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hiA  dandyim.  From  all  those  stores,  small  aad  great, 
nothing  but  that  solitary  and  sorry  impression  would  he 
receive. 

Of  all  which  his  wealth  could  procure  him,  In  the 
shape  of  a  real  enjoyment  of  poetry,  paintings,  music, 


the  same  hope,  tlie  same  love,  the  same  faith  in  the  beaut/ 
aod  goodness  of  nature  and  all  her  prospects,  i^  space 
and  in  time ;  we  could  almost  add,  if  a  sprinkle  of  white 
Jifeoirs  in  our  black  would  allow  us,  the  same  youth  ;  for 
/wiiatever  ftiay  be   thought  of  a  consciousness  to  that 


sculpture,  and  the  million  of  ideas  which  they  might  -^e^ect,  the  feeling  is  so  real,  and  trouble  of  no  4»rdinary 


produce,  he  would  know  nckhing. 

Of  all  the  countries  that  produced  his  ft(r4iJ^,Ull 
the  trades  that  helped  to  make  it,  all  th^,arts1U>akb  went 
to  adorn  it,  all  the  materials  ol  whicK  ii;  wks  eomposed, 
and  the  innumerable  images  of'^6d,*Jands,  faculties, 
substances,  elements,  andinter^i^  phenomena  of  all 


kind  has  §o  remvkably  spared  the  elasticity  of  our 
spirits,  that  we  are  often  startled  to  think  how  ol4  we 
have  become,  compared  with  the  little  of  age  that  ia  in 
onr  disposition :  and  we  mention  this  to  bespeak  the 
reader's  faith  in  what  we  shall  write  hereafter,  if  he  is 
fttt  ac^uintad  vkh  na  aliaady.    If  he  is,  he  w4H  no 


sorts  to  which  the  knowledge  might  give  rise,  he  would    more  doubt  tis  than  the  children  do  at  our  fire-side, 
know  nothing.    ^ .  '.  l*  ^'.  *  *  We  have  had  so  much  sorrow,  and  yet  are  capable  of 

Of  his  bqoks'Jiiil-trduld  know  nothing,  except  that     so  much  joy,  and  receive  pleasure  from  so  many  familiar 


they  were  bdi^iuid  that  they  eau$t  a  great  deal 

Qf  lils;§aidens  he  wodd  know  nothing,  except  that 
they  9ser€f*' tedious,"  and  that  he  occasionally  had  a 
pink  out  of  them  to  put  in  his  button-hole — ^provided  it 
was  the  fashion.  Otherwise  pinks  are  *'  vulgar."  Na- 
ture's and  God's  fashion  is  nothing. 

Of  his  hat  and  his  coat  it  might  be  thought  he  must 
know  something ;  but  he  would  not,  except  as  far  as 
we  have  stated ; — unless,  indeed,  his  faculties  might 
possibly  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  a  "  fit"  or  a  "  set," 
and  then  he  would  not  know  it  with  a  grace.  The 
knowledge  of  a  good  thing,  even  in  tLe  least  matters,  is 
not  for  a  person  so  poorly  educated — so  worse  than  left 
to  grow  up  in  an  ignorance  unsophisticate.  Of  the 
creatures  that  furnished  the  materials  of  his  hat  and 
£oat, — the  curious,  handicraft  beaver,  the  spinster  silk- 
worm, the  sheep  in  the  meadows  (except  as  mutton), 
nothing  would  he  know,  or  care,  or  receive  the  least 
pleasurable  thought  from.  In  the  mind  that  constitutes 
his  man — in  the  amount  of  his  existence — terribly 
vacant  are  the  regions — ^bald  places  in  the  map-^e* 
sarts  without  even  the  excitement  of  a  storm.  Nothing 
lives  there  but  himself — a  suit  of  clothes  in  a  solitude — 
emptiness  in  emptiness. 

Contrast  a  being  of  this  fashion  (after  all  allowance 
for  caricature)  with  one  who  has  none  of  his  deformi- 
ties, but  with  a  stock  of  ideas  such  as  the  other  wants. 
Suppose  him  poor,  even  struggling,  but  not  unhappy ; 
or  if  not  without  unhappiness,  yet  not  without  relief,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  desperation  of  the  other's  ennui. 
Such  a  man,  when  he  wants  recreation  for  his  thoughts, 
can  make  them  flow  from  all  the  objects,  or  the  ideas 
of  those  objects,  which  furnish  nothing  to  the  other. 
The  commonest  goods  and  chattels  are  pregnant  to 
4%im  as  fairy  tales,  or  things  in  a  pantomime.  His  hat, 
like  Fortunatus's  Wishing  Cap,  carries  him  into  the 
American  solitudes  among  the  beavers,  where  he  siu  in 
theught,  looking  at  them  during  their  work,  and  hearing 
the  majestic  whispers  in  the  trees,or  the  falls  of  the  old 
trunks  that  are  everlastingly  breaking  the  silence  in 
those  wildernesses.  His  coat  shall  carry  him,  in  ten 
minutes,  through  all  the  scenes  of  pastoral  life  and 
mechanical,  the  quiet  fields,  the  sheep-shearing,  the 
feasting,  the  love-making,  the  downs  of  Dorsetshire 
and  the  streets  of  Birmingham,  where  if  he  meet  with 
pain  in  his  sympathy,  he  also,  in  his  knowledge,  finda 
reason  for  hope  and  encouragement,  and  for  giving 
his  manly  assistance  to  the  common  good.  The  very 
tooth-pick  of  the  dandy,  should  this  man,  or  any  man 
like  him  meet  with  it,  poor  or  rich,  shall  suggest  to  him, 
if  he  pleases,  a  hundred  agreeable  thoughts  of  foreign 
lands,  and  elegance  and  amusement,  —  of  tortoises 
and  hooks  of  travels,  and  the  comb  in  his  mistiess't 
hair,  and  the  elephanU  that  carry  sultans,  and  the 
real  silver  mines  of  Potosi,  with  all  the  wonders  of 
South  Amencaa  history,  and  the  starry  cross  in  its  sky ; 
so  that  the  smallest  key  shall  pick  the  lock  of  the  greatest 
treasures ;  and  that  which  in  the  hands  of  the  posses* 
8or  was  only  a  poor  instrument  of  affectation,  and  the 
very  emblem  of  indifference  and  stupidity,  shall  open 
to  the  knowing  man  a  universe. 

We  must  not  pursue  the  subject  further  this  week,  or 
trust  our  eyes  at  the  smallest  objects  around  us,  which, 
from  long  and  loving  contemplation,  have  enabled  us  to 
report  their  riches.  We  have  been  at  this  work  now,  off 
and  on,  man  and  boy,  (for  we  began  essay-writing  while 
in  our  teens,)  for  upwards  of  thirty  years ;  and  excepting 
mat,  we  would  fain  have  done  far  more,  and  that  experi- 
ence and  suffering  have  long  restored  to  us  the  natural 
kindliness  of  boyhood,  and  put  an  end  to  a  belief  in  the 
light  or  utility  of  severer  views  of  any  thing  or  person,  we 
feel  the  same  as  we  have  done  throughout ',  and  we  have 


objects,  that  we  sometimes  think  we  should  have  had  an 
unfair  portion  of  happiness,  if  our  life  had  not  been  one 
of  more  than  ordinary  trial. 

The  reader  will  not  be  troubled  in  future  with  personal 
intimations  of  this  kind :   but  in  commencing  a  new 
work  of  the  present  nature,  and  having  been  persuaded 
to  put  our  name  at  the  top  of  it,  (for  which  we  beg  his 
kindest  constructions,  as  a  point  conceded  by  a  sense  of 
what  was  best  for  others,)  it  will  be  thought,  we  trust, 
not  unfitting  in  us  to  have  alluded  to  them.     We  be- 
lieve we  may  call  ourselves  the  father  of  the  present 
penny  and  three  half-penny  literature, — designations, 
once  distressing  to  *'  ears  polite,"  but  now  no  longer  so, 
since  they  are  producing  so  many  valuable  results,  for- 
tunes included.    The  first  number  of  the  new  popular 
review,  the  Printing  Machine,  in  an  article  for  the  kind- 
ness and  cordiality  of  which  we  take  this  our  best 
opportunity  of  expressing  our  gratitude,  and  can  only 
wish  we  could  turn  tliese  sentences  into  so  many  grips 
of  the  hand  to  show  our  sense  of  it,— did  us  the  honour 
of  noticing  the  Indicator  as  the  first  successful  attempt 
(in  one  respect)  to  revive  something  like  the  periodical 
literature  of  former  days.     We  followed  this  with  the 
Companion,   lately  republished  in  connexion  with  the 
Indicator ;  and  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  fit  of  anxiety  at  not 
being  able  to  meet  some  obligations,  and  fearing  we 
were  going  to  be  cut  off  from  life  itself  without  leaving 
answers  to  still  graver  wants,  we  set  up  a  half-review- 
ing, half-theatrical  periodical,  under  the  name  of  the 
Tatler  (a  liberty  taken  by  love),  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  realize  some  sudden  as  well  as  lasting  profits ! 
So  little,  with  all  onr  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  had 
we  found  out  what  was  so  well  discerned  by  Mr.  Knight 
and  others,  when  they  responded  to  the  intellectual 
wants  of  the  many.   However,  we  pleased  some  readers, 
whom  it  is  a  kind  of  prosperity  even  to  rank  as  such  : 
we  conciliated  the  good-will  of  others,  by  showing  that 
an  ardent  politician  might  still  be  a  man  of  no  ill- 
temper,  nor  without  good-will  to  all ;   and  now,  once 
more  setting  up  a  periodical  work,  entirely  without 
politics,  hut  better  calculated,  we  trust,  than  our  former 
ones  to  meet  the  wishes  of  many  as  well  as  few,  we  are 
in  hearty  good  earnest,  the  public's  very  sincere  and 
cordial  friend  and  servant, 

LEIGH  HUNT. 

FIRST  'WISEK  IN  APRIL. 

The  SwaUow^the  Cuckoo  ^thi  Nightingale.  Letter 
from  Mr,  Fax  to  Lord  Grey,  giving  his  optMum  of  the 
Song  of  the  Nightingale, 
So  extraordinary  has  been  the  winter,  and  full  of  all  ver- 
nal anticipation,  that  it  is  impossible  to  expect,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  any  of  the  usual  coincidences  of  the 
season.  In  the  first  week  of  April,  swallows  may  ge- 
nerally be  looked  for  in  the  south  of  England,  and  the 
Cuckoo  and  Nightingale  may  be  iieaid ;  but  w«  are  not 
sure,  that  before  this  paragraph  be  read,  they  will  not 
have  become  guest*  of  long  standing.  At  all  events, 
we  are  not  so  likely,  as  in  some  seasons,  to  be  too  early 
for  them  with  our  notice.  The  horse-chesnut  is  already 
leafing:  the  fruit-trees  have  blossomed ;  flies  have  been 
in  the  houses  the  whole  winter ;  cowslips,  we  suppose, 
have  thickened  the  beauteous  carpets  of  the  meadows ; 
the  sun  is  warm  on  the  back  of  the  pedestrian.  Every- 
thing, therefore,  by  day,  is  ready  for  the  swallow  and 
the  cuckoo ;  and,  as  to  the  nightingale,  if  the  nights  are 
still  cool,  that  ae  no  objection  with  him.  His  glowing 
nature  seems  to  love  a  little  cold  round  about  him  ;  from 
the  midst  of  which  his  serenade  rises  with  the  intenser 
and  therefore  the  graver  joy. 

So  many  quotations  have  been  made  in  the  periodical 
works  from  the  pages  of  White  of  Selbome  and  others* 


that  we  reckon  it  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  be  able  to 
commence  our  extracts  on  these  subjects  with  passagos 
out  of  a  new  author,  who  has  a  real  genius  for  them. 
The  following  notices  of  the  swallows  are  from  the  work 
just  published,  entitled  The  Feathered  Tribe  tf  Britain, 
written  by  Mr.  Mudie,  an  original  and  emest  obser- 
ver, whom  Natare,  as  is  customary  with  her,  has  re- 
waidfd  for  his  geauine  pas^on,  by-making  it  eloquent* 
Mr.  Mttdie's  pen  is  one  of  the  most  alive  we  ever  met 
with.  The  birds  rustle,  and  dart,  and  sing,  and  rend 
in  his  pages ;  and  the  eagle  strains  his  prey  with  a  truly 
ausweeign  foot  The  passages  here  quoted,  though  ver> 
good,  are  by  no  means  among  his  best.  The  reader  may^ 
therefore,  judge  how  excellent  the  latter  must  be. 

**  Swallows  perform  their  principal  moult  in  wanser 
countries  about  the  month  of  February,  appear  in  plum- 
age in  the  north  of  Englaad  about  the  first  of  April,  and 
proceed  northward,  coloartag  as  they  fly,  along  all  the 
places  that  are  adapted  to  their  haUu,  till  about  the 
end  of  the  month  they  appear  in  the  extreme  north  d 
the  country. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Swallows  are  delightful  little  creatares,  not  only  ae 
they  come  from  a  far  country,  the  harbingers  of  the 
blooming  season  ;  but  on  account  of  their  industry,  the 
celerity  of  their  motions,  and  the  per^pct  confidence  in 
which  they  carrv  on  all  their  operations. 

"  The  most  lovely  scenes  would  lose  much  of  their 
summer  interest,  if  it  were  not  for  the  presence  and 
lively  motions  of  the  swallow.  The  banks  of  rivers 
and  the  margins  of  small  lakes,  are  at  all  times  delight- 
ful places  for  quiet  contemplation,  and  for  agreeable 
walks,  when  the  sultry  day  draws  near  to  a  cioM,  or  on 
those  stilly  and  transparent  days  which  inunediately 
precede  rain.  But  there  is  an  excess  of  repose  about 
them  which  would  soon  become  monotonous  and  heavy, 
except  for  the  evolutions  of  the  swallows,  now  shooting 
into  mid  air,  now  skimming  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  sipping  or  laving  its  plumage,  as  it  speeds  along, 
alternately  with  darting  wing  and  with  dart-like  glide. 
Then,  when  we  think  of  the  myriads  of  gnats  and  flies 
which  the  teeming  waters  are  constantly  giving  to  the 
air,  to  sport  (and  sling)  for  their  few  hours,  deposit 
their  eggs,  and  die,  making  the  shores  and  shallows, 
which  are  inaccessible  even  by  the  minnow,  rank  with 
their  innumerable  carcases,  we  feel  how  much  the  swal- 
low contributes  to  keep  sweet  and  clean  those  waters  over 
which  it  glides,  quafi&ng  or  bathing  the  while,  the  air 
too,  is  so  still,  that  we  hear  the  repeated  strokes  of  its 
bill  as  it  captures  those  insects  which,  to  our  sight,  are 
viewless. 

•  •  e  •  • 

**  The  Swift  is  the  garreteer  of  nature ;  not  that  it  in- 
habits the  highest  grounds  (for  the  very  altitude  of  its 
place  presupposes  productiveness  in  its  locality),  but 
where  it  is  found,  it  spends  iu  time  and  finds  its  food 
above  fvery  other  creature.  Its  place  of  habitation 
corresponds ;  for  the  highest  crevices  in  steeples,  towers, 
and  jutting  rocks  that  rise  to  a  considerable  altitude, 
amid  fertile  places,  are  the  habitations  of  the  swift,  and 
its  instinct  leads  it  to  adapt  the  structure  of  its  nest  to 
the  elements. 

•  •  •  •  • 
**  In  dry  weather  the  swifts  hawk  only  towards  morn- 
ing and  evening,  flying  lower  down  than  when  the  air  is 
different,  and  occasionally  skimming  the  surface  of 
the  pools,  and  sipping  and  laving  themselves  as  they 
dash  along.  At  these  times  too,  they  are  sportless  and 
silent,  and  if  the  drought  is  of  longer  continuance,  they 
seem  fatigued ;  but  when  the  upper  air  relents,  they  fly 
high,  appear  all  day  on  the  wing,  accumulate  in  un- 
wonted numbers,  gliding,  dashing,  wheeling,  playing 
numerous  antics,  screeching  to  each  ether,  and  appa- 
rently acquiring  more  energy  the  longer  they  are  cm  the 
wing.  These  sportive  dashings  in  the  upper  air  become 
more  numerous  and  energetic  as  the  time  of  their  de- 
parture approaches,  as  then  their  care  of  their  broods 
has  ceased,  and  they  have  only  their  own  food  to  find 
each  for  itself.  The  solstitial  showers  generally  give 
them  a  farewell  feast ;  and  at  that  time  they  may  be 
seen  on  the  wing  for  sixteen  hours  in  the  day  without 
once  alighting  to  rest.  Their  sight  has,  by  experiment, 
been  found  to  be  so  very  acute,  that  from  a  distance  of 
400  feet,  they  can  discern  an  object  not  more  than  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  how  much  less  than  that  zm 
not  known.  The  same  motive  ot  exertion  which  they 
often  perform  in  this  country  without  any  apparent  rest, 
would  suffice  to  carry  them  across  the  widest  sea  or  de- 
sert that  is  in  their  way,  or  even  from  England  to  Africa 
in  the  course  of  one  flight." 

Almost  every  body  is  now  intimate  with  certain  poeti- 
cal passages  about  the  cuckoo,  and  with  Mr.  Words- 
worth's beautiful  expression,  "  a  wandering  voice,"  so 
characteristic  of  what  every  body  has  felt  who  has 
heard  this  mysterious  bird,  now  here  and  now  there  in 
the  hedges,  playing  hiahiding  flute.  In  our  wish  there- 
fore not  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  so  often,  and  not 
to  hunt  for  new  poetical  passages  where  they  do  not 
happen  to  present  themselves  at  once  to  the  memory, 
we  shall  give  another  extract  from  Mr.  Mudie's  book  : — 

''Why  the  people  of  Scotland  should  have  chosen  their 
name  for  the  cuckoo  (gowk)  as  a  synonyms  for  a  fool, 
it  ii  not  easy  to  say,  for  there  is  more  cunning  about  the 
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eoekoo  thma  about  most  birds,  though  its  history,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  seen  and  imagined,  and 
printed,  and  spoken,  about  it,  is  still  as  obscure  as  it  is 
ngolar. 

**  Every  body  has  heard  toe  note  of  the  cuckoo,  or 
the  imitation  of  it  by  a  Dutch  clock,  though  domesti- 
cated in  the  most  biraless  part  of  the  city ;  and  in  the 
summer,  it  is  difficult  to  be  in  any  part  of  the  country 
without  hearing  th& cuckoo,  and  even  seeing  the  bird  as 
it  flies  hurriedly,  and  to  all  appearance  heaTily,  from 
one  tree  to  another,  with  generally  a  few  of  the  smaller 
birds  in  its  train.  •••••• 

The  bbd  has  somethinf  the  air  of  the  hawk,  but  none 
of  the  powers,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  much  of 
the  disposition.  Its  food  is  insects  and  their  larre, 
Mpeciaby  the  larvs  or  caterpillars  of  the  lepidoptera ; 
and,  as  many  of  these  are  highly  injurioua  to  trees,  it  it 
probable  that  the  cuckoo  is  of  great  service,  as  it  is 
with  as  at  the  very  seasons  when,  if  not  thinned,  these 
caterpiliais  would  commit  their  depredations.  It  beats 
for  iu  food  in  the  trees,  and  it  is  probable  that  its  pe- 
culiar feet,  its  long  wings  and  great  tail,  and  its  soft 
plumsge,  enabfe  it  to  hunt  among  the  leaves,  especially 
on  the  under  sides  of  them,  in  places  which  the  smaller 
insect-hunting  birds  cannot  reach. 

•  ••»•• 

"  Considering  the  general  distribution  and  the  num- 
bers of  cockoos,  the  eggs  and  yoong  have  been  very 
seldom  seen,  probably  not  one  to  a  million  of  the  birds. 
When  found,  it  has  always  been  in  the  nests  of  other 
birds,  at  least  in  all  those  of  the  recorded  instances 
that  are  received  as  properly  authenticated  ;  and  little 
birds,  pipets  and  others,  have  been  observed  most  in- 
dustriously feeding  cuckoos,  after  these  had  acquired 
their  young  or  hair-brown  plumage,  and  could  fly.  But 
before  the  habit  can  be  considered  as  general,  there 
must  be  nnasbers  of  yonng  observed,  bearing  sobm 
nearer  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  the  old  birds, 
than  have  yet  been  found,  although  the  cases  that  are 
recorded  appear  to  be  too  many  to  be  considered  acciden* 
tal ;  and  the  accident,  too,  is  of  a  kind  that  rarely 
bappeas  in  the  case  of  any  other  wild  birds — that  is, 
birids  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  disproval  of  the  old 
theory,  that  the  bones  of  the  under  part  of  the  female 
cuckoo  were  such  that  it  couki  not  hatch,  throws  at  least 
a  doubt  on  the  universality  li  the  habit,  which  would 
demand  some  additional  prooi  on  the  other  side,  more 
than  three  or  four  isolated  cases  in  the  season  ;  and 
tbat  is,  perhaps,  nearly  the  usual  number  of  young 
cnckoos  that  are  seen  in  the  nest. 

'*  Still,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  absolvement 
of  the  cuckoo  from  nest-building  and  rearing  young, 
which  are  the  severest  labours  of  other  birds,  is  meant 
to  answer,  and  does  aftswer,  some  very  important  pur- 
pose in  the  economy  of  nature ;  and  that  purpose  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  employing  in  some  other  way 
that  portion  of  time  in  the  cuckoo,  which,  in  other  birds, 
is  devoted  to  nidification  and  nursing.  That  is  the 
gnnd  point  to  be  ascertained :  it  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  observation  of  the  most  careful  nature ;  and 
tin  it  is  ascertained,  the  history  of  the  cuckoo,  unques- 
tionably the  most  curious  bird  that  visits  the  island, 
oiott  remain  imperfect  and  mysterious  ;  as  such,  we 
sbsU  not  enter  further  upon  it.  Conjectures,  in  any 
quantity ,  may  be  had  in  the  books." 

On  the  subject  of  the  nightingals  we  think  we  can- 
not please  the  reader  better  just  now,  than  with  giving 
a  letter  written  by  Mr  Fox  to  the  present  minister, 
Lord  Grey.  It  is  the  more  agreeable,  inasmuch  as  it 
lets  us  into  the  privacies  of  these  public  men,  and 
shews  us  how  like  they  are  to  other  men,  and  to  very 
amiable  ones  too.  The  conclusion  is  particularly  plta- 
sant.  Mr.  Fox  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  such  a  genial 
nature,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  ascen- 
"lancy  over  his  friends  and  his  disciples  was  quite  as 
mueh  owing  to  it,  as  to  his  sense  and  eloquence  ;  and 
reasonably  ;  for  as  social  happiness,  the  kindly  inter- 
coose  between  man  and  man,  is  the  only  end  of  all 
politics  and  statistics,  however  deep,  a  man  like  this 
exhibits  the  means  and  the  end  together  in  his  own 
instance,  and  so  leaves  no  sort  of  convincing  omitted^ — 
But  to  the  letter. 

••  Deab  Gkby, 

*'  In  defence  of  my  oninion  about  the  Nightin- 
gale, I  find  that  Chancer,  who  of  all  poets  seems  to 
have  been  the  fondest  of  the  singing  of  knrds,  calls  it 
a  merry  note ;  and  though  Theocritus  mentions  nightin- 
gales six  or  seven  times,  he  never  mentions  their  note 
as  plaintive  or  melancholy.  It  is  true,  he  does  not 
any  where  call  it  merry,  as  Chaucer  does,  but  by  men- 
tioning it  with  the  song  of  the  blackbird,  and  as  an- 
swering it,  he  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  a  cheerful 
note.  Sophocles  is  against  us ;  but  even  he  says, 
lamenting  Itys,  and  the  comparison  of  her  to  Electra  is 
rather  as  to  perseverance  by  day  and  by  night,  than  as 
to  sorrow.  At  all  evenu,  a  tragic  poet  is  not  half  so 
good  authority  in  this  question  as  Theocritus  and 
Chancer.  I  cannot  light  upon  the  passage  in  the 
Odyssey  where  Penelope's  restlessness  is  compared  to 
the  nightingale ;  but  I  am  sure  that  it  is  only  as  to 
restlessness  and  watchfobess  that  he  nmhes  the  com- 
parison. If  yon  will  read  the  last  twelve  books  of  the 
Odvssey,  you  will  certainly  find  it,  and  I  am  sure  yon 
will  be  paid  for  your  treat  whether  you  find  it  or  not. 
The  passage  in  Chaucer  is  in  the  Flower  and  Leaf,  p.  99. 


The  one  I  particularly  allude  to  in  Theocritus,  is  in  his 
Epigrams,  I  think  in  the  fourth.  Dryden  has  trans- 
ferred the  word  merry  to  the  goldfinch,  in  the  Flower 
and  the  Leaf,  in  deference,  may  be,  to  the  vulgar  error; 
but  pray  read  his  description  of  the  nightingale  there — 
it  is  quite  delightful.  I  am  afraid  that  I  like  these 
researches  as  much  better  than  those  that  relate  to 
Shaftsbury,  Sunderland,  &c.,  as  I  do  those  better  than 
attending  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  Tour's  affectionately, 

"C.J.  Fox." 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  be  enjoying  this  good-natured 
statesman's  company,  long  after  his  death ! 

As  to  the  question,  however,  respecting  the  mirth  or 
melancholy  of  the  nightingale,  which  he  has  here  some- 
what hastily  discussed,  and  which  of  late  years  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  settled  in  favour  of  the  gayer  side 
by  some  fine  lines  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  it  surely  resolves 
itself  into  a  simple  matter  o'f  association  of  ideas,  and 
those  modified  by  the  hour  at  which  the  nightingale  is 
chiefly  heard.  The  word  merry ^  in  Chaucer's  time,  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Fox,  had  not  the  specific  meaning  here 
implied  by  it,  but  signified  something  alive  and  vigor- 
ous after  iu  kind ;  as  in  the  instance  of  "  merry  men,"  in 
th^  old  ballads,  and  "merry  England;"  which  did  not  mean 
a  nation  or  set  of  men  always  laughing  and  enjoying 
themselves,  but  in  good  hearty  condition  ;  a  state  of 
manhood  befitting  men.  This  point  is  determined  beyond 
a  doubt  by  Chaucer's  application  of  the  word  to  the  or- 
gan, as  the  "  merry  organ," — meaning  the  church  organ, 
which,  surely,  however  noble  and  organic,  is  not  merry 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word. 

The  whole  matter  we  conceive  to  be  this.  The  notes  of 
the  nightingale,  generally  speaking,  are  not  melancholy 
in  themselves,  but  melancholy  from  an  association  with 
night-time,  and  the  grave  reflexions  which  the  hoor 
naturally  produces.  They  may  be  said  to  6e  melan- 
choly also  in  the^ner  sense  of  the  word  (such  as  Milton 
uses  it  in  his  Pensieroso),  inasmuch  as  they  express  the 
utmost  intensity  of  vocal  beauty  and  delight ;  for  the 
last  excessive  feelings  of  delight  are  always  grave. 
Levity  does  not  do  them  honour  enough,  nor  sufficiently 
acknowledge  tho  appeal  they  make  to  that  finiteness 
of  our  nature  which  they  force  unconsciously  upon  a 
sense  of  itself,  and  upon  a  secret  feeling  of  our  capa- 
bilities of  happiness  compared  with  the  brevity  of  it 

Are  not  the  birth-days  of  eminent  men,  and  all  other 
anniversaries,  previous  to  the  alteration  of  the  old  style, 
marked  wrong  in  the  calendars  1  We  fear  so.  At  all 
events,  till  we  are  shewn  to  be  wrong  in  the  opinion 
we  must  act  upon  it  in  what  we  have  to  date  and  to 
state  on  these  points,  and,  accordingly  (to  begin  with 
a  pleasant  name),  instead  of  making  Ovid  to  have  been 
bom  on  the  30th  of  March,  we  put  his  nativity  twelve 
days  forward,  and  make  a  welcome  gift  of  him  to 

April  1st. — Ovid  bom.  So  that  the  April  Fools  have 
not  all  the  days  to  themselves.  His  birth  dates  forty- 
three  years  before  the  Christian  era  at  Salmo,  now 
Salmose  in  the  modem  Neapolitan  territory  of  Abrazso. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Roman  knight,  had  an  easy  for- 
tune, and  (to  use  a  modem  phrase)  was  one  of  the 
gayest  and  most  popular  men  about  town  in  Rome  for 
nearly  thirty  years;  till,  owing  to  some  mysterious 
ofience  given  to  the  court  of  Augustus,  which  stiil 
forms  one  of  the  poszles  of  biography,  he  was  raddenly 
torn  from  house  and  home,  without  the  least  previous 
intimation,  aud  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  sent 
to  a  remote  and  wintry  place  of  exile  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.  Ovid  was  a  good*natured  man.  tall  and 
slender,  with  more  affections  than  the  levity  of  his 
poetical  gallantry  might  lead  us  to  suppose.  His  gal-, 
lantries  are  worth  little,  and  have  little  eflfect ;  but  his 
Metamorphoses  are  a  store-house  of  beautiful  Greek 
pictures,  and  tend  to  keep  alive  in  grown  people  the 
feelings  of  their  boyhood. 

A  health  to  Ovid,  readers  of  the  London  Journal: 
for  immortal  men  never  die.  We  must  speak  of  them 
as  they  still  exist  among  us,  and  not  of  their  memories. 


NBWS  FOR  THB  UTILITARIANI. 

Mr.  Bentham's  testimony  to  the  pleasures  or 

IMAGINATION,     AND     THE     DUTY     OF     CULTIVATING 
AGREEABLE   THOUGHTS. 

Wb  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  Mr.  Bentham's 
posthumous  and  unpublished  work  on  Deontology,  which 
has  been  excellently  well  put  together  by  Dr.  Bowring 
from  the  manuscripts  of  his  illustrious  friend.  In  a  po- 
pular point  of  view,  it  will  be  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  great  jurist's  prodnctiona,  being  his  guide  to 


the  virtues  and  amiabilities  of  private  life,  and  ficed  by 
his  pupil  from  that  wcrd'Compounding,  every-thing-itating ^ 
and  all-posiible-objection-anticipating  style,  which,  thougk 
highly  desirable  for  the  deeper  student  as  otaitting  no- 
thing which  passed  throt.gh  his  mind,  was  not  so  well 
calculated  to  reconunend  his  book  to  the  general  reader. 
It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  Mr.  Bentham  always 
makes  out  his  case  when  stating  the  grounds  of  somo 
parts  of  his  philosophy,  and  the  extreme  easiness  of 
their  practice.  He  makes  too  little  allowance,  ve 
think,  for  natural  impulses ;  assumes  too  much  ne- 
cessity for  individual  reasoning,  where  the  improvement 
ought  to  result  from  the  progress  of  government ;  and 
is  too  apt  to  take  for  granted  that  the  reasoning  would 
be  conducted  in  a  dispassionate  manner,  litis  is  the 
more  striking,  inasmuch  as  he  himself  in  this  very  book, 
just  and  amiable  as  it  is,  is  strongly  and  strangely 
moved  against  a  philosopher  so  remote  as  Plato ;  who 
even  makes  him  forget  himself  so  far,  as  to  regret  that 
there  is  no  Index  Expurgdorius — no  list  of  forbidden 
books — prohibiting  the  perusal  of  certain  philosophies ! 
The  world,  however,  will  not  love  the  Prince  of  Utili- 
tarians the  less  for  exhibiting  these  sallies  of  emotion ; 
and  they  will  love  very  much  indeed,  and  be  agreeably 
surprised,  at  the  delightful,  amiable  doctrines  laid  down 
for  their  conduct  in  private  life,  and  the  advantage 
of  general  intercourse.  From  these  we  shall  extract 
some  excellent  passages  next  week.  Meanwhile,  we 
present  our  readers  with  something  which  will  still  more 
surprise  most  of  the  philosopher's  enemies,  and  not  a 
few,  perhaps,  of  his  friends ;  namely,  an  enthusiastic 
testimony  borne  to  the  utility  of  maginatfon,  and  to  the 
desirableness  of  cultivating  what  we  have  been  writing 
about  in  our  first  paper. 

"  In  the  pursuit  of  pleasurable  thoughts  (ezelaime 
Mr.  Bentham)  what  infinite  regions  are  open  to  the 
explorer !  The  world  is  all  before  him  ;  and  not  this 
world  only,  but  all  the  worlds  which  roll  in  the  un- 
measured tracts  of  space,  or  the  measureless  heights 
and  depths  of  imagination.  The  past,  the  present,  the 
future — all  that  has  been,  all  that  is  of^great  and  good» 
of  beautiful  and  harmonious — and  all  that  may  he. 
Why  should  not  the  high  intellects  of  days  that  are  gone 
be  summoned  into  the  presence  of  the  inquirer ;  and 
dialogues  between,  or  with,  the  illustrious  dead  be 
fancied,  on  all  the  points  on  which  they  would  have 
enjoyed  to  discourse,  had  their  mortal  eiistence  stretched 
into  the  days  that  arel  Take  any  part  of  the  field  of 
knowledge  in  its  present  state  of  cultivation,  and  sum- 
mon into  it  the  sages  of  former  times ;  place  Milton, 
with  his  high-toned  and  sublime  philantrophy,  amidst 
the  events  which  are  bringing  about  the  emancipation 
of  nations ;  Imagine  Galileo  holding  intercourse  with 
Laplace  ;  bring  Bacon—- either  the  Friar  or  the  Cnan- 
cellor,  or  both — into  the  laboratory  of  any  eminent 
modem  chemist,  listening  to  the  wooderfbi  develop-* 
ment,  the  pregnant  results  of  the  great  philosophical 
mandate — *  Experimentalize.*  Every  man  pursuing  his 
own  private  tendencies,  has  thus  a  plastic  gift  of  happi- 
ness, which  will  become  stronger  by  use,  and  which 
exercise  will  make  less  and  less  exhaustible  all  the  com- 
binations of  sense  with  matter,  the  far-stretching  the- 
ories of  genius,  the  flight  of  thought  through  eternity^ 
what  should  prevent  such  exercises  of  the  mind's  cre- 
ative vriin  How  interesting  are  those  speculations 
which  convey  men  beyond  the  region  of  earth  into  more 
intellectual  and  exalted  spheres.  Where  creatures 
endowed  with  capacities  far  more  expansive,  with 
senses  far  more  exquisite  than  observation  had  ever 
offered  to  human  knowledge,  are  brought  into  the  re- 
gions of  thought.  How  attractive  and  instructive  are 
even  some  of  the  Utopian  fancies  of  imaginative  and 
benevolent  philosophy !  Regulated  and  controlled  by 
the  utiletarian  principle,  imagination  becomes  a  source 
of  boundless  blessings." 

**  In  all  cases  where  the  power  of  the  will  can  be  ex* 
ercisi^d  over  the  thoughts,  let  those  thoughts  be  directed 
towards  happiness.  Look  out  for  the  bright,  for  the 
brightest  side  of  things,  and  keep  your  face  constantly 
turned  to  it.  If  exceptions  there  are,  those  exceptions 
are  but  few,  'and  sanctioned  only  by  the  consideration 
that  a  less  favourable  view  may,  in  its  results,  produce 
a  larger  sum  of  enjoyment  on  the  whole  ;  as  where,  for 
example^  an  increased  estimate  of  difficulty,  or  danger* 
might  be  needful  to  call  up  a  greater  exertion  for  the 
getting  rid  of  a  present  annoyance.  When  the  mind, 
however,  reposes  upon  its  own  complacencies,  and  looks 
around  itself  for  search  of  food  for  thought — when  it 
seeks  rest  from  laborious  oc<^pation,  or  is  forced  upon 
inaction  by  the  pressure  of  adjacent  circumstances,  let 
all  its  ideas  be  made  to  spring  up  in  the  realms  o^ 
pleasure,  as  far  as  the  will  can  act  upon  the  pro- 
duction. 

**  A  large  part  of  existence  is  necessarily  passed  ia 
inaction.  By  day  (to  take  an  instance  from  the  thou^ 
sand  in  constant  recurrence),  when  in  attendance  on 
others,  and  time  is  lost  by  being  kept  waiting;  by 
night,  when  sleep  is  unwilling  to  close  the  eyelids — the 
economy  of  happiness  recsnunends  the  occupatioas  of 
pleasurable  thought.    In  walking  abroad,  or  in  resting 
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nt  home,  tbe  mind  cannot  be  vacant ;  its  thoughts  may 
be  useful,  useless,  or  pernicious  to  happiness;  direct 
them  aright ;  the  habit  cf  happy  thought  will  spring  up 
like  any  other  habit. 

'<  Let  the  mind  seek  to  occupy  itself  by  the  solution 
of  questions  upon  which  a  large  sum  of  happiness  or 
misery  depends.  The  machine,  for  example,  that 
abridges  labour  will,  by  the  very  improvement  and 
•conomy  it  introduces,  produce  a  quantity  of  suffering. 
How  shall  that  suffering  be  minimised  1  Here  is  a 
topie  for  benevolent  thought  to  engage  in.  Under  the 
pressure  of  the  immediate  demands  of  the  poor,  Sully 
IS  said  to  have  engaged  them  in  raising  huge  and  use- 
less mounds  in  his  garden.  Others  have  been  fotind  to 
propose  the  digging  holes  and  filling  them  again,  as 
meet  employment  for  industry  when  ordinary  labour 
fails.  But  what  a  fertile  field  for  generous  considera- 
tion is  that,  which  seeks  to  provide  the  clear  accession 
to  the  national  stock  of  riches  and  happiness  which  all 
real  improvements  bring  with  them,  at  the  least  possible 
cost  of  pain;  to  secure  the  permanent  good  at  the 
smallest  and  least  enduring  mconvenience ;  to  make 
the  blessings  that  are  to  be  diffused  among  the  many, 
fall  as  lightly  as  possible  in  the  shape  of  evil  on  the 
few!  Perhaps  when  the  inevitable  misery  is  really 
reduced  to  the  smallest  amount,  by  the  attentions  of 
the  intelligent  and  benevolent,  the  transition  will  be- 
come, in  most  instances,  neither  perilous,  as  it  has 
often  been  made  by  riotous  violence  towards  those  who 
introduce  it,  nor  alarming  to  those  whose  labour  may 
be  temporarily  shifted  by  iu  introduction." 

•  "^    •  •  •  • 

**  It  frequently  happens,  when  our  own  mind  is  un- 
able to  furnish  ideas  of  pleasure  with  which  to  drive 
out  the  impressions  of  pain,  these  ideas  may  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  others,  and  those  writings  will  pro- 
bably have  a  more  potent  interest  when  utterance  is 
given  to  them.  To  a  mind  rich  in  the  stores  of  litera- 
ture and  philosophy,  some  thought  appropriate  to  the 
calming  of  sorrow,  or  the  brightening  of  joy,  will 
scarcely  fail  to  present  itself,  clothed  in  the  attractive 
language  of  some  favourite  writer ;  and  when  emphatic 
expression  is  given  to  it,  its  power  may  be  considerably 
increased.  Poetry  often  lends  iuelf  to  this  benignant 
purpose ;  and  where  sound  and  sense,  truth  and  har- 
mony, benevolence  and  eloquence  are  allied,  happy  in- 
deed are  their  influences." 
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The  best  things  going  forward  in  the  poetical  world 
are  the  play  of  the  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green,  (not 
one  of  the  author's  best,  but  Knowles,  as  Ben  Jonson  said 
of  Cartwright,  "  writes  all  like  a  man,**)  and  the  edi- 
tions, in  monthly  volumes,  of  the  works  of  Bums  and 
Crahbe.  Our  living  poets  just  now,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Knowles,  are  as  silent  as  birds  in  August.  One 
of  them,  a  warbler  partaking  of  the  mocking  tribe,  may 
be  heard  at  intervals  in  the  Tima,  imitating  i^ave 
speeches  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  these 
columns.  Intimations,  however,  are  given  of  something 
new  from  Miss  Landon,  who  (to  keep  up  our  metaphor) 
is  the  very  dove  of  the  modem  Castaly,  giving  out  such 
a  perpetual  note  of  luxurious  melancholy,  that  we  knoW 
not  whether  to  call  it  sorrow  or  love.  And  Elliot,  in 
the  magazines,  occasionally  beats  against  the  iron  bars 
of  restriction,  and  utters  his  indignant  cry.  The  best 
poetry  we  have  seen  a  long  time  is  the  prose  of  Pro- 
fessor Wilson's  commentaries  on  Homer  and  the  Greek 
Anthology ,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  And  this  reminds 
us  that  there  is  a  new  poetess  who  writes  in  that  maga- 
zine, and  whom,  in  our  ignorance  perhaps  of  many  of 
ita  former  numbers,  we  never  heard  of  till  lately-^Miss 
Hamilton.  We  know  not  who  she  is,  except  that  she  is 
one  whom  everybody  ought  to  know.  Her  Muse  is  a 
kind  of  younger  and  less  stately  sister  of  Mrs.  He- 
mans,  with  less  command  of  images,  and  yet,  we  should 
guess,  with  a  more  universal  sympathy. 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  somebody,  that  Bums 
was  not  so  uneducated  a  man  as  is  supposed.  He  had 
C-^ks,  and  some  good  teaching,  and  was  acquainted,  at 
an  early  period,  with  some  of  the  best  writers.  We 
notice  the  circumstance  chiefly  in  order  to  obssrve,  that 
the  intelligent  part  of  what  are  called  the  uneducated 
are  apt  to  be  better  iAst^acted  than  it  supposed,  and 
that  many  a  woikman  and  peasant  would  surprize 
people,  if  they  talktd  with  him,  with  the  amount  of  hii 


acquired  knowledge,  and  his  habits  of  reflection.  Many 
years  ago  a  celebrated  public  speaker,  now  living,  told 
us  that  he  made'  a  point  of  talking  his  best,  to  whatever 
multitude  were  assembled ;  finding  by  experience  that 
the  emotion  and  interest  of  the  hearers  always  found  an 
understanding  in  themselves  equal  to  the  highest  things 
he  could  say.  And  since  the  lapse  of  that  period,  how 
have  not  the  means  of  knowledge  encreased  with  the 
cheapnesa  of  literature !  About  mid -way  betwixt  this 
time  and  that,  we  heard  a  common  working-man,  as  he 
walked  along  a  country  road,  say  more  sensible,  su- 
perior, and  charitable  things  concerning  a  hare*hunt 
that  was  going  on  before  him,  than  would  have  entered 
into  the  heads  of  the  best  educated  men  in  his  village 
fifty  years  ago,  or  perhaps  enters  into  them  now ;  not, 
of  course,  for  want  of  equal  natural  faculties,  but  be- 
cause his  class  have  discovered  that  it  is  their  interest 
to  know  as  much  as  they  can ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  richest  people  afe  not  always  equally  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  being  in  advance  of  that  knowledge. 

In  consequence  of  the  universal  reading  of  cheap 
literature.  Bums,  perhaps  does  not  require  a  glossary 
for  his  finest  Englith  words  with  any  of  those  among  the 
working  classes  in  this  country,  who  are  respected 
among  each  other  for  their  intelligence ;  and  when  the 
Scottish  poet  wrote  English  only,  he  sometimes  affected 
words  fine  enough.  It  was  the  only  evidence  of  a  de- 
fective education  betrayed  by  his  style. 

The  reader  will  see  in  another  place  our  opinion  of 
Mr.  Mudie's  Feathered  Tribes  tf  England,  and  Mrs.  Le- 
man  Grimatone's  novel  of  Cleone,  The  new  Review 
for  the  many,  entitled  the  Printing  Machine,  full  of  ster- 
ling sense  and  acuteucss,  and  admirably  adapted  to  its 
purpose,  requires  no  recommendation  of  oik,  Mr, 
D'lsraeli*s  second  volume  of  his  ninth  edition  of  the 
Curiosities  if  Literature  was  published  yesterday,  and  is 
still  more  entertaining  than  the  first.  Every  body  that 
can  get  it,  should  read  the  Bubbles  from  the  Bntnnens  of 
Nassau,  by  an  Old  Man,  for  its  sense,  spirit,  and  hu- 
manity. But  they  say  it  is  by  Sir  Francis  Head,  who 
scampered  across  the  Pampas ;  and  how  can  he  be  an 
old  man  1  We  cannot  conceive  of  him  in  any  such 
light.  He  must  be  riding  and  scampering  still  some- 
where, and  if  he  is  not,  must  surely  remain  as  young  in 
his  age  as  Lord  Peterborough,  who  was  the  greatest 
poster  of  hb  time  in  Europe,  and  famous  for  his  vi- 
vacity at  seventy.  Besides,  they  say  that  Sir  Francis  is 
not  old :  why  then,  should  he  call  himself  so  1  Is  it  his 
only  affectation,  and  does  he  do  it,  like  other  middle 
aged  seniors,  only  to  make  people  protest  against  the 
epithet,  and  exclaim,  *'  You  old !" 

The  friends  of  the  gentleman  so  long  and  so  agree- 
ably known  to  the  circles  of  taste  and  literature  by  the 
title  of  "  Conversation  Sharp,"  (we  believe  the  name  is 
to  be,  and  can  be,  no  secret  with  the  public)  will  be  glad 
to  find  that  a  collection  of  his  Letters  and  Essays  in 
Prose  and  Verse  has  appeared.  It  has  this  moment  been 
put  into  our  hands.  At  the  second  page  we  meet 
with  the  following  pleasant  foretaste  of  the  rest:— 

*'  Utinam  et  verba  in  usu  quotidiano  posita  minus  timeremus.*' 

"He  that  would  write  well,'*  says  Roger  Ascham, 
must  follow  the  advice  of  Aristotle,  speak  an  the  com- 
mon people  speak,  and  think  as  the  wise  think." 

"  In  support  of  this  opinion  many  of  the  examples 
cited  by  you  are  amusing  as  well  as  convincing.  The 
following  from  a  ^reat  author  may  be  added  — 

**  Is  there  a  God  to  swear  by,  and  is  there  none  to 
believe  in,  nono  to  trust  to  V* 

**  What  beomes  of  the  force  and  simplicity  of  this 
short  sentence,  when  turned  into  the  clumsy  English 
which  schoolmasters  indite,  and  which  little  boys  can 
construe  1  *  Is  there  a  God  by  whom  to  swear,  and  is 
there  none  in  whom  to  believe,  none  to  whom  to 
prayV" 

The  whole  of  the  volume  is  very  sensible  and  ele- 
gant, and  heart  out  the  author's  colloquial  reputatioQ. 


Some  of  the  letters,  we  should  think,  will  get  into  th« 
collections. 

The  First  Book  of  a  *'  Revolutionary  Epick,"  or  a* 
he  designates  it,  **The  Revolutionary  Epick,**  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  D'Israeli,  Junr.  He  says  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  it  on  the  *'  plains  of  Troy,"  and  that  the 
old  opinion  of  a  connexion  between  Epic  poems  and  the 
spirit  of  their  age,  flashed  across  his  mind  *'  like  the 
lightning  which  was  then  playing  over  Ida."  Inhere  i# 
more  of  the  same  magnificence  of  announcement,  but  it  it 
suddenly  checked  by  suggestions  of  modesty ;  and  the 
author  concludes  his  preface  with  humbly  asking  the 
public  whether  he  shall  proceed  or  not.  It  appears  to 
us,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  his  poem,  and  of  an- 
other work  of  his  which  we  have  lately  read  through^ 
*'  The  Psychological  Romance,*'  that  Mr.  D'Israeli  hat- 
feeling,  reflection,  and  imagination,  the  last  in  abun* 
dance  but  not  of  the  subtlest  or  most  poetical  order ; 
and  that  he  too  often  takes  splendid  common-placet., 
and  the  conclusions  of  other  men's  philosophy,  for  inven- 
tions of  his  own.  Hit  talents  have  gold  in  them,  but 
mixed  with  alloy  too  obvious  for  currency,  and  are  coarse 
in  their  **  image  and  superscription.**  There  is  a  sort  of 
Oriental  flare  about  him,  which,  with  a  little  lest 
thinking  of  his  own  glorification,  and  more  of  the 
inner  man,  would  probably  subside  into  a  steady  and 
shining  light. 

Landscape  and  portraiture  of  a  mediocre  rate  do  not 
constitute  an  interesting  collection  for  exhibition,  and 
Suffolk  Street  has  not  much  else  to  boast  of  this  year. 
Not  that  there  is  an  absolute  destitution  of  talent,  but. 
what  there  is  lies  chiefly  among  the  young  and  unfi* 
uished,  and  what  there  is  of  mastery  is  mostly  second 
or  third  rate.  Still  there  are  a  few  pictures  worth  seeing 
Hancock's  "  Old  Squire,"  pleased  us  more  than  any  of 
his  that  we  have  seen.  Inskipp  has  some  striking  pic- 
tures. The  last  of  his  name  is  very  pretty.  Childe  has  many^ 
exceedingly  good.  The  efiect  of  night  with  the  deep  rich, 
tone,  in  the  moonlight  picture,  353,  could  not  be  better. 
The  Moorish  Tower  is  a  very  lively  painting,  and  als* 
the  splendid  Interior  tf  a  Church,  by  P.  Roberts* 
HoIines*s  pictures  are  not  his  best;  but  they  are 
clever  as  usual.  Lance  shews  us  some  temptbg  fruit. 
His  La<ly  and  Gentleman,  are  not  quite  so  happy 
Barrett  also,  and  Allen,  assist  in  brightening  the  walls. 
676.  Flowers,  by  V.  Bartholomew,  are  amazing  for  their 
brilliancy.  We  must  also  mention  an  exceedingly 
clever  picture  by  W.  Derby,  facetiously  called  Turkey 
in  Europe,  being  a  dead  turkey  and  other  articles  in  stil^ 
life,  admirably  painted,  lliis  picture  perhaps  stmck 
us  more  than  any  in  the  place,  from  its  great  reality. 
We  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  thought  availing  ourselvet 
of  an  undue  opportunity,  instating  that  Mr.  Lawrence,  a 
young  artist  who  promises  to  do  honour  to  his  name,  has 
an  excellent  Ukcness  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Editor 
of  this  Journal. 

Mr.  Huggins,  upon  his  appointment  as  Marine  Painte* 
to  the  King:,  bad  a  commission  for  three  pictures  com- 
memoratiTO  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar;  and  two  of  these 
pictures  are  now  exhibiting  at  Exeter  Hall.  To  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  actions  of  Nelson,  (and  few  can  be 
otherwise)  they  are  worth  the  visit.  The  first  pretente 
the  state  of  the  action  about  half  an  hour  after  its  com< 
mencement,  the  ships  still  orderly  and  fresh,  ranged  side 
by  side,  packed  together,  pouring  the  heavy  torrents  of 
destraction  close  into  each  other't  fabric  The  Victory 
looks  like  the  noblest  personification  of  iu  name,  for 
it  is  already  battered,  as  though  it  had  drawn  to  itself 
the  fiercest  danger,  solely  that  it  might  satisfy  the  de> 
sire  of  power,  and  have  more  to  conquer.  Of  all 
modem  fighters  Nelson  it  the  one  to  whose  person  at* 
tachet  onr  greatett  tente  of  heroism.    So  brart,  t» 
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liU  remarkable  answer.  On  the  duke's  saying,  there 
must  be  something  werj  odd  in  the  man,  Barnard  an- 
swered, "  I  imagine  he  must  be  mad.*'  "  He  seems 
surprized  that  I  should  have  pistols/*  his  Grace  conti- 
nued, to  which  he  made  answer,  **  I  was  surprized  to 
■ee  your  Grace  with  pistols,  and  your  star  on."  *<  Why 
were  you  surprized  at  that  V*  "  It  was  so  cold  a  day,  I 
wondered  you  had  not  your  great  coat  on,"  was  his 
reply  after  a  little  hesitation. —  On  reading  that  part  of 
the  letter  to  him»  which  mentioned  his  father's  being 
out  of  t6wn,  he  remarked.  **  It  is  very  odd ;  my  father 
was  then  out  of  town.**  —  This  last  circumstance  struck 
the  Duke  more  particularly,  as  the  letter  had  no  date. 
Before  they  parted,  his  Grace  concluded  with  saying, 
"  If  you  are  innocent,  it  becomes  you,  much  more  than 
me,  to  find  out  the  author  of  these  letters,  as  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  blast  your  character.**  Barnard  then  smiled, 
anCi  took  his  leave. 

On  the  strength  of  these  circumstances,  it  was  soon 
after  thought  proper  to  take  him  into  custody.  He  was 
indicted,  tried  on  the  Black  Act,  at  the  Session  House, 
tn  the  Old  Bailey,  in  May,  1758,  and  after  a  long  and 
patient  investigation,  of  the  circumstances,  equally  ho- 
nourable to  the  candour  and  huEoanity  of  the  Duke,  and 
to  the  impartiality  of  the  judges  and  jury,  acquitted. — ^It 
aj^ared  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  corroborated  by  re- 
spectable evidence,  that,  on  the  day  he  met  the  Duke 
in  Hyde  Park,  he  had  been  sent  by  his  father  on  busi- 
ness to  Kensington.  As  to  his  being  in  the  Abbey,  a 
Mr.  Greenwood,  a  person  of  credit,  who,  as  is  before 
observed,  was  seen  with  him  there,  proved  that,  con- 
trary to  Mr.  Bamard*s  wish  he  had,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, persuaded  him  to  walk  with  him  from  Abingdon 
Buildings  to  the  Park,  that  morning  :  that  they  were 
going  thither  without  passing  through  the  abbey,  but 
Greenwood  recollecting  a  new  monument  he  had  not 
seen,  insisted  on  his  going  that  way. 

Many  persons  of  fortune  and  reputation  appeared  : 
some  of  whom  had  dined  with  him  at  Kensington  on  the 
day  above  mentioned.  These,  with  many  others,  had 
repeatedly  heard  Mr.  Barnard  speak  with  wonder  of 
having  twice  met  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the 
circumstance  of  his  Grace  speaking  to  him  being  very 
singular. 

They  all  united  in  the  most  ample  testimonies  of  his 
regularity,  sobriety,  and  pecuniary  credit,  and  his  being 
in  the  habit  of  daily  receiving  considerable  sums. 

Our  authority  for  the  above  curious  story  informs  us, 
that  certain  circumstances  afterwards  occurred,  parti- 
cularly a  transaction  with  an  East  ludia  director,  which 
rendered  the  guilt  of  Barnard  highly  probable.  The 
circumstances  are  puzzling;  but  we  believe  him  to 
have  been  the  man,  particularly  as  he  was  so  brief  in 
his  replies,  and  showed  no  anxiety  to  bring  the  offender 
to  light.  A  clever  man,  such  as  he  evidently  was, 
could  easily  have  contrived  to  make  Greenwood  ap- 
pear to  haye  originated  the  wish  to  go  into  the  abbey, 
and  even  to  have  made  him  do  so :  and  as  to  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  rest  of  his  conduct,  there  is  no  end  to 
such  inconsistencies  in  men  as  at  present  educated. 
Barnard  might  even  have  been  conscious  of  a  touch 
of  the  madness,  which  he  attributed  to  the  anonymous 
person,  and  which  bis  questions  and  his  strange  smile 
not  ^  little  resemble.  At  the  same  time  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  unlikely  that  he  had  accomplices ;  that  either  of 
them  was  prepared  to  come  forward,  as  the  case  might 
require ;  and  yet  that  neither  would  stir  more  in  it,  if 
nnsuccessful,  than  their  knowledge  of  each  other's  se- 
crets would  render  advisable. 


OlaBONB. 

THE  NEW  NOVEL.      AN   ENTIKB  ABSTRACT. 

This  tale  opens  with  the  year  1810  during  the  assizes 
at  Lancaster,  where  the  hero,  Sidney  Mountwarren,  a 
briefless  barrister,  is  introduced  to  us.  He  is  described 
as  exhibiting  by  his  general  demeanour,  the  appearance 
of  one  who  entertains  a  proud  yet  inoffensive  consci- 
OQsness  of  his  own  |)Ower,  together  with  a  disdainful 
sense  of  the  neglect  and  privations  which  merit  is  ever 
fiated  to  endure.  While  he  is  standing  amid  the  crowd, 
musing  upon  his  fortune,  he  excites  the  observation  of 
an  elderly  person  in  the  court,  who,  through  a  natural 
sympathy  with  the  pensive  melancholy  of  the  young 
barrister,  conceives  a  strong  desire  to  effect  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  him.  The  accident  of  a  fall  on  the 
part  of  the  old  man,  as  he  approaches  Mountwarren, 
facilitates  this  object  by  eliciting  the  polite  assistance 
of  the  latter*  and  the  conversation  begun  with  the  com- 
mon-places of  good  breeding,  is  continued  in  the  Ian- 
ruage  of  friendly  feeling.    Mountwarren  finds  in  his 


new  acquaintance  a  person  of  singular  good  humour  and 
affability :  his  name  is  Festus  Felix  Connor,  of  whom 
we  are  told  that  his  blood  '*  was  a  compound  of  Irish 
and  Italian,'*  so  'that  the  real  place  of  his  nativity  is 
left  to  surmise,  though  the  Sister  Isle,  upon  the  whole, 
seems  to  possess  the  best  claim.  The  interrogations 
of  a  personal  kind  which  naturally  arise  in  the  early 
stage  of  this  acquaintance,  gave  occasion  to  many  na- 
tional reflections,  amongst  which  the  following  is  de- 
serving of  notice. 

•*  Were  I  a  North  Briton,*'  says  Mountwarren,  '*  I 
should  not  stand  alone  as  I  do.  He,  no  more  than  a 
freemason,  can  remain  unsupported  among  brethren. 
The  claim  of  comnoon  country  is  stronger  with  the 
Scot  than  the  claim  of  common  blood  with  us.  Eng- 
land is  sometimes  called  the  stranger's  home  —  it  is  a 
pity  she  leaves  so  many  of  her  own  children  shelter- 
less." 

This  is  so  true,  that  the  defect  reflected  upon  is  one 
of  the  most  unfortunate  from  which  we  Kngli«bmen 
suflfer.  —  An  animated  dialogue  ensues  which  affords 
our  authoress  the  opportunity  of  developing  many  fea- 
tures of  her  amiable  philosophy. 

Festus  Felix  Connor,  though  having,  according  to  his 
own  showing,  long  since  lost  the  literal  title  to  bis  two 
first  names,  is  yet  one  upon  whom  the  hand  of  misfor- 
tune is  incapable  of  leaving  any  sensible  imprint,  and 
he  not  only  practices  the  philosophy  of  contentment 
successfully  in  his  own  case,  but  is  obviously  bent  upon 
disseminating  the  principles  of  so  admirable  an  art ;  and 
impresses  his  doctrine  so  well  upon  the  mind  of  his  new 
pupil,  that  before  the  conclusion  of  their  journey 
Mountwarren  is  made  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  the 
gloomy  dissatisfaction  he  had  hitherto  permitted  to  cloud 
his  thoughts  and  looks. 

They  arrive  upon  the  banks  of  Windermere,  in  which 
beautiful  situation  is  found  the  home  of  Felix  Connor. 
Here  the  reader  is  introduced  to  two  other  characters 
the  twin  children  of  Connor,  Cleone  the  daughter,  the 
heroine  of  the  story,  and  her  brother  Leon  a  blind  child 
of  peculiar  intelligence  and  singularly  affectionate  dis- 
position. The  beauty  of  Cleone  does  not  fail  to  make 
impression  on  the  susceptible  heart  of'  the  young  tra- 
veller, whilst  the  extreme  simplicity  and  unaffected 
manners  of  the  family  excite  in  him  feelings  of  growing 
esteem.  A  Dutch  footman  and  his  wife  conclude  the 
list,  without  adding  to  iti  '"  '  -= 
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immediately  recognises  as  Lia  oM  friends  iind  iuimui 
neighbours,  the  Arffeurs.  Sir  Edward  Arfleur  is  de- 
scribed as  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  hearty  and 
well  meaning  but  of  no  very  enlarged  views.  Frank 
Arfleur,  the  son,  is  a  person  introduced  for  so  little  pur- 
pose, and  then  so  suddenly  dismisj^ed,  as  to  render  it  a 
pity  that  he  should  have  been  called  into  existence 
at  all ;  but  Rosina  his  sister,  the  spiritual  Kosina,  is  a 
character  of  more  importance.  This  interview,  which 
is  as  short  as  it  was  unexpected,  admits  us  to  a  know- 
ledge of  some  mutual  sentiments  of  the  tender  kind 
which  formerly  existed  in  the  breasu  of  Rosina  and 
Mountwarren,  but  which  a  long  cessation  of  intercourse 
had  interrupted.  The  love  for  Cleone,  however,  having 
all  the  force  of  a  new  passion  in  its  favour,  prcdomi- 
minates,  and  in  a  visit  which  our  hero  pays  at  the  house 
of  Sir  Edward  Arfleur,  he  makes  no  scruple  of  unfold- 
ing to  Rosina  the  state  of  his  affections  ;  an  avowal, 
which  is  received  by  her  with  a  composure  very  credit- 
able to  her  understanding,  but  perhaps  somewhat  dis- 
paraging to  her  sensibility.  From  the  description  which 
Mountwarren  gives  of  his  new  friends  the  Connors, 
Rosina  conceives  a  strong  desire  to  cultivate  their  ac- 
quaintance, a  desire  which  she  ultimately  succeeds  in 
gratifying,  though  at  first  strenuously  opposed  by  her 
father,  who  with  all  the  peremptory  philosophy  of  a 
country  squire  afsociatcs  nothing  but  disaffection  and 
disloyalty  with  the  known  independence  of  Connor,  and 
in  answer  to  Mountwarren's  enconiiums  upon  his  friend's 
natural  nobility,  talks  of  •'  levelling  principles,"  and  of 
**  standing  by  the  institutions  of  one's  country,"  &c. 
But  the  principal  objection  entertained  by  Sir  Edward 
Arfleur,  no  doubt,  is  the  inequality  of  fortune  between 
the  two  families.  This  "  icy  barrier"  it  is  for  the  liberal 
minded  Rosina  to  dissolve  by  her  free  and  open  address. 
She  visits  the  Connors,  finds  in  them  all  the  excellent 
and  interesting  qualities  she  has  been  led  to  expect,  and 
above  all  experiences  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  case  of 
the  poor  blind  Leon.  If  sympathy  is  akin  to  love,  so 
is  gratitude,  and  to  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate  sufferer, 
feelings,  arising  from  this  evidence  of  a  regard  so  new 
to  him  in  a  stranger,  are  communicated,  which  rapidly 
passing  over  the  stages  that  lie  between  kindness  and 
passion,  convert  him  from  the  humble  object  of  Rosina's 
pity  to  the  .irdent  candidate  for  her  love.  Far  from 
meeting  the  repulses  of  prudery  or  the  coquet's  heartless 
indifference,  Leon's  fate  reserves  him  for  the  rare  hap- 
piness of  an  immediate  and  complete  reciprocity  of  af- 
fection, and  though  the  lovers  separate  at  this  period 
of  their  history,  it  is  with  that  mutual  declaration 
which  softens  the  pains  of  absence. 

The  Arfleurs*  return  home  into  Gloucestershire,  and 
Mountwarren's  departure  from  the  lakes,  takes  place 
immediately  afterwards.  An  erroneous  impression  in 
the  breast  of  the  tender  Cleone,  from  which  much  of 
the  interest  of  the  storv  depends,  takes  its  rise  from  this 


cixcumstance.  Mountwarren's  ^liberations  upon  the 
prospects  of  his  life  conduct  him  to  this  resolution,  rim. 
to  repair  to  London  forthwith,  in  the  hopej  of  pro- 
pitiating Fortune  by  well-directed  exertions  in  his  pro- 
fession, so  long  supinely  neglected  by  him,  and  with  the 
fiirther  purpose  of  soliciting  the  asnstanoe  of  his  mo- 
ther, a  widow,  who,  together  with  his  two  sisters,  is  ro- 
siding  at  Boulogne ;  then  to  return  to  Cleone  on  the 
wings  of  love,  and  ask  her  to  shitre  his  fortune  and  his 
heart.  How  these  schemes  come  to  be  concealed  from 
the  knowledge  of  her  whom  they  most  concern,  it  is  not 
easy  to  suppose.  It  is  a  raservation,  as  it  appcnn  to 
us,  more  remarkable  for  its  accommodation  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  plot  than  for  its  consistency  with  pro- 
Imbility.  Cleone,  in  her  ignorance  of  the  intentions  of 
Mountwarren,  attributes  his  hasty  departure  to  an  im- 
padence  of  the  separation  from  Kosina  Arfleur,  whom 
she  imagines  him  to  regard  with  feelings  of  love,  and 
to  be  now  bent  on  pursuing.  Her  own  feelings  are 
those  of  the  most  poignant  grief,  which,  the  moment 
Mountwarren  has  left  her  b  vented  in  floods  of  tear*. 
The  following  pretty  passage  occurs  in  this  place,  and 
may  convey  some  idea  of  the  pleasing  style  in  which 
these  volumes  aro  written. 

"There  is  no  pang  like  that  of  unrequited  love — so 
-many  vulnerable  portions  of  our  nature  are  wounded  by 
it ;  even  pride,  ever  prompt  at  the  call  of  oflfended  self- 
love,  brings  but  late  relief,  and  comes  rather  to  repair 
ruin  than  to  avert  it ;  while  memory,  like  a  very  anti- 
quary, picks  up  sundry  little  relics  that  were  better  left 
to  be  buried  with  subverted  hopes." 

A  few  daya  subsequent  to  the  departure  of-  the  Ar- 
fleurs and  Montwarren,  an  event  transpires  which  altess 
the  whole  aspect  of  things.  Intelligence  of  the  failure  . 
of  a  bank  in  which  was  invested  the  moderate  capital 
upon  which  Felix  Connor  maintained  his  little  house- 
hold, comes  upon  them  like  a  death-blow,  and  beggary! 
states  them  in  the  face.  The  old  man's  philosophy  m 
now  brought  to  the  test,  and  is  happily  found  to  be  of 
no  spurious  growth  ;  he  bears  his  reverse  like  a  stoic,  or, 
which  is  better,  like  a  man,  and  has  the  happiness  to 
find  his  children  not  behind  him  in  all  the  qualities  that 
can  adorn  adversity.  They  relinquish  their  home  and 
proceed  to  London,  a  movement  rendered  desirable  by 
the  complete  state  of  a  treatise  on  the  '^Philosophy  of 
Happiness"  which  Mr.  Connor,  the  author,  purposes  to 
submit  to  a  London  publisher.  Vandorf,  the  Dutch 
servant,  not  sorry  to  separate  from  his  spouse,  accom- 
panies the  expedition.  Mr.  Connor  having  taken  up  his 
residence  at  Islington,  loses  no  time  in  seeking  Mount- 
warren. The  latter,  however,  has  left  his  cnambere, 
and  is  reported  to  have  passed  over  to  France,  and 
Connor's  inquiries  can  elicit  nothing  more  satisfactory. 
The  next  obiect  which  occupies  his  mind  is  the  sale  of 
his  treatise,  and  for  this  purpose  he  proceeds  to  various 
publishers,  with  whom  the  description  of  his  interview 
presents  no  novelty,  for  the  reason  that  it  only  describes 
disappointment  and  disgust.  At  length  a  bookseller  of 
daring  benevolence,  goes  the  length  of  expressing  hie 
consent  to  see  it.  The  expectation  revived  in  the  mind 
of  Connor  upon  this  hint,  causes  our  authoress  to  ex- 
claim, feelingly,  <*  How  little  soothes  the  buoyant  spirit 
of  genius ;  and  yet  the  world  is  so  unwilling  to  yield 
that  little  !*' 

The  wished  for  object  is  at  last  attained,  and  proof 
sheets  and  printer's  devils  come  to  gladden  the  heart 
of  poor  Connor.  Anxiety,  however,  had  enfeebled  the 
old  man,  and  he  suffers  a  tedious  illness.  During  her 
father's  confinement,  Cleone  has  to  act  upon  her  respon- 
sibility, and  her  management  of  the  household  affairs, 
under  the  combined  disadvantages  of  inexperienced 
youth  and  overwhelming  poverty,  exhibit  her  in  a  point 
ofTiewat  once  delightful  and  painful.  In  the  mean- 
time Leon,  being  able  to  contrive  no  other  means  of 
contributing  to  his  sister's  exertions,  decides  upon  play- 
ing the  Savoyard.  Disguised,  with  Vandorf  for  his 
treasurer,  he  allows  himself  to  be  conducted  to  the  dif- 
ferent squares,  and  there  by  his  singing,  an  art  in 
which  he  is  represented  as  skilful,  he  succe«fds  in  col- 
lecting something  towards  his  father's  subsistence.  In 
the  course  of  one  of  these  peregrinations,  having  halted 
opposite  to  a  handsome  house,  he  hears  a  voice  on  the 
steps  which  he  immediately  recognized  as  that  of  Ro- 
sina Arfleur.  She  is  leaving  the  house ;  Leon  entreats 
Vandorf  to  lead  him  in  pursuit  of  her,  that  they  may 
discover,  if  possible,  the  place  where  she  is  sojourning, 
'lliey  miss  her,  however,  and  Leon  returns  home  under 
the  influence  of  the  most  agonising  feelings.  His  evi- 
dent suflierings  excite  the  anxious  curiosity  of  his  fs- 
ther'  and  sister ;  and,  after  mucn  fruitless  entreaty 
Cleone  alone  is  successful  in  drawing  the  secret  from 
him.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  brought  about,  at 
well  as  the  remarks  which  introduce  the  dialogue,  de- 
serve the  utmost  praise  for  delicacy  of  thought  and 
feeling. 

Cleone,  with  her  own  desire  and  her  father's  consent, 
new  seeks  a  situation  as  goveriiess.  The  scene  with 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  the  advertiser,  and  her  five  daughters,  is 
so  natural  and  so  well  sustained,  that  we  are  sorry  our 
limits  forbid  its  insertion.  The  following  passage,  how- 
.ever,  is  short,  and  happily  describes  this  elegant  family 
"  In  the  masquerade  of  life,  gravity  is  Ute  garb  in 
which  imbecility  loves  to  array  itself;  and  it  may  gene- 
rally be  remarked,  that  those  who  have  least  in  their 
own  heads  are  roost  ready  to  shake  them  at  others.    . 

*'  Mrs.  Hawkins's  five  daughters,  destined,  probably* 
in  after  life,  to  luxuriate,  like  herself,  into  rotundity  o( 
form,  were  singularly  spare,  with  shrewd  severe  faceSi 
Already  the  frequent  frown,  had  antedated  their  brows 
the  chsjactec  of  age  by  the  ageasy  of  unkindness,  vm3 
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ADVBRTfSSMENTS 


On  TncwUr,  AprU  1,  wlU  be  irobUi;bed,  Vol.  I.,  price  ftd.  to  be 


oontinued  Monthly,  of 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  POPULAR  INSTRUCTION; 
compriiinf  Elementary  Trcfttiaet  on  Scientific  SnliiJects, 
dlTested  of  Tecbnicalitlee,  and  adapted  to  all  depeea  of  intelU. 
fence,  on  the  same  plan,  and  partly  translated  from  the  "  Bib- 
Uotkcqae  Popolalre,**  pnbUahed  by 

M.  Aruo  M.  Oeoffray  8C.  HUaIre 

J.  P.  de  Beranger  De  Juasleu 

Puke  de  Baaaano  Laa  Caaaea 

Count  Alex,  de  la  Bordt        Orfila 
F.  Curler  Parisot 

E.  Ducbatalet  ViUerme 

C.  Duptn  Agaaaon  de  Orandaagne. 

Gay.Luasac 
And  other  dlatingulshed  Statesmen  and  Fhllotophers  In  Paris, 
Edited  by  Dr.  J.  P.  LITCHFIELD. 
NOTICE. 
In  offerinff  this  Library  to  the  British  public,  the  Proprietors 
bee  to  reman  that  they  hove  been  Induced  to  enter  upon  ita 
TOblication  partly  In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  success 
which  has  attended  the  "  Bibllotheque,'*  published  by  the  abore 
celebrated  In  France,  but  principally  fh>m  the  conriction  of  the 
aacessltyof  a  similar  work  in  England.    Knowledge  has  been 
called  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  driUsation  j  up  to  a  late  pe- 
riod  it  has  been  bat  too  much  defaced  by  technicality,  and  the 
difllcultles  which  attended  its  acquisition.    It  was  the  desire  of 
ff^erlng  science  from  their  encumbrances  that  Dr.  Amott,  Mr. 
BcU>bage,  and  a  host  of  other  learned  and  excellent  men,  com. 
nenced  their  labours ;  and  it  is  a  humble  bht  honest  helpmate 
In  the  same  rineyard,  that  "  The  Library  of  Popular  Instruction^* 


bcglna  its  t 

In  the  course  of  their  publication,  the  Proprietors  Intend  to 
draw  largely  from  the  parent  stock,  the  "  Bibllotheque  Popu. 
.jdre.**  A  literal  translation  of  this  work  would  be  inexpedient, 
because  of  its  purely  national  character,  and  because  also  of  the 
dUTerent  opinions  entertained  on  particular  points  by  the  learned 
of  both  countries.  On  some  sul^ects,  as  geology,  toology,  ftc, 
•ntirdy  new  treatises  will  be  written.  In  that  of  xoology,  for  in< 
•tance,  the  principles  of  the  sciences  will  be  first  explained,  and 
then  again  Illustrated  by  reference  to  the  history  and  habits  of 
•nimau,  in  the  hope  that,  by  mixing  the  "  dulce  et  utile,*'  the 
■ol^ect  will  be  dlTcsted  of  its  dryness,  and  rendered  more  In. 
Titlng  and  easy  of  comprehension. 

**The  Pbpuur  Library  of  Instruction**  will  be  published  regu. 
Inrty  on  the  1st  of  every  Month,  at  6d.  each  Vol. 

PtibUahed  by  Sparrow  and  Co.,  at  the  Bell's  Weekly  Magasiae 
Ofice,  11  Crane-court,  Reetotreet. 


€OBBETT'S      MAGAZINE. 
PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

Tliis  Magasine  stands  forward  aa  the  representative  o(  that 
strong  common-sense  school,  of  which  Mr.  Cobbett  is  the  un. 
fllnddng  duunpion.  To  foil  the  cold-hearted  cruelty  of  the 
system-mongers  iriio  infest  the  corutry  at  this  present  lime,  to 
present  a  bulwark  of  practical  experience  against  the  theoretical 
wisdom  of  the  Scotch  <*  fedosofers,'*  and  to  prove  to  the  wise 
iv«n  of  Uiis  modem  Gotham  that  there  are  more  things  in  the 
notid  than  are  dreamt  of  in  thdr  philoaophy,  is  the  ob^tct  and 
aim  of  this  publication. 

Aa  a  "  Preventive  Check**  upon  the  headlong  proceedings  of 
quack  Poor  Law  Commissioners  and  amateur  L^islators,  this 
IfaMxine  will  be  found  invaluable. 

llie  BighU  of  the  Labouring  Caases,  agricultural  and  mecha. 
Ileal,  wUf  be  boldly  declared  and  fearlessly  advocated.  Nor  will 
the  TiUDKS*  Unions,  much  as  thdr  objects  have  been  mistaken 
jmd  misrepresented,  and  foully  as  thdr  worthy  endeavours  to 
protect  the  rights  of  industry  have  been  calumniated,  be  neglected 
or  undefended  in  **  Cobbett*s  Magasine.** 

So  much  for  the  serious  affairs  of  life.  The  lover  of  literature 
will  find  in  this  Magasine  a  Treasure  of  Intelligence,  a  Store- 
house of  Intellectual  Pleaaures.  a  Fund  of  Amusement,  and  a 
Library  of  Inatruction,  such  aa  has  never  hitherto  been  imparted 
In  the  pagea  of  a  Monthly  Periodical ;  for  while  one-third  only 
of  the  Magasine  will  be  devoted  to  Politics,  the  remaining  two. 
thirds  will  be  in  tbat  spirit  of  gay  and  light  magasine  literature, 
which  during  the  rcfbrm  exdtement  was  banished  by  the  severe 
but  dull  importance  of  PoliUcal  Discussion.  The  Bdles-Lettres 
and  the  Arts  will  here  reign  paramount.  True  English  Humour 
will  be  fostered  and  encouraged.  A  oarland  of  flowers  will  be 
woven  round  tb;  brows  of  Cars,  and  every  means  will  be  re- 
sorted  to  for  creating  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  fine  taste 
which  has  been  hitherto  the  sole  privilege  of  the  rich  and  arlsto. 
cratical,  but  will  now  be  the  proud  ooast  of  the  poor  and  educated. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  inferiority  in  the  price  of  this 
Magasine,  which  will  contain  for  one  shilling  as  much  aa  the 
more  expensive  periodicals  at  half-a-crown,  will  therefore  pro. 
duce  an  Inferiority  of  contcnUj  for  from  the  extensive  increase 
of  drculation  which  has  immediately  resulted  from  the  reduc 
tlon  in  price  of  "  CobbeU's  Magazine,"  the  Proprietors  are  en- 
abled to  compete  in  thdr  scale  of  remuneration  for  contributions 
Vltb  the  most  expensive  Periodicals  of  the  day. 
Office,  Bolt  Court. 


NEW    NOVELS. 

In  3  voU.  post  8vo. 

THE         HAMILTONS 
By  the  Author  of  *  Mothers  and  Daughiers.* 
«*Mrs.  6ore  is  undenlobly  one  of  the  wItUest  writers  of  the 
present  day.    *  The  Hamiltons*  is  a  most  llvdy,  clever,  and  en- 
Urtaining  work.**— W/«wy  OosreMe. 
••  The  design  of  the  book  Is  new,  and  the  execution  exceUent.** 

II. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected, 
PETER    SIMPLE. 
«« The  roost  amusing  of  Captain  Marryat*s  amusing  Novels.**— 
ZAierarw  OoMttU, 

in. 

Second  Edition,  enlarged,  3  vols. 

TRAITS    AND    TRADITIONS    OP    PORTUGAL. 

By  Miss  Pardoe. 

"  A  very  singular  and  effective  union  of  tiie  best  'properties 

which  we  seek  for  in  books  of  travels,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in 

works  of  Imagination  on  the  other.**— ilf<m/A(y  Review, 

A    YEAR    AT    HARTLEBURY: 
A  Tkle. 
By  Chbbrt  and  Fxin  Stae. 
V. 
In  2  Vols. 
CECIL    HYDE; 
A  Novd. 
••  This  is  a  new  Pelham.    It  is  altogether  a  novel  of  manners, 
and  paints  wlih  truth  and  vivadty  the  panorama  of  fashionable 
w,deey.**-i«to.  ^ 

THE      DEFORMED: 

A  Novd.    (Just  ready.) 
I  andOtley,  Public  Library,  Condult-ftrttt. 


BELL'S  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE. 
A  lithographic  Portrait  of  H.  R.  H.  THE  DUKE  OF 
SUSSEX  will  be  given  Orati*  with  this  Magasine  on  Saturday 
next,  April  6th. 

Price  Two.penee. 


In  Numbers,  Weekly,  comprising  8  dosely-printed  folio  i 
price  One  Penny,  or  In  Parts,  Monthly,  price  6d.,  stitched  In  a 
neat  Wrapper, 

THE  LADIES'  PENNY  GAZETTE; 
Mirror  of  Fashion,  and  Miscbllant  of  Insttrvctiom 
Iw.  Tbx  Ladiks*  Pknny  GAzarni  contains  the  Newest 
Firendi  and  English  Fashions,  illustrated  with  numerous  En. 
grarings  and  Directions  by  which  any  Lady  may  make  the 
Dresses  herself— Accurate  views  and  Descriptions  of  Faahlonable 
Resorts  and  Assemblages— Mdsic,  arrangea  for  the  Piano-Forte, 
Harp,  &c. — Interesting  Tales,  Etsays,  and  Poetry — Critidsms 
on  toe  Arts,  Drama,  New  Music,  &c. — and  Selections  of  every 
kind  likdy  to  improve  or  amuse  the  Female  Mind. 
&EIGH  HUNTS  OPINION  OF  THE  PENNY  GAZETTE. 

"  We  mus  trequireall  our  ftUr  readers,  "  an*  they  love  us*'  (and 
It  Is  hard  if  they  do  not  love  us  a  little,  considering  we  love 
them  and  their  interests  so  much),  to  leave  off  instantly  what 
they  are  about  (prorided  they  are  not  saying  something  very 
kind  to  thdr  husbands),  and  send  to  King  Edward  Street,  Black- 
friars,  or  any  of  the  Periodical  booksellers,  for  The  Ladie^ 
Permff  Chutette.  lliey  have  no  notion  what  a  good  thing  It  Is  t 
how  sociable,  how  sensible,  how  miscellaneous,  how  alive  to  all 
the  sources  oif  pleasure  with  which  this  calumniated,  and  most 
capable,  and  divine  world  abounds ,  and  how  desirous  every  one 
should  ei^oy  them.  And  the  manner  is  as  spotless  as  the  matter 
Is  good ;  they  may  take  it  in  without  scruple  at  once,  and  put  it 
In  the  hands  of  those  they  love  best.  And  what  a  price !  a  penny 
a  week  1  the  cost  of  a  bun,  or  a  piece  of  bobbin ;  for  which  they 
have  prose  and  verse,  extract,  comments,  and  theatricals,  and 
always  a  good  wood-cut  of  fashions,  or  a  piece  of  music,  some- 
times  (as  in  the  number  before  us)  both.  Truly,  '*  Knowledge*' 
may  be  said  to  "  cry  out  in  the  streets'*  now-a-days }  and  she  cries 
here  in  her  prettiest,  as  well  as  her  cheapest,  manner.  It  is  the 
eryof  the  primroses. 

The  contributors  to  the  Ladiet*  Gazette  un  of  both  sexes,  and 
appear  to  consist  generally  of  the  aame  persons — friends,  we 
presume,  of  a  congenial  editor ;  and  a  pleasant  knot  of  people 
they  are.  One  writes  verse,  another  prose,  another  bo  h  verse 
and  prose,  and  all  agreeably,  and  with  a  true  feeling,  sometimes 
with  a  deep  one.  Thdr  subjects,  fur  the  must  part,  are  of  love 
and  the  country,  and  the  domestic  and  social  affections,  with  a 
sprinkle  of  town  matters,  like  news  brought  into  thdr  pleasant 
coterie,  the  milliner  comine  at  the  same  time  with  her  show  of 
bonnets  and  dresses,  and  the  pianoforte  bdng  at  hand  for  the 
new  song.  But  there  is  no  assumption  of  being  '  fine*  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  any  viilgarity  on  the  other.  All  is  calculated  to 
do  good  to  all ;  to  harmonlxe  pride,  and  devate  lowliness.  It  Is 
«  sort  of  Watteau  publication,  without  the  painters  airs  or  aris- 
tocracy ."-True  Sun. 

"  A  nice  bargain  for  ladies.**- JWrerory  Oaxette. 

»*»  Vol.  I.  of  the  Ladies*  Penny  Goxette  is  published,  price 
7s.  0d.  in  doth  boards,  forming  a  tastef^  use^  and  very 
cheap  Present-book  for  the  Fair  Sex.  W 

Published  at  the  Office,  King  Edward  Street,  New  Bridge 
Street,  where  all  the  Numbers,  rats,  and  Volumes,  are  always 
on  sale ;  and  sold  by  Berger,  Holywell  Street  t  SldU,  Paternoster 
Bow}  and,  on  order,  by  all  Venders  of  Periodlealt. 


•IR  WAITSB  •COTV't 

■laoiLLAinioirt  prosb  works. 

On  the  flrM  of  May  wlU  be  published, 

Unllbrm  with  the  Wavcriy  Novels,  and  his  po«ms,  now  in  oooth 

of  publication. 

VOLUME  FIRST  of  a  new,  extended,  and  corrected 
Edition  of  the  MISCELLANEOUS  PU08E  WORKS  at 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart,  to  be  contined  in  Monthly  Vo. 
lumes,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Embellished  Hith  Por^ 
traits.  Frontispieces,  Vignette  Titles,  and  Maps.  The  designs  o: 
the  Landscapes  ftrom  Real  Scenes,  by  J.  M.  W.TURNER,  R.  A. 

The  great  success  which  has  attended  the  periodical  issues  of 
Sir  WalUr  Scott's  Novels  and  Poetry,  leads  the  proprietors  t^ 
bring  form-ard  in  a  similar  form  HIS  BIISCKLLANEOUf 
PROSE  WORKS,  which  they  will  endeavour  to  do,  so  as  equall*^ 
to  deserve  the  patronage  of  the  Public. 

It  is  thdr  purpose  to  observe  the  chronological  order  with 
much  strictness  as  they  shall  find  possible.  The  Early  Volumo^^ 
WlU  contain  the  Lives  of  DllYDEN  and  SWIFT  ,and  the  as  ye> 
less  widely  drculated,  though  even  more  interesting,  Bioirra . 
phlcal  Memoirs,  of  RICHARDSON,  FIELDING,  SMOLI^Tf 
CUMBERLAND,  GOLDSMITH,  JOHNSON,  STEBNK. 
HENRY  MACKENZIE,  WALPOLE,  KEEVE,  RADCLIFFE, 
LE  SAGE,  JOHNSTONE,  BAGE,  CHARLOTTK  SMITH, 
SIC  RALPH  SADLER,  DR.  LEYDEN,  MISS  SEWAllD, 
DE  FOE,  &c.  These  Voluma  wiU  be  enriched  with  Portraits 
of  DRYDEN,  SWIFT,  SMOLLETT,  and  MACKENZIE,  be- 
sides  Vignette  Embellishments. 

Another  important  portion  of  this  series  will  be  the  life  of 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE,  which,  besides  two  authenUo 
Portndts,  and  engravings  after  Turner's  drawings  of  the  places 
most  strikingly  assodated  with  the  history  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  will  have  Maps  of  his  Campaign,  drawn  and  engraved  ex. 
pressly  for  this  PubUcatlon. 

The  text  of  the  Life  of  Napoleon  had  been  revised  with  great 
care  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself;  two  interleaved  copies  of  the 
last  edition  are  now  in  the  hands  of  his  Executor :— the  language 
haa  been  corrected  and  condensed ;  the  utmost  accuracy  has 
been  attended  to  as  to  dates;  a  most  careftil  comparison  haa 
been  made  with  the  numerous  biographies  that  had  anpeared 
since  the  publication  of  the  First  end  Second  Editioai'  of  the 
work— and  copious  Editorial  Notes  will  now  be  attached,  con- 
taining brief  notices  of  the  many  distinguished  men  who  acted 
a  prominent  part  In  the  eventflil  wars  which  followed  the  French 
Revolution. 

One  or  more  volumes  of  this  collection  will  comprise  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  contribuUons  to  the  prlndpal  periodical  works  of  his 
time.  It  is  well  known  that  he  was  at  one  period  among  tne  chief 
supports  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  at  a  Uter  one  of  the  Quar- 
tcrly,  and  his  Essays  (now  first  collected)  ttoxti  these  Journals 
and  others,  must  ever  form  a  mo«t  interesting  feature  in  his 
literary,  and  even  In  his  personal  career. 

The  Series  will  close  with  the  far-famed  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
fkther,  which  will  also  have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Turner's  lllus. 
tratlng  pendl. 

The  Work  to  be  comprised  In  Twenty-Two  Volumes ;  the 
publication  to  commence  on  the  1st  of  May.  1834,  and  to  bo 
continued  on  the  1st  day  of  each  month  till  completed. 

Robert  Caddl.  Edinburgh ;  "WTiltaker  and  Co.,  London. 

Specimens  of  the  Illustrations  may  be  seen  at  the  ahop 
every  Bookseller  in  Town  or  Country. 

As  above  may  be  had, 

I.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Poetry,  VoU.  I.  to  XI. 

II.  Waverly  Novels,  New  Edition,  48  Vols. 

III.  Completion  of  Waverly  Novels,  former  editions,  \nU% 
and  I2mo.  and  18mo. 


A  List  of  New  and  Interesting  Works.  Illustmted  by  Mr. 
Cruiksbank,  and  Published  by  W.  Kinn,  14,  Chandos  Street, 
West  Strand.— AgenU :  Abam  Black,  EtUnbttrgh,  and  W.  F. 
War  KHAN,  Dublin. 

CRUIKSHANK  <<AT  HOME!"    Second  Series.     In 
a  neat  post  8vo.  vol.  with  niunerous  original  Engravings  on 
Wood. 

'*  An  admirable  work,  containing  fhn  suiBdent  to  elldt  shouts 
of  laughter  fVom  the  strictest  Puritan  that  ever  lived.  Even  St. 
AoNKW  and  his  twin-brother,  Sps.vckr  Pkrcbvai.,  must  trem- 
ble  at  so  formidable  an  antagonist  as  the  immortal  Cruiksbank 
—the  oiANT  of  TVS.**— Chronicle, 

«*»  A  few  copies  of  Cruiksbank  "At  Homb,**  First  Series, 
are  still  on  hand,  for  which  early  application  should  be  made. 

II.— CRUIKSHANK'S  TRIP  TO  GREENWICH  FAIR.— (A 
companion  to  "Hood's  Epplng  Hunt.**)  —  With  Seven  En- 
gravings on  Wood,  price  Is.  fid. 

III.— CRUIKSHANK  «.  Sir  ANDREW  AGNEW.  With 
numerous  Engravings,  price  Is.  6d. 

*'  We  most  earnestly  recommend  this  little  work  to  hppochon. 
driacM,  and  those  who  require  fun  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  Engrav- 
Ings  are  humourous  in  the  extreme."— Sttyuioy  Timet. 

IV.— WEE  WATTY;  a  Comic  Tale.  By  the  late  Andrew 
PIcken.  with  Engravings  by  Cmlkshank,  price  Is.  6d. 

v.— MARY  OGILVIE;  aTale.  By  the  same  author.  With 
Seven  Illustrations  by  Cruiksbank,  In  an  elegant  post  6vo.  vol. 

^  VI.— CRUIKSHANK'S  CABINET  LIBRARY.  An  Ever^ 
green  of  fun,  for  all  timrs  and  all  srasoxs.  With  nume- 
rous Engravings.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  price  58.  6d.  each,  hand- 
somdy  bound.— Vol.  III.,  7s. 

VII.— CRUIKSHANK'S  COMIC  ALBUM.  A  General  Col- 
lection of  the  jeu-d*e*prUt  illustrated  by  Mr.  Cruiksbank 
with  120  Engravings,  price,  handsomely  bound,  24s.  Vol.  III. 
(separate)  10s.  6d. 

"These  little  volumes.  In  tiieir  present  handsome  form,  will 
be  most  acceptable  to  the  public.  They  abound  with  f\in  and 
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ON  A  8TONS. 
l^ooEiHO  aboot  OS  doriog  a  walk  to  lee  what  aabject  we 
•could  write  upon  in  this  oar  second  number,  that  should 
be  fiuniliar  to  erery  body,  and  afford  as  striking  a  spe- 
ciDen  as  we  could  giTe,  of  the  entertainment  to  be  found 
in  the  commonest  objects,  our  eyes  lighted  upon  a  stone. 
It  was  a  conunoo  pebble,  a  flint ;  such  as  a  little  boy 
^icks  before  him  as  he  goes,  by  way  of  making  haste 
with  a  message,  and  saying  his  new  shoes. 

*'  A  stooe !"  cries  a  reader,  **  a  flint !  the  Teiy  sym- 
bol of  a  miser !  What  can  be  got  out  of  that  V 

The  question  is  well  put ;  but  a  little  reflection  on  the 

part  of  our  [interrogator  would  sooa  rescue  the  poor 

slone  from  the  comparision.  Strike  him  at  any  rate,  and 

you  will  get  something  out  of  him : — warm  his  heart, 

•wad  out  come  the  genial  sparks  that  shall  gladden  your 

hearth,  and  put  hot  dishes  on  your  table.    This  is  not 

miser's  work.  A  French  poet  has  described  the  proceas, 

well  known  to  the  maid-ser?ant,  when  she  stoops,  with 

flashing  face,  over  the  tinder-box  on  a  cold  morning, 

and  rejoices  to  see  the  first  laugh  of  the  fire.   A  sexton, 

in  the  poem  we  allude  to,  is  striking  a  light  in  a 

cknrch: — 

— Bolrade,  qntToit  que  Is  peril  approdie. 
Let  urete,  cttiraiit  on  ftasU  de  n  podie, 
]>cs  vciuce  d*  nn  oalUoo,  qu'  il  Arappe  an  meme 
n  fUt  JaUlfr  on  feu  qui  petillt  en  tortant ; 
St  Mentot  ao  braaler  d*  one  mecbe  enflammee, 
Montre,  a  Taide  dn  matn,  one  dre  aUammee. 

IMUmi. 
The  prudent  sexton,  ttodlous  to  reveal 
Dark  nolca.  here  takes  fh>in  oot  his  pouch  a  steel) 
Then  strikes  upon  a  flint.    In  many  a  spark 


Forth  leapt  the  sprightly  fire  against  the  dark ; 
The  tinder  feels  the  UtUe  Uahtninc  hit. 
The  match  provokes  It,  and  a  candle's  Ut. 


We  shall  not  stop  to  pursue  this  fiery  point  into  all 
Its  consequences,  to  shew  what  a  world  of  beauty  or  of 
formidable  power  is  contained  in  that  single  property  of 
oar  friend  flint,  what  fires,  what  lights,  what  conflagra- 
tions,  what  myriads  of  eliek$  of  triggers — awful  sounds 
before  battle,  when  instead  of  letting  his  flint  do  its 
pfoper  good-natured  work  of  cooking  his  supper,  and 
wanning  his  wife  and  himself  orer  their  cottage-fire,  the 
poor  fellow  is  made  to  kill  and  be  killed  by  other  poor 
fellows,  whose  brains  are  strewed  about  the  place  for 
want  of  knowing  better. 

But  to  return  to  the  natural,  quiet  condition  of  our 
friend,  and  what  he  can  do  for  us  in  a  peaceful  way,  and 
so  as  to  please  meditation  ; — what  think  you  of  him  as 
the  musician  of  the  brooks  ?  as  the  unpretending  player 
on  those  watery  pipes  and  flageolets,  during  the  hot 
noon,  or  the  silence  of  the  night  t  Without  the  pebblo 
the  brook  would  want  its  prettiest  murmur.  And  then, 
in  reminding  you  of  these  murmurs,  he  reminds  you  of 
the  poets. 

A  noise  as  of  a  hidden  hrook 
lb  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Slngeth  a  quiet  tune.~Co/0rid;ge. 

Yes,  the  brook  Mngeth;  but  it  would  not  sing  so  well,— 
it  would  not  hsTO  that  tone  and  ring  in  its  music,  with- 
out the  stooe. 

Then  'gan  the  shepherd  gaUier  Into  one 

Bis  straggling  goats,  and  drove  them  to  a  ford. 
Whose  ccerule  stream,  rumbling  in  pebble-stone,* 
Crept  under  most  as  green  as  any  gourd. 

Spenaer't  Onat, 

Spenser's  Gnat,  observe ;  he  wrote  a  whole  poem  upon 
a  gnat,  and  a  most  beautiful  one  too,  founded  upon  an- 
other poem  on  the  same  subject  written  by  the  great  Ro- 
^an  poet  Virgil,  not  because  these  great  poets  wanted  or 
were  unequal  to  great  subjects,  such  as  all  the  world 
fhiok  great,  but  because  they  thought  no  care,  and  no 
Jbtching  oot  of  beauty  and  wonder,  ill  bestowed  upon 

*  BnmbUog  In  pebble-stone**  Is  a  pretty  enlargement  of  Vir. 

g*s  **  susnrrantls'*  (whispering) .   Oreen  a»  any  gourd  is  also  an 
provement  as  well  as  an  admtion.    The  expreuion  is  as  fVes h 
aa  the  colour. 
[•TAttBOW  AirP  00.  CaAlIB  COURT.] 


the  smallest  marrellous  object  of  God's  workmanship 
The  gnat,  in  their  poems,  is  the  creature  that  he  really 
is,  full  of  elegance  and  Tivacity,  airy,  trumpeted,  and 
plumed,  and  dancing  in  the  sunbeams,— not  the  con- 
tempt of  some  thoughtless  understandmg,  which  sees  in 
it  nothing  but  an  insect  coming  to  vex  its  skin.  The 
eye  of  the  poet,  or  other  informed  man,  is  at  once  tele- 
scope and  microscope,  able  to  traverse  the  great  hea- 
vens, and  to  do  justice  to  the  least  thing  they  have 
created. 

But  to  our  brook  and  pebbles.  See  how  one  pleasant 
thing  reminds  people  of  another.  A  pebble  reminded 
ns  of  the  brooks,  and  the  brooks  of  the  poets,  and  the 
poets  remind  us  of  the  beauty  and  comprehensiveness 
of  their  words,  whether  belonging  to  the  subject  in  hand 
or  not.  No  true  poet  makes  use  of  a  word  for  nothing. 
"  CctruU  stream,"  says  Spenser ;  but  why  cetrule,  which 
comes  from  the  Latin,  and  seems  a  pedantic  word,  espe- 
cially as  it  signifies  blue,  which  he  might  have  had  in 
English  1  The  reason  is,  not  only  that  it  means  fiky- 
bluet  aod  therefore  shews  us  how  blue  the  sky  was  at 
the  time,  and  the  cause  why  the  brook  was  of  such  a 
colour  (for  if  he  had  wanted  a  word  to  express  nothing 
but  that  circumstance,  he  might  have  said  sky-blue  at 
once,  however  quaint  it  might  have  sounded  to  modem 
ears : — oe  would  have  cared  nothing  for  that ;  it  was  his 
busbess  to  do  justice  to  nature,  and  leave  modem  ears, 
as  they  grew  poetical,  to  find  it  out);  but  the  word 
ecnuU  was  also  a  beautiful  word,  beautiful  for  the 
sound,  and  expressive  of  a  certain  liquid  yet  neat  soft- 
ness, somewhat  resembling  the  mixture  of  soft  hissing, 
rumbling,  and  inward  music  of  the  brook. — We  beg  the 
reader's  indulgence  for  thus  stopping  him  by  the  way,  to 
dwell  on  the  beauty  of  a  word ;  but  poets*  words  are 
miniature  creations,  as  curious,  after  their  degree,  as  the 
insects  and  the  brooks  themselves;  and  when  com- 
panions find  themselves  in  pleasant  spots,  it  i^  natural 
to  wander  both  in  feet  and  Ulk. 

So  much  for  the  agreeable  sounds  of  which  the  sight 
of  a  common  stone  may  remind  us,  (for  we  have  not 
chosen  to  go  so  far  back  as  the  poetry  of  Orpheus,  who 
is  said  to  have  made  the  materials  of  stone-walls  answer 
to  his  lyre,  and  dance  themselves  int9  shape  without 
troubling  the  mason.)  We  shall  come  to  grander  echoes 
by-and-bye.  Let  us  see,  meanwhile,  how  pleasant  the 
sight  itself  may  be  rendered.  Mr.  Wordsworth  shall 
do  it  for  us  in  his  exquisite  little  poem  on  the  fair 
maiden  who  died  by  the  river  Dove.  Our  volume  is 
not  at  hand,  but  we  remember  the  passage  we  more 
particularly  allude  to.  It  is  where  he  compares  his  mo- 
dest, artless,  and  sequestered  beauty  with 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  fVom  the  eye } 
Fsir  as  the  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

Is  not  that  beautiful  ?  Can  any  thing  express  a  lovelier 
loneliness  than  the  violet  half  hidden  by  the  mossy  stone 
-—the  delicate  blue-eyed  flower  against  the  country 
green  t  And  then  the  loving  imagination  of  this  fine 
poet,  exalting  the  object  of  his  earthly  worship  to  her  divine 
birth-place  and  future  abode,  suddenly  raises  his  eyes 
to  the  firmament,  and  sees  her  there,  the  solitary  star  of 
his  heaven. 

But  stone  does  not  want  even  moss  to  render  him  in- 
teresting. Here  is  another  stone,  and  another  solitary 
evening  star,  as  beautifully  introduced  as  the  others,  but 
for  a  different  purpose.  It  is  in  the  opening  words  of 
Mr.  Keats*8  poem  of  Hyperion,  where  he  describes  the 
dethroned  monsrch  of  the  gods,  sitting  in  his  exile  :— 

Deep  In  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vale. 
Far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  mom. 
Far  ftom  the  fiery  noon,  and  Eve's  one  star. 
Sate  grey.hair'd  Saturn,  quiet  as  a  stone. 


Quiet  as  a  stone  1  Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  quiet 
than  that.  Not  a  syllable  or  a  sigh  will  stone  utter, 
though  you  watch  and  bear  him  company  for  a  whole 
week  on  the  most  desolate  moor  in  Cumberland.  Thus 
silent,  thus  unmoved,  thus  insensible  to  whatever  cir- 
cumstances might  be  taking  place,  or  spectators  might 
think  of  him,  was  the  soul-stunned  old  patriarch  of  the 
gods.  We  may  picture  to  ourselves  a  large,  or  a  small 
stone,  as  we  please— Stone-henge,  or  a  pebble.  The 
simplicity  and  grandeor  of  tmth  do  not  care  which. 
The  silence  is  the  thing, — its  intensity,  its  unalterable* 
ness. 

Our  friend  pebble  is  here  in  grand  company,  and  you 
may  think  him  (though  we  hope  not,)  unduly  bettered  by 
it  But  see  what  Shakspeare  will  do  for  him  in  his 
hardest  shape  and  in  no  finer  company  than  a  pea- 
sant's :— 

Weariness 
Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  restive  sloth 
finds  the  down  pillow  hard. 

Sleeping  on  hard  stone  would  have  been  words  strong 
enough  for  a  common  poet ;  or  perhaps  he  would  have 
said,  "  resting,**  or  '*  profoundly  reposbg ;"  or  that  he 
could  have  made  his  "  bed  of  the  bare  floor ;"  and  the 
last  saying  would  not  have  been  the  worst ;  but  Shak- 
speare must  have  the  very  strongest  words  and  really 
profoundest  expressions,  and  he  finds  them  in  the  home* 
liest  and  most  primitive.  He  does  not  mince  the  matter, 
but  goes  to  the  root  of  both  sleep  and  stone— can  fnors 
upon  ihe  flint.  We  see  the  fellow  hardatit— ^1  upo« 
it— -deeply  drinking  of  the  forgetful  draught 

To  conclude  our  quotations  from  the  poets,  we  wil 
give  another  line  or  two  from  Shakspeare,  not  inappli- 
cable to  our  proposed  speculations  in  general,  and  still 
less  so  to  the  one  in  hand. 

Green,  a  minor  poet,  author  of  the  "Spleen,*'  an 
effusion  full  of  wit  and  good  sense,  gives  pleasant  ad- 
vice to  the  sick  who  want  exercise,  and  who  are  fright- 
ened with  hypochondria : 

Fling  but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies. 

And  this  reminds  us  of  a  pleasant  story  connected 
with  the  flinging  of  stones,  in  one  of  the  Italian  novels. 
Two  waggish  painters  persuade  a  simple  brother  of 
theirs,  that  there  is  a  plant  which  renders  the  finder  of 
it  invisible,  and  they  all  set  out  to  look  for  it  They 
pretend  suddenly  to  miss  him,  as  if  he  had  gone  away ; 
and  to  hb  great  joy,  while  throwing  stones  about  in  iL 
absence,  give  him  great  knocks  in  tlfe  ribs,  and  horribl. 
bruises,  he  hugging  himself  all  the  while  at  these  mani- 
fest proofs  of  his  success,  and  the  little  suspicion  which 
they  have  of  it  It  is  amusing  to  picture  him  to  one's 
fancy,  growing  happier  as  the  blows  grow  worse,  rubbing 
his  sore  knuckles  with  delight,  and  hardly  able  to  ejacu- 
late a  triumphant  Hah !  at  some  excessive  thump  in 
the  back. 

But  setting  aside  the  wonders  of  the  poets  and  the 
novelists.  Pebble,  in  his  own  person,  and  by  his  own 
family  alliances,  includes  wonders  far  beyond  the 
most  wonderful  things  they  have  imagined.  Wrongly  is 
Flint  compared  with  the  miser.  You  cannot,  to  be  sure, 
skin  him,  but  you  can  melt  him  ;  aye,  make  him  abso- 
lutely flow  into  a  liquid ; — ^flow  too  for  use  and  beauty ; 
and  become  light  unto  your  eyes,  goblets  to  your  table, 
and  a  mirror  to  your  beloved.  Bring  two  friends  of  his 
about  him,  called  Potash  and  Soda,  and  Flint  runs  into 
melting  tenderness,  and  is  no  longer  Flint ;  he  u  Glass 
You  look  through  him ;  you  drink  out  of  him ;  he  fur- 
nishes you  beautiful  and  transparent  shutters  against  the 
rain  and  cold ;  you  shave  by  him ;  protect  pictures  with 
him,  and  vratches,  and  books ;  are  assisted  by  him  in 
a  thousand  curious  philosophies  ;  are  helped  over  the 
sea  by  him;  and  he  makes  your  cathedral  windows 
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diTine  ;  and  enables  yoar  mittreis  toiwew  jent  pntnit 

in  ber  bosom. 

Bat  we  most  basten  to  close  oai^aitiele,  andl  btfng 

bis  most  precious  ricbes  down  in  a  sbower  surpassing 

tbe  rainbow.     Siom  is  tbe  bumble  relation,  nay,  the 

stock  and  parisdl  of  Predbui  Stpnet  Ruby;  Cmarald,. 

and  Sappbire  are  of  bis  Ikmily  I^-tf  tbe  fanUy  el  tba 

Flints — and  Flist  is  mon  in  tbspi  tbaa  anytking  else  t 

Tbat  t}m  babitatiais  and  seciet  kosomt  of  tbe  padoos' 

nMtolf  are  stone,  is  also  true;  but  it  is  little  compared 

witb  this.    Precious  stone,  for  tbe  most  part,  is  stone 

itself— is  flint— witb  some  wonderfuf  circumstance  of 

addition,  nobody  knows  wbat ;  but  witbout  tbe  flint,  tbe 

ptreciottsness  would  not  be.    Here  is  wealth  and  honour 

for  tbe  poor  Pebble!    Leok  at  bim,  SBid  tbinkwbat 

■pUadews  iswe  ftam  bis  leiie » 

Viery  Opsls,  upphlrtt,  ftmetbytts, 
JadntfaB,  hard  top»s,  gnm-gnm  emsnids, 
Beauteoufl  rabies,  spArkling  dtomonds, 
And  s«ld-Men  oottlr  stones  of  so  met  price. 
As  one  at  them,  UuUfferenlly  rated. 
Might  serre  in  peril  of  calamity, 
lb  raaaoia  9m^ktB0s  nom  capHvUy. 

MAB1.0W. 

"  sparkling  dianiood«",'are  not  properly  in  our  Ikt  of 
pebbles ;  for  diamoad,  the  moet  bdUiant  mystecy  of  aU« 
is  a  ehareoal  / 

What  now  remains  tor  tUnt,  thus  filling  tbe  eoffets 
of  wealth,  glorifying  the  crowns  of  sultans,  and  adding 
beams  to  beauty  itself  1  One  thing  greater  than  all, 
Tbe  oldest  and  stoniest  of  stone  is  granite,  and  gcaoite 
(as  far  as  we  know,)  is  tbe  chief  material  of  the  earth 
^tself— the  bones  of  tbe  world — tbe  sobstMce  of  out 
star* 

Honoured  therefore  be  thou,  thou  small  pebble  lying 
in  the  lane ;  and  wbeaever  any  one  looks  at  thee,  may  he 
think  of  the  beautiful  and  noble  world  be  UTes  im,  and 
all  of  which  it  is  capable. 


bioad,  a»d  at  the  same  time,  pofaied  Unt  to  otbrn,  li 
tbey  woiKkl  take  it. 

**  Wheiatbe  fi^ei  is  serere,  and  tb«  saow  Kea  thicks 
off  be  flioe  to  tbe  sea-beach  or  the  river-aide,  and  inter 
alia,  inspects  tbe  embankments,  weirs  and  dams,  to 
notice  if  the  teredo  has  borod  into  the  posts,  or  any  other 
'  in^m  bas'beeftdone  by 'small  enemies,  thairaan  bepro- 
duoiCre  ef  damsf^  wfaen  tbe  thaw  and  the  flood  come. 
Or  l»  onacs  uMrcr  tbe  bouse,  and  exassines  tha  com- 
post, in  order  ta  see  tbat  when  you  apply  it  to  enriel  the 
fleide,  yoa  do  net  at  tke  same  time  scatler  insects  wbicbi 
will  eat  up  your  young  plants,  and  deprive  you  of  your 
crop. 

'*  When  tba  tfaaweenee^  be  barnse  to  iSbm  laeadoaa, 
and  examines  tbe  debris  which  has  been  cast  there  by 
the  swollen  stream ;  and  if  he  finds  in  it  tbe  germ  of 
any  Bomous  tbiag,  be  pulls  it  out,  so  tbat  the  blassiug 
of  the  hill  may  come  upon  the  Talley,  pure,  wholesome, 
and  without  offensive  addition.  Next  be  goes  to  tbe 
Autamn*8own  wheat,  and,  by  a  curious  instinct,  know- 
ing those  plants  tbat  are  sickly,  be  dehres  down,  and 
extraola  tba  larra  of  tba  eockcbaifer»  or  whatetar  earth 
caterpillar  it  may  be,  which  is  only  waiting  lor  a  few 
gleams  of  a  wanner  sun,  in  order  to  render  your  labour 
abortive,  and  compel  you  to  plough  and  sow  that  field 


time  iIk  mala  does  not  take  turn. in  sitting,  and  when  tba 
acti«ft  of  th«  eggs  has  begun,  the  female  is  never  lon^ 
tibssat  irett.  tba  nest ;  but  tbe  male  certainly  does  brin^ 
food  to  her,  and  appears  as  willing  to  bestow,  as  she  ia 
grateful  to  receive.  After  tbe  young  are  of  such  an  age 
as  tbat  they  can  be  left,  both  parenU  assist  in  feeding 
then ;  aaa  as  the  working  of  tbe  land  gaas  on  during 
th4  time»  or  if  net,  tbe  larva  oome  near  the  surface  of 
tba  pastaies,  aa  abundaaco  of  Hod  for  tbe  numerooa 
biaads  (Ike  avarage  is  five,)  is  obtained  vithout  much 
difllsal^  The  feeding  coatiniias  after  tba  birds  leara 
the  nest  and  branch ;  and  when  there  are  several  biooda 
on  the  same  tree,  each  parent  appears  to  know  ita 
yaua^  md  each  of  the  young  its  parents,  with  as  much 
oertamtj,  as  the  ewes  and  lambs  of  a  flock  know  each 
other,  though  the  ewes  are  browsing  and  tbe  lambs 
sportiag  iadisoriniinataly  over  tbe  pasture.  The  pairing 
attachment  weakens,  if  it  does  not  altogether  oease, 
as  soon  as  the  ^oung  birds  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves ; 
but  the  social  instinct,  which  is  the  bond  of  union  of  the 
rookery,  continues  not  only  for  life,  but  through  as  many 
ganaouioas  as  tbe  treee  contiaue;  and  if  these  are  cat 


sBcoim'wnBMm  ApMih. 

A  EOOKERT. 

TbougB  the  rB-appearance  of  tbe  rooks,  witb  their 
xttstic  population  and  good  old  rou|^  music,  does  not 
belong  exclusively  to  April,  yet  as  people  about  this 
time  begin  to  walk  into  tbe  country  and  first  observe 
them,  we  have  taken  advantage  of  Mr.  Mndie's  new 
itoik  to  fiimisb  our  readers  witb  tbe  best  summary  we 
are  acquainted  widi,  of  their  manners  and  way  of  life* 
Tbe  niceties  of  bmguage  and  description  in  it  we  need 
not  point  out,  from  tbe  happy  idea  of  the  '*  wmgloss 
tnstic,"  down  to  tbe  conclusion :  but  we  nrast  not  forget 
to  give  tbe  author  our  special  thanks  for  the  pains  be 
has  taken  to  do  justice  to  Rook's  character,  and  rescue 
bim  from  the  notion  of  bis  being  a  mere  disorderly  neigh- 
bour and  a  thief. 

Tbe  Saxon  word  rook  and  the  Latin  word  mucus 
(hoarse)  appear  to  come  from  the  same  root ;  though  it 
Is  curious  tbat  neither  Latins  nor  Italians  have  a  name 
Jbr  the  rook,  distinct  ftom  tbat  of  crow  and  raven,  as  tbe 
Snglish  have.  Tbe  same  eense,  however,  of  tbe  hoane- 
aeas  of  tbe  bird's  vdoe  seems  to  have  famished  the 
names  of  almost  all  the  Corslcaa  family,— crow,  rook, 
xavea,  daw,  eorwut  and  comix  (Latin)  horax  (Greek). 
We  notice  this  peiat,  because  when  tbe  rook  is  men- 
tiooed,  nobody  can  help  diittking  of  his  voice.  It  is  as 
aracb  identified  with  bim,  as  bark  witb  the  oM  trees. 
Tbe  only  thing  we  miss  in  die  description  of  Mr.  Mudie 
is  the  kiadly  ohnekh  of  tbe  young  crows,  which  appears  to 
as  particularly  pleasant,  good-humoured,  and  infant-like, 
and  is  as  different  from  the  rough  note  of  tbe  elders,  as 
|»ee|  is  from  baik,  or  a  baby's  voice  is  from  that  of  a 
man. 

Let  tbe  reader  picture  tt>  bis  mind's  eye  a  baralet,  an 
old  ceuntry-bease,  a  reokery,  some  arao»e  mno,  and  him- 
•elf  walking  and  looking  up  to  tbe  growing  aad  cawing 
tree-tops,  witb  their  dark  Mots  made  by  the  nests,  and 
ha  is  in  bis  best  conditioa  to  reiisb  our  author's  com- 
pany :-- 

**  Everybody  knows  tbe  rook ;  tbedaric,  tbe  aeisy,  and 
sometimes  the  nest-plundering,  or,  in  the  early  fieldi^ 
the  contribution* levying  rook  ;  but  still,  notwithstanding 
tbe  cheerful,  the  orderly,  the  indostrions,  the  discreet, 
tbe  beneficent  rook.  Tbere  in  tbe  aged  and  stately 
trees,  he  builds  bis  wicker  castle,  chaais  his  rude  and 
monotonous  cry  the  while,  dwells  among  his  brechiea 
and  his  kindred,  and  looks  down  on  the  lord  of  the 
manor  witb  as  much  self-possession  as  if  it  were  he 
who  suffered  the  wingless  rustic  to  toil  with  heavy  steps 
through  tbe  sticks  tbat  Call  from  the  nest  of  bis  supe- 
rior. 

"  Nor  does  be  loiter  away  his  time  in  the  manorial 
He  looks  after  tbe  estate,  and  gives  a  jerj 


**  Agiiat  be  ia  over  tiba  pasttaa,  aad  cvaiy  atooi  of 
grass  and  plant  of  closer  undergoes  a  like  patient  and 
well  directed  scrutiny  ;  and,  by  the  time  that '  the  day 
is  done,'  he  returns  to  his  perch,  cawing,  to  inform  3rou 
that  tbe  laboaais  aoeompU^ed  and  the  labourer  paid,  in 
less  time  than  you  would  take  in  considering  bow  to  do 
either  the  one  or  the  other, 

*'  The  great  additional  labour  of  the  rooks  is  the  pre- 
paring of  their  nests,  and  tbe  reanag  of  tbose  family 
wfaieb  are  ta  coaCinae  tba  society,  aad  watch  over  tba 
state  of  tba  fields,  after  age  or  casualty  sbadl  have  givea 
their  own  feathers  to  the  winds,  and  their  flesh  to  the 
raven  ;  and  their  eariy  rising,  their  constant  labour,  and 
tbe  order  and  polica  which  tbey  maintaki,  sea  all  mtf 
cafioas«  Tbeir  time  of  caouaeaoemeoi  ia  tbe  fiest  of 
March,  a  little  earliar  or  a  little  later,  according  to  the 
season ;  and,  as  tbe  building  of  the  nest,  and  the  instinct 
by  means  of  which  that  nest  is  to  be  stocked,  come  to 
maeurity  togatber;  so,  if  tbe  lapwing  storm,  wbiob, 
ngiag  OB  tha  shores  and  in  tba  low  country,  bWpa  ta 
drive  these  beautiful  birds  to  tbe  moocsr  be  long  and 
protracted,  tbe  nest-building  is  suspended  till  it  blows 
over,  and  the  rook  contents  himself  in  the  interim  with 
watob&g  tbe  saisty  of  these  sticks  that  ara  already 


But  if  the  season  goes  cheerily  on,  and  there  is  no 
interruprion,  the  cawing  and  tbe  bustle  begin  at  the 
greyest  dawn ;  and  that  man  is  most  industrious  that 
eim  get  ta  bis  work  before  the  rode  '  Ask  the  baaets,. 
aad  they  shall  tell ;  tbe  bisds,  and  tbey  shall  instsuct.' 
It  is  good  at  tbat  season,  to  be  near  a  rookerv.  There 
is  no  lullaby  in  their  cawine:  ^oa  cannot  sleep;  and 
tbey  will  not  allow  yoa  tobe  doamgaad '  losinff  Oiaughtf 
ia  bed.  Rise  yoa  mast,  or  suffer  for  it.  Bat  ther  da 
not  annoy  you  at  night.  '  Early  to  bed  aad  early  to 
rise,'  is  the  rooks*  maxim,  and  if  you  follow  them  as  far 
as  that,  tbe  rest  will  follow  of  necessary  consequence. 

"  But  their  admonition  does  not  stop  there.  Tha 
fanner's  busy  time  is  their  busy  time  ;  tbey  fael  that  he 
is  as  necessary  to  their  present  profit  as  they  are  to  his 
future ;  or  tbey  act  as  if  tbey  so  felt,  which,  in  effect, 
comes  to  the  same  thing.  If  be  will  not  bring  out  his 
teams,  turn  tbe  soil,  aad  expose  the  warms  and  the 
grabs ;  tbey  caw  over  bis  fields,  andmake  the  same  sort 
of  lamentation  that  a  hungry  man  does  when  he  knows 
that  (here  is  meat  in  die  bouse,  but  the  careless  servant 
has  tost  the  key  of  the  larder. 

"  Bat  if  the  teams  ase  all  a<^eld  betimes,  sHeing  tha 
sward  or  tbe  stnhble,  and  turning  up  the  fteth  and 
fragrant  evtb  to  be  mellowed  by  the  action  of  tbe  sun, 
there  is  not  a  complaining  note  among  all  the  fieldwaid 
rooks.  GaUaatly  tbey  strut,  and  inoessaatlj  tbey  pick 
up  tha  larvm  aiid  ths  wenns,  so  tbat  tbe  returning 
plough  cannot  bury  and  so  preserve  ia  the  sail  a  aagla 
destructive  thing.  And  you  would  think  tbat  the  memory 
of  gratitude  was  strong  in  them,  and  tbat  they  know 
upon  whose  territory  tbey  depend,  when  their  own  was 
locked  up  by  the  snow  sjid  frost.  At  tbat  time,  he  se* 
sbrted  to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  fed  on  the  pastures 
of  the  gull ;  and  now  that  it  is  bis  time  for  superabund- 
ance, tbe  gull  oomes  fon  a  share,  aad  the  rook,  instead 
of  offering  any  resistance,  mixes  with  the  stranger  on 
the  most  friendly  terms.  Even  the  pigeon  comes  from 
the  cote  at  the  wood,  and  the  very  poultry  and  ducks 
come  from  tbe  farm-yard,  and  mingle  in  peace  witb  the 
wild  tribes, — sncb  cfaams  has  the  timely  labouriag  of 
the  ground. 

*'  The  plentiful  supply  of  food  which,  in  tbe  course  of  a 
few  hours,  tbe  rook  obtains  at  that  season,  enables  the 
ane  half  of  them  to  be  always,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  to  be  soaietimes,  at  work  in  tbe  veokeries.  It  has 
been  said,  thoush  after  a  good  deal  of  observatioa  I 
cannot  verify  it,  Uiat  the  strong  sometimes  help  the  weak 
in  tbe  construction  of  their  nests ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
tiiose  which  have  been  detected  in  filching  sticks  from 
^  nests  of  others,  are  punished,  not  merely  by  the 
parties  they  have  plundered,  but  b/ others.  The  attach- 
ment of  tbe  pair  during  the  nesting  time  is  the  strongest 
of  their  attachments;  but  there  is  a  feeling  towards  the 
society,  and  even  tbe  place ;  for  if  part  of  the  trees  are 
cut  down,  the  rooks  will  aocomauklate  each  other  upon 
the  remaining  others,  often  so  thickly,  as  to  contain  two 
nests  in  the  same  fork,  without  any  signs  of  hostility 
between  either  tbe  old  birds  or  the  broods.    In  close 


down  «M  moMti,  the  birds  laaove  <a  sMuit  to  a  atar 
locality,  generally  as  near  the  old  one  as  tbey  can. 

*'  The  treatment  of  orphan  broods,  and  the  disposal  of 
widowed'rooks,  are  curious  points  in  the  domestic  history 
of  a.rookary ;  but  they  are  poiats  upon  which,  from  tba 
similarity  of  one  rook  to  another,  itvi  very  diflcalt  to  gpst 
accurate  information.  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  when  any  casualty  happens  to  the  parenU  after  the 
brood  are  of  sudt  an  age  as  that  they  can  complain,  tha 
others^  relieve  their  wanes.  Indeed^  it  is  very  passi- 
ble that  all  species  of  bisds  oaairihBto  at  ttsasa  to  tha 
support  of  orphan  broods  of  their  owa  species,  otherwise, 
fh>m  the  casualties  to  which  the  parent  biidH  are  subject, 
wa  should  meet  witb  many  more  instances  of  young  that 
bad  died  intha  nasc  As  for  tbe  widowed  oaes,  tfaaia 
is  no  doubt  that  they  pair  again  tbe  naxt  year,  so  thait 
there  is  never  more  than  oae  odd  bird  in  a  rookery ;  aad 
it  has  been  asserted  thst  one  of  the  ways  in  wbidi  new 
PMrfceries  are  formed,  is  the  pairing  of  die  odd  birds 
froat  esittiBg  oae«»  Daring  tbe  pairiag  season,  ooa 
may  often  observe  a  rookflyiaf  about  in  a  buniad  rowi^ 
ner,  and  cawing  ia  a  sharper  and  more  anxious  keyv 
without  carrying  sdcks,  or  taking  any  shore  in  tbe  busi- 
ness of  nidification ;  but  whether  they  be  the  odd  ones,  it 
is  not  easy  to  say.  Ceurieni'Sometiaies  passaad  repasa 
between  the  different  rookeries,  upon  tem^s  tbat  ara 
evidendy  amicable,  hot  the  measagea  which  thsy  carry 
are  known  only  to  tba  sooka  tbemaslvae*  Tbaea  is  no 
doubts  howawer,  Uwe  all  birds,  wbieb  liva  in  societiee 
have  some  signals  by  which  tbey  lacogpise  each  other ; 
for  when  the  rooks  of  diiforent  rookanas  feed  to^iitber 
during  tha  day,  but  go  home  at  night,  each  party  takes 
its  proper  couxae,  tlh>uffb  occasianallv  one  or  two  will 
follow  the  wrong  leader  tor  a  time,  betore  thsy  discover 
their  mistake.  Rooks  bava  a  history  which  is  neither 
brief  nor  void  of  interest;  and  tbey  ara  so  numerous, 
and  found  in  sa  many  places,  tbat  any  one  may  study  iu" 

«  April  II,  175S.      Ax  Rbaom  m  AasHU,  Joseplt 

Hadyn,  father  of  the  modem  inatmmflntal  style  of  musics 
His  composidons  are  full  of  taste,  learning,  and  vivacity, 
saaetimes  suMime,  with  an  occasional  pedantry  of 
altra#«cbalaiabip,  and  a  gvaoefcl  padias.  Hadyn  was  a 
good  man,  with  fkitb  in  all  good  things,  and  a  pardoa- 
able  reverence  for  the  conventionalides  in  which  be  waa 
brought  up  ;  though  they  sometimes  betrayed  the  formal 
part  of  him  into  a  confounding  of  smalt  things  with 
l^eater.  Tbns  be  was  not  eas^  when,  he  sat  dowa  to 
compose,  unless  he  aas  full  dressed,  and  bad  a  ring  oa 
bis  finger  that  was  presented  to  bim  by  the  Cermaa 
Emperor. 

— —  Wt,  td96»  In  tbe  French  province  of  Touraina, 
Bene  Peaeartes»  aatbor  of  an  explodad  system  if  astt». 
nomy,  which  perhaps,  however,  has  not  left  others  quita 
so  setded  as  tbey  appear.  He  was  a  deep  and  original 
philoeopber,  but  spoilt  for  the  deducdons  of  science  by 
too  livaly  a  tanpeRuaent.  He  was  alio  aa  excelleat 
aod  Debla*Buadad  man. 

A  pleasant  story  (which  would  have  amused  him  aa 
much  as  any  body)  is  told  of  the  way  in  which  a 
facedoos  French  clergyman  ridiculed  tbe  hot  disputes 
that  took  place  between  his  disciples  and  tbose^  of 
Aristode.  This  reverend  wag  bad  kraaght  up  four  dogs, 
one  of  which  he  called  Aristotle,  aaether  Descartes, 
giving  to  each  a  disciple,  and  bad  found  means  to  keep 
up  the  sharpest  animosity  between  each  party.  Aristode, 
at  the  very  sight  of  Descartes,  Was  ready  to  fly  at  him, 
aad  tear  him  to  pieces ;  and  Descartes,  by  bis  snarling, 
shewed,  that  he  also  longed  to  have  a  brush  with  him. 
The  curato  frequently  diverted  his  company  witb  the 
following  scene.  He  called  Aristotle  aad  Descartes,  wBo 
immediatoly  took  their  proper  places,  Aristode  on  his 
right  hand,  and  Descartes  on  the  left,  and  each  of  the 
disciples  close  by  his  master;  then  the  curate  would 
speak  to  Aristode,  persuading  him  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Descartes,  but  Aristode's  latradons,  and  fiery 
eyes,  bespoke  bis  implacability  ;  then  he  turned  towards 
Descartes,  who  manifested  tbe  Kfce  aversian  to  tbe  curate's 
overtures ;  "  Well/'  says  be,  **  then  let  us  try  what  a 
conference  may  do ;  then  ordering  them  to  come  near, 
and  face  each  other,  at  first  they  only  muttered  and 
growled,  as  it  were  altematoly,  and  seemed  to  answer 
eaeb  otlier;  but  by  degrees,  their  yociferadons  in- 
creased, and  terminated  ia  a  violent  fray,  two  against 
two,  so  that  they  vrould  have  destroyed  one  another,  if 
the  curate,  by  the  authority  which  he  had  been  careftil 
to  maintain,  had  not  interfered.  This,  with  the  curato, 
was  a  natural  image  of  scholastic  contantioas. 
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t»w  what  Ui«y  ware  eadng,  ahe  laid  to  ber  eood  man, 
*'  Thoae  two  m«n  are  eating  a  gooae»  you  had  better  aee 
whether  it  is  not  one  of  oora  oat  of  the  oven."  The  heat 
•pened  Uie  oven,  and  lo  I  it  was  empty.  '*  Oh»  you 
pack  of  thieres !— this  is  the  way  you  eat  geese,  is  itt^ 

Eay  for  them  directly,  or  I  will  wash  you  Iwth  with  green 
azel-juice."  The  men  said,  we  are  not  thieres :  an 
old  soldier  whom  we  met  on  oar  road  made  us  a  present 
of  the  goose." — "  You  are  not  going  to  hoar  me  that 
way :  the  soldier  has  been  here,  but  went  out  of  the 
door  like  an  honest  fellow— I  took  care  Of  that,— -yoo 
are  the  thieves  and  yoa  shall  pay  for  the  geese."  But, 
as  they  had  no  money  to  pay  him  with,  he  took  a  stidc 
and  b^t  them  out  of  doors. 

Meanwhile,  as  Brother  Merry  joameyed  along,  he 
came  to  a  place  where  there  was  a  noble  castle,  and  nM 
far  from  it  a  little  public  house.  Into  this  he  went  and 
asked  for  a  night^i  lodging,  but  the  landlord  said  his 
house  was  full  of  guests,  aira  he  could  not  accommodate 
him.  **  I  wonder,"  said  Brother  Merry,  **  that  the 
people  should  all  come  to  you,  instead  of  going  to  the 
castle."  '*  They  have  good  reason  for  what  they  do,  for 
whoever  has  attempted  to  spend  the  night  at  the  castle, 
has  never  come  back  to  say  how  they  were  entertained." 
"If  others  have  attempted  it  why  should*nt  II"  said 
IVIerry. — *'  You  had  better  leave  it  alone,"  said  his  host, 
«  you  are  only  thrusting  your  head  into  danger." — "  No 
fear  of  danger,"  said  Brother  Merry,  '*  onl^  give  me  the 
key  and  plenty  of  brave  eating  and  drinking."  So  the 
hostess  gave  him  what  he  asked  for,  and  he  went  off  to 
the  castle,  relished  his  supper,  and  when  he  found  him- 
self sleepy,  laid  himself  down  on  the  floor,  for  there  was 
not  a  bed  in  the  place. 

Well,  he  soon  went  to  sleep,  but  in  the  night  he 
was  awakened  by  a  great  noise,  and  when  he  aroused 
himself,  behold !  he  saw  nine  very  ugly  devils,  dancing 
in  a  circle  which  they  had  made  round  him.  **  Dance 
as  long  as  you  like,"  said  Brother  Merry,"  but  don't  come 
near  me."  But  the  devils  kept  coming  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  almost  trod  on  his  face  with  their  misshapen  feet. 
*  Be  quiet,"  said  he,  but  they  behaved  still  worse.  At 
iist  be  got  angry,  and  crying  *'  Holla !  I'll  soon  make 
you  quiet,"  he  caught  hold  of  the  leg  of  a  stool  and 
struck  it  about  him.  But  nine  devils  against  one  soldier 
were  too  much,  and  if  he  laid  about  lustily  upon  those 
before  him,  those  behmd  pulled  his  hair  and  pinched 
him  miserably.  '*  Aye,  aye,  you  pack  of  devils,  now 
you  are  too  hard  upon  me,  but  wait  a  bit,"  and  there- 
upon he  cried  out,  **  I  wish  all  the  nine  devils  were  in 
my  knapsack."  and  it  was  no  sooner  said  than  done  : 
there  they  were ;  so  he  buckled  it  close  up  and  threw  it 
into  a  comer,  llien  was  all  still  again ;  so  Brother 
Meny  laid  himself  down  and  slept  till  morning,  when 
he  landlord  and  the  nobleman  to  whom  the  castle  be- 
onged  came  to  see  how  it  had  fared  with  him ;  and 
when  they  saw  him  sound  and  lively,  they  were  asto- 
nished, and  asked,  **  Did  the  ghosts,  then,  do  nothing  to 
you  1 "  "  Why  not  exactly,"  said  Meny  ;  "  but  I  havo 
got  them  all  nine  in  my  knapsack.  You  may  dwell 
quietly  enough  in  your  castle  now ;  from  henceforth 
Uiey  won't  trouble  you."  Then  the  nobleman  thanked 
him,  and  gave  him  great  rewards,  and  begged  him  to 
remain  in  his  service,  saying  that  he  would  take  care  of 
him  all  the  days  of  his  life.  "  No,"  answered  he,  **  I 
am  uded  to  wander  and  rove  about :  I  will  again  set 
forth." 

Then  he  went  on  till  he  came  to  a  smithy,  and  he 
went  in  and  laid  his  knapsack  on  the  anvil,  and  bade 
the  smith  and  all  his  men  to  hammer  away  upon  it  as 
hard  as  they  could,— so  they  did,  with  their  largeat 
hammers,  and  all  their  might ;  and  the  poor  devils  set 
up  a  piteous  howling.  And  when  at  last  they  opened 
the  knapsack,  there  were  eight  of  them  dead  ;  but  one, 
which  had  been  snug  in  a  fold  of  the  knapsack,  was 
still  alive,  and  he  slipt  out  and  ran  away  to  his  home 
below  in  a  twinkling. 

After  that,  Brother  Merry  wandered  about  the  world 
for  a  long  time  ;  but  at  last  he  grew  old,  and  began  to 
think  of  bis  latter  end.  So  he  went  to  a  hermit,  who 
was  held  to  be  a  very  pious  man,  and  said,  «  I  am  tired 
of  roving,  and  will  now  endeavour  to  go  to  heaven." 
The  hermit  answered,  ••  There  stand  two  ways, — the 
one  broad  and  pleasant,  that  leads  to  bell ;  the  other  is 
rough  and  narrow  and  that  leads  to  heaven."  "  I  must 
be  fool,  indeed,"  thought  Brother  Merry,  •*  if  I  go  the 
jough  and  narrow  ro^.'*  So  he  went  the  broad  and 
pleasant  way,  till  he  at  last  came  to  a  great  black  door, 
and  that  was  the  door  of  hell. 

Brother  Merry  knocked,  and  the  door-keeper  opened 
it ;  and  when  he  saw  that  it  was  Merry,  he  was*  sadly 
IHghtened,  for  who  should  he  be  but  the  ninth  devil,  who 
was  in  the  knapsack,  and  thought  himself  lucky  to  have 
•scaped  with  nothing  but  a  black  eye  !  So  he  bolted 
the  door  again  directly,  and  ran  to  the  chief  of  the  devils 
and  said,  *'  There  is  a  fellow  outside  with  a  knap.'«ack 
on  his  back,  but  pray  don't  let  him  in,  for.  he  can  get  all 
hell  into  his  knapsack,  by  wishing  it.  He  once  got  me 
a  terrible  ugly  hammering  in  it. '  So  they  called  out 
to  Brother  Merry,  and  told  him  he  must  go  away,  for 
they  should  not  let  him  in.  *•  Well,  if  thpy  will  not 
have  me  here,"  thought  Merry,  **  I'll  e'en  try  if  I  can 
get  a  lodging  in  heaven, — somewhere  or  other  I  must 
rest."  So  he  turned  about  and  went  on  till  he  came  to 
;he  door  of  heaven,  and  there  he  knocked. 

St.  Peter,  who  sat  close  by,  had  the  charge  of  the  en- 
trance, and  Brother  Merry  knew  him,  and  said,  •«  Are 
you  here,  old  acquaintance  t  then  things  will  go  better 
with  me."  But  St.  Peter  said  '•  1  suppose  you  want  to 
get  into  heavcii."  "Aye,  aye,  brother,  let  me  in  ;  I  must 
put  up  somewhere,     if  they  would  have  uken  me  into 


hell,  I  should  not  have  come  hither."  "  No,"  faid  St. 
Peter ;  *'  Yoa  don't  come  in  here."—*'  Well,  if  you 
wont  let  me  in,  take  your  dirty  knapsack  again ;  I'll 
have  nothing  that  can  put  me  in  mind  of  you,"  said 
Merry,  cv^Haly,  "  Then  give  it  to  me,'*^  said  St. 
Peter.  Tkkjm  he  handed  it  through  the  grating  into 
heaven,  and  St  Peter  took  it,  and  hung  it  up  behind  his 
chair.  '*  Then,"  aaid  Brother  Merry,  */  Now  I  wish  I 
waa  in  my  ovim  knapaack," — and  inatantly  he  waa  there; 
and  thua  being  once  actually  in  heaven,  St.  Peter  was 
Obliged  to  let  him  atay  there. 


THE  LONDON  JOURNAL, 

Wednesday,  April  9, 1834. 

Wb  have  received  a  most  welcome  abundance  of  good 
wishes  and  encouxagement  upon  the  appearance  of  our 
new  undertaking.  Letters  have  showered  upon  ua,  like 
April  bloeaoma.  We  beg  the  writera  to  accept  oar 
heartieat  thanka,  and  are  glad  of  their  good  word  for 
more  reaaona  than  ordinary.  They  help  ua  to  enjoy  oar 
taak  for  ita  own  aake,  aa  well  aa  for  other  benefita  which 
it  may  prodooe. 

Next  to  the  progreaa  of  mankind  at  large  in  knowledge 
and  goodwill*  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  to  think 
of  in  the  present  day  than  the  special  advancement  of 
friendship  between  England  and  France,  and  their 
neighbourly  interchange  of  one  another's  advantagea. 
We  understand  that  the  wood-cuts  and  letter-press  of  the 
Ptnny  Uagaxint  are  regularly  carried  over  to  France,  and 
re-issued  there ;  and  our  publisher  has  put  in  our  hands 
the  first  number  of  a  Library  rf  Papular  Instruction, 
founded  on  a  Parisian  work  of  a  similar  name,  the 
BibUetheque  Populaire,  which  may  be  called  the  publica- 
tion of  the  French  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Know- 
ledge,— an  assemblage  of  gentlemen  containing  some  of 
the  first  names  in  France  for  talent  as  well  as  rank. 
The  woxk  is  not  to  be  a  mere  rescript  or  translation,  bat 
partly  re-written,  mixed  up  with  more  entertainment, 
and  adapted  to  English  illustrations  and  theories,  which 
we  shall  be  the  more  glad  to  see  in  the  future  numbers, 
becauae  in  the  one  before  ua  there  appeara  to  us  to  be  a 
little  too  much  importance  given  to  Napoleon  and  the 
art  of  war,  a  great  aoldier  and  a  very  important  art  (aa 
the  world  baa  hitherto  gone),  but  not  a  man  to  be  aelected 
for  his  btellectual  greatness  in  a  book  of  philosophy, 
which  ia  to  help  to  get  the  world  out  of  the  aervitude  of 
all  false  greatness,  however  mixed  up  with  truth.  As 
for  the  rest,  this  first  number  of  the  Library  oj  Papular 
Instruction  appears  to  us  to  be  well  calculated  to  effect 
what  it  desires,  that  is  to  give  the  hitherto  uninstructed 
reader  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  names 
of  the  first  elements  of  science  and  the  arts,  as  shall  ex- 
cite and  enable  him  to  help  himself  to  a  knowledge 
hitherto  locked  up  in  learned  and  expensive  works. 

Mr.  Major's  April  number  of  his  Cabinet  GalUry,  com- 
mencea  vrith  an  admirable  scene  from  Teniers,  of  three 
old  codgers  concluding  a  bargain ;  or  rather,  of  two  old 
codgera,  and  a  third  younger  party,  of  aome  knowing 
thii^  yeara  of  age,  or  thereabout,  with  all  his  wita, 
health,  and  impudence  about  him,  who,  with  a  face  of 
triimiphant  aelf-aatiafaction,  half  concealed  under  a  ahew 
of  heartiness,  is  giving  a  well-done-my-bay  clap  of  the 
hand  to  the  venerable  seller  of  the  pigs,  who  seems 
hardly  to  know  whether  he  has  been  right  or  not ;  while 
the  witness  looks  inclined  to  remonstrate  with  this  jovial 
hurry,  and  to  intimate  a  question  to  the  buyer,  whether 
he  can  have  the  face  to  shatter  the  old  gentleman's  fa- 
culties in  that  manner.  All  this  has  been  better  told  in 
other  words  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham.  There  are  one 
or  two  fine  faces  in  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Christ  reasoning 
vith  the  Pharisea*  Doubt  and  stubbornness  are  parti- 
cularly well  expressed  in  the  face,  with  the  large  chin 
and  compressed  mouth  to  the  right ;  but  the  faoes  are 
all  too  long  for  the  foreheads,  and  that  of  Jesus,  instead 
of  expressing  the  sublime  of  benevolence,  is  a  little  better 
than  a  smooth  easy>faced  young  lady's.  We  cannot 
like  Mieris's  Dutch  Alehouse,  with  the  unpleasantly 
drawn-out  features  of  the  host,  and  the  insipid  ones  of  the 
daughter ;  but  we  like  prodigiously  the  painter  himself, 
and  the  anecdote  recorded  of  bis  giving  one  of  his  finest 
works  to  a  cobbler  and  his  wife,  who  had  saved  him 
from  an  awkward  accident  in  the  streets. 

Part  the  First  of  Illustratinns  of  the  Bible,  by  Mr. 
Westall  and  Mr.  Martin,  has  agreeably  surprised  us  by 
>  a  landscape  full  of  aentiment  and  grandeur  from  the 
pencil  of  the  former  of  theae  paintera,  whose  genius  in 
that  department  of  the  ait  we  had  not  been  aware  of. 


The  long  boll  of  the  ark  in  the  horison,  the  threatetrio|^ 
and  yet  relenting  clouds  breaking  apart,  —  the  hopeful* 
and  for  the  first  time,  roundly  shining  aim,  again  caatin|^ 
its  dassUng  brilliance  over  the  watera,  and  the  dor* 
atooping  towards  the  tree-top,  which  looka  like  a  ffbwer  oC 
the  aea,  are  all  conceived  in  the  freaheat  and  truest  tasta 
of  the  scene.  Of  the  figured  designs  of  thia  geatlemna 
elegant,  bat  neither  new  nor  powtrfol,  we  canna 
•peak  ao  highly ;  and  with  all  Mr.  Martin's  genius  for 
the  material  grandeur  of  rocka  and  inoontaina  and  other 
magnitudea,  (which  none  mora  truly  admire  than  we 
do)  he  alwaya  diaappointa  ua  where  intellectual  ex* 
presaion  and  the  soul  of  thmga,  are  required.  Hia  btw 
man  beinga,  to  aay  nothing  of  their  mcorrect  drawing,, 
(though  he  baa  an  excellent  general  idea  of  the  charao 
teriatic  differencea  of  the  male  and  female  outline)  be^- 
come  like  pigmiea  in  hia  gigantic  landacapea.  Expreaaton 
of  face  (the  moat  heroical  and  the  teat  of  the  higheat 
art  and  epic  of  all  thbga,)  ia  generally  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  aentiment  of  hia  Paradiae  ia  miatakeo. 
It  ia  not  Paradiaaical.  The  happy  pair  are  not  enclosed 
and  embowered  in  fiowery  seclusion,  — **  imparadised,** 
aa  the  poet  aaya,  '*  in  one  another'a  anna."  They  are 
wanderera  in  a  huge  overwhelming  amphitheatre  of 
alpa  and  diatancea ;  and  are  cruahed  by  its  immenaity. 
It  ia  one  thing  to  give  them  the  place  to  range  in,  and 
another  to  ahow  them  alwaya  in  the  midat  of  it,  and 
never,  aa  it  were,  in  their  own  proper  persona,  having 
their  world  in  themaelvea. 

Mr.  Knight  haa  juat  iaaued  Part  the  Firat,  price 
Eighteenpence,  of  The  Musical  lAbrary,  one  of  the  moat 
pleaaing  evidencea  that  have  yet  appeared  of  the  new 
and  extraordinary  facilitiea  thrown  open  to  the  lovers  o^ 
taate  and  knowledge,  by  providing  cheap  publications 
for  the  many,  instead  of  dear  ones  for  the  few.  The 
other  day  it  was  difficult  to  procure  a  single  piece  of 
mnaic,  correctly  printed,-for  a  leaa  aum  than  a  shilling  or 
eighteenpence.  A  song  of  any  length  cost  two  or  thre 
ahiltinga,  and  overtures,  &c  in  proportion.  But,  aaya 
Mr.  Knight,  Muaic  ahall  be  aa  cheap,  after  ita  kind,  as- 
Reading : — there  is  no  reaaon  why  fine  aounda,  like  the 
air  throagh  which  they  come  to  na,  ahould  not  be  thrown 
open  to  all.  Accordingly,  we  have  here,  for  eighteen- 
pence, in  an  elegant  wrapper  withal,  and  printed  with 
admirable  legibility  in  moveable  typea,yoatr  instrumental 
and  nine  vocal  pieoea !  a  quantity,  that  on  a  rough  esti- 
mate might  have  coat  a  couple  of  guineaa  in  the  music 
ahopa,  and  including  aome  of  the  fineat  productiona  of 
Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mosart,  together  with  thoae  of 
Purcell,  Storace,  Callcott,  Righini,  ficc,  and  Shak- 
speare's  Dowland,  the  lutenist  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
A  casket  of  the  very  pearls  of  sound,  for  one-and»siz- 
pence! 

Thia  ia  literally  giving  muaic  to  the  *'  march  of  in- 
tellect." 

A  monthly  supplement  of  letter-press,  abounding  in 
information,  both  with  regard  to  the  pieces  aelected 
and  to  music  in  general,  is  added,  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  chuse  to  get  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the 
art.  From  the  hasty  glance  which  we  have  yet  been 
enabled  to  give  it,  it  appeara  to  be  written  vrith  the  true 
reliah  aa  well  aa  the  scientific  knowledge. 


ROMANGES  OF  UEAL  UFB. 

II. — IIL 

STORIES     OF    MADONNA     riA,     AND     OP    A     LADY    OP 
riEDMONT. 

«'  The  following  story,"  says  Mr.  Haxlitt,  in  his  Notes  rf 
a  Journey  through  France  and  Italtt,  is  related  by  M. 
Beyle  in  his  charming  little  work  entitled  De  V Amour,  t^ 
a  companion  to  the  famous  one  in  Dante  :  and  I  shall 
give  the  whole  passage  in  his  words,  as  placing  the  Ita- 
lian character  (in  former  as  well  as  latter  times)  in  a 
striking  point  of  view. 
I  allude  (he  says)  to  those  touching  lines  of  Dante : — 

DA !  quando  tn  sarml  tomato  al  mondo, 
RiconUti  dl  me,  die  son  la  Pta; 
Sienna  mi  fe  :  diafeceml  Mareouna : 
Sabi  colol,  che  InanneUata  pria, 
Disposando,  m*  area  con  la  sua  gemma. 

Purgatorio,  Canto  v. 

[Dante,  the  great  Italian  poet,  in  his  imaginary  pro- 
gress through  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise,  meets  witk 
a  variety  of  his  countrymen  and  countrywomen  who 
accost  him,  or  speak  to  others,  and  in  brief  but  intense 
words,  relate,  or  refer  to  their  story.  In  Purgatory  he 
sees  a  female  spirit,  who  says,  **  I  pray  thee,  when  thou 
returneat  to  earth,  that  thou  wilt  remember  me  —  wil' 
remember  Pia.  Sienna  waa  the  place  of  my  birth,  the 
Marahea  of  my  death.  He  koowa  it  who  had  pat  upon 
my  hand  the  spousal  ring."] 

The  woman  who  speaks  with  ao  much  reserve  f  con- 
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tkiMS  M.  Beyle)  bad  in  eecret  ttndergone  the  fate  of 
Desdemont,  and  had  it  in  her  power,  by  a  single  word, 
to  bare  repealed  her  bosband*!  crime  to  the  friends 
whom  she  bad  left  apon  earth. 

Nello  della  Pietra  obtained  in  marriage  the  hand  of 
Aladonna  Pia,  sole  heiress  of  the  Ptolomei,  the  richest 
and  most  noble  family  of  Sienna.  Her  beauty  which 
was  the  admiration  of  all  Tuscany,  gave  rise  to  ft  iea- 
loasy  in  the  breast  of  her  husband,  that,  envenomed  by 
wrong  reports  and  suspicions  continually  reviving,  led 
to  a  frightful  catastrophe.  It  is  not  ezMj  to  determine 
at  this  day  if  his  wife  was  altogether  innocent ;  but 
Dante  has  represented  her  as  such.  Her  husband  car- 
ried her  with  him  into  the  marshes  of  Volterra,  cele- 
bnted  then,  as  now,  for  the  pesdferoos  effects  of  the  air. 
Never  would  he  tell  his  unhappy  wife  the  reason  of  her 
banishment  into  so  dangerous  a  place.  His  pride  did 
not  deign  to  pronounce  either  complaint  or  accusation. 
He  lived  with  her  alone,  in  a  deserted  tower,  of  whidi 
I  have  been  to  see  the  ruins  on  the  sea  shore  ;  here  he 
never  broke  his  disdainful  silence,  never  replied  to  the 
questions  of  his  youthful  bride,  nerer  listened  to  her  en- 
treaties. He  waited,  unmoved  by  her,  for  the  air  to 
produce  its  fatal  effects.  The  Tapours  of  this  unwhole- 
some  swamp  were  not  long  in  tarnishing  features,  the 
most  beautiful,  they  say,  that  in  that  age  had  appMred 

rn  earth.  In  a  few  months  she  died.  Some  chroni- 
s  of  these  remote  times  report,  that  Nello  employed 
the  dagger  to  hasten  her  end :  she  died  in  the  marshes 
in  some  horrible  manner ;  but  the  mode  of  her  death  re- 
mained a  mysterVf  even  to  her  contemporaries.  Nello 
della  Pietra  survived  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a 
nlence  which  was  never  broken.  • 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  noble  or  more  deli- 
cate than  the  manner  in  which  the  ill-fated  Pia  ad- 
dresses herself  to  Dante.  She  desires  to  be  recalled  to 
the  memory  of  the  friends  whom  she  had  quitted  so 
roung :  at  the  same  time,  in  telling  her  name,  and  al- 
luding to  her  husband,  she  does  not  allow  herself  the 
smallest  complaint  against  a  cruelty  unexampled,  but 
thenceforth  irreparable ;  and  merely  intimates  that  he 
knows  the  history  of  ber  death. 

This  constancy  in  Tengeance  and  in  suffering  is  to  be 
net  with,  I  believe,  only  among  the  people  of  the 
South.  In  Piedmont  I  found  mvself  the  involuntary 
witness  of  a  fact  almost  similar ;  but  I  was  at  the  time 
ignorant  of  the  details.  I  was  ordered,  with  five-and- 
twenty  dragoons  into  the  woods  that  border  the  Sesia, 
to  prevent  the  contraband  traffic.  On  my  arrival  in  the 
evening  at  this  wild  and  solitary  place,  I  distingmshed 
among  the  trees  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  r  I  went  to 
it ;  to  my  great  surprise  it  was  inhabited.  I  there  fomid 
a  nobleman  of  the  country  of  a  very  unpromising  as- 
pect ;  a  man  six  feet  in  height  and  forty  ^ears  of  age  : 
Le  allowed  me  a  couple  of  apartments  with  a  Tery  ill 
grace.  Here  I  entertained  myself  by  getting  up  some 
pieces  of  music  with  my  quarter-roaster ;  after  the  ex- 
piration of  a  week  we  observed  that  our  host  kept  guard 
,over  a  vroman  whom  we  called  Camilla  in  jest :  we 
were  far  from  suspecting  the  dreadful  truth.  She  died 
at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  1  had  the  melancholy  curio- 
sity to  see  her  in  her  coffin ;  I  bribed  a  monk  who  had 
charge  of  it,  and,  towards  midnight,  under  pretext  of 
sprinkling  die  holy  water,  he  conducted  me  into  the 
chapel.  I  there  saw  one  of  those  fine  faces  which  are 
beautiful  even  in  the  bosom  of  death  :  she  had  a  large 
aquiline  nose,  of  which  I  shall  never  forget  the  beauti- 
ful and  expressive  outline.  I  quitted  this  mournful 
spot ;  but,  five  years  after,  a  detachment  of  my  regiment 
accoropanyine  the  Emperor  to  his  coronation  as  King  of 
luly ,  I  had  the  whole  story  recounted  to  me.  I  learned 
that  the  jealous  husband,  the  Count  of  — ,  had  one 
luoming  found,  hanging  to  his  wife's  bed-side,  an  Eng- 
lish watch  belonging  to  a  young  man  in  the  little  town 
where  they  lived.  The  same  day  he  took  her  to  the 
rained  casUe  in  the  midst  of  the  forests  of  the  Sesia. 
like  Nello  della  Pietra,  he  uttered  not  a  sinffle  word. 
If  she  made  him  any  request,  he  presented  to  her, 
sternly,  and  in  silence,  the  Einglish  watch,  which  he 
had  arsrays  about  him.  In  this  manner  he  passed  nearly 
three  years  with  her.  She  at  length  fell  a  Tictim  to 
despair  in  the  flower  of  her  aee.  Her  husband  attempted 
to  dispatch  the  owner  of  the  watch  with  a  stilletto, 
failed,  fled  to  Genoa,  embarked  there,  and  no  tidings 
bave  been  heard  of  him  since.  His  property  was 
confiscated. 

'*  This  story,"  observesMr.  Haxlitt,  **  is  interesting  and 
wrell  told.  One  such  incident,  or  one  page  in  Dante  or 
in  Spenser,  is  worth  all  the  route  l^tween  this  and 
Paris;  and  all  the  sights  in  all  the  post-roads  in  Europe. 
Ob,  Sienna !  Jf  I  felt  charmed  with  thy  narrow,  tenant- 
less  streeU,  or  looked  delighted  through  thy  arched 
gateway  over  the  subjected  plain,  it  was  that  some  re- 
collections of  Madonna  Pia  hung  upon  the  beatings  of 
my  spirit,  and  converted  a  barren  waste  into  the  regions 
of  romance." 


OOODNSSS  AND  PLBASURE. 

**  If  vfrtue  could  bt  seen  as  she  really  is,  all  the  world  would 
fUl  In  love  wttb  her.*'— Pijito. 

We  proceed  to  give  some  of  the  further  extracts  we 
'promised  from  the  unpublished  work  of  Mr.  Bentham, 
«n  the  prudential  and  social  virtues— or  what  is  to  be 
pursued  and  what  avoided,  for  the  attainment  of  indi- 
vidual happiness,  and  a  proper  state  of  intercourse  be- 
Veen  man  and  man,  consequently,  of  the  very  end,  of 
society  itself,  and  af  I  laws  vnd  goveniments.    Some  of 


these  virtues,  during  a  condition  of  society  arising  out 
of  misconceptions  of  power  and  the  tme  value  of  it, 
have  been  thrust  into  far  too  low  a  rank  in  the  moral 
scale.  Mr.  Bentham's  work  will  assist  in  raising  them 
to  their  just  importance.  Ws  are  loth  to  mark  passages 
in  italics,  bofwever  great  the  temptation,  because  it  runs 
a  chance  of  throwing  a  slur  upon  what  is  not  marked ; 
but  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  resist  on  some  of  the 
occasions  before  us,  in  which  the  concentrated  spirit  of 
beneficence  catches  up  the-delighted  moral  sense  vrith  a 
pungent  quickness  and  fragrancy,  like  that  of  the  new 
sweet  briar  in  the  garden. 

dmvermiumal  EnjoymnU  No  man,  who  has  the  gift 
of  language  can,  in  the  presence  of  others,  pass  a  single 
hour,  without  the  opportunity  being  afforded  him  of  com- 
municating enjoyment.  Oh$  principal  reaton  why  nur 
existenci  has  so  much  Ua  of  happhms  crowded  into  it  than 
it  aeM$ubU  to  v$  it,  that  wt  notttet  to  gather  vp  thott  Mt- 
ttats  porttclsf  rf  pUamre  whieh  every  moment  effort  to  omr 
acceptance.  In  striving  after  a  turn  total,  «•  forget  the 
cyphers  rf  which  it  it  composed. 

Anger.  The  irascible  affections,  as  respects  others, 
are  (S*  all  the  most  infectious,  and  ordinarily  produce 
vehement  re-action.  Let  them  be  directed  against  whom 
they  may,  thej  diminish  the  pleasure  in  serving  the 
irascible  person,  and  with  the  diminution  of  the  plea- 
sure comes  the  diminution  of  the  disposition,  or  the 
motive  to  serve  him.  But  what  is  the  effiKt  on  the  iras- 
cible person  as  disassociated  from  others  1  What  price 
has  he  paid  for  the  short-lived  pleasure  of  being  out  of 
humour  1  He  has  fluttered  his  temper;  he  hu  weak- 
ened his  powers  of  judgment ;  his  mastery  over  his  own 
mind  is  diminished ;  he  has  lost  time ;  he  has  lost  in- 
fluence ;  in  a  word,  he  is  left  with  a  serious  balance  of 
loss. 

Re-action  of  Bnufieence.  It  may  happen  that  the 
effort  of  beneficence  may  not  benefit  those  for  whom  it 
was  intended,  but  when  wisely  directed,  it  must  benefit 
the  person  from  whom  it  emanates.  Good  and  friendly 
conduct  may  meet  with  an  unworthy,  an  ungrateful 
return,  but  the  absence  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the 
receiver  cannot  destroy  the  self-approbation  which  re- 
compenses the  giver.  And  we  may  scatter  the  teedt  rf 
cowrtety  and  kindnest  o'mnd  vt  at  to  Uttlt  expense! 
Some  of  them  will  inevitably  fall  upon  good  ground, 
and  grow  up  into  benevolence  in  the  minds  of  others, 
and  all  of  them  will  bear  fruit  of  happiness  in  the  bosom 
where  they  ^ring.  Once  6(sft  are  all  the  vhrtuei  alwayt ; 
twice  blett  tometimet. 

Be-action  of  Mal^cence.  The  counterpart  of  these 
observations  applies  to  the  baneful  and  immoral  qualities. 
Their  influence  upon  others  may  be  undefinable,  not  so 
their  inflaenca  on  the  person  who  exhibits  them ;  he 
must  be  deteriorated.  Cases  may  occur  in  which  inci- 
vility, asperity,  anger,  ill-will,  may,  as  far  as  regards 
others,  produce  consequences  opposed  to  their  natural 
tendencies,  but  they  can  only  have  a  pernicious  effect 
upon  him  who  makes  the  foolish  eiperiment  of  trifling 
vrith  the  happiness  of  others. 

Reproachet  for  the  sake  rf  renroaching.  Let  useless 
reproaches  in  thought  be  avoided;  they  may  lead  to 
useless  reproaches  in  words,  or  useless  reprobation  in 
action. 

Abundance  rf  pleasurable  subjects  of  discourse.  The 
topics  (of  conversation)  are  numerouSf  which,  while  they 
are  pernicious  to  no  one,  are  pleasurable  to  the  hearer,  plea- 
turable  to  the  speaker,  and  pUaswrable  or  usrful  to  tnankind 
at  large. 

Cotiversation  with  all.  Let  the  tone  of  your  conversa- 
tion be  invariably  benevolent.  Differ  without  asperity: 
agree  without  dogmatism.  Kind  words  cost  no  more 
than  unkind  ones :  kind  wards  produce  kind  actions;  not 
only  on  the  part  of  him  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  but 
on  the  part  of  him  by  whom  they  are  employed ;  and  this 
not  incidentally  only,  but  habitually,  m  virtue  of  the 
principle  of  association. 

Imperious  questioning.  There  is  an  instrument  of  tyrann  j 
and  consec|uent  source  of  annovaoce,  against  whose  in- 
trusions it  IS  most  desirable  to  find  protection.  It  is  that 
of  imprudent  interrogation.  It  assumes  various  shapes, 
and  sometimes  produces  evil  of  no  inconsiderable  amount. 
Its  powers  of  annoyance  vary  with  the  situation  of  the 
person  who  asks  the  question,  as  compared  or  contrasted 
with  that  of  him  who  is  expected  to  answer  it ;  they 
vary  with  the  topic  which  is  put  forward,  and  with  the 
times  or  occasions  on  which  it  is  introduced.  Where  an 
individual  in  a  superior  gituation  aaks  a  question  of  an 
inferior,  which  that  inferior  b  known  to  b«  unwilline  to 
answer,  what  is  the  question  but  the  interference  of  des- 
potism on  the  part  of  the  questioner ;  and  what  to  the 
party  questioned,  but  a  cause  of  suffering,  and  of  men* 
dacity. 

Ascription  rf  motives.  The  pretension  which  indicates 
the  motives  of  others  is  almost  always  futile  and  offensive. 
For,  if  their  motive  be  what  we  suppose  it,  and  the 
motive  be  a  praiseworthy  one,  it  will  be  visible  by  and  in 
the  act;  and  if  the  motive  be  blameworthy,  to  denounce 
it  will  but  be  a  cause  of  annorance  to  him  to  whom  the 
motive  is  attributed.  And  after  all,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  motives.  If  bad  motives  produce  good  actions, 
so  much  the  better  for  society ;  and  if  good  motives  pro- 
duce bad  actions,  so  much  the  worse.  It  is  the  act,  and 
not  the  motive  with  which  we  have  to  do ;  and  when  the 
act  is  before  us,  and  the  motive  concealed  from  us,  it  is 
the  idlest  of  idling  to  be  enquiring  into  that  whidi  has 
no  influence,  and  forgetting  that  which  has  all  the  tmI 
influence  upon  our  condition. 


MEMOIRS  OF  JVDOE  JSmiBTS 

Wb  have  selected,  for  our  abstract  of  an  entire  book  this 
week,  the  memoirs  of  this  extraordinaiy  product  of  a 
monstrous  and  unhappy  system,  written  with  singular 
impartiality  by  Mr.  Woolrych,  a  gentleman  at  the  bar, 
now,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  Parliament.  We  have  no 
such  judges  now  as  Jeffrevs,  nor  fin  England)  such 
kings  as  James  the  Second.  Far  different  surslv  art 
thev  I  Yet  it  is  always  salutary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
evils  from  which  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  de* 
livered  us;  and  the  example  of  this  poor  arbitrary 
wretch's  singular  self-delusion,  or  blustering  attempts 
at  it,  and  his  humiliating  and  frightful  fafi,  may  bs 
useful,  according  to  their  degrees  of  peril,  to  men  the 
most  confident  of  their  cleverness  and  success,  when 
under  the  temptation  of  compounding  the  pleasure  of 
seconding  the  blows  of  power  with  the  right  to  do  it. 

George  Jeffreys  was  the  sixth  son  of  John  Jeffreys* 
Esq.  of  Acton,  near  Wrexham,  in  the  county  of  Den* 
high,  bv  Margaret,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Ireland, 
Rnt.  01  Bewsey,  in  the  county  of  Palatine  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  was  bom  at  his  fathers  bouse,  about  the  year 
1048. 

John  Jeffireys  claimed  descent  from  Tudor  Trevor, 
Earl  of  Hereford,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  bomelv 
frugal  person,  much  respected  by  his  neighbours,  with 
little  of  bis  son's  ambiticm,  and  as  little  of  his  cruel  ec- 
centricity of  character.  George's  splendour  and  tur- 
bulent train,  when  he  once  paid  an  ostentatious  visit  to 
his  native  place,  startled  his  sober  father  out  of  his  for- 
bearance. The  old  man  was  never  chancellor — and  the 
chancellor  was  never  an  old  man.  The  father  survived 
the  son. 

'  A  bully  is  in  general  one  whom  ignorance  and  dull- 
ness of  comprehension  render  callous  to  all  kinds  of 
feeling ;  he  dares,  therefore,  and  assumes  what  others 
fear  and  shame  to  meddle  with.  He  is  like  the  rhino- 
ceros, whose  hide  renders  him  regardless  alike  of  bullets  . 
and  flower  banks,  who  breaks  down  the  tangled  thickec 
whose  heart  softens  onl^  to  the  courting  of  a  bed  of  mud. 
Such  a  constitution  is,  in  general,  from  iu  very  dullness 
and  buU-beadedness,  destitute  of  the  quality  which  we 
familiarly  term  tact — a  power  of  discriminatmg  circum- 
stances, and  applying  actions  appropriate  to  tfie  occar 
sion  ;  but  Jeffreys  was  in  some  degree  an  exception  to  . 
this  rule :  rude,  indolent,  dull,  or  entirely  callous ;  of  a 
narrow  intellect,  and  base  propensities,  he  still  pos- 
sessed a  certain  pampered  vigour  of  action,  joined  to  a 
degree  of  tact.  Were  our  heavy  wild  beast  just  alluded  . 
to,  gifted  vrith  about  as  much  mind  as  a  bighwaymait, 
he  would  be  an  awkward  customer  to  deal  with.  Ao- 
cordingly,  Jeffreys  revelled  in  the  istoxications  of  OJS- 
ecutive  tyranny,  feeding  his  thirst  for  action,  and  im- 
pregnable to  the  assaults  of  feelings  to  which  he  was 
a  stranger.  He  is  much  to  be  censured,  not  a  litUe 
to  be  pitied.  With  all  allowance  for  habit,  education, 
and  natural  thoughtlessness,  Jeffireys  was  far  other 
than  a  haroy  man.  His  successes  were  burdened  with 
many  a  difficulty,  many  a  price  never  to  be  paid.  His 
mortifications — and  cruel  ones  they  were — ^were  as  na- 
merous  as  his  successes ;  and  he  seems  to  have  lived  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  unsatisfied  desire  and  exasperating 
repulse.  .May  not,  by  the  wav,  the  unrelenting  booby, 
under  whom  he  was  at  school,  have  tended  to  increase 
exasperation  of  his  constitutional  ferocity. 

A  desire  of  aggrandisement  and  the  profitable  state 
of  the  law,  which  raised  its  drooping  head  under  the  in- 
fluence of  restored  majesty,  seem  to  have  been  the 
inducements  that  determined  his  choice  for  that  pro- 
fession, and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  he  set 
himself  to  study  it,  and  was  entered  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, May  19, 1663.  His  studentship  was  more  remark- 
able for  varied  actirity  than  intense  practice.  In  the 
course  of  his  compotations,  he  managed  to  insinuate 
himself  into  the  society  and  secrets  of  a  band  of  mal- 
contents ;  and  this  he  made  serve  to  the  enlargement  of 
his  narrow  means.  Thus,  then,  though  certainly  not 
through  youthful  enthusiasm,  he  be^an  his  political  ca^ 
reer  as  a  reformer.  He  is  an  ornament  to  the  order  of 
Bats. 

While  be  was  yet  no  older  than  eighteen,  being  at 
Kingston,  whence  the  plague,  aided  by  bis  effrontery, 
had  scared  the  lawyers,  he  put  on  a  gown  and  pleaded, 
though  he  was  not  called  to  the  bar  till  two  years  after- 
wards. This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  a  belief 
that  he  was  never  regularlv  called  to  the  bar.  When 
he  first  started  in  practice,  bis  political  associates  gave 
him  good  support,  and  he  avuled  himself  of  the  now 
hacknied,  and  we  hope  exploded,  stratagems  of  pushing 
professional  men,  such  as  having  his  servants  come 
after  him  to  coffee  houses  and  the  like.  He  was  of  a 
bold  aspect,  and  cared  not  for  the  countenance  of  any 
man ;  his  words  voluble  and  clear,  and  he  spared  none 
that  were  Kkely  to  serve  his  client ;  his  voice  vras  loud, 
his  manners  overbearing,  and  he  had  a  quickness  to 
discover  the  weak  pomts  of  his  adversaries,  upon  which 
he  threw  all  the  might  of  his  bull-dog  ferocity.  He 
sometimes  blundered,  and  met  vrith  more  than  his  match ; 
but  the  power  he  acquired  over  the  weak  and  the  un- 
fortunate soon  got  him  notice  and  fees.  Had  he  encoun- 
tered no  witnesses  but  such  as  the  one  we  are  about  to 
speak  of,  his  insolence  would  have  been  cowed,  and 
much  good  blood  perhaps  saved.  The  following  is  the 
first  rebuff  we  find  recorded : — 

"  A  countryman  who  was  giving  his  evidence,  clad  in 
a  leather  doublet,  and  Mr.  Jeffreys  who  was  counsel  for 
the  opposite  party,  found  that  his  testimony  was  *  press- 
ing home.'  When  he  came  to  cross-examine,  be 
bawled  forth,  •  You  fellow  in  the  leather  doublet,  what 
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baTo  you  tor  swearing  V  The  man  looked  steadily 
at  him,  and,  *  Truly,  m'  said  he, ' if  youhareDO  more 
for  lying  than  I  bare  for  sweariof » you  might  wear  a 
feathex  doublet  as  well  as  I.'  Of  ooorse  every  bodjr 
laughed,  aad tba neighboushood rang  wiUithe  Uaotaesa 
of  thereby/' 

Jeffireys  now  attempted  to  push  his  Cortuae  by  meaiia 
of  a  union  with  the  daaghter  of  a  rich  mershant ;  aad 
be  made  a  kinswoman  of.lhe  lady  to  seive  as  a  go- 
between  in  the  affair.  The  lather,  iMwever,  djacorered 
the  affisir,  and  seomd  his  daagbier  aad  h«r  moaey* 
The  fotare  judge,  in  a  fit  of  impartiality,  porhapa 
of  spite,  ^offered  bia  hand  to  the  kinswoman,  aad 
was  aoeepted.  Her  oaiae  was  Sarab,  the  daiyghter 
of  ThoBUM  N«eeham»  A.M.  She  brooght  her  hus- 
band three  btmdred  poandsi  and  proved  a  careial 
boosewifik  figr  this  lady  he  had  severai  childiea. 
As  his  first  practice  and  eaccess  was  in  GoildhaU,  be 
opltifated  to  the  best  of  his  abib^  a  city  eoimectioii ;  in 
so  mu«b,  ti^t  when  he  was  scarcely  twentythree,  be 
TNM  made  coamon  seijeant.  Having  borne  this  oflloe 
for  some  years  he  aiade  a  bold  and  avowed  ohaage  ia 
his  jpolitica)  opinions,  and  helped  himeelf  to  the  plaee 
of  Recorder,  which  he  obtained  partly  through  bw  in^ 
timaoy  with  the  notorious  Gbiffinoh.  Ha  was  then 
knighted,  aad  October  tS,  1678,  mads  Keewder,  or  m 
be  himself  termed  it,  *'  the  mouth-pieoeof  the  city." 

A  little  before  his  elevation  be  became  a  widower,  in 
three  months  married  agaia  (a  widow),  a  daughter  ci 
Sir  Thomas  Bludworth,  and  ia  a  few  months  afterwsads 
was  presented  with  a  little  son;  a  eircumstaaee  of 
which  be  was  once  unpleasantly  reminded.  Observmg 
a  iady  who  was  giving  her  evideaee  pretty  sharply  in  a 
cause  which  be  was  advocating : — **  Madam,  said  ha, 
"  you  are  very  quick  in  your  answers !"  *'  As  quick  as 
I  am.  Sir  George,  I  am  not  so  quiok  as  jour  lady." 
While  Recorder,  he  gave  some  sfKBcimens  of  bis  future 
rigours.  A  poor  bookseller  of  the  name  of  Smith  pnb- 
lisbed  a  book  against  the  expenses  of  Mayors  aad 
SherifiQi.  "  Debauchery,"  said  the  writer,  "  is«ome  to 
tliat  height,  that  the  fifth  part  of  the  charge  of  a  shriev- 
mity  is  wine,  the  produce  of  another  country*"  The 
censures  were  however  so  general  that  the  bill  was  ig- 
fMffod.  Somebody  scraped  out  the  "  Ignoramus,"  and 
next  sessions  it  again  appeared,  and  was  again  indorsed 
with  that  equivocal  word  of  rejection.  Jeffreys  was  en- 
laged,  and  sent  the  bill  back  a  third  time.  A  third 
tiae  he  read  **  Ignoramus."  *<  God  bless  me  from  such 
jurymen !"  vociferated  the  city  amcate,  "  I  will  see  tbe 
fooe  of  every  one  of  them,  and  let  others  see  them 
abo."  And  so  he  ordered  the  bsr  to  be  cleared,  that 
^y  might  be  exposed  to  public  view.  The  jury,  seven- 
teen in  number,  one  by  one  reiterated  the  word  « Igno- 
fanras."    They  conquered^ 

When  Jeffreys  had  once  planted  himself  on  die  track 
of  preferment--being  active,  bold,  impudent,  pliant,  and 
miscrapulous,  be  advanced  with  a  speed  that  has  been 
aeldom  equalled.  He  was  called  serjeaat,  Feb.  17, 
1688,  on  vrhich  occasion  he  gave  rings  with  the  motto — 
A  Deo  rtn,  a  rege  lex,  (Tbe  king  from  God,  uid  law 
from  the  king.)  About  the  same  time  he  became  a 
Wekh  judge,  and  in  the  April  following.  Sir  Job  Chari- 
ton, a  worUty  old  man,  was  ousted  from  the  chief ^tice- 
ship  of  Chester  to  make  room  for  Jeff^ya.  He  was 
made  kiog*b  seijeant  in  May  of  tbe  sane  year,  and  Nov. 
17,  1681,  was  created  a  baronet.  His  arrogance  ia- 
creased  with  his  advancement,  and'in  the  Kingston  mid- 
summer assises  for  1679,  he  provoked  Mr.  Baron  Wes- 
ton to  severe  anger.  Some  words  passed  between  them 
upon  an  occasion  when  he  was  endeavouring  to  brow- 
beat some  witaesses,  and  be  oomplained  that  be  wasnat 
treated  like  a  counsellor,  being  curbed  in  tbe  manage- 
ment of  his  brief.  **  Ha !  "fiercely  returned  tbe  judge, 
"  since  the  kin^  haathmet  his  fhvoarsupon  you  in  makiirg 
yoa  chief-justice  of  Chester,  you  think  to  run  down 
overy  body :  if  you  find  yourself  Kgriaved,  make  your 
oomplaint ;  here  *»  nobody  oares  for  it."  llie  counsel 
■aid  he  had  not  been  used  to  make  oomplaints,  bat 
lather  to  stop  those  that  were  made;  but  tbe  judge 
Ugain  enioined  him  to  sMence.  Jeffttfy  sat  dovra,  and 
wept  with  anger. 

In  1680,  he  made  biaiself  rery  aapopular,  by  shewing 
bis  loyal  seal  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  tbe  pe<^  from 
petitioning  parliament,  as  their  petitions  were  becoming 
something  troublesome  to  the  Catholic  friends  of  the 
king.  The  king  was  petitioned  to  remove  him  from  bis 
offices.  The  oaly  notice  the  petition  obtained  was  tbe 
king's  saying,  *'  1  will  think  of  it."  Eventually,  how- 
ever, Jeffreys  bad  not  courage  to  witbstaad  his  ene- 
mies, amongst  whom  the  parliament  was  tbe  foieiaoot, 
and  be  resigned  his  place  of  Recorder.  •*  He  was  m>t 
parliament  proof,"  smd  the  witty  king  *,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  Charles  ever  after  despised  him  for  bis 
pusillaaimit^.  During  bis  disgrace  be  attempted  to 
Vstttra  to  bis  old  friends  the  malcontents,  but  was  so 
roughly  reoeived,  that  be  was  obliged,  in  spite  of  htra- 
•elf,  to  be  faithful  to  the  king,  from  whom  he  never  after- 
wards had  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  himself* 
Upon  the  occasion  of  the  Rye-faonse  plot  be  was  counsel 
on  the  king's  side,  and  put  the  most  searohing  questions 
during  the  wbole  business.  The  case 'was  Kkely  to  fiul 
'for  want  of  proof  ^ac  Lord  Russel  had  assented  to  the 
order  of  the  coospiiwtors.  This  foet,  or  something  very 
Uke  it,  be  succeeded  in  wonning  out  of  Lo#d  Howard.  * 

On  the  39th  of  September,  t6SS,  Sir  George  Jeffineya 
was  appointed  chief  justice  in  the  loeas  of  Sanders,  Who 
died  of  apopleiy,  brought  on  by  sle  drinking.  One  of 
the  first  trials  at  which  he  presided  was  the  trial  of  the 
illustrious  Algernon  Sidney,  who  was  condemned  lo 
death  for  theoretical  wsicmgs  taken  'oUt  of  kie  desk ! 


<Upoii  this  ooeasion  Sir  <)Borge  s  Uegnlpber  attenspls  a 
defence  of  his  conduct.  Its  heinoosDess  is  doubtless 
exaggerated,  as  such  things  mostly  will  be  by  a  natural 
indignation ;  but  altowing  for  the  grossest  eiaggeration, 
•tiU  tha  obi4»f  juetiee^s  eondact  T«maiaa>ebargeable  with 
iasolenee  aad  brutality  of  tbe  worst  kind,  particalar^  in 
a  dispenser  of  justice.  He  began  speciously  enough, 
thougbin  a  suspicious  tone  of  adjuration,  by  reprehend- 
ing we  practice  of  a^isperiog  to  the  Jury.  "  Let  us 
have  DO  remarks,^'  said  ha,  "  bat  a  fair  trial,  in  GodNi 
name  f"  He  shewed  another  oomparative  decency  or 
two  in  the  early  part  of  the  trial,  which  his  biographer 
(naturally,  perhaps,  enough,  considering  his  subject) 
would  havo  us  take  as  singular  favours.  But  ar  tbe  casa 
thickened,  Jeffreys,  as  usnal>  gtow  oolMgeoai*  Smoo 
papera  were  shewn  to  Sidn^* 

CU,  Sidnn.'^l  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it;  lean 
load  it. 

Lord  ChkfJuttiee.-^Aye,  no  doubt  of  it ;  bettsr  than 
any  man  beSie.    Fix  on  aay  part  you  would  have  read* 

CoL  iSidacy.— I  do  aot  know  what  to  say  to  it,  lo  read 
it  in  pieces  then. 

Zierd  Ch,  /uat.— I  perceive  you  bavo  disposed  them 
under  certain  heads ;  to  what  hoada  woaid  you  bsvve 
Mad? 

Cok  Sidne^f-'^-My  lordt  kt  Mm  giv$  oa  asesinrt  sf  .it 
Ihaldcdtl. 

fie  it  rvBMnbeeed  that  it  was  Ike  judge  who  tfatts 
aaterfered.  Wbea  judgment  was  proaounoed,  ftidnoy 
firmly  uttered  his  appeal  to  God  that  the  ioquisilion  for 
his  life  might  be  made  -only  against  those  v^io  ma- 
liciously persecuted  him  for  rigbtaoatasss'  sake.  **  Jef- 
freys," says  the  UograpbOE,  «<aawall  kea^gbt,oa«bear- 
ing  this,  started  from  bis  aaat,  aad  lost  bis  tem|wr !  *  I 
pray  God,'  cried  Jeffreys,  *  woik  yea  ia  a  temper  fit  to 
go  unto  the  other  world,  for  1  see  you  are  oot^for 
this.'" 

Col,  Sidney, — My  lord,  feel  my  pulse,  (holding  out  Us 
hand)  and  see  if  1  am  'disordered ;  I  bless  God  I  never 
was  in  better  temper  than  I  amiioww 

Meantime  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  lived  no  temporate 
life.  He  vTOuld  unbend  bimssif,  to  use  the  woiide*ef 
North,  **  ia  driolnng,  laughing,  /siagiag,  kissing,  and 
every  extravagance  ^  the  bottle."  He  paid  for  suckin- 
dulgeoces  ia  severe  £ts  of  the  stone,  which  furrriasisl 
the  violence  of  his  temper.  To  one  of  these  Yisitatioos 
the  jrriter  ascribes  hia  severity  on  tka  trial  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Armstrong.  Sir  Thomas  demanded  the  benefit  af 
the  law.  Jeffreys  exebaned,  **  That  you  shaU  have,  hw 
tbe  grace  of  God  I  Sea  that  execution  be  done  on  m- 
day  next  according  to  law :  you  -shall  have  tha  full  be- 
nefit of  the  law."  Armstrong,  finding  all  be'said>to  be 
in  vain,  exclaimed,  "  My  blood  be  upon  your  bead  !" 
«*  Let  it,  let  it  I  lamclaaMurpeoef!"  returned  Jeffreys. 
Fierce  as  be  was,  the  obief  Jntio^did  not  always  escape 
without^  a  ssnart  rebuke,  any  moso  than  tbe  barriiter. 
An  old  grejrbeard  onoe  di^leasiag  Him,  be  said,  «<  If 
your  consaeooe  is  as  Jarge  as  yoar  beard,  you  will 
swear  any  thiag."  "  My  Lord,"  setortad  the  old  man, 
''if  you  go  about  to  measure  conscienees  by  beards, 
yoar  lordMiphas  none." 

In  September  1684,  much  to  the  aaaoyaime  of  deoent 
observers.  Sir  George  JefiVm  was  summoned  to  tbe 
cabinet.  In  1685  the  Idng  died,  and  James  succeeded 
to  tbe  tbrme.  The  Judge  suited  tbe  suUen  passions  of 
the  new  monarch,  and  Jeffreys  was  created  Baron 
Jeffreys  of  Ulem,  in  tbe  county  of  Salop.  And  now 
Titus*  Oates,  the  famous  uiti  •catholic  informer,  who  bad 
formeriy  behaved  with  much  insolence  to  Jeffreys  when 
recorder,  was  to  be  tried  by  him  for  peijury.  Jeffireys 
never  forgave  any  one.  Gates  said  that  what  be  had 
strora  was  true,  aad  if  need  were  he  would  seal  it  with 
his  blood.  *'  Twere  a  pity,"  said  Jeffreys,  "  but  that  it 
were  vrith  thy  Mood."  Gates  was  oonvieted  upon  two 
indictments,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  tboneand  marks 
upon  each,  to  be  stripped  of  his  canonical  habits,  to 
Sftand  twice  in  tbe  pillory, to-  be  whipped  from  Aldgate 
to  Newgate  oae  day,  and  two  days  afterwards  from 
Newgate  to  Tyburn,  —  and !  — be  was  to  stand  in  the 
pilkM^  five  days  every  year  be  lived.  Oates  was  a  por- 
tentous scoundrel,  but  this  was  -a  poitentoui  punish- 
ment. 

In  the  antomi  of  1665,  JeWtets  went  fordi  to  execute 
vengeance  on  the  adherents  of  the  luckless  Duke  of 
Mownoutb.  Me  took  with  him  tbe  ford  chief  baron,  and 
three  nuisae  judges,  and  was  guarded  by  a  party  of  Colo- 
nel Kirk's  soldiers.  He  acted  upon  a  special  commis- 
sion, and  a  second  commission  gave  him  the  authority 
of  general,  so  that  he  might  have  troops  at  his  personal 
oommaad.  This  expedition  has  been  termed  «  Jefireys's 
Campaign,"  and  "the  Bloody  Assizes;"  and  bloody 
work  he  made  of  it.  He  afterwards  said,  when  he  was  fai 
tbe  tower,  that  his  instiuttiotts  were  severer  than  bis 
execution  of  them,  and  that  on  bis  return  from  the  cir- 
cuit, he  was  tnubbed  at  court  for  not  acting  on  them  to 
tbe  foil.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  numbers  he  condemned 
are  reckoned  by  hundreds.  He  once  boasted  to  a  major 
that  be  had  condemned  about  a  thousand  on  one  occasion, 
being  as  many  as  the  officer*s  soldiers  had  killed. 

file  first  place  Jeffreys  halted  at,  was  Wiachester, 
where  Lady  AKcia  Lisle  was  awaiting  her  trial,  charged 
with  harbouring  one  John  Hicks,  a  traitor.  Hicks  had 
escaped  from  Weston  Moor,  and  entreated  an  asyhim 
at  the  hands  of  Lady  Alice.  She  iastantly  sent  infor- 
maiiott  to  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace,  but  suffered 
the  man  to  escape.  Jeffreys  himself  gave  evidence  on 
the  bench  against  the  prisoner,  a  poor  old  lady,  seventy 
years  of  age,  who  slept  doriag  part  of  the  trial ;  he 
wnmg  a  death-sealing  verdict  out  of  the  jury.  **  If  I'd 
been  among  you,"  said  he.  **  aad  she  bad  bten  my  own 


mother  1  should  have  found  her  guilty."  It  is  prooa* 
ble,  that  Jeffreya  looked  for'  a  bribe,  which,  however^ 
was  offered  too  late/,  and  when  the  king  was  applied 
to,  he  said,  that  he  had  promised  Jefifreys  not  to  pardon 
bet*  Upoa  opening  the  aasises  at  Dorchester,  the  eler- 
gyUMu  spoke  of  mescy,  but  Jeffreya  laughed  both  duriiv 
.piaQfers  and  the  sermon.  On  a  Saturday,  thirty  pa* 
soaers  were  put  to  the  bar.  The  same  evening,  Jeffi'oyi 
aigned  a  vrarrant  to  hang  thirteen  of  them  on  the  Monday* 
All  the  rest  but  oae  followed  soon  after.  Among  tbo 
prisoners  was  a  constable,  who,  having  some  money  ia 
bis  hands  for  the  use  of  the  militia,  was  deprived  of  it 
by  the  duke's  friends.  He  objected  to  the  witnesses, 
who  wore  a  woman  of  ill  fame  and  a  Catholic.  '*  Vil- 
lainl  robel!"  eiolaimed  the  judge,  "  metbinks  I  aoo 
tbea  alraady  with  a  halter  about  thy  neck ;"  and 
he  WM  ordoted  specially  to  be  hung  the  first.  The  crima 
of  another  one,  Bragg,  was  being  deprived  of  his  bono 
hj  Monmouth's  party.  'At  Taunton,  be  sentenced  ooa 
Tutchin  to  be  imprisoned  for  seven  years,  to  be  fiaell 
one  hundred  nuuks,  to  be  whipped  through  every  town 
•in  Dorsetshire  once  a  year,  and  to  find  security  for  his 
good  behaviour  through  life.  The  ladies  in  court  burst 
bito  tears,  and  tbe  clerk  of  the  arraigns  was  so  much  ao- 
tonished  that  ho  could  not  help  observing  upon  tbe  naaa- 
ber  of  market  towns  in  Dorset :  he  said,  that  "  the  sen- 
tence reached  to  whipping  about  oace  a  fortnight,  and 
'that  Mr.  Tutohin  was  a  very  young  man."  *'  Aye,  lie 
is  a  very  young  man,  but  an  old  rogue,"  said  Jeffrm. 
Tuaohin  in  vain  petitioned  to  be  baaged  instead,  lim 
amall-pex,  however,  saved  his  bones,  and  procured  him 
achaage of  sentence.  On  opening  tbe  assizes  in  Somerset, 
he  declared,  *'  it  would  not  be  his  fault  if  he  did  not 
depopulate  the  place."  "  I  will  pay  ay  excise  to  King 
Bloamoutb,"  said  an  old  lady  in  jest ;  she  was  fiogged 
for  her  joke.  But  we  must  have  done  with  Jeffrt-ys'a 
eampaign.  We  must  quote,  however,  an  extract  from 
bis  charge  to  theju^  at  iBrbtol— it  is  a  piooe  of  ohiac- 
toriitic  brutaisty. 

**  Gentlemen,  I  am  l^  tbe  mercy  of  God,  come  to  this 
great  aad  populous -city ;  a  city  that  boasts  both  of  its 
riches  and  trade,  and  may  juMly  indeed  claim  the  nest 

flace  to  tbe  great  aad  populous  nsetropolis.  Gentlemen, 
find  bene  are  a  great  many  auditors  who  are  very 
.intent,  as  if  they  expected  some  fonnal  or  prepared 
epoech ;  but  assure  jrourselves,  we  come  not  to  make 
aitber  net  speaohaener formal  declamations ;  for, Lord! 
we  have  seen  these  thiugs  tweotv  timea  before :  no,  we 
oeme  :tD  do  :the  King's  business.'  — "  But  1  find  a  special 
oenmassieo  ia  an  aansual  thing  here,  and  relishes  very 
111 ;  nay,  the  •very  women  storm  at  it,  for  fear  we  should 
take  tbe  upperbaad  of  them  too;  for,  by  the  bye,  gen- 
tlemen, I  foarit  is  much  in  fashion  in  this  dty,  for  tbe 
aromen  tog^emand  bear  sway."  Then  be  told  them 
that  be  would  give  them  no  trouble  about  points  or  mat- 
ters of  law,  but  only  remind  them  of  events  which  bad 
happened ;  '*  for  I  have  the  calendar  of  this  dty  in  my 
pocket,"  bo  said;  and  he  then  complained  of  the  stone, 
and  the  unevenaess  of  tbeir  roads,  which  was  a  had 
onsen  for  them.  After  this,  came  a  long  sennon  about 
the  blessed  martyr  King  Charles,  and  rebellion  the  sin 
of  witchcraft,  a  panegyric  on  King  James,  and  an  assple 
achnowledgmont  of  his  absohite  power  as  God's  vice- 

Srent  on  earth  :  aad  then  he  opened  on  the  Duke  of 
omnouth  by  way  of  antithesis:-^-*'  On  the  other  hand, 
up  starts  a  puppet  prince  who  seduced  the  mobile  into 
rebellion,  into  which  diey  are  easily  bewitched ;  for  I 
say,  the  rebellion  is  Hke  tbe  sin  of  witchcraft,  lliis  man, 
who  had  as  little  title  to  die  crown  as  the  least  of  you 
(for  I  hope  you  aro  all  legitimate),  being  overtaken  by 
justice,  and  by  the  goodnessxif  his  prince  brought  to  the 
scaffold,  he  has  the  confidence  (good  God !  that  anen 
should  be  so  impudent  I)  to  say,  that  God  Almighty  did 
know  with  what  joyfulaess  be  did  die  (a  traitor  !V — 
"Great  God  of  heaven  and  earth!  what  reason  base 
men  to  rebel  ?  But  as  I  told  you,  rebelliaa  ia  like  tbe 
sin  of  witchcraft ;  fear  God  and  honour  the  King  is 
rejected  by  people,  for  no  other  reason,  aa  I  can  find, 
but  that  it  is  written  in  St.  Peter.  Gentlemen,  I  must 
tell  you,  I  am  afraid  that  this  city  bath  too  maor  of 
these  people  in  it ;  and  it  is  your  duty  to  search  tbem 
out** — [Here  the  grand  jury  "were  hi  as  many  words  di- 
rected to  the  mayor  and  aldermen.]—"  For  this  city 
added  mudi  to  that  ship^s  loadiag;  there  was  your 
Tylys,  yonr  Roes,  and  yoar  Wades,  men  started  op  like 
mushrooms,  scoundrel  fellows,  mere  sons  of  dunghiUa : 
these  men  most  forsooth  sec  up  for  hberty  and  property ! 
a  fellow  that  carries  tbe  sword  before  Mr.  Mayor,  must 
be  very  careful  of  his  property,  and  turn  politieian,  as  if 
he  had  as  much  property  »  the  penon  before  whom  bo 
bears  the  sword,  though  perchance  not  worth  a  groat. 
Gentlemen,  I  must  tell  you,  you  have  srill  hero  the 
1Vly>>  ^e  Roes,  and  the  Wades :  I  have  brought  a  brush 
ia  my  pocket,  and  I  shall  be  sure  to  rub  the  dirt  where* 
ever  it  is,  or  on  whomsoever  it  sticks.  Gentlemen,  I 
shall  not  stand  complimenting  with  you ;  1  shall  talk 
with  some  of  you  before  you  and  I  part,  I  tell  you ;  I  tell 
you,  1  have  brought  a  besom,  and  I  will  sweep  every  man's 
door,  whether  great  or  small.  Must  I  mf  ution  particu- 
feotst  I  hope  you  will  save  me  that  trouble."—^  I  d3 
believe  it  would  have  went  very  hard  vrith  you,  if  the 
enemy  had  entered  tbe  eity,  notwithstanding  the  eadea- 
vours  which  were  used  to  accomplish  it.  Certainly  they 
had,  and  most  have  great  encouragement  from  a  parly 
within,  or  else  why  should  their  design  be  on  this  dqrt 
Nay,  when  tbe  enemy  was  within  a  mile  of  you,  that  a 
ship  should  be  set  on  are  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  a  sigia* 
to  the  rebels,  and  to  amu.ne  thos^e  within  f  when,  if  God 
Almighty  had  net  been  more  gracious  unto  you  than  yob 
was  to  yourselves,  (so  that  wmd  and  tide  waa  for  yost) 
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for  what  X  kzuow»  the  gff«ateat  part  of  Uu«  dty  bad 
l^ucUbed ;  tnd  yet  you  are  willing  to  believe  it  wa*  an 
a^ident.  Certainly  bere  is  a  great  many  of  those  men 
wbom  tbey  call  tiimraert ;  a  whig  is  but  a  mere  fool  to 
tb^ae  i  fbr  a  wbig  iji  some  sort  of  a  subject  in  compaasoa 
•£  tbflie.;  fox  a  trimmer  is  but  a  cowardly  and  biMt- 
■pirited  wbig ;  for  the  wbig  is  but  the  joomeyman* 
prentice  that  is  hired  and  set  over  tbe  rebellion,  wbilsi 
tiie  trimmer  is  afraid  to  appear  in  tbe  cau*e.!'«*-"  Gen- 
tbemei^  I  teU^you,  I  haiw  Uie  oaleodar  of  this  oUy  bcire 
in  my  band.  1  bate  bctard  of  those  that  have  sffavdked 
into  the  very  sink  of  a  conrenticle,  to  find  out  some 
■neaking  rascal  to  hide  their  money  by  night.  Come, 
come,  gentlemen,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  find  rhe  dirt  of 
the  diich  is  in  your  nostrils." — [Now  be  opens  njion  the 
chief  offence,  alluded  to  by  his  having  the  caUndar  in 
his  pochet,~-the  selling  convicted  cziminaU  ior  slares.] — 
"Good  God!  where  am  I^— in  biistoLI  This  city,  it 
aeems,  claims  the  privilege  of  hanging  and  drawing 
s^DfOsgf  t  themselTM !  I  find  you  ba^  more  need  of  a 
commisBion  once  a  month  at  JeasL  Tbe  very  magis- 
txates  wbich  should  be  tbe  ministers  of  jostiee,  faU  oul 
one  with  another  to  that  degree,  tbey  will  scarce  dine 
with  each  other;  whilst  it  is  the  business  of  some 
cunning  men  that  lie  behind  the  curtain,  to  raise  divi- 
iions  amongst  them,  and  set  them  teigetfaer  by  the  ears, 
and  knock  their  loggerheads  together :  yet  1  find  they 
c:an  agree  for  their  interest,  or  if  there  be  but  a  kid  in 
the  case ;  for  I  bear  the  trade  of  kidnapping  is  much  in 
request  in  this  city ;  thev  can  discbarge  a  felon  or  a 
traitor,  provided  tbey  will  go  to  Mr.  Alderman's  planta- 
tion at  ttie  West  Iztdies. 

"  Come,  come,  I  find *you  stink  fox  want  of  mbbiag. 
Gentlemen,  what  need  I  mind  you  of  these  things  t  I 
hope  you  will  search  into  them  and  inform  me.  It 
seems  the  dissenters  and  fanatics  fare  well  amongst 
you,  by  reason  of  the  favour  of  tbe  magistrate :  for  ex* 
ample,  if  a  dissenter  who  is  a  notorious  and  obstinate 
offender,  Comes  before  them  to  be  fined,  one  alderman 
€>r  other  stands  up,  and  savs,  Ue  is  a  good  man,  ^tboogn 
three  parts  a  rebel)!  Well  then,  for  the  sake  of 
Mr.  Alderman,  he  shall  be  fined  but  five  shillings. 
Then  comes  another,  and  up  stands  another  good  man 
alderman,  and  says,  1  know  him  to  be  an  honest  man, 
^though  rather  more  than  the  former).  Well,  for  Mr. 
Aiderman's  sake,  be  shall  be  fined  but  half*a-crown ; 
•Oy  Mattel  manum  firicat :  you  play  tbe  knave  for  me 
BOW,  and  I  will  plav  the  knave  for  you  by  and  by.  I  auk 
a«baB»ed  of  these  thinga:  and  I  must  not  forget  to  tell 
yott  I  hear  of  some  differences  among  the  dergy,— 4hose 
that  ought  to  preach  peace  and  unity  to  others ;  gentle- 
■Mn,  these  ^ings  must  be  looked  into." 

We  must  not  omit  among  the  enormities  of  the  time, 
James's  gift  of  Prideauz,  a  rich  man  who  was  in  trouble, 
to  Jeffreys.  'Rie  kins's  words  were,  when  some  one 
wonld  have  interceded  for  Prideauz,  **  I  have  given  him 
to  Jeffreys."  Jeffrie  tbnatooed  to  hang  him;  he  ob- 
tained 15,000<.,  and,  merchant  like  albwed  240/.  as 
discount  for  prompt  payment. 

On  his  return  from  the  western  assizes  Lord  Jeffreys 
was  made  chancellor.  '*  You  will  find  tbe  *^"fm*»*t 
heavy,''  said  a  bottle  companion.  "  No,"  said  the  new 
chancellor,  «  I  will  make  it  light." 

Meantime  James  began  to  make  advances  towards 
restoring  the  Catholic  religion,  and  among  other  ezperi- 
BMhu,  with  an  apparent  reasonableness  unsuited  to  the 
times,  tried  to  gain  admittance  for  a  catholic  gentleman 
into  Uie  university  of  Cambridge  without  taking  the 
oaths.  Tbe  University  resisted  this  illegal  use  of  royal 
antbority.  Tbe  same  attempt  was  made  at  Oxford,  and 
Jeffreys  zealously  assisted  tbe  king  in  bis  designs,  though 
undoubtedly  a  protestant  himself.  A  sense  of  interest 
and  desire  to  sbew  bis  power  on  all  about  him,  were, 
howerer,  stronger  feelings  with  him  than  even  the  ha- 
Mtoal  feelings  of  early  education.  He  thus  went  on 
firom  one  tbmg  to  anotner,  till  at  length  he  assisted  in 
die  well-known  committal  of  tbe  seven  bishops.  And 
BOW  so  intimate  had  he  grown  with  James,  that  on  the 
birth  of  his  son  (afterwards  the  Pretender)  the  Lord 
Chancellor  stood  upon  the  step  of  the  bed  in  which  tbe 
qaesB  lay.  At  length  the  Prince  of  Orange  espoused 
the  protestant  cause,  and  landed  in  England.  James 
fled  incontinently,  leaving  his  servant,  like  the  devil  of 
th«  witches,  in  the  lurch  at  the  last.  He  did  not  even 
give  him  notice  of  bis  flight. 

And  now  Jeflreys,  hated  by  all  parties,  was  left 
alone  and  helpless  to  the  mercy  of  bis  enemies.  He 
cot  off  his  eyebrows,  which  were  large  and  fierce,  dis^ 
nieed  himself  ae  a  collier,  and  fled  to  Wapping,  where 
he  hid  himself  in  an  obscure  house,  to  await  an  oppor-* 
takiity  of  quitting  tbe  kingdom.  His  plan  was  to  get  to 
Hamburgh  by  a  collier,  which  was  to  pretend  to  be 
botud  for  Newcastle,  to  elude  the  spies  that  were  set 
upon  out-going  vessels.  He  got  on  board  the  collier, 
bat  was  betrayed  by  the  mate;  of  which  be  had  a 
tiiMly  suspicion,  and  so  got  on  shore  again  to  await  a 
safer  opportunity.  While  waiting  at  a  little  ale-house,  in 
Anchor  and  Hope  alley,  near  King  Edward  stairs,  he 
happened  to  look  out  of  window.  It  chanced  that  a 
Biaa  was  passbg  at  that  moment,  who  had  once  been 
terror-struck  before  him,  while  revelling  in  power.  The 
maa  had  told  a  friend  at  the  time,  Uiat  **  he  never 
should  forget  the  terrors  of  that  man's  face  while  he 
fived."  His  words  proved  true ;  be  recognized  Jeffl«yfl, 
proelaimed  him  aloud,  and  ^  rabble  burst  in  upon 
the  fallen  tyrant.  It  is  a  matter  of  ^re  wonder  that 
he  was  not  destroyed  on  the  spot  As  it  was,  they  took 
bim  to  tbe  Lord  Mayor,  who  supplied  the  place  both 
of  protector  and  guard,  till  two  regimenU  of  the  trained 
bands  could  be  procured  to  convey  him  to  the  Tower. 


On  tbe  way  the  people  were  so  furious,  that  Jeflreys 
seems  to  bavebeeo  quite  overeome  with  fear,  lifting  bis 
hands  first  on  one  side  of  tbe  carriage,  and  then  on  the 
other,  crying  out,  <*  For  tbe  Lord's  sake,  keep  them 
off!— for  tbe  Losd'^sake,  keep  them  off!" 
^  While  he  was  in  tbe  Tower,  tac  women  of  the  coun- 
ties he  bad  visited  during  tbe  "  bloody  assizes/'  peti« 
tieaed  that  he  might  be  delivered  up  to  tbeir  tengeance. 
At  tbe  sanqe  period,  an  oyster  barrel,  tightly  packed, 
was  sent  him  as  a  pneMiit ;  it  contained  a  halter.  These 
were  fearful  bUlets-doux,  He  was  not  long,  however, 
in  confitiement,  for  in  a  little  while  he  fell  sick,  and  the 
sickness  mercifully  killed  him.  There  are  many  con- 
jectures as  to  the  mode  of  bia  death,  some  attributing 
it  to  iniomperaoce,  others  to  a  diabolical  visitation  0 
fears  and  reivofse*  hot  tbe  most  probable  thing  is,  that 
harassment  and  anziety  brought  on  severe  fits  of  his  old 
complaint,  which  hilled  him.  Jeffreys  was  taken  on  the 
twelfth  of  8€-ptember,  1688.  He  was  first  interred  pri- 
vately in  the  Tower ;  but  three  yean  afterwards,  whea 
his  memory  wae  something  blown  over,  bie  friends  ob- 
tained permission,  by  a  wamant  of  the  queen's  dated 
Sept.  1692,  to  take  his  remains  under  their  own  care, 
and  he  was  accordingly  reinterred  in  a  vault  under  ^e* 
communion-table  of  ot.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  2nd  Nov. 
1694.  In  1810,  during  certain  repairs,  the  coflin  was 
uncovered  for  a  time,  and  the  public  had  a  sight  of  the, 
box  containing  the  mortal  remains  of  tbe  foaied  and 
hated  magistrate. 

One  remarkable  thing  oonnected  with  hie  last  hours, 
iy  that,  although  be  espiessed  regret  for  many  of  hi^L. 
actions,  he  dei«ided  himself  to  the  last  from  a  charge 
of  crueJty  on  tbe  western  circuit,  reiterating  that  ms 
orders  were  severer  than  his  execution  of  them. 

He  was  a  bad  man,  a  worse  judge,  and  a  greater  fool 
than  all,  —  the  sure  climax  of  wickedness ;  for  all 
wickedness  is  but  violent  mistake,  and  the  worst  men 
have  the  eacuse  of  some  inoonsisteat  breeding  or  other, 
or  of  a  blood  half  insaaei 


4.  HAVOrUXi  OF  OQOD  SBMSB. 

From  the  Ema^$  «md  LetUn  (just  poblMwd)  of  "Cosw nation 
Sharp,**  noliocd  In  our  last. 

'RtmnhmM  if  B^mtd  Aimet,  It  is  at  once  an  odious 
and  a  ridiculous  kmd  of  tyranny  to  take  it  ill  of  a  friend 
that  be  judges  for  himself  in  the  last  resort.  '*  Ah  !  if 
he  had  but  followed  my  advice,"—*"  I  told  him  what  must 
nappea,"— and  all  ■nob  betrayinge  of  weunded  vaaity> 
tie  proofo  that  good  eense  and  goodwill  have  both  been 
wanting. 

Iiideed,  if  a  selftsH  and  conceitea  man's  object  is  to 
gain  a  character  for  sagacity,  he  should  be  glad  when 
his  counsel  has  been  disregarded.  Human  lifb  is  so 
liable  to  unforeseen  troubles,  that  wbatsoevar  cearse 
may  be  pursued,  we  shall  often  regret  the  lot  that  we 
have  chosen.  As  a  bachelor,  I  can  be  no  judge  of  a 
known  saying :  "  If  you  marry,  if  jou  do  not  many, 
yoa  will  repent."  But  this  will  aenre  i|e  a  speeimen  of 
the  general  language.  Herein,  however,  we  most  avoid 
the  opposite  and  prevailing  evil  practice  of  asking  ad- 
vice for  the  sake  only  of  stealing  a  saactioa*  I  was 
sincerely  pleased  by  tbe  firankness  of  a  young  lady,  who 
being  urged  to  consult  me  respecting  an  offer  of  maz- 
riage,  replied,  **  Why  should  I  wait  t  My  mind  is  made 
up,  and  I  will  not  use  an  old  firiend  ao  ill,  aa  to  trouble 
him  for  advice  wbich  1  aball  not  be  guided  by." 

Riches  and  Poverty,  In  De  Rolhiere's  Anecdotes  of 
tbe  Revolution  in  Russia,  there  is  a  shoal  atoi^  exem- 
plifying that  decay  of  the  ancient  respect  for  rank, 
and  that  growth  of  a  regard  for  wealth,  so  observable 
of  late  in  most  parts  of*  the  world. 

Odarh,  a  Piedmontese  conspirator  for  Catherine,  used 
to  say,  <*  I  see  there  is  no  regard  for  anything  but  money, 
and  money  I  will  have*  I  would  go  this  night  and  set 
fire  to  the  paUice  for  money  ;  and  whea  I  bad  got 
enough,  I  would  retire  to  my  own  country,  and  there  live 
like  an  honest  man."  Mere  than  oooe  the  Empsese  of- 
fered baa  a  title*  '*  No,  madam,  I  thank  you,"  said 
Oda*h,  "  money,  money,  if  you  please." 

He  did  get  money,  went  to  Nice,  and  there  it  is  said 
lived  as  became  a.geatleman«      •  •  • 

•  »  •  •  •  • 

Maaj  persons  do  the  poor  the  honour  of  expecting 
them  to  be  spotless.  Too  often  is  it  deemed  a  good  ex- 
cuse for  refusing  tbem  almf  that  they  have  failings  like 
our  own.  There  are  many  advantages  in  this  variety  of 
condition,  one  of  which  is  boasted  of  by  a  divine,  who 
rejoices,  that  between  both  classes,  **  all  the  holidays  of 
the  Church  are  properly  kept ;  since  the  rich  observe 
the  feasts,  and  the  poor  obstfve  tbe  fasts." 

To  be  mere  serious,  it  is  fertaaate  ibr  the  Christiaa 
world  that  our  public  worship  tendb  at  once  to  abase 
the  proud,  and  to  uplift  the  dejected;  while  a  similar 
effect  results  in  a  free  country  from  its  elections,  where 
the  haughtiest  are  obliged  to  go  hat  in  hand  begging  fa- 
vours from  the  lowliest  Nor  should  the  lofty  be  wdiamed; 
for  it  baa  so  happened,  that  the  best  beaefaoiors  of  tbe 
human  race  have  been  poor  men,  such  as  Socrates  and 
Epaminondas ;  such  as  many  of  the  most  illustrious 
Romans,  and  tbe  inspired  founders  of  our  Faith. 

War,  So  much  has  been  well  said  against  war,  that 
it  has  the  air  of  a  plagiarism  when  any  of  its  unavoid- 
able evils  are  alluded  to.  Yet  there  is  a  short  passage 
in  Dr.  Aikiu's  Life  of  Howard  tbe  Philanthropist,  placing 
one  of  tbem  in  so  striking  a  light,  that  it  must  excite 
the  most  painful  reflections  in  a  reader  of  common  hu- 
manity. In  one  of  his  benevolent  journeys,  he  writes 
from  Moscow,  that  <*no  lese  than  70,000  recniita  for 


the  army  and  navy,  have  died  in  tbe  Russian  hoepita] 
during  a  single  year." 

He  was  an  accurate  man,  incapable  of  sayiag  any 
thing  but  the  truth,  and,  tberefoie,  this  horrible  lact 
caimot  but  heighten  our  deteatation  both  of  war  and  of 
deapotism.  It  baa,  however,  been  acaroely  spoken  of  in 
£un>pe ;  while  other  hateful  crimes,  though  afifecttng 
on^  individuals,  have  justly  become  the  pezpeUial  ol^jeota 
of  pity  and  indignation.  For  inatance,  the  cruel  mar* 
dera  of  the  Priaceaae  de  La»balle  and  Louie  tbe  Six* 
taenth. 

Tbe  tnth  ia,  tiiat  deapotiaB  ia  ever  deattoving  in 
milliona  ailently  and  unnoticed  ^  while  aeditiea  la  gene- 
xally  tumultuona,  and  alwaya  dreaded  and  detested.  So 
many  are  interested  in  painting  exagperated  pictures  of 
its  mischiefs,  that  the  world  is  kept  in  perpetual  alann, 
and  even  the  writem  tbemselvea  become  unable  to 
judge  impartially  between  oppression  and  lesistanoe*  aa 
an  artist  is  said  to  have  drawn  the  devil  so  hideoM* 
that  he  lost  his  senses  by  looking  at  bia  own  colours. 

There  are  few  riots  without  somegrievance.  *'  Jupiter," 
saya  Lucian,  "  aeldem  baa  xacourse  to  bia  thunder,  bt4t 
when  he  is  in  the  wrong ;"  and  at  the  dose  of  a  Jong  mili* 
tary  life.  Monsieur  de  Vendome  owned  that  "  in  the 
etnnal  disputes  between  tbe  mules  and  the  muleteera, 
the  mules  were  generally  in  the  right," 

All  Qor  praiseworthy  toil  andezj>«nse  in  building  in- 
firmaries and  asylums,  cannot  s«ve  a  hundreth  part  o| 
the  lives,  nor  alleviate  a  huadietb  paft  of  the  nffiictione 
brought  upon  the  human  race  by  one  unneoesaary  war. , 
**  Next  to  tbe  calamity  of  U>sing  a  baXtle,  is  that  of 
gaining  a,  victory,"  is  yepoffted  to  have  been. said  by  our 
n-eat  commander  on  the  evei^ng  of  the  bloody  day  of 
VVaterloo. 

[If  the  Duke  of  WelKi^gtaa  really  aaid  this,  all  tne 
hearts  will  open  to  receive  bim  aa  a  brother,  however 
tbey  majr  differ  with  him  in  opinioa,  or  think  it  theic 
duty  practically  to  oppoae  him.] 

Evil  $peaking.  The  most  gifted  men  that  I  bar* 
known,  have  l^n  the  least  addicted  to  depreciate  eithei 
friends  or  foes.  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Fux, 
were  alwaya  more  inclined  to  overrate  them.  Your 
shrewd,  sly,  evil-speaking  fellow  is  generally  a  shallow  - 
personage;  and,  frequently,  he  is  as  venomous  and 
false  when  he  flatters  as  when  he  reviles.  He  seldom 
praitei  John  but  to  vex  Thomas. 

[Young  men,  and  older  ones  too,  will  aoosetimea  be 
wholesale  in  their  '*  severity*"  net  out  -of  any  real  wish 
to  harm  the  objects  of  it,  but  to  evince  their  ownabiewd- 
neaa>  and  be  admired.  Tbe  former  leave  off  the  habit* 
if  thev  are  discerning  and  generous,  or  have  suffered  * 
enough;  the  latter,  deceiving  themselves  more  than 
othem,  aometiinea  retain  it  out  of  a. notion  that  it  is  the 
only  way  of  proving  their  sincerity.  We  append  theea 
common-placea  to  Mr.  Sharp's  renmrks,  in  order  to  give . 
hope  where  it  may  be  wished  for,  and  leave  a  loop-hole 
for  the  bad  habit  to  escape.] 


Tbb  PukNT  Pbybician.— In  the  Irish  Gardener't  , 
Magaxine  it  is  said,  not  only  that  decoctions  or  the  leaves  ' 
dried  and  powdered  of  the  common  camomile*  Anthemit 
nobilis,  will  destroy  insects,  but  that  nothing  oontributea 
so  much  to  tbe  health  of  a  garden  as  a  number  of  camo* 
mile  plants  dispersed  through  it.  No  green-house  or 
hot-house  should  be  without  camomile  in  a  green  or  in 
a  dried  state ;  either  the  stalks  or  flowers  wUl  answer. 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  if  a  plant  is  drooping  and  ap- 
parently dying*  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  recover, 
if  you  place  a  plant  of  camomile  near  it.  Have  any  of 
year  readeoi  tried  tbe  camomile  in  any  way  as  a  remedy 
for  insects  in  ^agland  l-^-Jokn  Bfoum,  Westm^ham,  Kent, 
Feb,  1834. — Gardener's  Magaaine,  49. 

A  MovERATB  foop,— How  bard  is  the  case  of  tbe 
foreigner  among  us,  who  often  with  a  sentiment  on  his 
lips  that  elicits  our  applause,  draws  down  our  laugh- 
ter, perhaps  in  spite  of  us,  by  an  unconscious  viola- 
tion of  the  king's  English.  The  French  and  Italians 
are  certainly  more  aimable  than  we  are  in  this  respect : 
they  can  listen  with  an  imperturbable  thougbtfulness  of 
allowance ;  but  we  appeal  to  the  candid  reader,  whether 
the  following  would  not  have  been  irresistible  with  most 
of  us.  An  Englishman  talking  with  a  German  friend, 
a  man  of  a  remarkably  philosophical  cast  of  mind,  and 
food  of  clothing  his  sentiments  in  the  graces  of  classical 
alhisioa,  the  discourse  ha|^ned  to  turn  upon  the  mor- 
tifications to  wbich  those  subject  themselves  who  seek 
after  the  vanities  of  this  world.  Our  friend  was  for 
stoical  independence,  and  had  Diogenes  in  his  eye. 
"  For  mine  self,"  he  exclaimed,  with  rising  enthusiasm, 
**  I  should  be  quite  contentment  for  to  live  all  my  days 
in  a  dub,  eating  no-ting  else  but  unieams  /"  (acorns) 

Conversation  op  Mem  of  Genius. — Tbe  great 
Colbert  paid  a  pretty  compliment  to  Boiieau  and  Ra- 
cine. This  minister,  at  his  villa,  was  enjoying  the 
conversation  of  our  two  poeu,  when  the  arrival  of  a 
prelate  was  announced ;  turning  quickly  to  tbe  servant, 
he  said,  '*  Let  him  be  shown  every  thing  except  my- 
self." —  D*lsraeli's  Curiosities  qf  Literature, 

Possibility.  — Those  things  are  to  be  held  possible, 
which  are  to  be  done  by  some  person,  though  not  by 
every  one ;  and  which  may  be  done  by  maoy,  though 
not  by  any  one ;  and  which  may  be  done  in  succession 
of  ages,  though  not  within  tbe  hour-glass  of  one  man's 
life ;  and  which  may  be  done  by  public  desi^inaiioo, 
though  not  by  private  endeavour, — Bocqh* 
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IIarriaoes. — PreTioaftly  to  the  year  1754.  the  date 
of  the  first  Marriage  Art,  all  marriages  in  England 
were  regulated  by  the  canon  law,  by  which  modes  of 
contracting  matrimony  other  than  in  the  face  of  the  cbarch 
were  Acknowledged.  In  Scotland  the  celebration  of 
marriage  is  still  |;oTemed  by  the  principles  of  the  an- 
cient canon  law.  In  England  there  is  but  ode  form  of 
contracting  marriage,  and  all  marriages  not  celebrated 
according^  to  that  form  are  vdd,  with  an  exception  how- 
6Ter  in  favour  of  Jews  and  Quakers,  where  b^th  parties 
are  of  the  same  persuasion.  Prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  i6  090,  t,  c.  33.  (the  Marriage  Act  of  1764)  the 
publication  of  banns  was  merely  an  ecclesiastical  re- 
gnlation*  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertainbg 
whether  the  persons  about  to  be  married  were  free 
Arom  all  lawful  impediments. 

But  that  statute  renders  the  ceremonial  of  banns  in- 
.dispensable,  in  all  cases  in  which  a  licence  is  not  ob- 
tained. Persons  not  married  by  banns  must  be  married 
by  licence*  and  marriage  licences  are  either  common  or 
■special.  A  common  license  is  a  dispensation,  by  virtue 
of  which  marriage  is  allowed  to  be  solenmized  in  a 
.church  or  chapel  without  the  publication  of  banns.  A 
special  license  dispenses  with  the  banns,  and  also  with 
tune  and  place.  The  same  form  is  used  in  granting  the 
one  as  the  other,  the  only  material  difference  consisting 
in  the  additional  wc^ds  introduced  into  the  special 
license  permitting  the  marriage  to  be  solemnised,  *'  at 
any  time,  in  any  diurch  or  chapel,  or  other  meet  or  con- 
Tenient  place." 

Specitl  licenses  are  restricted  to  persons  of  condi- 
tion :  indeed,  a  regulation,  dated  Jan.  15,  1759.  was 
made  hj  Archlnshop  Seeker,  ordaining  that  such  licenses 
■hould  only  be  granted  to  peers  or  peeresses  in  their 
own  right,  their  sons  and  daughters,  dowager  peeresses, 
privy  councellors,  the  judges  of  We»tmineter-hall, 
haronets,  knights,  and  members  of  Parliament.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  regulation,  it  has  been  usual  for 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  grant  occa^nal  fa- 
vours beyond  these  Hmiu. — Brady  and  Mahen*$  Dictum" 
«ru  of  Parochial  Law  and  Taxation,  (just  published). 

MAN.^The  mind  is  the  man;  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  mind.  A  man  is  but  what  he  knoweth.  The 
sovereignty  of  man  lieth  hid  in  knowledge,  wherein 
many  things  are  reserved,  which  kings  with  their  trea- 
>  sures  cannot  buy,  nor  with  their  forces  command. — Bacon, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

What  a  monstrous  thing  to  have  so  many  and  kind  corres- 
aondents,  and  ytt  to  be  forced  to  say  thatthe  llmiu  of  our  paper 
will  not  allow  ua  to  answer  them  separately !  To  private  com- 
munications we  answer  of  course  j  to  the  others  wesay,  thattbey, 
the  writers,  must  make  all  the  kindest  construction  of  us  In  the 
world,  at  the  very  time  we  are  seeming  Inattentive.  But  we  are 
not  so  in  spirit.  ^    ,    . 

To  the  question  whether  contributions  are  desired,  we  answer 
Tei. 


ADVBBTI8BMENT8. 


OnTucsdey,  AprU  1,  will  be  pbUshed,  Vol.  I.,  price  6d.  to  be 
continued  Monthly,  of 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  POPULAR  INSTRUCTION; 
comprising  ElemenUry  Treatises  on  Sdentiflc  Sul^ecto, 
4llvested  of  Te3inicalitles.  and  adapted  to  all  d«rees  of  Intem- 
gence,  on  the  same  plan,  and  parUy  translated  from  the  Blb- 
4iotbeqne  Fopulalre,**  published  by 

M  Arago  M.  Oeoffhyy  St.  Hilaire 

J.  P.  de  Beranger  De  Jussieu 

Duke  de  Bassano  Las  Cases 

Count  Alex,  de  U  Borde        Orfila 
F.  Cuvier  Parisot 

E.  Duchatalet  VlUerme 

C.  Dopin  Agasson  de  Grandsagne. 

Oay>Lnssac 
And  other  disUngnished  Statesmen  and  PhUosophers  in  Psris. 
Edited  by  Dr.  J.  P.  UTCHFIELD. 
NOTICE. 
In  offering  this  Library  to  the  British  pnbUc,  the  Proprietors 
beg  to  remark  that  they  hare  been  induced  to  enter  upon  Its 
pSucaUon  parUy  In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  success 
S^ch  has  aficndJd  the  "  BTbUotheaue.**  published  by  the  above 
celebrated  In  Prance,  but  principally  from  the  conviction  of  the 
necessltvof  a  similar  work  In  England.    Knowledge  has  been 
caUed  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  dvilixaUon  ;  up  to  »  Ute  pe- 
riod It  has  been  but  too  much  defaced  by  technicality,  and  the 
difficulUes  which  attended  Ito  acquisition.    It  wm  the  desire  of 
reUering  science  from  their  encumbrances  that  Dr.  Amott,  Mr. 
Babbase.  and  a  host  of  other  learned  and  excellent  men,  com- 
ment their  labours ,  and  it  la  a  humble  but  honest  helpmate 
S^esame  vln^.  that  "TheUbrary  of  Popular  Instruction- 

^"u^c^IJrif  their  publication,  the  Pr^«tors  Intend  to 
draw  largely  from  the  parent  stock,  the  "»  54!??'^"!^^'** 
Sre."  A  literal  translaSon  of  this  work  would  be  inexpedlwt, 
CSwse  of  lU  purely  national  character,  ano  oecanse  a»so  of  the 
different  opinions  entertained  on  particular  points  by  the  learned 
of  both  countries.  On  some  subjects,  as  Keology.  «<>ology.  &c.. 
entirely  new  treatises  wUl  be  written.  In  that  of  loolonr,  for  In. 
Smce,  the  principles  of  the  sciences  will  be  first  explained,  and 
^  again  fuustrated  by  reference  to  the  history  and  Jab  ts  of 
S5mS  In  the  hope  that,  by  mixing  the  "  dulce  et  utile."  the 
sntJectwiU  be  dlrested  of  Its  dryness,  and  rendered  more  In- 

^V."|»i"5o^"'ir.?J^^T^^^  WUl  be  published  regu. 

kriy  on  the  1st  of  every  Month,  at  6d.  each  Vol. 

Published  by  Sparrow  and  Co..  at  the  BeU»s  Weekly  Magasine 
Office,  n  Crane-court,  Fleet-street. 


A  list  of  New  and  Interesting  Works,  lUuHrated  by  Ma. 
CauiKSRANK.  and  Published  by  W.  Kiod.  14,  Chandos  Street, 
West  Strand.^  Ageote :  Asam  Black,  Edinbttrgh,  and  W.  F. 
Waksman,  Dubtin, 

1. 

CRUIKSHANK  «AT  HOMEl"    Second  Series.    In 
a  neat  post  Sro.  vol.  with  numerous  original  Engravings  on 
Wood.    .  ^ 

<*  An  admirable  work,  containing  tan  sufficient  to  elicit  shouts 
of  laughter  from  the  strictest  Puriten  that  ever  lived.  Even  St. 
AoNXW  and  his  twin-brother,  Spsncbr  Pkrcival.  must  trem- 
ble  at  so  formidable  an  antagonist  as  the  immortal  CbuikSb  ank 
~the  oiAMT  of  wvs.'*—Chroniele, 

«*«  A  few  copies  of  Crvikshanc  "  At  Homs,**  First  Series, 
are  still  on  hand,  for  which  early  application  should  be  made. 

II. 

CRUIKSHANK'S  TRIP  TO  GREENWICH  FAIR. 

(A  oempaalon  to    *<  Hood's  Epping   Hunt.'*)  — With    Seven 

Engravings  on  Wood,  price  la.  6d. 

in. 

CRUIKSHANK  «.  Sir  ANDREW  AGNEW. 
With  numerous  Engraringa,  price  Is.  6d. 
'*  We  moft  earnestly  recommend  this  little  work  to  Xypochon* 
dria^  and  thoae  who  require  frxn  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  Engrav- 
inga  are  humourous  in  the  extreme.'*— SMMmr  Timea. 

IV. 

xiTRE  ivATnr  1 

A  Comic  Tale.    By  the  late  Andrew  Plcken,  with  Engravings 
by  Crulkshank,  price  Is.  6d. 

V. 

MART  OGILVIE ; 

A  Tale.    By  the  same  author.   With  Seven  Illustrations  by 

Crulkshank,  in  an  elegant  poat  Sro.  vol.  price  6s. 

VI. 

CRUIKSHANK'S  CABINET  LIBRARY. 

An  Evergreen  of  nm,  for  all  timbs  and  all  sbasovs.    With 

numerous  Engravings.     Vols.  I.  and  II.  price  6s.  6d.  eadi, 

handsomely  bound.— Vol.  III.,  7s. 

VIL 

CRUIKSHANK*S  COMIC  ALBUM. 

A  General  Collection  of  the  Jeu-d'etprit,  Illustrated   by  Ma. 

CRtriBSHAurK  with  120  Engraringa,  price,  handsomely  bound, 

34s.   Vol.  III.  (separate)  IDs.  6d. 

*'  These  little  volumes.  In  their  present  handsome  form,  will 
be  most  accepteble  to  the  public.  Thev  abound  with  ftxn  and 
drollery,  and  may,  certainlv.  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Engraringa, 
rank  among  Mr.  Cruiksnank's  happiest  efforte.**— iforvii^ 
Po$i. 

VIII. 
TWENTY   MINUTES*   ADVICE  ON  THE    EYES,   AND 

THE  MEANS  OF  PRESERVING  THE  SIGHT. 
By  a  retired  Oculist.     A  new  edition,  with  a  characteristic 
Enobatino  by  Cruibsbanb,  price  Is.  6d. 
**  An  invaluable  Uttle  pamphlet,  containing  the  pith  of  the 
celebrated  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Ware."— (?to6e. 

IX. 

NEGRO    SLAVES   AND    ENGLISH    FACTORIES    CON* 

TRASTED. 

With  Fifteen  Engravings  by  Crvibsbakb,  price  28. 6d. 

**  A  work  exciting  the  most  Intense  interest  on  matters  grossly 

misrepresented  and  little  understood.    The  Illustrations  are  but 

too  ulthfra  pictures  of  the  parties  they  represent."— 5<andartf. 

X. 

CRUIKSHANK'S  POPULAR  ILLUSTRATIONS    OF 
WITCHCRAFT, 
la  a  Series  of  Eighteen  Engrarings  on  Wood,  price  Sa. 
"  This  work  should  find  a  place  on  the  table  of  Every  Eng- 
lishman.   It  holds  up  the  dealers  In  the  "black  art"  to  well 
merited  contempt}   not,  however,  without  exdtlng  roars  of 
laughter.**— Cditner. 

**  We  do  not  envy  the  man  that  could  look  on  this  little  work 
wuaoved.    It  would  unnerve  a  stole  V'-^Ckromcle. 

XI. 

CRUIKSHANK*S  VIEW    OF  THE    METROPOLITAN 

"  POLICE  FORCE." 

With  numerous  Eugrarines,  price  2s. 

'*  Every  householder  should  buy  this  book.   It  proves  to  a  de. 

monstatlon  the  great  utility  of  this  army  of  soldiers,  whilst  the 

Engrarings  serve  to  perpetuate  their  grand  achlevemente!**— 

^'^  XII. 

FACETIJE. 
Vol.  III.    With  numerous  Engravings,  price,   handsomely 
md,  lOs. 

A  moat  suitable  ornament  for  the  drawing-room  table."— 
Po$t. 
»*»  A  few  complete  sets  of  this  work.  In  3  vols,  may  still  be  had. 
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NOW  BBADT. 

EioHT  Enoravinos  fob  Onb  Shilling.    In  Octavo,  (to  be 
completed  in  twelve  monthly  Parte.) 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE, 
By  R.  Westell,  Eaq.  R.  A.  and  J.  Martin,  Esq.  the  dlstin- 
gulshed  Painter  of  Belshazsar's  Feast,  tnm  original  paintings 
made  expressly  for  this  work  i  accompanied  with  descriptions  by 
the  Rev.  Hobart  Caunter.  B.  D. 

PART  I,  CONTAINS— 
Thb  Cbbation       ....    Martin. 
Thb  Tbmptation  .    Jfofttn. 

Thb  Judombnt  of  Adam  anb  Evb  .  Martin, 
Thh  Expulsion  ....  £"*"{;• 
Cain  and  Abkl  ....  Weetatl, 
Thb  Dbluob  ....    Mariin. 

Taa  AgsuAoiNO  or  thb  Watbrs  .  Weetall, 
Haoab  and  Ishmaxl     .  .    Westmli. 

Besides  the  Octovo,  a  Roval  Quarto  Edition  is  published. 

Sice  2s.  6d.    The  former  U  Intended  for  binding  up  with  the 
ctevo.  and  all  the  smaUer  sixes  of  the  Bible;  the  latter  wlU 
serve  for  aU  other  alses,  {h>m  the  Octavo  to  the  largest  Quarto. 

Boll  and  Churton,  26,  HoUes  Street,  London,  and  sold  by 
all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen  In  the  United  Kingdom. 


THE  NEW  RUSSIAN  NOVEL.— In  8  vols,  post  Svo. 

♦PH  E  YOUNG  MUSCOVITE. 
X  Edited  by  CAPTAIN  CHAMICR.  R.  N..  &e. 

••  A  striking  and  Uvely  picture  of  the  habits  and  manners, 
national  and  domestic,  of  a  people  with  whom  we  are  far  from 
being  fiunmHM.^—Athen^twn. 

•*  A  welcome  and  Interesting  stranger."— Lileriwy  Gaaiette, 

Cochrane  and  M'Crone,  1 1 ,  Waterloo^lacc. 


New  Edition,  price  ls.6d. 

THE  ANTI-SPELLING  BOOK,  a  New 
System  of  Teaching  Children  to  read  without  SpeUing. 
With  an  Itroductory  Address  to  Parente  and  Teachers. 

"  This  exceUent  Uttie  work  shows  the  posslblUty  of  teaching 
chUdren  to  read  without  their  being  previously  harrassed  by  aU 
the  barbarous  anomalies  to  be  found  In  the  orthography  of  our 
language.  Its  principles  are  so  clear,  tiiat  we  may  well  be  sur- 
prised at  tiie  length  of  time  during  which  Uie  spelbne  system 
has  held  undisputed  sway.  Sure  we  are  tiiat  the  plan  here  pro- 
posed  would  combine  ease  to  the  teacher  with  pleasure  to  tiie 
fhUd ;  while  the  old  system  is  unmitigated  pain  both  to  one  and 
the  other."— i<»*en«iM». 

Boll  and  Ch  jbton.  26.  HoUes  Street.  London,  and  sold  by 
sU  BookseUeiB  and  Newsmen  in  the  United  Kingdom, 


Just  published,  in  three  vols,  post  Sro. 
A  K  A  N  N  A ;    OR,  The  Land  of  ths  Savage. 

''*7>ne  of  the  most  interesting  and  graphic  romances  that  it 
has  been  our  lot  to  read  for  many  a  year."— J/Aen^vm. 

"  His  pictures  of  the  sceneiv  of  Africa  are  vhrid  and  unique— 
his  eloquent  delineations  of  individual  diaracter  are  life-like  and 
phUosophlcal."— il#/a«. 

*'  He  is  as  much  at  home  on  the  ocean— and  there  are  many 
scenes  on  ship  board  equal  to  the  best  of  the  great  aea  lord,  th» 
author  of  the  Spy."— ATew  Monthip  Magazine, 

London:   Slmpldn  and  Marshall;   Dublin,  Mr. Wakeman 
Edinburgh,  Messrs.  Olhrer  and  Boyd|  and  supplied  by  a^ 
Booksellers. 

On  the  1st.  of  March  was  published. 
By  CHARLES  KNIGHT,  22,  Ludgate  Street, 

THB  PIKST  NUMBER  OF 

THE  MUSICAL  LIBRARY, 

TO  APPEAR  IN  NUMBERS,  EVERT  SATURDAY, 

Price  Fourpenoe. 

On  the  ist  of  AprU  was  published.  Price  Is.  6d.,  Tbb  Montnlt 

Pabt,  containing  86  pages  of  Music,  sewed  in  a  Wrapper. 

The  following  Compositions  will  form  the  CoNrmrs  ov  tbb 

First  Part  :— 

INSTRUMENTAL. 

Overture  to  La  Clemensa  dl  Tito Mosart 

New  Nottnmo,  for  Pianoforte  and  Flute,  or  for 

three  hands  on  the  Pianoforte Kalkbrbnnbr 

Overture  to  the  Occasional  Oratorio,  newly 

arranged Handbl 

Minuet  and  Trio,  from  a  grand  Symphony  new. 

ly  arranged Hatun 

VOCAL. 
Madrigal,  four  Voices,  'Awake,  sweet  love,*  wlUi 

an  ad  libUum  Pianoforte  accompaniment. . . .    Dowland 
Canzonet, '  Forgive  me.'  never  before  published 

in  England Havon 

Do.    do.    do.    '  The  Seaman's  Grave '... .    Pacini 
Duet,       do. '  Come  opprlnia  un  gran  contento'  RioniNi 

Song,      do.  *  The  Kiss,  dear  Maid  !* Mxndklssob  o 

Song,      do.  *  Toll  the  Knell '  (from  Mahmond)  Stobacb 
Glee,  two  Sopranos  and  a  Base,  '  Forgive,  blest 
shade,'  with  an  ad  libitum  Pianoforte  accom- 

poniment  added  for  this  Work Callcott 

Sirens'  Duet,   <Two  Daughters  of  this  aged 

Stream » Porcbll 

Song, '  How  dieq[>  the  slumber  of  the  Floods '. .    Lows. 
On  &  6th  of  April  wiU  also  be  published,  Price  Gd,  sewed  In  a 
wrapper,  to  be  continued  Montiily, 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  MUSICAL  LIBRARY, 
No.  1. 

Tliis  Supplementary  Work  may  be  purchased  Indepeodentiy  of 
the  Musical  Library,  which  will  be  complete  in  Itself;  but  it 
will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  that  publication.  It  will  conalsft 
of  twelve  foUo  pages  of  letter-press,  comprising  Musical  News, 
foreign  and  domestic ;  Reviews  of  Important  new  Musical  Publi- 
cations) with  Memoirs  of  the  Lives,  and  Remarks  upon  the 
Works,  of  eminent  Composers,  and  especially  of  the  Authors 
whose  productions  are  published  In  the  'Musical  Library.* 
Orders  are  received  by  all  Booksellers,  and  Wholesale  by  the 
Agmts  of  the  *  Penny  Magazine.* 

Just  published,  4to.  Price  98. 6d.  boards. 

HTHE  REVOLUTIONARY  EPICKs 

"^  By  D*Israbu,  the  Younger. 

II. 

Svo.  Price  9s.  boards. 

LETTERS  AND  ESSAYS, 

Including,  among  others,  Letters  to  Francis  Homer,   Home 

Tooke,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

IIL 

Price  6s.  cloth. 

VOL.  III.  OP  THE  CURIOSITIES  OP  LITERATURE, 

By  J.  D'IsRABLi,  Esq. 

Edward  Mozon,  Dover  Street. 

To  be  published  by  Subscription,  In  Three  Volumes,  Post  Octavo . 

Price  One  Guinea  and  a  Half. 

Dedicated  (by  permission)  to  the  King. 

THE  LITERARY  LIFE  AND  UNPUB- 

■■•     LISHED  MISCELLANIES  OF  JOHN  GALT. 

This  work  will  contain,  in  the  Blogr^»hlcal  part,  an  account  of 
the  origin  and  circumstances  attending  the  conception  and  pub- 
lication of  the  Author's  separate  productions,  with  various  Ll. 
terary  Anecdotes.  The  Mtocellanies  will  consist  of  Tales  In  the 
Scottish.  English,  and  American  dialects,  with  Essays  on  differ, 
ent  subjects ;  also,  various  Schemes  and  Suggestions  for  Public 
Improvements,  and  Poems  com|,osed  since  the  Indisposition  of 
Author  I  together  with  a  History  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  some-, 
what  similar  In  design  to  Schiller's  Sketob  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
War. 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  bv  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.^ 

London ;  BIr.  Blackwood.  Edinburgh ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

*^*  Subscribers  are  requested  to  write  their  names  and  address 

clearly,  as  they  will  be  published  with  the  work. 

Just  published,  only  2s.  6d.  India  Proofo,te.  No.  8.  Vol.  2.  of 

MAJOR'S  CABINET  GALLERY  OF  PICTURES, 
BY  CUNNINGHAM.  Containing  z—Tbnibbs.  Rtrlk. 
ing  a  Bargain.  Lbonardo  da  Vinci,  Christ  disputing  with  the 
Doctors.    Mkibis,  a  Dutch  Ale  House.  

Four  more  numbers  will  conclude  this  interesting  and  spi- 
rited periodical  j  and  taking  Into  account  Ito  very  moderate  pri<«, 
the  admirable  fideUty  of  Ito  graphic  transcripto.  and  the  frank, 
fearless,  and  eon  amore  tone  of  Ito  letter.prss.  we  have  no  doubt 
of  Ito  ultimate  station  In  pubUc  opinion  becoming  a  proud  one. 
The  subjecto  for  the  present  No.  are  from  Tenlers,  Leonardo  Da 
Vlnd,  and  Mleris.  The  second  ranks  tax  above  the  hrst  and 
third  in  dignity  of  subject,  and  wlU  doubtless  be  famllar  to  mosL 
fh)m  prior  engravluM:  but  we  prefer  tiiose  ^'f™  tenlers  and 
Mleris ;  which  are  dellghtftil.  however  undignified,  from  tiielr 
homely  trutii  to  nature,  slmpUdty  of  design,  and  unity  of  effect. 
NaturL  no  less  tiuui  wisdom,  b  Justified  of  her  chUdren."— 
Jpawich  Journal,  AprU  4/A.1834. 

^ol.  I.  with  36  Une  engravings,  and  200  pages  of  letter-prea^. 
raper  royal  Svo.  may  now  beluid.  price  JJ68,  eleantiy  bouu* 
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J^BfTTBMB  TO  SUOH  OF  THB  XiOVERS  OF 
KNOWX.BD6B  AS  RAVB  NOT  HAD  A 
OIJkSSIOAIi  BDUOATXON. 

Lettie  I. 

IHTEODUCTION  TO  A  lEEIES  OF  AETICLE8  OK  THSOESAT 
WEITBR8  OF  OEEECE  AKD  EOME,  ETC. 

*^  Dear  Friends, — It  it  related  of  an  Italian  lady,  a 
poetess,  wlio  was  addressed  by  a  crowd  of  lovers,  that 
her  disposition  was  so  good  and  charming,  and  inclined 
them  all  so  much  to  resemble  her,  that  they  met  one 
another  in  perfect  harmony,  and  only  contended  who 
shoold  please  her  best.  The  case  is  extraordinary,  and 
win  be  thought  not  very  possible.  But  there  is  one 
mistress  who,  in  proportion  as  we  love  her  heartily,  is 
■o  tmly  a  mistress  for  onr  sooT,  and  tends  to  exempt  as 
so  mnch  from  those  infirmities  of  envy  and  jealoasy 
which  beset  the  more  animal  passions,  that  all  who  pro- 
fess themselves  her  admirers,  may  unquestionably  be 
▼ay  good  friends,  and  love  one  another  the  better,  the 
mofre  they  love  herself.  This  Mistress  is  Knowledge; 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  of  the  London  Journal 
Tenture  to  claim  you  all  as  friends  ;  and  to  share  vith 
yoQ  such  helps  as  we  possess,  towards  the  enjoyment  of 
her  society. 

Tor  '*  to  like  the  same  things,  and  dislike  the  same 
things,  that  (says  a  Roman  historian)  is  the  friendship 
after  all." 

"  Namqne,  Idem  veHe,  stque  idem  nolle,  ea  dcmum  flrma 
■midUa  est.**— SoMmI. 

We  give  you  a  bit  of  Latin,  that  yon  may  see  the  two 
tongnages  together,  and  perhaps  chuse  to  compare  the 
words,  and  see  where  you  can  pick  out  a  meaning.  We 
have  heard  an  intelligent  woman  say,  that  when  she  met 
with  a  passage  in  a  book  on  a  scientific  or  other  sub- 
ject which  she  could  not  thoroughly  compn;hend,  she 
aerertheless  made  a  point  of  reading  it,  because  it 
piqued  her  understanding — made  it  curious  to  know 
more ;  and  she  sometimes  found  that  she  got  a  bit  of 
knowledge  by  the  way.  In  the.  days  of  our  boyhood, 
and  before  we  knew  the  Greek  alphabet,  we  remember 
how  thankful  we  used  to  be  to  Smollett  and  Fielding,  in 
their  novels,  for  writing  their  Greek  quotations  in  Eng 
hsh  letters,  and  how  we  used  to  sound  the  words,  and 
fancy  them  something  fine.  They  gave  us  a  regard  for 
the  language  before  we  knew  any  thing  about  it ;  like  a 
youth  who  hears  a  girl  with  a  sweet  voice  speak,  before 
he  has  seen  her;  and  is  pleased  with  her  tone  and 
manner,  though  he  does  not  even  know  what  she  says. 

We  hare  begun  talking  with  you  on  other  points,  before 
we  have  stated  the  main  object  of  our  letter ;  but  they 
are  not  unconnected  with  it ;  and  we  give  you  notice, 
that  we  shall  probably  take  many  of  the  like  liberties  of 
companionship,  and  endeavour  in  all  respects  to  be  as 
mnch  at  our  ease  as  possible,  in  order  to  persuade  our- 
seWes  that  we  are  as  much  at  home  with  you  as  this 
sort  of  private  publicity  will  let  us  be,  and  that  you  re- 
gard the  writer  of  these  letters  in  the  only  light  in  which 
his  addressing  himself  to  you  in  this  way  could  be  bear- 
able ;  namely,  as  one  who  is  heartily  in  earnest  for  the 
good  and  sociality  of  the  world,  and  who  would  fain 
take  any  steps  not  calculated  to  baulk  themselves,  to 
promote  them.  To  this  end,  it  has  struck  him,  that  by 
flinging  himself  without  reserve  into  the  field,  and  set* 
dng  an  open  example  of  the  bringing  into  public  inter- 
course the  same  candour  and  simplicity  that  are  prac- 
tised between  friends  in  private,  he  does  something 
towards  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  many  stiff  and 
mistrustful  conventionalities  which  serve  to  keep  men 
asunder,  and  therefore  assists,  however  remotely,  in 
hastening  the  coming  of  that  time,  when  all  men  shall 
say  candidly  and  in  friendliness,  what  they  think,  and 
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nobody  shall  be  thought  the  better  or  wtrts  of  for  speak- 
ing in  public,  any  more  than  he  is  now  for  talking  in  a 
room,  or  telling  his  friends  of  something  which  he  thinks 
will  please  them.  The  example  has  been  long  set  in 
political  and  other  such  public  matters.  It  is  desirable 
that  public  matters  should  no  longer  be  supposed  ex- 
clusively to  mean  politics,  or  even  parish  matters  (im- 
portant as  they  are).  They  should  comprise  knowledge 
of  all  sorts,  entertainment,  the  interchange  of  every 
kind  of  advantage ;  and  knowledge  is  fast  makbg  them 
do  so.  We  look  upon  ourselves  but  as  a  bringer  of  some 
new  means  of  enjoyment  to  that  large  party  of  friends, 
the  fellow-creatures  who  do  not  happen  to  have  quite  as 
much  of  them  as  ourselves ;  just  as  a  man  might  bring 
to  his  native  village  some  curious  presents,  or  new  games, 
from  abroad :  and  fervent  is  onr  sincerity  when  we  add, 
that  as  hundreds  of  the  scholars  now  living  could  go  far 
deeper  into  the  learning  of  the  subjects  we  are  about  to 
handle  than  we  shall  go,  so  there  are,  of  course,  as 
many  readers  among  the  average  nomber  of  those  to 
whom  we  address  ourselves,  who,  if  they  had  enjoyed 
the  same  advantages  as  the  others,  would  have  been  onr 
masters  in  that  respect  as  well  as  they  ;  perhaps,  like 
many  of  those  others,  could  have  done  them  more  jus- 
tice on  every  point.  We  believe,  however,  that  we 
know  enough  to  make  our  remarks  welcome  and  useful ; 
and  if  love  can  supply  the  want  of  knowledge  in  this 
instance,  as  it  does  sometimes  in  others,  assnredly 
there  will  be  no  Isck  of  that. 

We  propose,  then,  in  these  letters,  from  time  to  time, 
and  with  due  intervals  of  other  matter,  to  furnish  those 
who  have  not  had  a  classical  education,  and  who  have 
heart  and  sense  enough  to  regret  the  want,  with  such 
help  towards  the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the 
great  names  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  other  literature,  ss 
translations  in  general  do  tiot  supply,  and  some  know* 
ledge,  united  with  the  aforesaid  love,  in  $emt  degree  may. 
We  shall  begin  with  the  most  ancient  —  or  those  who 
are  nearest  at  hand,  —  as  the  case  may  happen  ;  and 
we  shall  help  our  helps  with  all  the  aids  we  can  get 
from  other  men's  criticism,  and  from  translations  that  are 
really  worth  anything.    To  points  of  mere  learning,  and 
such  as  men  who  have  leambg  and  nothing  else  devote 
themselves,  we  shall,  of  course,  pay  no  attention  ;  not 
because  they  are  without  their  value,  but  because,  for- 
tunately, they  are  not  necessary  to  onr  purpose,  which 
is  to  give  the  relish  of  the  fruit,  rather  than  the  botany 
of  it.    We  only  wish  we  could  give  this  better,  like  that 
of  fruits  eaten  on  the  spot  where  they  grow,  or  trans- 
planted into  the  exquisite  hot-houses  that  exist  in  the 
cells  of  some  brains  that  we  know  of.     And  yet,  how 
few  readers  are  there  even  among   the  scholarly,  who 
can  pretend  to  thorough  perceptions  of  that  kind  1  and 
what    multitudes    are   there  that  know   no   more    of 
them  than  the  basket  knows  of  its  strawberries  1     We 
will  venture  to  say,  that  even  with  no  better  helps  than 
it  is  in  onr  power  to  afford,  and  because  we  judge  of 
the  ancient  poets  as  of  the  modem,  and  treat  them  as 
men  and  as  geniuses,  and  creatures  of  perennial  flesh 
and  blood,  and  of  wonderful  imaginations,  and  not  as 
things  made  up'of  nothing  but  schoolmasters,  and  college- 
caps,  and  a  "  gentlemanly  reputation,"  our  reader  shall 
know  more  of  them,  before  we  have  done,  than  half  the 
educated  men  in  England.     And  we  look  for  the  special 
encouragement,  to  this  end,  of  real  scholars,  and  shall  be 
grateful  for  any  helps  with  which  they  may  be  moved 
to  enrich  us. 

There  are  two  supposed  (for  they  are  not  real)  extremes 
of  pretensi<^,  upon  the  strange  question  whether  a  know- 
ledge of  the  learned  languages,  is  or  b  not  of  use, 
against  which  it  behoves  an  nnedncated  man  of  sense 


and  modesty  to  be  on  his  guard.  One  is  the  preten- 
sion of  those  who  say  that  a  man  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  ancient  writers,  without  a  deep  intimacy  with  their 
language :  the  other,  of  those  who  aflirro,  with  equal 
vehemence,  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  know  the  lan- 
guage at  all,  and  that  translations  do  quite  as  well  as 
the  originals  for  giving  you  all  that  you  need  be  ac. 
quainted  with  of  the  author's  genius. 

The  former  of  these  pretenders  is  generally  a  shal- 
lower man  than  the  other,  though  sometimes  it  is  pure 
vanity  and  self-will  [that  makes  him  talk  as  he  does* 
he  has  an  over-estimation  of  his  advantages,  simply 
because  they  are  his.      He  is  as  proud  of  his  learn- 
ing as  another  pompous  man  might  be  of  his  park  and 
his  mansion.    Such  is  the  case,  when  he  really  has 
anything  like  an  intimacy  with  his  authors;  but  in  both 
instances  he  would  fain  make  out  his  possession  to  be 
unapproachable,  by  all  who  have  not  had  the  same  gol- 
den key.    The  common  run  of  the  class  consists  of  men 
who  really  know  nothing  of  their  authors  but  the  words, 
and  who  unconsciously  feel  that,  on  that  account,  they 
must  make  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  and  pretend  it 
is  a  wonderful  roster.    Such  a  man  smiles  when  you 
speak  of  getting  some  insight  into  the  character  of 
Homer's  genius,  or  Virgil's,  by  dint  of  some  happy  bit 
of  version,  or  some  masterly  criticism.     He  says,  tri- 
umphantly, that  '<*  even  Pope"  is  acknowledged  not  to 
give  a  right  idea  of  him,  much  less  Chapman,  and 
those  other  "old  quaint  writers  :"  for  "  old,"  observe, 
is  a  term  of  contempt  with  him;  though  '<  ancient,"  he 
thinks,  comprises  every  thing  that  is  respectable.    But 
<*  old"  means  a  man  who  lived  only  a  few  hundred  years 
back,  and  who  did  not  write  either  in  Latin  or  Greek ; 
whereas  "ancient"  means  a  man  who  lived  upwards^of 
a  thousand,  and  wrote  perhaps  a  dull  book  in  one  of 
those   languages,   which   has  contrived  to  come  down 
to  us,  owing  to  some  curious  things  it  contains  re- 
lative to  customs  and  manners,  or  to  the  influence  of 
a  succession  of  these  sort  of  critics,  and  the  long  fashion 
they  have  kept  up  by  dint  of  the  connexion  that  has 
hitherto  subsisted  between  the  power  of  receiving  a 
classical  education  and  the  advantages  of  wealth  and 
rank.      When  all    the  world  come  to   share  in  that 
education,  some  singular  questions  will  take  place,  both 
a^  to  the  genius  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  the  moral 
benefits  derivable  from  portions  of  them.     If  our  friend, 
of  the  above  class,  is  a  man  of  consequence,  he  looks 
upon   his   learning  as   forming   an  additional   barrier 
between  him  and  the  uneducated.     He  quotes  Greek  in 
parliament,  and  takes  it  for  an  argument.   Or  he  forgets 
both  his  Greek  and  Latin,  but  thinks  he  could  recover 
it  when  he  pleases,  and  that  is  the  same  thing.    If  he  is 
a  professed  scholar,  he  is  ignorant  of  every  thing  in 
the  world  but  scholarship,  and  therefore  ignorant  of  that 
too.    He  is  a  pompous  school-master,  or  a  captious 
verbal  critic,  or  in  his  most  respectable  capacity,   a 
harmless  and  dreaming  pedant, — a  Dominie  Sampson. 
If  England  had  existed  before  Greece,  he  would  have 
been  an  idolater  of  Shakspeare   and  Milton,  at  the 
expense  of  Homer  and  Euripides ;  or  he  would  have 
known  just  as  much  of  the  former  as  he  does  of  the 
latter!  that  is  to  say,   nothing.     In  short,  you  may 
describe  him  as  a  man  who  knows  that  there  is  another 
man  living  on  the  upper  side  of  his  town,  of  the  name  of 
Ancient;   and  a  very  wonderful  gentleman  he  takes 
Ancient  to  be,  because  he  is  rich,  and  hss  a  large 
library,  and  has  given  him  access  to  it ;  but  what  sort  of 
a  man  Ancient  really  is,  what  is  the  solidity  of  his 
undentanding,  the  subtlety  of  his  imagination,  or  the 
contents  of  the  books  in  his  library,  except  that  they  are 
printed  in  certain  kinds  of  type,  of  all  that,  our  learned 
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friend  knows  nothing,  and  therefore  ke  eoa6lu400»  thtt 
nobody  else  can  know. 

Of  the  other  extreme  of  pretender*,  wfco  dogmadas  on 
thU  subject,  that  is  to  say,  who  pronounce  peremptory 
judgments  of  Yes  and  No,  and  Possible  and  Impossible, 
without  a  due  Icnowledge  of  the  subjaet, — ^tbt  1>etl  and 
most  intelligent  portion  ■onetimM  owtains  persons  who 
know  so  much  on  other  poiats,  that  they  ongbt  to  know 
better  qb  &is  :  b«t  out  of  a  resentment  of  the  very  want 
of  the  other's  advantages,  affect  to  despise  them.  For 
herein  the  ezalters  of  a  classical  education,  as  the  only 
thing  needful,  and  the  decriers  of  it  as  a  thing  altogether 
unnecessary,  set  out  from  precisely  the  same  ground  of 
self-sufficiency.  The  former  unduly  trumpet  up  iStie  edu- 
catioB,  merely  because  they  liaTO  had  it,  (or  think  they 
iiava),  and  the  latter  as  mdeJy  decry  it,  iMrely  beoaese 
tiiey  have  not.  These  latter  argue,  that  you  may  know 
all  that  is  useful  in  ancient  books,  by  means  o'f  transla- 
tions; and  that  the  poetry  "and  all  that"  may  be  got 
equally  out  of  them,  or  is  of  no  consequence.  Their  own 
poetry,  meanwhile,  such  as  it  is,  that  is  to  say,  their 
caprices,  their  imaginary  adTantages,  and  the  colouring 
which  their  humour  and  passions  gire  to  erery  thing 
near  them,  is  in  full  blossom. 

To  cut  short  this  question,  which  we  feel  more  loth  to 
touch  upon  in  the  latter  instance  than  in  the  former, 
(because  more  sympathy  is  due  to  the  resentment  of  a 
want  than  to  the  arrogance  of  a  possession),  we  may,  per- 
haps, illustrate  the  point  at  once  to  the  readers'  satisfac- 
tion, by  the  help  of  no  greater  a'passage  than  a  jest  out 
of  *'  Joe  Miller." 

It  is  related  of  Archbishop  Herring,  that  when  he  was 
at  college,  he  fell  one  day  into  a  gutter,  and  that  a  wag 
exclaimed  as  he  got  up,  '*  Ah,  Herring,  you're  in  a 
pretty  pickle  /"  Upon  which  a  dull  fellow  went  away, 
and  said,  '*  So  and  so  has  been  bantering  poor  Herring. 
Herring  felt  into  the  gutter,  and  so,  says  Dick,  says  he. 
Ah,  Herring,  my  boy,  you*re  in  a  pretty  situation,'* 

Now  the  pedant,  who  is  all  for  thfr  original  language, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  no  version  of  their  writers  or  ac- 
count of  them  can  give  you  the  least  idea  of  their  spirit, 
is  bound  to  maintain,  on  the  same  principle,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  convey  the  snalleat  real  taste  of 
this  joke  out  of  English  into  Latin  or  Greek  ;  while 
every  real  scholar  knows  that  the  thing  is  very  possible. 
On  the  other  side  the  bigotted  no- scholar  is  bound  to 
insist,  that  the  stupid  version  of  the  joke  is  quite  as  good 
as  the  original,  or  at  any  rate  supplies  us  with  all  that 
is  really  wanted  of  it, — that  the  word  situation  is  as 
good  as  the  word  pickle,  and  that,  therefore,  no  utility 
is  lost  sight  of — no  real  information.  It  is  true,  the 
whole  joke  is  lost,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  thing,  but  that 
is  no  matter.  As  to  confining  the  notion  of  utility  to 
matters  of  information,  useful  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  however  important ;  we  will  not  waste  our 
room,  at  this  time  of  day,  after  all  which  has  been  said 
and  understood  to  the  contrary,  with  shewing  you  what 
you  know  already.  The  more  we  really  know  of  any 
thing,  languages  included,  the  more,  as  it  has  been  finely 
said,  do  we  "  discipline"  our  "  humanity ;"  that  is,  teach 
our  common  nature  to  know  what  others  have  thought, 
felt,  and  known,  before  us,  and  so  enable  our  modesty 
and  information  to  keep  pace  wi(h  each  other. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  by  the  reflecting  reader  that 
we  mean  to  compare  the  sufficiency  of  a  translation  in  the 
above  instance  with  its  being  all  that  might  be  wanted  in 
others,  or  that  the  spirit  and  peculiar  fragrance  (so  to 
speak,)  of  such  poetry  as  Shakspeare's,  could  be  trans^^ 
ferred  through  a  Greek  medium  without  losing  any  thing 
by  the  way  ;  unless  a  Shakspeare  himself  were  the  ope- 
rator, or  even  then.  Undoubtedly  the  peculiarity  of  the 
medium  itself,  the  vessel,  will  make  a  difference.  All  that 
we  mean  to  say  is,  that  some  real  taste  of  the  essence  of 
ancient  genius,  far  better  than  what  is  afforded  by  the 
specimens  generally  on  sale,  can  be  given  by  means  of 
great  care  and  lovingness  ;  and  that  those  who  are  so 
insanely  learned  as  to  take  the  vessel  itself  for  tbe  whole 
■merit  of  the  contents,  have  no  taste  of  it  at  all. 

TSIRO  WBBK  IN  APRXIi. 

TBS  8IN0UIO  BlftDg. 

AvRn*  is  fmll  ef  the  beauteous  evidences  of  Sprbg. 
March  has  enough  of  them  to  make  us  grateftil,  but 
April,  widi  her  prolasioa  of  white  and  greeo,  of  her 
osogSy  aadker  bright  Kitle  Traigs,  confirms  the  pitnnise. 
"Uhm  may  be  said  to  baf«  four  dUrming  manifestacions 


of  satuM'o  woakh  to  Jierself,— ite  MMsoniaf  of  tka 
fruit  trees,  the  leafiag  of  the  trees  JayiBral.  ibe  ralura 
of  iIm  sieging  birds,  and  the  ge  oypemraooe  of  tbo 
butterflies.  She  is  the  elder  and  slenderer  sister  of 
May,  dressed  in  more  virgin  apparel,  and  her  fingers 
are  M>bledl  with  wet;  but  her  colder  cheek  kas  stall  a 
bloom  on  it,  and  she  prepares  the  country  tm  her  boxom 
sister  witk  a  work!  of  good  wilL 

Of  tbe  three  princq>al  leaders  of  die  spring  and 
summer  birds, — the  swallow,  the  nightingale,  and  the 
cuckoo,  we  spoke  in  our  first  number.  The  trees  (if  our 
mm  leaves  last  long  enough,  and  ifhicken  into  bowers  for 
the  reader, — as  we  have  reason  to  hope  they  will,)  we 
Aall  keep  tm  Jxme  or  July,  wfaon  their  skade  wilt 
be  desirable ;  and  brown  an4  thick  shall  be  a  whole 
wood  of  tkem«  by  the  help  of  their  human  birdi^  the 
poets.  The  present  week,  by  the  kelp  of  a  book,  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  take  leave,  even  for  a  time,  we 
devote  to  the  song  of  birds  ia  geoeral,  aad  sbalt  proceed 
to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  interestiag 
speculations  on  nature's  intentioa  in  it,  from  the  pages 
of  the  writer  to  whom  we  are  already  so  much  obliged. 

'<  The  purpose  (says  Mr.  Mudie)  which  the  song  of 
birds  answers  in  the  econoniy  of  nature,  n  one  of  tlxise 
mysteries,  which,  like  the  differences  of  tint  in  their 
plumage,  human  ingenuity  has  not  yet  been  able  to  ex- 
plain. It  is  not,  however,  a  mere  pairing  cry,  because 
it  is  continued  till  the  birds  break  the  shell,  and,  in 
some  instances,  till  they  are  able  to  flv.  We  may  be 
sure,  however,  that  it  has  its  use ;  and,  as  we  can  ob- 
serve that  the  females  of  all  birds  which  have  that  cry, 
whether  it  be  what  we  call  ssng  or  not,  are  excited 
whea  it  is  uttered  by  ^e  male,  it  may  be  that  it  pro- 
duces in  the  female  that  heat  which  is  necessary  for 
hatching  the  eggs.  In  ourselves  there  are  many  sounds 
which  make  the  heart  beat,  the  blood  dance,  and  the 
whole  body  glow,  we  know  not  why ;  and  thus  we  have 
at  least  no  ground  for  denying  without  proof,  that  the 
other  animals  may  be  affiM:ted  in  a  similar  manner. 
Perhaps  tbe  more  philosophical  way  of  considering  it 
is  to  suppose  that  it  produces  general  excitement,  and 
a  power  of  more  energetic  performance  in  all  the  labour 
which  the  birds  can  undertake. 

"  The  connection  between  the  song  and  the  plumage, 
aad  the  silence  and  the  moult,  is  also  a  carious  matter, 
and  shows  that  the  whole  bird  is  subject  to  some  gene- 
ral law,  which,  though  it  lies  deep  beyond  the  power  of 
our  divination,  governs  ever  the  minutest  circumstance, 
— the  production  of  a  new  spot  or  gloss  on  a  feather, 
the  reddening  of  a  comb  or  a  wattle,  or  the  inspiration 
of  courage  into  birds  naturally  timid.  The  lirds,  in 
faett  blossom  in  the  spring  as  well  as  the  plants ;  and  when 
the  purpose  of  nature  is  accomplished,  the  bloom  of  one 
is  shed  as  well  as  that  of  the  other,  fiut  if  the  purpose 
of  nature  in  continuing  the  race,  is  not  accomplished, 
the  bloom  lingers.  If  the  east  wind  shrivel  the  anthers 
of  the  peach  blossoms,  the  petals  do  not  come  down 
perfect  in  that  powdery  shower  which  is  the  sign  of 
a  plentiful  crop ;  they  cleave  to  the  trcse,  and  languish 
slowly  there.  "  Wo  be  to  the  wind  of  the  black  north- 
east," says  the  cultivator  ;  "  it  sheds  no  blooms ;"  and 
so  also  may  the  lover  of  birds  lament.  If  the  songs  of 
his  favourites  are  continued  through  tbe  summer.  If 
the  bird  continues  its  song,  it  at  the  same  time  continues 
its  plumage ,  and  the  moult,  when  it  does,  takes  place, 
partly  because  it  is  at  a  later  and  colder  season,  and 
partly  from  that  part  of  physiology  which  has  not  yet 
become  a  science ;  the  new  plumage  has  less  of  the 
peculiarity  of  the  amle,  and  more  resembles  that  of  the 
female  and  the  young,  than  if  the  bird  had  been  mate 
and  had  moulted,  in  due  course. 

"  That  song  of  sorrow  (though  to  the  bird  it  is  rather 
a  song  of  hope  delayed)  has  not  the  spirit  of  the  natu- 
ral song.  It  is  true,  that  by  Midsummer,  nature  is 
mufiled  by  drooping  leaves,  and  fallen  'blooms,  and 
downy  anthers ;  and  it  waxes  fat  and  rank,  so  that 
though  it  may  murmur,  it  will  not  "  ring  clear,"  (like  a 
moistened  JliUe,)  as  it  does  in  the  season  of  vernal  song, 
when  an  is  fresh  and  full  of  sap ;  but  we  also  can  per- 
ceive a  falHng  off  in  the  note  itself;  aad  we  have  a 
corroboration  in  caged  birds,  which  never  give  their 
song  with  the  full  glee  and  power  of  that  of  the  wood- 
lands. Even  in  the  most  admired  song  that  is  warbled 
from  the  prison-house  of  wire,  an  ear  tuned  and  habitu- 
ated to  the  free  strains  of  nature,  can  recognise  a  blend- 
ing of  the  cry  of  irritation  and  distress.  Nor  can  it  be 
otherwise.  The  bird  is  the  child  of  nature  as  much  as 
roan  is,  and  it  loves  liberty  as  well — better,  for  it  will 
pot  vokratarily  exchange  that  to  be  a  pampered  slave 
in  a  palace.  It  puu  one  in  miadof  that  exquisitely 
mournful  deliueation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  in  painful 
servitude  and  restraint,  even  on  the  palmy  shores  of  the 
vride-rolling  Euphrates;  and  one  cannot  contemplate 
the  imprisoned  bird,  without  thinking  on  the  mossy 
tree,  the  little  nest,  aad  tbe  chirping  brood,  and  feeling 
the  force  of  the  unanswerable  interrogatory — "  Ah  !  how 
can  we  sing  the  song  of  our  God  in  the  place  of  our 
captivity?"— Fwtfcergd  Tribes  of  the  British  Isfands. 
Vol,  1.  p.  f  44. 

In  another  part  of  his  book,  where  be  i|>eak8  of  the 
aightingale  (respectiag  whose  song  we  venture  to  think 
bim  on  the  unorthodox  tide),  Mr.  Modie  says,  that  men 


Mig  ia  many  Boods,  "  but  birds  sing  only  when  they 
are  wutry"  Is  there  not  some  inconsistency  between 
tbb  BSiirtiQa  aad  the  remarks  above  quoted  1  Does  he 
not  show  us,  that  birds,  as  well  as  human  beings,  may 
be  moved  in  their  song  by  melancholy  as  well  as  mirth- 
ful eJnitsBieut^^^ot  without  pteptsure,  it  m  true— but 
atiN  a  moomful  ono,  or  sooMthinf  allied  to  it  ?  They 
■iap  he  tails  us  (In  this  and  other  passages  of  his  work) 
from  **  hope  delayed,"  from  want  of  their  mates,  and 
other  uneasy  circumstances ;  and  he  adds  an  affecting 
piece  of  information — worthy  the  regard  of  the  thooght- 
fol— ^at  an  experienced  ear  can  discern  a  mingling  of 
distress  and  irritation  in  the  tones  of  their  imprisoned 
eoag.  Now,  ia  wkat  we  cannot  kelp  in  aU  tkis,  thsfo 
is  no  sudi  pain  and  melancholy  as  ws  need  contemplate 
with  any  misgivings  of  nature's  good  will ;  for  birda 
generally  realize  their  hopes  and  their  mates,  and  wa 
heartily  agree  with  the  opinion  implied  by  the  poet 
respecting  the  grounds  and  intentions  ef  ail  ker  works, 

that 

"  In  nature  there  Is  nothing  melancholy.*' 

What  is  unalterable,  we  may  conclude  to  be  best  for  tbe 
general  energy  of  health  and  pleasure  which  it  includes  ; 
what  is  otherwise,  man  (and,  for  aught  we  know,  other 
creatures  too),  but  man  evidently,  is  incited  to  alter.  Let 
OS  never  lose  sight  of  that  manifest  and  important  fact. 
But  as  lovers  and  bereaved  persons  sing  to  their  guitars 
and  piano-fortes,  not  always  a  song  of  mirth,  so  night- 
ingales and  other  birds  may  surely  warble  in  the  like 
shadow  of  a  sweet  thought,  and  feel  the  shade  of  it  as 
well  as  the  sweetness. 

We  proceed  to  give  two  more  extracts  from  Mr. 
Mudie's  attractive  work — the  first  on  the  subject  of  the 
birds  more  particularly  called  the  Warblers,  or  those 
who  return  to  us  from  warmer  climates  with  songs  un- 
known to  our  homesteads ;  the  other,  on  that  joyous 
herald  of  the  spring,  the  lark. 

'*  Though  all  the  little  birds  are  interesting,  as  as- 
sociated with  nature,  with  innocence,  and  with  beauty^ 
tiiere  is  a  peculiar  interest  about  the  warblers.  The 
birds,  which  remain  constantly  with  us  and  coaM 
around  our  dwellings  ia  the  inclement  season^  give  that 
season  sprightliness  by  their  appearance,  and  bail  with 
their  songs  any  warm  day  that  breaks  out.  But  the 
constancy  of  their  appearance  takes  off"  some  of  the  in- 
terest which,  if  they  were  as  novel  as  they  are  beautiiiil, 
they  would  more  certainly  command;  and  as  tlioir 
songs,  breaking  out  as  they  do  in  the  intervals  of  tke 
storms,  are  no  certain  signs  that  the  Bfo  of  the  year 
has  begun,  we  do  not  Nsten  to  them  witk  the  snaso 
attention  and  satisfaction  as  to  the  migrant  warblers. 

**  The  song,  or  the  other  demonstrations  of  springy 
given  by  the  resident  bird,  tells  us  merely  of  the  state  of 
the  season  in  our  own  country,  of  which  we  have  other 
means  of  judging ;  but  ^e  summer,  or  rather  the  ipiiag 
migrant  brings  us  tidings  from  afar — intimates  that  the 
plains  of  Africa  are  burned  up  with  drought,  or  that 
the  season  of  growth  is  advancing  in  the  south  of  Europe* 
and  will  speedily  reach  us.  They  are  visitants  from 
afar,  but  they  are  not  strangers ;  they  are  our  own  na- 
tive birds  that  retired  during  winter,  leaving  the  groves 
the  fields,  and  the  river  banks  to  other  races,  driven 
from  our  own  wilds,  or  from  more  inclement  regions 
further  to  the  north,  so  that  in  the  seakm  of  penury  there 
might  be  plenty  for  those  whose  structure  and  powem 
did  not  adapt  them  for  ffights  so  far  to  the  southward  ; 
and  now,  when  the  time  of  plenty  is  again  coming  round, 
and  vegetation  is  approaching  that  state  in  which  there 
is  danger  to  it  from  those  creatures  on  which  birds  feed, 
they  return  to  resume  those  labours  which  are  alike 
useful,  and  those  songs  which  are  alike  cheering,  to 
themselves  and  to  us. 

*'  'lliey  come  also  to  be  our  near  associates,  when 
those  that  we  had  with  us  in  the  winter  are  beginning 
to  seek  their  way  to  the  woods  and  the  vriids.  All 
the  warblers  love  shade  and  shelter;  but,  with  few  «z- 
ceptions,  they  seek  these  among  the  cultivated  lands, 
or  close  on  their  margins.  Some  are  in  the  grove, 
others  in  the  coppice;  some  by  the  ridgy  stream,  or 
tke  reedy  pool,  and  others  in  the  brake ;  but  they  are 
not  found  on  the  wide  waste,  or  in  the  upland  forest ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  a  maa  always  partakes  in  the 
benefit  of  their  labours,  and  may  hear  the  melody  of 
their  notes.  The  spaces  of  which  they  extend  vary,  and 
so  do  the  characters  of  those  places  which  they  naost 
frequent ;  but  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  where  the  air  is 
most  pure,  and  the  soil  most  fertile,  and  in  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation,  there  the  warblers  are  found,  in  the 
greatest  varietv  of  species,  and  tke  greatest  number  of 
individuals.  Even  the'tw  voices  partake  of  the  charac- 
ters of  their  localities,  llie  nightingale  sings  more 
sweetly  over  the  gravel  in  Surrey,  than  over  the  clay  in 
Middlesex. 

**  There  are  considerable  differences  of  appearance 
in  the  watrUers,  aasweriag  to  the  haunts  ia  which  thev 
are  found ;  but  there  seems  a  general  likeness  through 
all  the  genera.  They  are  delicate  in  their  outlines, 
without  any  of  the  full  or  abrupt  curves  that  are  found 
h\  many  other  genera.  Their  plumage  is  delicate,  aad, 
though  there  be  seme  eioeptions,  tkeir  coloors  are  sab- 
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drntif  and  widiont  any  Ttrj  Strang  maridnga  or  con- 
tnrtfc  Tke  laalboB  on  the  ■booMos  and  tba  wing 
corerta  are  short,  so  that  the  wings  are  light.  Their 
whole  expression  is  soft,  bat  not  dull ;  andtheir  man- 
ners, though  gentle,  are  rather  sprightly.  They  hare 
sal, indeed,  any  organe  which  can  be  regarded  as  oflen- 
sire  weapeea;  their  bills  are  tender*  aoited  only  for  the 
captare  of  insects  and  their  larrse,  or  for  bruisii^ 
bOTies,  or  other  small  pulpy  fruits.  Tbej  are  not  all 
song  birds,  but  they  comprise  the  finest  of  our  song- 
slsrs,  and  their  notes  ran  more  tm  the  minor  keys  than 
tboee  of  tmy  other  biids."^Ks^  /.  p.  513. 

The  wairblers,  bendee  «he  nightiogale,  indode  the 
sadge  and  reed  songsters,  the  led-etart,  the  white-throat, 
thepetty-dwpe,  titaones,  black-eapy  &e.  The  thnish, 
with  its  beaotyml  mellow  wildacsn,  sings  to  ue  nine 
aenths  ent  of  the  twelve.  Now  fer  the  sky-lark,  m- 
specting  whose  moTements,  during  its  song,  Mr.  Media 
estef*  into  some  ennona  particahMs. 

**  Larks,  from  thek  vast  atmbera,  flock  much  and  iy 
ht  in  the  winter,  and  flock  mere  to  the  nplande  in 
the  middle  of  England,  where  much  rain  usually  falls  in 
the  summer,  than  to  the  drier  and  warmer  places  near 
the  shores ;  but  so  trae  are  they  to  their  time,  that,  be 
it  in  the  sonth,  the  centre,  or  the  north,  the  lark  is 
alwi^e  ready  oa  the  firat  gleamy  day  of  the  year  to 
mount  to  its  watch  tower  in  the  npper  sky,  and  proclaim 
the  coming  of  the  yemal  season.  It  is  in  fact  more 
jojnnt  then  in  the  sun,  more  inspirable  by  the  Kfe  which 
the  solar  iniuence  difibses  thioogh  the  atmosphere,  than 
almost  any  other  creature :  not  a  spring  air  can  sport, 
not  a  breeze  of  mom  can  play,  not  an  exhalation  of 
freshness  from  opening  bod  or  softening  clod  can  ascend, 
without  note  of  it  being  taken  and  proclaimed  by  this 
all-s«itient  index  to  the  progress  of  nature. 

**  And  the  form  and  manner  of  the  indication  are  as 
delightiol  aa  the  principle  is  true.  The  lark  rises,  not 
like  most  birds,  which  climb  the  air  upon  one  slope,  by 
a  succession  of  leaps,  as  if  a  heavy  body  were  raised  by 
a  succession  of  eflrorts,  or  steps,  with  pauses  between  ; 
it  twinea  upward  like  a  Ynponr,  borne  lightly  on  the  at- 
mosphere»  nod  yielding  to  the  motions  of  that  as  other 
▼apours  do.  Its  course  is  a  spiral  gradually  enlarging ; 
and,  seen  on  the  side,  it  is  as  if  it  were  keeping  the 
boundary  of  a  pillar  of  ascending  smoke,  always  on  the 
sorface  of  that  logarithmic  column,  (or  funnel  rather,) 
which  is  the  only  ignre  that,  on  a  narrow  base,  and 
spreading  ae  it  ascends,  satisfies  the  eyes  with  its  stabi- 
lity and  self-balancing  in  the  thin  and  invisible  fluid. 
Nor  can  it  seem  otherwise,  for  it  is^  true  to  nature. 
In  the  ctam  of  smoke  or  vapour,  it  diffuses  itself  in  the 
eiact  proportion  as  the  densiiy,  or  power  of  support  in 
the  air  dinninishes  :  and  the  lark  widens  the  volutions  of 
ill  spiral  in  the  same  proportion ;  of  course  it  does  so  only 
irben  perfectly  free  from  disturbance  or  alarm,  because 
cilber  of  these  is  a  new  element  in  the  cause,  and  as 
mch  moet  modify  the  effect.  When  equally  vadistuxbed, 
iht  lescesit  isby  a  reversal  of  the  same  spiral ;  and  when 
that  is  the  case,  the  song  is  continued  during  the  whole 
time  that  the  bird  is  in  the  air. 

"  The  accordance  of  the  song  with  the  mode  of  the 
ascent  and  descent,  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  When  the 
vohitions  of  the  spiral  are  narrow,  and  the  bird  changing 
its  attitnde  rapidly  in  propertioo  to  the  whole  quantity 
of  light,  the  song  is  partially  suppressed,  and  it  swells 
as  the  spiral  widens,  and  sinks  as  it  contracts  ;  so  that 
though  the  notes  may  be  the  same,  it  is  only  when  the 
htfk  singe  poised  at  the  same  height,  that  it  sings  in  » 
anifonn  key.  It  gives  a  swelling  song  as  it  ascends, 
and  a  sinking  onejas  it  comes  down  ;  and  if  even  it  take 
bat  one  wheel  in  the  air,  as  that  wheel  always  includes 
either  an  ascent  or  a  descent,  it  varies  the  pitch  of  Che 

"  The  song  of  the  Urk,  besides  being  a  most  accessible 
and  delightful  subject  for  common  observation,  is  a  very 
carious  one  for  the  physiologist.  Every  one  in  the  least 
confetsant  with  the  structure  of  birds,  must  be  aware 
that,  with  them,  the  ergane  of  intonation  and  modula- 
tion are  t»»ord,  deriving  little  assistance  from  the  tongue, 
and  none,  or  next  to  none,  from  the  mandibles  of  the  bill. 
The  windpipe  is  the  musical  organ,  and  it  is  often  very 
cnrieosty  formed.  Birds  require  that  organ  less  for 
breathing  than  other  aninmls  having  a  windpipe  and 
hags,  because  of  the  air  cells  and  breathing  tubes  with 
which  all  parts  of  their  bodies  (even  the  bones,)  are  fur- 
nished. But  those  diffused  breathing  organs  must  act 
with  least  freedom  when  the  bird  is  making  thegraateet 
efforts  in  asotian ;  that  ie»  when  ascending  or  descending : 
and  in  proportion  as  these  cease  to  act,  the  trachea  is 
the  more  required  for  the  purposes  of  breathing.  The 
ihy  lark  thus  converts  the  atmosphere  into  a  musical 
iostiament  et  many  stops,  and  so  prodnees  an  exceed- 
iagly  wild  and  varied  song — a  song  which  is,  perhn^^ 
not  equal  either  in  power  or  compass,  in  the  single  stave^ 
to  that  of  many  of  the  warblers,  but  one  which  is  more 
^ned  in  the  whole  succession.  Al?  birds  that  sing  as- 
cending or  descending,  have  similnr  power  j  htil  theaky>* 
lark  hM  it  in  a  degree  superior  to  any  other."— Fipl.  II. 
p.  6. 

Mr.  D'Israeli,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Curiosities 
of  Literature,  lately  republished,  (p.  69.)  has  a  quotation 
about  the  lark,  from  the  fantastic,  but  not  unpoetical  pages 
of  the  old  French  poet,  Du  Bartas,  in  which  he  thinks  the 
imitation  of  the  bird*s  song  not  a  happy  one.  The  mode 
of  attempting  to  do  justice  to  the  song  is  not  a  happy 


one,  nor  in  the  finest  taste  ;  but  it  appears  to  as,  that 
wiA  allawanoa  for  the  conceit,  and  keeping  in  mind  the 
liqnid  shsrpnem  ef  die  French  prononciation,  espedaHy 
in  ^the  hut  Kne,  Ae  '*  echo  te  the  sense"  is  really  not 
onhnppfly  soonded.  Here  are  the  lines.  Translatioa 
is  oat  of  the  question  :— 

La  gentfl  alouette,  avec  son  tlrdlre, 
TIreHrt,  a  Hre,  eC  tireUraa  tire, 
V«ri  la  vonte  du  del,  plus  son  vol  vert  ce  lieu 
VireH  itabrt  dhv,  wMeu  Dieu,  «uHtu  Dieu. 

*'  The  lark  that  tirra-Iirra  chaunts/'  says  Shakspeare. 

For  an  ode  to  the  sky-lark,  full  of  the  bird's  own  eztatic 

spirit,  see  the  poems  of  Mr.  Shelley.     Spenser  has  a 

charming  image  of  Cupid  bathing  and  dressing  his  wings, 

under  the  eyes  of  a  weeping  beauty  : — 

The  blinded  archer.boy 
Like  lark  in  show*rof  rain. 
Sate  bathiog^  of  his  wings ; 
And  gfad  the  time  did  spend 
Vedertfaost  crystal  drops. 
Which  fell  from  her  fair  eyes, 
And  at  tiiefr  brightest  besnis 
Him  preyned*  inlovtly  wise. 


Oxm  present  week  is  rich  in  birtii-days. 

Aprifl6, 1589.  AtMahnsboiy.in  Wiltshire,  whence  he 
is  called  the  Philosopher  of  Malmsbury,  Thomas  Hobbee, 
wlio  originated  much  of  the  philosophy  that  was  after- 
wards broached  with  more  popularity  by  Locke  and 
others,  the  supposed  opinions  of  their  roaster  on  ques- 
tions of  religion  and  gorernment  having  kept  his  name 
in  the  back-ground.  Though  fearless  in  intellect 
Hobbes  was  personally,  a  timid  man,  and  very  anxious  to 
keep  clear  of  church  and  state  troubles.  He  was  one 
of  me  ornaments  of  the  tribe  of  smokers,  being  fond  of 
soothing  his  meditations  with  a  pipe.  His  attempts  at 
poetry  form  an  extraordinary  and  ludicrous  contrast 
with  his  prose  works.  Dryden  good-naturedly  says  that 
he  took  to  poetry  when  he  was  too  old  ;  but  the  truth  is, 
his  philosophy  was  too  material  to  make  a  poet  of.  He 
wanted  the  fine  elements  of  imagination  and  sentiment. 
The  following  (from  memory,)  is  a  specimen  or  two  of 
his  translation  of  Homer,  one  of  the  most  ridiculous 
mistakes  ever  committed  by  a  great  man.  Speaking  of 
the  sound  of  Apolte^s  arrowe  in  his  quiver,  as  the  god 
moved  akng  in  hia  wrath,  (Which  is  a  passage  prmii- 
gioosly  noble  and  characteristic  in  the  Greek,)  he  saya — 

His  arrows  ekimk as  oAea  as  htjogal 

and  in  another  fine  passage,  one  of  the  very  finest  of 
antiqaity,  where  Jupiter  with  the  knitting  of  bis  im- 
mortal brows  makes  Olympus  tremble — he  says  in  his 
fantastic  rhymes, — 

^—  Thcwith  his  ireat  black  brows  he  ncddfd 
Wheitmlth  sffHghted  were  the  powers  divine, 
Otfmjpm  alk^ok  mi  thakimg  mr  ki$  gwUkemd, 
And  Thetis,  from  it,  Jump*d  into  the  brine  ! 

to  wit,  plunged  into  the  ocean  ! 

April  17,  about  497  before  the  Christian  era,  at  a 
village  near  Athens,  S^ocrates,  the  founder  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  good  sense,  who  taught  ns  what  to  do  in 
our  hooeee  and  social  'intercourse,  not  forgetting  the 
hopes  to  which  Nature  herself,  and  a  sense  of  the  in- 
visible world,  incline  the  aspirations  of  men. 

To  sage  philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear, 
Vrmb  iiMv*ta  destended  to  the  low.roofd  honse 
Of  Socrates }  see  there  his  tenement. 
Whom,  well  inspired,  the  oracle  pronounced 
Wisest  of  mta. 

MUi<m*9  Paradite  Regaintd. 
Vest 

-^  Not  to  know  at  kurge  of  things  reoMle 
"From  use,  obscure,  and  subtle,  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  fn  daily  life 
Is  the  priflse  wisdom. 

Paradise  Lott. 

Aprill8»1483*atUrbino,  in  Italy,  Raphael  (Raf- 
faello  Sansio)  the  prince  of  painters  ;  so  called,  because 
he  possessed  the'  greatest  of  requisites  for  the  art  of 
painting  in  their  highest  characters,  particnlarly  that  of 
expression,  or  the  power  of  exhibiting  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  men  in  the  face  and  figures.  And  he  could 
do  this  alike  in  gentle  subjects  and  in  grand.  Raphael 
was  as  prosperooa  in  fortune  as  in  art,  and  appears  to 
hare  beeaVeloved  by  every  body ;  but  died  young— «t 
the  age  of  ^drtv-seven  ;  yet  be  produced!  an  astonish- 
ing heap  of  works.  But  this  it  is  to  have  a  pursuit 
which  we  perfectly  love.  •*  And  the  mare  a  man  does," 
says  Mr.  HazKtt,  *•  the  more  he  can  doj"*  which  is  a 
saying  that  looks  like  a  contradiction,  but,  on  a  Utile 
inspection,  will  be  found  to  contain  a  very  evident  and 
encouraging  tmth.  Habit  produces  readiness.  An  ex- 
cellent idea  of  one  of  Raphael's  finest  productions,  the 
death  of  Ananias,  has  been  given  in  one  of  the  energetic 
wood-cnta  of  the  Penmi  Magazine,    ' 

Aprii  t\,  1563^  at  Delft,  in  Holland,  Hogo  Gtotins, 
a  statesman,  theologian,  and  law  writer,  all  (consider* 
ing  the  time  he  lived  in)  on  the  side  of  liberality  and  a 
Christian  benevolence.  Daring  the  struggles  in  his 
country  with  a  less  generous  system,  he  got  into  prison, 
and  his  wife  detivered  him  by  an  ingenious  stratagem* 
nntting  htm  into  a  chest  which  used  to  go  to  and  fro 
between  hia  and  hie  friends  with  books  in  it.  Grotina 
had  a  fine  taste  ht  poeHy,  and  iras  of  social  and  plea- 
sant mannen.  A  fteich  writer,  who.often  supped 
with  him,  aaya  thai  he  never  called  his  servants  by 

•  Pruned. 


their  names,  but  if  he  wanted  to  speak  to  any  of  them» 
used  to  cry  **  Hop  l"  Piebably  this  was  nothing  more 
than  the  old  cry  of  our  gentry  to  their  servants — "  Hob, 
there  V*  **  As  for  the  rest,'*  says  this  writer,  '*  he  was 
the  honestest  man  in  the  world." 


PAGANINI. 

FROM    AK    VNPVnLISRSD    POSM    BT  THS  SOITOR. 

So  play'd  of  late  to  every  passing  thought 
With  finest  change  (might  I  but  half  as  well 
So  write !)  the  pale  magician  of  the  bow. 
Who  brought  from  Italy  the  tales,  made  true. 
Of  Grecian  l^res  -,  and  on  his  sphery  hand, 
Loadine  the  air  with  dumb  expectancy, 
Saspended,  ere  it  fell,  a  nation's  breath. ' 

He  snaote^ — and  clinging  to  the  serious  chords 
With  godlike  rsmhment,  drew  forth  a  breath,  ^ 
So  de^,  so  strong,  so  fervid  thick  with  hive, 
BKsslaly  yet  laden  as  with  twenty  prayers. 
That  Jono  yeam'd  with  no  diviner  soul 
'J'o  the  fiist  bwtbaa  of  the  lips  of  Jove. 

The  exceeding  mystery  of  the  loveliness 
Sadden'd  delight  \  and  with  his  mournful  look. 
Dreary  and  gaunt,  hanging  his  pallid  face 
Twixt  his  dark  flowing  locks,  he  almost  seem'd. 
To  feeble  or  to  melancholy  eyes, 
One  that  had  parted  with  his  soul  for  pride, 
And  in  the  sable  secret  liv*d  forlorn. 

But  true  and  earnest,  all  too  happily 
That  skill  dwelt  in  him,  serious  with  its  joy ; 
For  noble  new  he  snsote  the  exulting  strings. 
And  bade  them  niarch  before  his  stately  will ; 
And  now  he  lov'd  them  like  a  cheek,  and  laid 
Endearment  on  them,  and  took  pity  sweet ; 
And  now  he  was  all  mirth,  or  all  for  sense 
And  reason,  carving  ent  his  thonghts  like  prose 
After  his  poetry ;  or  else  he  laid 
His  own  sool  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  love, 
And  with  a  full  and  trembling  fervoar  deep, 
Jn  kneeling  and  dose-creeping  urgency, 
Implor'd  some  mistress  with  hot  tears  -,  which  past. 
And  after  patience  had  brought  right  of  peace. 
He  drew,  as  if  from  thoughts  finer  than  hope, 
Cenfbrt  around  him  in  ear-soothing  strains 
And  elegant  composure ;  or  he  tnm'd 
To  heaven  instead  of  earth,  and  rais'd  a  pray'r 
So  earnest  vehement,  yet  so  lowly  sad, 
Blighty  with  want  and  all  poor  human  tears. 
That  never  saint,  wrestling  with  earthly  love. 
And  in  mid- age  unable  to  get  free, 
Tore  down  from  heav'n  such  pity.     Or  behold 
In  his  despair,  (for  sach,  from  what  he  spoke 
Of  grief  before  it,  or  of  love,  'twould  seem) 
Jump  would  he  into  some  strange  wail  uncouth 
Of  witches'  dance,  ghastly  with  wbinings  thin 
And  palsied  nods— mirth  wicked,  sad,  and  weak. 
And  then  with  show  of  skill  mechanical. 
Marvellous  as  witchcraft,  he  would  overthrow 
That  vision  widi  a  sbow*r  of  notes  like  hail. 
Or  sadden  mixtures  of  all  difficult  things 
Never  yet  heard ;  flashing  the  sharp  tones  now. 
In  downward  leaps  like  swords ;  now  rising  fine 
Into  some  almost  tip  of  minute  sound. 
From  which  he  stepp'd  into  a  higher  and  higher 
On  viewless  points,  till  langh  took  leave  of  him : 
Or  be  woold  fly  as  if  from  all  the  world 
To  be  alone,  and  happy,  and  you  should  hear 
His  instrament  become  a  tree  far  off, 
A  nest  of  birds  and  sunbeams,  sparkling  both, 
A  cottage-bow'r :  or  be  vrould  condescend. 
In  playful  wisdom  which  knows  no  contempt. 
To  bring  to  laughing  memory,  plain  as  sight, 
A  farm- yard  with  its  inmates,  ox  and  lamb. 
The  whistle  and  the  whip,  with  feeding  hens 
In  household  fidget  muttering  evermore. 
And  rising  as  in  scorn,  crown'd  Chanticleer, 
Ordaining  silence  with  bis  sovereign  crow. 
Then  from  one  chord  of  his  amazing  shell. 
Would  he  fetch  out  the  voice  of  quires,  and  weight 
Of  the  built  organ  ;  or  some  two-fofd  strain 
Moving  before  him  in  sweet-going  yoke, 
Ride  like  an  Eastern  conqueror,  round  whose  state 
Some  light  Morisco  leaps  with  his  guitar ; 
And  ever  and  anon  o'er  these  he'd  throw 
Jeta  of  small  iK>tes  like  pearl,  or  like  the  pelt 
Of  lovers*  sweetmeats  on  Italian  lutes 
From  windows  on  a  feast-day,  or  the  leaps 
Of  pebbled  water,  sprinkling  in  the  sun. 
One  chord  effecting  all : — and  when  the  ear 
Felt  there  was  nothing  present  but  himself 
And  silence,  and  the  wonder  drew  deep  sighs. 
Then  would  his  bow  tie  down  again  in  tears, 
And  speak  to  son»e  one  in  a  pra/r  of  love, 
Endless,  aad  never  from  bis  heart  to  p: 
Or  he  would  talk  as  of  some  secret  bliss  ; 
And  at  the  close  of  all  the  wonderment 
(Which  himself  shar'd)  near  and  more  near  would  come 
Into  the  inmost  ear,  and  whisper  there 
Breathings  so  soft,  so  low,  so  full  of  life, 
Tooch'd  beyond  sense,  and  only  to  be  borne 
By  pauses  which  made  each  less  bearable. 
That  out  of  pure  necessity  fbr  relief 
From  that  heap'd  joy,  and  bhss  that  laugh 'd  for  pain» 
The  thunder  of  th'  uprolling  honse  came  down. 
And  bow'd  the  breathing  sorcerer  into  smiles. 
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OOODNB88  AND  PIiBASURE. 

Conclusion  of  latt  week*i  Exirmetfrom  Mr,  Bonthwit 
nnpubliskod  Work. 

Praise  and  Censure, — In  the  conveying  approbation  to 
another  for  meritoriooi  condact>  let  the  ezpreMiont  be 
warm  and  cordial.  Let  the  recompente  be  aa  much 
as  'the  circumstance*  of  the  case  justify.  Sincerity 
and  candour,  indeed,  are  modifications  of  veracity ;  or 
rather  veracity  is  a  modification  of  sincerity ;  but  vera- 
city has  its  shapes  more  or  less  attractive  ;  and  when  it 
has  the  matter  of  pleasure  at  iu  disposal,  let  its  distri- 
bution be  made  as  welcome  as  possible  to  the  receiver. 
That  a  favour  denied  may  be  made,  by  the  grace  of  its 
denial,  almost  as  pleasurable  as  a  benefit  conferred,  has 
almost  passed  into  a  proverb  ;  and  that  the  language  of 
approval  may  lose  all,  or  almost  all  iu  acceptableness 
by  its  forms  of  expression,  or  manner  of  utterance,  is 
within  the  observation  of  every  man's  experience.  Let 
your  praise  then,  when  given,  be  given  with  all  the  ac- 
companiments which  make  praise  most  delightful.  The 
exercise  which  conveys  approbation  is  in  itself  most  sa- 
lutary. Let  it  be  the  expression  of  trath  combined  with 
warm-heartedness ;  one  sentence  so  characterised,  will 
be  worth  many  in  which  such  qualities  are  wanting. 

And  where  extra-regarding  prudence*  requires  that 
disapprobation  should  be  conveyed  to  another,  let  only 
so  much  of  pain  be  created  as  is  necessary  for  the  ac- 
complishing the  object  you  have  in  view.  If  you  create  too 
little  pain,  indeed,  that  which  you  do  create  is  wasted; 
because  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created  fails.  But 
the  common  error  is  on  the  other  side.  Vindictiveness 
frequently  mingles  with  the  rewards  of  justice.  The 
disposition  of  power  to  display  itself,  usually  leads 
to  the  infliction  of  more  suffering  than  prudence  or  be- 
nevolence warrant.  And  in  ordinary  cases,  disappro- 
bation is  conveyed  in  that  moment  when  passion  has 
enfeebled  the  power  of  judging  how  much  of  pain  is  de- 
manded. As  a  general  rule,  avoid  the  expression  of 
disapprobation  when  you  are  angry.  The  violent  ex- 
pressions to  which  irritation  gives  birth,  are  those  which 
will  be  least  adapted  to  the  end;  for  the  blindness 
of  anger  prevents  it  from  seeing  and  seising  the  fit 
object  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  end. 

Love  of  having  the  '*  last  word." — Some  men  have  a 
failing  which  is  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  others,  and 
for  which  they  pay  the  penalty  by  making  the  conversa- 
tion less  agreeable,  and  even  at  timet  making  their 
conversation  intolerable ;  it  is  the  habit  of  stickling 
for  the  final  word.  Right  or  wrong  in  the  controversy, 
subdued  or  victorious,  there  are  persons  who  insist 
on  exercising  the  petty  and  vexatious  despotism  of  ut- 
tering the  last  sentence  that  is  uttered.  This  disposi- 
tion is  the  out-break  of  pride  in  a  very  offensive  shape ; 
it  is  the  usurpation  of  dominion  over  the  self-love  of 
other  men,  on  a  ground  where  men  are  ordinarily  most 
sensitive.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  determination  to  humiliate 
him  with  whom  you  have  been  holding  intercourse — to 
humiliate  him,  not  by  the  success  of  an  irresistible  argu- 
ment, but  by  the  intrusion  of  a  tyrannic  power.  Avoid 
then  the  act,  lest  the  act  should  create  the  habit ;  and 
if  the  habit  exist,  extra-regarding  prudence  requires 
that  it  should  be  got  rid  of.  Watch  yourself,  and  in- 
quire of  any  friend  on  whose  sincerity  you  can  rely-^ 
inquire,  if  you  are  quite  sure  that  you  wiU  not  be  hurt  by 
his  reply,  whether  the  infirmity  is  exhibited  by,  or  has 
been  observed  in  you  ;  and  if  it  be,  correct  the  infirmity. 

Discovery  of  the  valuable  part  of  the  minds  ofothers^^—XctM 
of  benevolence  cannot  be  better  exercised  on  occasions 
where  we  are  forced,  as  it  were,  into  the  company  of 
others,  than  by  the  choice  of  pleasurable  topics  of  con- 
versation. A  little  attention  will  discover  those  topics. 
To  detect  what  are  the  peculiar  riches  of' another  man's  mind, 
or  experience,  or  hnowledge,  is  among  the  happiest  of  resources. 
Its  exercise  is  alike  complimentary  to  the  other  party, 
and  instructive  to  ourselves. 

*  By  **  extra. regarding**  prudence,  thesnthor  means  prudence 
as  regardi  others,  and  Its  re-actlon  on  ourselves. 
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Wedmeidat,  April  16,  1834. 

Not  only  do  we  continue  to  receive  from  our  corres- 
pondents the  most  animating  expressions  of  kindness, 
but  the  press,  of  all  parties,  has  honoured  and  delighted 
us  with  a  singular  unanimity  of  encouragemeut.  We 
are  aware  how  much  of  this  honour  is  done  us  for  our  good 
intentions ;  and  how  natural  it  is  for  men  of  spirit  and 
talent,  to  let  their  praises  run  over  in  full  measure  when 
they  are  pleased ;  but  we  are  the  more  delighted  with 
their  approbation  for  those  very  reasons,  because  it  shews 
what  a  fund  of  good  will  there  is  towards  a  good  inten- 
tion, in  the  bosoms  of  all  men,  especially  the  ablest ;  and 
how  ready  they  are  to  confirm  by  their  own  actions  (the 
most  valuable  of  all  proof),  any  genuine  evidences  of 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  more  harmonious  world. 

To  the  Times  for  setting  the  powerful  example  of  its 
good  will;  to  the  Moruing  Chronicle,  which  (we  under- 
stand) followed  it,  (though  our  old  brother  book-worm, 
and  able,  and  estimable  friend,  the  Editor,  would  not 


have  required  any  such  stimulus  to  his  good-nature); 
to  a  notice  so  deeply  kind,  that  it  becomes  us  to  be  si- 
lent before  it,  in  the  classical  pages  of  the  Examiner; 
to  a  very  particular  one,  calculated  to  be  extremely  use- 
ful, in  theSpsef  oisr;  to  another,  of  singular  gallantry  and 
handsomeness  on  the  part  of  the  Age,  which  we  are  quick 
to  acknowledge ;  to  the  Northampton  Herald  for  a  para- 
graph in  which  we  recognise  the  friendly  and  graceful 
mind  of  a  writer  in  another  journal ;  to  the  Bucks  Gatette 
for  sending  us  its  brotherly  furtherance  of  the  paragraph; 
to  other  papers,  which  we  have  heard  of,  but  cannot 
with  certainty  specify  ;  and  last,  not  least,  to  our  modest 
but  valued  friend  the  Ladies'  Penny  Gazette,  whose  verses 
on  the  occasion,  for  the  sake  of  the  genuine  things  they 
contain,  we  would  extract  into  our  Journal,  if  we  had 
not  retained  some  little  modesty  of  our  own, — to  these, 
and  all  friends,  we  return  our  best  thanks ;  and  we  re- 
turn them,  not  only  for  our  own  sakes,  however  flattered 
and  animated,  but  for  the  sake  of  that  humanity  at  large 
which  such  evidences  of  good  will  tend  to  promote,  and 
which,  we  hope  and  believe,  will  every  day  more  and 
more  be  drawing  the  world  together,  to  compare  notes 
for  its  advancement.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  poli- 
tics in  this  journal,  in  a  certain  sense,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly ;  but  the  fskci  is,  that  Politics,  in  their  noblest  and 
most  universal  sense,  have  to  do,  remotely  or  otherwise, 
with  every  fresh  movement  in  society,  small  as  well  as 
great;  and  it  is  m  the  name  of  a  large  principle,  and 
not  of  our  own  little  pretensions,  we  speak,  when  we 
say,  that  even  from  so  small  a  seed  as  we  have  attract- 
ed this  sunshine  of  good-will  to,  some  others  may  arise, 
whi^h  may  be  transplanted,  from  time  to  time,  and  from 
spot  to  spot,  till  they  unite  with  the  harvests  of  greater 
cultivators,  and  of  awful  toil,  to  clothe  the  world  in  glad- 
ness.* 

In  our  last  week's  article,  under  the  present  head, 
we  entered  too  much  into  critical  details  on  particular 
subjects.  It  is  not  our  object  to  do  this,  though  we  may 
be  occasionally  tempted  to  it  (as  we  were  then)  by  a 
particular  book  or  picture.  The  main  objects  of  our 
Journal  are  explained  by  the  general  appearance  of  it, 
and  by  its  resemblance  in^certain  points  to  Chambers*s 
Edinburgh  Journal.  In  the  articles  under  the  head  of 
London,  which  are  an  addition  to  the  plan  of  that 
paper,  we  do  not  profess  to  give  reviews,  or  to  notice 
everythbg ;  but  simply  to  catch  the  spirit  of  what  is 
passing,  sometimes  as  persons  present,  sometimes  as 
mere  recorders  of  the  leading  opinions  of  the  town ; 
though  always  with  an  attention  and  responsibility  of 
our  own.  We  write  them  chiefly  for  our  friends  in 
the  country,  and  would  have  them  be  regarded  at  the 
letters  of  a  London  correspondent,  who  makes  the 
subjects  of  them  a  portion  of  his  ordinary  communica- 
tions by  the  post,  having  friends  who  like  to  know  a 
little  of  what  is  going  forward,  on  points  interesting  to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

We  have  to  commence  then  our  memorandums  of  the 
London  week,  with  another  congratulation  on  the  in- 
creasing exchanges  of  good  offices  between  England 
and  foreign  countries.  The  cause  is  no  greater,  this 
time,  than  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the 
University  of  Tubingen,  in  Wirtemburgh,  of  the  receipt 
of  a  '*  Collection  of  Historical  Documents,**  from  the 
Speaker  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  **  printed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Record  Commission."  But 
even  this  is  an  addition  to  the  stock  of  promises  for  the 
world,  and  for  the  growth  of  general  intelligence  and 
good  will.  How  much  better  to  see  the  official  autho- 
rities of  the  globe  corresponding  with  one  another  on  the 
subject  of  books  and  useful  presents,  instead  of  request- 
ing to  know  which  means  to  insult  the  other  first,  and 
when  they  shall  go  to  war,  and  play  all  sorts  of  absurd 
enormities ! 

The  opera  season  is  improving  by  the  addition  of 
Mademoiselle  Giulietta  Grisi,  and  the  return  of  our 
old  acquaintances  Rubini  and  Tamburini,  the  one  with 
his  rubies  of  notes,  of  which  he  is  a  little  too  lavish  ; 
the  other  with  a  talent  for  almost  anything,  at  once 
brilliant  and  solid.  Mademoiselle  Grisi  (whom  we 
have  not  heard)  is  highly  praised  by  the  newspapers. 

*  We  nndentand  (for  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  articles)  that  to 
the  list  of  our  kind  coDtemp<H«ries  and  good  withers,  we  are  to 
add  the  Weekly  Deepaich  and  the  LUerarp  Oaseiie,  but  that  the 
latter  otiJects  to  oar  entire  abstracts  of  new  novels,  as  doubting 
whether  they  are  entirely  fkir.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  consldera- 
tion  "  to  give  as  pause.**  We  can  only  ssv,  that  we  will  enquire 
into  it  amongst  ine  parties  most  concerned,  and  If  we  have  made 
an  erroneous  judgment  of  thdr  feelings  on  the  point,  make  haste 
to  alter  it,  and  act  accordingly. 


A  masquerade  is  occasionally  got  up  at  this  themrre» 
but  with  little  success.  One  hat  just  tdten  place.  0«r 
beloved  countrymen,  in  hct,  as  a  body,  are  not  yet 
lively  and  off-hand  enough  in  the  art  of  sociality,  to 
make  these  exhibitions  tell,  lliej  want  a  iew  more 
London  Journals  i  together  with  some  other  things  which 
graver  journals  will  help  to  bring  them.  We  never  taw 
an  English  masquerade  but  once,  and  then  its  miitlt 
was  so  melancholy,  that  it  made  as  go  away.  Half  of 
the  people  seemed  '*  afraid  of  committing  tbeaMelvM," 
and  the  other  half  bent  upon  showing  that  they  were 
simply  fuK  afraid.  There  was  no  genuine  vivacity  in  an/ 
quarter.^^  Even  a  real  pantomime-clown  who  vras  theret 
gave  but  one  somerset,  and  then  stood  still  for  the  even- 
ing, with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  as  if  petrified  by  the 
place. 

They  understand  Mathawa.  however, — the  masttrijr 
exhibitions  of  the  humourous  and  absurd  in  the  person 
of  one  man,  who  has  all  the  show  to  himself;  and  ac* 
cordingly  they  are  now  flocking  to  a  selection  from  hie 
former  best  pieces,  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre ;  we  need 
not  say  with  what  delighu  You  may  go  to  see  whole 
comedies  in  which  all  the  persons  concerned  do  nodiiag 
worth  seeing.  Matthews  is  a  whole  comedy  in  himself, 
of  many  persons;  and  all  his  characters  have  some- 
thing good  in  them,  mostly  a  great  deal  that  is  ad- 
mirable. Face,  manner,  mind,  are  all  done  to  the 
life. 

Of  Paganini  and  his  marvellous  violin  which  is  now 
to  be  heard  at  the  Adelphi,  glorifying,  praying,  laugh- 
ing, lamenting,  making  love,  we  dare  not  trust  oorselvee 
to  speak  in  these  brief  notices.  But  we  have  given  an 
eitract,  in  another  colunm,  from  a  manuscript  we  have 
by  us,  in  which  there  is  an  attempt  to  express  some  of 
the  feelings  he  has  given  as  every  time  we  heard  him* 
We  are  sorry  to  observe  by  the  newspapers,  that  he  has 
just  fallen  ill. 

Wb  see,  in  the  news  from  Scotland,  that  at  the  inter- 
ment of  the  venerable  widow  of  Bums,  (*'  bonnie  Jeanie 
Armour,"  who,  we  believe,  made  him  a  very  kind  and 
considerate  wife,)  the  poet*s  body  was  for  a  short  time 
exposed  to  view,  and  his  aspect  found  in  singular  pre- 
servation. An  awful  and  affecting  sight !  We  should 
have  felt,  if  we  had  been  dmong  the  bye-standers,  as  if 
we  had  found  him  in  some  bed  in  the  night  of  time  and 
space,  and  as  if  he  might  have  said  something !  grave 
but  kind  words  of  course,  befitting  bis  spirit,  and  that 
of  the  vrise  placidity  of  death:  lor  so  the  aspect  of 
death  looks.  A  corpse  seems  as  if  it  suddenly  knew 
eveiything,  and  was  profoundly  at  peace  in  conse- 
quence. 


Tre^  water-colour  exhibition,  in  Bond-street,  wan 
meant  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  one  in  Pall 
Mall  east.  There  are  few  very  few  pictures  in  the  room 
worth  seeing;  and  those  one  would  wish  to  see  in 
some  better  place.  V.  Bartholomew  has  prerented  us 
with  some  of  beautiful,  lively  colours.  How  lively 
those  parrots!  how  beautifully  intense  that  convolvu- 
lus !  There  are  some  landscapes  by  the  same  artist  in 
the  room;  but  in  scenery,  that  liveliness  of  colour  for 
which  he  is  remarkable  in  his  flowery  pieces,  is  not  to 
be  perceived.  Sidney  Shepherd  is  fertile  but  more 
tasty  than  powerful.  Barbank  has  furnished  some  very  * 
clever,  highly -finished]]  studies  of  animals.  His  large, 
picture  is  not  so  good.  Two  '  Studies  of  Pigs,'by  J  , 
lliorpe,  are  admirable  ;  we  can  only  object  to  the  back- 
ground, which  is  a  little  too  forward.  Scene  from 
Moore's  *  Lalla  Rookh,'  of  the  dead  Arab  girl  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  by  Kearney,  is  exceedingly  fanciful 
and  pretty,  with  a  nice  feeling  of  colour.  *  Absent* 
but  not  forgotten,'  does  great  credit  to  the  youth  of  the 
artist.  Miss  Fanny  Corbeaux ;  though  the  perspective 
of  the  table  is  somewhat  out  of  order.  The  lady  in  the 
picture  is  a  little  like  the  fair  painter.  *  Jast  Caught,' 
being  captive  fish,  and  a  fruit-piece,  by  Spry,  are  near 
Bartholomew  in  brilliancy  of  colour.  And  last,  for  a 
bonne-bouche.  Lance's  <  Study  of  Fruit'  is  rich,  bril- 
liant, and  ixeAi  as  nature. 

Our  limits  restrict  us  to  noticing  the  most  strikbg 
pictures  in  the  collection,  or  we  should  have  mentioned 
a  few  others ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  could  wish 
that  some  of  the  attempts  in  the  room  had  been  left  out 
altogether.  They  aie  surely  not  *'  weeds  of  glorious 
feature,"  but  **  weeds  that  have  no  busmess  there.* 
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We  spoka  in  oor  last  of  cheap  motic.  There  ia  Co  be  a 
grand  Musical  FeadvaL  Sincerely  do  we  hope  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  other  meriti  of  its  arrangement,  we  may  hare 
the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  such  a  scale  of  prices  has 
bean  deteimined  on  as  will  admit  ail  classes  to  a  partici- 
pation. If  90,  it  will  be  a  most  happy  opportunity  for 
those,  whose  only  incapacity  for  music  is  an  incapacity 
to  enrich  their  taste  by  the  payment  of  seven  and  six- 
pence,  at  the  door  of  a  Concert  Room.  The  price  for 
seats  of  the  best  kind,  on  each  morning,  is  to  be  fixed, 
we  understand,  at  one  guinea.  This  may  not  be  un- 
reasonable, considering  what  is  offered,  and  who  are 
likely  to  be  subscribers  ;  but  from  this  price  downwards 
we  trust  we  shall  hear  of  Tarious  terms  of  admission 
calculated  to  the  means  of  all  ranks  of  people.  Why 
should  there  not  be  a  shilling  gallery  ?  Though  it  were 
amongst  the  Tery  rafters  of  the  ceiling,  who  would  not 
be  glad  to  see  it  filled  with  happy  faces  ? 

MONSXBVR   DUPONT. 

ABSTRACT  OP  THB  NOVEL  OP  THAT  NAME  BY  THE 
CELEBRATED  PACL  DE  ROCK,  WHICH  HAS  NOT  YET 
BEEN   TRANSLATED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

Paul  DE  Kock  is  the  novelist  of  Parisian  middle  life, 
and  with  due  allowance  for  the  caricature  to  which 
comic  novelists  are  subject,  is  famous  for  the  truth  and 
hamour  of  his  portraits,  for  the  vivacity  of  his  incidents 
and  dialogue,  for  a  certain  Voltairesque  turn  in  his  style, 
an  abundance  of  sense,  of  good  nature,  aud  now  and 
then  no  little  pathos.  Two  of  his  best  novels  have 
been  made  known  to  the  Kuglish  public  by  the  excellent 
translations,  entitled  Andrew  the  Savoyard,  and  the  Mo- 
dern CymoH.  The  novel  of  which  we  here  give  an  ab- 
stract is  not  one  of  his  best ;  but  it  happened  to  be  near 
at  baud,  aud  the  author  writes  nothing  wliich  does  not 
contain  amusement  and  character ;  as  the  reader  will 
see  bv  our  sketch.  ^  Madame  Moutonnet,  who  persuades 
her  husband  she  is  "  a  fine  woman,*'  because  she  is 
large,  and  who  is  jealous  of  him  though  she  never  loved 
him — the  little  old  clerk  who  has  been  trained  into 
slavery  without  being  reconciled  to  it,  and  who  is 
tricked  out  of  his  involuntary  coach  and  dollar — and  the 
grand  but  mortified  Monsieur  Dupont,  with  hii  double 
walcb-chain  and  his  eyes  a-top  of  his  head,  who  is  so 
astonished  to  find  out  that  his  wife  loves  him,  and 
breaks  his  neck  to  return  to  her,  are  all  portraiu  after 
general,  as  well  as  Parisian,  life,  though  strongly  and 
amasingly  marked  with  the  characteristics  of  their  own 
cooDtiy. 

M.  Eustache  Moutonnet  was  a  rich  laceman  of  the 
Roe  Saint* Martin.  He  was  a  man  much  esteemed  in 
Ms  business,  for  he  had  never  let  his  bills  be  protested, 
or  failed  iu  his  engagements.  For  thirty  years  that  he 
bad  been  in  business,  he  had  regularly  attended  to  his 
coocera  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight 
o'clock  at  night.  He  kept  the  dav-book  and  ledger  him- 
self j  Madame  Moutonnet  earned  on  the  correspondence 
oat  of  doors,  and  transacted  business  with  the  dealers ; 
tbe  shop  and  till  were  confided  to  the  care  of  Ma- 
demoiselle Eugenie  Moutonnet. 

U.  Moutonnet,  notwithstanding  the  grandeur  of  his 

C'tion,  could  not  be  said  to  command  in  his  own 
le  ;  his  wife  ruled,  ordered,  and  disposed  of  every 
Uung.  When  she  was  in  a  good  humour  (a  rare  occur- 
Koce)  she  would  allow  her  husband  to  go  and  take  hb 
cap  of  coffee,  provided  that  be  went  to  the  coffee-house  at 
tbe  corner  of  ia  Rue  MaueonsUl,  because  there  they  gave 
plenty  of  sugar  with  their  coffee,  and  M.  Moutonnet 
always  brought  home  three  lumps  to  his  wife. 

Tlus  regulated  life  did  not  prevent  our  portly  laceman 
from  finding  himself  the  happiest  of  men ;  so  true  is  it, 
tbat '  what  is  one  man's  meat,  is  another  man's  poison.' 
Moutonnet  was  a  man  of  simple,  peaceable  tastes,  and, 
like  a  child,  it  was  necessary  to  hb  happiness  to  be 
led. 

Madame  Moutonnet  was  past  forty ;  but  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  stop  tlie  encroachments  of  time  at 
tbirty-six.  Madame  Moutonnet  was  never  pretty,  but, 
being  a  large  woman,  she  had  persuaded  Moutonnet 
tbat  he  had  a  very  fine  woman  for  his  wife.  She  was 
BO  coquette,  but  she  desired  to  bear  the  bell  for  wit  and 
^^^Mty.  She  bad  never  loved  her  husband ;  but  would 
bare  torn  out  his  eyes  had  he  ever  dared  to  prove  un- 
^tbful.  Madame  Moutonnet  was  very  jealous  of  her 
ngbii.  Iq  fact  she  herself  was  a  very  **  dragon  of 
'irtue."  The  fruit  of  this  convenient  union  of  domination 
^ddocility,  was  one  pretty,  unaffected,  sensible,  and  ten- 
'ler-hearted  girl,  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  story,  fond  of  her  father  and  afraid  of  her 
notbt-r.  A  kindly,  stout  young  woman,  named  Jean- 
neUjQ,  andBidoii,  an  old  clerk,  completed  the  domestic 
«stabUshmsol  of  the  Moutonnets. 

One  day,  at  dinner,  when  Moutonnet  was  plying  his 
uife  and  fork  with  vigor,  that  he  might  return  presently 
to  his  ledger,  Madame  Moutonnet,  "  assuming  an  air 
umost  amiable,"  said  to  her  husband, '  Monsieur  Mou- 
tonnet, to  morrow  is  the  day  of  Saint  Eustache.' 
'No!  really!'  said  the  laceman,  trying  to  seem  asto* 
^bed,  though  for  eight  days  past  he  had  kept  a  strict 
*^tch  upon  the  barometer,  to  see  if  the  weather  pro- 
mi«ed  to  be  fine  on  his  name-day.*      •  Are  we  so  near 

fttll°  ^^^^^  it  is  the  custom,  instead  of  the  day  on  which 
>  pcnon  Is  bom,  to  keep  that  of  the  saint  whose  name  they  bear. 


the  fOthV  'Yes,  sir,  to-day  is  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber.' '  Yon  are  right,  my  dear.'  *  I  never  forget  that 
day,  sir.'  '  Yon  are  very  good,  Madame  Moutonnet ; 
and  yon  know  I  never  forget  Sainte  Barbe;  — dear 
heart!'  'We  are  not  talkinf  at  present  of  Sainte 
Barbe,  sir,  but  of  Saint  KusUche,  which  we  shall  keep 
to-morrow.'  <  You  are  right,  my  dear.'  '  1  have  ar- 
ranged a  little  pic-nic'  party  (or  the  Wood  of  Romian- 
ville  ;  does  that  suit  you,  sir!'  '  How,  my  dear?  suit 
me  I  I  am  delighted  !  —  the  Wood  of  Komainville, 
you  know,  I  was  always  fond  of  I  — 

'That  charming  wood,  the  lovcr*8  good.' 

'  We  are  not  talking  of  lovers,  Monsieur  Moutonnet ; 
you  are  always  so  foolish  !'    '  My  dear,  it  is  the  fault 
of  Saint  Eustache  now. — '    '  Recollect  yourself,  sir ;'  and 
a  severe  look  made  M.  Moutonnet  comprehend  that  his 
daughter  sat  next  him,  and  could  understand  all  he  said 
upon  such  forbidden  subjects ;    and  so  tbe  good  man 
was  silent,  and  his  wife  continued  :  —  'I  have  invited 
a  good  deal  of  company  for  to-morrow,  and  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  make  a  good  choice  among  our  acquaint- 
ance.    I  think  you  will  be  satisfied  with  my  choice.' 
'  My  dear,  you  know  that  1  always  am  !'      '  Let  me 
•peak,  M.  Moutonnet ;  if  you  interrupt  me  so  every  in- 
stant, we  shall  never  have  done.'     '  You  are  right,  my 
dear.'    '  Let  us  see  who  will   be  there.  —  First,  there 
will  be  we  three,  and  Bidois :  I  shall  not  take  Jean- 
neton,  because  1  do  not  wish  to  leave  tbe  house  empty ; 
I  should  not  be  easy.     M.  Bidois  will  carry  the  bas- 
kets;    besides,  you    know,   it  amuses  him.'      'Yes, 
ma'am,'  said  the  old  clerk,  forcing  a  smile  to  hide  the 
face  he  could  not  help  makinc;  at  the  notion  of  carrying 
the  baskets.      '  I  warn  you.  Monsieur  Bidois,  that  they 
will  perhaps  be  a  little  heavy  to-morrow,  for  we  shall 
be  a  great  many,  and,  except  bread  and  wine,  which 
we  shall  get  at  the  guard-house,  we  shall  take   every 
thing  with  us,  —  but,  you  are  strong,  you  are  active.' 
*  .And  I  shall  be  able  to  relieve  you    too,  sometimes/ 
said  M.  Moutonnet.    '  Not  at  all,  sir,'  said  Madame ;  '  I 
do  not  intend  that ;  I  do  not  wish  you  to  tire  yourself 
in  the  morning ;  by  evening  you  would  be  good  for  no- 
thing.'    '  You  are  right,  my  dear.*  <  Well,  then,  return  to 
our  company :  we  shall  have  M.  Bernard,  the  toyman, 
and  his  wife,  their  daughter  Mimi,  and  their  little  clerk, 
Esteve.     Monsieur  Bernard  is  a  very  agreeable  man, 
full  of  wit  and  gaiety.     When  he  is  in  company,  he 
sets  every  thing  going,  and  that  is  what  we  shall  want ; 
if  we  had  no  one  but  you.   Monsieur  Moutonnet,   to 
amuse  the  company!'  —  *  But,  my  dear,  it  appears  to 
me  — '     '  Hush !  I  am  going  on  :    Madame  Bernard  is 
far  from  having  her  husband's  spirit,   though  she  has 
plenty   of  pretension,  and  is   for  ever  putting  in  her 
word.'       •         •         •         • 

In  addition  to  these,  M.  Gerard,  a  perfumer,  his 
wife,  his  sister,  and  little  boy  came  to  the  pic-nic  ;  and 
M.  Dupont  and  M.  Adolpbo  Dalville,  a  clerk  in  a  neigh- 
bouring linendraper's,are  introduced,  to  enlarge  the  party 
beyond  the  fatal  number  of  thirteen. 

M.  Dupont  was  a  flourishing  grocer,  about  forty 'years 
of  af  e,  living  in  the  Rue  aux  Ours.  He  wore  a  queue 
and  powder,  because  he  thought  it  became  him,  and  be- 
cause his  perruquier  told  him  that  it  gave  him  an  air  of 
distinction.  His  sky.blue  coat  and  yellow  waistcoat 
gave  him  a  sort  of  fantastical  appearance  that  quite 
agreed  with  the  astonished  expression  of  his  eyes  at  the 
top  of  his  head.  He  caressed  with  complacency  two 
watch-chains  that  hung  at  his  waist>band,  and  every 
word  he  spoke  was  listened  to  attentively  ;  he  believed 
himself  seducing  and  witty,  having  all  the  self-sufilci- 
ency  of  folly  supported  by  riches ;  in  fine,  he  was  a 
batchelor  of  great  importance  to  all  who  had  daughters 
to  marry. 

The  day  is  fine,  and  the  pic-nic  prospers  by  favour  of 
the  relaxed  severity  of  Madame  Moutonnet.  The  first 
thing  proposed  upon  entering  the  wood  is  a  game  at 
hide-and-seek.  Eugenie  Moutonnet  and  Adolphe  Dal* 
ville  have  some  time  regarded  each  other  with  an  eye  of 
inclination,  though  the  vigilance  and  austerity  of  tbe 
lady's  mother  have  prevented  any  familiar  intercourse. 
Tbe  opportunities  of  hide-and-seek  however  enable 
them  to  avow  a  mutual  passion,  and  swear  eternal  con- 
stancy. After  dinner,  during  which  Madame  Mou- 
tonnet is  incensed  against  her  husband  for  attempting  to 
carve  a  fowl,  and  quarrels  with  the  toyman's  wife  who 
assbts  him,  the  younger  part  of  the  company  join  a  vil- 
lage daace.  The  spirited  toyman,  something  exalted 
by  drinking,  provokes  the  villagers  to  thrash  him.  'lliis 
unpleasant  circumstance  draws  upon  him  the  displeasttre 
of  Madame  Moutonnet,  already  angered  against  bis 
wife,  and  she  is  at  last  enraged  to  that  degree,  that  a 
total  breach  takes  place  between  the  families.  A  storm 
separates  the  remaining  company  into  two  parties,  and 
the  Moutonnet  family  with  young  Dalville  seek  shelter 
at  a  coffee-house.  Adolphe  goes  out  to  find  a  coach, 
and  Bidois  is  sent  out  soon  after  to  assist  in  the 
searcli^  Dalville  however,  with  great  seal,  succeeds  in 
finding  one  first,  and  he  and  the  Moutonnets  leave  the 
inn,  without  waiting  for  Bidois,  and,  to  tbe  great  cha- 
grin of  the  coffee* house  keeper,  without  taking  anything  ; 
for  Madame  Moutonnet  thought  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  do  so.  Meantime  Bidois  returns  unsuccessful,  shel- 
tered, as  to  hbhead,  by  one  of  the  empty  baskets.  After 
dinner  he  had  manoeuvred  so  skilfully  as  to  achieve  the 
loss  of  the  other  with  some  bottles,  part  of  the  remains 
of  dinner.  Some  turkey,  and  other  broken  viands^are  in 
his  pockets,  for  Madame  Moutonnet  would  have  nothing 
left  behind  *if  she  knew  it.  '  Where  are  my  friends  V 
said  he,  replacing  the  basket  under  his  arm.  *  They  went 


away  in  a  coach,'  said  the  master  of  the  coffee-house, 
with  a  sneer.  '  Gone— in  a  coach  ! —without  moV 
I  They  called  you.  Is  not  your  name  BelloieV  '  Bidob, 
if  you  please.  '  Bidob,  Belloie,— it's  the  same  thing.* 
'  No  Sir,  it*B  a  very  different  thing.'  « Well — however, 
they  have  gone  without  yen,  finding  you  did  not  come 
back.*  'Gone  without  me! — let  me  return  on  foot  In 
such  weather,  when  I  have  broken  my  back  all  day  with 
carrying  their  dinners  !-*Madame  Bernard  was  right 
in  calling  Madame  Moutonnet  a  tyrant  V  *  They  can*t 
have  got  far,'  said  the  coffee- house  keeper, '  and  if  you  run, 
I  dare  say  you  will  c^tch  them  at  the  barrier  ;  it  was  a 
yellow  coach.*  '  Do  you  think  so^Let  us  see.*  And 
Bidob  ran  out  of  the  coffee-house.  *  * 

'*  At  length,  having  passed  the  barrier,  the  old  clerk 
sees  a  hackney  coach.     *  1  see  it !'  he  cried,  '  I  shall 
have  some  rest  now ;  keep  it  up !'  the  sieht  of  the  coach 
redoubles  his  vigour.     He  jumps  forward,  running  hap- 
hazard among  the  brooks  and  marshes  into  which  the 
road -way  turned,  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  stock- 
ings.    He  overtakes  the  coach ;  and  it  is  a  yellow  one. 
'  Stop,  stop !'  cried  Bidob,  running  by  tbe  side  of  the 
coach,  in   a  voice  choaked  with  exhaustion.        The 
coachman,  thinking  some  one  was  making  game  of  him, 
paid  no  attention.    'Will  you  stop!'    cried   Bidob, 
again ;  *  you  have  got  some  people  who  were  waiting  for 
me,  and  I  will  give  you  something  to  drink.'     '  Ah ! 
that's  another  thin^  — 'if  they  are  your  acquaintance-—' 
said   the  coachman,  stopping  his  horses;  'so  get  up, 
master.'    Bidois  did  not  want  thb  invitation  repeated ; 
directly  the  coach  stopped,  he  ran  and  opened  the  door. 
A  cry  issued  from   within.     Ah!   my  God!  it  b  my 
husband !'  said  a  strange  voice.    '  Her  husband !'  cried 
a  man ;  '  quick  let  us  be  oflf!'  Ilie  opposite  door  b 
opened,  and  the  gentleman  fled,  leaving  behind  him  hb 
hat ;  while  the  lady  saved  herself  at  the  expense  of  her 
shawl,  her  gloves,  and  her  handkerchief,  learing  Bidob 
dbmayed  upon  the  steps.      '  Hallo !    what  does  this 
mean,  old  fellow  V  cried  tbe  coachman,  surprised  to  see 
his  passengers  off  in  such  a  hurry.     '  Hey  !  Parbleu  !' 
responded  Bidois,  *  it  means  that  bad  luck  follows  me 
every  where.— I  was  mistaken,  your  passengers  were 
none  of  my  friends.'     *  Oh,  very  well !  you're  a  pretty 
humbug  to  play  me  such  a  game  as  this.'    *  How  do  you 
mean  1  humbug ! — do  you  tlink  I  did  it  for  the  pleasure 
of  it.'     '  Indeed  I  do,  my  man.     But,  you  see,  it  can't 
pass  in  thb  way.  You  have  frightened  the  two  fares  I  was 
carrying,  so  that  they  have  taken  to  their  heels ;  but  I 
can't  do  without  my  money.    Its  no  use  your  speaking ; 
I  took  them  up  at  the  pavilion  Francais,  and  as  that 
b  outside  the  barrier,  they  were  to  give  me  a  dollar  ; 
so,  now  then,  you  must  give  me  a  dollar.'     '  I  give 
give  you  a  dollar  V     *  Yes,  my  fine  fellow,  if  it's  agree- 
able t'  ye.'     *  Nonsense!  you  are  joking.     Why  should  I 
pay  the  fare  for  people  i  know  nothing  about  V    '  We 
are  not  talking  about  whys  and  wherefores ;  you  have 
made  my  passengers  run  away,  and  you  must  pay  me 
my  fare,  or  we  shall  see.'    The  coachman,  fearing  that 
Bidois  would  run  away  too,  jumped  from  his  box ;  but 
the  old  clerk  had  no  strength  left  for  running,  and  he 
quietly  suffered  himself  to  be  seized  by  the  arm.  '  Come, 
pay  us,  and  have  done  with  it.'     'I  will  not  pay,'  said 
Bidois,  with  an  air  of  decbion ;  '  for  IJowe  you  nothing.' 
'  Very  well !  then]  let  us  go  back  to  the  guard  of  the 
barrier,  and  there  we'll  make  you  understand  sense,  my 
little  man.'  Saying  this,  the  coachman  backed  his  coach, 
and  took  Bidois  before  the  clerk  of  the  barrier.     '  But,' 
said  Bidois,  to  the  coachman,  'you  can  pay  yourself, for 
they  have  left  some  things  in  the  coach.    *  Do  you  take 
me  for  a  pick -pocket?  I  shall  go  and  give  those  up  to 
the  prefecture.      *  I'll  undertake  that  no  one  will  come 
to  reclaim  them.'    '  That's  no  business  of  mine.     What 
right  have  you  to  put  people  out  in  this  way  with  your 
bsuiket  cap  t    I  don't  wonder  you  frightened  them  ;  they 
must  have  taken  you  for  the  devil.' 

"There  was  a  general  laugh  at  the  piteous  appearance 
of  Bidois  when  he  heard  himself  condemned  to  pay. 
In  rummaging  his  pocket  for  his  purse,  he  let  fall  the 
remains  of  the  turkey,  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
basket  when  he  put  it  on  his  head.  This  added  to  the 
gaiety  of  the  bystanders.  '  It  seems  the  gentleman  does 
not  lose  any  thing  when  ho  dines  at  the  eating-house,* 
said  the  clerk  of  the  barrier,  laughing.  '  Sir,  that  is 
my  affair,'  said  Bidois,  peevislily,  putting  the  bird  back 
into  bis  pocket,  «  don't  you  go  and  make  me  pay  duty 
for  thb  turkey's  leg.'  '  No,  Sir,  turkeys  don  t  pay 
duty.'  '  That  s  lucky.  Come,  coachman,  if  I  pay,  I 
hope  at  least  I  may  ride,'  '  1'hat's  all  fair.'  *  Where 
were  you  taking  that  gentleman  and  ladv  to  V  <  I  was 
to  set  them  down  at  the  Boulevard  du  1  empln.'  <  Very 
well ;  you  shall  set  me  down  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin.' 
'  That  will  do,  come  along.'  I'hey  leave  tbe  barrier  to  go 
to  the  coach.  It  still  rained,  and  Bidois  said  to  himself, 
'  At  least,  if  I  do  pay  dear  for  it,  1  can  stretch  myself  at  my 
ease,  and  sleep  to  the  Porte  Saint- Martin.'  Poor  Bi- 
dois !  It  was  doubtless  written  in  the  book  of  fate  that 
he  was  not  to  reach  Paris  in  a  coach.  Before  they 
had  got  to  where  the  coach  stood,  four  officers,  quicker 
than  the  old  clerk,  came  up,  opened  the  door  of  the 
coach,  and  jumped  in,  exclaiming,  '  At  last  we  have 
found  one !  this  is  not  bad  !'  '  What  the  devil  now,' 
cried  Bidois,  running  to  the  door,  '  they  have  found  one, 
have  they  ?  Very  pretty,  upon  my  honour, — stop  a  mo- 
ment— Gentlemen,  gentlemen,' — getting  on  the  steps— 
'  this  coach  has  been  waiting  here  an  hour — for  me.'  '  I 
have  no  pence,  old  man,'  said  one  of  the  officers,  taking 
Bidois  for  the  waterman ;  which  was  excusable,  seeing 
how  the  storm  had  deranged  his  dress.  '  Another  time,' 
and  he  pushed  him  away  roughly,  shutting  the  door. 
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'  One  momeot,  gentlemen  I  What  do  you  Uke  me  fort' 
cried  Bidoii,  trjing  to  teiae  the  door  ;  *  I  am  a  citis«i 
of  Paris ;  I  have  engaged  this  coach,  mad  I  have  paid 
for  it»  and  it  is  mine ;  ^ou  cannot  take  it.'  *  You  eee 
we  can*  for  we  are  in  it«'  '  You  mutt  get  out,  gen< 
tlemen.  Coachman!  eaplain  it  to  the  gentlemen.' 
The  coachman,  enchanted  to  have  got  another  Care. 
contented  himself  with  mounting  his  box  without 
answering  poor  Bidois,  who  ran  backwards  and 
forwards  from  the  coachman  to  the  door.  'Thitf 
old  fool  will  stun  ua  with  his  noise/  said  one  of  th« 
officers.  *  Gentlemen,  yoo  must  get  out  of  mjr  coach.' 
« What,  give  up  the  coach  to  you  1  My  fine  follow, 
if  do  I  get  out,  it  will  be  to  crop  your  ears.  Come, 
coachman,  we  are  in  a  hurrvi  and  can't  stay  listening  to 
this  dronken  fellow ! '  '  All  right,  sir.'  And  the  coach* 
man  applied  the  whip  to  his  cattle.  Bidois  went  and 
•at  down  on  a  post,  viewing  with  an  air  of  consteraa* 
tion,  the  coach  which  had  taken  his  dollar,  and  left  him 
in  the  middle  of  the  street.  At  last  he  got  home,  and 
went  to  bed  without  a  light*  lest  in  getting  one  he  should 
be  stopped  by  Madame  Moutonnett  still  to  do  something 
more. 

Adolphe  and  Eugenie  had  sworn  eternal  fidelity. 
Their  tows^  however,  did  not  pveserve 'Adolphe  (who  is 
a  sort  of  Tom  Jones,)  from  the  perseverance  of  a  young 
dancer,  nor  Eugenie  from  maternal  tyranny.  One 
morning,  Madame  Moutoonet  came  into  ner  dauehter's 
room,  and  informed  her  that  M.  Dupont  was  to  break- 
fast with  them,  desiring  her  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
her  toilette.  The  foreboding  girl  dresses  slowly,  delay- 
ing  as  long  as  possible  btr  appearance  in  the  breakfast- 
xoom.  At  length  she  dares  delay  no  longer.  Her  pa- 
zents*and  M.  Dupont  are  already  there.  "  *  Come  in» 
my  child,'  said  Msidame  Moutoonet,  perceiving  Eugenie 
trembling  at  the  door ;  *  Come  in.  M.  Dupont,  go  and 
give  her  your  hand«'  '  You  are  right,  you  are  right,' 
said  M.  Dupont,  leaping  to  Eugenie,  "  that  is  wluit  I 
was  going  to  do,  when  I  saw  Mademoiselle.'  'Vhm 
grocer  conducted  Eugenie  to  a  chair.  She  seated  herself 
without  saying  a  word ;  but  the  frequent  swelling  of 
her  bosom  shewed  that  she  awaited  with  anxiety  the 
result  of  this  conference.  Meantime  her  papa,  who 
seemed  to  wish  to  |say  somethioga  hut  did  not  dare  to 
break  into  the  conversatioD,  contented  himself  with 
coughing  in  different  tones,  and  taking  frequent  pinohee 
of  snnff.  Breakfast  is  served*  Then  rain  is  talked  of, 
then  the  fine  weather,  and  then  the  trade  of  grocery ;  a 
part  of  the  conversation  in  which  Dupont  makes  a  fi- 
gure, taking  occasion  to  make  good  use  of  brown  sugar 
and  pepper,  and  mixing  it  liberafly  with  his  discourse.  At 
length  Madame  Moutonnet  made  a  sign  to  her  hosband 
to  keep  silence*  and  addressed  Eugenie:  *My  child, 
you  are  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  your  education 
IS  completed ;  you  know  the  duties  of  a  counter,  and, 
thanks  to  my  example,  I^think  you  understand  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  home.' "  *  Yes,  certainly,'  said  M. 
Moutonnet ;  *  she  is  quite  able  to  manage' — '  Hush  ! 
silence,  if  you  please  Monsieur  Moutonnet.  I  early 
inculcated  in  you  principles  of  virtue  and  wisdom,  which' 
— *  Madame,'  said  Bidois,  (whose  curiosity  is  excited 
bv  the  appearance  of  mystery,)  putting  his  head  into 
the  room,  'I  cannot  exactly  make  np  M.  Dupuis'  ac- 
count' '  That  will  do,  that  will  do,  Bidois ;  we  are 
busy  ;  I  will  look  at  it  by-and-bye.'  '  Oh,  very  well.' 
fiioob  west  away  against  his  will ;  but  he  had  had  time 
to  see  ever^  body  tlrare,  and  that  was  somethiif  g ;  upon 
these  premises  he  could  employ  himself  in  making  con- 
jectures. *In  short,  my  child,'  continued  Madame 
Moutonnet, '  thanks  to  my  care,  you  are  in  a  condition  to 
marry,  and  you  will  prove  yourself  worthy  of  your 
mother.' — •  Yes,  my  love,  she  will  be  worthy  of  you,' 
said  M.  Moutonnet ;  *  I  always  -—^*  *  Will  you 
be  silent.  Monsieur  Moutonnet  ?  will  you  let  me  speak  1 
I  never  saw  you  so  talkative  !~Nevertheless,  my  child, 
we  should  not  yet  perhaps  have  thought  of  marrying  you. 
Seeing  your  youth,  we  should  doubtless  have  waited 
some  vears,  if  a  brilliant  and  a  solid  offer  had  not  been 
made  for  you."  Dnpont,  finding  that  he  was  now  brought 
upon  the  carpet,  rocked  and  fidgetted  himself  on  his 
chair,  turned  his  eyes  about  after  the  most  agreeable 
fashion  he  could,  playing  all  the  while  with  the  chains 
and  trinkets  of  his  two  watches.  *Yes,  my  child,  a 
brilliant  offer  has  been  made  for  yon.  The  person  who 
seeks  you  in  marriage  has  every  right  to  your  affections.' 
Here  Dupont  rose,  and  bowed  to  Madame  Moutonnet. 
*  A  roan  who  joins  to  an  agreeable  exterior— (Dupont 
rises  and  bows) — those  qualities  which  are  essential  to 
render  a  woman  happy  '.-^Another  standing  bow  from 
Dupont) — A  man  of  an  age  befitting  a  husband ;  a  man 
who  wishes  to  make  you  happy,  who  loves  you  tenderly ; 
who  is  rich,  very  rich  ;  and,  what  is  more,  economical, 
and  perfectly  versed  in  business.' — All  this  while  Dn- 
pont does  nothing  but  stand  up  and  bow. — <  A  man,  in 
short,  in  whom  I  know  no  defect.' — Here  Dupont,  sil- 
ting down  too  suddenly,  rolled  on  to  the  floor.  Bidois, 
hearing  a  noise,  pretended  that  he  thought  he  was  called. 
He  assisted  the  grocer  to  regain  his  seat ;  and  the  fu- 
ture bridegroom,  to  avoid  the  like  accident,  determined 
to  hear  Madame  Moutonnet  to  an  end,  quietly  on  hi« 
chair.  *  in  fine,  my  child,'  continued  Madame  Mouton- 
net, when  the  storm  was  over,  •  in  the  portrait  which  I 
have  drawn,  I  do  not  doubt  you  will  recognise  Monsieur 
Dupont,  our  sincere  friend ;— well,  you  are  not  de- 
ceived ;  it  is  be  who  has  asked  your  hand,  and  it  is  he 
to  whom  we  have  determined  to  marry  you.'  "  The  re- 
sult of  this  discourse  is  a  fainting  fit  on  the  pact  of  the 
poor  girl,  who  endeavours  to  avert  her  calamity  in  vain. 
Koi  is  Adolphe,  who  makes  a  frantic  appeal  t»  Madame 


Moutonnet,  more  soccesafol ;  he  is  dismissed,  and  Eu- 
genie locked  np  in  her  chambei.  The  wedding-day  ap- 
proaches. "  M.  D«q>ant  had  ahready  made  his  purchases. 
He  had  bought  the  wedding  |»eeent,  into  which  he 
insisted  on  thnisting  some  pacouets  of  Bayome  chocolate, 
and  p&ti  de  gwinwutt.  Eight  days  beforehand  he  ordered 
an  entire  suit  of  clothes  for  himself ;  he  engaged  his  per- 
fuqnier  to  invent  something  new  for  his  head ;  he  par- 
chased  some  new  trinkets  fbr  his  watches,  which,  with  the 
old  ones,  made  such  a  noise,  that  he  conld  be  heard  a 
hundred  yards  off.  so  that  every  one  drew  out  of  his  way, 
thinking  that  it  was  a  horse  with  bells.  M.  Dupont  was 
enchanted  at  making  such  a  sensation,  and  he  smiled 
at  all  the  world,  ai^  all  the  world  smiled  at  him." 
He  engages  more  rooms  over  the  shop  he  occupies,  to 
enlarge  his  apartment ;  and  takes  into  his  service  Jean- 
neton,  who  has  been  dismissed  by  Madame  Moutonnet, 
being  suspected,  with  i«asoD,  of  fovooriog  the  yonnger 
lover.  Jeanneton  has  the  address  to  persuade  Dupont, 
that  she  haa  left  her  place  for  the  sake  of  following  her 
young  mistress.  At  length,  the  wedding-day  has  po- 
sitively come.    "jFrom  fire  o'clock  in  the  motning  Du- 


pont was  beside  hinself ;  he  had  bathed  and  scrubbed 
himself  nobly,  and  settled  his  head-dress.  He  walked 
up  and  down,  from  room  to  room,  all  about  his  lodging  \ 
he  ran  backwards  and  forwards  between  his  shop  and 
his  looking-glass,  now  catting  upon  Jeanneton,  now 
upon  his  shop-boys,  to  assist  him  at  the  one  or  the 
other  ;  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  perhaps,  he  forgot 
the  price  of  sugar  and  coffee.  What  with  gomg  and 
coming,  and  running  about,  the  grocer  managed  to  get 
over  the  time,  till  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  pot 
on  his  new  suit;  black  coat,  waistcoat,  and  small 
clothes,  white  silk  stockings  and  buckled  shoes.  Du- 
pont spvead  them  all  oat  before  him,  and  stood  for  an 
instant  in  admiration.  '  Decidedly  there  is  nothing 
wanting,'  said  he,  applying  himself  to  the  duty  of  put- 
ting them  on.  The  coat  and  waistcoat  do  very  well,  but 
the  smsU-clothes  are  rather  tight.  *  Deuce  !*  said  Dupont 
kicking  to  stretch  them  a  bit,  *  they  pinch  a  little.  My 
knees  feel  as  if  they  were  held  in  a  vice !  Certainly, 
they  set  all  the  better  for  it ;  not  a  fold  ;  they  fit  like  a 
glove  r  The  grocer  calls  Jeanneton  and  his  appren- 
tices. ^HowamlV  'Superb,  sir.'  'And  the  cut  1' 
'  Admirable.'.  *  Yon  seem  to  have  a  little  difficulty  ia 
walking,  sir,'  said  Jeanneton.  <  Ah  !  that  is  my  smsll^ 
clothes ;  but  I  hope  they  will  be  better  when  I  have 
worn  them  a  little ;  besides,  I  h«ve  no  other  black  ones, 
and  one  can't  be  married  in  yellow  small -cfothee.  Bat, 
they  suit  me,  don't  they  1'  '  Admirably,  sir,'  •  •  • 
*  Well,  I  am  ready.  Let's  ha  off— my  gloves  1 — ^my 
hat  ? — ^nosegay  ? — Are  the  three  glass  coaches  at  the 
dooarV  'Yes,  sir.'  'Have  the  coachmen  nosegays  f 
'  Yes,  sir.'  '  That's  right.'  Do  they  give  them  to  the 
horses.'  '  Not  commonly ;  but  if  you  wish  it,  sir,  some 
can  be  fhsteoed  to  their  ears.'  '  Let  'em ;  it  will  be  more 
handsome,  mere  brilliant.  Faith,  one  is  not  married 
every  day,  and  I  wish  my  marriage  to  be  talked  of — 
Joseph,  run  and  buy  some  branches  of  orange  lowers, 
and  have  them  put  to  the  homes'  heads.'  '  Yes,  sir  ; 
and  to  their  taihs  V  *  A  hunch  of  amaranths  to  each 
tail.     I  like  to  do  things  in  grand  style.'  " 

Dnpont  is  married  to  Eugenie.  Meantime  Adolphe 
has  heard  that  his  father  is  sick.  He  hastens  to  him, 
and  finds  him  in  a  consomption.  At  length  the  disease 
approaches  a  crisis,  and  Adolphe  watches  over  him 
with  the  tenderest  care.  One  night  M.  DahriUe,  feel- 
ing easier,  persuades  his  son  to  seek  a  fow  hours  repoee. 
Long  watching  and  exhaustion  threw  Adolphe  into  a 
profound  sleep,  which  lasted  till  late  in  the  following 
day.  What  is  his  astoaishment  on  waking  to  find  his 
father's  hand  in  his,  but  cold,  and  motionless.  The 
father  has  come  to  die  by  his  sleeping  son.  Having 
buried  his  father,  he  returns  to  I^uis,  where  the  news  of 
Eugenie's  marriage  drives  him  to  despair*  Soon  after, 
he  hears  news  of  an  undo  who  has  died  abroad,  and 
left  him  a  large  fortune.  In  acts  of  benevolence,  and 
new  affections,  he  strives  to  forget  hi*  first  love^  Eu- 
genie, though  married  to  Dupont,  asid  living  in  his 
house,  insists  upon  being  her  own  mistress,  and, 
with  Jeanneton's  assistance,  who  had  already  procured 
her  a  separate  apartment,  manages  to  preserve  her 
fidelity  to  Adolphe,  till  the  unexpected  sight  of  her  early 
lover  throws  her  into  a  dangerous  illness.  Dnpont 
studies  in  vain  to  please  her ;  and  when  at  length  her 
iUness  postpones  his  hopes  nin  Wi«,  he  sets  off  on  busi- 
ness to  Marseilles.  Eugenie  recovers,  and  chances  to 
see  Adolphe  escorting,  with  unequivocal  assidoitv, 
another  lady,  to  whom  in  fitct  he  was  abomt  to  be 
married.  This  works  snch  a  change  in  her  sentiments, 
that  she  writes  a  kind  letter  to  call  home  her  well- 
meaning,  though  tronhleeome  husband.  '<  My  wifol  a 
letter  from  my  wife !'  cried  the  grocer,  '  what  can  thai 
mean  1  She  must  be  at  the  point  of  death  I'  He 
reads,  and  his  astonishment  inoreaKes  at  eveiy  word. 
'  Hereafter  you  will  find  in  me  a  submissive  wife.'-» 
Good  heaven!  Is  it  pofslble !  How  reflecting!  A 
"  submissive  wife !"  Ah  !  h  is  absence  that  has  done 
this.  My  wife  adores  me,  now  she  sees  me  no  longer. 
Poor  little  dear! — A  submissive  wife !'  Dupont  is  in- 
toxicated ;  he  jumps  up,  and  runs  like  a  madman  to  his 
landlady,  tells  her  topack  up,  and  then  flies  to  the  ftrnt- 
house,  where  he  arrives  panting  and  blowing.  *  Quick  I 
quick !'  cried  be» '  I  vrant  some  horses,  a  coach,  postil- 
lions !' — 'Where  is  the  gentleman  going  V  *  To  P»ms.* 
'  When  does  Monsieur  wish  to  set  oat.'  'Instantly  ;  my 
wife  is  waiting  for  me.  What  is  the  quickest  inodo  of 
travelling.'  'Faith,  sir,  going^post  is  as  quick  as  any.' 
'  Post !  Very  good ;  I  go  post'  *  Will  you  take  achaise  V 


'  A  chaise !  two  if  it  is  necessary.'  '  How  many  horses  1' 
'  How  many  can  you  put  tol'  *'iwQ,thytt,otlo!iir,asyro« 
like.'  '  I'll  have  five  then ;  and  you  had  better  pot  thea 
all  one  before  the  other,  that  they  may  run  the  faster/ 
*  It  would  be  impossible  to  drive  them,  sir.*  '  Pot  them 
all  abreast,  then.'  '  Whv,  sir,  then  wn  codd  not  featen 
them  to  the  coach.'  *  Well*  pnt  them  how  yon  liW  $ 
I  don't  care  how  they  go.  provided  they  go  like  the 
wind.'  '  Win  you  have  two  postillions  1'  'Three,  and 
a  courier  to  go  before.  My  vrife  is  waiting  fbr  me,  and 
I  am  in  haste.'  The  chaise,  postillioBs,  courier,  all 
come  to  the  door.  He  jumps  in.  Stick  an  extmordiaaryr 
turn-out  puzzles  the  neighbours.  '  Is  it  a  prince  m- 
cognitot  an  ambassador t  a  general?  or  any  other  great 
man?*..*  Who  is  it,  postillions V  They  answer,  •  It 
is  a  wholesale  grocer  going  to  his  wifo.*  Dt^xwt 
pays  like  a  princo»  and  his  eeurier  aanoonoes  his  arrival 
at  the  inns  with  great  importance.  I'he  innkeepers 
make  great  preparations.  Fires  crackle,  spits  turn,  all 
the  saucepans  are  on  the  stoves,  and  the  scullions  at 
their  piaees ;  the  servants  hastea  to  prepare  a  room  for 
the  illustrious  traveller.  A  man  who  has  a  coorier 
does  not  dine  at  the  common  table,  and,  as  he  does  not 
stop  the  night,  they  must  repay  themselves  for  it  in  the 
dinner- bill,  llie  so«md  of  hones  and  whips  announces 
the  arrival  of  the  ^at  man.  The  master,  cap  in  hand» 
goes  out  to  receive  him.  The  maids  adjust  their 
dress,  the  ostlers  quit  their  horses,  the  travel  mrs  fill  the 
windows  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  house,  the 

e^asants  and  idlers  of  the  town  flock  aboot  the  gate, 
npont  alights,  and  his  unmajestic  figvre  surprises 
the  assembled  gazers.  He  insists  on  taking  a  hasty 
maek  in  the  outer  room.  '  If,  my  lor — Monsieur-— 
your  greatnesp,  would  go  into  the  inner  room,  where 
there  is  a  dinner  hud  out.'  '  No  occasion  for  so  much 
trouble,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  very  well  here.'  *  Will 
IMonsienr  dine  T  *  Why,  1  am  hungry.  The  coach  haa 
jolted  me  exceedingly,  and  that  gives  one  an  appetite. 
I  think  1  should  like  a  morsel  of  something.'  '  The 
dinner  of  Monsieur  the  traveller  is  prepared.'  '  Ah  \ 
ParUen  ?  Hiere  is  no  occasion  fbr  this  ceremony.  Let 
me  have  a  plate  of  potatoes  and  a  bit  of  Groyere  cheese, 
with  half  a  bottle  of  wine.'  —  '  How,  sir  !^  'I  ask  yoa 
for  a  plate  of  potatoes,  and  some  Gruyere, —  but  let  it 
be  good,*  for  I  understand  it ;  if  you  have  not  not  got 
any  good,  I  can  send  you  some  famons  cheese.'  "  At 
length  the  speed  at  vrhich  he  travels,  breaks  down  the 
coach.  A  bright  idea  strikes  him.  His  courier  is 
always  in  advance  ;  therefore  horseback  is  quicker 
travelling  than  riding  in  a  coach.  He  bovs  his  courier's 
horse,  boots,  spurs,  and  whip;  and  haft  citizen,  half 
coorier,  pursues  his  uxorious  race  to  Paris.  He  finds 
horseback  not  so  easy  as  he  took  it  to  be,  and  can 
scarcely  keep  his  seat.  He  soon  loses  a  boot,  then 
another,  and  at  last  poor  Dupont  and  his  horse  jump 
down  a  quarry.  This  is  a  more  tragical  ending  to  the 
faTce  than  the  good-natured  eccentric  deserves.  It 
serves,  however,  to  free  Eugenie,  who  is,  a  year  after, 
united  to  Adolphe  DahriUe,  whose  half-andhalf  atten- 
tions  had  disgusted  his  other  mistress  so  much,  that  he 
obtained  the  dismissal  he  had  already  v^shed.  Ma- 
dame  Moutonnet  is  charmed  at  her  daughter*s  marrying 
a  man  of  fortune ;  and  Bidois  becomes  his  steward,  and 
teaches  his  tenants  arithmetic. 


ROMANOB  OP  RBA&  UTB. 

IV.  — THE  TKAQBDY  OP  0UBRN8£Y» 

Thb  tragical  history  which  we  give  in  our  pre- 
sent nmnber,  has  not  so  fixed  and  intense  an  air  wiht 
it  as  the  two  in  our  last,  but  it  is  so  very  dramatic, 
that  if  Fate  conld  be  supposed  to  have  an  eye  to  sodfe 
results,  we  conld  fancy  the  circumstances  to  have  token- 
place,  purely  in  order  that  they  might  give  a  lessen  from 
the  sM^e.  In  tmth,  they  have  been  dramaliaed  more 
than  once,  and,  we  believe,  more  than  once  told  other* 
wise ;  but  the  following  is  the  best  account  of  tlie  storj 
we  have  met  with.  It  is  (with  Kttle  variation)  bj  the 
same  author  as  furnished  us  with  the  case  of  Mr.  Bar- 
nard and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  We  shall  speak  of 
him  by  and  bye ;  —  he  was  a  sort  of  mystery  himself. 

John  Andrew  Gordier,  a  respectable  and  wealthy  in- 
habitant of  Jersey  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
centur^f,  had,  for  several  years,  paid  his  addresses  to  an 
accomplished  and  beautiful  young  woman,  a  natire  of  the- 
island  of  Gnemsey  ;  and  having  surmounted  the  usual 
difficulties  and  delays  of  love,  which  ahrays  increase  the 
value  of  the  object  in  pursuit,  the  happy  day  for  leading 
his  mistress  to  the  altar  at  length  was  fized.  Af^er- 
giving  the  necessary  orders  fbr  the  reception  of  his  in- 
tended wife,  Gordier,  at  the  time  appointed,  in  full 
health  and  high  spirits,  sailed  fbr  Guernsey.  The  im- 
patience of  a  lover  on  such  a  voyage  need  not  be  de- 
scribed ;  hours  were  years,  and  a  narrow  channel  be- 
tween the  islands,  ten  thousand  leagues.  The  land  of 
promise  at  length  appears,  he  leaps  on  the  beach,  and 
without  waiting  for  refreshment,  or  his  servant,  whom 
he  left  with  his  baggage,  sets  out  alone,  and  on  foot,  for 
the  house  he  had  so  often  visited,  which  was  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  port.  The  servant,  who  soon  fbl- 
lowed,  was  surprized  to  find  his  master  not  arrived ; 
repeated  messengers  were  sent  to  search  and  enquire, 
in  vain.  Having  waited  in  anxious  expectation  till  mid- 
night, the  apprehensions  of  the  lady  and  her  family  were  - 
proportionate  to  the  urgency  of  their  feelings,  and  the 
circumstance  of  the  case. 

The  next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  the  appearance 
of  a  near  relation  of  the  nrissing  man,  was  not  calcu* 
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lated  to  dixniaiflk  their  fears.  With  evideat  marks  of 
ditftraaa,  fatigoa*  and  dejection,  he  came  to  iafocm  them 
that  he  had  passed  the  whole  of  the  night  in  minutely 
examining,  and  ta  «tery  direction^  the  environs  of  the 
road  ky  which  Gordi^r  geaeiuUy  passed. — After  days 
af  dreadful  raspcnse,  and  nights  of  unavailing  anxietpr, 
the  corpse  of  the  unfortunate  lover  was  at  length  djs* 
corered  ia  a  cavily  aakong  the  rocks,  disfigur^  with 
many  wounds ;  bvt  no  ciianasfcance  occurred  on  which 
to  gRMod  vospidon,  or,  even  to  hacard  conjecture 
sgamat  the  perpetrator  of  so  foul  a  murder,  'ilte  regre) 
of  both  families  for  a  good  young  man  thus  cut  off  in 
Baeridian  of  life  and  expectation,  by  a  cruel  assassins 
was  increased  by  the  mystery  and  mode  of  his  death. 
The  grief  of  the  yoong  lady  not  being  of  that  specie, 
which  relieves  itself  by  shew  and  exclamation,  was,  for 
that  very  n^Mm,  the  more  poignant  and  heartfelt ;  she 
vras  never  seen  to  shed  a  tear,  but  doubled  the  pity  for 
her  fate  by  an  affecting  patience.  Her  virtues  and  her 
beauty  having  attracted  general  admiration,  the  family, 
after  a  few  yeass,  was  prevailed  on  to  peunit  Mr.  Gal- 
liard,  a  merchant  and  native  of  the  island,  to  become 
her  suitor,  hoping  that  a  second  lover  might  gradually 
withdraw  her  attention  from  brooding  in  hopeless  silence 
over  Che  catatCrophe  of  her  first.  In  submission  to  the 
wishes  of  her  parents  bat  with  repeated  and  energetic 
declaratiena  tibat  she  never  would  marry,  Gailiard  was 
oocasioQ&njr  admitted ;  but  the  unhappy  lady,  probably 
from  thinking  it  not  very  delicate  or  feeling  in  re- 
lation of  her  mardered  lover  to  address  her,  found  it 
dificnlt  to  sapprass  a  certain  antipathy,  which  she  felt 
whenever  he  approached.  It  was  possible  also,  that, 
although  hardly  known  to  herself,  she  might  have  en- 
tertaified  a  worse  maspicien.  At  ail  events,  the  singu. 
lar  but  weH-authentieated  circtmistance  of  b«r  antipathy 
was  often  remarked,  long  before  the  secret  was  re- 
vealed ;  h  was  a  more  than  mental  aversion,  and  was 
said  to  bear  a  near  reiemblaiice  to  that  tremalous  hor- 
ror and  shivering,  which  seises  certain  persons  of  keen 
seoaibility  and  delicate  feelings  at  the  sight  of  some 
venomous  creature,  abhorrent  far  their  own  nature  and 
likeness.  But  such  was  the  ardour  of  passion,  or  such 
the  fasdnatisg  magic  of  her  dianns,  repulse  only  in- 
creased desire,  and  Gailiard  persisted  in  his  unwelcome 
visits.  Sometimes  he  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the 
unfortunate  young  woman  te  accept  a  present  from  his 
hands.  Her  friends  remarked  that  he  was  particularly 
urgent  to  present  her  with  a  beautiful  trinket,  of  expen- 
sire  workmanship  and  valuable  materials,  which  she 
pointedly  refused,  adding,  that  it  wouhl  be  worse  than 
improper  in  her  to  encourage  attentions  and  receive  fa- 
vours from  a  man,  who  excited  in  her  mind  sensations 
far  stranger  than  indifference,  and  whose  offers  no 
motive  off  any  kind  could  prevail  on  her  to  accept. 
But  Gadliard,  by  the  earnestness  of  his  addresses,  by 
his  assid  uities,  and  by  exciting  pity,  the  common  re- 
source of  the  artful,  bad  won  over  the  mother  of  the 
lady  to  second  his  wishes.  In  her  desire  to  forward  his 
suit,  she  kad  taken  an  opportunity,  daring  the  night,  to 
fix  the  trinket  in  question  on  to  her  daughter's  watch- 
chain,  and  forbade  her,  on  pain  of  her  displeasure,  to 
remove  this  token  of  unaccepted  affection. 

The  bealth  of  the  lovefy  mourner  suffered  in  the  con- 
flict; and  the  mother  of  the  mardered  man,  who  had 
ever  veg&rded  her  intended  daughter-in-law  with  tend- 
eniess  and  affection,  crossed  the  sea  which  divided  Jer- 
sey from  Guernsey  to  visit  her.  The  sight  of  one  so 
nearly  related  to  her  first,  her  only  love,  naturally  called 
forth  tea  theasand  melancholy  ideas  in  her  mind.  She 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  recounting  to  the  old  lady, 
many  little  incidents  which  lovers  only  consider  as  im- 
portant. Mrs.  Gordier  was  also  fond  of  enquiring  into 
and  listening  to  every  minute  particular,  which  related 
to  the  last  interviews  of  her  son  with  his  mistress. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  their  conversa- 
tion reverted,  as  usual,  to  the  melancholy  topic;  and 
the  sad  retrospect  so  powerfully  affected  the  young  lady, 
^'hose  health  was  already  much  impaired,  that  she  sunk 
in  convulsions  on  the  floor.  During  the  alarm  of  the 
nahappy  family,  who  were  conveying  her  to  bed,  their 
^rrer  was  considerably  increased  by  observing  that  the 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Gordier,  were  fearfully  caught  by  the  glit- 
tering appendage  to  the  lady's  watch  ;  that  well-known 
token  of  her  son's  affection,  which,  with  a  lt)ud  voice, 
*nd  altered  countenance  she  declared  he  had  pnrehated 
^^'^^Iftjor  hU  mistress,  previously  to  his  quitting  Guem- 
wy.  With  a  dreadful  leek,  in  whkh  horror,  indignation, 
bonder,  and  sospicioa  were  mingied,  ske  repeated  the 
eitraordinary  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  agitated  state 
of  her  mind  would  permit,  to  the  unhappy  young  lady, 
(hning  the  interval  of  a  short  recovery. 

The  moment  the  poor  sufferer  understood  that  the 
jewel  she  had  hitherto  so  much  despised,  was  ongi- 
BAliy  in  the  possession  of  Gordier,  the  inteIHgenoe 
**«med  to  poor  a  flood  of  new  horror  on  her  mind ;  she 
i&ade  a  last  effort  to  press  the  appendage  to  her  heart ; 
"^  eyes,  for  a  moment,  exhibited  the  wild  stare  of  mad- 
^^s,  stung  as  she  was  to  its  highest  pitch  by  the  hor- 
tiWe  conviction ;  and  crying  out,  **  On,  mnrderous  vil- 
lain I"  she  expired  in  the  arms  of  the  bye-standers. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  further  to  aim>ld  the  circum- 
stances of  this  mysterious  assassination  ;  Gordier,  in  his 
^ay  from  the  port  to  his  mistress's  house,  had  been 
deafly  way-Imd  by  GaUiard,  mardered  and  plundered 
of  the  trinket,  in  the  hope  that  after  his  death  he 
^ight  succeed  to  the  possession  of  a  jewel  far  more 
precious. 

.  ^Iliard,  being  charged  with  the  crime,  boldly  denied 
»t,  but  with  evident  confusion  and  equivocation;  and 


while  the  injured  family  were  sending  for  the  oiBcers  of 
iustioe,  he  confirmed  all  their  suspicions  by  suicide,  and 
by  a  vtolsat-tempered  letter  of  confession. 


v.    VI.     TWO     STORIES     OF     REVERSION, 
CLERICAL  AND  FISCAL. 

We  add  the  following  by  way  of  farces  after  oor 
Tragedy. 

He  who  has  been  half  his  life  (ouoth  oar  authority) 
an  attendant  at  levees,  on  the  faith  of  an  election  pro- 
mise, a  watering-place  sqneexe  of  the  hand,  or  a  race- 
ground  oath ;  or,  he,  who  vegetating  OQ  a  fellowship, 
with  vows  long  plighted  to  some  much  loved  fair,  is 
waiting,  or  watching,  or  wishing  for,  the  death  of  a  hale 
rector,  at  fifty-four;  may,  perhaps,  be  interested  or 
amused  by  the  following  little  narrative,  the  merry  ca- 
tastrophe of  which  took  place  at  the  time  recorded. — 
The  hacumbent  of  a  valuable  living  in  a  western  county, 
had  for  some  years  awakened  the  hopes  and  excited  the 
fears  of  the  members  of  a  certain  college,  in  whom  the 
next  presentation  was  vested  ;  the  old  gentleman  having 
already  outlived  two  of  his  proposed  successors.  The 
tranquil  pleasures  of  the  common  room  had  very  lately 
been  interrupted  or  animated  by  a  well -authenticated 
account  of  the  worthy  clergyman's  being  seised  with  a 
violent  and  dangerous  disease,  sufficient,  without  me- 
dical aid,  to  hurry  him  to  his  grave.  The  senior  fellow, 
who,  on  the  strength  of  his  contingency,  had  only  the  day 
before  declined  an  advantageous  offer,  was  congratulated 
on  the  fairness  of  his  prospects,  and  the  after  dinner 
conversation  passed  off  witnout  that  uninteresting  non- 
chalance for  which  it  was  generally  remarkable. 

The  pears,  the  port  wine,  and  the  chesnuts  being 
quickly  dispatched,  the  gentleman  alluded  to  hurried  to 
his  room;  he  ascended  the  stairs,  tripped  along  the 
gallery,  and  stirred  his  almost  extinguished  fire  with 
unusual  alacrity;  then  drawing  from  his  portfolio  a 
letter  to  his  mistress,  which,  for  want  of  kuowingVx- 
actly  what  to  say,  had  been  for  several  weeks  unfinished, 
he  filled  the  unoccupied  space  with  renewed  protesta- 
tions of  undiminished  love ;  and  he  spoke  with  raptures 
(raptures  rather  assumed  than  actually  felt,  after  a  six- 
teen years'  courtship)  of  the  near  approach  of  that  time, 
when  a  competent  independence  would  put  it  into  his 
power  to  taste  that  first  of  earthly  blessings,  nuptial  love, 
without  the  alloy  of  uncertain  support.  He  concluded 
a  letter,  more  agreeable  to  the  lady  than  any  she  had 
ever  received  from  him,  with  delineating  tis  future 
plans,  and  suggesting  a  few  alterations  in  the  parsonage- 
house,  which,  thoogh  not  a  modem  building,  was  sub- 
stantial, and  in  excellent  repair;  thanks  to  the  con- 
scientious and  scrupulous  care  of  his  predecessor,  in  a 
particular,  to  which,  he  observed,  so  many  of  the  clergy 
were  culpably  inattentive. — ^llie  letter  was  sent  to  the 
post,  and  after  a  third  rubber  at  the  warden's  (who  ob- 
served that  he  never  saw  Mr.  *  *  *  so  facetioas),  a 
P<»>ched  egg,  and  a  rummer  ef  hot  punch,  the  happy 
man  retired  to  bed  in  the  calm  tranquillity  of  long  de- 
layed hope,  treading  on  the  threshhold  of  immediate 
gratification. 

Patiently  at  first,  and  then  impatiently,  waited  he 
several  posts,  without  receiving  further  intelligence,  and 
filled  op  the  interval  as  well  as  he  could  in  settling  his 
accounts  as  bursar  ;*  getting  in  the  few  bills  he  owed, 
and  revising  his  books;  which,  as  the  distance  was 
considerable,  he  resoWed  to  veed  before  he  left  the 
university.  Considering  himself  now  as  a  married  man, 
he  thought  it  apiece  of  necessary  attention  to  his  wife,  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  volumes  he  disposed  of.  by  some 
of  the  miscellaneous  productions  of  modem  literature, 
more  immediately  calculated  for  female  pemsal. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  a  space  of  time,  as  long 
as  any  man  x:^  common  feelings  could  be  expected  to 
abstain  from  enquiry ;  after  bsing  repeatedly  assured 
by  his  college  associates  that  the  incumbent  must  be 
dead,  but  that  the  letter  announcing  it  had  miscarried, 
and  being  poeitwtly  eertmin  of  it  himself,  he  took  pen  in 
hand,  but  not  knowing  any  person  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  living,  which  he  hoped  so  soon  to  take  possession 
of,  he  was  for  some  time  at  a  loss  to  whom  he  should 
venture  to  write  on  so  important  a  subject. 

In  the  restlessness  of  anxious  expectation,  and  irri- 
tated by  the  stimulants  of  love  ana  money — in  a  des- 
perate and  indecorous  moment,  he  addressed  a  letter 
officially  to  the  clerk  of  the  parish,  not  knowing  his 
name.  This  epistle  commenced  with  taking  it  for 
granted  that  his  principal  was  dead ;  but  informing 
him,  that  the  college  had  received  no  intelligence  of  it, 
a  circumstance  which  they  imputed  to  the  miscarriage 
of  a  letter ;  but  they  begged  to  know,  and  if  possible  by 
retum  of  post,  the  day  and  hour  on  which  he  departed  ; 
if,  contrary  to  all  expectation  and  probability,  he  should 
be  still  alive,  the  clerk  was  in  that  case  desired  to  send 
without  delay,  a  particular  and  minute  account  of  the 
state  of  his  heahK  the  natuns  of  his  late  complaint, 
its  apparent  effects  opoa  his  oonstitution,  and  any  other 
circumstance  he  might  think  mt  all  connected  wkh  the 
life  of  the  incumbent. 

On  receiving  the  fetter,  the  ecclesiastic  subaltern 
immediately  carried  it  to  Ihe  vector's,  who,  to  the  infinite 
satisfection  of  his  parishioners,  had  recovered  from  a 
most  dangerous  disease,  and  was,  at  the  moment,  en- 
tertaining a  dnole  of  ftiends  at  his  hospitable  board, 
who  ec4ebntted  his  recovery  in  bumpers. 

After  carrying  his  eye  over  it  in  a  cursory  way, 
he  smiled,  read  it  to  the  company,  and,  with  their  per- 
missioo,  rSplied  to  it  himself,  in  the  following  i 

*  Tnssorer  otiht  cdOe^s. 


«*  S         0,  November  1,  17 S6. 

"  Sir — My  clerit  being  a  very  mean  scribe,  at  his  re- 
quest I  now  answer  the  several  queries  in  your  letter 
directed  to  him. 

"  My  disorder  was  an  acute  fever,  under  which  1 
laboused  for  n  month,  attended  with  a  delirium  during 
ten  days  of  the  time,  and  originally  contracted,  as  1 
have  good  reason  for  thinking,  by  my  walking  four 
miles  in  the  middle  of  a  very  hot  day  in  July. 

"  From. this  complaint,  I  am  perfectly  recovered  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  prescriptions  of  my  son,  a 
doctor  of  physic;  and  I  have  officiated  both  in  the 
church,  and  at  faaerals  in  the  church-yard,  which  is 
about  three  huadred  yards  from  my  house.  The  report 
of  my  relapse  was  piobably  occasioned  by  my  having  a 
slight  comphuat  about  three  weeks  ago ;  but  which  did 
not  confine  me. 

*'  As  to  the  present  state  of  my  health,  my  appetite, 
digestion,  and  sleep  are  good,  and  in  some  respects, 
better  than  before  my  illness,  particularly  the  steadiness 
of  my  hands.  I  never  use  spectacles,  and  I  thank  God, 
I  can  read  the  smallest  print  by  candle  light ;  nor  have 
I  ever  had  reason  to  think  that  the  seeds  of  the  gout, 
the  rheumatism,  or  any  chronic^disease,  are  in  my  con- 
stitution. 

"Although  I  entered  on  my  eighty-first  year  the 
second  of  last  March,  the  greatest  inconvenience  I  feel 
from  old  age  is  a  little  defect  in  my  hearing  and  me- 
mory. These  are  mercies,  which,  as  they  render  the 
remaining  dregs  of  life  tolerably  comfortable,  I  desire 
with  all  humility  and  gratitude  to  acknowledge;  and  I 
hearciiy  pray  that  they  may  descend,  with  all  other 
blessings,  to  my  successor,  whenever  it  shall  please 
God  to  call  me>  I  am,  sir,  your  unknown  humble 
servant, 

«*  P.  8.    My  clerk's  name  is  Robert  D :  your 

letter  cost  him  four-pence,  to  the  foot  post  who  brings  it 
from  S— — e." 

Such  an  epistle,  from  so  good  and  excellent  a  charac- 
ter, and  under  such  circumstances,  could  not  fail  pro- 
ducing unpleasant  sensations  in  the  breast  of  the 
receiver,  who  was  not  without  many  good  qualities,  and, 
except  in  this  one  occasion  (for  which  love  and  port 
must  be  his  excuse)  did  not  appear  to  be  deficient 
in  feeling  and  propriety  of  conduct. 

The  purpose  of  thw  article  will  be  fully  and  effectu- 
ally answered,  if  fellows  of  colleges,  and  expectants  of 
fat  livings,  valuable  sinecures,  and  rich  reversions,  may 
happily  be  taught  to  check  the  indecorous  ardour  of 
eager  hope  ;  lest  they  meet  with  the  rebuff  given  by  an 
old  Nottinghamshire  vicar,  whose  health  was  more 
robust,  and  manners  less  courteous  than  those  of  the 
Dorsetshire  clergyman. 

This  testy  old  gentleman,  after  recovering  from  a  short 
ilhiess,  was  exasperated  by  insidious,  often  repeated, 
and  selfish  inquiries  after  his  health  ;  and  in  the  heat  of 
irritation,  ordered  a  placard  with  the  following  words, 
to  be  affixed  to  the  chs4>el  door  of  the  college,  to  which 
the  vicarage  belonged :  — 

*•  To  the  Fellows  of  •  •  •  •  College. 

"Gentlemen, — In  answer  to  the  very  civil  and  very 
intelligible  inquiries  which  you  have  of  late  so  assidu- 
ously made  into  the  state  of  my  health,  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  never  was  better  in  my 
life ;  and  as  I  have  made  up  my  mind  on  the  folly  of 
dying  to  please  other  people,  I  am  resolved  to  live  as 
long  as  1  am  able  for  my  own  sake.  To  prevent  youi 
being  at  any  unnecessary  trouble  and  expense  in  future 
on  the  subject,  I  have  directed  my  apothecary  to  give 
you  a  line,  in  case  there  should  be  any  probability  of  a 
vacancy  :  and  ami  your  humble  servant. 


A  laughable  stoiy  was  circulated  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  old  duke  of  Newcastle,*  and  retailed  to 
the  public  in  various  forms.  This  nobleman,  with  many 
good  points,  and  described  by  a  popular  contemporary 
poet,  as  almost  eaten  up  by  his  zeal  for  the  House  of 
Hanover,  was  remarkable  for  being  profuse  of  his  pro- 
mises on  all  occasions,  and  valued  himself  particularly 
on  being  able  to  anticipate  the  words  or  the  wants  of 
the  various  pessons  who  attended  his  levees,  before  they 
uttered  a  syllable.  This  weakness  sometimes  led  him  into 
ridiculous  mistakes  and  absurd  embarrassments ;  but  it 
was  his  passion  to  lavish  promises,  which  gave  occasion 
for  the  anecdote  about  to  be  related. 

At  the  election  for; a  certain  borough  in  Cornwall, 
where  the  ministerial  and  opposition  interests  were 
almost  equally  poised,  a  single  vote  was  of  the  highest 
importance ;  this  object  the  duke,  by  certain  well- ap- 
plied arguments,  by  the  force  of  argent  perseverance,  and 
personal  application,  at  length  attained,  and  the  gentle- 
man recommended  by  the  treasury,  gained  bis  election. 

In  the  warmth  of  gratitude  for  so  signal  a  triumph, 
and  in  a  quarter  where  the  minister  had  generally 
experienced  defeat  and  disappointment,  his  Grace 
poured  forth  acknowledgments  and  promises,  without 
ceasing,  on  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  casting  vote  ; 
called  him  his  best  and  dearest  friend  ;  protested  that 
he  should  consider  himself  as  for  ever  indebted  to  him  ; 
that  he  could  never  do  enough  for  him ;  th^  he  would 
serve  him  by  night  and  by  daf. 

The  Comish  voter,  in  the  main  an  honest  fellow,  *'  as 
things  went,"  and  who  would  have  thought  himself 
already  sufficiently  paid,  but  for  such  a  torrent  of 
acknowledgmerrts,  dianked  the  duke  for  his  kindness, 
and  told  him,  **  that  the  supervisor  of  excise  was  old 

*  Benr9V  itfnth  Bail  of  LUuxOa,  sndMcond  Dwkt  ot  Newctw- 
tie,  lome  time  prims  mietsttr,  ■ .  >  s  illghty  poHtkiMPu 
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and  infirm,  and  if  he  would  have  the  goodness  to  recom- 
mend his  son-in-law  to  the  commissioner,  in  case  of  the 
old  man's  death,  he  should  think  himself  and  his  family 
bound  to  render  government  every  assistance  in  his 
power,  on  any  future  occasion." 

"  My  dear  friend,  why  do  you  ask  for  such  a  trifling 
employment  V*  exclaimed  his  grace,  "  your  relation  shall 
hare  it  at  a  word  speaking,  the  moment  it  is  vacant*' 
"  But  how  shall  I  get  admitted  to  you,  my  lord  ?  for  in 
London,  I  understand,  it  is  a  very  diflBcult  thing  to  get 
a  sight  of  you  great  folks,  though  yon  are  so  kind  and 
complaisant  to  us  in  the  country."  "  The  instant  the 
man  dien"  replied  the  premier,  (used  to,  and  prepared 
for  the  freedoms  of  a  contested  election)  '*  the  moment 
he  dies,  set  out  post  haste  for  London  ;  drive  directly  to 
my  house,  by  night  or  by  day,  sleeping  or  waking,  dead 
or  alive, — thunder  at  the  door ;  I  will  leave  word  with 
my  porter  to  shew  yon  up  stairs  directly,  and  the  em* 
ployment  shall  be  disposed  of  according  to  your  wishes, 
without  fail." 

The  parties  separated ;  the  duke  drove  to  a  friend's 
house  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  was  visiting, 
without  a  thought  of  seeing  his  new  acquaintance  till 
that  day  seven  years ;  but  the  memory  of  a  Cornish 
elector,  not  being  loaded  with  such  a  variety  of  objects, 
was  more  attentive.  The  sopervisor  died  a  few  months 
afterwards,  and  the  ministerial  partisan,  relying  on  the 
word  of  a  peer,  was  conveyed  to  London  by  the  mail» 
and  ascended  the  steps  of  a  large  house,  now  divided 
into  three,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  at  the  comer  of  Great 
Queen  Street t 

The  reader  should  be  informed  that  precisely  at  the 
moment  when  the  expectations  of  a  considerable  party 
of  a  borough  in  Cornwall,  were  roused  by  the  death  of  a 
supervisor,  no  less  a  person  than  the  king  of  Spain  was 
expected  hourly  to  depart:  an  event  in  which  all 
Europe,  and  particularly  Great  Britain,  was  concerned. 

1'he  Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  the  very  night  that  the 
proprietor  of  the  decisive  vote  was  at  his  door,  had  sat 
up,  anxiously  expecting  dispatches  from  Madrid,  wearied 
by  official  business  and  agitated  spirits,  he  retired  to 
rest,  having  previously  given  particular  instruction  to  his 
porter,  not  to  go  to  bed,  as  he  expected  every  minute  a 
messenger  with  advices  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  desired  he  might  be  shewn  up  stairs,  the  moment  of 
his  arrival. 

His  grace  was  sound  asleep,  for  with  a  thousand 
singularities  and  absurdities,  of  which  the  rascals  about 
him  did  not  forget  to  take  advantage,  his  worst  enemies 
could  not  denv  him  the  merit  of  good  design,  that  best 
solace  in  a  solitary  hour ;  the  porter  settled  for  the  night 
in  his  chair,  had  already  commenced  a  sonorous  nap, 
when  the  vigourous  arm  of  the  Cornish  voter  roused  him 
effectually  from  his  slumbers. 

To  his  first  question,  "  Is  the  Dake  at  home  V*  the 
porter  replied,  "  Yes,  and  in  bed  ;  but  he  left  particular 
orders  that  come  when  you  will,  you  are  to  go  up  to  him 
directly."  **  God  for  ever  bless  him !  a  worthy  and 
honest  gentleman,"  cried  our  applier  for  the  vacant 
post,  smiling  and  nodding  with  approbation,  at  a  prime 
minister's  so  accurately  keeping  his  promise,  "  How 
punctual  his  Grace  is ;  I  knew  he  would  not  deceive ' 
me  ',  let  me  hear  no  more  of  lords  and  dukes  not  keepinz 
their  words  ;  I  believe,  verily,  they  are  as  honest,  and 
mean  as  well  as  other  folks,  but  I  can't  always  say  the 
same  of  those  who  are  about  them."  Repeating  these 
words  as  he  ascended  the  stairs,  the  burgess  of  *  *  *  *  * 
was  ushered  into  the  duke's  bed-chamber. 

"  Is  he  dead  V*  exclaimed  his  Grace,  rubbing  his  eyes, 
and  scarcely  awaked  from  dreaming  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  •<  Is  he  dead  V*  "  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
eager  expectant,  delighted  to  find  that  the  election  pro- 
mise, with  all  its  circumstances,  was  so  fresh  in  the 
minister's  memory.  "  When  did  be  die  ?"  "The  day 
before  yesterday,  exactly  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  after 
being  confined  three  weeks  to  his  bed,  and  taking  a 
power  of  doctor's  stuff,  and  I  hope  your  Grace  will  be 
as  good  as  your  word,  and  let  my  'son-in-law  succeed 
him." 

llie  duke,  by  this  time,  perfectly  awake,  was  stag- 
gered at  the  impossibility  of  receiving  intelligence  from 
Madrid  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  and  he  was  per- 
plexed at  the  absurdity  of  a  king's  messenger  applying 
for  his  son-in-law  to  succeed  the  King  of  Spain.  "  Is 
the  man  drunk  or  mad  ?  Where  are  your  dispatches  ?" 
exclaimed  his  Grace,  hastily  drawing  back  his  curtain, 
when  instead  of  a  royal  courier  hi.4  eager  eye  recognized  at 
the  bed-side  the  well-known  countenance  of  his  friend 
in  Cornwall,  making  low  bows  with  hat  in  hand,  and 
hoping  *•  my  lord  would  not  forget  the  gracious  promise 
he  was  so  good  as  to  make  in  favour  of  bis  son-in-law  at 
the  last  election  of  ••••••• 

Vexed  at  so  untimely  a  disturbance  and  disappointed 
of  news  from  Spain,  he  frowned  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
chagrin  soon  gave  way  to  mirth  at  so  singular  and  ridi- 
culous a  combination  of  opposite  circumstances,  and 
yielding  to  the  irritation,  he  sank  on  the  bed  in  a  violent 
fit  of  laughter,  which,  like  the  electrical  fluid  was  com- 
municated in  a  moment  to  the  attendants. 


[addition  to  the  article  on  MR.  BARNARD  AND 
THE  DUKB  OF  MARLBOROUGH]. 

A  correspondent,  whose  letter  was  among  the  most 
welcome  we  have  received,  and  from  whom  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  in  future,  concludes  his  communication  as 
follows:  — 

The  north  east  comer.    The  house  Is  still  standing.    It    Is 
one  with  the  passage  under  the  side  of  it. 


*'  Allow  me  to  point  out  a  little  error  in  yoor  "  Ro- 
mance of  Real  Life,"  which  I  think  renders  it  less 
romantic  than  the  reality.  You  state  that  the  Doke  of 
Marlborough  survived  till  1817,  whereas  it  appears 
from  Smollett,  that  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  very  year 
in  which  the  letters  were  written.  The  words  of  the 
historian  are, "  On  the  whole  it  is  surprising  that  the  death 
of  the  duke,  which  happened  in  the  eoune  ^'  this  year,  vfM 
never  attributed  to  the  secret  practices  of  this  incendiary 
correspondent,  who  had  given  him  to  understand  that 
his  vengeance,  though  slow,  would  not  be  the  less  cer- 
tain," vol.  xii.,  p.  ^5.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the  same 
statement  is  made  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Annual 
Reffister,  but  I  cannot  at  this  moment  refer  to  it." 

We  have  referred  to  the  Annual  Register,  and  to  the 
Index  of  that  work,  and  still  find  ourselves  in  some  per- 
plexity ;  for  though  we  think  our  correspondent  must  be 
right,  both  from  what  he  has  auoted  out  of  Smollet,  and 
because  the  duke  is  plainly  the  one  referred  to  in  the 
Index  as  the  second  Duke  of  Marlborough,  yet  it  would 
seem  by  the  place  in  which  the  storv  is  put  in  the 
register,  as  though  the  circumstance  had  occurred  in 
November,  1758 ;  whereas  this  duke  died  the  month 
previous  at  Munster,  in  Germany.  We  can  only  con- 
clude, that  the  place  was  an  improper  one,  and  that  the 
date  implied  should  have  been  that  of  the  year  before  : 
and  this  seems  the  more  likely,  inasmuch  as  the  author 
of  the  Lounger's  Common-place  Book  (from  whom  we 
repeated  the  story)  evidently  had  it  from  the  Reeister, 
and  probably  mistook  the  date  in  consequence.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  duke^  could  not  have  died,  as  Smollett 
says  he  did,  "  in  the  course  of  the  year  in  which  the 
letters  were  written,"  for  his  death  is  dated  October,  and 
the  first  letter  November.  The  duke  who  succeeded, 
was  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  as  his  father  had  been.  The 
Lounger  says  that  the  nobleman  in  ouestion,  was  Master 
General  of  the  Ordnance.  Did  the  son  succeed  the 
father  in  that  office  1  We  strongly  incline  to  our  cor- 
respondent's emendation,  and  agree  with  him  as  to  the 
improvement  of  the  story  by  it ;  for  though  the  father 
died  of  a  fever  said  to  be  contracted  "  by  the  fatigues  of 
a  campaign,"  the  lovers  of  romance  could  easily 
attribute  the  fever  to  a  prison.  Perhaps  our  correspon- 
dent, (if  he  has  time)  or  some  other  instructed  reader, 
will  kindly  settle  this  question  for  us. 


TABI.E-TALK. 

Wirtembbrg  Winbs. — The  wines  of  Stntgard  are 
famous  for  their  bad  and  acrid  quality.  A  pleasant 
German  traveller  lately  informed  Qg^  that  there  is  a 
proverbial  saying  there,  of  two  of  the  »oare8t  of  them ; 
to  wit,  that  the  one  is  like  a  cat  going  do^"^  your  throat ; 
and  the  other,  the  same  cat  being  drawn  back  again  by 
the  tail.  *  ^ 

Pleasing  Regrets.  Even  when  defeated  and  mortified, 
the  social  feelings  are  not  wholly  unpleasing ;  for  the 
French  Actress's  exclamation,  while  speaking  of  an  un- 
faithful lover's  once  deserting  her,  vras  quite  natural. 
*'  Ah  !  c'etoit  le  bons  tems  !  j'etois  bien  malheureuse." 
("Ahl  those  were  fine  times!  I  was  so  unhappy.) 
Sharp's  letters  and  Essays  in  Prose  and  Verse  (just  pub- 
lished). The  exclamation,  however  gaily  put,  is  the 
more  affecting,  when  we  consider  the  probable  heartless- 
ness  of  the  actress's  life  at  the  time  she  uttered  it ;  and 
how  delightful  to  the  memory  even  the  pains  of  a  real 
affection  had  become,  when  compared  with  the  pleasurea 
of  dissipation. 
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XATTBR8  TO  SUOR  OF  THB  LOVBRS  OF 
KNOWZ.EDOB  AS  HAVB  NOT  HAD  A 
OIiASSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Lettee  U.  Anaobkox. 
Wk  intended  to  have  began  these  letters  witb  the  oldest 
«nd  greatest  of  the  Greek  poets.  Homer ;  but  the  want 
of  a  book  or  two  prevents  ns,  and  we  turn  for  consola- 
<tion  to  Anacreon,  also  an  old  poet,  who  gives  it  us 
sdrandantlj.  So  much  so»  that  we  no  sooner  think  of 
liin,  than  war  and  its  heroics,  e?en  in  Homer,  seem 
TidiculoQS ;  and  the  only  sensible  thing  in  life  (provided 
we  were  Greeks)  appears  to  be,  to  sit  drinking  wine 
«nder  a  mjrtle  tree,  crowned  with  roses,  and  admiring 
■a  pretty  girl. 

Even  Anacreon,  however,  though  of  a  genius  pretty 
-obvious  to  most  readers  who  are  not  blinded  by  mere  scho- 
larship, contrives  to  be  misunderstood  by  great  numbers 
who  fancy  themselves  intimate  with  him.  Jt  has  been 
said  of  ladies  when  they  write  letters,  that  they  put  their 
minds  in  their  postscripts — ^let  out  the  real  object  of 
their  writing,  as  if  it  were  a  second  thought,  or  a  thing 
comparatiTely  indifferent.  You  very  often  know  the 
amount  of  a  man's  knowledge  of  an  author  by  the  re- 
mark he  makes  on  him,  after  he  has  made  the  one  which 
be  thinks  proper  and  auihoriud*  As  for  example,  you 
will  mention  Anacreon  to  your  friend  A.  in  a  tone  which 
implies  that  you  wish  to  know  his  opinion  of  him,  and 
be  »hall  say — 

"  Delightful  poet,  Anacreon— breathes  the  very  spirit 
<A  love  and  wine.     Hu  Greek  is  v«ry  easy,** 

All  the  real  opinion  of  this  gentleman  respecting 
Anacreon  lie  in  what  he  says  in  these  last  words. 
His  Greek  is  easy ;  that  is,  our  scholar  has  had  less 
troobl*  in  learning  to  read  him  than  with  other  Greek 
poets.  This  is  all  he  really  thinks  or  feels  about  the 
'  delightful  Anacreon." 

So  with  B.  You  imply  a  question  to  B.  in  the  same 
lone,  and  he  answers,  "  Anacreon  t  Oh !  a  most  de* 
lightful  poet  Anacreon— charming — all  love  and  wine. 
The  besi  edition  of  him  is  SpaletH*s,** 

This  is  all  that  B.  knows  of  Anacreon*s  "  love  and 
wine."  "The  best  edition  of  it  is  Spaletti*s ;"  that  is 
to  aay,  Spaletti  is  the  Anacreon  wine-merchant  most  in 
repute. 

So  again  with  C.  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  transla- 
tions of  the  "  delightful  poet" 

'*  Translations  of  Anacreon !  Delightful  poet — too  de- 
ttgbtful,  too  natural  and  peculiar  to  be  translated  — 
nmplicity — ^naivet£ — Fawkes's  translation  is  elegant — 
Moore's  very  elegant,  but  diffuse.^.  Nobody  can  trans- 
late Anacreon.  Impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  ex- 
quisite simplicity  of  the  Greek." 

This  gentleman  has  never  read  Cowley's  translations 
from  Anacreon ;  and  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have 
known  which  part  of  them  was  truly  Anacreontic,  and 
which  not.  He  makes  up  his  mind  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  "  any  idea  of  the  exquisite  simplicity  of  the 
Greek,"  meaning  by  that  assertion,  that  he  himself 
cannot,  and  therefore  nobody  else  can.  His  sole  idea 
of  Anacreon  is,  that  he  is  a  writer  famous  for  certain 
beauties  which  it  is  impossible  to  translate.  As  to 
supposing  that  the  spirit  of  Anacreon  may  occasionally 
be  met  with  in  poets  who  have  not  translated  him,  and 
that  you  may  thus  get  an  idea  of  him  without  recurring 
to  the  Greek  at  all,  this  is  what  never  entered  his  head: 
for  Nature  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  head ;  it  is  only 
books  and  translations.  Love,  nature,  myrtles,  roses> 
wine,  have  existed  ever  since  the  days  of  Anacreon ; 
yet  he  thinks  nobody  ever  chanced  to  look  at  these 
things  with  the  same  eyes. 

Thus  there  is  one  class  of  scholars  who  have  no  idea 

[•TAftEOW  AUD  CO.  GEANB  COUET.] 


of  Anacreon  except  that  he  is  easy  to  read ;  another, 
who  confine  their  notions  of  him  to  a  particular  edition  ; 
and  a  third,  who  look  upon  him  as  consisting  in  a  cer- 
tain elegant  impossibility  to  translate.  There  are  more 
absurdities  of  pretended  scholarship,  on  this  and  all 
other  writers,  which  the  truly  learned  laugh  at,  and 
know  to  be  no  scholarship  at  all.  Our  present  business 
is  to  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  what  they  think  and 
feel  with  regard  to  Anacreon,  and  what  all  intelligent 
men  would  think  and  feel,  if  they  understood  Greek 
terms  for  natural  impressions.  To  be  unaffectedly 
charmed  with  the  loveliness  of  a  cheek,  and  the  beauty 
of  a  flower,  are  the  first  steps  to  a  knowledge  of  Ana- 
creon. Those  are  the  grammar  of  his  Greek,  and  pretty 
nearly  the  dictionary  too. 

Little  is  known  of  the  life  of  Anacreon.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  bom  among  the  richer 
classes ;  that  he  was  a  visitor  at  the  courts  of  princes ; 
and  that  agreeably  to  a  genius  which  was  great  enough, 
and  has  given  enough  delight  to  the  world,  to  warrant 
such  a  devotion  of  itself  to  its  enjoyments,  he  kept  aloof 
from  the  troubles  of  his  time,  or  made  the  best  of  them, 
and  tempted  them  to  spare  his  door.  It  may  be  con- 
cluded of  him,  that  his  existence,  (so  to  speak)  was 
passed  in  a  garden ;  for  he  lived  to  be  old ;  which  in  a 
man  of  his  sensibility  and  indolence,  implies  a  life  pretty 
free  from  care.  It  is  said  that  he  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five,  and  was  then  choaked  with  a  grape-stone ;  a 
fate  generally  thought  to  be  a  little  too  allegorical  to 
be  likely.  He  was  bom  on  the  coast  of  Ionia  (part 
of  the  modem  Turkey,)  at  Teos,  a  town  south  of 
Smyrna,  in  the  midst  of  a  country  of  wine,  oil,  and  sun- 
shine ;  and  thus  partook  strongly  of  those  influences  of 
climate  which  undoubtedly  occasion  varieties  in  ^-enius, 
as  in  other  productions  of  nature.  As  to  the  objection- 
able parts  of  his  morals,  they  belonged  to  his  age  and 
have  no  essential  or  inseparable  connection  vrith  his 
poetry.  We  are  therefore  glad  to  be  warranted  in  say- 
ing nothing  about  them.  All  the  objectionable  passages 
might  be  taken  out  of  Anacreon,  and  he  would  still  be 
Anacreon ;  and  the  most  virtuous  might  read  him  as 
safely  as  they  read  of  flowers  and  butterflies.  Cowley^ 
one  of  the  best  of  men,  translated  some  of  his  most  Ana- 
creontic poems.  We  profess  to  breathe  his  air  in  the 
same  spirit  as  Cowley,  and  shall  assuredly  bring  no 
poison  out  of  it  to  our  readers.  The  traly  virtuous  are 
as  safe  in  the  pages  of  the  London  Journal  as  they  can 
be  in  their  own  homes  and  gardens.  But  cheerfulness 
is  a  part  of  our  religion,  and  we  chuse  to  omit  not  even 
grapes  in  it,  any  more  than  nature  has  omitted  them. 

Imagine  then  a  good-humoured  old  man,  with  silver 
locks,  but  a  healthy  and  cheerful  face,  sitting  in  the  de- 
lightful climate  of  Smyrna,  under  his  vine  or  his  olive 
with  his  lute  by  his  side,  a  cup  of  his  native  wine  before 
him,  and  a  pretty  peasant  girl  standing  near  him,  who 
has,  perhaps,  brought  him  a  basket  of  figs,  or  a  bottle  of 
milk  corked  with  vine  leaves,  and  to  whom  he  is  giving 
a  rose,  or  pretending  to  make  love. 

For  we  are  not,  with  the  gross  literality  of  dull  or 
vicious  understandings,  to  take  for  granted  every  thing 
that  a  poet  says,  on  all  occasions,  especially  when  he  is 
old.  It  is  mere  gratuitous  and  suspicious  assumption 
in  critics  who  tell  us,  that  such  men  as  Anacreon  passed 
"  whole  lives  "  in  the  indulgence  of  *'  every  excess  and 
debauchery."  They  must  have  had,  in  the  first  place, 
prodigious  constitutions,  if  they  did,  to  live  to  be  near 
ninety ;  and  secondly,  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a 
poet  speaks  like  a  poet,  it  has  therefore  taken  such  a 
vast  deal  to  give  him  a  taste,  greater  than  other  men's, 
for  what  he  enjoys.  Redi,  the  author  of  the  most 
fiamous  Bacchanalian  poem  in  Italy,  drank  little  but 
water.    St.  Evremond,  the  French  wit,  an  epicure  pro- 


fessed, was  too  good  an  epicure  not  to  be  temperate  and 
preserve  his  relish.  Debauchees,  who  are  foxhunters, 
live  to  be  old,  because  they  take  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
ercise ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  inactive  men  should; 
unless  they  combined  a  relish  for  pleasure  with  some 
very  particular  kinds  of  temperance. 

There  is  generally,  in  Anacreon's  earnest,  a  touch  of 
something  which  is  not  in  earnest, — which  plays  with 
the  subject,  as  a  good-humoured  old  man  plays  with 
children.  There  is  a  perpetual  smile  on  his  face  be- 
tween enthusiasm  and  levity.  He  truly  likes  the  objecU 
he  loJkn  upon,  (otherwise  he  could  not  have  painted 
them  truly)  and  he  will  retain  as  much  of  his  youthful 
regari  for  them  as  he  can.  He  does  retain  much,  and 
he  pleasantly  pretends  more.  He  loves  wine,  beauty, 
flowers,  pictures,  sculptures,  dances,  birds,  brooks,  kind 
and  open  natures,  every  thing  that  can  be  indolently  en- 
joyed ;  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  the  deepest  in- 
nermost perception  of  their  beauty  (which  is  more  a 
characteristic  of  modern  poetry  than  of  ancient,  owing 
to  the  difference  of  their  creeds)  but  with  the  most 
elegant  of  material  perceptions, — of  what  lies  in  the 
surface  and  tangibility  of  objects, — and  with  an  ad- 
mirable exemption  from  whatsoever  does  not  belong  to 
them, — from  all  false  taste  and  the  mixture  of  imperti- 
nences. With  regard  to  the  rest,  he  had  all  the  senti- 
ment which  good  nature  implies,  and  nothing  more. 

Upon  those  two  points  of  luxury  and  good  taste  the 
character  of  Anacreon,  as  a  poet,  wholly  turns.  He  is 
the  poet  of  indolent  enjoyment,  in  the  best  possible  taste, 
and  with  the  least  possible  trouble.  He  will  enjoy  as 
much  as  he  can,  but  he  will  take  no  more  pains  about  it 
than  he  can  help,  not  even  to  praise  it.  He  would  probably 
talk  about  it,  half  the  day  long;  for  talking  would  cost 
him  nothing,  and  it  is  natural  to  old  age;  but  whea 
he  comes  to  write  about  it,  he  will  say  no  more  than  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  incites  him  to  put  down,  and  he 
will  say  it  in  the  very  best  manner,  both  because  th* 
tmth  of  his  perception  requires  it,  and  because  an 
affected  style  and  superfluous  words  would  give  him 
trouble.  He  would,  it  is  trae,  take  just  so  much  trouble, 
if  necessary,  as  should  make  his  style  completely  suit- 
able to  his  trath ;  and  if  his  poems  were  not  so  short, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  a  modem  writer  to  think  that  they 
could  flow  into  such  excessive  ease  and  spirit  as  they  do 
if  he  had  not  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  make  them. 
But  beside)  his  impulses,  he  had  the  habit  of  a  life 
upon  him.  Hence  the  compositions  of  Anacreon  are 
remarkable,  above  all  others  in  the  world,  for  being 
"  short  and  sweet."  They  are  are  the  very  thing,  and 
nothing  more,  required  by  the  occasion ;  for  the  animal 
spirits,  which  would  be  natural  in  other  men,  and  might 
lead  them  into  superfluities,  would  not  be  equally  so  to 
one,  who  adds  the  indolence  of  old  age  to  the  niceties 
of  natural  taste :  and  therefore  as  people  boast,  on  other 
occasions,  of  calling  things  by  their  right  names,  and 
**a  spade  a  spade,"  so  when  Anacreon  describes  a 
beauty  or  a  banquet,  or  wishes  to  convey  his  sense  to 
you  of  a  flower,  or  a  grasshopper,  or  a  head  of  hair, 
there  it  is ;  as  true  and  as  free  from  every  thing  foreign 
to  it,  as  the  thing  itself. 

Look  at  a  myrtle-tree,  or  a  hyacinth,  inhale  its  frag- 
rance, admire  its  leaves  or  blossom,  then  shut  your  eyes, 
and  think  how  exquisitely  the  myrtle  tree  is  tchat  it  is, 
and  how  beautifully  unlike  every  thing  else, — ^how  pure 
in  simple  yet  cultivated  grace.  Such  is  one  of  the  odes 
of  Anacreon. 

This  may  not  be  a  very  scholastic  description ;  but 
we  wish  it  to  be  something  better;  and  we  write  to 
genial  apprehensions.  We  would  have  them  conceive 
a  sute  of  Anacreon,  as  they  would  that  of  his  grapes  ; 
and  know  him  by  his  flavour. 
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It  must  be  conceded  to  one  of  our  noul^be  acko* 
laxly  friend*  above  mentioned*  that  t4«f»k  no  traaela- 
tion,  not  even  of  any  one  ode  of  AiAcreon's,  fa4e 
£ngli«(b  language*  which  gives  you  an  entirely  right 
notion  of  it  The  common-place  elegancies  of  Fawkes 
(who  was  best  v/hm  he  wai  humblest,  at  in  Us  faiUlad 
of  "  Dear  Tom,  tliis  brow«)ug")  aM  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. They  are  a*  bad  m  Hoole'aAsiosto.  IVIc  Metre's 
translation  is  masterly  W  itt  kind,  bu.t  iu  kind  ia  not 
Anacreon's ;  as  he  would,  perhap's,  be  the  first  to  say, 
now ;  for  it  was  a  work  of  his  youth.  It  is  too  ori- 
ental, diffuse,  and  ornamented ;  an  Anacreon  in  Per- 
sia. The  best  English  translations  are  those  which 
Cowley  has  given  as,  although  diffuseness  ia  their  fknlt 
also;  but  they  have  more  of  Anacreon's  real  animal 
spirits,  and  his  contentment  with  objects  themselves, 
apart  from  what  he  can  say  about  them.  Cowley  is 
most  in  earnest.  He  thinks  most  of  what  his  original 
was  thinking,  and  least  of  what  is  expected  from  his 
translator. 

We  will  give  a  specimen  of  him  presently.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  we  have  no  passages  in  the 
writings  of  English  poets,  that  convey  to  an  unlearned 
leader  a  thorough  idea  of  Anacreon.  Prose  cannot 
do  it,  though  far  better  sometimes  as  a  translation  of 
verse,  than  verse  iuelf,  since  the  latter  may  destroy  the 
original  both  in  spirit  and  medium  too.  But  prose,  as 
a  translation  of  verse,  wants,  of  necessity,  that  sustained 
enthusiasm  of  poetry,  which  presenu  the  perpetual  charm 
of  a  triumph  over  the  obstacle  of  metre,  and  turns  it  to 
an  accompaniment  and  a  dance.  Readers,  therefore^ 
must  not  expect  a  right  idea  of  Anacreon  from  the  best 
prose  versions ;  though,  keeping  in  mind  their  inevitable 
deficiences,  they  may  be  of  great  service  and  pleasure 
to  him,  especially  if  he  can  superadd  the  vivacity  which 
they  want  And  he  is  pretty  sure  not  to  meet  in  them 
with  any  of  the  impertinences  of  the  translations  in 
verse ;  that  is  to  say  (not  to  use  the  word  offensively) 
any  of  the  matter  which  does  not  belong  to  the  original ; 
for  an  impertinence,  in  the  literal,  nnoffensive  sense  of 
the  word,  signifies  that  which  does  not  belong  to,  or  form 
a  part,  of  any  thmg. 

The  passage  quoted  in  our  last  London  Joomal  ahoat 
Cupid  bathbg  and  pruning  his  wings  under  the  eyes 
of  a  ureeping  beauty  (the  production  either  of  Spenser, 
or  of  a  friend  worthy  of  him)  appears  to  ns  to  be  tho- 
roughly Anacreontic  in  one  respect,  and  without  con- 
tradiction ;  that  is  to  say,  in  clearness  and  delicacy  of 
fiincy. 

The  blinded  archer.boy,  like  hurke  In  shower  of  ralne, 
Smt  bsthing  of  his  wings;  and  glad  the  time  did  spend 
Under  those  cristaU  drops,  which  Ml  firom  her  fUre  efcs. 
And  at  ttadr  brightest  beams,  him  proyned  in  lovely  wise. 

Milton's  address  to  May-morning  would  have  been 
Anacreontic,  but  for  a  certain  something  of  heaviness 
or  stateliness  which  he  has  mingled  with  it^  and  the 
deferential  changes  of  the  measure. 


Now  the  bright  mominf  star,  day's  harbinger, 
k.  s  dancing  fh>m  the  East,  and  leads  w^  ta 
The  flowery  May,  who  ftem  her  pven  lap  throw* 


ktaer 


Com.  s  dancTng  fh>m  the  East,  and  leads  i 

ay,  who  ftem  her  pven  lap 

The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 

The  dancing  of  the  star,  the  leading  flowery  May, 
the  green  lap,  and  the  straightforward  simple  style 
of  the  words,  are  all  anacreontic ;  but  the  measure  is 
too  stately  and  serious.  The  poet  has  mstinctively 
changed  it  in  the  lines  that  follow  these,  which  are  al- 
together in  the  taste  of  our  author : 

Hail  boonteoDS  May  t  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire : 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing^} 
HiU  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing 

then  a  long  line  comes  too  seriously  in  — 

Thus  we  uUate  thee  with  oar  early  song:. 
And  welcome  thee  and  wish  thee  long. 

We  will  here  observe,  by  the  way,  that  Anacreon's 

measures  are  always  short  and  dancing.     One  of  these 

somewhat  resembles  with  the  shorter  ones  of  the  above 

poem. 

Woods  and  groves  are  ef  thy  drssslai 

Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blsaslng. 

Every  syllable,  observe,  is  prononncod. 

Dote  mol  lyren  Hemsroo 
Phonies  aneuthe  diordes. 

The  o's  in  the  second  line  of  the  next  an  all  pro- 
nounced long,  as  in  the  word  roie. 

Hyadnthlne  me  rhabdo 
Cbalepofl  Eros  badlsoo 


happy  imitation  of  Us  aMnner.    \%  wMr  w«4mt  hinft 

by  n%  to  gpve  a  spedmoB.    There  ia  one  heaalifal  song 

o#  kiB»  (whidi  has  bees 'exqnlsitlf  twilitedl,  by  tho 

way,  into  Latin,  by  one  of  the  now  leading  political 

writers,*)  the  opening  measure  of  which,  that  is,  of  the 

first  coopIe%  is  ^  same  as  the  other  commMi  measnre 

of  AHcreoB :~ 

Their  eyes  the  glow  worms  lend  tllB% 
The  shootin^euns  attend  thee^ 

And  the  elves  also 

Whose  little  eyes  glow 
like  the  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  thee. 


There  is  a  poet  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  Her- 
tick,  who  is  generally  called,  but  on  little  grounds,  the 
Ibgfish  Anacreon,  tiioogh  he  now  and  then  has  no  nn- 


He  ge  melalna  ptad, 
PInei  de  dendre  aaten, 
Pinel  thalassa  d'aoras, 
■e  dfSsMos  ikalassMi. 

Suckling,  a  charming  off-hand  writer,  who  stood  between 
the  days  of  Elisabeth  and  the  Stuarts,  and  partook  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  one  and  the  levity  of  the  other, 
would  have  translated  Anacreon  admirably.  And  had 
Anacreon  been  a  fine  gentleman  of  the  age  of  Charles 
the  First,  instead  of  an  ancient  Greek,  he  would  have 
written  Suckling's  ballad  on  a  wedding.  There  is  a 
touch  in  it,  describing  a  beautiful  pair  of  lips,  which, 
though  perfectly  original,  is  in  the  highest  Anacreontic 
taste:— 

Her  lips  were  red,  sad  one  was  thin. 

Compared  with  that  was  next  her  (Mn, 

Some  bee  had  staag  it  newly . 

Beauty,  the  country,  a  picture,  the  taste  and  scent  of 
honey,  are  all  in  that  passage.  And  yet  Anacreon,  m 
the  happy  comprehensiveness  of  Lis  words,  has  beaten 
it  The  thought  has  got  somewhat  hacknied  since  his 
time,  the  bard,  though  unavoidable  fate  of  many  an  ex- 
quisite fancy;  yet  stated  in  his  simple  words,  and  ac- 
companied with  an  image,  the  very  perfection  of  elo- 
quence, it  may  still  be  read  with  a  new  delight.  In  his 
direction  to  a  painter  about  a  portrait  of  his  mistress,  he 
tells  him  to  give  her  '*  a  Kp  like  PenuaMn'i,'* 

Prokalonmenon  philem*— 
ProookiMg  n  kin. 

The  word  is  somewhat  spoilt  in  English  by  the  very 
piquancy  which  time  has  added  to  it ;  becanse  it  makes 
it  look  less  in  earnest,  too  much  like  the  common  Ian* 
guage  of  gallantry.  But  proooXrif^  literally  means  eoiZii^ 
for — asking — forcing  us,  in  common  gratitude  for  our 
delight,  to  give  what  is  so  exquisitely  deserved.  And 
in  that  better  sense,  the  word  provofdrng  ii  itill  the  right 
one. 

Shakespeare'^  serenade  in  CymbeGne  nught  have  been 
written  by  Anacreon,  except  that  he  would  have  given 
us  some  luxurious  image  of  a  young  female,  instead  of 
the  vrord 'Mady." 

Baik,  hark,  the  lark  at  hssv*ns  gate  sia«s 

And  Phoebus  *glns  arise. 
Bis  steeds  to  water  at  thoss  spHags 

On  chaliced  iowers  that  Ues, 
And  winking  mary.bads  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes: 
With  every  thing  that  pretty  been. 

My  lady  sweet,  arise. 

lilly,  a  writer  of  Shakespeare*8  age,  who  perverted  a 
naturally  fine  genius  to  the  purposes  of  conceit  and 
fashion^  has  a  little  poem  beginning — 

Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  played 
At  cards  for  kisses, 

which  Anacreon  might  have  written,  had  cards  existed 
in  his  time.  But  we  have  it  not  by  us  to  quote.  Many 
passages  in  Bums's  songs  are  Anacreontic,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  simple,  enjoying,  and  full  of  the  elegance  of  the 
senses  ;  but  they  have  more  passion  than  the  old  Greek's, 
and  less  of  his  perfection  of  grace.  Anacreon  never 
suffen  but  from  old  age,  or  the  want  of  wine.  Bums 
suffers  desperately,  and  as  desperately  struggles  with 
his  suffering,  till  we  know  not  which  is  the  greater,  ho 
or  his  passion.  There  is  nothing  of  this  robust-handed 
work  in  the  delicate  Ionian.  Nature  is  strong  and  sove- 
reign in  him,  but  always  in  acconunodating  unison  with 
his  indolence  and  old  age.  He  says  that  he  is  trans- 
ported, and  he  is  so ;  but  somehow  you  always  fancy 
him  in  the  same  place,  never  quite  carried  out  of  him- 
self. 

Of  Anacreon's  drinking  songs,  we  do  not  find  it  so 
easy  to  give  a  counterpart  notion  from  the  English 
poets,  who,  though  of  a  drinking  country,  have  not  ex- 
hibited much  of  the  hilarity  of  wine.  Their  port  is 
heavy,  compared  with  Anacreon's  Teion.  Shakspeare's 
Phunpy  Baedms  with  pink  eyne 

*  See  a  periodical  pnbUcatton  In  two  volumes,  called  the  JZeu 
^eetoTt  which  oontainsd  sosoe  of  the  first  pubUc  essays  of  serenU 

eminent  living  writers. 


wS  not  ^  at  all ;  for  Anabreon*s  Bacchus  is  the  per* 
fectioB  of  alegMt  mythology,  particularly  eamwiB  U  faui 
in^lio  waiii,  m  graceful  dancer,  and  beautiful  as  cheer- 
fulness. In  all  Anacreon's  manners,  and  torn  of  think- 
ing, you  recognise  what  is  called  '*  the  gentleman."  Ho 
evidonUy  had  a  deliortB  ha«l.  Vie  «  mm**  that  ho 
talks  aboBi,  oimsiHid  in  his  nil  havinf  had  careo 
onaa|h.  A  turn  at  the  pbngh,  ern  few  wants,  would 
have  ipxen  him  patbof.  H»  would  im  haat  thought  all 
the  cares  of  life  to  consist  in  its  being  short,  and  swift, 
and  taking^him  away  from  his  pleasures,  If  he  partook 
however  of  the  effeminacy  of  his  caste,  he  was  superior 
to  its  love  of  wealth  and  domination.  The  sole  busi- 
ness of  his  lifs^  he  said,  was  to  drink  and  sbg,  perfume 
his  beard,  and  crown  hk  head  with  roses ;  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  s«aek  veligkMisly  to  his  profeseiun. 
**  fiusineio,"  he  tho«fM>  "  mnst  be  attended  to."  Plata 
calls  him  *<  wise ;"  as  Milton  oaUs  the  lainrioos  Spenser 
"  sage  and  serious."  The  greactest  poets  and  philoso- 
phers sometimes  "  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,"  when 
they  are  tired  of  conventional  secrets. 

This  bottle  *s  the  sun  of  our  table. 
His  beans  are  rosy  wine ; 


Wj^nlaneta  that  are  not  able 
without  his  hdp  to  shine. 

These  verses  of  Sheridan  are  Anacreontic.  So  is  that 
couplet  of  Bums's,—- oxquisttely  so,  except  for  the  homli- 
nsBS  of  tho  last  word : 

Care,  nad  to  see  a  ana  so  hmtf^ 
m^m  dnwB*d  hlaselfamklat  the 

One  taste,  like  this,  of  the  wine  of  tho  feeliogs  gis«a  » 
better  idea  of  Anacreon's  drinking  songs  than  hundreds 
of  ordinary  specimens. 

But  wo  must  hasten  to  dose  this  long  article  with  tho 
best  Anaaeontic  piece  of  translation  we  are  acquainted! 
with ; — that  of  the  famous  ode  to  the  Grasshopper  by 
Cowley.  Anacreon's  Grasshopper,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
is  not  properly  a  Grasshopper,  but  the  Tkuis,  as  the 
Greeks  called  it  from  its  cry, — the  Cicada  of  the 
Roman  poet,  and  Cicala  of  modem  Italy,  where  it  nnga 
or  erkks  in  the  trees  in  snnuner-time,  as  the  grass- 
hopi^  does  with  ns  in  the  grass.  It  is  a  species  of 
beetle.  But  Cowley  very  properly  translated  his  Greek 
insect  as  well  as  ode,  into  Engli^,  knowing  well  that 
the  poet's  object  is  to  be  sympathised  with,  and  that  if 
Anacreon  had  written  in  England,  he  would  have  ad- 
dressed the  grasshopper  instead  of  the  tettiz. 

\f  e  have  marked  in  Italics  tho  expressions,  whidi, 
though  original  in  Cowley's  version,  are  purely  Anacre- 
ontic, and  such  as  the  Grecian  would  have  doKghted  to 
write.  The  whole  poem  is  much  longer  than  Anacreon's, 
double  the  sixe ;  but  this,  perhaps,  only  justly  makes 
up  for  the  prolongation  afibrded  to  all  ancient  poems, 
by  the  music  which  accompanied  them.  There  is  not 
a  Cowleian  conceit  in  the  whole  of  it,  unless  the  thought 
about  "  farmer  and  landlord,"  be  one,  which  is  quickly 
forgiven  for  iu  naturalness  in  an  English  landscape ;  and 
the  whole,  from  beginning  to  end,  though  not  so  per- 
liBctly  melodious,  runs  on  with  that  natural  yet  regulated 
and  elegant  enthusiasm,  betwixt  delight  in  the  object 
and  indolent  enjoyment  in  the  spectator,  which  has  been 
noticed  as  the  characteristics  of  the  sprightly  old  bard.- 
The  repetition  of  the  word  all  is  quite  in  the  poet*s 
manner ;  who  loved  thus  to  cram  much  into  little,  and 
to  pretend  to  himself  that  he  was  hurariously  expa- 
tiating I — as  in  fact  he  was,  in  his  feelings ;  though,  as 
to  composition,  he  did  not  chuse  to  make  *'a  toil  of  m 
pleasure." 

Happy  insect  f  what  can  be 

la  hjq»ptness  coanpaved  to  thsef 

Fed  with  nourishment  divine. 

The  devoy  morning*  gentle  aoins. 

Natuf«  waito  npon  thee  stilL 

And  Uiy  verdant  cup  does  fill } 

Tls  filled  wherever  thou  dost  tnad 

Nature's  sdTs  thy  Ganymede. 

TboQ  aost  drink,  and  danos^  and  stog^ 

Happier  than  the  happieH  kittg. 

AlfUke  fields  which  thou  dost  see^ 

Jtf  the  planto  belong  to  thee  I 

All  that  summer  hours  produce. 

Fertile  made  with  early  juice. 

Man  fbr  thee  docs  sow  and  plow* 

Fanner  he,  and  landlord  thou  I 

Thou  dost  innocently  >»y ; 

Nor  does  thy  luxury  destroy ; 

The  shepherd  gladly  heareth  thee. 

More  harroonioos  than  he. 

Thee  country  hinds  with  gladness  hear. 

Prophet  of  the  ripened  year  t 

Phoebus  is  himself  thy  sire 

Thee  Phcebua  loves,  and  docs  inspire} 

To  thee,  of  aU  things  npon  earth. 

Life  u  mo  longer  than  thy  mirth, 

Happy  Iniect,  happy  thou  f 

Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know ; 

But  when  thon'tt  drunk,  and  dan^d,  and  eung 

Thy  Jill,  thejlowerp  teaoea  among 

(Votuptuoue,  and  wite  wUhall, 

Epicurean  animal  f) 

Sated  with  thy  eummerftaat. 

Thou  retireat  ta  endlem  reek 
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FOURTH  VBTEJEK  IN  APRIIi. 

BUTTERVLISB  AND  ELCCTUC  SILK. 


Tbb  butterfliet  now  omm  -wit,  imbiagerB  of 
Bon  nuneroiia  bxethrea  ia  Mwf,  and  tickiing  or  tickkd 
by  tka  air  a»d  flcMrer«»*^w«  iiardlyinawUdi^it  looks 
most  Thej  seem  as  if  tbey  could  set  ^  «a  inek  lor 
joy,  wiUioat  mriciog  aH  sorts  of  starts  and  antics, 

Qnips,  and  cnuda,  sad  wiDtea  «Um» 
as^oQgh  tbey  were  Sntoticated  withsnddenly  emeiging 
oat  of  their  strange  death-like  prison,  into  the  liberties 
of  light  and  love.  We  should  like  to  Kear  what  the  do- 
spiteTS  of  colours  and  gaiety 'have  to  say  to  the  manifest 
delight  which  nature  takes  ia  painting  the  botteriies 
and  flowers,  to  say  nothing  of  £elds»  skies,  and  other 
tnflesy  and  the  whole  starry  heavens.  The  rainhow, 
too,  is  a  pretty  sweep  of  a  painter's  brush ;  and  there 
are  the  sunrises  and  sunsets.  We  have  seen  the 
latter  in  the  Mediterranean,  finer  than  Claude's.  But 
wa  most  have  *'  an  article"  on  this  subject. 

A  great  deal  of  pains  has  sometimes  been  ta^Bsn  to 
show  that  the  butterfly  undergoes  no  real  change  from 
its  caterpillar  and  pupa  state,  all  its  wings,  Suuy  being 
kclnded  in  its  several  succession  of  focms,  like  a  Imdty 
who  should  be  full-dressed  for  a  ball,  while  wrapped 
up  in  her  night-gown.  As  if  that,  (supposing  it  to  be 
true,  and  the  question  b  stiU  undecided,}  made  any 
differanee  is  the  wonder !  We  Hke  &ese  geOers  rid  of 
mystoies !  To  change  internally,  they  think,  is  really 
SQipriang ;  but  to  change  only  in  outward  guise,  and  to 
cany  all  your  future  clothes  and  wings  with  you, 
packed  up,  first  in  a  sort  of  feeding  machine  on  sixteen 
legs,  then  m  a  kind  of  living  colfin,  boxed  up  and  sense- 
less, and  then  suddenly  waking,  and  getting  upon  six 
legs  instead  of  sixteen,  and  dancing  up  into  the  air, 
seady  for  aU  sorts  of  ethereal  pranks,  this  Aey  count 
nodnng,  or  at  best,  as  an  explanation  of  the  whole 
mystery.  As  if  there  were  any  explanation  in  the 
«atter  I  or  the  mystery  were  not  as  great  as  ever ;  or 
any  one  thing  not  as  wonder^  as  any  other. 

For  our  parts,  with*  all  our  bve  and  admiration  of 

aatnre,  an  d  something  like  a  visiting  acqaaintanoe  wttfa 

her,  we  x«ally  ave  not  in  her  secretin  this  matter,  and 

'an  do  noChing  but  be  astonished  at  her  heauties,  and 

dbanklhl  for  the  brilliant  baubles  she    gives   to   the 

peremptory  and  sopozcilioas.     We  see  nothing  more 

vonderfdl  ia  eluntgt  than  in  crentisn,  and  nothing  at  all 

i&tbe  modem  accounts  df  the  butterfly  to  set  aside  our 

l)elief  in  the  good  instinct  of  the  old  Greek  symbol  (the 

^ttsffly  for  the  soul),  and  that  beautilal  qaeetion  of 

Dante's,  which  he  pats  with  such  a  noble  simplicity, 

and  such  a  divine  impartiality  between  small  ideas  and 

great. 

Non  V*  acoorgete  nol,  che  moi  slam  verml, 
Nmtt  a  formar  l*aqgeUca  fkrfalla  i 

PurgetoHo,  VtnOo  7. 

Perodw  ye  not,  that  we  are  womit,  we  men. 
Bora  to  ooBipose  tiM  angdic  botterfty » 

We  must  return  to  this  subject  another  time.  Mean- 
vhile  we  give  a  curioos  extract  fnta.  the  third  voinme  of 
Captain  Brown's  Book  of  Butterflies  (just  published), 
relating  to  the  marvels  of  the  moths  who  furnish  as 
widi  silk  stockings.  The  reader  will  there  see  the  ex- 
traordinary attachments  and  aversions  shown  to  one 
another  by  those  very  sensitive  habiliments,  according 
to  their  different  complexions.  If  man  could  discover 
the  secret  of  electricity,  it  would  seem  indeed  as  if  he 
were  becoming  intimate  with  the  spirit  of  the  earth. 

**  The  distinctions  between  those  bodies  which  are 
capable  of  being  excited  to  electricity,  and  those  which 
are  only  capable  of  receiving  it  from  the  others,  appears 
scarcely  to  have  been  ever  suspected  till  about  the  3rear 
17^9,  when  this  great  discovery  was  made  by  Mr.  Gray, 
a  pensioner  in  tl^  Charter-house.  After  soma  fruitless 
attempts  to  make  metals  attractive  by  heating,  rubbing, 
and  hammering,  he  conceived  a  suspicion  that,  as  a 
glass  tube,  when  rubbed  in  the  dark,  commmricated  its 
hght  to  various  bodies,  it  might  possibly,  at  the  saaie 
time,  communicate  its  power  of  attraction  to  them.  In 
order  to  put  this  to  the  test,  he  provided  himself  with 
a  tabe  three  feet  five  inches  long,  and  near  an  inch  and 
one- fifth  in  diameter;  the  ends  of  the  tube  were  stepped 
by  cork ;  and  be  found  that  when  the  tube  was  excited, 
a  down  feather  was  attracted  as  powerfully  by  the  cork 
as  by  the  tube  itself.  To  convince  himself  more  com- 
pletely, he  procured  a  small  ivory  ball,  which  he  fixed 
at  first  to  a  stick  <rf  fir,  four  inches  long,  which  was 
thrust  into  the  cork,  and  foond  that  it  attracted  and  re- 
pelled the  feather  even  with  more  vigour  than  the  cork 
Itself.  He  afterwards  fixed  the  ball  upon  long  sticks, 
lod  upon  pieces  of  brass  and  iron  wire  with  the  same 
"iccess ;  and  lastly  attadiad  it  to  a  long  piece  of  pack- 
threadf  and  hung  it  from  a  high  balcony,  in  which  state 


ha  Iband  that,  by  rubbing  the  tube,  the  ball  was  con- 
stanly  onahlad  to  attraa  light  bodies  in  the  oonri 
below. 

His  next  attempt  was  to  prove  whether  this  power 
ooold  be  conveyed  horisontally,  as  well  as  perpendicu- 
larly. With  this  view  he  fixed  a  cord  to  a  nail  which 
was  in  one  of  the  beams  of  the  ceiling ;  and  making  a 
loop  at  that  end  which  hung  down*  he  inserted  has  pack- 
thread, widi  the  ball  which  was  at  the  end  of  it,  through 
the  hxip  of  the  ccMti,  and  retired  with  the  tube  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room ;  butin  this  state  he  foond  that 
the  ball  had  totally  lost  the  power  of  attraction.  Upon 
BMntioning  hia  disappointed  effi>rts  to  a  firiend,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  coed  which  he  had  used  to  support 
Jus  pack-thiaad,  might  be  so  coarse  as  to  intercept  the 
electric  power ;  and  they  accovdingly  attempted  to  re» 
madw  this  evil  by  en^loying  a  silk  string,  which  was 
L  -» . —  i •: —  «i hempen  ""—■    «w^i*i- 

:ceeded 


aach  stronger  in  pioportkm  than  a  hempen  coid.  With 
experiment  sacceeded  far  beyond 


this  appawMtys 

their  e^qpectaliona.  Snoooraged  by  their  success,'  and 
attrihattng  it  wholly  to  the  fineness  of  the  silk,  they  pro- 
•ceeded  to  support  the  packthroad,  to  which  the  ball 
was  attached  by  very  fine  brass  and  iron  wire ;  but,  to 
their  utter  astonishmeot,  found  the  effect  exactly  the 
SMM  as  wlien  they  used  the  Jketapen  cord ;  the  electri- 
cal virtae  attet^  parted  away;  while,  on  the  other 
band,  whon  the  packthinad  was  supported  by  a  silken 
«ord,  they  were  able  to  convey  the  electric  virtue  sovett 
bnndred  and  sixty-five  feet 

It  was  evident,  therefore,  diat  these  effects  depended 
upon  some  peculiar  quality  ia  the  silk,  which  disabled 
at  from  conducting  away  the  electrical  power,  as  the 
hen^>en  cord  and  the  wire  had  done. 

The  accideatal  discovery  of  Mr.  Gray  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  non-condactiag  powers  of  various  other 
substances ;  and  since  the  nature  of  electricity  has  been 
more  deeply  investigated,  the  true  electric  properties  of 
most  substances  have  become  knovra,  and  are  now  di- 
vided into  electrics  and  non-electrics.  The  following 
substances  are  among  the  principal  conductors  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid  i  namely,  stoney  substances  in  general,  more 
cvpeciallv  those  of  a  calcareous  nature,  such  as  lime, 
marble,  &c.,  sulphuric  acid,  black  pyrites,  black  lead, 
alum,  charcoal,  all  the  metallic  ores,  the  animal  fluids, 
and  all  other  fluids,  except  air  and  oils. 

The  electric  bodies  are  those  substances,  which  when 
excited,  collect  or  emit  the  fluid*  such  as  amber,  sulphur, 
jet,  glass,  and  all  precious  crystallised  stones,  all  resi- 
nous compounds,  and  all  dry  sobstanoes,  such  as  silk, 
hair,  wool,  paper,  &c. 

Silk  was  first  discovered  to  be  an  electric  by  Mr. 
Gray,  in  the  manner  we  have  already  related ;  but  as 
it  vaas  by  -no  means  temaikaUe  fot  emitting  sparks, 
whioh  most  commonly  engages  the  attention,  its  electric 
virtues  were  almost  entirely  overlooked  till  the  jrear 
1759.  At  that  time  Mr.  Symmer  preseated  to  the 
Royal  Society  some  papers,  containing  a  number  of 
very  curious  experiments  mi^  with  silk  stockings,  in 
substance  as  follows : — 

.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  wear  two  pair  of  ailk 
stpckings,  a  black  and  a  white.  When  these  were  put 
off  both  together,  no  sign  of  electricity  appeared  ;  but 
on  pulling  off  the  black  ones  from  the  white,  he  heard  a 
snapping  or  crackling  noise,  and  in  the  dark  perceived 
sparks  of  fire  between  them.  To  produce  this  and  the 
followkig  appearance  in  great  perfection,  it  was  only  ne- 
oesaary  to  draw  his  hand  backward  and  forward  over 
his  leg  with  his  stockings  upon  it. 

When  the  stockings  were  separated  and  held  at  a 
distance  from  each  ouer,  both  of  them  appeared  to  be 
highly  excited ;  the  white  stocking  positively,  and  the 
black  negatively.  While  they  were  kept  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  both  of  them  appeared  mflated,  to  such 
a  degree,  that  Uiey  exhibited  the  entire  shape  of  the 
leg.  When  two  black  or  two  white  stockings  were 
held  in  one  hand,  they  would  repel  one  another  with 
considerable  force,  making  an  angle  seemingly  of  thirty 
or  thirty-five  degrees.  When  a  white  and  black  stocking 
were  presented  to  each  other,  they  were  mutually  at- 
tracted; and  if  permitted,  would  rush  together  with 
surpriring  violence.  As  they  approached,  the  mflation 
p;radttally  subsided,  and  their  attraction  of  foreign  ob- 
jects diminished,  but  their  attraction  of  one  another  in- 
creased ;  when  they  actually  met  they  became  flat,  and 
johied  ctose  together  Kke  as  many  folds  of  silk.  When 
separated  again,  their  electric  virtues  did  not  seem  to 
be  in  the  least  impaired  for  having  once  met,  and  the 
same  appearances  would  be  exhibited  by  them  as  the 
first  time.  When  the  experiment  was  made  with  two 
black  stockings  in  one  hand,  and  two  white  ones  in  the 
other,  they  were  throvra  into  a  strange  agitation,  owing 
to  the  attraction  between  those  of  different  colours,  and 
the  repulsion  between  those  of  the  same  colour,  lliis 
mixture  of  attraction  and  repulsion  made  the  stockings 
catch  at  each  other  at  greater  distances  than  otherwise 
they  would  have  done,  and  afforded  a  very  cturious 
spectacle. 

When  the  stockings  were  suffered  to  meet,  tbey  stuck 
together  with  considerable  force.  At  first,^  Mr.  Symmer 
found  they  required  from  one  to  twelve  ounces  to  sepa- 
rate them.  Another  time  they  raised  seventeen  ounces, 
which  was  twenty  times  the  weight  of  the  stocking  that 
supported  them,  and  this  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its 
surface.  When  one  of  the  stockings  was  turned  inside 
out,  and  put  within  the  other,  vrith  the  rough  sides  to- 
gether, it  required  three  pounds  three  ounces  to  separate 
tbem.  With  stockings  of  a  more  substantial  make,  the 
cohesion  was  still  greater.  When  the  white  stocking 
was  put  within  the  black  one,  so  that  the  outside  of  the 
white  was  contigoous^to  the  inside  of  tho  Uack,  they 


so  pounds,  wanting  a  few  ounces ;  and  whca 
the  two  rough  surfaces  wese  contiguous,  they  raised  fif- 
teen pounds  one  pennyweight  and  a  half!  Cntti  ng  off  the 
ends  of  the  thread,  and  the  tufts  of  silk  which  had  been 
left  in  the  inside  of  the  stockings,  was  found  to  bo  very 
nnfavonrabloAo  these  experiments. 

Mr.  Symmer  also  observed  that  faeces  of  visits  and 
black  silk,  whenhighly  electrified,  not  only  cohered  with 
aac^  other,  but  would  also  adhere  to  bodies  with  broad 
and  oven  polished  sorfaoes,  though  these  bodies  were 
notolectrified.  This  he  discoveiedaocidentally,  having 
without  design,  thrown  a  stocking  out  of  bis  hand, 
which  stuck  to  the  paper  hanging  of  llie  room.  He  r^ 
peated  tho  eacperisient,  and  found  it  would  oontinae 
iianging  neariynn  hour.  Having  stock  up  the  bla^ 
and  wmte  stockings  in  this  manner,  he  came  with  as- 
other  pair,  highly  electrified,  and  applying  the  white 
to  the  blade,  and  tiia  black  to  the  wlute,  he  carried 
them  off  the  vrall,  each  of  them  hanging  to  that  which 
had  been  brought  to  it.  The  same  experiments  held 
with  the  painted  boards  of  the  room,  and  likewise  with 
the  looking-glass,  to  the  snaooth  surface  of  which  bodi  the 
white  and  the  black  aHk  appeased  to  adhero  more  tenn- 
dously  than  to  either  of  the  former. 

Sinular  oapeoriments.  but  with  a  greater  variety  of 
circumstanoes,  were  afierwards  made  by  Mr.  Cigna  of 
Turin,  upon  white  and  black  ribands.  He  took  two 
white  silk  ribands,  just  dried  at  the  fire,  and  extended 
timn  upon  a  smooth  plane,  whether  a  conducting  or 
•lectric  sabstance  was  a  matter  of  indifference.  He 
then  drew  over  them  the  sharp  edge  of  an  ivory  ruler, 
and  fonnd  diat  both  ribands  had  acquired  electrici^ 
enough  to  adhere  to  the  plane,  though,  whiile  they  eonti- 
Bued  there,  they  showed  no  other  ii^  of  it.  When  taken, 
jep  separately,  they  wero  both  negatively  electrified,  and 
would  repel  esch  other.  In  their  sq>aration,  electric 
sparks  vrere  perceived  between  them,  but  when  again 
put  on  the  plane,  or  forced  together,  no  light  was  per- 
ceived without  another  friction.  When  by  the  operation 
just  now  mentioned,  they  had  acquired  the  negative 
electricity,  if  thev  were  i4aced,  not  upon  the  smooth 
body  on  which  they  had  been  rubbed,  but  on  a  rough 
conducting  substance,  they  would,  on  their  sepaaradon, 
show  contrary  electricities,  which  would  again  disappear 
on  their  being  joined  together.  If  thev  had  been  made 
to  repel  each  other,  and  weiealterwar«  forced  together, 
and  placed  on  the  rough  surCaoe  abovementionecU  diey 
would,  in  a  fuw  minntes,  be  mutually  attracted,  the  lower- 
most being  positively,  and  the  uppermost  negatively 
electrified. 

If  the  two  white  ribands  received  their  friction  upon 
the  rough  surface,  ^y  always  acquired  contrary  eleo 
tricities.  The  upper  one  was  negatively,  and  the  lower 
one  positively  electrified,  in  whatever  manaer  they  wen 
taken  off.  The  same  change  was  instantaneously  done 
by  any  pointed  coitductor.  If  two  ribands,  for  instance, 
were  made  to  repel,  and  the  point  of  a  needle  drawn  op- 
posite to  one  of  them  along  ks  whole  length,  they  would 
immediately  rush  together. 


BOBKANCBS  OF  KEAL  LZPB. 

VILEST.  ANnaa  thx  sunocoK. 

Nathaniel  St.  Andre  was  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
from  which  country  he  emigrated  early  in  life,  and, 
secured  the  friendsmp  of  a  wealthy  patron,  who  furnished 
him  with  the  means  of  procuring  a  medical  education. 
He  afterwards  became  a  public  lecturer  on  anatomy 
and  a  surgeon  of  eminence  in  London,  a  favourite  of 
King  George  the  First,  the  confidential  friend  of  Lord 
Peterborough,  and  was  employed  by  Bolingbroke  and 
Pope.  But  the  fairness  of  such  professional  prospects 
were  suddenly  clouded,  and  his  character  stamped  with 
an  indelible  impression  of  ridicule  or  guilt,  by  his  listen- 
ing to,  and  encouraging  the  impudent  imposture  of  Mary 
Tofu,awoman  who  declared,  and  endeavoured  to  mako 
the  public  believe,  that  she  had  been  actually  delivered 
of  rabbits; — a  delusion  in  which  Whiston,  probably 
seduced  by  the  credit  of  St.  Andre,  was  also  involved. 

This  eccentric  divine,  on  other  occasions  sufficiently 
scrupulous,  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  prove,  that  the  mon- 
strous conception  literally  fulfilled  what  bad  been  fore- 
told by  the  prophet  Esdras. 

To  laugh  were  want  of  sentiment  or  grace. 
Bat  to  be  grave  exceeds  all  power  of  fkce. 

It  is  not  BO  easy  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  St 
Andre,  a  man  confessedly  of  strong  sense  and  quick  dis- 
cenment.  Of  three  opinions  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  ^-^that  he  was  disposed  to  try  an  experiment  on 
national  credulity ;  that  he  was  corrupted  by  money ; 
or  that  he  was  a  man  whose  ruling  passions  were  excite- 
ment and  the  love  of  making  a  sensation,  no  matter  at 
what  expense,  the  author  of  this  notice  strongly  inclines 
to  die  last. 

Professional  dexterity,  or  his  skill  as  a  performer  on 
the  viol  di  gatnba,  introduced  St.  Andre  to  Lady  Betty 
Molyneux ;  he  attended  her  husband  in  his  last  illness; 
and  a  marriage  indecorously  hasty  between  the  widow 
and  the  surgeon,  with  other  circumstances  never  satis- 
factorily explained,  involved  ibem  both  in  the  odium  of 
being  instrumental  in  hastening  the  death  of  Mr.  Moly- 
neux, from  whom  the  Swiss  (a  base  villain,  if  the  charge 
was  trae)  had  received  many  favours.  Their  guilt  or 
their  innocence,  which  at  a  certain  period  strooghr 
agitated  the  public  mind,  must  now  be  determined  by  a 
more  avrfnl  and  unerring  tribunal.  Combined  with  otlior 
unpropitious  circumstances,  this  shocking  hnputatioa 
4rove  St.  Andrd  into  obscurity.    I^y  Betty  was  di*- 
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doms  of  him* 


It  i«  to  be  found  in  a  little  aaooTinoas 
book  (*<  Recollectiont  of  Some  Particalart  in  the  Life  of 


mitsed  from  court  by  Qaeeo'CaroUno ;  and  aa  Hction 
for  defamation,  in  which  a  verdict  and  damage!  vera 

giren  in  favour  of  the  newlj  married  conploi  was  not  the  late  William  Shenstone  Esq.")*  written  not  long 

•officient  to  restore  their  reputation*  after  hie  death,  in  defence  of  him  from  some  of  the  ob- 

Chance,  inclination,  perversenesa,  necessity  or  guilty  jections  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  his  old  and   fast  friend, 

conspired  to  keep  St.  Andri  in  hot  water  for  a  good  part  Kichard  Graves,  the  author  of  the  Spiritual  Quixote, 

of  his  life.    In  the  year  17f5,  before  he  bad  been  de-  whom  a  comfortable  parsonage,  and  a  pleasant  temper. 


based  by  credulity,  or  shunned,  as  being  suspected  of 
flagrant  crime,  and  in  the  routine  of  a  lucrative  practice^ 
he  was  roused  from  his  bed  at  midnight  by  a  stranger 
thundering  at  his  door,  who  urgently  desired  him  to 
Tisit,  without  delay,  a  person  who  was  described  as  des« 
perately  wounded.  In  the  heat  of  seal,  or  the  pertur* 
bation  of  broken  sleep,  St.  Andre  neglected  that  necessary 
precaution  for  every  medical  ^racutioner,  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  taking,  on  all  midnight  calls  from  persons  he 
does  not  know,  his  own  servant  with  him.  After 
following  his  unknown  guide  in  the  nocturnal  gloom, 
through  many  an  unfrequented  court,  remote  street,  and 
obscure  alley,  after  being  conducted,  and  re-conducted 
through  passages,  galleries,  and  stair-cases,  heated, 
hurried,  and  confused,  he  at  last  found  hinoiself  in  a 
retired  chamber,  the  door  of  which  being  instantly 
bolted,  the  affrighted  surgeon  was  threatened  with  im- 
mediate death,  if  he  did  not  directly  swallow  the 
contents  of  a  bowl  (of  course  poisonous)  presented  to 
him  by  two  ruffians,  with  instruments  of  death  in  their 
hands.  Having  paused  for  a  short  time  on  the  horrible 
alternative,  he  dirank  the  terrible  dose,  and  with  con- 
siderable precautions  to  prevent  discovery.was  replaced 
blindfolded  at  his  own  door.  The  condition  of  a  man 
who  had  been  compelled  to  take  what  he  considered  aa 
poison,  need  not  be  described.  Without  supposing  that 
the  drench  contained  one  deleterious  particle,  the  mere 
idea  was  sufficient  to  communicate  arsenic,  hellebore, 
and  sublimate  to  his  disturbed  imagination.  Of  this 
extraordinarf  tiansaction,  an  account  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive of  the  terror  of  St.  Andr^,  was  published  m  the 
London  Gasette,  and  a  reward  of  iOOi.  offered  by 
government  to  any  person  who  would  give  information 
that  might  lead  to  discovery  and  conviction ,  but  no 
discovery  was  made. 

One  ii  sometimes  tempted  to  consider  this  singular 
narrative  as  the  fabrication  of  a  restless  mind,  fertile  in 
invention ;  the  fable  of  a  man,  determined  at  every 
risque,  to  present  himself  as  frequently  as  possible  to  the 
public  eye,  and  become  the  subject  of  general  notice  and 
common  conversation;  such  characters  occur  in  every 
age.  A  companion  of  St.  Andre,  who,  (in  the  hope  of  a 
legacy  which  never  was  bequeathed)  endured  much  of 
his  sarcastic  brunt,  and  satirical  sallies,  was  beard  to 
declare  that  he  had  good  reason  for  believing,  that  the 
circumstances  relatd  by  his  friend  were  correct  He 
added,  as  indeed  the  event  proved,  that  there  was 
clearly  no  poison  in  the  mixture,  though  made  sufficiently 
nauseous ;  that  the  whole  was  a  cruel  but  harmless 
effort  of  ingenious  revenge,  and  meant  to  torment  the 
surgeon,  who  had  supplanted  a  friend  in  the  affections  of 
a  favourite  mistress. 

Whatever  were  the  contents  of  the  bowl,  he  survived 
its  effects,  as  well  as  the  exhausting  consequences  of  the 
anxiety  he  suffered,  and  the  antidotes  he  swallowed. 
Finding  the  metropolis^  on  many  accounts,  unpleasant, 
he  retired  from  public  obloquy  or  private  contempt,  to  a 
provincial  town,  where  be  occupied  his  leisure  hours, 
and  dissipated  his  superfluous  cajih  in  building  and 
planting;  but  discovered  more  of  whim  and  caprice  than 
goodness  of  taste,  or  correctness  of  design.  Life  how- 
ever was  strong  in  him  somehow  or  other,  for  he  lived 
^  be  upwards  of  ninety. 

MR.  BARNARD  AND  THE  DUKB  OP  If  ARLBOROOOH  • 

The  Times  alluding  to  our  query  upon  this  point,  cuts 
a.^under  the  difficulty  in  a  very  sufficing  manner,  a« 
follows : — **  We  observe  that  the  editor  seems  puzzled 
about  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  narrative  in  his  first  number.  He 
will,  on  a  moment's  examination,  see  that  t^'*  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  died  in  1817,  at  the  age  of  78,  was 
only  19  years  old  in  1758,  and  could  not,  at  such  an 
early  age,  be  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance,  or  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter.'* 


ANECDOTE  OF  SHENTONE'8  YOUTH. 

In  the  accounts  of  celebrated  men,  we  rarely  meet  with 
&  sufficient  number  of  those  personal  and  domestic  par- 
ticulars, which  are  so  interesting  to  the  common  nature 
of  us  all.  and  which  are  often  omitted,  especially  in 
nistory,  upon  an  idle,  unphilosophical  notion  of  their 
being  incompatible  with  the  •* dignity"  of  the  work! 
As  if  anything  could  be  more  worth  our  while  to  know, 
•ban  what  is  calculated  to  charm  one's  sympathy  with 
intelligent  natures,  and  humanize  and  instruct  us  in  our 
daily  life.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  affirm, 
that  every  life  which  has  been  written,  except  at  very 
great  length,  could  be  materially  enlarged,  improved,  and 
rendered  a  great  deal  more  interesting,  by  a  diligent 
search  into  collateral  accounts  of  the  person  recorded, 
and  into  his  own  writings,  whether  in  prose  or  in  verse. 
A  great  deal  might  be  i^ded,  for  instance,  to  the  lives 
«f  most  of  the  English  poets«  Take  the  following  anec- 
dote, by  way  of  specimen,  as  an  addition  to  the  life  of 
Shenstone,  not  a  great  poet,  it  is  true,  but  a  very  pleasing 
one,  and  a  man  of  no  ordinary  powers  of  reflection 
when  he  chose  to  set  them  to  work.  Every  reader  of 
Ms  poexL  of  the  School  Mbtress,  and  of  the  acute,  and 
sometimes  the  deep  reflections  to  be  met  with  in  his 
Xisays,  would  surely  be  glad  of  more  such  memoran- 


kept  alive  rill  upwards  of  ninety. 

The  anecdote  will  **  come  home  to  the  bosoms"  of 
hundreds  of  youths,  and  older  men  too,  who  know 
what  it  is  to  **  quarrel  and  make  it  up."  The  poet  and 
his  friend  were  at  that  time  voung  men  from  college, 
and  Graves  was  on  a  visit  to  Shenstone,  at  an  old  family 
house  belonging  to  the  latter,  with  a  rookery  to  it  and 
other  rural  appurtenances,  where  they  enjoyed  them- 
selves in  the  sweeu  of  literary  companionship. 

"  At  Harboroogh  (says  Mr.  Graves),  Mr.  Shenstone 
and  I  passed  a  month  in  a  very  agreeable  loiter ;  some- 
times indeed  pursubg  the  high  road  to  useful  science,  but 
more  frequently  roving  amidst  the  flowery  regions  of 
frmcy  and  amusement*  We  read,  however,  Boileau, 
Bohours,  Dader's  Terence,  and  other  French  critics  or 
entertaining  authors ;  and  Mr.  Shenstone  wrote  several 
little  pieces  of  poetry,  which  I  then  thought  excellent; 
but  most  of  which,  I  believe,  are  now  buried  in  oblivion. 
As  we  went  out  but  little,  and  saw  hardly  any  company, 
and  of  coarse  were  confined  chiefly  to  each  other's  con- 
tersation,  we  now  and  then  got  into  a  hot  dispute ;  on 
which  occasions,  as  Mr.  Shenstone  was  generally  victo* 
rious,  he  could  not  submit  patiently  to  a  defeat.  We 
were  one  day  engaged  in  a  warm  debate,  in  which,  I 
think,  I  had  the  upper  hand,  and  drove  my  antagonist 
to  a  painful  dilemma ;  and  with  exultation  pursued  my 
advanta^fe  so  far,  that  Mr.  Shenstone  grew  angry,  and 
our  trifline  dispute  terminated  on  each  side  in  a  sullen 
silence,  which,  as  Mr.  Shenstone  would  not  vouchsafe 
to  break  first,  I,  from  a  youthful  spirit  of  independence, 
disdained  to  submit;  so  that,  although  we  ate  and 
drank  together,  this  pouring  humour  continued,  and  we 
never  spoke  to  each  other  for  near  two  days.  At  last,  as 
I  was  never  much  addicted  to  taciturnity,  and  it  was 
pain  and  grief  to  me  to  keep  silence,  I  wrote  upon  the 
wall  in  a  summer-house  in  the  garden^ 

which  I  translated, 

••I  will,  I  will  be  witty." 
Under  this,  Mr.  Shenstone  wrote  this  distich : 

"Matchless  on  earth  I  thee  proclaim. 
Whose  will  and  power  I  find  the  same.** 

This  produced  a  reply  on  my  side ;  that  a  rejoinder  on 
his ;  rill  at  last  the  ill  fated  wall  was  scribbled  from  top 
to  bottom,  which  the  next  morning  was  succeeded  by  a 
laugh  at  each  other's  folly,  and  a  cordial  reconciliation." 


THE  LONDON  JOURNAL, 

Wednesvat,  April  23, 1834. 

Having  arrived  at  the  fourth  number  of  our  Journal, 
with  the  most  encouraging  prospects  of  success,  we 
must  leave  off  saying  what  heaps  of  kind  letters  we 
conrioue  to  receive,  lest  it  should  look  like  a  system  of 
self-recommendation.  But  we  cannot  help  once  more 
alluding  to  them,  for  fear  of  seeming  ungrateful  to  the 
writers ;  some  of  whom  are  as  flattering  to  us  by  their 
very  names,  as  all  are  by  their  cordiality.  One  letter* 
however,  is  of  a  nature  so  publicly  as  well  as  privately 
connected  with  the  subject  of  a  journal  of  this  descrip- 
tion, that  we.  must  take  the  liberty,  not  only  of  distinctly 
mentioning  it,  but  of  laying  it  before  the  reader.  We 
own,  that  after  our  first  impulse  to  this  effect,  we  hesi- 
tated a  moment  out  of  feelings  of  modesty*  and  some- 
what longer  in  deference  to  that  of  the  writer  especi- 
ally as  he  had  given  no  intimation  whether  we  might  so 
use  it  or  not.  Our  mind  was  soon  made  up  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  honour  which  the  letter  did  him,  and 
of  the  good  which  must  accrue  to  the  public  from  seebg 
men,  who  might  be  supposed  to  witness  a  new  Journal 
of  this  sort  with  no  f  ieudly  feeling,  coming  forward  in 
so  handsome  a  manner  to  shew  tnemseives  true  lovers 
of  the  knowledge  they  advocate,  and  of  the  generosities 
to  which  it  gives  rise.  Mr.  Chambers  may  over-esti- 
mate our  abilities,  and  be  too  modest  respecting  his 
own ;  but  there  can  only  be  one  opinion  respecting  the 
sentiment  that  impelled  him  to  write  his  letter.  He 
will  be  glad  to  hear,  that  it  is  not  the  first  of  the  kind 
which  we  have  received.  We  take  the  opportunity  of 
stating,  that  no  sooner  had  our  Journal  appeared,  than 
the  Publisher  of  the  Penny  Magazine,  who  is  also,  we 
believe,  proprietor  of  the  Printing  Machine,  or  Review 
Jar  the  Uany,  expressed  himself  in  the  most  spirited 
and  liberal  manner  towards  the  new  paper,  and  took 
steps  to  shew  that  he  was  in  earnest.  But  Mr.  Cham- 
bers has  written  so  much  at  length  on  the  subject,  that 
we  feel  warranted  in  calling  the  reader's  attention  to 


his  letter ,  and  we  think  w«  cannot  do  better  than  pat 
it  in  this  part  of  our  Journal,  where  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  noticing  any  new  evidences  that  transpire,  of  tba 
growth  of  intellectual  brotherfaood  r-^ 

LETTER  OF  MR.  ROBERT  CAAMBERff  OF  THE  EDlH^ 

BUROH  JOURNAL  TO  THE  BDITOR  OF  THE  LON. 

PON  JOURNAL. 

V,  EldcratresC,  Edinburgh, 

April  16,  1034. 

DiAB  Sis, — I  take  leave  to  address  you  in  this  fami- 
lii^  manner  for  several  reasons.  The  chief  is  your  kind 
nature,  as  exemplified  in  your  writings,  which  prove  yoa 
the  friend  of  all  mankind ;  the  lesser  are  your  allusiona 
on  more  occasions  than  one  to  writings  of  mine,  when 
you  did  not  perhaps  know  the  exact  name  of  the  author* 
My  purpose  is  to  congratulate  ^ou  on  the  first  number 
of  your  Journal,  which  I  have  just  seen,  and  to  express 
my  earnest  and  sincere  hope  that  it  will  repay  your 
exertions,  and  render  the  latter  part  of  your  life  more 
prosperous  than  you  say  the  earlier  has  been.  You  wiU 
perhaps  appreciate  my  ^ood  wishes  the  more  that  they 
proceed  from  an  individual  who,  according  to  vulgar 
calculations,  might  expect  to  be  injured  by  your  success. 
I  assure  you,  so  Ua  from  entertaining  any  grudgo 
towards  your  work  on  that  score,  I  am  as  open  to- 
receive  pleasurable  impressions  from  it  as  I  have  ever 
been  from  your  previous  publications,  or  as  the  least 
literary  of  your  readers  can  be ;  and  as  hopeful  that  it 
will  succeed  and  prove  a  means  of  comfort  to  you.  as  the- 
most  ancient  and  familiar  of  your  friends.  I  know 
that  your  work  can  never  do  by  a  tenth  part  so  much 
ill  to  my  brother  and  myself,  as  it  may  do  good  to  you-— » 
for  every  book,  however  similar  to  others,  finds  in  a 
great  measure  new  channels  for  itself ;  and  still  more 
certain  am  I,  that  the  most  jealous  and  unworthy  feel- 
ings we  could  entertain,  would  be  ineffectual  in  pro- 
tecting us  from  the  consequences  of  your  supplanting 
our  humble  sheets  in  the  public  favour.  My  brother 
and  I  feel  much  pleasure  in  observing  that  a  writer  so* 
much  our  senior,  and  so  much  our  superior,  should  have 
thought  our  plan  to  such  an  extent  worthy  of  his  adop* 
tion,  and  hope  your  doing  so  will  only  furnish  additional 
proof  of  the  justice  of  our  calculations.  This  leads  me 
to  remark,  that,  while  1  acknowledge  the  truth  of  vour 

{>reten8ions  to  having  been  the  reviver  of  the  periodical 
iterature  of  a  former  age,  and  have  looked  to  your- 
manner  of  treating  light  subjects  as  in  part  the  model 
of  our  own,  1  must  take  this  and  every  other  proper 
opportunity  of  asserting  my  elder  brother's  merit,  ae 
.  the  originator  of  cheap  respectable  publications,  of  the 
class  to  which  your  Journal  is  so  important  an  addition. 
In  the  starting  of  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal  in 
February,  1832,  he  was  unquestionably  the  first  to  d»- 
velope  this  new  power  of  the  printing-press ;  and,  con- 
sidering that  we  had  tome  little  character  (at  least  in 
Scodand)  to  lose,  and  encountered  feelings  in  our  lite- 
rary brethren  littie  less  apt,  I  mav  say,  to  deter  us  from 
our  object  than  the  terrors  whioi  asMuled  Rodolph  in 
the  Witch's  Glen  (a  simile  more  expressive  than  it  le- 
apt), I  humbly  conceive  that,  when  the  full  utility  of 
my  brother's  invention  shall  have  been  perceived  by  the 
world,  as  I  trust  it  will  in  time,  he  will  be  fully  entided 
to  have  his  claims  allowed  without  dispute. 

"That we  have  regretted  to  find  ourselves  the  objects 
of  so  many  of  die  meaner  order  of  feeling  among  our 
brethren,  it  would  be  vain  to  deny*  I  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  we  would  have  been  ill  to  satisfy  indeed,  if 
the  admission  of  our  weekly  sheet  into  almost  every 
family  of  the  middle  rank,  and  many  of  the  lower 
throughout  the  eountry,  had  not  more  than  compensated 
us  for  that  affliction.  Our  labours,  moreover,  are  profit- 
able beyond  our  hopes,  beyond  our  wants,  besides 
yielding  to  us  a  ceaseless  revenue  of  pleasure,  in  the 
sense  they  convey  to  us  of  daily  and  hourly  improving 
the  hearts  and  understandings  of  a  large  portion  of  our 
species.  That  you  may  aim  as  heartily  at  this  result, 
and  be  as  successful  in  obtaining  it,  is  the  wish  of 
"  Dear  Sir, 

**  Your  sincere  Friend  and  Servant, 

**  Robert  Chambebs." 

We  shall  add  nothing  to  this,  being  naturally  willing 
to  leave  Mr.  Chambers  in  possession  of  bis  pleasant 
**  last  word,"  except  that  the  appearance  of  the  Tatlerwu 
antecedent  to  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Journal,  and  that  in 
the  Indicator,  and  in  the  Tatler  also,  (if  we  recollect 
righdy.)  we  professed  a  wish  to  extend  an  acquaintance 
with  matters  of  intellectual  refinement  among  the  unedu- 
cated. The  zeal  of  our  correspondent,  however,  in  beoalf 
of  his  brother's  claim,  is  so  good  a  thing  for  its  own  sake, 
that  we  are  far  from  anxious  to  contest  this  point  with 
him  ;  and  heartily  willing  are  we  to  acknowledge,  that 
these  gentlemen  have  had  a  vrider  and  more  popular 
view  of  the  opening  of  cheap  literature  to  the  many, 
than  we  ever  had  till  now.  In  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
all,  we  will  yield  to  nobody ;  but  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  best  means  of  extending  its  operation,  others 
have  surpassed  us ;  and  we  hope  to  shew,  that  we  have 
profited  by  their  example.  We  take  this  opportunity 
of  observing,  that  among  the  foremost,  if  not  the  very 
first,  to  lower  the  price  of  respectable  periodical  litera- 
ture, though  not  professedly  to  extend  it  to  those  whe 
have  missed  a  classical  education,  was  the  Atken^nm^ 
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The  Hoate  of  Commons  have  been  dbcossing  a  grant 
of  money  for  the  purchase  of  two  pictures  for  the  National 
Gallery  ;  and  all  parties,  in  and  out  of  doors,  have  ac- 
corded with  it.  We  need  not  say  how  we  rejoice  in 
this  harmonious  and  intelligent  view  of  what  in  a  ruder 
state  of  society  would  be  foolishly  thought  a  foolish 
question.  No  advantage  to  the  public  was  left  out  of 
sight,  commercial,  intellectual,  or  moral ;  and  Tory, 
Whig,  and  Radical,  all  testified  to  it  One  member 
spoke  of  the  benefits  derived  to  the  artizan  from  the  dif- 
fosion  of  the  beautiful  designs  of  antiquity :  and  another 
gare  it  as  his  opinion,  that  no  people  in  the  country 
derived  more  pleasure  from  the  exhibition  of  iroxkB  of 
art  than  the  poorer  classes. 

We  believe  it.  They  see  and  feel  in  it  much  more 
than  they  at  present  know.  We  have  seen  peasants 
walking  quietly  in  the  Florentine  gallery  delighted 
with  all  they  saw,  and  proud  of  it ;  and  not  an  atom  is 
defaced  in  Florence  of  the  fine  sculptures  that  stand  in 
the  open  square.  The  people,  being  trusted  with  them, 
tespect  them.  It  will  be  so  in  England  as  the  fine  arts 
advance ;  and  their  progress  is  observable  in  several 
instances,  especially  in  the  popularity  of  the  wood-cuts 
in  the  Penny  Magasine,  which  have  at  once  followed 
and  fostered  it ;  busts  and  statues  have  taken 
place  of  the  old  dogs  and  parrots,  on  the  heads  of 
itinerant  venders ;  and  people  having  once  been  ac- 
customed  to  these,  will  never  like  anything  less — ^will 
never  return  to  an  inferior  taste.  I'be  circumstance  is 
good  for  all  parties.  It  gives  a  new  addition  to  their 
world,  whatever  it  be;  elevates  the  depressed  (con- 
scions  and  proud  that  its  fellow-creatures  can  have 
created  such  woriis) ;  lowers  false  pride  (which  can  do 
nothing  like  them) ;  lends  to  put  hope,  and  patiences, 
and  consideration,  and  a  just  sense  of  human  right  and 
enjoyment  into  conflicting  parties  of  all  kinds — ^hu- 
manizes every  body.  Nothing  brutal  can  do  such  things, 
nor  remain  entire  and  unmitigated  before  them.  Brute 
force  cannot  do  them — nor  mere  power  of  any  sort — 
mere  wealth — mere  rank — mere  will.  But  in  those 
Tooms,  hung  with  beautiful  pictures,  rank,  riches,  and 
poverty  meet  together  in  the  very  persons  of  the  painters, 
all  swallowed  up  and  forgotten  in  the  gorgeous  spirit  of 
their  genius.  There,  besides  Titian  and  Michael  An- 
gelo,  who  were  *'  gentlemen  bom,**  and  Raphael,  him* 
•elf  the  son  of  a  painter,  are  the  "great  Caracci," 
who  were  the  offspring  of  a  tailor ;  and  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  who  was  another  (so  called  by  reason  of  it,  Sarto 
meaning  a  tailor);  and  Tintoretto,  which  means  a 
dyer ;  and  the  magician  of  light  and  darkness,  Rem- 
brandt, who  was  the  son  of  a  miller ;  and  the  **  divine 
Claude  Lorrain,"  who  was  bred  a  pastry-cook,  and  who 
has  now  a  whole  province  to  his  name,  while  the  princes 
of  Lorrain  are  forgotten. 

"  A  museum,"  say  the  newspapers,  "  consisting  of 
many  valuable  specimens  of  morbid  anatomy,  midwifery, 
and  casts,  with  numerous  prints  and  drawings,  has  been 
presented  to  the  London  University  for  the  use  of  the 
stodenu  of  the  New  North  London  Hospital,  which  will 
be  opened  at  Michaelmas  with  one  hundred  and  ten 
beds,  by  Gore  Clough,  esq.,  of  Upper  Norton-street, 
FitsToy -square.  The  preparations  are  for  the  most  part 
in  excellent  preservation,  and  have  been  carefully  col- 
lected at  an  expenditure  of  S,000<.  The  gift  of  this 
valuable  addition  to  the  Museum  of  the  University,  was 
communicated  on  Wednesday  last  to  the  committee,  and 
it  will  be  deposited  in  a  temporary  apartment  till  the 
large  room  about  to  be  fitted  up  is  ready  for  iu  recep- 
tion.'* Men  are  to  be  envied  who  can  make  presents 
like  these. 


"  The  learned  and  scientific  society  at  Geneva,  which 
eorresponds  in  the  nature  of  its  institution  with  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  have  elected  Mrs.  Somerville  a 
member, — the  first  instance  of  a  similar  distinction  con- 
ferred on  a  female  by  that  learned  body.*'  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville, wife  of  Dr.  Somerville  physician,  is  the  lady  so 
distinguished  at  present  for  her  knowledge  of  the 
sciences.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Royal  Society 
will  follow  the  example.  Ladies  have  been  members  of 
Royal  Academies  of  Painting,  and  of  Societies  of  Botany, 
why  not  of  any  other  institution  of  art  or  science  t 
There  is  more  jealousy  than  any  thing  else  in  withhoA- 
ing  public  honours  from  the  sex,  especially  when  those 
honours  are  of  a  gentle  and  comparatively  private 
nature,  unquestionably  fitted  for  them,  and  calculated 
only  to  do  good. 


We  hope  to  sec  the  days  before  long,  when  audiences 
will  be  refined  enough  to  be  able  to  hear  public  lectures 
on  art  and  science  from  the  lips  of  females;  which 
would  give  the  maxims  of  taste  and  wisdom,  one  would 
think,  a  peculiar  grace.  About  a  hundred  years  back» 
a  lady  named  Gaetana  Agnesi,  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  University  uf  Bologna*  and  read  lectures 
accordingly.  Our  celebrated  £nglish  professor,  Colsoo, 
learnt  the  Italian  language  on  purpose  to  translate 
a  work  of  hers ;  which  was  subsequently  published  in 
two  volumes  quarto,  by  the  late  Baron  Maseres.  Our 
learned  readers  will  be  reminded,  and  our  unlearned 
ones  interested  to  hear,  of  the  famous  Hypatia,  daughter 
and  successor  of  Theon,  the  mathematician  at  Alezaa* 
dria,  in  the  days  of  Theodosius  the  Second ;  a  female, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  sciences  was  graced  by  all  the 
charms  of  beauty,  innocence,  and  elegant  manners. 
Strange  picture,  to  precede  the  tragedy  of  her  death ! 
All  these  attractions  which  made  her  admired  and  beloved 
of  every  body  not  brutalized  by  intolerance,  did  not 
hinder  her  being  torn  to  pieces  during  one  of  the  horri- 
ble broils  that  disgraced  the  unchristian  Christians  of 
that  day, — frightful  perverters  of  the  doctrines  of  their 
divine  Master,  whose  tenderness  was  never  more  affect- 
ingly  evinced  than  towards  women.  See  the  account 
somewhere  in  Gibbon ;  or  in  any  dictionary. 

We  cannot  suffer  the  Fourth  volume  of  Allan  Cun- 
ningham's edition  of  Burnt  to  appear*  without  saying 
how  interesting  it  is  both  in  poetry  and  comment*  There 
are  two  good  vignettes,  after  dravnngs  by  Mr.  D.  O. 
Uill,— one  very  pleasant,  and  striped  with  sunshine 
across  the  tree-bordered  road,  vrith  one  of  the  poet's 
bonnie  lasses  going  along  with  her  milk>pail, — ^the  other 
the  field  of  Bannock-bum,  where  Bruce  dealt 'that  tre- 
mendous blow  at  his  assailant  before  battle,  which 
was  the  harbinger  of  his  great  victory.  It  was  thought, 
no  doubt,  in  old  times,  by  soldiers  and  others,  that  no 
new  glory  could  come  to  the  field  of  Bannockbum,  un* 
less  another  victory  should  happen  there.  Yet  a  pea- 
sant has  touched  it  with  an  immortal  hand,  and  made 
it  sing  for  joy. 

MOBE  ADMIRABLE  MAXIMS  AND  8DO- 
OE8TIONS  FROM  MR.  BENTHAM'S  UN- 
PUBIiISHED   DirORK. 

AUturd  Hinderanen  tf  Comfort, — How  many  little 
pleasures  are  interfered  with  by  the  meddling  of  un- 
welcome intruders, — how  many  checked  by  the  asce- 
tisism,  or  the  ill  nature,  or  the  ridicule,  or  the  scorn  of  a 
bye-stander  ?  How  many  trifling  vexations  are  aggra- 
vated by  the  dissocial  qualities,  or  heedless  deport- 
ment of  a  looker  on  ?  At  the  end  of  a  day  how  much 
total  loss  is  there  not  of  happiness  by  inattention  to 
those  small  elements  of  which  it  is  composed  t  What 
ao  Aggregate  amount  is  made  up  of  those  particles  of 
pain  produced  by  carelessness  alone !  The  time  will, 
perhaps,  arrive  when  all  these  sources  of  evil  will  be  inves- 
tigated, grouped  together  in  their  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics, illustrated  by  examples,  and  their  inconsis- 
tency with  virtue  be  made  so  apparent,  that  opinion  will 
take  charge  of  their  extirpation.— opinion,  which  to  en- 
lighten and  to  make  influential,  is  the  highest  purpose 
of  the  moralist. 

Right  of  Reproif. — In  ordinary  cases,  the  justifications 
pot  forth  for  the  infliction  of  pain  by  discourse,  are  not 
tenable.  It  is  far  from  sufficient  to  say  that  the  asser- 
tions made  are  true ;  it  is  far  from  sufficient  to  pretend 
that  the  person  on  whom  the  pain  is  inflicted  deserves 
the  infliction  ;  it  is  far  from  sufficient  to  urge  that  he  is 
reckless  or  worthless,  or  that  you  deal  charitably  with 
his  misconduct.  Unless  you  can  come  and  show,  that 
preponderant  good  is  to  result  from  the  sufferings  you 
create,  your  vituperation  of  your  victim,  your  laudation 
of  yourself,  are  but  vain  and  wasted  words.  The 
right  to  reprehend  is,  in  itself,  a  virtual  claim  to  supe- 
riority, and  a  claim  which  is  likely  to  hurt  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  him  upon  whom  it  is  exercised.  Reprehension 
is  awarded  punishment:  and  in  proportion  to  the 
doubtfulness  of  the  title  to  arbitrate  and  condenm,  of 
him  who  thus  takes  on  himself  the  functions  of  coo- 
demner,  will  be  the  perils  incurred  by  his  own  self- 
interest,  from  the  enmity  of  the  party  punished.  The 
extent  of  his  malevolence  will  be  measured  by  the  same 
standard,  and  the  amount  of  his  usurpation  will  be 
measured  by  the  needless  severity  of  his  reprehension. 

Imperiiiusness. — ^This  is  the  attempt  to  strengthen  ar- 
gument by  despotic  authority.  Not  satisfied  even  with 
being  right,  some  men's  pleasure  seems  to  consist  in 
putting  others  in  the  wrong.  They  must  have  a  tri- 
umph for  their  dogmatism  as  well  as  their  reason,  lliey 
must  humiliate  while  they  subdue.  1*hey  will  beat 
down  a  companion,  even  thoueh  his  downfall  should  not 
be  needful  to  their  success.  Not  only  shall  their  oppo- 
nent be  in  the  wrong,  but  .they  vrill  extort  from  him  a 
confession  that  he  is  in  the  wrong.  They  condemn  him— 
others  condemn!  but  their  tyranny  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  but  a  declaration  of  self-condemnation  from  Oie 
condemned  himself^ 


A  form  of  imperieuimess  is  that  of  positive  and  un* 
qualified  assertion,  which  is  made  more  offensive  wheii 
it  contradicts  an  opposite  opinion  expressed  by  another ; 
and  the  arrogance  becomes  heightened,  if  the  assertion 
be  of  a  nature  not  to  be  substantiated  by  proof. 

Of  the  same  kind  are  positive  assertions  as  to  matters 
of  fact,  not  witnessed  by  the  assertor,  the  proof  of  which 
depends  ufton  evidence ;  assertions  making  no  reference 
to  that  evidence,  but  demanding  belief  on  no  other 
ground  than  the  assertion  itself. 

Feremptoriness  of  decision ;  before  an  opportunity  ha* 
beoi  given  to  others  to  express  their  convictions,  is  a 
nsmpation,  shutting  the  door  upon  discussion.  Peremp« 
toriness  of  decision,  after  an  opinion  has  been  given  by 
others,  is  annoying  and  ofiiensive. 

Uselets  eontnsdiction  is  another  violation  of  benevo- 
lence ;  it  is  also  an  exhibition  of  folly ;  for  while  it 
manifesu  impotence,  it  wounds  power. 

Assumtngneu.  There  is  a  form  of  imperiousness  soma* 
what  less  annoying,  butf  still  worthy  of  discouragement 
and  reprobation,  which  may  be  called  •uamingntti.  It 
generally  displays  itself  in  the  naked  and  crude  a«er- 
tion  of  an  alledged  matter  of  fact,  without  referenco  to 
any  pmpieftt  ititerett.  Its  pretension  is  to  daaaad 
impkcit  credence. 

Aitiee,  Discourse  may  wound  by  advice-giving,  in* 
yolving  in  it  the  appearance  of  reprehension,  or  exhibiting 
itself  in  a  shape  implying  the  possession  of  an  authority 
not  recognised  by  the  hearer.  Even  tiie  giving  good 
advice  is  the  assumption  of  anthority  on  the  scoro 
of  wisdom. 

It  is  Mr.  Godwin,  we  think,  who  has  remarked,  that 
^  advice  is  not  disliked  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  so 
few.  people  know  how  to  give  it.  Perhaps  the  art  of 
giving  advice  may  be  summed  up  in  few  words,  ma 
consisting  in  accompanying  it  with  a  confession  of  our 
own  imperfections,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  good 
qualities  of  the  person  advised.  But  "  we  may  have  no 
imperfections  to  confess,  nor  the  person  any  good  quali* 
ties  to  enumerate ! !"  Oh  then,  in  neither  case,  we  may 
rest  assured,  will  our  advice  do  any  good. 

Sttccets,  Want  of  judgment  may  be  evinced,  as  welt 
by  regarding  success  as  improbable  where  it  is  probable^ 
as  regarding  it  as  probable  where  it  is  improbable. 

Excellent  memorandum  for  letter-writers.  If  a  friend 
be  permanently  distant^  do  not  communicate  to  him  any 
vexation  of  yours  which  he  is  unable  to  relieve.  You 
will  spare  him  all  the  suffering  that  his  sympathy  wonid 
have  excited. 

National  Pr^udices,  From  the  moment  in  which  the 
exercise  of  certain  expressions  of  good -will  is  exclusively 
directed  to  the  body,  the  class,  or  nation  to  which  we 
belong,  and  is  denied  to  odiers,  from  the  moment  in 
which  they  break  out  into  words  and  deeds  of  antipathy,, 
from  the  moment,  in  which  the  fact,  that  a  fellow  man 
•peaks  a  different  language,  or  lies  under  a  different 
government,  constitutes  him  an  object  for  contempt,  ab- 
horrence, or  misdoings,  -^  from  that  moment  it  is  mal- 
eficent. A  toast  for  example  in  America  has  been  given, 
"  Our  country,  right  or  wrong,"  which  is,  in  itself,  a 
proclamation  of  maleficence,  and  if  brought  into  opera- 
tion, might  lead  to  crimes  and  follies  on  the  widest 
conceivable  field,  —  to  plunder,  murder,  and  all  the 
consequences  of  unjust  war.  Not  less  blame-worthy 
was  the  declaration  of  a  prime-minister  of  this  country, 
*<that  England — nothing  but  England,  —  formed  any 
portion  of  his  care  or  concern."  An  enlarged  philan- 
thropy indeed,  might  have  given  to  both  expressions  a 
Deontological  meaning,  since  th6  true  interests  of  na* 
tions,  as  the  true  interests  of  individuals,  are  equally 
those  of  prudence  and  benevolence;  but  the  phrasea 
were  employed  solely  to  justify  wrong,  if  that  wrong 
were  perpetrated  by  the  land  or  government  which  we 
call  our  own. 

Suppose  a  man  were  to  give  as  a  toast,  in  serious 
earnest,  '*  Myself,  right  or  wrong  V  Yet  the  above 
assumptions  of  false  patriotism  both  in  America  and 
Enghmd,  are  founded  on  no  better  principle. 

Good  Hint  to  a  very  Common  Hrrar, — If  called  upon 
to  give  an  unfavourable  opinion  as  to  a  saying  of  any 
kind,  or  a  work  of  which  you  disapprove,  do  not  be  for- 
ward to  communicate  your  disapprobation,  merely  be- 
cause your  self-love  is  flattered  by  the  appeal  made  to 
you**  judgment. 

Needless  Recurrence  to  the  Past,  —  Be  cautious  not  to 
drag  forward  ill-conduct,  which,  but  for  your  reference 
to  it,  might  be  forgotten.  Except  for  some  obvious  pur- 
pose of  future  good,  to  treasure  up  in  your  mind  the  re- 
cords of  old  misdeeds  of  others,  is  to  sin  against  pru- 
dence and  benevolence ;  it  is  to  make  your  breast  a 
store-house  of  pain,  to  be  inflicted  on  yourself  and  on 
others.  The  expression  of  dissatisfaction  at  past  ill- 
conduct,  when  it  has  no  reference  to  present  ill-conduct, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  not  likely  to  prevent  future  ill- 
conduct,  is  the  creation  of  misery  to  no  end  whatever, 
or  to  a  bad  end.  [Goethe  in  his  novel  of  "  Wilhelm 
Meister,"  speaking  of  a  circumstance  that  had  taken 
place,  says,  admirably,  **  For  one  thing,  the  evil  was 
already  done ;  and  though  people  of  a  singularly  strict 
and  harsh  temper  are  wont  to  set  themselves  forcibly 
against  the  past,  and  thus  to  increase  the  evil  that  can- 
not be  remedied,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  acr 
tually  done,  exerts  a  resistless  effect  on  most  minds. 
An  event  which  lately  appeared  impossible,  takes  place, 
so  oon  as  it  has  occurred,  with  what  occurs  daily." 
Carlyle*s  Translation.  Whittaker  and  Co.  Vol.  i.  p.  81.] 

Admirable  Rule  for  Real  or  Supposed  Grounds  tfCom- 
plaint, — If  you  imagine  you  have  cause  for  complsin- 
against  any  mani  on  the  ground  of  his  miscondurf  coc 
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tmdi  yoQ,  Md  if -it  «ppt«r  to  y«i  aIqm  tfattt  ht  should 
hm  isdoim&d  of  diii,  t»lco  cftro  tfaftt  tko  coanmkation 
W  mado  to  as  to  give  kim  thelsast  psisihlo  mamuyaoiem ; 
do  not  convey  your  exDrtsMon  ia  a  waf  to  maka  Jbim 
■apposo yoa tbiiik  ill  of  bimi  so spsak  that  ke aiaj re- 
gard jou  as  attriboting  his  oaadact  to  a  t:a«sa  in  whisk 
keisltttlsoraotat  aUiobiaaos.  Yoakasaaskodfainir 
lor  esunpis,  to  visit  yoa :  ks  has  nailkar  deas  ihis»jior 
soat  an  answer :  ke  oof^t  to  have  eoma*  or  at  leant  ta 
kava  given  a  reason  why  ka  would  not«or  did  aoi  eoma. 
Impute  his  neglect  to  tha  posstbia  ausoanaaga  of  year 
letter;  or  if  tke  message  was  a  verbaleaa,  to  ptekabie 
miiconeeption  on  the  ]^  ol  the  heamr ;  toiiaeonoep* 
tion*  or  miaezpression,  or  fbr^stlnkieas ;  /or  ^  tkt  ifitet 
mi^  iesf  been  pradiisad  6y  any  ^tktm  tmimfthmk 
no  insineeriiy  in  a  man*$  enf^edrng  as 


XiBOBNDS  OF  RZOKARD  TRB  GOOD,  DIZKB 
or  NORMANDY. 

IKOM  THS  <*  LAYS  AKD  UNffiNM  OV  TAftlOVS  KATIOlia," 
WQ.  t,  (JVWt  rUBUSHBD)  COXTAXVIMO   **  IiATa  ^MM9 

Iv  was  the  costoBs  of  Pake  Bkskaid  of  Nonnaiidy, 
called  the  Good,  to  ramble  about  by  ni^t  as  well  aa  by 
day,  and  tkoMh  ke  met  wiik  many  phasloms  be  vras 
never  afiraid  ot  tkem.  ,  As  he  was  so  moch  abroad  in 
ike  former  seasoOt  it  was  commonly  reported  that  he 
ooakl  see  as  well  in  (ke  dark  as  otker  men  by  daylighi. 
Whenever  ke  came  to  an  abbey  or  a  cbuv^,  he  was 
snre  to  stop  and  pray  outside,  if  he  coald  not  gain 
admission  within.  One  night  as  ke  was  riding  atong 
wrapt  in  meditation,  and  far  from  any  attendant,  he^ 
•lighted,  according  to  custom,  before  a  church,  fastened* 
Jtts  horse  at  the  door,  and  went  ia  to  pray.  He  passed 
a  coffin  which  lay  on  a  bier,  threw  his  gloves  on  a 
ieading*desk  in  the  choir,  and  knelt  before  the  altar, 
kissed  the  earth,  and  commenced  his  devotions.  He  had 
scarcely  done  so  when  he  heard  a  strange  noise  pro^ 
oeeding  from  the  bier  behind  him.  He  tamed  round, 
(for  he  feared  nothing  in  the  world ;)  and  looking 
towards  the  place,  said,  *<  Whether  thou  art  a  good  or 
a  bad  thing,  be  still  and  rest  in  peace !"  The  Duke 
tiien  proceeded  with  his  prayer,  whether  it  was  long  or 
short  I  cannot  tell,  and  at  the  conclusion  signed  hinuelf 
with  the  cross  saying 

Ptr  bDcilKBam  sanctoB  crads 
Libera  me  dc  malignis 
Domine  Dens  Salotis. 

Through  this  sign  of  the  Holy  Crois^ 
Deliver  me  from  the^vll  Ohes, 
Lord  God  of  my  Sslvados. 

He  then  sorose,  and  said,  *'  Lord  iato  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit."  He  took  his  sword,  and  as  he  wsa 
preparing  to  leave  the  church,  behold  the  devil  stood  boh 
upright  at  the  door,  extending  his  long  arms,  aa  if  to 
seixe  Richud,  and  prevent  his  departure.  The  latter 
drewkis  sword,  cut  the  figure  down  the  centre,  andoent 
it  throagh  the  bier.  Whether  it  cried  or  net  I  do  not 
know«  When  Richard  came  to  his  horse  ontiide  the 
door,  he  perceived  that  he  had  forgotten  kis  gloves ; 
and  as  he  did  not  wish  to  lose  them,  he  returned  into 
the  chancel  for  them.  Few  men  would  have  done  as 
much*  Wherefore  he  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed,  both 
in  the  churches  and  in  the  maiket  places,  that  in  fatare 
no  corpse  should  be  left  alone  till  it  was  buried. 

Another  adventure  happened  to  the  Duke,  which 
made  people  woader,  and  which  would  not  so  easily 
have  been  beKeved,  were  it  not  so  well  known.  1  kave 
heard  it  from  many,  who  had  in  Uke  manner  heard  it 
hom.  their  foreikthen ;  hot  often  throogh  carelessness, 
idleness  or  ignorance,  many  a  good  mle  is  not  com- 
mitted to  writing  though  it  would  prove  very  entertain^ 
ing.  At  that  time  there  was  a  sacristan,*  whe  vras 
ffedceaed  a  proper  monk  and  one  of  good  r^rt ;  but 
the  more  a  man  is  praised,  the  more  the  devil  assaults 
him,  and  watches  the  more  for  an  occasion  to  tempt 
him.  So  it  happened  to  the  Sacristan.  One  day,  so 
the  devil  would  have  it,  as  he  was  passing  bv  the  church 
about  his  business,  he  saw  a  marvellously  nne  woman, 
and  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her.  His  passion 
knows  no  bounds.  He  must  die  if  he  cannot  have  her  ; 
so  he  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  come  at  his  end. 
He  talked  to  her  io  much,  and  made  her  so  max^ 
promises,  that  the  fair  dame  at  last  appobted  a  meet- 
mg  in  the  evening  at  her  own  house.  She  told  him 
that  he  must  pass  over  a  narrow  bridge  or  rotten  plank 
which  lay  across  the  river  Robec ;  that  there  was  no 
other  way,  and  that  she  could  not  be  spoken  with  any 
where  else.  —  When  the  night  came,  and  the  other 
monks  were  asleep,  the  Sacristan  grew  impatient  to  be 
gone.  He  wanted  no  companion,  so  he  went  alone 
to  the  bridge  and  ventured  on  it.  Whether  he  stumbled 
or  slipt,  or  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  I  cannot  tell,  but  he 
fell  into  the  water,  and  was  drowned. 

As  soon  as  his  soul  left  the  body,  the  devil  seized  it, 
and  was  posting  away  with  it  to  hell,  when  an  angel 
met  him,  and  stroTe  with  him  which  of  them  should  pos- 
sess it :  wherefore  a  great  dispute  arose  between  them, 
each  givine  a  reason  in  support  of  his  claim.  Says  the 
devil,  "  Thou  dost  me  wrong,  in  seeking  to  deprive  me 
of  the  soul  I  am  carrying ;  dost  thou  not  know  that 
every  soul  taken  in  sin  is  mine  ?  This  was  in  a  wicked 
way.  and  in  a  wicked  way  I  have  seised  it.  Now  the 
Scripture  itself  says, '  As  I  find  thee,  so  I  will  judge 
thee.'    This  monk  I  found  in  evil,  of  whidi  the  business 

a  KttPff  sf  lbs  diarA  novssblss  and  sscrsd  vsssds. 


ke  was  abent  is  saiicisnt  proof,  and  tkers  needs  no 
other.''  Replies  the  aa^,  '*  Hold  thy  peace ;  it  shall 
not  be  so.  The  monk  led  a  good  life  in  his  abbey,  he 
conducted  himself  well  and  faithfully,  and  no  one  ever 
saw  ill  of  him.  The  Scripture  saith,  that  which  is  rea- 
sonable and  right,  every  good  work  skall  be  rewarded, 
and  eve^  evil  one  puaisl^d.  Tbea  this  monk  ought  to 
be  rewarded  for  the  good  we  know  he  has  done ;  but 
kow  could  that  be  if  he  were  suffered  to  be  damned  1 
fie  had  not  committed  any  sfai  when  thon  didst  take 
mmI  ceadeaw  kim.  Howbeit,  be  had  left  the  abbey, 
aad  did  come  to  the  bridge,  he  might  have  turned  haok 
if  he  had  not  fallen  into  the  river ;  and  he  ought  not  to 
be  so  much  punished  for  a  sin  which  he  never  committed. 
Vor  his  fooKsh  intention  alone,  thou  coademnest  him, 
mad  in  that  tkoa  art  wrong.  Let  the  aool  alone,  aad  aa 
for  the  striie  betwixt  thee  and  me,  let  ns  go  to  Duke 
Richard,  and  abide  by  hie  opinion.  Neither  side  will 
have  any  reason  to  complain  -,  he  will  decide  honettty 
and  wisely,  for  fidae  jod^nent  is  not  tobe  fonnd  in  him. 
To  what  he  says  we  will  both  submit  without  any  nMee 
dispute.*'  Says  the  devil,  **  I  consent  to  it ;  and  let  the 
soul  remain  between  ns." 

They  immediately  went  to  Richard's  chamber,  who 
WM  then  ia  bed.  He  had  been  asleep,  bet  jest  thsn  ke 
was  awake  aad  refiecting^upon  divem  thii^s.  They  sa- 
inted to  him  how  the  monk  bad  left  his  monastery  on 
an  evil  errand,  how  he  had  fallen  from  the  bridge,  and 
keen  drowned  without  doing  evil,  lliey  desired  him  to 
judge  which  of  tkem  should  take  pomeasien  of  tke  soul. 
Answers  Richard,  brieiy,  "  Go  ionmedimtely,  and  re- 
store the  soul  to  the  body  ;  let  him  then  be  placed  on 
the  bridge,  on  the  very  spot  from  which  he  tumbled ; 
and  if  he  sidvances  one  foot,  nay,  ever  so  little,  let  Nick 
^o  and  take  him  away  without  further  hindrance  ;  but 
if  the  monk  turns  back,  let  him  do  so  unmolested. 
Neither  ooold  say  nay  to  this  decision^  so  they  did  as  ke 
had  said.  The  soul  was  returned  to  the  body,  the  body 
restored  to  life,  and  the  monk  placed  on  the  very  part 
of  the  bridge  whence  he  had  fallen.  As  soon  as  the 
poor  feHow  perceived  that  ke  was  standing  uprigkt  on 
tke  bridge,  he  ran  back  as  quickly  as  tkough  he  had 
trod  on  a  snake  ;  he  did  not  even  stay  to  bid  the  devil 
and  the  angel  good  bye.  On  his  reacUng  the  abbey,  he 
s&ook  his  wet  clothes,  and  crept  into  a  comer.  He  was 
still  terrified  at  the  thought  of  death,  and  he  could  not 
well  say  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive.  The  next  morn- 
ing Richard  went  to  the  abbey  church  to  pmy.  The 
Duke  caused  him  to  be  brought  before  the  abbot, 
^  Brother,"  says  Richard,  '*  what  think  you  now  t  How 
-came  you  to  be  takeni  Takecate  anotker  time  how  you 
pass  the  bridge.  Tell  the  abbot  what  you  have  aeen  to- 
night." The  monk  blushed,  and  was  ashamed  in  the 
presence  of  hb  superior  and  the  duke.  He  confessed 
all,  how  he  went,  bow  he  perished,  how  the  devil  had 
deceived  him,  and  how  the  duke  had  delivered  him ;  he 
Telated  the  whole  matter,  which  was  confirmed  by  (he 
noble  Richard.  Thus  was  the  ^ing  noised  idyroad  and 
its  certainty  established.  Long  after  it  took  pUce,  this 
saying  beciune  a  proverb  in  Normandy,  *'  Sir  monk,  go 
gently,  take  care  of  yourself  wken  you  pass  over  the 
bridge." 


VWOm  «F  VUBUO  SmAKINO. 

m  the  BdUwr  of  tke  London  Jomrmd.^ 

Sm, — Pursuant  to  your  instructions,  I  yesterday  at- 
tended a  General  Meeting  of  the  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  convened  at  the  Three  Jolly 
Gardenen,  Portman  Market ;  and  am  happy  to  report, 
notwithstanding  the  illiberal  tone  of  many  of  the 
speeches,  that  a  very  high  degree  of  culture  was  observ- 
able in  the  generality ;  this  is  a  fac^  which  in  spite  of 
their  teeth,  cannot  be  denied. 

•A  general  gloom  pervaded  tke  aspect  of  the  meering ; 
though  this  was  somewhat  relieved  by  the  female  beauty 
present  in  the  galleries,  which  were  crowded  by  scions 
of  most  of  the  old  stock  of  the  kingdom.  Some 
pearesses  might  be  named,  nor  must  "  two  turn  cherries," 
the  rosiest  of  the  race— and  a  delicate  young  plum, 
bursting  with  sweete,  yet  in  all  the  immaculate  bloom 
of  you&,  be  forgotten.  1  was  happy  to  observe,  that 
the  lovely  duchess  Peach  retains  ail  the  mellow  charm 
BO  much  admired  in  her  complexion. 

Several  foreigners  of  distinction  were  present,  among 
whom  those  of  the  house  of  Oranob  were  most  re- 
markable. With  these  exceptions  the  meeting  was  exclu- 
sive d  I'outranee ;  so  much  so,  that  the  Hop  family  were 
stopped  at  the  doors,  as  they  declined  entering  without 
thc^  poles,  and  those  gentlemen  could  not  be  admitted 
till  the  sense  of  the  assembly  had  been  taken.  Hint 
was  soon  dpne.  Nothing  huaoan  was  to  be  seen  in  this 
solemn  convocation  !  with  the  honourable  exception  in 
the  favour  of  that  useful  bod^ — vulgariy  styled  old 
apple- women,  who  had  been  invited  :  under  the  guise  of 
one  of  these,  your  reporter  made  good  his  entrance. 

After  a  short  discussion.  Alderman  Melon  was  called 
to  the  chair.  The  portly  gentleman  excited  much  merri- 
ment in  the  galleries  from  the  manner  in  which  he  rolled 
to  his  seat.  There  was  a  green  and  yellow  nulonchoiy 
in  his  appearance  which  auised  the  young  ladies  to  ob- 
serve that  he  was  a  bachelor. 

Afterithe  chairman  had  stated  the  object  of  the  meet* 
ing,  and  implored  the  attention  of  the  vegetable  world 
to  the  necessity  of  union  among  themselves  in  these 
innovating  times, 

Wild  SraAWBBiiftT  arose,  and  in  a  rambling  speech 
wished  himself  to  be  understood  to  claim  the  protection 
of  the  laws.  Though  conmionly  called  Wild,  he  had  sown 
his  wild  oate ,  he  now  began  to  look  about  him,  and 


mt  ke  vras  sopersssded  and  feifetteo  in  4ka 
maiket.  He  was  a  great  landholder — he  had  keld  Iroox 
time  iomiemorial — ^it  was  said  that  no  restraint  was  put 
upon  him — that  he  had  some  of  the  most  lovely  spots  in. 
England  to  luxuriate  in — but  that  was  'nt  the  question  ; 
what  was  tke  nes  of  bis  f^mwimg,  if  he  ms  net  to4ie 
eaten  1  he  ckumed  a  vested  ri^t  in  tke  sroasachi  «£ 
Englishmen.  Alas  I  he  did  not  speak  for  himself — his 
davs  were  numbered — but  it  was  the  system  of  sacri- 
ficrag  the  luiuries  of  unite,  to  happiness  of  thousands, 
that  be  oomplaiaed  of— it  was  a  tywum  by  which  hm 
was  a  loser— it  was  ridicuk>as !  he  had  been  a  saf- 
ierer— it  was  flagitious !  England  would  have  cause  to 
mourn  over  the  extinction  of  her  wild  Strawberry.  Why 
could  'nt  men  eat  now  what  their  grandmothen  had  been 
but  too  happy  to  momUe  before  them.  No !  they  maat 
run  after  novelties ;  he  would  kave  them  beware  of  im- 
novations,  one  Hautbois  for  instance.  The  speaker 
closed  with  some  severe  reflections  on  Mr.  Winmott. 
(reiteruted  cheert,) 

OsBBN  Peas  then  rose,  and  ia  a  smaU  roice,  oofl»- 
plained  of  being^'orc^d  into  the  market  at  a  season  when 
his  forefathers  used  to  be  still  in  the  flower  of  their 
youth.  I  suppress  some  observations  made  by  this 
speaker  on  beine  debarred  from  the  pleasures  and  flirta- 
tmns  of  the  garden. 

Onion  then  begged  to  rise.  (A  twice,  **  Onion,  yon'se 
always  a-rising.^  Onion  however  proceeded  in  a 
manner  that  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  all  present. 

One  Crab,  alittkt  ill-favoured  personage,  then  gotoa, 
his  stalk.  He  stated  himself  to  come  of  a  breach  of  an 
almost  extinct  family:  he  was  remarkably  sharp  and 
pungent  in  his  observations  on  the  neglect  with  which 
he  was  now  treated ;  he  whose  name  occupied  so  dis- 
tingubhed  a  place  in  the  annals  of  old  England — (here 
the  gentleman  quoted  Shakspeare,  in  support  of  his 
position)— he  who,  whatever  his  enemies  might  say,  was 
BO  celebrated  for  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition  and 
intrinsic  worth.     (*'  Oh,  oh  !*'  from  a  knot  of  jolly  young 

S'ppins  wko  liad  insinuated  tkemselves  into  tke  meeting.) 
e  would  ask  why  tke  insipid  Codling,  a  fellow  of 
**  no  mark  or  likebhood/'  or  the  rascally  Russbt,  that 
booby  in  a  brown  coat,  should  find  more  favour  than 
himself.  Neither  did  he  care  a  Jig  for  the  mongrel 
Pbasm A1N.  He  denounced  the  fate  of  all  the  empires 
that  ever  fell,  upon  England  for  her  desertion  of  Crabp 
He  should  move  that  a  protection  du^  be  laid  on  all 
other  apples  :  it  was  no  consequence  that  people  made 
wry  mouths  at  him ;  it  was  a  symptom  of  bad  taste, 
wkick  time  would  eradicate. 

Fio  arose  to  express  his  wonderment  at  the  personal 
allusion  to  himself  in  the  speech  of  his  honourable  friend. 
He  would  appeal  to  the  meeting,  as  to  which  of  the  two, 
Apple  or  himself,  had  done  the  best  service  to  the  human 
mcse,  as  far  as  hiatories  went.  He  called  on  Cbab  to 
explain. 

Crab  must  decliae  explaining ;  what  he  had  said,  be 
had  said.  It  was  well  known  that  he  it  was  who  first 
introduced  Fia  and  his  friends  into  puMic  Kfe«-^Higk 
vrords  ensued,  and  both  parties  irere  ordered  into  & 
custody  of  the  proper  oficen. 

SvMMBm  Cabbage  and  Red  CABBAoarose  together, 
but  they  spent  the  time  allotted  to  speaking  in  a  squabble 
as  to  priority.  There  was  much  ill  blood  also  displayed 
between  worthy  *«  Master  Mustard-Seed*'  and  his 
old  rival,  one  Ca  arlock  ;  Mustard  was  evidently  very 
hot-headed. 

Medlar  next  caught  the  eye  of  the  Chairman.  As 
time  was  pressing,  he  would  trouble  them  with  a  few 
observations  on  the  change  of  seasons  in  England. 
(Cries  of  "  Question  !"  and  •*  Go  on  !")     He  would  be 

d d  if  he'd  go  on.    They  must  account  for  the  change 

of  climate  themselves !    Medlar  sat  down  evidenUy 
•mxiek  HMTt^Sfd. 

The  Chairman  then  arose,  aad,  previously  to  moving 
any  of  the  important  questions  to  be  submitted,  he  mus\ 
be  allowed  to  express  his  utter  abhorrence  of  those  hoi 
beds  of  corruption,  those  nurseries  of  all  that  is  bad,  in 
which  jackanapes,  eaiHng  themselves  Melons,  were 
constantly  reared.  He  was  a  lover  of  the  breath  of 
heaven,  and  would  own  himself  a  very  Persian  in  hie 
adoration  of  the  sun.  He  was  sure  he  spoke  the  sen- 
timente  of  his  worthy  friend  Cucumber,  whom  he 
had  the  honour  to  face. 

A  variety  of  resolstions  were  then  put  and  carried 
umi  eon, ;  said  resolutions  to  be  moulded  into  a  petition 
and  presented  to  the  Commons  House  by  any  one  of  the 
elderly  gentlemen  before  mentioned,  who  has  a  seat* 

After  the  Chairman  had  retired,  Deputy-chair  Co* 
CVMBBR  took  his  place,  and  proceeded,  in  a  lengthy  ha^ 
rangue,  to  prove  the  ability  of  the  worthy  Chairman — and 
his  own  eloquence.  In  proof,  he  said,  of  the  respectebility 
of  the  meeting,  he  needed  only  to  remind  those  present  of 
th«r  honourable  President,  Alderman  Melon,  whose 
propriety  of  conduct  and  high  connections  were  unim- 
peachable. In  proceeding,  the  speaker  had  occasion 
to  direct  all  eyes  to  the  galleries,  in  an  appeal  to  their 
fair  occupante,  when — shall  I  proceed — ^the  object  of  hfs 
comsMndadon  was  observed  seated  in  very  familiar  chat 
with  Mademoiselle  Orleans,  the  ripe  young  plum ! 
This  proceeding  of  Melon's  was  taken  in  high  dudgeon 
by  the  meeting — it  was  derogatory  !  it  was  indecor- 
ous! Elder-Berrt  was  observed  to  look  black« 
and  Lo¥E-Apple  turned  pale.  A  tremendous  uproar 
Aisued  ;  in  the  course  of  which,  vour  reporter  was  dis^ 
covered,  and  unmasked,  and  a  shower  of  Nuts  fell  on 
his  pericranium,  like  hail  on  the  glass  of  a  green -house* 
What  followed  is  unknown  ;  but  it  is  presumed  that 
gentler  councils  prevailed  in  your  Reporter's  behalf,  aa 
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he  ]iad  tbe  f alitCEictioa  to  find  bimaelf  this  moraing  is 
bia  own  bed  I 
Jie  begt  to  Mib«cribe  bimtelf.  Sic. 

Your  devoted  aad  obedient  serraat, 

T.  R, 


Any  further  stepe  tak«n  i 
commanicated* 


[  this  affiur  shall  be  iastantljr 


muentmam  an]>  osflKACiiBS} 

Oft  BOW  TO  MASS  CHBAP  FLBA80SES  COST  DBAS  TO  ALL 
PARTIES. 

«  Quid  tamcn  itta  velft  sfM  fktala  r 

aiMP.i»&iA2UM 

TftATELLiNa  on  horseback  in  a  remote  part  of  ihe 
island,  1  came  one  day  upon  a  scene  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary beautj.  A  geotle  slope  in  the  road  gradually 
nnfolded  to  view  a  tract  of  country,  of  no  vast  extent 
indetd,  bat  of  a  richaeas  and  hixoriance  not  to  bo 
surpassed.  Spacious  meadows  divided  by  hedges  full  of 
flowers  and  seog,  long  freah  grasa  giving  pasture  to  fat 
cattle,  venerable  trees,  like  aged  fathers,  spreading  forth 
their  charitable  arms,  and  a  fine  broad  river  holding  its 
loyal  course  through  the  midst  o£  all»  formed  a  ioul 
tmtwMe  nonzero  to  bo  met  bat  in  "  merry  England.** 
9 or  was  ^  next  object  that  presented  itself  lest  plea- 
aat  nor  less  Kngli^^-  Many  of  our  prospecu  in  this 
life  are  oboerved  to  begin  weU,  yet  "  ead"~thoy  say» 
**  in  smoke  ;'*  bvt  there  is  one  prospect  which  bigins  in 
smoker  and  is  nevertheless  dieering  and  delightful  from 
tho^wgtaniaf  t»  ike  omU  This  ia>  tho  apptoach  to  a 
country  village.  First  the  smoke,  then  half  a  cottage 
seen  through  trees*  then  voices,  then  a  cart,  then  a  red 
sign  across  a  road,  severally  confirm  the  joyful  assurance 
which  imparts  now  spirit  to  man  and  horse,  as  they 
ihorten  the  distance  that  sqfMuratoa  them  from  their 
Jesting  place. 

Having  reached  the  inn  and  refreshed  myself,  I  went 
out  OB  foot  to  enjoy  tho  seeaeiy  a  little  more  at  teisar^ 
After  pnraning  the  lino  of  the  road  fcr  a  short  wajr,  I 
reached  an  eminence  from  which  I  again  caught  a  view 
of  the  river,  tbe  beautiful  paalaioa  on  eilhei  side,  and 
rich  wood  beyond.  Feeling  inclined  for  a  pleasant 
ramUe,  1  bepn  to  look  abool  for  astile  of  a  break  in. 
tho  hedge,  by  which  I  might  ooit  tiie  road.  Bat  sdlo 
diere  was  none,  and  for  the  hedge,  though  I  tried  at 
vanoos  poiaU  to  effiact  a  passage.  I  only  sacceeded  in 
stmging  my  hands  with  tko  nottlee^  and  toarii^  my 
iMie*  aoioagst  tho  htien.  The  sight  of  a  gutcwMr  a 
tittle  farther  on  preoeotly  lelioved  mo ;  I  proceeded 
towards  it,  but  to  my  disappointment,  instead  of  afford- 
ilg  the  accommodatioQ  1  looked  for,  it  was  fonced  round 
about  with  brambles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
bvner  impenetraUo  as  tho  hedge  itselt  My  spirit  of 
opposition  began  to  be  roused  *,  I  had  tolsked  before,  aow 
Iwas  resolved  to  get  into  the  fields ;  at  first  my  idea 
las  simply  to  saunter  along  the  hedge-row,  and  listen 
tp  tho  biedih  now  I  becan  to  think  of  nothing  leso  than 
pieicing  the  wood,  and  exploring  the  banks  of  tho  rivor. 
Aad  as  "  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,"  I  did  not 
ful  to  isvont  tko  meaas  which  tho  gemM  lod  sef used, 
aoi  soon  fooad  myself  placed  within  reach  of  all  the 
bisatxfrxl  objects  I  had  been  admiriBg. 

My  first  movement  was  in  the  Arectioa  of  the  wood, 
which  I  felt  disposed  to  visit  partly  fh>m  the  heat  of  tho 
day,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  botanical  research.  I 
had  oo)y  ottered  it  a  few  minates,  when  Iheard  somo 
rastling  aunong  the  bushes  near  to  me,  and  the  next 
moment  two  men  each  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  started 
OB  in  confusion,  and  scampering  off  at  fuH  speed,  were 
naoet  instantly  out  of  sight.  Reaching  the  spot  frook 
which  they  had  issued,  I  found  a  hare,  two  rabbits,  and 
a  brace  or  two  of  partridges  on  the  groimd,  besides 
several  articles  of  use  lying  strewed  about,  wMch  sufB- 
dently  cenvineod  mo  that  the  nken  were  poachoxs  who 
had,  no  doubt,  mistaken  me  for  a  gamekeeper,  and 
preferred  flight  to  encounter. 

This  reminded  me  that  I  was  myself  treepasiing,  and 
hiving  no  wish  to  meet  with  gamekeepers  at  that 
moment,  nor  to  be  convicted  of  poaching  on  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  I  retreated  whence  I  came,  and  taking 
another  course,  made  towards  a  long  sloping  field  which 
I  saw  at  some  distance,  and  from  which  I  promised 
myself  I  should  behold  somo  paints  of  the  prospect  to 
pemliar  advantage.  So  I  sfaoald  if  I  could  have  ob- 
tained entrance  to  it,  bat  upon  a  nearer  approach,  I 
found  it  was  separated  from  me  by  a  stonewall  mouated 
with  broken  glass.  As  I  stood  looking  up  in  disappoint- 
ment at  this  mortifying  obstnictiaD,  1  caugnt  tne  voices 
of  two  boys  at  the  other  side  talking  to  one  another  in  a 
low  tone,  and  from  the  few  words  1  could  overhear,  I 
found  they  wore  secretly  discussing  and  arranging  the 
best  means  of  capturing  something — but  whether  uxds- 
nests  or  apples,  1  could  not  ascertain. 

Proceeding  along  by  the  side  of  tho  wall,  I  reached 
the  river.  Here  two  objects  caught  my  attention ;  tho 
fint  was  a  crowd  of  little  naked  boys,  aome  in  ikb 
water,  somo  running  aboat  on  tho  banks,  seme  dveseing; 
and  die  teeond  was  a  printed  board,  oa  whioh  *«  Notice 
was  given  that  all  persons  found  bathing  in  that  part  of 
the  river,"  and  so  forth,  should  be  "  panished  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law.**  The  bovs  did  not  a^ar  to 
see  mo,  and  really  they  were  in  suob  evident  enjoyment 
of  perfect  happiness  that  I  wished  them  iMt  to  seo  me. 
for  fear  they  should  tal^o  me  for  die  author  of  that  awfal 
.nroclamation,  and  be  put  to  flight  in  consequence. 
;Aheicfoie  I  evaded  theif  aoiase*  and  possaed  the  river 
k  the  contrary  direction. 


HaviB|  proceeded  the  distaace  of  about  half  a  miio, 
I  camo  m  sight  of  an  angler  who  was  seated  in  full 
ompk^,  with  all  the  aicaackery  of  his  amnsemeat  about 
him,  and  so  absorbed  in  what  he  was  doing  that  1  camo 
close  behind  him  without  his  perceiving  me.  "  What 
sport,  to  day  V  I  said,  by  way  of  opemng  the  conver- 
satioB.  Taken  by  surprise,  he  gave  soch  a  start  that  I 
thought  ho  would  have  tumbled  into  the  water.  Upon 
seeing  me,  his  face,  at  first  full  of  perplexity,  relaxed 
into  an  easier  expression,  and  upon  my  beegmg  that  I 
might  not  disturb  him,  ho  said,  **  Oh  no,  sir,  you  don't 
disturb  me.  I  perceive  jou  are  a  stranger/  and  ho 
resumed  his  rod.  But  his  manner  convinced  me  that, 
he  was  where  he  had  no  business  to  be»  and  that  when 
snrprisod  by  my  approach  ho  had  imagined  he  was  do* 
tooted.  Ho  probably  aaticip^ed  that  I  should  mako 
this  inleroneo,  for  he  presently  urged  mo  with  many  en* 
treaties  to  accept  of  some  fish,  which  I  qiuld  not  help 
looking  upon  as  a  kind  of  hush-money. 

It  was  now  getting  late,  and  I  began  to  turn  my  steps 
towards  tho  inn,  following  the  directions  of  my  friend 
the  angler,  who  took  the  peatost  pains  to  oblige  mo, 
and  gave  me  all  possible  mstruction  respecting  lanes 
and  fieldsb  Nevertheless  I  experi^ced  all  the  same 
kind  of  difficulties  aad  obstructions  on  my  return  that 
had  beset  me  before.  High  fonoes,  fortified  gates, 
stone  walls,  broken  glass,  &c.,  that  might  almost  mako 
one  suppose  the  country  was  invaded  by  an  enemy,  en- 
countered me  in  all  directions.  Having  made  my  way 
through  one  of  the  inclosorea,  1  just  perceived,  as  1 
was  leaving  it.  that  *'  spring-sunf  and  man-traps"  were 
*'set  in  thsso  grounds,*'  and  had  to  be  grateful  for 
having  neither  been  killed  nor  maimed  for  life,  in  the 
course  of  my  walk.  It  was  nine  o'clock  when  I  reached 
the  inn,  where,  after  paying  a  visit  to  tho  manger,  I  sat 
down  to  my  own  supper,  in  company  with  two  or  throe 
other  persoas;  my  host  soon  added  himsell  to  tho 
party,  of  which  1  was  not  sorry,  since  ho  seemed  aa 
willing  to  give  information  as  I  waa  to  receive  it 
'*  Yours  ia  a  beautiful  pari  of  tho  countqf ,"  I  saidh 
*'  Yes,  sir ;  our  travoHeiB  always  adndio  it." 
"  But  it  seems  we  are  only  intended  to  peep  and  go 
on,"  I  continued ;  "  I  never  saw  grounds  so  deter- 
minodly  cloaod  np»  s»  hcnaoticaUy  sealed  agakst  all 
entrance." 

*•  Why,  sir,  tbero'a  plenty  of  fences  and  soch  Vk;" 
said  my  host,  "  but  between  ourselves  I  don^  see  much 
ueo  Ihoy  are  of.  for  our  people  horeaboota  are  a  quaor 
set ;  ai|ht  or  day  abver  oat  of  the  pwseifos^  always 
alter  mischief,  and  my  ford  might  as  well  trj  to  shut 
the  birds  out  of  his  park  as  them. 

In  reply  to  my  in%mries»  he  informod  mo  that  the 
surrounding  lands  were  dirided  between  two  proprietors, 
a  nobfo  oariand  an-  M.  P.,  wkoeo  estates  letaod  each 
other ;  that  they  were  both  of  them  considered  proud 
and  oppressivo  mastera^  were  rigid  conservators  of 
evoiy  oaeksivto  xight»  and  inunoderatol j  sovoce  to  all 
offMidars. 

"  Nevortholoss*  now,  I  tiunk  there's  not  so  mach 
poaehing  in  alt  the  rest  of  tho  ooonty  ao  these  is  thro* 
miles  round  my  housis,'*  said  my  host. 

**  Nor  so  much  dieep-stealing,"  said  a  little  flit  man, 
who  sat  smoking  his  pipe  in  an  opposite  comer. 

**  Nor  so  much  trout  caught  wicfaobt  a  license,'*  ex- 
claimed another  person. 

"  Nor  so  many  com  fields  trampled  down,"  added  a 
frurmer. 

*'  Nor  00  maeh  misduof  dene  akogether,"  sommed 
up  my  host. 

The  same  night  I  was  roused  out  of  my  sleep  by  a 
noise  in  the  house,  and  upon  inquiring  in  the  morning 
iriiat  had  been  the  cause  of  tho  diecorbance,  learnt  that 
some  travellers  had  called  to  give  information  that 
■Kffder  had  booa  comoritted  m  the  aei^bbourbood,  aad 
it  was  subsequently  fouad  that  a  desperate  a^y  had 
taken  place  between  a  party  of  pqachers  and  two  game- 
keepers, in  wkich  a  man  had  been  killed  on  both  sides, 
aad  a  third  lay  so  griovously  wounded  that  his  life  was 
despaired  of. 

Next  day  I  proceeded  on  my  journey. — I  had  tra- 
veled without  stopping  ever  sinco  an  early  hour,  aad  it 
was  now  evening,  a  glowing  autumnal  sua  almost  verg^ 
ing  on  the  horison,  when  on  reaching  the  summit  of  a 
sleep  hill  I  again  came  in  for  a  prospect  which  seiso4 
mo  with  delight.  But  the  character  of  the  scenery  waa 
in  every  respect  totally  different  from  that  before  which 
I  had  paused  the  previous  day.  Instead  of  highly  cul- 
t&vated  grouads  aod  rich  pUntatioBs,  a  wild  expaneo  of 
heath  lay  before  me,  witboat  a  single  vestige  of  human 
fifo  or  human  habitation,  but  beautiful  in  its  radeness. 
aad  glorious  m  its  freedom.  All  hill  and  dale,  yo« 
ooold  fraicy  that  the  sea  dioing  a  stoim  had  been  sud- 
denly transmuted  with  all  tu  wares  iato  so  moek  sotid 
land,  Heath  and  fern  aad  tho  amantain  violet,  aad  the 
the  litde  harebell  were  to  bo  seen  on  every  side  ming- 
ling their  pleasant  company,  and,  what  contributed 
above  all  to  the  fine  wild  character  of  the  scene,  various 
chimps  of  noble  fir  trees  from  different  parte  of  the 
heath  moved  their  stately  heads  at  one  another.  The 
blue  margin  of  distant  hills  crowned  a  picture  nearly 
panoramic.     I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I  felt  no 

r articular  desire  to  stray  from  my  path  just  then  *,  I  say 
don*t  know  how,  for  I  own  it  occurred  to  me  as  a 
strange  thing  that  I  should  not.  The  ^ay  before,  when 
it  was  as  much  as  .ever  I  coald  do  to  get  off  the  road  at 
all,  I  seemed  to  have  taken  a  special  fancy  for  rambling ; 
now,  with  miles  of  open  coun^  before  me,  I  seemed 
oontont  to  enjoy  the  prospect  without  expforiog  it. 

After  pausing  thus  for  a  few  minutes  to  satiate  ay 
admiration,.!  moivod  slowly  focwaida  over  %  littie  strong 


road  that  crossed  tho  heath,  looking  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left  at  every  step,  that  nothing  in  that  exquisitot 
scene  might  escape  me.  One  thing  remarkable  soon 
excited  ray  observatioa ;  this  was  tlM  amariog  number 
of  hares  and  rabbits,  that  sported  aboat  the  biMhes  like 
childrea  in  a  nursery;  nor  seemed  less  trusting,  for 
they  frequently  came  within  a  yard  of  mo ;  and  one  or 
two  of  them  even  ran  under  the  horses'  legs.  Yet  I 
never  attempted  to  strike  them  down,  nor  did  I  feel  any 
disposition  for  pursuit,  as  I  do  not  frequently  go  after 
game.  I  should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  remark  this 
circumstance,  bat  that  I  am  obliged  to  confess,  that,  oa 
the  preceding  day,  excited,  perhaps,  by  the  example 
of  the  men  whoso  sucoessful  expkrits  in  the  wood  1  had 
been  a  witaees  to,  and  parUv,  I  frmcy*  because  ewnf 
price  is  **  sweeter  for  the  theft,"  I  did  aim  a  blow* 
though  without  effect*  at  a  rabbit  that  sprang  up  near 
me.  Proceeding  a  litUe  further  I  began  to  catch  tho 
delicious  music  of  moving  water  that  more  and  more 
andiblv  bubbled  and  tumbled  until  I  readied  what 
proved  to  bo  a  viperous  mountain  stream,  clear,  fresh 
JOYOUS  as  youth,  in  which  I  counted  a  greater  number 
of  the  finest  tront  and  gudgeon  within  a  few  seconds 
than  I  ever  remembered  to  have  seen  before.  I  had 
sympathixed  on  the  former  day  in  the  pleasures  both  of 
the  bathers  and  the  angler,  and  could  very  willingly 
have  joined  either  of  them ;  but,  ample  as  the  means  q£ 
indulgence  now  were,  it  so  happened  that  I  did  not  ex* 
perieoco  the  same  inclination.  I  seemed  to  bo  too 
grateful  for  all  that  I  might  do,  to  do  any  thing. 

I  had  now  nearly  cleared  the  heath,  and  was  ap^ 
proachiog  a  few  humble  dwellings  that  lay  on  the  borders 
of  it,  when  I  came  up  with  a  hearty  intelligent-looking 
old  man,  whom  I  found  binding  faggots  on  the  road^sido. 
'*  Good  evening,  father,"  I  said,  *'  I  presume  you  be- 
long to  this  hamlet ;  if  so*  I  could  wish  tp  follow  your 
employment  for  the  sake  ci*  its  situation." 
'*  It  is  a  pleasant  country,  sir,**  he  replied. 
"  Aye»  that  it  is**  said  I,  '*  and  what  a  frunooi  rabbit 
warren  you  have  got,  and  what  a  famous  trout  stream ! 
Yet  one  thing  strikes  mo  as  very  remarkable  ;  pray  tell 
me,  is  the  heath  always  so  free  from  visitors  as  I  see  it 
to-day !  I  should  have  expected  it  would  be  filled  with 
people  from  morning  till  night.  coDsiderin|;  all  that  it 
affords ;  instead  of  wkfoh  I  have  not  met  a  single  human, 
being  for  tha  last  four  milm.  But  it  ia  not  usually  so» 
I  fancy  r 

"  Why,  sir,  you  see^  we  are  rather  lonely,**  said  he, 
'*I  don't  think  more  than  a  dosen  people  come  over  the 
heath  all  the  week  through.  To  be  sure  there's  a  f£w 
sporting  gentlemen  generally  visit  us  for  a  few  days  in 
the  season,  and  we  pick  up  a  little  money  amongst  us  by 
serving  them  with  victuals  and  things,  but  there's  no- 
body comes  about  here,  sir,  in  a  regular  way.** 

After  afew  forthe^  inqoiriea  \  narted  frem  the  old. 
man,  and  getting  into  tho  main  road  again,  started  off  ac 
a  round  pace  iat  hopes  to  roach  thm  non  town  before 
nigbtfrdl. 

^at  ma^not  this  example,  thought  I  when  I  bad 
leisaro  to  reflect,  f unish  an  evidence  in  favour  of  that 
liberty,,  which  is  only  demanded  rudely  because  it  is 
witblield  arrogaaUy  1  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  mea  to 
commit  outrages  when  in  a  state  of  enjoyment  1  No« 
Then  make  men  happy,  aad  foar  not  to  make  them  free.. 
Our  deaires  incroaso  iA  an  inverse  ratio  to  theiic  indul- 
gence. 

A  pleasure  hung  out  of  our  reach,  acqaires  to  oar 
imagination  a  new  and  peculiar  excellence^  a  relish  that 
it  had  not  before ;  tho  wish  grows  to  a  want,  the  want 
becomes  a  necessity.  Let  l^oee  who  are  in  authority 
show  themselves  intent  uivm  opposing  our  inclinations, 
and  the  result  is,  that  we  are  incited  to  seek  after  and 
to  demand  much  more  than  we  should  otherwise  hav^ 
thought  of.  A  mighty  power,  that  ought  to  sleep,  was 
awakened  the  other  day;  that  popular  indignation, 
which  could  not  be  long  withstood.*  The  macbunations 
of  iu  opposers  wero  set  at  naught,  their  threats  were 
laughed  at,  their  power  openly  defied,  and  we  all  know  the 
consequences.  It  is  the  same  in  small  things  as  in  great. 
Let  blessings  which  can  be  bestowed  on  all,  be  liberally 
bestowed,  and  they  will  be  enjoyed  peacefully  and  ia 
moderation.  Where  mnch  is  granted,  litUe  is  abused. 
We  are  afidgetty  and  frmciful  people :  therefore,  while  we 
hear  of  privileges  and  advantages  that  are  not  for  us, 
we  set  no  bounds  to  our  opinion  of  their  importance ; 
we  are  likevriso  a  determined  and  powerful  people, 
therefore,  when  we  have  set  our  hearts  upon  an  object, 
no  matter  what  it  is,  that  object,  by  hook  or  crook,  cost 
us  what  it  may,  we  follow  and  obtain ;  but,  lastiy,  we  are 
a  just  and  reasonable  people;  therefore,  when  wo  fee 
we  are  in  possesaion  of  our  proper  comforts  and  our 
proper  -freedom,  we  shall  know  we  have  got  all  that  we 
need  have,  and  feel  no  desire  left  but  to  live  together 
in  peace  and  obey  the  laws.  Readers  of  the  London 
Journal ;  is  it  not  so  1 

•  ifaltommodUsnnllssapsspssseelMistem.*'    Clcdooff: 

*#*  WearesonirllMtaelflBgthof  our  absdnct  ef  so  entire 
work,  this  week,  hss  thrown  it  out  of  oar  present  number. 


TABLS-TAUC. 

QtTEBH  ELniBeTB.— In  her  evesivo  answers  to  the 
commons  in  reply  to  their  petitions  to  her  majesty  to 
marry,  she  has  employed  an  energetic  word.  •*  Were 
1  to  tell  you  that  I  did  not  meaa  to  marry,  I  might  say 
loss  than  I  did  intend ;  and  wero  I  to  tell  you  that  I 
do  mean  to  marry,  I  mieht  say  more  than  it  is  proper 
for  you  to  know ;  thorefore  I  give  yon  aft  «aiiMr»  An* 
twerlm  i'-^jyiimH. 
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A  Peoiorcb  ov  Bom  tTAin>nio. — ^Tbe  newspapers 
fpeak  of  a  desceiidant  of  the  great  Chinese  philosopher 
Conf:ciu8,  now  living  at  the  remote  period  from  his 
ancestors  of  nearly  <400  years!  for  Confucius  waa 
contemporaiy  with  Pythagoras !  Socrates  came  a 
little  after  him.  Here  is  a  pedigree  I  When  this  gen- 
tleman hears  of  the  old  families  in  Earope,  he  must 
look  upon  them  as  people  of  yesterday.  He  is  a 
magistrate  of  the  humbler  order,  but  has  no  other  rank. 
His  descent,  however,  is  so  much  respected,  that  when* 
ever  he  visits  the  neighbouring  town,  the  governor 
orders  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open ;  an  honour,  which 
the  worthy  magistrate  has  the  modesty  to  decline. 

Itt  does  not  make  Housbs  damf. — I  was  some 
time  in  the  last  sunmier,  with  a  number  of  others,  in- 
specting the  repairs  of  a  public  building  from  the 
western  gable  of  which  (by  the  way,  the  part  most 
exposed  in  our  climate  to  rain  and  storm)  a  complete 
covering  of  ivy,  of  several  years  growth,  had  been 
unnecessarily  just  cut  and  torn  down ;  when  I  ob- 
served that  this  was  a  most  unwise  and  uncalled  for 
proceeding.  At  my  opuion  respecting  it,  the  gentle- 
men present  expressed  surprise,  saying  that  it  must 
occasion  internal  damp;  all,  with  the  exception  of 
one, — who  agreeing  in  opinion  with  me,  said  that  the 
driest  nart  of  his  house  was  that  which  was  many  years 
coverea  with  ivy,  and  that  it  was  evident  that  this  must 
•  be  the  case,  as  the  inside  part  of  the  ivy  by  the  wall 
was'  covered  with  cobwebs,  and  just  as  dry  in  the  wet- 
test weather  as  the  back  of  a  stove  ;  which,  as  I  then 
and  frequently  before  observed,  was  a  natural  conse- 
quence easily  accounted  for,  from  the  self-evident  facts, 
that  the  ivy  leaves,  hanging  one  over  another  from  the 
ground  to  its  highest  points  of  ascent,  not  only  prevent 
the  rain  beating  against  the  wall,  but  carry  away  the 
drip  from  it,  and  that  the  small  clasping  fibres  which 
the  ivy  shoots  into  the  crevices  of  the  wall  to  support  its 
ascent,  acting  like  so  many  roou  thirsting  for  the 
nourishment  of  moisture,  roust  draw  away  any  oc- 
casional damp  which  the  walls  mieht  be  naturally  sup- 
posed to  imbibe  or  attract  from  the  earth  or  the  atmo- 
aphere.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  observations,  I  shall 
merely  say,  that  the  wall  of  the  room  in  which  I  sleep, 
which  is  exposed  to  the  north-west,  and  was  some  years 
aince  exceedingly  damp,  being  neither  externally  plais- 
tered,  rough -cast,  nor  weather-slated,  is,  for  die  few 
last  years,  since  nature  has  clothed  it  in  a  delightful 
evergreen  coat  of  ivy,  perfectly  dry :  nay,  even  the 
glass  and  frame  of  the  upper  window-sash,  which  I 
suffered  the  ivy  to  cover  for  a  year  or  two,  I  found,  on 
femoving  it,  in  the  last  summer,  covered  with  dry  dust 
and  cobwebs,  and  without  the  smallest  appearance  of 
having  ever  been  wet  through  their  verdant  cloak.— 
Communicated  by  Charles  A.  Drew,  Eso.,  to  the  Maga-- 
tine  tf  Botanjf  and  Gardening,  editea  by  Ftofessor 
Rennie. 

The  Sugar  Cane  in  Lricettershire. — A  friend,  lately  re- 
turned from  a  journey  in  the  North,  informs  us,  that  in 
sinking  for  coal  at  a  mine  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son, the  celebrated  engineer,  at  Whitwick,  in  Leicester- 
shire, a  very  curious  and  perfect  specimen  of  petrified 
sugar-cane  has  been  dug^  up,  having  all  the  knots  and 
xnarks  of  the  reed  perfectly  obvious  to  sight.  We  have 
-ourselves  seen  a  small  fragment  of  it,  which,  except  in 
point  of  colour  and  substance,  seems  to  have  lost  little 
of  its  original  nature  in  the  course  of  transformation. 
This  is  another  evidence  added  to  the  many  that  have 
been  before  adduced,  in  favour  of  the  theory,  now  pretty 
generally  adopted,  we  believe,  which  makes  this  world 
to  have  undergone  an  imperceptible  revolution  in  the 
course  of  ages,  gradually  converting  the  character  of  its 
7ariouB  climates  from  hot  to  cold,  and  from  cold  to  hot, 
and  thus  more  and  more  shifting  its  axis,  until,  for  aught 
we  know,  Arctic  and  Antarctic  may  change  places,  sandy 
desarts  harden  into  a  surface  for  the  reception  of  Polar 
bears ;  iceburghs  melt  into  streams  that  shall  float  the 
negro's  bark  ;  na^ .  all  this  may  have  happened  before ! 
The  shadows  of  d  itons  may  not  always  have  fallen  to 
the  north.  At  any  rate,  it  appears  unquestionable  that 
this  country  did  once  enjoy  a  larger  share  of  the  sun's 
favours  than  it  does  at  this  day  •,  that  things  grew  and 
creatures  lived  in  the  land,  which  now  grow  and  live  far 
to  the  South,  and  which  shrink  from  the  present  climate 
of  England,  whenever  a  reconciliation  is  attempted,  as  if 
«<  auld  acquaintance  was  forgot."  All  things  seem  to  tend 
to  this  conviction,  and  the  above  is  h  further  testimony 
in  its  favour.  Let  us  hope  that  if  the  world  is  thus  turned 
about  to  the  son,  and  genially  toasted  in  successive 
quarters  all  round,  a  time  may  come,  in  the  progress  of 
■ge«  and  the  stars  (which  are  also  understood  to  be 
moving  forward  somewhere)  when  the  globe  we  live  on 
shall  be  completeljr  done;  not  in  the  present  bad  sense 
of  the  word,  but  the  good  old  toasting  one ;  and  that  the 
earth,  knowledge,  and  happiness  will  be  all  ripe  to- 
gether. We  may  arrive,  however,  at  that  consumma- 
tion without  all  being  tropical. 

A  COMPLETE,  TET   PUZltlNO    ANSWER. — "  Did    yOU 

or  did  you  not  speak  of  me,  sir,  the  other  night!"  said  a 
peremptory  gentleman  to  a  fellow  collegian,  (now  emi- 
nent in  the  state.)  "  I  did  or  did  not  speak  of  you,"  said 
the  respondent. 


THE  WATERING  AND  SEA  BATHING  PLACES 
of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  (Kidd*B  Plcturc«ine  Compsnlonte,) 
fsDow  ready,  with  upwtrds  of  400  original  engrarings  bv3onncr, 
in  two  bcautifbl  pocket  volumes,  price  1/.  08.64.  tx>una  in  fkncy 
cloth,  or  morocco,  gilt  edges,  1/.  lOs.  M. 

V*  Either  volume  may  be  had  separately. 

"  This  Is  the  only  eorreet  guide  to  our  fuhlonable  waterinf 

8 laces  that  baa  yet  appeared,  and  (kr  turpaase*  all  competitors, 
1  its  beauty  ana  novelty  of  design.**— Co«rf  Journal, 
W,  KiDD,  14,  Chandos-street,  West.8trand« 


SUMMER    RAMBLES  — KIDD'S    PICTURESQUE 
POCKET  COMPANIONS. 

N.B.  The  publifher  of  these  taUque  little  works  having  ex- 
pended,  in  their  production,  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
pounds,  respectftilly  solicits  public  attention  to  their  Low 
mces,  as  well  as  Beauty— The  lale  of  Wight,  Brighton,  Hastings* 
Tonbridge  Wells,  Southampton,  Dover,  &c.  &c. 

*»•  A  correct  Catalogue  may  be  had  on  application  to  W, 
KiDD,  14,  Chandos-itreet,  West-Strand. 


CRUIKSHANK      "AT    HOME!!!" 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  are  re.printed. 
Vol.  III.  wiU  be  ready  with  the  Magaxines,  April  90tb. 
*»*  Mr.  Cmilrshank*8  younger  brother  having,  at  last,  ac. 
knotriedged  In  the  most  handsome  manner,  0iat  he  has  w>clalm 
whatever  to  the  encomiums  which  have  been  pancd  on  this 
popular  work,  no  further  explanation  will  be  necessary. 
W.  KiDD,  14,  Chandos^treet,  West-Strand. 


On  Saturday,  April  19,  will  be  published, 

npHE    PRINTING    MACHINE,    or  COM- 

•■-  PANION  TO  THE  LIBRARY,  No.  III.  Price  4<l.  This 
number  is  a  Supplement  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Libraries  for 
the  many,  and  contains— 

1.  An  Address  to  the  Subscribers  to  the  Windsor  and  Eton 
Public  Library,  By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hsrscbbll,  K.  O.  H.— 2.  An 
Address  to  the  Subscribers  to  the  same  institution.  Bv  Charlbs 
Kniobt.— 3.  An  Introductory  Lecture,  delivered  at  the  opening 
the  Sydney  Mechanical  School  of  Arts,  New  Sooth  Wales, 
April  28rd,  1833.  By  the  Rxv  Hrxry  Carmicbaki.,  A.M.— 
4.  Mercantile  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Mercantile  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  in  1832.    By  6ui.ian  C.  Vkrplance. 

Also, 

THE  PRINTING  MACHINE,  or  COMPANION  TO  TH£ 
LIBRARY.    No.  IV.  Price  4d.    Containing,— 

1.  Address.— 2.  Soaln.— 3,  Miss  Austen's  Novels.— 4.  On  the 
Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences.  By  Mrs.  Somerville.— 
6.  Letters  and  Essays  in  Prose  and  Verse. — 6.  Curiosities  of 
Literature.  By  J.  DhsraeU,  Esq.,  D. C.  L.,  F.  S.  A.— 7.  Hlstorr 
of  the  Revolution  in  England  in  1688.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.— 8.  History  of  the  Bllddle  and  Working 
aasses.— 9.  Brief  Notices  of  New  Books.— 10.  Miscellany  ot 
Facts. 

London :— Cbarlss  Knioht,  22,  Ludgate  Street. 


On  Tuesday,  April  1,  was  published,    Part  I.,  Price  6d., 
to  be  continued  every  Fortnight,  of 

THE  LIBRARY  OP  POPULAR  INSTRUCTION; 
comprising  Elementary  Treatises  on  Scientific  Subjects, 
divested  of  Tedbnlcalities,  and  adapted  to  all  degrees  of  inteili- 
gence,  on  the  same  plan,  and  partly  translated  from  the  "  Bi\h> 
Uotheque  Populaiie,**  published  by 

M.  Arago  M.  Geoflfroy  St.  Hilaire 

J.  P.  de  Beranger  De  Jutsieu 

Duke  de  Bassano  Las  Casas 

Count  Alex,  de  la  Borde        Orfila 
F.  Cnvier  Parlsot 

£.  Duchatalet  ViUerme 

C.  Dopln  Agasson  de  Grandsagne. 

Gay*Lussac 
And  other  distinguished  Statesmen  and  Philosophers  in  Paris. 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  P.  LITCHFIELD. 

NOTICE. 

In  offering  this  Library  to  the  British  public,  the  Proprietors 
beg  to  remark  that  they  have  been  induced  to  enter  upon  its 
publication  partly  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  success 
which  hss  attended  the  •*  BibUotheaue,'*  pubUshed  by  the  above 
celebrated  men  in  France,  but  prindpally  from  the  conriction  of 
the  necessity  of  a  similar  work  in  England.  Knowledge  baa  been 
called  the  key.stone  of  the  arch  of  driUxatlon  ;  up  to  a  late  pe. 
riod  it  has  been  but  too  much  defaced  by  technicality,  and  the 
dUBculties  which  attended  its  acquisition.  It  was  the  desire  of 
relieving  sdence  from  their  encnmbnmces  that  Dr.  Amott,  Mr. 
Babbage,  and  a  host  of  other  learned  and  excellent  men,  com. 
menced  their  labours ;  and  it  Is  a  humble  but  honest  helpmate 
In  the  same  rineyard,  that  **  The  Library  of  Popular  Instruction** 
begins  its  career. 

In  the  course  of  their  publication,  the  Proprietors  intend  to 
draw  largely  from  the  parent  stock,  the  "  Bibllotheqne  Popo. 
laire.**  A  literal  translation  of  this  work  would  be  inexpedient, 
because  of  its  purely  national  character,  and  because  also  of  the 
different  opinions  entertained  on  particular  points  by  the  learned 
of  both  countries.  On  tome  subjects,  as  Reology,  toology,  ftc, 
entirely  new  treatises  will  be  written.  In  that  of  coology,  for  in- 
stance, the  principles  of  the  sciences  wUI  be  first  explained,  and 
then  again  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  history  and  habits  of 
animal%  in  the  hope  that,  by  mixing  the  "  dulce  et  uUle,**  the 
subject  will  be  divested  of  its  dryness,  and  rendered  more  In. 
vltlng  and  easy  ofcompr^enslon. 

'*The  Popular  Library  of  Instruction**  will  fbr  the  ftature  be 
published  regulariy  every  Fortnight,  at  fid.  tmch  Part. 

PART  I.— THE  ELEMENTS  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

On  the  First  of  May, 

PART  II.— OUTLINES  OF  GEOLOGY. 

Published  by  Sparrow  and  Co.,  at  the  Bell*s  Weekly  Msgazlne 
OUke,  11  Crane-court,  Fleet-street. 


ADVBBTISEMSNT8. 

On  the  First  of  May, 

rpHE    SHILLING    MAGAZINE. 

Advertisements  Intended  for  insertton  in  this  Magaxins, 
to  be  sent  to  J.  C.  Plckeo,  Bookseller,  King  William  Street, 
WeaUrtrand. 
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Nearly  rwuly.  One  Volume  Quarto, 
BTZSCH'S    F  ANCIES,aSeriesofOrIg^- 
9nb!}ecU  In  Outline,  with  explanatory  Notes, 
By   Mas.  Jambson. 

'*  Retssch  possesses  a  practical  knowledgeof  drawing.afkcllity 
of  design,  and  a  vigour  of  execution  which  most  ineritably  rank 
his  compositions  in  the  first  dass  of  works  of  the  kind.'*— 
Quarterip  Review, 

Sannden  and  W^,  Conduit  Strtet. 


BELL'S  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE. 
A  LONDON  JOURNAL  of  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE, 
and  the  FINE  ARTS;  Sixteen  hugs  Quarto  PSgca,  Price  T«r«. 
pence:  pubUshed  every  Saturday. 

The  very  extensive  circulation  of  the  Bbll*s  Wsbklt  Maoa- 
SINK,  fiur  exceeding  that  of  any  Literary  Journal,  and  the 
nature  of  the  Publication,  being  confined  exclusively  to  sobjecU 
connected  with  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts,  ensure  it  a 
pennanent  place  in  the  Drawing-room  and  Library,  and  make 
It  a  desirable  channel  for  all  Advertisements. 

The  Proprietors  have  great  pleasure  in  Informing  the  Public 
that,  the  extreme  lowness  of  price  originally  fixed  on  this  Maga. 
tine  has  had  the  desired  effect  of  ensuring  a  large  divulatiop, 
whidi  already  amounts  to 

lO^OO  WBBKXsY 

and  Is  rspldly  Increasing  every  week. 

To  afford  (kdlity  to  Advertisers,  the  following  Scalk  ov 
Cmaeobs  has  been  decided  on : 

#.    d. 

Space  of  Six  Lines,  and  under S    6 

Each  additional  Line  up  to  Twenty  ....  0    4 
Every  Fhre  Lines  beyond 1    6 

%*  All  Advertisements  must  be  sent  to  the  OfBoe  on  tlie  Wed- 
nesday preceding  the  day  of  publloUlon. 

Oflce,  II,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street. 


THE      KING'S       PICTURES 

•*  of  the  BATTLE  of  TRAFALGAR,  painted  by  W.  J. 
HuoGiNS,  (Marine  Painter  to  his  Mi^esty)  and  exhibited  by^ 
permission  of  his  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  with  A  oallbsv  or 
suraaa  PAiimNOs,  amongst  which  are  tlie  celebrated  Cherubim 
and  Seraphim  of  Corregglo,  taken  from  the  Vatican  by  Napoleon* 
forming  the  Third  Annual  Exhibition,  Exbtba  Hali.,  Strand.-* 
Admittance  to  both  One  ShUling. 


Valuable  lUustrated  Works,  specially  calculated  for  Presents, 

Published  and  in  course  of  Publication  br 

ALLEN  BELL  and  Co,,  WARWICK  SQUARE ; 

And  SiMPXiir  and  Massball,  Stationers  Court,  London  j  and 

FaASxa  ft  Co.,  North  Bridge  Street,  Edinburgh : 

In  I  Vol.  small  8vo.,  extra  emboessd  doth,  price  7s.  fid., 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  GALLERY; 
comprising  Two  Hunurbo  akd  Fortt  Pobtraits  of 
Distinguished  Characters  of  all  Nations  j  with  brief  Descriptive 
Notices,  handsomely  printed  in  parallel  pages,  written  expressly 
for  this  Work,  by  O.  Woodeow, 

IL 
Second  Edition,  price  Ss.  In  morocco  doth  bosrds,  gilt  edges,  or 
10s.  fid.  in  Turkey  morocco,  embossed  with  a  well.execnted 
Bust  of  the  "Immortal  Bard;**  embellished  with  fourteen 
diaracteristic  Illustrations  ftt)m  Original  Drawings,  made  ex- 
pressly  for  this  woric  by  Mr.  Stbwart  of  Greenock,  and  bean- 
tlftilly  engraved  on  Sted  by  LUars,  of 

THE  ENTIRE  WCRKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS,  with  his 
LirB,  a  Criticism  on  his  Writings,  ftc.  &c.  By  Jambs  Curbus» 
M  J>.,  and  an  enlarged  and  corrected  Glossary. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  ntarvels  of  Diamond  Editions.— We  have 
here  in  one  volume  Eighteens,  verbatim,  the  whole  substance  of 
the  Prose  and  Poetry  of  '  Scotland's  glory  and  shame,  Robert 
Bums  whom  genius  made  Immortal,  and  the  SootUah  nobility, 
made  an  exciseman.**— Lbioh  Hubtt,  ride  True  Sum, 

in. 

In  two  neat  Pocket  Volumes,  83mo.  embeUlshed  with  Sixrr' 
beautiful  Illustrations,  fh>m  Drawings  of  the  Great  Masters, 
and  MapS)  also  in  Numbers,  at  fid., 

THE  DIAMOND  POCKET  BIBLE ;  with  Notes  Exptanatorr 
and  Practical.    By  the  Rev.  H.  Stbbbino,  A.M.,  M.R.SX. 

**  This  beautlAal  UtUe  EdIUon  of  the  Word  of  God  contains  the 
notes  of  the  Reverend  Author,  which  breathe  the  fervent  spirit  of 
the  true  and  upright  Christian,  and  evince  deep  research  Into  all 
the  recognized  authorities.  They  are  compiled  in  audi  a  manner 
.  as  to  exdte  and  court  attention  in  the  reader,  and  to  contribute 
largely  to  the  advancement  of  religious  truth.  *  *  •  Mr.  StcbMng 
has  Idt  Irat  little  unnoticed  as  material  to  the  correct  understand. 
Ing  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  The  engravings  sre  carefiiUy  executed 
by  Um»x%.**— Weekly  Timee, 

*'  An  extremely  neat  Volume ;  appropriately  illustrated  by  en- 
grarings after  celebrated  pictures,  and  by  still  more  valuable 
notes  by  the  able  editor,  who  has  also  consulted  the  highest 
sources  for  his  contributions." — lAterwry  Otusette. 

"This  Diamond  Bible  is  indeed  a  gem :  the  type  is  remarkably 
dear,  and  the  maps  and  engrarings  are  beautiful.  The  notes,  aa 
far  we  have  perused  them,  are  valuable.  It  will,  we  doubt  not, 
be  prised  by  many  young  persons."^£Mm^eliea/  Reeiew, 

IV, 

Pirts  I.  ft  II.  (neatly  done  up  In  one).  Price  6s.  fid. 

THE    JUVENILE     MUSICAL    LIBRABT 

Consisting  of 

NATIONAL  STORIES   NEWLY  SET  TO  MUSIC, 

By  W.  A.  NiBLD. 

Embellished  with    about  Sixty  beautiful  Illustrations  by 

Cruikshank,  engraved  by  Bonner, 

Comprising 

VOE  THB  PIANO-FOBTB. 

1.  BONDING,  by  Steibdt. 

2.  RONDINO,  by  Motart. 

POR    THB  VOICB. 

S.  JOHN  GILPIN,  by  Cowper. 

4.  ELEGY  on  MADAME  BLAISE,  by  Goldsmith. 

5.  The  FAKENHAM  GHOST,  by  Bloomfield. 
fi.  Tlie  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BtJILT,  btc. 

**  What  used  to  be  an  irksome  task  is,  in  these  days,  turned 
Into  pleasing  recreation ;  and  in  no  case  haa  labour  been  con. 
verted  Into  pleasure  more  agreeably  than  in  the  first  part  of  the 
work  before  us.  The  eye  is  delighted  by  a  number  of  amusing 
Illustrations,  the  memory  refreshed  by  a  repetition  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  poems  of  the  sge ;  and  the  juvenile  musical  per. 
former  has  most  excellent  practices.  In  the  very  clever  mann»  in 
which  the  music  of  the  air  and  accompaniments  is  composed  by 
Mr.  Ndld."— (?/o«^oip  Courier, 


London  :  Printed  and  Published  by  Sparrow  and  Co.,  at  The 

Betre  Weekly  Magazine  OMce,  11,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
Wxst.End  Aoxnt-J.  C.  Picken,  13,  King  WlUiam  Street. 

West  Strand. 
Livbrpool~W.  Williams,  Ranelagh  Place. 
£DiNBVROH.-Mes8r8  Fraser,  and  Co.  54,  North  Bridge. 
The  Monthly  Parts  of  this  work  will  be  supplied  to  the  Countgy 

Trade  by  Slmpkin  and  Manhall,  Stationers*  Court,  Lodgile 

Hill. 
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old  religi<».j>f  the  seaAoa,  and  heaping  ouiMlves  and 
our  children  ^th  blonom  enough  to  mako  a  bower  of 
the  breakfast-room :  to  that  we  only  preach  what  We 
have  practised.  If  we  were  happy,  it  added  to  our  hap- 
piness, and  was  lilce  a  practical  hymn  of  gratitude.  If 
we  were  unhapfi^  it  helped  to  aave  oar  unhappinoii 
from  the  addition  of  impatience  and  despair;  and  we 
looked  round  upon  the  beautiful  couatiy,  and  the  world 
of  green  and  blossom,  «id  said  to  oursehes,  "  We  can 
still  enjoy  these.  We  still  belong  to  the  paradise  of 
goodwill." 

Therefore  we  say  to  all  good-willers,  "  Enjoy  wliat 
you  can  of  May-time,  and  help  others  to  enjoy  it,  if  it 
be  bat  wiA  a  bioesoB,  or  a  Ttrae,  or  a  ploasaat  thought. 
L^t  us  all  help,  each  of  us,  to  keep  up  our  spark  of  the 
■acred  ire — the  same,  we  may  dare  to  believe,  which 
fins  the  bads  themsehres,  and  the  song  of  the  birds,  and 
pota  the  flush  into  the  cheek  of  delight,  and  hope,  fEdth, 
and  charity  into  the  heart  of  men:  for  if  one  great 
oause  of  love  and  good-will  does  not  do  this,  what  does^ 
m  what  can  1 

May,  or  the  time  of  the  year  analogous  to  it,  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  is  more  or  less  a  holiday  in  all  parts 
of  ^e  civilixed  world,  and  has  been  such  from  time  im- 
memorial. Nothing  but  the  most  artificial  state  of  life 
caa  eatiaguish,  or  suspend  it :  it  is  always  ready  to  re- 
turn with  the  lore  of  nature.  Hence  the  vernal  holi- 
days of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  their  songs  of  the 
tfwalkrw,  and  vigils  of  the  Goddess  of  love ;  hence  the 
Beltein  of  the  Celtic  nations,  and  the  descent  of  the  god 
Krishna  upon  the  plains  of  Indra,  where  he  sported, 
like  a  proper  Eastern  prince,  with  sizteen-thousand 
fliflk-maids ;  a  reasonable  assortment. 

In  no  place  in  the  world,  perhaps,  but  in  England 
(which  is  another  reason  why  so  great  and  beautiful  a 
country  diould  get  rid  of  the  disgrace),  is  the  remnant 
#f  the  May-holiday  reduced  to  so  melancholy  a  bur* 
tesque  as  our  soot  and  tinsel.  The  necessities  of  war  and 
trade  may  have  produced  throughout  Europe  a  suspen- 
aion  of  the  main  spirit  of  the  king,  and  a  consciousness 
tiiat  the  means  of  enjoyment  most  be  restored  before 
there  can  be  a  proper  return  to  it.  We  hope  and  be- 
lieve, that  when  they  are  restored,  the  enjoyment  will 
be  greater  than  ever,  through  the  addition  of  taste  and 
Imowledge.  But  meanwhile,  we  do  not  believe  that 
(he  sense  of  its  present  imperfection  has  been  mzficred 
any  where  else,  to  Ml  to  a  pitch  so  low.  In  Tuscany, 
where  we  have  lived,  it  has  still  its  guitar  and  its  song; 
and  its  jokes  are  on  pleasant  subjects,  not  painful  ones. 
We  remember  being  awakened  on  May-day  morning, 
at  the  village  of  Mariano  near  Fiesole,  by  a  noise  of  in- 
itruments,  and  merry  voices,  in  the  court  of  the  house 
in  which  we  lodged, — a  house  with  a  farm  and  vine- 
yard attached  to  it,  where  the  cultivator,  or  [small  far- 
mer, lived  in  a  smaller  detached  dwelling,  and  ac- 
counted to  the  proprietor  for  half  the  produce, — a  com- 
mon arrangement  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  air 
which  was  playeo  and  sang  was  a  sort  of  merry  chaunt, 
as  old  perhaps  as  the  time  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis ;  the 
words  to  it  were  addressed  to  the  occupiers  of  the  man- 
^on,  and  the  neighbours,  or  any  body  who  happened  to 
shew  their  face ;  and  they  tamed  upon  an  imaginary 
connexion  between  the  qualities  of  the  person  mentioned 
and  the  capabilities  of  the  season.  We  got  up,  and 
looked  out  of  window ;  and  there,  in  the  beautiful  Italian 
morning,  under  a  blue  sky,  amidst  grass  and  bushes, 
and  the  white  out-houses  of  the  farm,  stood  a  group  of 
rustic  guitar-players,  joking  good  humouredly  upon  every 
one  who  appeared,  and  welcomed  as  good  humonredly 
by  the  person  joked  upon.  The  verses  were  in  homely 
couplets ;  and  the  burden  or  leadincr  idea  of  every 
couplet,  was  the  same.  A  respectable  old  JewUb  gen- 
tleman, for  instance,  resided  there  j  and  he  no  si  oner 
•hewed  his  face,  than  he  was  accosted  as  the  patrjn  of 
^e  cora-season,— asthe  genial  influence,  without  luhom 
there  was  to  be  no  bread !' 

Oft  di  Muggto  florisce  il  grano, 
M»  aoo  pno  otrarre  teau  ii  sior  Abramo. 
How  in  May  tioHi  eonet  the  corn;  bat,  qnoth  be,  though  come 
1  should  aere'r  hart  b«eo  here,  but  for  Signer  Abraham. 
Alady  put  forth  her  pretty  laughing  face  (and  a  most 
l^temper^l  woman  she  was).    She  is  haUed  a.  the 
goddeu  of  the  May-bush. 

Ma  nos  wi.nt  tenn  la  SJgnora  Alieirl.., 
Jow  In  If  ay*!  Ime  comef  the  buah  all  tA  m.«».  ia. 
am  H  ».y«  w«Ud,  ^aZ  sllSir*  "aIhSS"''***^ 


A  poor  fellow,  a  servant,  pamed  Giuseppino  or  Peppino 
(Joe)  who  was  given  to  drinking  (a  nre  thing  in  Ita^) 
and  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  fair  cez  («  thing  not  ao 
rare)  crosses  the  court  with  a  jug  in  his  hand.'  It  was 
curious  to  see  the  conscious  but  not  resentful  face  with 
.which  ha  receiTcd  the  bai^ter  of  his  finends. 

■Oraddfagglo  florisce  amor  e  vlso, 

Ida  Bi  ran  nl  raitro  aenxa  il  Sior  Paffphio* 

Now  In  May  time  comss  the  flower  of  love  aad  wins  alio; 
Bot  there  lanellker  one  aorfother,  without  9lgnor  Joe. 

With  this  true  bit  of  a  taste  of  May  for  the  reader's 
Timiiaatioas,  WB  doM  oar  pnMot  article.  It^wonldbe 
an  *' advancement"  to  look  out  of  a  May-morning  in 
"Rt^r^aw^i^  jmd  gftft  |riutai  playcTS  inttpail  of  chimiMy- 
sweeps. 


nWLWr  WBBK  IN  MAY. 

We  have  anticipated  in  our  first  article,  the  remarks  on 
the  season  under  this  head.  We  can  add  little  for  the 
present,  except  to  say,  that  the  first  week  of  May  is  full 
of  human  as  well  as  other  glory ;  for  on  the  fourth  day  of 
the  month,  according  to  the  necessary  allowance  made 
for  the  change  from  Old  to  New  Stfle,  was  bom  Field- 
ing; and  on  the  fifth  was  bom  SHAKSPEARE.  We 
write  his  name  large,  that  we  may  sound  it  with  what 
trumpet  we  can,  being  unable  to  indulge  ourselves  with 
saying  more.  We  only  wish  we  could  lift  it  in  flame 
and  beauty  upon  every  house  in  England,  the  most  uni- 
versal of  illuminations,  as  he  was  of  poets.  And  Field- 
ing, who  was  a  bit  of  a  prose  Shakspeare  too,  and  whose 
Parson  Adams  Shakspeare  would  have  loved,  should 
have  his  illuminations  also. 

As  we  spoke  of  electricity  in  our  last,  and  nature  is 
beginning  to  luxuriate  now,  and  to  electrify  us  (aocording 
to  the  philosophers,)  in  more  ways  than  we  are  aware 
of,  we  shall  follow  up  our  *'  sympathies  of  the  silk  stock- 
ings," with  a  subject  of  extraordinary  capillaiy  attrac- 
tion from  the  pages  of  a  work  just  published,  written  by 
Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  a  surgeon  in  the  navy,  author 
of  the  well-known  "T  wo  Years  in  New  South  Wales"* 

Mr.  Cunningham  is  evidently  a  man  of  a  very  quick, 
exploring,  and  active  turn  of  Blind,  but  whether  he  does 
not  take  a  little  too  mudk  for  granted  in  some  of  his  pro- 
mises, and  indulge  his  vivacity  and  vigour  in  too  great, 
katagaroo-like  leaps  over  his  ground,  clearing  away 
more  distance  than  objection,  may  be  made  a  doubt 
At  ail  events,,  he  is  very  startling  and  entertaining  ;  and 
wherever  electricity  is  concerned,  especially  in  the 
hands  of  so  bold  an  investigator,  one  always  feals  some- 
what in  the  situation  of  the  people  who  were  present  at 
the  dissection  of  the  galvanised  dead  body,  which  rose 
up  and  seemed  about  to  speak.  We  hardly  know  what  as* 
toondiog  secrets  are  not  about  to  be  laid  open  to  us.  It 
is  but  fair  to  recollect,  that  the  strangeness  and  apparent 
ludicrousness  of  a  contiaoatioa  of  ideas  in  philosophical 
statements  is  no  disproof  their  soundness;  however,  in- 
genui^  without  proof,  may  be  no  proof  of  the  right  of 
assarting  them.  Mr.  Cuaningham  is,  doubtless,  content, 
that  we  should  he  amused  as  well  'as  astonished  at  the 
ooveries  he  reports  to  us  res|>ecting  the  connexion  be« 
tween  aman*s  hat  and  his  conceptions,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  a  rub  to  one's  hair  in  order  to  brush  up  our 
faculties. 

^'Electro-magnetism  is  moot  readily  Attracted,  as 
well  as  carried  off,  by  pointed  eobstances;  and  hence, 
the  readiness  with  which  the  human  body  is  heated 
or  cooled  by  simply  exposing  the  hands  or  the  feet 
(^pointed  substances)  to  the  fire  or  the  cool  air^  The 
air  is  also  a  pointed  substance  ;  and  as  nodiing  was  made 
by  the  <ireat  Creator  in  vain,  we  may  be  assured  that 
«««,  an  A  not  <*rvament,  was  the  purpose  for  which  it 
ivas  intended,  and  that  the  above  purpose  was  that  of 
transmittiag  electro«magn«tism  to  the  body,  our  owa 
feelings,  as  well  as  reasoning  from  facU,  daily  pi^ 
seated  to  our  view,  sufficiently  convince  us  of.  To  what 
else  can  we  ascribe  that  writhing  and  creeping,  as  well 
as  bristling-up  kind  of  sensation  in  the  hair  of  the  head; 
iniverBally  felt  when  strong  emotions  move  us,  and  ao 
frequently  alluded  'to  by  poeto  and  pencilled  by  pain- 
ters? To  what  else  can  we  ascribe  the  curious 
fact  of  evev  diseased  blotch  or  pimple  in  cutaneous 
affeotions,  having  invariably  a  hair  m  its  centre,  or  Of 
the  hair  of  the  head  being  bleached  white  by  great 
mental  emotion  in  a  single  night,  a  circumstance  so 
analogous  to  the  destruction  of  vegetable  colours  by 
the  electro-magnetic  currents  of  the  gdvanic  trough, 

•/'Onfbe  MMoBs  or  the  Earth  ami  Heavenly  Bodies,  as 
WfiMble by  Bl^ctro-Magmtlc  AttMcOon  aad  Reimkiuni  and 
onfte  Conception,  Growth,  and  Decay  of  Man,  and  Cause  and 
^reiMMat  c^  hla  Dlacassi,  ss  ntoiUt  ts  Oalvsoie  ▲cttoa.'* 
Coeknme  md  M*Gnne, 


as  to  leave  scarce  a  doubt  of  the  hair  owinflr  tnm  sad* 
des  deiirttctioft  df  its  colour  to  similar  cuirenu  rusain§ 
through  it.  ' 


"  The  different  colours  and  constitutions  of  the  hair 
in  different  people  must  necessarily  have  an  important 
influence  ^on  the  maid  and  tbo  tempeimMnt,  on  ac- 
eouat  of  Oie  different  proportisns  of  elootricity  and 
BMBetism  which  the  above  coloured  hafas  transmit^ 
and  the  different  rapidittaa  with  which  they  transmit 
them.  la  the  woolly  head  of  the  negro  the  Creator  has 
drawn  a  distinct  line  of  difference  between  the  black 
and  white  races ;  for  wool  being  a  bad  electric  con- 
ductor, his  brain  is  therefore  supplied  with  but  a  bare 
electric  sufficiency  to  make  the  mental  line  between  him 
and  the  next  order  of  animals  broadly  visible,  while  the 
abuBdanoe  of  stvaight  segularly  consiituted  hair  ow 
his  body  shows  his  corporeal  powers  to  equal  at  least 
those  of  the  white,  inferior  oiough  bis  mental  powers 
be.  The  curly  state  of  his  head  hair  is  attributable,  I 
conceive,  to  the  above  more  difficult  electric  introduc- 
tion, the  electricity  naturally  twisting  it  about  in  the 
efforts  to  make  an  entrance,  and  thus  eventually  regit- 
lating  its  form«  If  the  negro  race,  therefore,  are  ever  to 
be  elevated  much  above  their  present  state,  it  must  be 
by  submitting  themselves  to  the  tutelage  of  less  woolly 
and  cufly  b^ds  than  their  own,  as  the  better  haired 
Indians  of  Peru  found  it  their  interest  to  do  with  tba 
golden-haired  children  of  the  Sua,  the  value  of  whose 
hair  they  so  highly  appreciated  as  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve it  by  severe  laws,  prohibiting  their  incas  inter- 
marrying with  aay  but  Uie  gttlden«lmired  stodu  Black 
bodies  having  a  strong  electric  affinity,  by  means  of 
which  they  transmit  electricity  more  readily  than  any 
other  species  of  colour ;  hence  dark  haired  people,  as 
well  as  animals,  are  observed  to  be  hardier  than  the 
white  haired,  from  thor  bodies  being  kept  In  a  more 
e<|uable  iempesatafo,  ia  consequence  of  the  readsaess 
with  which  electricity  can  be  acquired  and  parted  with ; 
while  the  tardy  escape  of  it  through  the  bad-conducting 
white  hair,  is  apt  to  throw  the  body  into  an  inflamma- 
tory fever,  when  any  violent  bodily  exertions  are  made. 
I^  black  hailed  will  then  also  be  enabled  to  rouse  their 
mental  energies  more  suddenly,  and  to  a  higher  pitch  of 
excitement,  as  well  as  to  cool  them  down  more  rapidly, 
than  the  white-haired,  who  receiving  electricity  slowly 
are  slowly^sxcited,  and  by  also  poirting  with  it  slowly, 
are  slowly  cooled. 

The  Celtic  and  other  daxk<haired  races  are  therefore,. 
I  conceive,  capable  of  excitement  to  higher  pitches  of 
intellectuaJ  energy  than  the  Gothic,  fair-haired  race; 
but,  then,  the  elecStncstY  exciting  these,  being  as  readily 
parted  with  as  received,  sender  this  eaciteaient  to  be  ae 
easily  dissipated  as  it  was  conjured  up,  preventing  them* 
then,  from  mastering  any  great  object  requiring  a  con- 
tinued effort  of  the  mind,  fike  the  fair-haired  Goths,' 
who,  when  once  exdted,  can  keep  this  excitement  more 
steadily  up,  from  the  greatm  power  they  have  <f  retain* 
ing  the  electricity  on  which  it  depends.  As  white  hairs, 
however,  progressively  grissle  the  head  of  the  dark- 
haired  man,  his  judgment  and  perseverance  progressively 
increase  also,  until  the  white  hairB  gain  too  great  an  as- 
cendancy over  the  dark ;  while  the  minds  of  the  fair- 
haired  are  generally  at  the  highest  pitch  of  energy  whea 
middle  age  commences.  A  mingling  of  the  blocm  of  the 
two  races  must  naturally,  tiberelore,  generate  a  cross 
breed  blending  the  qualities  of  the  two ;  and,  I  believe 
it  will  be  fouxijl  that  to  this  cross-breed  we  are  indebted 
for  the  greater  portion  of  the  highest  works  in  litera- 
ture, science,  and  art  On  the  Continent,  the  authors 
of  the  above  have  been  principally  bora  at  no  great  dis- 
tance on  either  side  of  the  Rhine,  where  these  two  races 
have  mingled  most,  the  far  north  or  Ux  south  on  either 
side  (eicept  Spain,  from  Gothic  invasion),  have  produced 
few  men  to  compare  with  the  medium  between,  and  even 
those  few  might  be  cross  breeds.  In  Enghuid,  neariy  all 
the  eminent  men  have  been  natives  of  the  country  south 
of  the  Trent,  where  the  Celtic  or  Koman  blood  has  been 
more  intermingled ;  while,  in  the  northern  parts,  where 
the  purer  Gothic  prevails,  although  there  has  been 
little  dntinguished  talent,  yet  there  has  always  been 
more  general  good  sense,  good  judgment,  and  prudbntial, 
peaceful  behaviour  than  in  the  south,  than  of  late 
years,  when  the  greater  Celtic  intermixture  in  the  various 
parts,  has  engendered  a  more  combustible  spirit  among 
them.  Wales  has  produced  no  very  eminent  original 
genius ;  Ireland  cannot  boast  of  one  with  an  initial 
Celtic  O'  or  Mac',  and  nearly  all  the  ScotticAi  men  of 
note  have  Saxon  names.  While,  however,  the  improvers 
of  the  inferior  animals,  have  already  benefitted  them 
immensely  by  scientific  crossings,  the  improvement  of 
the  first  of  all,  man,  has  been  left  wholly  to  chance,  by 
which  his  mental  and  muscular  powers  have  not  been 
advanced  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  brute  creation 
over  whom  he  rules.  Speaking  more  nationally,  were 
the  daifc-haired  Celts  of  the  United  Kingdom  bnt 
whitened  with  a  dash  of  the  fairer  Saxon,  and  the  latter 
again  enbrowned  with  a  dash  of  the  former,  a  great  im- 
provement would  be  effected  in  both ;  the  Saxon  would 
have  more  Kfo  infused  into  him,  and  the  Celt  more 
jedgment  aad  prudsnoe. 


The  effects  ci  intense  electric  transmission  causing  aa 
early  whitening  of  the  hair  of  those  addicted  to  much 
mental  thought,  or  in  whose  minds  grief  or  anxiety  have 
sown  their  cankering  seeds,  is  curiously  exemplified  bf 
the  head  of  hair  insolated  by  theimt  leiainang  its  oolettt 
longer  than  the  hair  not  so  inaolated  y  thus  the  hair  apvi 
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-the  lemplM  and  other  parts  not  corerod  hj  tho  bat  oe- 
.«OBieft  grey  mach  earlier  than  that  over  the  places  covered 
bjr  it :  the  hair  uppn  the  latter,  however,  falling;  off  much 
Boooer,  on  account  of  the  electric-magnetism  which  retains 
it  IB  rigoar,  and  for  whose  traaseaission  it  was  soleij 
looMd*  no  longer  obtaiming  a  pawige  in  snffideBt 
^nanti^  through  it.  In  woman,  on  the  contrary,  grey 
hairs  not  only  make  their  appearance  less  early,  but  are 
nearly  equally  diffused,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Uaadiing  over  every  part  of  the  head ;  on  account  o€ 
their  more  porous  and  aixy  head-dresses  admitting  a 
freer  eIectro>magnetie  access  to  every  portion  oC  the 
head  hair.  But  ^is  is  not  the  worst  aa  regards  man, 
for  as  reason  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  bram  Was  divi- 
ded into  different  parts  performing  di£R»rent  fonotioas, 
which  parts  must  necessarily  receive  as  well  as  emit  the 
electro  magnetism  on  which  their  emtements  depend 
through  their  immediate  hairy  coverings,  so  by  the  insu- 
lation (imperfect  though  it  may  be)  of  these  cerebral 
parts,  they  will  not  only  be  prevented  from  obtainiag 
that  poberty,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  arnved  at,  but  have  their  functions  im- 
peded and  weakened  whenever  covered  by  the  hat. 
Averj  man  must  have  often  felt  how  much  clearer  his 
ideas  flow  when  his  head  is  uncovered,  than  when  his 
hat  is  on*  which  he  instinctively  inds  necessary  to  lift 
op  every  now  and  then,  and  give  his  hair  a  mb,  in  order 
to  make  them  glide  brighter  and  smoother  along.  Oily 
substances,  by  their  electric  attractions  and  magnetic 
repulsions  causing  electricity  to  prevail  over  magnetism 
in  the  bodies  conducting  the  lauer,  hence  the  benefit 
which  the  hair  derives  by  unctuous  applications  to  it 
when  it  begins  to  dry  up  through  long  continued  or  in- 
tense electro-magnetic  transmission,  which  fitting  it  to 
be  a  better  magnetic  conductor  than  an  electric  one,, 
enables  it  now  to  conduct  in  greater  quantity  the  very 
substance  eventually  destined  to  effect  its  destruction. 

21  r.  Cunningham's  speculations  on  hair  conclude  with 
the  startling  announcement,  enough  to  make  all  elderly 
gentlemen's  locks  stand  on  end,  (till  they  get  colouring 
bottles  to  allay  them,)  that  grey  hairs  are  not  a  conse- 
quence, but  a  cawtf  of  age.  He  treats  age  rather  as  a 
disease  than  a  necessity,  at  least  under  its  present  cir- 
cumstances ;  a  proposition  to  which  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection, provided  he  will  find  a  cure  for  it.  And  to  speak 
seriously  as  well  as  in  levity,  we  are  among  those  who 
are  for  seeing  no  end  to  philosophical  speculations,  how- 
ever startling.  Truth  and  advancement  profit  by  them, 
•omehow  or  other.  There  are  very  startling  things  in 
the  philosophy  of  Bacon  ;  and  some  of  Lord  Worcester's 
•peculations,  accounted  the  most  impossible,  are  becom- 
ing conunon-place  now. 


SOBKANCE  or  RSAIi  UFB. 

fOL MADAMB  TlLLACJttlB  AIH)  MOMtUOE  VBSTBAV. 

Una  story  has  been  related  a  long  time  ago  by  one  of 
our  claosica]  authors ;  but  it  is  worth  repeating,  partly 
because  it  is  told  with  real  eamesmess  and  in  his  style, 
by  the  present  writer,  and  partly  because  he  obtained 
his  particulars  from  a  connexion  with  one  of  the  parties. 
The  catastrophe  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  in  the  world. 
Ifothbg  can  be  conceived  more  frightful  than  the  situa- 
tion of  the  lover,  both  before  and  after  the  death  of  his 
mistreso.  One  almost  wishes  that  she  had  been  less 
amiable  and  generous,  or  affected  to  be  so;  and  thus 
have  given  him  less  occasion  to  adore  her  memory,  and 
despair  over  his  mistake. 

Madame  Villacerfe,  was  a  French  lady  of  noble  family, 
dignified  character,  and  unblemished  life,  whose  re- 
markable and  tragic  death  was  distinguished  by  an 
evenness  of  temper  and  greatness  of  mind,  not  usual  in 
her  sex,  and  equal  to  the  most  renowned  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity. The  short  history  of  this  excellent  woman  is, 
I  oelieve,  generally  known,  and  will  probably  be  recog- 
nised by  many  of  my  readers ;  but  she  is  so  striking  an 
example  of  philosophic  suffering,  Christian  fortitude, 
generous  forbearance,  and  angelic  love,  without  the 
least  possible  alloy  of  selfishness  or  sensuality,  that  the 
affecting  circumstance  cannot,  in  my  opinion  be  dwelt 
<n  too  long,  or  repeated  too  often. 

An  early  and  mutual  affection  bad  taken  plaee  be- 
tween this  lady  and  Monsieur  Festean,  a  surgeoa  of 
eminence  in  Paris,  but  from  the  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles which  in  those  days  (A.  D.  1700)  so  strictly 
pirded  superior  rank  from  intermingling  with  plebeian 
blood,  all  further  intercourse  was  prevented  than  ani- 
mated civilities  when  opportunities  ofiRned,  and  soft  hnt, 
Mcret  wishes.  The  lover  would  have  perished  rather 
than  by  a  rash  proceeding  degrade  the  object  of  his 
tenderest  affections  in  the  eyes  of  her  family  and  the 
"^^d,  and  his  mistress,  taught  by  love,  the  omnipotent 
Isveller  of  all  distinctions,  Uioogh  she  felt  too  powex- 
^ly  the  merit  of  her  admirer,  who  in  the  scale  of  un- 
prejudiced reason  far  outweighed  a  thousand  fashionable 
pretenders  to  frivolous  accomplishments  and  superficial 
attainment  -,  resolved 

To  quit  the  object  of  no  common  choice. 
In  mild  fabminloii  to  stem  duty's  rolce. 
The  moch  lov'd  man  with  all  his  claims  rcslcB, 
And  sacriAce  delight  at  duty's  shrine. 


After  soine  years  past  in  what  may  be  called  a  defeat 
rather  than  a  struggle  of  the  passions ;  after  a  glorious 
victory  of  duty  and  honour;  which  surely  affords  a 
durablo  and  exalted  pleasuie  far  beyond  the  gcatific»» 
tion  of  wild  wishes  and  misguided  appetites,  Madame 
Villacerfe  from  aa  indisposition  which  con&ied  her  to 
hor  chamber,  was,  by  the  prescription  of  her  physidan 
ordered  to  bo  blod.  Festeau,  as  surgeon  to  the  tamily, 
was  sent  far,  and  his  countenance,  as  he  entered  the 
room,  strongly  exhibited  the  state  of  his  nmuL  After 
gently  touching  her  pulse,  and  a  few  professional  ques- 
tions, in  a  low  hesitating  f  oioe,  he  prepared  for  the 
operation  by  tacking  up  that  psit  of  a  loose  dress  which 
xoverod  her  arm  ;  an  intosesting  business  to  a  man  of 
fino  feelings,  who  had  long  labouied  under  the  most  as- 
dent  attachment  to  his  lovely  patient,  whose  illness 
diiiised  an  irresistahle  softness  over  her  features,  and 
laghtod  up  the  embers  of  aa  affectian,  suppressed,  but 
never  extinguished.  Pvesaiag  the  vein,  in  order  to 
reader  it  Bsom  prominent,  he  was  observed  to  be  seised 
with  a  sadden  tremor,  and  to  change  his  colour ;  this 
circumstance  was  mentioned  to  the  lady,  not  without  a 
iear  that  it^  might  prev^it  his  bleeding  her  with  his 
usual  dexterity.  On  her  observing,  with  a  smile,  that 
she  confided  entirely  in  Monsieur  Festeau,  and  was  sun 
he  had  i^  inclination  to  do  her  an  injury,  he  appeared 
to  recover  himself,  and  smiling,  or  forcing  a  smllo,  pro- 
ceeded to  his  work,  which  was  no  sooner  performed, 
than  be  cried  out, — *'  I  am  the  most  unlbrtunalo  man 
alive!  I  have  opened  an  artery  instead  of  a  vein." 

It  is  not  easy  to  deacribe  his  distraction  or  her  compo- 
sure* In  less  thaa  three  days  the  state  of  her  arm  in 
consequence  of  the  accident,  rendered  amputation  neces- 
sary, when  so  frur  from  using  her  unhappy  surgeon  with 
the  peevish  resentment  of  a  bare  and  little  mind,  she 
tenderiy  requested  him  not  to  be  absent  from  any  con- 
sultation on  the  treatment  of  her  case ;  ordered  her  will 
to  be  made,  and  after  her  arm  was  taken  off,  symptoms 
appearing  which  convinced  Festeau  and  his  associates, 
that  less  than  four-and-twmity  hours  would  terminate 
the  existence  of  one  who  was  aa  ornament  to  her  sex. 
The  voice,  the  looks,  the  stifled  anguish  of  her  lover,  as 
well  as  of  her  (fwn  feelings,  convinced  her  of  the  ap- 

I>roaches  of  death,  an  opinion  which  ber  earnest  and  so-  . 
enm  entreaties,  entreaties  on  her  death-bed,  not  to  be 
disregarded,  obliged  her  friends  to  confirm.  A  few 
hours  before  the  awful  moment  of  dissolution,  that  period 
which  none  can  escape,  and  the  fear  of  which  bold  bad 
men  only  affect  to  despise,  she  addressed  the  disconso- 
late surgeon  in  the  following  words : — 

«  You  give  me  inexpressible  concern  for  the  sorrow 
in  which  1  see  you  overwhelmed,  notwithstanding  yoar 
kind  efforts  to  conceal  iL  I  am  removing,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  I  am  removed  from  the  interests  of  human 
life,  it  is,  therefore,  highly  incumbent  in  me  to  think  and  act 
like  one  wholly  unconcerned  in  it.  I  feel  not  the  least 
resentment  or  displeasure  on  the  present  occasion.  I 
do  not  consider  you  as  one  by  whose  error  I  have  lost 
my  life ;  I  regard  you  rather  as  a  benefactor,  who  have 
hastened  my  entrance  into  a  blessed  immortality.  But 
the  world  may  look  upon  the  accident,  which,  on  yoar 
account  alone,  I  can  call  unfortunate,  and  mention  it,  to 
your  disadvantage.  I  have,  therefore,  provided  in  my 
will  against  any  thing  you  may  have  to  dread  from  the 
ill-will,  the  prejudices,  or  the  selfish  representations  of 
mankind." 

This  pattern  for  Christians,  this  example  for  heroes, 
soon  after  expired.  A  judicial  sentence,  devoting  his 
fortune  to  confiscation,  and  his  body  to  exquisite  tor- 
tures, could  not  have  produced  keener  sensations  of 
misery  and  horror,  than  Festeau  felt  during  her  address, 
which  was  an  emanation  of  celestial  benignity,  an  anti- 
cipating revelation,  a  divine  ray  from  the  spirit  of  that 
.  God  who  inspired  and  loved  her,  and  in  whose  presence 
she  was  shortly  to  triumph  and  adore. 

But  when  he  contemplated  her  exalted  goodness  and 
anparalleled  magnanimity  in  suffering  pain  and  mortal 
agoaies,  inflicted  by  an  unhiqipy  man,  who  of  all  others, 
loved  and  doated  on  her  most,  when  he  saw  her  dying 
look,  and  heard  that  groan,  which  is  repeated  no  more ; 
sick  of  the  world,  dispirited  with  human  life  and  its  vain 
pursuits,  angry  beyond  forgiveness  with  himself,  he  sunk 
into  the  settled  gloom,  and  long  melancholy  of  despair. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  a  little 
forethought,  and  a  small  share  of  prudence,  would  have 
proven tCHl  such  serious  evil  and  irretrievable  calamity. 
I  have  said  in  a  former  article,  that  love,  though  not 
curable  by  herbs,  may  be  prevented  by  caution,  and  as 
it  was  impossible  that  Madame  ViUacarfe's  relations 
could  be  entire  strangers  to  the  partiality  of  Monsieur 
Festean,  they  should  iadnstriously  have  prevented  all 
intaicooao  between  the  young  people.  The  agitated 
frame  and  deranged  appearance  of  her  lover,  observed 
previous  to  the  catastrophe,  by  a  gentleman  nearly  re- 
'lated  to  the  lady,  from  whom  I  tell  the  story,  pointed 
him  oat  as  the  most  improper  man  alive  for  medical  or 
surgical  assistance,  which  requires  coolness,  dexterity, 
and  a  steady  hand,  and  a  collected  mind. 

IX. — ^A  FRINCS  AGAINST  HIS  WIIX. 

'AccoRDntG  to  our  former  dramatic  fashion,  we  again 
give  a  farce  after  our  tragedy.  The  hero  is  not  a  fard- 
cal  man  bimself ',  he  is  very  moch  of  a  gentleman,  and  was 
an  unwilling  contributor  to  the  entertainment,  the  obsti- 
nate comedy  of  which  was  ultimately  as  ludicrous  and 
amusing  to  himself,  as  it  is  to  his  readers.'  The  anecdote 
Is  taken  from  the  journey  of  the  Hon.  Keppel  Craven  in 
the  Neapolitan  territory. 


There  are  several  monasteries  in  Brindisi;  in  tho 
church  belonging  to  oae  of  these,  called.  Santa  Maria 
dcgli  Angeli,  I  was  directed  to  visit  and  admire  a  very 
fine  piece  of  carving  in  ivoi^.  After  I  had  bestowed 
my  tribute  of  praise  on  this  piece  of  workmanship,  and 
on  the  pulpit,  which  is  gilt  and  richly  decorated  in  very 
good  taste,  I  was  requested  by  a  priest  to  favour  tho 
Xady  Abbess  and  some  of  her  sisterhood  with  my  ])r^ 
senoe  at  the  grate,  which  divides  the  church  from  th^ 
convent.  I  complied,  and  after  a  short  conversation  in 
the  course  of  which,  ^oy  at  seeing  me,  respect  towards 
my  person,  and  gratitude  to  my  family,  were  declared 
in  tne  most  extraordinary  terms  -,  I  was  entreated  ta 
go  round  to  the  interior  gate  and  accept  of  some  refresh- 
ments. I  found  from  my  host  and  the  Sotto  Iniendcnte 
of  the  town,  who  were  my  companions,  that  I  could  not 
decline  accepting  this  civility.  In  my  way  to  the  gat^ 
tho  unexpected  cordiality  of  this  reception  was  explained 
to  me  by  the  information,  that  this  convent  derived  ils 
foundation  from  the  illustrious  house  of  Bavaria,  and 
that,  as  the  heir-apparent  of  the  kingdom  had  lately 
been  expected  at  Bnndisi  to  embark  for  Greece,  it  was 
probable  that  the  Abbess  had  taken  the  first  stxangor 
she  had  ever  seen  in  her  life,  for  the  royal  personage  to 
whose  progenitors  the  whole  community  owed  such  un- 
qualified reverence  and  gratitude.  On  my  rejoining  the 
good  sisters  in  the  outward  part  of  the  monastery,  intp 
which  they  invited  me  to  enter,  my  fiixst  care  was  to 
undeceive,  and  to  apologise  for  having  accepted  of  hq- 
nours  due  to  rank  so  much  superior  to  my  own.  Though 
evidently  much  disappointed,  their  kindness  did  not 
abate,  and  the  coffee  and  cakes  which  they  had  prepared 
were  distributed  to  us  with  great  civility,  by  the  young 
pensionaries,  who  received  their  education  in  this  mo- 
nastery, and  whose  beauty  and  unaffected  manners  wens 
equally  attractive.  Havmg  understood  that  1  had  tho 
honour  of  being  arqtiainted  with  the  prince  whom  they 
had  so  anxiously  expected,  they  loaded  me  with  inquiries 
relative  to  him,  and  appeared  much  satisfied  by  the 
manner  in  which  I  answered  them.  After  this,  I  took 
my  leave,  as  it  was  almost  dark. 

Having,  on  the  following  morning,  completed  my  tonr 
of  the  town,  and  an  examination  of  all  it  contained 
worthy  of  inspection,  I  determined  tosetoff  for  Mesagne, 
enly  eight  miles  distant,  after  dinner  to  avoid  the  heat. 
During  the  repast,  the  same  priest  who  had  accosted  mo 
in  the  church  the  preceding  day,  made  his  appearance 
with  a  second  invitation  to  call  upon  the  abbess  and  the 
nuns  before  I  set  off,  and  accept  of  some  refreshn*  ents 
I  endeavonred  to  decline  the  proposal  thinking  it  might 
be  the  means  of  retarding  my  departure ;  but  I  was  as- 
sured it  would  mortify  if  not  insult  the  sisterhood,  and 
as  their  habitation  lay  in  my  way  out  of  the  city,  X 
might  order  my  horses  to  the  convent  door,  and  not 
suffer  above  ten  minutes'  delay  by  my  compli?  ce  ;  this 
I  accordingly  promised  and  proceeded  to  the  monastery, 
attended  by  the  gentleman  in  whose  bouse  I  had  been 
lodged,  and  the  Sotto  Intendinte,  who  had  dined  with  us. 
We  found  the  outward  gate  open,  and  had  scarcely 
passed  the  threshold  when  the  abbess  and  the  eluer  por- 
tion of  the  community  rusbed  from  the  inner  court,  and 
led,  I  may  almost  say  dragged  me  into  the  cloister  call- 
ing upon  my  astonished  companion  to  follow,  as  it  w^s 
a  day  of  exultation  for  the  monastery,  and  all  rules  an 
regulations  should  be  dispensed  with.  It  was  evident 
that  the  splendour  of  royalty  once  again  shone  on  my 
brow,  and  that  notwithstanding  my  wish  to  preserve  the, 
strictest  incognito,  the  distinctions  and  honours  due 
to  the  blood  of  Otho  of  Wittelsbach,  must,  in  this  in- 
stance at  least,  be  rendered  to  his  descendaat,  in  spite 
of  his  assumed  humility.  This  determination  shewed 
itself  in  a  variety  of  forms,  with  such  prolonged  perse- 
verance, that  the  ludicrous  effects  which  it  at  first  pro- 
duced were  soon  succeeded  by  more  serious  sensations 
of  impatience  and  annoyance.  Before  I  could  utter  my 
first  protest  against  the  torrent  of  tedious  distinction, 
which  I  saw  impending  over  my  devoted  head,  I  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  pensionaries,  who,  to  tho 
nund>er  of  thirty,  presented  me  with  flowers,  and  squab- 
bled for  precedence  in  the  honours  of  kissing  my  princely 
hands.  This  was  by  no  means  the  least  distressing  ce- 
remony I  was  to  undergo,  and  for  an  instant  I  felt  the 
wish  of  exerting  the  prerogatives  of  royalty,  either  bjr 
prohibiting  the  exercise  of  this  custom,  or  render  it 
more  congenial  by  altering  the  application  of  it.  I 
seized  the  first  opportunity  of  requesting  my  companion 
to  interfere  in  behalf  of  my  veracity,  when  I  assured 
them  that  I  was  only  an  English  traveller,  which  my 
letters  of  recommendation,  describing  my  name  and  conr 
dition,  ooold  testifv*  Tbe  mmle  of  good-humoured  in- 
credulity played  on  the  lips  of  my  nnditocs,  who  replioti 
that  they  would  not  dispute  my  words,  but  should  not 
be  detwred  by  them  from  giving  way  to  the  joy  which 
ought  to  signalise  a  day  which  mast  ever  be  recorded 
in  the  snnals  of  their  establishment.  They  added,  that 
it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  contend  against  tbe  ocular 
proofr  they  had  obtained  of  my  quality  and  birth ;  and 
when  they  enumerated  among  them  the  air  of  dignity 
which  I  in  vain  endeavoured  to  conceal,  the  visible  emo- 
tion I  experiau:ed  on  beholding  the  arms  and  escutcheons 
of  my  ancestors  in  the  church,  and  my  constantly  speak- 
ing Italian  though  I  affirmed  that  I  was  fiaglisb,  I  own 
that  I  was  struck  dumb  by  the  contending  inclination  to 
laugh  or  be  serious.  My  host,  who  was  brother  to  tae 
lady  Abbess,  begged  I  would  exert  my  complaisance  jo 
fiur  as  not  to  resist  their  wishes,  as  it  would  be  put  to  & 
shorter  trial  by  compliaaco  than  opposition,  and  X  thero- 
fore  yielded,  after  a  second  solemn  proftestmtion  ^gaipea 
the  dUstinctioos  thus  forced  upon  me  These  censistf^ 
in  n  nunnto  otamiiarimi  of  tho 
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bcginniog  with  the  belfry,  to  which  I  wae  condacted  by 
the  piouB  ftittteihood,  singing  a  Latin  hjrmn  of  ezalta<* 
tion.  I  had  scarcely  pat  my  bead  into  it  when  a  sadden 
explosion,  for  1  can  gire  it  no  other  term,  took  place  of 
all  the  bells,  set  in  motion  by  the  pensionaries  who  had 

Eeceded  as ;  after  which,  I  was  successively  led  to  the 
tchen,  the  refectory,  the  dormitory.  Abbess's  apart* 
uent,  the  garden,  and  lastly  the  sacristy,  where  1  was 
desirous  to  rest.  I  looked  round  to  implore  the  aid  and 
tompassion  of  my  force,  when  I  found  myself  sitting  in 
a  huge  crimson  felvet  chair,  richly  gilt,  and  surmounted 
with  a  royal  crown.  Here  I  again  manifested  some 
iymptoms  of  rebellion,  bat  fotmd  it  necessary  to  stifle 
tnem,  when  the  opening  of  sereral  large  cases  informed 
tte  that  a  display  of  all  the  relics  was  going  to  uke 
place,  lliese  were  numerous,  and,  as  I  was  informed 
chiefly  the  gifts  of  my  great  grandfather  when  the  con- 
Tent  was  endowed,  though  several  had  been  since  sent 
bj  my  less  distant  progenitors.  Booes  and  skulls  of 
saints,  whose  names  were  as  new  to  me  as  they  would 
be,  were  they  enumerated  to  the  readers,  psMed  in 
rotation  before  my  eje* :  these  were  generally  presenred 
in  purple  velvet  bags,  embroidered  with  pearls ;  and 
the  di^rent  vessels  and  ornaments  used  in  the  rites 
of  the  catholic  church,  were  of  the  most  costly  materials, 
and  exquisite  workmanship,  all  of  which,  by  tarns,  were 
ofliered  as  presents  to  me. 

Among  the  relics  which  were  named  to  me,  I  remem- 
ber some  fragments  of  the  veil  and  shift  of  the  Virsin 
Mary,  a  thumb  of  St  Athanasios,  a  tooth  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  and  some  of  the  coals  which  were  used  to 
Toast  St«  Lorenzo.  Many  of  these  memorials  were 
offered  me  to  kiss,  and  the  last  mentioned  articles  were 
accompanied  by  the  observation  that  they  had  been  the 
means  of  converting  a  sceptic  by  sticking  to  and  blister- 
ing his  lips ;  I  own  1  felt  a  sort  of  momentary  hesitation, 
as  they  were  presented  to  me,  and  withdrew  them  with 
a  degree  of  promptitude  hardly  compatable  with  a  dis- 
belief in  their  verity. 

By  this  time  all  the  stronger  emotions  I  at  first  had 
felt  had  vanished,  and  a  sullen  impatience  had  suc- 
ceeded, which  was  not  removed  by  the  presence  of  the 
vicar,  an  infirm  old  personage,  who,  I  believe,  had  been 
called  from  his  death-bed  to  give  additional  solemnity 
to  the  scene,  and  who  joined  the  holy  sisters  in  the 
thorns  of  praises  which  they  lavished  on  my  fsmily,  and 
the  titles  they  bestowed  on  me,  among  which  that  of 
majesty  was  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence.  After 
thii  devotional  exhibition,  I  was  crammed  with  coffee, 
rosolio,  brandy,  and  cakes,  and  my  pockets  were  stuffed 
lull  of  oranges  and  lemons,  among  which  I  afterwards 
discovered,  to  my  great  consternation,  a  pair  of  cotton 
stockings,  and  two  of  woollen  gloves.  After  a  trial  of 
an  hours  duration,  1  was  allowed  to  depart  amidst  the 
blessings  of  the  community,  but  another  ordeal  awaited 
mv  patience,  in  a  visit  to  a  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns, 
who  were  under  the  special  protection  of  the  vicar,  and 
who  would,  as  he  assured  me,  die  of  jealousy  and  mor- 
tification if  1  denied  them  the  same  honour  which  I  had 
conferred  on  those  of  the  Madonna  degli  Angeli.-^ 
Luckily,  the  order  was  poor,  and  as  I  had  not  the  same 
claims  on  their  gratitude  and  reverence,  I  escaped  with 
fewer  ceremonies,  and  the  loss  of  much  less  time.  There 
was  nothing  remarkable  in  this  monastery,  except  the 
columns,  which  surround  the  cloisters  : — they  were 
amongst  the  smallest,  and  of  a  more  fantastic  construc- 
tion than  any  I  had  ever  beheld,  and  evidently  of  a  very 
early  date. 

On  leaving  this  building,  I  found  my  horses  in  the 
street,  where  they  had  been  waiting  a  considerable 
time  ;  and  while  taking  leave  of  my  companions  1  began 
to  breathe  at  the  prospect  of  emancipation  from  all  the 
painful  honours,  to  which  I  had  fallen  a  victim,  and  to 
anticipate  the  pleasures  of  a  cool  evening  ride,  when 
my  annoyances  were  renewed  by  a  speech  of  the  com- 
mandants, who,  with  a  solemnity  of  tone  and  audibility 
of  voice,  calculated  to  produce  the  deepest  impression 
on  a  crowd  of  about  five  hundred  persons  assembled 
round  my  borses,  informed  me,  that  he  had  hitherto 
spared  my  feelings  and  controlled  his  own  by  avoiding 
to  intrude  upon  the  privacy  which  I  was  desirous  of 
assuming,  but  at  the  moment  of  parting  he  felt  justified 
in  giving  vent  to  a  public  declaration  of  the  sentiments 
of  respect  and  veneration  which  he  entertained  for  my 
family,  and  those  of  gratitude  he  should  ever  cherish 
for  the  truly  dignified  condescension  with  which  I  had 
treated  him.  1  was  speechless,  and  scarcely  collected 
enough  to  listen  to  the  conclusion  of  his  harangue,  which 
informed  me  that  he  had  communicated  a  telegraphic 
account  of  my  arrival  to  the  commandant  of  the  district, 
and  would  now  transmit  a  similar  notification  of  my 
departure  to  the  commander  in  chief,  to  whom  lie 
trusted  I  would  express  my  satisfaction  of  his  conduct 
The  last  words  concluded  with  a  genu-flexion,  and  a 
kiss  respectfully  imprinted  on  my  hand,  while  I  hastily 
mounted  my  horse,  and  hurried  from  this  scene  of  lu- 
dicrous torment,  which,  however  it  was  decreed  should 
not  terminate  here ;  for  on  looking  about  me  as  1  quitted 
the  town-gate  I  beheld  my  host  and  the  Sotto  lnUnd§nU 
on  horseback  on  each  side  of  me,  and  found  that  this 
singular  infatuation  had  extended  iu  power  over  their 
minds,  and  that  they  were  determined  to  accompany 
me  as  far  as  Mesagne,  and  thereby  leave  no  honour  un- 
performed which  they  coold  bestow  on  my  exalted 
rank. 

On  reaching  the  open  plain  I  resolved  to  make  one 
more  efibrt  to  liberate  my  person  from  the  continnatimi 
of  this  novel  kind  of  persecution,  which  might,  for  anght 
I  knew,  extend  itself  over  the  remainder  of  my  journey; 
■ad  after  another  solemn  protestation  against  the  name 


and  title  thus  forcibly  imposed  upon  me,  I  conjuredmay 
two  satellites  by  all  that  was  merciful  to  give  up  th^ir 
project  of  attending  me,  representing  that  the  day  was 
far  advanced,  that  we  could  with  difficulty  reach 
Mesagne  before  dark,  and  that  their  return  might  con- 
sequently be  attended  with  great  inconvenience,  if  not 
danger.  My  host,  who,  I  then  perceived,  had  too  libe- 
rally participated  in  the  homage  offered  me  by  his 
sister  in  the  seducing  semblance  of  rosolio  and  liqueurs, 
was  obstinately  bent  on  non-compliance,  and  merely 
answered  my  earnest  remonstrance  by  a  repetition  of  the 
words,  altnta  «  mutilg  /  I  concluded  therefore  that  all 
appeal  to  him  would  be  frnidess,  and  confined  my  re- 
newal of  them  to  his  companion,  whose  involuntary  dis- 
tortions of  countenance,  and  occasional  contortion  of 
body,  induced  me  to  suspect  that  the  motion  of  a  horse 
was  very  uneasy,  if  not  unusnal  to  him.  On  my  observ- 
ing that  he  looked  pale  since  we  had  begun  our  ride, 
he  owned  that  he  had  not  been  on  horseback  for  several 
years,  that  he  was  besides  in  no  very  robust  state  of 
health,  and  that  the  paces  of  the  animal  he  mounted 
were  somewhat  rough  ;  but  added,  that  he  knewhis  duty 
too  well  to  allow  sudi  triflbg  inconvenience  to  deter  him 
from  fulfilling  it  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  that  he  there- 
fore should  not  attend  to  my  injunctions  of  returning, 
imless  they  were  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  peremptory 
command,  which,  issuing  from  the  lips  of  royalty,  he 
would  not  presome  to  disobey.  For  once  then  1  re- 
solved to  assume  the  dictatorial  tone  of  princely  autho- 
rity, and  with  as  grave  a  countenance  as  I  could  put  on, 
ordered  him  to  return  to  Brindbi.  He  polled  off  his  hat, 
kissed  my  hand,  and  after  expressing  his  thanks  for  my 
considerate  condescension,  united  to  many  pious  vrishee 
for  my  prosperous  journey,  he  allowed  me  to  continne 
it,  and  turned  his  horse  the  other  way,  while  I  urged 
mine  on  at  a  brisk  trot,  in  hopes  of  reaching  Mesagne 
before  night. 
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Wb  denre,  in  this  part  of  our  Journal,  to  pay  all  the 
respect  we  can  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Gouin 
Dufi^f,  lately  deceased  in  this  country, — a  gentleman, 
whom  we  bad  not  the  honour  of  knowing  personally, 
nor  even  in  the  most  important  of  his  writings ;  but 
whose  laborious  career  of  literary  public  spirit  was  en- 
couraged by  leading  men  of  all  parties,  and  whose 
exquitite  French  and  English  Dictionary  (for  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  it  so)  would  alone  give  him  a  claim  to 
the  regard  of  all  lovers  of  knowledge.  A  book  alto- 
gether so  beautifully  **  got  up  "  for  general  use,  we  never 
beheld,  whether  we  consider  the  remarkable  abundance 
of  its  contents,  iu  utility  to  all  kinds  of  readers,  the 
most  technical  included,  or  the  perfeHion  ef  neatnes$  ex- 
hibited in  its  type,  arrangement,  and  very  boarding. 
Let  any  body  but  look  into  and  handle  it,  and  see  if  we 
say  too  much.  But  what  completed  the  charm  of  even 
a  Dictionary  in  our  eyes,  was  the  motto  which  the  liberal 
and  spirited  man  put  into  the  title-page  :— - 

**  Les  hommes  ne  se  halront  plus,  quand  lis  s*cnt«ndroat  tons.** 

<*  Men  wlU  cease  to  hate  one  anotlier,  wben  thcj  all  nnderctand 
one  another.*' 

Even  the  elegant  singularity  of  Mr.  Dufief's  putting 
his  coat  of  arms  in  this  title-page,  with  its  motto 
of  Semper  Fidelis— Always  Faithful  (to  the  Bourbons, 
to  wit)  did  not  disconcert  us  with  its  innocent  party 
appearance  ;  for  a  man,  who  is  really  zealous  for  the 
good  of  all  his  fellow -creatures,  as  he  was,  has  as  much 
right  to  his  political  predilections  as  to  the  family  affec- 
tions in  which  he  was  brought  up ;  and  though  we  may 
not  agree  with  this  person  or  that  in  his  estimate  of  the 
objects  of  his  predilection,  (any  more  than  he  with  ours), 
we  heartily  sympathise  with  every  genuine  andhononr- 
able  feeling  about  it,  and  with  the  colourings  of  fancy 
and  love  which  it  acquires  in  passing  through  his  mind. 
Such  men  take  the  common  light  of  day,  and  turn  it* 
like  cathedral  windows,  into  the  hues  of  heaven. 

An  unknown  correspondent,  who  has  our  best  thanks 
for  the  mformation,  tells  ns  that  Mr.  Dufief  was  bom 
at  Nantes,  of  a  royalist  family,  who  suffered  bitterly 
from  the  French  Revolution,  and  were  driven  into  exile. 
His  father,  a  knight  of  Saint  Louis,  was  one  of  the  last 
defenders  of  the  royal  cause  among  the  noblesse  in  Brit- 
tany ;  his  mother  was  a  kinswoman  of  the  famous 
general  Charette,  with  whom,  like  the  Du  Pins  and 
Joan  of  Arcs  of  old,  (while  her  husband  was  fighting  in 
Germany)  she  actually  served  at  the  head  of  troops  of 
her  own  raising,  and  was  present  at  more  than  ona 


hundred  engagements !  Madame  Dufiet  was  ultimately 
obliged  to  fly  vrith  her  children  into  Jersey.  M.  Nicholas 
Dufief  went  to  America  ;  and  being  under  the  necessity 
of  learning  the  English  language,  was  led,  by  the  dis- 
advantages he  experienced,  to  turn  (like  a  proper  geniii» 
in  his  vocation)  those  very  disadvantages  to  acconnC, 
and  produced  in  consequence  the  system  of  French 
tuition  which  has  acquired  celebrity  under  the  title  of 
*'  Nature  Displayed  in  her  Mode  of  Teaching  Language 
to  Man,"  &c.  In  this  work,  to  the  merit  of  whidr 
we  regret  that  we  cannot  add  the  testimony  of  onr  own 
experience  (as  we  never  saw  it)  he  is  understood  t*- 
have  followed,  and  worked  out,  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Locke,  Condillac,  D'Allembert  and  other 
philosophers ;  and  that  his  work  is  in  no  need  of  th* 
testimony  we  are  unable  to  give  it,  is  evident  from  tho 
favourable  opinions  expressed  of  it  by  men  of  all  parties, 
wherever  French  and  English  are  studied  together,  in- 
cluding that  of  a  man  who  may  be  said  to  have  beea 
one  of  the  princes  of  the  human  race,  in  talent  as  well 
as  position,  and  who  was  not  quick,  we  believe,  to  ex- 
press himself  so  strongly  of  people's  merit  as  he  did  in^ 
this  instance, — the  late  American  President  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Dufief  terminated  an  anxious,  sealons,  and  useful* 
career  on  the  12th  of  the  present  month,  aged  fifty-eight 
years,  having  fallen  ill  on  the  day  his  Dictionary  was> 
completed,  and  never  having  recovered  t)ie  re-action  of 
a  want  of  excitement.  He  may  be  considered,  <*^ 
martyr*'  (says  our  correspondent)  "  to  the  cause  of  Eda- 
cation."  He  united,  we  are  told,  in  a  rare  but  most 
desirable  degree,  the  habits  of  a  punctual  and  even  pre- 
cise man  of  business  with  the  most  genuine  liberality  ;. 
and  though  a  party-man  and  a  moralist,  abhorred  per- 
secution for  opinion ;  exhibiting  from  first  to  last  (to 
conclude  in  the  words  of  our  authority)  '*  cheerfdl 
application  instead  of  desponding  complaint ;  strict 
honour  and  independence  instead  of  subterfuge  and 
servility;  and  a  whole  life  calculated  to  excite  the 
esteem  and  grateful  recollection  of  mankind." 

We  Uke  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  it  is  a 
very  remarkable,  a  very  noble,  and  a  very  new  feature 
of  the  age  we  live  in,  that  the  ambition  of  doing  good 
to  mankind  is  taking  place  of  the  more  egotistical  am- 
bitions of  former  times,  and  becoming  the  ordinary  cha- 
racteristic of  active  and  generous  intellects,  instead  of 
being  confined,  as  it  used  to  be,  to  a  '<  martyr"  here  and 
there.  Sincere  public  zeal,  nay,  a  zeal  for  the  happi- 
ness of  all  men,  is  no  longer  thought  unworthy  of  the 
most  practical  understandings:  all  the  real  intellects 
even  among  the  most  exclusive  parties,  are  gradually 
venturing  forth,  if  it  be  but  with  a  tip  end  of  the  hand 
they  write  with,  to  warm  themselves  at  this  new  sunshine 
of  promise  for  the  world ;  and  it  is  a  wrong  to  all  other 
parties,  nay,  to  those  too  (for  their  ultimate  good  is  con- 
cerned in  it,)  to  conceal  from  the  straggling  classes  the 
honourable  and  feeling  testimony  borne  to  those  who 
adorn  them  by  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  some  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  following  tribute  to  the  rising  empire 
of  knowledge,  with  the  noble  couplet  at  the  end  of  it, 
is  from  a  poem  written  by  a  man  of  birth  as  well  genius*, 
who  only  wants  to  have  given  more  way  to  his  impulses 
as  a  writer,  to  show  how  real  a  spirit  of  poetry  as  well  as 
generosity  belongs  to  him.  He  is  speaking  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

Wisdom  U  in  her  hallf :  to  none  reftised 

Are  Wltdom'c  precious  gifts  as  heretofore. 
When  derlfs  their  knowledge  selfishly  mistued  : 

All  may  the  tracts  of  science  now  explore : 

Perish  the  vain  monopoly  of  lore  I 
The  gioom-dispeUtng  radiance  of  the  mom 

U^hteth  not  the  rising  traveller  more. 
Than  it  doth  glad  my  heart,  that  lofty  scorn 
Recoils  ftom  the  repellant  strength  of  wisdom  lowly  bonu 
Chandos  Lbioh. 

When  the  rich  and  the  nMy  bom  write  in  this  manner* 
what  may  not  be  hoped  for  by  all  1 


Paganini  has  resumed  his  performances  at  the  Hano- 
ver Square  Rooms,  and  produced  his  new  modification 
of  the  viola,  thus  making  an  instrument  of  his  own.  We 
have  not  yet  heard  it,  while  writing  this,  our  Paper  going 
to  press  too  soon ;  but  if  the  instrument  is  to  be  more 
fitted  than  others  to  give  effect  to  what  is  peculiar  in  the 
genius  of  this  great  musician,  the  result  must  add  i 
wonders  to  what  has  been  heard  before. 
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XNTBRVXEW  OF  MR.  FOX  IKTITK 
BONAPARTE. 

Thb  insertion  of  Mr.  Fox's  letter  to  Lord  Grey  in  oar 
first  onmber,  appears  to  have  given  so  much  pleasure, 
that  we  have  gladly  looked  oat  for  something  more 
respecting  this  interestiog  statesman,  to  lay  before  oor 
leaders. 

Changes  of  tune  give  a  new  interest  to  the  scenes  of 
the  moral  world,  as  changes  of  place  do  to  those  of  a 
landscape.  The  following  pauage  in  the  memoirs  of 
Mr.  Fox*s  latter  years,  written  by  his  private  secretary 
Mr.  Trotter,  has  appeared,  no  doubt,  often  enough  in 
older  pablications,  and  may  be  familiar  (at  least  in 
general  recollection)  to  many  of  our  readers.  But  even 
they  will  look  at  it  with  a  new  interest,  when  they  con- 
sider that  not  only  is  Mr.  Fox  dead,  and  all  that  splendid 
military  court  scene  Tanished,  and  Napoleon  himself 
gone  after  it,  but  haw  he  is  gone,  and  what  has  hap- 
pened since  his  ruin,  and  what  new  hopes  have  opened 
their  prospects  to  the  world,  snch  as  Mr.  Fox  loved 
through  all  the  clouds  of  party,  rank,  and  office,  and 
such  (we  suspect)  as  Napoleon  never  loved  at  all,  nor 
believed  in. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  always  loved  the  memory 
of  Fox,  however  we  might  venture  to  think  otherwise 
than  he  did  respecting  the  means  of  bringing  about  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  That  is  not  the  question  in  these 
unpolitical  pages.  But  party,  &c.,  were  the  accidenu 
of  his  position  in  society,  as  they  are,  more  or  less,  of  us 
all.  His  heart  was  a  fine,  open,  manly,  unaffected 
human  heart,  of  the  truest  order,  sensitive  to  all  genial 
impulses,  but  net  to  be  moved  out  of  its  testimony  to 
what  it  thought  best  and  truest,  by  flattery  any  more 
than  fear ;  and  if  Whigs,  Tories,  and  Radicals,  were 
all  made  op  of  such  people  as  he,  they  would  soon  come 
to  an  understanding,  and  find  out  which  was  best  for  the 
world.  But  it  is  the  progress  of  his  beloved  books  and 
humanities  that  must  make  him  so. 

What  we  would  most  direct  the  reader's  attention  to 
m  the  following  extract,  however  interesting  in  other 
points  of  view,  is  the  asitation  of  Bonaparte^s  nerves, 
when  he  found  himself  standing  in  the  presence  of 
Fox.  We  have  little  doubt  that  it  was  owing  to  a 
consciousness  of  the  sinister  views  with  which  he 
ultimately  ruined  his  own  greatness,  and  the  com- 
parative Tice  and  puerility  of  them,  compared  with 
those  of  the  man  who  stood  before  him  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  truth. 

As  we  visited  the  Museum,  (says  Mr.  Trotter)  as 
often  sm  time  could  be  spared,  I  recollect  one  day  that 
all  the  company  were  attracted  to  the  windows  of  the 
Louvre,    by  a  parade  in  the  Place  de  Carousel.    The 

Sards,  and  some  other  French  troops,  were  exercising, 
r.  Foe,  with  the  others,  went  to  the  window,  but  he 
instantly  turned  away  on  seeing  the  soldiers.  This 
occurred  some  time  before  the  levee ;  and  on  that  day, 
as  there  was  a  grand  parade,  we  remained  in  a  private 
'apartment  of  the  Tuilleries  till  it  was  over.  Buona- 
parte, naounted  on  a  white  charger,  and  accompanied 
by  some  general  officer,  reviewed  his  troops,  amounting 
to  about  six  thousand,  with  great  rapidity.  The  con- 
nlar  troops  made  a  fine  appearance,  and  the  whole 
was  a  bnlliant  and  animatmg  spectacle.  Blr  Fox 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to  it,  conversing  chiefly,  while 
it  lasted  m-ith  Count  Markoff,  the  Russian  ambassador. 
1  observed  Mr.  Fox  was  disinclined  not  only  to  military, 
but  to  any  pompous  display  of  the  power  of  the  French 
government.  An  enemy  to  all  ostentation,  he  disliked 
it  everywhere,  but  the  parade  of  military  troops  in  the 
heart  of  the  metropolis,  carrying  with  it  more  than  vain 
pomp, must  naturally  have  shocked,  rather  than  enter- 
tained, such  principles  as  those  of  Mr.  Fox. 

On  the  day  of  the  great  levee,  which  was  to  collect 
so  many  representatives  of  nations  and  noble  strangers 
of  every  country  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  rirst 
Consul  of  France,  now  established  as  the  sole  head  of 
government  for  life,  several  apartments,  having  the 
general  name  of  the  SalU  det  Ambauadeurt,  were  ap- 
propriated for  the  crowd  of  visitors  at  the  levee,  previous 
to  their  being  admitted  to  the  First  Consul's  presence. 
I^rd  Holland,  Lord  Robert  Spencer,  Lord  St.  John, 
Mr.  Adair,  and  myself,  accompanied  Mr.  Fox  there. 
I  must  acknowledge  that  the  novel  and  interesting 
scene  amused  and  interested  me  to  the  highest  de- 
gree. This  grand  masquerade  of ^  life  was  inconceiv- 
ably striking: — the  occasion  of  assembling, — the  old 
palace  of  the  Bourbons, — the  astonishing  attitude  that 
France  had  assumed  affected  the  imagination,  and 
ahnost  overpowered  the  judgment.  A  latent  smile  was 
eften  to  be  caught  on  the  countenances  of  different 
intelligent  and  enlightened  men ;  it  said,  Tery  signifi- 
cantly, can  this  be  reality  1  can  so  wonderful  a  fabric  be 
permanent  1 

His  toils  were  now  approaching ;  there  was  a  much 
reater  number  of  English  presented  than  of  any  other 
sstion.  Mr.  Merry,  the  English  Ambassador,  appeared 
«i  the  part  of  the  British  government,  to  sanction  and 
Recognise  the  rank  and  government  of  the  First  Consul ! 
Mr.  Merry,  whose  nation  had,  under  the  blind  auspices 
^  an  intemperate  minister,  fatally  interfered  witn  the 
internal  concerns  of  a  great  people,  and  had  vainly  at- 
tempted to  counteract  the  success  of  their  efforts.  What 
^  labject  had  he  for  a  letter,  in  the  style  of  Barillon, 
^  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Pitt,  or  his  friend  Mr.  Addington, 
then  acting  as  Pitt's  deputy,  or  hemm  tsntiw,  in  the 

Kemment !  Mr.  Merry  ! — then  acting  under  Lord 
wkeshury,  the  Quixotic  marcher  to  Paris,  which  same 
lord  was  now  receiving  a  magnificent  present  of  a  ser- 
>ke  of  Chint  of  tmrifftUed  beanty  Mid  •ltgtace»  fron 


t^same  new  government  and  Buonaparte.  It  would 
have  been  an  instructive  lesson  for  Mr.  Pitt  himself, 
could  he  invittibly,  with  Minerva  by  his  side,  have  con- 
templated the  scene  ;  he  might  then  hare  studied  his- 
tory, and  discovered  that  such  interference  and  conduct 
in  foreign  powers,  as  that  of  his  and  the  allied  poten- 
tates, he  had  made  Cromwell  a  king,  or  an  emperor, 
and  fixed  the  succession  of  his  family. 

"  What  think  vou  of  all  this  Y*  said  the  chevalier 
d'Azara,  ambassador  from  Spain,  addressing  himself  to 
Mr.  Fox.  The  other  ga^e  an  expressive  smile  :— **  It  is 
tax  astonishing  time,*'  continued  he,-—'*  pictures,  statues 
-*I  hear  the  Venus  de  Medicis  is  on  her  way — what 
shall  we  see  next  V  A  pleasant  dialogue  ensued ;  these 
enlightened  statesmen  diverting  themselves,  when  scold- 
ing and  anger  could  avail  nothing.  The  Turkish  am- 
bassador graced  the  splendid  scene  ;  a  diminutive 
figure,  accompanied  by  a  suite  of  fine  and  handsome 
men ; — ^he  reposed  on  a  ^fa ;— the  heat  was  excessi've, 
and  his  cross-legged  attitude  but  little  relieved  him ; — 
his  companion  spoke  French  with  great  ease ;  and  some 
of  them  were  fine  Grecian  figures. 

Count  Markkoff !  covered  with  diamonds,  of  a  most 
forbidding  aspect— of  sound  sense,  however, — malgre, 
a  face  no  lady  would  fall  in  love  with,  and  an  ungrace- 
ful air.  The  Marquis  Lucchesini !  the  King  of  Prussia's 
Ambassador,  who,  from  an  obscure  situation,  by  having 
become  the  reader  to  a  minister,  was  elevated  to  the 
corps  diplomatique — gaudily  dressed — always  with  se- 
veral conspicuous  colours, — one  thought  of  a  foreign 
bird  on  seebg  him  ;  and  his  physiognomy  corroborated 
the  idea — agreeable,  however;  pleasing  in  manners; 
easy  in  his  temper ;  and  enjoying  rationally  the  amusing 
scenes  around  him. 

The  Maruuis  de  Gallo !  the  Neapolitan  Ambassador— 
an  unmeaning  nobleman  of  the  old  school, — florid  in 
manner,  but  not  calculated  to  produce  eflfect  in  politics 
or  conversation.  Have  I  forgotten  the  Count  Cobengel! 
that  sage  and  venerable  negociator  was  there.  A  small, 
emaciated  figure, — pale,  and  worn  out  with  the  intrigues 
of  courts,  he  seemed  to  have  been  reserved  to  witness 
the  scene  before  us,  as  a  refutation  of  all  his  axioms  and 
systems.  With  excellent  good  sense,  he  took  all  in  good 
part — ^he  was  too  wise  to  betray  disatisfaction,  and  too 
polite  not  to  bend  with  the  gale.  The  American  Am- 
bassador, Mr.  Livingston,  plain  and  simple  in  manners 
and  dress, — ^representing  his  republic  with  propriety 
and  dignity. — Of  these,  I  believe  M.  D'Azare,  held  the 
first  rank  for  intellect ;  he  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
man  of  genius — ^he  seemed  very  much  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  Mr.  Fox, — he,  and  the  Count  Cobenzel,  are 
both  since  dead,  as,  no  doubt,  are  many  others  of  the 
actors  in  the  grand  drama  of  that  day. 

The  illustrious  statesman  of  England,  who  that  day 
attracted  eveiv  eye,  is  himself  withdrawn  also  from 
mortal  scenes  f 

A  number  of  Eogliih  noblemen  and  gentlemen^-— 
many  Russians— Swedish  officers,  with  the  white  scarf 
on  their  arm,  also  crowded  the  room.  The  Cardinal 
Caprara!  representing  His  Holiness,  the  Pope,  with 
his  scarlet  stockings  and  cap,  was  to  me  a  novel  sight, — 
he  was  a  polite  and  dignified  ecclesiastic,  and,  but  Uiat 
I  was  imbued  a  little  with  the  prejudice  of  English 
historians  and  other  authors,  I  should  have  found 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  respectable  cardinal.  I 
am  now  ashamed  that  I  did. 

This  grand  assemblage  was  detained  a  considerable 
time  in  the  SalU  dei  Ambattadeurst  during  which,  several 
servants  in  splendid  laced  liveries  hand^  round  coffee, 
chocolate,  the  richest  and  finest  wines,  and  cake,  upon 
china,  bearing  the  initial  B.  without  any  armorial,  royal, 
or  established  marks  of  jpower.  The  heat  was  excessive, 
and  expectation,  weaned  with  the  pause,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  the  Prefet  du  Palais  anounced  to  the 
Cardinal  Caprara,  that  the  first  consul  was  ready,  he 
afterwards  (^led  upon  M.  D'Azara,  upon  which  every 
one  followed  without  regular  order  or  distinction  of 
rank.  As  we  ascended  the  great  stair-case  of  the 
Thuilleries,  between  files  of  musketeers,  what  a  senti- 
ment was  excited ! 

As  the  assumption  of  the  consulship  for  life  was  a 
decided  step,  tending  not  only  to  exclude  every  branch 
of  the  old  dynasty,  but  to  erect  a  new  one,  every  sensi- 
ble man  considered  thi^  day  as  the  epoch  of  a  new  and 
regular  government.  Buonaparte  was  virtually  king 
henceforth.  As  we  passed  through  the  lofty  state 
rooms  of  the  former  kings  of  France,  still  hung  with  the 
ancient  tapestry,  yery  little,  if  at  all,  altered,  the  in- 
stability of  human  grandeur  was  recalled  to  the  mind 
more  forcibly  than  it  had  yet  been*  The  long  line  of 
the  Bourbons  started  to  the  view !  I  breathed  with 
difficulty!  Volumes  of  history  were  reviewed  in  a 
glance.  Monarchs !  risen  from  the  iLouldering  tomb, 
where  is  your  royal  race  T  The  last  who  held  the 
sceptre  dyed  the  scaffold  with  his  blood,  and  sleeps, 
forgotten  and  unknown,  without  tomb  or  memorial  of  nis 
name!  Rapid  was  the  transition  succeeding!  We 
reached  the  mterior  apartment,  where  Buonaparte,  First 
Consul,  surrounded  by  his  generals,  ministers,  senators, 
and  officers,  stood  between  the  second  and  third  con- 
suls, Le  Brun  and  Cambaceres,  in  the  centre  of  a  semi- 
circle, at  the  head  of  a  room !  The  numerous  assem- 
blage from  the  iSalit  de$  Ambauadturt,  formed  into  an- 
other semi-circle,  joined  themselves  to  that,  at  the 
head  of  which  stood  the  First  Consul. 

Buonaparte,  of  a  small,  and  by  no  means  com- 
manding fienre,  dressed  plainly,  though  richly,  in  the 
embroidered  consular  coat,  without  powder  in  his  hair, 
looked  at  the  first  view,  like  a  private  gentleman,  in- 
difitnnt  «•  to  dxuB,  and  deyoid  of  all  haughtintss  ia 


his  air.  The  two  consuls,  large  and  heavy  men, 
seemed  pillars  too  cumbrous  to  support  themselves,  and 
during  the  levee,  were  sadly  at  a  loss  what  to  dth-^ 
whether  the  snuff-box  or  pocket  handkerchief  was  to  be 
appealed  to,  or  the  left  leg  exchanged  for  the  right. 

The  moment  the  circle  was  formed,  Buonaparte 
began  with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  then  went  to  the 
American,  with  whom  he  spoke  some  time,  and  so  on, 
performing  his  part  with  ease,  and  very  agreeably^ 
until  he  came  to  the  English  ambassador,  who,  after  the 
presentation  of  some  English  noblemen,  announced  ta 
him,  Mr.  Fox  t  He  was  a  good  deal  flurried,  and  after 
indicating  considerable  emotion,  yery  rapidly  said— 
•*  Ah !  Mr.  Fox  ! — I  have  heard  with  pleasure  of  your 
arrival.  I  have  desired  much  to  see  you. — I  have  long 
admired  in  you  the  orator  and  friend  of  his  country, 
who,  in  constantly  raising  his  roice  for  peace,  consulted 
that  country's  best  interests — those  of  Europe, — and  of 
the  human  race.  The  two  great  nations  of  Europe 
require  peace; — they  have  nothing  to  fear; — they 
ought  to  understand  and  value  one  another.  In  you* 
Mr.  Fox,  I  see,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  great 
statesman,  who  recommended  peace,  because  there 
was  no  just  object  of  war  ;  who  saw  Europe  desoUted 
to  no  purpose,  and  who  struggled  for  iu  relief.*' 

Mr.  Fox  said  little,  or  radier  nothing  in  reply, — to  s 
complimentary  address  to  himself  he  always  found 
invincible  repugnance  to  answer ;  nor  did  he  bestow 
one  word  of  admiration  or  applause  upon  the  extraor- 
dinary and  elevated  character  who  addressed  him.  A 
few  (questions  and  answers  relative  to  Mr.  Fox's  toor, 
terminated  the  entertainment. 


MRS.  GORE'S  NBW  NOVBIk 

•<THB  HAMILTONt." 

Wb  had  busied  ourselves  with  preparing  this  novel  for 
our  week's  abstract,  before  we  became  thoroughly  aware 
of  its  being  a  political  treatise  in  disguise— an  Abstract, 
itself,  of  the  mistakes  that  preceded,  and  the  astonish- 
ment that  followed ,  the  downfall  of  Tor> ism.  We  found^ 
it  impossible,  howeyer,  to  give  it  up,  first,  because  it 
was  Mrs.  Gore's ;  and  second,  because  so  good  a  boolt> 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  time  we  had  before  us ;  and 
we  reconciled  ourselves  to  our  inclinations,  tmprimiV, 
because  they  were  such,  and  last,  not  least,  because  in 
professing  to  "  sympathise  with  all,"  as  most  truly  we 
do,  we  here  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  we  do 
so.  In  avowing,  therefore,  that  we  agree  in  almost  aH 
the  opinions  of  Mrs.  Gore's  book,  and  that  she  is  not  at 
all  bound  to  make  our  admissions  in  extenuation  of  the 
faults  of  those  whom  she  blames,  (especially  seeing  that 
all  reflective  writers  like  herself  really  point  to  the 
same  conclusions,  though  by  another  road,)  it  becomes 
US,  in  this  Journal,  to  observe,  that  Tories,  though  their 
system  is  the  most  vietimiiing  of  all,  are  themselves  vic- 
tims, in  common  with  every  body  else  of  circumstancee 
and  education,  and  partake  deeply  of  those  secret  caree 
and  disappointments,  which  all  mankind  seem  destined 
to  share,  till  all  shall  feel  for  all,  and  contrive  to  work 
out  the  common  good.  Who,  indeed,  that  reads  this 
sharp  ami  interesting  work,  or  only  our  abstract  of  it, 
can  fail  to  see  that  it  is  the  system  and  not  the  fellow 
creatures  which  the  authoress  holds  up  to  reprobation  • 
and  that  these  fellow-creatures,  like  the  most  uneducated 
of  the  classes  to  whom  they  think  themselves  superior^ 
are  spoilt  each  by  the  other,  generation  after  generation, 
son  by  father,  father  by  his  father,  till  •'  mistake !  mis- 
take !  only,"  is  the  cry  of  the  relieved  human  heart. 

Upon  the  talents  of  the  fair  author  we  have  not  tiiae 
to  say  what  we  could  wish ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  of  her  at  all,  and  not  give  her  our  cordial,  how- 
ever poor  and  brief  thanks,  for  her  generous  supeiiority 
to  the  conventionalities  in  which  she  must  have  been 
brought  up,  (knowing  them  so  well,)  and  for  the  evi- 
dences she  is  incessantly  manifesting  of  an  universality 
of  reading  and  thbking,  of  public  and  private  sympathy, 
of  seriousness  and  gaity,  of  wit,  style,  womanly  grace, 
and  sentiment,  which  ptesent  altogether  the  most  re- 
markable instance  of  what  is  called  a  masculine  under- 
standing in  a  feminine  shape,  that  we  remember  to 
haye  met  with.  The  present  age,  has  been  an  age  of 
women  as  well  as  of  fR«n,  in  the  sense  most  honourable  to 
both  sexes ;  and  the  brilliant  woman  before  us  has  an 
honourable  niche  in  it  to  herself. 

Scarcely  a  town  in  England  but  possesses  its  '*  righ 
of  vantage."  Brighton  prides  itself  on  its  royal  marine 
residence ;  Oxford  upon  iu  University ,  Birmingham  upon 
its  factories  of  buttons  ;  Chester  upon  its  cellars  of 
cheese ;  eyery  place  upon  its  something !  Laxington,  & 
neat  olwcore  boroaeh,  some  ten  miles  N.N.E.  of  North* 
ampton,  had  long  been  accustomed  to  prise  itself  upon 
its  gentility.  The  gentility  of  Laxington  consists  in  a 
tory  exclusiveness ;  the  whole  village  is  Tory  ;  the  Whig 
interest  being  represented  by  the  highly  respectable 
Lady  Berkeley,  the  W}dow  of  a  gallant  baronet,  who  died 
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for  bit  cooBtry,  and  her  two  daofhtert.  The  first  germ 
of  the  more  dreadfal  inimder*  Reform,  tprings  ap  ia  the 
nuukor-houM  iuelf,  in  the  unduttfuJ  radical  principlefl  of 
the  only  son  of  Mr.  Forbee,  lord  of  the  manor.  A 
hiatus  in  the  circle  of  village  grandees,  made  obvious 
ia  the  emptiness  of  the  long  tenantless  esUte  of  Weald, 
is  at  length  sapplied,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  nilage 
at  large,  in  the  person  of  a  stirring  Tory. 

"  W«ald  Park  to  be  l«t  1"— It  wat  tometblng  of  a  degradation 
to  the  lentility  of  the  neigh boorbood;  and  the  vicar  expressed 
birosvif  severely  against  the  immorality  of  young  Lord  Lanca> 
•hire,  on  learning  that  tb«  loss  of  thirty  thonsand  ponnds  on  the 
tarf  was  the  immediata  cause  or  this  declension  of  dignity.  Bat 
he  spoke  with  due  hesitation :  for  it  was  the  first  time,  during  « 
long  life,  that  Dr.  Mangles  had  ventured  to  And  fault  with  « 
lord ;  and  he  was  daly  aware  that  the  tarf  is  a  vice,  of  all  hot 
right  divine,  to  majesties,  royal  highnesses,  and  peers  of  the 
realm.  M  ay,  be  almost  forgave  tiM  noble  delinqaeni,  on  finding 
that  the  new  tenant  of  Weald  was  not  only  one  of  bis  MiO^'ty's 
ministers,  bnt  no  less  a  person  than  the  intimate  friend  of  his 
konoarable  patron,  the  Right  Honoarable  the  Earl  of  Tottenham. 
The  fact  was  clearly  ascertained —  Mr.  Smith  bad  ecen  wriltcB 
to— If  r.  Smith's  opinion  of  the  manor  ascertained ; —  tha  lease, 
for  foarteen  years,  was  alreadv  in  progress  of  eninrossmenC. 

The  vaJne  of  snch  an  accession  to  the  great  talkers  and  little 
doers  of  Laxington,  may  readily  be  eoneeived.>^Thcir  oeigb- 
boarly  smypaihies  bad,  in  fact,  long  reqaircd  extension.  Lady 
Ashley,  the  fair  widow  of  Stoke,  was  almost  always  resident  on 
the  continent.  The  Cadogans  of  Everletgh  were  fonder  of 
London  or  Brighton  than  of  their  hereditary  oaks.  OhI  Forbes 
was  getting  into  his  doUge ;  his  only  son,  a  rialng  lawyer,  was 
rarely  seen  in  Northamptonsliire ;  and,  altbongb  Lady  Berk*, 
ley,  of  Oreen-oak,  and  her  two  liandsome  daughters  were  of  in- 
ektimable  vahie,  as  the  heroines  of  their  romance,  not  a  single 
man  of  fortune  was  to  be  foend  in  the  connly  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  either.  When  it  appeared,  therefore  tbat  Mr.  Hamilton, 
the  new  tenant  of  Weald,  had  a  son  and  daughter  of  an  age  to 
form  alliance  in  the  neighbourhood.  Lord  Lancashire  was  fairly 
•cqitted.  They  rejoiced  to  hear  of  their  new  neigh boar4 
man-cook,  and  were  proud  of  his  groom  of  the  chambers ;  but 
tbe  prospect  of  a  match  for  Maria  Berkeley,  and — who  knowst 
—perhaps  a  wife  for  Bernard  Forbes,— was  fairly  worth  them 
lK>th ;  —  Fen.  Smith  walked  over  to  Oreen-oek  under  an  um- 
brella  the  following  morning,  during  a  heavy  shower  to  acquaint 
Lady  Berkeley  with  the  news. 

Bnt  her  ladyship  was  not  the  woman  to  be  startled  into  m 
eonfession  of  sattsfiction. 

"  These  Hamiltons  will  not  be  here  till  September,"  she  ob^ 
served  with  ostentatious  equanimity.  •*  I  trust  we  shall  then  be 
at  Worthing:  if  not,  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  visit  them. 
Although  brought  up  a  sUunch  Whig,  I  never  allow  family 
politics  to  interfere  with  neighbonrly  sociability.  Mr.  HamiU 
tea,  Tory  as  be  is,  may  be  a  very  worthy  man." 

Her  pretty  daughters,  Maria  and  Susan,  well  aware  that  this 
Hrmtte  was  intended  only  to  mark  their  mother's  sense  of  supe. 
riorily  to  the  Smiths,  and  the  patron  of  the  Smiths,  Lord  Tot. 
tenham, — smiled  over  their  embroidery.  The  Berkeley  girls 
were  almeat  as  sensible  as  tbe  coterie  of  Lexington  to  the  ad.. 
Tantage  of  having  young  and  cheerfnl  neighbours  at  Weald 
Park. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  the  new  proprietor  of  Weald,  was  essentially 
an  official  man ; — had  been  born  in  place,  bred  in  place,  nnrtured 
la  place.  His  father  had  lived  and  died  in  Scolland.yard,  with 
the  word  'Salary'  on  his  lips;  and  young  George,  at  fivo-and» 
twenty,  the  private  Secretary  of  a  public  minister,  tmstlngtobe 
at  five-and-flfly  a  minister  with  secretaries  of  bis  own,  looked 
npon  the  treasnry  as  bis  patrimony, — upon  the  duties  of  office 
•s  the  virtues  ot  his  vocation,  and  upon  the  stability  of  Tory  a»> 
cendancy  as  upon  tbe  immatability  of  the  naiversei— The  very 
soul  within  him  was  steeped  in  office  I 

"From  the  moment  a  roan  of  ordinary  faenlliea  is  thrown 
Into  the  vortex  of  official  life,  all  trace  of  his  Individnal  natere 
Is  lost  for  ever !— Thenceforward,  be  cxlsu  but  as  a  cypher  of 
•fbe  national  debt,— a  fraction  of  ndmlnistralion,— «  leaf  upon 
the  mighty  oak  we  claim  as  the  emblem  of  Britain.  Tbereis  no 
mistaking  an  official  man.  All  trades  and  professions  have  their 
'  slang  and  charlatanism ;  and  tbat  of  Privy  Councillor,  althongh 
of  a  higher  tone,  is  a  no  less  inveterate  Jargon  than  that  of  a 
liorfle-dealer.  Long  prartire  had  rendered  this  dialect  a  mother* 
tongue  to  Mr.  Hamilton !— Ills  argnments  abounded  in  miniate, 
rial  mysticism;— his  Jokes  were  parliamentary ;— his  notes  of 
Invitation,  formal  as  official  documents.  His  anecdotes  were 
authenticated  by  dates;  he  spoke  as  if  before  a  committee,  or 
noting  under  the  inflnence  of  a  wblppcr  in.  He  scarcely  knew 
bow  to  leave  a  room  without  tbe  ceremony  of  palrinc  off,  or  to 
hacard  an  opinion,  lest  he  shonid  be  required  to  Justify  it  to  bis 
perty. 

«  To  such  n  man,  tne  Incidents  of  private  life  were  t^t  trivial 
account.  His  friends  mi<ht  die  when  it  suited  them.  Mr.  Ha- 
milton  was  too  much  accustomed  to  see  places  filled  up,  to  fancy 
any  loss  irreparable ;  and,  as  to  births  and  marriages,  they  were 
but  drawbacks  on  the  velocity  of  the  great  vehicle  of  public  bn- 
ainess.    All  was  activity  with  him  and  about  him. 

"  Mr.  Hamilton's  two  children  alluded  to,  are  a  son  and 
dengfater,  Augnalns  and  Jnlin;  the  latter  of  whom  marries  a 
younger  son  of  Lord  Tottenham,  an  empty  headed,  egotistical 
yovng  placeman.  An  attachment  arises  between  Angnstus  Ha- 
milton and  Susan  Berkeley,  deeper  and  sinccrer  on  the  part  of 
the  girl:  for  Augnstus  is  absent  for  a  long  time,  to  her  great  di8« 
may  and  grief.  At  Wngtb  however  he  returns,  and  succeeds  in 
reassuring  her  with  lame  excuses,  and  equivocal  ai sorances  of 
regard.  In  fact  he  it  a  heartless  libertine,  who  is  struck  by  her 
beadty,  while  tbe  purity  of  her  conduct,  so  much  greater  than 
what  he  is  accustomed  to  encounter,  is  partly  a  source  of  admi- 
ration  to  him,  partlyoflroable,and  ultimately  of  contempt.  Ibe 
lather  disapproves  of  the  match.  He  hastens  down  to  Ida  seat 
at  Ijixington  to  expostulate,  viva  voce,  with  his  son. 

**  The  explanation  was  a  strong  one. — Thirty  years  of  public 
life  had,  huwever,  imposed  such  a  restraint  on  Mr.  Hamilton's 
naturally  impetuous  temper,  that  he  did  not  follow  the  custom 
of  English  fathers,  on  the  English  stage,  by  rating  bis  son  and 
heir,  as  hl^  footman  might  have  rated  the  bntler  after  a  drunken 
lioilday.  But  the  bitter  catling  sarcasms  of  a  worldly  tongue 
re  more  difficult  to  bear,  than  an  outburst  of  vninr  indigna* 
lion.  Augustus  listened  in  furious  silence,  while  his  Either  coollv 
reeapitnlated  all  his  follies  nod  enormities, — his  debts,— his  galb* 
lantrics, — his  gambling — his  selfishness,— his  uscleunesi, — his 
Ingratitude  I— It  was  a  fearful  moment.  The  father  Insulting  hit 
worthless  son ;— the  son  secretly  despiiing  the  scornful  father. 
One  reply,  however,  was  uttered  audibly  enough.- The  more 
Mr.  Hamilton  reviled  him,  the  more  obstinately  was  Augustus 
determined  to  persist  in  his  engagement  to  Sntan  Berkeley. 

** '  I  have  pledged  my  word,'  was  his  iullen  and  reiterated 
answer. 

"  '  You  have  pledged  It  on  other  occasions,  when  it  proved  no 
^ury  effeetnal  bond,'  observed  hia  father  with  equal  sang- 
froid, 

"'  Congratulate  me  then  on  the  amendment  of  my  morals  1' 
said  Augastns,  sneerlngly.  *  For  once,  I  am  about  to  perform 
tn  bononriible  action.' 

<*  *  At  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Edward  Berkeley's  expected  retnm 
teSngland,  rejoined  Mr.  Hamilton,  hoping  to  irriUte  the  young 
man  out  of  his  self  possession. 

'* '  At  the  suggestion  of  my  own  tnellnatlon,'  replied  Augus- 
1«s,  with  a  kindling  eye,  bnt  in  a  phlegmatic  tone:  *  which,  as 
yen  must  be  tolerably  aware,  T  am  accustomed  to  treat  vHth 
tbe  greatest  respect.  Let  us  unierstand  each  other!  my  dear 
Iktherl — I  will  marry  Miss  Berkeley,  say  or  do  what  you 
please.— I  may  bare  behaved  like  a  vllaia  elMwbete  \  hem. 


sMow  me  to  retrieve  myself.  Your  Inflnenre  with  goveri 
has,  Inckily,  provided  me  with  competence ;  and  yon  iniVe, 
therefore,  to  choose  between  provoking  a  fkmily  rupmre  and 
tbe  exposmre  of  voor  alfsira  for  tlae  anmsemcnt  of  tbe  world,  or 
such  a  eompromlae  as  will  enable  me  to  afford  to  yonr  danghter* 
in-law  a  place  in  society  worthy  of  her  and  of  yourself.' 

Augnstus  paused  ;  and.  Instead  of  a  rejoinder,  Mr.  Hamilton 
teed  his  eyes  contemplativety  on  tbe  opposite  wall.  He  had 
osamned  the  paeific  attitude  of  '  Chmieau  fmi  parU  Hfmmm 
qyA  ec9ui€,*    A  surrender  was  no  longer  hopeless. 

" '  Yon  wiU  admit,'  proceeded  Augustus,  '  that  your  peerage 
b  too  safe  to  require  a  reinforcement  of  your  interest  by  any 
measure  of  mine;  and  m  le  fortune,  altliongb  Mlsa  Beriuley^ 
it  almoa  too  trilling  for  mention  to  jnow,  whose  income  sonnts 
more  than  double  the  principal,  yon  must  not  forget  tbat  tbe  it 
prudent,  economical,  unexacting.' 
**  *  A  country  giri,  without  tact,  wHbont  address  I' 
**  '  Ath  any  of  the  people  who  were  staying  here  last  Aetnmn, 
eaeept  that  venomous  gnat  Varden,  and  they  will  tell  you,  that 
Lord  Shetland  and  yonr  friend  Lord  Baldock  thought  her 
prettier  and  more  elegant  than  Jnlla.  Tbe  Marquis  was  alwayi 
by  her  side.' 

"A  new  light  teemed  to  break  in  npon  tbe  official  man.  His 
ttoey  face  grew  more  complacent  as  he  listened! 

" '  The  presence  of  female  society  is  indispensable  to  a  house 
like  your's.  My  sister's  marriage  would  have  deprived  It  of  its 
chief  attraction  in  the  eyes  of  whom  yon  are  fond  of  conciliating. 
Even  this  new  peerage,  of  which  you  (hink  so  much,  what  is  it 
in  the  throng  of  London  society,  unless  made  prominent  by  the 
wealth,  wit,  or  beauty  of  Its  representativesf 

"'  1  see  bow  It  is/  said  Hamilton,  affecting  to  cede  to  tbe 
foree  of  destiny.  '  I,  who  have  sacrificed  myself,  my  whole  life 
long,  to  tbe  interests  of  my  children,  shall  be  compelled  to 
sanction  a  measure  I  totally  disapprove.  Such  prospects  as  you 
and  JuHa  have  thrown  away!— My  danghter  refusing  Clancas. 
taee,  to  marry  a  good  looking  fool  with  his  malatenance  at  the 
ministcr'a  mercy :  my  son  neglecting  n  woman  of  Lady  Ashley's 
property  to  marry. — " 

" '  A  beantiful  girl, — the  daughter  of  a  man  whose  monument 
the  nation  have  placed  in  St.  Paul's.— ^ 
** '  And  whose  widow,  in  the  pension  listf  " 
"*  Their  descent  and  connectiont  being  every  way  inperior 
to  our  own."* 

Having  once  determined  npon  permitting  the  marriage, 
Hamilton,  for  the  sake  of  hb  own  dignity,  makes  liberal  allow- 
ances to  the  young  couple.  "And  tbese  gratuities,  which, 
between  any  other  father  and  son,  would  have  been  accorded 
with  grace,  and  received  with  gratitude,  were  announced  by  the 
arid.minded  Hamilton,  in  the  tone  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, giving  out  the  items  of  a  budget;  and  ae^ptedvrith  a  mis- 
giving air  by  the  snpercil  ions  ton  I 

'"  I  am  unfomnately  engaged  to  the  Berkeleys  this  evening,' 

said  Augustus,  looking  at  the  clock,  as  if  anxious  to  escape  from 

a  disagreeable  family  scene,  <  And  as  I  cannot  venmre  to  mk 

yoe  to  accompany  me— ^ 

"  *  And  why  not  T '  inUrmpted  Mr.  Hamilton,  <  do  you  sup. 

r>se  that,  having  once  given  my  consentto  this  imprudent  match, 
am  not  prepared  to  go  throogh  the  ceremonies  usual  on  such 
oceaelonst  Do  you  imagine  that!  would  lend  occasion  to  those 
cackling  Idiota  at  Lexington  to  send  a  whisper  into  the  world, 
through  theTolt>nhams,  tbat  I  had  been  deficient  In  courtesy  to 
the  family  of  my  daughter-in-law  T— No,  not  Pray  do  not  allow 
tnch  people  as  the  Smiths'  and  Mangles'  to  despise  ns  for  Ill- 
breeding  ;  whatever  other  bad  quality  they  may  have  discovered 
in  the  family." 

And,  In  pursuance  of  his  system  of  conciliation,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton wa*  shortly  afterwards  seated  on  Lady  Berkeley's  sof^i.  In 
all  the  respectability  of  his  white  hair  and  suit  of  sable*— charm- 
ing her  with  his  high-bred  bow,  his  mild  vuavily  of  accent,  his 
treaanrv  smile,  his  deference  to  herself,  his  paternal  tenderness 
to  her  daughter.  But  the  hypocrite  was  taken  In  hit  own  snare: 
—he  became  really  pleased  with  Susan ;— he  was  stmck,  for  the 
first  time,  whh  the  singular  grace  of  her  manners;— he  felt  that 
he  ahould  be  propd  of  her— that  she  would  embellish  his  eirde. 
and  do  honour  to  hb  name.  There  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of  in  the  connexion.  Lady  Berkeley,  although  a  bore,  was  a 
womanofadistingnithed  appearance;  3Iareia  was  majesty  itielf. 
Altogether,  for  a  bod  match,  it  had  its  extenuations. 

**  Ihe  young  couple  are  married,  mnch  to  the  delight  of  Lady 
Berkeley  and  the  distress  of  Marcia,  who  imagines  her  sister 
would  be  happier  with  her  ptalner,  bnt  flncerer,  and  wiser 
tuitor,  Bernard  Forbes  a  rising  young  barrister. 

"  The  tears  on  Mrs.  Hamilton's  Brnsauls  lace  veil  were  soon 
dry;  and,  after  a  month's  tour  among  the  Westmoreland  lakes, 
which,  the  chillln<>ss  of  the  season  considered,  the  bridegroom 
would  not  have  been  sorry  to  reduce  to  a  fortnight,  be  assured 
hb  wife  they  should  make  themselves  a  laughing-stock  to  their 
acquaintance,  by  probnging  their  excursion.  Honeymoons,  like 
family  mournings,  have  been  abridged  '  by  authority  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,'  and  it  was  only  in  deference  to  Susan's  charming 
prejudices,  that  Augutt^is  had  been  tempted  to  respect  the  old. 
faahlonod  custom  of  a  month's  secloslon. 

" '  Hb  lordship  b  just  now  In  the  best  of  humours.'  said  the 
bridegroom ; '  ever  since  he  enclosed  me  the  Garette  announcing 
his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  he  has  abounded  in  lordly  conrtety. 
Let  us  make  the  most  of  It  I  It  distkrbs  all  the  hahits  of  hb 
bouse  that  we  should  be  absent,  now  the  season  has  began.  He 
will  not  launch  his  new  carriage  till  yon  are  there  to  use  it,  nor 
commence  his  official  parlies — nor  do  any  thing  he  likes.  I  find 
lie  has  taken  you  an  opera  box,  which  Is  more  than  he  did  for 
Jnlla;  and  asked  the  Dutchess  of  Ptarmlghan  to  present  yon.' 

*<<  Bnt  must  I  be  pr<>sented,  and  go  to  tbe  opera  immediately  t 
Can  we  not  be  quiet  for  a  short  time,  till  I  get  accustomed  to 
London? 

*'<  As  qniet  as  you  please.  But,  of  course,  there  is  bnt  one 
way  of  living  for  people  who  live  in  the  world.  What  shall  we 
do  with  ourselves,  if  we  neither  go  into  society  nor  receive  it  at 
homet  And  how  will  yon  amuse  yourself  when  T  am  engaged 
at  my  cinb,  or  some  official  dinner  f 

"*  I  shall  amase  myaelf  by  walling  till  your  rcmm.*  said 
Sesan,  smiling, 'it  will  be  quite  occupation  enough;  and  I  hope 
to  see  a  great  deal  of  Julia.  Do  yon  forget  what  a  kind  letter 
your  sister  wrote  me  on  onr  marriage  T 

-'Julia  will  contrive  to  make  yon  forget  It  If  you  attempt 
te  wean  her  from  society.'    . 
'^*  You  ore  thinking  of  her  as  Mi 


it     stead  of  welcoming  her  to  the  room  In  which  so  mnch  of  their 


You  ore  thlnkingo 
tached  as  she  Is  to  Mr.  Tottenham 


Bfifs  Hamilton.     Bat  so.  aL 


'  Tnif  are  thinking  of  her  us  Mi.«s  Hamilton," cried  Angnstns, 
lending.  *  Julia  is  at  heart  a  rake,  and  on  tbat  very  acceunt  the 
and  Tottenham  suit  each  other  preciMly!*    *    «    « 

"  *  Bnt  yoM  win  be  a  great  deal  with  me  f  inquired  Susan, 
looking  anxionsly  at  her  hnshand. 

'* '  I  shall  be  amsUmllp  with  yon  :  unleu  when  I  have  en. 

engagemems  in  town,  one  baa  almafs  some  enpgement  or 

other.' 

*•  *  But  shall  we  not  reside  nmetlmet  in  tbe  country  T 

**  *  Of  course,  we  sitall  pass  our  autumns  at  Weald.    Tou  wMl 

then  be  near  yonr  mother  and  sister;    and  my  father  has  his 

bouse  full  of  company,  so  that  we  shall  never  be  bored.' 

•*  'That  will  be  deligbtf^d!'  said  Susan,  In  a  d^ected  lone." 

They  go  to  town,  and  the  bride  Is  ushered  Into  her  newly  and 

splendidly  fnmbhed  apartmenta  in  her  f^tbervin-lnw's  honse. 

Iter  indifference  to  the  show  surprises  Lord  Laxington.     He 

*'  did  not  perceive  that  while  apparently  gating  upon  tho  Dres- 

den  frame  of  her  glass,  she  was  engrossed  by  the  reflection  It 

served  to  convey  to  her  eyes  of  ber  hnsband*s  remote  fignre ; 

Augustus  having  loitered  behind  in  the  i^nteroom,  to  hurry 

threu^h  the  contents  of  a  handful  of  letters,  which  awaited  his 

arrival  in  town.     What  could  constitute  their  pressing  urgencyt 

— Tbev  could  not  be  letters  of  basinesi ;  for  the  whole  of  bit 

debts  hsd  been  diachasged  by  bb  flMhsr  en  hb  msrrl^e.    Ia> 


I  to  have  takes  to  mnch  paint  for  tmr 
n,  painfully  ttartled  by  iter  hnsbaud^i 
n  the  oordialitr  ottumcd  daring  Lord 


future  life  mutt  paM  together,  he  wsa,  lbercfore«  scUiaUi  tmiUnf 
over  idle  notes  of  congrotolallon  or  invlution  I  t^ 

"  Bnt  the  billets  were  soon  finbhcd  and  thrust  into  hb  poekett 
snd  Augnstna  made  his  appearance,  m  Atii  of  gratitude  and  en. 
thnsiasm,  as  his  father  could  desire;  to  enlarge  upon  Lord 
Laxingtott's  generoaitics,  and  point  out  te  bb  wilie*i  admirailoa 
the  care  with  wbioh  btr  (kvoariie  books  and  mnsio  hod  beoQ 
oollected,  ber  oonaervetory  fnmished,  and  s  door  of  communft* 
cation  opened  between  her  dressing-room  and  tbat  devoted  to  hb 
own  use.  Poor  Susan  was,  perhaps,  of  opinion,  that  she  shoeld 
have  been  mere  eomfortobb,  naere  oc  her  ease,  sorroended  by  n 
degree  of  simplicity  consonant  with  her  early  habits ;  but,  an 
her  husband  seemed  anxious  to  force  upon  her  admiration  the 
damask  and  gilding,  bronze  and  ormonin,  raotbcr«o'  pearl  and 
mosaic,  which  adorned  her  boudoir,  she  was  liberal  in  ber  ap> 
pbuse.  Lord  Laxington  quittwl  the  room  era  the  thanks  ef 
Augustas  and  bU  wife  were  iMlf  exhausted. 

'* '  And,  so,  Susy,  mv  father  is  actually  going  to  make  a  pet 
of  von  r  cried  young  Hamilton,  throwing  himself  on  tlw  tofk^ 
and  bursting  into  laoghler,  so  toon  as  the  door  wm  fairiy  cioaaA 
on  Lord  Laxington.  **  Ett  UHdicuU  ce  cAer  PnjMir— When 
we  men  get  into  onr  second  childhood.  It  b  anuzing  what  a  vo- 
cation we  display  for  the  toy.shop!' 

"Mtb  very  kind  ink' 
oceommodatlon,' said  Susan, 

sudden  change  of  tone,  from  the  oordiality  attum'cd  daring  Lord 
Laxington's  presence.' 

*' '  Kindt— You  will  learn  to  know  Mm  better,  one  of  these 
days  I  Not  en  ell  of  brocade,  not  an  inch  of  roaaweod,  wen 
placed  here  on  our  account !' 

"'The  furniture  is  new,'  replied  Mrs.  Hamilton,  looking 
round,  somewhat  bewildered. 

" '  New  OS  yourself,  my  little  vrife,  who  have  much  ground  tn 
go  ever  befbre  yon  discover  that  all  my  father's  proceedings  ann 
directed  to  tlie  approbation  of  that  great  mit  de  bentf—iht  eye 
of  the  world  I  Yon  and  I  have  as  litlle  to  thank  him  for.  In 
these  baubles,  as  the  king  his  pariiament  for  the  partphemalia 
of  a  coronation  I  But  n'inifior/el  It  Is  sometliing  to  flwl  the 
Ciianeellor  of  our  Exchequer  in  a  good  bumoor.  •  *  *  * 
**  The  following  morning  Augustus  was  looking  over  'the  col. 
lection  of  great  names  on  the  cards  left  in  Spring  Gardens,  by 
way  of  recognition  of  the  visiubllity  of  Lord  Laxington's 
daughter.  In-law.  '  Ton  mutt  take  care,  love,  that  all  these  peo« 
pie's  carda  arK  relamed ;  and  it  shall  be  my  tmk  to  make  yon 
aconalnted  with  those  I  really  wish  you  to  know.  With  my 
father's  politicil  associates  and  their  families,  yon  must,  ot 
course,  be  intimate ;  many  of  them,  by  tbe  wav,  being  the  iMt 
women  in  tbe  world  I  could  present  to  your  notloc.' 
<" Then  why  OTit^f  It' 

'"  Because  you  will  be  constantly  thrown  into  tbdr  todcty. 
Party  inflnence  is  paramount  even  to  the  grand  dogma  of  excio- 
sivlsm.  Thetoriesare  accustomed  to  stand  ahoulder  to  ahouldsi^ 
and  sink  or  swim  together.' 

"  '  But  snrcly  you  are  no  great  politician  t  T  have  heard  yon 
speak  so  scornfully  of  parties  and  party-men  f 

** '  In  tbe  abstract !  But  aie  you  such  a  liule  goote  at  to  be 
ignorant  that  party  b  our  rock  of  aochoraget  that  we  live  by 
office,  and  starve  by  defeat  t  that  we  exbt  only  by  a  long  pull,  a 
strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether!' 

"  Susan  beard  only  the  first  part  of  tbe  sentence.  There  wns 
something  in  tbe  words  '  live  or  starve,'  which  seemed  to  cast  n 
gloom  upon  the  gaudy  trappings  of  the  apartments.  She  looked 
round  her  with  a  glance  that  inferred,  '  should  we  not  be 
>ier,  poor  and  independent,  than  in  splendid  bondage  such 
thbr 
"  But  Anguttus  taw  nothing  of  tbe  glance  or  itt  Inference.  He 
wot  watching  out  of  the  window  a  fii;ht  between  two  ragged 
boys  in  Bird^rage  walk.  Had  he  even  seen  and  comprehended 
it,  his  reply  would  have  been  unequivocally  negative.  He  iMd 
never  been  eitlier  poor  or  independent.  He  had  no  experienee 
in  such  SMtters.  His  political  fettera  were  second  nature  te 
him.  He  was  a  fox  without  a  tail ;  but  the  appendage  had  been 
missing  since  his  birth ;  he  had  been  bred  in  the  trammels  of 
official  life,  just  as  tbe  coachman's  ton  ft  broaght  up  a  Stable 
boy.  He  looked  upon  parties  and  politics  as  a  mode  or  cere. 
mMilal  of  civilised  life;  and  upon  office  as  a  thing  devised  by 
potentates  to  enjoy  their  services  of  plate  and  opera  boxes. 

" '  I  am  going  to  the  I'ravellers'  for  an  hour  or  two,'  said  he« 
— ftbe  fight  having  ended  in  one  of  the  sturdy  little  vagabond'a 
being  carried  aenselesa  and  bleeding  from  the  field  of  action  I) 
'  Will  yoa  drive  with  me  by  and  bvt  I  will  order  the  phaeton 
at  five,  and  we  can  take  a  turn  in  the  park.' 

"  But  allhongb  poor  Susan  thankfully  accepted  the  proposal, 
it  struck   her   (new  us  he  called   hert)   when  Augustus  had 
quitted  the  room,  that,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  five, 
there  was  leimre  for  something  more  than  a  lounge  at  the  Tra 
vellcrs'.       *        •       *        • 

"  Unfortunately  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  not  in  tbe  habit  of  beiuf 
alone.  She  mltees  the  society  of  her  aflfectionaie  and  Intel  lee- 
tual  sister;  and  now  she  had  no  longer  Marcia  to  talk  to,— no  I 
not  even  by  letter,  with  the  unreserve  which  alone  makes  cor. 
respondence  a  substitute  for  nearer  Intercourse.  For  warn  of 
better  amusement  during  their  tour,  Augustus  had  contracted  n 
habit  of  reading  all  her  sister's  letters;  and  Susan  was  checked 
in  commenting  npon  her  new  house  or  dwelling  upon  rcminit- 
cenees  of  her  old, lest  Marda's  reply  should  contain  observailona 
offensive  to  the  jealousy  or  provocative  of  the  ridicule  of  her 
husband.  Hamilton  was  apt  to  lough  at  what  be  considered  the 
flightiness  and  romance  of  Miss  Berkeley's  character,  and  to  ex- 
press his  amazement  at  the  ^panchemens  de  ctrur  exchanged 
between  two  »isters  loving  each  other  with'a  degree  of  affection, 
such  as  his  lukewarm  feelings  towards  Mrs.  1  ottenham,  and 
those  of  Julia  in  return,  afforded  him  no  precedent  to  compre- 
hend, lie  regarded  every  thing  as  exaggerated  and  ridicnlont 
which  exceeded  the  barriers  of  ice,  erected  by  the  exdusivcs  at 
a  tafe  guard  to  their  arctic  drcb. 


^t!, 


"  There  were  many  things  In  her  new  mode  of  life,  which  an 
uncorrupted  nature  pointed  ont  asinconBistent  and  objectionable. 
S«>  little  was  Mrs.  Hamilton  habituated  to  the  details  of  publie 
service,  that  she  could  not  help  attaching  a  degree  of  meannesa 
to  the  prodigality  with  which  public  money  and  public  agenu 
were  rendered  subservient  to  the  rise  and  convenience  of  tbn*<t 
who  are  themselves  the  tervanit  of  the  public.  In  a  higher  eapo- 
elty.  Her  father  indeed,  had  eaten  tbe  bread  of  the  oouiibry^^ 
and  her  mother  was  ttiU  Itt  pensioaer.  Bet  the  fate  of  tbe 
gallant  Sir  Clement  sanctified  the  granU 

"  It  was  not  so  with  the  Hamiltons  and  Tottenhams.  and 
twenty  families  of  their  party.  Some  were  paid  for  doing 
nothing ;  many,  for  doing  very  little ;  yet,  certain  of  her  new 
friends  wbo  were  in  the  habit  of  proceeding  from  a  Um 
breakfmt  to  their  varions  offices,  and  quitting  them  at  three 
o'clock,  to  take  a  turn  In  St.  James's-street,  or  to  lounge  In  tbe 
purlieu's  of  the  honse,  on  the  chaoee  of  a  division,  were 
everlasHnglv  compUining  of  the  severity  of  the  duties,  and 
gmmbllng  lor  the  arrival  of  the  recess.  The  most  over>tasked 
weaver  of  Spital-fields,  could  not  sigh  more  repinlngly  over  hb 
loom,  for  chunge  of  air,  and  relaxation  of  labour  I  WHliam 
Tottenham  and  Angnstutk  eommiwionert  of  a  tottery  which  bed 
ceased  to  exbt,  and  clerks  to  on  ofilee  which  had  never  existed* 
were  liberally  remunerated  at  deputies  iu  a  sinecure  place,  the 
local  habitation  of  which  was  a  mystery  even  to  their  prindpel. 
yet  thev  threw  away  the  proceeds  with  us  mueh  pride  end 
ottentatjon.  at  If  they  had  been  bonetUy  earned;  and  vary  efttn 
did  Susan  shudder,  on  hearing  them  in  the  wantonnett  of  tbdr 

Srosperity,  curse  the  people— ^  the  damned  people.— tbe  besottsd 
lackgnard  people.' — by  tbe  sweat  of  wfame  nrows,  their  own 


*  Anstber  eirasmstseee  whith  spymredei 
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Ibe  puerile  nature  of  the  cooverution  carrent  amonv  thete  vmi- 
■cat  personages  by'whom  she  was  surronnded.  8be  bad  beea 
startled,  even  at  Weaid.park,  by  the  extreme  levity  of  men, 
whoae  names  were  of  historical  importance, and  whose  opinions 
9t  historical  weight.  Dot  at  Weald,  the  Marquis  of  Shetland 
■■d  his  parasite,  the  pompoas  Earl  of  Tottenham,  and  Lord 
Tottenham's  parasite,  the  Right  Honoarable  George,— and  the 
Right  Hononrable  George's  parasite,  Mr.  Secretary  Varden, 
were  snpposed  to  be  pUying  holiday ;  and  had  their  privttafe 
of  private  life  to  plead  in  extennation  of  (heir  bad  pans,  their 
Arty  stories,  their  scandalous  anecdotes,  their  wishy-washy 
ehJt-cliat.  A  somcwluU  comprehensive  adoption  of  the  Flora- 
tm  precept  was  pardonable. 

"  IB  London,  ontbe  contrarr,  wtthte  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
Thfasnry,— within  oration.pitcb  of  Palace-yard,— within  sight 
of  inr«stmiaaler.haU,  of  WeaimlmMter-MBt^,  H  straek  her  that 
thay  ought  to  maiataia  the  odour  of  ofteiaUty :  that  tiMir  eona- 
sel  should  be  close  as  a  despatch  boK«— cmreet  as  the  draught 
of  a  dunccry  biU^-stroag  as  a  mlaiBterial  majority.  They 
mppeared  at  Lord  Lazington's  table,  with  all  the  blushing 
hooours  of  the  Privy  Counsel  thick  upon  them,— with  the  breath 
of  m^esty  in  their  nostrils, — with  the  cracking  of  the  door  of 
the  cabinet  liacering  in  their  ears ;  or  with  the  cheers  of  their 
paclced  Jury,— the  house,  still  louder  and  still  more  portentous. 
Yet  the  graver  tlie  crisis,  the  more  trifling  their  discourse. 

Her  wearisome  mode  of  Hfe  is  something  relieved  by  the 
return  of  her  lively  brother.  Sir  Edward  Berkeley,  from  his  tra. 
Tcls,  who  IHshtens  her  into  a  fainting  fit  by  the  suddenness  of  hit 
greeting,  and  wonders  at  the  fiueJadyism  of  his  reception;  and 
has  a  dread  of  being  tccnted  '  lUte  a  quarto  with  plates.' 

The  return  of  Sir  Edward  brings  his  mother  and  elder  sister 
to  town,  and  while  there^  tady  Berkeley  conUves  just  to  frighten 
her  daughter  into  a  slight  fit  of  jealoosy,  by  vague  inuendoes 
Her  husband  perceives  the  state  of  the  case,  apd  busies  himself  to 
counteract  (he  mother's  half-sighted  diseerument.  The  Berkeleys 
were  to  leave  town  in  a  week ;— end  during  that  week  he  w« 
eonsunUy  by  Susan's  side. 

"'  See,  my  dear  mother,  how  needless  were  your  alarms,'  *be 

diapered,  on  taking  leave  of  Lady  B ,  while  Augustas  was 

taking  a  few  parting  coromissloos  from  Sir  Edward ;—', Augustus 
has  not  been  half  an  honr  away  from  rae  for  the  last  six  days.' 

"'  Ah  J  my  dear  child!  you  know  but  little  of  the  world  I* 
ejaculated  Lady  Berkeley,  mournfully  shaking  her  head  as  she 
embraced  her.  And  long  afler  her  mother's  departure  that 
portentous  gesture  disturbed  the  peace  of  mind  of  Mrs.  Ha- 
milton. 

"A  political  conference,  of  a  secret  nature,  between  the  dele* 
gates  of  the  Great  Powers,  was  about  to  take  place  at  Baden, 
and  Lord  Laxington  was  to  represent  the  interests  of  England: 
consequently ,  the  most  courtly  of  court  physicians  recommended 
the  waters  of  Baden  for  Susan's  impaired  health,  and  Lord 
Laxington  kindly  consented  to  accompany  his  amiable  daughter- 
ia-law;— «nd  thus,  unconsciously,  the  gentle  Snaan  was  made  a 
•cape'goat  to  the  intrigues  of  a  cabal  of  poHticians.  Meanwhile 
the  Tories  In  office  were  in  full  flower.  There  could  not  be  a 
■longer  tribute  to  the  stability  of  the  party  than  Augustus  Hamii. 
ton's  acceptance  of  a  subordinate  appointment.  Angnstns— the 
haadome,  aaccessfhii  seif-rellaat  Angnstns,  who  bad  aaid  of  his 
■urrlagc  aa  Maaarin  of  a  place  he  oace  bestowed,  that  'it  had 
rendered  hundreds  discontented,  and  one  ungrateful.'  Augustas, 
who  fancied  that  hit  appearance  in  the  bow^window  at  white's, 
was  the  spell  of  fascination  that  attracted  every  female  eye 
towards  tliat  cabinet  of  curiosities — Augustus,  who  forebore  to 
eater  the  pit  of  ihe  opera  during  one  of  Pasta's  favourite  airs, 
1^  he  sh«>nld  distract  the  attention  of  the  audience — Augustus, 
who  felt  conscious  that  he  owed  as  much  to  hlBMelf  as  soaae 
*»»«»  are  rools  enough  to  imagine  they  owe  their  country— ilii. 
fKrfMs  ha  d,  at  length,  consented  to  do  some  service  to  the  state, 
wfakh  had  acted  as  casUer  to  his  family  throo^out  two  gene- 
Miotts! 

**  It  w«j  impossible,  howerer,  for  any  man  to  entertain  a 
■gber  sease  of  his  own  condescension  I  Instead  of  com- 
pttiionating  Susan's  disappointment  in  quitting  Bagland  (when 
*e  had  expected  to  pass  a  quiet  autumn  at  their  home  in  tlie 
*^^**t%)*  he  did  nothing  but  point  out  the  sacrifice  he  vraa 
Baking  in  losing  the  shooting  season  at  Weald.  Instead  of 
IjUDcntlns  be  fatigue  in  so  long  a  journey,  at  such  a  time,  he 
Vd  aothing  but  enlarge  on  the  vexation  of  travelling  In  Lord 
^siagton's  company,  and  being  obliged  to  give  up  his  time  at 
^is  to  conrtiership  and  St.  Cloud,  iuutead  of  the  saloon  and 
ue  opera.  He  quarrelled  with  the  roads,  the  inns,  the  weather; 
>Bd  by  the  time  they  arrived  at  Baden,  the  force  of  ill-humour 
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*oold  no  further  gOc 

"That  his  wife,  to  whom  the  place  was  new,  should  find  any. 
thiag  to  admire  in  its  picturesque  site  and  romantic  scenesy. 
Was  an  unpardonable  offence— there  was  not  a  soul  worth 
speaking  to  left  at  die  baths. 

*'  At  breakfast,  a  day  or  two  after  their  arrival,  in  the  midst 
of  complaints  of  the  cold  and  desertion  of  the  place,  Ai^stos 
exclaims,  *  By  the  way,  who  were  those  showy-looking  English 
people  who  bowed  to  you  yesterday  as  we  were  returning  from 
oarridet' 

"'  The  BnrtoBshaws,  relations  of  the  Mangletes,  who  tpeut  a 
week  every  year  at  Laxingtoa— I  know  very  little  of  them.' 

" '  Pray  do  not  aspire  to  Improve  the  acqaaintance.  I  never 
taw  more  flagrant  people!  If  there  is  a  thing  I  abhor.  It  is  a 
family  of  overHlressea,  uader-bred  English,  on  the  Continent; 
aot  knowing  wliat  they  would  be  at,  and  staring  tltelr  eyes  out 
la  wonder  at  every  thing  everybody  else  ii  at!  blaxing  in  front 
•f  aHthe  theatres— attracting  attentioa  in  all  the  public  walks 
'— «nd  acting  "  Milor  Auglais,"  to  the  amusement  of  foreigners, 
**d  the  disgnat  of  Uieit  own  countrymen  f 

***  The  Burtonshaws  appear  to  be  very  harmless  people.  I 
^cve  they  made  their  fortune  in  India.' 

** '  Nerer  mind  where  tbey  naade  it;  but,  for  God's  sake,  do 
not  bring  them  down  In  Judgment  upon  my  father  I  he  hates  aU 
that  sort  of  thing  even  more  than  I  do.' 

'' '  Dea  dames  Anglmset  qui  te  pretetUeni  jmut  MmtUmef* 
Mid  Lord  Lexington's  valet,  throwiag  open  the  door.  In  the 
belief  that  visitors  who  made  their  appearance  at  breakfast  time, 
IDast  be  on  very  familiar  terms  with  the  family. 

"'  Etqtddmter  cried  Augustus,  with  a  preseutlaicnt  of  the 
ifepeuding  calamity. 
**  UwaameetdademaUeUes  «f  IKrtmneka. 
**  Aod  in  walked  the  •*  flagrant"  people  whoa  Ihe  IMidiont 
BauriHon  hmljnot  denounced  as  Inadmissible. 

From  the  Bertonsbaws  Susan  learns  that  her  tister  is  about 
lobe  married  to  Bernard  Forbes,  formerly  a  suitor  of  her  own, 
tad  now  becoming  prominent  in  his  profession ,  the  law.  Marcia 
ltd  long  been  attached  to  his  werth,  and  the  acquisition  of  oae 
■Uter  amply  consoles  him  for  the  loss  of  the  other.  From  Ba- 
^  flie  Harmllions  remove  to  Vienna,  where  they  meet  with  the 
Ctdogans.  Cadogan  is  a  catholic,  a  very  'gentlemanly'  man, 
<•  e.  a  cold,  laeaeraMe,  eervUe  tforasaMst.  Mrs.  Cadogaa  was  a 
tehocl  friend  of  Susan's,  and  is  now  an  artful,  intrigoing  woman; 
'■^•g  her  husband,  while  he  believes  her  his  slave,  by  playing 
^pon  bis  foible  of  perverse  wilfulness;  and  deceiving  Susan 
*^  she  appears  her  siocerest  friend.  Mrs.  Hamilton  Is  over- 
^y*^  >t  the  i<!ea  of  seeing  a  compatriot,  an  old  friend,  a  woman  1 
^tr  joy  issoon  damped  by  mysterious  hints  in  a  letter  of  Marcia't, 
'H^ctting  her  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Cadogan.  Angnstns  obtains  a 
"Itat  of  the  letter,  and  Ms  ftery  throws  poor  Susan  into  an  alarm, 
that  causes  the  premature  birth  of  a  sickly  child.  During  her 
iHaeis  she  gratefally  accepts  the  services  of  Mrs.  Cadogan,  for 
«^^oes  not  yet  understand  all  that  is  meant,  not  even  by  her 
■^''baiband's  pbrensy.  As  soon  as  the  invalid  Is  suflBciently  re- 
*^«red  tbey  return  to  England,  and  are  taken  Into  the  royal 
^^Jtehold.  I  lamilton  sets  himself  tooth  and  nail  to  curry  fkvoor 
*•■  his  royal  master. 

Bold  as  were  Aoguttae  Hamltton't  profeossione  of  iade- 
^^  I  la  privata  society,  he  was  too  well  aware  of  the  Hn- 


c«y^  tenure  of  his  father's  fortunes,  not  to  have  resolved  to 
elMR,  at  almost  any  sacriOce,  a  more  solid  provision  for  him- 
self. He  would  not,  of  course,  do  anything  contrary  to  the  code 
of  polite  honour — nothing  <  ongentlemanly' — nothlniE  calculated 
to  get  him  black-balled  at  a  club,  or  stigmatised  in  the  coteries. 
But  to  perform  the  ko-ton  of  courtiersbip,  in  common  with  the 
Mgheat  and  mightiest,  was  no  offence  either  against  himself  or 
society :— to  run  the  race  of  lying  or  equivocatlop  with  a  Duke, 
could  be  ao  disgrace.  To  swear  that  the  Virginia  Water  (like 
the  Terouis  of  the  ancients)  was  composed  of  one  p'irt  water  aad 
three  paris  fishes,  was  no  reproach — except  to  the  individual  who 
believed  t  To  protest  that  Corregio's  <  Notte,'  or  Raphael's 
'  Madonna  della  redla'  wo-e  vapid  in  comparison  with  Reus- 
hrandt's  *  Lady  with  the  fan,*  or  Gerard  Donvr's  'Woman  peel- 
ing  turnips,*  might  be  an  error  in  judgment; — to  prefer  Law- 
rence the  finical  to  Vandyke  the  courtly,  or  Oginskt's  Polonaise 
to  Beethoven's  ■ymphoaies,  could  only  be  a  fiult  of  taste. 

HamUlon  loses  his  master,  and  Susan  her  weakly  babe  about 
the  saaM  time.  William  the  Foarth  accedes  to  the  throne^  and 
his  hearty  manners  conciliate  the  discontented.  **  It  was  a 
long  Hme  since  a  king  had  met  them  face  to  face.  The  rising 
generation  were  glad  to  ascertain  that  the  crown  was  not  worn 
by  a  hippogriff ;  and  his  majesty,  bred  in  a  profession  too  critl- 
eai  in  iu  Yidmitudes  to  deal  in  the  etiqueUes  of  life— and  at 
present  unlearned  in  the  precept  delivered  to  Louis  XV.  by  hb 
chancellor,  that  **  Kings  themselvet  are  but  ceremonies,'* 


well  satisfied  to  set  their  minds  at  rest.  A 
was,  for  the  first  time,  for  many  years,  established ;  and  the 
world  begun  to  talk  of  King  George  and  Queen  Charlotte ;  and 
to  fancy,  they  bad  retrograded  to  those  "good  old  times," 
which  ended  in  the  rioU  of  Eighty  and  the  American  war. 

At  this  time,  Mrs.  Cadogan  presenu  her  hu»band  with  an  heir, 
that  is,  however,  no  son  of  his.  While  she  is  still  in  confine- 
ment, and  ere  Susan  has  yet  quite  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
losing  her  own  poor  boy,  Mrs.  Hamilton  pays  her  a  visiu 


A  yet  severer  retribution  was  in  store  for  her. — She  knew 
of  Mrs.  Hamilton's  loss,  and  was  almost  glad  that  it  would  se. 
cure  her  own  sick  room  from  her  presence ;  when,  one  morn- 
ing  early,  in  her  convalescence,  as  she  lay  on  her  sofa,  near  an 
open  window,  enjoying  the  dellcioas  balminess  of  the  summer 
atmosphere,  the  door  of  her  dressing-room  was  gently  opened, 
and  Susan,  quiet  and  unannounced  stole  in.  Caroline  would 
have  given  worlds  to  evade  the  visit.  But  there  she  was,  chained 
to  her  couch,  without  even  a  beli  at  her  disposal ;  and  when 
Mrs.  Hamilton  put  aside  her  mourning  veil,  and  bent  over  her 
with  a  kind,  womanly  kiss,  a  sudden  flash  of  fever  seemed  to 
penrnde  the  frame  of  the  delinquent. — ^A  tear  was  on  her  face, 
that  had  fallen  from  Sutao's ;  and  it  scorched  her  like  a  drop  of 
liquid  fire. 

*'  While  taking  a  solitary  morning  drive  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Everleigh,  Nfrs.  Hamilton  had  suddenly  found  courage  to 
attempt  the  visit ;  Marcia,  who  bad  constantly  assured  her  that 
she  had  not  strength  for  such  an  effort,  being  detained  at  home, 
writing  letters  to  her  husband. 

"  '  I  have  been  very  unhappy  since  we  parted,'  said  she.  In 
the  simplicity  of  grief,  'very  unhappv  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
Augustus,  must  learn  to  overcome  my  aiBlction.' 

*' '  You  have  so  many  remaining  sources  of  happiness,'  ob* 
terved  Mrs.  Cadogan,  in  a  low  voice ;  but  she  could  not  flnish 
her  sentence. 

" '  We  have  all  sources  of  happiness.  If  we  knew  how  to  ren. 
der  them  available,'  said  Snaan,  sighing.  '  But  some  are  fated 
to  deeper  afflictions  than  others ;  some  to  brighter  fortunes. — 
Yourself,  dear  Caroline  I  —  How  your  career  has  prospered  I — 
With  every  thing  against  yon  in  the  onset  of  life,  how  completely 
have  aU  your  desires  been  realised  !— With  health— with  fortaaa 
— with  an  adoring  husband  —  beautiful  children — affectionate 
friends ;  —  how  happy  you  are !  Do  not  think  me  despicable,  if 
I  own  I  think  von  an  object  of  envy  I' 

"  What  would  not  Caroline  have^  given  for  the  entrance  of 
herhasbaad,  or  of  a  aarvaat,  to  silence  the  Ul.tlmed  enthusiasm 
of  her  friend  t 

"  *Tou  mutt  show  me  your  little  boy,'  resumed  Mrs.  HaasU- 
ton,  after  a  long  and  painful  pause. 

"  '  No — no !'  cried  Caroline,  with  uncontroulable  emotion. 
'The  sight  of  a  child  would  be  too  painful  to  you.' 

" '  You  know  not,'  said  Susan,  with  a  quivering  lip,  '  how 
jvell  I  can  subdue  my  feelings.  I  mutt  see  children— I  mast 
accustom  myself  to  see  them  without  emotion; — with  whose  can 
I  better  commence  my  hard  lesson,  than  with  yours? — Yon,  who 
are  so  kind  a  friend,  will  show  so  much  Indulgence  to  my  weak- 
ness.' 

" « I  cannot— I— I ' 

*"  Nay,  dear  Caroline !— Believe  me  to  be  the  best  judge  of 
my  own  feelings  I  Do  vou  know,  I  fancy  it  would  even  woehe 
me  to  hold  a  child  again  in  my  arms  V 

"  *  Not  vet !— yon  must  excuse  me  !*  faltered  Mrs.  Cadogan, 
her  heart  beating  more  quickly  with  emotion  than  she  had  fan- 
cied it  would  ever  beat  again.  But  her  will  was  not  to  be  con- 
sulted. The  head-nurse,  proud  of  the  heir  of  Everleigh,  or 
desirous  to  exhibit  to  a  visitor  the  magnificent  lace  of  its  cock- 
ade, thought  proper  to  parade  her  charge,  uncalled  for,  into  the 
room;  without  dreaming  that  the  deep  mourning  of  the  lady- 
guest  had  any  reference  to  a  loss  rendering  its  presence  disagree- 
able. 

" '  See,  ma'am  I'  cried  the  old  lady,  approaching  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton, without  regard  to  the  prohibitions  of  her  mistress.  '  See 
what  a  beautiful  pair  of  haeel  eyesl^Just  Ihe  very  moral  of  his 
papa — pretty  dear! — Lord  bless  you,  ma'am,  I  nursed  Mr.  Ca- 
dogan himself,  ma'am,  when  he  was'nt  no  bigger  than  this 
pretty  darling;  and  he  was  as  like  this  baby,  he  was,  as  two 
drops  of  water.' 

"  But  another  resemblance  was  sickening  in  the  very  heart  of 
Susan  !— her  own  lost  child  seemed  to  rise  before  her  eyes. 

<"  Ah  1  Caroline!'  said  she,  selcing  the  cold  hand  of  Mrs. 
Cadogan,  and  motioning  to  the  nurse  to  take  away  the  little 
boy.  '  You  were  right  t  Forgive  me  I  —  I  shall  love  your  6oy 
very  much  some  day  or  other,  I  have  long  intended  to  ask  you 
to  let  it  be  my  god-child.' 

'* '  My  dear  Mrs.  Hamilton,  yon  do  us  too  much  honour  I'  ex- 
claimed Cadogan,  who  had  entered  unperreived,  the  door 
XDcd  by  the  departing  nurse.  '  Nothing  Ti\'ill  give  greater 
isure  to  Mrs.  Cadogan  and  myself.  You  mast  persuade  my 
friend  Hamilton  to  take  his  share  in  your  duties.  Give  my 
kind  regards  lo  him,  and— — ' 

^ '  Nof  said  Mrs.  Cadogan,  falnUy.  *I  vrish— I  rather  iataad 
.^-1——^  ^>e  stopped  short. 

'"  In  a  word,  my  dear,  have  yon  foraied  aay  eagafeaicBls 
on  the  subject,  and  with  whom. 

"  *  Not  exactly— but— ' 

'* '  My  dear  Caroline, pray  allow  me  to  arrange  theie  matters 
trithout  your  Interference  !'  cried  Cadogan,  settling  his  chin  in 
his  cravat.  '  These  are  points  I  decide  for  myself.  Supposing 
we  call  the  little  fellow  Augustus,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hamilton,'  he 
persisted,  too  full  of  his  heir  to  notice  the  agitation  of  his  wife ; 
and  knowing  that,  as  the  Hamiltons'  child  had  been  christened 
*  Clement,'  the  name  would  produce  no  painful  associations. 

*' '  As  yon  please!'  replica  Susan,  overcome  by  the  trlom- 
phant  Joyousnessof  bis  voice  and  manner,  'We  will  settle  it 
another  time.' 

"  '  Good  !  I  will  write  a  line  to  my  friend  Hamilton.  It  will 
lie  better,  perhapk,  that  the  compliment  of  the  request  should 
come  from  me»  Arc  you  going,  Mrs.  Hamilton  t— Allow  me  Co 
take  you  to  your  carriage.' 

'*  <  Good  bye,  Cardline,'  said  Susan,  in  a  tremnlous  voice,  as 
she  quitted  the  room.    '  I  shall  see  you  again  very  shortly.' 

<* '  I  trust  not— I  devoutly  trust  not  l*  ejaculated  the  coiu 
science«struck  Mrs.  Cadogan,  when  they  were  gone,  and  she 
found  herself  alone.  '  Such  struggles^  often  repeated,  would 
destroy  me.» 

At  length  the  Tories  go  out  af  oAce.     This  It  a  deelnictive 


blow  to  Angustas  Uamiltoa.  White  he  Is-abunt,  during  one  of 
the  riots  that  took  place  abont  that  period,  his  v^ife,  muxiuus  to 
discover  his  engagements,  that  sbe  may  form  some' conjecture 
regarding  his  safety,  looks  over  certain  of  hi«  letters;  ainong 
them  is  oae  flom  Caroline  Cad«>gan !  Out  of  poHrr,  and 
unable  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  liis  dependents,  a  vindictive 
servant  soon  after  publUhes  the  connection  tn  the  world.  Au. ; 
gnstns  is  mortally  wounded  in  a  duel  with  the  formalist  Ciadogan 
while  his  unsuspecting  wife  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  his  daiiaer 
till  after  his  death,  lo  preserve  her  from  the  horrtirs  of  his 
death-bed  violences.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she 
devotes  herself  to  the  care  of  her  father  in-law,  the  fallen, 
disappointed,  penitent  Lord  Laxington;  and  when  a^ain  his 
death  leaves  her  without  a  pfotector,  she  gives  her  han  i  to  the 
Marquis  Clancasta re.  Lord  I.axington's  ward.an  accimplislied, 
and  intelligent  young  nobleman,  who,  like  Apollo,  ihoM|<h  pos. 
sessed  of  every  attraction,  had  not  hitherto  proved  very  attractive 
to  the  ladies, having  been  successively  refused  by  Jnlia  Hamilton 
and  Marcia  Berkeley.  Me  is  too  good  for  the  former,  not 
exalted  enough  fur  the  latter;  but  just  suited  to  the  ^ntle 
Susan,  whom  we  are  glad  to  leave  at  last  in  congenial  cum. 
pany.  _ 

TABIsBJTAIiK 

Parish  dinners  m  1460  and  1794. — Tn  the  registry 
of  proceediogs  of  the  parish  of  St.  Ewens,  in  Bristol, 
the  cost  for  a  breakfast,  &c.  on  Corpus  Christi  day, 
A.  D.  1460  is  thus  entered  on  the  church  or  parish 
book  of  record,  extracted  word  for  word. 
Item.  For  a  calves  head  and  hinge  ..••  Threepence. 

htm*  For  two  rounds  of  beef Sixpence. 

Item,  For  bread  and  ale Eightpeuce. 

Item,  For  master  pardon  for  his  dinner  Fourpence. 

Itenu  For  his  clerk ••.*••..  Twopence* 

Item,  For  bearing  the  cross Twopence. 

Sum  Total  •  •  Two  shillings  and  a  Penny. 
In  the  year  1794,  by  the  same  parish  books,  appeaia 
an  entry  to  the  following  effect : 

"  A  sapper  for  the  parish  officers  to  settle  their  ao- 
cotwts,  and  to  regulate  the  assessment  of  their  poor 
rate,  the  sum  of  50/.  Yts,  9d,** 

A  Delicate  Distrest.^-The  lata  King  George  (the 
Second)  was  fond  of  peaches  stewed  in  brandy  in  a 
particular  manner,  which  he  had  tasted  at  mj  father's ; 
and  ever  after,  till  his  death  my  mt^imma  furnished 
him  with  a  sufficient  quantity  to  last  the  year  round  {he 
eating  two  every  night),  litis  little  present  he  took 
kindly.  But  one  season  proved  fatal  to  fruit  trees,  and 
she  could  present  his  Majesty  but  with  half  the  usual 
qtiantitj,  desiring  him  to  use  economy,  for  they  would 
barely  serve  him  the  year  at  one  each  night.  Being 
thns  forced  by  necessity  to  retrench,  he  said  he  would 
then  eat  two  every  other  night ;  and  valued  himself 
upon  havine  mortified  himself  less,  than  if  be  had 
yielded  to  their  regulation  of  one  each  night ;  which  '' 
suppose  may  be  called  a  compromise  between  economy 
and  epicurism ;  but  I  leave  it  to  your  decision.  Lady 
Liucborough*s  LelUrs  to  Shenstone* 

The  Birmingham  Coach  in  1749. — A  Birmingham 
coach  is  newly  established  to  our  great  emolumeiit. 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  scheme,  (this  dirty  weather, 
when  riding  is  no  more  a  pleasure)  for  you  to  come 
some  Monday  in  the  said  stage  coach  from  Birmingham, 
to  breakfast  at  Barrells,  for  they  always  breakfast  at 
Henley ;  and  on  the  Saturday  following  it  would  con- 
vey you  back  to  Birmingham,  unless  you  would  stay 
longer,  which  wotild  be  letter  still,  and  equally  safe  ? 
for  the  stage  goes  every  week  the  same  road.  It 
breakfasts  at  Henley,  and  lies  at  Chipping  Horton  ; 
goes  early  next  day  to  Oxford,  stays  there  all  day  and 
night,  and  gets  on  the  third  day  to  Loudon ;  which 
from  Birmingham  at  this  season  is  yrettywell,  con- 
sidering how  long  they  are  at  Oxford  ;  and  it  is  maeh 
more  agreeable  as  to  the  country  than  die  Warwick  way 
was.     Lady  Luxborough*s  Letters  to  Shenstane. 

A  Fox  at  Deptford,    A  Deptford  Correspondent  of  the 
Magazine  of  Natural  History,  after  describing  a  garden 
belonging  to  him  which  had  run  wild,  and  was  surrounded 
three  parts  by  water,  proceeds  to  give  the  following 
account  of  a  fox  which  had  established  in  it  "an  at  home, 
within  four  miles  of  London.**      "The  fox'*  says  he, 
made  himself  very  happy  for  more  than  six  weeks.     'Vhn 
neighboore  lost  their  fowls,  ducks,  pigeons,  and  rabbits. 
Many  a  long  face  have  1  seen  pulled  about  their  losses; 
many  a  complaint  of  the  <*  howdaciousness"  of  the  rats, 
the  cats,  the  thieves,  and  the  new  police  ;  in  all  which 
I  took  very  great  and  sympathising  interest.     In  the 
mean  time  I  used  to  sit  m  my  summer-house  of  an  eve- 
ning, and  watch  master  Reynard  come  out  of  his  retreat; 
aad  a  great  amusement  it  was  to  me.    He  would  come 
slowly  trotting  along,  to  a  round  gravelled  place  where 
four  pathB  met ;  then  he  would  raise  himself  on  the 
sitting  part,  look  about,  and  listen,  to  ascertain  that  all 
was  safe ;  and  being  satbfied  of  this,  he  would  commenee 
washing  his  face,  with  the  soft  part  of  the  leg,  just  above 
the  pad.    Afler  this  operation  was  well  performed,  he 
used  to  lie  flat  down  on  his  belly,  and  walk  deliberately 
along  with  his  fore  legs,  dragging  the  rest  of  his  person 
along  the  p^round,  as  though  it  were  quite  dead,  or  at 
least  deprived  of  motion  ;  then  he  would  run  rotmd  and 
roimd  after  his  brush,  which  I  could  see  he  sometimes 
hit  pretty  severely,  and  on  such  occasions,  he  would 
turn  serious  all  at  once,  and  whisk  his  brush  about  in  a 
very  angry  maimer.     Poor  fellow!    a  neighbour  hap- 
pened to  see  him  cross  the  ditch  by  moon-light  into  my 
garden  with  an  old  hen  in  his  mouth.     The  out-cry  was 
raised,  a  search  was  demanded.    Next  day  there  came 
guns,  dogs,  pitchforks*  and —  neighbours;    the  upshot 
of  all  which  was  that  poor  Reynard's  brush  is  dangling 
in    my  little   wainsootied  room,  between  an  Annibal 
Caracci,  and  a  Batista.— 4.  n.  n.  Mag.  Nat,  Hi*t. — A 
family  of  foxes  has  been  known  to  establish  itself  in 
Kensington  Gardenflj  and  ,to  have  astonished  the  neigh- 
bourhood one  fine  morning  with  a  kantin  Uyde  Fm^ 
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,ADVBBTI8BHENTS. 

E    SHILLING    MAGAZINE. 

Sparrow  and  Co.,  11,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street} 
And  of  all  Bookaellera  and  Newsmea. 


THE  LAST  NUBfBER  BUT  THREE. 

MAJOR'S  CABINET  GALLERY  OP  PICTURES, 
By  CUNNINGHAM. 
Vol.  II.  No.  9,  will  conUin  Three  Line  Engrarlngs  and  Three 
Deacriptions,  tIs.,  BEMaaAirr.  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi : — 
BsxJAMiN  West,  Christ  rejected  ;— Beroubm.  I^ndiicapc  and 
figures.    EngraTed  by  Worthlngton,  West,  and  Chevalier. 

*'  Nothing  connected  with  this  beautiful  and  interesting 
work  gives  us  regret,  except  that  it  te  drawing  to  a  dose.*'— 
Jhe  Portico. 

John  M^}or,  50,  Fleet  Street ;  and  may  be  had  of  all  Book- 
.•eUer«. 


CRUIKSHANK  AT  HOME, 


c 


RUIKSHANK   "AT   HOME!" 

'  A  new  Fttmilw  Album,  of  Fun^  in  Three  Vols.,  post  8ro. 
luoidaomeiy  bound,  with  gilt  edges.  Price  2/.  2s.  is  now  ready. 

"  Tills  Is  a  most  delightAil  travelling  companion,  and,  taking 
.  Into  consideration  the  Immense  number  and  the  quality  of  the 
*  engravings,  marvellously  cheap— the  literary  portion  is  unusually 
good ;  indeed  everp  page  of  the  woric  Is  redolent  of  ftin.*'— 


*«*  Vols.  1  and  2  having  been  reprinted,  anjf  vohmtmojfnow 

be  had  separate,  to  complete  tet*. 

W.  KIDD,  14,  Chandos-street,  West  Strand. 


R  E^I  S  S  U  E, 

In  Monthly  Partf  at  One  Shilliog,  and  in  Nomben  at  Six  P«nce« 

OF  TBI 

DIAMOND    BIBLE    AND    BOOK    OF    COMMON   PRAYER; 

With  Practical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  By  the  Rer.  H.  8TEBBIN0,  H  Jl.,  M.  R.  S.  L.,  fte. 

Each  Number  to  compose  Forty-dgbt  p^ges  letter^iress  and  Two  Steel  Engnrings.— The  Puts  to  Contain  Ninety  tAx  ptffti  vllk 

Four  Plates,  in  a  neat  cover. 
*,*  As  a  cheap  and  moat  acceptable  PRIZE-BOOK  or  PRESENT,  the  PARTS  of  the  DIAMOND  BIBLE  wtU  be  foand  wortlif 
the  especial  attention  of  the  Conductors  of  Public  or  Private  Seminaries,  Sunday  Schools,  and  all  who  take  an  active  Intenet  Im 
the  instruction  of  Youth,  to  whom  the  trade  allowance  Is  made  by  the  Publishers. 

"  This  beauUfol  litUe  Edition  of  the  Word  of  Ood  contains  the  notes  of  the  Reverend  Anthor,  which  breathe  the  fervent  spirit  ef 
the  true  and  upright  Christian,  and  evince  deep  research  into  all  the  recomlsed  authorities.  Thev  are  compiled  In  sndi  a  manner 
as  to  excite  and  court  attention  In  the  reader,  and  to  contribute  largely  to  the  advancement  of  relipons  truth.  *        a         • 

Mr.  Stebbing  has  left  but  little  unnoUced  as  material  to  the  correct  understanding  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  The  work  to  graced  W 
the  addition  of  a  vast  number  of  plates,  from  paintings  celebrated  In  the  history  of  the  art,  exemplifying  some  of  the  meet  strikliv 
passages.  Amongst  other  namea  we  see  those  of  Bi^hael,  Pooasln,  Bnbens,  ftc.  Hie  engravlngi  are  oareAilly  executed  by  Lfaars.^ 
Weekly  Timet, 

'*  An  extremely  neat  Volume ;  appropriately  illustrated  by  engravings  after  oelelirated  pictures,  and  by  still  more  valnable  NoCei 
by  the  able  editor,  who  has  also  consulted  the  highest  sources  for  his  contributions. ' — Litentrp  Oazette, 

**  This  Diamond  Bible  to  indeed  a  gem  t  the  type  to  remarkably  dear,  and  the  Maps  and  Engravings  are  beaaaftil.  The 
notes,  as  far  as  we  have  perused  them,  are  valuable.  It  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  highly  prised  by  many  young  persons.**— > 
EoangeUcal  Regitier. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  THE  DIAMOND  BIBLE. 


*^*  The  great  popularity  of  this  little  work  having  caused  a 
mit-under$tttnding  between  the  two  brothers — Cruikshank — they 
have  endeavoured  to  throw  the  onits  upon  the  publisher,  who, 
having  no  other  means  of  setting  the  public  right,  has  re-printed 
■'  the  correspondence  which  has  appeared  in  the  "Spectator**  news, 
paper,  leaving  the  public  to  decide  which  of  the  two  is  the  "real 
.^imon  Pure.**— Tht  following  appeared  on  the  19th  of  April  :— 

TO  TUB  XDITOB  OV  THE  "  SPECTATOR.** 

London,  AprUmh,lSa4, 
Sir: 

In  your  paper  of  last  Sunday,  In  revleiring  a  work  of  my  bro- 
'  ■ther*s,  you  go  on  to  notice  his  imitators,  and  state  that  I  am 
trading  upon  his  fame.  Now  this  censure  ought  to  fall  upon 
the  publishers  by  whom  I  have  been  employed,  and  not  upon 
me ;  for,  so  far  troia  wishing  to  trade  upon  my  brother's  fame, 
it  has  ever  been  my  earnest  request  to  the  publishers  that  my 
Christian  name,  *'  Robert,**  should  be  advertised  with  the  worlcs 
I  illustrate,  and  which  they  promised  to  do ;  but  I  regret  to  ob- 
serve  they  have  very  frequently  failed  In  the  performance  of 
that  promise. 

As  respects  the  work  styled  Cruikthank  at  Home,  I  feel  called 
upon  to  state,  that  I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  title  till  the 
book  was  put  into  my  hands,  after  its  publication ;  and  that, 
from  the  very  unusually  small  price  offered  to  me  by  the  pub- 
lisher for  drawinfls,  merely  In  outline  (as  he  termed  It,)  I 
naturally  presumed  they  were  intended  for  some  slight  cheap 
publication,  that  would  have  borne  some  fair  proportion  to  the 
small  remuneration  I  recdved  for  my  services. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  assure  you  and  the  public  generally, 
that  in  my  engagement  with  the  publisher  of  CruikthatUt  at 
Home,  I  made  one  condition,  which  was  understood  by  both 
parties  to  be  paramount  to  all  others :  which  was,  that  in  every 
place  where  my  name  was  printed  it  shoud  be  *'  Robert 
Cbuiksbanx.*'  and  any  thing  short  of  that  I  neither  could  nor 
would  be  sattofied  with ;  and  which  dissatisfaction  I  lost  no  time 
In  plainly  communicating  to  the  publisher. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

ROBERT  CRUIKSHANK. 

In  answer  to  which,  Mr.  Kidd  Immediately  returned  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  **  Spectator  :**— 
to  tbe  boitob  of  tbb  **  8pbctatob.*' 
Sir, 

Having  given  insertion  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robbbt  Crvik- 
an  ANK,  on  the  subject  of  a  little  work  which  I  am  now  publbhlng, 
tlUustrated  by  him)  you  will,  doubtless,  permit  me,  through  the 
same  channel,  to  reply  to  the  statement  he  has  put  forth,  which, 
ahould  it  remain  uncontradicted,  might  prove  of  serious  iBJury 
to  me  In  in  my  capacity,  of  PuBf.isRER.  It  was  originally  agreed 
-upon  between  us  that  the  work,  which  was  to  be  entitled 
"  Crwkthank  at  Home,**  should  be  published  In  one  volume, 
and  contain  twenty.three  engravings,  inclusive  of  a  drawing 
representing  Mr.  Cruikshank  in  hto  own  study.  On  thto  number 
bnng  completed  and  ddlvered  over,  Mr.  Cruikshank  represented 
to  me,  that  as  he  was  about  to  publish  a  copper-plate  engraving 
of  the  ship  called  the  **  Great  Harry,'*  to  be  dedicated  by  per- 
mission  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  he  was 
particularly  anxious.  In  the  meantime,  to  add  to  his  fame  by  the 
publication  of  his  *'  At  Home,**  and  reouested,  as  a  great 
nvour,  that  as  the  drawings  were  made  in  his  very  best  manner, 
and  not  merely  in  outline)  they  might  be  beautifully  engraved. 
Thto  request  was  acceded  to,  and  to  render  him  a  still  fVirther 
service,  the  original  number  of  designs  was  increased  to  upwarda 
atone  hundred,  and  the  book  brought  out  in  the  most  handsome 
form  possible,  and  In  three  volumes  Instead  of  one— of  course, 
at  my  own  expense,  which  he  seems  to  forget.  As  for  the 
stipulation,  '*tnat  the  Christian  name  Robert  should  be  affixed 
to  the  work,** — this  to  positively  untrue,  thoueh  on  reference  to 
the  very  first  volume,  it  will  be  found  I  have  chosen  to  affix  it. 

The  sum  named  for  the  drawings  was  not  only  not  objected  to, 
but  roost  readily  accepted  by  Mr.  Cruikshank,  whose  reply  was 
that  "  he  must  now  leave  on  working  for  the  Penny  Casket,  and 
devote  himself  to  this  job.**  Two  witnesses  were  present  on  thto 
occasion.  At  all  events,  having  furnished  more  than  four  times 
the  number  of  drawings  first  agreed  for,  Mr.  C.  cannot.  I  think, 
have  any  just  cause  for  complaint.  It  is  a  somewhat  singular 
drcumstance  that  Mr.  Cruikshank  called  at  my  house  on  the 
BMmilng  of  the  very  day  on  which  he  dates  his  letter  to  you,  and 
appeared  on  such  friendly  terms,  that  I  readily  obliged  him  with 
•  trifling  loan  that  he  reouired  I  I  am,  therefore,  the  more  sur. 
prtoeu  at  the  natare  of  hto  communication  to  you,  and  bqt  tar 
nls  signature,  can  hardly  believe  that  the  sentiments  expressed 
are  hto  own.  I  beg  to  apologise  for  thus  troubling  yon,  tuul  am. 
Sir, 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

WILLIAM  KIDD. 
14,  Chandoe-etreet,  West.Strand, 
April  2&,  18S4. 


MICROSCOPIC  SCIENCE. 
PubUshed  thto  day  in  8vo.,  with  300  figures  on  Sted,  price  SB.  fid. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  ANIMALCULES, 
containing  descriptions  of  nearlv  500  species,  with  ftill  in- 
structions for  procuring  and  viewing  tnem  ;  and  above  300  mag. 
nified  figures.  By  Andbbw  Pbitcbabb,  author  of  the  **  Mero- 
acopic  Cabinet.** 

Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave  Maria  Lane. 
Thto  work  to  designed  to  give  a  DunUlar  and  accnrate  account 
of  all  that  to  known  of  these  wonderful  and  interesting  living 
atoms,  as  revealed  by  the  Microscope,  with  numerous  and 
fslfthfril  drawings  }  and  to  render  It  complete,  £hrenberg*8 
"^ — Mtic  arraogtment  to  added. 


1  Fronttopiece,  Jtfoses  with  the  Tablet 

of  the  Law 
3  Title  Page,   A  beautiful  Egyptian 

Architectural    Deetgn,    from    am 

Original  Drawing 

5  Death  of  Abel  .  «  CoypeL 
A  The  Deluge  .  .  Raphael. 
ft  The  Finding  of  Moses     .     ~ 

6  Moses  Striking  the  Rock 

7  Rebecca  at  the  Well       .         Do. 

8  Joseph  telling  hto  Dream  to  hto 

Brethren    .  .       Raphael. 

9  Joseph  interpreting  Pharoah*s  Dream 

Do. 

10  Moses  showing  the  Israelites  the 

Tables  of  the  Law  Raphael. 

1 1  Jacob  demanding  Rachael  Arom 

Laban  Ponatin. 

13  Rachael  weeping  for  her  Children 

Lebnm, 

13  Joseph  sold  to  the  Ishmaelltes 

Raphael. 

14  Jacob  meeting  Radtael        .    Do. 
16  Moses  trampling  on  the  Crown  of 

Pharoah  Poutein, 

16  The  Queen  of  Sheba*s  Vtolt  to 
Solomon    •       .       »       Raphael 


17  Samson  in  the  Ruins   Jsoae  Taylor. 

18  Death  of  Saul    .       •       .        J>o. 

19  Nineveh  TBken  .       Do. 

30  Proclaiming  of  Joaah  and  SUyIng  of 

Athaliah         ...       Do. 

31  Elijah   restoring   the  Shunamite'e 

Son Wett. 

33  Joshua  commanding  the  Sun  and 

Moon  to  stand  still      .      Raphael. 
23  Judgment  of  Solomon      •    Rubene.^ 

34  Triumph  of  David        .       PouM»in.\ 
36  Plague  for  the  Numbering  of  Israel 

8.  Bourdon,  ^ 
28  David  Praising  the  Lord   .  SadeUr. 

27  The  Vtoion  of  Exeklel      .  Raphael. 

28  Daniel  Interpreting  the  Writing  on 

theWaU  Weet. 

29  Daniel  In  the  Llon*s  Den   .  Ruhena, 
80  Job  and  hto  Family  Blake 
31  Job  Tormented         .       .    Rubene. 
33  The  Brasen  Serpent               .  Do. 
38  The  nague  among  the  Philto> 

tines  Poutain. 

84  Sampson  betrayed  by  DeUlah  Rubena. 
36  Jephthah*s  Rash  Vow      .        Do. 
36  Nebuchadnexxar  giving  charge 

concerning  Jeremiah  S.  Bourdon. 


87  Worshipping  the   Golden 

Calf        ....    Pouaain, 

38  Map  of  Jerusalem  with  the  Land  of 
Moriah 

9^  Map  of  Canaan  or  the  Holy  Land 

40  Ruth       ....    Pouaatm, 

41  Esther  and  Ahaiuerus  .  CoypeL 
43  Triumph  of  Mordecal  .  Le  Clrrc, 
43  &  44  Gothic  Title  to  Paalms  of  David, 

ftmn  an  Original   Drawing,   and 
Frontispiece 
46  Gothic  TlUe  Page  to  the  New  Tea- 
tament. 

46  The  Holy  Family        .       Raphael. 

47  The  Adoration  of  the  Shep< 

herds  .    Rubena, 

48  Christ  Blessing  UttleChUdrenTFesf. 

49  The  Ix>rd*sSupper  Lenardoda  Vinet. 

60  The  Ratoing of  Lazarus  S.Del  Piomb. 

61  The  Transfiguration       .    Raphael, 

63  Elymas  the  Sorcerer  Struck 

with  Blindness  Do, 

68  Death  of  Ananias  .       Do, 

64  Paul  Preaching  at  Athens         Do. 
66  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen  .    Weat, 
66  De«th  on  the  Pale  Horse    .    Do, 


ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  THE  PRATER  BOOK. 


5  Peter's  DeUverance       .     StoddaH, 

6  John  Baptizing  Christ  C,  Marratina. 

7  Bapttom    .       .       .         Stoddmrt. 
6  The  Communion.     .       •       Do. 


1  Gothic  Title  Page 

3  The  Ascension        .        N.  Baaaano. 

3  Christ  taken  frt>m  the  Cross  ile«6eiw. 

4  The  Incredulity  of  HiomasilapAatf/. 

London  :~Allan  Bell  8c  Co.,  Warwick  Square,  Paternoster  Row,  and  Slmpkin  8c  Marshall,  Stationer*!  Court. 

Edlnborgh :— Fraser  and  Co. 


9  The  Amrandation    .         Stoddttrd, 

10  The  Vtoitation  of  the  Sick       Do. 

11  Matrimony  .       .       Do, 
13  Burial  of  the  Dead. .       .       X>e. 


IMPORTANT  WORKS. 

Just  published.  In  two  thick  Volumes,  small  dvo.,  with  •  correct 

Map  of  the  Colony. 

npHE    HISTORY    OF    NEW    SOUTH     WALES, 
X  ByJoHM  Dakmobb  Laho,  D.D. 

Principal  of  the  Anatralian  College,  and  senior  JOniaCer  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  New  South  Wales. 
**We  have  seen  the  land,  and  behold  It  to  Tcry  good.**« 
Judgea,  zvUl.  9. 

II. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

First  Seriea— EGYPT.    In  2  Vols,  post  8vo. 

Ill* 
Volume  Fourth  of  Allan  CtrNNiNOHAM's  Edition  of 

ROBERT     BURNS. 

Voto.  I.  II.  and  III.  may  be  had  of  aU  the  Bookadlers. 

IV. 

MARTIN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  COLONIES. 

Volume  I.  being  poasessions  in  Asia. 

V. 

NEW  RUSSIAN  NOVEL. 

In  3  Voto.  post  8vo. 

THE  YOUNG  MUSCOVITE. 

Edited  by  CArrAiN  Cbamibb,  R.  N. 

VI. 

THE  LAST  WORKS  OF  JOHN  GALT,  Esq. 

Comprising  hto  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  his  POEMS,  and 

STORIES  OF  THE  STUDY. 
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A  HUMAN  BBINO,  AND  A  CRO^irD. 

Ws  liad  intended  to  make  merry  this  week,  in  our 
leading  article,  with  some  light  sahject,  bat  a  late  event 
in  the  metropolis  (of  which  we  are  not  going  to  speak 
politically)  and  the  pemsal  of  the  affecting  Romance  of 
Real  Life  which  is  given  in  our  present  number,  have 
set  us  upon  graver  thoughts,  to  which  it  may  not  be  un- 
salutary  to  give  way. 

Hie  reader  will  allow  us  to  relate  him  an  apologue. — 
A  seer  of  visions,  walking  out  one  evening,  just  before 
twilight,  saw  a  being  standing  in  a  comer  by  the  way- 
nde,  such  as  he  never  remembered  to  have  seen  before. 
It  said  nothing,  and  threatened  him  no  harm  :  it  seemed 
occupied  with  its  own  thoughts,  looking  in  an  earnest 
manner  across  the  fields,  where  some  children  were 
playing;  and  its  aspect  was  inexpressibly  affecting, 
lu  eyes  were  very  wonderful,  a  mixture  of  something 
that  was  at  once  substance  and  no  substance,  body  and 
spirit ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  there  would  have  been  tears 
in  them,  bat  for  a  certain  dry-looking  heat,  in  which 
nevertheless  was  a  still  stranger  mixture  of  indifference 
and  patience,  of  hope  and  despair.  Its  hands,  which  it 
DOW  and  then  lifted  to  its  head,  appeared  to  be  two  of 
the  most  wonderful  instruments  that  were  ever  beheld. 
Its  cheeks  varied  their  size  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
being  now  sunken,  now  swollen,  or  apparently  healthy, 
bat  always  of  a  marvellous  formation,  and  capable,  it 
voold  seem,  of  great  beauty,  had  the  phenomenon  been 
sappy.  The  lips,  in  particular,  expressed  this  capa- 
bility ;  and  now  and  then  the  creature  smiled  at  som« 
thoaght  that  came  over  it ;  and  then  it  looked  sorrow- 
fol,  and  then  angry,  and  then  patient  again,  and  finally, 
it  leaned  against  the  tree  near  which  it  stood,  with  a 
gestore  of  great  weariness,  and  heaved  a  sigh  which 
vent  to  the  very  heart  of  the  beholder.  The  latter  stood 
tpart,  screened  from  its  sight,  and  looked  towards  it 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  pity,  reverence,  and  awe.  At 
length,  the  creature  moved  from  iu  place,  looked  first 
it  tbe  fields,  then  at  the  setting  sun,  and  after  putting 
its  hands  together  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  and  again 
looking  at  the  fields  and  the  children,  drew  down,  as  if 
from  an  unseen  resting-place,  a  huge  burthen  of  some 
Hud  or  other,  which  it  received  on  its  head  and 
shoulders  ;  and  with  a  tranquil  and  noble  gesture,  more 
affecting  than  any  symptom  it  had  yet  exhibited,  went 
gliding  onwards  toward  the  sunset,  at  once  bent  with 
weakness,  and  magnificent  for  very  power.  The  seer 
then,  before  it  got  out  of  sight,  saw  it  turn  round,  yeam- 
bg  towards  the  children ;  but  what  was  his  surprise, 
when  on  turning  its  eyes  npon  himself,  he  recognized, 
for  the  first  time,  an  exact  counterpart  of  his  own  face ; 
in  fact,  himself  looking  at  himself! 

Yes,  dear  reader,  the  seer  was  the  phenomenon,  and 
the  phenomenon  is  a  human  being,  any  care-tDom  man, 
yoQ  yourself,  perhaps,  if  you  are  such,  or  your  London 
Journalist  }-»with  this  diffierence,  however,  as  far  as 
regards  yoa  and  us  ;  that  inasmuch  as  we  are  readers 
«ad  writers  of  things  hopeful,  we  are  more  hopeful 
people,  and  possess  the  two-fold  faith  which  the  phe- 
nomenon seems  to  have  thought  a  divided  one,  and  not 
to  be  united ;  that  is  to  say,  we  think  hopefully  of  hea- 
ven and  hopefully  of  earth  ;  we  behold  the  sunset  shining 
towards  the  fields  and  the  little  children,  in  all  the 
beauty  of  its  double  encouragement. 

A  human  being,  whatever  his  mistakes,  whatever  his 
c^Ks,  is.  in  the  truest  and  most  literal  sense  of  the  word, 
•  fsspectable  being  (pray  believe  it) ;— nay,  an  awful, 
^ere  he  not  also  a  loving  being ; — a  mystery  of  wonder- 
^^  frame,  hope,  and  capacity,  walking  between  heaven 
M  earth.    To  look  into  his  eyes  is  to  see  a  soul.    He 
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is  surely  worth  twice,  thrice,  and  four  times  looking  at 
and  considering,* — worth  thinking  what  we  can  do  for 
him,  and  he  for  us,  and  all  for  each  other.  Our  general 
impressions  of  things  (as  the  reader  knows)  are  cheer- 
ful and  ready  to  receive  abundance  of  pleasure.  Our 
greatest  sorrow,  when  we  look  abroad,  is  to  think  that 
mankind  do  not  extract  a  millionth  part  of  the  pleasure 
they  might,  from  the  exceeding  riches  of  Nature ;  and  it 
is  speedily  swallowed  up  by  a  conviction,  that  Nature 
bebg  so  rich,  and  inciting  them  to  find  it  out,  find  it  out 
they  will.  But  meanwhile,  we  look  upon  the  careful 
faces  we  meet — ^npon  the  human  phenomenon  and  his 
perplexities, — and  as  long  as  our  sorrow  lasts,  an  in- 
describable emotion  seizes  us,  of  pity  and  respect. 

We  feel  a  tenderness  for  every  man  when  we  con- 
sider that  he  has  been  an  infant,  and  a  respect  for  him 
when  we  see  that  he  has  had  cares.  And,  if  such  be 
the  natural  feelings  of  reflection  towards  individual 
faces,  how  much  more  so  towards  a  multitude  of  them, 
— ^towards  an  assemblage — a  serious  and  anxious  crowd  ? 
We  believe,  that  without  any  reference  to  politics 
whatsoever,  no  man  of  reflection  or  sensibility  looked 
upon  the  great  moving  mass  and  succession  of  human 
beings  which  assembled  the  other  day  in  London,  with- 
out being  consciously  or  unconsciously  moved  with  emo- 
tions of  this  kind.  How  could  they  help  it  ?  A  crowd 
is  but  the  reduplication  of  ourselves,— of  our  own  faces, 
fears,  hopes,  wants,  and  relations,-— our  own  connexions 
of  wives  and  children,— our  own  strengths,  weaknesses, 
formidable  power,  pitiable  tears.  We  may  differ  with 
it,  we  may  be  angry  with  it,  fear  it,  think  we  scorn  it ; 
but  we  must  scorn  ourselves  first,  or  have  no  feeling 
and  imagination.  All  the  hearta  beating  in  those  bo- 
soms are  palpitations  of  our  own.  We  feel  them  some- 
how or  other,  and  glow,  or  turn  pale.  We  cannot 
behold  ourselves  in  that  shape  of  power  or  mighty 
want,  and  not  feel  that  we  are  men. 

We  have  only  to  fancy  ourselves  bom  in  any  parti- 
lar  class,  and  to  have  lived,  loved,  and  suffered  in  it,  in 
order  to  feel  for  the  mistakes  and  circumstances  of  those 
who  belong  to  it,  even  when  they  appear  to  sympathize 
least  with  ourselves :  for  that  also  is  a  part  of  what  is 
to  be  pitied  in  them.  The  less  they  feel  for  us,  the  less 
is  the  taste  of  their  own  pleasures,  and  the  less  their 
security  against  a  fall.  Who  that  has  any  fancy  of  this 
kind,  can  help  filing  for  all  those  aristocraU,  especially 
the  young  and  innocent  among  them,  that  were  brought 
to  the  scaffold  during  the  French  revolution  t  Who, 
for  all  those  democrats,  not  excepting  the  fiercest,  that 
were  brought  there  also — some  of  whom  surprised  the 
bye-standers  with  the  tenderness  of  their  domestic  re- 
collections, and  the  faltering  ejaculations  they  made 
towards  the  wives  and  children  they  left  behind  them  ? 
Who  does  not  feel  for  the  mistaken  popish  conspirators, 
the  appalling  story  of  whose  execution  is  told  in  our 
this  day's  Romance  of  Real  Life,  with  that  godlike 
woman  in  it,  who  is  never  to  be  passed  over  when  it  is 
mentioned  ?  Who  does  not  feel  for  the  massacres  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  of  Ireland,  of  Sicily,  of  any  place ; 
and  the  more  because  they  are  perpetrated  by  men  upon 
their  fellow-creatures,  the  victims  and  victim-makers 
of  pitiable  mistake  1  The  world  are  finding  out  that 
mistake;  and  not  again  in  a  harry,  we  trust,  will 
any  thing  like  it  be  repeated  among  civilized  people. 
All  are  learning  to  make  allowance  for  one  another: 
but  we  most  not  forget,  among  our  lessons,  that  the 
greatest  allowances  are  to  be  made  for  those  who  suffer 
the  most.  Also,  the  greatest  number  of  reflections 
should  be  made  for  them. 
Blessings  on  the  progress  of  reflection  and  knowledge, 
*  BmpeetMhU,reapeeiabmi  (Latin)  worth  again  looting  ai. 


which  made  that  great  meeting  the  other  day  as  quiet  as 
it  was.  We  have  received  many  letters  from  friends 
and  correspondents  on  the  setting  up  of  our  Journal,  for 
which  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful ;  but  not  one  which, 
has  pleased  us  so  much  (nor,  we  are  sure,  with  greater 
leave  from  themselves,  to  be  so  pleased)  than  a  commu- 
nication from  our  old  '  Tatler*  friend,  S.  W.  H.,  in  which 
he  tells  us,  that  he  saw  a  copy  of  it  in  the  hands  of  "  one 
of  the  sturdiest"  of  the  trades*  unions,  who  was  '*  reading 
it  as  he  marched  along;"  and  who  (adds  our  corre- 
spondent) **  could  hardly  be  thinking  of  burning  down 
half  London,  even  if  the  Government  did  continue  bent 
upon  not  receiving  his  petition.*' 

May  we  ever  be  found  in  such  hands  on  such  occa- 
sions.' It  will  do  harm  to  nobody  in  the  long  run  ;  will 
prevent  no  final  good  ;  and  assuredly  encourage  no  in- 
justice, final  or  intermediate.  *'  To  sympathize  with 
all"  is  the  climax  of  our  motto.  None,  therefore, 
can  be  omitted  in  our  sympathy ;  and  assuredly  not 
those  who  compose  the  greatest  part  of  all.  If  we  did 
not  feel  for  them  as  we  do,  we  should  not  feci  for  their 
likenesses  in  more  prosperous  shapes. 

We  had  thought  of  saying  something  upon  crowds 
under  other  circumstances,  such  as  crowds  at  theatres 
and  in  churches,  crowds  at  executions,  crowds  on  holi- 
days, &c ;  but  the  interest  of  the  immediate  ground  of 
our  reflections  has  absorbed  us.  We  will  close  this  ar- 
ticle however,  with  one  of  tl.e  most  appalling  descrip- 
tions of  a  crowd  under  circumstances  of  exasperation, 
that  our  memory  refers  us  to.  On  sending  for  the  book 
that  contains  it  to  the  circulating  library,  (for  though 
too  like  the  truth,  it  is  a  work  of  fiction)  we  find  that  it 
is  not  quite  so  well-written,  or  simple  in  its  intensity, 
as  our  recollection  had  fancied  it  Nothing  had  re- 
mained in  our  memory  but  the  roar  of  a  multitude,  tho 
violence  of  a  moment,  and  a  shapeless  remnant  of  a 
body.  But  the  passage  is  still  very  striking.  Next  to 
the  gratification  of  finding  ourselves  read  by  the  many, 
is  the  discovery  that  our  paper  finds  its  way  into  certain 
accomplished  and  truly  gentlemanly  hands,  very  fit  to 
grapple,  in  the  best  and  most  kindly  manner,  with 
those  many ;  and  to  these  an  extract  at  this  time  of  day, 
from  Monk  Lewis's  novel,  will  have  a  private  as  well  as 
public  interest 

The  author  is  speaking  of  an  abbess,  who  has  beea 
guilty  of  the  destruction  of  a  nun  under  circumstances  of 
great  cruelty.  An  infuriated  multitude  destroy  her, 
under  circumstances  of  great  cruelty  on  their  own  parts ; 
and  a  lesson,  we  conceive,  is  here  read,  both  to  thos6 
who  exasperate  crowds  of  people,  and  to  the  crowds 
that,  almost  before  they  are  aware  of  it,  reduce  a  fellow- 
creature  to  a  mass  of  unsightliness.  For,  though  ven« 
geance  was  here  intended,  and  perhaps  death  (which 
is  what  we  had  not  exactly  supposed,  from  our  recol- 
lection of  the  passage)  yet  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
writer  wished  us  to  understand  as  much,  however  vio- 
lent the  mob  may  have  become  by  dint  of  finding  they 
had  gone  so  far ;  and  what  we  wish  to  intimate  is,  that 
a  human  being  may  be  seized  by  his  angry  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  by  dint  of  being  pulled  hither  and  thither, 
and  struck  at,  even  with  no  direct  mortal  intentions  on 
their  parts,  be  reduced,  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  frightful 
moments,  to  a  state  which,  in  the  present  reflecting^ 
state  of  the  community,  would  equally  fill  with  remorse 
the  parties  that  regarded  it,  on  either  side, — the  one  from 
not  taking  eare  to  avoid  offence,  and  the  other  from  not 
consideringhow  far  their  resentment  of  it  might  lead ; — a 
mistake,  from  which,  thank  heaven,  the  good  sense  and 
precautions  of  both  parties  saved  them,  on  the  occa* 
sion  we  allude  to. 

«  St  Uisaia  t  aarratiTe/'  sajt  lir.  Lewis,  speakiogof  a 
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nun  who  bad  taken  part  against  the  abbetSi  and  who 
was  relating  her  craelty  to  the  people^  **  aew/ted  bprror 
and  surprise  throughout  >  but  when  eim  idafed  tb«  in-' 
liuman  murder  of  Agnes,  the  indigDatloB.«tfbe  mob  itas 
so  audibly  testified,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  bear 
the  conclusion.  This  confusion  increased  with  erery 
moment.  At  leneth  a  multitude  of  roices  exclaimed, 
that  the  prioress  ilKmld  be  given  up  t#  fl^eir  ftiry*  To 
this  Don  Ramires  positivdy  refused  to  cbnseat.  Eten 
Lorenzo  bade  the  people  mntmber  t^t  sbe  had  natler- 
gone  no  trial,  and  advised  them  to  l«ave  her  pmiishHent  \ 
to  the  Infldbition.  AIL  representations  were  fruitlasa ; 
the  disturbance  grew  still  more  violent,  and  the  populace 
more  exasperated.  In  vain  did  Ramires  attempt  to 
convey  bis  prisoner  out  of  the  throng.  Wbercwr  h# 
turned,  a  band  of  rioters  barred  his  passage,  and  de- 
manded her  bemg  delivered  over  to  tnem  more  loudly 
than  befbre*  Ramires  ordered  his  attemfanti  to  cnt 
tbeic  way  tbrongh  the  maltitude.  Oppressed  by  num- 
bers, it  was  impossible  for  them  to  draw  their  swords. 
He  threatened  the  mob  with  the  vengeance  of  the  In- 
qnisition  :  hut,  in  this  moment  of  popular  phrenzy,  even 
tfaos  dreadful  name  had  lost  its  effect.  Though  regret 
for  his  sister  made  him  look  upon  the  priorese  with  ab» 
borreoce,  Lorenzo  could  not  help  pitying  a  woman  in  a 
^tuation  so  terrible  :  but  in  spite  of  all  bis  exertions 
and  those  of  the  duke,  of  Don  Ramirez  and  the  arcbers, 
the  people  continued  to  press  onwards.  The^  fbrced  a 
passage  through  the  guards  wbo  protected  their  destined 
victim,  dragged  her  from  ber  shelter,  and  proceeded  to 
take  upon  her  a  most  summary  and  cruel  vengeance. 
Wild  with  terror,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  she  said, 
the  wretched  woman  shrieked  for  a  moment's  lAercy : 
•he  protested  that  sbe  was  ignorant  of  tbe  deadb  of 
Agnes,  and  could  clear  herself  from  suspicion  beyoad 
the  power  of  doubt  The  rioters  heeded  nothing  but  the 
gratification  of  their  barbarous  vengeance.  They  re* 
fased  to  listen  to  her:  they  shewed  her  evfry  Sort  of  in* 
salty  loaded  ber  with  mud  and  filch,  and  called  her  by 
tbe  most  opprobriooe  appellations.  They  tore  hti  one 
from  another,  and  each  new  tormentor  was  more  savage 
than  tbe  former.  They  stifled  with  howls  and  execra- 
tions ber  shrill  cries  for  mercy,  and  dragged  her  through 
tbe  streets,  spuming  ber,  trampling  her,  and  treating' 
ber  witb  every  species  of  cruelty  which  hate  or  vindic- 
tive fury  could  invent.  At  length  a  flint,  aimed  by 
flome  well  directed  band,  struck  her  full  upon  the  tem- 
ple. She  sank  upon  tbe  ground  bathed  in  blood,  and 
XI  a  Cbw  minutes  terminated  her  miserable  existence. 
Tet  though  she  no  longer  felt  their  insults,  tbe  rioters 
^tin  exercised  their  impotent  lage  upon  ber  lifeless  body. 
They  beat  it,  trod  upon  it,  and  ill-used  it,  till  it  became 
so  more  than  a  mass  of  flesh,  oasigbtly,  shapeless^  and 
diigvsting*" 


SBGOND  WBBK  IN  KAY. 

FLoinsas. 

*»  When  I  said  I  wonld  die  a  baebelov,"  obiervea  Ben- 
edict, *'  I  did  not  tkmk  I  should  live  to  be  married/' 
Wbea  we  said  last  week  that  we  could  make  use  of  tke 
fagee  of  no  author,  whose  pages  osi  the  seasonr  bad 
already' been  turned  to  acoouat,  and  when  we  named  in 
enr  list  the  writrngs  of  Mr.  Howitt,  we  did  not  think 
that  we  shoold  make  use  of  him  tbe  vefy  week  after  onr 
boast.  So  it  is  however,  and  we  have  three  reasons  for 
k ;  first,  (to  put  on  a  bokl  face  and  be  candid  about  the 
aiatter*— aad  it  is  fitting  that  "pride  should  have  a  ibll") 
because  we  find  we  cannot  do  justke  to  subjects  of 
Ibis  kind,  witboat  some  belp  of  the  sort ;  second,  becaose 
Hr.  Howitt  is  tbe  latest,  as  well  as  one  of  ^e  very  beat 
•f  tbe  good  writers  upon  it,  and  therefore  has  been  less 
i|noted  than  others;  third,  because  in  consequence  of  tbe 
«de  abready  attained  by  this  <^ap  little  paper  of  oars, 
Ihe  qaotations  from  any  b^ok  must  of  necessity  be  new 
by  many  readers  wbo  have  not  met  witb  tbe  booh  ;  andl 
iDBrtb,  because  we  have  a  very  particular  reason  for  it, 
which  we  shall  give  an  insolent  and  peculiar  piquancy 
to,  by  keeping  it  to  oorselvee.  In  vrriteis  wbo  have 
animal  spirits,  and  are  ^sting  of  soocess  upon  Ae 
atrengtb  of  them,  the  reader  most  allow  something  of 
an  ineonsisteney  now  and  then, — at  least  asfarasregarda 
•yitem,  and  what  we  shall  do  with  the  dishei  befoca 
ae ;  otherwise  we  give  him  notice  that  he  is  not  setonuBg 
as  charity  for  charity,  and  that  we  shall  think  oursehret 
authorised  to  turn  round  upon  his  conscience,  and  ask 
him  if  be  has  had  no  iaconustency  or  other  infiraiity  of 
hit  own,  to  test  tbe  good-nature  of  otbeia.  Besides,  it  is 
May ;  and  who  that  knows  what  May  is,  or  feels  it  m 
he  ought,  carer  lor  any  of  tbe  ordinary  nareasonable 
leasoaableness  of  things,  and  does  not  give  way  to  tbe 
frior  reasons  of  natural  impubMs,  and  alt  the  openness 
and  jovialities  that  belong  to  them, — always  provided 
they  axe  honest  and  have  a  conscience.  We  will  bear 
af  no  fanlts  and  inconsistencies  this  month, and  ceitably 
thall  not  except  our  own.^  We  stifle  objection  witb  May- 
boshes — ^pelt  it  with  cowslips-^overtbrow  it  into  clover. 

An  eloquent  and  wholesale  enjoycr  of  Nature,  wbo 


does  not  mince  matters^ — Professor  Wilson,  has  spoken 
bigUj  ofMr.  How«tt*ff  hook.  The  Atheaeuv  spesAing 
el^italavlig  inividl  at  a  second  edUotk^  exdahnsy  **  A 
"Ucond  edition  !  it  ought  ^o  have  been  tbtf'nibtb.'*  We 
quote  these  authorities  to  strengthen  our  own,  and  to  do 
what  we  can  towards  bettering  the  growth  of  the  edi- 
tionSb  Aai  now  for  u  good,  luxuriant,  proper  piece  of 
Mayvtime  out  of  Mr.  Hewitt's  pages,  it  is  a  lamp  of 
rich  eartliaid  toif,  w|Bch  we  transplant  uitoour  garden, 
wtdk  all  its  daiffes  on  it. 

"  However  tbe  festivities  witb  which  our  ancestors 
hailed  the  opeaiag  of  this  meoih,  may  have  soak  inta 
neglect,  Nature  has  not  forsaken  her  festivities.  She 
still  scatters  flowers,  and  revels  in  dews ;  sbe  still  loves 
ber  leafy  garniture,  and  the  bursts  of  unoppressive  sun- 
shine ;  tor  though  we  modems  may  abandon  the  customs 
of  our  forefathers,  and  may  even  deny  to  May  those 
joyous  attributes  witb  which  they  delighted  to  invest, 
her ;  though  we  complain  of  cold  winds,  dull  days, 
and  frosty  nights,  cutting  down  flower  and  leaf,  and 
have  them  too,  yet  is  May  a  gladsome  month  withal. 
VegetatioB  has  nmde  a  proud  progress  ;  it  has  become 
deep,  lavish,  and  luxuriant ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
delightful  than  the  tender  green  of  the  young  hawthorn 
leaves.  Primroses  still  scatter  their  million  of  pale 
stars  over  shady  banks,  and  among  the  mossy  banks  of 
faaaels  ;  and  once  more,  amid  the  tibiokly-sprmging  vev- 
dure  of  the  meadow,  we  bail  the  golcien  and  spotted 
cowslip.  In  woods  there  is  a  bright  azure  gleam  of 
Myorotis  sylvalica.  k  species  of  forget-me-not,  and  of 
those  truly  vernal  fliowers  called  by  botanists  Scilla  na- 
tans,  by  poeta  bloe-bells,  aad  by  country  fialka  cuckooes 
stocking^  The  ferns  are  pushing  forth  their  russet 
scrolls  amongst  the  forest  moss  and  dead  leaves.  In 
pools— and  none  of  our  indigenous  plants  can  rival  our 
aquatic  ones  in  elegsnce  and  delicate  beauhr— are  this 
laontb  found  the  lovely  water-violet  (Hottonia  palostris) 
and  the  buck  bean,  originally  b^g^bans  or  bog  plant, 
from  its  place  of  growth  (Menyanthes  trifoliata),  like 
a  fringed  hyacinth.  Tbe  gorse  and  broom  are  glorious 
Oft  heaths  and  in  lanes. 

"  In  Nearly  part  of  diis  month,  if  we  walk  intowoodr, 
we  shall  be  muoh  struck  with  their  pecaUax  beaaly. 
Woods  are  never  more  agreeable  objects  than  when  they 
have  only  half  assumed  their  green  array.  Beautiful 
and  refreshing  is  the  sight  of  the  young  leaves  burstbg 
forth  from  the  grey  boughs,  some  trees  at  one  degree* 
of  advance,  soma  at  aBotber.  Tbe  assemblage  of  tbr 
giants  of  tbe  wood  is  seen,  each  in  its  own  character 
and  figure;  neither  disguised  nor  bidden  in  tbe  dense- 
mass  of  fbflage  which  obscures  them  in  summer ; — ^you 
behold  tbe  scattered  and  majestic  traaks  ;  the  branobeo- 
stretching  high  and  wide^  the  dark  drapery  of  ivy  which> 
envelopee  some  of  them,  and'  the-  crimson  flush  that 
grows  in  the  world  of  living  twigs  above.  If  the  con- 
trast of  grey  and  mossy  branches,  and  of  tbe  delicate 
richness  c^  yoaag  leavisB  guriiing'  eat  of  Aem  in  a  thoa-- 
saad  places  be  inexpressibly  deiightfol  to  beheld^  tbal>of 
one  tree  with  another  ia  not  tbe  lesa  so.  One  is  neariy 
full  clothed, — another  is  mottled  with  grey  and  green,, 
struggling  as  it  were  which  should  have  the  pr^omi- 
imnce,  and  another  is  still  peiCectly  naked.  The  wild- 
cherry  stands  like  an  apparition  ia  the  vroods^  white  with 
its  profusion  of  blossom,  and  the  wilding  begins  to  ex- 
hibit its  rich  and  blushing  countenance.  The  pines  look 
dim  and  dusky  amid  the  lively'  buer  of  spring.  The 
abeles  are  covered  wid^  their  ofosters  of  albescent  and 
powdery  leaves  and  withering  catkins  (  and  beneath 
them  the  pale  spathes  of  the  arum,  fully  expanded  and 
displaying  their  crimson  clubs,  presenting  a  sylvan  and 
nniaue  adr.  And  who  does  not  love  *  the  wood-notes 
wildV  We  agaia  recognise  tbe  speech  of  aumy  a  little 
creature  wbo,  since  we  last  beard  it,  has  traversed  seas 
and  sojourned  in  places  we  wot  not  of.  The  landscape 
derives  a  great  portion  of  its  vernal  chefcrfulness  not 
merely  from  the  stmgt  of  birds  but  from  their  cries.  Each 
has  a  variety  of  cries  indicattve  of  its  diOefeat  moods  of 
miad,  so  to  speak,  which  are  heard  only  in  spring  and 
summer,  and  are  both  familiar  and  dear  to  a  lover  of 
Nature.  Who  ever  heard  the  wtet  weet  and  pink-pin*  of 
the  chafflncb,  or  the  wimkk^winkU  of  tbe  blackbird  as  if 
flies  out  of  the  hedge  and  skims  along  before  you  to  a 
short  distance,  repeatedly  on  a  summer  evening  about 
sunset, — at  any  other  time?  In  spring  mornings  by 
three  or  four  o'clock  the  fields  are  fill<*d  with  a  perfect 
damoar  of  bbd*voioes,  but  at  noon  tbe  wood  is  their 
cratoiy.  There  the  wood-pecker's  laugh  still  rings  from 
a  distance — tbe  solenm  coo  of  the  wood-pigeon  is  still 
deep  and  rich  as  ever— the  little  cbill-cball  sounds  his 
two  notes  blithely  at  tbe  top  of  tbe  tallest  trees;  and  tbe 
voice  of  the  long- tailed  titoMuse,  ever  and  anon,  sonnda 
like  a  sweet  and  clear-toned  little  bell.  Nests  are  now 
woven  to  every  bough  and  into  every  hollow  stump. 

"As  tbe  month  advances,  our  walks  begin  to  be  haunted 
with  tbe  richness  of  beauty.  There  are  splendid  even* 
ings,  clear,  serene,  aaad  babny,  tempting  us  to  coalinoe 
our  stroll  till  after  sunset.  We  see  around  us  fields 
eolden  with  crowfoot,  and  cattle  basking  in  plenty.  We 
near  the  sonorous  streams  chiming  into  tbe  milk-pail  in 
^  nooks  of  crolts,  and  oa  the  other  side  of  hedges." 

May,  being  a  good-natured  month,  seems  resolved  to 
see  fair  play  in  its  birth-days  to  all  sorts  of  opinion ; 
though  perhaps  there  is  not  a  name  among  them  alto- 
gether aagenial*  Some  of  them  are  gloriously  tbe  re- 
verie ;  aad  the  moit  WBchristiiB  in  their  theology  are 


not  without  some  Christianity  of  nature.  Last  week 
we  noticed  the  t>irth-days  of  Shakspeare  and  Fielding ; 
iathe  w^k  Before  us  we  have 

Oliver  Cromwell,  bom  on  the  9th  of  tbe  month  (t6th 
of  April,  old  style)  in  the  year  1599,  at  Huntingdon. 

David  Hume,  bom  on  the  10th,  1717,  at  Edinburgh. 

Xdwaid  Gibbon»  Ae  day  afterbim,  17flV,  at  Putney, 
sn- Surrey;  and 
Joaeph  AdUisoa,  May  1411, 1679,  at    WAton. 

Lems  see  v^at  May-time  and  Christian  charity  can 
incite  people  to  say  of  them,  in  hopes  of  getting  a  favor- 
able verdict  when  they  want  it  themselves.  And  yon 
may  hear  of  the  faults  and  mistakes  of  such  men  (ob- 
serve) in  all  tbe  histories  and  biographies. 

Cromwell,  tbe  rough  teacher  of  monarcbs,  and  dis- 
appointer  of  republkans,  was,  with  all  bis  faults,  a  kind 
son,  father,  and  husband.  He  was  fond  of  mnsic, 
though  his  sect  was  agaiast  it }  ceald  be  very  jovial  at 
a  party  :  and  yet  said  withal,  that  ho  would  make  tbe 
name  of  an  Englishman  as  respected  as  that  of  an  old 
Roman  ;  which,  during  bis  life,  he  did. 

Hume,  tbe  most  unphilosophic  (in  some  respects)  of 
all  philosophic  historians,  and  a  bigoted  enemy  td 
bigotry,  (that  is  to  say,  unable  to  give  candid  accounts 
of  those  whom  he  differed  with  on  certain  points)  was 
a  good-natured,  easy  man  ia  his  ewnpezsooal  inter- 
course, dispassionate,  not  ungenerous.,  and  eoif|d  do  pttH 
pie  kind  and  considerate  services.  Out  of  tbe  pale  o£ 
sentiment,  and  of  what  may  be  called  the  providential 
aad  possible,  he  was  an  unanswerable,  or  at  least  aik 
unanswered  dialectician  ;  bat  there  was  a- whole  world  in. 
that  region,  into  which  be  bad  no  insight ;  and  for  want  of 
it  he  was  not  qualified  to  pronounce  finally  on  matters  of 
faith  and  religion. 

Gibbon  was  a  sceptic,  in  some  respects,  of  a  similar 
kind,,  and  more  immersed  im  tbe  senses.  Perhaps  his 
life  was  altogether  a  little  too  selfish,  and  lapped  up  in 
cotton.  He  lumbered  from  bis  bed  to  his  boards  and 
back  again,  with  his  books  in  the  intervals^  or  rather, 
divided  bis  time  between  the  tbiee,  iii  a  sort  of  ssriaish-, 
ness  of  scholarsliip, — the  most  prone  of  bookwoma» 
Martyrdom  and  be  were  at  a  pretty  distance !  He  waa* 
not  the  man  to  die  of  public  spirit,  or  to  comprehend* 
very  well  those  wbo  did.  But  his  scepticism  tended  to- 
promote  toleration.  He  was  an  admirable  Latin  scho- 
lar, a  punctiliooa  historian,  an  interesting  writer,  ia. 
qute  of  a  bad  sQrla  -,  and.  his  fsnlu,  of  eveiy  kiad^ 
appear  to-bave  been  owiag  to  temperament  aad  .diseaaek. 
and  to  his  havings  been  an  indulged  infisnt^  and  «eir  tot 
an  easy  fortune*  Let  us.  b&  thankfnJ  we  got  so  auicht 
ont  of  him,  and  that  so  diseased  a.  body  gotso-moch  out 
of  life.  A  writer's  infirmities  are  sometimes  a  reader's 
gain.  If  Gibbon  had  not  disliked  so  mnch  to  go  out  e£ 
doors,  we  mig^t  not  have  had  the.DecIine  and  Fall. 

And  ischarity  wanted  for  Addison  too  t  Yes.  Fob 
whom  is  it  not  1  Tbe  least  of  us  cannot  escape,  nor  tha 
greatest  whom  we  look  up  to.  Addison's  nature  cerr> 
tainly  was  not  the  free,  open,  generous  nature  of  his  friend 
Steele ;  neither  was  his  Christianity  always  as  Christian 
as  be  took  it  to  be^  not  even  perhaps  when  he  died. 
But  what  grace,  ease,  wit,  and  sense  in  his  writings ; 
and  bow  much  good  they  did  to  private  life,  and  what 
gratitude  we  owe  him  to  this  boor  in  consequence !  No 
man  can  be  sure,  that  a  good  part  of  the  decency  aad 
amenity  of  intercourse  which  he  enjoys  ia  his  owa 
house  at  this  moment,  is  not  owing  to  the  lessons  of 
Addison.  Ihis  fine  writer  died  in  Holland-bouse,  Ken- 
sington, and  has  a  street  named  after  him  in  that 
quarter,  probably  by  direction  of  the  noUi)  and^ceom 
plished  owner  of  the  manuon. 
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IHIUOCX  TlTCBBOUaHf. 

We  are  indebted  to  tbe  third  volume  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
Curiosities  of  Literature  (now  republishing)  for  this  most 
affecting  narrative,  the  deep  impression  of  which  upea 
us,  after  our  first  perusal  many  years  ago,  has  never 
been  eflfaced ;  and  we  find  tbe  stamp  go  sharply  agaia, 
-*-yet  not  without  sweetness !  Blessings  on  the  hesrt 
and  soul  and  immortal  memory  of  that  beloved  womaa^ 
(far  superior  to  all  ordinary  strength,  or  fancied  callotts) 
ness — for  no  such  common-place  would  or  could  have 
supported  it,)  who  attended  the  dyings,  tortured  man  ill 
his  "  agony  and  bloody  Bweat,"-H( words  that  we  daia 
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wmUam  u>  App^  ««eB  f  a  numt  m  lag  iaSeAar,  aad 
IP  BiiwtnlKWiin  it0:tapifli^)  ftad  mho  heH  kis  bnxming 
)iMd«  and  mw  him  snke  t^«igB-of  tho  craM  ?  and 
biMiipgi  on  the  tmttfattm  of  IwMPapity  wmwig  in  tfaeae 
TMiffnW*  ttf^  dblndoi,  yU  nobb  ipiriii»  tke  Chidiocfc 
Titcliboana^  aad  sn  di«  lettar  written  hj  Chidieck  to 
poor  "  SvMcrt-cbeek"  Im  wif«»  (vfaat  aifeBth  iowar  of 
a  wovd  to  ytnwmhM'  and  camimt  hmatH  with  ia  liii 
last  aa(;aMli,)  and  oaatl  the  adngbd  gwitnow  and  tea* 
^bnew  wkicb,  m  Mr.  Dlwadi  tniy  ebeerva^ 
abarin  tlie  age  of  tha  aea  ef  aiwdripawre.  We  bear 
aeduag  laeie  of  poer  **  Swee^-afaeek,*^— «  aaaie  diat 
MfH  CO  paint  ber  aatoM*  and  fcatnnatdjy  paBOMaesfar 
bar  patience.  She  bad  aeadafit,  •tkoakwagayoang 
and  noble  baibaad, 

Mr.  D'ltraeli  did  quite  ri^  to  retain  tbe  horrors  of 
the  Btoty,  borrid  tbnaghtbey  an,  Tbe  beanflyia  gmater 
than  the  borror.   The  gold  is  proved  by  tbe  fire. 

"  Midst  intestine  straggles,  or  pttfaa|n,  wbn  they 
have  ceased,  and  our  haaru  are  oaloi,  (?ays  our  author^ 
we  perceive  the  eternal  force  of  nature  acting  on  human- 
ity: then  the  beroic'yirtues  and  private  sufferings  of 
persons  engaged  in  an  opposite  cause,  and  acting  <m 
different  phooples  than  ear  own,  appeal  to  onr  syspa- 
Chy  and  even  eacke  our  .admiration.  A  philosopher 
bom  a  Roman  Catholic,  assuredly  could  conunenorate 
Bxany  a  pathetic  histonr  6f  some  heroic  Huguenot ;  while 
we,  with  the  same  teeling  in  our  heart,  discever  a 
roaomtic  andchifalroaa  band  of  Cathetice. 

**  Cbidiock  Titchbourae  is  a  name  which  appeam  ia 
the  conspiracy  of  Anthony  Babington  against  Elisabeth, 
and  the  history  of  this  accomplished  voung  man  may 
enter  into  the  remance  of  real  life.  Having  disovered 
two  iateiesiiag  domestie  docmneats  relative  to  him,  I 
ta  desirous  of  preaemaga name  and  acharacter  wfakb 
have  snob  diams  on  our  sympathy. 

There  is  an  interesting  historical  novel,  entitled  ''  The 
Jesuit,"  whose  story  is  founded  on  this  conspiracy.; 
remarkable  for  being  the  poduction  of  a  lady,  without, 
if  I  recollect  rightly,  a  smgte  adventure  of  love.  Of 
the  Iboiteen  chapters  implioted  in  this  ooospiracy,  few 
were  of  the  stamp  of  men  ordinarily  engaged  in  dark 
assassinations.  Hume  has  told  the  story  with  his  usual 
grace :  the  -fuller  narrative  may  be  found  in  Camden  ; 
nat  the  tale  mi^  yet  receive,  from  tbe  character  Of 
Chidioch  THchbanTpe,  a  more  iateiesting  cloee. 

Some  youths,  worthy  of  ranking  with  the  heroef, 
rather  than  with  the  traitors  of  England,  had  been  prac- 
tised on  by  the  subtilty  of  Banard,  n  disguised  Jesuit 
of  great  intrepidity  and  talents,  whom  Camden  calls 
"  a  silken  priest  in  a  soldier's  habit ;"  for  this  venatile 
Intriguer  changed  into  all  shapes, and  took  up  all  names; 
yet,  with  an  the  arU  of  apolitical  Jesuit,  he  found  him- 
eslf  -eauvpned  ia  tbe  aets  of  that  more  crafty  one,  the 
mkiieKer  Waleinghain.  Baliaid  had  opened  himself  to 
Babington,  a  catholic ;  a  youth  of  large  foitune,  tbe 
mces  of  whose  person  were  only  inferior  to  those  of 
fa  mind. 

In  bis  tcavelst  bis  gnieioas  temper  had  been  touched 
by  some  confidential  friends  of  the  Scottish  Mary ;  aad 
the  YOttth,  susceptible  ef  ambition,  had  been  recom- 
mended to  that  queen  ;  and  an  intercourse  of  letters 
took  place,  wbieh  seemed  as  deeply  tinctured  with  love 
as  with  loyalty.  Tbe  intiuAates  of  Babington  were 
youths  of  congenial  tempers  and  studies  ;  and,  in  their 
exalted  imaginations,  tbej  could  only  view  in  the  im- 
prisoned Mary  of  Scotland  a  sovereign,  a  saint,  and  a 
woman.  But  friendship,  die  most  tender,  if  not  the  • 
■test  sublime  ever  leco^led,  prevailed  among  tiiis  baad 
of  self-devoted  victims,;  and  ihe  Damon  and  Pythias  af 
antiquity  were  here  out  numbered. 

But  mese  conspintors  ivere  surely  more  adapted  for 
4eventfaaa  fin  ^liticiaaB.    The  most  romantic  inci- 
dents ase  intervMONrea  in  this  dalk  conspiraoy.    Beam  df 
the  letters  to  Mary  were  -conveyed  bv  a  secret  mesaea- 
ger,  really  in  the  pay  of  Walsingbam;  others  were 
lodged  in  a  concealed  place,  covered  by  a  loosened 
Bisae,  ia  tin  "wall  .of  tbe  queen's  prison.    All  were 
^nuiscribed  by  Walsingbam  before  they  reached  Mary. 
Even  the  spies  of  that  singular  statesman  were  the  com- 
panies or  the  servants  of  the  arch-conspirator  Ballard ; 
ioT  the  miniBter  seems  only  to  have  humoured  his  taste 
ia  assisting  him  through  this  extravagant  plot.    Yet,  as 
if  a  plot  of  so  loose  a  texture  was  not  quite  peiileas,  the 
extraordinary   incident  of  a  ;pictare»  MPresenting  tbe 
*ecret  conspirators  m  person,  was  probably  considered 
as  the  highest  stroke  ot  political  intrigue  !    The  accom- 
ahshed   BabmgUm    had  pourtrayed  ^e  conspiratoxss, 
himself  standing  in  the  nudst  of  them,  fliat  the  impri- 
soned queen  might  thus  have  some  kind  of  personal  ao- 
qnsuntance  with  them.    There  was  at  least  as  much  of 
cfaivahy  as  of  inachiavelism  in  this  conspiracy.    This 
▼eiy  picture,  before  it  was  delivered  to  Mary,  the  sub- 
tile Walsingbam  had  copied,  to  enhibit  to  Elisabeth  the 
bu*es  of  ber  secret  enemies.    Houbraken,  in  his  portrait 
of  Walsingbam,    has     introduced    in   tbe    vignette 
the  incident  of  this  picture  being  sheem  to   Eliza* 
heth ;  A  circumstance  happily  characteristic  of  the  genisa 
^  thk  crafty  and  vigilant  statesman. 

Cimden  teUs  us  that  Babington  bad  fixat  inscribed 
kMMitb  the  pietoie  this  vene  >~ 

"A  albl  seal  mmiUi,  qnos  Ipsa  perlcida  docoDt.* 
Jkmt  are  my  oompanlons,  wl^ml  the  tame  daafeis  lced« 

Bat  as  this  yerse  was  considered  by  some  of  lets 


heated  fancies  as  nmch  too  op«n  aad  inteUigible,  tbey 
put  one  more  ambiguous  : — 

"  QuoTuui  htec  sBo  tirmienuitHms  i" 

Wbat  are  these  things  to  men  hastening  to  anstber  puzpose ) 

This  extraordinaiy  collection  of  personages  must 
have  occasioned  many  alarms  to  Elizs3>efii,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  any  stranger,  till  the  conspiracy  was  suffered 
to  be  sufficiently  matured  to  be  ended.  Once  she  per- 
ceived in  her  walks  a  conspirator ;  and  on  that  occasion 
erected  her  '*  lion  port,**  reptinumdiag  ber  captain  of  the 
guards,  loud  enough  to  meet  the  conspirator's  ear,  that 
**  be  had  aot  a  man  in  bis  company  who  wore  a  sword." 
— <^  Am  not  I  fairiy  guarded?*^  exclaimed  £lizsd>etb. 

it  is  in  the  progress  of  the  trial  timt  the  history  and 
the  feelbgs  of  these  wondrous  youths  appear.  In  those 
times,  when  the  government  of  the  country  yet  feh  it- 
self unsettled,  and  mercy  did  not  sit  in  the  judgment- 
seat,  even  one  of  the  judges  could  not  refrain  from  being 
afiected  at  the  presence  of  so  gallant  a  band  as  the  pri- 
soners at  the  bar:  "Oh  Ballard,  Ballard !"  the  judge 
exclaimed,  "  what  hast  thou  done  ?  A  sort  (a  company) 
of  brave  youths,  otherwise  endued  with  good  gifts,  by 
thy  inducement  hast  tbou  brought  to  their  utter  destruc- 
tion and  confusion."  The  Jesuit  himself  commands 
our  respect,  although  we  refuse  him  our  esteem  :  for  he 
felt  some  compunction  at  the  tragical  executions  which 
were  to  follow,  and  ''  wished  all  the  blame  might  rest 
on  Urn,  could  the  shedding  of  bis  Uoodbe  the  saving  of 
Babington's  life !" 

When  this  romantic  band  of  friends  were  called  on 
for  their  defence,  the  most  pathetic  instances  of  domestic 
affection  appeared.  One  had  engaged  in  this  plot  solely 
to  try  to  save  bis  friend,  for  he  had  no  hopes  of  it,  nor 
any  wish  for  its  success ;  he  had  observed  to  his  friend, 
tliat  tbe .  haughty  and  ambitious  mind  of  Anthony  Ba- 
bington, would  be  the  destruction  of  himself  and  his 
friends ;  nevertheless  he  was  willing  to  die  with  them ! 
Another,  to  withdraw,  it  possible,  one  ef  those  noble 

ioutbs  from  the  conspiracy,  although  he  had  broken  up 
oosebeeping,  said,  to  employ  his  own  Jangaage,  '*  I 
called  back  my  servants  again  together,  and  began  to 
keep  house  again  more  freshly  than  ever  I  did,  only  be- 
cause I  was  weary  to  see  Tom  Salusbury's  struggling, 
and  wilKng  to  keep  him  about  home.'  Having  at- 
tempted to  secrete  his  friend,  this  gentleman  observed, 
"  I  am  condemned,  because  I  suffered  Ss^lisbury  to 
escape,  when  I  knew  he  was  one  of  the  conspirators. 
My  case  is  hard  and  lamentable  ;  either  to  betray  my 
friend,  whom  I  love  as  myself,  and  to  discover  Tom 
Salusbury,  the  best  man  in  my  country,  of  whom  I  only 
made  choice,  or  else  to  break  my  allegiance  to  my  sove- 
reign, and  to  undo  myself  and  my  posterity  for  ever." 
Whatever  the  political  casuist  may  determine  on  this 
case,  tbe  social  being  carries  his  own  manual  in  tiie 
heart.  The  principle  of  the  greatest  of  republics  was  to 
suffer  nothing  to  exist  in  competition  with  its  own  am- 
bition ;  but  the  Roman  history  is  a  history  without  fa- 
thers and  brothers !  Another  of  ^e  conspirators  re- 
plied, ''  For  fiying  awny  with  any  friend,  I  fulfilled  tbe 
part  of  a  friend."  When  the  judge  observed,  that,  to 
perform  his  friendship,  he  had  broken  his  allegiance 
to  his  sovereign ;  he  bowed  his  head  and  confessed, 
**  Therein  I  have  offended."  Another,  asked  why  he 
bad  fled  into  tbe  woods,  where  he  was  diBeov.ercd 
among  some  of  the  conspirators,  proudly  (or  tenderly) 
replied,  **  For  company.'* 

When  the  sentence  of  condemnation  had  passed,  then 
hsoke  fnrth  among  diis  noble  band  that  spirit  of  honour 
which  surely  had  never  been  witnessed  at  tbe  bar  among 
80  many  criminals.  Their  great  minds  seemed  to  have 
reconciled  them  to  the  most  barbarous  of  deaths ;  but  as 
tiieir  estates,  as  traitors,  might  be  forfeited  to  the  queen, 
their  sole  anxiety  was  now  for  their  families  aad  tiieir 
creditoes.  One,  ia  tbe  asost  pathetic  terais,  recoaDnenda 
to  her  miyesty's  protection  a  beloved  wife ;  anotbex,  a 
destitute  sister ;  but  not  among  the  least  urgent  of  their 
BuppKcarions  was  one,  that  their  creditors  might  not  be 
iojared  by  their  imtimely  end.  Tbe  etatement  ef  thek 
afiaifs  is  curious  and  simple.  **  If  mercy  be  net  to  be 
had,"  exclaimed  one,  **  I  beseech  you,  my  good  lords* 
this ;  1  owe  some  sums  of  money,  but  not  veiy  much, 
and  I  have  more  owing  to  me."  Another  prayed  for  a 
pardon  4  tbe  judge  complimented  him,  that  be  was  one 
who  might  have  done  good  servioe  to  bis  country  ;  but 
declares  be  cannot  obtain  it. — "  Then,"  said  the  pnsonei^ 
"  I  beseech  that  six  angels,  which  such  an  one  hath  of 
mine,  may  be  delivered  to  my  brother  to  pay  my  debts." 
— '<*  How  much  are  thy  debts?"  demanded  the  jodge. 
He  answered,  **  Tbe  eaara  sia  angels  will  ddscbaiva  it." 
That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  their  n^  stoxy,  our  sympathy  must  accom- 
pany them  to  their  tragical  end,  and  to  their  last  words. 
Tbewe  hereb:  yet  affectionate  youths  had  a  trial  there, 
intolerable  tp.tbeir  social  feelings.  Tbe  terrific  process 
of  executing  criminals  was  the  remains  of  feudal  bar- 
barism, and  has  only  been  abolished  very  recently.  I 
must  not  refrain  from  painting  tMs  scene  of  blood ;  Ihe 
■duty  of  an  historian  must  be  severer  than  his  taste,  aad 
I  record  in  tbe  note  a  scene  of  this  aatnre.*    The  pn- 

•  Let  not  the  daicatc  female  start  from  the  revolting  teeDQ, 
wor  oenrarc  Ike  writer,  ^oce^hst  writer  U  a  wamao— Mppreas- 
iag  her  own  agony«  m  she  supported  on  her  ls|>  the  head  of  tbe 
miserable  sufferer.  This  account  was  drawn  op  by  Mrs.  Elisa- 
keMi  WiUooghby.  •  Catholic  lady,  who.  aMkbt  IheOierrid  «m- 
cutioB,  conld  still  ber  own  feelings  in  tbe  attempt  to  softea  those 
of  tiie  vkUm :  the  was  a  heroim,  with  a  tender  Inert. 

Tbesab>eat  watiUM  ofthecaecbltd  Jesaita,Uagh  Green,  who 
often  went  by  the  name  of  Ferdinand  Brooks,  according  to  the 
caaom  of  these  people,  wbo  disguised  thainsilves  by  doeUe 
nsnct*.  he  suffered  m  iO^i  sad  this  narrative  Is  taken  from 


seat  one  was  full  of  bonon.  BaUawl  was  first  executed* 
and  snatched  alive  £pom  the  gaUows  to  be  ttbuweHed : 
Babington  looked  on  with  an  undaunted  countenance, 
■leadlly  gaaing  on  that  variety  of  tortuies  which  be  ban- 
self  was  in  a  momeot  to  pass  through ;  tbe  others  averted 
their  faces,  fervently  praying.  When  the  executioner 
began  Jiis  tremendous  office  on  Babington,  the  spirit  of 
this  ba^ghty  man  cried  out  amidst  the  agony,  "  Farce 
mihi,  Pomine  Jesu  I"  —  "Spare  me.  Lord  Jesus!' 
There  were  two  days  of  execution  ;  it  was  on  the  first 
that  the  noblest  of  these  youths  suffered ;  and  the  pity 
which  such  criminals  had  excited  among  the  spectators 
evidently  weakened  the  sense  of  their  political  crime ; 
the  solemnity,  not  the  barbarity  of  the  punishment^  af- 
fects the  populace  with  right  feelings.  £lizabeth,  aa 
enlighteneKl  politician,  commanded,  that  on  the  second 
day  the  odious  part  of  the  sentence  against  traitoca 
should  not  commence  till  after  their  death. 

One  of  those  generosi  adoUscentuli  (youths  of  generous 
blood)  was  Cbidiock  Titchboume,  o?  Southampton  tbe 
most  intimate  friend  of  Babington.  He  had  refused  to 
connect  himself  with  the  assassination  of  Elisabeth  ; 
but  bis  reluctant  consent  was  inferred  from  his  silence, 
Uis  address  to  the  populace  breathes  all  the  careless^ 
ness  of  life,  in  one  who  knew  all  its  value.  Proud  of 
his  ancient  descent  from  a  family  which  had  existed 
before  .the  conquest  till  now  without  a  stain,  he  paints 
the  thoughtless  happiness  of  his  days  with  his  beloved 
friend,  when  any  oliject  rather  than  matters  of  state 
engaged  their  pursuits  ^  the  hours  of  misery  were  only 
first  known  the  day  he  entered  into  the  conspiracy.  How 
feelingly  he  passes  into  the  domestic  scene,  amidst  his 
wiie.  his  child,  and  bis  sisters  !  and  even  his  servants  ( 
Well  might  he  cry,  more  in  tenderness  than  reproach* 
"  Frieod^hip  baUi  brought  me  to  this !" 

''Countrymen,  aad  my  dear  friends,  you  expect  I 
should  speak  something.  I  am  a  bad  orator,  and  my 
text  is  worse.  It  were  in  vain  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
course of  tbe  whole  matter  for  whidi  I  am  brought 
hither,  for  that  it  bath  been  revealed  heretofore  ;  let  me 
be  a  wasaing  to  all  young  gentlemen,  especially  geiU' 
TMis  adMekxniuik.  I  had  a  friend,  and  a  dear  friend,  of 
whom  I  made  no  small  account,  whose  friendship  hatb 
brought  me  to  this ;  he  told  me  the  whole  matter,  I  can- 
net  deny,  as  tbey  had  laid  it  down  to  be  done  ;  but  I 
always  thought  it  impious,  and  denied  to  be  a  dealer  ia 
it ;  but  the  regard  of  my  friend  caused  me  to  be  a  man 
in  whom  the  old  proverb  was  verified  ;  I  was  silent, 
and  so  consented.  Before  this  chanced,  we  lived  to- 
gether in  most  flourishing  estate:  of  whom  went  report 
in  the  Strand,  Fleet-Stredt,  and  elsewhere  about 
London,  but  of  Babington  and  Titchboume?  l*fo 
threshold  was  of  force  to  brave  our  entry.  Thus  we 
lived,  and  wanted  nothing  we  could  wish  for ;  and  God 
knows  what  less  in  my  head  than  matters  of  state.  Now 
give  me  leave  to  declare  &e  miseries  I  sustained  after 
I  was  acquainted  with  the  action,  wherein  I  may  justly 
compare  my  state  to  that  of  Adam's,  who  could  not 
abstain  one  forbidden  Uiing,  to  -enjoy  all  other  things 
the  worid  could  afford;  the  terror  of  conscience 
awaited  me.  After  I  considered  the  dan^ears  whereinto 
I  was  fallen  I  went  to  Sir  John  Peters  m  Essex,  and 
appointed  my  horses  should  meet  mo  at  London,  in- 
tending to  go  down  into  the  country.  I  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  then  heard  that  all  was  betrayed;  whereupon, 
like  Adam,  we  fied  into  the  wood  to  hide  ourselves. 
My  dear  countrymen,  my  sorrows  uacy  be  your  joy,  yet 
mix  your  smiles  with  tears,  and  pity  my  case.  I  am 
descendad  from  a  house,  from  two  hundred  years  before 
the  Conquest,  never  stained  till  this  my  misfortune.  I 
have  a  wife,  and  one  obild ;  -my  wife  Agnes,  my  dear 
wife,  and  there's  my  grief— and  six  sisters  left  in  my 
hand — my  poor  servants,  I  know,  their  master  being 
taken,  were  dispersed ;  for  all  which  I  do  most  heartily 
grieve.  I  expected  some  favour,  though  I  deserveo. 
notlimg  less,  that  tbe  remainder  of  my  years  might  bava 
recompensed  my  former  guilt ;  which  seeing  J  have 
missed,  let  me  now  meditate  on  the  joys  I  hope  to  enjoy.'' 

Titchboume  bad  addressed  a  letter  to  bis  -*'  dear  -wife 
Agnes,"  the  night  before  he  suffered,  which  I  discovered 
among  the  Harleian  MSS.*  It  oveifiows  with  tbe  most 
natural  feeling,  and  contains  sonw  touches  of  expression, 
all  sweetness  and  tenderness,  which  mark  tbe  Shake- 
spearian era.  Tbe  same  MS.  has  also  preserved  another 
precions  gem,  in  a  small  poem,  composed  at  the  same 
time,  which  indicates  his  genius,  fertile  in  imagery,  and 
fraught  with  the  melancholy  philosophy  of  a  fine  and 
wounded  spirit.  Tbe  unhap^  clow  of  the  life  ef  sock 
m  oeble  youth,  with  all  tbe  prodigality  of  his  <eeiings» 
-and  tbe  onltieation  of  his  intellect,  may  still  ecoitc  tba^ 

the  carious  and  scarce  folios  of  Dodd,  a  OathoUc  Oraroh  HistMj 
of  Eneland. 

**  The  hangmsOf  either  through  nnskilfulncss,  or  for  want  of  a 
■sufficient  presence  of  mind,  had  so  ill  performed  his  tnt  doty 
•of  hanging  him,  that  when  be  was  cat  down  he  was  perfecUgr 
sensible,  and  aMe  to  sit  upright  opon  the  groond,  viewing  the 
crowd  that  stood  about  him.  The  person  who  ondcrtook  to 
<piarter  him  was  one  Barefoot,  a  barber,  who  being  very  timor. 
«iaa  when  he  found  he  was  u>  attack  a  living  man,  it  was  aearlf 
half  an  hour  before  the  sufferer  was  rendered  enUrely  insensible 
of  pain.  The  mob  pulled  at  the  rope,  and  threw  the  Jesuit  on 
his  back.  When  the  barber  immediately  fell  to  work,  ripped 
up  bis  belly,  and  laid  the  flaps  of  skin  on  both  sides;  the  poor 
gentleman  being  so  present  to  himself  as  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross  with  one  hand.  During  this  operation.  Mrs.  Elisabeth 
'Willougbby  (the  writer  of  ibis),  kneeled  at  the  Jesuit's  bead,  and 
held  it  fast  beneath  her  hands.  Uis  face  was  covered  with  a 
thick  sweat ;  the  blood  issoed  from  his  mouth,  ears,  and  cyosi^ 
and  his  forehead  burnt  wilh  so  much  beat,  that  she  assures  us  she 
could  scarce  endure  ber  hand  upon  it.  The  barber  was  still 
under  a  great  conateraaAioii."  Bat  I  stop  my  pen  acild  these 
nkcamstantial  berrocs. 

«  HsrL  HSS.  tS.  50. 
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•ympatliy  in  the  gtntro$is  adolMceniuUs,  which  Chidiock 
Titchboiume  would  have  felt  for  them ! 

A  letter  written  by  Chidiock  Tichboome  the  night  before 
he  suffered  death,  unto  his  wife,  dated  anno  1586. 

*'  To  the  most  loving  wife  alive ;  I  commend  me  unto 
her,  and  desire  God  to  bless  her  with  all  happiness ;  let  her 
pray  for  her  dead  husband,  and  be  of  good  comforte,  for  I 
hope  in  Jesus  Christ  this  roonung  to  see  the  face  of  mj 
Maker  and  Redeemer  in  the  most  joyful  throne  of  his 
glorious  kingdome.  Commend  me  to  all  mv  friends, 
and  desire  them  to  pray  for  me,  and  in  all  cbaritie  to 
pardon  me.  if  I  have  offended  them.  Commend  me  to 
my  six  sisters,  poore  desolate  soules,  advise  them  to 
serve  God,  for  without  him  no  goodness  is  to  be  ex- 
pected :  were  it  possible,  my  little  sister  Babb,  the  dar- 
ling of  iny  race,  might  be  bred  by  her,  God  would  re- 
warde  her ;  but  I  do  her  wrong  I  confesse,  that  hath  by 
my  desolate  negligence  too  little  for  herselfe,  to  add  a 
further  charge  unto  her.  Deere  wife,  forgive  me,  that 
have  by  these  means  so  much  impoverished  her  fortunes ; 
patience  and  pardon,  good  wife,  I  crave — make  of  these 
our  necessities  a  virtue,  and  lay  no  further  burthen  on 
my  neck  than  hath  already  been.  There  be  certain 
debu  that  I  owe,  and  because  1  knowe  not  the  order  of 
the  lawe,  piteous  it  hath  taken  from  me  all,  forfeited  by 
my  course  of  offence  to  her  majestie.  I  cannot  advise 
thee  to  benefit  me  herein,  but  if  there  fall  out  where- 
withal, let  them  be  discharged  for  God's  sake.  I  will 
not  that  you  trouble  yourselfe  with  the  performance  of 
these  matters,  my  own  heart,  but  make  it  known  to  my 
uncles,  and  desire  them,  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  ease 
of  their  souls,  to  take  care  of  them  as  they  may,  and 
especially  care  of  my  sisters  bringing  up ;  the  biuden  is 
now  laid  on  them.  Now,  Sweet-cheek,  what  is  left  to 
bestow  on  thee,  a  small  joynture,  a  small  recompense 
for  iby  deservinge,  these  legacies  following  to  be  thine 
owne.  God  of  his  infinite  goodness  give  thee  grace 
alwaies  to  remain  his  true  and  faithful  servant,  that 
through  the  meriu  of  his  bitter  and  blessed  passion  thou 
maist  become  in  good  time  of  his  kingdom  with  all  the 
blessed  women  in  heaven.  May  the  Holy  Ghost  com- 
fort thee  with  all  necessaries  for  the  wealth  of  thy  soul 
in  the  world  to  come,  where,  until  it  shall  please 
Almighty  God  I  meete  thee,  farewell  lovinge  wife,  fare- 
well Uie  dearest  to  me  on  all  the  earth,  farewell ! 
**  By  the  hand  from  the  heart  of  thy  most 
"  faithful  lovinge  husband, 

**  CUIDBOCK   TiCHEBOURNS." 
^  TE&8E1, 

Made  by  Chidiock  Tichebome  of  himself  in  the  Tower, 
the  night  before  he  suffered  death,  who  was  executed 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  for  treason. — 1586. 

*'  My  prime  of  youth  U  but  a  flroat  of  cares. 

My  feast  of  Joy  is  but  a  dish  of  pain. 
My  crop  of  com  is  but  a  field  of  cares. 

And  all  my  Roods  is  but  vain  hope  of  gala. 
The  day  is  fled^  and  yet  I  saw  no  sun, 
And  now  I  lire,  and  now  my  life  Is  done ! 

"  My  spring  Is  past,  and  yet  it  hath  not  iprung , 
The  frnit  is  dead,  and  yet  the  leaves  are  green. 

My  youth  is  past,  and  yet  I  am  but  young, 
I  saw  the  world  and  yet  I  was  not  seen  j 

My  thread  is  cut,  and  yet  it  is  not  ipon. 

And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done ! 

**  1  sought  for  death,  and  found  it  in  the  wombe 

I  lookt  for  life,  and  vet  it  was  a  ibode, 
I  trade  the  ground,  and  knew  it  was  my  tomb. 

And  now  I  die,  and  now  I  am  but  made. 
The  glass  is  full,  and  yet  my  glass  is  run  ; 
And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done  1** 


XI.  ONE  OF  THE    SHORTEST  AND    SWEETEST  OF 
ALL    STORIES. 

Mr.  Walsh,  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  who  died 
about  fifty  years  back,  bequeathed  an  estate  of  four 
thousand  a  year  to  his  niece,  Mrs.  fienn ;  but  from  negli- 
gence, resentment,  or  some  other  cause,  neither  ex- 
plained or  understood,  left  his  next  male  heir,  and  near 
relation,  unprovided  for. 

With  an  addition  so  important,  and  at  a  period 
which  calculates,  to  a  nicety,  gratifications  and  ex- 
|>enses  to  keep  pace  with,  or  exceed  the  most  enormous 
»ent-roll,  the  majority  of  mankind  would  have  sate 
down  passively  contented ;  or  if  any  solicitude  inter- 
rupted their  brilliant  dreams,  it  would  have  been  anxi- 
ety to  determine  in  what  species  of  luxurious  superfluity 
the  new  acquisition  should  be  expended.  But  Mrs. 
Bonn,  a  very  epicure  in  the  theory  of  real  and  substan- 
tial luxury,  declared  tnat  ner  present  moome  was  ade- 
quate to  ail  her  wishes  and  all  her  wants,  and  reserving 
only  a  little  Berkshire  villa,  endeared  to  her  by  earlj 
habits,  and  in  which  she  had  passed  some  of  the  happi- 
est hours  of  her  life,  presented,  and  by  legal  convey- 
ance made  over  this  considerable  bequest  to  her  neg- 
lected cousin ;  a  free  and  gratuitous  gift,  neither  de- 
manded nor  expected,  vast  in  its  amount,  and  worth, 
at  its  lowest  valuation.  A  hundred  thousand  pounds. 


wedlock;    a  transaction,  which  excitbg  considerable 
surprise,  was  thus  explained. 

Their  first  union  having  been  what  is  called  a  love- 
match,the  lady's  guardians,actuated  by  laudable  prudence, 
had  the  whole  fortune  settled  on  Uie  wife,  absolutely 
independant  of  her  husband,  whose  moments  in  the 
giddy  raptures  of  the  honeymoon,  rolled  on  with  facility 
and  pleasure.  But  when  tune  and  reflexion  had  sobered 
his  senses,  he  complained  that  his  hands,  by  the  illiberal 
distribution  of  his  wife's  fortune,  were  tied  up  from 
engaging  in  agricultural,  professional,  or  commercial 
pursuits,  so  admirably  calculated  for  giving  a  sest  to  all 
enjoyment,  by  occupying  those  intervals  of  life  which 
are  otherwise  so  apt  to  stnpify  our  faculties  in  the  list- 
lessness  of  leisure,  or  the  gloom  of  inactivity.  For  such 
evils,  this  excellent  wife  saw  and  provided  a  remedy.  By 
dissolving  their  first  marriage  she  became  the  uncontrolled 
mistress  of  her  fortune,  and  gave  an  effectual  proof  of 
her  liberaliw  and  affection,  if  not  of  prudence,  by  makine 
her  husband,  on  their  second  marriage,  the  unfettered 
master  of  all  she  had.  The  happy  hiuband  was  thus 
enabled,  by  love,  the  great  arbiter  of  destinies,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  supreme  happiness,  or  harassing 
inquietude,  to  devote  a  |x>rtion  of  his  fortune  to  elegant 
or  useful  occupation. 


his  portfolio ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  larger  desifaf 
for  editions  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare.  See  in  parti- 
cular those  for  Comas,  and  for  the  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  where  there  is  a  girl  in  boy's  clothes.  Nothing 
can  be  more  true  or  exquisite  than  the  little  diibtfiii 
gesture  of  fear  and  modesty  in  the  latter  figore,  blushinf 
at  the  chance  of  detection.  Stothard  excelled  in  catch- 
ing these  fugitive  expressions  of  feelings—one  «f  thm 
rarest  of  all  beauties.  But  ha  has  left  hundreds,  per* 
haps  thousands  of  designs— rich  treasures  for  the  col- 
lector and  the  student.  He  is  one  of  the  few  English 
artists  esteemed  on  the  continent,  where  his  prodoctioiis 
are  bought  up  like  those  of  his  friend  Flazman,  who^ 
we  believe,  may  be  reckoned  among  his  imitators ;  lot 
Stothard's  genius  was  richer  than  his,  and  included  it* 


XII.    ANOTHER,  OF  THE  SAME  CAST. 

The  law  of  divorce  decreed  by  the  national  convention 
had  passed  but  a  short  time,  when  there  applied  to  take 
the  benefit  of  it  a  young  couple,  who  had  been  generally 
considered  by  their  neighbours,  as  patterns  of  connubial 
felicity.  The  young  woman  was  beautiful,  rich,  and 
married  to  a  lover  without  fortune ;  but  a  few  days  after 
the  divorce  had  taken  place,  they  were  again  united  in 
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The  death  of  Mr.  Stothard,  at  the  venerable  age  of 
eighty-four,  has  grieved  all  the  lovers  of  art,  though 
it  has  been  long  expected.  But  they  regret  to  think  that 
they  can  hare  no  *'  more  last  words"  from  bis  genius — 
no  more  of  those  sweet  and  graceful  creations  of  youth, 
beauty,  and  womanhood,  which  never  ceased  to  flow 
from  his  pencil,  and  which  made  his  kindly  nature  the 
abode  of  a  youthful  spirit  to  the  last.  An  angel  dwelt 
in  that  tottering  house,  amidst  the  wintery  bowers  of 
white  locks,  wanning  it  to  the  last  with  summer  fancies. 

Mr.  Stothard  had  the  soul  in  him  of  a  genuine  and 
entire  painter.  He  was  a  designer,  a  colourist,  a 
grouper ;  and  above  all,  he  had  expression.  All  that  he 
wanted,  was  a  more  perfect  education,  for  he  was  never 
quite  sure  of  bis  drawing.  The  want  was  a  great  one ; 
but  if  those  who  most  loudly  objected  to  it,  had  had 
a  tenth  part  of  his  command  over  the  human  figure,  and 
even  of  his  knowledge  of  it,  (for  the  purposes  of  expres- 
sion,) they-  would  have  ten  times  the  right  to  venture 
upon  criticising  him ;  and  having  that,  they  would  have 
spoken  of  him  with  reverence.  His  class  was  not  of  the 
very  highest  ord^r,  and  yet  it  bordered  upon  the  gentler 
portion  of  it,  and  partook  of  that  portion ;  for  since  the 
days  of  the  greatest  Italian  painters,  no  man  felt  or  ex- 
pressed the  graces  of  innocence  and  womanhood  as  he 
did.  And  his  colouring  (which  was  little  known,)  had 
the  true  relish,  such  as  it  was.  He  loved  it,  and  did  not 
colour  for  effect  only.  He  had  a  bit  of  Rubens  in  him, 
and  a  bit  of  Raphael — and  both  of  them  genuine  ;  not  be- 
cause he  purposely  imitated  them,  but  because  the  seeds 
of  gorgeousness  and  of  grace  were  in  his  own  mind.  The 
glowing  and  sweet  painter  was  made  out  of  the  lovmg 
and  good-natured  man.  This  is  the  only  process.  The 
painter,  let  him  be  of  wliat  sort  he  may,  is  only  the  man 
reflected  on  canvass.  The  good  qualities  and  defects  of 
his  nature,  are  there ;  and  there  they  will  be,  let  him 
deny  or  disguise  it  as  he  can.  In  youth,  Stothard  was 
probably  too  full  of  enjoyment,  and  had  too  little  energy 
at  the  same  time,  to  study  properlj.  In  the  'gr^<^^*f 
masters,  enjoyment  and  energy,  sensibility  and  strength 
of  purpose,  went  together.  Inferiority  was  the  conse- 
quence ;  but  inferiority  only  to  them.  The  genius  itsel^ 
was  indestructible. 

Mr.  Stothard,  for  many  years,  was  lost  sight  of  by  the 
public,  owing  to  the  more  conrentional  elegancies  of 
some  clever,  but  inferior  men,  and  the  dullness  of  public 
taste ;  but  it  was  curious  to  see  how  he  was  welcomed 
back  again  as  the  taste  grew  better,  and  people  began 
to  see  with  the  eyes  of  his  early  patrons.  The  varUty 
as  well  as  grace  of  his  productions  soon  put  him  at  the 
head  of  designers  for  books,  and  there  he  has  since  re- 
mained. What  he  did  of  late  for  the  poems  of  Mr. 
Rogers  is  well  known,  and  his  picture  of  the  Canterbury 
Pilgrims  still  better,  though  we  cannot  think  it  one  of 
his  best.  Many  of  his  early  designs  for  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  other  works,  especially  those  in  the  old 
Novelist's  Magaxine  far  surpass  it ;  and  so  do  others  in 
Bcirs  British  PoeU.  There  is  a  female  figure  bending 
towards  an  angel  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  Chaucer  in 
that  edition,  which  Raohael  himself  might  have  put  in 


The  lovers  of  wit,  patriotism,  and  poetry  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  there  is  a  small  bust  to  be  had,  of  the  famonf 
Andrew  Marvell,  done  in  a  composition  imitating  marble, 
by  C.  Stephens.  It  is  copied  from  an  old  print,  which 
is  reckoned  his  most  genuine  likeness ;  and  is  probably 
superior  to  it,  inasmuch  as  the  sculptor  has  added  a 
certain  refinement,  not  to  be  fotmd  in  the  original,  but 
such  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  it,  when  we 
consider  that  Marvell  was  a  man  of  sentiment  as  well 
as  wit,  and  worthy  to  be  the  friend  and  champion  of 
Milton ;  to  whose  busts  by  the  way,  this  new  one  of  hit 
brother  patriot  (the  first,  we  believe,  that  has  appeared) 
may  be  deemed  in  every  respect  a  companion.  The- 
costume  is  the  same;  they  were  companions  in  their 
lives ;  and  on  mantle-pieces  they  "ought  not  to  be  di* 
Tided."  Marvell  should  go  along  with  his  friend  in  hutt 
as  he  does  in  hook ;  for  the  noble  lines  are  his,  which 
are  generally  printed  before  the  Paradise  Lost,  begiiming 
'<  When  I  beheld  the  poet  blind,  yet  bold." 

Paganini  has  brought  forth  his  viola ;  the  grand  viola^ 
he  calls  it.  In  his  hands,  it  is  indeed  grand.  We  have 
not  as  yet  heard  him  play  any  of  his  most  interesting, 
performances  on  it ;  none  of  those  melodies  of  Mosart 
or  Haydn,  vrith  which  he  has  enchanted  us  on  hit- 
▼iolin, 

"  Con  simpUda  pande,  e  puri  incantl  ;*' 
but  we  have  heard  his  handling  still,  and  his  is  "  a  mas^ 
ter's  hand,*'  worth  hearing,  for  its  own  sake  alone.  It  haa 
been  said  that  it  is  no  novelty  ;  that  it  is  like  his  violin 
playing.  This  is  in  some  respects  true.  It  it  like  hia^ 
▼iolin  playing,  but  it  is  lower,  and^ns/y  lower.  It  has 
enabled  Paganini  to  descend,  like  another  Orpheus,  into 
the  lower  regions,  with  all  his  beauty.  It  is  lesa  bril- 
liant, of  course,  than  the  shorter-stringed  instrument ; 
but  fuller  toned,  with  a  sweetness  and  mellowness  in  the 
harmonics,  and  a  compass,  rich  in  loveliness.  We  long 
to  hear  him  play  **  Possenti  Numi !"  the  finest  of  bass 
songs,  upon  it ;  or  "  Qui  Sdegno,"  the  most  beautiful. 


A  RHINOCEROS    HUNT. 

The  rare  sight  of  a  Rhinoceros  in  England,— (a  sort 
of  hog-elephant,  or  mixture  of  elephant,  hog,  tapir,  and 
eattU-mouth,  cased  in  compartments  of  armour,  and 
with  a  bit  of  horn  on  his  nose^ — whence  his  name,— 
Rhinoceros  signifying  Nose-horn  ,♦)  will  give  double  sest 
to  the  following  description  of  a  hunt  of  him  in  the  new 
novel,  'Makanna  or  the  Land  of  the  Savage, — a  book 
defective  in  artifice  of  management,  but  very  interesting 
npon  the  whole,  both  in  a  general  point  of  view,  ia 
incident  and  in  character.  ^ 

The  Rhinoceros,  with  its  strange  compound  of  sen- 
sibility and  callous  skin,  acnteness  and  awkwardness* 
irritability,  bulkiness,  mildness,  and  huge  appetite,  looks 
like  a  sort  of  lesser  Dr.  Johnson  among  animals,  as  the 
elephant  seems  the  larger  and  more  respectable  proto- 
type. It  was,  doubtless,  from  an  instinct  of  this  sort, 
that  Davies  the  bookseller  struck  out  that  simile,  which 
every  body  thought  so  unaccountable  and  yet  some  how 
so  happy.  He  said  that  the  Doctor  laughed  like  a  Rhi- 
noceros. 

'*  For  a  long  way  the  track  continued  to  traverse  the 
lower  bed  of  Uie  hollows,  now  piercing  through  fields 
of  dry  reeds,  which,  in  the  proper  season,  form  a  chain 
of  morasses,  or  threading  the  broken  jungle  that  fringe* 
the  hanging  woods  above.  The  hunters  were  even 
becoming  careless  from  the  dull  unvarying  sameness  of 
the  pursuit,  when,  in  passing  a  thicket,  Laroon  ob- 
served that  the  tender  branches  of  a  small  euphorbia 
had  been  so  recently  cropped,  that  the  corrosive,  but, 
*  Fnm  the  Greek.  *?i*  (Rhin)  a  nose)  and  K'fes  (K^as) 
a  bom. 
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to  the  eje»  milk- like  juice  of  tbe  tree  was  still  trickling 
from  its  wounds. 

••  ZoQTids/'  said  Cootje,  quietly,  "  the  Dwyka  is  at 
Innd.  Not  a  beast  of  the  forest  can  stomach  that  poison. 
save  himself. — Hist !" 

The  pr escalation  was  needlees,  for  not  a  leaf  stirred, 
and    tbe   humming  of  a  bee  was  audible  at  twen^ 

*•  Nowr/*  said  Cootje,  in  a  low  whisper,  as  the  party 
paaaed  oa  im%9  more  open  space,  where,  for  the  firsc 
time,  a  glimpse  olii^  expected  river  might  be  discerned 
through  some  scattere<ft  *  wrer-houts'  (iron  wood-trei^}^ 
^■rinding  sluggishly,  like  a  Blhck  serpent,  along  a  rugged 
chasm,  while  a  reedy  swamp  stretched  out  in  front,  and 
the  jungle  to  the  right,  as  tne  ground  ascended,  thick- 
ened into  forest. 

•*  Yes,  now's  the  time  to  put  the  Dwyka  on  his 
mettle  ;— the  hill  and  trees  will  sicken  him  for  speed — 
and  if  he  tries  the  swamp,  we  shall  puxsle  him  worse 
Chan  either." 

The  justice  of  this  opinion  appeared  to  be  generally 
admitted,  and  immediate  arrangements  were  made  to 
met  upon  it.  One  of  the  first  of  these  was  to  send  two 
Hottentots  into  the  wood  alone,  with  the  view  of  rousing 
the  gentleman's  attention.  Drakeostein  and  Veraon 
made  slowly  for  tbe  farther  side  of  the  swamp,  while 
Laroon  was  left  to  hold  the  incensed  animal  in  check 
should  he  attempt  to  retreat  by  his  former  path  into  the 
jungle.  In  his  present  condition  little  could  be  ex- 
pected from  Gaspal,  to  whom  was  therefore  assigned 
the  more  easy  task  of  firing  the  reeds  if  occasion  de- 
manded. 

This  distribution  of  force  was  Tery  judiciously 
effected,  but  nothing  appeared  to  follow  it.  'Vhe  in- 
tense ereen  of  the  wood  above  drank  in  the  sunbeams 
in  undisturbed  serenity  as  before  ;  and  except  tbe  low 
crooning  of  a  wood  pigeon,  or  the  remote  chatter  of  a 
baboon,  that  seemed,  as  he  moved  on  a  neighbouring 
tree,  to  mock  their  patience,  the  hunters  found  no 
token  of  life  or  motion. 

This  unsatisfactory  stillness  had  continued  for  some 
ten  minutes  longer,  when  suddenly  a  small  portion  of 
the  wood  above  become  violently  agitated  ; — tbe  higher 
branches  smote  together,  and  some  of  the  tallest  trees 
bowed  their  leafy  heada,  as  if  the  axe  was  at  their  roots. 
The  commotion  increased, — trees  fell,  and,  with  a 
harsh  grunting  snort,  the  ponderous  beast  burst  through 
the  crashing  branches. 

Not  a  shot  had  been  fired,  and  the  <  Dwyka,'  making 
for  the  swamp,  finished  his  gambol  by  rolling  in  the 
mud. 

The  creature  was  still  splashing  about  most  gloriously, 
when  the  Hottentots,  following  his  track,  issued  from 
tbe  woo<l.  Hitherto  they  had  acted  with  exemplary 
prudence,  by  doing  nothing : — ^but  now  they  marred  all, 
by  firing  -without  any  proper  aim,  or  chance  of  success. 

Astonished  by  the  report,  or  rather  pricked  into  atten- 
tion by  a  trifling  flesh-wound,  the  swarthy  monster 
sprung  to  the  land.  For  a  few  seconds  he  stood  puz- 
zled and  irresolute,  swinging  his  grotesque  head  from 
side  to  side,  with  a  strange  impatient  motion.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  intention  of  this  harlequinade, 
it  was  soon  over,  for,  with  a  sudden  lunge,  the  creature 
threw  himself  into  extreme  speed,  and  charged  full  in 
the  direction  of  Laroon. 

Long  inured  to  emergencies  of  danger,  the  quick- 
eyed  Creole  foresaw  the  attack,  and  waited  coolly  for 
the  proper  moment  to  guard  against  it,  by  wheeling  bis 
horse  behind  a  hummock  of  rock,  most  invitingly  at 
hand,  lliis  moment  had  arrived, — ^the  '  Dwyke'  within 
some  hundred  paces,  was  rushing  snorting  forward  amid 
a  cloud  of  dust,  when,  had  the  manoeuvre  been  effected, 
his  skull  must  have  been  dashed  against  the  projecting 
rock,  for  such  was  his  speed,  that  halt  or  turn  was 
equally  impossible. 

The  moment  had  arrived,  but  when  Laroon  attempted 
to  give  his  horse  the  necessary  impulse,  he  found  the 
conscious  animal  shivering  and  motionless,  paralyzed  by 
fear. 

The  time  for  thought  was  past :  with  the  icy  chill  of 
desperation  at  his  heart,  but  still  not  disconcerted,  La- 
roon cast  his  rifle  on  the  adjacent  rock,  with  convulsive 
energy  withdrew  his  feet  from  the  stirrups,  pressed  them 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  steed,  and  vaulted  in  the  same 
dire^on. 

Scarcely  was  this  desperate  spring  effected,  when  the 
*  Dwyka'  came  in  contact  -with  the  horse,  and  crushing 
him  against  the  rock,  with  the  blow  staved  in  his  ribs, 
tit  the  same  moment  as,  by  a  jirk  of  bis  head,  he  disem- 
bonskd  him.  The  '  DwykaV  horn  bung  rather  in  the 
chest  of  his  victhn ;  and  in  a  second  effort  to  withdraw 
it,  the  virions  beast  fell  on  the  mangled  body. 

Cootje  said,  afterwards,  that  at  this  juncture  Laroon 
night  with  ease  have  dispatched  the  enemy,  and  that 
with  even  a  single  shot.  Be  that  as  it  might,  the 
'Dwyka'  soon  arose,  and  shaking  the  clotted  gore  from 
hit  head,  looked  around,  as  if  in  search  of  a  second 
cooqocst. 

Gaspal  with  Laroon's  led  horse,  were  at  hand ;  but 
^ '  Dwyka,'  as  if  disdainbg  the  slaughter  of  Hottentot 
^  cattle,  with  a  loud  wild  snort,  galloped  off  in  the  di- 
rection of  Cootje. 

^aw  was  the  time  for  firing  the  reeds ;  and  Gaspal 
managed  tbe  matter  so  adroitly,  that  as  the  '  Dwyka' 
jloundered  throtigh  the  morass,  the  crackling  fast-spread- 
^  flames  gathered  fiercely  and  terrifically  around, 
defended  by  bu  impenetrable  hide,  the  obdurate  beast, 
^ugh  bellowing  with  affright,  still  dashed  impetuously 
^^aid*  while  ever  and  anon,  his  huge  and  dusky  bull, 
'ist'^wlth  stiddeii  bonnda  from  amid  the  boiiiiDg  retd^, 


as  the  black  hull  of  a  storm-tossed  boat  staggers  through 
the  foam  of  broken  waves,  was  seen  by  starts,  environed 
with  a  flashing  ocean  of  glowing  fire,  or  disappearing  in 
whelming  eddies  of  whirling  smoke. 

On  such  occasion  the  damage  is  not  so  great  as  might 
be  imagined ;  and  when  the  retreating  '  Dwyka'  made 
the  shore,  he  was  in  fact  more  dazzled  by  the  glare, 
and  intimidated  by  the  crackling  and  smoke,  than 
scorched  by  the  flames.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  his 
valour  was  on  the  wane,  and,  totallj  sick^f  the  adven- 
turer be  ^S^-pradsatlyfirepareJ  for  flight,  by  rushing 
past  Laroon,  to  retrace  his  former  path  through  the 
hollows. 

Among  the  jungles  of  this  level,  his  tremendous 
strength,  as  the  hunters  knew,  would  most  avail  him; 
and  they  accordingly  made  every  possible  exertion  to 
impede  his  course. 

Two  of  the  re-mounted  Hottentots  put  their  horses  on 
full  speed,  in  a  parallel  direction,  with  the  hope  of 
overreaching  the  beast ;  and  Drakenstein,  Vernon,  and 
Gaspal  followed,  p^le-m^le,  on  the  '  spoor.' 

Hoarse  shouts  and  frequent  shots,  now  rattling  in  the 
jungle  or  booming  from  the  hollows,  gave  a  wild  anima- 
tion to  the  scene.  From  time  to  time,  too,  a  small 
cloud  of  white  smoke,  arising  here  and  there  above  the 
distant  foliage,  gave  notice  that  the  expedient  of  firing 
the  herbage  was  again  had  recourse  to;  but  as  the 
tumultuous  rout  passed  off,  and  its  discord,  growing 
remote,  died  on  the  ear  in  a  faint  hoarse  murmur,  little 
idea  cotild  be  formed  as  to  the  ultimate  event  of  the 
chase. 

But  who,  in  so  stirring  a  moment,  could  reason  so 
coolly  ?  Absorbed  in  the  headlong  fury  of  pursuit,  the 
hunters  had  passed  Laroon  unheeded ;  and  no  sooner 
were  they  gone,  than  obeying  one  of  those  impulses 
that  were  as  the  leading  angels  of  his  fate, — the  latter 
mounted  the  spare  horse  before  mentioned,  and  ven- 
turing on  the  wild  track  through  which  the  *  Dwyka' 
had  broken,  sought,  with  an  anxious  look,  the  deepest 
shadows  of  the  forest." 


A    GOOD    FBUbOW. 

ABSTRACT     OP    DE   KOCK's   NOVEL    "  UN   BON  ENFANT," 
OF   WHICH    THERE   IS  NO  ENGLISH     TRANSLATION. 

There  u  nothing  more  ridiculous  (quoth  our  author) 
than  to  see  a  person  pursuing  an  omnibus,  already  far 
in  advance,  which  still  continues  to  gain  in  the  race ; 
the  conductoi  who  is  employed  in  looking  right  and  lefr, 
never  casts  his  eye  upon  the  dilatory  passenger.  If  the 
unfortunate  be  a  man,  he  runs,  then  he  stops,  he  lifts  his 
hand  to  the  air,  he  lifts  his  cane,  his  umbrella,  if  he 
have  one ;  he  shakes  his  arm,  as  if  he  would  play  the 
drum -major ;  he  puts  forth  every  now  and  then  a-hoy  1 
hoy !  hoy  ! — Conductor !— hallo  f  hau  !  ho,  there !  Now 
he  runs  a  little,  now  he  pants  through  tbe  mud,  and  at 
last  catcher  the  unlucky  coach  half-way  to  bis  place'  of 
appointment.  If  the  pursuer  be  a  woman,  she  either 
runs  not  at  all,  or  runs  always,;  women  do  nothing  by 
halves,  they  are  sooner  decided  than  men  ;  and  more- 
over they  run  with  more  grace ;  they  have  the  tact  to 
choose  the  pavement  too,  in  courting  the  attention  of 
the  conductor.  They  certainly  sometimes  withdraw 
their  garment  a  trifle  ;  but  after  all,  where  is  the  crime 
of  shewing  a  leg.  especially  when  it  is  well  made?  and 
few  are  shewn  that  are  otherwise. 

**  A  young  man  was  in  pursuit  of  the  sixpenny  coach, 
a  goodlooking  fellow,  of  moderate  height,  bat  well  made ; 
his  countenance  was  frank  and  pleasing  ;  his  dress  of  a 
good  fashion.  At  leneth  he  caught  the  omnibus  as  it 
turned  towards  la  Madeleine,  following  the  Boulevards ; 
it  was  tolerably  full. 

«•  Have  you  room,  conductor  ?"  "  Yes,  sir ;— on  the 
the  right,  at  the  bottom ;  sit  a  little  closer,  gentlemen,  if 
you  please." 

**  The  young  man  enters,  and  does  his  best  to  make 
his  way  among  the  immoveable  legs,  the  projectine 
knees,  wet  umbrellas,  muddy  feet,  and  ill-tempered 
faces ;  for  if  ever  you  have  been  in  an  omnibus,  gentle 
reader,''(and  it  is  most  likely,  if  you  inhabit  tbe  capital,) 
you  must  have  remarked,  that  when  the  coach  is  some- 
thing furnished  with  passengers,  the  arrival  of  another 
darkens  the  countenance  of  every  one;  firstly,  be- 
cause it  is  a  cause  of  delay,  and  then  because  it  is 
trombleseme  to  be  squeezed.  The  new-comer  is  there- 
fore but  ill  received,  and  no  one  moves  to  make  room 
for  him.  I  have  often  wondered  that  those  who  specu- 
late in  such  vehicles,  have  not  yet  thought  of  dividing 
them  into  stalls,  like  the  front'rows  of  tbe  pit  at  the 
theatre ;  they  would  then  at  least  be  visible,  and  one 
would  not  be  liable  to  receive  a  pattenger  on  one*t  knee  ; 
and  that  passenger  not  always  light  and  pretty.  Our 
new  comer  sate  himself  between  a  man  very  large,  who 
seemed  displeased  that  any  one  should  sit  by  him, 
and  a  lady  who  seemed  to  think  the  contact  of  her 
gown  and  the  young  man's  coat  indecent.  **  They  are 
going  to  pack  us  like  herrings!"  grumbled  the  enor- 
mous gentleman,  sketching  his  limbs,  so  as  to  make 
himself  comfortable.  The  lady  says  nothing ;  but  as 
a  fold  of  her  gown  remained  under  her  new  neighbour, 
she  draws  it  back  with  Quickness,  assuming  an  air  of 
dignity,  of  prudei^*  one  of  those  airs  that  prove  nothing 
but  the  absence  of  amenity."  The  young  man  also  en- 
deavours to  settle  himself  as  comfortably  as  possible, 
without  paying  any  attention  to  the  murmurs  of  the 
gentleman  or  the  airs  of  the  lady.  As  soon  as  he  was 
fairly  seated,  he  looks  about  him  to  see  what  his  fellow 
passengers  are  like.    They  are  a  motley  crew,  but  as 


they  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  history,  we  will  leave 
the  curious  reader  to  seek  them  in  our  original,  and 
well  will  they  repay  him  if  he  does.  The  omnibus 
starts,  but  makes  but  little  way,  on  account  of  its  fre- 
quent stoppages.  At  length  it  is  shaken  by  a  sudden 
shock ;  some  one  has  jumped  on  the  steps  without 
allowing  the  mass  to  stop.  "It  is  a  soldier,  a  non* 
commissioned  oflicer,  in  a  hussar's  uniform,  young,  tall, 
with  large  black  mustachios,  which  together  with  eyes 
and  eve-brows  of  the,  same .  colonr.^  awiery  dark  .com* 
plexion,  and  features  strongly  marked,  gave  his  counte- 
nance an  expression  somewhat  hard  and  repulsive. 
"  Where  the  deuce  is  this  gentleman  going  to  put  him- 
self V*  said  the  fat  gentleman  ;  but  in  a  low  voice,  and 
less  insolently  than  he  usually  spoke.  The  soldier  did. 
not  seem  at  all  embarrassed ;  he  advances,  pushes  back, 
legs,  knees,  looking  all  the  while  right  and  left,  as  though* 
to  choose  his  place.  At  length  he  throws  himself  pele-mele  -. 
among  the  people,  and  forces  a  place.  The  soldier  recog- 
nises in  the  young  man,  his  school-fellow,  Charles  Dar* 
vill6,  and  announces  himself  as  Emile  Mong^rand.  To  the  - 
dismay  of  the  passengers  he  talks  across  every  body  to  < 
his  old  friend,  in  a  loud  voice,  reminding  him  of  all  their 
wild  frolics  as  school  boys  and  youths,  as  though  they 
were  alone.  It  was  Sunday,  and  Charles  Darvill6  waa 
going  to  dine  with  his  mother,  but  Mong6rand  persuades 
him  to  go  into  a  coffee-house  to  rejoice  over  their  meet- 
ing, for  Charles  is  a  good  fellow,  and  cannot  refuse  to 
do  any  thing  he  is  asked  at  the  moment.  From  the 
coffee-house  he  drags  him  to  the  house  of  Rozat,  another 
of  his  school-fellows ;  thence  he  takes  them  both  to  a 
billiard-room,  where  he  gets  into  a  row.  Rozat  evades 
at  the  commencement  of  the  disturbance.  Charles 
magnanimously  waits  till  Mong^rand  himself  leaves  him 
to  pursue  some  of  his  enemies  of  the  coffee-house.  It 
is  ten  o'clock  when  he  gets  to  his  mother's.  His  mother 
is  a  kind  woman,  but  has  hurt  her  own  authority  with 
her  goodnatured  but  careless  son,  by  a  severe  and  re- 
served manner.  Some  friends  are  with  her,  and  among 
them  M.  Formerey  and  bis  niece  Leonie ;  which  latter 
the  elder  people  intend  as  a  wife  for  Charles.  M.  For- 
merey is  a  very  exact  tradesman,  and  Charles's  want  of 
punctuality  annoys  him.  Charles,  however,  manages  to 
excuse  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Tbe 
girl  pleases  him,  and  he  pleases  her.  They  are  married, 
and  old  M.  Formerey  retires,  leaving  Lis  business  to  the 
young  couple. 

Darvilld  is  charmed  with  his  wife,  and  pays  more 
attention  to  her  than  to  his  business.  He  plavs,  how- 
ever, on  tbe  violin.  At  length  Leonie  presents  Kim  with 
a  daughter.  He  promises  himself  the  satisfaction  of 
ffiring  her  a  fine  education.  Leonie  smiled  and  said  to 
her  husband,  "That  which  will  be  above  all  things 
necessary  to  give  her,  my  friend,  is  a  portion.  You 
know  women  seldom  marry  without  it.  You  must  there- 
fore endeavour  to  earn  money,  and  get  up  our  business 
again,  which  has  not  gone  on  very  well  for  some  time." 
*'  Be  easy, — that  will  all  come  right :  Vauflouck  has- 
promised  me  two  commissions.  I  will  give  our  child  a 
hundred  thousand  livres,  not  a  jot  less.' 

In  order  to  begin  making  his  child's  portion,  Charles 
runs  to  announce  its  birth  to  all  bis  friends ;  and,  to 
celebrate  the  happy  event,  he  eats  oysters  with  one,  a 
cutlet  with  another ;  plays  for  his  coffee  with  a  third, 
and  drinks  beer  with  Vanflouck  ;  and  thus  he  passes  the 
day  out  of  doors  that  he  ought  to  have  devoted  to  his 
wife.  Scarcely  is  Leonie  recovered,  when  she  places 
herself  again  in  the  counting-house,  and  examines  the 
books.  She  sees  with  affright  that  already  they  have 
suffered  considerable  losses  in  a  business  which,  in  her 
uncle's  time,  was  so  fruitful.  Charles  now  often  stays 
out  the  \vhole  day,  and  if  in  the  evening  he  sees  si^ns 
of  distress  in  his  gentle  wife's  face,  he  takes  his  hat 
and  goes  out  again ;  "  a  way  husbands  have  when  they 
are  in  the  wrong  ;  it  is  a  short  one,  but  not  the  best ! 
The  day  of  payment  for  six  thousand  francs  arrives,  and 
Leonie  has  but  half  that  sum  in  her  strong  box.  Charles 
went  out  in  the  morning  to  get  some  bills  discounted, 
and,  according  to  his  custom,  stayed  out  till  evening. 
Rozat  and  his  wife  look  in  while  Leonie  is  still  anxious-  . 
ly  waiting  for  her  husband.  Charles  at  last  comes 
home.  He  had  been  dining  with  Vanflouck.  His 
colour  was  higher  than  usual,  and  he  s^poke  as  if  every 
one  were  deaf.  Leonie  saw  at  at  once  that  her  hus- 
band was  a  little  elevated,  and  her  face  was  over- 
shaded  with  care.  Rozat,  shaking  hands  with  his 
friend,  smiled  archly,  while  Madame  Rozat  murmured 
between  her  teetli  "  very  pretty  1"  *'  Here  I  am,"  cried 
Charles,  with  a  joyous  air^  "  good  evening,  Rozat — good 
evening,  madame  ! — I  could  not  come  homo  to  dinner, 
for  I  was  detained  with  Vanflouck  by  a  Brussels 
man,  who  took  us  to  Grignon's,  and  treated  us  mag- 
nificently !*'  *'  Do  you  know  this  Biuxeleois  then  V  said 
Leonie,  coldly.  "  No ;  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time 
— but  he  is  a  very  pleasant  man,  without  ceremony ; 
besides,  he  is  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Vanflouck's." 
Charles  draws  something  from  his  pocket  for  his  wife, 
Leonie  said  tranquilly  "  VVhat,  my  friend,  is  this 
another  present?"  Charles  opened  a  little  box,  and 
drew  from  it  a  handsome  pair  of  diamond  earrings, 
which  he  presented  to  his  wife,  saying,  "  A  week  ago  I 
made  you  stop  before  a  shop  window,  and  asked  yoa 
which  you  thought  the  prettiest,  and  you  showed  me 
these,  and  1  have  brought  them  to  you."  "  How  gallant." 
said  Rozat.  Leonie  took  the  earrings,  but  did  not  seem 
enchanted  with  the  present,  and  she  said  with  a  little 
hesitation,  "  Good,  good,  my  friend,  I  said  I  thought 
those  earrings  pretty,  because  you  would  positively 
have  my  opinion ;  but  that  was  no  reason  why  tou 
should  buy  them — such  rich  jewels— it  is  a  folly  1  -  - 
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Charles  grew  ttiU  redder ;  be  drew  back  a  step  or  two* 
crying*  angrily,  '*  Make  nrcienls  to  your  wife,  aad  aae 
bow  ebe  rcceWei  them.  TbU  U  pleaeaat.  It  it  eooagh 
to  make  the  beet  tempered  man  angry  !  Women  do  not 
deverve  that  we  should  par  &em  any  attendoaa!" 
Iieonie  bad  noTer  teen  her  iraeband  annry  ;  -she* grew 
pale,  and  large  tears  stood  in  her  ayee.  Koaat  pinched 
«p  bis  lips,  aad  hie  wife  asain  muttered  **  very  psettY !" 
"  Come,  my  dear  Charles,'^  said  Rant,  affecting  an  air  of 
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anoe  of  Moog^rand,  who  is  in  a  great  rage,  for  the 
address  giTen  him  was  a  false  one.  The  day  of  payment 
arrires  (or  Mongf^rand's  bills,  and  the  holder  eom«s  to 
Charles  for  the  amount.     Charles  is  all  the  poorer  for 
the  transaction,  and  so  also  is  Mong^rand.    instead  of 
coffse-honees,  Mong^and  now  takes  his  easy  friend  to 
pablic-boQsea.    CtMrles  is  a  little  shocked  at  first,  but 
he  soon  geu  used  to  it.    Cheiles  is  at  last  embroiled  in 
a  duel  on  Mong^rand's  account,  and  severely  wounded, 
tbp  sagne  heuse  with  the  Dairill^'s,  in  a  small  room 
among  the  attics,  lived  a  yoimg ■  wwiii nn  ,^  iClblfi^ 
maker*  named  Justin ; .  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age ; 
but  the  simple  sweetness  of  his  face,  and  the  timidity  of 
hia  manners,  made  him  appear  jio  more. than  eighteen. 
.  Of  all  the  -lodgers,  he  was  the  only  one  whom  Xeonie 
knbw  even  by  sight.     In  reading  at  his  window  he  had 
continually  seen  Leonie  working  beneath.    Her  appear- 
ance struck  him.    At  ieogth  he  got  so  accustomed  to 
see  her,  that  it  was  his  only  pleasure.    He  desired  ar- 
dently to  speak  to  her,  to  serve  her,  but  dared  not  make 
an  oppbrtuaity.     Uneasy  at  the  protracted  absence  of 
her  husband,  XiSonie  goes  down  stairs  to  seek  some 
.  news  of  him.     Justin  seizes  the  opportunity  to  offer  his 
services.     Alas,  he  only  returns  to  announce  the  coming 
of  the  wounded  man.     In  the  canfusion,  for  Leonia 
faints,  he  is  the  presidin|[  geniuf ,  and  his  zeal  enables 
him  to  acquit  .himself  like  one  experienced  in  such 
scenes.    Charles's  ilhiess  is  long  and  severe,  and  so 
reduces  .their  iund#,  that  on  his. recovery  they  are  ob- 
khot.    I  laugh  at  it !  I  made  myself  a  bachelor     ligod  (o  change  their  lodging  for  a  meaner  one.    His 
We  separated,  for  good  and  all !—  we  had  had     first  task,  however,  is  to  visit  his  mother,  who  has.heard 


women  will  alwMs  merit  oor  homi^gft  our  care,  our 
adoration."  Before  Eosat  bad  finished,  Leonie  rose 
from  her  chair  -,  she  ran  to  her  husband,  and  throwing 
herself  into  his  arms,  hid  her  (ace  in  bi^  bosom,  sobbing 
out,  *'  Ah !  my  friend,  do  not  be  distressed,  I  was 
wrong,  and  I  ask  your  pardon  I"  With  Charles,  anger 
did  not  last  Jong,  and  he  t^erly  embraced  bis  wiio. 
'' What  a  picture !"  said  Rozat.  *<Ver^  fine !  magnifi- 
cent !  full  of  fine !"  said  his  wife,  looking  at  the  dia- 
.  jnonds.  Cbaxlas  borrows  tome  monc^  to  replace  what 
.  he  had  paid  for  the  diamonds. 

«  Where  is  this  d--^-*<l  rascal  Charles'!  where  is  h^, 
that  I  may  embrace  bimt*'  said  a  tall  dark  man  one  da^, 
entering  cavalierily  inU>  the  co«ntii)g-hDtt4e  where  lieonie 


**  Sir,  my  husband  is  ont ;  but" — ^"Oh,  vou  are  his  wife, 
sna'am.  Ah !  I  recollect  they  told  me  he  was  married. 
And  I — I  have  been  married  too ;  I  did  that  folly  a  year 
ago.  But  that  is  done  with,  thank  God !  I  cut  the 
Gordian  knot, 
again, 

enough  of  it,  both  of  us ! — Enchanted,  madame,  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  my  school-fellow's  wife— Charles 
must  >bave  spoken  to  you  often  of  me  V* — *' Your  name. 
Sir  r  "Ah !  true !  I  ought  to  have  told  you  at  first : 
Mong^rand — ^Emile  Mong^rand,  class-fellow  of  Charles, 
then  non-commissioned  ofiScer  of  hussars,  then  marchand 
de  nouveaut^s,  then  married,  then — I  don't  know  what 
vet — but  always,  a  faithful  and  devoted  friend,  and  I 
hope  Charles  thinks  so." 

With  Moog^rand  Charles  does  not  retrograde  in  dis- 
sipation. Mong6rand  takes  him  every  where,  to  drink, 
to  smoke,  to  gamble.  Charles's  easiness  gives  way  be- 
fore Mong^raud'e  peremptory  persuasions,  his  sarcasms 
against  a  led  husband ;  for  your  weak  people,  of  all 
others,  have  the  greatest  dread  of  being  thought  to  be 
governed  by  their  wives.  He  stays  out  late  at  night, 
atad  returns  smelling  of  wine  and  tobacco.  His  affairs 
get  more  and  more  deranged.  His  wife  loses  her  health, 
her  Deace,  but  never  her  affection  for  her  unthinking  hus- 
band. One  day  he  dines  with  Mong^rand,  Rozat,  and  two 
ladies  of  very  equivocal  repute.  Hu  love  for  his  wife  fails 
in  this  ordeal  of  temptation ;  he  gets  verj  drunk  after 
dinner,  and  returns  late  at  night  His  wile  is  already 
asleep ;  and  he  succeeds  in  getting  into  bed  without 
waking  her.  But  he  cannot  sleep;  ill  conscienco 
and  excess  of  wine  disturb  his  rest,  and  he  is  ill. 
His  groans  wake  his  wife.  **  What  is  the  matter, 
my  friend,"  said  she  ;  «•  can  you  not  sleep  1"  "  No,  I 
«an't  sleep."  "Are  you  unwell"?"  "Yea,  I  feel  ill, 
I  don't  know— periiaps — I  feel  unwell !"  "  Wait  a 
moment,  I  will  get  up."  ''Perhaps  if  you  call  the 
maid  t" — •'  The  poor  girl  works  hard  all  day,  and  must 
be  very  tired ;  I  can  take  care  of  yon,  and  get  you  anv 
thing  you  wish."  l^eonie  gets  up,  overcomes  her  weari- 
ness, puts  her  dressing  gown  on,  and  lights  a  fire.  In 
m  little  while  some  tea  is  made,  and  the  young  wife 
brings  it  to  her  husband.  Presently  be  feels  better,  and 
goes  to  sleep.  Leonie  would  not  return  to  bed  till  she 
was  ^ite  sure  that  Charles  was  asleep ;  then  placing 
near  her  anv  thing  her  sick  husband  might  wish  for,  if 
he  waked,  she  lay  down.  Still  it  was  almost  against 
her  will  that  she  went  to  sleep,  still  she  kept  her  ear 
-attentive,  while  her  eyes  were  closed^  in  case  her  hus- 
band should  complain*  Soon  after  that  night  Leonie 
was  again  a  mother,  and  Charles  had  a  son  bom  during 
•one  of  his  habitual  absences. 

His  new  noistress  wishes  him  to  take  her  to  a  6a/ 
€hampitre.  He  has  never  passed  the  night  out  before, 
but  be  must  take  her,  or  see  her  no  more.  He  pretends 
business  in  the  country^  and  goes.  While  danqing  at 
the  ball,  he  hears  that  bis  bouse  has  stopped  myment. 
He  persuades  himself  he  can  set  all  things  right  on  his 
return,  and  so  he  dances  on. 

Madame  Darville  comes  to  see  her  son,  immediately 
after  his  return.  She  reproaches  him  with  his  neglect 
of  business,  of  his  child,  his  wife.  She  upbraids  him 
with  having  exposed  himself  in  public  places  accom- 
panied by  a  mistress !  Leonie  hears  it  and  faints,  for 
the  was  quite  unsuspecting.  Madame  Darville  leaves 
her  son  to  make  his  peace  with  hi^  wife,  leaving  with 
him  two-thirds  of  her  property.  His  gentle  vdfe  forgives 
him.  They  pay  their  creditors,  and  change  the  house 
for  a  lodging,  living  on  the  wrecks  of  their  fortune,  till 
Charles  can  find  something  to  do.  Meantime  the  fai- 
lure of  his  former  business  puts  a  period  to  the  ex- 
istence of  old  Formerey.  who  leaves  fifteen  thousand 
francs  to  Leonie.  Meantime  Mong^rand  sets  up  as  a 
wine  and  spirit  merchant.  As  he  has  little  capital,  he 
obtains  Charles's  signature  to  some  bills:  As  Mon- 
g€rand  is  one  of  those  who  cannot  do  any  business 
without  drinking,  Charles  and  he  get  drunk.  In  this 
condition  they  intrude  themselves  into  the  company  of 
some  persons  who  are  celebrating  a  wedding  at  the 
same  coffee-house.  They  are  turned  out.  Mong^rand 
insisu  upon  fighting  the  people  next  day,  and  ac- 
cordingly an  address  is  given  him.  Charles  returns 
home  late,  in  a  very  battered  bewildered  condition. 
His  wife  hears  with  terror  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  duel; 
but  her  fears  are  dissipated  next  morning  by  the  appear- 


of  his  mischance,  and  been  ill  in  consequence.    She 
tells  him. that  she  has  done  all  she  could  for  him  during 
his  illness ;  she  had  sent  him  money  by  the  people  has 
wife  sent  to  her,  but  complains  that  Leonie  should  have 
sent  drunken  men  with  her  messages.     Charles  .guesses 
just^,  that  Mong^iid  is  at  the  bottom  of  this.   As  soon 
as  they  are  settled  in  their  new  lodging,  which  consists 
of  two  attics,  Xeonie  sets  herself  hard  to  work  at  em- 
broidery.    The  children  miss  much  the  companj  of 
Justin,  who  had  made  them  his  friends  during  their 
father's  illness.     At  length  ihey  are  delighted  one  day 
by  the  sight  of  him ;— he  has  come  to  live  in  the  same 
house.     Charles  does  nothing  but  play  upon  the  violin, 
and  .plague  his. neighbours  by  perpetually  playing  coun- 
try-dances.   One  day,  going  into  the  house,  the  porter 
accosts  him,  and  offers  him  fifteen  francs  if  he  will  at- 
tend a  bridal  partv  as  fiddler*  at  a  house  where.a  friend 
of  the  said  porter  s  is  servant.     Charles  is  offei^ded  at 
the  offer,  and  refuses.    He  goes  up  stairs.     His  ^wife's 
eyes  were  red.    For  some  days  the  state  of  health  of 
the  little  Felix  had  made  hler  very  uneasy ;  she  iield 
him  in  her  arms,  for  she  feared  he  was  cold.  ^  little 
Lanra  was  running  up  and  down  the  room  blowing  her 
fingers  to  warm  herself.    Charles  was  touched  by  this 
picture.   **  Certainly,"  said  he,  "  if  I  went  to  this  dance 
— fifteen  francs,— that  is  something."    He  drew  near 
his  wife,  and  said  to  her — "  You  do  not  earn  fifteen 
irancs  in  a  day*  with  your  needle,  do  you  V*    **  Alas;! 
jKud  she,  "  It  is' with  greatpains  that  I  earn  fifiaen  soas;" 
but  why  ido  you  ask  1    **  Why— just  now — the  porter 
ipoke  to  me*-^ia  short  he  proposed  to  me  to  play 
cuuices  for  a  party  to-night,  and  offered  me  fifteen 
irancs  for  it."    Leonie  looked  at  her  husband  with 
anxiety,    for  her    children  were    cold,   and    nothing 
seemed  to  her  too  painfttl  to  do,  that  would  procure 
what  was  necessary  for  them.   **  Well,  mv  friend,"  said 
she  at  length,  "  What  did  you  answer?'     **  You  muat 
know  that  it  could  not  be  very  pleasant  for  me  to  play 
the  poor  fiddler ;  I  learnt  the  violin  for  my  amiisementi 
not  to  play  to  dancing,"  *'  Yes,"  said  Leonie,  sadly,  "  I 
feel  all  that  there  is  in  it  which  must  be  disngreeable  to 
you ;  but  when  misfortune  overwhelms  us,  we  are  often 
glad  to  turn  to  those  accomplishments  we  have  leamit 
for  our  amusement  as  resources.    In  short  you  .'-*-" 
"  I  refused."  Leonie  said  nothing,  she  dropped  her  eyes, 
and  pressed  her  little  son  to  her  heart    Charles  was 
hunery ;  he  opened  a  cppboard  and  found  nothing  in  it 
but  bread.    He  exclaimed,  "  where  then  is  the  dinner  V 
"  The  linen-draper  did  not  pay  me  to  day  ;  we  have  haA 
nothing  else."    <' Deuce!  that  is  a  sorry  meal !^-That 
rascal,  Mongerand  !  if  we  catch  him  !-~-To  leave  me  in 
the  lurch,  after  having  borrowed  money  too  of  my^      .  " 
Charles  finished  his  sentence  between  his  teeth,  and 
slowly  munched  his  bread  for  a  bit.     Suddenly  he  got 
up,  and  exclaimed  -,    **  Certainly  I  will    go  to  this 
dance."    He    goes,  and  is  ushered  into  a  room  full 
of  people.     I'hey  are  waiting  lor  the  future  bride- 
groom, for  the  wedding  is  not  to  take  place  for  a  week, 
this  being  merely  a  peparat(U7  rejoicing.   At  length  he 
comes,  and  Darvill6  mognises  Mongerand.    Charlee 
is  not  the  only  person  who  is  already  acquainted  with 
the  reckless  adventurer,  he  '^  recognised  also  by  an  ac- 
quaintance of  his  wiieX    and  the  startling  fact  an- 
nounced of  his  being  a  married  man !     He  is  fiercely 
turned  out  of  the  house,  and  Darvill^  of  course  ac- 
companies him  in  his  ignominious  exit.     In  the  tur- 
moil Monl^^rand  breaks  the  nose  of  his  bride's  uncle 
with  Charles's  violin,  and  the  violin  with  the  uncle's 
nose.    Mongerand  persuades  Charles  to  forgive  him  for 
his  deception  upon  his  mother,  and  they  go  to  console 
themselves  in  a  .public-bouse. 

Early  in  the  morning  Leonie  hears  some  one  enter  the 
house.  She  goes  down  stairs  to  see  if  it  b  her  husband. 
It  is  the  porter's  friend,  con^  to  tell  him  of  the  dis 
turbance  at  bis  master's  house.  Leonie,  hearing  of  her 
husband's  danger*  falls  to  the  ground.  Justin,  who  has 
been  roused  also,  lifts  her  up  and  carries  her  up  stairs, 
while  he  sends  the  porter  for  medical  assistance.  He 
laid  her  on  the  bed,  still  lifeless.    He  knew  not  what 


to  do,  he  despaired,  he  wept,  for  he  thought  that  Lef>xt{^ 

was  about  to  die.    He  threw  himself  on  his  knees  .l>9^ 

fore  her,  took  one. of  her  cold  hao4s  in  his,  ^d  epcj^^a.- 

voured  to  warm  it,  sobbing  out  "  Ah !  dp  pot  die,.M[^-r 

dame,  do  not  die !— Heaven  will  not  aljKrays]  su^er  y€>^ 

to.be   unhappy!"      A  little   voijpe    alope    answered. 

him;   it  was   Felix,  who   awoke    cowplftwinj;*    Wf^- 

asked  for  drink.     A  bright  redness  coloured  the  dMc«rv 

iace.     Justin  bad  noSiing   liP   give,  /^r  tWe   wrmm 

nothing  there.     At  length  the  porter  ro^conM  with.  -4k 

doctor.    The  surgeon  bled  L^nie^  ;Ad  she  recoveosd. 

from  we  CauntlnK.;  but  only  to  l«ii  into  a  state  of  frigl»c- 

fnl  delirium.    She  called, ;«  her  hnsband  ;  she  thenglkt 

•she  saw  him  mOKlcZtid,  aad  accused  Mong^mad  of  mXL 

tlieir  misfbrtones.    The  doctor  declared  that  soma  one 

must  watch  by  her  while  her  delirium  lasted,  and  Justia.. 

vowed  that  hewould  not  quit  her.    While  Leoaie  is  tsa 

this  condition.  Charles  xetums.    In  his  despair,  lie  i# 

rushiiig  from  the  room,  to  throw  himself  into  the  canal  i 

but  Justin  detains  him.     Leonie  'gets  better,  but  h«r 

,poor  boy  dies ;  -a  iact  that  is  carcmally  concealed  f^om 

the  unhappy  mother.    As  Leonie 's  illness  cuts  off  their 

only  resource,  in  her  needle,  Justin  supplies  Charlag 

with  monay  for  the  necessary  things  for  the  family 

.Money  even  thus  obtained,  Charles  cannot  devou  toitp 

.proper  purpose,  but  spends  much  of  it  at  the  ale-hens*. 

Justin,  with  all  his  simplicity,  suspects  as  much,  aad 

then  purchases  the  things  himself.    Leonie  is  ailowad. 

to  believe  that  her  husband's  violin,  though  a  faijore  «t 

first,  is  more  fruitfiil  now,  and  supplies  the  waau  of  him 

iamily.    While  Leonie  is  slowly  recovering*  news  im 

brought  her  one  night  that  her  husband  has  been  arrested 

by  the  guard.    She  begs  Justin  to  go  and  look  alter  her 

husband's  safety.    At  length  Justin  returns,  but  alona. 

Charles  is  safe,  but  cannot  be  liberated  till  the  morning. 

'*  And  all  that  is  true,  is  it  not,  Justin?"    *•  I  assure  yoa 

on  my  honour."    *'  Ob  heavens ! — I've  been  very  ill ! — 

and  my  child,  my  poor  child,  who  has  sate  up  to  try  and 

console  me !  go,  my  dear  child,  go  to  bed ;  wait,  let 

me  kiss  you  again.'*    **  And  you  will  not  cry  any  oort* 

mamma  V*    <*  No,  dear  Laora."    "  And  you  will  sleep 

tooi"    "Yes.- 

Laura  went  to  bed ;  Justin  helped  the  little  girl  to 
undress  henelf,  and  then  he  said  to  Leonie,  who  seemadL 
overwhelmed  by  the  events  of  the  night,  *'How  do  jam 
feel  new,  madame."  "  I  have  suffered  much — In  my 
iieart— chest — every  where! — but  that  will  go  off.** 
«  You  suffer  still,  I  see,  madame! — Will  you  grant  B10 
one  favour.""  *'  A  favour  1^-4— Justin  1— alas !  what  can 
I  do  for  you."  '<  Allow  me  to  watch  this  night  near  voa^ 
to  remain  there,  on  that  chair !  You  are  ill,  and  if  I 
knew  you  weiie  alone,  without  help,  I  sheuld  not  be 
'able  to  taste  repose !    Here  I  shall  be  more  easy !   I  mm. 


nsponsihle  'for  you  to  your  husband !  Madame,  you  will 
not  refuse  me !  Leonie  remains  some  moments  witboot 
answering*  and  then  she  mumuued,  in  a  voise,  in  which 
4hsre  was  someUiing  of  solemnly,  "  Very  well !  Yes* 
-this  night-«emain  near  me !" 

**  Leonie  seemed  overcome,  she  closed  her  eve^ 
Justin,  pleased  at  being  allowed  to  remain  near  he^ 
went  to  seat  himself  on  a  chair  a  few  steps  from  tke 
bed.  He  placed  the  light  so  as  not  to  inconvenienoe 
Leonie,  and  abandoned  himself  to  his  reflection^  lifting 
his  head  occasionally  to  hear  if  «hu  slept,  and  striving 
to  hear  her  breathmg.  It  is  three  o'clock  in  the  mora* 
ing.  The  quiet  which  till  now  has  reigned  in  the 
chamber  is  broken  by  some  hollow  sighs  which  escape 
^m  Leonie.  Justin  approached  her,  and  asked  hier 
what  what  was  the  matter.  *'  I  feel  very  ill,"  said  the 
young  woman,  in  a  faint  voice  j  "  the  event  of  this 
night  has  killed  me.  1  had  not  strength  to  bear  it  I" 
«*  Ah,  Madame,  you  are  ill ;  I  will  go  and  seek  for  help 
-~a  doctor  !"  ''Do  not  go,  Justin— -it  would  come  to* 
Jate.  Remain  near  me— mat  I  may  speak  to  you  still — 
while  I  have  the  strength."  "  Oh,  Madame,  you  wiU 
Dot  die !  do  not  think  sol  Oh,  do  not  say  so !"  *<  Justin, 
a  doctor  would  be  useless-^and  every  other  help  !— 
My  life  ie  gone,  I  feel  it."  •'  I^Udame,  for  pit^ — Oh. 
stay — I  shall  be  able  to  help  you  myself — to  give  yon 
what  you  want.-— This  is  nothing — a  weakness — but  not 
to  .die— you-— can  it  be  !*' — And  Justin  ran  like  a 
madman  About  the  room  seeking  Leonie's  customarr 
medicines ;  then  he  came  back,  and  thrpwing  himself 
on  his  knees  by  the  bed-side,  bathed  her  hands  with 
his  tears. 

«  Justin^— do  you  weep  for  me?  and  myiohild  she 
sleeps.  Ah!  she  must  not  be  waked.  Laura!  Felix  1 
you  will  never  abandon  them,  Justin  I"  **  But,  Madame^ 
yon  are  not  going  to  die !— Oh  !  tell  me  that  yon  will 
not  die !"— "  Charles  will  return  too  late !  Justin  Itiiank 
fOtt  for  all  that  you  have  done  for  me !  1  ehould  lik^ 
very  much  to  haveseen  my  child  I  my  peor  Felix  1  H^ 
iM  no  longer  ill,  you  told  me  so !  But  1  would  yet  praX 
to  God  for  him  I" 

Leonie's  voice  fiiiled — it  soon  became  onintelKgible ; 
at  last  its  sound  ceased  altogether,  and  the  hand  that 
Justin  held  grew  motionless  and  cold. 

Charles  returns  and  finds  Justin  still  kneeling  by  the 
bed. 

A  brother  of  Leonie,  who  had  gone  to  sea  when  very 
young,  returns  to  hear  that  his  sister  is  dead.  He 
adopts  her  daughter,  and  offers  to  get  Charies  a  situa* 
tion  in  America.  Mongerand  persuades  him  to  remain 
WiUi  him. 

Eight  years  after  this  period  Charles  and  Moag^nd 
return  to  Paris.  Hiey  have  exhausted  aU  their  re* 
/Murces.  Charles  is  pale  and  hapard— -Mongerand  is 
nntameable  even  by  misfortune.  Charles  visits  Pere  La 
Chaise,  he  perceives  an  elegant  though  plain  moaement. 
It  contains  the  remains  of  his  wife  and  son.    A  fresh 
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•mrland  adorns  ic.  The  appearance  of  Jastiu  accoonts 
Jot  this  care;  and  he  ofkn  assistance  to  Charles. 
Chariea  only  wanU  to  know  where  his  remaining  child 
lires.  As  he  quits  the  cemetery  be  meets  Mong^rand 
issuing  from  a  public  house.  Mong^rand  accosu  him, 
fe«JMtteilri»oldc«to|MiiRiQiitdtt^pist.  Hesaalwhia 
brother-in-law's  house.  He  sees  his  daughter  at  a 
window.  Charles  has  not  enough  eyes  to  look  at  his 
daughter  with ;  or  rather  he  looks  at  her  with  his  soul 
as  well, — his  heart ;  for  a  father  looks  at  his  child  with 
all  the  faculties  of  his  being.  Presently  Laura  dropped 
her  eyes  upon  him ;  she  perceiving  a  man  in  the  road 
who  baa  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her.  At  first  she  regards 
him  with  a  sort  of  fright,  but  very  soon  her  fear  gives 
way  to  compassion.  She  thinks  she  sees  tears  in  the 
eyes  of  the  stranger,  and  his  hands  are  joined  and 
stretched  towards  her.  Laura  concluded  that  it  must 
be  an  unfortunate  who  asks  her  charity. 

Laura  quits  the  window  for  an  instant ;  but  pre- 
sently returns  and  throws  out  a  large  bit  of  bread  and  a 
mall  piece  of  money,  saying  "  Here  !  I  wish  I  could 
give  you  more.'' 

Charles  felt  struck  to  the  heart  at  receiving  alms  from 
his  daughter.  He  ccmmtA  the  bwd  mad  iDoaey  with 
kisses  and  tears,  exclaiming,  "Thanks,  thanks,  dear 
child!"  ••  Mon  Dieirl'why  do  you  weep  so.  poor 
nant^  Said  Laurs,  mtich  mored,  "Yon  should  not 
despair.  One  is  not  always  unhappy.  You  give  me 
paio.     Adieu,  I  will  pray  heaven  for  you !" 

Charles  walked  slowly  away,  when  be  beard  hiaself 
called.  He  trembled,  for  he  knew  the  voice  of  Mong6- 
land.  The  quondam  soldier  was  leaning  with  bis  back 
iganMt  a  tree,  and  as  Charles*  cane  up,  he  looked  at 
Mm,  sneering.  "  Well !"  said  he,  *'  You  did  not  expect 
to  see  me  here ;  I  followed  you  because  you  told  me 
>ot«  '  1  am  ra  the  hafatt  of  doing  tnat  which  is  for- 
bidden me."  **  Will  you  not  leave  me  to  my  grief  V  said 
Charles.  "  Ab  I  have  too  often  met  you  on  my  paib ! " 
**  1  have  taken  it  into  my  head  to  keep  you  company," 
**  And  I  can  no  longer  bear  it! — It  adds  to  my  despair  1 
You  are  the  cause  of  all  my  misfortuaes ;  yon  led  me 
•B  finom  iblly  to  folly !"  "Ah,  ha !  That  is  good  !  I  was 
the  cause  that  my  gentleman  loved  pleasure,  womesy 
the  table."  "  Without  your  bad  counsel  I  should  have 
listened  to  my  wife ! — Lshould  not  have  been  the  caoae 
s#  her  dbath !"  "  Do  yo«  know,  yon  grow  ver^  tise- 
some  Y*  •«  And  do  you  know  what  J  feel  ? — My  daugh- 
ter has  tlirown  me  bread — she  took  me  for  a  beggar, 
and  I  conid  not  declare  myself!  I  shall  never  more  be 
able  to  press  her  in  my  arms  and  call  her  my  child. 
Ah,  that  thooght  makes  me  desperate— it  killa  me  f'^ 
Once  agnin,  leave  me !  Sir,  I  go  this  way,  go  you  the 
ether  V*  "I  say,  Charles,  you  have  long  assumed  a  tone, 
which  in  another  I  should  have  chastized  !"  As  he  said 
this,  MoBg^and  placed  himself  before  Charles,  so  as  to 
bar  his  passage.  Charles  poshed  him  rudely  away,  and 
continiied  his  wmlk. 

"Insolent!"  exclaimed  Mong^rand,  "if  1  did  not 
lilyyon— "  "  Pity."  cried  Charles,  taming  back  qeicUy, 
aai  throwing  a  nnious  loek  upon  Bffong6raud, — ••  You 
pity  me,  miserable — this  odious  wrong  alone  was  want- 
ing !  Take  care  that  I  do  not  avenge  the  death  of  my 
wtfe  and  my  son !  Give  me  your  pistols !" — "  Charles, 
!•— I  do  not  detain  you, — go ;  1  will  not  follow  you." — 
"  What  \  coward !  yon  can  no  loneer  lead  me  to  acts  of 
baseness  !"  "  Coward  !"  cried  Mongtomd,  his  eyes 
sparkling;  "Ha!  you  force  me  to  it.  Well,  let  us 
fght.ifyouwUl.'* 

Mong^rand  took  two  pistok  from  his  pockety  as- 
sured himself  they  were  charged,  and  gave  one  to 
Charles,  saying,  '*  Draw  back  ten  paoes  and  fire  !" — 
"  Fire  you  the  first,**  answered  Charles,  having  drawn 
back  a.few  peces."  "  Come,  damnation !  Let  os  fire  CD- 
getber,  and  have  done !"  Charles  made  signs  that  be 
consented.  The  two  scarcely  took  aim ;  the  two  rei>ortt 
sooaded  together ;  Mong^and  heard  the  ball  whistlev 
past  bia  ear.  Charles  received  that  of  bis  adversary  in 
his  heart,  foil,  and  expired  faltering  out  the  name  of 
Laura. 

Mong^raad  approadied  Chaitea,  meaning  at  fitafe 
to  give  him  assistance,  but  he  found'  that  he  was  dead. 
He  put  his  pistols  in  his  pocket,  and  deparud,  saying, 
**  It  is  a  pity — ^he  was  a  good  fellow." 


THS  ASS  ON  TH&  BBIVCH. 

IftOM  THE  LATIN   OF  THS  JESUIT    FERE  CGlUflRE. 

Tbb  pnbHcation  of  this  version  ef  Fadier  Commire^ 
piece  of  ^egant  bantOT  on  dallncBs  and  dnU  confidence^ 
'^'w  suggest  by  one  that  appeared  the  other  day  in 
(MitCs  Magax'uu ;  but  not  ue  version  itMlf ;  which 
was  made  some  time  ago  in  consequence  of  a  perusal 
of  Lord  Woodhottselee^  Essay  on  the  Principles  of 
Translation.  His  lordship,  we  cannot  help  thmlnng* 
•▼er  estimates  the  difficulty  of  making  a  traulatioD  of 
the  onginali  the  pith  as  well  as  classicality  of  which 
however,  is  not  to  be  denied.  Nor  does  the  tPiPSJnlor 
wish  to  have  his  version  considered  as  any  thing  but  die 
•xtTcise  of  a  lover  of  the  learned  languages,  too  fond  of 
them  periiaps,  to  consider  whether  his  love  has  a  light 
te  show  iuelf  on  such  an  occasion  or  not 

Asinus  Judex. 

Aniroalia  inter  orta  cum  eoqtentio 
Kagna  esset  olim,  sedet  asbus  arbiter ; 
Qta^pe  anrinm  mensura  liberatior, 
Bt  ere  teta  fosn  simpHcitasy  ptobf 
Atque  patientis  judicis  spem  fecerant. 


Prims  ad  tribunal  se  novum  sistunt  apes, 
Direpta  quests  mella  fucorum  dolo, 
Cellasqoe  inanes.     Innocentes  ille  apes 
Voc&aJtiore,  aea  nocentea,  increpat : 
Fucosque  labis  integros  pronuncians, 
Datiiabere  ceras,  et  lavis  apum  frui* 

Clangors  post  boec  anser  obstrepenr  gravi. 
Date  libelto  suppliee,  orat  ut  sibi 
Sodisque  liceat  flumina,  et  lacus  sacros 
Cignia  lepulsis,  coleie^    Praetea  annuit. 

Ecce  Philomelen  Gracculus  lacessere 
£t  vocis  audax  poscere  sibi  glonam : 
Litem,  inquit,  asini  finiat  sententia. 
Jubentur  ambo  canere.    Loscinia  incipit, 
Animosque  teneris  omnium  ac  sensus  modis 
Demulcet.    Ipsas  carmine  inflexie  caput 
Et  lenta  motant  brachia  in  numerum  ilices. 
Neoqniequam.    laepcis  plus  probatur  auribae 
Rude  murmur  atque  stridor  absurdoe  alitis. 
Quid  multa?  fortem>vicet,  illo  judice, 
ColundMis  aquilAm:  polchrior  picto  fuit 
Pavone  corvus :  ovia  lupo  voracior 

Valpea,  iniqne  acita  sibilantibua 
Aliud  abillo  nil,  ait,  speraveram, 
Cujtts  palato  carduus  gratum  sapit. 

"There  are  here,"  observes  the  learned  critic, 
"  many  strokes  of  the  naiveie^  which  is  the  charaoteristic 
of  n  good  fable,  and  of  whioh  Phoedrus  is  the  perfect 
model.  The  ^rd,  4th  and  5th  lines  are  peculiarly  bappy» 
The  iudge  never  hears  more  than  one  side,  and  in- 
stantly decides  in  a  high  tone  of  confident  absurdity. 
The  goose  demands  exclusive  possession  of  the  water 
and  die  expulsion  of  the  swans ;  Ptcbms  annnit.  The 
bees  complain  that  tbe  drones  consume  the  fruit  of  their 
labour.  l*he  judge  instantly  condemns  tbe  bees  ta 
banishment,  and  decrees  fall  possession  of  the  hive  and 
eomb  to  the  drones.  The  fox  draws  the  moral  very 
happily. 

Tbe  animals  diapnting  went  en  smsmw 

And  took  forjudge  a  venerable  ass. 

His  geneieus  length  of  ears,  and  all  that  grace 

Of  artless  musing  flowing  o'er  his  face, 

Augur'd  a  patient  mastery  of  the  case. 

The  bees  came  first,  charging,  with  many  groans, 
A  world  of  theft  upon  their  friends  the  drones 
The  judge  groan 'd  loader,  asking  what  they  meant 
To  blame  ^khI  folk*  so  plainly  innocent. 
His  sentence  was.  that  bees  should  labour  still, 
And  honest  drones  be  free  to  eat  their  fill. 

The  goose  eame  next,  reqtMOting  that  the  swan 
Might  have  ejectments  served  from  lake  and  lawn, 
Sweet  places,  sacred  to  poedc  gods, 
\nd  therefore  goosea*  proper^    Judge  nods. 

Jay  vertus  Nighdngale.    Jay  represents. 
That  certain  birds  have  wondrons  confidence, 
Boasting  in  song  their  betters  to  surpass ;  — 
Appeals  with  pleasure  to  my  lord  the  ass. 
A  sample  is  required.    The  bird  of  night 
Begins,  and  pours  forth  floods  of  such  delight. 
That  sense  and  soul  are  rapt.    'Jlie  very  oaks 
Beat  time  with  their  old  arms  and  sacred  locks. 
Whst  signifies  !    The  croak  of  brother  Jay 
With  jusdce  Jackass  bears  the  palm  away. 
With  like  discriminadon  doves  are  hail'd  ^ 

The  eagle's  lords ;  the  crow  is  peacock -tail'd ;      > 
And  sheep  has  always  over  wolf  prevail'd !  V 

"  Nay,"  cried  the  fox,  seeing  one  stare  and  whtsde, 
"  What  could  you  look  for  fhun  a  taste  for  thistle  1" 

L.H. 
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SET  TO  MUSIC  BY  HENRY   K.  BISHOP. 

Let  not  a  bell  be  toU'd,  or  tear  be  shed 

When  I  am  dead. 
Letno  night^dog  ^th  dreary  howl. 
Or  ghasdy  shriek  of  boding  owl, 
Bfake  harah  a. change  so  calm,  so  haUowed. 

Z.ay  not  my  bed 
With  yews,  and  never-blooming  cypresses^ 
But  nnder  trees 
Of  simple  flower,  and  odorous  breath — 
The  lime  and  dog-rose — and  beneath 
Let  priniwsn  cupa-  gtvenp  theix  banayU  leer 
Ta  suckling  bees; 
Wha  all  die  shining  day,  while  labouring 

Shall  drink  and  sing 
A  requlsni  o'er  my  peaoeful  grave  : — 
For  I  would  cheerful  quiet  have, — 
Or  no  noise  ruder  than  the  linnet's  wing 

Or  brook  gurgling. 
In  harmony  Fve  liv'd-^so  let  roe  die. 
That  while  'mid  gender  sounds  this  shell  doth  lie, 
The  spirit  aloft  may  float  in  spheral  harmony. 

Charlss  Cowokv  CuauK. 


Elegant  Jntervalt  cf  the  Fine  Arts. — ^Hayman  the 
painter,  it  has  been  said,  was  a  hero  of  the  fist ;  and 
that  the  heroic  Marquis  of  Granby,  who  was  fond  of  the 
same  amusement,  when  he  went  to  sit  to  Uayman  for 
his  portrait,  insisted  upon  having  a  set-to  with  the 
ardst  before  he  began  his  work.  The  proposal  was 
agreed  to  and  carried  into  efiect  immediately.  They 
began  in  good  humour,  but  as  tbe  fighting-gloves  had 
not  then  been  invented,  a  clumsy  blow  from  one  roused 
the  anger  of  the  other  ;  they  set-to  in  earnest,  and  up- 
set easel  as  well  as  combatants ;  the  noise  made  by  the 
fall  alarmed  Hayman's  wife  ;  she  burst  into  the  room 
and  found  the  peer  and  the  painter  upon  the  floor 
grappling  one  another  like  enraged  bears,  each  striving 
to  keep  the  other  down,  while  himself  got  upon  hui 
legs.  She  parted  the  combatants,  and  when  they  had 
re-adjusted  their  dresses,  Hayman  proceeded  to  com- 
plete the  portrait  of  his  antagonist. — ShilUng  Magasine, 

A  Remark  well  worth  Univeruil  Reflectiott, — If  mourn- 
ing were  altogether  out  of  use,  a  vast  mass  of  suffering 
would  be  prevented  from  coming  into  existence. — Bew 
tkam*s  Deontology. 

Desirable  Soiirrs  of  R«*nu«.^Henry  the  Sixth,  accord- 
ing to  Prynne,  actually  issued  a  patent,  in  which  he 
told  his  subjects  that  he  should  relieve  the  state  of  its 
difficuldes  by  means  of  the  Philosopher's  Stone. 

A  Nice  Geographer^ — Lady  Luxboroogh,  in  her  letter* 
to  Shenstono,  speaks  of  a  noble  lord,  who,  having  main- 
tained that  England  iMas  bigger  than  France,  had  no 
way  to  prove  it,  but  to  cut  each  kingdom  out  of  two 
maps  of  different  icales,  and  to  weigh  them. 

Pretervaiion  if  the  City  efDort,  im  HvUand,  fty  Milk- 
maids, (A  story  for  INiay.) — The  Spaniards,  in  one  of 
their  wars  in  the  Low  Countries,  intended  to  besiege  the 
city  of  Dort,  and  accordingly  planud  some  thousands 
of  soldiers  in  ambush,  to  be  ready  for  the  attack  when 
opportunity  might  offer.  On  the  confines  of  the  city 
lived  a  rich  farmer,  who  kept  a  number  of  oowa  in  hie 
grounds,  to  furnish  the  city  with  butter  and  milk.  His 
milkmaids,  at  the  time»  coming  to  nuJk  their  cows^  satwi 
under  the  hedges,  the  soldiers  lying  in  ambush,  bet 
seemed  to  take  no  notice,  and  having  completed  their 
task,  went  away  singing  merrily.  Ou  coming  to  their 
master's  house,  they  told  him  what  they  had  seen  ;  who, 
astonished  at  die  reladon,  took  with  him  the  one  who 
had  been  most  acdve,  to  a  borgomastet  at  Dort,  who 
immediately  sent  a  spy  to  aact rtain  the  tnith  ef  the 
story.  Finding  the  report  correct,  he  began  to  prepavo 
for  safety,  and  instantly  sent  to  tbe  States,  who  ordered 
the  soldien  to  be  sent  into  the  city,  and  commanded  the 
liver  to  be  let  in  by  a  certain  sluice,  which  would  in* 
Btantly  lay  that  part  of  tbe  country  under  water.  This 
was  forthwith  done,  and  a  greet  number  of  the  Spaniards 
were  drowned  ;  the  rest,  being  disappointed  in  their 
design,  escaped ;  and  the  town  was  thua  previdentiUly 
saved.  The  States,  to  commemorate  the  memory  of  the 
milkmaids'  good  service  to  the  country,  ordered  the 
farmer  a  large  revenue  for  ever,  to  recompense  him  for 
the  loss  of  his  house,  land,  and  catde  ;  and  caused  the 
money  of  the  city  to  have  a  milkmaid,  milking  a  cow,  te 
be  engraven  thereon,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  this  day; 
upon  the  Dort  dollars,  stivers,  and  doights.  Similar 
figures  were  also  set  up  upon  the  water-gate  of  the 
Dort ;  and  to  complete  their  munificence,  the  principal 
maiden  concerned  was  allowed  for  her  own  life,  and  her 
heirs  for  ever,  a  handsome  annuity. 

Filial  Account  of  one's  Father**  Attractienu — ^lliough 
my  father  was  neither  young,  being  forty-two;  tfor  hand- 
some, having  lost  an  eye ;  nor  sober,  for  be  spent  all  h  e 
could  get  in  liquor  ;  nor  clean,  for  his  trade  was  oily ; 
nor  without  shackles,  for  he  had  five  children ;  yet  women 
of  various  desoripdoos  courted  bis  smiles,  and  were 
muoh  inclined  to  pull  caps  for  him. — HtUton*t  Autobie' 
graphy.  The  secret  of  this  phenomena  on  the  part  of  the 
Birmingham  women,  appears  to  have  been,  that  Master 
Hutton  senior,  was  a  very  clever,  amusing  personage. 

Reading, — When  the  business  of  the  day  is  over,  bow 
many  men  docs  the  evening  hour  find  comfortably  seated 
in  their  easy  chairs,  reading  to  themselves,  or  to  some 
fair  friend,  or  happy  group!  In  how  many  pleasant 
homes,  while  the  ladies  are  seated  at  their  morning 
employments,  or  amusements,  or  whatever  they  may 
please  to  call  them,  does  some  glad  creature  read*aIoucl, 
in  a  voice  full  of  music,  and  marked  by  the  sweetest 
emodon  of  a  young  pure  heart,  a  lay  of  our  mighty 
bards,  or  a  story  of  one  of  nor  mosr.  cunning  inters 
weavers  of  the  truth  of  nature  with  the  splendour  of 
ficdon.  or  follow  the  wonderfol  recitals  of  our  travellers, 
nntnraliscs,  and  philosophical  spirits,  into  every  region 
of  earth  or  mind !  Publishers  may  tell  us,  *  poetry 
don't  sell ;'  cridcs  may  cry  '  poetry  is  a  drug,'  thereby 
making  it  so  with  the  frivolous  and  unreflecting,  who 
are  the  muldtude, — but  we  will  venture  to  say.  that  at 
no  period  were  there  ever  more  books  read  by  that  part 
of  our  populadon,  most  Qualified  to  draw  delight  and 
good  from  reading;  and  when  we  enter  mechanic** 
libraries,  and  see  them  filled  with  simple,  quiet,  eamesi 
men,  and  find  such  men  now  sitting  on  sdles  in  the 
country,  deeply  sunk  into  die  very  marrow  and  spirit  ef 
a  well-handled  volume,  where  he  used  to  meet  tmrm  in 
riotous  and  reckless  mischief^  we  are  proud  and  happy 
to  look  forward  to  that  wide  and  formerly  waste  field* 
over  which  literature  b  extending  its  triumphs,  and  te 
see  the  benificent  consquences  that  will  follow  to  tb4 
whole  community.'  William  Hemitt  in  the  llsnl/iiy  S** 
positorxf,  I* 
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MUSICAL   NOVELTY! 
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*«*  The  uttud  allowance  upon  Music  to  the  trade. 

BARNETT'S    LIBRARY    OF    MUSIC,   (Original  and  Selected.) 

Erery  Number  will  contain 

AN     ORIGINAL     SONG, 

Compoted  ezpretalj  by  Jobw  BAaNcrr,  (Composer  to  the  Theatres  Boyal) ;  also 

SELECTIONS    FROM    POPULAR    WORKS, 

Arranged  expressly. 

No.  I.  Win  commence  witb  SELECTIONS  from  AUBER'S   «*  OUSTAVUS." 

published  by  Eflpgham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange;  also  by  B.  Steil,  30,  and  W.  Strange,  21,  Paternoster  Row ;  Berger,  Holywell  Street  t  Poridss,  Comptoa  StreKt  and 

to  be  had  by  order  of  aU  Booksellers  In  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Art.  I.  Spanish  Painters.^II.  Comparative  Blortality  of  diffe- 
rent Populations. — III.  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Du- 
plessis-Moumay  — IV.  Swedish  Periodical  Literature.— V.  The 
Austrian  Government  and  the  Italian  Liberals. — VI.  Ichthyolofiry. 
—VII.  Prince  Puclcler  Muskau'sTuttI  Frutli.— VIII.  Post  Office 
Communication  between  England  and  Foreifrn  Countries. — IX. 
Judicial  System  of  BriUsh  India.— X.  lonion  Anthology.— XI. 
Cousinery*s  Travels  in  Macedonia. — XII.  Meldinger*s  Gothico. 
Teutonic  DicUonary.— XIII.  Rafn's  Icelandic  History  of  the 
Faroe  Islands.— XI V.  Bll8ley*s  Memolisof  the  Italian  Revolu. 
tlon  of  I83I. — Bflscellaneous  Literary  Intelligence  from  Den- 
mark, France.  Germany.  Italy,  &c. 

A.  RicBTRR  a  Co.  (late  Treuttel.  Wurti  and  Rlchter.)  30, 
Soho  Square  {  and  Black,  Youno,  and  Youvo,  2,  Tavistock 
Street.  Covent  Garden.  Sold  by  all  Booksellera;  of  whom  may 
be  had  complete  Sets  and  Single  Numbers  of  this  Journal. 
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ANEW  AND  IMPROVED  SERIES 
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tbe  year  1834.  The  Number  for  May  contains,  among  others, 
the  following  articles :  Life  and  WriUngs  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh— Diary  of  a  Lover  of  Literature,  by  Thomas  Green,  Esq. — 
Correspondence  of  the  Batemans  of  Derbyshire — Questiones 
Venuslnae,  No.  III.  LoUius  vindicated — Sutton  Place,  near 
Guildford  (with  an  Eiigramng)  Life  of  John  Field,  the  Proto- 
Copemican  of  England — London's  Encyclopcedia  of  Gardening — 
Tbf  Record  Commission,  No.  II. — Cross  at  Stolbridge,  co. 
Dorset  {with  a  View) — Marriages  of  tbe  Founder  of  Dulwlch 
College— Review  of  New  Publications— Fine  ArU,  Exhibitions, 
Reports  of  Learned  Societies — Historical  Chronicle — Obiti/art, 
with  Blemoirs  of  Lord  Teignmouth,  Sir  G.  Bisnhopp,  Dean  of 
KUmore,  Richard  Martin.  Esq.  Colonel  Wardle,  Anthony 
Anfrere,  Esq.,  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons,  F.S.A..  Wm.  Sotheby.  Esq.. 
Rev.  Latham  Wainwright,  Rudolph  Ackermann.  Esq..  &c.  &c. 
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POPULAR  NEW  DRAMAS  NOW  FIRST  PUBLISHED. 


On  the  1st  of  May  was  published.  Price  Sixpence,  the  celebrated 
domestic  Drama  of 

LOVE'S    FRAILTIES;     or.PASSION 
AND  RFPENTANCE.  in  Two  Acts. 

By  John  Josaru  Staftoro. 

*»*  One  will  be  produced  every  fortnight  until  the  whole  Is 
eompleted.    The  second  piece  will  be 

"  MY  UNCLE  TOBY.*' 

London :  W.  Kidd,  14,  Chandos  Street,  West  Strand. 


This  day.  Price  only  One  Shilling. 

A     VOICE    FROM    THE    COUNTING-HOUSE. 

**  A  very  comprehensive  title,  explaining,  far  better  than  we 
can  do.  the  nature  and  objects  of  this  excellent  publication." — 

W.  KiDO,  14,  Chandos  street.  West  Strand,  of  whom  may  be 
had.  Just  published. 

«  CRUIKSHANK  r.  SIR  A.  AG  NEW.  Price  Is.  6d. 

"  We  most  earnestly  recommend  this  little  work  to  hjfpoehm- 
driaest  and  all  who  require  fun  at  a  cheap  rate— the  illustrations 
are  humorous  in  the  extreme." — Sunde^  Timet, 


MICROSCOPIC  SCIENCE. 
Published  this  day  In  8vo..  with  300  figures  on  Steel,  price  8s.  6d. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  ANIMALCULF^, 
containing  descriptions  of  nearlv  600  species,  Hith  fUll  in. 
•mictions  for  procuring  and  viewing  them  ;  and  above  300  mag. 
nified  figures.  ByAxDRXW  Pritcharo.  author  of  the  "Mero- 
■copic  Cabinet." 

Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave  Bfaria  Lane. 

This  work  Is  designed  to  give  a  familiar  and  accurate  account 
of  all  that  Is  known  of  these  wonderful  and  Interesting  living 
atoms,  as  revealed  by  the  Microscope,  with  numerous  and 
thIthAil  drawings  ;  and  to  render  it  complete,  Ehrenberg's 
•yitematic  arrangement  is  added. 


THE    SHILLING    MAGAZINE. 

No.  I.,  for  MAY.  contains  the  following  Original  Articles.— 
I.  A  Colloquial  Essay  on  Modem  Literature,  by  the  late  Air. 
DREW  PiCKBK.- II.  Criminal  Characten,  bv  the  author  of  "  Old 
Bailkt  Expkrixncr." — III.  An  Island  not  mentioned  by 
CapUin  Ross,  bv  Miss  Isabkll  Hill.— IV.  Shakspeare  and 
his  Prefacers.- V.  The  Progress  of  the  Fine  Arts  In  Ffngland.— 
VI.  The  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green. —  VII.  Imprisonment  for 
Debt.— VIII.  My  Clerkship.— IX.  A  Hackney  coach  Adventure. 
—X.  The  Insurrection  at  Barbaboes.— XI.  Calf  Love.  — XII. 
The  Editor  to  his  Readera.  —  XIII.  The  Creation,  a  Poem,  and 
other  Poetical  Pieces. 

"  This  Publication  with  rather  a  rough  exterior,  has  very  good 
matter  In  It.  It  Is.  by  far,  the  best  Radical  Shilling's  worth  that 
we  have  ever  seen  in  the  Literary  market.  Its  uolitlcs  are  evi- 
dently  written  by  an  honest  and  earnest  man  uitn  good  feelings 
in  him.  It  is  quite  the  opposite  of  the  impertinence,  aping  phi- 
losophy  that  we  see  In  the  trashy  things  which  affect  Science  and 
Republicanism.  We  must  have  an  extract  from  Its  political  ar- 
ticle  soon ;  meanwhile,  let  our  readera  rejoice  over  the  following 
admirable  passage  in  an  article  on  *  Shakspeare  and  his  Pre- 
facera.'"- TAe  Albion  Evening  Paper,  (of  Tory  politics.) 

"  This  periodical  has,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Honoruable 
Member  for  Oldhan,  (who  It  appean  from  a  clever  address  by 
the  editor,  promises  to  contribute  articles)  assumed  Its  present 
designation.  It  exhibits  no  falling  off  In  the  merit  and  tact 
of  iu  contributon." — Momtng  Advertiter,  (A  Radical  Morning 
Paper.) 

••  A  very  clever  number.**— T%tf  Sun,  (A  Whig  Evening  Paper.) 

Published  by  J.  Picken.  13.  King  WllUam-street,  Strand, 
and  11,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street. 


THIRTY   PAGES 

FOR 

THE   TRADES'    UNIONS, 

By  A  Mastkr  Tailor. 

"  Tbe  labourer  Is  worthy  of  his  hire.'* 

Sold  by  aU  Booksellera. 


The  only  Books  of  the  kind — Just  PubUshed,  and  for  sale  by 
the  principal  Booksellera,  price  21s..  in  royal  duodecimo, 
printed  In  two  columns,  in  a  beautlAil  pearl  type,  and  ele- 
gantly  bound  in  cloth. 

A  UNIVERSAL,  PRONOUNCING. 
and  CRITICAL  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY, 
upon  an  entirely  new  plan;  containing  above  30,000  words, 
phrases.  &c.  not  lu  any  lexicographer.  To  which  is  added,  for 
the  use  of  the  British  and  American  Na\1es,  a  Dictionary  of 
French  and  English  sea-terms  and  phrases. 

By  N.  G.  Dcnsr. 

Also,  price  24s.  in  two  large  octevo  volumes,  the  I3th  edition  of 

••  Nature  Displayed  in  her  mode  of  Teaching  Language  to  Man  t 

adapted  to  the  French." 

Mr.  Duftef  has  conferred  a  benefit  on  mankind.**— Scotonon. 

y   Schools  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 


Just  publtehed.  In  two  thick  Volumes,  small  Svo.,  with  a  correct 
Map  of  the  Colony. 

nPHE     HISTORY    OF     NEW     SOUTH     WALES, 

By  JoHK  Danmorb  Lano,  D.D. 

Principal  of  the  Australian  College,  and  senior  Minister  of  the 

Scotch  Church.  N«w  South  Wales. 

'*We  have  seen  the  land,  and  behold  it  Is  very  good.**— 

Judges.  x»lli.».  * 

IL 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

Flnt  Series— EGYPT.    In  2  Vols,  post  Svo. 

III. 

Volume  Fourth  of  Allah  CuKwiHoaAM'a  Edition  of 

ROBERT     BURNS. 

VoU.  I.  II.  and  III.  may  be  had  of  aU  the  Booksellen. 

IV. 

MARTIN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  COLONIES. 

Volume  I.  being  possessions  In  Asia. 

V. 

NEW  RUSSIAN  NOVEL. 

In  3  Vols,  post  Svo. 

THE  YOUNG  MUSCOVITE. 

Edited  by  Caftain  Cbamirr,  R.  N. 

VI. 

THE  LAST  WORKS  OF  JOHN  GALT,  Esq. 

Comprising  his  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  hU  POEMS,  and 

STORIES  OF  THE  STUDY. 

Cochrane  and  M'Crone,  1 1,  Waterloo-Place. 


THE      KING'S       PICTURES 

of  the  BATTLE  of  TRAFALGAR,  painted  by  W.  J. 
HvooiNs.  (Marine  Painter  to  his  Majesty;  and  exhibited  bf 
permission  of  his  Most  Gracious  Mi^estv,  with  a  oallkrt  of 
SUPRRB  rAiicTiNos.  amongst  which  are  the  celebrated  Cherubim 
and  Seraphim  of  Correggio.  taken  ftt>m  the  VaUcan  by  Napoleon, 
forming  the  Third  Annual  Exhibition.  Exbtrr  Hall,  Strand.— 
Admittance  to  both  One  Shilling. 


OELL'S  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE 
JJ  A  LONDON  JOURNAL  of  LITERATURE.  SCIENCE, 
and  the  FINE  ARTS ;  Sixteen  largt  Quarto  Pages.  Price  Two- 
pence: published  every  Saturday. 

The  Proprictora  have  great  pleasure  in  Informing  the  Public 
that,  ttc  extreme  lowness  of  price  originally  fixed  on  thU  Blaga. 
tine  has  had  the  desired  effect  of  ensuring  a  large  dnmlatlon. 
which  already  amounts  to 

10,300  \irSEKLY 

and  is  rapkUy  increasing  every  week. 

To  afford  fkdUty  to  AdvcrUsers,  the  foUowIng  Scale  or 
Charoks  has  been  decided  on : 

«.    tf. 

Space  of  Six  IJnes.  and  under 3    6 

Each  addiUonal  Line  up  to  Twenty   ....  0    4 

Every  Five  Lines  beyond 1    6 

*i^*  All  Advertiscnents  must  be  sent  to  the  Office  on  the  Wea. 

ncsday  preceding  the  day  of  publication. 

Office.  II.  Crane  Court.  Fleet  Street. 


Just  published.  Part  II.,   Price  6d.,    to  be  conUnued  erery 

Fortnight,  of 
rpHE   LIBRARY  OF  POPULAR  INSTRUCTION  ; 
-■-   comprising  Elementary  Treatises  on  Scientific  Subjects, 
divested  of  Technicalities,  and  adapted  to  all  degrees  of  IntelU. 
genoe.  on  the  same  plan,  and  partly  translated  from  the  **  Bib-  . 
Ilotheque  Populalre."  published  by 
M.  Arago  M. 

J.  P.  de  Beranger 
Duke  de  Bassano 
Count  Alex,  de  la  Borde 
F.  Cuvier 
E.  Duchatalet 
C.  Dupin 
Gay-  Lussac 

And  other  distinguished  Statesmen  and  PhlkMophen  in  Paris. 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  P.  LITCHFIELD. 

PART  I.— THE  ELEMENTS  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

PART  IL^OUTLINES  OF  GEOLOGY. 

NOTICE. 


.  Geoffroy  St.  HUahre 
De  Jussleu 
Las  Casas 
OrfiU 
Parisot 
Villerme 
AJasson  de  Grandsagne 


In  offering  this  Library  to  the  British  public,  the  Proprieton 
beg  to  remark  that  they  have  been  induced  to  enter  upon  its 
publication  partly  In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  success 
which  has  attended  the  *'  Blbllotheque,"  published  by  the  above 
celebrated  men  in  France,  but  principally  (Vom  the  coavictlon  of 
the  necessity  of  a  similar  work  b  England.  Knowledge  has  beeo 
called  the  key  .stone  of  the  arch  of  dviUsation ;  up  to  a  late  pe. 
riod  It  has  been  but  too  much  defaced  by  technicality,  and  the 
difficulties  which  attended  ita  acquisition.  It  n-as  the  desire  of 
relieving  science  from  their  encumbrances  that  Dr.  Amott.  Mr. 
Babbage.  and  a  host  of  other  learned  and  excellent  men.  com- 
menced their  laboura ;  and  it  Is  a  humble  but  honest  helpmate 
In  the  same  rineyard,  that  **  The  Library  of  Popular  InstrucUon*' 
beffins  ita  career. 

In  the  course  of  tbehr  publication,  the  Proprieton  Intend  to 
draw  largely  ftt>m  the  parent  stock,  the  "Blbllotheque  Popu. 
laire.**  A  literal  translation  of  this  work  would  be  inexpedient, 
because  of  Ita  purely  national  character,  and  because  also  of  the 
different  opinions  entertained  on  particular  pointa  by  the  learned 
of  both  countries.  On  some  snbjecta,  as  geology,  soology.  &c., 
entirely  new  treatises  will  be  written.  In  that  of  xoology,  for  In. 
stance,  the  principles  of  the  sciences  will  be  fint  explained,  and 
then  again  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  history  and  hablta  of 
animals.  In  the  hope  that,  by  mixing  the  **  dulce  et  utile, **  the 
subject  will  be  divested  of  ita  dryness,  and  rendered  more  in. 
Titing  and  easy  of  comprehension. 

"The  Library  of  Popular  Instruction**  will  for  the  future  be 
published  regularly  every  Fortnight,  at  6d.  each  Part. 

Published  by  Sparrow  and  Co..  at  the  Bell's  Weekly  Magaslne 
Office.  1 1  Crane.court.  Fleet-street. 
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Price  Three  Halfpence 


THOUGHTS  IN  BED  UPON  WAKING  AND 
RISING. 

AW  "'NmCATOR*'   IN   VERSE.* 

Tis  dawn  ^  nay  dar^ligbt  certain  ;  I  know  not 
If  biigbt  Off  duU  i  but  tbe  wbite  window  ibovrg 
Difference  from  darkness,  and  die  world  goes  round 
In  order,  safe  witbin  tbe  force,  of  God, 
And  gentle  ligbt  is  sweet  for  its  own  sake. 

A  moment  yet,  fair  day. — Witbin  tbis  force, 
Calm  in  tiy  Tery  weakness,  and  desiring, 
I  trust,  wbat  it  desires,  do  L  awbile 
Enclose  me  in  a  prayer  of  lovingness 
For  me,  and  for  my  friends,  and  all  mankind. 

Mine  eyes  re-open,  blest.     How  well  tbose  birds, 

Tbe  little  angels  of  tbe  trees,  rejoin 

One's  conscioasness  of  eartb  I    What  pure  good- morrow  ! 

*l'is  fit  that  tbe  first  tongue  which  speaks  to  us 

Of  day-light,  should  speuk  beauteouidy.    'J'rue  love 

Does  tliis,  and  will  not  miss  so  sweet  a  time. 

Turning  it  face  to  face,  and  ending  prayer 

Witb  blessing  realiz'd.     Wise  sire  was  be,f 

And  bad  (no  wonder)  a  wise  loving  son. 

Who  every  morning,  breathing  in  a  flute, 

Took  tbe  sleep  softly  from  bis  infant's  eyes, 

Disposing  thus  bis  spirit  to  accord. 

Parents  beside  their  infants'  beds  are  Gods : 

They  do  them  good,  awaking  or  asleep. 

Ere  the  small  mortals  know  them.     Who  shall  say, 

Thsit  spirits  divine  stoop  not  in  pity  thus 

Over  the  parents  too,  in  their  distress. 

Their  children  grey  ;  and  out  of  struggling  dreams 

Wake  them  to  some  strange  face  of  hope  and  joy, 

Some  re-assurance  of  regarding  heaven 

Yes  ;  light  is  lovely  for  its  own  good  sake. 
Morning  is  morning  still,  clouded  or  fair. 
He  wants  his  cure  indeed  from  Nature's  breast. 
Wants  air,  and  movement,  and  a  natural  life. 
Or  innocence  regain'd  from  patient  thoughts. 
To  whom  tbe  daylight's  reappearance  mild 
Comes  like  a  blow, — like  a  dread  taskmaster 
Waking  his  slave,  who  sees  bis  load,  and  groans. 
For  me,  whom  Love  and  no  unloving  need 
Have  taught  the  treasures  found  in  daily  things, 
I  count  the  mommg  bright,  if  I  but  hear 
One  bird's  voice  sparkle  (for  the  voice  of  birds, 
By  fine  analogy  of  sound  with  sight, 
Surely  does  sparkle,  making  brilliant  cheer 
Congenial  with  the  sunbeams) ;  and  if  bird 
Nor  sanheam  is  abroad,  but  listening  more 
I  hear  tbe  windows  thick  with  wateriness, 
Whitth  ever  and  anon  the  gusty  hand 
Of  the  dark  wind  flings  full,  I  make  my  mom 
Still  beauteous  if  I  please,  with  sunny  help 
Of  books  or  my  own  thoughts  ',  sending  them  op 
Lik(«  nymphs  above  the  sea  of  atmosphere, 
To  virarra  their  winking  cheeks  against  the  sun. 
And  laugh  'twixt  islands  of  the  mountain  tops. 
Or  else  my  morning  breaks  for'me  in  bloom 
Out  of  old  Greece,  twice  glowing  witb  some  love 
Of  sweet  Aurora  midst  the  lily  dews  : 
Or  with  the  tumbling  freshness  of  the  seas 
Am  I,  witb  slippery  porpuser,  and  mirth 
Of  the  wide  breathing  of  the  rough  serene 

*  It  Is  not  meant  by  this,  that  the  nreflent  Indicator  !t  a  vcrtifl. 
cation  of  a  former  one,  but  that  it  is  an  original  verge  eetay, 
ivrltteu  in  the  spirit  of  tbe  paper  tuidet  that  name 

t  Montaigne's  father. 

rSPAIlKOW  AND  CO.  CRANE  COURl.] 


Tossing  the  seaman's  house,  whose  sides  are  toucb'd 
With  the  warm  beav*n,  after  a  night  of  wet: 
Or  rising  where  the  sun  does,  I  behold, 
Entbron'd,  the  Persian  with  his  jewelry. 
True  "  Brother  of  the  Sun,"  if  only  then. 
And  giving  beam  for  beam,  awake  and  high. 
While  tbe  dull  princes  of  tbe  West  lie  blowc'd. 

Tis  fine  to  think,  that  witb  tbe  earliest  sun. 

Not  kings  alone,  but  the  whole  East  is  up, 

In  tbis  well  meriting  its  orient  name. 

So  rose  the  patriarchs,  and  sate  witb  heaven 

Under  the  oaks  they  planted.    So  rise  now 

All  that  pretend  to  patriarchal  bloom. 

Agreeing  all,  if  in  nought  else,  to  mako 

Each  day  tbe  symbol  and  part  integral 

Of  tbe  whole  life,  and  so  to  morning  life 

Each  day  restor'd,  catching  tbe  quick  blood  round. 

Till  sweet  and  late  it  stop,  not  dogg'd  midway. 

Nor  jarring  with  the  swift  smooth  soul  o'  the  world. 

Some  right  have  the  twift-blooded  to  be  proud. 

Not  in  poor  scorn,  or  low  comparison 

With  wbat  is  under  them  (which  stoope  them  lower) 

But  in  tbe  joy  of  lofty  company 

Right-strength *d,  and  all  fair  planetary  things 

That  dance  with  heav'n.     I've  risen  in  winter-time 

Before  the  dawn,  and  making  me  a  bower 

Of  warmth  and  light  with  candle  and  with  fire, 

Saird  in  the  climate  like  a  shrouded  god. 

Lord  of  the  day  before  me,  and  at  timet 

Peering  betwixt  my  curtains  out  on  eartb 

Fast  sleeping,  and  with  blocks  of  bouses  black. 

Till  to  myself  I  almost  feign'd  to  seem 

Proud  o'er  my  prostrate  kind  ;  and  partly  did. 

Because  of  my  good  will,  and  a  good  task. 

And  yet,  thus  warring  against  indolence 
And  ease,  as  I  get  up,  with  sprightly  words, 
Like  medicinal  arrows  of  the  sun. 
Shall  I  pretend,  with  tbe  unfeeling  need 
Of  one  who  rides  through  battle,  to  partake 
No  sympathy  with  those  whom  I  leave  lying  \ 
No  thought,  ye  powers  of  habit  and  sweet  sleep 
And  sweet  remorse,  for  bed !  catholic  bed ! 
The  universal,  wilful,  sweet,  stretcb'd  bed  ! 
Bed,  that  lays  prostrate  half  tbe  world  in  turn, 
And  bugs  us  in  a  heav'n  of  our  own  arms  ? 


Let  me  lie  still  awhile,  and  moot  that  point, 
The  bed-clotbes  o'er  my  ear.    Tis  charity. 
Impartial  sense  ^  one  would  taste  all  like  others. 
To  judge  them  rightly*    What  a  turn  is  this. 
One's  back  to  the  window !    How  it  makes  all  new. 
Bringing  a  second  and  soft  cnrtain'd  night 
Ov^r  one's  smiling  eyelids  t    What  old  warmth, 
Touch'd  with  new  coohiess  at  the  hand  or  knee  1 
What  a  next  half-an*hoar  t 

Now  is  the  bouse 
Risen  before  me,  and  I  find  my  rest. 
By  contrast  of  their  mere  activity. 
Grow  sweeter,    lliey,  methinks,  are  forc'd  to  rise. 
And  I,  not  being  forc'd,  taste  freedom  more. 
I  doze,  1  fix  myself,  I  turn  again, 
Waking ;  then  turn  upon  my  back,  and  keep 
'J  he  middle  of  the  bed,  from  a  nice  sense 
Of  equal  reasoning  ;  and  do  find  withal 
I1iat  such  as  marvel  how  vivacious  men 
Can  lie  awake,  have  not  vivacity. 
But' from  gross  need  of  life  and  motion,  hurt 


A  lively  cause..    Oh  these  are  not  the  wits 
To  tax  ingenicma  bed  I    Life  livelier  still 
Than  wbat  lies  smiling  in  us,  must  do  that, — 
Birds,  sunbeams,  habits,  duties,  all  at  once, — 
Or  journey,  or  another's  journey  help'd  j 
Or  friend  who  comes  to  breakfast,  and  who  piques 
Our  friendship  and  our  emulation  both  ; 
Or  laughing  children  ;  or  a  sudden  voice. 
Sudden,  and  strange,  and  well  knovim,  and  belov'd, 
And  lond  (as  far  as  such  sweet  voice  cam  be) 
That  comes  before  her  letter,  and!  fills  all 
Tbe  stmny  house  with  ligbtaomo  womanhood. 

Dull  admonition  provokes  opposition. 

(This  is  a  proverb  in  the  style  of  Swift, 

Who  made  old  sayings  aa  he  wanted  them.) 

No  life  in  lying  still!     Why  we  may  lie, 

(We  who  have  any  ubiquity  of  spirit) 

And  still  roll  round  wi'  the  earth  :  we  can  turn  swift 

Tbe  comer  of  dull  night,  and  so  be  whirl'd 

Full  in  the  face  of  morning,  with  a  flash 

Sudden  as  Alpine  tops  to  eagles'  e^es: 

We  can  be  up  with  every  bee,  bird,  peasant ; 

Bounding  witb  deer,  suck'd  up  to  bcav'n  with  larks. 

Careering  witb  vrild  steeds,  dashing  with  waves 

'Gainst  tbe  short  breath  of  the  fresh  laughing  mom. 

A  little  leaven,  saith  a  reverend  text, 

Leaveneth  a  lump.    Not  long  since' liv'd  a  lump 

Of  round  humanity,  nay,  liveth  still. 

And  ever  shall,  long  as  tbe  Seasons  roll 

And  clouds  drop  fatness,  who  vrith.his  sweet  leaven 

Of  lazy  and  luinrions  sympathy 

With  all  sweet  things,  might  have  sufficed,  alone. 

To  shew  how  quick  and  dulcet  at  the  core 

A  slugabed  can  be.*    **  Falsely  luxurious  I 

Will  not  man  wake  1"  cried  he ;  then  turning,  lay 

In  bed  till  twelve ;  and  sauntering,  when  he  rose. 

Into  bis  garden,  slipper'd,  and  with  hands 

Each  in  a  waistcoat  pocket  (so  that  al 

Might  yet  repose  that  could)  was  seen,  one'  mom. 

Eating  a  wondering  peach  from  off  the  tree. 

He  said  he  had  **  no  motive*'  to  rise  soon. 

*'  And  why  should  he  have  ris'n  ?"  sharply  enquired 

Tbe  critic,  sage  in  his  goodnatured  spleen 

Against  the  shallow :  **  what  bad  he  to  do, 

After  delightiiig  us  with  deathless  books, 

But  to  lie  on,  wrapp'd  in  bis  ease  and  fame. 

And  have  his  feast  out  ?"  f    Nothing — but  to  lie 

Still  longer,  and  with  thrice  bis  feast  of  fame. 

And  half  his  fat ; — could  all  that  moulded  him. 

Blood,  breeding,  habit,  and  his  ancestors. 

And  e'en  the  very  plumpness  of  his  verse. 

Hare  let  him ;  so  with  Wieland  to  bare  shaken 

His  silver  locks  at  eighty  with  mild  mirth ; 

Or  died,  as  Titian,  'midst  his  colours,  did. 

Nipt  in  bb  reverend  bloom  by  a  mischance 

At  ninety-nine  I    But  circumstance  and  habit. 

Like  secret  mistresses,  clasp  mightiest  men. 

Much  more  these  teachers  of  soft  sympathy. 

Whose  world  were  yet  the  best,  were  all  made  smooth 

And  acquiescence  justice  ;  and  they  speak 

E'en  now  a  voice,  which,  in  tbe  echo  growa 

Stronger  than  victory  blowing  through  a  town. 

Because  none  bate  it. 

Lie  then,  if  ye  will, 
Te  gentle,  and  ye  jovial,  and  like  him 


*  Themson,  author  of  the  f 

t  See  »  DSMage  in  IIiizUtt*t  ^iM^lW* 
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Moot  the  iweet  point,  if  fortonw  gi»e  je  leav*. 

iind  no  wrong'd  future  mar  the  twice-heap'd  down 

Pluck'd  from  the  heart  of  hours,  yet  in  the  neit. 

Lie  on»  je  oId»  and  cold,  aud  cofy  ;  lie, 

Te  thin  whose  bones  want  clothing ;  and  ye  fat. 

Yourselves  a  bed  for  jollity;  and  lie, 

Te  who  last  night  forgot  that  it  was  night. 

The  wine  discours'd  so  well ;  and  all  in  short 

Who  with  excuse  or  none  (none  being  best. 

Because  the  sweet  will  then  is  most  unmixed) 

Wake  but  to  differ  with  oldf  moral  dawn. 

And,  like  a  lorer,  who  more  fondly  clasps 

His  mistress  blam*d,  turn  closer  to  dear  bed. 

All  must  have  justice  done  to  them,  ere  all 

Can  feel  for  all :  and  this  being  done  to  you, 

Tc  captires  of  embracing  circumstance 

And  o'ergmwn  leisure,  think,  I  pray  you,  tenderly. 

As  the  sweet  poet  did,  of  those  whose  wants. 

Or  other  dread-yoic'd  calls  on  waking  eyes, 

(In  which  perhaps  a  tear  has  dreamt  all  night) 

Suffer  not  ev'n  to  suffer  from  repose. 

So  dire  their  load,  and  to  be  balanc*d  erer. 

Think  of  them  when  ye  rise  ;  and  teach,  like  him, 

Justice,  and  truth,  and  better  measurement 

Of  ease  to  all  ■,  so  shall  they  gladly  see 

Tour  happier  lot  meantime,  till  rights  go  round, 

And  some  blest  mom,  ye,  they,  and  the  whole  earth 

Shall  be  rejoic'd  to  rise,  because  the  earth 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  shall  spin  perfectly 

In  the  pleas*d  ear  of  Him  that  made  Endeavour. 

Like  smiles  and  tears  upon  an  infant's  face. 
Who  wonders  at  himself,  and  at  such  things 
In  faces  round  hira,  my  swift  thoughts  are  miz*d. 
Tia  natural  to  me ;  nor  unnatural 
To  any  human  heart,  deeply  conceiving 
Sorrow  or  mirth.    May  it  be  harsh  to  none* 


THIRD  WBEK  IN  MAY. 

'more  flowers. 

We  can  no  more  help  turning  to  Mr.  Howitt*s  pages 
this  week  for  another  extract,  than  we  can  into  the  fields 
themselves.  They  are  truly  vernal,  rich  in  hopes  of 
every  kind,  and 

The  bloe  »lcy  bends  over  all: — 
a  cheerful  religion  is  upon  them.  A  kind  and  embracing 
heaven  looks  down  ;  a  glad  and  grateful  earth  look^  up. 
Those  writers  who  omit  a  sense  of  the  unknown  world 
in  their  books,  (provided  it  be  a  kindly  one)  and  of  the 
great  spirit  of  beauty  and  beneficence  which  causes  all 
the  lovely  things  we  behold,  might  as  well  omit  the  sky 
in  their  landscapes,  and  go  looking  strait-forward  or 
downward  without  the  power  of  raising  their  eyes.  To 
be  always  unconscious  of  what  is  invisible  round  about 
us,  or  remote,  is  in  some  sense,  to  be  ignorant  of  what 
we  see ;  for  it  prevents  us  from  seeing  the  most  delicate 
aud  suggestive  part  of  its  own  beauty,  and  the  innume- 
rable images  of  fancy  and  delight  which  play  round  it 

As  to  flowers,  which  are  endless  in  their  suggestions, 
and  about  which  we  could  hear  endless  talk  from  such 
writers  as  Mr.  Howitt,  we  have  often  had  a  fancy 
respecting  their  origin,  of  which  he  has  reminded  us  by 
speaking  of  them  as  among  the  ''minor  creations." 
'i  hey  sei-m  as  if  the  younger  portion  of  angels — ^the  child- 
hood of  heaven — had  bad  a  part  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  assigned  to  them,  and  that  tliey  made  the  flowers. 
— And  yet  who  could  so  well  know  how  to  please  them, 
as  he  who  made  them<elves  1 

••  'llje  retnm  of  May  again  brinjrs  over  ns  a  livine 
scene  of  the  loveliness  and  delightlulness  ol  flowers.  Ot 
all  the  minor  creations  of  God,  they  seem  to  bo  most 
completely  the  effusions  of  his  love,  of  beauty,  grace, 
and  joy.  Of  all  the  natural  objects  which  surround  us, 
they  are  the  least  connected  with  our  absolute  necessi- 
ties. Vegetation  might  proceed,  the  earth  might  be 
clothed  with  a  sober  green  ;  all  the  processes  of  fmcti 
fication  might  be  perfected  with  being  attended  by  the 
glory  with  which  the  flower  is  crowned  ;  but  beauty  and 
fragrance  are  poured  abroad  over  the  earth  in  blossoms 
of  endless  varieties,  radiant  evidences  of  the  boundless 
benevolence  of  the  Deity.  They  are  made  solely*  to 
gladden  the  lieart  of  man,  for  a  light  to  his  eyes,  for  a 
living  ins)>iration  of  grac«r  to  his  spirit,  for  a  perpetual 
admiration.  And  accordingly  they  seise  on  our  Affec- 
tions the  first  moment  that  we  behold  them.  With  what 
eagerness  do  very  infanu  grasp  at  flowers !  As  they  be- 

•  ThU  tMcrtion  It  •  little  hasty:  for  how  can  we  tcU  with 
what  eye*,  or  nuknown  fteline*,  the  insects,  at  well  as  other 
srtatarcs  may  not  regard  the  flower t 


come  older,  they  would  live  for  ever  smongst  them* 
They  bound  about  in  the  flowery  meadows  like  young 
fawns;  they  gather  all  they  come  near;  they  collect 
heaps ;  they  sit  among  them,  and  sort  them,  and  sing 
over  them,  and  caress  them,  till  they  perish  in  their 
grasp. 

Tliis  sweet  May  morning 

The  children  are  pulling 

On  every  side. 

In  a  thousand  valleys  far  and  wide 

Fresh  flowers.        Wordtworth. 

We  see  them  coming  wearily  into  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages with  their  pinafores  full,  and  with  posies  half  as 
large  as  themselves.  We  trace  them  in  shady  lanes,  in 
the  grass  of  far>off  fields,  by  the  treasures  they  hare 
gathered  and  left  behind,  lured  on  by  others  still 
brighter.  As  they  grow  up  to  maturity,  they  assume, 
in  their  eyes,  new  characters  and  beauties.  Then  they 
are  strewn  around  them,  the  poetry  of  the  earth.  They 
become  invested  by  a  multituae  of  associations  with  in- 
numerable spells  of  power  over  the  human  heart ;  they 
are  to  us  memorials  of  the  jovs,  sorrows,  hopes,  and 
triumphs  of  our  forefathers ;  they  are,  to  all  nations, 
the  emblems  of  youth  in  its  loveliness  and  purity. 

The  ancient  Ureeks,  whose  souls  pre-eminently  sym- 
pathized with  the  spirit  of  grace  and  beauty  in  eveiy 
thing,  were  enthusiastic  in  their  love,  and  lavish  in  their 
use  of  flowers.  They  scattered  them  in  the  porticoes  of 
their  temples,  they  were  offered  on  the  altars  of  some 
of  their  deities ;  they  were  strewed  in  the  conqueror's 
path ;  on  all  occasions  of  festivity  and  rejoicing  they 
were  strewn  about,  or  worn  in  garlands. 

It  was  the  custom  then  to  bring  away 

The  bride  from  home  at  blushing  abut  of  day ; 

Veiled,  in  a  chariot,  heralded  along 

By  strewn  flowers,  torches,  and  a  marriage  song. 

Keat». 

The  guests  at  banquets  were  crowned  with  them. 

Garlands  of  every  green  and  every  scent 

From  Tales  deflowered,  or  forest  trees  brandi-rent. 

In  basketa  of  bright  oaiered  gold  were  brought. 

High  aa  the  bandies  heaped ;  to  suit  the  thought 

Of  every  guest,  that  each  as  he  did  please 

Might  fhacy  fit  his  brows,  sUk  pillowed  at  his  ease. 

Keat§. 

The  bowl  was  wreathed  with  them,  and  wherever 
they  wished  to  throw  beauty,  and  to  express  gladness, 
like  sunshine  thoy  cast  flowers.  Som«*tliing  of  the  same 
■pirit  seems  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews. 
"  Let  us  fill  ourselves,  says  Solomon,  "  with  costly 
wine  and  ointments ;  and  let  no  flower  of  the  spring 
pass  by  us.  Let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rose-buds 
before  they  be  withered."  But  amongst  that  solemn  and 
poetical  people  they  were  commonly  regarded  in  another 
and  higher  sense,  they  were  the  favourite  symbols  of  the 
beauty  and  the  fragility  of  life.  Man  is  compared  to 
the  flower  of  the  field,  and  it  is  added,  '*  the  grass 
witheretti,  the  flower  fadeth,**  But  of  all  the  poetry 
ever  dniwn  from  flowertt,  none  is  so  beautiful,  none  is 
so  sublime,  none  is  so  imbued  with  that  very  spirit  in 
which  they  were  made  as  that  of  Christ.  "  And  why 
tike  ye  thought  for  raiment?  Consider  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  how  tliey  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin, 
and  yet,  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Wherefore, 
if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is, 
and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  be  not  much 
more  clothe  you.  O  ye  of  little  faith !"  The  sentiment 
built  upon  this,  entire  dependance  on  the  goodness  of 
the  Creator,  is  one  of  the  lights  of  our  existence,  and 
could  only  have  been  uttered  by  Christ ;  but  we  have 
here  also  the  expression  of  the  very  spirit  of  beauty 
in  which  flowers  were  created;  a  spirit  so  boundless 
and  overflowing  that  it  delighu  to  enliven  and  adorn 
with  these  riant  creatures  of  sunshine  the  solitary  places 
of  the  earth  ;  to  scatter  them  by  myriads  over  the  very 
desert  *' where  no  man  is;  on  the  wilderness  where 
there  is  no  man;^  sending  rain,  "to  satisfy  the  deso- 
late and  waste  ground,  and  to  cause  the  bud  of  the 
tender  herb  to  spring  forth ''^ 

In  our  conSued  notions  we  are  oft^n  led  to  won- 
der why 

Full  many  a  flower  Is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  ita  fkvgrance  on  the  desert  air  f 

why  beauty,  and  flowers,  and  fruit,  should  be  scattered 
so  exuberantly  where  there  are  none  to  enjoy  them. 
But  the  thoughu  of  the  Almighty  are  not  as  our 
thouzhu.  He  sees  them  ;  he  doubtlessly  delights  to 
behold  the  beauty  of  his  handiworks,  and  rejoices  in 
that  tide  of  glory  which  be  has  caused  to  flow  wide 
through  the  universe^  We  anow  not,  either,  what 
spiritual  eyes  besides  may  trenoid  tnem ;  for  pieasant  is 
the  belief,  that 

Myriads  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 

And  how  often  does  the  gladness  of  uninhabited 
lands  refresh  the  heart  of  the  solitary  traveller  !  When 
the  distant  and  sea-tired  voyager  suddenly  descries  the 
blue-mountain  tops,  and  the  lofty  crest  of  the  palm-tree, 
and  make«  some  green  and  pleasant  island,  where  the 
verdant  and  blossoming  forest  boughs  wave  in  the  spicy 
gale  ;  where  the  living  waters  leap  from  the  rocks,  and 
millions  of  new  and  resplendant  flowers  brighten  the 
fresh  sward,  what  then  is  the  joy  of  his  heart !  To 
omnipotence  creation  cost»  not  an  effort,  but  to  the  deso- 
late and  weary  how  iromense  is  the  happiness  thus 
prepared  in  the  wilderness !  Who  does  not  recollect 
the  exultation  ofVaillant  over  a  flower  in  the  torrid 
wastes  of  Africa  1  A  mRgnificent  lily,  which,  growing 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  filled  the  air  far  around  with  its 
delicious  ingrtaice,   and,    as  he  observes,  had  been 


respected  by  all  the  animals  of  the  district,  and  seemed 
defended  even  by  its  beauty.  I'be  affecting  mention  of 
the  influenco  of  a  flower  upon  his  mind  in  a  time  of 
suffering  and  desp<mdency,  in  the  heart  of  the  tame 
savage  continent,  by  Mungo  Park,  is  familiar  to  every 
one. 

Id  the  East,  flowers  are  made  to  speak  the  language 
of  sentiment.  The  custom  of  embellishing  houses  ahc 
larnisbing  tables  with  them  is  nnquestiooably  eastern 
Perhaps  the  warmer  countries  of  Europe  are  less  in  th* 
use  of  them  than  they  were  formerly.  Boccaccio  ulka 
of  them  being  disposed  even  in  bedchambers ;  **  K  nellc 
camere  i  letti  fatti,  e  ogni  cosa  di  fiori,  auali  oella 
etagione  si  potevaoo  avere,  piena  ;'**  and  at  the  table  of 
the  narrators  of  the  Decameron  storie«,  «•  "  Ot;ni  cosa 
di  fiori  di  qinestra  coperta.**t  In  Englaod  they  are  much 
less  used  than  on  the  continent^  and  much  less  than  they 
were  by  our  ancestors.  On  May-day,  at  Whitsuntide, 
and  on  other  holiday  occasions,  the  houses  were  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  them,  and  they  were  ttrewR 
before  the  door. 

Over  the  extinction  of  many  popular  customs,  I  can- 
not bring  myself  to  grieve ;  but  there  is  something  se 
pure  and  beautiful  in  the  plentiful  use  of  flowers,  that  I 
cannot  but  lament  the  decay  of  these.  Perhaps  the  mott 
touching  of  our  popular  use  of  flowers  is  that  of  strewing 
the  dead  with  them,  designating  the  age,  sex,  or  other 
particular  circumstances,  hj  different  flowers.  How 
expressive  in  the  hand  of  a  fair  young  girl,  cut  off  in  her 
early  spring,  are  a  few  pure  and  drooping  snow-drops, 
an  image  exquisitely  employed  by  Chantrey  in  nil 
celebrated  piece  of  sculpture  —  the  two  Children  at 
Litchfield.  Let  the  pensile  lily  of  the  valley  for  ever 
speak  of  the  gentle  maid  that  has  been  stricken  down 
in  her  May  ;  and  i.he  fair  white  lily,  of  the  youth  shorn 
in  his  unsullied  strength  :  and  let  those  who  have  passed 
through  the  varieties  of  time  have 

^lowers  of  all  hues,  and  with  its  thorn  the  rose. 

But  even  this  tender  custom  is  on  the  decline,  fnm  a 
needless  notion  that  they  generate  insects,  and  tend  to 
destroy  the  body  they  adorn.  In  reality,  however,  the 
love  of  flowers  never  was  stronger  in  any  age  or  natioik 
than  in  ours.  We  have,  perhaps,  less  love  of  showy 
festivity  than  our  ancestors,  but  we  have  more  poetry 
and  sentiment  amongst  the  people  at  large.  We  have 
conveyed  from  every  region  iu  most  curious  and  splen- 
did plants ;  and  such  is  the  poetical  perception  of  natc- 
ral  beauty  in  the  general  mind,  that  wherever  our  wile 
flowers  spring  up,  in  the  grass,  on  the  overhanging 
banks  of  the  wild  brook,  or  in  the  mossy  shade  of  the 
forest,  there  are  admiring  eyes  to  behold  them. 

BIRTUDATl. 

May  15th,  1551,  W^illiam  Camden,  the  historian  and 
antiquary,  bom  at  Ix>udon,  one  of  the  fine  old  earnest 
writers  of  the  greatest  age  of  English  literature,  whea 
knowledge,  and  faith  in  the  beautiful,  went  hand  in 
hand.  He  was  educated  first  at  Christ  Hospital,  then 
at  St.  PauPs  School,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford  ;  and  on 
taking  his  degree  at  that  University,  became  one  of  the 
masters  at  Westminster  School ;  where  among  hia 
pupils  he  had  Ben  Jonson,  who  in  after  life  addressed 
him  the  following  grateful  and  affecting  lines,  which 
considering  the  subject  and  the  writer,  acquire  even 
an  additional   grace  from  a  sprinkle  of  pedantry. 

Camden,  most  reverend  head,  to  whom  I  owe 
All  thftt  I  am  in  arU,aU  that  I  know, 
(How  oothlng's  that!)  to  whom  my  coimtry  owes 
Hie  great  r  nown,  and  name  wherewith  the  got*  it 
Than  thee  the  age  tees  not  a  thing  more  grsive, 
More  high,  moie  holy,  thit  she  more  w«>iiltl  crave. 
What  namv,  what  •kill,  vhit  f^iith  hant  thou  in  thingi  t 
M  h4t  ticht  in  Kearchlng  the  mot  antique  »pring»? 
y/hnt  weight,  and  what  aathonty  in  tliy  speech  I 
Mao  •''arce  can  make  that  doubt,  bo   thou  caosi  teach. 
Pardon  free  trhth ;  and  let  thy  modesty 
Which  conquers  all,  be  once  o'ercome  by  thee. 
Many  of  thine  this  belter  conid  than  I,| 
Bnt  for  their  powers,  accept  my  piety. | 

May  16th,  1469,  at  Florence,  Niccolo  Macchiavelli, 
histonan,  statist,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  one  of  the 
puszles  of  biography.  It  is  not  known  of  his  book  "  The 
rrince,"  whether  he  meant  a  grave  irony,  ridiculing  the 
most  detestable  maxims  of  government,  or  a  serious  re- 
commendation of  them !  Those  who  are  curious  on  the 
subject,  and  do  not  read  Italian,  may  see  his  works  trans* 
lated  by  Fameworih,  in  the  Uriiibh  Museum.  There  ia 
also  a  translation  of  the  **  Prince,"  (if  our  recollection 
does  not  deceive  uh)  by  a  living  writer,  Sir  Jamea 
Byerley.  For  our  paru,  we  gtye  the  acute,  the  deep, 
tmt  simple  mannered  and  courageous  Florentine,  wna 
died  poor,  and  who  endured  the  torture  rather  than 
betray  a  cause,  the  credit  of  having  been  a  man  of  the 
best  intentions,  whatever  he  lorote ;  and  so  thinking,  our 
present  lights  on  the  subject  of  what  is  best  for  mankind  do 
not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  he  intended  any  thing  bit 
an  irony.  Macchiavelli  was  a  wit  as  well  as  a  philo- 
sopher, and  could  openly  banter  when  he  chose  :  let  us 
conclude  he  could  banter  as  well  in  secret. 


*  The  beds,  made  in  the  chambers,  were  strewn  with  all  the 
flowers  in  season. 

t  Covered  all  with  flowers  of  Spanish  broom. 
,  t   An    ancient  and    foreign    mode  of  speaking.      Sgo  quM 
divum  incedo  regina,  says  Juno  in  Virgil — **  1  who  go,  the  q-ietn 
of   the  Gods."     Piu  euperbo  iw,    says  the  modern    Ita  i.tu — 
"  more  proad  goes." 

i  lliit  better  coald  ;  that  is  to  say,  *<coald  do  this  panegyric 
be  ter." 

I  Pitty  in  the  old  Roman  sense,  meaning  a  devoted  afectia«« 
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XIII. — THE   BLACK  ASSIZE. 

Tbi  Black  Assize  at  Oxford,  during  tbe  rei^  of  Eliza- 
b«tb,  was  so  called  ^om  the  circumstance  of  judges, 
jurymen,  nobility,  gentry,  and  the  majority  of  the  persions 
present,  to  tbe  amount  of  near  three  hundred,  sickening 
and  dying,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  they  left  the 
court. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  these  unfortunate  individuals 
were  seized  ;  the  nature,  progress,  treatment,  and  tech- 
nical description  of  their  disease,  it  is  not  (says  the 
author  of  tbe  **  l.ounger's  Common  Place  Book,'*)  in  my 
power  lo  speak  ;  though  to  a  medical  reader  they  would 
afford  a  subject  of  curious  and  useful  inveittigation. 

llkis  destructive  pestilence,  which  readers  who  do  not 
on  every  occasion  hunt  nut  for  mysterious  causes,  would 
naturally  attribute  to  malignant  contagion,  exasperated 
by  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  court, 
daring  three  hot  days  in  July,  was  said  to  be  occasioned 
by  noxious  effluvia,  issuing  from  the  ground,  but  is  at- 
tributed by  Lord  Verulam  to  some  infectious  disease 
brought  out  of  the  prison  ;  as  Sir  Robert  Bell,  the  pre- 
siding Judge  and  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  fre- 
ouenUy  remarked  a  noisome  and  offensive  smell,  and 
domanded  from  whence  it  proceeded,  but  could  obtain 
no  satisfactory  answer.  Thin  awful  and  tremendous 
visiution  is  accounted  for  in  a  singular  way  by  a  It'.irned 
bat  credulous  writer,  strongly  tinctured  with  the 
party  virulence  and  superstition  of  that  period :  *'  At 
this»  the  Black  Assize,  Rowland  Jenks,  a  Popish  recu- 
sant, was  arraigned,  and  finally,  after  a  long  trial,  con- 
damned  to  die,  for  words  seditiously  and  treasonably 
apoken  against  the  queen's  majesty." 

*  **  Wliile  the  chief  baron  pronounced,  in  due  form,  and 
with  accustomed  solemnity,  sentence  of  the  law  on  this 
offender,  a  pestilent  vapour  suddenly  arose  so  almost  as 
to  smother  the  court ;  various  were  the  conjectures  con- 
oemiog  so  rude  and  filthy  an  annoyance,  but  all  lyere  dis- 
tant  from  tbe  mark ;  I  am,  however,  enabled  to  assign  the 
true  cause  on  indisputable  evidence.  A  rare  and  valu- 
able M.S.  came  accidentally  in  my  possession,  collected 
by  an  ancient  gentleman  now  at  York,  and  an  indus- 
trious gatherer  together  of  strange  facts,  who  lived  in 
Oxford  at  the  time  of  this  marvellous  calamity. 

**11iis  curious  observer  asserU  that  the  aforesaid 
Rowland  Jenks  being  sometimes  permitted  by  favour  of 
the  Sheriff,  vho  vtu  tutpeeted  of  leaning  towards  Anti- 
Chr'ut,  to  walk  at  times  abroad,  accompanied  by  an 
under-jailer ;  on  a  certain  occasion,  by  fair  words  and 
well-timed  presents,  prevailed  with  his  keeper  to  call 
with  him  at  an  apothecary's,  to  whom  be  produced  a 
recipe  for  compounding  certain  drugs,  desiring  to  have 
it  ilone  with  all  convenient  speed,  'i'his  person,  on 
viewing  the  paper,  replied  that  the  ingredients  were 
cosily  in  price,  powerful  in  effect,  and  tedious  in  pre- 
paration ;  that  previous  to  such  mischievous  materials 
going  forth,  he  must  be  well  assured  that  they  would  not 
be  mpplied  to  any  unlawful  purpose.  The  prisoner 
made  answer  that  rats  and  other  vermin  had  gnawed 
and  otherwise  defiled  the  few  books  he  bad  been  indulged 
with  since  his  imprisonment,  and  that  the  recipe  in 

Question  was  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  these  animals. 
*he  apothecary  desired  to  retire  a  few  minutes  for  con- 
sideration, during  which  he  copied  the  formula,  and 
speedily  coming  back,  returned  jt,  saying,  that  he  would 
not,  on  any  account,  be  concerned  in  handling  such 
dangerous  weapons. 

**  £ach  particular  article  of  this  strange  commixture 
might  have  been  imparted  to  the  public,  but  they  were 
of  a  nature  so  horribly  deleterious  that  I  feared  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  wicked  and  designing  men  ; 
yet,  it  seems  that  Jenks  did  in  some  way  or  other  get 
his  poisonous  mess  prepared,  and  against  the  day  of 
trial  had  made,  infused  or  interwoven  it  into,  or  with  a 
cotton  wick,  which  on  being  lighted  would  bum  like  a 
candle. 

"  The  moment  sentence  was  passed,  and  he  knew  that 
death  was  unavoidable,  having  provided  bimstelf  with  a 
tinder-bpz  and  steel,  he  lighted  that  infernal  thread 
which  was  to  determine  the  fate  of  so  many,  'llie  dis- 
mal effects  which  ensued  are  upon  record,  and  too  well 
known  to  need  repeating.  Indeed,  whoever  by  chance 
or  by  design  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  the  materials  it 
was  composed  of,  which  I  wish  may  for  ever  be  blotted 
out  and  forgotten,  will  easily  believe  iu  virulent  and 
venomous  effects." 

This  singular  account  is  evidently  penned  by  a  lover 
of  the  marvellous ;  it  will  not  bear  the  touchstone  of 
critidam  or  common  sense ;  and  endeavours  to  go  out  of 
the  road  to  account  for  that,  which,  as  has  been  well  ob- 
served, might  easily,  and  frequently  does  take  place,  as 
the  common  effect  of  pestilential  infection.  It  may  also 
be  asVed,  how  could  the  supposed  perpetrator  of  the 
mischief  prevent  his  suffocating  vapour  from  acting  with 
equal  fatality  to  himself,  his  fellow  prisoners,  on  women 
and  on  children,  numbers  of  whom  were  in  court,  but 
none  ai  all  injured  in  life,  health,  or  limb.  It  is  also 
very  iuiorobable  that  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  who  had  just 
ecei>ea  sentence  of  death,  who  was  of  course  an  object 
of  general  observation,  and  from  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
of  religious  detestation,  that  he  shonld  be  able,  without 
attracting  notice  and  hindrance,  to  strike  a  light,  and 
set  fire  to  his  wick;  every  person  present  must  have 
perceived  from  whence  the  noxious  fume  arose ;  nor 
would  it  have  been  necessary  for  the  Chief  Baron  re- 
peatedly to  ask,  as  he  did,  several  hours  before  Jenks 
was  put  on  his  trial,  from  whence  the  very  disagreeable 
UBjbA  woceeded.    The  Popbh  recusant  perhaps  might 


have  performed  the  part  assigned  to  .him  with  greater 
ease,  had  he  been  furnished  with  phosphorous  matches* 
that  invention  of  modem  science,  which,  in  the  last 
century,  would  have  been  accounted  little  less  than 
magic  or  witchcraft;  an  invention  by  which  the  phi- 
losopher and  the  chemist  have  wondeifully  forwarded 
the  purposes  of  nocturnal  plunderers  and  domestic  as- 
sassins. 

The  cause  of  the  pestilential  affection  remains  buried 
in  obscurity. 


XIY.«>A    YOUTH    IN    CIVILIZED  LIFE,    WHO    LIVED    IN 
TREES    AND   tlOCKS. 

The  personal  strangeness  of  appearance  produced  by 
the  life  which  the  subject  of  the  following  account  was 
obliged  to  lead,  together  with  the  interesting  countenance 
which  it  had  left  him,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
used  to  glide  from  his  wild  home  into  his  proper  one, 
appears  to  as  to  render  the  narrative  affecting. 

All  this  portion  of  the  country,  (says  Mr.  Keppel 
Craven,  in  bis  "  Tour  through  the  Southern  Provinces  of 
Naples,*'  speakin?  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Castella- 
mare),  bears  a  bad  name,  as  offering  secure  retreats  to 
felons  or  homicides,  who,  either  suspected  of  misdeeds, 
or  actually  convicted  of  crimes,  seek  their  safety  in 
temporary  concealment  within  its  mountainous  recesses. 
This  state  of  existence  is  sometimes  so  prolonged  as  to 
become  not  only  supportable,  but  scarcely  irksome  to 
the  inclinations  and  feelings.  An  individual  of  my  ac- 
quaintance who  inhabited  Castellamare,  formed,  in 
the  course  of  his  frequent  excursions  in  its  romantic 
environs,  an  acquaintance  of  some  intimacy  with  a  rich 
inhabitant  of  Leitere,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
dining  with  him  i»nd  his  numerous  family.  He  usually 
went  by  invitation,  or  at  least  after  giving  notice  of  his 
intended  visit;  but  one  day,  finding  himself  at  the  hour 
of  dinner  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house,  he  ventured  to 
request  that  hospitality  which  he  had  so  frequently  be- 
fore experienced.  He  was  admitted  with  some  symp* 
toms  of  embarrassment  attributable,  as  he  thouebt,  to 
tbe  consciousness  of  being  inadequately  provided  with 
the  means jaf  receiving  him  ;  but  |>erceived  an  addition 
to  the  fanoBy  in  the  person  of  a  young  man,  who  was 
with  some  hesitation  introduced  as  a  son,  and  whose 
peculiar  person,  and  dejected  yet  prepossessing  counte- 
nance, so  excited  his  interest  and  curiosity,  that  his 
sisters,  confiding  in  the  regard  of  the  visitor,  bade  tbe 
stranger  tell  him  his  history. 

Salvador,  that  was  his  name,  had,  from  his  early 
infancy,  been  in  the  habits  of  intimacy  with  a  youth 
of  the  same  village,  who,  following  the  bent  of  an  evil 
disposition,  through  the  path  of  poverty  and  vice,  had 
so  far  advanced  in  the  career  of  iniquity  as  to  have 
become,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  associated  with  all 
descriptions  of  petty  depredators  which  can  in  no  lan- 
guage be  so  well  expressed  as  by  the  Italian  word  Rlalvi- 
venti  (evil  livers).  Salvador,  educated  as  carefully  as 
the  afiiuence  and  affection  of  his  parents  would  allow,  ' 
had  vainly  endeavoured  to  reclaim  his  friend  Aniello 
from  his  wicked  courses ;  and,  in  the  hopes  of  ulti- 
mately succeeding,  had  continued  to  keep  up  an  inter- 
course of  good  fellowship  with  him,  and  more  than  once 
had  assisted  him  with  money.  One  day  the  latter  in- 
formed Salvador  of  a  scheme,  formed  by  him  and  his 
companions,  of  robbing  a  rich  proprietor  ;  who  resided 
in  a  ^litary  house  adjoining  some  vineyards  belonging 
to  Salvador's  father  ;  and  his  assistance  was  required  to 
allow  this  iniquitous  band  to  conceal  thenuelves  in  one 
of  the  buildings  used  only  in  the  vintage  season,  where 
they  might  remain  in  ambush  until  night  should  enable 
them  to  execute  their  villainous  purpose.  Salvador  not 
only  refused  to  become  accessary  to  such  a  crime,  but 
put  the  intended  obiect  of  it  on  his  guard  against  the 
machinations  of  the  banditti,  without,  however,  naming 
Aniello,  for  whom  he  still  retained  a  feeling  of  compas- 
sion if  not  of  regard. 

His  friend,  as  may  be  supposed,  from  that  day  be- 
came his  inveterate  foe,  and  vowed  to  watch  every 
opportunity  of  being  revenged.  '  Sometime  elapsed, 
however,  before  such  an  occasion  presented  itself;  but 
one  morning  that  Salvador  had  arisen  with  the  sun,  for 
the  purpose  of  shooting  quails  among  the  ripe  grapes, 
his  unrelenting  enemy,  who  had  watched  and  followed 
him,  attempted  to  satisfy  bis  cowardly  vengeance  by 
firing  two  pistol-shots  at  him  from  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment. Discovered,  upbraided*  nnd  pursued  by  the 
other,  he  suddenly  turned  upon  him,  and  endeavoured, 
by  an  exertion  of  bodily  strength,  to  wrest  from  him  his 
fowling-piece.  The  contest  was  prolonged  and  obsti- 
nate, ending  finally  in  the  fall  of  tbe  agressor,  who  re- 
ceived his  death-wound  from  the  hand  which  had  so 
often  relieved  his  wants,  llie  survivor,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  terror  and  confusion,  at  the  commission  of  a 
crime  so  for^n  to  his  nature,  fled  precipitately  to  his 
paternal  roof,  where  he  only  rested  time  enough  to  re- 
late his  misfortune,  being  persuaded  by  his  alarmed 
parents  to  seek  safety  in  concealment.  Some  labourers, 
who  had  indistinctly  seen  tho  conclusion  of  the  affray  at 
a  distance,  ran  to  the  spot,  and  reached  it  in  time  to 
leara  the  name  of  the  homicide  from  the  vindictive 
ruffian,  whosie  discharged  pistols,  former  gifts  of  Salva- 
dor, and  still  bearing  bis  initials,  served,  together  with 
the  evidence  of  the  gun,  which  he  had  hastily  flung 
down,  to  corroborate  the  facts  deposed  by  the  witnesses ; 
the  local  police  was  made  acquainted  with  them,  and 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  culprit,  who  bad  already 


fled  and  thereby  justified  the  accusation  brought  against 
him.  A  sentence  was  pronounced,  and  for  a  consider- 
able time  he  never  ventured  to  revisit  the  house  of  his 
}>arents ;  but  as  these  were  as  respected  as  he  was  be- 
oved,  no  vigourous  researches  were  instituted,  and 
having  never  withdrawn  himself  from  any  great  dis- 
tance, he  by  degrees  ventured  to  return  occasionally,  for 
a  few  minutes,  to  th«>  presence  of  his  family,  and,  in  tbe 
course  of  time,  paid  them  a  daily  visit,  regu  ated  by 
a  signal  given  by  his  sisters  from  the  buck  wiudcwa 
of  tbe  house,  which  looked  to  the  steep  range  of  almost 
inaccessible  rocks,  covered  with  wood,  that  rise  above 
Lettere.  In  their  fastnesses  he  had  now  dwelt  more 
than  two  years ;  and  he  described,  in  impressive  lan- 
guage, the  singular  existence  thus  imposed  upon  him, 
and  to  which  he  had  become,  in  a  manner,  as  much 
habituated  as  to  the  exercise  of  descending  and  re- 
mounting these  rugged  steeps,  with  a  velocity  and 
agility  almost  incredible. 

The  individual,  who  frequently  afterwards  saw  him, 
described  his  descent  as  something  to  all  appearance 
supernattiral.  He  was,  during  the  daytime,  always 
lurking  among  the  caves,  or  perched  upon  the  trees 
within  hearing  of  the  shrill  whistle  that  gave  him  the 
summons  to  approach,  and  when  it  was  uttered,  a  few 
minutes  sufficed  to  bring  him  down  from  the  highest 
precipice.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  methodical  way 
in  which  ha  divided  the  few  and  unvaried  occupation 
that  broke  the  monotony  of  his  solitary  hours.  The 
changes  of  the  weather  or  the  wind  were  hailed  by  him 
as  an  interesting  incident  in  his  life.  The  trees,  plants, 
and  flowers,  growing  within  the  circumscribed  precincts 
of  his  retreat,  had  become  the  objects  of  hia  care ;  and 
he  watched  the  changes  brought  upon  them  with  anx- 
ious solicitude.  The  few  animated  beings,  whose  move- 
ments broke  upon  the  stillness  of  his  solitude,  he  looked  ' 
upon  as  so  many  acquaintances  or  visitors.  A  variety 
of  birds  had  accustomed  themselves  to  assemble  round 
him  at  a  certain  hour,  to  receive  the  remnanu  of  the 
food  which  he  carried  up  from  his  father's  house.  He 
could  enumerate  every  different  sort  of  butterfly  or  in- 
sect which  could  be  found  near  his  retreat ;  and  had 
seen  tbe  same  fox  pass  at  the  same  hour  of  each  day 
during  the  two  years  of  his  seclusion.  In  these  pur- 
auiu,  if  so  they  can  be  termed,  and  the  pemsal  of  some 
book,  which  he  always  brought  away  from  the  house  to 
the  mountain,  his  time  had  passed,  lie  said,  quickly  and 
not  painfully.  He  generally  took  a  daily  meal  at  home, 
but  never  spent  the  night  there,  considering  his  rocky 
hermitage  as  more  secure.  This,  from  iu  particular 
position,  was  inaccesible  from  the  upper  masses  of  the 
mountains,  and  presented  no  approach  from  below,  ex- 
cept through  a  strip  of  enclosed  vineyard  through  the 
back  of  the  family  dwelling. 


XV.      THE  BRIDAL  OF  CAMIOLA  TURINOA. 

Tus  following  story  is  from  the  pages  of  the  "  Life  of 
Joanna,  Queen  of  Naples,*'  an  interesting  work  pub- 
lished some  years  ago,  which  deserves  to  be  better 
known,  particularly  by  all  who  feel  anxious  to  think  as 
well  of  their  fellow- creatures  as  possible.  It  struck  us^ 
when  we  read  it,  both  the  first  and  second  time  (for  we 
have  given  it  two  thorough  perusals)  as  furnishing  an 
ample  vindication  of  the  character  of  an  excellent  wa 
man,  who,  by  one  of  those  freaks  of  fortune  that  some 
times  occur  in  history,  has  been  hitherto  set  down  as 
proverbial  instance  of  cruel  and  inordinate  passions. 

llie  magnanimity  of  a  lady  of  Messina,  called  Ca- 
miola  1'uringa,  who  flourished  in  the  childhood  of 
Joanna  (says  our  author)  has  procured  her  a  place 
among  the  illustrious  women  of  Hoccaccio  ;  and  though 
be  has  recorded  no  daring  deed  of  heroism,  her  history 
would  have  furnished  an  affecting  tale  to  his  Decameron 
had  he  contrasted  her  lofty  spirit,  not  less  feminine, 
though  more  noble,  with  the  passive  meekness  of 
Griselda. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  King  Robert,  O** 
lando  of  Arragon  rashly  encountering  the  Neapolitan 
Fleet,  was  made  captive  and  imprisoned  in  one  of  t)te 
castles  of  Naples.  His  brother,  Peter,  King  of  Sicily, 
refused  to  ransom  him,  as  he  had  occasioned  the  loss  of 
the  Sicilian  armament  by  his  temerity  in  engaging  the 
Neapolitans  contrary  to  his  express  command. 

The  young  and  handsome  prince,  unfriended,  and 
almost  forgotten,  remained  long  in  prison,  and  woulJ 
nave  t>een  doomed  for  life  to  pine  away  in  hopeless  cap- 
tivity, had  not  his  wretched  fate  excited  the  pity  of 
Camiola  Turinga,  a  wealthy  lady  of  Messina,  distin- 
guished for  every  feminine  grace  and  virtue.  Desirous 
of  procuring  his  liberty  without  compromising  his  fair 
fame,  and  perhaps  actuated  by  sentiments  still  more 
powerful  than  compassion,  she  sent  a  trusty  messenger 
to  his  dungeon  at  Naples,  to  offer  to  pay^his  ransom,  on 
condition  of  his  marrying  her  on  his  return  to  Messina. 
Orlando  overjoyed  at  his  unexpected  good  fortune,  wil- 
lingly sent  her  a  contract  of  marriage  :  but  she  had  no 
sooner  purchased  his  liberty,  than  he  denied  all  knowledge 
of  her  and  treated  her  with  scorn. 

The  slighted  maiden  carried  her  cause  before  the 
royal  tribunal,  and  Peter  of  Arragon  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  governing  the  Sicilians  with  justice,  as  his 
empire  depended  solely  on  the  affections  of  the  people, 
adjudged  Orlando  to  Gamiola,  as  he  was,  in  f'lct,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  times  and  the  laws  of  war, 
a  slave  whom  she  had  purchased  with  her  treastue.    Ic 
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eonsequeDC44  of  this  decree  a  day  was  aupointed  for  their 
marriage*  and  Orlando  accompanied  by  a  splendid  re- 
tinae, repaired  to  the  house  of  Camiola,  whom  he  found 
decked  out  in  the  customary  magnificence  of  silks  and 
iewels.  But  Camiola,  instead  of  proffering  the  vows  of 
love  and  obedience  which  the  haughty  prince  expected 
to  hear,  told  him  she  scorned  to  degrade  herself  by  a 
union  with  one  who  had  debased  his  royal  birth  and  his 
knighthood  by  so  foul  a  breach  of  faith,  and  that  she 
could  now  onlv  bestow  on  him,  not  her  band,  of  which 
he  had  provea  himself  unworthy,  but  the  ransom  she 
had  paid,  which  she  esteemed  a  gift  worthy  a  man  of 
mean  and  sordid  soul ;  herself  and  her  remaining  riches 
■he  Towed  to  dedicate  to  heaven. 

No  entreaties  availed  to  change  her  resolution,  and 
Orlando,  shunned  by  his  peers  as  a  dishonoured  man, 
too  late  regretted  the  bride  he  had  lost,  and  falling  into 
a  profound  melancholy,  died  in  obscurity  and  neglect. 


A  SPBOZMSN  OR  TWO  OF  EXISTINa 
PERSIAN   MANNERS. 

From    Sir    Harford    Jones     Bridobi*     Miaaion 
TO  Persia  {ju9t  published.) 

A  great  Miniiter  on  hit  Travel*. — In  two  or  three 
days  afterwards,  Meerza  Bofurg  and  1  set  out  for 
Tauris,  which  was  little  more  than  twenty  miles  distant 
from  the  camp.  Nothine  could  be  more  simple  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  Meerza  travelled.  He  rode  a 
mule,'  the  trappings  of  which  were  perfectly  h  la 
derveiihe.  He  had  a  servant,  who  carried  a  cloak-bag, 
and  his  calean  (pipe)*  He  bad  a  groom  who  led  a  sumpter 
mule,  that  carried  some  articles  of  refreshment,  and 
common  small  carpets ;  and  he  had  hi.^t  own  favorite 
personal  servant,  who  was  at  once  his  secretary,  his 
amanuensis,  and  humble  friend.  The  Meerza's  con- 
versation on  the  road  was  delightful ;  it  was  a  constant 
effusion  of  portions  of  history,  anecdote,  and  recital  of 
beautiful  poetry,  much  of  which  was  from  the  poems  of 
his  late  uncle,  Meerza  Hossein.  The  country  we 
passed  through  fully  justified  a  recollection  of  those 
lines  of  Sbakspeare,  in  the  second  part  of  Henry  tlie 
Fourth  : — 

"  I  am  a  stranfer  here  in  Gloucestershire ; 
"  These  high  wild  bills,  and  rough,  uneven  ways, 
**  Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearisome } 
**  And  yet  our  fair  discourse  has  been  as  suf^r, 
*'  Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable.** 

About  two  o'clock  we  reached  the  village  of  Bos* 
meecb,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  little  grove  of 
Lombard  J  poplars,  along  one  side  of  which,  or  rather 
at  the  foot  of  it  a  beautiful  little  stream  of  the  purest 
water  passes.  Here  the  Meerza  said.  <*  What  say  you 
to  dismounting  and  resting  ourselves  and  our  beasts 
under  the  pleasant  shade  of  these  trees  V  It  was  so 
agreed,  and  after  pitching  on  a  beautiful  spot  for 
spreading  the  carpets,  there  appeared  in  a  very  short 
time  from  the  Meersa'a  sumpter  mule  a  nice  cold  coU 
lation,  consisting  of  partridge,  excellent  cheese,  fruit, 
fine  bread,  and  water-cresses  gathered  fresh  on  the 
spot;  and  added  to  this.  I  must  say,  the  Meerza's  coffee, 
and  the  tobacco  of  his  calean,  were  exouisitc.  There 
was  a  degree  of  devotion  in  the  Meerza  s  grace  before 
he  began  to  eat,  and  an  expression  of  thankfulncKs 
and  thanksgiving  in  that  which  he  uttered  after, 
that  were  particularly  striking,  and  to  me,  who 
knew  him  so  well,  I  may  say  affecting;  and  it  was 
in  perfect  keeping  with  this,  that  whilst  we  were 
smoking  our  caleans,  he  began  to  say  how  little  he 
wanted  in  this  world,  and  how  much  he  thanked  God 
for  having  taken  from  his  eyes  all  love  of  wealth;  to 
which  circumstance  alone  he  ascribed  his  having  been 
able  safely  to  weather  all  the  dreadful  political  storlns 
he  had  met  with.  When  we  had  finished  our  cileans, 
he  stretched  himself  out  at  his  length  on  the  carpvt, 
and  fell  fast  asleep.  1  do  not  envy  the  man  who 
could  contemplate  such  a  spectacle  as  thiti  with  in- 
difference. Here  was  a  great  Minister  of  a  great 
Empire,  who  c^uld  command 

**  The  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 

•  —The  canopies  of  costly  state, 

**  — With  sounds  of  sweetest  melody, 

''  — ^And  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot,*' 

sleeping,  and  sleeping  soundly,  with  just  the  same 
*•  appliances"  that  were  enjoyed  by  the  commonest 
servant  of  our  train.  It  was  not  long  after  my  friend 
had  fallen  asleep,  that  the  villagers  of  Bosmeech, 
h-wing  heard  where  the  Oreat  Man  was,  came  out  in  a 
body  to  compliment  him,  and  to  beseech  him  to  honor 
the  village  with  his  presence.  I  acquainted  the  prin- 
cipal person  of  the  procession,  that  the  Meerza  was 
asleep,  and  they  immediately  postponed  their  visit  till 
the  evening  was  far  advanced,  and  the  Meerza  awoke. 
When  this  happened,  it  was  the  time  for  the  Prayer  of 
Asser,  and  I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  his  servant  lay 
for  him  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prayer  carpets  1  ever 
SHw  in  my  life.  The  Meerza  saw  I  looked  rather 
astonished,  and  he  said,  "  this  is  the  only  luxury  I 
indulge  in ;  this  carpet  is  spread  before  God.  It  is 
j)erf?ctlv  halaulf^  for  it  is  purchased  with  money 
earned  by  my  own  hands." 

An  /ipf'ul  fVf<e»(.~^Mohammed  Nebee  Khan,  a  Per- 
sian Ambassador  to  one  of  the  Indian  Presidences,  sent 
Mr.  Duncan,  the  Governor,  a  copy  of  the  King  of  Per- 
sia's Poems.     Mr.  Duncan  was  rather  puzzled  what 

*  Meats  and  other  thinn,  according  to  the  Bfohamniedan 
religion,  are  divided  into  Halaul  and  Haram,  Ci,  e  lawful  and 
!>rhldd<|i.) 


present  to  make  the  Ambassador  in  return  ;  after  some 
reflection,  he  sent  him  a  large  paper  copy  of  Denon*i 
Travels  in  h'gupt.  This  tlie  Ambassador  returned,  and 
intimated  to  Mr.  Duncan,  that  the  present  he  had  made 
him  of  the  king  of  Persia's  poems  could  not  be  esti- 
mated at  less  value  than  100,000  rupees,  which  was  a 
pretty  broad  avis  uu  lecteur,  that  his  Excellency  expected 
to  receive  something  very  different  from  De*ton'$  Travels, 
however  highly  the  work  might  be  valued  by  the  literary 
world  in  Europe.  Mr.  Duncan,  perceiving  the  scrape 
he  had  got  into,  sent  to  assure  the  Ambassador,  that 
being  now  aware  of  the  value  of  the  present  which  had 
been  made  to  him,  he  could  not  think  of  robbing  the 
Ambassador  of  a  thing  he  so  highly  prized,  and,  Uiere- 
fore  hoped  the  Ambassador  would  allow  him  to  return 
it  To  consent  to  this  was  no  part  of  the  Ambaasador'a 
game,  and  he  gave  Mr.  Duncan  to  understand,  that  to 
return  the  poetry  of  the  king  of  Per$ia,  would  be  an  affront 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  endanger  the  amicable  inter- 
course between  the  two  states  ;  the  farce  therefore  ended 
by  Rlohammed  Nebee  obtaining  from  Mr  Duncan  a 
]>re8ent  in  money,  equal  to  about  one*fifth  of  the  price 
at  which  he  had  valued  his  sovereign*!  poetical  effu- 
aions. 

New  Duties  of  a  Seentary, — General  Oardanne,  or 
hb  introduction  to  Mohammed  Ally  Meerza,  had  pre* 
sented  him  with  a  very  fine  pair  of  rifle-barrelled  pistols, 
made  at  Paris,  the  barrels  of  which  the  General  assured 
the  Prince,  were  worked  with  such  nicety,  that  a  ball 
delivered  from  them,  would  fly  to  the  distance  of  twenty 
yards,  so  trutf^as  to  stiil^e  invariably  the  centre  of  a 

fiastre,  a  piece  about  the  size  of  our  half  crown.  The 
'rince  had  received  the  General  in  a  room  which 
opened  to  a  large  walled  court,  and  from  the  spot 
where  his  highneiis  was  seated  to  the  wall,  was  pretty 
much  the  distance  for  which  the  general  had  vaunted 
the  precision  of  bis  pistols.  As  soon  as  he  was  dis- 
missed, the  Prince  turning  to  his  secretary,  who  was 
standing  by  him,  said,  "  Uome,  let's  try  the  French- 
man's pistols ;  go  and  hold  out  your  hand  against  the 
wall."  The  astonished  and  trembling  Secretary,  after 
some  remonstrance,  found  himself  obliged  to  obey,  and 
stand  the  shot,  The  Prince  fired,  and  fortunately  mLtsed 
the  mark. 

An  overwhelming  argument. — When  soma  beautifully 
made  wheelbarrows  were  placed  before  the  Prince 
Royal,  one  of  the  Persian  noblemen  (who  always  affect 
to  despise  European  improvement)  said  :  '*  This  is  all 
mighty  well,  but  it  will  consume  a  consideral»le  space 
of  time  to  empty  these  wheelbarrows."  —  Sir  James 
Sutherland  said  to  him,  '*  Indeed,  Sir,  it  will  not ; — and 
if  you  only  get  into  the  wheelbarrow,  1  will  show  you 
it  will  not.'  — The  Prince  insisted  on  his  making  the 
experiment.  Sir  James  trundled  him  away  at  a  quick 
rate  ;  and  approaching  a  muddy  part  of  the  souare,  he 
gave  the  wheelbarrow  a  cant,  ana  turned,  to  the  greut 
entertainment  of  the  Prince  and  the  spectators,  the 
Persian  Khan  into  the  mud. 
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This  striking  passage  is  from  Mr.  Bulwer's  new  work, 
**The  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,"  his  best  work,  according 
to  the  author.  We  cannot  think  so,  having  the  memory 
of  some  his  novels  so  strong  upon  us.  We  like  him  best, 
we  own,  when  he  b  wholly  narrating  and  painting  charac- 
ter, not  when  he  is  indulging  in  fancies  and  metaphysics  ; 
though  whatever  he  writes  is  sure  to  include  passages  of 
great  beauty  and  eloquence,  and  to  furnish  matter  for 
reflection.  We  only  wish  he  would  not  throw  over  so 
much  of  it  an  air  of  half- belief,  and  of  fashionable 
compromise  with  doubt  and  misgiving,  or  at  best,  a 
strange  mixture  of  encouragement  with  despair !  Mr. 
Bulwer  cannot  misgive  his  world  and  his  own  human 
nature,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  be  taken  by  his  reader* 
for  one  whose  genius  Is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  whose 
encouragemenu  are  to  have  their  full  effect.  He  is  a 
very  accomplished  and  admirable  person ;  but  God  and 
Fashion  are  no  more  to  be  served  together,  in  one  sense, 
than  God  and  Mammon. 

The  work  is  beautifully  printed  and  embellished,  with 
landscapes,  new  and  old,  and  some  fairy  scenes  from 
the  pencil  of  Mr.  M'Clise,  truly  fairy-like  and  fantastic, 
a  mixture  of  the  quaint  and  voluptuous. 

"  Speaking  of  dreams,"  said  Trevylyan,  as  they  pur- 
sued that  mysterious  subject,  *'  I  once  during  my  former 
rt^sidence  in  Germany,  fell  in  with  a  singular  enthusiast, 
who  had  taught  himself  what  he  termed,  *  A  System  of 
Dreaming.'  When  he  first  spoke  to  me  upon  it  I  asked 
him  to  explain  what  he  meant,  which  he  did  somewhat 
in  the  following  words  : — 

'*  T  was  bom."  said  he,  "  with  many  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  |K)et.  but  without  the  language  to  express  them  ; 
my  feelings  were  constantly  chilled  by  the  intercourse  of 
the  actual  world.  My  family,  mere  Germans,  dull  and 
nnim passioned,  had  nothing  in  common  with  me ;  nor 
did  I  out  of  my  family  find  those  with  whom  I  could 
better  sympathise.  1  was  revolted  by  friendships — for 
they  were  susceptible  to  every  change ;  I  was  dis- 
appointed in  love — for  the  truth  never  approached  to 
my  ideal.  N  ursed  early  in  the  lap  of  romance,  enamoured 


of  the  wild  and  the  adventurous,  the  commonplaces  of 
life  were  to  me  inexpressibly  tame  and  joyless.  And 
yet  iodolende,  which  belongs  to  the  poeticad  character* 
was  more  inviting  than  that  eager  and  uncontemplative 
action  which  can  alone  wring  enterprise  from  life. 
Meditation  was  mv  natural  element.  I  loved  to  spend 
the  noon  reclined  by  some  shady  stream,  and  in  a  half 
sleep  to  shape  images  from  the  glancing  sunbeams  ;  a 
dim  and  unreal  order  of  philosophy,  that  belongs  to  oor 
nation,  was  my  favourite  intellectual  pursuit.  And  [ 
sought  amongst  the  obscure  and  the  recondite  the 
variety  of  emotion  I  could  find  not  in  the  familiar. 
Thus  constantly  watching  the  operations  of  the  inner 
mind,  it  occurred  to  me  at  last,  that  sleep  having  its  own 
world,  but  as  yet  a  rude  and  fragmentary  one,  it  might 
be  possible  to  shape  from  its  chaos,  all  those  combina- 
tions of  beauty,  of  power,  of  giorvi  and  of  love,  which 
were  denied  to  me  in  the  world  iu  which  my  frame 
walked  and  had  its  being.  So  soon  as  this  idea  came 
upon  me,  I  nursed,  and  cherished,  and  mused  over  it, 
till  I  found  that  the  imagination  began  to  effect  the 
miracle  1  desired.  By  brooding  ardently,  intensely, 
before  I  retired  to  rest,  over  an  especial  train  of  though't, 
over  any  ideal  creations ;  by  keeping  the  body  ouerly 
■till  and  quiescent  during  the  whole  day ;  by  shutting 
out  all  living  adventure,  the  memory  of  which  might 
perplex  and  interfere  with  the  stream  of  evenu  that  [ 
desired  to  pour  forth  into  the  wilds  of  sleep,  I  discov^ed 
at  last,  that  I  could  lead  in  dreams  a  life  solely  their 
own^,  and  utterly  distinct  from  the  life  of  day.  Towers 
and  palaces,  all  my  heritage,  rose  before  me  fron-  Jio 
depths  of  night ;  I  quaffed  from  jewelled  cups  th« 
Falemian  of  imperial  vaults ;  music  from  harps  of  celea- 
tial  tone  filled  op  the  crevices  of  air  ;  and  the  smiles  of 
immortal  beauty  flushed  like  sunlight  over  all.  Thus 
the  adventure  and  the  glory,  that  I  could  not  for  my 
waking  life  obtain,  was  obtained  for  me  in  sleep.  I 
wandered  with  the  gryphon  and  the  gnome ;  I  sounded 
the  horn  at  enchanted  portals ;  I  conquered  in  the 
Knightly  lists ;  I  planted  my  standard  over  battlements 
huge  as  the  painter's  birth  of  Babylon  itself. 

**  But  I  was  afraid  to  call  forth  one  shape  on  whose 
loveliness  to  pour  all  the  hidden  passion  of  my  soul.  I 
trembled  lest  my  sleep  should  present  me  some  image 
which  it  could  never  restore,  and,  waking  from  which, 
even  the  new  world  I  had  created  might  be  left  deso- 
late for  ever.  I  shuddered  lest  I  should  adore  a  vision 
which  the  first  ray  of  morning  could  smite  to  the 
grave. 

**  In  this  train  of  mind  I  began  to  ponder  whether  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  connect  dreams  together;  to 
supply  the  thread  that  was  wanting ;  to  m:ike  one  night 
continue  the  history  of  the  other,  so  as  to  bring  together 
the  same  shapes  and  the  same  scenes,  and  thus  lead  a 
connected  and  harmonious  life,  not  only  in  the  one  half 
of  existence,  but  in  the  other,  the  richer  and  mnr^  glo- 
rious, half.  No  sooner  did  this  idea  present  itself  to 
me,  than  1  burned  to  accomplish  it.  I  had  before 
taught  myself  that  Faith  is  the  great  creator ;  that  to 
believe  fervently  is  to  make  belief  true.  So  I  would  not 
suffer  my  mind  to  doubt  the  practicability  of  its  scheme. 
1  shut  myself  up  then  entirely  by  day,  refused  books, 
and  hated  the  very  sun,  and  compelled  all  my  thoughts 
(and  sleep  is  the  mirror  of  thought)  to  glide  in  one  di- 
rection, the  direction  of  my  dreams,  so  that  from  night 
to  ni^ht  the  imagination  might  keep  up  the  thread  of 
action,  and  I  might  thus  lie  down  foil  of  the  past  dream 
and  confident  of  the  sequel.  Not  for  one  day  only,  or 
for  one  month,  did  I  pursue  this  system,  but  1  continued 
it  zealously  and  sternly,  till  at  length  it  began  to  suc- 
ceed. Who  shall  tell,"  cried  the  enthusiast, — I  see  him 
now  with  his  deep,  bright,  sunken  eyes,  and  his  wild 
hair  throvm  backward  from  his  brow,  **  the  rapture  I 
experienced,  when  first,  faintly  and  half  distinct,  1  per« 
ceived  the  harmony  I  had  invoked  dawn  upon  my 
dreams.  At  first  there  was  only  a  partial  and  desultory 
connection  between  them ;  my  eye  recognized  certain 
shapes  ;  my  ear  certain  tones  common  to  each  ;  by  de- 
grees, these  augmented  in  number,  and  were  more  de- 
fined in  outline.  At  length,  one  fair  face  broke  forth 
from  among  the  ruder  forms,  and  night  after  night  ap- 
peared mixing  with  them  for  a  moment  and  then  vanish- 
ing, just  as  a  mariner  watches  in  a  clouded  f  ky  the  moon 
shining  through  the  drifting  rack,  and  quickly  gone.  My 
curiosity  was  now  viiidly  excited,  the  fare,  with  its  lus- 
trous eyes  and  seraph  featues,  roused  all  the  emotions  that 
no  living  shape  had  called  forth.  I  became  enamoured  of 
a  dream,  and  as  the  statue  to  the  Cyprian  wa-*  my  crea- 
tion to  me  ;  so  from  this  intent  and  inceasing  pasMon, 
I  at  length  worked  out  my  reward.  Mv  nr«*:iin  beriime 
more  palpable  ;  I  spoke  with  it ;  I  knelt  to  it ;  my  lips 
Vkrere  pressed  to  its  own ;  we  exchanged  the  vows  of 
love,  and  morning  only  separated  us  with  the  certainty 
that  at  night  we  should  meet  again.  Thus  then"  con- 
tinued my  visionary,  **  I  commenced  a  history  utterly 
separate  from  the  history  of  the  world,  and  it  went  on 
alternately  with  my  harsh  and  chilling  history  of  the 
day,  equally  regular  and  equally  continuous.  And  whut, 
vou  ask,  was  that  history  f  Methought  I  was  a  prince 
in  some  southern  island  that  had  no  features  in  co  nnifn 
with  the  colder  north  of  my  native  home.  By  day  [ 
looked  upon  the  dull  walls  of  a  German  town,  and  saw 
homely  or  squalid  foriits  pa:ibing  before  me ;  the  sky 
was  dim  and  the  sun  cheerless.  Night  cam<»  on  wiiii 
her  thousand  stars,  and  brought  me  the  dews  of  sleep. 
Then  suddenly  there  was  a  new  world  ;  the  richest 
fruits  hung  from  the  trees  in  clusters  of  gold  and  purple. 
Palaces  of  the  quaint  fashion  of  the  sunnier  climes, 
with  spiral  minarets  and  glittering  cupolas,  were  mir- 
rored upon  vast  lakes  bhulicied  by  the  palm  tree  and 
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banana.  The  sun  seemed  of  a  different  orb,  so  mellow 
and  eorgeoas  were  Ms  beams  ;  birds  and  winged  things 
of  all  hues  flattered  in  the  shining  air ;  the  faces  and 
garments  of  men  were  not  of  the  northern  regions  of  the 
world,  and  their  voices  spoke  a  tongue,  which  strange 
at  first,  by  degrees  1  interpreted.  Sometimes  I  made 
war  upon  neighbourius;  kings ;  sometimes  1  chased  the 
spotted  pard  through  the  fast  gloom  of  oriental  forests ; 
my  life  was  at  once  a  life  of  enterprise  and  pomp.  But 
ahove  all  there  was  the  history  of  my  love  f  I  thought 
there  wern  a  thousand  difficulties  in  the  way  of  attaining 
its  possesion.  Many  were  the  rocks  1  had  to  scale,  and 
the  battles  to  wage,  and  the  fortresses  to  storm  in  order 
to  win  her  as  my  bride.  But  at  last,*'  continued  the 
enthusiast  *<  she  is  won,  she  is  my  own  !  Time  in  this 
wild  world,  which  I  risit  nightly,  passes  not  so  slowly 
a»  in  this,  and  yet  an  hour  may  be  the  same  as  a  year. 
This  continuity  of  existence,  this  successive  series  of 
dreams,  so  different  from  the  broken  incoherence  of 
other  men's  sleep,  at  times  bewilders  me  with  strange 
and  suspicious  thoughts.  What  if  this  glorious  sleep  be 
real  life,  and  this  dull  waking  the  true  repose?  Why 
not  ?  What  is  there  more  fanciful  in  the  one  than  in 
the  other?  And  there  have  T garnered  and  collected 
all  of  pleasure  that  I  am  capable  of  feeling.  I  see  no 
joy  in  this  world — I  form  no  ties,  1  feast  not,  nor  love, 
nor  make  merry, — ^I  am  only  impatient  till  the  hour 
when  I  may  re-enter  my  royal  realms  and  pour  my 
renewed  delight  into  the  bosom  of  my  bright  ideal. 
There  then  have  I  found  all  that  the  world  denied  me ; 
there  have  I  realized  the  yearning  and  aspiration  within 
me ;  there  have  1  coined  the  untold  poetry  into  the 
feJt-^e  seen  !" 

"I  found,"  continued  Trevylyan,  "  that  this  tale  was 
corroborated  by  inquiry  into  the  visionary's  habits.  He 
shunned  society  ;  avoided  all  unnecessary  movement  or 
excitement.  He  fared  with  rigid  abstemiousness,  and 
only  appeared  to  feel  pleasure  as  the  day  departed,  and 
the  hour  of  return  to  his  imaginary  kingdom  approached. 
He  always  retired  to  rest  punctually  at  a  certain  hour, 
and  would  sleep  so  soundly,  that  a  cannon  fired  under 
his  window  would  not  arouse  him.  He  never,  which 
may  seem  singular,  spoke  or  moved  much  in  his 
sleep,  but  was  peculiarly  calm,  almost  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  lifelessness ;  but,  discovering  once  that 
he  had  been  watched  in  sleep,  he  was  wont  after- 
wards carefully  to  secure  the  chamber  from  intrusion. 
His  victory  over  the  natural  incoherence  of  sleep  had, 
uhen  I  first  knew  him,  Issted  for  some  years  ;  possibly 
what  imagination  first  produced  was  afterwards  con- 
tinued by  habit. 

1  saw  him  again  a  few  months  subsequent  to  this 
confession,  and  he  seemed  to  be  much  changed.  His 
health  was  broken,  and  his  abstraction  had  deepened 
into  gloom. 
^  I  questioned  him  of  the  cause  of  the  alteration,  and 
he  answered  me  with  great  reluctance  — 

•*  She  is  dead,"  said  he,  "my  realms  are  desolate! 
A  serpent  stung  her,  and  she  died  tn  these  very  arms. 
Vainly,  when  I  started  from  my  sleep  in  horror  and 
despair,  vainly  did  I  say  to  myself, — This  is  but  a 
dream.  1  shall  see  her  again.  A  vision  cannot  die ! 
Hath  it  flesh  that  decays  1  is  it  not  a  spirit — bodiless 
— ^indissoluble  ?  With  what  terrible  anxiety  I  awaited 
flje  night.  Again  I  slept,  and  the  drtam  lay  again 
before  me — dead  an*  withered.  Even  the  ideal  can 
vanish.  1  assisted  in  the  burial;  I  laid  her  in  the 
earth  ;  I  heaped  the  monumental  mockery  over  her 
form.  And  never  since  hath  she,  or  aught  like  her,  re- 
visited  my  dreams.  I  see  her  only  when  1  wake; 
thus,  to  wako  is  indeed  to  dream !  But,"  continued  the 
visionary,  in  a  solemn  voice,  "  I  feel  myself  departing 
from  this  wdrld,  and  with  a  fearful  jov  ;  for  I  think 
there  may  be  a  land  beyond  even  the  laud  of  s.'eop^  where 
1  shall  see  her  again, — a  land  in  which  a  visiou  itself 
may  be  restored." 

And  in  truth,  concluded  Trevylyan,  the  dreamer  died 
shortly  afterwards,  suddenly,  and  in  his  sleep. 
•         ♦•••••• 

**  There'  are  singular  varieties  in  life,"  said  Vane, 
who  had  heard  the  latter  part  of  Trevylyau's  story  ; 
"and  could  the  German  have  bequeathed  to  us  his 
art— what  a  refuge  should  we  not  possess  from  the  ills 
of  earth !  The  dungeon  'and  disease,  poverty,  afflic- 
tion, shame,  would  cease  to  be  the  tyrants  of  our  lot ; 
and  to  sleep,  we  should  confiae  our  history  and  transfer 
our  emotions." 

**  But  most  of  all,"  said  Trevylyan,  *•  would  it  be  a 
cience  worth  learning  to  the  poet,  whose  very  nature 
i<  a  pining  for  the  ideal — for  that  which  earth  has  not — 
for  that  which  the  dreamer  found.  Ali,  Gertrude," 
whUpered  the  lover.  "  what  his  kingdom  and  his  bride 
were  to  him,  art  thou  to  me  !'' 


LEGENDS  OF  IREIiAND. 

[From  the  third  number  (Just  pnl>li8hed)  of  "  Lay*  nnd  Le- 
geods  of  Various  NAtions,"  a  wvlcume  monthly  publicartou; 
wbich  increases  in  vatne  at  it  ptoceeds.  The  present  number 
contains  aeveral  original  commuoicaliona  froiu  Mr.  Crofton 
Croker  and  other ».] 

MIND    YOUR  OWN  FAULTS. 

A  gentleman  riding  along  the  road,  passed  by  a  knock, 
(a  field  of  furze)  in  which  a  man  was  stubbing  ;  and  for 
•▼ery  sttoke  he  gave  with  his  hoe,  he  cried  out  in  a  re- 
l^roacbful  tone,  *  Oh !  Adam  !'  The  gentleman  stopped 
nji  hone,  and  calling  the  labourer  to  hira,  inquired  the 
'eason  of  bis  saying  *  Oh  I  Adam !' 


*  Wh^,  please  your  honour,'  said  the  man,  *  only  for 
Adam  I  would  have  no  occasion  to  labour  at  all ;  had  he 
and  Eve  been  less  curious,  none  of  us  need  earn  our 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  our  brow.' 

'  Very  good,'  said  the  gentleman  ;  '  call  at  my  house 
to  morrow.' 

The  man  waited  on  him  the  next  day,  and  the  gen- 
tleman took  him  into  a  splendid  apartment,  adjoining  a 
most  beautiful  garden,  and  asked  him  would  he  wish  to 
live  there  1  I1ie  son  of  Adam  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
'  Very  well,*  said  the  gentleman,  *  you  shall  want  for 
nothing.  Breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  of  the  choicest 
viands,  shall  be  laid  before  you  every  day,  and  you  may 
amuse  yourself  in  the  garden  whenever  you  please.  But 
mind  you  are  to  enjoy  all  this  on  one  condition,  that  you 
look  not  under  the  pewter  plute  that  lies  on  the  table.' 

The  man  was  overjoyed  at  his  good  fortune,  and 
thought  that  there  was  little  fear  of  his  forfeiting  it  by 
looking  under  the  pewter  plate.  In  a  week  or  two, 
however,  he  grew  curious  to  know  what  could  be  under 
the  plate  which  he  was  prohibited  from  seeing.  Per- 
haps a  jewel  of  inestimable  value,  and  perhaps  nothing 
at  all.  One  day,  when  no  person  was  present,  he  thought 
he  would  take  a  peep— there  could  be  no  harm  in  it — 
no  one  would  know  it :  and  accordingly,  h**  raised  the 
forbidden  plate — when  lo !  a  little  mouse  jumped  from 
under  it ;  he  quickly  laid  it  down  again,  but  his  doom 
was  sealed  *  Begone  to  your  hoeing.'  said  the  gentle- 
man next  day,  '  and  cry  oh !  Adam  !  no  more ,  since 
like  him,  you  have  lost  a  paradise  by  disobedience.' 

TUB    ROAD    TUB     PLATEft   WEST. 

At  some  distance  from  Castle  Taylor,  in  the  county  of 
Galway,  is  a  round  fort  called  the  Palace  of  Dunderlass, 
where  it  is  said  Goora,  king  of  Connaught,  resided ; 
there  is  not,  however,  the  least  vestige  of  any  dwelling 
place;  this  palace  was  near  a  celebrated  city  called 
Adrahan.  It  is  now  but  a  village ;  tradition,  however, 
mentions  it  to  have  been  formerly  very  extensive.  If 
the  road,  leading  to  the  town,  can  enable  us  to  form  any 
idea  of  its  extent,  the  remains  of  that  which  led  to  this, 
would  induce  us  to  believe  that  it  was  twice  larger  than 
the  present  road ;  except  that  there  was  an  avenue  of 
trees  planted  on  each  side,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
to  what  use  it  was  converted.  This  road  is  called  in 
Irish,  Boherian  da  naa  miai — ^the  road  the  plates  went ; 
and  the  story  from  which  the  name  originated  is  odd 
enough. 

Saint  Macduagh,  the  king's  brother,  had  retired  to 
the  mountains,  to  pray  with  a  friar :  when  they  had  re- 
mained two  days  there,  the  friar  was  not  so  much  occu-* 
pied  bv  devotion,  but  he  felt  the  grumblings  of  his 
stomacn,  from  time  to  time ;  this  made  him  murmur, 
and  he  said  to  the  saint,  **  I  beg  your  Saintship's  pardon, 
but  I  believe  you  brought  me  here  to  die  of  hunger ; 
Your  brother  Goora  gives  a  feast  to^his  court  to-day  ;  I 
had  rather  be  there  than  here." 

"  Oh  !  man  of  little  faith,"  replied  the  Saint.  **  do  you 
think  I  brought  you  here  to  die  of  hunger?"  And  ha 
immediately  began  to  pray  more  fervently  than  ever. 

On  a  sudden  the  friar  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
see  an  excellent  dinner  before  him.  And  when  King 
Goora  and  his  nobles  returned  from  hunting,  very 
hungry,  ihey  were  very  much  surprised  at  seeing  their 
plates  and  tables  fly  away !  On  this  occasion,  they 
did  what  every  person  might  do  who  saw  his  dinner  fly 
away  ;  the  cook  with  his  spit,  the  servants  and  grooms, 
the  dogs  and  cats,  accompanied  the  king  and  his  court, 
either  on  foot  or  horseback,  and  ran  as  fast  as  they 
could  after  the  plates. 

'Jhe  dinner,  however,  arrived  an  entire  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  them,  and  the  friar,  who  had  just  begun  to 
satisfy  his  ap}>etite,  was  terrified  at  seeing  such  a  crowd 
ready  to  snatch  the  hit  from  his  mouth.  He  complained 
to  the  saint  again,  telling  him  it  were  better  to  give 
him  nothing  to  eat,  than  to  get  him  knocked  on  the 
head  by  the  hungry  attendants  of  the  court  of  Goora. 

"  Oh,  man  of  little  faith,"  said  the  saint,  "  let  them 
come."  They  soon  arrived,  and  when  they  got  within 
thirty  paces  of  the  friar,  the  saint  put  them  in  the  most 
diitagreeable  situation  any  decent  people  can  be  in  :  he 
made  their  feet  stick  to  the  rock,  and  obliged  them  to 
look  on  at  the  friar's  repast. 

They  still  shew  in  the  rock  the  marks  of  the  horses 
hoofs,  of  the  men,  dogs,  &c.,  and  even  of  the  lances 
which  were  also  stuck  in  the  rock,  for  fear  they  should 
take  it  in  their  heads  to  throw  them  at  the  friar.  As 
these  marks  are  visible,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  story,  and  since  this  time,  the  road  has 
been  and  is  still  called  "  THm  road  th$  plates  went** 

**  Oh,  mighty  saint,  Macduagh !"  adds  the  narrator, 
a  French  gentleman,  whom  the  revolution  had  compelled 
to  emigrate,  and  who  wandered  through  the  United 
Kingdoms,  recording  his  adventures  with  his  national 
gaiety — a  gaiety  by  which  touches  of  true  pathos  can 
be  alone  conveyed  ;  "  Uh,  mighty  Saint  Macduagh,  how 
much  I  should  be  obliged  to  your  saintship,  if  you 
deigned  to  repeat  this  miracle  from  time  to  time  in  fa- 
vour of  a  poor  pilgrim  like  me  !" 

THE  WISE   WOMEN   OP   MUNORET. 

About  two  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  is  an 
inconsiderable  ruin,  called  Mungret.  This  ruin  is  all 
that  remains  of  a  monastic  establishment,  said  to  have 
contained  within  its  walls  six  churches,  and,  exclusive  of 
scholars,  fifteen  hundred  monks. 

Of  these  monks,  five  hundred  were  learned  preachers 
— five  hundred  more  were  so  classed  and  divided  as  to 
support  a  fail  choir  day  and  night— and  the  remaining 


five  hundred,  being  the  eiders  of  the  brotherhood, 
devoted  themselves  to  religion  and  charitable  works. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  this  priory,  which  is  worth 
preserving,  because  it  gave  rise  to  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion, retamed  in  the  country  to  the  present  day,  *  as 
wise  as  the  women  of  Mungret.' 

A  deputation  was  sent  from  the  college  at  Cashel,  to 
this  famous  seminary  at  Mungret,  in  order  to  try  their 
skill  in  the  languages.  The  heads  of  the  house  of  Mun- 
gret were  somewhat  alarmed,  lest  their  scholars  should 
receive  a  defeat,  and  their  reputation  be  lessened — they 
therefore  thought  of  a  most  humourous  expedient  to 
prevent  the  contest,  which  succeeded  to  their  wishes, 
rhey  habited  some  of  their  young  students  like  women, 
and  some  of  the  monks  like  peasants,  in  which  dresses 
they  walked  a  few  miles  to  meet  the  strangers  at  somts 
distance  from  each  other.  When  the  Cashel  professors 
approached  and  asked  any  question  about  the  distance 
of  Mungret,  or  the  time  of  day,  they  were  constantly  an- 
swered in  Greek  or  Latin ;  which  occasioned  them  to 
hold  a  conference,  and  determine  not  to  expose  them- 
selves at  a  pi  ice,  where  even  the  women  and  peasants 
could  speak  Greek  and  Latin. 


THE  ADMIRABIiE  GRICHTON. 

ABSTRACT   OF  THE   LIPS   OF  HIIC   BY  LORD   WOOD* 
HOUSELEE. 

James  Crichton  was  born  in  tlie  year  1561.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Crichton,  of  Eliock,  who  filled 
the  important  office  of  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  first 
to  Queen  Mary,  and  afterwards  to  King  James.  The 
mother  of  Crichton  was  Elizabeth  Stewart,  daughter  of 
Sir  James  Stewart  of  Beath.  His  family  was  noble,  and 
high  in  various  offices. 

The  young  Crichton  having  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  grammatical  education  at  Perth,  or  according  to 
another  authority  at  Edinburgh,  was  sent  to  improve 
himself  in  philosophy  and  the  sciences  at  St.  Andrews, 
at  that  time  the  most  celebrated  and  learned  seminary 
in  Scotland.  The  rank  and  fortune  of  his  father  enabled 
him  to  give  his  son,  who  was  already  remarkable  for 
the  early  maturity  of  his  talents  and  the  beauty  of  his 
person,  the  instruction  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
time.  His  masters  were  Rbutherford,  Provost  of  St. 
Salvator's  College,  Hepburn,  Robertson,  and^  at  a  later 
period,  Buchanan,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  scholars 
at  that  time  in  Europe.  The  progress  of  Crichton  was 
suitable  to  the  eminence  of  his  instructors,  and  to  the 
celebrity  which  he  w:is  afterwards  destined  to  acquire. 
In  the  year  157,1,  when  ho  hid  hardly  passed  his 
twelfth  year,  he  took  his  degree  as  bachelor  of  arts ; 
and  in  two  years  afterwards,  such  appear  to  have  been 
bis  high  attainments  in  the  different  branches  of  schol- 
astic knowledge,  that  he  received  his  degree,  as  master 
of  arts,  at  the  very  early  age  of  fourteen. 

The  different  studenu  in  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews were  at  this  time,  previous  to  their  taking  their 
degrees  as  masters  of  arts,  divided  into  what  were 
termed  circles,  according  to  the  talents  and  proficiency 
which  they  exhibited  in  the  examinations  which  pre- 
ceded the  taking  their  degrees.  The  first  circle  com- 
prehended those  of  the  very  highest  attainments  in  the 
University.  The  second,  those  whose  proficiency,  al- 
though eminent,  was  not  so  comparatively  conspicuous  , 
and  so  on  through  the  different  divisions  of  talent.  It 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  as  it  establishes  the  great 
and  early  endowments  of  Crichton,  that  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  takes  bis  degree  of  roaster  of  arts  in  the 
first  circle,  being  the  third  in  the  circle,  that  is  being 
in  talents  and  attainments  the  third  scholar  at  that  time 
in  the  University  ;  a  circumstance  which,  if  we  consi- 
der the  early  age  of  Crichton,  sufficiently  proves  the 
strength  and  precocity  of  those  talents  which  were  after- 
wards to  figure  so  conspicuously  upon  a  wider  field  in 
Italy. 

Having  evinced  this  extraordinary  proficiency,  Crich- 
ton does  not  appear  to  have  imagined  that  his  labours 
were  to  finish  with  the  honours  he  had  there  won,  ur 
that  the  period  of  study  was  in  any  respect  concluded. 
His  success  only  increased  his  ardour ;  and  the  labours 
of  those  early  and  boyish  years  were  repaid,  as  in  ibo 
case  of  Pascal  and  Clairault,  by  attainments  which  would 
have  been  remarkable  in  a  scholar  of  the  most  advanced 
age,  and  the  most  laborious  application.  He  soon  ac- 
coropliaihed  himself  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
science  and  philosophy  of  the  times  ;  aini,  by  the  force 
of -natural  talents,  assisted,  as  they  must  hav*^  been,  t>y 
intense  application,  acquired  the  use  of  ten  uifferenc 
languages.  At  this  period,  and,  indeed,  till  a  mucn 
later  date,  it  wa^  the  custom  for  our  Scottish  gentlemen 
to  fininb  their  education  by  foreign  travel,  to  acquire,  in 
the  army,  and  in  an  intercourse  with  foreign  camps  and 
courts,  'that  military  and  political  knowledge,  which 
might  afterwards  render  them  serviceable  in  the  wars 
and  the  councils  of  their  country.  Crichton  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  by  his  father  to  the  continent,  at  a  very 
early  age,  probably  in  his  sixteenth  or  seventeen tli  year. 
The  purpose  of  his  g^mg  abroad  was,  not  only  ij  im- 
prove himself  by  the  sight  of  different  countries,  %nd  to 
display,  as  was  the  cusio.n  in  these  times,  the  extent  of 
his  erudition  in  the  public  disputations  which  were  then 
extremely  common  in  the  uuivoraities  of  the  continent, 
but  also  to  finish  his  education  in  the  schools  of  FraD.n 
and  Italy. 

'J'he  young  Crichton  had  not,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
been  ungrateful  to  naturo  for  those  early  talents  wuii 
which  he  was  intrusted.     He  had  laboured  to  increaf«» 
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Dy  every  efibrt  of  bis  own,  bit  acquiaitions  in  Lnowleilge 
atkd  science ;  and  nature  bad,  in  return,  been  prodigal 
to  bim  of  tboM  gifts,  whicb  no  individual  exertion  can 
command.  Sbo  bad  given  bim  a  form,  wbicb,  wbile  it 
was  active  and  powerful,  was  remarkable  for  its  admi- 
rable symmetry  and  proportion ;  and  a  countenance 
\rhicb,  from  tbe  account  of  all  wbo  bad  seen  bim.  was 
a  model  of  manly  and  intelligent  beauty.  To  tbese 
endowments  was  united  a  most  remarkable  quickness 
and  aptitude  in  tbe  acquirement  of  all  tbe  elegant  ac 
complisbments  wbicb  were  fitted  to  exbibit  his  person 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  in  wbicb  tbe  young 
Scottish  nobility  of  tbe  day  were  educated.  1  he  same 
ardent  desire  of  excellence,  and  enthusiastic  persever- 
ance of  cultivation,  whicb  had  led  bim  on  to  eminence 
in  his  severer  studies,  contributed  to  render  bim  equally 
superior  to  his  youthful  compeers  in  all  the  martial  ex- 
ercises of  that  chivalrous  age.  The  science  of  tbe 
sword  was,  at  this  time,  most  sedulously  cultivated, 
both  in  our  own  country  and  on  tbe  continent.  It  was 
tbe  weapon  to  whicb  all  appeals  of  honour  were  made  ; 
and  its  professors  (for  to  this  high  appellation  its 
teachers  aspired)  affected  to  elucidate  its  different 
branches,  and  demonstrate  its  Tarious  rules  and  evolu- 
tions, by  tbe  application  of  geometrical  principles. 
Crichton  became  one  of  tbe  most  expert  and  fearless 
swordsmen  of  his  time.  He  rode  with  consummate 
grace  and  boldness  ;  and  in  the  gentler  accomplishment 
of  dancing,  upon  excellence  in  whicb,  even  in  our  own 
days,  (if  we  may  believe  a  noble  author),  so  many  grave 
and  serious  consequences  depend,  be  is  recorded  to 
bave  been  a  very  admirable  proficient.  To  tbese  va- 
rious attractions  there  was  added  still  another,  which, 
iu  tbe  pleasure  it  was  calculated  to  bestow,  was  not  in- 
ferior to  any  that  has  been  mentioned — a  strong  genius 
for  music.  He  had,  from  nature,  a  sweet  and  finely 
modulated  voice ;  and  bad  attained  to  great  excellence 
in  performing  upon  a  variety  of  musical  instruments, 
lliey  wbo  are  enthusiastic  in  this  delightful  science,  and 
Wbo  bave  felt  tbe  deep  and  inexplicable  influence  wbicb 
it  possesses  over  our  nature,  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  es- 
timate the  power  which  bis  skill  in  music  must  havia 
given  to  the  young  and  handsome  Crichton,  in  attract- 
ing esteem  and  commanding  admiration* 

Thus  fairly  and  excellently  endowed,  Crichton  set 
out  upon  bis  travels,  and  directed  bis  course  first  to 
Paris,  eminent,  at  that  period,  not  only  for  tbe  dis- 
tinguished Jeaming  of  its  public  professors  and  scholars, 
but  for  tbe  splendour  and  gaiety  of  its  court.  It  was 
the  custom  in  those  days,  both  in  France  and  in  other 
continental  countries,  to  hold  public  disputations,  in 
wbicb  tbe  learned  men  of  tbe  age  contended  with  each 
other  on  the  most  abstruse  questions  of  tbe  science  and 
pbilsopby  of  tbe  times.  To  Crichton,  no  fairer  oppor- 
tunity could  be  prenented  than  what  tbese  public  dispu- 
tations offered,  for  obtaining  distinction.  He  bad 
already  accomplished  himself  in  the  studies  wbicb  fur- 
nished tbe  topics  of  discussion.  He  bad  acquired  tbe 
use  of  many  both  of  tbe  dead  and  living  languages ;  and 
be  possessed  the  manners  and  figure,  not  of  a  pedant 
wbo  bad  immured  himself  in  the  cloisters  of  his  college, 
but  of  a  finished  gentleman,  wbo  had  made  books  not 
so  much  Jiis  task  as  his  recreation.  Soon  after  bis 
arpval  in  Paris,  be,  accordingly,  in  obedience  to  tbe 
custom  of  tbe  times,  affixed  placards,  or  challenges  to 
Jiterary  and  philosophic  warfare,  on  tbe  most  conspi- 
cuous parts  of  tbe  city,  engaging  that,  at  the  expiration 
of  six  weeks  from  tbe  date  of  the  notice,  he  should  pre- 
sent himself  at  the  College  of  Navarre,  to  answer  upon 
whatever  subject  should  be  there  proposed  to  bim,  *'  in 
any  science,  liberal  art,  discipline,  or  faculty,  whether 
practical  or  theoretic ;  and  this  in  any  one  of  twelve 
specified  languages.  A  challenge  of  this  nature,  from 
so  young  a  {lerson.  to  dispute  with  the  most  profound 
and  learned  scholars  in  France,  could  not  fail  to  excite 
astonishment ;  and  it  was  pretty  generally  expected, 
that  the  stranger  would  decline  the  contest,  under  tbe 
pretence  that  bis  challenge  was  nothing  more  than  a 
pasquinade  against  tbe  University.  The  disputation, 
however,  took  place.  Crichton,  in  tbe  presence  of  an 
immense  concourse  of  spectators,  presented  himself  in 
this  eminent  seminary,  encountered  in  argument  the 
gravest  philosophers  and  divines,  wbo  bad  assembled  on 
the  occasion,  acquitted  himself  to  tbe  astonishment  ot 
all  who  beard  bim,  and  received  the  public  praises  and 
congratulations  of  the  president  and  four  of  tbe  most 
eminent  professors  in  the  University, 

But  what  seemed  particularly  to  increase  his  triumph, 
and  to  embitter  tbe  defeat  of  those  wbo  attempted  to 
cope  with  bim,  was  tbe  light  and  easy  negligence,  and 
tbe  utter  contempt  ot  preparation,  whicb  he  evinced 
before  the  contest.  Tbe  court  of  Henry  tbe  Third  of 
France  was,  at  tbb  time,  one  of  tbe  most  gay  and 
gallant  in  Kurope.  In  tbe  midst  of  national  distresses, 
which  might  bave  sobered  any  reflecting  monarch,  and 
civil  commotions  whicb  embroiled  tbe  country,  the 
whole  mind  of  tbe  sovereign  seemed  to  be  occupied  in 
the  invention  of  tbe  most  expensive  shews,  and  tbe 
arrangement  of  the  most  magniBccnt  public  festivals. 
1  cnmeys,  where  the  knights  jousted  against  each  other, 
^-courses  at  tbe  ring, — tilting  against  the  Saraced?  and 
many  other  gallant  amusements,  accompanied  with  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  chivalry,  were  at  this 
time  tbe  favourite  occupations  of  tbe  king ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  how  acceptable  such  public  shows  must  bave 
been,  to  the  genius  and  disposition  of  Crichton.  In  the 
feats  of  arms  wbicb  there  led  to  distinction,  be  was 
calculated,  both  by  tbe  natural  beauty  of  bis  figure,  and 
the  uncommon  skill  wbicb  he  bad  acquired,  to  outstrip 
most  of  bis  competitors ;  we  need  not  therefore  wonder. 


if,  instead  of  betaking  himself  to  bis  0tudy,be  shone 
pre-eminent  in  all  the  gay  amusemenu  and  elegant 
accomplishments  of  the  age.  He  was  to  be  found  in 
the  ball-room,  in  tbe  bunting-field,  in  tbe  riding-house; 
and,  the  day  after  that  in  whicb  be  bad  astonished  tbe 
most  learned  and  able  professors,  by  a  display  of  such 
universal  talent  and  erudition,  he  appeared,  with  all  the 
fire  and  freshness  of  youth,  at  a  tilting  match  in  the 
Louvre ;  and  here,  with  consummate  skill  and  address, 
in  presence  of  many  of  the  ladies  and  princes  of  tbe 
court  of  France,  be  carried  off  tbe  ring  from  every  coni- 
petitor,  and  remained  victor  in  that  martial  accomplish* 
ment  whicb  was  then  so  ardently  cultivated  in  this 
country  of  chivalry. 

He  became  now  anxious  to  accomplish  himself  as  a 
soldier;  and  for  this  purpose,  although  his  design  of 
travelling  to  Italy  rendered  any  long  continuance  in  it 
impossible,  he  entered  into  tbe  French  service,  where 
he  became,  after  serving  for  two  years  in  tbe  civil  wais, 
wbicb  at  that  time  depopulated  France,  an  experienced 
officer,  and  rose  to  an  honourable  command  in  the  French 
army. 

After  two  years  residence  in  France,  Crichton  deter- 
mined to  continue  bis  travels  into  Italy,  at  this  time 
tbe  centre  from  which  all  that  was  most  remarkable  in 
philosophy,  in  literature,  and  in  tbe  fine  arts,  had  ema- 
nated throughout  Europe.  He  first  travelled  to  Rome  ; 
where,  emboldened  by  bis  success  in  France,  and  in 
obedience  to  tbe  manners  of  this  age  of  literary  rivalsbip, 
he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  puolisbiug  a  similar  chal- 
lenge, to  that  wbicb  be  circulated  in  Paris  :  and,  on  a 
day  appointed,  in  presence  of  tbe  Pope  and  many  of 
tbe  different  cardinals,  with  a  numerous  audience, 
amongst  which  were  many  of  the  most  learned  men  ot 
tbe  times,  be  presented  himself  to  vindicate  tbe  pledge 
which  be  bad  given  ;  and,  as  we  are  told  by  bis  bio- 
grapher, again  astonished  and  delighted  tbe  spectators, 
by  the  display  of  the  most  universal  talents. 

After  a  short  residence  at  Rome,  he  next  repaired  to 
Venice,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Aldus,  the 
famous  printer.  At  Venice  be  astonished  every  body 
as  be  bad  done  elsewhere,  llie  following  is  an  account 
of  him  by  an  anonymous  native  author : — 

*'  The  Scotchman,"  says  this  unknown  writer,  *' whose 
name  is  James  Crichton,  is  a  young  man  of  twenty  years 
of  age  upon  tbe  1 9th  of  August  last.  He  is  distinguished 
by  a  birth-mark,  or  mole,  beneath  bis  right  eye.  He  is 
master  of  ten  languages.  Tbese  are,  Latin  and  Italian, 
in  which  be  is  excellently  skilled  ;  Greek,  in  which  he 
has  composed  epigrams  }  Hebrew,  Cbaldaic,  Spanish, 
French,  Flemish,  English  and  Scotch ;  and  he  is  also 
acquainted  with  the  German.  He  is  deeply  skilled  in 
philosophy,  in  theology,  and  in  astrology ;  in  which  sci- 
ence be  holds  all  tbe  calculations  of  the  present  day  to 
be  erroneous.  On  philosophical  and  theological  ques- 
tions, he  has  frequently  disputed  with  very  able  men,  to 
tbe  astonishment  of  all  who  bave  beard  him.  He  pos- 
sesses a  most  thorough  knowledge  of  tbe  Cabala.  His 
memory  is  so  astonishing,  that  be  knows  not  what  it  is 
to  forget ;  and,  whenever  be  has  once  beard  an  oration 
he  is  ready  to  recite  it  again,  word  for  word,  as  it  was 
delivered.  He  possesses  the  talent  of  composing  Latin 
verses,  upon  any  subject  which  is  proposed  to  him,  and 
in  every  different  kind  of  metre.  Such  is  his  memory,  that 
even  though  tbese  verses  bave  been  extempore,  ITe  will  re- 
peat them  backwards,  beginning  from  the  last  word  ir.  the 
verse.  His  orations  are  unpremeditated  and  beautiful. 
He  is  also  able  to  discourse  upon  political  questions 
with  much  solidity.  In  bis  person  be  is  extremely 
beautiful.  His  address  is  that  of  a  finished  gentleman, 
even  to  a  wonder ;  and  bis  manner,  in  conversation,  the 
most  gracious  wbicb  can  be  imagined.  He  is,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  a  soldier  at  all  points,  {toldatoa  tutla  botta,) 
and  has,  fbr  two  years,  sustained  an  honourable  com- 
mand in  tbe  wars  of  France.  He  has  attained  to  great 
excellence  in  the  accomplishments  of  leaping  and  dancing, 
and  to  a  remarkable  skill  in  tbe  use  of  every  sort  of  arms ; 
of  which  be  has  already  given  proofs.  He  is  a  remark- 
able horseman,  and  breaker  of  horses,  and  an  admirable 
jouster,  (ghstratore  tinfiolare).  His  extraction  is  noble ; 
indeed,  by  the  mother's  side,  regal ;  for  be  is  allied  to 
the  royal  family  of  the  Stuarti*.  Upon  the  great  ques- 
tion of  tbe  procession  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  he  has  held 
disputations  with  the  Greeks,  wbicb  were  received  with 
the  highest  applause;  and,  in  these  conferences,  has 
exhibited  an  incalculable  mass  of  authorities,  both  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  and  also  from  the  deci- 
sions of  the  different  councils.  The  same  exuberance  is 
shewn,  when  be  discoursee  upon  subjects  of  philosophy 
or  theology;  in  wbicb  be  baa  all  Aristotle  and  tbe  com- 
mentators at  hb  finger  ends  {miU  mani.)  St.  Thomas  and 
Duns  Scotus,  with  their  different  disciples,  tbe  Thomists 
and  Scotists,  he  has  all  by  heart,  and  is  ready  to  dispute 
on  either  side ;  which  talent  be  has  already  exhi- 
bited with  tbe  most  distinguished  success:  and, indeed, 
such  is  his  facility  upon  these  subjects,  that  he  has  never 
disputed,  unless  upon  matters  which  were  proposed  to 
him  by  others.  The  Doge  and  bis  consort  were  pleased 
to  hear  him ;  and,  upon  doing  so,  testified  the  utmost 
amazement.  Me  also  received  a  present  from  tbe  bands 
of  his  Serene  Highness.  Upon  the  whole,  he  is  a  won- 
der of  wonders ;  in  so  much  so,  that  tbe  possession  of 
such  various  and  astonishing  talents,  united  in  a  body 
so  gracefully  formed,  and  of  so  sanguine  and  amiab!e 
a  temperament,  has  given  rise  to  many  strange  and  chi- 
merical conjectures.  He  has,  at  present,  retired  from 
town  to  a  villa,  to  extend  two  thousand  conclusions, 
embracing  questions  in  all  tbe  different  faculties,  which 
be  means,  within  tbe  space  of  two  months,  to  sustain 
and  defend  in  Venice,  ia  the  church  of  St.  John  and  St. 


Paul ; — ^not  beine  able  to  give  his  attMnioa  both  to  bis 
own  studies  and  to  tbe  wishes  of  those  persons  wbo 
would  eagerly  devote  tbe  whole  day  to  bear  him." 

At  Padua,  Crichton  flew  in  tbe  face  of  the  University, 
and  dismayed  it.  From  Padua,  be  proceeded  to  Man- 
tua. "  There  happened,  at  this  time,  to  be  at  tbe  court 
of  Mantua,  a  certain  Italian  gentleman."  saith  the  quaint 
Urquhart,  '  of  a  mighty,  able,  strong,  nimble,  and  vi- 
gorous body ;  but,  by  nature,  fierce,  cruel,  warlike,  and 
audacious,  and  superlatively  expert  and  dexterous  iti 
tbe  use  of  his  weapon.'  £lated  by  his  uncommon  skill, 
and  rendered  haughty  by  continual  victory,  this  gentle* 
man  had  chosen  for  himself  a  very  singular  profession 
— that  of  a  travelling  gladiator,  or  bravo.  His  custom 
was,  on  his  arrival  in  any  city,  to  challenge  all  who 
chose  to  try  their  skill  with  bim  in  single  combat ;  h« 
himself  laying  down  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  his 
opponent  tbe  same,  with  the  proviso,  that  tne  united 
purses  should  be  tbe  meed  of  the  conqueror.  On  his 
arrival  at  Mantua,  three  gentleman  had  fpeedily  ac- 
cepted bis  challenge ;  and  such  was  tbe  uncommon  skill 
of  their  opponent,  that  all  had  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
rashness  with  their  lives.  I'beir  deaths  were  tbe  sub- 
ject of  universal  regret  at  tbe  court  of  Mantua ;  and 
this  feeling  became  the  more  poignant,  on  account  of 
the  ungenerous  exultation  of  tbe  Italian  ;  in  whom,  con- 
trary to  what  we  generally  find  in  bra^e  men,  there 
appear  to  have  been  united  the  three  extremes  of  cou- 
rage, cruelty,  and  insolence. 

Crichton,  disregarding  the  danger  he  underwent, 
unappalled  by  tbe  fate  of  bis  precursors  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  perbans  confident,  from  having  witnessed 
their  attempts,  ot  his  own  superior  skill,  determined  to 
exchange  the  peaceful  encounters  in  wbicb  be  had  a.^ 
tonifrbed  the  Italians,  for  a  combat  of  a  more  desperate 
kind.  He,  accordingly,  sent  a  challenge  to  this  formid- 
able antagonist,  and  encountered  bim,  before  the  as- 
sembled court  of  Mantua.  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  whea 
we  take  into  consideration  tbe  extraordinary  popularity 
of  this  young  foreigner,  bis  amiable  manners,  and  various 
and  imcomnton  endowments,  tbe  very  high  interest  which 
such  a  single  combat  must  bave  excited.  It  was  the 
struggle  of  tbe  brutal  courage  of  a  professional  duellist, 
against  the  high-spirited  and  chivalrous  bravery  of  an 
accomplished  gentleman  ;  and  tbe  result  was  equally 
glorious  to  bim  here,  as  upon  all  other  occasions.  After 
a  contest,  in  wbicb  be,  at  first,  acted  on  the  defensive, 
■  and  evinced  tbe  most  consummate  skill  in  foiling  4ho 
attacks,  and  at  length  completely  exhausting  the  strength 
of  his  antagonist,  be  dexterously  seised  tbe  advantage, 
became  tbe  assailant,  and  obtained  an  easy  victory ; 
putting  tbe  Italian  to  death,  by  thrice  passing  his  sword 
through  bis  body. 

In  consequence  of  this  achievement,  and  tbe  high  re- 
putation be  bad  required  in  Italy,  tbe  Duke  of  Mantua 
engaged  bim  as  the  companion  and  preceptor  to  his  son, 
Vincenso  di  Gonxaga,  a  young  man  who  bad  evinced  a 
strong  passion  for  literature,  but  was  otherwise  of  a  pas- 
sionate temper  and  dissolute  manners. 

Dramatic  entertainments  were  tbe  rage  at  the  court 
of  Mantua,  and  Crichton  was  not  behind  hand  here. 
For  tbe  enterCainment  of  bis  pupil,  tlie  prince,  and  the 
whole  court,  Crichton  composed  a  sort  of  satirical  mo- 
nologue, in  which  be  himself  performed  fourteen  differ- 
ent characters* 

But  let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to  tbe  inimitable  lan- 
guage with  which  this  story  is  clothed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Ur(|ubart. — '  O,  with  how  great  liveliness  did  he  repre- 
sent the  condition  of  all  manner  of  men  I  bow  naturally 
did  he  set  before  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  beholders  the  rogueries 
of  all  professions,  from  tbe  over-weening  monarch  to  the 
peevish  swain,  through  all  tbe  intermediate  degrees  of 
tbe  superficial  courtier,  or  proud  warrior,  dissembled 
churchman,  doting  old  man,  coxening  lawyer,  lying  tra- 
veller, covetous  merchant,  rude  seaman,  pedantic  scho- 
lar, amorous  shepherd,  envious  ardxan,  vain-glorious 
master,  and  tricksy  servant !  He  did  with  such  variety 
display  tbe  several  humours  of  all  tbese  sorts  of  people, 
and  with  so  bewitching  energy,  that  he  seemed  to  be  tbe 
original,  tbey  the  counterfeit;  and  they  tbe  resem- 
blance whereof  he  was  tbe  prototype.  He  bad  all  the 
jeers,  squibs,  bulls,  quips,  taunts,  whims,  jest,  clenches, 
gybes,  mokes,  jerks,  with  all  the  several  kinds  of  equi- 
vocations, and  other  sophistical  captions,  that  could 
properly  be  adapted  to  the  person  by  whose  representa- 
tion he  had  intended  to  inveigle  the  company  into  mirth ; 
and  would  keep,  in  that  miscellany  discourse  of  his, 
whicb  was  all  for  the  spleen,  and  nothing  for  tbe  gall, 
such  a  climacterical  and  mercurial ly  digested  method, 
that,  when  tlie  fancy  of  tbe  hearers  was  tickied  with  anr 
rare  conceit,  and  that  tbe  jovial  blood  was  moved,  he 
held  it  goiiiff  with  another  new  device  upon  the  bAck  of 
tbe  first,  and  another,  yet  another,  and  another  again, 
succeeding  one  another,  for  the  premoval  of  what  is  a 
stirring  into  a  higher  agitation,  till,  in  tbe  closure  of  tbe 
luxuriant  period,  the  decumanal  wave  of  the  oddest 
whimsy  of  all,  enforced  the  charmed  spirits  of  the  au- 
ditory (for  affording  room  to  his  apprehension)  suddenly 
to  hurst  forth  into  a  laughter  ;  which  commonly  lasted 
so  long,  as  he  bad  leisure  to  withdraw  behind  tbe  screen, 
shift  off,  with  tbe  help  of  a  page,  tbe  suite  be  bad  on, 
npitarel  himself  witli  another,  and  return  to  the  stage  to 
act  afresh ;  for,  by  that  time,  their  transported,  dispar- 
pled,  and  sublimated  fancies,  by  the  wonderfully  ope- 
rating engines  of  his  so'acious  inventions,  bad,  from  the 
height  to  which  tbe  inward  screws,  wheels,  and  pulleys 
of  his  wit  bad  elevated  them,  descended,  by  degrees, 
into  th«  ir  wonted  stations,  be  was  ready  for  the  per- 
sonating of  another  carriage ,  whereof,  to  the  number  of 
fourteen  several  kinds,  (du  ing  the  five  hours'  space,  at 
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the  duke-i  desire,  the  nolicitatioa  of  the  court,  and  his 
own  recreation,  he  was  pleased  to  histrionize  it,)  he 
•hewed  himself  so  natural  a  representative,  that  any 
would  hare  thought  he  hftd  been  so  many  several  actors, 
different  in  all  things  else,  save  only  the  stature  of  the 
body.  •  • — First,  he  did  present  hims-lf  with  a  crown 
«n  his  head,  a  sceptre  in  bis  hand»  being  clothed  with  a 
par)>le  robe,  furred  with  ermine ;  after  that  with  a  mitre 
on  his  head,  a  crosier  in  his  hand,  and  accoutred  with  a 
pair  of  lawn  sleeves  ;  and  thereafter,  with  a  helmet  on 
his  head,  the  visor  up,  a  commanding  stick  in  his  h:ind, 
a|td  arrayed  in  a  buff  suit,  with  a  scarf  about  his  middle. 
Then,  in  a  rich  apparel,  after  the  newest  fat-hion,  he  did 
shew  himself  like  another  Sejanus,  with  a  periwig 
daubed  with  Cypress  powder ;  in  sequel  of  that,  he  came 
oat  with  a  three  cornered  cap  on  his  head,  some  parch- 
nents  in  his  hand,  and  writings  hanging  at  his  girdle, 
like  chancery  bills;  and  next  to  that,  with  a  furred 
sown  about  him,  an  ingot  of  gold  in  his  hand,  and  a  b;ig 
fill  of  money  at  his  side ;  after  all  this,  he  appears 
again  clad  in  a  country  jacket,  with  a  prong  in  his  hand, 
and  a  Monmouth -like  cap  on  his  head ;  then,  very 
shortly  after,  with  a  palmer*s  coat  on  him,  a  bourdon 
in  his  hand,  and  some  few  cockle  shells  stuck  to  his  hut, 
he  looked  as  if  he  had  come  in  pilgrimage  from  St. 
Michael ;  immediately  after  that,  he  domineers  it  in  a 
bare  unlined  gowne,  with  a  paire  of  whips  in  the  one 
hand,  and  Corderius  in  the  other ;  and  in  suite  thereof  he 
honderspondered  it  with  a  pair  of  panner-like  breeches, 
a  montera  cap  on  his  head,  and  a  knife  in  a  wooden 
sheath,  dagger-ways,  by  bis  side  ;  about  the  latter  eud 
he  comes  forth  again,  with  a  square  in  one  hand,  a  rule 
in  the  other,  and  a  leathern  apron  before  him;  then, 
very  (]aickly  after,  with  a  scrip  by  his  side,  a  sheep- 
hook  in  his  hand,  and  a  basket  full  of  flowers  to  make 
nosegays  for  his  mistress  :  and  now,  drawing  to  a  clo- 
sure, he  rants  it,  first,  in  cuerpo,  and  vapouring  it  with 
i'ingling  spurs,  and  his  aims  a-kenbol,  like  a  Don 
)iego,  he  struts  it,  and,  by  tlie  loftiness  of  his  gait, 
plays  the  Capitan  Spavento ;  then,  in  the  very  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  yon  would  have  seen  him  again  issue  forth 
with  a  cloak  u)>on  his  arm,  in  a  livery  garment,  thereby 
representing  the  serving  man  :  and  lastly,  at  one  time, 
amongst  those  other,  he  came  out  with  a  long  grey  beard 
and  pucked  ruff,  crouching  on  a  staff  tipt  with  the  head 
of  a  barber's  cithern,  and  his  gloves  hanging  by  a  button 
at  his  ffirdle." 

Crichton's  brilliant  career  was,  however,  brought  to 
an  untimely,  and  most  premature  conclusion.  **  When 
walking  one  night  through  the  streets  of  Mantua,  re- 
taming  from  a  visit  which  he  had  paid  to  his  mistress, 
and  playing,  as  he  went  along,  upon  his  guitar,  he  found 
nimself  suddenly  attacked  by  a  hotoos  company  of  per- 
sons in  masks,  whom,  with  that  skill  and  activity  for 
#hich  he  was  so  remarkable,  he  soon  foiled  and  put 
to  flight.  Before  this,  however,  he  had  disarmed  and 
seized  the  leader  of  the  party,  and  npon  unmasking 
him,  discovered  that  it  was  the  Prince  of  Mantua,  to 
whose  court  he  belonged.  Crichton,  although  he  had 
been  attacked  in  the  meanest  manner,  and  had  only  dis- 
armed his  master,  in  defending  himself,  was  yet  affected 
by  the  deepest  concern,  upon  this  discq^ery.  He  in- 
stantly dropped  upon  one  knee ;  and  taking  his  sword 
by  the  point,  with  romantic  devotion,  presented  it  to 
the  prince,  his  master.  Vincenso  naturally  of  a  revenge- 
ful and  treacherous  temper,  was  at  this  moment  inflamed 
with  wine,  irrits'ed  by  defeat,  and  perhaps  by  jealousy.* 
Certain  it  is,  thai  it  will  require  the  presence  of  one  or 
all,  of  these  dark  and  conflicting  passions,  to  account 
for  the  act  which  followed.  He  received  Crchton*s 
sword,  and  instantly,  with  equal  meanness  and  brutality, 
eiAployed  it  in  piercing  his  defenceless,  and  injured  be- 
nefactor, through  the  heart. 

Thus  died  the  Admirable  Crichton,  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  his  age  ;  preserving,  in  this  last  fatal  en- 
counter, that  superiority  to  all  other  men  which  rendered 
his  life  so  remarkable ;  and  then,  only,  conc^uered, 
when  his  romantic  ideas  of  honour  had  made  him  re- 
nounce the  powers  and  the  courage  which,  upon  every 
other  occasion,  had  so  pre*emiuently  distinguished  him. 

The  absolute  amount  of  Crichton's  abilities  has  been 
latterly  much  disputed.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
show  that  he  was  a  mere  impostor  in  literature.  There 
appears  no  reason  however  to  doubt  his  being  a  man  of 
extraordinary  cleverness  and  accomplishment.  He  was 
the  intimate  and  esteemed  friend  of  some  of  the  first 
e^nent  men  of  his  day ;  his  pupil,  Vincenso  of 
Gonzaga,  was  the  patron  of  Tasso.  Scaliger  bears 
testimony  to  his  amazing  talent,  while  his  censure  testi- 
fies to  his  impartiality.  "  I  have  heard."  says  the 
author,  **  when  1  was  in  Italy,  of  one  Crichton,  a  Scotch- 
man, who  had  only  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when 
he  was  killed  by  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
who  knew  twelve  different  languages, — had  studied  the 
fathers  and  the  poets,-— disputed  d$  omui  icibiU,  and  re- 
plied to  his  antagonisu  in  verse.     He  was  a  man  of 

*  I  have  %aid  (hat  the  prince  was  Inflamed  by  Jeaioasy,  beeaote 
other  hlitorians  have  repretented  (lie  wbole  of  this  transaction 
u  the  rcMlt  of  a  mMnight  brawl,  in  which  Crichton,  who  was 
then  In  company  with  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  secretly  paid  his 
«ddrcts«s,  and  who  was  also  admired  by  the  prince,  was  at- 
Uekcd  by  the  Utter  and  his  attendanu,  In  a  fit  of  Jealoosy .  and 
hilled  opon  the  spot.  I  have  given  the  best  aotheniicxied  aiid 
nio3t  ^vbable  account  of  this  nvsterloos  event.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, still  onccrtain  whether  Crichton  owed  his  death  to  an  ac- 
ddenul  rencoanter,  or  to  a  pnrpose  of  prenedltated  assassina- 
tion. Bnt  all  his  biographers  agree,  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  particalar  circomstauces  accompanying  this  calamitous 
event,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  own  master,  Vincenso,  Prince  of 
M«ntU4.  His  death  ,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  Impression 
uiade  by  bis  uncommon  talents,  occasioned  great  and  univertal 
lin*aui|oa<-£0ri<  WoodlmseUe* 


very  wonderful  genius ;  more  worthy  of  admiration 
than  of  esteem.  He  had  something  of  the  coxcomb 
about  him.  and  only  wanted  a  little  common  sense.  It 
is  remarkable  that  princes  are  apt  to  take  an  affection 
for  geniuses  of  this  stamp,  but  very  rarely  for  Uuly 
learned  men." 

Crichton  did  nothing  for  philosophy.  He  invented 
nothing.  He  was  not  a  teacher  ;  he  was  only  a  speci- 
men of  what  a  roan  may  be  taught.  He  sppears  to  have 
possessed  great  beauty,  gfeat  personal  adroitness,  a 
quick  power  of  perception  joined  to  a  most  prodigious 
memory ;  and  added  to  these,  the  ready  address  that 
naturally  resulted  from  a  confidence  in  his  own  resources. 
This  last  faculty  alone  would  have  ensured  a  triumphant 
career  in  debate,  even  though  his  reason  were  not  of  a 
profound  order.  His  memory,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  him.  He  could 
recollect  a  discourse  word  for  word  after  once  hearing 
it.  Sir  Walter  Scott  (a  real  genius)  partook  of  this 
ficulty.  Magliabecchi,  the  Florentine  librarian,  coold 
recollect  whole  volumes,  all  in  fact  that  he  read.-— He 
once  supplied  an  author  from  memory  with  a  copy  of 
his  own  work,  of  which  the  original  MA.  had  been  lost. 
Magliabecchi  however  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
other  than  a  dull  man.  Could  we  imagine  him  adroit 
in  mind,  and  adroit  too  in  person,  we  immediate! v  have 
a  second  Crichton  ;  and  it  is  not  great  stretch  of  ima- 
gination, 'llie  philosophy  of  the  schools  in  Crichton's 
time  wa4  very  cut  and  dry  ;  reduced  to  heads  and  sec- 
tions, and  the  motions  in  argument  as  much  reduced  to 
rule,  as  a  game  of  chess  by  Sarralt  or  Pbilidor.  Crich- 
ton then  had  a  mind  to  learn,  address  and  person  to 
execute ;  a  coincidence  of  faculties  neither  difficult  to 
imagine,  nor  improbable  to  exist.  He  was  perhaps, 
without  vastnes",  profoundness,  or  even  originality  of 
intellect,  the  cleverest  man  that  has  appeared.  It  must 
be  remembered  too,  that  from^  the  prematurity  of  his 
death,  his  was  r.tther  a  life  of  promise  than  performance; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  proverb,  promises  are  not  always 
made  to  be  broken. 


A  MA80NI0   EXHORTATION. 

Ob,  un-ln-one.breath.utterabIe skill! 

BsM  JonBon, 

Ir  your  soul  be  not  too  drony. 
Go  and  bear  the  great  Masoni ! 
Scarce  Napoleon  (nicknam*d  Boney) 
Was  more  wondrous  than  Masoni : 
'PoIlo*s  pet,  Euterpe's  crony. 
Is  the  exquisite  Masoni. 
All  the  sweets  that  live  in  honey 
Are  concentred  in  Masoni, 
And  more  swift  than  fleetest  pouey 
Run  the  triplets  of  Masoni. 
Utterly  himself  unknown  he 
Should  be,  who  not  knows  Masoni ! 
E'en  from  Greece  Colocotroni 
Ought  to  come,  to  hear  Masoni. 
That  heart  must  be  uUra-itony 
That  is  touch *d  not  by  Masoni, 
Fiddler  rich  and  rare,  and  toney 
Soul -enrapturing  Masoni ! 
Money  without  ceremony 
Should  be  showered  on  Masoni. 
Oh,  ye  marvel-seekers,  6n*tf 
Go  and  hear  the  great  Masoni ! 

G.  D. 


A  PRAOnCAI.  JOKS. 

**  TRISTE  BUT  TRUE.** 

(For  the  London  Journal) 
In  a  certain  northern  eity,  which  shall  be  nameless-^ 
indeed  all  herein  narrated  shall  be  as  nameless  as  the 
narrator — tne  people  grew  their  own  mirth,  their  own 
wiue,  or  a  substitute  for  it,  and  their  own  wit,  and  they 
managed  matters  with  so  much  philoKOphic  equality, 
that  those  who  had  the  least  wit  of  their  own  were  made 
the  most  efficient  in  bringing  out  the  wit  of  others,  just 
as  women  after  the  turn  of  life  are  the  handiest  for  dry- 
nimnng  babies.  *  The  wit  went  round  in  a  circle  *  at 
one  time  it  was  quip  and  lampoon,  at  another,  hoax, 
a9d  at  a  third  practical  jokes ;  and  the  last  was  the  state 
of  the  wheel  when  1  knew  it. 

Well,  in  this  city  there  was  a  man  of  m^uch  import- 
ance in  his  own  eyes  ;  as  what  city  ever  failed  in  being 
blessed  with  such  characters.  And  they  are  excellent 
and  useful  ones  they  absorb  all  the  adulations  which 
might  turn  the  heads  of  wiser  people.  1  have  always 
admired  that  wise  provision  of  nature,  by  which  weak 
men  drink  in  the  overflowings  of  flattery,  such  as  cess- 
pools drink  in  the  overflowings  of  the  streets.  And  it  is 
a  rare  provision ;  for  the  most  excessive  adulation 
can  do  qo  harm  in  an  empty  skull,  any  more  than  the 
most  arrant  thief  can  steal  in  an  empty  house.  The 
personage  alluded  to  was  rich,  because  his  father  had 
been  so;  and  he  held  an  important  office — dilto.  If 
there  were  not  enough  to  '*  make  a  man  of  him,"  alas 
for  many  of  the  '*  full  moons,"  which  are  blazoned  in 
history.  [Heralds  call/u/i  moons  by  another  name  ;  but 
1  am  unskilled  in  heraldic  lore,  and  so  every  one  may 


use  what  name  suits  best  with  his  own  views  of  the 
matter  ]  This  man  of  office  dined  in  style  that  would 
have  won  him  f:tme  at  any  civic  board  in  the  world-— 
that  of  Quanty  Chanty  Qua.  or  what  else  they  call  him, 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Madagascar  excepted  ;  for  ouirid 
fish  would  have  heightened  his  stomach  into  his  skull 
and  he  would  never  have  got  it  out  again.  By  the  way 
he  would  not  have  been  the  first  with  the  stomach 
there  ;  and  therefore  when  Pliny  describes  the  men  with 
"  heads  below  their  stomachs,*  he  slily  satirizes  many 
a  Iloman  gourmand. 

But  to  our  man  of  office.  He  could  play  cribhagc, 
and  I  think  whist ;  draughts,  but  I  am  certain  not  che^s  ; 
and  he  could  iaueh  at  the  speech  of  any  man,  greater  (in 
wealth  and  office)  than  himself,  whether  there  happened 
to  be  any  wit  in  it  or  not. 

One  thus  gifted,  in  other  respects,  was  of  course  pro- 
portionally gifted  in  the  article  of  ears ;  and  thus  he 
could  not  but  hear  who  were  the  wags  of  the  day.  and 
could  not  choose  but  be  of  their  company,  when  opnor* 
tunity  served. 

In  the  month  of  ,  the  snow  fell  deep,  and  lay 

long,  the  mails  were  stopped,  and  the  whole  city  throwa 
opon  its  own  resources ;  and  one  evening  our  official 
gentleman  met  two  of  the  prime  artificers  of  fun.  Night 
was  closing  in,  and  the  frost  was  such  as  to  turn  the 
breath  to  ice  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  lips.  In 
such  cases  and  such  countries,  there  is  but  one  resource 
— to  heat  the  breath  till  it  can  thaw  for  itself  a  passage 
through  the  ice-hardened  atmosphere.  Some  one  says 
that  "  there  is  no  getting  radical  htui  but  through  the 
medium  of  radical  moitturtt*  and  so  the  trio  adjourned 
to  the  tavern,  whose  portal  was  invitingly  new.  In 
they  went,  seated  themselves  in  the  best  parlour,  with 
the  little  horse  shoe  table  between  them  and  the  fire ; 
below  which,  their  toes  could  have  defied  the  frost  of 
Boothia,  or  Melville  Island.  The  man  of  office  was 
placed  in  the  middle,  like  a  royal  scutcheon  between  two 
•*  supporters"  —  id  ett,  rampant  beasts  of  fury.  The 
bottle — I  rather  think  it  was  a  jug,  but  m*  importe — 
••  passed  and  returned ;"  and  the  *•  middle  man"  bump- 
ered with  right  and  with  left,  the  adulation  of  his  sup- 
porters falling  sweet  the  while  upon  him.  He  was  Adonis; 
he  was  Solon,  he  was — but  I  was  to  meution  no  modem 
name.  In  the  last  of  these  characters,  he  played  the 
orater,  till  the  manual  plaudits  made  glasses  and  jug 
dance  again,  as  if  they  had  been  inspired  by  the  all« 
overpowering  bounds.  When  he  could  play  the  orator 
no  longer,  he  was  woke  to  glory  in  the  histrionic  art : 
now  comedy,  and  then  tragedy,  till  he  fell  in  the  field  of 
Bosworth  in  a  style,  which  Kean  could  not  have  out- 
done— for  it  was  nature  itslf. 

There  he  lay  quiescent  as  Caesar  a  year  after  the  stab 
of  Brutus ;  and  then  began  the  •*  practical  joke,**  The 
dining  tables  were  ranged  in  the  middle  of  the  apart- 
ment ;  and  covered  with  the  purest  linen.  The  hero 
was  stretched  on  them,  with  crape  cap  and  ruff,  and 
covered  with  the  same.  Candles  in  pairs  were  placed 
at  the  head,  the  shoulders,  the  knees,  and  the  feet,  and 
a  silver  salver  bearing  a  silver  salt-cellar  was  set  on  the 
breast.  The  room  was  festooned  with  es^tempore  dra- 
pery ;  the  candles  were  lighted  in  the  sconces  ;  the 
casements  where  thrown  wide  open  ;  and  the  fire  was 
extinguished.  One  part  of  the  arrangement  1  had 
almost  forgotten  to  mention  ;  a  pile  of  rummers  and 
wine-glasses  was  placed  on  the  upper  cloth  nearly  in 
contact  with  the  hero's  elbow,  and  the  carpet  was  re- 
moved from  the  floor. 

Having  made  these  arrangements,  the  other  parties 
adjourned  into  another  apartment,  where  they 
could  readily  hear  any  sound  uttered  in  that  which  they 
had  left.  As  their  share  of  the  carouse  had  not  been 
half  a  glass  to  the  official  man's  bumper,  and  as  they 
nad  used  no  superfluous  viands  that  could  fermert  their 
potation,  they  were  in  a  condition  for  resuming  it  after 
supper  while  they  waited  the  result  ;  but  they  occa- 
fjnr.ally  peeped  through  the  clink  of  the  door  which 
was  left  ajar,  and  ^rtified  sitting-head-high  by  a 
screen. 

The  bell  tolled  twelve,  and  there  was  no  sound  save 
that  of  one  who  monopolism's  to  himself  all  the  sleep 
within  hearing.  The  night-cold  had  indeed  entered 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  the  candles  were  turned 
to  ignis  fatui  by  halves  of  speculi  of  ice  ;  but  the  internal 
caUtric  of  the  man  of  office,  latent  as  it  was,  would 
have  defied  the  summit  of  Caucasus  or  Chimboro,  and 
be  snoozed  away  like  a  trombone. 

The  bell  tolled  one,  and  still  no  pause  to  the  usual  me- 
lody. But  when  the  la^y  hour  index  was  creepirp:  to- 
wards two,  there  was  a  yawn,  and  crack'weut  the  glas- 
ses. Steadily  both  crept  to  the  chink,  to  catch  the  so- 
liloquy which,  in  the  original  tongue,  ran  thus  : — '  I'm 
dead — that's  a  clear  case — I'm  sure  I'm  dead.  They 
ne'er  wad  set  oat  the  lions  this  gate  far  a  leevin'  man. 
Weel,  weel,  gin  I'm  dead,  I'm  dead  ;  an'  a'  body  niauu 
dee  sometime.  But  sin'  1  um  dead,  I'm  thankfu'  that 
it's  nae  war' ;  for,  though  I'm  certain  I'm  dead,  I'm 
as  certain  I'm  nae  damned  :•— (Ail  canna  be  heli^^its  me 
aujn*  caul  .*' 

In  an  instant  the  masters  hurried  him  out  of  the 
apartment,  refreshed  him  with  a  glass  of  warm  brandy 
and  water,  saw  him  home  in  a  sedan  chair,  and  to  bed  ; 
and  as  his  brandy  and  water  had  been  *'  docktered"  a 
little.' he  slept  so  long  and  so  soundly  that  he  forgot  all 
the  death  scene  after  the  death  of  Richard,  and  "  de- 
clareth  unto  this  day,"  that  that  was  the  **  white* letter" 
evening  of  his  whole  life  N. 
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^lUi  Brkf  Descriptive  Notices  written  expressly  for  this  work,  by  O.  WOODROW.    Ihe  Portraiu  are  engrared  in  a  anperior 

style  by  LisAaa. 

III. 
Volume  II.  (Completing  the  work,)  Price  Zs.  6d.  in  Morocco  doth,  of 

THE      DIAMOND      POCKET     BIBLE; 

Wnh  Notes,  Explanauiry  and  Practical.    By  the  REV.  HENRY  8TEBBINO,  M.A.,  M.R.S.L.    Embellished  with  60  lUostratioua 

fVom  the  Old  Masters,  beaatlAilIy  Engraved  by  Lixars. 

*»*  For  the  convenience  of  a  large  closs  of  purchasers,  the  above  woiks  are  also  publlshcdl 

IN  NUMBERS  AT  6d. 

Each  Number  Embeliiihed  with  One  or  Two  Illustrations. 

London  :  Allan  Bell  r.nd  Co.,  12,  Warwick  Square ;  and  Simpkln  and  Marrball,  btationers*  Court ;  Edinburgh,  Fraser  and  Co. 

Who  have  also  Just  Published, 
Uniform  with  the  DIAMOND  BIBLE,  and  Embellished  with  14  fine  Steel  Plates,  price  5s.  in  Morocco  Cloth,  lettered,  and  in  a 

variety  of  Turkey- Morocco,  and  extra  bindings, 

THE    DIAMOND    BOOK    OF    COMMON    PRAYER; 

with  Notes,  Practical  and  Explanatory,  and  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rxv.  H.  Stibbino,  A.M.  to  which  Is  appenM^d  the 
*«  NEW  METRICAL  VERSION  OF  THE  V'^ALMb.'*  with  Explanatory  Notes,  &c. 

THE     DIAMOND    NEW     TESTAMENT, 

Embellished  with  Twelve  beautiful  Engravings  by  Likars,  in  Morocco  cloth,  lettered,  price  S:  9d.  j  and  in  various  descriptlona 
of  Rforocco  and  extra  binding,  maybe  b^d  separately  from  the  Bible ;  as  al£o  the  *'Pbatkr  Book'*  and  "New  Tbstamknt, 
bouad  in  One  Volume,  in  various  styles  of  binding. 

"The  name  of  Mr.  Stebbing  is  a  security  that  the  Notes  are  sensible,  judicious,  and  orthodox.**— J^Aefuram. 


HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND, 

BV 

HUME,    SMOLLETT,    and    HUGHES, 

CONTINt/ED  TO    1835, 

ILLUSTRATED   WITH    SEVENTY-SIX    HIGHLY- 
FINISHED  ENGRAVINGS. 


Jost  Publiahed.  Price  6d. 

THIRTY   PAGES   FOR   THE    TRADES*  UNIONS. 

By  A  MASTER  TAILOR. 

Published  by  Sparrow  and  Co.,  11,  Crane  Court,  and  sold  by 
Berger,  Holywell  Street,  Strand ;  Strange,  Paternoster  Ruw ; 
Pnrkess,  Compton  Street;  ClemenU,  Little  Pultney  Street; 
Bass,  61,  St.  John  Street,  West  Smithfleld;  Hetherington, 
Strand,  and  all  other  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


In  19  Monthly  volumes,  4  of  which  are  already  published 
(uniform  with  the  new  editions  of  Bvron,  Shakspkarb,  and 
Scott,)  5b.  each,  neatly  bound  In  cloth. 

JJISTpRY     OF     ENGLAND. 

By  HuMB  and  Shollbtt  ; 

With  a  CONTINUATION  from  the  reign  of  George  11.  to  1836^ 

By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  HUGHES,  B.  D. 


Prebendary  of  Peterborough,  late  Christian  Advocate  at 
Cambridge,  author  of  *  Travels  in  Greece,  &c. 


This  day.  Price  only  One  Shilling. 

A     VOICE    FROM    THE    COUNTING-HOUSE. 

••  A  very  comprehensive  title,  explaining,  far  better  than  we 
can  do,  the  nature  and  objecta  of  thla  excellent  publication.'* — 
'»      Globe. 

W.  KioD,  14,  Chandoe  i'treet.  West  Strand,  of  whom  may  bt 
bad,  Just  published. 


*  We  congratulate  the  public  on  the  appearance  of  thia  HIatory 
of  England.  In  type.  In  binding,  and  in  emlMlilabmenta,  there 
is  no  room  for  complaint,  even  from  the  most  fastidious.' — Jfe. 
tropnl'Uan  Magiutine. 

'  Mr.  Valpy'B  beautiful  edition  of  the  Hiiioiy  of  England  haa 
reached  its  fourth  volume,  and  truly  maintaina  the  reputation  its 
first  appearaee  obtained— in  tha^  aa  in  bis  recently  concluded 
Shakioeare,  the  beauty  of  the  illuatrations  increases.*— JoAis 
BuU. 

*  Beauty  of  type,  correctness  of  text,  and  elegance  of  iUustra- 
tlon,  are  the  leading  features  of  this  edition,  and  ftom  what  we 
have  Been  and  heard  of  Mr.  Hughes's  efforts,  we  are  disposed  to 
believe  that  his  important  task  will  be  well  executed.'— ilfon/A/y 
NagnMine. 

'The  beauty  of  this  book  will,  we  are  satisfied,  induce  many 
to  read  again,  and  thus  make  themselves  better  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  their  own  country,  to  be  ignorant  of  which  is 
certiUnly  not  characteristic  of  the  scholar  or  the  gentleman.*— 
Northwi^trUmd  AdoertiMer, 

Printed  and  Published  by  A.  J.  Volpy,  M.A.,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street}  and  sold  by  all  bookaellera  in  Town  and 
Conn  try. 
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Jost  Published  in  Demy  6vo.  Price  15s.  bound  in  cloth. 
EMOIRS   OF    THE    LIFE    MINISTRY, 


and  WRITINGS  of  the  REV.  ROWLAND  HILL,  M.A.,  late 
Bfinister  of  Surrey  Chapel.  By  Wh.  Jonbs,  M.A.  Author  of 
the  "Historv  of  the  Waldenaes,**  ''Biblical  Cydopsdia,** 
••  Christian  Biography,"  "  Lectnrea  on  the  Apocalypse,**  he.  To 
which  are  added  Fifteen  Sermons  on  Important  subjects,  preached 
in  the  89th  and  last  year  of  his  life;  including  his  Final  Pulpit 
Address  to,  and  Prayer  for  Sunday-school  Teachers;  all  accu- 
rately taken  In  short  band,  by  3Ir.  Oxford,  of  CHflbrd's  Inn : ' 
with  a  Funeral  Sermon,  occaaloned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Hill } 
preached  at  Plymouth,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Richards. 

N.  B.  The  work  may  also  be  had  in  14  Parte  at  Is.  each. 
lA>ndon :  John  Bennett,  4,  Three  Tun's  Passage,  Ivy- 
Lane,  Paternoster-Row. 
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Just  Published,  in  3  vols,  post  Bvo. 
AKANNA.    AN    HISTORICAL    ROMANCE. 

•  We  have  rarely  read  a  production  of  deeper  interest— interest 
eui^rained  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  The  author's  mind  is 
of  a  very  high  order,  we  augur  for  him  great  auccess.'*- Nrv 
fito  n  i  h  /y  Magazine. 

"Tt,euo>'el  opens  ground  that  Is  quite  new,  and  trcata  th 
arbjoct  with  powers  commensurate  to  the  difficulty.*' — Atlat. 

*'  One  of  the  most  Interesting  and  graphic  romances  that  It 
baa  been  our  lot  to  read  for  many  a  year."— it/Acfunun. 

London,  ftimpkin  and  Marshall. 


"  CRUIKSHANK  o.  SIR  A.  AGNEW,  Price  Is.  6d. 

'*  We  most  eameatly  recommend  this  little  work  to  hypochon- 
driacs, and  all  who  require  fhn  at  a  cheap  rate— the  iUustrationa 
are  humoroua  In  the  extreme." — Smmdtqf  Tiwu$, 


MICROSCOPIC  SCIENCE. 
Pnbliahed  this  day  in  Svo.,  with  8^  figorea  on  SteeUprlce  8s.6d. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  ANIMALCULES, 
conUining  descriptiooa  of  neariv  600  Bpcdea,  with  full  In. 
Btructlons  for  procuring  and  viewing  them  ;  and  above  300  mag. 
nlfied  figures.  By  Anobxw  Pbitcbako,  author  of  the  "  Mero. 
acopic  Cabinet." 

Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave  Maria  Lane. 

Thia  work  la  designed  to  give  a  familiar  and  accurate  account 
of  all  that  la  known  of  theae  vronderful  and  Interesting  living 
atoms,  as  revealed  by  the  Microscope,  with  numerous  and 
fiithfU  drawinga  ;  and  to  render  tt  complete,  Ehrenberg's 
systonatic  arrangement  ia  added. 


BELL'S  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE 
A  LONDON  JOURNAL  of  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE, 
and  the  FINE  ARTS ;  SUteen  large  Quarto  Pagea,  Price  Three- 
pence  :  published  every  Saturday. 

The  Proprietora  have  great  pleasure  in  Informing  the  Public 
that,  the  extreme  lowness  of  price  originally  fixed  on  this  Maga- 
tine  has  had  the  desired  effect  of  ensuring  a  large  circulation, 
which  already  amounta  to 

10,300  IXnBBKLY 
and  is  rapidly  increasing  every  week. 

To  afford  facility  to  Advertisers,  the  following  ScAi.B  op 
Crabobs  has  been  decided  on : 

a.    d. 

Space  of  Six  Unea,  and  under 8    6 

Each  additional  Line  up  to  Twenty   ....  0    4 

Every  Five  Lines  beyond 1    6 

*«*  All  AdvertlsemenU  must  be  sent  to  the  Office  on  the  Wed. 

nesday  preceding  the  day  of  publication. 

Office,  11,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street. 


nPHE      KING'S       PICTURES 

*  of  the  BATTLE  of  TRAFALGAR,  painted  by  W.  J. 
HuooiXB,  (Marine  Painter  to  hia  Majesty)  and  exhibited  by 
permission  of  his  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  uith  a  callbrt  op 
SUPBRB  paintimos,  smongst  which  are  the  celebrated  Cherubim 
and  Seraphim  of  Correggio,  taken  from  the  Vatkiin  by  Napoleon, 
forming  the  Third  Annual  Exhibition,  ExKrxB  Hall,  Strand.— 
Admittance  to  both  One  Shilling. 


On  Toeadttv,  the  29th  April,  No.  XXVI.  of 

fj HE  FOREIGN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW- 

coimtftTS : 
Art.  I.  Spanlah  Painterk— II.  Comparathre  MbrtaUty  of  diffe. 
rent  Populatlonaw— III.  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Dn 
pleaala.Moumay  —IV.  Sarvdish  Periodical  Literature.— V.  The 
Austrian  Government  and  the  Itxdian  Liberals. — VI.  Ichthyology* 
—VII.  PrincePuckler  Muskau's Tutu  FrutU.— VIII.  Post  Office 
Communication  between  England  and  Foreign  Countries.— IX. 
Judicial  System  of  British  India.— X.  lonlon  Autbology.— XI. 
Couslnery's  Travela  in  Macedonia. — XII.  Meidinger's  Oothieo- 
Teutonlc  Dictionary.— XIII.  Rafh'a  Icelandic  History  of  the 
Faroe  lalanda.- XIV.  Misley'a  Memoiia  of  the  Italian  Bevolu. 
tion  of  1831.— Mlacelloneius  Literary  lutelligence  fh>m  Den. 
marie,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  8te. 

A.  RtCHTBB  k  Co.  (late  Trenttel,  Worta  and  Rlchter.)  30, 
8oho  Souare;  and  Black,  Yoitno,  and  Yoniro,  2,  Tavistock 
Street.  Covent  Garden.  Sold  by  all  Bookaellera;  of  whom  may 
be  had  complete  Sets  and  Single  Numbers  of  this  Journal. 


Jnat  published.  Part   II.,    Price  9d^  to  be  continued  every 
Fortnight,  of 

THE    LIBRARY  OF   POPULAR  INSTRUCTION; 
comprising  Elementary  Treatlsea  on  Scientific  Subjecta. 
dlveate.  of  Technicalities,  and  adapted  to  all  degrees  of  InUlll. 

Cce,  on  the  same  plan,  and  partly  translated  mmi  the  "  Bl*>. 
heque  PopuUire,'*  published  by 
M.  Arago  M.  GeoffVoy  St.  Hilaire 

r.  P.  de  Beranger  De  Jussicu 

Duke  de  Baaaano  Las  Caaea 

Count  Alex,  de  la  Borde        Orfila 
F.  Cuvler  Pariaot 

K.  Dochatalei  Vlllerme 

C.  Dupin  AJaaaon  de  Grandsagne. 

Gay.  Luasac 
And  ot  ler  diatingniahed  Statesmen  a  id  PhlloeopLers  In  Paris. 
Edited  by  Dr.  J.  P.  LITCHFIELD. 
PA  CT  I.— THE  ELEMENTS  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 
PART  II.  -OUTLINES  OF  GEOLO«l7. 
NOTICE. 
In  offering  thla  Library  to  the  British  public,  the  Proprietora 
beg  to  remark  that  they  have  been  Induced  to  enfsr  upon  Ita 
publication  partly  In  consequence  of  the  extra<Mrdinary  aocceae 
which  has  attended  the  "  Bibllotheoue,"  pubUshea  by  the  above 
celebrated  men  in  France,  but  principally  tram  the  convicUoo  of 
the  necessity  of  a  atmilar  work  in  England.   Knowledge  baa  been 
called  the  key.atone  of  the  arch  of  dvUitation ;  up  to  a  late  pe. 
riod  it  has  been  but  too  much  defkced  by  technicality,  and  the 
dlfficultiea  which  have  attended  Ita  acquisition.    It  waa  with  the 
deaire  of  relieving  adence  fVom  these  encumbrancca  that  Dr.  Ar. 
nott,  Mr.  Babbage,  and  a  host  of  other  learned  and  excellent 
helpmate  men,  commenced  their  labours  ;  and  It  la  as  a  humble 
but  honest  In  the  same  vineyard,  that  "The  Library  of  Popular 
Inatruction"  begins  Its  career. 

In  the  course  of  their  publication,  the  Proprietors  intend  to 
draw  largely  from  the  parent  stock,  the  "  Blbllotheque  IV>pa. 
lalre.**  A  literal  tranalation  of  this  work  would  be  Inexpedient, 
becauae  of  Ita  purely  national  diaracter,  and  becauae  alao  of  the 
different  opinlona  entertained  on  particular  points  by  the  learned 
of  both  countriea.  On  aome  subjects,  as  geology,  toology,  ftc, 
entirely  new  treatises  will  be  written.  In  utat  of  soology,  for  In. 
Btance,  the  prindplea  of  the  adences  will  be  firat  explained,  and 
then  again  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  history  and  hablta  of 
animala,  in  the  hope  that,  by  mixing  the  "  dulce  et  utile,**  the 
aubject  will  be  divested  of  much  of  Its  dryneaa,  and  rendered  mote 
inriting  and  eaay  of  compr^ension. 

"The  Library  of  Popular  Inatruction*'  be  publiahed  regnlariy 
every  Fortnight,  at  6d.  each  Part. 

Published  by  Sparrow  and  Co.,  at  the  Bell's  Weekly  Magazine 
Office,  1 1  Crane-court,  Fleet-atreet. 


POPULAR  NEW  DRAMAS  NOW  FIRST  PUBLISHED. 


On  the  .St  of  May  was  published.  Price  Sixpence,  the  celebrated 
domestic  Drama  of 

LOVE'S    FRAILTIES:    or,PASSION 
AND  REPENTANCE,  in  Two  Acta, 

By  John  JoaxPH  Stappord* 

•••   One  will  be  produced  every  fortnight  nntU  the  whole  la 
completed.    The  second  piece  will  be 

«•  MY  UNCLE  TOBY.** 

London  :  W.  Kmo,  14,  Chandoa  Street,  Weat  Strand. 


Just  Published,  Price  Sis.  M. 
ONVENT       MUSIC.         ConsisUng 


of 


^^  Masses  and  Motetta  for  Treble  voices ;  composed,  selected, 
and  arranged,  by  Vincent  Novello. 

Separate  Voice  and  Orchestral  parU  to  Motart*B  Maases,  Nos. 
1.  9. 12;  Haydn's  Masses,  I,  2. 4.  already  out. 

Romberg's  Ode  *'The  Transient  and  Eternal,"  vocal teort, 
5a.    Separate  Voice,  Parts  4s.    Orchestral  Parta  8a. 

*«*  Choral  Societies  anpplied  with  every  neceeaary. 
London :  J.  Alfred  Novello,  67,  Frith  Street,  Soho. 
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Weat  Strand. 
CiTT- W.  Strange,  21 .  Paternoster  Row. 
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OHXOKBT, 
AND  BZSSOZ8B  IN  OBNB|iA&. 

Tai  fine,  kmrd,  iat.  ▼erdanl  flooit  m  now  prepMia; 
IB  tlM  cricfc«t-gRMUidt  for  this  manly  and  gtmcefol  game, 
and  the  vUlage-greeoa  (where  they  can)  are  no  leie 
gettiag  ready,  though  not  quite  so  perfect*  Np  matter 
fqr  that*  A  tme  cricketer  ia  not  the  man  to  be  pat 
oat  by  a  trifle.  He  eenres  an  apprenticetbip  to  patience 
after  her  hsuidiemett  fashioa.  Henry  the  Fourth  wiehed 
a  time  might  arrive  in  France*  when  every  man  thoold 
have  a  pallet  in  hie  kettle.  We  should  like  to  see  a 
tiine  when  every  man  played  at  cricket,  and  had  a 
eoand  sleep  after  it,  and  health,  work,  and  leisure. 
It'  woold  be  a  pretty  world,  if  we  all  had  something  to 
dt»  joet  to  make  leisnre  the  pleasanter,  and  green 
meny  England  were  sprinkled  all  over,  "  of  aftenoons," 
with  gallant  fellows  in  white  sleeves,  who  threshed  the 
earth  and  air  of  their  cricket-grounds  into  a  crop  of 
health  and  spiriu ;  after  which  they  should  read,  laugh, 
love,  smd  be  honourable  and  happy  beings,  bringing 
God's  work  to  its  perfection,  and  suiting  the  divine 
creatioQ  they  live  in. 

Bat  in  apeak  in  tkis  manner  is  to  mix  eerioot  things 
with  mirthfui  *  Well ;  and  what  true  joy  does  not  ? 
Joy,  if  you  did  hot  know  him  thoroughly, — is  a  very 
serious  feliow,~oB  occasion  i  and  knows  that  happiness 
is  a  very  solid  thing,  and  is  sealoos  for  nature's  honour 
and  glory:  The  |iower  to  be  grave  is  the  proper  fbun- 
dation  for  levity  itself  to  rejoice  on.  You  must  have 
ioor,  for  your  dancings— good  solid  earth  on  which  to 
bother  your  cricket-balls. 

The  Spring  is  monstrously  said  to  be  a  sickly  time  of 
the  year !  Yes,  for  the  sickly ;  or  rather  (not  to  speak 
irreverently  of  sickness  which  cannot  be  helped)  fog 
thooe  who  have  suffered  themselves  to  become  so  for 
want  of  stirring  their  bloods,  and  preparing  for  the  gene- 
ral movement  in  Nature's  merry  veins.  People  stop  in 
doors,  and  render  themselves  liable  to  all  **  the  skiey 
inioeDces,"  and  ^en  out  of  the  same  thoughtless  efiemi- 
nacy  of  self-lndufgence,  they  expose  themselves  to  the 
catching  of  colds  and  fevers,  and  the  beautiful  Spring  is 
blamed,  and  '<  fine  Mays  make  fat  church-yards."  The 
gypsies,  we  will  be  bound,  have  no  such  proverbs.  The 
cricketer  has  none  such.  He  is  a  sensible,  hearty  fel- 
low, too  wise  not  to  take  proper  precautions,  but  above 
all^  too  wise  not  to  ufce  the  best  of  all  precautions ; 
which  is,  to  take  care  of  his  health,  and  be  stirring. 
Nature  is  stirring,  and  so  is  he.  Nature  is  healthy,  and 
so  is  he.  Nature,  in  a  hundred  thousand  parts  to  a 
fractioot  it  made  up  of  air,  and  fields,  and  country, 
and  oot-of-doors,  and  a  strong  teeming  earth,  and  a 
good-natured  sky ;  and  so  is  the  strong  heart  of  the 
cricketer. 

Do  we  then  blame  any  of  the  sick,  even  those  who  are 
"  blameabtel"  Not  we;  we  blame  nobody;  what  is 
the  use  of  it  7  Besides,  we  dont  like  to  be  blamed  our- 
selves, especially  when  we  are  in  the  wrong.  We  like 
to  be  coaxed  and  called  sensible,  and  to  have  people 
vender  good-naturedly  (not  spitefully)  how  people  so 
very  shrewd  can  do  any  thing  erroneous  *,  and  then  we 
lore  them,  and  wish  to  be  led  right  fa^y  people  so  very 
intelligent,  and  know  no  bounds  to  our  wish  to  please 
them.  So  the  measure  which  we  like  ourselves,  we 
arould  fain  deal  out  to  others.  You  may  do  it  without 
any  insincerity,  if  the  patient  have  but  one  good  or  sen- 
sible quality,  or  one  sweet  drop  in  his  heart,  from  which 
comfort  is  to  be  squeexed  into  the  cup  of  advice.  And 
vho  has  not  got  this  ?  But  it  may  be  said,  it  is  not  to 
bs  found.  No  1  Then  the  eyesight  is  very  bad,  or  the 
patient  is  not  to  be  mended,— a  case  hickily  as  tare  as 
it  is  melancholy,  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  madness. 
The  best  step  to  be  taken  in  that  instance  is,  to  give 
him  as  little  advice,  and  see  that  he  does  as  little  harm 
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as  possible.  For  all  reasonable  care  is  to  be  uken  of 
the  comfort  even  of  those  who  give  none.  They  are  a 
part  of  the  human  race. 

As  to  our  sickly  Mends  before  mentioned,  all  we  shall 
ny  to  them  is,  what  was  said  by  an  abrupt  but  bene- 
volent friend  of  ours,  to  the  startled  ears  of  a  fine  lady 
— "  Get  out." 

«<  Well,  I  never!"  exclaimed  the  lady. 

The  reader  knows  the  perfection  of  meaning  implied 
by  that  imperfect  sentence,  "  Well,  I  never!"  However 
the  lady  was  not  only  a  fiue  lady,  but  a  shrewd  woman ; 
•o  she  '*  got  out,"  and  was  a  goer  out  afterwards,  and 
lived  happily  enough  to  benefit  others  by  her  example. 

Many  people  take  no  exercise  at  all,  because  they 
cannot  ti^e,  or  think  they  cannot  take,  a  great  deaL 
At  least  this  is  the  reason  they  giv!e  their  consciences. 
It  is  not  always  a  sincere  one.  "^ey  had  better  say  to 
themselves  at  once  *'  I  am  too  idle,"  or  *'  I  am  too  ac- 
customed to  sit  still,  to  Bsake  exercise  pleasanV  Where 
the  fault  is  aware  of  itself,  there  is  better  hope  of  its 
mending.  But  the  least  bit  of  exercise  is  better  than 
none.  A  walk,  five  minutes  before  dinner  in  a  garden, 
or  down  a  street,  it  better  than  no  walk  at  alU  It  is 
feme  break,  however  email  a  one.  Into  the  mere  habit 
of  sitting  still  and  growing  stagnant  of  blood,  or  cor- 
pulent of  body.  A  little  tiny  bit  of  the  sense  of  doing 
one*8  doty  is  kept  up  by  it*  A  glimpse  of  a  reverence  it 
retained  for  sprightliness  of  mind  and  shapeliness  of 
perfon ;  and  thus  the  case  is  not  rendered  hopeless, 
should  circumstances  arise  that  tempt  the  patient  into 
a  more  active  system.  A  fair  kinswoman  of  ours,  once 
reckoned  among  the  fairest  of  her  native  city,— a  very 
intelligent  woman  as  far  as  books  went,  and  ImtUrljf 
a  very  sharp  observer  into  the  iaulu  of  other  people, 
by  dint  of  a  certain  azaqieratioa  of  her  own,  lite- 
rally fell  a  sacrifice  to  sitting  in  doors,  and  never 
quitting'her  favourite  pastime  of  reading.  The  pastime 
was  at  once  her  bane  and  her  antidote.  It  would  have 
been  nothing  but  a  blessing,  had  she  varied  it.  But  her 
misfortune  was,  that  her  self-will  was  still  greater  than 
her  sense,  and  that  being  able  to  fill  up  her  moments  as 
pleasantly  as  she  wished  daring  health,  she  had  per- 
suaded h^rseK  that  ^e  could  go  on  filling  them  up  as 
pleasantly  by  the  same  process,  when  she  grew  older ; 
and  this  "  would*nt  do  V  For  our  bodies  are  changing, 
while  our  minds  are  thinking  nothing  of  the  matter ;  and 
pe''ple  in  vain  attribute  the  new  pains  and  weaknesses 
which  come  upon  them,  to  this  and  that  petty  cause,— a 
cold,  or  a  heat,  or  an  apple ;  thinking  they  shall  "  be 
better  to-morrow  "  and  as  healthy  as  they  were  before. 
Time  will  not  palter  with  the  real  state  of  the  case,  iSor 
all  our  self-will  and  our  over-weaning  confidence.  The 
person  we  speak  of,  literally  rusted  in  her  chair ;  lost 
the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  died  paralytic  and  ghastly  to 
look  upon,  of  premiture  old  age.  The  physicians  said 
it  was  a  clear  cale.  On  the  other  hand,  we  heard  some 
years  ago,  of  a  gentleman  of  seventy,  a  medical  man, 
(now  most  probably  alive  and  merry— we  hope  he  will 
read  diis,)  who,  meeting  a  kinsman  of  oun  in  the 
street*  and  being  congratulated  on  the  singular  youthful- 
ness  of  his  aq>ect,  said  that  he  was  never  better  or  more 
active  in  his  life  ;  that  it  was  all  owing  to  his  having 
walked  sixteen  miles  a  day,  on  an  average,  for  the 
greater  part  of  it;  and  that*at  the  age  of  seventy,  he 
ftlt  all  the  lightness  and  cheerfulness  of  seventeen! 
This  is  an  extreme  case,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances ; 
but  it  shews  of  what  our  nature  is  capable,  where  favour- 
able circumstances  are  not  contradicted.  This  gentleman 
had  cultivated  a  cheerful  benevolence  of  mind,  as  well 
as  activity  of  body,  and  the  two  together  were  irresis- 
tible, even  to  old  Time.  The  death  of  such  a  man 
must  be  like  going  to  sleep  after  a  good  journey. 

Tha  isstm^    Vich  sets  people  in  exercise  is  one  of 


the  most  natural  of  all  iastincts,  and  where  it  is  totally 
stopped,  must  have  been  hurt  by  some  very  injudicious 
circumstances  in  the  bringing  up,  either  of  pampered 
will  or  prevented  activity.  The  restlessness  felt  by  nerv- 
ous people  is  Nature's  kindly  intimation  that  they  should 
bestir  themselves.  Motion,  as  far  as  hitherto  has  beev 
known,  is  the  first  law  of  the  universe.  The  air,  the  rivers, 
the  world  move ;  the  very  **  fixed  stars,"  as  we  call 
diem,  are  moving  towards  some  unknown  point;  the 
rabstance,  apparently  the  most  unmoving,  the  table  in 
yrur  room,  or  the  wall  of  the  opposite  house,  is  gaining 
or  osing  particles :  if  you  had  eyes  fine  enough,  yoa 
would  see  its  surfue  stirring :  some  philosophen  even 
hbid  that  every  substance  is  made  up  of  vital  atoms.  At 
to  oneself,  one  must  either  more  away  from  death  an£ 
disease,  and  so  keep  pleasantly  putting  them  off,  oi 
they  will  move  as  with  k  vengeance,  aye,  in  the  midst 
of  our  most  sedentary  forgetfulness,  or  while  we  flatter 
ourselves  we  ar^  as  still  and  as  sound  as  marble.  Time 
is  all  the  while  drawing  lines  in  our  faces,  clogging  our 
lunbs,  putting  ditch-water  into  our  blood ; — prepariiig  tu 
to  mingle  with  the  grave  and  the  rolling  earth,  since  we 
will  Botobey  the  great  law,  and  more  of  our  own  accord* 
CooM,  dear  readers,  now  it  die  teaton  for  tnch  of  yoa 
at  are  virtuous  in  this  matter,  to  pride  and  rejoice  yoor* 
selves ;  and  for  such  of  you  as  have  omitted  the  virtuo 
in  yoar  list,  to  pot  it  there.  It  will  grace  and  gladden 
all  the  rest.  A  cricketer  is  a  sort  of  glorifier  of  ezer* 
cise,  and  we  respect  him  accordingly :  but  it  is  not  in 
every  one's  power  to  be  a  cricketer ;  and  respect  attends  a 
maninproportionasbedoetwhatheisable.  Come  then 
bs  at  fstpeetable  in  diit  matter  at  hx  yoacaa  'r-^vs 
a  whole  mile's  respectability,  if  pottible,— or  two  inile<« 
or  four:  let  our  homage  wait  upon  yon  into  ths 
iieldt,  thinking  of  all  ths  good  yon  ars  doing  to  yonr- 
telvet,  to  your  kindred,  to  yonr  ofiipring,  bom  or  not 
born,  and  to  all  friends  who  love  you,  and  would  V« 
grieved  to  lots  yon«  Healthy  and  graceful  szampls 
maket  healthy  and  graceful  children,  makes  dieerfal 
tempers,  makes  grateful  and  lovbg  friends.  We  know 
but  of  one  inconvenience  in  virtue  of  any  sort ;  and  that 
it,  that  it  tometimet  maket  one  lovt  it. too  much,  and 
long  to  know  it,  and  thow  our  gratitude.  A  poet  has 
said,  that  he  never  could  travel  through  different  placet 
and  think  how  nmny  agreeable  pegple  they,  probably 
contained,  without  feeling  a  tort  of  impatience  at  no*, 
being  able  to  aaake  their  aoqoaintaaoe.  Bat  bs  wat  ft 
rich  poet,  and  his  benevolence  was  a  little  pampered 
and  self-willed.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  we  sometiinet 
resent  our  inability  to  know  those  whom  we  behold,— 
who  charm  us  visibly,  or  of  whose  existence,  somehow  or 
other,  we  are  made  pleasantly  certain,  without  going  to  far 
as  to  raise  up  exquisite  causes  of  distress  after  his  fashion. 
Now,  as  we  never  behold  ths  cricksUr,  or  the  horse- 
man, or  the  field-stroller  (provided  we  can  tuppote  him 
bound  on  his  task  with  a  liking  of  it)  without  a  feeling 
of  something  like  respect  and  gratitude  (for  the  two- 
fold pleasurable  idea  he  gives  ut  of  nature  and  himselQ 
so  we  cannot  look  upon  all  those  fair  creatures,  bloom- 
ing or  otherwise,  who  walk  abroad  with  their  friends  or 
children*  whether  in  village  or  town,  fine  square  or 
conunon  street,  without  feeling  something  like  a  bit  of 
love,  and  wisMng  that  die  world  were  in  such  condition  ' 
as  to  let  people  evince  what  they  feel,  and  be  more  ' 
like  good,  honest  folks,  and  chatty  companions.  If  we 
sometimes  admire  maid-servants  instead  of  their  mis- 
tresses, it  is  not  our  fault,  but  that  of  the  latter,  who 
will  not  cpme  abroad.  Besides,  a  real  good-humoured 
maid-servant,  with  a  pretty  face,  playing  over  the 
sward  of  a  green  square  with  her  misuess's  children, 
is  a  very  respectable,  as  well  as  pleasant  object.  May 
no  inferior  of  the  other  sex,  under  pretence  of  being  a 
g€nil''man,  deceire  her,  and  render  her  less  so. 
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rOURTB  WBBK  ZM  VAT. 

RBCOLLKCTIOH8  OT  CKICKBT. 

Whew  we  began  our  preceding  article,  we  intended 
only  to  make  a  few  Introdoclky  xeiaarl^e  on  the  Ibllow- 
ing  extract  from  Means.  Clad^e  and  Ny^'s  pleannt 
little  reliabii^g  book,  2%c  VonMg  CHekiUr**  Tuimr,* 
wboee  batiland  balls  are  aiv  comiqg  into  leasoa. .  But 
we  foond  ourselves  running  to  sncb  lengthi,  that  we 
we  were  obliged  to  make  a  separate  .pfper  9^  it* 
«'  Relishing,"  this  book  may  be  traly  called  ;  for  Mr. 
Nyren  remembers,  and  Mr.  Clarke  recordi^  orory  thing 
witfa'rigEt  taste ;  masculine  as  the  game,  and  pleasant 
as  the  punch  after  it.  '  Cricketers  may  Tentnre  upon 
poach:  they  hare  a  sleiarh  for  it.  To  most  nea  it  is 
little  better  than  a  punch  hi  the  stomach.  It  is  a  pity 
the  reader  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr. 
Nyren,  as  we  have  had.  His  appearance  and  general 
a»anner  are  as  eloquent  a  testimony  to  the  merits  of  his 
giame,  as  any  that  he  or  his  friend  has  put  upon  paper. 
He  is  stin  a  sort  of  youth  at  Seventy,  hale  and  vigorous, 
and  with  a  merry  twinkle  of  his  eye,  in  spite  of  an 
accident  some  years  ago— a  fall— that  would  have 
shattered  most  men  of  his  age  to  pieces.  A  long  innings 
to  him  in  life  stilt,  and  to  ail  friends  round  the  wicket. 
'  The  game  of  cricket,  (says  our  author)  is  thoroughly 
British.  Its  derivation  is  probably  from  the  Saxon 
*'  cryce,  a  stick."  Strutt,  however,  m  his  *<  Sports  and 
l^astimes,"  states  that  he  can  find  no  record  of  the  game 
under  its  present  appellation,  ^  beyond  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  where  it  occurs  in  one  of  the 
songs  published  by  ]5*UrfeT,"  The  first  lour  Unes 
''Of  a  noble  race  was  Shenkm,"  run  thus  >— 

-  Her  wu  tke  prtttltit  fellow 

At  fooclMll,  or  at  ertOt^, 

At  hvoliag  elMse,  or  airable  rsee» 

How  foatly  iMT  coald  prick  iW 

:  rhe  same  historian  of  oar  games  doubts  not  that 
wicket  derived  its  origin  from  the  ancient  game  of  club«. 
ball,  the  patronymics  of  which  being  compounded  of 
Welch  and  Danish  (clwppa  and  bol),  do  not  warrant 
hisooDckisiooY  the  Saioa  being  an.  elder  occnpant  of  our 
island.  From  the  circomstaaoe,  however,  of  there  being 
no  illustration  extant — no  missal  illuminated  with  a  group 
engaged  in  this  king  of  athletic  eames,  as  is  the  case 
whh  Its  plebeian  biother,  die-  dim-ban ;  also  from  its 
constitution,  being  of  a  mere  civil  and  complicated 
chantcter— we  may  rationally  infer  that  it  is  the  off- 
spring of  a  more  polite,  at  all  events,  of  a  matorer  age 
than  Its  fellow.  The  game  of  club-ball  appears  to  have 
been  no  other  tiian  the  present  well  known  bat*and-baH, 
which,  with  similar  laws  and  customs  .{Mvscribed  in  the 
playing  at  it,  was  doubtless  anterior  to  trap-ball.  The 
trap,  mdeed,  carries  with  it  an  air  of  refinement  in  the 
'''martb  of  mechanism." 

They  who  are  acquainted  with  some  of  the  remote  • 
aadiunfrtquflnted  viUages  of  England,  where  the  primi- 
tive manners,  customs,  and  games  of  our  ancestors  sur- 
vive in  the  perfection  of  rude  and  unadulterated  iim- 
plidty,  must  have  remarked  the  lads  pla^ag  at  a  game 
which  is  the  sama  in  its  outline  and  prucipal  feawres 
as  the  consummate  piece  of  perfection  that  at  this  day 
is  the  glory  of  Lord's — and  the  pride  of  English  athlete. 
I  mean  the  one  in  which  a  single  stick  is  appointed  for 
a-  wicket,  ditto  for  a  bat,  and  the  same  repeated,  of 
about  three  inches  in  length,  for  a  ball.  If  this  be  not . 
thaorigiaai  of  the  game  of  cricket,  it  is  a  plebian  imi- 
tation of  it. 

•  a  ,•  •  • 

I  neveir  saw  a  finer  specimen  of  the  diofOttgh-bredold 
English  yeoman  than  Eichard  Nyren.  Ue  was  a  good 
£|ce-to-face,  unflinching,  uncompromising,  independent 
man.  He  placed  a  full  and  just  value  upon  the  station 
he  held  in  sodetv,  and  he  maintained  it  widiout  inso- 
laice  or  assumption.  He  could  differ  with  a  superior, 
withoat  toaehing  upon  his  dignitf ,  or  fosing  his  own. 
I  have  known  him  maintain  an  opinion  with  great  firm- 
ness against  the  Duke  of  Dorset  and  Horace  Mann ;  and 
when,  in  consequence,  of  his  being  ptoved  to  be  in  the 
right,  the  latter  has  aiPierwards  crossed  the  ground  and 
ilmkeB  him  heartily  by  the  hand. 

•  •  •  • 

Small  was  a  good  fiddler,  and  taught  himself  the  double 
bass.  The  Duke  of  Dorset  having  been  informed  of  his 
mosica]  talent,  sent  Urn  as  a  present  a  handsome  violin, 
and  paid  the  carriage.  Small,  like  a  true  and  simple- 
hearted  Englishman,  returned  the  compliment,  by  send- 
ing his  Grace  two  bats  and  balls,  t^MOJ^aying  ths  earriagf. 
We  may  be  sure  that  on  both  hands  tne  presents  were 
ehoice  of  their  kind.  Upon  one  occasion  he  turned  his 
Orphean  accomplishment  to  ^ood  account.  Having  to 
cross  two  or  three  fields  on  his  way  to  a  musical  party,  a 
vicious  bull  made  at  him,  when  our  hero,  with  tne  cha- 
racteristic coolness  and  presence  of  mind  of  a  good 
cricketer,  began  playing  upon  his  bass,  to  the  admiradon 
and  perfoct  satisfactioo  of  the  mischievoiis  beast. 

•  •  •  •  • 

What  a  handfol  of  steel-hearted  soldiers  are  in  an  un- 
important pass,  such  was  Ton  Subtbr  in  keeping  the 

•  Tk9  Yommg  OrMMier^t  IWor,  compri$ing  full  direeiioni 
far  ptofing  ike  elegont  and  manfygame  of  Cricket^  ^e.  ^.  Bp 
JMf»  Nfren,  tte,  wUh  UU  Cricketen  •/  tnfr  Time,  bjf  the  tame 
Author.  The  whole  eoUeeted  and  ediUd  bp  Chartee  Cowdem 
Clarke.  12me.  pp.  IM.    E0^ham  Wileom. 


wickeu  Nothing  went  by  him ;  and  forcoohiess,and  nerve 
i|k  U^is  trying  and  responsible  post,  I  j»ever  saw  his  eqnal^ 
As  a  pioof  of  his  quickness  and  skill,  I  have  numberiess 
times  seen  him  stump  a  man  out  with  Breu's  tremeniious 
bowUng.  Add  to  tms  valuable  accomplishment,  be  was 
one  of  the  nianllest  aiid  'most  graceful  ^itteri "  Few 
,would  cut  a  ball  harder  at  the  point  of  the  bat ;  and  he 
jwas,  more6fer,  an  excellent  shor^runner.  He  had  an 
eye  like  aii  eagle-r-rapid  a^d  comprehensive.  He  was 
the  first  who  departed  from  the  custom  of  the  old  playeia . 
before  him,  who  deemed  it  a  heresy  to  leave  the  crease 
for  the  ball ;  he  would  get  in  at  it,  and  hit  it  straight  off, 
and  straigfit  on ;  and,  egad!-  it  was  al  if  it  had  b^en 
fired.  As  bj  the  rules  of  our  club,  at  the  trial-matches, 
no  man  was  allowed  to  get  more  than  thirty  runs,  be 
generally  sained  his  number  earlier  than  any  of  themh 
I  have  seldom  seen  a  handsomer  man  than  Tom  Sueter, 
who  measured  about  five  feet  ten.  As  if  too  Dame  Nature 
wished  to  shew  at  his  birth  a  specimen  of  her  prodi- 
gality, she  gave  him  so  amiable  a  disposition,  that  he  was 
the  pet  of  all  the  nmghbourhood :  so  honourable  a  heart, ' 
that  his  word  was  never  questioned  by  the  gestlemett 
ifho  associated  with  him;  and  a  voice,  which  for  sweet- 
ness, power,  and  purity  of  tone,  (a  tenor)  would,  with  a 
proper  cultivation,  have  made  him  a  handsome  fortune. ' 
With  what  rapture  have  I  hung  upon  his  notes  when  he 
has  given  us  a  hunting  song  in  the  dub-room  after  the 
day*s  practice  was  over! 

Gborgb  Lear  of  Hambledon,  who  always  answered 
to  the  title  among  us  of  '*  Little  George,"  was  our  best . 
long- stop.    So  firm  and  steady  was  he,  that  I  have 
known  him  stand  through  a  whole  match  against  Brett's 
bowling,  and  not  lose  more  than  two  runs.    The  ball 
seemed  to  go  into  him,  and  he  was  as  sure  of  it  as  if  be 
had  been  a  sand-bank.    His  activity  was  so  great,  and, ' 
besides,  he  had  so  good  a  judgment  in  running  to  cover 
the  ball,  that  he  would  stop  many  that  were  hit  in  the  < 
slip,  and  thii^  be  it  remembered,  from  the  swiftest 
bowling  ever  known. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Buck,  whose  real  name  was  Peter  Steward,  is  the 
next  Hambledon  man  that  occurs  to  my  recollection, 
^e,  too,  played  long  field,  and  was  a  steady  man  at  his 
post ;  his  batting,  too,  reached  the  same  pitch  of  excel' 
lence ;  he  could  cut  the  balls  very  hard  at  the  point  of 
the  bat — nothing  like  Sueter  however — ^verv  few  could  ■ 
have  eonalled  hwu  Buck  was  a  dark-looking  man,  a 
shoemaker  by  trade,  in  height  about  five  feet  eight, 
rather  slimly  built,  and  very  active.  He  had  an  am- 
bition to  be  thought  a  humourist.  The  following  anec- 
dote may  serve  both  as  a  specimen  of  his  talent,  and  of 
the  unfastidious  taste  of  the  men  of  Hambledon.  When 
a  match  was  to  be  played  at  a  distance,  the  whole  eleven, 
with  the  umpire  and  scorer,  were  conveyed  in  one  cara- 
van, bnilt  for  their  accommodation.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion, the  vehicle  having  been  overturned,  and  the  whole 
cargo  unshipped.  Buck  remained  at  his  poet,  and  refused 
to  come  out,  desiring  that  they  would  right  the  vessel 
with  him  in  it ;  for  that  "  one  good  turn  deserved  an- 
other."   The  repartee  was  admired  for  a  week. 

•  •  •  «  • 

•  The  .tenth  knight  of  our  round  table  (of  which  old 
lUchd.  Nyren  was  the  King  Arthur)  was  a  man  we 
always  called  *'The  Little  Farmer;"  his  name  was 
Lambsrt.  He  was  a  bowler— right  handed,  and  he  had 
the  most  extraordmary  deliverer  I  ever  saw.  Ilie  ball 
was  delivered  quite  low,  and  with  a  twist ;  not  like  that 
of  the  generality  of  right-handed  bowlers,  but  just  the 
reverse  wav :  that  is,  if  bowUng  to  a  right-handed  hit- 
ter, his  ball  would  twist  from  the  off  stump  into  the  leg. 
He  was  the  first  I  remember  who  introduced  this  de- 
ceitful and  teasing  style  of  delivering  the  ball.  When 
all  England  played  the  HambMon  Club,  the  Little 
Parmer  was  appointed  one  of  our  bowlers ;  and,  egad ! 
this  new  trick  of  his  so  bptliered  the  Kent  and  Surrey  men, 
that  they  tumbled  out  one  after  another,  as  if  they  had 
been  picked  off  by  a  rifle  corps.  For  a  long  time  they 
could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  that  cursed  twist  of  his. 
This,  however,  was  the  only  virtue  he  possessed  as  a 
cricketer.  He  was  no  batter,  and  had*  no  iudgment  of 
the  gasM.  The  perfoction  he  had  attained  in  this  one 
department,  and  his  otherwise  general  deficiency,  are 
at  once  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance,  that  when  he 
was  tending  his  father's  sheep,  he  would  set  up  a  hurdle 
or  two,  and  bowl  away  for  hours  together.  Our  Gene- 
ral, old  Nyren,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble  (for  the 
Farmer's  oomprehension  did  not  equal  the  speed  of 
lightning),  got  him  to  pitch  the  bail  a  little  to  the  off 
side  of  the  wicket,  when  it  would  twist  full  in  upon  the 
stumps.  Before  he  had  got  into  this  knack,  he  was 
once  bowling  against  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  and,  deliver- 
ing his  ball  straight  to  the  wicket,  it  curled  in,  and 
missed  the  Duke's  leg-stump  by  a  hair's  breadth.  The 
plain-spoken  little  bumpkin,  in  his  eagerness  and  de- 
light, and  forgetting  the  style  in  which  we  were  always 
accustomed  to  impress  oar  axistocracical  play-mates 
with  our  acknowledgment  of  their  rank  and  station, 
bawled  out — "  Ah !  it  was  near  tedious  you,  Sir !"  The 
familiarity  of  his  tone,  and  the  genuine  Hampshire 
dialect  in  which  it  was  ^M>ken,  set  the  whole  ground 
laughing. 

•  e  •  e  e 

There  was  high-feasting  held  on  Broad-Halfpenny 
during  the  solemnity  of  one  of  our  grand  matches.  Oh  ! 
it  was  a  heart>slirring  sight  to  witness  the  multitude 
forming  a  complete  and  de^se  circle  round  that  noble 
men.  Half  Uie  county  would  be  present,  and  all  their 
hearts  with  us.  Little  Hambledon,  pitted  against  all 
England,  was  a  proud  thought  for  the  Hampshire  men. 
Defeat  was  gloiy  in  sooK  ^  struggW-^Victoi^,  indeed. 


made  us  only  "  a  little  lower  than  angels."    How  thmm 
fine  brown*laced  felbws  of  farmers  would  drink  to  oar 
success!  And  then,  what  stuff  they  had  to  drink  I— 
Punch !— not  your  new  Ponche  a  la  Romaine,  or  Poneha 
a  la  Groseille,  or  your  modem  cat-lap  milk  punch^ 
punch  be-deviled";  hilt   godd,  nnsopbistkaCed,  John 
Bull  stuff— stark !— that  would  stand  on  end---pnnch 
that  would  make  a  cat  speak !  siipence  a  bottle !    We 
had  nut  sixty  millions  of  interest  to  pay  in  those  days. 
The  kler4oo  U-aot  thamodai]L.hor*ev  under,  the  same 
name,  that  drives  as  many  men  melancholy-mad  as  the 
hypocrites  do : — not  the  beastliness  of  these  days,  that 
•WtR  niAke4  fellow's  inside  like  a  shaking  bog— and  as 
rotten  ;  but  barieycom,  such  as  would  put  the  souls  of 
three  butchers  into  one  weaver.    Ale  that  would  flare 
like  turpentine  —  genuine  Booifrice !— this  immortal 
viand  (for  it  was  more  than  liquor)  was  vended  at  two- 
pence per  pint    The  immeasurable  villany  of  our  vint- 
ners would,  with  their  march  of  intellect,  (if  ever  they* 
could  get  such  a  brewin|r,)  drive  a  pint  of  it  out  into  a 
gallon.    Then  the  quantity  the  fellows  would  eat  f  Two 
or  three  of  them  would  strike  dismay  into  a  round  of' 
beef.    They  could  no  more  have  pecked  in  that  s^a ; 
than  they  could  have  flown,  had  the  infernal  blaqk  stxeam  . 
(that  type  of  Acheron !)  which  soddens  the  carcass  of  a 
Jimdoner,  been  the  fertiliser  of  their  clay.    Hera  Wodd 
this  company*  oonsisting  most  likely  of  somothousaadi^  • 
remain  patiently  and  anxiously  watching  every  turn  of  . 
fate  hi  the  game,  as  if  the  event  had  been  the  meeting 
of  two  armies  to  decide  thttr  liberty.    And  whenever  ' 
a  Hambledon  man  made  a  good  hit,  worth  four  or  five  ' 
runs,  you  would  hear  the  deep  mouths  of  the  whole 
n^ultitude  baying  awav  in  pura  Hampshire — **  Go  hard  !  ■■ 
—go  hard !— 7^*  and  turn !— tick  and  turn  !"    To  the  , 
honour  of  my  countrymen,  let  me  bear  testimony  on  this 
oecatioQ  also>  as  I  have  already  done  upon  others.  ' 
Although  their  provinciality  in  general,  and  personal 
partialities  individually,  were  naturally  interested  m  i 
behalf  of  the  Hambledon  men,  I  cannot  call  to  recollec- 
tion an  instance  of  their  wilfully  stopping  a  ball  that 
had  been  hit  out  among  them  by  one  ot  their  opponents,  * 
I4ke  true  Englishmen,  thev  would  give  an  enemy  hit  • 
play.    How  strongly  are  all  those  scenes,  of  fifty  yeara  ' 
by-gone,  painted  in  my  memory  1— and  the  result  of  that  j 
aie  comes  upon  me  as  freshly  as  the  new  May  flowers. 
e  •  e  • 

The  DosB  of  DoftSBT  or  Lons  TamtBaviLui,  some 
times  both,  would  phiy ,  to  complete  theeleven.  Neither  of .  • 
these  noblemen  were  to  be  compared  to  Lord  Feedbrio  i 
BBAt7CLBEC.     Whether  in  batting,  bowling,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  department  of  the  game,  he  would  have  dis« 
tanced  tliem ;   yet  th^  were  pretty  playoM.     Each  ' 
usually  played  in  the  sbp  when  the  other  was  pot  pre*  .: 
sent.    This  station  was  the  Duke*s  foHe.    He  was  in 
height  about  five  feet  nine,  very  well  made,  and  had  a 
peculiar  habit,  when  unempk>yed,  of  standing  with  his  ' 
head  on  one  side.  i 

•  •  •  • 

And  now   for   those   anointed  clod-stumpers,  the 
Waleeri,  Tom  and  Harry.     Never,  sure,  came  two 
such  unadulterated  rustics  into  a  civiliatni  community.  - 
How  strongly  are  the  figures  of  the  men  (of  Tom  in  par-  ' 
ticular)  brought  to  my  miud  when  they  first  presented 
themselves  to  the  club,  upon  Windmill-down, — Tom's 
hard,  ungain,  scrag- of-routton  frame;  wilted,  apple-  ^ 
John  face  (he  always  looked  twenty  years  older  than  ' 
lie  really  was),  his  long  spider  legs,  as  thick  at  ih4  : 
ancles  as  at  the  hips,  and  perfectly  straight  all  the 
way  down — for  the  embellishmeut  of  a  calf  in  Tom's 
leg.  Dame  Nature  had  considered  would  be  but  a   ' 
wanton    superfluity.     Tom  was  the  driest  and  most   ' 
rigi4*limbea  chap  I  ever  knew ;  his  skin  was  like  the  . 
rind  of  an  old  oak,  and  as  sapless.    I  have  seen  hie  , 
kno^les  handsomely  knocked  about  from  Harris's  bowl- 
ing; but  never  saw  any  blood  upon  his  hands — yoa 
might  just  as  well  attempt  to  phlebotomise  a  mummyw    - 
ThiM  rigidity  of  muscle  (or  rather  ( should  say  of  tendon*   - 
for  muscle  was  another  ingredient  economised  m.  the 
process  of  Tom's  configuration)— this  rigidity*  I  say, 
was  carried  into  every  motion.    He  moved  like  the   ' 
rude  machinery  of  a  steam-engine  in  the  intency  of 
construction,  and  when  he  ran,  every  member  seemed 
ready  to  fly  to  the  four  winds.    He  toiled  like  a  tar  on 
horseback.  The  uncouth  actions  of  these  men  furnished 
us,  who  prided  ourselves  upon  a  certain  grace  in  inove- 
ment  and  finished  air,  with  an  everlasting  fund  of  amu»- 
ment,  and  for  some  time  they  took  no  great  fancy  to 
me,  because  I  used  to  worry,  and  tell  tbem  they  could 
not  play.    They  were,  however,  good  hands  when  they 
first  came  among  us,  and  had  evidently  r#c«>iv(»d  mo^t 
excellent  instruction ;  but  after  they  had  derived  the 
advantage  of  first-rate  practice,  they  became  most  ad- 
mirable hatters,  and  were  the  trustiest  fellows  (particu- 
larly Tom)'in  case  of  emergency  or  difficulty.    They 
were  det ilish  troublesome  customers  to  get  out.  I  have 
very  frequently  known  Tom  to  go  in  first,  and  remain 
to  the  venr  last  man.    He  was  the  coolest,  the  most  im- 
perturbable fellow  in  existence :  it  used  to  be  said  of 
him  that  he  had  no  nerves  at  all.    Whether  he  was 
only  practising,  or  whether  he  knew  that  the  game  was 
in  a  critical  state,  and  that  much  depended  upon  hia 
play,  he  was  the  same  phlegmatic,  unmoved  man — he 
was  the  Washington  of  cricketers.    Neither  he  nor  his 
brother  were  active,  yet  both  were  effective  fieldmen.  ' 
Upon  one  occasion,  on  the  Mary-le-bone  grounds,  I  re* 
member  Tom  going  in  first,  and  Lord  Frederick  Beaa- 
clerc  giving  him  the  first  four  balls,  all  of  an  excellent 
length.    First  four  or  last  four  made  no  difference  to 
Tom — he  was  always  the  same  cool,  collected  fellow. 
Every  ball  he  dropped  down  just  before  his  bat.    Off 
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k  hit  lordship's  white  hmt-daah  i^oii  Ihe  groond  (hit 

coDttaat  action  when  disappointed)  calling  him  at  the 

aame  time  "  a  contended  old  beast."*    **  I  doant  caie 

.  what  ee  says,"  said  Tom,  when  one  dose  b?  asked  if 

.  ha  had  heard  Lord  Frederick  call  him  '*  an  old  beasu'* 

,  Ho^  BO ;  Tom  was  not  the  man  to  be  flqstered. 

e        •        •        •        •        •        • 

The  Bblohams,  George  and  William,  came  next  in 
loccesiion,  brothers,  and  both  farmers.  George  was  what 
woold  be  called  a  fine  player ;  a  good  batter,  and  general^ 
,  competent  to  fill  the  different  posts  in  the  game ;  hot  as 
be  attended  the  club  a  few  times  only  daring  my  stay  in 
it,  I  am  unable  to  discriminate  or  ju>  speak  pointedly  to 
his  merits.  Upon  turning,  howerer  to  his  brother  Wll- 
liaB»  we  come  to.  the  finest  batter  of  his  own,or  perhapa 
of  any  age.  William  Beldham  was  a  dose-set  actife 
.man,  standing  about  five  feet  eight  inchee  mnd  a  <halfL 
He  had  light  cdouredhair,  a  fipur  compleaoo*  and 
handsome,  as  well  as  intelligent  features.  We  used  tocall 
him  **  Silver  Billj."  No  one  within  my  teeoOectioB 
could  stop  a  ball  better,  or  make  more  brUliaat  hiu  all 
over  the  noond*  Wherever  the  ball  was  bowled,  there 
jbe  was  hit  %way»  and  in  the  most  fevere»  venomooa 

^  ••oeeee 

Mdham  was  quite  a  yoong  man  when  he  joiBed  tho 
.BambledonClob ;  and  even  in  that  stage  of  his  pfaiying, 
,1  hardly  ever  saw  a  man  with  a  finer  command  of^i 
hat;  but,  with  the  instruction  and  advice  of  the  okl 
;iieads  superadded,  he  rapidly  attained  to  the  eztraordi* 
jiary  accomplishment  of  being  the  finest  plaver  that  has 
Appeared  within  the  latitude  of  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tarf  •  There  can  be  no  exception  against  bis  batting,  or 
the  seventy  of  his  hitting.  He  would  get  in  at  the  baJls» 
and  hit  them  away  in  a  gallant  style ;  yet,  in  this  single 
feat,  I  think  I  have  known  him  excdled;  but  when  he 
eould  cut  them  at  the  .poii^t  of  the  bat,  he  was  in  his 
jHoij;  and  upon  mv  life,  their  speed  was  as  the  speed  of 
thot^t.-  One  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  that  can  be 
imagined*  and  which  would  have  delighted  an  artist^ 
wae  to  see  him  make  himsdf  up  to  hit  a  ball.  It  was 
the  beau-ideal  of  grace,  animation,  and  concentrated 
onergy.  In  this  peculiar  exhibition  of  elegance  with 
▼igoiir,  the  nearest  approach  to  him  I  think  was  Loid 
Ffedaiick  Beaodevc*  . 

KBTfl^lNLTa* 

May  is  full  of  pleasant  birth-days.  To-nomiw  in 
•httve  one,  fbr  which  all  the  throshet  and  nightingale'a 
«n|ht  to  sing  their  best,  to  %it,  that  of 

Pnesiello.  Giovanni  Paesiello  was  bom  on  the  tfnd 
•f  May  rgth  old  st^le)  at  Tarento,  in  the  kingdom  of 
'Mmples,  Anno  Dommi  1741.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
•beaatiful  melodisU  in  the  world,  as  the  airs  of  '*  La 
'  BacheUna*^  and  "  lo  sono  Lindoro"  would  be  sufficient 
to  testify,  if  he  had  left  us  none  of  all  his  others. 
'Those  two  are  wdl  known  to  the  English  public  under 
the  titles  of  **  Whither  my  love**  and  •'  For  tenderness 
ibrmed.*'  But  they  who  wish  to  know  how  hi  a  few 
•ia^  notes  can  go,  in  reaching  the  depths  of  the  heart, 
mad  sufidng  it,  should  hear  the  song  of  poor  Nina, 
**  U  mio  ben,"  in  the  opera  of  '*  Nina  P^xsa  per  Amore" 
CNina  aunl  for  love).  Tbe  truth  and  beauty  of  passion 
cannot  go  fhrther.  We  are  admirers  of  (be  rich  accom- 
panimeatt  of  the  Germans ;  but  more  accompaniment 
than  tibe  author  has  given  to  that  song,  would  be  like 
hanging  ah  embroidered  robe  on  the  shoulder  of 
Ophdia. 

Torgot  (Ann  Robert  Jaqnes)  was  bom  at  Paris  on 
^  S5rd  of  Bfaj  (10th  old  style)  in  the  year  1727.  A 
philanthropic  and  enlightened  French  mmister. 

Fahrenheit  (Gabriel  Daniel)  the  improver  of  the 
thennometer  known  by  his  name,  was  bom  at  Dantsic, 
liax»  S7  (14th  dd  t^le)  1686. 


A  BUBPBZOB  FOB  A  SUUTAll. 

Ttos  fonowiag  livdy  sketch,  with  iu  very  dramatie 
termination,  is  taken  from  the  French,  and  appeared  in 
one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Jamaka  Heraldt  which  has 
been  kindly  sent  us  by  a  correspondeaL  The  editor  of 
the-/e— iltfs  paper  caHs  it  <«  A  Lesson  for  Husbands." 
Intending  it  for  the  benefit,  we  suppose,  of  some  of  his 
6iendB  the  planten,  whose  wives  may  be  a  little  too 
fond  of  playinij^  the  ei^ireiS.  We  hope  no  Jamaica  gen« 
ttsaum  is  afraid  for  his  head.  It  is  an  allegory,  per* 
haps,^-meaning  that  the  «<  Assd  of  the  honse"  will  be' 
brought  low,  if  it  does  not  take  care,  and  that  the  pretty 
lips  will  reign  in  its  stead. 

To  call  it,  however,  a  "  Lesson  for  Husbands,^  is  too 
exclusive.  It  is  a  Icason  for  wives  also,  and  for  lovers, 
—for  all,  in  short,  who  confound  the  merdy  beautiful 
with  the  loveable,  and  who  in  admiring  wiKulnese  in 
others,  at  once  betmy  the  propensi^  to  it  in  their  own 
natures,  and  tempt  it  to  make  them  it»  oapitied  victims. 
A  handsome  tyrannicd  husband  may  ''snap  off  hie 
wife's  head,*'  as  wbU  as  a  handsome  vixen  her  husband's. 
"  Lessons"  for  dther  f>arty  are  invidious.  Bad  educa- 
tions and  undisdplined  wills  are  of  both  sexes,  and  have 
a  right  to  demand  instruction  through  the  medium  of 
fcssuns  for  all. 

(♦NebltrsKAecnsibltl) 


8emiiamis»  whose  name  has  become  proverbid  for  an 
able  and  despotic  female  soverdgn,  has  tbe  reputation 
of  having  been  one  of  those  perplexing  personages  whose 
private  and  public  actions  appear  to  be  at  variance, 
and  who  have  allowed  themselves  iA  do  every  bad 
thing  they  choee,  upon  the  plea  of  turning  it  to  some 
great  generd  account.  Catherine  the  Second  of  Russia 
was  such  a  vroman,  and  has  been  cdled  the  **  Semiramis 
of  the  North."  Semisamie  is  said  to  have  really  got 
rid  of  her  husband  by  means  of  his  own  delegated 
anthotitj ;  thoa^  the  French  writer  has  inveqted  the 
details.  After  all,  she  lived  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Abraham  1  so  that  our  certainty  as  to  her  proceedings, 
whether  of  love  ot  murder,  cannot  be  very  precise.  .But 
the  Frenchman  has  wisely  considered,  that  a  wilfd  na- 
disciplined  nature  hai  nothing  to  do  with  chrondogy,; 
and  that  foolish  devet  women,  disagreeable  beauties, 
and  other  ill-iegdated  phenomena,  have  tdked  and 
acted  in  the  same  high  style  of  absurdity,  in  all  ages* 

"—  YeSf  of  dl  my  wives,  thou  art  the  one  I  love 
best  (said  King  Ninus  to  Semirami*).  No  one  possesses 
so  many  graces  and  attractioos  as  you.  For  you  I  wil- 
lingly renounce  dLniy  other  wives. 

o.  How  the  wisdom  of  the  king  watches  over  his 
words  1  suppose  I  shodd  believe  my  master  ? 

it.  So  long  as  yon  love  me,  what  care  I  for  the  beauty 
of  others  t 

L.  So  then,  if  I  desired  it,  yon  would  ehut  up  your 
seraglio— jfoo  wodd  send  away  th>  women  who  fill  it. 
I  shodd  be  the  ody  one  you  would  love,  and  who  would 
share  your  power ;  1  shodd  be  your  only  wife ;  I  shouM 
be  the  queen  of  Assyria. 

Semiramis  spoke  with  an  ardour  which  made  ber  a 
thousand  times  handsomer.  However,  to  shut  up  bis 
seraglio,  and  send  awa^  his  wives,  was  ratber  a  delicate 
matter.  Ninus,  therefore,  did  not  answer  her|  bat  re- 
newed hb  conversation  and  caresses. 

K,  Queen  of  Aesyria  t  and  art  thou  not  so,  since  by 
thy  beauty  thou  reign'st  over  the  king  of  Assyria  ? 

S»  No,  I  am  ody  a  dave  that  you  love  to-day.  Who 
can  asswer  for  to-morrow  t  )[  do  not>  reign ;  i  happen 
to  please.    If  I  give  an  ordert  they  conidt  yon  before 


obeyiaffBM. 
M  Do  you 


S*  Doyouthiakittheasogreatapleaearetoreignl 

S.  Yes,  for  those  vriio  have  never  enjoyed  it  I 

N*  Well — wodd  you  reign  for  a  few  days  in  my 
pboef 

5.  Take  care  that  yon  do  not  propose  to  be  loo  ge- 
^lerous. 

N.  Nay,  I  repeat,  if  you  would  for  one  day  be  the 
abedute  mistress  of  Assyria,  you  shall. 

&  Shdl  It— and  every  thing  that  X  oommand— ehall 
itbeobeyedl 

N.  Yes,  I  will  cede  to  you,  for  one  day^  my  power, 
and  inv  gdden  sceptre,  its  emblem. 

S,  Suppoee  I  should  desiro  them  to  ahut  op  the  Se* 
»agIio1 

Ninus  smiled.— I  will  not  retract  my  word.  For  one 
day,  one  entire  day,  you  shall  be  queen  and  adstress 
I  swear  it.  It  shdl  no  fooger  be  tome,  that  the  pdace 
and  empire  pay  obedience,  but  to  ypu,  to  you  doae» 
Summon  up  then  all  your  whims  and  caprices,  for  yoa 
shall  have  abeolute  power. 

&  And  when  shdl  this  be  t 

N,  To-morrow,  if  yoo  wish  it.  . 

&  I  do. 

Semiramis  sweetly  bent  towards  Ninus,  letting  her 
head  fdl  on  the  shoulder  of  the  king.  She  had  tlM  air 
of  a  pretty  woman,  begging  pardon  for  a  little  caprice, 
after  it  had  been  ceded  to  htr.  Never  had  she  been  so 
pleadng:  never  had  Ninus  been  so  happy.  In  the 
morning  the  king  said  to  Semiramis, — '<  Belwld  thy  day 
to  be  queen  1" 

Semiramis  cdled  her  women  and  made  them  dresa 
her  magnificently — she  placed  on  her  head  a  crown  of 
precious  utones,  and  appeared  with  it  in  the  presence  of 
Ninus— Nines,  enchanted  with  her  beauty,  ordered  that 
dl  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  palace  shodd  repair 
to  the  hdl  of  etate,  and  that  they  shodd  take  from  the 
treasury  his  sceptre  of  gold,  and  'bring  it  to  him.  When 
this  was  done,  and  every  one  had  assembled  before  the 
throne  in  expectation  of  some  neat  event,  be  made 
them  open  the  doon  of  the  duunber,  where  he  sat  with 
Semiramis,  and  taking  her  by  the  band,  repaired  with 
ner  to  tne  hah.  Alt  the  ofikers  and  servants  urostrated 
themselves  before  the  king.  Ninus  conducted  aemiramis 
to  the  throne  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  made 
her  sit  on  it ;  then  commanding  every  one  to  rise,  he 
announced  to  them  his  wish,  that  during  the  present  day 
th^  shodd  obey  Semiramis^  as  if  she  were  himself.  He 
took  the  golden  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  the  chief 
dave,  and  potting  it  in  the  hands  of  Snmiramis 
"  Queen,"  said  he,  "  behdd  the  sign  of  sovereign  power ; 
take  it,  use  it,  and  command  as  queen.  You  have  bete 
only  slaves,  and  1  myself,  during  the  whole  of  this  day, 
am  but  one  among  them.  Whoever  are  dow  to  obey 
your  ordere,  let  tbem  be  pudshed,  as  if  they  had  dis- 
obeyed the  king."  Having  thus  spoken,  he  kneeled  be- 
fore the  Queen,  who  smilingly  gave  him  her  hand  to  loss. 
The  whole  court  then  pasMd  before  the  tloone  of  Semi- 
ramis, who  touched  each  officer  with  the  end  of  her  royd 
sceptre,  and  received  from  each  of  them  an  oath  to  obey 
implicitly  her  commands.  She  reed  ved  their  oaths  with 
a  majesty  which  Ninus  admired.    When  jLbtt  cennaeay  \ 


was  ended,  he  compKmented  Semirimus,  and  asked  her 
how  she  had  obtained  her  grave  and  majestic  air  t 

8,  Because  whilst  thev  were  swearing  obedience,  re- 
plied Semiramis,  I  vras  thinking  what  I  diould  command 
each  of  them  to  do.  I  have  ody  one  day  of  power,  and 
1  wodd  employ  it  well. 

The  king  laughed  heartily  at  thb  answer.  Semiramis 
appeared  to  him  more  than  ever,  amiable  and  lovely. 
Let  us  see,  thought  he,  how  she  will  play  her  part,  and 
with  what  commands  die  will  begin.  *•  Let  the  secre- 
tary of  the  king  approach  my  throne,*^  said  Semiramis, 
ijn  a  kmd  voice,  llie  secretary  drew  near— two  slaves 
placed  before  him  a  small  writing  ubie.  •*  Write! 
On  pain  of  death  it  is  commanded  Uiat  tbe  goveroor  of 
the  citadel  of  Babylon  do  give  up  the  government  of  the 
dtadel  to  him  who  shall  hand  hi:n  this  order.  Seal  it 
^th  the  ieal  of  the  king,  and  hand  hie  that  order. 
Writs !  On  pain  of  deadi  it  is  commanded  to  the  chief 
^  the  dav^  of  the  pdace,  that  he  give  op  tbe  govern- 
ment of  the  daves  to  him  who  presents  this  order. 
Close  it — sed  it  with  the  signet  of  the  king,  and  give  me 
that  order.  Write !  On  pain  of  death  it  is  commanded 
to  tbe  generel  of  the  armies  encamped  under  the  wdls 
of  Babylon,  to  give  np  the  command  of  the  armies  to 
him  who  shall  present  this  order.  Close  it,  sed  it,  and 
give  it  to  me!' 

She  took  tbe  three  orden  she  had  dictated,  and  put 

them  in  her  bosom.    The  court  was  thundentruck tbe 

king  himself  was  astonished.  '*  Let  dl  listen,"  add 
Semiramis — **  in  two  hours  dl  the  officen  of  the  state 
shdl  eome  to  offer  me  presents,  as  it  is  the  custom  oa 
the  elevation  of  a  new  princess.  Let  a  feast  be  pre- 
pared for  the  evening.  Wdl,  I  have  still  another  order. 
On  pdn  of  death  it »  commanded  to  the  chief  euooch 
that  he  present  this  evening,  at  the  feast,  twenty  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  that  they  may  be  added  to  tbe 
seraglio.  Go;  let  every  one  depart  now,  except  my 
fdthful  servant  Ninus — I  wodd  consdt  him  on  state 
affdrs." 

.    All  tbe  court  went  out — Ninus  alone  remained. 

—  You  see  (said  Semiramis)  I  know  how  to  oonduct 
nys^  ai  queen.  Yesteiday  ytm  wodd  not  sacrifice  to 
oie  your  secaglio— to-day  I  hate  augmented  it.  Is  not 
this  generous  1 

Ninus  began  to  laogh.  '<  My  beaatifd  queen  (sdd 
he)  voapUiyyoar  part  admirably;  bat  if  your  servant 
might  dare  to  queetion,  what  are  yoa  going  to  do  with 
those  orden  whidi  you  have  dictated  1 

J^.  I  am  no  loBf^  a  qaeeo,  tf  I  am  to  give  yoa  an 
account  of  my  intentions;  but  (continued  she,  laaghing) 
I  wish  to  avenge  myself  of  thoee  three  officers. 
.    if.  To  avenge  yoursdf  1  for  what  t 

8.  The  first,  the  Governor  of  the  Citadel,  is  ugfy,aad 
frightens  me  whenever  I  See  him.  The  eecood,  the 
Chief  of  tbe  Slaves,  has  twice  presented  yoa  fresh  daves 
to  wean  from  me  your  love ;  and  the  thvd,  being  Gene- 
rd of  tbe  Army  under  the  wdls,  deprives  aw  too  oflol 
of  your  presence ;  you  are  ahravs  at  the  Camp— I  am 
jedous  of  tbe  army,  and  not  beu^  able  to  disband  the 
whole,  I  will  disgrace  their  chief. 

This  answer,  mingled  with  folly  and  flattery,  en- 
chanted Ninus.— WeU  (sdd  hs)  bshdd  three  great  ofll* 
cere  disgraced  for  very,  weighty  reasons^ 

Oh  (continued  Senuramis)  it  is  my  pleasure  I  tell  you ; 

mean  to  pot  yooi  empke  ia  disorder  for  one  day  at 


Ninus  and  the  qoaen  wdked  ia  the  gardens  of  the 
pdace— the  slaves  of  the  gardens  prostrated  themsdves 
before  Semiramis. 

N.  These  handsome  gardeas  are  yom  to-day,  my 


8,  Beaotifd  gardens  do  you  call  them! — whatisthei« 
in  them  that  is  royd,or  that  the  meanest  of  year  officen 
may  not  havel  Oh,  how  few  know  how  to  use  the 
power  they  possess  1 

N.  But  yoa  have  this  day  the  power,  to  oiake  osa 
9f  it. 

8.  You  shdl  see.  Slave  (cried  she  to  the  Chief  of 
tiie  Gardens),  you  See  that  portioo  on  edumns  of  gra- 
nite, oae  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  the  terrace  which' 
surmounts  them  ;•— tdie  the  ^tfdens  with  its  fbwem,  its 
trees,  aad  itt  cascades^  and  ph^e  it  on  the  top  ol  thai 
terrace. 

— •  Queen  1 1  edd  the  chief  of  the  gardeaa. 

— .  Thoa  dieet,  if  I  am  not  obeyed.  Take  a  ihiHioii 
of  daves,  and  do  as  I  have  ordered— Seauiamis  will 
then  have  gardens  worthy  of  her. 

'ilie  chief  of  the  gardens  stood  petrified  with  surprisa 
•^Ninus  laughed— an  eunuch  approached  the  qqeen. 
.  — w  Great  queen,  (said  he)  the  fordsof  the  court,  beg 
that  you  will  deign  to  receive  thdr  homage. 

S.  Follow  me,  servant,  (said  the  queen,  smiling  to 
Ninus),  and  she  entered  the  hdl  of  state. 

The  graadees  of  the  court  passed  one  by  one  before 
the  throoe,  each  bringing  a  present.'  The  majority 
hadooaddered  itjudicMMstooflbr  lewdsandpredoos 
stofib. 

Semiramis  paymg  little  attention  to  these  useless 
preeents,  ordered  the  treasurer  to  give  to  each  lord 
aaother,  three  times  the  vahie  of  the  one  he  brought. 

— >.  It  is  thus  (sdd  she  to  Ninus)  that  a  prince  ought 
to  receive  presents  as  a  homage,  not  as  a  charity. 

After  the  officen,  came  the  servants  of  the  pdace.-* 
These  offered  ilowen,  fruits,  and  roees,  or  elegant  ani- 
mds. — Semiramis  recdved  thdr  offerines  with  a  grad- 
ous  air.  Then  came  the  daves,  who  having  nothing, 
codd  make  no  offering.— The  first  daves  were  three 
young  brothers,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  same 
places  with.  Semiiaads.--  Aey  were  young,  fierce,  and 


do 
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bold  ',  auil  Mrred  as^  guards  to  the  palace.  Saminunit 
reeognized  them  \  for  one  dajr.  in  the  placa  whan  ake 
bad  reuded,  the  femallt  were  attacked  by  an  eDomoas 
tiger,  and  it  waa  these  three  brothers  who  rushed  to 
kill  the  animal,  llie  females  diunog  the  scene  had  re- 
mained TeUed  ;  therefore  the  brothers  knew  not  Semi- 
ramis.  When  they  passed  before  the  throne,  she  said 
to  them.  '*  And  hare  you  no  presents  to  make  to  the 
queen  V 

— .  None  (replied  the  first,  whose  name  was  Zopynu), 
but  mjr  ife  to  defend  her. 

-**  None  (replied  the  second,  who  was  Artaban*) 
but  mj  sword  sgainst  her  enemies. 

— .  None  (replied  the  third,  who  was  Assor,)  but 
the  respect  and  admiration  with  which  her  pieseocs 
inspires  me. 

— .  Slates,  said  Semiramis,  it  is  ye,  who  of  «U  the 
court  have  made  the  best  presents.  1  cannot  reeon- 
pense  them  with  the  riches  of  thetreasory  of  the  em- 
pire, as  I  have  done  the  rest;  bat  it  never  shall  be 
said  that  Semiramis  was  nngratefuL  Thoa  who  hast 
offered  me  thy  sword,  against  mine  enemies,  take  this 
order ;  carry  it  to  the  Geperal  of  the  armies  encamped 
under  the  wall  of  Babylon,  hand  it  to  him,  and  wait 
for  that  which  he  will  do  for  thee.^— Then  who  hast 
offered  me  thj  life  to  defend  me,  take  this  order, 
carry  it  to  the  goremor  of  the  citadel,  and  wait  for  that 
which  he  will  do  for  thee. — ^Thon  who  hast  offered  me 
the  respect  and  admiration  which  my  presence  inspires, 
tbon  seemest  to  me  a  courtier ;  take  this  order,  carry 
it  to  the  chief  of  the  slaves  of  the  palace,  and  wait 
for  that  which  he  will  do  for  thee. 

The  three  brothers  went  out  immediately,  and  the  rest  of 
the  slaves  passed  on*  Th^  ceremony  of  gifts  being  finished, 
Semiramis  descended  from  her  throne,  and  desiring 
every  one  to  quit  the  hall,  remained  alone  with  Ninus. 
"  1  told  yoQ  (said  she,)  that  I  would  upset  your  empire. 
You  see  I  put  your  gardens  npon  high  terraces,  and 
your  slaves  at  the  head  of  armies ;  bat  now  to  my  toi- 
lette for  the  feast.  Yoo  will  help  me,  will  yoo  not? 
and  during  that  time  we  will  judge  of  the  beauty  of  the 
women  whom  I  have  added  to  your  seraglio. 

There  was  in  Semiramis  so  much  gaiety,  felly,  and 
beauty,  that  Ninus  had  never  been  so  much  in  love 
as  now.  He  assisted  at  the  toiletto  of  the  qaeen.  In 
a  short  time  they  introduced,  one  by  one ,  the  women  des« 
tined  f^r  the  seraglio.  There  were  soum  beaatiful,  some 
only  pretty.  Nina»  scarcely  looked  at  them— he  had 
eyes  only  for  Semiramis.  "  Ton  are  wrong,  (said  she) 
not  to.  pay  attention  to  your  new  slaves :  look  at  this 
young  girl ;  what  a  timid  air  she  hasl  and  bow  pretty." 
Fifteen  women  had  appeared ;  the  eonoch  annoonced 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  any  more.  *'  Very 
well,  (said  Ninas  with  indifference,)  very  well.*'  The 
eves  of  Semiramis  l^htened  with  anger.  *<  Slave,  (said 
■he)  I  told  yoo  this  morning,  on  pain  of  death,  twenty 
women  for  this  evening,  and  yoa  have  only  brooght 
fifteen.    Where  are  the  others,  that  yoor  head  may  not 

faiir 

The  Eunuch  did.  not  answer,  hot  k^t  his  eyes  fixed 
on  Ninus. 

S.  It  is  not  to  Ninas  that  yoo  are  to  answer  for  yoor 
disobediencer—  it  is  to  me.  Where  are  the  five  women, 
wanting  to  complete  my  ordw — 1  will  have  them  or  thy 
head. 

J5.  My  bead  will  not  fall  unless  the  king  pleases. 

5.  "  That  word  has  condemned  thee  !*'  then  striking 
her  hands,  the  slaves  entered.  **  SeiM  that  slave,  drag 
him  to  the  courtyard  of  the  SeragHo,  and  take  off 
his  head — let  it  be  presented  to  me  More  the  feast  this 
evening :  begone." 

N.  "  Will  this  be  yoor  last  whim,"  said  Ninni 
laughing. 

S,  No ;  I  have  yet  six  hours  to  reign. 

Nt  My  lovely 'queen  (said  Ninus,  laughing,)  I  wil- 
lingly give  you  the  head  of  the  sbve ;  but  U  it  worth 
your  while  to  be  angry  aboatitt  It  is  true,  year  anger 
gives  yoa  new  charms ;  bat  a  few  women,  more  or  less, 
what  signifies  it  V* 

Without  thinking  any  farther  of  the  slave  condemned 
to  death,  Ninas  conversed  with  Semiramis.  In  a  short 
time  eveniag,  and  the  time  for  the  baaqnet,  arrived. 
When  Seminuais  entered  the  hall,  a  slave  prt*8ented  a 
plate,  from  which  she  tamed  not  away  ber  eyes,  but 
carefully  examined  it.  It  contained  the  head  of  the 
Sonnch..  •<  it  is  well,  (said  she) ;  place  it  in  the  Coort 
of  the,Palaoei,  through  which  the  slaves  most  pass  to  the 
least.  Stand  yoa  by  it,  and  repeat,  that  three  hours 
since  this  man  lived,  bat  that  having  disobeyed  me, 
his  head,  was  instantly  struck  off."  The  banquet  was 
msnnficent ;  there  were  dances,  flowers,  and  perfumes, 
and  a  sumptuous  feast  prepared  in  the  gardens.  Semi- ' 
ranais,  receiving  the  homage  paid  ber,  with  much  ma- 
jesty and  grace,  addressed  herself  constantly  to  Nines, 
as  if  she  would  pay  him  the  honours  of  the  feast. 

^  S.  You  axe  (said  she)  a  stranger  king,  who  comes  to  ' 
visit  me  in  my  Balace.  I  most  conduct  myself  to  please 
you. 

They  were  soon  at  table.  .  Semiramis  confoonded  all 
ranks — Ninas  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  table ;  he 
was  the  first  to  laugh  at  this  change  of  the  etiquette  of 
the  palace ;  and  the  court,  following  his  example,  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  seated  according  to  the  caprice  ' 
uf  the  queen.  She  placed  near  her  the  three  brothers. 
*'Are  my  orders  obeyed,"  (she  asked  them).  They 
answered,  **  Yes."  The  banquet  was  gay.  A  slave 
having  by  chance  served  the  king  first,  Semiramis 
caused  him  to  be  hong  op  and  flogg^  with  thoms ;  his 
cries  mingled  with  the  langhtor  of  the  company.  Every 
one  was  disposed  to  be  joy^ ;  it  was  a  oomedy,  in 


which  each  played  his  part.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
repast,  when  wine  had  inflamed  the  gaiety  of  the  court, 
Semarimis  spoke — ^'  Sire,  the  treasurer  has  read  me  the 
Ust  of  those  who  have  offered  me  gifts  on  the  jo)'ous 
event  of  my  sovereignty ;  the  name  of  one  lord  only  is 
wanting  to  complete  it. 

N,  Who  is  he  ?  (exclaimed  Ninus)  ;  be  must  be  h 
verely  punished. 

5.  It  is  yourself  (replied  Semiramis).  Speak :  what 
have  yon  given  the  queen  this  inoming  1 

Ninus  rose,  and  with  a  smile,  whispered  that  he  had 
sainted  ber  beautiful  lips. 

S.  The  oueen  is  insulted  by  ber  slave. 

N»  I  embrace  ber  knees  to  obtain  my  pardon.  Par- 
don me,  powerful  queen,  pardbn  me. 

S.  (Abandoning  him  ber  hand,  which  the  kin^  wAs 
covering  widi  kisses,)  '*  I  do  not  pardon  such  an  insult 
from  a  slave:  (then  added  in  a  lower  voice)  Slave, 
prepare  to  die." 

N,  What  a  little  fool  yoa  are!  (replied  Ninus,  still  on 
his  knees)  I  will,  however,  give  way  to  yoar  whims  -,  but 
yoor  reign  will  soon  be  over. 

5.  Yoa  will  then  not  be  angry  with  something  which 
I  am  aboot  to  order.  Slaves,  seijee  this  manges, 
even  binn— Ninos. 

Ninas  went  laushingly  up  to  the  slaves,  and  put  him** 
self  into  their  hands. 

**  Drag  him  oot  of  the  hall,  teke  him  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  seraglio,  prepare  everything  for  his  death, 
and  wait  my  orders." 

The  slaves  obeyed,  and  took  Ninus  out  lie  went 
willingly,  laughing  All  the  way.  They  lead  him  past 
the  head  of  the  murdered  eunuch.  Semiramis  placed 
herself  in  a  balcony.  Ninus  allowed  them  to  chain  his 
hands. 

Ron  to  the  fortress,  Zopyros — ^you  to  the  camp, 
Artaban :  Assur,  shot  all  the  doors  of  the  palace.  The 
orders  were  given  in  a  low  voic6,  and  were  immediately 
executed.  ••  Well,"  said  Ninus,  "  great  queen,  ther^ 
remains  but  one  word  to  end  this  comedy." — **  Hear 
it,"  cried  Semiramis;  "slave,  remember  the  eunuch. 
Strike !"  They  did  strike,  and  before  Ninus  could  utter 
a  cry,  bis  head  fell  on  the  ground,  a  smile  still  playing 
on  bis  lips. 

'*  Now  I  am  qaeen  of  Assyria,  (cried  Semiramis.) 
and  perish,  as  did  the  eunuch  and  Ninus,  all  those  that 
dare  to  disobey." 


BOKANOB  OF  BBA&  UTB 

XVI.^ — THE  STRAMOB  FORTUNSS  OF  CONINOSICARX. 

Cbaries  John  Coningsmark  was  a  Swedish  Count, 
supposed,  on  strong  arcumstantia]  evidence,  to  have 
procured  three  assassins  to  murder  Mr.  Tbynne,  a  gentle- 
man of  good  family  and  large  fortime,  m  the  reign  of 
Chsries  the  Second.  This  atrocioos  deed,  to  which 
Coningsmark  was  stimulated  by  the  hope  c^  obtaining 
the  band  of  the  Countess  of  Ogle,  a  beantiful  young  woman 
to  whom  Mr.  Tbynne  had  been  contracted,  was  perpe- 
trated in  Pall-Mall,  nearthe  bottom  of  St.  Alban's-street, 
as  the  unfortunate  man  was  returning  from  the  housA 
of  his  mother-in-law,  Lady  Northumberiand,  who  lived 
in  St.  James's-street.  At  the  hour  of  eight  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  in  the  heart  of  a 
great  metropolis,  almost  within  sight  of  a  royal  palace, 
and  notwithstanding  a  running  footman  with  a  blaring 
flambeau  proceeded  the  equipage,  the  villains  having 
stopped  and  surrounded  the  coach,  Charles  Boratzi,  a 
native  of  Poland,  discharged  a  blunderbuss,  loaded  With 
bullets,  at  Mr.  l*bynne,  which  penetrating  and  dread- 
fblly  lacerating  his  body,  he  languished  in  great  agonies 
a  few  hours  and  died.  So  flagrant,  and,  in  England  so 
nnusual  an  enormity,  as  waylaying  a  man  in  order  to 
murder  him,  naturally  raised  the  indignation  of  the 
public,  and  excited  the  vigilance  of  the  police. 

The  Count  was  seised  a  few  days  after  near  Graves- 
end,  in  disguise,  and  attempting  to  procure  a  passage 
in  an  outward  bound  ship.  His  three  desperados  were 
also  soon  after  taken  into  custody,  and  with  Conings- 
mark, tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  before  the  Chief  Justices, 
Pemberton  and  North,  the  Chief  Baron  Montague,  the 
Recorder,  and  others. 

Three  of  the  aitsa»sins  after  a  long  trial  were  clearly 
convicted  of  murder,  as  well  by  their  own  confession, 
as  by  depositions  previously  taken  by  the  coroner  and 
other  strong  evidence;  but  strange  to  tell,  the  original 
proposer  and  promoter  of  all  the  ihischief,  the  infamous 
Coningsmark,  by  far  the  most  crimiual,  was  acquitted ; 
while  the  three  wretched  men  whom  he  had  corrupted 
and  employed,  were  executed,  under  circumstances  of 
general  hatred  and  indignation. 

The  contriver  of  an  act  at  which  the  heart  revolu,  thus 
escapfog  punishment,  was  a  national  disappointment, 
and  naturally  exasperated  the  friends  and  family  of  the 
deceased.  A  writer  of  that  period,  without  producing 
any  corroborating  proofs,  throws  out  a  rash  charge  of 
corruption  against  the  presiding  judge  (Pemberton)  and 
the  jury.  Of  the  hitter,  many  of  whom  were  foreigners, 
but  most  of  them  respectable  men  (says  the  author,  to 
whom  w^  have  been  indebted  for  so  many  of  these  ro- 
mances, and  whom  the  reader  may  now  recognize  by  his 
style),  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  ;  but  as  to  the  judge, 
we  must  not  admit  lightly  au  accusation  which  would 
brand  with  everlasting  infamy  a  man  who  had  devoted 
bis  whole  life  to  a  profession  in  which  eminence  and  pro- 
motion are  not  very  easily  attained,  but  which,  by  toil  and 
perseverance,  assisted  by  lucky  incidents,  he  had  pro- 
coiedj  DOT  is  it  probable  that  any  douceur  a  profligate 


foreign  adventerer  coiild  present,  would  have  seduced 
an  eminent  judge,  of  modemte  enioymenu,  to  forget  bus 
duty  and  risk  his  independence,  bis  fame,  and  his  lilb. 
I  rather  impute  the  guilty  count's  acouitt^  to  tlie  fraodto- 
lent  conduct  ef  an  interpreter  employed  to  explain  th^ 
evidence  to  the  foreign  part  of  the  jury ;  he  had  bent 
long  connected  with  the  count's  family  in  some  subordi- 
nate situation,  appeared  during  the  whole  trial  to  inte- 
rest himself  strongly  in  his  behalf,  and  was  several  timto 
checked  by  the  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  fbr 
coming  forward  too  ofliciously  when  not  called  npon ; 
and  was  told  that  be  acted  the  part  of  an  advocate  rather 
than  au  interpreter.  The  Chief  Justice  Pemberton,  I 
confess,  appears  to  have  had  a  bias  in  favonr  of  the 
prisoner;  1  hope  and  believe  not  a  corrupt  one*  It 
was  also  remarked  that  the  three  condemned  Weits 
not  asked,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  what  they  had  to 
say  ia  their  defenoe ;  why  seaceoce  should  not  be  pro* 
noonced  against  them.  I  have  perused  the  trial  with 
some  attention,  and  confess,  that  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  on  my  mind  of  the  count's  gnilL  III 
snch  infernal  transactions,  positive  evidence  can  very 
raraly  be  procured,  as  they  are  generally  carried  on  in 
darkness  and  mystery  ;  but  Coningsmark's  previoos  and 
freouent  intercourse  with  the  murderers ;  his  purchasing 
clotoes  for  one,  and  weapons  for  another ;  the  virulent 
manner  in  which  he  had  long  spoken  of  Mr.  Tbynne,  and 
a  singular  question  he  directed  a  person  to  ask  of  thn 
Swedish  envoy,  concerning  the  legality  of  marrying 
lady  Ogle,  in  case  of  Mr.  Tbynue's  fulling  in  a  rencontre 
irith  him ;  his  perpetually  changing  lodgings  and  going 


by  a  feigned  name  when  he  came  to  London,  to  < 
the  nefarious  business;  and  lastly,  his  attempting  to 
escape  in  disguise,  and  telling  the  people  of  the  hooso 
he  lodged  in  that  he  was  gobg  to  Windsor,  when  he 
actoally  went  to  Gravesend  ;  were  proof  circumstantial 
it  is  true,  but  sufficiently  strong  to  convince  most  pet- 
sons  of  bis  guilt.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  trial, 
without  remarking  the  great  lenity,  inclination  to  mercy, 
and  scrupulous  attention  in  every  minute  particular, 
paid  to  these  abominable  culprits.  It  appears  to  have 
been  carried  to  rather  a  dangerous  extreme  with  respect 
to  them  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  enabled  the  count,  wh^ 
was  treated  with  too  much  respect  and  delicacy,  to 
make  impressions  on  the  jury,  which  ultimately  tended 
to  his  acquittal. 

But  all  the  pains  he  took,  aU  the  guilt  he  incurred, 
and  the  innocent  blood  he  had  sbed»  could  not  accom- 
plish the  purpose  he  wished.  Abhorring  his  crime,  nod 
detesting  the  perpetrator  of  it,  lady  Ogle  would  never 
admit  him  into  her  presence,  and  was  afterwards 
married  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  although  she  was 
a  virgin  widow,  was,  in  fact,  her  third  husband ;  the 
lady  baring  been  betrothed  in  her  infancy,  to  Henry, 
Karl  of  Ogle,  only  son  of  Cavendish,  Duke  of  New- 
castle, who  died  in  his  childhood.  After  escaping 
Jmnishment  for  a  crime  he  had  committed,  the  count, 
n  the  midst  of  a  career  of  unbridled  profligacy,  and 
with  the  conscience  of  a  murderer,  was  put  to  deat)k 
for  a  crime  of  which  he  was  innocent. 

Wandering,  restless,  and  self-tormented,  over  various 
parte  of  Europe,  he  visited  the  court  of  (I  believe  at 
that  time)  the  Duke  of  Hanover,  whose  son.  the  Prince 
of  Zell,  was  afterwards  George  I.,  King  of  £aglaud.  la 
the  indiscriminate  ardour  of  vicious  pastiioa,  and  taking 
advantages  of  domestic  discord,  he  presumed  to  cast 
unhallowed  looks  on  the  princess  of  Zell,  who  had  for 
some  time  lived  in  a  comfortless  stete  of  estranged  nupr 
tial  afiisction ;  the  prince  indulging  a  culpable  latitude 
in  female  intercourse,  whilst  bis  wife  lived  almost  in  n 
stete  of  seclusion  in  her  own  apartments. 

But  one  of  the  frail  court  favourites,  a  most  artfu) 
creature,  afterwards  created  Duchess  of  Monster,  having 
lately  displeased  this  unfaithful  husband,  and  being 
fearful  of  a  reconciliation  with  his  wife,  saw  with  plea- 
sure, and  privately  encouraged  the  insolent  pretensions 
of  the  count ;  assuring  him  that  a  man  of  }n%  personal 
accomphshmente  and  merit,  could  not  fail  succeeding, 
after  a  little  perseverance,  with  a  lady  so  very  ill-used. 

Having,  at  the  same  time,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
prince,    by  apt   emissaries,    and  distant  suggestions, 
concerning  the  marked  attentions  and  known  character' 
of  Conings  mark  (for,  generally  speaking,  husbands, how- 
ever negligent,  are  not  fond  of  being  made  ridiculous) 
this  abominable  woman,  by  means  of  a  bribe,  prevailed 
on  a  valet  of  c6urt  Werenhauson,  who  attended   the 
Princess,  to  go  to  the  Count's  lodging,  and  inform  him' 
that  the  Princess  of  Zell  wished  to  speak  with  hini  im- 
mediately on  an  aflair  of  importance.    The  man  of 
gaJlautrv«  flattering  himself  tjiat  the*  Itidy^s  reserve  had 
at  length  relaxed,  hurried  to  what  he  considered  as  an 
appointment ;  while  the  insidious  contriver  of  the  medi- 
tated mischief,  repairing,  without  delay,  to  the  Prince; 
and  effecting  a  concern  for  the  honour  of  his  house,  told 
him,  she  could  no  longer  be  a  silent  observer  of  the  flar 
gitions  conduct  of  his  wife  ;  that  if  any  doubt  remained 
of  her  infidelity,  his  highness  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
being  an  eye  witness  of  his  o^i'n   dishonour  ;  tltat  the 
favoured  lover,  at   the  moment  she   spoke,  wa^  with 
tlie    Princess   in   her    bed-chaiuber,  —  the    conspirers 
against  this  unfortunate  lady  having  chosen  an  hour  when 
they  knew  she  would  be  in  that  place,  and  the  valet  being 
previously  instructed,  to  which  room  he  was  to  conduct 
the  count. 

The  irritated  husband,  constitutionally  and  ungovern- 
ably pasrionate,  rushed  furiously,  sword  in  sword,  to  the 
apartment,  and  meeting  the  count  at  the  door  just  re^ 
turning  from  the  princess,  who  had  assured  him  she  had 
never  sent ;  he,  without  uttering  a  word,  pluneed  his 
weapon  into  the  bosom  of  the  assassin  ;  and,  after  bi^ 
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tnlT  rcprotcluBg  hU  wife,  and  refosiiig  to  liatea  to  aoy 
•xpianacion,  impritoQcd  t^e  onhappy  woman  for  tlM  >•- 
aainder  of  her  lilo,  in  a  solitary  cmUo. 

We  bave  heard  the  cataitrophe  of  the  above  ttoi^ 
nlatad  differently;  Cooingtmark  being  mid  to  have 
b«en  tbTOwm  down  a  trap  door,  like  the  sore  innocent 
•abject  in  the  Romance  of  Kenilwortb.  Other  dreoiu 
•iBBoeehaTe  aleogiTen  rite  to  different  conjectiirei ;  bat 
mil  the  lelatere  are  agreed  in  loading  the  character  of  the 
Swedkh  Goant  with  obloqiij.  •  Thynne  is  the  man  who 
tes  the  eztraotdiaary  OMNiimeat  in  Westminster  Abbey/ 
where  the  assassination  is  actually  scnlplnred,  coacht 
wig,  and  all;  asif  to  be  murdered  was  a  sort  of  honour* 
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OOVB&NBCBNT  ANO    FAMILT. 

The  Ibllowiag  incidents  are  Abstracted  from  letters 
written  by  the  sister  of  Mr.  Tally,  at  that  time  Britirii 
Consul  in  Tripoli.  The  high  (kvor  the  English  had  gained 
in  Tripoli,  aided  by  the  pNersonal  character  of  Mr.  Tally, 
(who  appears  to  liave  enmed  the  esteem  of  all  parties 
aaring  ms  residence  there)  procured  his  temily  an  on- 
yreoeaented  degree  of  conSdence  from  all  the  principal 
people  of  the  ptace,  especially  the  reigning  family. 

AU  Badiaw  appears  to  hav^  been  a  imld  asid  kind 
governor,  bat  a  very  weak  one ;  and  being  irresponsible, 
•acept  remotely  to  the  Grand  Seignior  be  was  led  to 
tolerate  worse  deeds  than  he  coud  have  perpetrated 
liimself.  Altogether  the  narrative  ptesenu  a  painful 
▼lew  of  a  people  at  the  merey  of  weaknesses  of  all 
kinds.  Whatever  happens,  they  have  no  help  for  Uiem- 
telves ;  but  are  driven  nither  and  thither,  ana  butchered 
as  remorsely  as  sheep.  They  are  every  way  oppressed, 
—by  their  rulers, — and  by  custom,  superstition,  and 
odserable  iporance. 

A  more  immediate  interest  is  added  to  a  narrative  of 
this  kind,  by  the  curious  existing  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Frenai  government  to  colonise  the  still  more  bar- 
haious  territory  of  Algiers. 

*«  Previouslv  to  eaterwg  the  bay  of  Tripoli,  a  few 
■kUee  from  ue  land,  tbe  coontiy  looks  picturesque, 
various  tints  of  beautilul  verdure  being  perceptible :  no 
object  whatever  seems  to  interrupt  i£%  evenness  of  the 
soU,  which  is  of  alight  colour,  almost  white,  interspersed 
with  kni^  avenues  ol  trees,  for  such  the  numerous  paloM 
planted  la  regular  rows  appear,  being  kept  in  the  finest 
order,  llietr  immense  brsinches,  coarse  when  near,  are 
neat  and  distmct  at  a  distance.  Tbe  land  bebg  low 
and  very  level,  the  naked  stems  of  these  trees  are 
*«arcely  seen,  and  the  plantations  of  dates  resemble  for 
many  miles  luxuriant  woods  and  ^[roves.  On  a  nearer 
view,  they  make  a  more  straggling  appearance,  and 
aibrd  neither  shelter  nor  shade  m>m  the  biuidag  atmos- 
phere tha<  every  where  surromids  them*  The  whole 
ef  the  towfi  appears  in  a  semicircle,  some  time  before 
reaching  the  harbour's  mouth.  The  extreme  whiteness 
ef  square  flat  buildings  covered  with  lime,  whidi  in  this 
tltmate  encounten  die  sun's  fiercest  rays,  is  very 
striking.  The  baths  form  clusten  of  cupolas  very 
Jarge  to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten,  crowded  together  in 
different  paru  of  the  town.  The  mosques  have  in 
general  a  small  plantation  of  Indian  figs  and  date  trees 
growing  close  to  them,  which,  at  a  distsnce  appearing 
to  be  so  many  rich  gwdens  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  give  the  whole  city  an  aspect  truly  novel  and 
pleasing.  On  entering  the  harbour,  the  town  begins  to 
discover  its  dilapidations  from  tbe  de«tructive  hand  of 
time,  large  hills  of  rubbish  appearing  in  different  parts 
of  It.  The  castle,  or  reyal  palace,  ^here  the  Bashaw 
'resides,  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  within  the  vralls, 
wi^  a  dock-yard  adjoining,  where  the  Bey,  (the 
Bashsw's  eldest  son,  and  heir  to  the  throne),  builds  his 
ciuisen.  This  castle  is  very  ancient,  and  is  inchised  by 
a  strong  high  wall  that  appeara  impregnable,  but  it  has 
lost  all  symmetry  cm  the  inude,  from  the  innumerable 
additions  made  to  contain  the  different  branches  of  the 
royal  iiunily ;  for  there  is  scarcely  an  instanee  of  any  of 
the  blood  ro^l,  as  for  as  to  the  Bashaw's  great  grand- 
cMldren,  living  out  of  the  castle  walls.  These  buildings 
have  increased  it  by  degrees  to  a  little  irregular  town. 
The  arrival  of  Christians  in  the  harbour  occauoos  a 
great  number  of  people  to  assemble  at  tbe  roole>ead  and 
along  the  sea  shore,  the  natural  consequence  of  an 
Afriom's  curiosity,  who  never  having  been  out  of  his 
own  country,  finds  as  roach  amusement  at  the  first  sight 
of  an  European,  as  his  own  uncouth  appearance  affords 
to  the  newly  arrived  stranger ;  and  it  was  not  easy  for 
some  minutfs  to  draw  off  our  •attention  from  the  ex- 
traordinarv  group  we  perceived  collected^  It  was  noon 
when  we  disenibHrked,  an  hour  when,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  heat  of  this  season,  no  Moor  of  distinction 
leaves  his  hoase  ;  but  a  number  of  the  Bashaw's  chief 
officers,  some  from  the  Bashaw,  and  some  on  their  own 
acconnt,  came  to  welcome  Mr.  Tally  on  his  return  to 
Tripoli.  Iliis  being  the  first  time  we  had  seen  so  many 
persons,  splendidly  arrayed  in  the  fhshion  of  the  east, 
SMembled  together,  rendered  their  appearance  more 
striking.  Their  long  flowing  robes  of  satin,  velvet,  and 
coMly  furs,  were  exhibited  amidst  a  crowd  of  miserable 
beinp  whose  only  covering  was  a  piece  of  dark  brown 
t^oiaespun  cotton,  or  a  lighter  web,  resembling  a  dirty 
hhinket,  and  which,  (by  a  wretched  contrast),  height- 
ened the  lustre  of  those  who  passed  through  them  to- 
^^rds  us. 

The  Bashaw,  Ali  Coromalli,  is  short  in  suture,  and 
by  no  moAnS  equal  to  his  sons  in  figure,  but  he  looks 
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both  consequeoitial  and  venerable  Though  not  sixty, 
he  appears  an  old  man  from  the  whiteness  of  his  beard.. 
The  Bey,  his  eJdest  son.  is  about  thirty,  a  fine  majestic 
figure,  much  beloved,  being  extremely  mild  iMid  just  to 
hm  people.  His  guards  and  power  nre  nearly  equal  to 
the  Bashaw*s,  a  circumstance  which  raises  a  jealousy  in 
his  yocmger '  brothen.  Sidy  Hamet,  and  Sidy  Useph, 
which  is  cruelly  heightened  by  disaffected  persons 
areond  them,  and  rsnden  them  both  esceedingiv  trou- 
bleoome  to  Mm.  Though  tiie  Moors  and  Turks  are 
allowed  to  mam  four  wives,  the  Bashaw  has  only 
married  Lilla  Hnllanuu  a  truly  amiable  princess. 

December  S9.  1783.  •  «  «  Tbe  Bashaw,  the 
Bsry,  and  his  sacond  son  Sidy  Hamet,  went  to  day  to 
attend  the  mosaue.  None  but  the  royal  familv  ride  in 
town.  Their  suite  folkms  on  foot,  excepting  the  head 
Chaoux,  who  la  first  in  tbe  procession,  richly  dressed 
and  mounted  on  a  stately  horse ;  he  has  a  large  kettle? 
dram  before  him  on  which  he  strikes  minute  strokes^ 
going  before  in  tbe  manner  of  a  herald,  prochuming  the 
Bashaw  at  the  entrance  of  every  street.  He  rides  bor 
fore  the  Bey  in  the  same  manner  when  the  Bashaw  is 
not  present,  but  does  not  accompany  any  of  the  other 
sons.  His  dress  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  thf 
other  chaouxes,  with  the  cfifierence  of  a  large  gold  claw 
on  the  left  side  of  his  turban  ;  and  the  front  of  hit  under 
jileck,  or  waistcoat,  was  almost  an  entire  breastplate  of 
silver.  Six  chaouxes  followed  him  on  foot,  dressed  uoi* 
formlv  in  scarlet  cloth  close  dresses,  quite  plain,  not 
very  iooff,  and  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  leather 
belt.  They  had  all  of  them  plain  white  stiff  high  caps, 
made  exactly  in  the  shafM  of  a  cornucopia.  Tbe  tails 
were  borne  next  (the  sovereign  of  Tripoli  is  a  Bashaw 
of  three  tails) ;  then  followed  the  hampers,  or  the 
Bashaw's  body  guard  :  some  of  these  guards  were  with 
the  Bey  ;  the  younger  sons  have  none  at  present.  They 
were  drest  very  showily  and  carried  a  short  silver 
stick  in  their  hands.  After  these  followed  the  attend- 
ants and  suite  of  the  Bashaw ;  round  him  were  the 
ofllcers  of  sute,  those  highest  in  rank,  of  course,  nearest 
his  person.  The  sword-bearer  was  on  one  side  of  him, 
and  his  first  mbister  of  sute  on  tbe  other,  to  whom  be 
seemed  talking  very  earnestly.  He  was  drt'ssed  in4i 
yellow  satin  ciStan,  lined  with  a  rich  for.  His  turban 
was  very  large  with  gold  ends.  He  was  without  jewels 
to-day,  though  usually  adorned  with  verv  fine  ones. 
This  omission  of  precious  stones  is  to  indicate  to  his 
subjects,  that  the  Bashaw's  mind  is  oppressed.  The 
hones  of  the  Bashaw  and  Bev  were  particularly  beau- 
tifol ;  they  were  buried  in  their  trappings.  Both  their 
saddles  were  embossed  gold,  and  had  gold  stirraps 
weighing  more  than  thirteen  pounds  each  pair.  The 
Bashaw's  horse  had  on  five  solid  gold  necklaces ;  the 
Bey's  horse  had  three.  I'he  Bey  wore  a  pale  green  mid 
silvsr  caftan,  and  a  crimson  shawl  with  rich  gold  ends 
twistsd  over  his  turban.  One  of  his  offioen  of  state  h»d 
on  a  caftan  of  gold  tissue*  with  a  fine  purple  tloth  ber- 
nuse  over  it*  You  may  perceive,  that  in  Urn  places, 
the  costume  can  be  grander  than  it  is  here. 

The  Bashaw  looks  venerable,  but  the  Be^  looks  much 
mora  like  a  sovereign*  He  is  a  noble  figure  and  re- 
markably handsome*  An  immense  number  of  blaok 
slaves  and  servanu  encircled  the  whole  procession  and 
kept  off  the  crewd.  llie  Bashaw  visits  the  mosque  on 
every  particular  event,  good  or  bad,  that  concerns  him- 
self or  his  state.  He  sometimes,  though  not  often,  pays 
a  visit  to  the  Rais  of  the  marine,  who  cannot  wish  muoh 
for  the  honour,  as  it  costs  him  two  of  his  blacks,  whom 
he  is  obliged  to  present  to  the  Bashaw  for  his  gradoiis 
condescension.  While  the  Bashaw  wan  passing,  a  man 
who  was  in  a  coomil's  house  for  protection  (all  the  con- 
sulary  houses  being  sanctuaries)  ran  out  and  touched 

•  his  horse,  and  was  on  that  account  pardoned.  This 
pririlege  extends  to  the  touching  any  part,  not  only  of 
the  BMhaw's,  but  of  the  Prince's  ganaents  or  horses 
when  they  are  oot :  but  the  Bashaw's  horse  protects  at 
all  times,  even  in  his  stable :  if  a  criminal  can  get  under 
him  or  cKng  round  him.  hb  life  is  safe*  When  the 
Bashaw  goes  to  any  of  his  gardens,  which  be  always 
does  <m  horseback,  be  has  three  rahiy  horses,  richly 
caparisoned,  led  before  him  by  slaves,  and  all  his  suite 
then  ride. 

May  «4th,  1784.— The  Bashaw  has  not  given  his 
consent  for  some  time  past  to  the  Christians  to  reside  in 
the  country,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  city  of  Tri- 
poli than  'four  or  five  miles,  as  he  cannot  answer  for 
their  mifety,  on  acconnt  of  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs, 
or  ev<«n  of  the  Moors,  many  of  the  cyderies  being  at 
present  nearly  in  a  state  of  revolt.  We  have  tbe  use  of  a 
large  Moorish  countrv-hooiie  on  the  shirts  of  tb«  vamls  ; 
thongn  the  grounds  belonging  to  it  are  not  in  the  best  . 

,  order,  yet  they  are  in  the  style  of  all  African  gardens — 
a  mixture  of  beauty  and  desolation.  The  oranve,  citrop, 
and  lime  trees  are  in  their  fulleMt  bloom :  their  branches, 
covered  with  flowers,  are  beading  down  with  the  weight 
of  fruit  ready  for  gathering.  The  Arabian  jessamine 
and  violets  cover  the  ground  ;  yet  in  various  parts  of 
the  garden  wheat,  barley,  water-melons,  and  other  still 
coarser  plants  are  indiscriminately  found  growing.  The 
high  date  tree,  with  its  immense  spreading  blanches,,  is 
planted  round  the  gardens  near  the  walls.  Tbe  branches 
of  this  tree  extend  fourteen  feet ;  they  grow  from  the 
top  of  it,  furnished  with  close  leaves  from  twor  to  thoee 
feet  long.  Each  bunch  of  dates,  which  resemble  coIqs- 
sean  bunches  of  grapes,  weighs  from  twenty  to  thirty 
pounds.  The  tree  grows  nearly  a  hundred  feet  high. 
From  this  tree  the  Arab  gathers  the  richest  nourishment . 
for  his  fismily,  and  from  its  juices  allays  fevers  with  tbe 
freshest  lakaby,  and  cheers  his  spiriu  with  that  whif:h 
has  been  longer  drawn*    They  extract  the  juice  fv»m 


the  tree  by  making  three  or  four  incisions  at  tbe  top  of 
it..  A  stone  jar  that  will  contain  a  quart  is  put  up  to, 
each  notch  :  tbe  jars  put  up  at  night  are  filled  by  the, 
moraing  witb  the  mildest  and  most  pleasant  beverage,, 
and,  on  tbe  contrary,  those  jars  put  up  iu  the  moraing. 
and  left  till  late  in  the  day,  become  a  spirituous  strong, 
drink,  which,  the  Moors  render  mora  peraiciously  strong 
by  adding  leaven  to  it.  The  tree  will  yi^ld  this  juicei 
for  six  weeks  or  two  months  every  day,  and  after  the 
season,  if  uken  care  of,  recovers  in  three  years,  and 
bean  better  fruit  than  before  it  was  bled,  as  the  Moore, 
term  it.  It  is  customary  in  noble  families  to  have  the, 
heart  of  the  date  tree  at  great  feasu,  such  as  weddings* 
the  firet  time  a  boy  mounts  a  horse,  the  birth  of  a  son» 
or  the  rf^ura  of  an  ambassador  to  his  family.  The  heart 
lies  at  the  top  of  the  tree  between  the  branches  of  its 
fruit,  and  weighs  when  cut  out  from  ten  to  twenty 
pounds ;  it  is  not  of  a  substance  to  rake  out  before  the 
tree  has  arrived  at  the  height  of  its  perfection.  When 
brought  to  table  its  uste  is  delicious, and  iu  appearance 
singular  and  beautiful.  In  colour  it  is  composed  of 
eveiy  shade,  from  the  deepest  orange  and  bright  green 
(which  latter  encompasses  it  around)  to  the  purest 
white ;  these  shades  are  delicately  inlaid  in  veins  and  - 
knou,  in  the  manner  of  the  most  curious  wood.  Itf 
flavour  is  that  of  the  baonan  and  pine ;  except  the  white 
part,  which  resembles  more  a  green  almond  in  consistr 
ence,  but  combines  a  variety  of  exquisite  flavours  that 
cannot,  b^  described, 

I'he  best  dates,  odled  by  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  ta«> 
ponis,  when  fresh  gathered  have  a  candied  transparent 
appearance,  far  surpassing  in  richnese  any  other  fruit* 
In  tliese  gardens  the  Moors  form  no  walks,  only  an  ir* 
regular  path  is  left,  which  you  trace  by  the  side  of  tha 
numerous  white  marble  channels  that  cross  it  with  rivu* 
lets  of  water,  as  I  have  before  described  to  ^ou,  through 
an  almost  impenetrable  wood  of  aromatic  trees  and 
shrabs.  The  sweet  orange  of  Barbary  is  reckoned  finer 
than  those  of  China,  both  in  flavour  and  beauty ;  the 
next  best  is  a  small  white  orange  which  grows  at  Malta, 
almost  crimsoned  withinside.  Cherries  are  not  known 
here,  and  pease  and  potatoes  only  when  cultivated  by 
the  Christians.  Water  melons,  as  if  ordered  by  Provi. 
denoe,  are  parricularly  excellent  and  plentifoL  Mai^ 
owe  their  lives  to  this  cooling  and  grateful  fruit,  when 
nsarly  expiring  through  insupportable  heat,  'ilie  po- 
megranate is  another  luxurious  fruit  of  this  country, 
llie  Moore,  by  pressing  the  juice  through  the  rind  of  i^ 
procure  a  most  esqnisite  drink.  The  Indian  and  Turkey 
figsare  acknowledged  to  be  extremely  good  here,  lliere 
are  two  sorts  of  apricots :  one  remarkable  for  its  Urge 
sise  and  exoallence,  the  other,  frith  the  musk,  melons, 
and  peaches,  are  very  indifferent.  'l*here  are  several 
soru  of  fine  phims  and  some  very  bi^h-flavoured  swe#t 
grapes,  whidi,  if  cultivated  in  quantities  for  wine,  would 
render  this  country  rich  in  vineyards,  from  theease  and 
excellence  of  their  production ;  but  Mahomet  has  too  a^ 
pressly  forbidden  Mussulmans  wine,  to  admit  of  its  being 
made  in  their  presence,  for  even  the  sight  of  it  is  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  of  the  Koran*  There  are  delightful  olive 
woods  near  us,  but  when  the  olives  are  ripe,  it  is  incon- 
venient to  walk  under  tbe  trees  on  account  of  the  olives 
contiMMtty  falling  loaded  with  oil.  Near  to  these  woods 
are  marble  reservoin  to  receive  the  oil  the  Moors  ex- 
tract from  the  olives,  ai|d  from  these  reservoirs  they 
collect  it  into  eartbetn  jare :  it  is  as  clear  as  spring 
water,  and  very  rich*  The  natives  who  can  afford  it  are 
so  delicate  in  their  taste  of  oil,  that  they  allot  it  to  their 
servants  when  it  has  been  made  eight  or  nine  months, 
and  yet  when  a  year  old  it  often  surpasses  the  finest 
Florence  oiL  The  walls  which  surround  the  houses  and 
gardens  of  the  principal  people  divide  this  part  into  a 
number  of  narrow  roads  in  all  directions ;  beyond  them 
are  date-trees  interepersed  with  fields  of  barley  and  high 
Indian  core.  Spaces  of  sand  separated  by  ohve  planta- 
tions, sun-burat  peasants,  and  cancels  without  number, 
add  to  these  a  burning  sun  and  the  clearest  asura  sky, 
and  a  just  picture  may  be  formed  of  Tripoli*  The 
desens  adjoining,  though  singular  in  appcarancie 
seem  frightful  fomi  the  frequent  and  recent  proofo  we 


have  had  of  their  victims.  A  party  arrived  i 
yesterday  so  exhausted  that  they  would  have  died  on  the 
road  if  they  had  not  been  instantly  relieved  by  the 
Moors.  Four  of  their  companions  had  perished  the  day 
before  for  want  of  water  and  from  the  exoecsive  heM* 
Hapi  Abdeirahmaa,  who  is  just  named  amhassador 
to  England,  often  speaks  of  the^  desith  of  his  fovouritu 
daughter,  who  died  in  great  anguish  two  days  after 
crossing  these  deserts  with  him  in  his  last  return  from 
Mecca.  Being  extremely  delicate  in  her  conntitntiea 
from  the  ioof^ing  heat  of  the  ground  at  the  different 
times  they  stopped  with  the  tenu,  her  feet  beeame  blis- 
tered and  mortified.** 

In  this  fertile  country,  so  fatal  are  the  despotic  laws 
to  agricultural  prosperity,  that  in  the  year  1785,  a  frightfo 
famine  raged.  While  sull  the  famine  possessed  the  town, 
the  plague  made  iu  horrid  appearance,  and  the  Chris- 
tians were  forced  to  shut  up  their  houses.  It  is  agaiist 
tbe  Mahometan  faith,  to  endeavour  to  avert  the  decrees 
of  destiny ;  pestilence  is  therefore  almost  totally  un- 
checked by  precautionary,  or  even  reoaedial  measures. 
Before  the  first  attack  had  yet  died  away,  the  plague 
revived  withincreased  horror,  aud  the  new  year.  1786, 
was  ushered  in.  in  the  midst  of  pestilence  and  famine. 
At  this  time  a  vessel  was  expected  from  £urope  with 
grain ;  it  arrived,  and  was  found  to  be  freighted  with 
Venetian  boards,  to  cover  the  eraves,  and  nrnke  boxes 
for  the  dead.  The  people  were  ready  to  tear  in  pieces 
tbe  unfeeling  Moor  who  had  speculated  in  this  diniaU/ 
prophetic  fisshioD. 
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Bdbre  the  plagoo  and  ftunine  had  withdrawn  them- 
•elTee  fnat  the  onhappy  people  of  Tripoli,  the  more 
dreadiul  peitilence,  diMoril,  had  completed  a  tad 
triancrirate.  Owing  to  the  reatleeineu  of  the  BaahawV 
two  yomiger  lonf,  especially  the  Toangeet,  the  place 
Wat  for  yeiurtafter  in  unceasing  annety  and  excitement. 

The  aty  of  Tripoli,  after  the  plague,  exhibited  an 
appearance  awfully  striking.  In  some  of  the  houses 
#ere  found  the  last  victims  that  had  perished  in  them, 
who  having  died  alone,  unpitied  and  unassisted,  lay  in 
a  state  to  bad  too  be  remo? ed  from  the  spot,  and  were 
dbliffed  to  be  buried  where  they  were ;  while  in  others^ 
children  were  wandering  about  deserted,  without  a 
friend  belonging  to  them.  The  town  was  almost  en« 
tiiely  depopulated,  rarely  two  people  walked  together. 
One  solitary  being,  pacing  slowly  through  the  streets* 
his  mind  unoccupied  by  business,  lost  in  painful  reflec- 
tions ;  if  he  lifted  his  eyes,  it  was  with  mournful  snr- 
firise  to  gase  oo  the  empty  habitations  around  him ; 
whole  streets  he  passed  without  a  liTing  creature  in 
them ;  for  beside  toe  desolation  of  the  plague  before  it 
broke  out  in  this  city,  many  of  the  inhabitants,  at  the 
neatest  incouTenience,  left  their  houses  and  ited  to 
IVmis,  (where  the  plague  then  raged),  to  avoid  starving 
ia  the  dreadful  £unine  that  preceded  it  here. 

Afiioogst  those  left  in  this  town  some  have  been 
■pared  to  acknowledge  the  compassion  and  atteatioa 
shewn  them  by  the  English  consul.  In  the  distresses  of 
the  funine,  and  in  the  horrors  of  the  plague,  many  a 
■dfibring  wretch,  whose  days  have  been  spun  out  by  bis 
timely  assistance,  has  left  his  name  on  record  ia  thie 
place.  Persons  saved  from  perishing  in  the  famine* 
who  have  remained  sole  possessors  of  property  before 
divided  among  their  friends  (all  now  swept  off  by  the 
plague),  come  fbiward  to  thank  him  with  wild  expres- 
sions of  joy,  calling  him  bani  (father),  and  praying  to 
Bfahomet  to  bless  him.  They  say  that  besides  giving 
them  life  he  has  preserved  them  to  become  little  kings, 
and  swear  a  faithful  attadbment  to  him,  which  there  Is 
BO  doubt  they  will  shew*  in  their  way,  as  long  as  he  is 
In  their  eountry. 

August  f9,  1786<— The  appearance  of  a  new  moen 
three  nights  ago  put  an  end  to  the  Moor's  great  fast  of 
Ramadan,  which  had  begun  oa  the  appearance  of  the 
new  moon  preceding. 

During  thirty  dajrs  a  number  of  circumstances  having 
happened  to  create  very  alarming  dissentions  between 
^he  three  sons  of  the  Bashaw.  lifia  Halluma,  by  exert- 
ing every  effort,  hoped  during  the  feast  of  Beiram*  which 
b^ns  on  the  day  after  the  tast«  to  put  an  end  to  these 
disputee  and  reconcile  her  sons ;  for  that  feast  is  the 
•time  at  which  every  good  Mussulman  endeavours  to 
i  all  quarrels  which  may  have  distazbed  the  peace 


af  his  Ikmily  in  the  foregoing  year 

On  die  first  day  of  Bttram,  which  feast  coatiaues  three 
^ys  in  town,  the  Bashaw  usuaNy  has  anmneveuscoQit, 
wmch  he  should  receive  in  the  chamber  buih  for  that 
purpose,  called  the  Messelees ;  but  owine  to  the  pro- 
phecy I  have  mentioned  to  you  before,  of  some  years 
-  landing,  delivered  by  one  of  their  most  fanMoa  mara- 
bets,  that  **  the  Bashaw  shall  end  his  reign  in  this 
diamber,  by  being  stabbed  6n  the  throne  by  an  mknown 
band,*  he  will  not  foltow  his  inclination  of  resuming  the 
custom  of  going  there  when  dissentions  happen  at-  the 
castle ;  and  there  have  been  such  serious  quarrels  be- 
tween bis  sons  during  this  Ramadan,  that  he  still  conti- 
nues to  receive  his  court  in  another  part  of  the  palace. 

AH  his  subjects  are  pennitted  to  approach  the  throne 
to  do  homage  to  their  sovereign  on  the  first  day  of  the 
feast.  Two  of  the  people  ia  whom  the  Bashaw  has  the 
greatest  confidence,  stand  on  each  side  of  him ;  their 
office  is  toslay  hold  of  the  arm  of  every  stranger  that  pre- 
aents  himelf  to  kiss  the  Bashaw's  hand,  for  fpar  of  any 
hidden  treachery,  and  only  people  of  consequence  and 
trust  are  permitted  to  enter  his  presence  armed ;  others 
•  are  obliged  to  leave  ^ir  amu  bi  ^  skififer  on  entering 
thepalace. 

loe  drawin^*room,  in  honour  of  the  day,  was  uncom- 
monly crowded ;  when  all  the  courtiers  were,  in  a  mo- 
ment, struck  with  a  sight  that  seemed  to  congeal  their 
blood ;  they  appeared  to  expect  nothing  less  than  the 
slaughter  of  their  sovereign  at  the  foot  of  his  throne,  and 
themselves  to  be  sacrificed  to  ihe  vengeance  of  his 
enemies.  The  three  princes  entered  with  their  chief 
ofikers,  guards,  and  blacks,  armed  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  with  their  tabree  drawn.  Each  of  the  sons, 
aorrounded  by  his  oym  officers  and  guards,  went  sepa- 
rately up  to  kiss  the  Bashaw's  hand.  He  received  them 
with  trembling,  and  his  extreme  surprise  and  agitation 
were  visible  to  every  eye,  and  the  doubtful  issue  of  the 
moment  appeared  temble  to  all  present;  The  princes 
ftamed  three  divisions,  keeping  distinctly  apart ;  they 
conversed  with  the  consuls  and  different  people  of  court 
at  freely  as  usual,  but  did  not  suffer  a  glance  to  escape 
to  other.  They  suyed  but  a  short  time  in  the  drawing- 
loom,  each  party  retiring  in  the  same  order  they  had 
entered  ;  and  it  became  apparent,  that  their  rage  was 
levelled  against  each  other,  and  not  against  their  father* 
though  the  Bashaw  seemed  only  to  recover  breath  on 
their  departure.  The  next  morning,  the  second  day  of 
the  feast*  the  Bey  went  to  his  mothers  apartmenuto  pay 
his  complimenu  to  her  on  the  Beiram.  She  was  very 
anxious  to  see  him  shake  hands  with  his  brother.  Sidy 
Hamet,  the  second  son,  at  least  to  make  up  the  lust 
breach  between  them ;  she  began  by  insisting,  therefore, 
that  the  Bey  should  not  touch  her  hand,  till  he  consented 
to  stay  with  her  till  she  sent  for  Sidy  Hamet's  wife  to 
come  and  kiss  his  hand,  a  token  of  respect  never  omitted 
bf  any  of  the  women  in  the  iiamilj  of  the  Bey  on  this 
occasion,  unless  their  husbands  are  at  variance  with  him. 
lilla  HaUoma  hoped*  by  this  mark  of  respect  from  Sidy 


HametV  wife*  to  begin  the  work  of  reconciliation  be« 
tween  the  Bey  and  bis  brother^  as  this  would  have  been 
the  means  of  disarming  the  anger  of  Sidy  Useph,  the 
youngest  son.  The  Bey,  at  length,  consented  to  hit 
mother's  entreaties,  and  a  message  was  instantly  sent 
to  Sidy  Hamet*e  wile,  who  most  unfortunately  was,  at 
that  moment,  attending  on  her  husband  at  dinner.  The 
message  was  delivered  in  his  hearing,  and  it  is  thought 
with  design,  as  there  are  so  many  intermcddlers  at  ths 
castle*  Sidy  Hamet  immediately  ordered  his  wife  to 
send  a  very  severe  answer  back  to  the  Bey.  His  wife 
was  so  alarmed  and  hurt  at  this  new  misfortu&e,  which 
must  occasion  a '  further  breach,  that  her  women  were 
obli^  to  support  her.  When  she  recovered,  being 
willmg  to  soften  the  matter  as  much  as  possible,  she 
only  sent  word  to  the  Bashaw'e  wife  that  the  could  not 
come  because  her  husband  was  eating,  and  begged  her 
to  make  as  lisht  of  it  as  possible  to  the  Bey  ;  but  the 
answer  was  delivered  in  the  worst  words  Sidy  Hamet 
had  delivered  it,  and  the  Bey  left  his  mother's  presence 
too  much  enraged  for  her  to  pacify  him,  while  lilla 
Halluma  remained  agonised,  meditating  on  the  scenes 
of  blood  that  would,  in  all  probability,  be  soon  perpe^ 
trated  in  the  castle. 

On  returning  to  his  apartment,  the  Bey  found  that  one 
of  his  servanta  had  been  laid  down  at  his  youngest  bro- 
iler's. Sidy  Useph's,  feet,  and  almost  bastioadoed  to 
death,  for  a  dbpute  with  one  of  Sidy  ljsepb*s  servants. 
Had,  the  brothers  met  at  that  moment  it  would  have 
proved  fotal  to  one  or  both  of  them.  The  next  morning 
(the  third  and  last  day  of  Beiram)  the  Bey  went  again 
to  court,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  father.  Sidy  Hamet 
and  Sidy  Useph,  and  a  very  numerous  assemblage  of 
courtiers,  be  vramed  both  his  brothers  of  putting  his 
prudence  any  further  to  trial ;  he  said  he  scorned  to 
take  an  unfrur  measure,  though  in  his  power  to  silence 
both  of  them ;  that  if  either  of  them  wished  to  call  him 
out  he  would  condescend  (for  they  had  no  right  to  de- 
mand it  of  him),  to  meet  them  oo  the  Pianura.  where  he 
did  not  fear  the  seal  or  numbers  of  his  people,  and 
where,  if  they  irritated  him  too  much,  he  would  shortly 
ennunoas  them  to  feel  his  power,  llie  Bey*s  suite 
seemed  hardly  able  to  abstain  from  coofimung  with 
their  actions  what  their  master  had  said,  who»  upon 
saluting  his  father,  retired  from  the  court 

With  various  degrees  nf  violence  the^ame  animosi^ 
Was  exhibited  between  the  Bashaw*s  children  up  to  the 
year  1790.  Settled  disputes  among,  relatives  seldom 
do  otherwise  than  encrease  in  bittemest  with  time.  At 
this  period  the  two  younger  brothers  disagreed  widi 
each  other.  The  dispute  arote  ansong  their  servanu ; 
but  grew  to  such  a  height  between  themselves,  that 
their  old  father  was  called  out  of  hit  bed  to  settle  it. 
He  is  accused,  and  it  Irould  appear  with  some  jat- 
tice,  of  favouring  his  youngest  duld,  after  the  manner 
of  most  parents.  Sidy  Usephf  though  married,  was 
quite  a  lad  in  age,  being  only  about  tixteen  or  seventeen 
.  rears  okL  He  wss  however  a  nM>st  "  Angry  boy.^*  Ho 
had  been  eariy  in  life  accustomed  to  the  fuitastic  tricks 
ibf  Mnieh' Yesied,  an  infamous  tyrant,  the  son  of  the 
-then  reigning  emperor  of  Morocco.  Sidy  Useph  was 
esteemed  thd  cleverest  of  his  family.  His  devemess 
however  did  not  extend  to  a  perceptioa  of  propriety ; 
.  and  accordingly  he  was  a  cunmng,  fie^e,  wilful  spoiled 
child ;  a  .  singular  mixture  of  boyish  perversenese, 
matured  cunning,  and  despotic  contempt  both  of  difil- 
culty  and  decency. 

Junef ,  1790. — To  our  very  great  surprise,  the  Bey,  Sidy 
Hamet  and  Sidy  Useph  rode  on  the  sands  together  to- 
day* The  Bey*s  people  were  nearly  double  the  number 
he  has  in  general  vrith  him,  while  Sidy  Hamet  and  Sidy 
Useph*8  attendants  were  not  near  so  numerous  as  usual. 

1  ne  Bey's  friends  are  much  alarmed  for  his  safety, 
and  are  very  sorry  to  see  him  so  reconciled  to  Sidy 
Useph.  "When  tltey  wish  to  caution  him,  the  Bey  s 
language  is,  that  Sidy  Useph  has  no  power  to  injure 
him,  as  he  can  bring  in  no  Arabs  without  his  father's 
leave ;  and  as  the  iSishaw's  life  is  expected  to  termi- 
nate daily,  he  will  not  have  it  on  his  conscience  to 
shorten  its  duration^  The  people,  he  says,  know  and 
acknowledge  the  throne  to  be  his»  theremre,  while  his 
brothers  do  not  openly  molest  him,  it  is  time  enough 
when  the' Bashaw's  life  it  ended  to  set  limits  to  their 
power  and  possessions ;  *'  and  then,"  continued  he, 
"unless  they  aim  at  the  throne,  they  will  have^very 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  what  I  shall  do  for  them." 

The  Bey  depends  on  the  vigilance  of  his  people  to 
guard  his  person  from  treachery ;  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  give  greater  proofs  of  attachment  to  him,  or  to 
be  more  on  the  alert  than  they  are.  lliose  who  are  not 
at  the  palace  with  the  Bey,  keep  a  watch  at  night  in 
their  own  houses,  in  case  of  the  least  alarm  at  the  castle, 
and  this  they  do  without  any  orders  from  their  Prince. 

At  length,  however,  Sidy  Useph  determined  upon 
hit  eldest  brother's  destruction.  With  this  view  he 
paid  a  visit  to  his  mother.  He  brought  his  chosen  blacks 
with  him  and  had  well  instructed  them.  The  moment 
he  entered  the  castle,  he  proceeded  to  Lilla  Halluma's 
apartment,  to  whom  he  declared  his  intentions 
of  making  peace  with  his  eldest  brother,  and  in- 
treated  her  to  forward  his  wishes,  by  sending  for  the 
Bey  to  complete  their  reconciliation  in  her  presence. 
Lilla  Halluma,  transported  with  the  idea  of  seeing  her 
sons  again  united,  as  she  flattered  herself « in- the  bonds 
of  friendship,  sent  instantly  to  the  Bey»  who  was  in 
lilla  Aisher's  (his)  vrife*s  apartment,  informing  him 
that  his  brother.  Sidy  Useph,  was  with  her  without 
arms  and  waiting  to  be  reconciled  to  him  in  her  pre- 
tence ;  that  she  would  herself  join  their  hands  together; 
and  that,  by  the  Bashaw'e  bead,  the-  Bey  it  he  loved 
he  woold  come  m  her  directly  unarmed* 


The  Bey,  actuated  by  the  first  impulse,  armed  hinu 
self  with  bit  pistols  and  yatagan,  or  eabre.  Lilla 
Aisher  was  certain,  from  the  love  Lilla  Halluma  bon| 
the  three  princes,  that  no  open  danger  would  threaten 
the  Bey^s  Ufe  in  her  aps^hment.  She  only  dreaded  trea- 
chery, which  the  Bey  would  never  listen  to.  In  tbtf 
present  moment  she  was  alarmed  lest  the  Bee's  pastiag 
to  Lilla  Hallama't  apartmenu  with  a  hottile  appeari 
ance,  so  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  haremi  might  give 
a  pretext  for  his  being  assaulted  by  Sidy  useph't 
people  :  she  therofore  reminded  him  tnat  he  was  goin^ 
to  hit  mother's  apartment,  where  it  was  sacrilege -to 
carry  afms ;  and  after  the  message  Lilla  Halluma  had 
sent  him  his  going  with  them  mi^ht  seem  a»  if  he  purposed 
\o  assassinate  his  brother,  and  would,  perhaps,  dniw  the 
vengeance  of  the  castle  on'  him  while  -he  was  nnpre^ 
pared.  The  bey,  hesitating  a  moment,  pulled  off  hit 
arms,  embraced  Lilla  Aisher  and  was  departing,  when 
she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  presenting  him  Nis 
sabre,  entreated  him  not  to  leave  aU  his  arms,  and 
would  not  let  him  go  till  he  coatented  to  take  that 
with  him. 

When  the  Bey  came  to  hit  mother't  apartmenl^ 
lilla  Halluma  perceiving  hit  fabre,  begged  him 
4o  take  it  off  before  they  began  to  cooversOf  as  she 
assured  him  hit  brother  had  no  armt  about  him. 
llie  Bey,  to  whom  there  did  not  appear  the  smallest 
reason  for  suspidoo,  willingly  delivered  his  sabre  to 
his  mother,  who  laid  it  on  a  wiadew  near  which  they 
stood,  and  feeling^  herself  convinced  of  the  integrity  9i 
the  Bey's  intentions,  and  behig  completely  deceived 
in  those  of  Sidy's  Useph's,  she  with  pleasure  led  the 
two  princes  to  the  sopha,  and  stating  herself  betweea 
them,  held  one  of  each  of  their  hands  in  hers,  and* 
at  she  has  since  said,  looking  at  them  alternately,  ehe 
prided  herself  on  having  that  at  last  brought  them 
together  as  friends. 

The  Bey,  as  toon  at  diey  were  teated*  endeavoured 
to  convince  his  brother,  that  though  he  cama  prepared 
to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  auiking  peace  with  him* 
yet  there  was  not  the  least  occasion  for  it  on  hit  part, 
<for  that  he  had  no  animoti^  towards  him ;  but,  oa  the 
contrary,  as  he  bad  no  sons  of  his  own  living*  he  eon- 
•eidefed  Sidy  Hamet  and  himself  as  such,  and  would 
continue  to  treat  them  at  a  father  whenever  he  .camip 
.to  the  throne.  Sidy  Uteph  declared  himeelf  eatisfied» 
but  taid,  to  make  Lilla  Halhuna  easy,  dMee  eoald  be 
no  obiectioo*  after  tnch  professioet  from  the  Bey,  to 
:  their  both  attesting  thsAr  friendship  on  the  Koran,  the 
Bey  answered, "  vrith  all  my  heart,  1  am  ready."  Sid^ 
Useph  rose  oeickly  from  his  seat,  and  called  loudlji  fiv 

•  the  Keiran  which  was  the  signal  he  had  given  hit  infernal 

•  blaoktto  bring  his  pistoltrt^i^  of  which  vem  immediately 
-put  into  hand,  and  he  ieetantly  fired  at  the  Bey*  as  he  eat 

by  LiUaHalbMsa't  side  oa  the  sopha.  LiUaHsiiiMMi 
.  mising  her  hand  to  save  her  son,  had  it  most  tervibljr 
mangled  by  the  splinters  of  the  pistol^  which  burst  and 

•  shot  the  Bey  in  his  side.  The  Bey  rosoi  and  seicanf 
his  sabre  from  the  window,  where  Lilla  Halluma  .hnd 

.  laid  it,  he  made  a  stroke  at  his  brother^  but  Sidy  Usep^ 

;  instantly  discharged  a  second  pistol  and  shot  the  B^ 

through  the  heart.    To  add  to  the  unmerited  aJbction 

of  LUU  Halluma,  the  murdered  prince,  in  his  last 

momentt,  erroneoiisly  conceiving  she  had  betrajed  hiat, 

•  excUiimed  **  Ah,  madam,  it  thit  the  last  present  yen 
have  reserved  for  your  eldest  ton  V  What  noiior  muft 
such  words  from  her  favourite  son  have  produced  in  the 
breast  of  lilla  Halluma.  in  her  present  cruel  situation 
Sidy  Useph,  on  seeing  his  brother  fall*  called  to  hit 
blad»,  saying,  <*  There  it  the  Bey,  finish  hinu"  Thcf 
dragged  him  from  the  spot  where  he  lay  yet  breathliii* 

.  and  discharged  all  their  pieces  into  him.  The  Bmgw 
wife,  lilla  Aisher,  hearing  the  sudden  clash  of  arms* 

.  broke  from  her  women,  who  endeavoured  to  rettrain 
her,  and  springing  into  the  room*  clasped  the  Irfeediag 
body  of  her  husband  in  her  arms,  while  lilla  Halluma 
endeavouring  to  prevent  Sidy  Useph  from  disfiguring 
the  body  had  thrown  herself  over  it*  and  fointed  from 
the  agony  of  her  wounded  hand.  Five  of  Sidy  Useph'a 
blacks  were  at  the  tame  moment  stabbing  the  body  vf 
the  Bey  at  it  lay  on  the  floor ;  after  which  miserable 
triumph  they  fied  vrith  their  master. 

The  Basliaw  took  little  pains  to  resent  the' murder  ef 
his  eldest  son ;  but  endeavoured  to  let  the  transaction 
pass  off  as  quietly  as  possible*  Sidy  Hamet,  his  second 
son,  was  presently  proclaimed  Bey*  Upon  the  eleva- 
tion of  Sidy  Hamet,  his  younger  brother's  chief  hostility 
was  immediately  addressed  to  him.  Their  disputes* 
invariably  arising  in  the  indomitable  insolence  of  dm 
younger,  were  perpetual* 

June  tSi  1791.— The  town  has  been  in  a  stato  4/ 
great  alarm.  The  twentieth  of  this  month  vras  fixed  fo^ 
Sidy  Useph  to  meet  the  Bashaw  and  Bc^  in  the  castle* 
and  make  piece  again  with  the  Bey  in  the  Bashaw'e 
presence ;  but  Sidy  Useph  tent  a  letter  to  hit  brother 
the  preceding  evening*  to  tay  he  should  not  come  to 
the  cattle  without  hit  atmt*  and  desired  the  Bey  to  re- 
member the  words  of  the  prophet,  v^ch  declared  that 
noUiing  could  shorten  or  lengthen  the  life  of  a  man,  and 
that  if  the  Bey  believed  in  uieir  strongest  tenet  (mugh- 
tube,  fate),  he  could  not  want  couraee.  The  Bashaw 
sent  immediately  an  answer  to  Sidy  Useph,  to  tell  him 
that  he  would  not  suffer  him  to  come  into  his  presence 
armed;  but,  notwithsUnding  this  order.  Sidy  Useph 
approached  the  town  next  morning*  with  three  hundred 
men  under  arms*    In  consequence  of  Sidey  Useph's  ap- 

-  proach  with  such  numbers,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
from  the  castle  to  the  Moors  of  the  town,  that  if  they 

-  were  molested,  every  one  had  the  Bashaw's  leave  to  de- 
.  fend  themtelvee*  not  only  against  Sidy  Useph  a  people, 

but  against  Sidy  Useph  himself.    Such  a  defence^  with 
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oat  thif  ediet»  Woi|ld  limve  been  connderMl  high  tr^mson. 

Before  Sidy  Uwph  Appearad  in  vigfat,  bis  fkmoat 
Ifanbat  Fauuii  came  into  town  witli  some  of  his  holy 
Mkmtn,  They  were  admitted  to  the  sovereign,  uid 
Fataisi  told  the  Bashaw  that  Sidy  Useph  was  on  hi« 
way  to  town  with  twenty  people  oolj*  and  without 
anas,  and  implored  him  hy  the  prophet  to  send  the  Bey 
oat  to  meet  him,  and  make  tenns  with  him  for  the  peace 
of  his  family  and  of  hia  people.  The  Bashaw  instantly 
ac|ned  to  it,  and  had  the  prince  gone  he  would  cer- 
tamly  have  been  murdered.  But  the  Bey  having  receiTed 
eertaiB  iafimnation,  that  SIdv  Useph  was  near  die  lowi» 
with  several  hundred  people,  he  seised  the  Marabat, 
though  in  the  Bashaw's  peseuce,  and,  holcUog  his  sabre 
over  him^  he  told  him,  that  had  be  not  been  a  Marabot, 
lie  would  have  laid  him  dead  at  the  Bashaw's  feet  for 
his.  treachery,  and  then  iafonned  the  Bashaw  that  his 
brother  had  with  him  upwards  of  four  hundred  men^ 
under  arms.  Hm  Bey  turned  the  Marebut  out  of  his 
presence,  and  the  oBosn  presented  their  arms  at  Mm, 
bat  the  Bey  ordered  tbem  not  to  ire.  He  desired  ther 
would  see  the  Marabut  out  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  and 
give  orden  that,  on  pain  of  death,  no  one  should  saffiv 
him  on  any  account  to  enter  it  again. 

In  the  evening  the  castle  was  crowded  widi  people, 
and  strongly  gumed  at  the  sandaaaar,  or  guard-house. 
^t  the  nwk,  a  sort  of  guard'hoase  in  the  baaaar,  the 
guards  were  trebled. 

From  our  boose  wo  saw  the  badmw  sitting  m  his 
folphar,  at  ive  in  tha  morning  of  that  day,  and  he  re- 
maued  almost  wholly  there  tUl  evening.  Tbe  bashaw 
dispatched  messengers  to  the  different  cydes  of  the 
If esseah,  to  send  the  Moore  of  the  adjacent  villages 
faito  town  that  ni^ht,  but  Sidy  Useph  sent  immediately 
Is  teU  tbem,  that  if  they  did  not  come  to  him,  or  if  one 
•f  diem  attempted  to  go  into  town,  be  would  massacre 
tliir  families  and  bum  their  gardens. 

4  body  of  Mesurateens  and  Arabs  came  in  that  night 
to  isiiiat  the  bey,  whose  situadon  is  truly  distressing. 
He  ean  get  no  resources  (torn  the  bashaw,  and  was  so 
short  of  cash  when  the  Arabs  arrived,  that  he  was 
obligH  to.  borrow  money  to  get  provender  for  their 
hotsg<»  and  the  neceesary  ptovisions  for  his  famjiy. 

In  th%  evening  the  Shaika  of  the  streets  wereoMered 
to  arm  ttie  inbabitants  of  the  town.  In  the  Messeah 
the  Moolt  jobed  Sidy  Useph's  people,  and  committed 
dreadful  lavages  aN  the  night,  plundering  the  palaces 
and  gardetti  tolooging  to  tM  baUaw,  and  of  those  peo- 
ple who  remained  attached  to  him. 

Beforis  sdfldent  assistance  ttmld  arrive  from  th^ 
Arabs  for  thd  bashaw,  it  was  fiSMed  Sidy  Useph  had 
Moon  enough  on  hie  side  to  enable  him  to  enter  the 
town,  and  the  Whole  of  the  night  of  the  twenty-second 
he  was  ev^  hxMt  expected  to  have  forced  his  way  in. 
The  agitadon  of  the  'I  ripolians,  as  well  as  the  Europe- 
ans, during  the  whole  of  that  night,  is  not  easy  to  be 
cooceifed. 

The  town  being  on  the  sea  coast,  the  inhabitants 
could  have  fled  no  where  from  the  rapacity  of  a  banditd 
9f  Arabs,  had  they  made  their  way  into  the  city. 

At  half-past  ten  the  next  morning.  Sidy  Useph  ap« 
peered  ^  for  the  first  dme  in  open  hostilides  against  his 
family.  All  the  atroddes  he  had  as  yet  committed  re- 
ceif ed  a  tenfold  addition  of  guilt,  by  their  havii^g  been 
achieved  under  the  mask  of  mendsbip. 

On  the  appearance  of  Sidy  Useph  the  second  day,  all 
tfaetHiosalar  houses  were  closed,  as  were  the  shops  and 
tjte  houses  of  the  inhabitants  who  turned  out  with  their 
arms,  and  ranged  themselves  in  the  streeu. 

The  bashaw  sent  forces  out  early  in  the  morning,  to 
preserve  the  villages  of  the  Messeah  from  the  further 
revages  of  Sidy  Useph's  people.  In  the  afternoon 
they  brought  in  the  governor  or  cyde  of  the  Messeah, 
Who  was  carried  to  the  casde  to  be  strangled,  but  he  is 
yet  living.  This  roan,  instead  of  assisting  the  people 
and  protecting  them,  had  given  every  assistance  he 
could  to  Sidy  Useph.  When  die  cyde  arrived  at  the 
town  gate,  the  bashaw  ordered  his  diaouxes  to  proclaim 
Sidy  Useph  a  rebel,  and  that  it  should  be  lawful  to 
•eize  him  wherever  he  could  be  taken,  excepting  in  the 
narabuu  or  mosques,  which  may  not  be  violated. 

A  noble  moor  came  into  town  in  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-second,  and  pretended  not  to  have  joined  Sidy 
Pseph,  or  to  have  approved  of  his  measures ;  but  he 
retmned  again  to  him  eariy  in  the  moning,  and,  a 
short  time  after  bis  departure,  a  quandty  of  proviiions 
and  ammunidon  was  stopped  at  the  town  gate,  which 
lieiiad  endeavoured  to  send  out  to  him. 

About  an  hour  before  noon  Sidv  Useph's  people  at- 
tacked the  town.  We  saw  Sidy  Useph  for  some  dme 
Boated  as  cyde  of  the  Messeah  in  die  Pianura,  in  the 
place  the  cyde  should  have  occupied  had  he  been  pre- 
sent JuKt  at  this  moment  the  cyde  of  the  Messeah 
was  brought  into  the  casde-yard  to  be  strangled,  but 
he  was  remanded  back.  This  is  the  second  dme  in 
one  day  that  he  has  undergone  the  terron  of  being  put 
to  death. 

The  bashaw  has  sent  round  the  coast  to  collect  the 
Arabs.  We  saw  a  number  of  horsemen  at  a  very  great 
distan  ce,  approaching  from  the  west ;  this  drcnmstancer 
gives  conrage  to  the  people  here,  who  were  much  cast 
down'  The  cannon  from  the  town  were  fired  at  Sidy 
Useph*8  people  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  which  had 
dte  desired  effect  of  keeping  them  back.  But  though 
the  firing  was  incessant,  it  did  litde  execudon  on  either 
a'de.  Sidy  Useph  lost  five  men,  and  a  few  horses  be- 
^giag  to  the  town  were  killed,  notwithstanding  there 
^•re  up^vards  of  three  thousand  shot  fired.  The  can- 
nula werm  not  even  mounted  upon  carriages ;  they  were 
IM  by  a  Russian  so  badly,  that  he  frequendy  pointed 
t^m  into  tha  sea  oo  bis  left  inatead  of  into  the  Piaaora 


exacdy  before  bim.  This  account,!  assure- you,  extraor- 
dinary as  it  appears,  is-true,  for  we  saw  every  one 
fired. 

'  Things  continued  pretty  much  in  this  way  till  the 
November  following. 

The  town  is  badly  off  for  articles  from  the  country : 
none  are  brought  m,  as  the  Moon  cannot  venture  out 
f6r  fear  of  being  plundered  by  Sidy  Usenh's  people. 
A  fowl,  fresh  meat,  or  even  an  egg,  cannot  be  bad  with- 
out great  difficulty  and  danger;  and  at  an  enormous' 
expense,  vegetables  and  other  provisions  have  already 
been  procured,  at  the  risk  of  the  lives  of  those  whohav^ 
been  sent  for  them. 

Tripoli  may  now  be  said  to  be  oveirun  with  strangers^ 
and  those  of  the  most  dangerous  cast.  In  fact  the 
Bashaw's  allies  are  nearly  as  tioublesoma  as  hia  eae-' 
mies  ;  untameable  Arabs,  of  all  tribes,  and  treacheroos 
friends,  are  among  his  most  trusted  supports. 

January  18,  179f .— This  year,  like  the  last,  finda 
Tripoli  involved  in  accumulated  difficulties.  A  day 
does  not  pass  without  hearine  of  families  despoiled,  and 
wandering  into  town,  reduced  from  affluence  tobeggaij« 
Such  a  general  constenadoU  reigns,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  discover  who  are  friends  or  enemies,  and  war 
surrounds  us  ^ith  increasing  horron,  aggravated  by  dm 
dreadful  oonsideratiaaof  its  beingbetween  father  and  son.' 

Sidy  Useph  still  exerts  his  utmost  efforts  to  e^te 
the  Arabe  to  arm  fbr  Mm,  and  they  are  joining  him 
very  fast ;  they  are  so^och  in  his  interest  that  when 
the  Bashaw  sends  to  any  of  the  Arab  ^iefs  to  assist 
him,  their  terms  are  so  cruelly  nnreasonabfe  that  it  is 
often  impossible  to  employ  them.  Sidy  Useph  is  at 
present  at  Querra  on  the  coast,  a  ^ort  distance  froin 
hence ;  but  he  is  so  continually  expected  here,  thai 
every  oudet  leading  from  the  suburbs  of  Tripoli  to  the 
sands  is  ke^  blockaded  with  stones,  to  impede  the  ap-^ 
proach  of  his  people. 

Matten  continued  aa  bad  till  the  month  of  July  of 
the  year  9S.  Sidy  Useph  continuallv  harrassing  the 
town,  in  most  unnatural  warfare  with  his  fathei  auid 
elder  brother.  It  is  sorpriaing  how<  they  could  have 
bom  with  him  so  long.  Tlie  poor  old  Bashaw  had 
indeed  been  induced  to  ofiM  a  reward  for  die.head  of 
his  favourite  son ;  but  Usep^  had  now  got  Ufo  mudi 
power  in  his  han^  to  make  his  capture  an  easy  task. 
While  this  fasdly  were  disputing  among  themselves  fbr 
the  city,  in  comes  a  wolf  to  take  it  from  them. 

July  f  9, 1793.,  This  has  been,  my  dear  friend,  a  very 
extraordinary  day  with  us,  and  we  are  for  the  present 
moment  most  dangeroosly  situated.  Though  we  are  so 
near  quitting  this  place,  we  are  destined  to  see  an  entire 
new  government,  and  the  whole  of  the  Bashaw's  family 
driven  from  Tripoli,  before  our  departure,  by  a  Turkish 
invader ;  even  Sidy  Useph,  with  all  his  efl&rts  against 
his  father,  must  leave  the  throne  to  this  usurper,  who 
came  into  the  bay  at  five  this  afternoon.  We  were 
taking  our  usual  afternoon  walk  upon  the  terrace,  when 
we  perceived  a  fleet  of  Turkish  vessels  ancbor  in  the 
harlwur.  As  the  Turks  are  never  welcome  visiton 
here,  the  dngoman  was  sent  direcdy  to  inquire  what 
Captain  Pacha  commanded  the  fleet  that  was  just 
anchored.  We  were  immediately  informed  that  a  Turk 
named  Ali  Ben  Zool,  was  on  boiM,  with  an  order  from 
the  Grand  Signior  to  depoee  our  Bashaw,  and  mount 
the  throne  himself. 

With  the  servility  to  which  the  eastern  people  have 
habituated  themselves,  the  Bashaw  and  Bey  immedi- 
ately succumbed  to  the  mandate  of  the  Grand  Seig. 
nor.  In  the  hoar  of  common  danger  they  joined  Sidy 
Useph ;  and  altogether  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  the 
Bey  of  Tunis,  who  entertained  them  with  much  hospi- 
tality. It  turned  out  ultimately  that  they  had  yielded 
to  a  shadow,  as  the  pretended  order  was  a  rorgery. 
The  Grand  Seignior  generously  gave  the  Barbaric 
powen  leave  to  do  themselves  justice !  Accordingly, 
after  a  short  and  iniquitous  reisn,  Ali  Ben  Zool  was 
driven  from  Tripoli,  by  the  Ba^aw*s  two  sons.  The 
Bashaw' did  not  long  survive  his  restoration  ;  and  the 
Bey,  Sidy  Hamet,  was,  after  all,  cheated  of  his  birth-right 
by  bis  ambidous  and  unscrapulous  younger  brother. 

The  Bev,  warned  by  his  friends  or  by  his  own  appre- 
hensions, had  for  a  long  time  since  his  return  to  Tripoli, 
avoidied  qnitting  the  town  but  in  company  with  Sidy 
Useph,  from  the  fear  of  tho  latter  acting  inimically 
while  absent,  or  preventing  his  entering  the  town  again 
on  his  return.  But  the  two  princes  being  out  in  the 
Messeah  together.  Sidy  Useph  on  a  dispute  with  his 
brother  left  him.  reached  the  gates  of  the  town  some 
minutes  before  him,  and  without  further  ceremony 
closed  them  against  the  Ber ;  he  then  ordered  him  from 
the  walls  to  retire  to  Dernef .  of  which  he  permitted  hinr 
to  be  Bey,  adding  that  on  his  refusal  he  should  be  sa- 
crificed before  the  walls  of  Tripoli.  The  Bey  having 
no  other  resource,  turned  about  with  the  few  people  he 
had  with  him  and  went  to  Derner,  of  which  place  he  is 
now  chief ;  leaving  his  brother.  Sidy  Useph,  quiedy 
seated  on  the  throne,  as  Bashaw  of  Iripoli. 

8HOPPZNO. 

[To  th$  Editor  rftht  London  Jawrnol,'] 
Sia, — ^I  am  sorry  to  break  in  upon  the  beautiful  crea- 
ations  of  your  fancy  at  this  season  of  inspiration,  with 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  grievance,  but  seeing  how 
happily  you  can  convert  even  evils  into  sources  of  good- 
ness and  joy,  I  submit  a  case  which  I  hope  will  not  be 
deemed  unworthy  your  consideretion ;  especially  as  it 
may  serve  to  put  some  of  your  fair  readers  of  the  me- 
tropolis upon  their  guard,  at  a  time  when  too  many  of 
tbem  are  apt  to  fbrget  themselves. 
To  say  that  1  agice  with  you  in  your  recommenda- 


tions to  all  who  desire  to  be  amiable,  and  to  be  thought 
so,  to  go  forth  in  these  May  mornings,  where  sunny 
banks  and  flowerr  fields  are  *'  stealing  and  giving , 
odoun,"  and  by  their  happy  presence  to  add  "  sweeta 
to  the  sweet,"  is  not  enough.  I  must  also  take  laavw- 
to  thank  you  fbr  the  felidtoos  language  in  which  your* 
recommendations  are  conveyed. 

Of  the  rural  rambles  of  the  rural  fair,  vridi  hearta^and 
minds  disposed  to  receive  impressions  from  the  holiness, 
the  beauty,  and  fragrancr  of  nature,  nothing  but  peace, 
and  healto,  and  joy,  and  moral  goodness,  the  graces  of 
form,  and  the  language  of  heaven,  as  conveyed  throngli^ 
the  medium  of  love^  faces,  is  to  be  expected.  But* 
how  /iflRnent  tba  result  of  n  May-day  ramble  in  tbia 
overgrown  dty  *  which  now,  fsoat  itt  extent,  n^  lesa' 
than  by  ito  pernldoos  customs,  imposes  and  confirms  its 
evil  habita  oa  many  of  the  female  portion  of  fashionable 
inhabitanti.  The  sun  and  warmth  have  now  soma, 
visible  effects,  even  in  the  streets  of  London ;  and  the 
very  buttons,  buckles,  clasps,  shop-windows,  and  coach-' 
panisls,  toss  the  light  about  in  dmrta  and  broad  flariies, 
and  the  penonal  identity  of  our  fair  friends,  divested* 
of  the  bideooa  cloak  and  cape,  is  no  longer  questionable.  | 

Now  is  the  time  that  ladies  begin  to  lapse  into  a  kind^ 
of  envious  frsnxy  about  shapes  and  colours;  and  now, 
therefore,  is  the  time  for  those  husbands  who  wish  their 
wives  to  continue  rational,  as  well  as  lovely,  to  take 
care  of  them;  by  no  meaos  suffering  them  to  eikt^ 
haberdashen',  silk  mercers,' or  shawl-shops,  unattended  t 
and  ye,  kdulgent  loven !  beware  of  going  into  such' 
places  wi^  a  mistrsis  who  wants  mmtilungt  but  who 
alter  she  has  thrown  herself  with  a  fretful  bounce  into 
the  shop-chair,  will  only  say  what  it  it  not,  and  not. 
Iriiat  it  it.  Beware  of  these  symptoms ;  for  this  an- 
nual frensy  is  a  /uiuf  'Sahirm,  sent  periodically  into 
this  erring  world  to  plague  such  obttue  and  perverse 
beings  as  scornfully  neg&ct  her  beaaty  and  abuse  her 
bounty,  and  is  as  amply  provided  against,  by  a  dne* 
number  of  sharpen  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion, 
as  the  annual  regeneredon  of  flies  is,  by  a  corresponding^ 
production  of  spiden,  to  entrap  and  devour  tbem.  ^lm  a 
man  is  said  to  be  always  infatuated  before  he  is  ruined, 
so  our  female  friends  torn  fretful  and  ill-favoured  when 
ripe  fbr  being  inmoeed  npoQ  in  their  parcbases  of  cheap 
aad  stroerfhioos  fmoy.  A  wardrobe  of  unworn  fbery 
is  the  indubitable  sign  of  a  puerile  and  uneasy  mind  ; 
and  whenever  you  see  a  lady  fretful,  yon  may  suppose 
the  seat  of  her  disorder  to  be  a  chest  of  unworn  and 
nnwearable  shawls :  indeed,  next  to  acuta  bodily  pains»' 
flnnily  bereavements,  and  biting  penury,  there  is  no 
source  of  disquiet  equal  to  a  possession  whicb  you  know 
the  moths  and  caprices  of  fkshion  have  conspired  to 
render  valueless. 

Superfluous  purchases  might  not  be  so  great  an  evil, 
in  the  main,  \i  the  poor  creatures  who  manufacture  such 
articles  participated  in  the  advantages  of  the  sale ;  but 
sudi  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Look  in  one  of  thos^ 
martt  of  superfluity,  and  see  how  even  a  booby,  with  a' 
litdb  cash  and  a  great  deal  of  impudence,  can  flatter, 
and  how  he  can  tyrannixe.  How  he  can  flatter  and 
fawn  upon  the  fretral  simpletons  who  enter  bis  door» 
and  how  he  can  domineer  over  his  labourious  and  sub-' 
missive  assistants,  who  attend  behind  bis  counten,  the 
most  patient  and  ill-used  of  all  human  beings.  In  some 
of  these  places,  a  fashionablv-dressed  man  is  employed 
as  a  *'  shop- walker,*'  a  kind  of  assistant  wheedler,  and 
deputy-blusterer  to  the  establishment ;  who,  through  tho 
vacuum  between  his  well-cultivated  whiskers,  grins  his 
devoirs,  or  fulminates  his  commands,  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire. He  makes  known  his  importance  and  the  gen* 
tility  of  his  breeding,  by  the  exclamations :  '*  Hand  over 
iUm  shawls.  Sir  I  W  hy  do  not  yon  rijf  that  lamp  there  1'* 

&C. 

I  will  here  give  the  ladies  a  few  hints  fit  to  go  widi 
tbem  in  every  round  of  fashionable  shopping,  and  to  bo 
laid  up  in  lavender,  when  at  home.  In  these  phices, 
persons  of  the  most  unlovely  aspects  receive  the  most 
urgent  attentions.  The  especial  business  of  the  *'  shop- 
walker" is  to  watch  the  entrance  of  custoniers,  and  to 
fasten  his  attentions  on  those  ladies  whose  countenance 
and  eeneral  air  are  most  .fretful  and  repulsive;  for 
out  of  their  very  fretfulness,  he  contrives  the  means  of 
imposing  upon  them.  The  business  of  his  day  is  to 
effect  impossibilities,  and  the  boast  and  jest  of  his  night» 
that  he  has,  by  sheer  impudence,  made  the  ugly  pur- 
chase things  uglier  than  themselves,  and  passed  off  the 
wont  commodities  on  those  who  came  to  look  with  a 
supereilious  eye  upon  the  best.  In  short,  the  gross, 
pajpable,  and  fawning  flatteries,  which  cbaracteriise  the, 
principals  in  ail  these,  places,  are  such  as  impontere' 
alone  can  utter,  and  Idiou  believe. 

I  have  attended  many  of  my  female  friends  on  their 
sM>pi>>K  excursions,  and  can  truly  declare  that  I  never 
knew  one  who  possessed,  at  the  same  time,  a  fretful 
temper  and  a  happy  choice.  And  for  cheapness— un- 
lovely faces  embolden  even  those  most  patient  and 
obliging  persons  who  serve  behind  the  counten,  to  im- 
pose upon  them,  if  they  can.  They  will  naturally  do  so, 
from  mere  resentment,  seeing  that  their  inteerity  and 
most  obliging  attentions  have  been  repelled  by  dis- 
contented looks  and  unamiable  suspicions. '  Oh  the 
contrary,  happy  faces  enter  unmolested  by  the  shop- 
walker ;  the^  inspire  a  necessary  confidence,  and  that 
kind  of  assiduity  to  please,  in  the  server,  which  rarely 
fail  to  ensure  a  bappv  choice.  The  very  patterns  will 
appear  to  assume  a  delicacy  of  tint  from  their  proxi- 
mity to  a  sweet  countenance,  and  those  coloun  mutt 
needs  be  '•  fast,"  that  are  daily  to  be  burnished  with 
new  smiles,  until  the  very  texture  is  won  out. 

AniflOfR   DoiUMARUlf. 
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INTERE8TIN0  NEW  BOOKS. 

I. 

THE  BOOK  OP  PENALTIES;  or  Summary  of  the 
PceoDluT  Penaltlea  Inflicted  by  the  Laws  of  RogUnd,  on 
tlM  ConuMffcud,  Muraftetorkiff,  Tradlnt*'iu>d  Pvotatloiua 
CtsfMs,  in  their  Mv«r«l  Ocen|i«uoiu  mad  BmlaMne,  Wtth  an 
Abetnct  of  the 

LOCAL  ACTS  AND  CUSTOItt  OP  LONDON, 

BeUtdft  to  i^mumet,  TVade,  and  BeaMeMt. 

Bf  the  Author  of  **  Tbb  Cabistst  LAima,**  ke, 

*'  It  la  reoomaended  by  the  great  utUlty  of  Ita  natter  and  Ita 

f)  to  people  In  boslDeee  It  ia  indlapmeable,  and  topers 

'    T  bnafncai,  who  hnaglne  that  they  can  enioy  their 
lOeated  by  the  ttoabled  aplriC  of  the  law,  it 
idU  bt  feoad  4i«tte  aa  DeeeaMury  aa  lh#  AhMUMK.**— Jliaa. 

n. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  aa  It  exlata  In  Proaila.  A  Report 
on  the  State  of  Pnbtlc  Inatmctloli  In  PruMla.  By  M .  V.  Covaiir, 
Peer  of  nraooe^  Govnaellor  of  SMe,  fte.  Thnaaaiatod  vader  tht 
dbocttoo  of  the  Anther.   By  Saaab  Avamr. 

,  **  Mra.  Autin  BMrita  the  gratltode  of  the  coanCry  not  nerely 
finr  the  abUlty  and  fidelity  K&i  wliich  eho  hM  tMCQled  her  tMk. 
but  atoo  for  thg  seal  and  hooeitfaffvor  with  which  ehohae  laboured 
to  direct  the  attention  of  her  ooontrymen  to  their  moat  Important 
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TWENTT  MILES  AN  BOUB. 

BELL'S  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE  of  Saturday 
UMt,  contalna  an  Bngravlof  of  Ihe  NEW  AMERICAN 
STEAM  BOAT  which  saUed  90  MUea  within  the  Hoar}  the 
Daley  Wreath,  by  C.  Colej  the  London  Mechanic ;  SUniat } 
the  Aeeaolt  of  Badajoe)  Theatalcals,  Rcrlewa  of  New  Book*, 
SdenllAc  Sodcttea,  Mlieellantoe,  ftc.  Ac 
.  PoUiahed,  every  Saftorday  momlBf»  by  Mcaar*.  Sparrow  and 
Co.,  at  the  Ofloe,  11,  Crane-conrt,  Ftoet-etreet,  and  may  be  had 
of  an  Bookaellers  and  Clcifea  of  the  Roade. 

DODDEIDOE'S    (Rer.    PHILIP)    DEVOTIONAL 
LBTTBRS,   SACRAMENTAL  MEDITATIONS,  LEC 
TURBS  ON  PREACHING,  Ifcc.  In  one  doaely  printed  Sro. 
flrrt  published. 


In  one  toI.  with  Plataa  for  School  Hooica,  prlot  7a.  6d. 


B  TXnOR.  Comprising  Adl 
i  and  Manly  Oame  of  Cridctti 
iWB  and  Regulations. 


ni. 

THE  YOUNG  CRICKETBRV  TUTOR, 
dlreotlons  far  Flaring  the  elegant  and  Manly  < 
with  a  complete  Vernon  of  its  Laws  and  Regulations. 

By  JoBv  Ntrbw, 

A  Player  In  the  celebrated  Old  Harabledon  Club,  and  In  the 
Marylebone  Club.  To  which  Is  added,  ''The  Cricketors  of  My 
Time,**  or  Rccollcctloos  of  the  most  Famous  Old  Flayers,  by  the 
same  Author.   The  whole  oollectcd  and  edited 

By  CflAALis  CowpBN  Clares. 

"  This  Uttle  work  Is  replete  with  practical  Information,  on 
one  of  the  finest  and  moat  uneaceptloaable  of  oar  pastimes,— 
foil  of  life,  spirit,  anecdote  and  norelty.  We  are  happy  In  being 
able,  conscientioasly,  to  accord  It  our  unquallfled  praise."— 
SlamiM^  MmgrnMine, 

In  a  small  pocket  Tohime,  bound  in  doth,  price  3b.  6d. 

nr. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AND  WORKING  VLASSESi 


with  a  popular  expoeltSon  of  the  oconomioal  and  poUtioal  prin- 
ciples which  hare  influenoed  the  past  and  present  condition  of 
the  Industrious  Orders }  also  the  origin  of  Trades*  Unions,  and 


explanation  of  the  causes  influencing  the  rate  of  Wages  and 
Proflts  I  with  Tables  of  Priecs,  Populatton,  Poor  Ratca,  Mortality, 
Crimea,  Marriagea,  Edacatloo,  Wages,. and  other  Statistical 
Information,  lUustratiTe  of  the  former  and  present  state  of  the 
Conuaerdal,  Agricultural,  and  Manufiiicturing  Classes. 

By  Jonr  Wabs. 
'•Tills  is  a  work  of  no  Uttle  ralae  and  interest.'*— 3VaMa. 
Saaond  Edition,  in  one  Tolnm%  Royal   teo.  prtca  8s.  boond 
in  doth. 

V. 
ADAM  THE  GARDENER.  By  CSAnuw  Cowpav  Clabss, 
Authmr  of  Tales  in  Prose  from  Chancer. 

**  The  plan  of  this  book  Is  to  communicate  instruction  oon« 
ceming  the  ddlghtfol  and  innocent  amusement  of  gentlemen. 
In  a  way  that  the  youngcet  and  even  rudest  mind  wUl  com- 
pletdy  understand.  Very  cordially  do  we  recommend  It.**— 
MotUk99  RewUm, 

la  one  neat  volume,  price  fis.  bound  la  doth.  • 

VI. 
HISTORY  OF  SWITZERLAND,  from  ita  earliest  origin  to 
the  present  time }  a  popular  description  and  foithfol  picture  of 
the  gradual  rise  and  progress  of  the  Swiss  Nation,  from  the 
Q«hnan.    By  Haiw ucb  Zscaoaaa. 

'*  We  have  dipped  Into  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and 
commend  the  genuine  slmpUdty  and  honestr  of  the  author  to  all 
lorers  of  truth  in  Its  llreUest  costume.**— Jmss. 

In  one  rolume,  price  5s.  bound  in  cloth. 

VII. 
*^  TALES  FROM  CHAUCER,  IN  PROSE.  Designed  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  Young  Persons.  By  Cbaulbs  Cowdbn  Cutaaa. 
**  Mr.  Clarke  may,  we  think,  be  assured  of  rcallring  the  wish 
he  has  expressed  in  his  prefoce,  of  adding  to  the  number  of  thoea 
who  read  and  relish  Chaucer  In  the  oricInaL  The  book  Is  dto. 
gether  an  extremely  pretty  and  dellghtnil  one,  and  certainly  for 
exceeds  what  our  reminiscences  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  would 
have  given  us  reason  to  expect  of  Chancer  turned  into  proee.**- 

In  one  rolume,  12mo.  Illustrated  with  fourteen  wood  en- 
gravlogs,  handsomely  bound  in  doth,  price  7s.  6d. 

VIII. 
NORTH  AMERICA}   A  Moral  and  Political  Sketch.    By 
AcniLLa  MoftAT,  Son  of  the  late  King  of  Naples.  With  a  Note 
en  Negro  Slavery,  by  Juwius  Bsoivivvs. 

'*  We  recommend  the  work  as  worthy  of  a  phioe  on  the  shelves 
of  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  rc«l  character  of  the  AmerU 
cans.**— FWetfn  Quarterly  Review, 

InonavolnaM,withaBuip,prka7a.6d.  •"';% 


THE  CANADAS :  eomprdiendSng  a  variety  of  1 
Reports  respecUnf  the  quaUty  of  the  soU  In  the  diftierent  Dla- 
tricts,  with  the  AiUest  general  Infonnatlon  for  Emigrants,  Colo, 
nlsts,  and  Capitalists.  By  Jonir  Oalt,  Esq.,  late  resldantagent 
of  •'The  Canada  Company.'* 

"An  indispensable  book  of  reference,  aa  well  as  a  work  dls 
playing  a  great  deal  of  good  sense,  just  discrimination,  and 
proper  feeling,  applied  to  a  highly  benefldal  and  Important  prac- 
•New  Monthip  Magaxine, 
In  a  thick  volume,  with  a  map,  price  8b„  In « 


tioU  end.**. 


CLEONE.     A  TALE  OF  MARRIBD  LIFE.     By  Mas. 

LBMAN  OaiMSTplTB. 

••  Cleone  b  a  work  of  very  great  merit.  It  posissses  nearly  aU 
the  requisites,  and  many  of  them  in  an  eminent  degree,  which 
go  to  consUtute  a  good  novel.  Blind,  feeling,  reflecUon,  Just 
sentiment,  acute  perception,  and  faithful  delineation  of  ^arac 
ter,**— ScDlsmon. 

London  •  Bflingbam  WUson,  88,  Royal  Exchanges 


"  We  are  glad  to  announco  the  appearance  of  this  work.— 
TIm  pabtlcatton  of  each  lattars  as  tlMsa  is  a  veiT  aooeptablo 
aervlcatothairabUc  His  <  Lodnrca  on  Preaching,^  In  particn. 
lar,  deseive  the  greatest  consideration  from  our  own  etenm^ 
and  hto  crittdsma  wiU  ba  read  with  general  intarast.**— Bri&* 

W.  Kidd,  14,  Chaadoa-strsct,  Waat  Strand. 

Woika  PobUshed  by  G.  SnUth,  Elder,  and  Co.,  London )  and 
Fiassi  and  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

qMIB  WORKS  OP  WILLIAM  COWPER  t  with 
^  LIFE  and  NOTES  by  JoAn  /.  Jfemas,  LL.D,,  Author  of 
«*'nieLifoofOanova,**«Ms.  Hlnstratad  with  Vignettea,  and  For. 
tralta  of  Cowpcr,  Cowper'a  Motbar,  and  Mm.  Unwln. 
In  thrsa  vola.  poatSvo.  7m,  each. 
*'Dr.  Menaa's  lntcfastli«  Memoir  of  Cowpsr.**- Bteelniood*# 
Jf^ojrine. 

"Dr.  Memes  is  a  dear,  good  writer,  who  understands  his  sub. 
Jeol*  writes  with  equal  beauty  and  precision.''- fMag '''^  J^ar* 

**  We  rt}oice  to  find  such  a  work  has  been  undertaken  by  a 
person  whose  rational  piety,  sound  judgment,  and  critical  acumen, 
ao  wdl  qualify  him  Ibr  the  task.  The  adndrers  of  Cowper  will 
ind  muoi  that  ia  new  even  In  the  wdl.kaown  memoirs  of  tha 
poet.**— Coarf  JomrmmL 

**  Dr.  Memes*s  Biography  of  Cowpar,  is  an  ampler  dear,  and 
Interesting  narrative,'*— j^poetefor. 

*'The  riew  which  Dr.  Memes  takes  of  Cowper's  character, 
appeara  to  us  to  be  the  true  one.  We  would  aavlse  those  who 
knowand  appreciate  Cowper  to  poesess  themselves  of  this  edition 
.^4hose  who  do  not,  have  a  pisasnrs  In  alore  whleh  wa  envy 


THE  REV.  DR.  LANG'S  HISTORY  OF  NEW 
SOUTH  WALES,  is  this  day  published.  In  2  vols,  pott  8vo. 
vrith  an  accurate  Map,  and  may  be  had  of  every  Bookseller  in 
tha  kingdom. 

"  We  heartily  recommend  this  work  to  all  EmoaAirrs,  and 
to  the  heads  of  the  Colonial  Department  at  home.*'— Be^Ts 
Weekif  Me$$enger, 

CocnaANa  and  M'CaoKX,  11,  Waterloo  Place; 
Who  have  also  Just  published 
MR.  MONTGOMERY  MARTIN*S  BRITISH  COLONIES. 
Vol.  I.  containing  POSSESSIONS  IN  ASLV 


IL 

Jn  vols.  Svo.  price  ISi.,  morocco  doth  boards  t 

Plates  on  India  paper,  27s.} 

A  few  copies,  with  edonred  plates,  aSs.| 

GILnN*S  FOREST  SCENERY,  with  important  and  axtcn. 
dve  additions,  bv  Sir  Thomuu  DiekLamder,  Bart, ;  and  upwards 
of  thirty  beautiral  etchings  of  Forest  TVees,  and  Anbnals,  by 
iir,J,B,ia4i,SJL. 

"Sir Thomas's  part  must  not  be  pawed  over  dlghtlv.  In  bulk, 
his  additions  ncariy  equal  the  original  vrork  of  Gilpin,  and  tha 
excdlence  of  this  additional  matter,  or  at  least  an  estimate  of  ite 
excellence,  may  be  nthered  tnm  the  declaration,  which  we 
make  advieedly,  and  after  a  very  earefril  perusal  of  the  whde, 
that.  If  taken  sepacatdy,  wa  ahoold  And  condderable  dUEculty 
in  dedding  which  to  preffer    the  old  part  or  the  new. 

*'  In  cooduslon,  wa  have  only  to  rmeat,  that  Aw  books  have 
afforded  us  more  real  pleasure  than  this  valuable  and  beautifhl 
edition  of  *  Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery.'  It  cannot  foH  to  be  exten. 
ahrdy  known,  and  wo  fM  satlaSad  that  It  requireB  only  to  be 
known  in  order  to  be  admired.**- J^sw  JfonO^  Mog,  Ftk. 

**  No  dry  account  can  convey  any  Idea  of  tha  work.  Hie 
natural  conception  and  long  gestation  have  given  It  a  complete- 
ness  and  harmony  of  structure  which  the  highest  genius  could 
not  have  accomplished  by  other  means.  The  execution  Is  aa 
masteriy  as  mi^t  ba  expected  tnim  taste  and  knowledge  coit 
tmore.  The  style  Is  admirably  adapted  to  the  suttJect,— dcgantly 
pastoral,  with  somewhat  more  of  terseness  and  rigour  than  be. 
long  to  the  oaten  reed.  To  oounttr  gentlemen  or  taste.— to  sU 
Improvers  of  cultivated  minds— Ollpin  Is  indispensable.  To 
evtrr  one  his  work  Is  dellghtAil  reading.  For  country  reading, 
whl(»  dwavs  partakes  rather  of  the  oljirai.  It  Is  amongst  the 
moet  charming  of  books.  Sudk  Is  the  autiior  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder  has  undertaken  to  edit )  and  he  has  executed  bis  task  in 
a  congenid  spirit.  The  matter  of  the  notes  Is  very  curious. 
Sometimes  they  oimllrm  or  correct,  or  amplify  the  origind } 
sometimes  they  Illustrate  the  particular  dews,  or  they  comprise 
catdogues  of  the  different  soMles  of  trees  which  Ollpin  did  not 
stop  to  enumerate,  mr  they  ramish  the  reasons  Ibr  the  judgment 
he  pronounced}  sometimes  they  are  aaecdoticd,  or  gMdpy} 
they  are  sometimes  mere  interruptions}  they  are  frequently  use> 
ful  and  interesting,  and  occasionally  beautiral.**- Specf otor* 

III. 
The  Third  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  of 

WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE ;  Ob. 
serrations  on  Nature}  and  the  Naturalist's  Cdendar.  With 
Woodcute  by  BofMer,  and  Notes  by  Captain  ThomoM  Brown, 
F.L.8,    One  volume,  fbolscap  8vo.,  3s. 6d.  extn  boards. 

"White's  Sdbome  Is  now  a  generd  fkvourite;  it  has  been 
edited  In  a  variety  of  forms  and  by  severd  distingoished  persons. 
It  Is  now  taken  op  by  Captain  Brown.  His  notes  to  this  book 
prove  hiro  to  be  an  original  Inquirer.  Many  of  them  are  very 
curious,  and  whether  his  own,  or  cdlected  ftrora  other  sources, 
they  dtogether  form  the  best  commentary  thafhas  yet  been  ap. 
penided  to  the  origind.  The  study  of  Naturd  Hiitory  has  maae 
great  progress  of  late,  and  much  of  the  impetus  It  hfs  recdved 
Is  to  be  attributed  to  tho  History  of  Sdbome.**— ITet/mliMfer 

WALTON  AND  COTrON*7kNGLER.  With  28  niustra- 
tSona.  Edited  by  Proftesor  Rennle.  One  volume  foolscap  Svo., 
8s.  0d.  extra  boarda. 

"  And  now  we  are  presented  with  Wdton*s  Angler— '  old  Isaak, 
the  moet  ddlghtfhl  of  tdkers,— edited  by  Professor  Rennle, 
whose  knowledge  of  naturd  science,  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
sport.  douUy  gifted  him  for  doing  Justice  to  his  subject.*'— 
Agr  Ob$$r»er, 


EMIGRATION  TO  AUSTRALIA. 


THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE  TO 
THE  PRESENT  TIMS. 

This  Day  Is  poblishad,  Prioe  <s.6d.,  neatly  bound  fai  green, 

A  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE,  flroin  the  aarUcit 
Pariods  to  the  begtanbig  of  the  y«v  1884)  with  a  Chro- 
noloflcd  'IW>le  of  Contents,  Llsta  of  Contemporary  Soverdgna 
at  the  end  of  each  Klng*s  Rdgn,  and  Biographical  Notes  and 
ninstrationa.  By  Mrs.  JAMESON,  Author  of  a  "  Hlatory  of 
ftcStc.    PSaarthEdltloa, enlarged. 

Printed  fbrW.EvVAnsa,  (late  SaHdisrd  and  Ut. 
terman),  13,  Ave  Mmte  Lane. 

SCBNB8  AND  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  FLY  FISH* 
INO,  in  Nortiiumbariaad,  CnabsdaMl,  and  WeatmoMland. 
By  SIEPHEN  OLIVER,  the  Younger,  of  Aldwark,  in  Com. 
Ebor.    WlUi  Wood  cut  lUuatrationa. 

<•  Here  b  a  wee  Ut  bookie,  written  by  a  true  angler}  and  wa 
are  only  sorry  that  H  Is  but  a  wee  bit  bookie,  for  ft  Is  insphred 
wUh  the  right  spirit,  and  araat  have  a  plaaa  In  tvavy  Ubvaty— 
shelf  Wdton.**— JilflS*wood*s  Maga^ina. 

LoodoA:  Chapasaa  and  Hall,  188^  Strand. 

Jttt  Pahllabad,  In  Demy  Svo.,  Parte  L  to  UL,  Price  as.  M.  aaoh. 
of  the  Second  Edition,  graatiy  enlarged,  of  the 

ARCHITECTURAL  DIRECTOR;  bdnf  m 
approved  Guide  to  Builders,  DraughtsaHP*  Students,  and 
Workmen.  With  a  Glossarv  of  Architecture,  Indudlog  Jdnery, 
Masonry,  Bricklaying,  Slating,  PlumUng.  Mnting,  Glaslag, 
Plastering,  &c.    By  JoAn  RtiMnfton,  ArcbHact. 

nt  The  Work  wlD  ba  completed  in  Twelve  Monthly  Paria, 
Illustrated  by  nearly  100  Plates  and  Tsblea. 

V,B.  TheWoifcmayalsobehadlnOnaShttUBf  Nuadmra. 

«  A  new  edition  of  a  work  of  standard  repntatia*  oa  tiie  theorr 
and  practice  of  Architecture :  It  is  very  handsomely  got  up,  and 
very  cheap.**— Medboiiics'  Magaaine,  April,  1884. 

London :  John  Benndt,  4,  Three  Tuns  Passage^  Ivy  Lane^ 
fttcmoster  Row. 

Just  published,  contdnlna  the  Monthly  Numbers  complete,  and 
Btltchsd  in  a  neat  wrapper, 

PUBLIC  WARNINGS    AGAINST    OWEN     AND 
OTHRRSt  indoding an  Account  of  thelUaesa  and  Death 
of  H.  H.  HoosoN,  Esq.    Price  Threepence. 

*•*  This  Publication  la  particularly  recommended  to  tha 
Working  Classes,  to  Members  of  Tradea'  Unions,  and  othera. 

London:— D.  Murravand  Co.,  179,  Sloane-street,  Chdsca,and 
is,  Chapel.street,  Pad<Ungton.— «dd  by  Wood  and  Son.  I^pplna* 
court}  Ward  and  Co.,  S7,  Patsmaatsff-rew,  and  Clem«nli^ 
Little  folteney.strast. 

Just  Publishad,  Prioe  81s.  6d. 

CONVENT      MUSia        Comistin^    •f 
Masses  and  Motette  fbr  Trakic  votoas  {  composed,  adeota^ 
and  arranged,  by  Vincent  Novdlo. 

Separate  Voice  and  Orcbestrd  parte  to  Moxarfs  Masses,  Noa. 
1.  9. 12 1  Haydn*s  Masses,  1,  3.  4.  already  out. 

Romberg's  Ode  "The  Transient  and  Btemd;*' 
la.    Separate  Vdca,  Psita  4s.    Orchestrd  Parte  6s. 
*«*  Chord  Sodsties  sappUed  with  every  r 

J.  Alflwd  NovdlOk  87,  Mth  Street,  Soho. 


Just  pobUshed,  Part,  111^— MECHANICS,— Prico  td.,  to  ha 
continued  every  Fortnight,  of 

THE  LIBRARY  OP  POPULAR  INSTRUCTION; 
comprising  Elementary  Treatises  on  Scientific  Snl^ccts, 
divested  of  Techoicalltica,  and  adapted  to  dl  degrees  of  InteUI- 
gence,  on  the  same  plan,  and  partiy  trans>ated  fhmi  tha  **Blh- 
Uotheqne  Populaire,**  publiahed  by 

M.  Arago  M.  Geolfroy  St.  HUaIra 

J.  P.  de  Beranger  De  Jnssieu 

Duke  de  Bassano  Las  Cases 

Count  Alex,  de  la  Borda       Orflla 

F.  Curier  Parisot 
£.  Duchatdet  ViUerme 

G.  Dupin  Ajasaon  de  Grandsagaa. 
Gay-Lossac 

And  other  distinguished  Statesmen  and  Philosophers  in  Fnte. 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  P.  LITCHFIELD. 

PART  I.— THE  ELEMENTS  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

PART  II.— OUTLINES  OF  GEOLOGY. 

NOTICE. 

In  ofTerina  this  Library  to  the  Britidi  public,  the  Proprietora 
beg  to  remark  that  they  hare  been  Induced  to  enter  upon  Ite 
publication  partiy  In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  sacoeas 
which  has  attended  tiie  **  BibUotiteoue.**  published  by  the  above 
cdebrated  men  in  FTance,  but  prindpdly  from  the  conrictlon  of 
the  necessity  of  a  similar  work  In  England.  Knowledge  has  been 
called  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  drilisation }  up  to  a  late  pe- 
riod it  has  been  but  too  much  ddhoed  by  technicality,  and  tho 
diiBcuIties  which  have  attended  Ite  acquidtion.  It  was  with  tha 
desire  of  rellering  sdence  flrom  these  encumbrances  that  Dr.  Ar- 
nott,  Mr.  Babbsige,  and  a  host  of  other  learned  and  excellent 
hdpmate  men,  commenced  thdr  labours ;  and  It  ia  as  a  humble 
but  honest  in  the  same  rineyard,  that  **  The  Library  of  Popdav 
Instruction*'  begins  Ite  career/ 

In  the  course  of  thdr  publication,  the  Proprietors  Intoid  to 
drew  largely  fh>m  the  parent  stock,  the  *«  BIbllotheqne  Fopu. 
laire.**  A  literd  translation  of  thia  work  would  be  Inexpedient 
because  of  Its  purely  nationd  character,  and  because  also  of  the 
different  opinions  entertdned  on  particular  pointeby  thelearped 
of  both  countries.  On  some  subjecte,  as  geology,  sodogy,  ftc^ 
entirdy  new  treatises  will  be  written.  In  tost  of  soology,  for  in- 
tanoe,  the  prindples  of  the  sciences  wlU  be  first  cspldned,  asb 
then  Mpiin  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  history  and  habite  or 
animals,  in  the  hope  that,  by  mixing  the  *'  dulce  et  utile,**  the 
subject  will  be  divested  of  much  of  Ite  dryness,  and  rendered  mora 
inriting  and  easy  of  comprehension. 

"The  library  of  Popular  Instruction**  be  published  regdarly 
every  Fortnight,  at  6d.  each  Part. 

Published  by  Sparrow  and  Co.,  at  the  Bell's  Weekly  Magadne 
Oflke,  1 1  Crane-court,  Fleet-street. 

London  :  Printed  and  Published  by  Sparrow  and  Co.,  at  7A# 
J9e//*«  Weeklp  Magazine  Office,  11,  Crsne  Court,  Fleet  Soett. 

WasT-ENn  Aoxnt— Purkcs,  Compton-street. 

CiTT—W.  Strange,  21   Paternoster  Ronr. 

I.  Bass,  61,  St.  John-street,  West  SmlthQeld. 

LivxarooL— W.  Williams,  Raneiagh  Place. 

NorrtNORAM— C.  N.  Wright.  > 

BiRMiNOBAM— Guest,  Steel-house  Lane.  ' 

Manchbstxr— A.  Heywood.  ; 

Glasgow  Aokvt— ^lohn  Rcid,  and  €«.,  Queen  street. 

EniNBURon — Mewrn.  Fraser.  and  Co.  ft-l.  North  Bridge. 

Dublin — Young  and  Company,  Suffolk-street. 

The  Monthly  Parte  of  this  work  will  be  supplied  to  the  Countrf 
Trade  by  bimpkin  and  Msrkhali,  StaUoiii-rs'  Court,  Lodgata 
KilL 


LEIGH  HUNT'S 

LONDON  JOURNAL 

TO  ASSm  THB  EITQUIBINCS  AKIMATB  THB  ITRUOOLINO,  AND  8TMPATHIZE  WITH  ALL. 


Wednesday,  May  28,  1834. 


No.  9, 


Price  Three  Halfpence. 


tATTERS   TO   SUCH   OF    THB   LOVBBB   OF 
KNO^ri.FD6E  A8  RAVB  NOT  RBCBIVBD 

A  cimAsbicaim  education. 

Letter  HI. 

A  POPULAR  VIRW  OF  THE  HEATHEN  MYTHOLOGT. 

A  Conretpondent  who  writes  respecting  these  letters,  expected 
It  aeeiM,  that  they  were  to  appear  In  regular  weekly  saccession. 
Bat  we  said,  in  oar  first,  that  we  only  proposed  to  glre  them 
**  from  time  to  time ;"  want  of  a  particnlar  book,  and  of  leisure 
to  go  and  consult  it  at  a  distance,  still  prevents  us  from  taking 
tip  the  suLi}  ct  of  Homer,  we  thought  we  could  not  do  better 
than  give  our  readets  the  following  article  meanwhile. 

Tbb  divinities  of  the  ancient  mythology  are  of  a  very 
tangible  order.  They  were  personifications  of  the  power 
of  the  external  world,  and  of  the  o|)eration8  of  the 
intellect,  and  sometimes  merged  themselvef  into  the 
particular  providence  of  an  eminent  prince  or  reformer. 
MankiDd  wishing  to  have  distinct  ideas  of  the  anknown 
powers  of  the  nniverse,  naturally  painted  them  at  first 
in  their  cwn  shapes  ;  and  not  being  able  to  conceive  of 
tbem  otherwise  than  by  the  light  of  their  understanding, 
they  a«  naturally  giAed  them  with  their  own  faculties, 
moral  and  intellectual.  Hence,  the  Heathen  gods  were  re- 
flections of  the  qualities  most  admired  or  feared  during  the 
I  in  which  they  originated  ;  and  to  the  same  cause 
e  owing  the  inconsistencies  and  the  vices,  palmed  upon 
them  by  the  stories  of  different  ages  and  nations,  whose 
gods  became  lumped  together ;  and  .hence  the  trouble 
that  the  philosopher  had  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
the  popular  superstitions  with  a  theology  more  be- 
coming.* Plutarch,  who  was  a  priest  at  Delphi,  and 
a  regular  devout  Pagan,  hut  good-hearted  and  imbued 
with  philosophy,  is  shocked  at  the  popular  stories  of  the 
rapes  and  quarrels  of  the  gods ;  and  Plato,  on  a  similar 
account,  was  for  banishing  Homer  from  his  repoblic. 
Plutarch  will  not  allow  that  it  was  the  real  Apollo  who 
fought  a  serpent  and  afterwards  had  to  purify  himself. 
He  sRid  it  must  have  been  a  likeness  of  him,  a  Daemon. 
In  other  words,  the  gods  of  Plutarch  were  to  resemble 
the  highest  ideas  which  Plutarch  could  form  of  dignity  and 
power.  Hence,  the  greater  philosophers  whose  ardonr 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  rendered  them  still  more  desirous 
of  departing  from  conventional  degradations  of  it,  came 
to  agree  that  the  nature  of  the  deity  was  inconceivable ; 
and  that  the  most  exalted  being  they  could  fancy  was  at 
an  incalculable  distance  from  it, — an  emanation,  a  being 
deputed,  a  sort  of  spiritual  incarnation  of  one  of  the 
divine  thooghts ; — if  we  may  so  speak  without  absurdity, 
and  without  blame.  Plato  for  instance,  observing  the 
moral  imperfections  of  our  planet,  and  not  knowing  bow 
to  account  for  them  any  more  than  we  do  (for  the  first 
cause  of  evil  is  always  left  in  the  dark)  imagined  that 
this  word  was  created  by  what  he  called  a  Demiuigus, 
or  inferior  divine  energy ;  just  as  an  artist  less  than 
Raphael  might  paint  a  fine  picture,  though  notsogood  as 
vhat  might  have  come  from  the  hands  of  the  greater  one. 
If  you  asked  himhowhe  made  out,  that  the  chief  creator 
did  not  do  the  work  himself,  he  would  have  referred 
you  to  the  fact  of  the  imperfection,  and  to  the  esistence 
of  different  degrees  of  skill  and  beauty  in  which  we  siee 
^  about  us  y  for  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  argue  fhMH 
analogy,  in  default  of  more  certain  principles.  This 
right  he  undoubtedly  possessed,  and  it  was  natural  aad 

•  virtue  or  vice  either,  if  accompsnied  with  power,  will  do 
w  make  a  god  of  In  b«ibaroa»  timei,  and  till  mankind  learn 
w«  perniciontnets  of  that  tort  of  apoiheosia.  An  Eastern  writer 
Myt  that  Pharoah  wished  to  past  for  a  divinity  with  his  labjeets, 
«»d  bad  frcfioent  eonver«alion  with  the  devil  for  that  purpose, 
ijie  devil  pot  bim  off  from  time  to  time,  till  he  told  him  one  day 
«M  the  boor  was  arrived.     •*  How  U  that;*  cried  Pbaroab,— 

•by  Is  It  time  now,  and  was  not  before Y"  "The  reason  ls,*» 
"plied  the  Devil,  "  that  you  have  not  hitherto  been  quite  bad 
woafb:  at  length  yon  bare  bvcorae  intolerable,  and  there  Is  no 
wraailve  between  a  revolt  of  your  sobjecu.  and  their  belief 
■.^l^"'  ^'^  ■  *'*^'  °°*'«  persuade  them  of  that,  and  there  Is 
noiMing  w  extravagant,  either  in  word  or  deed,  which  they  will 
«^  take  f^om  yon  with  respect."    J>r,  Herbekt  article  Rra^m, 
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reasonable  to  exert  if,  but  cuusid^ring  the  imperfection 
of  the  human  faculties,  and  the  faUe  reports  they  make 
to  us  even  of  things  cognizable  to  the  senses,  it  is,  in 
truth,  impossible  to  argue  with  any  certainty  from 
things  human  to  things  divine.  The  only  service,  to  all 
appearance, which  our  faculties  can  do  for  us  in  these 
questions,  is  to  save  us  from  the  admission  of  gratuitous 
absurdities,  and  dogmas  dishonourable  to  the  idea 
of  a  Divine  Being,  and  to  encourage  us  to  guess  hand- 
somely and  to  good  purpose.  For  sincerity,  at  alt 
events,  mu«t  not  be  gainsaid ;  otherwise  belief,  and  proba- 
bility, and  principle,  and  natural  love,  and  the  earth  itself 
slide  from  under*our  feet.  The  mystery  of  the  permis- 
sion of  evil  still  remained  ;  the  mystery  of  imperfection, 
and  of  cause  itself,  was  only  thrown  back ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  invention  of  the  Demiurgos  was  merely  shifting  the 
wholemysteryof  deity  from  a  first  cause  to  a  second.  Tho 
old  dilemma  between  omnipotence  and  omnibenevolence 
perplexed  the  tmderstandingthen,  as  it  does  now;  and 
as  this  world  was  made  the  reflection  of  every  other,  or 
rather  as  evil  was  supposed  to  render  all  the  operations 
of  the  deity  imperfect,  except  inunediately  in  his  own 
sphere,  men  seem  to  have  overiooked  among  other 
guesses,  the  probability,  that  evil  may  exist  only  in  petty 
comers  or  minute  portions  of  the  wiivetse,  and  even 
then  be  only  the  result  of  an  experiment  with  certain 
elementary  compounds  to  see  whether'  they  cannot  be 
tnade  planets  of  perfect  happiness  at  well  at  the  rest. 
For  after  all,  Plato's  assumption  of  the  innate  and 
unconscious  difficulty  which  matter  presents  in  the 
worhing  (or  an  inability  of  some  sort,  whatever  it  be,  to 
ren  ier  things  perfect  at  once)  is  surely  the  best  as$ump' 
tion,  among  the  hundreds  that  have  been  taken  for 
granted  on  this  point ;  seeing  that  it  seu  aside  malig- 
nity, encourages  hope,  and  stimulates  us  to  an  active 
and  benign  suteof  endeavour  such  as  we  may  conceive 
to  enlist  us  in  the  divine  service.  We  must  never  take 
any  thing  on  trust  in  order  to  make  a  handle  of  it  for 
dictation,  or  hypocrisy,  or  a  selfish  security,  or  an 
indolence  which  we  may  dignify  with  the  title  of  resig- 
nation ;  but  as  we  are  compelled  to  assume  or  conjecture 
something  or  other,  unless  indeed  we  are  deficient  in  the 
imaginative  part  of  our  nature,  it  is  best  to  assume  the 
best  candidly,  and  acknowledge  it  to  be  an  assumption, 
in  order  that  we  may  do  the  utmost  we  can.  Happy 
opinions  are  the  wine  of  the  heart.  What  if  this  worid 
be  an  experiment,  part  of  which  consists  in  our  own  co- 
operation, that  is  to  say,  in  trying  how  far  the  inhabitants 
of  it  can  acquire  energy  enough,  and  do  credit  enough  to 
the  first  cause,  to  add  it  finally  to  the  number  of  blessed 
stars  t  and  whatif  mere  direct  communication  with  us,  on 
the  part  of  the  operator,  would  of  necessity  put  an  end  to 
the  experiment  1  The  petty  human  considerations  of  pride 
and  modesty  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cordial  mag- 
nitude of  such  guesses ;  and  the  beauty  of  them  consists, 
we  think,  not  merely  in  their  cheerfulness  and  real  piety, 
but  in  their  adaptation  to  all  experimental  systems  of 
Utility,  those  of  the  most  exclusive  utilitarians  not 
excepted.  Such,  we  confess,  is  our  own  creed,  which 
we  boast  at  the  same  time  to  he  emphatically  Christian  ; 
and  the  good  which  our  enthusiasm  cannot  help  thinking 
such  an  opinion  might  do,  will  excase  os  vrith  the  read- 
ers for  this  digression.* 

♦  The  bope  of  a  uippler  stale  of  things  on  earth,acgaes  nothing 
against  a  life  hercaner.  1  be  fitness  of  a  human  soul  for  immor* 
lality  may  be  a  part  of  the  experiment.  Thcdlvlnest  Preacher 
of  tternity  that  has  appeared,  expressly  anticipated  a  happier 
period  for  mankind  in  their  hninan  state,  though  many  who  are 
called  his  followers  are  eager  lo  load  both  themselves  and  the 
world  they  live  In  with  contumely,— th«;m»elves  at  •  innately 
vicloo»,'»  and  the  world  as  *'a  vale  of  tears."  8ach  are  the 
compliments  they  think  to  pay  their  Creator !  Yet  thc^e  are 
the  persons  who  talk  wiih  the  gteatett  devotion  of  retignine 
themselves  to  God's  will,  and  who  piqae  themselves  upon  haviog 
the  most  exalted  ideas  of  bis  nature  I     How  much  better  to 


The  Gods  of  Greece,  taken  in  the  popular  view  €4 
them,  were,  upon  the  whole,  a  jovial  company,  occasi- 
onally dispersed  about  the  world,  and  assembling  on 
Mount  Olympus.  They  dined  and  supped  there,  and 
made  love  like  a  party  of  gallants  at  a  King's  table 
A  pretty  girl  served,  instead  of  a  butler  *,  And  the  Mtise 
played  the  part  of  a  band.t  When  they  came  down  to 
earth,  they  behaved  like  the  party  going  home  ;  made 
love  again,  after  their  fashion ;  interfered  in  quarrels, 
frightened  the  old  and  the  feeble  *,  and  next  day  joined 
a  campaign,  or  presided  at  an  orthodox  meeting.  In 
short,  they  did  whatever  the  vulgar  thought  gallant  and 
heroical,  and  were  particularly  famous  for  having  their 
own  way.  If  a  god  offended  against  all  htimanity,  he 
had  his  reasons  for  it,  and  was  a  privileged  person.  He 
could  do  no  wrong.  But  if  htimanity  went  counter  to  a 
god,  the  offender  and  all  his  generation  were  to  suffer 
for  it.  A  lady  who  had  resisted  the  violence  of  his 
virtue,  was  not  to  be  believed,  whenever  she  spoke  truth; 
or  your  brother  became  ati  owl  or  a  flint  stone  ;  or  your 
son  was  to  become  a  criminal  or  a  madman,  because  his 
grandfather  unwittingly  married  against  the  god's  con- 
sent. The  vulgar  thought  how  wilful  and  unjust  they 
would  be  themselves  if  they  had  power ;  they  saw  how 
much  Kings  were  giten  to  those  kind  of  peccadilloes ; 
and  therefore,  if  they  could  have  become  gods,  how 
much  more  they  would  have  been  tmgodly  !  It  is  true, 
the  philosopher  refined  upon  all  this ;  and  agreeably  to 
the  way  in  which  nature  works,  there  was  a  sort  of 
coltivadon  of  energy  underneath  it,  and  an  instinct  of 
something  beyond  the  common  theories  of  right  and 
wrong.  Nature's  character  remained  safe,  and  her  good 
work  proceeded,  llie  Divinity  within  us  was  superior 
to  the  ideas  of  him  which  we  threw  up. 

Homer  makes  the  gods  of  a  mighty  nize.  I  lis  Neptune 
goes  a  hundred  miles  at  a  stride.  This  grandeur  is  of 
a  questionable  sort.  Homer's  men  become  little  in 
proportion  as  the  gods  become  great,  and  Mars  and 
Minerva  lording  it  over  a  battle,  are  like  gianU  "tem- 
pesting" among  a  parcel  of  mice.  The  less  they  were 
seen,  the  less  the  dignity  on  either  side  was  compromi- 
sed ;  for  their  effect  might  be  as  gigantic  as  possible. 

The  truest  grandeur  is  moral.  Wnen  there  is  a  hea- 
ven-quake because  Jupiter  has  bent  hts  brows ; — when 
Apollo  comes  down  in  his  wrath  "like  night-time' 
and  a  plague  falls  upon  the  people ;  when  a  fated  roan 
in  a  tragedy  is  described  sleeping  at  the  foot  of  an  altar, 
with  three  tremendous  looking  women  (the  furies) 
keeping  an  eye  upon  him ; — when  a  d<X)med  old  man  in 
a  grove,  is  called  away  by  a  roice, — after  which  he  is 
never  more  seen ;  or  to  torn  the  brighter  side  of  power, 
when  Bacchus  leaps  out  of  his  chariot  in  Titian's  picture, 
looking  (to  our  mortal  eyes)  with  the  fierce  gravity  of  a 
wine-god's-energy,  though  he  comes  to  comfort  a 
mourner;  or  to  sum  up  all  that  is  sweet  as  well  as 
powerful,  when  Juno  goes  to  Venus  to  borrow  her  girdlo 
in  order  that  she  may  appear  irresistible  in  the  eyes 
of  Jupiter;    it    is  then    we  feel    all   the   force  and 

think  It  his  will  that  they  should  besthr  themselves  to  improve 
their  own  natures  and  the  world  I  How  much  better  lo  think 
It  consonant  with  his  nature  that  they  should  help  to  drain  the 
"vale  of  tears'*  as  they  call  it.  Just  as  they  would  aiiV  other  valley, 
beauteous  and  ftill  of  resources  t  They  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  be  resigned  when  they  can  work  for  themselvei:  why 
should  they  when  they  can  work  for  others  ?  Resignation  is 
always  good,  provided  it  means  only  patience  in  tht:  midst  of 
eodeavoar,  or  repose  after  It;  hntwhen  It  implies  a  mere  folding 
of  the  hands,  and  a  despair  of  making  any  thing  good  out  of 
"God's  own  work,"  It  is  sorely  the  lowest  snd  most  equivocal 
aspect  under  which  piety  could  wish  to  be  drawn. 

t  See  the  description  in  books  and  prints,  the  marriage  of  Cnpld 
and  Payche.  Raphael  made  a  picture  of  it.  Augustus  is  charged 
with  havioQ  roacie  an  impious  entertainment  in  imitation  of  these 
"charminfE  noons  and  nights  divine.*'  Beu  Jonson,  we  suppose 
In  consideration  of  K.  Janirs,  who  benides  being  a  rUssiral 
monarch,  was  devout  as  well  a»  de)>anched.r->has  taken  the 
liberty  of  misrcpreienting  the  rharee  in  his  Poetaster,  and 
making  Angastus  astonished  at  the  iuipiety  tmother*! 
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beauty  of  the  Greek  fables;  and  an  iotimacy  with  their 
icalptore  thews  us  the  eternal  youth  of  this  beauty,  and 
Tenders  it  a  sort  of  personal  acquaintance. 

Milton  wrote  some  fine  verses  on  the  cessation  of  Hea- 
then oracles,  in  which  while  he  thinks  he  is  triumphing 
OTer  the  b«ssolation  of  the  gods,  like  a  proper  Chris- 
tian, be  is  evidently  regretting  and  lingering  over  them, 
as  was  natural  to  a  poet,  fie  need  not  have  lamented. 
A  proper  sense  of  universality  knows  how  to  reconcile 
th*  «^  beauty  of  all  creeds ;  and  the  gods  survive  in 
the  midst  of  his  own  epic,  lifted  by  his  own  hand  above 
the  degradation  to  which  he  has  thmst  them.  Vulcan, 
he  says,  was  called  Mammon  in  heaven,  and  vras  a 
fallen  angel.  But  he  has  another  name  for  him,  better 
than  either.  Hear  how  he  rolls  the  harmony  of  his 
vowels. 

Kor  was  his  name  «abeard,  or  nnador'd 
In  ancient  Grcec«;  and  in  Ansonlan  land 
Met.  cali'd  him  Mulciber;  and  bow  he  fell 
From  heav'n.  they  fableil,  thrown  by  snfry  Jove 
Sheer  o'er  the  chrystai  battlements.    From  morn 
To  noon  he  fell ; — from  noon  to  dewy  eve, — 
A  sommer's  day;  and  with  the  setting  ana 
Dropt  from  the  senitb  like  a  falling  star 
On  Lemnos  th'  JE^an  Isle.    Tbns  they  relate, 
Erring. 

Par,  Loit.  Book  11. 

'*'  Not  more  than  you  did,"  Homer  might  have  said  to 
him  in  Elysium/*  when  you  called  my  divine  architect  a 
sordid  archangel,  fond  of  gold,  and  made  him  fall  from 
a  state  of  perfect  holiness  and  bliss,  which  was  impos- 
•ible."— 

"  Brother,  brother,**  Milton  might  have  said,  glancing 
at  the  Author  of  the  B€ggar*$  Opera,  "  we  were  both  in 
the  wrong  ;^-ezcept  when  you  were  painting  Helen  and 
Andromache,  or  sending  your  verses  forward  like  a  de- 
vooring  fire." 

"Or  yon,*'  would  the  heroic  ancient  rejoin,  "when 
yon  made  os  acquainted  with  the  dignity  of  those  two 
gentle  creatures  in  Paradise,  and  wrote  verses  full  of 
tranquil  superiority,  which  make  mine  appear  to  me 
like  the  talking  of  Mars  compared  with  that  of  Jupiter.** 
No  Heathen  Paradise,  according  to  Milton,  could 
compare  with  his ;  yet  in  saying  so,  be  lingers  so  fondly 
among  the  illegal  shades,  that  it  is  doubtful  which  he 
prefers. 

Not  that  fair  field 
Of  Enna,  where  Proserpine,  gathering  flowers, 
(Herse  f  a  fairer  flowV)  by  gloomy  Dis 
was  guther'd ;  which  cost  Ceres  all  that  pain 
To  seek  her  thron^b  the  world ;  nor  that  sweet  grove 
Of  Uaphne,  by  Urontes,  and  the  inspir'd 
Castalian  spring,  might  with  this  Paradise 
or  Eden  strive;  oorth^t  Nyseiau  isle 
Girt  with  the  river  Triton,  where  old  Cham, 
Whom  fentiles  Amman  call  and  Lyblan  Jove, 
Hid  Amalthea,  and  her  tlorid  son, 
Toang  Biiccbus,  from  his  stvp>damc  Rhea's  eye. 

Milton  had  in  fact  settled  this  question  of  the  indes- 
tructibility of  Paganism  in  hit  youth.  His  college  Ex- 
ercises shewing  that ''nature  could  not  grow  old,**  showed 
also  that  the  gods  and  goddesses  must  remain  with  her. 
The  sty)e  of  Milton*s  Latin  verses  is  founded  on  Ovid, 
but  his  love  of  a  conscious  and  sonorous  mtisic  renders 
it  his  own,  and  perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  like  tho 
elder  English  Milton  than  these  young  exercises  of  his 
in  a  classical  langyage. 

Dr.  Johnson  o^ects  to  Milton *s  Lycidas,  (which  is  an 
elegy  on  a  lost  companion  of  his  studies)  that  "  passion 
plucks  no  berries  from  the  myrtle  and  ivy ;  nor  calls 
upon  Arethusa  and  Mincius ;  nor  tells  of  rottgh  Satyn 
and  Faum  uith  cloven  heel.**  To  which  Warton  very 
properly  answers,  "but  poetry  does  this:  and  in  the 
hands  of  Milton  does  it  with  a  peculiar  and  irresistible 
charm.  Subordinate  poets  exercise  no  invention  when 
they  tell  how  a  shepherd  has  lost  a  companion,  and 
must  feed  his  flocks  alone,  without  any  judge  of  his  skill 
in  piping  *,  but  Milton  dignifies  and  adorns  these  common 
artificial  incidents  with  imexpected  touches  of  picturesque 
beauty,  with  the  graces  of  sentiment  and  witn  tna 
novelties  of  original  genius."  Wharton  says  farther, 
that  '*poetry  is  not  always  unconnected  with  passion,** 
and  then  gives  an  instance  out  of  the  poem  where  Mil- 
ton  speaks  of  the  body  of  bis  lost  friend.  Bat  he  might 
have  added  that  poetry  itself  is  a  passion  ;  that  Fleet 
Street  and  "the  Mitre,"  though  very  good  things,  are 
not  the  only  ones ;  that  these  two  young  friends  lived 
in  the  imaginative  as  well  as  the  every-day  world  ;  that 
the  survivor  most  probably  missed  the  companion  of  his 
studies  more  on  the  banks  of  the  ArethuM  and  the 
jMincios,  than  he  didin  the  college  grounds;  inshort,  that 
there  is  a  state  of  poetical  belief,  in  which  the  images  of 
truth  and  beauty,  which  are  by  their  nature  lasting, 
become  visible  and  affecting  to  the  mind  in  proportion 
to  the  truth  and  beauty  of  its  own  tact  for  universality. 


Bacon,  though  no  poet,  had  it,  and  adorned  his  house 

with  Pagan  Sculptures;   because,  being  a  universal 

philosopher,   he  included  a  knowledge  of  what  was 

poetical.    All  the  poets  have  had  it  as'  a  matter  of 

course,  more  or  less ;    but  the  greatest  most  of  all. 

Shakspeare   included  it,  for  the  very  reason  that  he 

left  no  part  of  the  world  unsympathised  with ;  namely, 

that  he  was  of  all  poets  the  most  universal. 

ITyperlon's  cnrls ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
An  eye  ilhe  Mars  to  threaten  and  command; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
Mew  lighted  on  a  hesven.klsalng  hill. 

These  Miltonic  lines  flowed  from  the  same  pen  that 
recorded  the  vagaries  of  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 
Dr.  Johnson  would  have  made  a  bad  business  of  the 
Heathen  mythology.  He  did  so  when  he  made  a  Turk 
pull  his  enemy  out  of  the  ** Pleiad's  golden  chariot.*** 
He  was  conversant  only  with  what  is  called  real  life ; 
wonderfully  well  indeed,  and  with  great  wit  and  good 
sense ;  but  there  he  stopped.  He  might  have  as  soon 
undertaken  to  describe  a  real  piece  of  old  poetical 
beauty,  or  passion  either,  as  clap  his  wig  on  the  head 
of  Apollo.  He  laughed,  with  reason,  at  Prior,  for 
comparing  his  Chloes  to  Venus  and  Diana,  and  talking 
of  their  going  out  a  hunting  wUhivory  quioert  graceful  at 
their  tide.  This  was  the  French  notion  of  using  the 
Greek  Fables ;  and  with  the  French  indeed  the  Heathen 
mythology  became  the  most  sporious  and  the  most  faded 
of  drugs.  They  might  as  well  have  called  a  box  of 
millinery  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  I'he  Germans  under- 
stood it  better,  but  we  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been 
revived  to  more  beautiful  account  than  in  the  young 
poetry  and  remote  hannts  of  imagination,  of  the  late 
Mr.  Keats.  He  lamented  that  he  could  not  do  it 
justice.  "  Oh,  how  unlike'*  be  cries,  speaking  of  the 
style  of  his  fine  poem,  Hyperion, 

To  that  large  utterance  of  the  early  godi  If 

But  this  was  the  modesty  of  a  real  poet.  Milton 
himself  would  have  been  happy  to  read  his  Hyperion 
aloud,  and  to  have  welcomed  the  new  spirit  among  the 
choir  of  poeto,  with  its 

EJjrslan  besnty,  melancholy  grace.  | 

Mr.  Shelley  beautifully  applied  to  his  young  friend 
the  distich  of  Plato  upon  Agathon,  who  having  been, 
he  says,  a  morning  star  among  the  living,  was  now  an 
evening  star  in  the  shades.  Here  also  was  the  true 
taste  of  the  antique.  Nay,  it  is  possible  that  the 
melancholy  of  modem  geniui,  to  the  eyes  of  which  a 
larger  and  obscurer  world  has  been  thrown  open,  may 
have  discovered  a  more  imaginative  character  in  the 
mythology  of  the  ancient  poets,  than  accompanies  our 
usual  notion  of  it.  The  cheerfulness  of  all  those  poets, 
except  the  dramatic  ones,  and  the  everlasting  and 
visible  youth  of  their  sculptures,  come  before  us,  and 
make  us  think  of  nothing  but  Pan  and  Pomona,  of 
Bacchus,  Apollo,  and  the  Graces.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
deny  that  this  u  the  general  and  perhaps  the  jost 
impression,  though  exaggerated ;  and  that  the  Pythian 
organ,  with  all  its  grandeur,  does  not  roll  such  peals 

Of  pomp  and  threatening  harmony  | 

as  those  of  the  old  Gregorian  chapels,  and  the  minglbg 
hierarchies  of  earth  and  heaven. ||  Unfortunately  the 
grandest  parts  of  all  religions  have  hitherto  appealed 
to  the  least  respectable  of  our  passions, — onr  fear.  It 
is  the  beauty  of  the  truly  dirine  part  of  Christianity 
that  it  appeals  to  love ;  and  if  it  then  inspires  melan- 
choly, it  is  one  of  a  nobler  sort,  animating  ns  to  endea- 
vour, and  promising  a  state  of  things,  to  which  the 
grandeur  both  of  Paganism  and  Catholicism  may 
become  as  the  dreams  of  remembered  sickness  in  infancy. 
At  all  events  it  is  oertain  that  tome  of  the  great 
modem  poets,  in  consequence  ot  their  remotenesa  trom 
the  age  of  Pagan  belief  and  its  every  day  effect  on  the 
mind,  often  write  in  a  nobler  manner  upon  the  Gods  of 
antiquity  than  the  ancients  themselves.  He  that  would 
run  the  whole  round  of  the  spirit  of  Heathenism  to 
perfection,  must  become  intimate  with  the  poetry  of 
Milton  and  Spenser;  of  Ovid,  Homer,  Theocritus,  and 
the  Greek  tragedians ;  with  the  novels  of  Wicland,  the 

•  In  bis  tragedy  of  Irene.  Gibbon  has  noticed  It  somewhere 
In  the  Decline  and  Fall. 

t  Hyperion. 

t  Wordsworth  In  hla  Laodamla. 

I  Wordsworth. 

I  On  the  Feast  of  8t.  Miebsel  and  All  Saints,  the  Catholic 
Church  bvliives  that  the  whole  of  the  falthftol  on  earth  and  in 
heaven,  wiib  all  the  angelical  hler^irchlcs,  are  lining  ap  their 
voices  ill  iiuis..nl  One  of  the  snbliineM  and  most  beantifal 
fancies  that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man. 


sculptures  of  Phidias  and  others,  and  the  pictim  €f 
Raphael,  and  the  Caracas,  and  Nicholas  Pooaiiiu 
But  a  tingle  page  of  Spenmr  or  on$  morning  at  tha 
Angeretein  Callertf,  will  make  him  better  acquainted 
vrith  it,  than  a  dozen  such  folios  as  Spence's  Poljr- 
metis,  or  all  the  mythologisu  and  book-poets  who 
have  attempted  to  draw  Greek  inspiration  from  m 
Latin  foimt. 


OIiOflB  OF  MAY  AND  BBOINNZNO  OF  JUNB. 

THOMSON'S   CASTUt   OF   INDOLIMCE. 

As  our  week,  this  time,  consists  of  half  a  week  in  one 
month,  and  half  in  another,  the  beautiful  ides  of  the 
poet  becomes  singularly  applicable  to  it;  for  It  is 
Uterally 

*<  A  season  atween  June  and  May, 
Hslfpraakt  wtth  spring,  with  snmmer  half  ImbrownM.** 

Castle  ^IndokMee. 

What  a  proper  June  word  it  the  word  imbrawned  f 
April  and  May  are  green  months :  with  June  the  year 
begins  to  be  imbrowned.  It  was  the  great  Milton,  im- 
prover alike  in  small  things  as  in  great,  in  English 
words  as  well  as  English  deeds,  who  brought  us  this 
word  trom  Italy.  Fa  liwibrmmre,  aay  the  Italians  on 
the  i^proach  of  evening,— <^  broumt.  Imbrunir  veggia 
latera.  Petrarch, — "  I  see  evening  ImftrocMi."  But  the 
word  b  more  striking,  as  applied  to  the  summer  foliage 
—the  colour  is  more  decided.  And  Thomson,  we  be- 
lieve, is  the  first  who  implied  it  in  that  sense.  In  Milton, 
as  in  Petrarch,  it  only  expresses  a  shadowing : — 

And  when  the  son  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me.  Goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves 
And  tkadowe  broten  that  Sylvan  loves. 

Penterceo* 

Both  where  the  morning  ran  flrtt  warmly  smote 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  onpierc'd  shade 
Bndrown^d  the  nooo-tide  bowera. 

Paradise  Lost,  Bask  4. 

Those  are  pleasant  June  pictures.  Let  us  in  justict 
to  June  and  to  Thomson,  give  the  whole  delightful 
picture  of  his  scene  in  the  Castle  of  Indolence. 

In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  aide. 

With  woody  hill  o'er  bill  encompass'd  ronnd, 

A  most  enchanting  wiaard  did  abide. 

Than  whom  a  fiend  mure  fell  la  no  where  fooad. 

It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground ; 

And  there  a  season  atween  Jone  and  May, 

Half  prankt  with  spring,  with  rammer  half  imbrowaed, 

A  listless  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  ray, 

Vo  living  wight  oonld  work,  ne  cared  e'en  for  play. 

Waa  nonght  around  bvt  images  of  rest, 
Sleep<eoothlng  groves,  and  quiet  Uwns  between. 
And  Aowery  beds,  that  slurabroas  Infloence  kest 
From  popples  breath'd,  and  beda  of  plealaot  green. 
Where  never  yet  waa  creeping  creatare  seen. 
Mean  time  nnnnmbered  glittering  streamlets  played. 
And  hnrled  every  where  their  waters  sheen. 
That,  as  they  blcaeT'd  thro*  the  sanny  glade, 
Tho'  restlesa  still  themselves,  a  Inlling  murmnr  made. 

Joined  to  (he  prattle  of  the  pnrling  rills. 
Were  beard  the  lo«li>g  herds  along  the  vale. 
And  fiocks  loud  bleaUng  from  the  di»Unt  hills. 
And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale : 
And  now  and  then  swevt  Philomel  wonid  wail, 
Orstodc^oves  plain  amid  the  forest  deep. 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale ; 
And  still  a  coll  the  grasshopper  did  keep; 
Tet  all  these  H«nds  y  blent  inclined  all  to  sleep. 

Fall  in  the  passage  of  the  vale,  above, 

A  sable,  silent,  solemn,  forest  stood, 

yrhere  nought  but  shadowy  forms  waa  seen  to  move. 

As  Idless  fancy'd  in  her  dreaming  mood ; 

And  np  the  hills,  on  either  side,  a  wood 

Of  blackening  pines,  ay  waving  to  and  fro. 

Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  thro^ the  blood; 

And  where  this  valley  winded  out,  below. 

The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely  heard  te  iew 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy>head  it  was. 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half  shut  eye. 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  paaa. 
For  ever  finshing  ronnd  a  summer  sky ; 
There  eke  the  soft  delights,  that  witchingljr 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  thro' the  breaat. 
And  the  calm  pleasures,  always  hovered  nigh; 
But  whate'er  smacked  of  noyance  or  unrest 
Waa  far  far  off  espclled  from  this  delicinna  nest. 

Bnt  Indolence  was  the  lord  of  this  "delicious  nest," 
and  a  frightful  place  he  made  of  it ;  as  the  reader  may 
see  on  turning  to  the  poem.  We,  however,  to  wit, 
the  readers  and  vmters  of  the  "  London  Journal,**  are  as 
active  race,  and  have  a  right  to  "  delicious  nests,"  and 
summer  picttunes,  even  of  Indolence's  own  painting, 
and,  therefore,  we  will  ei\jov  a  few  more  stanzas  of  this 
seasonable  poem. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Castle  specified  by  the 
poet,  who  are  understood  to  have  been  friends  of  his, 
and  whose  names,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  have  not  been 
all  ascertained,  there  comes  for  a  short  time, 
A  Joyous  yonth,  who  took  you  at  first  sight, 

and  who,  though  at  first  very  pleasant,  ended  in  keep- 
ing the  place  in  a  perfect  uproar,  and  depriving  the  poor 
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Ittzunoui  people  of  their  sleep.  The  poet  illustrates 
him  by  tie  following;  appropriate  image : — 

As  wbea  in  prime  of  Jime,  a  bnrnished  fly, 
Spmng  fiom  the  me^dt  t/er  which  he  ■weeps  along* 
CheerM  by  the  biVHthiiiK  bluom  and  vital  sky, 
Taoes  up  amid  tli«-se  aii>  halls  hi»  song, 
SoothioK  at  first  the  g4y  repusing  throng; 
AmA  oft*  he  sips  tbelt  bowl ;  or,  nearl>  drowned, 
lie,  tbrore  recovering,  dri«rs  their  beds  among, 
And  scares  their  tvndvr  sleep,  %kith  tramp  profonndf 
Yhcn  oat  again  he  flies  to  wlug  his  raasy  round. 

Here  follow  two  other  guests  of  Indolence,  coming 
to  bask  in  wild  thyme,  or  brood  orer  their  melancholy 
in  groves.  The  latter  portrait  (if  our  memory  is  not 
mistaken)  is  understood  to  have  been  intended  for 
Annstrong.  It  is  a  pity  the  former  is  unknown.  It 
is  not  unlike  Shenstone ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
Shenstone  was  acquainted  with  Armstrong. 

Of  all  the  gentle  tenants  of  the  place. 

There  was  a  man  of  special  grav**  remark  : 

A  certain  temler  gloom  u'erspreao  his  fbce. 

Pensive,  not  sad  ;  In  thongbi  involved,  not  dark ; 

And  sootii  this  man  could  slug  as  morning  lark ; 

And  teach  ihe  noblest  morals  of  the  h«arl ; 

B«f  lh«»e  his  talents  wete  ybnrled  stark; 

Of  the  fine  stores  he  nothing  woold  Impart, 

Which  or  boon  Natnie  gave,  or  nature  painting  Art.. 

To  noontide  shades  incontinent  he  ran, 

\^'here  pot  Is  the  brook  with  sleep-invitlng  soaiKl* 

Or  when  Dan  Sol  to  niiipe  bis  wheels  began. 

Amid  the  bro«>m  be  basked  him  on  the  ground. 

Where  the  wild  thyme  and  camonoU  are  found; 

There  woold  he  linger  till  tho  laie«t  ray 

or  light  sale  treinbiing  on  the  welkin's  bound; 

Ihen  homeward  thro*  Ihe  twilight  shadows  stray, 

Sanntetlng  and  slow  ;  so  had  he  passed  many  a  day. 

Yet  not  in  thoughtless  slamoer  were  they  past; 

For  oft  the  heavenly  fire,  that  lay  concealed 

Beneath  the  sleeping  embers,  mounted  Dast, 

And  all  its  naiivt;  light  anew  revealed; 

Oft'  ak  he  traversed  the  cerolaen  field. 

And  markt  the  clouds  that  drove  before  the  wliid, 

Ten  thousand  glotious  systems  would  he  build. 

Ten  thouMiid  g'-eat  ideas  filled  his  mind  ; 

But  wlih  the  clouds  tbey  fled,  and  left  no  trace  behind. 

With  him  was  sometimes  Joined,  In  silent  walk, 

(ProfiMindly  silent,  for  they  never  spoke) 

One  shyer  still,  who  quite  detested  talk ; 

OH  stung  hy  spleen,  at  once  asray  he  broke, 

lo  groves  of  pine  and  broad  o'ershadowing  oak  ; 

There  tnly*thi-illed,  he  wandered  all  alone. 

Aim)  on  ktmsHf  his  pensive  fury  wroke, 

Kor  utier'd  word,  save  when  shonu 

Thu  glittering  star  of  t  ve~**  Thank  heavea  t  the  day  ia  dc^na.*' 

To  the  ieewd  line  of  the  sixty-eighth  stanza  of  the 
poem,  this  note  is  appended :  *'  The  following  lines  of 
this  stanza  were  writ  by  a  friend  of  the  Author."  The 
friend  is  said  to  be  Armstrong,  and  the  portrait  is  that 
of  Thomson  himself.  We  have  thus  the  curious,  the 
very  particular,  and  very  pleasant  evidence,  that  Thom- 
son began  the  portrait  with  a  stroke  of  personal  candour 
luch  as  would  have  had  a  very  different  grace  from  the 
hai  1  of  any  body  but  himself,  and  then  suffered  the 
canvass  to  be  filled  up  by  another : — 

A  bard  here  dwelt,  wMre  fat  than  bard  be$«ewu, 
Who  voiti  of  euvy,  gailc,  and  Inst  of  gam, 
On  virtue  still,  and  Naluie's  pleasing  themes. 
Poui'd  forth  his  unpremeditated  strain. 
Vhe  world  forsaking  with  a  calm  disdain. 
Here  laughM  he,  careless  In  his  easy  seat ; 
Here  i|o«tf 'it,  encircled  with  the  Joyous  strain. 
Oft  moralizing  «>age.     tits  ditty  sweet 
He  loathed  much  to  write,  ne  cared  to  repeat. 

Ne  is  the  old  English  word  for  nor.    The  poem  is 

written  in  a  strain  of  reverential  mimicry  of  Spenser ; 

which  gives  it,  like  Shenstone's  Sckoolwdttrett,  a  certain 

exquisiteness  of  mixed  gravity  and  familiarity;  as  in 

the  following  instance : — 

Here  urk'd  a  wretch  who  had  not  crept  abroad 
For  forty  years,  ne  face  of  mortal  seen ; 
In  chamber  brooding  like  a  loathly  toad, 
Amdntre  Mm  Unen  wa»  not  verp  clean. 

This  fellow  used  to  take  his  dinner 

Through  secret  loop-holes  that  had  practised  been, 
Keur  to  his  bed— 

Which,  together  with  his  other  habits,  so  disgusted  the 

gentles  of  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  that  they  fairly 

summoned  up  activity  enough  to  drive  him  out. 

Whence  fVom  his  filthy  nook. 
W«  drove  the  villain  eat,  for  fitter  lair  to  look. 

Hie  dosing  line  of  the  following  extract  makes  a  rea- 
der of  Spenser  laugh,  to  see  how  admirably  the  poet 
has  caught  the  uncouth  yet  ingenious  manner  in  which 
his  great  original  disposes  of  a  difficult  rhyme.  In 
place  of  a  newspaper,  the  Castle  had  a  magic  globe  in 
which  they  could  see  all  that  happened  out  of  doors  : — 

One  great  amusemei  t  of  our  household  wts. 

In  a  huge  ehrystal,  n.agic  globe  to  spy, 

Still  as  you  turned  it,  all  things  that  do  pass 

Upon  this  ant*hill  earth  ;  where  constintly 

Of  idly  busy  men  the  restless  fry 

Run  bustling  to  and  fro  wjth  foolish  haste. 

In  search  of  pleasures  vain  that  from  them  fly, 

Or,  which  obtained. Ihe  caitiffs  dare  not  taste  : 

When  nothing  Is  enjoyed,  can  there  be  greater  waste  f 

Of  vanity  the  mirroor  this  was  called  f 

Here  you  a  muckworm  of  the  town  might  see 

At  his  dull  desk,  amid  his  Icgers  stalled 

Ate  up  with  carking  care  and  pennrle ; 

Moat  like  the  carcase  perched  on  galiow  tree ; 

*'  A  penuy  saved  is  a  penny  got," 

Urn  to  thu  scoundrel  maxim  keepeth  be, 

lie  of  lu  rigour  will  be  bate  a  Jot 

TUl  It  hat  qocnch'd  bis  fire  and  banished  hU  pot. 


Siralt  from  tbe  filth  ot  this  low  gub.  htfhoiai 
Comes  fluttciint;  I'oith  a  g iiady  spcndihiii't  heir 
All  glossy  Kay,  enanielled  all  wMh  t(ol(1, 
'J  he  sill>  teoMOt  of  ihe  summer  air. 
In  full>  lu»t.  of  nothing  t  ikes  he  care  ; 
Pimps,  iawycis.  steward*,  harlwt«,  ilatierers  vile 
And  thieving  tra«te»nirn  him  among  them  share  ; 
UU  father's  ghost  fiom  Liiiibu.lake  the  while 
Sees  this,  which  more  damnation  duih  upon  him  pile. 

Since  writing  these  remarks,  we  have  seen  Mr.  Pick- 
ering's Aldine  Edition  of  Thomson,  in  which  the  writer 
of  the  poet's  life  tells  us,  that  the  sketch  of  Thomson's 
own  character  is  asserted  to  have  been  supplied  by 
Lord  Lyttleton.  The  person  who  made  the  assertion 
is,  however,  not  mentioned.  The  same  edition  fur- 
nishes us  some  letters  of  Thomson,  one  of  which  shews 
that  among  tbe  guests  in  tbe  castle  was  Mr.  Paterson, 
the  poet's  deputy  and  successor  in  the  office  of  Sur- 
veyor General  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  The  passage  is 
curious,  in  shewing  us  what  a  long  time  the  author 
took  to  write  his  indolent  poem ;  as  if  every  thing  about 
it,  even  the  drawl  of  its  composition,  should  be  of  a 
piece : — 

"  Now  that  I  am  prating  of  myself,  know  that,  alter 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  the  Castle  of  Indolence  comes 
abroad  in  a  fortnight.  It  will  certainly  travel  as  far  as 
Barbadoes  (where  Paterson  lived) .  You  have  an  apart- 
ment in  it  OS  a  night-pensioner ;  which,  you  may  re- 
member, I  fitted  up  for  you  during  our  delightful  party 
at  North  End." 

From  the  words  "night-pensioner,"  we  conclude 
that  Paterson  was  the  "joyous  youth"  above  descri- 
bed, who  hindered  the  idlers  from  sleeping.  In  ano- 
ther passage  of  this  letter,  Thomson  makes  an  allusion 
to  Armstrong,  that  corroborates  the  tradition  respecting 
his  portrait : — 

"  Though  the  Doctor  (Dr  Armstrong — says  a  note) 
increases  in  business,  he  does  not  decrease  in  spleen, 
that  is  both  humane  and  agreeable,  like  Jacques  in  the 
play.     I  sometimes,  too,  have  a  touch  of  it." 

Thomson  in  the  spleen  1  It  must  have  been  of  a  very 

particular  and  "  humane"  sort  indeed — as  good  as  the 

cheerfulness  of  most  men.     In  another  letter  we  have 

a  distinct  clue  to  the  famous  portrait  of  the  little  jovial 

clergyman,  whose  mouth  watered  at  the  sight  of  beauty. 

Plenty  of  the    reverend  profession,  it  seems,  were 

occupants  of  "  the  land  of  Drowsyhead." 

Full  oft  by  holy  feet  our  ground  was  trod ; 
Of  clerks  good  plenty  you  might  brre  espy. 
A  little,  round,  fat,  oilv  roan  of  God 
Was  <»ne  I  chiefly  marlted  among  the  try : 
He  had  a  rugitlsh  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
And  shone  all  glittering  with  ungodly  dew, 
Ifa  tight  damsel  chanced  to  trippen  by: 
Which  when  observed,  he  shrnnk  into  his  mew, 
And  straight  wonld  recollect  his  piety  anew. 

"  Petty,"  says  Thomson,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "came 
here  two  or  three  days  ago :  I  have  not  yet  seen  the 
round  man  of  God  to  be.  He  is  to  be  parsonified  a 
few  days  hence.  How  a  gown  and  cassock  will  become 
him ;  and  vrith  what  a  holy  leer  he  will  edify  the  de- 
vout females  1  There  is  no  doubt  of  his  having  a  call, 
for  he  is  immediately  to  enter  upon  a  tolerable  living. 
God  grant  him  more,  and  as  fat  as  himself.  It  rejoices 
me  to  see  one  worthy,  honest,  excellent  man,  raised,  at 
least,  to  independence." 

"  *  Petty,'  thus  spoken  of  (says  a  note)  was  Dr.  Patrick 
Murdoch,  the  "  oily  man  of  God"  of  the  "  Castle  of  In- 
tlolence,"  and  one  of  Thomson's  biographers  and  edi- 
tors." 

We  have  gone  to  greater  length  on  this  subject  than 
we  intended,  having  merely  thought,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  quote  a  passage  or  two  from  Thomson's 
"  June  and  May"  poem,  in  illustration  of  the  pleasures 
of  our  week ;  otherwise  we  would  have  made  a  first  ar- 
ticle of  it,  and  analysed  the  whole  poem,  one  of  our  de- 
signs in  this  Journal  being  to  go  through  some  pt^ular 
poem  with  the  reader,  oocaaonaliy;  reading  it,  •§  tt 
veere,  in  company  with  him,  and  making  comments  as 
we  go.  We  have  said  enough,  however,  we  hope,  in 
the  present  instance,  both  to  give  pleasant  recollections 
of  the  poem  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it,  and 
to  excite  a  desire  for  its  perusal  in  those  who  are  not ; 
nor  will  our  random  quotations  have  been  unsuitable 
to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  chance  to  have  perused 
them,  lounging  in  their  chairs  or  lying  on  the  grass,  in 
their  intervals  of  activity  during  this  hot  vireather. 

And  this  reminds  us,  that  we  may  as  well  close  our 
remarks  with  the  hint  furnished  to  invalids  and  conva- 
lescents by  the  death  of  this  amiable  poet,  who  in  his 
hurry  to  enjoy  nature  again  after  a  fit  of  sickness,  for- 
got that  fine  evenings  in  England  are  i^t  to  be  accom- 
panied by  dew-foils  and  east  winds.    An  effeminate 


carefulness  is  the  last  thing  that  either  he  or  this  Journal 
would  inculcate ;  but  proper  caution  on  proper  occasions, 
is  a  motto  adopted  by  the  hardiest  adventurers,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  gallant  history  of  our  vovagers  to 
the  North  Pole. 

"  It  was  Thomson's  habit  to  walk  from  his  residence 
in  Kew-lane,  near  Richmond,  whenever  the  weather 
rendered  going  by  water  ineligible.  In  one  of  these 
journeys  from  London,  he  foimd  himself,  on  reaching 
Hammersmith,  tired  and  overheated,  and  he  impru- 
dently took  a  boat  to  convey  him  to  Kew.  The  walk 
from  the  landing  place  to  his  house  did  not  remove  the 
chill  which  the  air  on  the  water  produced,  and  the  next 
day  he  found  himself  m  a  high  fever,  a  state  which  his 
plethoric  habit  rendered  Warming.  His  disorder  yielded 
however,  to  care  and  medicine,  and  he  was  soon  out  of 
danger;  but  being  tempted  by  a  fine  evening  to  expose 
himself  to  the  dew  before  he  vras  perfectly  restored,  a 
relapse  took  place,  and  he  was  speedily  beyond  the 
powers  of  human  aid." 

The  places  of  residence  or  visiting,  to  which  Thom- 
son may  be  traced,  are  Kew-lane,  or  Kew- foot-lane,  in 
Richmond;  Lancaster-court,  Strand  (where  he  fre- 
quented the  Lancaster  Coffee-house) ;  Old  Slaughter'a 
Coffee-house ;  East  Bamet,  beyond  Finchley ;  North- 
end,  Fulham ;  the  Mall,  Hammersmith ;  and  Eastbury, 
in  Dorsetshire.  He  was  bom  at  Ednam  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, and  was  at  the  Edinburgh  University.  We  give 
a  list  of  these  places  for  the  benefit  of  those  readers 
who  may  happen  to  reside  or  be  otherwise  interested 
in  them,  and  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  feel  an 
addition  to  their  ei\)oyment8,  in  the  consciousness  that 
a  man  of  genius  and  goodness  has  frequented  the  same 
spots. 

BIRTH    DATS. 

Alberoni  (Giulio)  Cardinal,  and  prime  minister  of 
Spain  under  (be  hootie  of  Bourbon,  was  bom  at  Parma, 
May  98th,  (l5th  old  style)  in  1664.  He  was  tbe  son 
of  a  gardener,  and  lived  to  tbe  age  of  eighty-seven, 
sound  in  his  faculties  to  the  last.  We  speak  of  him  in 
this  place,  in  order  to  relate  a  saying  of  his,  remarkable 
for  its  address  and  fine  taste.  He  was  a  man  of  vehe- 
ment temper,  as  well  as  open  discourse,  and  told  a  boy 
one  day,  who  said  be  feared  something,  that  he  should 
**  fear  nothing,  not  even  God  himself ;'  upon  which  tbe 
company  looking  shocked  and  astonished  to  hear  »uch 
words  from  the  mouth  of  a  cardinal,  Alberoni  added, 
with  a  meek  air  and  a  softened  voice,  **  For  we  are  to 
feel  nothing  towards  the  good  God,  but  /otc." 

Sir  William  Petty,  a  celebrated  statist  and  mechani- 
cal philosopher,  bom  at  Rumscy  in  Hampshire,  May 
29th  (16th  old  style),  1623.  He  veas  the  son  of  a 
clothier,  and  yna  founder  of  the  wealth,  perhaps  of  the 
talent,  of  the  Lansdowne  family,  who  bear  his  name, 
their  ancestor,  the  Earl  of  Kerry,  having  married 
his  daughter.  Sir  William  was  a  sort  of  admirable 
Chrich-ton  at  money-maWng,  and  left  a  curious  ac- 
count of  his  accomplishments  that  way.  Ambrey,  a 
gossiping  biographer,  who  knew  him,  says  that  he  had^ 
at  one  time  been  a  shop-boy ;  and  that  while  he  was 
studying  physic  at  Paris,  he  was  driven  to  such  straits 
for  a  subsistence,  that  "he  lived  a  week  or  two  on 
three  pennyworths  of  vralnuts."  Sir  William  was  a 
physician,  a  surveyor,  a  member  of  pariiament,  a  timber- 
merchant,  a  political  writer,  a  speculator  in  iron- works, 
fisheries,  and  lead-mines ;  and  he  wrote  Latin  verses, 
and  was  an  active  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  But 
for  the  particulars  of  his  money-getting  see  his  will, 
which  is  a  curious  specimen  of  a  man  of  his  sort,  not 
always  such  a  perfection  of  human  wisdom,  as  he  Aeems 
to  have  supposed,  but  admiraUe  for*  ingt'nuity  and 
perseverance.  He  also  appears  to  have  been  a  wa-? 
and  a  buffoon  1  He  "will  preach  extempore  incom 
parably,"  says  Aubrey,  "  either  in  the  presbyteriau  v^ray, 
independent,  capuchin  friar,  or  Jesuit."  The  same  wri- 
ter tells  the  following  pleasant  story  of  him : 

"I  consider  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
him  and  Sir  Thirom  Sankey,  one  of  Oliver's  KnighU 
about  1660.  They  printed  one  against  the  other.  The 
knight  had  been  a  soldier,  and  challenged  Sir  William 
to  fight  with  him.  Sir  William  is  extremely  short- 
sighted, and  being  the  challengee,  it  belonged  to  him 
to  nominate  place  and  we^>on.  He  nominates  for  the 
place  a  dark  cellar,  and  the  weapon  to  be  a  great  car- 
penter's axe.  This  turned  the  knighf  s  challenge  into 
ridicule,  and  it  came  to  nought." 
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OUVIBR'S  THBORY  OP  THB  BARTH. 

ABSTRACTED  f  ROM  KXRR's  TRANSLATIONS  OF  THAT 
WORK. 

The  past  history  of  the  world  we  live  in  has  always 
been  a  subject  of  curiosity  to  our  kind ;  particularly 
perhaps,  that  portion  which  is  most  difficult  of  in- 
vestigation, of  those  times  when  mankind  had  not  yet 
peopled  the  surface  of  the  globe,  ere  there  was  any  hu- 
man eye  to  see,  or  mind  to  tell  us  what  was  going  on 
in  the  early  days  of  human  existence.  Philosophers  in 
all  times  have  busied  themselves  to  satisfy  this  curiosity. 
They  have,  however,  rather  indnlged  their  imaginations, 
than  used  their  reason.  They  rather  busied  themselves 
in  fancying  the  plans  upon  which  they  might  have  pro- 
posed to  work,  than  by  examining  existentt  hings,  satis- 
fied themselves  how  they  really  originated.  Each  man 
preconceived  his  notion  of  the  mode  of  creation,  and 
then  tried  to  reconcile  created  things  to  his  theory. 
Thus  much  ingenuity  was  wasted  on  absurdity ;  much 
logic  thrown  away  upon  unlogical  premises ;  castles  built 
without  even  a  foundation  of  air.  Even  in  the  later 
days,  when  the  sciences  were  becoming  fixed,  philoso- 
phers indulged  in  these  amusing  freaks  of  fancy. 

Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  Burnet,  the  whole  earth  at 
the  first  consisted  of  a  uniform  light  crust,  which  co- 
vered over  the  abyss  of  the  sea,  and  which,  being 
broken  for  the  production  of  the  deluge,  formed  the 
mountains  by  its  fragments.  According  to  Woodward, 
the  deluge  was  occasioned  by  a  momentary  suspension 
of  cohesion  among  the  particles  of  mineral  bodies ;  the 
whole  mass  of  the  globe  was  dissolved,  and  the  soft 
paste  became  penetrated  by  shells.  Scheuchzer  con- 
ceived that  Grod  raised  up  the  mountains  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  the  waters  of  the  deluge  to  run  off, 
and  accordingly  selected  those  portions  which  contained 
the  greatest  abundance  of  rocks,  without  which  they 
could  not  have  supported  themselves.  Wbiston  fancied 
that  the  earth  was  created  from  the  atmosphere  of  one 
eomet,  and  that  it  was  deluged  by  the  tail  of  another. 
The  heat  which  remained  from  its  first  origin,  in  bis 
opinion,  excited  the  whole  antediluvian  population, 
men  and  animals,  to  sin,  for  which  they  were  all 
drowned  in  the  deluge,  excepting  the  fish,  whose  pas- 
sions were  apparently  less  violent. 

Even  the  great  Leibnitz,  as  well  as  Descartes,  amused 
his  imagination  by  conceiving  the  world  to  be  an  ex- 
tlnguished  sun,  or  vitrified  globe;  upon  which  the 
vapours  condensing  in  proportion  as  it  cooled,  formed 
the  sea9,  and  afterwards  deposited  calcareous  strata. 

By  Demaillet,  the  globe  was  conceived  to  have  been 
covered  with  water  for  many  thousand  years.  He  sup- 
posed that  this  water  had  gradually  retired ;  that  all 
the  terrestrial  animals  were  originally  inhabitants  of 
the  sea ;  that  mtn  himself  began  his  career  as  a  fish : 
and  he  asserts  tbit  it  is  not  uncommon,  even  now,  to 
meet  with  fishes  in  the  ocean,  which  are  still  only  half 
men,  but  whase  descendants  will  in  time  become  per- 
fect human  betngsi 

The  system  of  Buftm  is  merely  an  extension  of  that 
before  devised  by  L^nitz,  with  the  addition  only  of  a 
comet,  which,  by  a  violent  blow  upon  the  sun,  struck 
off  the  mass  of  our  earth  in  a  liquified  state,  along  with 
the  masses  of  all  the  oher  planets  of  our  system  at  the 
same  instant.  From  this  supposition,  he  was  enabled 
to  assume  positive  dates  or  epochs ;  as,  from  the  actual 
temperature  of  the  earth,  it  could  be  calculated  how 
long  time  it  had  taken  to  cool  so  far.  And,  as  all  the 
other  planets  had  come  from  the  sun  at  the  same  time, 
it  could  also  be  calculated  how  many  ages  were  still 
required  for  cooling  the  greater  ones,  and  how  far  the 
smaller  ones  were  already  frozen. 

In  the  present  day,  men  of  bolder  imaginations  than 
ever,  have  employed  themselves  on  this  great  subject. 
Some  writers  have  revived  and  greatly  extended  the 
ideas  of  Demaillet.  They  suppose  that  every  thing 
WHS  originally  fluid ;  that  this  universal  fluid  gave  ex- 
istence to  animals,  which  were  at  first  of  the  simplest 
kind,  such  as  the  monads  and  other  infusory  micros- 
copic animalcules ;  that,  in  process  of  time,  and  by  ac- 
quiring different  habits,  the  races  of  these  animals  be- 
came complicated,  and  assumed  that  diversity  of  nature 
and  character  in  which  they  now  exist.  It  is  by  all 
Uiose  races  of  animals  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
have  been  gradually  converted  into  calcareous  earth  t 
while  the  vegetables,  concerning  the  origin  and  meta- 
morphoses of  which  these  authors  give  us  no  account, 
liave  converted  a  part  of  the  same  water  into  clay ;  and 
these  two  earths,  after  being  stript  of  the  peculiar 
characters  they  had  received  respectively  from  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  are  resolved  by  a  final  analysis  into 
silex:  hence  the  more  ancient  mountains  are  more 
sHicious  than  the  rest.  Thus,  according  to  these 
authors,  all  the  solid  particles  of  our  globe  owe  their 
existence  to  animal  or  vegetable  life,  and  without  this 
our  globe  would  still  have  continued  entirely  liquid. 

Other  writers  have  preferred  the  ideas  of  Kepler, 
and,  like  that  great  astronomer,  have  considered  the 
globe  itself  as  possessed  of  living  faculties.  According 
to  them,  it  contains  a  circulating  vital  fluid.  A  process 
of  assimilation  goes  on  in  it  as  well  as  in  animated 
bodies.  Every  particicle  of  it  is  alive.  It  possesses 
instinct  and  volition  even  to  the  most  elementary  of  its 
molecules,  which  attract  and  repel  each  other  according 
to  sympathies  and  antipathies.  Each  kind  of  mineral 
substance  is  capable  of  converting  immense  masses  of 
matter  into  its  own  peculiar  nature,  as  we  convert 
our  aliment  into  flesh  and  bloo>l.  The  mountains  arc 
the  respiratory  organs  of  the  globe,  and  the  schists  its 


organs  of  secretion.  By  the  latter  it  otH-omposes  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  in  order  to  produce  volcanic  erup- 
tions. The  veins  in  strata  are  caries,  or  abscesses  of 
the  mineral  kingdom,  and  the  metals  are  products  of 
rottenness  and  disease,  to  which  it  is  owing  that  al- 
most all  of  them  have  so  bad  a  smell. 

It  must,  however  be  noticed,  that  these  are  what 
may  be  termed  extreme  examples,  and  that  all  geolo- 
gists have  not  permitted  themselves  to  be  carried  away 
by  such  bold  or  extravagant  conceptions  as  those  we 
have  just  cited.  Yet,  among  those  who  have  proceeded 
with  more  caution,  and  have  not  searched  for  geologi- 
cal causes  beyond  the  established  limits  of  physical  and 
chenucal  science,  there  still  remain  much  diversity  and 
contradiction. 

According  to  one  of  these  writers,  every  thing  has 
been  successively  precipitated  and  deposited,  nearly  as 
it  exists  at  present ;  but  the  sea,  which  covered  all,  has 
gradually  retired. 

Another  conceives,  that  the  materials  of  the  moun- 
tains are  incessantly  wasted  and  floated  down  by  the 
rivers,  and  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  to  be 
there  heated  under  an  enormous  pressure,  and  to  form 
strata  which  shall  be  violently  lifted  up  at  some  future 
period,  by  the  heat  that  now  consolidates  and  hardens 
them. 

A  third  supposes  the  fluid  materials  of  the  globe  to 
have  been  divided  among  a  multitude  of  successive 
lakes,  placed  like  the  benches  of  an  amphitheatre; 
which,  after  having  deposited  our  shelly  strata,  have 
successively  broken  their  dikes,  to  descend  and  fill  the 
basin  of  the  ocean. 

According  to  a  fourth,  tides  of  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred fathoms  have  carried  off  from  time  to  time  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  throwing  it  up  in  mountains 
and  hills  on  the  primitive  vallies  and  plains  of  the 
continent. 

A  fifth  conceives  the  various  fragments  of  which  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  composed  to  have  fallen  succes- 
sively from  heaven,  in  the  manner  of  meteoric  stones, 
and  alleges  that  they  still  retain  the  remarks  of  their 
origin  in  the  unknown  species  of  animals  whose  exuviae 
they  contain. 

By  a  sixth,  the  globe  is  supposed  to  be  hollow,  and 
to  contain  in  its  cavity  a  nucleus  of  loadstone,  which  is 
dragged  from  one  pole  of  the  earth  to  the  other  by  the 
attraction  of  comets,  changing  the  centre  of  gravity, 
and  consequently  hurling  the  great  body  of  the  ocean 
along  with  it,  so  as  alternately  to  drown  the  two 
hemispheres. 

It  was  reserved  for  Cuvier,  who  to  great  acuteness 
and  readiness  of  intellect,  added  a  solid  sense,  and  a 
faithful  reason,  to  light  upon  the  seemingly  obvious 
plan  of  judging  the  creation  by  its  nature;  to  judge  of 
the  past  by  the  present ; — in  fact,  to  begin  at  the  right 
end.  Had  Cuvier  lived  in  the  time  of  Galileo,  he 
would,  like  the  Florentine,  have  been  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, for  he  insisted  upon  arguing  from  facts  and  natu- 
ral appearances,  and  would  take  no  evidence  but  that 
of  his  own  eyes. 

When  the  traveller  passes  through  those  fertile  plains 
where  gently  flowing  streams  nourish  in  their  course 
an  abundant  vegetation,  and  where  the  soil,  inhabited 
by  a  numerous  population,  adorned  with  flourishing 
villages,  opulent  cities,  and  superb  monuments,  is  never 
disturbed  except  by  the  ravages  of  war  and  the  op- 
pression of  tyrants,  he  is  not  led  to  suspect  that  nature 
also  has  had  her  intestine  wars,  and  that  the  surface  oi 
the  globe  has  been  much  convulsed  by  successive  revo- 
lutions and  various  catastrophes.  But  his  ideas  change 
as  soon  as  he  digs  into  that  soil  which  presented  such 
a  peaceful  aspect,  or  ascends  the  hills  which  border  the 
plain. 

The  lowest  and  most  level  parts  of  the  earth,  when 
penetrated  to  a  very  great  depth,  exhibit  nothing  but 
horizontal  strata  composed  of  various  substances,  and 
containing  almost  all  of  them  innumerable  marine  pro- 
ductions. Similar  strata,  with  the  same  kind  of  pro- 
ductions, compose  the  hills  even  to  a  great  height. 
Sometimes  the  shells  are  so  numerous  as  to  constitute 
the  entire  body  of  the  stratum,  lliey  are  almost  every- 
where in  such  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  that  even 
the  smallest  of  them  retain  their  most  delicate  parts, 
their  sharpest  ridges,  and  their  finest  and  tenderest  pro- 
cesses. They  are  found  in  elevations  far  above  the  level 
of  every  part  of  the  ocean,  and  in  places  to  which  the 
sea  co'aid  not  be  conveyed  by  any  existing  cause.  They 
are  not  only  inclosed  in  loose  sand,  but  are  often  in- 
crusted  and  penetrated  on  all  sides  by  the  hardest 
8tone9.  Kreiy  part  of  the  earth,  every  hemisphere, 
every  continent,  every  island  of  any  size,  exhibits  the 
same  phenomenon.  We  are  therefore  forcibly  led  to 
believe  not  only  that  the  sea  has  at  one  period  or  an- 
other covered  all  our  plains,  but  that  it  must  have  re- 
mained there  for  a  long  time,  and  in  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity; which  circumstance  was  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  deposits  so  extensive,  so  thick,  in  part  so 
solid,  and  containing  exuviae  so  perfectly  preserved. 

The  time  is  past  for  ignorance  to  assert  that  these 
remains  of  organized  bodies  are  mere  lustu  nature, — 
productions  generated  in  the  womb  of  the  earth  by  its 
own  creative  powers.  A  nice  and  scrupulous  com- 
parison of  their  forms,  of  their  contexture,  and  fre- 
quently even  of  their  composition,  cannot  detect  the 
slightest  difference  between  these  shells  and  the  shells 
which  still  inhabit  the  sea.  They  have  therefore  once 
lived  in  the  sea,  and  been  deposited  by  it :  the  sei^  con- 
sequently must  have  rested  in  the  places  where  the 
deposition  has  taken  place.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
the  basin  or  reser>'oir  containing  the  sea  has  undergone 


some  change  at  least,  either  in  extent,  or  in  8itustioii» 
or  in  both.  Such  is  the  result  of  the  very  first  ieRrch, 
and  of  the  most  superficial  examination. 

The  traces  of  revolutions  become  still  more  apparent 
and  decisive  when  we  ascend  a  little  higher,  and  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  foot  of  the  great  chains  of  moun- 
tains. There  are  still  found  many  beds  of  shells; 
some  of  these  are  even  larger  and  more  solid;  the 
shells  are  quite  as  numerous  and  as  entirely  preserved ; 
but  they  are  not  of  the  same  species  with  those  which 
were  found  in  the  less  elevated  regions.  The  strata 
which  contain  them  are  not  so  generally  horizontal ; 
they  have  various  degrees  of  inclination,  and  are  some- 
times situated  vertictdly.  While  in  the  plains  and  low 
hills  it  was  necessary  to  dig  deep  in  order  to  detect  the 
succession  of  the  strata,  here  we  perceive  them  by 
means  of  the  vallies  which  time  or  violence  has  pro* 
duced,  and  which  disclose  their  edges  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer.  At  the  bottom  of  these  declivities,  huge 
masses  of  their  debrU  are  collected,  and  form  round 
hills,  the  height  of  which  is  augmented  by  the  opera- 
tion of  every  thaw  and  of  every  storm. 

These  inclined  or  vertical  strata,  which  form  the 
ridges  of  the  secondary  mountains,  do  not  rest  on  the 
horizontal  strata  of  the  hills  which  are  situated  at 
their  base,  and  serve  as  their  first  steps ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  are  situated  underneath  them.  The  latter 
are  placed  upon  the  declivities  of  the  former.  When 
we  dig  through  the  horizontal  strata  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  inclined  strata,  the  inclined  strata  are  in- 
variably found  below.  Nay,  sometimes,  when  the  in- 
clined strata  are  not  too  much  elevated,  their  sununit 
is  surmounted  by  horizontal  strata.  The  inclined  strata 
are,  therefore,  more  ancient  than  the  horizontal  strata. 
And  as  they  must  necessarily  have  been  formed  in  a 
horizontal  position,  they  have  been  subsequently 
shifted  into  their  mclined  or  vertical  position,  and  that 
too  before  the  horizontal  strata  were  placed  above 
them. 

Thus  the  sea,  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  hori- 
zontal strata,  had  formed  others,  which  by  some  means, 
have  been  broken,  lifted  up,  and  overturned  in  a  thou- 
sand ways.  There  had  therefore  been  also  at  least  one 
change  in  the  basin  of  that  sea  which  preceded  ours ;  it 
had  also  experienced  at  least  one  revolution ;  and  as 
several  of  these  inclined  strata  which  it  had  formed 
first,  are  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  horizontal 
strata  which  have  succeeded  and  which  surround 
them,  this  revolution,  while  it  gave  them  their  present 
inclination,  had  also  caused  them  to  project  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  islands,  or  at  least  rocks 
and  inequalities ;  and  this  must  have  happened  whe- 
ther one  of  their  edges  was  lifted  above  the  water,  or 
the  depression  of  the  opposite  edge  caused  the  water 
to  subside  This  is  the  second  result,  not  less  obvious, 
nor  less  clearly  demonstrated  than  the  first,  to  every 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  studying  carefully  the 
remains  by  which  it  is  illustrated  and  proved. 

If  we  institute  a  more  detailed  comparison  between 
the  various  strata  and  those  remains  of  animals  which 
they  contain,  we  shall  soon  discover  still  more  nume- 
rous differences  among  them,  indicating  a  proportional 
number  of  changes  in  their  condition.  The  sea  has  not 
always  deposited  stony  substances  of  the  same  kind. 
It  has  observed  a  regular  succession  as  to  the  nature  of 
its  deposits ;  the  more  ancient  the  strata  are,  so  much 
the  more  uniform  and  extensive  are  they;  and  the 
more  recent  they  are,  the  more  limited  are  they,  and 
the  more  variation  is  observed  in  them  at  small  dis- 
tances. Thus  the  great  catastrophes  which  have  pro- 
duced revolutions  in  the  basin  of  the  sea,  were  preceded, 
accompanied,  and  followed  by  changes  in  the  nature  of 
the  fluid  and  of  the  substances  which  it  held  in  solu- 
tion ;  and  when  the  surface  of  the  seas  came  to  be  di- 
vided by  islands  and  projecting  ridges,  different  changes 
took  place  in  every  separate  basin. 

Amidst  these  changes  of  the  general  fluid,  it  must 
have  been  almost  impossible  for  the  same  kind  of  ani- 
mals to  continue  to  live : — nor  did  they  do  so  in  fact. 
Their  species,  and  even  their  genera,  change  with  the 
strata;  and  although  the  same  spedes  occasionally 
recur  at  sn>all  distances,  it  is  generally  the  case  that 
the  shells  of  the  ancient  strata  have  forms  peculiar  to 
themselves ;  that  they  gradually  disappear,  till  they  are 
not  to  be  seen  at  all  in  the  recent  strata,  still  less  in 
the  existing  seas,  in  which,  indeed,  we  b.ver  discover 
their  corresponding  species,  and  where  several  even  of 
their  genera  are  not  to  be  found ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  shells  of  the  recent  strata  resemble,  as  it  respects 
the  genus,  those  which  still  exist  in  the  sea ;  and  that 
in  the  last-formed  and  loosest  of  these  strata  there  ar 
some  species  which  the  eye  of  the  most  expert  natu* 
ralist  cannot  distinguish  from  those  which  at  present 
inhabit  the  ocean. 

In  animal  nature,  therefore,  there  has  been  a  succes- 
sion of  changes  corresponding  to  those  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  chemical  nature  of  the  fluid ;  and 
when  the  sea  last  receded  from  our  continent,  its  inha- 
bitants were  not  very  different  from  those  which  it  still 
continues  to  support. 

Finally,  if  we  examine  ^^th  greater  care  these  re- 
mains of  organized  bodies,  we  shall  discover,  in  the 
midst  even  of  the  most  ancient  secondai7  strata,  other 
strata  that  are  crowded  with  animal  or  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, which  belong  to  the  land  and  to  fresh  water  * 
and  amongst  the  more  recent  strata,  that  is,  the  strata 
which  are  nearest  the  surface,  there  are  some  of  them 
in  which  land  animals  are  buried  under  heaps  of  ma- 
rine productions.  Thus  the  various  catastrophes  of  our 
planet  have  not  only  caused  the  differeut  parts  of 
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oor  eontinents  to  rise  by  aegrees  from  the  basiii  of  the 
sea,  but  it  has  also  fluently  hi^pened,  that  lands' 
which  had  been  laid  dry  have  been  again  covered  by 
the  water,  in  consequence  either  of  these  lands  sinking 
down  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  of  the  sea  being 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  lands.  The  particular 
portions  of  the  earth  also  which  the  sea  has  abandoned 
by  its  last  letreat,  had  been  laid  dry  once  before,  and 
had  at  that  time  produced  quadrupeds,  birds,  plants,  and 
aU  kinds  of  terrestrial  production ;  it  had  then  been  in- 
undated by  the  sea,  which  has  since  retired  from  it, 
and  left  it  to  be  occupied  by  its  own  proper  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  shelly  strata,  have  not,  therefore,  been  en- 
tirdy  owing  to  a  gradual  and  general  retreat  of  the 
waters,  but  to  successive  irruptions  and  retreats,  the 
final  result  of  which,  however,  has  been  an  universal 
depression  of  the  level  of  the  sea. 

These  repeated  irruptions  and  retreats  of  the  sea 
have  been  neither  slow  nor  gradual ;  most  of  the  catas- 
trophes which  have  occasioned  them  have  been  sudden, 
and  this  is  easily  proved,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
last  of  them,  the  traces  of  which  are  most  conspicuous. 
In  the  northern  nations  it  has  left  the  carcases  of  some 
large  quadrupeds,  which  the  ice  had  arrested,  and 
which  are  preserved  even  to  the  present  day,  with  their 
skin,  their  hair,  and  their  flesh.  If  they  had  not  been 
frozen  as  soon  as  killed,  they  must  quickly  have  been 
decomposed  by  putrefaction.  In  one  case,  a  rhinoceros, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Adams  on  the  banks  of  Jena,  the 
flesh  was  so  well  preserved,  that  it  was  eaten  by  dogs. 
Numberless  living  beings  have  been  the  victims  of 
these  catastrophes ;  some  have  been  destroyed  by  inun- 
dations; others  laid  dry  by  the  bottom  of  the  seas 
being  instantaneously  elevated.  Their  races  have 
become  extinct,  and  have  left  no  memorial  except 
some  small  fragments  which  the  naturalist  can 
scarcely  recognize.  But  what  is  still  more  astonish- 
ing, and  not  less  certain,  there  have  not  been  always 
living  creatures  on  the  earth;  and  it  is  easy  for  the 
observer  to  discover  the  period  at  which  the  animal 
productions  began  to  be  deposited. 

As  we  ascend  to  higher  points  of  elevation,  and  ad- 
vance towards  the  lofty  summits  of  the  mountains,  the 
lemains  of  marine  animals,  that  multitude  of  shells  we 
have  spoken  of,  begin  very  soon  to  grow  rare,  and  at 
length  disappear  altogether.  We  arrive  at  strata  of  a 
different  nature,  which  contain  no  vestige  at  all  of  living 
creatures.  Nevertheless,  their  crystallization,  and 
even  the  nature  of  their  strata,  show  that  they  also 
have  been  formed  in  a  fluid;  their  inclined  position 
and  their  slopes  show  that  they  also  have  been  moved 
and  overturned;  the  oblique  manner  in  which  they 
sink  under  the  shelly  strata  shows  that  they  have  been 
formed  before  these;  and  the  height  to  which  their 
bare  and  rugged  tops  are  elevated  above  all  the  shelly 
strata,  shows  that  their  summits  have  never  again  been 
covered  by  the  sea  since  they  were  raised  up  out  of  its 
bosom. 

Such  are  those  primitive  or  primordial  mountains 
which  traverse  our  continents  in  various  directions, 
rising  above  the  clouds,  separating  the  basins  of  the 
rivers  from  one  another,  serving,  by  means  of  their 
eternal  snows,  as  reservoirs  for  feeding  the  springs,  and 
forming  in  some  measure  the  skeleton,  or,  as  it  were, 
the  rough  fhune-work  of  the  earth. 

Their  jagged,  disorderly  shapes  are  proofo  of  the 
violence  with  which  they  have  been  elevated.  Yet, 
amidst  all  their  confusion,  some  naturalists  have 
thought  that  they  perceived  a  certain  degree  of  order 
prevailing,  and  that  among  these  immense  beds  of 
rock,  broken  and  overturned  though  they  be,  a  regular 
succession  is  observed,  which  is  nearly  the  same  in  all 
the  different  chains  of  mountains.  According  to  them, 
the  granite,  which  surmounts  every  other  rock ;  and 
is  the  roost  ancient  of  any  that  has  yet  been  discovered 
hi  the  place  assigned  it  by  nature.  The  central  ridges 
.of  most  of  the  mountain  chains  are  composed  of  it ; 
slaty  rocks,  such  as  clay  slates,  granular  quartz  {Gr^), 
and  mica  slate,  rest  upon  upon  its  sides  and  form  la- 
teral chains ;  granular,  foliated  limestone,  or  marble, 
and  other  calcareous  rocks  that  do  not  contain  shells, 
rest  upon  the  slate,  forming  the  exterior  ranges,  and 
are  the  last  formations  by  which  this  ancient  unin- 
habited sea  seems  to  have  prepared  itself  for  the  pro- 
duction of  its  beds  of  shells. 

On  all  occasions,  even  in  districts  that  lie  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  great  mountain  chains,  where  the  more 
recent  strata  have  been  digged  through,  and  the  exter- 
nal covering  of  the  earth  penetrated  tb  a  considerable 
depth,  nearly  the  same  order  of  stratification  has  been 
found  as  that  already  described.  The  crystallized  marbles 
never  cover  the  shelly  strata ;  the  granite  in  mass  never 
rests  upon  the  crystallized  marble,  except  in  a  few 
places  where  it  seems  to  have  been  formed  of  granites 
newer  epochs.  In  one  word,  the  foregoing  arrange- 
ment appears  to  be  general,  and  must  therefore  depend 
upon  general  causes,  which  have  on  all  occasions  ex- 
erted the  same  influence  from  one  extremity  of  the 
earth  to  the  other. 

Hence,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  the  waters  of 
the  sea  have  fonnerly,  and  for  a  long  time,  covered 
those  masses  of  matter  which  now  constitute  our  highest 
mountains;  and  farther,  that  these  waters,  during  a 
long  time,  did  not  support  any  living  bodies.  Thus, 
it  has  not  been  only  since  the  commencpment  of  ani- 
mal life  that  these  numerous  changes  and  revolutions, 
have  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  external 
Qovenng  of  our  globe.   For  the  masses  formed  previous 


to  that  event  have  suffered  changes,  as  well  as  those 
which  have  been  formed  since ;  they  have  also  suffered 
violent  changes  in  their  positions,  and  a  part  of  these 
assuredly  took  place  while  they  existed  alone,  and  be- 
fore  they  were  covered  over  by  the  shelly  masses.  The 
proof  of  this  lies  in  the  overtumings,  the  disruptions, 
and  the  fissures  which  are  observable  in  their  strata,  as 
well  as  those  of  more  recent  formation,  which  are  there 
even  in  greater  number  and  better  defined. 

But  these  primitive  masses  have  also  suffered  other 
revolutions,  posterior  to  the  formation  of  the  secon- 
dary strata,  and  have,  perhaps,  given  rise  to,  or  at  least 
have  partaken  of,  some  portion  of  the  revolutions  and 
changes  which  these  latter  strata  have  experienced. 
There  are  actually  considerable  portions  of  the  primitive 
strata  uncovered,  although  placed  in  lower  situations 
than  many  of  the  secondary  strata ;  and  we  cannot  con- 
ceive how  it  should  have  so  happened,  unless  the  primi- 
tive strata,  in  these  places,  had  forced  themselves  into 
view,  after  the  formation  of  those  which  are  secondary. 
In  some  countries,  we  find  numerous  and  prodigiously 
large  blocks  of  primitive  substances  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  secondary  strata,  and  separated  by  deep 
vallies  from  the  peaks  or  ridges  whence  these  blocks 
have  been  derived.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  either 
that  these  blocks  must  have  been  thrown  into  those 
situations  by  means  of  eruptions,  or  that  the  vallies, 
which  otherwise  must  have  stopped  their  course,  did 
not  exist  at  the  time  of  their  being  transported  to  their 
present  sites. 

The  nature  of  many  agents  in  these  changes  it  is  now 
impossible  to  determine.  There  still  exist,  however, 
four  causes  in  full  activity,  which  contribute  to  make 
alterations  on  the  surface  of  our  earth.  These  are 
rains  and  thaws,  which  waste  down  the  steep  moun- 
tains, and  occasion  their  fragments  to  collect  at  their 
bottoms;  streams  of  water,  which  sweep  away  these 
fragments,  and  afterwards  deposit  them  in  places  where 
their  current  is  abated ;  the  sea,  which  undermines  the 
foundations  of  elevated  coasts,  forming  steep  cliffs  in 
their  places,  and  which  throws  up  hillocks  of  sand  upon 
flat  coasts ;  and,  finally,  volcanoes,  which  pierce  through 
the  most  solid  strata  from  below,  and  either  elevate  or 
scatter  abroad  the  vast  quantity  of  matter  which  they 
eject. 

The  rains  which  fall  upon  the  ridges  and  summits  of 
the  mountains,  the  vapours  which  are  condensed  there, 
and  the  snow  which  is  melted,  descend  by  an  infinite 
number  of  rills  along  their  slopes,  carrying  off  some 
portions  of  the  materials  of  which  these  ridges  and 
summits  are  composed,  and  marking  their  courses  by 
numerous  gutters.  In  their  progress  downwards, 
these  small  rills  soon  unite  in  the  deeper  furrows  with 
which  the  surface  of  all  mountains  is  ploughed  up,  run 
off  through  the  deep  vallies  which  intersect  the  bot- 
toms of  the  mountains,  and  at  length  form  the  streams 
and  rivers  which  restore  to  the  sea  the  waters  that  it 
had  formerly  supplied  to  the  atmosphere. 

When  the  snow  melts,  or  when  a  storm  takes  place, 
these  mountain  torrents  become  suddenly  swelled,  and 
rush  down  the  declivities  with  a  violence  and  rapidity 
proportioned  to  their  steepness :  they  dwh  against  the 
feet  of  these  taluses  of  fallen  fragments  which  form  the 
sides  of  all  the  elevated  vallies,  carrying  along  with 
them  the  rounded  fragments  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, which  become  smoothed  and  still  farther  polished 
by  rubbing  on  each  other.  But,  in  proportion  as  the 
swollen  torrents  reach  the  more  level  vaJIies,  and  the 
force  of  their  current  is  diminished,  or  when  they  ar- 
rive at  more  expanded  basins  which  allow  their  waters 
to  spread  out,  they  then  throw  out  on  their  banks  the 
largest  of  these  stones  which  they  had  rolled  down : 
the  smaller  fragments  are  deposited  still  lower ;  and, 
in  general,  nothing  reaches  the  great  canal  of  the  river 
except  the  minutest  fragments,  or  the  impalpable  par- 
ticles, which  afterwards  subside  to  form  mud.  It  often 
happens  also,  before  these  streams  unite  to  form  great 
rivers,  that  they  have  to  pass  through  laree  and  deep 
lakes,  where  they  deposit  the  mud  brough:  down  from 
the  mountains,  and  whence  their  waters  flow  out  quite 
limpid. 

The  rivers  in  lower  levels,  and  all  the  streams  which 
take  their  rise  in  lower  mountains  or  hills,  produce 
effects  on  the  grounds  through  which  they  flow,  more 
or  less  analogous  to  those  of  the  torrents  from  the 
higher  mountains.  When  swelled  by  great  rains,  they 
undermine  the  bottoms  of  the  earthy  or  sandy  hills 
which  lie  in  their  way,  and  carry  their  fragments  to  be 
deposited  on  the  lower  grounds  which  they  inundate, 
and  which  are  somewhat  raised  in  height  by  each  suc- 
cessive inundation.  Finally,  when  these  rivers  reach 
the  great  lakes,  or  the  sea,  and  when  of  course  that 
rapid  motion  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  keep  the 
particles  of  mud  in  suspension  has  wholly  ceased,  these 
particles  are  deposited  at  each  side  of  their  mouths, 
where  they  form  low  grounds,  by  which  the  coasts  or 
banks  of  the  river  are  gradually  lengthened  out  into  the 
sea  or  lake.  And  if  l^ese  new  coasts  are  so  situated 
that  the  sea  also  thrown  up  sand  to  contribute  towards 
their  increase,  provinces,  and  even  entire  kingdoms,  are 
thus  as  it  were  created,  which  usually  become  the 
richest  and  most  fertile  regions,  if  their  rulers  permit 
human  industry  to  exert  itself  in  peace. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  sea  alohe,  without  the 
aid  of  rivers,  are  far  less  beneficial.  When  the  sea  coast 
is  low,  and  the  bottom  consists  of  sand,  the  waves  push 
this  sand  towards  the  shore,  where  at  every  reflux  of 
the  tide  it  becomes  partially  dried;  and  the  winds, 
which  almost  always  blow  from  the  sea,  drift  up  some 
portion  ^  it  on  the  beach.    By  this  means,  doumt,  or 


ranges  of  low  sand  hills,  are  formed  along  the  coast.. 
These,  if  not  fixed  by  the  growth  of  suitable  plants, 
either  disseminated  by  nature,  or  propagated  by  human 
industry,  would  be  gradually,  but  certainly  carried  to- 
wards the  interior,  covering  up  the  fertile  plains  with 
their  sterile  particles,  and  rendering  them  unfit  for  the 
habitation  of  mankind ;  because  the  same  winds  which 
carried  the  loose  dry  sand  from  the  shore  to  form  the 
downs,  would  necessarily  continue  to  drift  that  which  is 
at  the  summit  farther  tov^ards  the  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  original  coast  happens 
to  be  high,  so  that  the  sea  is  unable  to  cast  up  any 
thing  upon  it,  a  gradual,  but  destructive  operation  is 
carried  on  in  a  different  way.  The  incessant  agitation 
of  the  waves  wears  it  away  at  the  bottom,  and  at  length 
succeeds  in  undermining  it,  causing  the  upper  materials 
to  slide  and  tumble  down,  and  converting  the  whole 
elevation  into  steep  sloping  buffs  or  cliffs.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  this  change,  the  more  elevated  materials  which 
tumble  down  into  the  sea,  have  their  softer  parts 
washed  out  and  carried  away  by  the  waves ;  while  the 
harder  parts,  continually  rolled  about  in  the  agitated 
water,  form  vast  collections  of  rounded  stones  and 
pebbles,  and  of  sand  of  various  degrees  of  fineness, 
which  at  length  accumulate  into  sloping  banks  or  flat 
beaches,  and  protect  the  bottoms  of  the  cliffs  against 
further  depredations. 

The  importance  of  investigating  the  relations  of 
extraneous  fossils  with  the  strata  in  which  they  are 
contained  is  quite  obvious.  It  is  to  them  alone  that  we 
owe  the  commencement  even  of  a  Theory  of  the  Ear* 
as,  but  for  them,  we  could  never  have  even  suspei.. 
that  there  had  existed  any  successive  epochs  in  the  for- 
mation of  our  earth,  and  a  series  of  different  and  con- 
secutive operations  in  reducing  it  to  its  present  state. 
By  them  alone  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain,  with  the 
utmost  certainty,  that  our  earth  has  not  always  been 
covered  over  by  the  same  external  crust ;  because  we 
are  thoroughly  assured  that  the  organized  bodies  to 
which  these  fossil  remains  belong  must  have  lived  upon 
the  surface,  before  they  came  to  be  buried,  as  they  now 
are,  at  a  great  c'epth.  It  is  only  by  means  of  analogy, 
that  we  have  been  enabled  to  extend  to  the  primitive 
formations,  the  same  conclusions  which  are  ^mished 
directly  for  the  secondary  formations  by  the  extrane- 
ous fossils  ;  and  if  there  had  only  existed  formations  or 
strata  in  which  there  were  no  extraneous  fossils,  it 
could  never  have  been  asserted  that  these  several  for- 
mations had  not  been  simultaneous. 

It  is  also  owing  to  these  extraneous  fossils,  slight  as 
is  the  knowledge  we  have  hitherto  acquired  respecting 
them,  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  discover  the  little 
that  we  yet  know  concerning  the  revolutions  of  our 
globe.  From  them  we  have  loamed,  that  the  strata,  or 
at  least  those  which  contain  their  remains,  have  been 
quietly  deposited  in  a  fluid  ;  that  the  variations  of  the 
several  strata  must  have  corresponded  with  the  varia- 
tions in  the  nature  of  the  fluid ;  that  they  have  been 
left  bare  by  the  transportation  of  this  fluid  to  some 
other  place ;  and  that  this  fact  must  have  happened 
more  than  once.  Nothing  of  all  this  could  have  been 
known  with  certainty,  without  the  aid  of  extraneous 
fossils. 

The  study  of  the  mineralogical  part  of  geology, 
though  not  less  necessary,  and  even  a  great  deal  more 
useful  to  the  practical  arts,  is  yet  much  less  instruc- 
tive so  far  as  respects  the  objects  of  our  present 
enquiry.  We  remain  in  utter  ignorance  respecting  the 
causes  which  have  given  rise  to  the  variety  in  the 
mineral  substances  of  which  the  strata  are  composed. 
We  are  ignorant  even  of  the  agents  which  may  have 
held  some  of  these  substances  in  a  state  of  solution  ;  and 
it  is  still  disputed  respecting  several  of  them,  whether 
they  have  owed  their  origin  to  the  agency  of  water  or 
of  fire.  After  all,  philosophers  are  only  agreed  on  one 
point,  which  is,  that  the  sea  has  changed  its  place  ;  and 
this  could  never  have  been  certainly  known,  but  for  the 
existence  of  extraneous  fossils.  These  fossils,  then, 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  theory  of  the  earth,  have 
at  the  same  time  furnished  its  principal  illustrations — 
the  only  ones,  indeed,  that  have  as  yet  been  generally 
received  and  acknowledged. 

It  is  obvious,  that  among  animal  remains,  the  study 
of  land  quadrupids  must  lead  to  the  most  decided  con- 
clusions, since  their  race  is  so  much  better  known  than 
marine  animals ;  and  among  land  animals,  quadrupeds, 
from  their  size,  are  best  known  of  all.  To  the  remains 
of  the  larger  animals  therefore,  do  we  look  for  the  clear- 
est index  of  time  and  its  changes. 

Naturalists  certainly  have  not  explored  all  the  conti- 
nents; nor  are  the  discoveries  yet  completed  of  tne 
different  species  of  animals.  It  therefore  may  be  al- 
leged that  the  fossil  remains  may  belong  to  some  yet 
undiscovered  remains  of  still  existent  animals.  A  little 
consideration  will,  however,  show  this  to  be  unfounded. 
Islands  of  a  moderate  size,  and  at  a  distance  from  con- 
tinents, usually  have  none  but  a  few  small  quadrupeds. 

It  is  true  that  the  great  continents  have  large  qua- 
drupeds, and  generally  speaking,  contain  species  proper 
to  each.  If,  therefore,  any  new  continent  remained  to 
be  discovered,  we  might  expect  to  find  unknown  species 
of  animab.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  prove  that  this 
is  not  the  case,  unless  it  be  at  the  antarctic  pole,  where 
eternal  ice  necessarily  forbids  the  existence  of  animal 
life.  Doubtless,  European  travellers  cannot  easily  pe- 
netrate through  vast  extents  of  countries  which  are 
either  uninhabited,  or  peopled  only  with  ferocious 
tribes;  and  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  regard  to 
Africa.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  animals 
themselves  from  rooming  in  all  directions^  and  penc« 
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trating  to  the  coasts.  Even  although  great  chains  of 
mountains  may  intervene  between  the  coasts  and  the 
interior  deserts,  these  must  certainly  be  broken  in  some 
parts  to  allow  the  rivers  to  come  through ;  and  in  these 
burning  deseits  the  animals  naturally  follow  the  courses 
of  the  rivers.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  must  also 
frequently  penetrate  inland  along  the  rivers,  and  will 
quickly  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  the  remarkable  liv- 
ing creatures,  even  to  the  very  sources  of  these  rivers, 
either  from  personal  observation,  or  by  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior.  At  no  period  of 
our  history,  therefore,  could  civilized  nations  frequent 
the  coasts  cf  large  countries  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  gaining  some  tolerable  knowledge  of  all  the 
animals  they  contained,  or  at  least  of  such  as  were  any 
way  remarkable  for  their  size  or  configuration.  This 
reasoning  is  supported  by  wdl-known  HcU.  Thus, 
although  the  ancients  seem  never  to  have  passed  the 
mountains  of  lamus,  or  to  have  crossed  the  Ganges 
towards  the  east  of  Asia,  and  never  penetrated  hx  to 
the  south  of  Mount  Atlas  in  Africa,  yet  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  larger  animals  of  these  two 
grand  divisions  of  the  world ;  and  if  they  have  not  dis- 
tinguished all  their  species,  it  was  because  the  simi- 
larities of  these  occasioned  them  to  be  founded  to- 
gether, and  not  because  they  had  not  seen  them,  or 
heard  them  talked  of  by  others. 

The  ancients  know  all  the  larger  quadrupeds.  Arls- 
totle's  descriptions  of  the  elephant  is  more  exact  than, 
BufToii's.  They  were  familiar  with  the  rhinoceros; 
knew  the  hippopotamus,  both  species  of  camel,  and  the 
giraffe,  or  cameleopard.  In  short,  more  or  less  of  all 
the  epecies  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  pre- 
sent day  in  the  old  world.  They  describe  them  too, 
where  the  opportunities  are  equal,  precisely  as  we  do. 
Coiftequently,  there  has  been  no  gradual  change  in 
animal  nature. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
conceive  that  the  enormous  mastedontes  and  gigantic 
megatheriaf  whose  bones  have  Iseen  discovered  under 
ground  in  North  and  South  America,  can  still  exist 
alive  in  that  quarter  of  the  worid.  They  could  not  fail 
to  be  observed  by  the  hunting  tribes,  which  continually 
wander  in  all  directions  through  the  wilds  of  America. 
Indeed,  they  themselves  seem  to  be  fully  aware  that 
these  animals  no  longer  exist  in  their  country,  as  they 
have  invented  a  fabulous  account  of  their  destruction, 
alleging  that  they  were  all  killed  by  the  Great  Spirit, 
to  prevent  them  from  extirpating  the  human  race.  It 
is  quite  obvious,  that  this  fable  has  been  invented  sub- 
sequently to  the  discovery  of  the  bones ;  just  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Siberia  have  contrived  one  respecting  the 
mammoth,  whose  bones  have  been  found  in  that 
country,  alleging  that  it  still  lives  under  ground  like 
the  mole ;  and  just  as  the  ancients  had  their  fables 
about  the  graves  of  giants,  who  were  thought  to  have 
been  buried  wherever  the  bones  of  elephants  happened 
to  be  dug  up. 

From  all  these  considerations  it  may  be  safely  con- 
cluded, as  shall  be  more  minutely  explained  in  the 
sequel, — ^That  if  none  of  the  large  species  of  quadru- 
peds, whoje  remains  are  now  found  imbedded  in  regular 
rocky  strata,  are  at  all  similar  to  any  of  the  known 
living  species.  That  tliis  circumstance  is  by  no  means 
the  mere  effect  of  chance,  or  because  the  species  to 
which  these  fossil  bones  have  belonged  are  still  con- 
cealed in  the  desert  and  uninhabited  parts  of  the  world, 
and  have  hitherto  escaped  the  observation  of  travellers; 
but,  that  this  astonishing  phenomenon  has  proceeded 
from  general  causes,  and  that  the  careful  investigation 
of  it  affords  one  of  the  best  means  for  discovering  and 
explaining  tha  nature  of  these  causes. 

Every  organized  individual  forms  an  entire  system  of 
its  own,  all  the  parts  of  which  mutually  correspond, 
and  concur  to  produce  a  certain  definite  purpose,  by 
reciprocal  reaction,  or  by  combining  towards  the  same 
end.  Hence  none  of  these  separate  parts  can  change 
their  forms  without  a  corresponding  change  on  the , 
other  pnrts  of  the  same  animal,  and  consequently  each 
of  these  parts  taken  separately,  indicates  all  the  other 
parts  to  which  it  has  belonged.  Tlius,  if  the  viscera 
of  an  animal  are  so  organized  as  only  to  be  fitted  for 
the  digestion  of  recent  flesh,  it  is  also  requisite  that 
the  jaws  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  fit  them  for 
devouring  prey ;  the  claws  must  be  constructed  for 
seizing  and  tearing  it  to  pieces ;  the  teeth  for  cutting 
and  dividmg  its  flesh  ;  the  entire  system  of  the  limbs, 
or  organs  of  motion,  for  pursuing  and  oveitaking  it ; 
and  the  organs  of  sense,  for  discovering  it  at  a  distance. 

In  like  maimer,  each  minuter  part  of  each  indivi- 
dual  animal  must  correspond  to  its  nature,  wants,  and 
habits :  and,  as  a  part,  to  the  whole  frame  of  the  ani- 
mal. So  universal  is  this  arrangement,  that  if  one 
animal  resembles  another  in  a  part,  it  also  does  in  the 
whole,  and  in  its  nature  and  habits.  With  this  in  view, 
Cuvier  made  diligent  studies  among  existing  animals, 
comparing  their  forms  with  their  habits,  in  order  to 
deduce  the  habits  and  natures  of  fossil  animals  from 
the  forms  of  those  parts  which  have  been  preserved. 

In  this  manner  we  have  ascertained  and  classified  the 
fossil  remains  of  seventy-eight  different  quadrupeds,  in 
the  viviparous  ana  oviparous  classes.  Of  these  forty- 
nine  are  distinct  species  hitherto  entirely  unknown  to 
naturalists.  Eleven  or  twelve  others  have  such  entire 
resemblance  to  species  already  known,  as  to  leave  no 
doubts  whatever  of  their  identity ;  and  the  remaining 
sixteen  or  eighteen  have  considerable  traits  of  resem- 
blance to  known  species,  but  the  comparison  of  these 
has  not  yet  been  made  with  so  much  precision  as  to  re< 
move  all  dubiety.] 


Of  the  forty-nine  new  or  hitherto  unknown  species, 
twenty-seven  are  necessarily  referable  to  seven  new 
genera ;  while  the  other  twenty-two  new  species  belong 
to  sixteen  genera,  or  sub-genera,  already  known.  The 
whole  number  of  genera  and  aub-genera  to  which  the 
fossil  remains  of  quadrupeds  hitherto  investigated  are 
referable,  are  thirty-six,  including  those  belonging  both 
to  known  and  unknown  species. 

The  most  important  consideration,  that  which  has 
been  the  chief  object  in  M.  Cuvier's  researches,  and 
which  constitutes  their  legitimate  connection  with  the 
theory  of  the  earth,  is  to  ascertain  the  particular  strata 
in  which  each  of  the  species  was  found,  and  to  enquire 
if  any  of  the  general  laws  could  be  ascertained,  relative 
either  to  the  zoological  subdivisions,  or  to  the  greater 
or  less  resemblance  between  these  fossil  species  and 
those  which  still  exist  upon  the  earth. 

The  laws  already  recognised  with  respect  to  these 
relations  are  very  distinct  and  satisfactory. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  clearly  ascertained,  that  the 
oviparous  quadrupeds  are  found  considerably  earlier,  or 
in  more  ancient  strata,  than  those  of  the  viviparous 
class.  Thus  the  crocodiles  of  Honfleur  and  of  England 
are  found  underneath  the  chalk.  The  moniton  of  Thu- 
ringia  would  be  still  more  ancient,  if,  according  to  the 
Wemerian  school,  the  copper-slate  in  which  they  are 
contained,  along  with  a  great  number  of  fishes  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  fresh  water,  b  to  be  placed  among 
the  most  ancient  strata  of  the  secondary  formations. 
The  great  alligators,  or  crocodiles,  and  the  tortoises  of 
Mac^tricht,  are  found  in  the  chalk  formations;  but 
these  are  both  marine  animals. 

The  earliest  appearance  of  fossil  bones  seems  to  in- 
dicate, that  dry  lands  and  fresh  waters  must  have 
existed  before  the  formation  of  the  chalk  strata.  Yet 
neither  at  that  early  epoch,  nor  during  the  formation 
of  the  chalk  strata,  nor  even  for  a  long  period  after- 
wards,  do  we  find  any  fossil  remains  of  mammiferous 
land-quadrupeds. 

We  begin  to  find  the  bones  of  mammiferous  sea- 
animals,  namely,  of  the  lamantin  and  of  seals,  in  the 
coarse  shell  limestone  which  immediately  covers  the 
cludk  strata  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  But  no 
bones  of  mammiferous  land-quadrupeds  are  to  be  found 
in  that  formation ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  most  care- 
ful investigations,  Cuvier  was  never  able  to  discover 
the  slightest  traces  of  this  class,  except  in  the  forma- 
tions which  lie  qver  the  coarse  lime-stone  strata ;  but 
immediately  on  reaching  these  more  recent  formations, 
the  bones  of  land-quadrupeds  are  discovered  in  great 
abundance. 

As  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  shelly  and  fish  did 
not  exist  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  primi- 
tive rocks,  we  are  also  led  to  conclude  that  the  ovipa- 
rous quadrupeds  began  to  exist  along  with  the  fishes, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  which  pro- 
duced the  secondary  formations ;  while  the  land-quad- 
rupeds did  not  appear  upon  the  earth  till  long  after- 
wards, and  until  the  coarse  shell  limestone  has  been 
already  deposited,  which  contains  the  greater  part  of 
our  genera  of  shells,  although  of  quite  different  species 
from  those  that  are  now  found  in  a  natural  state. 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  coarse  limestone  strata, 
which  are  chiefly  employed  at  Paris  for  building,  are 
the  last  formed  strata  which  indicate  a  long  and  quiet 
continuance  of  the  water  of  the  sea  above  the  surface 
of  our  continent.  Above  them,  indeed,  there  are  found 
formations  containing  abundance  of  shells  and  other 
productions  of  the  sea;  but  these  consist  of  alluvial 
materials,  sand,  marie,  sandstone,  or  clay,  which  rather 
indicate  transportations  that  have  taken  place  with  some 
degree  of  violence,  than  strata  formed  by  quiet  deposi- 
tions ;  and  where  some  regular  rocky  strata,  of  incon- 
siderable extent  and  thickness,  appear  above  or  below 
these  alluvial  formations,  they  generally  bear  the  marks 
of  having  been  deposited  from  fresh  water. 

All  the  known  specimens  of  the  bones  of  viviparous 
la  id-quadrudeps,  have  either  been  found  in  these  for- 
mations from  fresh  water,  or  in  the  alluvial  formations ; 
whence  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  these 
animals  have  only  begun  to  exists,  or  at  least  to  leave 
their  remains  in  the  strata  of  our  earth,  since  the  last 
retreat  of  the  sea  but  one,  and  during  that  state  of  the 
world  which  preceded  its  last  irruption. 

There  is  also  a  derterminate  order  observable  in 
the  disposition  of  these  bones  in  regard  to  each 
other,  which  indicates  a  very  remarkable  succession  in 
the  appearance  of  the  different  8p*»cies.  All  the  genera 
which  are  now  unknown,  as  the  paloeotheiia,  anaplo- 
theria.  Sec.  with  the  localities  of  which  we  are  thoroughly 
acquainted,  are  found  in  the  most  ancient  of  those  for- 
mations of  which  we  are  now  treating,  or  those  which 
are  placed  directly  over  the  coarse  limestone  strata.  It 
is  chiefly  they  which  occupy  the  regular  strata  that 
have  been  deposited  from  fresh  water,  or  certain  allu- 
vial beds  of  every  ancient  formation,  generally  com- 
posed of  sand  and  rounded  pebbles ;  which  were  per- 
haps the  earliest  alluvial  formations  of  the  ancient 
world.  Along  with  these  there  are  also  found  some 
lost  species  of  known  genera,  but  in  small  numbers ; 
together  with  some  oviparous  quadrupeds  and  some 
fish,  which  appear  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  fresh 
water.  The  strata  containing  these  are  always  more  or 
less  covered  with  alluvial  formations,  filled  with  shells 
and  other  productions  of  the  sea. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  unknown  species  belong- 
ing to  known  genera,  or  to  genera  neariy  allied  to  those 
that  are  knoi^,  as  the  fossil  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hip- 
popotamus, and  mastodon,  are  never  found  along  with 
the  more  ancient  genera;  but  are  only  contained  in  al- 


luvial formations,  sometimes  along  with  sea  shells,  and 
sometimes  with  fresh-water  shells,  but  never  in  regular 
rocky  strata.  Every  thing  found  along  with  these  ^»t>- 
cies  is  either,  like  them,  unknown,  or  at  least  doubt* 
ful. 

Lastly,  the  bOncs  of  species  which  are  apparently  the  ' 
same  with  those  that  still  exist  alive,  are  never  found 
except  m  the  very  latest  alluvial  depositions,  or  those 
which  are  either  formed  on  the  sides  of  rivers,  or  on 
the  bottoms  of  ancient  lakes  or  marshes  now  dried  up, 
or  in  the  substance  of  beds  of  peat,  or  in  the  fissures 
and  caverns  of  certain  rocks,  or  at  small  depths  below 
the  present  surface,  in  places  where  they  may  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  debris,  or  even  buried  by  man : 
And,  although  these  bones  are  the  most  recent  of  all, 
they  are  almost  always,  owing  to  their  superficial  situa- 
tion, the  worst  preserved. 

An  objection  has  been  made  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded ;  that  the  present  existing  species  of  Mammalia, 
may  be  but  modifications  of  the  remains  we  now  find 
in  a  fossil  state.  If  the  species  have  changed  by 
degrees  as  we  may  assume,  we  ought  to  find  traces  of 
this  gradual  modification,  some  intermediate  condition. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  It  may  therefore  be 
concluded  that  both  ancient  and  existing  species  were 
permanent  and  distinct.  In  addition  to  this,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  as  long  as  animals  have  been  de- 
scribed, they  have  not  varied.  When  we  endeavour 
to  prove  that  the  rocky  strata  contain  the  long  remains 
of  several  genera,  and  the  loose  strata  those  of  several 
species,  all  of  which  are  not  now  existing  andmala  on 
the  fiuje  of  the  globe,  it  is  not  pretenaed  that  a  new 
creation  was  required  for  calling  our  present  races  of 
animals  into  existence.  It  is  only  urged  that  they  did 
not  anciently  occupy  the  same  places,  and  that  they 
must  have  come  from  some  other  part  of  the  globe. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  prodigious  inroad 
of  the  sea  were  now  to  cover  the  continent  of  New 
Holland  with  a  coat  of  sand  and  other  earthly  mate- 
rials ;  this  would  necessarily  bury  the  carcases  of  many 
animals  belonging  to  the  genera  of  kanguroo,  phaseo^ 
loma,  datyurui,  peramela,  fiying-phalanger$,  echidna, 
and  omithorinchua,  and  would  consequently  entirely 
extinguish  all  the  species  of  all  these  genera,  as  not 
one  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  country.  * 
Were  the  same  revolution  to  lay  dry  the  numerous 
narrow  straits  which  separate  New  Holland  from  New 
Guinea,  the  Indian  islands,  and  the  continent  of  Asia, 
a  road  would  be  opened  for  the  elephant,  rhinoceroses, 
buflUoes,  horses,  camels,  tygers,  and  all  the  other 
Asiatic  animals,  to  occupy  a  land  in  which  they  are 
hitherto  unknown.  W^ere  some  future  naturalist,  after 
becoming  well  acquainted  with  the  living  animals  of 
that  country  in  this  supposed  new  condition,  to  search 
below  the  surface  on  which  these  animals  were  nou- 
rished, he  would  then  discover  the  remains  of  quite 
different  races. 

What  New  Holland  would  then  be,  under  these 
h3rpothetical  circumstances,  Europe,  Siberia,  and  a 
large  portion  of  America,  actually  now  are.  Perhaps 
hereafter,  when  other  countries  shall  be  investigated, 
and  New  Holland  among  the  rest,  they  also  may  be 
found  to  have  all  undergone  similar  revolutions,  and 
perhaps  may  have  made  reciprocal  changes  of  animal 
productions.  If  we  push  the  former  supposition  some- 
what fttrther,  and,  siter  the  supply  of  Asiatic  animals 
to  New  Holland,  admit  that  a  subsequent  catastrophe 
might  overwhelm  Asia,  the  primitive  coimtry  of  the 
migrated  animals,  future  geologists  and  naturalists 
would  perhaps  be  equally  at  a  loss  to  discover  whence 
the  then  living  animals  of  New  Holland  had  come,  as 
we  now  are  to  find  out  the  original  habitations  of  our 
present  fossil  animals. 

It  is  quite  undeniable  that  no  human  bones  have 
been  hitherto  discovered  among  the  extraneous  fossil 
remains,  properly  so  called,  and  this  furnishes  a  strong 
proof  that  the  extinct  races  which  are  now  in  a  fossil 
state,  were  not  varieties  of  the  known  species,  since 
they  never  could  have  been  subject  to  human  influ- 
ence. The  bones  so  often  asserted  to  be  human 
among  the  true  fossil,  never  stand  the  test  of  rigid 
examination.  Petrifactions,  which  have  been  disco- 
vered, have  always  proved  referrable  to  local  causes. 
Yet  human  bones  preserve  equally  well  with  those  of 
animals,  when  placed  in  the  same  circumstances.  M. 
Cuvier  has  picked  up  from  the  excavation  made  in  the 
ancient  church  of  St.  Geneveive,  human  bones  that 
had  been  interred  below  the  remains  of  the  first  race, 
and  which  may  even  have  belonged  to  some  princes  of 
the  family  of  Clovis,  and  which  still  retain  thefr 
forms  very  perfectly.  We  do  not  find  hi  ancient  fields 
of  battle,  that  the  skeletons  of  men  are  more  wasted 
than  those  of  horses,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be 
influenced  by  size ;  and  we  find  among  extraneous  fos- 
sils the  bones  of  animals  as  small  as  rats,  perfectly 
well  preserved ;  nor  is  there  any  observable  differena? 
in  this  respect  in  the  mummies  of  Egypt,  between  the  -^ 
men  and  the  quadrupeds. 

Every  circumstance,  therefore,  contributes  to  estab- 
lish this  position, — ^That  the  human  race  did  not  exist 
in  the  countries  in  which  the  fossil  bones  of  animals 
have  been  discovered,  at  the  epoch  when  these  bones 
were  covered  up ;  as  there  cannot  be  a  single  reason 
assigned  why  men  should  have  entirely  escaped  from 
such  general  catastrophes ;  or,  if  they  also  had  been 
destroyed  and  covered  over  at  the  same  time,  why 
their  remains  should  not  be  now  found  along  with 
those  of  the  other  animals.  I  do  not  presume,  how- 
ever, to  conclude  that  man  did  not  exist  at  all  before 
these  epochs.    He  may  have  then  inhabited  some  nar- 
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nm  regioiift,  whence  he  went  forth  to  re-people  the 
ctrth  of  the  cessation  of  these  terrible  revolutions  and 
overwhelmings.  Perhaps  even  the  places  which  he 
then  inhabited  may  have  been  sunk  into  the  abyss, 
and  the  bones  of  that  destroyed  human  race  may  yet 
remain  buried  under  the  bottom  of  some  actual  seas ; 
all  except  a  small  number  of  individuals  who  were 
destined  to  continue  the  species. 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  establishment  of 
fffanifmH  in  thosc  Countries  in  which  the  fossil  bones 
of  land  animals  have  been  found,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe,  Asia  and  America,  must  ne* 
cessanly  have  been  posterior  not  only  to  the  revolu- 
tions which  covered  up  these  bones,  but  also  to  those 
other  revolutions,  by  which  the  strata  containing  the 
bones  have  been  laid  bare.  Hence  it  clearly  appears, 
that  no  argument  for  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race 
in  those  countries  can  be  founded  either  upon  these 
fossil  bones,  or  upon  the  more  or  less  considerable 
collections  of  rocks  or  earthy  materials  by  which  they 
are  covered. 

On  the  contrary,  by  a  careful  investigation  of  what 
has  taken  pface  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  since  it  has 
been  laid  iry  for  the  last  time,  and  its  continents  have 
assumed  their  present  form,  at  least  in  such  parts  as 
are  somewhat  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  it 
may  be  clearly  seen  that  this  last  revolution  and  con- 
sequently the  establishment  of  our  existing  societies, 
could  not  have  been  very  ancient.  This  result  is  one 
of  the  best  established,  and  least  attended  to  in  rational 
zoology ;  and  it  is  so  much  the  more  valuable,  as  it 
connects  natural  and  civil  history  together  in  one  un- 
interrupted series. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  eyery  where  the  traditional 
histories,  fix  the  date  of  the  last  revolution  about  the 
same  period,  viz.  five  or  six  thousand  years  back.  The 
early  histories  of  the  Chinese,  upon  which  they  so 
much  pride  themselves,  bear  evidence  of  a  much  later 
invention  than  they  would  allow. 

M.  Cuvier's  deduction  from  these  premises  is  this : — 

That  if  there  is  any  circumstance  thoroughly  esta- 
blished in  geology,  it  is,  that  the  crust  Of  our  globe 
has  been  subjected  to  a  great  and  sudden  revolution, 
the  epoch  of  which  cannot  be  dated  much  farther  back 
than  five  or  six  thousand  years  ago ;  that  this  revolu- 
tion had  buried  all  the  countries  which  were  before 
inhabited  by  men  and  by  the  other  animals  that  are 
now  best  known ;  that  the  same  revolution  had  laid 
dry  the  bed  of  the  last  ocean,  which  now  forms  all  the 
countries  at  present  inhabited ;  that  the  small  number 
of  individuals  of  men  and  other  animals  that  escaped 
from  the  effects  of  that  great  revolution,  have  since 
propagated  and  spread  over  the  lands  then  newly  laid 
dry ;  and  consequently,  that  the  human  race  has  only 
resumed  a  progressive  state  of  improvement  since  that 
epoch,  by  forming  established  societies,  raising  monu- 
ments, collecting  natural  facts,  and  constructing 
systeixis  of  science  and  of  learning. 

Yet  farther, — ^That  the  countries  which  are  now  in- 
habited, and  which  were  laid  dry  by  this  last  revolu- 
tion, liad  been  formerly  inhabited  at  a  more  remote 
era,  if  not  by  man,  at  least  by  land  animals ;  that, 
consequently,  at  least  one  previous  revolution  had 
submerged  Uiem  under  the  waters  and  that,  judging 
from  the  different  orders  of  animals  of  which  we  dis- 
cover the  remains  in  a  fossil  state,  they  had  probably 
experienced  two  or  three  irruptions  of  the  sea. 


PAOANINI. 

[Tb  the  Ediiw  of  ike  Lanion  Jomnal.} 

Sir,  these  lines  on  Paganini, 
If  it  should  be  quite  conveni- 
ent, put  them  in  your  Magaziney. 

Paganini,  Paganini ! 
Never  was  there  such  a  geni- 
us before  as  Paganini. 
Though  his  figure's  lank  and  leany, 
Pd  give  something  to  have  been  he. 
Though  he  is  a  little  mean,  he 
Still,  you  know,  is  Paganini. 
Like  rich  vallies,  fresh  and  greeny, 
Are  the  strains  of  Paganini. 
l^othing's  seen  of  the  machine- 
ry of  art  is  Paganini. 
From  the  first  set  off  aljlne. 
Nature's  all  to  Paganini. 
Fifty  pianos  con  sordini 
Can't  come  up  to  Paganini. 
If  there  is  a  man  whom  the  knee 
May  bend  to — 'tis  Paganini. 
Bilious  men,  and  men  who're  spleeny. 
Ought  to  go  to  Paginini 
Dullest  fellows  I  have  seen  e 
lectrified  by  Paganini. 
Such  his  power  that — "  Nota  bene" — 

^e  D /  himifl/or  else  his  pleni- 

.  potentiary  is  Pdjgatuni» 

MXUBOBVS 


TURPIN'8  RIDE  TO  HOUOH  ORBBN. 

BY  WHICH  HB  PROVBD  HIS  FAMOUS  ALIBI     AND  BAVBD 
BIS  LIFE. 

[From  the  new  novel  of  Rookwood^  a  work  with  con- 
siderable evidences  of  power,  but  exaggerated  and  dif- 
f^ise.  When  the  author  has  learnt  "the  art  to 
blot,"  and  above  all,  when  he  has  had  a  little  more  care 
and  trouble  to  break  into  the  smooth  outline  of  his 
youth  and  satisfaction,  and  not  render  it  necessary  to 
have  nine  horrors  at  a  time,  in  order  to  give  him  a  sen- 
sation, he  will  become  an  excellent  writer.] 

"  You  are  off,  I  understand,  to  Yorkshire  to-night, 
Dick — upon  my  soul  you  are  a  wonderful  fellow — an 
alibi  personified  I — here  and  there  and  every  where  at 
one  at  the  same  time — no  wonder  you  are  called  the 
flying  highwayman.  To-day  in  town — ^to-morrow  at 
York — the  day  after  at  Chester.  The  devil  only  knows 
where  you  will  pitch  your  quarters  a  week  hence — 
neither  beak  nor  trap  can  have  a  chance  of  guessing. 
There  are  rumours  of  you  in  all  counties  at  the  same 
mometn.  This  man  swears  you  robbed  him  at  Houn- 
slow — that,  on  Salisbury  Plain— while  another  swears 
you  monopolize  Cheshire  and  Yorkshire,  and  that  it 
is'nt  safe  even  to  hunt  without  poi>s  in  your  pocket. 
I  heard  some  devilish  good  stories  of  yv  n  at  D'Osyndar's 
t'other  day;  the  fellow  who  told  the^^  to  me  little 
thought  I  was  a  brother  blade." 

"  You  flatter  me,"  said  Dick,  smiling  colnplacently, 
"  but  if  s  no  merit  of  mine.  Black  Bess  alone  enables 
me  to  do  it,  and  hers  be  the  credit.  Talking  of  being 
everywhere  at  the  same  time,  you  shall  hear  what  she 
once  did  for  me  in  Cheshire.  Meantime  a  glass  to  the 
best  mare  in  England — ^you  won't  refuse  that  toast, 
Tom.  Ah !  if  your  mistress  was  only  as  true  to  you 
as  my  nag  to  me,  you  might  set  at  nought  the  tightest 
hempen  cravat  that  ever  was  twisted,  and  defy  your 
best  friend  to  hurt  you. — ^Black  Bess  I  and  God  bless 
her.  And  now  for  the  song."  Saying  which,  with 
much  emotion,  he  chaunted  the  following  rhymes : 

BLACK  BESS. 

Let  the  lorer  hit  mlatreM'i  beanty  rdiearse, 
Aod  laud  her  attractlofui  in  Inofftthiof  rene ; 
Be  It  mine  In  rode  atralos,  but  In  tnUh  to  express. 
The  lore  that  I  bear  to  my  bonny  Black  Bets. 

From  the  west  was  her  dam,  from  the  east  waa  her  dre. 
From  the  one  came  her  twifteae,  the  other  her  fire  i 
No  peer  of  the  realm  better  blood  can  poeaew. 
Than  flowi  In  the  veins  of  my  bonny  Black  Bess  I 

Look  I  look  f  how  that  eyeball  grows  bright  as  a  brand  I 
That  neck  proudly  arches,  tbose  nostrils  expand ! 
Mark!  that  wide-flowing  mane  I  of  which  each  silky  tress 
Might  adorn  prouder  bsautlss — though  none  like  Black  Bess. 

Mark  1  that  skin  sleek  as  Telrct,  and  dusky  as  night. 
With  Its  jet  undisfignred  by  one  lock  of  white  j 
That  throat  branched  with  Teins,  prompt  to  cluurge  or  caress; 
Now  Is  she  not  beautlftil — bonny  Black  Bess. 

Over  highway  and  byeway.  In  rough  and  smooth  weather. 
Some  thousands  of  miles  have  we  journeyed  together; 
Our  couch  the  same  straw,  and  our  meal  the  same  mess. 
No  couple  more  constant  than  I  and  Black  Bess. 

By  moonlight,  in  darkness,  by  night  or  by  day. 
Her  headlong  career  there  Is  nothing  can  stay. 
She  cares  not  for  distance— «be  knows  not  distress 
Can  you  show  me  a  charger  to  match  with  Black  Bess  ? 

"  Egad,  I  should  think  not,"  exclaimed  King ;  "  you 
are  as  sentimental  on  the  subject  of  your  mare,  as  I  am 
when  I  think  of  my  darling  Susan — but  I  beg  pardon 
for  my  interruption — pray  proceed." 

"  Let  me  first  clear  my  throat "  returned  Dick,  "  and 
now  to  »-esume — " 

Once  it  happened  in  Cheshire,  near  Dnrbam,  I  popped 
On  a  horseman  alone,  whom  I  speedily  stopped ; 
That  I  lightened  his  pockets  you'll  readilly  guess — 
Quick  work  makes  Dick  Turpln  when  mounted  on  Bess. 

Now  It  seems  the  man  knew  me;  **  Dick  Turpln,*'  said  he, 
**  Ton  shall  swing  for  this  job.  as  you  Utc,  d^e  see;** 
I  laughed  at  his  threats,  and  his  tows  of  redress, 
I  was  sure  of  an  aliU  then  with  Black  Bess. 

The  road  was  a  hollow,  a  snken  ravine,* 
Overshadowed  comfrfetely  by  wood  like  a  screen ; 
I  clambered  the  bank,  and  I  needs  must  confess 
That  one  touch  of  the  spur  grased  the  side  of  Black  Bess 

Stepping  carelessly  forward,  I  lounged  on  the  green. 
Taking  excellent  care  that  by  all  I  am  seen. 
Some  remarks  on  Time's  flight,  to  the  squires  I  address. 
But  I  say  not  a  word  of  the  flight  of  Black  Bess; 

I  mention  the  hour— It  was  ^t  about  four- 
Play  a  rubber  at  bowls — think  the  danger  Is  o'er. 
When  athwart  my  next  game,  like  a  checkmate  at  {\\iem, 
CoBMs  the  horseman  In  search  of  the  rider  of  Bess. 

What  matter  deUtls  i    Off  with  triumph  I  came. 
He  swears  to  the  hour — and  the  squires  swear  the  same, 
I  had  robbed  him  at  four— while  at  four  they  profess 
I  was  quietly  bowling— aU  thanks  to  Black  Bms. 

Then  one  halloo,  boys— one  loud  cheering  halloo- 
To  the  swiftest  of  coursers— the  gallant,  the  true ; 
For  the  sportsman  unborn  shall  the  memory  bless. 
Of  the  horse  of  the  hlffhwayroan,  bonny  Black  Bess  I 

•  The  exact  spot  where  Turpln  committed  this  weU-known 
robbery,  and  which  has  been  pointed  o>Jt  to  us,  lies  In  what  Is 
now  a  woodv  hollow,  though  once  the  old  road  from  Altrlngham 
to  Knntsford,  sklrttng  the  rich  and  sylvan  domains  of  Durhsm, 
and  descending  the  hfll  which  brings  you  to  the  bridge  crossing 
the  river  Bollin.  With  some  little  difficulty  we  penetrated  this 
ravine;  It  is  just  the  locality  for  such  an  adventure.  AsmaU 
brook  wells  through  it,  and  the  steep  banks  are  overhung  with 
every  description  of  timber,-  and  were,  the  other  day,  a  perfect 
nest  of  primroses  and  wild  flowers.  Hough  (pronounced  Uoo) 
Green  lies,  we  believe,  at  about  three  miles  distance  across  the 
country— the  way  Turpln  rodrf.  The  old  bowling-green  Is  one 
ef  the  plcasantcat  Inns  in  Cheshire 


IZAAK  WALTON,  AND  ANOIalNO. 

ITo  the  KMwn^  the  London  Jvu/naTO 
Sir, 
I  have  no  other  biography  of  Walton  at  hand,  but 
that  in  Mr.  Minor's  edition  of  the  "Complete  Angler," 
and  do  not  know  whether  the  epitaph  I  am  about  to 
copy  has  appeared  in  print.    Mr.  M.  has  not  noticed  it, 
and  at  all  events  it  may  not  be  too  familiar  to  be 
interesting  to  some  of  your  readers.    It  is  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  tablet  in  the  chancel  of  Worcester  cathedral, 
and  appears  to  me,  with  a  little  quaintness,  to  be  in  a 
style  of  touching  simplicity,  worthy  of  honest  Izaak. 
M.  S. 
Here  lieth  buried  so  much  as  could  die  of 

ANNE,  THK  WIFl  OP  IZAAK  WALTON, 

A  woman  of  remarkable  prudence,  and  of  a  primitive 
piety ;  her  great  and  general  knowledge  being  adorned 
with  such  true  humility,  and  chastened  with  so  much 
Christian  meekness,  as  made  her  worthy  of  a  more 
memorable  monument. 

She  died  (alas,  that  she  is  dead !)  the  17th  of  April, 
1662,  aged  53. 

Study  to  be  like  her. 

While  on  this  subject,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
add,  that  on  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  the  fine 
monument  of  Bishop  Slough  in  tlie  same  place,  I  felt 
more  strongly  than  ever  that  Mr.  Alan  Cunningham's 
admiration  of  the  severe  beauty  of  ancient  art,  had 
made  him  somewhat  unjust  to  the  genius  of  Roubiliao. 
It  is  said  that  Canova  made  a  journey  to  Worcester,  on 
purpose  to  see  this  work,  (which  Mr.  C.  has  not  noticed 
at  til  in  his  "  Lives,")  and  recorded  his  admiration  of 
its  merits  in  very  high  terms.  In  poetry,  both  of 
design  and  expression,  I  do  not  know  where  to  find 
many  of  its  equals  in  modem  sculpture. 
Yours  obediently, 

£.  M. 
An  old  reader  and  admirer  under  all  your  phases. 


We  are  obligea  to  our  correspondent,  and  unite 
with  him  in  his  love  of  good  epitaphs  and  sculpture,  by 
whomsoever  produced ;  but  in  these  days  of  general 
search  into  what  is  best  for  all  creatures,  great  and 
small,  we  cannot  pass  over  the  name  of  Walton  with- 
out observing,  that  with  all  our  regard  for  some 
passages  of  his  book,  and  no  wish  whatsoever  to  lay  a 
common  amusement  to  the  account  of  a  greater  want 
of  feeling  in  him  than  is  necessary,  we  cannot  call  t6 
mind  that  venerable,  but  most  unscrupulous  and  con- 
scious employer  of  worms  upon  his  hook,  without 
having  our  sense  of  the  extraordinary  "  benevolence" 
of  anglers  and  their  pastime  rendered  very  extraordinary 
indeed.  W^e  hate  "  pretences"  to  feeling,  and  grant 
that  anglers  may  have  much  to  which  they  do  not  pre- 
tend ;  but  why  do  they  pretend  to  more  than  other 
people,' and  at  the  same  time  hazard  cruelties  (to  say 
the  least  of  it)  which  other  lovers  of  quiet  and  the 
country  find  much  more  inconsistent  than  compatible 
with  their  boasted  "peace,"  and  "innocence,"  and 
contemplative  enjoyment?  A  very  clever  book,  ele- 
gantly got  up  and  embellished,  has  lately  been  published 
by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  called  "  Recollections  of 
Fly-fishing."  The  author  undertakes  to  answer  objec- 
tions to  his  amusement,  but  like  the  rest  of  his  brethren, 
there  are  points  he  is  either  not  aware  of,  or  does  not 
chuse  to  touch.  His  fish  are  not  so  lucky.  We 
should  like,  in  all  fairness  and  good  humour,  to  discuss 
the  question  with  any  angler,  in  two  or  three  articles  of 
reasonable  size,  as  comprehensive  as  both  parties  could 
make  them. 


TABIiB  TAUC. 

Curious  Ancient  Boat. — ^There  viras  a  kind  of  vessel 
much  in  use  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  named 
Baris ;  these  vessels  bad  sails  of  byblus,  but  required 
a  strong  breeze  to  impel  them  against  the  Nile :  they, 
however,  descended  the  river  with  ease,  without  sails, 
their  course  being  hastened  by  a  peculiar  contrivance. 
A  sort  of  wooden  gate  was  constructed,  to  one  end  of 
which  a  certain  weight  was  attached,  and  the  whole  ap- 
paratus was  fastened  by  a  cord  to  the  head  of  the  baris.  - 
When  all  was  ready,  the  gate  was  thrown  into  the  water, 
one  end  of  which  sank,  whilst  the  other  was  kept  up  i^y 
the  cord ;  a  large  surface  was  thus  exposed  to  the  cur- 
rent, which  hurried  it  nqpidly  forward,  and  the  baris  fol- 
lowed. At  the  same  time,  another  rope,  with  a  large 
stone  at  the  end  of  it,  was  thrown  out  from  the  stem ; 
and  this  last  weight,  sinking  to  the  bottom,  served  to 
steady  the  vessel  and  keep  it  straight. — Romance  of 
Ancient  History . 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  been  thinking  of  some  plan  which  might  enable  as 
to  make  doe  acknowledgements  to  oar  correspourtenis,  withoal 
taking  ap  more  of  our  time  and  room  ihmi  they  iheiii»elve*,as 
general  readers,  would  approve.  It  Is  difllcait ;  fur  we  widi  to 
do  Jasiiee  to  all  their  commankalloos ;  and  we  And  some  sack 
plan  necessary,  both  to  the  ackiiowledieemmt  of  their  kind- 
ncM.  and  the  satUfsclion  of  oar  own  feelings.  \^c  cannot 
receive  so  many  and  sach  anressmg  proofs  of  gtH^I  will 
wiihool  an  eatieme  desire  to  requite  them.  The  coarse  of  a 
week  however,  or  of  l«o  ai  most,  will,  we  IrvM,  eiiMhic  as  to 
come  to  some  satitfactoiy  conclariun  on  the  matter  ;  and  mean- 
time we  hope  they  will  accept  this  notice  a»  a  proofthat  wc  havo 
not  been  so  incooslderate  as  tume  of  them  might  reasooaMv  •»• 
pose. 
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NEW  AND  INTERESTING  WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 
WILLIAM   KIDD   14,   CHANDOS   STREET,   WEST   STRAND. 


A  PICTURESQUE  POCKET  COMPANION  IN  A  TOUR  ROUND  THE  SOUTHERN  COAST  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  W.  KiDD.    With  420  Engraviogs  by  Bonner.    In  two  handMmc  Volomcs,  with  giU  edfet,  price  30t. 

LITERARY  CRITICISMS. 

'*  These  beaatiftil  mlniatare  rolamet  claim  our  anquallfied  praiie.  Their  defcriptlona  and  indioationa  are  all  that  we  need  from  tnch  a  mediam  of  information ;  and  their  innumerable  wood* 
cats,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  are  quite  as  efficient  illustrations  of  what  they  are  drawn  firom  as  the  most  elaborate  and  costly  engravings." — Court  Journal. 

**  Four  hundred  and  twenty  such  views  as  thete  are  in  themselves  a  treasure,  and  delightAil  for  home  recollections.'*— -yflAeiMStim. 

"  These  elegant  little  volumes  comprise  the  results  of  a  tour  round  the  whole  of  the  Southern  Coast  of  England.  Of  their  kind  we  know  of  nothing  to  oompare  with  then  }  and  If  the  large  soni 
(not  leas  we  are  assured,  than  six  thousand  pounds)  which  has  been  expended  on  them,  do  not  command  a  corresponding  degree  of  public  patronage  to  the  spirited  exertions  of  the  proprietor. 


the  public  deserves  to  be  lu  own  guide  for  the  fetore.**— iKtos. 


n. 


A    TREATISE     ON    THE     DISEASES    OF    THE    HEART     AND     GREAT    VESSELS; 

With  a  new  View  of  the  Physiology  of  the  Heart's  Action .    By  J.  Hope,  M  .D.P.R.S.    In  a  thick  and  closely  printed  Vol.  with  Seven  Diagrams,  price  21s.  doth. 
**  The  claims  whlt^  this  truly  valuable  work  has  upon  the  profession  are  irresistible.    As  a  work  of  reference  and  authority  it  must  have  a  place  in  every  medical  library.— JfeirfiM/  mmi  Surgictt 

*«*  For  coploos  notices  of  the  work  see  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  Medical  and  Phgtieal  Journal,  Johmon'a  Medico,  ^c,  ^c,  ^e. 

III. 

DODDRIDGE'S  (REV.  PHILIP)  DEVOTIONAL  LETTERS.  SACRAMENTAL  MEDITATIONS,  LECTURES 

On  FREACHINO,  Ace.  &c.    In  a  thick  and  closely  printed  Svo.  Volume  (Now  flrst  Published). 
We  ar«  glad  to  announce  the  appearance  of  this  work.    The  publication  of  such  letters  as  these  is  a  very  acceptable  service  rendered  to  the  public.    His  '  Lectures  on  Preaching,'  In  par- 


pu 
his 


'sccepti 
:'—Bri 


tioolar,  deserve  the  greatest  consideration  firom  our  own  clergy,  and  his  criticisms  will  be  read  with  general  interest."— Bri^A  Magazine. 

**  These,  Uie  best  productions  of  the  amiable  and  immortal  Doddridge,  have  never  before  appeared  under  such  decided  advantages,  and  in  nch  a  dieap  and  degant  form.    They  will  be  dear  t« 
the  Church  as  long  hs  the  world  tXMaiiB,**'— Evangelical  Magazine, 

IV. 

SUMMERRAMBLES. 

The  following  (the  only  correct  **  Guides"  extanU  are  now  ready,  Corrected  to  ]834»  Vis. :— 

"KIDD'S      PICTURESQUE      POCKET      COMPANIONS'      TO 


THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

SOUTHAMPTON, 

WINCHESTER, 

LYMINOTON, 

BRIGHTON, 

WORTHING, 


BOGNOR, 

LITTLE  HAMPTON, 

LEWES, 

HASTINGS, 

ST.  LEONARDS, 

EASTBOURNE, 


DOVER, 
HERNE  BAY, 
THE  NORE, 
GRAVE8END, 
SOUTHEND, 
SHEERNESS, 


BfARGATE, 

RAMSGATE. 

BROAD8TAIR8, 

TONBRIDGE, 

TONBRIDGE  WELLS. 

LONDON  and  Ita  ENVIRONS. 


RICHMOND. 
HAMPTON  COURT, 
KINGSTON. 
REGENT'S  PARK, 
WINDSOR  CASTLE,  &e. 


*«*  Tlie  capital  expended  on  the  production  of  these  unifue  little  works,  is  not  far  short  of  Svtkk  Trovsano  Pounds  }  but,  from  the  very  liberal  support  received  from  the  public  at  large, 
\  proprietor  has  issued  them  at  alntoat  a»  low  a  price  at  (f  thep  were  without  Engravings,  (they  contain,  however,  upwards  of  1,000.  from  the  pencil  of  G.  W.  BONNER.)  andthi   * 


the  proprietoL 

become  STANDARD  LIBRARY  VOLUMES. 


.  BONNER.)  and  they  have  now 


The  following  have  also  been  published  In  aco2/ecleil/orm,  for  the  convenience  of  Travellers: — 

1. 


KIDD'S    PICTURESQUE   COMPANION  TO    TONBRIDGE   WELLS,    HASTINGS,    ST.   LEONARDS, 

EASTBOURNE.  &C.,  7«.  M.  bound. 


O    U  T    H    A    M 


P    T    O    N        AND 

handsomely  bound,  9s 
3. 


THE        ISLE       OF       WIGHT, 


BRIGHTON,    WORTHING,    BOGNOR,    LEWES,     AND    LITTLEH  A  MPTON, 

sewed,  4t.  6d. ;  or  handsomely  bonnd.  Si, 
4.' 

MARGATE,      RAMSGATE,      AND      BROADSTAIRS, 

130  Engravlngi,  9i.  boond. 


THE  PRINCIPAL  WATERINGPLACES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  2  vols,  neatly  bound,  1/.  8*.  ed. ;  or, 

handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  gilt  edges.  U.  10«.  6^ 
*»*  Either  of  these  Volumes  may  be  purchased  separatriy. 
A  Catalogue  of  W.  Kldd's  "Picturesque  Companions**  is  just  published,  and  may  be  had  GRATIS,  on  application  at  his  ofice.  14,  Chandos  Street. 


Just  published.  Part  III.,— MECHANICS.— Price  6d..  to  be 
continued  every  Fortnight,  of 

THE   LIBRARY  OP   POPULAR  INSTRUCTION  ; 
comprising  Elementary  Treatises  on  Sdentiflc  Subjects, 
divested  of  TechnlcaUUes.  and  adapted  to  all  degrees  of  intelli- 

Sence,  on  the  same  plan,  and  partly  translated  from  the  "  Bib- 
lotheque  Populaire.*'  published  by 

M.  Arago  M.  GeoiRroy  St.  Hllalre 

J.  P.  de  Beranger  De  Jussleu 

Ihike  de  Bassano  Las  Cases 

Count  Alex,  de  la  Borde        Orfila 
F.  Carier  Parisot 

£.  Duchatalet  Vlllerme 

C.  Dupin  AJasson  de  Grandsagne. 

Gay.Lussac 
And  other  distinguished  Statesmen  and  Philosophers  in  Paris. 
Edited  by  Dr.  J.  P.  LITCHFIELD. 
PART  I.— THE  ELEMENTS  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 
PART  II.^OUTLINES  OF  GEOLOGY. 
NOTICE. 
In  offering  this  Library  to  the  British  public,  the  Proprietors 
beg  to  remark  that  they  have  been  Induced  to  enter  upon  its 
publication  partly  In  consequence  of  the  eztraordhnary  success 
which  has  attended  the  "  Bibllotheque,**  published  by  the  above 
celebrated  men  in  France,  tmt  prinapally  from  the  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  a  similar  work  in  England.    Knowledge  has  been 
called  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  oirillxation ;  up  to  a  late  pe. 
flod  it  has  been  but  too  much  defaced  by  technicality,  and  the 
d^culUes  which  have  attended  Its  acquisition.    It  was  with  the 
desire  of  relieving  science  from  these  encumbrances  that  Dr.  Ar- 
nott.  Mr.  Babbage.  and  a  host  of  other  learned  and  excellent 
helpmate  men.  commenced  their  labours :  and  it  Is  as  a  humble 
but  honest  In  the  same  rineyard,  that  **  The  Library  of  Popular 
Instruction**  begins  its  career. 

In  the  course  of  their  publication,  the  Proprietors  Intend  to 
draw  hugely  from  the  parent  stock,  the  *'  Bibllotheque  Popu- 
lalre.**  A  literal  translation  of  this  work  would  be  inexpedient, 
becaute  of  its  purely  national  character,  and  because  also  of  the 
different  opinions  entertained  on  particular  points  by  the  learned 
of  both  countries.  On  some  subjects,  as  geology,  loology.  &c.. 
entirely  new  treatises  will  be  written.  In  that  of  soology.  for  in^ 
■tance,  the  principles  of  the  sciences  will  be  first  explained,  and 
then  again  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  history  and  habits  of 
animals.  In  the  hope  that,  by  mixing  the  "  dulce  et  utile,"  the 
subject  will  be  divested  of  mneh  of  Ha  dryness,  and  rendeivd  more 
inviting  and  easy  of  comprehension. 

"The  Library  of  Popular  Instmetlon"  will  be  published  ra. 
ffulariy  every  Fortnight,  at  6d.  each  Part. 

Published  by  Sparrow  and  Co..  at  the  Bell's  Weekly  Magatine 
oOoe,  11  Crane-court,  Fleet-street. 


IITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTS  of  every  Description 
■*  executed  in  the  best  style  of  the  art.  at  the  EsUblishment 
of  Day  and  Haye.  Lithographers  to  the  King,  No.  17,  Gate- 
street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. — Day's  Patent  Lithographic  presses. 
Stones  and  every  requisite  material  used  In  the  art  are  also  sup- 
plied  at  this  Establishment.  Presses  and  Stones  leal  and  for- 
warded to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 


Price  41. 66.  doth  lettered, 
lllostrated  Ediaon  of 

DR.  AIKIN'S  CALENDAR  OF  NATURE  ;  or  NA- 
TURAL HISTORY  OF  EVfe^RY  MONTH  IN  THE 
YEAR.  With  cttU  from  Drawings  by  George  Catllemore. 
Also  a  few  additions  to  the  text,  by  a  Fellow  of  the  Lionaeau 
and  Zoological  Societies. 

*'  Never  were  tlie  months  more  sweetly  illnstrated."— Lite- 
rary Gaxette,    M«irch  22. 

'*  A  beautiful  little  book,  which  we  can  warmly  recommend 
to  every  lover  of  nature."— Lofufew's  Oardener't  Magazine, 
No.  49. 

Published  by  John  Vivian  Voorst,  No.  S.  Paternoster  Row. 
three  doors  from  Cbeaptide. 
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and  the  FINE  ARTS ;  Sixteen  large  Quarto  Pages.  Price  Three- 
pence :  published  every  Saturday. 

The  Proprietors  have  great  pleasure  In  informing  the  Public 
that,  the  extreme  lowness  of  price  originally  fixed  00  this  Maga- 
sine  has  had  the  desired  effect  of  ensuring  a  large  circulation, 
which  already  amounts  to 

10^00  WBBKIiY 
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To  afford  fkcility  to  Advertisers,  the  following  Scale  op 
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By  A  MASTER  TAILOR. 

PubUshed  by  Sparrow  and  Co.,  II.  Crane  Court,  and  told  by 
Berger.  Holywell  Street.  Strand;  Strange.  Paternoster  Row; 
Purkess.  Compton.  Street ;  Clements,  Little  Pultney  Street ; 
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DOCTOR  COMICUS. 
No  I.  of  the  Fourth  Edition,  improved.    To  be  illustrated  with 
Fifteen  humonrous  coloured  Engrarings.    Complete  In  Seven- 
teen Numbers.    Price  Sixpence  each. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  DOCTOR  COMICUR; 
or.  THE  FROLIC KS  OF  FORTUNE.  A  Comic  Satirical 
Poem,  for  the  Squeamish  and  the  Queer.  In  Twelve  Cantos,  by 
a  Modem  Syntax. 

**  I'll  to  be  happy,  be  content, 

Nor  break  with  care  my  sleeps : 
BUss,  like  a  shadow,  run  or  stand. 
The  self  same  distance  keeps.** 
From  grave  to  gay.  fVom  lively  to  severe. 
*'  We  have  seen  the  fint  Part  of  Doctor  Comlcus.  many  pas. 
sages  of  which  strongly  remind  us  of  poor  Combe's  style  In  his 
celebrated  Peregrinations  of  **  Doctor  Syntax."— BWMsA  Tro- 
veUer. 
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tiETTERS  TO  SUCH  OF  TRB  I.OVESS  OF 
KNOIXTLBDOE  AS  HAVB  NOT  RBOBZVBD 
A  CIJkSSIOAXi  EDUCATION. 

Letter  IV. 

OM  THE  GENII  OP  THE  GREEKS  AND  ROMANS,  AND 
THE  SPIRIT  THAT  WAS  SAID  TO  HAVE  WAITED  ON 
SOCRATES. 

The  angelical  or  middle  beings  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  are  called  by  the  common  name  of  Genii, 
though  the  term  is  not  correct ;  for  the  Greeks  were 
unacquainted  with  the  word  Genius.  Their  spirit  was 
called  a  Daemon ;  and  we  suspect  that  a  further  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  drawn  between  the  two  words,  for  a 
reason  which  will  be  seen  by  and  by.  The  ill  sense  in 
whkh  Demon  is  now  taken,  originated  with  the  fathers 
of  the  Church ;  who  assuming  that  a  Pagan  Intelligence 
must  be  a  bad  one,  caused  the  word  to  become  synoni- 
DK>us  with  Devil.  But  there  are  few  things  more 
remarkable  than  the  abundant  use  which  the  Church 
made  of  the  speculations  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
and  the  contempt  with  which  indiscreet  members  of  it 
have  treated  them.  Take  away  the  subtieties  of  the 
platonic  theology  from  certain  sects  of  Christians,  and 
their  very  orthodoxy  would  tumble  to  pieces. 

Damon,  if  it  be  dtrived,  as  most  of  the  learned  think, 
from  a  word  signifying  to  know  by  inquiry,  and  the 
root  of  which  signifies  a  torch,  may  be  translated  the 
Snlightened;  or,  simply,  a  light  or  intelligence.  A 
blessed  spirit,  eternally  increasing  in  knowledge  or  illu- 
mination (which  some  think  will  be  one  of  its  beatitudes] 
gives  an  enlarged  sense  of  the  word  Daemon. 

Plato  certainly  had  no  ill  opinion  of  his  Daemon,  even 
when  the  intelligence  was  acting  in  a  manner  which 
the  vulgar  pronounced  to  be  evil,  and  upon  which  the 
phUosopher  has  delivered  a  sentiment  equally  profound 
and  humane.  The  followmg  may  be  regarded  as  a 
summary  of  his  notions  about  the  spiritual  world. 
Taking  up  the  religion  of  his  country,  as  proclaimed  by 
Hesiod  and,  others,  and  endeavouring  to  harmonize  it 
with  reason,  he  conceived,  that  agreeably  to  the  ranks 
and  gradations  which  we  fancy  in  nature,  there  must 
be  intermediate  beings  between  men  and  gods,  the  gods 
themselves  being  far  from  the  top  of  spirituality.  We 
have  already  stated  his  opinions  on  that  subject.  Next 
to  the  Gods  came  the  Daemons,  who  partook  of  their 
divinity  mixed  with  what  he  called  the  soul  of  the 
world,  and  minbtered  round  about  them  as  well  as  on 
earth :  in  fact,  were  the  angels  of  the  Christian  system 
but  a  little  more  allied  to  their  superiors.  "What 
other  philosophers  called  Daemons,"  says  the  devout 
pUtonical  Jew  Philo,  "  Moses  usually  called  Angels.'** 
Next  to  Daemons,  but  farther  apart  from  them  than 
Demons  were  from  the  Gods,  and  yet  partaking  of  the 
angelical  office,  were  Heroes,  or  spirits  clothed  in  a 
light  etherial  body  and  partaking  still  more  of  the  soul 
of  the  world  i  perhaps  the  souls  of  men  who  had  been 
heroical  on  earth,  or  sent  down  to  embody  them  to  that 
end.  And  lastly  came  the  souls  of  men  which  were 
the  famtest  emanation  of  the  Deity,  and  clogged  with 

*  Ovs  oXXoi  ^iXoff^fOf  8a)/i09«(,  aJy*\ws  Mw^s  »u^»9 
fH/ut^iy. — Philo  Judaua  Opera  Omn.  vol.  i.  page  263. — 
There  it  good  reaton  to  b«Ueve  that  Dionytlut,  the  pretended 
Arcopagite.  who  is  the  great  aothority  with  writeri  apon  the 
aagelical  nalore  wat  a  platonixing  ChrUtiaa  of  the  school  of 
Alexandria.  If  so,  there  is  no  saying  bow  far  wa  are  not 
Indebted  fur  oar  ordinary  notions  of  angels  themselves  to  Plato, 
nor  Indeed  bow  far  the  Cbristian  and  Jewish  angel  and  th« 
Dttmon  of  the  Greeks  are  not  one  and  the  same  spirit :  for  It  is 
Impossible  to  say  bow  much  of  the  Jewish  Cabbala  is  not  Alex- 
aadrlan.  On  the  other  band,  the  Plalonists  of  that  citv  mised 
«p  their  dogmas  with  the  Oriental  philosophy,  so  that  the  angel 
comes  roand  again  to  the  £ast,  and  Is  traceable  to  Persia  and 
ladla.  Nothing  of  all  tbU  need  sbake  biro :  for  It  U  in  tbe  heart 
aad  hopes  of  man  that  bit  nest  is  foand.  Plato's  angal,  Py  tba. 
tQras'r,?bllo's,  Zoroaster's  and  Jeremy  Taylor's,  are  all  'lie  saoM 
•firit  andcr  diOtraal  names;   and  those  whc  would   ot«  hte 

•VARSOW  AN*  CO.  CRAKS  C0I;RT. 


earthly  clothing  in  addition  to  the  mundane  nature  of 
their  spirits.* 

The  chiefs  among  these  spiritual  beings  were  very 
like  the  gods,  and  often. mistaken  for  them;  which  is 
said  to  have  given  them  great  satisfaction !  It  is  upon 
the  strength  of  this  fancy  that  attempts  were  made  to 
account  for  the  stories  of  the  gods,  and  their  freaks 
upon  earth ;  for  Daemons,  any  more  than  Angels,  were 
not  incapable  of  a  little  aberration.  The  supposed 
visits,  for  instance,  of  Jupiter  down  to  earth,  when  he 
came 

"  Now,  like  a  raro.  fair  Helle  to  penrart, 
Kow,  like  «  bnll,  Curopa  to  withdraw," 

were  the  work  of  those  spirits  about  him,  who  may 
truly  be  cdled  the  Jovial,  and  who  delighted  in  bearing 
his  name,  as  a  Scottish  clan  does  that  of  its  chieftain. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  pious  indignation  of 
Plutarch  at  the  indiscreet  tales  of  the  poets.  It  is  re- 
markable, that,  according  to  Plato,  these  satellites  en- 
circled their  master  precisely  in  the  manner  of  the  an- 
gelical hierarchies.  "  But  how  different,"  it  may  be 
said,  "were  their  natures!"  Not,  perhaps,  quite  so 
much  so  as  may  be  fancied.  We  have  already  hinted 
a  resemblance  in  one  point;  and  in  others,  the  ad- 
vantage has  not  always  been  kept  on  the  proper  side. 
Milton's  angels,  when  they  let  down  the  unascendable, 
heavenly  staircase  to  embitter  the  agonies  of  Satan,  did 
a  worse  thing  than  any  recorded  of  the  Jupiters  and 
Apollos.  We  must  be  cautious  how,  in  attributing  one 
or  two  virtues  to  a  set  of  beings,  we  think  we  endow 
them  with  all  the  rest. 

Daemons  were  not,  as  some  thought  them,  the  souls 
of  men.  The  latter  had  the  honour  of  assisting  Dae- 
mons, but  were  a  separate  class.  Indeed,  according  to 
Plato,  the  word  Soul  might  as  well  have  been  put  for 
Man,  in  opposition  to  Spirit;  for  he  held  that  the  hu-  . 
man  being  was  property  a  soul,  using  the  body  only  as 
an  instrument.  Nor  was  this  soul  the  guardian  angel 
or  daemon,  though  sometimes  called  a  daemon  by  reason 
of  its  superiority,  but  man  himself.  It  was  immortal, 
pre-existent ;  and  the  object  of  virtue  was  to  restore  it 
to  its  former  state  of  beatitude  in  certain  regions  of 
light,  from  which  it  had  fallen.  This,  among  other 
doctrines  of  Plato,  has  been  a  fiavourite  one  with  the 
poets ;  and  would  appear  to  have  been  seriously  enter- 
tamed  by  one  of  the  present  day.f  "What  difficulty  it 
clears,  or  what  trouble  it  takes  away,  we  cannot  see. 
Progression  is  surely  a  better  doctrine  than  recovery ; 
especially  if  we  look  upon  evil  as  partial,  fugitive,  and 
convertible,  like  a  hard  substance  to  good.  Besides, 
we  should  take  the  whole  of  our  species  with  us,  and 
not  always  be  looking  after  our  own  lost  perfections. 

The  Guardian  Daemons  assigned  to  man,  came  out  of 
the  whole  of  these  orders  indiscriminately.  Their 
rank  was  proportioned  to  the  virtue  ana  intelligence 
of  the  individual.  Plotinus  and  others  had  guardian 
Daemons  of  a  very  high  order.  The  Daemon  of  Socrates 
is  said  to  have  been  called  a  God,  because  it  was  of  the 
order  that  were  taken  for  Gods.  It  was  the  business  of 

properly  most  know  as  mnch,  or  they  cannot.  Henry  Moore 
and  others,  who  may  be  emphatically  styled  onr  Angelical  Doc. 
tors,  avowedly  ondertook  to  unite  tbe  Platonic,  Pythagorean, 
and  Cabalistic  opinion.  (See  Enaeld's  AbridgmeDt  of  Brucker.) 
It  is  troe  they  derived  them  all  from  the  Hebrew;  which  is 
about  as  much  as  if  they  had  said  that  tbe  Egyptians  were  skilled 
in  all  the  learning  of  Moees,  instead  of  Moses  In  all  the  learning 
of  tbe  Egyptians. 

*  Dsmons  and  heroes  were  the  angels  andsainto  of  tbe  Catho- 
lic hierarchy.  They  had  their  chapels,  alUrs,  feasU,  and  domes, 
tic  worsbip,  precisely  in  the  same  spirit:  and  the  souls  of  Ibo 
departed  were  from  time  to  time  added  to  the  list.  (See  tbe 
Abb^  Banler's  Mytbology  and  Fables  of  tbe  Ancients,  explained 
from  History,  vol.  Hi.  p.  434.)  Tbe  Heroines  were  the  femala 
saints.  We  make  tbis  renurk  in  no  ironical  spirit,  thonth  tb« 
Abb^woald  not  thank  ■•  for  it. 
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this  spiritual  attendant  to  be  a  kind  of  soul  in  addition. 
The  soul,  or  real  man,  governed  the  animal  part  of  us ; 
and  the  Daemon  governed  the  soul.  He  was  a  tutor 
accompanying  the  pupil.  If  the  pupil  did  amiss  it  was 
not  the  tutors  fiault.  He  lamented,  and  tried  to  mend  U, 
perhaps  by  subjecting  it  to  some  misery  or  even  vice. 
The  process  in  this  case  is  not  very  clear.  Good 
Daemons  appear  sometimes  to  be  distinct  from  bad 
ones,  sometimes  to  be  confounded  with  them.  The 
vulgar  supposed,  with  the  Jesuit  who  wrote  the  "  Pan- 
theon," that  every  person  had  two  Demons  assigned 
to  him,  one  a  good  daemon  who  incited  him  to  virtue, 
the  other  a  bad  one  who  prompted  him  "  to  all  manner 
of  vice  and  wickedness."*  But  the  benign  logic  of 
Plato  rejected  a  useless  malignity.  Evil  when  it  came, 
was  supposed  to  be  for  a  good  purpose ;  or  rather  not 
being  of  a  nature  to  be  immediately  got  rid  of,  it  was 
turned  to  good  account ;  and  man  was  ultimately  the 
better  for  it.  The  daemon  did  everything  he  could  to 
exalt  the  intellect  of  his  change,  to  regulate  his  passions, 
and  perfect  his  nature  throughout;  in  short,  to  teach 
his  soul,  as  the  soul  aspired  to  teach  the  body ;  and 
what  is  remarkable,  though  he  could  not  supply  fate 
itself,  he  is  said  to  have  supplied  things  fortuitous ; 
that  is  to  say,  "  to  give  us  a  chance,"  as  we  phrase  it, 
and  put  us  in  the  way  of  shaping  what  we  were  to 
suppose  was  rough  hewn.  This  was  reversing  the 
Shakspearian  order  of  Providence,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
giving  it  a  new  meaning ;  for  we,  or  the  untaught  part 
of  us,  and  fate,  might  be  supposed  to  go  blindly  to  the 
same  end,  did  not  our  intelligence  keep  on  the  alert. 

There's  a  cUvin/^  that  shapes  onr  ends. 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  will.* 

If  all  this  is  not  much  clearer  than  attempts  to  ex- 
plain such  matters  are  apt  to  be,  and  if  the  parts  of 
.Plato's  theology  (which  were  derived  from  the  na^ 
tional  creed)  do  littie  honour  sometimes  to  the  general 
spirit  of  it,  which  was  his  own,  there  is  something 
at  all  times  extremely  elevating  in  his  aspirations 
after  the  good  and  beautiful.  St.  Augustin  complained 
that  the  reading  of  Plato  made  him  proud.  We  do 
believe  that  it  is  impossible  for  readers  of  any  enthu- 
thiasm  to  sit  long  over  some  of  his  writings,  (the  Banquet 
for  instance)  and  not  feel  an  imusual  exaltation  of 
.  spirit, — a  love  of  the  good  and  beautiful,  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  in  honour  of  human  nature.  But  there  is 
no  danger,  we  conceive,  provided  we  correct  this  poet- 
ical state  of  self-aspiration  with  a  remembrance  of  the 
admonitions  of  Christianity, — the  sympathy  with  our 
fellow-creatures.  The  more  hope  we  have  of  ourselves 
under  that  correction,  the  more  we  shall  have  of  others. 

The  great  point  is  to  elevate  ourselves  by  elevating 
humanity  at  large. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  make  of  the  Daemon 
of  Socrates.  It  is  dear  that  he  laid  claim  to  a  special 
consciousness  of  this  attendant  spirit — a  sort  of  reve- 
lation, that,  we  believe,  had  never  before  been  vouch- 

*  See  the  Pantheon  attributed  to  Mr.  Tooke.  Tooke's 
Pantheon  is  a  rtfadmenio  of  King's  Pantheon,  which  was  a 
translation  ftrom  a  Jesuit  of  tbe  name  of  Pomey.  It  contains 
••  in  every  pac«»  an  elaborate  calnmnv,"  says  Mr.  Baldwin 
*•  upon  tbe  Gods  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  in  the  coarsest  Ibongbts 
and  words  that  taverns  could  furnish,  llie  author  seems  con- 
tinually haunted  by  tbe  fear  that  bis  pupil  mh(ht  prefer  the 
religion  of  Jupiter  to  the  religion  of  Christ."— Baldwin's  Pots- 
theont  preface,  p.  S.  This  philosophical  mytbologist  is  of  opi. 
nlon  that  there  was  no  ground  for  frar  of  that  sort.  We  have 
observed  elsewbere  how  Tittia  the  voung  readers  of  Tooke  think 
of  the  abuse  at  all :  but  if  theyhad  any  sense  of  it,  undoubtedly 
Itfoes  in  Jupiter's  favour.  We  believe  there  is  one  thing  wblcb 
is  not  lost  upon  them ;  and  that  is,  the  affected  horror  and  secret 
delight  with  which  the  Jesuit  dwells  apon  certain  vagaries  of  the 
gayer  deities.  Besides,  be  paints  sometimes  in  gotj^,  admirinf 
•amest;  and  then  tbe  boys  attend  to  bim'as  gravely.  See  for 
instance  the  beginning  of  bis  chapter  on Venna ;  which  If  we  read 
oaee  at  schootf  wc  raid  a  thoaaand  tlmta,  coasparing  it  with  tba 
cogravhsg. 

t  See  Jurfor^a  md  Syimkm^t  TrmtUHmm  of  PIO;  vol*  U 
<.  If .  and  vol  2.  p.  SOS. 
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tafed.  The  spirit  gave  him  intimittions  rather  what 
to  avoid  than  to  do ;  for  the  Platonists  tell  us,  that 
Socrates  was  led  by  his  own  nature  to  do  what  was 
right ;  but  out  of  the  fervour  of  his  desire  to  do  it, 
was  liable  to  be  mistaken  in  the  season.  For  instance, 
he  had  a  tendency  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  to 
all  men  indiscriminately ;  and  h^re  the  Demon  would 
sometimes  warn  him  off,  that  he  might  not  waste  his 
philosophy  upon  a  fool.  This  was  at  least  an  ingenious 
and  mortif}'ing  satire.  But  \)\e  spirit  interfered  also 
on  occasions  that  seem  very  trifling,  though  accordant 
with  the  office  assigned  to  him  by  Plato  of  presiding 
over  fortuitous  events.  Socrates  was  going  one  day 
to  see  a  friend  in  company  with  some  others,  when 
he  made  a  sudden  halt,  and  told  them  that  his  Daemon 
had  advised  him  not  to  go  down  that  street,  but  to 
chuse  another.  Some  of  them  turned  back,  but  others 
persbting  in  the  path  before  them  ''  on  purpose,  as 
'twere,  to  confute  Socrates  his  Diemon,"  encountered  a 
herd  of  muddy  swine,  and  came  home  with  their 
clothes  all  over  dirt.  Charillus,  a  musician,  who  had 
come  to  Athens  to  see  the  philosopher  Cebes,  got  es- 
pecially mudded,  so  that  now  and  then,  fAyt  Plutarch, 
"  he  and  iiis  fHends  would  think  in  merriment  on  So- 
crates his  Demon,  wondering  that  it  never  forso jk  the 
man,  and  that  heaven  took  such  particular  care  of 
him."*  It  was  particular  enough  in  heaven,  to  be  sure,  to 
hbider  a  philosopher  from  having  his  drapery  damaged ; 
but  we  suppose  matters  would  have  been  worse,  had  he 
gone  the  way  of  the  inferior  flesh.  He  would  have 
made  it  worth  the  pigs  while  to  be  more  tragical. 

This  Demon  is  the  only  doubtful  thing  about  the 
character  of  Socrates,  for  as  to  the  common  miscon- 
ceptions of  him,  they  are  but  the  natural  conclusions  of 
vulgar  minds ;  and  Aristophanes,  who  became  a  traitor 
to  the  graces  he  had  learned  at  his  table,  and  conde- 
scended tc  encourage  the  misconceptions  in  order  to 
please  the  instinctive  jealousy  of  the  men  of  wit  and 
pleasure  about  town,  was  but  a  splendid  buffoon.  But 
when  we  reflect  that  the  wisdom  inculcated  by  So- 
crates was  of  a  nature  particularly  strait-for\\-ard  and 
practical,  this  supernatural  twist  in  his  pretensions  ap- 
pears the  more  extraordinary.  To  be  sure,  it  has  been 
well  argued,  that  no  men  are  more  likely  to  be  put  out 
of  their  reckoning  by  a  sudden  ^incursion  of  fancy  or 
demand  upon  their  belief,  than  those  who  are  the  most 
mechanical  and  matter-of-fact  on  all  other  points. 
They  are  not  used  to  it ;  and  have  no  grounds  to  go 
upon,  the  moment  the  hardest  and  driest  ones  are 
taken  from  under  them.  Plato  has  rendered  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  this  of  Socrates ;  but  then  we  have  the 
authority  of  Socrates  for  concluding,  that  Plato  put  a 
great  deal  in  his  head  that  he  never  uttered ;  and  the  So- 
crates of  Xenophon,  we  think,  the  practical  farmer  and 
housekee^,  might  not  be  supposed  incapable  of  yield- 
ing to  superstitious  delusion  out  of  a  defect  of  imagina- 
tion. Socrates  sometimes  reminds  us  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
He  was  a  Johnson  on  a  higher  scale,  healthier,  with 
more  self-command ;  and  instead  of  being  intemperate 
and  repenting  all  his  life,  had  conquered  his  passions, 
and  turned  them  into  graces  becoming  his  reason. 
Johnson  had  a  sturdy  every^day  good  sense,  and  wit 
and  words  to  impress  it ;  but  it  was  only  persuasion  in 
him :  in  Socrates  it  was  persuasion  and  practice.  Now 
Johnson  had  a  strong  tendency  to  be  moved  by  super- 
stitious impressions,  and  perplexities  from  within.  A 
sudden  action  of  the  bile,  not  well  understood,  or  taken 
as  a  moral  instead  of  a  physical  intimatioji,  would  give 
rise  to  some  painful  thoughts;  and  this  (which  is  a 
weakness  that  many  temperaments  given  to  reflection 
and  not  in  perfect  health,  have  found  it  necessary  to 
guard  againbv),  would  lead  him  into  some  superstitious 
practice  or  avoidance.  There  is  a  circumstance  related 
of  him,  very  like  this  one  of  Socrates ;  only  the  seden- 
tary, diseased,  dinner -loving  Englishman  made  a 
gloomy  business  of  it;  while  the  sturdy  gynmastic 
Athenian,  mastering  the  weakness  of  his  stomach, 
turned  the  superstition  on  his  side  into  an  elegance 
and  an  exaltation.  The  fact  we  allude  to  is,  that  John- 
son would  never  go  down  Cranboume  Alley,  or  some 
street  thereabout.  He  always  turned,  and  went  round 
about.  Had  he  been  gay  and  confident,  not  over- 
whelmed with  scrophula,  and  with  the  more  gloomy 
parts  of  his  creed,  he  might  have  sworn  as  Socrates 

♦See  the  .tory  m  relnled  hf  PluUrch,  and  translated  by 
Creech,  In  the  Moral*  b/p  »eveml  Hand$.  Vol.  II.  p.  287.  The 
■^t  preferred  ^y  the  philosopher  mw  "  Tmnkmaker.street,  and 
tte  fktal  ooe  "Grareri-row"  aaxa  Creech,  "  near  the  GuUdhaU.* 


did,  that  it  was  his  Guardian  Angel  that  told  him  not  to 
go  that  way.  Had  it  been  Jeremy  Taylor — Jeremy  the 
amiable  and  the  handsome,  the  Sir  Charles  Qrandison 
of  Christianity,  who,  with  equal  comfort  to  his  secu- 
rity, pronounced  a  panegyric  upon  a  wedding-ring,  or  a 
description  of  eternal  torments  (so  much  can  supersti- 
tion pervert  a  sweet  nature) — he,  if  he  had  thought  he 
had  an  intimation  from  within,  would  have  infallibly 
laid  it  to  the  account  of  the  prettiest  angel  of  the  skies. 
Was  it  something  of  a  like  vanity  in  Socrates,  (too 
superior  to  his  fellows,  not  to  fall  into  some  disadvan- 
tage of  that  sort)  ?  or  vms  it  an  unhealthy  movement 
within  him,  happily  turned?  or  was  it  a  joke,  which 
was  to  be  taken  for  senous,  by  those  who  liked?  or  did 
it  arise  from  one  of  those  perplexities  of  not  knowing 
what  to  conclude,  to  which  the  greatest  minds  may  be 
subject  when  they  attain  to  the  end  of  their  experience, 
and  stand  between  the  known  world  and  the  un- 
known ?  or  lastly,  was  it  owing  (as  we  fear  is  most 
likely)  partly  to  a  superstition  retained  from  his  nurse, 
and  partly  to  a  determination  to  construe  an  occa- 
sional fancy,  thus  warranted,  into  a  conscious  certainty, 
and  so  turn  his  interest  with  heaven  to  the  account  of 
his  eflfect  among  men  ?  Such,  we  fear,  is  the  most 
reasonable  conjecture,  and  such  we  take  to  be  the 
general  impression;  though  with  a  delicacy,  equally 
singular  and  creditable  t  o  them,  mankind  (with  rare 
exceptions)  seem  to  have  agreed  to  say  as  little  about 
the  matter  as  possible,  chusing  rather  to  give  so  great  a 
man  the  benefit  of  their  ignorance,  than  lose  any  part  of 
their  reverence  for  his  wis4om.  One  thing  must  not  be 
forgotten ;  that  this  pretension  to  an  unusual  sense  of 
his  attendant  spirit  assisted  in  getting  him  into  trouble. 
He  was  accused  of  introducing  false  gods, — a  singular 
charge,  which  shows  how  much  the  opinion  of  a  guar- 
dian deity  had  gone  out  of  use.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
argued  (with  a  true  look  of  feeling,  and  which  must 
afterwards  have  had  great  effect,)  that  it  waa  not  his 
fault  if  he  beheld  in  omens  and  intimations  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  his  guardian  angel,  and  not  merely 
the  omens  themselves.  That  he  did  believe  in  the 
latter  somehow  or  other,  is  generally  admitted. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  this  is  the  only  story 
of  a  good  Demon  that  has  come  down  to  us  in  the 
records  of  antiquity.  Some  philosophers  had  theirs 
long  afterwards;  but  these  were  evident  imitations. 
Stories  of  Bad  Demons,  according  to  the  vulgar  notion, 
arc  more  numerous.  Two  are  to  be  found  in  the  life 
of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana.  Another  is  in  Pausanus,  and 
a  third  is  the  famous  one  of  Brutus.  These  ii\juri- 
ous  persons  were  seldom  however  bad  by  nature. 
They  become  so  from  ill-usage,  being,  in  fact,  the  souls 
of  men  who  had  been  ill-treated  when  alive. 

{To  be  concluded  in  a  future  paper,) 


Tinn  WBEK   IN  JUNE. 

SWARMING   OF   BEES.      INTENSE  INTEREST  THEY  TAKB 
IN  THEIR   "queen." 

June,  for  reasons  mentioned  in  the  following  article,  is 
a  favourite  period  with  the  bees,  especially  towards  the 
middle  of  it.  While  the  reader  is  perusing  this  article, 
he  may  imagine  myriads  of  them  gathering  their 
swarms,  and  fillmg  the  lazy  summer  air  with  their 
bummg  notes.  They  are  a  strange,  mysterious  peo- 
ple, as  singular  to  us  as  we  should  be  to  them  if  their 
faculties  enabled  them  to  investigate  us.  Their  attach- 
ment to  their  queen,  or  rather  mother  (for  she  is  lite- 
rally the  parent  of  the  nation !)  is  evinced  in  a  manner 
deeply  interesting,  and  shows  a  love  for  her,  or  de» 
nendance  upon  her,  perhaps  both,  of  a  nature,  the  par- 
ticular causes  of  which  have  yet  but  imperfectly  been 
discerned.  The  application  to  her  of  the  title  of  queen, 
and  the  use  of  the  words  princesses,  royal  family,  &c., 
are  founded  on  a  very  imperfect  analogy.  It  would  be 
less  objectionable  to  call  her  queen-mother,  and  even 
then  the  resemblance  of  the  bee  queen-mother  to  the 
human  one  would  be  very  partial.  To  make  it  com- 
plete, it  would  be  necessary  that  the  latter  should  be 
the  absolute  parent  as  well  as  mistress  of  the  whole 
tribe, — that  Queen  Henrietta  for  instance,  or  Queen 
Catherine  de  Medici,  should  have  been  literally  the 
mother  and  producer  of  all  England  or  France!  and 
produce  from  12  to  20,000  children  a  season ! ! 

However  populous  (says  Dr.  Bevan)  a  stock  of  bees 
may  be  in  the  autumn,  its  numbers  are  greatly  re- 
duced during    wmter,  perhaps  about  six    or  seven 


eighths.  This  lots  is  more  than  replaced  in  the  tpnrig; 
by  the  amazing  fecundity  of  the  queen.  Hence  arisei 
a  disposition  to  throw  off  swarro^  which,  of  coarse, 
will  issue  more  or  less  frequently,  more  or  leas  early 
and  in  greater  or  less  force,  according  to  the  temperaturt 
of  the  season,  tbe  fertility  of  th<*  queen^  t  lie  populoua* 
ness  of  the  stock,  and  the  attention  that  tutt  been  paid 
to  early  feeding.  n 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  most  advantag^us  time  for  a  twarm  to  be 
thrown  off  is  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
June.  This  period  comprehends  the  grand  harvest- 
season  of  the  honeyed  race.  After  the  scythe  has  cut 
down  the  flowers  which  adorn  our  meadows  and  yi^ 
the  bees  such  a  plentiful  supply  of  honey  and  farina, 
there  is  a  very  manifest  relaxation  in  their  activHy  i 
their  excursions  are  not  only  much  less  extensive,  onft 
less  frequent,  although  the  weather  be  in  all  respects 
propitious.  Swarms  that  issue  much  earlier  than  the 
time  1  have  specified,  are  apt  to  be  small ;  and  shouki 
bad  weather  succeed,  feeding  will  be  necessary,  to  pre- 
vent famine. 

•  •  •  •  «i 

The  following  it  the.  enumeration  of  the  signs  off 
swarming. 

1st.  Clustering  or  hanging  out,  if  taken  singly,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  fallacious  symptom,  but  when  con* 
joined  with  other  indications,  it  maybe  considered  as  a 
sign  of  svTarming. 

2nd.  The  drones  being  visible  in  greater  numben 
than  usual,  and  in  great  commotion,  especially  in  the 
afternoon. 

3rd.  The  inactivity  of  the  working  bees,  who  neither 
gather  honey  nor  forina,  though  the  morning  be  sunny 
and  the  weather  altogether  inviting.  Reaumur  regarded 
this  as  the  most  indubitable  sign  of  preparation  for 
swarming. 

4th.  A  singular  humming  noise,  for  two  or  three 
nights  previous,  which  has  been  variously  described 
and  accounted  for.  It  cannot  alwaya  be  distinguished, 
unices  the  ear  be  placed  near  the  mouth  of  the  hive ; 
the  sounds,  which  are  sharp  and  clear,  seem  to  proceed 
from  a  single  bee.  Some  suppose  the  noise  to  bt 
made  by  the  young  queen,  and  to  resemble  the  chip 
chip,  peep  peep,  or  the  tool  tool,  of  a  child's  penny 
trumpet,  but  not  so  loud ;  Mr.  Hunter  comivices  it  to 
the  lower  a  in  the  treble  of  the  piano  forte.  It 
is  readily  distinguishable  by  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  it.  Dr.  Evans  inquires,  is  it  the 
sound  emitted  by  the  perfect  queens  jon  emerging  from 
their  cells,  as  described  by  M.  Hubert  The  noise  ia 
sometimes  in  a  shrill,  at  other  times  in  a  deeper 
key ;  this  difference  in  the  intensity  of  the  tones  may 
arise  from  the  distance  whence  the  sound  proceeds,  or- 
may  be  intended  to  intimate  to  the  bees  tlie  respective 
ripeness  of  their  queens.  Butler  and  Woolridob 
ascribe  it  to  a  parfey  between  the  old  and  young 
queens,  the  latter  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive  requesting 
leave  to  emigrate,  and  the  former  answering  in  her  baaa 
note  from  the  top.  Wildm an  supposes  it  to  arise 
from  a  contest  betwixt  the  queens,  about  sallying 
forth ;  and  endeavours  to  account  for  its  less  frequtnc/ 
before  first  swarms,  from  the  young  chiefs  being  then 
in  their  embryo  state.  This,  however,  is  mere  hypa- 
thesis,  and  not  at  all  consonant  with  later  discoveries, 
particularly  those  of  Huber,  and  Dunbar. 

5th.  Unusual  silence  in  the  hive,  during  which  the  se- 
paratists are  supposed  to  be  taking  in  a  cargo  of  honey 
before  their  flight,  as  a  provision  against  bid  weather. 
Mr.  Hunter  opened  the  crops  of  some  bees  that  re- 
mained in  the  parent  hive  and  the  cropb  of  some  emi- 
grating bees,  when  he  found  the  latter  quite  fiill, 
whilst  the  former  contained  but  a  small  quantity. 

•  •  •  •  4t 

As  many  persons  doubt  the  queen* $  importance  to  the 
harmonious  union  of  a  svrarm,  I  shall  give  an  instance 
or  two,  to  show  how  essentially  necessary  her  presence 
is  to  produce  this  effect.  Dr.  Warder  being  desirous 
of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  bees  "  loyalty  to  thehr 
sovereign,  ran  the  hazard  of  destroying  a  swarm  for 
this  purpose."  Having  shaken  on  the  grass  all  the 
bees  fh>m  a  hive  which  they  had  only  tenanted  the  day 
before,  he  searched  for  the  queen,  by  stirring  amongst 
them  with  a  stick.  Having  found  and  placed  her,  vrith 
a  few  attendants  in  a  box,  she  was  taken  into  his  par- 
lour ;  where  the  box  being  opened,  she  and  her  at- 
tendants immediately  flew  to  the  window,  when  he 
clipped  off  one  of  her  wings,  returned  her  to  the  l^ox, 
and  confined  her  there  for  above  an  hour.  In  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  swarm  ascertained  the 
loss  of  their  queen,  and  instead  of  clustering  together 
in  one  social  mass,  they  diffused  themselves  over  a 
space  of  several  feet,  were  much  agitated,  and  uttered 
a  piteous  sound.  An  hour  afterwards  they  all  took 
flight,  and  settied  upon  the  hedge  where  they  had  first 
alighted,  after  leaving  the  parent  stock ;  but  instead  of 
hanging  together  like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  as  when  the 
queen  was  with  them,  and  as  swarms  usually  hanjr, 
they  extended  themselves  thirty  feet  along  the  edge,  in 
small  bunches,  of  forty,  fifty,  or  more.  The  queen  was 
now  presented  to  them,  when  all  quickly  gatiiered 
round  her,  with  a  joyful  hum,  and  formed  one  harmo- 
nious cluster.  At  night  the  Doctor  hived  them  again, 
and  on  the  following  morning  repeated  his  experiment, 
to  see  whether  the  bees  would  rise ;  the  queen  being 
in  a  mutilated  state,  and  unable  to  accompany  thero, 
they  surrounded  her  for  several  hours,  apparently  will- 
ing to  die  with  her  rather  than  desert  her  in  distress. 
The  queen  was  a  second  time  removed,  when  they 
spread  themselves  out  again,  as  though  searching  for 
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her:  her  repeated  restoration  to  them  at  different 
parts  of  their  circle,  produced  one  uniform  result, 
*'  and  these  poor  loyal  and  loving  creatures,  always 
marched  and  countermarched  every  way  as  the  queen 
vas  laid."  The  Doctor  persevered  in  these  experi- 
.ments,  till  after  five  days  and  nights  of  fasting,  they 
■n  died  of  famine,  except  the  queen,  who  lived  a  few 
hours  longer,  and  then  died.  The  attachment  of  the 
queen  to  the  worhmg  bees,  appeared  to  be  equally  as 
strong  as  their  attachment  to  her;  though  offered 
honey  on  several  occasions,  during  the  period  of  her 
•epantion  from  them,  she  constantly  refused  it,  "  dis- 
didning  a  life  that  was  no  life  to  her,  without  the  com- 
panj  of  those  which  she  could  not  have." 

•  •  •  •  • 

la  conibmation  of  the  evidence  of  the  queen's  im- 
l>ortance  to  the  well-being  of  the  community,  I  will  ad- 
vert to  some  experiments  of  Hubxb.  He  removed  a 
queen  from  one  of  his  hives ;  the  bees  were  not  imme- 
diately aware  of  it,  but  continued  their  labours,  watched 
over  Uie  young,  and  performed  the  whole  of  their  ordi- 
nary occupations.  In  a  few  hours  afterwards,  agitation 
commenced,  and  all  appeared  to  be  a  scene  of  tumult ; 
a  singular  humming  noise  was  heard,  the  bees  deserted 
fhetr  young,  and  rushed  over  the  surface  of  the  combs 
with  delirious  impetuosity.  On  replacing  the  queen, 
tranquillity  was  instantly  restored ;  and  from  what  will 
be  said  presently,  it  appeared  that  they  knew  her  in* 
dividual  person.  Huber  varied  this  experiment  with 
other  hives,  in  different  ways ;  instead  of  restoring  their 
6wn  queen,  he  tried  to  substitute  a  stranger  queen ;  the 
manner  of  her  reception  depended  upon  the  period  at 
which  she  was  Introduced.  If  twenty-four  hours  had 
elapsed  after  the  removal  of  the  queen,  the  stranger  wift 
well  received,  and  at  once  admitted  to  the  sovereignty 
i>f  the  hive.  If  not  more  than  eighteen  hours  had 
elapsed,  she  was  at  first  treated  as  a  prisoner,  but  after 
a  time  permitted  to  reign.  If  the  stranger  was  intro- 
duced within  twelve  hours,  she  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  an  impenetrable  cluster  of  bees,  and  com- 
monly died  either  from  hunger  or  privation  of  air.  It 
aopeared,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  these  experi- 
ments, that  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours  were  re- 
quired, for  a  colony  to  forget  its  sovereign,  and  that  if, 
before  the  lapse  of  that  period,  no  substitute  were 
presented,  they  set  about  constructing  royal  cells,  as 
■tated  in  page  22 ;  and  moreover,  that  if,  during  the 
time  they  were  so  occupied,  a  princess  was  so  brought 
to  them,  the  fabrication  of  royal  cells  was  instantly 
abandoned,  and  the  larvae  selected  to  occupy  them  were 
destroyed.  On  the  admission  of  a  welcome  stran- 
ger queen,  more  regard  is  shewn  her  at  first,  than  to  a 
restored  natural  queen, — at  least  there  are  more  con- 
spicuous demonstrations  of  it:  the  nearest  workers 
touch  her  vrith  their  antennae,  and  passing  their  pro- 
boscis over  every  part  of  their  body,  give  her  honey. 
In  the  cases  above  related,  the  bees  all  vibrated  their 
wings  at  once,  as  if  experiencing  some  agreeable  sensa- 
tions, and  ranged  themselves  in  a  circle  round  her. 
Otbers,  in  succession*  broke  through  this  circle,  and 
having  repeated  the  same  process,  of  touching  her 
with  their  antenns,  giving  her  honey  &c.,  formed 
themselves  into  a  cbcle  behind  the  others,  vibrating 
their  wings  and  keeping  up  a  pleasurable  hum.  These 
demonstrations  were  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  the  queen  beginning  to  move  towards  one 
part  of  the  whole  circle,  an  opening  was  made  through 
which  she  passed,  followed  and  surrounded  by  her  cus- 
tomary guard. 

aiRTH    DATS. 

'We  are  sorry  to  have  omitted  in  our  last  week's  birth- 
days the  name  of  Edward  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of 
Vaccination,  a  benefactor  to  his  species.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  born  at  Berkley  in  Glou- 
cestershire, May  27th,  (14th  O.  S.),  1749.  We  beUeve 
he  was  an  amiable  man  in  private,  and  a  successful  cul- 
tivator of  elegant  literature ;  but  we  cannot  recollect 
our  authorities.  Health  and  beauty  are  greatly  in- 
^bted  to  Jenner.  "  Sir,"  said  Platoff,  the  Hetman  of 
the  Cossacks  to  him,  when  the  Allied  Foreign  were  in 
England,  "  you  have  extinguished  the  most  pestilential 
disorder  that  ever  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Don." 

But  aL  the  world  are  indebted  to  him.  By  the  way, 
beauty  itself  began  what  science  perfected ;  for  inocu- 
lation was  introduced  into  Christendom  by  Lady  Macr 
Wortley  Montagu,  who  brought  it  from  Turkey. 

We  also  omitted  the  name  of  Albert  Durer,  the  father 
of  Art  in  Germany,  who  was  boro  at  Nuremberg,  June 
2nd,  (20th  May,  O.  S.),  1471,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
goldsmith.  Durer  was  quaint,  and  deficient  in  keeping, 
yet  earnest  in  detail,  picturesque,  and  not  without  the 
inspiration  of  true  genius,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  "  Me- 
lancholy the  mother  of  Invention,"  where  a  solemn 
female  is  looking  out  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse. I-Iis  genius  was  so  truly  German,  that  traces  of 
the  imitation  of  him  are  to  be  met  with  to  this  day,  as 
in  the  picturesque  quaint  beards  and  ai^usted  atutudesof 
Retscb.  Poor  Albert  had  a  wife  who  understood  no- 
thing about  "  Melancholy  the  Mother  of  Invention," 
and  tliought  she  could  not  add  enough  trouble  to  the 
painter's  existence.    She  was  a  shrew.    ''Tlie  ^ofe  of 


Durer,"  says  Mr.  DUsraeli,  "  compelled  that  great  ge- 
nius to  the  hourly  drudgery  of  his  profession,  merely  to 
gratify  her  own  sordid  profession.  In  despair,  Albert 
run  away  from  his  Tisiphone ;  she  wheedled  him  back ; 
and  not  long  afterwards  this  great  artist  fell  a  victim  to 
her  furious  disposition."  Curiositiei  of  Literature, 
(new  edition),  vol.  II.  p.  122. 

To-day  (22nd  of  May,  1688,  O.  S.;  is  the  birth-day 
of  Popef — the  finest  mimo/wre-poe*  of  familiar  life  that 
Europe  has  seen,  whether  for  fancy  pieces  or  port- 
raits. Alexander  Pope  was  born  in  Lombard  Street, 
where  his  father  was  a  linen-draper.  The  poet  was 
small,  sickly,  and  crooked ;  but  had  an  eye  and  face  of 
great  elegance ;  and  was  a  fine  gentleman,  as  exquisite 
•t  a  compliment  as  at  a  satire. 

June  5th,  (May  23rd,  1707,  O.  S.)  at  Rashult  m 
Sweden,  Cari  or  Charles  Von  Linn*,  better  known  by 
the  Latinized  name  of  Linnaeus,  the  great  naturalist 
and  botanist.  His  father  was  a  clergyman,  of  a  family 
of  peasants.  The  customs  of  Sweden  were  so  primi- 
tive at  that  time,  that  people  under  the  rank  of  nobi- 
lity had  no  surnames ;  and  by  a  sort  of  prophetic  in- 
clination, the  family  of  lAnnceut  had  designated  them* 
selves  from  a  favourite  linden  or  /tme-tree,  which  grew 
near  their  abode;  so  that  Carl  von  Linne  meant 
Charles  of  the  lAme^tree.  The  lime  was  not  unworthy 
of  being  his  godfather.  The  system  of  botany  which  he 
founded,  requires  more  than  an  abrupt  explanation  of 
it  to  do  it  justice ;  but  Linnaeus  viras  one  of  those  ori- 
ginal geniuses  who  saw  nature  in  a  new  as  well  as  true 
light ;  and  like  all  men  of  that  sort,  whose  pursuits  are 
gentle,  he  was  equally  enthusiastic  and  good-hearted. 
He  would  have  left  Sweden  when  young,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  encouragement  he  received  else- 
where, but  he  says  he  could  not,  for  he  was  "  in 
love."  His  love,  however,  was  more  the  reflection  of 
his  own  amiable  qualities  than  resulting  from  any  real 
merit  in  the  object;  for  his  wife  turned  out  to  be  a 
bad,  unfeeling  woman,  and  became  the  torment  of  him 
and  his  family. — His  eldest  daughter  discovered,  that 
the  nasturtium  had  the  property  of  emitting  sparks  of 
light  in  warm  summer  evenings. 

[We  have  just  had  a  very  apropos  little  manual  sent 
us  called  "  Clavis  Botanica— A  Key  to  the  Study  of  Bo- 
tany on  the  system  arranged  by  Linnaeus,"  printed  and 
published  by  Mr.  Fry  of  Houndsditch.'  It  is  a  delicate 
pigmy  book,  printed  on  straw-coloured  paper,  and  done 
up  in  rose-colour, — a  flower  in  itself;  and  it  has  the 
true  simplicity,  brevity,  and  easiness  of  an  elementary 
book,  so  that  a  lover  of  flowers  may  take  it  at  once  in 
hand,  and  really  learn  from  it  what  it  professes  to 
teach ;  which  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  all  books 
of  similar  pretensions.] 

June  9th,  (May  27th,  O.  S.  1265)  at  Florence, 
Dante  Alighieri,  the  greatest  poet  of  Italy.  Dante  is  a 
Christian  name,  a  contraction  of  Durante.  The  Italians 
have  always  been  fond  of  calling  people  by  their  Chris- 
tian instead  of  surnames ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  some  of 
their  famous  countrymen  have  come  down  to  us,  known 
almost  entirely  by  the  former ;  as  Rafael,  whose  sur- 
name vras  Sanzio;  and  Michael  Angelo,  who  was  a 
Buonarroti.  The  genius  of  Dante  is  admirable  for  a 
rare  union  of  the  austere  and  the  tender.  He  is  one 
of  the  great  primitive  poets  who  go  to  the  heart  of  a 
matter  by  dint  of  the  strongest  feelings  and  the 
simplest  words.  He  was  in  some  respects  however, 
not  inferior  to  the  violent  passions  of  his  time ;  and 
his  poem  of  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Heaven,  is  a  singular 
mixture  of  the  noblest  and  most  affecting  genius,  and 
the  most  partial  and  presumptuous  bigotry. 


ROMANOB  OF  REAXi  LIFE. 

XVII. — LADY  ARABELLA  STUART. 

Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  a  singular  and  affecting  instance 
of  the  sacrifice  of  a  human  being  to  state-policy,  was 
the  great-great-grand-daughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  by 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Margaret  with  the  Scot- 
tish house  of  the  Damleys,  Earl  of  Lennox.  By  this 
descent,  she  stood  next  iA  blood  royal  and  right  of 
inheritance,  to  her  cousin  James  the  First,  son  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  vrife  of  Lord  Damley,  in  case  that 
prince  had  no  issue ;  and  hence  arose  the  misfortunes 
so  interestingly  detailed  by  Mr.  D'Israeli  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  newly  published  Curiosities  of -Literature, 
With  the  latter  half  of  this  volume,  by  the  way,  com* 


mences  the  Second  Series  of  that  work, — a  portion  vrith 
which  the  public  are  less  acquainted  than  the  First, 
but  which,  if  our  memory  does  not  deceive  us,  is  even 
more  entertaining  and  curious  than  the  former  part 
Two  volumes  are  yet  to  make  their  appearance.  The 
whole  six  will  make  an  elegant  and  agreeable  addition  to 
every  library  that  can  afford  them,  being  in  fact  a  little 
worM,  in  themselves,  of  anecdote  and  miscellaneous 
literature. 

"The  Lady  Arabella,"  for  by  that  name  (says  Mr. 
D^ Israeli,)  she  is  usually  noticed  by  her  contemporaries, 
rather  than  by  her  maiden  name  of  Stuart,  or  by  her 
married  one  of  Seymou/,  as  she  latteriy  subscribed  her- 
self, was,  by  her  affinity  with  James  the  First,  and  our 
Elizabeth,  placed  near  the  throne  ;  too  near,  it  seems, 
for  her  happiness  and  quiet !  In  their  common  descent 
from  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  to  Henry  the 
Seventh,  she  was  cousin  to  the  Scottish  monaroh,  but 
boro  an  Englishwoman,  which  gave  her  some  advan- 
tage in  a  claim  to  the  throne  of  England.  "  Her 
double  relation  to  royalty,"  says  Mr.  Lodge,  "was 
equally  obnoxious  to  the  jealousy  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
timidity  of  James,  and  they  secretly  dreadedthe  sup- 
posed danger  of  her  having  a  Intimate  offspring." 
Yet  James  himself,  then  unmarried,  proposed  for  the 
husband  of  the  Lady  Arabella  one  of  her  cousins.  Lord 
Esme  Stuart,  whom  he  had  created  Duke  of  Lenox, 
and  designed  for  his  heir.  The  first  thmg  we  hear  of 
"  The  Lady  Arabella,"  concerns  a  marriage :  marriages 
were  the  incidents  of  her  life,  and  the  fatal  event  which 
terminated  it  was  a  marriage.  Such  was  the  secret 
spring  on  which  her  character  and  her  misfortunes  re- 
volved. 

This  proposed  match  was  desirable  to  all  parties ; 
but  there  was  one  greater  than  them  all,  who  forbad 
the  bans.  Elizabeth  interfered;  she  imprisoned  the 
Lady  Arabella,  and  vrould  not  deliver  her  up  to  the 
king,  of  whom  she  spoke  vrith  asperity,  and  even  vrith 
contempt.*  The  greatest  infirmity  of  Elizabeth  viras 
her  mysterious  conduct  respecting  the  succession  to 
the  English  throne  ;  her  jealousy  of  power,  her  strange 
unhappiness  in  the  dread  of  personal  neglect,  made  her 
avene  to  see  a  successor  in  her  court,  or  even  to  hear 
of  a  distant  one ;  in  a  successor  she  could  only  view  a 
competitor.  Camden  tells  us  that  she  frequently  ob- 
served that  "most  men  neglected  the  setting  sun," 
and  this  melancholy  presentiment  of  personal  neglect, 
this  political  coquette  not  only  lived  to  experience,  but 
even  this  circumstance  of  keeping  the  succession  un- 
settled, miserably  disturbed  the  queen  on  her  death- 
bed. Her  ministen,  it  appears,  harassed  her  when  she 
was  lying  speechless ;  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
which  has  hitherto  escaped  the  knowledge  of  her  nu- 
merous historians,  and  which  I  shall  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  disclosing  in  this  work. 

Elizabeth  leaving  a  point  so  important  always  pro- 
blematical, raised  up  the  very  evil  she  so  greatly 
dreaded ;  it  multiplied  the  aspirants,  while  every  party 
humoured  itself  by  selecting  its  own  claimant,  and 
none  more  busily  than  the  continental  powers.  One  of 
the  most  curious  is  the  project  of  the  Pope,  who,  in- 
tending to  put  aside  James  the  First,  on  account  of  his 
religion,  formed  a  chimerical  scheme  of  uniting  Ara- 
bella with  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Savoy ;  the  pretext, 
for  without  a  pretext  no  politician  moves,  vras  their 
descent  from  a  bastard  of  our  Edward  the  Fourth ;  the 
Duke  of  Parma  was,  however,  married ;  but  the  Pope, 
in  his  infallibility,  turned  his  brother,  the  Cardinal,  intq 
the  duke's  substitute,  by  secularizing  the  churchman. 
In  that  case  the  Cardinal  vrould  then  become  King  of 
England  in  right  of  this  lady  I  provided  he  obtained 
the  crown  !t 

We  might  conjecture  from  this  circumstance,  that 
Arabella  was  a  Catholic,  and  so  Mr.  Butler  has  recently 
told  us ;  but  I  know  of  no  other  authority  than  Dodd, 
the  Catholic  historian,  who  has  inscribed  her  namr 
among  his  party.  Parsons,  the  vrily  Jesuit,  was  so 
doubtful  how  the  lady,  when  young,  stood  disposed  to 
Catholicism,  that  he  describes  "  her  religion  to  be  as 
tender,  green,  and  flexible,  as  is  her  age  and  sex,  and 
to  be  wrought  hereafter,  and  to  be  settled  according  to 
fliture  events  and  times."  Yet,  in  1611,  when  she  was 
finally  sent  into  confinement,  one  well-informed  o^ 
court  affain,  vmtes,  "  that  the  Lady  Arabella  hath  not 
been  found  inclinable  to  popery. "X 

Even  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  was  not  unfriendly 
to  this  pi^istical  project  of  placing  an  Italian  Cardinal 

on  the  English  throne.  It  had  always  been  the  state 
interest  of  the  French  cabinet  to  favour  any  scH^ne 
which  might  preserve  the  realms  of  England  and  Scot- 
land as  separate  kingdoms.  The  manuscript  corre- 
spondence of  Charles  the  Ninth  vrith  his  ambassador  at 

•  A  circttinttance  which  we  dlncover  hy  a  Spanish  raemorial, 
when  o«r  James  the  Flrnt  wii«  nefocUtlnje  whh  the  cabinet  uf 
Madrid.  He  eomplain*  of  Elisabeth's  tcfatment  cf  him;  iha< 
the  qneen  refbted  to  eire  him  liit  lather's  estates  in  Cuxlaud 
nor  would  deliver  op  his  incie's  daoghter,  Arabella,  to  bfr  mar. 
rl«d  to  the  Dake  of  Lenox,  at  which  tim*  the  qoven  scao  pmtm- 
bras  wmjf  atperms  y  de  tumeko  detprtekta  amtrm  ei  4lcko  Rep 
de  Eseoda;  she  nsed  harsh  ^rords,  expresainf  mochconCcmpi  of 
the  kiag,^  Wimtoodrt  Jftas.  I.  4. 

t  See  a  very  enrions  letter,  CCXCIX.  of  Cardinal  de  Ostat, 
Vol.  y.  The  Catholic  interest  expected  to  faclliute  the  c<m. 
qnest  of  Sttfland  by  Joining  their  armies  with  those  of ''Ar belle." 
and  the  commentator  writes  that  this  English  lady  had  a  party, 
consisting  of  all  those  English  who  had  been  the  Jndges  or  the 


Mowed  enemies  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  the  nsothet  of  Jai 
First. 

t  Wlvvood^  MsiMrisl%  UL  tSl. 
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the  court  of  London,  V^hlch  I  have  seen,  tendi  solely 
to  this  great  purpose,  and  perhaps  it  was  her  French 
asd  Spanish  allies  which  finally  hastened  the  political 
martyrdom  of  the  Scottish  Mary. 

Thus  we  have  discovered  two  chimerical  hushands 
of  the  Lady  Arabella.  The  pretensions  of  this  lady  to 
the  throne  had  evidently  become  an  object  with  specu- 
lating politicians ;  and  perhaps  it  was  to  withdraw  her- 
self from  the  embarrassments  into  which  she  was 
thrown,  that,  according  to  De  Thou,  she  intended  tp 
marry  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  but  to 
the  jealous  terrors  of  Elizabeth,  an  English  Earl  4as 
not  an  object  of  less  magnitude  thtin  a  Scotch  Duke. 
This  is  the  third  shadowy  husband. 

When  James  the  First  ascended  the  English  throne, 
there  existed  an  anti-Scottish  party.  Hardly  had  the 
northern  monarch  entered  into  the  "  Land  of  Promise," 
when  his  southern  throne  was  shaken  by  a  foolish 
plot,  which  one  writer  calls  "  a  state  riddle ;"  it  in- 
volved Rawleigb,  and  unexpectedly  the  lady  Arabella. 
The  Scottish  monarch  was  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  Ara- 
bella was  to  be  crowned.  Some  of  these  silly  conspi- 
rators having  written  to  her,  requesting  letters  to  be 
addressed  to  the  King  of  Spain,  she  laughed  at  the 
letter  she  received,  and  sent  it  to  the  King.  Thus  for 
a  second  time  was  Arabella  to  have  been  Queen  of 
England.  This  occurred  in  1603,  but  was  followed  by 
no  harsh  measures  from  James  the  First. 

In  the  following  year,  1604,  I  have  discovered  that 
for  the  third  time  the  lady  was  offered  a  crown  I  "A 
great  ambassador  is  coming  Arom  the  King  of  Poland, 
whose  chief  errand  is  to  demand  my  Lady  Arabdla  in 
marriage  for  his  master.  So  may  your  princess  of  the 
blood  grow  a  great  queen,  and  then  we  shall  be  safe 
frpm  the  danger  qf  missupertcribing  lettertJ'*  This 
last  passage  seems  to  allude  to  something.  What  is 
meant  of  the  danger  of  superscribing  letters  V* 

If  this  royal  oflfer  were  made,  it  was  certainly  for- 
bidden. Can  we  imagine  the  refusal  to  have  come  from 
the  lady,  who,  we  shall  see,  seven  years  afterwards, 
complained  that  the  king  had  neglected  her,  in  not  pro- 
viding her  with  a  suitable  match  ?  It  was  thb  very 
time  that  one  of  those  butterflies,  who  quiver  on  the 
fair  flowers  of  a  court,  writes  that  "  My  Lady  Arabella 
spends  her  time  in  lecture  reading,  &c.,  and  she  will 
not  hear  of  marriage.  Indirectly  there  were  speeches 
used  in  the  recommendation  of  Count  Maurice,  who 
pretended  to  be  Duke  of  Guildres.  I  dare  not  attempt 
her.'*t  Here  we  find  another  princely  match  proposed. 
Thus  far,  to  the  Lady  Arabella,  crowns  and  husbands 
were  like  a  fairy  banquet  seen  at  moonlight,  opening  on 
her  sight,  impalpable  and  vanishing  at  the  moment  of 
approach. 

Arabella,  from  certain  circumstances,  was  dependant 
on  the  king's  bounty,  which  flowed  very  unequally ; 
often  reduced  to  great  personal  distress,  we  find  by  her 
letters,  "  that  "  she  prayed  for  present  money,  though 
it  should  not  be  annually."  I  have  discovered  that 
James  at  length  granted  her  a  pension.  The  royal 
favours,  however,  were  probably  limited  to  her  good 
behaviour.^ 

From  1G04  to  1608,  is  a  period  which  forms  a  blank 
leaf  in  the  story  of  Arabella.  In  this  last  year  this  un- 
fortunate lady  had  again  fallen  out  of  favour,  and,  as 
usual,  the  cause  was  mysterious,  and  not  known  even 
to  the  writer.  Chamberlain,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Ralph 
Winwood,  mentions,  "  The  Lady  Arabella's  business, 
whatsoever  it  was,  is  ended,  and  she  restored  to  her 
former  places  and  graces.  The  king  gave  her  a  cup- 
board of  plate,  better  than  200/.,  for  a  new  year's  gift, 
and  1000  marks  to  pay  her  debts,  besides  some  yearly 
addition  to  her  maintenance,  want  being  thought  the 
cbiefest  cause  of  her  discontentment,  though  she  be  not 
altogether  free  from  suspicion  of  being  collapsed.**^ 
Another  mysterious  expression  which  would  seem  to 
allude  either  to  politics  or  retigion ;  but  the  fact  appears 
by  another  writer  to  have  been  a  discovery  of  a  new 
project  of  marriage  without  the  king's  consent.  This 
person  of  her  choice  is  not  named ;  and  it  was  to  divert 
her  mind  from  the  too  constant  object  of  her  thoughts, 
that  James,  after  a  severe  reprimand,  had  invited  her  to 
partake  of  the  festivities  of  the  court,  in  that  season  of 
revelry  and  reconciliation. 

We  now  approach  that  event  of  the  Lady  Arabella's 
life,  which  reads  like  a  romantic  fiction,  the  catastro- 
phe, too,  is  formed  by  the  Aristotelian  canon ;  for  its 
misery,  its  pathos,  and  its  terror,  even  romantic  fiction 
has  not  exceeded ! 

It  is  probable  that  the  king,  from  some  political  mo- 
tive, had  decided  that  the  Lady  Arabella  should  lead  a 
single  life;  but  such  wise  purposes  trequenuy  meet 
with  cross  ones  ;  and  it  happened  that  no  woman  was 
ever  more  solicited  to  the  coi^jugal  state,  or  seems  to 
have  been  so  little  averse  to  it.    Every  noble  youth, 

*  This  manuscript  letter  from  WlUlun,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to 
Gilbert,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Is  dated  from  Hampton  Court, 
Oct.8, 1C04.    Sloane  MSS.  4161. 

t  Lodge's  Illustrations  of  British  History,  HI.  286.  It  is  cu. 
rious  to  observe,  that  this  letter,  by  W.  Fowler,  is  dated  on  the 
same  day  as  the  manuscript  letter  I  hare  just  quoted,  and  Is  dl  • 
rected  to  the  same  Earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  so  that  the  Earl  must 
have  received,  in  one  day,  accounts  of  two  different  projects  of 
marriage  for  his  niece !  This  shows  how  muchArabelLa  engaged 
the  designs  of  foreigners  and  natives.  Will  Fowler  was  a  rhym- 
iug  and  ftintastlcal  secretary  to  the  queen  of  James  the  First. 

t  Two  letters  of  Arabella,  on  distress  of  monev,  are  preserved 
by  Ballard.  The  discovery  of  a  pension  I  made  In  Sir  Julius 
Ccesar^  manuscript,  where  one  is  mentioned  of  1,600/.  to  the 
7.ady  Arabella.  Sloane  MSS.,  4160. 

Mr.  Lodge  btt  shown  that  ibe  king  once  granted  her  the  daly 
on  uatx. 
I   ytnwood'i  McmorUlt,  vol.  Ul.,  117-1 19* 


who  sighed  for  distinction,  ambitioned  the  notice  of 
the  Lady  Arabella ;  and  she  was  so  frequently  con- 
trivhig  a  marriage  for  herself,  that  a  courtier  of  that 
day  writing  to  another,  observes,  "  these  affectations  of 
marriage  in  her  do  give  some  advantage  to  the  world 
of  impairing  the  reputation  of  her  constant  and  virtuous 
disposition.*** 

The  revels  of  Christmas  had  hardly  closed,  when  the 
lady  Arabella  forgot  that  she  had  been  forgiven,  and 
again  relapsed  into  her  old  infirmity.  She  renewed  a 
connexion,  which  had  commenced  in  childhood,  with 
Mr.  William  Seymour,  the  second  son  of  Lord  Beau- 
champ,  and  grandson  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford.  His 
character  has  been  finely  described  by  Clarendon  ;  he 
loved  his  studies  and  his  repose  *,  but  when  the  civil 
wars  broke  out,  he  closed  his  volumes  and  drew  his 
sword,  and  was  both  an  active  and  a  skilful  general. 
Charles  the  First  created  him  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
and  governor  of  the  prince ;  he  lived  to  the  Restora- 
tion, and  Charles  the  Second  restored  him  to  the  duke- 
dom of  Somerset. 

This  treaty  of  marriage  was  detected  in  February, 
1809,  and  the  parties  summoned  before  the  privy  coun- 
cil. Seymour  was  particularly  censured  for  daring  to 
ally  himself  with  the  royal  blood,  although  that  blood 
was  running  in  his  own  veins.  In  a  manuscript  letter 
which  I  have  discovered,  Seymour  addressed  the  lords 
of  the  privy  council.  The  style  is  humble ;  the  plea  to 
excuse  his  intended  mairriage  is,  that  being  but  "  a 
younger  brother,  and  sensible  of  mine  own  good, 
unknown  to  the  world,  of  mean  estate,  not  bom  to 
challenge  anything  by  my  birthright,  and  therefore  my 
fortunes  to  be  raised  by  mine  own  endeavour,  and  as 
she  is  a  lady  of  great  honour  and  virtue,  and,  as  I 
thought,  of  great  means,  I  did  plainly  and  honestly  en- 
deavour lawfully  to  gain  her  in  marriage."  There  if 
nothing  romantic  in  this  apology,  in  which  Seymour 
describes  himself  as  a  fortune-hunter  1  which,  however, 
was  probably  done  to  cover  his  undoubted  affection  for 
Arabella,  whom  he  had  early  known.  He  says,  that 
"he  conceived  that  this  noble  lady  might,  without 
offence,  make  the  choice  of  any  subject  within  this 
icingdom;  which  conceit  yni  begotten  in  me  upon 
a  general  report,  after  her  ladyship's  last  being  called 
before  your  lordships ',f — that  it  might  be."  He  tells 
the  story  of  this  ancient  wooing — "  I  boldly  intruded 
myself  into  her  ladyship's  chamber  in  the  court  on 
Candlemass  day  last,  at  what  time  I  imparted  my  desire 
unto  her,  which  was  entertained,  but  with  this  caution 
on  either  part,  that  both  of  us  resolved  not  to  proceed 
to  any  final  conclusion,  without  his  migesty's  most 
gracious  favour  first  obtained.  And  this  was  our  first 
meeting !  After  Ihat  we  had  a  second*  meeting  at  Mr. 
Brigg's  house  in  Fleet-street,  and  then  a  third  at  Mr. 
Baynton's,  at  both  which  we  had  the  like  conference  and 
resolution  as  before."  He  assures  their  lordships  that 
both  of  them  had  never  intended  marriage  without  his 
majesty's  approbation.! 

But  love  laughs  at  privy-councils  and  the  grave  pro- 
mises made  by  two  frightened  lovers.  The  parties 
were  secretly  married,  which  was  discovered  about 
July  in  the  following  year.  They  were  then  sepa- 
rately confined,  the  lady  at  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas 
Parry,  at  Lambeth,  and  Seymour  in  the  Tower,  for  "  his 
contempt  in  marrying  a  lady  of  the  royal  family  without 
the  king's  leave." 

This,  their  first  confinement,  was  not  rigorous ;  the 
lady  walked  in  her  garden,  and  the  lover  was  prisoner 
at  large  in  the  Tower.  The  writer  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica  observes,  "that  some  intercourse  they 
had  by  letters,  which,  after  a  time  was  discovered." 
In  this  history  of  love  there  might  be  precious  docu- 
ments, and  in  the  library  at  Long-leat,  these  love- 
epistles,  or  perhaps  this  volume,  may  yet  lie  unread  in 
a  comer.§  Arabella's  epistolary  talent  was  not  vul- 
gar: Dr.  Montford,  in  a  manuscript  letter,  describes 
one  of  those  effusions  which  Arabella  addressed  to  the 
king.  "This  letter  was  penned  by  her  in  the  best 
terms,  as  she  can  do  right  well.  It  was  often  read 
without  offence,  nay  it  was  even  commended  by  Iiis 
highness,  with  the  applause  of  prince  and  council." 
One  of  these  amatory  letters  I  have  recovered.  The 
circumstance  is  domestic,  being  nothing  more  at  first 
than  a  very  pretty  letter  on  Mr.  Seymour  having  taken 
cold,  but,  as  every  love-letter  ought,  it  is  not  with- 
out a  pathetic  crescendo ;  the  tearing  away  of  hearts 
so  firmly  joined,  while,  in  her  solitary  imprisonment, 
that  he  lived  and  was  her  own  filled  her  spirit  with 
that  consciousness  which  triumphed  even  over  that 
sickly  frame  su  nearly  subdued  to  death.  The  familiat 
style  of  James  the  Fu^fs  age  may  bear  comparison 
with  our  own.    I  shall  give  it  entire. 

"  Lady  Arabella  to  Mr.  William  Seymour. 
"Sir, 
"  I  am  exceeding  sorry  to  hear  you  have  not  been 
well.  I  pray  you  let  me  know  truly  how  you  do, 
and  what  was  the  cause  of  it.  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  reason  Smith  gives  for  it ;  but  if  it  be  a  cold,  I  will 
impute  it  to  some  sympathy  betwixt  us,  having  myself 
gotten  a  swollen  cheek  at  the  same  time  with  a  cold. 
For  God's  sake,  let  not  your  grief  of  mind  work  upon 

•  Ibid,  vol.  ill..  119. 

t  This  evidently  allndes  to  the  gentleman  whose  nnme 
appears  not,  which  occasioned  Arabella  to  Incor  the  king's  dis- 
pleasnre  before  Christmas;  the  Lady  Arabella,  it  is  quite  clear, 
was  resolvedly  bent  on  marrying  herself. 

t  Harl.  MSS.  7003. 

f  It  is  on  record  that  at  Long'leat,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bath,  certain  pnpers  of  Arabella  are  preserved.  1  Icars  to  the 
noble  owner  the  pleasure  of  the  research. 


your  body.  You  max  tee  by  me  what  inconvenlencM 
It  will  bring  one  to ;  and  no  fortune,  I  assure  ytn^ 
daunts  me  so  much  as  that  weakness  of  body  I  find  in 
myvelf ;  for  «i  nout  vioons  Page  d^un  veau,  as  Marot 
•ayt,  we  may,  by  God's  grace  be  happier  than  we  look 
for,  hi  being  suffered  to  ei\joy  ourself  with  his  me:- 
Jesty's  favour.  But  if  we  be  not  able  to  live  to  it,  ^ 
for  my  part,  shall  think  myself  a  pattern  of  niisfor» 
tune,  in  enjoyhig  so  great  a  blesshig  as  you,  so  little 
awhile.  No  separation  but  that  deprives  me  of  th« 
comfort  of  you.  For  wheresoever  you  be  or  in  what 
state  soever  you  are,  it  sufficeth  me  you  are  minef 
Rachel  wept  and  would  not  be  contorted,  beeaum 
her  children  were  no  more.  And  that,  indeed,  if 
the  remediless  sorrow,  and  none  else  1  And,  there* 
fore,  God  bless  us  from  that,  and  I  will  hope  welt 
of  the  rest,  though  I  see  no  apparent  hope.  But  I  am 
sure  God's  book  mentioneth  many  of  his  children  in  m 
great  distress,  that  have  done  well  after,  even  in  thie 
world  1  I  do  assure  you  nothing  the  state  can  do  with 
me  can  trouble  me  so  much  as  this  news  of  your  being 
Ul  doth ;  and  you  see  when  I  am  troubled,  I  trouble 
you  with  tedious  kmdness ;  for  so  I  think  you  will  ac- 
count so  long  a  letter,  yourself  not  having  written  to 
me  this  good  while  so  much  as  how  you  do.  Bu^ 
iweet  sir,  I  speak  not  this  to  trouble  you  with  writing 
but  when  you  please.  Be  well,  and  I  shall  account 
myself  happy  in  being 

"  Your  faithftil  loving  wilfe^ 
"Are.  S."« 
In  examining  the  manuscripts  of  this  lady,  the  de* 
feet  of  dates  must  be  suppli(Al  by  our  sagacity.  The 
following  "  petition,**  as  she  calls  it,  addressed  to  the 
king  in  defence  of  her  secret  marriage,  must  have  been 
written  at  this  time.  She  remonstrates  with  the  king 
for  what  she  calls  his  neglect  of  her;  'and  while  she 
fears  to  be  violently  separated  from  her  husband,  she 
asserts  her  cause  with  a  firm  and  noble  spirit^  which 
was  afterwards  too  severely  tried! 

"to  the  kimo. 
"  May  it  please  your  most  excellent  Migesty, 

"  I  do  most  heartily  lament  my  hard  fortune  that  I 
should  offend  your  Majesty  the  least,  especially  in  that 
whereby  I  have  long  desired  to  merit  of  your  Mi^estj^ 
as  appeared  before  your  Majesty  was  my  sovereign* 
And  though  your  Migesty's  neglect  of  me,  my  good 
liking  of  this  gentleman  that  is  my  husband,  and  my 
fortune,  drew  me  to  a  contract  before  I  acquainted  your 
Majesty,  I  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty  to  consider 
how  impossible  it  was  for  me  to  imagine  it  would  b^ 
offensive  to  your  Miyesty,  having /«r  days  before  given 
me  your  royal  consent  to  bestow  myse{fon  any  subject  of 
your  Majesty's  (which  likewise  your  Migesty  had  done 
long  since).  Besides,  never  having  been  prohibited 
any,  or  spoken  to  for  any,  in  this  land,  by  your  Majesty* 
these  seven  years  that  I  have  lived  in  your  Majesty** 
house,  I  could  not  conceive  that  your  Miyesty  regarded 
my  marriage  at  all ;  whereas  if  your  Miy  esty  had  vouch- 
safed  to  tell  me  your  mind,  and  accept  the  freewiU 
offering  of  my  obedience,  I  would  not  have  offended 
your  Msyesty,  of  whose  gracious  goodness  I  presume  §9 
much,  that  if  it  were  now  as  convenient  in  a  worldly  re» 
spect,  as  malice  make  it  seem  to  separate  us,  whom  God 
hath  joined,  your  Majesty  would  not  do  evil  that  good 
might  come  thereof,  nor  make  me,  that  have  the  honour 
to  be  so  near  your  Majesty  in  blood,  the  first  precedent 
that  ever  was,  though  our  princes  may  have  left  some  as 
little  imitable,  for  so  good  and  gracious  a  king  as  your 
Majesty,  as  David's  dealing  with  Uriah.  But  I  assure 
myself,  if  it  please  your  Majesty  in  your  own  wisdom 
to  consider  thoroughly  of  my  cause,  there  will  no  solid 
reason  appear  to  debar  me  of  justice  and  your  princely 
favour,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  deserve  whilst  I 
breathe." 

It  is  hidorsed,  "  A  copy  of  my  petition  to  the  King's 
Majesty."  In  another  she  implores  that  "  If  the  neces- 
sity of  my  state  and  fortune,  together  with  my  weak- 
ness, have  caused  me  to  do  somewhat  not  pleasing  to 
your  M^esty,  let  it  all  be  covered  with  the  shadow  of 
your  royal  benignity."  Again,  in  another  petition,  she 
writes — 

"  Touching  the  offence  for  which  I  am  now  punished, 
I  most  humbly  beseech  your  Mtycsty,  in  your  most 
princely  wisdom  and  judgment,  to  consider  in  what  a  ^ 
miserable  state  I  had  been,  if  I  had  taken  any  other 
course  than  I  did ;  for  my  own  conscience  witnessing 
before  God  that  I  was  then  the  wife  of  him  that  now  I 
am,  I  could  never  have  matched  any  other  man,  but  to 
have  lived  aU  the  days  of  my  life  as  a  harlot,  which  your 
Majesty  would  have  abhorred  in  any  (how  otherwise 
unfortunate  soever)  to  have  any  drop  of  your  Majesty's 
blood  in  them." 

I  find  a  letter  of  Lady  Jane  Drummond,  in  reply  to 
this  or  another  petition,  which  Lady  Drummond  tiad 
given  the  queen  to  present  to  his  Majesty.  It  was  to 
learn  the  cause  of  Arabella's  confinement.  The  pithy 
expression  of  James  the  First  is  characteristic  of  the 
monarch ;  and  the  solemn  forebodings  of  Lady  Drum- 
mond, who  appears  to  have  been  a  lady  of  excellent 
judgment,  showed,  by  the  fate  of  Arabella,  how  they 
were  true." 

"Lady  Jane  Drummond  to  Lady  Arabella, 

"  Answering  her  prayer,  to  know  the  cause  of  her 

confinement. 

"This  day  her  Majesty  hath  seen  yonr  ladyship's 
letter.     Her  Majesty  says,  that  when  ?he  gave  your 
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Udyship't  petition  to  his  Miyesty,  he  did  take  it  ^Rrell 
coough,  but  gave  no  other  answer  than  that  ye  had 
eaten  qf  the  forbidden  tree.  This  was  all  her  Miyesty 
commanded  me  to  say  to  your  ladyship  in  tins  pur- 
pose; but  withal  did  remember  her  Idndly  to  your 
ladyship,  and  sent  you  this  little  token  in  witness  of 
the  continuance  of  her  Miyesty's  faTour  to  your  lady- 
^p.  Now,  where  your  ladyship  desires  me  to  deal 
openly  and  freely  with  you,  I  protest  I  can  say  nothing 
CO  knowledge,  for  I  never  spoke  to  any  of  that  pur- 
pose but  to  the  queen ;  but  the  witdom  of  thii  state, 
mitkthe  example  how  some  t^your  quality  m  the  like 
caae  hoe  been  uted,  makes  me  fear  that  ye  shall  notfhd 
^ea  easy  end  to  your  troubles  as  ye  expect  or  I  wish,** 

In  return.  Lady  Arabella  expresses  her  grateful 
thanks — ^presents  he  majesty  with  ^'  this  piece  of  my 
work,  to  accept  in  remembrance  of  the  poor  prisoner 
that  wrought  them,  in  hopes  her  royal  hands  will 
vouchsafe  to  wear  them,  which  till  I  have  the  honor  to 
InsSy  I  shall  Kve  in  a  great  deal  of  sorrow.  Her  case,*' 
she  adds,  "  could  be  compared  to  no  other  she  ever 
heard  of,  resembling  no  other."  Arabella,  like  the 
Qneen  of  Scots,  beguiled  the  hours  of  imprisonment 
by  works  of  embroidery ;  for  in  sending  a  present  of 
this  kind  to  Sir  Andrew  Sinclair  to  be  presented  to  the 
Queen,  she  thanks  him  for  "vouchsafing to  descend  to 
those  petty  offices  to  take  care  even  of  these  womanish 
toys,  for  her  whose  serious  mind  must  invent  some  re- 
laxatton." 

The  secret  correspondence  of  Arabella  and  Seymour 
was  discovered,  and  was  foUowed  by  a  sad  scene.  It 
must  have  been  now  that  the  king  resolved  to  consign 
this  unhappy  lady  to  the  strictest  care  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  Lady  Ai^abella  was  so  subdued  at  this  dis- 
tant separation,  that  she  gave  way  to  all  the  wildness 
of  despair ;  she  fell  suddenly  ill,  and  could  not  travel 
but  in  a  litter,  and  with  a  physician.  In  her  way  to 
Durham,  she  was  so  greatly  disquieted  in  the  first  few 
miles  of  her  uneasy  and  troublesome  journey,  that  they 
could  proceed  no  further  than  to  Highgate.  The  phy- 
sician returned  to  town  to  report  her  state,  and  de> 
dared  that  she  was  assuredly  very  weak,  her  pulse  dull 
and  melancholy,  and  very  irregular ;  her  countenance 
Yery  heavy,  pale,  and  wan;  and  though  free  from 
fever,  he  declared  her  in  no  case  fit  for  travel.  The  King 
observed,  "It  is  enough  to  make  any  sound  man 
aick  to  be  carried  in  a  bed  in  that  manner  she  is ;  much 
more  for  h?r  wMse  impatient  and  unquiet  spirit  heapeth 
upon  hersetf  far  greater  indisposition  of  body  than  other- 
wise she  would  have.'*  His  resolution,  however,  was, 
that  she  should  proceed  to  Durham  if  he  were  king !" 
••  We  answered,"  replied  the  doctor,  "that  we  made  no 
doubt  of  her  obedience."  "Obedience  is  that  re- 
quired," replied  the  king,  "  which  being  performed,  I 
wiB  do  more  for  her  than  she  expected."* 

The  king,  however,  with  his  usual  indulgence,  ap- 
pears to  have  consented  that  Lady  Arabella  should  re- 
main for  a  month  at  Highgate,  in  confinement,  till  she 
had  sufficiently  recovered  to  proceed  to  Durham,  where 
the  bishop  posted,  unaccompanied  by  his  charge,  to 
•wait  her  reception,  and  to  the  great  relief  of  the  friends 
of  the  lady,  who  hoped  she  was  still  within  the  reach  of 
their  cares,  or  of  the  royal  favour. 

A  second  month's  delay  was  granted,  ia  consequence 
d  that  letter  which  we  have  before  noticed  as  so  im- 
pressive and  so  elegant,  that  it  was  commended  by  the 
King,  and  applauded  by  Prince  Henry  and  his  council. 

But  the  day  of  her  departure  hastened  and  the  Lady 
Arabella  betrayed  no  symptom  of  her  fint  despair.  She 
openly  declar^  her  resignation  to  her  tete,  and  showed 
her  obedient  willingness,  by  being  evea  over-caref^  in 
little  preparations  to  make  easy  a  long  journey.  Such 
tender  grief  had  won  over  the  hearts  of  her  keepers, 
who  could  not  but  sympathise  with  a  princess  whose 
love,  holy  and.  wedded  too,  was  crossed  only  by  the 
tyranny  of  stac^men.  But  Arabella  .had  not  witiiin 
that  tranquillity  with  which  she  had  lulled  her 
keepers.  She  and  Seymour  had  concerted  a  flight,  as 
bold  in  its  plot,  and  as  beautifully  wild,  as  any  recorded' 
In  romantic  story.  The  day  preceding  her  departure, 
Arabella  found  it  not  difficult  to  persuade  a  female  at- 
tendant to  consent  that  she  would  suffer  her  to  pay  a 
last  visit  to  her  husband,  and  to  wait  for  her  return  at 
an  appointed  hour.  More  solicitous  for  the  happiness 
of  lovers  than  for  the  repose  of  kings,  this  attendant,  in 
ulter  simplicity,  or  with  generous  sympathy,  assisted 
the  Lady  Arabella  in  dressing  her  in  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  disguisings.  "  She  drew  a  pair  of  large  French- 
fMhioned  hose  or  trowsers  over  her  petticoats ;  put  on 
a  man's  doublet  or  coat ;  a  peruke  such  as  men  wore, 
whose  long  lodes  covered  her  own  ringlets;  a  black  hat,  a 
Uack  cloak,  russet  boots  with  red  tops,  and  a  rapier  by 
her  side."  Thus  accoutred,  the  Lady  Arabella  stole  out 
with  a  gentleman  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
She  had  only  proceeded  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  they 
stopped  at  a  poor  inn,  where  one  of  her  confederates 
was  waiting  with  horses,  yet  she  was  so  sick  and  funt, 
that  the  ostler,  who  held  her  stirrup,  observed,  that 
"the  gentleman  could  hardly  hold  out  to  London." 
She  recruited  her  spirits  by  riding ;  the  blood  mantled 
in  her  face ;  and  at  six  o'clock  our  sick  lover  reached 
Blackwall,  where  a  boat  and  servants  were  waiting. 
The  watermen  were  at  first  ordered  to  Woolwich ;  there 
they  were  desired  to  push  on  to  Gravesend;  then  to 
Tilbury,  where,  complaining  of  fatigue,  thi»y  landed  to 
refresh;  but,  tempted  by  their  fright,  they  reached 
Lee.    At  the  break  of  morn,  they  discovered  a  French 

*  rh«s«  p«rtictilar»  T  derive  from  the  mannteript  letters  among 
ka  paper*  of  Arabella  Stuart.    Har.  MSS.  7«>03* 


vessel  ritUng  there  to  receive  the  lady ;  but  as  Seymofar 
had  not  yetl  arrived,  Arabella  was  desirous  to  lie  at 
'  anchor  for  her  lord,  conscious  that  he  would  not  fail  to 
his  appointment.  If  he  indeed  had  been  prevented  fai 
his  escape,  she  herself  cared  not  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom she  now  possessed ;  but  her  attendants,  aware  of 
the  danger  of  being  overtaken  by  a  king's  ship,  over- 
ruled her  wishes,  and  hoisted  sail,  which  occasioned  so 
fatal  a  termination  to  this  romantic  adventure.  Sey- 
mour, indeed,  had  escaped  from  the  Tower ;  he  had  left 
his  servant  watching  at  the  door,  to  ^am  all  visitors 
not  to  distinrb  his  master,  who  lay  ill  of  a  raging  tooth- 
ache, while  Seymour  in  disguise  stole  away  alone,  fol- 
lowing a  cart  which  had  just  brought  wood  to  his  apart- 
ment. He  passed  the  warders ;  he  reached  the  wharf, 
and  found  his  confidential  man  waiting  with  a  boat ;  and 
he  arrived  at  Lee.  The  time  pressed ;  the  waves  were 
rising ;  Arabella  was  not  there ;  but  in  the  distance  he 
descried  a  vessel.  Hiring^  a  fisherman  to  take  him  on 
board,  to  his  grief,  on  hailing  it,  he  discovered  that  it 
was  not  the  Frendi  vessel  charged  with  his  Arabella. 
In  despair  and  confusion  he  found  another  ship  from 
Newcastle,  which  for  a  good  sum  altered  its  course,  and 
landed  him  in  Flanders.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  escape 
of  Arabella  was  first  known  to  government ;  and  the  hot 
alarm  which  spread  may  seem  ludicrous  to  us.  The 
political  consequences  attached  to  the  union,  and  the 
flight  of  these  two  doves  from  their  cotes,  shook  with 
consternation  the  grey  owls  of  the  cabinet,  more  par- 
ticularly the  Scotch  party,  who,  in  their  terror,  paral- 
leled it  with  the  gunpowder  treason ;  and  some  political 
danger  must  have  impended,  at  least  in  their  imagina- 
tion, fbr  Prince  Henry  partook  of  this  cabinet  panic. 

Confusion  and  alarm  prevailed  at  court;  couriers 
were  despatched  swifter  than  the  winds  wafted  the 
unhqipy  Arabella,  and  all  was  hurry  in  the  sea-ports. 
They  sent  to  the  Tower  to  warn  the  Lieutenant  to  be 
doubly  vigilant  over  Seymour,  who,  to  his  surprise, 
discovered  that  his  prisoner  had  ceased  to  be  so  for 
several  hours.  James  at  flrst  was  for  issuing  a  pro- 
clamation in  a  style  so  angry  and  vindictive,  that  it 
required  the  moderation  of  Cecil  to  preserve  the  dignity 
while  he  concealed  the  terror  of  his  Majesty.  By  the 
admiral's  detail  of  his  impetuous  movements,  he  seemed 
in  pursuit  of  an  enemy's  fleet ;  for  the  courier  is  urged, 
and  the  post-masters  are  roused  by  a  superscription, 
which  warned  them  of  the  eventful  despatch :  "  Haste, 
haste,  post  haste!  Haste  for  your  life!  your  life!"* 
The  family  of  the  Seymours  were  in  a  state  of  distrac- 
tion; and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Francis  Seymour  to  his 
grandfather  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  residing  then  at  his 
seat  fer  remote  frofn  the  capital,  to  acquaint  him  of  the 
escape  of  hf^  brother  and  the  lady,  still  bears  to  pos- 
terity a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  trepidations  and 
consternation  of  the  old  eari :  it  arrived  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  accompanied  by  a  summons  to  attend  the 
privy  council.  In  the  perusal  of  a  letter  written  in  a  small 
hand,  and  filling  more  than  two  folio  pages,  such  was 
his  agitation,  that  in  holding  the  taper  he  must  have 
burnt  what  he  probably  had  not  heard ;  the  letter  is 
scorched,  and  the  flame  has  perforated  It  in  so  criti- 
cal a  part,  that  the  poor  old  earl  journeyed  to  town  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty  and  confusion.  Nor  was  his 
terror  so  unreasonable  as  it  seems.  Treason  had  been 
a  political  calamity  with  the  Seymours.  Their  pro- 
genitor, the  Duke  of  Somerset  the  protector,  had  found 
that  "  all  his  honors,"  as  Frankland  strangely  expresses 
it,  "had  helped  him  too  forward  to  hop  headless." 
Henry,  Elizabeth,  and  James,  savs  the  same  writer, 
considered  that  it  was  needful,  as  indeed  in  all  soverign- 
ties,  that  those  who  were  near  the  crown  "  should  be 
narrowly  looked  into  for  marriage." 

But  we  have  left  the  Lady  Arabella  alone  and  mourn- 
ful on  the  seas,  not  praying  for  favourable  ^es  to 
convey  her  away,  but  still  imploring  her  attendants  to 
linger  for  her  Seymour ;  still  straining  her  eyes  to  the 
point  of  the  horizon  for  some  speck  which  might  give 
a  hope  of  the  approach  of  the  boat  freighted  with  all 
her  love.  Alas  1  never  more  was  Arabella  to  cast  a 
single  look  on  her  lover  and  her  husband  1  She  was 
overtaken  by  a  pink  in  the  king's  service,  in  Calais 
roads ;  and  now  she  declared  that  she  cared  not  to  be 
brought  back  again  to  her  imprisonment,  should  Sey- 
mour escape,  whose  safety  was  dearest  to  her ! 

The  life  of  the  imhappy,  the  melancholy,  and  the 
distracted  Arabella  Stuart  is  now  to  close  in  an  im- 
prisonment, with  lasted  only  four  years ;  for  her  con- 
stitutional delicacy^  her  rooted  sorrow,  and  the  violence 
of  her  feelings,  sunk  beneath  the  hopelessness  of  het 
situation,  and  a  secret  resolution  in  her  mind  to 
reflise  the  aid  of  her  physicians,  and  to  wear  away  the 
faster  if  she  could,  the  feeble  remains  of  life.  But  who 
shall  paint  the  emotions  of  a  mind  which  so  much  * 
grief,  and  so  much  love,  and  distraction  itself,  equally 
possessed  ? 

What  passed  in  that  dreadful  imprisonment  cannot 
perhaps  be  recovered  for  authentic  history ;  but  enough 
is  known ;  that  her  mind  grew  impaired,  that  she  flnally 
lost  her  reason,  and  if  the  duration  of  her  imprison- 
ment was  short,  it  was  only  terminated  by  her  death. 
Some  loose  effusions,  often  began  and  never  ended, 
written  and  erased,  incoherent  and  rational,  yet  remain 
in  the  fragments  of  her  papera.    In  a  letter  she  proposed 

*  **Thi8  emphatic  Injunction,"  obserred  a  Mend,  "wonld  be 
effecUre  when  the  messenger  conld  read  ;  "but  In  a  letter  written 
bj  the  Earl  of  Esaex  about  the  year  \b97,  to  the  Lord  High  Admi. 
ral  at  Plymouth,  I  hare  seen  added  to  the  words  "  baste,  ba5t, 
hast  for  lyfe  !"  the  expressive  aymbol  of  n  gatlowt  prepured  with 
a  JbaMer.  which  could  not  be  trell  mis  understood  by  the  most  illltc. 
rate  cf  Mercuries. 


addressing  to  Viscount  Fenton,  to  implore  for  her  hit 
miyestys  favour  again,  she  says,  "  Good  my  lord,  con- 
sider the  fault  cannot  be  uncommitted ;  neither  can  any 
more  be  required  of  any  earthly  creature  but  confeuion 
and  most  humble  submission."  In  a  paragraph  she 
had  written,  but  crossed  out,  it  seems  that  a  present  of 
her  work  had  been  refused  by  the  king,  and  that  sha 
had  no  one  about  her  whom  she  might  trust. 

"  Help  will  come  too  late ;  and  be  assured  that 
neither  physician  nor  other,  but  whom  I  think  good, 
shall  come  about  me  while  I  live,  till  I  have  his  ma- 
jesty's  flavour,  without  which  I  desire  not  to  live.  And 
If  you  remember  of  old,  I  dare  die,  so  I  be  not  guilty  of 
my  own  death,  and  oppress  othera  with  my  ruin  too, 
if  there  be  no  other  way,  as  God  forbid,  to  whom  I 
commit  you ;  and  rest  as  assuredly  as  heretofore,  if  you 
will  be  the  same  to  me, 

*  Your  lordship's  faithful  fnend 

"A.  S.- 

That  she  had  fluently  meditated  on  suicide  ap- 
peara  by  another  letter "  I  could  not  be  so  unchris- 
tian as  to  be  the  cause  of  my  own  death.  Consider 
what  the  world  would  conceive  if  I  should  be  violently 
enforced  to  do  it." 

One  fragment  we  may  save  as  an  evidence  of  her 
utter  wretchedness. 

"  In  all  humility,  the  most  wretched  and  unfortunate 
creature  that  ever  lived,  prostrates  itselfe  at  the  feet  of 
the  most  merciful  king  that  ever  was,  desiring  nothing 
but  mercy  and  favour,  not  being  more  afflicted  for  any- 
thing that  for  the  losse  of  that  which  hath  binne  this 
long  time  the  onely  comfort  it  had  in  the  world,  and 
which,  if  it  weare  to  do  again,  I  would  not  awenture 
the  losse  for  any  other  worldly  comfort;  mercy  it  is  I 
desire,  and  that  for  God's  sake  1" 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Lady  Arabella,  who  from 
some  circumstance  not  sufficiently  opened  to  us,  wai 
an  important  personage,  designed  by  othera,  at  least, 
to  play  a  high  character  in  the  political  drama.  Thrict 
selected  as  a  queen ;  but  the  consciousness  of  royalty 
was  only  left  in  her  veins  while  she  lived  in  the  poverty 
of  dependence.  Many  gallant  spirits  aspired  after  her 
hand,  but  when  her  heart  secretly  selected  one  belovet^ 
it  was  for  ever  deprived  of  domestic  happiness !  Sht 
is  said  not  to  have  been  beautiful,  and  to  have  been 
beautiful;  and  her  very  portrait,  ambiguous  as  her 
life,  is  neither  one  nor  the  other.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  a  poetess,  and  not  a  single  veree  substantiates  her 
claim  to  the  laurel.  She  is  said  not  to  have  been  re- 
markable for  her  intellectual  accomplishments,  yet  I 
have  found  a  Latin  letter  of  her  composition  in  her 
manuscripts.  The  materials  of  her  life  are  so  scanty 
that  it  cannot  be  written,  and  yet  we  have  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  as  pathetic  as  it 
would  be  extraordinary,  could  we  narrate  its  involved 
incidents,  and  paint  forth  her  delirious  feelings.  Acr 
quainted  rather  with  her  conduct  than  with  her  cha- 
racter, for  us  the  Lady  Arabella  has  no  palpable  histo- 
rical existence ;  and  we  perceive  rather  her  shadow 
tlian  herself!  A  writer  of  romance  might  render  her 
one  of  those  interesting  penonages  whose  griefs  have 
been  deepened  by  their  royalty,  and  whose  adventures 
touched  with  the  warm  hues  of  love  and  distraction, 
closed  at  the  bara  of  her  prison  gate ;  a  sad  example  of 
a  female  victim  to  the  state ! 

*'  Throogh  one  dim  lattice,  frf  ng'd  with  ivy  ronnd^ 

Soccetsivcsnnsa  langnid  radiance  ibrew. 
To  paint  how  fierce  her  angry  guardian  frown'd. 

To  mark  bow  fast  her  waning  beanly  flew  t" 

Se3rmour,  who  was  afterwards  permitted  to  return, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  loyalty  through  three  suc- 
cessive reigns,  and  retained  his  romantic  passion  for 
the  lady  of  his  first  affections ;  for  he  called  the  daugh- 
ter  he  had  by  his  second  lady,  by  the  ever-beloved 
name  of  Arabella  Stuart. 


JOHN  BVNOIiB. 

ABSTRACT  OF  THl  "  LIPB  OF  JOHN  BUNCLE,  ESQ.  CON- 
TAINING VARIOUS  OBSERVATIONS  ANO  REFLECTIONS 
MADE  IN  SEVERAL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD,  AND  MANY 
EXTRAORDINARY  RELATIONS." 

Thomas  Amort,  the  son  of  a  barrister  and  man  of 
property,  and  author  of  this  curious  production,  was 
an  eccentric  and  singular  man  ni  his  own  person.  He 
resided,  about  the  year  1757,  in  Orchard-street,  West- 
minster, at  which  time  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had 
a  wife ;  but  very  little  else  of  him  is  known,  except 
that  his  appearance,  as  well  as  character,  though  both 
those  of  a  gentleman,  were  extraordinary;  and  that 
after  a  recluse  literary  life,  he  died  in  1789,  at  the  great 
age  of  97.  In  Buncle  he  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  a 
portrait  of  himself;  and  an  Idealism  more  robust  with 
materialities  does  not  exist.  Buncle  is  a  most  strange 
mixture  of  vehement  unitarianism  in  faith,  liberality 
in  ordinary  judgment,  and  jovial  selfishness  in  practice. 
He  is  a  liberal,  bigoted,  whimsical  lawful  sensualist. 
Animal  pleasure  is  his  dearest  object;  the  law  his 
warrant  for  it ;  grief  a  business  that  must  be  attended 
to.  A  wife  is  the  crowning  desire  of  his  conscience ; 
but  as  his  fancy  is  to  settle  matters  with  conscience,  a 
series  of  good  fortunes  of  a  very  peculiar  description 
(that  is  to  say,  the  loss  of  seven  wires  in  succession ! !) 
enables  him  to  be  a  kind*  of  innocent  Henry  the 
Eighth.  He  argues  a  lady  into  the  sacred  condition  of 
marriage,  spends  a  delightful  season  with  her,  she  dirs 
in  the  ver>-  nick  of  time,  and  he  studies  as  hard  as  he 
can  to  grieve  for  a  while,  in  order  that  he  may  justify 
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liimBelf  all  the  sooner  in  taking  another.  This  is  the 
tegular  process  for  the  whole  seven  I  With  amazing 
animal  spirits,  iron  strength,  little  imagination,  and  a 
relishing  gt«/o,  he  is  an  amusmg  and  lively  narrator, 
without  interesting  our  sympathy  in  the  least,  except 
in  the  relish  with  which  he  eats,  drinks,  and  makes 
matrimony.  The  work  is  in  many  volumes,  crowded 
with  all  kinds  of  extraneous  matter;  but  the  perusal 
of  which  will  amply  repay  all  who  have  not  time  or 
patience  for  the  Uurger  work,  of  which  our  abstract  is 
it  still  smaller  specimen. 

At  College,  John  Buncle,  according  to  his  plan  of 
making  the  most  of  his  time  in  every  thing,  devoted 
his  entire  energies  to  academical  studies.  The  first 
book  that  fell  into  his  hands  was  Locke  on  the  Under- 
standing, upon  the  principles  of  which  be  made  a  rigid 
scrutiny  of  his  own  powers. 

**  After  this  I  began  to  study  the  first  principles  of 
things  •  •  •  I  was  satisfied  that  whatever 
the  order  of  the  world  produces,  is  in  the  main,  both 
just  and  good ;  and  consequently  that  we  ought  in  the 
best  manner  to  support  whatever  hardships  are  to  be 
endured  for  virtue's  sake :  that  acquiescence,  and  com* 
placency,  without  respect  to  accident  and  ii\iuries, 
ought  to  be  our  duty  under  a  perfect  administration ; 
and  with  benignity  and  constancy  we  roust  ever  act, 
from  a  settled  persuasion,  that  all  things  are  framed 
and  governed  by  a  universal  mind." 

He  became  deeply  versed  in  cosmography;  mathe- 
matics, history,  etlucs, — and  studied  with  earnest  at- 
tention the  writings  of  the  old  philosophers;  appro- 
priating e\^ry  Sunday  to  the  study  of  revealed  religion. 
Fortified  by  a  happy  temper,  a  robust  constitution,  a 
determined  reliance  on  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  and 
•  dogma  ft-om  the  old  writers  for  every  mischance, 
our  optimist  sits  himself  down  with  a  hearty  relish  to 
the  feast  of  life.  "  On  the  glorious  first  of  August,"  Mr. 
Buncle  sets  out  with  his  gun  and  dog  to  "  wander  over 
the  pleasant  country."  llie  weather  is  charming,  the 
game  plentiful.  In  the  course  of  his  wandering,  he 
lights  upon  a  beautiful  gardes  in  a  valley.  "  Finding  one 
of  the  garden  doors  left  open,  I  entered  immediately, 
and  to  screen  myself  from  the  scorching  beams  of  the 
sun,  got  into  an  embowered  alley,  that  led  me  to  a 
large  fbuntain  in  a  ring  or  circular  opening,  and  from 
thence,  by  a  gradual,  easy,  shady  ascent,  to  a  semi- 
circular amphitheatre  of  evergreens  that  was  charm- 
ing to  behold.  In  this  were  several  seats  for  ease, 
repast,  or  retirement,  and  at  each  end  of  it  a  rotunda, 
or  temple,  of  the  Ionic  order.  One  of  them  was  con- 
verted into  a  grotto,  or  shell  house,  in  which  a  polite- 
ness of  fancy  had  }  roduced  and  blended  the  greatest 
beauties  of  nature  and  decoration.  The  other  was  a 
library  filled  with  the  finest  books,  and  a  great  variety 
of  mathematical  instruments.  Here  I  saw  Miss  Noel 
sitting,  and  so  intent  on  writing,  that  she  did  not  take 
any  notice  of  me,  as  I  stood  at  the  window,  in  astonish- 
ment looking  at  the  things  before  me,  and  especially 
at  the  amazing  beauty  of  her  face,  and  the  splendour  of 
her  eyes,  as  she  raised  them  now  and  then  from  the 
paper  she  wrote  on,  to  look  in  a  book  that  lay  open  upon 
a  small  desk  before  her.  The  whole  scene  was  so  very 
uiKcommon  and  so  amazing,  that  I  thought  myself,  for 
a  while,  on  some  spot  of  magic  ground,  and  almost 
doubted  the  reality  of  what  my  eyes  beheld ;  till  Miss 
Noel,  by  accident,  looked  full  at  me,  and  then  came 
forward  to  the  open  window,  to  know  whom  I  wanted. 
Before  I  could  answer,  I  found  a  venerable  old  gentle- 
man standing  by  my  side."  Bunde  explains  that  cu- 
riosity and  hunger  led  him  to  the  house. 

"  *  If  this  be  the  case,*  says  the  good  old  man,  *  you 
are  welcome,  sir,  to  Eden-park,  and  you  shall  soon  have 
the  best  breakfast  our  house  affords.'  Upon  this  Mr. 
Noel  brought  me  into  his  house,  and  the  lovely  Har- 
riet made  tea  forme,  and  had  such  plenty  of  fine  cream, 
and  extraordinary  bread  and  butter  set  before  me,  that 
I  breakfasted  with  uncommon  pleasure.  The  honour 
and  happiness  of  her  company  rendered  the  repast  quite 
delightful.  There  was  a  civility  so  very  great  in  her 
manner,  and  a  social  goodness  so  charming  in  her  talk 
and  teiAper,  that  it  was  unspeakable  delight  to  sit  at 
lalje  virith  her."  . 

Afiss  Noel  he  finds  so  wonderful  an  assemblage  of 
beauty,  acccmpUshments,  and  learning,  that  he  is  rap- 
turously amazed;  and  in  the  arts  and  sweets  of  erudi- 
tion and  theological  controversy  they  pass  their  time 
till  the  period  fixed  for  their  marriage. 

"  This  world  is  a  series  of  visionary  scenes,  and  con- 
tains so  little  solid,  lasting  felicity,  as  I  have  found  it, 
that  1  cannot  call  life  more  than  a  deception ;  and  as 
Swift  says,  he  is  the  happiest  man,  who  is  best  deceived. 
When  I  thought  myself  within  a  fortnight  of  being 
married  to  Miss  Noel,  and  of  being  thereby  made  as 
completely  happy  in  every  respect  as  it  was  possible  for 
a  mortal  man  to  be,  the  small  pox  stepped  in,  and  in 
seven  dajs  time  reduced  the  finest  human  frame  in  the 
universe  to  the  most  hideous  and  offensive  block.  The 
roost  amiable  of  human  creatures  mortified  all  over, 
and  became  a  spectacle  the  most  hideous  and  unbear- 
able. This  broke  her  father's  heart  in  a  month's  time, 
and  the  paradise  I  had  in  view  sunk  into  everlasting 
night." 

Having  suffered  this  disappointment,  Mr.  Buncle 
returns  to  Dublin  to  seie  his  father.  He  finds  him  mar- 
ried to  his  maid-servant,  and  his  indulgence  for  her, 
and  a  nephew  she  had  brought  into  the  house,  is  un- 
bounded. "  Money,  clothes,  servants,  horses,  dogs,  and 
all  things  he  could  fancy,  were  given  him  in  abundance; 
and  to  please  the  basest  of  women,  and  the  most  cruel 


step-mother  that  ever  ill-luck  inspired  to  make  the  son 
of  another  woman  miserable,  I  was  denied  almost 
everything.  The  fine  allowance  I  had  at  the  univer- 
sity was  taken  from  me.    •    •    •    • 

"Nor  was  this  all  the  hard  measures  I  received ;  I  was 
ordered  by  my  father  to  become  the  young  man's  pre- 
ceptor; to  spend  my  precious  time  in  teaching  this, 
youngster,  and  in  labouring  to  make  the  little  despicable 
dunce  a  scholar.  All  this  was  more  than  1  could  bear. 
My  life  became  insupportable,  and  I  resolved  to  range 
even  the  wilds  of  Africa,  if  nothing  better  offered,  rather 
than  live  a  miserable  slave  under  the  cruel  tyranny 
of  those  unrelenting  oppressors.  Indeed,  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  stay  at  home,  for  my  father  took  no 
notice  of  me,  and  my  mother-in-law  and  the  boy  did 
all  they  could  invent  to  render  my  life  miserable." 

He  proceeds  to  England.  On  the  passage  he  is  lucky 
enough  to  render  assistance  to  a  very  charming  young 
lady  a  (a  fellow-passenger).  On  landing  they  cannot 
speedily  determine  to  separate. 

"  Miss  Melmoth  and  I  continued  at  the  Talbot  for 
three  weeks ;  and  during  that  time,  breakfasted,  dined, 
and  supped  together.    Except  the  hours  of  sleep  we 
were  scarcely  from  each  other.    We  walked  out  toge- 
ther every  day  for  hours,  conversed,  sometimes  went  to 
cards,   and  often  she  sung  while  I  played  my  flute. 
With  the  greatest  civility,  and  the  most  exact  good 
manners,  we  were  as  intimate  as  if  we  had  been  ac- 
quainted for  ages,  and  we  found  a  satisfaction  in  each 
other's  company,  as  great  as  lovers  generally  experience; 
yet  not  so  much  as  one  syllable  of  the  passion  was 
mentioned ;  not  the  least  hint  of  love  on  either  side  was 
given,  while  we  stayed  at  "Whitehaven,  and  I  believe 
neither  of  us  had  a  thought  of  it.    It  was  a  friendship 
the  most  pure  and  exalted,  that  commenced  at  my 
saving  her  life  in  the  manner  I  have  related,  and  by 
some  strange  kind  of  magic,  our  notions  and  inclinations, 
tempers  and  sentiments,  had  acquired  such  a  sameness 
in  a  few  days,  that  we  seemed  as  two  spiritual  Sodas, 
or  duplicates  of  each  other's  mind.    Body  was  quite 
out  of  the  case,  though  this  lady  had  an  extravagance 
of  beauty.    My  sole  delight  was  that  fine  perception 
which  shed  a  lustre  on  her  outward  charms.    How 
long  this  state  of  things  would  have  lasted,  haod  we 
continued  more  time  together,  and  had  the  image  of 
the  late  Miss  Noel  been  more  effaced,  or  worn  out  of 
the  sensorium  of  my  head,  I  cannot  say;  but  while  it 
*did  last,  there  could  be  nothing  more  strange  than  to 
see  two  young  people  of  different  sexes,  in  the  highest 
spirits  and  most  confirmed  health,  live  together  for 
twenty-one  days,  perfectly  pleased  with  each  other, 
entirely  at  their  own  disposal,  and  as  to  fortune,  having 
abundantly  enough  between  them  both,  for  comfortable 
life,  and  yet  never  utter  one  word,  nor  give  a  look,  that 
could  be  construed  into  a  declaration  of  the  passion,  or 
a  tendency  towards  a  more  intimate  union ;  to  com- 
plete that  connexion  which  nature  and  Providence  re- 
quire of  beings  circumstanced  as  we  were.    This  wu 
very  strange.    Till  the  clock  struck  twelve  every  night 
we  sat  up,  and  talked  of  a  variety  of  things,  from  the 
Bibles  down  to  the  clouds  of  Aristophanes,  and  from 
the  comedies  and  tragedies  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  the 
Minerva  of  Sanctius  and  Hickes's  Northern  Thesaurus, 
Instead  of  Venus  or  any  of  her  court,  our  conversations 
would  often  be  on  the  morals  of  Cicero,  his  academies, 
and  De  Finibus ;  on  the  English  or  the  Roman  History, 
Shakespeare's  scenes  of  nature,  or  maps  of  life;  whethei 
the  (Edipus  or  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  was  the  best 
tragedy;  and  the  scenes  in  which  Plautus  and  Terence 
most  excelled.     Like  two  critics,  or  two  grammarians, 
antiquaries,  historians,  or  philosophers,  would  we  pass 
the  evening  vrith  the  greatest  cheerfolness  and  delight." 
He  does  not  part  from  Miss  Mdmouth  without  a 
promise  to  meet  her  again.     He  sets  out  for  Yorkshire 
to  seek  the  friendship  and  assistance  of  Charles  Turner. 
"  Having  thus  lost  my  charming  companion,  I  travelled 
into  a  vast  valley,  enclosed  by  mountains  whose  tops 
were  above  the  clouds,  and  soon  came  into  a  country 
that  is  wilder  than  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  or  the  un- 
cultivated vales  of  the  Alps  or  Appennines.     Warm 
with  a  classical  enthusiasm,  I  journeyed  on,  and  with 
fancy's  eye  beheld  the  rural  divinities,  in  those  sacred 
woods  and  groves  which  shade  the  sides  of  many  of 
the  vast  surrounding  fells,  and  the  shores  and  promon- 
tories of  many  lovdy  lakes  and  bright  running  streams. 
For  several  hours  I  travelled  over  mountains  tremen- 
dous to  behold,  apd  through  vales  the  finest  in  the 
world.    Not  a  man  nor  a  house  could  I  see  in  dght 
hours  time ;  but  towards  five  in  the  afternoon,  there 
appeared  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  a  delightfully-situated 
cottage  that  was  half  covered  with  trees,  and  stood  by 
the  side  of  a  large  falling  stream ;  a  vale  extended 
from  the  south  to  the  door,  that  was  terminated  with 
rocks  and  precipices  on  precipices,  in  an  amazing  point 
of  view,  and  through  the  fiowery  ground  the  water  v^as 
beautifully  seen  as  it  wound  to  a  deeper  flood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vale.    Half-a-dozen  cows  were  grazing 
in  view ;  and  a  few  flocks  of  feeding  sheep  added  to  the 
beauties  of  the  scene." 

In  Farmer  Price,  the  owner  of  the  place,  he  disco- 
vers a  schoolfellow ;  a  fellow  of  most  admirable  spirit, 
charming  wife,  and  plentiful  table.  Leaving  Price,  h^ 
wanders  for  a  time  among  the  Stainmore  Hills.  In 
his  wanderings  he  comes  upon  a  delightful  grotto, 
which,  vrith  some  neighbouring  cottages,  forms  the 
habitation  of  a  little  female  co-operating  sodety,  the 
two  prindpal  ladies  of  which  are  most  "  excellent  in 
reason,  philosophy,  and  mathematics,"  and  out-talk 
wad  out-reason  Mr.  Bunde  in  algebra  and  theology ; 


they  cultivate  thdr  intellect,  garden,  and  live  stock ; 
and,  accordingly,  reason,  lauf^,  and  feed  entirdyto 
Buncle's  admin^on. 

He  next  discovers  a  pretty  hermitage  in  an  open 
plain  like  a  ring,  and,  going  up  to  it,  finds  the  skele- 
ton of  a  man.  "  He  lay  on  a  couch  in  an  inward  room 
without  any  covering,  and  the  bones  were  as  dean  and 
white  as  if  they  had  come  from  the  surgeon's  hands. 
The  ants  to  be  sure,  had  eaten  off  the  flesh.  Who  the 
man  was,  a  paper  lying  on  the  table  in  a  strong  box* 
informed  me."  It  is  the  skeleton  of  John  Orton,  a 
most  desperate  sinner,  who,  at  the  age  of  forty,  tf^ 
penting  of  his  wicked  life,  gave  up  all  his  propmy  to 
the  poor,  except  what  was  sufl^cient  to  provide  him 
with  this  retreat.  Of  Orton  Lodge  Bunde  takes  pos- 
session, and  makes  it  in  future  his  home.  After  a  va- 
riety  of  adventures,  leaping,  riding,  and  tumbling 
about,  among  the  hills  of  Stainsmore  he  discovers  his 
friend's  house ;  but  his  friend  is  abroad.  A  few  more 
adventures  and  again  he  meets  Miss  Melmoth,  to  whom 
he  is  married. 

"Two  years,  almost,  this  fine  scene  lasted,  and  dti- 
ring  that  period  the  business  and  diversions  of  our  lovely 
retreat,  appeared  so  various  and  pleasing  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  think  a  hundred  years  so  spent,  in  the 
least  degree,  dull  and  tedious.  Exclusive  of  books  and 
gardening,  and  the  improvement  of  the  farms,  we  had, 
during  the  fine  season,  a  thousand  charming  amuse- 
ments on  the  mountains,  and  in  the  glens  and  valleys 
of  that  sweet  silent  place.  Whole  days  we  would  spend 
in  fishing,  and  in  some  cool  grot  by  the  water-side,  or 
under  an  aged  tree,  on  the  margin  of  some  beautiful 
stream." 

"  Another  of  our  amusements,  during  the  summer's 
bright  day,  was  the  pointer  and  gun,  for  the  black  cock, 
the  moor  cock,  and  the  cook  of  the  wood,  >yhich  are 
in  great  plenty  on  those  vast  hills.  Charlotte  was  fond 
of  this  sport,  and  would  walk  vrith  me  for  hours,  to 
see  me  knock  down  the  game ;  till,  late  in  the  evening, 
we  would  wander  over  the  fells,  and  then  return  to  our 
clean  peaceful  little  house,  to  sup  as  elegantly  on  oar 
birds  as  the  great  could  do,  and  with  a  h%rmony  and 
unmixed  joy  they  are  for  ever  strangers  to  After 
supper,  over  some  little  nectarcd  bowl  we  sweetly  cliat- 
ted,  till  it  was  bedtime ;  or  1  played  on  my  flute,  and 
Charlotte  divinely  sung."  At  the  expiration  of  two 
years  death  deprived  him  of  his  Charlotte.  He  is  for 
a  while  absorbed  in  grief,  but  speedily  shakes  off  lisdess 
sorrow,  locks  up  his  house,  and,  with  his  boy  O'Fin, 

mounts  his  horse. "  The  sun  was  rising  when  we 

mounted  our  horses,  and  I  again  went  out  to  try  my 
fortune  in  the  world;  not  like  the  Chevalier  of  La 
Mancha,  in  hopes  of  conquering  a  kingdom,  or  marry* 
ing  some  great  princess ;  but  to  see  if  1  could  find 
another  country  girl  for  a  vrife,  and  get  a  little  more 
money,  as  they  were  the  only  two  things  united  thi^ 
could  secure  me  from  mdancholy,  and  oonfer  real 
happiness. 

He  soon  meets  with  another  skdeton  sitting  in  a 
library  in  the  middle  of  the  garden.  It  is  the  remains 
of  a  philosopher  who  thus  constituted  himself  a  memen- 
to mori  for  his  friends  and  relations.  With  the  daughter 
of  this  skeleton,  the  illustrious  Statia,  Mr.  Bunde  is 
united  in  holy  wedlock.  In  two  years  time  she  is  laid 
by  the  side  of  Charlotte.  "  Thus  did  I  become  again 
a  mourner.  I  sat  with  my  eyes  shut  for  three  days ; 
but  at  last  called  for  my  horse^  to  try  what  air,  exer- 
dse,  and  a  variety  of  objects  could  do." 

A  Miss  Cranmer  next  adorns  Orton's  Lodge,  but  in 
a  little  more  than  two  years, "  I  laid  my  Antonia  by  my 
Charlotte  and  my  Statia,  and  then  rode  off" — to 
Harrowgate. 

We  must  slip  over  the  fine  description  of  six  gentle- 
men he  meets  with  at  Harrowgate,  (a  description  of 
the  most  lively  gusto)  of  O'Regan,  Lawyer  Cock,  and 
the  beauties  he  secures  from  his  clutches.  Want  of 
room  curtails  our  wishes. 

Maria  Spence.  admirable  in  the  Arithmetic  of  fiuxtions, 
is  the  fourth  Mrs.  Buncle.  She  dies  in  six  months  of  a 
complication  of  physicians.  "  Having  lost  my  Maria  I 
went  up  to  London."  On  his  way,  at  a  village  inn,  he  was 
shown  into  a  room  where  two  gentlemen  were  sitting 
each  with  a  porringer  of  mutton  broth  before  him. 
"One  of  them  seemed  a  little  consumptive  creature 
about  four  feet  six  inches  high,  uncommonly  thin,  or 
rather  exsiccated  to  a  cutide.  His  broth  and  bread, 
hovrever,  he  supped  up  with  some  relish.  He  seemed 
to  be  above  three  score.  The  other  was  a  young  man, 
once  very  handsome,  tall,  and  strong;  but  so  consumed 
and  weak  that  he  could  hardly  speaJc  or  stir.  He  «^  ^ 
tempted  to  get  down  his  broth,  but  not  above  a  spoon- 
ful or  two  could  he  swallow.  He  appeared  to  be  a 
dying  man.  While  I  beheld  these  things  vritb  astonish- 
ment, the  servaht  brought  in  dinner,  a  pound  of  rump 
steaks,  and  a  quart  of  green  peas,  two  cuts  of  bread,  a 
tankard  of  strong  beer,  and  a  pint  of  port  wine.  With 
a  fine  appetite,  I  soon  dispatched  my  mess ;  and  over 
my  wine,  to  hdp  digestion,  began  to  sing  the  following 
lines. — ^' 

•  ••••• 

Miss  Turner  is  his  fifth,  and  consequently  soon  in 
the  church-yard. 

He  is  introduced  to  a  seventh  lady,  by  Curil,  the 
bookseller,  but,  like  his  first-love,  she  is  buried  before 
the  marriage  takes  place. 

A  Miss  Fitzgibbon  supplies  her  place  for  a  while,  bvt 
soon  takes  her  turn  in  t^e  church-yard.  Miss  Dunk, 
however,  is  not  ultimately  disappointed.  The  resurrec- 
tion men  and  Dr.  StanviUe  restore  hex  to  life.    The 
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Doctor  makes  a  \rife  of  his  anttomical  sabject,  and 
oonirenleiiUy  dies  that  Bunde  may  fulfil  his  original 
faitentioos  towards  her.  The  lovely  Agnes  is  the  last 
•C  Mr.  Bunde's  matrimonial  speculations.  He  wanders 
about  the  world  for  nine  years,  and  at  last,  having 
done  with  hopes  and  fears  for  ever,  he  quietly  settles 
himself  at  Orton  Lodge,  to  moralise  and  prepare  for 


PBISAIA   OOWVIOTS. 

FftOM  Ds.  Lang's  "Historical  and  Statistical 
Account  of  Nbw  South  Walks,"  Quit  fmbHthedJ 
the  /uUeit  and  best  account  toe  have  yet  teen,  the 
work  qf  a  xealout  and  conscientious  man, 

WaiN  a  female  convict-ship  arrives  in  the  harbour,  the 
drcumstanoe  is  duly  announced  in  the  Government 
Gazette,  and  families  requiring  female  servants  are  in- 
vited to  make  application  according  to  a  prescribed 
form.  The  qiplications  are  generally  more  numerous 
than  the  government  can  meet,  and  the  females  are  as- 
signed only  to  reputable  families,  according  to  the 
best  judgment  of  the  board  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Many  of  them  make  good  servants,  and  in  due 
time  get  well  married— chiefly  to  emandpated  convicts, 
living  eithe"  as  agriculturalists  in  the  country  or  in  one 
or  other  of  (he  various  capadties  in  which  the  lower 
dasses  are  employed  in  towns ;  the  colonial  govern- 
ment being  always  willing  to  grant  permission  for  the 
marriage  of  a  female  convict,  provided  she  is  either  a 
spinster  or  a  widow,  and  provided  the  intended  hus- 
band is  a  freeman  and  able  to  maintain  a  family. 

It  sometimes  unfortunately  happens,  however,  that 
the  female-convict,  who  has  an  opportunity  of  forming 
an  eligible  connexion  in  this  way,  and  thereby  acquir- 
ing her  immediate  liberty,  has  a  husband  alive  in 
England,  or  has  been  imprudent  enough  to   dedare 
herself  married  on  her  arrival  in  the  colony,  under  the 
idea  that  she  will  be  more  respected,  forsooth,  (for 
that  is  the  usual  account  of  the  matter,)  as  a  mar- 
ried woman.     In  such  cases,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
importance  to  prove  either  the  death  or  the  non-entity 
of  the  English  husband,  and  the  expedients  that  are 
resorted  to  with  this  view  are  often  hig^y  ingenious. 
About  seven  years  ago,  I  solemnized  a  marriage  be- 
tween a  reputable  young  man,  a  native  of  the  colony,  and 
a  female-convict  who  had  been  transported  from  Pais- 
ley, in  the  west  of  Scotland^  for  some  mal-practices 
m  a  manufacturing  establishment  in  which  she  had 
been  employed.    The  young  man  was  a  carpenter,  and 
it  seemed  bis  Scotch  wife  turned  out  so  much  to  his 
satisfaction,  that  his  brother  was  induced  to  think  se- 
riously   of  espousing  another  Scotch   female-convict 
who  had  arrived  by  Uie  same  vessel  from  the  same  part 
of  Scotland.    The  brother's  intended  was  the  assigned 
lervant  of  a  respectable  Scotch  family  residing  near 
Sydney,  and  was  naturally  enough  desirous  of  being  on 
her  own  hands,  as  the  wife  of  a  free  mechanic  who 
could  earn  from  thirty  shillings  to  two  pounds  sterling 
a-week ;  but  she  had  a  husband  in  Paisley,  and  how 
to  get  him  disposed  of  was  the  difficulty,  for  she  had 
duly  informed  the  government  of  her  being  a  married 
woman  on  her  arrival  in  the  colony.    The  difficulty, 
however,  was  not  too  great  to  be  surmounted — at  least 
the  parties  thought  so — and  a  letter  was  accordingly 
written,  purporting  to  have  come  from  jsome  relative 
of  the  female's  in  Paisley,  and  communicating  the  dis- 
tressing intelligence  of  the  Scotch  husband's  death. 
The  letter  was  brought  me  for  my  perusal  by  the  two 
brothers,  with  a  view  to  my  soliciting  permission  from 
government  (which  must  uniformly  be  obtained  in  the 
first  instance  by  some  clergyman  of  the  territory,  in 
the  caseof  dther  party  being  a  convict,  for  the  publica- 
tton  of  banns)      I  observed  to  the  young  men,  before 
reading  the  letter,  that  it  had  no  post-mark ;  but  they 
readily  explained  that  circumstance,  by  informing  me 
that  it  had  been  brought  out  by  the  Scotch  carpenter 
of  a  convict-ship  lately  arrived,  who  knew  the  parties ; 
and,  indeed,  the  exterior  of  it  bore  the  appearance  of 
its  having  been  for  months  in  a  carpenter's  tooUchest, 
or  in  some  situation  in  which  it  would  have  been 
equally  soiled.     The  letter  was  dated  sufficiently  far. 
back  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  voyage  to  New  South 
Wales  in  the  interval,  and  was  written  with  great  inge- 
nuity.   It  communicated  a  variety  of  particulars  rela- 
tive to  persons  and  events  in    the  town  of   Paisley, 
which  m  any  ordinary  case  would  have  given  it  the  in- 
disputable character  of  a  genuine  letter.    There  were 
eyen  a  few  incidental  notices  respecting  one  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  Paisley,  which  were  exceedingly  well  con- 
ceived for  the  purpose  of  practising  on  clerical  gullibi- 
lity.    Unfortunately,  however,  in  lamenfing,  towards 
the  dose  of  the  letter,  that  the  female-convict  to  whom 
it  was  addressed  was  destined  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  her  days  in  so  distant  a  part  of  the  earth,  the  letter- 
^ter  had  written  the  word  earth  in  the  cockney  style 
—hearth.    It  immediately  struck  me  that  this  peculi- 
•riy  English  species  of  bad-spelling  could  not  have  oc- 
curred so  far  north  as  the  town  of  Paisley,  where  the 
vowel-sound  commencing  a  word  is  never  aspirated ; 
snd  I.  therefore,  returned  the  letter  to  the  young  men, 
telling  them  that  I  was  persuaded  that  it  had  been 
'Written  in  the.  colony,  and  that  no  such  marriage  as 
ttoey  contemplated  would  be  allowed  by  the  govern- 
ment.   A  few  weeks  thereafter,  the  woman  absconded 
from  her  master's  service,  and  was  married  to  the  cur- 
reocy-lad,  by«an  episcopal  clergyman  in  the  interior,  as 
a  free-woman.  As  her  flight,  however,  was  immediately 
ft  ported  to  the  authorities,  she  was  traced,  apprehended. 


and  sent  to  the  third  dass  in  the  factory— the  place  of 
punishment  for  female-convicts— the  ^marriage  being 
null  and  void. 

Many  of  the  female  convicts  conduct  themselves  in 
an  unexceptionable  manner,  and  rear  large  families  of 
interesting  and  promising  children,  when  reputably 
married  in  the  colony ;  tor  it  is  not  an  unusual  case 
for  a  woman,  who  has  1)een  exceedingly  depraved  and 
absolutdy  unmanageable  in  a  single  state,  to  conduct^ 
herself  with  propriety  when  advantageously  married.' 
Others,  however,  are  indifferent  enough  in  either  con- 
dition, and  when  assigned  as  servants  to  respectable 
families  are  got  rid  of  and  returned  to  Government  with 
all  convenient  speed.  But  the  fault  is  by  no  means 
uniformly  on  the  side  of  the  convict.  A  remark — ^whieh 
I  recollect  having  heard  the  eccentric,  but  truly  i^)os- 
tolic,  Aowland  HUl,  make  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  a  Female  Penitentiary  Sodety  in  London 
many  years  ago — is  unfortunately  too  well  suited  to 
the  meridian  of  New  South  Wales :  "  Mistresses  are 
always  complaining,"  said  the  venerable  old  man, ''  ot 
their  having  bad  servants ;  but  I  will  tell  you  what, 
ladies,  there  are  a  great  many  bad  mistresses  too." 

There  are  instances  of  persons  of  the  industrious 
dasses  of  sodety,  who  have  arrived  free  in  the  tolony, 
marrying  female  convicts,  and  having  no  reason  subse- 
quently to  regret  the  step  they  have  taken.  The  expe- 
riment, however,  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  is  som^mes 
attended  with  a  different  result.  About  seven  years 
ago,  a  reputable  Scotch  mechanic,  who  was  able  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  the  colony  to  take  jobs  on  his  own 
account,  was  infatuated  enough  to  marry  a  female  con- 
vict of  prepossessing  appearance,  but  unfortunatdy  of 
little  dse  to  recommend  her.  Previous  to  his  marriage, 
he  had  been  regular  in  his  attendance  on  the  ordinances 
of  rdigion  ;  but  his  wife  had  various  other  more  eligible 
modes  of  spending  the  Sabbath  than  going  to  church, 
and  he  had  accordingly  to  accompany  her  on  Sunday- 
excursions  of  pleasure  to  the  country.  Unfortunately, 
however,  his  wife  very  soon  got  tnfo  trouble,  as  it  is 
technically  termed  in  the  colony;  i.e.  into  the  com- 
mission of  sdme  crime  or  misdemeanour,  which  issues 
in  the  individual's  flagellation,  or  imprisonment,  or 
transportation,  or  death  by  law — ^for  the  phrase  is  suffi- 
dently  extensive  in  its  signification.  She  had  been 
concerned  in  a  riot,  which  two  free  persons  lodging  in 
her  husband's  cottage  had  raised  during  his  absence, 
and  vnB  immediately  carried  by  the  constables  before 
the  police  magistrate  of  Sydney,  who  deddes  in  a  sum- 
mary manner  in  all  cases  in  which  convicts,  whether 
married  or  not,  are  concerned.  The  offender  was  in 
this  instance  sentenced  to  three  months  confinement, 
in  the  third  or  lowest  class  in  the  factory  at  Paramatta. 
One  of  the  rules  of  that  institution  is,  that  no  female 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  third  class  without  having 
previously  undergone  the  operation  of  shaving  the  head ; 
and  the  poor  husband  was  in  this  instance  so  much 
distressed  at  the  very  appearance  which  he  thought  his 
wife  would  exhibit,  when  divested  of  her  hair,  that  he 
actually  called  at  my  house  to  request  that  I  would  for- 
ward 9  petition  which  he  had  prepared  to  the  authori* 
ties,  that  the  operation  might  for  once  be  dispensed 
with  in  his  wife's  favour.  During  the  conversation 
that  took  place  on  the  occasion,  I  took  an  opportunity 
to  remind  the  Scotchman  of  his  recent  neglect  of  the 
ordinances  of  religion,  and  I  saw  him  in  church  for  a 
few  Sabbaths  thereafter.  His  wife,  however,  returned 
to  him  again  At  the  expiration  of  her  sentence,  and  I 
saw  him  no  more. 

When  female  convicts  are  returned  to  Government 
by  the  families  to  which  they  have  been  assigned,  or  are 
sentenced  to  punishment  by  the  magistrates  for  petty 
misdemeanours,  they  are  forwarded  in  ^  covered  wag- 
gon to  a  sort  of  Bridewell  at  Paramatta,  called  the 
Female  Factory,  in  which  there  are  generally  from  two 
to  five  hundred  female  convicts,  under  the  charge  of  a 
respectable  matron  and  the  superintendence  of  a  com- 
mittee of  management.  They  are  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  First  Class  consists  of  those  avho  from 
particular  circumstances  have  not  been  assigned  as 
maid-servants  to  private  families  on  their  arrival  in  the 
colony,  or  of  those  who  have  been  returned  to  Govern- 
ment by  their  masters  'vithout  having  any  crime  charged 
against  them,  or  ol  those  whose  good  conduct  has 
merited  their  devation  from  the  inferior  classes.  All 
the  females  of  this  class  are  assigned  as  maid-servants, 
on  being  applied  for  by  reputable  persons,  in  the  same 
way  as  on  the  arrival  of  a  female  convict-ship,  the  state 
of  the  Factory  being  announced  weekly  for  the  inform- 
ation of  the  public  in  the  Government  Gazette.  The 
Third  Class  consists  of  incorrigible  females,  or  of  those 
who  have  been  sentenced  to  a  certain  period  of  penal 
confinement  in  the  Factory  on  account  of  some  misde- 
meanour ;  and  the  Second  Class  consists  of  those  who 
have  served  out  their  period  of  sentence  in  the  Third, 
and  who  are  undergoing  probation  ere  they  are  again 
advanced  to  the  First.  The  inmates  of  the  Factory  are 
employed  variously,  according  to  their  characters  and 
stations  in  the  establishment,  but  chiefly  in  the  pro- 
cesses connected  with  the  manufacture  of  coarse  woollen 
doth,  called  Paramatta  cloth,  of  which  blankets  and 
slop-clothing  are  made  for  the  convict-servants  of  set- 
tlers throughout  the  territory. 

With  a  view  to  disperse  the  female  convicts  more 
widely  over  the  territory,  and  to  enable  respectable 
fimiilies  in  the  interior  to  procure  female  servants  with 
greater  facility,  the  present  Governor  has  established 
subordinate  factories  at  Bathurst  and  Hunter's  River, 
to  which  a  proportion  of  the  female  convicts  from  each 
ship  are  forwarded  on  their  arrival,  and  in  which  those 


that  have  been  returned  to  Go^ftmment  by  their  mas- 
ters are  kept  for  re-assignment  in  the  district ;  and  I 
am  happy  to  add  that  the  measure  is  likely  to  be  at- 
tended  with  great  beneflt.  Indeed,  the  system  of  ma- 
nagement pursued  for  a  long  time  previous,  in  regard 
to  that  pojtion  of  the  prison-population  of  the  colon  j» 
was  obviously  and  outrageously  prepoetesous.  For  in- 
stead of  adopting  every  possible  means  to  effect  the  dis- 
persion of  the  female  convicts,  that  they  might  at  least 
have  some  chance  of  getting  reputably  settled,  and  even 
winking  at  pettier  peccadilloes  for  the  accomplishment 
of  so  important  an  object,  they  were  generally  immured, 
to  the  number  of  five  or  six  hundred,  within  stone-walls 
and  iron-gates.  The  impolicy  of  such  a  system  will  i^ 
pear  from  the  following  consideration.  In  addition  to 
various  others  that  will  naturally  suggest  themselves  to 
the  reader,  vis.,  that  there  are  frequent  instances  in  the 
colony,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  of 
females  who  had  been  perfectly  unmanageable  when  , 
imprisoned  in  the  Factory,  subsequently  becoming  re- 
markably quiet  and  well-behaved  wives  and  mothers  of 
children. 

There  are  comparativdy  few  instances  of  female  con- 
victs committing  capital  offiences  in  New  South  Wales. 
An  instance  of  the  kind,  however,  happened  to  fall 
under  my  own  observation  several  years  ago,  in  the 
following  rather  singular  way.  I  was  proceeding  alon& 
in  a  gig  one  Monday  morning  to  solemnize  a  marriage 
at  a  considerable  distance  ui  the  interior,  when  a  young 
man,  decently  attired  in  the  garb  of  a  sailor  or  ship 
carpenter,  who  was  walking  towards  Sydney,  requested 
to  know  whether  I  was  some  other  person  whom  he 
named.  There  was  a  feeling  of  distress  evidently  pour- 
trayed  in  the  young  man's  countenance,  that  inducedme  ' 
to  ask  him  some  question  that  immediately  didted  his 
affecting  story.  He  had  arrived  in  the  colony  a  few 
months  before,  as  the  carpenter  of  a  convict  ship,  and 
finding  that  he  could  obtain  eligible  employment  in 
Sydney,  had  obtained  his  discharge  from  the  vessel,  and 
remainedjon  shore.  On  the  Si^turday  evening  previous, 
he  was  sitting  in  his  lodging  after  having  finished  his 
week's  labour,  when  some  person,  entering  the  house, 
incidentally  mentioned  that  he  had  just  been  at  the 
Supreme*Court,  and  hadJieard  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced on  a  man  and  woman  for  robbing  their  master, 
a  respectable  settler  residing  about  forty  miles  from 
Sydney.  The  name  of  the  woman,  which  the  stranger 
also  mentioned  at  the  time,  coinciding  with  that  of  a 
sister  of  his  own,  who  had  suddenly  disappeared  from 
her  father's  house  in  London  about  two  or  three  years 
before,  and  never  afterwards  been  heard  of  by  her  relo.  t 
tives,  it  immediatdy  struck  him  that  the  woman  might 
possibly  be  his  lost  sister.  He  accordingly  went  forth  • 
with  to  the  jail,  and  having  obtained  admittance,  found 
to  his  inexpressible  grief,  that  the  woman  tuider  sen- 
tence of  death  was  actually  his  own  sister.  His  parents, 
he  told  me,  were  poor,  but  honest  people,  who  had 
reared  a  large  family  of  eight  or  nine  children,  and  she 
was  the  only  one  of  the  number  who  had  gone  astray. 
On  consulting  some  person  as  to  what  was  proper  for 
him  to  do  in  such  cii;pumstances,  he  was  told  to  get  a 
memorial  to  the  governor,  drawn  up  4)n  his  sister's  be- 
half, and  to  have  it  recommended,  if  possible,  by  her 
master.  He,  therefore,  went  forthwith  to  a  person  in 
Sydney  who  wrote  memorials  for  hire,  and  got  a  docu- 
ment of  the  kind  drawn  up.  The  writer  was  an  eman- 
dpated convict,  and  the  memorial  ^vas  written  in  the 
usual  style  of  such  writers — taking  for  ghmted,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  strongly  protesting  the  innocence 
of  the  criminal,  and  insinuating  that  her  present  situa- 
tion is  the  result  of  misfortune  rather  than  of  miscon- 
duct. It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night  before  the  paecious 
document,  which  cost,  if  I  recollect  aright,  two  dollars, 
was  finished;  but,  as  soon  as  it  was  completed,  the 
young  man,  who  had  never  been  a  nrile  out  of  Sydney 
before,  instantly  set  off  alone  and  on  foot  through  the 
gloomy  forest  to  the  residence  of  his  sister's  late  master, 
to  request  him  to  recommend  the  memorial.  He  had 
reached  his  destination,  and  had  got  about  half  way  to 
Sydney  on  his  return,  when  I  met  him  on  the  following 
Monday  morning.  On  reading  the  metnorial,  I  was 
apprehensive  it  would  rather  do  harm  than  good,  and 
therefore  desired  the  young  man  to  accompany  me  to  a 
house  a  little  way  on,  where  we  could  obtain  materials 
for  writing,  and  where  I  should  write  something,  which 
I  had  reason  to  hope  would  be  of  more  service  to  him. 
The  young  man  giadly  accepted  of  my  offer;  and  I 
accordingly  wrote  a  short  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  discovered,  and  the  anxiety  he  had  mani- 
fested on  her  behalf,  solidting  that  if  the  ends  of  iustic<^ 
could  possibly  be  attained  by  a  milder  punishment,  the 
eelings  of  the  community  might  not  be  outraged  by  * 
the  execution  of  a  female,  who  had  probably  been  her- 
self the  unhappy  victim  of  some  unprindpled  seducer. 
The  young  man  was  extremely  grateful  for  the  little 
service  done  him,  and  I  was  happy  to  learn  afterwards 
that  his  unfortunate  sister's  sentence  of  death  was 
commuted  into  a  milder  punishment. 


TABZ.E  TALK. 

Egyptian  Doctors.  In  Egypt  each  physician  studied 
one,  and  only  one  part  of  the  body,  a  circumstance 
which  multiplied  them  to  a  vast  extent,  as  Herodotus 
particulvrly  remarks  in  his  Euterpe.  Romance  of  An- 
dent  History.  It  must  have  been  curious  to  have  been 
obliged  to  send  for  thre  .different  doctors,  in  case  you 
had  pains  in  the  arms,  head,  and  chest.  The  "  mem- 
bers of  the  profession"  might  have  called  their  trad« 
the  "  profession  of  the  membebi." 
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liimself  all  the  sooner  in  taking  another.  This  is  the 
reg;ular  process  for  the  whole  seven  I  With  amazing 
animal  spirits,  iron  strength,  little  imagination,  and  a 
relishing  gusto,  he  it  an  amusing  and  lively  narrator, 
without  interesting  our  sympathy  in  the  least,  except 
in  the  relish  with  which  he  eats,  drinks,  and  makes 
matrimony.  The  work  is  in  many  volumes,  crowded 
with  all  kinds  of  extraneous  matter ;  but  the  perusal 
of  which  will  amply  repay  all  who  have  not  time  or 
patience  for  the  larger  work,  of  which  our  abstract  is 
it  still  smaller  specimen. 

At  College,  John  Buncle,  according  to  his  plan  of 
making  the  most  of  his  time  in  every  thing,  devoted 
his  entire  energies  to  academical  studies.  The  first 
book  that  fell  into  his  hands  was  Locke  on  the  Under- 
standing, upon  the  principles  of  which  he  made  a  rigid 
scrutiny  of  his  own  powers* 

*'  After  this  I  began  to  study  the  first  principles  of 
things  •  •  •  I  was  satisfied  that  whatever 
the  order  of  the  world  produces,  is  in  the  main,  both 
just  and  good ;  and  consequently  that  we  ought  in  the 
best  manner  to  support  whatever  hardships  are  to  be 
endured  for  virtue's  sake :  that  acquiescence,  and  com- 
placency, vrithout  respect  to  accident  and  injuries, 
ought  to  be  our  duty  under  a  perfect  administration ; 
and  with  benignity  and  constancy  we  must  ever  act, 
from  a  settled  persuasion,  that  all  things  are  framed 
and  governed  by  a  universal  mind." 

He  became  deeply  versed  in  cosmography;  mathe- 
matics, history,  ethics, — and  studied  with  earnest  at- 
tention the  writings  of  the  old  philosophers ;  appro- 
priating every  Sunday  to  the  study  of  revealed  religion. 
Fortifi^  by  a  happy  temper,  a  robust  constitution,  a 
determined  reliance  on  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  and 
a  dogma  from  the  old  writers  for  every  mischance, 
pur  optimist  sits  himself  down  with  a  hearty  relish  to 
the  feast  of  life.  "  On  the  glorious  first  of  August,"  Mr. 
Buncle  sets  out  with  his  gun  and  dog  to  "  wander  over 
the  pleasant  country."  The  weather  is  charming,  the 
game  plentiful.  In  the  course  of  his  wandering,  he 
lights  upon  a  beautiful  gardes  in  a  valley.  "  Finding  one 
of  the  garden  doors  left  open,  I  entered  immediately, 
and  to  screen  myself  from  the  scorching  beams  of  the 
sun,  got  into  an  embowered  alley,  that  led  me  to  a 
large  fountain  in  a  ring  or  circular  opening,  and  from 
thence,  by  a  gradual,  easy,  shady  ascent,  to  a  semi- 
circular amphitheatre  of  evergreens  that  was  charm- 
ing to  behold.  In  this  were  several  seats  for  ease, 
repast,  or  retirement,  and  at  each  end  of  it  a  rotunda, 
or  temple,  of  the  Ionic  order.  One  of  them  was  con- 
verted into  a  grotto,  or  shell  house,  in  which  a  polite- 
ness of  fancy  had  }  roduced  and  blended  the  greatest 
beauties  of  nature  and  decoration.  The  other  was  a 
library  filled  with  tlie  finest  books,  and  a  great  variety 
of  mathematical  instruments.  Here  I  saw  Miss  Noel 
sitting,  and  so  intent  on  writing,  that  she  did  not  take 
any  notice  of  me,  as  I  stood  at  the  window,  in  astonish- 
ment looking  at  the  things  before  me,  and  especially 
at  the  amazing  beauty  of  her  faee,  and  the  splendour  of 
her  eyes,  as  she  raised  them  now  and  then  from  the 
paper  she  wrote  on,  to  look  in  a  book  that  lay  open  upon 
a  small  desk  before  her.  The  whole  scene  was  so  very 
uncommon  and  so  amazing,  that  I  thought  myself,  for 
a  while,  on  some  spot  of  magic  ground,  and  almost 
doubted  the  reality  of  what  my  eyes  beheld ;  till  Miss 
Noel,  by  accident,  looked  full  at  me,  and  then  came 
forward  to  the  open  window,  to  know  whom  I  wanted. 
Before  1  could  answer,  I  found  a  venerable  old  gentle- 
man standing  by  my  side."  Buncle  explains  that  cu- 
riosity and  hunger  led  him  to  the  house. 

"  '  If  this  be  the  case,'  says  the  good  old  man,  *  you 
are  welcome,  sir,  to  Eden-park,  and  you  shall  soon  have 
the  best  breakfast  our  house  affords.'  Upon  this  Mr. 
Noel  brought  me  into  his  house,  and  the  lovely  Har- 
riet made  tea  for  me,  and  had  such  plenty  of  fine  cream, 
and  extraordinary  bread  and  butter  set  before  me,  that 
I  breakfasted  with  uncommon  pleasure.  The  honour 
and  happiness  of  her  company  rendered  the  repast  quite 
delightful.  There  was  a  civility  so  very  great  in  her 
manner,  and  a  social  goodness  so  charming  in  her  talk 
and  teiAper,  that  it  was  unspeakable  delight  to  sit  at 
lalje  with  her."  , 

iiiss  Noel  he  finds  so  wonderful  an  assemblage  of 
beauty,  accomplishments,  and  learning,  that  he  is  rap- 
turously amazed ;  and  in  the  arts  and  sweets  of  erudi- 
tion and  theological  controversy  they  pass  their  time 
till  the  period  fixed  for  their  marriage. 

"  This  vTorld  is  a  series  of  visionary  scenes,  and  con- 
tains so  little  solid,  lasting  felicity,  as  I  have  found  it, 
that  I  cannot  call  life  more  than  a  deception ;  and  as 
Swift  says,  he  is  the  happiest  man»  who  is  best  deceived. 
When  I  thought  myself  within  a  fortnight  of  being 
married  to  Miss  Noel,  and  of  being  thereby  made  as 
completely  happy  in  every  respect  as  it  was  possible  for 
a  mortal  man  to  be,  the  small  pox  stepped  in,  and  in 
seven  dajs  time  reduced  the  finest  human  frame  in  the 
universe  to  the  most  hideous  and  offensive  block.  The 
roost  amiable  of  human  creatures  mortified  all  over, 
and  became  a  spectacle  the  most  hideous  and  unbear- 
able. This  broke  her  father's  heart  in  a  month's  time, 
and  the  paradise  I  had  in  view  sunk  into  everlasting 
night." 

Having  suffiered  this  disappointment,  Mr.  Buncle 
returns  to  Dublin  to  see  his  father.  He  finds  him  mar- 
ried to  his  maid-servant,  and  his  indulgence  for  her, 
and  a  nephew  she  had  brought  into  the  house,  is  un- 
bounded. "  Money,  clothes,  servants,  horses,  dogs,  and 
all  things  he  could  fancy,  were  given  him  in  abundance; 
and  to  please  the  basest  of  vromen,  and  the  most  cruel 


step-mother  that  ever  ill-luck  inspired  to  make  the  son 
of  another  woman  miserable,  I  was  denied  almost 
everything.  The  fine  allowance  I  had  at  the  univer- 
sity was  taken  from  me.    •    •    •    • 

"  Nor  was  this  all  the  hard  measures  I  received ;  I  was 
ordered  by  my  father  to  become  the  young  man's  pre- 
ceptor; to  spend  my  precious  time  in  teaching  this- 
youngster,  and  in  labouring  to  make  the  littie  despicable 
dunce  a  scholar.  All  this  was  more  than  1  could  bear. 
My  life  became  insupportable,  and  I  resolved  to  range 
even  the  wilds  of  Africa,  if  nothing  better  offered,  rather 
than  live  a  miserable  slave  under  the  cruel  tyranny 
of  those  unrelenting  oppressors.  Indeed,  it  v«ras  im- 
possible for  me  to  stay  at  home,  for  my  father  took  no 
notice  of  me,  and  my  mother-in-law  and  the  boy  did 
all  they  could  invent  to  render  my  life  miserable." 

He  proceeds  to  England.  On  the  passage  he  is  lucky 
enough  to  render  assistance  to  a  very  charming  young 
lady  a  (a  fellow-passenger) .  On  knding  they  cannot 
speedily  determine  to  separate. 

"  Miss  Mettaoth  and  I  continued  at  the  Talbot  for 
three  weeks ;  and  during  that  time,  breakfasted,  dined, 
and  supped  together.    Except  the  hours  of  sleep  we 
were  scarcely  firom  each  other.    We  walked  out  toge- 
ther every  day  for  hours,  conversed,  sometimes  went  to 
cards,   and  often  she  sung  while  I  played  my  fiutc. 
With  the  greatest  civility,  and  the  most  exact  good 
manners,  we  were  as  intimate  as  if  we  had  been  ac- 
quainted for  ages,  and  we  found  a  satisfaction  in  each 
other's  company,  as  great  as  lovers  generally  experience; 
yet  not  so  much  as  one  syllable  of  the  passion  was 
mentioned ;  not  the  least  hint  of  love  on  either  side  was 
given,  while  we  stayed  at  Whitehaven,  and  I  believe 
neither  of  us  had  a  thought  of  it.    It  was  a  friendship 
the  most  pure  and  exalted,  that  commenced  at  my 
saving  her  life  in  the  manner  I  have  related,  and  by 
some  strange  kind  of  magic,  our  notions  and  inclinations, 
tempers  and  sentiments,  had  acquired  such  a  sameness 
In  a  few  days,  that  we  seemed  as  two  spiritual  Sodas, 
or  duplicates  of  each  other's  mind.    Body  was  quite 
out  of  the  case,  though  this  lady  had  an  extravagance 
of  beauty.    My  sole  delight  was  that  fine  perception 
which  shed  a  lustre  on  her  outward  charms.    How 
long  this  state  of  things  would  have  lasted,  had  we 
continued  more  time  together,  and  had  the  image  of 
the  late  Miss  Noel  been  more  effaced,  or  worn  out  of 
the  sensorium  of  my  head,  I  cannot  say;  but  while  it 
*clid  last,  there  could  be  nothing  more  strange  than  to 
see  two  young  people  of  different  sexes,  in  the  highest 
spirits  and  most  confirmed  health,  live  together  for 
twenty-one  days,  perfectly  pleased  with  each  other, 
entirely  at  their  own  disposal,  and  as  to  fortune,  having 
abundantly  enough  between  them  both,  for  comfortable 
life,  and  yet  never  utter  one  word,  nor  give  a  look,  that 
could  be  construed  into  a  declaration  of  the  passion,  or 
a  tendency  towards  a  more  intimate  union ;  to  com- 
plete that  connexion  which  nature  and  Providence  re- 
quire of  beings  circumstanced  as  we  were.    This  was 
very  strange.    Till  the  clock  struck  twelve  every  night 
we  sat  up,  and  talked  of  a  variety  of  tilings,  from  the 
Bibles  down  to  the  clouds  of  Aristophanes,  and  from 
the  comedies  and  tragedies  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  the 
Minerva  of  Sanctius  and  Hickes's  Northern  Thesaurus, 
Instead  of  Venus  or  any  of  her  court,  our  conversations 
would  often  be  on  the  morals  of  Cicero,  his  academies, 
and  De  Finibus ;  on  the  English  or  the  Roman  History, 
Shakespeare's  scenes  of  nature,  or  maps  of  life;  whethei 
the  CEdipus  or  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  was  the  best 
tragedy;  and  the  scenes  in  which  Plautus  and  Terence 
most  excelled.     Like  two  critics,  or  two  grammarians, 
antiquaries,  historians,  or  philosophers,  would  we  pass 
the  evening  with  the  greatest  cheerfolness  and  delight." 
He  does  not  part  from  Miss  Melmouth  without  a 
promise  to  meet  her  again.     He  sets  out  for  Yorkshire 
to  seek  the  friendship  and  assistance  of  Charles  Turner. 
"  Having  thus  lost  my  charming  companion,  I  travelled 
into  a  vast  valley,  enclosed  by  mountains  whose  tops 
were  above  the  clouds,  and  soon  came  into  a  country 
that  is  wilder  than  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  or  the  un- 
cultivated vales  of  the  Alps  or  Appennlnes.     Warm 
with  a  classical  enthusiasm,  I  journeyed  on,  and  with 
fancy's  eye  beheld  the  rural  divinities,  in  those  sacred 
woods  and  groves  which  shade  the  sides  of  many  of 
the  vast  surrounding  fells,  and  the  shores  and  promon- 
tories of  many  lovely  lakes  and  bright  running  streams. 
For  several  hours  I  travelled  over  mountains  tremen- 
dous to  behold,  apd  through  vales  the  finest  in  the 
world.    Not  a  man  nor  a  house  could  I  see  in  eight 
hours  time ;  but  towards  five  in  the  afternoon,  there 
appeared  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  a  delightfully-situated 
cottage  that  was  half  covered  with  trees,  and  stood  by 
the  side  of  a  large  falling  stream ;  a  vale  extended 
from  the  south  to  the  door,  that  was  terminated  with 
rocks  and  precipices  on  precipices,  in  an  amazing  point 
of  view,  and  through  the  fiowery  ground  the  water  was 
beautifully  seen  as  it  wound  to  a  deeper  flood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vale.    Half-a-dozen  covrs  were  grazing 
in  view ;  and  a  few  flocks  of  feeding  sheep  added  to  the 
beauties  of  the  scene." 

In  Farmer  Price,  the  owner  of  the  place,  he  disco- 
vers a  schoolfellow ;  a  fellow  of  most  admirable  spirit, 
charming  wife,  and  plentiful  table.  Leaving  Price,  he 
vtranders  for  a  time  among  the  Stainmore  Hills.  In 
his  vmnderings  he  comes  upon  a  delightful  grotto, 
which,  vrith  some  neighbouring  cottages,  forms  the 
habitation  of  a  littie  female  co-operating  society,  the 
two  principal  ladies  of  which  are  most  **  excellent  in 
reason,  plUlosophy,  and  mathematics,"  and  out-talk 
wad  out-reason  Mr.  Buncle  in  algebra  and  theology ; 


they  cultivate  their  intellect,  garden,  and  live  stock ; 
and,  accordingly,  reason,  lauf^,  and  feed  entirely  to 
Buncle's  admiradon. 

He  next  discovers  a  pretty  hermitage  in  an  open 
plain  like  a  ring,  and,  going  up  to  it,  finds  the  skele- 
ton of  a  man.  "  He  lay  on  a  couch  in  an  inward  room 
without  any  covering,  and  the  bones  were  as  dean  and 
white  as  if  they  had  come  from  the  surgeon's  hands. 
The  ants  to  be  sure,  had  eaten  off  the  flesh.  Who  the 
man  was,  a  paper  lying  on  the  table  in  a  strong  box, 
informed  me."  It  is  the  skeleton  of  John  Oiton,  a 
most  desperate  sinner,  who,  at  the  age  of  forty,  i^ 
penting  of  his  wicked  life,  gave  up  all  his  propmy  to 
the  poor,  except  what  was  sufi^cient  to  provide  him 
with  this  retreat.  Of  Orton  Lodge  Bunde  takes  pos. 
session,  and  makes  it  in  future  his  home.  After  a  va- 
riety  of  adventures,  leaping,  riding,  and  tumbling 
about,  among  the  hills  of  Stainsmore  he  discovers  his 
friend's  house ;  but  his  friend  is  abroad.  A  few  more 
adventures  and  again  he  meets  Miss  Melmoth,  to  whom 
he  is  marri)ed. 

"  Two  years,  almost,  this  fine  scene  lasted,  and  do- 
ring  that  period  the  business  and  diversions  of  our  lovely 
retreat,  appeared  so  various  and  pleasing  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  think  a  hundred  years  so  spent,  in  the 
least  degree,  dull  and  tedious.  Exclusive  of  books  and 
gardening,  and  the  improvement  of  the  farms,  we  had, 
during  the  fine  season,  a  thousand  charming  amuse- 
ments on  the  mountains,  and  in  the  glens  and  valleys 
of  that  sweet  silent  place.  Whole  days  wp  would  spend 
in  fishing,  and  in  some  cool  grot  by  the  water-side,  or 
under  an  aged  tree,  on  the  margin  of  some  beautiful 
stream." 

"  Another  of  our  amusements,  during  the  summer's 
bright  day,  was  the  pointer  and  gun,  for  the  black  cock, 
the  moor  cock,  and  the  cook  of  the  wood,  \yhich  are 
in  great  plenty  on  those  vast  hills.  Charlotte  was  fond 
of  this  sport,  and  would  v^alk  with  me  for  hours,  to 
see  me  knock  do^n  the  game ;  till,  late  in  the  evening, 
we  would  wander  over  the  fdls,  and  then  return  to  our 
clean  peaceful  little  house,  to  sup  as  elegantly  on  our 
birds  as  the  great  could  do,  and  with  a  harmony  and 
unmixed  joy  they  are  for  ever  strangers  to  Alter 
supper,  over  some  littie  nectarcd  bowl  we  sweetly  claat- 
ted,  till  it  was  bedtime ;  or  1  played  on  ray  flute,  and 
Charlotte  divinely  sung."  At  the  expiration  of  two 
years  death  deprived  him  of  his  Charlotte.  He  is  for 
a  while  absorbed  in  grief,  but  speedily  shakes  off  usdess 
sorrow,  locks  up  his  house,  and,  with  his  boy  O'Fin, 

mounts  his  horse. "  The  sun  was  rising  when  vre 

mounted  our  horses,  and  I  again  went  out  to  try  my 
fortune  in  the  world;  not  like  the  Chevalier  of  La 
Mancha,  in  hopes  of  conquering  a  kingdom,  or  marry- 
ing some  great  princess ;  but  to  see  if  1  could  find 
another  country  girl  for  a  vrife,  and  get  a  littie  more 
money,  as  they  were  the  only  two  things  united  that 
could  secure  me  from  melancholy,  and  oonfer  real 
happiness. 

He  soon  meets  with  another  skeleton  sitting  in  a 
library  in  the  middle  of  the  garden.  It  is  the  remains 
of  a  philosopher  wbp  thus  constituted  himself  a  memen- 
to mori  for  his  friends  and  relations.  With  the  daughter 
of  this  skeleton,  the  illustrious  Statia,  Mr.  Bunde  is 
united  in  holy  wedlock.  In  two  years  time  she  is  lai4 
by  the  side  of  Charlotte.  **  Thus  did  I  become  again 
a  mourner.  I  sat  with  my  eyes  shut  for  three  days ; 
but  at  last  called  for  my  horse^  to  try  what  air,  exer- 
cise, and  a  variety  of  objects  could  do." 

A  Miss  Cranmer  next  adorns  Orton's  Lodge,  but  in 
a  littie  more  than  two  years, "  I  laid  my  Antonia  by  my 
Charlotte  and  my  Statia,  and  then  rode  off" — to 
Harrowgate. 

We  must  slip  over  the  fine  description  of  six  gentie- 
men  he  meets  with  at  Harrowgate,  (a  description  of 
the  most  lively  gusto)  of  O'Regan,  Lawyer  Cock,  and 
the  beauties  he  secures  from  his  clutches.  Want  of 
room  curtails  our  wishes. 

Maria  Spence,  admirable  in  the  Arithmetic  of  fiuxtions, 
is  the  fourth  Mrs.  Bunde.  She  dies  in  six  months  of  a 
complication  of  physicians.  "  Having  lost  my  Maria  I 
went  up  to  London."  On  his  way,  at  a  village  inn,  he  was 
shown  into  a  room  where  two  gentiemen  were  sitting 
each  with  a  porringer  of  mutton  broth  before  him. 
"One  of  them  seemed  a  little  consumptive  creature 
about  four  feet  six  inches  high,  uncommonly  thin,  or 
rather  exsiccated  to  a  cutide.  His  broth  and  bread, 
however,  he  supped  up  with  some  relish.  He  seemed 
to  be  above  three  score.  The  other  was  a  young  man, 
once  very  handsome,  tall,  and  strong;  but  so  consumed 
and  weak  that  he  could  hardly  speak  or  stir.  He  «^  ^ 
tempted  to  get  down  his  broth,  but  not  above  a  spoon- 
ful or  two  could  he  swallow.  He  appeared  to  be  a 
dying  man.  While  I  beheld  these  things  with  astonish- 
ment, the  servaht  brought  in  dinner,  a  pound  of  rump 
steaks,  and  a  quart  of  green  peas,  two  cuts  of  bread,  a 
tankard  of  strong  beer,  and  a  pint  of  port  wine.  With 
a  fine  appetite,  I  soon  dispatched  my  mess ;  and  over 
my  wine,  to  hdp  digestion,  began  to  sing  the  following 
lines. — " 

•  ••••• 

Miss  Turner  is  his  fifth,  and  consequently  soon  in 
the  church-yard. 

He  is  introduced  to  a  seventh  lady,  by  CuiU,  the 
bookseller,  bat,  like  his  first-love,  she  it  buried  before 
the  marriage  takes  place. 

A  Miss  Fitzgibbon  supplies  her  place  for  a  while,  bat 
soon  takes  her  turn  in  llie  church-yard.  Miss  Dunk, 
however,  is  not  ultimately  disappointed.  The  resurrec- 
tion men  and  Dr.  StanviUe  restore  hei  to  life.    The 
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Doctor  makes  a  wife  of  his  anstomtcal  subject,  and 
cOfiTenlenUy  dies  that  Buncle  may  fulfil  his  orig;inal 
faitentioDS  towards  her.  The  lovely  Agnes  is  the  last 
•C  Mr.  Buncle's  matrimonial  speculations.  He  wanders 
•bout  the  world  for  nine  years,  and  at  last,  having 
done  with  hopes  and  fears  for  ever,  be  quietly  settles 
himself  at  Qrton  Lodge,  to  moralize  and  prepare  for 
death. 


PBISAIA   OONVIOT8. 

From  Ds.  Lang's  "Historical  and  Statistical 
Account  of  New  South  Wales,"  (Jutt  pttbOthed) 
the  fulUit  and  best  account  toe  have  yet  teen,  the 
work  qf  a  xealout  and  conscientious  man. 

Wbbn  a  female  convict-ship  arrives  in  the  harbour,  the 
GUtnimstance  is  duly  announced  in  the  Government 
Gazette,  and  families  requiring  female  servants  are  in- 
vited to  make  qiplication  according  to  a  prescribed 
form.  The  qiplications  are  generally  more  numerous 
than  the  government  can  meet,  and  the  females  are  as- 
signed only  to  reputable  families,  according  to  the 
bnt  judgment  of  the  board  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Many  of  them  make  good  servants,  and  in  due 
time  get  well  married— chiefly  to  emancipated  convicts, 
living  eithe*'  as  agriculturalists  in  the  country  or  in  one 
or  other  of  the  various  capacities  in  which  the  lower 
classes  are  employed  in  towns ;  the  colonial  govern- 
ment being  always  willing  to  grant  permission  for  the 
marriage  of  a  female  convict,  provided  she  is  either  a 
spinster  or  a  widow,  and  provided  the  intended  hus- 
band is  a  freeman  and  able  to  maintain  a  family. 

It  sometimes  unfortunately  happens,  however,  that 
the  female-convict,  who  has  an  opportunity  of  forming 
an  eligible  connexion  in  this  way,  and  thereby  acquir- 
ing her  immediate  liberty,  has  a  husband  alive  in 
Kngland,  or  has  been  imprudent  enough  to  declare 
herself  married  on  her  arrival  in  the  colony,  under  the 
idea  that  she  will  be  more  respected,  forsooth,  (for 
that  is  the  usual  account  of  the  matter,)  as  a  mar- 
ried woman.  In  such  cases,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
importance  to  prove  either  the  death  or  the  non-entity 
of  the  English  husband,  and  the  expedients  that  are 
resorted  to  with  this  view  are  often  highly  ingenious. 
About  seven  years  ago,  I  solemnized  a  marriage  be- 
t?reen  a  reputable  young  man,  a  native  of  the  colony,  and 
a  female-convict  who  had  been  transported  from  Pais- 
ley, in  the  west  of  Scotland,  for. some  mal-practices 
iu  a  manufacturing  establishment  in  which  she  had 
been  employed.  The  young  man  was  a  carpenter,  and 
it  seemed  bis  Scotch  wife  turned  out  so  much  to  his 
satisfaction,  that  his  brother  was  indnced  to  think  se- 
riously of  espousing  another  Scotch  female-convict 
who  had  arrived  by  Uie  same  vessel  from  the  same  part 
of  Scotland.  The  brother's  intended  was  the  assigned 
servant  of  a  respectable  Scotch  family  residing  near 
Sydney,  and  was  naturally  enough  desirous  of  being  on 
her  own  hands,  as  the  wife  of  a  free  mechanic  who 
could  earn  from  thirty  shillings  to  two  pounds  sterling 
a-week ;  but  she  had  a  husband  in  Paisley,  and  how 
to  get  him  disposed  of  was  the  difficulty,  for  she  had 
duly  informed  the  government  of  her  being  a  married 
woman  on  her  arrival  in  the  colony.  The  difficulty, 
however,  was  not  too  great  to  be  surmounted — at  least 
the  parties  thought  so — ^and  a  letter  was  accordingly 
written,  purporting  to  have  come  from  some  relative 
of  the  female's  in  Paisley,  and  communicating  the  dis- 
tressing intelligence  of  the  Scotch  husband's  death. 
The  letter  was  brought  me  for  my  perusal  by  the  two 
brothers,  with  a  view  to  my  soliciting  permission  from 
government  (which  must  uniformly  be  obtained  in  the 
first  instance  by  some  clergyman  of  the  territory,  in 
the  case  of  either  party  being  a  convict,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  banns)  I  observed  to  the  young  men,  before 
reading  the  letter,  that  it  had  no  post-mark ;  but  they 
readily  explained  that  circumstance,  by  informing  me 
that  it  had  been  brought  out  by  the  Scotch  carpenter 
of  a  convict-ship  lately  arrived,  who  knew  the  parties ; 
and,  mdeed,  the  exterior  of  it  bore  the  appearance  of 
its  having  been  for  months  in  a  carpenter's  tooKchest, 
or  in  some  situation  in  which  it  would  have  been 
equally  soiled.  The  letter  was  dated  sufficiently  far. 
back  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  voyage  to  New  South 
Wales  in  the  interval,  and  was  written  with  great  inge- 
nuity. It  communicated  a  variety  of  particulars  rela- 
tive to  persons  and  events  in  the  town  of  Paisley, 
which  in  any  ordinary  case  would  have  given  it  the  in- 
disputable character  of  a  genuine  letter.  There  were 
even  a  few  incidental  notices  respecting  one  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  Paisley,  which  were  exceedingly  well  con- 
ceived for  the  purpose  of  practising  on  clerical  gullibi- 
lity. Unfortunately,  however,  in  lamenfing.  towards 
the  close' of  the  letter,  that  the  female-convict  to  whom 
it  was  addressed  was  destined  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  her  days  in  so  distant  a  part  of  the  earth,  the  letter- 
writer  had  written  the  word  earth  in  the  cockney  style 
—hearth.  It  immediately  struck  me  that  this  peculi- 
sriy  English  species  of  bad-spelling  could  not  have  oc- 
curred so  far  north  as  the  town  of  Paisley,  where  the 
vowel-sound  commencing  a  word  is  never  aspirated ; 
snd  I,  therefore,  returned  the  letter  to  the  young  men, 
telling  them  that  I  was  persuaded  that  it  had  been 
bitten  in  the,  colony,  and  that  no  such  marriage  as 
tftey  contemplated  would  be  allowed  by  the  govem- 
jaent.  A  few  weeks  thereafter,  the  woman  absconded 
from  her  master's  service,  and  was  married  to  the  cur- 
rency-lad, by,an  episcopal  clergyman  in  the  interior,  as 
a  free-woman.  As  her.  flight,  however,  was  immediately 
reported  to  ihe  authorities,  she  was  traced,  apprehended. 


and  sent  to  the  third  class  hi  the  factory— ^e  place  of 
punishment  for  female-convicts— the  ^marriage  being 
null  and  void. 

Many  of  the  female  convicts  conduct  themselves  in 
an  unexceptionable  manner,  and  rear  large  families  of 
interesting  and  promising  children,  when  reputably 
married  in  the  colony ;  for  it  is  not  an  unusiud  case 
for  a  woman,  who  has  "been  exceedmgly  depraved  and 
absolutely  unmanageable  in  a  single  state,  to  conduct^ 
herself  with  propriety  when  advantageously  married.' 
Others,  however,  are  indifferent  enough  in  either  con- 
dition, and  when  assigned  as  servants  to  respectable 
families  are  got  rid  of  and  returned  to  Government  with 
all  convenient  speed.  But  the  fault  is  by  no  means 
uniformly  on  the  side  of  the  convict.  A  remark — ^which 
I  recollect  having  heard  the  eccentric,  but  truly  apos- 
tolic, Rowland  Hill,  make  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  a  Female  Penitentiary  Society  in  London 
many  years  ago — ^is  unfortunately  too  well  suited  to 
the  meridian  of  New  South  Wales :  "  Mistresses  are 
always  complaining,"  said  the  venerable  old  man,  "or 
their  having  bad  servants ;  but  I  will  tell  you  what, 
ladies,  there  are  a  great  many  bad  mistresses  too." 

There  are  instances  of  persons  -of  the  industrious 
classes  of  society,  who  have  arrived  free  in  the  tolony, 
marrying  female  convicts,  and  having  no  reason  subse- 
quently to  regret  the  step  they  have  taken.^  The  expe- 
riment, however,  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  is  softi^mes 
attended  with  a  different  result.  About  seven  years 
ago,  a  reputable  Scotch  mechanic,  who  was  able  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  the  colony  to  take  jobs  on  his  own 
account,  was  infatuated  enough  to  marry  a  female  con- 
vict of  prepossessing  appearance,  but  unfortunately  of 
little  else  to  recommend  her.  Previous  to  his  marriage, 
he  had  been  regular  in  his  attendance  on  the  ordinances 
of  religion ;  but  his  wife  had  various  other  more  eligible 
modes  of  spending  the  Sabbath  than  going  to  church, 
and  he  had  accordingly  to  accompany  her  on  Sunday- 
excursions  of  pleasure  to  the  country.  Unfortunately, 
however,  his  wife  very  soon  got  into  trouble,  as  it  is 
technically  termed  in  the  colony;  i.e.  into  the  com- 
mission of  sdme  crime  or  misdemeanour,  which  issues 
in  the  individual's  flagellation,  or  imprisonment,  or 
transportation,  or  death  by  law— for  the  phrase  is  suffi- 
ciently extensive  in  its  signification.  She  had  been 
concerned  in  a  riot,  which  two  free  persons  lodging  in 
her  husband's  cottage  had  raised  during  his  absence, 
and  was  immediately  carried  by  the  constables  before 
the  police  magistrate  of  Sydney,  who  decides  in  a  sum- 
mary manner  in  all  cases  in  which  convicts,  whether 
married  or  not,  are  concerned.  The  offender  was  in 
this  instance  sentenced  to  three  months  confinement, 
in  the  third  or  lowest  class  in  the  factory  at  Paramatta. 
One  of  the  rules  of  that  institution  is,  that  no  female 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  third  class  without  having 
previously  undergone  the  operation  of  shaving  the  head ; 
and  the  poor  husband  was  in  this  instance  so  much 
distressed  at  the  very  appearance  which  he  thought  his 
wife  would  exhibit,  when  divested  of  her  hair,  that  he 
actually  called  at  my  house  to  request  that  I  would  for- 
ward 9  petition  which  he  had  prepared  to  the  authori* 
ties,  that  the  operation  might  for  once  be  dispensed 
with  in  his  wife's  favour.  During  the  conversation 
that  took  place  on  the  occasion,  I  took  an  opportunity 
to  remind  the  Scotchman  of  his  recent  neglect  of  the 
ordinances  of  religion,  and  I  saw  him  in  church  for  a 
few  Sabbaths  thereafter.  His  wife,  however,  returned 
to  him  again  at  the  expiration  of  her  sentence,  and  I 
saw  him  no  more. 

When  female  convicts  are  returned  to  Government 
by  the  families  to  which  they  have  been  assigned,  or  are 
sentenced  to  punishment  by  the  magistrates  for  petty 
misdemeanours,  they  are  forwarded  in  ^  covered  wag- 
gon to  a  sort  of  Bridewell  at  Paramatta,  called  the 
Female  Factory,  in  which  there  are  generally  from  two 
to  five  hundred  female  convicts,  under  the  charge  of  a 
respectable  matron  and  the  superintendence  of  a  com- 
mittee of  management.  They  are  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  First  Class  consists  of  those  avho  from 
particular  circumstances  have  not  been  assigned  as 
maid-servants  to  private  families  on  their  arrival  in  the 
colony,  or  of  those  who  have  been  returned  to  Govern- 
ment by  their  masters  ^vithout  having  any  crime  charged 
against  them,  or  ot  those  whose  good  conduct  has 
merited  their  elevation  from  the  inferior  classes.  AH 
the  females  of  this  class  are  assigned  as  maid-servants, 
on  being  applied  for  by  reputable  persons,  in  the  same 
way  as  on  the  arrival  of  a  female  convict-ship,  the  state 
of  the  Factory  being  announced  weekly  for  the  inform- 
ation of  the  public  in  the  Government  Gazette.  The 
Third  Class  consists  of  incorrigible  females,  or  of  those 
who  have  been  sentenced  to  a  certain  period  of  penal 
confinement  in  the  Factory  on  account  of  some  misde- 
meanour ;  and  the  Second  Class  consists  of  those  who 
have  served  out  their  period  of  sentence  in  the  Third, 
and  who  are  undergoing  probation  ere  they  are  again 
advanced  to  the  First.  The  inmates  of  the  Factory  are 
employed  variously,  according  to  their  characters  and 
stations  in  the  establishment,  but  chiefly  in  the  pro- 
cesses connected  with  the  manufacture  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth,  called  Paramatta  cloth,  of  which  blankets  and 
slop-clothing  are  made  for  the  convict-servants  of  set- 
tlers throughout  the  territory. 

With  a  view  to  disperse  the  female  convicts  more 
widely  over  the  territory,  and  to  enable  respectable 
families  in  the  interior  to  procure  female  servants  with 
greater  facility,  the  present  Governor  has  established 
subordinate  factories  at  Bathurst  and  Hunter's  River, 
to  which  a  proportion  of  the  female  convicts  from  each 
ship  are  forwarided  on  their  arrival,  and  in  which  those 


that  have  been  retunijed  to  G<nftniment  by  their  mas- 
ters are  kept  for  re-assignment  in  the  district ;  and  I 
am  happy  to  add  that  the  measure  is  likely  to  be  at- 
tended  with  great  benefit.  Indeed,  the  system  of  ma- 
nagement pursued  for  a  long  time  previous,  in  regard 
to  that  portion  of  the  prison^population  of  Uie  colony* 
was  obviously  and  outrageously  prepostesous.  For  in- 
stead of  adopting  every  possible  means  to  effect  the  dis- 
persion of  the  female  convicts,  that  they  might  at  least 
have  some  chance  of  getting  reputably  settled,  and  even 
winking  at  pettier  peccadilloes  for  the  accomplishment 
of  so  important  an  object,  they  were  generally  immured, 
to  the  number  of  five  or  six  hundred,  within  stone-walls 
and  iron-gates.  The  impolicy  of  siich  a  system  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  consideration.  In  addition  to 
various  others  that  will  naturally  suggest  themselves  to 
the  reader,  viz.,  that  there  are  frequent  distances  in  the 
colony,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  of 
females  who  had  been  perfectly  unmanageable  when 
imprisoned  in  the  Factory,  subsequently  becoining  re- 
markably quiet  and  well-behaved  wives  and  mothers  of 
children. 

There  are  comparatively  few  instances  of  fenude  con- 
victs committing  capital  offences  in  New  South  Wales. 
An  instance  of  the  kind,  however,  happened  to  fall 
under  my  own  observation  several  years  ago,  in  the 
following  rather  singular  way.  I  was  proceeding  alone- 
in  a  gig  one  Monday  morning  to  solemnize  a  marriage 
at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior,  when  a  young 
man,  decently  attired  in  the  garb  of  a  sailor  or  ship 
carpenter,  who  was  walking  towards  Sydney,  requested 
to  know  whether  I  was  some  other  person  whom  he 
named.  There  was  a  feeling  of  distress  evidently  pour- 
trayed  in  the  young  man's  countenance,  that  inducedme  ' 
to  ask  him  some  question  that  immediately  elicited  his 
affecting  story.  He  had  arrived  in  the  colony  a  few 
months  before,  as  the  carpenter  of  a  convict  ship,  and 
finding  that  he  could  obtain  eligible  employment  in 
Sydney,  had  obtained  his  discharge  from  the  vessel,  and 
remained  jon  shore.  On  the  Si^urday  evening  previous, 
he  was  sitting  in  his  lodging  after  having  finished  his 
we^k's  labour,  when  some  person,  entering  the  house, 
incidentally  mentioned  that  he  had  just  been  at  the 
Supreme*Court,  and  had.heard  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced on  a  man  and  woman  for  robbing  their  master, 
a  respectable  settler  residing  about  forty  miles  from 
Sydney.  The  name  of  the  woman,  which  the  stranger 
also  mentioned  at  the  time,  coinciding  with  that  of  a 
sister  of  his  own,  who  had  suddenly  disappeared  from 
her  father's  house  in  London  about  two  or  three  years 
before,  and  never  afterwards  been  heard  of  by  her  relfr  t 
tives,  it  immediately  struck  him  that  the  woman  might 
possibly  be  his  lost  sister.  He  accordingly  went  forth  - 
with  to  the  jail,  and  having  obtained  admittance,  found 
to  his  inexpressible  grief,  that  the  woman  under  sen- 
tence of  death  was  actually  his  own  sister.  His  parents, 
he  told  me,  were  poor,  but  honest  people,  who  had 
reared  a  large  family  of  eight  or  nine  children,  and  she 
was  the  only  one  of  the  number  who  had  gone  astray. 
On  consulting  some  person  as  to  what  was  proper  for 
him  to  do  in  such  ciiyrumstances,  he  was  told  to  get  a 
memorial  to  the  governor,  drawn  up  4)n  his  sister's  be- 
half,  and  to  have  it  recommended,  if  possible,  by  her 
master.  He,  therefore,  went  forthwith  to  a  person  in 
Sydney  who  wrote  memorials  for  hire,  and  got  a  docu- 
ment of  the  kind  drawn  up.  The  writer  was  an  eman- 
cipated convict,  and  the  memorial  was  written  in  the 
usual  style  of  such  writers — ^taking  for  ghinted,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  strongly  protesting  the  innocence 
of  the  criminal,  and  insinuating  that  her  present  situa- 
tion is  the  result  of  misfortune  rather  than  of  miscon- 
duct. It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night  before  the  paecious 
document,  which  cost,  if  I  recollect  aright,  two  dollars, 
was  finished;  but,  as  soon  as  it  was  completed,  the 
young  man,  who  had  never  been  a  mile  out  of  Sydney 
before,  instantly  set  off  alone  and  on  foot  through  the 
gloomy  forest  to  the  residence  of  his  sister's  late  master, 
to  request  him  to  recommend  the  memorial.  He  had 
reached  his  destination,  and  had  got  about  half  way  to 
Sydney  on  his  return,  when  I  met  him  on  the  following 
Monday  morning.  On  reading  the  metnorial,  I  was 
apprehensive  it  would  rather  do  harm  than  good,  and 
therefore  desired  the  young  man  to  accompany  me  to  a 
house  a  little  way  on,  where  we  could  obtain  materials 
for  writing,  and  where  I  should  write  something,  which 
I  had  reason  to  hope  would  be  of  more  service  to  him. 
The  young  man  gladly  accepted  of  my  offer;  and  I 
accordingly  wrote  a  short  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  discovered,  and  the  anxiety  he  had  mani- 
fested on  her  behalf,  soliciting  that  if  the  ends  of  iustic** 
could  possibly  be  attained  by  a  milder  punishment,  the 
eelings  of  the  community  might  not  be  outraged  by  ' 
the  execution  of  a  female,  who  had  probably  been  her- 
self the  unhappy  victim  of  some  unprincipled  seducer. 
The  young  man  was  extremely  grateful  for  the  little 
service  done  him,  and  I  was  happy  to  learn  afterwards 
that  his  unfortunate  sister's  sentence  of  death  was 
commuted  into  a  milder  punishment. 


TABZ.E  TAZ.K. 

Egyptian  Doctors.  In  Egypt  each  physician  studied 
one,  and  only  one  part  of  the  body,  a  circumstance 
which  multiplied  them  to  a  vast  extent,  as  Herodotus 
particulvrly  remarks  in  his  Euterpe.  Romance  of  An- 
cient History.  It  must  have  been  curious  to  have  been 
obliged  to  send  for  thre  .different  doctors,  in  case  you 
had  pains  in  the  arms,  head,  and  chest.  The  "  mem- 
bers of  the  profession"  might  have  called  their  trad« 
the  "  profession  of  the  membefct." 
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USBFU[<   RNOWLEDGKi^-QHR^PNBSS    COMBINED   WITH    ELBGANT    TYPOGRAPHY    AND 

EMBELLISHMENTS. 


ALLAN  BELL  and  Co.  having  entered  into  arrangements  with  the  Original  Propiietort,  for  the  republication  of 

THE    BRITISH     LIBRARY; 

Conprlaing  the  CLA'-'SIC  AUTHORS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  i  hate,  for  the  accommodfttlon  of  a  nnmeroai  cUsi  of  pnrchasen, 
recently  commenced  itsaing  the  following  j>opular  workt»  (which  are  printed  in  a  style,  in  every  respect  corresponding  with 
LAR1>NEH'S,  SCOTT'S,  and  BYRON'S  Works. 

IN  MONTHLY  PARTS  AT  ONE  SHILLING,  AND  IN  NUMBERS  AT  THREE-PENCE; 

EACB   IM   NEAT  PRTNTEO  COVERS. 


T«' 


HUNCHBACK    OP    NOTRE 
BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 


DAME 


nom  which  the  Drama  of  S^muflda^  now  acttag  at  the  Sorrer 
Theatre,  is  taken. 

An  Abridgment  of  this  popular  and  exceHent  Romance  ta 
commenced  in  No.  22  of  THE  CASKET,  penny  weekly  periodi- 
cal, now  ready,  and  will  be  comptfted,  chapter  for  chapter, 
without  the  omission  of  a  single  incident,  in  about  three  num. 
hers,  so  that  the  purchasers  of  Tni  Cabkkt  (the  first  of  thtf 
penny  publications)  will  hate  the  eiitlre  novel  for  a  few  peace. 
The  first  chapter  wiU  be  illustrated  with  an  engraving  of  a  Sceu« 
taken  in  the  Theatre  by  Mr.  R.  Crulkshank }  and  other  em 
belllshments  will  be  given. 


Complete    in    TWELVE    PARTS,  or   forty-two    Numben;    or  in  Four    Volumes  foolacapi   8to. 
GOLDSMITH^S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS, 

WITH  AN  ORIGINAL  BIOGRAPHICAL  1»M0IB»  AND  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

'*  The  present  edition  of  Goldsmith's  Works  Is  one  which  we  lictitate  not  to  pronounce  the  moet  eomalete  that  has  yet  been  oflRtrcd 
••  the  pubUc."— Jrfw. 
'*  The  Life  of  the  Author  CGou»tMiTii]  deiertes  to  be  notieed  ai  one  of  the  moot  elegant  ■p***'—^"*^  of  biographical  oompoeltloci, 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  the  language.''~CAaiiiA0rs'  HUtorieml  Nwmtp^er, 

IL 

COMPLETE  IN  THREE  PARTS,  OR  TWELVE  NUMBERS, 

Or  One  Vol.  Foolscap,  8to.  price  8s.  6d.«ztra  boards. 

WALTON'S    AND    COTTON'S    COMPLETE    ANGLER, 

Edited  by  PROFESSOR  RENNIE,  of  Ring's  College  London.    Ulnstrated  with  twenty-elght  Engratlngs,  &c.  ate. 

IIL 

COMPLETE   IN   SIX   PARTS,   OR   TWENTY-POUR   NUMBERS, 

Or  Two  Vols.  Foolscap,  8to. 

THE    ADVENTURES    OF    ROBINSON     CRUSOE, 

WITH     HOWELL'S    LIFE     OF    ALEXANDER    SELKIRK,  &c.    &c. 
Embellished  with  a  beautiful  Portrait  of  DE   FOE,  Engrated  on  Steel  by  LIsars,  &c. 

rv. 

Alec  just  republished,  complete  in  One  Volume,  Foolscap  8to.,  extra  embossed  doth,  3s.  6d.,  a  New  Edition, 

revised  and  corrected,  of 

WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY   OF  SELBORN  ; 

With  Notes  by  CAPTAIN  THOMAS  BROWN,  and  lUustrated  with  numerons  beautiftil  Engratinp  by  BONNER. 

'*WehavenohesiUtion  la  saying,  that,  for  cheapness,  elegance,  beauty,  and  correctness  of  typography,  these  editions  of  Standard 
British  Authors  bid  fair  to  distance  all  competitors  yet  In  the  field.''^i'er/A«Aire  Courier. 

**Tht  present  Library  is,  however,  on  a  lancr  scale,  snd  we  heartily  wish  It  success.  Nothing  can  bemore  beneficial  to  the  pub. 
tic  mind  than  the  cheap  diffusion  of  our  standard  English  authors." — Inoemeu  Courier. 

V. 
SECOND     EDITION. 

la  One  Vol.  18mo.  bound,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d.  or  in  Fourteen  Numbers  at  Sixpbnck  ;  each  Number  embellished  with  a  characteristic 
Steel  Engraving  by  Lizajis,  from  Original  Drawings,  made  expressly  for  the  work,  by  Ma.  Stkwart  of  Greenock. 

THE  ENTIRE  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS; 
WITH  HIS  LIFE,  A  CRITICISM  ON  HLS  WRITINGS,  iccStc,    BY  JAMES  CURRLE,  M.D., 
WITH  AN  ENLARGED  AND  CORRECTED  GLOSSARY. 

'  This  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  diamond  editions.  We  have  here  in  one  volume  eighteens,  verbaHm,  the  whole  prose  and  poetry 
of  ScotUnd's  '  glory  and  shame,*  Robert  Bums,  whom  genius  made  immortal,  and  the  Scottish  nobility  made  an  exciseman.**-^ 
Leigh  Hunt,  vide  True  Sun, 

VL 

A    NEW     EDITION. 

In  one  thick  12mo.  Vol  7s.  6d.  Extra  Cloth  Boards,  or  twenty-one  Numbers  at  four-pence,  of 

WALKER'S    PRONOUNCING    DICTIONARY      and     KEY 

To  the  Classical  PronoundaUon  of  Greek,  LaUn,  and  Scripture  Proper  Names,  &c.  &c.  Embellished  with  a  beauUibl 

Portrait  of  the  Author. 

It  being  printed 
in  compressed  within  the  compass  of  a  duodecimo,  volume,  as  is 


•»*  This  wiU  be  found  decidedly  the  most  accurate,  comprehensive,  and  bcauUftiUy  printed  Edition  extant. 
fOm  New  Pearl  and  Diamond  Types,  as  much  matter  has  beei 
visually  contained  In  a  quarto  publlshedjit  Two  Guineas. 


London :  ALLAN  BELL,  and  Co.,  Warwick  Square,  s  and  8IMPKIN  and  MARSHALL,  StaUoners  HaU  Court,:  and  may  be 
had  on  order,  of  all  Booksellers  and  Periodical  Agents  In  Town  and  Country. 


CHEAP  MUSICAL   PUBLICATIONS. 

In  Weekly  Numberay  Price  One  Penny,  and  in  Monthly  Parte, 
Price  Sixpence, 

'pHE  PENNY   MUSICAL  GUIDE, 

Containing  the  Music  and  Words  of  the  most  popular  Airs 
Due  ts.  Glees,  &c.  of  Ame,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mosart,  Winter, 
Weber,  Bishop,  &c.,  including  the  most  popular 

IRISH    AND    SCOTCH    MELODIES, 

With  Accompaniments  for  the  Piano. Forte,    ftc. 

*«*  The  Melodies  may  also  be  played  on  the  Violin,  Flute,  &c. 

No.  I.  and  Part  I.  are  embellished  with  a  fine  Steel-plate 
Portrait  of  Mr.  Braham,  mtis,  and  contain  :  The  Blue  Bonnets 
are  over  the  Borders ;  When  my  Soul's  Delight,  ftrom  the  Opera 
of  Nina  ;  Turn,  Amarillls,  a  Madrigal;  Let  me  wander,  as  sung 
by  Miss  Stephens  t  John  Anderson  my  Joe  :  Together  let  us 
range  the  Fields ;  OenUe  Tooth,  ah,  tell  me  why }  Still  In  Hope, 
from  Love  in  a  Village :  When  Time  was  entwining,  by  Calcott. 

In  the  course  of  the  Work  wlU  be  given  Concite  Ineiructiont 
for  Beginnere,  with  Exercises  for  the  Voice ;  and  ObeenatUme 
on  Accompaniment  adapted  for  the  PrvfieieiU  Amateur, 


ISSUED    IN    DOUBLE    NUMBERS, 

Handsomely  printed  In  demylSmo.  hot  pressed,  and  stitched  In 

a  neat  Wrapper,  with 

▲   BBAUnrUL    tTBBL-FLAn  BNORATINO, 

THE    PENNY    MUSICAL     GRAMMAR, 
By  the  celebrated  Dr.  Calcott. 

Comprising  a  MX  explanation  of  all  the  Notes  and  Marks  used 
In  Mudc,  and  Treatises  on  the  Sciences  of  Melody,  Harmony,  and 
Rhythm }  illustrated  withhumerous  examples  flrom  the  Works  of 
tiie  most  Celebrated  Composers,  printed  with  an  Elegant  Music 
Type*  on  »  «»«w  construction.  By  the  study  of  The  Penny 
Mueical  Grammar  a  Perfect  Knowledge  of  Music  may  be  at. 
tained,  without  the  Assistance  of  a  Master. 

Published  by  G.  Bencr,  Holywell  Street ,  B.  Stdll,  Paternoster 
Bowf  at  the  Office  of  the  Ladles  Penny  Gasette,  King  Edward 
•ttaet    and  sold,  on  orders,  by  aU  tenders  of  Periodicals. 
Boik  ih$  abom  Worke  are  m 


NEW  WORKS  OP  THE  SEASON. 

Just  Published  by  Messrs.  Cochranb  and  M'CaoNx, 

Waterloo   Place. 

DR.  LANG'S  HISTORY  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
In  two  thick  tols.  post  8to.  with  fine  original  Map  of  the 
Colony* 

"We  hate  seen  the  land,  and  behold  It  Ib  tery  good.**— 
Judges,  xviii.  9. 

II. 

A  SYSTEM    OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

One  tol.  small  post  8to.  price  7s.  6d.  bds* 

III. 

The  Fifth  Volume  of  Allan  Cunnlnf:ham*s  Edition  of 

THE    LIFE    AND  WORKS  OF   BURNS. 

Containing  two  superb  Landscape  Vignettes. 

IV. 

MARTIN'S  HISTORY    OF  THE    BRITISH 

COLONIES.    . 

Vol.  I.  behig  British  Possessions  In  Asia. 

Vol.  II.  comprising  the  West  Indies,  will  speedily  appear. 

"  Mr.  Martin's  magnificent  work  will  make  a  text  book  for 

after,  as  It  Is  an  ornament  to  the  present  time.*'— Metropolitan. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  SIR  EGERTON 

BRYDGES. 

Will  posltitely  appear  early  In  June. 

V. 

New  Works  of  Fiction,  by  distinguished  Authors. 

THE     ROMANCE    OF    ANCIENT     HISTORY. 

First  Series— containing  Effypt.  2  vols,  post  8to. 
"  Win  rank  among  the  best  productions  of  the  present  day."— 
Sunday  Times. 

THE  YOUNG  MUSCOVITE ;  or,  THE   POLES  IN 

RUSSIA. 

Edited  by  Captain  CHAMIER.  3  tols.  post  8to. 

STORIES     OF    THE    STUDY. 

By  the  Author  of  *'  Lawrie  Todd,"  ftc.  3  tols.  post  8to. 

And  in  the  Press, 

W  I  L  I      W  A  T  C  H 

By  the  Antbor  of  *•  Catcndlsh."  *<The  Port  Admiral,*'  fte. 


Dramatic  Talee,  at  One  Penny  each. 

Now  publishing.  In  the  Weekly  Numbers  and  Monthly  Parts  of 
the  Caskbt,  a  Series  of  Original 

DRAMATIC    TALES, 

Founded  on,  and  comprising  the  Incidents  of,  Popular  ActlOf, 
Dramas,  lllnstrated  wl  th 

SCENES  FROM  THE  PLAYS, 

TAEBSr  Ur  TBB  TBBATBB,    BT  B.  CBVIBSaAKK,  ftc 


List  of  the  Dramatic  Tales  already  published. 

The  DetU's   Ducat   printed    In    No.  211    of  Tbb   Casbbt 

Inkle  and  Yarioo Sid  do. 

Thelce.Witch 224  do. 

Mateppa 228  do. 

Robert  le  DIable       2i:8  do. 

The  Iron  Mask ,    .  2»i9  do. 

Eugene  Aram 270  do. 

The  Rent  Day 273  do. 

The  Reading  of  the  WUl 274  do. 

William  Tell        281  do. 

The  Death..Light 284  do. 

Hofer,  the  Tell  of  the  Tyrol  .    .    .    .  2U1  do. 

OUver  Cromwell 292  do. 

TheEtUEye 295  do. 

Fazio,  or  the  Italian  Wife      .    .    .    .  S02  do. 

The  Tower  of  Nesle       305  do. 

Rip  Van  Winkle 30«  do. 

Fedhu's  Acre,  or  the  Wife  of  Seten 

Husbands       310  do. 

Henrietu  the  Forsaken 311  do. 

The  Hunchback 320  do. 

Nell  Gwynne 823  do. 

VIctorine 835  dOb 

The  Wife,  by  Sheridan  Knowles     .    .  835  do. 

DerFrelschuU 840  do. 

EUenWareham 342  do. 

Jonathan  Bradford 345  do. 

Grace  Huntley 362  do. 

Mary  Glastonbury 364  dew 

GusUtusIII 365  do. 

The  Deserted  Village 366  do. 

Walter  Brand,  or  the  Duel  In  the  Mist  376  do. 

The  Retolt  of  the  Harem 377  do. 

The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green  .  379  do. 

The  Clerk  of  ClerkenweU 381  do. 

Tlie  Challenge,  or  Le  Pre  aux  Clercs    .  385  do. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  The  Ladies  Penny  Oanette,  Ktag 
Edward  Street,  New  Bridge  Street.  Sold  also  by  Berger,  Holy- 
well Street}  HIU,  Patemostei  Row;  Purkess,  Compton  Street i 
and,  on  ordier,  by  all  dealers  in  periodicals. 


GEMS  FOR  THE  ALBUM,  SCRAP-BOOK,  OR  PORTFOLIO. 

BeautifuUy  printed  on  the  finest  Paper,  and  hotpressed,  prtea 
Twopence  each  Sheet  (Complete  in  Thirteen  Sheets), 

'pH  E    WOOD- CUT    CAMERA; 

Consisting  of  fine  Wood  Engravings  of  celebrated  PIctnre*— 
Dramatic  Scenes  by  Cruikshank<-Hi8torical  Sketches— Delino- 
ations  of  Manners — Humorous  Scraps,  ftc.  ftc. 

No.  I.  Contains  Eight  Engravings  after  Wllkle. 

No.  II.  Dramatic  Scenes  by  Crulkshank,  and  Four  Portraits 
of  Paganini. 

No.  III.  Eastlake^s  Brigand  Pictures— The  Village  Festival—. 
Boys  and  Dogs,  after  Gainsborough— ^ohn  Knox  rebuking  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots— The  Angling  Enthusiast— The  Village  School 
In  an  uproar. 

No.  rv.  Dramatic  Scenes  by  Crulkshank,  and  John  Reeve  as 
Cupid  (Sheet  2.) 

Nos.  V.  and  VI.  Bums' Address  to  the  Dell,  with  Landseer*s 
celebrated  Illustrations. 

No.  VII.  Dramatic  Scenes  by  Crulkshank,  Including  the 
Masked  Ball  in  GusUvus  III. 

No.  VIII.  lUustrations  of  British  History. 

No.  IX.  Dramatic  Scenes  by  Crulkshank,  and  the  Funeral  of 
Keen. 

No.  X.  and  XI.  Sketches  of  Life  in  London,  by  Crulkshank 
engraved  by  Bonnbr. 

XII.  Engravings  Arom  celebrated  Pictures. 

XIII.  Dramatic  scenes  by  Crulkshank,  with  the  Bath  Scene 
In  the  Revolt  of  the  Harem. 

Published  hf  Berger.  HolyweU-«trcet  j  Stelll.  Paternoster. 
Row;  and  at  the  Office  of  TAe  Ladies  Penny  aamette.  King 
Edward  Street,  New  Bridge  Street. 

A  Liberal  Allowance  to  Dealers. 


LonrooN :  Printed  and  Published  by  Sparrow  and  Co.,  at  The 
BelVs  Weekly  Magazine  Office,  11,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

Wbst-Eno  AoBNi^W.Kidd,  14.  Chandos  Street,  West  btrand. 
Purkess,  Compton-street. 

CiTT— W.  Strange,  21.  Paternoster  Row. 

LitBRPooL— W.  Williams,  Ranelagh  Phue. 

NoTTiNOHAM— -C.  N.  Wright. 

Birmingham— Guest,  Steel.house  Lane. 

Mancbbstxr- A.  Heywood. 

GLASoow^-^ohn  Reld,  and  Co.,  Queen-sbeet. 

EoiNBvaoB — Messrs.  Fraser,  and  Co.  54,  North  Bridge. 

DiTBUK- Tonng  and  Company,  Suffolk.street. 

Hie  Monthly  Parts  of  this  work  will  be  supplied  to  the  Country 
Trade  by  SImpkin  and  Marshall,  Stationers'  Court,  Lodgale 
HIU. 
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TO  ASSIST  THE  KWQDIRINO,  ANIMATE   THE   itRUOOLINO,    AND  SYMPATHIZE  WITH   ALL. 


Wednesday,  June  11,  1834. 


No.  11. 


Price  Three  Halfpence, 


I.ETTERS  TO  SUOH  OF  THB  LOVERS  OF 
KNOW^IaEDGE  AS  HAVE  NOT  RECEIVED 
A  OUkSSICAIi  EDUCATION. 

Letter  V. 

ON  THE  GENII   OF   ANTIQUITY   AND    THE   POETS. 

{Conclunon  of  last  week't  Subject.) 

The  bod  Demon  was  thought  to  be  of  formidable  shape, 
black,  frowning,  and  brutal.  A  man,  according  to 
P&usanias,  fought  with  one,  and  drove  him  into  the 
sea.  As  we  have  told  the  story  before  (in  the  Indicator) 
and  it  is  little  to  tell,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  the 
noblest  passage  ever  written  about  Demons,  in  the 
scene  out  of  Shakspeare.  The  spirit  that  appeared  to 
Brutus  has  been  variously  represented.  Some  made  it 
of  the  common  order  of  malignant  appearances ;  others 
have  described  it  as  resembling  Caesar.  This  was  the 
light  in  which  it  was  beheld  by  our  great  poet. 

With  what  exquisite  art,  that  is  to  say,  with  what 
exquisite  nature  has  he  not  introduced  this  scene,  and 
made  us  love  and  admire  the  illustrious  patriot,  who 
naving  done  what  he  could  upon  earth,  and  prepared 
for  his  last  effort,  is  about  to  encounter  the  menaces  of 
fate.  How  admirably,  by  the  help  of  the  little  boy  and 
tiie  lute,  has  he  painted  him,  who  was  only  a  dictator 
and  a  warrior  because  he  was  a  great  humanist, — ^the 
Platonic  philosopher  in  action, — the  ideal  yet  not 
passionless  man, — such  a  one  as  Shakspeare  loved,  not 
because  he  loved  only  select  human  nature,  but  because 
he  loved  all  that  human  nature  contained. 

We  must  confess,  that  in  our  opinion  the  address  to 
the  Ghost  is  not  so  good  as  in  simple  old  Plutarch. 
There  is  too  much  astonishment  and  agitation  in  it ; 
if  not  for  nature,  at  least  for  the  superinduced  and  phi- 
losophic nature,  that  we  are  led  to  suppose  was  in 
Brutus :  and  the  same  objection  might  be  made  to  what 
follows.  The  household  are  called  up  in  too  much 
alarm.  It  is  Brutus's  care  for  his  servants,  his  bidding 
them  take  their  rest,  and  what  he  says  to  the  little  lute- 
player,  overcome  with  sleep,  that  render  the  scene  so 
charming.  The  divine  scene  also  between  him  and 
Cassius,  where  he  tells  him  that  "  Portia  is  dead,"  has 
just  preceded  it. 

Brutu$.  Lucius,  my  gown.  [Exit  Luciui.']  Farewell, 
good  Messala ; 
Good  night,  Titinius : — noble,  noble  Cassius, 
Good  night,  and  good  repose. 

Coitiua.  O,  my  dear  brother  I 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night : 
Never  come  such  division  'tween  our  souls  1 
Let  it  not,  Brutus. 

Brutus.  Every  thing  is  Well. 

Cassius.  Good  night,  my  lord. 

Brutus.  Good  night,  good  brother. 

Tit.  8f  Mes.  Good  night.  Lord  Brutus. 

Brutus,  Farewell,  every  one. 

[Exeunt  Cos.  Tit.  cmd  Mes 

Re-enter  Lucius  with  the  gown. 

Give  me  the  gown.    Where  is  thy  instrument?] 

Luc.  Here  in  the  tent. 

Bru.  What,  thou  spesk'st  drowsily? 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not ;  thou  art  o'er- watched. 
Call  Claudius,  and  some  other  of  my  men ; 
I'll  have  them  sleep  on  cushions  in  my  tent. 

Luc.  Varro  and  Claudius ! 

Enter  Varro  and  Claudius. 

Var.  Calls  my  lord? 

Bru.  1  pray  you,  sirs,  lie  in  my  tent  md  sleep; 
It  may  be,  I  shall  raise  you  by  and  by 
On  business  to  my  brother  Cassius. 

Var.  So  please  you,  we  will  stand,  and  watch  your 
pleasure. 

Bru.  I  will  not  have  it  so :  lie  down,  good  sirs ; 
It  may  be,  I  shall  otherwise  tfeink  me. 
Look,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought  for  so ; 
I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown.   [Servants  lie  down. 

Luc.  I  was  sure,  your  lordship  did  not  give  it  me. 

S7ARROW  ASD  CO.  CBAITB  COUXT. 


Bru.  Bear  with  me,  good  boy,  I  am  much  forgetful. 
Cans't  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  awhile. 
And  touch  thy  instrument  a  strain  or  two  ? 

Luc.  Ay,  my  lord,  an  it  please  you. 

Bru.  It  does,  my  boy. 

I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing. 

Luc.  It  is  my  duty,  sir. 

Bru.  I  should  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy  might ; 
I  know  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest. 

Luc.  I  have  slept,  my  lord,  already. 

Bru.  It  is  well  done ;  and  thou  shalt  sleep  again ; 
I  will  not  hold  thee  long :  if  I  do  live, 
1  will  be  good  to  thee.  [Music  and  a  song. 

This  is  a  sleepy  tune : — O,  murderous  slumber ! 
Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy. 
That  plays  thee  music? — Gentle  knave,  good  night; 
I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong  to  wake  thee. 
If  thou  dost  nod,  thou  break'st  thy  instrument ; 
I'll  take  it  from  thee ;  and  good  boy,  good  night. 
Let  me  see,  let  me  see ;  is  not  the  leaf  tum'd  down,    ^ 
Where  I  left  reading?     Here  it  is,  I  think. 

[He  sits  down. 

Enter  the  Ghost  of  Casar. 

How  ill  this  taper  bums !    Ha  1  who  comes  here  ? 
I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes. 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition. 
It  comes  upon  me : — art  thou  any  thing  ? 
Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil. 
That  mak'st  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  stare? 
Speak  to  me,  what  thou  art. 

Ohost.  Thy  evil  spirit  Brutus. 

Bru.  Why  com'st  thou  ?  . 

Ohost.  To  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Philippi. 

Bru.  Well; 
Then  I  shall  see  thee  again' 

Ohost  Ay,  at  Philippi.    [Ohost  vanishes 

Bru.  Why,  I  will  see  thee  at  Philippi  then. — 
Now  I  have  taken  heart,  thou  vanishest : 
111  spirit,  I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee. — 
Boy !    Lucius !    Varro !    Claudius  \   sirs  awake  I — 
Claudius  I 

Luc.  The  strings,  my  lord,  are  false. 

Bru.  He  thinks,  he  is  still  at  his  instrument — 
Lucius,  awake. 

Luc.  My  lord? 

Bru.  Didst  thou  dream  that  thou  so  cry'dst  out? 

Luc.  My  Lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  cry. 

Bru.  Yes,  that  thou  didst :  didst  thou  see  anything? 

Luc.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Sleep  agam  Lucius. — Sirrah,  Claudius ! 
Fellow  thou  1  awake. 

Var.  My  lord. 

Clau.  My  lord. 

Bru.  Why  did  you  so  cry  out,  sirs,  in  your  sleep  ? 

Var.  8f  Clau.  Did  we,  my  lord? 

Bru.  Ay:  saw  you  anything? 

Var.  No,  my  lord,  I  saw  nothing. 

Clau.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Go,  and  commend  me  to  my  brother  Cassius ; 
Bid  him  set  on  his  powers  betimes  before  ; 
And  we  will  follow. 

Var  8f  Clau.  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord.        [Exeunt. 

The  Roman  genius  appears  to  have  been  a  very  ma- 
terial sort  of  personage  compared  with  the  Greek  Dse- 
mon,  and  altogether  addicted  to  earth.  We  know  not 
where  it  is  found  that  he  was  first  called  Oerulus,  or  a 
carrier  on  of  affairs ;  perhaps  in  Varro ;  but  whether  as 
Oerulus,  or  as  Genius  (the  spirit  of  things  generated), 
the  Romans  made  him  after  their  own  likeness,  and  gave 
him  as  little  to  do  with  the  stars  as  possible.  The 
Romans  had  not  the  fancy  of  the  Greeks,  and  cared 
little  for  their  ethereal  pleasures.  Accordingly,  their 
attendant  spirit  was  either  fighting  and  conquering  (on 
which  occasion  he  took  the  wings  of  Victory,  as  you 
may  see  in  the  imperial  sculptures),  or  hfe  was  dining 
and  enjoying  himself;  sitting  under  his  plane-tree, 
and  drinking  with  his  mistress.  To  gratify  their  appe- 
tites, was  called  "  indulging  the  Genius ;"  not  to  gratify 
them,  was  "defrauding**  him.  They  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  restraint. 
Ovid,  the  most  poetical  of  their  poets,  in  all  his  uses 
of  the  words  Genius  or  Genial,  never  hints  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  having  any  meaning  beyond  something 


local  and  comfortable.  There  is  the  Genius  of  the  city, 
and  the  Genius  of  one's  father.  The  Sabine  women 
were  "  a  genial  prey."  Crowns  of  flowers  are  genial ; 
— a  certain  kind  of  musical  instrument  is  particularly 
genial,  and  agrees  dulcibus  jocis  ;*  that  is  to  say  with 
double  meanings : — Bacchus  is  the  planter  of  the  genial 
vine  (Genial  indeed  was  a  name  of  Bacchus) ;  a  popu- 
lar holiday,  pleasantly  described  in  the  Fasti,  where 
every  one  is  eating  and  drinking  by  the  side  of  his 
lass,  is  a  genial  feast  .f 

Hence  the  acceptation  of  the  word  among  ourselves ; 
though  we  are  fain  to  give  it  more  grace  and  senti- 
ment. The  **  Genial  bed"  of  Milton  is  not  exactly 
Ovidian ;  though  by  the  way,  the  good-natured  liber- 
tine was  the  favourite  Latin  poet  of  our  great  puritan. 

We  hear  little  of  the  bad  Genius  among  the  Ro- 
mans. They  seem  to  have  agreed  to  treat  him  as  bad 
geniuess  ought  to  be ;  and  drop  his  acquaintance.  But 
he  yras  black,  like  his  brother  in  Greece.  Voltaire  has 
a  pleasant  story  of  the  Black  and  White  Genius.  Va- 
lerius Maximus,  a  servile  writer,  who  had  the  luck  to 
survive  his  betters  and  become  a  classic,  tells  a  story, 
(probably  to  please  the  men  in  power  whom  he 
deified)  which  appears  to  have  been  confounded  with 
that  of  Brutus.  "  We  are  told  by  Valerius  Maximus," 
says  Mr.  Tooke,  "  that  when  Cassius  fled  to  Athens, 
after  Antony  was  beaten  at  Actium,  there  appeared  to 
him  a  man  of  long  stature,  of  a  black  swarthy  com- 
plexion, with  large  hair,  and  a  nasty  beard.  Cassius 
asked  him  who  he  was ;  and  the  apparition  answered, 
"  I  am  your  Evil  Genius."  J 

Spenser  has  placed  an  Evil  Genius  at  the  gate  of  his 
false  Bower  of  Bliss,  and  Old  Genius,  or  the  fatherly 
principle  of  life  and  care,  at  the  door  of  the  great  nur- 
sery-gardens of  the  universe. 

Old  Genius  the  porter  of  them  was ; 
Old  Grenius,  the  which  a  double  nature  has. 

He  letteth  in,  he  letteth  out  to  wend. 
All  that  to  come  into  this  world  desire ;  • 

A  thousand  thousand  naked  babes  attend 
About  him  day  and  night,  which  do  require 
That  he  vrith  fleshly  weeds  would  them  attire. 

What  follows  and  precedes  this  passage  is  a  true  piece 
of  Platonical  colouring,  founded  upon  the  old  Greek 
allegories.  These  nursery  grounds^  sprouting  with  in- 
fants and  with  the  germs  of  all  things,  would  make  a 
very  happy  place  if  it  were  not  for  THme,  who  with  his 
"  flaggy  wings,"  goes  playing  the  devil  among  the  beds, 
to  the  great  regret  of  Venus.  It  is  an  old  story,  and 
a  true;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  Venus  herself 
(though  the  poet  does  not  here  say  so)  joins  with  her 
enemies  to  assist  him. 

Were  it  not  that  Time  their  troubler  is. 

All  that  in  this  delightftil  gardin  growes 
Should  happy  been,  and  have  immortal  bliss : 
For  here  all  plenty  and  all  pleasure  flowes ; 
And  swete  Love  gentle  fitts  among  them  throwes. 
Without  fell  rancour  or  fond  gealosy : 
Franckly  each  paramour  his  leman  knowes ; 
Each  bird  his  mate ;  ne  any  does  envy 
Their  goodly  meriment  and  gay  felicity. , 

There  is  continual  spring,  and  harvest  there 
Continuall,  both  meeting  at  one  t3rme : 
For  both  the  boughes  doe  laughing  blossoms  beare. 
And  with  fresh  colours  decke  the  wanton  pryme. 
And  eke  attonce  the  heavy  trees  they  clyme, 

•  Arti»  Atnatorm.  Ub.  iii.  v.  S27. 

t  F««torum.  lib.  ill.  ▼.  M^.    H  !•  the  dMeriptioa  of  a 
dern  Horentine  holidav  ia  the  Cuicnt. 

X  Tooke'9  Pantheon.  P»rt  4.  chap.  HI.  sect.  4.      The 
speaks  Greek;  which  was  better  bred  of  him,  than  havi 
a  beard.     "  Interrogatos  qnidquam  mm t,  respondit 
Koxo^/toira. 
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"Which  seeme  to  labour  under  their  fruites  lode  : 
The  whyles  the  joyous  birdes  make  theirpastvme 
Emongst  the  shady  leaves,  their  sweet  abode. 
And  their  trew  loves  without  suspicion  till  abrode. 

We  are  then  presented  v^rith  one  of  his  arbours ;  of 
.which  he  wm  the  cunnin|;est  builder  in  all  Fairy- Land. 
The  pres^Dt  one  belongs  to  Venus  and  Adonis. 

Right  in  tbe  middest  of  that  Paradise 
Then,  ^xod  a  stately  mount,  on  whose  round  top 
A  gloDray  grove  of  mirtle  trees  did  rise, 
Whose  shady  boughes  sharp  Steele  did  never  lop, 
Nor  wicked  beastes  their  tender  buds  did  crop, 
But  like  a  girlond  compassed  the  hight. 
And  from  their  fruitfull  sydes  sweet  gum  did  drop, 
That  all  the  ground,  with  pretious  deaw  bcdight. 

Threw  forth  most  dainty  odours  and  most  sweet  delight. 

And  in  the  thickest  covert  of  that  shade 
There  was  a  pleasant  arber,  not  by  art 
But  of  the  trees  own  inclination  made. 
Which  knitting  their  rancke  braunches  part  to  part. 
With  wanton  yvie-twine  entrayled  athwart. 
And  eglantine  and  caprifole  emong, 
Fashion'd  above  within  their  inmost  part. 
That  neither  Phoebus  beams  could  through  them 
throng. 

Nor  Aeolus  sharp  blast  could  worke  them  any  wrong. 
Fairy  Queene.  Book  HI.  Canto  vi. 

Here  Venus  waa  wont  to  enjoy  the  company  of 
Adonis;  Adonis,  says  Upton,  being  matter  and  Venus 
form.  Ovid  would  have  said,  he  did  not  know  how 
that  might  be;  but  that  the  allegory  "was  genial." 

The  poete  are  a  kind  of  Eclectic  Philosophers,  who 
.pick  out  of  theories  whatever  is  suitable  to  the  truth  of 
natural  feeling  and  the  candour  of  experience;  and 
thus,  with  due  allowances  for  what  is  taught  them, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  among  the  truest  as  well  as 
Inost  universal  of  philosophers.  The  most  opinionate 
of  them,  Milton  for  one,  are  continually  surrendering  t)ie 
notions  induced  upon  them  by  their  age  or  country  to 
the  cause  of  their  greater  mother  country,  the  universe; 
like  beings  deeply  sympathizing  with  man,  but  impa- 
tient of  wearing  the  clothes  and  customs  of  a  particular 
generation.  It  is  doubtful,  considering  the  whole  context 
of  Milton's  life,  and  taking  away  the  excitements  of 
I>ersonal  feelings,  whether  he  was  a  jot  more  in  earnest 
when  playing  the  polemic,  than  in  giving  himself  up  to 
the  dreams  of  Plato:  whether  he  felt  more,  or  so 
much,  in  common  with  Raphael  and  Michael,  as  with 
the  Genius  of  the  groves  of  Harefield,  listening  at  night- 
time to  the  music  of  the  spheres.  In  one  of  his  prose 
works  (we  quote  from  memory)  he  complains  of  being 
forced  Into  public  brawls  and  "  hoarse  seas  of  dispute ;" 
and  asks  what  but  a  sense  of  duty  could  have  enabled 
him  thuB  to  have  been  "put  off  from  beholding  the 
bright  countenance  of  Truth  in  the  quiet  and  still  air 
of  delightful  studies."  This  truth  was  truth  universal ; 
this  air,  the  same  that  haunted  the  room  of  Plato,  and 
came  breathing  from  Elysium.  No  man  had  a  greater 
taste  than  he  for  the  "  religio  loci" — ^the  genius  of  a 
particular  spot.  The  Genius  of  a  Wood  in  particular 
was  a  special  friend  of  his,  as  indeed  he  has  been  of  all 
poets.  The  following  passage  has  been  often  quoted ; 
but  we  must  not  on  that  account  pass  it  by.  New 
beauties  may  be  found  in  it  every  time.  A  passage  in 
a  wood  has  been  o/ten  trod,  but  we  tread  it  again.  The 
pleasure  is  ever  young,  though  the  path  is  old.    So— 

— ^When>the  sun  begins  to  fling 

His  flaring  beams,  me.  Goddess,  bring 

To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves. 

And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves,  ' 

Of  pine  or  monumental  oak. 

Where  the  rude  axe  with  heaved  stroke. 

Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt, 

Or  fright  them  from  their  hallow'd  haunt. 

There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook. 

Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look. 

Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye. 

While  the  bee  with  honied  thigh, 

That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing. 

And  the  waters  murmuring. 

With  such  consort  as  they  keep. 

Entice  the  dewy-feather'd  sleep ; 

And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 

Wave  at  his  wings  in  aery  stream 

Of  lively  portraiture  display'd. 

Softly  on  my  eye-lids  laid. 

And  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 

Above,  about,  or  underneath, 

Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortals  good. 

Or  the  unseen  genius  of  the  wood. 

Penteroso, 

Xti  the  Arcades,  a  Marque  performed  at  Harefield 
ui».'i>fe  the  Countess  of  Derby,  oneol  these  Genii  maUes 
Lis  appearance. — ^Two  noble  shepherds  coming  forward 


are  met  by  **  the  Genius  of  the  Wood."  We  will  close 
our  article  with  him  as  a  proper  harmonious  personage, 
who  unites  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Dcemonology.  He  need  not  have  troubled  himself, 
perhaps,  with  "  curUng"  the  groves ;  and  his  "  tauefd?* 
horn  is  a  little  fine  and  particular ;  not  remote  enough 
or  audible.  But  the  young  poet  was  writing  to  please 
young  patricians.  The  "  tassel"  was  for  their  nobility  ; 
the  rest  is  for  his  own. 

Stay,  gentle  swains ;  for  though  in  this  disguise, 
I  see  bright  honour  sparkle  through  your  eyes ; 
Of  famous  Arcady  ye  are,  and  sprung 
Of  that  renowned  flood,  so  often  sung, 
Divine  Alph^us,  who  by  secret  sluce 
Stole  under  seas  to  meet  his  Arethuse  ; 
And  yer  the  breathing  rosea  of  the  wood. 
Fair  silver-buskined  nymphs,  as  great  and  good ; 
I  know,  this  quest  of  yours,  and  free  intent, 
Was  all  in  honour  and  devotion  meant 
To  the  great  mistress  of  yon  princely  shrine, 
Whom  with  low  reverence  I  adore  as  mine  ; 
And,  with  all  helpful  service,  will  comply 
To  further  this  night's  glad  solemnity ; 
And  lead  ye,  where  ye  may  more  near  behold 
What  shallow-searching  fame  hath  left  untold ; 
Which  1  full  oft,  amidst  these  shades  alone. 
Have  sat  to  wonder  at,  and  gaze  upon ; 
For  know,  by  lot  from  Jove,  I  am  the  power 
Of  this  fair  wood,  and  live  in  oaken  bower, 
To  nurse  the  saplings  tall,  and  curl. the  grove 
With  ringlets  quaint,  and  wanton  windings  wove. 
And  all  my  plants  I  save  from  nightly  ill 
Of  noisome  winds,  and  blasting  vapours  chill; 
And  from  the  boughs  brush  off  the  evil  dew. 
And  heal  the  harms  of  thwarting  thunder  blue. 
Or  what  the  cross  dire-looking  planet  smites, 
Or  hurtful  worm  with  canker'd  venom  bites. 
When  evening  gray  doth  rise,  I  fetch  my  round 
Over  the  mount  and  all  this  hallow'd  ground; 
And  early,  ere  the  odorous  breath  of  mom 
Awakes  the  slumbering  leaves,  or  tassel'd  horn 
Shakes  the  high  thicket,  haste  I  all  about. 
Number  my  ranks,  and  visit  every  sprout 
With  puissant  words,  and  murmurs  made  to  bless. 
But  else  in  deep  of  night,  when  drowsiness 
Hath  lock'd  up  mortal  sense,  then  listen  I 
To  the  celestial  Syrens'  harmony, 
That  sit  upon  the  nine  infolded  spheres, 
And  sing  to  those  that  hold  the  vital  shears, 
.  And  turn  the  adamantine  spindle  round. 
On  which  the  fate  of  gods  and  men  is  wound. 
Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  musick  lie, 
To  lull  the  daughters  of  Necessity. 

This  is  a  pas'iage  to  read  at  twilight;  or  before 
putting  out  the  candles,  in  some  old  country  house. 

There  is  yet  one  mere  passage  which  we  must  quote 
from  Milton  about  a  Genius.  It  concerns  also  a  very 
dsemoniacal  circumstance,  the  cessation  of  the  Heathen 
Oracles.  See  with  what  regret  the  poet  breaks  up  the 
haunt  of  his  winged  beauties,  and  sends  them  floating 
away  into  dissolution  with  their  white  bodies  out  of 
the  woods. 

The  oracles  are  dumb. 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum. 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  In  words  deceiving. 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine. 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leavuig. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell, 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetick  cell. 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er. 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament ; 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 
Edg*d  with  poplar  pale, 

The  parting  Genius  is  with  sighing  sent : 
With  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn 
The  Nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets 

mourn. 
In  consecrated  earth, 
And  on  the  holy  hearth, 

The  Lar"4,  atid  Lemures,  moan  with  midnight  plaint: 
In  urns,  and  altars  round, 
A  drear  and  dying  sound 

Affrights  the  Flamens  at  their  service  quaint; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat, 
While  each  peculiar  Power  foregoes  his  wonted  seat. 

He  proceeds  to  dismiss  the  idols  of  Palestine,  and 
the  brute  gods  of  Egypt 

Trampling  the  unshowered  grass  with  lowings  loud. 

We  do  not  feel  for  those,  nor  does  he;  but  the  little 
household  gods  of  Rome,  trembling  like  kittens  on  the 
hearth,  and  the  nymphs  of  Greece  mourning  their 
flowery  shades,  he  loses  with  an  air  of  tenderness. 
He  forgets,  that  he  and  the  other  jwets  had  gathered 
them  into  their  own  Elysium. 


8CCOND  AND   THIRD  WBBK  IN  JUmb. 

GSNXRAL  BEAUTIES   OF    THE    MONTH^ — SBEIP- 
8HEARI1CO. 

Thcbb  are  some  things  in  the  following  extract  whkh 
*ought  to  have  been  quoted  earlier  in  tbe  month ;  but 
amidst  the  exuberance  of  the  creation  one  may  be  al- 
lowed sometimes  to  forget  one't-telf ;  and  there  aie 
so  many  beautiful  things  belonging  to  every  part  and 
parcel  of  a  season,  that  to  dwell  upon  any  one  of  them 
sometimes  excludes  twenty  others  which  ought  to  be 
noticed  in  the  same  paper.  It  is  not  our  fault;  H  it 
Nature's,  for  being  so  rich  and  lovely. 

But  let  us  hear  Mr.  Howitt,  talking  in  the  tUiJk  of 
the  grass.  We  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  teeing 
this  gentleman;  but,  assuredly,  we  are  here  in  hit 
company,  listening  to  his  voice  as  he  reclines  upon 
some  shady  slope  not  far  from  Sherwood  Forest;  and 
as  he  pauses,  a  bee  occasionally  comes  humming  among 
us,  as  though  to  express  its  fervid  approbation.  Hit 
talk  of  gardens,  of  flelds,  and  of  trees,  is  all  admirable : 
we  object  only  to  his  angling,  against  which  we  have 
been  moved  into  an  expostulation  or  two  in  a  note. 

The  general  character  of  June,  in  the  happiest  sea- 
sons, is  flne,  clear,  and  glowing,  without  reaching  the 
intense  heats  of  July.  Its  commencement  is  the  only 
period  of  the  year  in  which  we  could  possibly  forget 
that  we  are  in  a  world  of  perpetual  change  and  decay. 
The  earth  is  covered  with  flowers,  and  the  air  is  satu- 
rated with  their  odours.  -  It  is  true  that  many  have 
vanished  from  our  path,  but  they  have  slid  away  so 
quietly,  and  their  places  have  been  occupied  by  to 
many  fragant  and  beautiful  successors,  that  we  have 
scarcely  been  sensible  of  their  departure.  Everything 
is  full  of  life,  greenness,  and  vigour.  Families  of  young 
birds  are  abroad,  and  giving  their  parents  a  busy  life 
of  it,  till  they  can  peck  for  themselves.  Rooks  have 
deserted  their  rookery,  and  are  feeding  their  vociferoua 
young  in  every  pasture  and  under  every  green  tree. 
The  swallow  and  swift  are  careering  in  the  clear  skies, 
and 

Ten  thotuand  Insects  in  the  air  abound 
Flitting  on  glancing  wings  that  yield  a  rammer-sound. 

Wifen, 

The  flower-garden  is  in  the  height  of  its  splendour. 
Roses  of  almost  innumerable  species, — I  have  counted 
no  less  than  fourteen  in  a  cottage  garden, — lillies,  jas- 
mins, speedwells,  rockets,  stocks,  lupines,  geraniums, 
pinks,  poppies,  valerians  red  and  blue,  mignionette, 
&c.,  and  the  glowing  rhododendron  abound. 

It  is  the  very  carnival  of  Nature,  and  she  is  prodigal 
of  her  luxuries.  It  is  luxury  to  walk  abroad,  indulging- 
every  sense  with  sweetness,  lovelin^,  and  harmony. 
It  is  luxury  to  stand  beneath  the  forest-side,  when  all 
is  still  and  basking  at  noon  ;  and  to  see  the  landscape 
suddenly  dark ;  the  black  and  tumultuous  clouds  to 
assemble  as  at  a  signal ;  to  hear  the  awfUl  thunder 
crash  upon  the  listening  ear ;  and  then,  to  mark  the 
glorious  bow  rise  on  the  lurid  rear  of  the  tempest,  tha 
sun  laugh  jocundly,  and 

Every  bathed  lenf  and  bloJi«om  fair 
Post  out  its  seal  to  the  delicious  air. 

It  is  luxury  to  haunt  the  gardens  of  old-fashioned 
houses  in  the  morning,  when  the  bees  are  flitting  forth 
with  a  rejoicing  hum ;  or  at  eve,  when  the  honey- 
suckle and  the  sweet-briar  mingle  their  spirit  vrith  the 
breeze.  It  is  luxury  to  plunge  into  the  cool  river ; 
and,  if  ever  we  are  tempted  to  turn  angler,  it  must  be 
now.*  To  steal  away  into  a  quiet  valley  by  a  winding 
stream,  buried,  completely  buried,  in  fresh  grass ;  the 
foam-like  flowers  of  the  meadow-sweet,  the  crimson 
loose-strife,  and  the  large  blue  geranium  nodding  be- 
side us;  the  dragon-fly,  the  ephemera,  and  the  king- 
fisher glancing  to  and  fro ;  the  trees  above  casting 
their  flickering  shadows  on  the  stream ;  and  one  of  our 
ten  thousand  volumes  of  our  delightful  literature  in 
our  pockets, — then  indeed  might  one  be  a  most  patient 
angler  though  not  taking  a  single  fish.f  What  luxuri- 
ous images  would  there  float  through  the  mind  I  Gray 
could  form  no  idea  of  heaven  superior  to  lying  on  a 
sofa  and  reading  novels ;  but  it  is  in  the  flowery  lap  of 
J  une  that  we  can  I)e8t  climb 

t^p  to  the  sunshine  of  encumbered  e«fe. 
How  delicious  too    are  the  evenings  become.     The 
frosts  and  damps  of  spring  are  past ;  the  tarth  is  drV; 
the  night  air  is  balmy  and  refrishing;   the  glow-wurii 

*  Don't.  Where's  the  necessity  of  bringiog  pain  inlu  s« 
sweet  a  time  ^—Editor, 

t  The  less  the  bt-der.  Why  anxle  at  alM  J«  not  a'l  this 
beauty  enough  f  Mr.  Howitt  does  nol  do  hlm^t-lf  Justice, 
when  he  recommend*,  or  seems  lo  recoinmeod,  «iiuiiu){  His 
own  poel.cal  mind  is  sacli,  tlint  he  is  in  no  nr«-tl  oi  lMokt-i< 
•bout  for  a  scnsittion  in  the  midst  of  all  Ihi?  liihneK*;  ^hy 
should  be  not  asttisi  the  richnt-ss  towaids  ft>iii»i3ii>^  otlu  rt^.  in. 
stead  of  striking  it  with  thf  poverty  «»f  wini?  and  (iicli  a  wan;  I 
If  certnin  contempts  of  pain  be  dtrsirable  to  ke^p  us  clcir 
from  effcminac),  and  loo  mnch  vrlf-indulgence.^t  is  not  pnit^ 
of  Ibis  sort,  which  tie  mi>st  rfleniin<ttr  niH\  inditJte  in,  rftttl 
which  keeps  ours««lve*  all  the  while  safe  iti.d  lapprri  up  in  clovti  I 
There  arc  hundred*  of  noble  puuf  which  iim>  be  uudergure 
bttih  for  ourselves  and  unr  fellow .criHtures.  Let  n»  clioo<ie  out 
of  thnsp,  if  we  ha\e  not  enough,  and  nut  htr.Hrd  (lu  say  the  least 
of  itj  nnnece«s.«ry  an^eniikh,  even  to  the  meant  st  of  the  crvaii'iK 
— We  do  not  wiite  Ibis  note,  of  course,  to  fisuetuen  who  ommA 
live,  but  to  anglers  who  need  not  flsh« — SS$% 
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has  lit  her  lamp;  the  bat  is  circling  about;  the  fra- 
grant breath  of  flowers  steals  into  our  houses;  and 
the  moth  flutters  against  the  darkening  pane.  Go  forth 
vrhen  the  business  of  the  day  is  over,  thou  who  art 
pent  in  city  toils,  and  stray  through  the  newly-shot  com 
along  the  grassy  and  hay-scented  fields ;  linger  beside 
the  solitary  woodland ;  the  gale  of  heaven  is  stirring 
ita  mighty  and  umbrageous  branches ;  the  wild  rose, 
with  its  flowers  of  most  delicate  odour,  and  of  every 
tint,  from  the  deepest  red  to  the  purest  pearl ;  the 
wreathed  and  luscious  honeysuckle,  and  the  verdurous, 
snowy-flowered  elder  embellish  every  way-side,  or 
light  up  the  most  shadowy  region  of  the  wood.  Field 
peas  and  beans  in  fiill  flower,  add  their  spicy  aroma; 
the  red  clover  is  at  once  splendid,  and  profuse  of  its 
honied  breath.  The  young  com  is  bursting  into  ear; 
the  awned  heads  of  rye,  wheat  and  barley,  and  the 
nodding  panicles  of  oats  shoot  from  their  green  and 
glaucous  stems,  in  broad,  level,  and  waving  expanses 
of  present  beauty  and  future  promise.  The  very 
waters  are  strewn  with  flowers;  the  buck-bean,  the 
water- violet,  the  elegant  flowering-rush,  and  the  queen 
of  the  waters,  the  pure  and  the  splendid  white  lily  in- 
vest, every  stream  and  lonely  moor  with  grace.  The 
mavis  and  the  merle,  those  worthy  favourites  of  the 
olden  bards,  and  the  woodlark,  fill  the  solitude  with 
their  elegant  evening  songs. 

Over  its  own  iweet  voice  the  stock-doTe  broode  i 
and  the  cuckoo  pours  its  mellowest  note  from  some 
region  of  twilight  shadow.  The  sunsets  of  this  month 
are  transcendantly  glorious,  the  mighty  luminary  goes 
down  pavilioned  amidst  clouds  of  every  hue;  the 
splendour  of  burnished  gold,  the  deepest  mazarine  blue 
fading  away  into  the  deepest  heavens  to  the  palest 
azure,  and  an  ocean  of  purple  is  flung  over  the  twilight 
woods,  or  the  far  stretchingand  lonely  horizon.  The  heart 
of  the  spectator  is  touched ;  it  is  melted  and  wrapt  into 
dreams  of  past  and  present,  pure,  elevated,  and  tinged 
with  a  poetic  tenderness. 

•  •  •  • 

Sheep-Shearing,  l)egan  last  month,  is  generally 
completed  this.  It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
operations  of  rural  life,  and  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  ithasbeen  regardedasa  sceneofgladnessand  joy. 

•  •  • 

Like  most  of  our  old  festivities,  however,  this  has, 
of  late  years,  declined ;  yet  two  instances  in  which  it 
has  been  attempted  to  keep  it  alive,  on  a  noble  scale, 
worthy  of  a  country  so  renowned  for  its  flocks  and  its 
fleeces,  will  occur  to  the  reader, — those  of  Holkham 
and  Woburn ;  and  in  the  wilds  of  Scotland,  and  the 
more  rural  parts  of  England,  the  ancient  glory  of  sheep- 
shearing  has  not  entirely  departed.  And,  indeed,  its 
picturesqueness  can  never  depart,  however  its  jollity 
may.  The  sheep  washing,  however,  which  precedes  the 
shearing,  has  more  of  rural  beauty  about  it.  As  we 
stroll  over  some  sunny  heath,  or  descend  into  some 
sylvan  valley  in  this  sweet  month,  we  are  apt  to  come 
upon  such  scenes.  "We  hear  afar  off  the  bleating  of 
flocks ;  as  we  approach  some  clear  stream,  we  behold 
the  sheep  penned  on  its  banks ;  in  mid  stream  stand 
sturdy  hinds  ready  to  receive  them  as  they  are  plunged 
in,  one  by  one,  and  after  squeezing  their  saturated 
fleeces  well  between  their  hands,  and  giving  them  one 
good  submersion,  they  guide  them  to  the  opposite  bank. 
The  clear  running  waters,  the  quiet  fields,  the  whisper- 
ing fresh  boughs  that  thicken  around,  and  the  poor 
dripping  creatures  themselves,  that,  after  giving  them- 
selves a  staggering  shalce,  go  off  gladly  to  their  pasture, 
form  to  the  eye  an  animated  and  splendid  tout  ensemble. 

BIRTH    DAYS. 

June  13th  (1st  O.  S.)  1594,  at  Andely  in  Normandy, 
Nicholas  Poussin,  the  landscape  and  historical  painter. 
His  family  were  reduced  gentry.  The  addition  of  the 
earnest  and  grave  character  of  the  Normans  to  the  ge- 
neral French  vivacity,  rendered  him  one  of  the  great 
names  in  art,  fit  to  be  mentioned  with  those  of  Italy. 
He  had  learning,  luxuriousuess,  and  sentiment,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  each,  as  his  subject  inclined  him, 
though  never  perhaps  without  a  strong  consciousness 
of  the  art  as  well  as  nature  of  what  he  had  to  do.  His 
historical  performances  are  his  driest;  his  poetical 
subjects  full  of  gusto ;  his  landscapes  remote,  medita- 
tive, and  often  with  a  fine  darkness  in  them,  as  if  his 
trce4'were  older  than  any  other  painter's.  Shade  is 
upon  them,  as  light  is  upon  Claude's.  Poussin  WM  a 
genuine  enthusiast,  to  whom  his  art  was  his  wealth, 
whether  it  made  him  rich  or  not.  He  got  as  much 
money  as  he  wanted,  and  would  not  hurry  and  de- 
grade his  genius  to  get  more.  A  pleasant  anecdote 
is  related  of  him,  at  a  time  when  he  must  have  been 
in  very  moderate  circumstances.  He  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  and  Bishop  (afterward  Car- 
dinal) Mandni  being  attended  by  him  one  evening  to 
.  the  door,  for  want  of  a  servant,  the  Bishop  said,  "  I 
pity  you.  Monsieur  Poussin,  for  having  no  servant." 
"And  I  pity  your  lordship,"  said  the  painter,  "for 
having  to  many." 
June  i7th  (5th  O.S.)  1723,  at  Kirkaldyin  Scotland, 
Smith,  author  of  the  "Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 


ments," and  the  "  Inquuy  mto  the  Nature  and  Causes 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations."  His  father  was  comptroller 
of  the  customs  of  that  place.  He  had  the  integrity  of 
all  men  who  are  eamestly  devoted  to  philosophical 
speculations ;  but  was  absent,  and  perhaps  uncouth  in 
his  manners.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  somewhere 
an  anecdote  of  an  encounter  between  him  and  Johnson, 
in  which  the  two  moral  philosophers  cut  a  very  un- 
philosophical  figure  in  point  of  civility :  but  we  do  not 
recollect  it  well  enough  to  repeat  it. 


THB  DBAN  OF    SANTIAGO  AND   DON 
XIiIiAN  OF  TOI.EDO. 

[Prom  "  Layt  and  Legendt  of  Spam,"  (just  published  J 
The  version  of  the  present  excellent  story  is  from  the 
easy  and  vigorous  pen  of  the  Rev.  Blanco  White.  Readers 
need  hardly  be  told  now-a-days  that  the  germ  of  it  it 
to  be  found  in  the  story  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Bucket 
of  Water,  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 

It  was  but  a  short  hour  before  noon  when  the  Dean 
of  St.  Jago  alighted  at  the  door  of  Don  Illan,  the  cele- 
brated magician  of  Toledo.  The  house,  according  to 
old  tradition,  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  perpendicular 
rock,  which  now  crowned  with  Alcazar  rises  to  a 
f'rightful  height  over  the  Tagus.  A  maid  of  Moorish 
blood  led  the  Dean  to  a  retired  apartment,  where  Don 
Ulan  was  reading.  The  natural  politeness  of  a  Castilian 
had  rather  been  improved  than  impaired  by  the  studies 
of  the  Toledan  sage,  who  exhibited  nothing  in  his  dress 
or  person'  that  might  induce  even  a  suspicion  of  his 
dealing  with  the  mysterious  powers  of  darkness.  *'  I 
heartily  greet  your  reverence,"  said  Don  Ulan  to  the 
Dean,  "  and  feel  highly  honoured  by  this  visit.  What- 
ever be  the  object  of  it,  let  me  beg  you  will  defer  stating 
it  till  I  have  made  you  quite  at  home  in  this  house.  I 
hear  my  housekeeper  making  ready  the  noonday  meal. 
That  maid.  Sir,  wUl  shew  you  the  room,which  has  been 
prepared  for  you.  And  when  you  have  brushed  off  the 
dust  of  your  journey,  you  shall  find  a  canonical  capon 
hot  upon  the  board." 

The  dinner,  which  soon  followed,  was  just  what  a 
pampered  Spanish  canon  would  wish  it — abundant, 
nutritive,  and  delicate.  "No,  no,"  said  Don  Illan, 
when  the  soup,  and  a  bumper  of  tinto  had  recruited 
the  Dean's  spirits,  and  he  saw  him  making  an  attempt 
to  break  the  object  of  his  visit ;  "  no  business,  please 
your  reverence,  while  at  dinner.  Let  us  enjoy  our 
meal  at  present,  and  when  we  have  discussed  the  oUa, 
the  capon,  and  a  bottle  of  Yepes,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  turn  to  the  cares  of  life." 

The  ecclesiastic's  full  face  had  never  beamed  with 
more  glee  at  the  collection  on  Christmas  Eve,  when, 
by  the  indulgence  of  the  church,  the  fast  is  broken  at 
sunset,  instead  of  continuing  through  the  night,  than 
it  did  now,  under  the  influence  of  Don  lUan's  good 
humour  and  heart-cheering  wine.  Still  it  was  evident 
that  some  vehement  and  ungovernable  wish  had  taken 
possession  of  his  mind,  breaking  out  now  and  then  in 
some  hurried  motion,  some  gulping  up  of  a  fiill  glass 
of  wine  without  stopping  to  relish  the  flavour,  and  fifty 
other  symptoms  of  absence  and  impatience,  which  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  cathedral  could  not  be  attri- 
buted to  the  afternoon  bell.  The  time  came  at  length 
of  rising  from  table,  and  in  spite  of  Don  lUan's  pressing 
request  to  have  another  bottle,  the  Dean,  with  a  certain 
dignity  of  manner,  led  his  good-natured  host  to  the 
recess  of  an  oriel  window,  looking  upon  the  river. 

"  Allow  me,  dear  Don  Illan,"  he  said,  "  to  open  my 
heart  to  you ;  for  even  your  hospitality  must  fail  to 
make  me  completely  happy  till  I  have  obtained  the  boon 
which  I  came  to  ask.  I  know  that  no  man  ever  pos- 
sessed greater  power  than  you  over  the  invisible  agents 
of  the  universe.  I  die  to  become  an  adept  in  that 
wonderAil  science,  and  if  you  will  receive  me  as  your 
pupil,  there  is  nothing  I  should  think  of  suflicient  worth 
to  repay  your  friendship." 

"  Good  sir,"  replied  Don  Illan,  "  I  should  be  extremely 
loth  to  offend  you,  but  permit  me  to  say,  that  in  spite 
of  the  knowledge  of  causes  and  effects  which  I  have  ac- 
quired, all  that  my  experience  teaches  me  of  the  hearts 
of  men  is  not  only  vague  and  indistinct,  but  for  the 
most  part  unfavourable.  I  only  guess ;  I  cannot  read 
their  thoughts,  nor  pry  into  the  recesses  of  their  minds. 
At  for  yourself,  I  am  sure  you  are  a  rising  man,  and 
likely  to  obtain  the  flrst  dignities  of  the  church.  But 
whether,  when  you  find  yourself  in  places  of  high 
honour  and  patronage,  you  will  remember  the  humble 
personage  of  whom  you  now  ask  hazardous  and  im- 
portant services,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  ascertain." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  exclaimed  the  Dean,  "  but  I  know  my- 
self, if  you  do  not,  Don  Illan.  Generosity  and  friend- 
ship (since  you  force  me  to  speak  in  my  own  praise) 
have  been  the  delight  of  my  soul  even  from  childhood. 
Doubt  not,  my  dear  friend,  (for  by  that  name  I  vrish 
you  would  allow  me  to  call  you)  doubt  not,  from  this 
moment,  to  command  my  services.  Whatever  interest 
I  may  possess,  it  will  be  my  highest  gratification  to  see 
it  redound  in  favour  of  you  and  yours." 

"  My  hearty  thanks  for  all,  worthy  sir,"  said  Don 
Illan ;  "  but  let  us  now  proceed  to  business,  the  sun  is 
set,  and  if  you  please,  we  will  retire  to  my  private 
study." 


Lights  being  called  for,  Don  Ilaln  led  the  way  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  house ;  and  dismissing  the  Moorish 
maid  near  a  small  door,  of  which  he  held  the  key  in  hit 
haud,  desiring  her  to  get  two  partridges  for  supper,  but 
not  to  dress  them  till  he  should  order  it :  then  unlock- 
ing the  door,  he  began  to  descend  by  a  winding  stair* 
case.  The  Dean  foUowed,  vrith  a  certain  degree  of  tre* 
pidation,  which  the  length  of  the  stairs  greatly  tended 
to  increase :  for,  to  all  appearance,  they  reached  below 
the  bed  of  the  Tagus.  At  this  depth,  a  comfortable 
neat  room  was  found,  the  walls  completely  covered 
with  shelves,  where  Don  Illan  kept  his  works  on  magic: 
globes,  planispheres,  and  strange  drawings,  occupied 
the  top  of  the  book-cases.  Fresh  air  was  admitted, 
though  it  would  be  diflicult  to  guess  by  what  means, 
since  the  sound  of  gliding  water,  such  as  is  heard  at 
the  lower  part  of  a  ship  when  sailing  with  a  gentle 
breeze,  intimated  but  a  thin  partition  between  the  sub- 
terraneous cabinet  and  the  river.  "  Here  then,"  said 
Don  Illan,  offering  a  chair  to  the  Dean,  and  drawing 
another  for  himself  towards  a  small  round  table,  "  we 
have  only  to  choose  among  the  elementary  works  of 
the  science  for  which  you  long.  Suppose  we  begin  to 
read  this  small  volume." 

The  volume  vras  laid  on  the  table,  and  opened  at  the 
first  page,  containing  circles,  concentric  and  excentric, 
triangles  with  unintelligible  characters,  and  the  well- 
known  signs  of  the  planets.  "  This,"  said  Don  Illan, 
"  is  the  alphabet  of  the  whole  science.  Hermes,  called 
Trismegistus — "  the  sound  of  a  small  bell  within  the 
chamber  made  the  Dean  almost  leap  out  of  his  chair. 
"  Be  not  alarmed,"  said  Don  Illan ;  "  it  is  the  bell,  by 
which  my  servants  let  me  know  they  want  to  speak  to 
me."  Saying  thus,  he  pulled  a  thick  string,  and  soon 
after  a  servant  appeared  with  a  packet  of  letters.  It 
was  addressed  to  the  Dean.  A  courier  had  closely 
followed  him  on  the  road,  and  was  at  that  moment 
arrived  at  Toledo.  "  Good  Heavens !"  exclaimed  the 
Dean,  having  read  the  contents  of  the.  letters ;  "  my 
great  uncle,  the  archbishop  of  Santiago  is  dangerously 
ill.  This  is,  however,  what  the  secretary  says,  from 
his  lordship's  dictation.  But  here  is  another  from  the 
archbishop  of  the  diocese,  who  assures  me  that  the  old 
•man  was  not  expected  to  live.  I  can  hardly  repeat 
what  he  adds.  Poor  dear  uncle,  may  heaven  lengthen 
his  days  {  The  chapter  seem  to  have  turned  their  eyes 
towards  me — and, — pugh — it  carmot  be — but  the  elect- 
ors, according  to  the  archdeacon,  are  quite  decided  in 
my  favour.  "  Well,"  said  Don  Illan,  "  all  I  regret  is 
the  interruption  of  our  studies ;  but  I  doubt  not  you 
will  soon  wear  the  mitre.  In  the  meantime,  I  would 
advise  you  to  pretend  that  illness  does  not  allow  you 
to  retum  directly.  A  few  days  will  give  a  decided  turn 
to  the  whole  affair ;  and  at  all  events,  your  absence,  in 
the  case  of  an  election,  will  be  construed  into  modesty. 
Write,  therefore,  your  despatches,  my  dear  sir,  and 
we  will  prosecute  our  studies  at  another  time." 

Two  days  had  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  mes- 
senger, when  the  verger  of  the  church  of  Santiago,  at- 
tended by  servants  in  splendid  liveries,  alighted  at  Don 
Ulan's  door,  with  letters  for  the  Dean.  The  old  prelate 
was  dead,  and  bis  nephew  had  been  elected  to  the  see, 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  chapter.  The  elected 
dignitary  seemed  overcome  by  contending  feelings ;  but, 
having  wiped  away  some  decent  tears,  he  assumed  an  air 
of  gravity,  which  almost  touched  on  superciliousness. 
Don  Illan  addressed  his  congratulations,  and  was  the  first 
to  kiss  the  new  archbishop's  hand ;  "  I  hope,"  he  added, 
"  I  may  also  congratulate  my  son,  the  young  man  who 
is  now  at  the  university  of  Paris,  for  I  flatte?  myself, 
your  lordship  will  give  him  the  deanery,  which  is  now 
vacant  by  your  promotion."  "  My  worthy  friend,  Don 
lllen,"  replied  the  archbishop  elect,  "  My  obligation  to 
you  I  can  never  repay.  You  have  heard  my  character ; 
I  hold  a  fnend  as  another  self.  But  why  would  you 
take  the  lad  away  from  his  studies  ?  An  archbishop  of 
St.  Jago  cannot  want  preferment  at  any  time.  Follow 
me  to  ray  diocese ;  I  will  not,  for  all  the  mitres  in 
Christendom,  forego  the  benefit  of  your  instruction ; 
the  Deaner>',  to  tell  the  trath,  must  be  given  to  my 
uncle,  my  father's  own  brother,  who  has  had  but  a 
small  living  for  many  years ;  he  is  much  liked  at  San- 
tiago, and  I  should  lose  my  character  if,  to  place  such 
a  young  man  as  your  son  at  the  head  of  the  chapter, 
I  neglected  an  exemplary  priest  so  nearly  related  to 
me."  "  Just  as  you  please,  my  lord,"  said  Don  Illan, 
and  began  to  prepare  for  the  journey. 

The  acclamations  which  greeted  the  new  archbishop 
on  his  arrival  at  the  capital  of  Gallicia,  were,  not  long 
after,  succeeded  by  an  universal  regret,  at  his  transla- 
tion to  the  see  of  the  recently  conquered  town  of  Seville, 

"  I  will  not  leave  you  behind,"  said  the  Archbishop  to 
Don  Illan,  who  with  more  timidity  than  he  shewed  at 
Toledo,  approached  to  kiss  the  sacred  ring  in  the  Arch- 
bbhop's  right  hand,  and  to  offer  his  humble  congratu- 
lations ;  "  but  do  not  fret  about  your  son ;  he  is  too 
young.  I  have  my  mother's  relations  to  provide  for , 
but  Seville  is  a  rich  see ;  the  blessed  King  Ferdinand 
who  rescued  it  from  the  Moors,  endowed  its  church  so 
as  to  make  it  rival  the  first  cathedrals  inChristendom.  . 
Do  but  follow  me,  and  all  will  be  well  in  the  end.  Don 
Illan  bowed  with  a  suppressed  sigh,  and  was  soon  after 
on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  in  the  suite  of  the 
new  Archbishop. 

Scarcely  had  Don  Illan's  pupil  been  at  Seville  one 
year,  when  his  far  extended  fame  moved  the  Pope  to 
send  him  a  Cardinal's  hat,  desiring  his  presence  at  the 
Court  of  Rome.    The  crowd  of  visitors  that  ctme  to 
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congratulate  the  prelate,  kept  Don  lUan  away  for  many 
days.  He  at  length  obtained  a  private  audience,  and, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  entreated  his  eminence  not  to 
oblige  him  to  quit  Spain.  "I  am  growing  old.  my 
lord,"  he  said  :  "  I  quitted  my  house  at  Toledo  only  for 
your  sake,  and  in  hopes  of  raising  my  son  to  some 
place  of  honour  and  emolument  in  the  church  ;  I  even 
gave  up  my  favourite  studies,  except  as  far  as  they  Were 
of  service -to  your  eminence.  My  son  — ," — "No 
more  of  that,  if  you  please,  Don  Ulan,"  interrupted  the 
CardinaT.  "  Follow  me  you  must,  who  can  tell  what 
may  happen  in  Rome  ?  The  Pope  is  old,  you  know. 
But  do  not  tease  me  about  preferment.  A  public  man 
has  duties  of  a  description  which  those  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  life  cannot  either  weigh  or  comprehend.  I 
confess  I  am  under  obligations  to  you,  and  feel  quite 
disposed  to  reward  your  services ;  yet  I  must  not  have 
my  creditors  knocking  every  day  at  my  door ;  you  un- 
derstand, Don  lUan.    In  a  week  we  set  out  for  Rome.'* 

With  such  a  strong  tide  of  good  fortune  as  had 
hitherto  buoyed  up  Don  Illan's  pupil,  the  reader  cannot 
be  surprized «to  find  him,  in  a  short  time,  wearing  the 
papa]  crown.  He  was  now  arrived  at  the  highest  place 
of  honour  on  earth ;  but  in  the  bustle  of  the  election 
and  subsequent  coronation,  the  man  to  whose  wonder- 
ful science  he  owed  this  rapid  ascent,  had  completely 
slipped  off  his  memory.  Fatigued  with  the  exhibition 
of  himself  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  make  in  a  solemn  procession,  the  new 
Pope  sat  alone  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican. 
It  was  early  in  the  night.  By  the  light  of  two  wax 
tapers  which  scarcely  illuminated  the  further  end  of  the 
saloon,  his  holiness  was  ei^oying  that  reverie  of  mixed 
pain  and  pleasure  which  follows  the  complete  attain- 
ment uf  ardent  wishes,  when  Don  Ulan  advanced  in 
visible  perturbation,  conscious  of  the  intrusion  on  which 
he  ventured.  "  Holy  father  1 "  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
and  cast  himself  at  his  pupil's  feet.  "  Holy  father,  in 
pity  to  these  gcey  heirs,  do  not  consign  an  old  servant — 
might  I  not  say  an  old  friend,  to  utter  neglect  and  for- 
getfulness.  My  son — "  "  By  St.  Peter  !*'  ejaculated 
his  holiness,  rising  from  the  chair,  "  your  insol^ce  shall 
be  checked— -Fou  my  friend :  a-  magician  the  friend  of 
Heaven's  vicegerent! — ^Away,  wretched  man!  When 
I  pretended  to  letm  of  thee  it,was  only  to  sound  the 
abyss  of  crime  into  which  thoii  hadst  plunged ;  I  did 
it  with  a  view  of  bringing  thee  to  condign  punishment. 
Yet,  in  compassion  to  thy  age,  I  will  not  make  an  ex- 
ample  of  thee,  provided  thou  avoidest  mine  eyes.  Hide 
thy  crime  and  shame  where  thou  canst.  This  moment 
thou  must  quit  the  palace,  or  the  next  closes  the  gates 
of  the  inquisition  upon  thee." 

Trembling,  and  his  wrinkled  face  bedewed  with  tears, 
Don  Ulan  begged  to  be  allowed  but  one  word  more. 
*'  I  am  very  poor.  Holy  FVither,"  said  he :  "  trusting  in 
your  patronage  I  relinquished  my  all,  and  have  not  left 
wherewith  to  pay  my  journey."  "  Away  I  say,  answered 
the  Pope;  "if  my  excessive  bounty  has  made  you 
neglect  your  patrimony,  I  will  no  further  encourage 
your  waste  and  imprudence.  Poverty  is  but  a  slight 
punishment  for  your  crimes."  "  But,  father,"  rejoined 
Don  Ulan,  "  my  wants  are  instant :  I  am  hungry ;  give 
me  but  a  trifle  to  procure  supper  to-night.  To-morrow 
I  shall  beg  my  way  out  of  Rome."  "  Heaven  forbid 
that  I  should  be  guilty  of  feeding  the  ally  of  the  prince 
of  darkness '"  said  the  Pope.  "  Avray,  away  from  my 
presence,  or  I  iMtantly  call  for  the  guard."  ''Well 
then,"  replied  Don  lUan,  rising  fh>m  the  ground,  and 
looking  on  the  Pope  with  a  boldness  which  began  to 
throw  his  Holiness  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  "  if  I  am 
to  starve  at  Rome,  I  had  better  return  to  the  supper 
which  I  ordered  at  Toledo."  Thus  saying,  he  rang  a 
gold  bell,  which  stood  on  a  table  next  the  Pope. 

The  door  opened  without  delay,  and  the  Moorish 
servant  came  in.  The  Pope  looked  round,  and  found 
himself  in  the  subterranean  study  under  the  Tagus. 
"  Desire  the  cook,"  said  Don  Ulan  to  the  maid,  "  to 
put  but  one  partridge  to  roast ;  for  I  will  not  throw 
away  the  other  on  the  Dean  oi  St.  Jago. 


ROKANCB  OF  RBAIt  UFB. 

XVIII.— ORATOR    BZNI.EY. 

Evert  generation  has  had  its  "  most  impudent  man 
alive," — a  desi$niation  invented,  we  believe,  in  fevour 
of  Bishop  Warburton,  whose  genius,  however^  v/as 
perhaps  nearly  on  a  par  with  his  pretensions.  Very  dif- 
ferent was  the  case  with  the  clever  but  shameless,  and 
therefore  foolish  though  clever  man,  who  is  the  subject 
of  the  following  account,  and  who  became  the  quack 
he  was  for  want  of  heart, — the  secret  of  most  apparent 
inconsistencies  between  cleverness  and  folly  in  the  same 
individual. 

John  Henley  was  a  native  of  Melton  Mowbray,  in 
the  county  of  Leicester,  where  he  officiated  several 
years  as  curate,  and  conducted  a  grammar  school ;  but 
feeling,  or  fancying  that  a  genius  like  his  ought  not  to 
be  cramped  in  so  obscure  a  situation,  "  having  been 
long  convinced  that  many  gross  errors  and  impostures 
prevailed  in  the  various  institutions  and  establishments 
of  mankind,  and  being  ambitious  of  restoring  ancient 
eloquence ;"  but,  as  his  enemies  assert,  to  avoid  the 
scandal  and  embarrassments  of  an  amour,  he  repaired 
to  the  metropoliB,  and  for  a  short  time  performed  cleri- 


cal functions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bloomsbury- 
square,  with  a  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  lectureship 
of  the  parish,  which  soon  became  vacant. 

Several  candidates  offering  for  the  situation,  a  warm 
contest  ensued;  and  after  Mr.  Henley's  probation  ser- 
mon, which  he  thought  would  ensure  him  an  easy  vic- 
tory, we  may  judge  of  the  disappointment  of  this 
disciple  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  when  he  was  told 
by  a  person,  deputed  from  the  congregation,  that  they 
had  nothing  to  object  against  his  language  or  liis  doc- 
trine, but  that  he  threw  himself  about  too  much  in  the 
pulpit,  and  that  another  person  was  chosen." 

Losing  his  temper  as  well  as  his  election,  he  rushed 
into  an  adjoining  room,  where  the  principal  parishioners 
were  assembled,  and  thus  addressed  them,  in  all  the 
vehemence  of  outrageous  passion : — "  Blockheads,  are 
you  qualified  to  decide  on  the  degree  of  action  neces- 
sary for  a  preacher  of  God's  word?  Were  you  able  to 
read,  or  had  you.  sufllcient  sense,  you  sorry  knaves,  to 
understand  the  most  renowned  orator  of  antiquity,  he 
would  tell  you  that  the  great,  almost  the  only  requisite, 
for  a  public  speaker,  was  action,  action,  action ;  but  I 
despise  and  defy  you ;  pnvoeo  ad  poptUum,  the  public 
shall  decide  between  us."  With  these  words  he  quitted 
the  place  for  ever,  but  in  order  "  to  shame  the  fools," 
printed  his  discourse. 

Thus  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  preferment,  in  the 
regular  routine  of  his  profession,  he  became,  "  if  the 
expression  is  allowable,"  (says  our  authority)  a  quack 
divine,  a  character  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified, 
possessing  a  strong  voice,  fluent  language,  an  imposing, 
magisterial  air,  theatric  gesture,  and  a  countenance 
which  no  violation  of  propriety,  reproach,  or  self-cor- 
rection, was  ever  known  to  embarrass  or  discompose. 

He  immediately  advertised,  that  he  should  hold  forth 
publicly  two  days  in  the  week,  and  hired  for  this  pur 
pose  a  large  room,  in  or  near  Newport-market,  which  he 
called  the  Oratory ;  but  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  his  "  Academiofd  Discourses,"  he  chose  to  write  a 
letter  to  Whiston,  the  celebrated  mathematician  and 
dissenter,  in  which  he  desired  to  know,  whether  he 
should  incur  any  legal  penalties  by  officiating  as  a 
Separatist  from  the  Church  of  En^and. 

Whiston  did  not  encourage  Henley's  project,  and  a 
correspondence  took  place,  which,  ending  in  virulence 
and  ill-language,  occasioned  the  latter,  'a  few  years 
after,  to  send  the  following  laconic  note  to  liis  adver- 
sary : — 

"  To  Mr.  William  Whiston  : 

"  Take  notice,  that  I  give  you  vTaming  not  to  enter 
my  room  at  Newport-market,  at  your  peril. 

John  Henley." 

As  tickets  of  admission  for  those  ir^  tubtcribed  to 
his  lectures,  medals  were  issued  with  the  rising  sun  for 
a  device ;  and  a  motto  expressive  of  the  man,  as  well 
as  of  the  motives  by  which  he  was  impelled :  "  Inveni- 
am  viam  aut  faciam :"  (I  will  find  away,  or  make  one). 
He  also  published  what  may  be  termed  a  syllabus  of 
his  lectures,  containing  a  long  list  of  the  various  sub- 
jects he  meant  to  handle,  rdigious  and  political,  in 
which  it  was  easy  to  see,  that  he  had  selected  whatever 
he  thought  likely  to  excite  public  curiosity. 

By  these  and  other  means,  particularly  by  his  singular 
advertisements,  which  were  generally  accompanied  by 
some  sarcastic  stanza  on  public  men  and  measures,  he 
generally  filled  his  room.  Sometimes  one  of  his  old 
Bloomftury  friends  caught  the  speaker's  eye ;  on  which 
occasions,  Henley  could  not  suppress  the  ebullitions  of 
vanity  and  resentment ;  he  would  suddenly  arrest  his 
discourse,  and  address  the  unfortunate  interloper  in 
words  to  the  following  effect :  "  You  see,  sir,  idl  the 
world  is  not  exactly  of  your  opinion ;  there  are,  you 
perceive,  a  few  sensible  people  who  think  roe  not  wholly 
unqualified  for  the  office  I  have  undertaken." 

His  abashed  and  confounded  adversaries,  thus  at- 
tacked (in  a  public  company,  a  most  awkward  species 
of  address),  were  glad  to  retire,  and  in  some  instances 
were  pushed  out  of  the  room. 

On  the  Sabbath  day  he  generally  read  part  of  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  sometimes  used 
extempore  prayer. 

That  the  efforts  of  the  oratory  might  be  assisted  by 
Its  handmaid,  the  press,  Mr.  Henley  soon  commenced 
author ;  the  subject  be  chose,''  proved  that  he  enter- 
tained no  me-'.n  opinion  of  his  o^^'n  abilities.  To  render 
some  of  his  pamphlets  more  impressive,  or  more  at- 
tractive, he  published  them  in  a  black  letter  type.  The 
followini;  were  the  title  of  a  few  of  his  publications : — 
"  The  Origin  of  Evil ;"  "  The  Means  of  Formmg  a  Cor- 
rect Taste ;"  "  A  Comparative  View  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages;"  "Thoughts  on  the  Scriptural 
Narrative  of  a  Confusion  of  Tongues ;"  "A  Defience  of 
Christianity." 

He  was  also  supposed  to  contribute  to  the  "  Hyp- 
doctor,"  a  periodical  paper,  published  at  that  tithe ;  and 
is  said  to  have  received  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  a 
present  of  a  hundred  pounds,  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices in  that  paper.  Sir  Robert  was  never  reckoned 
any  great  judge  of  literary  merit.  Henley  was  also 
author  of  a  pamphlet  occasioned  by  his  obtruding  him- 
self into  a  religjous  controversy  on  baptism,  entitled, 
•*  Samuel  sleeping  in  the  Wilderness." 

As  his  popularity  encreased,  the  place  where  he 
amused  or  instructed  his  friends,  was  found  not  suffici- 
ently capacious,  and  he  procured  a  larger  and  more 
commodious  receptacle,  near  a  Catholic  chapel  in  Duke 
Street,  Lincolns'  Inn  Fields. 

In  a  fit  of  humourous  caprice,  or  in  the  hope  of  en- 
ticing some  of  the  frequenters  of  that  place  of  worship 


to  visit  him,  he  called  his  new  room,  in  some  o^^ 
advertisements,  the  little  Catholic  chapel.  If  any  f  >  « 
tholics  happened  to  look  in  after  mass,  he  was  studk>as 
of  paying  them  particular  attention  and  respect,  and 
would,  in  some  way  or  other,  introduce  a  recommenda- 
tion of  universal  philanthropy  and  religious  toleration.  " 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  be  uttered  the  followii^ 
apostrophe:  "After  all  this  outcry  about  the  d^vil» 
the  Pope,  and  the  Pretender,  who  and  what  is  this  bag- 
bear,  this  monster,  this  Pope,  whom  we  so  much  dread? 
He  is  only  a  man  like  ourselves,  the  ecclesiastical  sove- 
reign of  Rome,  the  father  and  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church."  When  the  lecture  concluded,  he  was  seen 
to  advance  towards  a  leading  man  among  the  Catholics, 
and  shaking  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  welcomed  him. 
in  the  following  words,  "  God  bless  you,  I  love  you  all ; 
we  are  all  Christians  alike,  from  the  same  stock,  divided 
only  by  a  few  non-essentials.** 

Wliether  this  mode  of  proceeding  was  dictated  by 
the  liberal  spirit  of  philosophical  indifference,  by  Chris- 
tian charity,  by  any  latent  Papistical  propensity,  or  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  inviting  customers  of  all  persua- 
sions to  his  shop,  may  be  easily  determined  by  consid- 
ering the  character  of  Henley.  Having  acquUred,  or 
assumed,  the  name  of  Orator  Henley,  it  became  the 
fashion  in  certain  circles  to  hear  his  lectures;  he 
attracted  the  notice  and  excited  the  resentment  of 
Pope,  who  lashed  him  severely  in  his  Dundad.  Much 
of  the  poet's  satire  is  well  applied;  except  where 
he  describes  him  as  a  zany,  and  a  talker  of  nonsense. 
This,  certainly,  is  not  a  character  or  just  description  of 
Henley,  who  v^ras  impudent,  insolent,  and  conceited,  a 
vain-glorious  boaster,  determined  at  all  events,  and  at 
all  risks,  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  public ;  but  he 
exhibited  at  times  a  quaint  shrewdness,  a  farcical 
humour,  and  occasionally  a  depth  of  reflection,  fiur 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  fool.  He  was  rather  what  the 
Methodists  once  called  their  great  episcopal  assailant, 
(Bishop  Lavington)  "a  theological  and  political 
buffoon." 

A  complete  series  of  his  singular  advertisements, 
mottos,  medals,  and  pamphlets,  with  a  panegyric  on 
him,  in  the  form  of  a  life,  by  Welstead,  was  at  one 
time  collected,  and  in  the  possession  of  an  antiquary.  , 

By  coarse  irony,  vulgar  raillery,  and  a  certain  hu- 
mourous quaintness  of  expression,  he  often  raised  the 
laugh  against  opponents,  superior  to  him  in  learning 
and  argument.  Henley  once  incurred  the  hostility  of 
the  government,  and  was  several  days  in  the  custody  of 
a  king's  messenger.  On  this  occasion,  Lord  Chester- 
field, the  Secretary  ef  State,  amused  himself  and  his 
associates  in  office,  by  sporting  with  the  hopes  and 
fear«  of  our  restorer  of  ancient  eloquence.  During  hit 
examination  before  the  Privy  Council,  Henley  asked 
le"ve  to  be  seat^,  on  account  of  a  real  or  pretended 
rheumatism,  and  occasioning  considerable  merriment 
by  his  eccentric  answers  himself  joining  heartily  and 
loudly  in  the  laughs  he  excited.  The  noble  lord  having 
expostulated  with  him  on  th<^  impropriety  of  ridiculing 
the  exertions  of  the  country,  at  the  moment  a  rebellion 
raged  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  he  replied,  *^I 
thought  there  was  no  harm  in  cracking  a  joke  on  %, 
red-herring;"  alluding  to  Archbishop  Herring,  who 
had  proposed  or  actually  commenced  arming  the 
clergy ! 

A  number  of 'disrespectable  and  unwarrantable  ex- 
pressions he  had  applied  to  persons  high  in  office,  and 
to  their  conduct,  being  repeated  to  him,  his  only  reply 
was,  "  My  lords,  I  must  live."  "  I  see  no  reason  for 
that,  Mr.  Henley,"  replied  Lord  Chesterfield.  The 
council  seemed  pleased  at  the  retort,  but  Henley  im- 
mediately answered ;  "  That  is  a  good  thing,  but  un- 
fortunately it  hM  been  said  before." 

After  being  reprimanded  for  his  impioper  conduct, 
he  was  in  a  few  days  dismissed  as  an  impudent  but 
entertaining  fellow. 

The  following  was  circulated  by  Henley  as  an  ad- 
vertisement,  or  by  way  of  handbill,  in  Oct.  1726 : — 

"  Having  been  threatened  by  v&rious  letters,  that  if 
I  do  not  drop  the  orator)',  a  minute  account  of  my  life 
and  character  shall  be  published,  I  take  this  method 
of  informing  those  who  propose  undertaking  it,  that 
they  must  be  speedy,  or  their  market  will  be  spoiled, 
as  I  am  writing  it  myself. 

"  John  Henley." 


80N0S   OF   TRABBS,  OR   SONOS  POR  TRB 
PBOPLB. 

The  following  article,  which  will  be  Uiteresting  to  Xht 
awakened  intelligence  of  the  working  classes,  is  taken 
from  the  very  amusing  third  volume,  (lately  published,) 
of  Mr.  D' Israeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature.  When  will 
the  trades  of  all  England  have  their  songs?  When  they 
are  all  well  fed  and  happy.  This  is  the  process  with 
the  birds,  and  it  must  be  so  with  men.  The  tune  will 
come;  knowledge,  and  self-knowledge,  and  growing 
benevolence,  are  all  preparing  it,  songless  and  even 
discordant  as  much  of  the  interval  may  be.  But  come 
it  will,  as  sure  as  wisdom  brings  justice. 

Men  of  genius  have  devoted  some  of  their  hovrs,  and 
even  governments  have  occasionally  assisted,  to  render 
the  people  happier  by  song  and  dance.  The  Grecians 
had  songs  appropriated  to  the  various  trades.  Songs 
of  this  nature  would  shorten  the  manufacturer's  tedi- 
ous task-work,  and  solace  the  artizan  at  hi^  solitary 
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'oeelq^tion.  A  beam  of  gay  fancy  kindling  his  mind, 
a  ^yi\il  change  of  measures  delighting  his  ear,  even  a 
dioralizing  verse  to  cherish  his  better  feelhigs —these 
ingenioasly  adapted  to  each  profession,  and  some  to  the 
display  of  patriotic  characters  and  national  events, 
'would  contribute  something  to  public  happiness.  Such 
themes  are  worthy  of  a  patriotic  bard,  of  the  Southeys 
for  their  hearts,  and  the  Moores  for  their  verse. 
•  Fletcher  of  Saltown  said,  "  If  a  man  were  permitted 
to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should 
Inake  all  the  laws  of  a  nation."  The  character  of  a 
people  is  preserved  in  their  national  songs.  "  God  save 
the  king,"  and  "  Rule  Britannia,"  were  long  our  Eng- 
lish national  airs. 

"  The  story  of  Amphion  building  Thebes  with  his 
lyrt  was  not  a  fable,".8ays  Dr.  Claike.  "  At  Thebes  in 
the  harmonious  adyustment  of  those  masses  which  re- 
main belonging  to  the  ancient  walls,  we  saw  enough  to 
convince  us  that  this  story  was  no  fable ;  for  it  was  a 
very  ancient  custom  to  carry  on  immense  labour  by  an 
accompaniment  of  music  and  singing.  The  custom 
still  exists  both  in  Egypt  and  Greece.  It  might,  there- 
fore, be  said,  that  the  walls  of  Thebes  were  built  at  the 
sound  of  the  only  musical  instrument  then  in  use ;  be- 
cause, according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  the  lyre 
was  necessary  for  the  accomplishment'  of  the  works." 
The  same  custom  appears  to  exist  in  Africa.  Lander 
notices  at  Yaoorie,  that  the  labourers  in  their  planta- 
tions  were  attended  by  a  drummer,  that  they  might  be 
excited  by  the  sound  of  his  instrument  to  wprk  well 
and  briskly. 

Athenaeus  has  preserved  the  Greek  names  of  differ- 
ent songs  as  sung  by  various  trades,  but  unfortunately 
none  of  the  songs  themselves.  There  was  a  song  for 
the  com  grinders ;  another  for  the  workers  in  wool ; 
another  for  the  weavers.  The  reapers  had  their  carol ; 
the  herdsmen  had  a  song  which  an  ox-driver  of  Sicily 
had  composed ;  the  kneaders,  and  the  bathers,  and  the 
galley  rowers,  were  not  without  their  chant.  We  have 
ourselves  a  song  of  the  weavers,  which  Ritsbn  has  pre- 
lefved  in  his  *'  Ancient  Songs ;"  and  it  may  be  found 
In  the  popular  chap-book  of  *'  The  Life  of  Jack  of  New- 
bury ;"  and  the  songs  of  anglers,  of  old  Izaak  Walton, 
and  Charles  Cotton,  still  retain  their  freshness. 

Among  the  Greeks,  observed  Bishop  Heber,  the  hymn 
which  placed  Harroodius  in  the  green  and  flowery  island, 
of  the  Blessed,  was  chanted  by  tbe  potter  to  his  wheel ; 
and  enlivened  tlie  labours  of  the  Piraean  mariner. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  the  only  vniter  I  recolkct  who  has 
noticed  something  of  this  nature  which  he  observed  in 
the  Highlands.  "  Tne  strokes  of  the  sickle  were  timed 
by  the  modulation  of  the  harvest  song,  in  which  all  their 
voices  were  united.  They  accompany  every  action 
which  can  be  done  in  equal  time  with  an  appropriate 
strain,  which  has,  they  say,  not  much  meaning,  but  its 
effects  are  regularity  and  cheerfulness.  There  is  an 
oar  song  used  by  the  Hebrideans." 

But  if  these  chants  "  have  nat  much  meaning,"  they 
will  not  produce  the  desired  effect  of  touching  the 
heart,  as  well  as  giving  vigour  to  the  arm  of  the  la- 
bourer. The  gondoliers  of  Venice  while  away  their 
long  midnight  hours  on  the  water  with  the  stanzas  of 
Tasso.  Fragments  of  Homer  are  sung  by  the  Greek 
■aOors  of  the  Archipelago;  the  severe  labour  of  the 
trackers,  in  China,  is  accompanied  with  a  song  which 
encourages  their  exertions,  and  renders  these  simul- 
taneous. Mr.  Ellis  mentions,  that  the  sight  of  the 
lofty  pagoda  of  Tong-chow  served  as  a  gre*t  topic  of 
incitement  in  the  song  of  the  trackers,  toiling  against 
the  stream  to  their  place  of  rest.  The  canoe-men,  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  in  a  very  dangerous  passage,  *'  on  the 
back  of  a  high  curling  wave,  paddling  with  all  their 
might,  singing,  or  rather  shouting  their  wild-song,  fol- 
low it  up,"  says  M'Leod,  who  vfu  a  lively  vritness  of 
this  happy  combination  of  song,  of  labour,  and  of  peril, 
which  he  acknowledged  was  a  "  very  terrific  process." 
Our  sailors  at  Newcastle,  in  heaving  their  anchors, 
have  their  "  Heave  and  ho  1  rum-below !"  but  the  Si- 
cilian mariners  must  be  more  deeply  affected  by  their 
beautiful  hymn  to  the  Virgin.  A  society,  instituted  in 
Holland  for  general  good,  do  not  consider  among  theit 
least  useful  projects  that  of  having  printed,  at  a  low 
price,  a  collection  of  songs  for  sailors. 

It  is  extremely  pleasing,  as  it  is  true,  to  notice  the 
banest  exultation  of  an  excellent  ballad-writer,  C.  Dib- 
din,  in  his  Professional  Life.  "  I  have  learnt  my  tongs 
bnve  been  considered  an  object  of  national  consequence; 
that  they  have  been  the  solace  of  sailors  and  long  voy- 
•gerSf  in  storms,  in  battle;  and  that  they  ha?e  been 
quoted  in  mutinies,  to  the  restoration  of  order  and  dis- 
apline."  The  Portuguese  soldiery  in  Ceylon,  at  the 
siege  of  Colombo,  when  pressed  with  misery,  and  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  during  their  marches,  derived  not 
only  consolation,  but  also  encouragement,  by  rehearsing 
tbe  stanzas  of  the  Lusiad. 

W*e  ourselves  have  been  a  great  ballad  nation,  and 
once  abounded  with  songs  of  the  people ;  not,  how- 
ever, of  this  particular  species,  but  rather  of  narrative 
poems.  They  are  described  by  Puttenham,  a  critic  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  "  small  and  popular  songs,* 
sung  b}  those  Canfabcmgut,  upon  benches  and  barrels* 
heads,  where  they  have  no  other  audience  than  boys, 
or  country  fellows  that  pass  by  them  in  the  streets ;  or 
eise  by  blind  harpers,  or  such  like  tavern-minstrels, 
that  give  a  fit. of  mirth  for  a  groat."  Such  were 
these  **  Hciiques  <if  ancient  English  Poetry,"  which 
Selden  collected,  Pepys  preserved,  and  Percy  published. 
JEUtsoo,  our  great  poetical  antiquary  in  this  sort  of 
things,  ftavs  that  few  are  older  than  the  reign  of  James 


I.  The  more  ancient  songs  of  the  people  perished  by 
having  been  printed  in  single  sheets,  and  by  their  hum- 
ble purchasers  having  no  other  library  to  preserve  them 
than  the  walls  on  which  they  pasted  them.  Those  we 
have  consist  of  a  succeeding  race  of  ballads,  chiefly  re- 
vived or  written  by  Richard  Johnson,  the  author  of  the 
well-known  romance  of  the  Seven  Champions,  and 
Delony,  the  writer  of  Jack  of  Newbury's  Life  and  the 
"  Gentle  Craft,"  who  lived  in  the  time  of  James  and 
Charles.  One  Martin  Parker  was  a  most  notorious 
ballad-scribbler  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  and 
the  Protector. 

These  writers,  in  their  old  age,  collected  their  songs 
Into  little  penny  books,  called  "Garlands,"  some  of 
which  have  been  republished  by  Ritson,  and  a  recent 
editor  has  well  described  them  as  "  humble  and  amusing 
village  strains,  founded  upon  the  squabbles  of  a  wake, 
tales  of  untrue  love,  superstitious  rumours,  or  miracu- 
lous traditions  of  the  hamlet."  They  enter  into  the 
picture  of  our  manners,  as  much  as  folio  chronicles. 

These  songs  abounded  in  the  good  old  times  of 
Elizabeth  and  James ;  for  Hall  in  his  Satires,  notices 
them  as 

"  8«ng  to  tbe  wheel,  and  faog  onto  the  peyle;** 

That  is,  sung  by  maidens  spinning,  or  milking ;   and 
indeed  Shakspeare  had  described  them  as   "old  and 
plain,"  chanted  by 
"  The  ■ploatere,  and  the  ksitter*  In  the  ran. 
And  tlie  free  maids  that  weave  their  threads  with  bones." 

Twe^h  Night. 

They  were  the  favourites  of  the  Poet  of  Nature,  who 
takes  every  opportunity  to  introduce  them  into  the 
mouths'  of  his  clown,  his  fool,  and  his  itinerant 
Autolycus.  When  the  musical  Dr.  Bumey,  ^ho  had 
probably  not  the  slightest  conception  of  their  nature, 
and  perhaps  as  little  taste  for  their  rude  and  wild  sim- 
plicity, ventures  to  call  the  songs  of  Autolycus,  "  two 
mmseiuieal  songs,"  the  musician  called  down  on  him- 
self  one  of  the  bitterest  notes  from  Stevens,  that  ever 
commentator  penned  against  a  profuie  scoffer. 

Whatever  these  songs  were,  it  is  evident  they  formed 
a  source  of  recreation  to  the  solitary  task- worker.  But 
as  the  more  mainline  trades  had  their  own  songs, 
whose  titles  only  appear  to  have  reached  us,  such  as 
"The  Carman's  Whistle,"  "Watkin*s  Ale,"  "Chop- 
ping Knives,"  they  were  probably  appropriated  to  the 
respective  trades  they  indicate.  The  tune  of  the 
"  Carman's  Whistle,"  was  composed  by  Bird,  and  the 
favourite  tune  of  "  Queen  Elizabeth,"  may  be  found  in 
the  collection  called  "Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  Book." 
One  who  has  lately  heard  it  played,  says,  that  "  it  has 
more  air  than  the  other  execrable  compositions  in  her 
Miyesty's  book,  something  resembling  a  French  quad- 
riUe. 

The  feeling  our  present  researches  would  excite 
would  naturally  be  most  strongly  felt  in  small  com- 
munities, where  the  interest  of  the  governors  is  to 
contribute  to  the  individual  happiness  of  the  laborious 
classes.  The  Helvetic  society  requested  Lavater  to 
compose  the  Sckweiz^Uederf  or  Swiss  songs,  which 
are  now  sung  by  the  youth  of  many  of  the  cantons ; 
and  various  Swiss  poets  have  successfully  composed  on 
national  subjects,  associated  vrith  their  best  feelings. 
In  such  paternal  governments  as  was  that  of  Florence 
under  the  Medici,  we  find  that  songs  and  dances  for  the 
people  engaged  the  muse  of  Lorenzo,  who  condescended 
to  delight  them  with  pleasant  songs  composed  in  popu- 
lar language;  the  example  of  such  a  character  was 
followed  by  the  men  ^  genius  of  the  age.  These 
ancient  songs,  often  adapted  to  the  different  trades, 
opened  a  vein  of  invention  in  the  new  characters,  and 
allusions,  the  humourous  equivoques,  and  sometimes 
by  the  licentiousness  of  popular  fancy.  They  were 
collected  in  1559,  under  the  title  of  "  Canti  Camasda- 
leschi,"  and  there  is  a  modem  edition,  in  1590,  in  two 
volumes  quarto.  It  is  said  they  sing  to  this  day  a 
popular  one  by  Lorenzo,  beginning 

"  Ben  renga  mant^* 
E'l  gonfaloa  9^%^^,** 

(Welcome,  welcome,  may-tlme. 

And  the  bongbs  tkey  bring  at  day>tlme). 

which  has  all  the  florid  brilliancy  of  an  Italian  spring. 

The  most  delightful  song^  of  this  nature  would  na- 
turally be  found  among  a  people  whose  climate  and 
whose  labours  alike  inspire  a  general  hilarity ;  and  the 
vineyards  of  France  have  produced  a  class  of  songs,  of 
excessive  gaiety  and  freedom,  called  "  Chansons  de  Ven- 
duget."  **  Le  Grand  d'Assoucy  describes  tiiem  in  his 
Histoire  de  la  Vie  privee  des  Francais."  "  The  men 
and  women,  each  with  a  basket  on  their  arm,  assemble 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill;  there  stopping,  they  arrange 
themselves  in  a  circle.  The  chief  of  this  band  tunes 
up  a  joyous  song,  whose  burthen  is  chorused ;  then  tfiey 
descend^  and  dispersed  in  the  vineyard,  they  work  with- 
out interruption  their  tasks,  while  new  couplets  often 
resound  from  some  of  the  vine-dressers ;  sometimes 
intennixed  with  a  sudden  jest  at  a  traveller.  In  the 
evening,  their  supper  scarcely  over,  their  joy  recom- 
mences, they  dance  in  a  circle,  and  sing  some  of  those 
songs  of  free  gaiety,  which  the  moment  excuses,  known 
by  the  name  of  vineyard  songs.  The  gaiety  becomes 
general;  masters,  guests,  friends,  servants,  all  dance 
together ;  and  in  this  manner  a  day  of  labour  termi- 
nates, which  one  might  mistake  for  a  day  of  diversion. 
It  is  what  I  have  witnessed  in  Champagne,  in  a  land  of 
vines,  far  different  from  the  country  where  the  labours 
of  the  harvest  from  s    painful  a  contrast. 

The  ezUnction  of  those  songs  which  formerly  ke|it 


alive  the  gaiety  ot  the  domestic  circle,  whose  burthens 
were  always  chorused,  is  lamented  by  the  French  anti- 
quary. "  Our  fathers  had  a  custom  to  amuse  them- 
selves  at  the  dessert  of  a  feast  by  a  joyous  song  of  this 
nature.  Each  in  his  turn  sung — all  chorused."  This 
ancient  gaiety  was  sometimes  gross  and  noisy ;  but  he 
prefers  it  to  the  tame  decency  of  our  times — these 
smiling,  not  laughing  days  of  Lord  Chesterfield. 

**  On  ne  rit  ploa,  on  soorit  anjourd'hol, 

Et  noi  plaisirs  sont  voislna  de  I'ennul." 

(We  do  nt  laugh  now-a-days ;  we  imile  j  sage  wet 

Our  very  pleasorca  border  on  ennui.) 

These  are  old  French  Vandevilles,  formerly  snng  at 
meals  by  the  company.  Count  de  Granmont  is  men- 
tioned by  Hamilton  as  being 

Agreable  et  vif  en  propoe , 

Celebre  dlseur  de  bon  mots, 

RecueU  tivatU  tTantiquet  VaudwiUet 

(Agreeable  and  apropoi, 

A  nmoiu  sayer  of  bon  mott, 

A  living  itordioose  of  old  VandevlUes*) 

These  vaudevilles  were  originally  invented  by  a  fuller 
of  Vau  de  Vire,  or  the  Valley  of  the  River  Vire,  and 
were  sung  by  his  men  as  they  spread  their  cloths  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  They  were  songs  composed  on 
some  incident  or  adventure  of  tiie  day.  At  first,  these 
gay  playful  effusions  were  called  the  songs  of  Vau  de 
Vire,  till  they  become  known  as  Vaudevilles.  Boileau 
has  well  described  them : 

La  llberte  Francoiae  en  aes  yen  ae  deplole ; 
Cet  enfknt  de  plaisirs  vent  naltre  dans  U  Joto. 
(French  freedom  vents  itself  iq  song }  the  birth 
Of  Pleasure's  child  must  needs  be  known  by  mirth.'. 

It  is  well-known  how  the  attei^pt  ended,  of  James  I« 
and  his  unfortunate  son,  by  the  publication  of  their 
"  Book  of  Sports,"  to  preserve  the  national  character 
from  the  gloom  of  fanatical  puritanism ;  among  its  un* 
happy  effects  there  was,  however,  one  not  a  little  lu- 
dicrous. The  puritans,  offended  by  the  gentlest  forms 
of  mirth,  and  every  day  becoming  more  sullen,  were 
so  shocked  at  the  simple  merriment  of  the  people,  that 
they  contrived  to  parody  these  songs  into  spiritual 
ones ;  and  Shakspeare  speaks  of  tbe  puiitan  of  his  day 
"  singing  psalms  to  hornpipes."^  As  Puritans  are  the  same 
in  all  times,  the  Methodists  in  our  own  repeated  the 
foolery,  and  set  their  hymns  to  popular  tunes  and  jigs, 
which  one  of  them  said  "  were  too  good  for  the  devil." 
They  have  sung  hymns  to  the  air  of  "  The  beds  of  sweet 
roses,"  &c.  Wesley  once,  in  the  pulpit,  described  him- 
self,  in  his  old  age,  in  the  well-knovmn  ode  of  Anacreon,' 
by  merely  substituting  his  own  name!  There  have 
been  Puritans  among  other  people  as  well  as  our  own : 
the  same  occurrence  took  place  both  in  Italy  and 
France.  In  Italy,  the  Carnival  songs  were  turned  into 
pious  hymns ;  the  hymn  Jesu  famrni  morire  is  sung  to 
the  music  of  Vaga  heUa  e  gentile; — Cruc^fiiso  a  dUpo  china 
to  that  of  Una  donna  d'amor/no,  one  of  the  most  in> 
decent  pieces  in  the  Canzoni  a  ballo;  and  the  hvmn 
beginning, 

•*  RccoMMessia 
E  U  M adre  Maria,'* 

was  simg  to  the  gay  tune  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 

*'  Ben  veoga  Maggio, 
E'l  gonfalon  aelva^o.**J 

Athenaeus  notices  what  we  call  slang  or  flash  songs. 
He  tells  us  that  there  were  poets  who  composed  songs ! 
in  the  dialect  of  the  mob ;  and  who  succeeded  in  this 
kind  of  poetry,  adapted  to  their  various  characters. 
The  French  call  such  songs  Chansons  d  la  Fade  ;*  the 
style  of  the  poissardes  (fishwomen)  is  ludicrously  applied, 
to  the  gravest  matters  of  state,  and  convey  the  popular 
feelings  in  the  language  of  the  pooulace.  This  sort  of' 
satiri^  song  is  happily  defined, 

"  II  eat  resprit  de  cenx,  qui  n'en  on]t  pas*** 
(Tbe  int  of  those  who  have  none.) 

Athenaeus  has  also  preserved  songs  sung  hy  petition- 
ers who  went  about  on  holidays  to  collect  aims.  A 
friend  of  mine,  with  taste  and  learning,  has  discovered 
in  his  researches  "  The  Crow  Song"  and  "The  Swallow 
Song,"  and  has  transfused  their  spirit  io  a  happy  ver- 
sion.   I  preserve  a  few  striking  ideas. 

The  collectors  for  "  The  Crow"  sung : 

**  My  good  worthy  masters,  a  pittance  beetow. 
Some  oatmea.,  or  barley,  or  wheat  fbr  tie  crow, 
A  loaf,  or  a  peony,  or  e'en  what  yon  will ; — 
From  the  poor  roan,  a  grain  of  hfs  salt  may  8uAce> 
For  your  crow  swallows  all,  and  is  not  over-nice. 
And  the  man  «iu>  can  now  give  Lis  grain,  and  no  noc% 
May  another  day  give  from  a  plentiAil  store. 
Come  say  lad  to  Ibe  door,  Plotua  nads  (o  oar  wish. 
And  our  sweet  little  mistress  comes  out  with  a  diiii; 
She  gives  us  her  figs,  and  she  gives  us  a  smile — 
Heaven  send  her  a  hn&band ! —  • 

And  a  bov  to  be  danced  on  his  grandfather's  knee. 
And  a  girl  like  herself,  aU  thejov  of  her  mother, 
Who  may  one  day  present  her  with  Just  such  another. 

Thus  we  carry  our  crow-song  to  door  after  door. 
Alternately  chanting  we  ramble  along, 
And  we  treat  all  who  give,  or  give  not,  with  a  song." 

Swallow-singing,  or  chelidonising,  as  the  Greek  term 
is,  was  another  method  of  collecting  eleemosynary 
gifts,  \rhich  took  place  in  the  month  Boedromion,  or 

August. 

*'  llie  swallow,  the  swallow  is  here, 
V  th  his  bHck  so  black,  and  his  btlly  so  white, 

lie  brings  on  the  prlfle  of  th«  year, 
M  th  the  gay  moaths  of  love,  and  the  days  of  delight. 


*  Songs  in  the  style  of  Vade,~frt>in  a  fhrce  writer  of  tha 
name,  irao  made  it  popular. 
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Come  bnng  oat  vour  good  hamming  itaff; 
Of  th«  nice  III  bits  let  Ih*  ftwatlow  partake ; 
And  a  slice  of  the  right  Boedromlon  cake. 
80  give,  and  give  qoickly, — 
Or  we'll  pull  down  the  door  from  its  hinge* : 
Or  we'll  steal  yoang  madam  away  I 
Btit  see  I  we're  a  merry  bo)'s  party. 
And  the  swallow,  the  swallow,  ts  here  !** 

These  songs  resemble  those  of  our  ancient  mummers, 
who  to  this  day,  in  honour  of  Bishop  Blaise,  the  saint 
of  wool-combers,  go  about  chanting  on  the  eves  of 
their  holidays.  A  custom  long  existed  in  this  country 
to  elect  a  Boy-Bishop  in  almost  every  parish;  the 
Montem  at  Eton  still  prevails  for  the  Boy-Captain; 
and  there  is  a  closer  connexion  perhaps  between  the 
custom  which  produced  the  "  Songs  of  the  Crow  and 
the  Swallow,"  and  our  northern  mummeries,  than  may 
be  at  first  suspected.  The  pagan  Saturnalia,  which  the 
swallow  song  by  its  pleasant  menaces  resembles,  were 
afterwards  disguised  in  the  forms  adopted  by  the  early 
Christians ;  and  such  are  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  in  which  the  people  were  long  in- 
dulged in  their  old  taste  for  mockery  and  mummery. 
1  must  add  in  connexion  with  our  main  inquiry,  that 
our  own  ancient  beggars  had  their  songs,  in  their  own 
cant  language,  some  of  which  are  as  old  as  the  Eliza- 
bethan period,  and  many  are  fancifully  characteristic  of 
their  hiU)its  and  their  feelings. 


JOHN   I.EDYARD. 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE   MEMOIRS   OF    HIS   UFE    AND 
TRAVELS. 

John  Ledyard  was  bom  in  the  year  1751,  at  Groton 
in  Connecticut,  a  small  village  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Thames,  opposite  to  New  London.  Little  is  known  of 
his  childhood;  he  attended  the  Grammar  School  in 
Hartford,  and  was  originally  intended  for  the  law.  Tlie 
dryness  of  the  pursuit,  and  perhaps  the  sedentary  ap- 
plication, ultimately  deterred  him  from  that  profession. 
He  subsequently,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  entered  the 
Dartmouth  college,  just  established  by  Dr.  Wheelock  ; 
an  institution  intended  to  prepare  young  missionaries 
for  the  conversion  and  improvement  of  the  Indians. 
His  journey  from  Hartford  to  Hanover  was  performed 
In  a  sulky,  the  first  vehicle  of  the  kind  that  had  been 
seen  on  Dartmouth  Plain,  and  it  attracted  curiosity, 
not  more  from  this  circumstance,  than  from  the  old 
appearance  of  the  equipage.  Both  the  horse  and  the 
sulky  gave  evident  tokens  of  having  known  better  days  ; 
and  the  dress  of  their  owner  was  peculiar,  bidding  equal 
defiance  to  symmetry  of  proportions  and  the  fashion 
of  the  times.  In  addition  to  the  traveller's  own  weight, 
the  vehicle  was  burdened  with  a  quantity  of  calico  for 
curtains,  and  other  articles  to  assist  in  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions of  which  he  was  very  fond.  From  the  charac- 
ter of  this  outfit  we  may  conclude  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend time  should  pass  on  heavy  wings  at  Dartmouth. 
Considering  the  newness  of  the  country,  the  want  of 
bridges,  and  the  bad  state  of  the  roads,  this  jaunt,  in  a 
crazy  sulky,  was  thought  to  indicate  no  feeble  spirit  of 
enterprise.  The  journey  might  have  been  performed 
with  much  more  ease  and  expedition  on  horseback, 
but  in  that  case  his  theatrical  apparatus  must  have 
been  left  behind. 

As  a  scholar,  at  college,  he  was  respectable,  but  not 
over  diligent;  he  acquired  knowledge  with  facility, 
and  could  make  quick  progress  when  he  chose ;  but 
was  impatient  of  the  school  routine.  Accordingly,  he 
diversified  his  studies  with  acting  Cato,  and  the  like ; 
but  even  this  was  not  enough  in  the  way  of  relaxation. 
He  had  not  been  quite  four  months  in  college,  when 
he  suddenly  disappeared,  without  previous  notice  or 
permission.  The  full  extent  of  his  travels  during  his 
absence  cannot  now  be  known,  but  he  is  understood  to 
have  wandered  to  the  borders  of  Canada,  and  among 
the  Six  Nations.  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  his  missio- 
nary projects,  although  it  is  not  clear  at  what  time  he 
absolutely  abandoned  them.  When  three  months  and 
a  half  had  expired,  he  returned  to  college  and  resumed 
his  studies. 

If  his  dramatic  performances  were  not  revived,  ai  it 
would  seem  they  were  not,  his  erratic  spirit  did  not 
sink  into  a  lethiu^.  In  mid-winter,  when  the  ground 
was  covered  with  deep  snow,  Ledyard  collected  a  party 
of  whom  he  persuaded  to  accompany  him  to  the  summit 
a  high  neighbouring  mountain,  and  there  pass  the  night. 
The  night,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  dreary  and  sleep- 
less to  most  of  the  party,  and  few  were  they  who  did  not 
greet  the  dawn  with  gladness.  Their  leader  was  alert, 
prompt  at  his  duty,  and  pleased  with  hia  niocess.  The 
next  day  they  returned  home,  all  perfectly  satisfied, 
unless  it  were  Ledyard,  with  this  single  experiment  of 
their  hardihood. 

After  abandoning  his  missionary  schemes,  he  began 
to  grow  weary  of  college,  and  the  more  so,  probably, 
as  his  unsettled  habits  now  and  then  drew  a  rebuke 
from  the  president,  from  which  he  determined  to  es- 
cape. On  the  margin  of  the  Connecticut  river,  which 
runs  near  the  college,  stood  many  majestic  forest  trees. 
One  of  these  Ledyard  contrived  to  cut  down.  He  then 
set  himself  at  work  to  fashion  its  trunk  into  a  canoe, 
and  in  this  labour  he  was  assisted  by  tome  of  his  fellow- 
students.  As  the  canoe  was  fifty  feet  long  and  three 
wide,  and  was  to  be  dug  out  and  constructed  by  the 
unskilful  workmen,  the  task  was  not  a  trifling  one,  nor 
such  as  could  be  speedily  executed. 

It  was  at  last,  however,  finbhed  and  equipped.  His 
wishes  were  now  at  their  consummation,  and  biding 


adieu  to  the  haunts  of  the  muses,  where  he  had  gained 
a  dubious  fame,  he  set  off  alone,  with  a  light  heart,  to 
explore  a  river,  with  the  navigation  of  whkh  he  had 
not  the  slightest  aoquaintance.  The  distance  to  Hart- 
ford was  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  miles, 
much  of  the  way  was  through  a  wilderness,  and  in  seve- 
ral places  dangerous  falls  and  rapids.  With  a  bearskin 
for  a  covering,  and  his  canoe  well  stocked  with  provi- 
sions, he  yielded  himself  to  the  current  and  floated 
leisurely  down  the  stream,  seldom  rising  his  paddle, 
and  stopping  only  in  the  night  for  sleep.  He  told  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  Paris,  fourteen  years  afterwards,  that  he 
took  only  two  books  with  him,  a  Greek  Testament  and 
Ovid  ;  one  of  which  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  reading 
when  his  canoe  approached  Below's  Falls,  where  he 
was  suddenly  roused  by  the  noise  of  the  water  rushing 
among  the  rocks  through  the  narrow  passage.  The 
danger  was  imminent,  as  no  boat  could  go  down  that 
fall  without  being  instantly  dashed  to  pieces.  With 
difficulty  he  gained  the  shore  in  time  to  escape  such  a 
catastrophe,  and  through  the  kind  assistance  of  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  his  canoe  was  drawn  by 
oxen  around  the  fall.  From  that  time,  till  he  arrived 
at  his  place  of  destination,  we  hear  of  no  accident, 
although  he  was  carried  through  several  dangerous 
passes  in  the  river.  On  approaching  Dartmouth  many 
spectators  were  attracted  by  the  singularity  of  his  slowly 
floating  bark,  and  all  were  coi^ecturing  what  it  could 
be,  till  its  questionable  shape  assumed  the  true  and 
obvious  form  of  a  canoe  ;  but  by  what  impulse  it  was 
moved  forward  none  could  determine.  Sometliing 
was  seen  in  the  stem,  but  apparently  without  life  or 
motion.  At  length  the  canoe  touched  the  sjiore;  a 
person  sprang  from  the  stem  to  a  rock  in  the  edge  of 
the  water,  threw  off  a  bearskin  in  which  he  had  been 
enveloped,  and  behold  John  Ledyard,  in  the  presence 
of  his  uncle  and  connexions,  who  were  among  the 
spectators,  and  imagined  him  safe  at  college. 

He  next  studied  regularly  for  the  church;  and, 
again,  f^hortly  changed  his  views,  and  was  about  to  set 
up  a  school.  He  could  not,  however,  rest  still,  but 
entered  as  a  common  sailor  with  Captain  Deshon,  a 
friend  of  his  father's,  for  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. At  Gibralter,  it  would  seem,  out  of  a  gratuitous 
love  of  change,  he  entered  into  the  British  army ;  but 
was,  presently,  released,  at  Captain  Deshon's  persua- 
sion and  intercession. 

After  his  retum  to  America,  he  set  out  upon  a 
romantic  expedition  to  London  ;  to  discover  some  rich 
relations  living  there,  and  gain  their  friendship  and 
assistance.  Some  slight  doubts  were  at  first  thrown 
upon  his  identity,  which  so  disgusted  him,  that  be 
never  afterwards  would  accept  of  notice  or  assistance 
from  them  of  any  kind.  He  said  they  were  not 
Ledyards. 

About  this  period.  Captain  Cook  was  maKing  prepa- 
rations for  his  third  and  last  voyage  round  the  world. 
Nothing  could  more  exactly  accord  with  Ledyard's 
desires.  As  a  first  step  towards  becoming  connected 
with  this  expedition,  he  enlisted  in  the  marine  service ; 
and  then,  by  his  address,  obtained  an  engagement  with 
Cook,  who  immediately  made  him  a  corporal.  While 
on  their  voyage  he  was  sent,  as  a  volunteer,  to  exa- 
mine a  Russian  establishment  on  the  coast  of  Onalaska. 
He  was  sent  alone,  because  numbers  could  not  be 
spared  for  so  hazardous  an  undertaking.  At  Otahcite, 
still  a  corporal,  he  conducted  an  expedition  up  the 
peak  of  Mouna  Roa.  He  was  close  to  Cook's  person 
at  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  is  of  the  opinion,  which 
has  more  latterly  obtained,  that  Cook's  own  obduracy 
was  the  cause  of  his  fate.  While  on  board  the  Resolu- 
tion, he  wrote  in  a  paper,  got  up  among  the  oflicers,  by 
whom  his  writing  was  considered  somewhat  florid  and 
sentimental.  From  the  specimens  of  his  writings 
extant,  this  objection  rather  tells  against  the  critics, 
than  the  criticized. 

His  next  project  was  to  establish  a  trade  in  turs,  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America.  He  spent  a  year  or 
two  in  suffering  incredible  disappointments,  and  was 
ultimately  obliged  entirely  to  relinquish  his  projects. 
He  is  another  instance  of  spirited  enterprise  left  to 
shift  for  itself,  while  others  profited  by  his  invention. 
Among  the  many  people  who  promised  him  the  as&ist- 
ance  of  their  capital,  was  Paul  Jones,  the  famous  captor 
of  the  Serapis. 

His  last  disappointment  found  him  in  London,  whore 
he  ultimately  modified  his  views  into  a  plan  of  travel- 
ling by  land  through  the  northern  regions  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  over  Beliring's  straits  to  the  American  con- 
tinents. This  he  decided  to  do  on  foot.  The  day 
before  he  was  on  board,  Ledyard  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson 
in  the  following  animated  strain : — 

**  Sir  James  Hall  presented  me  with  twenty  guineas 
pro  bono  publico.  I  bought  two  great  dogs,  an  Indian 
pipe,  and  a  hatchet.  My  want  of  time,  as  well  as  of 
money,  will  prevent  my  going  any  otherwise  than  in- 
differently equipped  for  such  an  enterprise ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  I  shall  be  no  more  in  want  before  I  see 
Virginia.  Why  should  I  repine?  You  know  how 
much  I  owe  the  amiable  La  Fayette.  Will  you  do  me 
the  honour  to  present  my  most  grateful  thanks  to  him  ? 
If  I  find  in  my  travels  a  mountain  as  much  elevated 
above  other  mountains  as  he  is  above  other  men,  I  vrill 
name  it  La  Fayette.  I  beg  the  honour,  also,  of  my 
compliments  to  Mr.  Short,  who  has  been  my  friend, 
and  who,  like  the  good  widow  in  Scripture,  cast  in, 
not  only  his  mite,  but  more  than  he  was  able,  for  my 
assistance." 
The  equipment  of  two  dogs,  an  Indian  pipe,  and  a 


hatchet,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  very  scanty  for  a 
•ouraey  across  a  continent ;  but  they  were  selected  with 
an  eye  to  their  uses.  The  dogs  would  be  his  com* 
panions,  and  assist  him  in  taking  wild  animals  for  food  ; 
the  pipe  was  an  emblem  of  peace  to  the  Indians ;  and 
the  hatchet  would  serve  many  purposes  of  convenience 
and  utility.  In  December,  1786,  he  found  himself  in 
Hamburgh  with  one  dog,  ten  guineas,  and  perfect 
health.  There  he  met  with  Major  Langham,  an  ec- 
centric traveller,  just  then  in  extreme  distress.  The 
guineas  soon  changed  hands,  and  Ledyard  would  have 
had  Langham  accompany  him  part  of  the  way.  The 
m^jor,  however,  had  less  sympathy  than  his  benefac- 
tor, an<'  l»iuntly  answered  Ledyard,  "No;  1  esteem 
you,  but  I  can  travel  in  the  way  I  do  with  no  man  ^n 
earth."  Towards  the  end  of  January  he  arrived  in 
Stockholm.  The  ordinary  mode  of  crossing  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  in  the  winter,  is  by  means  of  sledges  on  the 
frozen  water.  It  occasionally  happens,  however,  that 
the  gulf,  though  too  much  clogged  with  ice  for  ships, 
is  not  uninterruptedly  frozen  over.  The  only  means 
then  of  reaching  Petersburgh  is  by  land,  round  the 
gulf,  a  distance  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  over  track- 
less snows,  in  regions  thinly  peopled,  where  the  nights 
are  long  and  the  cold  intense ;  and  all  this  to  gain  no 
more  than  fifty  miles. 

Such  was  unfortunately  the  condition  of  the  ice, 
when  Ledyard  arrived  at  the  usual  place  of  crossing. 
The  only  alternative  was,  either  to  stay  in  Stockholm 
till  the  spring  should  open,  or  to  go  around  the  gulf 
into  Lapland,  and  seek  his  way  from  the  Arctic  Circle 
to  Petersburg,  thi:ough  the  whole  extent  of  Finlana. 
He  did  not  deliberate  long.     New  difficulties  nerved 
him  with  new  strength  to  encounter  and  subdue  theiu. 
He  set  out  for  Tomea  in  the  heart  of  winter,  on  foot, 
and  alone,  without  money  or  friends,  on  a  road  almost 
unfrequented  at  that  frightful   season,  and  with  the. 
gloomy  certainty  resting  on  his  mind,  that  he  must 
travel  northward  six  hundred  miles,  belore  he  could 
turn  his  steps  towards  a  milder  climate,  and  then  six 
or  seven  hundred  more  in  descending  to  Petersburig, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf.    When  Manpertuis  and 
his  companions  were  about  leaving  Stockholm,  on  their 
journey  to  Tomea,  for  the   purpose  of  measuring  a 
degree  of  the  meridian  under  the  Polar  Circle,  the 
King  of  Sweden  told  them,  that  "it  was  not  vrithout 
sensible  concern,  that  he  saw  them  pursue  so  despe- 
rate an  undertaking;"    ^et  they  were  prepared  with 
every  possible  convenience  for  travelling  and  protection 
against  a  northern  winter.    A  better  idea  of  the  degree 
and  effects  of  cold,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  cannot  be 
formed  perhaps,  than   from    Manpertuis'  description. 
"The  town  of  Tomea,  at  our  arrival  on  the  thirteenth 
of  December,  had  really  a  most  frightful  aspect.     Its 
little  houses  were  buried  to  the  tops  in  snow,  which  If 
there  had  been  any  daylight,  must  have  effectually  shut 
it  out.     But  the  snows  continually  falling,  or  ready  to 
fall,  for  the  most  part  hid  the  sun  the  few  moments 
that  he  might  have  shown  himself  at  mid-day.      In. 
the  month  of  January  the  cold  was  increased  to  that 
extremity,   that   Reaumur's   mercurial   thermometer, 
which,   in  Paris  in  the  great  frost  in  1709,   it  was 
thought  strange  to  see  fall  to  fourteen  degrees  below 
the    freezing  point,    was  now  down  to  thirty  seven. 
The  spirit  ofvrine  in  the  others  was  frozen.  If  we  opened 
the  door  of  a  warm  room,  the  extemal  air  instantly 
converted  all  the  air  in  it  into  snow,  whirling  it  round 
into  white  vortexes.    If  we  went  abroad,  we  felt  as  if 
the  air  were  tearing  our  breasts  in  pieces.    And  the 
cracking  of  the  wood,  whereof  their  houses  are  built, 
as  if  the  violence  of  the  cold  split  it  continually,  alarmed  ' 
us  with  an  approaching  increase  of  cold.    The  solitude 
of  the  streets  was  no  less  than  if  the  inhabitants  had 
been  all  dead ;  and  in  this  country  you  may  often  see 
people  that  have  been  maimed,  and  had  an  arm  or  a 
leg  frozen  off.    The  cold,  which  is  always  very  great, 
increases  sometimes  by  such  violent  and  sudden  fits, 
as  are  almost  infallibly  fatal  to  those  that  happen  to  be 
exposed  to  it.     Sometimes  there  arise  sudden  tempests 
of  snow,  that  are  still  more  dangerous.     The  winds 
seem  to  blow  from  all  quarters  at  once,  and  drive  about 
the  snow  with  such  fury,  that  in  a  moment  all  the 
roads  are  lost.    Unhappy  he,  who  is  seized  by  such 
a  storm  in  the  fields.     His  acquaintance  with  tlie 
country,  or  the  marks  he  may   hnve  tak«n   by  the 
trees,  cannot  avail  him.     He  is  bhnded  by  the  snow, 
and  lost  if  he  stirs  but  a  step."    Thus  he  reached 
Petersburgh.      Through    innumerable    difficulties  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  Yakutsk.    There  he  was  seized 
by  order  of  the  empress  Catherine,  privately  exaroinet^ 
before  an  arbitrary  tribunal,  and  eventually  conveyea 
to  the  frontiers  of  the  country  with  an  intimation  tiiat 
a  second  intmsion  would  be  his  death.    We  must  not 
dismiss  the  Russians  without  extracting  a  remark  of 
Ledyard's,  illustrating  the  greatest    excess  of  a  mean 
passion  that  has  perhaps  been  heard  of. 

The  cause  of  this  stretch  of  power  i»  a  mystery : 
at  Yakutsk  the  officers  gave  it  out  that  I^yard  vmn 
arrested  as  a  French  spy ;  Catherine  herself  said  that 
she  could  not  permit  a  man  to  rush  upon  the  fatal 
dangers  which  Ledyard  would  have  encountered. 
Every  circumstance  proves  these  reasons  to  be  too 
absurd.  The  most  probable  reason  was  a  compliance 
with  the  jealousy  of  the  Russian  Fur  Company,  who 
dreaded  the  appearance  of  such  an  enterprising  man  as 
Ledyard  on  the  North  West  coast  of  America. 

"  So  strong  is  the  propensity  of  the  Russians  to 
jealousy,  that  they  are  guilty  of  the  lowest  offences  on 
that  account.    The  observation  may  appear  trivia^ 
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but  an  ordinary  Russian  will  be  displeased,  if  one  even 
endeavours  to  gain  the  good  will  of  his  dog.  I  affronted 
the  commandant  of  this  town  very  highly,  by  permitting 
his  dog  to  walk  with  me  one  afternoon.  He  expostu- 
lated with  me  very  seriously  about  it.  This  is  not  the 
only  Instance.  I  live  with  a  young  Russian  officer, 
with  whom  I  came  from  Irkutsk;  no  circumstances 
ever  interrupted  the  harmony  between  us,  but  his 
dogs.  They  have  done  it  twice.  A  pretty  little  puppy 
he  has  came  to  me  one  day  and  jumped  upon  my  knee: 
I  patted  his  head  and  gave  him  some  bread.  The  man 
flew  at  the  dog  in  the  utmost  rage,  and  gave  him  a 
blow  which  broke  his  leg.  The  lesson  I  gave  him  on 
the  occasion  has  almost  cured  him ;  I  bid  him  beware 
how  he  disturbed  my  peace  a  third  time  by  this  ras- 
cally passion." 

Upon  his  return  to  London  he  called  upon  his  friend,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who  inquired  what  were  his  future  inten- 
tions. The  result  was  an  introduction  to  the  African 
Association ;  a  society  just  then  formed  to  encourage 
travellers  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  African 
Association ;  it  is  written  by  Mr.  Beaufoy,  the  Secre- 
tanr:— 

"  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  knew  his  temper,  told  him, 
that  he  believed  he  could  recommend  him  to  an  adven- 
ture almost  as  perilous  as  one  from  which  he  had  re- 
turned, and  then  communicated  to  him  the  wishes  of 
the  Association  for  discovering  the  inland  countries  of 
Africa.  Ledyard  replied,  that  he  had  always  deter- 
mined to  traverse  the  Continent  of  Africa,  as  soon  as 
he  had  explored  the  interior  of  Nortfar  America ;  and  as 
Sir  Joseph  had  offered  him  a  letter  of  introduction,  he 
came  directly  to  the  writer  of  these  memoirs.  Before 
I  had  learned  from  the^ote  the  name  and  business  of  my 
visitor,  Iwas  struck  with  the  pianliness  of  his  person, 
the  breadth  his  chest,  the  openness  of  his  countenance, 
and  the  inquietude  his  eye.  I  spread  the  map  of 
Africa  before  him,  and  tracing  a  line  from  Cairo  to 
Sennaar,  and  from  thence  westward  in  the  latitude, 
and  supposed  direction  of  the  Niger,  I  told  him,  that 
was  the  route  by  which  I  was  anxious  that  Africa  might, 
if  possible,  be  explored.  He  said,  he  should  think  himself 
angularly  fortunate  to  be  trusted  with  the  adventure. 
1  asked  him  when  he  would  set  out?  'To-morrow 
morning,'  wis  his  answer.  I  told  him  that  I  was 
afraid  that  we  should  not  be  able,  in  so  short  a  time,  to 
prepare  his  instructions,  and  to  procure  for  him  the 
letters  that  were  requisite ;  but  that  if  the  Committee 
should  approve  of  his  proposal,  all  expedition  should 
be  used." 

Hitherto  in  all  his  undertakings,  Ledyard  had  been 
baffled  by  the  most  disheartening  disappointments ; 
now  every  thing  seemed  propitious ;  he  had  money  at 
CQDunand,  and  influendal  men  anxious  to  forward  his 
views.  Accordingly,  he  left  London  on  the  thirtieth 
of  June.  Mr.  Beaufoy  speaks  of  the  interview  he  had 
with  him,  just  as  he  was  setting  off,  and  adds  these 
sffecting  remarks,  as  given  in  Ledyadr's  own  words : — 
"  *  I  am  accustomed,'  said  he,  in  our  last  conversa- 
tion, ('twas  on  the  morning  of  his  departure  for  Africa) , 
'  I  am  accustomed  to  hardships.  I  have  known  both 
hunger  and  nakedness  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  hu- 
oian  suffiering.  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  have  food 
given  me  as  charity  to  a  madman ;  and  I  have  at  times 
been  obliged  to  shelter  myself  under  the  miseries  of 
that  character,  to  avoid  a  heavier  calamity.  My  dis- 
tresses have  been  greater  than  I  have  ever  owned,  or 
ever  will  own,  to  any  man.  Such  evils  are  terrible  to 
bear ;  but  they  never  yet  had  power  to  turn  me  from 
my  purpose.  If  I  li^e,  I  will  faithfully  perform,  in  its 
utmost  extent,  my  engagement  to  the  society ;  and  if 
1  perish  in  the  attempt,  my  honour  will  still  be  safe, 
for  death  cancels  all  bonds.' " 

From  Cairo  he  writes  thus  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  "  At 
all  events,  I  shall  never  want  a  subject,  when  it  is  to 
you  I  vnite.  I  shall  never  think  my  letter  an  indifferent 
one,  when  it  contains  the  declaration  of  my  gratitude 
and  my  affection  for  you ;  and  this,  notwithstanding 
yon  thought  hard  of  me  for  being  employed  by  an 
English  Association,  which  hurt  me  much  while  I  was 
at  Paris.  You  know  your  own  heart,  and  if  my  sus- 
picions are  groundless,  forgive  them,  since  they  proceed 
from  the  jealousy  I  have,  not  to  lose  the  regard  you 
have  in  times  passed  been  pleased  to  honour  me  with. 
You  are  not  obliged  to  esteem  me,  but  I  am  obliged  to 
esteem  you,  or  to  take  leave  of  my  senses,  and  con- 
front the  opinions  of  the  greatest  and  best  characters  I 
know.  If  1  cannot,  therefore,  address  mvself  to  yoa 
as  a  man  you  regard,  I  must  do  it  as  one  that  regards 
you  for  your  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  my  country, 
which  has  set  me  the  example." 

His  exertions,  \inder  the  influence  of  the  Egyptian 
climate,  produced  a  bilious  complaint;  to  alleviate 
which,  he  took  vitriolic  acid ;  but  in  so  immoderate  a 
quantity,  most  probably  from  mistake,  that  it  caused  a 
iHiming  and  intolerable  pain,  which  terminated  in 
death.  The  precise  day  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but 
it  happened  somewhere  about  the  end  of  November, 
1 788.  He  was  then  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
The  following  description  of  him,  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Beaufoy : 

"To  those  who  have  never  seen  Mr.  Ledyard,  it  may 
not  perhaps,  be  uninteresting  to  know  that  his  person, 
though  scarcely  exceeding  the  middle  size,  was  remark- 
ably expressive  of  activity  and  strength  ;  and  that  his 
wannera,  though  unpolished,  were  neither  uncivil  nor 
wnpleasing.  Little  attentive  to  difference  of  rank,  he 
•eemed  to  consider  all  men  as  his  equals,  and  as  such 


he  respected  them.  His  genius,  though,  uncultivated 
and  irregular,  was  original  and  comprehensive.  Ardent 
in  his  wishes,  yet  calm  in  his  deliberations ;  daring  in 
his  purposes,  but  guarded  in  his  measures ;  impatient 
of  controul,  yet  capable  of  strong  endurance ;  adven- 
turous beyond  the  conception  of  ordinary  men,  yet 
wary  and  considerate,  and  attentive  to  aU  precautions, 
he  appeared  to  be  formed  by  nature  for  achievements 
of  hardihood  and  peril." 

His  letters  afford  abundant  proofs  of  a  sweet  dispo- 
sition ;  no  man  was  more  unselfish  in  his  dealings,  or 
acted  from  a  more  extended  sympathy  with  mankind. 
No  man  was  more  grateful  to  his  benefactors,  yet  freer 
from  servility.  He  was  modest,  unaffected,  and  not  to 
be  daunted  by  misfortune.  His  fortitude  was  of  the 
finest  kind ;  to  great  {personal  courage,  an  active  body, 
with  an  expanse  of  chest  which  struck  every  one  at  first 
sight,  he  added  great  presence  of  mind,  an  inexhaustible 
patience,  a  fervent  love  for  his  kind,  perfect  confidence 
in  the  goodness  of  man,  and  of  his  God.  We  cannot 
conclude  this  article  better  than  with  his  own  words — 
his  celebrated  praise  of  woman,  (written  among  the 
snows  of  Siberia,)  which  has  become  so  famous  for  its 
great  feeling  and  truth  : — 

"  I  have  observed  among  all  nations,  that  the  women 
ornament  themselves  more  than  the  men ;  that  where- 
ever  found,  they  are  the  same  kind,  civil,  oblfging, 
humane,  tender  be'mgs  ;  that  they  are  ever  inclined  to 
be  gay  and  cheerful,  timorous  and  modest.  They  do 
not  hesitate,  like  mnn,  to  perform  a  hospitable  or 
generous  action  ;  not  haughty,  nor  arrogant,  nor  super- 
cilious, but  full  of  courtesy,  and  fond  of  society ;  in- 
dustrious, economical,  ingenuous ;  more  liable,  in  gene- 
ral, to  err  than  man,  but  in  general,  also,  more  virtuous, 
and  performing  more  good  actions  than  he.  I  never 
addressed  myself  in  the  language  of  decency  and  friend- 
ship,  to  a  woman,  whether  civilized  or  savage,  without 
receiving  a  decent  and  friendly  answer.  With  man  it 
has  often  been  otherwise.  In  wandering  over  the 
barren  plains  of  inhospitable  Denmark,  through  honest 
Sweden,  frozen  Lapland,  rude  and  churlish  Finland, 
unprincipled  Russia,  and  the  widespread  regions  of  the 
wandering  Tartar,  if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet,  or  sick» 
woman  has  ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uniformly  so ; 
and  to  add  to  this  virtue,  so  worthy  of  the  appellation 
of  benevolence,  these  actions  have  been  performed  in 
so  free  and  so  kind  a  manner,  that,  if  I  was  dry,  I  drank 
the  sweet  draught,  and,  if  hungry,  ate  the  coarse 
morsel,  with  a  double  relish." 


A    HAUNTED    HOUIS. 

In  one  of  the  baronial  castles  of  the  north,  which 
had  been  uninhabited  for  years,  there  was  heard  at 
times  such  extraordinary  noises,  as  to  confirm  the 
opinion  among  the  country  people  that  the  place  was 
haunted.  In  the  western  tower  an  old  couple  were 
permitted  to  live,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
former  lord,  but  so  imbued  were  they  with  the  super- 
stitions of  the  country,  that  they  never  went  to  bed 
without  expecting  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  disturbed 
spirits  of  the  mansion.  An  old  story  was  current,  that 
an  heir  apparent  had  been  murdered  by  an  uncle,  that 
he  might  possess  the  estate,  who,  however,  after  en- 
joying it  for  a  time,  was  so  annoyed  by  the  sounds  in  the 
castle,  that  he  retired  with  an  uneasy  conscience  from 
the  domain,  and  died  in  France. 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  property  descended  to  a 
branch  of  the  female  line,  (one  of  the  heroes  of  Water- 
loo,) who,  nothing  daunted,  was  determined  to  make 
this  castle  his  place  of  residence.  As  the  noises  were 
a  subject  of  real  terror  to  his  tenantry,  he  formed  the 
resolution  of  sleeping  in  the  castle  on  the  night  he 
took  possession,  in  order  to  do  away  these  super- 
stitious fears.  Not  a  habitable  room  could  be 
found,  except  the  one  occupied  by  the  old  gardener  in 
the  western  turret,  and  he  ordered  his  camp-bed  to  be 
set  up  in  that  apartment.  It  was  in  the  autumn,  at 
nightfall,  that  he  repaired  to  the  gloomy  abode,  leaving 
his  servant,  to  his  no  small  comfort,  at  the  village  inn; 
and  after  having  found  everything  comfortably  provided, 
turned  the  large  old  rusty  key  upon  the  antiquated 
pair,  who  took  leave  of  him,  to  lodge  at  a  farm  hard  by. 
It  was  one  of  those  nights  which  are  checkered  with 
occasional  gleams  of  moonshine  and  darkness,  when 
the  clouds  are  riding  in  a  high  wind.  He  slept  well  for 
the  two  first  hours ,  he  was  then  wakened  by  a  low 
mournful  sound  that  ran  through  the  apartments. 
This  warned  him  to  be  up  and  accoutred.  He  descended 
the  turret  stairs  with  a  brilliant  light,  which,  on  coming 
to  the  ground  floor,  cast  a  gigantic  shadow  of  himself 
upon  the  high  embattled  walls.  Here  he  stood  and 
listened ;  when  presently  a  hollow  moan  ran  through 
the  long  corridor,  and  died  away.  This  was  followed 
by  one  of  a  higher  key,  a  sort  of  scream,  which 
directed  his  footsteps  with  more  certainty  to  the 
spot.  Pursuing  the  sounds,  he  found  himself  in 
the  great  hall  of  his  ancestors,  and  vaulting  upon 
the  large  oaken  table,  set  down  his  lamp,  and 
folding  his  cloak  about  him,  determined  to  wait  the 
appearance  of  all  that  was  terrible.  The  night,  which 
had  been  stormy,  became  suddenly  still:  the  dark 
flitting  clouds  had  sunk  below  the  horizon,  and  the 
moon  insinuated  her  sihery  light  through  the  chinks 
of  the  mouldering  pile  As  our  hero  had  spent  the 
morning  in  the  chase,  Moipheus  came  unbidden,  and, 
he  fell  asleep  upou  the  table.     His  dream  was  short. 


for  close  upon  him  issued  forth  the  horrid  groan; 
amaxed,  he  started  up  and  sprang  at  the  unseen  voice, 
fixing  with  a  powerful  blow  his  Toledo  steel  in  the 
arras.  The  blade  was  fast,  and  held  him  to  the  snot. 
At  this  moment  the  moon  shot  a  ray  that  illumined  the 
haU,  and  showed  that  behind  the  waving  folds,  there 
lay  the  cause  concealed.  His  sword  he  left,  and  to  the 
turret  retraced  his  steps.  When  morning  came,  a 
welcome  crowd  greeting,  asked  him  if  he  had  met  the 
ghost  f  "  Oh  yes,"  replied  the  knight,  "  dead  as  a  door 
nail,  behind  the  screen  he  lies,  where  my  sword  has 
pinned  him  fast ;  bring  the  wrenching  bar,  and  we'll 
haul  the  disturber  out."  With  such  a  leader,  and 
broad  day  to  boot,  the  valiant  throng  tore  down  the 
screen  where  the  sword  was  fixed ;  when  lo !  in  a  re- 
cess, lay  the  fragments  of  a  chapel  organ,  and  the 
square  wooden  trunl^,  made  for  hallowed  sounds, 
were  used  as  props,  to  stay  thework  when  the  hall  was 
coated  round  with  oak.  The  wondering  clowns  now 
laughed  aloud  at  the  mysterious  voice.  It  was  the 
northern  blast  that  found  its  way  through  the  crannies 
of  the  wall  to  the  groaning  pipes,  which  had  alarmed 
the  country  round  for  a  century  past.— Gorciner'jAftMic 
(/  Nature, 


TABIA-TALK. 

THE  ITALIAN   BOT. 
iFor  tht  Londom  JoumaL} 

I  BAO  only  just  beard  of  the  murder  of  the  poor  wao- 
derar.  Carlo  Ferrari,  and  havine  walked  out  m  the  hope 
of  removing  from  my  mind  the  painful  feeling  such 
atrocity  awakened,  I  happened  to  overtake  a  lad  with 
an  organ  and  a  little  box  of  white  mice.  1  now  found 
any  attempt  to  forget  the  marder  fruitless,  and  minutely 
observed  tne  youth  before  me  His  eye,  deeply  sunken 
under  a  dark-lined  brow,  and  his  finely  marked  profile, 
told  me  from  whence  he  came  ;  he  stopped  opposite  to 
a  print  shop,  and  having  scanned  the  contents  of  the 
window,  be  suddenly  fixed  his  attention  on  a  drawing : 
a  gleam  of  pleasure  lightened  up  bis  face^his  hitherto 
curled  lip  melted  into  a  beautiful  smile  ;  a  tear,  like  a 
fountain  embosomed  \h  a  cave,  stood  ready  to  fall,  when 
reverently  uncovering  bis  bead,  be  moved  his  lips  as  it 
were  in  prayer.  Gently  retiiin|f,  and  replacing  his  hat, 
he  walked  on.  The  object  of  his  thought  was  a  picture 
of  the  '*  Madonna  and  Child."  *'  And  they  have  mur- 
dered thy  countryman,"  thought  I,  '*  and  he  was  *a 
stranger. 

Frederick  Arnay. 

Affecting  prot^  of  a  loving  disposition .^Three  months 
before  her  deatu.(his  wife's,)  when  she  was  so  afflicted 
with  an  asthma  that  she  could  neither  walk,  stand,  sit, 
or  lie,  but  while  on  a  chair,  I  was  obliged  to  support 
her  head,  I  told  her  that  she  never  approached  me  with- 
out diffusing  a  ray  of  pleasure  over  the  mind,  except  when 
any  little  disagreement  had  happened  between  us.  She 
replied,  **  1  can  say  more  than  that  You  never  ap- 
peared in  my  sight,  not  even  in  anger,  without  that  sight 
giving  me  pleasure."  I  received  the  dear  remark  as  I 
now  write  it,  with  team. — Hutton's  Autobh>graphti,  Hnt- 
ton  was  a  good  and  clever  man,  and  with  allowance  for 
something  a  little  coarse,  u  man  fit  to  engage  the  heart 
of  a  sensible  and  estimable  woman ;  but  the  compli- 
ment here  paid  him  by  his  wife,  though  of  the  highest 
description,  implies  still  more  merit  in  herself  than  in 
him. 

f  Singular  Firontitpiece  to  an  edition  of  one  of  the 
classics,  published  about  fifty  years  since  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  copper-plate  which  faces  the  title-page 
represents,  on  one  side,  Christ  upon  the  cross,  and  on 
the  other,  a  figure  of  the  author,  from  whose  mouth  a 
label  issues  with  the  following  words,  "Lord  Jesus, 
lovest  thou  me?"  His  question  is  thus  answered  by 
another  label  affixed  to  the  mouth  of  the  figure  addres- 
sed ;  "  Highly  famed,  excellent,  and  nwst  learned  Rector 
Seger,  imperial  poet,  and  well  deserving  master  of  the 
School  at  Wittenberg :  yes,  thou  knowest  that  I  love 
thee!ll"  This  is  in  similar  taste  to  the  portrait  of  the 
Spanish  grandee,  who  was  represented  standing  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  virgin  saying  to  him,  by  the  like  help  of  a  label, 
*'  Cousin,  be  covered." 

Affecting  Atsociation  of  Ideas. — Poggio  has  comme* 
moratpd  in  his  Facctia?.  Oest-book)  a  mortifying  ex- 
planation which  a  noisy  declaimer  provoked  by  his 
over-weening  vanity.  A  monk  preaching  to  the  popu- 
lace, made  a  most  enormous  and  uncouth  noise,  by 
which  a*good  woman,  one  of  his  auditors,  was  so  much 
affected,  that  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Th6 
preacher,  attributing  her  grief  to  remorse  of  conscience, 
excited  within  her  by  his  eloquence,  sent  for  her,  and 
asked  her  why  she  was  so  piteously  affected  by  his  dis- 
course. "  Holy  father,"  answered  the  mourner,  "  I  am 
a  poor  widow,  and  was  accustomed  to  maintain  myself 
by  the  labor  of  an  ass,  which  was  left  me  by  my  late 
husband.  But  alas  I  my  poor  beast  is  dead,  and  your 
prea<:hing  brought  his  braying  so  strongly  to  my  re^ 
collection,  that  1  could  not  restrain  my  grief." 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  shall  commence  our  promised  notice  to  oar  frlcuds  acvt 
wtek. 
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NBW  AND  INTERESTING  WORKS  JUST  HJBLISRED  Bt 
WILLIAM    KIDD   14,   CHANDOS   STREET,  WEST  STRAND, 

8IHPKIN  aad  MARSHALL,  STATIONERS*  HALL  COURT,  LONDON  t  ADAU  and  CHARLES  BLACK,  EDINBURGH)  tnd  W.  F.  WAKEMAN,  DUBLIN. 


I. 

A  PICTURESQUE  POCKET  COMPANION  IN  A  TOUR  ROUND  THE  SOUTHERN  COAST  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  W.  KiDD.    With  420  Engraringt  by  Bonner.    In  two  hwndioiM  VoloaMi,  with  gilt  cdgM,  priot  dOi. 
LITERARY  CRITICISMS. 

"  TbcM  bMQtifti]  miniAtnre  TDlnmci  cUlm  our  unqualified  prelM.  Thdr  deicriptlont  and  IndlcaClona  am  aU  ttiat  wa  need  Item  tneh  a  medlnm  of  Information  j  and  their  innumerable  wood* 
«ata,  to  te  aa  we  can  dlecorer,  are  quite  as  efficient  illustrations  of  what  they  are  drawn  from  as  the  tnoet  elaboraU  and  costly  engravings.**— Coiirl  Jommml, 

"  Four  hundred  and  twenty  such  views  as  these  are  In  themselves  a  treasure,  and  delightful  for  home  recollections.'*—^!/ AeiMram. 

"  These  elegant  little  volumes  comprise  the  resulu  of  a  tour  round  the  whole  of  the  Southern  Coast  of  England.  Of  their  kind  we  know  of  nothing  to  compare  with  them  ;  and  if  the  large  anm 
(not  less  we  are  assured,  than  six  thousand  pounds)  which  has  been  ezpendad  on  them,  do  not  command  a  correapouding  degree  of  public  patronage  to  the  spirited  exertions  of  the  proprietor, 
the  pabUc  deserves  to  be  Its  own  guide  for  the  ftitnre.**— >^f /m.  ^ 

A    TREATISE    ON    THE    DISEASES    OF    THE    HEART    AND    GREAT    VESSELS; 

With  a  new  View  of  the  Physiology  of  the  Heart's  Action.    By  J.  Hope,  M>D.F.R.S.    In  a  thick  and  closely  printed  Vol.  with  Seven  Diagrams,  price  31s.  cloth. 
The  clafana  whidi  this  truly  valuable  work  has  upon  the  profession  are  irresistible.    As  a  work  of  reference  and  authority  it  must  have  a  place  In  every  medical  Ubrarjr.— iferf<c«/  mmd  Smrgiem* 

*•*  For  coploas  notloaa  of  the  work  tea  tba  Bdinburgh  Medical  JomnmU  MeMeal  and  Pk^tteal  Jvwnal,  J^knmm'i  Medico,  4«.,  ^.,  ^. 

in. 
DODDRIDGE'S  (REV.  PHILIP)  DEVOTIONAL  LETTERS,  SACRAMENTAL  MEDITATIONS,  LECTURES 

^    On  PREACHING,  &c.  &c.    In  a  thick  and  closely  printed  8vo.  Volume  (Now  first  Published). 

„  ^^         ice  of  this  work.    The  publication  of  such  letters  aa  these,  is  a  very  acceptable  service  rei 

tieolar,  deserve  the  greatest  consideration  flrom  our  own  clergy,  and  bis  criticisms  will  be  read  with  general  interest."— Brj/<«A  Magaxine. 

•*  These,  the  best  productions  of  the  amiable  and  Immortal  Do<f  •  -  •       * 
tilt  Church  aa  long  aa  the  world  stands.**— JSoaii^efiea/  Magazine, 


"  We  are  glad  to  announce  the  appearance  of  this  work.    The  publication  of  such  letters  aa  these,  is  a  very  acceptable  service  rendered  to  the  public    His  '  Lectures  on  Preaching,'  in  par- 
alar,  deserve  the  greatest  consideration  flrom  our  own  clergy,  and  bis  criticisms  will  be  read  with  general  interest."— Brj/<«A  Magaxine. 
**  These,  the  best  productions  of  the  amiable  and  Immortal  Doddridge,  have  never  before  appeared  under  such  decided  advantages,  and  in  such  a  cheap  and  elegant  form.    They  will  be  daar  to 


*«•  For  more  detailed  noticea  see  also  the  greater  part  of  the  London  and  Provlndai  Preif,  Religiooa  Pniodlcals,  &c  &e. 

IV. 

SUMMERRAMBLES. 

TTie  following  (the  only  cmreei  'Guides**  extanU  are  now  ready,  Corrected  to  1834,  Vlx.  :— 

"KIDD'S      PICTURESQUE      POCKET      COMPANIONS'*      TO 


THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT, 

SOUTHAMPTON, 

WINCHESTER, 

LYMINGTON, 

BRIGHTON, 

WORTHING, 


BOGNOR. 

LITTLEHAMPTON, 

LEWES, 

HASTINGS. 

ST.  LEONARDS, 

EASTBOURNE, 


DOVER. 
HERNE  BAY, 
THE  NORE. 
GRAVE8END, 
SOUTHEND, 
8HEERNE8S, 


MARGAFE, 

RAMSOATE, 

BROAD8TAIRS, 

TONBRIDGE, 

TONBRIDGE  WELLS, 

LONDON  and  lU  ENVIRONS. 


RICHMOND, 
HAaiPTON  COURT, 
KINGSTON, 
REGENT'S  PARK, 
WINDSOR  CASTLE,  4v. 


*«*  The  curftal  expended  on  the  production  of  these  uniiiue  little  works.  Is  not  fkr  short  of  Sxtsn  Tvovsakd  Pounds  ;  but  from  the  very  liberal  support  received  firom  the  public  at  large, 
the  proprietor  has  Issued  them  at  aiwtoel  at  low  a  price  as  if  tkew  were  without  Engraeinge,  (they  contain,  however,  upwards  of  1,000,  Arom  the  pencil  of  G.  W.  BONNER.)  and  they  have  now 
*  (STANDARD  LIBRARY  VOLUMES. 

Thit  following  have  also  been  published  in  a  collected  form,  for  the  convenience  of  Travellera  :— 


1. 
TONBRIDGE   WELLS,  HASTINGS,  ST.  LEONARDS,  EASTBOURNE,  Ac, 

7s.  6d.  bound. 

2. 
•     SOUTHAMPTON    AND    THE    ISLE    OF    WIGHT, 

handsomely  bound,  9«. 


3. 

BRIGHTON,   WORTHING,   BOGNOR,   LEWES,  AND  LITTLEHAMPTON, 

sewed,  4f .  6tf. }  or  handsomely  bound,  6s. 

4. 
MARGATE,  RAMSGATE,  AND  BROADSTAIRS, 

120  Engravinp,  ^.  bound. 


5. 

THE   PRINCIPAL    WATERING-PLACES   OF   GREAT   BRITAIN,   2  vols.  neaUy  boimd,  1/.  8*.  Grf. ;  or, 

handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  gilt  edges,  \l.  10s.  M. 
*  Either  of  these   Volumes  may  be  purchased  separately. 
A  Catalogue  of  W.  Eldd's  "  Picturesque  Companions**  with  their  Prices  affixed,  is  Just  published,  and  may  be  had  GRATIS,  •on  application  at  his  oflSct,  14,  Chandos  Street. 

V. 

CRUIKSHANK    AND    SEYMOUR! 

In  a  thick  and  closely  printed  post  8vo.  volume,  handsomely  bound  in  Morocco,  and  lettered— price  only  lUt,  with  gilt  edges, 

THE    ODD    VOLUME; 

OR,  BOOK  OP  VARIETY,  WITH  NUMEROUS  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  WOOD, 
DESIGNED  BY  CRUIKSHANK  AND  SEYMOUR,  AND  ENGRAVED  BY  SAMUEL  SLADER. 
*  This  is  a  very  delightful  volume  and  it  will  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome  (h>m  old  and  young— In  addition  to  many  humorous  articles  flrom  the  pens  of  the  first  writers  of  the  day.  it  is  enriched  bv 


*'  It  is^me  Ume  sTnce  we  met  with' so  agreeable  a  companion  as  the  presents  '  *  *  *  Tibe  Engrarings  are  the  Joint  pn^ction  of  the  inimitable  Cruikshank  and  his  counterpart, 
Robert  Seymour,  and  the  public  are  great  gainers  by  the  competition,  it  being  really  dilBcnlt  to  determine,  in  the  present  instance,  which  is  which.**— IFeeilriSy  D^tateh, 

VI. 

CRUIKSHANK    AT    "HOME; 

A  NEW  FAMILY  ALBUM  OF  ENDLESS  ENTERTAINMENT.    In  three  thick  and  closely  printed  post  8vo.  volumet,  price  Hs.  etcb,  (sold  separately). 
**  This  is  a  most  delightftil  travelling  companion,  and,  taking  into  consldention  the  immenee  nmmder  and  the  qualitp  of  the  engravings,  marvellously  cheap— the  literary  portion  is  unusually  good 
Indeed,  etterp  page  of  the  work  is  redolent  of  fVin.'*— Observer. 

"A  beautiful  evergreen,  any  six  leaves  of  which  are  suiBcient  to  cure  all  the  ' ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,*  and  yet  each  volume  cosU  little  more  than  half  the  fee  demanded  by  a  Physician  for  a 
single  attendance  V*— Standard. 

*'^There  is  an  inexhaustible  ftind  of  amusement  in  these  volumes,  moreover  they  are  etudded  with  the  exquisite  designs  of  our  fkvourite  Cruikshank,  which  Is  alone  sufficient  to  ensure  them  a 
general  welcome.**— Gnartfum. 
'*  If  to  convulse  his  readers  with  laughter  were  the  aim  of  oar  humourous  artist,  he  has  succeeded  to  admiration.**— CoitHtfr. 

VII. 

A  VOICE  FROM  THE  COUNTING  HOUSE 
BY  RAYMOND  PERCIVAL,  ACCOMPTANT.    A  NEW  EDITION  REVISED. 
"  At  a  trifling  cost,  we  have  here  what  should  be  considered  to  be  an  indispensable  companion  to  every  Junior  clerk,  in  banking,  commercial,  or  agency  establishments.    Nor  Is  there  a  shopkeeper's 
assistant  in  the  kingdom  to  whom  It  might  not  be  found  serviceable,  as  a  book  of  reference  or  instruction.'* — Morning  News  and  Public  Ledger,  May  fdth. 
"  A  very  comprehensive  and  intelligent  title,  expiaming,  far  better  than  we  can,  the  nature  and  ot^ects  of  this  excellent  publication.''— GfoJe. 
*'  It  will,  doubtless,  have  an  immense  drculation*'*— CoMner. 

VIII. 

THE  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  CALCULATOR.     By  the  same  Author,  price  2s. 

'^^og  a  Familiar  and  Practical  Trratisb  upon  the  best  means  of  resolving  the  money  of  foreign  places  into  British  sterling,  together  with  accurate  statements  of  existing  monetary 
proportions  between  London  and  all  places  of  Importance  abroad  trading  with  England.  By  means  of  this  book,  the  difficulties  hitherto  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  competent  knowledge  of  thto  very 
necoMary  branch  of  commercial  education  are  completely  removed— the  whole  being  rendered  perfectly  simple,  and  easy  of  comprdiension,  and  at  less  than  one-eighth  the  cost  of  any  work 
hitherto  published  on  the  subject.  ^^  i—       /        k  .  /  !»  » 

IX. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENT ; 
OR,  UNIVERSAL  MERCANTILE  LETTER  WRITER.  By  the  same  Author,  price  2s. 
It  has  very  fireouently  been  observed,  and  with  too  much  truth,  that  out  of  fifty  persons  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  not  more  than  one  will  be  fbnnd  competent  to  write  a  proper  business, 
like  letter }  and  the  pandty  of  talent  In  this  particular  occupation  Is  so  great,  that  a  clever  corresponding  clerk  will  invariably  obtain  the  highest  salary  of  the  counting-house.  This  lack  of  capacity 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of  some  Judicious  means  of  instruction,  and  it  is  the  ot^ect  of  this  work  to  alTord  it,  by  giving  a  series  ot  original  letters  on  subjects  strictly  connected  with  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  wherein  will  be  exhibited  the  various  forms  of  correspondence  in  general  use  amongst  merchant*— the  peculiarities  attached  to  different  branches  of  trade,  with  the 
dntiei  incidental  thereto,  with  a  deacriptiou  of  the  nature,  quanttty,  and  destlnaUon  of  goods,  exported  ftom,  and  imported  Into,  this  country }  the  whole  forming  an  essentially  useful  companion  to 
the  Clerk,  the  Secretary,  and  the  TVaveller. 

IiONDON  i  Printed  and  Pollished  by  Sparrow  and  Co.,  at  The  Livrrpool— W.  Williams,  Banelaugh  Place.  EomauROH— Messrs.  Fraser,  and  Co.  54.  Nortl»Brldge. 

JWTa  W§§k^f  Magnvtnt  Ojflce,  11,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street.  Nottimobam— C.  N.  Wright.  Dublin— Young,  and  Company,  sdflblk-street. 

WBtT.XirD  A«Blrr— W.  Kldd,  14,  Chandos  Street,  West  Strand.  Birminobam— Guest,  Steel-house  Lane  The  Monthly  Parts  of  this  work  w*ll  be  supplied  to  the  Country 

POrlna^  Compton  Street.  Mancbsstkr— A.  Hejrwood.  Trade  by  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  SUttenars'  Cuurt,  Ludgate 

Cirr— W.  Straage,  SI,  f)it«aoft«rBow.  OLAaoow— ^ohn  Reld,  and  Ga.,  Queea-slreet.  Mitt. 
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TO  ASSIST  THE  ENQUIRXMO,  AMfMATB  THE  STRUaGLIIfO,   AHD  STMFATRUE  WITH  ALL. 


Wednesday,  June  18,  1834. 


No.  12. 


Price  Three  Halfpence. 


TO  THE   PUBIiIO. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  the  vendsn  of  thii 
Jfmmal  in  town  and  country,  and  all  ether  friendt,  that 
gome  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  its  hour  of  pub- 
lication are  now  removed,  and  that  they  can  have  it  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  time  most  convenient  to 
them. 


A    PINCH    OF    8NUFP. 

Will  the  reader  take  a  pinch  of  snuff  with  us  ? 

Reader.  With  pleasure. 

Editor.  How  do  you  like  it? 

Reader.  Extremely  fine  I    I  never  saw  such  snuff. 

Editor,  Precisely  so.  It  is  of  the  sort  they  call  In- 
visible— or  as  the  French  have  it,  Tabac  imaginaire — 
Imaginary  snuff.  No  macuba  equals  it.  The  tonquin 
bean  has  a  coarse  flavour  in  comparison.  To  my  think- 
ing it  has  the  hue  of  Titian's  orange-colour,  and  the 
▼ery  tip  of  the  scent  of  sweet-brier. 

Reader.  In  fact,  one  may  perceive  in  it  just  what  one 
pleases, — or  nothing  at  all. 

Editor.  Exactly  that. 

Reader.  Those  who  take  no  snuff  whatever,  or  even 
hate  it,  may  take  this  and  be  satisfied.  Ladies,  nay 
brides,  may  take  it. 

Editor.  You  apprehend  the  delicacy  of  it  to  a  nicety. 
You  will  allow,  nevertheless,  by  virtue  of  the  same 
fineness  of  perception,  that  even  when  you  discern, 
or  chuse  to  discern,  neither  hue,  scent,  nor  substance 
in  it,  still  there  is  a  very  sensible  pleasure  reallxed, 
the  moment  the  pinch  is  offered. 

Reader.  True,  the  good-will — ^that  which  is  passing 
between  us  two  now. 

Editor.  You  have  it — ^that  which  loosens  the  tongues 
of  people  in  omnibuses,  and  helps  to  thaw  even  the 
frozen-heartedness  of  diplomacy. 

Reader.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  a  moment, —  but  is 
thaw,  my  dear  Sir,  the  best  word  you  could  have  cho- 
sen T    Snuff  can  hardly  be  said  to  thaw. 

Editor.  (  Aside.  This  it  is  to  set  readers  upon  being 
critica],  and  help  them  to  beat  their  teachers.  You  are 
right — What  shall  we  say?  To  dissipate — to  scatter 
—  to  make  evaporate  ?■   To  blow  up  in  a  sneeze  ? 

Reader.  I  will  leave  you  to  judge  of  that. 

Editor.  (Aside.  His  politeness  is  equal  to  his  cri- 
ticism. Oh  penny,  two-penny,  and  three-halfpenny 
"  trash  1 "  You  will  end  in  ruining  the  trade  of  your 
inventors  1)  My  dear  reader,  I  wish  I  could  give  you 
muff  made  of  the  finest  Brazil,  in  a  box  of  diamond. 
But  good  will  is  the  flower  of  all  snuff-taking ;  and 
luckily  a  pinch  of  that  may  be  taken  equally  as  well 
out  of  horn,  or  of  invisible  wood,  as  of  the  gifts 
of  emperors.  Tliis  is  the  point  I  vras  going  to 
speak  of.  The  virtues  of  snuff  itself  may  be  doubted ; 
but  the  benevolence  of  an  offered  pinch  and  the  gra- 
titude of  an  accepted  one,  are  such  good  things,  and 
snuff-takers  have  so  many  occasions  of  interchanging 
these,  that  it  is  a  question  whether  the  harm  of  the 
self-indulgence  (if  any)  is  not  to  be  allowed  for  the 
sake  of  the  social  benefit. 

A  grave  question  I  Let  us  consider  it  a  little,  with 
the  seriousness  becoming  snuff-takers,  real  or  ima- 
ginary. They  are  a  refiecting  race;  no  men  know 
better  that  every  thing  is  not  a  trifle  which  appears  to 
be  such  in  uncleared  eyes ;  any  more  than  every  thing 
is  grand,  which  is  of  serious  aspect  or  dimensions.  A 
snuff-taker  looks  up  at  some  mighty  error,  takes  his 
jiinch,  and  shakes  the  imposture,  like  the  remnant  of 
the  pinch,  to  atoms,  with  one  "  flesh-quake"  of  head, 
lluuDb,  and  indifference.  He  also  looks  into  some  little 


nicety  of  question  or  of  creation,— of  the  intellectual  or 
visible  world, — and  having  sharpened  his  eyesight  with 
another  pinch,  and  put  his  brain  into  proper  cephalick 
condition,  discerns  it,  as  it  were,  microscopically,  and 
pronounces  that  there  is  "more  in  it  than  the  un- 
snuff-taking  would  suppose." 

We  agree  with  him.  The  mere  fancy  of  a  phich  of 
snuff,  at  this  moment^  enable  us  to  consider  divers 
worlds  of  mistake  in  the  history  of  man  but  as  so  many 
bubbles,  breaking,  or  about  to  break ;  while  the  pipe 
out  of  which  they  were  blown,  assumes  all  its  real 
superiority  in  the  hands  of  the  grown  smoker, — ^the 
superiority  of  peace  and  quiet  over  war  and  childish 
dispute.  An  atom  of  good  will  is  worth  an  emperor's 
snuff-box.  We  happened  once  to  be  compelled  to 
moot  a  point  of  no  very  friendly  sort  with  a  stranger 
whom  we  never  saw  before  and  of  whom  we  knew 
nothing,  but  whose  appearance  in  the  matter  we  con- 
ceived  to  be  altogether  unwarrantable.  At  one  of  the 
delicatest  of  all  coi\junctures  in  the  question,  and  when 
he  presented  himself  in  his  most  equivocal  light,  what 
should  he  do,  but  with  the  best  air  in  the  worid,  take 
out  a  snuff-box,  and  offer  us  the  philanthropy  of  a 
pinch  ?  We  accepted  it  with  as  serious  a  faoe  as  it  was 
offered;  but  secretly  the  appeal  was  irresistible.  It 
was  as  much  as  to  say—*"  Questions  may  be  mooted — 
doubts  of  all  sorts  entertained — people  are  thrown  into 
strange  situations  in  this  world — ^but  abstractedly,  what 
is  any  thing  worth  compared  with  a  quiet  moment, 
and  a  resolution  to  make  the  best  of  a  perplexity  ?" 
Ever  afterwards,  whenever  the  thought  of  this  dispute 
came  into  our  recollection,  the  bland  idea  of  the  snuff- 
box always  closed  our  account  with  it;  and  our  good- 
will survived,  though  our  perplexity  remained  also. 

But  this  is  only  a  small  instance  of  what  must  have 
occurred  thousands  of  times  in  matters  of  dispute. 
Many  a  flerce  impulse  of  hostility  must  have  been 
allayed  by  no  greater  a  movement.  Many  a  one  has 
been  caused  by  less!  The  Times  of  Wednesday  con- 
tained some  extracts  from  a  petition  lately  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  duelling ; 
by  which  it  appeared,  that  people  have  challenged  and 
killed  one  another  for  words  about  "  geese "  and 
"  anchovies,"  and  **  a  glass  of  wine."  Nay,  one  person 
was  compelled  to  fight  about  our  very  peace-maker, 
"  a  pinch  of  snuff."  But  if  so  small  are  the  causes  of 
deadly  offbnce,  how  often  must  they  not  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  judicious  intervention  of  the  pinch  itself. 
The  geese,  anchovies,  glass  of  wine  and  all,  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  made  harmless  by  a  dozen  grains  of 
Havannah.  The  handful  of  dust  with  which  the  Latin 
poet  settles  his  wars  of  the  bees,  was  the  type  of  the 
pacifying  magic  of  the  snuff-box : — 

Hi  motus  animorum,  atque  hcec  certamina  tanta, 
Pulveris  exigui  jactu  compressa  quiescent. 

These  movements  of  high  minds,  these  mortal  foes. 
Give  but  a  pinch  of  dust,  and  you  compose. 

Yet  snuff-taking  is  an  odd  custom.  If  we  came  sud- 
denly upon  it  in  a  foreign  country,  it  would  make  us 
split  our  sides  with  laughter.  A  grave  gentleman  takes 
a  little  casket  out  of  his  pocket,  puts  a  finger  and 
thumb  in,  brings  away  a  pinch  of  a  sort  of  powder,  and 
then  with  the  most  serious  air  possible,  as  if  he  was 
doing  one  of  the  most  important  actions  of  his  life 
(for  even  with  the  most  indifferent  snuff-takers  there 
is  a  certain  look  of  importance),  proceeds  to  thrust, 
and  keep  thrusting  it,  at  his  nose  I  after  which  he 
shakes  his  head,  or  his  waistcoat,  or  his  nose  itself,  or 
all  three,  in  the  style  of  a  man  who  has  done  his  duty, 
and  satisfied  the  most  serious  claims  of  his  well-being. 
Wliat  should  we  say  to  this  custom  among  the  inhabi- 


tants of  a  newly-discovered  island  ?  And  to  provoke 
the  poor  nose  in  this  manner !  and  call  people's  atten- 
tion to  it !  A  late  physician,  whom  we  had  the  plea- 
sure of  knowing,  and  who  had  a  restless  temperament, 
used  to  amuse  us,  as  he  sat  pondering  in  his  chair,  with 
taking  up  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  delicately  poking  the 
tip  of  his  tongue  with  it, — thus  taking  delight  in  the 
borders  of  an  uneasy  sensation,  for  want  of  a  better. 
We  have  often  thought,  that  a  snuff-taker,  fond  of  a 
potent  snuff,  might  as  well  addict  himself  to  the  doc- 
tor's  sdssors ;  or  puncture  any  other  part  of  his  £Bce 
with  a  fork  at  once.  Elegant  fork-takers  might  have 
boxes  with  little  instruments  made  accordin^y,  and 
politely  offer  them  to  the  company  to  poke  their  cheeks 
with.  Or  they  might  hover  about  the  eyes ;  or  occa- 
sionally practise  some  slight  scarification.  Bleeding  is 
accounted  cephalick. 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  various  modes  in  which  peo- 
ple take  snuff.  Some  do  it  by  little  fits  and  starts, 
and  get  over  the  thing  quickly.  These  are  epigram- 
matic snuff-takers,  who  come  to  the  point  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  to  whom  the  pungency  is  every  thing. 
They  generally  use  a  sharp  and  severe  snuff, — a  sort  of 
essence  of  pin's  points.  Others  are  all  urbanity  and 
polished  demeanour ;  they  value  the  style  as  much  as 
the  sensation,  and  offer  the  box  around  them  as  much 
out  of  dignity  as  benevolence.  Some  take  snuff  irri- 
tably, others  bashfully,  others  in  a  manner  as  dry  as 
the  snuff  itself,  generally  with  an  economy  of  the  ve- 
getable ;  others,  -with  a  luxuriance  of  gesture,  and  a 
lavishness  of  supply,  that  announces  a  moister  arti 
cle,  and  sheds  its  superfiuous  honours  over  neckcloth 
and  coat.  Dr.  Johnson's  was  probably  a  snuff  of  this 
kind.  He  used  to  take  it  out  of  his  waistcoat-pocket, 
instead  of  a  box.  There  is  a  species  of  long-armed 
snuff-taker,  that  performs  the  operation  in  a  style  of 
potent  and  elaborate  preparation,  ending  with  a  sud- 
den activity.  But  smaller  and  rounder  men  sometimes 
attempt  it.  He  first  puts  his  "head  on  one  side ;  then 
stretches  forth  the  arm,  with  pinch  in  hand;  then 
brings  round  bis  hand,  as  a  snuff-taking  elephant 
might  his  trunk ;  and,  finally,  shakes  snuff,  head,  and 
nose  together,  in  a  sudden  vehemence  of  convulsion. 
His  eyebrows  all  the  while  are  lifted  up,  as  if  to  make 
the  more  room  for  the  onset;  and  -when  he  has 
ended,  he  draws  himself  back  to  his  perpendicular; 
and  generally  proclaims  the  victory  he  has  won  ovci 
the  insipidity  of  the  previous  moment,  by  a  sniff  and  a 
great*' Hah  1" 

We  foresee  that  this  article  will  be  too  long  for  the 
present  number.    We  must  finish  it  in  our  ne^ 


THB  WEBK, 

Prom  IBth  to  25th  of  June  inclusive, 

MIDSUMMER  WITH    SHAK8PEABB. 

Next  Tuesday  is  Midsummer  Day.  Let  us  see  if  we 
cannot  pass  it  with  Shakspeare,  by  help  of  his  "  Mid- 
summer Nighf  s  Dream."  What  a  dream  for  a  full- 
grown  poet,  hacknied  (as  might  be  supposed)  in  the 
ways  of  the  world  I  Milton,  when  he  conjures  up 
visions  of  bridal  festivity,  calls  them 

Such  sights  as  youthful  Qpets  dream ; 

but  Shakspeare  was  always  young.  The  last  play 
he  wrote  was  Twelfth  Night,  with  VioU  in  it,  —  a 
lover's  play  1  The  Midsummer  Nighf  s  Dream,  with  itii 
two  fond  maidens,  and  its  pretty  cross-purposes  be- 
tween the  four  lovers,  is  another  of  the  same  Mnd.  No 
man  could  have  writt^i  it,  who  had  not  gone  throush 
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all  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  paaaioo  when  younf , 
and  who  did  not  retain  a  capability  of  it  in  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart.  Shakspeare's  genius,  like  the  trees, 
was  always  prepared  to  put  forth  the  youngest  and 
tenderest  blossom. 

Did  he  actually  dream  this  dream?  We  should  not 
have  wondered.  While  Burleigh  was  dreaming  of 
despatches,  and  Sir  Tliomu  Gresham  of  the  Exchange, 
it  is  iltr  from  impossible  that  Shakspeare  might  have 
dreamt  of  lovers,  and  woods,  and  fairies.  But  at  all 
events  the  play  shews  what  he  thought  a  fit  dream  for  a 
night  at  Midsummer.  And  we  may  all  partake  of  his 
dreams,  at  least  by  day,  —  politicians,  merchants,  and 
all.  It  vrill  do  none  of  us  any  harm,  any  more  than  a 
country  walk,  or  the  sound  of  the  trees  near  the  country 
houses  that  we  possess,  or  hope  to  possess.  It  re- 
freshes us  for  our  tasks ;  helps  us  to  remoteness  and 
recreation,  at  a  minute's  notice,  and  in  the  intervals  of 
our  toil ;  makes  the  commonest  in-door  luncheon  as  if 
we  took  it  on  the  grass,  by  the  side  of  a  brook,  or  in  a 
June  hay-field.  Let  us  see  how  much  June  and  Mid- 
summer we  can  pick  out  of  his  play.  Here  is  a  morn- 
ing by  the  sea-side,  to  begin  with, — a  picture  uniting 
Claude  and  Titian.  "  I,"  says  Oberon  the  fairy,  (and 
Shakspeare  might  have  said  so  to) — 

I  with  the  morning's  love,*  have  oft  made  sport, 
And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread. 
Even  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery  red. 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams. 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  salt-green  streams. 

A   BOWER   POR  MOON. 

I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
'Where  ox-lipsf  and  the  nodding  violet  grows, 
Quite  over-canopied  with  lush  J  woodbine. 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine. 

TITANIA  RECOMMENDS  HER  LOVE  TO  THE  FAIRIES. 

It  is  Mr.  Hazlitt,  we  think,  who  has  noticed  the 
luxurious  effect  of  the  repetition  of  the  rhyme  in  this 
passage : — 

Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman ; 
Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes. 
Feed  him  with  apricots  and  dew-berries,  |) 
With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries  ; 
The  honey-bags  steal  from  the  humble  bees. 
And  for  night-tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs, 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's  eyes. 
To  have  my  love  to  bed,  and  to  arise ; 
And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies. 
To  fan  the  moon-b^uns  from  his  sleeping  eyes ; 
Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies. 

In  Shakspeare's  time,  the  sound  of  the  word  bees 
In  this  passage  was  thought  no  such  departure  from 
the  rhyme  in  t,  as  it  is  now-a-days.  See  the  divine 
invocation  to  sleep  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  tragedy 
of  Valentinian, — 

Easy,  tweet, 
And  as  a  purling  stream,  thou  son  of  Night, 
Pass  by  his  troubled  senses. 

The  fine  ears  of  our  ancestors  discerned  a  harmony 
with  the  vowel  e  in  the  sound  t, — auee.  Poetry  was 
read  more  slowly  in  those  days,  and  with  a  luxurious 
fetching  out  of  the  music.  The  Scotch,  in  their  slower 
enunciation,  retain  evidence  of  the  old  sound.  There 
is  an  0  discernible  in  the  way  in  which  they  pronounce 
the  words  light  and  night — Laigh-eet — Naigh-eet. 


All  these  "  offices"  are  to  be  done  in  the  "  third  part 
of  a  minute."  A  truly  pigmy  division  of  time,  without 
being  made  too  little.  An  inferior  poet  might  have 
said  the  tenth  part  of  a  minute ;  but  there  are  proba- 
.  bUities  in  Fairy^land  as  elsewhere ;  and  Shakspeare 
must'  stick  to  truth ! 


I,  says  Puck, 

Serve  the  fairy  green. 

To  dew  her  orbs  §  upon  the  green ; 
The  cow-slips  tall  her  pensioners.be. 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see  i 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours  j 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savours  : 
I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here, 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 

EVENING. 

rUania  fto  her  fairies)  Come,  now  a  roundel.  If  and  a 

fairy  song ; 
Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence  < 
Some  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds; 
Some  war  with  rear-mice**  for  their  leathern  wings, 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats ;  and  some,  keep  back 
The  clamourous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots  and  vTonders 
At  our  quaint  spirits.    Sing  me  now  asleep. 
Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest. 

*  Ophaliu,  with  whdm  Aurora  was  In  lore. 

t  The  greattr  cowslip. 

t  Some  say  of  a  deep  colour  opposed  to  a  faint  one,  others 
/Igourous  of  growth,  or  exuherant,  m  If  a  contraction  of  *•  losd. 
0tt8.'»  "  Eghntine »»  (a  beautlfhl  word)  Is  the  wild  rose  or  sweet- 
biftr,  though  MUton  has  made  a  distinction  hetweea  them  to 
kls  Allegro. 

A  Ooostlierrles, 

i  Fai'T  circlet  or  rings. 

^  A  dance  round  about  her.  •«  Bsts. 


The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  has  told  twelve. 
LoHvn,  to  bed. 

June  has  ever  been  a  bridal  month ;  for  by  a  most  un- 
seasonable superstition  (we  know  not  why)  it  was  for- 
merly thought  unlucky  to  marry  in  the  month  of  May. 
We  would  have  concluded  with  a  passage  of  exquisite 
delicacy,outof  Mr.  Campbell's  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming," 
not  unworthy  to  close  these  luxuries  of  Shakspeare ; 
but  somebody  has  got  our  copy  of  t^t  book. 

BIRTH    DATS. 

June  20th,  (6th  O.  S.)  1635,  in  Piedmont,  of  a  noble 
family,  Giovanni  Domenico  Cassini,  the  astronomer, 
who  determined  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  planet  Ju- 
piter round  his  axis,  by  means  of  his  belt,  and  made 
several  other  interesting  discoveries. 

June  23d,  (UthO.  S.)  1588,  at  Bentworth,  in  Hamp- 
shire, George  Wither,  a  puritan  writer,  the  rescue  of 
some  of  whose  verses  from  an  oblivion  too  well  merited 
by  the  prosaicalness  and  contented  mediocrity  of  the 
rest,  affords  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  discernment  and 
justice  of  the  present  taste  in  poetry.  We  allude  chiefly 
to  his  "  Address  to  his  Muse,"  which  has  been  praised 
by  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  Mr.  Lamb,  and  extracted  by 
Mr.  Hazlitt  into  his  "  New  Elegant  Extracts."  Wither 
wrote  it  during  an  imprisonment  occasioned  by  a  poli- 
tical satire.  An  ample  memoir  of  this  author  has  just 
appeared  in  the  "Lftves  of  Sacred  Poets,  by  Robert 
Aris  Wilmott,  Esq.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  •"•  a 
work  interesting  to  the  curious  in  poetry  for  its  re- 
search, its  air  of  sincerity,  and  yet  at  the  same  time, 
the  more  than  justice,  the  generosity,  which  it  shows 
to  the  very  unequal  objects  of  its  criticism.  Our  own 
criticism  upon  it  is  at  all  events  not  hasty,  for  we  have 
read  every  bit  of  the  volume,  and  will  read  with  equal 
attention  as  many  more  as  Mr.  Wilmott  chuses  to  fla- 
vour the  public  with,  though  he  may  dwell  a  little  too 
much,  perhaps,  on  points  important  onl^  to  book  anti- 
quaries. So  delightful  is  the  sincerity  of  an  amiable 
man  of  taste.  The  following  short  extract  from  the 
life  of  Giles  Fletcher,  (cousin  of  Fletcher  the  dramatist,) 
a  real  poet,  thpugh  failing  with  posterity  for  want  of 
the  power  of  selecting  his  thoughts,  contains  some  de- 
licate, seasonable  touches,  truly  eiyoyed  both  by  poet 
and  critic,  upon  three  very  pleasant  things,  to  wit : — 

NIGHTINGALES,   VIOLETS,    AND   DEW-DROPS 

"The  monosyllabic  terminations  of  the  foLowing 
lines  produce  (observes  Mr.  Mr.  Wilmott)  an  inhar- 
monious effect,  but  the  imagery  is  very  rural. 

"Tell  me,  sad  Philomel,  that  yonder  sits't 
Piping  ihy  songs  unto  the  dancifig  twig, 
And  to  the  water-fall  thy  music  fif  st. 
So  let  the  friendly  prickle  never  dig 
Thy  watchful  breast  with  wound  or  small  or  big,. 
Whereon  thou  lean'st ;  so  let  the  hissirg  snake. 
Sliding  with  shrinking  silence,  never  take 
Th'  unwary  foot,  while  thou  perchance  hang'st  half 
awake. 

"The  picture  (continues  the  critic)  of  "the  snake 
sliding  with  shrinking  silence,"  is  one  of  the  happiest 
touches  of  description  I  have  ever  seen.  It  would  be 
impossible  more  vividly  to  represent  the  sudden  rust- 
ling of  the  leaves,  and  the  shrinking  stillness  that  fol- 
lows.   The  idea  is  partly  borrowed  from  Virgil. 

"  The  following  verses  upon  the  "  velvet-headed  vio- 
lets," are  equally  meritorious  in  a  dificrent  manner : 

"  So  let  the  silver  dew  but  lightly  lie 
Like  little  watery  worlds,  within  your  azure  sky," 

"  This  image  might  have  drdpped  from  the  pencil  of 
Rubens.  Every  wanderer  in  our  green  !«ines  on  a 
spring  morning,  must  have  seen  these  "  little  watery 
worlds." 


ROMANOB'OF  REAI.  UFB. 

XXX.— GEORGE    PSALMANAZAR,    A    LrFERART 
IMPOSTOR. 

George  Psalmah^zar,  a  man  of  learning,  of  un- 
known origin,  and  subsequently  one  of  the  writers  em- 
ployed in  compiling  the  Universal  History,  a  task 
which  he  appears  to  have  executed  with  sufiicient  skill 
and  fidelity,  actually  took  the  pains  to  invent  a  lan- 
guage, which  he  wrote  and  spoke  to  the  satisfaction  of 
ctirious  enquirers,  alleging  it  to  be  that  of  the  isUnd 
of  Formosa,  where  he  pretended  to  have  been  bom. 

This  adventurer,  who  attracted  in  his  time  no  small 
attention,  was  first  noticed  by  a  Col.  Lauder,  in  the 
garrison  of  Sluys,  at  which  place,  a  wanderer  fh>m  his 
parents  and  country,  and  under  the  pressure  of  ex- 
treme poverty,  he  had  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier. 
But  he  indus^ously  and  artfully  circulated  a  strange 
story  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  above  island,  con- 

*  13mo.  pp.  888.    Psrker,  West  Strand. 


verted  from  idoUtry  by  certain  missionaries  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  Japanese,  whose  hatred  used  to  be 
described  as  particularly  virulent  against  Christianity' 
in  all  its  forms. 

The  singularity  of  this  relation,-  and  the  apparent 
simplicity  of  the  stranger's  manners,  induced  the  Co- 
lonel, and  Innes,  his  regimental  chaplain,  an  unprin- 
cipled profligate,  to  take  him  under  their  protection. 
Psalmanazar  accompanied  them  to  England,  and  was 
soon  alter  Introduced  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  who 
listened  to  his  account  with  pity  and  implicit  faith, 
became  his  patron,  contributed  generously  towards  his 
support,  and  rewarded  with  considerable  preferment, 
the  chaplain  Innes,  who  vrtA  aware  of,  and  had  early 
detected  the  cheat,  but  considered  it  as  a  convenient 
step  to  patronage. 

The  artful  conduct  of  the  stranger,  in  pr6ducing  and 
speaking  a  language,  alphabet,  and  grammar,  purely  of 
his  own  invention,  and  of  his  eating  raw  meat,  roots, 
and  herbs,  soon  rendered  him  an  object  of  public  no« 
tice,  and  occasioned  much  curious  disquisition  between 
many  characters  of  the  first  rank  in  church  and  state 
The  keen-eyed  scepticism  of  theDoctors  Halley,  Mead, 
and  Woodward,  rescued  them,  however,  from  the 
charge  of  blind  credulity,  in  which  many  of  their  re* 
spectable  contemporaries  were  involved ;  these  gentle- 
men had  cried  down  Psalmanazar  as  an  arrant  rogue 
from  the  beginning. 

The  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  impostor,  could  he 
have  silenced  the  accusation  of  his  own  heart,  appear 
to  have  been  crowned  with  success,  and  he  derived  li- 
beral contributions  fh>m  the  pity,  the  curiosity,  or  the 
folly  of  mankind,  who  considered  it  their  duty  as 
Christians  and  as  men,  to  protect  an  unfortunate  fugi- 
tive, who  had  suffered  in  the  cause  of  truth. 

Psalmanazar  drew  up,  in  Latin,  an  account  of  the 
Island  of  Formosa,  a  consistent  and  entertaining  work, 
which  was  translated  and  hurried  through  the  press, 
had  a  rapid  sale,  and  is  quoted,  without  suspicion,  by 
Buffon,  whilst  his  adherence  to  certain  singularities  in 
his  manners  and  diet,  gathered  from  popular  opinion,  x», 
from  books,  considerably  strengthened  the  imposition- 
for  the  canying  on  of  .which  he  was  eminently  qualii 
fled,  by  possessing  a  command  of  countenance,  tempe^ 
and  recollection,  which  no  perplexity,  rough  usage,  or 
cross  examination,  could  ryt^Q  or  derange. 

His  memory  was,  at  the  same  time,  so  correctly  te- 
nacious, that  after  the  exercise  of  habit,  in  verbal  ar- 
rangement, on  being  desired  to  translate  a  long  list  of 
English  words  into  the  Formosan  language,  they  were 
marked  down  without  his  knowledge,  and  his  crecfit 
was  considerably  corroborated  by  his  correctly  fixing 
the  same  terms  to  the  same  words,  three,  six,  or  even 
twelve  months  afterwards.  In  this  manner  his  impos- 
ture had  been  first  discovered  by  Innes,  but  this  dis- 
grace to  his  cloth  suppressed  what  he  knew,  and  joined 
in  the  fraud,  from  sinister  motives. 

By  favour  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  proved  a 
warm  advocate  in  his  cause,  Psalmanazar  was  enabled 
to  improve  himself  in  his  studies,  and  convenient 
apartments  were  provided  for  him  in  one  of  the  ocri- 
leges  of  that  university.  To  impress  his  neighbours  at 
this  place  with  proper  ideas  of  his  intense  and  un- 
ceasing application,  it  was  his  custom  to  keep  lighted 
candles  in  his  room  during  the  night,  and  to  sleep  in 
an  easy  chair :  that  his  bed-maker,  finding  his  bed  un- 
tumbled  (and  not  failing  to  repeat  the  circumstance) 
might  not  suppose  he  indulged  in  so  unphilosophical 
and  illiterate  a  refreshment,  as  going  to  bed ;  he  would 
also  occasionally  lament  the  noise  and  interruptions  of 
certain  young  men  in  an  adyoining  apartment,  who 
preferred  the  joys  of  wine  and  good  fellowship,  to  soli- 
tude and  midnight  studies. 

On  his  return  to  London,  he  drew  up,  at  the  desire 
of  his  ecclesiastic  friends,  a  Version  of  the  Church 
Catedusm,  in  what  he  called  his  native  tongue,  which 
was  examined  by  the  learned,  found  regular  and  gram- 
matical, and  pronounced  a  real  language  and  no  coun- 
terfeit. By  these  and  other  conciliating  arts,  the 
supplies  of  his  patrons  continued  liberal,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  lead  an  idle,  and  in  some  instances,  when  he 
was  thrown  off  his  guard,  an  extravagant  life.  The 
person  of  our  Formosan  was  far  from  being  attractive, 
but  his  qualities,  it  is  said,  were  thought  otherwise  by 
some  fashionable  ladies,  one  of  whom  is  reported  to 
have  exclaimed,  "  I  positively  shall  never  be  easy  till  J 
have  been  introduced  to  this  strange  man  with  a  hard 
name,  who  has  fled  from  Japan,  and  eats  raw  meat.** 

But  many  of  his  friends  were  offended  by  such  con- 
duct;  and  the  critics,  and  among  others.  Dr.  Douglas, 
"  the  scourge  of  impostors,  the  terror  of  quacks,"  could 
not  rest  till  their  doubts  and  incredulity  were  justified. 
They  pointed  out  various  absurdities  and  many  contra- 
dictions, in  his  narrative,  as  well  as  in  his  declarations; 
he  was  gradually  lowered  in  the  general  esteem,  his 
benefactors  silently  withdrew  their  support; — ^the  fraud 
was  at  length  understood ;  the  favour  of  the  public 
converted,  by  a  natural  process,  into  resentment;  and 
those  who  had  originally  given  warning  against  the  im 
posture,  did  not  forget  to  increase  the  confusion  of 
their  opponents,  by  ridicule  and  sarcasm. 

The  situation  of  Psalmanazer  thus  became  critical. 
Detected,  and  almost  deserted,  his  subsistence  was 
precarious,  but  having  displayed  in  his  assumed  char- 
acter considerable  abilities,  and  having  cultivated  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  a  class  of  men,  who  have 
been  pronounced  the  best  patrons  of  literary  adventure, 
he  was  employed  by  the  booksellers  in  a  periodic  pub- 
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)icatioQ,  and  lastly  ia  a  llnivenal  History,  a  considerable 
portion  of  tlM  ancMot  part  of  which  wa»  ooramittfd  to 
bit  oaire. 

.  By  decrees  he  became  quiet,  ontalked  of;  and  com- 
paratively respectable,  and  he  privatdy  confessed  his 
imposture.  He  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  disclose 
Ids  real  name  and  country,  (supposed  to  be  the  South 
of  France) ;  he  was  aifnud,  be  said,  of  disg^vdng  his 
ftmily;  but  the  impositioa  he  confessed  thoroughly, 
adding  to  his  confession  all  the  marks  of  remorse. 
His  repentance  '<vas  sincere,  in  the  opinion  oC  Dr. 
ji^BSon,  who  used  to  say  that  the  soitows  of  Bsakna- 
nuer,  in  speaking  of  his  deoqAion,  were  heartielt, 
strong,  and  energetic,  like  those  of  Peter  altei  the 
denial  of  his  Saiviour,  when  he  went  out  and  wept 
bitterly  ;  it  was  no  common  grief,  ahsing  from  blasted 
hopes,  but  a  real  i^ttaeA  of  himself  for  the  crime  he 
had  committed,  and  a  dread  of  that  punishment  which 
he  thought  he  dean^ed.  His  frame  on  these  oooaAiooA 
waa  shaken  and  convulsed,  his  face  drowned  in  tears, 
and  his  utterance  choked  with  sobs ;  a  spectacle  whkh 
BO  feeling  man  could  behold  without  emotion,  or  con- 
sider  as  produced  by  any  thing  short  of  real  angnisb. 

Upon  the  jrhole,  Pudmanaaer  Sfipears  to  have  been 
a  clever,  weak,  and  not  bnd-hcarted  man,  whose  vanity 
supported  him  in  his  falsehood  till  he  got  tired  of  it, 
and  who  then  took  extreme  pity  on  himself  and  so  was 
dwwned  in  teurs.  Itis  best  point  about  him,  and 
which  shews  his  nature  to  have  been  good  hi  the  main, 
was  his  being  able  to  sit  down  quietly  and  earn  an 
honest  living. 


HODEBN   ANTXQtTSS. 

PAGANIMi  AirtfClPATEO. 

(From  the  Common  Place  Book  qfa  booUtk  Comedian,) 

*'  There  Is  aothiag  new  voder  the  tan." 

My  motto  is  nearly  "as  old  as  the  hilk/'  yet  in  spite 
of  proverbial  wisdom,  and  the  march  of  intellect ;  John 
Bull  still  retains  all  his  inordinate  Jjassion  for  novelties, 
and  eagerly  welcomes  every  supposed  rarity  with  his 
usual  cuckoo  cry,  **wonderftil,  wonderful!  and  most 
wonderful  wonderful !!  and  yet  again  wonderful !!!  and 
after  that  out  of  all  whooping  !!!1 ."  In  reality,  however, 
most  modem  marvels,  are  merely  reproduc^  or  reim- 
ported  objects  of  ancient  popularity,  and  the  fashiona- 
ble plaudits  of  to-day,  only  echo  the  acclamations 
bestowed  by  the  children  of  Cockeney  on  similar  exhi- 
bitions some  centuries  past.  Public  shows  of  animal 
sagacity  are  to  be  traced  ftx)m  very  remote  antiquity. 
It  is  asserted  by  classical  authority  that  the  effeminate 
Sybarites  taught  their  horses  to  tread  a  measure  "  in 
graceful  motion  to  harmonious  sounds,"  and  even 
elephants  were  displayed  on  the  tight  rope  in  imperial 
Rome.  Zoological  exercises  are  of  early  record  in  Britain. 
Csesar  bears  testimony  to  the  skill  of  the  Aborigines 
in  managing  their  coursers  when  he  first  invaded  the 
island,  and  Mr.  Suktt  in  his  "  Sports  and  Pfestimes"  has 
copied  ftom  an  M.  S.  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the 
Bodleian  collection,  several  curious  sketches  of  horse 
display,  with  various  others,  one  representing  a  cock 
dancing  on  stilts  to  the  music  of  a  pipe  and  ti^r,  and 
another,  a  hare  standing  on  his  huid  lep  whilst  beating 
the  hitter  mstnunent.  At  a  later  period,  Ben  Jonson, 
also,  enumerates  among  the  amusements  of  Bartholo- 
mew Fair,  "The  Hare  o'  th*  Tiiber*  and  a  company  of 
dogs  that  danced  the  morris.  From  the  same  minute 
painter  of  manners  and  customs,  it  appears  that  the 
*•  Industrious  Fleas^  now  "  all  alive^  tn  Regent  Street, 
are  not  original  in  their  achievements,  for  Lovewit,  in 
"The  Alchemist"  of  1610,  mentions  among  the  "  curio- 
sities" then  td  be  seen  in  London  "  the  fleas  that  run 
at  tilt  upon  a  table."  In  the  present  age,  the  quadru- 
peds trained  by  Ducrow,  though  they  may  do  every 
thing  but  speak,  will  never  equal  in  fioime,  Bankes's 
cefebrated  bay  horse,  Morocco,  so  ft^quently  alluded  to 
by  Shakspeare  and  his  poetic  brethren  of  the  Eliza- 
bethian  era;  nor  will  the  name  of  Ducrow  himself, 
though  the  daring  of  his  unrivalled  equestrian  feats, 
might  lead  a  spectator  to  imagine  he  bore  "  a  charmed 
life."  descend  to  posterity  wfth  the  singular  honours 
that  closed  the  career  of  Bankes  and  his  learned  steed 
at  Rome,  where  the  skill  of  Morocco  in  arithmetic, 
dancing,  dice  playing,  and  other  accomplishments  (some 
not  very  decorous) ,  aroused  the  horrors  of  superstition 
to  such  a  degree,  that  both  the  master  and  his  docile 
pu^  virere,  as  "rare  Ben"  records  in  one  of  his 
epigrams,  "  homed  fbr  one  witch"  by  command  from 
the  Pope,  who  decided  that  the  wonders  witnessed 
nnst  be  effected  by  loo  familiar  an  acquaintance  with 
a  certain  personage  unmentionable  to  "  ears  polite." 
Of  biped  prodigies,  I  presume,  the  most  remarkable  now 
extant,  h  the  musical  magician,  who  when  he  first 
drew  bow  fn  Britain,  was  shrewdly  suspected  of  prac- 
tismg,  like  poor  Bankes,  "arts  inhibited  and  out  of 
warrant."  Indeed,  a  poet  not  unknown  to  fame, 
openly  sang,  scarce  seven  days  since  of  this  *"  observed 
of  all  observers" — 


-  The  utmost » 


n'd. 


To  hcfhit  or  to  melancholy  eyes, 

Om-  ihM  hud  purled  with  bis  tool  for  prMe, 

Ami  in  the  Mble  tecret  Uv'd  foHom.^ 

WHh  these  surmises  respecting  the  unearthly  powers 
of  Paganini  floating  in  my  memory,  I  was  i&uch  loteF- 


est^  by  accideotldly  meeting  in  the  oontse  of  my 
des«teory  stedies,  with  some  notiofli  of  anotbor  IndU 
vidiial,0O  estmoiilhuMry  in  their  eoinoftdcnce  of  Glicnm- 
stances  as  almost  "  makes  me  waver  hi  bdicf;  to  hold 
opinion  with  Pytha^orat,"  for  aiteitting  the  poaalbittty 
of  spiritual  tranimigratiDiu  I  shoohl  at  once  say  that 
the  moitri  frame  ct  the  Italian  mamtro,  is  but  the 
temporary  tenement  of  a  wandering  aonl;  ptiimpa,  in 
its  primeval  statnk  the  anintattny  essence  of  OrpAieua^ 
but  which  in  the  Seventeenth  Centnry  infaabited  the 
bedy  of  ''Thomas  Baltsar,  a  Lubeckerbonie"  who  in 
1^8,  «t  Oxford,  Antiiooy  a  Wood  (nocording  to  hit 
atttobiogmphy),  "  did  then  and  tlMre,  to  his  very  great 
•stonishsaent,  heare  play  on  the  violin.  He  then  »# 
him  run  up  fcds  fingers  to  the  end  of  the  finger  board 
of  the  vioiin,  and  run  them  back  insensibly,  and  all  with 
alacrity  and  in  very  good  tine,  which  he  nor  ny  la 
Bnghmd  mm  the  like  before."  At  a  subse^ent  meet- 
ii«  Baltnr  "played  to  the  wonder  of  all  the  auditory 
and  cifrriiiig  his  fingers  and  instnuMnt  seveial  wayes 
tt>  the  utmost  of  his  power;  Wilson,  tberenpon  the 
pubtic  prolnaDr  (the  greatest  judge  of  music  tbct  ever 
wm),  did,  after  his  faunmursome  way,  stoop  devme  to 
Baltaar*8  foet,  to  see  whether  he  had  a  Hnff-on,  that  is 
to  say,  whether  be  was  a  I>evil  or  not,  beeause  headed 
beyond  the  parts  of  man."  The  sensstloa  created  here 
by  Paganini's  first  appearance  among  "the  greatest 
judges  of  music  that  ever  vras,"  is  so  well  known,  and 
otfrresponds  so  completely  vrith  honest  Anthony's  nar- 
rative, that  any  forther  comment  were  a  waste  ci 
words,  but  wlietber  the  mysterious  incarnation  ci 
melody,  in  question,  bfougfat  with  him  "airs  from 
heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell,"  most  assuredly  it  is  very 
fortunate  for  the  corporeal  covering  at  present  worn-  by 
him,  that  Juto  da  fit  are  no  longer  hi  fashion. 

Our  correspondent  may  be  right,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  sayihg  that  *'  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun;" 
but  he  will  allow  that  kt  is  difficult  to  say  how  fiur  old 
genius  may  not  revive  with  new  variattions ;  and  sardy 
it  is  a  fine  thbig  to  have  It  back  again  at  all.  One  of 
the  very  delights  we  feel  in  the  playing  of  Puganiniy 
arises  from  reflecting  that  the  wonderfui  things  one 
hears  about  the  ancient  (keek  music  are  possibly  real* 
ised  in  his  **  magic  shdl."  The  sun  itself,  under  which 
there  is  nothing  new,  is  a  fine  thing.  We  are  glad  of 
its  shining,  though  our  anceton  had  it  in  the  times  of 
Orpheos  and  S<4oinon. 
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Ws  always  wish,  when  we  give  an  eatract  in  the  "  Lon- 
dtm  JamrmU,'*  to  give  one  of  as  complete  a  character  as 
possible, — sometiiing  that  comes  home  to  the  greatest 
number  of  people^s  feelings,  and  that  comprises  within 
its  limits  an  entire  and  satisfacUwy  account  of  vrhat  it 
undertakes  to  describe.  We  are  particulariy  anicious 
that  this  sboold  be  the  case,  when  the  extract  is  long ; 
and  such  we  conceive  to  be  the  character  of  the 
following  domestic  picture,  from  Mr.  Priogle's^^'toMB 
SMcAer,— a  book  that  has  lately  issued  firom  the  shop 
of  one  who  publishes  nothing  that  is  not  worthy  of 
reception. — Mr.  Moxon. 

On  riding  up  to  the  place,  which  consisted  of  ttwee  or 
four  thatched  houses,  and  a  fewreed  cabins  (hartebMat 
kuugea)  inhabited  by  the  Hottentot  depeademtsy  vre 
were  encountered  by  a  host  of  some  twenty  or  thirty 
dogs,  which  had  been  lying  about  in  tlie  shade  of  the 
huts,  and  now  started  up  around  us,  open-mouthed, 
with  a  prodigious  clamour,  as  is  generally  1^  case  at 
every  farm-house  on  the  approach  of  stmngers.  In 
daylight,  these  growling  guardians  usuaUy  confine 
themselves  to  a  mere  noisy  desnonstraition ;  but  at 
night,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  no  small  peril  to  approach 
a  farm-house,  for  many  of  these  animals  are  both  fierce 
and  powerful,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  attack  a  stranger, 
if,  in  their  eyes,  he  has  the  iU  luck  to  appear  in  any 
way  suspicious.  The  barking  of  the  dogs  brought  out 
Arend  Coetzer,  one  of  the  fiurmer's  sons,  from  the 
principal  dwelling-house,  a  frank  young  fellow  who 
had  previously  visited  us  at  at  Glen-L]rnden.  Seeing 
us  thus  besets  he  cane  instantly  to  onr  he^  against  the 
canine  rabble,  whom  he  discomfited  with  great  vigour 
by  hurling  at  them  a  fow  of  the  haif-gpuiwed  bones  and 
bullocks  home  which  were  lying  aftout  the  plaeev  The 
young  boor  was  r^ced  to  see  me,  and  introduced  me 
to  his  mother  and  siatcrs  a  quiet  Iboking  matron,  and 
two  bashfril  girls,  who  now  nuide  tittir  appearance  from 
the  house.  My  companion  was  alresNly  known  to 
them.  "  Wa  mynheer  afsadd  r*  {"  WiU  the  gentle- 
man  unsaddle?")  was  the  first  enquiry,  I  readily 
agreed,  intending  indeed,  though  it  was  still  eariy  in 
the  afternoon,  to  spend  the  ni^  in  this  phuie,  with 
the  view  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  onrrastic 
neighbours. 

On  entering  the  house,  I  found  that  the  old  boor  had 
not  risen  from  his  afternoon  nap  or  siesta,  a  habit 
which  is  generaliy  prevalent  throughout  the  colony* 
He  was  not  long,  however,  in  making  his  appearanoe ; 
and  after  shakijig  haoda  with  a  tort  oi  gniff  hartuen* 


he  took  down  a  bottle  of  brandy  from  a  shelf,  and  urgecl 
me  to  drink  a  dram  (zoopgij  with  him,  assuring  me 
that  it  wm  good  bremdettyn,  distilled  by  himself  from 
hto  own  peKhes.  I  tasted  the  spirit,  which  was 
cokrarless,  vrith  something  of  the  flavour  of  bad  whis- 
key ;  but  preferred  regaling  myself  with  a  cup  of  tea, 
wMdl  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  prepared  sn^  poured 
out  for  me  by  the  respectable  and  active-looklnig  dame. 
This  tea- water  is  made  by  a  decoction  rather  than  an 
inAision,  of  the  Chinese  leaf,  and  being  diluted  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  boiling  water,  without  any  admix- 
ture of  milk  or  sugar,  is  offered  to  any  visitor  who  may 
chance  to  arrive  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  A  small 
tin-box,  containing  sugar-candy,  is  sometimes  handed 
round  with  the,"  tea-water,"  from  which  each  person 
takes  a  little  bit  to  keep  in  his  mouth,  and  thus  to 
sweeten,  in  frugal  fashion,  the  beverage,  as  he  swallows 
It.  During  this  refreshment,  I  carried  on  a  tolerably 
fluent  conversation  in  broken  Dutch  with  my  host,  and 
his  hulsvrouw  (housewife) ;  and  gratifled  them  by  com- 
municating the  most  recent  information  I  possessed  of 
the  state  of  European  politics ;  respecting  which,  old 
Coctaer  was  very  inquisitive. 

The  domicile  of  my  hospitable  neighbours,  in  which 
vre  were  thus  seated,  was  not  calculated  to  suggest  any 
ideas  of  peculiar  comfort  of  an  Englishman.  It  was 
somewhat  of  the  size  and  appearance  of  an  old 
fitthioned  Scotch  bam.  The  walls  were  thick  and  sub- 
stantially built,  of  strong  adhesive  clay,  a  material,* 
whidi  being  well  prepared  or  tempered,  in  the  manner 
of  mortar  for  brick  making,  and  raised  in  successive 
layers,  soon  acquires,  in  this  dry  dimate,  a  great  degree 
of  hardness,  and  is  considered  scarcely  inferior,  in  point 
of  durability,  to  burned  brick.  These  walls,  which  were 
about  nhie  feet  high,  and  tolerably  smooth  and  straight, 
had  been  plastered  over  within  and  without,  witib  a 
composition  of  sand  and  cow-dung ;  and  this  being 
afteswards  well  white-u-ashed  with  a  sort  of  pipe-clay, 
or  vrith  lime  made  of  burned  shells,  the  whole  had  a 
very  dean  and  light  appearance. 

The  roof  was  neatly  thatched,  vrith  a  species  of  hard 
rushes,  which  are  considered  much  more  durable  and 
less  ^/t  to  catch  fh*e  than  straw.  There  was  no  ceiling 
under  the  roof,  but  the  rafters  over  head  were  hung 
with  a  motley  assemblage  of  several  sorts  of  implements 
and  provisions,  such  as  hunting  apparatus,  dried  flesh 
of  various  kinds  of  game,  large  whips  of  rhinoceros  and 
hippopotamus  hide  (termed  Sjamboks),  leopard  and 
lion  skins,  ostrich  eggs  and  feathers,  dried  fruit,  strings 
of  onions,  rolls  of  tobacco,  bamboos  for  whip  handles^ 
caldMtthes,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles.  A  large 
pite  of  fine  home-made  soap  graced  the  top  of  a  par- 
titkmwan. 

The  house  was  divided  into  three  apartments ;  the 
one  in  which  we  were  seated,  (called  the  voorhuis) 
(forehou8e)opened  immediately  from  the  air,  and  in  the 
apartment  in  which  the  family  always  sit,  eat,  and  re* 
celve  visitors.  A  private  room  (slaao  Aomer^,  (sleeping 
chambers)  formed  at  either  end  of  this  hall,  by  partiti- 
ons of  thesame  height,  andconstruction  as  the  outer  walls.. 
The  floor,  which  though  only  of  clay  appeared  un- 
commonly smooth  and  hard,  I  found,  on  enquiry,  had, 
been  formed  of  ant-heaps,  which  being  pounded  inta 
dust,  and  then  watered  and  well  stamped,  assume  a 
consistency  of  great  tenacity.  In  making  these  floors, 
however,  care  must  be  taken  to  use  only  such  ant-hills^ 
as  have  been  broken  up  and  plundered  by  the  ant-eater, 
and  consequently  deserted  by  the  surviving  insects ; 
otherwise,  in  spite  of  all  your  pounding,  you  may  find 
you  have  planted  two  or  three  troublesome  colonies 
beneath  your  feet.  This  floor  is  carefully  washed  over 
every  morning  with  watfer  mixed  with  fresh  cow  -dung, 
in  order  to  keep  it  cool  and  free  from  vermin — espe- 
cMly  fleas,  which  are  apt  to  become  an  intolerable  pest 
in  such  mansions. 

The  house  was  lighted  by  four  square  windows  in 
front,  one  in  each  of  the  bed-rooms,  and  two  in  the 
voorhuis ;  and  also  by  the  door,  which  appeared  to  be 
shut  only  during  the  night.  The  door  consisted  of 
reeds,  rudely  fastened  on  a  wicker  frame,  and  was  fixed 
to  tiie  door-post  by  thongs  of  bullock's  hide.  The 
windows  were  without  glass,  and  were  dosed  at  night, 
each  with  an  untanned  quagge-skin.  There  was  neither 
stove  nor  chinfticy  in  any  part  of  the  dwelling-house ; 
but  the  operatioas  of  cookingwcrc  performed  in  a  small 
dicuhur  hut  of  clay  and  reeds,  which  stood  in  front  of 
it.  The  furniture  of  the  sitting-room  consisted  of  a 
couple  of  wooden  tables,  and  a  few  chairs,  stools,  and 
waggon  chests ;  an  immense  chum,  into  which  all  the 
vtnik  saved  from  the  sucking  calves^  was  dailv  poured 
and  churned  every  morning ;  a  large  iron  pot  for  boiTm^ 
soup,  two  or  three  wooden  pitchers,  hooped  with  brass, 
and  very  brightly  scoured ;  a  cupboard,  exhibiting  the 
family  service  of  wooden  bowls  and  trenchers,  pewter 
tureens,  brandy  flasks,  with  a  goodly  array  in  phials  pf 
Dutch  quark  medicines.  A  tea- vase  and  brass  tea- 
kettle, heated  by  a  chafing-dish, — which  with  a  set  of 
Dutch  tea-cups,  and  a  large  brass-clasped  Dutch  bible, 
occupied  a  small  table  at  which  the  mistress  of  the 
house  presided,— completed  the  inventory.  The  bed- 
rooms, in  which  I  more  than  once  slept  on  future  oc- 
casions were  furnished  each  with  one  or  more  large 
bed-steads,  or  stretchers,  without  posts  or  curtains,  but 
provided  with  good  feather  beds,  spread  on  elastic 
frames,  woven  with  thongs  of  bullock's  hide,  like  a 
cane-bottomed  chair. 

In  a  comer  of  the  hall,  part  of  the  carcase  of  a  sheep 
vms  suspended  from  a  beam ;  and  I  was  informed  that 
tm>  fheep,  aBdaomethncfl  more,  werexiaily  ataughtered 
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for  familycoMumption ;  the  Hottentot  herdsmen  and  their 
families,  as  weilas  the  farmer's  own  household,  being 
chiefly  fed  upon  mutton,  at  least  during  summer,  when 
beef  could  not  be  properly  cured.  The  carcases  were 
hung  up  in  this  place,  it  appeared,  chiefly  to  prevent 
waste,  by  being  constantly  under  the  eye  of  the  mis- 
tress, who,  in  this  country,  instead  of  the  ancient  Saxon 
title  of  "  giver  of  bread"  (pkpfdiga  lavedy,  whence  our 
term  ^y),  might  be  appropriately  called  the  '*  giver  of 
flesh."  Flesh  and  not  bread,  is  here  the  staff  of  life, 
and  the  frontier  colonists  think  it  no  more  odd  to  have 
a  sheep  hanging  in  the  voorhuis,  than  a  farmer's  wife 
in  England  would  do  to  have  the  large  household  loaf 
placed  for  ready  distribution  on  her  hall  table.  At  thia 
very  period,  in  fact,  a  pound  of  wheaten  bread,  in  this 
quarter  of  the  colony,  was  three  or  four  times  the 
value  of  a  pound  of  animal  food. 

In  regard  to  dress  there  was  nothing  very  peculiar 
to  remark.  That  of  the  females,  thou^  in  some  re- 
pects  more  slovenly,  resembled  a  good  deal  the  costume 
of  the  rustic  classes  in  England  about  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  The  men  wore  long  loose  trowsers  of  sheep 
or  goat  skin,  tanned  by  their  servants  and  made  in  the 
family.  A  check  shirt,  a  jacket  of  coarse  frieze  or  cot 
ton,  according  to  the  weather,  and  a  broad-brimmed 
white  hat  completed  the  costume.  Shoes  and  stock- 
ings appeared  not  to  be  considered  essential  articles  of 
dress  for  either  sex,  and  were,  I  find,  seldom  worn, 
except  when  they  went  to  church  or  to  merry-makings. 
A  sort  of  sandals,  ho-^ever,  are  in  common  use,  called 
veld  schotnen  (country  shoes)  the  fashion  of  which  was, 
I  believe,  originally  borrowed  from  the  Hottentots. 
They  are  made  of  raw-bullocks  hide,  with  an  upper 
leather  of  sheep  or  goat  skin,  much  after  the  same 
mode  as  the  brogues  as  the  ancient  Scottish  High- 
landers. 

Having  previously  heard  that  the  uidustrious  dame, 
Juffrowe  Coetzer,  sometimes  manufactured  leather 
dresses  for  sale,  I  bespoke  a  travelling  jacket  and 
trowsers  of  dressed  Springbok  skin,  the  latter  to  be 
faced  with  leopard  fur,  the  price  of  which  altogether, 
was  thirteen  rix  dollars,  or  aix>ut  one  pound  sterling. 
I  purchased  also  the  skin  of  a  very  beautiful  leopard, 
which  one  of  the  young  Coetzers  had  lately  shot,  for 
half  a  pound  of  gunpowder. 

Old  Coetzer  and  bis  family,  like  the  remote  Dutch 
colonists  generally,  were  extremely  inquisitive,  asking 
a  great  variety  of  questions,  some  of  them  on  very 
trifling  matters.  Englishmen  are  apt  to  feel  annoyed 
by  this  practice,  but  without  sufficient  reason ;  for 
although  it  betokens  a  lack  of  refinement,  it  is  not  at 
all  alliea  to  rudeness  or  impertinence ;  it  is  simply  the 
result  of  untutored  curiosity  in  the  manners  of  people 
living  in  a  wild  and  thinly  inhabited  country,  to  whom 
the  sight  of  a  stranger  is  a  rare  event,  and  by  whom 
.n€ir«  of  any  description  is  welcomed  with  avidity. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  haughtily  or  sullenly  repelling 
their  advances  to  mutual  confidence,  I  readily  answered, 
all  questions,  including  those  that  respected  my  own 
age,  the  number,  names,  and  ages  of  my  family  and 
relatives,  the  direction  and  extent  of  my  present  jour- 
ney, and  the  like.  In  return,  I  plied  them  with  similar 
and  still  more  various  interrogatories,  to  all  of  which 
they  not  only  replied  with  the  utmost  openness,  but 
seemed  highly  pleased  with  my  frankness.  r 

In  this  manner  I  soon  learnt  that  my  host  had  eight 
or  ten  brothers,  all  stout  frontier  graziers  like  himself, 
and  all  with  numerous  families.  His  own  family  con- 
sisted (if  I  rightly  recollect)  of  six  sons  and  as  many 
daughters,  several  of  whom  were  married  and  settled 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Two  of  his  sons,  with  their 
wives  and  families,  were  at  present  living  at  this  place 
in  cottages  adjoining  to  his  house.  The  old  dame  in- 
formed me  that  she  was  herself  by  birth  a  Jourdan, 
and  was  descended  from  one  of  the  French  Huguenot 
families,  who  settled  in  the  colony  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Her  father,  she  said,  could 
speak  French  ;  but  she  herself  knew  no  language  but 
Dutch.  Her  manner  and  address,  however,  retained 
something  of  the  French  urbanity  and  politeness,  which 
contrasted  agreeably  with  the  Batavian  bluntness  of 
her  husband. 

After  exhausting  the  usual  topics  of  country  chat, 
I  suggested  a  walk  round  the  premises,*and  we  sallied 
forth,  accompanied  by  old  Winzel  and  his  son  Amed. 
They  led  us  first  to  the  orchard,  which  was  of  consider- 
able extent,  and  contained  a  variety  of  fruit,  all  in  a 
thriving  state.  The  peach  trees,  which  were  now  id 
blossom,  were  most  numerous ;  but  there  were  also 
abundance  of  apricot,  almond,  walnut,  pear,  apple,  and 
plum  tree,  and  whole  avenues  of  fig  and  pomegranates. 
The  outward  fence  consisted  of  a  tall  hedjge  of  quinces. 
There  was  also  a  fine  lemon  grove,  and  a  few  young 
orange  trees.  The  latter  require  to  be  sheltered  during 
the  winter,  until  they  have  attained  considerable  size, 
the,  frost  being  apt  to  blight  them  in  this  upland  valley. 
All  the  other  ftuits  are  reared  with  care ;  peach  trees 
often  bearing  fruit  tne  third  year  after  the  seeds  are 
put  in  the  ground.  From  the  want  of  care,  however, 
or  of  skill  in  grafting,  few  of  the  fruits  in  this  part  of 
the  colony  are  of  superior  sorts  or  of  delicate  flavour. 
The  peaches  especially  are  but  indifferent ;  "but  as  they 
are  chiefly  grown  for  making  brandy,  or  to  be  used  in 
a  dried  state,  eyellence  of  flavour  is  but  little  regarded. 
Some  mulberry  trees,  which  had  been  planted  in  front 
of  the  house,  were  large  and  flourishing,  and  produced 
1  was  informed,  abundance  of  fruit.  These  were  not 
the  wild  or  white  mulberry,  raised  in  Europe  for  feed- 
ing silkworms ;  but  the  latter  sort  alsQ  thrive  extremely 
well  m  most  parts  of  the  colony. 


The  kitchen  garden  wax  very  deficient  in  neatness, 
but  contained  a  variety  of  useful  vegetables.  Onions 
were  raised  in  great  abundance,  and  of  a  quality  fully 
equal  to  those  of  Spain.  Pumpkins,  cucumbers,  musk 
and  water-melons  were  cultivated  in  considerable 
quantities.    The  sweet  potatoe  was  also  grown  here. 

A4ioining  to  the  garden  and  orchard  was  a  small  but 
well  kept  vine-yard,  from  which  a  large  produce  of 
very  fine  grapes  is  obtained,  but  these,  as  well  as  the 
peaches,  are  chiefly  distilled  uito  brandy. 

The  whole  of  the  orchard,  vineyard,  and  garden 
ground,  together  with  twenty  acres  of  com  land  ad- 
joining, were  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  a  small  moun- 
tain rill,  whkh  were  collected  and  led  dovm  in  front  of 
the  house  by  an  artificial  canal.  This  limited  extent 
-was  the  whole  that  could  be  cultivated  on  a  farm  com- 
prising about  six  thousand  acres.  But  this  is  quite 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a  large  family;  the  real 
wealth  of  the  farm,  so  far  as  respects  marketable  com- 
modities, consisting  in  the  fiocks  and  herds  raised  on 
its  extensive  pastures.  This  old  Winzel  himself  hinted, 
as,  shutting  up  a  gap  in  the  garden  hedge  with  a 
branch  of  thorny  mimosa,  he  led  us  towards  the  kraals, 
or  cattle  folds,  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  of  jocund  gratula- 
tion,  while  he  pointed  to  a  distant  cloud  of  dust  vaxrr* 
ing  up  the  valley, — "  Naar  daar  koomt  myn  kee — de 
beste  tuin !"  {"  But  there  come  my  cattle,  the  beit 
garden.") 

On  approaching  the  cattle-kraals,  I  was  struck  by  the 
great  height  of  the  principal  fold,  which  was  elevated 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  adjoining 
plain,  and  my  surprise  was  certainly  not  diminished 
when  I  found  that  the  mound  on  the  top  of  which  the 
pen  was  constructed,  consisted  of  a  mass  of  hard,  solid 
dung,  accumulated  by  the  cattle  of  the  farm  being 
folded  for  a  succession  of  years  on  the  same  spot.  The 
sheep  folds,  though  not  quite  so  elevated,  and  under 
the  lee,  as  it  were,  of  the  bullock-kraal,  were  also  fixed 
on  the  top  of  "Similar  accumulations.  The  several  folds 
{for  those  of  the  sheep  and  folds  consisted  of  three  di- 
visions,) were  all  fenced  in  with  branches  of  the 
thorny  mimosa,  which  formed  a  sort  of  rampart 
around  the  margin  of  the  mounds  of  dung,  and  were 
carefully  placed  with  their  prickly  sides  outwards,  on 
purpose  to  render  the  enclosures  more  secure  from  the 
nightly  assaults  of  the  hyaenas,  leopards,  and  jackals. 
Against  all  these  ravenous  animals  the  oxen  are,  in- 
<leed,quite  able  to  defend  themselves ;  but  the  hyaenas  and 
leopanis  are  very  destructive  to  calves,  foals,  sheep,  and 
goats,  when  they  can  break  in  upon  them,  which  they 
sometimes  do,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  watch-dogs 
which  are  kept  for  their  protection,  and  the  cunning 
jackal  is  not  less  destructive  to  the  young  lambs  and 
kids. 

While  we  virere  conversing  ok  these  topics,  the 
clouds  of  dust  which  I  had  observed  approaching  from 
three  different  quarters,  came  nearer,  and  I  perceived  that 
they  were  raised  by  twonumerous  flocks  of  sheep,  and  one 
large  herd  of  cattle.  First  came  the  wethers,  which  are 
reared  for  the  market,  and  are  often  driven  by  the  but- 
cher's servants  even  to  Cape  Town,  seven'  hundred 
miles  distant. '  These  being  placed  in  their  proper  fold, 
the  flock  of  ewes,  ewe-goats,  and  lambs,  was  next 
driven  in,  and  carefully  penned  in  another,  those  hav- 
ing young  ones  of  tender  age  being  kept  separate. 
An4  finally,  the  cattle  herd  came  rushing  on  pell-mell, 
and  spontaneously  assumed  their  station  upon  the 
summit  of  the  guarded  mound,  the  milch  cows  only 
being  separated  in  order  to  be  tied  up  to  stakes  vrithin 
a  small  enclosure  nearer  the  houses,  wher^  they  were 
milked  by  the  Hottentot  herdsmen,  after  their  calves, 
which  were  kept  at  home,  had  been  permitted  to  suck 
for  a  certain  period.  Not  one  of  those  cows,  I  was 
told,  would  allow  herself  to  be  milked,  until  her  calf 
had  first  been  put  to  her ;  if  the  calf  dies,  of  course 
there  is  an  end  of  her  milk  for  that  season.  About 
thirty  cows  were  milked ;  but  the  quantity  obtained 
from  them  was  scarcely  as  much  as  would  have  been 
got  from  eight  or  ten  good  English  cows. 

The  farmer  and  his  wife,  with  all  their  sons,  daughters, 
daughters-in-law,  and  grandchildren  who  were  about  the 
place,  were  assiduously  occupied,  while  the  herds  and 
fiocks  were  folding,  in  examining  them  as  they  passed 
in.  and  in  walking  among  them  afterwards,  to  see  that 
all  was  right.  1  was  assured  that,  though  they  do  not 
very  frequently  count  them,  they  can  discover  at  ohce 
if  any  individual  ox  is  missing,  or  if  any  accident  has 
happened  among  the  flocks  from  beasts  of  prey  or 
oinerwise.  This  faculty,  though  the  result,  doubUess, 
of  peculiar  habits  of  attention,  is  certaiinly  very  re- 
markable ;  for  the  herd  of  cattle  at  this  place  amounted 
to  nearly  700  head,  and  the  sheep  and  goats  to  about 
5,000.  This  is  considered  a  very  respectable,  but  by 
no  means  an  extraordinary  stock,  for  a  Tarka  grazier. 

Every  individual  of  an  African  farmer's  family,  in- 
cluding even  the  child  at  the  breast,  has  an  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  fiocks  and  the  herds.  It  is  their 
custom,  as  soon  as  a  child  is  bom,  to  set  apart  for  it  a 
certain  number  of  the  young  live  stock,  which  increase 
as  the  chiW  grows  up,  and  which  having  a  particular 
mark  regularly  affixed  to  them,  form,  when  the  owner 
arrives  at  adult  age,  a  stock  sufficient  to  be  considered 
a  respectable  dowry  for  a  prosperous  farmer's  daughter, 
or  to  enable  a  young  man,  though  he  may  not  possess 
a  single  dollar  of  cash,  to  begin  the  world  respectably 
as  a  Kee  Boer,  or  grazier. 

After  the  folding  of  the  cattle  was  over,  my  host 
shewed  us  his  com  mill,  which  was  of  very  small 
dimensions  and  simple  construction.  The  water-wheel 
which  was  driven  horizontally  by  the  little  canal  of 


irrigation  on  its  passage  to  the  orchard,  was  only  about 
five  feet  In  diameter,  and  the  mill-stones  not  more  than 
two.  A  slender  iron  axle,  of  which  the  lower  end  was 
fixed  in  the  horizontal  water-wheel,  passing  through  a 
small  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  nether  mill-stone,  was 
mortised  into  the  upper  one,  which  by  this  means  was 
put  in  motion.  The  com  was  supplied  by  an  orifice  in 
the  upper  stone,  and  the  flour  conveyed  by  a  little 
wooden  spout  into  a  leathem  bag ;  and  this  was  the 
whole  machinery.  I  was  informed  it  would  grind  about 
a  bushel  of  wh^t  in  eight  hours. 

On  returning  to  the  house,  the  feet  of  all  the  family^ 
commencing  with  Winzel  and  his  wife,  were  washed  in 
succession  by  an  old  slave  woman.  Supper  was  then 
served  up,  consisting  chiefly  of  mutton  broiled  ant) 
stewed,  with  excellent  wheaten  bread,  butter-miUc,  and 
some  dishes  of  vegetables  and  dried  fruits.  Supper 
{av<md'»tuk)  is  the  principal  meal  throughout  the 
interior  of  the  colony ;  the  only  other  regular  medr 
being  breakfast,  which  consists  of  nearly  the  same 
viands,  and  is  taken  about  eight  in  the  morning.  Grace 
was  said  before  and  after  meat  by  one  of  the  young* 
girls,  daughter  of  our  host. 

My  companion  and  I  slept  on  feather  beds  spread  on 
mats  for  us  in  the  voorhuis,  which  is  the  usual  dormitor^f: 
allotted  for  strangers  in  houses  of  this  description,, 
where  there  are  seldom  spare  beds  or  bed-rooms.  On 
subsequent  occasions,  when  I  happened  to  spend  » 
night  at  this  house  with  my  wife  on  our  way  to  Cra* 
doek,  we  had  a  bed  allotted  to  us  in  the  principal  sleeps 
ing  chamber,  old  Winzel  and  his  wife  occupying  another 
bed  in  the  same  apartment.  Some  other  of  our  neigh- 
bours who  had  superior  accommodations,  such  a» 
Basend  Baster  on  the  Tarka,  and  William  Prinslo 
of  our  own  valley,  always  had  a  separate  chamber  for 
for  us,  however  numerous  might  be  their  guests. 


TRB  WUITIS  HOUSE. 

ABSTRACT  OP  THE  NOVEL  OF  "  LA  MAISON  BLANCUB,'* 
BT  PAUL  DE  KOCK,  WHICH  HAS  NOT  TET  BBBN 
TRANSLATED. 

M.  RoBiNEAU,  a  round,  bustling  little  clerk,  about 
seven  and  eight  and  twenty,  suddenly  finds  himself 
possessed,  by  the  death  of  a  relation,  of  what  is  to  his 
notions  a  handsome  fortune.  From  an  economical* 
thrifty  quill  driver  he  is  changed  into  an  anxious  as- 
pirer  after  grandeur  and  distinction.  He  must  im- 
mediately have  clothes,  horse,  carriage,  servants,  house* 
and,  above  all,  a  name,  more  sounding  and  genteel  than 
that  he  was  bom  to.  A  chateau,  situated  in  Auvergne* 
is  offered  to  him  for  purchase ;  it  is  a  real  castle,  a  cas- 
tellated castle,  and  is  called  la  Roche  Noire !  (the  Black 
Rock)  Admirable  1  In  France,  a  man  may  take  the  name 
of  his  estate.  "  Mosieur  de  k  Roche  Noire  1 "  What 
an  acquisition  of  a  name  for  ci-devatU  little  clerk  t 
Nothing  will  content  him  but  immediate  possession ; 
before  the  place  is  put  in  repair,  or  servants  engaged. 
He  sets  off  post,  accompanied  by  his  two  friends,  Alfred 
de  Marcey,  the  heir  of  a  rich  marquis,  and  Edward  Beau- 
mont, a  young  author,  who  kindly  give  Robineau 
their  countenance  and  instruction  while  he  becomes 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  house-keeping  and  gen- 
tility. On  the  day  of  their  departure,  Robineau  placed 
himself  in  the  chaise  before  the  horses  were  put  to. 
Three  times  he  sent  for  his  friends.  At  length  they 
arrive,  the  luggage  is  fixed,  they  set  off,  and  Robineau 
exclaims  **  Now  we  are  on  the  road  to  my  castle.' ' 

At  the  little  town  of  Clermont  Ferrand,  Alfred  and 
Edward  insist  upon  abandoning  their  carriage,  and  pur- 
suing the  remainder  of  their  joumey  on  foot ;  al- 
though Robineau  would  have  been  better  pleased  to 
enter  his  domain  in  greater  style.  At  the  door  of  the 
post-house  a  man  vras  indolently  sitting  on  a  stone 
bench,  his  dress  vras  poor,  or  rather  vagabond.  He 
appeared  about  forty-five  or  fifty  years  of  age,  but  his 
mean  dress,  neglected  beard,  and  black  hair,  hanging 
in  matted  locks  about  his  face,  made  his  age  difficult 
to  be  decided  upon.  Still,  in  spite  of  these  disfigure- 
ments, his  face  exhibited  Uie  remains  of  beauty. .  His 
nose  was  handsome,  his  mouth  well-formed,  but  al- 
most devoid  of  teeth,  his  eye-brows  black  and  arched, 
and  his  large  black  eye  had  an  ironical  expression 
which  well  accorded  with  the  sarcastic  smile  that  from 
time  to  time  played  upon  his  lips.  His  figure  was  tall 
and  firmly  knit.  In  short,  although  dressed  in  shabby 
trov^rsers  of  grey-cloth,  a  red  waistcoat  covered  vrith 
stains,  a  great  coat  to  which,  in  many  places,  were 
adaptedpatchesof  farothertexture,wom  out  boots, and 
a  blue  handkerchief  round  his  neck,  he  had  something 
in  his  face  which  announced  more  than  a  common 
origin,  and  in  his  manners  an  air  of  ease  and  almost 
haughtiness,  which  contrasted  strangely  with  his  cos- 
tume. 

This  man  overhearing  the  gentlemen  speak  of  walk- 
ing to  the  chateau,  which  was  six  miles  distant,  offered 
himself  to  be  their  guide,  but  Robineau  thought  he  re- 
cognized something  of  the  brigand  in  him,  and  declined 
his  services. 

Alfred  and  Edward  harass  Robineau  by  their  admiral 
tion  of  the  beauties  of  Nature,  which  delays  his  ap- 
proach to  la  Roche  Noire.  Their  benign  philosophy 
leads  them  astray  into  a  village,  where  Edward  vrritet 
verses ;  and  Alfred  joins  a  rustic  girl  in  a  dance.  With 
much  persuasion,  Robineau  gets  them  away  from  their 
pastoral  attractions ;  but  they  have  not  got  far  on  the 
way,  ere  they  find  they  are  overtaken  in  a  miserable 
anU,  by  thedark  night.    They  knock  up  some  peasants. 
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and  demand  a  guide ;  but  the  road  to  la  Roche  Noire  is 
through  a  lonely  valley,  by  the  "  White  House,"  which 
Is  laid  to  be  haunted.    Its  history  may  be  briefly  told. 
A  thrifty  peasant  and  his  wife  occupied  a  little  cottage 
in  the  middle  of  a  feitUe  valley.    In  the  course  of  time, 
Andrew  Larpiotte,  the  peasant,  buUt  a  house  near  hU 
cottage,  with  a  view  to  profit  by  its  sale.    About  this 
time  his  wife  took  a  chUd  to  nurse,  which  they  said 
was  of  poor  parents ;  and  soon  after  Andrew  sold  hit 
house  to  a  gentleman  named  Gcrvair ;  the  house  was 
famished,  but  not  inhabited.    Lights  occasionally  seen 
in  it  at  night  were  the  only  signs  it  possessed  of  inha- 
bitants of  any  kind.    In  process  of  time,  the  old  couple 
died,  and  left  their  foster  child,  Isaure,  who  had  grown 
«p  into  a  charming  girl.  In  possession  of  their  little 
cottage.    She  still  possessed  it,  unterrified  by  the  mid- 
Bight  Ughts  that  sometimes  (so  frightfully  to  the  pea 
santry)  broke  the  solitary  and  desolate  look  of  the 
-White  House.    Nay  more,  she  herself  shared  the  ill- 
fiune  of  the  house ;  for  somehow  or  other  she  cured  a 
neighbour's  cow  or  so;  had  attended  a  wounded  dog; 
md,  per  contra,  many  an  accident  that  had  happened  to 
the  flocks  of  the  neighbouring  goatherds  was  attributed 
to  her  arts.    There  was  even  a  talk  of  a  large  black 
demon,  that  relieved  the  solitude  of  her  life  with  his 
company.     Isaura  was  left  thus  alone  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  had  continued  to  Uve  so ;  cheerful,  busy 
with  her  garden,  her  goats,  and  her  household  cares ; 
gradually  more  and  more  shunned  by  her  neighbours 
and  unbanned  by  the  neighbouring  horrors  of  the 
White  House. 

As  Robineau  and  his  friends  could  not  procure  a 
^Ide,  they  were  obliged  to  pass  tiie  night  in  the  miser- 
able hut  of  their  informant. 

On  the  morrow,  under  the  cheering  influence  of 
daylight,  the  peasant  set  out  to  show  them  their  way. 
Arrived  at  the  White  House,  Alfred  stopped  to  examine 
it,  and  knocked  at  the  gate  to  see  if  it  was  really  de- 
solate. There  w»  no  answer  to  his  knocks.  The 
barkings  of  a  large  Newfoundland  dog  at  the  cottage 
attract  their  notice,  and  while  they  regard  the  noble 
animal  vrith  admiration,  "There  she  isl'*  cried  the 
peasant,  pointing  vwth  his  finger  up  a  hill.  The  young 
men  turned  their  eyes  that  way,  and  perceived  a  young 
girt,  who,  driving  her  goats  before  her,  descended  ra- 
pidly into  the  valley.  Alfred  and  Edward  are  immov- 
able, and  foUow  the  young  girl  with  their  eyes.  Now 
she  descends  a  rapid  slope,  and  her  feet  seems  hardly 
to  touch  the  ground— now  she  sportively  leaps  across 
ayawning  fissure;  at  length  she  is  in  the  vaUey,  and 
her  features  are  more  easily  distinguUhed.  Her  large 
eyes,  of  a  deep  blue,  are  shaded  by  long  black  eye- 
lm>ws ;  and  her  eyelids,  often  half  cast  down,  add  to 
the  sweetness  of  her  look,  which  has  an  expression  of 
-simplicity  and  tenderness.  Her  nose  is  small  and  well 
made;  her  month  a  little  large,  and  smiling,  exhibits 
teeth  as  white  as  enamel ;  her  flaxen  hair  falls  in  large 
curls  on  her  forehead,  and  appears  kept  with  more  care 
than  is  usual  with  the  peasantry.  Her  complexion  is 
but  slightly  tanned,  for  a  large  straw  hat  shades  it  from 
the  sun ;  her  figure  is  of  a  middle  height,  but  light- 
some and  graceful,  her  foot  small,  and  her  hand  the 
dearest  little  thing  in  the  world.  A  brown  corset,  and 
a  shirt  of  the  same  colour,  with  a  red  and  white  apron, 
compose  all  that  adorn  her  person  ;  but  there  is  a 
grace  in  the  manner  she  wears  them,  that  has  little  of 
the  heavy  and  awkward  appearance  of  the  Auvergnates. 
She  is  charming,"  cries  Alfred.  Edward  says  nothing, 
but  cannot  move  his  eyes  from  her.  "Yes,"  said 
Robmeau,  "  she  is  pretty  enough  for  a  peasant."  The 
little  girl  frankly  invites  the  travellers  to  take  what 
refreshment  her  cottnge  aflbrds.  WhUe  she  prepares 
their  breakfast,  her  dog  Vaillant,  by  his  mistress's  or- 
ders,  shews  tiie  traveUers  round  the  weU-kept  garden. 
Returning  to  the  house,  they  find  a  breakfast  of  fruit, 
milk,  butter,  and  bread,  disposed  upon  a  table  with  a 
taste  and  propriety  that  charms  the  sight.  While  the 
travellers  are  at  their  breakfast,  she  sits  near  them 
with  her  trusty  guardian  at  her  feet.  Alfred  told  her 
that  they  had  knocked  at  the  White  House ;  she  be- 
trayed some  anxiety  to  know  whether  they  had  been 
answered.  She  confirmed  his  idea  that  the  house  was 
empty.  At  length  Robineau  persuades  them  once 
more  to  set  off. 

We  must  cut  short  his  reception  at  the  castle,  where 
he  made  his  i4>pearance  on  an  ass,  which  he  had 
pidced  up  by  the  vwiy ;  he  would  have  got  off  at  a  little 
distance,  but  the  impatient  donkey  carried  the  un- 
willing Castellan  into  the  stable.  He  had  sent  on  his 
•vatet  the  day  before,  to  prepare  his  vassah  to  receive 
him  with  dutiful  attention ;  accordingly  he  is  received 
by  two  old  men,  who  had  the  care  of  the  chateau,  a 
few  rustics,  a  schoolmaster,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and 
a  crowd  of  little  children.  The  chateau  is  old  wad  In 
miserable  repair ;  but  its  antiquity  and  name  more 
than  reconcile  Robineau  to  the  necessary  expences  for 
repair.  Henceforward  he  insists  upon  being  called 
Mmuieur  de  la  Roche  Noire. 

In  the  morning  Edward  arises  betimes,  before  Al- 
fred has  yet  left  his  chamber,  and  with  much  philoso- 
phical meditation  sets  out  to  pay  a  visitto  the  fsir  goat- 
herd. He  finds  her  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  cot- 
tage, reading  while  she  is  tending  her  goats.  He  finds 
she  reads  much ;  and  a  work  of  Florian's  is  before  her. 
Edward  recommends  her  choice ;  "  I  did  not  chose  it," 
said  Isaura ;  "  it  was  given  me  to  read."  Edward  vms 
on  the  point  of  asking  "  by  whom  ?"  but  he  could  not 
summon  courage;  and  yet  he  felt  mpst  uneasy,  and 
desirous  to  know.  Soidetunes  the  young  giri  chatted 
with  him,  in  the  most  frank  uid  innocent  manner  pos« 


sible;    One  of  her  goats  goes  astray,  and  Isaura  runs 
after  it.    Edward  watches  the  grace  and  freedom  of 
her  action  with  admiration.     He  falls  into  a  train  of 
reflection.    Her  equivoc^  situation,  her  beauty,  the 
solitude,  his  youth  I    He  begins  to  think  less  charite- 
bly  of  her  than  before ;  and  almost  determines  to  try 
how  far  she  is  really  to  be  tempted.    While  he  is  yet 
buried  in  reflection,  Isaura  returns ;  she  comes  again 
to  his  side,  smiling  as  she  says  "  Here  I  am !"    There 
was  in  this  action,  and  in  her  countenance  so  much  of 
the  confidence  of  goodness,  and  so  much  openness  of 
manner,  that  Edward  was  ashamed  of  the  thoughts 
which  had  come  over  him ;  and  it  was  not  till  his  pulse 
vms  calmed  that  he  dared  again  look  at  baura.    He 
declined  her  invitation  to  breakfist,  and  returned  to 
the  Chateau ;  determining  on  his  way  not  to  inform 
Alfred  where  he  had  been.    Alfred,  however,  guesses; 
and  next  morning,  when  Edward  rises,  V*e  finds  Alfred 
has  stolen  a  march  upon  him.   He  follows  as  fast  as  he 
can ;  and  finds  the  more  enterprising  Alfred  seated  in 
the  cottage,  with  a  plentiful  breakfast  before  him ;  not 
a  bit  of  which  has  he  touched.    The  lively  fellow,  too, 
lets  out  that  Vaillant  had  aided  her  mistress  in  avoiding 
a  kiss,  which  he  would  unceremoniously  have  given  her. 
Edward  cannot  conceal  his  jealousy;  and  Isaura  is 
surprised  and  terrified  at  the  appearance  of  anger  be- 
tween the  young  men.    They  put  a  stop,  however,  to 
this  folly,  and  agree  to  start  frdrly  and  frankly  m  rival- 
ship,  and  as  a  j^iminary,  never  to  visit  Isaura,  ex- 
cept together.     The  reconciliation  and  quarrel  were 
equally  unintelligible  to  her. 

Time  passes  away,  but  not  a  morning  escapes  with- 
out the  two  friends  paying  a  visit  to  Isaure.  At  length 
M.  de  la  Roche  Noire  having  completed  his  repairs, 
gives  a  plentiful  bustling  fete  to  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry,  fiiU  of  mock  heroical  pretensions  and 
ludicrous  accidents.  That  day  de  Marcey  and  Beau- 
mont would  not  abandon  their  kind  hearted  little 
host.  The  party  breaks  up  late,  and  Alfred  sleeps 
heavily  in  the  morning.  Edward  slept  not  at  all.  That 
day  was  the  first  he  had  passed  in  the  chateau  without 
having  seen  Isaura  in  the  morning.  He  rose  early,  and 
Alfred  was  not  ready  to  depart.  Should  he  wait 
for  him  ?  He  knew  that  Alfred's  feelings  were  less  se- 
rious than  his  own ;  and,  for  once  br^ing  his  pro- 
mise, he  left  the  chateau  without  his  friend.  Isaure 
had  passed  a  wearier  day  than  usual ;  she  missed  the 
society  of  kind  friends,  who  interested  her,  and  took 
such  an  interest  in  her.  She  did  not  attempt  to  hide 
the  pleasure  she  felt  in  seeing  Edward  again.  "  Here 
you  are,"  said  she,  "  Ah  I  I  thought  you  were  not 
coming  again  1"  Edward  explains  the  cause  of  his  ab- 
sence. Isaure  confesses  that  she  has  become  so  ac- 
customed to  see  her  two  friends  that  she  fears  she 
will  never  be  so  happy  again  when  they  are  gone. 
Edward  cannot  contain  himself ;  he  avows  his  affec- 
tion and  asks  Isaura  whether  she  can  love  him.  "Mon 
Dieul"  cried  she,  "I  love  to  see  you — both  of  you 

."     "  Both  1 — equally  ?"  The  young  girl  blushed ; 

she  could  not  say  what  she  f^lt.  Edward  drew  closer, 
and  passing  his  arm  softly  round  her  vraist,  said  ten- 
derly, "  If  Alfred  did  not  come  again,  you  would  be 
sorry?" — "  I  should  think  of  him  sometimes; — ^we 
would  talk  of  him  together  I" — "  And  if  I  did  not  re- 
turn, would  you  console  yourself  the  same  way,  talking 
with  him  ?"  "  Never !  never  I"  cried  Isaura,  in  an 
accent  which  came  from  her  soul. — ^Edward  presses 
Isaura  to  become  his  wife  and  accompany  him  to 
Paris.  He  traces  with  enthusiasm  the  happy  life  they 
shall  pass  together.  Isaura's  delight  is  damped  :  she 
cannot  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  the  White  House ! 
"  Why  ? — is  she  not  alone — an  orphan  ? — Has  she  re- 
lations living?" — No;  but  still  she  cannot  leave  the 
White  House ;  nor  can  she  explain  the  reason.  Her 
tenderness  and  the  frankness  of  her  manner,  in  spite 
of  this  mystery,  convince  Edward  of  her  honest  affec- 
tion. They  part,  secure  at  least  of  iteeing  each  other 
on  the  morrow.  On  his  return  to  the  chateau  Edward 
encounten  de  Marcey.  Indignant  at  his  treachery,  en- 
raged with  jealousy,  Alfred  bitterly  reproaches  him, 
and  without  listening  to  his  defence  challenges  him  on 
the  spot.  Edward  bethinks  himself  of  his  own  happi- 
ness  and  of  Alfred's  disappointment,  and  reminds  Alfred 
of  their  friendship.  "Friendship!"  cried  de  Marcey, 
"  I  no  longer  believe  in  yours."  "  Alfred,  I  have  but 
one  thing  to  say."  Alfred,  surprised,  confesses  that 
his  ovm  intentions  were  not  so  serious,  and  frankly 
gives  up  the  contest  to  his  friend. 

Edward  now  passed  every  morning  alone  vrith 
Isaunu  He  would  sometimes  press  her  to  become  his 
wife ;  but  she  always  urged  the  necessity  of  delay.  His 
jealousy  was  at  length  excited.  He  wat<±ed  her  some- 
times after  he  had  parted  from  her.  She  was  the 
whole  time  alone ;  nor  attempted  to  go  to  the  White 
House ;  if  she  turned  her  eyes  that  vmy  her  counte- 
nance was  instantly  saddened.  One  day,  after  he  had 
taken  leave  of  her,  he  proceeded  to  the  White  House. 
It  was  a  stormy  September  day,  ana  he  knew  Isaura 
would  be  confined  to  the  cottage.  A  gap  in  the  high 
wall  admits  him  to  the  garden.  At  every  step  his  feet 
are  entangled  in  the  weeds  and  branches  that  overgrow 
the  paths.  All  is  gloomy  and  silent.  He  gets  through 
a  window  into  the  house.  It  is  furnished ;  he  sees  a 
library,  the  source  of  Isaura's  reading;  and  on  the 
table  diere  are  pistols.  But  there  is  no  appearance  of 
living  thing  within  the  walls ;  all  is  deserted.  He  has 
discovered  nothing. 

One  night  M.  de  la  Eodie  Noire's  whole  household  are 
aroused  with  the  alarming  announcement  that  there  is 
an  apparition  in  the  castle ; — a  light  has  been  seen  in  an 


old  and  uninhabited  tower.    While  Edward  remains  to 
secure  the  safety  of  the  terrified  ladies,  for  there  are  vi- 
sitore  in  the  chateau,  Alfred  undertakes  to  dislodge  the 
apparition.     He  goes,  and  returns  somewhat  graver; 
but  alleges  that  the  alarm  was  in  every  respect  ground- 
less, and  the  household  return  to  their  respective  beds. 
Alfred  had  not  told  precisely  the  fact ;  there  had  been 
a  light  in  the  tower,  and  on  entering  the  top  room  in  the 
old  tower  he  had  found  the  same  old  man  who  had 
offered  himself  as  a  guide  at  the  inn  at  Clermont — 
Ferrand,  when  they  first  came  to  Auvergne.    They 
had  ofte»met  him  in  their  walks  since,  and  found  him 
to  be  fierce,  sarcastic,  misanthropical;  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  blackguardism  and  philosophy ;   next  kin  to  a 
beggar,  but  refusing  all  assistance ;   he  called  himself 
the  vagabond.    He  had  once  sneered  at  de  Marcey's 
allowing  Edward  to  continue  his  visits  to  Isaura  alone 
for  he  had  perceived  and  watched  their  movemenU  in 
that  quarter ;  and  had  even  offered  to  carry  her  off 
for  him.    Alfred  indignantly  repulsed  him.    He  now 
came  to  tell  de  Marcey  that  the  young  girl  they  so 
much  admired  had  already  a  lover ;  that   a  light  had 
been  that  night  shown  in  the  windows  of  the  White 
House;   that  upon  perceiving  it  Isaura  immediately 
vrent  there  and  was  received  in  the  arms  of  a  man.    A 
full  hour  eliqised  before  she  returned  to  her  own  cot- 
tage. 

The  following  day  being  devoted  to  Robineau's  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour,  a  most  poor 
marquis,  Edvrard  vras  obliged  to  refrain  from  seeing 
Isaura.  Next  morning  he  rose  full  early  and  hastened 
to  repay  himself  for  the  self-denial  he  had  practised. 

Isaure  did  not  shew  her  accustomed  delight  at  seeing 
him.  She  is  pale  and  sad.  Edward  enquires  the 
cause  of  her  chagrin ;  vrith  tender  sorrow  she  tells 
him  that  she  shall  always  love  him ;  but  that  he  must 
forget  her ; — she  had  been  forbidden  to  see  him  more. 
"Ah,  who  has  said  this  t  could  I  but  find  the  person"— 
"  No"  cried  Isaura  with  terror,  "  you  must  not  ev6ft 
seek  him."  "Him! — ^Isaura  you  betray  yourself  I 
who  then  is  this  man  ?  What  right  has  he  over  you?*» 
Isaura  does  not  know  heraelf.  She  only  knows  that 
she  owes  every  thing  to  him ;  even  her  support  vrith 
the  peasants  who  appeared  to  the  world  to  have 
adopted  her.  Edvrard  rushes  from  her  in  despair, 
leaving  her  hardly  less  miserable,  though  more  resigned. 
Edward  communicated  his  unhappiness  to  Alfred  de 
Marcey,  who  told  him  of  the  vagabond's  communics- 
tion.  They  determine  to  unravel  the  mystery,  and  set 
out  at  night  to  watch.  They  see  Isaura  leave  her 
house; — she  is  received  at  the  White  House, — by 
Alfred's  father,  the  Marquis  de  Marcey!  Edward's 
plans  of  vengeance  upon  his  rival  fall  to  the  ground.. 
Alfr^  now  exerts  himself  to  remove  his  friend  from 
the  scene  of  his  troubles,  and  to  that  end  they  take 
leave  of  the  newly  married  de  la  Roche  Noire,  who  has 
already  began  to  give  up  his  independance  to  his  high- 
bom  wife.  Edward  cannot  resist  taking  a  last  look  at 
Isaura,  and  they  seek  the  cottage.  All  is  still.  They 
enter.  Vaillant  is  stretched  at  length  in  the  courts 
bathed  in  his  blood.  Isaura  is  not  to  be  seen  I  In 
the  immediate  search  after  her,  they  encounter,  vrith 
mutual  surprise,  the  Marquis  de  Marcey  ;  who  relates 
the  poor  girl's  history  to  them.  The  Marquis  had 
married  twice.  His  second  wife  married  him  solely 
from  obedience  to  her  father.  On  their  wedding-night» 
she  attempted  her  own  life,  but  was  saved  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Marquis.  She  then  informed  him,  though 
almost  distracted  with  grief  and  shame,  that  she  had 
been  attached  to  another,  the  Chevalier  de  Lavigny  ; 
but  that  her  father,  discovering  the  attachment,  and 
disapproving  of  the  dissolute  habits  of  Lavigny,  had 
dismissed  him,  and  forbidden  his  daughter  to  see  him 
again;  not  however  before  the  libertine  had  effected 
her  ruin.  The  Marquis  consoled  his  unfortunate 
young  vrife  the  best  he  could,  and  promised  to  be  to 
her  a  tender  brother.  He  immediately  took  her  to 
Italy,  where  she  gave  birth  to  Isaura.  On  their  return 
to  France,  he  put  the  child  under  the  care  of  Sarpiotte, 
at  the  same  time  buying  the  White  House.  A  few 
years  after  his  grateful  wife  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and 
ever  since  then  he  had  continued  to  come  down  from 
time  to  time  to  see  her  child ;  but  always  secretly, 
making  the  White  House  his  abode.  Even  Isaura  knew 
not  her  own  history.  Lately  he  had  observed  her 
changed  in  manner.  He  questioned  her,  and  heard 
how  she  loved  **  Edward.**  He  knew  not  who  this 
Edward  vras,  nor  his  friend.  He  could  only  gather 
from  her  description  that  they  appeared  to  be  young 
men  of  £uhion ;  and,  if  so,  he  fbmd  for  her  happiness : 
and  thus  had  desired  her  to  break  off  the  connexion,  ere 
it  should  be  too  late.  ' 

Edward,  in  spite  of  the  misfortune  of  her  birth,  was 
as  anxious  as  ever  to  obtain  the  good,  lovely,  and  inno- 
cent Isaura  for  his  wife.  The  Marquis  was  rejoiced  in 
her  having  gained  so  true  a  heart ;  for  he  had  long 
known  Beaumont  as  his  son's  most  estimable  friend ; 
and  Alfred  desired  nothing  better  than  to  love  and  be 
loved  as  the  brother  of  both.  The  firat  step  was  to 
seek  the  lost  treasure;  and  th^y  all  united  in  th? 
search.  Their  suspicions,  directed  by  Alfred,  lighted 
on  the  vagabond.  For  some  time  they  sought  far  and 
near,  in  vain.  At  length  Vaillant,  recovered  from  his 
wounds,  aided  them  in  his  search.  He  leads  them  to 
a  hut  they  had  visited  before. 

Alfred's  suspicions  were  not  untrue.  The  vagabond 
had  entered  Isaura's  unguarded  cottage,  and  obliged 
her  to  depart  with  him.  He  carried  her  to  a  hut  in  a 
lonely  place,  among  rteep  places,  behhid  which  was 
constructed  an  excavation  in  the  hill,  with  a  private 
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entrance,  with  no  other  opening  hut  to  the  sky.  Here 
Iftaura  remained  for  many  a  weary  day.  Her  kmg 
delayed  hopes  were  suddenly  rcvired ;  she  hears  Vail- 
lant*s  hark  ;  and  now  voices  are  calling  to  the  inmates 
to  open  the  hut.  The  Vagabond  enters  the  excavation, 
a  sword  in  his  hand.  There  is  no  hope  that  he  can  fly 
with  Isaura,  or  evade  the  sagacity  of  her  faithfiil  dog. 
He  determines  to  take  her  life.  Her  prayers  are  of  no 
avail,  he  aims  a  fatal  blow ;  but  a  hard  substance  in 
her  bosom  lecelTes  the  blow.  It  is  a  miniaiore  of  htat 
mother,  which  is  driven  from  its  gentle  resting-ptace  by 
%e  violence.  The  vagabond  ttarts.  "  Who  is  this  T  *• 
"  My  mother,"  said  the  terrified  girl.    "  Your  mother! 

Adila !   then  you  are **     He  seemed  paralyzod. 

£re  he  recovered  his  self-possession,  the  three  friends 
enter  tlie  cave.  The  vagabond  received  a  iktal  wound 
fhjm  the  hand  of  Alfred,  he  fell,  and,  expiring,  con- 
fessed that  he  had  taken  Isaura  for  the  Marquis's  mis- 
tress ;  and  that  his  persecution  of  her  he  had  meant 
for  retribution,  for  he  was— Lttvigny,  her  mother^ 
unworthy  lover. 

Isaura  was  insensible  to  the  horror  of  her  situation, 
for  she  had  fainted  when  the  entrance  of  her  friendi 
had  assured  her  safety.  Her  fitther's  degradation  was 
kept  from  her :  the  dying  Lavigny  himelf  requested 
that  she  might  not  be  taught  to  consider  her  ftither, 
and  the  worst  enemy  her  innocence  had  had,  as  the 
same.  The  friends  carefuDy  convejwd  her  to  the 
White  House.  Here  she  recovered,  and  waa  waited  to 
her  loving  Edward,  and  has  lived  since  among  the  dear 
friends,  whom  misfortune  had  taught  to  appreciate  her 
unvaryhig  sweetneae. 

Robineau,  three  years  after  these  events,  abandoning 
eastle,  wife,  name,  and  all  his  grand  schemes,  came  up 
to  Auis  with  the  wreck  of  his  fortune.  The  last  we 
hear  of  him  is  that  Alfred,  who  was  married,  still  wel- 
i*omed  htm  as  cordially  as  ever  to  his  house,  and  had 
promised  to  procure  him  a  clerkship,  better  than  the 
one  he  had  lost 


APWjacATifnr  or  steam 
puspeflBS. 


TO   VARIOUS 


[From  Mr.  Alderson's  Prire  Essay  (just  publiriied), 
on  the  Nature  €md  JppUcaHon  qf  Stetmi;  a  treatise 
eontaming  sdentiflc  knowledge  with  populu  explana- 
tion, and  illustrated  by  nineteen  lithographic  plates.] 

Stbam  is  used  for  wanning  rooms,  nianufactoiics, 
and  public  institutions,  of  an  ordinary  temperataxe ; 
hot-houses,  fordng-honses,  and  woollen,  doth,  cotton, 
and  other  drying  houses,  of  a  very  high  temperature. 

From  the  fadlity  afiorded  of  varymg  the  bead  of 
iteam  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  wei^t  upon 
the  safety  valve,  it  is  now  generally  used  in  chemical 
operations,  which  require  an  exact  and  certain  degree 
of  heat  steadily  exerted,  and  has  almost  superseded  the 
use  of  the  sand-bath,^  ao  frequently  mentioned  in 
vorka  on  chemistry. 

It  is  used  for  the  boiling  of  salt,  several  patents 
having  been  taken  out  for  the  peculiar  modes  of  apply- 
ing it;  and  immense  salt-works  are  erected,  both  here, 
in  England,  and  on  the  continent,  carried  on  entirely 
by  steam. 

In  the  manufacturing  or  refining  of  soger  it  is  a«ao 
extensively  empk>yed,  and  patents  are  taken  out  for 
different  inodes  of  nsing  it. 

It  ia  also  in  request  for  steaming  wood,  prevbns  to 
its  beii^  used  by  coach  and  cabinet  makers,  ship- 
builders, &c.,  in  order  to  soften  its  fibres,  and  fiictlitate 
the  bending  of  it  to  the  required  form. 

Patents  have  been  taken  ont  for  waslMng  by  steam, 
kut  •»  **tke  women  fowk  emma  be  fash*t  ice^it,**  the 
ingenioas  and  well  meaning  inventors  ate,  we  bdieve, 
seldom  applied  to  for  licenses,  and  certainly  have  no 
ground  of  complaint  for  infringement  of  patent  right. 

In' agriculture  it  is  used  chiefly  for  boiling,  on  a 
large  scale,  potatoes,  turnips^  &c.,  and  the  same  for 
domestic  purposes  on  a  small  scale^as  also  forwanMBg 
baths  and  cooking. 

It  is  also  used  for  destroying  those  noxious  vermin 
called  bugs,  and  for  hatching  chickens ;  destroying  lifo 
by  its  intense  heat  in  the  one  instance,  and  producing 
it  in  thie  other  by  its  gentle  and  continued  warmth*. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Stcara  has  b^n  successfully  and  exteasWely  em« 
nloyed  for  extioguMhing  that  element  from  wncnoe  ift 
derives  iu  power,  namely  fire.  Bwt  although  it  i« 
stated  by  some  that  when  supplied  in  large  quantitieA, 
where  there  is  no  current  of  air,  it  ia  of  itietf  sitfkient. 
to  extinguish  conflagration,  yet  the  most  common 
mode  is  by  applying  its  mechanical  power  to  the  work- 
ing of  a  force- water-pump.  This  may  be  done  to  great 
advantage  in  any  place  where  there  is  already  a  powu 
erfui  engine  in  use  for  driving  machinery,  as  an  air 
vessel  can  be  fixed  in  a  tower  m  a  central  situation  in 
the  yard,  and  connected  by  pipes  with  the  pump  of 
the  engine.  A  play-pipe  shquld  be  fixed  on  the  top  of 
the  tower,  connected  to  the  air  vesael  with  an  univeiw 
sal  joint,  which  would  conunand  all  adjacent  buildings. 
This  is  done  in  the  flax  manvi£ictory  of  Mesars.  Mar* 
)baU  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  and  at  many  other  places  in 
^e  neighbourhood;  and  we  have  b«en  informed  by 
arsons  who  have  seen  it  tried,  that  its  action  is  so 
>ffective  as  to  make  the  ^ected  itieam  of  water  break 
the  glass  of  the  windows. 

It  is  a  desideratum  to  apply  this  active  and  powerful 


agent  to  the  oommon  ftre  cnginea»  and  th)»  has  been 
successfhtty  attempted  by  Messrs.  InMhvnute  and 
Ericson. 

The  machine  is  ahnost  a^  small  and  compact,  and 
when  properly  made  newiy  as  manageable  as  the  torn 
mon  fire-engine,  with  the  advantage,  that  as  aoon  aa 
the  steam  is  up,  it  never  flags  or  tires.  H  eonsista  of 
a  boiler  fixed  on  wheels,  vrith  springs  similar  to  a 
steam  carriage,  and  a  working  cylinder  and  piston, 
which  by  a  crank  of  one  or  more  throws  works  the 
required  number  of  pnmpe.  An  ahr  vessel  ia  necessary 
to  keep  up  an  equable  stream  of  vrater  from  the  plmy- 
pipe :  hose,  buckets,  ftc.,  are  wanted  as  in  the  oonunon 
endne. 

To  protect  the  immense  warehonaes  and  other  pro- 
perty on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  and  about  London, 
a  fire  engine  en  the  common  construction  is  fixed  in  a 
wherry,  to  be  rowed  where  wanted,  and  worked  by 
hand,  thus  constituting  a  fioating  fire  engine. 
#  •  •  •  • 

For  coQlking  steam  is  much  uaed,  and  partieuleriy  in 
large  establishments ;  almost  all  the  large  taverns  and 
the  pubhe  halls  of  the  city  companies  are  provided 
with  a  steam  cooking  apparatus.  A  pipe  conveys  the 
steam  along  a  sort  of  sideboard,  upon  wych  is  placed, 
in  properly  constracted  cMies  of  tin,  the  food  hitended 
to  he  cooked.  Branch  pipes  of  smaR  diameter  go 
from  the  steam  pipe  into  the  several  tin  dishes,  vrith  a 
eock  to  each  to  enable  the  cook  or  attendant  to  shut 
off  the  steam.  A  cock  is  also  left  in  the  steam  cooking 
vessel,  to  let  off  the  waste  steam.  These  vessds  are 
sometimes  made  double  and  sometimea  single,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  food  to  be  cooked.  The  double 
ones  answer  for  roast,  the  steam  being  contained 
between  the  two  dishes,  the  other  for  boiled. 

A  syphon  is  applied  to  the  end  of  the  main  steam- 
pipe  to  get  the  proper  degree  of  pressure,  in  the  same 
vray  as  already  described  in  the  steam  warming  appa- 
ratus. 

Patents  have  been  taken  out  for  ship's  hearths  for 
cooking  by  steam,  and  at  the  same  time  rendering  salt- 
vrater  quite  fresh ;  the  latter  process  is  the  same  as 
that  already  described  for  making  salt,  excepting  that 
here  the  evaporated  water  is  the  valuable  commodity, 
and  the  salt  the  refuse.  In  this  operation  the  steam 
is  condensed  as  it  rises  and  collected  in  vessels  for 
the  use  of  t&e  ship,  bdng  the  same  process  nearly  as 
distillation.  A  ship's  company  need  never  run  short 
of  fresh  water,  so  long  as  they  retain  a  large  kettle  and 
the  means  of  making  a  fire.  The  sea-water  being  put  in 
the  kettle  and  pfaiced  upon  the  fire,  as  soon  as  the 
steam  issues  out  of  the  spout  wet  cloths  are  applied 
around  it,  which  condensing  the  vapour  as  it  arises,  it 
assumes  its  original  form  of  water,  but  quite  freed 
from  its  saline  qualities.  An  apparatus  on  this  prin- 
dple  neatly  and  prop^y  constructed,  and  combined 
with  the  cooking  apparatus  already  described,  but  ren- 
dered more  compact  and  portable  by  piling  the  tin 
dishes  upon  each  other,  the  lower  one  bdng  inserted 
in  the  lid  of  the  boiler  forms  what  is  called  the  Tatent 
Ship's  Hearth.'* 

Ibr  destroying  vermin  a  portabte  boiler  is  made 
similar  to  Papen's  digester,  fixed  upon  a  chaflfing  dish 
of  charcoal.  The  spout  should  have  a  small  tube 
attached  by  an  universal  joint,  so  that  it  can  be  turned 
in  any  direction.  When  the  steam  is  raised  of  a  high 
temperature,  the  spout  should  be  applied  to  the  crevi- 
ces or  other  places  containing  the  vermin,  whidi  by 
its  action  it  instantly  destroys. 

Tor  hatching  chickens  the  eggs  are  placed  in  regular 
order  similar  to  the  manner  in  whidi  the  parent  bird 
places  them  for  incubation.  The  place  in  which  ttiey 
are  deposited  iA  then  warmed  by  steam,  conveyed  in 
pipes,  backwards  and  forwards,  through  the  place  of 
deposit,  great  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  place  of  an 
equal  temperature  of  9€^  Fahrenheit  or  S2*  R^umer; 
for  at  lower  temperatures  the  living  principle  appears 
to  become  torpid  and  unable  to  assimilate  the  nourish- 
ment provided  for  developing  the  embryo.  The  eggs 
should  not  be  laid  upon  ttk  bare  floor  of  the  oven,  but 
upon  a  mat,  or  bed  of  flax,  or  other  non-conducting 
material. 


TBS     mECKIUkTORS.' 

*'  Regulators"  is  a  very  gentle  and  jndicioua  wordl 

The  utmost  urtanitv  '>t' vHYitarlaaisin  la  in  it.  The 
gentkmov  howetec^  thua  Amgnated  Mr  the  presenc 
iMtanee,  have  a  trick  of  regulMting  people,  net  mtpely 
with  advice  and  remonstrance,  and  other  sphitual 
modes  of  ruling,  but  with  good  bodily  applications  of 
twigs  and  stinging  nettles ;  and  if  these  fiaH  Ui  ng«»- 
lating  tlie  patient,  a  riAe-baU  is  admtnisteTCd. 

The  passkge  is  taken  from  Mt-.  Audubon's  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  work,  entitled  "  Ormthoiogical 
Btogre^ff^f, — a  production  whicA  has  but  jnat  been  pat 
into  our  hasidB,  but  vrith  which  we  purpose  ts  make 
both  ourselves  and  our  readers  as  well  acquainted  as 
iQvers  of  nature  ought  to  be. 

"The  poptdation  of  many  parts  oTABwricn  te  de- 
rived from,  thfi  leAise  oi  every  other  Gonntry.  I  hope 
I  shall  elsewhere  prove  to  you,  kind  rouler,  that  even 
in  this  we  have  rsasen  to  ftiel  n  otrtnn  degree  of  pride, 
anfre  often  see  our  vramt  dentssns  becoming  gradually 


freed  from  :irrMr,  and  at  length  changing  to  \ 
resnoetabte  citizens.  The  meat  depraved  of 
emigrants  are  forced  to  retreat  ftuther  and  farther  from 
the  society  of  the  virtneus,  the  restraints  imposed  by 
which  t^  find  hMonpatilite  with  their  habita  and  the 
g^ntiflcation  of  their  unbridled  passions.  On  the  ««<» 
treme  verge  of  eiviliiation,  however,  their  evtt  propen** 
sMss  find  move  fwte  soope,  and  the  drmd  of  pwiish* 
ment  for  their  deeds,  or  tiw  infliction  of  that  puniah- 
ment,  ars  the  only  means  that  pwve  efftcteai  in  re*^ 
forming  them. 

In  those  remote  parts,  no  sooner  is  it  disoofwered  that 
an  faKiividual  has  conducted  himself  in  a  notocio«ygr 
vMous  manner,  or  has  committed  some  oi^trage  upon 
society,  than  a  concteve  of  the  honest  citiiens  takee 
phtee,  for  the  purpose  of  investigatmg  the  case,  with  n 
rigour  without  which  no  good  remit  could  be  expected 
These  honest  dtiaenB,  setectad  from  among  the  most 
respectable  persons  in  the  district,  and  vested  with 
powers  suited  to  the  neeesaity  of  preaewing  order  on 
the  frontiers,  are  named  Reguiatmt,  llie  accuaed  per^ 
son  is  arrested,  his  conduct  laid  open,  and  if  he  is 
found  guilty  of  a  fiorst  crime,  he  is  vramed  to  leave  the 
country,  and  go  tether  frnin  society,  vrithin  an  ajH 
pointed  time.  Should  the  individual  prove  so  mllowi 
as  to  disregard  the  sentence,  and  remain  in  the  saaae 
neighbourhood,  to  commit  mm  Crimea,  then  wo  be  tn 
him ;  for  the  RegulatorSk  after  peofving  him  guilty  a 
second  time,  pass  and  execute  a  sentenock  which,  if 
not  enough  to  make  him  perish  under  the  infliction*  is 
at  least  for  ever  impressed  upon  his  memory.  Tte 
punishment  inflicted  is  generally  a  severe  casdgatiDn, 
and  the  destruction  by  fire  of  his  cabin.  Sometime^ 
In  cases  of  reiterated  theft  or  muider,  death  is  con- 
sidered necessary ;  and,  in  some  instajM*es,  delinquents 
of  the  vrorst  species  have  been  shot,  after  vriiioh  thefar 
hf^ads  have  been  stuck  on  poles,  to  deter  othen  frmn 
following  their  example.  I  shall  ghre  you  an  aeeouMt 
of  one  of  these  desperadoes,  as  I  reooved  it  ftt)m  a  pes- 
son  who  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  him  to 
punishment. 

The  name  of  Mason  is  stiU  ftuniliar  to  many  of  the 
navigators  of  the  Lower  Ohio  and  MisnssippL  Bf 
dmt  of  industry  in  bad  deeds  he  became  a  natoiieue 
horse-stealer,  fonned  a  line  of  woithlem  assorisNs 
from  the  eastern  parts  of  Virginia  (a  State  greatly  cele- 
brated for  its  fine  breed  of  horses)  te  New  Orleans,  and 
had  a  settlement  on  Wolf  Island,  not  far  from  the  cds- 
flnence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississipi,  from  which  he  imued 
to  stop  the  flat-boats,  and  rifle  them  of  such  provistons 
and  other  articles  as  he  and  his  party  needed.  His 
depredations  became  the  talk  of  the  whole  Western 
Country ;  and  to  pass  Wolf  Island  vraa  not  less  to  he 
dreaded  than  to  anchor  under  the  waUs  of  Algiers. 
The  horses,  the  negroes,  and  the  cargoes,  his  gang  cai- 
ried  off  and  sold*.  At  last,  a  body  of  Regulators  un- 
dertook, at  great  peril,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  oonotry, 
to  bring  tiie  villain  to  pnnishment. 

Mason  vras  as  cutming  and  watchful  as  he  was 
active  and  daring.  Many  of  his  haunts  were  sncoeas- 
ively  found  out  and  searched,  but  the  nnmeroua  apies 
in  his  employ  enabled  him  to  escape  in  time.  Oncday 
however,  as  he  was  ridmg  a  beautifiil  hone  m  the 
vroods,  he  was  met  by  one  of  the  Regulators,  who  im- 
mediately recognised  him,  but  passed  him  aa  if  an  uttsr 
stranger.  Mason,  not  dreaming  of  dMigsr,  punued  bis 
way  leisurdy,  as  if  he  had  met  no  one.  But  he  was 
dogged  by  the  Regulator,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
proved  fktal  to  him.  At  dusk,  Mason  having  reached 
the  lowest  part  of  a  ravine,  no  doubt  vreH  known  to 
him,  hoppled  (tied  together  the  fore-legs  of)  his  stokn 
horse,  to  enable  it  to  feed  during  the  ni^  without 
chance  of  straying  flsr,  and  concealed  himself  in  a 
hoHow  log  to  sp«kl  the  night.  The  plan  was  good, 
but  proved  his  rain 

The  Regulator,  vpho  knew  every  hill  and  hollow  of  the 
vroods,  marked  the  place  and  the  fog  with  the  e>-e  o. 
an  experienced  hunter,  and  as  he  remacked  that  Maaen 
vras  most  eflttcientfy  armed,  he  galloped  off  tor  the 
nearest  house,  where  he  knew  he  shouM  find  assistance. 
This  was  ensily  procured,  asid  «ie  party  proceeded  te 
the  spot.  Mason,  on  being  attacked,  defended  himactf 
vrith  desperate  valour;  and  as  it  proved  impossible  te 
secure  him  alive,  he  was  brought  to  the  gsoond  with  a 
rifle  bUl.  His  head  waecut  off;  and  stuck  en  the  end 
of  a  broken  branch  of  a  tree,  by  the  nearest  road  Xb  the 
place  where  the  aifray  happened.  The  gang  soon  dis- 
persed, iit  consequence  of  the  loss  of  their  leader*  and 
this  inflictfon  of  merited  punishment  pcovcd  beneOtial 
indeterriBfi*  others  from  following  a  similas  pfuthitery 
lifr. 

The  punishment  fa^  castigation  is  performed  in  the 
fi)ltowing  manner.  The  individual  convicted  of  an 
ofldKe  is  led  to  seme  remote  part  of  the  weeds, 
mider  the  escort  of  sometinies  forty  or  fifty  Regular 
tors.  When  arrived  at  the  chosen  spot,  the  criminal 
is  made  €ut  to  a  tret^  and  a  few  of  the  Rcgulatora 
remain  with  him,  whilst  the  rest  sceur  the  forest,  to 
aseuro  t  emaehres  that  no  strangeiB  are  vrithin  reach, 
after  which  they  form  an  extensive  ring,  arranghig 
themselves  on  their  horses*  well  armed  with  riflea 
and  pistols,  at  equal  distances  and  in  each  other'a 
si|^  At  a  given  sigmd  that  "  all's  ready,"  those 
a^ut[the  culprit,  having  provided  themselves  with 
young'  twigs  of  hickory,  adbninister  the  number  of 
lashes  inrescribed  by  the  sentence,  untie  the  sufferer, 
and  order  Inm  to  leave  the  country  immediately. 

One  of  these  caetigations  which  took  place  more 
within  my  imssediata  knowledge,  was  performed  on  a 
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'fcHuw  who  "WHS  netthcr  a  thief  nor  a  murderer,  but 
who  had  misbehaved  otherwise  sufficiently  to  bring 
himself  under  the  sentence  with  mitigation.  He  was 
taken  to  a  place  where  nettles  were  known  to  grow  in 
luxuriance,  completely  stripped,  and  so  lashed  with 
them,  that  although  not  materially  hurt,  he  took  it  as 
a  hint  not  to  be  ne^ected,  left  the  country,  and  was 
never  again  heard  of  by  any  of  the  party  concerned. 

Prob^ly  at  the  moment  when  I  am  copying  these 
notes  respecting  the  early  laws  of  our  frontier  people, 
few  or  no  Regulating  Parties  exist,  the  terrible  exam- 
ples that  were  made  having  impressed  upon  the  new 
settlers  a  salutary  dread,  which  restrains  them  fnNBi 
the  commission  of  flagrant  crimes. 


PERBONAXi  AMBODOTB8  OF  BXTRMS. 

From  the  fifth  volmne  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  edition, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  series,  containing  the 
poet's  correspondence  with  the  original  publisher  of  hit 
songs.  It  makes  us  feel  no  end  of  our  admiration  of 
Bums's  disinterested  love  of  his  art,  and  his  most  gen« 
tlemanly  patience  with  the  publisher's  criticisms. 

^  Laddie;  lie  ntar  me/*  {says  he  in  one  of  his  letten, 
speaking  of  a  song)  must  lie  near  me  for  some  time.  I 
do  not  know  the  air ;  and  until  I  am  complete  mas- 
ter of  a  tune,  in  my  own  singing  (such  as  it  is),  I 
can  never  o)mpose  for  it.  My  way  is :  I  consider  the 
poetic  sentiment  correspondent  to  my  idea  of  the 
musical  expression ;  then  choose  my  theme ;  begin  one 
stanza — when  that  is  composed,  which  is  generally  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  business,  I  walk  out,  sit  down 
now  and  then,  look  out  for  objects  la  nature  round 
me,  that  are  in  unison  or  harmony  with  the  cogitations 
of  my  fancy,  and  workings  of  my  bosom ;  humming 
every  now  and  then  the  air,  with  the  verses  I  have 
framed.  When  I  feel  my  muse  beginning  to  jade,  I 
retire  to  the  solitary  fire-side  of  my  rtudy,  and  there 
commit  my  effusions  to  paper  j  swinging,  at  intervals, 
on  the  hind  legs  of  my  elbow-chair,  by  way  of  calling 
forth  my  own  critical  strictures,  as  my  pen  goes  on. 
Seriously,  this,  at  home,  is  abnost  invsmi^ly  my.w^. 
What  cursed  egotism !" 

It  was  modest  in  the  poet  to  say  that  this  was 
"  egotism;"  but  how  truly  the-reader  feels  that  it  was 
no  such  thing,  and  how  glad  we  should  have  been  of 
UMve  ftintOy  communications  ortne  aanre  sort. 

"  Dumfries  is  a  smaU  town ;  a  few  steps  carried 
Bums  to  green  lanes,  daisied  brae-sides,  and  quiet 
stream  banks.  Men  returning  from  labour  were  sure 
to  meet  him  **  all  under  the  light  of  the  moon,"  saun- 
tering forth  as  if  he  had  no  aim ;  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  his  hat  turned  up  a  little  behind  by  the  shortness 
of  his  neek,  and  noting  all,  yet  seeming  to  note  nothing. 
Yet  those  who  g©t  near  withcmt  being  seen,  might  hear 
him  humming  some  old  Scottish  air,  and  fitting  verses 
to  it." 

This  is  a  capital  portrait  in  action.  The  homely 
touch  of  the  hat  turned  up  behind  by  the  shortness  of 
the  neck,  lets  us  at  once  into  the  robustness  of  the 
po^s  friune,  and  his  freedom  from  coxcombry. 


A  FAIR    DBVIIi. 

(From  Miss  Isabel  Hill's  new  novel,  the  "Brother 
Tragedians,"^^  production  uniting  in  a  rare  degree 
the  most  reflective  feelhfig  with  a  charming  womanly 
Tindty,  though  h^nred  by  an  imperfect  traasplration  of 
the  iaMetO*  tikrough  an  caniberaooe  of  dialogue.) 

"  A  Gottmgen  stu(»ent  went  forth  at  night. 
To  meet  with  the  forest-haunting  sprite ; 
And  'first  rU  preach  to  it,  then  I'll  fight,* 

Quoth  this  erudite  Gottingen  student. 

His  book  and  his  sword  were  of  ponderous  size, 
For  the  Cktttkigen  atnient  was  bf«fe  and  wise— • 
At  least  in  his  own  remarkable  eyes^- 

A  handwne  pair— for  a  stodeol.. 

«*  Wisdom  and  weaKh  !*  to  hinwetf  he  sak^ 
*  My  mother  and  rather  are  long  since  dead, 
I  want  a  few  books,  a  new  coat,  and  a  bed* 

And  to  dhie  don*t  dis-grace  a  student. 

'"Thrice  have  I  draaflut  of  our  meeting  high. 
That  is,  this  bountiful  fiend  and  I, 
Who  am  holy  enoagh,  all  wiles  to  defy. 

That  can  tempt  a  temperate  student.' 

He  wandered  about    the  whole  of  the  nigh 
*Twas  unluckily  warm,  and  calm,  and  bright. 
So  the  fiend  a  symptom  he  saw  of  the  sprite- 
Adventurous  Gottingen  student : 

"Till  he  came  toa  castle,  that  frowned  firom  a  rock: 
Six  in  the  rooming  was  tolled  by  a  clock, 
And  answered  by  many  a  crowing  cock — 

'  Too  late  even  for  ghosts !'  sighed  the  student. 

"  But  by  him  that  inataat  a  form  there  floats. 
White  as  the  whitest  of  new  bank-notes. 
While  guinea-gold  rouleaux  4>f  curls  its  coata 

Half  hid  from  the  awe-stricken  •*i»^kyt^, 


"  Fancy  a  face  full  of  wit  and  lore. 
Full  of  all  that  philosophers  taught  of  yore. 
Save  Plato,  for  little  it  owod  to  his  store — 

'I'm  lost!*  thought  the  spell-bound  student 

''From  the  vision's  lip  flowed  a  silvery  voice. 
Chanting,  '  If  wisdom  and  wealth's  thy  choice. 
Take  me  into  the  bargain,  come  on  and  rejoice !' 

'It  rings  the  right  tune,'  mused  our  studient. 

"  *  Tho'  Landgraves  and  Counts  may  woo,'  sung  she, 
'  Not  my  cousin  the  Baron  can  rival -thee,'-^ 
'  What,  is  not  thy  cousin  a  demon  ?'  quoth  he ; 

'  The  d«vil  a  bit,  sir  Atadont' 

" 'I'm  t^e  orptian  htii^s  oC earthly •f(^. 
My  library  hundreds  of  tora^  doth  hold, 
I  will  yield  them  all  to  the  gay  and  bold  1' 

•  That's  me !'  cried  the  convert  student." 


TABXiB  TAXpX. 

The  Pet  of  the  Petticoats, — Our  Journal  is  not 
Aeatrical,  but  our  heart,  for  many  good  old  reasons,  is 
so ;  and  for  some  special  reasons,  in  addition  to  those 
general  ones,  we  cannot  but  express  a  wish,  that  as 
many  of  our  theatre-loving  readers  as  admire  a  natural 
actress  and  a  whole  heap  of  attractive  entertainments, 
will  go  to  Drury  Lane  to-morrow  to  see  the  piece 
above  mentioned,  with  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam  in  it.  It  is 
from  the  triad  and  hearty  pen  of  Mr,  Buckstone,  ^d 
founded  on  Cresset's  charming  mock-heroic  poem, 
recording  the  gallantries  of  the  Parrot  of  Nevers,  whom 
the  author,  by  a  very  natural  metamorphosis,  has  con- 
verted from  Poll  into  Paul, — a  little  human  rogue,^ 
instaad  of  one  witt  a  beak.  After  the  play,  there  is 
more  of  Mr.  Baroett's  musics  and  there  it  Mr.  Phillips's 
singing,  and  Mr.  Fitzwilliam's  (who  returns  for  the 
purpose,  after  an  absence  Of  several  years)  and  there  is 
-Monsieur  Alberts  dancing,  and  Mr.  Ducrow  with  hi^ 
horses ;  in  short,  all  sorts  of  gratifications  for  eye,  ear, 
and  inagination. 

Catching  is  not  keeping. — "  Here's  to  the  blessed 
memory  of  Redmond  O'Hanlon,"  cried  Titus,  drainiog 
a  bumper.  "  And  as  to  the  story,  did  you  ever  hear 
mention  made  of  one  Captain  Power  f  He  waa  another 
brave  boy,  and  quite  the  gentleman.  Nioely  he  turned 
the  tables  on  an  ensign  of  musqueteers,  that  came  out 
firom  Coik  to  seize  him.  You  shall  hear  how  it 
happened. 

"  This  ensign  had  received  intelligence  that  Power 
had  taken  up  his  quarters  at  a  small  inn,  on  the  road 
leading  from  KUworth,  and  being  anxious  to  finger  the 
reward  offered  for  his  apprehension^  set  out  with  a  file 
of  men.  It  was  growing  dusk  when  they  reached  the 
ina,  and  there,  surt  eoough,  waa  Power  drinkiqg) 
for  they  saw  him  through  a  window  with  his  bottle 
before  him,  lighting  his  pipe,  quite  comfortable.  '  Ha, 
ha,'  thinks  the  ensign,  ^my  boy,  I  have  you  safe 
enough  now,  but  knowing  his  man,  and  expecting  a 
devil  of  a  resistance,  if  he  attempted  to  lay  hands  on 
the  captain  by  force,  he  determined  to  resort  to  strata- 
gem ;  so,  entering  the  house,  just  as  if  he  were  on  a 
recruiting  party,  he  (the  ensign)  calls  loud  for  whiskey 
for  his  men,  and  a  bottle  of  port  for  himself,  and 
marches  into  the  room  where  Power  was  sitting,  who 
got  up  to  receive  him  very  politely.  Now,  whether 
the  captain  suspected  his  intentions  or  not  I  can't  say; 
at  all  events,  he  didn't  let  the  ensign  perceive  it ;  but 
took  his  wine  as  pleasantly  as  we  are  doing  now,  with 
no  suspicion  of  any  thing  in  our  heads — and  no  thoughts 
of  any  mischief  brewing." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Jack ;  "  I  understaod." 

"  Well,  the  bottle  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  Power 
rose  up  to  call  for  another,  when  the  ensign,  thinking 
it  time,  starts  to  his  feet,  presents  a  pistol  to  hit  head, 
and  commands  him  to  surrender.  . '  With  all  the  plaa- 
sure  in  life,'  replied  the  captain,  '  that  is,  when  you  can 
take  me ;  and  knocking  up  the  ensign's  arm,  so  that 
he  could  not  even  puU  his  trigger,  he  threw  himself 
upon  him,  efllectually  preventing  his  crying  out,  by 
stuffing  his  coat-pocket  into  his  mouth  ;  he  then  very 
coolly  proceeded  to  divest  the  ensign  of  his  grand  uni- 
form, and  taking  his  purse  and  sword,  and  military 
cloak,  tied  him  hand  and  foot,  and  telling  him  he  hoped 
ne  was  satisfied  with  his  reward,  walked  out  of  the 
room,  locking  the  door  on  tiie  other  side  unconcernedly 
after  him,  and  putting  the  k^  in  his  pocket.  The  men, 
who  wem  busy  with  their  whiikey  toddy,  seeing  their 
oftcer,  at  they  thought,  come  out  and  motion  them  to 
keep  still,  never  stirred  a  peg — but  suffered  Power  to 
get  clear  away,  without  so  much  as  a  question. — 
Roehcood, 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wi  wish  we  could  give  a  distinct  answer  to  every  one 
of  our  oorrespondents,  and  at  at  much  length  at  each 
could  desire ;  but  as  this  is  impossible,  and,  for  reasons 
which  they  themselves  would  approve  if  they  knew  the 
XTireumstancetf,  not  always  the  best  for  any  party,  we 
have  adopted  certain  rules  for  the  occasion,  which  we 
traat  wfll  not  be  thought  incompatible  with  due  con- 
sideration for  dl. 


To  such  correspondents  as  render  a  particular  atten- 
,  tion  a  matter  of  evident  justice  or  courtesy,  and  to  all 
such  as  request  it,  an  answer  will  be  given,  as  speedily 
as  the  nature  of  the  publication  will  allow.  But  it  ia 
hegged,  on  the  Editor's  part,  for  reasons' which  will  be 
obvious  to  the  considerate,  that  as  few  private  answers 
will  be  required  as  possible ;  and  no  time  is  at  present 
specified  for  the  answers,  because  we  do  not  yet  know 
how  long  before  the  date  of  publication  our  Journal 
may  be  forced  to  go  to  press.  But  we  undertake  to 
keep  nobody  waiting  longer  than  can  be  helped. 

CprreapoQdents,  who  are  noticed  only  by  their 
initials,  or  a  simple  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt 
of  their  ktUre,  will  conclude  that  we  think  it  all  they 
require. 

Letters  intended  foi  inser.ioa  or  extract,  will  receive 
notices  to  that  efiHect. 

And  should  no  notice  at  aU  be  given,  the  writers  will 
conclude,  either  that  we  think  they  do  not  desire 
any,  or  that  our  silence  arises  from  any  feeling  but  want 
of  courtesy,  or  (which  is  not  at  all  impossible,  and 
which  it  will  be  a  good- nature  towards  us  to  suppose) 
that  their  communications  have  not  come  to  hand. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  act  upon  these  rules  witti 
regard  to  letters  already  received ;  but  the  first  that 
presents  itself  extremely  puzzles  us,  particularly  as  it 
was  tho  prototype  of  a  heap  of  others.  It  is  the  one 
from  the  "  Son  of  an  Old  Friend."  He  will  see  how 
we  have,  at  least,  treasured  up  his  friendliness.  Wliat 
can  we  say  to  letters  so  very  kind,  so  very  flattering,  so 
tempting  to  one's  self-love  to  communicate,  and  yet  im- 
possible for  any  reasonable  degree  of  modesty  to  shew  t 
And  yet  we  have,  truly,  an  honest  doubt  on  that 
matter  with  regard  to  some  of  them.  We  remember 
when  we  first  had  the  editorship  of  a  journal,  we 
thought  :t  a  fine  magnanimous  thing  to  suppress  every 
word  of  approbation  on  the  part  of  our  correspondents; 
but  as  we  grew  older,  and  less  self-satisfied,  we  dis- 
covered  that  there  were  two  parties  concerned  in  these 
matters,  instead  of  one,  and  that  there  might  be  a  sort 
of  modesty  prouder  than  pride,  or  if  you  will,  vainer 
than  vanity,  in  thus  treating  the  good  opinion  of  others. 
Besides,  the  general  encouragement  to  good-will  is  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of.  We  believe  that  when  the  corres- 
pondent in  these  instances  has  so  written  his  letter  as 
to  render  it  available  for  purposes  of  entertainment  or 
instruction  to  the  general  reader  (for  he  also  is  a  third, 
and  the  moat  important  party,  to  be  eonaidered)  the 
best  way  is  to  let  the  goodwill  have  its  pleasure,  and 
the  friendliness  be  openly  shewn  and  honoured, — 
always,  of  course,  with  due  consideration  to  quantity  as 
well  as  quality,  and  to  times  and  seasons.  In  short, 
the  social  spirit,  which  is  our  only  inspirer  on  any  oc- 
casions, must  be  our  warrant  and  excuse  on  these, 
whether  we  do  too  much  or  too  little.  We  shall  en- 
deavour strictly  to  make  it  our  arbiter.  But  we  will 
give  a  taste  of  these  puziling  but  most  delightful -letters, 
that  the  reader  may  see  how  natural  it  is  in  us  to  make 
use  of  both  of  those  epithets,  and  what  credit  we  really 
deserve  for  at  all  withholding  them  (for  we  are  resolved 
to  make  our  merit  out  somehow!)  The  passage  is 
from  the  communication  above-mentioned.  Who  tliQ 
writer  is,  we  know  not. 

"  Dear  Sir,  March  3. 

Wdcome,  thrice  welcome  back,  to  your  own  peculiar 
department  of  ovir  literature.  Much  has  been  done— 
and  much  more  attempted — since  your  secession  from 
the  editorial  throne ;  but  I  have  a  suspicion,  that  your 
place  still  has  lemaiaed  uBOCCupied  in  the  hearts  oi 
your  readers ;  every  man  has  kept  sacred  a  comer  at 
his  fire-side  for  the  all-loved  BurcheU.  What  agree- 
aUe  soir^  and  pleasant  jaunts  have  we  not  passed  and 
eii^ed  in  your  company  in  the  Indicator ;  what  de> 
ligl^  cha>.chatierif  in  the  Tatler !  And  we  ase  t« 
have  these  fine  times  again,  Sir  1  For  one,  I  thank 
you  ;  it  is  bravely  determined  on  your  part ;  may  the 
resolution  be  as  bravely  appredated.** 

Here  foUowi  a  passage  from  a  lady's  letter  (Gnselda) ; 
and  if  encouragtng  letters  from  male  correspondents 
are  sometimes  ^toxicating,  those  from  femaies  may  be 
allowed  iairiy  to  "  take  one  off  one's  legs : — ^' 

"  Dear  Quondam  IndicMtor, 

"That  whkli  I  have  ao  lo^  deaiied  b  at  length 
accomi^ished ;  I  mean  your  return  to  us  in  the  heb- 
domadal way,  which  in  by-gone  days  afforded  both 
pleasure  and  instruction  to  many  dides.  Fifteen 
years  since,  whc  n  sitting  at  thetea-tahle  with  your  paper, 
I  haive  imagined  myself  one,  living  in  the  "  Queen's 
time,  whose  taste  was  directed  and  conserved  by  «a 
Addison." 

We  shouM  he  ashamed  to  repeat  words  like  these^ 
if  it  were  not  a  greater  shame  to  be  ashamed  of  kind- 
ness #rom  any  body,  much  more  from  the  intelligent 
and  amiable.  But  we  must  give  this  lady's  letter  en- 
tire in  a  succeeding  number,  since  it  contains  matter 
of  general  import. 

The  reader  may  judge,  however,  fnmi  tkeae  4fgmi' 
mens  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  one's  way  through 
much  of  this  kindly  perplexity,  and  we  have  had  (thank 
our  stars)  a  great  deal  of  it  1  It  has  even  now,  on 
the  very  threshold  of  our  acknowledgments,  cut  us 
short,  and  forced  us  to  del^r  aU  our  answers  but  tuni, 
to  the  next  number.  We  wil  make  greater  despatch 
then. 
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'  NEW  AND  INTERESTING  WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

WILLIAM   KIDD,  14,   CHANDOS   STREET.   WEST   STRAND, 

SIMPKIN  and  MARSHALL,  STATIONERS'  HALL  COURT,  LONDON;   ADAM  aixi  CHARLES  BLACK,  EDINBURGH;   tlid  W.  F.  WAKBMAN,  DUBLIN. 


I. 

SUMMER    RAMBLES. 

The  foUowUig  (tht  011I7  earr$et "  Ouldw"  tstent;  are  now  nadj,  oorrectad  to  1684^  Vis.  :— 

"KIDD'S    PICTURESQUE    POCKET     COMPANIONS"    TO 


InLk  of  wight. 

SOrTHA.MPTON, 

WINCHESTEIt, 

LYMINGTON. 

BRIGHTON. 

WORTHING, 


BOGNOR, 

LITTLE  HAMPTON, 

LEWBS, 

HASTINGS, 

ST.  LEONARDS, 

EASTBOURNE, 


DOVER, 
HERNE  BAY, 
THE  NORE, 
GRAVESEND, 
SOUTHEND, 
SHEERNESS, 


MARGATE, 

RAMSGATE, 

BROADSTAIRS, 

TONBRIDGE, 

TONBRID6B  WELLS, 

LONDON  and  lu  ENVIRONS. 


RICHMOND. 
HAMPTON  COL'Ri, 
KINGSTON, 
UEGKNT'^  PARK. 
WINDSOR  CASTLE,  8st, 


*•*  The  cnpltnl  expended  on  tb«  prodaction  oftbeM  vnqHte  little  works.  It  not  far  short  of  Skvkn  Thousand  PotmDs;  bat,  from  the  very  liberal  rapport  received  from  the  public  at  Urgv,  t)i> 
the  proprietor  bM  iMucd  them  at  mlmott  at  low  m  vrict  at  U  tkev  tivrs  wttktmt  Eturawinn,  rUiey  contain,  however,  apwards  of  IfiOO,  from  the  peacll  of  O.  W.  BONNER  J  sad  they  have  now 
•--Hie  STANDARD  LIBRARY  VOLUMES.  ^       '  -^      '^  »K      ^ 


The  following  have  alto  been  poblithed  In  a  collect td/brm,  for  the  convenience  of  Traveller!  :— 

2. 

KIDD'S    PICTURESQUE   COMPANION  TO    TONBRIDGE   WELLS,    HASTINGS,    ST.  LEONARDS. 

EASTBOURNE,  ice.,  7».  «d.  bound. 
3. 

SOUTHAMPTON       AND       THE        ISLE       OF       WIGHT, 

handsomely  bound,  9s. 
4. 

BRIGHTON,    WORTHING,    BOGNOR,    LEWES,    AND    LITTLEH  A  M  PTON 

^  sewed,  4s.  6d.,  or  handsomely  bound,  6s. 

6. 

MARGATE,  RAMSGATE,   AND   BROADSTAIRS. 

120  Engravings,  6s.  bound. 
6. 

. THE  PRINCIPAL  WATERING-PLACES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  «  vols.  neaUy  bound,  1/.  8*.  6rf.;  or, 

handsomely  bound  In  morooeo,  gilt  edges,  U,  lOs.  6tf. 
*«*  Either  of  these  Volaraes  may  be  pnrchaied  separately.  "^ 
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TO  Tfl£   PUBMO. 

We  have  the  pteoiure  of  informing  the  venderi  of  thie 
Journal  m  town  and  country,  and  all  other  friends,  that 
mme  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  its  hour  of  pub- 
licaticn  are  now  removed,  and  that  they  can  have  it  in 
any  part  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  time  most  convenient 
to  them. 

Letters  and  Parcels  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Hooper,  No.  13,  Pall-Mall  East. 


A  PINOH   OF  8NUFF. 

CConcluded.J 

From  the  respect  which  we  shewed  in  our  last  to 
scented  snuflb,  and  firom  other  indications  which  will 
doubtless  have  escaped  us  in  our  ignorance  of  his 
art,  the  scientific  snuff  taker  will  have  concluded 
that  we  are  no  brother  of  the  box.  And  he  will  be 
right.  But  we  hope  we  only  give  the  greater  proof 
thereby  of  the  toleration  that  is  in  us,  and  our  wish 
not  to  think  ill  of  a  practice  merely  because  it  is  not 
our  own.  We  confess  we  are  inclined  to  a  charitable 
regard,  nay,  provided  it  be  handsomely  and  cleanly 
managed,  to  a  certain  respect  for  snuff-taking,  out  of 
diyers  considerations :  first,  as  already  noticed,  because 
it  helps  to  promote  good-will:  second,  because  we 
have  known  some  very  worthy  snuff-takers:  third, 
out  of  our  regard  for  the  snuff-taking  tiroes  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  the  wits  of  France :  and  last,  because  in 
the  benevolence,  and  imaginativeness,  and  exceeding 
width  of  our  philosophy  (which  fine  terms  we  apply  tb 
it  in  order  to  give  a  hJnt  to  those  who  might  consider 
it  a  weakness  and  superstition), — because  we  have  a 
certain  veneration  for  all  great  events  and  prevailing 
customs,  that  have  given  a  character  to  the  history  of 
society  in  the  course  of  ages.  It  would  be  hard  to  get 
OS  to  think  contemptuously  of  the  mummies  of  Egypt, 
of  the  ceremoniousness  of  the  Chinese,  of  the  betel- 
nut  of  the  Turks  and  Persians,  nay,  of  the  garlick  of 
the  South  of  Europe;  and  so  of  the  tea-drinking, 
coffee-drinking,  tobacco-smoking,  and  snuff-taking, 
which  have  come  to  us  trom  the  Eastern  and  American 
nations.  We  know  not  what  great  providential  uses 
there  might  be  in  such  customs ;  or  what  worse  or 
more  frivolous  things  they  prevent,  till  the  time  comes 
for  displacing  them.  "The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth  ;"  and  so  for  ought  we  know  doth  the  **  cloud" 
of  the  tobacco-pipe.  We  are  resolved,  for  our  parts, 
not  to  laugh  with  the  "  scomer,"  but  even  to  make 
merry  with  submission ;  nay,  to  undermine  (when  we 
feel  compelled  to  do  so)  with  absolute  tenderness  to 
the  thing  dilapidated.  Let  the  unphilosophic  lover  of 
tobacco  (if  there  be  such  a  person),  to  use  a  phrase  of 
his  own,  "  put  that  in  his  pipe,  and  smoke  it." 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  puzzles  us  in  the  history 
or  the  Indian  weed  and  its  pulverization ;  and  that  is, 
how  lovers,  and  ladies,  ever  came  to  take  snuff.  In 
England,  perhaps,  it  was  never  much  done  by  the  lat- 
ter, till  they  grew  too  old  to  be  "particular,"  or 
thought  themselves  too  sure  of  their  lovers ;  but  in 
France,  where  the  animal  spirits  think  less  of  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  inclination,  and  where  the  resolution  to 
please  and  be  pleased  is,  or  was,  of  a  fancy  less  nice 
and  more  accommodating,  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
ladies  in  the  time  of  the  Voltaires  and  Du  Chatelets 
ever  thought  themselves  either  too  old  to  love,  or  too 
young  to  take  snuff.  We  confess,  whether  it  is  from 
the  punctilios  of  a  colder  imagination,  or  the  perils  in- 
cidental to  a  wanner  one,  that  although  we  are  interested 
HI  comprehending  the  former  privilege,  we  never  could 


do  the  same  with  the  latter.  A  bridegroom  in  one  of 
the  periodical  essayists,  describing  bis  wife's  fondness 
for  rouge  and  carmine,  complains  that  he  can  never 
make  pure,  unsophisticated  way  to  her  cheek,  but  is 
obliged,  like  Pyramus  in  the  story,  to  kiss  through  a 
wall, — to  salute  throu^  a  crust  of  paint  and  washes : 

"  Wall,  vile  wall,  which  did  those  lovers  sunder." 

This  is  bad  enough  ;  and  considering  perhaps  a  due 
healthiness  of  skin,  worse ;  yet  the  ol:»iect  of  paint  is  to 
imitate  health  and  loveliness ;  the  wish  to  look  well 
is  in  it.  But  snuff  i — Turtle-doves  don't  take  snuff. 
A  kiss  is  surely  not  a  thing  to  be  "  sneezed  at." 

Fancy  two  lovers  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  or 
Louis  the  Fifteentl^  each  with  snuff-box  in  hand,  who 
have  just  come  to  an  explanation,  and  who  in  the 
hurry  of  their  spirits  have  unthinkingly  taken  a  pinch, 
just  at  the  instant  when  the  gentleman  is  going  to 
salute  the  lips  of  his  mistress.  He  does  so,  finds  his 
honest  love  as  frankly  returned,  and  is  in  the  act  of 
bringing  out  the  words,  "  Charming  creature,"  when  a 
sneeze  overtakes  him  I 

"  Cha  -  Cha  -  Cha  -  Charming  creature  I" 

What  a  situation  1  A  sneeze  I  O  Venus,  where  is 
such  a  thing  in  thy  list  ? 

The  lady,  on  her  side,  is  under  the  like  mal-apropos 
infiuence,  and  is  obliged  to  divide  one  of  the  sweetest 
of  all  bashful  and  loving  speeches,  with  the  shock  of 
the  sneeze  respondent  :— 

"  Oh,  Richard !    Sho  -  Sho  -  Sho  -  Should  you 
think  ill  of  me  for  this !" 

Imagine  it. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  sneeze  abstract. 
In  all  nations  it  seems  to  have  been  counted  of  great 
significance  and  worth  respectful  attention,  whether 
advising  us  of  good  or  ill.  Hence  the  "  God  bless  you," 
stiU  heard  among  us  when  people  sneeze;  and  th«' 
"  FeUdti"  (Good  luck  to  you)  of  the  Italians.  A 
Latin  poet,  in  one  of  his  most  charming  effusions, 
though  not,  we  conceive,  with  the  delicacy  of  a  Greek, 
even  makes  Cupid  sneeze  at  sight  of  the  happiness  of 
two  lovers : 

Hoc  et  dixit,  Amor,  sinistram  ut  ante, 
Dextram  stemuit  approbationem. 

Catullus. 

^  Love,  at  this  charming  speech  and  sight, 
Sneez'd  his  sanction  from  the  right. 

But  he  does  not  make  the  lovers  sneeze.  That  omen 
remained  for  the  lovers  of  the  snuff-box;  people 
more  social  than  nice. 

We  bitve  no  recollection  of  any  self-misgiving  in 
this  matter  on  the  part  of  the  male  sex,  during  the 
times  we  speak  of.  They  are  a  race,  who  have  ever 
thought  themselves  warranted  in  taking  liberties  which 
they  do  not  allow  their  gentler  friends ;  and  we  can- 
not call  tb  mind  any  passage  in  the  writings  of  the 
French  or  English  wits  in  former  days,  implying  the 
least  distrust  of  his  own  right,  and  propriety,  and 
charmingness  in  taking  snuff,  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  love.  The  "  beaux,"  marquisses,  men  of 
fashion.  Sir  Harry  Wildairs,  &c.  all  talk  of,  and  use, 
and  pique  themselves  on  their  snuff  boxes,  without 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  there  is  any  thing  in  them 
to  which  courtshvp  and  elegance  can  object ;  and  we 
suppose  this  is  the  case  still,  where  the  snuff-taker, 
though  young  in  age,  is  old  in  habit.  Yet  we  should 
doubt,  were  we  in  his  place.  He  cannot  be  certain 
how  many  women  may  have  refused  his  addresses  on 
that  single  account ;  nor,  if  he  marries,  to  what  secret 
sources  of  objection  it  may  give  rise.    To  be  clean  ia 


one  of  the  first  duties  at  all  times ;  to  be  the  revefse, 
or  to  risque  it,  in  the  least  avoidable  respect,  is  peril- 
ous in  the  eyes  of  that  passion,  which  of  all  others  is 
at  once  the  most  lavish  and  the  most  nicCj — ^which 
makes  the  greatest  allowance  for  all  that  belongs  to  it, 
and  the  least  for  whatever  is  cold  or  foreign,  or  im- 
plies a  coarse  security.  •  A  very  loving  nature,  how- 
ever, may  have  some  one  unlovely  habit,  which  a  wise 
parly  on  either  side  may  correct,  if  it  have  any  address. 
The  only  passage  which  we  remember  meetmg  with  in 
a  book,  in  which  this  license  assumed  by  the  male  sex 
is  touched  upon,  is  in  a  pleasant  comedy  translated 
firom  the  French  some  years  ago,  and  brought  upon 
the  stage  in  London — the  "  Green  Man."  Mr.  Jones, 
we  believe,  was  the  translator.  He  also  enacted  the 
part  of  the  lover,  and  very  pleasantly  he  did  it.  It 
was  one  of  his  best  performances.  Luckily  for  out 
present  purpose,  he  had  a  very  sweet  assistant,  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Blanchard,  a  young  actress  of  that  day, 
who  after  charming  the  town  with  the  sprightly  deli- 
cacy of  her  style,  and  with  a  face  better  than  hand- 
some, prematurely  quitted  it  to  their  great  regret, 
though,  we  believe  for  the  best  of  all  reasons.  In  the 
course  of  her  lover's  addresses,  this  lady  had  to  find 
fault  with  his  habit  of  snuff-taking,  and  she  did  it  with  a 
face  full  of  such  loving  and  fiattering  reason,  and  in  a. 
voice  also  so  truly  accordant  with  the  words  which  the 
author  had  put  into  her  mouth,  that  we  remembe< 
thinking  how  natural  it  was  for  the  gentleman  to  give 
up  the  point  as  he  did,  instantly,  and  to  pitch  the 
cause  of  offence  away  from  him,  with  the  exclamation, 
"  Ma  tabatiere,  adieu."  (Farewell,  snuff-box.)  Thus 
the  French,  who  were  the  greatest  sinners  in  this 
matter,  appear,  as  they  ought,  to  have  been  the  first 
reformers  of  it ;  and  openly  to  have  protested  against 
the  union  of  love  and  snuff-taking,  in  either  sex. 

We  merely  give  this  as  a  hint  to  certain  snuff-takers 
at  a  particular  time  of  life.  We  are  loth  to  interfere 
with  others,  till  we  can  find  a  substitute  for  the  excite- 
ment and  occupation  which  the  snuff-box  affords, 
fearing  that  we  should  steal  from  some  their  very 
powers  uf  reflection ;  from  some  their  good-temper,  or 
patience,  or  only  consolation ;  from  others  their  helps 
to  wit  and  good-fellowship.  Whenever  Gibbon  was 
going  to  say  a  good  thing,  it  vras  observed  that  he 
announced  it  by  a  complacent  tap  on  his  snuff-box. 
Life  might  have  been  a  gloomier  thing,  even  than 
it  was,  to  Dr.  Johnson,  if  he  had  not  enlivened  his 
views  of  it,  with  the  occasional  stimulus  of  a  pinch. 
Napoleon,  in  his  flight  from  Moscow,  was  observed  one 
day,  after  pulling  a  log  on  to  a  fire,  impatiently  seeking 
for  his  last  chance  of  a  consoling  thought,  and  he  found 
it  in  the  comer  of  his  snuff-box.  It  was  his  last 
pinch ;  and  most  imperatively  he  pinched  it !  digging 
it,  and  fetching  it  out  from  its  intrenchment.  Besides, 
we  have  a  regard  for  snuff-shops  and  their  proprietors, 
and  never  pass  Pontef  s,  or  Killpack's,  or  Turner's, 
without  wishing  well  to  the  companionable  people  that 
frequent  them,  and  thinking  of  the  most  agreeable 
periods  of  English  and  French  wit.  You  might  almost 
as  soon  divorce  the  idea  of  the  Popes,  Steeles,  and 
Voltaires,  from  their  wigs  and  caps,  as  from  their  snuff- 
boxes. Lady  Mary  Wcrt!ey  ^rok  snuff;  Madame  Du 
Socage  also,  no  doubt;  we  fear  even  the  charming 
Countess  of  Suffolk,  and  my  lady  Harvey.  Steele  in 
the  character  of  Bickerstaff,  speaking  of  his  half-sister. 
Miss  Jenny  Distaff,  who  was  a  blue-stocking  and  about 
to  be  married,  thinks  it  desirable  that  she  should  not 
continue  to  have  a  nose  "  all  over  snuff*'  in  future.  He 
seems,  in  consideration  of  her  books,  willing  to  com- 
promise with  a  reasonable   beginning.     Ladies  are 
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greatly  improyed  in  this  respect.  No  blue-stockings 
now-a-days,  we  suspect,  take  snuff,  that  have  any  pre-, 
tensions  to  youth  or  beauty.'  They  rather  chuse  to 
i^ize  the  visions  of  their  books,  and  vindicate  the 
united  claims  of  mind  and  person.  Sure  of  their 
pretensions,  they  even  disclaim  apy  pretence,  except 
that  of  wearing  stockings  like  other  people ;  to  prove 
which,  like  proper,  unaffected  women,  they  give  into 
the  fashion  of  short  petticoats,  philosoplucally  risquing 
the  chance  of  drawing  inferior  eyes  from  the  charms  of 
their  talk,  to  those  of  their  feet  and  ancles. 

In  the  battle  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Pope  makes  his 
heroine  Belinda  conquer  one  of  her  gallant  enemies  by 
cl\u eking  a  pinch  of  snuff  in  his  face ;  nor  does  he  tell 
us  tliat  she  borrowed  it.  Are  we  to  conclude  that  even 
•he,  the  pattern  of  youthful  beauty,  took  it  out  of  her 
own  pocket? 

But  this  bold  lord  with  manly  strength  endued. 
She  with  one  finger  and  a  thumb  subdued. 
Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snuff  the  wily  virgin  threw ; 
The  Gnomes  direct,  to  every  atom  just. 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust ; 

A  capital  line !) 

Sudden,  with  starting  tears  each  eye  overflows. 
And  the  high  dome  re-echoes  to  his  nose. 

This  mode  of  warfare  is  now  confined  to  the  shop- 
hfters.  No  modem  poet  would  think  of  making  his 
heroine  throw  snuff  at  a  man. 

An  Italian  wit  has  written  a  poem  on  Tobacco  (La 
Tabaccheide),  in  which,  with  the  daring  animal  spirits 
of  his  countrymen,  he  has  ventured  upon  describing  a 
meeze.  We  shall  be  bolder  than  he,  considering  the 
less  enthusiastic  noses  of  the  north,  and  venture  to 
give  a  free  version  of  th^  passage. 

Ma  mi  sento  tutto  mordere 
E  dentro  e  fuori 
II  meato  degli  odori, 
E  la  piramide 
Rinocerontica ; 
E  via  piCi  cresccre 
Quella  pnirigine, 
Che  non  mai  sazia, 
Va  stuzzicandomi, 
•  Va  rimordendomi, 

£  inuggiolendomi, 
£  va  gridandomi 
Fiuta,  fiuta,  annasa,  annasa 
Questa  poca,  ch*6  rimasa. — 
Chi  ra'iyuta?  su,  finiamola, 
Che  non  6  gii  questa  elleboro. 
Ma  divina  quintessenza, 
Che  da  Bacco  ha  dipendenza, 
Donatrice  d*  allegri  .  .  . 
D'  allegri  .  .  .  grl — gri — allegri  .  . 
(Lo  stamuto  mel  rapia), 
Donatrice  d'  allegria. 

There  is  more  of  it,  but  we  cannot  stand  sneezing  all 
night.     (Wc  write  this  towards  bed-time) . 

"What  a  moment !  What  a  doubt ! — 

All  my  nose,  inside  and  out. 

All  my  thrilling,  tickling,  caustic 

Pyramid  rhinocerostic, 

W' ants  to  sneeze,  and  cannot  do  it ! 

Now  it  yearns  me,  thrills  me,  stings  me, 
Now  with  rapturous  torment  wrings  me, 

Now  says  "  Sneeze,  you  fool ;  get  through  it." 

What  shall  help  me — Oh !  Good  heaven  I 

Ah — yes,  thank  'ye— Thirty-seven— 

Shee — shee — Oh,  tis  most  del-wAi 

Jshi — ishi — most  del-wAi 

f  Hang  it !  I  shall  sneeze  till  spring) 

Snuff's  a  most  delicious  thing. 

Sneezing  however  is  not  a  high  snuff-taking  evidence. 
It  shews  the  author  to  have  been  raw  to  the  science, 
and  to  have  written  more  like  a  poet  than  a  professor. 
As  snuff-taking  is  a  practice  inclining  to  reflection, 
and  therefore  to  a  philosophical  consideration,  of  the 
various  events  of  this  life,  grave  as  well  as  gay,  wc 
shall  conclude  the  present  article  with  the  only  tragical 
story  we  ever  met  with  in  connexion  vdth  a  snuff-box. 
We  found  it  in  a  very  agreeable  book—"  A  Week  on  the 
.I^ire." 

"  The  younger  Cathilineau,  devoted  with  hereditary 
zeal  to  the  worn  out  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  took  up 
arms  for  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Berri ;  associated  in 
his  successes  with  M.  de  Suriac,  M.  Morriset,  and  M. 
de  la  Soremere,  names  dear  in  the  annals  of  fidelity 
and  courage.  Orders  were  given  to  arrest  them  at 
Beaupreau;  they  took  refuge  in  a  Chateau  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  troops  surrounded  and  searched 
it,  but  all  in  vain  ;  not  a  single  human  being  was  found 
in  it.  Certain  however  that  the  objects  of  their  search 
were  actually  within  the  precincts  of  the  Chateau,  they 
closed  the  gates,  set  their  watch  and  allowed  no  one  to 
enter,  except  a  peasant  whom  they  employed  to  show 


the  hiding  places.  This  vnttch  they  kept  three  days, 
till  wearied  by  the  non-appearance  of  the  parties,  and 
the  bellowing  of  the  cattle,  who  were  confined  without 
water  and  on'  short  allowance,  they  were  on  the  point 
of  quitting  the  spot ;  one  of  the  ofiicers,  however, 
thought,  previous  to  doing  so,  he  would  go  over  the 
Chateau  once  more^-the  peasant  followed  close  at  his 
heels :  suddenly  the' officer  turned  towards  him,  "  Give 
me  a  pinch  of  snuff,  friend,"  said  he. 

*•  I  have  none,"  replied  the  man,  "  I  do  not  take  it." 

*'  Then  who  is  there  in  this  Chateau  that  does !" 

"  No  one  that  I  know  of— there  is  no  one  in  the 
Chateau,  as  you  see." 

"  Then  whence  comes  the  snuff  which  I  see  here  ?  " 
said  the  officer,  pointing  with  his  foot  to  some  which 
was  scattered  on  the  ground. 

The  man  turned  pale,  and  made  no  reply ;  the  officer 
looked  round  again,  examined  the  earth  more  closely, 
stamped  with  his  foot,  and  at  last  thought  he  felt  a 
vibration,  as  if  the  ground  below  were  hollow.  He 
scrutinized  every  inch,  and  at  length  saw  something 
like  a  loose  board ;  he  raised  it  up,  and  then  alas  1  he 
beheld  Cathilineau,  in  front  of  his  three  companions 
with  his  pistols  in  his  hand  ready  to  fire.  The  officer 
had  not  a  moment  to  deliberate, — he  fired, — Cathilineau 
fell  dead,  and  his  companions  were  seized.  This  story 
was  told  us  by  the  keeper  of  the  Muse*,  and  afterwards 
confirmed  by  an  officer  who  was  one  of  the  party 
employed." 

We  almost  regret  to  have  closed  a  light  article  with 
"  so  heavy  a  stone"  as  this.  (" To  tell  him  that  he  shall 
be  annihilated,"  saith  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  "  is  the  hea- 
viest stone  that  melancholy  can  throw  at  a  man.")  But 
the  snuff-taker,  with  his  magic  box  \n  hand,  is  prepared 
for  all  chances.  As  the  Turk  takes  to  his  pipe,  and  the 
sailor  to  his  roll  of  tobacco,  so  he  to  his  pinch ;  and  he 
is  then. prepared  for  whatsoever  comes, — for  a  melan- 
choly face  with  the  melancholy,  or  a  laugh  with  the 
gay. 

Another  pinch,  reader,  before  we  part. 


THE  "WSBX. 

From  the  25th  of  June  to  the  3d  of  July,  inclusive. 

HONBT-DSW. 

"  How  honey-dews  enbalm  the  fragnot  morn.'* 

Gaeth. 
During  the  latter  half  of  June  and  the  first  half  of 
July,  the  observer  of  trees  is  most  accustomed  to  find 
upon  them  a  sweet  and  mysterious  liquid,  the  origin  of 
which  is  still  a  question  among  naturalists.  The  fol- 
lowing chapter  on  this  subject  is  taken  from  the  work 
which  furnished  us  with  our  extract  the  other  day  re- 
specting the  swarming  of  bees,  and  the  title  of  which 
vTas  accidentally  omitted.  We  hasten  to  repair  this 
involuntary  injustice  to  the  best-written  and  most  com- 
prehensive book  which  exists  in  the  English  language 
on  the  subject  of  bees.  It  is  entitled  **  The  Honey- 
Bee,  its  Natural  History,  Philosophy,  and  Manage- 
ment," and  is  the  production  of  Dr.  Bevan.  It  was 
published  some  years  ago  by  the  house  of  Baldwin  and 
Cradock,  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  all  who 
love  to  have  thorough  information  on  a  pleasant  sub- 
ject. 

The  term  Honey-dew,  (says  Dr.  Bevan,)  is  applied 
to  those  sweet  clammy  drops  that  glitter  on  the  foliage 
of  many  trees  in  hot  weather.  The  name  of  this  sub- 
stance would  seem  to  import  that  it  is  a  deposition 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  this  has  been  the  generally 
received  opinion  respecting  it,  particularly  among  the 
ancients;  it  is  an  opinion  still  prevalent  among  the 
husbandmen,  who  suppose  it  to  fall  from  the  heavens. 
Virgil  speaks  of  "  Aerii  mellis  coelestia  dona ;"  (the 
celestial  present  of  honey  out  of  the  air),  and 
Pliny  expresses  his  doubts,  "  sive  ille  est  cceli  sudor, 
sivse  quaedam  siderum  saliva  sive  purgantis  se  aeris 
succus,"  (whether  it  is  an  exudation  from  heaven,  or 
the  stars,  or  the  atmosphere).  The  Rev.  Gilbert 
White,  in  his  Naturalist's  Calendar,  regards  honey- 
dew  as  the  effluvia  of  fiowers,  evaporated  and  drawn 
up  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and 
falling  down  again  in  the  night  with  the  dews  that  en- 
tangle them.  But  if  this  were  the  case,  the  fall  would 
be  indiscriminate,  and  we  should  not  have  it  confined 
to  particular  trees  and  shrubs,  nor  would  it  be  found 
upon  green-house  and  other  covered  plants.  Some 
naturalists  have  regarded  honey-dew  as  an  exudation 
or  secretion  from  the  surface  of  those  leaves  upon 
which  it  is  found,  produced  by  some  atmospheric 
stroke,  which  has  iiyured  their  health.  Dr.  Darwin 
stands  in  this  class.  Others  have  viewed  it  as  a  kind 
of  vegetable  perspiration,  which  the  trees  emit  for 
their  relief  in  sultry  weather;  its  appearance  being 
never  observed  in  a  cold  ungenial  summer.  Dr.  Evans 
is  of  this  opinion.  Mr.  Curtis  has  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  honey-dew  is  secreted  by  the  aphis 
or  vine-fretter,  an  insect  which  he  regards  as  the  gene- 
ral cause  of  what  are  called  blights.  He  assures  us  that 
he  never,  in  a  single  instance,  observed  the  honey- 
dew  unattended  with  aphids. 


I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  at  Ictst  two 
sorts  of  honey-dew ;  the  one  a  secretion  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaf,  occasioned  by  one  of  the  causes  just 
alluded  to ;  the  other  a  deposition  from  the  body  of  the 
aphis.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  observes,  of  the  sensible  penpi 
ration  of  plants,  that  "  when  viratery,  it  can  be  consi- 
dered  only  as  a  condensation  of  their  insensible  eva- 
poration, perhaps  from  some  sudden  chanje  in  the  at- 
mosphere. Groves  of  poplar  or  vrillow  exhibit  this 
phenomenon,  even  in  England,  in  hot  ctlm  weather, 
when  drops  of  clear  water  trickle  from  their  leaves, 
like  a  slight  shower  of  rain.  Sometimes  this  secretion 
IS  of  a  Saccharine  nature,  as  De  la  Hire  observed  in 
orange  trees.  "  It  is  somewhat  glutinous  in  the 
tilia  or  lime  tree,  rather  resinous  in  poplars,  as  well  at 
in  Cistus  Creticus."  Ovid  has  made  an  elegant  use  of 
the  resinous  exudations  of  Lombardy  poplars,  which  he 
supposes  to  be  the  tears  of  Phaeton's  sisters,  who  were 
transformed  into  those  treea*  Such  exudations  must 
be  considered  as  effusions  of  the  peculiar  secretions ; 
for  it  has  been  observed  that  manna  may  be  scraped 
from  the  leaves  of  Fraxinus  omus,  as  well  as  be  pro- 
cured from  its  stem  by  incision.  They  are  often,  per- 
haps, a  sign  of  unhealthiness  in  the  plant ;  at  least  such 
appears  to  be  the  nature  of  one  kind  of  honey-dew, 
found  in  particular  upon  the  beech,  which  in  conse- 
quence of  an  unfavourable  wind,  has  its  leaves  often 
covered  with  a  sweet  exudation,  similar  in  fiavour  to 
the  liquor  obtained  from  its  trunk.  So  likewise  the 
hop,  according  to  Linnaeus,  is  affected  vrith  the  honey- 
dew,  and  its  flowers  are  rendered  abortive,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  attacks  of  the  caterpillar  of  the  Ghost 
moth  (Phalscna  Humuli)  upon  its  roots.  In  such 
case  the  Saccharine  exudation  must  decidedly  be  of  a 
morbid  nature. 

The  other  kind  of  honey-dew,  which  is  derived  from 
the  aphis,  appears  to  be  the  favourite  food  of  ants,  and 
is  thus  spoken  of  by  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence,  in  their 
late  valuable  Introduction  to  Entomology.  "The 
loves  of  the  ants  and  the  aphides  have  long  been  cele- 
brated ;  and  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  them, 
you  may  at  any  time,  in  the  proper  season,  convince 
yourself ;  for  you  will  always  find  the  former  very  busy 
on  those  trees  and  plants  on  which  the  latter  abound ; 
and,  if  you  examine  more  closely,  you  will  discover 
that  the  object  of  the  ants,  in  thus  attending  upon  the 
aphides,  is  to  obtain  the  saccharine  fluid  secreted  by 
them,  which  may  well  be  denominated  their  milk. 
This  fluid,  which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  honey  in  sweet- 
ness, issues  in  limpid  drops  from  the  abdomen  of 
these  insects,  not  only  by  the  ordinary  passage,  but 
also  by  the  setiform  tubes  placed,  one  on  each  side, 
just  above  it.  Their  sucker  being  inserted  in  the  ten- 
der bark,  is,  without  intermission  employed  in  absorb- 
ing the  sap,  which,  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
system,  they  keep  continually  discharging  by  these 
organs.  When  no  ants  attend  them,  by  a  certain  jerk 
of  the  body,  which  takes  place  at  regular  intervals, 
they  ejaculate  it  to  a  distance.  The  power  of  ejecting 
the  fluid  from  their  bodies,  seems  to  have  been  wisely 
instituted  to  preserve  cleanliness  in  each  individual 
fly,  and  indeed  for  the  preservation  of  the  whole 
family;  for,  pressing  as  they  do  upon  one  another, 
they  would  otherwise  soon  be  glued  together  and  ren- 
dered incapable  of  stirring.  "  When  the  ants  are  at 
hand,  watching  the  moment  at  which  the  aphides  emit 
their  fluid,  they  seize  and  suck  it  down  immediately ; 
this,  however,  is  the  least  of  their  talents;  for  the  ants 
absolutely  possess  the  art  of  making  the  aphides  yield 
it  at  their  pleasure ;  or  in  other  words,  of  milking 
them."  The  ant  ascends  the  tree,  says  Linnseus,  that 
it  may  milk  its  coups  the  aphides,  not  kill  them.  Huber 
informs  us  that  the  liquor  is  voluntarily  given  out  by 
the  aphis,  when  solicited  by  the  .ant,  the  latter  tapping 
the  aphis  gently,  but  repeatedly,  with  its  attennae,  and 
using  the  same  motion  as  when  caressing  its  own 
young.  He  thinks,  when  the  ants  are  not  at  hand  to 
receive  it,  that  the  aphis  retains  the  liquor  for  a  longer 
time,  and  yields  it  freely  and  apparently  vrithout  the 
least  detriment  to  itself,  for  even  when  it  has  acquired 
wings  it  shows  no  disposition  to  escape.  A  single 
aphis  supplies  many  ants  with  a  plentiful  meal.  TTie 
ants  occasionally  form  an  establishment  for  their 
aphides,  constructing  a  building  in  a  secure  place,  at 
a  distance  from  their  own  city,  to  which  after  fortify- 
ing it,  they  transport  those  insects,  and  conflne  them 
under  a  guard,  like  cows  upon  a  dairy  farm,  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  metropolis.  The  aphides  are  provided 
vrith  a  hollow  pointed  proboscis,  folded  under  the 
breasts,  when  the  insects  are  not  feeding,  vrith  which 
instruments  they  puncture  the  turgid  vessels  of  the 
leaf,  leaf-stalk,  or  bark,  and  suck  with  great  avidity 
their  contents,  which  are  expelled  nearly  unchanged, 
so  that,  however  fabulous  it  may  appear,  they  may 
literally  be  said  to  void  a  liquid  sugar.  On  looking 
steadfastly  at  a  group  of  these  insects  (aphides  Salicis), 
while  feeding  on  the  bark  of  the  willow,  their  superior 
size  enables  us  to  perceive  some  of  them  elevating 
their  bodies  and  emitting  a  transparent  substance  in 
the  form  of  a  small  shower. 

"  Nor  scorn  ye  now,  fond  elves,  the  foliage  sear 
When  the  light  aphids,  arm'd  with  puny  spear, 
Probe  each  cmulgent  vein,  till,  bright  below 
Like  falling  sters,  clear  drops  of  nectar  glow." 

Eimns, 

The  willow  accommonatesthe  bees  in  a  kind  of  three- 
fold succession,  the  farina  of  the  flowers  yielding  spring 
food  for  their  young. — the  bark  giving  out  propolia  for 
sealing  the  hives  of  fresh  swarms,  —  and  the  leavet 
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oftyt.  Btit tontum  to  tl»  apindn^  ^"Thegeiniocts 
nnf  alKrbesecn<Ue«i]ic%  wiliviiitioB^iiiigBifler,  on 

<1teleMVtt«ftketenl,liniei&a  buD  unviiblf  on  tiie 
faiiuOK  a«rfiMX»  i^vdng  tiie  vmmU,  aad:  expalliiig  tke 
Jnoey-dew  from  their  bod^'vith  wniiftteriWft  farot*" 
*"lhe80  ndg^t  cuily  hawr  escaped  tte  ototrwOioa  of 
the  eeclier  pfailoMiifaan,  being  uinaUfecHicealed'with- 

.  in  tte  oiri  of  the  leaves  that  are  pnnctored."  Tke 
drops  that  are  spurted  out*  unless  mtticcpted  by  tbe 
•anoimduig  foliage,  or  aome,  other  intoipoBiug  body, 
ftdl  upon  the  ground,  and  the  spote  aoay  otai  be  ob- 
aened,  for  some  time,  beneath  the  tsees  aflooted  with 
heoey-dewv  tiU  washed  away  by  the  nhii.  When  the 
leaves  of  the  fcidney^bean  aae  afleobed  by  honeiudew, 
their  s«rftK»  sawunei  the  appeanttor  of  hsving  been 
sprinkled  with  aoot. 

Hooey  dew  usually  anpean  upon,  the  leasee,^  as  a 
TiBdd,  transparent  substnicek  swtet  as  honefi,  some- 
times in  the  fonn  of  globulea^  at  otbcis  resenihUng  a 
•yitkp,  and  is  genendty  saoet  ahwndant  Arom  Ae  middle 

.«f  June  to  llie  middle  of  July. 

Itis  found  chiefty  upon  the  oak,  the  efan,  the  maple, 
the  sycamore,  the  lime,  the  haieU  and^tfae  biackherry ; 
^coBiSonnlly  also  on  the  dkeny,  currant,  and  other  fruit 

•tsees.  Sometimes  only  one  spectBB  of  trees  is  affected 
at  a  time.  The  oak  genenily  atforda  the  gveateat 
^vMotity .  At  the  season  of  its  gseatcst  abundance,  the 
hmppy  humming  noiaa  of  the  bees  may  be  beard  at  a 
«onsidfirable  distance  from  the  trees,  sometimes  aeady 
eq[aaling  in  loudness  the  united  hum  of  swarming.  Of 

.  the  plane  there  are  two  sorts ;  the  oriental  and  the 

,«eddBntal,  both  highly  omanMAtsl  trees,  and  much 
tq^aniod  in.  hot  cUniatca  for  the  eooiing  shade  they 
wiTcadt 
*'JanMiue  minfetrantemPlatanmn  potsntlbusnmbran." 

rtrgU, 
(And  p1ane-tree»  ministering  a,  shade  to  drinkers.) 

The  aadcnts  so  much  respected  the  (trma  tiiat  they 
used  to  refresh  its  roots  with  wine  instead  of  water, 
heUering,  as  Sir  William  Temple  has  observad,  that  this 
tree  loved  that  liquor,  as  well  as  those  that  used  to 
-drink  ottder  its  shades. 

"  Crevit  et  affuao  latior  umbra  mero.*" 

VtrgU. 

(It  drank  the  winc»  and  spread  a  kindlier  shade.) 

The  syoamoie  has  been  discarded  firom  the  situation 
it  used  formerly  to  hold  near  tlie  manHkins  of  the  con- 
▼ivial,  owing  to  the  bees  crowding  to  banquet  on  its 
provision  of  honey-dew,  and  occasionally  aa  eariy  ftdl 
of  its  leaves.  The  Ume  or  linden  tree  lias  been  regarded 
aa  doubly  acceptable  to  the  bees,  on  account  of  Its  frag- 
lant  blossom,  and  ita  honey-dewed  leaw  appearing 
both  togetiier,  amidst  the  oppressive  heats  of  the  dog- 
dsys ;  bat  it  seems  doubtfU  whether  the  flowers  have 
any  attraction  but  their  ftagranQe»  as  they  are  said  to 
have  no  honey-cup. 

It  is  of  great  iaoportsnoe  to  apiarians  who  reside  in 
the  -vicinity  of  su(£  trees  as  are  apt  to  be  affected  with 
honey-dew,  to  keep  their  bees  on  the  storitying  ptan, 
-w4iere  additional  room  can  at  all  tinua  be  pnovided  for 
tiiem  at  pleasure,  as,  during  the  time  of  a  honey-dew, 
more  honey  will  be  collected  in  one  week  than  will  be 
aiferded  by  flowers  in  general.  So  great  is  the  ardour 
of  the  bees  on  tiiese  occasions,  and  so  rapid  are  their 
mervements,  tluut  it  is  often  dMsgirows  to  bo  placed 
betwixt  the  hiives  and  the  dsrwa. 

That  species  of  honey-dew  whioh  is  secreted  from  the 
suriboe  of  the  leaves,  appears  to  have  been  first  noticed 
by  the  Abbe  Boissier  de  Sanvages.  He  obeerred  it 
upon  the  old  leaves  of  the  hohn-oak,  and  upoK  those 
of  the  Uackberry,  but  not  upon  the  young  leaves  of 
cither,  and  be  remarked  at  tbt  same  time  that  neigh- 
bouring trees  of  a  dlAreut  sort  were  exempt  from  it: 
among  these  latter  be  notioed  the  mulberry  tree, 
*'  which,"  says  be,  "  is  a  very  particular  chreuaastance, 
.  lor  the  jukK  (ImwfMiew)  is  a  deaiHy  poiKm  to  alk- 

Some  yeara  do  not  aftird  any  hsoof-dew  t  It  gene- 
rally occurs  pretty  extenawely  oQoe  n  fow  or  flte 
years* 

BIBTH-DATS. 

1st  July  (19th  Junei  O.  S.),  1623,  at  CleimoQt.  i* 
AttvMgne  (FVane^,  Blaise  Pascal,  a  men  remarkable 
Ibr  the  greatness  of  his  understanding  and  theweaknesa 
of  his  temperament^  which  rendered  him,  in  spite  of  his 
wisdom,  a  vktim  to  hypoohoncbifi  and  svqpetititiaB. 
Be  was  an  admirable  mathematJeian,  reasoner,  wit;  and 
a  most  excdlent  man;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
union  of  the  most  solid  and  brilliant  qualities  a  wsetched 
oonatitiitkm sometimes  ledioosd  him  to  astabtwhkh 
idiots  might  have  pitied.  As  if  hii  body  was  not  in  91 
condition  enough,  he  wore  an  hron  girdle  with  points 
on  it  next  his  shki,  and  wms.in  the  habit  of  atrildi^  it 
with  his  elbow,  when  %  thought  which  he  legsrdedae 
slnAil  or  vain,  caane  across  him.  During  hie  latter 
days,  ha  imagined  that  he  saw  a  deep  abyss  by  the  aide 
of  his  chair,  and  that  he  was  in  danger  of  laUiog  into 
U.  Howmodestitbecmnes  tiie  dewcat  msnto  be, 
mA  tbankM  fore beel^iier  stale  of  blood,  when  they 
see  one  of  the  greatest  of  minds  thus  miserably  treated 
tvy  the  case  it  lived  in!     Pascal  languished  several 


years  in  a  state  of  oeeasional  nenrous  imbedKty,  and 
died  at  Paris,  aged  thhrty-mne.  H^  made  himsdf  hate- 
ful to  the  J&suits  by  his  admirable  exposition  of  the 
^aanlatiiF  and  dMring  want  of  principle  of  that  extmor- 
dfnary  body;  but  good  men  of  all  parties  honoured  and 
loved  him. 


aiX.-^ADTKNTUBS   OP  KUSTAdUO   GHBBUBINl. 

This  account,  which  vraa  first  published,  it  we  re- 
member, by  Mrs.  Graham*  in  her  "  Six  Months  Resi- 
deoca  nasr  Rome,"  has  been  repeated  by  Mr.  M'Far- 
lane  hi  the  *" History  of  Banditti,-'  'but  we  we  not 
aware  that  It  has  hitherto  appeared  in  any  publication 
which  gives  it  so  cheap  an  introduction  to  thousands, 
u  cbe  yke  our  own.  The  undoubted  authenticity  of 
the  tmrors  80  naturally  painted  by  the  poor  apotliecary, 
produces  the  lastdegree  of  interest,  by  uniting  certainty 
with  surprise,  and  a  domestic  familiarity  with  the  re- 
asoteness  of  wild  stories^  The  nanrative  is  given  m  a 
letter  from  the  perMm  principally  ooneemed. 

Castel  Madama,  August  30,  1819. 

I  send  you  the  dciailnil  acoouBft  yoa  requested  of 
the  mislbitutte  which  befel  me  on  the  17th  current. 
Darly  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  factor  (bailiff  or 
teua-agent)  of  the  Cavattcra  Setdmio  Biachi,  named 
fiastok)BMoMaraaca«eperaaftWcU  known  to  aae,  came 
to  my  house  with  aletter  fosse  bis  master,  desiring  me 
to  come  to  Tivoli,  my  assismnoe,  aa  a  surgeon,  being 
necessary,  both  to  Signer  Gre^Drio  Celestini,  and  to 
the  nun  sister,  Chiasa  Eletta  Mofelli.  On  this  aooount 
1  hunried  over  my  viaits  to  my  patients  at  Castel 
Madama,  and  set  oJBT  oo  borsebaek  aceompantad  by  the 
fiujtoi:;  who  was  armed  with  a  gun,  tovmrds  TivolL  I 
passed  through  all  the  pariah  of  San  Gregorio  and  that 
of  Tivoh,  as  for  aa  the  second  arch  of  the  antique  acpie- 
dncts  which  cross  the  road  two  miles  from  that  town, 
to  a  spot  commcmly  called  the  narrows  of  Tivoli,  with- 
out accident.  And  here  I  must  observe,  that  it  is  im 
pesaihle  for  the  rosd,  from  its  natural  position,  to  be 
better  adapted  for  banditti,  or  more  tenriUe  to  tn.vel- 
lers.  After  passing  the  luidge  degU  anki,  on  the  way 
to  Tivoli,  it  is  bounded  on  the  left  by  a  steep  hill, 
cevured  with  thick  undervTood,  which  reaches  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  road;  tlie  other  side  is  a  continued 
precipice  of  great  height,  and  quite  perpendicular  to  the 
plain,  through  wb&di  the  Anio  runs  below.  The 
faseadth  of  tUa  load  li  very  little  more  than  auffldent 
fbr  a  carriage,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  percehie  the 
dsnger,  vrii^  may  easily  be  concealed  in  the  thicket 
above,  nor  to  Ay  ft«m  it  ok  either  side  when  it  bunts 
out  upon  oae,  and  therefore  one  must  inevitably  be- 
coeae  the  victim  of  lawless  violence. 

I  had  sGueely  passed  the  second  arch  of  the  antiq|ue 
•quedncts,  when  two  armed  man  ruahed  from  the 
thicket,  near  a  little  hme  to  the  left,  and  stopped  the 
iray;  and  pointing  their  gun  at  the  fisctor,  who  was 
ridhig  a  little  before  ordered  him  to  dbmount.  Mean- 
timetwo  others  came  out  of  the  wood  behind  me,  ao 
M  to  have  u»  between  themand  the  former.  We  had 
both  diememited  on  the  tat  intianption.  The  two 
men  bebhid  me  ordered  me  to  turn  back  instantly,  and 
to  walk  before  them  not  bythe  road  ^ft  Caatel  MJadama, 
but  that  to  San  Giegerio. 

The  flnt  question  tliey  aslocd  me  vras,  whether  I 
was/  the  Prinoe  of  Castel  Madame,  meaning,  I  fiMicy, 
the  Yiee-Prince,  who  had  passed  a  little  befom»  To 
this  i  answered,  that  I  waa  not  the  Prinoe,  but  a  poor 
surgeon  of  Castel  Madama;  and  to  oouvince  them  I 
apcjbetnith,  I  shewed  them  xay  case  of  bmcet^  and  my 
bag  of  surgical  inatraments  ;  but  it  waa  of  no  uae. 
Buring  our  walk  tewaais  San  Gregorio^  I  pensccved 
that  the  jrambec  of  brigands  incressed:  to  thirteen. 
One  took  smy  vmfedi,  snether  my  case  of  IsucetSw  At 
the  baghndng  of  our  masch  we  met  at  tttart  distanaes, 
four  yoNdifaa  betenging  to  San  Gregorio,  and  one  elderly 
mau^  aR  oC  whasn  were  obliged  to  share  my  fkte; 
ahoitly  sAer,  we.mct  another  man,  and  an  old  women, 
whose  earwrings  ware  taken^  and  they  were  than  per- 
mitted. CO  centimae  their  journey. 

In  the  maadow  by  the  last  aqueduct,  the  homes 
which  1  amd  BeitolomeQ  hadr  ftdden  wem  tupned  leeae, 
andadker  pniuing  tke  lavme,  called  d$h  l^oacofoMwe 
began  to  pass  the  steepest  part  of  the  mountain  wUh 
audi  speed  that,  together  with  the  alarm  1  fdlt  made 
ne  pant  ao  violently  that  1  tiembled  every  monent 
lest  1  should  burst  &  bleo  d-^vessei.  At  length,  however, 
we  feadmd  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  vre  were  allowed 
to  rest^  and  we  sat  down  on  the  g^mss.  The  frntor 
Ifcamcia  then  talhcd  a  good  deal  to  the  brigmda, 
ihewad  himself  well  acquainted  wKh  their  numbers, 
and  said  other  tUngs,  which  vyvnretahed  state  of 
mind  prevented  me  from  attending  to  very  distinctly; 
bat  seeing  him  apparently  ao  intimate  with  the  robbers, 
a  anapicioft  doaaed  aay  mindlhat  f  waa  betnqred  by 


The  chief  Irigand  then  turned  to  me»  and  throvring 
down  mty  laacet  cmc  by  me,  said  thnt  he  had  reflieeted 
upon  my  condhaon,  and  tksil  be  vronid  think  about  my 
raeeooa.  Tien  i  with  tears  exphined  to  him  my 
poieit]Pv  and  waij  BBflrow  means,  and  told  Mm  how,  to 
gain  a  little  money,  1  was  on  my  road  to  Tivoli  to 


sttend  a  sick  stranger.  Then  he  ordered  me  ta  write 
to  that  stranger,  and  desire  him  to  send  two  tbousand 
doUaie,  or  I  should  be  a  dead  man,  and  to  warn  him 
against  sending  out  an  armed  force.  He  brought  me 
pen,  inki  and  paper ;  and  I  vfaa  obliged  to  write  vAmt 
he  bade  me,  vdth  all  the  earnestness  tliat  thirteen 
aasassins,  and  t^  fear  of  death  eould  mspire  me. 
WWle  1  waa  vrriting  he  sent  two  of  his  men  to  tahft  a 
men  who  wis  ploughing  a  little  lower  down;  he 
belongad  to  San  Gregorio,  but  one  of  the  messengers 
having  seen  one  of  Castel  Madama  in  l^e  flat  below,  he 
want  down  for  him,  and  they  vrere  both  brought  up  to 
vs.  As  soon  as  they  were  come,  I  begged  the  man  of 
Castel  Madama  to  carrjr  my  letter  to  Tivod  for  Signor 
Celestini ;  and,  in  order  to  enforce  it,  I  sent  my  case  of 
surgicd  instruments,  with  which  he  was  well  ac- 
quidnted  as  a  token.  This  countryman,  vrho  was  as 
dvil,  as  he  waa  wary,  prudent,  and  fit  for  the  business, 
aeeepted  the  commission  wliich  I  gave  him,  and  after 
havingafibrdedmesome  encouragementwithout  however 
offtoding  tiie  brigands,  he  gave  me  some  bread  vHiich 
he  had  vritii  him.  and  set  off  for  Tivoli,  the  chief 
desiring  him  to  take  oneofthe  horses  we  had  left  below, 
that  he  might  midce  more  speed.  The  ploughman 
horn  San  Gregorio  was  sentwHh  faim,  but  not  quite  to 
Tivoli,  and  only  to  await  at  a  given  spot  the  return  of 
the  peasant  of  Castel  Madama. 

We  vrere  remaining  in  the  same  state  in  expectation  of 
the  return  of  the  messenger,  when,  In  about  diree  houi^s 
time  we  saw,  in  the  distance,  a  man  on  horseback, 
coming  straight  to  us,  vriiich  we  believed  to  be  the  man 
returning.  A  little  affer,  however,  several  people  were 
seen  together,  which  the  chief  took  to  be  the  armed 
force  of  Tivoli.  He  abused  one  of  his  companions  who 
had  broken  his  spy  glass  the  day  before,  because  he 
could  not  obtain  a  more  satisfactory  view  of  them.  At 
length  having  made  the  best  observations  he  coqld,  he 
concluded  that  there  was  really  an  armed  force  advan- 
cing, and  gave  orders  to  his  men  to  retire  to  the  high- 
est and  most  woody  part  of  the  mountain,  obliging  me 
and  the  other  prisoner  to  keep  pace  with  them.  After 
a  long  and  painful  march  finding  himself  in  a  safe 
place,  he  halted,  and  there  awaited  the  return  of  the 
messenger;  but,  as  he  still  delayed,  the  chief  came  to 
me  and  said  perhaps  it  might  happen  to  me,  as  it  did 
to  a  certain  inhabitant  of  Viletri,  who  had  been  taken  by 
this  very  party  that  entered  his  house  in  disguise,  and 
carried  him  off  to  the  woods,  and  because  his  ransom 
was  long  in  coming,  they  killed  him,  and  when  the  money 
cane,  the  messenger  found  him  dead.  I  was  alarmed 
beyond  measure  at  this  story,  and  regarded  it  as  a  fore- 
runner of  my  own  speedy  death. 

However,  I  entreated  them  with  tears  to  have  a 
little  patience,  and  the  messenger  would  surely  return 
with  the  money.  Meantime,  to  satisfy  the  chief  as 
well  as  his  companions,  1  told  them  I  might  have 
written  another  letter  to  Castel  Madama,  with  orders 
to  sell  -whatever  I  possessed,  and  to  send  up  the  money 
immediately.  Thank  God,  this  pleased  them,  and 
instantly  they  caused  m  e  to  write  another  letter  to 
Csstel  Madama,  and  one  of  the  prisoners  fh>m  San 
Gregorio  was  sent  vrith  it.  After  he  was  gone,  I  saw 
the  factor  Marasca  walking  carelessly  about  among  the 
brigands,  loolcing  at  their  arms  and  making  angry  ges- 
tures, but  he  did  not  speak.  Shortly  after  he  came 
and  sat  down  by  me ;  it  was  then  that  the  chie^  having 
a  large  stick  in  his  hand,  came  up  to  him,  and  without 
saying  a  single  word,  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  back  of 
the  head  just  where  it  joins  the  neck.  It  did  not  kill 
him;  so  be  rose  and  cried,  '^I  have  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren ;  for  God's  sake  spare  my  life,"  and  thus  saying, 
he  defended  himself  as  well  as  he  could  with  bis  hands. 
Other  brigands  closed  round  him ;  a  struggle  ensued, 
and  they  rolled  together  down  a  steep  precipice.  I 
closed  my  eyes,  my  head  dropped  on  my  breast.  I  heard 
a  cry  or  two,  but  I  seemed  to  have  lost  all  sensation. 
In  a  very  short  time,  the  brigands  returned,  and  I  saw 
the  chief  thrust  his  dagger  still  stained  with  blood, 
into  bis  sheath ;  then  turning  to  me  he  announced  the 
death  of  the  fhc^or  in  these  very  words :  "  Do  not  fear: 
we  have  killed  the  factor  because  he  was  a  sbinro;  such 
as  you  are  not  sbirri;  then  he  was  of  no  use  among  us. 
rie  looked  at  our  arms,  and  seemed  disposed  to  mur- 
mur ;  and  if  the  force  had  come  up,  he  might  have  been 
dangerous."  And  thus  they  got  rid  of  Marasca.  The 
chief  seeing  that  the  money  (hd  not  come  from  Tivofi» 
and  being  afkmid  least  troops  should  be  sent,  seemed 
uncertain  what  to  do,  and  said  to  his  companions, 
"How  shall  we  dispose  of  our  prisoners;  we  must 
either  kill  them  or  send  them  home;"  but  the?  could 
not  decide  on  either,  and  he  came  and  sat  down  by  me. 
I,  remembering  that  I  had  a  little  money  about  me 
which  might  amount  altogether  to  thirty  pauls  (three 
crownij — gave  them  frankly  to  him  to  gain  his  good- 
will. He  took  it  in  good  part,  and  said  he  would  keefi 
it  to  pay  the  spy. 

After  this  it  came  on  to  rain  heavily;  ft  was  already 
twenty-one  o'clock  (about  four  in  the  afternoon,  En 
gUsh  time)  and  I  was  wet  to  the  skin.  Before  the  rain 
was  quite  over  we  heard  some  voices  ftom  the  top  of 
the  laXt  above  us  on  the  left  hand.  Then  a  strict 
silence  vna  kept,  that  we  mig^t  discover  if  they  were 
the  voices  of  tiie  messengers  from  TrroH,  or  some  party 
of  the  troops  of  whom  they  seemed  much  afiraid.  1 
endeavoured  to  convince  tliem  that  it  was  probably  tb^ 
mesaenger.  They  then  called  out  **  Come  dovm ;"  but 
no  one  came ;  nor  did  we  ever  find  out  who  it  was,  so 
we  remained  where  vre  were. 

Arfter  another  short  fart^rral  vre  heard  another  voice 
also  from  above,  on  the  left ;  and  then  wr  said,  surely 
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this  must  be  the  messenger.  But  the  brigands  would 
not  trust  to  it,  and  forced  us  to  go  on  to  a  place  a  good 
deal  higher,  and  even  with  that  whence  the  voice  pro- 
ceeded. When  we  reached  it  they  all  presented  their 
muskets,  keeping  the  prisoners  behind  them,  and  thus 
prepared  to  stand  on  the  defensive  they  cried  out, 
"  Come  forward  1"  In  a  few  moments  the  men  ap- 
peared among  the  trees,  one  of  them  the  peasant  of 
Castel  Madama,  who  had  been  sent  in  the  morning  to 
Signor  Celestini  at  Tivoli ;  the  other,  the  ploughman  of 
San  Gregorio  his  companion. 

As  they  were  recognized  they  were  ordered  to  lie 
down  with  their  fuies  to  the  ground,  and  asked  if  they 
came  alone.  But  the  man  of  Castel  Madama  answered — 
"  It  would  be  a  fine  thing,  indeed,  if  I,  who  am  almost 
dead  with  fatigue  after  climbing  these  mountains,  with 
the  weight  of  five  hundred  scudi  about  me,  should  be 
obliged  to  prostrate  myself  with  my  face  to  the  earth  1 
Here's  your  money.  It  was  all  that  could  be  got  toge- 
ther in  the  town  1  Then  the  chief  took  the  money,  and 
ordered  us  to  change  our  station.  Having  arrived  at  a 
convenient  place,  we  stopped,  and  he  asked  if  there 
were  any  letters ;  being  answered  that  there  were  two, 
he  gave  them  me  to  read ;  and  learning  from  them  that 
the  sum  sent  was  five  hundred  crowns,  he  counted 
them,  and  finding  them  exact,  said  all  was  well,  prfised 
the  punctuality  of  the  peasant,  and  gave  him  some 
ailver  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble:  his  companion  also 
received  a  small  present. 

The  robbers,  who  no  longer  cared  to  keep  the  pri- 
scmers  belonging  to  San  Gregorio,  from  whom  they 
could  not  hope  to  get  anything,  released  them  all  from 
this  spot.  I,  therefore,  and  the  peasant  of  Castel 
Madama,  remained  the  only  prisoners ;  and  we  began 
to  march  across  the  mountains,  perhaps  only  for  the 
sake  of  changing  place.  I  asked  why  they  did  not  set 
me  at  liberty  as  well  as  the  others,  as  they  had  already 
received  so  considerable  a  sum  on  my  account.  The 
chief  said  that  he  meant  to  await  the  return  of  the 
messenger  sent  to  Castel  Madama.  I  continued  to 
press  him  to  let  me  go  before  night,  which  was  now 
dravnng  on  apace,  saying,  that  perhaps  it  had  not  been 
possible  to  procure  any  more  money  at  Castel  Madama, 
and  that  if  I  remained  out  all  night  on  the  hill  in  the 
cold  air,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  killed  me  at 
once.  Then  the  chief  stopped  me  and  bade  me  take 
good  care  how  I  said  such  things,  for  that  to  them  kill- 
ing a  man  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  The 
same  thing  was  also  said  to  me  by  another  outlaw  who 
gave  me  his  arm  during  our  rocky  journey.  At  length 
we  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain  where  there  were 
some  pools  of  water,  formed  by  the  rain  that  had  fallen 
a  little  before ;  and  then  they  gave  me  some  very  hard 
and  black  bread  that  I  might  eat,  and  drink  some  of  that 
water.  I  drank  three  times,  but  I  found  it  impossible 
to  eat  the  bread. 

The  journey  continued  over  the  tops  of  those  moun- 
tains which  succeed  one  another,  till  we  arrived  at  a 
place  known  by  the  name  of  S.  Sierla,  about  midnight. 
There  we  saw  an  ass  feeding,  and  heardsome  one  call 
to  us,  to  ask  if  we  had  seen  the  ass.  The  chief  in  a 
feigned  voice,  answered.  Yes ;  and  then  made  the  man 
from  Castel  Madama  desire  him  to  come  dovm  from 
the  ass.  It  appeared  that  the  man  was  afraid  to  come 
down ;  for  which  reason  the  chief  said  that  if  he  were 
near  enough,  he  would  have  stuck  his  knife  into  him. 
Piqued  that  the  shepherd  was  afraid  of  them,  he  said, 
^  Did  one  ever  hear  of  a  shepherd  being  afraid  of  the 
brigands  ?"  When  the  man  at  length  came  dovm,  they 
reproached  him  with  his  fear ;  but  he,  taking  courage, 
said  he  was  not  afraid,  and  invited  them  to  his  hut. 
The  ass  was  then  taken  and  a  great  coat  put  upon  his 
back,  with  a  shepherd's  coat  of  sheepskin,  upon  which 
I  was  mounted,  and  we  went  qn  to  the  hut,  where  thei« 
was  a  threshing-floor.  This  vras  the  only  tune  I  saw 
them  drink  anything  but  water.  The  chief  told  me 
they  were  always  afraid  when  fresh  wine  came,  lest  it 
should  be  drugged ;  and  that  they  always  made  whoever 
brought  it,  drink  a  good  deal  of  it ;  and  if  in  two  hours 
no  bad  symptom  appeared,  they  used  the  v«ine. 

After  this  we  went  to  the  sheep-fold,  which  we 
reached  about  the  fifth  hour;  and  where  we  found  a 
quantity  of  boiled  meat  which  the  brigands  tied  up  in 
various  handkerchiefs,  and  a  great  coat,  together  with 
some  cheeses.  Before  we  left  the  fold,  the  chief,  re- 
flecting that  the  messenger  was  not  come  back  from 
Castel  Madama,  began  to  think  he  might  have  made 
his  escape  entirely,  because  he  was  one  of  the  prisoners 
from  San  Gregorio,  and  determined  to  make  me  write 
another  letter,  and  accordingly  brought  me  all  that  wm 
requisite  for  writing ;  and  ordered  me  to  tell  my  frienda 
at  Castel  Madama  that  if  they  did  not  send  eight  hun- 
dred crowns  the  following  day,  they  would  put  me  to 
death ;  or  carry  me  to  the  woods  of  Figola,  if  there  was 
m  fkrthing  less  than  the  abovenamed  sum.  I  conse- 
quently wrote  a  second  letter,  and  gave  it  to  the  coun- 
tryman to  carry,  telling  him  also  by  word  of  mouth, 
if  they  found  no  purchasers  at  Castel  Madama  for 
my  effects,  to  desire  that  they  might  be  sent  to  Tivoli 
and  sold  for  whatever  they  might  fetch.  The  chief  of 
the  brigands  also  begged  to  have  a  few  shirts  sent.  One 
of  the  brigands  proposed,  I  don't  know  why,  to  cut  off 
one  of  my  ears,  and  send  it  with  my  effects  to  Castel 
Madama.  It  was  well  for  me  that  the  chief  did  not 
approve  of  the  dvil  proposal,  so  it  was  not  done.  He, 
hcfvever,  wanted  the  countryman  to  set  out  that  mo- 
ment ;  but  the  man,  with  his  usual  coolness,  said  it  was 
not  possible  to  go  down  that  steep  mountain  during 
ni^t;  on  Which  the  Kblef  told  him  he  might  remain  in  the 


sheep-cote  all  night  and  set  out  at  daylight  \  "  But  take 
notice,"  said  he,'  "  if  you  do' not  return  at  the  twentieth 
hour  to-morrow  to  the  sheep-cote,  you  may  go  about  your 
business,  but  we  shall  throw  Cherubini  into  some  pit.*' 
The  peasant  tried  to  persuade  them  that  perhaps  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  collect  so  much  money  in  a 
small  town,  at  so  short  a  notice,  and  begged  to  have  a 
little  more  time ;  but  the  chief  said  that  they  had 
no  time  to  waste,  and  that  if  he  did  not  return  next 
day  by  the  twentieth  hour,  they  would  kill  Cherubini." 

After  they  had  given  their  orders  they  left  the  coun- 
tryman at  the  sheep-fold,  to  wait  for  daylight  before  he 
set  out  for  Castel  Madama,  which  wu  about  three 
miles  from  it.  The  brigands  then  set  off,  carrying  me 
with  them,  and  obliging  a  shepherd  to  carry  the  great 
coat,  in  which  they  had  wrapped  up  the  cold  meat  and 
cheese.  And  now,  instead  of  the  low  thicket  which  it 
was  so  difficult  to  walk  through,  we  came  to  fine,  tall 
timber  trees,  where  the  road  viraa  comparatively  smooth, 
except  where  a  fallen  tree,  here  and  there,  lay  across  it. 
At  this  time  I  wu  overcome  by  fear  in  consequence  of 
the  new  threats  I  had  heard  to  kill  me  next  day  if  the 
whole  sum  of  ei^t  hundred  crowns  wu  not  brou^t  by 
the  twentieth  hour;  for  I  thought  it  quite  impossible 
that  so  much  money  could  be  collected  at  Cutel 
Madama.  I  therefore  recommended  myself  to  God  and 
begged  him  to  have  compassion  on  my  wretched  state, 
when  one  of  the  brigands,  a  man  of  great  stature,  who 
figured  among  them  u  a  kind  of  second  chief,  came  up 
to  me,  and,  taking  me  by  the  arm,  he  assisted  me  to 
walk,  and  said,  "  Now,  Chembini,  that  yon  cannot  tell 
the  man  fh)m  Cutel  Madama,  I  assure  you  that  to- 
morrow you  shall  go  home  f^,  hovrever  small  the  sum 
he  brings  may  be.  Be  of  good  cheer,  therefore,  and  do  not 
distress  yourself !  At  that  moment  I  felt  such  comfort 
from  the  assurance  of  the  outlaw,  that  he  appeared  to 
me  to  be  an  angel  fh>m  heaven ;  and,  without  thinking 
why  I  should  not,  I  kissed  his  hand,  and  thanked  him 
fervently  for  his  unexpected  kindness. 

When  we  again  reached  the  thicket,  and  found  a  fit 
place,  we  all  lay  dovm  to  sleep,  and  I  had  the  skbis  to 
rest  on  u  before,  and  the  chief  wrapped  my  legs  in  his 
own  great  coat,  and  he  and  the  second  chief  lay  on 
each  side  of  me.  Two  sentinels  were  placed  to  keep 
watch,  and  to  prevent  the  shepherd  with  the  provisions 
fh>m  making  his  escape.  I  know  not  how  long  we 
rested  before  one  of  the  sentinels  came,  and  gave 
notice  of  day-break.  "  Come  again,  then,  when  it  is 
lighter,"  said  the  chief,  and  all  wu  again  quiet.  1 
turned  my  face  sou  not  to  see  the  brigands,  and  dozed 
a  little,  till  I  wu  roused  by  the  cry  of  some  wild  burd. 
I  am  not  superstitious ;  but  I  liad  often  heard  that  the 
shriek  of  the  owl  forboded  evil ;  and  in  the  state  of 
spirits  in  which  I  wu,  every  thing  had  more  than  its 
usual  effect  upon  me.  I  started,  and  said,  "  What 
bird  wu  that?"  They  answered,  "  A  havric."  "Thank 
God  I"  I  replied,  and  lay  down  again.  Among  my 
other  sufferings  I  cannot  forget  the  stingings  and  tor- 
ments of  the  gnats,  which  futened  on  my  face  and 
throat;  but  after  the  death  of  poor  Marasca,  I  dared 
not  even  raise  my  hand  to  drive  them  away,  lest  it 
should  be  taken  for  a  sign  of  impatience.  A  little 
after  this  we  all  arose  and  walked  on  for  about  an  hour, 
when  we  came  to  a  little  open  space  in  the  midst  of 
the  thicket,  where  the  brigands  began  to  eat  their  cold 
meat,  invitmg  me  to  join  them ;  but  I  only  took  a 
little  new  cheese,  without  bread.  After  they  had 
breakfasted  they  lay  dovm  to  sleep,  the  second  chief 
giving  me  his  great  coat  to  vnrap  myself  in,  u  the 
ground  vtu  damp.  While  the  o^ers  slept,  one  of 
them  began  to  read  in  a  little  book,  which  I  understood 
to  be  the  romance  of  the  Cavalier  Meschino.  After 
about  an  hour,  they  all  arose,  and  filed  off  one  by  one 
guard  to  a  higher  place,  leaving  a  single  sentinel  to 
me  and  the  shepheni.  In  another  hour  the  youngest 
of  the  robbers  came  to  relieve  the  guard,  who  then 
went  and  joined  the  others.  When  I  saw  this,  and 
perceived  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  kind  of  council 
of  war,  I  feared  that  they  had  taken  some  resolution 
about  my  life,  and  that  the  new  sentinel  wu  come  to 
put  their  cruel  designs  in  execution ; .  but  he  very  soon 
said  to  me,  "  Be  cheerful,  for  to  night  you  vrill  be  at 
home;"  which  gave  me  some  comfort ;  but  u  I  could 
not  entirely  trust  them,  I  had  still  an  internal  fear, 
which,  however,  I  endeavoured  to  hide.  Shortly  after- 
wards we  were  called  to  join  the  rest,  our  station 
being  now  on  the  mountain,  commonly  called  Monte 
Picione,  not  very  far  from  the  ancient  sanctuary  of 
Mentorella.  There  we  remained  the  rest  of  the  day 
only  going  out  of  the  vniy  once,  on  the  approadi  of  a 
flock  of  goats,  that  wt  might  not  be  seen ;  but  we  soon 
returned. 

Then  the  second  chief,  who  said  he  wu  of  Sonnino, 
and  one  of  the  five  who  went  to  treat  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  Frosinone,  began  to  talk  of  the  political  nature 
of  their  situation.  He  said  that  government  would 
never  succeed  in  pulling  them  down  by  force;  that 
they  are  not  a  fortress  to  batter  down  with  cannon,  but 
rather  birds,  which  fly  round  the  tops  of  the  sharpest 
rocks  without  having  any  fixed  home;  that  if,  by  any 
misfortune,  seven  perished,  they  were  sure  of  ten  re- 
cruits to  replace  their  loss ;  for  criminals,  who  would 
be  glad  to  take  reftige  among  them  were  never  want- 
ing; that  the  number  of  their  present  company 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  individuals;  and 
that  they  had  an  idea  of  undertaking  some  daring  ex- 
ploit, perhaps  of  threatening  Rome  itself.  He  ended 
by  saying  that  the  only  "^^7  ^  P^^  *^  ^^  ^  ^^'^  ^ 
predations  would  be  to  S^  ^^^»^  *  general  pardon. 


without  reservation  or  limitation,  that  they  might  all 
return  to  their  houses  vrithout  fear  of  treachery ;  but 
otherwise  they  would  not  trust  to,  nor  treat  vrith  any 
one ;  and  added,  that  this  wu  the  reason  for  which 
they  had  not  concluded  anything  with  the  prelate  sent 
to  Frosinone  to  treat  with  them.  As  it  wu,  their  com- 
pany wu  determined  to  trust  nothing  but  a  pardon 
from  the  Pope's  own  lips  ;  and  he  repeated  this  same 
sentiment  to  me  several  times  during  the  second  day  I 
wu  obliged  to  pass  vrith  him  and  his  fellows. 

One  of  the  brigands  begged  me  to  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain from  government  the  freedom  of  his  wife,  Marin- 
da  Carcapola  di  Pisterso,  now  in  the  prison  of  St. 
Michael  in  Rome.  Another  said  to  me,  "  Have  patience, 
Signor  Cherubini;  we  made  a  blunder  when  we  took 
you;  vrt  intended  to  have  had  the  prince,  who  accord- 
ing to  our  information,  should  have  passed  by  at  that 
very  time."  In  fact,  he  vtu  to  have  travelled  that 
road,  and  just  before  I  passed,  not  the  prince,  but  the 
person  commonly  called  so,  tiie  vice-prince,  or  agent, 
Signor  Filipo  Gasoni  had  gone  by,  but  fortunately  for 
him  they  did  not  know  him,  because,  u  I  understood, 
he  wu  walking  leisurely,  only  accompanied  by  an  un- 
armed boy,  who  wu  leading  his  horse.  The  banditti 
bit  their  fingers  with  rage  when  they  found  that  they 
had  let  him  slip,  for  they  said  they  vrould  not  have 
released  him  under  three  thousand  crowns.  The  bri- 
gand who  said  all  this  had  the  collar  of  the  Madonna 
della Carmine*  round  his  neck,  and  said  to  me,  "Suffier 
patiently,  for  the  love  of  God."  Then  the  chief  came 
to  me  and  told  me  he  vtu  not  very  well,  and  deshred 
me  to  prescribe  for  him,  which  I  did  in  writing. 
Another,  the  same  who  had  taken  my  watch  from  me, 
told  me  that  the  vratch  did  not  go,  and  shewed  it  me. 
I  found  that  he  had  broken  the  glass  and  the  minute 
hand.  He  said  if  I  had  any  money  he  would  sell  it  me, 
but  I  gave  it  him  back  saying  nothing,  but  shrugging 
up  my  shoulders.  Meantime  the  day  vms  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  the  chief,  taking  out  his  watch,  said  it 
wu  now  twenty  o'clock.  He  called  the  shepherd  to 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  retum  to  the  sheepfold  whick 
^e  had  left  during  the  night,  and  see  if  the  countryman 
wu  come  back  with  the  answer  to  the  second  letter  to 
Cutel  Madama.  In  that  case  he  ordered  him  to  ac- 
company him  back  to  the  place  we  were  now  in;  and 
if  he  were  not  come,  he  ordered  him  to  wait  three 
hours ;  and  if  he  did  not  come  then,  to  return  alone. 
The  shepherd  obeyed,  and  after  an  hour  and  a  half  he 
came  back  with  the  countryman  and  another  shepherd, 
who  had  been  sent  with  him.  They  brought  with 
them  two  sealed  packets  of  money,  which  they  said 
contained  six  hundred  crowns.  They  also  brought  a 
few  shirts  of  home-spun  linen,  which  the  chief  had 
begged  of  me,  and  some  little  matter  for  me  to  eat, 
and  a  little  vrine  to  recruit  me.  But  I  could  take 
nothing  but  a  pear  and  a  little  wine,  the  rest  wu  eaten 
by  the  robbers.  They  took  the  money  vrithout  counting,, 
and  gave  the  messengers  some  silver  for  their  pains ; 
after  which,  they  gave  me  leave  to  depart.  And  thus 
I  found  myself  free  from  them,  after  having  thanked 
them  for  their  civility,  and  for  my  life,  which  they  had 
had  the  goodness  to  spare. 

On  the  way  homewards  the  two  men  of  Castel  Ma- 
dama informed  me,  that  the  prisoner  from  San  Gre- 
gorio, who  wu  sent  the  day  before  with  the  first  letter  to 
Cutel  Madama  for  money,  and  who  had  not  been  seen 
since,  had  really  been  there,  and  had  gone  back, the 
same  day,  at  the  hour  and  to  the  place  appointed,  vrith 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  crowns  sent 
from  Cutel  Madama ;  but  the  robbers  having  forgotten 
to  send  any  one  to  meet  him  at  the  place  agreed  on, 
because  we  were  a  great  way  fh>m  it,  the  messenger 
returned  to  town  vrith  the  money,  after  having  vndted 
till  night,  carrying  back  the  intelligence  that  the  fkctor 
had  been  killed,  which  alarmed  all  my  townsmen  who 
began  to  fear  for  my  life.  I  found  that  the  last  six 
hundred  dollars  had  been  furnished  half  by  Cutel  Ma- 
dama, and  half  by  Tivoli. 

I  went  on  towards  Cutel  Madama,  where  all  the 
people  anxiously  expected  me.  In  fact,  a  mile  before 
I  reached  the  town,  1  found  a  number  of  people,  of  all 
ranks,  who  had  come  out  to  meet  me,  and  I  arrived  at 
home  a  little  before  night,  in  the  midst  of  such  public 
congratulations  and  acclamations  u  were  never  before 
heard,  which  presented  a  most  affecting  spectacle.  I 
had  hardly  arrived,  when  the  arch-priest  Giustini  or- 
dered the  bells  to  be  rung  to  call  ^e  people  to  the 
parish  church.  On  the  first  sound  all  the  people  flocked 
Uiither  with  me,  to  render  public  and  devout  thanks  to 
the  most  merciful  God,  and  to  our  protector.  Saint 
Michael,  the  arch-angel,  for  my  deliverance.  The  priest 
had  done  the  same  when  he  first  heard  of  my  capture, 
and  soon  after,  when  he  sent  the  six  hundred  crowns. 
Both  times  he  had  assembled  his  congregation  in  that 
very  church,  to  offer  up  supplications  to  the  Lord  to 
grant  me  that  mercy  which  he  deigned  afterwards  to 
shew. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  saying  that  the  epoch  of 
this  my  misfortune  vrill  be  ever  remembered  by  me. 
I  shall  always  recollect  that  the  Lord  God  visited  me  u 
a  fisther ;  for,  at  the  moment  when  his  hand  seemed  to 
be  heavy  upon  me,  he  moved  the  city  of  Tivoli,  and  the 
whole  people  of  Cutel  Madama,  even  the  very  poorest, 
to  subscribe  their  money,  and  to  sell  their  g^ids  in  so 
short  a  time,  and  vrith  such  profusion,  for  my  sake. 
The  same  epocha  vrill  also  always  remind  me  what 
gratitude  I  owe  to  those,  particularly  the  Signort  Car- 
toni  and  Celestini,  both  Romans,  who,  with  such  open« 
•  Th«  Virgin  Mtry. 
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BCfs  of  hetrt,  exerted  themselves  in  my  faTour.  I  now 
pnsf  God  that  he  will  preserve  me  Arom  all  the  bad 
comequences  which  commonly  arise  out  of  similar 
misfortunes ;  and  I  am  always 

Your  Affectionate  Friend, 

EUSTACHIO  CHERUBINI. 


UNSOOXAXi  RBADER8  OF  PERXODXOAIiS. 

Dear  Quondam  Indicator, 

That  which  I  have  so  long  desired,  is  at  length  ac- 
complished ; — 1  mean  your  return  to  us  in  the  heb- 
bomadal  way,  which  in  by-gone  days  afforded  both 
pleasure  and  instruction  to  so  many  circles.  But 
wherefore  have  you  changed  the  size  of  your  sheet  ? 
Fifteen  years  since,  when  sitting  at  the  tea-table  with 
your  paper,  I  have  imagined  myself  one,  living  in  the 
•'  queif^s  time,**  whose  taste  was  directed  and  conserved 
by  an  Addison.  The  lapse  of  years  has  not  impaired 
the  character  of  the  Indicator  with  me,  and  I  have  a 
sensible  gratification  in  the  prospect  of  a  renewal  of 
those  times.  This  change  in  the  form  is  however, 
some  drawback,  and  is  to  me  twofold.  First,  inasmuch 
as  the  illusion  is  weakened ; — and  secondly,  which  is 
yet  more  tantalizing.  .  .  .  But  the  "  second  count** 
involves  a  narrative,  which  shall  be  unfolded  with  all 
brevity,  and  to  which  you  are  Invited  most  graciously 
to  lend  an  ear. 

Imprimis,  I  wish  you  would  not  place  Leigh  Hunt 
at  the  head  of  your  Journal ;  I  would  still  call  you, 
"  de€tr  Indicator  f*  but  no  matter  for  the  name.  Now 
to  the  narrative.  Know  then,  that  I  am  the  vrife  of 
a  gentleman,  remarkable  for  the  regularitjr  of  his 
habits,'  on  which  he  plumes  himself  not  a  little. 
Having  a  taste  for  purchasing  most  of  the  periodicals, 
he  stitches  together  all  those,  which  from  their  sim- 
ilarity in  size,  are  susceptible  of  this  coi^unction.  Thus, 
when  I  would  be  tite-a-tite  with  you,  "  Chambers's 
Information  for  the  People,"  presents  itself;  and  what 
is  more,  the  sheet  must  always  be  appended  to  those 
miscellanies,  ere  it  be  consigned  to  me.  The  octavo 
would  not  have  been  liable  to  this  accident,  there  being 
no  work  of  that  form  going  on  at  this  time  in  weekly 
succession. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  annovances  arismg  out  of 
the  love  of  order;  a  superstition  (when  it  amounts  to 
such)  to  which  you,  as  a  party  concerned,  would  do 
•well  to  apply  your  ingenuity  in  the  exposure  of  its 
inconvenience.  "  The  inconvenience  of  order !"  some 
would  exclaim.  To  such  I  would  not  address  myself. 
There  is  no  one  to  whom  I  would  consign  the  handling 
a  paradox,  with  such  confidence,  as  to  you.  Twenty 
years  long  have  I  borne  that  the  Examiner  should  be 
cut  and  sewed  before  it  was  resigned  to  one,  out  of 
four  or  five,  who  waited  m  vain  for  a  sheet.  Need  I 
point  out  to  you  the  comfort  of  holding  a  page  of  a 
favouiite  autnor  between  the  fire  and  your  eyes,  with 
your  feet  placed  on  the  fender;  contrasted  with  being 
planted  at  a  large  table,  remote  from  such  appliances, 
and  sitting  bolt  upright  as  though  you  were  ex- 
amining Magna  ChartaJ  I  hope  you  will  think  of 
some  i^eviation  to  a  lone  fsunily,  living  in  the  country, 
where  to  read  is  almost  the  only  resource,  and  where  any 
abridgment  of  this  pleasure  is  a  serious  annoyance. 
One  thing  I  do  insist  on,  that  you  turn  not  the  shafts 
of  your  wit  against  us.  We  look  to  you  for  succour. 
"We  hear  a  vast  deal  of  the  "  ignorant  impatience"  of 
women,  and  the  necessity  of  restraining  it ;  and  if  you, 
too,  were  to  glance  that  way,  it  would  be  the  unkindest  cut 
tfall.  But  we  know  you  for  a  'Squire  of  Dames.  En 
pattant,  an  occasional  Essay  in  support  of  our  claims  to 
a  small  share  of  understan(Ung,  would  not  be  misplaced. 
Your  late  friend  Hazlitt  took  some  pains  to  prove,  that 
women  were  totally  incapable  of  reasoning;  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  he  had  reason  for  the  asser- 
tion. I  never  knew  any  woman,  nor  man  either,  save 
one  or  two  fantastical  wits,  who  could  develop  the 
mysteries  of  his  ratiocinations.  But  de  mortuis,  &c.  I 
ahall  look  with  no  small  trepidation  for  the  recognition 
of  our  grievances ;  and  do  engage,  in  case  they  are 
properly  noticed,  to  furnish  such  remuneration,  as  may 
amply  reward  a  man  of  letters  and  an  elegant  poet. 
Imprimis,  in  the  village  of  Mopeham,  where  I  reside, 
,  it  is  not  that  Mopeham  where  dwells  the  old  lady  of 
oblivious  memory;  and  from  whence  the  '*  Parson's 
Daughter"  posted  home  in  the  carriage  tite-d-tite  with 
the  young  Count.  This  was  thought,  in  our  circle, 
rather  a  new  incident,  and  a  happy  hit  in  the  novel 
department.)  But  to  leave  digression :  this  Mopeham 
is  Our  ViUage;  and  in  its  woody  haunts  are  to  be  found 
more  nightingales  than,  perchance,  you  may  have  ever 
heard  or  seen  congregate ;  for  you  see  them  in  their 
flight  from  one  tree  to  another  throughout  the  day 
•*  when  every  goose  is  cackling,"  yet  lose  they  none  of 
their  fame  as  prima  donnas.  Now  do  I  intend  noting 
every  minim,  crotchet,  quaver,  &c  &c.  in  the  combined 
scale  of  harmony,  to  present  you  with ;  and  yet  this  is 
only  a  small  part  of  what  I  project,  if  you  will  under- 
take to  prove  that  order  does  not  always  produce  har- 
mony ;  and  to  disabuse,  of  that  other  heresy,  one,  on 
whom  time  has  no  other  effect  than  to  strengthen  and 
confirm  him  in  preconceived  errors. 

It  was  with  much  concern  I  read  in  your  commence- 
ment to  your  present  work,  that  you  should  cease  to 
speak  of  yourself  in  future.  There  has  been  a  long 
hiatus  in  our  acquaintance,  and  I  had  hoped  to  have 
AQected  some  gleanings  from  your  hearth  again,— that 


hearth  which  I  used  to  picture  as  the  union  of  what 
was  most  pleasing  and  elegant.  You  once  wrote,  long 
ago,  that  in  the  contemplation  of  a  Poet's  honey-moon, 
there  vras  more  of  speculation  than  in  the  moons  of 
common  mortals;  and  the  sequel,  in  that  instance, 
strengthened  your  hypothesis.  But  hearths  change; 
blooming  children  become  men  and  women,  having  the 
same  wants  as  ourselves,  which  we  are  not  so  ready  to 
accord  to  them ;  they  murmur,  and  often  with  reason. 
There  is  much  difficulty  in  abstracting  from  the  mind 
the  impression  that  they  are  still  but  children.  But  I 
must  conclude ;  for  this  subject  will  lead  me  beyond 
my  limits;  so  I  finish  with  expressing  a  hope  that 
these  changes  may  have  faUen  lightly  on  one,  who  has 
been  so  much  the  favourite  of  nature,  that  fortune,  in 
her  envy  of  his  endowments,  has  been  oft  unwilling  to 
recognise  the  justice  of  his  claims. 

Purdon  must  be  asked  for  the  loose  half  sheet,  with 
which  this  letter  commences.  It  had  been  written  on 
the  other  side,  before  the  mistake  wu  discovered. 

Vale! 
Griselda. 
Mopeham, May-day,  (Incongruous!)  1834. 

Again  we  must  ask,  what  are  we  to  do  with  letters 
so  intoxicating  as  these,  and  fh>m  fair  correspondents? 
For  before  we  have  done  reading  them,  our  heads  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  judge.  If  we  publish  them  en- 
tire, we  seem  shameless;  and  if  garbled,  ungrateful; 
and  in  the  latter  case,  our  friends  may  think  also  that 
we  bsulk  ;that  openness  of  intercourse,  and  those  im- 
pulses of  good-will  and  sociality,  which  it  is  one  of 
the  first  objects  of  this  Journal  to  encourage.  We  feel 
however  what  must  be  our  course  in  future: — we 
must  endeavour  to  reconcile  with  that  encouragement 
a  most  unwilling  portion  of  sobriety  and  self-sacrifice. 
We  can  assure  the  writers  of  such  letters  that  the 
passages  we  omit  will  be  those  that  are  the  most  pre- 
cious to  us,  and  that  our  virtue  will  be  indeed  so  un- 
willing as  to  have  no  merit  whatsoever.  And  yet  this, 
instead  of  depriving  us  of  any  other  rewards,  such  as 
the  nightingale's  songs,  &c.  so  generously  held  forth 
by  our  fair  friend,  vrill,  we  conceive,  doubly  secure 
them  for  us;  for  it  is  not  merit  alone  that  elicits  re- 
compence  fh)m 'the  charitable: — grievous  privations 
are  held  to  be  some  title.  We  think  we  even  deserve 
a  little  balm  before-hand,  for  the  very  painful,  though 
we  are  sure  unintentional,  wound  inflicted  on  us  ^by 
our  correspondent  in  her  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
name  at  the  head  of  our  paper, — a  most  involuntary 
and  long-contested  concession  on  our  part  to  the  re- 
presentations of  persons  conversant  with  periodical 
literature  and  with  the  state  of  public  feeling,  and  for 
which  we  have  since  been  consoled  by  the  opinion  of 
a  friend  of  ours,  conversant  both  with  literature  and 
business,  that  he  "  looked  upon  it  as  the  cause  'of 
half  of  the  Journal's  success."  We  mention  this  in 
self-defence.  The  name  is  now  identified  with  the 
Journal,  and  cannot  be  laid  aside:  and  to  say  the 
truth,  we  had  one  consolation  in  it  before;  for  it 
looked  like  a  part  of  the  frankness  and  open  dealing 
which  our  paper  recommends,  and  was,  perhaps  (if  we 
may  say  so  vrithout  arrogance),  not  without  its  use  in 
furthering  the  pretensions  of  cheap  literature.  With 
regard  to  the  size,  it  was  thought  best  to  square  that 
to  the  similitude  of  our  popular  friend  Chambers.  The 
Indicator  we  never  thought  of.  But  what  have  we 
been  saying  all  this  while?  Of  what  ungrateful  forget- 
fulness  have  we  not  been  guilty  ?  For  now  we  think  of 
it,  our  fair  friend  no  sooner  inflicted  the  wound,  than 
she  did  apply  the  balm  to  it,  when  she  followed  it  up 
with  a  reason  for  the  objection.  Is  there  no  way  by 
which  we  can  still  retain  this  right  of  being  so  plea- 
santly  addressed?  Might  not  some  nom-de-guerre  (de 
paix,  rather,)  some  appellation  implying  a  friend  in 
masquerade,  be  found  out  by  us,  or  for  us,  so  that  we 
might  be  addressed  by  it  notwithstanding  appearances, 
and  in  spite  of  that  brazen-faced  necessity  at  the  head 
of  our  Journal  ?  Will  the  lady  herself  christen  us  ? 
We  cannot  promise  to  be  a  very  "  good  little  boy ;" 
but  we  will  promise  to  be  a  very  great  big  godson,  a 
great  deal  older  perhi^  than  herself. 

As  to  the  case  which  she  lias  done  us  the  honour 
to  submit  to  our  judgment,  and  which  (fh)m  the 
allegorical  name  she  has  given  her  village)  we  con- 
clude she  has  enveloped  in  a  due  quantity  of  generous 
inapplicability  as  to  sex  or  relationship,  it  surely  re- 
quires no  other  discussion,  after  the  very  argumenta- 
tive conclusions  implied  by  the  way  in  which  she  has 
stated  it.  Extremes  meet  this  as  in  all  other  cases. 
Order  is  not  order  if  it  pervert  the  very  end  of  order, 


Old  produce  disordered  feelings  and  a  sense  of  supero- 
gatibn.ah4  tsnmny.  Primness  and  petty  exactions 
have  none.«6f  .tl^e.  ease  and  liberality  of  true  order, 
which  should  go'grgtc^ully  and  equably  like  a  dance, 
and  not  stlflly  and  sl^^^Iil^  like  soldiers  before  a  mar- 
tinet. One  of  the  v^cry  jcd^jintages  of  a  periodical 
consisting  of  several  sheefsv  -is  th^'power  it  affords  a 
generous  reader  of  enabling  the  person!  around  him  to 
do  as  he  does,  and  partake  at  the  sim'^.'kWip^t  of  the 
same  pleasure.  For  this,  among  other*  {e^ns^, were 
Examiners,  and  Atlases,  and  Spectators,  andTni^Sunt 
ordained.  There  is  an  old  story  which  will  settle*  t^  .* 
spirit  of  this  matter.  A  professed  lover  of  order  callec^- 
out  one  day,  in  a  crowd,  so  vociferously  and  provoking- 
ly  for  "  silence,"  that  some  one  vras  at  length  moved 
to  exclaim,  "  Knock  down  that  fellow  crying  silence  !'* 
We  might  have  asked  whether  the  gentleman  in  the 
present  instance  could  not  be  coaxed  out  of  his  hu- 
mour ;  for  there  is  no  counter-argument  like  your 
coaxing, — no  lips  so  eloquent  as  those  which 

"  Convince  us  at  once  with  a  kiss.'" 

But  "  ♦wenty  years"  is  a  long  time  for  a  crick  in  the 
fkncy. 


PBTRAROH'8  ACCOXTHT  OF  A    DRSADFUXi 
STORM  AT  NAPIAS. 

Thb  late  storm  at  Brighton,  with  its  four-inch  globes 
of  hail-stones,  and  its  windows  battered  as  with  mus- 
ketry, has  reminded  us,  not  in  those  particulars,  but 
in  its  having  taken  place  by  the  sea-side,  of  a  more 
awful  tempest  which  had  the  above  great  poet  for  one 
of  its  spectators,  and  of  which  he  has  left  an  account 
to  posterity.  We  take  it  from  the  "  Life  of  Joanna, 
Queen  of  Naples,"  which  we  mentioned  the  other  day 
as  a  work  deserving  greater  pubUcity  than  it  appears 
to  have  obtained.  The  tempest,  the  poet,  the  black 
night-time,  the  day  as  black,  the  earthquake,  the  ca^ 
valiers  "  coming  as  if  to  assist  at  the  obsequies  of  their 
country,"  the  white  ghastly  sea,  and  the  fair  queen 
with  her  ladies  issuing  forth  barefoot  and  with  dishe- 
velled locks,  to  beg  the  mercy*  of  heaven,  make  up  a 
picture  truly  southern  and  appalling.  It  is  only  in 
climates  of  general  luxury  and  occasional  violence  that 
such  combinations  of  beauty  and  horror  take  place. 

"  Petrarch  (says  our  author)  had  fluent  confer- 
ences vrith  Joanna  during  his  stay  at  Naples  at  this 
period.  These  turned  chiefly  on  literary  subjects  and 
inspired  her  with  a  high  esteem  for  his  abilities  and 
worth.  Loving  letters,  she  wished  to  attach  him  to 
her  court,  and  under  happier  circumstances  might 
perhaps  have  succeeded,  but  being,  as  she  afterwards 
herself  expressed  it,  *  a  queen  in  name  only,  without 
power  to  do  good  to  any  one,'  she  was  obliged  to 
content  herself  with  appointing  him,  in  imitation  oi 
Robert,  her  domestic  chaplain  and  almoner,  an  office 
possessed  only  by  people  of  distinction,  and  to  which 
some  valuable  privileges  are  attached.  It  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance  that  the  letters  patent  for  this 
employment  bear  date  on  the  day  of  the  most  remark- 
able tempest  by  which  Naples  had  ever  been  visited. 
This  tempest  was  caused  by  a  violent  Sirocco*  and  viras 
felt  all  round  Italy,  and  on  all  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  more  particularly  at  Naples.  Petrarch's 
description  of  its  effects  in  that  capital  is  peculiarly 
lively  and  interesting. 

"  This  spourge  of  God,  says  he,  had  been  predicted  a 
few  days  before,  by  the  bishop  of  a  neighbouring  island 
skilled  hi  astrology.  But  as  an  astrologer  never  foretells 
the  exact  truth,  he  hwC  also  predicted  that  Naples  would 
be  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  bn  the  25  th  of  November. 
This  prediction  had  gained  so  much  credit,  tha't  the  greater 
part  of  the  populace,  resigning  every  other  thought, 
and  expecting  only  immediate  death,  craved  the  mercy 
of  heaven  for  their  sins.  Others,  however,  derided  the 
prophecy  and  the  vain  science  of  the  astrologer.  Be- 
tween hope  and  fear,  but  I  confess  rather  more  in- 
clined to  fear,  for  accustomed  to  inhabit  colder  climates 
I  regarded  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  in  winter 
as  a  phenomenon,  and  looked  on  that  I  now  witnessed 
as  a  menace  ttom  heaven,— on  the  evening  of  the  24th 
I  retired  at  an  early  hour  to  the  convent  of  St.  Law- 
rence, where  I  lodged,  having  previously  seen  X^ 
principal  part  of  the  ladies  of  the  metropolis,  mort 

*  A  hot  and  close  soatb  wlod* 
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mindfdl  of  the  presagtd  dMiger  t^  M  ^eeefWB/.nul- 
nhig  to  and  fro  wHli  bue  feet  and  dirimielfeJ  ■  trataai, 
with  their  chfidren  in  their  «rmt,  ykWiitW  ekurcbet 
and  bathing  the  altart  with  t)Mip  tihrl,  eMlainlng, 
"  Mercy,  Lord !    H«f«  p4tjr^A%lf* 

"The  evening  waa,  hcMyer.'vioM^  atrene  than  m* 
Anary t  niy  ierraDtn  afW  supper  rttired  to  reit:  but 
I  thought  it  bepljto  c^iaerve  how  the  moon  looked,  and 
opening  ^^¥uifMt\  reaMined  «t  it  tUl  it  aet  about 
Biidm|(ht  Wnd  San  Mertlno,  looking  dim  and  aor* 
i3»%cid!*dVftii  clouds.  B«Ting>  the  window,  1  laid  ny^ 
•ie^'oh  the  bed,  and  aftier  lying  awake  •  coniidnable 
tfane,  I  waa  iaHlngitttoa.  aoundaleep  when  I  waa  roused 
by  tiie  nmbttng  of  an  caithqualDe,  whioh  net  only 
hunt  open  the  wmdowa  and  CKtlnguished  the  light 
which  1  waa  aocustomed  to  keep  in  my  chamber,  but 
^hook  the  walls  to  the  fouadatkins.  The  calm  of  ale^ 
being  thus  changed  into  fear  of  hsstmit  dcatii,  I  went 
out  into  the  cloisters  where  we  groped  about  for  eaeh 
other  in  the  dark,  and  exhorted  one  another  to  patience 
and  fortitude.  The  brothers  and  the  prior,  David,  (a 
most  holy  man)  who  had  risen  to  chaunt  matins,  ter- 
rlfled  at  the  tremendous  storm  cam^  with  devout  prayera 
and  tears,  and  with  crosses  and  relics  and  a  number  of 
lighted  torches  to  the  pkce  where  I  was.  This  gave  me 
a  little  courage,  and  I  went  with  them  into  the  church 
wliere  we  all  threw  ourselves  on  the  ground  and  un« 
ploredthe  mercy  of  hMVen,  expecting  from  time  to 
time  that  the  church  would  fall  upon  us.  The  terrors 
df  that  infenid  night  would  take  too  loMg  to  narrate, 
and  though  tiie  truth  would  much  exceed  anything  I 
oould  say,  yet  my  words  would  appear  incredible. 

"What  bursts  of  water ! — ^What  wind  1— What  flash- 
ings of  lightning  I—What  awftil  re-ecftioing  of  the 
heavens  I— What  fearfal  trembling  of  the  eacrth ! — 
What  horribli!  roarii^  of  the  sea!— and  what  groans  of 
the  assembled  populace  1  It  seemed  as  if  by  ma^c  art 
tlie  duration  of  that  night  had  been  doubled ;  but  at 
last  the  morning  arrived,  whidi  we  knew  rather  by 
conjecture  than  by  any  light  it  afforded.  The  priests 
theik  robed  themsdkves  to  cdebnite  mass,  whilst  w» 
not  daring  to  raise  our  eyes  to  heaven,  prostrate  on  the 
eartK  continued  to  sigh,  and  pray,  and  weep.  Day  at 
length  appeared,  but  scarcely  less  obscure  than  night ; 
the  waiMngs  in  the  higher  pait  of  the  town  beginning  to 
ceato,  we  could  hear  frightful  cries  from  the  Strand. 
We  also  heard  a  number  of  horses  prancing  through 
the  streets,  we  knew  not  what  for.  Exchanging  de- 
spair for  hardiness  I  mounted  on  horseback,  determined 
fo  see  what  was  goinf^  on»  or  to  die.  Great  Qod ! 
when  was  such  a  sight  ev&[  seen. !  The  most  aged 
mariners  had  never  heard  of  or  seen  anything  like  it. 
In  the  middle  of  the  bay  an  immense  number  of 
fetches  were  seen  tossed  about  by  the  waves,  who 
whilst  they  endeavoured  to  gain  the  shore  were  driten 
by  thdr  fiiry  against  the  rocks,  and  appeared  like  so 
many  eggs  broken  in  pieces.  All  this  space  was  full  of 
drowned  or  drowning  persons,  and  the  shore  was 
strewed  with  corpses  and  shattered  limbs;  some  with 
arms  and  legs  broken;  some  with  their  biiaim  and 
some  with  their  entrails  protruding.  Nor  were  the 
shrieks  of  the  men  and  women  who  inhabited  the 
falling  houses  close  to  the  sea,  less  terrific  than  the 
roaring  of  the  sea  itself.  Where  the  day  before  we 
had  gone  to  and  fto  on  a  dinty  path,  was  now  a  seft 
more  dangerous  than  the  straits  of  Messina.  The 
ocean  seemed  no  longer  to  observe  the  bounds  which 
God  has  prescribed  it;  respecting  neither  the  works  of 
man  nor  those  of  natore,  that  hnmense  causeway, 
which,  as  Virgil  says,  '*prpjeett  to  brettk  the  roUing 
tidet,"  was  covered  by  the  waves,  as  weU  as  the  whole 
of  the  lower  town.  You  could  not  pass  in  the  streets 
without  the  risk  of  being  drowned.  More  than  a 
thousand  Neapolitan  cavttliers  came  from  all  sidto  to 
the  spot  where  we  ^ere,  ai  if  to  assist  at  the  obaeqoiea 
<^  their  country.  This  brilMant  troop  re-assured  me  a 
little.  *'If  I  perish,"  thought  I,  "  it  will  at  least  be  in 
good  company."  But  at  the  instant  in  which  I  was 
making  this  reflexion,  a  terrible  ciry  was  aet  up  around, 
that  the  grouted  on  whkh  we  ateod;  was  begimdng  to 
be  submerged :  the  water  had  sapped  the  foundation, 
and  we  retired  in  haste  to  the  upper  part  of  the  town. 
Certamly  it  was  beyona  measure  awtui  to  mortal  eyes, 
to  behold  tjjiie  raging  of  the  heavens  and  the  fury  of  the 
sea.  A  th<kisand  mountains  of  water  seemed  to  come 
A'om  Ischia  to  Naples,  neither  Mack,  nor  azure,  as  in 
ooromon  tempests,  but  of  a  dazzMng  whiteness.  The 
young  queen  now  came  out  of  her  palace  bare-footed, 
and  with  her  hair  flowing  loose  about  her,  at  the  head 
of  an  raimetvse  troop  of  huhes  in  the  same  penitential 
dteanmy,  and  visited  in  turn  aU  the  oburebes  of  the 
Vir^n  Mother  of  God. 

"  But  it  was  not  the  virgin  who  was  supposed  at  last 
to  have  calmed  the  tuty  of  the  elements.  In  the  eve- 
ttfaig  the  storm  ceased,  when  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Oeorgev 
«nd  St.  Mark,  shewed  a  fisherman  at  Vemee  a  boat 
iUei  vHth  demons  endeavouring  to  enter  the  port, 
who,  at  the  command  of  the  saints  disappeared,  and  a 
Calm  immediately  ensued,  as  by  theh:  evil  agency  a 
ttorm  had  been  raised.  The  maliee  of  these  imps  of 
Satan  effected  no  irreparable  ii\iury  on  shore,  but  it 
wu  far  otherwise  la  tea.    Not  a  vessel  in  the  port  of 


Naplea'  eanpec^  exoept  am  galey  d  nMtefaotorSj 
diitiawl  to  be  aeat  on  the  fiest  Pirpuditton  agsjmt 
Wdlr.  the  fbitoni  hope  of  Nafdes." 

We  may  fhicly  oonclade  that  Petrareh  and  his  brd^ 
Kant  band  of  oavaliera  resorted  to  the  palaee  of  Joaaaa 
on  the  oestsirton  of  the  storm :  she  was  not  likely 
alkanrise  to  Iwre  thong^of  hislettera  patent,,  on  the 
•ve  of  the  tkia  agitating  day,  and  she  waa  still  lesa 
llkeiy  to  sign  them  pravioos  to  her  devout  pi^rimafe^ 
Auaing  from  one  extreme  to  another,  it  is  not  unlikely 
thatthehalls  of  Castelnovo,  were  the  scene,  of  more 
real  gaiety  that  evenhig,  tiianthey  had  been  since  the 
death  of  good  Eobeit. 

The  damage  sustained  by  the  merdiaats  at  Naples 
from'  tMs  stofm,  was  estimated  at  forty  thousand  ounces 
of  gold :  the  Venetian  and  Genoese  tvade  waa  also  so 
much  injured  by  it,  that  silk  and  sf^ees,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  trade  of  the  Levant,  rose  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  per  cent. 


The  woik  upon  which  this  abstract  is  founded,  is  the 
Life  by  Siebenkees,  translated  by  Ludger.  A  work 
had  appeared  by  Muller,  written  in  a  style  of  florid 
romance*  —  an  unmeasured  laud — to  which  Mr.  I. 
obviously  vnrote  in  opposition.  Thus  he  has  fallen  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  would  make  Bianca  the  scape- 
goat for  aU  the  censures  due  to  the  intrigues  and  follies 
with  which  she  was  any  way  connected.  It  will  be  seen 
that  we  have  taken  a  very  different  view  of  the  subject ; 
which  we  leave  to  the  facts  to  justify. 

The  precise  light  in  which,  we  should  view  the  repu- 
totion  of  Bianca  Capello  is,  at  the  present  time,  rather 
difficult -to  determine.  While,  on  the  other  side,  she 
is  assailed  with  the  bitterest  reproaches  by  her  oppo- 
nents, her  friendS'  obscure  their  own  defence  of  her  by 
adulatory  exaggeration.  Much,  however,  that  is 
urged  against  her,,  is  referable  rather  to  the  perverted 
morals  of  the  time,  than  to  any  personal  deficiency  of 
rectitude.  She  was  one  against  many ;  and  yet  even 
her  greatest  enemies  cannot  charge  her  with  deeds  so 
bad  as  many  a  well-famed  princess  has  committed ;  on 
the  other  hand,  her  artfulness,  with  one  exception 
alone,  is  always  of  a  very  equivocal  nature,  and  very 
like  a  charming  kindliness  and  candour.  If  she  made 
use  of  art,  at  least  she  had  taste,  wisdom,  and  confi- 
dence enough  in  goodness,  to  base  her  cunning  upon 
kindness  and  endearment.  It  is  an  easy  but  a  very 
dangerous  and  imcertain  plan,  to  test  human  action 
by  motives,  rather  than  consequences  ;  particularly 
when  the  heart  that  felt  those  motives,  and  the  face 
that  betrayed  them,  has  long  ceased  to  be,  and  we  have 
no  eye-witness  to  interpret  that  countenance  but  such 
as  could  neither  see,  nor  speak  disinterestedly.  Her 
most  credible  defamer,  her  brother-in-law.  Cardinal 
de*  Medici,  is  at  least  stained  with  prejudice,  incon- 
sistency, and  ingratitude. 

Bianca  Capello  descended  from  the  Venetian  house 
of  the  Capelli,  and  spent  her  early  days  in  strict  con- 
finement to  her  father's  palace,  as  wu  then  customary 
with  the  ladies  of  Venice.  The  nobles  of  Italy  in  those 
days,  sometimes  augmented  their  substance  by  thrifty 
commerce.  The  Salviati,  a  celebrated  Florentine 
family,  so  trading,  held  a  counting-house  in  Venice,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Capelli  palace.  In  this 
counting-house  was  one  Buonaventuri,  a  man  addicted 
to  intrigue ;  the  beauty  of  the  young  Bianca  caught  his 
eye,  and  he  pursued  her.  At  church  he  spoke  to  her, 
representing  himself  as  a  partner  in  the  house  he 
served,  and  obtained  her  aflfection.  It  is  rather  to  he 
imagined  that  that  affection,  as  astonishment  is  said  to 
be,  was  the  effect  of  novelty  upon  ignorance;  foi 
Buonaventuri  was  a  heartless  maa  not  calculated  to 
inspu^  •.  genume  attachment.  May  not  this,  by  the 
way,  have  paved  a  road  for  Francesco's  advances  after- 
wards? Their  meetings  continued  till  Bianca  found 
herself  unable  to  conceal  them  much  longer.  Taking 
some  of  her  jewels  with  her,  she  absconded  from 
Venice,  with  Buonaventuri,  to  whom  she  was  married. 
Of  course  he  had  already  been  obliged  to  apprise  her 
of  the  deception  he  had  originally  practiced  upon  her. 
They  sought  refuge  in  Florence. 

For  some  time  Bianca  lived  as  secretly  as  she  could, 
dreading  the  displeasure  of  her  family,  and  the  Venetian 
government.  Francesco  de*  Medici  was  then  Regent ; 
his  father,  the  dfrand  Duke,  having  withdrawn  himseK, 
in  his  old  age,  from  all  participation  in  public  afihira. 
By  some  means,  for  it  is  by  no  means  certain  how,  he 
obtained  a  sight  of  Bianca;  her  beauty  quite  ensnared 


hioa;  ami  her  wtk^  (and  most  piobabiy  that^JonsiatediA 
hec  real  kindness  and  engaging  disposition,)  mnde  Sk 
constant, lover  of  one  Datundly  weak,  impetuoua,  aoc( 
fickle.    It  has  been  asserted  that  he  saw  hec  oaa^fta^ 
as  he  was  passing  the  house  in  which  she  lived,  some 
casual  diKturfaance  in*  die  streets  having  drawn  her  to 
the  window.    The  story  is,  however,  very  apocryphal. 
It  appears  that  Bianca  for  sasM  time  resisted  Francesco'a 
advances.     Her  husband,  as  we  have  before  said,  was 
a  heartless  fellow,  and  had  cruelly  decdved  her  at  tke 
first.    It  is  little  likely  that  she  coukl  really  feel  much 
lasting  affection  for  him ;  he  was  coarse  and  cowardly. 
Francesco,  on  the  contrary,  has  given  many  testUnoniea 
of  having  a  sincere  and  most  durable  attachment  to! 
Bianca;   partly  attributable,    no  doubt,  to  her  orwn 
attractiveness.    This  love  he  made  known  to  her.     ft 
is  to  be  remembered  that  Bianca  was  young,  unde> 
fended  from  the  threatened  vengeance  of  her  fhmily 
and  the  Venetian  State,  poor,  and  in  restraint.    The. 
connexion  oflfered  her  with  Francesco,    would  be  n . 
defence  against  her  dangers,  it  held  out  to  her  accept^ 
ance,  power,  ei^yment,  and  fteedom ;  the  manners  of' 
the  time,  in  her  country  especially,  presented  little  in 
the  way  of  obstacle  to  such  a  connexion;  and  accord- 
ingly Bianca  Capello  became  the  mistress  of  TVandsco 
de'  Medid. 

At  first  the  affah*  was  kept  a  secret,  for  about  this 
time,  one  of  those  curses  of  royal  life,  a  political  mar- 
riage, was  in  treaty,  between  Francesco  and  Joanna,  the 
sister  of  the  Empress  Maximilian.  The  reviving  power 
of  the  Medici  had  excited  the  jealously  of  the  neigh- 
bouring prince^  and  a  marriage  of  the  kind  waaj 
necessary  to  preserve  the  Importance  of  the  family.^ 
When  however  the  prince  was  married,  and  caution 
was  no  longer  necessary,  the  concealment  was  lesa 
carefully  preserved^  and  ultimately  Bianca  was  hitro- 
duced  at  court.  Although  the  dutchess  never  appeara 
to  have  been  quite  reconciled  to  her  consort's  infidelity, 
she  shared  with  others  in  yielding  to  the  effects  ot 
Bianca's  fascination,  though  both  irritable  and  violent 
by  nature.  At  last  however  her  passion  was  too  mucb 
even  for  Bianca's  art,  and  meeting  her  one  day  on  the 
Lungamo,  she  was  about  to  desire  her  attendants  to 
throw  her  into  the  river.  A  gentleman  represented 
to  her  that  this  murderous  impulse  was  suggested  by 
the  devil,  and  she  being  very  superstitious,  she  waa 
struck  with  repentance. 

Buonaventuri,  made  indolent  by  the  honors  ac- 
corded him  by  the  prince,  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  boast 
of  the  £ivors  of  a  lady  of  high  family,  two  of  whose, 
paramours  had.  already  paid  the  price  of  their  lives  fbr 
a  similar  mistake.  He  was  assassinated  by  her  rela-. 
lions ;  and  the  lady  herself  was  the  same  night  slain  in 
her  bed.  To  the  last,  though  little  regarded  by  him^ 
nay,  treated  always  with  ingratitude,  and  roughness^ 
Bianca  always  shewed  a  lively  consideration  for  her 
husband's  welfare ;  and  had  he  listened  to  her  repre- 
sentations, he  might  have  avoided  his  fate.  Repeated 
insolence  and  insult,  not  a  single  transgression,  had 
drawn  upon  him  the  revenge  of  the  insulted  parties. 

Francesco  greatly  desired  a  son.  He  had  said  that 
he  would,  rather  than  none,  welcome  even  an  illegiti- 
mate son.  Bianca  had  only  borne  a  daiighter  to  her 
husband  (who  afterwards  married  a  Tuscan  nobleman.) 
The  Grand -Dutchess  had  only  had  daughters.  Bianca 
artfully  feigned  herself  indisposed,  and  finally  produced 
a  child  as  her  own ;  which,  however,  was  the  child  of 
a  poor  woman,  procured  by  Bianca's  agents.  Many . 
suspected  the  fraud.  Francesco  was  delighted;  and 
even  when  some  years  afterwards  Bianca  confessed  the 
deception,  he  stUl  persisted  in  looking  upon  the  child 
as  his  own.  Bianca's  object  in  this  deception  is  not 
very  dear ;  nor  is  it  at  all  defensible.  If  she  desired 
to  provide  a  male  heir  to  Francesco,  why  confess  the 
fraud,  as  long  as  her  husband  continued  to  believe 
her  ?  Most  probably,  her  object  was  merely  to  please 
him,  vrithout  proposing  any  definite  end  to  be  gained ; 
she  felt  herself  sure  of  his  regard,  the  wish  not  to 
risk  losing  it  by  detection,  vrith  which  she  was  con- 
tinually threatened,  enforced  by  regret  at  having 
ever  deceived  him,  made  her  rather  forestall  her  ei>e- 
mies,  and  tell  him  with  her  own  lips  the  worst  he 
could  hear;  making  the  friend,  accuser,  and  culprit  all 
In  one,  and  drowning  the  deceit  in  greater  ingenuous- 
ness. If  she  were  artful,  this  was  always  the  drift  of 
her  art.  If  she  struggled,  and  conquered  it,  was  al- 
ways with  kindness,  and  womanly  gentleness.  She  has 
been  accused  of  some  tyrannical  and  bloody  deeds  in 
conducting  the  fraud,~of  making  away  with  her  own 
agents, — ^but  there  is  not  a  credible  word  in  the  evi- 
dence of  that  kind,  and  such  proceedings  were  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  her  alleged  artfulness. 
Don  Antonio,  the  child,  was  legitimated  many  ycaxa 
afterwards,  by  Francesco.  His  legitimation  waa  re- 
voked by  Ferdinand  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  but 
presently  restored;  and  Ferdinando  ulthnately  pro- 
cured him  the  grand  prior-ship  of  the  order  of  Malta. 

In  the  year  1678  the  Grand-Dutehess  died.  She  had 
not  long  been  dead,  when  Francesco  determined  to 
fulfil  a  vow  he  had  made  during  his  life-time,  to  wed 
Bianca.  His  decision  was  much  opposed  by  his  con- 
fessor,  and  many  of  his  friends ;  but  he  more  regarded 
Bianca's  smiles  and  tears,  than  the  etiquette  of  courta 
of  priesthood.  His  determination  was  strengthened 
by  the  tender  and  solicitudinous  care  with  which 
she  nursed  him  through  a  fit  of  illness.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fifth  of  June,  1579,'  Bianca  entered  hia 
apartment,  to  ask,  if  he  wished  to  eat ;  "  No,"  said  he, 
"I  feel  no  appetite."  "  Well,"  replied  Bianca,  -accept 
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gk  kast  this  egg  Arom  me  a»  a  present ;  est  it,  it  will 
ccitoinly  do  ^u  good.*'  Fxanoetco  ate  the  egg,  a»d  said 
to  her :  "  I  feel  a  great  deal  better  and  thank  you  for 
your  present.  I  have  been  a  debtor  to  you  this  long 
^vhile,  and  that  debt  I  now,  in  return  for  your  kind- 
ness,  discharge.  Here,  take  my  hand;  you  are  my 
irife.*'  They  were  on  the  same  day  secretly  married. 
The  marriage  was  kept  very  private  during  the  mourn- 
ing for  the  late  Grand-Dntchess.  Nobody  was  sur- 
prised  at  Biancafs  bwhsg  apartments  aasigiied  her  in 
Ike  Palme,  beoanse  a  report  prevailed,  that  she  had 
been  appointed  gorcmesa  of  the  young  princesses. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  proper  time  it  was  publicly 
announced.  Cardinal  Ferc^nando  seems  to  have  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  this  marriage  some  time  before 
it  was  puUicIy  known.  He  had,  indeed,  long  sus- 
pected this  step,  from  his  brother's  aversion  to  a  match 
with  another  princess,  and  his  reconciliation  with 
Bianca.  But  he  had  not  been  apprised  of  their  actually 
having  contracted  a  matrimonial  connection  tin  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  year  1579.  The  illness  of  his 
brother  at  that  time  called  him  to  Florence,  when  he 
peiteived  that  Bianca  never  left  the  Grand-I>uke, 
whom  she  attended  with  the  most  assiduous  persever- 
ance. The  Cardinal  having  asked  him  the  cause  of 
this  particalar  attadmicat,  the  Qraod-Duke  contessed 
that  they  were  secretly  married.  Ferdinando  con- 
cealed his  resentment,  and  returned  to  Rome,  as  soon 
as  the  recovery  of  his  brother  would  permit  his  de- 
parture, without  ever  disdoeing  to  any  one  his  opinion 
on  the  subject 

Francesco  and  Ferdinando  had  never  agreed ;  on  the 
contrary,  their  quarrels  were  fk^uent  and  bitter. 
Francesco  was  an  inconsiderate  impulsive  person; 
Ferdinando  pvoud  and  irascible ;  not  unkind,  but  hard, 
and  little  softened  by  sentiments  of  affection.  It  was 
undoubtedly  to  Bianca's  interest  to  keep  friends  with 
Ferdinando;  but  it  must  have  required  more  than 
common  temper  to  do  so,  even  following  her  interest, 
with  so  headstrong  and  ungrateful  a  person  as  the 
Cardinal.  As  soon  as  Bianca  was  in  power,  she  sought 
his  friendship.  The  Cardinal,  on  his  part,  did  not  hold 
back ;  and  many  were  the  benefits  that  he  derived  from 
her  kindness.  Her  intercession  often  procured  him 
money  from  his  brother,  wlierewith  to  make  a  figure. 
Her  gentleness  aad  quick  kindness  made  them  mtrnqf 
times  reconciled ;  nay,  almost  her  last  act  vras  reuniting 
the  dissevered  brothers.  And  yet  the  Cardinal  denied 
her  virtues,  persecuted  her  very  corpse,  and  blazoned 
ber  failings,  after  her  death.  Pride  is  said  to  be  the 
meanest  of  passions.  The  Caidinal's  pride  made  him 
vngratefiil,  cowardly,  and  mean.  He  accepted  kpromn 
from  the  hand  he  abused,  he  strove  to  ii^fure  when  his 
interest  was  not  at  stake,  and  forgot  every  -benefit  re- 
cdved,  when  hostility  was  his  readiest  way  to  amaor 
dixement. 

After  her  marriage,  Bianoa  was  created-  a  "  Daughter 
of  the  Republic,"  by  the  Venetian  senate,  a  title  which 
pot  het  upon  an  equaUty  with  the  princesses  of  Italy, 
■Dd  crowned  as  such  with  a  ducal  crown ;  and  ihordy 
alter  crowned  Grand-Duchess  of  Tuscany.  Her  mar- 
riage was  immediately  followed  by  a  fresh  reconciliatkn 
between  the  Grand  Duke  and  his  brother,  brought 
about  entirely  by  her  address.  Still  Ferdinando  feared 
lest  Bianca  shoiild  now  present  Francesco  with  a  legi- 
timate  heir;  for  the  surviving  son  of  Joanna,  a  very 
weakly  boy,  was  the  only  barrier  between  him  and  the 
throne,  in  case  of  Francesco's  decease.  A  very  delicate 
and  important  disputed  treaty  with  the  court  of  Mantua, 
concerning  a  marriage  between  Vincenzio,  the  Duke  ef 
Mantua's  aoa,  and  the  princess  Eleonora  of  Tuscany, 
was  among  die  things  to  which  her  address  gave  a 
happy  condusion.  It  was  ever  her  policy  to  conciliate 
every  one,  and  gain  her  ends  by  persuasion  and  gentle- 
ness. If  this  were  art,  a  little  more  such  would  hardly 
make  politicians  less  humane,  or  every  body  less 
h*ppy. 

Her  married  life  was  past  in  this  way,  varied  only 
by  hopes  and  doubts  of  havteg  a  son,  which  her  hus- 
band ardently  desired.  Her  devemess  in  resolving 
political  discords,  and  uniting  angry  powers,  obtained 
for  her  the  admiration  o#  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  who  was 
about  to  pay  the  court  of  Tuscany  a  visit,  out  of  com- 
pliment to  her,  when  his  intentions  were  frustrated  by 
the  death  of  Francesco  (on  the  15th  August,  1587,)  of 
an  intermittent  fever,  followed  in  a  lew  hours  by  her 
own,  of  the  like  disoider.  Fmoccsoo  was  agtd  forty, 
Bianca  foity-fi^. 

Many  stories  wem  ehrulated  eoneenili^  fl»  namier 
tyf  her  death ;  some  saying  that  she  h^  attempted  to 
paiaon  the  cardinal  ia  a  tart;  that  tine  cardinal  sus- 
pecting, she  was  obKged  to  eat  of  it  herself,  ia  order  to 
save  her  lame,  and  that  her  husband  ^te  with  her. 
Others  said  the  cardinal  himself  had  poisoned  the  tart» 
and  as  soon  as  the  poison  had  taken  effect,  had  Locked 
hia  brother  and  sister  into  a  bed-room,  suffiering  no 
one  to  enter  to  assist  them.  These  reports  are  however 
all  groundless,  and  on  their  face  absurd,  and  inconsist- 
ent with  the  the  characters  of  the  parties  concerned. 

Thus  died  Bianoa  CapcUo,  originaUy  a  private  gen- 
tlewoman,  then  the  wife  of  a  man  of  obscure  origin, 
then  the  mistress  of  the  regent  prince,  and  evcntuafly 
his  wife,  and  dutchess,  and  one  olthe  most  influential 
personages  among  the  petty  states  of  Italy.  What 
were  the  means  she  possessed  to  attain  this  emtnener? 
Not  family  importance. — Not  -wealth. — Not  fame,  and 
high  estimation. — ^Was  it  beauty  in  the  first  instance  7 
^-Granted;  but  beauty  is  transient,  and  produces  no 
lasting  impression  of  any  kind.    It  was  then  her  good 


sense,  her  ready  perception  of  difficulties,  and  the 
mittis  to  overcome  them,  supported  by  an  unfaiMng 
patience  and  a  happiness  of  temper,  that  outlasted 
every  opposing  passion  in  the  struggle  for  power.  She 
conciliated  the  hostile,  subdued  the  haughty,  fixed  the 
fickle,  cheered  the  discontented,  and  recondled  the 
quarrels  of  all  around  by  means  of  this  inexhaustiUe 
store  of  kindleness,  which  was  perpetually  called  upon, 
and  always  given  out  with  liberal  and  urgent  bounty. 


[Weaaticipate  the  feelingsof  tenderness  and  Kspeot 
which  the  reader  win  experience  hi  seeing  the  name 
which  is  appended  to  the  foHowing  (we  believe)  origmal 
▼ertas.  Mo  sickness  can  extinguish  the  kindly  fifc  of 
his  nature.] 

Talk  not  of  years  1  'twas  yesterday 
We  chaccd  the  hoop  together. 
And  fcH*  the  plover's  speckled  egg 
We  waded  through  the  heather. 

The  green  is  gay  where  gowans  grow, 
*Tia  Satuaday-^oh  I  come, 
Haifc)  hear  ye  not  our  mother^  voice. 
The  eKstii--she  caUs  us  home. 

Have  we  not  found  that  fortune's  diacc 
For  glory  or  for  treasure. 
Unlike  the  rolling  circle's  race. 
Was  pastime,  -without  pleasure  T 

But  seize  your  glass — another  time 
We'll  think  of  douded  days- 
Ill  give  a  toast'^-fill  up,  my  friend  i 
Here's  "  Boys  and  merry  plays !" 

JoHM  Galt. 


Spefim^s  WfffBo.— It  is  somewhat  remttkable  tha^ 
notwithstanding  Dr.  Johnson's  objections  to  the  Spen- 
serian  stanza,  and  his  presumption  of  its  unfitness  for 
popularity,  the  best  poems  of  the  bebt  poets  since  that 
dictum  was  delivered,  liave  botA  written  in  ^at  same 
despised  stanza !  I  need  only  mention  "  Childe 
Harold,"  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  aad  "  The  Revolt  of 
IsUm."  Others  might  be  enumerated,  audi  aa  Barm's 
"Cottar's  Saturday  Night;"  Shenstone's  exquisite 
"School -mistress,"  which  will  keep  his  name  alive ;  and 
Beattie's  "  Minstrri,"  which,  as  long  as  there  arc  young 
and  romantic  minds,  will  find  admirers,  for  it  is  beauti- 
fully descriptive  of  the  yearnings  and  strugglings  of 
young  intellect    Added  to  these  agaki  are  Keats's  ^'  Eve 

St.  Agnest,"  written  in  the  very  spirit  and  warmth  of 
Shakspeare's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet;"  Wordsworth's  noble 
"  Laodtamia,"  and  John  Clare's  "  VUlage  Minstrel." 

C.  W. 

PhUtmphy  in  Trifles, — Those  persons  who  cannot 
find  pleasure  in  trifies  are  generally  ^ise  in  their  own 
opinion,  and  fools  in  the  opinion  of  the  -wise :  they 
neglect  the  opportunity  of  amusement,  without  which 
the  rugged  rood  of  life  would  be  insupportably  tedious* 
I  think  the  French  are  the  best  philosophers,  who 
make  the  most  they  can  of  the  pleasures,  and  the  least 
they  can  of  the  pains  of  life;  and  are  ever  strewing 
fiowers  among  the  thorns  all  mortals  are  obliged  to 
VRaUc  through ;  whereas,  by  much  reflection,  the  Eng- 
lish contrive  to  fed  and  see  the  thonis  double,  and 
never  see  the  fkywers  at  aH,  but  to  despise  them ;  ex- 
pecting their  happiness  from  things  more  solid  and 
durable,  as  they  unagine:  but  how  sddom  do  they 
find  them  I    Laiif  Luatbunugk's  Letten. 

Apparent  Idleness  not  always  such.  Pardon  me  for 
dyfering  with  you  in  opinion,  you  are  not  the  idle  man 
or  the  creation.  You  may  be  busied  to  the  benefit  of 
sodety  without  stirring  from  your  seat,  as  much  at 
the  mischievous  man,  with  seeming  idleness,  may  be 
busied  in  the  destruction  of  it.  Tou  give  innocent 
pleasure  to  youndl,  and  hwti'uctioB  sm  wdl  as  pleasure 
tootfacn.bFtecnuiaenentsyairfoflow.  Yonr  peu, 
your  pendl,  your  taste,  and  your  smceve  mnrtftil 
conduct  in  life  (wiridi  are  things  that  audce  you  appear 
idle)  give  such  an  example  as  it  were  to  be  wished 
might  be  moie  generally  followed — ^few  have  the  capa- 
dfty,  fewer  the  honesty  to  spend  thek  time  so  usefully,. 
as  well  as  unblameably.  Lady  Luxborough's  Letters  to 
Shenstone. 

Death  from  a  Frightened  Imagination. — We  have  all 
heard  of  the  Italian  jester  who  perished  with  the  mere 
fbur  of  being  executed,  and  of  the  criminal,  -who  died  in 
the  same  manner  under  the  belief  that  he  was-  bdng 
bled  to  death. — ^The  following  similar  instance  of  mortal 
sensibility  is  bdieved  to  be  new  to  the  reading  public : 
ABout  thirty  years  ago,  a  man,  named  Whitwam,  -was 
employed  in  a  eoal-yaid  at  Tfenmton;  who  had  been, 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  a  soldier  in  the  33rd 
lagiment,  commanded  by  LieutenantX^olonel  Webster, 
and  was  very  actively  engaged  throughout  the  American 
war.    He  had  been  wounded  in  almost  every  part  of 


his  body,  and  eked  out  the  pension  which  he  received 
from  Government  oy  working  as  above  stated.  One 
4ay,  having  been  out  delivering  coals  at  a  house  in  the 
town,  he  is  apposed,  while  taking  some  refreshment, 
to  have  held  his  handkerchief  to  t^  fire,  for,  on  return- 
ing to  the  coal-yard,  in  taking  it  out  of  his  hat,  it  sud- 
denly burst  into  a  flame.  He  looked  upon  it  as  an 
omen,  cried  out,  "  I  am  a  dead  man ;"  went  home, 
took  to  his  bed,  and  in  a  few  days  expired. 

T*rue  National  Spirit.  Testimony  of  an  enlightened 
Ihrenckman  to  the  merits  of  England  and  Oermany.^^ 
The  true  gseatnass  of  a  people  does  not  consist  in  hot* 
#o^riag  nothing  lirmn  others,  but  in  borrowing  from 
all  whatever  is  good,  and  in  perfecting  whatever  it 
appropriates.  I  am  as  great  an  enemy  as  any  one  to 
artificial  imitations;  but  it  is  mere  pusillanimity  to 
reject  a  thing  for  no  otiier  reason  than  that  it  has  been 
thought  good  by  otliers.  With  the  promptitude  and 
justness  of  the  French  understanding,  and  the  indes- 
tructible unity  of  our  national  character,  we  may  assi- 
milate  all  that  is  .good  in  other  countries  without  fear 
of  cijmiug  to  be  ourselves.  Placed  in  the  centre  of 
Europe,  possessing  every  variety  of  dinfate,  bordering 
on  all  civilized  nations,  and  holding  perpetual  inter- 
course with  them,  France  is  esseixtiatiy  cosmop<^itan ; 
and  indeed  this  is  the  main  source  of  her  great  influ- 
ence. Besides,  civilised  Europe  naw  forms  but  one 
great  femily.  We  constantly  imitate  England  in  all 
that  concerns  outward  life,  tiie  ^mechanicsi  arts,  and 
physical  refinements ;  why,  then,  should  we  blush  to 
borrow  somettiing  from  kind,  honest,  pious,  learned 
Oennaoy,  in  what  rega]^  inward  hfe  and  the  nurture 
of  the  soul? — Victor  Cousin's  Report  on  the  State  of 
Public  Instruction  m  Prussia. 

Venetian  Horsemanship. — ^Venice  behig  a  dty  built  in 
the  sea,  with  canals  for  streets,  the  other  Italians  joke 
the  inhabitants  on  their  ignorance  of  horsemanshio,  as 
we  joke  sailors  in  England.  In  Mr.  Shepherd's  Lite  of 
Foggio  Bracdolini,  it  Is  -i^lated  that  Antonio  Lusco,  a 
friend  of  Poggio's,  in  the  course  of  a  journey  to  Vicanza 
overtook  a  Venetian,  in  whose  company  he  rode  to 
flsena,  wliere  they  took  up  tlieir  lod^ogt  for  the  nighl 
The  inn  -was  crowded  with  travellers,  who,  on  the 
ensuing  morning,  were  busily  employed  in  getting  their 
hofses  out  of  the  stable,  in  order  to  pursue  theor  jour- 
ney, in  the  midst  of  the  bustle,  liinco  percefved  his 
Venetian  friend  booted  and  spurred,  but  sitting  ^vith 
great  tranquility  at  the  door  of  the  imi.  Aurprised  at 
aeeing  him  thus  inactive,  betold  him,  that  if  he  vrfshed 
to  become  a  fellow  traveller  fbf  that  day's  journey,  he 
must  make  haste  as  he  was  just  going  to  mount ;  on 
which  the  Venetian  said, "  I  should  be  mppy  to  accom- 
pany you,  bat  I  do  not  recdllect  which  is  my  horse,  sud 
I  am  waitittg  tStl  the  other  gnests  are  gone  in  order  that 
I  may  take  the  beast  whkh  is  left.'* 

The  above  is  given  as  a  fact.  The  foQo-wingkt 
caricature,  in  the  s^le  of  our  Irish  jokes. 

As  a  Venetian  (says  Pogglo,)  was  journeying  to 
Trivigi  on  a  hired  horse,  attended  by  a  running  foot* 
man,  the  servant  received  a  kick  from  the  lieast,  and  ia 
the  flrst  emotion  of  pain  took  up  a  stone  and  threw  it 
at  the  agressor ;  but  missing  his  aim,  he  hit  his  master 
on  the  loins.  The  master  looking  back,  and  seeing  his 
attendant  limping  alter  him  at  some  distanoe,  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  quicken  his  pace.  The  servant 
excused  himself  by  saying  that  the  horse  had  kicked 
him,  on  which  his  master  replied,  "I  see  he  is  a 
vidous  beast,  for  he  has  just  now  ^en  me  a  severe 
kick  on  the  back." 


to  ootatxmPcffaimnfL 

A.  of  Birmington,  on  Cricket  and  other  Games,  ia 
our  next.  The  lines  beginning  "  When  Israel's  car,** 
will  be  inserted  the  firat  opportonily.  Mao  the  aofticie 
"  On  a  Stone ;"  and  the  "  Remarks  on  the  Metropolis*" 
suggested  by  accompanying  a  boy  to  school .  Setw*! 
other  papers  will  be  read  idithwithy  and  the  mithors 
replied  to  in  our  next. 

Our  cordial  thanks  are  rettfrttedtoC,  to  03^.  *o 
C.  W.,  H.  B.  D.,  OrUndo,  W-  H.  C,  T.  R.,  A  con* 
stant  Reader  and  Friend,  X,  W.  D.,  An  Imralid. 
Hugh  Mc-G.,  G.  £.  I.,  A.  M.  P.,  and  our Noffolk  friend 
J.B«,  whose  invitatiott  we  should  gladly  accept,  tp- 
pedaUythis  fine  wtalher,  if  ttee  and  chrctmystaueej 
were  as  accontmodhthig  as  he  Is. 

We  are  obliged  by  the  suggestions  of  W.  M.  T.,  and 
have  thought  much  on  that  and  similar  projects ;  bu^ 
must  postpone  its  consideratioB  for  the  present. 

By  some  chance,  which  we  much  regret,  the  first 
note  written  some  weeks  ago  by  our  Mr  correspon- 
dent I.  H.  -was  overlooked. 

We  are  sorry  we  could  not  see  the  **  wrestling.** 
Perhaps  our  correspondent  will  give  us  another  op^ 
port  unity. 

The  "  Addison"  who  translated  Anacreon  is  not  th« 
celebrated  Addison. 
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THE 


On  Afonday,  July  1,  \vill  be  Published, 
LIBRARY  OF  ENTERTAINING  KNOW- 
LEDGE, 
FkrU  XLVI  and  XLVII.  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  COS- 
TUME. lUaitrated  tvith  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  form* 
log  the  twenty.fourth  rolume  of  the  series.  Price  of  each 
stft,  as.  sewed,  or  bound  in  one  volume  In  fancy  doth  and  Ict- 
imd,4s.6d. 

PENNY    MAGAZINE 

0/  the  Socieip  for  the  JHfution  of  Ue^ful  Knowledge, 
Just  Published.  Part  XXVI.  price  6d. 
In  order  that  the  rolumes  might  in  future  contain  the  numbers 
■of  an  entire  year,  the  first  volume  closed  with  the  supplement 
iroblished  December  81,  1832,  and  Is  published  with  a  title  and 
index,  bound  In  cloth,  price  6s.  The  second  volume  was  pub- 
lished  on  January  1,  1834,  price  7s.  6d.  The  two  volumes  ar« 
embellished  with  483  engravings  on  wood. 

THE    PENNY    CYCLOPJEDIA 

Cf  the  Soeietp  for  the  Di^kmon  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
Just  Published,  Part  XVII.,  price  9d. 

This  work  has  no#  been  published,  with  Invariable  regularity 
since  Jan.  1833  ^  and  the  great  circulation  which  it  has  i^talned 
is  the  best  proof  of  the  confidence  of  the  Public  in  the  accuracy 
and  completeness  of  its  information.  In  the  commencement  of 
such  an  undertaking,  the  Editors,  bearing  in  mind  the  dlflkulty 
of  securing  at  once  an  efficient  body  of  contributors,  recom- 
mended to  the  Committee  only  to  attempt  the  publication  of  six 
numbers  in  each  month.  Their  present  stock  of  materials,  and 
their  reliance  upon  their  numerous  coadjutors,  founded  upon 
ample  experience,  have  Induced  them  to  desire  that  the  work 
should  proceed  at  a  quicker  rate.  In  this  they  feel  satisfied  that 
"they  only  second  the  nishes  of  the  great  body  of  its  purchasers. 

The  conunittee  have  therefore  to  announce  the  following  ar. 
-  rangements :— 

1.  That  the  first  volume  of  the  Penny  Cyclopfledia--contalning 
eleven  parts — was  concluded  on  the  dOth  of  November ;  and 
published  on  that  day,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  lettered,  at 
7s.  6d. 

.3.  lliat,  commencing  with  December,  two  numbers  of  the  work 
will  be  published  regularly  every  week,  without  sopplements, 
that  sometimes  eight,  and  sometimes  ten  numbers  will  ap- 
pear in  each  calendar  month. 

■3.  That  on  the  1st  of  January,  1884,  part  XII  was  published, 
price  nine-pence,  and  the  monthly  parts  will  be  regularly  con- 
tinned  at  that  price. 

A,  That  on  the  1st  of  September,  I8S4,  the  second  volume,  con- 
talning  eight  ninepenny  parts,  will  be  published,  bound  nnl- 
Ibrmly  with  vol.  I. at  7s.  tfd. ;  and  that  the  future  volumes  will 
be  completed  every  eight  months. 

GALLERY  OF  PORTRAITS. 

No.  XXV.,  contains  Portraits  and  Memoirs  of 

Bagubssbau,  Cbomwbi.1.,  and  Lioitaroo  da  Vikci. 

Each  number,  published  monthly,  consists  of  three  portraits, 

with  accompanying  biographical  memoirs,  occupying  upon  an 

r«verage  twenty.fonr  Mges  of  letter-prets.    The  nxe  of  the  work 

Is  imperial  octavo.    The  price  of  each  number  is  half-a-crown. 

Tile  third  volume  Is  now  completed,  which,  as  also  the  two 
preceding  volumes,  each  containing  eight  numbers,  with  twentv- 
Tour  portraits  and  memoirs,  may  now  be  had,  price  1/.  U.  each, 
(bound  in  fbncy  cloth,  and  lettered,  with  gilt  tops. 

The  contents  of  the  third  volume  are  as  follows :— Erskine, 
Dollond,  John  Hunter,  Petrarch,  Burke,  Henry  IV.,  Bentley, 
Kepler,  Hale,  Franklin,  Schwarts,  Barrow,  D'Alembert.  Ho- 
garth,  Galileo,  Rembrant,  Dryden,  La  Peronse,  Cranmer,  Tasso, 
Ben  Jonson,  Caoova,  Chaucer,  Soblcskl. 


QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Lately  published.  No.  XIV.,  price  5s.  sewed. 

Contents :— The  Yorkshire  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
at  Doncaster.— Rugby  School.— German  High  Schools ;  Gym- 
nasium at  Bonn. — OnGeographical  and  Statistical  Knowledge. — 
Societv  for  SuppreMion  of  Juvenile  Vagrancy.— Early  Education. 
— HeiUcal  Eaucation  in  Dublin.— Reviews.  Description  of 
Ancient  Italy.— ElemenUry  Works  by  M.  Quetelet.— Public 
Instrudon  In  France. — Miscellaneous ;  Foreign  and  Domestic. 

T%e  Journal  of  Education  contains  essays  on  education  In  gen. 
cral,  and  on  the  best  modes  of  teaching  particular  branches  of 
knowledge. 

It  aleo  contains  detailed  accounts  of  Universities,  Colleges,  and 
Schck>ls,  with  remarks  on  the  changes  that  fW>m  time  to  time  are 
made  In  the  general  plan  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  such 
institutions— remarks  on  any  striking  merits  or  defects  In  estab- 
Ushments  for  education,  accompanying  the  description  of  their 
origin,  constitution,  and  present  state.  Accounts  of  the  general 
■tate  of  education  in  different  countries,  and  the  means  ^opted 
for  the  diffusion  of  instruction  and  the  maintenance  of  estabUsh. 
ments  for  that  purpose,  are  also  given. 

Reviews  of  Books  used  In  practical  Instruction  or  an  import 
tan*  part  of  the  Journal.  The  dilef  object  of  this  department  is 
to  furnish  teachers  and  learners  with  the  means  of  dioosing  the 
best  books  for  themselves  and  their  pupils. 

In  order  to  render  the  Journal  complete,  a  portion  is  reserved 
tor  a  variety  of  short  notices,  iriilch  are  not  comprehended  in 
the  port  already  described. 

Under  the  head  of  different  countries,  British  and  Foreign, 
are  recorded  short  notices  of  the  progress  or  foundation  of 
Schools  or  Colleeet.  or  .SocictiM  fnr  tk*  nromotion  of  know- 
ledge, and  in  general  sach  Intelligence  as  comes  under  the  des- 
cription of  news  of  edacation,  and  Is  likely  to  Interest  and 
instruct  all  classes  of  readers. 

Ihe  numbers  are  also  published  in  balfjearly  volumes,  price 
10s.  Cd.,  bound  in  cloth 

Jntt  Pablisbvd,  Part  S  of 

THE    MUSICAL    LIBRARY. 

This  work  appcnrt  in  numbers  every  Ssturdsy,  Price  Four 
pence;  snd  in  monthly  parts,  containing  S6  pa|es  of  mosic, 
•ewcd  in  a  wrapper,  price  Is.  6d. 

Also,  price  (id.,  sewed  In  a  wrapper,  to  be  continued  monthly, 
SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  MUSICAL  LIBRARY, 

Ko.  S. 
This  .Supplementary  Work  may  be  pnrchased  independently 
of  the  Musical  Llbmry,  which  will  be  complete  in  Itself;  bnt 
it  will  form  a  valnable  addition  to  that  poblication.  It  consbU 
of  twelve  folio  pages  of  letter. prc»s,  comprising  musical  news, 
lisreign  and  domestic ;  Reviews  of  iniportaut  new  masical  pab> 
Hellions:  with  memoirs  of  the  Lives,  and  remarks  upon  the 
woiks,  of  eminent  Composers,  snd  especially  of  the  aoibors 
who—  productions  are  pablished  in  the  '  Masicai  library. 


Also, 

THE  MONTHLY  COMPANION  TO  THE  UBARY 

AND  THE  K-EWSPAPER.  Part  4.,  containing  seveuty4w( 
folU>  pages  of  the  slxe  of  the  'Penny  Cyclopcdis.'  Price  Is. 
sewed  in  a  wrapper.  The  present  pert  includes  '  Tlie  Printing 
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BRBAKFA8T  IN  SUMMER. 

^Breakfiist  in  Summer  f  cries  a  reader,  in  some 
narrow  street  in  a  dty :  "  that  means,  I  suppose,  a 
breakout  out  of  doors,  among  trees ;  or  at  least,  in 
some  fine  breakfut-room,  looking  upon  a  lawn,  or  into 
m  consen/ktory.  I  have  no  such  breakfkst-room ;  the 
artide  is  not  written  for  me.  However,  let  us  see 
what  it  says :— let  us  see  whether,  according  to  our 
fiiend's  recipe. 

One  can  hold 
A  silver-fork,  and  breast  of  pheasant  on't 
By  thinking  of  sheer  tea,  and  bread  and  butter. 

Nay,  let  us  do  him  justice  too.  Fancy  is  a  good  thing, 
though  pheasant  may  be  better.  Come,  let  us  see 
what  he  says; — ^let  us  look  at  his  Barmecide  breakfut; 
— at  all  the  good  things  I  am  to  eat  and  drink,  without 
tasting  them. 

Editor.  Reader,  thou  art  one  of  the  right  sort. — 
Thy  ftncy  is  large,  though  thy  street  be  narrow.  In 
one  thing  only  do  we  find  thee  deficient.  Thy  faith  is 
not  perfect. 

Reader,  How  ?  Am  I  not  prepared  to  ei\joy  what 
I  cannot  have  ?  And  do  I  not  know  the  Barmecide  ? 
Ab£  I  not  a  reader  of  the  Arabian  Nights,— fi  willing 
visitor  of  that  facetious  personage,  who  set  the  ima- 
ginary feast  before  the  poor  hungry  devil  Shacabac, 
and  made  him  drunk  with  invisible  wine,  till,  in  the 
retributive  intoxication  of  the  humour,  mine  host  got 
his  ears  boxed  ? 

Editor,  Hallo — ^what  is  that  you  are  saying  X — Oh 
you  "intend  nothing  personal.'*  Well,  it  is  luckily 
added  ;  for  look  you — ^we  should  otherwise  have  "  heap- 
ed coals  of  fire  on  your  head."  The  want  of  faith  we 
complain  of  is  not  the  want  of  faith  in  books  and  fan- 
cies, but  in  us  and  our  intentions  towards  thyself ;  for 
how  camest  thou  to  suppose  that  we  intended  omitting 
thy  breakfast, — ^thy  unsophisticated  cup  of  bohea,  and 
most  respectable  bread  and  butter?  Why,  it  is  of, 
and  to  such  breakfasts,  that  we  write  most.  The 
others,  Unless  their  refinement  be  of  the  true,  universal 
sort,  might  fancy  they  could  do  without  us :  whereas 
ihoat  that  really  can  do  so,  are  not  unwilling  to  give 
us  reception,  for  sympathy's  sake,  if  for  nothing  else. 
To  eiyoy  is  to  reciprocate.  We  have  the  honour  (in 
this  our  paper-person)  of  appearing  at  some  of  the 
most  refined  breakfast-tables  in.  the  kingdom,  some  of 
these  being  at  the  same  time  the  richest,  and  some  the 
poorest,  that  epicure  could  seek  or  eschew ;  that  is  to 
say,  unintellectual  epicure  ;  and  when  such  a  man  is 
found  at  either,  we  venture  to  affirm  that  he  misses  the 
best  things  to  be  found  near  him.  It  does  not  become  us 
to  name  names ;  but  we  'may  illustrate  the  matter 
by  saying,  that,  had  it  been  written  forty  yeara  back, 
we  have  good  reason  to  think  that  the  intentions  of 
the  London  Journal  would  have  procured  it  no  con- 
temptuous welcome  at  the  breakfast-table  of  Fox  with 
his  lords  a|;)Out  him,  or  Bums  with  his  "  bonnie  Jeanie" 
at  his  side.  Porcelain,  or  potter's-clay,  silver  or  pew- 
ter, potted  meats,  oatmeal,  or  bacon,  are  all  one  to  us, 
provided  there  is  a  good  appetite,  and  a  desire  to  make 
the  best  of  what  is  be/ore  us.  Without  that,  who 
would  breakfast  with  the  richest  of  fools  ?  And  with 
it,  who  that  knows  the  relish  of  wit  and  good  humour, 
would  not  sit  down  to  the  humblest  fare  with  inspired 
poverty?  ! 

Now  tM  art  of  making  the  best  of  what  is  before  us, 
(not  in  forgetfulness  of  social  advancement,  but  in  en- 
couragement of  it,  and  in  aid  of  the  requisite  activity 
or  patience,  as  the  case  may  require),  is  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  this  publication ;  and  as  the  commoner 
breakfast  seems  to  require  it  most,  it  is  to  such  tables 
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the  present  paper  is  chiefiy  addressed, — always  sup- 
posing that  the  breakfaster  is  of  an  intelligent  sort ;  and 
not  without  a  hope  of  suggesting  a  pleasant  fiuicy'or  so 
to  the  richest!tables  that  may  want  it.  And  there  are 
too  many  such  I — perhaps  because  the  table  has  too 
many  "  good  things"  on  it  already, — too  much  potted 
gout,  and  twelve-shilling  irritability. 

Few  people,  rich  or  poor,  make  the  most  of  what 
they  possess.  In  their  anxiety  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  means  for  future  enjoyment,  they  are  too  apt  to 
lose  sight  of  the  capability  of  them  for  present. 
Above  all,  they  overlook  the  thousand  helps  to  ei\)oy- 
ment,  which  lie  round  about  them  free  to  every 
body,  and  obtainable  by  the  very  willingness  to  be 
pleased,  assisted  by  that  fancy  and  imagination  which 
nature  has  bestowed,  more  or  less,  upon  all  human 
beings.  Some  miscalled  Utilitarians,  incapable  of  their 
own  master's  doctrine,  may  a£fect  to  undervalue  fancy 
and  imagination,  as  though  they  were  not  constituent 
properties  of  the  human  mind,  and  as  if  they  them- 
selves, the  mistakers,  did  not  ei\ioy  even  what  they  do 
by  their  very  assistance  1  Why  they  have  fancies  for 
this  or  that  tea-cup,  this  or  that  coat,  this  or  that  pretty 
face !  They  get  handsome  wives,  when  they  can,  as 
well  as  other  people,  and  when  plain  ones  would  be 
quite  as  "  useful  I"  How  is  that  ?  They  pretend  to  ad- 
mire  the  green  fields,  the  blue  sky,  and  would  be 
ashamed  to  be  insensible  to  the  merits  of  the  fiowers. 
How  can  they  take  upon  them  to  say  where  the  precise 
line  should  be  drawn,  and  at  what  point  it  is  we  are  to 
cease  turning  these  perceptions  of  pleasure  and  ele- 
gance to  account  ? 

The  first  requisite  towards  ei^joying  a  breakfast,  or 
anything  else,  is  the  willingness  to  be  pleased  ;  and  the 
greatest  proof  and  secrity  of  this  willingness,  is  the 
willingness  to  please  others.  "  Better"  (sa3rs  a  vene- 
rable text)  "  is  a  dinner  of  herbs,  where  peace  is,  than 
a  stalled  ox  v  ith  contention."  Many  a  breakfiut,  that 
has  ever;  ."  er  means  of  enjoyment,  is  turned  to  bit- 
terness, by  unwilling  discordant  looks,  perhaps  to  the 
great  misery  of  some  persons  present,  who  would  give  and 
receive  happiness,  if  'at  any  other  table.  Now  break- 
fast is  a  foretaste  of  the  whole  day.  Spoil  that,  and  we 
probably  spoil  all.  Begin  it  well,  and  if  we  are  not 
very  silly  or  ill-taught  persons  indeed,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  every  petty  impulse  of  anger  and  offence,  vre  in  all 
probability  make  the  rest  of  the  day  worthy  of  it. 
These  petty  impulses  are  apt  to  produce  great  miseries. 
And  the  most  provoking  part  of  the  business  is,  that 
for  want  of  better  teaching,  or  of  a  little  forethought, 
or  imagination,  they  are  sometimes  indulged  in  by  peo- 
ple of  good  hearts,  who  would  be  ready  to  tear  their 
hair  for  anguish,  if  they  saw  you  wounded  or  in  a  fit, 
and  yet  will  make  your  days  a  heap  of  wretchedness, 
by  the  eternal  repetition  of  these  absurdities. 

It  being  premised  then  that  persons  must  come  to 
breakfast  without  faces  sour  enough  to  turn  the  milk, 
(and  we  begin  to  think  that  our  cautions  on  this  head 
are  unnecessary  to  such  readers  as  take  in  the  London 
Journal)  we  have  to  inform  the  most  unpretending 
breakfaster — ^the  man  the  least  capable  of  potted  meats, 
partridges,  or  preserves,  that  in  the  commonest  tea- 
equipage  and  fare  which  is  set  upon  his  board,  he  pos- 
sesses a  treasure  of  pleasant  thoughts ;  and  that  if  he 
can  command  but  the  addition  of  a  fiower,  or  a.  green 
bough,  or  a  book,  he  may  add  to  them  a  visible  grace 
and  luxury,  such  as  the  richest  wits  in  the  nation 
would  respect. 

"  True  taste,"  says  one  of  these  very  persons,  (Mr. 
Rogers  in  his  Qotes  to  a  poem,)  "  is  an  excellent  eco- 
nomist. She  delights  in  producing  great  effects  by 
small  means."    This  nugdm  holds  good,  we  see,  even 


amidst  the  costliest  elegancies ;  how  much  more  is  it 
precious  to  those  whose  means  are  of  necessity  small» 
while  their  hearts  are  large?  Suppose  the  reader  is 
forced  to  be  an  economist,  and  to  have  nothing  on  his 
breakfast  table  but  plain  tea  and  br^  and  butter. 
Well ;  he  is  not  forced  also  to  be  sordid,  or  wretdied« 
or  without  fancy,  love,  or  intelligence.  Neither  are 
his  tea-cups  forced  to  be  ill  shaped,  nor  his  bread  and 
butter  ill  cut,  nor  his  table-cloth  dirty  r  and  shapeliness 
and  cleanliness  are  in  themselves  elegancies,  and  of  no 
mean  order.  The  spirit  of  all  other  elegance  is  in 
them, — ^that  of  selectness,— of  the  superiority  to  what  is 
unfit  and  superfluous.  Besides,  a  breakfast  of  this 
kind  is  the  preference,  or  good  old  custom,  of  thou- 
sands who  could  afford  a  richer  one.  It  may  be  called 
the  staple-breakfast  of  England ;  and  he  who  cannot 
make  an  excellent  meal  of  it,  would  be  in  no  very  good, 
way  with  the  luxuries  of  a  George  the  Fourth,  stUl 
less  with  the  robust  meats  of  a  huntsman.  Delicate 
appetites  may  reasonably  be  stimulated  a  little,  till  re- 
gularity and  exercise  put  them  in  better  order;  and 
nothing  is  to  be  said  against  the  innocencies  of  honies 
and  marmalades.  But  strong  meats  of  a  morning,  are 
only  for  those  who  take  strong  exercise,  or  who  1  ave 
made  up  their  minds  to  defy  the  chances  of  gout  and . 
corpulence,  or  the  undermining  pre-digestion  of  pill- 
taking. 

If  the  man  of  taste  is  able  to  chuse  his  mode  of 
breakfasting  in  summer  time,  he  will  of  course  invest 
it  with  all  the  natural  luxuries  within  his  reach.  ■  He 
will  have  it  in  a  room,  looking  upon  grass  and  trees, 
hung  with  paintings,  and  furnished  with  books.  He 
will  sit  with  a  beautiful  portrait  beside  him,  the  air 
shall  breathe  freshly  into  his  room,  the  sun  shall  colour 
the  foliage  at  his  window,  and  shine  betwixt  theur 
checquering  shadows  upon  the  table ;  and  the  bee  shall 
come  to  partake  the  honey  he  has  made  for  him. 

But  suppose  that  a  man  capable  of  relishing  all  these 
good  things,  does  not  possess  one  of  them, — at  least 
can  command  none  that  require  riches.  Nay,  suppose 
him  destitute  of  every  thing  but  the  plainest  fare,  in 
the  plainest  room,  and  in  the  least  accommodating  part 
of  a  city.  What  does  he  do  ?  Or  what,  upon  re- 
flection, may  he  be  led  to  do  ?  Why,  his  taste  will 
have  recourse  to  its  own  natural  and  acquired  riches, 
and  make  the  utmost  it  can  out  of  the  materials  before 
it.  It  will  shew  itself  superior  to  that  of  thousands  of 
ignorant  rich  men,  and  make  its  good-will  and  its 
knowledge  open  sources  of  entertainment  to  him  un- 
khown  to  treasures  which  they  want  the  wit  to  unlock. 
Be  willing  to  be  pleased,  and  the  power  will  soon  come. 
Be  a  reader,  getting  all  the  information  you  can ;  and 
every  fresh  information  will  paint  some  common-place 
article  for  you  with  brightness.  Such  a  man  as  we  have 
described  will  soon  learn  not  to  look  upon  the  com- 
monest table  or  chair  without  deriving  pleasure  ftom 
its  shape  or  shape-ability ;  nor  on  the  cheapest  and 
most  ordinary  tea-cup,  without  increasmg  that  gratifi* 
cation  with  fifty  amusing  recollections  of  books  and 
plants  and  colours,  and  strange  birds,  and  the  quaint 
domesticities  of  the  Chinese. 

For  instance,  if  he  breakfasts  in  a  room  of  the  kind 
just  mentioned,  (which  is  putting  the  case  as  strongly 
as  we  can,  and  implies  all  the  greater  comforts  that 
can  be  drawn  from  situations  of  a  better  kind,)  he  will 
select  the  snuggest  or  least  cheeriess  part  of  the  room, 
to  set  his  table  in.  If  he  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  tree 
from  any  part  of  a  window,  (and  a  great  many  more 
such  glimpses  are  to  be  had  in  the  city  than  people 
would  suppose)  he  will  plant  his  chair,  if  possible^ 
within  view  of  it;  or  if  no  tree  is  to  be  had,  perhaps 
the  morning  sun  comes  into  his  room,  and  he  will  con* 
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trive  that  hU  table  shall  have  a  slice  of  that.  He  will 
not  be  unamused  even  with  the  Jack-b* -lantern  which 
strikes  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  dances  with  the  stirring 
of  his  tea,  glancing  and  twinkling  like  some  chuckling 
elfin  eye,  or  reminding  him  of  some  wtt  making  his 
brilliant  reflections,  and  casting  a  light  upon  common- 
places. The  sun  is  ever  bnutiftil  and  noble,  aod  brh^ 
a  cheerfulaess  out  of  heaven  itself  into  the  humblest 
apartment,  if  we  have  but  the  spirit  to  welcome  it. 

But  if  we  have  neither  tree  nor  sun,  and  nobody  with 
us  to  make  amends,  suppose  it  winter  time,  and  that 
we  have  a  fire.  This  is  sun  and  company  too,  and  such 
an  associate  as  will  either  talk  with  us,  if  we  chuse  to 
hear  it;  or  leave  us  alone,  and  gives  us  comfort,  un- 
heard. It  is  now  summer  time  however,  and  we  had 
better  reserve  ourtalk  of  fires  for  colder  weather.  Our 
present  otgect  is  rather  to  point  out  some  new  modes 
of  making  the  best  of  imaginary  wants,  than  to  dilate 
upon  luxuries  recognised  by  all. 

Suppose  then,  that  neither  a  fire,  the  great  fHena 
in-doors,  nor  sunshine,  the  great  friend  out  of  doors, 
be  found  with  us  in  our  breakfut  room, — ^that  we  could 
neither  receive  pleasure  from  the  (me,  if  we  had  it,  nar 
can  command  a  room  into  which  the  other  makes  its 
way, — ^what  ornament  is  there, — ^what  supply  of  light 
or  beauty  could  we  discover,  at  once  exquisite  and 
<^ieap— that  should  fomish  our  humble  board  with  a 
grace,  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  intelligent 
among  the  rich  T  Flowers. — Set  flowers  on  your  table, 
a  whole  nosegay,  if  you  can  get  it,— or  but  two  or  three, 
-s-or  a  single  flower,— «  rose,  a  pink,  nay,  a  daisy. 
Bring  a  few  daisies  and  butter-cups  from  your  last 
field-walk,  and  keep  them  alive  in  a  little  water;  aye, 
preserve  but  a  branch  of  clover,  or  a  handful  of  flower- 
ing grass,  one  of  the  most  elegant  as  wdl  as  cheap  of 
nature's  productions,— and  you  have  something  on  your 
table  that  reminds  you  of  the  beauties  of  God's  crea- 
tion, and  gives  you  a  link  with  the  poets  and  sages  that 
fain«  done  it  most  honour.  Put  but  a  rose,  or  a  lily, 
or  a  violet  on  your  table,  and  you  and  Lord  Bacon  have 
a-  custom  in  common ;  for  that  great  and  wise  man  was 
in  the  habit  of  having  the  flowers  in  season  set  upon 
his  table, — morning,  we  believe,  noon,  and  night ;  that 
is  to  say,  at  all  his  meals ;  for  dinner,  in  his  time,  was 
taken  at  noon ;  and  why  should  he  not  have  flowers  at 
all  his  meals,  seeing  that  they  were  growing  all  day  T 
Now  here  is  a  fiishioa  that  shall  last  you  for  ever,  if 
you  please,  never  dianging  with  silks,  and  velvets  and 
silver  forks,  nor  dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  some  fine 
gentleman  or  lady,  who  have  nothing  but  caprice  and 
dhange  to  give  them  importance  and  a  sensation.  The 
fashion  of  the  garments  of  heaven  and  earth  endures 
for  ever,  and  you  may  adorn  your  table  with  specimens 
of  their  drapery, — with  flowers  out  of  the  fields,  and 
golden  beams  out  of  the  blue  ether. 

Flowers  on  a  morning  table  are  specially  suitable  to 
the  time.  They  look  like  the  happy  wakening  of  the 
creation;  they  bring  the  perfumes  of  the  breath  of 
nature  into  your  room;  they  seem  the  representa- 
tions and  embodiments  of  the  very  smiles  of  your 
home,  the  graces  of  its  good-morrow,  proofs  that  some 
intellectual  beauty  is  in  ourselves,  or  those  about  us, 
some  house  Aurora  (if  we  are  so  lucky  as  to  have 
such  a  companion)  helping  to  strew  our  life  with 
sweets,  or  in  ourselves  some  masculine  mildness  not 
unworthy  to  possess  such  a  companion,  or  unlikely  to 
gain  her. 

Even  a  few  leaves,  if  we  can  get  no  fiowers,  are  far 
better  than  no  such  ornament,— a  branch  from  the  next 
tree,  or  the  next  herb  market,  or  some  twigs  that  have 
been  plucked  from  a  flowering  hedge.  They  are  often, 
nay  always,  beautiful,  particularly  in  spring  when 
their  green  is  tenderest.  The  first  new  boughs  in 
spring,  plucked  and  put  into  a  water-bottle,  have  often 
an  effect  that  may  compete  with  flowers  themselves, 
considering  their  novelty,  and  indeed 

Leaves  would  be  counted  flowers,  if  earth  had  none. 

(There  is  a  verse  for  the  reader,  and  not  a  bad  one, 
considering  its  truth).  We  often  have  vines  (such  as 
they  are, — better  than  none)  growing  upon  the  walls 
of  our  city  houses,— or  demstis,  or  jessamine, — ^per- 
haps ivy  on  a  bit  of  an  old  garden-^all,  or  a  tree  in  a 
court  We  should  pluck  a  sprig  of  it,  and  plant  it  on 
our  bieakfiEtft  table.  It  would  shew  that  the  cheap 
elegindes  of  earth,  the  universal  gifts  of  the  beauty  of 
nature;  are  not  thrown  away  upon  us.    They  shad- 


dow  prettily  over  the  dean  table-cldth  or  the  pastoral 
milk,  like  a  piece  of  nature  brought  in  doors.  The 
tender  bodies  of  the  young  vernal  shoots  above-men- 
tioned, put  into  water,  might  be  almost  fanded  clus- 
tering together  with  «  sort  of  virgin  dclieacy,  like 
young  nymphs,  mnte-struck,  in  a  fountain.  Nay,  any 
leaves,  not  quite  dded,  look  well,  as  a  supply  for  the 
want  of  flowers,— those  of  the  common  elm,  *or  the 
plane,  or  the  rough  oak,  especially  when  it  has  become 
gentle  with  its  acorn  tasseb,  or  the  lime  which  is  tas- 
seled  in  a  more  flowery  manner,  and  has  a  breath  as 
beautiful.  Ivy,  which  is  sddom  or  never  brought  in 
doors,  greatly  deserves  to  be  better  treated,  especially 
the  young  shoots  of  it,  whftch  point  in  a  most  degant 
manner  over  the  margin  of  a  glass  or  decanter,  seem- 
ing to  have  been  newly  sdssared  forth  by  some  fairy 
hand,  or  by  its  own  invisible  quaint  spirit,  as  if  conscious 
of  the  tendency  within  it.  Even  the  green  tips  of  the 
fir-trees,  which  seem  to  have  been  brushed  by  the  goU 
den  pencil  of  the  sun,  when  he  resumes  his  paintings 
bring  asort  of  light  and  vernal  Joy  into  a  room,  for 
want  of  brighter  visitors.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
a  loving  and  reflecting  spirit  to  have  any  tUng  so  good  as 
those.  A  bit  of  dm-tree  or  poplar  would  do,  in  the 
absence  of  any  thing  rarer.  For  our  parts,  as  far  as 
ourself  alone  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  us  that  we 
would  not  be  mastered  by  the  bUckest  storm  of 
existence,  in  the  worst  pass  that  our  pUgrimage  could 
bring  us  to,  as  long  as  we  had  shdter  over  our  heads, 
a  table  with  bread  and  a  cup  of  tea  upon  it,  and  a  sin- 
gle one  of  these  green  smiles  upon  the  boarc^  to  shew 
us  that  good-natured  Nature  was  alive. 

Does  any  reader  misgive  himself,  and  fancy  that  to 
hdp  himself  to  such  comforts  as  these  would  be  **  tri- 
fling ?"  Oh,  let  him  not  so  condescend  to  the  ignoranoe 
of  the  proud  or  envious.  If  this  were  trifling,  then 
was  Bacon  a  trifler,  then  was  the  great  Conde  a  trifler, 
and  the  old  B«publican  Ludlow,  and  all  the  great  and 
good  spirits  that  have  loved  flowers,  and  Milton's 
Adam  himself,  nay,  heaven  itself;  for  heaven  made 
these  harmless  degandes,  and  blessed  them  with  the 
universal  good  wi^  of  the  wise  and  innocent.  To  trifle, 
is  not  to  make  use  of  small  pleasures  for  the  hdp  and 
refreshment  of  our  duties,  but  to  be  incapable  of  that 
real  estimation  of  dther,  which  enables  us  the  better 
to  appreciate  and  assist  both.  The  same  mighty 
energy  which  whirls  the  earth  round  the  sun,  and 
crashes  the  heavens  with  thunderbolts,  produces  the 
liUies  of  the  valley,  and  the  goitle  ^dew-drops  that 
keep  them  fair. 

To  return  then  to  our  flowers  and  our  breakfast- 
table, — ^were  time  and  place  so  crud  as  not  to  grant 
us  even  a  twig,  still  there  is  a  last  resource,  and  a  rich 
one  too, — not  quite  so  cheap  as  the  other,  but  obtain- 
able now-a-days  by  a  few  pence,  and  which  may  be 
said  to  grow  also  on  the  public  waUs, — a  book.  We 
read,  in  old  stories,  of  enchanters  who  drew  gardens 
out  of  snow,  and  of  tents  no  bigger  than  a  nut-sheU, 
which  opened  out  over  a  wlude  army.  Of  a  like 
nature  is  the  magic  of  a  book,— a  casket,  from  which 
you  may  draw  out  at  will,  bowers  to  sit  under,  and 
affectionate  beauties  to  sit  by,  and  have  trees,  flowers, 
and  an  exquisite  friend,  all'at  one  spell.  We  see  it  now 
before  us,  standing  among  the  cups,  edgeways,  plain- 
looking,  perhaps  poor  and  battered,  perhaps  bou^  of 
some  dull  huckster  in  a  lane  for  a  few  pence.  On  its  back 
we  read,  in  old  worn-out  l^ers  of  enchantment,  the 
word  "Milton;"  and  upon  opening  it,  lo!  we  are 
breakfasting  forthwith 


his  mountain-top,  poor  overgrown  Polyphemus^ 
tamed  and  made  mild  with  the  terrible  sweet  &ce  of 
love,  which  has  frightened  him  with  a  sense  of  new 
thoughts,  and  of  changes  which  cannot  be,  sits  over- 
shadowing hdf  of  the  vineyarda  bdow  him ;  and  with 
his  In-ow  in  tears,  blows  his  harsh  recda  over  the 
sea. 

Soch  has  been  many  a  breakCMt  of  our  own,  dear 
readers,  with  poverty  on  one  side  of  ns,  and  these 
riches  on  the  other.  Such  must  be  many  of  yours  ; 
and  as  far  as  the  riches  are  concerned,  such  may  be  all. 
But  how  is  this?  We  have  left  out  the  milk,  and  the 
bfcad,  and  ttx  tea  ittdf  t  We  omit  faav<e  anotfav 
breakfast  with  the  reader,  in  order  to  do  them  justioe. 


Betwixt  two  aged  oaks 


On  herbs  and  other  country  messes 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses, 

in  a  place  which  they  call  "  Allegro."  Or  the  word  on 
the  back  of  the  casket  is  "Pope,"  and  instantly] a. 
beauty  in  a  "  neglig6  "  makes  breakfast  for  us,  and  we 
have  twenty  sylphs  instead  of  butterflies,  tickling  the  air 
round  about  us,  and  comparing  colours  with  the 
flowers,  or  pouncing  upon  the  crumbs  that  threaten  to 
fall  upon  her  stomacher.  Or  "  Thomson  "  is  the  magic 
name ;  and  a  friend  still  sweeter  sits  beside  us,  with 
her  eyes  on  ours,  and  tdls  us  with  a  pressure  on  the 
hand  and  soft  low  words,  that  our  cup  awaits  us.  Or 
we  cry  doud  "  Theocritus !"  plunging  into  the  sweetest 
depths  of  the  country,  and  lo  1  we  breakfast  down  in  a 
thick  valley  of  leaves  and  Uooks  and  the  brown  sum- 
mer-time, upon  creams  and  honeycombs,  the  guest  of 
bearded  Pftn  apd  the  VjmphB ;  while  nt  a  distance  on 


.     Phm  th§2i^toae9th  t^Julff. 

SUMMER. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Howitf  s  Book  of 
the  Seasons,  requires  no  more  introduction  than  a  fine 
day  itsdf.  The  luxuriance  gkyws  upon  you  at  ono^ 
and  remains  fisrvid  and  beautiful  to  the  last,  like  a  pco» 
per  piece  of  July. 

Summer !  glowing  summer  I  This  is  the  month  of 
heat  and  sunshine ;  of  dear,  fervid  skies,  dusty  roads, 
and  shrinking  streams ;  when  doors  and  windows  are 
thrown  open : — a  cool  gde  is  the  most  wdcome  of  all 
visitors,  and  every  drop  of  rain  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold !  such  is  July  commonly ;  yet  it  is  sometimes,  on 
the  contrary,  a  very  showery  month,  putting  the  hay- 
nmker  to  the  extremity  of  Ids  patience,  and  the  farmer 
upon  anxious  thoughts  for  his  ripening  com.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  however,  it  is  the  heat  of  our  summer. 
The  landscape  presents  an  ur  of  warmth,  dryness,  and 
maturity;  the  eye  roves  over  brown  pastures,  com 
fields  already  white  to  harvest,  dark  lines  of  intersect- 
ing hedge-rows,  and  darker  trees,  lifting  their  heavy 
heads  above  them.  The  foliage  at  this  period  is  rid^ 
full,  and  vigorous ;  there  is  a  fine  haze  cast  over  dis- 
tant woods  and  bosky  slopes;  and  every  lofty  and 
miyestic  tree  is  filled  with  a  soft  shadowy  twilight^ 
which  adds  infinitdy  to  their  beauty,  a  drcumstanoe 
that  has  never  been  suffidently  noticed  by  dther  poet 
or  painter.  Willows  are  now  ^beautifid  olgects  in  the 
landscape:  they  are  like  rich  masses  of  arborescent 
silver,  especially  if  stirred  by  the  breeze,  their  light  and 
fluent  forms  contrasting  finely  with  the  still  and  sombra 
aspect  of  the  other  trees. 

Now  is  the  genend  season  of  hay-making.  Bands  of 
mowers  in  their  light  dresses  and  broad  straw  hats,  are 
astir  long  before  the  fiery  eye  of  the  sun  glances  doo^ 
the  horizon,  that  they  nuty  toil  in  the  freshness  of  the 
morning,  and  stretch  theinsdves  at  noon  in  luxurious 
ease  by  trickling  waters,  and  beneath  the  shade  of 
trees.  Till  then  with  regular  strokes  and  a  sweeping 
sound,  the  sweet  and  fiowery  grass  fiiUs  bef(M«  them, 
revealing,  at  almost  every  step,  nests  of  young  birds, 
mice  in  their  cozy  domes,  and  the  mossy  cdls  of  the 
humble  bee  streaming  with  liquid  honey ;  anon,  troops- 
of  hay-makers  are  abroad,  tossing  the  green  swaths  to 
the  sun.  It  is  one  of  Nature's  festivities,  endeared  by 
a  thousand  pleasant  memories  and  habits  of  the  olden 
days,  and  not  a  soul  can  resist  it. 

There  is  a  sound  of  tinkling  teems  and  waggons  roll* 
ing  dong  lanes  and  fidds  the  whole  country  over,  aye^ 
even  at  midnight,  till  at  length,  the  firagrant  ricks  rise 
in  the  farm  yard,  and  the  pale,  smooth-shaven  fidda 
are  left  in  solitary  beauty. 

With  the  exception  of  a  casud  song  of  the  lark  in  a 
fresh  morning,  and  the  blackbird  and  thrush  at  sunset, 
or  the  monotonous  wdl  of  the  yellow  hammer,  the 
silence  of  birds  is  now  complete ;  even  the  lesser  reed- 
sparrow,  which  may  very  properly  be  cdled  the  English 
mock-bird,  and  which  kept  up  a  perpetiud  datter  with 
the  notes  of  the  sparrow,  the  swallow,  the  white-throat* 
&c.,  in  every  hedge-bottom,  day  and  night,  has  now 

ceased  its  song  also. 

•  •  •  • 

Spring-flowers  have  given  place  to  a  very  different 
class.  Climbing  plants  mantle  and  festoon  every  hedge. 
The  wild  hop,  the  bryony,  the  clematis  or  traveller's 
joy,  the  large  white  convolvulus,  whose  bold  but  deli- 
cate flowers  will  display  themselves  to  a  very  late 
period  of  the  year, — ^vetches,  and  white  and  yellov 
ladies'  bed-straw  invest  every  bush  with  their  varied 
beauty,  and  breathe  on  the  passers  by  their  fdnt  sum- 
mer sweetness.  The  Campanula  rotundifolia,  the  hare- 
bell of  poets,  and  the  blue-bell  of  botanists,  arrests  the 
eye  on  every  dry  bank,  rock,  and  way-side,  with  its  airy 
stems,  and  beautiful  cerulean  bdls.  There  too  we  be* 
hold  wild  scabiouses,  mallows,  the  woody  night-shade, 
wood-betony  and  centaury;  the  red  and  white  striped 
convolvulus  also  throws  its  flowers  under  your  fbetf 
com-fldds  glow  with  whole  armies  of  scarlet  pap^m, 
cockle,  and  the  rich  azure  plumes  of  the  viper's  buglossf 
even  thistles,  the  curse  of  Adam,  di£flise  a  glow  <^ 
beauty  over  waste  and  barren  places. 

•  •  •  • 

But  whoever  would  taste  all  the  sweetness  of  July, 
let  him  go  in  pleasant  oompanyi  if  possible,  into  hesths 
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md  ivoodi ;  it  it  there,  in  uncultured  haunts,  that 
■nmmer  now  holds  her  court.  The  atera  castle,  the 
lowly  convent,  the  deer,  and  the  forester,  have  vanished 
thence  many  ages,  yet  nature  still  casts  round  the  forest 
lodge,  the  gnarled  oak,  and  lonely  mere,  the  same 
tiitfnis  as  erer.  The  most  hot  and  saiMly  tracks, 
which  we  might  naturally  imagine  would  now  be 
parched  up,  are  in  ftill  glory.  The  Erica  Tetralix,  or 
bell-heath,  the  most  beautiful  of  our  indigenous  species. 
Is  now  in  Uoom,  and  has  converted  the  brown  bosom 
€i  the  waste  into  one  wide  see  of  crimson.  The  ahr  is 
charged  with  its  honied  odour;  the  dry  elastic  turf 
^ows,  not  only  with  its  flowers,  but  with  those  of  the 
wild  thyme,  the  clear  blue  milkwort,  the  yellow  aspho- 
del, and  that  curious  plant  the  sundew,  with  its  drops 
of  ineidiaxwtible  liquoar  sparlding  in  the  fiercest  sun 
Uke  diamonds.  There  wave  the  cotton^rush,  the  tall 
fox-glove,  and  the  latter  golden  mullein ;  there  grows 
ihe  classical  grass  of  Parnassus,  the  elegant  favourite  of 
every  poet,  there  creep  the  various  species  of  heath- 
berries,  cranberries,  bilberries,  &c.;  furnishing  the 
poor  with  a  source  of  profit,  and  the  rich  of  simple 
hoary.  What  aplovure  it  is  ^otiuow  ourselves  down 
beneath  the  verdant  screen  of  beautiful  fern,  or  in  the 
shade  of  a  venerable  oak,  in  audi  a  scene,  and  listen  to 
ttkt  summer  sounds  of  bees,  grasshoppers*  and  ten 
thousand  other  insects  mingled  with  the  more  remote 
and  solitary  cry  of  the  pewit  and  curlew  1  Then  to 
think  of  the  coach-horse  urged  on  his  sultry  stage,  and 
the  plough  boy  and  his  teem  plunging  in  the  depths  of 
a  burning  faUow,  or  of  our  ancestors*  in  time  of  national 
funine,  plucking  up  the  wild  fern  roots  for  bread,  and 
what  an  enhancement  of  our  own  luxurious  ease  1 

But  woods,  the  depths  of  woods,  are  the  most  deli- 
cious retreats  during  the  fiery  noons  of  July.  The 
great  azure  campanulas  or  Canterbury  bells  are  there 
in  bloom ;  and  in  chalk  and  lime-stone  districts  there 
ftre  also  now  to  be  found  those  curious  plants  the  bee 
9tndjfy  orcSdt,  The  soul  of  John  Evelyn  well  might 
envy  us  a  wood-lounge  at  this  period ; 

All  the  cool  f^hness  of  the  humid  air» 
tiie  walk  by  the  border  of  the  brook  chiming  over  the 
fthadow-chequered  pebbles,  the  green  and  breezy  canopy 
above  us,  and  luxurious  thoughts  in  our  hearts. 
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The  art  of  judging  of  the  character  of  persons  by  their 
hand-writing,  can  only  have  any  reality,  when  the  pen, 
acting  without  constraint,  becomes  an  instrument 
guid^  by,  and  indicative  of  the  natural  disposition. 
But  regulated  as  the  pen  is  now  too  often  by  a  me- 
dianicid  process,  which  the  present  race  of  writing- 
masters  seem  to  have  contrived  for  their  own  conve- 
nience, a  whole  school  exhibits  a  similar  hand- writing : 
the  pupils  are  forced  in  their  automatic  motions,  as  if 
acted  on  by  the  pressure  of  a  steam-engine ;  a  bevy  of 
beauties  will  now  write  such  fac-similes  of  each  other, 
that  in  a  heap  of  letters  presented  to  the  most  sharp- 
sighted  lover,  to  select  that  of  his  mistress — though 
like  Bassanio  among  the  caskets,  his  happiness  should 
be  risked  on  the  choice — ^he  would  despair  of  fixing  on 
the  right  one,  all  appearing  to,  have  come  fVom  the 
Bame  rolling-press.  Even  brothers  of  different  tempers 
have  been  taught  by  the  same  master  to  give  the  same 
form  to  their  letters,  the  same  regularity  to  their  line, 
and  have  made  our  hand-writings  as  monotonous  as 
are  our  characters  in  the  present  habits  of  society. 
The  true  i&hysiognomy  of  writing  will  be  lost  among 
our  rising  generation ;  it  is  no  longer  a  face  that  we 
are  looking  on,  but  a  beautiful  mask  of  a  single  pattern ; 
and  the  fashionable  writing  of  our  young  ladies  is  like 
the  former  tight-lacing  of  their  mother's  youthful  days, 
when  every  one  alike  had  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
fine  shape. 

Assuredly  Nature  would  prompt  every  individual  to 
have  a  distinct  sort  of  writing,  as  she  has  given  a  pecu- 
liar countenance,  a  voice,  and  a  manner.  The  flexi- 
bility of  the  manner  differs  vrith  every  individual,  and 
the  hand  will  follow  the  direction  of  the  thoughts,  and 
the  emotions  and  the  habits  of  the  writers.  The 
phlegmatic  will  pourtray  his  words,  while  the  playf^il 
haste  of  the  volatile  will  scarcely  sketch  them;  the 
slovenly  will  blot,  and  efface,  and  scrawl,  while  the 
neat  and  orderly-minded  will  view  themselves  in  the 
paper  before  their  eyes.  The  merchant's  clerk  will  not 
write  like  the  lawyer  or  the  poet.  Even  nations  are 
distinguished  by  their  writing;  the  vivacity  and  va- 
riousness  of  the  Frenchman,  the  delicacy  and  supple- 
ness of  the  Italian,  are  perceptibly  distinct  from  the 
slowness  and  strength  of  pen  discoverable  in  the  phleg- 
matic German,  Dane,  and  Swede.  When  we  are  in 
grief,  we  do  not  write  as  we  should  in  joy.  The  ele- 
gant and  correct  mind  which  has  acquired  the  fortu- 
.nate  habit  of  a  fixity  of  attention,  will  vrrite  with 
scarody  an  erasion  on  the  page,  as  Fenelon,  Gray,  and 
Gibbon ;  while  we  find  in  Pope's  manuscripts  the  per- 
petual struggles  of  correction,  and  eager  and  rapid 
interlineations  struck  off  in  heat.  Lavater's  notion  of 
hand-writing  is  by  no  jneans  chimerical ;  nor  was  Ge- 
neral PaoU  fanciful,  when  he  told  Bfr.  Northcote,  that 
he  had  decided  on  the  character  and  dispositions  of  a 
msn  from  his  letters,  and  the  hand- writing. 

Long  before  the  days  of  Lavater,  Shenstone  in  one  of 
his  letters  said,  **l  want  to  see  Mis.  Jago's  hand- 


writing,  that  1  may  judge  of  her  temper."  One  great 
truth,  however,  must  be  conceded  to  the  opponents  of 
the  physiognomtf  of  writing, — general  rules  only  can  be 
laid  down.  Yet  the  vital  principle  must  be  true  that 
the  handwriting  bears  an  analogy  to  the  character  of 
the  writer,  as  all  voluntary  actions  are  characteristic  of 
the  individual.  But  many  causes  operate  to  counteract 
or  obstruct  this  result.  1  am  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  handwritings  of  five  of  our  great  poets.  The 
first  in  early  life  acquired  among  Scottish  advocates 
a  handwriting  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  his  ordinary  brothers ;  the  second,  educated  in  pub- 
lic schools,  where  writing  is  shamefully  neglected, 
composes  his  sublime  or  sportive  verses,  in  a  school- 
boy's rugged  scrawl,  as  if  he  had  never  finished  his 
tasks  vrith  the  vrriting-master;  the  third  writes  his 
highly  wrought  poetry  in  the  common  hand  of  a  mer- 
chant's clerk,  from  early  commercial  avacations ;  the 
fourth  has  all  that  finished  neatness  which  polishes  his 
verses ;  while  the  fifth  is  a  specimen  of  a  full  mind,  not 
in  the  habit  of  correction  or  alteration;  so  that  he 
i^pears  to  be  printing  down  his  thoughts  without  a 
soUtary  erasure.  The  handwriting  of  the  first  and 
third  poets,  not  indicative  of  their  character,  we  have 
accounted  for;  the  others  are  admirable  specimens  of 
characteristic  autographs. 

Oldys,  in  one  of  his  curious  notes,  was  struck  by  the 
distinctness  of  character  in  the  hand-vnitings  of  several 
of  our  kings.  He  observed  nothing  further  than  the 
mere  &ct,  and  did  not  extend  his  idea  to  the  art  of 
judging  of  the  natural  character  by  the  writing.  Oldys 
has  described  these  hand-writings  with  the  utmost 
correctness,  as  I  have  often  verified,  I  shall  add  a  few 
comments.  "  Henry  VHI.  vnrote  a  strong  hand,  but  as 
if  he  had  seldom  a  good  pen."  The  vehemence  of  his 
character  conveyed  itself  into  his  writing ;  bold,  hasty, 
and  commanding.  I  have  no  doubt  the  assertor  of 
the  Pope's  supremacy  and  its  triumphant  destroyer, 
split  many  a  good  quill. 

"Edward  VI.  vnrote  a  fair  legible  hand."  We  have 
this  promising  young  prince's  diary,  written  by  his  own 
hand ;  in  all  respects  he  was  an  assiduous  pupil,  and 
he  had  scarcely  learned  to  write  and  to  reign  when  we 
lost  him. 

"Queen  Elizabeth  vnrit  an 'upright  hand  like  the 
bastard  Italian."  She  was  indeed  a  most  elegant 
caligrapher,  whom  Roger  Ascham  had  taught  all  the 
elegancies  of  the  pen.  The  French  editor  of  the  little 
autognq)hical  vrork  I  have  noticed  has  given  the  auto- 
gn^h  of  her  name,  which  she  usually  wrote  in  a  very 
large  tall  character,  and  painfully  elaborate.  He  accom- 
panied it  with  one  of  the  Scottish  Mary,  who  at  times 
wrote  elegantly,  though  usually  in  uneven  lines ;  when 
in  haste  and  distress  of  mind.  In  several  letters  during 
her  imprisonment  which  I  have  read,  much  the  con- 
trary. The  French  editor  makes  this  observation: 
"  Who'  could  believe  that  these  writings  are  of  the 
same  epoch  ?  The  first  denotes  asperity  and  ostentation ; 
the  second  iddicates  simplicity,  softness,  and  nobleuess. 
The  one  is  that  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  the 
other  that  of  her  cousin,  Mary  Stuart.  The  difference 
of  these  two  hand- writings  answers  most  evidently  to 
that  of  their  characters." 

"  James  I.  writ  a  poor  ungainly  character,  all  awry, 
and  not  in  a  straight  line."  James  certainly  wrote  a 
slovenly  ,scrawl,  strongly  indicative  of  that  personal 
negligence  which  he  carried  into  all  the  little  things  of 
life ;  and  Buchanan,  who  made  him  an  excellent  scholar, 
may  receive  the  disgrace  of  his  pupil's  ugly  scribble, 
which  sprawls  about  his  careless  and  inelegant  letters. 

"  Charles  I.  wrote  a  fair  open  Italian  hand,  and  more 
correctly  perhaps  than  any  prince  we  ever  had." 
Charles  was  the  first  of  our  monarchs  who  intended  to 
have  domiciliated  taste  in  our  kingdom,  and  it  might 
gave  been  coi^jectured  from  this  unfortunate  prince, 
who  so  finely  discriminated  the  manners  of  the  different 
painter  J,  which  are  in  fact  their  hand-writings,  that  he 
would  not  have  been  insensible'to  elegancies  of  the  pen. 

"  Charles  II  wrote  a  little  fair  running  hand,  as  if 
vrrote  in  haste,  or  uneasy  till  he  had  done."  Such  was 
the  writing  to  have  been  expected  from  this  illustrious 
vagabond,  who  had  much  to  write,  often  in  odd  situa- 
tions, and  could  never  get  rid  of  his  restlessness  and 
vivacity. 

"  James  II  wrote  a  large  fair  hand."  It  is  charac- 
terized  by  his  phlegmatic  temper,  as  an  exact  detailer 
of  occurrences,  and  the  matter  of  business  genius  of 
the  writer. 

"  Queen  Anne  wrote  a  fair  round  hand ;"  that  is,  the 
vmting  she  had  been  taught  by  her  master,  probably 
vrithont  any  alteration  of  manner  naturally  suggested 
by  herself;  the  copying  hand  of  a  common  character. 
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XXI.      HlWaiBTTA  OF   BOURBON;    OTHBRWISB   STTLBD 
MAOSMOISBLLE  OB  M0NTPEN8IBR. 

We  take  the  account  of  this  lady  and  her  un«isual 
marriage,  from  Miss  Hays's  **  Female  Biography,'*  a 
vTork  of  considerable  judgment  and  impartiality,  not 
unworthy  the  attention  of  the  most  accomplished  of 
the  writer's  sex.  The  reader  will  be  amused  at  the 
dose  of  the  narrative  with  the  portrait  which  the  prin- 
cess has  drawn  of  herself.  There  are  many  such  por- 
traits in  French  memoirs,  and  many  too  alrost  as 
remaricaUe  for  tiieir  aindour,  as  (6r  the  subtle  oontri- 


vances  which  self-love  naturally  resorts  to  for  the 
purpose  of  making  amends  for  its  confessions. 

liademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  daughter  of  Gaston, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  (brother  to  Lewis  XIU.)  and  of 
Marie  de  Bourbon  Montpender,  vras  bom  in  Paris, 
1627.  Her  parents  leaving  France  during  her  child- 
hood, she  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  her  grands 
mother,  the  queen-regent,  who  appointed,  as  her 
governess,  Madame  de  St.  George,  a  woman  of  distin* 
guished  learning.  To  a  taste  for  literature  Mademoiselle 
added  a  singular  passion  for  military  exercises.  During 
the  civil  dissension  in  France,  in  the  disputes  of  the 
Fronde,  the  town  of  Orleans,  belonging  to  the  Duke^ 
her  father,  veas  on  the  point  of  submitting  to  the  party 
of  the  King.  Mademoiselle,  on  this  intelligence, 
immediately  quitted  Paris,  and  marching  in  person  at 
the  head  of  a  small  number  of  troops,  forced  the  in- 
habitants to  open  thehr  gates  and  join  the  Parliament, 
whose  cause  her  father  had  espoused.  Mademoiselle 
had  probably  been  provoked  to  oppose  the  court  in 
resentment  for  a  recent  mortification :  suspected  of  a 
secret  matrimonial  negociation  vrith  the  archduke,  she 
had  been  publicly  reprimanded  by  her  grandmother  in 
the  council  chamber,  whence  she  rethred  full  of  indig- 
nation, and  meditating  vengeance  for  the  affront  ahe 
had  received. 

Having  returned  to  Paris  after  Jher  martiayexploit, 
she  passed  thence  to  Etampes ;  where,  having  reviewed 
the  parliament  troops  and  those  of  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
she  gave  battle  to  marshal  Turenne,  who  commanded 
the  royal  army.  In  this  engagement,  perhaps  too 
unequal,  she  suffered  a  defeat.  Disconcerted  by  this 
blow,  she  negodated  for  asnstance  with  Spain ;  and 
advancing  at  the  head  of  6000  Spaniards,  encamped 
dose  to  La  Porte  St.  Antoine,  one  of  the  gates  of  Paris, 
defended  by  the  forces  of  the  King.  At  the  head  of 
her  troops  Mademoiselle  ascended  the  Bastile,  and, 
seizing  the  canon  placed  on  the  ramparts,  turned  them 
against  the  enemy,  whom,  having  drove  back,  she 
entered  the  city  in  triumph. 

Cardinal  Mazarine,  who  knew  the  ambition  of  Ma- 
demoiselle to  espouse  a  sovereign  prince,  said,  on  this 
occasion,  in  his  bad  French,  '  Blie  a  tue  son  marie :' 
('she  has  killed  her  husbund'),  a  prediction  which  he 
took  care  should  be  verified. 

Our  heroine  was  at  length  obliged  to  resign  her 
laurels,  and  submit  to  a  stronger  power.  Banished  by 
the  King  to  her  estate  at  St.  Fargeau,  she  passed  some 
years  in  discontent,  disgraced  at  court,  and  involved  in 
a  contention  with  her  father  respecting  her  mother's 
property,  a  part  of  which  she  had  been  entitled  to  on 
her  coming  of  age.  These  differences  being  at  length 
accomodated,  she  returned  to  court,  and  vras  well 
received.  Disappointed  in  her  hope  of  marrying  the 
Arch-duke,  she  rejected  the  Kings  of  Portugal  and  of 
England,  with  several  other  Princes,  who  solidted  her 
alliance.  At  the  age  of  forty-five  she  became  attached 
to  Mons.  de  Lauzun,  Captain  of  the  King's  Garde  de 
Corps,  whom  she  was  desirous  to  espouse,  and  obtained 
the  consent  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  marriage.  Mademoi- 
selle and  her  lover  received  the  compliments  of  all 
France  on  this  occasion.  The  contract  vras  dravm  up 
and  magnificent  preparations  made  for  the  nuptials, 
when  the  king,  on  the  representations  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  who  considered  this  alliance  as  humilia- 
ting, was  induced  to  retract  his  consent,  and  to  refuse 
his  signature  to  the  contract. 

Mademoiselle  uras  sensibly  affected  by  the  diasolu- 
tion  of  the  engagement  and  the  failure  of  her  hopes, 
while  de  Lauzun,  who  lost  a  princely  fortune,  loudly 
complained.  It  wu  the  opinion  of  many  that  the 
lovers  had  conduded  a  secret  marriage,  when,  a  short 
time  after,  de  Lauzun  was  predpitated  from  the  favour 
of  the  king,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained 
ten  years.  His  liberty  was  then  obtained  through  the 
intercession  and  sacrifices  of  Mademoiselle ;  who  pur- 
chased  his  freedom  by  the  surrender  of  a  large  part  of 
her  estates  to  the  Duke  du  Maine,  natural  son  of  Louis 
XIV,  and  of  Mad.  de  Montespan.  Mons.  de  Lauzun  ill 
repaid  his  benefactress  for  her  constancy  and  generosi- 
ty. He  assumed  on  his  liberation  the  authority  of  a 
husband,  and  treated  the  princess  with  tyranny  and 
hauteur.  The  affection  of  Mademoiselle  for  this  ungene* 
rous  man  enabled  her  for  some  time  to  endure  his 
imperious  manners,  till,  vrith  the  insolence  and  in- 
gratitude of  a  vulgar  mind,  he  exceeded  the  limits  of 
forbearance,  and  converted  her  attachment  into  dis- 
gust. Returning  one  day  Arom  the  chace — 'Henriette 
de  Bourbon,'  exclaimed  he,  angrily,  '  come  and  draw 
off  my  boots.'  The  unfortunate  Henrietta,  remon- 
strating on  the  impropriety  and  crudty  of  his  conduct, 
he  made  an  effort  to  strike  her  vrith  his  foot.  This 
insult  was  not  to  be  borne :  Bdademoiselle,  resuming, 
with  the  pride  and  spirit  which  belonged  to  her  charac- 
ter, the  privileges  of  her  birth  and  rank,  insisted  on  his 
withdrawing  from  her  presence,  and  forbade  him  to  see 
her  again. 

Justified  by  her  birth,  her  fortunes,  her  connexions, 
and  her  talents,  in  the  most  aspiring  views,  the  life  of 
Henrietta  of  Bourbon  exhibited  a  series  of  vexations, 
disappointments,  and  mortifications.  She  died  in  1693, 
leaving  memoirs  of  her  own  hfe  and  times,  in  six  vo- 
lumes, with  other  writings,  prindpally  on  subjects  of 
religion  and  morals,  composed  at  an  advanced  period  of 
life.  Her  portrait  and  character  are  drawn  in  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  by  her  own  pen,  vrith  apparent 
truth  and  modesty. 

'  I  could  wish,'  said  she  'that  I  had  been  more  in- 
debted to  nature  and  less  to  art :  I  am  sensible  that  my 
defects  are  not  few,  and  I  purpose  to  speak  of  myself 
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with  a  tincerity  which,  ^  trust,  with  my  friends  will  in 
some  degree  palliate  them.    It  would  hurt  me  to  be 
pitied,  therefore  I  ask  it  not :  raillery  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  me,  of  which  envy  is  often  the  source,  and 
which  is  seldom  used  but  against  persons  of  merit. 
Called  upon  by  my  friends  to  draw  my  own  character, 
I  will  begin  with  my  exterior.    My  shape  is  good  and 
easy;  my  aspect  open;  my  neck  rather  handsome; 
good  hands  and  arms,  but  not  fine.  My  legs  arestraight, 
and  my  feet  well  made.    My  hair  a  fine  ash  colour ; 
my  face  long ;  my  nose  large  and  aquiline ;  my  mouth 
neither  large  nor  small,  but  well  proportioned,  with 
lips  of  a  good  colour.    My  teeth,  though  not  fine,  are 
far  from  bad.    My  eyes  are  light  blue,  clear,  and  spark- 
ling.   My  air  stately,  but  not  haughty.    I  dress  neg- 
ligently, but  not  slovenly,  which  I  abhor :  whether  in 
dishabille  or  magnificently  apparelled  I  preserve  the  same 
air  of  consequence.    Negligence  of  dress  does  not  mis- 
become  me ;  and  1  may  venture  to  say,  I  disfigure  the 
ornaments  I  put  on,  less  than  they  embellish  me.   I  am 
civil  and  familiar,  but  not  more  so  thiln  is  consistent 
with  commanding  respect.    I  talk  a  great  deal  without 
using  a  foolish,  vul|^,  or  uncouth  expression.     By 
never  speaking  on  any  sul^ect  I  do  not  well  understand, 
I  avttd  the  error  of  great  talkers,  who,  over-rating  their 
own  abilities,  are  apt  to  despise  those  of  others.    I 
confess  I  love  praise ;  and  seek  eagerly  occasions  to  ac- 
quire it ;  on  this  subyect  perhaps  I  am  the  most  vul- 
nerable to  raillery.    There  is  nothing  on  which  I  pique 
myself  so  much  as  on  constancy  in  friendship ;  when  I 
am  so  fortunate  as  to  find  persons  who  merit  my  es- 
teem, I  am  a  real  and  steady  friend.    Nothing  can 
equal  my  fidelity  towards  those  I  have  professed  to 
love :  would  to  God  I  had  found  in  others  the  same 
sentiment  I     From  this  disposition  I  bear  impatiently 
the  levity  of  my  acquaintance.    To  repose  confidence 
in  me  gains  above  all  things  upon  my  regard :  I  consi- 
der confidence  as  the  highest  mark  of  esteem,  and  I  am 
secret  to  excess.    I  am  a  dangerous  enemy ;  I  resent 
warmly,  and  do  not  easily  pardon.    This  vindictive 
temper,  joined  to  my  influence  and  high  station,  has 
made  my  enemies  treml)le ;  but  I  possess  also  a  noble 
and  an  upright  mind,  mcapable  of  base  or  criminal  ac- 
tions.   I  am  of  a  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  and  prefer 
solid  and  serious  books  to  lighter  compositions,  which 
soon  weary  me.    My  judgment  of  the  merit  of  an  au- 
thor is  perhaps  not  less  just  than  that  of  those  who  boast 
more  learning.      I  love  the  conversation  of  men  of 
sense,  and  can  endure  without  lassitude  those  who  are 
less  entertaining,  since  my  rank  imposes  on  them  some 
constraint.    Though  not  always  amused,  I  am  seldom 
offended.    I  discern  and  esteem  all  persons  of  merit, 
of  whatever  profession,  but  I  greatly  prefer  military 
men.    On  the  subject  of  war  I  converse  with  pleasure, 
for,  with  great  personal  courage,  I  have  much  ambi- 
tion.     My  resolutions  are  suddenly  taken  and  firmly 
kept.    I  feel  so  much  indifference  for  some  things  in 
the  worid,  so  much  contempt  for  others,  and  entertain 
so  good  an  opinion  of  myself,  that  I  would  choose  ra- 
ther to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  life  in  solitude,  than 
impose  the  least  constraint  on  my  humour,  however 
advantageous  it  might  be  to  my  fortune.    I  love  best 
to  be  alone.    I  have  no  great  complaisance,  though  I 
expect  a  great  deal.    I  love  to  provoke  and  irritate, 
though  sometimes  I  can  oblige.     I  am  not  fond  of  di- 
versions, neither  do  I  trouble  myself  to  procure  them 
for  others.    Of  all  instruments  of  music,  1  prefer  the 
violin.    I  did  love  dancing,  and  danced  well.    I  hate 
cards ;  love  games  of  exercise ;  am  a  proficient  in  all 
kinds  of  needle- work  ;  and  am  fond  of  riding  on  horse- 
back.   I  am  more  sensible  to  grief  than  to  joy,  pos- 
sibly from  having  had  more  acquaintance  with  the 
former,  but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  with  which  I 
I  am  affected;  for,  though  no  comedian,  I  am  too  much 
mistress  of  my  looks  and  actions  to  discover  to  those 
about  me  more  than  I  choose  they  should  know.    I 
am  at  all  times  self-possessed.      The  vexations  and 
chagrin  which  I  have  suffered  would  have  killed  any 
other  than  myself;  but  God  has  been  merciful  and 
good  in  endowing  me  with  sufficient  strength  to  sus- 
tain the  misery  which  he  has  allotted  to  me.     Nothing 
fatigues,  dejects,  or  discourages  me.    Though  I  sin- 
cerely wish  to  be  so,  I  am  not  devout.    Though  .'in- 
different to  the  world,  1  do  not,  I  fear,  sufficiently  des- 
pise it,  wholly  to  detach  myself  from  it ;  since  I  have 
not  enrolled  myself  among  the  number  of  those,  who 
by  quitting  it,  prove  their  contempt.    Self-love  is  not 
requisite  to  become  devout.    I  am  naturally  distrustful 
and  suspicious.     I  love  order  even  in  the  minutest 
article.    I  know  not  whether  I  am  liberal,  but  1  know 
well  that  I  love  magnificence  and  pomp,  and  give  gene- 
rously to  men  of  merit,  and  to  those  whom  I  regard : 
but,  as  on  these  occasions  I  am  guided  by  my  fancy,  I 
know  not  whether  the  term  liberal  \frould  be  property 
applied  to  me,  however  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  doing  every- 
thing of  this  kind  in  the  handsomest  manner.     I  have 
no  inclination  for  gallantry,  nor  do  I  possess  any  great 
toidemess  of  soul ;  I  am  less  sensible  to  love  than  to 
friendship.     I  like  to  know  what  passes  in  the  worid, 
without  the  trouble  of  mixing  with  it.    I  have  a  great 
memory,  and  form  a  tolerably  good  judgment  of  most 
things.    No  one  will,  I  hope,  be  so  rash  as  to  attribute 
to  a  defect  of  judgment  the  misfortunes  I  have  suffered; 
were  fortune  guided  by  judgment  or  justice,  she  would 
certainly  haveireated  me  better." 

This  lady's  confessions,  though  not  free  from  contra- 
diction, have  an  air  of  ingenuousness.  Her  love  of 
"pomp  and  magnificence"  was  probably  her  real  cha- 
racter: her  indifference  and  contempt  for  the  world 
the  offspring  of  dlsai^intment. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Journal, 
Sir, 
Your  leading  article  on  cricket  the  other  day  has 
fturly  *<  turned  me  round,"— to  use  an  expression  of 
a  fdthful  old  servant  of  mine,  when  anything  extraor- 
dinary assails  him.  I  have  no  wish,  however,  to 
trouble  you  with  anything  I  have  to  say ;  the  Cacoethes 
•crihendi  which  once  raged  within  me  when  politics 
ran  high,  and  the  court  was  corrupt,  and  Jeffreys 
redwitms  sat  in  the  judgment  seat,  (none  of  these 
things  exist  now!)  and  certain  evils  befel  a  certain 
person  and  an  uncompromising  kinsman  of  his,  whom 
the  honest  and  brilliant  Hazlitt  called  "  a  patriot  with- 
out an  eye  to  himself,"  has  long  ceased  to  trouble  me; 
but  If  you  are  to  go -on  at  this  rate,  calling  up  one's 
sympathies  in  every  imaginable  way,  reviving  all  one's 
old  and  most  delightful  recollections,  and  giving  them 
the  ft-eshness  and  vigour  of  youth,  why,  you  must  take 
the  consequences— thafs  all.  You  are  only  arrived  at 
your  eighth  number  (may  you  live  to  write  and  I  to 
read  a  million),  yet  I  protest  you  have  written  more 
provoking  things  than  any  man  in  England,  since  the 
vexatious  close  of  the  Indicator  and  Companion,  You 
may  well  say  that  letters  have  showered  upon  you  like 
April  blossoms,  and  if  you  don't  revoke  your  invitation 
to  contributors  contained  in  your  second  number,  take 
care  the  blossoms  don't  smother  you. 

Sir,  I  am  an  old  cricketer,  and  have  been  not  a  little 
delighted  with  your  remarks  on  that  noble  game,  and 
.  offer  you  my  thanks  for  the  greater  publicity  you  have 
given  to  that  admirable  book,  **  The  Young  Cricketer's 
Tutor."  This  book  ought  to  become  national  property, 
and  the  government  should  lose  no  time  in  seeing  that 
a  copy  of  it  is  put  into  the  hands  of  every  lad  in  Great 
Britain  above  ten  years  of  age,  and  should  recommend 
to  parliament  to  grant  a  piece  of  ground  in  every  town 
and  village  in  the  kingdom  for  the  use  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, expressly  for  cricket  and  other  games.  If  there 
be  one  member  of  parliament  who  desires  to  live  for 
ages  in  the  minds  of  a  grateful  posterity,  let  him  set 
about  carrying  a  measure  of  this  sort,  and  when  ac- 
complished, ten  years  would  not  elapse  before  this 
country  would  exhibit  a  very  different  race  of  men  to 
those  which  are  now  found  either  in  our  manufacturing 
or  agricultural  districts. 

To  every  cricket  ground  I  would  by  all  means  attach 
a  Fives  Court  and  a  Tennis  Court.  Both  these  games, 
notwithstanding  the  fascination  which  Miss  MItford 
and  Messrs.  Nyren  and  Clarke  have  thrown  around  the 
game  of  cricket,  are  more  calculated  to  improve  a  man's 
digestion,  drive  the  blue  devils  out  of  his  head,  rub  a 
wrinkle  out  of  his  heart,  and  the  rheumatism  out  of  his 
bones,  than  even  the  noble  game  of  cricket.  You  have 
said,  that  it  is  not  in  every  one's  power  to  become  a 
crickcter-^true ;  but  it  is  in  every  one's  power,  who  is 
able  to  stand  on  his  legs,  to  play  both  the  game  of 
Fives  and  Tennis.  The  degree  of  skill,  of  course,  will 
depend  on  the  taste,  activity,  and  practice  of  the  party. 
Again,  unless  the  cricket  ground  is  tolerably  dry,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  moderate,  the  plea- 
sure of  the  game  is  materially  lessened,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  cold.  Now  if  a  Fives  or 
Tennis  Court  be  probably  laid  down,  in  ten  minutes 
after  a  shower  of  rain  it  is  fit  to  play  on,  and  barring  a 
deen  snow,  I  know  of  nothmg  which  need  prevent  these 
games  being  played  from  January  to  December; 
whereas,  the  finest  county  in  England  will  hardly  ad- 
mit of  cricket  being  played  more  than  six  months  in 
the  year,  say  from  May  to  October.  What  is  a  man 
like  myself,  and  I  am  afraid  1  am  one  of  a  large  class  in 
this  country,  who  has  a  family  to  provide  for,  whose 
business  is  neariy  profitless,  subject  as  I  am  to  "aUthe 
skyey  influences,"  and  hypochondriacal  withal,  what, 
I  say,  am  I  to  do  for  vigorous  exercise  from  October  to 
May  ?  Shall  I  be  able  with  a  game  of  cricket,  say  twice 
a  week  during  the  summer  months,  to  get  a  sufficient 
stock  of  physical  health  for  my  occupation  during  the 
six  winter  months,  when  the  country  no  longer  affords 
its  delicious  pleasures  ?  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
do  it ;  and  the  health  and  spirits  I  now  enjoy  I  attribute 
more  to  the  manly  invigorating  exercise  of  Fives  and 
Tennis,  than  either  to  cricket  or  horse  exercise. 

If  these  remarks  are  worthy  of  appearing  in  your 
most  interesting  Journal,  insert  them,  and  you  vrill 
gratify  one  of  your  oldest  acquaintances. 

I] 
Birmingham,  May  26,  1834. 


feel  their  strength  returning.  We  have  seen  the  beau- 
tiful bowUng-greens  stiU  existing  in  the  venerable  old 
grounds  of  the  most  celebrated  English  families,  and 
have  mourned  to  think  how  melancholy  they  looked  in 
their  forlomness,  and  bow  much  melancholy  they 
might  have  prevented,  had  the  frivolous  hand  of 
fkshion  been  taught  to  know  better  than  to  despofl 
them.  But  we  must  have  a  separate  "  article"  on  this 
subject,  and  recommend  H.  to  think  of  it  meantime^ 
and  prepare  (we  hope)  to  second  our  endeavours  in 
its  behalf.  We  agree  with  him  as  to  the  merits  of 
tennis  and  fives,  and  all  other  manly  games ;  but  bowls 
has  this  advantage  over  most  of  them,  that  it  can  be 
played  in  almost  any  place,  and  suiU  people  of  all 
ages,  sizes,  and  conditions.  .      •_ 


%•  We  heartily  agree  in  these  matters  with  our 
correspondent,  who  has  gratified  us  much  by  his 
friendly  letter,  and  made  us  feel  the  old  acquaintance- 
ship, though  wc  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  who 
he  is.  He  will  not  object  to  our  adding  a  word  in 
favour  of  the  now  despised,  but  once  fashionable  game 
of  6oM?&,— bowls,  the  pastime  of  the  wits  of  the  court 
of  Charles  the  Second,  and  the  nobler  spirits  of  his 
father's  court,  and  of  Cromwell's,— now  reduced  to 
the  exclusive  patronage  of  the  frequenters  of  pubUc 
houses;  and  very  lucky  and  sensible  they  are  in  re- 
taining it.  It  is  a  game  that  may  be  practised,  in  all 
weathers,  rain  or  shine,  under  cover  or  out  of  it, 
and  by  aU  sorts  of  people,  robust  or  delicate ;  for  even 
the  weakest,  who  could  not  stoop,  might  have  the 
bowl  fetched  to  them ;  and  in  a  ittle  time  they  would 
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These  are  the  rough  sporU  of  a  roughly  formed 
settlement.  And  livelier  ones  remain  untold,  such 
as  Mr.  Audubon  (for  it  is  fh>m  him  we  quote)  does 
not  think  It  might  have  been  equaUy  in  keeping  to 
detail  to  his  "kind  readers;"  to  wit,  such  as  squees- 
ing  men's  eyea  out,  biting  off  their  noses,  and  other 
small  evidences  of  a  robust  and  primitive  state  of  the 
social  compact,  and  of  "roughing  it"  through  the 
world. 

Kentucky  (says  Mr.  A.)  was  formeriy  attached  to 
Virginia,  but  m  those  days  the  Indians  looked  upon 
that  portion  of  the  Western  vrilds  as  their  own,  imd 
abandoned  the  district  only  when  forced  to  do  so 
moving  with  disconsolate  hearts  further  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  unexplored  forests.  Doubtiess,  the 
•  richness  of  its  soil,  and  the  beauty  of  iu  borders,  situi 
ated  as  they  are  along  one  of  the  most  beautifW 
rivers  in  the  wofld,  contributed  as  much  to  attract  the 
old  Virginians,  as  the  desire  so  generally  experienced 
m  Amenca.  of  spreading  over  the  uncultivated  tracts, 
and  bringing  into  cultivation  lands  that  have  for  un- 
known ages  teemed  with  tiie  wild  luxuriance  of  untamed 
nature.  The  conquest  of  Kentucky  was  not  performed 
without  many  difficulties.  The  warfare  that  long  existed 
between  the  intruders  and  the  redskins  was  sanguinary 
and  protracted;  but  the  former  at  lengtii  made  good 
their  footing,  and  the  latter  drew  off  their  shattered 
bands,  dismayed  by  the  mental  superiority  and  indomi- 
table courage  of  the  white  men. 

This  region  was  probably  discovered  by  a  darinjr 
hunter,  the  renowned  Daniel  Boon.  The  richness  ot 
the  soil,  its  magnificent  forests,  its  numberless  navigable 
streams,  its  salt  springs  and  licks,  its  saltpetre  caves. 
Its  coal  strata,  and  the  vast  herds  of  buffalo  and  deer 
•that  browsed  on  its  hills  and  amidst  its  charming  val- 
leys, afforded  ample  inducement  to  the  new  settiers,  who 
pushed  forward  with  a  spirit  far  above  that  of  the  most 
undaunted  tribes,  which  for  ages  had  been  the  sole 
possessors  of  the  soil. 

The  Virginians  thronged  towards  the  Ohio.  An 
axe,  a  couple  of  horses,  and  a  heavy  rifle,  with  store  of 
ammunition,  were  aU  that  were  considered  necessary 
for  the  equipment  of  the  man,  who,  with  his  famUy 
removed  to  the  new  state,  assured  that,  in  that  land 
of  exuberant  fertility,  he  could  not  fail  to  provide 
amply  for  all  his  wants.  To  have  witnessed  the  industry 
and  perseverance  of  these  emigrants  must  at  once  have 
proved  the  vigour  of  their  minds.  Regardless  of  the 
the  fatigue  attending  every  movement  which  they  made, 
they  pushed  through  an  unexplored  region  of  dark  and 
tangled  forests,  guiding  themselves  by  the  sun  alon& 
and  reposing  at  night  on  the  bare  ground.  Numberless 
streams  they  bad  to  cross  on  rafts  vrith  their  wives  and 
children,  their  cattie  and  their  luggage,  often  drifting 
to  considerable  distances  before  they  could  effect  a 
Iwiding  on  the  opposite  shores.  Their  cattie  would 
often  sUy  amid  the  rich  pasturage  of  these  shores,  and 
occasion  a  delay  of  several  days.  To  these  troubles 
add  the  constantiy  impending  danger  of  being  murdered; 
while  asleep  in  their  encampment,  by  the  prowling  and 
ruthless  Indians,  whUe  tiiey  had  before  them  a  distance 
of  hundreds  of  miles  to  be  traversed,  before  they  could 
reach  certain  places  of  rendezvous  called  stationa.  To 
encounter  difficulties  like  these  must  have  required 
energies  of  no  ordinary  kind;  and  the  reward  which 
these  veteran  settlers  enjoy  was  doubtiess  weU  merited. 
Some  removed  ttom  the  Atiantic  shores  to  those  of 
the  Ohio  in  more  comfort  and  security.  They  had 
their  waggons,  their  negroes,  and  their  families.  Their 
way  was  cut  through  the  woods  by  their  own  axemen, 
the  day  before  their  advance ;  and  when  night  overtook 
them,  the  hunters  attached  to  the  party  came  to  the 
place  pitched  upon  for  the  encamping,  loaded  with  the 
dainties  of  which  the  forest  yielded  an  abundant  supply, 
the  blazing  light  of  a  huge  fire  guiding  their  steps  aa 
they  approached,  and  the  sound  of  merriment  that 
s«luted  their  ears  assuring  them  all  was  well.  The 
flesh  of  the  buffalo,  the  bear,  and  the  deer,  soon  hung 
in  large  and  deUcious  steaks,  m  front  of  the  embei* ; 
the  cakes  already  prepared  veere  deposited  in  their 
proper  places,  and  under  the  rich  dripping  of  the  juicy 
roMt,  were  quickly  baked.  The  waggons  contained  the 
bedding,  and  whilst  the  horses  which  had  dravm  them 
were  turned  loose  to  feed  on  the  luxuriant  ondergiowth 
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of  the  ^voods,  some  perhaps  hoppled,  but  the  greater 
number  merely  with  a  light  bell  hung  to  their  necks, 
to  guide  their  owners  in  the  morning  to  the  spot  where 
they  might  have  rambled,  the  party  were  ei\ioying 
themselves  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day. 

In  antidpatton  all  is  pleasure ;  and  these  migrating 
bands  feasted  in  joyous  society,  unapprehensive  of  any 
greater  difficulties  than  those  to  be  encountered  in 
forcing  then:  way  through  the  pathless  woods  to  the 
land  of  abundance;  and  though  it  took  months  to 
aocomptish  the  journey^  and  a  skirmish  now  and  then 
took  place  between  them  and  the  Indians,  who  some- 
times crept  unperceived  into  their  very  camp,  still  did 
the  Viginians  cheerfully  proceed  towards  the  western 
horizon,  until  the  various  groups  all  reached  the  Ohio, 
when,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  that  magnificent 
«tream,  they  at  once  commenced  the  task  of  clearing 
land,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  permanent 
residence. 

Others,  perhaps  encumbered  with  too  much  luggage, 
preferred  descending  the  stream.  They  prepared  arks, 
pierced  with  port-holes,  and  glided  on  the  gentle  cur- 
rent, more  annoyed,  however,  than  those  who  marched 
by  land,  by  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  who  watched 
their  motions.  BAany  travellers  have  described  these 
boats,  formerly  called  arkt,  but  now  named  Jlat-boais, 
But  have  they  told  yon,  kind  reader,  that  in  those 
days,  a  boat  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  length,  by  ten  or 
twelve  in  breadth,  was  considered  a  stupendous  fabric ; 
that  this  boat*  contamed  men,  women,  and  children, 
huddled  together,  with  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry 
for  their  companions,  while  the  remaining  portion  was 
•crammed  with  vegetables  and  packages  of  seeds  ?  The 
roof  or  deck  of  the  boat  was  not  unlike  a  farm-yard, 
being  covered  with  hay,  ploughs,  carts,  waggons,  and 
various  agricultural  implements,  together  with  nume- 
rous others,  among  which  the  spinning-wheels  of  the 
matrons  were  conspicuous.  £ven  the  sides  of  the 
floating  mass  were  loaded  with  the  wheels  of  the  dif- 
flerent  vehicles,  which  themselves  lay  on  the  roof. 
Have  they  told  you  that  these  boats  contained  the 
little  all  of  each  family  of  venturous  emigrants,  who,  • 
foarfol  of  being  discovered  by  the*  Indians  under  night 
moved  in  darkness,  groping  their  way  from  one  part  to 
another  of  these  floating  habitations,  denying  them- 
selves the  comfort  of  fire  or  light,  lest  the  foe  that 
watched  them  from  the  shore  should  rush  upon  them 
«nd  destroy  them  ?  Have  they  told  you  that  this  boat 
was  used,  after  the  tedious  voyage  was  ended,  as  the 
first  dwelling  of  these  new  settlers?  No,  kind  reader, 
such  things  have  not  been  related  to  you  before.  The 
travellers  who  have  visited  our  country  have  had  other 
objects  in  view. 

'  I  shall  not  describe  the  many  massacres  which  took 
place  among  the  different  parties  of  white  and  red  men, 
«8  the  former  moved  down  the  Ohio ;  because  I  have 
never  been  very  fond  of  battles,  and  indeed  have  always 
wished  the  world  were  more  peaceably  inclined  than  it 
is ;  and  shall  merely  add,  that  in  one  way  or  other, 
Kentucky  was  wrested  from  the  original  owners  of  the 
•oU.  Let  us,  therefore,  turn  our  attention  to  the . 
-sports  still  et^oyed  in  that  happy  portion  of  the  United 
States. 

We  have  individuals  in  Kentucky,  kind  reader,  that 
even  there  are  considered  wonderful  adepts  in  the  man- 
mgement  of  the  rifle.  To  drive  a  nail  is  a  common 
feat,  not  more  thought  of  by  the  Kentuckians  than  to 
cut  off  a  wild  turkey's  head  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards.  Others  will  bark  off  squirrels'one  after  another, 
until  satisfied  with  the  number  procured.  Some,  less 
intent  on  destroying  game,  may  be  seen  under  night 
*«nuffing  a  candle  at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards,  off  hand, 
without  extinguishing  it.  I  have  been  told  that  some 
have  proved  so  expert  and  cool,  as  to  make  choice  of 
the  eye  of  a  foe  at  a  wonderful  distance,  boasting 
beforehand  of  the  sureness  of  their  piece,  which  has 
afterwards  been  fuyy  proved  when  ^e  enemy's  head 
has  been  examined.   • 

Having  resided  some  years  in  Kentucky,  and  having 
more  than  once  been  witness  of  rifle  sports,  I  shall  pre- 
sent you  with  the  result  of  my  observation,  leaving 
you  to  judge  how  far  rifle-shooting  is  understood  in 
that  State. 

Several  individuals  who  conceive  themselves  expert 
in  the  management  of  the  gun,  are  often  seen  to  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  displaying  their  skill,  and  betting  a 
'  trifling  sum,  put  up  a  target,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
common  sized  nail  is  hammered  for  about  two-thirds  of 
Its  length.  The  marksmen  make  choice  of  what  they 
consider  a  proper  distance,  which  may  be  forty  paces. 
Each  man  cleans  the  interior  of  his  tube,  which  is^called 
wiping  it,  and  places  a  ball  in  the  palm  of  his  band, 
'pouring  as  much  powder  from  his  horn  upon  it  as  will* 
cover  it.  This  quantity  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient  for 
-  any  dbtance  within  a  hundred  yards.  A  shot  which 
comes  very  close  to  the  nail  is  considered  as  that  of  an 
indifferent  marksman;  the  bending  of  the  nail  is  of 
course  somewhat  better ;  but  nothing  less  than  hitting 
it  right  on  the  head  is  satisfactory.  Well,  kind  reader, 
one  out  of  three  shots  generally  hits  the  nail,  and 
should  the  shooters  amount  to  half-a-dozen,  two  nails 
are  frequently  needed  before  each  can  have  a  shot. 
Those  who  drive  the  nail  have  a  further  trial  amongst 
themselves,  and  the  two  best  shots  out  of  these  gene- 
Tally  settle  the  affiur,  when  all  the  sportsmen  adjoin  to 
aome  house,  and  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  friendly  in- 
tercourse, appointing,  before  they  part,  a  day  for 
another  trial.  This  is  technically  termed  Driving  the 
Nail, 
1^  Barking  <ff  squirrels  is  delightful  sport,  and  in  my* 


opinion  requires  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  any 
other.  I  first  witnessed  this  manner  of  procuring 
squirrels  whilst  near  the  town  of  Frankfort.  The  per- 
former was  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boon.  We  walked 
out  together,  and  followed  the  rocky  margins  of  the 
Kentucky  River,  until  we  reached  a  piece  of  flat  land 
thickly  covered  with  black- walnuts,  oaks,  and  hickories. 
As  the  general  mast  was  a  good  one  that  year,  squirrels 
were  seen  gambolling  on  every  tree  round  us.  My 
companion,  a  stout,  hale,  and  athletic  man,  dressed  in 
a  home-spun  hunting  shirt,  bare-legged  and  moccasined, 
carried  a  long  and  heavy  rifle,  which,  as  he  was  loading 
it,  he  said  had  proved  efficient  in  all  his  former  under- 
takings, and  which  he  hoped  would  not  fail  on  this 
occasion,  as  he  felt  proud  to  shew  me  his  skill.  The 
gun  was  wiped,  the  powder  measured,  the  ball  patched 
with  six-hundred-thread  linen,  and  the  charge  sent 
home  with  a  hickory  rod.  We  moved  not  a  step  from 
the  place,  for  the  squirrels  were  so  numerous  that  it 
was  unnecessary  to  go  after  them.  Boon  pointed  to 
one  of  these  animals  which  had  observed  us,  and  was 
crouched  on  a  branch  about  fifty  paces  distant,  and 
bade  me  mark  well  the  spot  where  the  ball  should  hit. 
He  raised  his  piece  gradually,  until  the  bead,  (that  be- 
ing the  name  given  by  the  Kentuckians  to  the  sight) 
of  the  barrel  was  brought  to  a  line  with  the  spot 
which  he  intended  to  hit.  The  whip -like  report 
resounded  through  the  woods  and  along  the  hillB  in 
repeated  echoes.  Judge  of  my  surprize  when  I 
perceived  that  the  ball  had  hit  the  piece  of  the  bark 
immediately  beneath  the  squirrel,  and  shivered  into 
splmters,  the  concussion  produced  by  which  had  killed 
the  animal,  and  sent  it  whirling  through  the  air, 
as  if  it  had  beeh  blown  up  by  the  explosion  of  a 
powder  magazine.  Boon  kept  up  his  firing,  and  before 
many  hours  had  elapsed,  we  had  procured  as  many 
squirrels  as  we  wished;  for  you  must  know,  kind 
reader,  that  to  load  a  rifle  requires  only  a  moment,  and 
that  if  it  is  wiped  once  after  each  shot  it  will  do  duty 
for  hours.  Since  that  first  interview  with  our  veteran 
Boon,  I  have  seen  many  other  individuals  perform  the 
same  feat. 

The  snt^jfflng  of  a  candle  with  a  ball  I  first  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  near  the  banks  of  Green  River, 
not  far  from  a  large  pigeon-roost,  to  which  I  had  pre- 
viously made  0  visit.  I  heard  many  reports  |of  guns 
during  the  early  part  of  a  dark  night,  and  knowing 
them  to  be  those  of  rifles,  I  went  towards  the  spot  to 
ascertain  the  cause.  On  reaching  the  place,  I  was 
welcomed  by  a  dozen  of  tall,  stoat  men,  who  told  me 
they  were  exercising,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
to  shoot  under  night  at  the  reflected  light  from  the 
eyes  of  a  deer  or  wolf,  by  tordilight,  of  which  I  shall 
give  you  an  account  somewhere  else.  A  fire  was 
blazing  near,  the  smoke  of  which  rose  curling  among 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees.  At  a  distance,  which 
rendered  it  scarcely  distinguishable,  stood  a  burning 
candle,  as  if  intended  for  an  offering  to  the  goddess  of 
night,  but  which  in  reality  was  only  fifty  yards  from 
the  spot  on  which  we  all  stood.  One  man  was  within 
a  few  yards  of  it,  to  watch  the  effects  of  the  shots,  as 
well  as  to  light  the  candle  should  it  chance  to  go  out, 
or  to  replace  it  should  the  shot  cut  it  across.  Each 
marksman  shot  in  his  turn.  Some  never  hit  either 
the  snuff  or  the  candle,  and  were  congratulated  with  a 
loud  laugh ;  while  others  actually  snuffed  the  candle 
without  putting  it  out,  and  were  recompensed  for  their 
dexterity  by  numerous  hurras.  One  of  them,  who 
was  particularly  expert,  was  very  fortunate,  and  snuffed 
the  candle,  whUst  all  the  other  shots  eitlier  put  out 
the  candle,  or  cut  it  immediately  under  the  light. 

Of  the  feats  performed  by  the  Kentuckians  with  the 
rifle  I  could  say  more  than  might  be  expedient  on  the 
present  occasion.  In  every  thinly-peopled  portion  of 
the  state,  it  is  rare  to  meet  one  without  a  gun  of  that 
description,  as  well  as  a  tomahawk.  By  way  of  recre- 
ation, they  often  cut  off  a  piece  of  the  baric  of  a  tree, 
make  a  target  of  it,  using  a  little  powder  wetted  with 
water  or  saliva,  for  the  bull's  eye,  and  shoot  into  the 
mark  all  the  balls  they  have  about  them,  picking  them 
out  of  the  wood  again. 

After  what  I  have  said,  you  may  easily  imagine  with 
what  ease  a  Kentuckian  procures  game,  or  dispatches 
an  enemy,  more  especially  when  I  tell  you  that  every 
one  in  the  state  is  accustomed  to  handle  the  rifle  from 
the  time  when  he  is  first  able  to  shoulder  it  until  the 
close  of  his*  career.  That  murderous  weapon  is  the 
means  of  procuring  them  subsistence  during  all  their 
wild  and  extensive  rambles,  and  is  the  source  of  their 
principal  sports  and  pleasures. 


TRAGXOAIi    DISAPPEA^NOES    FROM 
I.IGHT    AN]>    I.IFE. 

The  following  concentrated  heap  of  tragical  circum- 
stances, — ^much  melancholy  in  a  little  compass — is  trom 
the  book  mentioned  in  our  last,  entitled  "  Six  Weeks 
on  the  Loire."  It  begins  with  frightful  private  evi- 
dences of  public  tyranny,  and  ends  with  some  tragedies 
of  a  different  sort,  unintentional,-  unraalignant,  and  re- 
lieved by  the  very  youth  and  gentleness  of  the  parties. 
We  never  met  with  a  more  complete  blossom  of  tra- 
gedy (if  we  may  so  term  it)  than  the  account  of  the 
poor  girl  who  'perished  in  the  height  of  her  health  and 
spirits  wuile  leaping  over  an  unseen  abyss  to  catch  at 
an  almond  tree. 


Chinon  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vienne,  and  is 
sheltered  between  craggy  hills;   on  the  top  of  the 
loftiest  of  which,  are  the  remains  of  the  once  formi> 
dable  castle,  which  for  a  thousand  years  held  the  sur. 
rounding  country  in  awe.    It  was  the  favourite  rest- 
dence  of  Henry  the  Second  of  England,  and  the  scene 
of  his  last  moments  in  1189,  when,  broken  hearted  by 
the  undutiful  conduct  of  his  children,  he  left  the  world 
with  a  malediction  on  them  upon  his  lips.    And  here, 
ten  years  afterwards,  his  son,  the  lion-hearted  Richard, 
closed  his  valiant  career,  and  his  giant-like  ambition  in 
the  narrow  precincts  of  the  grave.    This  castle  was  the 
chosen  abode  of  Charles  the  Seventh.    The  apartments 
he  inhabited  are  still  in  tolerable  preservation,  as  is 
also  the  room  in  which  Joan  of  Arc  was  introduced  into 
his  presence,  and  selecting  him,  in  his  assumed  dis- 
guise, from  the  nobles  by  whom  he  was  surrounded* 
declared  to  him  her  divine  mission.    Here  likewise  it 
was  that  his  unnatural  son,  Louis  the  Eleventh,  whilst 
yet  Dauphin,  dared  to  propose  the  assassination  of  his 
parent  to  the  Comte  de  Chabannes,  the  favourite  minis- 
ter,! who  had  virtue  enough  to  shrink  from  the  horri> 
ble  crime,  and  revealed  the   intention  to  his  royal 
master.    The  dismal  "  oubliettes"  may  still  be  traced, 
close  behind  the  fire-place,  in  the  principal  sitting- 
room  ;  so  that  the  haughty  prince  might  be  stretching 
his  legs  over  the  fire,  with  the  utmost  nonchalance,  at 
the  moment  that  the  wretch  who  had  offended  him, 
might  be  precipitated,  at  his  very  side,  into  this  horrid 
grave,    ^asl  that  history  should  have  recorded  this 
tQ  have  actually  been  the  case,  with  that  mirror  of 
chivalrous  honour,  Francis  the  First,  in  company  with 
one  of  his  mistresses ;  but  having  seen  such  incon- 
trovertible proof  of  the  monstrous  cruelty  of  the  ages 
of  despotism,  I  can  now  believe  almost  anything  that  is 
told  of  them ;  and  amongst  the  rest  the  account  of  a 
French  writer,  which,  before,  I  thought  only  adapted 
for  the  pages  of  a  romance. 

"The  chamber  which  this  monarch  occupied,"  says 
he,  speaking  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  at  the  Chateau  des 
Loches,  "  was  exactly  over  the  frightful  dungeons  in 
which  the  unfortunates,  cast  in  by  his  orders,  lan- 
guished. What  reflections  could  a  king  make,  thus 
taking  up  his  abode  above  the  horrible  vaults  from 
which  the  last  sighs  of  his  expiring  victims  were 
breathed.  What  hope  of  pardon  for  these  despairing 
wretches,  when  he  alone  who  had  the  power  of  granting 
it,  could  thus  unfeelingly  repose  over  the  spot  where  they 
were  suffering  I  A  considerable  time  after  the  death  of 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  a  captain  of  the  name  of  Pont- 
briant,  governor  of  the  chateau,  discovered  an  iron 
door  which  he  caused  to  be  opened,  and  traced  by  the 
light  of  flambeaus,  the  subterranean  passages,  the  en- 
trance to  which  its  purport  was  to  close.  After  ad- 
vancing a  litttle  way,  he  perceived  a  second  iron  door 
which  was  .opened,  as  the  first ;  he  then  penetrated  into 
a  vast  dungeon,  at  the  extremity  of  which  he  beheld, 
exactly  under  the  apartments  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  a 
man  sitting  on  a  stone  bench,  leaning  his  head  on  bis 
hand.  No  doubt  the  unhappy  wretch  had  died  in  this 
position  of  famine  and  despair!  There  was  nothing 
near  him  excepting  some  linen  in  a  small  trunk. 
Pontbriant  approached  and  touched  him ;  but  only  a 
hideous  skeleton,  of  large  proportion,  remained  beneath 
his  hand,  at  the  pressure  of  which,  slight  as  it  must 
have  been,  the  flesh  and  garments  had  instantly  fallen 
to  the  earth  a  heap  of  dust  1" — It  is  natural  enough 
that  tyrants  should  be  cowards  :  the  castie  of  Chinon» 
like  most  of  the  same  period,  has  several  subterranean 
passages,  to  favour  escape  in  case  of  any  sudden  attack. 
One,  in  the  comer  of  the  king's  dormitory,  ran  not 
only  to  the  river,  but  under  the  bed  of  it  to  a  chateau 
on  the  other  side,  within  sight  of  the  castie ;  and 
thence  to  another ;  it  is  said  at  twelve  miles  distance. 
What  a  picture  might  the  imagination  draw  of  a  blood- 
stained, conscience-striken  monarch,  thus  flying  by 
torch-light  through  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth ;  fear 
leading  the  way — ^hate  pursuing  him !  whilst  above,  in 
the  blessed  sunshine  and  pure  breezes  of  heaven,  the 
shepherd  throws  himself  on  the  enamelled  turf 

"With  all  his  littie  flock  at  feed  before  him," 

ignorant  alike  of  the  troubles  and  crimes  of  the  great. 
But  enough  of  horrors  !  It  is  only  the  powerful  im- 
pression objects  so  new  to  me,  in  England  happily  un- 
seen, unthought  of,  made  upon  ray  fancy,  that  can 
excuse  me  to  myself,  for  having  dwelt  upon  them  so 
long.  How  different,  how  peaceful  now  the  scene 
around  !  From  the  Tour  tf  Ar^enton,  once  communi- 
cating by  a  seciet  passage  to  the  Afatson  Roberdeau, 
where  the  beauteous  Agnes  Sorel  resided  when  Charles 
the  Seventh  was  at  the  castie,  from  this  tower  we  over- 
look the  windings  of  the  clear  Vienne,  the  verdant 
banks  of  the  Loire,  the  promontory  of  Landes,  and 
the  distant  castie  of  Saumur,  with  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  all  uniting  in  abundance  and  security.  The 
interior  of  the  quadrangle  is  laid  out  in  garden  grounds, 
watered  by  a  well  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet 
deep.  This  well  was  eight  years  ago,  the  scene  of  a 
most  calamitous  accident:  the  mouth  of  it  was  by 
most  unpardonable  negligence  left  open,  with  only  a 
temporary  covering  of  straw  over  it ;  so  much  worse 
than  nothing,  as  it  hid  the  appearance  of  danger. 
Hanging  over  the  aperture  was  an  almond  tree,  which, 
luxuriant  in  blossom,  caught  the  attention  of  a  youfig 
lady,  the  boast  of  La  Touraine  for  her  beauty,  and  the 
only  child  of  wealthy  parents,  who  with  their  daughter, 
and  a  few  friends  had  come  from  some  distance  on  an 
excursion  of  pleasure,  to  explore  the  remains  of  the 
castie— her  eyes  fixed  on  the  fragrant  flower  above  her 
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head,  she  thought  not  of  the  ctvity  benetth,  the  Bpruig 
forward  in  youthful  hilarity,  to  catch  the  branch— her 
foot  touched  the  straw,  in  an  instant  she  disappeared, 
and  was  no  more  I  Thus,  without  a  moments  warning 
of  her  flute,  realiiing  in  days  of  peace  and  refinement, 
the  barbarous  death  of  the  "  oubUtitei**  in  the  darkest 
ages  of  cruelty. 

This  sad  redtal  reminded  me  of  a  similar  nUsfortone 
hi  Enghmd,  witiun  the  same  period,  which  bereaved  a 
profiessional  gentleman  «nd  his  wife  of  their  only 
daughter,  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  full  of  charms 
and  talents.  It  was  in  the  romantic  precincts  of  Bolton 
Abbey  in  Yorkshire,  that  he  went  with  her  aflianced 
loytr  and  a  party  of  young  friends,  to  enjoy  the  wild 
beauties  of  those  unspoiled  scenes  of  nature.  At  the 
well-known  spot  called  the  Strid,  where  the  rirer 
wharf  rushes  between  a  cleft  rock  not  more  than  six 
or  eight  feet  in  width,  the  young  lady  stopped  an  in- 
■tant  to  look  down  the  abyss,  her  companions  turned 
round,  they  saw  her  not.  It  was  supposed  that  giddy 
with  the  sight,  she  had  ftdlen  forward,  and  was  en- 
gulphed  by  the  deep  and  fearftil  current ;  as  the  youth- 
ftil  heir  of  Egremont  had  been,  seren  hundred  years 
befbre ;  drawn  into  it  by  the  starting  back  of  his  grey- 
hound, with  whom  he  had  attempted  to  leap  the  narrow 
•pace  which  was  to  senre  him  as  the  boundary  between 
himself  and  eternity. 


MOBB  TROUGRTS    ''  ON  A   STONB.** 

fPor  the  London  JommaL) 

*'  Honoured  therefore  be  thou,  thou  small  pebble 
lying  in  the  lane ;  and  whenever  any  one  looks  at  thee, 
may  he  think  of  the  beautiful  and  noble  world  he  lives 
in,  and  all  of  which  it  is  ciq^wble."  —  London  Journal, 
page  10. 

Ahd  is  not  the  subject  exhausted?  has  not  the  poet, 
the  philanthropist,  the  lover  of  his  species,  said  all  that 
can  be  said  upon  a  stone  f  Gentle  reader,  bear  with  me, 
and  I  will  shew  thee  that  this  misshapen  mass,  this 
mere  flint,  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  interest  to  the 
contemplative  mind.  Well  might  our  immortal  Shaks- 
peare  talk  of  "  Sermons  in  stones,"  and  Lavater  exclaim 
that  **  Every  grain  of  sand  is  an  immensity,"  and  the 
Author  of  Contemplations  of  Nature  remark,  that 
•*  There  is  no  picking  up  a  pebble  by  the  brook-side 
without  finding  all  nature  in  connexion  with  it."  I 
shall  confine  my  remarks  to  Kfiint  pebble,  as  being  the 
kind  of  stone  familiar  to  every  one.  The  fiint  which  I 
now  hold  in  my  hand  was  picked  up  in  yonder  torrent 
that  is  dashing  down  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  winding 
its  way  through  that  beautiful  valley,  and  over  those 

Rodcs  and  mounds  confus'dly  hurl'd, 
The  fhigments  of  an  earlier  world, 

which  partially  filling  up  the  chasm,  and  obstructing  the 
rushing  waters,  give  rise  to  those  gentle  murmurings 
which  are  so  inexpressibly  soothing  and  delightful  to 
the  soul. 

Upon  examining  this  stone,  I  perceive  that  it  is  but 
a  fragment  of  a  much  larger  mass ;  and,  as  its  surface 
is  smooth  and  rounded,  the  angles  bemg  worn  off  by 
attrition,  it  has  manifestly  been  transported  from  a  dis- 
tance. I  follow  the  stream  to  its  source  near  the  sum- 
mit  of  the  hill,  and  find  that  the  waters  issue  from  a 
bed  of  gravel  and  stones  which  forms  the  eminence 
upon  which  I  now  stand,  being  nearly  600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  British  Channel,  which  is  almost  a 
mile  distant.  From  this  bed  of  flints  our  specimen 
has  evidently  been  removed  by  the  spring,  and  carried 
down  to  the  spot  where  it  first  attracted  our  notice : 
but  we  are  yet  very  far  from  having  ascertained  its 
origin.  The  bed  of  stones  on  the  summit  of  this  hill 
is  clearly  but  an  accumulation  of  water-worn  mate- 
rials— an  ancient  sea-beach,  consisting  of  chalk-flints 
that  have  been  detached  from  their  parent  bed,  and 
broken,  and  mounded,  and  heaped  together.  We  are 
certain  of  this,  because  wc  know  that  flints  cannot 
grow ;  that  they  must  be  formed  in  hollows  or  fissures 
of  other  stones ;  and  upon  inspecting  our  specimen 
more  minutely,  we  are  certain  not  only  that  such  was 
the  case,  but  also  that  it  was  formed  in  chalk,  for  it 
contains  impressions  of  shells  and  corals,  that  are 
found  only  in  that  rock.  Here  too,  another  wonder- 
ful fact  presents  itself:  this  flint,  now  so  hard  and  un- 
yielding, W8S  once  in  a  state  of  softness  or  fluidity,  for 
we  have  the  most  delicate  markings  of  the  sea-hedge- 
hog (echinite)  impressed  on  its  surface ;  and,  here  too, 

a  fhigile  shell  covered  with  spines  partially  imbedded 
n  it ;  nay  more,  upon  breaking  off  one  end,  we  per- 
ceive that  a  sponge  is  enveloped  in  the  substance  of 
the  flint,  as  well  as  several  minute  corals,  with  here 
and  there  scales  of  flshes  I  What  a  "  Medal  of  Creation" 
b  here !   what  a  page  of  Nature's  volume  to  interpret ! 

what  startling  reflections  crowd  upon  the  mind  ! 

To  avoid  concision,  wc  must  reverse  the  order  of  our 
enquiry,  and  first  contemplate  the  formation  of  the 
flint  in  its  parent  bed.  The  chalk,  that  beautiful  white 
stone,  which,  as  an  American  friend,  who  saw  it  for 
the  first  time  observed,  is  so  like  an  artificial  produc- 
tion, abounds  in  sea-shells,  corals,  the  remains  of 
fishes,  crabs,  lobsters,  and  reptiles,  all  of  which  differ 
essentially  from  the  living  species,  although  a  few  of 
them  resemble  in  some  particulars  certain  shells  and 
'corals  of  the  seas  of  hot  climates.  These  remains  are 
found  in  so  perfect  a  state,  the  shells  with  all  their 
sjiines  and  delicate  processes,  and  the  fishes  with  their 


forms  so  entire,  that  no  doubt  can  4)e  cntotained  that 
they  vrere  not  only  surrounded  by  the  chaQc  while 
living  in  their  native  seas,  but  also  tiiat  they  were  en- 
tombed in  their  stony  sepulchres  suddenly,  and  while 
the  chalk  was  in  the  state  of  liquid  plaster  of  Paris. 
Now  the  flint  occurs  in  the  chalk  in  varioos  forms : 
sometimes  in  nodules  or  irregularly  formed  globular 
masses;  sometimes  in  continuous  layers  or  veins, 
either  horizontal  or  oblique ;  the  former  have  generally 
sheOs,  corals,  or  other  aoophyts  as  a  nucleus,  as  in 
the  specimens  before  us:  while  the  latter  occupy 
fissures  in  the  chalk  rock.  The  chalk  is  t^rati^ ;  that 
is,  it  is  separated  into  layers,  as  if  a  certain  quantity 
had  been  poured  out,  and  had  sunk  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  enveloping  the  animals  that  fell  in  its  way, 
and  this  layer  had  oonsolklated  before  a  fk^sh  mass 
was  superposed.  There  is  conclusive  evidence  tiiat 
the  fitnt  and  chalk  vrere  dissolved  in  this  same  liquid, 
and  thrown  down  together,  the  two  substances  separa- 
ting (upon  well  known  chemical  principles)  as  tliey 
became  solid,  the  organic  bodies  serving  as  nuclei,  to 
which  the  siliceous  partides  attached  themselves: 
hence  vre  often  find  a  shell  or  a  fish  parUy  imbedded 
in  chalk,  and  partiy  in  flint.  We  may  farther  add, 
that  we  know  the  chaHc  (at  least  of  the  south  of  Engw 
land,)  vras  not  only  formed  in  a  sea,  but  at  the  bottom 
of  a  very  deep  sea ;  for  the  ammomtei  or  tnake-etones 
which,  like  the  recent  nautili,  were  inhabitants  of  deep 
waters,  abound  in  it.  These  shells,  which  are  only 
known  in  a  fossil  state,  were  very  abundant  in  the  an- 
cient seas  of  our  {;lobe :  those  of  Wliitby  are  wd 
Imown. 

Thus  the  nuns  of  Whitby  told. 
How  a  thousand  snakes  each  one. 
Was  chang'd  into  a  coil  of  stone. 

When  holy  Hilda  pray'd : 
Themselves  within  their  sacred  bovnd. 
Their  stony  folds  had  often  found. 

Sir  W,  SeoU, 

Our  flint,  then,  we  see,  was  once  fluid,  and  being  poure^ 
out  (probably  in  thermal  waters)  into  a  deep  ocean 
inhabited  by  myriads  of  beings,  some  of  which  are  not 
known  to  exist,  became  consolidated  and  surrounded 
by  the  chalk,  entangling  the  shells,  corals,  and  other 
remains  which  are  now  embedded  in  it.  Thus  much 
for  its  origin  ; — how  came  it  dislodged  from  its  rocky 
envelopment,  cast  up  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and 
deposited  upon  yonder  mountain  ?  If  we  stroll  along 
the  sea-shore,  we  shall  solve  some  of  these  inquiries, 
for — 

There  is  a  languor  by  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar  I 

The  incessant  dashing  of  the  waves  against  the  base 
of  the  chalk  cliffs,  undermines  the  rock,  and  huge 
masses  are  constantly  giving  way  and  falling  into  the 
v<raters  :  the  chalk  becomes  softened,  and  finally  trans- 
ported to  the  tranquil  depths  of  the  ocean,  to  form 
new  deposits ;  and  the  fiints  being  detached  are  broken 
and  rolled  by  attrition  into  the  state  of  brack  and  gravel, 
and  ultimately  of  sand.  But  this  could  not  take  place 
if  the  chalk  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea  where 
it  vras  originally  deposited :  it  is  therefore  manifest  that 
the  bed  of  the  chalk  ocean  has  been  broken  up,  and 
great  portions  of  it  elevated  to  the  situations  whidi 
they  now  occupy,  at  some  remote  period  of  the  earth's 
history ;  and  in  the  like  manner  has  the  ancient  sea- 
beach  been  lifted  up  to  its  present  elevation  of  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Every  part  of 
the  earth's  surface  presents  incontrovertible  proofs  that 
the  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  deep  in  some  places, 
and  the  subsidence  of  the  dry  land  in  others,  has  been 
and  is  still  going  on ;  and  that  in  truth  this  mutability 
of  the  surface  is  the  effect  of  one  of  those  laws  which 
the  Author  of  the  Universe  has  impressed  on  matter, 
and  thus  rendered  it  capable  of  etem'al  renovation. 

Art,  Empire,  Earth  its^,  to  change  are  doom'd ; 
Earthquakes  have  rais'd  to  heaven  the  humble  vale 
And  gulfs  the  mountain's  mighty  mass  entomb'd. 
And  where  the  Atiantic  rolls  wide  continents  have 
bloom'd. 

We  conclude  these  remarks  with  the  following  mag- 
nificent lines  of  Lord  Bjrron,  which  embody  the  startling 
fact,  that  inquiries  of  this  kind  have  established, — 
namely,  that  if  the  character  of  immutability  be  appli- 
cable to  any  thing  in  this  world,  it  is  to  the  ocean,  and 
not  to  the  land  1 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee — 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  theyf 
Thy  waters  washed  them  while  they  yet  were  free. 
And  many  a  tyrant  since  their  shores  obey. 
The  stranger,  slave,  and  savage :  their  decoff 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts ;  not  so  thou. 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waoef  play — 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow-^ 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rottest  now! 

Brighton,  May,  1834. 


MR.  MORIBR'8    NBW  NOVBL,   '' 
THB   MAID  OF  KARS." 


AYBSRA, 


Though  the  plot  of  this  novel  is  oxpUnnidd  hi  the 
following  abstract,  it  is  not  told;  the  details  of  it  are 
not  anticipated.    The  curiosity  of  the  reader,  tberefore. 


is  still  kept  flmh  for  a  thorough  perusal— nay,  we  trust,, 
is  additionally  excited. 

Lord  Osmond,  the  heir  of  a  noble  Eni^ish  fuiUy.  I» 
about  to  return  home  after  long  travelling  and  rcaidiqs^ 
in  the  East.  PerfecUy  familiar  with  Oriental  customs^ 
and  wearing  the  costume  of  the  country,  he  is  hard|f 
to  be  distinguished  from  a  veritable  Osmanli.  His 
personal  attendants  are  Anastassio,  or,  more  familiarly^ 
Stasso,  and  Mustafa,  Tatar,  or  courier*  Arriving  at 
Kara,  his  horse  falls  with  him,  and  the  accident  draw* 
a  compassionate  exclamation  from  a  beautiful  Turkidi 
girl,  who  enters  the  house  next  door  to  the  Armeniaa's^ 
witli  whom  he  is  to  lodge.  He  eventually  obtains  an 
interview  with  her,  and  a  mutual  attachment  arises. 
Their  intercourse  is  discovered,  and  he  is  lodged  in  pci- 
son.  From  prison  he  escapes  by  the  aid  of  a  Yezidi,  aik 
ofl&cer  of  Cara  Bey.  After  his  departure  his  effects  are 
seized  by  the  Pacha  of  ICars,  and  overhauled  in  full 
divan. 

**  Many  vrerc  the  mistakes  which  occurred.*  *  *  Thqr 
pondered  deeply  over  every  article;  they  turned  the 
books  upside  diown,  they  spilt  the  mercury  from  the- 
artificial  horizon*  hroke  the  thermometers,  displaowt 
the  barometer,  scattered  the  mathematical  instrumcBte 
about,  so  that  they  never  ooukl  be  re-iaseited  in  the 
case.  A  small  ivory  box  attracted  their  attsation ;  it 
was  so  prettily  turned,  so  neat,  and  so  ornament^ 
that,  like  children  quarrelling  for  a  toy,  each  of  them 
longed  to  possess  it.  At  length  it  was  ceded  to  tbe- 
Mufti.  This  sapient  personage  kiad  enjoyed  the  plea- 
sure of  laughing  at  others,  but  as  yet  had  not  been 
laughed  at  himsdf  .  Twisting  the  box  in  all  direction^ 
at  length  he  unscrewed  it,  much  to  his  satisfuction,  and 
seeing  a.  small  tube  within,  surrounded  by  a  bundle  of 
diminutive  sticks,  he  concluded  this  must  be  the 
Frank's  inkstand — ^the  liquid  in  the  tube  being  the  ink* 
the  sticks  the  pens.  He  was  not  long  in  inserting  one 
of  the  sticks  into  the  tube ;  he  drew  it  out,  and  on  a 
sudden  instantaneous  light  burst  forth.  Who  can  de- 
scribe the  terror  of  the  Turk  X  He  threw  the  whole 
from  him,  as  if  he  had  discovered  that  he  had  been^ 
dandling  the  ^unUm  in  person.  "  Ai  Allah  I"  he  ex- 
claimed with  eyes  starting  from  his  head,  his  mouth 
open,  his  hand  clinging  to  the  cushions,  his  whole 
body  thrown  back  : — "  Allah  protect  me  i  Allah,  Alla^ 
there  is  but  one  Allah  1"  he  exclaimed  in  terror,  look- 
ing at  the  littie  box  and  the  littie  sticks,  strewn  on  the 
ground  before  him,  with  an  expression  of  fear  th«t 
sufilcientiy  ^>oke  his  apprehension  that  it  contained 
some  devilry,  which  might  burst  out  and  overwhelm 
him  with  destruction.  Nor  were  the  surroundiiig 
Turks  slow  in  catching  his  feelings ;  they  had  seen  the 
ignition,  and  partaken  of  the  shock.  Every  one  drew 
back  fh>m  the  box  and  its  contents,  and  made  a  circle 
round  it :  looking  ait  it  in  silence,  and  waiting  the  re^ 
suit  with  terror,  low  "  Allah,  AUahs  1"  broke  from  the 
audience,  and  few  were  inclined  to  laugh.  At  length* 
aeeing  that  it  remained  stationary,  the  ludicrous  situ- 
ation of  the  Mufti  began  to  draw  attention,  and  as  lie 
was  an  object  of  general  dislike,  every  one  who  could 
do  so  with  safety,  indulged  in  laughing  at  him.  Tl^ 
grave  Sulimau,  who  had  seen  more  of  Franks  than  the 
others,  at  length  ventured  to  take  up  the  box,  though 
with  great  wariness,:  he  was  entreated,  in  the  name  ef 
the  Prophet  1  to  put  it  down  again  by  the  Pasha,  who 
then  ordered  Bogos,  the  Armenian,  to  take  up  the 
whole  machine,  sticks  and  all,  and  at  his  peril  instantlj 
to  go  and  throw  it  into  the  river ;  swearing  by  the 
Koran  and  by  all  the  Imans,  that  if  the  devil  ever  ap- 
peared amoi^gst  them  again,  he  would  put  not  on^ 
him,  but  every  Armenian  and  Christian  in  Kara,  to 
death." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  The  Yezidies,  or  worshipers  of  Satan,  as  they  are 
frequentiy  called,  are  one  of  the  numerous  sects  yhioh 
were  formed  in  Mesopotamia  among  the  Musselmaas 
after  the  death  of  their  prophet,  and  extended  thera- 
sdves  more  particulariy  among  that  ancient  people, 
the  Kurds.  They  constitute  a  curious  chapter  in  the 
history  of  man.  Their  founder  was  Sheikh  Yezid,  the 
declared  enemy  of  the  family  of  Ali.  The  doctrine 
they  profess  is  a  mixture  of  Manicheism,  Mahome- 
danism,  and  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians.  It 
is  preserved  by  oral  tradition,  reading  and  writing  not 
being  allowed  among  them. 

"  By  the  true  beUevers  they  are  looked  upon  as^ 
accursed;  their  names  are  synonymous  with  blas- 
phemers, barbarians,  and  men  of  blood.  Owing  to  the 
want  of  written  records,  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure 
any  accurate  information  concerning  them  as  thty 
preserve  great  secrecy  in  matters  of  religion.  The  ge- 
neral report  is,  that  the  first  principal  of  the  YezidieB^ 
is  to  ensure  the  friendship  of  the  Devil,  and  to  defemi, 
his  interest  by  the  sword.  They  never  mention  his 
name,  and  even  adopt  all  sorts  of  cireumlocution  rather 
than  pronounce  any  word  or  sound  which  expresses  it. 
Whoever  epproaches  their  habitations  must  be  care- 
fill  not  to  pronounce  the  vrord  Shaitan  and  Lahnetr- 
devil  and  accursed,  for  fear  of  being  ill  treated,  or  even 
put  to  death.  The  evil  spirit  has  no  precise  name  fn 
their  language.  They  designate  him  as  the  Sheikh 
Mara,  or  the  great  chief.  They  admit  the  prophets 
and  the  saints  revered  by  Christians,  and  reject  the 
monasteries  bearing  their  names,  situated  within  their 
territories.  They  believe  that  all  such  holy  person- 
ages, when  they  lived  on  the  earth,  were  more  or  less 
distinguished  according  as  the  Devil  was  pleased  to 
notice  them.  In  a  word,  they  affirm  that  it  is  Gpd 
who  ordains;  but  that  lie  delivers  over  the  execu- 
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tion  of  his  orders  to  the  Devil.  In  the  morning,  as 
soon  as  the  son  appears,  they  fall  on  their  knees, 
their  feet  being  naked,  with  their  faces  towards  that 
luminary,  and  worship  him  touching  the  ground 
with  thdr  foreheads ;  and  this  they  do  in  all  secresy. 
They  keep  no  fiuts,  and  say  no  prayers ;  and  to  Jul- 
^y  this  omission,  they  assert  that  their  Sheikh  Yezid, 
has  in  his  own  person  made  suflSdent  atonement 
until  the  end  xxf  the  world,  that  he  received  a  positive 
assurance  of  this  in  the  revelation  made  to  him,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  prohibited  to  them  to  learn  to 
read  and  write.  Nevertheless  every  chief  of  a  tribe, 
.and  all  large  villages,  pay  a  Mahomedan  scribe  to 
read  any  letters  wfiich  may  be  received  from  Turks 
•nd  men  in  authority.  Whatever  regards  their  own 
Immediate  concerns  is  always  performed  by  word  of 
mouth,  conveyed  by  messengers  of  their  own  sect. 

"  Without  prayers,  without  fasts  vrithout  rites,  they 
have  no  religious  festivals,  except  one  on  the  10th  cxf 
August,  when  they  assemble  in  great  numbers  in  the 
neighbouriiood  of  Sheikh  Adi.  At  that  time  many 
Ye^ffietf  come  from  the  most  distant  points ;  the  fes- 
tival lasts  aU  that  day  and  the  night  following ;  and 
faring  their  passage  to  the  place  of  congregation  they 
do  not  Jscruple  to  rob  and  plunder.  Married  women 
go  in  numbers  to  the  surrounding  villages ;  and  on 
that  night.  It  Is  said,  aftef  having  eaten  and  dmnk 
their  fill,  the  lights  are  extinguished  and  nothing  more 
is  said  until  the  morning.  They  eat  eveiy  thing  with- 
out dfacrimiaatian,  except  lettuce  and  pumkins ;  they 
oni|F  hake  bariey  hread.  They  use  indiscriminately  the 
same  form  of  oaths  as  Turks,  Christians,  and  Jews, 
bat  their  great  oath  is  '  By  the  standard  of  Yexkt' 

"  The  Yezidies  reoogoise  for  the  chief  of  their  reli- 
gion the  Sbeilch  who  governs  the  tribe,  to  whom  is  con- 
lUWl  the  cave  of  the  tomb  of  Adi,  the  restorer  of  their 
«ect.  This  tomb  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor 
of  Amadiah.  The  chief  of  this  tribe  must  always  be 
chosen  from  among  the  descendants  of  Yeiid.  The 
Kspect  which  is  paid  him  by  his  adherents  is  such  that 
they  are  charmed  if  they  can  obtain  one  of  his  old 
diirts  as  a  winding  sheet ;  they  think  they  shall  be  well 
off  in  the  next  world  with  such  an  appendage.  Some 
zealots  will  even  give  forty  piastres  for  such  a  relic — 
a  remnant  suffices^  if  they  cannot  procure  a  whole 
shirt.  When  he  wishes  to  confer  a  peculiar  favour,  he 
sends  an  okl  shirt  as  a  present.  The  Yexidies  convey 
to  him  secretly  a  portion  of  their  robbery  and  plunder, 
hf  way  of  indemnification  for  the  hospttaMty  he  exer- 
oses  towards  the  individuals  of  his  own  sect. 

"  The  .chief  of  the  Yezidies  always  keeps  near  him 
another  personage,  who  is  called  Kotchek,  and  without 
whose  advice  he  does  not  venture  to  do  anything. 
Tlds  man  is  looked  upon  as  the  oracle  of  the  chief, 
because  he  is  said  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  the 
tomediate  recipient  of  the  devil's  communications. 
When  any  Yezidi  is  in  doubt  whether  he  should  engage 
in  an  important  aflRah*  or  not,  he  seeks  the  advice  of  the 
Kt/tdbtk,  whieh,  however,  is  not  given  to  him  vrithout 
apcondderadon.  Before  the  Kotchek  affords  his  advice  in 
order  to  give  the  utmost  weight  to  his  answer,  he  extends 
himself  at  full  length  on  the  ground,  and  covering  himself 
over,  he  either  sleeps,  or  pretends  to  sleep,  after  which 
he  oommonicates  what  hi»  been  revealed  to  him,  and 
fbe  decision  is  made.  Sometimes  he  takes  a  long  while 
to  consider.   •    •    • 

"The  Yezidies,  as  a  race,  are  one  of  the  most  cruel 
■id  sanguinary  tiiat  are  known  in  Asia ;  for  it  is  gen- 
erally reported  of  them  that  in  war,  pardculariy  in 
tiieir  petty  differences  with  the  Turks,  whenever  they 
■take  prisoners,  they  give  no  quarter,  but  put  every 
one  to  death  without  discrimination.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  the  greatest  moral  dastards  and  cowards, 
becaose,  according  as  their  interest  may  nnpe!  them, 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  call  them  Mahomedans,  Chris- 
lians,  or  Jews,  as  may  best  suit  their  purpose  at  the 
Moment.  They  pretend  to  hold  in  great  veneration 
tiie  Koran,  the  Gospel,  the  books  of  Moses,  and  the 
Ffeahns ;  and  although  they  may  be  convicted  of  being 
Yezidies»  yet  they  swear  through  thick  and  thin  that 
ttiey  are  not,  and,  for  the  time  being,  abjure  real 
Mth." 

•  Cura  Bey,  with  whom  Osmond  takes  refuge  from 
the  authority  of  Kars,  is  an  influential  chief  of  this 
barbarous  people ;  and  a  sort  of  epitome  of  their  qual- 
ities. Osmond  finds  him  reclining  upon  cushions 
spread  upon  the  ground.  "  His  countenance  seemed 
ai  if  the  ralf3ring  point  of  every  evQ  passion ;  he  looked 
the  very  persoiiffication  of  wickedness.  He  was 
nther  hicUned  to  be  fat  and  bloated;  but  his 
cheeks  were  pale  and  livid,t  his  forehead  of  a  marble 
wiiiteneas;  whilst  the  lower  part  of  the  face  was  dark 
and  blue.  The  nose  was  strongly  ardied,  the  mouth 
dnwn  down  and  full,  with  two  strong  lines  on  either 
Me,  and  the  diedc  bones  broad — but  it  was  ti>e  eyes 
vhich  gave  the  look  of  the  demon  to  the  whole.  Their 
hriUiaDcy  was  almost  superhuman ;  it  might  be  said, 
*tbey  flashed  intolerable  day;'  they  shone  through 
the  shade  of  an  overhanging  brow,  like  torches  within 
a  cavem.  lliere  wae  an  obUquity  in  their  look  which 
produced  deformity  and  gave  a  cast  of  vilainy  to  their 
expression— had  they  been  well  matched,  they  would 
have  been  accounted  beautiful.  And,  withal,  the 
settled  tone  of  the  features  was  a  fixed  smile.  He  was 
remarkable  for  a  scowl  on  the  brow,  and  a  smile  on 
the  lip— a  smile  denoting  contempt  of  everything  good, 
which  did  not  vanish  even  at  the  sight  of  inflicted 
tortnitss  and  agonizing  death.  Such  was  the  man 
before  whom  Osmond  stood,  and  this  was  Cara  Bey. 
In  his  person  he  was  tall  and  muscular,  and  the  breadth 


of  his  shoulders,  and  the  deepness  of  his  chest,  spoke 
for  his  strength.'' 

Osmond  is  compelled  by  Cara  Bey  to  accompany  him 
in  m  expedition  against  a  neighbouring  Russian  gar- 
rison ;  where  he  is  chiefly  instrumental  in  capturing 
Ivaaovitch,  a  young  Russian  officei.  On  their  return 
to  the  castle,  Osmond  is  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
confined  in  an  empty  apartment,  in  the  same  room  is 
a  dry  well,  down  which  Ivanovitch  is  lowered.  Osmond, 
to  his  great  horror,  hears  that  Cara  Bey  is  about  to 
abduct  Ayesha,  and  poison  himself  in  a  pilau.  When 
the  ruflSiian  returns  from  Kars  with  his  prize,  the  rich  pilau 
is  sent.  Osmond's  friend,  Hassan,  who  had  brought 
him  tojthe  castle,  sends  him  a  key  in  the  poisoned  dish, 
v^iieh  is  to  cfiiect  his  ddiverance.  Instead  of  leaving 
the  castle  himself,  he  affords  Ivanovitch  the  means  of 
egren  and  ingress,  by  means  of  this  key,  and  the  officer 
returns  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  and  takes  possession 
of  Cara  Bey's  person  and  casUe.  With  their  prisoners 
they  dq;)ait  for  the  Russian  encampment,  where  the 
criminal  is.  branded  and  set  free.  Osmond  and  his 
freinds  embark  for  Constantinople.  Their  bark  is  pe- 
culiar :  it  is  called  "  a  saique,  was  square  rigged,  and  had 
two  masts  and  a  bowqurit.  She  could  hoist  two  sails 
upon  each,  and  one  on  the  bowsprit ;  occasionally  she 
could  also  display  a  trinquetto  over  the  mainsail ;  but 
the  usual  practice  is  only  to  hoist  one  sail  on  either 
mast.  The  masts  were  secured  by  backstays,  but  were 
without  shrouds,  the  only  method  of  aacendii^  being 
by  a  small  ladder  iqa  thesides.  There  were  two  cabins 
astern,  one  of  whkh  vras  occupied  by  Osmond,  the 
other  by  Ayesha,  her  mother,  and  Mariam.  Of  the 
calnns  constructed  on  the  forc^stle,  was  made  over  to 
Stasso  and  Mustafo,  and  the  remainder  were  taken  up 
by  passengers.  On  the  poop,  dose  to  the  mizen,  vims 
erected  a  small  wooden  laosk,  only  carpeted  and 
cushioned,  which  was  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Reis, 
or  captain.  What  we  call  a  quartergallery,  wasa  sortof 
circiilar  cage,  whkh  hool^ed  on  at  pleasure  on  any  exterior 
part  of  the  ship.  Altogether,  she  vras  as  rude  a  spe- 
cimen of  a  vessel  as  could  be  seen  in  modem  times, 
*and  the  only  wonder  was  how  she  was  ever  got  vrhere 
she  now  floated."    •    •    • 

"  Osmond  was  anxious  not  to  be  detained,  but 
he  had  to  do  with  men  to  whom  the  meaning  of  the 
words, '  being  in  a  hurry,'  was  unknown  ;"  *  •  • 
"  The  only  answer  which  he  could  ever  obtain  fh)m  the 
captain  vpas,  •  Yavash,  ysvash,  —  slowly,  slow,' — or 
•  Bakalum, — ^we  shall  see,* — or  '  Inshallah, — if  it  pleases 
God  !*  He  was  an  old  weather  beaten  personage,  with 
red  cheeks  and  a  white  beard,  whose  legs  had  grown 
quite  arched  from  being  constantly  seated  tailor-like  on 
the  deck,  and  whose  eyes  had  sunk  deep  into  his  head 
{torn  gazing  at  the  weather.  Though  Osmond  insisted 
that  the  vrind  was  now  as  fair  as  it  could  blow,  all  the 
answer  he  got  vras,  '  Let  us  see  how  it  will  be  to-mor- 
row.' With  such  a  person,  all  that  could  be  done  was 
to  adopt  the  Persian's  philosophy — to  spread  the  carpet 
of  hope,  and  smoke  the  pipe  of  exjjectation."  •  •  • 

"  '  Oghour  Allah !— a  good  passage  to  yon,  Onucr 
Reis,'  (for  that  was  the  captain's  name,)  said  Osmond, 
accosting  him  with  that  feuniliarity  of  manner  which  is 
most  likely  to  win  a  sailor. 

'  May  Allah  give  us  success,  friend !'  answered  he, 
'  Please  heaven,  we  shall  get  on  welL' 

'  Inshallah !'  answered  Osmond. 

'InshaUah!'  repeated  the  Reis. 

'  Are  we  likely  to  have  a  good  passage  ?'  inquired 
Osmond. 

'What  can* I  say?'  answered  the  other.  Kismet — 
fate!  We  are  in  Grod's  hands.  The  wind  is  fair, 
please  God  it  will  last.' 

'  Whither  are  you  steering  nowT  inquired  Osmond, 
flnding  that  they  vrere  out  of  si|^  of  famd. 

'To  Sinqpe,  Inshallahl'  said  tiie  old  man,  extending 
his  hand  right  a-head. 

•  By  what  point  are  you  steering?' 

'  By  what  point !'  inquured  Omar ;  '  what  do  I  know? 
by  the  vmy  I  have  always  gone.  Don't  I  know  that 
there  lies  Trebtsond  ?'  pointing  with  his  left  hand  on 
the  larboard  beam ;  '  and  don't  I  know  that  Cafik  is 
there  ?'  pointing  with  his  right  hand.  *  Besides,  have  I 
not  my  compass?' 

•  Ah,  the  compass !  do  you  ever  steer  by  compass?' 
said  Osmond.  '  Evallah ! — ^To  be  sure !'  said  the  old 
man,  in  great  exultation,  expecting  to  surprise  the 
fVank  by  his  knowledge ;  then,  calling  for  the  compass 
which  was  kept  in  a  square  box,  he  placed  them  bcHlbre 
them,  and  pointed  to  the  fleur-de-lis  on  the  index, 
'  There,  that  is  north ;  here  is  south :  on  this  side  is  east, 
and  on  that  west.  This  is  the  direction  of  the  blessed 
Mecca.  We — praise  be  to  the  Prophet! — ^we  know 
aumy  things  1' 

'  Bxit  have  you  no  chart?* 

'  Wq  have  no  chart,'  said  the  old  man. 

'Then  what  is  the  use  of  a  compass?'  replied 
Osmond. 

'  Of  what  use  is  it  ?'  said  Omar.  '  I  have  always 
done  very  well  without  a  chart ;  my  father  did  very 
well  before  me ;  and  my  grandfither  before  him.  After 
that,  what  can  you  want  more  ?  Give  me  only  wind — ^I 
want  nothing  more ;  after  all  that  is  the  father  and  mo- 
ther of  sailors ;  charts  are  both — nothing !' 

•  But  were  you  to  meet  with  a  fortuna--a  tempest, 
what  vrould  you  do  then  ?  you  ought  to  kqfom  where 
you  are.' 

'  Inshallah  V  said 'the  Reis,  with  a  sigh,  '^e  shall 
have  no  fortuna  1    Allah  buyuk  dor  1 — God  is  great  1' 
'  Are  the  gales  violent  in  this  sea  ?*  asked  Osmond. 
'What  can  I  sayf  said  Omar,  evidently  wishing  to 


waive  the  subject,  pulling  his  jacket  over  his  breast, 
and  looking  miserable  at  the  very  thought.  '  Inshal- 
lah ^  vee  shall  have  no  gale  !  Allah  kerim  der ! — God 
is  merciful  1'  he  repeated  several  times,  with  great 
seriousness,  at  the  same  time  shaking  his  head,  and 
throwing  his  eyes  up  to  heaven.  '  Inshallah !  fortuna 
yok  I — we  shall  have  no  tempest  I* " 

The  captain  is  deceived  by  his  hopes ;  they  have  a 
tempest,  and  his  despair  is  almost  as  inactive  as  hia 
hopefulness.  The  vessel  is  saved  by  the  exertions  of 
Osmond.  During  the  storm  he  discovers  that  Cara 
Bey  is  on  board ;  and  with  difficulty  saves  him  from 
the  superstitious  crew,  who  conceive  that  the  impious 
Yezidi  is  the  cause  of  the  dangers  with  which  ^ey  have 
been  visited.  Arrived  at  Constantinople,  Cara  Bey 
persuades  Zabeta,  Ayesha's  mother,  with  the  promised 
bribe  of  making  a  fine  lady  of  her,  to  accuse  Osmond 
of  having  run  away  with  two  Turkish  women.  Os- 
mond is  accordingly  made  the  victim  of  the  artful 
Greek  woman's  ingratitude.  He  undergoes  a  summary 
trial,  and  is  removed  to  the  Isle  of  Rhodes.  Ayesha  is 
thus  left  exposed  to  the  machinations  of  Cara  Bey, 
who  out  of  revenge,  tries  to  get  her  into  the  Sultan's 
harem.  His  plans  are  frustrated  by  Wortley,  a  friend 
of  Osmond's  who  finds  a  sister  in  Ayesha.  2^abetta, 
before  her  marriage  vrith  her  Turkish  husband,  had 
been  in  the  service  of  an  English  family,  and  had  es- 
ciqied  with  the  child,  which  she  had  tcade  to  pass  for 
her  own.  Wortley  conveys  his  sister  to  En^and,  where' 
they  are  joined  by  Osmond ;  not,  however,  before  he 
had  witnessed  tiie  execution  of  his  inveterate  enemy, 
Cara  Bey ;  who  had  been  conveyed  to  Rhodes  by  the 
same  conveyance  that  brought  the  order  for  Osmond's 
release.  His  last  act  was  an  attempt  to  assassinate  his 
generous  foe. 

The  Maid  of  Kars  is  a  highly  interesting  romance, 
and  exceeding  graphic,  but  its  effect  is  something  de- 
teriorated by  the  too  great  a  degree  of  perfection 
awarded  to  the  hero.  He  ia  too  much  of  a  Sir  Charles 
GrandiaoB  in  Turkey, — too  infallible  both  in  mind  and 
muscle. 


TABVa  TALK. 

Afrf.  Siddont  when  a  child. — In  the  memoranda  which 
she  has  left  me,  Mrs.  Siddons  says  nothing  of  her 
juvenile  days,  but  I  remember  her  telling  an  anecdote 
of  her  in&ncy  which  strongly  illustrated  her  confidence 
in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  or  rather  of  the  Prayer-Boolu 
One  day,  her  mother  had  promised  to  take  her  out  the 
following,  to  a  pleasure  party  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  she  was  to  wear  a  new  pink  dress,  which  became 
her  exceedingly.  But  whether  the  party  was  to  hold, 
and  the  pink  apparel  to  be  worn,  was  to  depend  on  the 
weather  to  morrow  morning.  On  going  to  bed,  aha 
took  with  her  her  Prayer-Book,  opened,  as  she  supposed, 
at  the  prayer  for  fine  weather,  and  she  fdl  asleep  with 
the  book  folded  in  her  little  arms.  At  day-break  she 
found  that  she  had  been  holding  the  prayer  for  rain  to 
her  breast,  and  that  the  rain,  as  if  heaven  had  taken 
hnr  at  her  word,  was  pelting  at  the  windows.  But  ahe 
went  to  bed  again  vrith  the  book  opened  at  the  right 
place,  and  she  found  the  mistake  quite  remedied ;  for 
the  morning  was  as  pink  and  beautiful  as  the  dress  she 
was  to  yieaj.—CampbeiP*  Life  qf  Mrt.  Siddotu,  (iust 
published.) 


TO    OOBRSSPONDSNT8. 

"  A  Happy  Mother,"  and  "  Errors  of  Education,"  will 
have  all  due  attention  paid  them.  The  result  in  our 
next. 

A  letter  will  be  sent  to  the  gentleman  who  favoured 
us  with  a  letter  and  manuscript  from  Holloway,  and  to 
the  other  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  sight  of  the 
two  books,  and  for  the  letter  about  the  Countess  of 
Exeter's  story  (not  Plymouth,  we  believe).  We  allude 
to  the  well  known  Romance  of  Real  Life,  the  marriage 
of  a  fkrmer's  daughter  by  an  Earl  in  disguise,  which  Ins 
been  celebrated  among  others  by  the  verses  of  Mr. 
Moore,  and  the  eloquent  envy  of  Hazlitt. 

The  lines  of  J.  A.  O.  have  much  vivacity,  and  shew 
stuff  in  him  that  is  vrorth  working.  But  satire  is  not 
within  the  plan  of  our  Journal. 

We  are  much  perplexed  to  know  what  to  do  vrith 
many  of  the  longer  copies  of  verses  sent  us;  for  if  we 
insert  one,  we  seem  bound  to  insert  all  of  equal  merit, 
otherwise  the  feelings  of  the  authors  are  hurt.  We 
must  take  the  liberty  of  making  occasional  extracts ; 
and  the  writers,  for  the  reason  we  state,  will  pardon  our 
doing  no  more.  Among  others  we  have  been  looking 
for  a  comer  for  some  of  the  lines  of  R.  W.  whom  we 
had  not  overlooked,  though  we  thought  so,  and  though 
his  irritation  (which  was  quite  excusable  under  hia 
impresaioas)  gave  us  a  little  harder  knock  than  his 
good  nature,  vre  suspect,  will  like  to  stand  to. 

We  are  considering  what  to  do  with  a  variety  of  pub- 
lications connected  with  Music  and  the  Fine  Arts,  the 
necessity  for  being  in  advance  with  our  Journal  pre* 
eluding  the  first  plan  acted  upon.  We  shall  try  hard 
to  find  aeomer  for  them  some  how. 

MJany  thanks  to  R.  B.  H.  and  to  a  variety  of  other 
correspondents,    whom  we    cannot    specify  in  thia 
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NEW  WORKS  OP  THE  SEASON. 

Just  PabliBbed  by  McMra.  CocanANi  and  M'Caoni. 

Waterloo  Place. 

q^HE    AUTOBIOGRAPHY    OF     SIR     BGERTON 
■^  BRY1>GES»  Bart. 

2  Tola.  8ro,wIth  two  fine  OrlflBal  Portraits.  28i.  nioroceo  cloth. 

*'  Emy  tnaceptible  mind  will  bt  delighted  with  a  thontand 
pawages  in  this  yroTk,'*^Quttrterlif  Review, 

II, 

Vols.  I  to  «,  price  5i.  each,  splendidly  ilhistrated  of 

THE    LIFE    AND  WORKS  OF  BURNS. 

By  Allan  Cukninoham. 

#»•  Nearly  150  original  Poems,  Songs,  and  Letters,  art  now 

ftMr  tiM  iitt  time  given  to  the  public  in  ^cae  Tohunee. 

in. 

DR.  LANG'S  HISTORY  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES, 

Two  rols.  8to.  with  an  accurate  Map,  2Is. 
"  Beyond  all  doubt  the  most  complete  and  able  account  that 
has  yet  been  given  to  the  ^tMicJ'^PrinHng  Maehime, 

IV. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    BRITISH 

COLONIES. 

By  R.  Montgomery  Martin,  Esq. 

Vol.  1,  Poaaeasions  In  Asia. — Complete  with  Maps  and  Offldal 

Tables,  21i.  morocco  cloth. 

<*  An  able  and  laborious  work.**~LI/erary  GfoseMe. 

Vol,  3,  containing  the  WEST  INDIES,  will  very  shorUy  appear. 


A  SYSTEM    OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

One  vol.  small  8to. 

"The  work  of  a  reflecttre  and  accomplished  mind."— ^Irominer. 

VI. 

THE    ROMANCE   OF    ANCIENT    HISTORY. 

First  Series — Egypt,  2  rols.  poet  8to. 

**  '*  One  of  the  best  productions  of  the  present  day.**  —  Sumdojf 

VIL 

THE    LAST    WORKS    OF    JOHN   GALT,  Esq. 

Comprising  —  His  Auto-biograpby — Stories  of  the  Stady  and 
Poems. 


HATS — EEDITCBD   PRICES,    ISs. 

FLANKS  St  Co.  140,  Refent  Street,  and  London 
House,  Redcrots  Street,  Barbic»n,are  now  felling  Gentle, 
men's  superfine  Beaver  Hats  of  very  dnrable  qnality,  elegant 
appearance,  richly  trimmed ,  and  most  fashionable  shapes,  at 
the  low  price  of  las.  The  new  light  Uats,  firaeansa  Down,S 
ounces,  lOs.  Orders  from  the  country  will  receive  Immediate 
attention. 

ROBERT  FRANKS  ft  Co. 

LoiTDoiir  Bovaa, 

6f,  Redcross  Street/  and  140,  Regent  Street. 


CHEAP  LITERATURE. 
In  Weekly  Numbers,  Price  Twopence, 

THE  PERCY  ANECDOTES; 
by  Sholto  and  Reuben  Percy.  Brothers  of  the  BeBedictine 
Monastery,  Mont  Beager.  Embeilitbed  wlih  engraved  lltles, 
and  upwards  of  Two  Hundred  Furtralis,  Wood  Encravlngs,  and 
Vignettes. 

"  These  are  entcrtninin];  books  for  the  frown  up  lovers  of 
Anecdote,  and  excellent  presents  for  children,  'ine  work  is 
handsomely  got  u^,"— Literary  Oaxetie, 

II. 

In  Weekly  Nnmbers,  price  Threepenee, 

CUMBERLAND'S    PORTRAIT    GALLERY 

Of  Public  Characters,  with  Original  Memoirs. 

HI. 
In  Weekly  Numbers,  price  Threepence, 
CHAUCER^S    CANTERBURY     TALES, 
And  other  Poems;  embelliohed  with  a  Fine  Portrait,  Vignette 
Titles,  and  upwrnda  of  Twenty  Engravings. 
"No  man  hath  began  his  education.  If  he  hath  not  studied 
ChaueeTj — and  he,  who  haih  sd  bec"n  it,  let  him  go  back  and 
begin  at  the  right  end.** — Lord  Bacon, 

IV. 
In  Weekly  'NnmberR,  Price  Twopence, 
CUMBERLAND'S  THEATRICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Each  Number  containing  a  highly  finished  Portrait  nf  a  Cele- 
brated Periormer,  Er.eravfd  on  Steel,  and  Six  Vignette  Scenes 
from  the  most  Popular  PU>s  In  Cumberland »  Britiih  and 
Minor  Theatre, 

V. 

In  Weekly  Numbers,  Price  Twopence. 

BEROER'S  EDITION,— HUME,  SMOLLETT,  &  BURKE'S 

HISTORY  OF   ENGLAND; 

Embellished  with  upwards  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  beautifui 

Engravings. 

VI. 

Only  half  the  price  of  former  Editions.    A  new  Edition  in  one 

Elegant  Volume  SSmo.       Price  Ss.  6d.,  neatly  bound 

in  cloth. 

BELSHAM'S  CHRONOLOGY; 

Including  every  Important  Fact  in  Public  History,  Parlia- 
ment.  Police  Reports,  I'rlces  Current,  Statistics,  Finance,  Sci- 
ences, Literature,  the  Drama,  Fine  Arts,  Births,  Longevity, 
Phenomena,  Inventions  and  Discoveries. 

*'  A  more  useful,  interesting,  or  better  arranged  pocket 
volume  we  never  met  with." — Star, 

VII. 

Only  half  the  price  of  former  Editions.    A  New  Edition  neatly 

boand  in  cloth.  Price  as.  fid. 

FIELDING'S  PROVERBS  OF  ALL  NATIONS; 
Ancient  Pastimes,  Holidays,  and  Customs. 
•»  This  is  really  a  very  neat,  clever,  and  Interesting  ▼olnme." 
Uterarg  Chronicle. 

London:  J.  Cuubirlamo,  Cumberland  Terrace,.  Camden 
New  Town  ;  G.  Bkrorr,  4«,  Helywell  Street,  .Stran«I ;  T. 
HtrilT,  65,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard ;  and  all  other  Booksellers. 


HOLIDAY  PRESENTS  FOR  YOUTH. 

I. 

MRS.  HOWITT'S    NATURAL    HISTORY. 

with  Twenty-four  Wood  Cuts,  price  is.  half  bound, 

SKETCHES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

^  In  Verse. 

By  MARY  llOWITT. 
"  A  lovely  Utile  Vulnme,  fit  companion   for  Mrs.  Aastln's 
exquisite  **  «ory  without  an  End,"    'rhe  wood  engravings  are 
beautiftiily  executed." — Court  Joumml, 

IL 

MRS.AUSTIN«3  STORY  WITHOUT  AN  END; 

With  17  Wood  Cuts,  In  the  first  style  of  the  art,  fjrom  tba  ptacU 

of  Harvey,  price  fts.  neatly  bound, 

THE  STORY  WITHOUT  AN  END. 

From  the  German.  By  Mrs.  Austin,  Translator  of  the  "  Cha- 
ratfleristics  of  Goethe,"  "Tour  of  a  German  Prince,"  Ac 
"  This  exqnislle  volume  aObrds  another  proof  of  the  snperio- 
rity  of  German  over  English  writers,  in  combining  the  highest 
order  of  instruction  with  infantine  playfulness.  I'he  pages  art 
pure  as  snow-drops,  and  wise  and  holy  Is  the  simplicity  of  the 
guileless  child."--Hiaiildeerfi«er. 

Sttngbam  Wilson,  88,  Royal  Exchange. 


Just  Published, 

npiBBIE  INGLIS.     SCOTCH  BALLAD, 

-"-  ByL.IIa>ne.    Price  Is.  0d. 

Published  by  J.  A.  Novbllo,  Frith  Street ;  and  may  be  had 
of  all  music-sellers. 


METROPOLITAN   GUIDE. 

Just  Fnblisbed,  corrected  to  the  present  time,  and  considerably 
enlarged,  the  Qth  edition  of 

LEIGH'S  NEW  PICTURE  OF  LONDON,  or 
^  Stranger's  Guide  to  the  remarkable  Buildings,  Antiquities, 
and  other  Curiosities ;  w  ith  a  plan  for  viewing  London  in  eight 
days,  and  a  description  of  the  Environs. 

With  Plan  of  London  and  Map  of  Hmdrons,  6s.  bound. 
Ditto       and  ill  Views  9s.  bound. 

Ditto       ditto  and  24  coioored  costumes       Itts.  bound. 
Ditto       ditto  and  Rowiandson's  Sketches   16s.  bound. 

London:    Printed  for  Lbioh  and  Sok,  4SI,   Strani,  and 
Baldwin  and  Ckadock,  Paternoster  Row. 


Under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Soeietjf  for  the  D^jfueUm  of 
Ueefi»l  Knowledge. 

On  the  1st  of  July  waa  pnbliahed, 

THE    PENNY    MAGAZINE,    Part  XXVIL 
Price  W. 
PENNY  CYCL0P2EDIA,  Part  XVIII.,  Price  W. 

THE  GALLERY  OF  PORTRAITS.  No.  XXVI.,  containing 
Portraits  and  Memoirs  of  Vavban,  William  III.,  and  Gobtbb. 
Imperial  8vo.    Price  2«.6if. 

THE  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION,  No.  XV. 
Price  6«. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE, 
Parts  XLVI.  and  XLVII.  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  COS- 
TUME.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood, 
forming  the  Twenty-fourth  Volume  of  the  Series.  Price  of  each 
Tvrtt  2s.  sewed,  or  bound  in  one  Volume  in  fhncy  cloth  and 
lettered,  4$.  6d, 

London :— Charlbs  Kniort,  22,  Lndgate  Street. 


THE  PRICE  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

Otmmit  venule  nee  ouro. 

In  vain  may  Imitators  try ; 
Invention,  gems,  nor  gold  can  buy. 

*  P  ray  observe  roe,»*  qvolh  Bruramel,  while  sipping  his  wine, 

E  ver  banish  that  horrible  skullcap  of  thine. 

K  eform  altogether  thy  villanous  J  ile, 

R  esembling  a  brcad.pan  In  fashion  and  style. 

I  must  cut  ye, egad!  tho'  feci  hurt  and  all  that— 

N  ever  know  any  man  in  an  Infamous  hat, 

G  et  a  ehapeuu  of  PERRWO  and  place  on  thy  sconce, 

'S  nch  a  bat  as  can  rivet  my  friendship  at  once. 

'*  H  e  alone  can  supply,  since  old  Dolman  Is  dead, 

A  covering  lit  for  a  gentleman's  head.** 

T  ken  repair  to  the  Strand,  PERRJNO  only  can  show 

S  uch  perfection  of  fashion,  with  prices  so  low. 

8    to  one  are  long  odds,  but  I'll  bH  it  that  I 

S    hundred  new  shapes  can  from  PERRJNO  supply. 

A    uiting  contour  and  feature,  complexion  and  height, 

T    he  young  and  the  adult,  the  stout  and  the  »llght, 

R    ememher  his  Hats,  though  resisting  the  weather, 

A    re  as  light  as  the  Plume  of  an  eirler*down  feather, 

N    o  where  else  c<in  ONE  GUINEA  such  Beavers  command  r 

D    on't  forget  P ERRING' §  HATS,  then,  otM,  STRAND, 


Jest  Published, 

pIGHT  PLATES  FOR  ONE  SHILLING; 

"■-^  namely — 


1.  Tbb  Destrotino  Anoel. 

3.  Joshua  commandimo  the  Sun  to  itamd  still^ 

3.  The  Rod  of  Moses  turned  into  a  Seepbiit. 

4.  Amalek  overcome. 

5.  Death  of  Moses  on  Mount  Nebo. 
<S.  Miriam  stricken  with  Leprosy. 

7.  The  Cup  found  in  Benjamin's  Sack. 

8.  Jacob's  Daughter's  trtino  to  comfort  Him, 
The  above,  ac(»inpanied  with  Descriptions,  from  fSb^ 

Fourth  Monthly  Part  of  Westall  and  Mabtiic'v 
Illustrations  of  the  Bible. 

Sold  by  all  BookssUers  and  Newsmen  tfaronghont  the* 
Kingdom. 

Bull  and  Churton,  Library,  26,  Holies  Street 
London. 


NEW  AND  INTERESTING  WORKS 

published  by 
WILLIAM   KIDD,   14,  CHANDOS  STREET^ 

WEST  STRAND. 

I. 

A  PICTURESQUE  POCKET   COMPANION   IN  A  TOUR 
ROUND  THE  SOUTHERN  COAST  OF  ENGLAND. 


By  W.  KiDD. 


With  420  Engravinga  by  Bonner.    In  two  hmnd-^ 
Volumes,  with  gilt  edges,  price  90a. 


On  the  Ist  of  Jaly  waa  published 

THE  PRINTING  MACHINE,  or  COMPANION 
TO  THE  LIBRARY,  No.  IX.    Price  4d, 

THE  COMPANION  TO  THE  NEWSPAPER,  No.  XIX. 
Price  4d. 

The  above  two  works  are  also  Issued  In  Monthly  Parts,  form- 
ing  THE  COMPANION  TO  THE  LIBRARY  AND  THE 
NEWSPAPER,  of  which  Part  V.,  including  the  Printing 
Machine,  Nos.  Vlll.  and  IX.,  and  the  Companion  to  the  Newe- 
paper.  No.  XIX.,  Is  also  this  day  issued.  Seventy-two  folio 
pages,  price  One  Shilling,  sewed. 

THE  MUSICAL  LIBRARY.  Part  IV..  contolning  Thlrty-slx 
pages  of  Iklusic,  sewed  In  a  Wrapper,  price  ]«.  6d.  This  work 
appears  in  Numbers,  containing  Eight  pages  of  Music,  every 
Saturday,  price  4d. 

Also,  Price  6d.,  sewed  in  a  Wrapper,  to  be  continued  Monthly, 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE   MUSICAL  LIBRARY,  No.  IV. 

This  Supplementary  Work  maybe  purchased  independently  of 
the  Mvsicai  Hbrary,  which  will  be  complete  in  Itself;  bat  it 
will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  that  publication.  It  consists  of 
twelve  folio  pages  of  letter-press,  comprising  musical  News, 
foreign  and  domestic ;  Reviews  of  important  new  musical  publi. 
cations ;  with  memoirs  of  the  Lives,  and  remarks  upon  the 
works,  of  eminent  Composers,  and  especially  of  the  Authora 
whose  productions  are  published  in  the  '  Musical  Library.* 

London  :—Charlk9  K>rioBT,  22,  Ludgate  Street. 


ri^HE      MONTHLY      REPOSITORY, 

X  for  July,  Price  1».6<I.,  Edited  by  W.  J.  Fox. 

Contnins — 1.  Correspondence  between  a  Coantry  Cnrste  and 
the  Bisitop  of  tlie  Diocese — C  MemoiNnda  of  Observations  and 
Experiments  in  Edocation,  N o.  I.  In^incy — 3.  Oxonian  Mani- 
feststions  of  the  Spirit — I.  ilonic-bnildiDg  and  Hoosekeeping — 
5.  Mr.  BIytb'sOarden— 6  Petition  of  a  Clergyman  of  the  Ests- 
blished  Chorch  fur  £c-rl«siii»tical  Rerorm — 1.  Mrs.  Anatin's 
Transiatioa  of  M.  CoadiiN  Report— 8.  I'he  Welsh  Wanderer— 
9 — ^Noteson  the  NewBpapert^lo.OntheAbolitionof  Patronage  in 
the  Chorcti  of  Scotland — il.  Mr.  Rawiinson  and  the  Man  of  n^ 
Religion— 19.  Business  of  the  Home — 13.  The  Tomfoolery  at 
Oxford— 14.  Pariismentary  Monstrosities— Id.  The  Ministry— 
16.  Critical  Notices  of  >«cw  Pnblicatlons. 

CaARLBs  Fox,  Patemoiter  Row. 


LITERARY  CRITICISU8. 

*'  Theae  beaatiftd  miniature  volnmea  claim  our  tmqaaUfied 
pndae.  Their  descriptlona  and  Indlcationa  are  all  that  we  need  . 
fh>m  such  a  medium  of  information ;  and  their  Innumerable 
wood-cuts,  so  ftr  as  we  can  discover,  are  quite  as  eflUdent  iUoa- 
tratlona  of  what  they  are  drawn  firom  as  the  moot  elaborate  and 
cootly  engravings.'* — Court  Journal, 

**  Four  hundred  and  twentv  auch  views  as  thew  are  in  than- 
aelves  a  treasure,  and  delightfhl  for  home  recollections."— 
Athenwum. 

**  Theae  elegant  little  volnmea  comprise  the  reauha  of  a  tour 
round  the  whole  of  the  Southern  Coast  of  Enghmd.  Of  their 
kind  we  know  of  nothing  to  compare  with  them  i  and  If  the 
laraa  aum  (not  leas  we  are  assured,  than  aix  thouund  pounds) 
which  has  been  expended  on  them,  do  not  command  a  correa- 
responding  degree  of  public  patronage  to  the  spirited  ezertioos 
of  the  proprietor,  the  pablic  deserves  to  be  its  own  guide  for  tht- 


tatuTt?*^Atlae, 


II. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART 
AND  GREAT  VESSELS ! 

With  a  new  View  of  the  Physiology  of  the  Heart'a  Action.  By 
J.  Hope,  M.D.F.R.S.  In  a  thick  and  doaely  printed  VoL  witit 
Seven  Diagrams,  price  21  s.  cloth. 

**  The  dalma  which  this  truly  valuable  work  haa  upon  the 

{profession  are  irresistible.  As  a  work  of  reference  and  authority 
t  must  have  a  place  In  every  medical  library.— Jfedleo/  und 
SurgicalJoumal. 

*«*  For  copious  notices  of  the  work  see  the  Edinburgh  Medlm 
eul  Journal,  Medical  and  Phweical  Journal,  Johnton't  Medteo, 
*c.,  frc,  *c. 

III. 

DODDRIDGE'S  (REV.  PHILIP)  DEVOTIONAL  LETTERS, 

SACRAMENTAL  MRDITATIONS,  LECTURES 

On  PREACHING,  &c.  &c.    In  a  thick  and  closely  i»rinted  8vo» 
Volume  (Now  first  Published). 

**  We  are  glad  to  announce  the  appearance  of  thla  work. 
The  publication  of  such  letters  as  thoe  is  a  very  acceptable 
service  rendered  to  the  public.  His  *  Lectures  on  Preaching,' 
in  particular,  deserve  the  greatest  consideration  from  our  own 
clergy,  and  his  critidams  will  be  read  with  general  interest.**— 
Britith  MagUMine, 

**  These,  the  best  productions  of  the  amiable  and  immortal 
Doddridge,  have  never  before  appeared  under  such  dedded  ad- 
vantages, and  in  such  a  cheap  and  elegant  form.  They  will  be 
dear  to  the  Church  as  long  as  the  world  stands.**— fvonyelteal 
MagoMine, 

LoiTDON :  Published  by  H.  HoopnB,  lS,PaU  MaU  East. 

CiTT  AoBNTs— Messrs.  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  Stationers'  Cowt| 

^Lndgate  11  III 
Berger,  Holly  well  Street. 
LivBRPooL— W.  WiUiama,  Ranelau^  Plaoe. 
NoTTiNOMAM— C.  N.  Wright. 
BiRMiNcnAM — Guest,  Steel-house  Lane 
Manchbstbr — A.  Heywood. 
Glaboow— John  Udd,  and  Co.,  Queen-atreet. 
Edinbijroh— Measrs.  Fraaer,  and  Co.  54,  North  Bridge. 
Dublin— Young,  and  Compray,  Sdffolk-atreet. 

Sparrow^  Printer,  II,  Crane  Coort,  Fleet  Street. 
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Price  Three  Halfpence. 


SUBJECT    OF   BREAKFAST   CONTI- 
NUED. —  TEA-DRZNKZNG. 

A  break&st-table  in  the  morning,  clean  and  white 
unth  its  table-cloth,  coloured  with  the  cups  and  sau- 
cers, and  glittering  with  the  tea-pot, — ^is  it  not  a  cheerful 
object,  reader  f  And  are  you  not  always  glad  to  see  it  ? 
We  know  not  any  inanimate  sight  more  pleasant, 
unless  it  be  a  very  fine  painting,  or  a  whole  abode 
snugly  pitched;  and  even  then,  one  of  the  best  things 
to  fancy  in  it,  is  the  morning  meal. 

The  yellow  or  mellow-coloured  butter,  (which 
softens  the  effect  of  the  other  hues),  the  milk,  the 
bread,  the  sugar, — ^all  have  a  simple,  temperate  look, 
very  relishing  however  to  a  hungry  man.  Perhaps  the 
morning  is  sunny ;  at  any  rate  the  day  is  a  new  one, 
and  the  hour  its  freshest ;  we  have  been  invigorated  by 
sleep;  the  sound  of  the  shaken  canister  prepares  us 
for  the  fragrant  beverage  that  is  cominic;  in  a  few 
minutes  it  b  poured  out ;  we  quaff  the  odorous  re- 
freshment, perhaps  chatting  vdth  dear  kindred,  or 
loving  and  laughing  with  the  "  morning  faces*'  of  chil- 
Ihren, — or  if  alone,  reading  one  of  the  volumes  men- 
tioned in  our  last,  and  taking  tea,  book,  and  bread-and- 
butter  all  at  once, — no  "inelegant"  pleasure,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  saith  of  the  eating  of  tarts.* 

Dear  reader,  male  or  female  (very  dear,  if  the  latter), 
do  you  know  how  to  make  good  tea?  Because  if  you 
do  not  (and  we  have  known  many  otherwise  accom- 
plished persons  fail  in  that  desideratum)  here  is  a  re- 
cipe for  you,  famished  by  a  mistress  of  the  art : — 

In  the  first  place,  the  tea-pot  is  found  by  experience 
to  be  best,  when  it  is  made  of  metal.  But  whether 
«ietal  or  ware,  take  care  that  it  be  thoroughly  clean, 
4md  the  water  thoroughly  boiling.  There  should  not  be 
a  leaf  of  the  stale  tea  left  from  the  last  meal.  The  tests 
of  boiling  are  various  with  different  people;  but  there 
oan  be  no  uncertainty,  if  the  steam  come  out  of  the 
lid  of  the  kettle ;  and  it  is  best  therefore  to  be  sure  of 
that  evidence.  No  good  tea  can  be  depended  upon 
from  an  urn,  because  an  urn  cannot  be  kept  boiling; 
and  water  should  never  be  put  upon  the  tea  but  in  a 
thoroughly  and  immediately  boiling  state.  If  it  has 
done  boiling,  it  should  be  made  to  boil  again.  Boiling, 
proportion,  and  attention,  are  the  three  magic  words  of 
tea-making.  The  water  should  also  be  soft,  hard  water 
being  silre  to  spoil  the  best  tea;  and  it  is  advisable  to 
prepare  the  tea-pot  against  a  chill,  by  letting  a  small 
quantity  of  hot  water  stand  in  it  before  you  begin ; 
emptying  it  out,  of  course,  when  you  do  so.  These 
premises  being  taken  care  of,  excellent  tea  may  be 
made  for  one  person  by  putting  into  the  pot  three  tea- 
^)oons  full,  and  as  much  water  as  will  cover  the  quan- 
tity. Let  this  stand  five  minutes,  and  then  add  as 
Qjuch  more  as  will  twice  fill  the  cup  you  are  going  to 
use.  Leave  this  additional  water  another  five  minutes 
and  then,  Jirtt  putting  the  sugar  and  milk  into  the  cup, 
pour  out  the  tea;  making  sure  to  put  in  another  cup 
of  boiling  water  directly. 

Of  tea  made  for  a  party,  a  spoonful  for  each  and  one 
over  must  be  used,  takmg  care  never  to  drain  the  tea-pot, 
and  always  to  add  the  requisite  quantity  of  boiling  water 
as  Just  mentioned.  v 

The  most  exquisite  tea  is  not  perhaps  the  wholesomest. 
The  more  green  there  is  in  it,  certainly  the  less  whole- 
some it  is ;  though  green  adds  to  the  palatableness. 
And  drinking  tea  very  hot  is  a  pernicious  custom. 

•InhlfLI/e  0/  Ihyden,  Original  «dIUon,  p.  86.  "Even 
ibr  tome  time  after  hit  connection  with  the  theatre,  we  learn, 
trom  a  contemporary,  that  hit  dreea  wnt  plain  at  least.  If  not 
fluan ,  and  hb  pleasures  moderate ,  though  not  Inelegant.  « I  ro- 
niember,*  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Gentleman't  Magasine  for 
1745,  *  plain  John  Dryden,  before  he  paid  hit  court  with  success 
to  the  great,  in  one  uniform  clothing  of  Norwich-drugget.  I 
hate  CM  tarta  with  him  and  Madam  Reere  at  the  Midberry. 
■■rdeni,  when  our  author  advanced  to  a  aword  and  a  Chadreox 
wlg.V 

»AUUOH  Am  CO.  CKAXI  COUBT. 


Green  tea  and  hot  tea  make  up  the  two  causes  which 
produce  perhaps  aU  the  injurious  results  attributed  to 
tea-drinking.  Their  united  effects,  in  particular,  are 
sometimes  formidable  to  the  "  nerves,"  and  to  persons 
liable  to  be  kept  awake  at  night.  Excellent  tea  may  be 
made,  by  judicious  management,  of  black  tea  alone; 
and  this  is  unquestionably  the  most  wholesome. 

Now  have  a  cup  of  tea  tints  wdl  made,  and  you  will  find 
it  a  very  different  thing  from  the  insipid  dilution  which 
some  call  tea,  watery  at  the  edges,  and  transparent  half 
way  down ;  or  the  syrup  into  which  some  convert  their 
tea,  who  are  no  tea-drinkers,  but  should  take  treacle 
for  their  breakfast ;  or  the  mere  strength  of  tea,  with- 
out any  due  qualification  from  other  materials, — a  thing 
no  better  than  melted  tea-leaves,  or  than  those  which 
it  is  said  were  actually  served  up  at  dinner,  like  greens, 
when  tea  was  first  got  hold  of  by  people  in  remote 
country  parts,  who  had  not  heard  of  the  way  of  using 
It, — a  dbh  of  acrid  bitterness.  In  tea,  properly  so 
called,  you  should  slightiy  taste  the  sugar,  be  sensible 
of  a  bakny  softness  in  the  milk,  and  ei^joy  at  once  a 
solidity,  a  delicacy,  a  relish,  and  a  fragrance  in  the  tiea. 
Thus  compounded,  it  is  at  once  a  refreshment  and  an 
elegance,  and  we  believe,  the  most  innocent  of  cordials ; 
for  we  think  we  can  say  firom  experience,  that  when 
tea  does  harm,  it  is  either  from  the  unmitigated  strength 
just  mentioned,  or  from  its  being  taken  too  hot,— a 
conunon  and  most  pernicious  custom.  The  inside  of  a 
man,  dear  people,  is  not  a  kitchen  copper. 

But  good  tea,  many  of  you  may  say,  is  dear.  Tea  of 
all  sorts  is  a  great  deal  too  dear ;  but  we  have  known 
very  costly  tea  turn  out  poor  in  the  drinking,  and  com- 
paratively poor  tea  become  precious.  Out  of  very 
bad  tea  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  make  a  good  cup ; 
but  skill  and  patience  are  famous  for  converting  ordi- 
nary materials  into  something  valuable.  And  it  should 
be  added,  that  it  is  better  to  have  one  cup  of  good  tea, 
than  half-a-dozen  of  bad.  Nevertheless  we  are  not  for 
despising  the  worst  of  all,  if  the  drinker  finds  any  kind 
of  refreshment  in  it,  and  can  procure  no  better.  The 
very  namet  of  tea  and  tea-time  are  worth  something. 

And  this  brings  us  to  an  association  of  ideas,  which, 
however  common  with  us  at  the  breakfast-taUe,  and 
doubtiesswithhundredsof  otherpeople,  we  never  experi- 
encewithout  finding  them  amusmg.  We  allude  to  China 
and  the  Chinese.  The  very  word  tea,  so  petty,  so  in- 
fantine, so  winking-eyed,  so  expressive  somehow  or 
other  of  something  inexpressibly  minute,  and  satisfied 
with  a  littie  (tee  /),  resembles  the  idea  one  has  (perhaps 
a  very  mistaken  one)  of  that  extraordinary  people,  of 
whom  Eurc^^eans  know  little  or  nothing,  except  that 
they  sell  us  this  preparation,  bow  back  again  our  am- 
bassadors, have  a  language  consisting  only  of  a  few  hun- 
dred words,  gave  us  CAttia-ware  and  the  strange  pic- 
tures on  our  tea-cups,  made  a  certain  progress  in 
civilization  long  before  we  did,  mysteriously  stopped  at 
It  and  would  go  no  further,  and  if  numbers,  and  the 
customs  of  "  venerable  ancestors"  are  to  carry  the  day, 
are  at  once  the  most  populous  and  the  most  respectable 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  a  population,  they 
certainly  are  a  most  enormous  and  wonderful  body; 
but  as  individuals,  their  ceremonies,  their  trifling  edicts* 
their  jealousy  of  foreigners,  and  their  tea-cup  repre- 
sentations  of  themselves  (which  are  the  only  ones  popu- 
larly known)  impress  us  irresistibly  with  a  fancy,  that 
they  are  a  people  aU  toddling,  little-eyed,  littie-footed, 
littie-bearded,  little-minded,  quaint,  over- weening,  pig- 
tafled,  bald-headed,  cone-capped  or  pagoda-hatted, 
having  childish  houses  and  temples  with  bells  at  every 
comer  and  story,  and  shuflUng  about  in  blue  landscapes, 
over  "nme-incfa  bridges,"  with  littie  mysteries  of  bell, 
hung  whips  in  their  hands, — a  boat,  or  a  house,  or  • 
tree  made  of  a  patteni»  being  over  their  heads  or  im^ 


demeath  them  (as  the  case  may  happen),  and  a  bird^ 
as  large  as  the  boat,  always  having  a  circular  whtt« 
space  to  fiy  in.  Such  are  the  Chinese  of  the  tea-cups 
and  the  grocer's  windows,  and  partiy  of  their  own 
novels  too,  in  which  every  thing  seems  as  little  as  their 
eyes, — littie  odes,  little  wine-parties,  and  a  series  of 
little  satisfactions.  However,  it  must  be  owned,  that 
fh>m  these  novels  one  gradually  acquires  a  notion  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  good  sense  and  even  good 
poetry  among  them,  than  one  had  fancied  from  the 
accounts  of  embassies  and  the  autob^ognphical  pahit- 
ings  on  the  China-ware ;  and  this  is  the  most  probable 
supposition.  An  ancient  and  great  nation,  as  civilized 
as  they,  is  not  likely  to  be  so  much  behind-hand  with 
us  in  the  art  of  living,  as  our  self-complacency  leads  us 
to  imagine.  If  their  contempt  of  us  amounts  to  the 
barbarous,  perhaps  there  is  a  greater  share  of  barbarism 
than  we  suspect,  in  our  scorn  of  them. 

At  all  events,  it  becomes  us  to  be  grateful  for  their 
tea.  What  a  curious  thing  it  was,  that  all  of  a  sudden, 
the  remotest  nation  of  the  East,  otherwise  unknown 
and  foreign  to  all  our  habits,  should  convey  to  us  a 
domestic  custom,  which  changed  the  face  of  our  morn- 
ing refreshments ;  and  that  instead  of  ale  and  meat,  or 
wine,  all  the  polite  part  of  England  should  be  drinking 
a  Chinese  infusion,  and  setting  up  earthen-ware  in  their 
houses,  painted  with  preposterous  scenery.  We  shall 
not  speak  contemptuously,  for  our  parts,  of  any  such 
changes  in  the  history  of  a  nation's  habits,  any  more 
than  of  the  changes  of  the  wind,  which  now  comes  from 
the  west,  and  now  from  the  east,  doubtless  for  some 
good  purpose.  It  may  be  noted,  that  the  introductioA 
of  tea-drinking  followed  the  diffusion  of  books  among 
us,  and  the  growth  of  more  sedentary  modes  of  liie« 
The  brealdasters  upon  cold  beef  and  "  cool  tankards," 
were  an  active,  horse-riding  generation.  Tea-drinking 
times  are  more  domestic,  given  to  reading,  and  are 
riders  in  carriages,  or  manufacturers  at  the  loom  or  the 
steam-engine.  It  may  betaken  as  an  axiom, — ^the  more 
sedentary,  the  more  tea-drinking.  The  conjunction  is 
not  the  best  in  the  world;  but  it  is  natural,  till  some^ 
thing  better  be  found.  Tea-drinking  is  better  than 
dram-drinking,  a  practice  which,  if  our  memory  does 
not  deceive  us,  was  creeping  in  among  the  politest  and 
even  the  fairest  circles,  during  the  transition  from  ales 
to  teas.  When  the  late  Mr.  Hazlitt,  by  an  effort  worthy 
of  him,  suddenly  left  off  the  stiff  glasses  of  brandy  and 
water,  by  which  he  had  been  tempted  to  prop  up  his 
disi^pointments,  or  rather  to  loosen  his  tongue  at  the 
pleasant  hour  of  supper,  he  took  to  tea-drinking,  and  it 
must  be  owned,  was  latterly  tempted  to  make  himself 
as  much  amends  as  he  could  for  his  loss  of  excitement* 
in  the  quantity  he  allowed  himself;  but  it  left  his  mind 
free  to  exercise  its  oowers, — ^it  "kept,"  as  Waller 
beautifully  says  of  it, 

"The  palace  of  the  soul  serene ;" 

not,  to  be  sure,  the  ^quantity,  but  the  tea  itself,  oom« 
pared  with  the  other  drink.  The  prince  of  tea-drinkers 
was  Dr.  Johnson,  one  of  the  most  Sedentary  of  men, 
and  the  most  unhealthy.  It  is  to  be  feared  his  quantity 
suited  him  still  worse ;  though  the  cups,  of  which  we 
hear  such  multitudinous  stories  about  him,  were  very 
small  in  his  time.  It  was  he  that  wrote,  or  rather 
fffuted,  the  humourous  request  for  tea,  in  ridicule  of 
the  style  of  the  old  ballads  (things,  be  it  said  without 
irreverence,  which  he  did  not  understand  so  well  as 
"  his  cups.'*)  The  verses  were  extempore,  and  addressed 
toMi8.Thnle»— 

'And  now,  1  pray  thee,  Hetty  dear,  \ 

That  thou  vrilt  give  to  me. 
With  cream  and  sugar  softened  weU^ 

Another  dish  of  tea.  ,  ^ 
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But  hear,  alas!  this  mournfiil  troth. 

Nor  hear  it  with  a  frown, — 
Thou  canst  not  make  the  tea  sofiut. 

As  I  can  gulp  K  down,      r 

Now  this  is  aonng  the  pleasures  of  reading  and  re- 
flecting m^  o^  thetr  breakfkit,  or  on  any  other 
oocasioD.  Tha  ^ifjbl  «f  what  is  a  tiresome  nothing  to 
others,  shall  suggest  to  them  a  hundred  agreeable  re- 
collections and  speculations.  There  is  a  tea^cup,  for 
example.  *'WelU  ^hat  is  a  tea-cup!"  a  simpleton 
might  cry ;— "  it  holds  my  tea— thaf  s  all."  Yes,  that's 
all  to  you  and  your  poverty-stricken  brain ;  we  hope 
yqu  ire  rich  and  pro^eroua,  to  make. up  |br  it  as  well 
«•  you  can.  But  to  the  right  tea-drinker,  the  cup,  we 
«ee,  contains  not  only  recollections  of  eminent  brethren 
of  the  bohea,  but  the  whole  Chinese  nation  with  all  its 
liittoi7,  Lord  Macartney  included ;  nay,  for  that  matter, 
Ariostoand  his  beautiful  story  of  Angelica  and  Medoro; 
for  Angelica  was  a  Chinese ;  and  then  collaterally  come 
in,  the  Chinese  neighbours  and  conquerors  from  Tar- 
tary,  with  Chaucer's 

-^Story  of  Cambuacan  bold, 

and  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  and  others,  and  the 
Jesuit  missioaaries,  and  the  Japanese  with  our  friend 
Golownin,  and  the  Loo  Choo  people,  and  Confucius,' 
whom  Voltaire  (to  shew  his  learning)  delfghts  to  call 
by  his  proper  native  appellation  of  Kong-foo-tsee  (re- 
minding us  of  Congo  tea),  and  then  we  have  the  Chinese 
TUes,  and  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the  World/and  Gold- 
imith  brings  you  back  to  Johnson  again  and  the  tea- 
drinkings  of  old  times,  and  then  we  have  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock  before  tis  with  Belinda  at  breakfast,  and  Lady 
Wortley  Montague's  tea-table  eclogue,  and  the  domestic 
pictures  in  the  Tatler  and  Spectator,  vrith  the  passions 
existing  in  those  times  for  china-ware,  and  Horace' 
Walpole  who  was  an  old  woman  in  that  respect,  and, 
in  short,  a  thousand  other  memories,  grave  and  gay, 
poetical  and  prosaical,  all  ready  to  wait  upon  any  body 
who  chooses  to  read  books,  like  spirits  at  the  command 
of  the  book-readers  of  old,  who  for  the  advantages  they 
had  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  got  the  title  ofMagicians. 

Yea,  pleasant  and  rich  is  thy  sight,  little  tea-cup 
(large  though,  at  breakfast)  round,  smooth,  and 
coloured ; — composed  of  delicate  earth, — ^Ilke  the  earth, 
producing  flowers,  and  birds,  and  men;  ahd  containing 
within  thee  thy  Lilliputian  ocean,  which  we,  after' 
tending  our  fancy  sailing  over  it,  past  islands  of  foam' 
called  "  sixpences,"  and  mysterious  bubbles  from 
below,  win,  giaAt-Uke,  engulf, — 

But  hold — ^there's  a  fly  in. 

Now  why  could  not  this  inconsiderate  monstorof  the 
cir  be  content  with  the  whole  space  of  the  heavens 
round  about  him,  but  he  must  needs  plunge  into 
fhis  scalding  pool?  Did  he  scent  the  sugar?  or  was  it 
t  fucination  of  terror  from  the  heat  ?  "  Hadst  thou 
my  three  kingdoms  to  range  in,"  s^d  James  the  First 
to  a  fly,  "and  yet  must  needsget  into  my  eye?"  It 
UnB  a  good-natured  speech,  anda  natural.  It  shews 
that  the  monarch  did  his  best  to  get  the  fly  out  again ; 
it  least  we  hope  so ;  and  therefore  we  follow  the 
royal  example  in  extricating  the  little  winged  wretch, 
who  has  struggled  hard  with  his  unavailing  pinions,' 
and  become  drenched  and  lax  with  the  soaldng. 

He  b  on  the  dry  dean  doth.  Is  he  dead  ?  No : — 
the  tea  was  not  so  hot  as  we  supposed  it : — see,  he 
gives  a  heave  of  himself  forward ;  then  endeavours  to 
drag  a  leg  up,  then  another,  then  stops,  and  sinks 
down,  saturated  and  overborne  with  wateriness ;  and 
a.»suredly,  from  the  inmost  soul  of  him,  he  sighs  (if 
lies  sigh, — ^which  we  think  they  must  do  sometimes, 
tfter  attempting  in  vain,  for  half  an  hour,  to  get 
fhrough  a  pane  of  glass).  However,  his  sigh  ts  ta 
much  mixed  ^nto  Joy,  as  fright  and  hatonlshment  and  a 
bonible  hot  bath  can  let  it  be ;  and  the  heat  has  not 
been  too  mudi  fbr  him;  a  similar  case  would  have 
been  worse  for  one  of  us,  with  our  fleshy  bodies ; — fbr 
iee ;  after  dragging  himself  along  the  dry  doth,  he  i# 
iBrly  on  his  legs;  he  smoothed  hhnself,  like  a  cat,  first 
one  side  then  the  other,  only  vdth  his  legs  instead  of 
Ws  tongue ;  then  rubs  the  legs  together,  partly  to  dis- 
engage them  of  their  burthen,  and  partly  as  if  he  con- 
gratulated himself  on  his  escape;  and  now,  flmdly, 
opening  his  wings  (beautlftil  privilege  I  for  all  vrings, 
except  the  baf  s,  seem  beautiful,  and  a  privilege,  and 
flt  for  envy)  be  is  off  again  into  the  air»  m  if  nothing 
lu4  happened. 


He  may  forget  R,  being  an  ineoasideimte  and  giddy 
fly ;  but  it  is  to  us,  be  it  remembered  by  our  consdence, 
that  he  owes  all  which  he  is  hereafter  to  ei^joy.  His 
suctions  of  sugv,  his  flights,  his  dances  on  the  window, 
his  children,  yea,  the  whole  House  of  Fly,  as  far  las  it 
depends  on  him  their  ancestor,  will  be  owing  to  us. 
We  have  been  his  providence,  his  guardian  angel,  the 
invisible  being  that  rescued  him  without  his  knowing 
it  What  shaU  vra  add,  reader  t  WUt  though  laugh, 
or  look  pladd  and  content, — humble,  and  yet  in  some 
sort  proud  withal,  and  not  consider  it  as  an  unbecoming 
meeting  of  ideas  in  these  our  most  mixed  and  reflective 
papers, — if  we  argue,  from .  rescued  flies  to  rescued 
hanan  beings,  and  trice  oeearion  to  liope,  that  in  tiie 
mMst  of  the  struggling  endeavours  of  sudi  of  us  as 
have  to  vnrestle  vrith  fault  or  misfortune,  invisible  pity 
may  look  down  vrith  a  hdping  eye  upon  oursdves,  and 
that  what  it  is  humane  to  do  in  the  man,  it  is  divine 
to  do  in  ttat  which  made  humanity. 

(7b  be  cokduded  in  our  next,) 


TBA,  OOFPSB,  AlfB  OHOOOIiATB. 

[Extracted,  by  way  of  Appendix  to  our  first  artide, 
from  Mr.  lyitraelfi  CwrioHHei  of  LiteratureJ] 

It  is  said,  that  the  frozen  Norwegians,  on  the  first 
sight  of  roses,  dared  not  touch  what  they  conceived 
were  trees  budding  vrith  fire ;  and  the  natives  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  first  time  they  seized  on  a  quantity  of  gun- 
powder, which  belonged  to  the  English  colony,  sowed 
it  for  grain,  expecting  to  recdve  a  plentiful  crop  of 
combustion  by  the  next  harvest  to  Mow  away  the 
whole  colony. 

In  our  recollection,  strange  imaginations  impeded 
the  first  period  of  vaccination ;  when  some  families  ter-, 
rifled  by  the  warning  of  a  physician,  concdved  their 
race  would  end  in  a  species  of 

Senrfbovemque  virum,  semivirumque  bovem. 

(Half-eow  men,  and  half-men  cows.) 

We  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  the  men  of  nature, 
for  their  mistaken  notions  at  their  fint  introduction 
among  them  of  exotic  novdties ;  and  yet  even  in  dvi- 
lized  Europe,  how  long  a  tune  those  whose  profession, 
or  whose  reputation,  regulate  public  opinion,  are  in- 
fluenced by  vulgar  prejndices,  often  disguteed  under 
the  imposing  form  of  sdence  I  and  when  thehr  Indi- 
crous  absurdities  and  obstinate  prejudices  enter  into 
the  matters  of  history,  it  is  then  we  discover  that  they 
were  only  imposing  on  themsdves  and  others. 

it  is  hardly  credible  that  on  the  first  introduction  of 
the  Chinese  leaf,  iriiich  now  aiiards  our  daily  ref^h- 
ment;  or  the  American  leaf,  vriiose  sedative  fumes 
made  it  so  long  a  universal  favourite;  or  the  Arabian 
berry  whose  aroma  exhilirates  its  European  votaries ; 
Ifaat  the  use  of  these  harmleas  novelties  should  have 
spread  consternation  among  the  nations  of  Europe* 
and  have  been  anathematized  by  the  terrors  and  the 
fictions  of  some  of  the  learned.  Yet  this  seems  to 
have  happened.  Patin,  who  vrrote  so  furiously  agahist 
the  introduction  of  antimony,  spread  the  same  alarm 
at  the  use  of  tea,  which  he  calls  "  Timpertinente  noo- 
veaut6  du  SiMes."  In  Germany,  Hanneman  conskleied 
tea-dealers  as  immoral  members  of  sodety,  lying  in 
wait  for  men's  purses  and  lives;  and  Dr.  Duncan,  in 
his  treatise  on  hot  liquors,  suspected  that  the  virtoet 
attributed  to  tea  were  merdy  Urencourage  tlie  imoor- 
tation.  ^^ 

Many  vunlent  pamphlets  were  published  against  the 
use  of  this  shrul^  fh)m  various  motives.  In  1670,  a 
Dutdi  writer  says  it  was  ridiculed  in  Holland  vnder  the 
name  of  hay-water.  '  The  progress  of  this  fiunona 
plant,'  says  an  ingenious  writer,  '  has  been  something 
like  the  progress  of  truth ;  suspected  at  first,  though 
yftry  palatable  to  those  who  had  courage  to  taste  it ; 
resisted  as  it  encroached;  abused  as  its  popularity 
seemed  to  spread ;  and  establishing  its  triumph  at  last, 
in  cheering  the  whole  land  fh)m  the  palace  to  the 
cottage,  only  by  the  slow  and  resistless  dforts  of  time 
and  its  own  virtues.' 

The  history  of  the  tea-shrub,  by  Dr.  Lettaom,  usually 
refened  to  on  this  subject,  I  consider  little  more  than 
a  plagiarism  on  Dr.  Shorf  s  learned  and  curious  diser- 
tation  on  Tea,  1730,  4to.  Lettsom  has  superadded  the 
solemn  trifling  of  his  moral  and  medical  advice. 

These  now  common  beverages  are  all  of  reeent 
origin  in  Europe ;  ndther  the  andents,  nor  those  of 
the  middle  ages,  tasted  of  this  luxury.  The  first  ac- 
counts vire  find  of  the  use  of  this  shrub,  are  the  casual 
notices  of  travdlers,  who  seemed  to  have  tasted  it, 
«nd  sometimes  not  to  have  liked  it :  a  Russian  Am- 
bassador in  1639,  who  resided  at  the  court  of  the  Mo- 
gul, declined  accepthig  a  large  present  of  tea  for  the 
Czar,  "  as  it  would  only  encumber  him  vrith  a  com- 
modity fbr  vriiich  he  had  no  use."  The  appearuice  of 
"  a  black  water,"  and  an  acrid  taste  seems  not  to 
have  recommended  it  to  the  German  Olearius  in  1G33. 
Dr.  Short  has  recorded  an  anecdote  of  a  stratagem 
of  the  Dutch  in  thdr  second  voyage  to  China,  by  which 
they  at  first  obtained  thdr  tea  without  disbursing  mo- 
ney ;  they  carried  from  home  great  store  of  dried  sage ; 
and  bartered. it  with  the  Chinese  for  tea,  and  received 
three  or  four  pounds  of  tea  for  one  of  3age ;  but  at 


length  the  Dutch  could  not  export  suflSdent  quai^ 
tity  of  sage  to  supply  thdr  demand.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, proves  how  deeply  the  imagination  is  concerned 
wit^  our  palate ;  for  the  Chinese,  affected  by  the  ex- 
otic novelty,  conddeied  four  eage  to  be''more  pre- 
cious than  their  tea. 

The  fint  introduction  of  tea  into  EurQ|>e  is  not  aa- 
certained :  according  to  the  common  aceounts  it  came 
into  England  from  Holland  in  1666,  wiien  Lord  Arling- 
ton and  Lord  Ossory  brought  over  a  small  quantity , 
the  custom  of  drinking  tea  then  became  fashionable,  and  n 
pound  weight  sold  for  sixty  shillings.  This  account, 
however,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  I  have  heard  of 
Oliver  Cromwell's  tea-pot  in  the  possession  of  acoUectpr, 
and  this  will  derange  the  chronology  of  those  wriUn 
who  ore  perpetually  copying  the  reaeachea  of  others, 
vrithbut  confirming  or  correcting  them. 

Amidst  the  ri'^d  contests  of  the  Dutch  and  tlie 
English  East  India  Companies,  the  honour  of  Intro- 
dudng  its  use  into  Europe  may  be  claimed  by  both. 
Dr.  Short  conjectures  tliat  tea  might  have  been  known 
in  England  as  far  back  as  the  rdgn  of  James  the  First, 
for  the  first  fleet  set  out  in  1600 :  but  had  the  use  of 
this  shrub  been  known,  the  novelty  had  been  chronided 
among  our  dranurtic  writers,  whoee  wovlcs  are  the 
annals  of  our  prevalent  tastes  and  humours.  It  is 
rather  extraordinary  that  our  East  India  Company 
should  not  have  discovered  the  use  of  thb  shrub  hi 
their  eariy  adventures ;  yet  it  certainly  vras  not  known 
in  England  so  late  as  in  1641,  for  ina  scarce  "  Treatise 
of  Warm  Beer,"  where  Uie  title  indicates  tlie  author's 
design  to  recommend  hot  instead  of  cold  drinks,  he 
refers  to  tea  only  by  quoting  the  Jesuit  Bfaffd's  ac- 
count ;  "  that  they  of  China  do  for  the  most  part  drink 
the  stndned  liquor  of  an  herb  called  CMa,hoC"  The 
word  Cka  is  the  Portuguese  term  for  tea  retained  to 
this  day,  which  they  borrowed  firom  the  Japanese ; 
wKile  our  -  intercourse  vrith  the  Chinese  made  us  no* 
doubt  adopt  thdr  term  Tkek,  now  prevalent  throughout 
Surope,  vrith  the  eaeeption  of  the  Portngnese.  Tbo 
Chinese  origin  is  still  preserved  in  the  term  Bohea,  tea 
which  comes  from  the  country  of  Vochi ;  and  that  of 
Hyson  vms  the  name  of  the  most  considerable  Chinese 
then  concerned  in  the  trade. 

The  beat  aooonnt  of  the  early  uae  and  the  prioea  oC 
tea  in  Knghind,  appears  in  the  hand  bill  of  one  who  may 
be  called  our  first  tea-maker.  This  curious  hand-biU 
bears  no  date,  but  as  Hanway  ascertained  that  the 
price  was  sixty  shillhiga,  in  1600,  hia  UU  must  have 
been  dispersed  about  that  period. 

Thomas  Garway,  in  Exchange-alley,  tobacconist  and 
coffee-man,  was  the  first  who  sold  and  retailed  tea» 
recommending  it  for  the  cure  of  all  disorders.* 
The  following  shc^-bill  is  more  enrioos  than  any  his- 
torical account  vre  hem : — 

"Tea  in  England  hath  been  sold  in  the  leaf  for  six 
pounds,  and  sometimes  for  ten  pounds  the  pound 
vreigbt,  and  in  respect  of  its  former  scarceness  and 
deamess  it  hath  been  only  used  as  a  regslio  in  hig^ 
treatments  and  entertainments  and  presenta  thareoC 
to  princes  and  grandees  till  the  year  1657.  The  said 
Garway  did  purchase  a  quantity  thereof,  and  first  pub- 
lidy  sold  the  said  tea  in  lettfor  drink,  made  aooordinir' 
to  the  directions  of  tlie  most  knowmg  menliasta  into 
tliose  Eastern  countries.  On  the  knowledge  of  the 
said  Garway's  continued  care  and  industry  in  obtaining 
the  best  t^  and  making  drink  thereof,  very  many 
noblemen,  physidans,  merdiants,  ftc.  have  ever  since* 
sent  to  him  for  the  said  leaf,  and  daily  resort  to  his 
house  to  drink  the  drink  thereof.  He  sdls  tea  firom 
16s.  to  50s.  a  pound." 

Probably  tea  vns  not  hi  general  use  domestically  so ' 
late  as  in  1687 ;  for  hi  the  Diary  of  Henry,  Eari  of 
Clarendon,  he  re^aters  tiiat "  Piere  Couplet  supped  with 
me,  and  alter  supper  we  had  tea,  yshich  he  said  was 
really  as  good  as  any  he  had  drunk  in  Chma."  Had 
his  Lordship  been  in  the  general  habit  of  drinking  tee, 
he  had  not  probably  made  it  a  sutilect  for  his  diary. 

While  the  honour  of  mtrodudng  tea  may  be  dia- 
puted  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  that  of  coffee 
remains  between  the  English  and  the  French.  Yet  an 
Italhn  intended  to  have  occupied  the  place  of  honour  r 
that  admhiible  traveller  Pietro  ddla  Valle,  writing  fhna 
Constantmople,  1615,  to  a  Roman,  liis  fdlpw-country- 
man,  informing  him  that  he  should  teach  Europe  hi 
what  manner  the  Turks  took  what  he  calls  "  Cakufi,*' 
or  as  the  vrord  is  vnritten  in  an  Arab  and  English  pam- 
phlet, printed  at  Oxford,  1659,  on  the  ^'Nature  of  the 
Drink  Kauki,  or  CofEee."  As  tiiis  cddvated  traveller 
lived  to  1653,  it  may  ezdte  surprise  that  the  first  oop 
of  coffee  was  not  diank  at  Rome ;  tfiis  remains  for  the 
discovery  of  some  member  of  the  "  Arcadian  Sodety.»» 
Our  own  Purchas,  at  the  time  that  Valle  wrote,  was 
also  "  a  pilgrim,"  and  wdl  knew  what  was  "  Coffa^* 
which,  "  they  drank  as  hot  as  they  can  endure  it ;  it  is 
as  black  as  soot,  antl  tastes  not  much  unlike  it ;  good 
they  say  for  digestion  and  mirth." 

It  appears  by  Le  Grand's  "Vie  privee  dea  Frangon,** 
that  the  cdebrated  Thevenot,  in  1658,  gave  coffee  after 
dinner ;  but  it  was  considered  as  the  whim  of  a  tra- 
veller ;  ndther  the  thing  itself,  nor  its  appearance  waa 
inviting ;  it  was  probably  attributed  by  the  gay  to  the 
humour  of  a  vain  philosophical  traveller.  But  ten- 
years  afterwards  a  Turkish  ambassadcMr  at  Paris  made 
the  beverage  highly  fashionable.  The  elegance  of  the 
equipage  recommended  it  to  the  eye,  and  charmed  the 
vroroen :  the  brilliant  porcdain  cups  in  vriiich  it  waa- 
poured ;  the  n^)kins  fringed  with  gold,  and  theTuriosh 
slaves  on  their  knees  presenting  it  to  the  ladies,  seated 
on  the  ground  on  cashionsy  tuiaed  the  heads  of  the  1^ 
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dunes.  Una  ttegant  introdudioii  made  the 
exotic  beverage  a  subject  of  oonvenation,  and  in  167t» 
«n  Annenian  at  Puis,  at  the  ftdr-timt,  opened  a  coffee- 
liooae.  Bat  the  cnstom  stfll  prevailed  to  sell  beer  and 
^v!ne,  andTto  smoke  and  mix  ^th  indifferent  company 
4a^  their  first  imperfect  cofftee-houses.  A  Florentine, 
-ene  Procope,  celebrated  in  his  day  as  the  arbiter  of 
"taflte  in  this  department,  instructed  by  the  error  of  the 
Aimenian,  invented  a  superior  estaiMishment,  and  in> 
trodncedices;  he  embe&ished  his  apartment ;  and  those 
who  had  avoided  the  offimsive  cofflee-houses,  repaired 
•to  Ptocope's ;  vrhere  literary  men,  artists,  and  wits  re- 
••orted,  to  inhide  the  fresh  and  fhigiant  steam.  Le 
Grand  says,  that  this  establishment  holds  a  distingnished 
place  in  the  literary  history  of  the  times.  It  was  at  the 
coffee-house  of  Du  Laurent  that  Saurien,  La  Motte,  Dan- 
chet,  Boindin,  Rouaseau,  &c.  met ;  hot  ^  mild  streams 
of  the  aromatic  berry  could  not  mollify  the  acerbity  of 
so  many  rivals,  and  the  witty  malignity  of  Rousseau 
garve  bhth  to  those  famons  oouplets  on  all  the  oofl^- 
drinkers,  which  oocaaioned  his  misftvtnnc^  and  his 
banishment. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  first  use  of  coffee  and  its 

'  houses  at  Paris.    We  had  the  use,  however,  before 

«ten'  the  time  of  Thevenot ;  for  an  English  Ttorkfah 

.merchant  brought  a  Greek  servant  in   165S,  wh«, 

.  knowing  how  to  roast  and  make  it,  c^ned  a  house  to 

sell  it  publicly.    I  have  also  discovered  his  hand  biD, 

•  In  which  he  sets  fbrth,  •*  The  vertue  of  the  cofffee- 

drmk,  ffxBt  psfaiiquely  made  and  soki  in  England  by 

.f^asqua  lUsae,  in  St.  Michael's  Alky»  Oorahill,  at  the 

sign  of  his  own  head." 

For  about  twenty  years  after  the  introduction  of 

'  -coffee  in  this  kingckMi,  we  fhid  a  continued  series  of 

:  inrreetivea  against  its  adoption,  txrth  for  medictnal  and 

^  domestic  purposes.    The  use  of  cofiee»  indeed,  seems 

^  to  have  excited  more  notice,  and  to  have  had  a  greater 

influence  on  the  manners  of  the  people,  than  that  of 

'tea.    It  seems  at  first  to  have  been  more  universally 

imed,  and  isstili  on.  tiM  continent:  and  its  use  is  oqq- 

nected  with  a  resort  for  the  idle  and  the  curious :  the 

'history  of  coffee-houses,  ere  the  invention  of  clubs, 

"was  that  of  the  manners,  the  morals,  and  the  politics 

«f  a  people.    Even  in  its  native  country,  the  govern- 

■Mat  disoovered  tliat  extttoodiaary  foct,  and  the  uae  of 

the  Arabian  berry  was  more  than  once  forbidden  where 

it  grows;  for  Ellis,  in  his  "  History  of  Coffee,"  1774, 

Tef&s  to  the  Arabhin  MS.  in  the  King  of  France's  If- 

hBtrjr  which  shews  that  coffee-honses  in  Asia  were 

Mmedmcs  suppressed.   The  same  £ae  happesed  on  its 

introduction  into  England. 

Among  a  number  of  poetical  satires  against  the  use 
«>f  coffee,  I  find  a*  curious  exhibition,  according  to  the 
■saggerated  notions  of  that  day,  in  "A  cup  of  Coffoe, 
or  Coffee  in  its  coiours,"  1663.  The  wxiter,  like 
others  of  his  contemporaries,  wonders  at  the  odd  taste 
which  could  make  coffee  a  substitute  for  Canary. 

"  Bormen  and  ChristiaB  to  turn  Tucks  and  think 
To  excuse  the  crime,  because  'tis  in  their  drink  I 
Ture  English  apes !  ye  may,  for  aught  I  know^ 
"Would  it  but  mode  >1eam  to  -eat  spiders  too.* 
fllxAdd  any  of  your  gnndsin's  ghMte  appttor 

iSTpcaniHe  ciitlea  and  bnt  heu. 

t  of  coAee  to  nradi  oaUed  upon ; 
I  tee  it  drunk  like  soaldiag.pye8tthoft; 
Wotdd  they  not  stutle,  think  ye^aU  apwd 
*Timi  coqjoration  h^tk  in  word  and  dcedi 
Or  Cntitfne^  oowpirgtont,  as  they  stood 
finlii^  ttativ  oatlH  in  draughts  of  Uaekeat  Wood, 
The  Biercieak  ghost  «f  attyottreinswaiiid  aBQr» 
Yaw  winc^  much  wosseiineeliiaifeatytibeidair* 
Be'difonier  how  the  tdoh  hKl  gvvvn  a  hap 
0fer  tM«rn  ban  iite  a  teBCf**  shop, 
'Where  he'd  sopposc^  bodi  by  tiw  snekt  and  stench, 
Euh  man  a  hoese,  and  each  hone  aft  hiadrtDcfa. 
**Sui<e  you're  no  poeta^  nor  their  friends,  for  Miw 
Should  ion9on*a  strenooiM  spadt,  or  the  mrt 
Beaumont  and  Fletchefa  in  your  muad  appear. 
They  would  not  ted  the  air  perfamfd  with  ene 
CiawftaBan  drop,  nor  dew  of  Helicons 
When  they  hut  men  ^rould  speak  as  the  Gods  de 
n^ey  drank  peee  nectar  as  the  Gods  drink  too, 
.Sohlimed  with  rich  canlry, — say  shall  then 
.These  leas  thsB  coffee's  self,  these  coffee asen ; 
These  sons  of  nothing  tiiat  can  hardly  aake 
Their  hntii,  for  lan^hing  hew  the  jest  does  take. 
Yet  gnn,  and  give  ye  for  the  vine's  pure  blood 
JL  fopthanme  potion,  not  yet  understood* 
•    |Mp  of  soot,  or  essence  of  old  shoes, 
Jtaaht  with  diumals  and  the  books  of  newi/' 

Other  complaints  arose  from  the  mixture  of  the 
company  in  the  first  coffee-houses.  In  '*  a  broadside 
against  coffee,  or  the  marriage  of  tbe  Toit,"  1672,  the 
writer  incficates  the  growth  of  theiashion:— 

Confbsion  huddles  idl  into  one  aoene. 
Like  Noah's  ark,  the  dean  and  the  undean; 
Bn*  new,  aJaa  t  thedraM^  has  credit  got, 
.And  he's  no  gentleman  who  drinks  it  not. 
That  aueh  a  dMrarf  should  rise  to  fueh  a  stature  1 
But  custom  is  hut  a  remove  from  natare. 

In  "the women's  petition  against  coffee,"  1674,  tticy 
^*y^*wd  that  '<  it  made  men  as  unfruitf^  aa  the 
«tMrts  whence  thaet  unhaj^y  berry  n  said  to  be  brought; 

\  *^h^.w<«tjf  ptiesi  not  wtthMt  a  dagiet  of  pnKicBait  ihe 
«nnr  of  sMfog  wfUttn  tos  mvtr  kidssd  tocmt  oiMdhfa," 
•toft  Mms.  Latoid^  ito  9naA  MMrMMMT,  ud  w«  «  MO 
nnmble  imJtaton  of  the  modern  phUoMpher,  hare  sbeiM  4hte 


hamble  imJtaton  of  the  modern  phUoMpher,  hurt  »ht 
tnaaqph  ofw  Talgar  pniMiocs,  and  WHS  q>touics  of  this 


tint  tiie  offSipring  of  our  uiighty  ancestors  would  dwin* 
die  into  a  succession  of  apes  and  pigmies ;  and  on  a 
domestic  measage,  a  husband  would  stop  by  the  way  to 
drink  a  couple  of  cups  of  coffee."  It  was  now  wM  fai 
convenient  penny-worths ;  for  in  another  poem  in  praise 
of  a  coffee-bouse,  for  the  variety  of  information  ob- 
tained there,  It  is  caUed  "  a  penny  university.**  ' 

Amidst  these  contests  of  popular  prejudices,  between 
the  lovers  of  forsaken  canary,  and  the  terrors  of  our 
females  at  the  barrenness  of  an  Arabian  desert,  whSch 
lasted  for  twenty  years,  at  kngth  the  cnstam  waft 
uttivcradly  established ;  nor  wtee  there  wanting  sone 
reflecting  minds  deshroua  of  introducing  the  use  of 
this  liquid  among  the  labouring  dasses  of  society,  to 
wean  them  from  strm^  liquoia.  Howel,  in  noticing 
that  earioui  pMosopfaioal  tiwfeUer,  SfarHnry  Btounfa 
fOiganon  SaltttiA,' 16S9,  obserred  that  this  *"  coffh  Adnk 
hath  caused  a  great  sobriety  among  all  nations;  for- 
merly apprentices,  clerks,  &c.,^  used  to  take  their 
morning  draughts  in  ale,  beer,  or  wine,  which  often 
made  them  unfit  for  business.  Now  they  play  the 
good  fellows  in  this  wakeful  and  civil  driijc.  The 
worthy  gentleman,  Sir  James  Muddiford,  who  intro- 
duced the  practice  hereof  fbrst  in  London,  deserves 
.BMich  respect  of  the  whole  natkm,'*  Here  it  appears, 
what  is  most  probable,  that  the  use  of  this  berry  was 
introduced  by  other  Turldsh  merchants,  besides  Ed- 
wards  and  his  servant  Pasqua.  But  the  custom  of 
drinldng  coffee,  among  the  labouring  dasses,  does  not 
appear  to  have  lasted;  and  when  it  was  reoently  even 
the  cheapest  beverage;  the  popular  pr^udices  prevailed 
against  it,  and  ran  in  favour  of  tea.  The  contrary 
practice  prevails  on  the  contfaient,  where  beggars  are 
viewed  making  their  coffee  in  the  street.  I  remembeir 
seeing  the  large  body  of  shipwrights  at  Hdvoetsluys, 
summoned  by  a  bell  to  take  Aeir  regular  ref^hment 
of  coflfee;  and  tlie  ieetB  of  HoBand  were  not  then 
built  by  arms  less  robust  than  the  fleets  of  Britain.* 

The  frequenting  of  coffee-houses  is  a  custom  which 
has  declined  within  our  recollection,  since  institutions 
of  a  higher  character,  and  sodety  itsdf,  has  so  much 
•  hnpioved  within  late  years.  These  were,  hovwever,  the 
-commoa  assemblies  of  ^  dasses  of  sodety.  The  mer- 
cantile man>  the  man  of  letters,  and  the  man  of  fashion, 
had  their  i^ipropriate  coffee  houses.  The  Tatler  dates 
"flrom  either  to  convey  a  character  of  his  subject.  In  the 
reiga  of  Charles  U.  1675,  a  proclamation  for  some  time 
shitf  them  all  up,  having  become  tiie  rendezvous  of  the 
politicians  of  that  day.  Roger  North  has  given,  in  his 
examination,  a  full  account  of  this  bold  stroke :  it  was 
-not  done  without  some  apparent  respect  to  the  British 
eonatitutioii,  the  court  affecting  not  to  act  against  law, 
for  the  judges  were  summoned  to  a  consultation,  when, 
it  seems,  the  five  who  met  did  not  agree  in  opinion. 
But  a  dedsion  was  contrived  that  "the  retailing  cf 
coffee  and  tea  might  be  an  innooeot  trade ;  but  aa  it 
Waaeaid  to  nourish  sedition,  spread  lies,  andaoandaUae 
^reat  men,  it  might  also  he  a  common  nuisance."  A 
general  discontent  in  consequence,  as  North  acknow- 
ledges, took  place,  and  emboldened  the  merriiants  and 
letailafe  of  coffee  and  tea  to  petition,  and  pcmisakm 
"traa  aoon  gmnted  to  open  the  houses  to  a  certain  pe- 
riod* under  a  severe  admonition,  that  the  masters  shouUi 
prevent  all  scandalous  papers,  books,  and  libels,  firom 
being  read  In  tlicm,  md  hinder  every  person  ftom 
spreading  scandalous  reports  againet  the  goweroment. 
It  must  be  omleMed^  all  this  mast  have  frequently 
pnniled  the  cefibe-house  master  to  dedde  what  was 
ieandaloos,  what  book  was  ttt  to  be  licenaed  to  be  read, 
end  what  potitteal  inteUigcnoe  might  he  allowed  to  be 
comnunicited.  The  otject  of  t^  govammcnt  wae, 
probahly  to  intimidate,  rather  than  to  persecute;  at 
thntaKunent. 

Chocolate  the  Spamards  broug^  from  Mexico,  wliene 
It  was  denominated  Cbooolatti;  it  waa  a  coane  mix- 
ture of  ground  cocoa  and  Indian  com  with  raceu ;  but 
the  Spaniards  ISdng  its  nourishment,  improved  it  into 
a  ridier  compound,  with  sugar,  vanilla,  and  other  aro- 
BMtics.  The  immoderate  use  of  chocolate,  in  the  17th 
oeatory,  was  considered  as  so  violent  an  iaflamer  of 
the  passions  that  Joan.  Fran.  Rauch,  published  a  trea- 
tise against  it,  and  enforced  the  neeesaity  of  forbidding 
the  mimki  to  drink  it;  and  adds,  that  H  such  aa  inter- 
diction had  existed,  that  scandal  with  which  that  hcly 
order  had  been  branded  night  have  proved  mere 
greandtosa.  Tbi§  DupmkMUo  mtdioo  diateUea  de  aere  et 
mrnlmUk,  fwerum  itpotu^  Vienna,  1634^  iaaivraeatf 
.among  the  coUectoa^  lliis  attack  en  the  monfca  as 
well  as  on  Chnrolaty,  ia  said  to  be  the  cause  of  its 
ecndty;  for  vire  aare  told  that  they  were  so  diligent  in 
.  aupprMsfaig  tfaia  treatlae,  that  it  is  supposadnot  adosen 
copies  exist.  We  had  chocoUte-houses  in  London 
fong  after  coffee-houses ;  they  seemed  to  have  asao- 
datod  aomethiag  more  elegant  and  refined  in  their  new 
.tena  than  when  the  other  bad  become  common^— 
Roger  North  thus  hiveigha  against  them :  "The  use  of 
.c»fte-houaes  seeais  much  improved  by  a  new  inven- 
tion, called  checolAte  houses,  for  the  benefit  of  rooks 
and  cullies  of  quality,  where  gaming  is  added  to  all  the 
rest,  and  the  summons  of  W—  seldom  fails;  as  if  the 
devil  had  erected  a  new  university,  and  those  were  the 
colkgeo  of  Its  professors,  as  well  as  his  schools  of  dis- 
c^Une."  Roger  North,  a  high  tory,  and  attomey- 
gencnl  to  James  the  Second,  observed,  however,  that 
tteoe  rendBBvotts  were  often  net  entirely  composed  of 
4la>se  "  foctaoua  gentry  he  so  much  dreaded ;"  for  he 
a^%  *'ThiB  irar  of  passing  tine  might  have  been 

•    •  OeBto  haa  <iao»  insait  way  |iapuUi  ht 
tfth9  -     -      - 


ssBBsaeaaimnBaasBBsesBBBenBBBBnmBBBBriMi 
stopped  at  before*  people  had  poasessed  themsdveae^ 
some  convenience  from  them  of  meeting  fbr  sheiC 
despatches^  and  passing  evenings  wnh  small  expenMs.*- 
And  old  Aubrey,  the  anudl  Boswdl  of  his  day,  attd- 
Imtes  his  gencnd  acquaintance  to  the  "modem  ad* 
vantage  of  coflSae-houses  in  this  great  dty,  befbre  wMeh 
men  knew  not  how  to  be  acquainted,  but  with  thdr 
relations  and  sodetles;**  a  curious  statement,  whieh 
proves  the  moral  connexion  witli  eodety  of  all  eeden 
tary  recreations,  which  induce  the  herding  spirit. 


firm  Wedkeiday  the  9th  to  Tuesday  the  lUht^Jultf, 

mLD-PATHO. 

The  days  are  now  (or  ought  to  be)  at  thdr  finest,-Ht 
little  too  hot  sometimes,  but  there  Is  sddom  too  much 
heat  in  an  English  summer,  especially  for  healthy  people 
jot  any  genuine  lovers  of  nature.  It  is  true,  we  are  all 
apt,  occasionally,  to  complain  of  heat, — to  say  that  it 
is  "too  hot" — ^"dreadfUny  hot,"  &c.  ftc.  and  make  use> 
of  other  unthinking  and  ungrateful  phrases;  whid 
oidy.nieans,  if  we  would  reflect  a  little,  that  we  do  net 
meet  the  hot  vreather  as  we  ought,  nor  seek  its  proper 
alleviations,  in  reasonable  exercise  that  strengtiiens  ui^ 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  freshest  times  of  day  out 
of  doors,  and  natural  shady  places.  When  it  is  col4 
'we  long  for  the  sun ;  and  when  the  sunoomes,  we  long* 
Tor  the  cold ;  forgetting  that  we  may  turn  both  to  es» 
cellent  account  by  preparing  for  them  like  proper  ma** 
Ailine  men,  and  womanly  (that  is  to  say,  gentle  and 
joy-making)  women.  Come  then,  let  us  take  one  of- 
the  most  delightfol  of  all  wdks, — ^that  in  a  field,  through 
the  old  fidd  path, — ^with  our  eloquent  friend  Mr.  Howitt*. 
There  is  one  of  his  stiles  before  us,  in  the  next  meadow- 
yonder,  on  which  we  will  ait  awhile;  and  then  we  w0 
vary  our  walk  by  tiie  wood-side,  along  one  of  thooe  ikh 
receptades  of  vdld-fiowers,  bushes,  and  magnificent 
dock-leaves,  contemptuously  called  ditches;  where 
perhaps  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  hearine  a  nm« 
ning-brook. 

Fiehi  paths  (says  Mr.  Hewitt)  are  at  this  season 
particularly  attractive.  1  love  our  real  okl  English 
jfootpaHhs.  I  love  those  rustic  and  pictureaque  stiles 
epening  their  pleasant  escapes  from  frequented  plaoep 
and  dusty  highways  into  the  solitudes  of  nature.  It  ia 
4eli^tfiil  to  catch  a  glia^ae  of  one  on  the  okl  village 
9reen ;  under  the  old  dder  tree  by  some  andent  cot- 
tage* or  halfJudden  by  the  ov^hanging  boughs  of  a 
wood.  I  krve  to  see  the  smootl^  diy  track,  winding 
away  in  easy  curves,  along  some  green  slope  to  the 
i±urch-yaTd— to  the  forest-grange,  or  to  the  embowered 
•cottage.  It  is  to  me  an  eb^ject  of  certain  inq)irBtion« 
K  oeems  to  invite  me  from  noise  and  publicity  into  the 
heiet  of  solitude,  and  of  rural  delight.  It  beckons  the 
Jnu^nation  on  through  green  and  whispering  com<- 
fields,  tlurough  the  short  but  verdant  pasture,  the 
flowering  mowing  s^rass,  the  odorous  and  sunny  hay- 
ieU;  the  festivity  of  harvest;  from  lendy  farm  to 
.fonn,  from  village  to  village,  by  dear  and  mossy  weUa; 
by  tinkUng-brooks  and  deep  wood  skirted  streams,  to 
.crofts  where  the  daffodil  is  rejoicing  in  spring,  or  mea- 
dowB  whcae  the  blue  gersnium  embdlashos  the  summer 
way>stde ;  to  heaths  with  thdr  warm  elastk  sward  and 
crimaon  beUs— the  chittering  of  grass-hoppers, — the 
fox-glove,  and  the  old  gnarled  oak ;  ia  short,  to  all  the 
a^itaiy  haunts  after  which  the  dty-peat  lover  ef 
natore  pants,  "as  the  heart  panteth  after  the  watee- 
boooka."  What  is  there  so  truly  English  X  What  k 
■0  truly  linked  with  our  rural  tastes,  our  sweetest 
.SMmories  and  our  sweetest  poetry,  as  stiles  and  foot- 
patha?  Goldsmith,  Thomson,  and  Milton  have  adorned 
them  with  some  of  their  ridiest  wreaths.  They  have 
consecrated  them  to  poetry  and  love.  It  is  along  the 
foo^tath  in  seduded  fields,  upon  the  stile  in  the  em- 
bowered lane,  where  the  wild  rose  and  the  bone3rsuckle 
are  hivishing  their  beauty  and  their  friigrance,  that  vse 
delight  to  picture  to  oursdves  rural  lovers,  breathing, 
m  the  dewy  aweetoess  of  summer  evenings,  Vows  still 
awaeter.  There  it  is  that  the  poet  aeated  aends  hnok 
his.  soul  into  the  freshness  of  his  youth,  amongst  attach- 
menta  since  withered  by  neglect.— rendered  painfU  hv 
absence  or  broken  by  death ;  amongst  dreams  and  as* 
piratioas  which,  even  now  that  they  pronounce  their 
own  fallacy,  are  kively.  It  is  there  that  he  gazes  upon 
the  gorgeous  sunset — the  evening  star  foUmving  with 
its  silvery  lamp  the  fodtug  day,  or  the  mooa  ahowering 
her  pale  lustje  through  the  balmy  night  air— with  a 
frncythat  Idadles  and  soars  into  the  heavens  before 
him ;  there  that  we  have  all  felt  the  charm  of  woods 
and  green  fidds,  and  solitary  boughs  waving  in  the 
golden'  eunshine,  or  darkening  m  die  melandioly  beauty 
of  evening  shadows.  Who  has  net  thought  how  beau- 
tiful was  the  sight  of  a  village  congregatiou,  pouring 
out  from  their  old  grey  church  on  a  summer  day,  aad 
streaming  off  through  the  quiet  meadows^  in  all  direc- 
tions, to  their  homei  f  Or  who  that  haa  visited  Alpine 
scenery,  haa  not  beheld  with  a  poetic  feding,  the 
mountaineers  come  winding  down  out  of  their  romantic 
sedusioos  on  a  sabbath  morning  padng  the  solitary 
heath-tracks,  bounding  with  dastic  atep  down  the  £pm 
clad  deUs,  or  along  the  course  of  a  riotous  stream,  aa 
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cheerful,  as  picturesque,  and  yet  as  solemn -as  the 
loenes  around  them  7 

Afun  I  say,  I  love  field  paths  and  stues'of  all  sorts, 
ay,  even  the  most  accessible  piece  of  rustic  erection 
ever  set  up  in  defiance  of  age,  laziness,  and  obesity. 
How  many  scenes  of  frolic  and  merry  confusion  have  I 
seen  at  a  clumsy  stile  1  "What  exclamations  1  and 
blushes,  and  fine  eventual  vaulting  on  the  part  of  the 
ladies  I  and  what  an  opportunity  does  it  afford  to  beaux 
of  exhibiting  avarii>ty  of  gallant  and  delicate  attentions  1 
I  consider  a  rude  stile  as  anything  but  an  impediment 
in  the  course  of  a  rural  courtship. 

Those  good  oUl  turnstiles  too— can  I  ever  forget 
them  f  the  hours  I  have  spun  round  upon  them  when 
a  boy !  or  those  in  which  I  have  almost  laughed  myself 
to  death  at  the  remembrance  of  my  village  pedagogue's 
disaster  I  Methinks  I  see  him  now  1 — the  time  a  sultry 
day, — the  domine  a  goodly  person  of  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  stone, — ^the  scene  a  footpath  sentinelled  with 
turn- stiles,  one  of  which  held  him  fast  ss  in  amazement 
at  his  bulk.  Never  shall  I  forget  his  efforts  and  agonies 
to  extricate  himself;  nor  his  lion-like  roars,  which 
brought  some  labourers  to  his  assistance,  who,  when 
they  had  recovered  ftt)m  their  convulsions  of  laughter, 
knocked  off  the  top  of  the  tum-stlle,  and  let  him  go. 
It  is  long  since  I  saw  a  stile  of  this  construction,  uid 
I  suspect  the  Falstaffs  have  cried  them  down.  But 
without  a  jest,  stiles  and  footpaths  are  vanishing  every 
Vhere.  There  is  nothing  upon  which  the  advance  ot 
-wealth  and  population  has  made  so  serious  an  inroad. 
As  land  has  increased  in  value,  vrastes  and  heaths  have 
been  parcelled  out  and  enclosed,  but  seldom  have  foot- 
paths been  left.  The  poet  and  the  naturslist  who  be- 
fore had,  perhaps,  the  greatest  real  property  in  them, 
liave  had  no  allotment.  They  have  bten  totally  driven 
oat  of  the  promised  land.  Goldsmith  complained  in 
bis  day,  that 

The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied ; 
'Space  for  bis  lake,  his  park's  extended  bounds. 
Space  for  his  horses,  equipage  and  hounds ; 
1^  robe  that  vmips  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth, 
Haa  robbed  the  neighbouring  fields  of  half  their  growth: 
Hk  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen. 
Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green. 

And  it  is  but  too  true  that  the  pressure  of  contiguous 
pride  has  driven  further,  from  that  day  to  this,  the 
public  from  the  rich  man's  lands.  "They  make  a  soli-: 
tude  and  odl  it  peace."  Even  the  quiet  and  picturesque; 
Ibotpath  that  led  across  his  fields,  or  stole  along  his 
woodside,  giving  to  the  poor  num  with  his  burden,  a 
cooler  uid  nearer  cut  to  the  village,  is  become  a  nui- 
tance.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  rustic  la- 
bourer, with  his  scythe  on  his  shoulder,  or  his  bill-hook 
and  hedging-mittens  in  his  hand,  the  cottage  dame  hv 
ber  Mack  bonnet  and  scarlet  cloak,  the  neat  village 
maiden  in  the  sweetness  of  health  and  simplicity,  or 
the  boy  strolling  along  fUll  of  life  and  curiosity,  inight 
hMre  had  sufficient  interest  in  themselves,  for  a  culti- 
vated taste  not  merely  to  tolerate  but  to  welcome— 
passing  occasionally  at  a  distance  across  the  park  or 
wood,  ss  objects  agreeably  enlivening  the  stately  solitude^ 
of  the  hall.  But  they  have  not;  and  what  is  more, 
those  are  commonly  the  most  jealous  of  pedestrian 
trespassers,  who  seldom  visit  their  own  estates,  but 
permit  the  seasons  to  scatter  their  charms  around  their 
villas  and  rural  possessions  without  the  heart  to  ei^oy, 
or  even  the  presence  to  behold  them.  How  often  have 
I  myself  been  arrested  in  some  long  frequented  dale,* 
in  some  spot  endeared  by  its  own  beauties  and  the 
fascinations  of  memory,  by  a  board  exhibiting  in  giant 
characters,  "Stopped  bt  an  order  of  Sessions," 
and  denouncing  the  terrors  of  the  law  upon  trespassers! 
This  is  a  little  too  much.  I  would  not  be  querulous 
for  the  poor  against  the  rich.  I  would  not  teach  them 
to  look  with  an  envious  and  covetous  eye  upon  their 
villas,  lawns,  cattle,  and  equipage ;  but  when  the  path 
of  immemorial  usage  is  closed,  when  the  little  streak, 
almost  as  fine  as  a  mathematical  line,  along  the  wealthy 
man's  ample  field  is  grudgingly  erased,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  indignation  at  the  pitiful  monopoly.  Is 
there  no  village  champion  to  be  found  bold  enough  to 
put  in  his  protest  against  these  encroachments, — to 
assert  the  public  right? — for  a  right  it  is  as  authentic 
as  that  by  which  the  land  is  held,  and  as  clearly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  laws.  Is  there  no  local  "  Hampden 
with  dauntless  breast"  to  "withstand  the  petty  tyrants' 
cf  the  field,"  and  to  save  our  good  old  foot-paths  ?  If 
not,  we  shall  m  a  few  years  be  doomed  to  the  highways 
*  and  the  hedges,  to  look,  like  Dives,  from  a  sultry  region 
of  turnpikes,  mto  a  pleasant  one  of  verdure  and  foliage 
which  we  may  not  approach.  Already  the  stranger, 
if  he  lose  his  way,  is  in  jeopardy  of  falling  Into  the  horrid 
fangs  of  a  steel-trap ;  the  botanist  enters  a  wood  to 
gather  a  flower,  and  is  shot  with  a  spring-gun ;  death 
haunts  our  dells  and  copses,  and  the  poet  complains^ 
in  regretful  notes,  that  he 

Wanders  away  to  the  field  and  the  glen» 
Far  as  he  may  for  the  gentlemen. 

I  am  not  so  much  of  a  poet,  and  so  little  of  a  poH- 
tical  economist,  as  to  lament  over  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation. It  U  true,  that  I  see  with  a  poetical  regret, 
green  fields  and  fresh  beautifW  tracts  swaUowed  up  in 
dties ;  but  my  joy  in  the  faicrease  of  human  life  and 
happiness,  fiur  outbalances  that  imaginative  pahi.  But 
it  is  when  I  see  unnecessary  and  arbitrary  encroach- 
BieiitB  upon  the  roxal  privileges  of  the  pubUc^  that  I 


grieve.  Exactly  in  the  same  proportion  as  our  popula- 
tion and  commercial  habits  gain  upon  us,  do  we  need 
all  possible  opportunities  to  keep  alive  in  us  the  spirit 
of  nature. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon. 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers ; 
Little  there  is  in  nature  that  is  ours. 

We  give  ourselves  up  to  the  artificial  habits  and 
olyects  of  ambition,  till  we  endanger  the  higher  and 
better  feelings  and  capacities  of  our  being;  and  it  is 
alone  to  the  united  influence  of  religion,  literature,  and 
nature,  that  we  must  look  for  the  preservation  of  our 
-moral  nobility.  Whenever,  therefore,  I  behold  one  of 
our  old  field-paths  closed,  I  regard  it  as  another  link  in 
thechain  which  Mammon  Is  winding  round  us, — another 
avenue  cut  off,  by  which  we  might  fiy  to  tlie  lofty 
sanctuary  of  nature,  for  power  to  withstand  him. 

BIRTH-DATS. 

July  9th  (2l8t  O.  S.)  in  London  according  to  some,  at 
Wimbome,  in  Dorsetshire,  according  to  others,  Blatthew 
Prior,  son  of  a  joiner,— one  of  the  liveliest  mnd  airiest 
of  the  wit-poets  of  En^and,  an  excellent  court  pane- 
gyrist, but  more  acquainted  with  gallantry  than  love, 
and  hr  inferior  in  sentiment  and  natural  f^hness  to 
the  leader  of  this  race  of  authors.  Sir  John  Sudding. 
He  wrote,  however,  one  truly  loving  verse,  if  no 
other.  It  is  in  his  "Solomon."  The  monarch  is 
speakfaig  of  a  female  slave,  vdio  had  a  real  affiection  for 
bim:— 

jind  when  I  caWd  another,  Abra  came, 
July  10  (22d  O.  S.)  At  Exeter  House,  [in  London^ 
(on  the  site  of  the  present  Exeter  Street)  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, the  philosopher.  He  was  an  honest  man  and 
politician,  an  elegant  but  fsstidbus  writer,  and  could 
discern  and  forcibly  expose  the  vulgar  errors  of  a  creed* 
though  a  little  more  philosophy  was  wanting  to  enable 
him  to  get  at  the  heart  of  its  mystery.  In  one  of  his 
letters  is  an  extraordinary  passage,  not  much  calcu- 
lated to  delight  the  lady  whom  he  married.  He  said 
he  found  marriage  "not  to  much  wor$e^*  than  celibacy 
as  he  had  expected ! 

Same  day  (1707)  at  Maestricht,  in  the  NetherUnds* 
son  of  a  protestantjclergyman  of  French  origin,  Peter 
Lyoimet  the  naturalist,  eminent  for  resolving  to  obtain 
a  reputation,  and  for  obtaining  it,  by  means  of  a  work 
m  some  one  single  object  of  minute  enquiry;  for 
Qiehich  purpose  he  selected  a  species  of  caterpillar.  A 
(Semum  writer,  Frederick  Matthison,  has  left  a  notice 
t>f  him  in  his  Letters,  translated  by  Miss  Plumptre. 
which  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader.  The 
dosing  anecdote,  however,  about  the  rope-dandng  is 
not  so  "  great"  a  thing,  as  ,the  writer  seems  to  take  it 
for.  It  was  a  waste  of  energy,  upon  a  matter  not 
worthy  of  emulation. 

'  "  My  host  (says  Matthison,  speaking  of  the  cdebrated 
Bonnet,  with  vriiom  he  was  on  a  visit)  continues  to 
read  his  works  to  me  every  morning,  and  we  have  now 
entered  upon  his  "  Contemplation  de  la  Nature,"  I  read 
'aloud,  and  when  any  passage  occurs  which  he  thinks 
wants  explanation,  he  gives  it  with  the  clearness  and 
precision  which  he  so  peculiarly  possesses.  We  dwelt  for 
m  long  time  yesterday  on  the  Phalana  couus,  and  on  the 
work  which  Lyonnet  has  written  on  that  animal,  with 
which  I  now  for  the  first  time  became  acquainted.  The 
history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  work  is  very 
extraordinary.  Lyonnet,  who  unites  to  the  most  ardent 
passion  for  natural  history,  uncommon  perseverance, 
excessive  thirst  for  fame,  and  profound  observation, 
determined  to  strike  into  a  path  which  should  be  per- 
fectly  new,  and  to  produce  a  work  single  of  its  kind. 
He  first  thought  of  writing  on  the  Aphis,  then  on  the 
Polyput,  but  through  an  extraordinary  caprice  of 
diance,  be  found  that  in  the  former  Bonnet  would  be 
his  rival,  in  the  latter  Trembley.  The  question  then, 
was  to  Stnd  another  subject  wherein  so  many  diffl-' 
eultles  should  be  combined,  as  effectually  to  preclude 
him  from  any  dAger  of  competition,  and  this  point  he 
gained  by  engaging  in  the  dissection  of  the  PhaUena 
eossut.  But  on  applying  to  different  persons  to  under- 
take the  designs  for  the  plates,  his  expectations  seemed 
to  out  of  all  bounds,  that  it  was  impossible  to  answer 
them,  and  every  one  shrunk  back  affrighted  from  the 
task.  He  therefore  immediately  applied  himself  to 
learn  drawing,  in  which  art  he  made,  in  a  short  time, 
such  a  rapid  progress,  that  he  was  able  to  execute  de- 
signs incredibly  difficult  with  a  delicacy  and  exact- 
ness astonishing  to  every  one,  both  connoisseurs  and 
practitioners.  But  now  he  was  precisely  in  the  same 
predicament  with  the  engravers,  as  bdbre  with  the 
draughtsmen ;  no  one  had  suffident  confidence  in  his 
own  abilities  as  to  hope  that  he  could  satisfy  him,  and 
be  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  learn  this  art  also,  in 
which  be  soon  arrived  at  such  perfection,  that  the  en- 
gravings to  his  works  are  of  a  very  distinguished  ex- 
cellence.  Lyonnef  s  portrait  is  much  more  deserving 
of  the  Inacriptkm* "  Blan  oofi  do  wbatercr  be  is  refoJMi 


on,"  than  the  figure  of  that  long  foigotten  Krqftmami^ 
in  Lavater's  Physiognomy. 

"The  following  trait  of  Lyonnet,  as  it  is  quite  appro* 
prists,  may  serve  further  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
so  great  a  man.  A  rope-dancer  of  the  Hague,  vdiosft 
exquisite  dexterity  was  the  astonishment  of  the  public^ 
excited  Lyonnet's  emulation  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
exclaimed,  "This  man  has  no  more  musde  than  m]r-> 
sdf,  nor  is  formed  sfter  any  other  manner ;  I  must 
therefore  be  able  to  do  whatever  he  can  I"  Immediateljr 
he  had  a  rope  stretched  in  his  court-yard,  and  appUcd 
himself  with  such  unwearied  assiduity  to  rope-dancing» 
that  he  at  last  left  his  astonished  master  very  fiur 
behind." 


aOKAKOB   OF  ftEAJj   LIFB.l 

XXII. — HISTORY   OF  THE    LATI   MR.    COMBE. 

TaotjQB  a  moment's  refiection  tells  us  that  "  Ro- 
mances of  Real  life,"  must  be  daily  occurring  round 
about  us,  yet  we  are  hardly  the  less  surprised  to  find 
them  true,  especially  in  those  ranks  of  life  where  we 
are  accustomed  to  expect  the  reasonableness  and 
regularity  that  seem  the  natural  consequences  of  an 
educated  understanding.  We  are  even,  perhaps,  for 
the  latter  reason,  more  astonished  at  eccentric  depar* 
tures  from  conventional  life,  and  changes  from  gen . 
tility  to  vagabondism,  than  at  the  more  tragical  re« 
suits  of  bad  and  violent '  passions,  the  vdlAilness  of 
which  defies  speculation,  or  throws  us  into  gentnl 
refiections  on  the  mysteries  of  one's  common  nature  i 
whereas  there  seems  no  reason,  at  first  sight,  why  a 
man,  bred  up  in  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  refinad 
intercourse,  should  think  it  worth  his  while  to  depart 
from  it,  and  play  the  part  of  a  madmsn  on  so  poor  and 
unaccommodating  a  scale.  A  reason  however  there  li* 
It  is  to  be  found  (if  it  be  not  actual  madness)^  in  an 
over  livdy  state  of  the  bloo4,  acting  upon  a  stronc 
egotism  and  a  vivid  though  weak  imagination,— one 
that  has  a  quick  sense  of  the  novdty  and  suflldency  of 
the  moment,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  future  moments 
of  life.  Persons  of  this  temperament  and  turn  of  mind^ 
unless  they  stop  short  while  young,  never  end  In  any 
thing  superior  to  devemess ;  and  it  manifests  an  un* 
usual  portion  of  natural  goodness  in  them,  if  they  ever 
shew  themsdves  c^>able  of  the  industry  and  regular 
oonduct_bf  Mr.  Combe,  even  in  old  age. 

The  present  curious  account  of  this  gentlemaiv 
whidi  could  not  have  been  better  written,  is  given  by 
Mr.  Campbdl  in  one  of  the  notes  to  his  Life  of  Mrs. 
Siddons.  The  narrative  runs  well  to  the  Ust;  and  the 
surprise,  at  the  dose  of  it,  is  truly  dramatic 

Mr.  Combe's  history  (says  Mr.  Campbell)  is  not  less 
remarkable  for  the  recklessness  of  his  early  days,  than» 
for  the  Uidustry  of  his  maturer  age,  and  the  late  period 
of  life  at  which  he  attxacted  popularity  by  his  talentii. 
He  was  the  nephew  of  a  Mr.  Alexander,  an  Alderman 
of  the  dty  of  London ;  and  as  he  was  sent,  fi&st  to 
Eton  College,  and  afterwards  to  Oxford,  it  maybe 
inferred,  that  his  parents  were  in  good  circumstsncet* 
His  uncle  left  him  sixteen  thousand  pounds.  On  the 
acquisition  of  this  fortune,  he  entered  himself  of  the 
Temple,  and  in  due  time  was  called  to  the  bar.  On 
one  occasion  he  even  distinguished  himself  before  tiie 
Lord  Chancellor  Northington.  But  his  ambition  was 
to  shine  as  a  man  of  fisshwn,  and  he  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  law.  Whilst  at  the  Temple,  bis  courtly 
dress,  his  handsome  liveries,  and  it  may  be  added,  hie 
tall  stature  and  fine  appearance,  procured  him  ttkt 
appellation  of  Duke  Combe.  Some  of  the  most  exdu* 
sive  ladies  of  fisshkm  had  instituted  asodety  which  was 
called  the  Coterie,  to  which  gentlemen  were  admitted 
as  visitors.  Amiong  this  favoured  number  was  the 
Duke  Combe.  One  evening  Lady  Archer,  who  was  a 
beautifiil  woman,  but  too  fond  of  gaudy  colours,  snd 
who  had  her  fact  alwavs  lavishly  rouged,  was  sitting  in 
the  Coterie,  when  Lord  Lyttleton,  the  grsceless  son  of 
an  estimable  peer,  entered  the  room  evidently  in* 
toxicated,  and  stood  before  Lady  Ardier  tn  seveial 
minutes  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  her.  The  Isdy  manl. 
fested  great  indignation,  and  asked  why  he  thtlt 
annoyed  her.  "I have  been  thinking,"  said  Lord 
Lyttleton,  "  what  I  can  compare  you  to,  m  your  gaudy 
colouring,  and  you  give  me  no  idea,  but  that  of  a 
diunken  peacock.'*  The  lady  returned  a  sharp  answ«r^ 
on  which  he  threiAhe  contents  of  a  glass  of  wine  in 
her  hce.  All  vras  concision  in  a  moment ;  but  though 
several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  present,  none  of 
them  took  up  the  cause  of  the  insulted  female  till  Bff. 
Combe  came  forward,  and,  by  his  resolute  behaviour, 
obliged  the  offender  to  withdraw.  His  spirited  con« 
duct  on  this  occsdon,  gained  him  much  credit  amon|^ 
the  drdes  of  fashion;  but  his  grace's  diminishing 

*  '*  Kraftmann,*'  frma  hariag  bsen  a  term  modi  In  tist  la 
Gcnnaoy  ssan  epithet  of  distlnctloii.  It  now  become  a  mere  cslii 
phrase,  and  dildy  applied  to  an  anther  who  aifecta  any  peeoa 
Uarityofesprcsilon,p«rUcularly  thenseofvery  MfhaoilMla^ 
words  t  or  who  mafces  a  great  boast  of  Ms  sttDerior  sHainmestSi 
•adha^  as  he  thiaks,  thrown  off  all  pn^tidiocs.—TA«  Zysse-i 
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finances  ere  long  put  an  end  to  the  fashionablenesa  of 
his  acquaintance.  He  paid  all  the  penalties  of  a  spend- 
thrift, and  was  steeped  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips.  At 
one  time  he  was  driven  for  a  morsel  of  bread  to  enlist 
as  a  private  in  the  British  army ;  and,  at  another  time, 
in  a  similar  exigency  he  went  into  the  French  service. 
Trom  a  more  cogent  motive  than  piety,  he  afterwards 
entered  into  a  French  monastery,  and  lived  there  till 
the  term  af  his  noviciate  expired.  He  returned  to 
Britain,  and  took  service  wherever  he  could  get  it ;  but 
in  all  these  dips  into  low  life,  he  was  never  in  the  least 
embarrassed  when  he  met  with  any  of  his  old  acquaint- 
luure. '  A  wealthy  divine  who  had  known  him  in  the 
best  London  society,  recognized  him  when  a  waiter  at 
Swansea,  actually  tripping  about  with  the  napkin  under 
Ids  arm,  and  staring  at  him,  exclaimed,  "  You  cannot 
be  Combe  T"  '*  Yes,  indeed,  but  I  am,"  was  the  waiter's 
answer.  He  married  the  mistress  of  a  noble  lord,  who 
promised  him  an  annuity  with  her,  but  cheated  him ; 
and  in  revenge  he  wrote  a  spirited  satire,  entitled 
"The  Diaboliad.'*  Among  its  subjects  vrert  an  Irish 
peer  and  his  eldest  son,  who  had  a  quarrel  that  extin* 
guitbed  any  little  natural  affection  tiiat  might  have 
ever  subsisted  between  them.  The  father  challenged 
the  son  to  fight ;  the  son  refused  to  go  out  with  him, 
not,  as  he  expressly  stated,  because  the  challenger  was 
his  own  fiather,  but  because  he  was  not  a  gentleman. 

After  his  first  wife's  death,  Mr.  Combe  made  a  more 
creditable  marriage  with  a  sister  of  Mr.  Cosway,  the 
artist,  and  much  of  the  distress  which  his  imprudence 
entailed  upon  him  was  mitigated  by  the  assiduity  of 
tiris  amjabie  woman.    For  many  years  he  subsisted  by 
writing  fbr  the   booksellers,  vrith  a  reputation  that 
night  be  known  to  many  individuals,  but  that  certainly 
was  not  public.    He  wrote  a  work  which  was  generally 
ascribed  to  the  good  Lord  Lyttleton,  entitled  "  Letters 
from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son,"  and  "  Letters  from  an 
Italian  Nun  to  an  English  Nobleman,"  that  professed 
to  be  translated  fh>m  Rousseau.     He  published  also 
aeveral  political  tracts,  that  were  trashy,  time-serving 
and  scurrilous.    Pecuniary  difllculties  brought  him  to 
a  permanent  residence  in  the  King's  Bench,  where  he 
continued  for  a)lx>ut  twenty  years,  and  for  the  latter, 
part  of  them  a  voluntary  inmate.    One  of  his  friends 
offered  to  effect  a  compromise  with  his  creditors,  but 
he  refused  the  favour.    "  If  I  compounded  with  my 
creditors,"  said  Mr.  Combe,  "  I  should  be  obliged  to 
sacrifice  the  little  substance  which  I  possess,  and  on 
Trhich  I  subsist  in  prison.    These  chambers,  the  best 
in  the  Bench,  are  mine  at  the  rent  of  a  few  shillings  a 
week,  in  right  of  my  seniority  as  a  prisoner.    My  habits 
are  become  so  sedentary,  that  if  I  lived  in  the  airiest 
Square  of  London,  I  should  not  walk  round  it  once  in 
.  a  month.    1  am  contented  in  my  cheap  quarters." 
When  he  was  near  the  age  of  seventy,  he  had  some 
literary  deaUngs  with  Mr.  Ackermann,  the  bookseller. 
The  late  caricaturist,  Rowlandson,  had  offered  to  Mr. 
Ackermann  a  number  of  drawings  representing  an  old 
clergyman  and   school-master,  who  felt,  or  fancied 
himself,  in  love  vrith  the  fine  arts,  quixottically  travel- 
ling during  his  holidays  in  search  of  the  picturesque. 
As  the  drawings  needed  the  explanation  of  letter-press, 
Mr.  Ackermann  declined  to  purchase  them  unless  he 
ahould  find  some  one  who  could  give  them  a  poetical 
illustration.    He  carried  one  or  two  of  them  to  Mr. 
Combe,  who  undertook  the  subject.    The  bookseller, 
knowing  his  procrastinating  temper,  left  him  but  one 
drawing  at  a  time,  which  he  illustrated  in  verse,  without 
knowing  the  subject  of  the  dravring  that  was  next  to 
come.    The  popularity  of  the  "  Adventures  of  Dr.  Syn- 
tax," induced  Mr.  Ackermann  afterwards  to  employ  him 
in  two  successful  publications,  "The  Dance  of  Life," 
and  "The  Dance  of  Death,"  ih  Eng^d,  which  were 
also  accompanied  by  Rowlandson^s  designs. 

It  was  almost  half  a  century  before  the  appearance 
of  these  works,  that  Mr.  Combe  so  narrowly  missed 
the  honour  of  being  Mrs.  Siddons's  reading- master. 
He  had  exchanged  the  gaieties  of  London  for  quarters 
at  a  tap-room  in  Wolverhampton,  where  he  was  bil- 
leted as  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  his  Britannic  Majesty. 
He  had  a  bad  foot  at  the  time,  and  vfas  limping  pain- 
fully along  the  high  street  of  the  town,  when  he  was 
met  by  an  acquaintance  who  had  known  him  in  all  his 
fashionable  glory.  This  individual  had  himself  seen 
better  days,  having  exchanged  a  sub-lieutenancy  of 
marines  for  a  stroUership  in  Mr.  Kemble's  company. 
•*  Heavens !"  said  the  astonished  histrion;  "is  it  pos- 
sible. Combe,  that  you  can  bear  this  condition  f" 
"  Fiddlesticks  I"  answered  the  ex-duke,  taking  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  "a  philosopher  can  bear  anything."     The 

Slayer  ere  long  mtroduced  him  to  Mr.  Roger  Kemble ; 
ut,  by  this  time,  Mr.  Combe  had  become  luiown  in  the 
'  place  through  his  conversational  talents.  A  gentleman 
passing  through  the  public-house  had  observed  him 
reading,  and  looking  over  his  shoulder,  saw,  with  sur- 
prlsr,  a  copy  of  Horace.  "  Whitl"  said  he,  "  my 
friend,  can  you  read  that  book  in  the  original  ?"  "  If  I 
cannot,"  replied  Combe,  "  a  great  deal  of  money  has 
been  thrown  away  on  my  education."  His  landlord 
soon  found  the  literary  red-coat  an  attractive  ornament 
to  his  tap-room,  which  was  filled  every  night  vrith  the 
wondering  auditors  of  the  learned  soldier.  They  treated 
him  to  gratuitous  potations,  and  clubbed  their  money 
to  procure  his  discharge.  Roger  Kemble  gave  him  a 
benefit  night  it  the  theatre,  and-  Combe  promised  to 
speak  an  address  on  the  occasion.  In  this  address,  he 
noticed  the  various  conjectures  that  had  been  drcu* 
latcd  respecting  his  real  name  and  character;  and  after 
coiicluding  the  enumeration,  he  said,  "  Now,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  shall  tell  you  what  I  vol"  While  expec-' 


tation  was  all  agog,  he  added,  '*Iam — ladies  and  gen^ 
Uemen,  your  mott  obedient  humble  eervamtJ'  He  then 
bowed,  and  left  the  stage. 


BPBOIMBlfS    OF    OBUBBmATBD  AUTBOSS. 

MOMTAIGKX. 

Hit  Account  of  an  Accident  which  b^ell  him. 
Wb  propose  in  future,  from  time  to  time,  to  give  ex- 
tracts under  the  above  head,  trom  authors  ot  the  great- 
est celebrity  or  delightftilneu ; — those  who  have 
advanced  the  vTorld  by  their  vrisdom,  or  cheered  it  In 
its  advancement  by  their  vrit  and  good  qualities.  We 
take  them  at  random,  as  time  and  circumstances  render 
it  convenient;  and  for  obvious  reasons,  we  make  no 
apology  for  commencing  with  a  passage  from  a  trans- 
lation ;  espectaUy  as  the  translatk>n  (Cotton's)  is  a 
most  excellent  one,  tasting  of  all  the  radneu  of  the  old 
French,  and  of  its  slovenlyand  ultra  gossiping  hand- 
ling too,  when  required;  as  in  part  of  the  extract 
before  us.  Montaigne  is  a  universalist,  a  man  for  all 
ages  and  nations.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be  pleased 
to  be  informed,  that  ha  was  a  Frenchman  of  a  noble 
family,  living  in  the  time  ci  the  Chril  Waim  under 
Charles  the  Ninth,  and  not  altogether  above  the  pre- 
judices of  his  breeding;  but  liar  superior  to  the  worst 
pr^udices,  not  only  ci  Ua  own  time  bat  succeeding 
ones, — a  genial,  original,  and  candid  thinker,  who  has 
been  accused  of  egotism,  because  he  could  not  help 
being  alive  to  the  nature  working*  vrithin  himself  aa 
wdl  m  other  men,  but  whose  philosophy  was  full  of 
consideration  for  aO,  and  has  helped  to  advance  tiie 
.world.  Montaigne  may  be  regarded  as  the  Father 
of  Modem  Essay  Writing, — the  predecessor  and  superior 
of  the  Temples,  Addisons,  and  Steeles,  (extraordinary 
'men  as  they  were),  just  as  Chaucer  was  of  the  miyority 
'of  poets  that  followed  him. 

1  The  present  extract  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
habit  vdiich  the  gallant  French  philosopher  had  ac- 
quired, of  reflecting  upon  every  thing  that  came  vrithin 
his  observation.  He  gets  horribly  knocked  and  bruized, 
within  an  inch  of  his  life,  is  thrown  into  a  swoon,  and 
undergoes  all  the  agonizing  process  of  a  recovery ;  and 
all  this  he  notes  down,  as  it  vrere,  in  the  faint  light,  the 
torn  and  battered  tablets  of  his  memory,  during  the 
operation ;  drawing  these  fori  h  afterwards  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  reflecting.  If  you  had  met  such  a  man  in  the 
streets,  being  carried  along  on  a  shutter,  he  would  have 
been  providing,  as  well  as  he  vras  able,  for  your  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  1    This  is  philosophy  surely. 

"  In  the  time  of  our  third  or  second  troubles,  (I  do 
not  well  remember  vriiich)  going  one  day  abroad  to 
take  the  air,  about  a  league  from  my  own  house,  which 
is  seated  in  the  very  centre  of  all  the  bustle  and  mis- 
chief of  the  late  Civil  Wars  of  France,  thinking  myself 
in  all  security,  and  so  near  to  my  retreat  that  I  stood 
in  need  of  no  better  equipage,  I  had  taken  a  horse  Uiat 
went  very  easy  upon  his  pace,  but  was  not  very  strong. 
Bemg  upon  my  return  home,  a  sudden  occasion  falling 
out  to  make  use  of  this  horse  in  a  kind  of  service  that 
he  was  not  acquainted  with,  one  of  my  train,  a  lusty 
fellow,  mounted  upon  a  strong  German  horse  that  had 
a  very  ill  mouth,  but  was  otherwise  vigorous  and  un- 
foiled,  to  play  the  Bravo,  and  appear  a  better  man  than 
his  fellows,  comes  thundering  fdll  speed  in  the  very 
track  where  I  was,  rushing  like  a  colossus  upon  the 
little  man  and  the  little  horse,  with  such  a  career  of 
strength  and  weight,  that  he  turned  us  both  over  and 
over  topsie  turvie,  with  our  heels  in  the  air.    So  that 
there  kiy  the  horse  overthrown  and  stunned  with  the 
fall,  and  I  ten  or  twelve  paces  from  him  stretched  out 
at  length,  vrith  my  face  all  battered  and  broken,  my 
sword,  which  I  had  in  my  hand,  above  ten  paces  beyond 
that,  and  my  belt  broke  all  to  pieces,  without  motion 
or  sense  any  more  than  a  stock.    'Twas  the  only  swoon 
I  was  ever  in  till  this  hour  in  my  life.     Those  vHm> 
were  vrith  me,  after  having  used  all  the  means  they 
could  to  bring  me  to  myself,  concluding  me  dead,  took 
me  up  in  their  arms,  and  carried  me  with  very  much 
difficulty  home  to  my  house,  which  was  about  half  a 
French  league  from  thence.    Having  been  by  the  way, 
and  two  long  hours  after,  given  over  for  a  dead  man,  I 
began  to  move  and  to  fetch  my  breath ;  for  so  great  an 
abundance  of  blood  was  fallen  into  my  stomach  that 
Nature  had  need  to  rouse  her  forces  to  discharge  it. 
They  then  raised  me  upon  my  feet,  when  I  threw  off 
a  great  quantity  of  pure  florid  blood,  as  I  had  also  done 
several  times  by  the  way,  u*hich  gave  me  so  much  ease 
that  1  began  to  recover  a  little,  but  so  leisurely  and  by 
so  small  advances,  that  my  first  sentiments  were  much 
nearer  th^  approaches  of  death  than  life. 

Perche  dubUosa  anchor  del  suo  ritorno^ 
Non  s'assicura  attonita  la  mente. 

Tasto,  Canto  12. 

Because  her  soul  her  mansion  half  had  quit, 
And.ww  not  sure  the  WM  returned  to  it. 


The  remembrance  of  this  accident,  vriitch  is  very 
vrell  imprinted  on  my  memory,  so  materially  repre- 
senting to  me  the  image  and  idea  of  death,  has  in  some 
sort  reconciled  me  to  that  untoward  accident.  When 
I  first  began  to  open  my  eyes  after  my  trance,  it  waa 
vrith  so  perplexed,  so  weak  and  dead  a  sight,  that  I 
could  yet  distinguish  nothing,  and  could  only  discern 
the  light, 

Come  quel  ch'or  apre,  or  chiude 

Gli  occhiy  mezzo  tra'l  sonno,  e  I'rsser  desto. 
rosso.  Canto  8 

As  people  in  the  morning,  when  they  rise 
'T^svixt  sleep  and  wake,  open  and  shut  thehr  eyes* 

As  to  the  functions  of  the  soul,  they  advanced  with 
the  same  pace  and  measure  as  those  of  the  body.  I 
saw  mysdf  .all  bloody,  my  doublet  being  stained  and 
spotted  all  over  vrith  the  blood  I  had  vomited,  and  the 
first  thought  that  came  into  my  mind  was  that  I  had  a 
harquebuse  shot  into  my  hc^d;  and  indeed  at  the 
same  time  there  were  a  great  many  fired  round  about 
us.  Methought  my  life  had  just  hung  upon  my  lips^ 
and  I  shut  my  eyes,  to  help,  methought,  to  thrust  it  out ; 
and  took  a  pleasure  in  languishing  and  letting  myself 
go.  It  vras  an  imagination  that  only  superfidallj 
floated  upon  my  soul,  as  tender  and  weak  as  all  the  - 
reft,  but  reaUy  not  only  exempt  from  pain,  but  mixed 
vrith  that  sweetness  and  pleasure  which  people  are  • 
sensible  of,  when  they  indulge  themselves  to  drop  into^ 
a  slumber.  I  believe  it  is  the  very  same  condition  those 
people  are  in,  whom  we  see  to  swoon  with  weakness  . 
in  tiie  agony  of  death,  and  am  of  opinion  that  we 
lament  them  vrithout  cause,  supposing  them  agitated 
vrith  grievous  dolours,  or  that  their  souls  suffer  under 
painful  thoughts.  It  has  ever  been  my  belief,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  many,  and  particularly  of  Stephen 
Boetius,  that  those  whom  we  see  so  subdued  and  stu« 
pified  at  the  approaches  [of  their  end,  or  deprest  >ith  , 
the  length  of  the  disease,  or  by  accident  of  an  •poplezy« 
or  falling  sickness. 


-(VI  moiU  soepe  coactui 


Ante  oculos  aliquis  nostros  ut  ftilminis  ictu 
Conddit,  et  spim^s  agit,  Ingemit  et  tremit  artu^ 
Desipit,  extentat  nervos,  torquetur,  anhelat 
Inconstanter,  et  in  jactando  membra  fatigat) 

Lucretitis,  Book  3. 

(By  the  disease  compelled,  so  we  see  some 
As  they  were  thunder-struck,  fall,  groan,  and  foam,  ' 
Tremble,  stretch,  vmthe,  breathe  ^ort,  until  at  length 
In  various  strugglings  they  tire  out  their  strength.) 

Or  hurt  in  the  head  whom  we  hear  to  mutter,  and 
by  flts  to  utter  grievous  groans,  though  wt  gather  from 
thence  some  sign  by  which  it  seems  as  if  they  had  soma 
remains  of  sense  and  knowledge, — I  have  always  be- 
lieved I  say  both  the  body  and  the  soul  benumbed,  and^ 
asleep; 

Vivit,  et  est  vitae  nesdus  ipse  sme. 

Ovid.  Trittia,  Book  i.,  Elag.  3^ 

He  lives,  but  does  not  know 

That  he  does  so : 
and  could  not  believe  that  m  so  great  a  stupefaction 
of  the  members,  and  so  great  a  defection  of  the  senses^ 
the  soul  could  maintain  any  force  within  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  herself,  or  look  into  her  own  condition,  and 
that  therefore  they  had  no  tormenting  reflections,  to 
make  them  consider  and  be  sensible  of  the  misery  of  t 
their  condition,  and  consequently  were  not  much  tol)e 
lamented.  I  can  for  my  part  think  of  no  estate  so  in- 
supportable and  dreadful  as  to  have  the  soul  spritely 
and  aflUcted,  without  means  to  declare  itself:  as  one 
should  say  of  such  who  are  sent  to  execution  with 
their  tongues  flrst  cut  out :  were  it  not  that  in  this  kind 
of  dying,  the  most  silent  seems  to  be  the  most  grace- 
ful, if  accompanied  with  a  grave  and  constanced  coun- 
tenance ;  or  of  those  miserable  prisoners  who  frll  into 
the  hands  of  the  base  bloody  soldiers  of  this  age,  by 
whom  they  are  tormented  with  all  sorts  of  inhuman 
usage,  to  compel  them  to  some  excessive  and  impossible 
ransom,  kept  in  the  meantime  in  such  condition  and 
place,  where  they  have  no  means  of  expressing,  or 
signifying  their  mind  and  misery,  to  such  as  they  mkj 
expect  should  relieve  them,  llie  poets  have  feigned 
some  gods,  who  favour  the  deliverance  of  such  as  suffer 
und^  a  languishing  death. 

Hunc  ego  Diti 
Sacrum  justajero,  teque  isto  corpore  solvo. 
Virgil,  Book  Uii. 

I,  by  command,  offer  to  Pluto  this. 
And  from  that  body  do  the  soul  dismiss. 

Both  the  interrupted  words  and  the  short  and  irrt* 
gular  answers  one  gets  from  them  sometimes,  by 
bawling  and  keeping  a  dutter  about  them,  or  the 
motions  whidi  seem  to  yield  some  consent  to  whatviw 
would  have  them  do,  are  no  testimony  neverthelciB 
that  they  live  an  entire  life  at  least.  So  it  happens  that 
in  the  yawning  of  sleep,  before  it  has  ftiUy  possessed 
us,  as  to  perceive,  as  in  a  dream,  what  is  done  about 
us,  and  to  follow,  the  last  things  are  said  with  a  per- 
plexed and  uneertain  bearing,  which  seem  but  to  toueh 
upon  the  borders  of  the  soul,  and  make  answers  to  the 
last  words  have  been  spoken  to  us,  which  have  more  In 
them  of  fortune  than  of  sense.  Now,  seeing  I  havie 
effectually  tried  it,  1  make  no  doubt  I  have  hitfaertb 
made  a  right  judgment.  For,  first,  being  in  a  svroon, 
I  laboured  with  both  hands  to  rip  open  the  buttons  af 
my  doublet,  (for  I  waa  vrithout  araii,)  and  yet  I  Ml 
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ion  that  ^urt  me ;  for  we  have 
that  do  not  proceed  from  our 


•  Seniianlmes  que  miont  digiti,  lerrum  que  retractaat. 
And  half  dead  fingers  grope  aboivt,  and  fecA 

To  grasp  again  the  lite  aboidoned  ited. 

So  falling  people  extend  their  arms  befbre  them  by 
a  natural  impulse,  which  prompts  them  to  offices  and 
motions,  wHbmtft  any  commiaslon  from  us. 
FalcifSeroB  roemoraitt  cvmn  abachulere  nembra, 
Ut  ticmere  In  terra  vidcatur  artubus,  id  quod 
Decidit  abscissum,  cum  mens  tamcn  atque  hominis  vis 
Mobiiitate  mail  non  quid  sentlre  dolorem. 
How  limbs  scythe-bearing  chariots  lopt  (they  tell,) 
Would  more  and  tremble  ^n  the  ground  they  fell. 
When  he  himself  from  whom  the  hmb  was  ta'ea* 
CouM  by  the  swlftMss  feel  no  kind  of  pain.* 

My  stomach  -was  so  oppressed  wkh  the  coagvtated 
blood,  that  my  httids  aioved  to  that  part,  of  tlMir  own 
voluntary  motion,  as  they  frequently  do  to  the  part 
that  itOhett,  without  being  dhrectod  by  o«r  win.  There 
lire  several  animals  and  even  man  in  Whom  one  •may 
pereeive  the  mutolat  to  stir  and  tremble  alter  they  mre 
dead.  Naw  these  paasions  which  only  touch  the  ontward 
hark  of  us,  as  a  man  may  say,  oaiaiot'be  said  to  be  ours. 
'  To  madee  them  so,  there  murt  be  a  ODncmranoe  of  the 
whole  man ;  and  the  pains  which  are  felt  by  the  hand  or 
Ibot  while  we  are  sleeping,  are  none  of  ours.  As  I 
drew  near  my  own  house,  ivheve  the  alarm  of  my  ftdl 
WIS  already  got  before  me,  and  my  family  were  come 

•  out  to  meet  me, .  with  the  hubbub  nsual  fai  such 
cases,  I  did  not  only  make  some  little  anewerto-some 
questloM  that  were  asked  me,  but  they  moreover  tell 
me  that  I  had  so  much  sense,  as  to  order  that  a  horse 
I  saw  trip  and  fidter  in  the  way,  which  is  mountainous 

'  and  uneasy,  should  be  given  to  my  wife.     This  eon- 
-  aideration  should  seem  to  proceed  from  a  soul,  that 
'  retained  Its  functions,  but  it  was  notiiing  so  with  me. 
.  1  knew  not  what  I  said  jot  did,  and  they  were  notliing 
but  idle  thoughts  in  the  clouds,  that  were  stirred  up 
by  the  senses  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  proceeded  not 
from  me.    I  knew  not,  for  all  that,  or  whence  I  came, 
or  whither  I  went,  neither  was  1  capable  to  weigh  and 
consider  what  was  said  to  me.    These  were  light  effects, 
that  the  senses  produced  of  themselves,  as  of  custom; 
what  the  soul  contributed  was  in  a  dream,  as  being 
lightly  touched,  licked  and  bedewed  by  the  soft  impres- 
sion of  the  aanses.      Notwithstanding,  my  condition 
was,  in  truth,  very  easy  and  quiet.    I  had  no  afElictionS' 
.  upon  me,  either  for  others  or  myself.    It  was  an  ex- 
treme ditxiping  and  weakness,  without  any  manner  of 
pain.    I  saw  my  own  house,  but  knew  it  not.    When 
they  bad  put  me  to  bed,  I  foimd  an  inexpressible  sweet- 
jnaa  in  that  repose ;  for  I  had  been  danmably  tugged 

•  and  higged  by  diese  poor  people  who  had  taken  the 
yains  to  carry  me  upon  their  arms  a  very  great  and 
a  very  ill  way,  and  had  in  so  doing  all  quite  tined  out 
themselves,  twice  or  thrice,  one  after  another.  They 
offered  me  several  eemedies,  but  I  would  take  none, 
certainly  believing  that  I  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
head :  and,  in  earnest,  it  had  been  a  very  happy  death, 
for  the  weakness  of  my  understanding  deprived  me  of 
the  faculty  of  (fisceming,  and  that  of  my  body  from  the 
sense  of  feeling.  I  suffered  myself  to  glide  away  so 
sweetly,  and  after  so  soft  and  easy  a  manner,  that  I 
icarce  find  any  other  action  less  troublesome  than  that 
was.  But  when  I  came  again  to  mysdf,  and  to  re-as- 
sume my  faculties, 

Ut  tandem  sensus  convaluere  mei. 
As  my  lost  senses  did  to  me  return, 
which  WIS  two  or  three  hours  after,  I  felt  myself  on  a 
sudden  involved  in  terrible  pain,  having  my  limbs 
shattered  and  ground  to  pieces  with  my  fall,  and  was 
so  exceedingly  ill  two  or  three  nights  after,  that  I 
thought  once  more  to  die  again,  but  a  more  painful 
death,  having  concluded  myaelf  as  good  as  dead  before, 
and  to  this  hour  am  sensible  of  the  bruizes  of  that 
terrible  shock.  I  will  not  here  omit,  that  the  last  thing 
.  I  could  make  them  beat  into  my  head,  was  the  memory 
of  this  accident,  and  made  it  be  over  and  over  again 
repeated  to  me  whither  I  was  going,  from  whence  I 
came,  and  at  what  time  of  the  day  this  mischance 
befell  me,  before  I  could  comprehend  it.  As  to  the 
.  manner  of  my  fall,  that  was  concealed  from  me  in 
favour  to  him  who  had  been  the  occasion,  and  other 
flim-flams  were  invented  to  palliate  the  truth.  But 
a  long  time  after,  and  the  very  next  day  that  my  me- 
oiory  began  to  return  and  to  represent  to  me  the  state 
wnerem  i  was^  at  the  instant  I  perceived  this  horse 
oondng  full  drive  upon  me  (for  I  had  seen  him  come 
thundering  at  my  heels,  and  gave  myaetf  for  gone : 
but  this  thought  had  been  so  sudden  Uiat  fear  had  no 
•kaiaure  tointroduce  Itself),  it  seemed  to  be  yke  a  flash 
of  lightnhig  that  had  pierced  through  my  soul,  and 
that  I  came  from  the  otiier  world. 

This  long  story,  of  so  Uglft  an  aeddeat,  would  ap- 
pear vain  cnougli,  were  it  not  for  the  knowledge  I  have 
fahied  by  it  for  my  own  use;  for  I  do  really  find,  that 
•to  be  aequainted  with  death,  is  no  more  but  nearly  to 
aiipioach  it.  Every  one,  as  Plfaiy  says,  is  a  good  doctor 
te  hiaoself,  provided  he  be  capable  of  discovering  hhnseif 
near  at  hand.  This  is  not  my  doctrine; 'tis  my  study; 
^mad  is  not  the  lesson  of  another,  but  wy  own,  and  yet 
tf  I  coBununieate  it,  it  au^  not  to  beill  taken.  That 
wfakh  is  of  use  tome,  may  also  pcradveatnre  be  nsefti 
4tD  another. 

tiaaslatlons  of  die  vencs,  admirable  tor  the  most  par^ 
are  by  OharlM  Gottoo. 


MftB.  SXDDOlfji.   . 

Pcmagn^from  the  L^e  qf  her  by  Mr,  Campbell^ 
(Juit  PubUehedJ* 

A  life  of  Mrs.  Siddens  by  Mr.  CampbeU  the  poet 
cannot  but  strongly  excite  the  curiealty  of  the  public. 
With  the  exception  of  one  critical  quotation,  we  have 
read  it  through,  with  an  inters  proportionate  to  the 
eminence  of  the  parties ;  and  if  we  occasionally  differ 
wfth  the  author  hi  Ms  conduskms,  and  regret  to  aee 
that  he  has  condescended  to  the  affectation  of  sayhig 
"the  SIddons"  and  "the  KamHe,"  or  forgotten  hU 
goodBstore  in  ]giting  a  conftemptuous  epiAiet  toyoong 
Betty,  who,  sfaice  he  came  to  man*8  estate,  is  tm- 
deratood  to  estimate  his  former  popiflarity  with  sin- 
gtdar  modesty  and  good  sense,  we  n»ver  forget  that  a 
man  of  genius  is  writing  to  ns,  nor  fhtt  to  recognise, 
amidst  occasional  stillhess  and  cAabuiaQon,  fhose 
toadies  of  fine  poetic  fedSng,  and  espedany  those 
felleitouB  similes,  for  f^Ucft  "Or.  Gampbeirs  critkisms 
ate  always  remaitable.  Long  and  famlHarly  hitfanate 
howe^rer  as  the  poet  was  •wMi  TKu.  fKddons,  ant  t«ady 
as  we  are  to  bcfieve  all  the  good  things  he  says  of  her 
heart,  he  has  not  succeeded  hi  dt^eating  ns  of  a  notkin 
(pvodooed  perhaps  by  our  havhig  knoam  her  only  on 
the  stage,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  hex  career), 
that  she  was  a  person  more  admirable  than  charming, 
and  not  evtn  so  perfect^  adminMean  the  alase,  as  the 
prevalence  of  an  artificial  style  of  acting  in  her  time 
induced  her  worthinDers  to  sappoBCi  She  was  doubt- 
less a  grand  and  effective  actress,  nei«r  at  a  loas,  and 
equal  to  any  demands  of  the  Wtier  parts  of  pasaion ; 
but  her  grandeur  always  appeared  to  us  rather  of  the 
queen-like  and  conventional  order,  than  Of  thb  unaf- 
fectedly heroical.  There  was,  vre  donbt  not,  ivdly  a 
loity  spirit  in  it,  but  a  spirit  not  too  lofty  to  take  stage- 
dignity  for  the  top  of  its  maifc.  Mrs.  Siddons^  it  is^ 
be  observed,  was  bom  and  bred  np  in  the  profession, 
one  of  a  itoiily  of  actors,  and  the  daughter  of  a  mother 
of  austere  manners.  Mr.  Campbdl  somewhat  quahAly 
calls  her  "the  Great  Woman  ;^  but  we  know  not  hi 
what  respect-  she  was  paitkmlarly  groat  as  to  woman- 
hood. Surdy  it  was  queen-hood,  not  womanhood,  that 
was  her  forte,*— professional  greatness,  and  not  that 
aggregation  of  gentle  and  generous  qualities,  that 
union  of  the  sexudly  charming  and  the  dutifully 
noble,  which  makes  np  the  idea  of  perfection  ia  the 
woman.  Qreat  women  belong  to  history  and  to  self- 
sacrifice,  not  to  the  mere  annals  of  a  stage,  however 
dignified.  Godivm  gives  us  the  idea  a  great  woman. 
So  does  Edward  the  First's  Queen,  who  sudced  the 
poison  out  of  his  arm.  So  does  Abdard's  Eloise, 
loving  with  an  her  sex's  fondness  as  long  as  she  could, 
and  able  for  another's  sake,  to  renounce  the  pleasures 
of  love  for  the  worship  of  the  sentiment,  and  for  the 
cnltivaUon  of  literature  and  exalted  thoughts.  We. 
can  suppose  Pasta,  with  her  fine  simple  manner  and 
genfad  person,  the  representative  of  a  great  woman. 
The  greatness  is  relative  to  the  womanhood.  It 
only  partakes  that  of  the  man,  inasmuch  as  it  car- 
ries to  Its  height  what  is  gentie  «id  enduringin  both 
sexes.  The  moment  we  recognize  any  tiling  of  what 
is  understood  by  the  word  moiouline  in  a  woman,  (not 
in  the  circumstances  into  whidi  she  is  thrown,  but  in 
herself  or  wspeet)  her  greatness,  in  point  of  woman- 
hood, is  impaired.  She  shotdd  hereafter,  as  Macbeth 
says, "  bring  forth  men-children  only."  Mrs.  Siddons's 
extraordinary  theory  about  Lady  Macbeth  (that  she  was 
«  fia^  little  bdng,  very  feminine  to  look  at)  we  take 
to  have  been  an  instinct  to  this  effect,  repellent  of  the 
assodation  of  ideas  which  people  would  form  betwixt 
her  and  her  pctBonation  of  the  dnuioter* 

lifrs.  Siddons's  refinement  was  not  on  a  par  with  her 
loftiness.  We  remember  in  the  famous  sleeping-scene 
in  Macbeth,  when  she  washed  her  hand  and  oouki  not 
get  tiie  blood  off,  she  made  "  a  face"  in  passing  tiiem 
under  her  nose,  as  if  she  i>erceived  afeniscent.  We 
venture  to  think  that  she  should  have  shuddered  and 
looked  in  de^Mdr,  as  reoogniaing  the  itam  our  her  eoul. 

But  doubtless  she  was  an  extraordinary  actress  and 
an  estimsble  woman.  Mr.  Campbell  has  enlted  her 
in  our  opinion  in  the  latter  respect,  and  will  put  an 
end  to  some  foolish  and  insidious  mistakes  circulated 
by  her  enemies,  if  any  such  persons  remain.  We  ai« 
f^  also  to  see  the  character  of  her  husband  set  right ; 
who  with  that  readiness  to  think  in,  so  flhistrative  of 
the  secret  characters  of  those  who  indulge  in  it,  was 
*   Two  TolB.  tfo.  Bfloghaai  Wiltoa. 


represented  as  living  apart  from  his  wife  (when  he  £a 
so)  for  any  other  reason  than  the  true  one;  which 
turns  out  ta  have  been  «  mere  matter  of  naocssity  to 
both  parties,-^to  himself,  because  of  a  riicumatlsm  wKh 
which  he  was  afflicted,  and  which  forced  him  to  live  at 
B^h  for  the;.beneAt  of  the  waters,  while  Mrs.  SiddoM. 
for  obvious  reasons,  was  obliged  to  remain  In  tovn 
They  saw  eadi  other  when  tiiey  could,  and  were  affeetio* 
nate  and  content.  Would  k  have  been  better  fliat  they 
should  hsffo  been  more  sick  and  leas  ln4)py?  We  quote 
with  pleasure  bdow  some  verses  addressed  by  Mr. 
Shldons  to  his  wife,  at  the  very  period  of  his  going  to 
sojourn  at  Bath ;  an  evidence  of  the  real  state  of  the 
caaa,  which  Mr.  CampbeU  justly  adduces  as  thiawiag 
ridicule  on  the  false  repoits  of  it.  We  thhdc  he  ndght 
have  added  a  good  word  in  fkvour  of  the  verses  them- 
,  selves,  which  are  very  agreeable,  ^sperially  the  last 
stanza;  and  we  are  surpiisedtiiat  he  could  find  nothing 
better  to  say  for  the  verses  by  Bfts.  Siddons,  than  to 
give  them  a  spedmer  of  her  "  moderate  talent  for  ▼ff- 
sification."  We  think  them  highly  creditable  to  bar, 
and  even  affecting.  There  is  more  "  womanhood"  in 
'the  hurt  stansa,  than  In  the  greatness  of  her  adllng. 

But  we  are  keeping  the  reader  firom  the  book.  We 
must  add,  that  Mrs.  Siddons  appesrs  to  have  been  a 
good  letter-wriler,  of  a  certain  etess ;  and  to  taere 
studied  composition  more  than  is  common  in  her  pro- 
fession, or  than  any  body  supposed. 

Mrt.  Siddotufe  RecoUectums  of  Dr.  Johmeon. 

"  I  do  not  exactly  remember  the  time  that  I  was 
favoured  with  an  invitation  from  Dr.  Johnson,  bat  I 
thinkit  was  during  the  first  year  of  my  cdebrity.  The 
Doctor  was  then  a  wretchod  invalid,  and  had  requested 
my  friend  Mr.  Windham  to  persnade  me  to  favour  hhn 
by  drinkbig  tea  with  him  hi  Bolt  Coort. 

The  IXx^r  spoke  highly  of  Qarriok^  vavkMis  powers 
ofacthig.  When  Mr.  Whidham  and  myself  were  dis- 
cussing some  point  respecting  Garrick,  he  said,  'Madam, 
do  not  trouble  yourself  to  convince  Wfaidham,  ho  is 
the  very  bull-dog  of  argument,  and  wfll  not  loose  his 
hold.'  .  Dr.  Johnson's  favourite  female  character  in 
Shakspear,  was  Catherine  hi  "  Henry  VIII."  He  was 
most  desirous  of  aedng  me  in  that  pky,  but  said, '  I  im 
too  deaf  and  too  b&id  to  see  or  hear  at  a  greater  Ife- 
tanoe  than  the  stage-box,  and  have  little  taale  for 
making  myself  a  public  gaae  in  so  ihstfaiguished  a  situ* 
ation.*  I  asswed  him  that  nothing  woUM  gratify  me 
so  much  as  to  have  him  for  an  auditor,  and  that  I  could 
procure  fbr  him  an  easy  chair  at  the  sts^e-door,  where 
he  could  both  see  and  hear,  and  be  perfiNctly«onoealtd. 
He  appeared  greatiy  pleased  with  this  arrangement,  but 
nnhappily  for  me,  did  not  live  to  fulfil  our  mutual 
wishes.  Some  weeks  before  he  tied,  I  made  him  some 
morning  visits.  He  was  extremdy,  though  fomaUy, 
polite ;  always  iq>oh>gised  for  being  nnaUe  to  attend 
me  to  my  carriage,  conducts  me  to  the  head  of  ffae 
stairs,  kissed  my  hand,  and  bowing,  said,  'Den  Kadsm, 
I  am  yovr  most  humble  servant  ;*  and  these  words 
were-alwqrs  repeated  without  the  muSLalt  variatioB.'" 

RttervaHoH  of  ScoUidi  PfwiM* 

How  much  more  pleasantly  (says  Mr.  CampbeU,) 
people  ten  their  history  in  sodal  converse  tiian  in  for- 
mal writing.  I  remember  Mrs.  Siddons  describing  to 
me  the  same  scene  of  her  probation  upon  the  Edin- 
burgh boards  with  no  smaU  humour.  The  grave  atten- 
tion of  my  Scottish  countrymen,  and  their  canny  re- 
servation of  praise  tin  they  were  sure  she  deserved  it, 
she  said,  had  wen  nigh  worn  out  her  patience.  She 
had  been  used  to  spedc  to  animated  day,  but  she  now 
felt  as  if  she  had  been  speaking  to  stones.  Succei^va 
flashes  of  her  elocution  that  had  always  been  vnre  to 
electrify  the  South,  fdl  in  vain  on  those  Northern 
flints.  At  last,  as  I  weU  remember,  she  told  me  she 
coiled  up  her  powers  to  the  most  emphatic  possiNe  ut- 
terance of  one  passage,  having  previously  vowed  in  her 
heart,  that,  if  this  could  not  touch  the  Scotch,  she 
would  never  again  cross  the  Tweed.  When  it  was 
finished,  she  paused,  and  looked  to  the  audience.  Tbe 
deep  sQence  was  broken  only  by  a  single  voice,  ex- 
daiming,  "  That,i  no  6ad."  This  ludicrous  par&imonT 
of  praise  convulsed  the  Edinburgh  audience  with  laugh- 
ter. But  the  laugh  was  followed  by  such  thunders  of 
applause,  tiiat,  airddst  her  stunned  and  nervous  agita- 
tion, she  was -not  without  fears  of  the  gatteries  comJnip 
down. 

VXBSKS  BT  MR.  ^OOONS   ON  HIS  WHS's  CqTTA«l 
AT   WBSTBOUBNX. 

Would  you  I'd  Westboum  Farm  describe^ 

I'd  do  it  then,  and  free  from  gaU, 
For  sure  it  would  be  sin  to  gibe  . 

A  thing  so  pretty  and  so  smaU^ 
The  poplar-walk,  if  you  have  strength. 

Win  take  a  minute's  time  to  step  it ; ; 
Nay,  certes,  'tis  of  such  a  length, 

"TwDuM  almost  tire  a  frog  to  leap  R. 
But  when  the  pleasure  groxind  is  seen. 

Then  what  a  burst  comes  on  the  view; 
Its  level  walk,  its  shaven  green, 

fbrwhich  a  nzor's  stroke  wouM  do. 
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Now  pray  be  cMitioiM  when  you  enter* 

And  curb  your  strides  from  much.  expaoAipn ; 
Three  paces  take  you  to  the  centre, 

Ihret  more,  you're  close  agahist  the  manaum. 
Hi*  jBaaskm,  cottage^  house,  or  but, 

CalFt  what  you  wiU,  has  room  within 
To  lodige  ^he  kmg  of  Lilliput, 

But  not  his  court,  nor  yet  his  ueen. 
The  kitchen-garden,  true  to  keepmg, 

Has  length,  and  breadth,  and  width  so  plenty, 
•  A  tnail,  if  lairiy  set  a  creeping. 

Could  scarce  go  round  while  you  told  twenty. 
'Perhapa  you'll  cry  on  hearing  this, 

"What !  everything  so  very  small  t 
No,  she  that  nuMie  it  what  it  is, 

Hm  greatness,  that  makes  up  for  all 

LINES    BT   MRS.  SIDBONtf. 

Say,  what's  the  brightest  wreath  of  fkme, 

But  canker'd  buds,  that  opening  doae ; 
Ahl  what  the  world's  most  pleasing  dream. 

But  broken  fragments  of  vepose? 
Lead  me  where  peace  with  steady  hana 

The  mingled  cup  of  hfe  shall  hokU 
Where  Time  shall  smoothly  pour  his  sand. 

And  Wisdom  turn  that  sand  to  gold. 
Then  h^ily  at  rdigion's  shrine 

This  weary  heart  its  load  shall  lay» 
Each  wish  my  fatal  love  resign. 

And  passion  melt  in  tears  away. 

Stage  HakU, — GramUotitp  cf  Manner. 

"  From  intense  devotion  to  her  profession,  Mrs. 
Slddons  derived  a  peculiarity  of  manner,  of  which  I 
have  the  fulleat  belief  she  was  not  in  the  least  con- 
adous,  unless  reminded  of  it ;  I  mean  the  habit  of  at- 
taching dramatic  tones  and  emphasis  to  common-place 
colloquial  subjects.  She  went,  for  instance,  one  day, 
into  a  shop  at  Bath,  and  alter  bargaining  for  some 
calico,  and  hearing  the  mercer  pour  forth  an  hundred 
cnrnmendatjons  of  the  cloth,  she  put  the  question  to 
him,  "  BvitDiUitwaskf**  in  a  manner  so  electrifying  as 
to  make  the  poor  shopman  start  back  fh>m  his  counter. 
I  once  told  her  this  anecdote  about  herself,  and  she 
knghed  at  it  heartily,  saying,  "^  Witnen  truth,  I  never 
meant  to  be  tragical."  This  singularity  made  her  man- 
ner susceptible  of  caricature.  I  know  not  what  others 
felt,  but  I  own  that  I  k>ved  her  all  the  better  for  this 
Bncooadous  solemnity  of  manner ;  for,  independently  ^ 
of  its  being  blended  with  habitual  kindness  to  her 
fidends»  and  giving,  odd  as  it  may  beem,  a  zest  to  the  • 
humour  of  her  funiliar  conversation,  it  always  struck 
me  as  a  token  of  her  simplicity.  In  point  of  fiMt,  a 
manner  in  itself  artificial,  sorung  out  of  the  naiveU  of 
her  character." 

We  need  not  bear  testimony  to  the  observation  of 
nature,  in  which  this  last  remark  of  the  biographer  is 
founded.  And  we  have  no  doubt,  there  is  truth  in  the^ 
application  of  it  to  his  heroine.  But  nature  and  art 
were  so  mixed  up  in  her  by  the  drcumstances  of  her 
early  life,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  one 
or  the  other  was  more  essentiaUy  her  own.  Perht^M, 
after  all,  the  best  and  nuMt  eztraoidinary  thing  to  be. 
said  of  her,  is  that  she  left  the  impression  she  has  upon 
the  mind  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  tike  Mr. 
CaapbeU. 


OftXOKBT  AND  A  FBTB  ORAM! 

BT   MR.  MYRBN. 

Wk  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers 
the  following  brief,  but  genuine  record,  of  an  entertain- 
ment after  a  cricket-match,  with  which  we  have  been 
fatwirtd  by  otir  old,  or  rather  ever-young  friend,  Mr.' 
Nyren,  the  "  Cricketer's  Tutor.'*  He  caUs  it  a  "  rough 
sketch,"  and  modestly  hmts  that  we  may  re-cast  it. 
We  should  as  soon  think  of  altering  his  cricket-bat. 
There  is  a  right  handling  in  it,  and  relishing  hits. 
We  need  not  point  out  to  the  reader  the  regard  which 
our  veteran  cricketer  iiaturaUy  retains  for  the  hUlies; 
nor  his  pleasant  vindication  of  himself  from  the  charge 
of  bsing'^  seventy.-**  As  to  the  dose  of  his  fourth  pa- 
lagnfii,  where  he  speaks  of  the  descending  of  the 
dews.  Bums  hiaMclf  might  have  vrritten  it.  The  mix- 
ture of  warmth  and  coolness  was  never  more  happily 
touched;  nor  the  fair  pktore  .better  intimated,  onder 
tiie  darkenhig  contrast  of  the  twili^.  This  is  the  way. 
that  cricketers  write,— O  ye  describers  who  grow 
sickly  in  doors  I  They  feel  substance  and  spirit  at  once, 
the  body  of  beauty,  and  the  breath  of  heaven. 

7b  the  BdUor  qf  the  London  Journal, 

Bromley,  Mkkilesex,  June  26. 
Mt  Dkab  Sir, 
The  wise  men  of  Hie  East  hivited  me  to  stand  urn- 
pire  at  a  Cricket-match, — the  married  men  against 
the  bachelors.  The  day  was  highly  interesting,  and  I 
cannot  forbear  giving  you  a  short  account  of  it.  If  you 
can  take  any  thhig  from  the  descriptk)n  I  give  you  for 
your  paper^  da  it  in  anyway  you  like;  this  will  be  only 


a  rough  sketch.  I  call  these  gentlemen  "the  wise 
men  of  the  East,"  'as  they  will  not  suffer  their  names 
in  print,  and  tiiey  live  at  the  East-end  of  London. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  place  of  our  destination,  I 
was  both  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  beautiful  scene 
which  lay  bcnre  me.  Several  elegant  tents,  gracefully 
decked  out  witii  flags  and  festoons  of  flowers,  had 
been  fitted  up  for  the  convenience  of  the  ladies;  and 
many  of  these,  very  many,  were  elegant  asd  beantiiul 
women.    I  am  not  sevei^ ;  and 

'  *'tlie  power  of  beauty  I  remember  yet.** 

(T  am  onty  siitty-eightl)  Seats  were  placed  beneath 
the  wiite  spreading  oeimr  ao  as  to  fona  groopa  in  the 
shade.  Beyond  these,  were  tocsefts  for  ladies  who 
love  archery ^  the  cricket-ground  in  front. 

The  carriages  poured  in  rapidly,  and  each  party  as 
they  eaUred  the  greund,  was  received  vrith  loud  cheeis 
by  such  of  their  friends  as  had  arrived  b^fof e  them.. 
At  this  time  a  band  of  music  entered  the  ground,  and 
I  could  perceive  the  ladies  feathers  gracefully  waving, 
to  the  music,  and  quite  ready  for  dancing.  However, 
the  hand  gave  us  that  fine  old  tone.  The  remet  hetf  of 
oMBngkmi. 

We  entered  a  large  booth,-  which  accommodated  all 
our  party,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  sal  down  to  the 
d6jeiln6.  Our  chairman  was  Young,  but  old  in  ex- 
perience. Many  excellent  speeches  were  nuuie ;  and 
ever  and  anon,  the  whole  place  rang  with  applause. 
After  this  the  dancing  commenced,  quadrilles,  gallopade, 
&c.  &c.  It  was,  without  exception,  the  most  splendid 
sight  that  I  ever  witnessed,  and  reminded  one  fkr  more 
of  the  descriptions  we  read  of  f ahry-land,  than  of  any' 
scene  in  real  fife.  The  dancing  was  kept  up  vrith  great 
spirit,  tin  the  dew  of  heaven  softly  descended  on  the 
bosoms  of  our  fair  countrywomen. 

Not  a  aingle  unfortunate  occurrence  happened  to 
(konp  the  pleasure  of  this  delightful  party.  Had  you 
been  vrith  us,  you  wouki  have  sung  **  Oh,  the  pleasures 
of  the  plains,"  &c.  &c.  How  is  it,  that  we  have  so  few 
of  these  parties?  Can  any  party  in  a  house  compare 
with  itr    God  bless  you  and  youn, 

JOHN  NYREN. 

P.S.  The  cridnt  matdi  wtas  vrell  cootetteda  the 
Bachelors  winning  by  three  runs  only. 

*«*  The  mankd  men  might  be  CQ«teiitto  endure  so 
honourable  a  defeat,  especially  if  Ihdr  wives  were  among 
these  kdies,  ready  at  hand  to  take  pity  on  them. 
Bachelors  must  have  some  advantages,  to  make  them- 
selves amends.  The  line  of  verse  from  Pryden  is 
quoted  vrith  singular  appositeness,  the  poet,  when^he 
vnx>te  it,  having  been  just  of  the  same  age  with  the 
cricketer ;  that  is  to  say,  hi  number  of  years.  The 
quality  of  them  ne  would  have  been  but  too  happy  to 
exchange  for  those  of  the  man  of  action. 

But  these  parties  out  doors—"  Can  any  parties  in  a 
house  compare  with  them?**  says  Mr.  Nyren.  None, 
say  we ; — unless  it  be  a  bridal  party,  made  out  of  the 
same  kind  of  people ;  and  even  then,  the  rooms  would 
be  better  if  they  could  be  had  out  in  the  fields  and 
woods, — ^Nature's  own  apartments,— such  as  we  see  in 
Chaucer's  "  nower  and  the  Leaf,"  or  in  the  pictures  of 
Boccacio  and  Stothard.  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to 
say  fbr  Eoi^and,  with  her  beautiftil  ooutitry»  that  we 
have  not  even  a  word  to  express  an  entertainment 
amidst  scenery  out  of  doors,  but  must  recur  for  one  to 
the  French, — F6te  Champfitre ;  that  is  to  say,  a  festival 
in  the  fields,  or  the  country, — a  rural  entertainm^t. 
"Rural  Entertainmcnf*  would  sound  affleeted  in 
English ! — But  ire  shall  grow  wiser  as  real  **  knowledge 
of  the  worUr*  extends,  and  when  it  is  no  longer  confined 
to  the  signification  of  above  a  nine-hundredth  million 
part  of  it. 

"The  world!"— The  aaan  of  fashion  means  St. 
James's  by  it ;  the  mere  man  of  trade  means  the  Ex- 
change, and  a  good  prudent  mistrust.  But  cricketers, 
and  men  of  sense  and  imagination,  who  use  all  the  eyes 
and  fisculties  God  has  given  them,  mean  his  beautiful 
planet,  gorgeous  with  sunset,  lovely  with  green  fields, 
magnificentwxtfa  mountains, — a  great  rollmg  energy,  full 
ot  iieaith,Jove,  and  hope,  and  fortttuda.  and  endeavour. 
Compare  this  world  with  the  others,— no  better  than  m 
billiard  ball,  or  a  musty  plum. 


■w. 


THB    MBBmfa  OF   JACOB  AMD    J08BPH. 

When  Israel's  car  on  Egypt's  plain. 

Drew  up  before  the  cloud  of  sand- 
l%at  eddied  round  the  rapid  train 

Of  Joseph,  close  at  hanid ; 
And  when  the  Venerable  stept, 

Down  to  the  earth — and  at  his  feet. 
The  Great,  the  Found,  the  Ii\iured,  wept. 

And  hundreds  saw  them  meet; 

And  when  the  guilty  vrith  that  throng, 
Wone  than  the  meanest,  bow'd  by  fears. 

And  hard  in  thought  of  their  old  wrong. 
Stood  tcaiteaa  mid  all  team; 


Then  thro'  the  Patriarch's  mind  was  showered 
His  long  long  path  of  sorrow  trod* 

The  sense  of  w^dmess  overpowered. 
The  wondrous  ways  of  God ! 

Rachel  gone  down  to  dust  fortom^- 
Rachel,  in  youth  and  beauty  beaming — 

The  dreams,  the  dreams !  received  with  scorn. 
The  pageant  round  him  streamins; ; 

The  coat,  sole  vestige  of  his  son ; 

The  stains,  and  he  had  kiss'd  them  dim; 
The  web  of  falsehood  round  him  spun. 

And  Joseph  holding  him  1 

And  prophecy,  long  almost  held 
A  nursery  tale,  and  faith  half  fled. 

From  their  deep  night  of  doubt  dispeU'd, 
Awakening  ffoin  the  dead ! 

"  Now  might  I  die !"  the  Patriarch  prays, 
As  all  the  seer  resumes  ics  reign ; 

"  For  I  have  lived  on  thee  to  gaze — 
Have  touch'd  my  son  again  !'* 


TABIiB-TAItK. 

Frabricius  SerheUone,  a  disgrace  to  the  military  pro- 
fession, was  patronized  and  employed  againat  the  Pro- 
testants of  Avignon  and  Orange,  by  Pope  Pius  the 
Fourth,  and  that  unfeeling  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth. 
This  infamous  Satellite  of  the  Vatican  blots  the  pre- 
sent page  only  for  the  purpose  of  recording  an  execm- 
ble  refinement  of  cruelty,  united  with  religious  rancour, 
worthy  the  monster  who  employed  him,  and  highly 
gratifying  to  his  own  brutality  of  manners  and  thirst  Ibr 
blood.  Having,  as  he  imagined,  exhausted  his  invention 
in  search  of  new  modes  of  torture,  by  suspending  in 
chimnies,  impaling,  and  roasting  by  slow  fires  the  un- 
fortunate wretches  who  fell  into  his  hands,  and  by 
other  means  too  shocking  and  too  indecent  to  recite,  at 
the  instigation  of  Satan  or  his  prime  ministers,  at  St. 
Peter's  and  Vienna,  he  procured  a  number  of  Geneva 
bibles,  and  folding  the  leaves  into  long  and  narrow  slips, 
he  larded  with  them  the  bodies  and  Umbs  of  his  miser- 
able victims,  previous  to  his  committing  theni  to  the 
flames.  Adding  insult  to  ii\iury,  he  told  them,  in  thf  * 
agonies  of  death,  "  That  he  knew  it  was  an  edkioii  of. 
the  bible  they  were  attached  to,  and  he  was  determmed 
they  should  have  enough  of  it."  Such  have  been  the 
enormities  of  those  who  frmded  they  were  doing  God 
serrice,  and  fulfilling  their  duty,  under  a  gospel  which 
preaches  love  and  good  will  towards  men. — Lounger's 
Common-Place  Booh, 

A  Qerman  Apologue. — ^An  archbishop  and  his  nephew 
were  taking  an  evening's  walk  together,  when  tMy 
fdl  into  a  dkpute  about  the  spots  in  the  moon.  "I 
see  a  shepherdess  sitting  under  a  tree  very  dearly,^' 
said  the  young  man.  "  I  can  dtetinguish  the  tower  of 
a  cathedral  church,"  said  the  uncle. 

AJfectmgand  Bleeaed  Epitmph.'-^ln  the  caAedral  at 
Vienne  in  France,  a  venerable  Gothic  structure,  on  the 
united  tomb  of  two  friends,  are  inscribed  the  vrordi 

Mens  vva,  cims  uicus. 
One  mind,  one  dust. 


TO  OOKRBSPOMDBlfTB* 

" Errors  of  Education"  and  the  letter  ot  a  "Happy 
Mother"  on  the  question  of  Flogging  at  Public  SdM)ols» 
do  credit  to  the  feelings  of  the  respective  vrriters ;  but 
the  subjects  are  not  handled  in  a  way  to  suit  the  plaa 
of  our  Journal. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  fh>ra  Un  Iactxitb  qur  A 
SoiF ;  though  we  fear  we  cannot  vary  our  plan  so  as  to 
meet  his  wishes. 

RusTicuB  and  a  Part  or  the  Makt  shall  have  duo 
attention. 

Our  friend  Homo  may  make  himself  easy,  we  think«! 
upon  the  subject'  of  his  letter,  considering  he  did  his 
duty  so  long  and  strenuously.  He  set  a  good  example 
in  one  respect ;  he  may  now  fairly  set  it  in  another. 
If  all  men  were  to  do  as  much,  the  world  would  soon  be 
in  excellent  condition. 

We  have  not  time  to  go  Into  the  subject  mentioned' 
by  Tau,  ourselves ;  but  we  shall  be  ready,  ss  we  ever 
have  been,  to  do  it  any  aervice  by  the  way,  and  to  in« 
sert  any  information  upon  it  communicated  by  others. 

EcRiToa's  opinion  of  verse-making  as  a  pastime, 
send  a  resource  agahist  less  innocent  supports,  is  eioel** 
lent;  but  he  must  cultivate  his  ear  more,  in  order  to 
do  justice  to  his  feelings. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  F.  L.  a  year  hence. 

Bbppo*8  Table-talk  wiU  appear.  His  "Romance  of 
Real  Life,*'  besides  not  being  authenticated,  is  hardly 
striking  enough  in  the  circumstances,  for  our  series. 
An  action  may  be  very  noble,  and  unusual  too,  and  yet 
not  be  sufficiently  unusual,  or  invested  with  interest^ 
to  fiimish  out  a  narrative. 

We  should  have  sooner  noticed  the  communicationa 
of  J.  O.  U. ;  but  had  been  doubting  whether  his  paper, 
however  interesting  to  scholars,  would  have  been 
popular  and  explanatory  enough  for  the  graeral  reader. 
We  have  come  to  the  conclusk)n  however,  that  hia 
subject  is  one  which  any  intelligent  mind  will  be  glad 
to  make  the  most  of  by  the  help  of  its  own  light,  if  It* 
possess  noother;  and  accordingly  It  shall  appear  next, 
yyeek. 

An  AssoMAunc  Romakcb  the  iirtt  eppoftunlTy;. 
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Published  under  the  Superintendence  cf  the  Society  fir  the 
D^jfusion  qf  Utrful  Knowledge, 


THE   UBRARY   OP    ENTERTAINING    KNOW- 
LEDGE, 

Tbii  day  !•  publUhtd, 

THE      HISTORY      OF    BRITISH      COSTUME, 
lUuitrated  with  nnmcroat  £ngr«vin|s  on  wood,containlBg 
^aru    •  •aA  47. 

The  foUowing  ▼olnmet  of  thli  terles  have  now  been  iMoed, 
and  may  be  bad  either  ia  parU,  seweil.  prlee  St.  each,  or  in 
Volaroc*  boand  in  cloth,  4fl.  Od.  each.  They  are  all  illustrated 
with  engravings  on  wood  or  on  steel.  The  following  Is  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  series:— 
Vol.  of  the  Indttding 
Serlcf*  .       Parte  ^**JT?-.  , 

1  1  and    3  Menageries,  Vol.  I. 

S  S    „     5  Vegetable  Sabstances, Vol.  K 

3  6    f>     7  Insect  Architectore. 

4  4    ft     8  Parseit  of  Knowledge,  Voi.  I. 

5  9    M    10  Xew  Zealanders. 

S  11    „    It  Insect  Transformations 

t  IS    „    M  Menageries,  Vol  II. 

8  14    •»    15  PursuitofKnowledKe,Vol.  II. 

9  1«    „    17  Archltectare  of  Birds. 

10  18    w    19  ParU,  Vol.  I. 

11  SO    „    SI  HUtorieal  Parallels.  VoU  I. 
18             SS    „    S4  Insect  Miscellanies. 

11  S5    »    2O  Pompeii,  Vol.  II. 

14  tr    ,•    S8  Paris,  Vol.  II. 

15  SO    ..    SO  Vegetable  SebsUnces,  Vol.  II. 

16  31    „    St  Crfminal  Trials,  Vol.  I. 

IT  S3    .,    34  British  Mosenm — Egyptian  An- 

tlqoities,  VoL  I. 

18  35    „    3S  Pompeii,  Vol.  II. 

10  ST    „    Si  Habits  of  Birds. 

SO  39    ,,    40  British  Maseam.— Elgin  Marbles, 

Vol.  I. 

91  41    m    4t  Vegetable  SabsUnces,  Vol.  III. 

St  4S    „    44  British  Moseum.— Elgin  Marbles, 

.     Vol.IL 

S3  45  Faculties  of  Birds,  Part  I. 

94  4d    „    47  History  of  British  Costume. 

London:— Caaalii  Kkiobt,  22,  Lodgate  Street. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 


This  day  Is  published, 

npHE  NEW  BRITISH  PROVINCE  OP  SOUTH 
A  AUSmALIA;  or  A  Description  of  the  Country.  Illns- 
trated  by  C  harU  and  Views,  and  an  Account  of  the  Princi. 
pies.  Objects,  Plan,  and  Prospects  of  the  NEW  COLONY.  In 
«  amall  pocket  Tolnm«,  bound  in  doth,  price  Ss.6d. 

London :— Charles  Knight,  SS,  Ludgate  Street. 


.     Jnst  PnblUhed,  Part  4  of 
THE    MUSICAL    LIBRARY. 

nif  work  appears  in  numbers  erery  Saturday,  Price  Fonr* 
pence ;  and  in  monthly  parts,  containing  S6  pi^s  of  inusic^ 
•twcd  In  a  wrapper,  price  Is.  6d. 

The  principle  whldi  haa  been  so  eztensirely  applied  In  Liter- 
•tore  and  tne  Graphic  Art,  of  producing  works  at  the  lowest 
poaaible  point  of  cneapneaa  wltnoot  any  abandonment  of  the 
qualities  by  which  the  popnlar  knowledge  and  taste  may  be  ad. 
^Anccd,  haa  yet  •  wide  lirid  fbr  its  employment  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Music  This  most  delightAil  of  the  arts  was  never  so 
Kierally  cultiTated  in  this  country  as  at  the  present  moment, 
e  nanoforte,  eapedally  contribotea  to  the  recreation  and  en- 
joyment of  thousands  of  families  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, and  in  our  colonial  possessions.  And  yet  the  publications 
by  which  this  taste  ought  10  be  kept  up  and  ImproTed,  are  sold 
at  a  price  which,  in  many  cases,  amounts  to  a  prohibition. 

The  deaign  of  the  *  Musical  Library'  la  to  afford  the  aam* 
•drantage  to  amateurs  in  muaic  that  tne  lorers  of  literature  are 
deriving  Arom  the  cheap  publications  for  the  advancement  of 
real  knowledge  that  are  now  distributed  through  every  part  of 
the  Empire,  mod  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  persons  of  every 
condition.  It  is  proposed  to  publish  a  Collection  of  Music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumential,  by  the  beat  masters,  andent  and 
modem  :  the  ancient  in  a  state  adapted  to  the  Improved  condi- 
tion of  our  musical  instruments)  and  the  modem  the  beat,  and 
only  the  best,  that  the  continent  of  Europe  and  our  own  coun- 
try  can  supply.  We  shall  rerive  and  put  Into  an  inritinv  form 
the  compositions  of  the  older  classical  masters,  now  only  known 
to  a  few  connoisseurs,  keeping  In  mind  the  saying  of  a  ^mooa 
French  mocUsfe, — '  nothing  is  so  new  as  that  which  is  forgotten.' 
At  the  same  lime.  It  will  be  oar  farther  object  to  naturalise  the 
confessedly  good  productions  of  the  newest  foreign  composers, 
especially  of  the  German  masters,  by  the  repablication,  some- 
times with  Enclish  words,  of  their  best  vocal  eomposliions ;  and 
also  by  publishing  movements,  or  extracts,  complete  in  them- 
selves, from  such  of  their  instramental  works  as  are  of  a  length 
oosnited  to  the  *  Muklcal  Library.'  It  is  also  oar  design,  occa- 
aionally,to  engage  composers  of  the  Arsi  eminence  to  sopply  us 
with  ii«!W  compositions;  and  we  shall  never  neglect  sn  oppor- 
tninty  of  living  currency  to  snch  productions  of  realgenlns  as 
^ay  be  offered  to  us  by  those  who  hav**  no  meaiiS  of  accaring 
•mensive  circalatloa  to  ihem,  and  who  might  be  deterred  from 
publishing  them  on  their  own  account.  We  thus  hope  to  spread 
widely  a  taste  for  what  is  excellent  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  art,  and  render  the  best  compositions  available  to  the  por. 
poses  of  private  society.  In  the  execution  of  our  plan  we  shall 
■leadily  keep  In  view  the  great  principle,  that  excellence  and 
cheapness  are  not  incompatible.  '  The  bent  of  civilization  Is  to 
make  ^ood  things  cheap} 

In  the  prosecniion  of  these  objects,  which  we  may  not  unjustly 
consldtfr  likely  to  advance  onr  national  enjoy raenta,  a  weekly 
Knmber  containing  eight  music-folio  pages  is  devoted  either  ta 
Vocal  or  Inttruniental  Music,  so  that  these  two  classes  of  com- 
positiona  may  be  icparAlely  bound.  It  woniil  involve  great  prac- 
tical riifflculties  to  attempt  to  make  every  Number  complete  in 
Itself;  but  as  the  Intervals  of  publlcatioH  b«tween  each  Number 
are  very  short,  little  inconveniences  will  be  experienced.  Each 
fart,  however,  will  be  complcfe  In  itself,  except  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances. 

Also,  price  M.,  sewed  In  a  wrapper,  to  be  continued  monthly, 
SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  MUSICAL  LIBRARY, 

No.  4. 
This  Supplementafy  Work  may  be  parchstcd  independently 
•f  the  Musical  Library,  which  will  be  complete  in  iUelf;  bnt 
.St  will  form  a  valnable  addition  to  that  publication.  It  consists 
•f  twelve  folio  pafcs  of  letter. press,  comprising  musical  news, 
oreign  and  domestic ;  Reviews  of  important  new  moslcal  pab. 
llcations:  with  memoirs -of  the  Lives,  and  remarks  upon  the 
works,  of  eminent  Composers,  and  especially  of  the  authors 
trhoft  prodoctioM  are  pnbUslied  la-  the  '  Muakal  Library** ' 


ABBEY    MUSICAL    FESTIVAL. 

A  COMPLETE  ACCOUNT  of  the  late  Festival, 
with  the  names  of  the  Performers  properiy  claaaed,  together 
with  a  critical  reriew  of  all  the  Performances,  will  appear  In  the 
Sunplemeni  to  the  Uueieal  Librarw,  on  the  let  of  August  next, 
price  6d.  This  will  complete  the  Hlatory  of  Mualcal  FMIvals  In 
Great  Britain,  fh>m  the  first,  at  the  commencement  of  the  laat 
century,  to  that  Just  celebrated  { the  whole  of  which  will  be  found 
comprised  In  the  Four  Numbera  of  the  work  already  published, 
•nd  that  BOW  preparlnf. 

.    Joat  Pnbliihed,  price  Si.  Sd.,  bonnd  la  cloth. 

RESEARCHES  IN  THEORETICAL  GEOLOGY. 

By  H.  T.  Bi  LA  Bmbs,  F.  R.  8.,  V.  P.  O.8.,  Spc 

With  Illustrated  engravings. 

London:— Charles  Knight,  St,  Ludgate  Street. 


ROYAL  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL.— 
Nos.  I.  and  2  of  a  new  volume  of  the  MIRROR  contain  • 
Concise  Description  of  these  memorable  Performances  with 
Tmo  Large  Engrmoingt— The  Ochestra  and  Royal  Box. 
'*  T^  oldeat,  and  probably  the  beat,  of  onr  dieap  compatriot! 
I  very  pleaaing,  entertaining,  and  IntdUgcnt  nlaoeUany.— 
Literarp  Oaxette. 


MB.    TATE'S    NEW    ARITHMETICAL    WORKS. 
7%t§  4e0,  ht  one  eof.  I2nio.  neatlg  bound,  price  Sa. 

A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC,  containing  a  new  and  improved  epiann* 
tlon  of  the  Theory  of  the  8cience,wlth  an  extenalve  applloauon  of 
Ita  prindpala  to  the  varkraa  branchea  of  Commerce,  aceordinf 
to  the  exiating  prsctlcea  of  r  "*     '"* *"  ' 


Ibrmlnf 


'  trade,  and  numeroua  rolca  for  per« 


— «  very  pleaaing,  entertaining,  and  IntdUgcnt 
'iterarp  Oaxette. 

Eadi  Volume  la  complete  in  Itadf,  and  may  bt  pofchaaed 
■tparately ;  Twenty-two  Vohunca,  40S,  In  boarda,  or  neatly 
half  bound,  ^67, 14s. 

J.  Llmbird,  143,  Strand ;  and  sold  by  all  Venders  of  Cheap 
Periodicala  throughout  the  Coimtry. 


PubUahed  Tbii  Day. 

VOL.  XXIII.  of  the  MIRROR, 
With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of 
Snaaex,  nearly  100  Engravings,  and  450  dosdy  i»lBted  pages 
68. 6d.  boards. 

•*  It  is  Just  the  humanising  volume  that  onght  to  delight  the 
fire-slde  of  every  cottage  in  the  kingdom."— JfAeiunms. 

Each  Volume  la  complete  In  itaelf,  and  nmy  be  parrhasad 
aeparately ;  the  Twenty.two  Volumea,  jg6.  In  boatds,  or  neatly 
half  bound,  jf7.  14s. 

II. 

In  12ino.  Sa.  6d.  bonnd, 

A    RHETORICAL    CLASS-BOOK; 

Or,  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Elocution  defined,  npon  •  new 

and  eflldent  System,  by  H.  Innes,  Professor  ani  Lecturer  on 

EngUsh  Literature  and  Rhetoric. 

III. 

With  lUustrmtlona,  One  Shilling, 

A    CATECHISM    OF   SHORT    HAND, 

Upon  the  Syatem  of  Dr.  John  Byrom,  M.A.,  r.R.8.    For  ths 
tise  of  Schools  and  General  Teaching. 
IV. 
In  a  pocket  volume,  2s.  6d.  doth. 

THE     SEA     SERVICE; 

Or,  Popular  Sketchee  of  ShlD-Buildlng,  Navigation,  and  Naval 
Warfkre.    By  the  Author  or  a  **  A  Year  In  Spain.** 
*<  A  very  entertaining  book,*'-^Uterarp  Gazette, 
**  Ukely  to  be  geneimlly  acceptable.**— ifMenanmi. 

V. 
With  an  Engraving,  Is.  6d. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  BREEDING  AND  REARING 
THE   CANARY    FINCH. 

By  Joseph  Smith,  an  Experienced  Amatsnr. 

VI. 

LIFE    OF    DAVID    CROCKETT. 

By  Bimsdf. 

John  Llmbird,  148,  Stnnd. 


Jasi  Publbhed, 

EIGHT  PLATES  FOR  ONE  SHILLING? 

■amaly— > 
1.  The  Destrotxno  Angel. 
3.  Joshua  commanding  the  Sun  to  stand  still. 

3.  The  Rod  op  Moses  turned  into  a  Serpent. 

4.  Amalbk  overcome. 

5.  Death  op  Moses  on  Mount  Nbbo. 

6.  Miriam  stricken  with  Leprosy. 

7.  The  Cup  found  in  Benjamin's  Sack. 

8.  Jacob's  Daughters  trtino  to  comfort  Him. 
The  above,  accompanied  with   Descriptions,  fonn  the 

Fourth  Monthly  Part  of  Westall  and  Martin's 
Illustrations  op  the  Bible. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Bull   and   Churton,    Library,  26,   HoUes  Street* 
London. 


HATS — BBDUCBD   PRICES^    ISS. 

FtANKS  &  Co.  140,  Regent  Street,  and  London 
House,  RederoM  Street,  Barbican,  are  mnrseliinK  Gentle, 
men's  superfine  Beaver  llms  of  very  durable  qnality,  elegant 
appearance,  Hclily  trimmed,' and  most  fasblonable  shapes,  at 
tile  low  price  of  Iss.  The  new  li^lit  Hats.  Bragansa  l)own,S 
oances,  lOs.  Orders  from  the  eonntry  will  receive  immediate 
attention. 

ROBERT  FRANKS  ft  Co. 

LoarooN  uouss, 

62,  Redcross  Street,  and  140,  Regcot  Street. 


Just  published,  in  foolscap  8ro.  price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

nPRIALS   AND  TRIUMPHS;  Comprising  the 

•*-    CovricT's  DAVGiiTBB,  and  the  Cunvxrt's  DAUOfrnta. 

**  There  is  no  tragedy  so  affectini^  as  that  of  private  life,— Th 
writer  of  this  powerful  volume  has  selected  two  snbjecta  of  very 
great  interest— His  viisenrations  upon  men  and  mauiera,  pic- 
tures  of  society,  and  sketches  of  character  are  shewed,  Jns^  and 
original.*' — Cuurt  Joumai. 

"T  ese  stories  are  written  with  great  taate  and  fecUng,  and 
the  Invidents  are  worlced  up  Mrith  much  ingenuity  aad  Interest.*' 
— Be//'«  Meeeenger. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  ConihlUr 


MENTAL    CALCULATIONS. 
Br  WiLi^fAM  Tatb,  Job. 


Second  ediiUm,  in  one  vol.  See.  bonnd  in  cloth,  price  Be» 
THE  MODERN  CAMBIST, 
Forming  a  Manual  of  Foreign  Exchanges,  In  the  direct,  Ipdl* 
reet,  and  croaa  operations  of  Bills  of  Exchange  and  BalUoo* 
loclodiog  an  extenalve  inveatigation  of  the  arbitration  of  Es. 
diange  according  to  the  practice  of  the  first  British  and  Foreign 
Hooaes,  with  numerooa  formulse  and  tables  of  the  weighta  aad 
neaaures  of  other  countries  compared  with  the  Imperial  stan- 
dard.   By  William  Tate. 

Effimoram  WiLaow,  88,  Royal  Exchange. 


jREAVER  HATS.— -Superfine  qualities  I6s.  equal 

to  thoae  charged  I7s.  6d.  and  21s. :  second  qualitiea,  12a.  (a 
Tcry  anperior  Hat)|  PATENT  EXTRA  UGHT  BEAVER 
HATS,  in  100  different  ahapes,  21  s.  the  best  that  can  poaaibly  bo 
made }  newly  invented  Light  Summer  Hata,  black  or  drabp 
128.,  8i  ounces  weieht ;  Youths'  Hata  and  Cape  in  great  variety  | 
also  TraTeliing,  Fishing,  and  Shooting  Hata  and  Caps,  Uvmry 
Smd  Opera  Hata,  good  qualities,  at  the  lowest  prioea  poaaiUa. 
The  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public  are  respectfully  solicited  to 
compare  the  above  Hata  with  thoae  made  by  pretended  ouuio* 
fscturers  t  the  difference  in  make,  shape*  and  quality  most  bt 
plainly  Been. 

JOHN  PEERING,  Maker  and  Inventor  of  Light  Hats, 
8ft,  Strand,  corner  of  CecU.atrcet. 


ELEGANT    PRESENTS. 


T" 


Jnst  Published,  the 

^LBUM  ORNfe ;    in   extra  Royal  Quarto, 

splendidly  bound  in  Morocco  and  Gold,  Price  Three  Guineas  i 
and  fn  watered  Marone  Silk  and  Gold.  Price  Two  Guineas  < 
comprising  aeveral  hundred  varieties  of  Onbamental  Bordcsa, 
nearly  every  page  presenting  a  different  Design,  executed  by  tho 
most  eminent  Artists,  and  printed  in  a  diversity  of  Tinta,  and  on 
Tarioualv  coloured  Papers,  for  the  display  of  Drawings,  Prints, 
ftc,  and  the  reception  of  Literary  Compoaltiotts;  and  the  oChsr 
usual  contents  of  a  Lady's  Album. 

IL 

New  Editiona  of  the  Following: 

TTHE    YOUNG    LADY'S   BOOK:— 

"*■  wfatdi  poaaeases  the  hitherto  unattempted  novehy  of  con- 
centraUng,  in  one  Volume,  all  that  is  interesting,  either  aa  an 
exerdac,  a  recreation,  or  a  pursuit;  and  forms  a  complete  re. 
pertorinm  of  thoae  accomplishments  which  grace  the  aex,  and 
constitute  the  perfecUon  of  the  female  character. 

"Twenty  years  ago,"  says  the  Literarr  Gazette,    "all  tim 
talenta  in  England  could  not  have  produced  such  a  work.** 
Price  One  Guinea,  richly  bound  in  Embroidered  Crimaon  SiU^ 
and  embeUiahed  with  upwards  of  700  Engravings. 

IIL 
E     BOY'S     OWN    BOOK:— 

the  moot  acceptable  present  ever  devlaed  for  youth,  em- 
bracing the  aporta  and  exercises  of  outdoor  enjoyment— the  pas* 
times  of  a  wlnter*a  flre.aide, — and  the  recreatSona  of  science^— > 
copiously  detailed  in  neariy  five  hundred  doaely  printed  pages, 
embeUished  with  upwards bf  300  Engravings.— Price  8s.  6d.  in, 
ornamental  boards  t  and  10s.  6d.  handsomely  bonnd  in 
Arabeaqne  Emboaacd  Morocco,  with  gilt  edges. 

IV. 
pliOWERS  OF  FABLE,  culled  from  the 

-*-  best  EngUsh  and  other  Writers.  The  whole  expressly 
selected  for  the  Instruction  of  youth,  and  carefblly  pmned  of  aU 
ol^ectionable  Matter.  EmbeUiahed  with  160  Engravlnga  on 
wood.— Price  Five  ShiUings. 

VIsotelly,  Branaton  «nd  Co.  76»  Pleet  Street. 


GRAVESEND  STAR    STEAM   PACKETS. 


nPHE    MERCURY,  the  fastest,  most  comrno- 

*  dlona,  and  elegantly  fitted  Packet  on  the  Rlrer  station, 
leaves  London  Bridge  Wharf,  every  Monday  at  Half.paat  Nine 
O'clock ;  and  Grsveoend,  evny  Afternoon  at  Flve^  arriving  in 
both  cases,  aheadofaU  other  Packets. 

This  Mercury  (esteemed  a  perfect  model,)  is  the  only  Graves- 
end  Packet  with  a  Saioon,  affording  the  light  and  view  throng 
the  atem  windowa,  the  effect  of  which  has  obtained  universal 
admiration. 

The  MEDWAT  Yacht  leavea  London  Bridge  at  half.pasft 
Eight,  every  Morning ;  and  Gravesend  at  Half>past  Vive  in  tho 
Afternoon. 

•The,  oetebmted  Commercial  Padret,  the  COBfET,  leatvs 
Qraveaend  at  Seven  o'clock  in  the  Morning,  (except  Mondnya* 
when  she  learea  at  Half.past  Six })  and  London  Bridge,  on  her 
netom,  at  Half.past  FonruMrforokng  her  passage  in  lass  time 
than  anjf  other  PocArri,  except  the  Mervury. 

In  a  f»w  days  ths  STAR  will  be  added  to  the  EstabUshment 
and  due  notice  g<vt.n  of  the  boors  of  her  departure. 

The  Public  are  tespectAaliy  requested  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  Packets  start  punctually^  but  are  half  an  hoar  at  the  Wharf 

before  the  tlmea  appointed  to  start,  in  order  that  T 

may  embaik  conve&)ently  to  themselvee. 


London  :  PnbUflhed  by  H.  Hooran,  13,  PaU  Mall  East. 
City   Aoknts— Messrs.   Simpkin    and   Marshall,  -  Statlonen^ 
.  Coort,  Lodgate  HiU^  t 

Berger.  IJolyweU  Street. 
LivxnrooL— W.  WlUioms,  Ranelagfa  Placa. 

NOTTINOHAM- C.  N.  Wrij(ht. 

BiBMXNOHAM— Guest,  Steel.houss  Lane. 
MANcniaTBa— A.  Ueywood. 
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B&BAKFAST  OONOIiUDBD. 
TBA  AND    OOFFBB,  MZXiK,  BRBAB,  *0. 

Wk  have  said  nothing  of  coflfee  and  chocolate  at 
breakfast,  thou^  a  good  deal  was  quoted  in  our  last 
paper  from  Mr.  lyisraeli  respecting  those  beverages. 
We  confined  ourselves  to  tea,  because  it  Is  the  staple 
drink.  A  cheap  coffee  however,  or  imitation  of  it, 
has  taken  place  of  tea  with  many ;  and  the  poor  have 
now  their  "  coffee  houses,"  as  the  rich  used  to  have. 
We  say  "used,'*  because  coffee-drinldng  in  such 
places,  among  the  rich,  is  fiut  going  out  in  conse- 
quence of  the  later  hours  of  dinner  and  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  club-houses.  Coffee,  like  tea,  used  to  form 
a  refreshment  by  itself,  some  hours  after  dinner.  It 
is  now  taken  as  a  digester,  right  upon  that  meal ;  and 
sometimes  does  not  even  close  it ;  for  the  digester 
hsdf  is  digested  by  a  liqueur  of  some  sort,  called  a 
ehaite'Ctufi  (coffee-chacer.)  We  do  not,  however,  pre- 
tend to  be  learned  in  these  matters.  If  we  find  our- 
selves at  a  rich  table,  it  is  but  as  a  stranger  in  the  land, 
to  all  but  the  lasting  humanities  of  it.  A  custom 
may  change  next  year,  and  find  us  as  ignorant  of  it, 
as  the  footman  is  otherwise.* 

As  we  claim  the  familiar  intimacy  of  the  reader,  in 
this  our  most  private-public  Journal,  and  have  had 
it  cordially  responded  to  by  fair  and  brown  (who  will 
not  cry  out  as  a  critic  did  against  Montaigne,  for  say- 
ing he  liked  sherry,  "  Who  the  devil  cares  whether 
he  liked  sherry  or  notT")  we  shall  venture  to  ob- 
serve, in  comment  upon  the  thousand  inaudibie  re- 
marks on  this  question  which  we  hear  on  all  sides  of 
us,  that  for  our  parts  we  like  coffee  better  than  tea, 
once  in  a  way,  but  tea  "  for  a  constancy."  And  one 
alter  the  other  makes  a  "  pretty"  variety ;  (as  Dr. 
Johnson,  or  Mr.  Pepys,  would  phrase  it).  To  be 
perfiect  in  point  of  taste  (we  do  not  say,  of  whole- 
someness)  coffee  should  be  strong,  and  hot,  with 
little  sugar  and  milk.  In  the  East  they  drink  it  with- 
out either;  which,  we  should  think,  must  be  in- 
tolerable to  any  palates  that  do  not  begin  with  it  in 
childhood,  or  are  not  in  want  of  as  severe  stimu- 
lants as  those  of  sailors  (though  by  the  way,  we  under- 
stand that  tobacco-chewing  is  coming  into  fashion !) 
It  has  been  drunk  after  this  mode  in  some  parts 
of  Europe;  but  the  public  have  nowhere  (we  be- 
lieve) adopted  it.  The  favorite  way  of  drinking  it  as 
a  meal,  abroad,  is  with  a  great  superfluity  of  milk, — 
very  properly  called  in  France  Cafi-au-lait,  Coffee  to 
the  milk.  One  of  the  pleasures  we  receive  in  drink- 
ing coffee  is,  that  being  the  universal  drink  in  the 
East,  it  reminds  of  that  region  of  the  Arabian  Nights ; 
as  smoking  does,  for  the  same  reason :  though  neither 
of  these  refreshments,  which  are  now  identified  ^ith 
Oriental  manners,  is  to  be  found  in  that  enchanting 
work.  They  had  not  been  discovered,  when  it  was 
written.  The  drink  was  [sherbet,  and  its  accompani- 
ments cakes  and  fruit.  One  can  hardly  fancy,  what  a 
Turk  or  a  Persian  could  have  done  without  coffee  and 
a  pipe,  any  more  than  the  English  ladies  and  gentle- 
men  before  the  civil  wars,  without  tea  for  breakfast. 
As  for  chocolate,  its  richness,  if  made  good,  renders 
it  rather  a  fbod  than  a  drink.  Linnaeus  seems  to 
have  been  fond  of  it;  fbr  it  was  he,  we  believe,  who 

•  Wt  advert  to  tbe  knowledge  of  Ihli  personage,  oat  of  no 
andac  feeling  either  toward!  himtclf,  or  those  whom  he  serves. 
Both  classc*  comprise  natnres  of  all  sorts,  like  others.  But 
fashion.  In  Itself,  is  a  poor  business,  everlastingly  shifting  its 
cnstoms  becanselthasnothinghttt  change  togonpon;  and  with 
alloor  respect  for  good  people  who  wear  its  liveries,  whether 
asascer  or  footman,  we  own  we  have  no  sort  of  veneration  for 
the  •A«t«e  of  neckclaths  and  umu,  and  the  vicissitadcs  of  the 
■Mdes  of  dining. 
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gave  It  its  generic  name  of  Theobroma,  or  food  of  the 
gods.  It  is  said  to  be  extremely  nourishing,*  but 
heavy  for  weak  stomachs.  Cocoa  (cacao)  is  a  lighter 
kind  of  it,  made  of  the  shell  instead  of  the  nut. 
They  make  German  flutes  of  the  wood  of  the  choco- 
late-tree. An  Italian  wit,  who  flourished  when  tea, 
coffee,  and  chocolate  had  not  long  been  introduced 
into  his  country,  treats  them  all  three  with  great 
contempt,  and  no  less  humour : — 

Non  fla  gii,  che  il  Cioccolatte 

V'adoprassi,  owero  il  T* : 

Medicine  cosl  fatte 

Non  saran  giammai  per  me. 

Beverei  prima  il  veleno, 

Che  un  bicchier  che  fosse  pieno 

Del  amaro  e  rco  Caff^. 

CoI&  tra  gli  Arabi, 

£  tra  i  Giannizzeri, 

Liquor  si  ostico, 

SI  nero  e  torbido, 

Gli  schiavi  ingollino. 

Gid  nel  TSrtaro, 

Giik  neir  Erebo, 

L'empie  Belidi  Tinventarono ; 

E  Tesifone,  e  I'altre  Furie, 

A  Proserpina  il  ministrarono : 

E  se  in  Asia  il  Musulmanno 

Se  lo  donca  a  precipizio, 

Mostra  aver  po«o  giudizio. 

Redi.  Bacco  in  Toscana. 

Talk  of  Chocolate  I  Talk  of  Tea ! 

Medicines  made,  ye  Gods,  as  they  are. 

Are  no  medicines  made  for  me  I 

I  would  sooner  take  to  poison 

Than  a  single  cup  set  eyes  on 

Of  that  bitter  and  guilty  stuff  ye 

Talk  of  by  the  name  of  Coffee. 

Let  the  Arabs  and  the  Turks 

Count  it  'mongst  their  cruel  works. 

Foe  of  mankind,  black  and  turbid. 

Let  the  throats  of  slaves  absorb  it. 

Down  in  Tartarus, 

Down  in  Erebus, 

Twas  the  detestable  Fiftyf  invented  it ; 

The  Furies  then  took  it. 

To  grind  and  to  cook  h. 

And  to  Proserpina  all  three  presented  it. 

If  the  Mussulman  in  Asia 

Doats  on  a  beverage  so  unseemly, 

I  differ  with  the  man  extremely. 

These  vituperations  however  are  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  god  of  wine ;  who  may  justly  have  resented 
the  introduction  of 

"  the  cups 
Which  cheer  but  not  inebriate." 

Chocolate  is  a  common  refreshment  in  Italy,  in  a 
solid  shape.  The  pastry-cooks  sell  sweetmeats  of  it, 
wrapped  up  in  little  papers  with  printed  mottos, 
containing 'some  couplet  of  humour  or  gallantry. 
They  have  made  their  appearance  of  late  years  in 
England,  owing,  we  believe,  to  the  patronage  of 
George  the  Fourth,  who  is  said  to  have  given  an  or- 
der to  a  Paris  manufacturer,  to  the  value  of  500/. 

Off,  ye  inferior  goods,  ye  comparative  sophistica- 
tions, perhaps  fleeting  fashions,  and  let  us  bethink 
ourselves  of  the  everlasting  virtues  of  beautifiil  milk 
and  bread! 

"  Milk,"  says  a  venerable  text,  "  is  fit  for  children." 
It  is  too  often  unfit  for  men,  not  because  their  sto- 
machs are  stronger  than  those  of  children,  but  be- 

*  "  Anacqnaintance,  on  whose  veracity  we  can  rely,"  says 
Mr.  Phillips  in  his  History  of  Fruits,  **  informed  ns,  that 
darinf  the  retreat  of  Napoleon's  army  from  the  north,  he 
fortunately  had  a  small  quantity  of  Utile  chocolate  cakes  in 
his  pocket,  which  preserved  the  life  of  himself  and  a  friend 
for  several  days,  when  they  could  procure  no  other  food  what, 
ever,  and  many  of  their  brother  officers  perished  for  want." — 
Pommrimm  Britottniemmt  or  Hiatorieai  and  BotmUcml  Acamni 
of  FhliU  kmwn  im  Oremt  Aritetn.  Third  Edition,  p.  67. 
Col  bam. 
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cause  they  are  weaker.  Causes  of  various  sorts, 
sorrow,  too  much  thinking,  dissipation,  shall  render 
a  man  unable  to  digest  the  good  wholesomeXmilk- 
bowl,  that  delighted  him  when  a  child.  He  must 
content  himself  with  his  experience,  and  with  turning 
it  to  the  best  account,  especially  for  others.  A^child 
over  a  milk-bowl  is  a  pleasant  otgect  He  seems  to 
belong  to  every  thing  that  is  young  and  Innocent,— 
the  morning,  the  fields,  the  dairies.  And  no  fear  of 
indigestion  has  he,  nor  of  a  spoiled  complexion.  ^He 
does  not  sit  up  till  twelve  at  night ;  nor  is  a  beauty 
tight  lacing  herself ;  nor  does  he  suspend  his  stomach 
in  breathlessness,  with  writing  "articles,"  and  thinking 
of  good  and  evil. 

Pleasant  object  also,  nevertheless,  is  the  milk-jug 
to  the  grown  man,  whether  sick  or  well,  provided  he 
have  "  an  eye."  White  milk  In  a  white  jug,  or  crdun 
in  a  cream-coloured,  presents  ^one  of  those  sympa- 
thies of  coloiUr,  which  are  sometimes  of  higher  taste 
than  any  contrast,  -however  delicate.  Drummond  of 
Hawthomden  has  hit  it,  with  a  relishing  pencil : — 

In  petticoat  of  green 

With  hair  about  her  eine,* 

Phillis,  beneath  an  oak. 

Sat  milking  her  fair  fiock : 

'Mongst  that  sweet-strained  moisture  (rare 

delight) 
Her  hand  seem'd  milk,  in  milk  it  was  so 

white.t 

Anacreon  beautifully  cpmpares  a  finely  tinted  cheeky 
to  milk  with  roses  in  it.  There  is  a  richness  of  colotir- 
ing,  as  well  as  of  substance  in  the  h^py  scriptural 
designation  of  an  abundant  country, — "  A  land  over- 
flowing with  milk  and  honey."  Milk  and  honey 
suit  admirably  on  the  breakfast-  table.  Their  colours, 
their  simplicity,  their  country  associations,  all  har- 
monize. We  have  a  dairy  and  a  bee-hive  before  us, — 
the  breath  of  cows,  and  the  buzzing  over  the  garden. 
By  the  way,  there  is  a  very  pretty  design,  in  Cooke's 
edition  of  PameU's  Poems,  of  a  girl  milking  a  cow,  by 
Kirk,  a  young  Scotch  artist  of  great  promise,  who 
died  prematurely,  which  has  wandered  to  the  tea-cups, 
and  is  to  be  found  on  some  of  the  cheapest  of  them. 
We  happened  to  meet  with  it  in  Italy,  and  felt  all 
our  old  landscapes  before  us,  —  the  meadows,  the 
trees,  and  the  village  church;  all  which  the  artist 
has  put  into  the  back  ground.  The  face  is  not  quite 
so  good  on  the  tea-cup  as  in  the  engraving.  In  that, 
it  is  eminently  beautiful, — at  least  in  the  work  now 
before  us.  We  cannot  answer  for  re-prints.  It  is 
one  of  those  faces  of  sweetness  and  natural  refine- 
ment, which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  humblest  as 
well  as  highest  classes,  where  the  parentage  has  been 
genial,  and  the  bringing  up  not  discordant.  The 
passage  illustrated  is  the  pretty.exordium  of  the  poet* s 
Eclogue  entitled  Health  :— 

Now  early  shepherdsVer  the  meadow  pass. 
And  print  long  footsteps  in  the  glittering  grass: 
The  cows  neglectful  of  their  pasture  stand. 
By  turns  obsequious  to  the  milker's  hand. 

Is  it  not  better  to  occupy  the  fancy  with  such  re- 
collections as  these  over  a  common  breakfkrt,  than 
to  be  lamenting  that  we  have  not  an  imcommon  one? 
which  perhaps  also  would  do  us  a  mischief,  and  for 
the  gain  of  a  little  tickling  of  the  palate  take  [health 
and  good  temper  out  of  us  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Besides,  a  palate  unspoilt  has  a  relish  of  milks  and 
teas,  and  other  simple  foods,  which  a  Nabob,  hot 

*  Sine    tern    Scotch  and  old  English  for  sy«t. 
t  See  Cunningham's  cditioa  of  Drammood,  lately  pnbUshed, 
P.«49. 
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from  his  mulligttawney  and  hit  inttruiis,  iMuld 
envy. 

We  look  upon  it  as  a  blessing,  for  'our  parts,  that 
we  retain  a  liking  for  a  vei;  crust.  We  were 
educated  at  «  school,  tihere  tht  Ibod  ■»  fiiir 
than  the  learnNg;  biM  the  rmmAb  Imd  Ihsii  ii  its 
cloistm;  and  lift  u*  «  ifrinf  of  dd^uHM  «Bter. 
Hence  ^wt  lutve  the  lAeanire  c^  eixjoying  m  omit  of 
bread  and  a  draught  of  water  to  this  day.  Often- 
times have  we  "spoilt  our  oinner,"  mktn  Ikkmrntk 
come  up  in  time,  with  a  "  hunk'*  of  bread,  choosing 
flMyMB^A^MiI<oiHrxUiiB0r^haft4Mif  4pu3tE4  jumLmbcc^ 
have  been  those  moathiuls  of  the  pore  staff  of  life, 
and  reDshing  of  the  corn.  Ta  our  qipielieauons 
there  Is  a  sort  of  finite  tsste  in  bread,  aiiatoguiis  to 
the  colour*  and  reminding  us  of  the  white  milkiness 
of  the  wheat.  We  have  a  respect,  both  of  self-love 
and  sympathy,  with  the  poor  fight-hearted  player 
in  Gil  Bias,  who  went  singing  aloi^  ttie  country 
poad,  dipping  his  crust  in  the  stream.  Sorrow  had 
no  hold  on  him,  with  ninety-nine  out  of  her  hundred 
arms.  Carelessly  along  went  he,  safe  from  her  worst 
handling,  in  his  freedom  from  wants.  She  mi^t 
have  peered  out  of  her  old  den,  and  grown  softened 
at  his  chaunt.  But  he  went  akme  too :  he  had  none 
to  care  for ;  which  was  a  pleasure  also.  It  would  be 
none  to  us,— one  thing  provided.  There  are  pains, 
when  you  get  heartily  acquainted  with  them*  which 
out-value  the  reverse  pleasures.  Besides,  we  must 
all  get  through  our  tasks,  as  manfully  and  cheerfully 
as  we  can ;  losing,  if  possible,  no  handsome  pleasure 
by  the  way,  and  sustaining  ourselves  by  the  thought 
that  all  will  be  for  the  best,  provided  we  do  our  best 
for  all.  It  is  not  the  existence  of  pain  that  spoils 
the  relish  of  the  world ;  but  the  not  knowing  how 
to  make  the  most  of  pleasures,  and  thereby  redudng 
the  pains  to  their  most  leasoaafale  siae  and  their 
most  useful  account. 

You  may  make  a  landscape,  if  yow  wiH  out  of 
your  breakfast  table,  better  than  Mr.  Klrk*a  picture. 
Here  where  the  bread  stands,  is  its  fwthcr,  the  field 
of  com,  glowing  ki  ttie  sun,  cut  by  the  tawny  reapers, 
and  presenting  a  path  for  lovers.  The  village  church 
(where  they  are  to  l>e  raarried)  is  en  a  leafy  slape, 
on  one  side ;  and  en  the  other  is  a  woody  hSl,  with 
fouyasm.  TiKre,  far  over  the  water,  (for  tiiis  baski 
of  water,  with  island  lumps  of  hotter  in  it,  skaM  be 
a  sea)  are  our  friends  the  Chinese,  picking  the  leaves 
of  their  tea-trees, — a  beautiful  plant ;  or  the  Arabs 
plucking  the  berries  of  the  coSlee-tree,  a  still  more 
beaatifol  one,  with  a  profusion  of  white  blossoms  and 
an  odour  Kke  jassamine.  For  the  sugar  (instead  of 
a  bitlerer  thought,  not  so  hannonk>iis  to  our  pur- 
pose, but  not  to  be  forgotten  at  due  times)  you  may 
tUnk  of  Waller's  Sacharissa,*  to  named  from  the 
Latin  word  for  sugar  (sacharum)  a  poer  compliment 
to  the  lady ;  but  the  lady  shall  sweeten  the  sugar, 
hsstead  of  the  sugar  doing  honour  to  the  lady ;  and 
she  was  a  very  knowing  as  well  as  beautiful  woman, 
and  sow  farther  into  love  and  sweetness  than  the  so- 
phisticate court  poet ;  so  she  would  not  have  Mm, 
notwithstanding  his  sugary  verses,  but  married  a 
Ingher  nature. 

Bread,  milk,  and  butter  are  of  venerriile  antiquity. 
They  taste  of  the  mommg  of  the  worW.  Jael,  to  en- 
tertain her  guest,  "  brought  forth  butter  in  a  kmfly 
dish."  Homer  speaks  of  a  nation  of  miHc-eaters, 
whom  he  calls  the  ** justest  of  men."  To  "  break 
bread"  was  horn  time  immemorial  the  Eastern  signal 
of  hospitality  and  confidence.  We  need  not  add 
reasons  for  respecting  it,  still  more  reverend.  Bread 
is  the  "  staff  of  life"  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  civiliJEed  world;  and  so  accordant  m  its  taste 
with  the  human  palate,  that  nature,  in  some  places, 
seems  to  hai^a  grown  it  ready-made  on  purpose,  in 
the  shi^^e  of  the  Bread  Fruit  Tree.  There  is  also  a 
Milk^tree;  but  we  no  where  find  a  camiferous,  or 


•  SMkraina  ww  Lady  l>orotby  Sidney,  of  tW  gre«t  and 
truly  noble  (nrnWy  o(  tbe  Sidor^t.  She  married  a  sincere, 
alfvctkMiate,  aiMl  coorageoct  man,  Robert  Speocer.  Earl  of 
Snnderland,  who  waa  killed  (tour  year*  aAerwaf d»,  in  a  eanae 
for  which  he  tbooght  him»elf  bound  to  quit  the  armt  of  the 
wmmm  he  l«v«d.  Her  tecund  husband  waa  of  the  Sroytbe 
family.  In  her  old  age,  meeting  Walker  at  a  card  table, 
Lad>  Sunderland  atked  him,  in  good-bnmoored  ajid  not  nn. 
{ralefnl  rerollection  of  hU  Sue  verses,  ^htn  he  would  write 
«ny  more  s»eb  opon  her;  to  which  the  "  polite**  poet,  either 
n-om  spite  or  want  of  address,  hid  the  poverty  of  spirit  to 
reply,  *'  Ob,  madam  t  when  yonr  lad> ship  Is  as  yoang  again.*' 


Anhi)eakig%ee;  nor  has  the  ci^  yet  ben  divo- 
Tend  In  ^ich  *11ie  |Ags  run  flirtcmgh  the  -alreeta 
ready  roasted,  with  Icnives  and  forks  stuck  in  their 
sides."  Civilized  nations  eat  meat,  but  they  can 
als(»4o  mWiout  at,  Mng  upon  milk,  grai%  and  ve- 
getdHesalone,  as  in  India.  None  b^t  savages  Eve 
witkvot  Ibose.  An!  common  breaUhsts,  wifteut 
any  meat  1»  ^em,  hsrv  this  advantage  over  othCMr 
that  you  can  look  back  upon  them  without  any  sort 
«f  doHht  gr  4iqpH^  aor  ave  Htm  hmikim  viaviar 
to  |the  eye.    It  is  one  of  the  perplexities  of  man's 

has  very  good  reason  for  being  so,  and  relishing  his 
chop  and  his  steak,  and  ytt  cannot  always  recon- 
CnC  n  TO  Tlie  wst  Of  Ins  nature.  He  wooM  sbbi 
eat  his  lamb,  and  pity  it  too;  which  is  puzdlng. 
However,  *there  are  worse  perplexities  than  these; 
and  the  lambs  lead  pleasant  flowery  lives  while 
they  do  live.  Nor  could  they  have  had  this  taste 
of  existence,  if  they  were  not  hred  for  the  table. 
Let  us  an  do  our  best  to  get  the  world  forward,  and 
we  shfH  see.  We  shall  either  do  away  all  we  think 
wrong,  or  see  better  reasons  for  thinking  It  right. 
Meanwhile,  let  lu  dine  and  breakfast,  fike  good- 
humoured  people ;  and  not  *  quarrel  witii  our  bread 
and  butter." 


THB 

FromWednaday,  the  16M  to  Tuaday,  the  22(i  of  July, 

About  the  close  of  this  week  takes  place  that  extra- 
ordinary proceeding  of  govcruaeat  aaaoaf  the  bees, 
— ^the  massacre  of  the  drones. 

"  After  the  season  of  swarming,"  says  Dr.  Bevan, 
"  viz. :  toi^ards  the  end  of  July,  as  is  well  known,  a 
general  massacre  of  the  droaea  takes  place.  The 
business  of  fecundation  being  aow  completed,  they  are 
regarded  as  useless  consumers  of  the  fruits  of  others 
labours*  "  firuges  constunere  nati ;"  love  is  at  once 
converted  into  furious  hate,  and  a  general  proscription 
takes  place.  The  unfortunate  victims  e^dently  per- 
ceive their  danger;  for  they  are  never,  at  this  time, 
seen  resting  in  one  place,  but  darting  in  or  out  of  the 
hive  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  as  if  in  fear  of 
being  seized.  Their  destruction  has  generally  been 
supposed  to  be  effected  by  the  workers  harassing  them 
till  they  quit  the  hive ;  this  was  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  who  sa3rs  that  the  workers  pinch  them  to  and 
fro,  without  stinging  them,  and  he  considers  their 
death  as  a  natural  rather  than  an  untimely  one.  In 
this,  Bonnet  seems  to  agree  with  Mr.  Hunter.  But 
Huber  has  observed  that  their  destruction  is  eflfected 
by  the  stings  of  the  workers.  He  ascertained  this  by 
placing  his  hives  upon  a  glass  table.  Reaiunur  seems 
to  have  been  aware  of  this,  for  he  has  remarked  that, 
"  notwithstanding  the  superiority  which  the  drones 
seem  to  have  from  their  bulk,  they  cannot  hold 
out  against  the  workers,  who  are  armed  with  a  poi- 
nard  which  conveys  poison  into  the  wound  it  makes." 
The  moment  this  formidable  weapon  has  entered 
tfaeL'  bodies,  they  expand  their  anngs,  and  expire. 
This  sacrifice  is  not  the  consequence  of  a  blind  indis- 
criminating  instinct,  for  if  a  hive  be  deprived  of  its 
queen,  no  massacre  takes  place,  though  the  hottest 
persecution  rage  in  all  the  surrounding  hives.  This 
fact  was  observed  by  Bonnet,  vrho  supposed  the 
drones  to  be  preserved  for  the  sake  of  the  additional 
heat  which  they  would  generate  in  the  hive  during 
winter ;  but  according  to  Huber*8  theory,  they  are 
preserved  for  the  purpose  of  impregnating  a  new 
queen.  The  lives  of  the  drones  are  also  spared  in 
hives  which  possess  fertile  workers  only,  but  no  pro- 
per queen ;  and  likewise  in  hives  governed  by  a  queen 
whose  impregnation  has  been  retarded;  but  under 
any  other  circumstances,  the  drones  all  disappear 
before  vdnter.  Not  only  all  that  have  undergone 
their  full  transformations,  but  every  embryo,  in  what- 
ever period  of  its  existence,  shares  the  same  fate. 
The  workers  drag  them  forth  from  their  ceUa^  and 
after  sucking  tbe  fluid  from  tbe  bodies,  cast  them  out 
of  the  hive.  In  all  these  respects  the  hive  bees 
resemble  wasps,  but  with  this  difference ;  among  the 
latter,  not  only  the  males  and  the  male  larvae  are 
destroyed,  but  all  tbe  workers  and  their  larvae,  (and 
the  very  combs  themselves),  are  involved  in  one  in- 
discriminate ruin,  none  remaining  alive  during  the 
winter  but  the  queens,  which  lie  dormant  in  various 
holes  and  corners  till  the  ensuing  spring,— of  course, 
witiioat  food,  for  they  store  none." 

How  are  the  destroyers  then  destroyed?  Do 
they  destroy  one  another  ?  Is  the  whole  of  wasp- 
land 

Bent 
On  bloody  courses,  till  the  rude  scene  ends. 
And  darkness  is  the  buricr  of  the  dead  ? 


Or  4b  tha  ^|Rens  go  about,  stabbing  and  making  a 
#iiMhf— Thcae  appear  to  be  light  questions  on  a 
subject  that  might  be  awful  enough,  were  we  beea 
or  wasps :  but  human  beings  are  too  fond  of  drawing 
•nakgies  fcttween  tteaselias  ant  other  r —lures, — a 
fradlice,  wbcj  gpo^  whexe  the  hMer  can  VKeive  any 
%eniit  friM  it,  hift  to  be  uaad  witlKAution  ia  aU  other 
cases.  ¥Fe  have,  in  anothar  ydbTitiea,  (the  Indi- 
oator, — in  a  paper  added  to  the  second  edition,)  shewn 
tkeafaiuidity  of  arguing  from  bee-government  to 
human  government, — a  process  of  political  reasoning 
once  in  great  favour  with  some,  who  in  thinking  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  monarchy,  forgot  the  perils  they 
Bdgkthiing«n  anotkar  part  of  the  atrtB.  If  men 
^rare  %en  aad  wrn/p^  tlwi  iioald  Mtaa^faoaiao 
sovereigns  and  mullii  exeapt  qaeea^  bat  massacre 
their  awbaity,  and  themselm  Mla^ie  liwgain,  — ce 
a  year  I  But  being  aaea,  and  gifted  with  reasoi^  thif^ 
discover  that  it  is  a  manlier  thii^  to  teach  and 
improve  one  another,  than  masswcra  any  body. 
Beat  mast  not  guida  men.  Men  are  their  mastery 
and  most  giude  them:  perhaps,  will  ultimately  give 
thfim  a  lift,  and  so  be  like  gods  to  them ! 

As  oar  cxtiact  in  the  present  dqMirtment  of  oar 
paper  is  so  short  this  week,  we  gladly  take  the  <>ppar* 
tuaity  ofa  beautiful  little  descnptionofa  nook  to  read 
io,  to  Boake  the  following  striking^extiact  from  the 
Siwn  TemptatiouM  of  Mrs.  Howitt» — a  production 
which  we  have  read  through  with  a  pleasure,  only 
bounded  by  our  regret,  that  the  Uii  writer's  conven- 
tiaoal  opinions  of  what  is  good  and  pious,  are  not 
always  in  perfect  harmony  with  her  natural  good 
sense  and  benevolence.  The  chief  actor  in  the  fol- 
lowing scene  is  a  spendthrift  who  has  alienated  hia 
house  and  lands,  and  is  resolved  to  get  them  back 
again  by  an  iaexomble  pursuit  of  money. 

SCBNX  in. 
A  fine  moonlight  night-— A  tmely  field  in  the  extrewut^ 
qf  the  valley  of  Torres. — Enter  Thomas  with  an  ats, 
he  takes  off  the  bridle  and  turns  it  to  graze. 
Thomas.   There,  thou  poor,  hitf-starved,  patiMt 


There  *8  grass,  rare  green  grass  for  thee ;  eat  thy  fill, 

Would  thou  couldst  take  a  store  for  forty  days ! 

This  once  was  mine— I  tell  thee,  it  was  mfaie ! 

I  know  it  inch  by  inch — ^yon  lesrfy  hedge 

Is  haid  every  twig.    1  little  dreamed 

When  I  was  wandering  here  a  happy  boy. 

The  time  would  come  when  I  should  steal  in  here 

A  thief  o*  nights ! 

Ahl  I  reaMmber  wdl— » 
Tliere  is'a  htUe  hoHow  Ixreabout, 
Where  wild-briar  roses,  and  lithe  honeysuckle 
Made  a  thick  bower ;  'twas  here  I  used  to  come 
To  read  sweet  books  of  witching  poetry! 
Could  it  be  I  ?  No,  no,  I  am  so  chang'd, 
I  witi  not  think  this  man  was  once  that  boy. 
The  thought  would  drive  me  mad  1  I  will  but  think 
I  once  knew  one  who  caird  this  vale  his  own ;. 
1  will  but  think  I  knew  a  merry  boy. 
And  a  kind,  gentle  father,  years  agone. 
Who  had  their  dwelling  here;  and  that  the  bey    ^ 
Did  love  this  londy  nook,  and  used  to  find 
Here  the  first  nests  of  summer ;  here  did  read      '  . 
All  witching  books  of  glorious  poetry ; 
And  then,  that  as  the  boy  became  a  youth. 
And  gentie  feelings  strenjgthened  into  passiont 
And  love  became  the  property  of  life. 
Hither  he  wandered  with  a  girlish  beauty. 
Gathering,  like  Proserpine,  sweet  meadow  floweit; 
And  that  they  sate  beneath  the  wUd-briar  rose. 
And  that  he  then  did  kiss  that  maiden's  cheek 
The  first  time  as  a  lover !— Oh,  my  God ! 
That  was  the  heir  of  Torres, — a  brave  boy, 
A  noble  hearted  boy !  he  grew  a  man. 
And  what  became  of  him ?     Ha!  pass  we  that— 
Would  that  I  knew  not  what  became  of  him ! 

[He  advances  into  the  hollow. 
'Tis  even  as  then !  this  bower  hath  little  changed. 
But  hearts  have  changed  since  then,  and  thoughts 

have  changed. 
And  the  great  purpose  of  a  life  hath  changed! 
Oh,  that  I  were  a  bird  among  these  boughs. 
To  live  a  summer  life  of  peace  and  joy  ; 
To  never  fret  my  soul  for  broken  faith ; 
To  have  no  onward  hope^  no  retrospection  1 — 
Ah !  there's  the  tiny  glowworm  as  of  old ! 
It  is  a  lovely  thing.    Oh  me !  how  much 
That's  beautiful  and  pure  have  I  forgotten ! 
Years  is  it  since  a  glow  worm  crossed  my  thoughts,  ^ 
And  it  was  the  bright  marvel  of  my  boyhood — 
A  fire,  and  yet  so  cold !  leVs  feel  it  now. 
If  'tis  as  it  was  then. 

[He  stoops  to  pick  it  ap. 
Heavens,  it  is  gold ! 
And  here  is  more  I  bright,  shining,  glorious  goldl 
[He  pulls  away  the  moss  and  roots,  and  draws  oa* 
amnaab9gefg0ldrt>ft^ 
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Let  me  kite  the  BKwnliglit— fold,  gDkl^  gokl ! 
A  hoard  of  shining  gold :  here  lieth  more 
Thaa  1  heve  atyed  in  se^en  years  weary  toil, 
ADd  iMMik  9i»-thi»  ie  BOTie  lettar**  bOQt^— 
]fc«Bt  Btt  aa  te  teke  a  Mbbtr's  fdU. 

nel  lOMS  eve  Gonaca I 

[Ha  a/hrioAttflfo  the  $kade,mmi  VmeUme wmitrtke  hmtk 
Mam,    Nov^byTDnrlaaEaa,  91MA  fti8Bd» 
ryaahe? 

A  poor  night  tnveUeiv 
r  takea  op  hia  cheap  qaartera  'acath  the  hedges 
Fn  tntfaelikecaaetoo.  Bttt^hoatatfriOHi* 
I  have  a  little  liking  for  your  piUaw» 
May't  pkMe  iPOB  take  the  finther  «aie  o^  thebtdt 
21aa.    Fhnt  come,  first  served — it  is  awell  known 


Man*     CoMe,  corner    mj 
at  Mint  qeagtera; 
I  hvvea  faoUsh  liking  te  this  spot — 
AA  are  alike  to  yon — 
I    Tka%,  Ihave] 

AndiriflBiafaitiiBitt 
Mtm^  ItsimBtiie&hetricd. 

{He  ktgt  kdd  9m  nmnm,  amd  tkty  tiruggie  iegeiker. 
Ikt,  h%.  TOQ  thief,  then  yo«  hane  got  the  bag! 
That,    Too  ^ifllam !  yon  marandiag  tiaef ! 
[Tli^ii  nukm  trti  the  mcktt,  the  wum  ftlimm, 
Mian^fwUkiiLihemeyiJ.    lam  a.deMlmMi,  help^! 
oh,  I  am  luusdcvcd! 
Chfiat  help  me !  i  am  murdered ! 

Tlioe.  (Biukimgma},    UeiaMtlmi! 


[iforwutf* 


or   XXA&  UTE. 

ZXni. — £L  OAMESTER   WITH    £L  WIFS  TOO  6000 
FOR   HIM. 

l^ia  rare,  because  pleasing  passage,  in  the  doraestie 
history  of  a  gamester  (we  do  not  mean  the  having  a 
mfe  too  good  for  him — ^which  must  be  the  case  with. 
aB  ganestera  wfaoac  wivea  are  good  for  any  thing — 
but  the  agreeable  surprise  which  she  had  prepared  for 
him  against'  his  downfall]  is  related  by  Goldsmith  in 
hia  life  of  Beau  Nash,  It  looks  like  a  page  out  of  one 
of  FieMyig's  Bovck.  Weha:veoolyto  imagmeBoo^ 
grown  less  d^tt,  and  Amelia  renalnmgwfaat  she  wa8» 
and  the  incident  would  have  perfectly  suited  her. 

At  Tanbridge,.  in  the  year  17 15,  Mr.  J.  Hedges  made 
a  very  briUiant  appearance;  he  had  been  married 
about  two  yean  to  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and 
laige  fortune ;  they  bad  one  child,  a  boy  jon  whom 
th^  bestowed  aU  that  affection,  which  they  could 
spare  from  each  other.  He  knew  nothing  of  gaming, 
nor  seemed  to^have  the  least  passion  tor  play ;  but  he 
vaa  usiacquainted  with  his  own  heart ;  he  began  by 
degrees  to  bet  at  the  table  for  trifling  sums,  and^  hia 
aoul  took  fire  at  the  prospect  of  immediate  gain ;  he 
yns  soon  surrounded  with  sharpers,  who  with  calm- 
Qcsa  layjui  ambush  for  his  fortune,  and  cocdly  took  ad- 
immti^'oi  the  precipitancy  of  his  passions. 

Hia  lady  perceived  the  ruin  of  her  family  approach- 
ing but,  at  first,  without  being  able  to  form  any 
scheme  to  prevent  it.  She  advised  with  his  brother, 
who  at  that  time  was  possessed  of  a  small  fellowship 
in  Cambridge.  It  was  easily  seen  that  whatever  pas- 
sion took  the  lead  in  her  husband's  mind,  seemed  to 
be  there  fixed  unalterably :  it  was  determined  there- 
tore  to  let  him  pursue  fortune,  but  prevk>usly  take 
measures  to  prevent  the  pursuit  being  fatal. 

Accordingly,  every  night  this  gentleman  was  a  con- 
stant attender  at  the  hazard  tables ;  he  understjood 
neither  the  arts  of  sharpers,  nor  even  the  allowed 
strokes  of  a.  connoiseur,  yet  still  he  played.  The 
consequence  is  obvious ;  he  lost  his  estate,  his  equi- 
page, his  wife's  jewels,  and  every  other  moveable 
that  could  be  parted  with,  except  a  repeating  watch. 
His  agony,  upon  this  occasion,  was  inexpre8sU>le ;  he 
was  even  mean  enough  to  ask  a  gentleman  who  sate 
near,  to  lend  him  a  few  pieces,  in  order  to  tuin  his 
fortune ;  but  this  prudent  gamester,  who  plainly  saw 
there  were  no  expectations  of  being  repaid,  refused 
to  lend  a  farthing,  alledging  a  former  resolution 
against  lending.  Hedges  was  at  last  furious  with  the 
continuance  of  ill  success,  and  pulling  out  his  watch, 
asked  if  any  person  in  company,  would  set  him  sixty 
guineas  upon  it :  the  company  were  silent ;  he  then 
demanded  fifty ;  still  no  answer :  he  sunk  to  forty, 
thirty,  twenty ;  finding  the  company  still  without  an- 
swering, he  cried  out,  "  By  G— d  it  shall  never  go  for 
less,"  and  dashed  it  against  the  floor ;  at  the  same 
time  attempting  to  dash  out  his  brains  against  the 
marble  chimney-piece. 

This  last  act  of  desperation  immediately  exdted  the 
attention  of  the  whole  company ;  they  instantly  ga- 
thered round,  and  prevented  the  effects  of  his  passion ; 
and  after  he  again  became  cool,  he  was  permitted  to 
return  home,  with  sullen  discontent,  to  his  wife. 
Upon  his  entering  her  apartment,  she  received  him 
with  her  usual  tenderness  and  satisfaction ;  while  he 
answered  her  caresses  with  contempt  and  severity ;  his 
disposition  being  qnite  altered  with  his  misfortunes. 
•'  Bat,  ray  dear  Jemmy,"  says  his  wife,  "  perhaps  you 


ckM^  know  the  news  I  hmm  t»  tell;  my  mamma's 
old  uncle  is  dead,  the  messenger  is  now  in  the  hovse. 
and  you  knew  his  estate  is  settled  upon  you."  This 
aficiHnt  SMttMl  only  to  iMiCMe  his  agpny,  and  look- 
up an0i^  at  her„  he  cried,,  "  There  you  lie,  my  dear ; 
hia  estate  is  Mt  settled  nponaae."  "  1  beg  your  par- 
dfln,''saki  she,.  "I  really  thought  it  was»,  at  least  you 
Iwre  riwya  toU  ne  so.'*  "  No/'  returned  he,  "aa 
smre  as  yoo  and  1  art  to  he  aiaeraUe  here,  and  our 
chddrtn  beggara  hereafter,  I  have  sold  the  reversion 
q£  it  thia  day,  and  harpe  lost  every  fisrthing  I  got  for 
it  at  the  hanrd  table."  ''What  all?"  replied  the 
lady.  "Yes^eveiryferthing;"  returned  he.  "and  I 
owe  a  thousand  pouncb  more  thaa  I  have  got  to  pay." 
Thw  «p*-irM»e:  be  took  a  few  firantic  steps  acroas  the 
room.  When  the  lady  had  a  little  enj<^  his  per- 
piexi^  "  No^  my  dear,"  cried  she.  "you  hww  lost 
biA  a  trifle,  and  you  ease  nothing :  our  heather  and  I 
hanvtakoi  esse  to  prevent  the  efbcta  of  your  mslu 
nn%.and  arenetuafiy  the  peraona  who  have  won  your 
fortune;  we  emtdoyed peeper  pesaena far  this  purpose, 
who  hmi^t  their  winninga  to  me.  Your  money; 
yoor  cqnipagr,  see  ift  my  poaaes^ien.  and  hare  I  re- 
tmcn  them  to  yon,  from  whom  they  were  uifuatLy 
taken,  lonly  ask  pemussfon.to  keep  my  jewels,  and 
to  keep  you»  my  greatest  jewel,  from  such  dangc» 
for  the  fkiture.'*  Her  prudence  had  the  proper  effect. 
He  ever  after  retained  e  aenae  of  hia  former  foliea, 
and  never  played  fat  the  amallait  suasa;  even  for 


necessary  adiieft  to  him^  and  proper  inatinctiona  to 
hia  father.  He  now  poachased  a  pair  o£  coloura^ 
rowmffaiTBd  n  professed  ai^niaer  of  the  sn,  and 
dressed  tx>  the  very  edge  of  hia  fioanees ;  but  aoon 
hffmmiig  disgaated  with  the  life  of  a  soldier,  quitted 
the  armor,  entered  hia  name  as  a  student  in  the  Tern- 
pie  boolES,  and  here  went  to  the  very  summit  oC 
seoand-rate  hixnxy.  He  spent  soaae  yeara  about 
town,  tan  at  laal,  hia  genteel  appearance^  hb  con.- 
afeant  civility^  and  still  more  hia  assiduity,  gained 
hitt  the  acquaimanee  of  several  persons^  qualified  tO' 
lead  the  fhshiott  both  by  hkth  and  fortune.  He 
brought  a  peison  genteely  dressed  to  every  aasomhly ; 
he  alwafa  made  one  of  Ihoae  who  are  called  food 
GBBspany  7  and  awuranre  gfive  him  an  air  of  ele- 


BBAV    VASB. 

We  take  tiie  opportnnfty  of  fcdIowiDg  the  above 
xtract  from  Goldsmith's  Fife  of  this  once  "influ- 
ential personage,"  with  an  account  of  Nash  himself. 
We  do  not  add  it  to  our  list  of  "Roaaonces,"  be> 
cause  though  Nash  was  a  real  singularity,  there  was 
something  in  him  too  flimay  to  bring  him  within 
the  bordera  of  so  grave  a  thing  as  Romance.  The 
aaoat  solid  thing  about  him  waa  his  charitableness ; 
and  it  would  have  made  him  lespectahle,  had  it  been 
less  a  matter  of  ten^perament,  and  more  accompanied 
with  justice.  But  he  was  a  curiosity  of  his  kind,  and 
0  'Reminiacence"  of  him  will  not  be  unacceptable  to 
numy  ol  our  waders  juat  now,  when  a  popukr  dnu 
matiat  has  made  him  the  subject  of  a  comedy. 

Nashis  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  long  livers;  and 
the  reader  imU  obaerve,  that  what  has  been  invariably 
oboerved  of  them,  and  appears  (with  temperance  or 
great  ezerdae)  to  be  the  only  invariable  condition  of 
their  longevity,  has  not  foiled  in  his  instance: — he 
waa  an  early  riaer. 

It  hns  been  doubted  whether  GoUsmith  wan  the 
antherofthe  life  attributed  to  hiaa.  We  think,  how- 
ever, it  hears  strong  internal  marks  of  his  hand^ 
though  not  in  its  happiest  or  moat  conftdent  mo- 
ments. Its  pleasantry  is  uneasy  and  overdone,  as  if 
consckws  of  hscving  got  into  company  unfit  for  it ; 
and  something  of  the  tawdriness  of  the  subj^ 
sticks  to  him, — perhaps  from  a  secret  tendency  of 
his  own  to  mix  up  the  external  character  of  a  fine 
gentlemen  "  in  a  blossom-coloured  coat,"  with  his 
otherwise  natural  and  totally  incompatible  character 
of  a  single-hearted  and  unaffected  writer.  Chalmers, 
the  compiler  of  the  Biographical  Dictionary,  who  was 
much  in  the  secrets  of  book-making,  appears  to  have 
had  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  Goldsmith  had  materials  for  the  life,  by  some 
other  person,  put  into  his  hands,  and  so  made  it  up 
by  touches  of  his  own,  and  by  altering  the  composi- 
tion. The  following  summary  of  it  is  taken  from 
Chahnera,  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  words). 

Richard  Nash,  Esq,  was  bom  at  Swansea,  in  Gla- 
raoiiS""sh>'^>  ^^*  ^^>  ^^7^-  ^^  father  was  a 
gentleman,  whose  principal  income  arose  from  a 
partnership  in  a  ^ass-house ;  his  mother  waa  neice 
to  Ookmel  Poyer,  who  waa  lolled  by  Oliver  Crom- 
weO,  fbr  defendkig  Pembroke  Castle  against  the 
rebels.  He  was  educated  at  Caermarthen  School,  and 
thence  sent  to  Jesns  College,  Oxford,  in  order  to 
prepare  him  for  the  study  of  the  law.  His  fother 
had  strained  his  little  income  to  give  his  son  such  an 
education,  and  from  the  boy*s  natural  vivacity,  he 
hoped  a  recompense  from  hia  future  preferment.  In 
coUege,  however,  he  soon  shewed  that  though  much 
might  be  expected  from  his  genius,  nothing  could  be 
hoped  from  his  industry.  The  first  method  Nash 
took  to  distinguish  himself  at  college  was  not  by  ap- 
plication to  study,  but  by  assiduity  in  intrigue.  Our 
hero  was  quickly  cai%ht,  and  went  through  all  the 
mazes  and  adventores  of  a  college  intrigue  before  he 
was  seventeen;  he  offered  marriage ;  the  offer  was 
accepted ;  bat  the  aflatr  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  tutor,  his  happiness,  or  perhaps  his  misery,  was 
prevented,  and  he  was  sent  home  from  college,  with 


He  waa,  if  not  &  brilliant,  at  kaat  an  agreeable  com- 
panion. He  never  forgot  good  nunners^  even  m  the 
highest  wannth  of  fomfliadty,  and»  as  we  hinted  be- 
fore, never  went  in  a  diity  shkt,  t^jiisgrace  the  table 
of  hia  patron  or  friend.  "Theae  qaaUflcationa,"  say 
hia  bfagrapher,  "naght  make  the  furniture  of  bio 
head;  but  for  hia  hewt,  that  seemed  an  aasembbige 
q£  tlw  virtues  which  display  an  hencat  benevolent 
mind;  vrith  the  vkea  that  sprtnf  from  too  much  good 
natnre.**  He  had  pi^  for  every  ereature  in  distreas,, 
but  wanted  prudence  in  the  appiication  of  hia  bene- 
fita.  He  hwl  geiMeraaity  for  the  wretched  in  the 
highest  degree,  at  a  time  when  hia  creditora  com- 
plained of  hia  jnstice. 

•  •  •  • 

NaahwM  now  fiurly  for  life  enfteied  into  a  new 
oeupe  of  gaiety  and  di«Bipwrtwn,snd  steady  in  nothing 
butrnthepoTMBtafvane^.  He  was  thirty  years  okl» 
without  fbrtone.  or  uaefitl  talents  to  aequve  one.  He 
had  hitherto  only  led  a  Bfe  of  expedients ;  he  thanked 
chance  alone  for  his  snppoit:  and  having  been  long 
precariously  supported^  he  became,  at  length,  totaUy 
a  stranger  to  prudence  or  precaution.  Not  to  dis- 
guise any  part  of  hi&  character,  he  was  now  by 
profession  a  gamester ;  and  went  on  from  day  to  day 
feeling  the  vicissitudes  of  rapture  and  anguish  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fluctuations  of  fortune.  About  1703, 
the  city  of  Bath  became,  in  some  measure,  frequented 
by  people  of  distinction.  The  company  was  numerous 
enough  to  form  a  country-dance  upon  the  bowling- 
green  ;  they  were  amused  with  a  fiddle  and  a  hautboy, 
and  diverted  with  the  romantic  walks  round  the  dty. 
They  usually  sauntered  in  fine  weather  in  the  grove, 
between  two  rows  of  sycamore  trees.  Several 
learned  physicians.  Dr.  Jordan  and  others,  had  even 
then  praised  the  salubrity  of  the  wells;  and  the 
amusements  were  put  under  the  direction  of  a  master 
of  the  ceremonies.  Captain  Webster  was  the  prede- 
cessor of  Nash.  This  gentleman,  in  1704,  carried  the 
balls  to  the  Town-hall,  each  man  paying  half-a-guinea 
each  baU.  One  of  the  greatest  physicians  of  his  age 
conceived  a  design  of  ruining  the  city,  by  writing 
against  the  efficacy  of  the  waters;  and  accortlingly 
published  a  pamphlet,  by  which,  he  said,  "he  would 
cast  a.  toad  into  the  spring." 

In  this  situation  things  were  when  Nash  first  came 
into  the  dty ;  and,  hearing  the  threat  of  this  physi- 
cian, he  buxnorously  assured  the  people,  that  if  they 
would  give  him  leave,  he  would  charm  away  the 
poison  of  the  toad,  as  they  usually  charmed  the  venom 
of  the  tarantula  by  music.  He  therefore  was  imme- 
diately empowered  to  set  up  a  band  of  music  against 
the  doctor's  reptile ;  the  company  very  sensibly  en- 
creased,  Nash  triumphed,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
dty  was  decreed  to  him  by  every  rank  of  people. 
None  could  possibly  concdve  a  person  more  fit  to  fill 
this  employment  than  Na&h  ;  he  had  some  wit ;  but 
it  was  of  that  sort  which  is  rather  happy  than  perma- 
nent. He  was  charitable  himself,  and  generally 
shamed  his  betters  into  a  similitude  of  sentiment,  if 
they  were  not  naturally  so  before.  Hb  first  care, 
when  made  master  of  the  ceremonies,  or  King  of 
Bath,  as  it  is  called,  was  to  promote  a  music  subscrip- 
tion of  one  guinea  each,  for  a  band ;  which  was  to 
consist  of  six  performers,  who  were  to  receive  a 
guinea  a-week  each  for  ttidr  trouble.  He  allowed 
also  two  guineas  a-week  for  lighting  and  sweeping 
the  rooms,  for-which  he  accounted  to  the  subscribers 
by  receipt.  By  his  direction,  one  Thomas  Harrison 
erected  a  handsome  assembly-house  for  these  pur- 
poses. A  better  band  of  music  was  also  procured, 
and  the  former  subscription  of  one  guinea  was  raised 
to  two.  Harrison  had  three  guineas  a  week  for  the 
room  and  candles,  and  the  muaic  two  guineas  a  man. 
The  money  Nash  recdved,  and  accounted  for  with  the 
utmost  exactness  and  punctuality.  The  balls,  by  hia 
direction,  were  to  begin  at  six  and  to  end  at  deven. 
Nor  would  he  suffer  them  to  continue  a  moment 
longer,  lest  invalids  might  commit  irregularities,  to 
counteract  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  By  degrees,  he 
made  the  gentlemen  give  up  thdr  custom  of  wearing 
thdr  swords  at  the  rooms ;  and  in  order  to  make  thdr 
boots  follow  tiie  swords,  he  was  at  the  pain  of  getting 
up  a  puppet  show,  in  which  Punch  dad  the  moat  pre- 
posterous things,  booted  and  spurred,  going,  among 
other  pranks,  to  bed,  thus  accoutred.  The  dty  of  Bath 
by  such  assiduity,  soon  became  the  theatre  of  summer 
amusements  for  all  the  people  of  fashion ;  and  the 
magistrates  of  the  city,  finding  him  so  necessary  and 
usefiil,  took  every  opportunity  of  paying  the  same  re- 
spect to  his  fictitkms  royalty,  that  is  generally  extorted 
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by  real  power.  His  equipage  wit  sumptuous,  and 
he  used  to  travel  to  Tunbridge  in  a  post  chaise  and 
six  greys,  with  outriders,  footmen,  French  horns,  and 
every  other  appendage  of  expensive  parade.  He 
always  wore  a  white  hat ;  and  to  apologize  for  this 
singularity,  said  he  did  it  purely  to  secure  it  firom 
being  stolen ;  his  dress  was  tawdry,  and  not  perfectly 
genteel ;  he  might  be  considered  as  a  beau  of  sevend 
generations,  and,  in  his  appearance,  he,  in  some  mea- 
sure, mixed  the  fashions  of  a  former  age  with  those 
of  his  own.  He  perfectly  understood  elegant  expense, 
and  generally  passed  his  time  in  the  best  company,  if 
persons  of  the  first  distinction  deserve  that  title. 

But,  perhaps,  the  reader  may  demand,  what  fi- 
nances were  to  support  all  this  finery  ?-~or  whence  the 
treasures  came  that  gave  him  such  frequent  opportu* 
nities  d  displaying  his  benevolence  or  his  vanity? 
The  secret  was  to  be  found  in  his  gaming.  Wherever 
people  of  fashion  came,  needy  adventurers  were  ge- 
nerally found  in  waiting.  With  such,  Bath  swarmed ; 
and  among  this  class  Nash  was  certainly  to  be  num- 
bored  in  tlie  beginning— only  with  this  difference, 
that  he  wanted  the  corrupt  heart  too  commonly  at- 
tending a  life  of  expedients ;  for  be  was  generous, 
humane,  and  honouimble,  even  though  by  profession 
a  gamester.  But,  whatever  skill  Nash  might  have 
acquired  b}  long  practice  in  play,  he  was  never  form- 
ed by  nature  for  a  successful  gamester.  He  was  con- 
stitutionally passionate  and  generous.  While  others 
made  considerable  fortunes  at  the  gaming  table,  he 
was  ever  in  the  power  of  chance ;  nor  did  even  the 
intimacy  with  which  he  was  received  by  the  great, 
place  him  in  a  state  of  independence.  The  consi- 
derable inconveniences  that  were  found  to  result  from 
a  permission  of  gaming,  at  length  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature ;  and  in  the  tv(elfth  yoar  of  his 
late  Majesty  the  most  prevalent  games  at  that  time 
were  declared  fraudulent  and  unlawful. 

•  •  •  • 

It  was  enaeted^that  after  the  24th  of  June,  1745, 
none  should  be  permitted  to  keep  a  house,  room,  or 
place  for  playing,  upon  pain  of  such  forfeitures  as 
were  declared  in  former  acts  instituted  for  that  pur- 
purpose. 

By  this  wise  and  just  act,  all  Nash's  future  hopes 
of  succeeding  by  the  tables  were  blown  up.  FitMn 
that  time,  we  find  him  involved  in  continual  disputes, 
every  day  calumniated  with  some  new  slander,  and 
continually  endeavouring  to  obviate  its  effects.  Na- 
ture had  by  no  means  formed  him  for  a  beau  garqon  : 
his  person  was  clumsy,  too  large,  and  awkward,  and 
his  features  harsh,  strong,  and  peculiariy  irregular ; 
yet,  even  with  those  disadvantages,  he  made  love, 
becmme  a  universal  admirer  of  the  sex,  and  was  uni- 
versally admired.  He  was  possessed,  at  least,  of 
some  requisites  of  a  lover.  He  had  assiduity,  flat- 
tery, fine  clothes,  and  as  much  wit  as  the  ladies  he 
addressed.  Wit,  flattery,  and  finery  dothes,  he  used 
to  say,  were  enough  to  debauch  a  nunnery.  He  did 
not  long  continue  an  universal  gallant ;  but  in  the 
earlier  years  of  his  rdgn,  entirely  gave  up  his  endea- 
vours to  deceive  the  sex,  in  order  to  become  the 
honest  protector  of  their  innocence,  the  guardian  of 
their  reputation,  and  a  friend  to  their  virtue.  This 
was  a  character  he  bore  for  many  years,  and  support- 
ed it  with  integrity,  assiduity,  and  success ;  and  he  not 
only  took  care,  during  his  administration,  to  protect 
the  ladies  from  the  insults  of  our  sex,  but  to  guard 
them  from  the  slander  of  each  other.  He,  in  the 
first  place,  prevented  any  animosities  that  might  arise 
from  place  and  precedence,  by  being  previously  ac- 
quainted with  the  rank  and  quality  of  almost  every 
fiunily  in  the  British  dominion.  He  endeavoured  to 
make  scandal  odious,  by  marking  it  as  the  result  of 
envy  and  folly  united.  Whatever  might  have  been 
his  other  exc^lendes,  there  was  one  in  which  few 
exceeded  him — his  extensive  humanity.  None  felt 
pity  more  strongly,  and  none  made  greater  efforts  to 
relieve  distress.  '  If  we  were,'  says  his  biographer, 
'  to  name  any  reigning  and  fashionable  virtue  in  the 
present  age,  it  should  be  charity.  We  know;not 
whether  it  may  not  be  spreading  the  influence  of 
Nash  too  widely  to  say,  that  he  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  introducing  this  noble  emulation 
among  the  rich ;  but  certain  it  is,  no  private  man  ever 
relieved  the  distresses  of  so  many  as  he.' 
«  •  •  • 

As  Nash  grew  old,  he  grew  insolent,  and  seemed 
not  aware  of  the  pain  his  attempts  to  be  a  wit  gave 
others.  He  grew  peevish  and  fretful ;  and  they  who 
only  saw  the  remnant  of  a  man,  severely  returned 
that  laughter  upon  him,  which  he  had  once  lavished 
upon  others.  Poor  Nash  was  no  longer  the  gay, 
thoughtiess,  idly  industrious  person  he  once  was ;  he 
now  forgot  how  to  supply  new  modes  of  entertain- 
ment,  and  became  too  rigid  to  wind  with  care  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  fashion.  The  evening  of  his  life 
began  to  grow  cloudy.  His  fortune  was  gone,  and 
nothing  but  poverty  lay  in  prospect.  He  now  began 
to  want  that  charity  which  he  had  never  refused  to 
any ;  and  to  find  that  a  life  of  dissipation  and  gaity 
is  ever  terminated  by  misery  and  regret.  He  was  now 
past  the  power  of  giving  or  receiving  pleasure,  for  he 
was  poor,  old,  and  'peevish ;  yet  still  be  was  inca- 
pable of  turning  from  his  former  manner  of  life  to 
pursue  happiness.  An  old  man  thus  striving  after 
pleasure,  is  indeed  an  otgect  of  pity;  but  a  man  at 


once  old  and  poor,  running  on  in  this  pursuit,  might 
exdte  astonishment. 

•  •  •  • 

Anxious,  timid,  his  thoughts  still  hanging  on  a  re- 
ceding world,  he  desired  to  e^joy  a  littie  longer  that 
life,  the  miseries  of  which  he  had  experienced  so  long. 
The  poor  unsucoessfiil  gamester  husbanded  the  wast- 
ing moments  with  an  increased  desire  to  continue  the 
game ;  and,  to  the  last,  eageriy  wished  for  one  yet 
more  happy  throw.  He  died  at  his  house  hi  St. 
John's  Court,  Bath,  Feb.  3,  1761,  aged  87.  His 
death  was  sincerdy  regretted  by  the  dty,  to  which 
he  had  been  so  long  and  so  great  a  benefrictor. 

•  •  •  • 

In  domestic  life,  smong  ^tu»  servants  and  depen- 
dants, where  no  gloss  was  required  to  colour  his 
sentiments  and  disposition,  nor  any  mask  necessary 
to  conceal  his  foibles,  Nash  was  ever  fond  of  promoting 
the  interests  of  his  servants  and  dependants,  and 
making  them  happy.  In  his  own  house,  no  man 
was,  perhaps,  more  regular,  cheerful,  and  beneficent. 
His  table  was  always  free  to  those  who  sought  his 
iriendship  or  wanted  a  dinner.  As  his  thoughts  were 
entirdy  employed  in  the  aflfairs  of  his  government,  he 
was  sddom  at  home  but  at  the  time  of  eating  or  of 
rest.  His  table  was  well  served,  but  his  entertain- 
ment consisted  principally  of  plain  dishes.  He  gene- 
rally arose  early  in  the  morning,  bdng  sddom  in 
bed  after  five;  and  to  avoid  disturbing  the  family 
and  depriving  his  servants  of  their  rest,  he  had  the 
fire  laid  after  he  was  in  bed,  and  in  the  morning 
lighted  it  himself,  and  sat  down  to  read  some  of  his 
few,  but  well  chosen  books.  His  generosity  and 
charity  in  private  life,  though  not  so  conspicuous, 
was  as  great  as  that  in  public,  and  indeed  far  more 
considerable  than  his  little  income  would  admit  of. 
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COWLET. 

His  Pr^erenee  of  a  Small  Style  of  lAving  to  a  Great, 
Abraham  Cowley,  a  political  court  secretary,  son 
of  a  grocer,  bom '  at  the  western  comer  of  Chancery 
Lane  in  Fleet  Street,  A.D.  1618,  and  as  honest  a  man 
in  the  ranks  of  the  loyalists  to  Charies  the  Fhrst,  as 
Milton  was  in  those  of  the  republicans,  was  looked 
upon,  by  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  his  time,  as  the 
greatest  wit  and  poet  that  existed,  perhaps  that  ever 
existed.  A  wit  he  was,  and  a  poet  too,  though  not 
of  the  great  order  that  ifas  supposed.  His  most 
admired  poetry  was  full  of  "  concdts ;"  that  b  to 
say,  of  laboured  and  fkr-fetched  thoughts,  instead  of 
imagination  and  feeling ;  but  amidst  his  less  pretend- 
ing compositions  he  has  verses  that  abundantiy  satisfy 
both  the  taste  and  heart,  and  his  prose  is  exquisite. 
It  is  the  genuine  expression  of  a  sincere,  thoughtful, 
kindly,  and  innocent  nature.  Pope  haswdl  touched 
upon  the  difference  between  what  was  mortal  In  his 
writings,  and  what  has  survived  him : — 

"  Forgot  his  Epic,  nay.  Pindaric  art. 

Yet  still  we  love  the  language  of  his  heart.** 

The  following  is  one  of  those  "  Essays  in  Prose 
and  Verse,"  which  form  the  portion  of  his  works  that 
Pope  alludes  to,  and  which  have  ever  been  the  ddight 
of  lovers  of  reading,  espedally  those  who  are  fond  of 
taking  a  country  walk  with  a  book  in  their  hand. 
The  paraphrase  of  Horace  at  the  end  of  it  is  not  such 
close  and  finished  writing  as  the  original  Latin ;  bu^ 
the  feeling  in  it  is  more  true  to  the  subject ;  and  there 
is  a  more  thorough  air  of  goodness  in  Cowley  than  in 
Horace.  Both  were  courtiers ;  but  Horace  was  a 
courtier  in  the  worldly  sense.  Cowley's  heart  always 
retained  its  boyhood. 

"  SiNCK  we  cannot  attain  to  greatness,"  (says  the 
Sieur  de  Montaigne),  "let  us  have  our  revenge  by 
railing  at  it."  This  he  spoke  but  in  jest.  I  believe 
he  desired  it  no  more  than  I  do,  and  had  less  reason : 
for  he  ei\joyed  so  plentif^  and  honourable  a  fortune 
in  a  most  excellent  country,  as  allowed  him  all  the 
real  conveniences  of  it,  separated  and  purged  from  the 
hicommoditifs.  If  I  were  but  in  his  condition,  I 
should  think  it  hard  measure,  without  being  convinced 
of  any  crime,  to  be  sequestered  from  it  and  made  one 
of  the  prindpal  officers  of  the  state.  But  the  reader 
may  think  that  what  I  now  say  is  of  but  small  autho- 
rity, because  I  never  was,  nor  ever  shall  be,  put  to  the 
trial :  I  can  therefore  only  make  my  protestation. 

If  ever  I  more  riches  did  desire 
Than  cleanliness  and  quiet  do  require; 
If  e'er  ambition  did  my  fancy  cheat. 
With  any  wish  so  mean  as  to  be  great ; 
Continue,  Heaven,  still  from  me  to  remove 
The  humble  blessmgs  of  that  life  I  love. 

I  know  very  many  men  will  dispise,  and  some  pity 
me,  for  this  humour,  as  a  poor  spirited  fellow ;  but 
I  am  content,  and,  like  Horace,  thank  God  for 
bdng  so.  , 


Dt  bene  fSecerunt,  inopis  me  quodqae  pusiH 
Finxerunt  animi. 

Sat,  w.  17. 

I  confess  I  love  littleness  alraoat  in  all  things.  A 
little  convenient  estate,  a  little  cheerfiil  house,  a4ittle 
company,  and  a  very  littie  feast ;  and  if  I  ever  ^ 
to  fall  in  love  again,  (which  is  a  great  passkv 
therefore  I  hope  I  have  done  with  it),  it  would  be,  I 
think,  with  prettiness,  rsther  than  with  nuyertloal 
beauty.  I  would  ndther  wish  that  my  mistress,  nor 
my  fortune,  should  be  a  boita  roba,  nor,  as  Hom^ 
uses  to  desciibe  his  beauties,  like  a  daughter  of  great 
Jupiter  for  the  stateliness  and  largeness  of  her  person ; 
but,  as  Lucretius  says, 

Parvula,  pumilio,  XiyArw  /i/«,  tota  merum  saL 

Lucr.  iv.  1155. 

Where  there  is  one  man  of  this,  I  believe  there  are 
a  thousand  of  Senedo's  mind,  whose  ridiculous 
afliectation  of  grandeur  Seneca  the  elder  describes  to 
this  effect : — Senecio  was  a  man  of  turlrid  and  con- 
fused wit,  who  could  not  endure  to  speak  any  but 
mighty  words  and  sentences,  till  this  humour  at  last 
grew  into  so  notorious  a  habit  or  rather  disease,  as 
became  the  sport  of  the  whole  town ;  he  would  have 
no  servants,  but  huge,  massy  fellows ;  no  plate  or 
household  stuff,  but  thrice  as  big  as  the  fashion ;  you 
may  believe  me,  for  I  speak  it  without  raillery,  his 
extravagancy  came  at  last  into  such  a  madneas, 
that  he  would  not  put  on  a  pair  of  shoes,  each 
of  which  was  not  big  enough  for  both  his  feet ;  he 
would  eat  nothing  but  what  was  great,  nor  totteh 
any  frnit  but  horse  plums  and  pound  pears ;  he  kept 
a  concubine  that  was  a  very  giantess,  and  made  Iwr 
walk  to  always  in  Chiopins,  till,  at  last,  he  got  the 
name  of  Senedo  Grandio,  which  Messala  said,  was 
not  his  cognomen,  but  his  cognomenltum ;  when  he 
declaimed  for  the  three  hundred  Lacedoemonians» 
who  alone  opposed  Xerxes's  army  of  above  three 
hundred  thousand,  he  stretched  out  his  arms  and 
stood  on  tip-toes,  that  he  might  appear  the  taller, 
and  cried  out  in  a  very  loud  voice ;  "  I  rejoice,  I 
rejoice!" — ^We  wondered,  I  remember,  what  new 
fortune  had  befallen  his  eminence.  '  Xerxes,'  says 
he, '  is  all  mine  own.  He  who  took  away  the  sight 
of  the  sea,  with  the  canvass  sails  of  so  many  ships ;' 
and  then  he  goes  on  so,  as  I  know  not  what  to  make 
of  the  rest,  whether  it  be  the  fault  of  the  edition,  or 
the  orator's  own  hurley  way  of  nonsense. 

This  is  the  character  that  Seneca  gives  of  this 
hyperbolical  fop,  whom  we  stand  amazed  at ;  and  yet 
there  are  few  men  who  are  not  in  some  things,  and 
in  some  degrees,  -Orandiot.  Is  anything  more  com- 
mon than  to  see  our  ladies  of  quality  wear  such  high 
shoes  as  they  cannot  walk  in,  without  one  to  laid 
them ;  and  a  gown  as  long  i^n  as  their  body,  so 
that  tiiey  cannot  stir  to  the  next  room[without  a  page 
or  two  to  hold  it  up  ?  I  may  safdy  say,  that  all  the 
ostentation  of  our  grandees  is,  just  like  a  train,  of  no 
use  in  the  world,  but  horribly  cumbersome  and  in- 
commodious. What  is  all  this  but  a  spice  of  Oram' 
dio  T  How  tedious  would  this  be,  if  we  were  always 
bound  to  it !  I  do  believe  there  is  no  Idng  who  would 
not  rather  be  deposed,  than  endure  every  day  of  his 
rdgn  all  the  ceremonies  of  his  coronation. 

The  mightiest  princes  are  glad  to  fly^often  from 
these  majestidc  pleasures,  (which  is,  methinks,  no 
small  disparagement  to  them),  as  it  were  for  refuge, 
to  the  most  contemptible  divertisements  and  meanest 
recreations  of  the  vulgar,  nay,  even  of  children.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  and  fortunate  princes*  of  the 
worid,  of  late,  could  find  out  no  delight  so  satisfkctory 
as  the  keeping  of  littie  singing  birds,  and  hearing  of 
them,  and  whistling  to  them,  ^liat  did  the  empe- 
rors of  the  whole  worid  ?  If  ever  any  men  had  the 
f^  and  fiiU  enjoyment  of  human  greatness  (nay, 
that  would  not  suffice,  for  they  would  be  gods  too), 
they  certainly  possessed  it ;  and  yet  one  of  them  who 
styled  himself  lord  and  god  of  the  earth,t  could  not 
tell  how  to  pass  his  whole  day  pleasantly,  .without 
spending  constantiy  two  or  three  hours  in  catching 
flies,  and  killing  them  with  a  bodkin,  as  if  his  godsbip 
had  been  Bedzebub.t  One  of  his  predecessors,  Nero, 
who  never  put  any  bounds,  nor  met  with  any  stop  to 
his  appetite,  could  divert  himself  with  no  pastime 
more  agreeable,  than  to  run  about  the  streets  all 
night  in  a  disguise,  and  abuse  the  women,  and  affront 
the  men  whom  he  met,  and  sometimes  to  beat  them, 
and  sometimes  to  be  beaten  by  them ;  this  was  one 
of  his  imperial  nocturnal  pleasures.  His  chiefest  in 
the  day  was  to  sing,  and  play  upon  a  fiddle,  in  the 
habit  of  a  minstrel,  upon  a  public  stage:  he  was 
prouder  of  the  garlands  that  were  given  to  his  divhie 
voice  (as  they  called  it  then)  in  those  kind  of  prizes 
than  all  his  forefathers  were  of  their  triumphs  ove, 
nations ;  he  did  not  at  his  death  coinplain  that  so 
mighty  an  emperor,  and  the  last  of  all  the  Coesarean 
race  of  deities,  should  be  brought  to  so  shameful  and 
miserable  an  end;  but  only  cried  out,  'Alas!  what 
pity  it  is.  that  so  excellent  a  musician  should  perish 
in  this  manner.^  His  uncle  Claudius  spent  half  his 
time  at  playing  at  dice ;  and  that  was  the  main  fruit 

•  Lo«U  XIII.  Tbe  Doke  de  Lsynet,  tbe  coaaUUe  of 
Frtnce,  U  Mid  to  bavc  gained  the  favoer  of  thit  powerAil 
and  fortonate  prince,  by  tralaiOK  op  singing  btrdi  for  liiau 

t  I>oniitian. 

X  Beclaebab  tigniflcs  tke  UH  of  Ifist.— Csvlcy. 

i  *Q«alis  artifcz  pereol'— SnetoalM,  la  ki»  L4re  of  Kcro. 
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of  his  sorereignty.  I  omit  the  madneMes  of  Caligu- 
bs  delights,  and  the  execimble  sordidness  of  those  of 
Ufaerins.  Would  one  think  that  Augustus  himself, 
the  highest  and  most  fortunate  of  mankind,  a  person 
endowed  -too  with  many  excellent  parts  of  nature, 
«hould  be  so  hard  put  to  it  sometimes  for  want  of 
recreation,  as  to  be  found  playing  at  nuts  and  bound- 
ing  stones,  with  little  Syrian  and  Moorish  boys,  whose 
company  he  took  delight  in,  for  their  prating  f 

^     Was  it  for  this  that  Rome's  best  blood  be  spilt. 
With  so  much  falsehood,  so  much  guilt  ? 
Was  it  for  this  that  his  ambition  strove 
To  equal  Cesar  first ;  and  after,  Jove  t 
Greatness  is  barren,  sure,  of  solid  joys ; 
'.  Her  merchandize  (I  fear)  is  all  in  toys; 
'  She  would  not  else,  sure,  so  uncivil  be. 
To  treat  his  universal  majesty. 
His  new-created  Deity 
With  nuts,  and  bounding-stones,  and  boys. 

But' we  must  excuse  her  for  this  meagre  entertain- 
ment ;  she  has  not  really  wherewithal  to  make  such 
feasts  as  we  imagine.  Her  guests  must  be  contented 
sometimes  with  but  slender  cakes,  and  with  the  same 
cold  meats  served  over  and  over  again,  even  till  they 
become  nauseous.  When  you  have  pared  away  all 
the  vanity  what  solid  and  natural  contentment  does 
there  remain,  which  .may  not  be  had  with  five  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  ? .  Not  so  many  servants  or  horses ; 
but  a  few  good  ones,  which  will  do  all  the  business 
as  well ;  not  so  'many  choice  dishes  at  every  meal ; 
but  at  several  meals  all  of  them,  which  makes  them 
both  the  more  healthy,  and  the  more  pleasant ;  not 
BO  rich  garments,  nor  so  frequent  changes ;  but  as 
warm  and  as  comely,  and  so  frequent  change  too,  as 
is  every  jot  as  good  for  the  master,  though  not  for 
the  tailor  or  valet-de-chambre ;  not  such  a  stately 
palace,  nor  gilt  rooms,  or  the  costliest  tapestry ;  but 
m  convenient  brick-house,  with  decent  wainscoat, 
and  pretty  forest-work  hangings.  -  Lastly,  (for  I  omit 
all  other  particulars,  and  will  end  with  that  which  I 
love  most  in  both  conditions),  not  whole  woods  cut 
in  walks,  nor  vast  parks,  nor  fountains  or  cascade- 
gardens;  but  herb,  and  flower  and  fruit  gardens, 
which  are  more  usefiil,  and  the  water  every  whit  as 
dear  and  wholesome,  as  if  darted  from  the  breasts 
of  a  marble  nymph,  or  the  urn  of-a  river  god. 

If,  for  all  this,  you  like  better  the  substance  of  that 
former  estate  of  Ufe,  do  but  consider  the  inseparable 
accidents  of  both;  servitude,  disquiet,  danger,  and 
most  commonly  guilt,  inherent  in  the  one ;  in  the 
other,  liberty,  tranquillity,  security  and  innocence. 
And  when  you  have  thought  upon  this,  you  will  con- 
fess that  to  be  a  truth  which  appeared  to  you  before 
bat  a  ridiculous  paradox,  that  a  low  fortune  is  better 
guarded  and  attended  than  an  high  one.  If,  indeed, 
we  look  only  upon  the  flourishing  head  of  the  tree,  it 
appears  a  most  beautiful  object. 
^  — ^-_  Sed  quantum  vertice  ad  auru 

^thereas,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit.* 
As  far  up  towards  heaven  the  branches  grow. 
So  far  the  root  sinks  down  to  hell  below. 

Another  horrible  di^race  to  greatness  is,  that  it  is 
tor  the  most  part  in  pitiful  want  and  distress ;  what 
a  wonderful  thing  this  is  1  Unless  it  degenerate  into 
▼ice,  and  so  cease  to  be  greatness,  it  falls  perpetually 
into  such  necessities,  as  drive  it  into  all  the  meanest 
and  most  sordid  ways  ot  borrowing,  cozenage,  and 
robbery: 

-  Bfancipiis  locuples,  eget  aeris-Cappadocum  rex,t 

This  is  the  case  of  ahnost  all  great  men,  as  well  as 
of  the  poor  King  of  Cappadocia ;  "  they  abound  with 
slaves,  bVit  are  indigent  of  money."  The  ancient 
Roman  Emperors,  who  had  the  riches  of  the  whole 
world  ffor  their  revenue,  had  wherewithal  to  live  (one 
would  have  thought)  pretty  well  at  ease,  and  to 
have  been  exempt  from  the  pressures  of  extreme 
poverty.  But  yet  with  most  of  them  it  was  much 
(Uherwise;  and  they  fell  perpetually  into  such 
miserable  penury,  that  they  were  forced  to  devou 
and  squeeze  most  of  their  friends  fmd  servants,  to 
cheat  with  imfamous  projects,  to  ransack  and  pillage 
all  their  provinces.  This  fashion  of  imperial  gran- 
deur is  imitated  by  all  inferior  and  subordinate  sorts 
of  it,  as  if  it  were  a  point  of  honour.  They  must  be 
cheated  of  a  third  part  of  their  estates,  two  other 
thirds  they  must  expend  in  vanity ;  so  that  they  re- 
main debtors  for  all  the  necessary  provisions  of  life, 
and  have  no  way  to  satisfy  those  debts,  but  out  of  the 
succours  and  supplies  of  rapine.  As  riches  increase, 
(says  Solomon) ,  so  do  the  mouths  that  devour  them  1 
The  master  mouth  has  no  more  than  before.  The 
owner,  methinks,  is  like  Ocnus  in  the  fable,  who  is 
perpetually  winding  a  rope  of  hay,  with  an  ass  at  the 
end  perpetually  eating  it. 

Out  of  these  inconveniences  arise  naturally  one 
more,  which  is,  that  no  greatness  can  be  satisfied  or 
contented  with  itself ;  still,  if  it  could  mount  up  a 
little  higher,  it  would  be  happy ;  if  it  coidd  gain  but 
that  point,  it  would  obtein  all  its  desires ;  but  yet  at 
last,  when  it  has  got  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  Pic  of 
Tenerift  it  is  in  very  great  danger  of  breaUng  its 
neck  do'-mwards,  but  in  no  possibflity  of  ascending 
upwards  into  the  seat  of  tranquillity  above  the  moon. 

•  Virgil.  0«orf .  11*  flpi.  — 

t  Horace.  1.  Epit.  VI.  39. 


The  first  ambitious  men  in  the  world,  the  old  giants, 
are  said  to  have  made  an  heroical  attempt  of  scaling 
heaven  in  spite  of  the  gods ;  and  they  cast  Ossa  upon 
Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa:  two  or  three 
mountains  more,  they  thought,  would  have  done 
their  business ;  but  the  thunder  spoilt  all  their  work 
when  they  were  come  up  to  the  third  story : 

And  what  a  noble  plot  was  crost ! 

And  what  a  brave  design  was  lost  1 
A  famous  person  of  their  offspring,  tiie  late  giant 
of  our  nation,*  when,  from  the  condition  of  a  very 
inconsiderable  captain,  he  had  made  himself  lieute- 
nant-general of  an  array  of  little  Titans,  which  was 
his  first  mountain,  and  afterwards .  general,  which 
was  his  second,  and  after  that,  absolute  tyrant  of  three 
kingdoms,  which  was  the  third,  and  almost  touched 
the  little  heaven  which  he  affected,  is  believed  to  have 
died  with  grief  and  discontent,  because  he  could  not 
attain  to  the  honest  name  of  Idng  and  the  old  forma- 
lity of  a  crown,  though  he  had  before  exceeded  the 
power  by  a  wicked  usurpation.  U  he  could  have 
compassed  that,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  wanted 
something  else  that  is  necessary  to  felicity,  and  pined 
away  for  want  of  the  title  of  ^an  emperor  or  a  god. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  greatness  has  no  reality  in 
nature,  being  a  creature  of  the  fancy,  a  notion  that 
exists  only  in  relation  and  comparison :  it  is  indeed 
an  idol;  but  St.  Paul  teaches  us  "that  an  idol  is 
nothing  in  the  world."  There  is,  in  truth,  no  rising 
or  meridian  of  the  sun,  but  only  in  respect  to  several 
places :  there  is  no  right  or  left,  no  upper  hand  in 
nature ;  everything  is  little,  and  everything  is  great, 
according  as  it  is  diversely  compared.  There  may 
be,  perhaps,  some  village  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  where 
I  might  be  agreat  man;  and  in  that  case  I  should  be  like 
Caesar,  (you  would  wonder  how  Cssar  and  I  should 
be  like  one  another  in  any  thing,)  and  choose  rather 
to  be  the  first  man  of  the  village,  than  second  of 
Rome.  Our  country  is  called  Great  Britany,  in  re- 
gard only  of  a  lesser  of  the  same  name ;  it  would  be 
but  a  ridiculous  epithet  for  it  when  we  consider  it 
with  the  kingdom  of  China.  That,  too,  is  but  a 
pitiful  rood  of  gronnd,  in  comparison  of  thejwhole 
earth  besides,  and  this  whole  ^obe  of  earth,Twhich 
we  account  so  immense  a  body,  is  but  one  point  or 
atom  in  relation  to  those  numberless  worlds  that  are 
scattered  up  and  down  in  the  infinite  space  of  the 
sky  which  we  behold. 

The  other  many  inconveniences  of  grandeur  I  have  * 
spoken  of  dispersedly  in  several  chapters ;  and  shall 
end  this  with  an  ode  of  Horace,  not  exactly  copied, 
but  rudely  imitated : — 

HOBACB,  B.  III.  ODE  I. 

"  Odi profanum'vulgui**  S^e.         ^^ 
Hence,  ye  profane ;  I  hate  you  all ; 
Both  the  great  vulgar  and  the  small. 
To  virgin  minds  which  yet  their  native  whiteness  hold. 
Not  yet  discolour'd  with  the  love  of  gold, 

(Tliat  jaundice  of  the  soul. 
Which  makes  it  look  so  gilded  and  so  foul). 
To  you,  ye  very  few,  these  truths  I  tell ; 
The  muse  inspires  my  song, — ^hark,  and  observe  it  well. 
We  look  on  men,  and  wonder  at  such  odds 

Twixt  things  that  were  the  same  by  birth ; 
We  look  on  kings  as  giants  of  the  earth. 
These  giants  are  but  pigmies  to  the  gods. 

The  humblest  bush  and  proudest  oak 
Are  but  of  equal  proof  against  the  thunder  stroke. 
Beauty,  and  strength,  and  wit,  and  wealth,  and 
pi)wer, 
Have  their  short  flourishing  hour : 
And  love  to  see  themselves,  and  smile. 
And  joy  in  their  pre-eminence  a  while ; 

Even  so  in  the  same  land. 
Poor  weeds,  rich  corn,  gay  fiowers,  together  stand; 
Alas !  death  mows  down  all  with  an  impartial 
hand. 
And  all  ye  men,  whom  greatness  does  so  please. 
Ye  feast,  I  fear,  like  Damocles : 
If  ye  your  eyes  could  upwards  move 
(But  ye  I  fear  think  nothing  is  above), 
Ye  vrould  perceive  by  what  a  little  thread 

The  sword  still  hangs  over  your  head; 
No  tide  of  wine  would  drown  your  cares ; 
No  mirth  or  music  over  noise  your  fears : 
The  fear  of  death  would  you  so  watchfU  keep. 
As  not  f  admit  the  image  of  it,  sleep. 
Sleep  is  a  god  too  proud  to  wait  in  palaces. 
And  yet  so  humble  too,  as  not  to  scorn 
The  meanest  country  cottages : 
His  poppy  grows  among  the  com. 
The  halcyon  sleep  will  never  build  his  nest 
In  any  stormy  breast. 
Tis  not  enough  that  he  does  find 
Clouds  and  darkness  in  the  mind ; 
Darkness  but  half  his  work  will  do : 
Tis  not  enough ;  he  must  fhul  quiet  too. 
The  man,  who.  in  all  wishes  he  does  make. 

Does  only  nature's  counsel  take. 
That  wise  and  happy  man  will  never  fear 

The  evil  aspects  of  the  year; 
Nor  tremble,  though  two  comets  should  appear; 
He  does  not  look  in  almanacs  to  see 
Whether  he  fortunate  shall  be ; 

*  Cron.will« 


Let  Mars  and  Saturn  in  the  heavens  coi\join. 
And  what  they  please  against  the  world  design. 

So  Jupiter  within  him  shine. 
If  of  your  pleasures  and  desires  no  end  be  found,* ' 
God  to  your  cares  and  fears  will  set  no  bound. 

What  would  content  you  T  who  can  tell  ? 
Ye  fear  so  much  to  lose  what  ye  have  got, 

AsifyeUkeditweU: 
Ye  strive  for  more,  as  if  ye  liked  It  not. 

Go  level  hills,  and  fill  up  seas. 
Spare  nought  that  may  your  wanton  fancy  please :  < 

But,  trust  me,  when  you  have  done  all  this, ; 
Much  will  be  missing  still,  and  much  will  be  amiss.  ; 


THRBB  OBBMAN  XAOEMD8. 

1. — HONESTY  IS  THE  BBST   POUCT. 

[We  have  dravm  largely  this  time  on  the  "  Lays  and 
Legends  of  various  Nations ;"  but  the  new  number, 
being  another  on  "  Germany,"  the  most  legendary  of 
all  nations,  naturally  tempts  us ;  and  our  temptation 
is  made  virtuous  by  the  excellent  morals  of  what  we 
quote.] 

On  a  sultry  Summer  evening,  Henry,*  Bishop  of 
Halberstadt,  and  a  fbreign  Bishop,  who  had  been  his 
guest  for  a  month,  were  seated  on  the  lawn  before  the 
castle  of  Gruningen.  On  a  table  before  them  stood, 
in  two  massive  cups,  their  night  drink.  From  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  they  had  seated  them- 
selves to  their  mid-day  meat,  their  conversation  had 
turned  upon' a  mighty  wine  tun  which  had  been  con- 
structed for  a  Bishop  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and 
upon  the  propriety  of  every  noble  ecclesiastic  having 
a  similar  one,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  suitable 
splendour  to  his  residence.  The  question  at  length 
became  so  thoroughly  exhausted,  that  the  conversa^ 
tion  began  to  flag,  and  was  carried  on  for  the  most 
part  slowly  and  in  monosyllables,  being  from  time  to 
time  interrupted  by  the  yavmings  of  both  parties. 

Fortunately,  at  this  moment  Conrad,  the  shepherd, 
brought  into  the  court-yard  of  the  castle  his  well- 
tended  flock,  which  Bishop  Henry  himself  always 
counted  over  every  evening.  'Goid  greet  thee,^my 
lord  Bishop.'  '  Good  evening  to  you,  Conrad ;  where 
is  the  ram  T'  Conrad  whistled,  and  a  large  hand- 
some ram  came  bounding  forth  to  the  shepherd,  and 
then  to  the  Bishop,  who  stroked  him,  and  fed  him 
with  crumbs  of  bread,  which  he  had  laid  by  on  the 
table  for  the  purpose.  The  Bish(^  then  conversed 
for  a  minute  or  two  with  the  shepherd,  and  asked 
him,  jocosely, '  when  his  wedding  was  to  take  place  V 
Conrad  was  a  little  confused  by  the  question,  and 
withdrew,  followed  by  his  flock. 

When  he  was  gone,  the  Bishop  began  expatiating 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  ram,  which  nothing  could  in- 
duce him  to  part  with,  and  then  upon  his  good  shep- 
herd Conrad,  who  was  honesty  itself.  The  foreign 
Bishop  laughed  at  this  declaration ;  for  much  travel- 
ling, and  fiequent  residence  at  various  princely  courts 
had  filled  him  with  distrust  in  his  fellow-creatures.  He 
maintained  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  really 
honest  servant,  at  least  in  the  retinue  of  an  ecclesias- 
tic ;  for  they  would  all  deceive  their  masters,  and 
were  all  knaves  more  or  less. 

Bishop  Henry  contradicted  this  vrith  great  earnest- 
ness, praised  the  worthy  disposition  of  the  people 
over  ¥diom.  he  wielded  his  crosier,  but  above  all, 
Conrad  the  shepherd,  who  had  never  told  him  an 
untruth,  nor  deceived  him  in  the  most  trifling  aiEur. 
*  What,  has  Conrad  never  yet  told  you  a  lie, — never 
deceived  you,^never  betrayed  his  master  V  said  the 
foreign  Bishop  sarcasticly.  '  No,'  answered  Henry 
warmly,  in  defence  of  his  retainer, '  Conrad  never 
has  been,  nor  ever  will  be,  guilty  of  such  conduct.' 
'Nol'  rqieated  the  foreign  Bishop:  'what  wager 
would  you  venture  upon  that  V 

After  sundry  proposals,  the  Bishops  at  length 
agreed  to  support  their  opinions  by  a  wager  of  m 
wine-tun,  which  should  hold  one  hundred  and  flfty 
butts  of  wine.  And,  within  three  days,  Conrad  was, 
without  being  made  aware  of  it,  to  be  put  to  the  test. 
This  done,  they  took  leaveof  one  another  for  the  night, 
well  pleased  to  have  found  a  fresh  source  of  amuse- 
ment for  the  next  few  days,  and  each  feeling  certain 
of  victory. 

The  foreign  Bishop,  however,  before  retiring  to 
rest,  entered,  as  was  his  wont,  into  conversation  and 
council  with  his  servant  Peter.  This  Peter,  who  was 
nominally  only  the  servant  and  professed  jester  of 
the  Bishop,  was  in  fact  much  more  his  secret  adviser 
than  many  of  those  who  flaunted  it  in  titles  and 
bands ;  and  to  him  the  Bishop  looked  for  advia^  and 
assistance  in  all  his  difficulties,  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral. Peter  was  accustomed  to  hear,  to  see,  and  oc- 
casionally to  think  for  his  master,  without  any  body 
suspecting  it;  and  this  he  had  already  done  upon  the 
very  subject  in  question. 

This  evening  he  was,  however,  not  in  a  very  com- 
municative humour ;  but  the  Knave,  whom  his  master 
had  made  acquainted  with  everything,  .was  vexed  at 
hieaeart,and  it  was  only  his  master's  promise  of  a  new 
scarletcap  in  caseof  winning  the  wager,  which  atall  in- 
duced him  to  open  his  lips.  After  many  biting  remarks 
upon  the  cost  of  a  wine  tun  which  would  hc^  a  hun 
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dred  and  fifty  butts  of  wine,  and  come  to  more  than 
half  the  yearly  Income  of  the  buhoprick,  he  at  length 
undertook  to  discover  by  what  means  this  Conrad — 
this  paragon  pattern,  and  phoenix  of  honesty,  as  lord 
and  servant  jestingly  called  him,  was  to  be  tempted. 

No  sooner  did  the  sun  arise,  than  Peter  set  to 
work  to  bring  about  the  ol^ect  decided  upon  on  the 
previous.  ^y«D)ng ;  and  before  noon  he  was  enabled  to 
tell  his  master  that  Conrad  had  a  sweetheart,  the 
pretty  Lisette,  but  who  would  hear  nothing  of  his 
passion  till  he  had  a  house  of  his  own  to  take  her  to, 
so  poor  were  they  both.  The  industrious  Peter  had 
himself  already  qpoken  to  Lisette,  and  found  her  berth 
ready  and  willing  to  assist  in  the  scheme  which  he 
had  devised.  And  all  that  he  now  had  to  ask  ftom 
his  master  was  a  small  sum  of  money  to  ensure  the 
winning  of  this  huye  wine-tun.  The  bUhop  gave  him 
what  he  desired,  and  seated  himself  in  good  heart  at 
the  table. 

Peter  then  returned  to  the  pretty  Lisette,  shewed 
her  the  money  which  he  had  got,  and  they  discoursed 
together  about  a  cottage  v<^ich  a  poor  widow  in  the 
neighhourhood  had  long  wanted  to  dispose  of;  tad 
Peter  ended  by  promising  to  give  Lisette  the  pur- 
chase-money for  it,  as  soon  as  ihe.had  brought  what 
he  vdshed  for. 

On  the  following  morning  Lisette  set  to  work  in  a 
spot  past  which  Conrad  must  necetsarfly  drive  his 
fkidc.  No  sooner  did  Conrad  see  her  in  the  distance, 
than  he  flew  to  her,  accompanied  by  hit  fiicvourite 
ram,  and  repeated  to  her  all  that  he  had  previously 
told  her,  over  and  over  again,  to  gahi  her  consent  to 
their  marriage.  But  to  all  this  Lisette  answered  him 
very  oooUy—that  she  had  heard  it  a  thousand  times 
bdbre,  and  if  he  had  nothing  more  to  say  to  her  about 
a  house  of  his  own  to  take  her  to,  that  he  knew  very 
well  what  her  detemunation  was. 

Conrad  was  about  to  take  his  leave  with  a  troubled 
heart,  when  a  half  friendly  glance  from  Lisette  made 
him  turn  round  and  ask  her,  why  she  always  behaved 
so  eooUy  tovirards  him,  and  what  he  should  do  to 
please  her?  '  Well,  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  let 
us  see  whether  you  will  do  anything  that  I  ask  you,' 
sakl  Lisette  (the  bishop's  favourite  ram  had  thrtist 
himself  between  her  and  Conrad,  and  was  eating 
biead  out  of  her  hand;)  'win  you,  then,  give  me 
this  ram,  that  I  may  sell  it  V 

CoBTwl's  heart  fell  when  he  heard  this  request. 
SoiTOwfaHy  he  replied,  '  Everythh^  in  the  world  be- 
sides, but  not  that.  If  the  bishop  vrere  not  to  feed 
ny  ram  every  evening,  I  should  be  sure  to  meet  with 
some  disaster.  Take  the  ten  best  sheep  of  the  flodc, 
take  the  whole  fifty  of  them  that  belong  to  me,  hut 
leave  me  the  ram.' 

'  Well,'  said  Lisette ;  '  what  a  pattern  of  a  man 
yofuare!  But  begone  with  your  fifty  sheep  1  Wdl! 
you  are  a  pretty  bridgroom,  indeed,  to  reftise  me 
soch  a  trifle !  You  would  certainly  be  a  very  good- 
natured  husband  when  the  honeymoon  was  over! 
Go,  go  to  the  bishop,  let  him  feed  your  pet  ram ;  and 
yeu  may  kiss  his  great  toe  into  the  bargain  !• 

Thus  did  they  ecmtend  for  awhile  togetiier.  Con- 
rad wept  for  very  sorrow.  Lisette,  at  least,  acquainted 
him  that  she  had  sold  the  ram  for  the  little  cottage 
wbieh  they  had  both  so  often  wished  for,  and  tiiat 
she  must  give  It  up  that  day,  let  it  cost  what  it  might, 
for  rtie  bad  passed  her  word  to  that  eflf^  and  would 
not  be  convicted  of  a  falsehood,  be  the  consequences 
what  they  might ;  she  then  dn^ped  a  fSew  tears,  to 
think  that  anything  should  have  marred  tiie  unex- 
pected joy  she  felt,  at  being  able  to  purchase  a  snug 
dwelling,  in  which  both  themselves  and  their  children 
might  live  so  happy  together;  and  then  again  en- 
quired whether  sheep  did  not  die  every  day ;  whether 
they  were  never  lost  or  stolen ;  and  whether  the  wolf 
never  ate  any  of  the  numbered  floclcs  ? 

Love  at  length  gained  the  victory.  Conrad  dapped 
his  hands,  and  promised  that  before  noon  the  ram 
shetfld  be  tier's ;  whereupon,  Lisette  gave  Conrad  her 
hand  and  promise,  that  in  a  month's  time  she  would 
become  his  wife ;  and  added  a  kiss  to  the  bargain,  as 
a  sort  of  earnest  money.  ^ 

Lisette  made  the  beat  of  her  way  back  to  the  village, 
and  Conrad  watched  her  as  long  as  he  could  see  her. 
The  joy  of  his  betrothing  was,  however,  sorely  trou- 
bled at  the  thoughts  of  the  enquiries  of  his  powerful, 
but  at  the  same  time,  kind  hearted  master,  m  whose 
service  he  had  hitherto  conducted  himself  with  such 
propriety,  and  who  was  so  very  fond  of  this  favourtie 
beast. 

And  he  stood  alone  in  the  field  where  Lisette  had 
been  occupied,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  earth.  At 
last  he  thrust  his  crook  into  the  ground,  hung 
his  eloak  over  it,  placed  his  bonnet  on  the  top  of  ft, 
and  then  began  a  series  of  soliloquies,  or  dialogues, 
whichsoever  they  may  be  called,  in  which  he  was 
occasionally  assisted  by  the  action  of  the  ram. 

•  God  greet  you,  ray  lord  Bishop !' — *  Good  even 
to  you,  Conrad;  'but  where's  the  ram?'  'Ram, 
lord  Bishop !  why  the  ram  is  lost.  I  mean  it  has 
really  strayed  away. — (The  beast,  just  as  he  was 
spelling,  thrust  himself  between  his  master's  feet,  as 
if  to  eye  the  strange  image  before  which  he  kept 
bowing  so  respectfully).  'Conrad,  Conrad!'  v^rith 
a  shake  of  the  head,  *  he  is  accustomed  to  be  fed  so 
regukriy,  I  am  euie  he  would  not  stray  away— muit 
won't  do!* 
^  A  si^cond  dialogue,  in  whidi  Conrad  desoribed  the 


ram  as  having  been  stolen,  was  interrupted  by  a 
powerful  blow  with  which  the  beast  returned  his 
master's  bow.  '  You  would  not  suffer  yourself  to  be 
taken  very  easily,  so  that  won't  do.' 

He  continued  for  a  fuU  half  hour  conversing  with 
himself  in  this  manner,  ending  every  excuse  with  a 
shake  of  the  head,  and  a  '  Conrad  I  that  won't  do  1' 

•And  yet,'  added  he,  'I  must  part  with  the  poor 
brute  before  noon,  for  I  have  promised  to  do  so,  and 
if  Lisette  does  not  give  him  to  the  person  to  whom 
she  has  sold  him,  she  will  be  a  cheat,  and  can  never 
be  my  wife  P 

At  last  he  jumped  for  joy  into  the  air,  crying  out, 
'Honesty  is  the  best  policy!  That  will  do—that 
win  do  f  He  drew  on  his  eioak,  clapped  his  cop 
upon  his  head,  and  drove  foiward  his  herd.  And 
yet,  before  noon,  he  han^d  over  his  favourite  with 
a  deep  sigh  to  Lisette,  who  exchanged  him  for  the 
purchase  money  of  the  cottage,  without  troubling 
her  brains  much  upon  the  subject. 

The  evening  was  appointed  for  the  trial  of  Con- 
rad's honesty — a  trial  of  which  he  had  not  the 
lightest  suspicion.  The  bishops  were,  as  usual, 
seated  at  their  night  drink,  expecting  the  arrival  in 
the  palace  eourt-yard  of  the  shepAierd,  who  vras  to 
decide  their  wager.  Tliey  spoke  but  little,  for  each 
vras  anxious  to  leave  to  his  friend  the  honour  and 
expense  of  constmcthig  the  huge  wine-tun. 

Peter,  the  secret  councillor,  was  in  high  spirits ;  and 
laughing  to  himself,  r^ced  beforehand  at  the  vic- 
tory and  success  of  his  wdl  laid  plan.  For  he  had 
the  pet  sheep  In  his  possession,  and  fdt  sure  tiiat 
Conrad  would  never  venture  to  speak  the  plain 
truth,  whereby  he  would  be  certain  to  draw  down 
upon  himself  the  anger  and  high'disj^eaaure  of  his 
all  powerful  master,  and  get  dismissed  fh>m  his  ser- 
vice. 

Thus  thought  Peter,  the  secret  adviser.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Conrad  drove  his  herd  into  the  palace 
court,  right  before  the  bishops.  Peter  smiled,  for  he 
read,  or  he  ftmcied  he  read,  fear  and  anxiety  in  the 
countenance  of  the  shepherd. 

This  evening,  however,  no  favourite  ram  gambled 
before  BiiOiop  Henry,  to  eat  the  bread  from  lids  hand. 
'  Where  is  tiie  ram  7*  enquired  the  bishop,  with  a 
significant  chance.  Conrad  answered  with  a  firm 
voice,  '  1  have  sold  it ! — ^there,  the  truth  is  outp— 
honesty  is  the  best  policy.  That  is  my  favourite 
saying,  as  you  know,  my  lord  bishop ;  and,  by  Godf s 
grace,  my  ikvourite  saying  it  shall  contioue  to  be  1** 

Peter's  visage  lengthened  considerably,  but  bishop 
Ijteniy  called  out, '  Wny  have  you  sold  it  without 
speaking  to  me  ?  I. would  rather  have  paid  ten  times 
the  sum  it  fetched.    Don't  you  know  that  ?' 

'Lord  Bishop,'  said  Conrad,  'pray  hear  me. 
Lisette  has  betrayed  me,  as  Eve  befim  her  betrayed 
Adam;  and  a  knave  has  betrayed  Lisette,  as  the 
Evil  One  of  (M  did  Eve.  If  he]  vrill  give  me  my 
ram  again,  I  will  not  say  who  he  is.  (Peter  tmtied 
away  full  of  rage,  for  gone  was  his  money,  gone  his 
promised  cap  of  scarlet,  and  aU  hopes  of  a  drinking 
bout,  which  he  had  calculated  upon  at  the  end  of  the 
business).  Lisette  had  sold  the  beast  without  first 
speaking  to  me  about  it,  otherwisejt  would  not  have 
happened.  But  as  she  had  done  so,  I  felt  bound  to 
give  him  up,  how  much  soever  I  might  be  grieved  at 
doing  so,  otherwise  she  would  have  told  a  lie,  and 
would  not  have  been  what  she  is  now  to  be— my 
wife.  That  is  the  real  truth,  lord  bishop ;  so  now  do 
with  me  as  you  please.  What  is  done,  is  done,  but 
do  not  pumsh  Lisette';  a  weak  head  is  soon  betrayed 
by  a  serpent.' 

Bishop  Henry  would  have  scolded  him,  but  the 
strange  lNshq;>  said,  with  a  troubled  side  glance  to 
Peter,  who  was  making  off  from  the  scene,  '  I  have 
lost  my  wager  :  that  was  the  proof.' 

And  bishop  Henry  chided  not.  The  pleasure  of 
winning  the  wager  consoled  him ;  but  the  honesty  of 
Conrad  delighted  him  more  than  gaining  the  wine- 
tun,  and  he  acknowledged  the  power  of  love. 

*  Verily,'  cried  the  two  bishops,  *  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy.'  And  Bishop  Henry  said,  *  As  a  re- 
ward for  thine  honesty,  I  will  be  at  the  charge  of  thy 
wedding,  and  the  half  of  the  fiock  shall  be  thine.'* 
'  And,'  continued  the  other  bishop,  '  thou  art  wel- 
come to  thy  ram  again,  and  thou  shalt  still  keep  the 
cottage,  as  a  christening  present  to  thy  first  diald  !^ 

And  the  bishop  who  lost  the  wager  caused  the 
large  wine-tun  to  be  built,  which  formerly  brought 
so  many  travellers  to  Groningen,  and  which  is  now 
on  the  Spigdsberg,  near  Halberstadt. 

II.      HANS   JAGUSNTSUFEL. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  if  any  person  is  guilty 
of  a  crime  for  which  he  deserves  to  lose  his  head,  he 
will,  if  he  escape  punishment  during  his  life  time,  be 
condemned  after  his  death  to  wander  about  with  his 
head  under  Ins  arm. 

In  the  year  1644,  a  woman  of  Dresden  went  out 
early  one  Sunday  morning  into  a  neighbouring  wood 
for  the  purpose  of  coUectii^  acorns.  In  an  open 
space,  at  a  spot  not  very  far  from  the  place  whieh  Is 
called  Lost  Water,  she  heard  somebody  blow  a  very 
strong  bh»t  upon  a  hunting  horn,  and  immediately 
afterwards  a  heavy  fetH,  as  though  a  large  tree  had 
fallen  to  the  groand.  The  woman  was  grea^  alarmed, 
and  concealed  her  little  bag  of  acorns  among  the 
grass;   shortly  afterwsixK  the!  horn  blew  a  second 


time,  and  on  k)Qkh)g  round  she  saw  a  man  without  a 
head,  dressed  in  a  long  grey  cloak  and  riding  upon  • 
grey  horse;  he  was  booted  and  spurred,  and  had  a 
bugle  horn  hanging  at  liis  back.  ASp  hewevti;  he 
rode  post  her  very  quietly,  she  regained  her  couragi^* 
went  on  gathering  the  acorns,  and  when  evening  coine^ . 
retuned  home  undisturbed. 

Nine  days  afterwards,  the  woman  returned  to  tat 
spot  for  the  purpose  of  again  collecting  the  aooraa,  onA^ 
as  she  sate  down  by  the  Fosterberg,  peeling  an  apple, 
she  heard  behind  her  a  voice,  calling  out  to  her,  'Have 
you  taken  a  whole  sack  of  acorns,  and  nobody  tried  to 
punish  you  for  doing  sot'  '  No,'  said  she, '  the  forestere 
are  very  kind  to  the  poor,  and  they  have  done  nothing 
to  me ;  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  my  sins  1'  And  with 
these  words  she  turned  about,  and  there  stood  he  of 
the  grey  cloak,  but  this  time  he  was  without  his  hone, 
and  carried  his  head,  which  was  covered  with  curling 
brown  hair,  under  his  arm.  The  woman  shrunk  fhnn 
him  in  alarm,  but  the  Spirit  said,  'You  do  well  to 
pray  to  God  to  forgive  you  your  sins^  it  was  never 
my  good  lot  to  do  so.'  And  thereupon  he  rdated  to 
her  how  be  had  lived  idxiut  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before,  and  vras  called  Hans  Jaqnenteufel,  as  bis 
father  had  been  before  him ;  and  how  that  Ills  father 
had  often  besought  bun  not  to  be  hard  upon  peer 
peofde,  and  that  he  had  pakl  no  regard  to  the  adviee 
that  his'ffcther  had  given  to  him,  but  had  passed  hia 
tune  in*  drinking  and  carousing,  and  all  manner  eC 
wickedness.  For  vrhich  he  was  now  condemned_t» 
vramter  about  the  world  as  an  evil.spirit 

111. — THB  GREXN  BOBS. 

There  were  once  three  brothers,  of  whomtlie  ehlest 
ones  dways  despised  tiie  youngest ;  and  when  they 
went  out  in  the  world  to  seek  their  fortunes, 
they  drove  him  out  of  their  company,  saying, 
"We  have  no  need  of  you,— you  must  travel  by 
yourself.''  So  they  left  him,  and  he  was  forced  txjf 
wander  alone.  And  he  came  to  a  very  high  mountain, 
on  the  top  ^  which  was  a  drde  of  trees,  and  he  was 
almost  starved ;  he  sat  down  under  these  trees,  and 
began  to  weep.  Scarcely  had  he  seated  himself  bkbre 
he  heard  a  loud  noise,"and  immediately  the  EvH  One 
come  to  him,  dressed  in  a  green  robe,  and  with  a 
cloven  hoof,  and  asked  Inm  what  be  vras  crying  for.' 
Then  he  toM  him  aU  his  misfortunes,  and  how  his 
brothers  had  abandoned  him.  When  the  EvH  One 
heard  this,  he  said,  '  Well,  I  can  assist  you ;  put  cm 
this  green  robe,  it  has  pockets,  wliioh  vrill  always  kee^ 
fall  of  gold,  let  you  use  it  as  fast  as  ever  you  may; 
but  upon  this  condition,  that  for  seven  yean,  yon 
neither  wash  youwelf,  comb  yourself,  nor  say  your 
prayoB.  If  you  die  during  these  seven  yean,  yon 
will  be  mine ;  tf  not,  you  will  be  fttt  f^:om  your  bar- 
g^,  sand  be  a  rich  man  all  the  days  of  your  Sfo.* 
His  necesnties  obliged  him  to  agree  to  these  terms; 
so  he  put  on  the  green  robe,  and  when  he  put  hit 
hands  in  his  pockets,  he  found  them  quite  full  of 
gold. 

Now  he  vrent  forth  into  the  world  with  his  wonder- 
ful robe ;  and  for  the  fint  year  it  was  well  enough, 
for  he  could  purchase  whatever  he  wanted,  and  passed 
off  tolerably  well  among  his  fellow-creatures,  but  the 
second  year  did  not  go  off  quite  so  pleasantiy;  his 
hanr  had  grown  so  long  that  nobody  knew  him,  and 
he  had  grown  so  fright  that  he  could  scarcely  fbid 
any  person  who  would  let  him  into  their  houses. 
Ewy  year  mattera  grew  wone ;  but  he  gave  great 
alms  to  the  poor,  that  they  might  pray  for  him,  that 
he  might  not  (he,  and  fiall  into  the  power  of  the 
Tempter  during  the  seven  yean.  It  was  during  the ' 
fourUi  year  that  he  came  to  an  mn,  the  landlord  ci 
which  would  not  take  him  in — till  he  saw  wiiat  large 
sums  of  gold  he  took  from  his  pockets, — then  he  was 
ghui  enough  of  his  company.  During  the  night. 
Green  Robe  heard  some  one  moaning  Utterly  in  the 
next  room ;  and  when  he  went  to  hear  what  was  the 
matter,  he  found  an  old  man,  who  bade  him  go  his 
ways,  for  he  could  not  assist  him.  So  he  asked  the 
old  man  what  he  v«ranted.  He  said  he  had  no  money, 
and  that  because  he  was  in  the  landlord's  detyt,  he 
detained  him  until  he  paid  it.  '  Then,'  said  Green 
Robe  to  him,  *  I  have  money  enough — I'll  soon  pay 
it ;'  and  he  did  so,  and  delivered  the  old  man. 

Now  it  happened  that  this  old  man  had  three 
beautiful  daughten;  so  he  asked  him  to  go  home* 
and  marry  one  of  them,  in  return  for  his  kindness. 
He  went ;  but  when  they  arrived  there,  and  the  eldest 
saw  him,  she  declared  that  she  wouki  never  marry 
so  frightful  an  object ;  and  the  second  flew  from  her 
home,  rather  than  do  so ;  whik  the  youngest  said,— 
'  Dear  father,  since  you  have  promised  as  much,  and 
this  man  helped  you  in  the  time  of  need,  I  will  do^ 
what  you  desire  of  me.'  Then  Green  Robe  took  a 
ring  from  his  finger,  broke  it  in  half,  gave  her  the  one 
half,  and  retained  the  other  for  himself;  and  in  her 
half  be  wrote  his  name,  and  in  his  half  tier's,  and 
said  they  must  take  good  ca|re  of  them.  After  stay- 
ing with  her  a  little,  he  departed  saying,  '  Now  I  most 
leave  you  for  three  years.  Be  faithfol  unto  me  {or 
this  period,  and  I  will  then  return  and  marry  you; 
but  if  I  come  not  back  again  in  three  yean,  you  are 
free,  for  I  shall  be  dead;  but  in  the  meantime,  pray 
for  me  that  my  life  may  be  preserved.' 

During  these  three  yean,  the  two  elder  sisten 
mocked  and  laughed  at  the  youngest,  saying  tliat  she 
was  going  to  have  a  bear  for  her  husband,  instead  of 
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an  ottUaary  mnu  Bvt  she  heeded  them  not,  and 
thoMght,  'We  ahottld  obey  our  Cither,  come  what 
may.'  Meanwhile,  Green  Robe  journeyed  through 
the  wide  world*  purchasuig;  wherever  be  came,  the 
BOit  beautifttl  presents  lor  his  betrothed ;  doing  good 
to  all,  in  to  none,  and  giving  to  the  poor  whatsoever 
they  Mked  of  him.  And  Providence  rewarded  him ; 
for  when  the  three  years  were  past,  he  was  still  alive 
•nd  hearty.  So  he  went  to  the  circle  of  trees  upon 
the  lofty  mountain,  and  he  heard  the  loud  noise,  and 
the  Tempter  came,  angered  and  vexed  at  seeing  him, 
ilBd  threw  him  back  Ids  old  robe,  and  demanded  the 
green  one.  This  the  youth  handed  to  him  quite  joy- 
fully,  and  so  became  free  again,  and  a  rich  man  for 
ever.  So  he  went  home,  dressed  and  cleaned  him- 
self, and  set  forth  to  see  his  betrothed. 

When  he  came  to  the  door,  her  father  met  him, 
and  he  announced  himself  as  the  bridegroom ;  but 
tlie  old  man  did  not  know  him  again,  and  would  not 
believe  him.  Then  he  went  to  his  iliture  bride,  but 
neither  she  believed  him.  Then  he  asked  h^  if  she 
Ind  still  got  half  of  his  ring.  She  said  '  Yes ;'  and 
fH^died  k:  and  when  he  produced  the  other  half, 
and  she  saw  how  they  matched,  she  was  assured  that 
he  coold  be  no  other  than  the  bridegroom.  And  when 
die  saw  what  a  goodly  man  he  was,  she  became 
deeply  enamoured  of  him,  and  straightways  they  were 
married.  But  the  two  sisters  were  so  grieved  that 
they  had  r^ected  such  good  fortune,  that  on  the  day 
of  the  wedding,  the  one  hanged,  and  the  other 
drowned  haneif ;  and  at  ni^bt,  a  loud  knocking  was 
^eard  at  the  house,  and  when  the  bridegroom  arose, 
and  opened  the  door,  he  sa^  the  Tempter  in  his 
green  robe,  who  said,  '  At  all  events,  I  have  now  got 
two  souls  instead  of  your  one.' 


MKPATiS  A  KINB  OF  BOOKS. 

{For  the  Lmim  Joumal.J 

Wb  have,  firom  our  youth  upwards,  been  addicted  to 
the  study  of  ancient  medals.  Ere  the  tail  of  our 
jacket  exceeded  a  span  in  length,  we  were  ever  on  the 
alert  when  we  heard  of  the  discovery  of  ancient  trea- 
sure, and  have  often  followed  the  plough,  not  as  rural 
labourers,  nor  like  the  rooks  to  pick  up  the  vermin 
80  unceremoniously  disturbed/  but  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  the  plough-share  bring  to  light  some  relic  of 
the  olden  time. 

We  confess  our  relationship  to  the  Dry-as-dust 
fkmily;  and  let  those,  who  will,  sneer  at  our  endeavours 
to  eke  out  information  from  mould  and  dust  and  cob- 
webs ;  we  have  often  derived  both  pleasure  and  profit 
from  our  examinations.  Our  business  is  now  with  a 
description  of  antiquities  second  only  to  the  statuary 
of  the  ancients,  those  images,  before  which  as 
Addison  remarks,  the  politest  nations  of  modem 
times  have  bowed  the  knee.  Need  we  add,  that  we 
mean  the  coins  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  those 
minute  relics  upon  which  we  certainly  have  the  cor- 
rect representation  of  many  statues  by  the  fint  mas- 
ters of  antiquity.  The  noUe  figure  of  Neptune,  on  a 
large  brass  coin  of  Hadrianus,  resting  his  foot  on  the 
prow  of  a  vessel,  is  evidently  copied  from  a  statue  of 
the  time,  as  are  also  the  figures  of  Jupiter  Stator,  the 
deity  to  whom  Cicero  appeals  in  his  tremendous  ora- 
tions against  Catiline.  But  first  a  few  vTords  on  the 
cahi%  of  the  Greeks.  Many  obscure  states  struck 
coins  and  these  are  now  ahnost  their  only  remaining 
records.  "  When  we  compare,"  says  Payne  Knight, 
*'  the  smallness  and  insignificance  of  many  of  these 
atactes,  scaroely  known  to  the  historian  or  geographer, 
with  the  exquisite  beauty,  elegance,  and  costly  re- 
finement displayed  in  their  money,  the  common 
drudge  of  retail  traffic  in  the  lowest  stages  of  society, 
tve  nnst  admit  that  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  more* 
wonderful  in  the  history  of  man." 

Of  some  Greek  cities  we  have  such  an  abundance 
of  ancient  coins  that  they  are  often  sold  at  public 
sales  for  little  more  than  their  intrinsic  value.  The 
gold  pieces  of  Carthage  exist  in  great  numbers,  and 
although  mostly  of  elegant  fabric,  bring  but  a  trifle 
beyond  the  price  of  the  metal  of  which  they  are  com- 
•  posed.  The  coins  of  Sicily  are  common  to  excess, 
and  of  the  most  exquisite  fkbric ;  and  the  large  silver 
medallions  of  Syracuse  still  remain  in  some  numbers 
to  delight  the  artist  and  the  antiquary.*  To  enu- 
merate the  various  emblems  on  the  coins  of  the 
Greeks  would  occupy  many  volumes ;  plants,  animals, 
weapons,  armour,  utensils,  are  given  with  surprising 
fidelity  and  spirit.  Sicily  displays  her  ear  of  barley 
and  her  fish ;  Carthage  her  palm-tree  and  horse ; 
Corinth  the  Ftgasus ;  Chios  the  Sphynx,  and  Athens 
her  £Bvourite  badge,  the  bird  of  Minerva.  In  looking 
over  a  well  arranged  cabinet,  we  see  the  compositions 
of  the  first  artists  of  antiquity:  Hercules  copabats 
the  lion  and  strangles  Antaeus ;  Bellerophon  gives 
battle  to  the  Chimera ;  the  Dfoscuri  rush  to  the  oon- 

*  On«  of  the  most  intcrettin;  coins  of  Uie  Greeks  U  perkaps 
that  of  CiitaiiU  Wbeo  an  eropUnn  of  Mount  Etna  destroyed 
tliat  town,  two  yoonf;  men  bore  off  on  th«ir  shovldecs  their 
aged  parent*  to  a  place  of  safety:  U»e  act  obtained  for  them 
divine  honours  in  Sicily  ;  and  coins  were  strocli  with  a  re- 
presentation  ot  the  brothers  bearing  their  sacred  borti>cns. 
Coaeias  Toinpey,  when  he  vainly  cmleavonred  to  avenge  bis 
father,  stmck  a  coin  with  the  head  of  his  parent  one  aid«,«Bd 
4he  type  of  the  CataoUa  brothers  o»  the  other. 


fiict  widi  levelled  lances ;  and  Diana  with  buskined 
leg  and  curtailed  tunk,  directs  her  arrow  with  un- 
erring certainty,  to  the  heart  of  the  fated  stag.  Nor 
are  the  other  deities  neglected:  Ephesus  glories  in 
the  tenpleof  her  Diana,  who  is  represented  with  num- 
berless breasts  ;  and  Samoa  boasts  her  Juno.  The  truly 
noble  and  godlike  head  of  Jupiter  must  be  as  familiar 
to  every  numismatic  student,  as  his  own  image  in  a 
mirror;  in  fact,  that  extraordinary  compilation  of 
Ihbles,  the  Mythology,  can  in  no  manner  be  studied 
better  than  in  the  coins  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Of  the  money  of  the  latter,  we  have  an  Infinite  num- 
ber of  specimens,  containing  portraits  of  nearly  all 
the  Emperors,  many  of  the  Empresses,  and  CaBsars, 
and  several  of  those  of  the  Consuls,  not  forgetting 
the  heads  of  the  early  kings,  Anns  and  Numa;  hot 
the  latter  are  found  on  coins  of  a  period  posterior  to 
their  reigns,  and  were  struck  by  families  who  boasted 
their  descent  from  those  princes. 

Havmg  reached  thus  fiu*  we  shall  take  occasion  to 
mention  a  work  whkh  has  been  recently  published 
and  has  recehred  the  approbation  of  our  literary  jour- 
nab:  it  is  entitled  **  A  DescriffHtie  Catalogue  qf 
Roman  Coins  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Roman 
Coinage  to  the  ejrtinction  of  the  Empire  under  Constan- 
tinus  Paleotogns,  by  J.  Z.  Akermam,  F,  S.  A."  This 
Catalogue  which  is  comprised  in  two  volumes  octavo, 
contains  a  description  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
coins,  and  is  illustrated  by  numerous  fac-^mile  en- 
gravings firom  the  originals  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  other  public  and  private  collections  in  this  coim- 
try  and  on  the  continent.  It  commences  with  the 
••  As,  a  large  piece  of  brass  first  issued  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  kings.*'  The  account  which  Pliny  gives 
ctf  this  money  is  not  satisfactory,  for  he  speaks  of  a 
sudden  and  considerable  reduction  in  its  weight,  while 
pieces  exist  which  show  that  the  declension  was  gra- 
dual. Our  information  with  respect  to  this  early 
money  is  very  limited,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  subject.  Next  follow  the  coins 
denominated  Consular :  of  these  we  have  many  hundreds 
and  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  varieties  enume- 
rated by  Mr.  Akerman  are  susceptible  of  considerable 
augmentation  ;  but  here  are  enough  for  a  moderate 
collector,  all  the  rare  and  interesting  coins  being 
accurately  described,  and  in  many  instances  illustrated 
by  plates.  One  or  two  of  the  most  remarkable  coins 
of  this  series  we  shall  take  occasion  to  introduce  to 
our  readers,  more  especially  as  there  are  no  doubt 
many  who  consider  the  study  of  medals  as  unprofit- 
able and  unamusing.  A  coin  of  the  family  jBmilia 
gives  us  a  representation  of  the  crowning  of  the 
youthful  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  by  the 
Roman  Coiuul,  Marcus  Lepidus  who  ii  styled  "  tutor 
regis,"  (the  king's  guardian).  Another  coin  of  the 
same  family  bears  the  figure  of  an  equestrian  carrying 
a  trophy,  and  has  a  legend  which  tells  us  that  Marcus 
LepidiMi  at  the  liie  of  fifteen  had  slain  an  enemy  and 
MEved  the  life  of  a  dtizen.  Another  coin  of  the 
famOy,  commemorates  the  subjection  of  Aretas 
king  of  Arabia,  by  i£milius  Scaurus.  Others  of  the 
consular  series  bear  numerous  interesting  records; 
on  a  denarius  of  the  family  Didia,  we  have  the  reptB- 
sentation  of  a  military  pimishment:  on  those  of 
Tttnia,  the  nq»e  of  the  Sabines  and  the  guilty  Tarpeia 
receiving  the  just  reward  of  her  treachery;  while  on  a 
coin  of  Mamilia,  Ulysses  is  recognized  by  his  faithful 
dag,  a  representation  which,  as  a  contemporary  ob- 
serves,  proves  that  the  study  of  Homer  was  p<^>ular 
at  Rome.  From  the  Consular,  or  family  series,  we 
pass  to  that  of  the  Emperors,  the  portaits  of  which 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  reverses),  might  furnish  a 
day's  amusement,  and  a  subject  for  a  week's  study. 
Thie  bald  head,  and  crane-neck  of  the  first  Ciesar 
must  be  fsmiliar  to  every  one,  while  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor is  indicative  of  the  subtle  policy  which  enabled 
him  to  triumph  over  his  rivals,  and  secure  to  himself 
the  triumph  of  the  world. 

We  have  much  to  say  on  the  portraits  of  the 
Cssars,  but  must  'reserve  our  observations  for  anow 
ther  opportunity,  contenting  ourselves  with  a  word 
on  the  bust  of  Nero,  as  represented  on  his  medals. 
How  characteristic  are  the  features  of  the  despot ! 
his  short  neck,  sensual  chin,  and  scowling  brow,  an- 
swer to  the  description  of  the  historian,  and  convince 
us  that  we  have  on  these  relics  most  faithful  por- 
traits of  the  tyrants  or  philosophers,  in  whose  reign 
they  were  issued. 

Of  the  reverses  of  the  imperial  coins  we  could  say 
much ;  but  must  limit  our  notices  to  a  few  which  we 
take  from  Mr.  Ackerman's  work.  At  page  146, 
vol,  I.  we  find  a  coin  described  which  records  the 
only  virtuous  act  of  the  monster  Tiberius — ^his  muni- 
ficence to  the  cities  of  Asia  which  had  suffered  se- 
verely in  the  tremendous  earthquake  described  so 
eloquently  by  Tacitus.  Galba  (page  172,  vol.  I.)  re- 
gisters, (or  rather  the  Senate  registers  for  him)  the 
circmnstanees  which  led  to  his  succession,  and  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus  chronicle  with  a  sententiousness 
peculiar  to  the  latin  language  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem; the  simple  words  "judoea  capta"  (Judse 
captive)  tell  the  sad  history  of  that  memorable  siege. 
The  scroll  of  the  annalist  has  mouldered  to,  dust,  and 
time  has  erased  many  high  sounding  inscriptions ;  but 
the  money  of  the  Romans  still  exists  to  publish  die  fame 
which  that  mig^ity  empire  had  acquired.  In  the 
vineyards  of  Italy,  the  peasant's  spade  turns  up  a 


denarius  which  once  rattled  in  the  money  bags  of  the 
numsmdariui ;  it  bears  the  word  Judoea^  and  on  it  it 
pourtrayed  the  figure  of  that  unhtmpy  province 
weeping  at  the  foot  of  a  trophy.  On  the  plains 
of  France,  where  the  bravest  of  Caesar's  legions  earned 
their  laurels,  the  same  minute  records  are  oftimat 
discovered;  and  in  England  the  descendant  of  the 
hardy  tribes  who  opposed  the  hosts  of  the  dictator* 
frequently  turns  up  the  coins  of  the  masters  of  the 
world :  the  wonls  judjea  capta  have  been  carried 
where  even  our  gazettes  have  not  travelled.  What  a 
lesson  to  those  who  liave  the  direction  of  a  national 
coinage!  Gibbon  justly  observes,  that  "  if  all  our  his- 
torians were  lost  to  us,  medals  and  inscriptions  would 
alone  record  the  tsavds  of  Hadrian."  To  be  assured 
of  the  truth  of  this  observation,  let  the  reader  turn  to 
page  241,  voL  I.  of  the  work  under  notice. 

On  the  exquisite  brass  medallions  of  Antoninus  Pius 
and  of  Commodus,  we  have  many  subjects  of  great 
beanty  from  the  mythology  of  the  andenti. 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  fbr  l^e  present  by  an 
extract  from  vol.  2,  p.  137,  relative  to  the  coiniClpC 
CarausiuSfe  the  admiral  of  the  Roman  fleet,  in  tb» 
reign  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian.  This  man  having 
be^yed  his  trust,  went  over  with  the  whole  fieet  to 
Britaki*  where  l^he  established  himself  as  empesor. 
The  emperors  being  unable  to  cope  vrith  him,  agreed, 
as  we  are  told  to  allow  him  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Island,  but  he  was  assassinated  not  long  after  by  his 
friend  AUectus.  During  his  stay  In  this  Island  he 
stnMk  a  number  of  coins,  the  most  remarkaMe  af 
which  are  those  wt^  the  legend  pax  auooo.  the 
three  g's  denoting  the  three  attgusti.  The  same  Is 
found  on  a  few  coins  of  Diocletian  and  Mairimiai^ 
on  which  latter  Mr.  Ackerman  offers  the  following 
remarks. 

"The  coins  of  Maximianus  and  DIocletianua,  with 
these  types,  deserve  especial  notice.  We  learn  fhim 
history  that  these  emperors  recognized  the  title  whicb 
Canrasius  had  assumed ;  but  vre  knew  at  the  same 
thne  that  they  were  not  enabled  to  depose  and  punish 
the  usurper.  Mionnet,  either  doubting  the  authen- 
tietty  of  coins  of  these  princes  with  auo«o.,  or  p«s% 
sing  them  over  thsougb  inadvertence,  dots  not  notice 
the  types  here  described,  although  they  are  of  con* 
siderahle  rarity.  But  we  have  no  proof  that  they 
were  struck  by  authority  of  Diocletianus  and  Maxim* 
ianus ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  there  appear  somt 
grounds  for  beheving  that  they  were  Iminted  by  the 
usurper  himself.  Many  coins  of  Carausius  bear 
auggg.  :  and  this  is  not  surprising,  for  he  vrould  nat* 
urally  publish  the  recognition  of  his  titles  by  Diod^ 
taanus  and  his  colleague :  but  those  of  the  empefors, 
though  very  common  vrith  auooo.,  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence with  auqgg.  Now  it  is  somewhat  singular, 
that  the  two  coins  in  the  British  Museum  with  pax 
AUOOO.  are  in  fkbric,  exceedhigly  like  the  rude  eoins 
of  Carausius ;  so  much  so,  that  they  might,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  legends,  by  a  careless  observer  be  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  that  peraonage.  Eakhel  (see  Doct. 
Num.  Vet.)  after  quoting  a  coin  with  vinTtrs  Aunofi., 
observes  that  it  bears  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
account  of  the  recognition  of  Caraushis  by  Diodetiamitf 
and  Maximianus ;  but  he  does  not  notice  that  on  the 
Continent  these  coins  are  of  great  rarity,  and  even  in 
Ingland  are  of  nnfrcquent  occurrence ;  acircumatance 
certainly  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  thej  ^ 
minted  by  Carausius." 


(From  the  Second  Part  (just  pubH^ed)  of  Mr,  ly  Israeli* 

Junior's,  "Revolutionary  Epick."J 
Set  the  red  sun,  the  silver  moon  upsprang. 
And  mom  again  its  rosy  radiance  shed 
Upon  the  purple  mountains ;  o'er  the  plain 
The  sunb^m  steak,  and  o'er  the  gloomy  woods. 
And  into  light  the  dusky  rivers  glide. 
Then  rose  the  song  of  birds  from  sunny  trees. 
Their  leaves  all  quivering  in  the  gt^ntle  air, 
The  primal  breathing  of  the  waking  world ; 
Fair  is  the  dawn,  right  fair,  and  full  of  hope,^ 
Though  crimson  eve  is  memory's  gorgeous  dower ; 
Fair. is  the  dawn,  and  poets  love  its  breath: 
But  can  its  sunbeam  on  a  fairer  scene 
Than  thioe,  Italia,  rest,  when  on  the  hill 
The  hooded  convent  crowns,  it  brightly  falls. 
Flanked  by  a  single  tree,  the  sea-bom  pine ; 
Or  sparkKng  village  with  its  tall  thin  tower 
Mid  orchards  bowered,  and  fields  of  Indian  grain, 
With  vines  enclosed  and  ploughed  bymilk-white  steer?^ 
Calls  into  lucid  life? 


TO    CORHS8PONDBNTS. 

H.  B.  and  the  communication  of  our  fair  nriend 
F.  L.  N.  shall  appear  the  first  opportunity. 

Indicator  of  Scarborough  is  informed,  that  the 
articles  he  speaks  of  were  suspended  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  finding  matter  sufficiently  "  piquant" ' 
every  week.    But  we  are  trying  if  we  cannot  revive 
them  in  some  other  shape. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  a  specimen  of  Samuei. 
Square-acres'  dreaming.  His  most  finished  poetical 
performance  was  the  one  he  put  into  the  hand  of  the 
little  sleq;ung  beggar. 
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MATRIMONY  ! 

nnHE   BOOK   OF  MATRIMONY  is  now  nUf 
^  price  18.  ed. 

"  ThU  Utile  volamc  dcMrvtt  onr  warmett  prah*.  tt  thamld 
find  •  pUc«^n  every  konMla  the  klncdom.  *  *  To  the 
narricd,  at  well  at  the  mimwried,  it  will  prove  an  lovalaaMe 


THE  <«BOOK  OF  DOMESTIC  IHrTlBS^'*  piioe 
!«•  6d.  (by  the  Mine  Antbor)  l«  In  the  prtM. 
AUo.jMtt  pnblUhed,  price  li. 

nnHE  «  BOOK  OP  FASHION**  by  oim  •£  «tbb 

*  EXCLUSITIt.** 

W.  KiDO,  14,  Chando*  Street.  West  Stnwd* 

FBBNCH   MAOAZimt. 

Ob  8«t«rdv»  Jun  14,  wn  pobllriied  (to  %«  coadMed  weekly) 

T^      E        C      A      M      i      L      E      O      N: 

•■^  A  MacMliM  or  Vytach  Utcretwre,  Ike    Vo.  I.  prlet  ed. 
Abo,  Part  I,  containiof  Six  Namoera,  price  U. 

'^  W«  arc  dcltfhted  to  see  any  P^ench  pe  nodical  dWetted 
of  polities.  Oer  voaof  friends  will  Hod  Le  Cametem  pleasant 
randing,  and  well  adapted  for  eattlTatlnf  their  acMuntanee 
wilk  the  lanfnage.**— JUI.  Gam,  June  8& 

**  Shoald  it  coalinae  as  It  has  commeneed,  it  may  saliily  be 
•dnitted  Into  those  fkmlHea  where  the  fear  of  the  promiscu- 
on  nteratnre  of  rrance  has  hitherto  prevailed.  The  Seleetlone 
are  Jndleiona,  and  afford  flavonrable  specimens  of  tka  tlyle  of 
the  bast  modem  wriler^**— j^ccfafor.  Jufy  5. 

".  Hooper,  13,  FisU.lf&n  East. 


London:  H. 


JIMMr  ^«w  BiaUtrp  of  Mnghnd.  for  SekooU  and  Pri9mie 


Familm, 

Tliis  Day  is  poMisbed,  price  6a.  strongly  and  neatly  bonnd 
and    lettered. 

PINNOCK'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 
flroro  the  Inra»ion  of  Jnllns  Caesar  to  the  Death  of 
George  the  Tklrd.  With  a  ContlDus'ion  to  the  mesent  time, 
Qiaanona  for  Examinalioo,  Notes,  Chrunologieal  Tables,  dec. 
Smbellishcd  with  a  Map  of  Earope.  an  emblematic  stceUplate 
Title  page,  andji Eighteen  Wood  En^avinss  lllastratite  of  the 
most  Interesting  Events  In  British  History. 

London:  Printed  for  Jolm  Cnmbcrland,  Camberland 
Terrace,  Camden  New  Town ;  Sold  by  T.  Hnrst,  St.  Pattl'a 
Church  Yard ;  and  all  other  Booksellers. 

Tn  the  Press, 
TALES  FROM  BRITISH  HISTORY,  intended  prin- 
elpaBjr  for  Toonf  Readers.    EmbelUsbed  with  Engravings 
from  Orlginni  Designs,  and  fh>m  celebrated  Patiatlags. 


'QEAVER  HATS.— Superfine  qualities  16s.  eqaul 
to  tboae  charged  17s.  6d.  and  2l8.}  second  qualltlee,  128.  (a 
very  aaperlor  Hat) ;  PATENT  EXTRA  LIGHT  BEAVER 
Hats,  in  lOO  difEerent  sbapcs,  21s.  the  best  that  can  poesibly 
he  made }  newly  Invented  Light  Summer  Hate,  black  or  drab, 
12b.,  84  ounces  weight;  Youthe'Hats  and  Caps  In  great  variety} 
alao  Travelling,  Fishing,  and  Shooting  Hats  and  Cape,  Livery 
Md  Opera  Hats,  good  qnaUtiee,  at  the  lowest  prkea  poasible. 
The  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public  are  respectfully  solicited  to 
compare  the  above  Rats  irith  those  made  Vy  pretended  manu- 
Ikcturers ;  the  difference  in  make,  shape,  and  quality  mutt  be 
plainly  seen. 

JOHN  PBBRING,  Maker  and  Inventor  of  light  Hats, 
86,  Strand,  comer  of  Cecil-street. 


NSW  WORKS<OF  THE  SEASON. 
JtBt  Pibllahadby  MoMrt.  CocamAWB  and  M^Csoirs, 


rpHE 


THE 


Waterioo  Place. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY    OF  SIR   EGERTON 
BRYDGES,  Bart 
TtoU.  9ro,  with  two  Ihie  Original  Portraits.  28b.  morocco  doth. 
"  Every  suflceptible  mtnd  will  be  deUgfated  with  a  thousand 
K  In  tbia  work.**— Q«aHtfr%  RevUw, 
IL 
HISTORY    OP    THE    BRITISH 
COLONIES. 
By  R.  MoDtgoraery  3Iartln,  Esq. 
Vol.  II.,  Possessiona  in  ^  West  Indies. — Complete  2l8. 
"  An  able  and  laborious  work."— Lifcrarp  OoMette. 

III. 
Vola.  1  to  6,  price  6a.  each,  splendidly  illustrated,  of 

THELIFE  AND  WORKS  OP  BURNS. 

By  Allan  Cunn'Ivoham. 
•»•  Nearly  150  original  Poems,  Songs,  and  Letters,  are  now 
for  the  flrat  time  given  to  the  public  in  these  volumes. 

IV. 
DR.  LANG'S  HISTORY  OP  NEW  SOUTH  WALES, 
Two  vols.  8vo.  with  an  accurate  Map,  21s. 
**  Beyond  all  douht  the  ttiomt  complete  and  able  account  that 
haa  yet  been  given  to  the  public.'*— Pr»n/<ny  Machine, 
V. 
A  SYSTEM  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
Onavol.  amallSvo. 
^'Tha  work  of  a  reflective  and  acoompUabed  mind."— iRr- 
sMniner. 

VL 
THE    ROMANCE   OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY.' 

First  Scrita    Egypt,  2  vcda.  post  8vo. 
"  One  of  the*  best  productions  of  th«  present.day."- Sifn^tqr 
Hmos. 

VIL 
THE    LAST    WORKS    OF   JOHN    GALT,  Esq. 
ComprlslBg  —  His  Aato^blography— Stories  of  the  Stndy  and 


PublUJkd  untkr  the  Smpermtendenct  iff  thi  Soehiifjtr  iki 


THE   LIBRARY   OF    ENTERTAINING    KNOW- 
LEDGE, 

TMs  day  is  pobUshed, 
fTMlB      HISTORY      OF    BRITISH      COSTUME, 
A    liiaalrtced  w4th  Mumeroos  fii^avlugs  on  wood,eootaliil«f 
ParU    •  and  47. 

Tb  e  following  volumes  of  thli  Hcries  have  now  been  Issued, 
tmd  may  be  had  cither  in  parts,  sewed,  price  ss.  each,  or  in 
Vdaroes  bound  In  cloth,  4s.  Od.  each.  They  are  all  Illustrated 
with  •ograviogs  on  wood  or  on  st«#«  The  following  Is  a  eaai^ 
plate  list  of  the  series;— 

Saltl'-ct. 
Menagerie*,  Vol.  I. 
Vegeta  Mo  Su  tntanoes.  Vol .  I. 
Insect  Arckiiectnre. 
Parsait  of  Kmiwicdgv,  Vol.  I. 
New  Zcalandvrs. 
Insert  Transforniatloos 
Menageries.  Vol  II. 
Pursuit  of  KnovM^,  Vol.  II. 
Architecture  of  ^rds. 
Paris,  Vol.  I. 

Historical  Parallels  Vol.  I. 
Insect  MlsceHanles. 
PompeU,  Vol.  II. 
Paris. Vol.  II. 

Vegetable  Sabstances,  Vol.  IL  ' 
Criminal  TriaU,  Vol.  I, 
British  Mnseam.—  Egyptian  An- 

tlqaitles.  Vol.  I.^ 
Pompeii,  Vol.  II. 
Habits  of  Birds. 
British  Meseam.- Elgin  Mai#lea» 

Vol.  I.  ^^ 

Vegeuble  SobstaBces,  Vol.  III. 
British  Museum.— Cigia  MarMffm. 

Vol.  II. 
Faculties  of  Birds,  Part  L 
History  of  British  Cottifpie. 

London :— Cbaiilb8  Kvioht,  22,  Ludgate  Stne|, 
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BATS-^RXDUCKD   PRICES,    ISs. 

FtANKS  5c  Co.  140,  Repnt  Street,  add  London 
Hottse,  Red  Cross  Street,  Barbican,  are  now  BcIHe g  Gen- 
tleman's super  flne  Beaver  Hats  of  very  durable  quality ,  elegant 
appearance,  richly  trimmed,  and  most  fashionable  shapes,  at 
the  low  price  of  ISs.  The  new  light  hats,  Brnganzs  Down 
3  ounces,  los.  Orders  from  the  country  will  recivc  imme. 
diate  attention. 

ROBERT  FRANKS  ft  Co. 

LONDON  H008B, 

6if  BadcroM  Street,  and  140/ Regent  8tr««t. 


Jnst  Published,  Part  4  of 

THE    MUSICAL    LIBRARY. 

^This  work  appears  In  numbers  every  Saturday,  Price  Four- 
pence;  and  in  monthly  parts,  containing  ^  pifCB  of  imbIc, 
sewed  in  a  wrapper,  price  Is.  6d. 

The  principle  which  has  been  so  extensively  appHed  In  Liter- 
ature  and  the  Graphic  Art,  of  producing  worka  at  the  lowest 
possible  point  of  cneapness  witoout  any  ^Mndooment  of  tiie 
qnalitlaa  by  which  the  popular  ^knowledge  and  taste  may  be  ad- 
vanced, has  yet  a  wide  field  fbr  its  employment  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Music.  This  most  delightful  of  the  arts  was  never  so 
generally  cultivated  in  this  country  as  at  the  present  moment. 
The  Pfanofbrte,  especially  contributea  to  the  recreation  and  en- 
joyment of  thousands  of  famlUes  throuahout  the  United  King- 
dom, and  in  our  colonial  possessions.  And  vet  the  pobllcailona 
by  which  this  taste  ought  to  be  kept  up  and  improved,  are  wdtd 
at  a  price  which,  in  many  caaea,  amounta  to  a  prohibition. 

The  deaign  of  the  *  Musical  Llbraiy*  la  to  afford  the  |Mune 
advantage  to  amateurs  in  music  that  the  lovers  of  literature  are 
deriring  flrom  the  cheap  publicaUons  for  the  advancement  ot 
real  knowledge  that  are  now  distrlbated  through  every  pBrt|of 
the  Empire,  and  are  placed  within  the  rcadi  of  persona  of  «my 
condition.  It  is  proposed  to  publish  a  Collection  of  Mnsicu 
both  vocal  and  Instrumental,  by  the  best  masters,  ancient  and 
modem  :  ttie  ancient  in  a  state  adapted  to  the  improved  condl. 
tlon  of  onr  muaical  InstnuAents;  and  the  modern  the  beat,  an^ 
only  the  beat,  that  the  contlnenijjQf  Europe  ta#  our  own  coun- 
try can  supply.  We  shall  rerive  and  put  IntSSn  Inviting  form 
the  compositions  of  the  older  classical  masters,  now  only^itnown 
to  a  few  connoisseurs,  keeping  in  mind  the  saying  ofji'ltamous 
French  modUte,—*  nothing  i*  so  new  as  that  which  is  forgotten.' 
At  the  same  time,  It  will  be  our  farther  object  to  natnralise  the 
confessedly  good  prodoctions  of  the  mwcst  foreign  composers, 
especially  of  the  German  masters,  by  the  repnbllcatlon,  some- 
times with  EofHsh  words,  of  their  best  vocal  coroposilioas ;  and 
also  by  publishing  movements,  or  extracts,  complete  in  Uiem- 
selves,  from  such  of  their  Instramenul  works  as  are  of  a  length 
unsuitcd  to  the  *  Musical  Library.'  It  is  also  onr  design,  occa- 
sionally, to  engage  composers  of  the  first  eminence  to  supply  us 
with  new  compositions;  and  we  shall  never  neglect  an  oppor- 
tninty  of  giving  currency  to  snch  prodnctlons  of  real  genins  as 
may  be  offered  to  us  by  those  who  have  no  means  ofsecuring 
extensive  circulation  to  them,  and  who  ml^ht  be  deterred  from 
publishing  them  on  their  own  acconnt.  We  thus  hope  to  spread 
widely  a  taste  for  what  is  excellent  in  the  various  aepartroents 
of  the  art,  and  render  the  best  compositions  available  to  the  par- 
poses  of  private  society.  In  the  execntion  of  onr  plan  we  shall 
ceadlly  keep  In  view  the  grciit  principle,  that  excellence  and 
theapness  are  not  Incompatible.  '  The  bent  of  civlllKatioa  is  to 
make  good  things  cheap.' 

In  the  prowcniion  or  these  objects,  which  we  may  not  unjustly 
consider  likely  to  advance  our  national  enjoyments,  a  weekly 
Naml>er  containing  eight  muslc-rolio  pages  is  devoted  eltlier  to 
Vocal  or  Instrumental  Ma»Ic,  to  that  these  two  clattcs  of  com- 
positions  may  Iw  separately  bound.  It  would  involve  great  prae- 
stical  difllcolties  to  attempt  to  make  every  Nmmher  complete  in 
/tself;  but  as  the  intervals  of  publication  between  each  Number 
are  very  short,  little  inconveniences  will  be  experienced.  Each 
Porf,  however,  will  be  complete  in  itself,  except  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances. 

Also,  price  6d.,  sewed  In  a  wrapper,  to  be  continued  monthly, 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  MUSICAL  UBRARY, 

No.  4. 

This  Sopplementrfry  Work  may  be  porchasM  Independently 
•f  the  Musical  Library,  which  will  be  complete  In  itself;  bat 
It  will  form  a  valnable  addition  to  that  publicatlou.  It  consbu 
•f  twelve  folio  pages  of  letter.pre^s,  comprising  musical  news, 
oreign  and  domestic ;  Reviews  of  important  new  musical  poV 
Ucations:  with  memoirs  of  the  Lives,  and  remarks  upon  the 
works,  of  eminent  Composers,  and  especiallv  of  the  authors 
whose  productions  are  published  in  the  *  Muskal  library*' 

PENNY    MAGAZINE 

Of  the  Socfet9  for  the  Diffwion  of  Ueeful  Knowledge.\ 
Just  Published,  Part  XXVI.  price  6d. 
In  orderthattbe  volumes  might  in  future  contain  tfaennmbeni 
of  an  entire  year,  the  first  volume  closed  with  the  supplement 
published  December  31,  1882,  and  is  pnblUbed  with  a  title  and 
iiulex,  botrnd  in  doth,  price  ftk  Tbe  socond  volume  was  pub- 
lished on  January  1,  18S4,  price  7§.  6d.  The  two  volomca  arc 
cmbelUthed  with  48S  engravings  on  wood. 


THE    PENNY    CY^LOPJEDIA 

qr  U^  Steteip  fbr  the  Dfg^tekm  ef  Ue^  KmmUdge', 
JnitPahUahed,  Ptrt  XVIL,  pricaM. 
This  work  has  now  been  pabllahed,  with  Invarhible  rtg«larltj» 
sloac  Jaa.  1883 ;  and  the  great  cl/culatlott  which  It  has  attained 
Is  the  best  proofof  iheeontdcnce  of  the  imhUc  in  the  accoraey 
and  completeness  of  its  Information.  In  the  ^mmenceipent 
of  such  an  anderuking,  the  Editors,  bearing  1«  mind  the  dttl- 
cnlty  of  seeuring  at  once  an  efldent  body  of  coutrlbnton» 
recommended  to  the  Committee  only  to  aHuppt  the  pnhUaik 
tion  of  six  numbers  in  each  mouth.  Their  present  stock  «f 
nateriato,  and  their  reliance  upon  their  numorous  coadjuton^ 
founded  upon  ample  experlance,  hava  Indacod  them  to  deslra 
that  the  work  should  proceed  at  a  ouicker  rpte.  In  this  tbev 
fMl  satisfied  that  they  only  secosid  the  wishefof  the  great  body 
or  Its  purchasers. 

The  CoHunittae  have  tharefore  to  aouf  net  the  fWlowItt 
nrrangUMnU:— 
1.  That  the  First  Volume  of  the  Penny  Cyo^pwUa—eoatatelac 

alaven  parts— was  condoded  on  tbe  |0th  of  Kovembar; 

aad  published  on  that  day,  handsomely  booM  fai  cloch,  lol> 

'  -^at7s.6d. 


S.  Thal.eofflmendag  with  Decembcr,fwona«bcrs  or th« work 
will  ba  published  regularly  every  week  withoot  sapplemeota, 
so  that  sometimes  eight,  and  sometimes  tea  naflihera  will 
wpMar  In  each  calendar  nnoolh. 

3.  That  on  ihe  1st  of  January,  ie34,  part  It  wm  paMishwI. 
price  9d.  and  the  monthly  parts  wilt  he  regularly  conllMe4 
at  that  price.  ' 

4.  That  on  the  1st  of  Septembar*  IM4.  fho  saeond 


containing  algfat  ninepehny  parts  wll'l  bt  Mtolllbed,  hoowf 
uniformly  with  vol.  I.  at  7s.  6d. ;  and  that  the  fklnre  vols. 
will  be  completed  every  eight  months. 


GALLERY  OF  PORTBAIT&     . 

Jast  pahUshcd,  No.  87,  conuining  Portrilu  asd  KcaNimof 
Vauban,  Gobtu,  and  William  III. 
Each  nmnber,  published  monthly,  conslsu  of  Three  POr. 
traits,  with  accompany Im  Biographical  Memoira»oocnpyii« 
npon  an  average  twenty. fbor  pages  of  letterpress.  Ihe  sUe  of 
the  work  b  Imperial  Oeuvo.  The  price  of  each  number  la 
"-"-.Crowa. 


The  third  volume  Is  now  completed,  which,  as  also  the  two 
preceding  volames,each  containing  eight  narabers.wtfhtwentv. 


four  portraits  and  memoirs,  may  now  be  ha«1,  price  ll.  u. 
each,  bound  in  fancy  cloth,  and  lettered,  with  gilt  tops. 
The  contenU  of  the  third  volume  are  as  follows:- Brsklae» 


Dollond,  John  Hunter,  Petrarch,  BnrkO,  Henry  IV.,  BeaUey, 
Kepler,  Hale,  Pnnklin,  Schwartz,  Barrow,  D'Alembeii, 
Hogarth,  Oalileo,  Rembrandt.  Dryden,  La  Pieroasa,  Cranmar. 
TasM^taWftpnoh^^anova,  Chaucer,  Soblit. 

^<tsw  proofB  of  Ibe  plates  contained  In  tbe  iMUhrae  voli. 
frs  portralU)  have  been  struck  off,  on  Impcrldlblio,  and 
aaay  now  be  had,  cither  bound  or  In  a  Intent  Leaf-Holder, 
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£NGI*IBH   AND   FBBNOH   FBHAIOSS. 

BRITISH  COSTUME. 

Ji»  Mr.  Pkneh^'t  curious  and  entertaining  book 
on  British  Costume,  and  the  following  letter  from  a 
'  correspondent  on  the  dress  and  gait  of  British  ladies, 
•bappened  to  come  into  our  hands  at  the  same  time, 
-and  led  «s  to  devote  our  principal  article  this  week 
"to  such  matters,  we  may  as  well  introduce  the  letter 
in  this  place.  The  writer  is  very  unmerciful  on  the 
ribbons,  plumes,  and  other  enormities  of  the  present 
mode  of  dress,  and  having  torn  these  to  pieces,  pro- 
-veeds  to  rend  away  veils  and  gowns,  and  fall  plumb 
ilown  upon  the  pretty  feet  of  the  wearers,  and  their 
•mode  of  walking :  but  when  our  fair  readers  see  what 
he  says  of  their  faces,  and  call  to  mind  how  Momus 
found  fault  with  the  steps  of  Venus  herself,  we  trust 
they  ^ill  forgive  his  fury  for  the  sake  of  his  love, 
and  consider  whether  so  fond  an  indignation  <loes 
?K)t  contain  something  worth  their  reflection. 

FRENCH  LADIES  VERSUS  ENGLISH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Journal. 

Sir, 

It  is  Bin.  Gore,  I  think,  in  one  of  her  late  novels, 
.who  says,  that  ninety-nine  English  women  out  of  a 
hundred,  dress  infinitely  worse  than  as  many  French ; 
hut  thtt  the  hundredth  dresses  with  a  neatness,  tie- 
gance,  and  propriety,  which  is  not  to  be  parallelled  on 
.the  other  side  of  the  channel.  On  my  relating  this 
to  a  ftdr  relation  of  mine,  she  replied,  "  Very  true, — 
only  I  never  saw  that  hundredth.*' — Nor  has  any  one 
«lse.  Without  exception,  the  English  women  wear 
the  prettiest  faces  and  the  ugliest  dresses  of  any  in 
the  known  world.  A  Hottentot  hangs  her  sheep- 
skin  carost  on  her  shoulders  with  more  effect, — and 
it  is  from  what  I  see  every  day  of  my  life  that  I  come 
to  this  conclusion. 

I  was  the  other  day  at  a  large  shop  at  the  west  end 
of  the  town,  where,  if  any  where,  we  may  expect  to 
meet  with  favourable  specimens  of  our  country* 
women.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  There  were  a  couple  of 
Jb'rench  ladies  there  dressed  smartly  and  tidily,  one 
in  blue  and  the  other  in  rose-coloured  silk,  with  snug 
iittle  ^cutty  bonnets  guiltless  of  tawdry  ribbons  or 
dingy  plumes ;  and  great  was  their  astonishment  at 
beholding  the  nondescript  figures  which  ever  and 
anon  passed  by.  Tint  came  gliding  out  of  her  car- 
riage with  a  languishing  air,  a  young  Miss  all  ringlets 
down  to  the  knees — feathers  drooping  on  one  side 
of  her  bonnet,  flowers  on  the  other,  and  an  immense 
Brussels  veil  (or  some  such  trash)  hanging  behind ; 
her  govm  pinned  to  her  back  like  rags  on  a  Guy 
fawkes ;  a  large  warming-pan  of  a  watch,  secured 
^oond  her  neck  by  as  many  chains,  gold,  silver,  and 
pinchbeck,  as  an  Italian  brigand } — with  divers  other 
articles,  as  handkerchiefs,  boas,  &c.,  which  however 
costly  and  beautiful  individually,  formed  all  together 
an  unbecoming  and  cook-maidish  whole.  Then  came 
the  old  ladies — but  I  give  them  up  as  too  for  gone  in 
their  evil  ways  of  dressing  to  hope  for  amelioration. 
Ditto  for  the  widows  in  their  hideous  black  bonnets, 
with  a  foot  and  a  half  of  black  crape  tacked  to  each 
aide  like  wings  to  a  paper  kite — the  homed  o^s  of 
Edward  the  confessor  are  nothing  to  them.  The 
French  damsels  alluded  to  above,  eyed  one  or  t¥ro  of 
these  machines  (they  can  go  by  no  other  name)  with 
considerable  attention,  as  if  doubting  the  sanity  of 
the  w^earer. 

"  One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one's  dead," 
says  Pope's  Narcissa.  I  might  address  a  aimilar 
question  to  English  widows, 

"  One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one  monmt," 
I  looked  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  crowded 
shop,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  happy  lady  to  retrieve 
the  honour  of  her  countr^f — ^but  in  vain.  All  wore 
the  same  ugly  garment  more  akin  to  anigbt-shiit 
than  a  gown;  the  same  warming-pan  watch  and 
chains  *,  the  same  fly-flapping  bonnet  with  bunches 
of  ugly  ribbons.  Altogether  they  formed  an  awkward 
contrast  to  the  "  tight,  reg'lar  built  French  craft,"  as 
Bfatthews's  Tom  Piper  calls  them.    This  tinw*,  how- 
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ever,  it  was  the  Fjiglish  who  were  "  rigged  so  rum." 

And  then  their  walk!  Oh  quondam  Indicator! 
quondam  Tatlcr !  quondam  and  present  lover  of  all 
that  is  good  and  graceful !  could  you  not  "  indicate" 
to  our  English  ladies  the  way  to  walk?  In  what 
absurd  book  was  it  that  I  read  the  other  day  that 
French  women  walked  ill,  because  from  the  want  of 
trottoirt  in  France,  they  get  a  habit  of  "picking" 
with  one  foot  which  gave  a  jerking  air  to  the  gait. 
The  aristocratic  noodle!  whose  fienuUe  relations 
shuflle  about  on  smooth  pavements  till  they  forget 
how  to  walk  at  all !  I  would  not  have  them  cross 
my  grass-plat  for  the  world.  They  would  decapitate 
the  very  dasies.  How  infinitely  superior  is  the 
French  woman's  brisk  springy  step  (albeit  caused  by 
a  most  plebeian  and  un-English  want  of  cause-ways), 
to  the  languid  sauntering  gait  of  most  English  dames! 
Nature  teaches  the  one--the  drill-sergeant  can  do 
nothing  with  the  other.  I  wonder  how  they  walked 
in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  Surely  Nell  Gwynne  and 
my  Lady  Castlemaine  walked  well — and  if  they  did, 
they  wfUked  diflerently  from  what  they  do  now. 

I  hope  that  some  good  creature  like  the  London 
Journalist,  who  believes  in  the  improveahility  of  all 
things,  will  take  up  this  subj^.  A  word  from  him 
would  set  English  ladies  \ipon  1jr>'ing,  at  least,  to 
improve  both  in  dressing  aind  walking.  There  are 
models  enough — ^look  at  the  French,  the  Spanish, 
the  Italians.  They  have  not  better  opportunities  for 
dressing  well  than  we,  and  yet  they  beat  us  hollow. 
"Why  can't  we  have  a  batquina  or  mantilla,  as  well  as 
any  one  else  ?    I>t  us  endeavour. 

Above  all,  let  no  one  suppose  that  the  writer  of 
these  desultory  remarks  is  in  the  least  deficient  in 
love  and  duty  to  his  fair  countrywomen.  If  he 
offends  any  of  them,  they  must  imagine  that  it  has 
been  caused  by  excess  of  zeal  for  their  interests. 
Bless  their  bonnie  faces  !  if  we  could  screw  English 
heads  on  French  figures,  what  women  there  would 
be — iurely  J 

July  7th,  1884.  An  Old  Crony. 

To  enter  properly  into  this  subject,  however  trifling 
it  may  appear  (as  indeed  is  the  case  with  almost  every 
subject  so  called)  would  be  to  open  a  wide  field  of 
investigation  into  morals,  laws,  climates,  &c.  Perhaps 
climate  alone,  by  reason  of  the  variety  of  habits  it 
generates  in  consequence  of  its  various  heats,  colds, 
and  other  influences,  will  ever  present  an  entire  simi- 
larity of  manners,  whatever  may  be  the  approximation 
of  opinion ;  but  taking  for  granted,  as  is  not  unrea- 
sonable, that  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  inter- 
course will  not  be  without  its  effect  in  bringing  the 
customs  of  civilized  countries  nearer  to  one  another, 
and  that  each  will  be  for  availing  itself  of  what  is  best 
and  pleasantest  amongst  its  neighbours,  it  becomes 
worth  any  body's  while  to  consider  in  what  respect 
it  is  advisable  or  otherwise  to  modify  the  behaviour 
or  manners  accordingly.  We  can  say  little,  from 
personal  experience,  how  the  case  may  be  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  with  regard  to  French  manners.  We 
have  a  great  opinion  of  Mrs.  Gore,  both  as  a  general 
observer,  and  one  that  particularly  understands  what 
is  charming  in  her  own  sexf.  On  the  other  hand, 
from  books,  and  from  a  readiness  to  be  pleased  with 
those  who  wish  to  please,  and  even  from  merely 
having  passed  through  France  in  our  way  from 
another  country,  we  have  got  a  strong  impression, 
that  the  "  hundreth"  French  woman,  as  well  as  the 
hundreth  Englishwoman,  nay,  the  hundreth  Italian,  that 
is  to  say,  the  one  that  carries  the  requisite  graces,  the 
beau  ideal,  of  any  country  to  its  height,  is  likely  to 
be  ao  charming  a  person,  in  dress  and  every  thing 
else,  to  her  own  countrymen,  that  what  Mrs.  Gore 
says  of  the  perfectly  dressing  Englishwoman,  is  pre 
cisely  the  same  thing  that  would  be  said  of  the  per- 
fectly dressing  Frenchwoman  by  the  French,  and  of  her 
Italian  counterpart  by  the  Italians.    It  is  impossible. 


unless  we  are  half-foreigners,  or  unless  our  own 
nation  is  altogether  of  an  inferior  grade  (and  then 
perhaps  our  prejudices  and  irritation  would  render  it 
equally  so)  to  get  rid  of  some  one  point  of  national 
preference  in  forming  judgments  of  this  kind.  Our 
friend  the  old  Crony,  we  see,  for  all  his  connois- 
seurship  and  crony-ism,  his  regard  for  a  certain 
piquancy  of  perfection  in  the  French  dress  and  walk* 
and  his  wish  that  his  fair  countrywomen  would  "  take 
steps"  after  their  fashion,  cannot  get  rid  of  the  pre« 
ference  in  which  he  was  brought  up  for  the  beauty 
of  the  English  countenance.  We  have  a  similar  feel- 
ing in  favour  even  of  a  certain  subjected  manner,  a 
bending  gentleness,  (how  shall  we  term  it  ?)  in  the 
bearing  of  the  sweetest  of  our  countrywomen,  not 
exactly  connected  with  decision  of  step  nor  perhaps 
with  variety  of  harmony:  for  all  pleasures  run  into 
one  another,  if  they  are  of  a  right  sort,  and  the  ground 
of  them  true.  Look  at  the  paintings  of  the  French, 
and  you  will  find,  in  like  manner,  that  their  ideal  of  a 
face,  let  them  try  to  universalize  it  as  they  can,  is  a 
French  one ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
paintings,  and  with  the  Greek  statues.  The  merry 
African  girls  shriek  with  horror  when  they  first  look 
upon  a  white  traveller.  Their  notion  of  a  beautiful 
complexion  is  a  skin  shining  like  Warren's  blacking. 

It  is  proper  to  understand,  in  any  question,  great 
or  small,  the  premises  from  which  we  set  out,  the 
point  which  is  required.  In  the  dress  and  walk  of 
females,  as  in  all  other  matters  in  which  they  are 
concerned,  the  point  of  perfection,  we  conceive,  is 
that  which  shall  give  us  the  best  possible  idea  of  per^ 
feet  womanhood.  We  are  not  to  consider  the  dress  by 
Itself,  nor  the  walk  by  itself,  but  as  the  dress  and  the 
walk  of  the  best  and  pleasantest  woman,  and  how 
far  therefore  it  does  her  justice.  This  produces  the  con- 
sideration of  what  we  look  upon  as  a  perfect  female ; 
people  will  vary  in  their  opinions  on  this  head ;  and 
hence  even  so  easy  a  looking  question  as  the  one 
before  us,  becomes  invested  into  difficulties.  The 
opinion  vrill  depend  greatly  on  the  temperament  as 
well  as  the  understanding  of  the  judge.  Our  cor- 
respondent for  instance,  is  evidently  a  lively  fellow, 
old  or  young;  arid  given  a  good  deal  rather  to  the 
material  than  to  the  spiritual ;  and  hence  his  notion 
of  perfection  tends  towards  a  union  of  the  trim  and 
the  lively,  the  impulsive,  and  yet  withal  to  the  self- 
possessed.  He  is  one,  we  conceive,  who  would 
"  have  no  nonsense,"  as  the  phrase  is,  in  his  opinion 
of  the  possible  or  desirable ;  and  who  is  in  no  danger 
of  the  perils,  either  of  sentimentality  or  sentiment ; 
either  of  an  affected  refinement  of  feeling,  or  any 
very  serious  perception  of  any  sort.  He  is  not  for 
bringing  into  the  walks  of  publicity,  male  or  female, 
the  notions  of  sequestered  imaginations,  nor  to 
have  women  glancing  and  bashful  like  fawns.  He  is 
for  having  all  things  tight  and  convenient  as  a 
dressing-case ;  "neat  as  imported ;"  polished,  piquant^ 
well-packed,  and  with  no  more  flowers  upon  it  than 
serve  to  give  a  hint  of  the  smart  pungency  within, 
like  a  bottle  of  attar  of  roses,  or  fleur  d'epine.  W> 
do  not  quarrel  with  him.  Chacun  a  ton  gout.  Every- 
man to  his  taste.  Nay,  his  taste  is  our  own,  as  far  as 
concerns  the  improvement  of  female  manners  in 
ordinary.  We  do  think  that  the  general  style  of  female 
English  dressing  and  walking  would  be  benefitted 
by  an  inoculation  p(  that  which  we  conceive  him  to 
reoomm^id.  We  have  no  predilection  in  favour  of 
shuflOing,  and  shouldering,  and  lounging,  of  a  mere 
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moving  onwards  of  the  feet,  and  an  absence  of  all 
grace  and  self-possession.  We  can  6udj  beUcre, 
that  the  French  women  surpass  the  English  in  this 
respect,  because  their  climate  Is  lireHer;  and  them- 
selves better  taught  and  respected.  People  may 
start  at  that  last  word,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
general  run  of  French  females  are  better  tttght^  and 
therefore  more  respected  than  tha  same  mimbfr  of 
English.  They  read  more,  they  converse  laore,  they 
are  on  siore  equal  terma  with  the  other  sex  (as  tbey 
ought  to  be),  and  hence  the  other  sex  have  more 
value  for  their  opinions,  aye,  and  for  their  persons; 
for  the  more  sensible  a  woman  is,  supp|sing  her  not 
to  be  masculine,  the  more  attractive  she  is.  In  her 
proportionate  power  to  entertain.  But  whether  it  is 
that  we  are  English,  or  fonder  of  poetry,  in  its  higher 
tense,  than  of  t*fr»  de  tociete,  or  the  poetry  of  polite 
life,  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  prejudice  in  favour  of 
Mrs.  Gore's  notion  about  the  "hundreth"  English- 
woman; though  perhaps  the  "hundreth"  French- 
woman, if  we  could  see  her,  or  the  hundredth  Italian 
or  Spanish  woman,  would  surpass  all  others,  by  dint 
of  combining  the  sort  of  jyrivate  manner  which  we 
liave  in  our  eye,  with  some  exquisite  implication  of  a 
Htness  for  general  intercoune,  which  we  have  never 
yet  met  with. 

Meantime,  we  repeat,  that  we  give  up  to  our  cor- 
irespondenfs  vituperations  the  gait  of  English  females 
In  general,  and  their  dress  also ;  though  it  is  a  little 
hard  in  him  to  praise  the  smallness  of  the  French 
Twnnet  at  the  expense  of  the  largeness  of  the  English, 
vhen  it  is  recollected  that  the  latter  are  copied  from 
France,  and  that  our  fair  countrywomen  were  ridiculed 
on  their  first  visit  there  after  the  war,  for  the 
very  reverse  appearance.  But  it  is  to  the  spirit  of 
our  mode  of  dressing  and  walking,  that  we  object ; 
and  both  are  unfit  either  for  the  private  or  public 
••  vwdk"  of  life,  because  both  are  alike  untaught  and 
tinpleasing, — alike  indicative  of  minds  not  properly 
Cultivated,  and  of  habitual  feelings  that  do  not  care  to 
be  agreeable.  The  walk  is  asaunter  or  shuffle,  and  the 
"dress  a  lump.  Or  if  not  a  lump  throughout,  it  is  a  lump 
at  both  ends,  with  a  horrible  pinch  in  the  middle.  A 
Ught-laced  Englishwoman  is  almost  invariably  a  most 
painful  sight ;  because  her  notion  of  being  charming 
is  confined  to  three  inches  of  ill-used  ribs  and  liver; 
^diile  her  head  Is  either  grossly  ignorant  of  the  harm 
ihe  is  doing  herself,  or  her  heart  more  deplorably 
artless  of  the  ooniequences  to  her  ofE^ring. 

Are  we  of  opinion  then,  that  the  dreti  and  walk  of 
Englishwomen  would  be  bettered,  generally  speaking, 
by  taking  the  advice  of  our  correspondent  ?  Most  cer- 
tamly  we  are ;  and  for  this  reason ;  that  there  is  tome 
sense  of  grace,  at  all  events,  in  the  attire  and  bearing 
of  the  females  of  the  continent;  some  evidence  of 
mind,  and  some  testimony  to  the  proper  claims  of  the 
person ;  whereas,  the  only  idea  in  the  heads  of  the 
miyority  with  us  is  that  of  being  in  fashion  merely 
because  it  is  the  fashion,  or  of  dressing  in  a  manner 
to  shew  how  muc}i  they  can  qfford.  This  is  partly 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  our  being  a  commercial  people, 
and  also  to  the  struggles  which  every  body  has 
heen  making  for  the  last  forty  years  to  seem  richer 
than  they  are,  some  for  the  sake  of  concealing  how 
they  have  decreased  in  means,  and  others  to  shew 
how  they  have  risen;  but  a  nation  may  be  com- 
mercial, and  yet  have  a  true  taste.  The  Florentines 
had  it,  when  they  were  at  once  the  leaders  of 
trade  and  of  the  fine  arts,  in  the  time  of  Lorenzo 
4e  Me^ds.  It  is  to  our  fine  arts  and  our  increasing 
knowledge  that  we  ourselves  must  look  to  improve- 
ment even  in  dress,  hi  defiiult  of  being  impelled  to  it 
hy  greater  liveliness  of  spirit,  or  a  more  convenient 
olimtte.  We  shall  then  learn  to  oppose  even  the 
dimate  better,  and  to  fiimish  it  with  the  grace  and 
colour  which  it  wants.  In  France,  the  better  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  intellectual  and 
moral  causes,  impels  people  to  a  livelier  and  happier 
^way  of  walking.  They  have  no  reason  to  look  as  if 
they  were  nncomfortaUe.  In  the  South  of  Europe, 
where  everything  respires  animal  sensibility,  and  love 
and  music  divide  the  time  with  business,  the  most 
unaffected  people  acquire  an  apparent  consciousness 
and  spring  in  the  gait,  which  in  England  would  be 
thought  ostentations.    It  gave  no  such  idea  to  the 


severe  and  simple  Dante,  when  (in  the  poetical  spirit 
of  the  image,  and  not  df  course  in  the  letter),  he 
pndaed  hia  miitresa  for  aovingalong  Uke  "  a  peacock." 
and  "•crane.'* 

Soave  a  guisa  va  di  un  bel  pavone, 
Diritta  sopra  se  come  una  grue. 

Siveetlyahe  ttes,  like  the  bright  peacock;  straif 
Alx>ve  herself  like  to  the  lady  crane. 

Petiivch,  ipeakiag  of  Laura,  does  not  venture  upon 
these  primeval  images ;  biit  still  he  shews  how  much 
he  thought  of  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  steps  1  Laura 
too  was  a  Freachwomaa,  not  an  Italian,  and  probably 
had  a  different  kind  of  walk.  Petrarch,  expresses  the 
moral  graces  of  it. 

Non  era  V  audar  suo  cosa  mortale, 
Ma  d'  angelica  forma. 

Her  v^alk  was  like  no  mortal  thing,  but  shap'd 
After  an  angel's. 

In  English  poetry  the  lover  speaks  with  the  usual 
enthusiasm  of  his  mistress's  eyes  and  lips,  &c.,  but 
he  scarcdy  ever  mentions  her  walk.  The  fact  is  re- 
markable, and  the  reason  too  obvious.  The  walk  is 
not  worth  mention.  Italian  and  (we  believe)  Spanish 
poetry  abound  with  the  reverse.  Milton,  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  Italian,  as  weU  as  with  his  own  percep- 
tions of  beauty  as  a  great  poet,  did  not  forget,  in  his 
description  of  Eve,  to  say,  that 

Orace  icat  in  all  her  slept.  Heaven  in  her  eye. 

In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love. 

This  moving  and  gesticulating  beauty  was  not 
English ;  at  l^ast  she  is  not  the  Englishwoman  of  our 
days.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  perhaps  might  have  been 
such  a  viroman;  or  the  ladies  of  the  Bridgewater 
family,  for  whom  he  wrote  his  Comus.  In  Vii^l, 
Oneas  is  not  aware  that  his  mother  Venus  has  been 
speaking  with  him  in  the  guise  of  a  wod-nymph, 
till  she  begins  to  move  away :  the  "  divinity"  then 
become  apparent. 

Et  vera  incessA  patuit  dea. 

And  by  her  walk  the  Queen  of  Love  is  known. 

Dryden. 

The  women  of  Spain,  and  Spanish  America,  are 
celebrated  throughout  the  world  for  the  eleganoe  of 
their  walking,  and  for  the  way  in  which  tbey  carry 
tiieir  veil  or  mantiUa,  as  alluded  to  by  our  corres- 
pondent. Knowing  it  only  from  books,  we  cannot 
say  precisely  in  what  the  beauty  of  their  walk  con- 
sists ;  but  we  take  it  to  be  somethins  between  state- 
liness  and  vivacity, — ^between  a  consciousness  of 
their  being  admired,  and  that  grace  which  is  natural 
to  any  human  being  who  is  well  made,  till  art  or 
difiidence  spoils  it.  It  is  the  perfection,  we  doubt 
not,  of  animal  elegance.  We  have  an  English  doubt, 
whether  we  should  not  require  an  addition  or  modi- 
fication of  something,  not  indeed  diffident,  but  per- 
haps not  quite  so  confident, — something  which  to  the 
perfection  of  animal  elegance,  should  add  that  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  refinement,  and  a  security  from 
the  chances  of  coarseness  and  violence.  But  all 
these  are  matters  of  breeding  and  bringing  up, — aye, 
of  "birth,  parentage,  and  education,"  and  we  should 
be  grateful  when  we  can  get  any  one  of  them. 
Better  have  even  a  good  viralk  than  nothing,  for  there 
is  some  refinement  in  it,  and  moral  refinement  too, 
though  we  may  not  always  think  the  epithet  very  ap~ 
plicable  to  the  possessor.  Good  walking  and  good 
dressing,  truly  so  called,  are  alike  valuable,  only 
inasmuch  as  they  afford  some  external  evidence, 
however  slight,  of  a  disposition  to  orderliness  and 
harmony  in  the  mind  within, — of  sbap^njass  Mid 
grace  in  the  habitual  movements  of  the  soul. 

We  must  postpone  our  remarks  on  existing  male 
costume  till  next  week,  recommending  the  reader's 
attention  meanwhile  to  the  following  extract  from 
Mr.  Planch6's  volume,  a  book,  we  suspect,  that  will 
be  read  wherever  hat  or  bonnet  is  thought  of;  and 
that,  we  take  it,  is  a  pretty  wide  sphere,  even  in 
very  serious  countries. 

MAI.E  AND   FBMAIA  COjiTUMB. 

PROM   THE     REIGN     OF   CHARLES    THE    SECOND  TO 
THAT  OP   GEORGE   THE   THIRD    INCLUSIVE. 

(Taken  fr<m  Mr.  Planche*s  History  of  British  Coslums 
from  the  Earliest  Periods,— published  by  the  Society 


for  the  D}ffution  of  Knowledge,  and  illustrated  teitk 
am  ImmAredL  mtd  thirty-six  wood-cuts.) 

REIGN   OP   CHARLES    THE    SECOND. 

yfith  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
Fashion  also  regained  the  throne,  from  which  she  had 
been  driven  by  the  stern  and  puritanical  republicans^ 
and,  like  the  "  merry  monarch"  with  whom  she  re- 
turned, many  were  the  mad  pranks  she  played  in  the 
delirium  of  her  joy,  aaany  the  excesses  she  committed. 
Taste  and  elegance  were  abandoned  for  extravagance 
and  (oUy  ;  and  the  male  costume,  which,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  L  had  reached  the  highest  point  -of  pic- 
turesque splendour,  degenerated  and  declined  from 
this  moment,  and  expired  in  the  square  coat,  cocked- 
hat,  ftstt-hottomed  vrig,  and  jack-boots  of  the  follow- 
ing century. 

The  birth  of  these  odious  articles  may  be  traced  to 
Charles  the  Second's  rdgn ;  at  the  commencement  of 
which  a  few  fantastical  additions  to  the  Vandyke 
costume  ii\jured  but  did  not  totally  destroy  it.  The 
doublet  was  made  exceedingly  short,  open  in  front, 
vrithout  any  under  waistooat,  .and  displaying  a  rich 
shirt,  which  bulged  out  from  it  over  the  vraist-band  of 
the  loose  breeches,  which,  as  well  as  the  large  full 
rieeves,  were  exceedingly  ornamented  with  points  and 
ribands.  Beneath  the  knee  hung  long  drooping  lace 
ruffles,  and  the  falling  collar  of  lace,  vrith  a  high 
crowned  hat  and  plume  of  feathers,  still  preserved 
some  of  its  old  gallant  cavalier  character  }  but  the 
fashions  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France  soon 
found  their  way  across  the  water  to  "White  Hall 
Stairs ;"  and  the  servile  imitation  of  the  courtiers  of 
the  Grande  Monarque  gave  rise  to  that  absurd  and 
detestable  monstrosity,  a  periwig.  His  m^esty,  it 
appears,  when  a  little  boy,  had  remarkably  beautiful 
hair,  which  hung  in  long  waving  curls  upon  hif 
shoulders,  and  the  courtiers,  out  of  compliment  to 
their  young  sovereign,  had  heads  of  fUse  hair  made 
to  imitate  hia  natural  locks,  which  obtained  the  name 
of  perukes.  When  the  king  grew  up,  he  returned  the 
compliment  by  adopting  the  article  himself,  and  the 
pemike  or  peruke  speedily  lodged  upon  the  heads 
and  shoulders  of  all  the  gentlemen  of  England,  under 
the  corrupted  appellation  of  a  periwig.* 

"  Misfortunes  never  come  single,"  says  the  Proverb  ( 
so  extraordinary  a  head-dress  as  the  periwig  demanded 
a  different  covering  to  the  high  crowned  hat  or  broad- 
leafed  Spanish  Sombrero.  Down  went  the  crowns, 
and  up  went  the  brims  at  the  side ;  a  row  of  feathers 
was  placed  round  it  in  lieu  of  the  chivalrie  plume, 
and  the  first  approach  was  made  to  the  cocked  bats 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

•  •  #  • 

JAMES   II.   AND     WtLUAX    III. 

The  two  brief  reigns  of  James  II.  and  William  III. 
are  tUstinguished  by  scarcely  any  novdty  in  the  civil 
costume.  ♦  •  *  •.  The  periwig  became  more 
monstrous,  and  it  was  the  fuliion  cf  the  heaux  to 
comb  their  perukes  publicly,  for  which  purpose  large 
combs  of  ivory  or  tortoise  ^ell,  curioosiy  chased  and 
ornamented,  werecarried  in  the  podcet  as  constantly 
as  the  snuff-box,  which  had  latteriy  also  become  an 
indispensable  appendage  to  a  fine  gentleman.  -  At 
court,  in  the  mall,  and  in  the  boxes  of  the  theatre,  a 
gallant  of  these  days  combed  his  peruke  dnring  a  con<t 
versation  or  flirtation  with  the  same  air  tiiat  a  modem 
exquisite  would  twirl  his  moustachios.  The  full 
bottomed  wig  was  worn  by  the  learned  professions* 
and  those  who  affected  particular  gravity.  Farquhar, 
hi  his  comedy  of '  Love  and  a  Bottle,'  written  in 
1698,  remarks  that  "a  full  wig"  is  imagined  as  "  in<» 
fallible  a  token  of  vrit  as  the  laurel." 

The  broad  brims  of  the  hats  were  now  frequently 
turned  up  on  two  sides ;  they  were  ornamented  by 
several  feathers  placed  round  them,  or  by  bows  of 
ribands.  To  turn  up  the  brim  or  flap  of  the  hat, 
was,  in  the  language  of  that  day,  to  cock  it,  and  each 
gallant  cocked  his  hat  according  to  his  own  ttocy,  or 
after  the  style  of  some  leader  of  fashion.  One  mode 
was  called  after  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
the  Monmouth  cock. 

•  •  •  • 

THE     FEXAUi     COSTUME 

remained  unaltered  during  the  reign  of  James  II.; 
but  some  Dutch  foshions  appear  to  have  (bllowed  the 
court  of  WiUiam  and  Mary.  The  bosom,  which  had 
been  for  some  years  past  indelicately  exposed,  was 
again  consigned  to  the  guardianship  of  the  jealous 
and  formal  stomacher.  The  elegant  f^ll  sleeve  of 
the  gown  was  replaced  by  a  tight  one,  with  a  cuff 
above  the  elbow,  in  imitation  of  the  coats  of  the 
gentlemen,  from  beneath  which  fell  a  profusion  of 
lace  in  the  shape  of  ruflles  or  lappets ;  and  along 
glove  in  the  portrait  of  Queen  Mary  by  Visschcr, 
completes  the  enveloperoent  of  the  arm  in  satin,  lace, 
and  leather.  The  hair,  which  had  hitherto  been 
permitted  to  fall  in  natural  ringlets  on  the  shoulders 
and  seldom  burthened  with  more  ornaments  than  a 
jewel  or  a  flower,  was  now  combed  up  from  the 
forehead  like  a  rising  billow,  and  surmounted  by 
piles  of  ribands  and  lace,  disposed  in  regular  and  al- 
ternate tiers,  or  the  ribands  were  formed  into  high 

♦  Holme  tpellt  it  "  perawickc."  A  lelter  wu  written  by 
Cbarin  II  to  tbe  University  of  Cmnbrldse  forbiddipg  the 
member*  to  wear  periwl|^,  tmoke  tobacco,  and  read  tbdr 
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I  Immm,  like  the  late  faahianahle  coiffure  d.la 
Qtnsf;  uid  covered  or  not,  ai  it  migfat  hippen,  by  a 
•iMe  scurf  or  -veil,  that  streamed  down  each  side  etf' 
tke  pimade.  Farqafaar,  in  his  eomedy  of  "  Love  in 
4L  Botttc,**  mentions  the  *'high  top-knots ;"  and  Swift, 
^the  pinners  edged  with  colberteen,"  as  the  kce 
streamers  were  called.  The  bn  in  its  modem,  or 
mhat  wouM  now  be  termed  "  <dd  fashioned**  shape  fe 
•«een  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutchess  of  Portsmouth  and 
•QaeeD  Btary,  having  superseded  its  picturesque  pre- 
r  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 


With 

THE   OTICW  OF  QCBKN  AKNE,  (1702—14,) 

vanished  every  relic  of  our  chlvalric  costume  except 
the  fword,  which  stiU  completes  the  fiill  dress  of  the 
court  of  St.  James's. 

Square-cut  coats  and  long  flapped  waistcoats,  witb 
pockets  in  them,  the  latter  meeting  the  stocking^ 
atill  drawn  up  over  the  knee  so  highly  as  to  entirely 
conceal  the  breeches,  but  gartered  below  it;  large 
hanging  cuffs  and  lace  ruflOes ;  the  skirts  of  the  coat 
Btiffened  out  with  wire  or  buckram,  from  between 
which  peeped  the  hilt  of  the  sword,  deprived  of  the 
broad  and  splendid  belt  in  which  it  swung  in  the  pre> 
ceeding  reigns ;  Uue  or  scarlet  silk  stockings,  with 
blue  or  silver  clocks ;  lace  neckcloths ;  square-toed 
short-quartered  shoes,  with  high  red  heels  and  small 
buckles;  very  long  and  formally  curled  perukes^ 
black  ridmg-wigs,  bag-wigs,  and  night -cap -wigs; 
small  three-cornered  hats,  laced  vrith  gold  or  silver 
gnllnpn,  and  sometimes  trimmed  with  feathers,  com- 
j[)0sed  the  habit  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  during 
the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and 

GKOROB  I.,  (1714—27.) 
Minuter  fashions  were,  of  course,  continually  arising 
'and  disappearing,  adopted  and  named  after  some 
leader  of  the  ton,  or  in  commemoration  of  some  pub- 
lic event.  The  famous  battle  of  Ramilie,  for  instance, 
introduced  the  RamiFie  cock  of  the  hat,  and  a  long 
gradually-diminishing  plaited  tail  to  the  wig,  with  a 
great  bow  at  the  top  and  a  smaller  one  at  the  bottom 
called  a  Ramilie  tat/,  and  the  peruke  itself  a  Ramilietcig, 
vriiich  viras  worn  as  late  as  the  rign  of  George  1 II .  Tying 
the  hair  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  the 
noted  Lord  Bolingbroke.  (See  Nash's  Collect,  tar 
•Worcestershire,  in  561.)  The  cocked  hat  had  a 
variety  of  shapes  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In 
No.  526  of  the  Spectator,  "  John  Sly.  a  haberdasher 
of  hats  and  tobacconist,"  is  directed  to  take  down 
the  names  of  such  country  gentlemen  as  have  left  the 
hunting  for  the  military  cock  of  the  hat  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  peace ;  and  in  No.  532,  is  a  letter  written 
in  the  name  of  the  said  John  Sly,  in  which  he  states 
that  he  is  preparing  hats  for  the  several  kmds  of 
heads  that  make  figures  in  the  realms  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, with  cocks  significant  of  their  powers  and  facul- 
ties. His  hats  for  men  of  the  faculties  of  law  and 
physic  do  but  just  tiuni  up  to  give  a  little  life  to  their 
sagacity ;  his  military  hats  glare  full  in  the  face ;  and 
he  has  prepared  a  familiar  easy  cock  for  all  good  com- 
panions between  the  above  mentioned  extremes.* 

TBS   RKlGlf   OP  6BOROK   II.    (1727 — 60), 

produced  no  attention  in  the  general  character  of  the 
dress ;  but  to  the  catalogue  of  wigs  we  find  added  the 
tye  wig  and  the  bob-wig,  the  latter  sometimes  worn 

.  vrithout  powder.  The  ramilie  tail  was  followed  by 
the  pig-tail,  which  appears  in  prints  of  this  reign  as 

.  eariy  as  1746,  and  some  yonng  men  wore  their  own 
hair  dressed  and  profusely  powdered.  In  the  Ram- 
bler, No.  109,  dated  1751,  is  a  letter  from  a  young 
nobleman,  who  says  his  mother  *' would  ratiier  follow 
him  to  the  grave  than  see  him  sneak  about  with  dirty 
ahoes  and  blotted  figures,  hair  unpowdered,  and  a  hat 
uncocked  t"  Ahd  in  1753,  the  Advmturer,  No.  101, 
contahM  a  description  of  the  gradual  metamorphosis 
of  a  green  horn  into  blood.  "  I  cut  off  my  hair,  and 
procured  a  brown  bob  periwig  of  Wilding,  of  th^same 
colour,  with  a  single  row  of  curls  just  round  the 

.  bottom,  which  I  wore  very  nicely  curied,  and  without 
powder.    My  hat,  which  had  been  cocked  witii  great 

.  exactness  bi  an  equilateral  triangle,  I  discanled,  and 
purchased  one  of  a  more  fMhionable  sise,  the  fore 
corner  of  which  projected  nearly  two  inches  fii^her 

•  than  those  on  each  side,  end  was  mouhkd  into  the 
.  shape  of  a  spout.''     The  fashion,  however,  soon 

Chsoged,  for  we  find  he  afterwards  altered  his  hat  by 
;  coBsiderab^  elevating  and  shortening  the  fore  comer 

of  it  till  "  It  no  longer  resembled  a  spout,  but  the 

comer  of  a  minced-pye." 
This  latter  fashion  was  succeeded  by  a  larger  cocked 

hat  imported  from  Germany,  and  distinguished  by  the 
.  Dime  of  the  Keven-huller ;  and,  at  the^commence- 
.  ment  of  the  reign  of 

OBORCS  111.  (1760)« 
-  we  are  told,  "  hats  are  now  worn  uponan  svesagesix 

Inches  and  three  fifths  broad  in  the  brim»  and  cocked 
'  between  Quaker  and  Kevenhuller.     Some  have  their 

baits  open  before  like  a  church  spout,  or  the  sodes 

•  they  weigh  fiiMir  in ;  come  wear  them  rather  sharper, 
like  the  nose  of  a  grey-hound,  andira  can  diatingairfi 
by  the  look  of  the  hat  the  mode  of  the  wearer*8  mind. 

•  •  Mot.  13»  liU,  lAha  Sly  writtt  to  uy  he  bis  teen  of  late 
^Fk-ench  iiau  of  a|>ro4igioos  magniiode  piM  by  hk  obtervatoiy 


There  is  the  military  cock,  and  the  mercantile  cock ; 
and  while  the  beaux  of  St.  James's  wear  their  hats 
under  their  arms,  the  beaux  of  MoorfleWs  wear 
them  diagonally  over  then:  left  or  right  eye.  Some 
wear  their  hats  with  the  comers,  which  should  come 
over  their  foreheads,  in  a  direct  line  pointed  into  the 
air.  Those  are  the  Gawkies.  Others  do  not  above 
half  cover  their  heads,  which  is,  indeed,  owing  to  the 
shallowness  of  their  crowns.**  The  hat  edged  with  a 
gold  binding,  the  same  informant  tells  us,  was  at  that 
time  the  distinguishing  badge  of  "  the  brokers  of  the 
turf.*'  In  1770  the  Nivemois  hat  was  the  rage.  It 
was  exceedingly  small,  and  the  fiaps  futened  up  to 
the  shallow  crown,  which  was  seen  above  them,  by 
hooks  and  eyes.  The  comer  worn  in  front  was  of 
the  old  spout  or  shovel-shape,  and  stiffened  out  by 
wire.  Gold-laced  hats  were  again  general  in  75  j  and 
in  78  were  adopted  by  many  to  give  them  a  military 
or  distinguished  air,  and  to  escape  the  press-gangs 
that  were  remarkably  busy  in  that  year.* 

Round  bats  began  to  be  worn  in  the  morning 
shortly  after  this  date,  and  the  French  revolution  in 
1789,  completed  the  downfall  of  the  three-cornered 
cocked  hat  on  both  sides  of  the  channel.  It  was  in- 
sulted in  its  decay  by  the  nickname  of  "an  Egham, 
Staines,  and  Windsor,**  from  the  triangular  direction- 
post  to  those  places,  which  it  was  said  to  resemble ; 
but  a  flat,  folding,  crescent-shaped  beaver,  still  called 
a  cocked  hat,  but  more  correctly  an  opera-hat,  distin- 
guished the  beaux  at  the  theatre,  from  whence  it  de- 
rived its  name,  and  at  full  dress  evenbig  parties,  till 
vrithin  the  last  few  years,  and  the  chapeau-de-bras,  a 
small  triangular  sUk  jurticle,  the  shadow  of  its  gold- 
Oaced  prototype,  slipped  under  the  arm  of  the  courtier. 
The  pld  original  three-cornered  cocked  hat,  banished 
from  the  fashionable  world,  has  found  a  temporary 
tefuge  on  the  heads  of  the  state  coachmen  of  our 
royal  and  noble  families,  and  enjoys  a  sort  of  life-in» 
terest  in  the  pegs  of  Greenvrich  and  Chelsea  Hospitals, 
dropping  to  the  earth  with  its  veteran  wearer.  The 
opera  hat  has  given  way  to  the  crush  hat,  and  the 
chapeau-de-bras  is  but  just  tolerated  within  the  pri- 
vileged precincts  of  the  court. 

Tlie  wig  was  likewise  doomed  to  feel  the  influence 
of  the  French  Revolution.  During  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenlth  century  it  had  gmdiTally  diminished  in 
size,  and  the  practice  of  frizzing,  plastering,  and 
powdering  the  hair  till  it  was  at  least  as  ugly  as  a 
wig,  has  even  now  some  faithful  followers.  In  1772, 
a  most  macaw-like  toupee  and  a  portentous  tail  dis- 
tinguished a  maccaroni  (vide  print,  entitled  Macca- 
roni's  Courtship,  published  Feb.  1,  1772);  but  the 
republican  spirit  of  the  Parisians  revived  the  classical 
coiflfUre  of  Rome,  and  a  "t€te  &  la  Brutus**  put  to 
flight  the  "ailes  de  pigeon"  of  the  ancient  regime. 
The  bag  stOl  clings  to  the  collar  of  the  courtier, 
though  the  wig  and  even  the  powder  has  been  gra- 
dually dispensed  with,  and  a  solitary  pigtail  is  now 
and  then  seen  reclining  on  an  elderly  gentleman's 
shoulder,  as  if  only  to  remind  i 


"  That  such  things  were. 
And  were  most  dear  to  us." 

The  square-cut  cost  and  long  flapped  waistcoat  of 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne  and  tiie  first  two  Georges, 
underwent  an  alteration  about  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  their  successor.  The  skirts  were  unstiffened,  the 
v^aists  shortened,  and  the  art  of  the  present  court  suit 
introduced.  Cloth  became  the  general  material  for 
the  coat,  and  velvet,  silk,  satin,  and  embroidery  were 
reserved  for  court  dresses,  or  waistcoats  and  breeches 
only.  The  latter  were,  fixnn  the  dose  of  George  the 
Second's  reigii»  worn  over  the  stockings,  as  at  present, 
and  fastened  first  by  buckles  and  afterwards  by  strings. 
The  shoes  v?ere  wom  vrith  longer  quarters  and  larger 
boddes.f  The  lace crairat  was  abandoned  about  1 735, 
and  a  black  riband  worn  round  the  node  tied  in  a 
large  bow  in  fronts  To  this  succeeded  white  cam- 
bric stocks,  buckled  behind;  and  to  them  (about 
1789)  the  modern  muslin  cravat,  in  which  it  was,  at 
one  time,  the  fsshkm  to  bury  tiie  chin.  About  the 
same  period  the  shirt  collar  appeared  and  the  ruffle 
vanished.  The  coat  was  made  upvrith  lapels  and  a 
'tan,  being  cut  square  in  front  above  the  hips  as  well 
as  the  waistcoat,  which,  deprived  of  its  flaps,  was  soon 
made  as  ridiculously  short  as  it  had  previously  been 
unnecessarily  long.  Pantaloons  and  Hessian  boots 
were  introduced  about  the  same  period :  but  from 
'  titis  time  the  fuhfons  are  in  the  recollection  of  most 
of  our  readers.  Short  boots  and  loose;  trowsers  the 
result  of  the  visit  of  the  Cossacks  to  London,  have, 
together  with  frock  coats,  rendered  our  costume  more 
convenient  and  less  formal ;  and  could  we  exchange 
the  heavy  and  tasteless  beaver  hat  for  som^  li^t  and 
more  elegant  head-covering,  the  dress  of  the  present 

*  ror  tkU  aikl  Mveral  other  loterettbig  Ibcts  coneeralnK  the 
iaihioiLof  tbo  long  reiipi  of  George  IIL,  we  are  Indebted  to 
the  Botet  and  contertation  of  a  highly  esteemed  octogenarian, 
whoM  veracity  It  ai  nnqocitlonable  at  bit  memory  it  exlrordi- 
nary. 

i  In  ir77f  the  botUet  on  the  eoat  and  the  boeklei  in  the 
•hoet  were  wom  of  an  eaorBoiu  aite,  and  oooatloaed  the 

frodaclion  of  a  caricature,  called  '  Becklea  and  fiatloof,  or 
'm  the  thing,  derae  !'    A  bean  with  steel  butt<mi  dauling  a 
'lady,  it  the  tobjcct  of  another  earicatore  of  the  tame  year. 

t  Thiv  inntt  not  be  eonfbsnded  with  the  tolttaire  which  wat 
m  black  riband  worn  lootely  ronnd  the  neck  almoat  Ukc  an 
order  of  knighthood.  Vide  pwlialu  of  Bnffon,  pvbiithtd  by 
the  Society  of  the  Diffbaion  of  Uiefbl  KnowMge. 


day,  if  not  so  picturesque  as  that  of  Charles  the 
Fir8t*s  time,  would  at  least  have  comfort  and  durabi- 
lity to  recommend  it ;  and  an  Englishman,  instead  of 
being  caricatured,  as  of  yore,  with  a  pair  of  sheers  in 
hb  hand  as  uncertain  what  fashion  to  adopt,  might 
remain  contented,  and  described  as — 

"  An  honest  man  dose  buttoned  to  the  chin. 
Broad  doth  vrithout,  and  a  vnurm  heart  within." 

•  #  •  • 

In  attempting  to  describe  the 
CosTinu  OF  THK  Ladies  op  jbm,  £ightsemtr 

CSMTURV, 

we  fling  ourselves  upon  the  generosity  of  those  of  the 
nineteenth,  as  a  mere  catalogue  of  artides  introdtioed 
by  fashion  in  our  later  days  would,  to  make  it  com- 
plete, occupy  more  space  than  our  limits  can  aiibixi ; 
and  the  very  contemijlatinn  of  them  in  the  innume- 
rable prints  of  the  time  has  nearly  bewildered  us. 
An  intelligent  writer  on  this  subject  has  remarked|, 
that  Fishion,  from  the  time  of  George  I,  "*  has  been 
such  a  varying  goddess,  that  neither  history,  tradition, 
or  painting  has  been  able  to  preserve  all  her  mimic 
farms ;  like  Proteus  struggling  in  the  arms  of  Tdema- 
chus  on  the  Phan  aic  coasts,  she  passed  from  shape 
to  shape  with  the  rapidity  of  thought.**  And  AddisoA 
tells  us  that  there  is  not  so  variable  a  thing  in  natttre 
AS  a  lady's  head-dress,  which  rose  and  fell  in  his  owa 
memory  above  thirty  degrees. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  inconstancy  <tf 
iaahion  is  not  very  much  greater  now  than  it  waft 
shortly  after  the  Norman  invasion,  and  in  almosfc 
every  sucoeeduig  century  have  we  quoted  the  kmen- 
jtations  of  some  poet  or  historian  over  the  caprices 
and  extravagance  of  his  cotemporaries,  male  and 
lemale,  lay  and  ecdesiastk.  It  is  the  multiplication 
of  autborities  that  encreases  our  dificulty  vrith  our 
information ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  (and  we  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  most  partknilarly  to  tW 
£BCt,),the  costume  of  a  nation  is  not  disturbed  by  the 
introduction  or  abandonment  of  minute  alterations 
and  ephemeral  fsshiona*  Although  we  may  scarcel|r 
find  figures  dressed  or  armed  precisely  ^e  in  a 
do^Mn  coeval  monuments  or  paintings,  the  general 
character  of  the  time  is  stanq^  upon  all,  and  to 
that  we  have,  at  first  from  nec^sstty,  and,  now  upon 
principle,  confined  ourselves. 

THB   BBION  OP  QXmir  AMNB,    (1702-1714) 

•was  brief  as  it  was  **  happy  and  glorious."  "  The 
dress  of  the  ladies  during  the  greater  part  of  her 
short  and  gentle  sway  resembled,  m  its  general  fea^ 
tures,  that  of  the  time  of  James  II.  and  William  III. 
The  tower  or  commode  was  still  wom,  and  the  gowns 
-and  petticoats  fiounced  and  furbelowed  so  that  every 
part  of  the  garment  was  "  in  curi,*'  and  a  Udy  of 
fashion  "looked  like  one  of  those  animals,*'  says 
the  Spectator,  *•  which  in  the  country  we  call  a  Friez- 
land  hen.*'  But,  in  1711,  vre  find  Mr.  Addison  re- 
nuuidng,  that  "  the  whole  sex  is  now  dwarfed  an^ 
shrunk  into  a  race  of  beauties  that  seems  almost 
another  species.  I  remember  several  ladies  who 
were  once  vefy  near  seven  feet  high,  and  at  present 
vrant  some  inches  of  five.  How  they  came  to  be 
thus  curtailed  I  cannot  learn :  whether  the  whole 
sex  be  at  present  under  any  penance  which  we  knoytr 
nothing  of,  or  whether  they  have  cast  their  head- 
dresses in  order  to  surprise  us  with  something  in 
that  kind  which  shall  be  entirdy  new;  though  I  find 
most  are  of  opinion  they  are  at  present  like  trees 
lopped  and  pruned  that  wfll  entirely  sprout  out  and 
flourish  with  greater  heads  than  before.'*  He  con- 
fesses himself,  however,  highly  pleased  vrith  the 
coiffure  then  in  fashion,  which,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  latet  portraits  of  Queen  Anne,  was  of  a  natural 
'  and  consequentiy  elegant  description ;  the  hair  clus- 
tering in  curls  down  the  back  of  the  neck.; 
and  though  hair-powder  was  wom  by  some,  her 
'  Majesty's  chesnut  ringlets  are  unsullied  by  that 
abominable  composition. 

The  praise  the  essayist  lavishes  upon  the  ladi^ 
heads  he  is  shortly,  however,  obliged  to  qualify  b>' 
his  reprobation  of  a  new  fashion  that  had  sprung  up 
a  few  months  later.  This  was  an  introduction  of 
the  tme  hdress  and  successor  of  the  fardingale — the 
enormous,  inconvenient,  and  ridiculous  hoop.  h\ 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley*s  picture  gallery,  his  g  anJ- 
mother  is  said  to  have  on  "  the  new-faihioued  petti' 
coat  except  that  the  modem  is  gathered  at  the  tcaisf. 
The  old  lady  was  evidentiy  in  the  whed  fardingale 
which  projected  all  round,  for  the  knight  adds — **  Mj^ 
grandmother  appears  as  if  she  stO'id  in  a  large  drum, 
whereas  the  ladies  now  walk  as  if  they  were  in  a  go- 
cart  ;"  the  whale-bone  petticoat,  on  its  first  intro- 
duction, representing  a  triangular  rather  than  a 
hooped  appearance.  In  the  months  of  July  in  that 
year,  we  find  that  it  was  swollen  out  to  an  enormous 
size,  so  that  vriiat  the  ladies  had  lost  in  hdght,  they 
made  up  in  breadth ;  and  a  correspondent,  speakii^ 
of  the  fashionable  country  ladies  at  sixty  miles  dis- 
tance from  London,  says,  they  can  absolutdy  walk 
in  their  hooped  petticoats  without  inconvenience. 

Hoods  of  various  colours  were  wom  by  ladies  et 
.the  opera  in  1711-12,  and  cherry-colour  was  the 
prevailing  fashion  of  the  latter  year.  Scarlet  stocks- 
ings  were  wom  by  fashionable  belles,  and  the  practice 
of  taking  snuff  is  mentioned  in  No.  344  of  the  Spec* 
tator  as  one  that  fine  ladies  had  lately  fallen  into. 
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The  practice  of  wearing  black  patches  on  various 
parts  of  the  face  is  amusingly  ridiculed  in  several 
papers,  and  its  application  to  party  politics  satirized 
In  the  81st  number. 

The  affectation  of  a  male  costume  by  ladies  for 
riding  suits  is  repeatedly  noticed  and  censured  by 
the  Spectator.  In  No.  104  is  a  description  of  a  lady 
in  a  coat  and  waistcoat  of  blue  camlet,  trimmed  and 
embroidered  with  silver,  with  a  petticoat  of  the  same 
stuff  by  which  alone  her  sex  was  recognised,  as  she 
wore  a  smartly  cocked  beaver  hat  edged  with  silver, 
and  rendered  more  sprightly  by  a  feather ;  and  her 
hair,  curled  and  powdered,  hung  to  a  considerable 
length  down  her  shoulders,  tied  like  that  of  a  rakiih 
joung  gentleman's,  with  a  long  streaming  scariet 
riband.  They  also  assumed  the  male  periwig  on 
those  occasions,  in  addition  to  the  coat,  hat,  and 
feather.  An  exceedingly  little  muff  was  in  fashion 
in  1710-11,  and  a  black  silk  mantua  is  mentioned  in 
the  pleasant  story  of  Brunetta  and  Phillis,  No.  60. 
•  •  •  #  • 

THE  RSIOMS  OP  OEOEGK  I.  (1714-27),  and  GSOPOS  II. 

(1727-60) 
boast  of  Hogarth  for  their  illustraxur,  and  introduce 
smaU  frilled  or  puff  caps,  loose  gowns  called  sacques, 
and  cloaks  with  hoods,  termed  cardinals.  The  hoop 
maintained  its  post,  though  it  fi^uently  changed  its 
fashion.  In  1735,  we  perceive  it  projecting  all  round 
like  the  wheel  fardingale ;  the  petticoat  short  and  the 
gown  vrithout  a  train.  In  1 745  the  hoop  has  hicreased 
at  the  sides  and  diminished  in  front,  and  a  pamphlet 
was  published  in  that  year,  entitled  'The  enormous 
abomination  of  the  Hoop-petticoat,  as  the  fashion 
now  is.'  Ten  years  later,  it  is  scarcely  discernible  in 
some  figures,  and  in  1757  it  re-appears,  expanding, 
right  and  left,  into  the  shape  which  the  court  dress 
of  George  IIPs  reign  has  rendered  familiar  to  us. 
In  1735  we  find  the  heads  still  low  and  covered  by 
small  frilled  caps,  and  flat  gipsy-looking  straw  hats 
of  moderate  dimensions.  In  1745-6  the  caps  are 
still  smaller,  but  the  hats  larger ;  and  a  little  bonnet 
tkd  under  the  chin  appean  almost  of  the  last  modem 
fiishion.  Aprons  had  become  part  of  the  dress  of  a 
fiuihionable  belle  during  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
and  in  1744  they  reached  the  ground.  They  were 
next  shortened,  and  lengthened  again  before  1752,  as 
a  lady  is  made  to  exclaim  in  the  Gray's  Inn  Journal, 
No.  7,  that  "  short  aprons  are  coming  into  fashion 
again."  In  the  same  year  we  find  a  successor  to  the 
hood  in  the  capuchin  or  a  new  name  for  the  old  head 
covering.  "  Mr.  Needlework,  bid  John  come  roimd 
with  the  coach  to  the  door,  and  bring  me  my  fan, 
gloves  and  capuchin  in  an  instant,."  And  in  the 
eighth  number  of  the  same  work  is  an  advertisement 
of  the  sale  by  auction  of  "the  whole  stock  of  a 
coquette  leaving  off  trade,  consisting  of  several  valu- 
able curiosities,  &c.,"  amongst  which  are  mentioned 
"a  transparent  capuchm,"  "an  elegant  snuff-box 
with  a  looking  glass  vrithin  it,  being  a  very  |;ood 
pocket  companion  for  a  beauty,"  directions  for 
painting  and  the  use  of  cosmetics,  and  "  the  secret 
of  putting  on  patches  in  an  artful  manner,  shewing 
the  effect  of  their  different  arrangement,  with  instruc- 
tions how  to  place  them  about  the  eye  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  disdain,  an  amorous  languish,  or  a 
cunning  glance ;  translated  from  the  French." 

With  regard  to  ornaments,  the  toatch  and  etui 
adorned  the  waist ;  the  jewelled  necklace  sparkled  on 
the  bosom,  and  bracelets  were  worn  over  the  long 
gloves.    Shortly  after  the  accession  of 

GKORGK  III.  A.  D.  1760, 

a  necklace  composed  of  several  rows  of  gold  chains, 
beads,  or  jewels,  the  first  close  round  the  throat,  and 
the  othera  falling  in  festoons  one  under  the  other,  so 
as  to  cover  the  whole  neck,  was  highly  fashionable, 
and  called  "  an  esclavage,"  from  the  collkr  and  chains 
with  which  the  wearer  seemed  laden.    In  1772,  the 
print  called  a  Maccaroni  Courtship,  exhibits  the  same 
ridiculous  toupee  and  curls  by  which  the  gentleman's 
head-dr^ss  of  the  same  day  was  made  hideous.    A 
pretty  cap,  called  the  vnng  or  fly-cap,  and  resembling 
one  still  worn  in  Holland,  concealed  in  some  instances 
the  deformity  of  tne  hair,  revealing  only  the  club  in 
which  it  was  worn  behind :  the  cap  was  again  sur- 
mounted  by  a  bonnet  laden  with  bows  and  bunches 
of  ribands,  and  the  gown  was  tucked  up  behind  as 
country  girls  frequently  wear  it  at  this  day.    The 
maccaroni  head-dress  was  followed  by  those  moun- 
tains of  curls,  powder,  flowers,  and  feathers,  which 
rose  "  alp  above  alp"  upon  the  foreheads  of  our 
stately  grandmammas,  fulfilling  the  prophetic  fears  of 
Addison,  and  which,  notwithstanding  every  body  wore 
them,  were  as  much  laughed  at  and  caricatured  then 
as  they  would  be  at  present.  Several  prints  published 
in  the  years  1776—7,  represent  those  head-dresses 
composed,  like  the  figures  in    some  of  our  recent 
pantomimes,  constructed  by  the  clown  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  nearest  green  grocer  or  butterman.    In 
one  called  '  the  Green  Stall,*  the  long  side  curls  are 
imitated  by  carrots  similarly  disposed,  and  in  another 
the  slanting  summit  of  the  mountain  is  laid  out  as  m 
a  parterre,  and  a  gardener  is  seen  at  work  in  it !  The 
'Maiden  Aunt.*  published  July  4,  1776,  exhibits  a 
paroquet  perched  upon  the  powdered  precipice,  and 
completing  with  its  whigs  and  tail  the  ludicrous  effect 
of  the  picture.    In  1778  and  1783  we  stUl  meet  with 


varieties  of  this  fashion,  which  certainly  is  not  ex- 
ceeded in  absurdity  and  ugliness  by  the  homed  and 
heart-shaped  dresses  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In 
1783,  a  change  appean  to  have  taken  place,  and  a 
fiat-crovmed,  broad-brimmed  straw  or  silk  hat,  sur- 
rounded with  ribands,  is  worn  upon  the  hair,  which 
lowered  atop,  bulges  out  at  the  sides  like  a  bishop 
wig  profusely  powdered,  while  two  or  three  immense 
curls  fall  from  beneath  it  upon  the  shoulders.  In 
.  1786 — 9,  an  improvement  appean,  which  a  modern 
writer  attributes,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  taste  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Angelica  Kauffman,  Hopner, 
and  the  other  painten  of  that  day.  The  hair  was 
worn  full  and  flowing,  we  may  almost  say  dishevelled; 
but  powder  maintained  its  ground  till  1793,  when  it 
was  discarded  by  Her  Miyesty  Queen  Charlotte  and 
the  Princesses,  and  at  length  disappeared,  we  trust 
for  ever,  from  the  toilets  of  a  British  beauty.  Ladies 
wore  white  stockings  even  in  mourning,  as  late  as  the 
year  78.  Mn.  Damer,  the  eccentric  and  celebrated 
sculptor,  is  said  to  have  been  the  fint  female  who 
wore  bUck  stockings  in  England;  which  circumstance, 
Cbmbined  with  other  peculiar  habiti,  obtained  for  her 
the  epithet  of  "  Epicinean"  in  the  newspaper  epigrams 
of  the  day.  Though  the  large  hoop  was,  towards  the 
dose  of  the  eighteenth  century,  only  worn  at  court 
or  in  full  dress,  the  pocket-hoop  is  ridiculed  in  1780 
by  a  print  in  which  a  girl  so  attired  is  placed  beside  a 
donkey  laden  with  a  pair  of  panniera.  For  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  court-hoop,  we  are  indebted  to  the  taste 
of  George  IV.  The  other  excrescence  lingered  in 
fashion  more  or  less  till  the  French  revolution  in  89, 
which  affected  the  female  as  powerfully  as  the  male 
costume  of  Europe.  Fashion,  ever  in  extremes^ 
rushed  from  high-peaked  stays  and  figured  satins, 
vard-long  waists  and  hooped  petticoats,  into  the 
tightest  and  slightest  products  of  the  loom,  which 
dung  round  the  form,  whether  graceful  or  ungainly, 
and  were  girdled  absolutely  under  the  armpits.  Let 
those  who  have  laughed  at  the  habits  of  our  anceston 
— let  the  LAdy  Patroness  of  Almack's  who  would 
start  back  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  figuring  in  the 
vrimple  and  gorget  of  the  thirteenth,  or  the  coat- 
hardie  and  monstrous  head-dresses  of  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  even  eighteenth  century,  peep  into  a 
lady's  pocket-book  or  fashionable  magazine,  of  which 
the  cover  is  scarcely  old — ^let  her  recal  by  such  a 
glance  the  costume  in  which  she  paraded  Bond-street 
and  the  park,  as  lately  as  1815,  or  20,  (remembering 
at  the  same  time  that  the  fashions  of  the  reign  of 
Rufus  or  Henry  V.,  have  been  ruddy  copied  by 
monkish  illuminatora  ignorant  df  the  first  principles 
of  design,  and  their  natural  deformities  made  still 
more  hideous  by  a  total  absence  of  taste  and  skill  in 
the  ddineator,  while  those  of  the  reigns  of  George  III. 
and  rv.  have  been  displayed  by  creditaible  and  even 
fint-rate  artists  to  the  best  advantage,)  and  then 
favour  us  with  her  honest  opinion  of  the  difference 
between  the  periods  in  ugliness  and  absurdity. 
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Fnm  Wednesday  the  23rd,  to  Tuesday  the  2$th  of  July. 

A    HOT   DAY. 

Wb  have  been  reminded,  in  making  extracts  fh)m 
other  authon,  that  it  might  be  taking  no  unreason- 
able or  immodest  advantage  of  our  position  to  make 
one  occasionally  from  writings  of  our  own,  espedally 
as  it  might  be  of  service  to  other  publications,  and 
the  readen  of  the  London  Journal  far  outnumber  any 
that  may  be  supposed  to  possess  the  books  from 
which  we  should  quote.  We  should  of  course  make 
no  extracts  that  were  not  designated  as  such,  and 
those  who  do  possess  the  books  will  pardon  us  for 
old  acquaintance  sake,  and  because  it  is  a  conveni- 
ence CO  us.  The  following  passage  is  IVom  the  second 
edition  of  the  "  Indicator  and  Companion,"  lately 
Dublished  by  Mr.  Colbum. 

A  "wow." 
Descriptive  of  a  Hoi  Day, 

Now  the  rosy-  (and  lazy-)  fingered  Aurora,  issuiag 
from  her  saffron  house,  oUls  up  the  moist  vapoure 
to  surround  her.  and  goes  veiled  with  them  as  long 
as  she  can :  till  Phoebus,  coming  forth  in  his  power, 
looks  every  thing  out  of  the  sky,  and  holds  sharp  un- 
interrupted empire  from  his  throne  of  beams.  Now 
the  mower  begins  to  make  'his  sweeping  cuts  more 
slowly,  and  resorts  oftener  to  the  beer.  Now  the 
carter  sleeps  a-top  of  his  load  of  hay,  or  plods  with 
double  slouch  of  shoulder,  looking  out  with  eyes 
winking  under  his  shading  hat,  and  with  a  hitch  up- 
wards on  one  side  of  his  mouth.  Now  the  little  girl 
at  her  grandmother's  door  watches  the  coaches  that 
go  by,  with  her  band  held  up  over  her  sunny  fore- 
head. Now  the  labouren  look  well  resting  in  thdr 
white  shirts  at  the  door  of  rural  ale-houses.  Now 
an  elm  is  fine  there,  with  a  seat  under  it ;  and  hones 
drink  out  of  the  trough,  stretching  their  yearning 
necks  with  loosened  coUara ;  and  the  travdler  calls 
for  his  glass  of  ale  having  been  without  one  for  more 
than  ten  minutes;  and  his  horse  stands  wincing  at 


the  flies,  giving  sharp  shiven  of  his  sldn,  and  moving 
to  and  fro  his  ineffectual  docked  tail ;  and  now  Mi« 
Betty  Wilson,  the  hosf  s  daughter,  comes  streaming 
forth  in  a  flowered  gown  and  ear-rings,  carrying  vrith 
four  of  her  beautiful  fingen  the  foaming  glass,  for 
which,  after  the  traveller  has  drank  it,  she  recdvet 
with  an  indifiierent  eye,  looking  another  way,  the 
lawful  two-pence.  Now  grasshoppen  "  fry,"  as  Dry* 
den  says.  Now  cattle  stand  in  water,  and  ducks  are 
envied.  Now  boots  and  shoes,  and  trees  by  the  road- 
side are  thick  with  dust ;  and  dogs,  rolling  in  it,  after 
issuing  out  of  the  water,  into  which  they  have  been 
thrown  to  fetch  sticks,  come  scattering  horror  among 
the  legs  of  the  spectatora.  Now  a  fdlow  who  finds 
he  has  three  miles  fiirthcr  to  go  in  a  pahr  of  tight 
shoes,  is  in  a  pretty  situation.  Now  roonu  with  the 
sun  upon  them  become  intolerable;  and  the  apo* 
thccaiV*  apprentice,  with  a  bitterness  beyond  aloes, 
thinks  of  the  pond  he  used  to  bathe  in  at  schook 
Now  men  with  powdered  heads  (espedally  if  thick) 
envy  those  that  are  unpowdered,  and  stop  to  wipe 
them  up  hill,  with  countenances  that  seem  to  ex- 
postulate with  destiny.  Now  boys  assemble  round 
the  village  pump  with  a  ladle  to  it,  and  delight  to 
make  a  forbidden  splash  and  get  wet  through  the 
shoes.  Now  also  they  make  sucken  of  leather.  an& 
bathe  all  day  in  riven  and  ponds,  and  make  mighty 
fishing  for  "tittle-bats."  Now  the  bee,  as  he  hums 
along,  seems  to  be  talking  heavily  of  the  heat.  Now 
doon  and  brick  walls  are  burning  to  the  hand ;  and 
a  walled  lane,  vrith  dust  and  broken  bottles  in  it, 
near  a  brick-field  is  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Now  a  green  lane,  on  the  contrary,  thick  set  witk 
hedge- row  dms.  and  having  the  noise  of  a  brook 
"  rumbling  in  pebble  stone,"  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
things  in  the  world. 

Now,  in  town,  gossips  talk  more  than  ever  in 
rooms,  in  door- ways,  and  out  of  window,  always  be- 
ginning the  conversaation  with  saying  that  the  heat 
is  overpowering.  Now  blinds  are  let  down  and  doora 
thrown  open,  and  flannel  waistcoats  left  off,  and  cold 
meat  preferred  to  hot,  and  wonder  e^ressed  why 
tea  continues  so  refreshing,  and  people  delight  to  sli> 
ver  lettuces  into  bowls,  and  apprentices  water  door- 
ways with  tin  canisten  that  lay  several  atoms  of 
dust.  Now  the  water-cart,  jumbling  along  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street,  and  jolting  the  showen  out  of  its. 
box  really  does  something.  Now  fVuiterers'  shopa 
and  dairies  look  pleasant,  and  ices  are  the  only 
things  to  those  who  can  get  them.  Now  ladies  loiter 
in  baths,  and  people  make  presents  of  flowcn,  and 
wine  is  put  into  ice ;  and  the  after-dinner  lounger 
recreates  his  head  with  applications  of  perfumed 
water,  out  of  long-necked  bottles.  Now  the  lounger 
who  cannot  resist  riding  his  new  horse,  feels  his 
boots  burn  him.  Now  buckskins  are  not  the  lawn  of 
Cos.  Now  jockeys,  walking  in  great  coats,  to  lose 
flesh,  curse  inwardly.  Now  five  fat  people  in  a  stage- 
coach hate  the  sixth  fat  one  who  is  coming  in.  and 
think  he  has  no  right  to  be  so  large.  Now  derks  in 
offices  do  nothing  but  drink  soda-water  and  spruce- 
beer,  and  read  the  newspaper.  Now  the  old-clothes- 
man drops  his  solitary  cry  more  deeply  into  the  areas 
on  the  hot  and  fonaken  side  of  the  street,  and 
baken  look  vidous,  and  cooks  are  aggravated,  and 
the  steam  of  a  tavern-kitchen  catches  hold  of  us  like 
the  breath  of  Tartarus.  Now  delicate  sldns  are  beset 
with  gnats,  and  boys  make  their  sleeping  companion 
start  up  with  playing  a  buming-ghiss  on  his  hand ; 
and  Uacksmiths  are  super-carbonated,  and  coblen  in 
their  stalls  almost  fed  a  wish  to  be  transported ;  and 
butter  is  too  easy  to  spread  c  and  the  dragoons  won- 
der whether  the  Romans  liked  thd^  helmets ;  and  old 
ladies,  with  their  lappets  unpinned,  walk  along  in  a 
state  of  dilapidation;  and  the  servant-maids  are 
afraid  tbey  look  vulgariy  hot ;  and  the  author  who 
has  a  plate  of  strawberries  brought  him,  finds  that  be 
has  come  to  the  end  of  his  writing 

We  cannot  condude  this  arttole,  however,  withoat 
retummg  thanks,  both  on  our  own  account  and  on 
that  of  our  numerous  predecessora  who  have  left  so 
large  a  debt  of  gratitude  unpaid,  to  this  very  useful 
and  ready  monosyllable — "  Now."  We  are  sure  that 
there  is  not  a  didactic  poet,  ancient  or  modem,  who» 
if  he  possess  a  decent  share  of  candour,  will  not  be 
happy  to  own  his  obligations  to  that  masteriy  con- 
junction,  which  possesses  the  very  essence  of  wit» 
for  it  has  the  art  of  bringing  the  most  remote  things 
together.  And  its  generosity  is  in  proportion  to  its 
wit,  for  it  always  is  most  profuse  of  its  aid,  where  it 
is  most  wanted 

BIRTH-DAYS. 

24th  July,  at  Rome,  100  yean  B.C.  (12  0. 6. 
We  know  not  whether  the  computation  is  very  ac- 
curate, but  he  should  be  mentioned  during  the  month, 
which  was  named  after  him),  Julius  Caesar,  one  of 
the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived,  as  far  as  a  man*s 
greatness  can  be  estimated  ,'from  his  soldiership,  and 
general  talents,  and  personal  aggrandizement.  He 
had  the  hdght  of  genius  Sn  the  active  sense,  and  vras 
not  without  h  in  the  contemplative.  He  was  a  cap- 
tain, a  writer,  a  pleader,  a  man  of  the  world,  hi  the 
largestas  well  as  most  trivial  points  of  view,  and  superior 
to  all  scruples,  except  those  which  tended  to  the  en- 
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lio^ment  of  his  ftme,  such  u  clemency  in  conquest. 
VThcther  he  was  a  very  great  man  in  the  prospective, 
univenal,  and  most  enduring  sense,  as  a  man  of  his 
species,  instead  of  a  man  of  liis  time  is  another  ques- 
tion, which  must  be  settled  by  the  growing  lights  of 
the  world  and  by  future  ages.  He  put  an  end  to  his 
country's  freedom,  and  did  no  good  that  we  are  aware 
of  to  any  one  but  himself,  unless  by  the  production 
or  prevention  of  results  known  only  to  Providence. 

July  26th,  (14th  O.S.)  1721,  at  one  of  the  Ork- 
ney  islands,  where  his  family  had  settled  during  the 
Reformation,  Sir  Robert  Strange,  an  engraver  of  true 
genius,  knighted  by  George  III. ;  famous  for  his  con- 
genial handling  of  some  of  the  finest  productions  of 
Titian  and  others,  particularly  in  the  roundness  and 
delicacy  of  his  flesh.  He  was  originally  intended  for 
the  law ;  took  up  arms  for  the  Pretender,  partly  to 
please  the  fiuntly  of  the  lady  whom  he  afterwards 
married;  and  was  a  most  excellent,  amisble  man,  the 
dettght  of  his  iriends  as  well  as  of  the  connoisseur. 
He  was  to  conscientious,  liowcver  in  tlie  exercise  of  his 
ait,  and  worked  so  hard  at  it,  that  he  dreaded  lest 
my  of  his  chfldren  shouU  adopt  it  as  a  profession, 
and  was  always  anxious  to  keep  the  pencil  out  of 
their  hands. 

July  28th,  ( 1 6.O.S.)  1 723,  at  Plympton  in  Devonshire, 
the  son  of  a  schoolmaster.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the 
well-known  portrait  and  historical  painter,  the  great- 
est  artist  except  Hogarth  which  this  country  is  under- 
.  stood  to  have  produced,  till  Wilkie  ro^e  to  surpass 
bhn  in  eorrectnesl,  and  Edwin  Landseer  lately  ap- 
peered,  to  surpass  them  all  perhaps  in  the  union  of 
correctness  and  gusto.  Hogarth  remains  luurivalled 
as  a  moralist  and  a  wit  on  canvass;  and  Wilkie  (of 
course,  in  no  ill  sense  of  the  word),  is  the  low  hu- 
mourist of  his  country ;  but  Edwin  Landseer  ii  per- 
haps upon  the  whole  the  most  perfect  artist,  and  the 
least  likely  to  be  doubted  by  posterity,  that  has 
hitherto  adorned  the  nation.  Stothard  however  will 
be  loved  for  his  tenderness  and  grace ;  and  we  have  a 
fine  landscape-painter  in  Wilson.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
had  colouring,  elegance,  and  a  taste  for  artificial  re- 
finement, which  thoroughly  suited  his  age ;  but  he 
wanted  drawing  and  real  history,  and  tampered  so 
with  his  colours  that  they  do  not  last. 

&OKANCC   or  REAL   LIFE. 

XXIV. 8T0R1    OF  ll|ADEMOISEl:LJr   DE  TOtJRWON,  llE- 

LATBD  BY  MARGARET,  QUEEN  OF  NAVARRE. 

This  Story,  which  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  has  been 
workedup  into  a  novel  by  Madame  de  Genlis,  is  taken 
fit)m  a  translation  of  the  antobiographical  memoirs  oi 
the  celebrated  Margaret  of  Valob,'  Queen  of  Navarre, 
^ho  seems  to  have  been  beloved  by  every  body  but  her 
husband,  Henry  IV.,  who  divorced  her.  Her  ma- 
iesty,  who  was  sister  of  Kings  Charies  IX.  and  Henry 
III.,  and  much  used  by  them  for  court  purposes,  on 
account  of  her  wit  and  persuasiveness,  is  relating  a 
•'ouiney  which  she  had  been  advised  to  make  into  the . 
Netherlands,  in  company  with  the  Princess  de  la 
Roche  Sur  Yon ;  and  we  have  retained,  in  our  extract, 
the  circumstances  immediately  preceding  and  follow- 
ing the  young  lady's  story,  as  a  sort  of  frame  and 
contrut  to  the  picture,  and  a  specimen  of  those  gay 
court  enjoyments  which  invested  whatever  happened 
in  those  times,  however  tragical 

The  Bishop  of  Liege,  who  is  the  sovereign  of  the 
aty  tnd  country,  (says  the  royal  autobiograpber) 
received  me  with  all  the  cordiality  and  respect  that 
could  be  expected  from  a  person  of  his  dignity  and 
great  accomplishments.  He  was,  indeed,  a  nobleman 
endowed  with  singular  prudence  and  virtue;  agreea- 
ble in  his  person  and  conversation,  gracious  and 
magnificent  in  his  carriage  and  behaviour ;  to  which 
1  may  add  that  he  sp<^e  the  French  language  per* 
liectlyweU. 

He  was  constantly  attended  by  his  chapter,  with 
several  of  his.  canons,  who  ate  all  sons  of  dukes, 
counts,  or  great  German  lords.  The  bishopric  is  itself 
a  sovereign  state,  which  brings  in  a  consklerable 
revenue,  and  includes  a  number  of  fine  cities.  The 
bishgp  is  chosen  from  amongse  the  canons,  'v^o  must 
be  of  noble  descent^  and  resident  one  year»  The  city 
is  larger  than  Lyons,  and  much  resembles  it,  having 
the  Meuse  running  through  it.  The  houses  in  which 
the  canons  reside,  have  the  appearance  of  noble 
.  palaces.  The  streeU  of  the  dty  are  reg^^ar  and  spa. 
dous,  the  houses  of  the  citizens  well  buUt,  the  squares 
large,  snd  ornamented  with  carious  ftmotaiDS  t  the 
churches  appear  as  if  raised  entirely  of  marble,  of 
which  there  are  conaiderable  quarries  in  the  xiogh« 


bourfaood;  they  are  all  of  them  ornamented  with 
beantifial  docks,  and  eiOiibitions  of  moving  figures. 

The  bishop  received  me  as  I  landed  from  the  boat 
and  conducted  me  to  his  magnificent  residence,  orna- 
mented with  delicious  fountains  and  gardens,  set  off 
with  galleries  all  painted,  superbly  gilt»  and  enriched 
-with  marble  beyond  description. 

The  tpring  which  afibrds  the  waten  of  Spa,  being 
distant  no  more  than  three  or  four  leagues  from  the 
dty  of  Liege,  and  there  being  only  a  viUage,  con- 
sisting of  thrtt  or  four  small  houses  on  the  spot,  the 
Prmcess  of  Roche  Sur  Yon  was  advised  by  her 
physicians  to  stay  at  Leige,  and  have  the  waten 
brought  to  her,  whkh  they  assured  her  would  have 
equal  efficacy,  if  taken  up  after  sunset  and  before 
sunrise,  as  if  drank  at  the  spring.  I  was  well  pleased 
that  she  resolved  to  follow  the  advice  of  her  docton, 
as  we  were  more  comfortably  lodged,  and  had  an 
agreeable  society;  for  besides  kit  grace,  (so  the 
bishop  is  styled,  as  a  king  is  addressed  kit  mqjetty, 
and  a  prince  kit  higknett),  the  news  of  my  arrival 
being  spread  about,  many  lords  and  ladies  came  to 
visit  me.  Amongst  these  was  the  countess  d'Arem- 
beiig,  who  had  the  honour  to  accompany  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  Mesiera,  to  which  place  i^  came  to 
marry  King  Charles,  my  brother,  a  lady  very  high  in 
the  estimation  of  the  empress,  the  emperor,  and  all 
the  princes  in  Christendom.  With  her  came  her 
sister,  the  Landgravine,  Madame  d'Aremberg,  her 
dMghter,  Mons.  d'Aremberg,  her  son,  a  gallant  and 
accomplished  nobleman,  the  perfect  image  of  his 
father,  '^ho  brought  the  Spanish  succoura  to  King 
Charles,  my  brother,  and  returned  with  great  honour 
and  additional  reputation.  This  meeting,  so  honour- 
able to  me,  and  so  much  to  my  satisfaction,  was 
damped  by  the  grief  and  concern  occasioned  by  the 
loss  of  Mademoisdle  de  Toumon,  whose  story  being 
of  a  singular  nature,  I  shall  now  reUte  to  you,  agree- 
able to  the  promise  I  made  in  my  last  letter. 

Madame  de  Toumon,  lady  of  my  bed-chamber,  had 
several  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  married  Mons. 
de  Balenson,  governor^  for  the  king  of  Spain,  m  the 
county  of  Burgundy.  This  daughter,  upon  her  mar- 
riage, had  scdicited  her  mother  to  admit  of  her  taking 
her  sister,  the  young  lady  whose  story  I  am  now  about 
to  reUte,  to  live  with  her,  as  she  was  going  to  a 
country  strange  to  her,  and  wherein  she  had  no  reU- 
tions.  To  this  her  mother  consented ;  and  the  young 
lady  being  universally  admired  for  her  modesty  and 
graceful  accomplishments,  for  which  she  certainly 
deserved  admiration,  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Marquis  de  Varenbon.  The  marquis  was  the  brother 
of  M.  fie  Balenspn,  and  was  intended  for  the  church ; 
but,  being  violently  enamoured  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Toumon  fwhom,  as  he  lived  in  the  same  house,  he 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing),  he  now  begged 
his  brother's  permission  to  marry,  not  having  yet 
taken  orden.  The  young  lady's  family  to  whom  he 
had  likewise  communicated  his  wish,  readily  gave 
thehr  consent,  but  his  brother  refused  his,  strongly 
advising  him  to  change  his  resolution,  and  put  on  the 
gown. 

Thus  were  matters  situated,  when  her  mother, 
^Jf^^\fmif  de  Toumon,  thinking  she  had  cause  to  be 
offended,  ordered  her  daughter  to  leave  the  house  of 
her  sister.  Madam  de  Balenson,  and  come  to  her. 
The  mother,  a  woman  oi  violent  spirit,  not  consider- 
ing that  her  daughter  was  grown  up,  and  merited  a 
mild  treatment,  was  continually  scolding  the  poor 
young  lady,  se  that  she  was  for  ever  with  tean  in  her 
eyes.  Still  there  was  nothing  to  blame  in  the  young 
lady's  conduct;  but  such  was  the  severity  of  the  mo- 
therms  disposition.  The  daughter,  as  you  may  well 
suppose,  wished  to  be  from  under  the  mother's  tyran- 
nical  government,  and  was  accordingly  delighted  with 
the  thoughts  of  attending  me,  in  the  journey  to 
Flanders,  hoping,  as  it  happened,  that  she  should 
meet  the  Marquis  de  Varenbon  somewhere  on  the 
road,  and  that,  as  he  had  now  abandoned  all  thoughts 
of  the  church*  he  would  renew  his  proposal  of  marri- 
age, and  take  her  from  her  mother. 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  the  Marquis  de 
Varenbon,  and  the  younger  Balenson  joined  us  at 
Namur.  Young  Balenson,  who  was  far  from  being 
so  agreeable  as  his  brother,  addressed  himself  to  the 
young  lady,  but  the  Marquis,  during  the  whole  time 
we  staid  at  Namur,  paid  not  the  least  attention  to 
her,  and  seemed  as  iif  he  had  never  been  acquainted 
with  her. 

The  resentment,  griei;  and  disappointment  occa- 
sioned by  a  bdiaviouf  so  slighting  and  unnatural* 
was  necessarily  stifled  in  her  breast,  as  decorum  and 
her  sex's  pride  obliged  her  to  appear  as  if  she  disre- 
garded it ;  but,  when,  after  taking  leave,  all  of  them 
.left  the  boat,  the  anguish  of  her  mind,  which  she  had 
hitherto  suppressed,  could  no  longer  be  restrained, 
and  labouring  for  vent,  it  stopped  her  respiration, 
and  fbrced  from  her  those  himenUble  outcries  which 
i  have  already  spoken  of.  Her  youth  combated  for 
eight  days  with  this  uncommon  disorder,  but  at  the 
,  eiq^ration  of  that  time  she  died,  to  the  great  grief  of 
her  mother,  as  well  as  myself;  I  say  of  her  mother, 
Ibv  though  she  was  so  rigidly  severe  over  her  daugh- 
ter, she  tendarly  loved  her. 

The  fanenl  of  this  unfiortunate  young  lady  was 
solemnised  with  all  proper  ceremonies,  and  con- 
ducted in  the  most  honourable  manner,  as  she  was 


descended  from  a  great  family  allied  to  the  queen  my 
mother.  When  the  day  of  interment  arrived,  four  of 
my  gentlemen  were  appointed  bearers,  one  of  whom 
was  named  La  Boessiere.  This  man  had  entertained 
a  secret  passion  for  her,  which  he  never  durst  de- 
clare, on  account  of  the  inferiority  of  his  family  and 
station.    He  was  now  destined  to  bear  the  remains 

,  of  her,  dead,  for  whom  he  had  long  been  dying,  and 
was  now  as  near  dying  for  her  loss,  as  he  had  before 
been  for  her  love. 

The  melancholy  procession  was  marching  slowly 
along,  when  it  was  met  by  the  Marquis  de  Varenbon^ 
who  had  been  the  sole  occasion  of  it.  We  had  not 
left  Namur  long,  when  the  Marquis  reflected  upon, 
his  cruel  behaviour  towards  the  unhappy  young  lady; 
and  his  passion,  (wonderful  to  relate !)  being  revived 
by  the  absence  of  her  who  inspired  it,  though  scarcely 
alive  while  she  was  present,  he  had  resolved  to  come 
and  ask  her  of  her  mother  in  marriage.  He  made  no . 
doilbt  perhaps  of  success,  as  he  seldom  failed  in  en- 
terprizes  of  love,  witness  the  great  lady  he  has  since 
obtained  for  a  ^xdfe,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  her 
Cunily.  He  might  besides  have  flattered  himself  that 
he  should  easily  have  gained  a  pardon  from  her  by 
whom  he  was  beloved,  according  to  the  Italian  pro- 
verb, eke  la  forza  dlannore  wm  riguarda  al  delltto, — 
"  Lovera  are  not  criminal  in  the  estimation  of  one 
another."  Accordingly,  the  Marquis  solicited  Don 
John  to  be  despatched  to  me  on  some  errand,  and 
arrived,  as  I  said  before,  at  the  very  instant  the  corpse 
of  this  illfated  young  lady  was  bearing  to  the  grave 
He  was  stopped  by  the  crowd  occasioned  by  this 
solemn  procession.  He  contemplates  it  for  some 
time.  He  observes  a  long  train  of  persons  in  mourn- . 
ing,  and  remarks  the  coffin  to  be  covered  with  a  white 
pall,  and  that  there  are  chaplets  of  flowen  laid  upon 
the  coffin.  He  inquires  whose  foneral  it  is.  The 
answer  he  receives  is,  that  it  is  the  funeral  of  a  young 
lady.  Unfortunately  for  him  this  rq)ly  fails  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity.  He  makes  up  to  one  who  led  the  pro- 
cession, and  eagerly  asks  the  name  of  the  young  lady 
they  are  proceeding  to  bury.  When  oh !  fatal  an- 
swer 1  Love,  willing  to  revenge  the  victim  of  his  in- 
gratitude  and  neglect,  suggesU  a  reply  which  had 
nearly  deprived  him  of  life.  He  no  sooner  heard  the 
name  of  Mademoiselle  de  Toumon  pronounced,  than 
he  fell  from  his  horse  in  a  swoon.  He  is  taken  up 
for  dead  and  conveyed  to  the  nearest  house,  where 
he  lay,  for  a  time,  insensible ;  his  soul,  no  doubt, 
leaving  his  body  to  obtain  pardon  from  her  whom  be 
had  hastened  to  a  premature  grave,  and  then  to  re- 
tum  to  taste  the  biUeraess  of  death  a  second  time. 

Having  performed  the  last  offices  to  the  remains 
of  this  poor  young  lady,  I  was  unwilling  to  discom- 
pose the  gaiety  of  the  society  assembled  here,  on  my 

.  account,  by  any  show  of  grief.  Accordingly,  1  joined 
the  bishop,  or,  as  he. is  called,  his  grace,  and  his 
canons  in  their  entertainmenta  at  different  ouses, 
or  in  gardens,  of  which  the  dty  and  ita  neighbour- 
hood afforded  a  variety.  I  was  every  morning  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  company  to  the  garden,  in 
which  I  drank  the  waters,  the  exercise  of  walking 
being  recommended  to  be  used  with  them.  As  Uie 
physician  who  advised  me  to  take  them  was  my  own 
brother,  they  did  not  fail  of  their  effect  with  me;  and 
for  these  six  or  seven  yeara  which  are  gone  over  my 
head  since  I  drank  them,  I  have  been  free  from  any 

^  complaint  of  Erysipelas  on  my  arm.    From  this  gar- 

'  den  we  usually  proceeded  to  the  place  where  we  were 
invited  to  dinner ;  after  dinner  we  were  amused  with 
a  ball ;  from  the  ball  we  went  to  some  convent,  where 
we  heard  vespen ;  from  vespera  to  supper,  and  that 

•  over,  we  had  another  ball,  or  music  on  the  river. 


SPBOIMBNS  OF  OBLBBRATSII AUTHOBS. 

swtrx. 
A  Treaiite  on  Good  Manners  and  (hod  Breeding. 
It  has  happened,  that  in  our  first  two  extracts  under 
this  head,  owing  to  a  certain  easiness  in  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  writere,  the  style  has  occasionally  been 
more  negligent  than  might  have  been  looked  fbr  in 
models  of  composition,  especiaUy  in  that  from  Mon- 
taigne.   We  now  present  the  reader  with  one,  which 
the  very  infirmities  of  the  author,  his  irritability  and 
pride,  conspired  to  render  a  sample  of  the  very  per- 
fection of  clearness  >nd  precision.    Switt's  distinc- 
tion of  a  good  style  was  "  proper  words  in  proper 
places;"  and  the  passage  before  us  is  a  triumphaift 
exhibition  of  it.    The  treatise,  throughout,  ts  admfw 
rable,  and  calculated  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  lo 
every  sensible  reader  who  may  happen  to  be  in  need 
of  any  of  ita  precepta.      The  author,  perhaps  the 
greatest  man  of  his  time,  had  himself  stood  in  need 
of  bearing  such  precepta  in  mind,  and  may  have  pro- 
fited  by  putting  them  down  on  paper;  for  though 
naturally  subject  to  the  infirmities  above  mentioned, 
he  was  scrupulous  in  observing  certain  laws  of  con- 
versation, and  till  disease  over-mastered  him,  was  a 
Very  attractive  coo^panion. 
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Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  those  people 
easy  with  whom  we  converse. 

Whoever  makes  the  fewest  persons  uneasy  li  tlie 
best  bred  man  in  the  company. 

As  the  best  law  h  founded  upon  reason,  so  are  tlie 
manners.  And  as  some  lawyers  have  introduced  un- 
reasonable things  into  common  law ;  so  ttewfte 
many  teachers  have  Introduced  absurd  things  Into 
common  good  manners. 

One  principal  point  of  this  art  is  to  emt  our  be- 
haviour to  the  three  several  degrees  of  men;  our 
superiors,  our  equals,  and  thoee  below  us. 

For  instance,  to  press  either  of  the  two  ft>rmer  to 
eat  or  drink  is  a  breach  of  manners:  but  a  trades- 
man, or  a  farmer,  must  be  thus  treated,  or  dse  It  will 
be  difficult  to  persuade  them  that  they  are  wdcome. 

Pride,  Hl-nature,  and  want  of  sense,  are  the  three 
great  sources  of  ill-manners :  without  some  of  these 
defects,  no  man  will  behave  himself  ill  for  the  wtiit 
of  experience ;  or  what,  in  the  language  of  fools,  Ss 
called  knowing  the  world. 

I  defy  any  one  to  assign  an  accident  wherein  retidn 
will  not  direct  us  what  we  are  to  say  or  tlo  in  com- 
pany, if  we  are  not  misled  by  pride  or  ill-nature. 

Therefore  1  insist  that  good  sense  is  the  prindpid 
foundation  of  good  manners ;  but  because  the  former 
is  a  gift  vphich  very  few  among  mankind  are  pos- 
sessed of,  therefore  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
"world  have  agreed  upon  fixing  some  rules  for  com- 
mon behaviour,  best  suited  to  their  genend  customs 
and  fancies ;  as  a  kind  of  artificial  good  sense  to 
supply  the  defects  of  reason.  Without  which, 
the  gentlemanly  part  of  dunces  would  be  peipetuafly 
at  cuffis,  as  they  seldom  fail  when  they  happen  to  get 
drunk,  or  engaged  in  squables  about  women  or  play. 
And,  God  be  thanked,  there  hardly  happeneth  a  doe! 
in  a  year,  which  may  not  be  imputed  to  one  of  these 
three  motives.  Upon  which  account,  1  should  be 
exceedingly  sorry  to  find  the  Legislature  make  any 
new  laws  agahist  the  practice  of  duelling ;  because 
the  methods  are  easy  and  many,  for  a  wise  man  to 
avoid  a  quarrel  with  honour,  or  engage  in  it  with  in- 
nocence. And  1  can  discover  no  political  evil  in  srrf- 
fcring  bullies,  sharpers,  and  rakes  to  rid  the  world  of 
each  other  by  a  method  of  their*own,  where  the  law 
hath  not  been  able  to  find  an  expedient. 

As  the  common  forms  of  good  manners  were 
Intended  for  regulating  the  conduct  of  those  who 
hare  weak  understaiidings ;  so  they  have  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  persons  for  whose  use  they  wer*  con- 
trived. For  these  people  have  fallen  Into  a  needless 
and  endless  way  of  multiplying  ceremonies,  which 
have  been  extremely  troublesome  to  those  who  prac- 
tise them  and  insupportable  to  every  body  else;  in- 
flonrach,  that  wise  men  are  often  more  uneasy  at  the 
overdvflity  of  these  refiners,  than  they  coqM  pos- 
sibly be  in  the  conversation  of  peasants  or  me- 
'  chanics. 

The  impertinences  of  this  ceremonial  behaviour  are 
no  where  better  seen  than  at  those  tables  where  the 
'  ladies  preside,  who  value  themselves  upon  account  of 
their  good  breeding;  where  a  man  must  reckon  upon 
passing  an  hour  without  doing  any  one  thing  he  hath 
a  mind  to ;  unless  he  wiH  be  so  hardy  as  to  break 
through  all  the  settled  decorum  of  the  family.  She 
determineth  what  he  loveth  b^st,  and  how  much  he 
Is  going  to  eat,  and  if  the  master  of  the  house  hap- 
peneth  to  be  of  the  same  disposition,  he  proceedetb, 
in  the  same  tyrannical  manner,  to  prescribe  in  the 
drinking  part ;  act  the  same  time  you  are  under  the 
necessity  of  answering  a  thousand  apologies  for  your 
entertainment.  And,  althot^gh  a  good  deal  of  this 
humour  Is  pretty  wdl  worn  off  among  people  of  the 
best  fashion,  yet  too  much  of  it  still  remaineth,  es- 
pecially in  the  country;  where,  an  honest  gentleman 
.4SMUKd  ae»  tluc  faavteg  been  )e9pt  four  di^  against 
his  will  at  a  friend's  house  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  hiding  his  boots,  locking  up  the  stable,  and  other 
contrivances  of  the  like  nature,  he  could  not  remem- 
ber, from  the  moment  he  came  into  the  house  to  the 
"moment  when  he  left  it,  any  one  thing,  wherein  hjs 
*  inclination  was  not  dbectly  contradicted ;  as  if  the 
whole  Cunily'bad  oiteKd  into  a  ooesbinatlon  to  tot- 
ment  him. 

But  besides  all  this,  it  would  be  endless  to  recount 
"th^  many  foolish  and  ridiculous  accidents  I  have  ob- 
served among  these  unfortunate  nroselytes  to  cere- 
'jBMRy.  I  httve  aeen  a  dutdwii  fidriy  knocked  down 
by  l£e  precipitances  of  an  ofi&dous  coxcomb,  running 
to  save  her  the  trouble  of  opening  a  door.  I  remem- 
"bcr,  upon  a  birthday  at  court,  a  great  lady  was  utterly 
'^iyeonaolate  by  a  dish  of  aauce  let  fUl  by  a  page 
j^rectly  i^pon  her  beadUdress  and  brocade;  while  she 
l^ve  a  sudden  turn  to  her  elbow  upon  some  point  of 
ceremony  with  the  person  who  sat  next  to  her. 
*Motts.  Buys,  the  Dutch  envoy,  whose  politics  and 
tnuners  were  nnioh  of  a  aize,  brougbt  a  aon  wt^ 
,|iifn,  about  thirteen  years  old,  to  a  great  table  at 
court.  The  boy  and  his  father  whatever  they  put  on 
their  plates  they  first  offered  round  in  order,  to  every 
-person  in  company,  so  that  we  could  not  get  a  ml* 
mute's  quiet  during  the  whole  dinner.  At  last  their 
two  platea  happened  to  encounter,  and  with  ao  much 
violence,  that,  being  china,  they  broke  in  twenty 
pieces;  and  stained  half  the  company  with  wet  sweet- 
meats and  crea!kn. 

rhere  is  a  pedantry  in  manaersy  as  In  all  arts  sad 


sciences ;  and  sometimes  in  timdes.  Pedantry  is  pro- 
perly the  over-rating  of  any  kind  of  knowledge  we 
pretend  to.  And  If  that  Idnd  of  knowledge  be  a 
triie  in  itaelf,  the  pedantry  is  the  greater.  For  wfaicfa 
reason,  I  look  npon  tkllers,  dandng-masleri,  heralds, 
masters  of  the  ceremony,  Itc.  te  be  grMter  pedants 
than  Lipsius,  or  the  elder  Scaliger.  With  these  pe- 
dants, 1^  court,  vThik  I  knew  it,  wu  .always  plenti- 
fully stocked ;  I  mean  from  the  gentianan  usher  (at 
least)  indusive ;  down  to  the  gentleman-porter,  who 
are,  generally  speaking,  the  most  insignificant  race  of 
people  that  this  island  can  afford;  and  vrith  the  small- 
est tincture  of  good  manners,  which  is  the  only  trade 
they  profess.  For,  being  v^hoUy  illiterate,  and  oon- 
vershig  chiefly  with  each  other,  they  reduce  the  whole 
system  of  breeding  within  the  forms  and  drelea  of 
their  several  offices ;  and  as  they  are  below  the  notice 
of  mhiisters,  they  live  and  die  In  court,  under  all  re- 
volutions, wMi  great  obacquioosneaa  to  those  vrho  are 
in  any  degree  of  credit  or  favour,  and  with  rudeness 
and  imolence  to  everybody  else.  From  whence  I 
have  long  eondnded,  that  good  manners  are  not  a 
part  of  the  eomrt  growth ;  for  If  they  were,  those 
people  who  have  understandings  dlreetly  of  a  level 
'  for  such  acquirements,  who  have  aerred  sndi  long 
apprenticeships  to  notldng  else,  vnrald  certainly  hcve^ 
picked  them  up.  For  as  to  the  great  oflioers  wHo 
attend  the  prince's  person,  or  eonndls,  or  preaide  In 
his  fiunily,  they  are  a  transient  body,  vidio  have  no 
better  title  to  good  mannen  than  their  neighbooie, 
nor  vrin  probably  have  recourse  to  gentlemcn-nshers 
for  instruction.  So  that  I  know  little  to  be  learned 
at  court  upon  this  head,  except  in  the  material  cit- 
cumstance  of  dress ;  wherein  the  authority  of  the 
maids  of  honour  must  indeed  be  allowed  to  be  almost 
equal  to  that  of  a  favourite  acCreis. 

I  remember  a  passage  my  lord  Bolingbroke  told  me; 
that,  going*  to  receive  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  at  his 
landing;  In  order  to  conduct  him  iBunediailely  to  the 
queen,  the  prince  said  he  was  mueh  eoooerned  he 
could  not  see  her  majesty  that  night;  for  Mona. 
Hoflftnan  (who  was  then  by)  had-nssured  his  highness 
that  he  could  not  be  ndrattted  into  her  preaenoe  with 
a  tied-up  periwig;  that  his  equipage  was  not  arrived, 
and  that  he  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  borrow  a 
long  one  among  all  his  videts  and  pages.  My  lord 
turned  the  matter  to  a  jest,  taid  brought  the  prinee 
to  her  majesty,  for  which  he  was  hl^Iy  eensured  by 
the  whole  tribe  of  gentlemen»ushers,  among  *whoni, 
Mons.  Hoffman,  an  old  dull  resident  of  the  empero(*s, 
had  picked  up  this  material  point  of  ceremony ;  vnd 
which,  I  beKeve,  was  the  first  lesson  he  had  learned 
■  in  five-and-twenty  years  residence. 

I  make  a  difference  between  good-manners  and 
good-breedmg,  although,  m  order  to  vary  my  expres- 
sion, I  am  sometimes  forced  to  confound  them.  By 
the  first,  I  only  understand  the  art  of  remembering 
and  applying  certain  settled  fonnsof  general  behaviour. 
But  good-breeding  is  of  a  much  larger  extent ;  fbr, 
besides  an  uncommon  degree  of  Kteraiture  sufllei^fnt 
to  qualify  a  gentleman  for  readfing  a  play,  •or  a  politi- 
cal pamphlet,  it  taketh  in  a  great  compass  of  know- 
ledge ;  no  less  than  that  of  dnidng,  fighthig,  gaming, 
making  the  cirde  of  Italy,  riding  the  great  hone,  and 
speaking  French:  not  to  mention  some  other  se- 
;  condary  of  subaltern  accomplishments,  vrhich  nre 
more  easily  acquired.  So  that  the  difference  between 
good-breeding  and  good-manners  lieth  in  this,  ^at 
the  former  cannot  be  attained  to  by  the  beet  under- 
standings without  study  and  labour ;  whereas  a  toler- 
able degree  of  reason  vrill  instruct  us  in  every  part  of 
good  manners  without  other  assistance. 

I  can  tbiok  of  nothing  more  useful  npon  this  sub- 
ject than  to  point  out  some  particulars  wherein  the 
very  essentials  of  good  manners  are  concerned,  the 
neglect  or  perverting  the  which  doth  very  much  dis- 
turb the  good  commerce  of  the  worid,  by  introducing 
a  traffic  of  mutual  uneasiness  in  most  companies. 

First,  a  necessary  part  of  good  manners  is  a  punc- 
tual observance  of  time,  at  our  own  dweHings,  or 
those  of  others,  or  at  thhrd  phkcea ;  whether  upon 
matter  of  civility,  business,  or  diversion ;  which  rule, 
though  It  be  a  plain  dictate  of  common  reason,  yet 
the  greatest  minister*  I  ffver  knew  was  the  greatest 
trespasser  against  it ;  by  which  all  his  business  dou- 
bled upon  him  and  plac^  him  in  a  continual  arrear. 
Upon  which  I  often  used  to  ndly  him  as  deficient  in 
point  of  gooQ^manncrs.  I  hcvoanwwii  mnre  than  oie 
ambassador,  and  secretary  of  state,  with  &  (very  mo- 
derate portfcm  of  intellecturis,  eteonte  their  oflkes 
with  good  success  and  apptaiuae,  by  tin  mef^  forae  of 
exactness  and  regularity.  If  you  du^  ebaenK  tine 
fbrthe  serviee  of  another,  it  doubles  the  obiigation :  If 
npon  your  own  account,  it  vrould  be  manifest  folly  as 
well  as  mgnititude  to  neglect  it ;  if  i)oth  are  concerned, 
to  make  your  equal  or  your  inferinr  attend  on  yon  to 
your  own  advantage  is  pride  and  ii^^xstice.  - 1 

Ignorance  of  forms  cannot  propctly  be  styled  ill 
manners,  because  fbnns  are  mda^cct  to  frequent 
changes;  and  consequently  being  not  founded  npon 
reason  are  beneath  a  wise  nan's  'veganL  BcHdes, 
tliey  vary  in  every  countoy ;  and  after  ■a.shovt  period 
of  time,  very  fi-equcntly  hi  the  same,  ao  tbnt  «l  nttn 
whotravdleth  must  needs  be  at  int  a  stranger,  to 
them  in  every  court  tfazongh fdiick  he  passes)  and, 

*  fiobert  Harley,  £«arl  of  Oxford,  Lord  Mi$h  Tressurer  to 
Qoccn  Anne. 


perhaps,  at  his  retnm  as  much  a  stranger  in  hia  09m 
and  after  all,  they  are  easier  to  be  remembered  or  for 
gotten  than  faces  or  names. 

Indeed,  among  the  many  impertlnendes  which  to- 
perficlal  young  men  bring  with  them  fh>m  ahintd, 
this  bigotry  of  forms  is  one  of  the  prindpal  and  mon 
predominant  than  the  rest :  who  look  upon  them  not 
only  as  if  they  were  matters  capable  of  admitting  01 
choice,  but  even  as  points  of  importance :  and  there- 
fore are  aealous  upon  all  occasions  to  introduce  and 
propagate  thenewformsandfasliions  they  havebiought 
.  back  with  them.  So  that,  usually  speaking,  the 
worst  bred  person  in  company  is  a  young  traveller 
just  returned  from  abroad. 


FASSAOES  FROM  TRB  AtJTOBIOORAPinr 
OF  SIR  EGBRTON   BRYOOB8,  BART. 

"  PKR  LKQSM  TERRiE,    LORD  CUANOOS  or  SDD1LY.»»» 

SfR  Bgerton  Brydges,  notwltiistaBding  idl  wiildi 
the  critics  iMve  said,  eomctimes  too  tmly,  of  the 
self-seeking,  the  repetitions,  and  vague  aoid  common- 
pilaoe  ideas  obeervahle  in  thia  trark.  Is  in  oar  mkida 
not  only  an  hitensting  penonag%  by  feeaaon  of  the 
very  weakneaa  with  winch  he  dings  to  the  romance 
and  heraldry  of  hi«  family  elaini%  fo^rgetting  all  the 
evils  of  the  day  of  feudality  in  the  lait  lingering 
colours  of  its  sunset,  hot  wekxA  upon  him  ns  a  man 
possessed  of  a  real  genhis,  winch  h«  been  apniUfn* 
want  of  cultivation,  and  has  now  become  affecting  in 
consequence,  like  some  long  evening  aigh  over -a 
barren  moor,  or  tittough  the  ruins  ,of  an  old  eastk. 
Some  of  the  personal  sketches  in  his  book,  ns  may  he 
seen  by  the  following  extracts,  are  mnsteriy ;  and  if 
nothing  else  survived  him  but  the  sonnet  entittod 
**  Echo  and  Silence,"  it  would  fntty  bear  out,  we 
think,  the  opink>n  we  have  expressed  of  liis  natn- 
tal  powers.  The  use  of  the  word  "she,"  instead  of 
"  one  of  them,'*  hi  tiie  sixth  line,  is  highly  vifvid  and 
full  of  impulse,  and  all  tiie  remainder  downwards,  is 
in  the  very  best  taste  of  ftodfol  imagery. 

mS^ect  of  worldly  sphndow  npm  childko9d, — ^There 
is  a  dauie  in  woridly  greatness  which  no  young  mind 
or  heart  can  resist.  I  always  from  a  child,  loved  to 
get  out  of  its  way,  and  bury  myself  in  the  woods. — 
"  "VMien  I  could  not  conquer,  I  learned  to  fly."  I 
sincerely  and  deeply  wish  I  had  never  come  hack 
again  out  of  those  woods.  Bnt  I  used  to  hear  from 
my  earliest  infancy  of  the  rise  and  grandeur  of  my 
ancestor,  XiOrd  Chancellor  Egerton,  and  of  my  royal 
blood.  Then  again  I  heard  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hard- 
wicke,  who  was  my  father's  relation,  and  of  whose 
education  I  have  heard  that  my  grandfather  had  the 
'  care.  The  portrait  of  Chancellor  Egerton,  in  his 
official  robes,  hung  by  the  bedside  in  whidi  I  was 
bom,  and  seemed  with  his  graxre  countenance  to  look 
solemnly  upon .  me.  The  engraved  portrait  of  the 
other  always  hung  over  the  fire-side  of  my  uncle's 
justice-room.  The  Gibbon  arms  were  there  quartered 
with  the  York  taltifr,  and  reminded  me  of  the  rela- 
tionship, for  I  was  always  observant  of  heraldic  sym- 
bols. I  have  no  doubt  that  these  things  made  an 
impression  on  my  mind  which  operated  strongly  on 
my  future  fkte. 

The  Oentry  of  Kent. — ^At  a  particular  age  a  peculiar 
.   cast  of  chaiacter  prevails  anong  the  gentry  of  a  par- 
ticular  province.    We  may  not  always  be  able  to  ac- 
count  for  it ;  it  is  probably  a  fashion  given  by  some 
one  of  leading  ran^  and  wealth.    Kent  once  pro- 
duced some  very  eminent  men :  vritness  Sir  Thonaa 
Wyat,  Lord  Buckhurst,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  iSir 
Francis  Walsingbam.    In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  the 
leading  gentry  were  men  of  celebrity ;   such  as  Sir 
Dudley  Diggs,  Sir  Roger  Twysden,  editor  of  the 
"Decem  Scriptores,"  and  Sir  Edward  Dering:  this,  of 
course,  gave  the  bent  to  the  minor  gentry.    One  of 
the  Knatchbulls,  m  the  next  reign,  waa  an  author, 
and  in  rather  a  singular  department  for  a  country 
baronet,-^t  vms  in  divinity.     I  do  not  rememWr 
-e<aerto  liavn  heard  of  a  Uonywood  having  ^AnrHten  a 
book.    The  Fumesaes  of  Waldershire  raised  them- 
sehres  to  great  riches  at  once,  by  smuggling,  at  Sand^ 
-vnch,  in  the  reign  of  William  ^d  Mary,  but  expired 
in  the  next  generation,  enriching  Lord  Guildford,  Sir 
•Edward  Dering,  and  the  third  Lord  Bolingbroke.  We 
.  had  rarely  mnch  nobility.    The  second  Lord  Cowper, 
aon  of  tiie  Chancellor,  waa  popular  at  tlte  Moat,  fay 
hisaupport  nf  apadt  of  fox<houndi,.and  his  love  nf 
the  sports  of  the  fieM ;  and  I  believe  that  the  Lonh 
Rockingham  vere  welt  esteemed  at  Lee's  Court,  near 
Bevesaham;    but  the  squirea  ruled  the  day.    Mr. 
Banett  of  L«e  wis  a.  man  o{  virtu,  and  a  arileetor; 
he  died  1758:  Sir  James  Gray  of  Dennefaill,  waa  .a 
adiploaudist;.and  Mr.  Robinson,  afteiwarda  Laid 
^  JEboldBhy,iahiit  imnaelf  np,  when  he  quittod  J^liament, 
in  has  nwn  independence  oi  mind  and  habits,  at 
Uorten».ncar  Uytiw.    Old  John  Lewis  pursund  UU 

♦Two  vols.  ^.     ErobdUshed  wife  two  portmit»»  aadn 
eailous  heralulc'VigRrttc.    Cochr&ne  and  BfCitmc 
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own  antiquarianisms  at  Margate, — then  a  little  fishing 
town, — far  from  all  these  tnerry  spirits  of  the  field ; 
while  Ih".  Brook"  Taylor  indulged  his  philosophical 
genius  at  Bifrons.  Blr  Thomas  Palmer,  of  Wingham, 
indulged  hhnsdf,  as  Pope  says,  in  wedtfng  "the 
whole  persons  dramatis." 

To  Palmer's  bed  no  actress  comes  amiss. 
He  weds  the  whole  perseme  dramatis. 
At  the  same  time  Sir  John  Hales  shut  himself  up  in 
lus  house  at  St.  Stephen's,  living  like  old  Elwes,  with 
an  immense  estate,  on  a  crust,  and  lettmg  his  only 
ton  die  in  a  prison.  Old  Dr.  Nicholas  Carter,  the 
flOher  of  the  poetess,  was  writing  theological  tracts 
against  his  neighbour,  the  orthodox  Randolph,  and 
bandying  Latin  epigrams  with  Sir  George  Oxenden, 
of  Deane  ;  and  the  poetess  herself  was  writing  odes 
upon  wisdom,  corresponding  with  Archbishop  Seeker, 
and  translating  Epictetns ;  while  Nicholas  Hardinge 
was  visiting  the  Grays,  and  writing  Deuhilliads. 
Then  the  boy  Thurlow  was  leading  a  life  of  torment 
to  fail  BMster,  Talbot,  by  bis  tridn  and  droUeriee  at 
Canterbury  school;  and  hiying  the  foundation  of  his 
own  future  greatness,  by  the  ascejidancy  of  his  tem- 
per, and  the  daring  directness  of  his  talents.  There 
•flrom  a  small  house  opposite  the  west  door  of  the 
Cathedral  issued  a  Countess  of  Salisbury,  and  a  fate  of 
future  greatness  was  still  hovering  over  the  same 
humble  tenement,  destined  to  be  the  birth-place  of 
the  late  most  excellent  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
From  another  town  in  the  same  district  the  noble  and 
illustrious  house  of  Yorke  hfed  afready  issued  to 
adorn  the  woolsack,  and  enlighten  the  legislation  of 
the  kingdom.  At  the  time  Mrs.  Macauley  from 
OUantigh  was  nursing  her  radical  politics,  and  col- 
iecting  materials  for  her  most  furious  "History," 
her  brother  Sawbridge  was  dreaming  of  civic  hon- 
oxirs  and  John  Wilkes.  Such  was  East  Kent 
itom  about  1720  to  1765. 

Lord  Rokeby,  When  he  took  possession  of  Horton 
he  laid  down  a  plan  of  life  peculiar  to  himself.  He 
resolved  to  be  shackled  by  ho  ceremonies,  but  to  pass 
hit  days  in  independence,  according  to  what  it  seemed 
to  him  that  nature  pointed  ou* :  he  kept  no  carriage, 
be  never  mounted  a  horse ;  he  allowed  no  liveries  to 
Ua  servants;  but  his  houie-keeping  was  bountiful, 
and  his  hospitality  generous  and  large.  He  was  a 
resolute  and  unbending  whig,  formed  on  the  princi- 
ples of  Algernon  Sydney  aiid  Locke ;  and  he  carried 
his  arguments  mudi  fcirther  than  in  those  days  the 
people  were  accustomed.  Daring  to  think  only  fbr 
bmself,  he  sometimes  indulged  in  crude  ideas,  and  his 
vtyle  was  inelegant  and  harsh.  He  carried  his  hatred 
of  the  artificial  through  everything ;  he  took  down  his 
garden  walls,  and  let  his  he<^ges  drop,  that  his  herds 
and  flocks  might  have  their  full  range.  He  hated 
the  plough,  and  let  his  arable  fields  run  to  natural 
grass ;  so  that  his  park  became  very  large  and* very 
picturesque  merely  by  letting  it  alone :  he  was  skilfid 
in  the  management  of  cattle,  aad  as  his  land  was  rich 
his  stock  was  fat  and  profitable. 

He  had  some  strange  notions  about  money,  and 
irarely  put  it  out  at  faiterest ;  he  kept  a  emn  of  money 
in  gold  for  about  fifty  years  in  chests  in  his  house, 
which,  at  a  compound  interest  would  'have  aiccumu- 
ated  to  £100>000;  and  he  had  at  his  death  above 
£20,000  lying  in  the  hands  of  different  bankers,  of 
which  a  great  part  had  lain  there  for  many  years;  he 
bad  also  money  in  many  of  the  continental  banks. 
He  had  no  faith  in  the  public  funds,  «id  always  pre- 
dicted that  they  would  break ;  a  prediction  which  he 
contended  was  fulfilled  when  the  bank  was  restricted 
from  caA-payments  in  1797 ;  yet  it  was  not  very 
reasonable  to  fear  the  national  bimk  and  trust  private 
hanks. '  It  must  be  admitted  that  he  entertained  some 
crotdiets  hi  his  head. 

His  dothes  were  plain  to  a  degree  tint  many  woT|ld 
call  mean ;  and  latterly  he  let  his  white  beard  grow 
down  to  his  waist.  He  was  a  great  walker,  and 
stalked  along  wMi  his  staff,,  like  an  aged  peasant. 
His  voice  was  k>ud  but  his  manners  were  courteous, 
and  he  knew  the  ^vorld  well.  He  was  sagacious, 
manly  and  uncompromising.  He  had  a  great  con- 
tempt for  provincial  importance ;  and  therefore  was 
not  in  great  favour  with  some  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry,  who  knew  not  how  to  estimate  that  dignity  of 
mind  which  despised  those  outward  trappings  of  supe- 
riority on  which  they  prided  thonsetves.  By  the 
yeomanry  and  peasantry  he  was  adored,  as  their  pro- 
tector and  benefactor. 

He  was  a  great  reader,  but  no/  of  works  of  imagi^ 
nation.  His  taste  turned  to  politics,  voyages,  and 
travels.  As  he  loved  plainness,  he  did  not  rdish  the 
more  refined  parts  of  literature.  He  was  the  reverse 
of  his  father,  wbo  waa  never  impiiy  ant  of  the  high 
and  polished  society  and  clnbs  of  London,  andthonght 
a  country  life  a  perfect  misery.  The  father  tmd  son 
were  not  very  fond  of  one  another,  and  each  tvas 
angry  at  the  other's  taste,  in  every  tiung  YMto. 
Rok^  waa  manly  and  itmigbtforward :  he  had  no 
liaric  and  hidden  paaaiona;  he.  was  free  from  the 
slightest  taint  of  envy  or  jealousy :  he  was  nobly 
generous,  while  he  knew  the  full  vahie  of  money ;  so 
much  so  as  to  appear  to  supeiticial  observers  miserly. 
His  very  simple  aad  hnmbie  dress,  waa  mistaken  by 
many  for  avarice. 
'N^en  now  and  then  some  stranger  of  rank  came 


into  the  country,  and  paid  him  a  visit  through  curi- 
osity, founded  on  the  absurd  rumours  of  his  eccentri- 
cities and  hermit-life,  he  was  surprised  to  meet  with 
a  man,  though  singular  in  his  dress,  yet  a  inan  of  the 
world  in  his  manners  and  conversation ;  ready,  acute, 
easy,  and  full  of  good  sense,  with  a  power  of  sarcastic  , 
dignity  which  put  down  the  smallest  attenqyt  at  im<*> 
pertinence  or  misapprehension. 

He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last,  and,  I  believe 
had  enjoyed  his  earthly  being  altogether  more  than 
any  other  person  I  could  name.  He  hadan  estate  in  . 
Yorkshire  as  well  as  in  Kent,  of  which  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  extent,  and  of  which  he  never  raised  the 
rents;  and  he  might  iiave  died  amazingly  rich  in 
ji^toral  property,  if  he  .had  mi^le  interest  of  hit 
money. 

Duncombe,  the  trandator  6 f  Horace.    John  Dun- 
combe,  the  translator  of  Horace,  was  at  this  time  Six- 
preacher  at  Canterbury,  and  rector  of  Heme.    ^%^ 
'was  a  sort  of  general  UterateuTt — very  multifarious 
In  his  erudition,  but  not  very  exact ;  neglected  and 
uncouth  in  his  penon ;  and  awkward  in  his  manner; 
a  long  fsce,  with  only  one"eye,  and  a  shambling  figure ;  ' 
his  pockets  stufli'ed  with  pamphlets ;  his  manner  hxir- , 
ried,  and  his  articulation  indistinct.    He  reached  a 
certain  point  in  every  thing,  but  in  nothing  went  beyond , 
mediocrity.    The  translations  of  Horace  by  himself 
and  his  father  are  miserably  duU.     Kdthing  was 
alledgeS  against  him,  unless  perhaps  that  he  was 
mean  in  pecuniary  matters.     (This  "unless"  ia  a 
pleasant  qualification  1] 

Bithop  Berkeley's  fathity.  One  of  the  prebendaries 
of  Canterbury,  was  Dr.  George  Berkel^,  son  of  the 
celebrated  Irish  Bishop.  He  recommended  to  my 
father,  as  a  remedy,  the  bishop's  pamphlet  on  tar- 
water  ;  but  my  father  unfortunately  took  a  quack 
medicine  called  "Soap  lees," — a  medicine  strong 
enough  to  kill  a  horse.  Dr.  Berkeley  was  an  amiatfle 
man,  but  talkative  and  wild,  with  a  very  small  portion 
of  his  father's  genius.  He  had  married  a  virago,  the 
most  garrulous,  vain,  foolish,  presumptuous,  and  ill 
tempered  of  women;  by  whom  he  had  a  son  George 
Moncke  Berkeley ;  who  mingled  most  of  the  absur- 
dities of  his  parents,  except  that  he  was  not  so  bad- 
tempered  as  his  mother.  He  died  at  the  age  of  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty,  and  his  niothi^r  published  a 
heavy  quarto  "  Memoir,"  purporting  to  be  an  accdaat 
of  his  lilie,  bat  stuffed  with  every  sort  of  nonsense  attd 
impertioenca^  Thus  eaded  the  detccBdMUbi  of  the 
excellent  and  illustrious  Bishop  Berkeley,  to  whom 
Pope  ascribed  "every  virtue  under  heaven."  The 
pious  Mrs.  Catherine  Talbot  (neice  of  Chancellor 
Talbot)  haa  been,  hi  early  life,  deeply  attached  to  Dr. 
Befteley,  the  son, — an  attachaneni  whiek  it  was  sue- 
pected,  she  could  not  enuficate  from  her  heart  to  tiie 
last.  Mrs.  Berkeley,  when  angry,  could  sit  for  hours 
relating  a  set  of  scandeloas  stories,  aH  fidaehoods  of 
her  own  fertile  invention  f^om  beginning  to  end. 
Though  the  very  picture  of  ugliness  and  deformity, 
^he  affected  to  have  been  a  great  beauty,  and  said  she 
endeavoured  to  spoil  her  fkce,  in  pity  to  the  worship- 
ing  swains,  who  would  otherwise  have  died  of  admi* 
ration.  Her  husbaad  was  a  dreaming,  light-hearted, 
sdf-dehiding  man,  who  bore  all  this  without  great 
annoyance. 

OoMn/ry  gentlemen  J^  yemn  ago.'^A  aevtr  saw 
London  till  I  was  sixteen  years  old ;  nor  indeed  ever 
went  out  of  Kent.  My  father's  health  was  bad,  and 
he  lived  entirely  in  the  country,  his  family  was  large, 
and  though  lie  Kved  plentifafly,  he  lived  plainly  and 
unostentatiously.  Few  country  gentlemen  then  went 
much  to  London,  unless  they  were  in  parliament ;  • 
and  my  father  had  on  his  own  side  no  near  relation 
except  his  brother. 

The  fame  o/wriien  compared  with  thai  qfttaUtmen 
and  worldly  groaime$». — The  fame  of  men,  of  whose, 
minds  the  fruits  are  spent  upon  their  contemporaries, 
soon  dies  ;  of  excellent  authors  the  labours  are  per- 
manent, and  encrease  in  value  and  reputatkai  with 
time.  Midce  the  comparison  in  what  degree  of  live* 
liness  exists  the  memory  of  Johnson  and  Burke  at 
this  day,  when  set  against  that  of  Fitt  and  Fox. 
Compare  Lord  Chancellor  Thuriow,  Lord  Rosslyn,  or 
even  Lord  Mansfield,  with  Gibbon  or  Robertson  f 
Even  Cumberland  is  stUl  fomlliar  to  us ;  while  Lord 
North,  to  whose  greatneu  he  looked  with  each  hues'. 
We  reverence,  is  fisding  ftst  trvtm  avnr  rccoHectlon  ;— 
while  Goldsmith,  who  lost  his  presence  of  imnd  be- 
fore the  pompous  splendour  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland^ lives  on  awery  one's  lipa  at  the  time  when  the 
forgotten  Duke  is  entombed  in  peerage  books. 

A  good  memorandum. — The  passions  ate  in  some  de- 
gree at  the  mercy  of  the  thoughts,  as  are  the  thoughta 
of  the  pasnona.  k  is  a  moral  duty  therefoit  to  en* 
deavonr  tothhik  rightly. 

Charge  againtt  law  charges. — I  have  found  that 
lawyera-take  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  per  cent,  on 
an  average^  aometimea  as  high  as  eight  hundred  per 
cent. ;  viz.  their  charges  have  been  idx>ut  £2300  for 
*what,  when  taxed,  the  tegd  charge  was  only  £331. 
7s.  6d. ;  and  taken  the  greater  purt  of  it  In  advance 
too,  stopping  it  out  of  money  passing  through  their 
hands.  In  twenty  years  they  have  thus  taken  nearer 
^100,000  than  £50,000  from  me  and  mine;  their 
,ree«lar  law  chargea  alone  aaaounUng  to  upwards  of 
£2500  a  year,  and  under  the  name  of  what  they  caU 


their  cash  payments — many  of  which  were  no  pay- 
menta  at  all — neariy  as  much.     In  no  other  country 
of  the  world  are  there,  or  ever  have  there  been,  such  . 
abuses  of  this  kind  as  in  England.    The  appetite  of 
the  extortioner  encraases  by  feeding : — 

And  where  the  fell  attorney  prowls  for  prey, 
if  you  do  not  resist  the  first  false  charge  of  a  few 
pounds,  he  will  go  on  till  begets  £99.  19s.  6d.  of  all 
your  property.  Let  the  Theliusson  case  be  a  crying 
instance.  But  he  is  not  content  with  taking  all ;  it 
is  one  of  the  tricks  to  bring  you  in  debt  into  the 
bargain,  that  be  may  have  a  rod  over  you  to  keep  you 
mute. 

Thomas  Warton, — There  are  few  characters  on 
wl^ch  I  kxik  with  so  much  complacent  1a«erest  u 
Warton's.  His  temper  was  so  sunshiny  and  bene- 
v61ent;  his  manners  were  so  simple;  his  erudition 
Was  so  classical  and  various;  his  learning  was  so  illu- 
minated by  fancy;  his  love  of  the  country  Was  so 
unaffected;  his  images  were  so  picturesque;  his 
knowledge  of  feudal  and  chhralrous  manners  was  so 
minute,  curious,  and  lively;  his  absence  of  all  wordly 
ambition  and  shew  was  so  attractive;  his  humour 
waa  so  goodnatured  and  innocent ;  his  unaffected 
love  of  literature  was  so  encouraging  and  exemplary, 
that  I  gaze  upon  his  memory  with  untired  satisfaction. 
— [There  is  something  very  pleasing  and  beautif\il  in 
this  summary  of  Warton's  character,  the  more  so  for 
its  truth,  and  not  the  less  so  for  being  influenced  by 
the  writer's  personal  sympathy  of  pursuits.  Some  of 
Warton's  sonnets  and  of  Sir  Egerton's  would  suit 
together,  like  windows  in  a  cathedral.] 

ECHO  AND    SILKNCK. 

{Writtm  Oct.  1782, tti  ^Author's  TmmHetk year.) 
la  eddying  course  when  leaves  begin  to  fly. 

And  Autumn  in  her  lap  the  store  to  etrew, 

A«  'mid  wild  scenes  I  chanced  the  Muse  to  woo 
Thro*  glens  untrod  and  woods  that  frown'd  on  high, 
Two  sleeping  nymphs  with  wonder  mute  1  spy! 

And  lo !  she's  gone ! — In  robe  of  dark-green  hue 

Twas  Echo  from  her  sister  silence  flew. 
For  quick  the  hunter's  horn  resounded  to  the  sky !  - 

In  shade  affrighted  Silence  melts  away. 
Not  so  her  sister. — Hark !  for  onward  still 

With  far  heard  step  she  takes  her  listening  way,  . 
Bounding  from  rock  to  rock  and  hill  to  hUU 

Ah,  laark  the  merry  Maid  in  mockful  play. 
With  thousand  mimic  tones  the  laughing  forest  fill. ' 

BUiqmmt  regret  and  important  adoiec^^Vfcre  a  gseat 
Hterary  genins  to  set  out  early  in  life  without  fear,  and 
listen  only  to  the  voice  of  nature,  what  mighty  thing* 
he  might  do !  But  every  one  is  in  youth  shackled  by 
tHe  technical  tyranny  of  those  who  have  taken  on 
themselves  to  dictate  in  the  literary  worid.  He  ia 
frightened  in  the  belief  that  he  must  by  art  arrive  at 
some  excellence  different  from  nature;  and  for  that 
he  is  mudh  less  qualified  than  an  infierior  nund.  He 
does  not  trust  to  nature^s  first  impulse,  and  seek* 
something  more  reeondite  than  her  lessons.  Thus,  • 
he  becomes  sriff  and  formal ;  and  so  disgusts  himself 
and  gets  dispuited,  and  often  gives  up  the  pursuit  in 
despair.  He  finds  the  chaiiatan  beat  him ;  and  batea 
that  which  he  sees  arrogant  pretenders  win.  Oh, 
what  a  glorious  career  he  thus  abandons !  A  mighty 
world  of  inexhaustable  wealth,  and  beauty,  and  graij- 
deur,  and  beauty,  and  magic,  is  before  him.  He  has 
but  to  take  his  pencil  and  his  c^ur,  and  vrith  free 
hand  dash  it  out  upon  the  canvass ;  then  to  look  into 
his  own  bosom,  follow  its  emotions,  and  to  comment 
upon  it  with  the  eloquence  and  passion  which  those 
emotions  prompt.  He  cannot  then  be  wrong.  IVkt^ 
is  written  on  his  hetfti,  is  written  on  the  heart  of  miU 
lions  of  others. 


TABUi-TAUK. 

Unpleasant  Remindings. — Never  bring  to  vfew 
irremediable  disasters ;  especially  to,  or  in  the  hearing 
of  any  wiuvia  the  ayea  of  othera  or  their  own,  may. 
have  contributed  to  these  same  disasters,  or  the 
like.  No  reference  to  them  will  make  them  not 
have  happened ;  and>  in  addition  to  the,  sufferings 
they  caused,  add  not  the  sufferings  which  the  remi- 
niscence of  them  brings  with  it.  [Goethe  has  4 
good  passage  on  this  subject.  See  the  admirable 
translation  of  his  Wilheln  Minister,  by  Mr.  Carlyle.] 


TO    OORKS8PONDBNT9. 

The  song  mentioned  by  D.  W.  haanever  reached  ua. 

'  We  shall  be  h^py  to  hear  fh>m  G.  H.  L. 

The  lines  of  the  deceased  H.  L.,  enclosed  by  P.  B.  * 
are  very  young. 

Fray  let  Ukbanub  Sylvan  set  to  work,  takhag  care 
not  to  misgive  hteself ;  and  then  it  win  be  hard,  if 
his  love  does  not  make  his  writing  do  him  justice. 

The  aitide  entitled  the ''Manof  TMe,**  wfakfa  h 
under  consideretiQii,  was  not  received  in  time  enough 
for  an  earlier  notice  to  correspondents. 
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EAVER  HATS.— SuperfinequaUtitiA  16s.  toaul 

to  thow  charged  17b.  Od.  aod  2U.:  s«cood  qualitiet,  12«.fA 
▼«7  superior  Hat) ;  PATENT  EXTRA  LK.HT  BKAVKR 
TTATS,  In  100  different  thapcs,  Sis.  the  best  that  can  pussibty 
*<•  made ;  newly  Invented  Light  Summer  Hots,  Made  or  drmb, 
13a.»  .ii  ounces  weight}  Youtha'Hata  and  Cape  in  great  variety; 
alto  TniTelling,  Fishing,  and  Shooting  Hats  and  Caps,  Lirery 
and  Opera  Hats,  good  qualities,  at  the  lowest  prices  possible. 
The  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public  are  respectAiily  solicited  to 
compare  the  above  Hats  with  those  made  by  pretended  manu. 
factarers  •,  the  difference  in  make,  chape,  ana  qtiality  must  be 
philnly  seen. 

JOHN  PSRBING,  Maker  and  Inventor  of  Light  Hats, 
81,  Strand,  corner  of  CecU-street. 


MR.  CAMPBELL'S  UFE  OF  MR&  8IDD0NS. 

This  day,  f n  Two  Volumes  8vo.,  with  a  fhll.lcngth  Portrait, 
from  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  by  Lupton,  price  26s. 

HE  LIFE  OF  MRS.  SIDDONS, 

BY  THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  Esq. 

AVTMQH  0»  ''THK  rUtABUBBI  OF  ■om.'* 

**  It  was  a  cherished  wish  of  the  great  actress  that  this  emi- 
nent poet  should  be  her  biographer  t  and,  many  years  ago,  she 
exacted  Arom  him  apromis«>,  that,  if  he  survived  her,  he  would 
write  her  Life.  The  task  is  now  performed,  and  we  have 
not  only  the  mental,  the  moral,  and  physical  portrait  of  this 
sofprlslngly  great  actress  reflected  as  In  a  mirror,  but  the 
work  abounds  in  useful  and  delightful  critidvms,  so  that 
a  species  of  cliarm  is  imparted  to  every  page.*'— ireeAr(y  JHs. 
patch. 

''The  private  Memoranda  of  the  accomplished  person 
whose  memory  the  poet  has  thought  it  worthy  of  his  talents 
to  embalm,  fbrm  a  very  interesting  feature  in  these  Tolumes 
which  are,  we  may  say,  in  a  few  words,  an  ornament  to  oar 
literature  of  a  highly  pleasing  and  instructive  character.**— 
LUerarp  Qa%*tte, 

**  Whether  we  cooalder  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
subject  of  these  volumes,  or  the  author  who  furnishes  them, 
we  cannot  but  regard  them  as  a  valuable  addition  to  Hie 
literature  of  the  country.**— SmmA^  Ttmes. 

'*  Mrs.  Siddons  has  found  a  fitting  biographer  In  the  poet 
Campbell.  Simple,  elegant,  and  noble  in  style,  as  was  the 
wondrous  creature  whose  extraordinary  career  the  work  de- 
scribes. It  at  once  enchains  the  reader's  attention."— jBe/r« 
Ntw  Weekip  Mvuenger, 

**  Mrs.  Siddons*s  own  Memoranda,  In  these  volumes,  display 
a  deep  and  heart-searching  knowledge  of  human  motives  and 
feelings ;  they  must  be  Invaluable  to  actors,  as  proving  by 
what  patient  and  Intense  study  she  obtained  that  perfection 
which  was.  and  is,  and  we  sincerely  believe,  will  remain  with-  * 
out  a  rival.**— i4/AeMmin« 

«*  A  life  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  by  Mr.  Campbell  the  poet,  cannot 
but  strongly  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  We  have  read 
It  through  with  an  Interest  proportionate  to  the  eminence  of 
the  parties;  we  never  forget  that  a  man  of  genius  is  the 
author,  nor  fUl  to  recognize  those  touches  of  fine  poetic  feel- 
ing,  and  especially  those  fell  Jtous  simllles,  for  which  Mr. 
Campbell's  criticisms  are  always  remarkable.*'— Le^A  Hunt't 
Lonaon  Journal, 

•'The  Impress  of  the  Immortal  genius  of  the  author  Is  visible 
Sn  every  page  of  this  work.  In  sentiments  manlv,  dignified, 
aad  ennobled ;  In  feeling  warm,  generous,  and  enthusiastic ;  In 
language  pure,  natural,  and  classically  degaot:  the  Life  of 
Siddons,  by  the  bard  of  the  '  Pleasures  of  Hope,*  Is  a  book  of 
great,  of  transcendant  merit.  It  is  in  one  word  a  pattern  of 
bJography.*'— TAe  Sim. 

•<  But  to  say  oaly  that  the  work  is  well  written  and  a  fhlthfhl 
porto«iture  of  the  greatest  flemale  tragedian  that  ever  graced 
the  English  stage.  Is  to  omit  perhaps  its  greatest  excellence. 
The '  Life  of  Siddons'  comprises  a  great  deal  of  usetul,  stage, 
and  critical  Infbrmation,  respecting  the  state  of  the  Bridui 
Drama  Arom  the  aceesalon  of  Charles  II.,  with  anecdotes  of  the 

Sost  celebrated  female  actors,  to  our  own  times )  it  is  ftirther 
ustrated  by  notes  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Siddons  herself.'*— 
The  Sun, 

**  One  of  the  most  splendid  pieces  of  b'ography  that  has  ever 
issued  fh>m  the  press,  written  at  her  own  express  Instance,  by 
ber  Intimate  (Mend  Campbell,  the  poet.  'The  work  abounds 
with  anecdotes  of  the  most  instructive  charactar.  To  the  risinf 
generation,  snd  to  all  who  desire  to  excel,  he  clearly  demon- 
strates, that  nothing  short  of  unwearied  industry,  and  devotion 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  respective  callings,  can  possibly  lead  to 
auccese !  The  merit  of  this  great  work  docs  not  consist  so 
much  in  dates  and  drv  nomenclature,  but,  as  one  of  our  wor- 
thy  contempor«ries  justly  observes,  **  In  the  many  critical 
disquisitions  and  pleasing  illustrations  in  which  he  (Mr. 
Campbell)  has  Indulged,  greatly  to  our  amusement  and  delight, 
and  much  to  the  honour  of  his  own  taste  and  judgment.  Tlie 
private  Memoranda  of  the  accomplished  person,  too,  whose 
memory  the  poet  has  thought  it  worthy  of  his  talents  to  em- 
balm, form  a  very  interesting  feature  In  these  volumes,  which 
are.  we  may  say.  In  a  few  words,  an  ornament  to  our  literature 
ef  a  highly  pleasing  aod  lnstnietlv«  character.**— LOertffy 
Oagette,  5M  Julg, 


TO  PEDESTTRUNS,  SPORTSMEN,  &c 

PATENT  PEDOMETERS  for  the  WAISTCOAT 
POCKET,  at  PAYWit*8,  Watch  and  Clock  Maker,  103, 
Kew  Bond  Street,  opposite  Oxford  Street. 


phince  puckler-muskau's  new  work. 

In  2  vols,  post  8vo.,  price  ICs.  cloth, 

nnUTTI  FRUTTI.     By  the  Author  of  the 

•*  Toar  of  a  German  Prince." 

London:  Prlnled  tor  Bach  and  Co.,  Sl,$oho  Sqnare;  and 
sold  by  SiNrsiN  and  Marsqall,  Sutioner's-ball  coort,  W. 
F.  Wamkuas,  Dnblin;  T.  Clark,  Edinborgh;  and  all  Book- 
sellers. 

**  The  present  work  has  more  than  ever  convinced  ni  of  the 
Aatlior's  powers  and  meriU,of  his  talent  for  picturcuqiie.  we 
might  wy,  dramstic  deicriptlon;  of  his  senObiliiy  both  to  the 
beautiful,  ihe  noble  and  ihelailicrons;  the  acntene'S  of  his 
obsrrvation«  upon  men  and  iiianoera.  — foretjTi  Quarterly 
Meview„ 

■**  Ihose  who  remember  tbe  'Tour  of  a  German  Prince,*  will 
be  drliKhletl  Dy  a  wort  coucpivcd  nearly  in  the  same  spirit 
a«l  executed  with  eqital  ability,  by  the  iiame  aothor.  We 
strongly  recommend  this  book  to  general  pcruMl  in  its  En. 

Slth  drcit  as  one  of  tbe  most  pleasing  works  Germany  has 
telv  produced.    The  translation   (by  Edmund  Spencer^  Is 
admirably  execotcd."— TAe  Toum, 


Jast  Poblished,  In  3  vols.  pu»t  8vo.,  price  31s.  6d.  bds. 

ENGLISH  SCENES,  AND    ENGLISH  CIVILIZA- 
TION:   OR    rKETCHES    and    TIlAITi    IN    THE 
NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

*'  These  volumes  present  so  real  and  oncoloured  a  pictare 
of  society,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  their  characters  to  be 
ItaaglDaiy,**— Lllerofy  Oaaeite, 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  CombUU 


pMhUsk$d  muUr  the  Superintendence  iff  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Us^l  Knowledge* 


KNOW- 


THE   LIBRARY   OF    ENTERTAININO 
LEDGE, 

Jast  published, 

THE      HISTORY      OF    BRITISH      COSTUMB, 
Illustrated  with  noraerons  Engraviop  oo  wood,coutaininf 
Parts    6  and  47. 

Th  a  foUowlog  volames  of  this  series  have  now  been  Issaed, 
and  may  be  had  either  in  parU,  sewed,  price  Ss.  each,  or  in 
Volumes  bound  In  cloth,  4s.  6d.  each.  They  are  all  lllasuatad 
with  engravings  on  wood  or  on  steel.  The  following  is  a  com- 
plete li«t  of  the  series:— 

Vol.  of  the  Including 
Series.  Parts  Sabject. 

1  1  and    S  Menageries,  Vol.  I. 

3  8    „     fi  Vegetable  Substances,  Vol.  I. 

5  0    (>     T  Insect  Architecture. 

4-  4  „  8  Parsattof  Knoiiledge,  Vol.  I. 

9  9  »f  10  Naw  Zealandars. 

6  11  „  It  Insect  Traasforraatlons 

7  IS  „  >«  Menageries,  Vol  II. 

8  li  ,»  15  Pursuit  of  Knowledge,  Vol.  II. 
t  18  „  17  Architecture  of  Birds. 

10  18    „    19  Paris,  Vol.  I. 

11  80    „    81  Historical  Parallels.  VoU  I. 
If             93    „    S4               Insect  Miscellanies. 

1»  85    w    3^  Pompeii,  Vul.  II. 

14  87    H    M  Parli.Vol.  II. 

15  89    „    SO  Vegetable  Substances,  Vol.  II. 

16  .31    „    33  Criminal  Trials,  Vol.  I. 

IT  36    ,,    34  British  Mosenm.—  Egyptiaa  An- 

tlqaltief ,  Vol.  I. 

18  35    H    a^  Pompeii,  Vul.  II. 

19  37    „    3H  Habits  of  Birds. 

80  39    „    40  British  Mnsenro.— Elgin  Marbles, 

Vol.  I. 
SI  41    „    4«  Vegetable  Substances,  VoLIIL 

88  43    M    ^  British  Museum.— Elgin  Marbles, 

Vol.  II. 

89  «5  FscnlUes  of  Birds,  Part  I. 
S4           46    „   47  History  of  British  Costumo. 

London:— Cbarlm  Kmiobt,  23,  Lodgate  Street. 

Just  Published,  Part  4  of 
THE    MUSICAL    tIBRARY, 
This  work  appears  in  numbers  every  Saturday,  Priee  Four- 
pence  ;  aad  in  monthly  parts,  containing  96  pafes  of  music, 
sewed  in  a  wrapper,  price  Is.  6d. 

The  principle  whidi  haa  been  so  ezteoalvely  applied  In  Liter- 
ature and  the  Graphic  Art,  of  producing  works  at  the  lowest 
possible  point  of  cheapness  wioiotit  any  abandonment  of  the 
qualltiea  by  whIdi  the  popular  knowledge  and  taste  may  be  ad. 
vanced,  has  yet  a  wide  field  tm  iu  caaploymeat  In  tha  depart- 
ment of  Music.  This  moat  dellg htfhl  of  the  arte  was  never  so 
generally  cultivated  In  this  country  aa  at  the  present  moment. 
The  Pianoforte,  especially  contributea  to  the  recreation  and  en- 
joyment of  thousands  of  ^kmlUea  throa^^umt  the  United  King- 
dom, and  In  our  colonial  posaearions.  And  yet  the  pnblicationa 
by  which  thia  taste  ought  to  be  kept  up  and  Improved,  are  sold 
at  a  price  which,  in  many  cases,  amounts  to  a  prohibition. 

Tlie  daaigB  of  tlie  *  MoaScal  Ubrarr*  la  to  afford  tha  aame 
advantage  to  amateurs  in  music  that  the  lovers  of  literature  an 
deriring  from  the  cheap  publicatlona  for  the  advancement  ot 
real  knowledge  that  are  now  distributed  through  every  part  'of 
the  Empire^  and  are  placed  witliln  the  readi  of  persons  of  every 
condition.  It  is  proposed  to  pobllah  a  CoUectioii  of  Mosie. 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  by  the  beat  masters,  andent  and 
modern  :  the  andent  in  a  state  adapted  to  the  Improved  condi- 
tion of  oar  moalcal  Instrumental  and  the  modem  the  best,  and 
only  the  best,  thai  the  continent  of  Rorope  and  our  own  coun- 
try can  supply.  We  shall  revive  and  put  Into  an  Inriting  form 
the  compositions  of  the  older  classical  masters,  now  only  known 
to  a  ttw  connotsaeura,  keeping  In  mind  the  saying  of  a  famous 
French  moAste,— *  nothing  is  so  new  as  that  which  Is  forfoiten.' 
At  tbe  same  time,  it  will  be  our  farther  object  to  naturalisa  the 
confessedly  good  productions  of  the  newc«t  foreign  composers, 
espedaiiy  of  the  German  masters,  by  tbe  republication,  some- 
times  with  Rnflisb  worda.  of  their  best  vocal  compositions;  aad 
also  by  pubhsbing  movements,  or  extracts,  complete  In  them- 
selves, from  such  of  their  instrumental  works  as  are  of  a  length 
nnsulted  to  the  *  Mnricsl  Library.'  It  is  also  oar  design,  occa- 
sionally, to  engage  composers  of  tbe  first  eminence  to  supply  us 
with  new  compositions;  and  we  shall  never  neglect  an  oppor- 
tttinty  of  giving  currency  to  anch  productions  of  real  genius  as 
may  be  offered  to  us  by  those  who  havr  no  meaus  of  sccnnng 
extensive  circnlatlon  to  them,  and  who  might  be  deterred  from 
publishing  them  on  their  own  account.  We  thus  hope  to  spread 
widely  a  taste  for  what  is  excetlent  in  tbe  various  departments 
of  the  art,  and  render  the  best  compositions  available  to  the  pur- 
poses of  private  society.  In  the  execution  of  onr  nlan  we  thall 
r.^sdily  keep  in  view  the  great  principle,  that.excellence  and 
theapness  are  not  incompatible.  *  The  beat  vt  dvilisatioB  Is  to 
make  good  things  cheap,* 

In  the  prosecntioo  of  these  objects,  which  we  may  not  unjostly 
consider  likely  to  advance  our  national  enjoyments,  a  weekly 
Number  containing  eight  music-folio  pages  is  devoted  either  to 
Vocal  or  lastrumental  Ma»le,  so  that  these  two  cUuaes  of  coas- 
positiona  may  be  separately  bound.  It  would  involve  great  prac- 
tical dlfBculties  to  attempt  to  make  every  Number  complete  In 
itaelf ;  bat  as  the  Intervals  of  publication  between  each  Number 
are  very  short,  little  inconveniences  will  be  experienced.  Sseh 
Part,  however,  will  be  complete  in  itself,  except  imdar  very 
peculiar  circumstances. 
Also,  price  6d.,  sewed  In  a  wrapper,  to  be  continued  monthly^ 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  MUSICAL  UBRARY,  •; 
No.  4. 

This  Sopplcmentary  Work  may  be  pnrch4sed  independently 
of  the  Musical  Library,  which  will  be  complete  In  itadf ;  but 
It  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  that  publication.  It  consists 
of  twdve  folio  pages  of  letter>press,  comprising  musical  news, 
ordgn  ami  domestic;  Reviews  of  imporunt  new  musical  pab- 
licatlons:  with  memoirs  of  the  Lives,  and  remarks  upon  the 
woiks,  of  eminent  Composers,  and  especially  of  the  authors 
whose  prodndlons  arc  publUhed  in  the  *  Musical  Library** 


THE    PENNY    CYCLOPiEDIA 

0/  the  Society  for  the  Difueion  of  Ue^fut  Knomtodge. 
Just  PubUahed,  Pkrt  XVIL,  price  9d. 
This  work  has  now  l>een  published,  with  invariable  regnlarity^ 
since  Jan.  ls33 ;  and  the  great  circulation  which  it  has  attained 
is  tbe  best  proof  of  tbe  confidence  of  the  public  in  tbe  accuracy 
and  completeness  of  Its  information.  lo  the  commencement 
of  such  an  undertaking,  the  B<lltors,  bearing  in  mind  tbe  dliR- 
culty  of  securing  at  once  an  eftclent  body  of  contributory 
recommended  to  the  Committee  only  to  attempt  tbe  pubtlca. 
tion  of  six  numbers  In  each  month.  Their  present  slock  of 
roateriala,  and  thdrrdianca  apon  thdr  muDoroua  coadjutors, 
founded  upon  ample  experience,  have  induced  them  to  desire 
that  the  work  should  proceed  at  a  Quicker  rate.  In  this  th«>r 
feel  satisfied  that  they  only  second  tne  wishes  of  the  great  booy 
of  Its  parchasars. 

The  Committca  have  thcrafora  to  announro  tlia  following 
arrangements: — 
1 .  Jlkat  the  First  Volume  of  the  Penny  Cydopisdla— eontalnia^ 

eleven  parts — was  concluded  on  the  30th  of  November; 

and  poblished  on  that  day,  haBdsomeiy  bouiid  in  doth,  tot- 
tered at  7s.  6d. 
S.  That,  commencing  with  I>eccmber,two  numbers  of  the  work 

will  be  published  regularly  every  week  witboat  supplements, 

so  that  sometimes  dght,  and  sometimes  tea  wnsbera  will 

appear  iu  each  calendar  month. 
3.  Ihat  on  tbe  l»t  of  January,  1834.  part  If  was  published. 

price  9d.  and  the  monthly  paru  will  be  rcgnlarly  continued 

at  that  price. 
4. 1'bat  on  the  1st  of  «eplMshar,  1834,  the  aacoMi  volume. 

containing  eight  ninepenny  parts  will  be  published,  boana 

uniformly  with  vol.  I.  at  7*.  6d. ;  and  tlMt  the  future  vols. 

will  be  completed  ovcry  dght  moatlis. 


GALLERY  OF  PORTRAITS. 

Jast  published.  No.  S7,  containing  Portraiu  aad  Mciaoiraiil 
Vaubav,  Gobtbb,  and  William  III. 

Each  number,  publislied  ntonthly,  consists  of  Three  Por- 
traits, with  accompanying  Biographical  Memoirs,  occupying 
npon  an  average  twenly-fonr  pi^es  of  letterpress.  The  sire  or 
the  work  is  Imperld  Octavo.  '11m  price  of  each  anmlMr  la 
Half-a-CrowB. 

The  third  volume  Is  now  com plded,  which,  as  dso  the  two 
prece<iing  volnmes,each  containing  eight  numbers,wflh  twenty, 
four  portraits  and  memoirs,  may  now  l>e  had,  price  /I.  14. 
each,  bound  in  fancy  cloth,  aad  lettered,  with  gilt  tops. 

The  oonlenu  of  the  third  volume  are  as  follows: — Ersklnut 
Dollond,  John  llnnter.  Petrarch,  Burke.  Henry  IV.,  Brntley, 
Kepler,  Hale,  Franklin,  Schwartc,  Barrow,  D'Alerabert, 
Hogarth,  Galileo,  Kembrandt.Dryrtea.  La  Peronse,  Craamer, 
I'asao,  Ben  Jonson,  Canova,  Chaucer,  Sobieaki. 

A  few  proofs  of  the  plates  contained  in  the  first  three  vols. 
(79  portraits)  have  been  struck  off,  on  imperial  folio,  an^ 
may  now  be  had,  either  bound  or  In  a  Patent  Leaf-Holder 
price  six  guineas. 


|R.BAJLLIE*S   "BREAKFAST   BACON,' 
requires  no  cooking.    It  eAcctually  curea  Bile  and  Indi  .* 


D 

tlon. 

'*  It  la  a  simple  and  pleasant  remedy.  Its  eflloacy  is  authen*. 
ticated  by  an  authority  that  must  recondle  the  most  flutidiou* 
and  the  most  timid  to  Its  nMe.**— Albion, 

In  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  Packets. 

Lawson  and  Ck>.,  Patentees,  Upper  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
Bbbrborn  and  Sams,  PiccaoIUy;  and  all  respectable  Italian 
WartimiisfB  and  Grocers  in  Town  and  Couatry. 


FRENCH      MAOA.ZINB. 


This  day  is  puhUahcd,  Part  I.,  coataihing  six  numbers,  prieo 
la.,  of 


N, 


T        E        CAMELEO 
'*-^  A  Magacine  of  French  Literature,  ftc. 

Alao  No.  6,  priee  9d. 

"  Wa  are  ddigliied  to  see  any  French  periodical  diveated 
of  politics.  Oar  yonng  frienda  will  find  I^e  Cameleon  pleasant 
reading,  and  well  adapted  for  caltivating  their  acqaaiaiauce 
with  the  language."— Lcf.  Oom,  June  S8. 

*'  Should  It  continue  as  it  has  commenced,  it  may  safciv  be 
admitted  Into  those  families  where  the  fear  of  the  promiscu 
ous  literature  of  France  has  hitherto  prevailed.  The  selections 
arejndiciotts,  and  afford  ftivourable  spedmcns  of  the  style  of 
tike  best  modern  writers." — Spectator,  Julu  9. 

London:  H.  Hooper,  13,  PaU-Mall  East. 


GRAVESEND  STAR  STEAM  PACKETS. 


nr»HE    MERCURY,  the  fastest,  most  commo- 

^  dlona,  and  elegantly  fitted  Packet  on  the  River  auttoo, 
leavea  London  Bridge  Wharf,  every  Monday  at  Half- past  Nina 
O'clock ;  and  Oravesend,  every  Anernoon  at  Fire,  arriving  ni 
both  cases,  ahead  of  all  other  Packets. 

This  Mercury  (esteemed  aperfect  model,)  Is  the  only  Oravei# 
end  Packet  with  a  Saloon,  atTording  the  light  and  view  through 
the  stem  windows,  tbe  effect  of  which  has  obtained  universal 
admiration. 

The  MEDWAY  Tacht  leaves  London  Bridge  at  half-pwt 
Eight,  every  Morning ;  and  Oravesend  at  Hal£.paat  fhr«  ta  ths 
Afternoon.  .     . , 

The  celebrated  Commercial  Packet,  the  COICET  leaves 
Oravesend  at  Seven  o'clock  in  the  Morning,  (except  Mondays, 
when  the  leaves  at  Haldpast.six ;)  and  London  Bridge,  on  Yet 
retom,  at  Half.paat  Four,  performing  her  passage  In  leu  time 
than  anu  other  Packet,  except  the  Mercury. 

In  a  few  days  the  STAR  will  be  added  to  theEsUWIshment 
*nd  due  noti«  given  of  the  hours  of  her  departure. 

The  PubUc  are  reapectfully  requealed  to  bear  In  wind,  tiiat 
the  Packeta  tUatpunctualkl*  hut  are  half  an  hour  at  theWhaif 
before  the  times  appointed  to  start.  In  order  that  Passengem 
may  embark  conveniently  to  themselves. 


LoKDON :  PubUshod  by  H.  Hoorxa,  IS,  Pall  Mall  East. 
CiTT  AoBwra— Measrs.  SlmpHn  and   Marshall,  Stationer/ 

Court,  Ludgnte  HiU. 
Berger,  llolywdl  Street. 
LivBBrooL— W.  Williams,  Ranelagh  Place. 
NoTTiNCHAM— C.  N.  Wright. 
BraMmoiiAM^Oiieat,  Steel.hoase  Laao. 
Manchxstkr— A.  Hey  wood. 
Glasoow— John  Rdd,  and  Co.,  Queen-street. 
BDiWBtfBon— Messrs.  Fraser,  and  Co.  64,  North  Bridge. 
DiTBLiN— Young  and  Company.  Sutfolk -street. 

Sparrow  Printer,  11,  Crane-court,  Fleet-ttreei. 
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YO    TBB    FVBUd. 

SVPPLBMKMT  Of  THB   MMDOU  JOUftNAL. 

;  At  pie  number  of  weeks  it  not  dllooyt  ihe  tame  in 
tack  mentfk,  and  an  irregularUff  <i/thet  andc&ntequentlf 
^priee,  it  tikat  frodueed  iti  the  manthlf  tett  of  a  pub>- 
^imtion  Uke  ike  fr&teni,  it  it  prapoted  infiOmre,  that 
in  order  to  tecurejhe  numbert  to  every  tet,  a  Suppte- 
jment  to  the  London  Journal  tkaU  appear^  whenever 
wtquitite.  1\oommbert  of  UwiU  be  published  fer^K- 
tfiUh,  f^  the  purpote  of  completing  the  back  months  tf 
April  and  June,  to  that  no  inequality  may  be  found  m 
the/brtt  volume.  The  Supplement  will  pe  written  by 
ike  Sditar ;  and  for  tome  montht  to  come,  will  amtist 

of  a   BIOGRAPHICAL    AND    MISCBLLANBOUS   HISTOBT 

OP  THB  8TRBBT8  OP  LONDON,  g^^^  through  them 
regularly,  and  noticing  whatever  memoriet  they  eon- 
tain,  interetOng  to  the  lover  of  Bookt^  <tf  Enwnet^ 
Hen,  and  of  the  kuman  tpeeies. 


BNOUSH      HALS     008TUMB. 

Mb.  Plancrb's  book»  besides  being  sensibly  and 
amusingly  written,  in  a  clear,  unaffected  style,  con- 
laina  more  than  would  be  expected  from  its  title. 
it  narrates  the  military  aa  veil  as  ciTil  history  oC  Bri- 
tish costume,  giring  us  not  only  tiie  softer  vicissitudes 
of  silks  and  satins,  but  ringing  the  changes  of  helms, 
hauberks,  and  swords,  from  the  earliest  period  of  the 
«tte  of  armour  till  the  latest ;  and  it  will  set  the  pub^ 
lie  right,  for  the  first  time,  upon  some  hitherto  mis- 
taken points  of  character  and  manners.  We  haye 
been  surprised,  for  instance,  to  learn,  that  our  "  naked 
ancestors,"  (as  we  supposed  them),  the  ancient 
totons,  were  naked  only  when  they  went  to  battle ; 
and  it  turns  out,  that  Richard  the  Third,  instead  of 
being  one  who  thought  himself 

•'  Not  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking  glass," 

was  a  dandy  In  his  dress,  and  as  particular  abo«t  his 
wardrobe,  and  coronation-gear,  asCreorge  the  Fourth. ' 
^See  the  passage  at  the  end  of  this  Article.)  This 
trait  in  his  character  is  confirmative,  we  think,  of  the 
traditions  respecting  his  deformity,  men  vrbo  are 
vnder  that  disadvantage  being  renuffkaUe  either  for  a 
certain  nicety  and  superiority  of  taste,  moral  and 
Itmonal*  if  their  dispositions  are  good,  or  for  all  sorts 
at  mistakes  the  other  way,  under  the  reverse  predi- 
fdament.  Two  persons  of  the  greatest  patural  re- 
finement we  ever  met  with,  have  had  a  crook  in  the 
Iriioulder.  Richard  was  an  usurper,  a  nun  of  craft 
«nd  violence ;  and  his  jealousy  of  the  respect  of  his 
fellow-men  took  the  unhappier  and  iDore  gtaringtum. 
^He  thought  to  overcome  them  with  his  fine  clothes 
•«nd  colours,  aahe  had  done  with  his  tyranny.  Richard 
partook,  it  seems,  of  the  eiiieminate  viduptuouaness 
of  his  brother  Edward  the  Fourth,  as  Edward  par- 
took of  Richard's  cruelty. 

Mx.  PUnche  is  of  opinion,  that  "  the  most  elegant 
nd  picturesque  costume  ever  worn  in  EogUmd."  wm 
that  of  the  reign  of  Charies  the  First,  commonly 
called  the  Vandyke  dress,  from  its  frequency  in  the 
portraits  of  that  artist.  The  dresses  of  few  periods, 
we  think,  in  England,  surpass  those  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  and  of  some  of  the  Norman.  (See  the 
engravings  in  the  book  at  pages  22, 103, 121,  and  127.) 
Some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  were  dressed  with 
almost  as  elegant  a  simplicity  as  the  Greeka.    But 

f  PABBOW,  PBIMTBB,  CBAMB-COUBT. 


nHMtever  Bir.  Flanche  may  think  of  the  extreme  gal- 
lantry and  picturesqueness  of  the  Vandyke  dress,  with 
its  large  hat  and  feathers,  its  cloak  and  rapier,  and 
4t8  long  breeches  meeting  the  tops  of  the  wide  boots, 
its  superiority  may  surely  be  at  least  contested  by 
the  jewelled  and  plumed  caps,  the  long  locks,  the 
vests,  mantles,  and  hose  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh;  especially  if  we  recollect  that  they  had  the 
broad  hats  and  feathers  too,  when  they  chose  to  wear 
them,  and  tiiat  they  had  not  the  "  peUced"  beard,  nor 
,B  steeple  crown  to  the  hat.  (See  the  figures  at  pages 
220  and222;  and  imagine  them  put  into  as  gallai^ 
bearing,  as  those  in  the  pictures  of  Vandyke.  See 
Also  the  portrait  of  Henry  himself,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  volume ;  and  the  cap,  cloak,  and  vest  of  the 
Eari  of  Surrey,  the  poet;  in -the  Holbein  portrait  o( 
him  in  Lodge's  Illustrations.} 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  good  taste  in  costume  has 
by  no  means'b^  in  proportion  to  an  age'i  refine- 
ment in  other  respects.  Mere  utility  is  a  better 
teacher  than  mere  will  and  power ;  and  fashions  in 
^ress  have  genefeislly  been  regulaled  by  those  wholiad 
power,  and  nothing  dse.  Shakspeare's  age  was  that 
tut  ruflfii  and  puffs ;  Pope's  that  of  the  most  execrable 
of  an  coats,  cocked  hats,  and  waistcoats ;  lumpish, 
formal,  and  useless  r  a  nMserable  affectation  of  ease 
with  the  most  rldicolous  buckram.  And  yet  the  cos- 
tume of  part  of  George  tiie  Third's  reign  was  per- 
haps worse,  for  it  hail  not  even  the  garnish ;  it  was 
the  extreme  of  mechanical  dullness ;  and  the  women 
had  preposterous  tresses  of  curls  and  pOmatum  on 
their  head,  by  way  of  setting  off  the  extremity  of 
duU  plainness  with  that  of  dull  caprice.  For  the  hoop, 
possibly,  something  may  be  said,  not  as  a  dress,  not 
as  an  investment,  but  as  an  encloeure.  It  did  not 
seem  so  much  to  disfigure,  as  to  contain,  the  wearer, 
— to  be  not  a.  dress,  but  a  gliding  shell.  The  danceia 
«t  Otaheite,  in  the  pictures  to  Captain  Cook's  voy- 
ages, have  some  such  Lower  Houses ;  and  look  well 
in  them  for  the  same  reason.  The  body  ksued  from 
the  hoop  as  out  of  a  sea  of  flounce  and  fiirbelow. 
It  was  the  next  thing  to  a  nymph  half  hidden  in 
'water..  The  arm  and  fan  reposed  upon  it,  as  upon  a 
dood,  or  a  moving  aphere,  the  fair  angd  looking  se- 
rene and  superior  above  it.  Thus  much  we  would 
Say  in  defence  of  the  hoop,  properly  so  called.  When 
it  was  in  its  perfection,  large  and  circular,  and  to  be 
approached  like  m  "  hedge  of  dhdntty/'  or  the  waHs 
of  Troy, — 

Pride,  pomp,  and  dreumstanoe  of  gtorious  peMieaot; 

not  for  those  maskedand  minor  shapes  of  the  pheno- 
menon, which  degenerated  mto  mere  appendages, 
panniers,  or  side  lumps,  and  reminded  you  of  nothing 
but  their  deformity.  But'it  was  always  a  thing  fiui- 
tMtie,  and  fit  only  for  court  and  ceremony. 

Mr.  Plaiich^  justiy  cautions  one  genentkm  acsinst 
laughing  at  the  fashions  of  another.  He  advises 
auch  ladies  as  would  "scream"  at  the  dresses  of 
the  fourteenth  or  even  eighteenth  century,  to  look 
into  a  foshionable  pocket-book  or  magazine  for  the 
year  1815  or  20,  and  then  candidly  compare  i\ote^ 
Appendages  or  enetosures  are  one  thing;  positive 
clinging  disfigurements  another.  The  ugliest  feasale 
dress,  in  our  opinion,  without  exception,  was  that 
which  we  conceive  Mr.  Plahche  to  allude  to,  and 
which  confounded  aU  agiea  aiyl  shapes  by  girdling  the 


gnwn  under  the  arm-pits  f  and  sticking  a  llttie  pad  Ac 
the  back  almost  between  the  shoulder^!  It  reduced 
all  figures  to  lumps  of  absurdity.  No  wel^shapctt 
woman,  we  may  be  sure,  invented  It.  A  Klstoty  of 
•the  real  origin  of  many  fashions  would  be  a  ctirioris 
document.  We  should  find  infirmity  and  unsightli- 
ness  cheating  youth  and  beauty  into  an  Imitation  of 
them,  and  beaux  and  belles  piquing  themselves  on 
resembling  the  worst  points  about  tiieir  cunning 
dders. 

As  long  as  a  man  wears  the  modem  coat,  he  has 
no  right  to  despise  any  dress.  VfhMt  a  thing  it  is, 
though  so  often  taken  for  something  "  exquisite  f 
What  a  horse-collar  for  a  collar !  What  snips  at  the 
collar  and  lapells  1  What  a  mechanical  and  ridiculous 
cut  about  the  flaps  I  What  buttons  in  fh>nt  tiiat  are 
never  meant  to  buttoh,  and  yet  are  no  ornament! 
And  what  an  exquisitely  absurd  pair  of  buttotts 
at  the  back  t  gravely  regarded,  nevertheless,  and 
thought  as  indispensably  necessary  to  every  wdl-eoii- 
'  ditioned  coat,  as  other  bits  of  metal  or  bone  are  to 
the  bodies  of  savages  whom  we  laugh  at.  There  k 
absolutely  not  one  iota  of  sense,  grace,  or  eve& 
economy  in  the  modem  coat.  It  is  an  article  as 
costly  as  it  is  ugly,  and  as  ugly  as  it  is  useless.  In 
winter  it  is  not  enough,  and  in  hot  weather  it  is  too 
much.  It  is  the  tailors'  remnant  and  cabbaging  of 
the  coats  formerly  in  use,  and  deserres  oiily  to  %e 
chucked  back  to  them  as  an  imposition  in  the  blH. 
It  is  the  old  or  frock  coat  cut  away  in  fhmt  and  At 
the  sides,  mounted  with  a  horse-collar,  and  left  with 
a  ridiculous  tail.  The  waistcoat  or  vest,  dongated, 
and  with  the  addition  of  sleeves,  might  aupersede  it 
at  once,  and  be  quite  sufficient  in  warm  weather.  A 
vest  reaching  to  the  mid-thigh  is  a  graceful  and  rea- 
sonable habit,  and  with  the  addition  of  ascarf  drsaah, 
would  make  as  handsome,  or  even  brilliant  a  one,  aa 
any  body  could  desire.  In  winter-time,  the  same 
cloaks  would  do  for  it,  as  are  used  now ;  and  there 
mis^t  be  lighter  doaks  for  summer.  But  the  coii^ 
aa  it  now  exists,  is  a  mere  nuisance  and  expense, 
and  disgraces  every  other  part  of  the  dress,  except 
the  neck-cloth.  Even  the  hat  is^too  good  for  it ;  for 
a  hat  is  good  for  something,  though  there  is  more 
ehimney-top  than  beauty  in  it.  It  foniishes  shade 
to  the  eyes,  and  has  not  always  an  HI  look,  if  weH- 
'  proportioned.  The  coat  Is  a  sheer  piece  of  mecha- 
nical ugliness.  The  firock-coat  Is  another  matter, 
except  as  to  the  collar,  which,  in  its  present  rolled  or 
Imlstered  sh^>e;  is  alwayk  ugly.  Aa  to  the  great  «osft, 
it  knakes  a  ittan  look  either  fflre  a  nan  in  a  owik, 
or  a  shorn  bear.  It  ia  doth  .upon  doth,  dumsiness 
made  dumsier,  sonpietimes  thrice  over.— cloth  waist- 
coat, doth  coat,  doth  pjeat  coat,— a  "three  piled 
hyperbole."  It  Is  only  proper  for  travellers,  coach- 
men, and  tAhen  who  require  to  have  no  drapery  in 
tiie  way.    A  cloak  is  the  only  handsome  over-aU. 

The  ivedc-doth  !s  worthy  of  the  coat.  What  a 
heaping  of  moQstrosity  on  monstrosity!  The  woollen 
horse  collar  is  bad  enough ;  yet,  as  if  this  were  not 
sufficient,  a  li^n  one  must  be  superadded.  Mm 
must  look  as  if  they  were  twice  seized  with  symbob 
of  apoplexy, — ^the  horse-collar  to  shorten  the  ned^ 
and  the  Imen-coUar  to  squeese  it.  sSome  i^iaB  with 
a  d^peratdy  bad  throat  must  have  inVented  the  neck- 
cloth, especially  as  it  had  a  padding,pT  pudding  in  it 
when  it  first  came  up.    His  neck  coukl  oot  hav* 
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been  fit  to  be  seen.  It  mutt  have  been  like  &  pole, 
or  a  withered  stalk ;  or  else  he  waa  lome  foded  fiat 
dandy,  ashamed  of  hia  double  chip.  Tl^p^cinhe 
no  objection  to  people's  looking  as  ^eU  a^'  ilkey  Ciai 
contrive,  young  or  old ;  but  it  is  a  ^iU  loo  mu^  to 
set  a  fashion,  which  besides  being  deformed,  is  Fn* 
jurious.  The  man  was  excusable,  because  he  knew 
no  better;  but  it  is  no  wonder  if  painters,  and, 
poets,  and  younf^  Germp^,  and(  othir,  roii^ntit  t>er- 1 
sonages,  have  i^emptbJ  ^  thiO#  of  the  vaiiiiice, 
especial|]i  such  ia  hm  lited  1&  the  soodi.  ^e 
neck-cloth  is  ugly,  is  useless.  Is  dangerous  to  some* 
and  begets  effeminate  fear  of  colds  with  all.  The 
English,  in  consequence  of  their  ttving  moM  ttt  doom 
than  they  used,  fancy  they  have  too  many  reasons 
fbr 


moi:e  thfj,  dp  90^  t^  fmpjr^  they  -snligect  theaoielvea 

to  what  the^  dread ;  and  that  it  is  by  a  general  sense 

of  warmth  in  the  person  they  are  to  be  ac^e  cqm- 

.  fflirfeable  and  secure  «nd  |iot  by  tii^in$  up  every  crec)c 

;  jund  cranny  of  their  di^eas  to  the  very  c^n. 

But  some  miy  teU  us  they  cannot  feel  that  ^ep^- 
lal  warmtl^  without  tbas  mufting  tbemi^vf^  ^, 
True»  it  they  accustopn  themseliKs  to  it ;  but  it  i« 
.the  cusfeQn;i  itself  which  is  in  fault  The^r  caxi  hav^ 
the  wannth  without  it,  if  they  l^eaae;  just  as  wejl 
as  they  can  without  muffliuf  up  their  eyes.  "  How 
can  you  go  with  your  body  naked  f"  said  a  not  vecj 
wise  person  to  an  Indian.  "  How  c$n  you  90  with 
your  face  nakedf"  ssid  the  Indian.  "  I  am  used  to 
it»"  replied  the  man.  "  Well,  and  I  tm  used  to  the 
ifflher,"  rained  the  Indian ;  "  I  am  all  face."  Now 
it  will  not  exactly  do  to  be  "  all  &c^"  in  a  dvilisefl 
couni^;— *the  police  woukl  ol^ectj— Pl9cadilly  is 
apt  Pkradiie.    But  then  it  is  not  npceasajy  to  be  a|l 


The  huUea  in  t^  reign  of  Edward  I.  once  tPo)c  to 
weii^  a  doth  round  their  throats  and  ears,  in  a 
,  w^  which  made  a  ppet  esdaim# "  Par  Dieu  I  I  have 
.  ofl^  tliought  in  my  heart,  when  I  have  seen  a  hu^ 
0^  dPtt^ly  tied  up,  that  her  neck-cfoth  was  nailed  to 
.  her  <Af«."  There  is  a  flgure  of  her  in  Mr.  Planche'^s 
ko6^  p.  l\bp  Now  this  was  the  precise  appeanmce 
.  <if  41  wck*€lQtb  some  years  hack,  when  it  was  won 
-  .wi^  a  pa4  or  s^ffenev,  a^d  the  poii^  of  the  chin  rq- 
foetd  in  it ;  m^y^  it  ia  so  at  pr^ut.  with  mapy.  The 
lll0ck  looks  fven  more  i^  and  apoplectic,  especially 
if  M^eie  it  ft  r!^  fac^  tlbay  it.  >^'hen  dan^i^  fainf, 
,:^  9lBckrqU>^  ia  always  the  Qrst  thing  lopacd*  as  the 
,lliy%ainwith,a4i4y* 

By  the  way,  tJ^e  4uM)ies  wear  eti^ys  tqal     We 

/liaTf  spm«/  ijegard  for  tbn^  gentlemen,  because  ^h^ 

Jmve  reckoned  gi^  i^ames  tm>n$  them  in  times  q( 

,iMt  m4  h^v^  some  very  clever  and  amiab^i  on^ 

i  upWk  H^i  mai^y  withal  too.     They  x^9y  err,  vr<e 

'^tfmU  Aon  1^  exeesa  of  sympathy  with  what  is  ad- 

.  ipined*  as  well  u  ifom  n^ere  foUy  or  effejpainapqr* 

/BiH  what^irer  approximates  a  man's  shai^  to  ,a 

wiemai|*a  ia.  a  deformity.     We.  have  aeeu  some  qf 

them  withhipfi  upon  which  they  s^>ul(i  have  goqe 

cvmryMw  |Muls».M()4  c>^«4/'qiilkr'    An4  who  was 

.  it^lialic^ppfd  tboae  monstrous  protuberances  upqn 

Ihebosoma  ofiour  bn^q  life.|;uar49  ?  .  Na  iQBK^e 

bandar  ^ve  a^y  ^  sure.    A  n^an's  breast  should  loo^ 

«s  if  it  would  ta^^  a  hundred  bWws  upon  it>  like,a 

,gloii9jua,  anvil;   and  not  to  be  •defonae4  .with  a 

ilolghtened  waddings  atai  less  fesex9ble.  the  boso^ 

,tM  tend«i|i^ew  4^ecuUarly  endfcles,  aod.tliat  is  ^ 

,  biNitjifia  l^^^cai^s  i|>so  dilGpre^^f^fpm^  his  own, 

RICa4Hl>«TRB  THXE1>   A  BAMShTI 

iFrom  Mr.  PU^nche»  "  Briiuh  qostume,"} 

•  Rf«liii^'%  watdlf(ybe  wic«t  all  timet  tnagntficently 
furuAihed^  he.  and  theI>ul6e,Af!  Bu<7kingham  being 
notorious  for  t^eir  love  of  dress,  an^  fini^.  ,  A  man- 
date still  exists  among  the  Harleian  MISS,  sent  fh)m 
York  by  itichi^d  to  the  keeper  o^  Ms  wardi^obe  iti 
IttidOfi,  Aug^ist  Mst,  1483,,  wherein  he.  sp^dies  the 
Mdy  faBttts  in  whicto  he  waadesir^iwi  c^  ezhibituig 
himself  to  hia  northern  sutuects,  with  a  descriptive 
detail,  which,  as  Mr.  Kharon  Turner  Justly  remarks; 
ve  Should  rather  Ibok  fbr  from  t#ii  fop  Mutt  annoyed 
4IoCspur,than  Atom  ttiestemaad  warlike  Richard  UL 
•  •  •  •  .  « 

,  Richard  writes  for  his  shoft  gowns  of  crimson  cloth 
of  gold;  "that  one  with  droppue,  and  that  bthet 
'wWi  nett,  Hncd  with  green  velvet  •*■  gowns  of  grectt 


velvet  and  green  satin ;  doublets  of  purple  and  tawny 
satin,  lined  with  a  gahurd  cloth  and  outUned  with 
buskes ;  "  a  doke  with  a  cape  of  violet  ingrained,  the 
iDth  lta*'willi  Mpolrfelvet;"  s^iA  li»  bed  elao  % 
long  p)^  of  purple*  cloth  of  gfid,  wroujrht  wkh 
g^rteis  ahd  roees,and  Ihied  with  white  damSft,  wh|ch 
-Warftfifeglfkoftlte(fu««il.  '  .    .        -     : 

The  poor  young  prince,  by  right  King  Edward  V., 
received  for  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  his 
♦nsu«|ifiguiwle>a  short  gown,  made  of  twojtcds  and 
thrXquaCers  tt  criknson  cloth  of  goAd,  Imfed  i^h 
blade  veHtt ;  a  long  gown  of  the  same  etuf ,  fitted 
with  greeh  damask ;  i  shorter  gown,  iifade  of  two 
yaiiii  and  %  quarter  dfpfrple  velvet,  li^d  witih  given 
damask;  a  stomacher  and  doublet,  made  of  two 
yards  of  black  satin ;  besides  two  footcloths,  a  bonet 
of  purple  velvet,  gilt,  spurs^  -and  magnificent  apparel 
for  his  henchmen  or  pages. 

To  all  the  oflBcers  of  state,  and  to  the  principal 
-nobility  doth  of  g^d  and  titver,  searlel  eloCb>  M>d 
silks  of  various  colours  were  given  as  liveries  and 
perquisites.  To  "  the  Duke  of  Bukks"  (Bucking- 
haasr  friie  elaiida  testa  ^irii^9ai4e^f>htoe4lMli*^f 
gold, 'wrought  With  "drpops/*  eight ytfda «f  Uiek 
velvet,  and  twetye  yards  of  crimson  velvet  ^ei^ 
delivered  as  a  special  gift  ftrom  the  king.    . 

The  henchmen  or  pages  of  the  king  and  queeh 
wore  doublets  of  green  satin,  kmg  gowns  of  erimson 
vfelnel,  Uned  with  white' samhet,  aad  Uack  bonneti. 
The  king  had  also  provided  ibr  tibuem  long  gowna  of 
wnite  cloth  of  gold  and  doublets  of  crimson  satin. 

We  might  fill  pages  with  similar  extracts  fh)m  tbh 
book  of  the  wardrober,  but  we  have  extradted  is 
;miich  aa  ia  necessary  for  cor  pMsent  .purpoae*  and 
■^er  the  curious  reader  to  the  document  itself,  for 
the  description  of  the  horse-fumlture,  embroideries 
fbr  banners,  pennons,  canopies,  &c.,  and  all  the  pomn 
%tiA  circumstance  of  the  gorgeous  ceremony  smidK 
which  Richard  assumed  a  crown  he  had  no  right  M> 
wear,  and  lost,  with  his  li£e,  i^  twenty-six  monthf 
from  the  date  of  his  usurpation. 


Firm  We^netda^  the  ZQth  My  to  T^Btday  U^a 
hth  Jugutt, 

BAUf. 

Saiht  Swmiif  begMi  hia  seaaon  thia  movtli.  witi^ 
mpuflBlef9rtheohlkdiea»fQchedidQQtfiiA.  Hmn 
ever,  the  oMargnmeBtwaaali  ha9d;-^hexaiaedB9|iiar 
where.  Upon  the  prinaiplPQfthial9gic»^«iotSwithin'a 
dominion  is  never  at  an  eivda  and  tbe.pua«ter  ia  b9 
longer  «e  ouMMPg.aa  he  toek  Umarif  to  ba,  wh^n  l^ 
told  a  friend,  ^t  hewoukflend  him  his  umbrella 
during; the  whole  of  the,presei?t  reign:* 

We  will  «ixtraot  lor  our  couotry  eijcqrmeiita.  this 
week,  en  excellent  deaoijiptiQn  of:a  Rain^sterm  froas 
Jdmn  the  Oardemer,  the  pleasant  ehildren's-book 
l^betor  written  by  Mr.  Clarke,  auth<^  of  Pra$e  T§le9 
from  ChoHom-^  A  chUdren*s-hook  it  isj  butlikeatt 
wpr|»  eftiiat  sort,  whkh  are  well  done^  la  worth  a 
man'a  peruaal.  The  description  befoi^e  ua  is  fiill  of 
truth  and,  relish.  We  will  hegi^  at  the  beginning, 
beoauH  thefeia  also  a  good  da^Klptm  of  cattle  is 
iM*  weather,  and  some  wwthy  hinia  aheut  hithii« 
.anddeanUneas. 

"Adam»"  said  hia  father,  "I  think  it  wiU  not  be 
many  minutes  before  we  ^ve  a  thunder-^torm;  the 
weather  is  so  dose,  and  what  Tittle  air  there  is, 
cbmes  to  one's  tace  as  if  it  paraed  through  a  bake- 
house." Adam  sidd  he  had  hem  lying  on  hia  hack 
undar  the  muU)arry-;tree,  without  a  coat  and  waia^ 
coat,  and  with  a  wet  towel  on  his  face,  but  that  it 
did  not  make  him  any  cooler.  Mis  father  said  they 
would  g6  down  the  river  and  bathe.  As  they  walked 
ah)o&  they  reinaEked  hew  very  trmiblesome  the  fltes 
were,  stinging  their  hands  and  faces  angrily^  and  «|  if 
spitefully.  They  also  noticed  howbitteriy  they  tor- 
9*esited  some  cows,  standing  half  up  to  their  lega  ie  ft 
pond  under  the  shade  of  some  ash-trees.  They  kept 
liehieg  their  sMea  with  their  farigthila  to  napuvpasei; 
the  ittle  parsecutprs  returned  ta  the  ,samt  >pot  the 
moment  the  tail  passed  to  the  other  side.  Some- 
times they  remarked  that  ^e  animals  made  all  the 
-skin  of  their  bodies  to^shiver,  and  tMs  action  might 
rouse  up  for  an  instant  one  or  two  limid  fliea,hut 
the  ren^ainder  of  the  swarm,stuc)«  fast  to  the  hides  of 
the  bejssts.  Now  and  then  a  cow  would  lift  up  one 
fbreleg  and  stamp  it  dovin  again ;  then,  with  a  hlni 
)eg  she  would  kick  her  be»y.  t%en  she  wouM  shake 
4aH(  ear,  then  the  dthet;  teaaupher  head,  wink  with 
her  eyes,  in  the  comers  of  which  a  dozen  tormentors 
were  collected.  All  was  to  little  purpose.  '*  In  the 
hot  cbuntry  of  India,"  siid  Mr.  Stock,  "the  btrifaloes 
t^  into  the  pools  in  shady  speta,  and  leave  no  part 
efeenre  the  surface  of  the  water  hut  th^  nose,  to  allow 
thepn  to ,  breathe.**  "  If  I  w^e  one  of  these  cows  \ 
would  do  so  too,'*  said  Adam.  As  they  were  close  by 
the  place  that  was  convenient  fbr  theii  bhthhig,  they 
undressed:  the  father  ptaagjbif? in. iint,  and  shaking 


his  streanung  face  and  hahr,  as  soon  as  he  arose  to 
the  surface. 

Adam  had  been  a  courageous  bather  in  the  sea  when 
an  jnlMrti  he  Ihatefore  Jumped  in  very  freely,  but  began 
to'be  frightenad  at  first,  because  the  water  took  away 
hia  breath)  and  he  could  not  speak  without  sobbing; 
all  Ihls,  hewe^efi  went  off  in  less  than  a  minute,  and 
he  played  about  as  happy  as  a  duck,  and  tried  to 
swim.    When  they  came  out,  and  while  they  wer 

^  dressing,  ius-  Cither  told  him  to  bear  in  mM  as  long 

>e  ^ed,  mt  If  b4  wUhal  to\e  a  heattty  man,  it 
v|aa  aeceasaTthat  he  iho^d  beafleanlyoae.  "Next 
to  ki|id  aad  endearing  manners,**  said  he»  "  nothing 
is  m^  pleasing  in  man  or  v^m^  than  a  delicate 
cleanliness  of  person.  And'one  of  the  surest  meana 
of  being  so,  is  to  bathe  regularly  during  the  summer 

,  n^ntl^,,and  in  the  winter  ones  as  regulariy  to  use 

'  tiie  warm  iMith.  There  are  few  people  who  do  not 
spend  in  wine  and  other  luxuries  ten  times  the  sum 

-ef  aseney,  thatit  would  eoat  to  have  a>  warm  hath  eiey 
day,  all  the  y^ar  roun4."  As  Mr.  Stock  finished 
speaking,  tlicy^hefxd  r  tery  ioAr  himhUqgL  Uhfr  the 

noise  ef4u.heBS^ aart-on  aa  hrna road.,  fteaeotlir 
they  observed  -^i^  e  daik  lead-coloured  ckmd  a 
bright  flash,  like  a  fiery  snake,  dart  down  upon  a  dis- 
tant hill ;  afte^  waithig  for  some  time,  the  Hiunder 
fipUowed  M  if  it  had  been  the  same  heavy  cart  that 
had  fallen,  ana  was  afterwards  dragged  rattling  along; 
then  had  stopped,  then  had  fhllen  again/  and  endel 
by  rumbUng  till  it  was  eat  of  hearing.  The  daik 
eleud  ^  thia  thne  was  thaiiginc  its  appeaitteea<  and 
shape;  sometimes  it  was  very  ragged  at  the  cd^^ 
like  wool,  pulled  or  snatched  off-  Every  thing  around 
was  quite  silent ;  not  even  a  little  bird  was  heard  te 
whisUe.    The  sheep  hilAie  fldda hoddlad  their  haade 

'logetheKt  ^md  henltkMi  down  tewarde  tke  groand^ 
Presently  the  wind  rose  all  at  ence  with  a  great  roar* 
ing,  and  whirled  up  the  dust  of  the  road  in  a  cloudy 
plUkr;  then  ceased  again,  and  all  was  sHent.  In  a 
few  seconds  some  large  drops  foil,  asid  iasMedlatsly 
eller  e  broad  flash  burst  put  of  the  doud,  followed 
almpst  instantaneously  by  a  crashing  and  tearing,  aa 
if  houses  were  being  overturned  and  dashed  to  pieces ; 
and  every  now  and  then  there  vrere  great  banga 
iMaid,  hkevannoa  firing  off«  At  the  sudden  huntuig 
of  this  thunder  dap,  some  horses  in  a  neighbouiiif 
Add  snorted,  started,  and  galloped  away.  *  For  a  nob- 
ment  or  two  after  the  ^header  had  ceased,  there  waa 
a  dreadfol  stillneav  <ui(l  ^cq  the  rain  came  down  in 
a  torreht,  driving  Up  the  dusTof  me  road,  and  mak- 
ing a  soit  a^se,  asif  itfoi^  upoq  wool,  tiU  it  vraa 
soaked  tl^rough  and  beatai  down ;  when  it  made  a 
quick  splashing,  and  s^med  to  be  lashing  the  ground*. 
T^ey  had  now  to  ran  for  it,  and  dud  not  leaeH 
home  tai  tfaay  were  nearly  soaked  through.  The 
lightning  and  thunder  still  cou^tinued,  and  the  lali^ 
seemed  to  smoke  along  the  ground,  and  upon  the 
thatched  roof  of  a  shed  opposite  to  thdr  home'. 
Sometimes  the  thunder  sounded  very  high  in  the  alrv 
ms  ff  abovethe  chnidsi  at  others,  aa  if  it  were  dow» 
in  the  loed.  That  whidi  but  a  flew  minutea  before 
had  been  a  lovdy  day,  with  a  blue  sky,  and  stately 
doiids  Bke  snowy  rocks  that  scarcely  moved  at  all. 
was  now  one  dull,  lesd-iColDured  covering.  In  about 
an  heanr  it  became  lighter,  and  in  another  hour  they 
hadi  the.  pleasure  to  see  that  stormy  doud  sailing  awav 
from  them,  still  looking  back,  with  its  edges  touched 
by  the  light  of  the  golden  sun.  From  time  to  time 
they  heard  that  the  storm  had  not  ceased,  though  It 
waa  not  so  loud;  at  length  it  was  so  for  off,  that  the 
thunder  made  only  a  low  surly  rumbling ;  and  the 
doud  whith  had  before  looked  so  angry,  when  evw 
ttad  near  lhaa«  now  shone  like  a  snow-covered 
miG^ntain,  with  crags  and  precipices,  and  deep  hol- 
lows aud  caverns.  The  fkmily  all  remarked  ho>^ 
pleasantly  cool  the  air  had  become,  end  how  calm^ 
Mid<admii«i  the  fiesh  glittering  appearance  of  the 
grelSk  tfid  the  Icavea  of  the  trees,  and  the  flowers  i^ 
the  sunshine ;  and  they  snuffed  up  with  ddight  the 
smell  of  the  eayth  after  the  rain. 

Adam  asked  a  multitude  of  questions  aboai  tinm^ 
der  and  lightning,  of  which  his  fother  told  Um  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  at  his  age  to  make  him 
understand  the  explanation.  He,  however,  informed 
him  that  thunder  was  the  report  of  the  lightning,  aa 
the  noise  after  the  !laift>  of  a  gun  was  the  «fpert  of 
that.  Then  he  wiahad  to  know»  h0W  it  waa  that  it 
VTM.^  font  ato  the  flaih  that  they  heard  the  thunr 
der.  "Because,"  said  the  father,  "  sound  occupies 
some  time  in  coming  to  our  ear  from  a  distance.  Db 
you  not  remember,  when  you  once  saw  a<man  drivhig 
anlronwedgcintotherootof  a  tree,  that  you  hesr^ 

.4te  blew  iuat  af^  you  saw  him  strike?  It  waa  ^ 
cause  you  were  at  a  short  distance  from  him.  and 
the  sound  vras  that  length  of  time  coming  to  yoUt 
ear.  Some  dever  person  dfsctyvered,  that  soend  flies 
ene  thousand  one  hundred  and  fiity  feet  in  a  second 
of  time.  Therefore  with  a  watch  you  can  tell  how 
far  off  a  storm  is,  by  counting  the  number  of  seconds 
between  the  flash  of  lightning  and  the  hearing  oftWt 
thunder.  Or  you  may  make  a  rough  gueas  by  counl- 
tng  the  beatings  of  your  pulse  in  your  wrist.  About 
aevea  beats  of  an  ordinary  pulse  are  about  equal  to 
one  mile  that  sound  will  travel.  If,  therefore,  the 
instant  you  see  a  flash  of  lightning  you  were  to  put 
your  finger  to  your  wrist,  and  count  fourteen  pul- 
sations before  you  hear  the  thunder,  you  may  know 
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l&t  the"  storm  is'  somewhat  more  or  less  than  two 
'ifniles  distant.      You  ought  to  know  that  rule  m 
'ttrithrnietic,  Adam,  it  is  verjr  easy.'* 
.    W9  mill  coiM^lude  tint  mi^  hy  day,  wit^  a  bit  of 
«bIb  by  BigMi,  in  ih»  thape  of  aome  v«Bes 

OM  TUK  I^AIM  OF  THJC  BVXMIMO  OF  iVNK  2^119. 

Open  the  window,  and  let  the  air 
'     £iethl7  biorw  upon  face  and  hmn 
And  fifi  the  room,  aa  it  fillBthe  nigHt. 
IVith  the  breath  of  the  rain's  sweet  might. 
Ilark !  the  burthen,  swift  and  prone ! 
And  how  thft  odoro«i  Mmet  ife  blown  t 
Sttormy  Love's  abrtiad,  and  keepa 
Aopeful  coil  for  silvci'  sleeps. 

Nbt  a  bliiik  ihaU  biink  to  night 
•'  In  my  chamber,  of  sordid  light ; 
[    Nought  will  1  have,  not  a  window-pane. 
,   Twist  me  and  the  air  and  the  groHfc  good  nhir 

'Vniich«yer  shall  8in^  me  sharp  ItiUidi^es^ 

And  God's  own  darkness  shall  close  mine  nanw ; 

And  J  will  sleep  with  all  Unngt  UeiBt, 
-     in  the  puce  earths-shadow  of  naftvalieit 

BiaTH-PATS, 

•;  (Ondtted  in  oilr  l?st.)  July  2$tii,  (Atigust  «,  O.  Si) 
of  an  ancient  ftuniiy,  in  Perigord,  Fenelon,  Archbishop 
i9if  Camhray.  the  author  of  Telennicfeiip,  a  ttareei  <»f 
'M  maDr"«  courtier  yet  independent,-  a  teacher  of 
^royalty  who  reanydid  teaeh,  a  Ubend  devotee,  a 
aaint  i^  polite  life.  His  Telemachua  ia  not  a  fine 
{K>em,  as  some  caU  it,  but  it  is  a  beantiAd  ma^ 
'aoTdL  He  had  the  covtrage  to  advise  Louis  XIV. 
-iiot  to  marry  the  blgotted  Madame  Malntenon :  a&d 


supposed  that  he  had  no  religion  1  In  more  than  one 
sense  of  the  word,  he  was  all  religion, — all  for  a  sense 
of  duty  and  of  dhriqeness ;  only  he  would  have  en- 
larged the  qiheie  of^  the  dutifed.  So  hr  from 
supposing  that  this  "univerAl  fraibe  was  without  a 
mind,"  he  was  niuch  incUned^  with  th^  pious  Bishop 
Jlerkel«^».  to  auppoee  it  att  mind.  He  and  a  friend  of 
his,  at  the  oytaetof  faSft  rtper  lif6,  mutnsiny  converted 
one  another  from  material  and  spiritual  belief, — ^Mr. 
Shelley  remaining  ever  afterwarda  ot^  the  spiritual 
aide  I  Nothi&g  need  be  here  aaid  of  the  metit  of  his 
wiitings,  wlileh  all  the  worfd  are  no'w  acquainted 
with.  But  never  can  the  vmter  of  thii  notice  pa3s 
his  name  without  adding,  that  from  th«  moment  he 
tot  knew  him, never  did  ke  know  m  man  so  kindly, 
ao  generous,  so  untdfM  in  every  paH  of  his  conduct, 
'  great  and  small ;  so  that  he  gave  you  the  idea,  of 
'  sometimes  seraphical,  and  fit  to  have  adorned  the 
compangrof  theae^ptift  Md  fiiOft  fttaed  apfrita  of 
the  ages  of  plato  or  MiltoiL 

mOMANCJB  QF  lUBAi  Um   . 

XXr.— A   SVRiOVS   JOKH  SKRkOtrstT  RKtUttKBD. 

^F^omthe  "  Familiar  Letters  of  Jamea  }lovr(&i;  Esq/' 

the  first  popular  writer  of  that  kind  in  the  Umgoage. 

i  He  was  the  eon  ofa^AetgymmirtCaermarihansKfr^, 

was  born  aboyt  1596,  and  was  in  employnyent  under 

Charlw  I.  and  11.] 

Waav  .the  Duke  of  Ahna  was  in  Bnuaela,  about  the 
.  beginmng  of  the  tunmiu  la  the  Netherianda,  he  had 
•ate  down  before  Hulat  in  Flandera;  and  tfaei«  vma  a 
provost-marahal  in  his  arnly  .wiK>  was  a  ihvaarite  of 
his,  and  this  provost  had  put  some  to  death  by  secret 
commission  from  the  Duke.  There  vma  o«e  Captain 
Bolea  in  the  army.-vho^Bns  aa  intimatefriend  of  the 
juch  was  the  respect  borne  to  hia  character  hy  the  provoat's ;  and  one  cvemng  late  he  wtot  to  the  of- 
Duke  of  MailbDcouf  hh  and  the  other  j^j^  cf^'wr^U,  •  tain's  tent,  and.  broiiigkt  with  hiaa  a  coafeMor  and  wsn 

'^*^,  ""^  T"^  ?  '*f  r  ""^  ;s:'"k^'c::;^r«^sr«^irss: 

wom  pilla^,  wheA  in  possession  of  that  part  of  .  lion  and  martial  laiv  upon  liim.  The  eaptain  started 
'Handera.  The  utmost  fault  that  oouM  be  fo\Mid^  up  suddenly,  his  hair  atattding  nprli^t,  and  being 
with  him  w«a,  thafe  perhapa  the  ^wmity  altHbuted  to  o^nick  with  amattment,  asked  himv  *' Whowin  have 


I  offended  th»  dnfcelf  The  ]^voft  answered,  ^  Sir, 
lua  not  tto  expoiaulate  the  husineBa  wMh  yon,  bat 
to  execute  my  comndssioii ,  thevefwe  I  pray  i*epare 
yourself;  for  there  are  your  gbos^  Mlher  and  exeed- 
^ tioner."    So  he  fiell  on  his  knees  liefbrethe  priest, 

diaracter  of  a  Catholic  pnest  I  The  famous  loni 
Peterborough  saiid  of  him.  in  hia  Uve|y  manner,  "  He 
was  a  delicious  oreatufe*    I  waa  obliged  to  get  away 


^lenttimen  fotHBd'aemelaH  m^ahs  0t  getting  into  a 
tornbr  of  hfs  nature,  in  the  shape  of  an  over-studi- 
ousness  of  the  feelings  of  others,  and  an  apostolifiai 
Uty  of  sufcmiasion  to  the  reUgious  censorea 


iiPOM  him^  or  he  would  liave  made  me  piotm.'^ 

July  Slst,  Cl2th  August,  O.  S.)  X743,  at  Paris  of 
opulent  parents,  Anthony  Laurenoe  hnomet,  the 
«eiebtated  chemiat,  famoua  lor  hSa  diadoveHea  in  the 
«temeto€s  of  fluids.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
one  of  th^  unpopular  body  of  Farmers-Oen^  at 
the  French  Revolution,  ai^  periffhed  m  the*  gescial 
jweepof  the  atom  against  themr.  His  widow,  who 
iMd  joined  in  his  studied,  and  wto'th^  engraver  of 
some  of  his  plates,  married  the  English  economist. 
Sir  Benjamin  Thompaen,  better  known  by  his  Qer- 
maA  title  of  Count  Rmifbrd ;  biit'  nench  science 
waa  of  a  more  lively  nature  than  tiiat  of  our  Anglo- 
'German,  and  the  parties  separated. 

August  3d.  (15th  O.S.)  1699,  at  Bddgawater,  the 
•Oft  of  a  merohant,  Rebert 'Blake,' the  Aonoos  Repub- 
libah' Admiral.  He  was  a  didnterested  partriot  as 
wen  as  a  great  commander,  and  was  the  first  to  set 
that  example  of  putting  daring  above  prudence,  which 
faaa  been  Ibund,  fai  aavai  aAdrs,  to  be'the  most  pro- 
llent  conduct.  The  poor  people  of  the  court  of 
Charlea  U.  dug  up  his  bones  at  the  Rieatofatioii,  as 
iif  to  .ahew  thaitall  the  great  captain^' aecval  u  wtfl 
«a  ndntary,  had  been  on  the  other  side. 
•  August  4,  1792,  at  MayfieldPark,  Sussex,  of  an 
ancient  family,  Percy  Byashe  Shelley.  He  waa  not 
•without  his  emors,  especially  at  the  ovrtset'of  life* 
(who  among  the  speculative  and  imaginative  are  apt 
to  be  so  T) ;  but  they  originated  in  an  excess  of  en- 
thusiasm for  what  he  thought  just,  and  in  a  tendency, 
otherwise  truly  phOosophicaft  (we  mean  setting  aside 
the  excess)  to  recur  to  first  principles.  His  opinioqs 
are  to  be  judged  from  his  riper  works,  the  BeooU  iff 
Uhm,  the  noble  tmgedy  of  the  Cfn^s^  &c  and^not 
ifrom  aa  indifferent  poem  the  Qaem  Mid,whi^  lie 
•publicly  expressed  hia  regret  at  having  written.  Of 
all  m^n  he  was  the  most  misconstrue  .^Q  ita  bwig 


brought  me  by  captain  Bolea,  who  stepped  forth  and 
told  the  duke,  *'  Sir,  you  have  as)ced  me  oft  how  these 
hairs  of  mine  grew  so  suddenly  gray:  I  have  not  re- 
vealed it  te  any  aoul  breathing ;  but  now  PU  tell  your 
excellency/',  and  so  related  tl^  passage  hi  Plandcara; 
and  added,  "  I  have  l^een  ever  since  beating  my  braids 
to  know  how  to  eet  an  equal'  revenge  of  him,  for 
making  me  old  berore  my  time.'"  The  duke  waa  ao 
well  pleased  with  the  story,  ami  the  wittideas  of  the 
revenge,  that  h^  niade  them  bpth  friends;- and  the 
gentleman  who  told  me  this  paaaagp,  said,  that  ^e 
said  captain  Bolea  is  noW  alive,  and  could  not  be  le^ 
than  ninety  years  of  age. 
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breaking  into  a  laughter,.  tdUt  him;  ^there  was  no 
auoh  th^  and  that  he  had  done  this  to  try  his  cotf- 
tacQ,  how  he  wouid'bear  the  tuhmi  of  deaeh/*  The 
captain,  looking  ghaarpr  at  him,  aaid,  '^then^'sir.getyou 
out  of  mar  tent^for you  iiaM«  done  mk  a  ver)r  31  oflce:*' 
Ibfi  next  moming  the  said  captain  Bolea,- thbugh  a 
young  man  about  tiiirty,  liad  hia  hair  afi  turfted  gray, 
to  the  ttdmimtion  of  all  thewiorld,'and  tlite  Duke  df 
Al^aa  himaelf,  who  qnestiefned  Irim  idMMft  it;  but  he 
aneuHi  oonfeaa  noahhiig;  The  neil  year  the  duke  was 
tecaUed,  and  in  ftna  jpumcy  to  the  ^uft  of  Spain/ he 
lyaa  to  pasa  bir^Saragqasa;  andthia-oaptain  Bolea  and 
the  provost  went  along  with  him,  as  his  domee(i<i^. 
The  diike  being  to  repose  sooie  dt^  at  Saragdssa;  the 
young  ,oldeaptebi  fiolaaitoU-lihB»  ^  thai:  tfle^  was  h 
tfaifi^  in  that  town  wordqr  to  bes^  bf  hia  excel- 
ieneyi  .which  was  a  emniie  iooo,  a  botttam^house,  such 
a.'  one  as  there  was  not  the  tike  iii  t^hristendom.^' 
"Well,"  a^  theDuke,  *«90  and  tdf  the  warden  I 
'Will  be  then  to-monpw  in  the  afrembott.^  ^  The  ca)i. 
tniniuMing^  obtain^  this,  went  to  the  warden^  and 
'toM  him  the  duke'e  intention;  and  that  the  chi^ 
.oeoaaion  that  moved  him  to  itwaa,  that  he  had  an 
,Wuly.  provost  1  about  IdHi,  who  waa  suliject  often- 
times to  fits  •offrenay;  andbecauae  he  wished  him  well 
hn  had  tried  dtvera  means  to  cuiu  him,  but  lA  WoUld 
•not  do^  therefore  he  would  try  whether  l^ephi^  him 
ckne  HI  Bedlam  for  aome  daya  v^uld  do  him  any 
jeod.  The  nott  day  the  duhe  came  with  a  ruffling 
train  of  captaina  after  hhn,  amongst  whom  was  the 
aaid  pcovoat  tery  ahkiing  and  fine  i  beine  entered  in£o 
the  iMttseabottt  the  dnksf*  peraonreapdiin Boles toM 
the  wnrddn^vpoindng  at  the  provoat,  <<  that's  Uk 
nans''  thewaaden took liim nride into  a  daiif  lol^ 
.wheaeiie  had  placed  some  of  his  aoen,  who  tanriRM 
luaa  in  h^  doak,  aeked  upon  his  sword,  and  hurri<^ 
.him  ttiton dungeon..  iSieprovoar  had' lain  there  two 
.naghta  and  a  diqr;  and  afterwaida  it  happened  that  a 
gMlleman,  ooming  out  of  Curioaity  to  see  the  hOns«, 
peiqMd  into  a  small  gtate  where  the  piovost  wai. 
The  pcovoat  CQ^psred  him  aa  he  was  a  Christian,  to 
'go  axid  tdl  ttieOuke  of  Alva  hia  pvovostwas  there 
confined,  nor  could  he  imagine  why.  The  gentleman 
did  Ida  errind ;  add  tlie  duke  bdng  astonl^ed,  sent 
•for  the  warden  with  bis  prisoner;  the  warilen  brought 
the  provost,  in  cuerpo,  full  of  atmws  and  featliers, 
madman^like  before  the  duke ;  who  at  the  sight  of 
him  Imtat  into  lalkightetv  fuiked  the  warden  why  he 
had  made  hi^  prisoner?  "Sir,"  said  the  warden, 
"it  v^  by  virtue  ei  ytMic  ^adaUenc/a  eomndaBloB, 


Borne  oorre^MMidfiits,  whom  we  nmch  desire  to 
tSMift  expreaa  a  wiah  for  the  relrival  of  those  altidea 
ttpo*  the  current  Fme  Arts,  Music,  ftc.  virhldi  we 
oommiBncied  undo-  the  head  of  London,  and  which 
were  Asaontinued,  ftartiy  beadae  we  could  not  find 
autter  pi(|uant  edough  for  €hem  every  week.  For 
ouriNflires;  vre  hav«  ahi^il'  Yegretted,  tiiat' owing  to 
this  efrddtestarice,  and  to  tM  additional  obstacle  of 
^hefng  obliged  to  go  to  pretfi  sboner  than  is  convenient 
'{(jittM  nMJteeoriitunediate  ptMcclions,  we  have  tfot 
'  been  able  to  hit  u[)>dn  any  i^Ian  thist  Should  Allow  lia 
to  indulge  our  own  hidinationa  in  the  matterl  We 
•will  not,  however,  givie  n^  the  hope' of  fining  one; 
'  and  mdUMlhSe  #e  muat  content  '6utttetvet  wivh  oc- 
'casloiial  glaneea.  Perhaps  We  may  be  rf)le  t6  get  up 
some  brief  monthly  notice,  or  6titalogue  raistmni, 
'There  is  Mr.  Uaidt^  Cukinai  OaUetif,  now  about  tb 
el6se  its  beaiitlftil  ciointbtion  in  tilo  vdumes,  the  laat 
numbers  of  which  ddly  reproach  us,  as  we  look  itt 
'them,  with  not  hairing  natibed  tHem  pubUcIy.  We 
•bate  alBo  made  simUar  VehiorsfAil  acquaintance  widi 
the  NaiUmdl  6<Mer^  of  Messrs.  Jones  and  Co.,  another 
aingukriy  cheap  publ^dition,  {possessing  the  advantage 
>of  a  definite  objtibt,  for  it  is  cbiMned  to  the  coltectioh 
%M9m  by  ito  title;  ao  tlmt  when  It  la  complete,  the 
•purchaser  will  possess,  In  engravings,  afi^whfch  the 
public  gallery  has  td  nhdw  in  palhtlngs.  These  tjk 
things  worth  kndwing. 

'  Then  there  are  tickets  adinilfting  ua  to*  gAlleriik 
themselves,  piiMic  and  private,— iSeries  of  paUtingjs 
andgaL  cries  of  copfesfromthem,*^tiiingswe|iaye  never 
seen  of  Raphad,  and  Titian,  and  CorreggtO,  and 
painted  vrindows'  (a  sort  6f  heaveb  in  o^r'eyes)  and 
a  card  from  Dondnic  ColnaglU,  whOse  name  ii  here- 
ditary in  the  annals  of  good  taste  and  capital  print- 
'selUng.  One  of  the*'secret  i^easons  why  we  do  not 
iittend  dhrecdy'ioaH  the^  attractions  is,  thaV  we 
know  tM  how  t6  l^ave  ofl'  whe«  we*  once  begfii. 
*'  Brief  notices**  ar^  apft  to  get  long ;  ccCtdto^uei  red- 
^jonnet  ruh  faito  a  delight  beyond  reason. 

Itt  music  too,  as  If  we  weife  compeiled  to  negledt 
anU  se^nf  acOmfril  of  all  we  'lOv^  best,  %e  have 
'Works  lying  l^  us,  thit-call  (br  ridti<%  with  every 
^apeelea  df  aweet  toite,-^B^4Hi#  of  VLt.  Kinrkdl,  and 
QfeHmgt  of  TuUiiQr,  imd  Batnetf  s  fAbtartf  a/  Miu9^, 
and  the  JAmIMI  lJ»r^  <or  Rftfjght  (ihaking  Strang 
iliacofd!  among  mtttidlms  Itf  its  chtepness) ,  and  the 
CMitel  Mutie  or  M.  IfefrOki,  fdil  of  chaunts  and 

liMi  and  oibher  ttddgtemiAn^  of  lieaven  atid  eartt, 
Arising  out  of  Gnegorian  chapeU,  and  surmounted  with 
thovtdnged  voices  of  women. 

^oaitiaely  we  must  fadve'4  monthly  notice,  glance, 
'«r'c«talbgu«  of  sotoe  soit,^'-^ralsonii«,Mf  it  must  \k 
'aD,'^unttetf(mahle  even  for  fta  brevity:  for  who  can 
say  enough  in^  honour  of  things  beautiful?  We 
nevir,  fdr'our  parts,  can  expfess  a  twehtieth,  or 
•a-  hundredth,  or  a  thousandth  part  of  the  love 
'vre  bear  them ;  and  nature  will  acquit'  us  for  the 
InabiUty.'  if  crftfcs  vrill  not.  We  should  be  glad 
'ff  •ffiose  gentlemen  could  find  out  the  process  by 
'which  >lozart  made  a  beautifut  trio,  or  nature 
•lierself  makds  a  peach. or  a  sweet  cheek,  or  $hak- 
speare  wrote  of  it,  or  Guido  painted  it.  Look  a^ 
the  beautifril  thystery  of  a  eommouApple  hanging  on 
a  tree,  and  say  if  aiiy  combination  of  human  words 
can  do  it  justice.  If  men  could  describe  such  things 
worthily,  the  next  thing  would  be' to  become  goda» 
and  make  them.  And  truly  such  poets  as  Shakspeare 
go  nigh  to  something  like  divinity,  and  are  but  "  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels?' 

There  is  another  pubhcation,  connected  with  the 
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fSnt  Arte;  which  #e  lurve  long  r^prOftched  ounelvcfs 
with  not^  noticing ;  but  we  )iav«  been  silent  from  any 
reason  rather  tiiaoone  derogatory.      It  was  not 
merely  thatwt  did  not  tlOnk  it  reqvimi  notice,  (nor 
do  we  suppose  now  that  It  does)  but  for  similar 
reatoa  to  those  above  mentioned, — ^the  dislike  to  si\y 
an  J  thii^  witbotti  doing  it  Justice,  and  the  not  know- 
ing  wlKce  to  stop  in  our  extracts ;  a  peril  of  whidi 
we  ha^  given  abundant  proof,  now  that  we  have 
*  begun !    Vfe  allude  to  the  Portrf  it  OaUery,  which  is 
issued  under  the  superintendance  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,  and  from  which  we  have 
\«ikep  the  following  ample  and  intemtfaig  meuDtr  of 
the  Prince  of  German  LiteraCur*.    This  work,  as  far 
,  as.we  have  seen,  is  really  admirable  in  all  its  charac- 
teristicks.    Its  subjects  are  selected  in  a  truly  pbilo- 
.  aophical  spirit,  from  all  nations  and  parties ;  the  lives 
are  written  with  a  due  mixture  of  zeal  and  dispassion- 
ateness ;  there  ii  an  attractive  diversity  in  the  pro- 
fessions and  characters  which  are  brought  together  i 
,  the  portraits  complete  our  interest  in  them  by  adding 
the  charm  of  a  sort  of  personal  intimacy ;  and  the 
plates  are  as  well  engraved,  as  the  lives  are  well 
written.    Here  is  a  publication  worth  laying  up  a 
man's  money  to  buy.    We  read,  some  time  back,  in 
.  one  of  the  Penmf  Magazmtt  of  a  journeyman  carv^ 
and  gilder,  who  having  an  understanding  worthy  of 
the,  productioQS  which  it  was  oftco  his  good  luck  to 
make  frames  for,  took  to  spending  his  savings  upon 
the  lasting  ei\joyments  of  etchings  and  prints,  instead 
of  the  Aigitive  ones  of  the  tap-room ;  and  succeeded  in 
getting  together  a  handsome  collection.     We  can 
easily  believe  it,  especially  as  a  man,  with  a  taste 
well  directed,  may  often  pick  up  excellent  things  of 
this  kind  for  a  comparative  nothing.    The  other  day, 
from  among  aset  of  peNf^  9craip$t  in  a  print-seller's 
.window,  we  bought  a  capital  little  etching  after 
Guercino;  which  in  these  days  of  denarian  ele- 
gance, has  given  ua  some  thoughts  of  getting  up  a 
Penny  Gallery  1  (say  of  any  sums  calculated  in  pence» 
up  to  eighteen  or  twenty  pence) ;  and  if  people 
knew  how  much  pleasure  we  have  already  extracted 
firom  ou^  "  Guercino,"  they  might  admit  that  it  is 
not  every  possessor  of  grsnder  galleries  who  could 
beat  us  in  ei\joyment,  whatever  advantages  he  may 
have  pver  us  in  paying  more  for  the  reputation  of  it. 
Qne  good  thing  produces  a  deaire  for  another.    We 
wish  it  al(K>  supplied  the  means  of  getting  it.    Those 
who  began  with  Pemvfi  GaUeriet,  and  Magazines,  and 
the  Mirror,  and  Mr,  Chambers,  should  then  ascend 
to  PnrtraU  and  Calnnet  OaUeries,  to  Muucal  Ubrt^- 
Hd^  and  to  Coiwent  Music ;  and  at  the  end  of  all, 
they  should  buy  the  I/mdtm  Journal  or  they  shall 
begin  with  it,  if  they  please  (we  have  no  ol^ection), 
aiecing  that  we  havt  something  to  tell  them  about  all. 
We  remember,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  Por- 
trait OaiUry,  how  pleased  we  were  to  see  three  such 
different,  yet  such  interesting  men  brought  together 
as  Dante,  .Davy,  and  Kosciusko!  a  great  poet  ^  vci- 
entiflc  discoverer,  and  an  heroic  patriot.     In  the 
number  before  us  the  contrast  is  not  so  obviously 
atdXing,  but  it  is  considenible  too.     With  aU  the 
merits  of  Vauban  the  engineer*  and  King  William  the 
TlUrd,  Goethe  has  enough  bi  him  to  fiimish  suflident 
contrast  to  both  of  them,  or  to  any  half  doien  men 
of  action,  in  the  ordinary  sen^e  of  the  word.    And 
.the  number  which  will  be  publishing  when  this 
notice  appears,  contains  a  similar  diversity,  though 
the  proportion  pf  the  active  spirit  is   reversed, — 
Corcggio,  KapoJeon,  and  Linnoeus ! — tne  very  spirit 
of  war  between  two  of  the  most  peaceful  of  mankind. 
We  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  extract 
alluded  to.    It  is  very  long,  but  we  did  not  know 
what  to  leave  out ;  and  we  trust,  for  our  excuse,  to 
the  singular  spectacle  it  presents, /or  thejtrst  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  of  a  great  poet  passing  a 
life  of  prosperity  in  the  circle  of  a  prince.    The  posi- 
tion was  not  without  its  penis,  as  we  have  noticed  in 
our  remarics  in  another  column ;  but  it  had  its  pre- 
ferment too,  even  for  the  cause  of  mankind !  and  for 
the  singularity  of  it,  we  might  have  put  it  among  o^r 
Hot  itjices  oi  Real  IJfe. 
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Ip  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries  become  the 
Judgment  of  posterity,  the  name  of  Goethe  is  destined 
to  oceupy,  in  future  ages,  that  pre-eminent  station  in 
the  literary  history  of  Germany  vrhieh  is  now  undis- 
putedly  held  in  their  respective  nations ;  by  Shake- 
peare,  Dante,  and  Cervantes.  Until  this  judgment  be 
pronounced  by  the  final  tribunal,  we  may  characterise 
him  as  the  happiest  of  great  poeU.  He  attained 
a  length  of  yearn  granted  to  few ;  and  his  loiig  life 
was  spent  in  suocessfol  literary  labour,  not  imposed 
by  necessity,  but  prompted  by  the  suggestions  of  his 
own  genius  and  love  of  art.  Nature  had  endowed 
him  with  the  much  prised  gifts  of  bodily  strength  and 
.  personal  beauty.  He  indulged  fireely  hn  the  pleasures 
of  society ;  associated  with  his  superiors  in  station  as 
their  equal ;  lived  in  ease  and  affluence ;  and,  finally, 
in  exception  to  the  general  rule,  enjoyed  during  Ids 
life, 

"  The  estate  that  nHs  inherit  after  death."       ' 

The  founders  of  the  new  theory  of  poetics  in  Ger- 
many, the  Schlegels,  have  characterised  his  genius  as 
universal.  Its  productions,  including  posthumous 
works,  wfll  occupy  fifty-fhre  volumes  of  works  of 
imagination  and  science^  and  cannot  be  even  named 
by  us  individually.  A  few  of  these  works  which  have 
occasioned  volum^  of  criticism,  we  shall  be  con- 
strained to  designate  in  brief  sentences,  and  we  shsU 
as  briefly  advert  to  the  main  incidents  of  the^uthocTi 
Ufe. 

Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe  was  bom  of  afRuent 
parents,  August  28,  1749,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main. 
He  attended  successtvety  the  universities  of  Leipsig 
and  Strasburg;  and,  hi  1771,  took  a  doctor's  degree 
in  jurisprudence ;  but  from  his  early  youth  literature 
was  his  ruling  passion.  In  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he 
had  already  acquired  unexampled  popularity  by  his 
original  and  daring  tragedy  of  Goets  von  Berlichingen, 
published  in  1773.  Jn  1774  he  gained  a  European 
celebrity  by  the  '  Sorrows  of  Werter ;'  and  he  had 
abeady  rendered  hiasself  sn  olgect  of  admiration  to 
the  young,  and  of  terror  to  the  timid,  by  the  publi- 
catian  of  several  pungent  saturical  writings,  when  his 
good  genius  guided  to  the  vicinity  of  Frankfort  tlw 
young  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  who  was  about  to  sn- 
sume  the  government  on  coming  of  age.  In  accept- 
ing the  friendship,  and  taking  \xp  his  residence  at  the 
court  of  this  prince,  Goethe  entered  on  an  unvarying 
career  of  prosperity.  For  a  few  years  the  young 
Duke  and  his  ftiend  led  a  life  of  gaiety,  of  which  there 
are  many  curious  anecdotes  current  in  Germany;  but, 
during  a  joyous  and  somewhat  wikl  life,  the  intd- 
lectual  singulady  prevailed  over  the  sensud.  Even 
during  that  coqrae  of  dissipation,  the  most  important 
of  Goethe's  works  were  commenced,  though  none  of 
them  were  published  until  after  his  return  from  Italy. 
That  country  he  visited  m  1786,  and  to  the  time  which 
he  spent  in  it  he  ever  after  recurred  with  delight. 
Though  Shakspeare  was  the  individual  poet  he  moat 
prized,  and  Greek  the  literature  which  he  held  up  as 
the  rule  of  all  excellence,  Italy  was  the  land  of  his 
affections.  He  remained  two  wmters  in  Rome.  Here 
he  cultivated  the  studies  of  archaiology  and  the  fine 
arts,  which  he  had  begun  to  pnctioe  in  his  youth, 
but  now  abandoned  for  poetry  and  the  study  of  na- 
ture.    ^ 

To  these  pursuits,  on  his  return  to  Germany  he 
applied  as  the  ehief  business  of  his  life;  and  Che 
.  insignificance  of  the  patron  as  a  sovereign  tended  to 
render  the  poet  more  conspicuous,  and  to  encreaae 
his  power  over  the  nnnds  of  the  Germana.  The  duke 
was  a  general  in  the  Prussian  servke,  and,  as  a  minor 
power,  followed  the  course  of  policy  pursued  by  the 
head  of  his  house,  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  He  could 
not  indulge  in  assbition,  and  spent  his  smalt  revenue 
more  like  a  private  nobleman  than  a  eovtfcign  prince. 
He  was  desirous  to  collect  a  library  for  the  use  of 
himself  and  the  students  of  Weimar.  He  had  mines 
on  one  portion  of  his  small  territory.  With  the 
other  dukes  of  Saxony  he  was  jointiy  the  possessor 
of  a  University,  Jena.  He  wbhed  to  found  a  school 
of  drawing ;  and  the  creation  of  a  German  theatre, 
and  the  colleoting  of  eminent  men  of  all  kinds  st 
,  Wemuff  and  Jena,  were  the  especial  olgects  of  hit 
ambition.  In  all  these  things  Goethe  wn  the  right 
h^nd  to  execute,  if  his,  in  fiict,  was  notthe  mind  to 
dcaign.  Iik  the  matlen  which  most  governments 
make  their  prime  concern,  such  as  finances,  military 
affairs,  and  courts  of  Justice,  Goethe  had  certainly 
. no  inclination  to  take  any  part ;. for  he  was  what,  in 
France,  would  be  called  a  minister  of  public  instme- 
tion.  Scarcely  was  he  settled  ki  his  new  ofllce,  when 
the  French  Revolution  broke  out.  This  led  to  one 
*  famous  exoeptkm  to  the  life  he  was  pursuing.  He 
has  recorded  it  in  the  velume  of  his '  Memoirs^' 

*  The  pronaodatioa  of  the  dywf liable  Qoeike  vulcs  sfen 
with  G«nnan  scholars  In  this  coun^,  aooonJUiig  to  tbt  divvf- 
sll7  of  thdr  organs  or  prorindal  speech.  Some  call  It  Oajte, 
oCbcra  Gheuta  (with  a  ktod  of  Fraicfa  «>,  others  Oateat  ooee. 
IheanlddleaeMM  the  nearest,.  ThectoaesthHof  aUwoaldbe 


made  bj  a  rapid  hut  delicate  articulation  of , the  a  and  e,  m^Ulitf 
them  Into  a  sort  of  u,  and  y<l  intimating  their  disttnctloa. 
The  same  is  sonnetimcs  written  with  two  dota  over  the  o  ((rtf#Ae)i 
is  whkh  oMf  tha  els  oa4tlsd,.tbe  dole  aopplTtag  Ita  phM:s. 


relating  his  participation  ip  the  too  famous  campaign 
of  1792,  when  he,  as  a  non  combatant,  accompanied 
the  Duke  ot  Saxe  Weimer,  who  served  under  the 
Duke  of  brunswkk  in  bis  funous  mareh  which  did 
not  reach  to  Paris.  The  early  retirement  of  Pr«Min 
from  the  league  against  France  restored  peace  to  the 
north  of  Germany,  and  Goetiie  was  at  Hberty  fa 
return  to  his  favourite  purauita.  In  the  prosecution 
of  these  he  had  the  happiness  soon  to  connect  himself 
with  Schiller,  a  man  ten  yean  younger  than  himself; 
of  «  genius  totally. opposite  to  his  own,  and  thesefore 
perhaps  best  adapted  to  act  in  concert  with  him. 

Goethe  has,  with  delighted  frankness,  related  how, 
exceedingly  disliking  the  'Robbers,'  Schiller's  first, 
worst,  and  most  famous  play,  and  feeling  a  strong 
aversion  towards  the  Kantian  phi&osophy,  to  vddeh 
Schiller  was  attached,  he  had  conceived  an  antipstthy 
towards  the  ofiiending  poet,  whom  he  resolutely 
shunned.  But  having  once  met,  the  passionate  teal 
of  Schiller  in  pursuit  of  their  common  objects  was 
irresistible.  Dislike  subsided  into  tolerance,  and  was 
at  last  converted  into  warm  admiration  and  lovc^ 
Memorable  consequences  followed  from  their  oi^ob, 
and,  their  Uterary  correspondence  ramainB  sn  in* 
structive  example  of  what  may  be  effected  1^  -the 
collision  of  powerful  minds  of  opposite  character. 
SdiiOer  died  in  1804.  During  the  time  allotted  to 
their  joint  exertions,  Goethe  produced  many  of  his 
greatestworks,.aMl  Schiller  all  the  best  of  his.  Daring 
the  same  period  Goethe  pursued  his  philosophical 
studies  with  the  eminent  men  who  then  filled  pro- 
fessor's chairs  at  Jena.  The  metaphysical  systems  of 
Fklht^  and  afterwards  of  labelling,  which  succeeded 
that  of  Kant,  met  with  some  fkvour  in  his  eyes.  AJt 
least,  thongh  he  kept  aloof  fkom  the  controversies  tC 
the  day,  ha  laboured  to  connect  with  pfailoaophicnl 
speculations  his  own  particular  studiqi  in  various 
branches  of  natural  history  and  science. 

It  was  lifter  Schiller's  death  and  when  Goethe  was 
approaching  his  sixtieth  year,  that  the  storm  of  wsr 
unexpectedly  burst  upon  Weimar  and  Jena»  He  diA 
not  leave  Weimar ;  but  aware  of  the  peril  to  whioh 
he  with  every  one  was  exposed,  on  the  very  day  of  the 
battle  of  Jena,  he  married  a  lady  with  whom  he  had 
,  lived  for  many  years,  and  at  the  same  time  legitimated 
his  only  chiUl,  a  son.  During  the  short  pcflod  of 
extreme  degradation  into  which  Prussia  and  Saxony 
sunk,  from  1806  till  the  fail  of  Buonaparte  in  1813» 
he  withdrew,  as  much  as  possible,  from  political  life; 
he  would  not  suffsr  newspapers  to  be.  brought  -him, 
or  politics  to  be  discussed  in  his  presence,  but  fied  l» 
the  arts  and  sciences  as  an  asylum  against  the  mise- 
rable realities  of  life.  Such  had  always  been  bia 
practice.  He  has  said  of  himself  that  he  never  had 
a  disease  of  tiie  mind  which  he  did  not  ei«e  by  tam- 
ing it  into  a  poem.  In  his  early  youths  having  lostn 
mistress  through  foolish  petulance  of  temper,  he»  as 
a  penance,  made  his  own  folly  the  subject  of  a 
comedy.  And,  in  after  life,  while  Europe  was  con- 
vulsed, he  was  absorbed  ia  studies  imiependent  of 
the  incidents  of  the  day.  "pius  varying  his  pursuit^ 
he  kept  on  his  serene  coume  with  no  other  interrup- 
tions thsn  such  as  inevitably  befall  those  who  attain 
old  age.  It  was  his  lot  to  survive  the  assocmtes  of 
hk  youth.  In  1837,  helost  bis  early  Mend,  firoaa 
whom  he  had  never  been  estranged,  the  Grand  Duk^ 
of  Saxe  Weimar.  In  1830,  he  met  with  &  severer 
privation  in  the  death  of  his  son,  at  Rome.  It  waa 
feared  that  this  oahunity  would  prove  ft^  to  Goethe, 
.  whose  strengtii  was  sensibly  declining ;  bat  he  sur- 
vived  the  blow,  and  enjoyed  the  best  consolatioa 
which  could  be  afforded  to  him  in  the  exemplary 
care  of  hb  amiable  and  gifted  daughter-in-law,  and  in 
his  two  young  grandchildren,  to  whom  he  wat 
tenderiy  attached.  :  His  laift  years  were  apent  ia 
cheerful  retirement.  Ue  possessed  an  elegant  and 
spacious  house  In  Weimar,  but  he  also  had  a  cottage 
in  the  park,  where  he  dwelt^  alone,  receiving  his 
iriends  Mte-d-Ute;,  and,  on  particular  oocaskms, 
going  into  the  town  to.  enlertain  company.  He 
retained  his  Csculties  to  the  last,  and  made  a  very 
precise  disposition  of  his  property.  His  extenshre 
collections  in  natural  history  and  art  were  dhrcted 
to  be  preserved  as  a  museum  for  twenty  years.  These 
were  among  the  otijects  of  his  bitest  solicitude.  He 
died,  March  24,  183i,  in  the  eighty-Uiird  year  of  hie 
age. 

Goetbe^s  figure  waa  commandhig,  and  his  counte 
mmee  severely  handsome.  He  appears  to  haw 
acquired  a  grnt  ascendancy  over  his  fieilow-stodeala 
at  the  universities,  and  to  have  kept  the  professors  is 
awe.  In  after  life  he  was  reproached  by  Biirger  and 
others  with  haughtiness,  and  was  accused  of  making 
his  inferiors  in  station  and  in  genius  too  sensible  it 
their  inferiority ;  but  his  powers  of  captivation  were 
irresistible  when  he  chose  to  exert  them.  His  social 
talents  were  of  the  hi  best  order.  Such  was  Goethe 
.  for  his  own  generation  and  country.  To  posterity 
.  he  will  live  chiefiy  as  a  poet.  Of  his  most  remarka- 
ble works  we  will  now  speak,  not  chronologically,  bat 
according  to  the  classes  which  are  recognized  by 
systematic  writers. 

In  epic  poetry  his  pretensions  will  be  derided  by 
those  who  adhere  to  the  theory  of  M.  Bossu,  adopted 
by  Pope.  According  to  this,  the  common  opinion* 
the  'Epos'  requires  supernatural  machinery,  illus- 
trious-actors, and  heroic  incident.     The  German 
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critlci,  on  the  tontnry^  maintaiiitliat  the  essential 
«h*aeMr  <if  tbr  Hflthcrk:  poitiy  Mm  hi  the  «i>iucylA^ 
p«t  in  Om  sttl^ect  of  the  aanal^ve,  •  vty te  amdogoo» 
to  thiit  of  Herodotus,  whom  they  place  at  the  head 
of  the  epic  historians,  and  to  b^  found  in  a  vefy 
fargepomon  of  our  own  ancient  brilads,  sudi  as  relate 
te  Jlobin  Hood,  Chevy  Chace,  ftc.  Goethe^  on  thb 
Id^a*:  htgan  a  cootniiiatioQ  of  tho  '  Iliad'  in  his 
'Achillea'  and  he  threw  the  graces  of  his  own  style 
^er  the  old  (able  of  '  Reynard  the  Foi.*'  But  it 
was  in  '  Herman  and  Dorethea'  ^lat  he  display  «tf 
hia  powws!  thb  to  totb  a  patitotie  ral  dameatie 
tales  the  characters  in  humke  life ;  the;  incident,  a 
fiight  over  the  Rhine  on  the  invasion  of  the  French. 
It  abounds  in  maxims  of  moral  wisdom,  and  hi 
patlioa ;  but  it  is  too  national  to  bear  tranalatins. 
J  JU*as«lyricpoetthBtCactachei»pQpalarlniteftiU^ 
cat  aenae  of  the  word,  and  may.chall^ige  coopariaoQ 
with  the  greatest  masters  of  all  ages.  In  the  song, 
lie  abbunds  in  masterpieces,  passionate  and  gay.  His 
degy  has  sometknes  the  evotkr  character  of  Proper- 
titt%  (aa  in  the  fiunoua  '  Reman  Elegies')  and  some- 
tioca  emulates  the  refinement  and  purity  of  Petrarch : 
liis  ballads  are  as  wild  and  tender  as  any  that  Spain 
or  Scotland  have  produced.  His  very  namerous' 
epigrams  bear  more  resembbmoe  to  the  Greek  An- 
thology, than  to  the  pointed  style  of  the  Latin  writers.* 
Beaides  these,  he  has  produced  a  number  of  allego- 
dcal  and  emgmatical  poema  on  mrt  and  philosophy, 
wbidi  cannot  be  placed  under  any  known  class. 

Goethe's  dramatic  works  are  aboot  twenty  bh£ 
ilumlMr.  There  is.  this  peculiarity  in  his  career  as  a 
dramatic  poet,  that  though  the  drama  is  essentially  the 
most  popular  branch  of  poetry,  he  never  wrote  for 
the  people :  his-  phiys  are  idl  experiments,  and  no' 
t^ofteuable  each  other;  he  seems  to  he  unaffectedly 
ipdiffeient  to  their  reception  on  the  stage.  His  first 
juvenile  play  '  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,*  was  in  prose 
ind  unlike  anythmg  that  had  app^red  on  the  Ger- 
man boards.  It  exhibited  in  a  strongs  light  the 
mannfrs  of  the  Qerraans  at  a  romantic  period  wheik 
the  petty  herons  and  knights  were  a  sort  of  privileged 
freebooters,  sometimes  generously  resisting  the  op- 
pression of  the  emperor  and  the  higher  nobility,  and 
somettraes  plundering  the  dtiaeiis  Of  the  free  towns. 
Theetyle.was  m  hmmony  with  the  subiiect,  daring 
inits originality,  and  all  but  licentious  in  its  free- 
dom. By  audiences  accustomed  only  to  pedantic 
imitations  of  the  French,  it  was  received  with  tumul- 
tuous applaose;  but  the  admiration  of  die  more 
miitivated  dasaes  was  given  to  the  '  Ip^genia  in 
Tauris,'  an  echo,  as  Schlegel  expresses  it,  of  the 
Greek,  yet  neither  a  translation  nOr  a  copy.  Chris- 
tian purity  of  morals  harmoniously  blending  with 
pagan  incident,  not  a  line  disturbs  tlie  exquisite  sym«- 
metrv  pf  thist  the  most  generally  admired  of  Goethe's 
dramas. 

Not  less  perfect  in  style  is  the  anomalous  'Tor- 
quato  Tasao,'  which  deserves  especial  notice,  though 
not  as  a  play  adapted  to  the  stage  :  it  is  rather  a  4i- 
daetic  peem  in  diak>gu«  than  a  drama.  Tassoandthe 
warrior  statesman  Antonio,  exhibit  in  contrast  the 
puetlcal  character  and  that  of  the  man  of  the  world. 
It  could  secure  the  attention  of  an  audience  only 
when  performed  en  the  duke's  private  theatre,  where 
the  members  of  the  ducal  family  usually  represented 
the  princes  of  the  House  of  Este,  and  Goethe  himself 
acted  the  part  of  Tissso ;  and  when  it  was  performed 
as  a'sort  of  fimeral  obsequies  en  tlie  dei^  of  the 
|Niet  himself . 

'  Egmonf  is  an  historical  play  in  prose,  founded 
on  the  real  tragedy,  by  the  bloody  Alva  in  Belgium. 
Its  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  unheroic  character 
<of  Egmont  himaelf.  While  WlilaB  of  Orange  to  the 
eommon  stage  I10M  patriotic  and  wise^- destined  to 
save  his  country,  Count  £gmont  is  the  warm-hearted, 
sensual,  and  munificent  nobleman,  a  patriot  not  from 
reflexion  but  impulse,  whose  love  for  the  humblte 
Clara  to  much  more  promincat  than  lito  patriotiatif, 
and  who  to  therefore  doomed  to  perish.  The  pathos 
lies  in  the  dissonance  between  the  man  and  the 
nececessities  of  hto  position.  Goethe,  in  drawing 
such  a  character,  probably  thought  of  Hamlet,  of 
whom  hemakte  an^aaalogoas  iKBiark. 

"We  pass  over  a  number  of  dramaa,  all  original,  all 
e^>eriments  in  fiirtberance  of  hto  own  studies,  and 
name  only  '  Faustus'  the  unique,  the  undefinaldfe. 
Begun  in  youth,  condmied  at  Intervato  during  4  ieqg 
life,  and  finslly  left  unflntohed,  to  has  been  called  a 
grotesque  tragedy.  Who  knows  not  the  popular  le- 
gend of  the  learned  magician  who  sold  his  soul  to  the 
devil  r  Thto  coarse  tale  of  vulgar  superstition  is  here 
used  as  a  vehicle  Into  which  tte  adventoroas  poet  has 
cast  all  that 

"  PerUous  staff  that  weighs  upon  the  heart** 

The  erring  philosopher  to  attended  on  the  wron^  rtwid 
by  a  touting  devil^  Mephlstophlles,  who -leads  him 
through  scenes  of  the  wildest  .frolic  and  the  most  ap- 
palling wretchedness.  All  that  to  most  deplorable, 
most  frightful  in  human  life,  is  here  disptoyed  with 
the  running  comment  of  the  demon  whom  omnipo- 
tence does  not  eonfbund;  and  the  most  awful  pro- 
.Utmsof  dJmakiy  and  moral  philo9ca>hy  are  treated 
with  pathetic  sadness  by  the  wretched  victim,  or  with 
infernal  satire  by  his  master  slave.  These  repulsive 
tleiiients  are  nevertheleils  combined  with  theeeoth- 


hig,  not  to  say  a  sanctifying  intuenee  9§  Meigaret,  a 
conficfing,  loving,  innocent  iwoman*  whose  veiy  de* 
ftruction  vrorks  on  the  heart  like  an  act  of  grace,  and 
prepares  the  specUtor  for  {he  promised  salvation  of 
her  lover. 

In  the  romance  as  in  tfai  drama,  Qoethe  oooa- 
meneed  a  career  which  he  ianmediately  .abandoned* 
Hto  Welter  breathes  a  spirit  of  dissattofactkm  with 
the  worid  and  its  institutions.  But  by  writing  that 
book  which  infected  the  rising  generation  with  the 
same  spirit,  he  cured  himself  of  I3ie  disease;  jsnd  be 
ilmt  hecatae  the  declared  ibe  of  the  sentimentalr 
which  he  attacked  in  hto  romantic  comedy  'The 
Triumph  of  SentimentaTity.* 

In  totter  years,  when  he  was  become  13^  medltattei^ 
phikaophef,  and,  at  the  auae  tirise  hidalged  inmoie; 
ch^eerAil.  eontempUtions  of  life,  he  produced '  Wilhelm 
Meister's  Appreiiticeship,'  intended  to  elucidate  pro- 
Uems  of  psychotogy.  The  stage  bdng  the  symtol  of 
Kfe,  hto  hero  to  throvm  among  plicyen,  and  both  the> 
real  drama  and  the  drama  ofi  lifjp  era  analyaed,  with^ 
perpetual  illustrations  of  the  one  by  the  other.  After 
an  interval  of  some  years,  Goethe,  in  a  second  part, 
exhibited  his  pupil  advanced  on  a  sort  of  jour- 
ney. Conscious  that  hto  pnMem,  like  that  of  Faas- 
tus,  was  insoluble,  he  has  not  dared  to  ftchibitFaustaa 
In  heaven  or  Wllheha  as  a  master.  Like  the  Faustus, 
Wilhelm  Meister  to  still '  caviare  to  the  millkm.' 

In  a  third  romance,  '  Elective  Affinities,'  Goettie 
treats  subtilely  of  that  passion  to  wlileh  Lord  Bseoii 
aayt '  the  stage  to  more  beholden  than  the  life  of  man.' 
As  the  chemical  title  suggesU,  he  shews  how  the 
fieUcity  of  a  married  couple  to  marred  by  the  intrusbn 
of  other  ininds,  vrith  which  each  consort  has  more 
aOhiity  than  the  companion  peevlously  chosen. 
.  When  '  WDhelm  Metoter*  first  app^ured,  the  narra- 
tive of  Wilhelm's  childhood  was  retoted  >Kith  such 
spirit  and  air  of  truth,  that  It  was  believed  to  be  the 
author's  own  personal  htstoty ;  and,  hi  truHi,  the  re- 
semblance between  the  real  and  lie^;ned  history  was 
soon  made  manifest  by  the  ap|*earance  of  Goethe*^ 
own  memoirs,  under  the  pualing  title  '  Fh>m  my 
Life :  Fiction  and  Truth ;'  so  entitled  to  allow  for  the 
unconscious  illusions  to  which  we  are  exposed,  wten, 
fai  advanced  life,  we  try  to  reCdUeet  the  oQcurrenoes  of 
chiUttiood,  and  unintentionally  confound  memory 
vrith  imagmation.  These  memoirs,  incliiding  his 
foreign  traveto,  amount  already  to  nine  volumes,  and 
othef%  are  to  foDow;  but  these  earlier  votenea  treat 
solely  of  Hie  anthor's  intellectual  life.  Concerning 
much  that  men  are  inquisitive  about  he  says  nothing. 
Not  a  hint  to  dropped  concerning  the  fortune  of  hto 
father,  or  the  amount  of  profit  which  he  himsdf  de- 
rived fh>m  hto  writings.  Hto  bdng  ennobled  was  ar 
incident  which  bethought  too  unimportant  for  notke; 
and  of  honours  and  dtotinctions  conferred  on  him  he 
seldom  condescends  to  speak. 

Among  the  studies  which  partodk  of  Goethe's  at- 
tention  were  antiquities  and  the  fine  arts.  Thto  led 
to  the  eompositaon  of  a  masterpleee,  hto  critical 
characteristic  of  Winkelman,  and  an  account  of 
Hackert,  the  tondscape  paintei*.  The  same  course  of 
study  led  hhn  to  translate  thiA  ^eUgfatftd  work,  the 
autkibiography  of  Benvennto  Cellini,  wluch  was  flrrt 
made  known  to  the  Eurc^iean  public  by  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  tote  Btohop  of  Derry,  and  which  to  now  in  the 
hands  of  all  lovers  of  the  fine  arts.  On  art,  in  Its 
various  branches,  Goetfte's  prose  writings  are  very 
numeroua.  As  a  critic  also  he  has  written  much, 
and  hto  critidam  to  remarkably  indulgent  and  ge^ie- 
rous. 

Sudi  bdng  the  variety  of  works  hi  whidi  he  has 
recorded  hto  speeulaHon  on'auui,  hia  powers,  hto 
actfons^  and  hto  producthMis,  it  wiU  be  natiurally 
asked  what  were  the  main  features  of  hto  philosophy, 
and  to  what  results  did  they  lead  on  those  great 
poUits  which  unhippily  disunite  mankhid,  teHgkm 
andpoIlCkar 

Hlime  faas'  wiXi  dciignated  the  great  varieties  of 
intellect   and  moral    character    by  the   significant 
scholastic  names  of  the  Ptotontot,  the  Stoic,  the 
Epicurean,  and  the  Sceptic.    Aceordfaig'to  the  dassl- 
ftearion,  it  may  he  ssid  that  Goethe  was  too  devotedly 
attached  to  the  stody  of  nature  and  actual  life  to  be 
a  Phitonist ;  he  loved  contemptotion  too  intensely, 
and  was  too  inidolent  and  self  indulgent  tobea  Stole ; 
<  be  war  to9  IntdleMHl  to  he  a^gtoss  eensneltot,  ort  In 
.tbe  wooK  sense,  an  Epiewean;  and  he  had  too  much 
imagination  to  be  able  to  tolerate  the  modem  rational 
philosophy,  a  mere  system  of  negatives.   In  so  far  he 
was  sn  enemy  of  vulgar  scepticism;  yet  blended  with 
the  refinement  which  the  poetic  mind  pTO'Supposei, 
he  had  a  huge  portkHi  of  Scepticism  and  Epicuieantom 
.  in  hto  nature.    Towards  the  positive  religion  which 
he  found  established  in  hto  own  country  he  manifested 
respect,  though  he  never  made  any  distinction  Of 
-  frith  upon  doctrinal  matters  i  he  conformed,  however, 
to -the  Lutheraii  church^    On  two  occask>ns  only  do 
we  recollect  the  expression  of  any  strong  feeling  as 
to  religion.    He  early  betrayed  great  contempt  to- 
wards the  German   Rationaliats,  whom  he  rather 
•  despised  for  thdr  shallowness  than  reproached,  for 
their  being  mischiovous.    His  love  of  Rome  I7  no 
.  means  reconciled  hhn    to  the   Church    of  Rome, 
against  which  he  would  Inveigh  vrith  a  warmth  un- 
'  usual  in  him. 

He  mafartainid   that  6«iMic  Buperstition   had 


deeply  ii^urtd  the  poetic  chuaacr  of  CUdflna.'aiia 
oonsMered  tiie  Pnte»tantlsm  of  Shsksptatesa  a  iiapny 
accident  in  the  kfe  of  that  ineomparafale  man.  h 
appears  from  hto  memotos,  that  Judaism  andChrisi 
ttoolty  had  occupied  hto  mind  tery  seriously  fhim  hto 
eh&dhood.  HedettghtsdiniiouitnijdagtheGhristiaB 
enthusiast  hi  a  tone  of  kindred  eathustasm,  as  hto 
<  CoBfessfons  of  a  Beeutiftil  SoaVof  ediich  the  dri- 
gtaud  vvas  a  Mom^m  tody, hto  friend;  and  It^weonly 
faiiiddanthtborata  ofiarcaun,  espectolly  fai  hto  gayer 
poems,  that  he  ahemed  the  timfaianA?i3tesenyilouef 
fai  spite  of  occasional  ebullitiona.of  apksd  olr  msb 
spec^ation,  he  was  habftually  hostito  towards  the 
Henoh  anti-rdigious  paxtjp.  He  mafcea  hto  devil  i» 
Faustus  deserfbe  Mtnaelf  as  tiie  ^pirit  tlml  ah^agto 
denies,  in  the  eane  way  that  Attenecorafrilly  ternw 
Voltaire  '  DistDventfred  inveoEtor.^i  nuUa;'  It  vraa 
thto  aegati^  thto  merely  destmctive  character,  to 
which  Qoethe  ^ras  in  all  things  most  rerolutely^ 
opposed.  \m^ 

.  nris  sentiment  extended  to  politics.  Lang  befone 
the  words .'  C6nservative'  and  '  Destrattive,'  Goetbe 
had  made  frequently  use  of  them.  It  was  the  toi- 
deney  of  Ids  mind  to  look  with  indutgench,  ff  not 
vrith  fevoar,  on  whatever  he  found  in  tfaeeeeroise  ^ 
productive  power.  Loads  manenf 0m  might  hive  hesft 
hto  motto.  He  saw  in  the  French  reaolutionists,  aa 
in  their  phikMophers,  the  spirit  of  destruotioB,  and' 
he  dung  with  afisctian  to  hKtitntiona  under  whldr 
so  many  fine  arts  sad  rapidly  advancing  sdcneee  haA' 
flourished.  With  refereoee  to  puUie  life,  Goethe  hap 
be^  severely  reproached  on  two  grounds.  Hebi^ 
been  accused  of  wsnting  patriottom ;  but  before  a 
passkm  can  be  generated,  ah  olyect  mtist  be  pre^ 
ssnted.  What  country  had  Goeihe  to  tove  in  hto 
youth  ?  .A  walled  city  which  he  could  nm  lannd 
before  breakfast.  The  first  great  political  event 
vriiich  he  wituessed  vraa  the  Seven  Yews'  War.  Hto 
native  dty  was  in  the  poasesston  of  the  Ftenobv  whom 
one  party  coBisderad  as  aBies  snd  the  other  aaena* 
mies.  Goethe's  fether  adbcsed  to  Frederick,  hto 
grandfrtther  was  attached  to  Ine  Inqienal.kioiMe :  at 
the  best  he  oould  love  but  half  a  nation.  Hnace 
WIetond  said,  '  I  have  no  leUow  coaatrymen:;  I  have 
oafy  specgfa.mitcB'  [ifnKk*gmttmL)  Than,  GeraMi 
patriotism  could  be  but  a  sort  of  cdqiCfratkm  apiiit; 
like  the  aflTections  of  a  livery-man  confined  to  the 
members  of  hto  company."  It  was  not  till  the  dOse 
of  tbe  toft  war  that  the  cemiaoB  app rtsskMiexerstoed 
by  Buonaparte  geneirated  a  common  hatred  towarda 
France,  and  with  it  somethbig  like  patriotism  on  a 
great  scale.  Yet  ^  anomalous  to  U)e  condition  of 
Germany,  that  at  this  moment  thto  sentiment,  or'flie 
loud  avowal  of  it,  to  looked  on  as  akin  to  disloyalty ; 
and,  at  the  universities,  studenU  are  forbidden  to 
frequent  dubs,  or  to  assume  denominations  which  havlB 
jreference  to  one  general  national  character.  Thert 
are  few  appeala  among  Goethe's  writing  to  national 
feeling,  and,  in  truth,  hto  studies  led  him  to  be,  in 
sentiment,  the  fellow-dtizen  of  the  great  poets  and 
artists  of  all  nations,  the  contemporary  of  the  great 
men  of  all  ages.  The  other  reproach  to,  that  hiring 
aifanitted  with  familiarity  to  princes,  he  lost  hto 
love  of  the  people,  as  such.  Now,  it  must  be  owned, 
that  In  thto  respect  he  felt  pretty  much  as  Milton  did. 
In  whom  attachment  to  the  aristocracy  of  talent  was 
a  marked  quality.  Of  the  people,  as  such,  he  seems 
to  have  thought  lowly :  hto  afifections  were  exerdsed 
on  the  sdectfew, — ^the  nobles  of  nature,  not  of  the 
herald's  office.  That  he  had  no  vulgar  reverence  for 
persons  in  authority  or  for  the  privileged  orders, 
to-  amply  proved  by  all  he  wrote.  It  mi^  finally  be 
remarked,  as  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  Ids 
moral  speculatton,  that  he  had  habitually  contemptoteil 
mankind,  not  as  a  moralist,  but  as  a  naturalist. 
There  are  some  thinkers  who  never  consider  men  but 
as  ofaijects  of  praise  or  iilame;  others,  who  only  study 
min  with  a  view  of  making  them  different  from  what 
they  are.  Such  are  reformers,  the  leaders  of  histitu* 
tions,  philanthropists,  who  think  only  in  order  to  act 
To  ndtber  of  these  etosses  did  Goethe  bdong.  He 
took  men  as  he  found  them ;  he  was  content  to  ta^ 
society  as  he  found  it,  with  all  its  complex  institu- 
tions. He  was  dtoposed  to  make  the  best  of  what  he 
found,  but  seemed  reluctant  to  waste  hto  po^era 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  make  men  materially  different 
from  what  they  were  before;  hence  arose  aa  in^ 
pr  indolent  acquiescence  in  what  he  found  existing/ 
He  had  early  in  life  toboured  to  calch  a  new  poiiit 
of  view  from  which  nature  might  be  contemplated  on 
all  sides ;  or  a  tow  bi  conformity  widi  which  tbe 
manifold  operations  of  nature  might  bd  seen  as  if 
they  were  one.  He  first  made  this  idea  known  in 
his  '  Metamorphosto  of  Plants.'  Hto  botanical  stu- 
dies were  continued  for  many  years  of  his  life.  He 
afterwards  busied  himself  with  the  minute  and  expe- 
.  rtmental  study  of  chromatics.  He  edited  a  journal  of 
adence,  and  wrote  •  more  or  less  on  mineralogy, 
geology,  comparative  anatomy,  optics  and  meteoro- 
logy. A  metaphysical  spirit  runs  through  all  these 
writings,  so  alien  from  the  mode  of  study  pursued  in 
other  countries,  that  we  do  not  r^cpUsa  any  notioe 
of  them  by  any  English  writer,  except  Professor 
Lindley,  in  hto  '  Introduction  to  Botany,'  who  coa- 
fines  bis  remarka  to  Goethe's  botanical  worics.  The 
professor  represents  Goethe  as  having  '  revived  a 
iieariy    forgotten   doctrine,    first    yrpmulgate4  .  I^y 
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But  twr tkitty. ymm tl^t^ ftiil:iipHtm 
iHi^  of  tiM '  MctaiwirphMift,' it  iNEodtioK  Kttl*  «r  AO 
effect  tten  in  GcnnAiiy,  Mow»  inietd*  it  1ia»€(MM 
tob^  ooMidcrad  the  buisofell  wieilkUle  k«9irifdft 
ofTigeCmbleftnwtufel  WkeClviv  In  tlie  levohifibae 
of  ofHnion^  the  bold  polemkel  writing  ^  Godhe 
agelast  the  Newfeonhun  thtorsroC  )ight.«qA  ookmn 
wiUever  be  looked  oponei  more  t^  the  fstmra-* 
gaaeiet  of  a  great  genius  ^muvkcinf  oot  of  his  «w» 
sphere*  tine  wfU  shew,  For  the  present  this  fts  th« 
view  taken  of  the  gitat  poefs  eeienliiic  wijtiagSn 
both  by  Ualians  and  frenchmen.  But  whateree 
dreams  be  may  ba^e  miEKediip  with  his  inrestigsftions^ 
Goethe  was  no  mere  dreamere  to  the  last  houi  of 
hie  Ufe,  he  made  it  his  business  ta  infbrm  himself  of 
the  progress  of  the  sciences  in  foreipi  conBtiies*  Ali 
Mw  books  were  brought  to  him»  eren  to  the  end  of 
his  Hie ;  he  oompoaed  elaborate  poena  ait  the  age  ol 
seventy;  and  when  beyond  sixty  yean  of  age»  entered 
with  nal  intb  the  study  of  Oriental  poetry,  to  apply 
the  spirit  Afwhich,  to  Westen  notiou  and  feeUng, 
heoonHpOsed  hie  <  West*Eastem  Divan.'  in  this  thft 
ioinite  variety  of  his  punuito  and  studies  lay  that 
all-sidedaess.'  (if  we  may  be  panhmad  far  adopting 
inch  ft  woid  flnom  the  Qensan),  lor  which  he  was  so 
eeaaarkahle.  ftom  the  Same  quality  proceeded  that 
unusual  tolceadon  of  novelties  which  he  could  i«- 
Ooncile  to  the  love  of  what  is  established^  He 
wouM  not  permit  a  clever  faiee  to  he  acted  on  the 
stagey  when  he  was  maiiager*  written  in  dcriaioa  of 
Oall*a  duniosoopy.  Instead  of  jotniugin  the  ridicule 
against  animal  magnetism,  he  wouldfiariy  investigste 
its  pretsliSfens;  When  a  book  on  the  clouds  wee 
published  by  Howard,  in  JEngland,  Goethe  instantly 
wrote  an  aocodnt  of  it,  inventiog  appropriate  German 
words  to  dteignate  the  forms  pointed  out.  In  his 
hunger  and  thirst  after  knowlege,  he  was  omnivorous. 
This  was  the  ruling  passion  strong  m  death.  Only 
the  e>veidng  befisre  his  decease  he  received  some  new 
hooka  from  PaHs,  by  which  Ik  was  fl^«atly  exdted^ 
It  Is  said  that  a  volume  by  Sahrandy  Was  gnsped  in 
histhand  when  he  died;  and  his  last  vrords  were  sin- 
guiarty  appropriate  to  his  temper,  end- might  be  re- 
oeived  by  his.  admirers  as*  almoeL  •  pro^ietlc^  He 
ordered  the  widdhnir  shuttefa  to  bb  opened^  < 
ing^*  More  light  1   Morelii^tl' 
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fm  attempting  to  give  the  English  reader  as  universal 
a  taste  as  possible  of  fine  vmteis»  we  are  of  necessity 
eumpeUed  now  and  then  to  make  use  of  translationa; 
trat  we  onlly  do  it  when  the  translations  themsehrea 
iar^  fine ;  and  even  then  there  are  no  persons  who 
^ould  be  more  anxious  than  those  who  are  capable 
lof  making  juch  vevskms,  to  bespieak  the  csndonr  of 
i^tidsm,  and  see  tbst'the  Judgment  respecting  the 
originid  be  qualified  accordingly.  'We  make  tUis 
semaik  .however*  in  the  present  instance,  purely  in 
'defarenoe.lo  whsit  we  colder  might  be  the  fe^ngs 
of  Mr.  Carlyte,  the  transistor  of  the  work  before  us, 
who  with  the  modesty  natural  to  a  mind  of  eztraor- 
.dinary  perceptions,  expresses  his  solicitude  .to  that 
effect  in  the  preface.  For  odrselies,  though  ^Pte  do  not 
,read  German,  we  see  in  this  version  so  much  strength, 
delicacy,  and  diversity  of  masterly  feeling,  of  all  sorts, 
.^that  we  take  for  graated  the  agireement  of  its  excel- 
len^  with  its  reputation ;  and  indeed  we  believe  thstt 
the  person  most  concerned  in  Its  being  good,  was  one 
of  those  who  were  most  pleased  with  it;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  Mr.  Carlyle  was  m  correspondence 
with  his  Hlustnous  original,  and  tiiat  he  wua  held  by 
*  him  in  singular  regard  and  respect-t 

We  have  chosen  the  present  week  for  giving  a 
'  opedAen  of  Goethe,  in  order  that  it  might  accompany 
'  ^le  Biemoir  of  Mm,  taken  from  theOaUerf  vf  Per. 
itxku.  The  reader  will  there  see  what  is  tiioagbt  bf 
^^his  .extraordinary  wnter  in  Germany.  He  will  here 
.lihVf  ^  taste  of  the  man  himself.  Should.he  wish  to 
'iCoasplete  the  acquaintance,  u  far  as^erskms  can  pro- 
'cure.it,  he  must  read  that  of  the  domestic  epic  of 
.'Ifemtann  oiid  DorothM,  by  Mr.  Holcroit,  (though  not 
/woi^by  of  thetiianslator^  natural  powers) ;  the  well- 
Vknown  circu|aling-llbrary  worky'the  Smrmtm  €f  Wtt^ 
'  ler  (a  young  production,  which  Goethe  Is  afterwaids 
.  said  to  have  Uugfaed  at) ;  Walter  Scotf  s  version  of 

:     •  Thrte*  Volt.  evo.  WbltUker. 

t  U  WM  po«tb«.  If  we  remember  rlfli^y,  who  wlfh  a  truly 
'  0«rii«a  affMilofMCMieM  aad  domestic  sympaihy,  msi  to  Mr. 
.  Csnyle  f^  a  Sortralt  oT  kit  Amm  mtf  «t  keMUtiu,  that  he 
.  Bilchi  get  at  well  4caltalnte«^wlth  him  at  a  dittanoe  at  be  pot- 
'  albly  coald.  And  in  Uie  aame  facUng,  the  picture  was  eticraYtd 
.iMT  ttis  Ownmm  ftrnioa  of  the  traiifstort  Lift  of  SekiUer 


the  dramii  e<  Oleeto  vm  Beiiicbingen ;  the  late  cele- 
brated pmei  Ifsiislstloti  of  the  dramaof  Fomit  (Dr# 
hiustus)  by  Mr.  Hayward  |  Mr.  Shelley's  noble,  though 
less  correct  specimen  of  the  same  work,  in  his  POsthu- 
mmm  HmM%  G^tik^i  Jutpbiograpkif  (an  abridge- 
ment howwer,  sbmI  saU  to  be  b«ly  twanslslfd  AtMa 
the  French)  Mr.  Thylor's  Hittfrk  Survey  qf  Oerman 
P00try  (contahdng.a  great  deal  of  information,  trans- 
hKtion%  te.)  Mm.  Auatiii'a  GtonMfsrMcf  <^  Qoetht, 
transited  fhmi  various  aoebunta  of  hind  by  his  fHendS 
(a  virork  of  which  we  should  say  more,— for  ft  seems. 
Tccy  coffious  and  intewsting,— but  we  have  only  Just 
seen  It  for  the  flnt  thne,  whUe  ooneeting  this  artiolo 
for  the  press ;  and  lastly,  and  Mr.  Carlyle's  own  trans- 
tion  of  a  Sequel  to  WUhdm  MeUtet*t  Appreniiceth^, 
called  his  Dropek ;  which  is  to  be  found  in  Sp6eimen$ 
9f  dm  man  JlemiMes,  hi  four  volumes,  vrith  biograp> 
phical  and  critical  notices, — a  collection  that  deserves 
to  be  better  known,  and  that  will  be  so  in  proportion 
as  people  laani  to  relish  a  thinking  style  of  vrnting,  and 
wish  to  know  how  the  Germans  really  ezprsss  them- 
selves. 

From  these  works,  particulady  the  Fata/  and  the 
fFiihshn  AfMstor,  we  luKve,  for  our  own  parts,  acquired; 
tlie  very  highest  ideas  of  Goethe  as  a|>oet,  and  all  but 
the  very  bluest  as  a  philosopher.  He  appcArs  to 
us  to  have  a  subtle  and.sovereigp  imagination,  to  be 
a  master  in  criticism,  in  maaneis,  and  almost  alwaya. 
fn  morals  too, — ^humane,  universal,  reconciling,  pro- 
Yident,  yet  tolerant  of  the  past,  a  noble  casuist,  a 
genuine  asseh«r  of  first  principles,  wise  in  bis  gene- 
ration, and  yet  possessing  the  wisdom  of  the  chiMrcn 
of  light,  superior  td  dl  sordid  conventionalities,' 
superior  to  all  other  things  erroneously  conventional, 
hutone»— andtherewefanveaquarrelwithhim;  though 
with  many  It  will  be  his  greatest  recommendation* 
Certainly,  no  man  daring  to  think  and  speculate  as 
he  has  done,  would  have  been  shewn  so  much  indul- 
gence^ opposed  as  he  was  at  firsts  if  worldly  power 
liad  not  tsken  him  under  its  wing,  and  had  he  not 
shewn  too  conventional  a  taste  for  reoudning  there^ 
and  iislling  in  with  one  of  ita^aost  Isvoured  opinions. 
He  malntsined  that  the  great  point  for  society  to 
etrain  at,  was  not  to  advance  (in  the  p<^ar  sense 
of  that  word)  but  to  be  content  with  then'  existing 
ondithws,  and  to  labour  contentedly  every  man  in  his 
"vocsikion.  Weare  not  going  to  discuss  this  iquestioB 
politically,  stQl  less  in  a  party  manner;  nor  even  to 
discuss  it  at  an.  It  is  a  political  question  certainly^ 
ImsawMih  ns  it  is  a  moral  questiou ;  but  iar  above 
any  of  the  questions  oommoi^  understood  as  politi- 
cal, and  to  be  solved  easily,  vire  thfnk,  with  men  not 
in  prejudiced  circumstances,  by  reference  to  the 
simple  iMt  of  the  existence  of  hope  and  endeavour  in 
the«iatureofmen«  If  seelety  isdetenainedsieverte 
l>e  satisfied,  siffi  it  will  hope  to  be  so ;  tiie  hope 
itself  may  for  aught  we  can.  affirm  to.  the  contrary, 
•  be  a  mere  part  of  the^ork-r^  the  necessary  impulse 
'ofection;  butthereitis*— now  woiking  harder  than 
ever— and  a  thousand  Goethes  could  not  destroy, 
though  they  might  daun^  it.  They  must  destroy 
hope  itself  first,  and  life,  and  death  too^  which  is 
continuaRy  t^newbig  the  ranks  'of  the  hopeftil  and 
the  youi^,  ai\d  above  alV^e  press,  which  will  never 
stop  till  it  has  shaken  the  world  more  even. 

It  was  easy  for  a  mah  in  Goethe^  position  to  re- 
commend people  to  be  content  with  their  own.  But 
to  be  content  with  some  positions,  is  to  be  superior 
to  them;  and  yet  Goethe  after  a)],jii  his  own  persop, 
was  neither  superior  to,  iior  content  wtth  conveatiMl- 
alities  as  he  found  them  made  for  hitn.  He  dia  not 
marrythelady  he  lived  with,  till  circumstances,  as 
be  thought,  compelled  him,  and  late  in  life.  And 
instead  of  bemg  superior  to  his  condition,  as  he  re- 
commended the  poor  and  struggling  to  be,  his  very 
acquiescence  in  sother  .conYentionalities  shewed  how 
little  he  was  ao.  If  thefreat  untrersaltst  proved  his 
superiority  by  condescension,  it  vpsb  at  any  rate  by 
contracting  his  wings  and  his  views  into  the  courtcirde, 
and  feathering  an  agreeable  nest  which  he  never  gaxe 
up.  Unluckilyforthe  reputation  of  his  impartiality  all 
his  woridly  advantages  were  on  the  side  of  his  theory. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  shew  that  it  was  any 
thing  else  but  a  convenient  acquiescence.  He  hfi- 
tarded  nothing  to  proife  it  otherwlBt,  though  in  the 


mstanoe  of  hia  non-marriage,  he  shewed  how  vriUiog; 
he  was  to  depart  from  it  when  the  huasd  waa  not 
too  great.  In  England  he  would  have  married  sooner* 
or  dqiarted  from  his  acquiescences  more. 

Goethe,  on  account  of  this  opinion  of  his,  an4  tha 
position  wUdi  be  occupied,  is  not  poputar  at  pvrseit 
hi  Germany.  The  paitisansdf  advance^  there  da  not 
Uke  hhn,  perhaps  fhwi  a  secret  feeling  that  they 
are  more  theoretfcal  than  active  themselves,  an4 
that  in  this  respect  he  has  reprascnted  hk  netm 
country  too  well.  For  honest  Germany,  perhape 
because  she  is  more  material  than  she  supposes,  and 
has  unwittingly  aoqiiired  a  number  o^  charities  and 
domesticities  from  a  cartsin  sensual  tenAoiiimirywIifeh 
hu  given  her  more  to  ray  for  herself  hi  that  natter, 
tbansheor  her  transcendentalistsvrould  like,  is  un- 
questionably for  more  eonftemplative  than  active  in 
her  politics,  and  witting  eaodgh  to  let  other  natiMia: 
play  the  game  of  advancement,  as  long  aashecan  eat^ 
drink,  and  dream,  vrithout  any  very  violent  inter- 
ruption to  her  self^euaplaoeiicqr*.  Pleasant  and 
harmless  may  she  live,  with  beau  ideals  (and  vaiy 
respectable  ones  they  are,)  in  the  novels  of  Augustur 
lla  Fontaine;  and  may  no  worse  fate  beflU  the  rest  of 
the  vrorld,  if  k  is  to  getm  further.  Muohofit^we 
grant,  1ms  not  got  got  half  so  for.  Her  great  poet, 
who  partook  of  the  same  hwhammKM  to  an  extent 
which  he  would  hav«  thought  unbecoming  hU  dig. 
nity,  even  as  a  partake  of  yood  things^  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag  hi  this  matter  a  Itttle  too  ingenuously ; 
and  for  this,  and  the  court  airs  they  thought  he  gave 
hiwsflf,  his  countrymen  will  not  forgive  him.  It  is 
easy  for  his  wholesale  admirers,  e^wciaHy  for  the  great 
understandings  among  them,  (Mr.  Carlyle,  for  In- 
stance,) to  drew  upon  all  tbt  possibilities  of  an  ab- 
stract pihilosophy,  and  give  a  superfine  unworldly 
teason  for  whatever  he  ^d;  hot  we  must  take  eve* 
great  poets  as  we  find  them.  Shakspeare himself  did 
nut  escape  the  infection  of  a  sort  of  livery  servitude 
aaaong  the  geest,  (for  aclon  wave  but  a  little  abovf 
aiat  condition  in  his  time.)  Wkh  all  his  humanity^ 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  repress  a  certain  tendency  to 
browbeat  the  people  from  behind  the  chairs  of  hia 
Inferiors ;  and  though  Goethe;  living  in  a  more  equal 
age,  seMom  indulges  in  this  soomM  raeod^  (for  It 
seeass  be  is  not  free  from  it,)  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
help  giving  a  little  scorn  for  scorn,  or  at  least  smile 
for  smile,  when  we  see  the  poetical  minbter  of  state; 
with  his  inexperienceof  half  the  ills  of  lifo,  Mahlitii, 
his  money,  his  strength,  beauty,  and  prosperity,  and 
a>  star  on  each  breaat  of  his  coat,  informing  us,  with 
a  sort  of  patriarchal  dandyism,  or  as  Booqwrte  need 
to  harangue  fh>m  his  throne,  that  he  is  contented 
with  the  condition  ol^  his  subjects  and  his  own, — 
,Fhmce  A  moi— tend  that  we  have  noUbing  to.do  but 
to  be  good  people  and  cobblers,  and  content  ounelvee 
with  a  thbusandth  part  of  what  tt  would  distress  him 
to  miss. 

So  much  for  Hn  contier  which  it  was  hia  kn  to 
he,  and  for  the  dreumstanoes  wfaMiidore  or  less  ini- 
Aoence  every  body,  "What  was  infirm,  however.  In. 
Goethe,  was  infirm  in  others;, what  was  strong  in 
idm,  wns  most  rare,  and  vrill  rfduce  the  influence  of 
the  infirmity  to  next  or  nothing  with  posterity,  with 
whom  he  vrill  be  immortal  as  a  great  poet  and  a  kind 
num,  eossrtantly  refuting  his  own  theories,  and  help- 
ing the  world  Harward  by  the  Inevitable  inspiriting  tif 
genius.  He  and  Ids  disciples,  after  all;  talk  of  ad- 
vancement of  some  sort,  of  meliorating  this  or  that 
paint  of  life,  of  doing  away  this  or  that  evil 
Where  vnll  they  stop?  "Where  Msy  desire  to  stop  r 
'  Yes ;  but  where  Is  the  limit  expressed,  or  how  are 
they  to  dictate  it,  so  long  as  the  same  uneasiness 
.  which  impels  them  to  the  change,  exists  in  other 
men!  and  fh)m  greater  nedessities  ? 

We  have  not  ieft  oundves  time  to  point  out  the 
beaitficaofthefollowhigpassagea.  They  must  speak 
for  themselves.  AH  Goethe^  writings,  as  far  as  we 
can  gather,  abound  vrith  sudi, — runover,  in  super- 
abundant measure,  with  the  happy  author  of  genhd 
thought  and  feeling.  And  the  expression,  as  was 
natural,  is  equal  to  vriiset  it  contains.  If  the  style  of 
the  original  is  so  much  superior  to  the  version  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  says  it  is,  1\  must  indeed  surpass  sH  esta- 
bliahed  modeli  <^  excellence.    We  ca|i  only  say^  that 
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mu  rfMon,  our  imagiaitkwi,  our  tetn,  bsve  btctt 
^ulte'COttiait  «iHth  wiMt  he  lins  given  mm, 

i^oMTf. *-When  4eaire  and  hope  had  tot  attracted 
WUbelm  to  Mariana,  he  abeady  felt  ae  if  iaspire4 
with  new  life;  felt  aa  if  he  were  beginning  to  be 
anotlier  man ;  he  was  now  united  to  her ;  the  con- 
tentment of  hia  wishes  had  become  a  delidoua  habi* 
tude.  Hia  heart  strove  to  aiMe  the  otgect  of  his 
paasion ;  hit  aiyrit  to  exalt  with  it  the  young  creature 
whom  he  loved.  In  the  shortest  absence,  thoughts  of 
her  arose  within  him.'  If  she  had  once  been  necea* 
sary  to  him,  she  had  iiofw  grown  indispensible,  no^ 
that  he  was  bound  to  her  by  aU  the  ties  of  nature^ 
His  pure  soul  felt  that  she  was  the  half,  more  than 
the  half  of  hinuelf.  He  was  grateful,  and  devoted 
without  limit. 

Mariana,  too,  succeeded  in  deceiving  herself  for  a 
aeasoa  ;*  ahe  shared  with  him  the  feeling  of  his 
liveliest  blessedness.'  Alas  1  if  the  cold  hand  of  self* 
reproach  had  not  often  come  across  her  heart,  she 
was  not  secure  fh>m  it,  even  in  Wilhelm's  bosom, 
«vtBnMiteMhfiwteeaafMiloip«,  Attdtwhenahewi* 
again  left  alone,  again  left  to  aink  from  the  clouds, 
to  wlHeh.piii^toii  had  ekalted  her,  hito the  consdova* 
ness  of  her  real  condition,  then  she  waa  indeed  to  be 
pitied.  So  long  as  she  had  lived  apoong  degrading 
perplexitieB,  disguising  faom  herself  her  real  situation, 
«r  tatiier  never  thinking  of  it,  fitroltty  had  helped  her 
jthrough ;  the  incidents  ahe  waa  exposed  to  had  come 
upon  her  each  by  itself;  satis&ction  and  vexation  had 
canoaHf*  vne  another ;  hnmillatiofi  had  been  <k>m- 
pensated  by  vanity;  want  by Tivqiient  though  momen- 
tary superfluity;  she  could  plead  necessity  and  cus- 
tom as  a  wwoT'sn  excuse ;  and  hitherto  all  painful 
emotions  from  hour  to  hour,  and  from  day  to  day^ 
had  by  these  means  been  shaken  off.  But  now,  iat 
aome  instants,  the  poor  girl  had  felt  hei^self  transr 
ported  to  a  better  world ;  aloft  as  it  were,  hi  the 
midst  of  light  and  joy,  she  had  looked  down  upon  the 
•Infect  desert  of  her  life,  had  felt  what  a  miserable 
craahfff  iff  the  woman,  who  tntpiring  desire,  does  not 
edso  inspire  reverence  and  love;  ahe  regretted  and 
repented,  hut  found  herself  9utwardjy  or  iiiwardl> 
•o  better  tor  regret,  ihe  had'  nothing  which  she 
could  accomplish  or  resolve  upon.  .  Looking  into 
herself  and  searching,  all  was  waste  and  void  within 
her  aoul;  her  heart  had  no  place  of  strength  or 
refuge.  But  the  more  sorrowful  her  state  was,  the 
more  vehemently  did  her  feelings  cling  to  the  man 
virhom  she  loved ;  her  passion  for  him  even  waxed 
•trmigtfr  daily,  as  the  dagger  of  losing  him  came  dally 
nearer. 

Wilhelm,  on  the  other  hand,  soared  serenely  happy 
in  higher  regions ;  to  him  also  a  new  world  had  been 
disclosed,  but  a  world  rich  in  the  n)ost  glorious  pros- 
pects.  Scarcely  had  the  firat  excess  of  joy  aubsided, 
when  all  that  had  long  been  gliding  dUniy  through 
hia  soul,  stood  up  in  bright  distinctness  before  it.  She' 
is  thine  1  She  has  given  herself  away  to  thee  I  She, 
the  loved,  the  wished-for,  the  adored,  ha»  giren  her- 
self away  to  thee  m  truth  and  faith ;  she  shall  not 
find  thee  ungrateful  for  the  gift.  Standing  or  walking, 
H'ith  a  copimtsneu  of  splendid  words^  he  Mttered  to  hm* 
se^  the  Iqftiest  emotions,' 


Happy  season  of  youth  !  Happy  times  of  the  first 
^vish  of  love !  A  man  Is  then  Hkea  child  that  can  for 
hours  delight  itself  with  an  echo,  can  support  alone 
the  changea  of  conversation,  and  be  well  contented 
with  its  entertainment,  if  the  unseen  interlocutor  will 
but  repeat  the  concluding  syllables  of  the  words  ad- 
dressed to  it.  

So  was  it  wflh  'WUhelm  In  tte  earHer,  and  sWI 
more  in  the  later  period  of  hia  passion  /or.  Mariana ; 
he  transferred  the*  whole  weaUh  of  his  own  emotions 
to  her,  and  lof  ked  upon  himself  as  a  beggar  that  lived 
upon  her  ahns ;  and,  aa  a  landscape  is  more  delight- 
All,  nay,  is  delightAil  only,  when  it  is  enlightened  tqr 
the  sun,  so  likeu-Ise  in  hia  eyes  were  ^l  things  beau- 
tiful and  glorified  which  li^  asottnd  her  .or  related  to 
«ier. 

Often  would  he  stand  in  the  theatre  behind  thie 
seenes,  to  which  he  had  obtained  the  freedom  o$m^ 
cesa-  ffOHi  the  niawager.  In  «kii  .cases,  it  ia-tmey  the 
perspective  magic  was  aaaiy;  hutth&iar.jnigbtier 
•orceryofkrvethM.flrstbei^laaett  .fior  hours  he 
.«Quld  stead  by  the  tsooty.  Ifght-frame,  inhahng  the 
vapour  of  tallow  laiLfM,  looking  at  hia  mistress;  a^ 
'When  she  retnmed,  and  cast  a  kindly  glinee  upon 
him,  he  could  feel  himself  lost  in  ecstacy,  ana  though 
dose  upon  laths  and  baie  apar^  he  aeemed  trans- 
ported into  Paradise.  The  stuff  bunches  of  wool  de- 
nominated Uuttbs,  the  waterfallar  of'  dn,  the  paper 
roses,  and  the  one-sided  huts  of  straw,  awoke  ib  him 
lair  poetic  visions  of  an  old  pastoral  world.  Nay^  the 
very  dancing^  girls,  ugly  as  they  were  when  seen  at 
hand,  did  not  alwi^s  inspire  him  with  disgust;  thQr 
trod  the  same  floor  with  Mariana.  So  true  is  it,  that 
love  which  alone  can  give  their  full  chaxm  to  rost- 
bowers,  myrtle-groves,  jind  moonshine,  can  also  com- 

•  She  bad  been  Mworthily  tniliitd,  tml  wm  not  tfetW 
what  he  took  htttor  in  potat  of  Ufa;  thowgh  more  than  wor- 
thy -of  him  by  ottnre  and  atplratlon.  Her  nory  b  one  of  tht 
Bioi»  bcsatifully  toncfaing  we  «?er  read.— £tf.  L  J 


jmudcate,  even  to  shatiiga  of  wood  and  piper  dip^- 
pinga,  the  aspect  of  aniBsatednadaie.  It  is  m  tttong 
a  spioe^  that  tasteless,  or  etsn  aanacous  so«ps»  are  by 
it  rendered  palatable. 

Two  iM8ra^«ifv.*--W!lhclm'a  futiier  and  Werner's 
were  men  of  very  di^erebt  dnodes  of  thhddng»  btt 
whose  opinions  so  for  coincided  that  they  both  re- 
garded commerce  as  the  finest  calling,  and  both  were 
peculiarly  attentive  to  every  advantage  which  any 
kind  of  speculation  might  produce  to  them.  Cld 
Meister,  when  his  father  died,  had  turned  Into  money 
a  valuable  collection  of  pictures^  drawhigs,  copper- 
olates,  and  antiquities ;  he  had  entirely  rebuilt  and 
nimished  his  house  in  the  newest  style,  and  turned 
his  other  property  to  profit  in  all  pk>ssfhle  wsya.  A 
considerable  ppition  of  it  he  had  cafcarhed  m  trader 
under  the  direction  of  the  elder  Werner,  a  man  note4 
as  an  active  merchant,  whose  speculations  were  com- 
monly favotired  by  fortnne.  But  nothfaig  was  SO 
much  destred  by  Meister,  as  to  confer  npott  Ins  son 
those  qualitiea  of  which  himsdf  was  destitntft  anA 
to  leave  his  children  advantages  which  he  reckoned 
it  of  the  highest  importance  to  possess.  Withal^  he 
felt  a  pecuUar  inclination  for  magniflcence,  for  V(^hst- 
ever  catdies  the  eyt,  and  possesses  <t  tho^sama  tiMC 
ceai  worth  and  durability.  In  his  house^  hewould 
have  all  things  solid  and  massive ;  his  stores  must  be 
copious  and  rich,  all  his  pUte  must  be  heavy,  the 
furniture  of  his  table  must  T>e  costly.  On  the  otfier 
hand,  his  guests  vmre  seldoaa  hivftsd ;  for  every  dm- 
ner  waa  a  festival*  which,  boM^  for  its  expense  «id 
Inconvenience,  could  not  often  be  repeated*  The 
ecooonqr  of  his  aoul  went  on  at  a  settled  vmform 
rate,  and  everything  that  moved  or  had  a  pUce  in  it 
waijuftt  what  yiel^  no  one  any  xetl  piunyment. 

The  elder  Werner,  in  his  dark  and  hampered  house 
led  quite  another  sort  of  life.  The  business  of  the 
day  in  his  narrow  counthig^lroom,  at  his  ancient  desk, 
once  done,  Werner  liked  to  eat  wdl,.  and  if  |)ossihle^ 
to  drink  better.  '  Nor  could  he  Ihliy  enjoy  good 
tnings  in  solitude ;  with  his  family,  he  must  always 
see  at  his  table  his  friends,  and  any  stranger  that  had 
the  alightest  connexion  with  his  house.  His  chairs 
were  of  unknown  age  and  antic  fashion,  but  he  daily 
invited  some  to  sit  on  them*  IXie  dsinty  til^uids 
arrested  the  attention  of  his  guests,  and  none  re- 
nocked  that  they  vrtre  seized  up  in  common  ware. 
His  cellar  held  no  great  stock  of  wine,  but  the 
emptied  niches- were  nsuaUy  filled  npwith  more  of 
a  auperior  aort^ 

The  Poet, — *  v>  uat  is  it  that  keeps  men  in  continual 
discontent  and  agtationf  It  is,  that  they  caimot 
make  realities  correspond  with  their  conceptions, 
that  enjoyment  steals  away  from  among  their  hands, 
that  the  wished-fbr  comes  too  Ute,  and  nothing 
reached  and  acquired  produces  on  the  heart  the 
effect,  which  their,  longing  foe  it  at  a  distance  led 
them  to  anticipate:  Now,  fate  has  exalted  the  poet 
above  all  ikis,  mif  ke  were  a  god.  He  views  Hie 
conflicting  tumult  of  the  passions;  sees  famlltes  and 
kingdoms  raging  in  aimless  commotion ;  sees  those 
Inexplicable  enigmas  of  misunderstanding,  vtlfich 
frequently  a  single  monosyllable  ^vould  suflice  to  ex- 
plain, occasionmg  convulsions  unutterably  baneful. 
.  He  has  A  teUow  fe^ng  o<  the  moutitfiit  and  the  joy- 
ful in  all  human  beings.  When  the  man  of  the 
world  is  devotlhg^his  days  to  wasthig  mtlancholy,  fbr 
smne  4m^  disappointment,  or  hi  the  ebntlltion  of 
joy,  is  gomg  out  to  meet  his  happy  destiny,  the 
lightly-moved  and  all-conceiving  spirit  of  the  poet 
steps  forth,  like  the  sun  from  night  to  day,  and 
with  soft  transition  tunes  his  harp  to  joy  or  woe. 
From  his  heart  ita  native  soil^  springs  np  the  lovely 
flower  of  "wisdom  r  and.  If  otheiM,  ^Ue  waking  dream, 
and  are  painted  with  fantastic  delusions  from  their 
every  sense,  he  passes  the  dream  of  Hfe  like  one 
awake,  and  the  strangest  of  incidents  is  to  him  a 
part  bofh  of  the  past  and  the  Aiture.  And  thus  the 
poet  iaatoncea  toaoher,  a  prophet,  a  friend  both  of 
gods  and  men.  How!  thou  wonMst  hare^htm  to 
descend  from  his  height  to  some  paltry  occupation? 
Be'Who  is  fashioned  lil^  the  bird  to  hover  round  the 
world,  to  nestie  on  the  Idfty  summits^  to  feed  op 
buds  and  fruits,  exchanging  gaily  one  bough  for 
anotnerj  he  ought  also  to  work  at  the  plough  like  an 
ox ;  like  a  dog  to  train  himself  up  to  the  hamesa  and 
drani^:  tfipefhapa,  tiedup  in  sf  chaki,  to  gUMrda 
fiom-yaid  by  hia  barking." 

Werner,  it  may  be  well  supposed,  had  listened  wit|i 
the  greatest  surorise.  *  All  tnie,"  he  rejoined,  •  ifnsen 
were  but  made  iBce  birds,  and  though  they  neither 
spun  nor.waaved,  could  yet  spend  peaceful  days  in 
perpetual  enjoyment.  Ifat  theopproMfliofwintdr 
they  could  as  easily  betake  themselves  to  distant 
regions,  could  retire  before  scarcity,  and  fortify  them- 
selves against  frost. 

■  'Poets  have  lived  so,'  exehdmed  Wilhelm,  'in 
times  when  ■  true  nobleness  was  better  reverenced ; 
and  so  shmdd  thegFCvo-  live,  finffideotly  provhled 
for  within,  they  had  need  of  Uttie  from  withoot ;  the 
gift  of  communicating  lofty  emotions  and  glorious 
images  to  men,  in  melodies  and  words  that  charmed 
the  ear,  and  ftsed  themselves  inseparably  on  whatever 
oqjects  they  referred  to,  of  old  enraptured  tht  wortd, 
and  served,  the  gifted  as  a  rich  inheritance.  At  the 
courto  of  Jungs,  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  beneath 
the  windows  of  the  fidr,  the  sound  of  them  wmb 


hMKd;  white  the  ear  and  the  sonl  were  shot  from  all 
heside;  and  men  feH,  ns  we  ^  when^  delight  conisa 
D««r  us^  and  we  atop^  vrith  rapture,  if,  amonjg  th# 
din^es  nae  are  eroasing,  the  voice  of  the  nightingale 
a«att%  out  tottohingandationg.  They  found  a  home 
in  every  habitation  of  the  world,  and  the  lowliness  o£ 
their  cOndttioB  but  plaited  them  the  more.  Th^ 
hero  listened  to  their  songs ;  and  the  conqueror  of 
the  earth  did  reverence  to  a  poet ;  for  he  felt  that,, 
without  poMi^  hts^OMi laM andmut aoistemcoyroixld 
pass  away  like  awhu'lwind,and  be  forgotten  for  ever. 
The  lover  vrished  that  he  could  feel  his  longings  and' 
his  joys  so  variedly  and  so  harmoniously  as  the  poet* a 
inqpirad  Iqiahad  akill  to  shew  them  fprth ;  and  e^Kn 
the  rich  man  could  not  of  himself  (^scem  such 
oostliness  in  his  idol  grandeurs,  as  when  they  were 
presented  to  htm  shining  in  the  splendour  of  the; 
poef  s  spirit,  sensible  to  all  worth,  and  exalting  alL' 

Pecuniary  WigiOioM,  '  It  is  singuUr/  said  the 
baron,  'to  see  what  a  world  of  hesitation  people 
feel  about  accepting  money  from  their  patrons  jmd* 
friends,  tl^wgh  ready  to  receive  any  other  gi/t  witk 
joy  and  thankfiiiness.  Human  nature  ^nanifesta 
sonie  other  auch  peculiarities,  by  which  msny 
scruples  of  a  sinilar  kind  aie  produced  and  careftdly, 
eharislted.'  .    ■ 

.'  is  it  not  the  same  witball  points  of  honour^'  said 
9ur  friend. 

'  If  is  M>,'  replied  the  baron, '  and  with  sevenl 
Other  pr^ittdioesi.  We  must  not  root  them  out^ 
lest,,  in  doing  so,  we  tear  up  noble  plants  along  with, 
them.  Yet  I  am  always  glad  when  I  meet  with  men, 
thsit  feel  auperior  to  auch  okyeqtion,  when  ^a  c^ae 
'  requires  it  ;*  and  I  think  with  pleasure  on  the  story 
jOf.that  i«*g»ffi<^i|p  poet*  which  i  dsre  say  ypu  Jiasot 
heard  of.  He  had  written  several  plays  for  the  coiirf 
theatre,  which  were  honoured  by  the  warmest  appro- 
bation of  the  monarch.'  'I  must  give  him  a  dis- 
tinguished rfoompence,'  said  the  generous  prince; 
'  isk  him  wheth'er  he  would  choose  to  have  some 
jewel  given  him  ;  or  if  he  would  disdain  to  accept  a 
sum  of  money.*  In  his  humourous  way,  the  poet 
ansvrered  the  enquiring  courtier:  '1  am  thankful, 
with  all  my  heart,  for  these  gracious  intentions ;  and 
u  the  eibpeaorU  ^f -^aklir  fwp18|  ^m  us,  I 
see  not  wherefore  I  should  leel  ashamed  of  taking 
stfme  from  him</ 

Self-love  exaggerates  our  fhults  as  well  as  our  vir- 
tues. (That  is  to  say,  partiy  that  you  may  contradict 
thcaa,  partly  that  yon  mi^  admire  the  oandour,  and 
chiefly  because  the  talk  Is  of  the  person's  sHf,  ahd^ 
vanity  thinks  its  own  vices  as  good  as  other  pecp[Je's 
virtues.) 

Tim  ono  m^  kopdess.    Your  blockhead  is  the  o«ly; 
person  that  can  never  be  improved,  whether  itbe  self- 
conceit,  stupidity,  or  hypochondria,  that  rendera  him 
unpliant  andungnklable. 

'  A  good  DdUy  Memorandum.  Men  are  so  inclined 
to  content  themselves  with  what  is  commonest ;  the 
spirit  and  the  senses  so  easily  grow  dead  to  the  im- , 
pression  of  the  beautiful  and  the  perfect ;  that  every 
one  should  study  to  nouri^  in  his  mind  the  faculty 
of  feeling  these  things  by  every  method  in  his  power. 
For  no  man  can  bear, to  be  entirely  deprived  of  such 
enjoyment*,,  itteinfly  becanse  they  aite  nii  used  to 
taste  of  what  is  excellent,  that  the  generality  of  peo- 
ple take  delight  in  sill^  and  insipid  things,  provided 
they  be  new.  J^fkis  reason,  tmo  oH^  emfday  at 
least  to  hear  a  little  song,  read  a  good  ppatK  see^/he' 
picture,  andifii  loere pos9ibh,.io  tpeak a  fiso.  rmwrn  ; 
able  words. 

iMve  of  Power. — ^Every  man  desires  to  gather  all 
things  round  him,  to  make  and  manage  them  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure ;  the  money,  which  himself  doea 
not  expend,  he  seldom  reckons  well  expend^. 

Generosity  not  always  generous. — ^My  brother-ln- 
lftw»  you  see,  is  giving  up  his  fortune,  in  solar  as  this 
is  in  his  power,  to  the  eommunity  of  Herhihuth ;  he 
reckons  that  by  doing  so,  he  is  advancing  the  salva- 
tion of  his  soul.  'Had  he  sacrificed  a  ^endef^port;|<in 
of  bis  revenue,  he  mlg^t  have  rendered  lisany  people 
happy,  tttight  have  made  lor  them  and  for  himself  a 
heafvcn  upon  earth.  Our  saorifioes  are  bm  «aid|f  of 
an  active  kind :  we,  as  It  were,  abandon  ttfhatwe'g^ 
,ttway.  It  is  not  from  resolution  but.dcg>air^  MoTij^ 
renmnee  our  property,  r 

The  dread  if  dreads.-^Tht  henl  ef  peoplerdnnd 
sound  understanding  more  than  Mnythingi  fhe^  ^Cf^t 
to  dread  stupidity,  if  they  had  any  notion  what  was 
rHaMrdtfeadM. 

A  hint  to  violent  and  selftsa  1eachefs.—l.y^9.  t*. 
turned:  my  modier  hadlbeen  harsh  enough. to  caat 
the  poor  girt  ofiF,  a^  having  altogether'  spoiled  her. 
Lydia  hi^t  learned  with  bet  mii/tres^  to  consider  jMxi- 
tionsas  her  occuoation  •  she  waa  wont  to.ovrt^  |)erself 
in  nothing.  ? 

A  ihirror  forikotensorUnf. — NO  man  should  oast « 
stone  at  his  brother',  when  one  composes  lonig 
speoclwa  with. a- view  to  sbame. his  neighbours.  Ale 
should  Spook  them  io  a  looking  gisos. 

Do  what  you  latnent  is  not  done^'—l  have  often  heard 
people  who  themselves  kept  silence  in  regard  to 
woiiisoft  merit,  oompiaining  and  lamenting  thatai^ 
lence  was  kept; 

•  He  meant,  ennobln  it,  amI  render!  it  fining,  not  a  lic(t 
sccepttnbe  of  obligations  that  ^aa  b«  tCMon^bly  SToi^^  if' 
f  •  om  any  body .— £.  L.  J, 
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n9  tiM/W  anil  lito  6Mti<0(<.--E«ti7  gift  it  Tiaiiiaileb 
and  <m^  to  be  unfolded.  When  one  encourages  the 
beeuttful  alone,  and  another  enoouragea  the  useful 
alone,  it  takes  them  both  to  form  a  man.  Ths  U9^ 
(meouraget  it$elf;  for  th«  midtihide  prodmee  it,  and  no 
0ne  eon  ditpeiwi  wiih  U ;  th0  beaut^  nmtt  bt  meou- 
ragtd ;  /brfmo  cm  mC  it  forth,  and  manif  need  it. 

Km.  WAiiSH  jam  bum.  bbnm. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Umdon  Journal 

Sin, 

I  beg  lieave  to  refer  you  to  an  article  hi  No.  (>,  May 
7th  of  your  London  Journal,  in  vhich  supposed  facts 
so  startling  are  detailed,  that  in  justice  to  the  memory 
of  my  late  fisither,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  address- 
Ing  you,  hoping  that  firom  your  well  known  liberality 
as  an  editor,  you  win  rectify  what  has  appeared  in 
your  interesting  little  Journal. 

The  first  paragraph  is  substantia  correct;  vii: 
that  Mr.  W^h  left  all  his  property  to  his  niece  Mrs. 
Benn,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  nephew,  my  deceased 
parent ;  who  was  the  brother,  ahd  not  the  cousfai  of 
Aie  lady  in  question,  as  related  in  your  article ;  but 
the  win  was  so  tied  down,  that  Mrs.  Benn  could  not 
act  in  the  manner  described  in  your  Journal.  Besidies, 
an  impediment  lay  in  the  way.  Her  husband,  Mr. 
^etm,  afterwards  Sir  J.  B.  Walsh,  was  alhre  at  the 
time  aUuded  to,  and  consequently  must  have,  or  been 
supposed  to  hsTC,  a  Tolce,  h'  not  a  Casting  Tote  in  the 
affldr. 

I  do  not  esaetly  understand  what  is  meant  by  a 


"UttleTiUa;"  but  the magnMoenC estate  called  War- 
«eld  Paik,  hi  Berkshire,  devised  by  Mr.  Wabh»  is  stUl 
the  seat  of  the  present  Sir  John  B.  Walsh,  son  of  the 
one  above  aUuded  to. 

This  obntradtctibn  to  your  "  shortest  sad  sweetest 
of  aU  stories^*' win  much  oblige,  Shr, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Sunderland  C,  Fowkb. 
Ferry  Side  in  Carmarthen, 
Juiyaoth,  1834 

%*  The  pohits  of  the  story  in  questloh  were,  that 
Mrs.  Benn  had  had  an  estate  of  four  thousand  a  year 
left  her,  to  the  pr^udioe  of  her  "cousin"  tiie  male 
heir,  and  that  she  gave  it  all  up  to  hhn,  reserving  only 
toherselfaUttlevillainBerkshire.  The  little  Berkshire 
villa,  it  seems,  turns  out  to  be  a  large  mansion,  and 
what  is  worse,  Mrs*  Benn  did  not  give  up  the  estate^ 
Our  feelings  of  disappointment,  however,  are  relieved 
by  flmnng  that  she  could  not.  We  are  sorry  to  have 
been  the  medium  of  any  misrepresentation.  The  story 
waa  taken  from  a  work,  generaUy  held  to  be  veradoua 
as  well  as  curious.— The  Loangerf  Cemmon'Plaee 
Bcwft.— Ed.  L.  J. 

TO  OORmBSPONDBHTS. 

Our  friend  T.  R.'s  communication  is  laughable ; 
but  in  this  our  urbane  paper,  we  pr6pose  to  correct 
erroii  tolely  by  the  gradual  substitution  of  better 


kaowkdge.,  He  will  see  that  we  are  trying  to  meet 
his  wishes  in  the  other  refpect.  The  paper  is  left 
for  him  at  the  publisher's. 

JuviNis  is  a  worthy  reader  of  poetry,  and  shews 
occasional  evidences  of  looking  at  nature  with  his 
own  eyes.  His  only  "ihult,"  (to  answer  his  ques* 
tion)  is,  that  he  does  not  in  general  do  so ;  or  if  he 
does,  is  too  content  to  repeat  what  has  been  said 
before  him. 

We  shall  give  a  passage  out  of  the  lines  on  "  Hope" 
next  week,  among  other  pickings,  to  which  we  are 
compeUed  to  confine  ounelves,  from  our  numerous 
poetical  correspondents. 

The  autiior  of  Hints  to  Veung  Students,  has  our 
best  thanks  and  respect,  though  we  do  not  Insert  his 
paper.  Artides  that  redound  to  the  writer's  credit, 
may  yet  not  always  be  suitable  to  a  Journal  that  has 
so  many  calls  upon  its  attention. 

Br.  B.'s  letter  gratified  us  much. 

We  wHl  make  the  enquires  requested  by  0.  F.  and 
inform  him  of  the  result. 


JBrrataln  M«JMMm#/Vwm  Dr.  Meeetie^  Sameg  Metf  mpom 

Smmrmimg, 

Page  74.  Cotaam  3.    Ammii  the  lulkt  rwd  toot  toot  vkt 
ImI  tool. 
Um  le,  rjrom  ilM  bottom        kodfo  Hf  tdgt, 
Fsgt  T5.  Colnnui  1.    line  14  from  th«  end  ktr  vicv  their. 


Sfro 
Face  as.  In  aamlnc  tk«  Title  of  the  hoak—PkifotoImm  vico 

PkUooopkf. 
Fag*  99>  Colemn  1.    The  last  word  of  the  Latin  ^notation 
ahonid  ol  coene  be  wmbrmm, 
tin*  K.  from  the  end,  ^rooolomtmg^Aeot 
Line  IS.  from  do.  oeotrol  viec  gtmorol. 


NEW  AND  INTERESTING  WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED  BT 
WILLIAM   KIDD  14,  CHANDOS  STREET,  WEST  STRAND. 


A  PICTURESQUE  POCKET  COMPANION  IN  A  TOUR  ROUND  THE  SOUTHERN  COAST  OF  ENGLAND* 

By.W.Kmo.   With  430  Eufravlnss 


bj  Bonaer.    In  two  baadaome  Voliimes,  wMi  gilt  adgea^  price  80a. 
LITERART  CRITICISMS. 

**  Theae  baamtim  mInlatmRe  yolomea  daim  our  nnqonllfied  pralie.  llwlr  deacriptlona  and  IndlcntSona  are  all  that  we  need  from  aodi  n  medium  of  hiftwrnatf on ;  and  their  Innumarnl^ia  wood« 
oeto,  80  Ihr  aa  we  cnn  dlacofcr,  are  iiuite  aa  efficient  Ulnttintlona  of  what  they  aredrawn  from'  aa  the  meet  elaborate  and  eoatly  engravlngB.'*— Conrt  Jomrmmt, 

**  Foot  hundred  and  twenty  soch  Tlewa  aa  Men  are  In  themaelvaa  a  treaaore,  and  delightAil  (br  home  recoUectlona.**— JMea^tnm. 

** Theae  elegant  little  ▼olunet  comprlae  the  reaalta  of  a  tour  round  the  wboleof  the  Southern  Coaat  of  Englnnd.  Of  thdr  kind  we  know  of  nothing  to  compare  with  tbem ;  and  if  the  laxM 
■MB  (not  Icaa  we  are  aaanred,  than  aiz  thouaand  pounda)  which  haa  been  expended  on  them,  do  not  command  n  oorreaponding  degree  of  public  patronage  to  the  aplrited  teertlona  of  the 
pi,bprietor,tbep«Uticdcner?eBtobeHaewnguidefortheflitnre.'*r-iil<M. 

n. 
A    TREATISE    ON    THE    DISEASES    OF   THE   HEART    ANt)    GREAT   VESSELS; 

with  a  new  view  of  the  Fhyaiology  of  the  Heart'a  Action.    By  J.  Hope,  M.  D.  7.  R.  S.   In  nthkk  and  doeelyprlntBdVol.  with  Seven  DIagrama,  price  21b.  doth. 
**Tho  daima  which  thia  truly  Talnable  work  haa  upon  the  profeiaion  are  irnaiatlble,     Aa  a  work  of  reference  end  nnthori^  It  oraat  hnTe*  pince  In  every  medical  llbrary.**<->JfMfe«l  omd 

anrftooi  joumMt. 

S«  For  copiona  noticca  of  the  worik  aee  the  Edimimrgh  Modleat  Jowmat,  MedSeal  mmd  Pkftieai  Jem  nef,  J»kmtom*$  Mpdieo,  »fc  »c.  »cw 
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DODDRIDGE'S  (REV.  PHILIP)  DEVOTIONAL  LETTERS,  SACRAMENTAL  MEDITATIONS,  LECTURES 

On  PREACHING,  Ac.  Ac    In  a  thick  and  doaely  printed  8vo.VotQme  (Now  lint  PnbUahed). 


•lcnlar2deBerTe  thegreatcat« 


n  our  own  clergy,  and  hia  criticiama  will  be  read  with  general  Intercat.' 


iedded  advantagca  and  in 


ir»«**>f  M— ■»»»  •t^  5«»ii— a»»  «ivu»«ia«*«M*.fu  aawu*  viu  vwu  vivifij.  •uu  turn  »aiwvi»m»  wui  uv  w^mnA  «nui  (cucnu  lutemh.  ^«*r«*M«>  ^"^yw 

**  Thcee,  the  baat  productiona  of  the  amiable  and  immorui  Doddridge,  have  never  before  appeared  under  auch  dedded  advantagca  a 
¥  Iht  Chadi  an  tonf  na  tiie  world  atanda."— fMwifeUea/  Magaoine, 

IV. 

SUMMER      RAM&LES. 


an^  n  cheap  and  dcgant  form.   They  wfil  be  deaa 


This  day  it  pabl^thed.  Part  I.,  containing  alx  nnmbert,  price 
I*.,  of 


R 


N; 


CAMELED 
A  Magadnc  of  French  Utemtare,  ice 
Compiled  In  Paris  by  A.  P.  Barbicnx,  and  Stereotyped  at  the 

PrIntlnc-Ofllcc  of  Itfdnttear  DMot. 
'  Ihe  objaee  of  Le  Camel^on  will  be  to  InHlete  the  InhnMtant 
of  Bogland  Into  the  tiMte,  the  forms,  and  the  langaage  of  the 
higher  elaftrt  of  society  In  Prance ;  to  make  kim  fimillar  with 
thdr  purest  idioms  and  modes  ufexpre«sion ;  to  advance  him 
towards  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  French  people  by  the 
enrMy  with  which  It  will  be  itored  ;  In  short,  to  forward  his 
,  atndlea  by  the  roost  pleasinc  and  eflScaclotts  means,  and  to 
Mflat  his  progress  by  examples  which  will  enable  him  to 
'  nnlvefn  a  eomparatltely  short  time  mi  ay  perfeet  a  knowledge 
of  the  Flench  lancnage  as  he  haa  of  hia  own,  and  to  apeak  It 
v|th  tncncy  and  elegance. 
Le  CwAion  will  c^ndft  of  cTcrythlng  which  can  Instmct 


Sdedtlttc,  literary,  and  entertaining  pab- 
.  Ikation'f  will  fkmlsh  na  wHk  snhjecta.  We  ahaU  be  careini  to 
.  pndfy  them;  th^t  the  Journal  may  breathe  the  utmost  iMrit^ 
of  taste  and  morality.  Nothing  shall  be  wanting  to  render  It 
worthy  of  the  approbation  of  the  public,  and  we  trust  that,  in 
this  respect,  It  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired ;  for  it  will  be 
complted  wi|^  that  seal  and  care  whlc|i  ^an  only  be  Iniplred 
by  an  ^rdent  deaire  for  the  benel|t  of  youth,  and  the  hope  of 
contribatlng  to  thflr  instruction  and  amaseipcnt.  We  shall 
thnsbe  enabled  to  obviate  many  dMknltlest  and  not  only  lo 
lessen  the  fatigue  of  both  professors  and  puplU,  bat  to  dU 
9ilnish  the  m^infe  (at  all  tinges  considerable)  to  those  parentt 
who,  either  from  Inclination  or  necessity,  endertake  the  eda. 
eadon  of  th^lr  own  children.  Le  Camel^on  Is  therefom  ad- 
dreased  to  both  seses,  to  ^^^  agaa,  nod  t*  crery  claw  ( Its 
cheapness  plarinc  It  within  the  reaeli  of  all. 

"  we  are  delighted  to  see  any  French  periodical  divested 
of  politics.  Oar  young  frienda  will  And  Le  Cmneieon  plcaaant 
reading,  and  well  adaptaU  fdr  cnftlvating  their  acouaptahce 
with  the  lengaage."— ivr.  CMr.  Anc  9^, 


-  Should  it  continue  as  It  haa  commenced.  It  may  safely  be 
admitted  into  those  fimilles  where  the  fear  of  the  promisce- 
ous  literature  of  France  has  hitherto  prevailed.  The  selectlow 
are  Jndicioos,  and  afford  favourable  specimens  of  the  attle  of 
tlie  best  modem  writers.** — ^peetotor,  Julp  5, 

London:  H.  Hooper,  IS,  PaU.MaU  En»t.  Sold  by  R. 
Oroombridfe,  Panyer.Alley,  Paternoster.  Row,  and  may  be 
hrd  of  all  Booksellers. 


GRAVESEND  STAR  STEAM  PACKETS. 


nPHE    MERCURY,  the  festett,  most  commo. 

*-  dkma,  and  elegantly  fitted  Packet  on  the  Rlrer  sUtion, 
lenvee  London  Bridge  wnnrf,  every  Monday  at  Half-past  Nine 
o*clodc )  and  Omveaend,  everv  Attemoon  nt  Fhre,  arriving  nl 


TbieMi 


)  ana  maveaena,  every  Afn 

'terj^dcef 

(eateemed  aperfiect  model,)  la  the  only  Oravea. 


bo^  eawa,  ahead  of  all  other  .Padceta. 

fetcurr  (eatc._ .    ,.  — , 

oad  Packet  with  a  Satoon,^ordlng  the  light  and  Tiew  through 


haa  obtained  univeran 


tho  atem  wlndowa,  the  effect  of  wl 
admiration. 

The  MEDWAY  Tacht  leavca  London  Bridge  at  half  paa 
Sight,  every  Monilng  {and  Grmveaend  at  lUlf-paat  Five  In  the 
Afternoon. 

The  celehiatad  Commercial  Ptedtet,  the  COMET,  leavaa 
Omveaend  nt  Seven  o'clock  In  the  Morning,  (except  Mondnya, 
when  ahe  leaves  at  Balf.paat.^iz })  and  London  Bridge,  on  her 
return,  at  Half  past  Four,  performlne  her  pasaage  in  lieas  time 
tham  amtt  other  PaeM,  except  the  Mercury. 

In  a  few  daya  the  STAR  wiU  be  added  to  theKataWiahmeat 
•ad  due  notice  given  of  the  houra  of  her  departure. 

The  Public  are  reapectfully  requested  to  bear  In  mind,  that 
the  Packeta  atart  jnmefMe/i^,  but  are  half  aA  honr  at  theWharf 
fte^bre  the  timea  appointed  to  atart.  In  order  that  Paaaeogera 
laty  embark  conveniently  to  themaelvea. 


BEAVER  HATS. — Superfine  qualities  168.  eaanl 

tothoae  charged  17a.  Sd.  and  3l8.  t  aecondqnalitica,  12s.(a 
very  superior  Hot);  PATENT  EXTRA  LIOHT  BBAVRR 
HATfi,  In  100  dHTerent  ahapaa.  21a.  the  beat  that  can  poadMy 
be  made  i  newly  Invented  Llgnt  Summer  Hnta,  black  or  drab^ 
lis.,  3^  ounces  wdght;  Tonths'Hata  and  Capa  in  great  variety) 
niso  Travelling,  FteMng,  and  Shooting  Hats  and  Caps,  Liverf 
nod  Opsra  Hata,  good  qnalltiea,  at  the  loweet  prices  possible. 
Hie  NobiUty,  Oentir,  and  Public  are  resnectAilly  aolidted  l# 
compare  the  above  Hata  with  thoae  made  Vy  pretended  manu- 
Ikdnrera ;  the  differcttce  in  make^  ibape,  and  quality  must  be 
plainly  aeen. 

^OHN  PERRINO,  Maker  and  Inventor  of  Light  Hata,  - 
^ S>,  Strand,  comer  of  Cedlatreet. 

BATS— BRDUCBD    PBICBS,    iSs. 

FRANKS  &  Ok  l40,  Regent  SliceC,  aotl  Loodoti 
Hease,  Red  Crow  Street,  Earbican,are  now  sdllag  Gen. 
tieaien's  super Ane  Beaver  Hauofvcry  durable  <|«aUly.  elegant 
appearance,  richly  trimmed,  and  most  fashionable  shapes,  at 
tbe  tow  price  of  18s.  The  new  light  hats,  Braganea  Down,  S 
ounces,  los.  Orders  fltMU  the  coonlry  will  recdve  Imme* 
dlaie  attention,  «  .  ^ 

ROBERT  FRANKS  ic  Co. 
LOKDON  Bocaa. 
(St.  Redcross  Street,  and  lea.  Regent  Street. 

Lowooir:  PttbUshedby  H.  Hoopaa,  18,  Pall  Mall  Eaat 

Crrr  Aoairre—Meean.  Simpkin  and   Marahall,  StationeraT 

Court,  Ludgate  HiU. 
Berger,  Hdywdi  street.  ^  _ 

LivaarooL— W.  WiUlama,  Randagh  Place. 
NomwonAM-^.  N.  Wright. 
BiaMiNORAM— Oneat.  SteeUhouae  Lane. 
MANcnaaTBa— A.  Heywood. 

Gukaoow— John  Rdd,  and  Co.,  Queen  street.  ^^ 

BoiNacaon— Messrs.  Fraaer.  and  Co.  M.  North  Brsaga. 
CffaMW— iVoung  and  Company.  SnffoIk.«treet. 

Sparrow  Printer,  fl,  Crane-cburt,  Flcel^reet. 
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JBOBfE  FURTHER  REMARKS  UPON  GOETHE, 
WITH  ANOTHER  SPECIMEN  OF   HIM. 

Since  writing  the  remarks  upon  Goethe  in  our  last 
number,  we  have  become  acquainted,  not  only  with 
the  "  Characteristics,"  but  with  a  variety  of  criticisms 
upon  him,  and  upon  other  German  authors,  written 
m  reviews  and  magazines  by  Mr.  Carlyle.  It  shall  be 
our  business  to  become  thoroughly  intimate  with 
these  criticisms,  and  we  hope  the  reader,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  shall  be  the  vriser  for  them.  Meantime  we 
revert  to  the  main  point  in  our  last  week's  observa- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  extent  of  our 
views  on  the  subject,  and  the  reasons  why  we  venture 
to  differ  upon  it  with  so  great  a  man. 

Goethe  was  for  taking  no  notice  of  the  politics  and 
public  events  of  his  time,  nor  for  busying  himself 
with  what  is  understood  in  the  language  of  the  pre- 
■sent  day  by  the  *  hopes  of  the  world,"  and  the  "  ad- 
vancement of  society."  The  great  business  of  man, 
he  thought,  was  to  be  working  cheerfully  and  man- 
fully in  the  sphere  in  which  he  found  himself,  without 
troubling  his  head  with  the  affairs  of  government  or 
the  species,  but  at  the  same  time  to  know  and  ei\joy 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  world  of  Nature,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  that  cheerfulness  and  developing 
the  faculties  of  that  manhood.  His  enemies  said,  that 
he  thought  in  this  manner  for  expedience'  sake,  and 
because  he  happened  to  be  comfortably  situated,  and 
therefore  had  no  personal  interest  in  change.  His 
friends  said,  that  his  position  was  nothing  but  an 
accident  which  he  could  not  help,  and  which  he  was 
not  bound  to  alter ;  that  he  was  too  great  a  man  to 
sacrifice  the  universality  of  his  views  to  the  narrow- 
ness of  a  court  circle,  or  any  circle ;  and  that  to  sup- 
pose otherwise,  only  argued  an  inability  to  compre- 
iiend  him.  They  charge  his  enemies  vrith  mere 
"  Radicalism"  or  political  narrowness  of  one  sort, 
just  as  his  enemies  charge  him  with  political  or  per- 
sonal narrowness  of  another. 

It  would  ill  become  us  while  noticing  what  appears 
to  us  to  be  a  deiect  in  a  great  man,  to  pretend  that 
0ur  belief  in  it  may  not  arise  from  one  of  the  nume- 
rous defects  in  our  own  mode  of  tliinking  or  measure 
of  understanding.  We  have  been  subjected  strongly. 
In  the  course  of  our  life,  to  the  influence  of  political 
circumstances ;  and  with  all  our  desire  to  be  impar- 
tial, and  to  see  the  truth  for  its  own  sake,  cannot 
assert,  that  we  are  able  to  divest  ourselves  of  that  in- 
fluence at  will,  and  stand  apart  from  it,  while  con- 
templating the  character  of  a  fellow-creature.  It  ap- 
pears to  ushowever,  from  all  we  have  hitherto  seen, 
that  the  advocates  of  Goethe  In  this  matter,  with  an 
instinctive  misgiving,  confound  the  wholesomeness  of 
liis  opinion  respecting  the  advancement  of  the  world, 
with  his  right  of  objection  to  the  immediate  move- 
ment in  its  behalf.  Granting  that  he  might  rea- 
sonably differ  with  those  movements,  like  any  other 
privy-coimcillor  of  a  German  sovereign,  without  being 
influenced  by  the  same  motives,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  was  bound  to  differ  with  the  abstract  theory 
of  advancement ;  nor  indeed  do  we  believe  that  they 
would  argue  that  it  did.  But  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing,  by  the  way  in  which  the  two  ideas  always  co-exist 
in  their  arguments  at  present,  that  they  feel  as  if  such 
JMd  been  the  case ;  nor  can  we  help  fearing,  that  for 
•n  analogous  reason,  such  vims  really  the  case  vnth 
the  illustrious  poet.  We  must  add,  from  what  we 
have  seen  of  the  weaknesses  of  other  leading  spirits 
(Bmie  for  one,  not  to  make  invidious  instances  of 

f     SPABBOW,  PBINTBR,  CRANK-COUBT. 


the  living)  that  what  it  did  not  fall  to  his  lot  to 
head,  at  the  right  juncture  for  the  reputation  of  his 
foresight  and  for  the  convenience  or  hopes  of  his  for- 
tune, be  would  not  like  to  see  headed,  or  fought  for, 
by  others.  The  French  Revolution  did  not  break  out 
till  after  Goethe's  connexion  with  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Weimar.  Suppose,  instead  of  the  Duke's  coming  to 
him  and  asking  him  to  live  in  his  court,  it  had  fallen 
to  his  lot  to  have  mixed  with  the  Americans,  and  to 
have  had  the  same  honours  paid  him  there,  on  an 
intellectual  score,  as  were  paid  to  La  Fayette  on  a 
military.  Might  not  he  have  been  a  far  greater  and 
more  influential  man  in  politics  than  ever  La  Fayette 
v^as,  or  rather  than  he  himself  was,  (for  there  is-  no 
comparison  between  the  powers  of  these  two  admira- 
ble men)  and  been  the  new  star  of  the  advancement 
of  his  species  in  every  respect,  instead  of  the  attempt 
to  reconcile  it  to  acquiescence  in  any? 

Before  we  go  further,  let  it  clearly  be  understood 
what  we  mean  by  advancement  and  acquiescence. 
We  do  not  mean, — far  are  we  from  intending  any 
such  absurdity  or  injustice, — ^that  people  in  their 
senses  are  violently  to  throw  down  any  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  a  better  state  of  society;  but  that  all  are 
to  advance,  quietly,  and  with  a  good  understanding, 
for  the  sake  of  all;  so  that  each  may  give  up  what  is 
found  wrong,  or  be  gifted  with  what  is  right,  accord- 
ing as  experience  shall  determine,  to  the  better  dis- 
tribution of  labour  and  leisure,  and  the  gradual  eleva- 
tion of  the  whole  species. 

We  had  written  thus  far,  when  having  become 
further  acquainted  with  the  Characteristics  in  the 
intervals  of  our  writing,  our  feelings  of  respect  and 
admiration  for  Goethe  have  been  so  increased,  that 
we  must  plainly  confess  we  cannot  proceed  in  the 
same  strain  of  objection  to  him.  If  our  opinion  on 
one  point  has  not  been  done  away,  it  has  at  least 
become  mixed  up  and  coloured  with  so  much  that  is 
reverent  and  beautiful  (struck  from  the  many-coloured 
radiance  of  his  greatness)  and  we  have  found  our- 
selves so  forcibly  thrown  upon  a  sense  of  what  is 
doubtful  and  possible  in  all  questions  relating  to  the 
rights  and  perceptions  of  a  mind  of  the  first  order, 
and  consequently  upon  a  feeling  of  what  is  due  to 
common  modesty  on  our  own  part,  that  we  gladly 
drop  our  eyelids  under  the  effulgence  of  his  beams, 
and  should  as  soon  think  of  objecting  any  more  to 
his  politics,  as  of  questioning  the  sun  for  shining  on 
"  the  just  and  the  unjust."  The  reader  shall  see, 
from  time  to  time,  in  many  a  beautiful  extract,  the 
reasons  we  have  for  thus  feeling ;  and  not  the  least 
of  these  reasons  will  be  (what  indeed  we  should  have 
added,  had  we  gone  on,  though  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent) that  a  man  like  Goethe,  loving  nature  tho- 
roughly, believing  the  best  of  her,  making  it  the 
business  of  his  life  to  study  and  act  with  her,  cannot, 
whatever  his  opinion  may  be  on  passing  events,  or 
his  errors,  real  or  supposed,  do  any  thing  but  assist 
the  grand  possibilities  of  advancement,  let  their 
bounds  be  as  he  may  think  them  or  not.  Either  the 
attainment  of  one  mountain-top  must  produce  the 
view  of  another,  or  when  nothing  further  is  to  be 
seen,  the  limits  of  our  pilgrimage  must  be  ascer- 
tained, and  humanity  be  content,  as  he  desired  it  to 
be,  with  ^the  capabilities  of  what  is  round  about  it. 
All  that  we  ever  quarrelled  with  him  for,  was  out 
of  a  notion  that  he  wished  to  stop  short  unneces- 
sarily, and  mistook  his  own  ample  ground  of  content- 


ment too  easily  for  the  mill-horse  round  of  others. 
We  now  care  less  if  he  did  so,  seeing  what  it  was  in 
the  nature  of  his  genius  inevitably  to  do  for  all  men. 
For  ourselves,  who  venture  to  give  our  personal 
opinion  on  the  matter,  solely  by  reason  of  no  ordi- 
nary experience  both  of  suffering  and  enjoyment,  we 
should  be  more  than  content  to  take  the  world  as  it 
is,  provided  that  all  classes  could  get  the  pleasure  out 
of  it  that  Goethe  supposes,  whether  under  the  more 
received  notions  of  pleasure  or  not ;  for  like  him,  we 
are  far  from  confining  the  pleasurable  to  the  limits  of 
its  ordinary  acceptation ;  nay,  to  oblige  those  who 
have  a  suspicious  grudge  against  the  word,  we  could 
give  up  the  word  itself  to  a  great  extent,  and  change 
it  for  the  word  "  action," — action,  we  allow,  being  a 
a  good  half  of  the  business  of  life,  or  the  whole  of  it, 
if  they  please,  including  mental  action  ;  and  the  face 
wearing  a  shew  neither  of  pleasure  nor  pain  in  the 
general  course  of  it.  But  it  appears  to  us,  that  so- 
ciety must  first  put  itself  into  a  condition  fitter  for 
dividing  this  pleasure,  or  something  better  than 
pleasure,  reasonably  among  its  members ;  and  that  if 
the  politics  of  the  German  States  had  had  their  way, 
uninfluenced  by  the  old  revolutions  of  England  and 
France,  the  day  of  that  better  division  would  have 
been  retarded ;  nay,  Groethe's  and  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
mar's own  improvements  had  been  retarded;  and 
Germany  itself  would  have  been  less  able  to  turn 
round  upon  the  abuses  of  liberty,  and  read  a  new 
lesson  of  freedom  to  its  corrupted  teachers.  We 
must  not  quarrel  with  the  throes  and  agonies  of 
mankind,merely  because  it  is  our  good  fortune  not  to 
be  forced  to  partake  of  them.  They  have  broken  up 
the  groimd  for  our  luckier  cultivation. 
■  That  the  reader  may  be  excited  to  make  haste  and 
admire  Goethe  as  much  as  we  do,  we  shall  conclude 
this  article  with  an  exquisite  specimen  (beautifully 
translated  by  Mrs.  Austen,)  of  the  way  in  which  he 
could  describe  a  friend's  character.  A  more  lovely^ 
full,  delicate,  and  potent  bit  of  writing  we  never  met 
with.  The  softer  aspect  of  his  soul, — the  gentlest 
and  loveliest  of  all  his  Muses,  must  have  been  in  her 
happiest  state  of  sympathetic  self-complacency,  when 
he  wrote  it,  saturated  to  the  heart  with  the  balm  of 
belief  in  good,  with  the  realization  of  a  beautiful  vi- 
sion of  humanity.  Herder  was  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  modern  German  literature.  The  reader 
shall  know  more  of  him.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
hinder  ourselves  from  marking  and  carving  passages 
with  Italics,  just  as  our  gratitude  might  have  im- 
printed kisses  on  the  eyelids  of  the  sweetly-seeing 
Muse  herself,  had  she  become  visible  and  tangible  out 
of  the  head  of  this  Teutonic  Jupiter. 

"  Few  minds  have  been  learned  upon  the  same 
grand  scale  as  Herder.  The  major  part  pursue  only 
what  is  most  rare  and  least  familiar  in  science ;  he, 
on  the  contrary,  could  receive  only  the  great  and  ca- 
tholic streams  of  every  science  into  the  mighty  depths 
of  his  own  heaven -reflecting  ocean,  that  impressed 
upon  them  all  its  own  motion  and  fluctuation.  Otheis 
are  fastened  upon  by  their  own  learning  as  by  a  wither- 
inland  strangling  ivy:  but  his  hung  about  him  as 
gracffully  as  the  tendi-ils  of  a  vine,  and  adorned  him  with 
fruit  as  with  clusters  of  grapes.  How  magnificently^ 
how  irreconcileably  did  he  blaze  into  indignation 
against  the  creeping  and  crawling  vermin  of  the 
times— against  German  coarseness  of  taste — against 
all  sceptres  in  brutal  paws — and  against  the  snakes  of 
the  age.  But  would  you  hear  the  sweetest  of  voices, 
it  was  his  voice  in  the  utterance  of  love — whether  for 
a  little  child,  or  for  poetry,  or  music,  or  in  the  tones 
of  mercy  and  forbearance  towards  the  weak.  In  gene- 
ral he^has  been  little  weighed  or  appraised,  and  in 
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parts  only,  never  as  a  whole.  His  due  vahiactioa  he 
will  first  find  in  the  dinmond  scales  «f  posterity ;  into 
which  scales  will  assuredly  not  be  idmitted  the  peb- 
bles with  which  he  was  pelted  by  the  coarse  critics  of 
his  days,  and  the  still  coarser  disciples  of  Kant.  Two 
sayings  of  his  survive  which  may  seem  trifling  Xo 
others ;  me  they  never  ilul  to  impress  profoun^y ; 
one  was,  that  on  some  occasion,  whilst  listening  to 
choral  music  that  streamed  from  a  nei^boaring 
church  09  from  the  bosom  of  some  distant  century,  he 
wished,  with  a  sorrowfiil  allctsion  to  the  cold  frosty 
spirit  of  these  times,  that  he  had  been  bom  in  the 
middle  ages.  Tlie  other,  and  a  far  different,  senti- 
ment was — that  he  would  gladly  communicate  with 
an  apparition  from  the  spiritual  world,  and  that  he 
neither  felt  nor  foreboded  anything  of  the  usual  awe 
connected  with  such  a  communication.  Oh  the  pure 
soul  that  already  held  commerce  with  spirits!  To 
such  a  soul  this  was  possible,  poetical  as  that  soul 
was ;  and  th-iugh  it  be  true  that  just  such  souls  it  is 
that  shudder  with  the  deepest  awe  before  the  noiseless 
€md  inaudible  mysteries  that  dwell  and  walk  on  the 
other  side  of  death,  to  his  soul  it  was  possible ;  for 
the  soul  of  Herder  was  itself  an  apparition  upon  this 
earth,  and  never  forgot  its  native  world.  At  this 
moment,  I  think  I  see  him ;  and,  potent  as  death  is 
otherwise  to  glorify  the  images  of  men  with  saintly 
transfiguration — yet,  mcthinks,  that  from  the  abyss  of 
distance  and  sumless  elevation,  he  appears  not  more 
radiant  and  divine  than  he  did  herc<  below ;  and  I 
think  of  him,  far  aloft  in  the  heavens  and  behind  the 
stars,  as  in  his  natural  place,  and  as  of  one  but  little 
altered  from  what  he  was,  except  by  the  blotting  out  of 
his  enrthly  sorrows.** 


THE  WEEK. 

From  Wednesday  the  6th  to  Tuesday  the  I2th' August. 

BKAUTT   OF    THE   YEAR.      ITS    RICHES    TO    POSTS 
AND    POETICAL   READERS. 

To  know  a  little  of  a  great  man,  is  to  wish  to  know 
more  of  him|;  and  if  we  have  any  enthusiasm,  to  wish 
to  know  it  instantly.  As  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
our  readers  sympathize  with  us  on  this  point,  and  as 
the  year  is  now  in  a  state  of  ripe  and  golden  perfec- 
tion, worthy  to  have  the  sound  of  a  true  poet's  deep 
and  melodious  memory  murmuring  over  it  like  a 
divine  bee,  we  shall  indulge  ourselves  with  giving 
another  passage  from  the  **  Characteristics  of  Groethe," 
descriptive  of  the  successive  influence  of  the  seasons 
■upon  a  poetically  constituted  mind.  It  is  part  of  a 
criticism  written  by  him  upon  the  lyrics  of  another 
German  poet,  Voss ;  and  is  particularly  suited  to  our 
Journal,  from  the  recommendation  it  contains  of  a 
regard  for  every-day  objects,  and  a  developement  of 
the  riches  they  possess  for  all  who  chuse  to  seek 
them:  Mrs.  Austen  speaks  of  the  "beauty"  of  it. 
It  is  diflicult  at  any  time  to  read  this  lady's  transla- 
tions, without  speaking  of  the  beauty  of  them ;  and 
still  less  so,  when  she  is  giving  praise  to  her  originals. 
She  thus  puts  the  last  degree  of  sympathy  into  her 
echoes  of  them,  and  perfects  our  delight  by  making 
us  sure  of  her  own.  In  the  preface  to  her  version  of 
the  "Tour  of  a  German  Prince,"  we  thought  her 
cold  towards  her  author.  We  grant  she  was  not 
bound  to  be  so  enthusiastic,  as  in  the  present  instance. 
We  doubt  even  whether  her  enthusiasm  has  not 
allowed  her  to  admit  some  contributions  to  the 
•*  Characteristics,"  which  had  been  better  omitted ; 
but  if  she  is  chary  of  expressing  her  approbation,  she 
at  least  does  not  bestow  it  in  the  wrong  places. 

Every  author,  in  some  degree,  pourtrays-himself  in 
his  works,  even  be  it  against  his  will.  In  this  case, 
he  is  present  to  us,  and  designedly ;  nay,  with  a 
friendly  alacrity  sets  before  us  his  inward  and  outward 
modes  of  thinking  and  feeling ;  and  disdains  not  to 
give  us  confidential  explanations  of  circumstances, 
tlioughts,  views,  and  expressions,  by  means  of 
appended  notes. 

And  now,  encouraged  by  so  friendly  an  invitation, 
we  draw  nearer  to  him ;  we  seek  him  by  himself; 
we  attach  ourselves  to  him,  and  promise  ourselves 
rich  enjoyment,  and  manifold  instruction  and  im- 
provement. 

In  a  level  northern  landscape  we  find  him  rejoicing 
in  his  existence,  in  a  latitude  in  which  the  ancients 
hardly  expected  to  find  a  living  thing. 

And  truly, Winter  there  manifests  his  whole  might 
and  sovereignty.  Storm-borne  from  the  Pole,  he 
covers  the  wood  with  hoar-frost,  the  streams  with 
ice;  a  drifting  whirlwind  eddies  around  the  high 
gal)les,  while  the  poet  rejoices  in  the  shelter  and 
comfort  of  his  home,  and  cheerily  bids  defiance  to  t*ie 
raging  elements.  Furred  and  frost-covered  friends 
arrive,  and  are  heartily  welcomed  under  the  protect- 
ing roof;  and  soon  they  form  a  cordial,  confiding 
circle,  enliven  the  household  meal  by  the  clang  of 
glasses,  the  joyous  song,  and  thus  create  for  them- 
selves a  moral  summer. 


We  then  find  him  abroad,  and  braving  tfie  tnde- 
mendes  at  the  wintry  heavens.  When  the  cxte-tree 
creaks  heawilynnder  the  kwid  of  fire- wood — ^when  tlie 
footsteps  of  the  wanderer  ring  along  the  ground — we 
see  him  now  walking  briskly  through  the  snow  to 
the  distj^nt  dwelling  of  a.friend ;  now  joining  a  sledge 
party,  glidnig,  v^ith  tinkling  bells,  over  the  noundle^s 
plain.  At  length  a  cheerful  inn  receives  the  hal-f 
frozen  travel lera;  a  bright  flickering  fire  greets  them 
as  they  crowd  around  the  chimney;  dance,  choral 
song  and  many  a  warm  viand,  are  reviving  and 
grateful  to  youth  and  age.  But  when  the  snow  melts 
under  the  returning  sun,  when  the  warmed  earth 
ft-ees  itself  somewhat  from  its  thick  covering,  the 
poet  hastens  with  his  friends  into  the  free  air,  to 
refresh  himself  with  the  first  living  breath  of  the  new 
year,  and  to  seek  the  earliest  flowers.  The  bright 
golden  clover  is  gathered,  bound  into  bunches,  and 
brought  home  in  triumph,  where  this  herald  of  the 
future  beauty  and  bounty  of  the  year  is  destined  to 
crown  a  family  festival  of  Hope. 

And  when  Spring  herself  advances,  no  more  is 
heard  of  roof  and  hearth ;  the  poet  is  always  abroad, 
wandering  on  the  soft  pathways  around  his  peaceful 
lake.  Every  bush  unfolds  itself  with  an  individual 
character,  every  blossom  bursts  with  an  individual 
life,  in  his  presence.  As  in  a  fiilly  worked  out 
picture,  we  see,  in  the  sun-light  around  him,  grass 
and  herb,  as  distinctly  as  oak  and  beech -tree ;  and  on 
the  margin  of  the  still  waters  there  is  wanting  neither 
the  reed  nor  any  succulent  plant. 

Here  his  companions  are  not  those  transforming 
fantasies,  by  whose  impatient  power  the  rock  fashions 
itself  into  the  divine  maiden,  the  tree  puts  oflf  its 
branches,  and  appears  to  allure  the  hunter  with  its 
soft,  lovely  arms.  Rather  wanders  the  poet  solitary, 
like  a  priest  of  nature;  touches  each  plant,  each 
bush,  with  gentle  hand ;  and  hallows  them  members 
of  a  loving  harmonious  family. 

Around  him,  like  a  dweller  in  Eden  sport  harmless, 
fearless  creatures — ^the  lamb  on  the  meadows,  the 
roe  in  the  forest.  Around  him  assemble  the  whole 
choir  of  birds,  and  drown  the  busy  hum  of  day  vrith 
their  varied  accents. 

Then,  at  evening,  towards  night,  when  the  moon 
climbs  the  heaven  in  serene  splendour,  and  sends  her 
flickering  image  curling  to  his  feet  on  the  surface  of 
the  lightly  ruflled  waters ;  when  the  boat  rocks  softly, 
and  the  oar  gives  its  measured  cadence,  and  every 
stroke  calls  up  sparkles  of  reflected  light ;  when  the 
nightingale  pours  forth  her  divine  song  from  the 
shore,  and  softens  every  heart ;  then  do  affection  and 
passion  manifest  themselves  in  happy  tenderness; 
from  the  first  touch  of  a  sympathy  awakened  by  the 
Highest  himself,  to  that  qpiet,  graceful,  timid  desire, 
which  flourishes  within  the  narrow  enclosure  of 
domestic  life.  An  heaving  breast,  an  ardent  glance, 
a  pressure  of  the  hand,  a  stolen  kiss,  give  life  to  his 
song.  But  it  is  ever  the  afflanced  lover  that  is 
emlK)ldened;  it  is  ever  the  betrothed  bride  that 
yields ;  and  thus  does  all  that  is  ventured,  and  all 
that  is  granted  bend  to  a  lawful  standard ;  though 
within  that  limit  he  permits  himself  much  freedom. 

Soon,  however,  he  leads  us  again  under  the  free  hea- 
vens ;  into  the  green ;  to  bower  and  bush ;  and  there 
is  he  most  cheerfully,  cordially,  and  fondly  at  home. 

The  Summer  has  come  again;  a  genial  warmth 
breathes  through  the  poet's  song.  Thunders  roll; 
clouds  drop  showers;  rainbows  appear;  lightnings 
gleam ;  and  a  blessed  coolness  overspreads  the  plain. 
Every  thing  ripens  ;  the  poet  overlooks  none  of  the 
varied  harvests  ;  he  hallows  all  by  his  presence. 

And  here  is  the  place  to  remark  what  an  influence 
our  poets  might  exercise  on  the  civilization  of  our 
German  people  —  in  some  places,  perhs^s,  have 
exercised. 

His  poems  on  the  various  incidents  of  rural  life, 
indeed,  do  represent  rather  the  reflexions  of  a  reflned 
intellect  than  the  feelings  of  the  common  people ; 
but  if  we  could  picture  to  ourselves  that  a  harper 
were  present  at  the  hay,  com,  and  potatoe  harvests ; 
if  we  recollected  hmc  he  might  make  the  men  around 
him  observanf  of  that  which  recurs  to  them  as  or- 
dinary and  familiar ;  if,  by  his  manner  of  regarding 
it,  by  his  poetical  expression,  he  elevated  the  common, 
and  heightened  the  enjoyment  of  every  gift  of  God 
and  nature  by  his  dignified  representation  of  it,  we 
may  truly  say  he  would  be  a  real  benefactor  to  his 
country.  For  the  first  stage  of  a  true  enlightenment 
is,  that  man  should  reflect  upon  his  condition  and 
circumstances,  and  be  brought  to  regard  them  in  the 
most  agreeable  light.  Let  the  song  of  the  potatoe  be 
sung  in  the  field,  where  the  wondrous  mode  of  in- 
crease, which  calls  even  the  man  of  science  to  high 
and  curious  meditation,  after  the  long  and  silent 
working  and  interweaving  of  vegetable  powers,  comes 
to  view,  and  a  quite  unintelligible  blessing  springs 
out  of  Uie  earth  ;  and  then  first  will  be  felt  the  merit 
of  this  and  similar  poems,  in  which  the  poet  essays 
to  awaken  the  rude,  reckless,  unobservant  man,  who 
takes  every  thing  for  granted,  to  an  attentive  obser- 
vation of  the  high  wonders  of  all  nourishing  Nature, 
by  which  he  is  constantly  surrounded. 

But  scarcely  are  all  these  bounties  brought  under 
man's  notice,  when  Autumn  glides  in  and  our  poet 
takes  an  affecting  leave  of  nature,  decaying,  at  feast 
in  outward  appearance.  Yet  he  abandoned  not  his 
beloved  vegetation  whoUy  to  the  unkind  winter.  The 


elegant  vilse  i«cdves  many  a  plant,  many  a  bulb, 
wherewMi  to  dseate  a  mimic  summer  in  the  hard 
sedusion  of  winter,  and  even  at  that  season,  to  have 
no  festival,  without  its  flowers  and  wreaths.  Care  is 
taken  that  even  the  household  birds  belonging  to  the 
family  should  not  want  a  green,  fresh  roof  to  their 
boweif  cage. 

Now  is  the  lovetfest  time  for  sihort  t ambles, — ^for 
friendly  converse  in  the  chilly  evening.  Every 
domestic  fieding  becomes  active ;  longings  fbr  social 
pleasures  encrease ;  the  want  of  mvsic  is  more  sen- 
sibly felt,  and  now,  even  the  sick  man  willingly  joins 
the  friendly  circle,  and  a  departing  friend  seems  to 
clothe  himself  in  the  colours  of  the  departing  year. 

For,  as  certainly  as  Spring  will  return  after  the 
lapse  of  Winter,  so  certainly  will  friends,  lovers, 
kindred,  meet  again ;  they  will  meet  again  in  the 
presence  of  the  all-loving  PWther;  and  then  first  'vriH 
they  form  k  Whole  with  each  other,  and  with  every 
thing  good,  after  which  they  sought  and  strove  in 
vain  in  this  piece-meal  world.  And  thus  does  the 
felicity  of  the  poet,  even  here,  rest  on  the  persuasion 
that  all  have  to  rejoice  in  the  care  of  a  wise  God» 
whose  power  extends  unto  all,  and  whose  light 
lightens  upon  all.  Thus  does  the  adoration  of  such 
a  Being  create  in  the  poet  the  highest  clearness  and 
reasonableness ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  assurance 
that  the  thoughts,  the  words,  with  which  he  compre- 
hends and  describes  infinite  qualities,  are  not  empty 
dreams  and  sounds ;  and  thence  arises  a  rapturous, 
feeling  of  his  own  and  other's  happiness,  in  whict^ 
every  thing  confiicting,  peculiar,  dLscordant,  is  re- 
solved and  dissipated. 


&OMANCB  or  RBAZi  UFB. 

^XXVI- A  RECLUSE  IN  THE  THICK  Of  LONDON. 

7*His  simple  and  affiecting  account  of  a  human 
being  so  constituted  as  to  be  driven  firom  society  by  a 
single  shock  to  his  feelings,  is  taken  ftt>m  the  notes 
to  the  excellent  edition  of  the  "Tatler,"  published  in 
1789.  Mr.  Wclb/s  resolution  probably  originated  in 
a  variety  of  motives.  He  was  shocked  by  the  strange- 
ness as  well  as  inhumanity  of  his  brother's  attempt ; 
it  gave  him  a  horror  of  the  very  faces  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  perhaps  also  something  of  a  personal  fear 
of  them ;  and  very  likely  a  hypochondriacal  dread  even 
of  himself,  and  of  the  blood  of  which  his  veins  par- 
took. We  see  that  he  lived  in  the  most  sparing- 
manner,  eating  little  else  then  gruel  and  sallads.  But 
great  was  the  proportion  of  beauty  mixed  up  with  his 
character,  and  even  of  strength,  though  it  retreated 
into  this  timid  shape.  He  was  a  bFighted  human  fruit 
of  the  most  noble  and  delicate  order ;  and  one  wishes 
that  instead  of  the  old  servant,  he  could  have  had 
some  affectionate  companion  to  live  with  and  love 
him,  and  repay  him  for  the  large  sympathies  he  re- 
tained with  his  species.  But  he  had  his  consolation. 
He^veas  a  reader;  and  the  same  romantic  turn  of 
mind,  which  put  him  into  his  solitude,  as  well  as  the 
temperance  which  enabled  him  to  grow  old  in  it,  pro- 
bably secured  him  a  child-like  delight  in  his  books  to 
the  last. 

The  noble  and  virtuous  Henry  Welby,  Esq.  was  a 
native  of  Lincolnshire,  and  inherited  a  clear  estate  of 
more  than  £1000.  a  year.  He  was  regularly  bred  at 
the  university,  studied  for  some  time  at  one  of  the 
inns  of  court,  and  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  spent 
several  years  abroad.  On  his  return,  this  very  ac- 
complished gentleman  settled  on  his  paternal  estate^ 
lived  with  great  hospitality,  matched  to  his  liking, 
and  had  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  daughter  who  was 
wedded  with  his  entire  approbation,  to  a  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hllliard,  in  Yorkshire.  He  had  now  lived 
to  the  age  of  forty,  respected  by  the  rich,  prayed  for 
by  the  poor,  honoured  and  beloved  by  all ;  when  one 
day  a  younger  brother,  with  whom  he  had  some  dif- 
ference in  opinion,  meeting  him  in  the  field,  snapped 
a  pistol  at  him  which  happily  flashed  in  the  pan. 
Thinking  that  this  vi?as  done  only  to  fright  him^he 
coolly  disarmed  the  ruffian,  and  putting  the  weapon 
carelessly  into  his  pocket,  thoughtfully  returned 
home  ;  bur  on  aiter  examination,  the  discovery  of 
bullets  hi  the  pistdl  had  such  an  effect  upon  his  mind» 
that  he  instantly  conceived  an  extraordinary  resolu- 
tion,*of  retiring  entirely  from  the  world,  in^which  he 
persisted  inflexibly,  till  the  end  of  his  life.  He  took 
a  very  fair  house  in  the  lower  end  of  Grub  Street,  near 
Cripplegate;  and  contracting  a  numerous  retinue 
into  a  small  family,  having  the  house  prepared  for  his 
purpose,  he  selected  three  chambers  for  himself,  the 
one  for  his  diet,  the  second  for  his  lodging,  and  the 
third  for  his  study.  As  they  were  one  within  another, 
while  his  diet  was  set  on  table  by  an  old  maid,  he][re- 
retired  into  his  lodging-room,  and  when  his  bed  vf^ 
making  into  his  study,  still  doing  so  till  all  was  clear. 
Out  of  these  chambers,  from  the  time  of  his  first 
entry  into  them,  hfe  never  issued,  till  he  was  carried, 
thonee,  forty-four  years  after,  on  men's  shouldei*; 
neither  in  all  that  time  did  ]u»  sQB<'in»law»  davgliter. 
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or  grandchild,  brother,  tister,  or  kinmnan,  young,  or 
oM,  rich  or  poor,  of  what  d^ee  or  condition  soever, 
look  upon  his  free,  save  the  ancient  maid,  whose 
name  was  Elizabeth.  She  only  made  his  fire,  pre- 
pared his  bed,  provided  his  ifiet,  and  dressed  his  cham- 
bers. She  saw  him  bat  seldom,  never  but  in  cases  of 
extraordinary  necessity,  and  died  not  above  six  days 
before  him.  In  all  the  time  of  his  retirement  he 
never  tasted  fish  or  flesh;  his  chief  food  was  oat- 
meal gruel;  now  and  then,  in  summer,  he  had  a 
«alad  of  some  choice  cool  herbs ;  and  for  dainties, 
when  he  would  feast  himself  upon  a  high  day,  he 
'would  eat  the  yoke  of  a  hen's  egg,  but  no  part  of  the 
white ;  what  bread  he  did  eat,  he  cut  out  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  loaf,  but  the  crust  he  never  tasted ;  his 
constant  drink  was  four  shilling  beer,  and  no  other, 
Ibr  he  never  tasted  wine,  or  strong  water.  Now  and 
then,  when  his  stomach  served,  he  did  eat  some  kind 
of  sockets ;  and  now  and  then  drank  red  cow's  milk 
which  his  maid  Elizabeth  fetched  him  out .  of  the 
iields,  hot  from  the  cow.  Nevertheless,  he  kept  a 
bountiful  table  for  his  servants,  and  sufficient  enter- 
tainment for  any  stranger  or  tenant  who  had  occasion 
4>f  business  at  his  house.  Every  boc^  that  was 
printed  was  bought  for  him,  and  conveyed  to  him ; 
but  such  as  related  to  controversy  he  always  laid 
aside,  and  never  read.  In  Christmas  holidays,  at 
Easter,  and  other  festivals,  he  bad  great  cheer  pro- 
dded ;  with  all  dishes  in  season,  served  into  his  own 
chamber,  writh  store  of  wine,  which  his  maid  brought 
in.  Thffli,  after  thanks  to  God  for  his  good  benefits, 
he  would  pin  a  clean  napkin  before  him,  and  putting 
on  a  pair  of  white  Holland  sleeves,  which  reached  to 
Ids  elbows,  cutting  up  dish  after  dish  in  order,  he 
would  send  one  to  one  poor  neighbour,  the  next  to 
another,  whether  it  were  brawn,  beef,  capon  goose,  &c. 
till  be  had  left  the  table  quite  empty ;  when,  giving 
thanks  again,  he  laid  by  his  linen,  and  caused  the 
ckyth  to  be  taken  away  ;  and  this  would  he  do,  din- 
ner and  supper,  upon  these  days,  without  tasting  one 
morsel  of  anything  whatsoever.  When  any  clamoured 
impudently  at  his  gate,  they  were  not,  therefore, 
immediately  relieved;  but  when,  from  his  private 
chamber,  which  had  a  prospect  into  the  street,  he 
•pied  any  sick,  weak,  or  lame,  he  would  presently 
«end  after  them  to  comfort,  chensh,  and  stroigthen 
them ;  and  not  a  trifle  to  serve  them  for  the  present, 
but  so  much  as  would  relieve  them^many  days  after. 
He  woukl  moreover  inquire  what  neighbours  were 
industrious  in  their  callings,  and  who  had  great 
charge  of  children ;  and  withal,  if  their  labour  and 
industry  could  not  sufficiently  supply  their  Beunilies, 
to  such  he  would  liberally  send,  and  relieve  them 
according  to  their  necessities.  He  died  at  his  house 
in  Grub  Street,  after  an  ancboretical  confinement  of 
forty-four  yeare,  Oct.  29,  1636,  aged  eighty-four. 
At  his  death  his  hair  and  beard  were  so  overgrown, 
that  he  appeared  rather  like  a  hermit  of  the  wilder- 
ness, than  the  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  first  cities  of 
the  world.  , ^  ..^ 


SPECIMENS  OF  CBLEBRATSD  AXJTHO&S. 

JEAN  PAUL   RICBTEB. 

Ludicrous  description  of  a"  timid  gentleman*  s'* 
journey  by  coach. 

Jean  Paul  Ri cuter,  one  of  the  worthies  of  German 
literature,  died  not  long  ago.  Samples  of  his  genius, 
and  a  masterly  criticism  upon  it,  (which  we  have 
rtad  twice  over  for  the  mere  pleasure  received  from 
the  force  and  abundance  of  the  thinking)  are  given  in 
the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  Specimem  of  Cer- 
man  Romances,  from  which  the  following  passage  is 
taken.  "We  are  much  mistaken  if  we  are  hazardmg 
the  usual  perils  of  an  overweening  introducer  of  a 
jest,  when  we  candidly  express  our  anticipations  of 
the  reader's  hearty  laughtar.  There  is  caricature 
enough,  but  like  an  Richter*s  caricatures,  it  is 
groimded  on  the  deepest  and  kindliest  knowledge  of 
real  character,  kindliness  and  depth  being  indeed  ne- 
cessary accompaniments  in  a  man's  knowledge  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  But  how  he  can  go  heaping  one 
extravagance  upon  another,  in  this  successful  way, 
is  amazing,  (for  there  is  a  whole  seventy  pages  full 
of  it) .  We  think,  every  instant,  that  nothing  further 
can  be  piled  upon  the  joke,  like  children  seeing  a 
tower  of  cards  threatening  to  topple  over ;  when  lo  ! 
another  story,  and  another  yet  is  achieved,  to  their 
ddi^ed  astonishment,  and  hand-ch^ing  I>ur8t8  of 
Jaughter.  Perhaps,  fVom  what  little  we  have  been 
enabled  to  see  of  the  genius  of  Jean  Paul  (for  the 
Germsns  love  to  designate  him  by  his  Christian 
names,  as  the  French  do  Rousseau)  a  general  idea 
o(  it  may  be  given  by  supposing  him  a  sort  of  prose 
Shak^[>eare,  acting  the  part  of  one  his  own  Fools. 
In  the  book  before  us  he  unites  Rabelais  with  the 
•nthor  of  the  AjMlesty  of  MeUaoh^ly. 


The  twenty-second  of  July,  on  Wednesday,  about 
five  in  the  afternoon,  (qpoth  the  "  magnanimous 
moyse"  Schmelzle, — for  he  relates  his  own  exploit) 
was  now,  by  the  way-bill  of  the  regular  post-coach, 
irrevocably  fixed  for  my  departure.  I  had  stiU 
half  a  day  to  order  my  house;  from  which,  for 
two  nights  and  two  days  and  a  half,  my  breast, 
its  breast  woik  and  palisado,  was  now,  along  with 
myself,  to  be  withdrawn.  Besides  this,  my  good 
wife  Bergelchen,  as  I  call  my  Teutoberga,  was  im- 
mediately to  travel  after  me  on  Friday  the  twenty- 
fourth,  in  order  to  see  and  make  inirchases  at  the 
yearly  fair ;  nay,  she  was  ready  to  have  gone  along 
with  me,  the  ftdthful  spouse.  I  therefore  assembled 
my  little  knot  of  domestics,  and  promulgated  to  them 
the  household  law  and  valedictory  rescript,  which  after 
my  departure,  in  the  first  place  before  the  outset  of 
my  wife,  and  in  the  second  place  after  this  outset, 
they  had  rigorously  to  obey ;  explaining  to  them,  es- 
pecially, whatever,  in  case  of  conflagrations,  house- 
breakings, thunder-storms,  or  transit  of  troops,  it 
'would  behove  them  to  do.  To  my  wife  I  delivered  an 
inventory  of  the  best  goods  in  our  little  register  ship ; 
which  goods,  she,  in  case  the  house  took  fire,  had 
in  ;^ the  I  first  place  to  secure.  I  ordered  her  on 
stormy  nights  (the  peculiar  thief-weather),  to  put 
our  Eolian  harp  in  the  window,  that  so  any  vil- 
lainous prowler  might  imagine  I  was  fantasy ing 
on  my  instrument,  and  therefore  awake;  for  like 
reasons  also,  to  take  the  house-dog  in  doors  by 
day,  that  he  might  sleep  then,  and  so  be  liveUer 
by  night.  I  further  counselled  her  to  have  an  eye 
on  the  focus  of  every  knot  in  the  panes  of  the  stable 
window,  nay,  on  every  glass  of  water  she  might  set 
down  in  the  house,  as  I  had  already  often  recounted 
to  her  examples  of  such  incidental  burning  glasses 
having  set  whole  buildings  in  flames.  I  then  ap- 
pointed her  the  hour  when  she  was  to  set  out  on 
Friday  morning  to  follow  me ;  and  recapitulated  more 
emphaticaUy  the  household  precepts,  which,  prior  to 
her  departure,  she  miKt  afresh  inculcate  on  her  do- 
mestics. My  dear  heart-sound,  blooming  Berga,  an- 
swered her  faithful  lord,  as  it  seemed,  very  seriously : 
*'  Go  thy  ways,  little  rfd  one ;  it  shall  be  done  all 
as  smooth  as  vdvet.  Wert  thou  but  away!  There  is 
no  end  of  thee !"  Her  brother,  my  brother-in-law, 
the  dragoon,  for  whom,  out  of  complaisance,  I  had 
paid  the  coach-fare,  in  order  to  have  in  the  vehicle 
along  with  me  a  stout  swordsman  and  hector,  as  spi- 
ritual relative  and  bully-rock,  so  to  speak ;  the  dra- 
goon I  say,  on  hearing  these  my  regulations,  puck- 
ered up  (which  I  easily  forgave  the  wild  soldier  and 
bachelor)  his  sun-burnt  face  considerably  into  ridicule, 
and  said,  "  Were  I  in  thy  place,  sister,  I  should  do 
what  I  liked,  and  then  afterwards  take  a  peep  into 
these  regulation  papers  of  his." 

"  Oh !"  answered  I :  "  misfortune 'may  conceal  itself 
like  a  scorpion  in  any  comer.  I  might  say  that  we 
are  like  children,  who  locking  at  their  gaily-painted 
toy-box,  soon  pull  off  the  lid,  and,  pop !  out  springs 
.a  mouse  who  has  young  ones." 

"  Mouse,  mouse !"  said  he,  stepping  up  and  down. 
•"  But,  good  brother,  it  is  five  o'clock ;  and  you  will 
6nd  when  you  return  tiiat  all  looks  exactly  as  it  does 
to  day ;  the  dog  like  the  dog,  and  my  sister  like  a 
pretty  woman;  aUous  done."*  It  was  purely  his 
Wame,  that  I,  fiearing  his  misconception,  had  not  pre- 
viously made  a  sort  of  testament. 

I  now  packed  in  two  differfflit  sorts  of  medicines, 
heating  as  veell  as  cooling,  against  two  different  pos- 
stbilities ;  also  my  old  aplmts  for  arm  or  leg  break- 
ages, in  case  the  coach  overset ;  and  (out  of  foresight) 
two  times  tiie  money'  I  was  likely  to  need.  Only 
here  I  could  have  wished,  so  uncertain  is  the  stowage 
of  such  things,  that  I  had  been  an  ape  with  cheek- 
jiouches,  or  some  sort  of  opossum  with  a  natural  bag, 
that  so  I  might  have  deposited  these  necessaries  of 
■existence  in  pockets  which  were  sensitive.  Shaving  is 
a  task  I  always  go  through  before  setting  out  on 
journeys ;  having  a  rational  mistrust  against  stranger 
blood-thirsty  bariiers;  but  on  this  occasion,  I  re- 
tained my  beard;  since,  however  close  shaved,  it 
would  have  grown  again  by  the  road  to  such  a  length, 
that  I  could  have  fronted  no  minister  and  general 
with  it. 

With  a  vehement  emotion,  I  threw  myself  on  the 
pith-heart  of  my  Berga,  and,  with  a  still  more  vehe- 
ment one,  tore  myself  away :  in  her,  however,  this 
.our  first  marriage  separation,  seemed  to  produce  less 
lamentation  than  triumph,  less  consternation  than 
rejoicing ;  shnply  because  she  turned  her  eye  not  half 
so  much  on  the  parting  as  on  the  meeting,  and  the 
journey  after  me,  and  the  wonder  of  the  Fair.  Yet  she 
threw  and  himg  herself  on  my  somewhat  long  and 
thin  neck,  almost  painfully,  being  indeed  a  too  fleshy 
and  weighty  load,  and  said  to  me,  "  Whiak  thee  dS 
quick  my  charming  Attel  (Attila) ,  and  trouble  thy 
head  with  no  cares  by  the  way,  thou  singular  roan. 
A  whiff  or  two  of  ill  luck  we  can  stand,  by  God's  help, 
so  long  as  my  father  is  no  beggar.  And  for  thee, 
Knanz,"  contmued  she,  turning  vnth  some  heat  to 
her  brother,  "  I  leave  tny  Attel  on  thy  soul ;  thou 
well-knowest,  thou  wild  fly,  what  I  will  do,  if  thou 
ptoy  the  fool,  and  leave  him  any  where  in  the  lurch." 
Her  meaning  here  was  good,  and  I  could  not  take  it 
ill :  to  you  also,  n^  4riends,lier  wealth  «ad  her  open- 
haartedness  are  nothing  new. 


w  Melted  into  sensibility,  I  said,  "Now  Berga,  if 
there  be  a  reunion  appomted  for  us,  surely  it  is 
either  in  Heaven  or  in  Flaetz,  and,  I  hope  in  God,  the 
latter."  Witii  these  words  vre  whirled  stoutly  away. 
I  looked  round  through  the  back  windows  of  my 
coach  at  my  good  little  village  of  Neusattel,  and  it 
seemed  to  me,  in  my  melting  mood,  as  if  steeples  were 
rising  aloft  like  an  epitaphium  over  my  life,  or  over 
my  body,  perhaps  to  return  a  lifeless  corpse.  "  How 
will  it  all  be,"  thought  I,  "  when  thou  at  last,*after 
two  or  three  days,  comest  back  ?"  And  now  I  noticed 
my  Bergelchen!  looking  after  us  from  the  garret 
window.  I  leaned  far  out  of  the  coach-door,  and  her 
falcon  eye  instantly  distinguished  my  head;  kiss  on 
kiss  she  threw  with  both  hands  after  the  carriage,  as 
it  rolled  down  into  the  valley.  **  Thou  true-hearted 
wife  I"  thought  tl,  "  how  is  thy  lowly  birth  by  thy 
spiritual  new  birth,  made  forgetable,  nay  remark- 
able!" 

1  must  confess  the  assemblage  and  conversational 
picnic  of  the  stage-coach  was  much  less  to  my  taste; 
the  virhole  of  them  suspicious,  unknown  rabble,  whom 
(as  markets  usually  do)  the  Fliitz  cattle  market  was 
alluring  by  its  scent.  I  dislike  becoming  acquainted 
with  strangers ;  not  so  my  brother-in-law,  the  dra- 
goon ;  who  now,  as  he  always  does,  had  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes elbowed  himself  into  close  quarter  with  the 
whole  raggamufiin  posse  of  them.  Beside  me  sat  a 
person,  who,  in  all  human  probability,  was  a  harlot ; 
on  her  breast,  a  Dwarf,  intending  to  exhibit  himself 
at  the  fair ;  on  the  other  side  was  a  Ratcatcher  gazing 
at  me ;  and  a  Blind  Passenger,  in  a  red  mantle,  had 
joined  us  dovm  in  the  valley.  No  one  of  them,  ex- 
cept my  brother-in-law,  pleased  me.  That  rascals 
among  these  people  would  not  study  me  and  my  pro- 
perties and  accidents,  to  entangle  me  in  their  snares, 
no  man  could  be  my  surety.  In  strange  places,  I 
even,  out  of  prudence^  avoid  looking  up  at  any  jail- 
vrindow ;  because  some  losel,  sitting  behind  the  bars, 
may  in  a  moment  call  down  out  of  mere,  malice* 
"  How  goes  it,  comrade  Schmelzle  ?"  or  further,  be- 
cause^any  lurking  catchpole  may  fancy  I  am  planning 
a  rescue  for  some  confederate  above.  From  another 
sort  of  prudence,  a  little  different  from  this,  1  also 
make  a  point  of  never  turning  round  when  any  body 
calls  "Thief!"  after  me. 

As  to  the  Dwarf  himself,  I  had  no  objection  to  his 
travelling  vrith  me,  whithersoever  he  plowed ;  but  he 
thought  to  raise  a  particular  delectation  in  our  minds, 
by  promising  that  his  Pollux  and  Brother  in  Trade, 
who  v^ras  also  making  for  the  Fair  to  exhibit  himself, 
would  by  midnight  with  his  elephantine  face,  infalli- 
bly overtake  the  coach,  and  plant  himself  among  us, 
or  behind,  on  the  outside.  Both  these  noodles,  it 
appeared,  are  in  the  habit  of  going  in  company  to  fairs, 
as  reciprocal  exaggerators  of  opposite  magnitudes. 
The  Dwarf  is  the  convex  magnifying  glass  of  the 
Giant,  the  Giant  the  concave  diminishing  glass; of 
the  Dwarf.  Nobody  expressed  much  joy  at  the  pro- 
spective arrival  of  this  Anti-Dwarf,  except  my  bro- 
ther-in-law, who,  (if  I  may  venture  on  a  play  of 
words),  seems  made,  like  a  clock,  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  atrikmg,  and  once  actually  said  to  me :  "  That 
if  in  the  upper  world  he  could  not  get  a  soul  to  curry 
and  touzle  by  a  time,  he  vrould  rather  go  to  the 
under,  where  most  probably  there  would  be  plenty  of 
cufiing,  and  to  spare."  The  Ratcatcher,  besides  the 
circumstance  that  no  man  can  prepossess  us  much  in 
his  favour,  who  lives  solely  by  poisoning,  like  this 
DestroyingljAngel  of  Rats,  this  Mouse- Atropos— and 
also,  which  is  still  worse,  that  such  a  fellow  bids  fair 
to  become  an  increaser  of  the  vermin  of  the  kingofom, 
the  moment  he  may  cease  to  be  a  Ics^eoer  of  it — be- 
sides all  this,  I  say,  the  present  Ratcatcher  had  many 
baneful  feiwtures  about  him ;  first,  his  stabbing  look, 
piercing  you  like  a  stiletto ;  then^the  lean  sharp  bony 
visage,  conjoined  with  his  enumeration  of  (his  consi- 
derable stock  of  poisonsj  then  (for  I  hated  him  more 
and  more),  his  sly  stillness,  his  sly  smile,  as  if  in 
some  corner  he  noticed  a  mouse,  as  he  would  notice 
a  man !  To  me,  I  declare,  though  usually  1  take  not 
the  slightest  exception  against  people's  lo(*s,  it 
seemed  at  last  as  if  his  throat  were  a  Dog-grotto,  a 
GroUadel  Con^, Ibis  cheek  bones  cliffs  and  breakers, 
his  hot  breathlthe  wmd  of  a  calcining  furnace,  and  his 
black  hairy  breast  a  kiln  for  pardung  and  roasting. 

Nor  Wis  I  far  wrong,  I  believe ;  for  soon  after  this, 
he  began  quite  coolly  to  inform  the  company,  in  whidi 
were  a  dwarf  and  a  female,  that  in  his  time  he  had, 
not  without  enjoyment,  run  ten  men  througli  the 
body ;  had  with  great  convetiience  hewn  off  a  dozen 
men's  arms ;  slowly  split  four  heads,  torn  out  twa 
hearts,  and  more  of  the  like  sort ;  while  none  of 
them,  otherwise  persons  of  spirit,  had  in  the  least 
resisted:  "but  why?"  added  he.  with  a  poisonous 
smile,  and  taking  the  hat  finom  his  odious  bald  pate ; 
"I  am  invulnerable.  Let  any  of  the  company  that 
chuses  lay  as  much  fire  on  my  crown  as  he  likes ;  I 
shall  not  mind  it." 

My  brother-in-law,  the  dragoon,  directly  kindled 
his  tinder-box,  and  puf,  a  heap  of  the  burning  matter 
on  the  ratcatcher's  pole;  but  the  fellow  stood  it  as  if  it 
had  been  a  mere  picture  of  fire,  and  the  two  looked 
ezpectingly  at  one  another ;  and  the  former  smiled 
very  foolishly,  saving,  "  It  was  simply  pleasant  to  him, 
like  a  ^ood  warmmg  plaister ;  for  this  was  .always 
the  wtatry  region  of  his  body."  __  ^ 
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Here  the  dragoon  groped  a  little  on  the  naked 
skull,  and  cried  with  amazement,  that  "  it  was  as 
cold  as  a  kneepan." 

But  now  thi»  fellow  to  our  horror,  after  some  pre- 
parations, actually  lifted  off  the  quarter  skull,  and 
held  it  out  to  us  saying ;  "  He  had  sawed  it  off  a 
murderer,  his  own  having  accidentally  heen  broken;" 
and  withal  explained  that  the  stahbing  and  arm 
cutting  he  had  talked  of  was  to  be  understood  as  a 
jest,  seeing  that  he  had  merely  done  it  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Famulus  at  an  Anatomical  Theatre.  However, 
the  jester  seemed  to  rise  little  in  favour  with  any  of 
us;  and  for  my  part,  as  he  put  his  brain-lid  and 
sham  skull  on  again,  I  thought  to  myself;  ''This 
dungbed-bell  has  changed  its  place,  but  not  the  hem- 
lock it  was  made  to  cover." 

Further,  I  could  not  but  reckon  it  a  suspicious 
circumstance  that  he  as  well  as  all  the  company, 
(the  blind  Passenger  too),  were  making  for  this 
very  YVktz,  to  which  I  myself  was  bound :  much  good 
I  could  not  expect  of  this ;  and,  in  truth,  turning  home 
again  would  have  been  as  pleasant  to  me  as  going  on, 
bad  I  not  rather  felt  a  pleasure  in^  defying  the  future. 

I  come  now  to  the  Red-mantled  Blind  Passenger ; 
most  probably  an  EmigrS  or  Refugee ;  for  he  speaks 
German  not  worse  than  he  does  French;  and  his 
name,  I  think,  was  Je/m  Pierre  or  Jean  Paul,  or  some 
such  thing,  if  indeed  he  had  any  name.  His  red 
cloak,  notwithstanding  this  his  identity  of  colour  with 
the  hangman,  would,  in  itself,  have  remained  heartily 
indifferent  to  me ;  had  it  not  been  for  this  singular 
circumstance,  that  he  had  already  five  times,  contrary 
to  all  expectation,  come  upon  me  in  different  towns 
(in  Great  Berlin,  in  Little  Hof,  in  Coburg,  Meiningen, 
and^Bayreulh),  and  each  of  these  times  had  looked  at 
me  significantly  enough  and  then  gone  his  way. 
Whether  this  Jean  Pierre  is  dogging  me  with  hostile 
intent  or  not  I  cannot  say ;  but  to  our  fancy,  at  any 
rate,  no  object  can  be  gratifying  that  thus,  vnth  corps 
of  observation  or  out  of  loop  holes,  holds  and  aims  at 
us  with  muskets,  which  for  year  after  year  it  shall 
move  to  this  side  and  that,  without  our  knowing  on 
whom  it  is  to  fire.  Still  more  offensive  did  Red-cloak 
become  to  me,  when  he  began  to  talk  about  his  soft 
mildness  of  soul;  a  thing  which  seemed  either  to 
betoken  pumping  you  or  undermining  you. 

I  replied,  "  Sir,  I  am  just  come  with  ray  brother-in- 
law  here,  from  the  field  of  battle,  (the  last  affair  was 
at  Pimpelstadt),  and  so  perhaps  am  too  much  of  a 
humour  for  fire,  pluck,  and  war-fury;  and  to  many  a 
one,  who  happens  to  have  a  roaring  waterspout  of  a 
heart,  it  may  be  well  if  his  clerical  character  (which 
is  mine)  rather  enjoins  on  him  mildness  than  wild- 
ness.  However,  all  mildness  has  its  iron  limit.  If 
any  thoughtless  dog  chance  to  anger  me,  in  the  first' 
heat  of  rage  I  kick  my  foot  through  him ;  and  after 
me,  my  good  brother  here  will  perhaps  drive  matters 
twice  as  fiEur,  for  he  is  the  man  to  do  it.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  singular ;  but  I  confess,  I  regret  to  this  day, 
that  once  when  a  boy  I  received  three  blows  from 
another,  without  tightly  returning  them ;  and  I  often 
feel  as  if  I  must  still  pay  them  to  his  descendants. 
In  sooth,  if  I  but  chance  to  see  a  child  running  off 
like  a  dastard  from  the  weak  attack  of  a  child  like 
himself,  I  cannot  for  my  life  understand  his  running, 
and  can  scarcely  keep  from  interfering  to  save  him 
by  a  decisive  knock." 

The  Passenger  in  the  meanwhile  was  smiling,  not 
in  the  best  fashion.  He  gave  himself  out  for  a  Lega- 
tions-Rath,  and  seemed  fox  enough  for  such  a  post ; 
but  a  mad  fox  will,  in  thelong  run,  bite  me  as  rabidly 
as  a  mad  wolf  will.  For  the  rest,  I  calmly  went  on 
with  my  eulogy  on  courage ;  only  that,  instead  of 
ludicrous  gasconading,  which  directly  betrays  the 
coward,  I  purposely  expressed  myself  in  words  at 
once  cool,  clear,  and  firm. 

►-  "  I  am  altogether  for  Montaigne's  advice,"  said  I ; 
•'  Fear  nothing  but  fear." 

"  I  again,"  replied  the  Lcgations-man,  with  useless 
wire-drawing,  "  I  should  fear  again  that  I  did  not 
sufficiently  fear  fear,  but  continued  too  dastardly. 

"To  this  fear  also,"  replied  I  coldly,  "  I  set  limits. 
A  man,  for  instance,  may  not  in  the  least  believe  in, 
or  be  afraid  of  ghosts ;  and  yet  by  night  may  bathe 
himself  in  cold  sweat,  and  this  purely  out  of  terror  at 
the  dreadful  fright  he  should  be  in,  (especially  with 
what  whiff  of  epileptics,  falling-sicknesses,  and  so 
forth,  he  might  be  visited)  in  case,  simply,  his  own 
too  vivid  fancy  should  create  any  wild  fever  image, 
and  hang  up  in  the  air  before  him." 

"  One  should  not,  therefore,"  added  my  brother- 
in-law,  the  dragoon,  contrary  to  his  custom  morali- 
zing a  little,  "one  should  not  bamboozle  the  poor 
sheep,  man,  with  any  ghost  tricks;  the  hen  heart 
may  die  on  the  spot." 

A  loud  storm  of  thunder  overtaking  the  stage- 
coach altered  the  discourse.  You,  my  friends,  know- 
ing  me  as  a  man  not  quite  destitute  of  some  tincture 
of  natural  philosophy,  will  easily  guess  my  precautions 
against  thunder.  I  place  myself  on  a  chair  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  (often,  when  suspicious  clouds 
are  out,  I  stay  whole  nights  upon  it),  and  by  careful 
removal  of  all  conductors,  rings,  buckles,  and  so 
forth,  I  here  sit  thunder-proof,  and  listen  with  a  cool 
spirit  to  this  elemenUry  music  of  the  cloud  kettle- 
drum. These  precautions  have  never  harmed  me,  for 
I  am  still  alive  at  this  date ;  and  to  the  present  hour 


I  congratulate  myself  on  once  hurrying  out  of  church, 
though  I  had  Confessed  but  the  day  previous ;  and 
running  without  more  ceremony,  and  before  I  had 
received  the  sacrament.  Into  the  charnel-house, 
because  a  heavy  thunder-cloud  (which  did,  in  fact, 
strike  the  church-yard  linden  tree)  was  hovering  over 
it.  So  soon  as  the  cloud  had  disloaded  itself,  I 
returned  flrom  the  charnel-house  into  the  church,  and 
was  happy  enough  to  come  in  after  the  hangman, 
(usually  the  last),  and  so  still  participate  in  the  Feast 
of  Love. 

Such,  for  my  own  part,  is  my  manner  of  proceed- 
ing;  but  in  the  full  stage-coach  I  met  with  men  to 
whom  natural  philosophy  was  no  philosophy  at  all. 
For,  when  the  clouds  gathered  dreadfully  together 
over  our  coach  canopy,  and  sparkling,  began  to  play 
through  the  air,  like  so  many  fire-fiies,  and  I  at  last 
could  not  hut  request  that  the  sweating  coach- 
conclave  would  at  least  bring  out  their  watches,  rings, 
money,  and  such  like,  and  put  them  all  into  one  of 
the  carriage-pockets,  that  none  of  us  might  have  a 
conductor  on  his  body,  not  only  would  no  one  of 
them  do  it,  but  my  own  brother-in-law,  the  dragoon, 
even  sprang  out,  with  naked  drawn  sword,  and  swore 
that  he  would  conduct  the  thunder  all  away  himself. 
Nor  do  I  know  whether  this  desperate  mortal  was  not 
acting  prudently ;  for  our  position  within  was  fright- 
ful, and  any  one  of  us  might  every  moment  be  a  dead 
man.  At  last,  to  crown  ill,  I  got  into  a  half  alter- 
cation with  two  of  the  rude  members  of  our  leathern 
household,  the  Poisoner  and  the  Harlot ;  seeing  by 
their  questions,  they  almost  gave  me  to  understand, 
that,  in  our  conversational  pic-nic,  especially  with  the 
Blind  Passenger,  I  had  not  always  come  off  with  the 
best  share.  Such  an  imputation  wounds  your  honour 
to  the  quick,  and  in  my  breast  there  was  a  thunder 
louder  than  that  above  us ;  however,  I  was  obliged 
to  carry  on  the  needful  exchange  of  sharp  words  as 
quietly  and  slowly  as  possible;  and  I  quarrelled  softly 
and  in  a  low  tone,  lest  in  the  end  a  whole  coachful 
of  people,  set  in  arms  against  each  other,  might  get 
into  heat  and  perspiration ;  and  so,  by  vapour  steam- 
ing  through  the  coach-roof,  conduct  the  too  near 
thunderbolt  down  into  the  midst  of  us.  At  last  I 
laid  before  the  company  the  whole  theory  of  electri- 
city,  in  clear  words,  but  low  and  slow,  (striving  to 
avoid  all  emission  of  vapour) ;  and  especially  en- 
deavoured to  frighten  them  away  from  fear.  For, 
indeed,  through  fear,  the  stroke — ^nay,  two  strokes, 
the  electric  or  the  apoplectic — might  hit  any  one  of 
us ;  since  in  Exleben  and  Reimarus,  it  is  sufficiently 
proved,  that  violent  fear,  by  the  transpiration  it 
causes,  may  attract  the  lightening.  I  accordingly,  in 
some  fear  of  my  own,  and  other  people's  fear,  repre- 
sented to  the  passengers  that  how  in  a  coaph  so  hot 
and  crowded,  with  a  drawn  sword  on  the'  coach-box 
piercing  the  very  lightening,  with  the  thunder  cloud 
hanging  over  us,  and  even  with  so  many  transpira- 
tions from  incipient  fear ;  in  short,  with  such  visible 
danger  on  every  hand,  they  must  absolutely  fear 
nothing,  if  they  would  not,  all  and  sundry,  be  smitten 
to  death  in  a  few  minutes. 

"O  heaven  !"  cried  I,  "Courage !  only  courage  1 
No  fear,  not  even  fear  of  fear  1  Would  you  have 
Providence  to  shoot  you  here  sitting,  like  so  many 
hares  hunted  into  a  pmfold  t  Fear,  if  you  like,  when 
you  are  out  of  the  coach  ;  fear  to  your  heart's  content 
in  other  places,  where  there  is  less  to  be  afraid  of; 
only  not  here,  not  here  !" 

I  shall  not  determine,  since  among  millions  scarcely 
one  man  dies  by  thunder-clouds,  but  millions  per- 
haps by  snow-clouds,  and  rain-clouds,  and  thin  mist 
— ^whether  my  coach-sermon  would  have  made  any 
claim  to  a  prize  for  man-saving ;  however,  at  last,  all 
uninjured,  and  driving  towards  a  rain -bow,  we  entered 
the  town  of  Vierstadten,  where  dwelt  a  post-master, 
in  the  street  which  the  place  had. 

The  Postmaster  was  a  churl  and  a  striker ;  a  class 
of  mortals  whom  I  inexpressibly  detest,  as  my  fancy 
always  whispers  to  me,  in  their  presence,  that  by  ac- 
cident or  dislike,  I  might  happen  to  put  on  a  scornful 
or  impertinent  look,  and  hound  these  mastiffs  on  my 
throat  Happily,  in  this  case,  (supposing  I  had  even 
made  a  wrong  face),  I  could  have  shielded  myself 
with  the  dragoon  ;  for  whose  giant  force  such  matters 
arc  a  tidbit.  This  brother-in-law  of  mine,  for  ex- 
ample, cannot  pass  any  tavern  where  he  hears  a  sound 
of  battle,  without  entering,  and,  as  he  crosses  the 
threshold,  shouting,  "  Peace,  dogs !" — and  therewith, 
under  show  of  a  peace  deputation,  he  directly  snatches 
up  the  first  chair  leg  in  his  hand,  as  if  it  were  an 
American  peace  columet,  and  cuts  to  the  right  and 
left  among  the  belligerent  powers,  or  he  gnashes  the 
hard  heads  of  the  parties  together  (he  himself  takes 
no  side),  catching  each  by  the  hind  lock;  in  such 
cases,  the  rogue  is  in  heaven. 

I,  for  my  part,  rather  avoid  discrepant  circles,  than 
seek  them ;  as  I  likewise  avoid  all  dead  or  killed  peo- 
ple :  the  prudent  man  easily  foresees  what  is  to  be 
got  by  them ;  either  vexation  or  injurious  witnessing, 
or  often  even  (when  circumstances  conspire)  painful 
investigation,  and  suspicion  of  your  being  an  accom- 
plice. 

In  Vierstadten  nothing  of  Importance  presented 
itself,  except  to  my  horror,  a  dog  without  a  tail, 
which  came  running  along  the  town  or  street.  In 
the  first  fire  of  passion  at  this  sight  I  pointed  it  out 


to  the  passengers,  and  then  put  the  question,  whether 
they  could  reckon  a  system  of  Medical  Police  well 
arranged,  which,  like  this  of  Vierstadten,  allowed  doga 
openly  to  scour  about,  when  their  tails  were  wanting? 
"  What  am  I  to  do,"  said  1,  "  when  this  member  is 
cut  away,  and  any  such  beast  comes  runiiing  towards 
me,  and  I  cannot,  either  by  the  tail  being  cocked  up 
or  dravm  in,  since  the  whole  is  snipt  off,  come  to  any 
conclusion  whether  the  vermin  is  mad  or  not  r  In 
this  way,  the  most  prudent  man  may  be  bit,  and  be- 
come rabid,  and  so  make  shipwreck  purely  for  want 
of  a  tail  compass." 

The  blind  passenger  (he  now  got  himself  inscribed 
as  a  seeing  one,  God  knows  for  what  ol^ects)  had 
heard  my  observation ;  which  he  now  spun  out  in  my 
presence  almost  into  ridicule,  and  at  last  awakened  in 
me  the  suspicion,  that  by  an  overdone  flattery  in 
imitating  my  style  of  speech,  he  meant  to  banter  me : 
"  The  dog-tail,"  said  he,  "  is,  in  truth,  an  alarm- 
beacon  and  finger  post  for  us,  that  we  come  not  even 
into  the  outmost  precincts  of  madness ;  cut  away 
from  comets  their  tails,  from  Bashwws  their's,  from 
crabs  their's  (outstretched  it  "denotes  that  they  are 
burst) ;  and  in  the  most  dangerous  predicaments  of 
life  we  are  left  without  clew,  without  indicator, 
without  hand  in  margine ;  and  we  perish  not  so 
much  as  knowing  how." 

For  the  rest,  this  stage  passed  over  without  quar* 
relling  or  peril.  About  ten  o'clock,  the  whole  party,  in^ 
eluding  even  the  postillion,  myself  excepted,  fell  asleep* 
I  indeed  pretended  to  be  sleeping,  that  I  might  ob- 
serve whether  some  one,  for  his  own  good  reasons,, 
might  not  also  be  pretending  it ;  but  all  continued 
snoring ;  the  moon  threw  its  brightening  beams  on 
nothing  but  down-pressed  eyelids& 

I  had  now  a  glorious  opportunity  of  following 
Lavater's  counsel,  to  apply  the  physiognomical 
ellwand  especially  to  sleepers,  since  sleep,  like  death, 
expresses  the  genuine  form  in  coarser  lines.  Othet 
sleepers,  not  in  stage-coaches,  1  think  it  less  advisable 
to  mete  with  this  ellwand ;  having  always  an  appre- 
hension lest  some  fellow,  but  pretending  to  be  asleep^ 
may,  the  instant  I  am  near  enough,  start  up  as  in  a 
dream,  and  deceitfully  plant  such  a  knock  on  the 
physiognomical  mensuratQr's  own  facial  structure,  as 
to  exclude  it  for  ever  ftom  appearing  in  any  Physi- 
ognomical Fragments  (itself  being  reduced  to  one) 
either  in  the  stippled  or  line  style.  Nay,  might  not 
the  most  honest  sleeper  in  the  world,  just  while  you 
are  in  hand  with  his  physiognomical  dissection,  lay 
about  him,  spurred  on  by  honour,  in  some  cudgelling 
scene  he  may  be  dreaming;  and  in  a  few  instants  of 
clapperclawing  and  kicking,  and  trampling,  lull  you 
into  a  much  more  lasting  sleep  thui  that  out  of 
which  he  was  awakened? 

In  my  Adumbratisig  Magic  Lantern,  as  I  have 
named  the  work,  the  whole  physiognomical  contents 
of  this  same^sleeping  stage-coach  will  be  given  to  the 
world :  there  I  shall  explain  to  you  at  large  how  the 
poisoner  with  the  murder-cupola,  appeared  to  me 
devil-like;  the  dwarf. old  child- like r  the  harlot  lan- 
guidly shameless ;  my  brother-in-law  peacefully  satis- 
fied, with  revenge  or  food ;  and  the  legations- rath, 
Jean  Pierre,  heaven  only  knows  why,  like  a  half 
angel, — ^though,  perhaps  it  might  be  because  only  the 
fair  body,  not  the  other  half,  the  soul,  which  had 
passed  away  in  sleep,  was  affecting  me. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  that  in  a  little 
village,  while  my  brother-in-law  and  the  postillion 
were  sitting  at  their  ^liquor,  I  happily  fronted  a  small 
terror.  Destiny  having  twice  been  on  my  side.  Not 
far  from  a  hunting-box,  beside  a  pretty  clump  of 
trees,  I  noticed  a  white  tablet,  with  a  black  inscrip- 
tion on  it.  This  gave  me  hopes  that  perhaps  some 
little  monumental  .'piece,  some  pillar  of  honour,  somr 
battle  memento,*  might  here  be  awaiting  me.  Ovee 
an  untrodden  fiowery,  tangle,  I  reach  the  black  on 
white ;  and  to  my  horror  and  amazement,  I  decypher 
in  the  moonshine ;  Beware  of  Spring  guns !  Thus 
was  I  standing,  perhaps  half  a  pail's  breadth  from  the 
trigger,  with  which,  if  I  but  stirred  my  heel,  I  should 
shoot  myself  off  like  a  forgotten  ramrod  into  the 
other  world,  beyond  the  verge  of  time ! 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  clutch  down  my  toe- 
nails, to  bite,  and,  as  it  were,  eat  myself  into  [the 
ground  with  them ;  since  I  might  at  least  continue 
in  warm  life  so  long  as  I  pe^^  my  body  firmly 
beside  the  atropos-scissors  and  hangman's  block, 
which  lay  beside  me ;  then  I  endeavoured  to  recollect 
by  what  steps  the  fiend  had  led  me  hither  unshot,  but 
in  my  agony  I  had  perspired  the  whole  of  it,  and 
could  recollect  nothing.  In  the  devil's  village  close 
at  hand  there  was  no  dog  to  be  seen  and  called  to,, 
who  might  have  plucked  me  from  the  water ;  and  my 
brother-in-law  and  the  postillion  were  both  carousing 
with  full  can.  However,  I  summoned  my  courage 
and  determination;  wrote  down  on  a  leaf  of  my 
pocket-book  my  last  will,  the  accidental  manner  of 
my  death,  and  my  dying  remembrance  of  Berga,  and 
then,  with  full  sail,  flew  helter-skelter  through  the 
midst  of  it  the  shortest  way ;  expecting  at  every  step 
to  awaken  the  murderous  engine,  and  thus  to  claj^ 
over  my  still  long  candle  of  life  the  bonsoir,  or,  extin- 
guisher, with  my  'own  hand.  However,  I  got  off 
without  shot.    In  the  tavern,  indeed,  there  was  more 

*  Oar  bwo  was  aa  anuy  chaplshi  1 
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then  one  fool  to  Ungh  at  me;  because,  forsooth, 
what  none  but  a  fool  could  know,  this  notice  had 
stood  there  for  the  last  ten  years,  without  any  gun, 
as  guns  oilen  do  without  any  notice.  But  so  it  is, 
my  friends,  with  our  game  police,  which  warns 
against  all  things,  only  not  against  warnings. 


VBNTRILOQUZSM. 

Some  people  (saith  our  authority,  an  old  maga- 
zine) possess  the  art  of  speaking  inwardly,  having 
the  power  of  forming  speech  by  drawing  the  air 
into  their  lungs,  and  of  modifying  the  voice  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  seem  to  proceed  fVom 
any  distance,  or  in  any  direction.  This  art  of  vocal 
deception  is  called  Ventriloquism.  The  public  of  late 
years  have  had  their  acquaintance  with  it  renewed  by 
means  of  the  admirable  Entertainments  of  Mr. 
Mathews ;  but  never,  we  believe,  were  such  triumph- 
ant exhibitions  6f  it  as  are  related  in  the  following 
anecdote,  furnished  about  fifty  years  since  by  the  Abbe 
de  la  Chapelle,  of  the  French  Academy. 

This  gentleman  having  heard  many  surprising  cir- 
cumstances related  concerning  one  M.  St.  Gille,  a 
grocer  at  St.  Gcrmain-en-Laye.  near  Paris,  whose 
astonishing  powers  as  a  ventriloquist  had  given  occa- 
sion to  many  singular  and  diverting  scenes,  formed 
the  resolution  to  see  him.  Struck  by  the  many  mar- 
vellous anecdotes  related  concerning  him,  the  Abbe 
judged  it  necessary  to  ascertain  the  truth  by  the  tes- 
timony of  his  own  senses,  and  then  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  and  manner  by  which  the  phenomena  were 
produced. 

The  Abbe  having  waited  upon  M.  St.  Gille  and 
informed  him  of  his  design,  was  very  cordially  re- 
ceived. He  was  conducted  into  a  parlour  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  M.  St.  Gille  and  himself  sate  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  a  small  fire,  with  only  a  table  be- 
tween them,  the  author  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  M. 
St.  Gille  all  the  time.  Ha1f-an-hour  had  passed,  during 
which  that  gentleman  diverted  the  Abbe  with  many 
comic  scenes  to  which  he  had  given  occasion  by  his 
talents,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  Abb4  heard  himself 
called  by  his  name  and  title,  in  a  voice  that  seemed 
to  come  from  the  roof  of  a  house  at  a  distance.  He 
was  almost  petrified  with  astonishment ;  but  recol- 
lecting himself,  and  asking  M.  St.  Gille  whether  he 
had  not  given  him  e  specimen  of  his  art,  he  was  an- 
swered only  by  a  smile.  But  while  the  Abbfe  was 
pointing  to  the  house  from  which  the  voice  had  ap- 
peared to  him  to  proceed,  his  surprise  was  encreased 
on  hearing  himself  answered,  "  it  was  not  from  that 
quarter,"  apparently  in  the  same  kind  of  voice  as 
before,  but  which  now  seemed  to  issue  fh)m  the  earth, 
at  one  of  the  comers  of  the  room.  In  short,  this 
fictitious  voice  played,  as  it  were,  every  where  about 
him,  and  seemed  to  proceed  from  any  quarter  or  dis- 
tance from  which  the  ventriloquist  chose  to  transmit 
it  to  him.  The  illusion  was  so  very  strong,  that  pre- 
pared as  the  Abh6  was  for  this  kind  of  conversation, 
his  senses  were  incapable  of  undeceiving  him; 
though  conscious  that  the  voice  proceeded  from  the 
mouth  of  M.  St.  Gille,  that  gentleman  appeared  abso- 
lutely mute  while  exercising  his  talent,  nor  could  the 
author  perceive  any  change  in  his  countenance.  He 
observed,  however,  at  this  first  visit,  that  M.  St.  Gille 
contrived,  but  without  any  affSectation,  to  present 
only  the  profile  of  his  face  to  him  while  he  was  speak- 
ing as  a  ventriloquist. 

The  next  experiment  of  this  ventriloquist  was  no 
less  curious.  M.  St.  Gille  being  on  his  way  home 
from  a  place  to  which  he  had  been  on  business, 
sought  shelter  from  an  approaching  thunder  storm  in 
a  neighbouring  convent.  Finding  the  whole  commu- 
nity in  mourning,  he  inquired  the  cause,  and  was  told 
that  one  of  their  body  had  lately  died  who  wu  the 
ornament  and  delight  of  the  society.  To  pass  away 
the  time,  he  walked  into  the  church  attended  by  some 
of  the  monks,  who  shewed  him  the  tomb  of  their 
deceased  brother;  and  spoke  freely  of  the  scanty 
honours  bestowed  on  his  memory.  Suddenly  a  voice 
is  heard,  apparently  proceeding  from  the  roof  of  the 
choir,  lamenting  the  situation  of  the  deceased  in  pur- 
gatory, and  reproaching  the  brotherhood  with  their 
lukewarmness  and  want  of  zeal  on  his  account.  The 
friars,  as  soon  as  their  astonishment  gave  them  power 
to  speak,  consulted  together,  and  agreed  to  acquaint 
the  rest  of  the  community  with  this  singular  event, 
so  interesting  to  the  whole  society. 

M.  St.  Gille,  who  wished  to  carry  on  the  joke  still 
further,  disuaded  them  from  taking  this  step,  telling 
them  that  they  would  be  treated  by  their  absent 
brethren  as  a  set  of  fools  or  visionaries.  He,  how^ 
ever,  advised  them  to  call  the  whole  community  im- 
mediately into  the  church ;  where  the  ghost  of  their 
departed  brother  might  probably  repeat  his  com- 
plaints. Accordingly,  all  the  friars,  novices,  lay- 
brothers,  and  even  the  domestics  of  the  convent 
were  summoned  and  collected  together.  In  a  short 
time,  the  voice  from  the  roof  renewed  its  lamenta- 
tions and  reproaches,  and  the  whole  convent  fell  on 
their  facet  ^nd  vowed  a  solemn  reparation.  As  a 
preliminary  step,  they  cfaaunted  a  de  pnfumUs,  in  fbll 
choir,  during  the  intervals  of  which  the  ghost  occa- 
sionally expressed  the  comfort  lie  reckvcd  from  thdr 


pious  exerci&es  and  ejaculations  in  his  behalf.  Whei^ 
all  was  over,  the  prior  entered  into  a  serious  con- 
versation with  M.  St.  GUle.  and  on  the  strength  of 
what  had  just  passed  inveighed  against  the  absurd 
incredulity  of  modem  sceptics  and  pretended  philo- 
sophers in  regard  to  ghosts  or  apparitions.  M.  St. 
Gille  thought  it  now  time  to  undeceive  the  good 
fathers.  This,  however,  he  found  it  very  difficult  to 
effect  till  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  retum  with  them 
into  the  church,  and  there  be  witnesses  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  conducted  this  ludicrous  deception. 

In  consequence  of  three  memoirs  presented  by  the 
author  to  Ithe  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
in  which  he  communicated  to  them  the  observations 
he  had  collected  upon  the  subject  of  ventriloquism 
in  general,  and  chose  he  had  made  on  M.  St.  GUle  in 
particular,  that  learned  body  deputed  two  of  its  mem- 
bers, M.  die  Fouchy  and  M.  le  Roi,  to  accompany  him 
to  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  in  order  to  verify  the  facts, 
and  make  observation  on  the  nature  and  causes  of 
this  extroardinary  faculty.  In  (he  course  of  this  in- 
quiry a  very  singular  plan  was  laid  and  executed,  to 
put  M.  St.  Gille's  powers  of  deception  to  the  trial,  by 
engaging  him  to  exert  them  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  party,  consisting  of  the  conunissioners  of  the 
Academy,  and  some  persons  of  the  first  quality,  who 
were  to  dine  in  the  open  forest  near  St.  Germain-en- 
Laye,  on  a  particular  day.  All  the  members  of  this 
party  were  in  the  secret,  except  a  certain  countess,  who 
was  pilched  upon  as  a  proper  victim  to  M.  St.  Gille's 
delusive  powers,  as  she  knew  nothing  even  of  M.  St. 
Gille  or  of  ventriloquism  ;  and  we  may  imagine,  per- 
haps, for  another  reason,  which  the  Abb6,  through 
politeness,  suppresses.  She  had  been  told  in  general 
that  this  party  had  been  formed  in  consequence  of  a 
report  that  an  aerial  spirit  had  lately  established 
itself  in  the  forest  of  St.  Germaine-en-Laye,  and  that 
a  grand  deputation  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
were  to  pass  the  day  there,  to  enquire  into  the  reality 
of  the  fact.' 

M.  St.  Gille,  it  may  be  readily  conceived, was  one  of 
this  select  party.  Previously  to  his  joining  the  com- 
pany in  the  forest  he  completely  deceived  even  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  Academy  who  was  then 
walking  from  them,  and  whom  he  accidentally  met. 
Just  as  he  was  abreast  of  him,  prepared  and  guarded 
as  he  was  against  a  deception  of  this  kind,  he  verily 
believed  that  he  heard  his  associate,  M.  de  Fouchy, 
who  was  then  with  the  company  above  one  hundred 
yards  distance,  calling  after  him  to  retum  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible.  His  valet  too,  after  repeating  to 
his  master  the  purport  of  M.  de  Fouchy's  supposed 
exclamation,  turned  about  towards  the  company,  and 
with  the  greatest  simplicity  imaginable,  hauled  out 
as  loud  as  he  could  in  answer  to  him,  "  Yes,  sir  I" 

After  this  successful  beginning  the  company  sate 
down  to  dinner,  and  the  aerial  spirit,  who  had  been 
previously  furnished  vrith  proper  anecdotes  respect- 
ing company,  soon  began  to  address  the  countess,  in 
a  voice  that  seemed  to  be  in  the  air  over  their  heads ; 
sometimes  it  spoke  to  her  from  the  tops  of  the  trees 
around  them,  or  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  a 
pretty  large  distance ;  and  at  other  times,  seemed  to 
speak  from  a  considerable  distance  under  her  feet. 
During  dinner  the  spirit  seemed  to  be  absolutely  in- 
exhaustible in  the  gallantries  he  adressed  to  her, 
though  he  sometimes  said  civil  things  to  another 
lady.  This  kind  of  conversation  lasted  about  two 
hours,  and  the  countess  was  firmly  persuaded,  as  the 
rest  of  the  company  affected  to  be,  that  this  was  the 
voice  of  an  aerial  spirit.  Nor  would  she,  as  the  au- 
thor affirms,  have  been  undeceived,  had  not  the  rest  of 
the  company,  by  their  unguarded  behaviour,  at  length 
excited  in  her  some  suspicions.  The  little  plot  against 
her  was  then  owned,  and  she  acknowledged  herself  to 
be  mortified  only  in  being  waked  from  a  delicious 
delusion. 

Several  other  instances  of  M.  St.  Gille's  talents  are 
related.  The  author,  in  his  course  of  inquiries  on 
this>ubiect,  was  informed  that  the  Baron  de  Mengen, 
a  German  nobleman,  possessed  the  same  art  in  a  very 
high  degree.  The  baron  constructed  a  little  puppet 
or  doll,  the  lower  jaw  of  which  he  moved  by  a  par- 
ticular contrivance :  with  this  doll  he  used  to  hold  a 
spirited  kind  of  dialogue,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
little  virago  became  so  impertinent,  that  he  was  at 
last  obliged  to  thrust  her  into  his  pocket,  where  she 
seemed,  to  those  present,  to  grumble  and  complain 
of  her  hard  treatment. 

The  Baron,  being  at  the  court  of  Bareuth,  along 
with  the  Prince  of  Deux  Fonts,  and  other  noblemen, 
amused  himself  with  this  scene.  An  Irish  officer, 
then  present,  was  so  firmly  pursuaded  that  the  Baron's 
doll  was  a  living  animal  previously  taught  by  him  to 
repeat  these  responses,  that  he  watched  an  opportunity 
at  the  close  of  the  dialogue,  and  suddenly  made  ah 
attempt  to  snatch  it  from  his  pocket.  The  little  doll, 
as  if  in  danger  of  being  suffocated  during  the  strug- 
gle occasioned  by  this  attempt,  called  out  for  help 
and  screamed  incessantly  frtmi  the  pocket,  till  the 
ofllcer  desisted.  She  then  became  silent,  and  the 
Baron  was  obliged  to  take  her  out,  to  convince  him 
by  handling,  that  she  was  a  mere  piece  of  wood. 


THB    OBRMAN    PRXNOB'S    AOOOUNT    OP 
RI8  VOYAOB    IN  A  BALLOON. 

Thb  *•  German  Prince,"  with  whom  the  public  became 
so  agreeably  acquainted  under  that  title  by  means  of 
his  "  Tour,"  and  who  was  supposed  to  be  dead  at  one 
time,  and  "  somebody  else"  at  another,  (some  said  an 
Irish  officer)  is  now  known  to  be  Prince  Piickler- 
Muskau,  a  Silesian  nobleman,  whose  ancestors  were 
among  the  petty  feudatories  of  the  German  empire. 
He  is  a  man  of  lively  and  even  great  talents,  a  little 
too  much  uted  by  the  worid,  and  spoilt  by  the  com- 
bination of  all  sorts  of  advantages,  for  want  of  a 
necessity  of  bestirring  himself,  and  from  being  a 
prince,  and  handsome.  .  He  can  think,  write,  and 
act ;  and  has  killed  his  man  in  single  combat  between 
two  armies,  like  a  hero  of  chivalry;  but  then  he  must 
needs  intimate  to  us  his  conquests  among  the  ladies ; 
and  being  an  universalist,  he  thinks  it  incumbent 
upon  him  (as  well  as  pleasant)  to  be  a  gourmand,  and 
to  imitate  the  narrowness  as  well  as  the  enlargement 
of  any  idol  of  the  day,  who  thought  his  perfections 
required,  or  warranted,  a  set  off  of  infirmity.  So,  at 
least,  wc  may  gather  from  his  writings  ;  and  such,  and 
more,  his  enemies  aver  him  to  be,  probably  without 
reason ;  for  it  is  plain,  even  from  his  self-committals,, 
from  his  cultivation  of  a  natural  piety,  and  the  good 
which  he  does  to  the  people  on  his  estate,  that  a 
great  deal  of  goodheartedness,  and  real  fineness  of 
nature,  is  mixed  up  with  a  doubtful  shewiness ;  and 
his  "  Tour"  has  a  power  of  reflection  in  it,  as  well  as 
a  brilliance  of  manner,  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  books 
of  travels,  or  in  any  books. 

In  the  following  account  vre  see  the  restless  man  of 
pleasure,  eager  for  enjoyment  in  any  shape,  especi- 
ally that  which  shall  help  him  to  cut  a  figure.  But 
we  see  also  the  gallant  spirit,  and  the  observer 
vrorthy  of  nature.  The  passage  is  taken  from  the 
two  volumes  of  miscellanies,  or  short  pieces,  by  him, 
a  translation  of  which  appeared  the  other  day  under 
the  title  of  Tutti  Frutti  (all  FruiU)— so  called  from  a 
Neapolitan  ice  of  that  name. 

I  had  scarcely  recovered  from  a  severe  illness,  when 
Mr.  Richard,  the  seronaut,  came  to  Berlin,  and  paid 
me  a  visit,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  introductory 
letters.  He  is  a  sensible,  wdl-informed  man,  and  his 
interesting  narrative  awakened  in  me  an  irresistible 
desire  to  soar  once  in  my  life  to  the  empire  of  the 
ea^e.; 

He  interposed  no  obstacle  to  the  gratification  of 
my  wishes,  and  we  decided  that  he  should  construct 
a  balloon  at  my  expense.  Truly  the  sum  was  no 
bagatelle,  as  the  different  items  amounted  to  600  rix 
doUars.  But,  even  at  this  rate,  the  pleasure  I  en- 
joyed was  cheaply  purchased. 

The  day  which  we  selected  was  one  of  the  most 
heayenly  that  could  be  imagined ;  scarcely  a  cloud 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  firmament ;  half  the  population 
of  Berlin  were  assembled  in  the  streets,  squares,  and 
on  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 

We  entered  the  car,  and  out  of  the  centre  of  thb 
motley  multitude  ascended  majestically  towards  the 
heavens.  Our  frail  aerial  bark,  not  much  larger  than 
a  child's  cradle,  was  surrounded  by  a  net  work,  as  a 
protection  against  any  giddiness  that  might  ensue ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  vreakness  which  remained 
after  my  indisposition,  I  did  not  experience  the 
slightest  disagreeable  sensation. 

As  we  gently  and  slowly  ascended,  I  had  sufficient 
time  to  salute  and  receive  in  return  the  farewell  salu- 
tations of  my  friends  below.  No  imagination  can 
paint  anything  more  beautiful  than  the  magnificent 
scene  now  disclosed  to  our  enraptured  senses.  The 
multitude  of  human  beings,  the  houses,  the  squares 
and  streets,  the  highest  towers  gradually  diminishing ; 
while  the  deafening  tumult  became  a  gentle  murmur, 
and  finally  melted  into  a  death-like  silence..  The 
earth  which  we  had  recently  left,  lay  extended  in 
miniature  relief  beneath  us;  the  majestic  linden 
trees  appeared  like  green  furrows ;  the  river  Spree 
like  a  silver  thread ;  and  the  gigantic  poplars  of  the 
Potsdam  All6e,  which  is  several  leagues  in  length, 
threw  their  shade  over  the  immense  plain. 

We  had  probably  ascended  by  this  time  some  thou- 
sand feet,  and  lay  softly  floating  in  the  air,  when  a 
new  and  more  superb  spectacle  burst  upon  our  de- 
lighted view.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  compass  the 
horizon,  masses,  of  threatening  clouds  were  chasing 
each  other  to  the  immeasurable  heights  above ;  and, 
unlike  the  level  appearance  which  they  wear  when 
seen  fttHn  the  earth,  their  entire  altitude  was  visible 
in  profile,  expanded  into  the  most  monstrous  dimen- 
sions :  chains  of  snow-white  mountains  wrought  into 
ftmtastic  forms,  seemed  as  if  they  were  tumbling  head- 
long upon  us. 

One  colossal  mass  pressed  upon  another,  encom- 
passing us  on  every  side,  till  we  began  to  ascend  more 
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im)iidly,  and  soared  liigh  abov«  them,  white  they  now 
lay  beneath  us,  rolling  over  one  another  likfe  the  billows 
of  the  sea  when  agitated  by  the  violence  of  the  storm, 
and  obscuring  the  earth  from  our  riew.  At  inter- 
vals the  fathomless  abyss  was  occasionally  illumined 
by  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  resembled  for  a  moment 
the  burning  crater  of  a  volcano ;  then  pew  volumes 
rushed  forward  and  cloaed  up  the  chasm :  all  was 
strife  and  tumult.  Here  we  beheld  them  piled  on 
«ach  other,  white  as  the  drifted  snow,  there  in  fearful 
heaps  of  a  dark  watery  black ;  at  one  instant  rearing 
towers  upon  towers,  in  the  next  creating  a  gulf  at  the 
sight  of  which  the  brain  became  giddy,  dashing  eter- 
nally onward,  onwaid,  in  wild  confusion.  I  never 
before  witnessed  anything  comparable  to  this  scene, 
even  from  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountains ;  be- 
sides, from  them  the  continuing  chain  is  generally  a 
great  obstruction  to  the  view,  which,  after  all,  is  only 
partial ;  but  h^re  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
eye  from  ranging  over  the  boundless  expanse. 

The  feeling  ^of  absolute  solitude  is  rarely  expe- 
rienced upon  the  earth ;  but  in  these  regions,  sepa- 
rated from  all  human  associations,  the  soul  might 
almost  fancy  it  had  passed  the  conines  of  the  grave. 
Nature  was  entirely  noiseless — even  the  wind  was 
silent ;  therefore,  receiving  no  opposition,  we  gently 
floated  along,  and  the  lonely  stillness  was  only  in- 
terrupted by  the  progress  of  the  car  and  its  colossal 
ball,  which,  self-propelled,  seemed  like  the  roc-bird 
fluttering  in  the  blue  ether. 

Enraptured  with  the  novel  scene,  I  stood  up,  in 
order  to  enjoy  nwre  completely  the  superb  prospect, 
when  Mr.  Richard,  with  great  sang  froid,  told  me  I 
must  be  seated,  for  that,  owmg  to  the  great  haste 
with  which  it  had  been  constructed,  the  car  was 
merely  glued,  and  therefore  might  easily  come  asun- 
der, unless  we  were  careful. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  after  receiving  this 
intimation  I  remained  perfectly  quiet.  We  now  com- 
menced descending,  and  were  several  times  obliged  to 
throw  out  some  of  the  ballast  in  order  to  rise  again. 
In  the  meantime  we  dipped  insensibly  into  the  sea  of 
clouds  which  enveloped  us  like  a  thick  veil,  and 
through  which  the  sun  appeared  like  the  moon  in 
Ossian.  This  illumination  produced  a  singular  effect, 
and  continued^or  some  time  till  the  clouds  separated, 
and  we  remained  swimming  about  beneath  the  once 
more  clear  azure  heavens , 

Shortly  after,  we  beheld,  to  our  great  astonishment, 
a  species  of  "  Fata  Morgana"*  seated  upon  an  im- 
mense mountain  of  clouds,  the  colossal  picture  of  the 
balloon  and  ourselves,  surrounded  by  myriads  of  va- 
riegated rainbow  tints.  A  full  half-hour  the  spectral 
reflected  picture  hovered  constantly  by  our  side.  Each 
slender  thread  of  the  net  work  appeared  distended  to 
the  size  of  a  ship's  cable,  and  .we  ourselves  like  two 
tremendous  giants  enthroned  on  the  clouds. 

Towards  evening  it  again  became  a  little  hazy ;  our 
ballast  was  exhausted,  and  we  fell  with  alarming  ra- 
pidity, which  my  companion  ascertained  with  his  ba- 
rometer, although  it  was  not  apparent  to  the  senses. 

We  were  now  surrounded  for  some  time  by  a  thick 
fog ;  and  as  we  rapidly  sunk  through  it,  we  beheld 
in. a  few  minutes  the  earth  beneath  glowing  in  the 
most  brilliant  sunshine:  and  the  towers  of  Potsdam, 
which  we  distinctly  beheld,  saluted  us  with  a  joyful 
carillon. 

Our  situation  however  was  not  so  full  of  festivity 
as  our  reception.  We  had  already  thrown  out  our 
mantles,  a  roasted  pheasant,  and  a  couple  of  bottles 
of  Champagne,  which  we  had  taken  with  us  for  the 
purpose  of  supping  in  the  clouds,  laughing  heartily 
at  the  consternation  which  this  proceeding  would  cause 
in  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  who  happened 
to  be  sleeping  upon  the  turf,  in  case  the  pheasant 
should  fall  into  his  mouth  and  the  vdne  at  his  feet  x 
but  we  could  not  forbear  hoping  that  it  would  not 
descend  upon  his  head,  as,  instead  of  an  agreeable 
excitement  to  his  brain,  it  would  act  the  part  of  a 
destroying  thunderbolt. 

We  were  ourselves,  like  the  other  articles,  tum- 
bling, but  to  our  great  consternation,  we  saw  nothing 
beneath  us  but  water  (the  various  arms  and  lakes  of 
the  river  Havel),  only  here  and  there  intermixed 
with  wood,  to  which  we  directed  our  course  as  much 
as  possible.  We  approached  the  latter  with  great 
velocity,  which  appeared  to  me  from  the  height  like 
an  insigniflcent  thicket.  In  a  few  seconds  we  were 
actually  hanging  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
shrubs,  for  such  I  really  believed  them  to  be ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  I  commenced  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  to  descend,  when  Richard  called  out, 
*'  In  God's  name,  stir  not ;  we  are  entangled  on  the 
top  of  an  immense  pine !" 

1  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes,  and  it  required 
the  lapse  of  several  seconds  to  convince  me  that 
what  he  asserted  was  really  true,  having  entirely 
lost,  in  a  few  hours,  the  capacity  of  measuring 
distance. 

We  were  most  certainly  perched  on  the  highest 
branches  of  an  enormous  tree,  and  the  means  to 
descend  set  our  inventive  powers  at  deflance;  we 
called,  or  rather  shouted  for  help, — ^first  in  solo,  then 
in  duetto,  till  we  began  to  fiBtf  that  we  should  be 

*  A  UnfUrapc  pbeDorocnon,  tocJiUed  on  the  co«at  of  Kaptet, 
fiupposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Fata,  or  Fairy  Morgaoa.  The 
MHire  of  it  ts  iaiimaUd  by  what  lollowa. 


obliged  to  support  our  character  of  birds  by  roosting 
in  the  tiee,  for  night  was  fint  approaching.  At 
length  we  saw  an  officer  riding  along  the  high  road, 
which  caused  us  to  renew  our  cries  with  doubled 
vigour ;  he  paused,  but  thinking  it  might  be  robbers, 
who  were  endeavouring  to  inveigle  him  into  the 
wood,  gallopped  off  with  the  rapidity  of  lightening; 
but  as  we  continued  Yocifentting,  he  gave  a  heaven- 
directed  glance,  discovered  us,  raised  himself  in  the 
saddle,  reined  in  his  horse,  and  with  outstretched 
neck  and  distended  eyes,  endearoured  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  the  nature  of  the  singular  nest  he  beheld  in 
the  gigantic  pine.  At  length,  having  satisfied  himself 
that  we  were  really  not  of  the  winged  creation,  he 
procured  men,  ladders,  and  a  carriage  from  the  neigh- 
bouring town. 

But  as  all  this  consumed  no  inconsiderable  space 
of  time,  we  remained  perched  in  mid  air ;  and  it  was 
quite  dark  when  we  arrived  at  Potsdam  with  our 
balloon,  which,  by  the  way,  was  very  little  injured. 
We  took  up  our  abode  at  the  Hermit  Hotel,  at  that 
time  badly  conducted,  where  we,  alas !  had  ample 
reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  our  supper. 
^  Eight  days  afterwards,  a  peasant  brought  me  my 
mantle,  which  I  still  preserve ;  and  fifteen  years  later 
as  I  entered  a  Prussian  post-house  with  the  intention 
of  sharply  reprimanding  the  post-master  for  detaining 
me,  as  I  wanted  a  relay  of  horses,  he  came  forward, 
good-humouredly  looked  at  me,  smiled,  and  then 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Good  Heavens !  certainly  you 
must  be  the  gentleman  I  delivered  out  of  the  balloon," 
addmg,  *'  at  present  you  must  wait  still  longer."  I 
instantly  remembered  his  countenance  and  voice,  and 
after  conversing  with  him  for  some  time,  I  found  he 
was  an  old  comrade,  who  had  fought  with  me  in 
various  battles,  which  had  been  the  means  of  deliver- 
ing our  country  from  foreign  dominion ;  tales  upon 
tales  rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  until  at  length 
the  impatient  and  repeated  blasts  of  the  post-boy's 
horn  compelled  me  to  press  the  veteran's  hand,  and 
take,  what  will  probably  prove,  a  last  adieu.  ^, 


OORRE6GIO,  JULIO   ROMANO,  AND  AN- 
NIBAIi  CARACCI. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Landseer*s  Cata- 
logue, just  published,  chiefly  concerns  the  first  of 
these  great  painters ;  but  the  other  two  are  so  plea- 
santly brought  in,  under  circumstances  of  so  much 
moral  beauty,  and  so  honourably  vrithal  to  Correggio 
as  -well  as  themselves,  that  we  delight  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  linking  the  names  of  all  three.  There  are 
some  names  and  words  which  it  is  as  pleasant  to  re- 
peat as  the  most  golden  lines  of  poetry. 

Mr.  Landseer's  book  (for  a  book  it  is,  and  a  good 
sized  one,)  is  entitled  A  Descriptive,  Explanatory, 
and  Critical  Catalogue  qf  Fifty  c/  ike  Earliett  Pictures 
eontamed  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Qreat  Britain* 
It  is  to  be  followed  by  another  [volume.  We  have 
not  yet'read  a  third  of  it,  but  we  shall  go  through  it, 
every  bit,  being  [almost  as  great  devourers  of  works 
on  painting  as  those  on  poetry,  and  almost  tasting 
the  colours,  &c.,  as  we  go,  as  If  they  were  so  much 
golden  jelly,  or  ambrosia  dipped  in  rainbows.  All  we 
require  in  the  ciitic  is,|  that  he  should  have  some  re- 
lish himself,  and  be  in  earnest;  and  Mr.  Landseer 
has  a  good  deal  of  relish,  and  is  unquestionably  zeal- 
ous for  the  real  interests  of  art.  W'e  do  not  agree 
hitherto,  with  all  his  conclusions,  still  less  in  his 
thinking  that  love  and  hate  are  identified  in  this  or 
any  other  zeal,  (a  figment  trumped  up  by  some  sple- 
netic men  of  genius  to  excuse  their  pugnacity ;  for 
nobody  hates  what  he  thoroughly  understands ;  he 
sees  too  much  reason  to  excuse  and  pity  it,  and  too 
much  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  charity  towards 
himself.)  There  are  also  some  inaccuracies  of  ex- 
pression  in  the  book,  especially  on  the  scholarly  ^ide ; 
and  too  many  words,  perhaps,  altogether.  But  it  is 
veryjclever ;  has  some  excellent  passages,  we  dare 
say,  many  (the  following  is  one  of  them ;)  and  it  is 
calculated  to  excite  much  conversation  among  artists 
and  critics,  and  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  Such 
works  ought  to  be  bought  by  the  National  Gallery 
and  laid  on  its  tables,  for  the  sake  of  furthering  the 
love  and  knowledge  of  the  pictures  around  them. 
Mr.  Hazlitt's  beautiful  book  on  the  Ptcture-OtUleriet 
of  England,  itself  a  set  of  paintings,  ought  to  be  therej 
(we  are  glad  to  see  it  quoted  so  much  by  Mr.  Land- 
seer :)  Mr.  Patmore's  (under  a  similar  title,)  shovdd 
accompany  it ;  and  the  criticisms  in  Jones's  National 
Gallery,  should  noft  be  wanting;  nor  those  in  the 

«  By  John  Lsndteer,  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antlqaarict 
Member  of  the  London  Royal  Academy  of  ArU  andScicaces 
svo.  pp.  4£4.    Olyoiu 


OoMvier  GaUery  by  Mr.  Landseer's  friend,  or  foe,  Mr. 
Ctinningham.  In  short,  we  would  "have  an,  of  anjr 
cleverness,  allowed  to  come  together  by  the  Directors 
in  a  large,  uniearing  spirit  of  liberality,  anxious 
only  to  have  the  Arts  talked  abont  and  encouraged, 
according  to  the  powers  of  the  speakers,  and  the 
various  degrees  of  understanding  to  which  they  ad- 
dress themselves. 

But  to  our  beautiful  names,  and  Mr.  Landseer's 
very  agreeable  specimen. 

Of  the  Holy  Families,  treasured  (says  he)  in  our 
National  Grallery,  that  from  the  pencil  of  Correggio 
is  the  finest;  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  esteemed 
still  finer  as  a  work  of  art,  had  it  not  been  entitled  a 
Holy  Family,  since  there  is  nothing  in  the  external 
pretension  or  shew  of  Divinity  about  it,  save  and 
except  its  superlative  merits  as  a  picture,  and  that 
single  and  quite  subordinate  circumstance  which  we 
shall  proceed  to  mention. 

As  a  young,  innocent,  and  smiling  nurse  attentive 
to  her  charge;  or  a  delighted  mother  attiring  her 
infant  son,  it  is  of  transcendental  excellence :  but 
since  there  is  a  carpenter  at  work  in  the  back  ground, 
its  pretensions  to  be  esteemed  the  Holy  Family  must 
be  regarded  as  indisputable,  and  we  shall  presently 
treat  of  it  accordingly.  It  has  already  been  treated 
of  by  Raphael  Mengs,  in  his  own  account  of  the 
paintings  in  the  Royal  collection  at  Madrid,  of  which 
it  ^as  formerly  esteemed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
ments. His  opinions  we  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  perusing,  but  in  all  probability  the  reader  who 
wishes  to  form  a  critical  estimate  of  the  merits  of 
Correggio' s  Holy  Family,  will  find  the  remarks  of  such 
an  artist  as  Mengs  well  worthy  of  being  consulted. 

After  being  acquainted  with  this  work  only  through 
the  medium  of  engravings,  we  were  both  surprised 
and  delighted  at  sight  of  the  original ;  not  that  the 
engravings  were  not  good ;  but  that  there  is  so  much 
of  the  celestial  purity  of  painting  (technically  speak^ 
ing),  and  so  much  of  that  kind  of  peculiarity  v^thal, 
which  can  no  more  be  translated  or  rendered  into 
another  language  of  art — or  at  least  which  has  not 
yet  been  rendered — than  words  can  express  it.  So 
much  is  there  of  these  extraordinary  qualities,  that  it 
came  upon  us  like  a  heavenly  vision,  or  a  picture 
from  another  planet.  The  Athenians  of  old  possessed 
a  statue  of  their  tutelary  deity  which  was  fabled  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven,  and  was  much  venerated. 
It  had  a  primitive  air,  yet  was  crude,  archaic,  and 
graceless.  Could  they  have  shewn  such  a  work  of 
art  as  this  of  Correggio,  their  fable  had  been  rendered 
credible,  and  their  veneration  been  justified  upon  in- 
ternal evidence.  Yet  these  high  claims  reside  not  in 
anything  celestial,  superlative,  or  ineffable,  in  the 
character  either  of  the  Madonna,  or  infant  Saviour ; 
and  if,  in  what  shall  follow,  these  terms  or  any  of 
them,  shall  fall  from  our  pen,  they  must  be  under- 
stood as  being  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  peculiar 
felicity  with  which  the  painter  hasemploj/ed  the  instru- 
ments of  his  art — not  to  indicate  the  unspeakable 
beauty  of  the  characters  he  has  produced — but  y/e 
must  develope  and  explain. 

The  Madonna  has  come  forth  into  the  genial 
summer  air  of  Nazareth,  as  if  to  sit  with  her  celestial 
charge,  and  inhale  the  freshness  of  its  breezes  :  her 
Uttle  basket  of  nursery  implements  is  beside  her,  and 
at  a  short  distance  in  the  back  ground,  Joseph  the 
Carpenter  is  sedately  at  work,  which  (as  is  observed 
above)  is  the  chief  signal  of  a  holy  family  being  here 
intended  by  the  artist.  Intent  upon  his  occupation 
among  unfinished  evidences,  and  quite  detached  from 
the  fore-ground  objects,  he  seems  introduced  as  a 
denoting  sign  and  no  more ,  and  the  Madonna  and 
Bambino  to  be  the  things  signified  :  as  if  Correggio 
had  preferred  this  to  the  having  recourse  to  such 
conventional  circlets  ofsanctitude,  as,  in  the  works  of 
his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  betokened  holi- 
ness; and  had  resolved  by  the  potency  of  his  art, 
and  without  factitious  aid,  to  raise  what  was  earthly 
into  heavenly  importance,  as  Adam  is  recorded  to 
have  been  created  out  of  cli^.  < 

And  this  is  what  he  has  accomplished.  Of  the 
infant  Christ,  the  purity  of  its  innocence  alone,  seems 
to  elevate  it  almost  sufiici^itly  towards  divinity. 
There  is  no  dawn  of  the  incipient  consciousness  of 
his  sublime  destiny.  We  ^eak  here  of  what  is  ex- 
pressed in  his  countenance  and  action.  In  character 
It  has  somewhat  the  air  and  peculiarity  of  being  the 
portrait  of  a  handsome  and  fair-headed  English  child ; 
bis  complexion  too  is  exquisitely  fair.  The  placidly 
smiling  maternal  tenderness  of  the  young  Madonna, 
as  she  enrobes  her  infant,  is  also  beautifully  ex- 
pressed. An  excellent  critic  thinks  we  may  ol:^rve 
in  this  femi^  a  certain  innocent  girlish  pride  arismg 
from  the  consciousness  of  the  perfections  of  the 
infant  entrusted  to  her ;  which  perhaps  no  painter, 
except  Coreggio,  ever  conceived.  But  this  girlish 
pride  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  lofty  dignity 
which  the  religion  of  Italy  attached  to  the  chancter 
of  the  naother  of  our  Saviour;  nor  could  it  probably 
kBNt  co-existed  with  that  due  consciousness  of  the 
perfectioM  of  the  Holy  In£u»t»  which  in  some  of 
Ai^ael's  Madonnas  is  so  jMfttftwnd  as  to  aheorb 
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Tk>  our  >rieW  tlie  grchjp  appears  to  beam  with 
domestic  affection,  but  it  does  not  go  beyond  select 
naiure,  Altibougli  the  fine  art  with  which  it  is  ren- 
dered be  quits  marveUoua,  these  is  nothing  about  it 
of  the  ideal  or  deifie  being  intended  to  be  superin- 
duced on  the  terrestrial,  otherwise  than  by  the  beauty 
of  the  internal  blandishments  of  art. 

In  these  respects,  Julio  Romano's  Holy  group 
(which  we  dismissed  a  few  pages  back)  and  the 
present,  are  wide  as  the  poles  apart :  and  may  there- 
fore serve  to  teach  us  how  various  and  vast  are  the 
scope  of  excellence  and  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
ftrom  pictures.  Both  artists  are  justly  admired, 
although  the  one  be  deficient  in  every  requisite  la 
which  the  other  shines  and  abounds. 

Wide  as  the  poles  apart  although  Julio  Romano 
and  Correggio  were,  upon  an  important  professional 
principle;  there  is  pleasure  in  perceiving  that  the 
sphere  of  their  art  revolved  in  an  orbit  of  urbanity  ; 
and  that  if  the  envy  and  professional  jealousies  of 
some  painters,  have  been  held  up  to  public  ridicule 
and  dislike,  others  are  liberal — ^pre-eminent  amongst 
whom  was  Julio  Romano.  Yes :  amid  the  professi- 
onal envy  and  imcharitableiiess,  which  literary  com- 
mentators have  been  a  little  too  prone  perhaps  to 
select  and  report;  it  is  but  fair  to  mention  that  JuUo 
candidly  and  liberally  affirmed  Correggio's  colouring 
to  be  "  altogetherthe  best  be  had  ever  seen ;  nor  was 
he  averse  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua  giving  the  prefer- 
ence to  Correggio  above  himself,  when  ctbout  to  make  a 
presentation  of  picture*  to  the  Emperor  CharUs.** 
£Roscoe*s  Lanai] . 

Let  the  reader  call  to  mind  here  how  tempting  and 
how  flattering  to  an  artisfs  ambition  was  this  occa- 
sion. And  when  we  reflect  too  that  decision  of  style 
in  art  proceeds  from  vigour  and  peculiarity  of  thought 
— such  liberality  aa  is  here  implied*  is  worthy  of 
being  placed  upon  record,  as  equally  honorable  to 
Julio  Romano^and  to  Correggio. 

To  return  to  Correggio's  Holy  Family.  There  is 
nothing  at  all  about  the  group,  of  its  author  having 
intended  in  the  delineation  of  his  component  forms, 
to  superinduce  the  ideal  or  de^c,  on  the  terrestial ; 
or  (in  other  words,)  of  superseding  "  Nature  as  it  is" 
by  "  Nature  as  it  ought  to  be" — otherwise  than  by 
the  beautiful  blandishments  of  light  shade  and  colour. 
There  is  not  the  least  indication  that  such  a  thought 
had,  at  this  period  of  life,  entered  into  the  mind  of 
Correggio. 

The  child  is  accordingly  in  playful  action,  as  if 
something  at  a  little  distance  and  out  of  the  picture 
— a  passing  butterfly  perhaps — had  caught  its  atten- 
tion, and  occasioned  some  shiall  temporary  impedi- 
ment as  the  benevolent  mother  puts  on  his  outer  dress 
of  light  purple ; — a  sort  of  thing  that  happens  to 
idmost  every  mother,  almost  every  day.  Her  handst, 
and  those  of  the  child,  are  most  delightfully  drawn 
and  painted,  and  perhaps  are  all  the  better  for  the 
artists'  avoidance  of  that  factitious  gracefulness  of 
lengthening  out  the  estremies  far  beyond  Nature's 
average,  in  which  Parmegiano  about  this  time,  or 
soon  afterward,  began  to  indulge.^ 

The  draperies  throughout  are  cast  in  a  masterly 
style;  broad,  and  but  little  divided  over  the  larger 
forms;  more  divided  and  subdivided  where  it  is  of 
finer  texture ;  but  everywhere  characterized  by  a  cer- 
tain squareness*  which  is  in  agreeable  opposition  to 
the  roundness  of  the  limbs  and  other  nudities. 

The  robe  of  the  Madonna  is  red,  but  the  artist  has 
contrived  that  enough  of  white  shall  approach  the 
carnations  both  of  the  mother  and  the  child,  to  shew 
to  the  greatest  advantage  those  flesh  tints,  which 
of  themselves  would  be  exquisite  and  admirable  !  In 
the  works  of  no  other  master  do  we  find  the  cool  pearly 
greys  worked  into  the  wanner  hues  with  such  ma- 
gical and  exemplary  skill.  It  is  really  a  thing  to 
stand  before  with  wonder  and  amazement  1  The  in- 
fant limbs  are  beautifully  moulded ;  the  head  is  im- 
maculate, and  all  are  rounded  and  blended  into  the 
most  perfect  harmony!  The  eff'ect  seems  to  have 
resulted  from  the  dexterous  and  exemplary  manage- 
ment of  light,  shade,  and  colour ;  lines  are  scarcely 
recognised,  and  there  is  little  of  distinct  specification. 
The  right  knee  and  leg  of  the  Saviour  come  forward, 
and  on  the  right  side  these  are  pronounced  with  dis- 
tinctness against  the  red  robe  of  the  Madonna — and 
so  of  his  face :  but  everywhere  else,  his  figure  is  melt- 
ing and  mellifluous  blandishment,  like  the  concert  of 
sweet  sounds.  It  far  transcends  all  painting  of  the 
kind  that  had  preceded  it;  and  through  the  three 
centuries  that  have  since  elapsed,  panting  art  has 
"  toiled  after  it  in  vain." 

The  whole  performance  seems  to  owe  its  divinity 

**  But,  in  truth,  tlie  inatauces  of  such  liberal  emuUHon  and 
appreciation — at  least  among  modern  painters — aremudiinore 
numvroas  than  the  world  has  Ki^en  them  credit  for.  He  who 
goes  much  Into  their  society  cannot  have  failed  to  witness 
ttastKDces  of  rtrf  pectful  deference  for,  and  as  high  and  just  ap> 
prtciation  of,  each  other's  talents,  as  yon  will  find  among  any 
numerous  body  of  fellow  practitioners  of  the  same  profession 
(even  the  clergy  themselves).  To  be  Mre,  they  also  occa- 
•ionnlly  btaoae  heartily  {  bnt  the  same  sincerity  gives  birth  to 
both. 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  learned  fh>m  Lanzi  that 
Mengs  is  lavish  in  his  crittcml  praise  on  the  detign  of  the  dra 
peries  of  Correggio,  **  on  whose  masses  he  iHstowed  more  at- 
tentfoB  tiHw  on  the  partteolar  fold»)  he  being  tha  flnt  who 
succeeded  in  making  drapery  a  part  of  the  composition,  as 
well  by  force  of  contrast  as  by  its  direction  ;  thus  opening  a 
new  path  which  might  render  it  ooiupioious  In  large  works." 


in  great  part,  at  least,  to  the  absence  of  all  effort  to 
make  it  appear  divine.  It  h  as  if  the  author  felt 
quite  certain  that  there  was  no  other  art  addressible 
to  mortal,  but  through  terrestrial  and  intrinsic  means. 
It  sets  the  so^dstry  of  ait  at  an  immense  distance, 
and  reduces  to  nothingness  those  meretricious  and 
fantastic  tricks  that  are  sometimes  played  before  the 
high  heaven  of  painting,  **  which  make  the  angels 
weep." 

To  be  able  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  such  works  as 
this  divine  mother  and  child,  is  no  trivial  attainment 
of  taste,  and  the  less  experienced  reader  will  not  regret 
if  he  sympathetically  catch  a  portion,  at  least,  of  this 
pleasure  and  this  power  from  Annibal  Carracci,  who 
writes  of  the  finer  qualities  of  Correggio, — **  This  kind 
of  delicacy  and  purity,  which  is  rather  truth  itself 
than  verisimilitude,  pleases  me  greatly.  It  is  neither 
artificial  nor  forced,  but  quite  natural."  And  in  an- 
other place,  treating  of  the  youthful  heads  of  Correggio, 
the  same  distinguished  painter  writes,  (what  is  very 
pertinent  to  the  present  performance)  "  The  fitces 
beam  with  so  much  nature  aiKl  simplicity,  as  te  en- 
chant, and  compel  us,  as  it  were,  to  smile  as  they 
smile,"  This  is  charming.  The  ascribing  to  Correggio 
of  this  power  of  exacting  involuntary  sympathy  by 
his  productions,  is  an  exquisite  compliment,  proceed- 
ing, as  it  does,  from  an  artist  of  Annibal's  high  at- 
tainments :  yet  who  feels  not  something  of  this  as  he 
gazes  at  the  present  Madonna  and  infiant,  or  in  the 
words^of  Milton, —  . 

— — — **  Hangs  over  it  enamour'd  V* 

That  the  Emperor  Cnarles  V.  received  the  little 
picture  which  is  the  subject  of  our  present  essay,  as 
a  present  from  the  Duke  of  Mantua ;  and  that  it  is 
the  very  work,  (or  one  of  the  works,)  alluded  to  by 
the  historian  of  Italian  art,  and  by  Julio  Romano,  in 
the  passage  which  we  have  quoted  above,  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  smce  it  was  imported  into  Eng- 
land within  these  few  years,  from  the  Spanish  me- 
tropolis, and  we  believe  from  the  Escurial,  by  Mr. 
Wallis  (an  English  artist,  since  deceased,)  who  either 
gave  or  received  for  it  two  thousand  giuneas. 


[TWO  I.EGCNDS  OF    THE  WARDSOBB. 

{From  Mr.  Planches  "  British  Costume.**) , 

A  French  writer,  of  the  *'  olden  time,"  to  deter  his 
daughters  from  extravagance  and  superfluity  in  dreas^ 
recounts  the  legend  of  a  knight,  who  having  lost  his 
wife,  ^>plied  to  a  hermit  to  ascertain  if  her  soul  had 
taken  an  upward  or  a  downward  direction.  The 
good  man,  after  long  praying,  fell  asleep  in  his  chapel, 
and  dreamed  that  he  saw  the  soul  of  the  fair  lady 
weighed  in  a  balance,  with  St.  Michael  on  one  side, 
and  the  devil  on  the  other.  In  the  scale  which  con- 
tained her  soul  were  placed  the  good  deeds  of  her  life, 
and  in  the  opposite  one  her  evil  actions,  and  beside 
the  scale  lay  her  fine  costly  clothing  in  the  care  of  a 
friend.  The  devil  then  said  to  St.  Michael ;  "  This 
woman  had  ten  divers  gowns  and  as  many  coats,  and 
you  well  know  that  a  smaller  number  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  every  thing  necessary,  according  to 
the  law  of  God,  and  that  with  the  value  of  one  of 
these  go^nw  or  coats,  no  less  than  forty  poor  men 
might  have  been  clothed  and  kept  from  the  cold,  and 
that  the  mere  waste  cloth  in  them  would  have  saved 
two  or  three  from  perishing ;"  so  saying,  the  foul 
fiend  gathered  up  all  her  gay  garments,  rings,  and 
jewels,  and  flung  them  into  the  scale  with  her  evil 
actions,  which  instantly  preponderated,  and  Saint 
Michael  immediately  left  tie  lady  and  her  wardrobe 
at  the  devil's  disposal. 

Tub  eldest  of  two  sisters  was  promised  by  her  father 
to  a  young  knight,  possessed  of  a  large  estate.  The 
day  was  appointed  for  the  gentleman  to  make  his  visit, 
he  not  having  as  yet  seen  either  of  them,  and  the 
ladies  were  informed  of  his  coming,  that  they  might 
be  prepared  to  receive  him.  The  affianced  bride, 
who  was  the  handsomest  of  the  two,  being  desirous 
to  shew  her  elegant  shape  and  slender  waist  to  the 
best  advantage,  clothed  herself  in  a  cote-hardie, 
which  sate  very  straight  and  close  upon  her,  without 
any  lining  or  facing  of  fur,  though  it  was  in  winter, 
and  exceedingly  cold.  The  consequence  was  that  she 
appeared  pale  and  miserable  like  one  perishing  with 
the  severity  of  the  weather;  while  her  sister,  who, 
regardless  of  her  shape,  had  attired  herself  rationally 
with  thick  garments  lined  with  fur,  looked  warm  and 
healthy,  and  ruddy  as  a  rose.  The  young  knight 
vns  fascinated  by  her  who  had  the  most  health  and  the 
most  prudence,  and  having  obtained  the  father's  con- 
sent to  the  change,  left  the  mortified  sister  to  shiver 
in  single  blessedness. 


TABX^-TALR. 

The  Game  of  Mom. — ^The  Morra  of  the  Italians, 
the  Munke  of  the  Germans,  and  the  Mourre  of  the 
French,  is  also  met  with  in  Spain,  and  is  well  known 
in  Greece.  Indeed  a  celebrated  modem  Greek  poet, 
Solomos  of  Zante,  has  made  an  allusion  to  it  hi  one 
of  his  cowpositions.  It  is  played  in  Scotland,  and 
also  in  Ireland,  and  is  not,  I  believe,  wholly  unknown 


in  our  own  country,  though  less  so  than  in  those 
above  named ;  on  which  account  I  shall  endeavour  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  played,  and 
in  what  it  consists. 

The  Mourre  of  the  French  may  be  considered  as 
two  distinct  games,  the  one  {micatio  digitorum) 
consists  in  one  of  the  parties  quickly  holding  up  one 
or  more  of  his  fingers,  and  calling  out  a  higher 
number  than  those  make  which  he  holds  up ;  the 
other  party  must  instantly  and  without  consideration 
hold  up  as  many  of  his,  the  number  of  which  added 
to  that  indicated  by  the  fingers  of  his  opponent  will 
amount  to  the  numbers  called  by  the  latter.  Thus 
if  the  one  hold  up  two  and  call  out  Jlt'e,  the  second 
must  instantly  hold  up  three  of  his  to  complete  the 
number  named;  in  the  event  of  an  error  the  party 
failing  has  to  pay  a  fine.  This  game  is  very  common 
in  the  South  of  France  and  in  Italy,  where  men 
and  women  may  be  repeatedly  seen  playing  at  it. 

The  other  division  of  the  Mourre  is  that  playad 
by  yonng  girls  on  the  petals  of  flowers  when  seeking 
for  sweethearts,  and  it  is  at  this  game  the  fair  Chi- 
nese are  supposed  to  be  playing.  A  margaret  or 
chrysanthemum  is  the  flower  usually  selected  :  the 
little  one  begins  by  plucking  off  one  of  the  petals, 
saying  at  the  same  time,  //  maime  un  peau ;  for  the 
second,  beaucmtp,  for  the  third  passionnement,  and 
for  the  fourth,  pas  du  tout.  She  then  commences 
again  with  the  same  words  and  in  the  same  order, 
until  she  arrives  at  tiie  last  petal,  and  according  as 
the  corresponding  word,  happens  to  be  much  or 
little,  &c.,  so  is  she  beloved  by  the  object  of  her 
researches.  The  Morra  ^of  the  Italians  and  Munke 
of  the  Germans  correspond  exactly  to  both  these 
different  games.  In  Greece,  the  latter  seems  to  be 
chiefly  known,  though  I  have  met  with  some  Greeks 
who  were  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  former. 
The  Spanish  girls  have  also  a  mode  of  divining  vrith 
grapes  after  the  same  manner.  In  Germany  the 
young  ladies  pursue  their  investigations  somewhat 
further  than  their  fair  neighbours  the  French : 
plucking  the  petals  in  the  same  way  they  pronounce 
the  words,  Eddmann,  Bettelmann,  Pfaff,  Soldat, 
Student,  {nobleman,  beggar,  parson,  soldier,  student), 
thus  learning  the  qniUity  of  their  lover  ;  they  then 
take  another  of  the  same  kind  of  flowers,  and  repeat 
the  following  words,  plucking  off  a  petal  for  each  : 
Erlibet  mich  von  Hertzen  —  mit  Schmertzen — Klein 
wonig^'-fiein  ger  mcAf .  He  loves  me  loith  his  heart — 
with  smarts, — very  little. ^-not  at  all.) ,  Sometimes, 
however,  they  only  repeat  the  words,  he  loves  me,  he 
lovee  me  not,  in  succession,  and  indeed  Goethe,  in 
his  original  and  extraordinary  composition,  Faust,, 
makes  Margaret  pluck  an  ester  when  in  the  garden 
with  Faust,  and  repeat  these  words  to  see'  if  she  is 
loved  by  him.  The  Grecian  ladies  chiefly  employ 
the  latter  words,  but  repeat  their  operations  on 
three  flowers ;  it  therefore  results  that  they  must 
have  the  same  word  twice  out  of  thrice,  and  this 
of  course  is  very  decisive. 

The  Chinese,  it  appears,  are  acquainted  with 
both  these  games,  the  one  with  the  flowers  and  that 
with  the  fingers :  the  latter  is  much  used  by  the 
Manderins ;  they  maybe  seen  sitting  together  amusing 
themselves  playing  at  it,  and  not  unfrequently  in 
the  absence  of  others,  with  their  servants.  In  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  the  micatio  digitorum,  how- 
ever, is  confined  exclusively  to  the  vulgar.  ^ 

TO    CORRE8PONDBNTS. 

G.  H.  L.  shall  be  considered. 

D.  L.'s  lines  do  him  singular  credit  as  a  foreigne  r 
but  are  not  thoroughly  correct  in  then:  English. 

An  answer  shall  be  given  to  Pbilo. 

J.  S.  the  first  opportunity. 

Our  numerous  poetical  correspondents  shall  receive 
a  notice  shortly  from  a  very  illustrious  and  apparently 
impossible  quarter ;  to  wit,  Goethe  himself;  for  an 
Address  which  he  vn-ote  to  "Young  German  Poets" 
is  singularly  applicable  to  all  young  poetical  per- 
sonages who  correspond  with  periodicals.  Perhaps 
we  shall  give  it  next  week.' 

'  We  shall  pay  due  attention  to  "Old  Boy"  in  a  new 
paper  on  the  subject.  It  is  that  upon  which  G.  H^ 
writes  to  us. 

Many  thanks  to  our  fair  correspondent  Cecilia. 
"We  will  see  the  observations  she  spei^s  of. 

Zeta  has  an  eye  for  truth  and  nature,  and  cannot 
do  better  than  cultivate  his  faculty  as  a  grace  and  a 
recreation.  We  do  not  recommend  him,  or  anybody, 
let  his  faculties  be  what  they  may,  to  make  writing 
the  business  of  his  life ;  nor,  indeed,  do  we  under- 
stand him  as  implying  a  wish  to  do  so ;  but  it  may 
be  a^  well  to  touch  upon  this  point.  If  authorship 
must  be  a  man's  task,  it  will  come  ;  and  his  lot  may 
have  its  pains  or  its  pleasures,  as  may  happen ;  but 
nobody  can  reckon  upon  its  being  suffi^ent  for  him 
in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  wptjct  from  other  means 
of  success. 
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NOTICES  OF  THE  WORK. 

*'  It  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with  a  work  upon  the  arts  and 
artists  that  is  not  written  in  a  style  so  completely  professional 
as  to  render  it  nnpleasing  and  tedious  to  the  unprofessional 
reader.  The  excellent  book  before  ns  is  one  of  those  few  which 
afford  gratiflcation  tu  every  one.  Mr.  Gould  appears  to  be  one 
of  those  '*  active  and  sensible  minds"  whom  Gessncr  speaks  of, 
in  laying  down  what  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  great  artist, 
who,  possessing  a  true  feeling  of  the  sublimest  parts  of  art, 
appear  to  loin  an  indexible  labour  to  an  habitual  mediution. 
His  book  is  a  delightful  one  to  read ;  the  introduction,  ner- 
vously  and  elegantly  written,  explains  the  natures  and  cha. 
ractcristics  of  the  varions  schools  ofpalnting,  and  gives  a  con. 
else  view  of  each,  from  the  time  of  Cimabue,  and  the  founding 
of  the  school  of  Florence,  to  the  present  time.  To  this  de- 
partment of  the  work  are  prefixed  some  valuable  lessons  In 
painting,  which  young  artists  with  aspiring  minds  would  do 
well  to  study.  *  *  •  *  «  In  conclusion  we  recommend 
this  useful,  instructive,  and  entertaining  work  to  our  readers: 
as  a  book  of  reference  it  is  invaluable,  and  the  general  reader 
will  find  in  lis  pages  much  and  profitable  amusement." — Belfs 
New  Weekly  Messenger. 

"  This  volume  contains  a  well  arranged  selection  of  sketches 
of  all  the  eminent  paint«r»,  sculptors,  engravers, and  architects, 
that  have  adorned  the  world  from  its  earliest  periods :  with 
the  brief  sketches  are  interspersed  original  anecdotea,  and 
much  useful  information  in  reference  to  varions  schools  of 
art.  The  work,  from  its  brevity  and  Judicious  arrangement, 
forms  a  more  intelligent  and  amnring  book  of  reference  than 
has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject."— So/rris/. 

"  A  little  work  which,  amongst  lovers  of  art,  will  be  re. 
ceived  with  welcome,  has  Just  been  published  by  EAngham 
"Wilson,  under  the  above  title,  and  contains  the  essence  of  the 
voluminous  publicntioiu,  not  only  In  our  own,  but  in  foreign 
languages,  which  have  been  dedicated  to  the  biography  of 
celebrated  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and  engravers.  It  is, 
in  fact,  an  abridged  and  condensed  dictionary  of  artists,  oc- 
copying  the  space  of  a  small  sised  but  thick  octavo,  very 
convenient  in  point  of  dimensions,  and,  at  tlie  same  time, 
abounding  in  information.  Mr.  Gould,  its  compiler,  has  ac- 
quitted  himself  of  bis  task  with  much  Judgment ;  we  should 
remark  that  he  has  brought  his  English  notices  down  to  the 
present  ilsy.**— Morning  Herald. 

"This  is  a  well-arranged,  intelligent,  and  highly  useful 
work.  It  forms  one  bnlky  but  handsomely  printed  volume, 
and  may  be  described  as  a  biographical  dictionary  of  painters, 
scniptors.  euKravers,  and  architects,  from  the  earliest  ages  to 
the  present  time.  The  lives  are  preceded  by  a  well«written 
essay  on  art,  in  which  the  origin  of  decorative  architecture, 
painting.  4c..  is  traced,  the  splendid  triumphs  of  Greece  and 
Rome  are  accurately  described,  and  the  revival  of  the  fine 
arts  is  cleverly  detailed.  ihe  whole  work  Is  Interspersed 
with  valuable  and  skilful  critical  remarks  and  amusing  anec- 
dotes.  To  the  amateur  and  the  artist  this  work  may  be 
recommended  as  a  serviceable  guide  and  a  safe  authority." — 
Weekly  Dispatch. 

**  This  Is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  most  acceptable  vols, 
that  conld  have  been  produced.  All  previous  Dictionarirs  of 
Painters,  Ac,  have  been  too  voluminous,  and.  though  volu- 
minous.  Incomplete  and  unsatisfactory ;  but  Mr.  Gk>uld  has 
here  contrived  to  present  us,  in  a  portable  form,  with  all  that 
is  really  desirable  for  common  purpofes  of  reference  and 
information.  He  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  motto,  multvm  in 
pmrvo;  fur,  though  his  space  is  confined,  his  views  are  ex. 
tensive.  In  an  *  Introduction,' of  nearly  a  hundred  pages,  we 
have  a  general  view  of  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
engraving,  with  an  account  of  the  different  schools  of  painting, 
and  of  their  most  distinguished  masters;  to  which  is  subjoined, 
<an  explanation  of  the  technical  terms.  ose«l  either  1^ 
artists  or  authors,  on  the  subject  of  painting.'  The  body  of 
the  Work  is  closely,  bnt  dearly,  printed  in  double  columns, 
the  respective  biographical  sketches  soccecdiagin alphabetical 
order,  and  to  each  sketch  Is  annexed  a  reference  to  its  autho. 
rities.  The  miantlty  of  Information  thus  displayed  is  truly 
surprising,  fjor  is  the  quality  inferior  to  the  quantity.  W« 
have  carefully  examined  many  of  the  articles,  and  found 
them  to  be  ably  executed,  distinguished  by  purity  of  taste, 
soundness  and  liberality  of  criticism.  To  every  lover  of  the 
fine  arts,  Mr.  Gould's  volume  is  indispensable  as  a  book  of 
reference."— Conr/  Journal. 

"  This  work  has  long  been  a  desideratum.  The  varions 
galleries  and  auctions  of  paintings  continually  brought  under 
the  public  eye,  the  Increasing  nam  bresof  collectors  of  paintings, 
and  the  spread  of  a  more  pure  taste  in  all  that  concerns  Uie 
appreciation  of  Ihe  higher  department  of  art,  render  the  above 
arrangement  of  all  the  information  necessary  to  collectors.  In 
the  form  of  a  pocket  volume,  a  very  advantageoos  addition 
to  our  modern  list  of  publications.  Any  person  visiting 
galleries  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  or  of  criticism,  will 
find,  by  taking  this  volume  in  his  pocket,  an  easy  means  of 
reference  to  the  di«tinctive  merits  of  the  various  artists,  as 
well  as  to  the  nicer  shades  of  distinction  which  characterise 
the  various  schools,  either  in  colouring,  design,  or  execution ; 
and  consequently  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  tolerably  correct 
estimate  of  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  subject 
which  he  is  to  decide  upon.  llie  biographies  of  the 
various  artists  appear  to  be  very  carefully  and  skilfbUy 
digested.  Many  of  them  are  interesting,  in  point  of  mere 
amnrement.  iliey  are  preceded  by  a  clever  introductory 
treatise  on  the  founders  and  characteristics  of  the  varions 
schools  of  painting,  with  a  condensed  disquisition  on  the 
progress  of  sculpture  and  architecture.  With  a  view  to  the 
main  object  of  this  volume,  as  a  guide  to  criticism  or  to 
purchase,  the  author  has  greatly  contributed  to  Iu  efficacy 
and  ntilliy,  by  adding  an  explanation  of  the  technical  terms 
used  either  by  artltts  or  authors,  on  the  subject  of  painting; 
terms  which,  we  fear,  are  too  often  used  by  cognoscenti  as 
a  means  of  mystifying  the  Judgment  of  the  uninitiated,  and  of 
monopolising  the  profitable  secrets  of  virtaoslsm  to  their 
exclusive  class."— if omtn^  Advertiser. 

Eflngham  WUson,  88,  Royal  Exchange* 


TE        CAM]£lEON; 
-'-^  A  Magasine  of  French  Literatnre,  ice. 

Compiled  In  Paris  by  A.  P.  Barbienx,  and  Stereotyped  at  the 
Printiiig.Offlce  of  Monsieur  Didot. 
The  objeet  of  Le  Caro^t^on  will  be  t  oinltiate  the  Inhabitant 
of  England  into  the  tone,  the  forms,  and  the  language  of  tk« 
higher  clalses of  s6ciety  in  France;. to  make  him  famllNr  with 
their  purest  idioms  and  modes  of  expression  ;  to  advance  him 
towards  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  French  people  by  the 
variety  with  which  it  will  be  stored  ;  in»short,to  forward  his 
iCndiea  by  the  most  pleasing  and  eflkacious  means,  and  to 
assist  his  progress  by  examples  which  will  enable  him  to 
arrive  ^n  a  comparatively  short  time  at  as  perfect  a  knowledge 
of  the  French  language  as  he  has  of  his  own,  and  to  speak  it 
with  flnency  and  eleganee. 

Le  Cam^l^n  will  csnslfft  of  everything  which  can  Instruct, 
interest,  or  amuse.  Sdcotiflc,  literary,  and  entertaining  pub. 
Ucatlons  will  furnish  os  with  subjects.  We  shall  be  careful  to 
purify  them ;  that  the  Journal  may  breathe  the  utmost  purity 
of  taste  and  morality.  Nothing  shall  be  wanting  to  render  it 
worthy  of  the  approbation  of  the  public,  and  we  trust  that,  in 
this  respect,  It  wilt  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  ;  for  It  will  be 
complied  with  that  ceal  and  care  which  can  only  be  inspired 
by  an  ardent  desire  for  the  benefit  of  youth,  and  the  hope  of 
contributing  Jio  their  instruction  and  amusement.  We  shall 
thos  be  enabled  to  obviate  many  diflcultles ;  and  not  only  to 
lessen  the  fatigue  of  both  professors  and  pupils,  but  to  dl. 
minish  the  expense  (at  ail  times  considerable)  to  those  parents 
who,  either  from  Inclination  or  necessity,  undertake  the  edo. 
cation  of  their  own  children.  Le  Cameleon  Is  therefore  ad- 
dressed to  both  sexes,  to  all  ages,  and  to  every  class  ;  Its 
cheapness  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

"  We  are  delighted  to  see  any  French  pe  riodical  diverted 
of  politics.  Our  vonng  friends  will  find  Le  Cameleon  pleasant 
reading,  and  well  adapted  for  cultivating  their  acquaintance 
with  the  language."— L^.  Oast,  June  S8. 

'*  Should  it  continue  as  It  has  commenced,  it  may  aafely  be 
admiUed  into  those  families  where  the  fear  of  the  prorolscu. 
oas  literature  of  France  has  hitherto  prevailed.  The  selections 
arc  Judicious,  and  afford  favourable  specimens  of  the  style  of 
the  best  modern  writers." — Spectator,  July  5. 

London:  H.  Hooper,  18,  FaU.MaU  East.  Sold  by  R. 
Groombridge,  Panyer.Alley,  Paternoster. Row,  and  may  bo 
had  of  aU  Booksellers. 


DR.  BAILLIE»S   "BREAKFAST   BACON, 
requires  no  cooking.    It  stands  unrivalled  in  remedy, 
ing  Bile  and  Indigestion,  for  which  it  Is  now  universally  pre- 
scribed by  the  Faculty.    It  creates  appetite,  allays  heartburn, 
subdues  flatulency,  and  restores  tone  to  the  Stoowch. 

*'  Nothing  can  more  eflTectuaUy  mitigate  or  dispel  the  suflTer. 
Ings  of  the  patient.  We  have  tried  the  experiment ;  the  effect 
is  perfect ;  and  from  the  happy  moment  of  commencing  Ita 
habitual  use  we  positively  have  not  been  consdous  of  wearing  ^ 
that  too  often  tormenting  piece  of  machinery  a  Stomach.''^ 
OldEngland. 

Lawsok  and  Co.,  Patentees,  Upper  St.  Martin's  Lane; 
SHKRaoRN  and  Sams,  Piccadilly ;  and  all  other  respectable 
Italian  Warehouses  and  Grocers  In  Town  and  Country. 

In  Packets,  of  Is.  and  28.  ffd.  each,  with  printed  directions. 


NEW  WORKS  OP  UTILITY  AND  AMUSEMENT. 


I. 
pHE   BOOK   OF   MATRIMONY,   li.  6d. 

n. 

THE  BOOK  OF  DOMESTIC  DUTIES.  Is.  6d. 

III. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ELEGANCE, 

Or  the  Ladles*  Mirror  In  regard  to  Dnnss.  Is. 

IV. 

THE  BOOK  OF  GENTILITY, 

Or  the  Why  and  Because  of  Polite  Society.  Is.  6d. 


THE  BOOK  OF  FASHIONS. 
By  an  Exclusivs.  Is. 

*»*  The  above  are  richly  Embellished  with  Characteristic 
Engravings  by  Cruikshank  and  SxTMoua. 

W.  Kldd,  14,  Chandos  Street,  West  Strand. 


PRINCE  PUCKLEB-BfUSKAXTS  NEW  WORK. 


In  3  vols,  post  8vo.,  price  16s.  cloth, 

TTUTTI  FRUTTI.    By  the  Author  of  the 

*■■  ••  Tour  of  a  German  Prince.*' 

London:  Printed  for  Bach  and  Co.,  Sl,Soho  Square;  and 
sold  by  SiMPKiN  and  Marshall,  Stalloner's-halUourt,  W. 
F.  Waksuan,  Dnblin;  i.  Clark,  Edinburgh ;  and  all  Book, 
sellers. 

"  The  present  work  has  more  than  ever  convinced  nsof  the 
Author's  powers  and  merits,  of  his  talent  for  picturesque,  we 
might  say,  dranutic  description;  of  his  sensibility  both  to  the 
beaiitifbl,  the  noble  and  the  ludicrous;  the  acuteness  of  his 
observations  upon  men  and  manners. ->  Foir^  Quarterly 

•*  Those  who  remember  the  'Tour  of  a  German  Prince,*  will 
be  delighted  by  a  work  conceived  nearly  In  the  same  spirit 
and  executed  with  equal  ability,  by  the  same  author.  We 
strongly  recommend  this  book  to  general  perusal  in  its  En. 

I;lish  dress  as  one  of  the  roost  pleasing  works  Germany  has 
atelv  produced,  'ihe  translation  (by  Edmund  Spencer^  is 
admirably  czeculed.**— TAe  Tovn. 


Lokdon:  Published  by  H.  Hooprr,  18,  Fall  Mali  East. 
Sparrow,  Printer,  11,  Cnnc^coort,  Fleat-strett. 
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TO    OUR   READERS. 

Since  the  pubUccttum  of  the  Jirst  number  of  our 
Journal,  we  have  had  a  mccemon  of  lettert  from  dif^ 
ferent  quarters,  recommending  us  to  giir  up  our  page 
of  Advertisements,  as  tending  to  do  it  less  good  than 
harm,  and  defacing  the  future  volume.  The  reasons 
which  existed  for  declining  this  advice,  exist  no  longer ; 
4md  we  are  accordingly  happy  to  gratify  our  friends 
by 'giving  up  the  page,  and  chatting  with  them  to  the 
last  drop  of  our  ink. 

ENOXfeXSH  WOMEN  VINDICATED. 

Slender,  complaining  of  the  masquerade  trick  that 
had  been*  put  on  him  at  the  dose  of  the  comedy,  says 
that  he  had  "  married  Anne  Page"  and  **  she  was  a 
great  lubberly  boy."  Far  better  were  a  surprise  of 
the  reverse  order,  which  should  betray  itself  in  some 
tone  of  voice,  or  sentiment,  or  other  unlooked  for 
emanation  of  womanhood,  while  we  were  thinking 
ourselves  quietly  receiving  the  visit  of  lubberly  him- 
self, or  rather  some  ingenuous  cousin  of  his ;  and  of 
some  such  pleasure  we  have  had  a  taste,  if  not  in  the 
shape  of  any  Viola,  or  Julia,  cr  other  such  flattering 
palpability,  yet  in  that  of  a  fair  correspondent ;  for 
we  recoUect  well  our  Indicator  friend  "  Old  Boy," 
who  sends  us  the  following  letter ;  but  what  if  we 
have  discovered  meanwhile  that  **  Old  Boy"  is  no  boy 
at  all,  nor  man  neither,  but  a  pretty  woman,  and  one 
that  we  think  this  a  pretty  occasion  for  unmasking; 
since  in  the  hearts  of  the  male  sex,  English  women 
will  find  defenders  enough ;  but  few  of  themselves 
have  the  courage  to  come  forward.  Even  our  would- 
be  "  Old  Boy"  cannot  do  it  but  in  disguise ;  which 
though  a  thing  very  well  for  her  to  assume,  it  is  no 
less  becoming  in  us,  we  think,  on  such  an  occasion, 
to  take  off,  seeing  that  it  gives  the  right,  touching 
effect  to  that  pretty  petulance  in  her  letter,  and  that 
half-laughing  tone  of  ill-treatment,  which  some  how 
has  such  a  feminine  breath  in  it,  and  must  double 
the  wish  to  be  on  ner  side. 

Wonderful  is  the  effect  produced  in  a  letter  by  the 
tone  in  which  we  read  it  or  suppose  it  written,  and 
by  the  knowledge  of  its  being  male  or  female.  The 
one  before  us  would  be  a  good  "  defiance"  to  Old 
Crony,  were  its  signature  true ;  but  to  know  that 
it  is  vmtten  by  a  woman,  gives  it  a  new  interest, 
and  quite  another  sort  of  music.  Cannot  we  see  the 
face  glow,  and  the  dimples  playing  with  a  frown ;  and 
hear  the  light,  breathing  voice  bespeaking  the  question 
in  its  favour?  Does  it  not  make  "Old  Crony"  him- 
self  glad  to  be  "  defied  to  the  uttermost  ?" 

)  To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Journal, 

Dear  old  Friend  with  a  new  Face, 
Your  correspondent  "  Old  Crony,"  seems  as  defi- 
cient in  temper  as  in  judgment,  in  his  brusque 
remarks  upon  the  dress  and  gait  of  our  fair  country- 
women ;  nor  can  it  be  allowed  him  that  he  has  chosen 
the  best  place  to  study  the  finest  specimens  of  English 
women,  either  as  regards  refinement  in  dress  or 
hearing.  The  women  who  most  frequent  Bazaars 
and  fashionable  drapers,  are  generally  the  most 
Yacant-minded  and  petty  creatures  in  existence ;  who 
wander  from  one  lounge  to  another,  seeking  to  dispel 
the  ennui  which  torments  them,  by  any  frivolous 
kill-time.  I  really  loathe  the  sight  of  such  places, 
and  think  they  have  done  much  mischief  among  the 
idle  and  ignorant  part  of  my  countrywomen.  But  to 
tetum  to  the  subject,  I  maintain,  in  opposition  to 
"Old  Crony,"  that  in  no  other  country,  can  we  see 
assembled  together  so  much  beauty  and  grace,  good 

SPARROW,  PRINTER*  CEANB-COURT.  , 


dressing,  and  elegance  of  carriage,  as  in  our  fashion- 
able promenades,  our  brilliant  assemblies,  and  still 
more  in  those  delightful  home  parties,  where  spright- 
liness  and  intelligence  combine,  to  give  grace  and 
fascination : — nothing  parallel,  1  am  sure,  is  to  be 
found,  in  the  celebrated  Longchamps,  or  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuilleries  at  Paris,  or  in  the  Graben  at  Vienna, 
or  "  under  the  Lindens"  of  Berlin,  or  in  any  of  the 
numerous  public  gardens  on  the  continent,  wherever 
I  have  been ;  and  I  call  upon  all  my  brother  and 
sister  tourists  to  bear  testimony  with  me  on  this 
mighty  question;  and  furthermore,  like  a  good 
and  faithful  champion  in  ^Jie  cause  of  the  fair  dames 
and  damsels  of  old  England,  I  do  defy  "  Old  Crony" 
to  the  uttermost,  more  especially  for  his  inhuman 
wish  of  screwing  English  faces  on  to  French  figures, 
which  would  be  a  fearful  "dovetailing"  of  lovely 
faces,  upon  parchment  skeletons;  seeing,  that  the 
generality  of  French  females  are  terribly  deficient  in 
that  plumpness  and  roundness,  which  are  usually 
considered  desirable  in  womanhood. 

I  agree  vrith  you,  dear  Ci-devant  Indicator,  that 
French  women  are  generally  more  respected,  and  are 
on  more  equal  terms  with  the  male  sex  than  our 
country-women ;  but  I  must  differ  as  to  their  reading 
more,  or  being  better  informed.  It  is  true  that  in 
society  they  will  bear  their  part  weU  in  general  or 
political  conversation ;  but  when  alone  with  a  French 
woman,  she  would  be  grievously  offended,  if  you 
chose  any  other  subject  than  her  own  personal 
attractions,  and  did  not  conclude  by  making  a  tender 
"declaration."  These  are  the  eternal  themes  by 
which  alone  you  can  please  the  young  and  the  old, 
the  ugly  and  the  pretty ;  and  of  this  truth,  many 
will  assure  you,  besides  your  old  friend,  admirer,  and 
correspondent, 

July  the  23d.  Old  Boy. 

P.  S. — In  defending  the  dress  of  my  country- 
women, I  except  the  poorer  and  working  orders. 
Every  other  nation  has  a  peculiar  and  picturesque 
costume  for  theirs ;  ours  is  remarkable  only  for  its 
sluttish,  draggle-tailed  appearance,  at  least  in  Lon- 
don :  in  country-places  the  peasant's  dress  is  com- 
fortable, if  not  very  piquant. 

We  suspect  that  in  this  as  in  most  controversies, 
there  is  less  real  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
fair  and  unfair  parties,  than  might  be  thought.  Our 
fair  correspondent  gives  up  the  bazaar  and  shop- 
hunting  people,  and  those  too,  whose  dresses  are  of 
the  "poorer  sort;  and  betwixt  these  classes,  or 
rather  including  them,  are  to  be  found,  we  conceive, 
all  the  dresses  and  the  walks,  to  which  Old  Crony 
would  find  himself  objecting.  The  residue  might 
prove  its  claims  to  a  participation  in  the  general  re- 
finement of  Europe,  without  giving  up  a  certain 
colouring  of  manners,  as  natural  to  it  as  the  colour 
to  its  sky.  And  as  to  what  is  "  delightful"  and  "  fas- 
cinating," do  not  all  people  make  that  for  themselves, 
more  or  less,  out  of  the  amount  of  their  own  sym- 
pathy and  imagination  ?  and  does  not  each  nation, 
as  we  said  before,  think  the  elite  of  its  own  charmers 
the  most  charming  ?  No  parties  are  so  delightful  to 
our  fair  correspondent,  as  those  in  her  own  country. 
Is  not  this  precisely  what  would  be  said  by  a  cordial 
Frenchwoman,  of  French  parties ;  by  an  Italian,  of 
Italian ;  and  so  on  7  Custom  itself  is  a  good  thing, 
if  it  is  an  innocent  one.  We  feel  easy  in  it,  as  in  a 
form  and  mould  to  which  we  have  grown ;  but  when 
in  addition  to  this  easiness,  we  think  of  all  the  feelings 
with  which  we  have  coloured  it,  all  the  pleasure  we 
have  given  and  received,  sll  our  joys,  sorrows,  friend- 
ships, loves,  and  religions,  we  may  conceive  how 
difficult  it  is  to  give  up  the  smallest  and  most  super- 
ficial forms  in  which  they  appear,  or  to  learn  how  to 
admit  the  superiority  of  any  thing  which  is  foreign 
to  them. 

Brusque  attacks— sharp  and  loud  outcries— may 


sometimes  be  desirable  in  order  to  beget  notice  to  a 
question ;  but  undoubtedly,  the  way  to  persuade  is  to 
approve  as  much  as  one  can ;  to  maintain,  by  loving 
means,  a  loving  attention.  If  we  do  not,  we  run  a 
chance,  instead  of  mending  the  mistakes  of  other 
people,  of  having  our  own  cast  in  our  teeth.  See  for 
instance  what  Old  Crony  has  done  for  himself  and 
bis  fair  Frenchwomen  with  our  correspondent,  who 
does  not  deny  perhaps  that  the  French  "  middle 
classes"  walk  better  "  generally"  speaking,  than  the 
English — at  least  we  find  this  no  where  surely  stated 
or  implied — but  she  avails  herself  of  his  error  in  using 
the  word  "  figures"  instead  of  "  carrisge,"  to  taunt 
him  with  the  want  of  plumpness  and  womanhood  in 
the  composition  of  his  favourites,  and  accuse  the 
universal  French  feminity  of  being  "  parchment  skel- 
etons !"  Here  is  the  comparative  French  thinness, 
and  want  of  red  and  white,  made  the  very  worst  of, 
because  its  panegyrist  made  the  worst  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  other  parties.  For  as  to  his  compliment 
to  their  handsome  faces,  this,  it  seems,  is  not  enough 
in  these  intellectual  days.  i 

"  Mind,  mind  alone,  (bear  witness,  earth  and  heaven  1) 
The  living  fountain  in  itself  contains 
Of  beauteous  and  sublime !" 

There  must  be  soul  from  head  to  foot — evidence  of 
thorough  gracefulness  and  understanding ;  otherwise 
the  ladies  will  have  none  of  his  good  word.  Well : 
here  is  the  principle  admitted  on  both  sides.  Let 
those  who  wish  to  see  it  thoroughly  in  action,  set 
lovingly  about  the  task.  The  loving  vrill  soonest  per- 
suade, and  soonest  become  perfect.  Had  Crony,  in- 
stead of  exposing  his  "  inhuman  wish  of  screwing 
English  faces  on  to  French  figures,"  observed,  that 
the  latter  are  better  in  spirit  than  in  substance,  and 
shown  hb  anxiety  to  consult  the  feelings  and  enume- 
rate the  merits  of  his  countrywomen,  we  suspect  that 
no  body  would  have  been  readier  than  his  fair  an- 
tagonist to  do  justice  to  what  is  attractive  in  her 
French  sisterhood. 

That  there  are,  and  have  always  been,  numbers  of 
beautiful  women  in  France  as  well  as  in  England,  and 
beautiful  in  figure  too,  and  plump  withal,  no  Anti- 
gallican,  the  mo9t  pious  that  ever  existed,  could  take 
upon  him  to  deny ;  though  the  praise  conveyed  by 
their'  word  embonpoint  (in  good  case,)  which  means 
"  fieshy  and  faltish,"  (as  the  poet  has  it,)  would  im- 
ply, that  the  beauty  is  not  apt  to  be  of  that  order. 
The  country  of  Diana  de  Poitiers,  of  Agnes  Sorel,  and 
of  a)l  the  charmers  of  the  reigns  of  Valois  and  the  Bour- 
bons, »  not  likely  to  lose  its  reputation  in  a  hurry 
for  "  bevies  of  bright  dames."  Charming  they  were, 
that  is  certain,  whether  plump  or  not ;  at  least  in  the 
eyes  of  the  princes  and  wits  that  admired  them;  and 
French  admiration  must  go  for  something,  and  have 
at  least  a  geographical  voice  in  the  world,  whatever 
Germany  or  Goethe  himself  may  think  of  the  matter. 
On  the  other  hand,  far  are  we  from  abusing  all  or 
any  of  the  dear  plump  Germans,  who  have  had  grace- 
ful and  loving  souls,  whether  fifteen,  like  poor  Mar- 
garet,  or  "  fat,  fair,  and  forty,"  like  Madame  Schroeder 
Devrient.  We  have  been  in  love  with  them,  time  out 
of  mind,  in  the  novels  of  the  good  village  pastor,  the 
reverend  and  most  amatory  Augustus  La  Fontaine. 
The  Peninsular  and  South  American  ladies,  albeit 
beautiful  walkers,  and  well-grounded  in  shape,  are 
understood  not  to  abound  in  plump  figures ;  yet  who 
shall  doubt  the  abundance  of  their  fascinations,  that 
has  read  what  Cervantes  and  Camoens  have  said  of 
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them»  and  what  is  said  of  their  eyes  and  gftit  by  all 
enamoured  travellers?  Is  not  Dorothea  for  eftr 
sitting  by  the  brook-side,  beautiful,  and  bathing  her 
feet,  in  the  pages  of  the  immortal  Spaniard  ?  And 
vns]  not  Inez  de  Castro  .taken  out  of  the  tomh»  in 
order  to  have  her  very  cofc  crowned  with  a  diadMb ; 
so  triumphant  iMis  the  memory  of  her  lore  tnd 
beauty  ov^r  deaUi  itself?  Italian  beautie«  are  al- 
most another  word  fbr  Itiditfn  paintings,  and  fOr  the 
muses  of  Ariosto  and  of  song.  And  yet,  admiring  all 
these  as  we  do,  are  we  for  that  reason  traiton  to  tbe 
beauties  of  our  own  country,  or  do  we  not  rather  the 
more  admire  the  charmers  that  are  nearest  to  us,  and 
that  perpetuate  the  train  of  living  images  of  grace  and 
aifcction,  which  runs  through  the  whole  existence  of 
iny  loving  observer,  like  a  fHeze  across  the  temple  of 
a  cheerful  religion. 

And  yet  all  this  does  not  hinder  us  from  wishing, 
that  the  generality  of  our  countrywomen  walked 
better  and  dressed  better,  and  even  looked  a  little 
less  reserved  and  misgiving.  A  Frenchman  is  not 
bound  to  wish  the  generality  of  his  countrywomen 
plumper,  because  be  admires  them  for  other  beauties, 
or  sees  plumpness  enough  in  his  friends.  A  Spaniard 
may  reasonably  wish  his  a  little  more  red  and  white, 
if  it  be  only  for  the  sake  of  their  health ;  and  if  a 
jovial  table-loving  Viennese  desired,  after  all,  a  little 
less  plumpness  in  his  adorable  for  the  same  reason 
(and  in  himself  too),  we  should  not  quarrel  with  hb 
theory,  however  it  might  object  to  his  practice. 

The  handsomest  female  we  ever  beheld  was  at 
Turin;  she  was  a  maid-servant  crossing  a  square, 
the  most  lady-like  looking  female  in  humble  life  was 
i  French  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  small  innkeeper.  We 
heard  one  of  her  humble  admirers  speak  of  her  as 
having  the  air  dl'une  petite  duchesse  (of  a  little 
duchess).  But  the  most  charming  face  that  ever 
furnished  us  with  a  vision  for  life,  (and  we  have 
aaen  many)  was  one  that  suddenly  turned  round  in  a 
concert-room  in  England, — an  English  giri's,  radiant 
with  truth  and  goodness.  All  expressions  of  that 
land  make  us  love  them,  and  here  was  the  height 
of  nMterial  charmingness  added.  And  we  thought 
the  figure  equal  to  the  face.  We  know  not  whether 
-we  could  have  loved  it  for  ever,  as  some  faces  can  be 
loved  without  being  so  perfect.  Habit,  and  loving- 
kindness,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  heart  and  soul, 
could  akme  determine  that.  But  if  not,  it  was  the 
divinest  imposition  we  ever  met  with. 


THE   ^(TBSK 

From   Wednesday  the  I3th  to  Tuesday  the  I9th  <v 
August. 

The  word  August  deserves  to  have  the  accent  taken 
off  the  first  syllable,  and  thrown  upon  the  second 
(August),  not  because  ^tbe  month  was  named  after 
Augustus,  (and  yet  he  had  a  good  deal  of  poetry  in 
him  too,  considering  he  was  a  man  of  the  world ; 
his  friend  Virgil  gives  him  even  a  redeeming  link 
with  the  seasons)  but  because  the  month  is  truly  an 
augikst  month,  increasing  in  splendour  till  it  fills  its 
orb,  —  majestic,  ample,  of  princely  beneficence, — 
clothed  with  harvest  as  with  a  garment,  full-faced  in 
heaven  with  its  moon. 

Spenser  in  his  procession  of  the  months,  has  paint- 
ed him  from  a  thick  and  lustrous  palette  .*— 

The  sixt  was  August,  being  rich  arrayed 
^       Jn  garment  ati  cf  gold,  downe  to  the  ground. 

fHow  true  the'  garment  is  made  by  the  fkmiliat 
Vords  "  all  of  goM,"  and  with  what  a  masteriy  feel- 
ing of  power,  luxuriance,  and  music,  the  accent  'is 
thTOwnon  the  word  "down!"  Let  nobody  read  a 
great  poet^  verses  either  tn  a  trivial  or  affected  man- 
ner, but  with  earnest  yet  deliberate  love,  dwelling  on 
^▼ery  beauty  as  he  goes — and  pray  let  him  very  mudi 
respect  his  stops — 

In  garment  all  of  gold, — doume  to  the  ground). 

Yet  rode  he  not,  but  led  a  lovely  maid 
Forth  by  the  lily  hand,  the  which  wu  crowned 
I   With  ears  of  com, — and  full  her  hand  was  found. 

Here  is  a  presentation  fbr  you,  beyond  all  the  pre- 
sentations at  court,  August,  in  his  magnificent  drapery 
of  doth  of  gold,  issuing  forth,  and  presenting  to  earth 
and  skies  his  Maiden  with  the  lily  hand,  the  highest 


bred  of  all  the  da\]^ters  of  Heaven,— Justide.  Tcfr 
•o  the  poet  oon^niiM  :— 

That  was  the  righteous  Virgin,  which  of  old 
Liv'd  here  on  earth,  and  plenty  made  abound ; 
But  after  Wfong  was  lov'd,  and  Justice  sold. 
She  laft  th'  unrii^teoui  earth,  and  was  to  heaVn  eC- 
toU'd. 

Exto09d ;  that  it»  in  the  learned  literal  tense,  raimd 
out  of  I  taken  away  out  of  a  sphere  unworthy  of  her. 
(Ex,  out  of;  and  foWo,  to  lift.  Readers  of  taste,  to 
whom  tfaeee  ctymologiet  are  funlHai*tti  their  alphabeti, 
will  know  how-to  excuse  them,  for  the  sake  of  their 
leM  educated  Inetliicn} .  Many  oi  ppensei  s  qtiaiBcest 
words  are  full  of  this  learned  beauty,  triumphing  over 
the  difficulty  of  rhyme :  nay,  forcing  the  obstacle  to 
yield  it  a  double  measure  of  significance,  as  we  see  in 
the  instance  before  us ;  for  the  pnuse  given  to  Justice 
is  here  implied,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  her  apotheosis 
(being  placed  among  the  gods).  She  Is,  by  means 
of  one  word  extolled  in  the  literal  sense,  raised  up ; 
and  she  is  extolled  in  the  metaphorical,  praised  and 
hymned. 

And  this  word  praised,  reminds  us  by  the  way  of 
one  of  the  manuscript  notes  with  which  another 
learned  poet,  whose  acquaintance  we  had  the  honor 
of  making  at  Florence,  (Mr.  Landor)  was  kind  enough 
to  enrich  our  volumes  of  Spenser  (for  we  get  our 
friends  to  do  sudi  things  for  us,  that  we  may  read 
our  books  fbr  ever  in  their  company) .  Speaking  of 
a  poem  by  Sir  Phillip  Sidney  on  a  lady,  whom  he  was 
writing  upon  himself,  Spenser  says — 

No  less  praise- worthie'  Stella  do  I  read  (esteem) 
Though  nought  my  praises  of  her  needed  are. 
Whom  verse  of  noblest  shepherd,  lately  dead. 
Hath  prais'd  and  rais'd  above  each  other  starre. 

Upon  which  says  Mr.  Landor*s  note, — "Spenser 
seems  not  to  have  known,  that  praise  and  raise  are 
the  same— praise — uprai^e-^extoUere,** 

One  good  thmg  reminds  of  another.  In  a  little 
while,  as  our  Journal  proceeds,  and  we  fed  the  first 
hurry  and  business  part  of  it  subside  into  a  richer 
power  of  attending  to  it  leisurely  and  luxuriously,  we 
shall  bring  forth,  to  the  reader's  delight,  stores  of 
extracts  from  poems  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 
which  are  too  beautiful  to  have  attained  their  full 
measure  of  popularity,  it  being  necessary  that  readers 
themselves  should  increase  both  in  number  and  know- 
ledge, before  the  refinements  intelligible  to  the  few 
can  be  partaken  by  any  thing  like  a  multitude.  But 
such  a  period  is  coming ;  and  great  names  among  us 
are  kind  enough  to  tell  the  London  Journal  that  its 
pages  are  doing  something  towards  hastening  it. 
By  and  by,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  to  a  fiew  scholars 
only  that  the  charming  Latin  Idylls  of  Mr.  Landor 
are  known ;  for  the  English  reader  must  be  informed, 
that  out  of  an  eariy  passion  for  the  ancient  languages 
and  their  poets,  this  gentleman  has  written  much  in 
Latin  as  well  as  English,  having  pitched  himsdf  both 
into  the  vales  of  Ovid  and  Theocritus,  and  actually 
lived  in  past  ages  with  a  present  feeling,  or  in  present 
ages  with  a  past, — just  as  the  reader  chooses  to  un- 
derstand the  word  present.  Pan  and  the  Nymphs 
are  palpable,  in  his  hearty  verses : — Cupid  hovers  and 
threatens  around  him,  with  arch  eyes,  and  honey  hi 
his  sting.  Delightful  would  it  be  to  us,  if  we  could 
immediately  bring  the  reader  acquainted  with  one  of 
these  Idylls,  a  combat  between  Pan  and  Cupid,  in 
which  ^e  bearded  god  gets  terribly  the  worst  of  it, 
the  little  rogue  mounting  and  laughing  on  his  wings. 
We  think  we  must  try  if  vre  cannot  give  him  some 
notion  of  It  in  a  translation.  But  first  we  nmst  get 
our  copy  of  the  volume  back,  and  it  is  at  a  distance. 
Can  any  body  lend  us  one  f  We  will  undertake  to  be 
as  careftd  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  Phidisn  Venus,  and  re- 
turn it  in  a  few  days  to  the  owner. 

Fortunately,  meanwhile,  we  have  Mr.  Lander's 
English  volume  of  Poems,  and  among  these  is  an 
Idyll  of  an  exquisite  kind,  which  as  we  have  touched 
upon  thesulqect,  and  the  poem  has  a  fullness  of 
beauty  in  it,  congenial  with  that  of  the  month, — at 
least  an  English  August  is  in  some  respects  hardly 
riper  than  the  beginning  of  a  soiitbem  summer, — we 
will  here  extract,  for  the  reader's  ei^jojrment.  Never 
more  beautifully  met  together  the  most  luxuriant, 
oMtorltl  sympathrsAd  a  deli<sacy  tbe  most  thought- 
ful and  loving.    To  ourselves  the  poem  possesses  the 


additional  charm  of  relating  to  a  spot  we  know  well, 
our  M]j  v/iSk  during  many  months,  along  paths  and 
among  sights  consecrated  by  the  loving  memory  of 
Boccaccio,  his  Valley  of  Ladies  being  beneath  us,  and 
Milton's  "Top  of  rissole"  over  our  heads.  Bir. 
limdor  himself  has  fbr  some  years  resided  at  Fiesole, . 
and  the  poem  was  doubtlea  written  on  an  actual 
occasion,— one  of  the  secrets  of  most  true  poems. 

PCESULAN    IDYL.* 

Here,  where  precipitate  Spring,  with  one  light  bounds 

Into  hot  Summer's  lusty  arms  expires ; 

And  where  go  forth  at  mom,  at  eve,  at  night. 

Soft  airs,  that  want  the  lute  to  play  with  them. 

And  softer  sighs,  that  know  not  what  they  want ; 

Under  a  wall,  beneath  an  orange  tree 

Whose  tallest  flowers  could  tell  the  lowlier  ones 

Of  sights  in  Fiesole  right  up  above. 

While  1  was  gasing  a  few  paces  off. 

At  what  they  seem'd  to  shew  me  with  their  nods. 

Their  frequent  whispers  and  their  pointing  shoots,. 

A  gentle  maid  came  down  the  garden  steps 

And  gather'd  the  pure  treasure  in  her  lap. 

I  heard  the  branches  rustle,  and  stept  forth 

To  drive  the  ox  away,  or  mule,  or  goat, 

(Such  I  believed  it  must  be) ;  for  sweet  scents 

Are  the  swift  vehicles  of  still  sweeter  thoughts. 

And  nurse  and  pillow  the  dull  memory. 

That  would  let  drop  without  them  her  best  stores. 

They  bring  me  tales  of  youth  and  tones  of  love. 

And  'tis  and  ever  was  my  wish  and  way 

To  let  all  flowers  live  freely,  and  all  die. 

Whene'er  their  genius  bids  their  souls  depart. 

Among  their  kindred  in  their  native  place.    . 

I  never  pluckt  the  rose ;  the  violet's  head 

Hath  shaken  with  my  breath  upon  its  bank 

And  not  reproached  me;  the  ever-sacred  cup 

Of  the  pure  lily  hath'  between  my  hands 

Felt  safe,  unsoil'd,  nor  lost  one  grain  of  gold. 

I  saw  the  light  that  made  the  glossy  leaves 

Most  glossy ;  the  fair  arm,  the  fairer  cheek 

Warm'd  by  the  eye  intent  on  its  pursuit ; 

I  saw  the  foot,  that,  altho'  half-erect 

From  its  grey  slipper,  could  not  lift  her  up 

To  what  she  wanted  :  I  held  down  a  branch 

And  gathered  her  some  blossoms,  since  their  hour 

Was  come,  and  bees  had  wounded  them,  and  flies 

Of  harder  wing  were  workmg  their  way  thro'. 

And  scattering  them  in  fragments  under  foot. 

So  crisp  were  some,  they  rattled  unrevolved : 

Others,  ere  broken  off,  fell  into  shells. 

For  such  appear  the  petals  when  detached. 

Unbending,  brittle,  lucid,  white  like  snow. 

And  like  snow  not  seen 'thro*,  by  eye  or  sun : 

Yet  every  one  her  gown  reteivcd  from  me 

Was  fairer  than  the  first — I  thoaght  not  so. 

But  so  she  praised  them  to  reward  my  care. 

I  said :  you  find  the  largest. 

This  indeed, 
Cried  she,  is  large  and  sweet. 

She  held  one  forth. 
Whether  for  me  to  look  at  or  to  take 
She  knew  not,  nor  did  I ;  but  taking  it 
Would  best  have  solved  (and  this  she  felt)  her  doubts* 
I  dared  not  touch  it,  for  it  seem'd  a  part 
Of  her  own  self;  fresh,  f\iU,  the  most  mature 
Of  blossoms,  yet  a  blossom ;  with  a  touch 
To  fan,  and  yetunfallen. 

She  drew  back 
The  boon  she  tendered,  and  then,  finding  not 
The  ribbon  at  her  vvaist  to  fix  it  in, 
Dropt  it,  as  loth  to  drop  it,  on  the  rest. 


KOBSANCS  OF   RfiikX.  UPS. 

TBRBE    STORIES   OF  HUMAN  VtKTUE. 

We  have  put  these  interesting  narratives  together, 
because  they  are  short,  and  because  they  strike  the 
same  harmonious  note, — consideration  for  others. 
The  second  and  third  in  particular  (and  we  have  at- 
tended to  the  rights  of  climax,  and  put  the  noblest 
last)  are  among  the  best  instances  of  virtue,  properly 
so  called ;  that  is  to  say,  of  moral  force, — strength  of 
purpose  beneficently  exercised.  We  make  no  apo- 
logy for  the  homeliness  of  the  scene  in  which  the 
heroine  makes  her  appearance.  Rather  ought  we  to 
apologise  to  her  memory  for  thinking  of  apology;  bat 
sophistications  arc  sometimes  forced  upon  the  mind 
of  a  journalist.  Virtue  can  no  more  be  sullied  than 
the  sunbeams,  let  her  descend  where  she  may.  And 
as  the  divine  poet  says,  in  one  of  his  variations  upoA 
a  favourite  sentiment, 

**  Entire  affiection  scometh  nicer  hands." 

The  stories  are  taken  fi-om  the  work  to  which  we 
have  been  so  often  indebted,  and  which  has  long  beea 
oat  of  print, — ^the  Lounger's  Common  Ptaoe  Book. 

♦  From  *  6f*tr,  Count  Julion,and other  Poems,  By  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  Esf.    8vo.  pp.UB.   Momb. 
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XXVII. 8CU00L-FR1ENPSH1P  REUEMBSRED. 

Sir  Austin  NicooUs,  w«s  a  judge  under  the  protec- 
torate of  Croonwell,  concerning  v»hom  the  following 
drcumitances  are  related.  Having,  while  a  boy  at 
•ehool,  committed  an  offence,  for  which,  as  soon  as  it 
wn  known,  flof^png  would  be  the  inevitable  punish- 
ment, his  agitation,  from  a  strong  sense  of  shame  <»* 
a  peculiar  delicacy  of  constitution,  was  so  violent, 
.that  his  schoolfellow.  Wake,  an  intimate  associate* 
and  fiitber  of  the  Archbishop,  remarked  it  with  coa-^ 
eem.  Possessing  stronger  nerves  and  sensibility  less 
exquisite,  he  told  him  that  the  discipline  of  the  rod 
-was  a  mere  trifle,  and  insisted  on  taking  on  himself 
the  fault,  for  which  after  a  mutual  strug^  of  friend<» 
ahip  and  generosity,  he  suffered  a  severe  whipping. 

A  fortuitous  chain  of  eventa  which  often  disperses 
school  intimates  and  college  chums  into  opposite 
quarters  of  the  globe,  guided  Nicholas  through 
politics  and  law,  to  a  seat  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  confirmed  him  a  friend  to  the  powers  that 
are.  Wake,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  firm  royalist  and. 
cavalier,  whose  zeal  and  activity  rendering  him  highly 
obnoxious  to  his  opponents,  he  was  seized,  tried  for 
his  life,  and  condemned  at  Salisbury,  by  his  old  ac<. 
quaintance,  Nicholas,  who  after  a  separation  of  six- 
and-twenty  years,  did  not  recollect  Mr.  Wake  till  he 
came  to  pass  the  fatal  sentence ;  when  the  name 
catching  his  eye,  a  sudden  conviction  strengthened 
by  a  few  leading  questions,  flashed  on  his  mind,  that 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  whom  he  had  just  sentenced 
to  an  ignominious  death,  was  no  other  than  the  fond 
friend  of  his  juvenile  hours,  those  hours  which,  what- 
ever be  the  colours  of  our  fate,  we  always  contem- 
plate with  a  sacred,  a  serious,  and  interesting  plea- 
sure. I  need  npt  deacribe  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
civil  discord  .had  not  wholly  obliterated  gratitude  and 
sympathy  :  he  beheld  with  the  most  poignant  emo- 
tion  the  forlorn  situation  of  that  faithful  firm  asso- 
ciate of  his  youth,  who  had  undergone  for  him  dis- 
grace and  stripes ;  he  saw,  on  every  side,  the  hell 
bounds  of  v«rar,  and  the  mastifis  of  the  law,  waiting, 
with  eager  impatience,  to  drag  the  man  he  once 
loved  to  untimely  death ;  he  hurried  from  the  bench 
precipitately,  to  conceal  his  feelings,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

But  "friendship,  like  other  virtues,  required  the 
speedy  and  effectual  proof  of  exertion,  or  it  would 
have  been  counteracted  by  the  din  of  arms  or  the 
malevolence  of  party  fury.  After  much  opposition 
firom  the  round-heads,  whom  Mr.  Wake's  behaviour 
had  exasperated,  a  respite  was  granted,  and  Nicholas 
unwilling  to  risque  a  life  he  highly  valued  to  the  un- 
certainty of  letters,  and  the  dilatory  tardiness  of 
knessengers,  hurried  immediately  to  London.  He 
ruahed  to  the  Protector,  and  would  not  quit  him, 
till  sorely  against  Oliver's  will,  he  had  obtained  a 
pardon  for  his  friend,  against  whom,  from  personal 
enmity  or  misrepresentation,  Cromwell  was  peculi- 
arly inveterate. 

The  fortunate  Royalist,  from  inattention,  a  magna- 
nimous or  an  affected  contempt  of  death,  was  a 
stranger  to  the  name  and  person  of  his  judge,  and 
knew  not  the  powerful  interposition  in  his  favour. 
Nicholas,  also,  had  reserved  the  precious,  the  im- 
portant secret,  in  his  own  breast,  till  certain  of  suc- 
cess ;  least,  by  vainly  exciting  hope,  he  should  only 
add  new  pains  to  misfortune.  Returning  without 
delay  to  Salisbury,  he  flew  to  the  prison,  gradually 
disclosed  his  name  and  oflice  to  Wake,  and  producing 
a  pardon,  the  friends  sunk  into  each  other's  arms, — 
Nicholas  overpowered  by  the  bliss  of  conferring  life 
and  comfort  on  one,  for  whom  he  had  eariy  ex- 
perienced the  most  disinteresting  friendship, — Wake 
unexpectedly  snatched  from  death  by  discovering, 
perhaps,  the  first  friend  he  ever  loved,  in  a  party 
whom  he  had  always  considered  as  usurpers  of  lawful 
authority,  as  the  wolves  and  tigers  of  his  country. 

XXVUI. — THB   DUTCHMAN   AND   HIS   HOBJE. 

Cornelius  Voltemad,  a  Dutchman,  and  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  had  an  intrepid 
phillnthrophy  which  impelled  him  to  risque,  and  (as 
it  unfortunately  proved)  to  lose  his  ov^-n  life  in  con- 
sequence of  heroic  efforts  to  save  the  lives  of  others. 
This  generous  purpose  in  a  great  degree  he  effected 
in  the  year  1773,  when  a  Dutch  ship  was  driven  on 
shore  in  a  storm  near  Table  Bay,  not  far  from  the 
South  River  fort.  Returning  from  a  ride,  the  state 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  cries  of  the  crew,  strongly 
interested  him  in  their  behalf.  Though  unable  to 
swim,  he  provided  himself  with  a  rope,  and  being 
mounted  on  a  powerful  horse  remarkably  muscular 
in  its  form,  plunged  with  the  noble  animal  into  the 
sea,  which  rolled  in  waves  sufficiently  tremendous  to 
daunt  a  man  of  common  fortitude.  This  worthy 
man,  with  his  spirited  horse,  approached  the  ship's 
side,  near  enough  to  enable  the  sailors  to  lay  hold  of 
the  end  of  a  cord,  which  he  threw  out  to  them ;  by 
this  method,  and  their  grasping  the  horse's  tail,  he 
was  happy  enough,  after  returning  several  times,  to 
convey  fourteen  persons  on  shore. 

But  in  the  warmth  of  his  benevolence,  he  appears 
not  to  have  sufficiently  attended  to  the  prodigious 
and  exhausting  efforts  of  his  horse,  who  in  combating 
with  the  boisterous  billows,  and  his  accumulated 
burthens,  was  almost  spent  with  fatigue,  and  debili- 
tated by  the  quantity  of  sea- water,  which  in  its  present 


agitated  state,  could  not  be  prevented  from  rushing  in 
great  quantities  down  his  throat.  In  swimming  vrith 
a  heavy  load,  the  appearance  of  a  horse  is  singular; 
his  forehead  and  nostrib  are  the  only  parts  to  be 
seen ;  in  this  perilous  state  the  least  check  in  his 
mouth  is  generally  considered  as  fatal ;  and  it  was 
supposed  that  some  of  the  half-drowned  sailors,  in 
thejardour  of  self-preservation,  pulled  the  bridle 
inadvertently,  for  the  noble  creature,  hr  superior  to 
to  the  minority  of  bipeds  who  harrass  and  torment 
his  speciesk  suddenly  disappeared  with  his  master, 
sunk,  and  rose  no  more. 

This  affecting  circumstance  induced  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  to  erect  a  monument  to  Vol- 
temad's  memory.  They  likewise  ordered  that  such 
descendants  or  relations  as  he  left,  should  be  speedily 
provided  for.  Before  this  intelligence  reached  the 
Cape,  his  nephew,  a  corporal  in  the  service,  had 
solicited  to  succeed  him  in  a  little  employment  he 
held  in  the  menagerie,  but  being  refused,  retired  in 
chagrin  to  a  distant  settlement,  where  he  died,  before 
news  of  the  Directors'  recommendations  could  reach 
him.  While  we  lament  Voltemad's  fate,  and  the 
ungrateful  treatment  his  relation  experienced  from 
the  people  at  the  Cape,  a  circumstance  arises  in  our 
minds,  which  tends  to  render  this  misfortune  still 
more  aggravating.  In  his  bold  and  successful  attempt 
to  reach  the  ship,  if  this  benevolent  man,  instead  of 
embarrassing  himself  with  a  hazardous  burthen  fatal 
to  them  all,  had  only  brought  the  end  of  a  long  rope 
vrith  him  on  shore,  it  n.ight  have  been  fixed  to  a  cable, 
which  with  proper  help  might  have  been  dragged  on 
shore,  and  the  whole  ship's  company  saved  without 
involving  theur  benefactor  and  a  noble  animal  in 
destruction. 

XXIX. — HEROISM    OF   A    MAID-SERVANT. 

Catherine  Vassent,  the  daughter  of  a  French  pea- 
sant, exhibited  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  in  the 
humble  capacity  of  a  menial,  a  proof  of  intrepid, 
persevering  sympathy,  which  ranks  her  with  the 
noblest  of  her  sex. 

A  common  sewer  of  considerable  depth  having 
been  opened  at  Noyon  for  the  purpose  of  repair, 
four  men  passing  by,  late  in  the  evening,  unfortu- 
nately fell  in,  no  precautions  having  been  taken  to 
prevent  so  probable  an  accident.  It  was  almost 
midnight  before  their  situation  was  known,  and  be- 
sides the  difficulty  of  procuring  assistance  at  that 
unseasonable  hour,  every  one  present  was  intimidated 
from  exposing  himself  to  similar  danger,  by  attempt- 
ing to  rescue  these  unfortunate  wretches,  who  ap- 
peared already  in  a  state  of  suffocation  from  the 
raephitic  vapour. 

Fearless  or  ignorant  of  danger,  and  irresistibly 
impelled  by  the  cries  of  their  wives  and  children  who 
surrounded  the  spot,  Catherine  Vassent,  a  servant  of 
the  town,  insisted  on  being  lowerea  without  delay 
into  the  noxious  opening,  and  fastening  a  chord  with 
which  she  had  furnished  herself  previous  to  her  de- 
scent, round  two  of  their  bodies  assisted  by  those 
above,  she  restored  them  to  life  and  their  families  ; 
.  but,  in  descending  a  second  time,  her  breath  began  to 
fail,  and  after  effectually  securing  a  chord  to  the  body 
of  a  third  man,  she  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind 
enough,  in  a  fainting  condition,  to  fix  the  rope  firmly 
to  her  own  hair,  which  hung  in  long  and  luxuriant 
curls  round  a  full  but  well  formed  neck.  Her  neigh- 
bours, who  felt  no  inclination  to  imitate  her  heroism, 
had  willingly  contributed  such  assistance  as  they 
could  afford  compatible  with  safety,  and  in  pulling  up 
as  they  thought  the  third  man's  body,  were  equally 
concerned  and  surprised  to  see  the  almost  hfeless 
body  of  Catherine  suspended  by  her  hair,  and  swing- 
ing on  the  same  cord.  Fresh  air  with  eau-de-vie 
soon  restored  this  excellent  girl ;  and  I  know  not 
whether  most  to  admire  her  generous  fortitude  in  a 
third  time  exploring  the  pestilential  cavern,  which 
had  almost  proved  fatal  to  her,  or  to  execrate  the 
dastardly  meanness'and  selfish  cowardice  of  the  bye- 
standers,  for  not  sharing  the  glorious  danger.  In 
consequence  of  the  delay  produced  by  her  indisposi- 
tion, the  fourth  man  was  drawn  up  a  lifeless  and 
irrecoverable  corpse. 

Such  conduct  did  not  pass  unnoticed ;  a  proces- 
sion of  the  corporation,  and  a  solemn  Te  Deum  were 
celebrated  on  the  occasion ;  Catherine  received  the 
public  thanks  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Bishop  of 
Noyon,  the  town  magistrates,  and  an  emblamatic 
medal,  vrith  considerable  pecuniary  contributions, 
and  a  civic  crown :  to  these  were  added  the  congra- 
tulations of  her  own  heart,  that  inestimable  reward 
of  a  benevolent  mind. 
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ST.   SVRIMOND. 

'H**  Portrait  of  the  D\tcheu  ^f  Masarin,  ^ 

Madams  db  Masarin  was  a  niece  of  the  Cardinal  of 
that  name,  was  separated  from  her  husband,  eame 
over  to  England,  and  had  a  penakm  from  Charies  the 
Second,  whom  she  had  once  hoped  to  marry.  Most 
people  have  described  her,  as  the  reader  might  na- 
turally Buppoie  she  would  be  described  under  these 


circumstances.  The  Marquis  de  St.  Evremond,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  brother  refugee  and  pensioner,  who 
"  fell  in  love"  with  her  in  his  old  age,  gives  the  fol- 
io ^ring  portrait  of  her  perfections.  Which  side  is  to 
be  believed?  Both,  we  suspect;  that  is  to  say,  the 
lady  was  not  without  qualities,  either  natural  or  ac^ 
quired,  which  in  a  better  state  of  society  would  have 
done  her  honour,  but  which  would  have  little  satis- 
fied, at  that  or  any  other  time,  the  enquiries  of  pa- 
triots into  pension-lists.  Her  perfections  were  most 
likely  the  product  of  St.  Evremond's  lively  fancy. 
He  was  a  Frenchman,  exiled  for  speaking  too  freely 
of  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  was  what 
VTMS  understood  in  those  days  by  the  term  philosa* 
phkal  epicurean. 

The  passage  is  taken  from  the  translation  of  bis 
works  published  by  Des  Maizeaux. 

''  I  return  you  again  by  a  messenger  the  memoirs 
you  were  pleased  to  send  me,  fearing,  lest  if  I  should 
send  tnem  by  the  post,  they  might  run  the  same 
hasard,  and  fall  into  the  like  inconveniences,  which 
at  first  brought  them  to  your  hands.  If  things  so 
curious  and  well  worth  the  intercepting,  were  to  be 
found  every  time  the  ministers  of  state  think  fit  te 
open  the  pacquets,  I  should  not  much  pity  the  clerks'  . 
trouble  in  executing  their  ordtrrs.  You  had  reason  te 
believe  that  after  the  manner  1  had  spoken  to  you  oC 
Mad.  Mazarin,  I  should  be  extremely  glad  to  see  her 
history.  It  speaks  of  her  own  genius,  and  is  like 
herself  all  over.  I  have  particularly  observed  twenty 
things  in  this  relation,  that  none  but  herself  could 
think,  or  express  in  the  manner  they  are  penned. 

**  Since  you  say  you  never  saw  her,  I  will  satisfy 
your  curiosity  by  endeavouring  to  give  you  a  rough 
draught  of  her  face,  and  shape  ot  body. 

"  She  is  one  of  those  lofty  Roman  beauties,  no 
way  like  our  baby-visaged  and  puppet-like  faces  of 
France ;  in  whose  composition  nature  alone  triumphs 
over  all  the  artificers  of  the  coquets. 

'*The  colour  of  her  eyes  has  no  name:  it  is  neither 
blue  nor  grey,  nor  altogether  black ;  but  a  mixture 
of  all  three,  which  participates  of  all  the  excellence 
which  is  found  in  them.  They  have  the  sweetness 
of  the  blue,  the  briskness  of  the  grey,  and,  above  all, 
the  fire  of  the  black.  But  what  is  more  wonderful* 
you  never  saw  any  one  more  lovely,  and  generally 
more  pleasant,  and  more  apt  to  inflame,  and  yet  more 
serious,  more  severe  and  steady,  when  her  thoughts 
are  taken  up  with  any  grave  subject.  They  are  so 
lively  and  so  quick,  that  when  she  looks  steadfastly 
upon  any  one,  which  she  seldom  does,  they  think 
she  pierces  their  very  souls,  and  sees  into  the  very 
bottom  of  their  hearts.  They  are  large,  and  weH 
slit,  and  even  uith  the  face;  full  of  sprightly  life  and 
fire ;  and  yet,  with  all  these  beauties,  they  have  no- 
thing of  languishing  or  passionate ;  as  if  nature  had 
maliciously  contrived  them  only  to  give  love  and  ve- 
neration, and  be  susceptible  of  none.  -  4 
"  Her  mouth  is  neither  wide  nor  very  little ;  but 
the  motion  of  her  lips  is  very  graceful  and  charming; 
and  the  strangest  mouths  and  grimaces  wonderfUUy 
become  her,  when  she  imitates  those  that  make  them. 
Her  smiles  would  soften  the  hardest  of  hearts,  and 
ease  the  heaviest  sadness  of  mind.  They  do  almost 
change  the  air  of  her  face,  which  naturally  is  sublime 
and  grave  ;  and  spreads  over  it  a  certain  tincture  of 
mildness  and  sweetness  that  cheers  up  those  heait> 
which  her  charms  had  alarmed,  and  inspires  them 
with  that  kind  of  unquiet  gladness,  which  is  next  of 
kin  to  a  tender  inclination. 

"  So  much  for  her  mouth  and  eyes,  which  are  the 
two  cliief  parts  of  her  face  most  expressive,  and 
principally  important  to  kindle  a  flame  and  create 
love.  But  [the  rest  are  nothing  less  to  be  admired 
and  adored. 

"  Her  nose,  which,  without  doubt,  is  incomparably 
well  turned,  and  of  a  just  bigness,  gives  the  rest  of 
her  countenance  a  curious,  noble,  and  lofty  air,  which 
is  infinitely  taking.  The  tone  of  her  voice  is  so  har- 
monious and  a^eeable,  that  none  can  hear  her  spea4c 
without  being  insensibly  moved.  Her  complexion  is 
naturally  most  lively,  and  so  delicately  clear,  that  I 
cannot  believe  that  any  man  who  views  it,  can  find 
fault  with  its  not  being  somewhat  whiter. 

"  The  colour  of  her  hair  is  shining  black,  but  has 
nothing  of  harsh.  To  see  how  naturally  tlie  locks  curl 
and  into  what  fine  buckles  they  twist  themselves,  as 
soon  as  they  are  let  loose,  would  make  us  think, 
without  much  help  of  poetry,  that  they  swell  with 
pride,  and,  as  it  were,  take  a  glory  in  the  honour 
they  have  to  shade  so  lovely  a  head.  She  has  the 
finest  tumedface  that  ever  limner  fancied,  or  drew 
with  pencil. 

"  Her  careless  carriage  is  the  cause  that  the  pre- 
portion  of  her  body,  though  straight  and  well  framed, 
is  nothing  in  comparison  to  what  it  has  been  in  deli- 
cacy of  shape.  I  say  in  compariaon,  for  many  would 
fancy  themselves  slender  enough  that  were  no  bigfer 
than  she  is.  This  makes  her  appear  lower  than  she 
is,  though,  in  truth,  she  is  of  as  becoming  a  height 
as  any  woman  can  well  be  without  being  ridieuioua* 

"  You  shall  see  her  for  fifteen  days  together,  in  as 
many  several  head-dresses,  without  beiog  able  to  dis- 
tinguish which  of  them  suits  her  face  theb^j  and  those 
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dreaes  which  would  make  other  women  look  like 
-witches,  wonderfully  become  her ;  ao  that  no  kind  of 
head-gear  it  unbecoming  when  she  wears  it.  The 
same  thing  is  remarkable  in  her  clothes  and  attire. 
You  must  see  her  lapped  in  a  night-gown  to  judge 
with  more  exactness  of  it.  And  it  is  in  this  person 
alone  that  one  truly  may  say,  that  Art,  though  never 
io  cunningly  used,  can  never  equal  Nature. 

"  I  had  almost  forgot  to  speak  of  her  neck,  her 
arms,  and  hands;  but,  let  it  suffice,  that  they  appear 
to  have  been  made  and  fitted  for  the  face.  And,  if 
we  may  judge  by  what  we  see  of  what  we  do  not  see, 
we  may  certainly  conclude  that  her  husband,  kfter 
having  been  the  happiest  man,  is  now  the  unhappiest 
in  the  world.  Thus  she  is  made  as  to  her  body ;  and 
of  her  mind  you  may  judge  by  what  I  am  going  to 
say. 

"  Being  some  time  since  at  Rome,  it  was  my  chance 
to  be  speaking  of  her  after  the  manner  I  heard  her  talked 
of  at  Paris,  that  she  was  a  fine  young  lady,  extremely 
handsome,  but  extravagantly  giddy  and  inconsiderate, 
and  goodnatured  even  to  folly.  An  Italian  that  knew 
her,  hearing  me  give  her  such  a  character,  laughed  at 
me  after  such  a  manner  that  I  was  much  surpiised  at 
it,  but  would  never  let  me  know  why,  though  I  had 
fery  earnestly  urged  him  to  tell  me  his  reason.  As 
these  people  dive  further  into  men's  natures  to  learn 
their  true  and  proper  character  than  we  do  in  France, 
so  this  adventure  gave  me  a  great  curiosity  to  see 
her  as  I  passed  in  my  return  from  Rome  to  Cham- 
bery ;  though  I  had  never  much  spoken  to  her  in  Paris, 
but  by  accident,  yet  she  knew  me  by  sight  and  by 
name. 

"  I  was  at  first  surprised  not  to  perceive  in  her  at  my 
coming  that  eagerness  and  excessive  desire  to  hear 
news,  which  is  ordinary  to  those  that  live  at  a  dis- 
tance  from  court,  when  they  see  any  that  comes 
from  thence.  She  received  me  as  unconcerned  as  the 
most  indifferent  woman  of  the  country  could  do ;  and 
instead  of  breaking  my  head  with  questions  about  the 
people  and  affairs,  which  concerned  herself,  she  en- 
tertained me  only  upon  the  account  of  my  journey, 
and  other  like  things,  wherein  none  but  myself  was 
concerned.  I  thought  myself  bound  in  civility,  to 
put  her  upon  the  discourse  of  her  friends  and  relations 
in  Rome  and  Paris,  since  she  herself  would  not  start 
the  question.  I  found  that  subject  was  not  unpleasing, 
by  the  attention  she  gave  to  what  1  said  upon  it. 
She  spoke  civilly  of  all  people,  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  respect  of  her  husband ;  but  this  discourse  held  no 
longer  than  I  continued  it.  She  rarely  asked  any 
questions,  and  those  only  which  civility  seemed  to 
oblige  her  to. 

*'  Neither  could  I  mark  in  fier  either  curiosity  or 
inquisitiveness.  Wondering  at  her  cold  indifference, 
I  had  the  mind  to  put  her  upon  the  discourse  of 
things  1  thought  most  sensible  to  her,  but  with  the 
respect  that  was  convenient,  touching  her  fame  and 
her  fortune.  But  1  could  never  hear  from  her  the 
least  complaint.  Methought  I  read  something  of  sad- 
ness in  her  countenance  when  her  reputation  was  in 
debate ;  but  of  all  other  matters  she  seemed  to  think 
that  blind  goddess  Fortune  a  fitter  object  of  her  con- 
tempt than  of  her  anger.  Several  persons  of  quality, 
of  both  sexef,  came  in  while  I  was  there ;  and  others, 
two  or  three  gentlemen,  who  showed  a  great  deal  of 
wit. 

"  The  ladies  began  to  talk  of  the  news  of  the  town ; 
though  the  Duchess  took  neither  side's  part,  she  dis- 
coursed with  the  same  heat  as  others  did.  The  sub- 
ject of  their  conversation  was  a  dispute  that  was 
betwixt  two  eminent  men,  which  had  divided  the 
country  in  two  parties.  She  entered  upon  all  the 
particularities  which  were  told  of  the  causes  of  their 
division,  and  weighed  every  little  circumstance  with 
such  nicety  and  insight,  as  if  she  had  not  bad  twenty 
millions  for  her  portion.  The  gentlemen  whom  I 
before  mentioned,  turned  the  discourse  upon  another 
subject,  whether  she  would  or  not,  and  talked  of  state 
affairs,  as  most  worthy  of  her  attention  and  contem- 
plation. After  every  body  had  passed  their  verdict, 
ahe  was  obliged  in  complaisance  to  speak  her's. 
Those  that  differed  in  opinion  from  her,  vigorously 
urged  their  reasons:  the  dispute  grew  hot.  She 
never  defended  her  opinion  but  with  reasons  of 
which  she  made  those  that  had  not  declared  them- 
selves against  her,  her  judges.  And  I  assure  you,  I 
never  heard  any  speak  so  well  and  with  so  much 
submission.  This  is  what  I  remarked  in  this  my  first 
visit;  and  what  I  have  observed  since  is  as  folio weth. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  discerned  of  what  humour  she  is ; 
and  to  speak  properly,  she  has  none  at  all :  for  every 
individual  person  that  converses  with  her  has  cause 
to  believe  she  is  of  his.  She  is  not  obstinately  bent 
upon  any  thing,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  her  quit 
even  those  diversions  she  seems  the  most  plesused 
with,  as  freely  as  if  she  were  weary  of  them ;  whence 
it  clearly  appears  that  she  is  eagerly  carried  to  no 
one  thing,  and  shews,  that  this  easiness  of  her  temper 
and  manners,  does  not  proceed  from  levity  or  fickle- 
ness, but  rather  from  a  profound  indifference  for  all 
those  various  fancies  which  trouble  and  disquiet  the 
minds  of  most  people. 

"  That  sweetness  and  humanity,  which,  above  all, 
adorn  and  grace  her  sex,  appear  even  in  her  tumul- 
tuous  pastimes.  She  is  as  much  mistress  of  her 
temper  upon  the  road,  or  a  hunting,  as  in  her  closet. 


The  calmness  and  equality  of  her  soul  is  proof  against 
all  those  occasions  which  do  unsettle  and  transport 
all  others.  She  laughs  .at  all  those  foolery  amuse- 
ments to  which  others  abandon  themselves.  Some 
other  women  have  done  the  same  things  that  she 
does :  but  she  does  them  another  way. 

"  All  people  converse  in  her  house  with  a  familiarity 
full  of  ease  and  respect,  the  which  nevertheless  would 
be  to  her  very  incommode  and  troublesome.  If  she 
were  less  good  or  less  obliging.  Though  she  be 
naturally  very  reserved  and  loves  to  be  retired,  yet 
most  of  all  hours  of  the  day  are  public  hours  with 
her.  The  most  private  recesses  of  her  house  are  as 
open  to  those  who  frequent  it,  as  the  most  common ; 
and  therefore  it  often  happens,  that  people  come  even 
to  her  very  closet-door,  when  she  least  expects  any. 
Her  domestics,  who  see  none  come  that  are  not  as 
much  devoted  to  her  as  themselves,  have  insensibly 
used  themselves  to  let  all  come  in  and  go  out  with 
this  kind  of  frankness  and  liberty. 

"  It  is  to  be  supposed  she  would  have  it  so  since 
they  permit  it,  for  she  is  the  life  and  soul  of  her 
family;  and  her  undet standing,  her  civility,  and  her 
obliging  wnys  arc  infused  into  those  that  compose  it, 
proportionably  as  each  one's  capacity  is  fitted  to 
imitate  them  There  is  no  convent  where  they  lead 
a  more  regular  life  than  in  her  women's  apartments, 
whither  a  page  dare  not  approach  upon  pain  of  my 
lady's  displeasure,  which  is  something  more  terrible 
than  the  rod.  And  for  the  men,  they  live  together 
with  that  peace  and  union,  so  much  the  more  com- 
mendable, as  it  is  the  most  rare,  and  seldom  to  be 
found  in  great  men's  houses. 

*'  She  alone,  of  all  women,  can  play  with  her  ser- 
vants without  lessening  herself.  Her  presence  doth 
banish  their  presumption  without  taking  away  their 
freedom  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  comprehended  how  she 
can  give  them  so  much  awe,  using  them  with  so 
much  familiarity,  unless  it  be  because  she  has  so 
much  gi-andeur  in  her  carriage  and  all  her  ways. 
Some  wonder  she  should  delight  in  such  sort  of  pas- 
times; but  whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  look  a 
little  nearer  will  find,  that  they  are  not  the  delight  of 
her  heart,  and  that  those  she  uses,  are  but  so  many 
several  ways  of  dispelling  those  afilicting  thoughts, 
which  the  present  state  of  her  fortune  crowds 
Ujon  her. 

"  There  is  no  private  gentleman's  house  more 
orderly  and  regular  than  Iter's  ;  and  as  her  pension 
is  very  inconsiderable  to  make  her  subsist,  with  that 
honour  she  does,  she  must  needs  be  admirably  skilled 
in  economy ;  and  her  acts  of  liberality  and  magni- 
ficence shew  that  her  good  management  proceeds 
from  extraordinary  strength  of  reason.  She  neither 
much  admires  nor  despises  anything  She  never 
shewed  the  least  disgust  against  the  country  nor  any- 
thing that  is  in  it.  She  loves  the  recreations  and 
ceremonies  that  are  in  use,  as  much  as  if  she  had 
been  born  and  bred  there.  Others  would  assist  at 
them  with  marks  of  complaisance,  constraint,  and 
distraction,  which  would  easily  distinguish  them  from 
the  rest  of  the  company;  but  she  comes  to  them 
with  that  familiarity,  with  that  presence  and  freedom 
of  mind,  so  unconstrained,  so  constant,  and  so  agree- 
able, that  a  stranger  who  should  chance  to  see  her 
there,  without  knowing  who  she  was,  would  esteem 
Savoy  most  happy  in  the  product  of  so  charming  a 
person. 

"She  avoids  speaking  of  her  own  greatness  and 
riches  with  the  same  care  and  industry  as  others 
seek  out  occasions  to  make  people  sensible  of  theirs. 
It  depends  not  on  her  way  of  living  amongst  them, 
but  that  the  people  of  that  country  that  see  her,  may 
think  themselves  as  great  as  she;  and  may  think 
Chambery  as  noble  and  as  pleasant  to  live  in  as 
Rome  or  Paris ;  and  her  conversation  there  as  agree- 
able as  ever  she  enjoyed  elsewhere.  Never  did  great 
lady  take  less  care  to  make  her  inferiors  see  the  dif- 
ference that  is  betwixt  her  and  them  ;  and  if  they  do 
not  forget  it,  she  is  the  more  beholding  to  their  dis- 
cretion and  respect ;  for  she  takes  little  pains  to  put 
them  in  mind  of  it.  One  goeth  always  beyond  the 
idea  or  opinion  she  has  of  herself,  even  in  the  most 
serious  applications  that  are  made  to  her,  and  she 
as  often  takes  just  and  due  commendations  for  gross 
flattery,  as  other  women  take  apparent  and  hypocri- 
tical adulations  for  true  and  deserved  praises. 

"  It  is  a  great  sign  that  her  moderation  is  sincere, 
because  it  is  never  overstrained,  and  being  urged, 
will  acknowledge  truly  whatsoever  is  good  or  fair  in 
her.  She  is  nothing  more  unjust  than  in  not  allow- 
ing what  she  has  of  admirable  and  excellent  to  be 
more  than  passable  and  ordinary.  Though  by  sad 
experience  she  found  that  there  is  but  very  little 
truth  or  honesty  in  the  worl(^,  and  that  she  has  just 
cause  to  think  ill  of  all  mankind ;  yet  such  is  her 
natural  goodness  that  she  never  applies  this  her  bad 
opinion  to  any  one  in  particular ;  she  first  excepts 
from  the  general  rule  all  those  in  whom  she  perceives 
any  appearance  of  virtue ;  and  is  still  much  surprised 
when  she  has  reason  to  believe  that  they  did  no^t 
deserve  that  exception. 

"  When  she  is  obliged  to  say  something  she  thinks 
may  displease,  in  order  to  sweeten  and  take  away  the 
sharpness  of  the  sense,  she  speaks  it  so  as  if  she  had 
let  it  fall  by  chance ;  but  no  one  will  think  he  wrongs 
her,  to  believe  that  she  says  nothing  but  what  she 


would  say.  It  is  more  natural  to  her  to  be  secret, 
than  to  other  women  not  to  be  so ;  ahe  is  equally 
skilled  both  in  well  speaking  and  in  holding  her 
tongue ;  though  it  be  a  great  truth  that  those  who 
know  how  to  speak  well,  know  not  how  to  hold  their 
tongues;  and  those  that  can  be  silfnt,  am  seldom 
speak  very  well. 

"  A  gentleman  of  very  good  parts  and  understand- 
ing that  hath  seen  her  and  known  her  a  great  while, 
assured  me  that  she  is  very  much  altered  from  what 
she  has  been  formerly,  insomuch  that  you  would 
hardly  know  her  again  ;  but  it  is  very  hard  to  con- 
ceive that  she  should  be  so  changed,  without  allow- 
ing that  she  must  always  have  had  a  prodigious  stock 
of  the  choicest,  the  rarest,  and  most  lasting  natund 
beauty  that  ever  woman  had  ;  and  if  her  misfortunes 
have  contributed  anything  to  her  merit,  never  bad 
cause  produced  so  good  an  effect. 


A  GOOD  PRINCB. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  the  exordium  of  his'Advancement  of 
Learning,  has  expressed  so  much  astonishment  at  the 
talents  of  King  James  the  First,  considering  that  he 
was  "  not  only  a  king,  but  a  king  bom,"  that  the 
panegyric  has  been  suspected  to  be  a  *'  bold  irony." 
We  are  inclined  to  think  otherwise,  when  we  reflect 
that  Bacon  was  a  bom  courtier,  as  well  as  a  philoso- 
pher, and  that  even  his  philosophy,  especially  in  a  man 
of  his  tum  of  mind,  might  have  found  subtle  reasons 
for  venerating  a  being  who  was  in  j>ossession  of  a 
good  portion  of  the  power  of  this  earth.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  pretty  generally  felt  on  all  hands,  without 
being  a  party  matter,  that,  considering  the  flatteries 
and  other  perils  that  beset  a  royal  education,  it  la 
very  fortunate  for  the  vrorid  when  sovereigns  tum 
out  v^l ;  and  therefore,  as  we  profess  ourselves,  in 
this  Journal,  and  indeed  everywhere  else,  to  be  of 
no  party  but  that  of  mankind,  especially  of  those 
who  mean  well,  and  shew  that  they  mean  it,  in 
whatever  ranks  of  life  they  are  to  be  found,  we  shall 
make  no  apology  to  any  well-meaners  for  introdu- 
cing the  following  account  of  a  prince  who  has  made 
himself  immortal  by  his  treatment  of  great  poets,  and 
who  really  appears  to  have  no  less  deser\-ed  his 
immortality  by  his  treatment  of  all  his  fellow- 
creatures.  The  account  is  an  avowed  panegyric; 
but  from  all  we  have  read  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  it 
is  really  a  panegyric  from  the  heart,  and  such  as  was 
echoed  by  all  his  countrymen. 

To  the  Illustrious  Memory  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Most  Noble  Prince  and  Lord,  Karl  August,  Grand 
Duke  of  Sachsen-Weinuur  Eisenach. 

When  a  great  and  glorious  life  is  closed,  it  becomes 
at  once  our  sacred  duty  and  consolation  to  make  its 
high  significancy  and  its  beneficent  effects  distinctly 
present  to  our  minds.  Thankfully  to  mark  how 
God's  grace  bestowed  them,  and  with  pious  care  to 
engrave  such  a  picture  of  the  departed  on  our  soula 
as  may  abide  there  for  ever. 

How  much  more  when  it  v^as  the  life  of  our 
prince;  the  father  of  his  land  and  ours;  a  life  that, 
from  its  earliest  dawn,  lightened  upon  us  like  a  genial 
sun,  sending  forth  light  and  warmth  in  all  directions 
through  long  years  of  activity,  diffusing  blessings,  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  country ; — ^when  it 
was  the  life  of  a  prince  who  conceived  ii  justly  as  he 
conscientiously  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  high  calling ; 
— at  once  intrepid  and  indefatigable,  mild  and  wise ; — 
who  did  good  to  countless  multitudes ;— of  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  he  was  greater  as  a 
man  or  as  a  ruler. 

A  short  and  simple  statement  of  his  actions*  will 
suffice  to  recal  the  career  of  one  whose  life  was 
action,  and  whose  fairest  monument  has  long  been 
raised  in  all  hearts. 

Spmng  from  illustrious  ancestors,  "^eted  with 
double  joy  as  the  hope  of  an  almost  extinct  line,  the 
infant  ruler  was  left  by  the  early  death  of  his  father^ 
to  the  care  of  his  incomparable  mother.  He  wa* 
trained  by  the  illustrious  men  she  selected — Her- 
mann, Wieland,  and  Count  Gorz,  to  personal  sacri- 
fice, to  unprejudiced  exertion  of  the  judgment,*and 
to  love  for  art  and  science.  Early  formed  to  all  the 
higher  and  fairer  virtues  of  humanity,  in  his  four- 
teenth year  he  won  from  the  great  Frederic  the  ds- 
claration,  that  *  he  had  never  seen  a  young  man  of 
his  age  who  inspired  such  hopes.'  With  the  fullest 
confidence  could  the  regent-mother,  Amalle,  deliver 
up  to  him  the  reins  of  govemment  on  the  day  on 
which  he  completed  his  eighteenth  year. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  his  union  with  Princess 
Luise  of  Hessen  Daimstadt  took  place; — a  union  of 
truly  equal  souls,  so  rich  in  noble  fruits,  in  thousand- 
fold blessings  on  the  land ;  so  ennobled  by  interchange 
thoughts,  by  devotion  in  times  of  need  and  of  perU, 
by  affectionate  attachment  and  kindness,  that  none 
ever  better  deserved  the  rare  privilege  of  remaining. 
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ftt  the  end  of  fifty  yean,  the  greatest  happiness  of 
those  it  bound  together.  Under  such  favourable 
circumstances  did  the  youthful  prince  enter  upon  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  office :  but  a  more  arduous  task 
he  imposed  upon  himself, — to  strengthen  and  elevate 
his  powers  by  liberal,  all-sided  culture,  and  to  cause 
the  prince  to  be  forgotten  in  the  man. 

His  heart,  susceptible  of  friendship,  had  opened 
itself  to  a  young  man  full  of  high  aspiring,  and  pro- 
found feeling,  whom  he  had  met  with  at  Frankfort 
on  his  way  to  Paris,  before  he  assumed  the  reins  of 
government,  and  whose  writings  had  filled  him  with 
lively  admiration.  He  gave  him  a  cordial  mvitation 
and  soon  won,  for  his  whole  life,  the  most  faithful 
servant,  [and  intimate  friend — nay,  such  a  crown 
and  ornament  to  his  reign  as  no  other  land  can  boast. 
'  Pursuing  his  remarkable  career  of  mental  develope- 
ment,  it  appeared  to  him — ^whose  great  object  was 
future  self-dependence — ^that  a  free,  natural  mode  of 
life  was  the  highest  good,  and  that  hardiness  of  body 
was  «  necessary  condition  of  vigour  and  activity  of 
mind.   * 

At  his  court  all  cramping  ^restraints  were  as  much 
as  possible  removed ;  nothing  was  valued  but  what 
betokened  freshness  and  vigour  of  mind;  inquiry, 
experiment,  investigation  were  set  on  foot  in  every 
direction ;  the  physical  sciences  were  zealously  pur- 
sued ;  care  was  taken  to  open  every  possible  path  to 
industry  and  commerce ;  personal  efforts  were  made 
to  further  every  useful  undertaking;  facilities  gnmted 
to  every  attempt  at  improvement,  and  a  refined  taste 
exercised  and  cultivated.  And  though  many  precipi- 
tate schemes  failed,  and  even  many  well  grounded 
expectations  were  disappointed,  yet  the  active  spirit 
was  never  discouraged,  the  clear  glance  was  ever  more 
strongly  attracted  by  objects  of  zeal  and  universal 
utility. 

Every  fresh  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  experience 
was  therefore  for  the  good  of  the  whole ;  all  were  to 
participate  hi  every  advantage  of  their  prince.  He 
amended  and  simplified  the  administration  of  justice; 
took  further  precautions  for  the  security  of  the  poor 
and  unprotected ;  abolished  fines  to  the  church ; 
opened  the  gloomy  walls  of  the  orphan-house,  and 
gave  its  inmates  fresh  life  and  energy  in  the  bosom  of 
domestic  comfort.  Herder's  aid  was  obtained  for  the 
church  and  public  education,  and  he  was  as  soon  as 
possible  placed  at  their  head ;  public  instruction  was 
elevated  and  extended ;  normal  schools  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  regular  supply  of  country-school -masters 
were  founded ;  a  free  school  of  design  was  instituted ; 
art  and  industry  on  all  sides  encouraged. 

Similarity  of  character  and  pursuits  united  him 
closely  with  the  excellent  Margrave  Karl-Friedrich  of 
Baden,  with  the  noble  prince  of  Dessau,  with  the 
frank  and  upright  Duke  George  of  Meiningen.  His 
near  connection  with  the  elector  of  Mainz  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  choice  of  Karl  von  Dalberg 
as  coadjutor,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  most  confi- 
dential and  mutually  delightful  correspondence. 

His  frequent  travels  brought  him  acquainted  with 
the  most  remarkable  statesmen  and  learned  men  of 
foreign  countries ;  he  was  eager  to  drink  from  every 
source ;  to  profit  by  every  opportunity. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  disastrous  war  with 
France,  he  joined  the  Prussian  army.  As  if  he  were 
only  about  to  make  some  new  and  interesting  experi- 
ment, his  Goethe  must  be  his  associate  and  share  his 
danger  and  glory.  At  the  siege  of  Mainz,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Kaiserslautem,  he  gave  proof  of  all  the  virtues 
of  a  soldier ;  every  privation  was  borne  with  calmness, 
every  opportunity  of  perilous  distinction  was  eagerly 
seized. 

In  1793  he  had  to  endure  the  loss  of  his  only  and 
beloved  brother,  and  the  destruction  of  all  his  hopes 
of  a  favourable  termination  of  the  war.  He  returned 
to  his  country  with  dejected  heart,  but  bore  with 
him  the  unbroken,  persevering  activity  which  he  now 
turned  with  double  zeal  to  the  service  of  his  own 
subjects. 

Nothing  escaped  his  attention.  He  imported  finer 
breeds  of  cattle  and  improved  implements  of  all  kinds; 
examined  into  the  state  of  medical  schools  and  hos- 
pitals, of  charitable  institutions,  of  means  of  preser- 
vation from  fire  and  other  calamities; — ^wherever 
human  succour  could  prevail,  there  was  the  Duke  to 
be^ound  by  day  and  by  night. 

The  meanest  had  access  to  him  and  a  hearing  at  all 
tames.  Intimately  acquainted  with  the  necessities  of 
all  classes,  he  excited  in  all  confidence  and  love,  he 
attracted  all  irresistably  to  him,  without  restraint  or 
command.  An  approving  look  !from  him  was  the 
highest  reward,  a  benevolent  wish  more  than  law. 
Affection,  and  pleasure  in  serving  him,  often  rose  to 
passion,  and  they  who  had  once  attached  themselves 
to  him  could  never  leave  him ;  a  word,  a  look  from 
him,  made  them  forget  every  toil.  Thus  did  he  reign 
securely  and  tranquilly  by  the  simplest  means.  His 
power  was  doubled  by  the  love  his  philanthropy  in- 
spired. 

»  He  continued  his  reforms  of  the  administration  of 
justice.  His  acute  and  vigilant  eye  detected  in  the 
circle  of  his  faithful  councilors  the  modest,  profound, 
and  laborious  man ;  fitted  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  worthy  of  his  entire  confidence.  In  the 
person  of  Voigt  he  found  a  compensation  for  the 
many  aged  excellent  advisers  of  his  earlier  reign. 

But  the  Beautiful  went  hand  in  hand  v<^th  the 


Useful,  and  art  and  science  flourished  under  the 
prince's  liberal  care.  Under  Goethe's  immediate  di- 
rection, the  court  theatre  became  the  model-school 
of  German  dramatic  art,  and  of  easy  natural  acting* 
Foreigners  resoVted  to  Weimar  and  to  Jena  where 
youthful  talents  unfolded  themselves  in  a  secure  and 
free  asylum,  and  often  attained  to  a  maturity  by 
which  other  countries  were]  destined  to  benefit.  This 
was  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  University  of 
Jena.  Its  pre-eminence  was  not  produced  by  wealth, 
nor  by  any  artificial  excitements ;  it  was  the  observant 
encouraging  eye  of  the  prince  which  animated  and  en- 
hanced those  glorious  efforts,  which  stimulated  those 
noble  aspirations.  It  was  the  mild  and  gentle  atmos- 
phere of  mental  freedom  and  tolerance  of  opinion, 
which  made  every  one  feel  so  perfectly  at  ease  in  this 
narrow  space':  and  as  in  the  great  garden  of  nature, 
trees  and  flowers  of  the  most  differing  kinds  unfold 
in  luxuriance  side  by  side,  so  did  we  here  see  the 
most  various  nay  repugnant  spirits,  distinguish 
themselves  undisturbed,  each  in  his  own  province, 
secure  and  free  under  the  shield  of  their  high-minded 
patron. 

Under  such  auspices  were  fostered  a  Griesbach, 
Paulus,  Reinhold,  Fichte,  Schelling,^  a  Loder,  Fe- 
nerbach,  Thebaut,  Schutz,  Tick  ;t— the  Humboldts, 
Hufeland,  Schlegel.  Here  Schiller  found  a  second 
home,  and,  in  Karl-August's  favour  and  warm  sym- 
pathy, fresh  stimulus  and  tranquil  leisure  for  his  im- 
mortal masterworks.  The  cosmopolitan  Bode,  the 
far-travelled  Gore,  chose  Weimar  as  their  place  of 
rest,  here  did  the  noble  refugees  Montmorency, 
Mounier,  Camille  Jordan,  and  many  others,  find  an 
asylum  and  respect  amid  the  storms  of  the'time ;  the 
most  delightful  and  refined?  society  surrounded  the 
court,  and  Weimar,  as  well  as  the  tranquil  valley  of 
Tiefurt  (the  summer  residence  of '  the  Duchess- 
mother),  was  the  hallowed  resort  of  the  most  distin- 
guished pilgrims  from  all  countries. 

In  the  midst  of  these  peaceful  happy  times,  the 
youthful  hope  of  the  country,  the  first-bom  son  of 
the  duke,  had  attained  maturity,  and  had  been  united 
to  the  daughter  of  an  imperial  house.  But  this  do- 
mestic felicity  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  most  fear- 
ful calamity.  Honour  and  duty  summoned  our  prince 
to  the  unequal  combat  (1816)  which  JPrussia  waged 
against  the  overwhelming  might  of  Napoleon;  far 
from  the  land  of  his  ancestors,  at  the  head  of  the  only 
yet  unconquered  corps  d^armee,  the  duke  had  to  learn 
the  invasion  and  pillage  of  his  states — the  threatened 
annihilation  of  his  existence  as  a  sovereign. 

But  even  this  tempest  of  calamity  could  not  shake 
his  heroic  firmness.  He  insisted  on  remaining  at  the 
side  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  only  that  monarch's 
express  command — a  proof  of  magnanimity  worthy 
of  a  king — could  induce  him  to  Jay  down  his  field- 
marshall's  staff,  and  to  think  of  returning  home  and 
making  terms  with  the  conqueror. 

On  the  fearful  day  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  his  high- 
hearted wife,  by  her  intrepid  firmness  and  dignified 
serenity,  had  impressed  the  conqueror  with  a  respect 
and  admiration,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  salvation  of  the  country,  and  of  the  ducal  house. 
He  received  an  envoy  from  Weimar  in  his  head- 
quarters, and  before  the  end  of  the  year  peace  was 
concluded  at  Posen.  Soon  after  his  return  home, 
the  duke  had  to  lament  the  death  of  his  beloved 
mother ;  the  most  afflicting  consequence  of  the  war 
which  had  disturbed  and  broken  all  the  springs  of 
that  invaluable  life. 

The  investment  of  his  country,  the  frightful  con- 
tributions that  were  levied  upon  it,  lay  heavy  on  his 
heart ;  the  great  military  road  crossed  his  dominions^; 
every  day  demanded  new  efforts;  all  the  ties  of  so- 
cial enjoyment,  of  the  delightful  cultivation  of  art, 
seemed  broken,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  calamity 
did  but  redouble  his  vigour  and  energy.  In  the 
midst  of  his  anxious  endeavours  to  distribute  the 
burthens  of  war  with  the  greatest  equity,  and  of  the 
caution  required  by  his  still  very  critical  political 
position,  the  most  provident  thought  for  the  benefit 
and  education  of  his  people  was  never  for  a  moment 
laid  aside;  measures  for  the  simplification  and  im- 
provement of  the  institutions  of  the  country  were 
never  for  a  moment  suspended.  The  hitherto  di- 
vided states  of  Weimar  and  Eisenach  were  united  un- 
der more  similar  constitutional  forms;  the  Land- 
rathe  (councils  of  the  country)  were  instituted  with 
truly  paternal  views ;  new  municipal  systems,  cal- 
culated to  give  energy  and  independence  to  the  citi- 
zens, were  introduced,  and  great  ameliorations  were 
made  in  the  state  of  the  law  by  the  establishment  of 
local  criminal  courts  and  of  an  improved  penal  system. 
^  Amid  the  pressure  of  these  lowering  times  the 
duke  preserved  his  open  clear  glance  and  his  tranquil 
temper,  and  constantly  opposed  a  dignified  demeanour 
to  the  often^  insolent  demands  of  foreign  domination. 
No  feeling  of  personal  alarm  could  restrain  him  from 
affording  to  his  Prussian  brothers-in-arms,  a  refuge 
and  a  home,  and  the  expressed  approbation  and 
encouragement  of  a  frank  and  noble  heart.  His 
situation  with  regard  to  Napoleon  thus  became  more 
and  more  critical,  especially  when  after  his  disastrous 
reverses  in  Russia,  the  emperor  took  the  field  f6r 
a  fresh  campaign  (1813)  in  our  valleys  and  on  our 
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frontiers,  with  mistrust  and  resentment  against  the 
most  high-spirited  of  German  princes  in  his  hearty 
and  with  many  a  threat  of  violent  measures  on  his 
tongue.  But  Providence  preserved  our  sovereign  to 
us.  He  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Leipsig,  as  by  a 
miracle.  His  heart  beat  high  when  he  was  greeted 
by  the  conquering  monarchs  on  their  visit  to  Weimar, 
as  one  of  the  saviours  of  Germany;  he  instantly 
joined  the  great  confederation,  and  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  third  corpt  (Parmiet  to  which  his  own 
brave  subjects  and  all  the  Saxon  troops  were  attached, 
into  the  Netherlands.  Immediately  after  the  con- 
quest of  Paris  he  hastened  thither,  and  while  he 
seduously  attended  to  the  political  interests  of  his 
country,  devoted  himself  with  his  usual  zeal  to 
science  and  art.  A  visit  to  England  afforded  him  the 
long  desired  opportunity  of  seeing  industry  and  me- 
chanical skill  carried  to  their  highest  pitch.  At  his 
return  (Sept.  1814)  the  triumph  dearest  to  his  heart 
awaited  him, — ^the  thousand  voiced  joyous  acclama- 
tions of  his  people. 

Returning  home  with  a  considerable  accession  of 
territory,  he  immediately  resolved  to  place  the  faithful 
servants  and  assistants  of  his  government  in  situa- 
tions of  more  extended  activity  and  higher  dignity, 
and  thus  to  render  them  sharers  of  his  own  prosperity. 
He  made*  the  wisest  arrangement  in  his  ministry ; 
introduced  various  useful  reforms,  and  on  the  birth- 
day of  his  noble  consort,  his  most  valued  servants  of 
all  classes  and  ranks  received  from  his  own  hand  the 
first  honourable  decorations  as  proof  of  his  appro- 
bation. Having  thus  satisfied  the  desires  of  his 
generous  heart,  he  turned  his  whole  mind  to  the 
construction  of  a  fundamental  law  on  the  constitu- 
tion and  rights  of  the  sUtes  (Land  stiinde),  and  thus 
secured  to  his  people  the  most  solid  guarantee  for 
good  government  and  civil  freedom. 

Taxation  was  rendered  more  uniform  and  equal ; 
jKiblic  credit  raised  and  established);  the  peasant  de- 
livered from  the  oppressive  remains  of  feudalism; 
burthens  on  landed  property  lightened,  and  trade 
freed  from  many  vexatious  restraints. 

His  perseverance  conquered  every  obstacle  that 
was  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  supreme  court 
of  appeal.  (Ober- Appellations -Gericht)  in  Jena; 
common  to  the  dominions  of  all  the  Saxon  houses  of 
the  Emestinian  line.* 

In  a  critical  period  of  political  excitement  and  ex- 
aggerated demands,  among  the  youth  of  the  German 
universities  his  admirable  sense  led  ^hun  to  combine 
firmness  with  indulgence.f 

He  did  not  desist  till  he  had  improved  the  condi- 
tion of  every  sort  of  establishment  for  education, 
from  the  university  to  the  meanest  village  school, 
both  as  to  the  funds  and  the  course  of  instruction. 
He  was  also  assiduous  in  completing  lines  of  roads, 
as  means  of  promoting  intercourse  between  all  his 
subjects. 

He  vras  continually  occupied  with  the  consideration 
how  the  burthens  caused  by  the  war  could  be  re- 
duced to  their  minimum,  and,  after  numerous  expe- 
riments, he  succeeded  in  leaving  a  most  beneficent 
example  how  much  may  be  accomplished  with  how 
little.  By  a  judicious  change  of  the  portion  of  the 
population  bearing  arms,  he  made  nine-tenths  of  the 
soldiery  available  for  agriculture  and  mechanical  em- 
ployments. 

His  generous  temper  delighted  in  constant  sympa- 
thy with  the  personal  condition  and  fortunes  of  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him :  after  long  years  he  re- 
tained a  grateful  recollection  of  every  pleasant  hour, 
of  every  little  service ;  and  testified  this  recollection 
to  children  and  children's  chiWren. 

Such  a  temper  secured  him  respect  and  love  wher- 
ever he  went.  Every  /oreign  land  was  his  home. 
His  residence  in  Milan  (1817)  was  commemorated  by 
a  medal.  "  //  principe  uomo"  was  the  shnple  and 
beautiful  title  which  accompanied  him  m  his  travels. 

The  horizon  of  his  life  gradually  became  brighter 
and  more  cloudless ;  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  his  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in 
all  of  which  he  took  a  lively  interest,  became  more 
pure  and  deep-felt;  gleams  of  the  high  intents  and 
destinies  of  creation  broke  with  increased  brightness 
on  his  inquiring  mind,  from  nature  and  from  history; 
chemistry  and  botany  peculiarly  attracted  him ;  his 
mild  spirit  felt  itself  at  home  amid  the  tranquil  beau- 
ties and  fresh  bounties  of  the  vegetable  world.  He 
collected  around  him  the  plants  of  every  part  of  the 
world,  watched  the  secrets  of  their  growth  with  con- 
stant and  tender  ease,  and  returned  refreshed  to  the 
cares  of  government. 

'  Thusfwas  that  free,  natural  life,  after  which  he  had 
striven  in  his  early  years,  at  the  expense  of  consider- 
able sacrifices  of  care  and  comfort,  now  granted^  to 
him  in  a  fSsirer  and  more  spiritual  sense.  He  often 
stayed  at  Welhehnsthat  in  the  beauty  and  serenity  of 
summer,  assembling  around  him  tried  friends  and 
accomplished  guests ;  but  even  from  this  retreat  he 
conducted  all  the  affairs  of  his  government,  and  on 
hill  and  valley,  in  field  and  forest,  there  was  not  a 

•  L  e.  descended  from  Elector  Ernst,  son  of  Frlcdrich  der 
Sanftnrathlg,  b.  1441.— TVom. 

t  This  refers  to  his  oondoct  on  occMion  of  the  Aunoos  fies- 
tival  on  the  Wartbnrf ,  concerning  which  he  and  his  ministers 
seem  to  have  Judged  with  an  indulgent  good  tense,  Tery  fkvoar- 
ably  contrasted  with  the  alann  and  screilty  of  Che  great  powets. 
—Trans. 
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gpot  to  be  found  which  did  aot  abare  his  affactiofMite 
cares. 

Amidst  this  constant  alternation  of  soUcitude  and 
ei  action,  o#  exertion  and  dignified  ei^yment,  the 
day  of  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign 
approached.  Averse  from  all  ostentation,  he  wished 
to  withdraw  from  it,  but  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  loud  wishes  of  his  people.  What  a  festival  of 
joyous  gratitude  of  deep  emotion  did  he  then  wit* 
ness,  heightened  by  the  marked  sympathies  of  other 
countries. 

Inspired  by  his  own  spirit,  towns,  villages,  and  in> 
dividuals,  rivalled  each  othef  in  their  efforts  to  hal< 
low  this  day  by  institutions  which  might  render  it 
blessed  to  contemporaries  and  posterity.  A  well* 
designed  medal  was  presented  to  him  by  his  most 
attacked  servants,  and  the  establishment  of  the  ex- 
cellent burgher  schools  at  Weimar  and  Eisenach,  as 
well  as  of  many  other  new  beneficent  institutions, 
-confirmed  that  consciousness  of  having  laboured  for 
the  civilization  of  the  remotest  generations,  which 
was-  his  ever  present  reward.  And  thus  may  it  truly 
lie  said  of  him,  that  even  while  be  tarried  among 
"US,  he  eiyoyed  the  fairest  and  noblest  immortality. 

The  oldest  and  most  confidential  of  his  servants 
stood  in  unchanged  freshness  by  his  side.  He  en- 
tered with  ardour  into  all  arrangements  for  conse* 
erathig  a  second  festival  to  this  honoured  friend, 
(7th  November,  1825.)  Singuhur  and  rich  as  liad 
been  the  blessedness  of  such  a  life,  long  union  must 
be  its  reward.  He  caused  a  gold  medal  to  be  struck, 
'on  which  his  own  likeness  and  that  of  his  noble  con- 
aort  were  united  with  that  of  Goethe,  and  as  the 
three  had  blended  their  light  through  life  in  one  con- 
stellation, one  common  jubilee  embraced  their  golden 
day  of  honour. 

His  second  son  returned  from  America  in  health 
and  safety,  and  enriched  with  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience.* A  triple  band  of  grand-children  bloomed 
around  the  beloved  ruler ;  his  eldest  daughter  wmm 
married  to  the  son  of  the  King  of  Frussia,  and  thus 
he  saw  the  early  ties  of  blood  and  of  affection  which 
liad  bound  him  through  life  to  the  destinies  of  the 
noble  house  of  HohenzoUem,  secured  to  his  heart's 
x:ontent. 

He  was  spared  to  bless  even  a  great  grandson, 
whose  birth  he  looked  upon  as  an  additional  reason 
for  visiting  Berlin.  Anxieties,  but  too  well  justified 
by  the  doubtful  state  of  his  health,  gave  rise  to  the 
most  pressing  entreaties  that  he  would  not  attempt 
the  journey,  and  many  a  gloomy  presentiment  op- 
pressed his  people,  but,  unused  to  spare  his  valuable 
life,  and  to  repress  that  activity  which  was  the  element 
of  his  being,  he  disregarded  all  warnings.  At  first 
he  appeared  to  overcome  all  thefatigues  of  the  journey. 
Received  most  affectionately  by  the  king  and  the 
royal  family,  greeted  with  reverence  and  honour  by 
all,  he  enjoyed  the  noblest  and  purest  pleasure  of 
his  heart ;  when,  on  his  return,  while  the  memory 
and  relish  of  these  delightful  hours  was  yet  on  his 
mind^the  angel  of  death  overtook  him,  and  gently 
and  suddenly  called  him,  without  pain  or  struggle, 
to  his  better  home.     He  died  at  Graditz,  ner  Torgau. 

Who  was  more  worthy  of  such  a  death  than  he  I 
Even  in  the  deep  unutterable  grief  which  oppressed 
the  noble  partner  of  his  life  and  reign,  and  all  his  fa- 
mily, which  depressed  us  all,  and  made  us  deplore 
the  loss  of  his  presence  as  an  irremediable  calamity, 
even  at  his  hallowed  tomb,  we  say,  as  Goethe  said  at 
the  grave  of  his  incomparaible  mother, — "  This  is  the 
prerogarive  of  the  noblest  natures,  that  their  depart- 
ing to  higher  regions  exercises  a  no  less  blessed  ml 
fluence  than  did  their  abode  on  earth ;  that  they 
lighten  us  from  above  like  stars  by  which  to  steer 
our  course,  often  interrupted  by  storms ;  that  those 
to  whom  we  turned  in  life  as  the  Beneficent,  the 
Helpful,  now  attract  our  longing,  aspiring  glance  as 
the  Perfected,  the  Blessed. 


ANSCDOTB  OF  A   HIGHIVAYMAN, 

FOUNDED  ON   FACT. 

(From  the  "  Lounger's  Common  Place  Book.") 

A  clergyman  on  his  way  from  London  to  the 
Tjarish  in  which  he  resided,  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
metropolis,  as  the  evening  was  closing,  overtook  a 
traveller  on  horseback,  and  as  the  road  had  been  long 
notorious  for  frequent  robberies,  begged  leave  to  join 
company,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  appearance  of  the  stranger,  half-suppressed 
sighs,  and  a  rooted  melancholy  stamped  on  his  coun- 
tenance, against  which  he  seemed  to  be  ineffectually 
struggling,  interested  the  old  gentleman  in  his  favour 
They  conversed  on  various  subjects,  snd  soon  cHssi- 
pated  that  unsocial  reserve,  which  has  sometimes  been 
considered  the  characteristic  mark  of  an  Englishman. 
Politics,  the  weather,  and  the  danger  of  travelling 
near  London  at  night,  with  other  extemporaneous 
topics  of  new  acquaintance,  were  successively  the 
subject  of  their  conversation.  "  I  am  surprised,"  said 
the  ecdesiastic,  "  that  any  reasonable  being,  should 
expose  himseir  to  the  infamy  and  destruction  which 
sooner  or  later  always  follow  the  dcq[>erate  adven- 

.     •  Prince  Bfrahsrd,  whose  "Tfavels  lo  America**  are  w«U 
knowQ.*^IVaiM. 


tures  of  a  highwayman ;  and  my  astonishmaht  at  the 
infiatuation  increases  when  I  recollect  several  instan- 
ces of  wanderers  in  this  dangerous  path,  who  were 
men  of  sound  intellect,  and,  previous  to  the  fetal  act, 
of  sober  life  and  conversation ;  they  must  have  known 
that  in  this  our  Christian  country,  there  were  inex- 
haustible  resources  of  pity  and  relief,  in  the  hands 
and  hearts  of  the  charitable  and  humane,  many  of 
whom  make  it  the  business  of  their  lives,  to  seek  for, 
and  assist  real  distress  in  any  form." 

"  I  agree  to  the  truth  of  your  description  generailf/ 
tpeakifig,**  replied  the  traveller;  "the  princely  re- 
venues and  bulky  magnificence  of  our  various  public 
hospitals;  the  vast  subscriptions  on  every  occasion 
of  general  calamity  or  individual  distress ;  the  thou- 
sands, and  tens  of  thousands,  fed,  cloathed,  and  in^ 
structed ;  the  Gallic  fugitives,  and  the  shoals  of  ex- 
iles from  every  part  of  the  continent,  confirm  the 
justice  of  your  panegyrics  on  British  benevolence  and 
hospitality  ;  but  there  is  a  species  of  suffering,  which 
shrinking  from  public  notice,  and  brooding  in  silence 
over  its  sorrows,  often  escapes  the  benignant,  but 
rapid  glance  of  modem  charity.  There  are  spirits, 
Sir,'*  continued  the  stranger,  in  an  elevated  tone  of 
voice,  his  eyes  flashing  tit  the  moment  with  ferocious 
pride,  and  tortured  sensibility,  '*  there  are  spirits  which 
would  rather  perish  by  inches  than  attempt  to  waken 
the  generosity,  or  expose  themselves  to  the  neglect 
or  contempt  of  the  giddy  unthinking  part  of  roan- 
kind; — spirits.  Sir,  which  would  not  hesitate  a 
moment  in  flying  for  refuge  in  instant  death,  in  order 
to  evade  the  arrows  of  misfortune,  and  conclude  their 
own  miseries,  but  who  cannot  see  a  wife,  a  child,  or 
a  parent,  bereft  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  without  re- 
solving, at  any  risque,  to  alleviate  their  difliculties  ? 
There  is  a  species  of  distress  which  does  not  always 
strike  the  wealthy,  which  they  cannot  often  find  out, 
and]  which  prudent  men  when  they  do  see  it  often 
laugh  at  and  revile  ;  they  tell  the  sufferer  that  he 
is  poor  and  miserable  only  because  he  deserves  to  be 
so ;  that  while  he  has  legs  to  support  him  and  arms 
able  to  work,  he  has  no  right  to  expect  relief ;  that 
it  would  be  injustice  and  bad  policy  to  bestow  on 
imaginary  poverty,  refined  indolence,  and  culpable 
affectation,  the  meed  due  only  to  irretrievable  cala- 
mity and  indigent  infirmity.  Your  appearance.  Sir, 
from  the  moment  you  approached  me,  and  your  con- 
versation since,  have  strongly  prepossessed  me  in 
your  favour,  and  I  am  resolved,  without  fear  or  re- 
serve, to  inform  you  of  a  secret,  which  I  never  meant 
should  have  passed  my  lips ;  it  will  account  for  that 
anxiety  and  dejection,  which  cannot  have  escaped 
your  observation.  I  am  a  wretched  being  of  that 
class,  which,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  gay  overlook, 
the  prudent  censure,  and  the  ignorant  despise ;  I  was 
reduced  by  a  union  of  folly  and  misfortune,  from  ease 
and  affluence,  to  a  total  deprivation  of  the  means  of 
existence ;  I  cannot  dig  ;  l;am  ashamed  to  beg ;  but 
this  is  the  least  part  of  my  affliction,  as  one  desperate, 
(I  do  not  say  justifiable)  step,  would  at  once  remove 
nie  from  the  evils  1  endure ;  but  the  pangs  of  want 
are  aggravated  by  the  bitter  reflexion,  that  a  beloved 
wife,  an  aged  parent,  and  three '  lovely  children 
are  involved  in  the  same  ruin.  Too  proud  to  appeal 
to  the  humanity,  I  resolved  to  work  up'.m  the  fears  of 
mankind,  and  I  have  for  some  time  supported  my 
family  by  force  of  arms.  I  confess  without  scruple 
that  to  procure  a  purse  at  all  events  is  the  business 

of  my  present  journey be  not  alarmed,  Su-,  at  the 

avowal,"  cried  the  stranger,  seeing  the  clergyman 
somewhat  terrified  at  his  words,  "  be  not  alarmed ;  I 
would  cut  oflf  my  right  hand  rather  than  abuse  the 
confidence  you  have  placed  in  me.  It  is  on  indivi- 
jduals  of  a  very  different  description  that  I  mean  to 
raise  contributions ;  on  the  luxurious,  the  wealthy, 
and  the  indolent,  who  parting  with  a  little  loosejcash 
are  deprived  of  only  a  minute  portion  of  their  super- 
fluity which  they  would  otherwise  dissipate  in  folly 
or  vice." 

The  divine,  somewhat  recovered  from  his  em- 
barrassment, now  ventured  to  speak. 

"  I  cannot  by  any  means  be  prevailed  on  to  agree 
to  your  positions,  nor  can  I,  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  refrain  from  warning  you  against  the  fatal 
conclusions  you  draw  from  them ;  such  is  the  dis- 
criminating sense,  such  the  enlightened  philanthropic 
spirit,  and  such  the  persevering  benevolence  of  the 
times,  that  I  am  convinced  there  is  no  species  of 
,  distress,  however  it  may  recede  from  public  view,  or 
bury  itself  in  obscurity,  that  can  escape  the  sharp 
sighted  optics  of  English  humanity.  Not  content 
with  conferring  favours  on  humble  applicants,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  present 
day  to  form  societies,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
exploring  the  darkest  recesses  of  human  misery  ;  no 
grievance  properly  explained  and  well  authenticated, 
is  suffered  to  go  unredressed;  —  remove  all  possi- 
bility of  imposition ;  and  to  know  calamity  in  England, 
is  to  remove  it.  But  allowing  for  arguments  sake 
that  the  case  was  otherwise ;  on  what  principle  of 
religion  or  right  reason,  are  you  authorised,  rash  and 
mistaken  man,  to  desert  the  post  at  which  providence 
placed  you,  and  at  the  first  appearance  of  difliiculty 
or  disaster,  forgetting  duty,  interest,  friendship,  and 
every  social  tie,  insolently  to  rush  into  the  presence 
of  your  creator,  your  hands  reeking  with  your  own 
blood ;  and  murder  most  foul,  vile,  and  unnatural, 
branded  on  your  cheeks,  in  defiance  of  divine  pre- 


cepts, end  in  direct  violation  of  that  principle,  which 
he  has  so  wisely  and  so  mercifully  implanted  in  your 
breast."  The  good  man  would  have  proceeded ;  but 
his  companion  seeing,  as  the  moonlight  shone  throu^ 
the  parting  clouds,  a  post-chaise  ascending  the  hiU^ 
thus  interrupted  him : — 

"  To  know  calamity  is  to  relieve  it,  if  I  rightly 
understood  you,  is  one  of  your  positions  ?" — "  It  is." 
— **  An  opportunity  for  putting  to  the  test  the  truth 
of  your  assertion,  now  oflbrs  itself,"  said  the  straA- 
ger ;  "  the  carriage  which  is  coming  is,  in  fact,  vrfaat 
I  have  several  hours  been  expecting.  The  owner  of 
it  is  a  rich  man,  and  if  my  information  be  correct 
has  a  considerable  sum  of  money  with  him :  I  will 
without  exaggeration  or  reserve,  explain  my  situation 
to  him ;  according  to  your  honourable,  but  in  my 
mind,  romantic  and  unfounded  doctrine,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  prevail  on  his  reason  to  acknowledge  the 
justness  of  my  claims,  and  try  to  interest  his  feeling 
to  relieve  my  distress." 

The  trier  of  this  dangerous  and  unlawful  experi- 
ment, immediately  turned  his  horse,  and  descending 
the  hill,  in  a  few  minutes  met  the  gentleman's 
carriage.  Requesting  the  driver  to  stop,  he  advanced 
to  the  door,  vrithout  any  appearance  of  violence,  and^ 
in  a  gentle  tone  of  voice,  thus  addressed  the  person 
who  was  in  it :  "  Sir,  the  urgency  of  my  wants  must 
be  an  apology  for  this  abrupt  application :  myself 
my  wife,  and  an  infant  family,  are  in  want  of  sup- 
port, our  accustomed  resources  have  vanished ;  you 
are  plentifully  supplied  with  the  means,  have  you  th« 
inclination  effectually  to  serve  me  ?" 

The  gentleman,  considering  what  he  said  as  the 
common-place  cant  of  mendicant  imposture,  by 
which  the  hearts  of  the  frequenters  of  London  are 
so  naturally,  but  too  indiscriminately  hardened, 
sometimes  against  the  wailings  of  real  misery,  yet 
not  able  wholly  to  suppress  those  feelings  which  an 
indiscriminate  address  had  awakened,  twisted  all  his 
loose  silver  into  a  paper,  gave  it  to  the  petitioner, 
and  ordered  the  post-boy  to  drive  on.  ''  This  trifl^ 
I  am  sorry  to  say,"  replied  the  illicit  collector,  *'  is 
by  no  means  adequate  to  the  pressure  I  feel ;  it  vriU 
not  provide  for  my  family  a  week.  A  fifty-pound 
bank  note,  which  will  not  be  missed  in  your  abund- 
ance, would  remove  all  my  difficulties,  and  give  me  time 
to  apply  to  a  wealthy  relation,  who  lives  in  another 
kingdom.  If  you  can  prevail  on  yourself  to  afford 
me  this  timely  assistance,  I  will  give  you  my  name 
and  address,  to  a  place,  where  you  will  see  positive 
proof  that  your  benevolence  has  not  been  imposed 
on,  and  I  may  possibly  recover  by  diligence,  and  good 
friends,  my  customary  place  in  society." 

*'  You  are  troublesome,  ungrateful,  and  imperti- 
nent," said  the  gentleman,  somewhat  irritated ;  **  caa 
you  suppose  I  am  to  be  duped  by  so  shallow  an  arti- 
fice, can  you  expect  me  to  give  so  serious  a  sum  to  a 
man  whose  face  I  never  saw  before,  and  probably 
shall  never  see  again ;  I  will  do  no  such  thing ;  you 
are  mistaken  in  your  man :  post-boy,  I  insist  on  i^ 
thai  you  drive  on  directly.  "  Let  him  do  it  at  his 
peril !"  cried  the  robber,  raising  his  voice  and  pre- 
senting a  double  barrelled  pistol :  "  stir  not  an  inch ; 
before  we  part  I  must  have  your  money  or  your  life. 
There  is  in  your  portmanteau  that  which  will  relieve 
all  my  wants ;  deliver  me  instantly  the  key ;  your 
pocket-book  which  I  see  you  have  dropped  to  the 
bottom  of  y.o>!ir  chaise,  must  with  its  contents  be  also 
surrendered.  Driver,  alight  directly,  and  if  you  have 
any  regard  for  your  safety,  stand  steadily  at  the  heads 
of  your  horses,  throw  aside  your  whip,  turn  your 
back  to  the  carriage,  and  unless  you  wish  for  a  slug 
through  your  head,  take  not  the  least  notice  of  any- 
thing that  b  doing."  The  key  of  the  portmanteau 
was  produced,  the  cords  and  straps  divided  with  a 
knife,  and  three  hundred  guineas,  in  two  yellow  can- 
vass bags  were  conveyed  to  the  pockets  of  the  high- 
wayman. Having  amply  supplied  bis  pecuniary 
wants,  the  marauder  did  not  neglect  to  take  the 
necessary  means  for  insuring  his  own  safety ;  cutting 
pieces  from  the  cord  which  had  secured  the  baggage, 
he  tied  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  getlem.^ui  and  the 
post-boy,  placed  them  in  the  chaise,  then  taking  the 
harness  from  the  horses,  he  let  them  loose  on  the 
heath,  remounted,  and  quickly  rejoined  the  clergy- 
man, to  whom  he  gave  a  circumstantial  account  of 
the  whole  transaction ;  declared  himself  confirmed  ip 
his  system,  spurred  his  horse,  and  wishing  him  a 
good  night,  was  in  a  few  minutes  out  of  his  sight. 
The  old  gentleman  soon  reached  his  house,  reflecting 
with  a  heavy  heart  on  the  circumstances  of  the  even- 
ing ;  the  stranger  so  obstinately  persisting  in  a  theory 
so  opposite  to  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  and  de- 
fending violence  by  argument,  disordered  his  feelings, 
and  kept  him  awake  more  than  half  the  night. 
Rising  early,  he  walked  to  the  seat  of  his  brother,  a 
magistrate,  who  resided  in  a  neighbouring  village,  to 
whom  he  related  the  adventure  of  the  preceding 
night.  They  resolved,  assisted  by^  gentleman  who 
presided  at  one  of  the  public  offices,  to  whom  tl^ 
ecclesiastic  immediately  vn'ote,  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  unhappy  man,  whose  destruction  they  saw  was 
certain.  It  was  not  long  before  what  they  dreaded 
came  to  pass ;  in  a  few  posts  they  received  a  letter 
from  their  friend  in  London,  informing  them,  that  by 
means  of  one  of  the  bank-notes  in  the  pocket-book, 
the  robber  had  been  detected,  taken  into  custody, 
and  conveyed  to  prison.    So  vigorous,  indeed,  were 
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the  means  piirsued,  and  ao  rapid  the  march  of  justice, 
in  consequence  of  the  Judges  of  the  Assize  being 
sitting  at  the  moment  of  the  offender*s  apprehension, 
that  an  indictment  was  prepared,  the  bill  found,  and 
the  culprit  actually  arraigned  at  the  bar,  by  the  time 
the  clergyman  was  able  to  rewih  town.  He  hurried 
into  court,  anxious  to  be  convinced  that  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  was  the  companion  of  his  nocturnal  jour- 
ney, in  whose  fate  he  felt  himself  so  strangely  inter- 
ested. Pressing  with  some  difficulty  through  the  crowd 
he  instantly  recognized  him;  and,  to  add  to  the  sor- 
row he  felt,  a  verdict  of  guilty,  in  consequence  of 
evidence  which  it  was  impossible  to  resist,  was  pro- 
nounced against  him,  at  the  moment  of  entering. 
The  worthy  priest  was  not  able  to  suppress  or  con- 
ceal his  emotions  at  beholding  a  young  man,  of  pleas- 
ing person  and  manners,  and  of  a  good  understanding, 
who  might  have  been  an  ornament  to  his  country, 
the  delight  and  solace  of  his  family,  thus  cut  oflf  in 
the  prime  of  life,  by  adhering  to  a  system  radically 
preposterous  and  unwarrantable.  Rushing  from  the 
afflicting  scene,  he  relieved  himself  by  a  shower  of 
tears.  The  criminal  soon  after  suffered  an  ignomini- 
ous death.  But  the  worthy  clergyman  did  not  let  his 
fcelings  make  him  forget  his  duty.  He  considered 
virtue  as  something  more  than  a  well-sounded  period, 
or  an  harmonious  flow  of  words,  and  recollecting  that 
the  deceased  had  left  a  mother,  widow,  and  children, 
he  hastened  to  them,  and  became  a  parent  to  the  fa- 
therless, promoting,  and  largely  contributing  to  a  sub- 
scription in  their  favour.  In  exercising  this  kind 
office,  he  procured  further  information  concerning 
this  unhappy  man ;  he  found  that  he  vms  the  son  of 
tn  industrious  and  successful  mechanic,  who  had 
realized  a  small  fortune  by  frugality  and  perseverance ; 
but  instigated  by  the  vanity  or  folly  of  his  wife,  and 
perhaps  glad  to  make  that  an  excuse  for  indulging  his 
own,  he  had  yielded  in  an  unlucky  moment  to  the 
hifktuation  of  the  times.  He  gave  his  eldest  son  a 
genteel  and  expensive  education,  that  pernicious 
weakness  in  large  families  of  small  fortune;  he 
taught  him  to  despise  that  humble,  but  honest  art, 
which  had  raised  his  family  from  indigence;  the 
fabrication  of  some  one  part  of  the  complex  machinery 
of  a  watch,  in  the  formation  of  which  human  indus- 
try is  divided  into  so  many  separate  and  distinct 
branches,  while  the  putting  the  whole  together  and 
superintending  its  movements,  constitutes  another 
reputable  emplo3rment.  The  young  man" was  thus 
disqualified  for  tread  ng  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father, 
which  would  have  led  him  by  the*  paths  of  duty  and 
regularity,  to  health  of  body,  peace  of  jnind,  and 
competency  :  he  became  that  wretchedest  of  all 
beings,  an  accomplished  gentieman  without  for- 
tune, without  any  intellectual  or  material  dexterity, 
which  would  enable  him  to  procure  one ;  a  class  of 
men  to  whom  the  gaming-tables,  or  the  road,  afford 
a  common  last  resource.  He  had  been  taught  to 
spend,  and  actually  had  spent  thousands,  but  had  not 
been  initiated  in  the  more  mercenary  art  of  earning 
his  dinner.  But  this  wi^s  uot  the  whole  of  the  evil ; 
in  frfvilous  or  vicious  pursuits,  he  had  dissipated  a 
large  portion  of  that  property,  which,  at  his  father's 
death,  ought  to  have  been  equally  divided  among 
himself,  his  brothers,  and  sister.  The  miserable 
(tarent  felt,  when  it  was  too  late,  the  effects  of 
his  mistake,  and  injudicious  partiality.  In  the  de- 
cline of  life  he  was  deprived  of  those  little  indul- 
gences, those  sweet  reliefs  of  age  and  pain  to  which 
honest  industry  is  fairly  entitled.  This  fatal  error, 
of  which  I  believe  every  'person  who  peruses  this 
page  can  produce  numerous  instances,  embittered 
the  old  man's  declining  days  with  unavailing  re- 
pentance, and  hurried  his  son  into  a  disgraceful 
death. 


UL  SORTILEOA;  0&,THB  ORA&MSD  RINO. 

(Prom  Lays  and  Legends  of  Spain.) 

Ith  the  province  of  Andalusia  there  lived  a  rich  and 
noble  cavalier,  named  Don  Remigio  de  la  Torre,  who 
bad  to  wife  Donna  Ines  Pauda,  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  all  the  land.  Long  and  happily  they  lived 
together ;  so  that  their  felicity  had  become  a  bye- 
word  among  their  neighbours,  and  they  were  held  up 
as  an  example  to  all  young  persons  entering  into  the 
blessed  state  of  matrimony.  Indeed  neither  tongue 
nor  pen  can  describe  how  happily  they  were  con- 
sorted. 

One  day,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  lady's  bower, 
their  talk  turned  upon  death.  The  thoughts  of  a 
possible  separation  made  each  feel  melancholy,  and 
they  remained  silent  ^or  some  time.  At  last  Donna 
Innes  ^aid, 

"  If  you  should  die,  my  love,  I'am  sure  I  should 
die  too." 

Don  Remigio  kissed  her  eyes,  which  were  full  of 
tears,  and  pressed  her  to  his  bosom. 

"  What  should  I  do,"  murmured  he,  half  choked 
•with  his  imaginary  sorrow,  "  if  you  left  me  alone  in 
this  bleak  world?" 

They  kissed  and  comforted  each  other ;  and  soon 
the  momentary  melancholy  they  had  experienced  was 
absorbed  in  sentiments  of  encreased  affection.  How- 
ever, it  was  agreed  between  them  that  the  survivor 


should  watch  nine  successive  nights  in  the  sepulchre 
of  the  deceased,  with  the  coffin  opened  and  the  fwre 
of  the  corpse  uncovered ;  and  that  during  that  vigil 
which  was  to  commence  an  hour  before  midnight, 
and  terminate  an  hour  before  dawn,  his  or  her  eyes 
should  never  for  a  moment  be  taken  off  the  corpse. 

Time  fled,  and  a  period  was  about  to  be  put  to 
their  happiness.  In  one  single  week  fipom  the  day 
on  which  this  conversation  occurred,  Donna  Ines 
viras  attacked  with  a  deadly  malady.  Three  days 
more,  and  she  departed  this  life  to  the  unspeakable 
sorrow  of  her  agonized  husband.  Her  funeral  was 
celebrated  with  every  possible  pomp  and  magnificence. 
All  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try accompanied  the  body,  which  was  deposited  in  an 
old'vault,  at|,a  short  distance  f^om  the  castie  of  Don 
Remigio,  and  which  had  been  used  by  his  ancestors 
since  the  days  of  Pilayo.  The  concourse  then  de- 
parted to  their  several  homes,  and  the  disconsolate 
husband  retired  to  his  chamber. 

An  hour  before  midnight  according  to  his  compact 
with  the  deceased,  he  entered  the  vault  in  which  lay 
the  earthly  remains  of  all  that  he  had  loved  in  the 
world.  In  pursuance  of  his  plighted  word,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  unfasten  the  coffin  lid,  and  to  uncover  the 
face  of  his  beloved  Ines.  This  done,  he  fell  on  his 
knees  beside  her,  and  alternately  kissing  her  cold 
lips,  eyes,  and  cheeks,  prayed  aloud,  in  the  most 
fervent  strain,  for  the  repose  of  her  soul. 

Midnight,  which  was  announced  by  the  giant  bell, 
found  him  engaged  in  this  occupation.  Just  as  the 
last  stroke  of  the  bell  reverberated  in  his  ear,  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  sudden  noise  at  the  other 
side  of  the  vault.  He  started  back  in  momentary 
affright,  as  an  enormous  serpent,  with  eyes  like  flre, 
and  scales  sparkling  like  polished  steel,  sprung  for- 
ward to  attack  him.  But  his  dismay  was  but  mo- 
mentary,— he  stepped  aside  instantly — ^the  serpent 
shot  past  him,  and  before  the  reptile  could  again 
renew  the  attack,  Remigio  smote  it  vrith  his  trusty 
sword,  and,  behold,  in  its  place,  he  perceived  a 
beautiful  ring  glittering  with  jewels,  lying  on  a  written 
scroll  of  paper,  the  letters  inscribed  on  which  were  of 
burnished  gold.  Don  Remigio  approached  and 
took  the  ring  and  the  scroll ;  on  the  latter  he  read, 
in  glowing  characters,  the  following  verse : 

Take  this  ring  and  straight  apply  it 

To  the  corse's  lips,  that  lieth 

In  the  sleep  of  death  so  quiet  ; 

Quick  to  life  you'll  bring  her  by  it. 

In  the  blessed  Trine's  name  try  it. 

While  he  read  these  lines  the  air  seemed  to  resound 
with  strains  of  wild  harmonious  music.  When  he 
had  finished  he  did  not  delay  a  moment  in  trying  the 
means  for  the  recovery  of  his  beloved  wife  from  the 
grave,  which  had  becrn  so  strangely  revealed  to  him. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Trinity — Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,"  said  he,  touching  at  the  same  time 
the  corse's  pale  cold  lips  with  the  talisman,  **  arise, 
and  live  once  more." 

Ines  arose  as  if  fVom  a  sleep. 

"My  beloved  wife."  — "My  beloved  husband." 
They  could  say  no  more  for  some  minutes,  so  absorbed 
were  they  with  each  other.  At  last  tears  came  to 
their  relief,  and  they  wept  in  joy  until  the  day  broke, 
and  they  left  the  sepulchre  together. 

ITnconscious  in  the  fullness  of  their  happiness 
whither  they  went,  they  wandered  unwittingly  the 
whole  mommg,  until  at  noon  they  found  themselves 
on  a  broad  beech,  the  sands  of  which  shone  like 
diamonds  in  the  sun ;  and  the  sea  before  them.  TTiey 
s  te  down  at  the  water  edge,  and  Don  Remigio  ex- 
hausted fh>m  contending  emotions,  laid  his  head  on 
his  lady's  lap,  and  took  his  siesta  while  she  vratched 
over  him  as  a  mother  over  her  child. 

But  while  he  continued  in  this  deep  sleep  a  gallant 
barque,  with  all  her  sa^ls  set,  neared  the  shore,  the 
captain,  a  young  man  of  most  comely  presence,  leaped 
from  her  deck,  beside  Donna  Ines. 

"Fair  Lady,"  said  he,  enamoured  at  the  first 
glimpse  of  her  extreme  beauty,  "what  dost  thou 
here  in  a  place  of  such  danger.  Know  ye  not  that 
this  cave  is  the  resort  of  Moorish  2^beques ;  and 
that  if  they  find  you  here  they  will  carry  you  off  to 
captivity." 

Don  Remigio  slept  on,  and  heard  not  a  word  of 
this  discourse.  Donna  Ines  imperceptibly  shifted 
his  head  from  her  lap,  until  at  last  she  laid  it  on  & 
large  stone  which  was  beside  them. 

"  Leave  your  drowsy,  ungallant  companion,"  con* 
tinued  the  captain,  "and  come  with  me  on  board  my 
brave  barque.  I  love  you  more  than  I  may  say.  We 
wil'i  'go  to  my  home  in  a  distant  country,  and  you 
shall  be  my  bride,  and  mistress  of  all  my  broad  lands. 
Come,  sweetest,  come,  you  shaU  know  neither  fear 
nor  sorrow ;  but  your  lifb  shall  be  as  one  long  sunny 
day  of  delight." 

The  lady  hesitated  a  moment,  and  looked  at  her 
husband ;  she  then  rose,  averted  her  head,  put  forth 
her  band  to  her  seducer,  and  stepped  on  board  hift 
barque.  A  fair  wind  sprung  up,  the  mariners  bent 
on  their  oars, — ^the  sails  filled,  and  bellied  in  the 
breeze,  and  in  a  very  short  period  Inet  and  her  new 
over  were  out  of  sight  of  land. 

When  Don  Remigio  awoke  and  missed  his*wife,  he 
stormed  and  raved  like  a  man  distracted.  'Now  he 


thought  she  might  have  been  carried  off  by  the 
Moors,  and  he  cursed  his  untoward  drowsiness; 
anon,  he  deemed  that  she  had  returned  home,  and 
left  him  to  find  his  way  as  he  best  could ;  but  his 
good  opinion  of  himself  did  not  suffer  him  to  enter- 
tain this  thought  for  more  than  a  moment ;  and  at 
last  he  imagined  that  it  might  be  all  nothing  more 
than  a  dream.  Filled  with  this  idea  he  sped  back  to 
the  sepulchre;  but  he  found  the  door  open,  and  only 
the  sere  cloths,  of  which  he  had  divested  the  body  of 
Ines,  in  the  coffin.  His  wife  was  not  there,  and  he 
was  convinced.     He  then  hastened  home. 

Arrived  at  the  castle,  he  called  to  his  servants,  and 
anxiously  inquired  whether  his  wife  had  returned? 
But  the  servants,  astonished  beyond  measure,  one 
and  all  answered  in  the  negative. 

"  What  does  our  master  mean  ?"  inquired  the 
hoary  Castellan.  "  I  have  nursed  him  on  my  knee 
when  a  child — I  have  shared  in  his  sports  when  a  boy 
— I  have  waited  and  watched  for  him,  a  man — and 
never  before  heard  I  such  a  question  from  him." 

But  Don  Remigio,  who  had  returned  from  an  un- 
successful search  in  his  lady's  bower,  under  the  im- 
pression that  she  might  have  entered  the  castle 
unheeded  by  his  servants,  explained  to  them  the 
cause  of  his  question ;  and  they  all  stood  aghast 
with  horror  and  surprise  at  the  strangeness  of  the 
tale. 

"  Moreover,"  said  he,  "  I  mean  to  leave  my  castle 
to-morrow,  never,  perhaps,  to  return  again ;  so  make 
speed  for  my  departure.  Stay  you  here,  however^ 
and  never  want  support,  while  my  demesnes  afford  it. 
Before  the  dawn  I  shall  depart,  and  let  no  one  on  his 
peril  seek  for  me  or  speak  of  me  after  I  shall  have 
gone." 

The  menials  bowed  their  heads ;  they  were  filled 
with  grief,  for  he  was  a  good  and  a  kind  master. 
They  then  went  to  eat  their  dinners  and  discuss  his 
project,  as  far  as  they  could  conjecture  its  significance. 
The  hoary  Castellan  was  so  sad  that  he  retired  to  his 
ward-room  —  got  intoxicated,  and  deranged  his 
stomach  for  an  entire  week  on  the  strength  of  his 
sorrow. 

Before  the  dawn,  Don  Remigid  luul  departed  frota 
the  hall  of  his  fathers  disguised  as  a  mendicant,  but 
vrith  a  large  sum  of  money  and  many  valuable  jewels 
concealed  about  his  person.  Two  day  and  two 
nights  he  journeyed  thus,  in  pursuance  to  a  vow  he 
had  made  previous  to  his  setting  out,  of  subsisting^ 
only  on  the  alms  of  the  pious,  until  he  once  more 
found  his  beloved  wfe,  he  eat  only  the  bread  of 
charity.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  he  fell  ia 
with  a  poor  fellow  equipped  at  all  points  like  himself, 
and  also  bound  like  him  on  an  eleemosynary  expe- 
dition, with  this  difference,  that  was  not  it  from 
inclination,  .but  from  necessity  he  undertook  it. 
Short  time  sufficed  to  make  these  companions  in» 
misfortune  known  to  each  other,  for  there  are*not 
many  formalities  among  the  poor ;  and  misery,  says 
the  old  saw,  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange  bed- 
fellows. 

Don  Remigio  proposed  that  they  should  join  com- 
pany, a  proposal  which  the  beggar  most  readily  agreed 
to,  since  his  partner  renounced  all  claims  to  further 
share  in  the  alms  they  received,  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  his  support ;  this  done,  they  journeywl 
on  together. 

Many  long  days,  and  many  weary  miles  did  they 
wander  on,  they  knew  not  whither.  Many  a  kind 
heart  did  they  meet  in  their  course,  many  an  unkind 
one — the  kind  hearts  preponderated,  and  they  were 
principally  women.  In  the  meanwhile,  each  had 
manifcld  opportunities  of  knowing  the  other.  At 
length,  one  sultry  afternoon,  as  they  lay  in  the  shade 
of  a  cork-tree,  high  in  the  Sierra  Morena  mountains, 
Remigio's  companion  earnestly  inquired  of  him, 
whither  he  was  going?  Remigio  moved  by  the  poor 
fellow's  sympathy  told  him  all.  This  drew  closer the- 
bonds  of  friendship  with  which  they  had  become^ 
insensibly  attached  to  each  other ;  and  in  reply  to  a 
suggestion  of  the  former  that  he  might  leave  him  if 
he  chose,  he  said  he  would  follow  him  while  he  had 
life  and  his  permission.  When  the  air  cooled  they- 
pursued  their  journey  together. 

Days  and  days,  and  leagues  and  leagues  they  wan- 
dered on,  over  mountains  and  rivers,  through  vallies- 
and  gardens,  on — on,  until  they  arrived'  at  last  at  a 
great  city,  fatigued,  foot-sore,  and  anxious  for  a  littte' 
repose  after  their  toils.  Here  they  made  up  thdr 
minds  to  remain  and  rest  for  a  vreek.  It  would  seem 
as  if  this  resolve  were  the  inspiration  of  some  pro- 
tecting spirit.  They  had  been  there  but  two  days, 
when  going  to  mass  on  the  third,  which  was  Sunday, 
they  learned  from  their  brethren  in  misery,  whom  they 
had  met  with  at  the  church  doors  in  crowds,  that  the 
nuptials  of  a  great  lord  of  the  land  with  a  beautiful 
Andalusian  lady,  were  to  take  place  the  same  day, 
and  that  an  entertainment  was  to  be  given  in  the 
court-yard  of  his  palace  to  all  the  mendiciuits  of  the 
Lity  and  its  vicinity.  After  mass  was  over,  they 
joined  company  with  their  brother  beggars,  proceeded 
to  the  palace  of  the  great  lord,  and  placed  themselves 
at  one  of  the  long  tables  which  were  laid  out  in  the 
court-yard,  covered  with  wholesome  and  savoury  fbod^ 

Seated  behind  the  jalousies  in  her  balcony,  the 
Andalusian  lady  and  her  lord,  saw  vrith  curiosity,  the 
concourse  of  mendicants  to  the  banquet  provided  for 
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them.    All  of  a  sudden  the  lady  started  back,  uttered 
ft  half-suppressed  shriek,  and  grew  deadly  pale. 

"  What  ails  you»  my  love,"  asked  the  lord,  in  the 
utmost  alarm. 

"  My  husband — my  own  husband,"  she  exclaimed, 
her  straining  eye-balls  almost  starting  from  her  head. 
"  You  are  mad,"  said  her  lord,  half  in  anger,  and 
half  in  jest. 

**  My  husband  !"  she  exclaimed.  "See,  he  is  sitting 
at  yon  table  disguised  as  a  mendicant.  Look,  look ; 
oh  God !  what  shall  I  do."  The  mendicant  looked  up, 
and  saw  her  and  fell  backwards,  for  the  Andalusian 
lady  was  poor  Remigio's  ungrateful  wife. 

The  lord  of  the  castle  looked  also,  and  seeing  that 
Remigio  was  no  common  mendicant,  believed  what 
the  Andalusian  lady  had  spoken. 

"  Take  your  lady  to  her  chamber,"  said  he  to  her 
maiden,  who  had  entered  at  his  call,  "  and  send  Guz- 
man to  me." 

Guzman  came,  and  after  conversing  apart  with  his 
lord,  received  a  purse  of  money  and  descended  to  the 
-court-yard  of  the  castle,  while  the  bridegroom  sought 
the  chamber  of  his  lady. 

"  Tis  all  arranged,"  said  he, "  he^shall  trouble  us  no 
longer.  He  then  told  her  his  scheme  for  getting  rid 
'  of  her  husband  without  violence  on  his  part,  and  with 
due  observance  of  every  form  of  law.  There  was  a 
statute  in  force  in  that  city  that  visited  with  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  all  those  who  stole  the  sum  of  ten 
ducats  or  any  thing  over  it. 

*'  I  have  sent  Guzman,"  said  he,  "  to  conceal  a 
purse  to  that  amount  on  his  person ;  Guzman  will  do 
the  business  dexterously  I  warrant  you,  for  he  was 
once  a  brigand;  we  shall  then  have  the  fool  tried, 
and  I  will  deal  with  him  accordingly.  That  will  not 
be  our  faults." 

"  No,"  said  the  Andalusian  lady :  "  No,  it  will  not 

be  our  faults,  it  will  be  all  Guzman's" 

Guzman  meanwhile  had  executed  his  commission ; 
under  the  pretence  of  helping  the  mendicant  from 
>his  swoon,  he  concealed  the  purse  in  the  large  sleeve 
of  the  beggar's  garb.  In  a  few  minutes  he  made  an 
outcry,  said  he  was  robbed  of  ten  ducats  in  a  purse — 
■  and  commanded  the  castle  gates  to  be  shut.  A  search 
was  immediately  begun  among  the  beggars.  It 
came  to  Remigio's  turn  to  be  searched  last,  when, 
just  as  they  touched  him,  out  fell  the  purse  from  his 
sleeve,  where  it  had  been  hid  by  the  treacherous 
Guzman. 

This  was  all  Guzman  wanted.  So  they  hurried 
poor  Remigio  before  the  lord  of  the  castle  for  judg- 
ment. After  a  mock  trial,  which  was  secretly 
witnessed  by  his  wife,  concealed  behind  the  judgment 
seat,  Remigio  was  condemned  to  death.  From  the 
audience-chamber  he  was  quietly  transferred  to  the 
castle  chapel ;  and  then  left  to  prepare  himself  for 
eternity,  while  the  gibbet  on  which  he  was  to  be 
'4ianged  was  getting  ready. 

Innocent  of  all  guilt,  and  sad  at  the  idea  of  such 
m  fate,  poor  Remigio  remained  in  the  castle  chapel 
'  during  the  period  preceding  the  time  appointed  for 
his  execution.  However,  the  godly  assistance  of  his 
•confessor,  reconciled  him  in  some  degree  to  death, 
and  he  resigned  himself  ultimately  to  his  departure 
from  a  world  where,  after  all,  he  had  latterly  experi- 
enced nothing  but  misery  and  misfortune.  The  con- 
fessor shrived  him  and  sained  him ;  and  then  took 
his  leave.  At  this  juncture  Remigio  bethought  him 
of  the  talisman.  He  made  up  his  mind  at  once  to 
the  course  he  should  pursue;  and  taking  leave  of 
his  confessor,  he  prayed  him  es  a  final  favour,  that 
'he  would  seek  out  his  brother  mendicant,  and  send 
%im  to  him  without  delay. 

"  Vulgate  Dioa,  my  son,"  said  the  confessor,  "  thy 
-will  shall  be  done."  The  confessor  departed,  and  in 
■Ji  short  time  the  beggar  arrived. 

"  Brother,"  said  5.emigio,  "  you  have  proved  your- 
Belf  a  real  friend ;  Will  you  do  me  one  favour  after  I 
die?" 

The  beggar  replied  that  he  would  if  it  were  in  his 
powei. 

"  Take  this  ring  then,"  said  Remigio,  giving  him 
the  charmed  circlet ;  **  take  also  this  purse,  which 
contains  all  my  money.  When  I  am  removed  from 
the  gallows  touch  you  at  midnight  my  lips  with  the 
middle  stone  of  the  ring,  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  and  keep  the  contents  of  .the  purse  for  your- 
self when  you  have  done  so. 

The  mendicant  promised  'all  that  was  required  of 
him,  and  left  the  chapel,  taking  with  him  the  ring 
and  the  purse. 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  executioners  came 
In,  and  took  Remigio  to  the  gibbet,  where  they  hung 
Tiim  at  once.  When  he  was  dead  they  cut  him  down 
and  carried  his  corpse  to  the  castle  chapel;  there, 
leaving  it  on  the  steps  of  the  altar  until  morning, 
they  departed. 

At  midnight,  the  mendicant,  faithfully  to  his 
promise,  stole  into  the  chapel  on  tip-toe,  sadly 
frightened  at  the  solemnity  and  singularity  of  the 
scene  in  which  he  was  to  perform  a  part. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,"  said  he,  as  with  the  charmed  ring 
he  touched  the  lips  of  the  corpse. 

That  which  was  the  corse  at  once  stood  up,  and 
the  mendicant  swooned  from  fear  on  the  floor  of  the 
chapeL      . .  _  *..,  ^    _, 


"  Fear  nothing,"  said  Don  Remigio  ;  "  follow  me ; 
all  is  right." 

They  left  the  city  together  in  the  silence  of  the 
night ;  and  left  the  city  together  rejoicing  in  the 
darkness.  Days  on  days,  and  nights  on  nights  they 
wandered  on,  until  at  last  they  came  to  the  capital 
city  of  the  kingdom.  Just  as  they  entered  the  gates 
they  heard  a  herald  proclaim  the  sore  illness  of  the 
king,  and  offer  of  a  third  of  the  realm  to  whoever 
would  cure  hirfi  of  his  grievous  malady. 

"  Come,"  said  Remigio,  who  had  resumed  posses- 
sion of  the  talisman,  to  his  mendicant  companion, 
"  I'll  go  and  cure  the  king." 

His  companion,  who  now  of  course,  nothing 
doubted  his  ability,  did  as  he  desired.  They  pro- 
ceeded together  to  the  royal  palace.  After  consider- 
able difficulty,  they  obtained  access  to  the  monarch ; 
and  Remicio  at  once  proposed  to  make  him  whole 
again.  The  king  wished  him  to  try  the  experiment 
in  the  presence  of  his  council ;  but  this  he  would 
not  consent  to.  The  chamber  was  accordingly 
cleared  of  all  but  the  patient  and  his  new  physician. 
After  a  few  words  of  good  cheer  to  the  dying 
monarch,  Remigio  touched  his  lips  with  the  ring, 
and  bade  him  to  be  healed  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity.  He  arose  at  once,  sound  in  mind  and  body, 
from  the  couch  in  which  he  had  lain  in  sorrow  and 
pain  for  many  long  years.  The  gratitude  of  the 
monarch  had  no  bounds.  At  the  end  of  five  days 
he  summoned  Remigio  before  him ;  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  council  proceeded  to  partition  his  king- 
dom according  to  the  proclamation  made  by  the 
royal  herald.  But  Remigio,  who  had  been  lodged  in 
the  palace  during  that  period  would  not  hear  of  this ; 
and  he  simply  asked  to  be  made  commandant  and 
governor  of  the  city  in  which  he  had,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  his  wife  and  her  gallant,  suffered 
so  much  in  mind  and  body.  This  the  king  ceded  to 
at  once,  and  entertained  him  sumptuously  till  his 
departure. 

Accompanied  by  a  magnificent  cavalcade,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  sumptuous  retinue  he  set  out  for  this  city. 
After  some  days  pleasant  travel  he  reached  it  in  safety. 
Arrived  there,  he  immediately  convoked  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  invited  their  wives  and  daughters  to 
accompany  them  to  a  great  entertainment  to  be  given 
in  his  palace.  They  all  hastened  to  the  scene  of  fes- 
tivity. Among  them,  the  causes  of  his  misery,  were 
not  the  slowest  in  coming. 

What  must  have  been  his  feelings  at  seeing  his 
wife  and  her  lover,  may  be  better  guessed  than  de- 
scribed. However,  he  made  a  great  shew  of  kindness 
to  them,  and  especially  singled  out  his  wife,  to  whom 
he  was  completely  unknovm,  as  the  object  of  his 
particular  attention.  He  seated  her  and  her  lord 
beside  him,  and  induced  her  by  degrees  to  relate  to 
him  her  whole  history.  'She  omitted,  however,  those 
portions  of  it  which  reflected  on  her  own  character, 
and  threw  all  the  blame  of  her  former  husband's 
death  on  her  lord.  At;  last  he  discovered  himself 
to  her. 

"  Do  you  know  me  ?"  cried  he,  in  a  voice  like 
thunder. — "Look,  1 1^  your  much  injured  husband !" 

She  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  the  whole  company  was 
in  consternation,  for  no  one  knew  the  cause.  At 
last  Remigio  cleared  up  the  mystery  by  calling  in  his 
guards;  and  after  ordering  them  to  carry  the  two 
delinquents  off  to  prison,  related  to  his  nobles  the 
nature  of  their  offence,  and  the  whole  of  his  own 
history.  Every  one  pitied  him,  and  approved  of  his 
proceedings. 

Next  day  they  were  put  on  their  trial,  and  con- 
demned to  be  hanged  first  and  to  be  beheaded  after- 
wards. Guzman  was  the  principal  vritness  against 
them.  At  the  time  appointed  they  were  accordingly 
executed,  and  you  may  be  sure  Remigio  did  not  apply 
the  ring  to  the  mouth  of  either.  Guzman  was  sent  to 
the  quick-silver  mines.  Their  heads  were  set  on  the 
principal  gates  of  the  city,  where  they  remained  at 
the  time  that  the  story  was  written. 


TABI.E.TAI.K. 

Reproof. — Choose  a  fit  time  for  that  reproof  which 
effective  benevolence  demands.  If  a  failure  have 
taken  place  on  the  part  of  any  individual  toward  you 
avoid  mentioning  it  at  the  moment,  for  nothing  you 
can  say  will  cause  that  not  to  have  happened  which 
has  happened.  The  tendency  of  your  observation  will 
naturally  and  necessarily  be  to  produce  suffering  on 
his  part,  and  that  ill  humour  towards  you  which  is  the 
result  of  his  suffering.  If  a  similar  occasion  is  likely 
to  occur,  then  and  then  only,  just  before  the  occa- 
sion, if  you  see  a  prospect  that  your  interposition 
will  be  of  use,  is  the  time  for  recalling  to  his  mind 
the  former  fiiilure.  The  effectwill  thus  be  influential 
at  the  moment  when  it  is  wanted,  and  all  the  inter- 
mediate suffering  will  be  spared.  But  remember, 
that  of  useless  reproof  pure  evil  is  the  consequence, 
—evil  certain  and  considerable,  in  the  humiliation 
of  the  peraon  reproved, — evil  contingent,  hi  the  loss 
of  his  amity,  and  the  exposure  to  his  enmity. 


TO    OORRESPONDBNTS. 

Wk  are  obliged  to  postpone  various  extracts  which 
we  had  intended  to  make  this  week  from  the  com- 
munications, in  prose  and  verse,  of  our  correspon- 
dents ;  and  shall  probably  be  compelled  to  do  so  till 
the  week  after  next.  Meantime,  we  insert  in  this 
place,  as  the  fittest  for  it,  the  letter  we  promised 
which  was  addressed  by  Goethe  "To  the  Youthful 
9oet8  of  Germany." 

"  But  too  frequently  are  German  poems  sent  to  me 
with  a  wish  that  I  would  not  only  criticize  the  work, 
but  give  my  thoughts  on  the  true  poetical  vocation  of 
the  poet.  However  flattered  I  may  be  by  such  marks 
of  confidence,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  a  suitable 
reply  in  writing  to  each  of  these  applications; — it 
would,  indeed,  be  difficult  enough  to  answer  them  by 
word  of  mouth.  As,  however,  these  missives  have  a 
sort  of  general  agreement  or  resemblance,  I  may  ven- 
ture here  to  make  some  remarks  which  may  be  of 
future  usefulness. 

"  The  German  language  has  attained  to  such  a  pitch 
of  cultivation  and  polish,  that  any  man  may  succeed 
in  expressing  himself  well  and  happily — in  proportion 
to  the  subject  or  the  sentiment,  either  jn  prose  or 
verse,  according  to  his  ability.  Hence  it  follows  that 
every  man,  who,  by  hearing  or  by  reading,  has  culti- 
vated his  mind  up  to  that  point  at  which  he  becomes 
in  some  degree  intelligible  to  himself,  feels  himself 
immediately  impelled  ^to  communicate  to  others  his 
thoughts  and  opinions,  his  perceptions  and  his  feel- 
ings. 

"  It  were  difficult,  perhaps  impossible  for  a  young 
man  to  perceive  that  by  this,  little,  in  any  higher 
sense,  is  accomplished.  If  we  observe  such  produc- 
tions accurately,  all  that  passes  in  the  inward  man,  all 
that  concerns  the  person  himself,  appears  more  or 
less  successfully,  accomplished;  in  many  cases  so 
successfully  that  it  is  as  deep  as  it  is  luminous,  as 
correct  as  it  is  elegant.  All  that  is  general;  the 
highest  modes  of  existence,  and  the  love  of  country ; 
boundless  nature,  as  well  as  her  individual  exquisite 
features, — surprise  us  here  and  there  in  the  poems  of 
young  men;  and  we  can  neither  fail  to  recognize 
their  moral  value,  nor  withhold  our  praise  from  their 
execution. 

"  Herein,  however,  lies  the  danger ;  for  many  who 
are  travelling  the  same  road  will  join  company,  and 
enter  upon  a  pleasant  excursion  together,  without 
trying  themselves  well,  and  observing  whether  their 
goal  lie  not  all  too  far  in  the  blue  distance. 

*'  For,  alas !  an  observant  well  wisher  has  very 
soon  cause  to  remark,  that  the  deep-felt  complacency 
of  youth  hiddenly  fails,  that  mourning  over  vanished 
joys,  regret  for  the  lost,  longing  for  the  unknown,  the 
unfound,  the  unattainable;*  discontent;  invective 
against  ihindrances  of  all  kinds ;  struggles  against 
envy,  jealousy,  and  persecution,  trouble  the  clear 
spring ;  and  thus  we  see  the  joyless  company  break 
up  and  become  joyless  misanthropic  hermits.  How 
difficult  is  it  to  make  it  intelligible  to  talent  of  every 
kind  and  degree,  th^t  the  muse  is  a  willing  and  de- 
lightful companion  on  the  journey  of  life,  but  in  no 
wise  a  safe  guide  !t 

"  When  at  our  entrance  into  the  life  full  of  action 
and  effort,  and  scant  in  pleasures,  in  which  we  must  all» 
be  what  we  may,  feel  ourselves  dependent  on  a  great 
Whole,  we  ask  back  all  our  early  dreams,  wishes, 
hopes — all  the  delicious  joys  and  facilities  of  our 
youthful  fairy-land, — ^the  Muse  abandons  us,  and 
seeks  the  company  of  the^man  who  can  bear  disap- 
pointment cheerfully,  and  recover  from  it  easily; 
who  knows  how  to  gather  something  from  every 
season ;  who  can  enjoy  the  glassy  ice-track  and  the 
garden  of  roses,  each  at  its  appointed  time ;  who  un- 
derstands the  art  of  mitigating  his  own  sufferings, 
and  looks  watchfully  and  industriously  around  him 
where  he  may  find  another's  pain  to  soothe,  another's 
joy  to  enhance. 

"Then  do  no  years  sever  him  from  the  benign  god- 
desses, who,  if  they  delight  in  the  bashfuhiess  of  in- 
nocence, also  give  their  support  to  far-looking 
prudence ;  here  foster  the  germ  full  of  hope  and  pro- 
mise; there  rejoice  in  the  complete,  accomplished 
man,  in  his  full  development. 

And  thus  be  it  permitted  me  to  close  this  out- 
pouring of  the  heart  with  a  few  words  of  rhyme. 

Jungling,  merke  dir,  in  Zeiten 
Wo>ich  Geist  und  Sinn  erhoht 
Dass  die  Muse  zu  bcgleiten 
Dock  zu  leiten  nicht  versteht. 

GOETHB. 

*  Goethe  thought  more  unattainable  than  we  do ;  but  not  the 
less  do  we  agree  with  him  In  the  principle  of  the  due  exerdseof 
the  will  and  fan<}y  as  dlstinguiahed  from  tbingii  to  be  aecared 
In  the  first  tnBtance,  and  enlarged  in  their  hopes  and  capabilities 
afterwards  .£tf.  L.  J. 

t  He  means  that  nobody  must  trust  to  her  for  his  sole 
support  in  any  sense,  but  only  for  an  enricher  of  his  stock.— 
Ed.  L.  J. 


London  :  Published  by  II.  HooFsa,  13,  Pall  Mall  East. 
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"WINDOWS. 

Wb  have  had  a  special  regard  for  a  windoWf  ever  since 
we  sat  in  an  old-&shioned  one  with  a  low  seat  to  it  in 
our  childhood,  and  read  a  book.  And  for  a  like  reason, 
we  never  see  a  door-way  in  a  sequestered  corner,  with 
a  similar  accommodation  for  the  infant  student,  without 
nestling  to  it  in  imagination,  and  taking  out  of  our  pocket 
the  Arabian  Nights  or  Philip  Quarll,  The  same  re- 
collection makes  us  prefer  that  kind  of  window  to  all 
Others,  and  count  our  daily  familiarity  with  it  as  by  no 
means  among  the  disservices  rendered  us  by  fortune. 
The  very  fact  of  its  exbtence  shews  a  liberality  in  the 
dimoosions  of  old-fashioned  walls.  There  is  "  cut  and 
come  again"  in  them.  Had  modem  houses  been  made 
of  cheese,  and  LaFontaine^s  mouse  found  himself  in  one 
^f  them,  he  would  have  despised  those  rinds  of  build- 
ings,—thin  and  fragile  as  if  a  miser  had  pared  them  away. 

These  modem  windows  are  all  of  a  piece,  inside  and 
out.  They  may  make  a  show  of  having  some  thickness 
of  wall  at  the  sides,  but  it  is  only  a  hollow  pretence  for 
the  convenience  of  the  shutters ;  and  even  when  the 
O|4[>ortunity  of  forming  a  recess  is  thus  oflTered  them,  it 
Is  not  taken.  It  is  seldom  they  contain  a  seat  even  in 
the  parlour ;  and  the  drawing-room  windows  in  such 
houses  cannot  comfortably  have  any,  because,  for  the 
benefit  of  one*s  feet  in  this  cold  climate,  they  are  cut 
dovm  to  the  floor  ;  a  veranda  being  probably  over  head 
to  intercept  any  superfluity  of  sunshine.  '*  If  a  merry 
meeting  is  to  be  wished,"  says  the  man  in  Shakspeare, 
"  may  God  prohibit  it."  If  there  is  any  sunshine  to  be 
had|  stave  it  off;  especially  if  you  have  been  grambling 
for  its  absence  all  the  rest  of  the  year. 

'   "  Would  you  have  us  sit  then  and  be  baked,  Mr. 

I<ondon  Journal  V* 

Dear  Madam,  you  ask  the  question  with  so  pleasant 
a  voice,  and  such  a  pretty  good-natured  exaggeration, 
that  you  are  evidently  one  of  those  who  may  do,  or  not 
do,  just  what  you  please.  We  shall  not  find  &ult  with 
you,  if  you  close  every  shutter  in  the  room,  let  the  sun 
be  never  so  smiling.  Besides,  we  give  up  the  hottest 
days  in  July  and  August.  But  grant  us  at  any  rate, 
Aat  to  have  verandas  always,  as  we  see  them  in  some 
houses,  is  hardly  more  reasonable,  than  having  windows 
down  to  the  floor  at  any  time  ;  and  that  the  horror  of  a 
sunshine,  by  no  means  too  abundant  in  this  region,  has 
more  to  do  with  the  fear  of  dbcoloured  curtains  and 
carpets  than  it  ought  to  have,  especially  among  the  rich. 
What  signifies  the  flying  of  a  few  colours,  easily  replaced, 
compared  with  the  giving  a  proper  welcome  to  the  great 
colourer  himself^ — the  sun  that  makes  all  things  beautiful? 
There  are  few  sights  in  your  town-house  more  cheerful 
than  a  sudden  burst  of  sun  into  the  room,  smiting  the 
floor  into  so  many  windows,  and  making  the  roses  on 
the  very  carpet  look  as  if  they  felt  iL  Let  them  fade  in 
good  season  as  the  others  do ;  and  make  up  for  the  ex- 
pense, dear  fashionable  people,  by  staying  a  little  more 
«t  home,  keeping  better  hours,  and  saving  the  roses  on 
your  cheeks. 

Verandas  have  one  good  efi*ect.  They  are  an  oma- 
ment  to  the  house  outside,  and  serve  to  hide  the  shabby 
cut  of  the  windows.  Still  more  is  to  be  said  for  them, 
where  they  and  the  balcony  include  flowers.  Yet  win- 
dows down  to  the  floor  we  hold  to  be  a  nuisance  always — 
unnecessary,  uncomfortable,  absurd, — to  say  nothing  of 
perils  of  broken  panes  and  scolded  children.  They  let 
draughu  of  air  in  act  oss  the  floor,  where  nobody  wants 
them ;  they  admit  superfluous Ught,--fr(mi  earthwards  in- 
stead of  fVom  heaven;  they  render  a  seat  in  the  window 
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impossible  or  disagreeable ;    they  hinder  the  Are  from 
sufficiently  warming  the  room  in  winter- time ;  and  they 
make  windows  partake  too  much  of  out-of-doors,  shew- 
ing the  inhabitants  at  full  length  as  they  walk  abont» 
and  contradicting  the  sense  of  snugness  and  seclusion. 
Lastly,  vfhen  they  have  no  veil  or  other  ornament  out- 
side, they  look  gawky  and  out  of  proportion.     But  the 
outside  cut  of  windows  in  this  country  is  almost  univer- 
sally an  eye-sore.     We  have  denounced  them  before* 
and  shall  denounce  them  again,  in  the  hopes  that  house- 
builders  may  be  brought  to  shew  some  proofs  of  being 
the  "  architects"  they  call  themselves,  and  dare  to  go 
to  an  expense  of  nine  and  sixpence  for  a  little  wood  or 
plaster,  to  make  a  border  with.     Look  at  the  windows 
down  the  streets  at  the  west-end  of  the  town,  and  they 
are  almost  all  mere  cuts  in  the  wall,  just  such  as  they 
make  for  barracks  and  work-houses.     The  windows  of 
an  Irish  cabin  are  as  good,  as  £air  as  architecture  is 
concerned.     The  port-holes  of  a  man  of  war  have  as 
much  merit     There  is  no  pediment,  nor  border ;  sel- 
dom even  one  visible  variety  of  any  sort,  not  a  coloured 
brick.     And  it  is  the  same  with  the  streets  that  contain 
shops,  except,  in  some  instances,  those  of  the  latest  con- 
struction ;  which  if  not  in  the  best  taste  otherwise,  are 
built  with  a  little  more  generosity,  and  that  is  a  good 
step  towards  taste.     When  we  meet  with  windows  of  a 
better  sort,  the  effect  is  like  quitting  the  sight  of  a 
stupid  miser  for  that  of  a  liberal  genitis.     Such  are  the 
windows  in  som^  of  the  nobler  squares ;  and  you  may 
see  them  occasionally  over  shops  in  the  Strand  and 
Piccadilly.     Observe  for  instance  the  windows  of  Messrs^ 
Grcensill  and  Co.  the  lamp-oil  manufacturers  in  the 
Strand,  compared  with  those  of  the  neighbours;  and 
see  what  a  superiority  is  given   to  them  by  the  mere 
fact  of   their    having   borders,    and    something    like 
architectural  design.       We  will  venture  to  say  it  is 
serviceable   even   in   a  business   point   of  view;    for 
such  bouses  look  wealthier ;  and  it  is  notorious,  that 
the  reputation  of  money  brings  money.    Where  there 
is  no  elegance  of  this  kind,  (and  of  course  also  where 
there  is)  a  box  of  flowers  along  the  vrindows  gives  a 
liberal  look  to  a  house,  still  more  creditable  to  the  oc- 
cupants, from  the  certainty  we  liave  of  its  being  their 
own  work.    See  in  Piccadilly,  the  houses  of  Messrs. 
Rickards  the  s  pirit-merchants,  near  Regent  Street,  and 
Messrs.        ■  we    forget    the    name — the    wax- 

chandlers,  near  the  Park  end.  We  never  pass  the 
latter  without  being  grateful  for  the  beautiful  shew 
of  nasturtiums, — a  plant  which  it  is  an  elegance  it- 
self to  have  so  much  regard  for.  There  is  also  some- 
thing very  agreeable  in  the  good-natured  kind  of 
intercourse  thus  kept  up  between  the  inmates  of  a 
house  and  those  who  pass  it.  The  former  appeal  to 
one's  good  opinion  in  the  best  manner,  by  compliment- 
ing us  with  a  share  of  their  elegancies ;  and  the  latter 
are  happy  to  acknowledge  the  appeal,  for  their  own 
sakes  as  well  as  that  of  the  flowers.  Imagine  (what 
perhaps  will  one  day  be  the  case)  whole  streets  adoined 
in  this  manner,  right  and  left;  and  multitudes  proceed- 
ing on  their  tasks  through  avenues  of  lilies  and  gera- 
niums. Why  should  they  not  ?  Nature  has  given  ns 
the  means,  and  they  are  innocent,  animating,  and  con- 
tribute to  our  piety  towards  her.  We  do  not  half 
enough  avail  ourselves  of  the  cheap  riches  wherevrith 
she  adorns  the  earth.  We  also  get  the  most  trivial  mis- 
takes in  our  head,  and  think  them  refinements,  and  are 
afraid  of  being  *'  vulgar !"  A  few  seeds,  for  instance, 
and  a  little  trouble,  would  dotbe  our  bouses  every  sum* 
mer,  ai  high  as  we  chose,  with  draperies  of  green  and 


scarlet;  and  after  admiring  the  beauty,  we  might  eat 
the  produce.  But  then  this  produce  is  a  ^oa;  an4 
because  beans  are  fuund  at  poor  tables,  we  despise  them ! 
Nobody  despises  a  vine  in  front  of  a  house ;  for  vines 
are  polite,  and  the  grapes  seldom  good  enough  to  be  any 
use.  Well ;  use,  we  grant,  is  not  the  only  thing,  but 
surely  we  have  no  right  to  think  ourselves  unbigoted  to 
it,  when  it  teaches  us  to  despise  beauty.  In  Italy,  where 
the  drink  is  not  conmion,  people  have  a  great  respect 
for  beer,  and  would  perhaps  rather  see  a  drapery  of  hops 
at  the  front  of  a  house,  than  vine-leaves.  Hops  are 
like  vines  ;  yet  who  thinks  of  adorning  his  house 
with  them  in  England  ?  No  :  they  remind  us  of  the 
ale-house  instead  of  nature  and  her  beauties;  and 
therefore  they  are  '*  vulgar."  But  is  it  not  we  who  are 
vulgar,  in  thinking  of  the  ale-house,  when  nature  and 
her  beauties  are  the  greater  idea  1 

It  is  objected  to  vegetation  against  walls  and  vrindows, 
that  it  harbours  insects;  and  good  housewives  declare 
they  shall  be  "  over-run."  If  this  be  the  fact,  care 
should  be  taken  against  the  consequences;  and  should 
the  care  prove  unavailing,  every  thing  must  be  sacrificed 
to  cleanliness.  But  is  the  charge  welUfbunded  ?  and  if 
well-founded  in  respect  to  some  sorts  of  vegetation,  is  it 
equally  so  with  all  ?  we  mean,  with  regard  to  the  inabi;^ 
lity  to  keep  out  the  insects.  There  b  a  prejudice  against 
ivy  on  houses,  on  the  score  of  its  harbouring  wet,  and 
making  the  houses  damp ;  yet  this  opinion  has  been  dis- 
covered to  be  so  groundless  (see  London  Journal,  No.  4» 
p.  32),  that  the  very  contrary  is  the  fact.  Ivy  is  found 
to  be  a  remedy  for  damp  walls.  -  It  wards  off  the  rain ' 
and  secures  to  them  a  remarkable  state  of  dryness;  as 
any  one  may  see  for  himself  by  turning  a  bush  of  i^. 
aside,  and  obserring  the  singular  drought  and  dustiness 
prevailing  between  the  brick  or  mortar  and  the  back  of 
the  leaves. 

Plate-glass  has  a  beautiful  look  in  windows;  but  it  is 
too  costly  to  become  general.  We  remember  when  the 
late  Mrs.  Orby  Hunter  lived  in  Grosvenor  Place,  it  was 
quite  a  treat  to  pass  by  her  parlour  window,  which  was 
an  arch,  full  of  large  panes  of  plate-glass,  with  a  box  of 
brilliant  flowers  underneath  it,  and  jessamine  and  other 
creepers  making  a  bower  of  the  wall.  Perhaps  the 
house  has  the  same  aspect  still;  but  we  thought  the 
female  name  on  the  door  particularly  suited  it,  and  had 
a  just  ostentation. 

Painted  glass  is  still  finer;  but  we  have  never  seen  it 
used  in  the  front  windows  of  a  house,  except  in  narrow 
strips,  or  over  door-ways;  which  is  a  pity ;  for  its  love- 
liness is  extreme.  A  good  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  a 
window  or  windows,  might  be  allotted  to  it  with  great 
effect,  in  houses  where  there  is  light  to  spare;  and  it 
might  be  turned  to  elegant  and  otherwise  useful  account, 
by  means  of  devices,  and  even  regular  pictures.  A 
beautiful  art,  little  known,  might  thus  be  restored.  But 
we  must  have  a  separate  article  on  painted  windows; 
which  are  a  kind  of  passion  of  ours.  They  make  us  loth 
to  speak  of  them,  without  stopping,  and  receiving  on  our 
admhring  eyes  the  beauty  of  thbir  blessing.  For  such  is 
the  feeling  they  always  give  us.  They  seem,  beyond 
any  other  inanimate  object,  except  the  finest  pictures  by 
the  great  masters  (which  can  hardly  be  called  such)  to 
unite  something  celestial,  vrith  the  most  gorgeous  charm 
of  the  senses.  Tliere  are  move  reasons  than  one  for  this 
feeling;  but  we  must  not  be  tempted  to  enter  upon  them 
here.  The  window  must  have  us  to  its^l^  as  in  the  rich 
quiet  of  a  cathedral  aisle. 

We  wiU  conclude  this  mttside  consideration  of  windows 
(fbr  we  ffiiiBt  have  another  and  longerons  for  the  inside), 
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by  dropping  from  a  very  heavenly  to  a  very  earthly 
picture,  though  it  be  one  still  suspended  In  the  air.  It 
is  that  of  the  gallant  footman  in  one  of  Steele's  corner 
dies,  making  love  to  the^  maid-servant,  while  they 
are  both  occupied  in  cleaning  the  windows  of  their 
master's  house.  He  does  not  make  love  as  hit  honest- 
hearted  brother  Dotdsley  wou(d  have  done  (who  £rom  a 
footman  became  a  man  of  letters)  i  still  less  in  the  ityle 
of  his  ilftttliious  brotbar  Rouseeau'  (for  be  too  was  ofl«e 
a  footman) ;  though  there  is  one  passage  in  the  incident, 
which  the  ultra-sensitive  lackey  of  the  **  Confrfsjona/* 
(who  afterwards  shook  the  earth  with  the  very  strength 
of  his  weakness)  would  have  turned  to  fine  sentimental 
account  The  language  also  is  a  little  too  good  even  for 
a  fine  gentleman's  gentleman ;  but  the  **  exquisite"  airs 
the  fellow  gives  himself,  are  not  so  much  beyond  the 
reach  of  brisk  footman-imitation»  as  not  to  have  an 
eseence  of  truth  in  them,  pleasantly  shewing  the  natural 
iikenest  between  ibpe  of  all  conditions ;  and  they  are  as 
happily  reisponded  to  by  those  of  the  lady.  The  com- 
bination of  the  unsophisticate  picture  at  the  close  of  the 
extract,  with  the  languishing  comment  made  upon  it,  is 
extremely  ludicrous. 

Enter  Tom,  meeting  Phillis. 

Tom.  Well,  Phillisl^What!  with  a  face  as  if  you 
had  never  seen  me  before  ? — What  a  work  have  I  to  do 
now  1  She  has  seen  aome  new  visitant  at  their  bouse 
whose  airs  she  has  catched,  aad  ia  resolved  to  practise 
them  upon  me.  Numberless  are  the  changes  she'll  dance 
through  before  she'll  answer  this  plain  question,  videlicil^ 
Have  you  delivered  my  master's  letter  to  your  lady? 
May,  I  know  her  too  well  to  ask  an  account  of  it  in  an 
ordinary  way ;  Til  be  in  my  airs  as  well  as  she.  (Atidt), 
Well,  madam,  as  unhappy  as  you  are  at  present  pleased 
to  make  me,  I  would  not  in  the  general  be  any  other 
thanwliat  1  am;  I  would  not  be  a  bit  wiser,  a  bit 
noher,  a  bit  taller,  a  bit  shorter,  than  I  am  at  thia 
Instant.    (Looking  ated/mstly  at  her), 

Phil,  Did  ever  any  body  doubt.  Master  Thomas, 
that  you  were  extremely  satisfied  with  your  sweet  self? 

Tom,  I  am  indeed.  The  thing  I  have  least  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  is  my  fortune,  and  I  am  glad  of  my 
poverty  {  perhaps,  if  I  were  rich,  I  should  overlook  the 
finest  woman  in  the  world,  that  wants  nothing  but  riches 
to  be  thought  so. 

PhiL  Hew  prettily  was  that  said  I  But  1*11  havo 
a  great  deal  more  before  I  say  one  word.    (Ande), 

Tom,  I  should  perhaps  have,  been  stupidly  above  her 
had  i  not  been  her  equal,  and  by  not  being  her  equal 
sever  had  an  opportunity  of  being  her  slave.  I  am  my 
master's  servant  fh>m  hire, — 1  am  my  mistress's  servant 
from  choice,  would  she  but  approve  my  passion, 

Phil,  I  think  it  b  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  you 
Speak  of  it  with  any  sense  of  anguish,  if  you  really  suffer 
any. 

Tom.  Ab,  Pbillisl  can  y oh  doubt  after  what  you. 
have  teen. 

PhiU  I  know  not  what  I  have  seen,  nor  what  I  have 
beard  ;  but  since  I  am  at  leisure,  you  may  tell  me  when 
you  fell  in  love  vrith  me,  how  you  fell  in  love  with  me, 
and  what  you  have  suffered,  or  are  ready  to  suffer,  for 
me. 

Tom,  Oh !  the  unmerciful  jade  !  when  I  am  in  haste 
about  my  master's  letter : — But  I  must  go  through  it 
(aside).  Ah  I  Too  well  I  remember  when,  and  on 
what  occasion,  and  how  I  was  first  aurpijscd.  It  was  on 
the  First  of  April  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifteen  I  came  into  Mr.  Sealand's  service ;  I  was  then  a 
Httle  hobble-de-hoy,  and  you  a  little  tight  girl,  a  favour- 
ite handmaid  of  the  bouse  keeper.  At  that  time  we 
neither  one  of  us  knew  what  was  in  us.  I  remember  I 
was  ordered  to  get  out  of  the  window,  one  pair  of  stairs, 
to  rub  the  sashes  clean — the  person  employed  on  the 
inner  side  was  your  charming  self,  whom  I  had  never 
seen  before. 

Phil.  I  think  I  remember  the  silly  accident.  What 
made  you,  you  oaf,  ready  to  fall  down  into  the  street  ? 

Tom.  You  know  not,  I  warrant  you ;  you  could  not 
guess  what  surprised  me — you  took  no  delight  when  you 
immediately  grew  wanton  in  your  conquest,  and  put  your 
lips  close  and  breathed  upon  the  glass,  and  when  my 
lips  approached,  a  dirty  doth  you  rubbed  against  my 
fhce,  and  hid  your  beauteous  form ;  when  I  agdn  drew 
ttear,  yon  spit  and  rubbed,  and  emUod  at  my  undoing. 


TRB  W£BR. 

Prom  Wednesday  the  20th  to  Tuesday  the  2Cth  August. 

SUCCESSIVE  WRITERS  ON  IHE  MONTBS. 

Tbb  sight  of  an  old  acquttotance  in  improved  oondifeioii» 
aftet  A  loag  lapte  of  time,  is  doubly  pleaswiL  Dr. . 
Aikin's  Calendar  of  Nature,  publislied  origioally  per- 
haps about  forty  years  back,  once  set  us  upon  irritiog  a 
limilar  book,  with  the  addition  .of  what  we  oonoeived  to 
bt « litdo  mora  poetry^ — a  groftter  sense  of  cnjoymetit 
Qnr  attempt  was  followed  by  a  variety  of  the  like  publi- 
cations, all  adding  beauty  and  luxuriance  as  they  went, 
cropping  fresh  flowers  and  noticing  new  objects.    We 


here  give  a  specimen  of  their  prototype,  who  has  jott 
re-appeared  with  some  congenial  additions  and  elegant 
designs  ;  *  and  shaH  tmnex  to  it  with  a  tarni^e  or  two  of 
his  more  poetical  and  lively  followers.  We  regret  that 
we  have  not  some  more  of  them  by  us,  that  the  reader 
may  lee  how  luxuriantly  the  good  see4  sown  by  Dr> 
Aikin  has  flourished.  We  have  our  own  Calendar  of 
Nature  by  us ;  but  its  account  of  the  month  of  August  is 
not  a  "  favourable  specimen,"  as  the  Reviewers  say  ;  so 
we  beg  leave  to  withhold  it.  And  if  it  were,  the  reader 
might  fccuse  us  of  immodesty  in  putting  it  cheek  by 
jowl  with  its  handsome  kindred.  Mr.  Howitt's  is  very 
good,  and  requires  any  thing  but  an  apology,  though  it 
is  but  an  extract  from  his  month,  and  not  the  whole  of 
it,  as  in  the  Doctor's  instance.  The  excellence  of  Mr. 
Clarke's  descriptions  -^as  seen  by  our  readers  the  other 
day  in  his  account  of  the  Rain-Storm.  We  liave  here 
made  him  contribute  to  our  variety,  by  relating  a 
barvest-joke ;  which,  by  the  way,  like  most  of  the  very 
beet  of  caricature  jokes,  has  all  the  air  of  being  s 
matter  of  fiM:L 

OBHBRAL   ACCOUBT  OF  TBE   HONTB. 

(From    Dr,   Atkfn's  Calendar  of  Nature.) 

August — so  called  in  compliment  to  the  celebrated 
Roman  emperor  Augustus  ;  and  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
Arn^monat  intimating  that  this  was  the  month  for 
filling  the  barns  with  the  producu  of  the  hind.  Am  is 
the  Saxon  word  for  harvest. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month,  the  weather  is  still 
hot,  and  usually  calm  and  fair.  What  remained  to  be 
perfected  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  sun,  ia  daily 
advancing  to  maturity.  The  farmer  now  sees  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  his  culture,  and  the  chief  source  of  his 
riches,  waiting  only  for  the  hand  of  the  gatherer.  Of 
the  several  kinds  of  grain,  rye  and  oats  are  usually  the 
first  ripened ;  but  this  varies  according  to  the  time  of 
sowing;  and  some  of  every  species  may  be  seen  fit  for 
cutting  at  the  same  time. 

Every  fair  day  is  now  of  great  importance ;  since^ 
when  the  corn  is  once  ripe,  it  is  liable  to  continual 
damage  while  standing,  eittier  from  the  shedding  of  the 
seed«,  from  the  depredations  of  birds  or  from  storms. 
The  utmost  diligence  is  therefore  used  by  the  careful 
husbandman  to  get  it  in,  and  labourers  are  hired  from 
all  quarters  to  haisten  and  complete  the  work. 

Poured  from  the  villages,  a  numerous  train 
Now  spreads  o'er  all  ^e  fields.     In  fom»ed  army 
The  reapers  move,  nor  shrink  for  heat  or  toil, 
By  emulation  urged.    Others,  dispened. 
Or  bind  in  sheaves,  or  load,  or  guide  the  wain, 
That  tinkles  as  it  passes.     Far  behind. 
Old  age  and  inftincy,  with  careful  hand. 
Pick  up  each  straggling  ear. 

This  pleasing  harvest-sc^ne  is  beheld  in  its  perfection 
only  in  the  open-fiekl  countries,  where  the  sight  can 
take  in  at  once  an  uninterrupted  extent  of  land  waving 
with  corn,  and  a  multitude  of  people  engaged  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  labour.  It  is  a  prospect  equally 
delightful  to  the  eye  and  the  heart,  and  which  ought  to 
inspire  every  sentiment  of  benevolence  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  gratitude  to  our  Creatpi.- 

Be  not  too  narrow,  husbandman  !  but  fling 
From  the  full  sheaf,  with  charitable  stealth. 
The  liberal  handful.    Think,  oh !  grateful,  think 
How  good  the  God  of  harvest  is  to  yon ; 
Who  pours  idiundance  o'er  your  flowing  fields. 

In  a  late  season,  or  where  favourable  opportunities  of 
getting  in  the  harvest  have  been  neglected,  the  com  on 
the  ground  often  suffer^  from  heavy  storms  of  wind  and 
rain.  It  is  beaten  to  the. earth;  the  seeds  are  shed,  or 
rotted  by  the  moisture ;  or,  if  the  weather  continues 
warm,  the  corn  grows,  that  is,  the  seeds  begin  to  germi- 
nate and  put  out  shoots.  Grain  in  this  stete  is  tweet 
snd  moist :  it  soon  »poils  on  keeping ;  and  bread  made 
from  it  is  clammy  and  unwholesome. 

Harvest  concludes  with  the  field  peas  and  beans, 
which  are  suffered  to  become  quite  dry  and  havd  before 
they  are  cut  down.  The  blackness  of  the  bean-pod*, 
and  stalks  is  disagreeable  to  the  eye,,  though  the  crop, 
is  valuable  to  the  farmer.  In  these  countries  they  are 
used  as  food  for  cattle  only,  as  the  nourishment  they 
aflbrd,  though  strong,  is  gross  and  heavy. 

The  rural  fiestival  of  barvett-home  is  «u  extremely- 
natural  one,  and  has  been  observed  in  almost  all  ages 
and  countries.  What  can  more  gladden  the  heart  than 
to  see  the  long  expected  producu  of  the  year,  which 
have  been  the  cause  of  ao  much  care  and  anxiety,  now 
aBfely  housed,  and  beyond  the  retch  of  tigury  t 

Invrardly  smiling,  the  proud  farmer  views 

The  rising  pyramids  that  grace  hia  ywrd^ 

And  counts  his  large  increase;  his  bams  are  stor'd, 

And  groaning  staddles  bend  beneath  their  load. 

Somervilte. 

The  poor  labourer  too,  who  ^**  tolled  in  securing 
another  s  wealth,  justly  expects  to  partake  of  the  happi-^ 


*  The  CuUmU»  of  iV^HiM/  HAMiy  ^  ths  Tmr. 
Deaign$  by  George  Cattermole.  iSmo.  pp.  14e.  Van  Voorst. 
Ittr.  Cattermole*B  Original  Designs,  wbich  are  to  be  disposed 
of,  may  be  seen  at  Mr.  Colnaghi's  in  Pall  If  all  East. 


ness.  The  joVlal  harvest-supper  cheers  his  heart,  and 
preparsi  him  to  begin,  without  murmuring,  the  Ubours 
of  another  year.  About  the  middle  of  this  month,  the 
catkins  of  the  hazel-nut  make  their  appearance ;  these 
contain  the  male- blossoms,  and  by  being  bom  thus 
early  acquire  a  firmness  that  enables  them  to  resist  the 
severity  of  the  ensuing  winder. 

This  month  is  |he  season  fbr  another  kind  of  harvest 
in  some  parts  of  England,  which  is  the  hop-picking. 
The  hop  is  a  climing  plant,  sometiokes  growing  wild  in 
hedges,  and  cultivated  on  account  of  its  use  in  making 
malt-liquors.  They  are  planted  in  regular  rows,  and 
poles  set  for  them  to  ran  upon.  When  the  poles  are 
covered  to  itie  top,  nothing  can  make  a  more  elegantly 
appearance  than  one  of  these  hop-gardens.  At  the 
time  of  gathering,  the  poles  are  taken  up  with  the  hops 
clinging  to  them,  and  the  scaly  flowering  heads,  whidi 
is  the  part  used,  are  carefully  picked  off.  These  possess 
a  finely  flavoured  bitter,  which  they  readily  impart  to 
hot  water.  They  improve  the  taste  of  beer,  and  maJi* 
it  keep  better.  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Worcester,  are  the 
counties  most  famous  for  the  growth  of  hops. 

The. number  of  phnts  in  flower  is  now  very  sensibly 
diminished.  Those  of  the  former  months  are  running 
fast  to  seed ;  and  few  new  ones  succeed.  The  uncul- 
tivated heaths  and  commons  are  now,  however,  in  their 
chief  beauty,  from  the  flowers  of  the  different  kinds  of 
heath  or  ling  with  which  they  are  covered,  so  as  to 
spread  a  rich  purple  hue  over  the  whole  ground: 
raeadow-saflVon,  and  Canterbury-Hells  are  in  flowen 
Many  of  the  fern  tribe  now  show  the  rusty-colourod 
dots  on  the  back  of  the  leaves,  which  are  iheir  parts  of 
fructification.  The  leaves  of  the  beech-tree  now  assume 
a  yellow  tinge. 

Some  of  the  choicest  wall  fhiits  are  now  coming  into 
season. 

The  sunny  wall 
Presents  the  downy  peach,  the  shining  plumb, 
The  ruddy,  fragrant  nectarine,  and,  dark 
Beneath  his  ample  leaf,  the  luscious  fig. 

About  the  middle  of  August  the  largest  of  the  swallow 
tribe,  the  svrift  or  long-wing,  disappears. 

On  their  neighbouring  beach  yon  swallows  stand. 
And  vrait  for  fovouring  winds  to  leave  the  land. 
As  there  can  yet  be  no  want  of  insect  food,  moths  aboondi 
in  profusion  at  this  time:  the  alderman  and  painted  lady 
butterflies  are  constantly  on  the  wing,  and  the  weather 
is  still  warm — they  cannot  be  supposed  to  retire  to  holes 
or  caverns,  and  become  torpid  fbr  the  winter,  and  as  they 
are  so  admirably  formed  fbr  flight,  it  can  scarce  b« 
doubted  that  they  now  migrate  to  some  distant  country* 
The  wry-neck  also  departs,  and  the  turtle  dove.  Starlings 
congregate  about  this  time.  Nearly  at  the  same  time, 
rooks  no  longer  pass  the  nights  from  home,  but  roost  in 
their  nest  trees. 

The  red-breast^  one  of  our  finest  though  commonest 
songsters,  renews  his  music  about  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  young  ones,  that  are  now  full  grown,  give  us  a  pre-' 
sage  of  their  future  fismiliarity  with  us,  by  hopping  near 
us,  and  as  it  were  observing  us,  among  the  shrubs  in  tliet 
garden.  No  burd  shews  so  little  fear  of  man  as  this, 
even  when  not  pressed  by  hunger;  and  its  confidence  is 
rarely  abused. 

The  bird  whom  man  loves  best, 
The  pious  bird  with  the  acarlcit  breast. 

Our  little  English  robin  ! 
The  bird  that  comes  ^U>out  our  doon* 

When  autumn  winds  are  sobbing. 

CORN-RARVEST. 

(From  Mr,  HowUVs  Book  of  the  Seasons.) 
The  grand  feature  of  this  month  is  corn-harvest. 
It  is  a  time  for  universal  gladness  of  heart.  Nature  has 
completed  her  most  importent  operations.  She  hat 
ripened  her  best  fruits,  and  %  thousand  hands  are  ready, 
to  reap  her  with  joy.  It  is  a  gladdening  sight  to  stand, 
upon  some  eminence  and  behold  the  yellow  hues  of 
harvest  amid  the  dark  relief  of  hedges  and  trees,  to  see 
the  shocks  standing  thiclcly  in  a  land  of  peace,  the 
partly  reaped  fields — and  the  clear,  cloudless  sky,  shed- 
ding over  all  its  lustre.  There  is  a  soleipn  splendour,  a 
mellowness  and  maturity  of  beauty  thrown  over  the 
landscape.  The  wheat  crops  shine  on  the  hills  and 
slopes,  as  Wordsworth  expresses  it,  *  like  golden  shields 
oast  down  from  the  sun.'  For  the  lovers  of  solitarjF^ 
rambles,  for  all  who  desire  to  feel  the  pleasures  of  a 
thankful  heart,  and  to  participate  in  the  happiness  of  the 
simple  and  the  lowly,  now  is  the  thne  to  stroll  abroad* 
They  wtU  find  beauty  and  enjoyment  spread  abundantly 
before  them.  They  will  find  the  mowers  sweeping 
down  the  crops  of  pale  barley,  every  spiked  ear  of  which 
so  lately  looking  up  bravely  at  the  sun,  is  now  bent 
downward  in  a  modest  and  graceful  curve,  as  if  abashed 
at  its  ardent  and  incessant  gase.  They  wiUflnd  them 
cutting  down  the  rustling  oats,  each  followed  by  aa 
attendant  mstic  who  gathers  the  swath  into  sheaves  from 
the  tender  green  of  the  young  clover,  which,  commonly 
sown  with  oats,  to  constitute  the  fbture  crop,  is  now 
shewing  itself  luxuriantly.  B«i  it  is  in  the  wkeat  field 
that  all  the  jollity,  and  gladness,  and  pictnresqueness  of 
harvest  are  concentrated.  Wheat  b  more  particulaily 
the  food  of  man.  Bariey  affords  him  a  wholesome,  but 
much  abased  potation ;  the  oat  is  welcome  to  the  homely 
board  of  the  hardy  moantalneerss  but  wheet  is  tspecietty* 
and  every  where,  the  '  staff  of  liSe.*  To  reap  and  gather 
it  in  every  creature  of  the  hamlet  is  assembled.  The 
fiurmer  is  in  the  fiekl,  like  a  rural  king  amid  his  people — 
the  labonrer,  old  or  young,  is  there  to  collect  what  he 
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bu  town  witb  toil,  and  waU'heci  m  its iprowtU  with  prh|e; 
the  dame  has  left  her  wheel  aad  her  ahady  cottage,  and 
with  sleeve- defended  arms,  scorns  to  do  less  than  the 
best  of  them :— the  bloQming  damsel  is  there^  adding  her 
sunny  beauty  to  that  of  universal  nature ;  the  boy  cuts 
down  the  stalks  which  overtop  his  head ;  children  glean 
amongst  the  shocks;  and  even  the  unwalkable  infant, 
aiti  prop!  with  sheaves,  and  plays  with  the  stubble,  and 

With  all  its  twined  flowers. 

$uch  groups  are  often  seen  in  the  wheatfidd  as  deserve 
the  immortality  of  ihe  pencil.  There  is  something  too 
about  wheat  harvest,  which  carries  back  the  mind  and 
ibasU  it  with  the  pleasures  of  antiquity.  The  sickle  is 
almost  the  only  implement  which  has  descended  from 
the  olden  times  in  its  pristine  simpHcity — to  the  present 
hour  neither  aliering  its  form,  nor  becoming  obsolete 
amid  all  the  fashions  and  improvements  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  same  now  as  ft  was  in  those  scenes  of  rural 
beauty,  which  the  scripture  history,  without  any  laboured 
description,  often  by  a  simple  stroke,  presents  so  livingly 
to  the  imagination:  as  it  was  when  tender  thoughts 
passed 

Through  the  sail  heart  of  Ruth,  when  sick  for  home. 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com  ; 

when  the  minstrel  king  wandered  through  the  solitudes 
of  Paran,  or  ftelds  reposing  at  the  feet  of  Carmel ;  or  *as 
it  fell  on  a  day  that  the  child  of  the  good  Shunamite 
went  out  to  his  father  to  the  reapers.  And  he  said  uiiio 
his  father.  My  head,  my  head !  And  he  said  to  a  lad, 
Carry  him  to  liis  mother.  And  when  be  had  taken  him, 
sod  brought  him  to  his  mother,  he  sate  on  her  knees 
till  noon,  and  tlien  died.'    2  Kings,  c  iv.  18-*-20. 

Let  no  one  say  it  is  not  a  season  of  happiness  to  the 
toiHng  peasantry ;  I  know  that  it  is.  In  the  days  of 
boyhood  i  have  partaken  their  harvest  labours,  and 
listtned  to  the  overflowings  of  their  hearts  as  they  t>ate 
amid  the  sheaves  beneath  the  fine  blue  sky,  or  among 
the  rich  herbage  of  some  green  headland  beneath  the 
shad*  of  a  tree,  while  the  cool  keg  plentifully  replenished 
the  horn,  and  sweet  aiUr  exertion  were  the  contents  of 
the  harvest  field  basket.  1  know  that  the  poor  harvesters 
are  among  the  most  thankful  contemplators  of  the 
bounty  of  Providence,  though  so  little  of  it  falls  to  iheir 
share.  To  them  harvest  comes  as  an  annual  festivity. 
Jo  ftheir  healthful  firaroes,  the  heat  of  the  open  fields, 
whicti  would  oppress  the  languid  and  relaxed,  is  but  an 
exhilarating  and  pleasant  glow.  The  inspiration  of  the 
dear  sky  above,  and  the  scenes  of  plenty  around  them, 
and  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  drawn  from 
tfieir  several  dwellings  at  this  bright  season,  open  their 
^learts  and  give  a  life  to  their  memories;  and  many  an, 
anecdote  and  history  from  the  simple  annals  of  (he  poor 
are  there  related,  vrhich  need  only  to  pass  through  the 
mind  of  a  Wordsworth  or  a  Crabbe,  to  become  immortal 
in  their  mirth  or  woe. 

OENUINS    CLOWNISH  RBORBT, 

Or  the  IVclics  of  the  Pudding  going  away» 
(From  Mr,  CUu^kea  Adam  the   Gardtner.) 

[  After  passing  the  afternoon  in  the  wheat  field,  the 
children  amusing  themselves  with  catching  and  ex- 
amining the  most  curious  butterflies  and  other  insects 
that  came  under  their  notice,  the  whole  party,  harvest- 
men  and  all,  when  the  last  load  of  corn  had  been  ricked, 
aat  down  to  a  famous  old  English  supper,  of  beef,  pud- 
ding, and  home-brewed  ale,  that  had  been  prepared  (or 
them  in  the  bam.  What  a  pleasure  it  was  to  see  the 
tbed,  hungry,  and  red-feced  labourers  pegging  away  at 
th«r  hunks  of  meat  and  brown  bread  I  And  how  ihey 
laughed  and  quizzed  each  other ! — One  of  the  party,  a 
long,  bony  old  fellow,  '  who  had  pitched  many  a 
ahcaf  from  the  cart  to  the  rick,  and  who  had  eaten 
enough  to  choke  a  wolf,  particularly  excited  the  merri- 
ment of  his  comrades.  *  Why,  Jem,'  said  one,  *  you 
pick  your  morsels  hike  a  fine  laady! — your  stomich 
teems  delicate  to-day.'  '  Oh !  he's  finikin/  said  ano- 
ther ;  *  because  he's  invited  out  to  supper.  He  wouldn't 
he  so  ongen-teel  as  to  eat  in  our  common  way  hike  /' 
'It's  quite  pleasant  to  see  him  to  per  lite,*  said  a  third. 
«  And  how  daintily  he  sips  his  liquor!— like  a  sparrow.' 
*  You  shouldn't  wipe  your  mouth  with  ilie  back  o'your 
^d  afore  coompany,  Jem  !*     *  Where's  your  thing-um- 

bob your  napkin?'    •  I  say— old  fellow — you'll  never 

be  able  to  do  a  day*s  work  if  you  play  at  knife  and  fork 
hi  that  'ere  dandy  way ;— why,  you'll  never  keep  life 
and  soul  together.  See  there ! — there's  a  little  bit  to 
|»«t  into  a  gentleman's  mouth  ! — it  aint  so  big  as  my 
^t.'  The  only  answer  Jem  made,  to  their  jibes,  (for  he 
was  too  busy  to  talk  much),  were,  *  I'll  tell  you  what, 
young  chaps  I— eat  as  1  may,  I  know  you'd  rather  keep 
me  a  week  than  a  fortnight.  I  don't  get  such  a  supper 
as  this  seven  days  in  the  week;  and  it's  my  maxim  to 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines  1*  As  they  were  clearing 
the  board  of  the  provisions,  a  Wubberly  young  lad  at  the 
ihrther  end,  who  had  sate  for  some  time  quite  silent,  and 
with  his  moath  wide  open,  suddenly  burst  into  tears, 
«Hal-lol  what's  the  matter  with  you,  Giles?'— 'My 
naame  aint  Giles— its  Jowley— mother  calk  me  Jowky 
lor  shortness  I'—*  Well,  Jowley,  what  are  you  howHng 
crtcr  ?'_*  Why— why,'  said  he,  sobbmg,  <  aint  it  enough 
to  iftake  any  one  roar  to  see  all  that  nice  pudding  going 
away,  and  I  can*t  eat  no  more  9* 


ROMANGB   OF  RBAXt   UFB. 
XXX. — A  PER8EVBRINO  IMPOSTOR. 

We  had  doubts  whe  titer  the  fbllowing  story  Ihmi  an  old 
magazine  had  **  dignity"  enough  for  our  Romances  of 
Real  Life  I  But  a  falshood,  however  shabby,  persevered 
in  through  the  very  solemnities  of  a  death-bed,  and  in- 
vesting itself  with  imaginary  glories  as  it  sets,  even  of 
name  and  estate,  acquires  a  sort  of  astounding  import- 
ance, however  mixed  with  the  trivial  and  absurd.  The 
poor  wretch,  who  thus  strangely  died,  had  at  least  some- 
thing of  an  imagination,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  part 
with  the  flatteries  of  it,  even  in  the  shape  of  the  greater 
simpleton  whom  he  had  deceived. 

A  good  likely  sort  of  man,  that  had  been  many  years 
footman  to  Mr.  Wickham,  a  rich  gentleman  at  Banbury, 
in  Oxfordshire,  came  to  London,  and  took  lodging  at  a 
bakehouse,  over  against  Arundel  Street  in  the  Strand. 
The  baker  being  asked  by  his  lodger  what  countryman 
he  was,  repHed,  "  that  he  was  of  Banbury ;"  the  other 
mighty  glad  to  meet  with  his  countryman,  was  wonder-' 
fhlly  fond  of  the  bakei ;  adding,  **  that  since  he  was  of 
Banbury  be  must  needs  know  Mr.  Wickham,  or  have 
heard  his  name."     The  baker  who,  indeed,  was  very 
well  acquainted  with  that  gentleman's  &mily,  though  he 
had  been  absent  from   Banbury  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
was  very  glad  to  hear  news  of  it,  but  w.is  perfectly  over- 
joyed when  he  heard  that  the  man  he  was  talking  with 
was  Mr.  Wickham  himself.     This  produces  great  respect 
on  the  side  of  the  baker,  and  new  testimonies  of  friend- 
ship from  the  sham  Wickham.     The  fkmily  must  be 
called  up  that  Mr.  Wickham  might  see  them  ;  and  they 
must  drink  a  glass  together  to  their  friends  at  Banbury, 
and  take  a  pipe.     The  baker  did  not  in  the  least  doubt 
his  having  got  Mr.  Wickham  fbr  his  lodger ;  but  yet  he 
could  not  help  wondering  that  he  should  see  neither 
footman  nor  portmantle.     He  therefore  made  bold  to 
ask  him,  **  how  a  man  of  his  e!«tate  came  to  be  un- 
attended ?"     The  pretended  Wickham,  making  a  sign 
to  him  to  speak  sofily,  told  him,  "  that  his  servants  were 
in  a  place  where  he  could  easily  find  them  when  he 
wanted  them,  but  that  at  present  he  must  l>e  very  careful 
of  being  known,  because  he  came  up  to  town  to  arrest  a 
merchant  of  London  who  owed  hjm  a  great  sum  of 
money  and  was  going  to  break.     That  he  desired  to  be 
incognito  for  fear  he  should  miss  his  stroke,  and  so  he 
begged  he  would  never  mention  his  name.     The  next 
day  Mr.  Wickham  went  abroad  to  take  his  measures 
with  a  comrade  of  his  own  stamp,  about  playing  their 
parts  in  concert.     It  was  conckided  between  them,  that 
this  latter  should  go  for  Mr.  Wickham 's  servant,  and 
come  privately  from  time  to  time  to  see  his  master,  and 
attend  upon  him.    That  very  night  the  servant  came,  and 
Mr.  Wickham,  looking  at  his  own  dirty  neckcloth  in  the 
glass,  was  in  a  great  rage  with  him  for  letting  him  be 
without  money,  linen,  or  any  other  conveniences,  by 
his  negligence,  in  not  carrying  his  box  to  the  wsggon  in 
doe  time,  which  would  cause  a  delay  of  three  days. 
This  was  said  aloud  whUe  the  baker  was  in  the  next 
room,  on  purpose  that  he  might  hear  it     This  poor  de- 
luded man  hereupon  runs  immediately  to  his  drawers, 
carries  Mr.  Wickham  the  best  linen  he  had  in  the  house, 
begged  him  to  honour  him  so  much  as  to  wear  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  lays  down  fifly  guineas  npon  his  uble 
that  he  might  do  him  the  favour  to  accept  them  also. 
Wickham  at  first  refused  them,  but  with  much  ado  was 
prevailed  upon.     As  soon  as  he  had  got  this  money,  he 
made  up  a  livery  of  the  same  colour  as  the  true  Mr. 
Wickham's,  gave  it  to  another  pretended  footman,  and 
brouglit  a  box  fbll  of  goods  as  coming  firom  the  Ban- 
bury waggon.     The  baker  more  satisfied  then  ever  that 
he  had  to  do  with  Mr.  Wickham,  and  consequently  with 
the  one  of  the  richest  and  noblest  men  in  the  kingdom, 
made  it  more  and  more  his  business  to  give  him  fiesh 
marks  of  his  profound  respect  and  zealous  affection.  To 
be  short,  Wickham  made  a  shift  to  get  of  him  a  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas,  besides  the  first  fifty,  for  all  which  he 
gave  him  his  note.     Three  weeks  after  the  beginning  of 
this  adventure,  as  the  rogue  was  at  a  ravern,  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  headache,  with  a  burnitig  fevtr, 
and  great  pains  in  all  parts  of  his  body.     As  soon  as  he 
fbund  himself  ill  he  went  home  to  his  lodging  to  bed, 
where  he  was  waited  upon  by  one  of  Ms  pretended  foot« 
men,  and  assisted  in  everything  by  the  goed  baker,  who 
advanced  whatever  money  was  wanted,  and  passed  his 
word  to  the  doctors,  apothecaries,  and  everybody  else. 
Meanwhile,  Wickham  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  about 
the  fifth  day  was  given  over.    The  baker,  grieved  to  the 
heart  at  the  melancholy  condition  of  his  noble  firiend, 
thought  himself  bound  to  tell  him,  though  with  much 
regret,  what  the  doctors  thought  of  hhn.     Wickham  re- 
ceived the  news  as  calmly  as  if  he  had  been  the  best 
Christian  ha  the  world,  and  fbtly  prepared  for  death.  He 
desired  a  minister  might  be  sent  for,  and  received  the 
communion  the  same  day.     Never  was  more  resignation 
to  the  will  of  God,  never  more  piety,  more  zeal,  or  more 
confidence  in  the  merits  of  Christ.    Next  day  the  dis^ 
temper  and  the  danger  encreasing  very  much,  the  impos- 
tor told  the  baker  that  it  was  not  enough  to  have  taken 
care  of  his  soul,  he  ought  also  to  set  his  worldly  aflkh*s 
in  order ;  and  desired  that  he  might  make  his  will  whila 
he  was  yet  sound  in  mind.     A  scrivener  was  therefore 
immediately  sent  for,  and  his  «411  made  and  signed  in  aU 
the  forms  before  several  witnesMs.    Wickham  by  this 
dispesed  of  aU  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  jewels, 


oeaohes,  teams,  race-horses  of  such  and  such  colours,  packa 
Qf  bounds,  ready  money,  &C.,  and  a  house  with  all  ap^ 
purtenances  and  dependencies,  to  the  baker ;  almost  alL 
his  linen  to  tlie  wifb ;  five  hundred  guineas  to  their  eldest 
son  I  eight  hundred  guineas  to  the  four  daughters ;  two, 
hundred  to  the  parson  that  had  comforted  him  in  hia 
sickness ;  two  hundred  to  each  of  the  doctors ;  and  one 
hundred  to  the  apothecary ;  fifty  guineas  and  mourning 
to  each  of  hb  footmen,  fifty  to  embalm  him,  fifty  for  hia 
cofiln,  two  hundred  to  hang  the  house  witb  mournings 
and  to  defray  the  rest  of  the  charges,  of  his  interment, 
A  hundred  guineas  for  gloves,  hat  bands,  scar&,  and 
gold  rings ;  such  a  diamond  to  such  a  friend,  and  such 
an  emerald  to  t'other.     Nothing  more  noble,  nothing 
more  generous.     This  done,  Wickluim  called  the  baker 
to  him,  loaded  him  and  his  whole  family  with  bene-, 
dictions,  and  told  him,  that  imtnediately  after  his  decease 
he  had  notbu'g  to  do  but  to  go  to  the  lawyer  mentioned 
in  his  will,  who  was  acquainted  with  all  bis  affairs,  and- 
would  give  him  fuU  iostructivms  how  te  proceed.     Pr»* 
sently  after  this,  my  gentleman  falls  into  convulsions  and, 
dies.     The  baker,  at  first,  thought  of  nothing  but  bury* 
ing  him  with  all  the  pomp  imaginable,  according  to  the 
will.    He  hung  all  the  rooms  in  his  liouse,  the  stair-case, 
and  the  entry  with  mourning.      He  gave  orders  for 
making  the  rings,  ck>ihes,  coffin,  &c     He  sent  for  the* 
embalmer.     In  a  word,  he  omitted  nothing  tliat  was 
ordered  by  the  deceased  to  be  done.     Wickham  was  not 
to  be  interred  till  the  fourth  day  after  his  death,  and 
everything  was  got  ready  by  the  second.     Tlie  baker 
having  got  this  hurry  off  his  hands,  had  now  time  to 
look  for  the  lawyer  before  lie  laid  him  in  the  ground. 
After  having  put  the  body  into  a  rich  coffin  covered  with 
velvet  and  plates  of  silver,  and  settled  everything  else; 
he  began  to  consider  that  it  would  not  be  improper  to 
reimburse  himself  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  take  pos^ 
session  of  this  new  estate.     He  therefore  went  and  com« 
municated  this  whole  affair  to  the  lawyer.     This  geotle* 
man  was  indeed  acquainted  with  the  true  Mr.  Wickliam, 
had  all  his  papers  in  his  hands,  and  often  received  letters 
from  him.     He  was  strangely  surprised  to  hear  of  tho 
sickness  and  death  of  Mr.  Wickham,  from  whom  he  had 
heard  the  very  day  before ;  and  we  may  easily  imagine - 
^e  poor  baker  was  mudi  more  surprised,  when  he  found 
that  in  all  likelihood  he  was  bit.     'Tis  not  hard  to  con* 
oeive  the  discourse  that  passed  between  these  two.    To 
conclude,  the  baker  was  thoroughly  convinced  by  several 
drcumstaoces,  too  tedious  to  relate  here,  that  the  true 
Mr.  Wickham  was  in  perfect  health ;  and  that  the  man 
he  took  for  him  was  the  greatest  villain  and  most  com-*, 
plete  hypocrite  that  ever  lived.     Upon  this  he  immedi- 
ately turned  the  rogue's  body  out  of  the  rich  coffin, 
which  he  sold  for  a  third  part  of  what  it  cost  him.     All 
the  tradesmen  that  had  been  employed  towards  the  bu«« 
ri^  had  compassion  on  the  baker,  and  took  their  thinga 
again,  though  not  without  some  loss  to  him.     They  dug 
a  hole  in  a  comer  of  St.  Clement's  Churchyard,  where 
they  threw  in  his  body  with  as  little  eeremony  as  pos- 
sible.     I  was  an  eye-witness  of  most  of  the  thinga 
which  I  have  here  related,  and  shall  leave  the  reader  to 
make  his  own  reflexions  upon  them.     I  have  been  as- 
sured, from  sever^  hands,  that  the  baker  has  since  had 
his  loss  pretty  well  made  up  to  bun  by  the  generosity 
of  the  true  Mr.  Wickham,  for  whose  sake  the  honest 
man  had  been  ao  open-hearted. 


A  PAOB  FOB  A   NOVBL 

out  OV  REAL   LIFE. 

(For  the  X*mtd&H  Journal,) 

After  many  years'  separation,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
meet,  unexpectedly,  with  early  acqnaintances—to  find 
those  we  tlieaght  deed  to  the  world,  or  slumbering  in 
our  remembrance  break  upon  our  presence,  like  the 
April  sun,  once  again  in  all  their  bloom  of  beaty,  aided 
by  the  indiscribable  charm  of  manner  which  education 
and  the  polish  of  refined  society  alone  can  give. 

In  meeting  with  Marcella,  all  former  days  and  hours 
of  happiness  rushed  to  my  imagination  with  renewed 
afllection,  when  1  found  her,  though  improved  in  person,^ 
imposing  in  appearance,  and  more  dignified  in  deport- 
ment, yet  in  manner  to  me  still  unchanged,  rejoiced  at 
the  discovery,  and  that  we  breathed  the  same  air  once 
more.  With  a  joyful  heart  I  hastened  to  fulfil  ray 
promise  to  dine  with  her ;  so,  having  dressed  myself 
like  a  true  patriot  for  the  manufocture  of  my  country^ 
in  the  greenest  of  green  Ubinet — the  whitest  of  Lime- 
rick gloves — Balbriggan  stockings — Kerry  kid  shoes — a 
Londonderry  lace  tucker,  fastened  with  three  Irish 
diamonds,  in  the  form  of  a  shamrock — a  Cork-made 
reticule,  composed  of  cord,  in  which  was  a  Belfast 
cambric  pocket  handkerchief,  I  was  set  down,  precisely 
at  four  o'clock,  at  the  mansion  of  Alfired  Burgoyne,  £sq« 
M.  P.,  Merrion-square.  This  was  a  very  early  hour  ; 
few  families  dine  till  seven ;  but  I  hoped  at  least  to  have 
two  hours'  conversation  with  Marcella.  She  was  dress- 
ing, so  not  choosing  to  encounter  a  host  of  strangers, 
who  might  arrive  one  after  another,  by  waiting  in  the 
drasHngHToea,  and  as  i  saw  one  of  the  childffn  pcefong 
out  of  the  study  d«K>r,  I  preferred  wailing  there  until 
Marcella  descended.  On  entering,  the  governess,  a 
mididle-aged  French  lady,  whom  the  servant  addressed 
as  Madame  Ferrier,  introduced  her  pupils  severally — 
Gustavus — Adolphus— Reginald— Oliver— -Sylvia — and 
Pauline — all  called  after  renowned  people  in  war,  wit, 
or  wisdom;  the  eldest  ten  years  of  age,  the  youngest 
boy,  as  he  said,  *' going  of  tkevem'*  the  two  younger 
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gtrit  patrfre  little  slaves  to  their  brothers ;  and  certainly 
no  houte  could  be  duU  with  such  a  variety  of  noises, 
fones,  and  tempers.  I  had  hardly  been  seated  five 
minutes,  when  they  broke  through  their  shyness,  and 
commenced  a  game  at  romps.  Gustavus  had  transposed 
my  swansdown  boa  into  a  bridle ;  Adolphus  purloined 
my  comb,  while  Reginald  made  a  seisure  of,  and  was 
exploring  my  reticule.  In  order  to  regain  my  stolen 
property,  I  began  to  remof  e  the  numerous  books,  dolls, 
toys,  &c,  with  which  their  sisters  had  filled  my  lap, 
when  the  rebellious  Master  Oliver  climbed  on  the  back 
of  my  chair,  and  mounted  himself  on  my  shoulders;  nor 
^ould  he  get  down,  until  I  had  raced  three  times  round 
the  room  with  him.  Madame  scolded,  I  entreated,  it 
was  of  no  use,  and  as  I  had  brought  on  the  mischief  by 
caressing  them  at  first,  I  thought  it  best  to  comply  to 
the  delight  of  the  urchin.  I  had  nearly  performed  the 
third  heat  round  the  room,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
a  young  comet  ot  dragoons  entered.  **  Uncle,  uncle  I" 
all  exclahned.  Bowing  to  me,  he  turned  to  Madame 
with  this  request, — '*  Permit  me  to  make  this  a  reAige 
fbr  the  destitute  f"  "Certainly,"  replied  Madame,  "but 
what  is  your  distress  t"  "  Why  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
my  sister  is  going  to  have  some  blue-stocking  people 
here  to  dine,  and  as  I  hate  blue  belles,  as  intolerable 
blue-bores  in  society,  I  cannot  tolerate  their  presence. 
So  with  your  leave,  I  will  make  thi»  my  head-quarters, 
until  dinner  is  announced." 

"^  The  children  now  deserted  me  for  their  uncle,  and  I 
began  to  wonder  what  literary  ladies  Marcclla  had 
invited  to  meet  me,  when  herself  and  family  were  all  I 
wisheJ  to  see.  I  thought  of  all  the  lady  lionesses  of 
literature  I  could  in  Dublin  —  Lody  Morgan,  Lady 
Clarke,  and  many  others  ;  when  Madame  asked  the 
martial  man  why  he  objected  to  them,  and  what  reaM)n 
he  had  to  dislike  learned  women.  **  I  do  not  like  your 
pen  and  ink  women,"  replied  he.  "  This  is  some  strange 
one  my  sister  has  caught,  coming  to*day.  I  liave  never 
•een  her,  but  can  well  fancy  what  she  will  be  like.  I 
dare  say  she*s  a  tall  scarecrow  of  a  Gorgon,  with  Jet 
black  hair,  and  ferocious  black  eyes,  arrayed  in  rusty 
Mack  velvet,  preaching  with  the  lungs  of  a  Stentor  in 
blank  verse,  and  walking  with  a  tragedy  step — un- 
married, save  to  the  muses — I  would  not  sit  near  her  for 
the  world ;  and,"  added  he,  with  a  wise  sliake  of  his 
empty  head,  **  I  would  advise  you,  madame,  to  mind 
your  p*s  and  q's,  or  she  will  write  you  down." 

I  was  a  silent  listener,  and  thought  with  Dogberry, 
what  I  could  write  him  down : — '*  Shall  quibs  and 
CMitences,  and  these  paper  bulleU  of  the  brain,  awe  a 
man  from  the  career  of  his  humour  ?"  It  would  have 
been  wasting  words  to  talk  to  such  a  popinjay,  for  thus 
speaking  of  his  sister's  -  guests ;  yet  I  could  not  help 
^j'^^gt  that  I  thought  he  had  caricatured  a  clever 
woman.  "  Pon  honour,"  said  he,  **  they  are  all  abomi- 
nable horrors."  He  was  still  indulging  in  this  absurdity, 
when  Marcella  entered  the  study.  She  welcomed  me 
kindly,  saying,  "  My  dear  Emily,  why  did  you  not 
come  up  to  me  V*  And  turning  to  her  husband's  bro- 
ther, said,  **  Allow  me  to  introduce  my  earliest  friend, 
One  whom  you  have  heard  me  often  speak  of."  The 
comet  bowed'— stammered — coloured — hesitated — and 
seemed  in  a  very  awkard  predicament.  **  What  is  the 
matter?*'  asked  Mrs.  Burgoyne.  **  Captain  Burgoyne  is 
afraid  to  meet  your  blue-stocking  visitors,"  replied 
Madame.  *' A  soldier,  and  afraid!"  said  Marcella. 
•*  Well,  Emily,"  continued  she,  •*  now  your  laurels  are 
complete ;  you  have  appalled  the  victor^^for  it  is  to  you 
and  your  pen  and  ink  amusement,  which  have  been  so 
long  known  to  me,  I  allude — you  are  the  blue-belle  at 
whom  by  brother  is  so  terrified  ;  not  that  I  think  there 
is  any  thing  very  ferocious  in  your  appearance."  "Why, 
no,"  I  observed,  "  though  fond  of  my  pen,  I  am  not 
'  tall  enough  for  a  scarecrow  of  a  Gorgon,'  have  neither 

*  black  eyes  or  hair,'  nor  wear  *  rusty  black  velvet,* 
'  preach  with  the  lungs  of  a  Stentor  in  blank  verse,*  nor 

*  walk  with  a  tragedy  step.'"  "  For  heaven's  sake," 
cried  the  dragoon,  "  spare  me  I  and  I  will  henceforth 
become  a  convert  to  rationality,  provided  you  will 
forgive  me,  and  allow  me  to  lead  you  to  dinner."  This 
effected  a  change  in  his  opinions,  and  no  one  could  be 
more  agreeable,  now  that  his  prejudices  were  removed. 

Marcella,  with  all  the  pride  of  an  affectionate  wife, 
introduced  me  to  her  dear  Alfred,  one  of  nature's  own 
noblemen — a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman,  combining  every 
qualification  in  mind  and  manner,  to  give  true  dignity 
to  a  very  handsome  person.  He  kindly  received  me; 
complimented  me  on  my  good  taste  in  encouraging  the 
manufacture  of  his  unfortunate  country  in  my  suit  of 
green;  condemned  all  French  fashions;  and  on  the 
arrival  of  other  friends,  he  joined  the  six  little  repre- 
sentatives of  the  house  of  Burgoyne,  in  the  dance  and 
song,  until  a  late  hour.  Thus  I  had  the  happiness  to 
see  my  earliest  friend,  Marcella,  as  happy  as  I  ever 
wished  her  to  be,  and  she  as  deserving  of  all  the  bless- 
higs  she  possessed. 

Dublin.  Emily  D n. 


ANTRONT'8   8PEBOH  OVXSR  OJBSAR. 

(For  the  London  Journal) 

Apollo,  baring  completed  the  business  of  the  day,  re« 
tired  to  rest,  leaving  his  royal  consort  with  her  twink- 
ling attendants,  to  "  rule  the  night."  At  this  time,  all 
nature  seemed  as  still  and  as  silent  as  if  she  held  in  her 
breath,  ibr  fear  of  disturi>ing  the  sleep  of  her  children. 
Every  thing  betokened  tranquility  and  repose, — and 
therefore,  taking  leave  of  care  for  a  period,  I  gradually, 


and  insensibly,  fell  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness ; — 
little  anticipating  the  Aeronautic  Romance  I  was  about 
to  ei\joy.  Soon  however,  I  experienced  the  most  in- 
describable sensations, — for  I  felt  as  a  new  creature  in 
a  new  world.  My  soul  was  suddenly  seised  by  two 
gens'd'armes  belonging  to  good  Queen  Mab,  —  and 
thrust  into  a  nutshell  carriage,  drawn  by  six  most  su- 
perbly caparisoned  grasshoppers.  Off  I  dashed  through 
the  heavens,  with  a  velocity  the  winds  might  envy  ;-^ 
clouds  sank  beneath  in  fleecy  clusters, — the  terrestial 
atmosphere  looked  from  above,  like  a  mantle  of  glass 
just  flung  around  the  green  earth  to  keep  her  from 
cold,— planets,  stars,  and  systems  disappeared  behind 
in  rapid  succeuion,  —  comets  flitted  and  glimmered 
around  like  playthings  in  invisible  hands,  —  and  the 
milky-way  appeared  at  a  distance,  like  a  mighty 
streamer  of  gauze  unfurled  to  the  boundless  blue.  By 
some  incomprehensible  apotheosis,  the  totality  of  ex- 
istence, seemed  to  be  personified,  and  virificd  with  the 
fire  and  brilliancy  of  poetry — breathing  forth  a  grandeur, 
beauty  and  glory;  soothing,  thrilling,  ravishing,  and 
harrowing  up  the  passions  into  such  a  pitch  of  inten- 
sity, that  the  soul, — but  language  fails  me,  for  I  was 
completely  overwhelmed  by  a  whirlwind  rush  of  splen- 
dours, as  the  wheels  of  my  chariot,  and  the  hoofs  of  my 
tiny  steeds,  clattered  on  the  emerald  pavement  o{  the 
grand  emphyrean  itself ! 

My  reader  must  now  take  a  ride  on  his  Pegasus 
over  many  weeks  and  months, — until  at  length,  he  can 
fancy  my  being  introduced  by  Minerva  into  the  sanctum 
sanctorum  of  the  heathen  mythology ;  where,  afler  a 
thousand  preliminaries  and  preparatives,  I  received 
from  her  hand  three  favorite  instruments,  by  which  I 
was  invested  with  an  omnipotence  over  the  worlds  of 
thought,  and  of  feeling.  "  Mortals,"  said  the  goddess, 
"  have  no  appropriate  names  for  such  articles, — so  fbr 
want  of  better,  let  them  be  called  the  critical  microtcopef 
telescope t  and  kaleidoscope." 

Enraptured  with  the  boons  so  graciously  conferred — 
I  panted  to  bring  them  into  immediate  operation.  Hav- 
ing the  fullest  confidence  in  their  wondrous  virtue,  I 
scorned  to  apply  them  to  an  examination  of  mere  me- 
diocrity, and  therefore  resolved  to  begin,  by  levelling 
the  instruments  divine,  at  what  the  most  competent 
judges  have  often  pronounced  to  be  the  first  and  finest 
specimen  of  human  ek)quence — namely,  **  The  Speech 
of  Anthony  over  the  dead  body  of  Casar.'*  This,  I  now 
found  to  be  glowing  and  burning  with  a  living  glory, 
which|I — though  always  a  most  devoted  admirer  of 
Sbakespear — had  never  liefore  been  able  to  appreciate : 
and  1  was  hurried  along  into  such  an  intcniiity  of  de- 
light, by  fresher  and  brighter  discoveries  of  its  excel- 
lence every  successive  moment,  that  at  length  1  pos- 
sitively  shrieked  aloud,  in  something  like  an  agony  of 
ecstacy ! 

But  alas !  alas  !  as  easily  could  the  sun  be  plucked 
from  the  heavens,  and  transferred  to  the  canvass — a« 
could  those  beatific  and  spiritual  disclosures  be  ade- 
quately represented  upon  paper.  Yet,  I  would  fain  do 
my  best  to  give  my  reader  a  shadowy  outline,  of  what 
I  then  and  there  saw,  and  thought,  and  felt:  premising, 
however,  that  I  can  describe  only  successively  what  took 
place  simultaneously — and  that  my  sluggish  pen  can 
only  crawl  tardily  and  circuitously,  while  the  realities 
flashed  full  and  at  once  upon  my  soul. 

Allow  me  then  to  begin  with  the  "  microscopic"  view 
of  the  inward  workings  of  his  mind,  while  the  orator  was 
addressing  the  assembled  multitude.  The  object  of 
Anthony  was  eridently  to  avenge  the  death  of  Csesar, 
and  to  succeed  him  in  his  real  though  not  nominal  do- 
minion over  Rome :  yet  how  that  could  be  effected  un- 
der the  existing  state  of  things,  he  felt  to  be  a  problem 
of  the  most  exquisite  complexity.  He  saw  very  clearly 
that  the  senate  and  the  people  were  marshalled  in  direct 
opposition  to  his  purposes,  and  that  Brutus  had  ob- 
tained for  himself  almost  universal  respect  and  sym- 
pathy. Nothing  therefore  could  be  done  before  the 
most  inveterate  prejudices  \%ere  eradicated,  and  the 
afiTections  of  the  populace  transferred  to  the  opposite 
party.  And  hence  the  following  play  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  I  observed  in  the  spurit  of  Anthony  as  be 
slowly  ascended  the  rostrum. 

"  Mankind  are  always  envious  of  their  superiors; 
they  love  those  only  between  whom  and  themselves 
there  is  a  community  of  sentiment  and  of  interest.  If 
therefore  I  assume  an  Egalitd  with  the  audience,  I  may 
secure  a  reciprocation  of  their  friendship.  This  must 
act  upon  them  in  two  ways ;  it  will  indicate  an  attractive 
humility,  by  shewing  that  in  my  own  estimation,  I  am 
but  as  one  of  tltemulves,  baring  no  object  distinct  from 
theirs,  and  having  no  wish  to  be  separated  from  them ; 
and,  secondly,  it  will  raise  them  in  their  own  opinion, 
and  thereby  most  effectually  flatter  their  vanity.  Such 
is  the  aridity  with  which  the  human  mind  snatches  at 
every  thing  grateful  to  itt  pride,  that  I  am  persuaded, 
my  hearers  will  not  be  so  ready  to  think,  that  Anthony 
is  a  much  less  important  personage  than  they  had  sup- 
posed, as  that  Anthony's  philanthropy  has  invested  them 
with  a  new  and  most  unexpected  importance.  I  shall 
therefore  at  once  intimate  that  we  are  all  on  a  social 
equality  ;  and  as  thb  better  accords  with  their  feelings, 
they  are  much  more  likely  to  believe  each  of  themselves 
to  be  an  Anthony,  than  that  the  great  Anthony  has  sunk 
to  a  level  with  them.  Thus  shall  I  make  them  fancy 
they  have  power, — fire  them  with  an  ambition  to  exert 
that  power  in  some  way  or  other;  and  gradually  in- 
sinuating myself  into  their  confidence  and  esteem,  I 
shall  obtain  a  sovereign  control  over  their  passions." 
After  this  soliloquy  Anthony  stooped  to  conquer  the 
mob  by  calling  them  "  Friends  /" 


But  the  possession  of  their  sympatliies  was  intended 
merely  as  a  preparatory  measure.  He  did  not  aim  at 
absolutely  smothering  their  passions,  but  rather  at  blend- 
ing their  subserriency  to  some  ulterior,  but  as  yet,  un- 
discovered purpose.  Indeed,  the  more  violent  they 
might  be,  the  better  for  him,  provided  they  could  bo 
properly  managed  or  directed.  Accordingly,  he  thus 
reasoned  within  himself  on  the  subject — **  Haring  hap«* 
pily  succeeded  to  insinuate  myself  insensibly  into  their 
goodwill,  I  must  next  endeavour  to  kindle  their  rage, 
without  neutralizing  the  conciliative  influence  of  the 
former  apostrophe;  the  demon  of  vengeance  should 
uncoil  himself  in  their  souls,  and  thereby  give  augury 
that  a  tempest  is  brooding.  Associations  of  war  and  of 
bloodshed  must  be  excited,  and  their  wrath  must  burn ; 
but  against  whom  it  is  to  be  directed  they  must  not  be 
able  to  guess,  or  else  they  will  steel  their  hearts  to  con- 
viction, and  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  frustrate  all 
my  wishes.  All  this  will  be  done  by  allusions  to  the 
martial  deeds  of  their  ancestors.  Visions  of  national 
glory  and  bravery  will  flit  before  their  eyes  with  a 
shadowy  and  yet  impressive  splendour,  as  soon  as  I  in- 
voke the  mighty  name  under  which  they  conquered  the 
world.  Strike  that  note,  and  all  the  furies  of  theh' 
nature  will  yell  in  responsive  echo." — Anthony  judged 
correctly ;  for  violent  convulsions  shook  the  muliitiide, 
and  frowns  and  scowls  thickened  on  their  angry  coun- 
tenances, as  soon  as  he  uttered  the  magic  appellation, 
"Romans!" 

This  word,  however,  fiir  overstretched  the  matter.  It 
conveyed  a  great  deal  too  much ;  as,  in  addition  to  the 
sanguinary  desires  it  excited,  it  indirectly  raised  a  tem- 
pest of  associations  that  recoiled  with  tremendous  rio- 
lence  on  the  memory  of  Csesar.  The  very  word 
"  Romans,"  was  pregnant  with  anathemas  agabst  klngt 
and  tyranny :  the  simple  expression  seemed  to  justify 
Brutus,  in  emulating  the  haughty  patriotism  of  hit 
ancestor,  and  to  call  upon  the  people  to  rally  still  more 
closely  and  thickly  around  his  standard  ;  yet  it  would  be 
impolitic  to  discard  it,  as  no  other  could  so  efiTectually 
fire  theur  souls  with  the  spirit  of  revenge.  The  only- 
remedy,  then,  was  to  employ  another  term,  i*iiich 
should  in  a  measure  contain  the  force  of  both  the  former, 
and  at  the  same  time  cause  them  to  lose  their  offensive 
qualities  by  merging  them  in  greater  vagueness  or 
obscurity.  A  momentary  confusion  of  their  ideas  would 
render  them  more  manageable.  Such  an  expedient 
ivould  increase  their  confidence,  and  foment  their  rage» 
while  it  might  allay,  or  at  least  turn  aside,  their  aversion 
to  that  supremacy  after  which  Caesar  but  too  evidently 
aspired.  Here,  however,  our  hero  felt  the  greatest  per- 
plexity, as  the  reader  may  see  from  the  following  solilo- 
quy:— "  Having  secured  their  sympathies  by  the  word 
*  Friends,'  it  will  be  prudent  to  drop,  as  soon  as  possible^ 
every  idea  of  Egalit£,~for  afier  all  they  are  to  be  my 
tools  and  not  my  companions.  And  having  infuriated 
their  passions  by  the  other  word,  *  Romans,'  it  is  neces- 
sary to  draw  off"  their  attention  from  the  fiuH  of  their 
being  bound  in  honour  and  consistency,  as  Romans,  to 
punish  every  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  Republic,  lest 
they  should  become  incensed  against  me  as  a  covert 
apologist  of  tyranny,  and  as  a  consequence  tear  me  to 
pieces,  and  give  thereby  an  addihional  triumph  to  the 
conspirators.  Now,  then,  fbr  a  word  which  shall  accom- 
plish both  these  ends,  and  concentrate  all  their  remaining 
feelings  as  into  a  focus :  all  may  be  done  by  calling* 
them— *  Patriots.*  " 

The  Orator,  having  gone  so  fiir,  thought  it  desirable, 
if  possible,  to  bring  bis  audience  into  a  more  immediate 
alliance  with  Csesar  and  himself.  The  hist  term  was  of 
a  somewhat  exclusive  character,— overlooking  every 
thing  that  was  common  to  them  all;  and  therefore  fore-' 
going  the  benefits  that  might  accrue  from  a  contagion  of 
sympathy.  Under  this  conviction,  he  looked  for  a  tcmt 
which  might  supply  the  place  of  "  Patriots,"  and  super- 
add the  advantage  of  referring  to  an  intimate  relation 
that  subsisted  between  them,  and  thereby  wreathe  their 
sympathies  yet  more  closely  around  the  memory  of  him 
whose  death  they  were  doomed  speedily  to  avenge ;  and 
to  his  rapturous  astonishment  he  found  all  he  desired, 
embodied  with  a  living  fervid  potency,  in  the  comprehen- 
sive but  expressive  epithet,  "  Countrymen.*'  This 
heightened  their  regard  for  the  speaker,  screwed  uj; 
their  passions  still  more  furiously  against  something 
(though  as  yet  they  scarcely  knew  agiainst  what),  ana 
identified  them  so  completely  with  Caesar  and  Anthony; 
that  every  heart  forcibly  received,  and  still  more  forcibly 
emitted,  the  deadly  contagion  of  sympathy  and  vengeance. 
Now  then  the  apostrophe  was  complete.  The  first  word 
soothed  them  into  the  temper  of  lambs ; — the  second 
incensed  them  into  tygers  about  to  spring  on  their  prey; 
and  the  third  mastering  their  passions,  held  them  by  the 
leash,  like  rabid  bloodhounds  thirsting  to  tear  to  pieces 
the  first  object  that  might  be  presented  to  them  !• 

Friends !  Romans ! !  Countrymen  ! ! !  The  micros- 
cope was  now  passed  on  to  the  following  sentence,  when 
it  gave  me  this  singularly  complex  view  of  Anthony's 
thoughts,    "  There  is  a  principle  in  man,  which  revolta 

•  N.B.— It  is  psrilcnUrly  rcqne8te<t,*that  the  render  wfH 
apply  a  ftluiilar  proceM  of  criticipm  to  th«  fimc  teatence  in 
Bruios**  iprech  on  the  fame  oceation.  WUhoat  this,  it  were 
inpot»lbl«  to  appreciate  the  exeellencict  of  elttier.  His  wnrds, 
lilce  his  riesigu,  are  almost  tbe  exact  convcrst:  of  Anthony's, 
*'«Kumaoi,  Countrymen,  and  Lovers!**  We  are  not,  of 
coorse,  to  suppose  that  sbakspeare  reasoned  thns  aboni  every 
word, — bnt  nature,  falthftil  aaiare,  tang bt  kim  all  as  by  inspi- 
ration. It  is  said  of  Newton  that  be  understood  most  of  the 
theorems  of  Eaclid  by  simply  reading  the  ennnclations,  wUhoot 
any  of  the  drudgery  of  demonstration : — so  here,  likewise,  our 
poet  could  feel  with  the  rapidity  and  force  of  Intnitioo,  whut 
ought  to  b«  put  in  the  mouths  of  bis  heroes,  whatever  mi|^ht 
be  thetr  character  or  their  circnmstanccs. 
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fiora  the  idea  of  being  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  ano- 
^er.  Marks  of  study  therefore  are  always  detrimental 
to  a  speech,  as  they  put  the  hearers  on  their  guard,  by 
seeming  to  betray  a  scheme  for  the  subjugation  of  their 
minds :  whereas  in  what  they  believe  to  be  extempora* 
neons,  they  ahnost  take  for  granted,  that  the  speaker  can 
have  no  aim,  but  what  is  expressed;  and  therefore, 
cheerfully  follow  his  suggestions  without  any  mis^ving 
pr  suspicion.  They  are  appallsd  by  the  thought  of 
falling  victims  to  a  previously  concerted  plot ;  yet  they 
wilUogly  give  up  their  independence  when  led  to  it  in- 
sensibly. The  appearance  of  design  is  often  more 
afflicting  than  the  disaster  it  effected;  and  even  our 
horror  of  the  brute  force  of  the  public  robber  is  sur- 
passed by  our  hatred  of  the  deliberate  intrigue  and  cold- 
blooded villainy  of  the  more  than  doubly  perjured 
assassin,  who  is  designing  our  ruin,  wbile  calling  us 
'*  Friend*  "  It  is  necessary  for  me,  therefore,  as  soon 
aa  possible,  to  use  a  sentence  apparently  incompatible 
with  much  preparation  ;  its  carelessness  must  be  evident 
enough  for  all  to  feel  it,  and  yet,  it  must  be  so  delicate 
as  not  to  offend  the  taste  of  even  the  most  scrupulous. 
I  must  not,  however,  introduce  it  parenthetically,  or  else 
the  object  will  be  detected  and  frustrated ;— but  rather, 
the  next  sentence,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  expressed 
so  chattely  as  not  to  shock  the  audience, — and  at  the 
same  time  to  clumsily  as  to  persuade  them  that  I  speak 
spontaneously  and  not  **  advisedly/' 

Having  thus  determined  on  the  style,  he  had  next  to 
ascertain  what  ought  to  be  the  matter  of  the  forthcoming 
words.  He  knew  it  necessary  as  soon  as  he  could, 
formally  to  arrest  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  for  as  yet, 
they  did  not  seem  anxious  for  much  speechification.  So 
Anthony  thus  continued  his  soliloquy.  **  We  are 
always  more  ready  to  grant,  what  is  begged  as  a  favour, 
than  what  is  demanded  as  a  right :  the  latter  comes  like 
A  challenge  to  our  pride,  but  the  former,  is  an  irresistible 
appeal  to  our  sensibilities.  Although  therefore,  justice 
gives  roe  a  claim  to  be  heard,  it  is  better  in  this  case  to 
ask  it  as  mercy;  Cor  in  denying  the  right  their  vanity 
might  be  gratified,  but  they  cannot  reject  my  prayer 
without  doing  positive  violence  to  their  own  feelings. 
If  however,  1  have  recourse  to  the  phraseology  commonly 
employed  oa  such  occasions,  they  may  regard  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  overlook  the  ejctraordinary  earnest- 
ness and  humility,  with  which  I  implore  their  attention. 
Consequently  I  must  use  an  expression  which  shall  be 
so  new  and  strange  as  to  strike  their  minds  with  a  sense 
of  its  peculiarity ;  and  then  I  doubt  not  they  will  cheer- 
fully listen  to  me  'till  my  aim  is  accomplished." 

But  it  was  further  necessary,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
Insinuate  something  (but  very  indirectly)  against  Brutus, 
and  begin  very  cautiously,  gradually  to  incense  the  po- 
pulace against  him,  before  any  one  could  be  aware  of  it. 
Por  want  of  room  I  must  omit  a  great  part  of  Anthony's 
meditations  on  this  point,  and  give  merely  the  conclu- 
sion. •  ♦  •  ♦  "  In  the  next  sentence  I 
have  to  effect  a  triple  purpose ;  I  must  lead  the  people  to 
tliink  that  1  speak  extemporaneously. — I  must  so  pander 
their  passions  as  to  secure  a  protracted  attention ;  ind  I 
must  aim  an  envenomed  shaft  against  Brutus,  that  shall 
do  its  work  noiselessly  and  imperceptibly.  Hence  there- 
fore it  must  be  clumsy,  pointed  and  sarcastic :  and  all  I 
trust  may  be  done  by  the  circuitous,  novel,  and  Jiesitating 
words,  <  Lend  me  your  ears.* " 

Let  the  reader  examine  this  sentence  a  little  more 
deeply,  and  see  how  admirably  it  answered  Anthony's 
**  triple  purpose."  It  most  effectually  does  away  with  all 
narks  qf  study,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  very  extreme  of 
arobiguiiy,  and  a  living  caricature  on  all  perspicuity !  A 
wit  might  exclaim — **  Does  he  mean  to  tell  us,  he  has 
no  ears  of  his  own  !  Does  he  mean  that  we  are  wrong 
in  supposing  he  U  going  to  keep  them  for  ever,  as  he  is 
going  to  borrow  them  only  for  a  short  time?  What  can 
he  do  with  our  ears,  unless  we  give  him  our  minds  and 
our  hearts  as  well  ?  If  he  takes  our  ears,  how  shall  we 
.  be  able  to  listen  to  his  speech  ?  &c  &c.  &c."  Indeed 
this  sentence,  being  susceptible  of  so  many  ludicrous 
interpretations,  is  on  the  very  verge  of  the  absurd— and 
I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that,  but  one  man  ever  visited  our 
globe,  who  could  so  filter  a  blunder,  as  to  render  it  the 
very  quintescence  of  eloquence  and  poetry  ! 

It  forcibly  arrested  attention  by  its  singularity,  A 
phrase  so  anomalous,  appeared  to  be  the  effect  of  some 
very  extraordinary  cause;  and  that  cause  the  people 
fondly  ascribed  to  Anthony's  deep  and  pervading  con- 
.  adousness,  that  be  had  no  right  or  claim  to  be  heard,  by 
such  persons  as  themselves.  The  words  fell  upon  their 
hearts,  like  the  humble  and  earnest  entreaties  of  a  child 
upon  his  father ;  and  they  felt  proud  and  delighted,  to 
respond  with  a  father's  tenderness  and  love ! 

And  again,  it  embodied  a  strong  insinuation  that  the 
audience  were  prejudiced  against  the  speaker,  and  in 
£ivour  of  Brutus.  He  did  not  seem  even  to  hope  they 
would  become  his  partisans,  for  he  merely  begged  of 
them  for  a  moment  to  "lend*'  him  their  ears.  And 
above  all,  the  phrase  was  the  very  antipodes  of  what 
would  be  expected  from  the  bold  and  intrepid  Anthony ; 
it  seemed  to  betray  a  want  of  confidence,  or  a  lurking 
suspicion  of  something,  and  it  was  in  every  respect  so 
very  <*  unstraight-forward,"  as  proved  the  speaker  to  be 
clogged  and  cramped  by  external  circumstances.  And 
they,  whose  passions  had  already  began  to  sway  their 
Judgment,  would  at  once  ascribe  it  to  a  dread  of  Brutus' 
influence,  so  they  immediately  gathered  more  closely 
around  him,  tliat  they  might  hear  every  syllable  of  his 
words,  and  catch  all  the  sympathy  of  his  action.  The 
dead  silence  of  their  movements,  and  the  intenseness  of 
thehr  gaxe  upon  Anthony,  showed  they  found  a  satis- 


faction in  yielding  up  to  him  all  the  feelings  of  their 
nature,  and  that  their  hearts  were  beginning  to  throb 
with  a  wish  to  defend  him  against  the  world  f 

The  writer  may  be  mistaken,  but  to  the  best  of  his 
belief,  there  is  not,  within  the  whole  range  of  literature, 
ancient  or  modern,  a  solitary  sentence,  which  exhibits 
a  more  profound  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  or  a 
more  complete  sovereignty  over  language.  It  b  the 
focus  of  a  thousand  rays.  But  its  mystic  elements  are 
so  refined,  its  bearings  so  vast  and  numerous,  and  its 
point  so  exquisitely  well  edged,  that  I  had  never  been 
able  to  see  them  till  I  looked  through  the  critical 
microscope  t 

In  this  exordium,  however,  the  idea  of  Anthony  had 
been  intimately  associated  with  all  the  excited  feelings. 
It  was  time,  therefore,  for  him  to  glide  out  of  the  minds 
of  the  people,'so  as  not  to  intrude  upon  or  interfere  with 
the  working  of  their  passions.  This  could  be  done  only 
by  presenting  an  object  that  would  be  attractive  enough  to 
transfer  their  sensibilities,  and  concentrate  them  all  upon 
itself.  The  alKabsorbing  name  of  Caesar  would  fully 
answer  the  purposes  ;  utter  that  but  once,  and  they  will 
think  no  more  of  the  orator. 

The  people  had  already  begun  to  sympathise  very 
intensely  with  Cossar ;  but  the  object  was  to  make  them 
so  to  sympathise  as  that  they  might  be  impelled  to  avenge 
his  death.  Ordinary  speakers  would  here  probably 
expatiate  on  the  amiableness  or  valour,  &c,  of  their  hero; 
but  Anthony  well  knew  tliat  the  most  fervent  admira- 
tion kindled  by  such  a  detail  would  be  entirely  dcsodated 
from  vengeance.  Delightful  themes  tranquillize  the 
mind,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  virtues  of  an  in- 
dividual yields  a  sweet  and  peaceful  serenity.  On  the 
other  hand,  terrible  themes  impart  their  own  character 
to  the  mind,  and  fill  it  with  terrible  feelings,  or  fit  it 
for  terrible  resolutions.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  have 
been  more  impolitic  in  this  instance,  than  to  cajole  the 
hearers  into  that  mild  and  tender  sorrow  which  would 
be  satisfied  with  merely  shedding  a  few  tears.  Hence, 
he  boldly  aimed  at  the  deeper  and  darker  elements  of 
their  souls,  feeling  assured  that  if  these  could  be  but 
once  thoroughly  agitated  and  roused,  they  would  en- 
gross or  sway  all  their  thoughts  and  passions.  The 
people,  he  knew,  were  not  yet  prepared  for  undisguised 
anathemas  against  Bnitus,and,  therefore,  with  a  match- 
less adroitness,  he  ventures  only  casually  and  indirectly 
to  allude  to  the  catastrophe  at  the  capitaL 

*'  1  come  to  bury  Casar,**  suggested  most  vividly  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  his  death.  Once 
more  they  saw  the]  brandishing  of  swords — once  more 
they  heard  et  tu  Brute  ?— once  more  they  felt  the  sick- 
ening shudder  which  always  accompanies  the  sight  of 
bloodshed — and  once  more  they  saw  all  the  murderers 
in  full  array  before  them,  and  their  souls  began  to  ex- 
perience the  direct  throes  of  rancour  and  remorse. 

"  /  come  to  bury  Casar,"  ©rened  to  their  minds  a 
vista.into  a  long,  dark,  and  cheerless  futurity.  He  who  was 
once  the  idol  of  his  country  and  the  pride  of  their  hearts, 
has  been  suddenly  hurled  from  his  joys  and  his  glory,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  their  sympathy  or  praise.  The 
flowers  of  a  thousand  springs  might  bloom,  or  the  sun- 
beams of  a  thousand  summers  play  o'er  his  grave,  but 
all  in  vain  :  for  to  him,  they  could  afford  no  delight ;  or 
a  thousand  tears  might  be  shed,  or  a  thousand  songs  be 
hymned,^  but  all  in  vain  ;  for  they  could  never  touch 
his  heart,  or  awake  a  smile  on  his  countenance.  Csesar 
was  now  to  be  no  more ;  and  as  the  only  available 
means  of  testifying  their  gratitude,  they  determined  to 
exterminate  his  murderers  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"  J  come  to  bury  Casar**  threw  a  meretricious  glow 
over  the  whole  transaction.  That  principle  in  man, 
which  leads  him  to  magnify  the  excellencies  of  departed 
friends,  gave  a  mournful  sanctity  to  all  the  imaginary 
virtues  once  possessed  by  their  hero.  With  a  hallowed 
reverence,  they  enthroned  him  for  ever  in  their  hearts ; 
their  memories  recalled  all  his  stupendous  victories,  with 
all  the  brilliancy  and  spendour  of  his  **  triumphs,"  and 
their  heated  imaginations  working  on  their  patriotism, 
affrighted  them  with  the  belief  that  all  was  now  lost,  and 
lost  for  ever ;  as  Csesar,  whose  prowess  alone  could  main- 
tain the  sovereignty  of  Rome  over  the  world,. was  now 
more  powerless  than  any  of  themselves.  Hence,  there 
took  place  a  temendous  reaction  in  all  their  sensibilities 
and  sympathies :  recoiling  from  Brutus,  they  wreathed 
around  his  victim,  and  decked  it  with  countless  irresis- 
tible attractions.  Immediately,  therefore,  the  people 
felt  as  if  they  were  children' of  Caesar,  bound  by  all  that 
was  sacred,  to  avenge  his  untimely  death. 
^'•' "  /  come  to  bury  Casar**  struck  a  chord  which  vibrated 
through  every  heart.  It  is  not  in  man,  to  rail  at  the 
dead.  The  bitterest  enemy  relents  on  the  grave  of  his 
foe ;  and  the  most  cold-blooded  duellist  weeps  over  the 
victim  of  his  malice,  when  he  sees  him  bleeding  at  his 
feet:  he  then  grieves  for  the  loss  of  an  abused  friend; 
but  still  more  does  he  grieve,  that  he  should  ever  have 
hated  and  abused  him  ;  and  as  the  only  possible  repara- 
tion for  his  savage  ferocity,  he  vows  to  revere  his  me- 
mory, and  perhaps  to  avenge  his  death.  The  same 
principle  operated  in  this  intimidnted  mob :— they  raged 
against  themselves  for  having  at  first  felt  any  exultation 
over  the  death  of  Caesar — and  fancied  that  by  vengeance 
alone,  could  they  make  a  satisfactory  atonement. 

**  /  come  to  bury  Casar*'  fell  on  the  audience  with 
the  force  of  a  thunderbolt,  and  scared  their  inmost  souls 
with  the  thought,  that  by  the  hands  of  assassins,  the 
brave,  the  polished,  and  the  brilliant  conqueror  and 
orator,  was  no  more  than  mangled  clay  : — a  mere  wreck 
of  his  former  glorious  '*  self. "  A  damp  and  hateful  and 
horrifying  chill  ran  through  them  all — and  they  felt  as 


if  their  souls  had  been  suddenly  drenched  in  human 
Wood — and  glutted  with  gore — were  even  now  absolutely 
reeking  from  its  hideous  pollutions!  The  irritated 
multitude  became  restless,  moving  to  and  fro^  from 
side  to  side,  in  dark  and  massy  undulations, — like  the 
ocean  gradually  lashed  into  fury  by  the  storm  :— while 
their  every  effort  to  stifle  their  rising  rage,  tended  only 
to  give  it  a  gloomier  hue  and  a  more  deadly  intensity. 

•*  /  come  to  bury  Casar** — as  soon  as  the  doleful  words 
were  uttered,  all  the  conspiratois  who  were  present 
involuntarily  howled  in  chorus,  long  and  dismal  groans, 
"not  loud"  perhaps,  "but  deep**  Anthony  sobbed 
aloud— while  the  glance  of  his  eye  turned  the  attention 
of  the  people,  to  the  dead  body  of  Csesar,  as  it  lay  be- 
neath, all  bloody  and  torn.  A  wild  and  savaj?e  yell 
from  the  angry  mob,  immediately  announced  the  brood- 
ing of  the  storm — the  nearness  of  its  approach  and  the 
dreadful  havoc  and  desolation  it  was  about  to  make. 
Under  this  deep  gathering  darkness,  were  let  loose  all 
the  elements  of  destruction :  every  heart  was  maddened 
into  a  boiling  vortex— and  the  fellest,  foulest,  fiercest 
purposes,  rioted  in  every  wish,  and  revelled  with  rabid 
ecstacy,  in  every  feeling  of  their  nature  1 

Having  so  far  excited  their  passions,  Anthony  could 
now  venture  on  a  bolder  allusion  to  Csesar.  But  even 
here  he  durst  not  do  so  directly,  for  the  people  were  still 
in  principle  as  much  opposed  to  him  as  ever  ;  so  that  it 
was  only  by  subduing  or  seducing  their /ee/ta^s,  they 
could  be  enlisted  in  his  cause.  Already  however,  they 
mourned  the  loss  of  Cssar ;— and  their  grief  would  be 
immeasurably  heightfened  by  painting  his  excellencies  to 
their  minds.  But  the  difficulty  was,  to  execute  a  proper 
portraiture: — a  detail  of  his  many  recommendations 
would  have  been  tedious  and  useless ;  and  a  specification 
of  any  particular  virtue  would  have  been  ineffectual — as 
it  might  be  contradicted.  Hence  the  irresistible  force  of 
"  not  to  praise  him,**  The  words  were  so  vague  and 
mysterious  as  to  admit  of  no  contradiction,  and  yet  so 
explicit  and  vivid,  as  to  make  thembclves  felt.  The 
character  of  Csesar  was  thus  seen  as  through  a  prism, 
too  shadowy  to  be  defined,  and  yet  too  beautiful  and 
bright,  not  to  be  attractive  to  every  beholder. 

"  Not  to  praise  him'*  intimated  that  he  might  have 
expatiated  on  his  virtues  and  glories,  for  they  were  many 
and  great ; — and  their  own  excited  imaginations  would 
abundantly  fill  up  the  unfinished  draught,  and  give  it 
the  deepest  colouring. 

"Not  to  praise  him*'  assumed  his  virtues  too  well 
known  to  need  a  catalogue,  and  too  universally  confessed 
to  require  proof.  His  character  appeared  too  plain  for 
ornament,  and  too  grand  for  illustration ;  thus  equally 
by  its  humility  and  its  majesty,  leaving  at  a  distance  the 
most  eloquent  eulogium.  The  hearers  became  enam- 
oured with  the  picture  Anthony's  skill  had  led  them  to 
form  to  themselves,  and  therefore  stopped  not  to  examine 
its  fidelity.  A  meteor,  as  it  were,  flashed  before  their 
eyes,  with  such  intensity,  that  they  thought  of  nothing 
but  its  brilliancy  and  premature  evanishment. 

"Not  to  praise  Aim"— intimated  that  the  situation  of 
the  speaker  was  extremely  perilous  (and  by  a  conta- 
gion of  sympathy  the  hearers  would  fancy  the  same  of 
themselves),  inasmuch  as  he  durst  not  give  foil  expres- 
sion to  his  feelings,  lest  Brutus  should  hurl  him  to  de- 
struction. The  people  therefore  were  delighted  whh 
the  apparent  fearless  magnanimity,  which,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, could  say  any  thing  at  all  in  favour  of  Csesar, 
and  their  passions  would  violently  rebound  into  a  pa- 
roxism of  agony  and  of  rage  against  his  opponents. 

"  Not  to  praise  Aim"— above  all,  this  might  lead  the 
hearers  to  suppose,  that  he  forbore,  from  a  dignified 
compassion  for  Brutus ;  and  that  from  a  contemptuous 
pity,  he  refrained  from  all  such  expressions  as  might 
impel  them  to  vengeance.  This  gave  them  a  higher 
confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  his  motives,  and  the  leni- 
ency of  his  purp<ises  ;  so  that  in  listening  to  the  words, 
they  would  exclaim  of  Anthony,  "  half  his  sUength  he 
put  not  forth,  but  checked  it  in  mid  volley."  All  this 
"  infixed  plagues  into  their  souls,"  and  plunged  them 
into  such  an  intensity  and  agony  of  fury  that  blood — 
blood— blood  alone  would  assauge  it ;  but  who  was  to  be 
the  victim,  the  subsequent  sentences  was  to  decide. 
Every  principle  of  their  nature  became  as  a  separate 
burning  centre  of  emanation  of  hatred  and  of  scorn — 
every  passion  became  as  a  fatal  blast,  scorching  and 
withering  all  around, — and  every  individual  hearer  be- 
came a  living  focus  of  all  that  was  terrible  and  destruc- 
tive! 

But  I  see,  from  my  reader's  gaping  and  yawning, 
that  my  story  has  already  doubled  the  length  of  his 
patience.  For  the  present  therefore,  I  drop  the  curtain 
on  the  telescopic  analysis  of  the  speech,  and  forbear  to 
inflict  any  description  of  its  appearance  in  perspective, 
as  seen  through  the  kaleidescope,  —  reserring  those 
glories  for  such  as  have  thoroughly  understood  and  felt 
this  first  scene  in  the  Aeronautic  Romance. 

F.F. 


MAGIC   AMD    MAGICIANS. 

(From  mn  imttretUHg orltefe tu  the  sixik  mut  ksUwoUime 
(just  published)  of  Mr»  D'/sraelts  Curiosities  rf 
Literature,) 

What  a  subject,  were  I  to  enter  on  it,  would  be  the 
narratives  of  magical  writers !  These  precious  volumes 
have  been  so  constantly  wasted  by  the  profiine,  that  now 
a  book  of  real  magic  reiquires  some  to  find  it,  as  well  as 
a  niiagiciau  to  use  it.    Albeftus  Magnus,  or  Albert  the 
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Great,  nn  he  is  erruneously  »tyled—  for  this  «age  only 
derived  his  enviable  <?pilhet  from  iiis  name  De  Oroot, 
as  did  Hugo  Grotiiis — this  saf^,  in  his  "  Admirable  Se- 
crets/* delivers  his  opinion  that  these  hooka  of  magic 
should  be  most  preciously  preserved ;  for,  he  propheti- 
cally added,  the  time  is  arriving  when  tiiey  would  be 
understood !  It  seems  that  they  were  not  intelligilde 
in  the  thirteenth  century;  but,  if  Albertus  has  not  mis- 
calculated, in  the  present  day  they  may  be  !  Magical 
terms  with  talismanic  figures  may  yet  conceal  many  a 
•ecret;  gunpowder  came  down  to  us  in  a  sort  of  a»ia- 
gram,  and  tlie  kaleidesicope  with  its  interminable  mul- 
tiplications of  forms,  lay  at  hand  for  two  centuries  in 
BaptisU  Porta's  "  Natural  Magic."  The  abbot  Trithe- 
4nius,  in  a  confidential  letter,  happened  to  call  himself 
a  magician,  perhaps  at  the  moment  he  thought  himself 
one,  and  sent  three  or  four  leaves  stuffed  with  the  names 
4)f  devils,  and  with  their  evocations.  At  the  death  of 
his  friend,  these  leaves  fell  into  the  unworthy  hands  of 
the  prior,  who  was  so  frightened  on  the  first  glance  at 
the  dioboilcal  nomenclature,  that  he  raised  the  country 
against  the  abbot,  and  Tritbemius  was  nearly  a  lost 
man.  Yet,  after  all,  this  evocation  of  devils  hat  reached 
vs  in  his  "  Steganographia,*'  and  proves  to  be  only  one 
of  this  ingenious  abbot's  polygraphic  attempts  at  secret 
meriting  ;  for  he  had  flattered  himself  that  he  had  in- 
Tented  a  mode  of  concealing  his  thoughts  from  all  the 
world,  while  he  communicated  them  to  a  friend.  Roger 
Bacoji  promised  to  raise  thunder  and  lightening,  and 
disperse  clouds  by  disolving  them  into  rain.  The  first 
magical  process  has  been  obtained  by  Franklin ;  and  the 
other,  of  far  more  use  to  cur  agriculturisu,  may  per- 
chance be  found  lurking  in  some  comer  which  has  been 
overlooked  in  the  **  Opus  Magus*'  of  our  "  Doctor  Mi- 
Tabilis. '  Do  we  laugh  at  their  magical  works  of  art  ? 
Are  we  ourselves  such  indifferent  artists?  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  before  he  wrote  his  '*  Vanity  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,"  intended  to  reduce  into  a  method  and  sys- 
tem the  secret  of  communicating  with  spirits  and  de- 
tnons.  On  good  authority,  that  of  Porphyrins,  Psellus. 
Plotinus,  Jamblicus — and  on  better,  were  it  necessary 
to  alledge  it — he  was  well  assured  that  the  upper  re- 
gions of  the  air  swarmed  with  what  the  Greeks  called 
damonest  just  as  our  lower  atmosphere  is  full  of  birds, 
our  waters  of  fish,  and  our  earth  of  insects.  Yet  this 
occult  philosopher,  who  knew  perfectly  eight  languaees, 
and  married  two  wives,  with  whom  he  had  never  ex- 
changed a  harsh  word  in  any  of  them,  was  every  where 
Avoided  as  having  by  his  side,  for  his  companion, a  person- 
age no  less  than  a  demon.  This  was  a  great  black  dog 
whom  he  suffered  to  stretch  himself  out  among  his  ma- 
gical manuscripts,  or  lie  on  his  bed,  often  kissing  and  pat- 
ting him,  and  feeding  him  on  choice  morsels.  Yet  for  this 
would  Paulus  Jovius  and  all  the  world  have  had  him  put 
to  the  ordeal  of  fire  and  faggot !  The  tnith  was  after- 
wards boldly  asserted  by  Wierus,  his  learned  domestic, 
who  believed  that  his  master's  dog  was  really  nothing 
more  than  he  appeared  !  "  I  believe,*'  says  he,  **  that  he 
was  a  real  natural  dog ;  he  was  indeed  black,  but  of  a 
moderate  size,  and  1  have  often  led  him  by  a  string, 
and  called  him  by  the  French  name  Agrippa  had  given 
him,  Monsieur!  and  he  had  a  female  who  was  called 
Mademoiselle !  1  would  ask  how  authors  of  such  great 
characters  should  write  so  absurdly  on  his  vanishing 
at  his  death,  nobody  knows  how  !"  But,  as  it  is 
probable  that  Monsieur  and  Mademoiselle  must  havfi 
generated  some  puppy  demons,  Weirus  ought  to  have 
been  more  circumstantial. 

Albertus  Magnus,  for  thirty  years,  had  never  ceased 
working  at  a  man  of  brass,  and  had  cast  together  the 
qualities  of  his  material  under  certain  constellations, 
which  threw  such  a  spirit  upon  his  man  of  brass,  that  it 
was  reported  his  growth  was  visible;  his  feet,  legs, 
thighs,  shoulders,  neck,  and  head  expanded,  and  made 
the  city  of  Cologne  uneasy  at  possessing  one  citizen  too 
mighty  for  them  all.  This  man  of  brass,  when  he 
reached  his  maturity,  was  so  loquacious,  that  Albert's 
master,  the  great  scholastic  Thomas  Aquinas,  one  day, 
tired  of  his  babble,  and  declaring  it  was. a  devil,  or 
devilish,  with  his  staffknocked  his  head  off;  and,  what 
was  extraordinary,  this  brazen  man,  like  any  human 
being  thus  effectually  silenced,  "word  never  spake 
more.**  This  incident  is  equally  historical  and  authentic; 
though  whether  beads  of  brass  can  speak,  and  even  pro- 
pliecy,  was  indeed  a  subject  of  profound  enquiry,  even 
at  a  later  period.  Naud£,  who  never  questioned  their 
vocal  powers,  and  yet  was  puzzled  concerning  the  nature 
of  this  new  ipecies  of  animal,  has,  no  doubt,  most  judi- 
ciously stated  the  question,  whether  these  speaking 
brazen  heads  had  a  sensitive  and  reasoning  nature,  or 
whether  demons  spoke  in  them?  But  brass  has  not 
the  faculty  of  providing  its  own  nourishment,  as  we  see 
in  plants,  and  therefore  they  were  not  sensitive ;  and, 
as  for  the  act  of  reasoning,  these  brazen  heads  presumed 
to  kRow  nothing  but  the  future ;  with  the  past  and  the 
present  they  seem  totally  tmacquainted,  so  that  their 
memory  and  their  observaliM  were  very  limited ;  and  as 
for  the  future,  that  is  always  doubtful,  and  obscure  even 
to  heads  of  brass  1  This  learned  man  then  infers,  that 
**  These  brazen  heads  could  have  no  reasoning  faculties, 
for  nothing  altered  their  nature ;  they  said  what  iBey 
liad  to  say,  which  no  one  conld  contradict ;  and  having 
said  their  say,  you  might  have  broken  their  heads  for 
.  anything  more  that  you  could  have  got  out  of  them.  Had 
they  had  any  life  in  then»,  would  they  not  have  moved 
as  well  as  spoken  ?  Life  itself  is  but  motion,  but  they 
bad  no  lungs,  no  spleen ;  and,  in  fact,  though  they 
.  spoke,  tliey  had  no  tongue.    Was  a  devil  in  them  ?    I 


think  not.  Yet  why  should  men  have  taken  «fl  thk 
trouble  to  make,  not  a  man,  but  a  trumpet  r*' 

Our  profound  philosoper  was  right  not  to  agitate  the 
question,  whether  these  brazen  heads  had  ever  spoken  ? 
Why  should  not  a  man  of  brass  speak,  since  a  doll  can 
whisper,  and  a  statue  play  chess  ?  Another  magical 
invention  has  been  ridiculed  with  equal  reason.  A 
magician  was  annoyed,  as  philosophers  still  are,  by  pas- 
sengers in  the  street ;  and  he,  particularly  so,  by  having 
horses  led  to  drink  under  his  window.  He  made  a 
magical  horse  of  wood,  according  to  one  of  the  books  of 
Hermes,  which  perfectly  answered  its  purpose  by 
frightening  away  tiie  horses,  or  rather  the  grooms !  the 
wooden  horse,  no  doubt,  gave  some  palpable  kick. 
•        *••••• 

The  works  of  the  ancient  alchymists  have  aflbrded 
numberless  discoveries  to  moder  ■  chymists;  nor  Is  even 
their  grand  operation  despaired  of.  If  they  have  of  late 
not  been  so  renowned,  this  has  arisen  from  a  want  of 
what  Ashmole  calls  <*  apertness  ;'*  a  qualification  early 
inculcated  among  these  illuminated  sages.  We  And 
authenticated  accounts  of  some  who  have  lived  three 
centuries,  with  tolerable  complexions,  possessed  of  nothing 
but  a  crucible  and  a  bellows !  but  they  were  so  unneces- 
sarily mysterious,  that  whenever  such  a  person  was 
discovered,  he  was  sure  in  an  instant  to  disappear  and 
was  never  afterwards  heard  of. 

In  the  "  Liber  PatrisSapientis**  this  selfish  cautiousness 
is  all  along  impressed  on  the  student,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  mystery.  In  the  commentary  on 
this  precious  work  by  the  alchymut  Nortbn,  who 
counsels, 

"Be  thou  in  a  place  secret,  by  thyself  alone. 
That  no  man  see  or  hear  what  thou  shalt  say  or  done. 
Trust  not  thy  friend  too  much  wheresoe*er  thou  go. 
For  he  Ihou  trustest  best  sometime  may  be  thy  foe  ;'* 

Ashmole  observes,  that  *'  Norton  gives  exceeding  good 
advice  to  the  student  in  this  science  where  he  bids  him 
be  secret  in  the  carrying  on  of  his  studies  and  opera- 
tions, and  not  let  any  one  know  of  his  undertakings  but 
his  good  angel  and  himself:  and  such  a  close  and  re- 
tired breast  had  Norton's  master,  who, 

"  When  men  disputed  o(cohurs  of  the  rote. 

He  would  not  speak,  but  kept  himself  full  dose  1** 

We  regret  that  by  each  leaving  all  his  knowledge  to  his 
"good  angel  and  himself,'*  it  has  happened  that  the 
"  good  angels"  have  kept  it  Jl  to  themselves. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  if  they  could  not 
always  extract  gold  out  of  lead,  they  sometimes  succeeded 
in  washin?  away  the  pimples  on  ladies  faces,  notwith- 
standing that  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  poisoned  his  most  beau- 
tiful lady,  because,  as  Sancho  would  have  said,  he  was 
one  of  those  who  would  "have  his  bread  whiter  than 
the  whitest  wheaten.'*  Van  Helmout,  who  could  not 
succeed  in  discovering  the  true  elixir  of  life,  however, 
hit  on  the  spirit  of  hartshorn,  which,  for  a  good  while, 
I  c  considered  was  the  wonderful  elixir  itself,  restoring  to 
life  persons  who  seemed  to  have  lost  it.  And  though 
this  delightful  enthusiast  could  not  raise  a  ghost,  yet  he 
thought  he  had;  for  he  raised  something  serial  from 
Spa  water,  which,  mistaking  for  a  ghost,  he  gave  it  that 
very  name ;  a  name  which  we  still  retain  in  gas,  from  the 
German  geist,  or  ghost.  Paracelsus  carried  the  tiney  spirit 
about  him  in  the  hilt  of  his  great  sword!  Having  first 
discovered  the  qualities  of  laudanum,  this  illustrious 
quack  made  use  of  it  as  an  universal  remedy  ;  and  dis- 
tributed it  in  the  form  of  pills,  which  he  carried  in  the 
basket-hilt  of  his  sword;  the  operations  he  performed 
were  as  rapid  as  they  seemed  magical.  Doubtless  we 
have  lost  some  inconceivable  secrets  by  some  unexpected 
occurrences,  which  the  secret  itself,  it  would  seem,  ought 
to  have  prevented  taking  place.  When  the  philosopher 
had  discovered  the  art  of  piolonginglife  to  an  indefinite 
period,  it  is  most  provoking  to  find  that  he  should  have 
allowed  himself  to  die  at  an  early  age !  We  have  a  very 
authentic  history  from  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  himself,  that 
when  he  went  in  disguixe  to  visit  Descartes  at  his  re- 
tirement at  Egmond,  lamenting  the  brevity  of  life  which 
hindered  philosophers  getting  on  in  their  studies,  the 
French  philosopher  assured  him  that  *'  he  had  considered 
that  matter ;  to  render  a  man  immortal  was  what  he 
could  not  promise,  but  that  be  was  very  sure  it  was  pos- 
sible to  lengthen  out  his  life  to  the  period  of  the  patri- 
archs." And  when  his  death  was  announced  to  the 
world,  the  Abb6  Picot,  an  ardent  disciple,  for  a  long 
time  would  not  believe  it  possible,  and  at  length  insisted, 
that  if  it  had  occurred,  it  must  be  owing  to  some  mistake 
of  the  philosopher. 

The  late  Holcrof^,  Loutherbourgh  and  Cosway,  ima- 
gined that  they  should  escape  the  vulgar  era  of 
Christian  life  by  re-organising  their  old  bones,  and 
moistening  their  dry  marrow ;  their  new  principles  of 
vitality  were  supposed  by  them  to  be  found  in  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind;  this  seemed  more  reasonable,  but 
proved  to  be  as  little  efiicacious  as  those  of  other  philoso- 
phers who  imagine  they  have  detected  the  hidden  prin- 
ciple of  life  in  the  eels  fHsking  in  vinegar,  and  allude  to 
"  the  bookbinder,  who  creates  the  bookworm  T' 

Paracelsus  has  revealed  to  us  one  of  the  grandest 
secrets  of  nature.  When  the  world  began  to  dispute  on 
the  very  existence  of  the  elementary  fulk,  it  was  then 
that  he  boldly  offered  to  give  birth  to  a  fairy,  and  his 
sent  down  to  posterity  a  recipe.  Hfe  describes  the  im- 
purity which  is  to  be  transmuted  into  such  purity,  the 
gross  elements  of  a  delicate  fiiiry,  which,  fixed  in  a  phial, 
pk^ed  in  fuming  dung,  will  in  due  time  settle  into  a  fUll 


grown  fidry,  bnrritlng  through'  its  vitreous  prison,  on  the 
vivifying  prhidplo'  on  which  the  anoitnt  Bfrypciani 
hatohed  their  eggs  In  ovens.  I  reeoUeet  at  Dr.  Partner's 
sale,  the  leaf  which  preserved  this  redpe  for  making  A 
fairy,  forelbly  fokled  down  by  the  learned  commentator  | 
from  which  we  mnat  infer  the  credit  ht  gave  to  the  «x* 
periment^  There  was  a  greatness  df  mind  in  Paracelsus, 
who,  having  furnished  a  recipe  to  make  a  fiiiry,  had  thd 
delicacy  to  refrain  firom  its  formation.  Bven  Baptist^ 
Porta,  one  of  the  nnost  enlightened  philosophers,  does  net 
deny  the  possibility  of  producing  creatures,  which  "  at 
their  full  growth  ^all  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  monse  t** 
bat  he  adds,  "  they  are  only  pretty  little  dogs  to  play 
with."     Were  these  akin  to  the  fairies  of  Puracelsusf 

They  were  well  convinced  of  the  existence  of  such 
elementol  beings;  frequent  accidents  in  mines  shewed 
the  potency  of  the  metallic  spirits ;  whieli  so  tormented 
the  workmen  in  some  of  the  German  mines,  by  blind- 
ness, giddiness,  and  sudden  sickness,  that  they  have 
been  obliged  to  abandon  mines  well  known  to  have  been 
rich  in  silver.  A  metallic  spirit,  at  one  sweep,  anni- 
hilated twelve  miners,  who  were  all  found  dead  together. 
The  fact  was  unquestionable ;  and  the  safety  lamp  was 
undiscovered. 

Never  was  a  philosophical  imaginatkm  more  beaotHbl 
than  that  exquisite  Palingenesis,  as  it  has  been  termed 
from  the  Greek,  or  regeneration  ;  or  rather,  the  appari- 
tions of  animals  and  plants.  Schott,  Kircher,  Oaffkrel-, 
Borelli,  I>igby,  and  the  whole  of  that  admirable  school, 
discovered  in  the  a^hes  of  plants  their  primitive  forms, 
which  were  again  raised  up  by  the  force  of  heat.  Nothing 
they  say  perishes  in  nature ;  all  is  but  a  continuation,  or 
revival.  The  seeds  of  resurrection  are  concealed  In 
extinct  bodies,  as  in  the  blood  of  man :  the  af hes  of 
rotes  will  again  revive  into  roses,  though  smaller  and 
paler  than  H  they  had  been  planted  unsubstabtial,  and 
unodoriferous,  they  are  not  roses  which  grew  on  rose 
trees,  but  then'  delicate  apparitions;  and,  like  appa* 
ritions,  they  are  seen  but  for  a  moment.  The  pro* 
cess  of  the  Palingenesie,  this  picture  of  immortaMtv,  In 
described.  These  philosophers,  having  burned  »  iluwer, 
by  calcination  disengaged  the  salts  fVom  its  ashes,  and 
deposited  them  in  a  glass  phid:  a  chemical  mixture 
acted  on  it,  till  in  die  fermenUtion  thev  assumed  a  bluish 
and  spectral  hue.  This  dust,  thus  excited  by  heat,  shoots 
upwards  into  primitive  forms ;  by  sympathy  the  parts 
unite,  and  while  each  is  returning  to  its  destined  place, 
we  see  distinctly  the  stalk,  the  leaves  and  the  flower 
arise ;  it  is  the  pale  spectre  of  a  flower  coming  slowly 
forth  from  its  ashes.  The  heat  passes  away,.the  magi* 
cal  scene  declines,  till  the  whole  matter  again  precipitates 
itself  into  the  chaos  at  the  bottom.  This  vegetable 
phoenix  lies  thus  concealed  in  Its  cold  ashes,  till  the  pre- 
sence of  heat  produces  this  resurrection ;  in  tu  absence 
it  returns  to  its  death.  Thus  the  dead  naturally  revive; 
and  a  corpse  may  give  out  its  shadowy  re-animation 
when  not  too  deeply  buried  in  the  earth.  Bodies  cor- 
rupted in  their  graves  have  risen,  partirulsriy  the  mur- 
dered; for  murderers  are  apt  to  bury  their  victims  in  a 
slight  and  hasty  manner.  Their  salts,  exhaled  in  vapour 
by  means  oftheir  fermentation,  have  arranged  themselves 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  have  formed  those 
phantoms,  which  at  night  have  often  terrified  the  passing 
spectator,  as  authentic  history  witnesses.  They  have 
opened  the  graves  of  the  pliantom  and  discovered  the 
bleeding  corpse  beneath ;  hence  it  is  astonishing  how 
many  ghosts  may  be  seen  at  night,  after  a  recent  batt^ 
standing  over  their  corpses!  On  the  same  principle,  my 
old  philosopher  Gafftirel  conjectures  on  the  raining  trf 
frogs;  but  these  frogs,  we  must  conceive,  can  only  be  thfe 
ghosts  of  frogs:  and  Gaffkrel  himself  has  modestly 
opened  this  fact  by  a  •*  peradventure."  A  more  sati*- 
factory  origin  of  ghosU  modern  philosophy  has  ndt 
aflbrded. 

And  who  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  ghosts? 
for  as  Dr.  More  forcibly  says,  "  That  there  should  be  s6 
universal  a/owe  and /car  of  that  which  nevet  was  nor 
is,  nor  can  ever  be  in  the  world,  is  to  me  the  greatest 
miracle  in  the  world.  If  there  had  not  been,  at  some 
time  or  other,  true  miracles,  it  had  not  been  so  easy  to 
impose  on  the  public  by  false.  The  alchymist  would 
never  go  about  to  sophisticate  metals  to  pass  them  off 
for  true  gold  and  silver,  unless  that  such  a  thing  was  ac- 
knowledged as  true  gold  and  silver  in  the  worid." 

The  pharmacopceia  of  those  times  combined  more  of 
morals  with  medicine  than  our  own.  They  discovered 
that  the  agate  rendered  a  man  eloquent  and  even  witty; 
a  laurel  leaf  placed  on  the  centre  of  the  skull,  fortified 
the  memory ;  the  brains  of  fowls,  and  birds  of  swift 
wing,  wonderfully  helped  the  imsgination.  All  such 
specifics  have  now  dlsap^wared,  and  have  greatly  reduced 
the  chances  of  an  invalid  recovering  that  which  perhaps 
he  never  possessed.  Lentils  and  rape-seed  were  a  cer- 
tain cure  for  the  small-pox,  and  very  obviously,  their 
grains  resembling  the  spots  of  this  disease.  They  dis- 
covered that  tf)ose  who  lived  on  "  fair"  planu  became 
fair,  those  on  fruitful  ones  were  never  barren ;  on  the 
principle  that  Hercules  acquiied  his  mighty  strength  by 
feeding  on  the  marrow  of  lions.  But  their  tahsmans, 
provided  they  were  genuine,  seem  to  have  been  wonder- 
fully operative ;  and  had  we  the  same  confidence,  and 
melted  down  the  guineas  we  give  physicians,  engraving 
on  them  talismanic  figures,  I  would  answer  for  the  good 
effects  of  the  experiment.  Nand^,  indeed,  has  utterly 
ridiculed  the  occult  virtues  of  talismans,  in  his  defence  of 
Virgil,  accused  of  being  a  magician :  the  poet,  it  seems, 
cast  into  a  well  a  Ullsman  of  a  horse-leech,  graven  on 
a  plate  of  gold,  to  drive  away  the  great  number  of  horse- 
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leeches  whidi  infested  Naples.  NsudS  poaktvely  denies 
tbat  talismans  iMMseswd  any  such  occult  virtues.  Gaf- 
farel  regrets  tbat  so  judicious  a  man  as  NaUd6  should  have 
gone  this  length,  giVing  the  He  to  so  many  autiientic  an* 
thors ;  and  Naud#*s  paradox  is,  indeed,  as  strange  as 
bis  denial;  be  suspects  the  thing  is  not  true,  because  it 
iaso  generally  told  !  ^  It  leads  one  to  suspect,"  says  he, 
*^»B  animals  are  said  to  have  been  driven  away  from  so 
many  places  by  these  talUmans,  whether  they  were  ever 
driven  from  any  place.**  Ga&rel,  suppressing  by  his 
good  temper  his  indignant  feelings  at  such  reasoning, 
turns  the  paradox  on  iu  maker  :-^**  As  if,  because  of  the 
great  number  of  battles  which  Hannibal  is  reported  to 
have  fought  with  the  Komans^  we  might  not,  by  the 
same  reason,  doubt  whether  he  fought  any  one  with 
them."  The  reader  must  be  aware  that  the  strength  of 
the  argument  lies  with  ibe  firm  believer  in  talismans. 
OaflTarel,  indeed,  who  passed  his  days  In  collecting 
<*  Curiosites  inouie,*'  is  a  roost  authentic  historian  of  un- 
paralleled events,  even  his  own  times  I  Such  as  that 
heavy  rain  in  Poiton,  which  showered  down  "  petites 
bestioles,"  little  creatures  like  bishops  with  their  mitres, 
and  monks  with  their  capuchins  over  their  heads ;  it  is 
true,  afterwards  they  all  turned  into  butterflies. 

The  museums,  the  cabineU,  and  the  inventions  of  our 
early  virtuosi  were  the  baby-houses  of  philosophers. 
Baptista  Porta,  Bishop  Wilkins,  and  old  Ashmole.  were 
they  now  living,  had  been  enrolled  among  the  quiet 
members  of  the  "  Society  of  Arts,"  mstead  of  flying  in 
the  lur,  collecting  *<  A  wing  of  the  phcenix,  as  tradition 
goes;*'  or  catching  the  disjointed  syllables  of  an  old 
doting  astrologer.  But  those  early  dilettanti  had  not 
derived  the  same  pleasure  from  the  useful  inventions  of 
the  aforesaid  "  Society  of  Arts,"  as  they  received  from 
what  Cornelius  Agrippa,  in  a  fit  of  spleen,  calls  "  things 
vain  and  superfluous,  invented  for  no  other  end  but  for 
pomp  and  idle  pleasure."  Baptista  ForU  was  more 
skilful  in  the  mysteries  of  art  and  nature  than  any  man 
in  liis  day.  Having  founded  the  Academy  de  gU  Oztosi, 
he  held  an  inferior  association  in  his  own  house,  called 
<U  Secreii,  where  none  was  admitted  but  those  elect  who 
had  conomunicated  some  secret ;  for  in  the  early  period, 
of  modem  art  and  science,  the  slightest  novelty  became 
a  secret,  not  to  be  confided  to  the  uninitiated.  Porta 
was  unquestionably  a  fine  genius,  as  his  works  still  shew; 
but  it  was  a  misfortune  that  he  attributed  his  own 
penetrating  sagacity  to  his  skiU  in  the  art  of  divination. 
He  considered  himself  a  prognosticator ;  and  what  was 
more  unfortunate,  some  eminent  persons  really  thought 
he  was.  Predictions  and  secreU  are  harmless,  provided 
they  are  not  believed ;  but  his  holiness  finding  Porta's 
were,  warned  him  that  magical  sciences  were  great 
hindrances  to  the  study  of  the  bible,  and  paid  him  the 
compliment  to  forbid  bis  prophesying.  Porta  s  genius 
was  now  limited  to  astonish,  and  sometimes  to  terrify, 
the  more  ingenious  part  of  /  Secreti.  On  entering  his 
cabinet,  some  phantom  of  <tn  attendant  was  sure  to  be 
hovering  in  the  air,  moving  as  he  who  entered  moved ; 
or  he  observed  in  some  m  irror  that  his  face  was  twisted 
and  on  the  wrong  side  of  his  shoulders,  and  did  not 
quite  think  that  all  was  right  when  he  clapped  his  hand 
on  it;  or  passing  through  a  darkened  apartment,  a 
magical  landscape  burst  on  him  with  human  beings  in 
motion,  the  boughs  of  trees  bending,  ard  the  very  clouds 

passing  over  the  sun ;  or,  sometimes  banquets,  battles, 
and  hunting-parties  in  the  same  apartment.  "  All  these 
specUcles  my  friends  have  witnessed  !*'  exclaims  the 
aelf-delighted  Baptista  PorU.  When  his  friends  drank 
wine  out  of  the  sime  cup  which  he  had  used,  they  were 
mortified  with  wonder :  for  he  drank  wine,  and  they 
only  water!  or,  on  a  summer's  day,  when  all  complained 
of  the  sirocco,  he  would  fireese  his  guests  with  cold  air 
in  the  room ;  or,  on  a  sudden,  let  off  a.  flying  dragon  to 
sail  along  with  a  cracker  in  its  tail,  and  a  cat  tied  on  its 
back ;  shrill  was  the  sound,  and  awful  was  the  concus- 
sion; so  that  it  required  strong  nerves  in  an  age  of 
apparitions  and  devils,  to  meet  this  great  philosopher 
when  in  his  best  humour.  Albertus  Magnus  enter- 
tained the  Earl  of  Holland,  as  that  earl  passed  through 
Cologne,  in  a  severe  winter,  with  a  warm  summer-scene, 
luxuriant  in  finits  and  flowers.  The  fact  is  related  by 
Trithemius — and  this  magical  scene  connected  with  his 
vocal  head,  and  his  books  de  Secretis  Mulierum,  and  de 
MirabiUbuSf  confirmed  the  accusations  they  raised 
against  the  great  Albert,  for  being  a  magician.  His 
apologist,  Theophilus  Raynaud,  is  driven  so  hard  to 
diiefend  Albertus,  that  he  at  once  asserts,  that  the  winter 
changed  to  summer,  and  the  speaking  head  to  be  two 
infamous  flams !  He  will  not  believe  these  authenticated 
fiurts,  although  he  credits  a  miracle  which  proves  the 

.  sanctity  of  Albertus; — after  three  centuries,  the  body  of 
Albert  the  Great  remained  as  sweet  as  ever. 

*<  Whether  such  enchauntments,"  as  old  Mandeville 
cautiously  observeth,  two  centuries  preceding  the  days 
of  Porta,  were  **  by  craft  or  by  nygromancye,  I  wot 
nere."  But  that  they  were  not  unknown  to  Chauoer 
appears  in  his  "Franklein's  Tale,"  where,  minutely 
describing  them,  he  communicates  the  same  pleasure  he 
must  himself  have  received  from  the  ocular  illusions  of 
**the  Tregeloure,"  or  ''Jogelour."  Chaucer  ascribes 
the  miracle  to  **a  naturall  magique  ;*'  in  which,  howeveiv 
it  was  as  unsettled,  whether  the  '*  Prince  of  Darkness" 
was  a  party  concerned. 

^        «•  For  I  am  siker  that  there  be  sciences 
By  which  men  maken  divera  apparences 
,    Swiche  as  thire  subtil  tregetoures  play. 
For  oft  at  fostes  have  I  well  herd  say 


That  tregetoures,  within  an  halle  large. 
Have  made  come  In  a  water  and  a  barge. 
And  in  the  bsUe  rowen  up  and  doua. 
Sometime  hath  seemed  come  a  grim  leoun, 
And  sometime  flowies  spring  as  in  a  mede. 
Sometime  a  vine  and  grapes  white  and  rede ; 
Sometime  a  castel  al  of  lime  and  stone. 
And  whan  hem  liketh  voideth  it  anon : 
Thus  seemeth  it  to  every  maimes  sight." 

Bishop  Wilkins's  Museum  was  visited  by  Evelvn,  who 
describes  the  sort  of  curiosities  which  occupied  and 
amused  the  children  of  Science.  "Here,  too,  there 
was  a  hollow  statue,  which  gave  a  voice,  and  uttered 
words  by  a  long  concealed  pipe  that  went  to  its  mouth, 
whilst  one  speaks  through  it  at  a  good  distance :"  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  perhaps  they  were  not  then  aware, 
revealed  the  whole  mystery  of  the  ancient  oracles,  which 
they  attributed  to  demons,  rather  than  to  tubes,  pulleys 
and  wheels.  The  learned  Charles  Patin,  in  his  scien- 
tific travels,  records,  among  other  valuable  productions 
of  art,  a  cherry-stone,  on  which  were  engraven  about  a 
doxen  and  a  half  ef  portraits  I  Even  the  greatest  of 
human  geniuses,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  to  attract  the  royal 
patronage,  created  a  lion  which  ran  before  the  French 
monarchy  dropping  ^iirs  de  tie  from  its  shaggy  breast. 
And  another  philosopher  who  had  a  spinet  which  played 
and  stopped  at  command,  might  have  made  a  revolution 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  had  the  half-stifled  child  that 
was  concealed  in  it  not  been  forced,  unluckily,  to  crawl 
into  daylight,  and  thus  it  was  proved  that  a  philosopher 
might  be  an  impostor  ! 

The  arts,  as  well  as  the  sciences,  at  the  first  institution 
of  the  Royal  Society,  were  of  the  most  amusing  class. 
The  famous  Sh*  Samuel  Moreland  had  turned  his  house 
into  an  enchanted  palace.  Every  thing  was  full  of  de- 
vices, which  shewed  art  and  mechanism  in  perfection  ; 
his  coach  carried  a  travelling  kitchen  ;  for  it  had  a  fire- 
place and  grate,  with  which  he  could  make  a  soup,  broil 
cjjtleta,  and  roast  an  egg ;  and  he  dressed  his  meat  by 
clockwork.  Another  of  these  virtuosi,  who  is  described, 
as  "  a  gentleman  of  superior  order,  and  whose  house  was 
a  knickknackatory,*'  va'ued  himself  on  his  multifarious 
inventions,  but  most  in  *<  sowing  salads  in  the  morning, 
to  be  eat  for  dinner."  The  house  of  Wlnstanley,  who 
afterwards  raised  the  first  Eddystone  light-house,  must 
have  been  the  wonder  of  the  age.  If  you  kicked  aside 
an  old  slipper,  purposely  lying  in  your  way,  up  started 
a  ghost  before  you;  or  if  you  sat  down  in  a  chair,  a 
couple  of  gigantic  arms  would  immediately  clasp  you 
in.  There  wa^  an  arbour  in  the  garden  by  the  side  of  a 
canal ;  you  had  scarcely  seated  youraelf  when  you  were 
sent  out  afloat  to  the  middle  of  the  canal — from  whence 
you  could  not  escape  till  this  man  of  art  and  science 
wound  you  up  to  the  harbour.  What  was  passing  at 
the  Royal  Society,  was  also  occurring  at  the  *'  Acaderoie 
des  Sciences"  at  Paris.  A  great  and  gouty  member  of 
that  philosophical  body,  on  the  departure  of  a  stranger 
would  point  to  his  legs,  to  shew  the  impossibility  of  con- 
ducting him  to  the  door;  yet  the  astonished  visitor 
never  fiiiled  to  find  the  virtuoso  waiting  for  him  on  the 
outside,  to  make  his  final  bow !  While  the  visitor  was 
going  down  stairs  this  inventive  genius  was  descending 
with  great  velocity  in  a  machine  from  the  window ;  so 
that  he  proved,  that  if  a  man  of  science,  cannot  force 
nature  to  walk  down  stairs,  he  may  drive  her  out  at  the 
window ! 

If  they  travelled  at  home,  they  set  oflTto  note  down  pro- 
digies. Dr.  Plott,  in  a  magnificent  project  of  a  journey 
through  England  for  the  advantage  of  "  Learning  and 
Trade,"  and  thed  iscovery  of  '*  Antiquities  and  othffr  Cu- 
riosities," for  which  he  solicited  the  royal  aid  which 
Leland  enjoyed,  among  other  notable  designs,  discrimi- 
nates a  class  thus :  '<  Next  I  shall  enquire  of  animals  ; 
and  first  of  strange  people." — **  Strange  accidents  that 
attended  corporations  and  families,  as  that  the  deans  of 
Rochester  ever  since  the  foundation  by  turns  have  died 
deans  and  bishops ;  the  bird  with  a  white  breast  that 
haunts  the  family  of  Oxenham  near  Exeter,  just  before 
the  death  of  any  of  that  family  ;  the  bodies  of  trees  that 
are  seen  to  swim  in  a  pool  near  Brereton  in  Cheshire,  a 
certain  warning  to  the  heir  of  that  honourable  family 
to  prepare  fur  the  next  world."  And  such  remarkables 
as  *'  Number  of  children,  such  as  the  Lady  Temple,  who 
before  she  died  saw  seven  hundred  descended  from  her." 
This  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  lived  nearly  to 
1700,  was  requested  to  give  an  addition  of  Pliny  :  we 
have  lost  the  benefit  of  a  most  copious  commentary  ! 
Bishop  Hall  went  to  the  **  Spa."  The  wood  about  that 
place  was  haunted  not  only  by  "  freebooten,  but  by 
wolves  and  witches  ;  although  these  last  are  ofttimes  but 
one."  They  were  called  loups  garoux ;  and  the  Greeks, 
ii  seems,  knew  them  by  the  name  of  ?\Antmj9p<tfxot ,  men 
wolves,  witches  that  have  put  on  the  shapes  of  those 
cruel  beasts.  *•  We  sawe  a  boy  there,  whose  half-fkce 
was  devoured  by  one  of  them  near  the  village  ;  yet  so, 
as  that  the  eare  was  rather  cut  than  bitten  off"  Ru- 
mour had  spread  that  the  boy  had  had  half  his  face  de- 
voured ;  when  it  was  examined.  It  turned  out  that  his 
ear  had  only  been  scratched  !  However,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  witch-wolves ;  for  Hall  saw  at 
Limburgh  "one  of  those  miscreants  executed,  who  con- 
fessed on  the  wheel  to  have  devonred  two  and  forty 
children  in  that  form."  They  would  probably  have 
found  it  (Uffictdt  to  have  summoned  the  mothen  who 
had  lost  the  children.  But  observe  our  philosopher's 
reasoning :  '*  It  would  make  a  large  volume  to  scan  this 
problem  of  lycanthropy"    He  had  laboriously  collected 


all  the  evidence,  and  had  added  his  arguments :  the  re- 
sult ofien  a  curious  instance  of  acute  reasoning  on  a 
wrong  principle.* 

Men  of  science  and  art  then  passed  their  days  in  a 
bustle  of  the  marvellous.  I  will  finish  with  a  specimen  of 
philosophical  correspondence  in  a  letter  to  old  John 
Aubrey.  The  writer  betrays  the  versatility  of  his  cu- 
riosity by  very  opposite  discoveries.  '*  My  hands  are 
so  full  of  work  that  I  have  no  time  to  transcribe  for  Dr. 
Henry  More  an  account  of  the  Barnstable  apparition — 
Lord  Keeper  North  would  take  it  kindly  of  you — give  a 
sight  of  tills  letter  from  Barnstable  to  Dn  Witchcot." 
He  had  lately  heard  of  a  Scotchman  who  liad  been  car- 
ried by  fairies  into  France  ;  but  the  purpose  of  his  present 
letters  is  to  communicate  other  sort  of  apparitions  than 
the  ghost  of  BarnsUble.  He  had  gone  to  Gastonbury, 
'<  to  pick  up  a  few  berries  from  the  holy  thorn  which 
flowered  every  Christmas-day."  The  original  thorn 
had  been  cut  down  by  a  military  saint  in  the  civil  wars 
but  th£  trade  of  the  place  was  not  damaged,  for  they  had 
contrived  not  to  have  a  single  holy  thorn,  but  several 
"by  grafting  and  inoculation."  He  promises  to  send 
these'  berries,  but  requests  Aubrey  to  inform  "  that  person 
of  quality  who  had  rather  have  a  buth,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  one  for  him.  I  am  told,"  he  adds,  "  that 
there  is  a  person  about  Glastonbury  who  hath  a  nursery 
of  them,  which  he  sells  for  a  crown  a  piece,  but  they  are 
8ui>posed  not  to  be  of  the  right  kind.^' 

The  main  object  of  this  letter  is  the  writer's  '♦  suspicion 
of  gold  in  this  country ;"  for  which  be  offers  three  rea- 
sons. Tacitus  says  there  was  gold  in  England,  and  that 
A^^rippa  came  to  a  spot  where  he  had  a  prospect  of 
Ireland — from  which  place  he  writes;  secondly,  that  ''an 
honest  man  had  in  this  spot  found  stones  from  which  he 
had  extracted  good  gold ;  and  that  he  himself  had  seen 
in  the  broken  stones  a  clear  appearance  of  gold;''  and 
thirdly,  '*  there  is  a  story  which  goes  by  tradition  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  that  in  the  bill  alluded  to  there  was 
a  door  into  a  hole,  that  when  any  wanted  money  tbey 
used  to  go  and  knock  there,  that  a  woman  used  to  ap- 
pear, and  give  to  such  as  came.  Al  a  time  one  by 
greediness  or  otherwise  gave  her  oflence,  she  flung  to  the 
door,  and  delivered  this  old  saying,  still  remembered  in 
the  country — 

*  When  all  the  Daws  be  gone  and  dead. 
Then Hill  shall  shine  gold  red.' 

My  foncy  is  that  this  relates  to  an  ancient  fiimily  of  thb 
name,  of  which  there  is  now  but  one  left,  and  he  not  likely 
to  have  any  issue."  These  are  his  three  reasons ;  and 
some  mines  have  been  perhaps  opened  with  no  better 
ones !  But  let  us  not  imagine  that  this  great  naturalist 
was  credulous ;  for  he  tells  Aubrey  tbat  **  he  thought  it 
was  but  a  monkish  tale,  forged  in  the  abbey,  so  fanxms 
in  former  time ;  but  as  I  have  learned  not  to  daspise  our 
forefathers,  I  question  whether  this  may  not  refer  to 
some  rich  mine  In  the  hill,  formerly  in  use,  and  now  lost. 
I  shall  shortly  request  you  to  discourse  vrith  my  lord 
about  it  to  have  advice,  dec.  In  the  mean  time,  it  win 
be  best  to  keep  all  private  for  his  Majesty*6  service,  his 
lordship's,  and  perhaps  some  private  person's  benefit.** 
But  he  has  also  positive  evidence :  **  A  mason,  not  long 
ago,  coming  to  the  renter  of  the  abbey  for  a  freestone, 
and  sawing  it,  out  came  divers  pieces  of  geld,  of  31. 10s. 
value,  of  ancient  cohu.  The  stone  belonged  to  some 
chimney-work ;  the  gold  was  hidden  in  it,  perhaps, 
when  the  Dissolution  was  near."  This  hut  incident  of 
finding  coins  in  a  chimney-piece,  which  he  had  accounted 
for  very  rationally,  serves  only  to  confirm  his  dream, 
tbat  they  were  coined  out  of  the  gold  of  the  mine  of  the 
hill ;  and  he  becomes  more  urgent  for  a  private  search 
into  these  mines,  which  "  I  have,  I  think,  a  way  to."  In 
the  Postscript  he  adds  an  account  of  a  well,  which,  by 
washing,  wrought  a  cure  on  a  person  deep  in  the  king's 
evil.  ."  I  hope  you  don*t  forget  your  promise  to  com- 
municate whatever  thing  you  have,  relating  to  your 
Idea." 

This  promised  idea  of  Aubrey  may  be  found  in  his 
MSS. ,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Idea  of  Universal  Edu- 
cation." However  whimsical,  one  would  like  to  see  It. 
Aubrey's  life  might  furnish^  a  volume  of  these  philoso- 
phical dreams ;  he  was  a  person  who,  from  his  incessant 
bustle  and  insatiable  curiosity,  was  called  "  The  Carrier 
of  Conceptions  of  the  Royal  Society."  Many  pleasant 
nights  were  "privately"  enjoyed  by  Aubrey  and  his 
correspondent  about  the  •*  Mine  in  the  Hill ;"  Asbmole's 
MSS.  at  Oxford,  contain  a  collection  of  many  secrets  of 
the  Rosicrucians  ;  one  of  the  completest  invention  is  **  a 
Recipe  how  to  walk  invisible."  Such  were  the  fancies 
which  rocked  the  children  of  science  in  their  cradles ! 
aiHi  so  feeble  were  the  steps  of  our  curwus  in&ncy ! — 
But  I  start  in  my  dreams  1  dreading  the  reader  may 
also  have  fidlen  asleep  1 

*  Hall's  postolate  is,  that  God's  work  could  not  admit  of 
any  substantial  change,  which  is  above  the  reach  of  aU  in- 
fernal powers ;  but  "  Herein  the  divell  plays  the  doable  topis- 
ttr  J  the  sorcerer  with  sorcerers.  He  both  deludes  the  witch's 
conceit  and  the  beholder's  eyes.**  In  a  word.  Hall  believes  In 
what  he  cannot  understand.  Yet  Hall  will  not  believe  In  one 
of  the  CalboUc  miracles  of  the  *•  Virgin  of  Lonvain,"  though 
Lipsius  had  written  a  book  to  commemurate  "the  goddess," 
as  Hall  sarcastically  calls  her;  Ha'.l  was  Ui Id  with  great  in- 
dignadott  in  the  shup  of  the  buokselier  of  Lipsins,  that  when 
Janes  the  First  had  louked  over  this  work,  he  tung  it  down» 
vociferating  "  Damnation  to  him  that  made  it,  and  to  him 
that  believes  It. 
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DAY    AND    NIGHT. 

(For   the  London  JoumaL) 
Lightness  and  veiled  Darkness,  sisters  twain, 

Hold  momentary  converse  morn  and  eve  : 
Lightness  attended  by  her  gorgeous  train 
Of  sunbeams,  wd  that  single  star,  whose  reign 

Lasts  longest  in  the,  sky.     The  Pleiads  grieve 
Around  the  grace  of  Night;  Orion  mourns, 
And  dim  Arcturus  pours  his  flowing  urns. 
The  comet's  lurid  homage  decks  her  brow ! 

Upon  the  mountain  heighu  the  sisters  meet, 

When  glistening  pearl -dews  cool  their  glowing  feet. 
They  part — where  venturous  vessels  never  plough 

Old  Ocean's  utmost  waves. — ^"Tis  very  sweet 
To  conjure  up  their  greetings,  voiceless  given — 
Farewells,  and  welcomes,  blush *d  across  the  heaven ! 

J.H, 

TIMEI.V  INTERCESSION. 

Two  instances  are  recorded  in  which  an  effectual  appeal 
was  made,  in  one  case  to  the  fears,  and  in  another  to 
the  religious  prejudices  of  conquerors,  who  In  no  other 
passage  of  their  lives,  have  shewn  any  propensity  to 
tender  feeling  or  common  humanity.  Yet  on  these 
occasions  their  extravagant  fury  was  arrested,  by  the 
cool  expostulation,  admirable  presence  of  mind,  and 
well-timed  dexterity  of  individuals,  neither  exalted  by 
rank,  nor  eminent  for  intellectnal  abilities;  individuals 
whom,  in  any  other  point  of  view,  they  would  have 
crushed  as  worms  beneath  their  feet.  The  first  was 
soon  after  the  conquest  of  China  by  Zingis,  who,  enraged 
by  some  real  or  imaginary  opposition  to  his  ferocious 
despotism,  issued  an  order  for  exterminating,  by  an  in- 
discriminate massacre,  the  whole  of  the  miserable  natives, 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  murder  of  millions  was 
already  on  the  threshold  of  preparation,  when  Yelutchou- 
say,  an  honest  and  intrepid  Mandarin,  who  possessed  what 
honest  men  frequently  despise,  and  do  not  always  exert, 
the  valuable  faculty  of  adapting  himself  to  the  expedi- 
ency, the  circumstances,  and  the  necessities  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  without  forfeiting  his  integrity,  rushed 
into  the  presence  of  the  haughty  Khan. 

Having  acted  as  his  interpreter,  and  being  a  favourite, 
in  an  erect  attitude  and  elevated  voice,  he  thus  addressed 
the  conqueror :  *'  Is  it  thy  intention  to  destroy  the  faith- 
ful Tartars,  as  well  as  the  Chinese  ?*'  **  Should  the  liair 
of  the  head  of  a  smgle  Tartar  be  injured,"  replied  Ziiig^s, 
*<  I  will  desolate  the  face  of  the  earth."  **  Then  recal  the 
order  thou  hast  given,"  said  the  Mandarin,  **for  the 
utter  destruction  of  both  nations  will  be  the  ine\'itable 
consequence  of  its  being  carried  into  execution/'  "  Dost 
thou  mean  by  the  resistance  the  Chinese  will  make  f " 
said  the  Khan,  with  a  mixture  of  indignation  and  con- 
tempt. **  Know,  rash  man,  that  I  contemn  thy  menace, 
as  much  as  I  despise  their  power;  they  have  fled,  and 
will  fly  before  my  hardy  hands  as  sheep  from  the  tiger, 
or  as  dust  is  dissipated  from  the  northern  blast."  "  I 
entertained  no  such  thought,"  said  the  Chinese ;  '*  And 
aAer  hearing  what  I  have  to  say,  thou  will  be  at  liberty 
to  follow  thy  own  inclination ;  but  of  this  thou  niayest 
irest  assured,  that  if  thy  commsmds  be  literally  executed, 
pestilence  and  famine  will  soon  destroy  the  troops. 
Who  can,  or  who  will  inter,  a  hundred  million  of  dead 
bodies,  which  if  unburied,  will  affect  the  air  you  breathe. 
Another  object  is  also  worthy  of  thy  consideration ;  the 
indiscriminate  destruction  proposed,  will  not  leave  a 
single  artisan,  or  a  single  slave,  to  administer  to  the 
comforts,  to  sharpen  the  weapons,  or  to  till  the  ground 
of  tbeiv  Tartar  lords.  *'  But  thould  a  few  of  the  mise- 
rable slaves  be  spared  from  the  general  havoc,  by  policy 
or  interest,  who  can  protect  and  insure  thee,  and  the 
companions  of  thy  conquest,  from  the  secret  conspira- 
cies, the  midnight  dagger,  and  the  poisoned  bowl  of  the 
survivors ;  I  appeal  to  thy  own  sense  and  feelings,  if  it 
if  possible  for  any  human  creature  to  serve  with  compla- 
cency or  attachment  the  assassins  of  their  parents,  their 
brethren,  or  their  children ;  it  Is  contrary  both  to  nature 
and  reason ;  whatever  may  be  their  profession,  blood  for 
blood,  the  erosions  of  cruelty  and  revenge,  the  most  fas- 
cinating and  inextinguishable  of  all  our  passions,  will 
lurk  in  the  secret  recesses  of  our  hearts.  I  therefore 
pray,*'  concluded  the  excellent  Yelutchousay,  conscious 
of  the  impression  he  had  made,  and  the  strong  ground 
on  which  he  stood,  "  I  humbly  pray  that  the  rebellious 
and  the  guilty  may  be  severely  punished,  but  that  the 
industrious  citizen,  the  inoffensive  rustic,  the  hardy 
labourer,  their  wives  and  their  children,  may  continue 
to  serve  thee  unmolested ;  that  Zingis  and  his  faithful 
Tartars  may  live  likewise."  The  conqueror  listened 
with  attention  and  obedience  to  his  pacific,  and  instantly 
recalled  the  savage  mandate  he  had  issued. 

The  second  example  of  influence  happily  exerted, 
was  during  the  proedatory  expedition  of  Nadir  Shah 
into  Hindoostan.in  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  century. 
As  soon  as  the  merciless  tyrant  entered  Delhi,  he  ordered 
every  gate  in  the  city  to  be  shut,  and  closely  guarded, 
and  it  was  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  nuoe 
should  enter  or  go  forth,  on  pain  of  death. 

The  provisions  within  the  walls  beuig  inanequatc  to 
the  daily  consumption,  famine  was  speedily  the  conse- 
quence of  this  severe  decree ;  and  the  unfeeling  monster 
taw  thousands  perishing  from  hunger,  or  devouring  sub- 


stances at  which  nature  x« volts,  without  one  emotion  of 
pity  or  regret. 

Surrounded  by  death  in  Its  most  hideous  and  agonis- 
ing forms,  and  with  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  starving 
wretches  assailing  his  ears,  he  ordered  martial  music  to 
be  constantly  played,  and  with  apparent  unconcern  in- 
dulged himself  to  excess  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
aggravating  injury  by  insult.  He  also  ordered  the  thea- 
tre to  be  magnificently  illuminated,  and  im  entertain- 
ment to  be  performed  for  his  amusement. 

At  this  musical  and  dramatic  exhibition,  Tuckl,  an 
actor  and  a  singer,  pleased  the  barbarian  so  much,  that 
he  exclaimed  in  his  transports,  that  he  would  grant  the 
player  any  favour  that  he  should  ask ;  at  the  same  time 
confirming  hb  declaration  with  an  oath. 

The  hero  of  the  piece,  who  amidst  all  the  assumed 
gaiety  and  splendour  of  an  oriental  drama,  strongly  felt 
for,  and  warmly  sympathized  with  the  sorrows  of  his 
countrymen,  instantly  prostrated  himself  before  Nadir, 
and  taking  a  fair  advantage  of  his  voluntary  offer,  said, 
*'  Command,  Oh  King,  tliat  the  gates  of  the  city  may  be 
opened." 

The  cruel  invader  thus  surprised  into  an  act  of  huma- 
nity, paused  for  a  moment,  but  recollecting  the  solemn 
oath  he  had  taken,  and  uniting  superstition  and  enor- 
mity, granted  the  prayer  of  Tucki  with  considerable 
reluctance ;  and  disconcerted  in  his  hateAil  plans,  retired, 
frowning  to  the  palace. 


TABIiE-TAIiK. 

A  Picture. — Among  all  the  interesting  objects  which 
Chandler  has  seen  in  his  travels,  there  is  none  except  the 
Parthenon  which  I  so  much  wish  to  see  as  the  stupendous 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Ura,  near  Miletus,  the 
description  of  which  has  perfectly  transported  me. 
Chandler  saw  them  tow^ards  evening,  when  a  herd  of 
goats  had  spread  themselves  over  the  majestic  reliques, 
climbing  among  blocks  of  marble  and  massy  pillars, 
while  the  whole  was  illumined  with  the  richest  tints  of 
the  setting  sun,  and  the  still  sea  glittered  in  the  offing. — 
Matthison*g  Letters. 

James  Price  was  an  English  ehymist,  who  in  the 
course  of  experiments  exhibited  in  the  presence  of  seve- 
ral men  of  science  and  reputation^  produced  a  wonderful 
powder,  which,  if  it  did  not  actually  turn  all  it  t  juched  to 
gold,  like  the  fabulous  philosopher's  stone,  made  very 
near  approaches  to  that  miraculous  transmutation.  Half 
a  grain  of  this  wonder-working  ingredient,  which  was  of 
a  deep  red  colour,  and  weighed  by  an  indifferent  person, 
prevented  quicksilver  from  evaporating  or  boiling,  though 
the  crucible  which  contained  it,  was  surrounded  by  an 
intense  fire,  and  was  itself  become  red  hot.  I  will  not 
puzzle  my  readers,  nor  incur  the  risque  of  exposing  my- 
self, by  describing  in  technical  terms  every  part  of  the 
progress.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  Dr.  Price  di- 
rected, but  touched  nothing,  and  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  operation,  when  the  crucible  was  cooled,  and 
broken,  a  globule,  weighing  ten  grains,  of  a  yellow  metal, 
was  found  at  the  bottom,  which  a  skilful  artist,  afler 
trying  it  by  the  common  tests,  pronounced  it  to  be  pure 
gold,  for  which  he  would  give  the  highest  price  that  was 
generally  asked  for  that  metal.  A  variety  of  experi- 
ments which  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularize  in  this 
place,  and  of  which  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Guildford,  the  doctor's  residence, 
were  witnesses,  established  beyond  a  doubt  the  fact,  that 
by  means  of  his  extraordinary  powders,  for  he  produced 
a  white  as  well  as  a  red  one,  silver  and  gold,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  28  to  1,  and  in  other  instances  of  40  to  1,  and 
60  to  1,  was  repeatedly  produced.  Notwithstanding 
such  unexceptionable  evidence,  the  world  still  incredulous 
and  suspecting  deception,  demanded  further  experiments; 
but  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  friends  of  Dr.  Price 
were  checked  by  the  reply  he  made ;  "  The  whole  of 
my  materials  have  been  expended  in  the  experiments  I 
made,  and  I  cannot  furnish  myself  with  more  but  by  a 
process  tedious  and  operose,  whose  effects  I  find  have 
already  been  injurious  to  my  health,  and  of  which  I  de- 
cline the  repetition."  Whether  the  operator  had  im- 
paired his  fortune,  his  intellect,  or  his  spirits,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  I  understand  that  he  not  long  after  died  by  his 
own  hands,  and  his  secret,  to  the  experimental  ehymist, 
so  highly  interesting,  perished  with  him.  The  philosopher 
and  statesman  who  may  lament  the  loss  of  an  art,  which 
would  apparently  have  enabled  us  to  pay  off  the  national 
debt,  and  to  set  at  defiance  the  exhausting  circumstances 
of  war,  will,  however,  cease  to  repine,  and  estimate  the 
doctpr's  secret  at  its  proper  value,  when  they  are  told,  as 
he  confessed  to  a  frieud,  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
that  the  materials  necessary  to  produce  an  ounce  of  gold 
cost  seventeen  pounds.  Lounger's  Common  Place  Book. 
J  Guild  of  Poets ! — Niirnberg  also  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  fanr.ous  Meistersanger  and  their  Sangerziinfte 
or  Singer-guilds,  in  which  poetry  was  taught  and  prac- 
tised, like  any  other  handicraft,  and  this  by  sober  and 
well-meaning  men,  chiefly  artisans,  who  could  not  un- 
derstand why  labour,  which  manufactured  so  many 
things,  should  not  also  manufacture  another.  Of  these 
tuneful  guild-brethren,  Hans  Sachs,  by  trade  a  shoe- 
maker, is  greatly  the  most  noted  and  most  notable.  His 
father  was  a  tailor ;  he  himself  learnt  the .  mystery  of 
song  under  one  Nunnebeck,  a  weaver.  He  was  an  ad- 
herent of  his  great  contemporary  Luther,  who  has  even 
deigned  to  acknowledge  his  services  in  the  cause  of  the 
Heformation ;  how  diligent  a  labourer  Sachs  must  have 
been,  will  appear  from  the  fact,  that  in  his  74th  year 
(15GS,)  on  examining  his  stock  for  publication,  he  found 


that  he  had  written  6048  poetical  pieces,  among  which 
were  208  trs^dies  and  comedies,  and  this  besides  hav- 
ing air  along  kept  house  like  an  honeat  Niirnberg 
burgher,  by  assiduous  and  sufficient  shoe-making!  Hans 
is  not  without  genius,  and  a  shrewd  irony  ;  and  above 
all,  the  roost  gay,,  child-like,  yet  devout  and  solid  cha- 
racter; a  man  neither  to  be  despised  nor  patronized, 
but  left  standing  on  bis  own  basis,  as  a  singular  product, 
and  a  still  legible  symbol,  and  clear  mirror  of  the  time 
and  country  where  he  lived.  His  best  piece  known  to 
us,  and  many  are  well  worth  perusing,  is  the  Fast-- 
nachtsspiel  (Shrovetide  Faroe)  of  the  Narrenschneider, 
where  a  doctor  cures  a  bloated  and  lethargic  patient  by 
cutting  out  half-a-dosen  Fools  i'rom  his  interior  1— • 
Thomas  CarUfle  on  German  Literature, 

A  French  Wit. — Singular  mode  of  accommodoHng  a 
Debt. — Bois-Robert  was  the  best  companion  of  his  tinje ; 
his  admirable  invention  of  agreeable  stories,  with  h!s 
inimitable  manner  of  telling  them,  had  made  him  a  kind 
of  favourite  with  Cardinal  Richlieu.  Upon  any  indis- 
position of  this  minister,  his  physician  would  say  to  him, 
**My  lord,  no  endeavours,  you  may  be  sure,  will  be 
wmting  in  us  for  your  recovery;  but  all  won't  do,  with- 
out some  Bols- Robert."  Bois-Robert,  on  some  ^occa* 
sion,  unfortunately  got  out  of  the  Cardinal's  favour.  The 
Royal  Academy  of  Science,  who  were  indebted  to  him  for 
Richlieu's  patronage,  proposed  to  intercede  for  him; 
but  the  Cardinal  being  informed  of  it,  intimated  that 
their  application  would  be  to  no  purpose ;  upon  which, 
they  consulted  with  his  Eminence's  physician,  and  he  at 
the  end  of  the  first  prescription  for  the  mhiister,  who 
frequently  stood  in  need  of  his  skill,  writ  Recipe  Bois- 
Robert  ("a  dose  of  Bois-Robert,")  which  succeeded.-^ 
This  companionable  person,  more  witty  than  wise, 
played  so  deep,  that  at  one  ill  run  he  lost  no  less  than 
ten  thousand  crowns  with  the  Duke  de  Roquelaure. 
The  duke  loved  money,  and  insisted  upon  being  paid  ; 
but  an  accommodation  was  brought  about  by  a  friend. 
Bois-Robert  sold  off  all  he  had,  which  made  up  four 
thousand  crowns ;  this  sum  a  gentleman  carries  to  the 
Duke,  telling  him  he  must  forgive  the  rest,  and  Bois- 
Robert  would  compose  a  panegyrical  ode  on  him,  but  of 
the  very  worst  kind.  **  Now  when  it  comes  abroad  that 
the  Duke  of  Roquelaure  has  rewarded  a  paltry  piece 
with  six  thousand  crowns,  your  generosity  will  be  ex- 
tremely applauded,  and,  it  will  doubtless  be  said,  what 
would  he  have  given  to  a  well  written  poem  !" 

J  Strange  Prisoner. — In  the  inner  court  of  the  state- 
prison  of  Pierre-Gucise,  at  Lyons,  I  saw  an  old  man  with 
a  venerable  aspect,  walking  with  slow  yet  firm  steps, 
whose  uncommon  height  struck  me  forcibly.  He  was 
neat,  but  old  fashioned  in  his  dress,  and  my  conductor 
persuaded  me  to  talk  to  him,  for  he  lored  conversation. 
I  began  therefore  by  observing  on  the  weather,  and  the 
very  remarkable  situation  of  the  castle,  but  I  soon  led 
him  to  the  subject  of  his  imprisonment.  "  It  is  now 
sixty  years,"  he  said  with  a  resolute  tone,  "  that  1  have 
seen  nothing  but  these  walls,  and  eighty-five  tliat  I  have 
been  in  the  world  ;  I  might  have  regained  my  freedom 
twenty  years  ago,  but  it  was  then  too  late,  and  1  continue 
here  above,  where  at  present  I  am  very  well  off;— 7I  do 
not  know  that  I  should  be  so  down  below.'*  Of  the 
cause  of  his  imprisonment  I  inquired  in  vain;  only  thus 
much  I  learned  that  he  is  of  an  illustrious  family,  and 
that  he  has  never  answered  a  single  question  upon  the 
subject  of  his  captivity. — Matthisons  Letters. — [If  this 
poor  prisoner  had  not  lost  his  wits,  he  furnishes  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances,  on  record,  of  the  force  of 
habit.  He  had  got  so  used,  in  fact,  to  his  prison,  that 
he  could  not  Iiave  borne  to  be  out  of  it.  The  novelty, 
and  the  being  bom,  as  it  were,  a  second  time  to  a  world 
which  had  become  different  to  him,  would  have  frightened 
him.  Such  things  have  been.  It  is  said  of  an  old  pri- 
soner in  the  Bastile,  when  it  was  set  open,  that  he  re- 
qnested  to  be  taken  back  again  to  his  cell.  Such  are 
the  trials,  but  such  also  are  the  endurabilities,  of  human 
nature.] 


TO   OORRESPOXfBENTS. 

Tn  our  next  num^•er,  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
paying  our  acknowledgments  10  various  kind  notices  iu 
Magazines  and  Newspapeis.  We  also  hope  to  say  some- 
thing on  Mr.  Coleridge. 

We  had  always  intended  (and  if  we  arc  not  mistaken, 
have  said  so)  to  give  a  series  of  those  criticisms  from 
time  to  time,  a  sample  of  which  (in  the  instance  of 
Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence)  has  met  the  approbation 
of  an  Old  Friend  and  Well-wisher. 

The  '*  Angler,"  from  Goethe,  is  creditable  to  the  trans- 
lator ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  afford  any  particular 
evidence  of  the  genius  of  its  great  author. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  we  have  no  recpUection  of  the 
article  mentioned  by  Mr.  James. 

The  novel  mentioned  by  Mr.  M.  has  not  come  to 
band.  Nor  the  communication,  to  the  best  of  our  re- 
collection, of  G.  B.  W. 

T.  R.  W.  shall  have  attention. 

Various  articles  from  correspondents  are  under  con- 
^deration;  and  promised  insertions  of  others,  or  of 
extracts  from  them,  shall  now  appear  in  weekly  suc- 
cession, till  our  stock  be  out. 
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WINDOWS,  CON8IDBRBD   FROM 
IN8IDB. 

The  other  day  a  butterfly  came  into  our  room,  and 
began  beating  himself  against  the  upper  panes  of  a 
window  half  open,  thinking  to  get  back.  It  is  a  nice 
point — relieving  your  butterfly — he  is  a  creature  so  de- 
licate. If  you  handle  him  without  ceremony,  you 
bring  away,  on  your  fingers,  something  which  you  take 
to  be  down,  but  which  is  plumes  of  feathers ;  and  as 
there  are  no  Jfairies  at  hand,  two  atoms  high,  to  make 
pena  of  the  quills,  and  write  "  articles"  on  the  invisible, 
there  would  be  a  loss.  Mr.  Bentliam*s  ghost  would 
visit  us,  shaking  his  venerable  locks  at  such  unneces- 
sary-pain-producing and  reasonable-pleasure-preventing 
heedlessoess.  Then,  if  you  brush  him  downwards, 
you  stand  a  chance  of  hurting  his  autennse,  or  feelers, 
and  of  not  knowing  what  mischief  you  may  do  to  his 
eyes,  or  his  sense  of  touch,  or  his  instruments  of  dia- 
logue ;  for  some  philosophers  hold  that  insects  talk  with 
their  feelers,  as  dumb  people  do  with  their  fingers. 
Hoxwever,  some  suffering  must  be  hazarded  in  order  to 
prevent  worse,  even  to  the  least  and  most  delicate  of 
heaven's  creatures,  who  would  not  know  ■  pleasure  if 
the/  did  not  know  pain  ;  and  perhaps  the  merrier  and 
happier  they  are  in  general,  the  greater  the  lumps  of 
pain  they  can  bear.  Besides,  all  must  have  their  share, 
or  how  would  the  burthen  of  the  great  blockish  neces- 
sity be  equally  distributed :  and  finally,  what  business 
had  little  Papilio  to  come  into  a  place  unfit  for  hid, 
and  get  bothering  himself  with  glass  ?  Oh,  laith ! — 
jour  butterfly  must  learn  experience,  as  well  as  your 
Bonaparte. 

There  was  he,  beating,  fluttering,  flouncing, — ^won- 
dering that  he  could  not  get  through  so  clear  a  matter 
(for  so  glass  appears  to  be  to  insects,  as  well  as  to  men) 
and  tearing  his  silken  little  soul  out  with  ineffectual 
energy.  What  plumage  he  must  have  left  upon  the 
pane  !  What  feathers  and  colours,  strewed  about,  as  if 
aome  fine  lady  had  gone  mad  against  a  ball-room  door, 
for  not  being  let  in ! 

But  we  had  a  higher  simile  for  him  than  that. 
•*  Truly,"  thought  we,  "  little  friend,  thou  art  like  some 
of  the  great  GermAn  transcendentafists,  who  in  think- 
ing to  reach  at  heaven  by  an  impossible  way  (such  at 
least  it  seemeth  at  present)  run  the  hazard  of  cracking 
their  brains,  and  spoiling  their  wings  for  ever  ;  whereas 
if  thou,  and  they,  would  but  stoop  a  little  lower,  and 
begin  with  earth  first,  there,  before  thee,  lieth  open 
heaven  as  well  as  earth ;  and  thou  mayest  mount 
high  as  thou  wilt,  after  thy  own  happy  fashion,  think- 
ing less,  and  enjoying  all  things." 

And  hereupon  we  contrived  to  get  him  downwards, — 
and  forth,  out  into  the  air,  sprang  he, — first  against  the 
lime-trees,  and  then  over  them  into  the  blue  aether — as  if 
he  had  resolved  to  put  our  advice  into  practice. 

We  have  before  spoken  of  the  firet  and  fury  into 
which  the  common  fly  seems  to  put  himself  a^inst  a 
window.  Bees  appear  to  take  it  more  patiently,  out  of 
a  greater  knowledge  ;  and  slip  about  with  a  strange  air 
of  hopelessness.  They  seem  to  ^*  give  it  up."  These 
things,  as  Mr.  Pepys  said  of  the  humanities  at  court,  "  it 
is  pretty  to  observe."  Glass  itself  is  a  phenomenon  that 
might  alone  serve  a  reflecting  observer  with  meditation 
ibr  a  whole  morning, — so  substantial  and  yet  so  air-like, 
ao^lose  and  compact  to  keep  away  the  cold,  yet  so  trans- 
parent and  facile  to  let  in  light,  the  gentlest  of  all  things, 
•— ^o  palpably  iomethmgt  and  yet  to  the  eye  and  the  per- 
ceptions a  kind  of  nothing  !  It  seems  absolutely  to  de- 
ceive insects  in  this  respect,  which  is  remarkable,  consi- 
dering bow  closely  they  handle  it,  and  what  microscopic 
eyes  we  suppose  them  to  have.    We  should  doubt  (as 
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we  used  to  do)  whether  we  did  not  mistake  their  ideas 
on  the  subject,  if  we  had  not  so  often  seen  their  repeated 
dashings  of  themselves  against  the  panes,  their  stoppings 
(a»  if  to  take  breath),  and  then  their  re-commencement 
of  the  same  violence.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  they 
do  this  for  mere  pleasure,  fi)r  it  looks  as  if  they  must  hurt 
themselves.  Observe  in  particular  the  tremendous 
thumps  given  himself  by  that  great  hulking  fellow  of  a 
fly,  that  Ajax  of  th«  Diptera,  the  blue-bottle.  Yet  in 
autumn,  iti  their  old  age,  flies  congregate  in  windowa  as 
elsewhere,  and  will  take  the  matter  so  quietly  as  some- 
times to  stand  still  for  hours  together.  We  suppose 
they  love,  thejwarmth,  or  the  light;  and  that  either  they 
have  found  out  the  secret  as  to  the  rest,  or 

"  Years  have  brought  the  philosophic  mind." 

Why  should  Fly  plague  himself  any  longer  with  house- 
hold matters  which  he  cannot  alter  ?  He  has  tried  hard 
in  hb  time ;  and  now  he  resigns  himself  like  a  wise 
infect,  and  will  taste  whatsoever  tranquil  pleasures  re- 
main for  him,  without  beating  hit  brains  or  losing  his 
temper  any  longer.  In  natural  livers,  pleasure  survives 
pain.  Even  the  artificial,  who  keep  up  their  troubles  so 
long  by  pride,  self-will,  and  the  want  of  stimulants, 
contrive  to  get  more  pleasure  than  is  supposed  out  of 
pain  itself,  especially  by  means  of  thinking  themselves 
ill-used,  and  of  grumbling.  If  the  heart  (for  want  of 
better  training]'  does  not  much  keep  up  its  action  with 
them,  the  spleen  does ;  and  so  there  is  action  of  some 
sort :  and  whenever  there  is  action,  there  is  life  ;  and 
life  is  found  to  have  something  valuable  in  it  for  its  own 
sake,  apart  firom  ordinary  considerations  either  of  pain  or 
pleasure*  But  your  fly  and  your  philosopher  are  for 
pleasure  too,  to  the  last,  if  it  be  harmless.    Give  old 

Musca  a  grain  of  sugar,  and  see  how  he  will  put  down 
his  proboscis  to  it,  and  dot,  and  pound,  and  suck  it  in, 
and  be  as  happy  as  an  old  West  India  gentleman  pon- 
dering on  his  sugar  cane,  and  extracting  a  pleasure  out 
of  some  dulcet  recollection. 

Gamblers,  ibr  want  of  a  sensation,  have  been  known 
to  start  up  from  their  wine,  and  lay  a  bet  upon  two  rain 
drops  coming  down  a  pane  of  glass.  How  poor  are 
those  gentry,  even  when  they  win,  compared  with  ob- 
servers whose  resources  need  never  &il  them  I  To  the 
latter,  if  they  please,  the  rain-drop  itself  is  a  world, — a 
world  of  beauty  and  mystery  and  aboriginal  idea,  bring- 
ing before  them  a  thousand  Images  of  proportion,  and 
reflection,  and  the  elements,  and  light,  and  colour,  and 
roundness,  and  delicacy,  and  fluency,  and  beneficence, 
and  the  refreshed  flowers,  and  the  growing  corn,  and 
dew  drops  on  the  bushes,  and  the  tears  that  fall  from 
gentle  eyes,  and  the  ocean,  and  the  rainbow,  and  the 
origin  of  all  things.  In  water,  we  behold  one  of  the 
old  primeval  mysteries  of  which  (he  worid  was  made. 
Thus,  the  commonest  rain-drop  on  a  pane  of  glass  be- 
comes a  vbitor  from  the  solitudes  of  time. 

'  A  window,  to  those  who  have  read  a  little  in  Nature's 
school,  thus  becomes  a  book,  or  a  picture,  on  which  her 
genius  may  be  studied,  handicraft  though  the  canvas  be, 
and  little  as  the  glazier  may  have  thought  of  it.  Not 
that  we  are  to  predicate  ignorance  of  your  glazier  now-a- 
days,  any  more  than  of  other  classes  that  compose  tlie 
various  readers  of  penny  and  three-half-penny  philo- 
sophy,—cheap  visitor,  like  the  sunbeams,  of  houses  of 
all  sorts.  The  glazier  could  probably  give  many  a  richer 
man  information  respecting  his  glass,  and  his  diamond, 
and  his  putty,  (no  anti-climax  in  these  analytical  days.) 
and  let  him  into  a  secret  or  two,  besides,  respecting  the 
amusement  to  be  derived  from  it.  (We  have  just  got  up 
from  our  work  to  inform  ourselves  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  smd  mystery,  putty;  and  should  blush 


for  the  confession,  if  the  blush  would  not  imply  that  a 
similar  ignorance  were  less  common  with  us  than  it  is.) 

But  a  window  is  a  frame  for  other  pictures  besides  its 
own  ;  sometimes  for  moving  ones,  as  in  the  instance  of  a 
cloud  going  along,  or  a  bird,  or  a  flash  of  lightning ; 
sometimes  for  the  distant  landscape,  sometimes  the 
nearer  one,  or  the  trees  that  are  close  to  it,  with  their 
lights  and  shades ;  often  for  the  passing  multitude.  A 
picture,  a  harmony,  is  observable,  even  in  the  drapery  of 
the  curtains  thiA  invest  it ;  much  more  in  the  sunny 
vine-leaves  or  roses  that  may  be  visible  on  the  borders,  Of 
that  are  trailed  against  it.  and  which  render  many  a  poor 
casement  so  pleasant.  The  other  day,  in  a  very  humble 
cottage  window  in  the  suburbs,  we  saw  that  beautiful 
plant,  the  nasturtium,  trained  over  it  on  several  strings . 
which  must  have  furnished  the  inmates  vrith  a  screen 
as  they  sate  at  their  work  or  at  theur  tea  inside,  and  at 
the  same  time,  permitted  them  to  see  through  into  the 
road,  thus  constituting  a  far  better  blind  than  is  to  be 
found  in  many  great  bouses.  Sights  like  these  give  ^ 
favourable  impression  of  the  dispositions  and  habits  of 
the  people  within, — show  how  superior  they  are  to  their 
sophistications,  if  rich,  and  how  possessed  of  natural  re- 
finement, if  among  the  poorer  classes.  Oh  1  the  human 
mind  is  a  fine  graceful  thing  everywhere,  if  the  music  of 
nature  does  but  seize  its  attention,  and  throw  it  into  its 
natural  attitude.  But  so  little  has  the  "  school-master'* 
yet  got  hold  of  this  point,  or  made  way  with  it,  and  so 
occupied  are  men  with  digging  gold  out  of  the  ground, 
and  neglecting  the  other  treasures  which  they  toss  abou 
in  profusion  during  the  operation  (as  if  the  clay  were 
better  than  the  flowers  which  it  produced,)  that  few 
make  the  most  of  tlie  means  and  appliances  fur  enjoy- 
ment that  lie  round  about  them,  even  in  their  very  walls 
and  rooms.  Look  at  the  windows  down  a  street,  and 
generallv  speaking,  they  arc  all  barren.  The  inmate* 
might  see  through  roses  and  geraniums,  if  they  would . 
but  they  do  not  think  of  it,  or  not  with  loving  knowledge 
enough  to  take  the  trouble.  Those  who  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  living  in  the  country  or  the  suburbs,  are  led 
in  many  instances  to  do  better,  though  their  necessity 
for  agreeable  sights  is  not  so  great.  But  the  presence 
of  ^nature  tempts  them  to  imitate  her.  There  are  few 
windows  any  where  which  might  not  be  used  to  better 
advantage  than  they  are,  if  we  have  a  little  money,  or 
can  procure  even  a  few  seeds.  We  have  read  an  art  of 
blowing  the  fire.  There  is  an  art  even  in  the  shutting 
and  opening  of  windows.  People  might  close  them 
more  against  dull  objects,  and  open  them  more  to  plea- 
sant ones,  and  to  the  air.  For  a  few  pence,  they  might 
have  beautiful  colours  and  odours,  and  a  pleasing  task, 
emulous  of  the  showers  of  April,  beneficent  as  May;  fbr 
they  who  cultivate  flowers  in  their  windows  (as  we  have 
hinted  before,)  are  led  instinctively  to  cultivate  them  for 
others  as  well  as  themselves ;  nay,  in  oue  respect  they 
do  it  more  so ;  for  you  may  observe,  that  wherever  there 
is  this  "  fenestral  horticulture,"  (as  Evelyn  would  have 
called  your  window-gardeuing,)  the  flowers  are  turned 
with  their  faces  towards  the  street. 

But "  there  is  an  art  m  the  shutting  and  opening  of 
windows." — Yes,  for  the  sake  of  air  (which  ought  to  be 
had  night  as  well  as  day,  in  reasonable  measure,  and  with 
precautions)  and  for  the  sake  of  excluding,  or  admitting, 
what  is  to  be  seen  out  of  doors.  Suppose,  for  example, 
a  house  is  partly  opposite  some  pleasant,  and  partly  some 
unpleasant  object;  the  one,  a  tree  or  a  garden;  the 
other,  a  gin-shop  or  a  squalid  lane.  The  sight  of  the 
first  should  be  admitted  as  constantly  as  possible,  and 
with  open  window.  That  of  the  other,  if  you  are  rich 
enough,  can  be  shut  out  with  a  painted  blind,  that  shall 
substitute  a  beautiful  landscape  for  the  nuisance;  or  a 
blind  of  another  sort  will  serve  the  purpose;  or  if  even 
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High  in  Drury  bne^ 
hk\iei  by  nbft  Mpbyrs  through  the  broken  paoty 
was  better  off  there,  than  if  he  had  occupied  the  ground 
floor.  For  our  parts,  in  order  that  we  may  save  the 
dignity  t>f  ovr  three-haUpenny  meditatioM,  a»d  at  tb* 
•ame  give  fvidenoe  of  practising  wliat  we  preach,  i^e 
shall  ftnish  (y  stating,  tkat  we  have  written  this  article 
in  a  ioor  neither  high  enoogh  to  l)e  so  pottical  oor  low 
enough  for  too  earthly  a  prose, — in  a  little  study  made 
healthy  by  an  open  window,  and  partly  screened  from 
overhiokers  by  a  bit  of  the  shutter,  while  our  look-out 
presenu  us  with  a  world  of  green  leaves,  and  a  red  cot- 
tago  lop,  a  gochk  tower  of  a  church  in  the  distance,  and 
a  glorious  apple-tree  close  at  hand,  bden  with  its  yellow 
balls. 

**  Studded  with  apples,  a  beautiful  shew." 

Some  kindness  of  this  sort  Fortune  has  never  failed  to 
preserve  to  us,  as  if  in  return  for  the  love  we  bear  to  her 
rolling  globe ;  and  now  that  the  sincerity  of  our  good- 
will luis  become  known,  none  seem  inclined  to  grudge  it 
us,  or  to  dispute  the  account  to  which  we  may  turn  it, 
for  others  as  well  as  ourselves. 

We  had  something  more  to  say  of  seats  in  windows 
and  a  good  deal  of  windows  at  inns,  and  of  sitting  and 
looking  out  of  windows ;  but  we  have  other  articles  to 
write  this  week,  of  more  length  than  usual,  and  must 
reserve  it  for  a  fhture  number. 


a  blind  cannot  be  affor  led,  the  shutters  aaay  be  partly 
closed.  Shutters  should  always  be  divided  In  two,  hati- 
zonully  as  well  as  otherwise,  for  purposes  of  this  kind. 
It  b  sometimes  pleasant  to  close  the  lower  portion,  if 
only  to  preserve  a  j^reater  sense  of  jjuiet  apd  seclusion, 
and  to  read  or  write  the  npre  to  yowsolf ;  Mght  Irom 
above  having  both  a  softer  and  stronger  eftct,  th#B  when 
admitted  ffom  all  ^|uarter»  We  have  seeu  sholktert,  by 
Judiciouft  numageroent  in  this  vray,  in  the  house  of  a  poor 
man  who  had  a  taste  for  nature,  contribute  to  the  com- 
fort and  even  elegance  of  a  room  in  a  surprising  manner* 
and  (by  the  opening  of  the  lower  portions  and  the 
clasure  of  the  upper)  at  once  shut  out  all  tlie  sun  that 
was  not  wanted,  and  convert  a  row  of  stunted  trees  into 
an  appearance  of  interminable  foliage,  as  thick  as  if  it 
kad  been  in  a  forest. 

«  But  the  fact  was  otherwise ;"  cries  some  fostidious 
personage,  more  nice  than  wise ;  "  you  knew  there  was 
no/orett,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  deceived." 

**  Well,  my  dear  Sir,  but  deception  is  not  necessary  to 
every  one's  pleasure ;  and  fact  is  not  merely  what  you 
take  it  for.  The  fact  of  there  being  no  forest  might  have 
been  the  only  fiict  with  yourself,  and  so  have  pi  evented 
the  enjoyment;  but  to  a  livelier  fancy,  there  would  have 
been  the  fact  of  the  imagination  of  the  forest  (for  every 
tMng  is  a  fact  which  does  any  thing  for  us)  *  and  there 
would  also  have  been  the  fact  of  having  culti/ated  the 
magination,  and  the  fact  of  our  willingness  to  be  pleased, 
and  the  fact  of  the  books  we  have  read,  and  above  all, 
the  fact  of  the  positive  satisfiunlon.  If  a  man  be  pleased, 
it  is  in  vain  you  tell  him  he  has  no  cause  to  be  pleased. 
The  cause  is  proved  by  the  consequence.  Whether  the 
cause  be  rightly  or  wrongly  cultivated,  is  another  matter. 
The  good  of  it  is  assumed  in  the  present  insUnce ;  and 
it  would  take  more  &cts  than  are  in  the  possession  of  a 
**  mere  matter  of  fiict  man "  to  disprove  it.  Matter  of 
Act  and  spirit  of  foct  must  both  be  appreciated,  in  order 
to  do  justice  to  the  riches  of  nature.  We  are  made 
of  mind  as  well  as  body, — of  imagination  as  well  as 
senses.  The  same  mysterious  foculty  Vhich  sees  what  is 
before  the  eyes,  sees  also  what  it  suggested  to  the 
memory.  Matter  of  fact  is  only  the  more  palpable  world, 
around  which  a  thousand  spirits  of  foct  are  plajring,  like 
angels  in  a  picture.  Not  to  see  both,  is  to  be  a  poor 
unattended  creature,  who  walks  about  in  the  world  con- 
tdous  of  nothing  but  himself,  or  at  best  of  what  the 
horse-jockey  and  the  coachmaker  has  done  for  him.  If 
his  banker  fidls,  he  is  ruined !  Not  so  those,  who  in 
addition  to  the  resources  of  their  industry,  have  stock  in 
all  the  banks  of  nature  and  art,  (pardon  us  this  pun  for 
the  sake  of  what  grows  on  it),  and  whose  consolations 
cannot  wholly  fail  them,  as  long  as  they  have  a  flower  to 
look  upon,  and  a  blood  not  entirely  vitiated. 

A  window,  high  up  in  a  building,  and  commanding 
a  fine  prospect,  is  a  sort  of  looking  out  of  the  air,  and 
gives  a  sense  of  power,  and  of  superiority  to  earth.  The 
higher  also  you  go,  the  healthier.  We  speak  of  such 
windows  as  Milton  fancied,  when  he  wished  that  his 
lamp  should  be  seen  at  midnight  in  "  some  high  lonely 
tower ;"  a  passage,  justly  admired  for  the  goodnature 
as  well  as  loftiness  of  the  wish,  thus  desiring  that  way- 
forers  should  be  the  better  for  his  studies,  and  enjoy  the 
evidence  of  their  fellow-creature's  vigils.  But  elevations 
of  this  kind  are  not  readily  to  be  had.  A»  to  health,  we 
believe  that  a  very  little  lift  above  the  ground  floor,  and 
and  to  on  as  you  ascend,  grows  healthier  in  proportion. 
Malaria  (bad  air)  in  the  countries  where  a  plague  of 
that  kind  is  pievalent,  is  understood  to  be  confined  to  a 
certain  distance  from  the  earth  ;  and  we  really  believe^ 
that  even  in  the  healthiest  quarters,  where  no  positive 
harm  is  done  by  nearness  to  it,  the  air  is  better  as  the 
houses  ascend,  and  a  seat  in  a  window  becomes  valuable 
in  proportion.  By  and  bye,  perhaps,  studies  and  other 
fikvouilte  sitting  rooms  will  be  built  accordingly ;  and 
more  retrospective  reverence  be  shewn  to  the  "  garrets'* 
that  were  once  so  fhraous  in  the  annals  of  authorship. 
The  poor  poet  in  Pope,  who  lay 


*  Facio,  fisctam  {Latin) — to  do,  done.  What  is  done  in 
Imagfaation,  makes  a  greater  or  less  fanpresslon  according  to 
the  power  to  receive  It;  but  it  is  anqucstionably  done.  If  It 
Imprttses  us  at  all }  and  thus  becomes,  after  lis  kind,  a  fkct. 
Aslapid  feUow,  utterly  without  imagination,  rcqalres  tickling 
to  make  him  laugh ;  a  livelier  one  laughs  at  a  comedy,  or  at 
the  bare  apprdioaaion  of  a  thing  laughable.  In  both  instances 
there  is  a  real  Impression  though  firom  very  different  canscs, 
one  from  '<  matter  of  fkct,'*  (if  you  please)  the  other  fhmi  spirit 
of  Ikct  J  but  in  either  case  the  thing  la  iotu,  the  fhet  takes 
place.  The  moving  cause  exists  somehow,  or  how  could 
we  be  moved? 


THE  "VBBK. 

Prom  Wednesday  the  21th  of  August,  to  Tuesday  the 
2d  qf  September. 

FIE8T   OP    aEPTEIIBIR.— FOWLIMO. 

The  second  of  September  is  terrible  in  the  annals  of  the 
French  Revolution,  for  a  massacre,  the  perpetrators  of 
which  were  called  Septembrizers.  Far  are  we  from 
intending  to  compare  the  sufferings  of  a  thinking  and 
soda]  creature  like  man  with  those  of  inferior  animals . 
but  inasmuch  as  he  Is  their  superior  in  thought  and 
sympathy,  he  is  bound  to  be  consistent,  for  their  sakes 
as  well  as  his  own  ;  and  if  the  birds  had  the  settlement 
of  almanacks,  new  and  startling  would  be  the  list  of 
Septembrizers  and  their  fhsillades, — amazing  the  multi- 
tude of  good-humoured  and  respectable  fkces  that  would 
have  to  look  in  the  glass  of  a  compulsory  knowledge, 
and  recognise  themselves  for  sbiughterers  by  wholesale, 
or  worse  distributors  of  broken  bones  and  festering  dis- 
locations. 

"  And  what"  (a  reader  may  ask)  "  would  be  the  good 
of  that,  if  these  gentlenien  are  not  aware  of  their  enor- 
midesT  Would  it  be  doing  any  thing  but  substituting 
one  pain  for  another,  and  setting  men*s  minds  upon 
needless  considerations  of  the  pain  which  exists  in  the 
universe  t" 

Yes  ^-  for  in  the  fhrst  place,  these  gentlemen  are  per- 
haps not  quite  so  innocent  and  unconsious,  as  in  the 
gratuitousness  of  our  amaaingly  liberal  philosophy  we 
are  willing  to  suppose  them.  Secondly,  should  they 
cease  to  give  pain,  they  would  cease  to  feel  it  in  its  re- 
lation to  themselves :  and  Lastly,  as  to  the  pain  existing 
in  the  universe,  people  in  general  are  not  likely  to  foel 
it  too  much,  especially  the  healthy ;  nor  ought  any  body 
to  do  so,  in  a  foeble  sense,  as  long  as  he  does  what  he 
can  to  diminish  it,  and  trusts  the  rest  to  providence  and 
futurity.  What  we  are  incited  by  our  own  thoughts  or 
those  of  others,  to  amend,  it  becomes  us  to  consider  to 
that  end  :  what  we  cannot  contribute  any  amendment 
to,  we  must  think  of  as  well  as  we  can  contrive.  The 
greater  number  of  sportsmen  are  not  a  very  thoughtful 
generation.  No  harm  would  be  done  them,  by  putting 
a  little  more  consideration  into  their  heads.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  sportsmen  are  not  so  comfortable  in  their 
reflections,  as  thehr  gaiety  gives  out ;  and  the  moment  a 
man  finds  a  contradiction  in  himself  between  his  amuse- 
ments and  his  humanity,  it  is  a  signal  that  he  should  give 
them  up.  He  will  be  hurting  his  nature  in  other  respects, 
as  well  as  in  this,  if  he  does  not  take  care :  he  wOl 
be  exasperating  his  ideas  of  his  follow-creatures,  of  the 
world,  of  God  himself;  and  thus  he  will  be  inflicting 
pain  on  all  sides,  for  the  sake  of  tearing  oat  of  it  a  doubt- 
fiil  pleasure. 

*<  But  it  is  eflbninate  to  think  too  much  of  pain,  under 
any  drcumatances.''  Yet, — ineludimg  that  of  leavhig 
off  a  flivoinite  pastime.    Ob<^we  need  not  want  noble 


pains,  if  we  are  desirous  of  them,  depend  upon  it,^pains 
of  honoufobie  endeavours,  pains  of  generous  sympathy, 
pains,  most  masculine  paint,  of  self-denial.  Are  not 
these  more  manly,  more  anti-efleminate,  than  playing 
with  life,  and  sufiering  like  spoilt  children,  and  cracking 
the  le|s  of  partridges  t 

Most  excellent  men  have  (here  Hen,  and  doubtless 
are,  among  sportsnoen, — truly  gallant  natures,  reflecting 
ones  too, — men  ef  fine  wit  and  genios,  and  kind  as 
mother's  milk  in  all  things  but  this, — ^in  all  things  but 
killing  mothers,  because  they  are  no  better  than  birds, 
and  leaving ^he  young  to  starve  in  the  nest,  and  screwing 
the  brakes  with  agonies  of  feathered  wounds.  If  we 
presume  to  think  ourselves  capable  of  teaching  them 
better,  it  is  only  upon  points  of  this  nature,  and  becauae 
for  want  of  early  habit  and  example,  oor  prejudices  bava 
not  been  enlisted  against  our  reflection.  Most  thank- 
fully would  we  receive  the  wisdom  they  miglit  be  able 
to  give  us  on  all  other  points.  But  see  what  habit  can 
do  with  the  best  natures,  and  how  inferior  ones  may  some- 
times be  put  upon  a  superior  groimd  of  knowledge,  from 
the  absence  of  it.  Gilbert  Wakefield  we  take  to  have  been 
a  man  of  a  crabbed  nature,  as  well  as  confined  under- 
standing, compared  with  Fox  ;  yet  in  the  public  argu- 
ment he  had  with  him  on  this  subject,  he  undoubtedly 
had  the  best  of  it,  poorly  as  it  was  managed  by  him. 
The  good-natured  statesman  could  only  retreat  into 
vague  generalities,  and  smiling  admissions,  and  hope 
that  his  correspondent  would  not  think  ill  of  him.  And 
who  does  ?  For  our  parts,  inclined  as  we  are  for  some 
reasons  to  like  both  the  men,  we  love  Fox  alwayip 
almost  when  he  is  on  the  instant  of  pointing  his  gun, 
and  are  equally  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  tone  and 
manner  of  the  other,  even  when  in  the  act  of  abasing  it. 
But  what  does  this  prove,  except  the  danger  of  a  bad 
habit  to  the  self-reconciling  instincts  of  a  fine  enjoyiqg 
nature,  and  to  the  example  which  flows  from  it  into  to 
much  recondle^xient  to  others!  When  a  common, 
hard-minded  sportsman  takes  up  his  fowling-piece,  we 
only  think  of  him  as  a  kind  of  wild  beast  on  two  le^, 
pursuing  innocently  his  natural  propensities,  and  about 
to  seek  his  prey,  as  a  ferret  does,  or  ft  wild  cat ;  but  the 
more  of  a  man  he  is,  the  more  bewildered  and  danger- 
ous become  our  thoughts  respecting  the  meeting  of 
extremes ;  and  when  Pox  takes  up  the  death-tube,  we 
sophisticate  for  his  sake,  and  are  in  hazard  of  becoming 
effeminate  to  the  subject,  purely  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
cruelty  in  it,  and  let  the  pleasant  gentleman  have  his 
way. 

As  to  the  counter-arguments  about  providence  and 
permission  of  evil,  they  are  edge  tools  which  it  has  hi- 
therto turned  out  to  be  nothing  but  a  presuuiption  to 
play  with.  What  the  mind  may  discover  in  those 
quarters  of  speculation,  it  is  impossible  to  assert ;  but  as 
for  as  it  has  looked  yet,  nothing  is  ascertained,  except 
that  the  circle  of  God*s  privileges  is  one  thing,  and 
that  of  man's  another.  If  we  knew  all  about  pain  and 
evil,  and  their  necessities,  and  their  consequences,  we 
might  have  a  right  to  inflict  tliem,  or  to  leave  them  un- 
touched ;  but  not  being  possessed  of  this  knowledge, 
and  on  the  other  hand  being  gifted  with  doubts,  and 
sympathies,  and  consciences,  after  our  hmnan  fashion, 
we  must  give  our  fellow  creatures  the  benefit  of  those 
doubts  and  consciences,  and  cease  to  assume  the  rights 
of  gods,  upon  pun  of  becoming  less  than  men,  and 
loung  all  real  pleasure. 

But  not  to  touch  upon  this  question  more  solemnly 
than  we  can  help,  espedally  when  the  gravest  reflec- 
tions upon  it  may  be  suggested  in  a  lighter  manner, 
we  will  take  the  liberty  of  laying  before  the  reader  an 
artide  which  we  wrote  upon  it  some  years  back,  in  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  We  will  give  the  whole  of  it, 
because  it  liegins  with  a  country  picture,  the  great  re- 
freshment in  all  matters  of  sporting.  And  as  we  have 
done  justice  to  the  finer  understandings  that  are  to  be 
found  in  connection  with  these  pastimes,  the  reader  will 
here  see  that  we  have  not  failed  to  do  as  much  to  the 
inferior  ones,  notwithstanding  what  we  have  just  said 
of  their  least  fovourable  sample. 

A  COUMTRT  LODOINO. — Dialogue  with  a  Sportsman* 

Pouldom,  September  2WU 

On  my  way  bade  to  town  the  other  evening  fWmi  a 
visit,  I  had  the  misfortune,  at  the  turning  of  a  road,  net 
to  see  a  projecting  gateway,  till  I  came  too  near  it.  I 
leaped  the  ditch  that  ran  by,  but  my  horse  went  too 
dose  to  the  side- post ;  and  my  leg  was  so  hurt,  that  I 
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was  obliged  to  limp  into  a  cottage,  and  have  been  laid' 
up  eTer  since.  The  doctor  tells  me  I  am  to  have  three 
or  four  weeks  of  it,  perhaps  more. 

As  soon  as  I  found  myself  fixed,  I  looked  about  me  to 
see  what  consolations  I  could  get  in  my  new  abode. 
The  place  was  quiet.  That  was  one  thing.  It  also  was 
clean,  and  had  a  decent-looking  hostess.  Those  were 
two  more.  Thirdly,  1  heard  the  wind  in  the  trees. 
This  was  much.  *'  You  have  trees  opposite  the  window  V* 
— "  Yes,  Sir,  some  fine  elms.  You  will  hear  the  birds 
of  amorning.''  *'  And  you  have  poultry,  to  take  care 
of  my  fever  with  7  and  eggs  and  bacon  when  I  get 
better?  and  a  garden  and  a  paddock,  when  I  walk 
again,  eh  ?  and  capital  milk,  and  a  milk-maid  whom  it's 
m  sight  to  see  carrying  it  over  the  field.** — "  Whv,  Sir," 
said  my  hostess,  good-humouredly  but  gravely,^*  as  to 
ihe  iniSk-roaid,  I  can  say  nothing ;  but  we  have  capital 
milk  at  Pouldon,  and  good  eggs  and  bacon,  and  pad- 
docks in  plenty,  and  every  thing  else  that  horse  or  man 
can  desire,  in  an  honest  way." — "  Well,  Madam,"  said 
I,  **  I  shall  desire  nothing  of  you,  you  may  depend  un 
ii^  unbeconoing  the  dignity  of  Pouldon  or  the  pretty 
whiteness  of  these  window*curtains." — "  1  dare  say  we 
shall  agree  very  well.  Sir,"  said  my  good  woman  with 
a  gracious  smile. 

The  curtains  ware  very  neat  and  white,  the  rest  of 
the  furniture  corresponding.  There  was  a  small 
ooocb,  and  a  long-backed  arm-chair,  looking  as  if  it  was 
made  for  me.  **  That  settee,"  thought  I,  **  1  shall 
move  into  tliat  other  part  of  the  room : — it  will  be 
snugger,  and  more  away  from  the  door.  The  ann-chair 
and  the  table  shall  go  near  the  window,  when  I  can  sit 
up  ;  so  that  I  may  have  the  trees  at  the  comer  of  my 
eye«  as  I  am  writing.  The  table,  a  small  mahogany 
one,  was  very  good,  and  reflected  the  two  candles  very 
prettily,  but  it  looked  bald.  There  were  no  books 
on  it. 

**  Pray,  Mrs.  Wilton,  have  you  any  books?" 

<<  Oh,  plenty  of  books.  But  won't  you  be  afraid  to 
study.  Sir,  with  that  leg?" 

'*  1*11  study  without  it,  if  you  can  undo  it  for  me." 

**  Dear  me !  Sir,  but  won't  it  make  you  feverish  ?*' 

**  Yes,  unless  I  can  read  all  the  while.  1  must  study 
philosophy,  Mrs.  Wilton,  in  order  to  bear  it :  so  if  you 
have  any  novels  or  comedies — " 

"  Why,  for  novels  or  comedies.  Sir,  I  can't  say.  But 
I*II  ftliew  you  what  there  is.  When  our  lady  was  aKve, 
rest  her  soul !  eight  months  ago,  the  house  was  nothing 
but  l>ooks.  1  dare  say  she  had  a  matter  of  a  hundred. 
But  Tve  a  good  set  too  below ;  some  of  my  poor  dear 
husband's,  and  some  of  my  own." 

<*  I  see,"  said  I,  as  she  left  the  room.  « that  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  send  to  the  clergyman.  Nay,  I'll  behave  in  the 
most  impudent  manner,  and  send  all  round.  *  Neeetsitas 
mm  habit  legs,'  as  Peter  Pindar  says.  This  is  the  worst 
of  books.  A  hab.t  of  reading  is  like  a  habit  of  drinking. 
You  cannot  do  without  it.  especially  under  misfortune. 
I  wonder  whether  I  could  leave  off  reading,  beginning 
with  a  paragraph  less  a  day?" 

Mrs.  Wilton  returned  with  an  arm  full.  "  This,  Sir," 
aaid  she,  giving  me  the  top  one,  "  our  lady  left  me  for  a 
keep-sake." 

It  was  Mrs.  Chapone*s  Essays.  **  Pray,"  said  T, 
**  Mrs.  Wilton,  who  was  the  lady  whom  you  designate 
as  the  Roman  CathoHcs  do  the  Virgin  ?  Who  was  Our 
ladyV 

Mrs.  Wilton  looked  very  grave,  but  h  thought  there 
was  a  smile  lurking  under  her  grarity  in  spite  of  her. 
**  Mrs.  v..  Sir,  was  no  Roman :  and  as  to  the  Virgin,  by 
which  1  suppose.  Sir,  you  mean  the — but  however — oh, 
she  was  an  excellent  woman.  Sir ;  her  mother  was  a 
friend  of  the  great  Mr.  Samuel  Richardson." 

**  Oh  ho !"  thought  1,  looking  over  the  books,  "  then 
we  shall  have  Pamela."-T-There  was  the  Farrier's  Guide, 
some  Treatises  on  Timber  and  the  Cultivation  of  Wood 
fmy  hostess  was  a  carpenter's  widow),  Jachin  and  Boas 
(which  she  called  a  strange  fantastic  book),  Mrs. 
Glasse's  Cookery,  Wesley's  Receipts,  an  old  Court  Ca- 
lendar, the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  an  odd  volume  of  the 
Newgate  Calendar,  tlie  Life  of  Cok>nel  Gardner,  and,  as 
sure  as  (ate,  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  Pamela,  or  Vir- 
tue Rewarded.  *'  Vbtue  Rewarded  I"  thought  I:  "  I 
hate  these  eternal  mercenary  virtues ;  these  bills  brought 
to  Heaven  for  payment ;  these  diokings  of  cash  in  the 
white  pockets  of  conscience." 

**  You  have  one  novel,  at  any  rate,  Mrs.  Wilton." 

«  Sure,  Sir,  it  is  better  than  a  novel  Oh,  it  is  a  book 
full  of  good  fortune." 

"  Of  good  fortune !  What,  to  the  maid-servant !" 

"  To  every  body  that  has  to  do  with  it.  Miss  V.  w;^ 
—dubious  like — which  of  the  cottages  to  live  in ;  and 
she  fiincied  ours,  because  she  found  Pamela  and  Colonel 
Gardner  in  the  comer- cupboard." 

"  I  dare  say. — Now  here,"  said  1,  when  lefr  to  my- 
self, **  here  is  vanity  at  second  hand.  The  old  lady 
must  take  a  cottage  because  she  found  a  book  in  i^ 
written  by  an  old  gentleman,  who  knew  the  old  lady 
her  mother. 

With  all  my  admiration  of  Richardson,  Pamela  had 
ever  been  an  object  of  my  dislike.  I  hated  her  little 
canting  ways,  her  egotism  eternally  protesting  humility, 
and  her  readiness  to  make  a  prize  of  the  man,  who, 
finding  his  endeavours  vain  to  ruin  her,  reconciled  her 
▼irtue  and  vanity  together  by  proposing  to  make  her  his 
wifo.  Pamela's  is  the  only  feoude  face  to  which  I  think 
I  could  ever  have  wished  to  give  a  good  box  on  the  ear. 
«  And  this,"  said  I,  "  was  the  old  maid's  taste.  It  is  a 
pity  she  was  not  a  servant-maid. 


While  I  was  thus  venting  my  spleen  against  a  harm- 
less old  woman,  in  a  condition  of  life  which  I  had  always 
treated  with  respect,  and  was  beginning  to  regret  that  I 
had  got  into  **  methodistical"  lodgings,  my  hostess, 
comes  back  again,  with  three  more  books,  to  wit.  Para- 
dise Lost,  Thomson's  Seasons,  and  a  volume  containing 
the  whole  of  the  Spectator  in  double  columns.  **  Head 
of  my  ancestors !"  cried  I,  uttering  (but  internally)  a 
Chinese  oath  :  "  Here  thou  art  at  home  again,  Harry ! 
This  is  sense.  Thu  is  something  like.  The  cottage  is 
an  excellent  cottage ;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  had  the 
honour  of  being  one  of  the  many  cottages  in  which  my 
great  grandfather's  friend  Sir  Richard  used  to  eschew 
the  visits  of  the  importunate." 

There  was  a  bed-room  as  neat  as  the  sitting-room,  and 
with  more  trees  at  the  window.  My  leg  was  very  pain- 
ful, and  I  had  feverish  dreams.  However,  my  horseback 
had  made  me  nothing  the  worse  for  my  dinner,  and 
having  taken  no  sppper,  my  dreams,  though  disturbed, 
were  not  frightful.  1  dreamt  of  Pamela,  and  Dick 
Houeycombe,  and  my  ancestor  Nathaniel.  1  thought 
my  landlady  was  Mrs.  Hariowe,  and  that  Dick  being 
pressed  to  marry,  said  he  would  not  have  his  cousin 
Pamela,  but  Nell  Gwynn  ;  which  the  serious  Common- 
wealth oflUcer  approved,  "  because,"  said  he,  "  of  the 
other's  immoral  character."  In  one  of  my  reveries, 
between  sleep  and  awake,  I  hardly  knew  whether  the 
rustling  sounds  I  heard  were  those  of  the  trees  out-of- 
doors,  or  of  old  Mrs.  Harlowe's  petticoat. 

In  the  morning,  it  was  delightful  to  hear  the  sound  o( 
the  birds.  There  is  something  exhilarating  in  the  sing- 
ing of  birds,  analogous  to  the  brilliancy  of  sunshine.  My 
leg  was  now  worse,  but  not  bad  enough  to  hinder  me 
from  noticing  the  ckaney  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
on  the  mantelpiece,  or  those  others  on  the  coloured  bed- 
curtain  ;  loving  pairs  with  lambs,  repeated  in  the  same 
group  at  intervals  all  over  the  cbintx,  as  if  the  beholder 
had  a  cut-glass  eye.  The  window  of  the  sitting-room 
has  a  little  white  curtain  on  a  rod.  This,  of  the  bed- 
room, is  a  proper  casement  with  diamond  panes;  and 
you  can  see  nothing  outside  but  green  leaves. 

However  ill  I  may  be,  I  am  always  the  worse  for  lying 
in  bed.  I  contrived  to  get  up  and  remove  to  the  settee 
in  the  other  room ;  at  which  the  doctor,  when  he  came, 
shook  his  head.  But  I  did  very  well  with  the  settee. 
It  was  brought  near  the  window,  with  the  table;  and  I 
had  a  %'ery  pretty  look-out.  Opposite  the  window  you 
can  see  nothing  but  trees,  but  sitting  on  the  left  side, 
you  have  a  view  over  a  fine  meadow  to  the  village 
church,  which  is  embowered  in  elms.  There  is  a  path 
and  a  style  to  the  meadow,  and  luxuriant  hedge- row 
trees.  I  was  as  well  pleased  with  my  situation  as  a  man 
well  could  be,  who  had  a  leg  perpetu-tUy  reminding  him 
of  its  existence ;  but  Pouldon  is  at  a  good  distance  from 
town,  and  I  was  thinking  how  fong  it  would  take  a 
messenger  to  fetch  me  some  books,  when  I  heard  a  shot 
from  a  fowling-piece.  I  recollected  the  month,  and 
thought  how  well  its  name  was  adapted  to  these  Sep- 
tembrizers  of  the  birds.  Looking  under  the  trees,  I  saw 
a  stout  fellow,  in  a  jacket  and  gaiters  and  the  rest  of  the 
costume  of  ovicide,  picking  his  way  along  the  palings, 
with  his  gun  re-prepared.  "  Ay,"  said  I,  **  he  has  *  shot 
as  he  is  used  to  do,'  and  laid  up  some  poor  devil  with  a 
broken  thigh.  There  he  goes,  sneaking  along,  to  qua- 
lify some  others  for  the  hospital,  and  they  have  none." 

I  thiew  up  the  window,  to  baflle  his  next  shot  vrith 
the  noise.  He  turned  round.  It  was  Jack  Tomkins. 
"  Hallo !  my  boy,"  said  he,  '*  why  where  the  devil  have 

you  got  ?     D n  me,  if  1  don't  blow.     You  deserve 

it,  Harry,  for  keeping  so  close.  Til  tell  Tom  Neville 
and  the  rest ,  d — mme,  if  1  don't.  Snug's  the  word, 
eh  ?  Is  she  pretty  ?  Some  delicate  little  devil,  I  war- 
rant, fit  for  your  verses  and  all  that,  eh?" 

"  She's  too  delicate  for  you.  Jack ;  you'd  frighten 
her." 

"  Oh,  don't  tell  me.  They're  not  frightened  so  easily. 
What  the  devil  are  you  putting  out  of  the  way  there  ? 
You  may  try  to  laugh  as  you  please ;  but  hang  me, 
Harry — I  musn'tcome  up,  I  suppose?" 

"  Pray  do ;  and  (lowering  my  voice)  I'll  introduce  you 
to  a  little  friend  of  mine,  of  the  name  of  Leg.  Jack  ! 
Jack  I  say  nothing  at  the  door — Most  respectable  woman 
— You  understand  me.  * 

Jack  (who  is  a  man  of  fortune,  and  was  at  Trinity, 
though  the  uninitiated  would  not  suppose  it),  clapped  a 
finger  significantly  on  one  side  of  hii  nose,  and  knocked 
very  much  like  a  gentleman.  Presently  he  came  into 
the  room  grinning  and  breathing  like  an  ogre.  "My 
dear  Honeycomb,  how  are  you  ?— an  unexpected  plea- 
sure, eh  i  The  good  lady  tells  me  you  have  hurt  your- 
self: something  about  a  horse— what  Bayardo  the  spot- 
less, eh  ?  (Here  Mrs.  Wilson  left  the  room,  and  Jack 
burst  out)  Oh,  you  devil!  Well,  where's  Lalage? 
Where's  Miss  Leg — Fanny  or  Betty,  or  what  the  deril's 
her  name  ?" 

**  The  poor  thing  has  a  very  odd  name.  Jack.  What 
think  you  of  Bad  Leg  ?" 

**  Nonsense.  Miss  Bact  Leg !  impossible.  I  know  of 
nobody  of  the  name  of  Bad.  Come,  you're  joking;  and 
I  can't  stop  long.  I'll  come  back  to  dinner,  if  you  like ; 
but  must  be  off  now ; — so  introduce  me.  Is  that  the 
way  there  ?" 

**  No,  this  is  the  way.  Jack.  Little  Bad  Leg,  my  dear 
creature,  allow  me  to  introduce  my  friend  John  Tom- 
kins,  Esquire,  of  Galloping  Hall.  John  Tomkins — Bad 
Leg." 

**  Eh  f  pooh,  pooh,  Harry.  This  is  one  of  your 
fbtches.    Come,  come,  I  know  your  goes.** 


"  Egad,  Jack,  it's  neither  my  fetch  nor  my  go,  at  pre* 
sent,  I  assure  you.     There  is  an  old  epigram — 

*  I  am  unable,*  yonder  beggar  cries, 

'  To  stand  or  go.'    If  ha  says  true,  be  lies  :— 

which  is  not  true ;  for  he  may  sit,  as  I  am  obliged  to  do 
at  this  present." 

I  had  some' difficulty  in  persuading  my  friend  Tom- 
kins that  there  was  no  other  leg  iti  the  case  titan  my 
own.  "  Well,  Harry,"  says  he,  "  I  am  heartily  sorry 
for  it,  upon  my  soul ;  for  now  as  you  have  caught  me 
with  my  Joe  Manton,  I  suppose  I'm  to  be  had  up  for 
fetching  down  a  few  birds;  whereas  if  I  could  have  fairiy 

found  you  out  in  your  tricks  with  the  cottagers,  d n 

me  if  I  couldn't  have  read  you  a  bit  of  a  lecture  myself, 
by  way  of  a  muffler." 

"Why,  Jack,  as  yon  say,  I  have  caught  you  in  the 
faict,  and  1  wonder  at  a  fellow  of  your  sense  and  spirit, 
that  you're  nut  above  cutting  up  a  parcel  of  tom-tits." 

'*  Grouse,  Harry,  Grouse,  and  partridges  and  pheasants, 
and  all  that.  Toin-tits  I  let  the  cockneys  try  to  cut  up 
tom-tiu." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure  there's  a  good  deal  of  difference 
between  breaking  tlie  legs  of  partridges  and  tom-tits. 
The  partridge,  too,  is  a  fierce  bird,  and  can  defend  itsel£ 
h*8  a  gallant  thing,  a  fight  with  a  partridge." 

**  Eh  ?  Nonsense.  Now  you  are  at  some  of  your 
banter.  But  it's  no  joke,  I  assure  you,  to  me,  having  a 
fine  rooming's  sport.  You  can  read  and  all  that ;  but 
every  man  to  his  taste.  However,  I  can't  stop  at  pre- 
sent. Here's  Needle,  poor  feliow,  wants  to  be  oft. 
Glorious  morning — never  saw  such  a  morning — but  1*11 
come  back  to  dinner,  if  jou  like,  instead  of  going  to  the 
Greyhound.  1  gave  a  brace  of  partridges  just  now  to 
the  good  woman ;  and  I  say,  Harry,  by  G — d,  if  you 
get  roe  some  claret,  I II  have  it  out  with  you — I  will, 
upon  my  soul — I'll  rub  up  my  logic,  and  have  a  regular 
spar." 

My  friend  Jack  returned  in  good  time,  and  had  his 
lurds  well  dressed.  I  was  in  despair  about  the  claret, 
till  the  host  of  the  Greyhound  drew  it  out  from  a  store 
which  he  kept  against  the  month  of  September ;  and 
Jack  being  a  good-humoured  fellow,  and  l  aring  bad  a 
victorious  rooming,  he  did  very  well.  Mrs.  Wilton  and 
the  doctor  had  equally  protested  against  roy  having  com- 
pany to  dinner,  being  afraid  of  the  noise  and  the  temp- 
tation to  eat ;  but  I  promised  them  to  abstain,  and  that  I 
would  talk  as  much  as  possible  to  hinder  Jack  from 
being  obstreperous ;  which  they  thought  a  dangerous 
remedy.  I  got  off  very  well,  by  dint  of  talking  while 
Jack  ate ;  and  such  is  vanity,  that  I  was  not  displeased 
to  see  that  I  rose  greatly  in  my  hostess's  opinion  by  my 
defence  of  the  bird-creadon.  It  was  curious  to  observe 
how  Jack  shattered  her,  as  she  came  in  and  out,  with 
his  oaths  and  great  voice,  and  how  gratefully  she 
seemed  to  take  breath  and  substance  again  under  the 
Paradisaical  shelter  of  my  arguments.  But  I  believe  I 
startled  her  too,  with  the  pictures  I  was  obliged  to  draw. 
This  is  the  worst  of  such  points  of  discussion.  You  are 
obliged  to  put  new  ideas  of  pain  and  trouble  into  inno- 
cent heads,  in  the  hope  of  saving  pain  and  trouble  itself. 
But  we  must  not  hesitate  for  this.  The  one  is  a  mere 
notion  compared  vrith  the  other.  It  is  soon  got  rid  of  or 
set  aside  by  minds  in  health ;  and  the  unhealthy  ones 
are  liable  to  worse  deductions,  if  the  matter  is  not  fkirly 
laid  open. 

However,  wishing  to  let  Jack  have  his  ease  in  perfec- 
sion,  as  far  as  he  could,  I  was  for  postponing  the  argu- 
ment to  another  day,  and  seeing  him  relish  his  birds  and 
claret  in  peace.  But  the  more  he  drank,  the  less  he 
would  hear  of  it.  "  Besides,"  says  he,  *•  I've  been 
talking  about  it  to  Bilson — you  know  Bilson,  the  Christ 
Church  man — and  he's  been  putting  me  up  to  some 
prime  good  arguments,  'faith.  I  hope  I  sha'nt  forget 
em.  By  the  by,  I'll  tell  you  a  good  joke  about  Bihoa 
— But  you  don't  eat  any  thing.  What,  is  your  leg  so 
bad  as  that  comes  to  ?  You  don't  pretend,  1  hope,  not 
to  eat  partridge,  because  of  your  love  of  the  birds  ?" 

"  No,  Jack ;  bnt  I'd  rather  know  that  you  had  killed 
'em  than  Bilson,  because  you  are  a  jollier  hand ;  you 
don't  go  to  the  sport  with  such  reverend  sophistry.' 

"  That's  famous.  Bilson  to  be  sure,  --But  stop,  don't 
let  me  forget  another  thing,  now  I  think  of  it.  Bilson 
says  you  eat  poultry.  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  You 
eat  chicken.' 

"  t  am  not  sure  that  I  can  apofogize  for  eating  grouse, 
except,  as  I  said  before,  when  you.  kill  'em.  Evil  com- 
munications conrupt  good  plaiters.  I  can  only  say  that 
no  grouse  should  be  killed  for  me,  unless  a  perfect  Tom- 
kins— an  unerring  shot — ^had  the  bringing  of  them 
down.  I  could  give  up  poultry  too;  but  death  is  com- 
mon to  all ;  a  fowl  b  soon  despatched ;  and  many  a 
fowl  would  not  exist,  if  death  for  the  dinner-table  were 
not  part  of  his  charter.  I  confess  I  should  not  like  to 
keep  poultry.  Theie  is  a  violation  of  fellowship  and 
domesticity  in  killing  the  sharers  of  our  homestead,  and 
especially  in  keeping  them  to  kill.  It  would  make  me 
seem  like  an  ogre.  But  this  is  one  sentiment :  that  vio- 
Uted  by  making  a  sport  of  cmelty  is  another.  But  I 
will  not  argue  this  maUer  with  you  now.  Jack,  tl 
would  be  a  cruelty  itself.  It  would  be  inhospitable,  and 
a  foppery.  I  wish  to  put  wine  down  your  throat,  and 
not  to  thrust  my  arguments.  Besides,  as  you  say,  I 
never  shaQ  convince  you ;  so  drink  your  claret,  and  tell 
me  where  you  were  yesterday." 

<*Why  at  Bilson's,  I  tell  you,  and  so  I  must  talk 
while  I  think  of  it.  We  had  a  fiimons  joke  with  Bilson. 
Since  he  went  into  orden,  he  is  very  anxious  not  to 
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•wear ;  and  to  he  laid  a  wager  he'd  nerer  swear  again  ; 
and  yesterday,  in  the  middle  of  dinner,  while  he  was 
chatnping  his  bird,  and  cutting  up  your  argument  about 
cruelty,  all  of  a  sudden  what  does  our  vicar  but  clap  his 
hand  to  his  jaw  as  if  he  was  going  to  give  a  view  holla, 
and  rap  out  the  d — dest  oath  you  ever  heard.  He  had 
champed  a  shot,  by  O— d,  with  an  old  tooth.  Now 
that's  meat  and  drink  to  you,  Harry,  for  all  your  ten- 
derness.** 

"  Why,  it  was  only  a  shot  in  a  black  coat,  Jack,  in- 
stead of  a  black  cock." 

*'  That's  famous.  I'll  tell  him  of  that.  Oh,  Hal, 
your  laugh  is  savage.  Sec — you  enjoy  the  sport  now 
yourself." 

'*  It  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  him.** 

**  Oh  yes  !  mighty  considerate  persons  you  Tatler  and 
Spectator  men  a''e,  and  would  make  fine  havock  with 
our  amusements.'* 

**  Excuse  me.  It  is  you  that  make  fine  havock.  I 
would  have  you  amuse  yourself  to  your  heart's  content, 
if  you  would  do  it  without  breaking  the  bones  and  hearts 
of  your  fellow-creatures.'* 

"  *  Fellow-creatures  !*  and  their  'hearts I*  The  hearts 
of  woodcocks  and  partridges !  Pooh,  pooh  I  Bilson 
might  have  borne  his  pain  better,  I  own,  though  it's  a 
d — d  thing,  that  sort  of  jar ;  but  what  he  says,  is  very 
true  ; — he  says,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it,  there  must  be 
pain  in  the  world,  and  it  would  be  unmanly  to  think  of 
it  in  this  light." 

"  Very  well.  Then  do  you.  Jack,  who  are  so  manly, 
and  so  willing  to  encourage  one^s  sports,  stand  a  little 
farther,  and  let  me  crack  your  shin  with  this  poker." 

"  Nonsense.     Thai's  a  very  different  tbin>;." 

"  Perhaps  you'd  prefer  a  good  crack  on  the  skull  ?*' 

"  Nonsense." 

"  Or  a  thrust-out  of  your  eye  ?" 

"No,  no :  all  that's  very  different." 

"  Well :  yon  know  what  you  have  been  about  this 
morning.  Go  and  pick  your  way  again  along  the 
palings  there ;  and  leave  me  your  fowling-piece,  and  I'll 
endeavour  to  shoot  you  handsomely  through  the  body." 

**  Nonsense,  nousense.  I'm  a  man,  you  know ;  and 
a  burd's  a  bird.  Besides,  birds  don't  feel  as  we  do. 
They're  not  Christians.  They're  not  reasoning  beings. 
They're  not  made  of  the  same  sort  of  stuff*.  In  short, 
it's  no  use  talking.     There's  no  end  of  these  things." 

"  Just  so.     This  is  precisely  the  way  I  should  argue 
if  I  had  the  winging  of  you.     Here  I  should  say,  is  Mr. 
John  Tomkins.    Mind,  I  am  standing  with  my  manning- 
piece  by  a  hedge.'* 
,.  "With  your  what?" 

"  With  my  manning-piece.  You  cant;ot  say  fowling- 
piece,  when  it  is  men  that  are  to  be  brought  down." 

"  Oh,  now  you're  joking.** 

**  I  beg  your  pardon ;  you  will  find  it  no  joke  pre- 
sently. Here,  says  I,  b  Mr.  John  Tomkins  coming ;  or 
Here  is  a  Tomkins.  Look  at  him.  He's  in  fine  coat 
and  waistcoat  (we  can't  say  feather,  you  know  :)  keep 
close :  now  for  my  Joe  Man  ton :  you  shall  see  how  I'll 
pepper  him.  '  Pray  don't,'  says  my  companion.  *  A 
Tomkins  is  a  Tomkins  after  all,  and  has  his  feelings  as 
we  have.'  *  Stuffi'  says  I :  *  Tomkinses  don't  feel  as  we 
do.  They're,  not  Christians,  for  they  do  not  do  as  they 
would  be  done  by.  They're  not  reasoning  beings,  for 
they  do  not  see  a  leg's  a  leg.  They're  not  made  of  the 
same  sort  of  stuff*;  and  so  if  they  bleed,  it  does  not 
signify  : — if  they  die  of  a  torturing  fracture,  who  cares  ? 
In  short,  it's  no  use  talking.  There's  no  end  of  these 
things.  So  here  goes.  Now  if  I  hit  him,  he  is  killed 
outright,  which  is  no  arm  to  any  body  ;  and  if  I  wound 
him,  why  he  only  goes  groaning  and  writhing  for  three 
or  four  days,  and  who  cares  for  that  V  " 

**  Upon  my  soul,  if  I  listen,  you'll  make  a  milk-sop  of 
me.  Consider — think  of  the  advantages  of  fresh  air  and 
exercise ;  of  getting  up  in  the  morning,  and  scouring  the 
country,  and  all  thaL" 

**  Excellent :  but,  my  dear  Tomkins,  the  birds  are  not 
bound  to  suffer,  because  you  want  fre«h  air." 

'*  But  it's  the  only  time  of  the  year,  perhaps,  that  I 
can  get  out :  and  I  must  have  something  to  do — some- 
thing to  occupy  me  and  lead  me  about." 

**  The  birds,  Tomkins,  are  not  bound  to  have  their 
legs  and  thighs  broken,  because  you  are  in  want  of  some- 
thing to  lead  you  about." 

**  Well,  you  know  what  I  mean.  I  mean  that  we 
must  not  look  too  nicely  into  these  things,  as  somebody 
said  about  fish ;  or  we  should  fret  ourselves  for  nothing. 
The  birds  kill  one  another." 

"Yes, from  necessity;  for  the  want  of  a  meal.  But 
they  do  not  torture— or  if  they  did,  that  would  be 
because  they  did  not  reason  as  well  as  you  and  1,  Tom- 
kins." 

"  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  there's  pain  in  the 
world  already :  we  cannot  help  it ;  and  if  we  can  turn 
it  to  pleasure,  so  much  the  better.  This  is  manly,  I 
think." 

'*  Well  said  indeed.  But  to  turn  pain  into  pleasure, 
and  to  add  to  it  by  more  pain,  are  two  difft^rent  things, 
are  they  not?  To  bear  pain  like  a  man,  and  to 
infiict  it  like  a  sportsman,  are  two  different  things." 
"  A  sportsman  can  bear  pain  as  well  as  any  body." 
"  Then  why  does  he  not  begin  by  turning  his  own 
pain  into  a  pleasure  ?  As  it  is,  he  turns  his  own  plea- 
sure to  another's  pain.  Why  does  he  not  begin  with 
himself  ?*• 

"  How  with  himself?*' 

"Why  you  talk  of  the  want  of  amusement  and  ex- 
citemenu     Now  to  say  nothing  of  cricket,  and  golf,  and 


boating,  and  other  sports,  ire  there  no  such  things  to  be 
had  as  quarter-suves,  single-stick,  and  broken  heads  ? 
A  good  handsome  pain  there  is  a  gallant  thing,  and 
strengthens  the  soul  us  well  as  the  body.  If  there  must 
be  a  certain  portion  of  pain  in  the  world,  these  were  the 
ways  to  share  it.  But  to  sneak  about,  safe  one's-self, 
with  a  gun  and  a  dog,  and  inflict  all  sorts  of  wounds 
and  torments  upon  a  parcel  of  little  helpless  birds, — 
Tomkins,  you  know  not  what  you  are  at,  whL'n  you  do 
it ;   or  you  are  too  much  of  a  man  to  go  on." 

<*  I  cannot  think  that  we  inflict  those  tortures  you 
speak  of?" 

"  How  many  birds  do  you  wound  Instead  of  kill  ? 
Say,  upon  an  average,  twenty  to  one,  which  is  a  gene- 
rous computation.  How  many  hundred  birds  would 
this  make  in  the  course  of  the  day  ?  How  many  thou- 
sands in  the  course  of  a  season  ?  To  bring  them  down, 
and  then  be  obliged  to  kill  them,  is  butcherly  enough  : 
but  to  lame,  and  dislocate,  and  shatter  the  joints  and 
bodies  of  so  many  that  fly  off*,  and  leave  them  to  die  a 
lingering  death  in  their  agony, — I  think  it  would  not  be 
unworthy  of  some  philosophers  and  teachers,  if  they 
were  to  think  a  little  of  all  this  as  they  go,  and  not  talk 
of  the  "  sport"  and  the  "  amusement"  like  others;  as  if 
men  were  to  be  trained  up  at  once  into  thought  and 
want  of  thought,  into  humanity  and  cruelty.  Really, 
men  are  not  the  only  creatures  in  existence ;  and  the 
laugh  of  mutual  complacency  and  approbation  is  apt  to 
contain  very  sorry  and  shallow  things,  even  among  the 
"  celebrated"  and  "  highly  respectable."  I  don't  speak 
of  you,  Jack ;  but  of  those  who  make  a  profession  of 
thinking,  which  you  know  you  are  not  under  the  neces- 
sity of  doing.     But  what*s  the  matter  ?" 

"  I've  got  the  d — dest  toothache  come  upon  me.  It's 
this  cursed  draught.  Of  all  pains  the  toothache  b  the 
most  horrible.     l*rc  no  patience  with  it.*' 

«*  I'll  shut  the  door.  There — now  never  mind  thfc 
toothache,  for  I'll  bear  it  capitally.** 

"  You  bear  it  1  Thai's  a  good  one.  Very  easy  for 
you  to  bear  it ;  but  how  the  devil  can  I  ? — Hm !  hm  ! 
(writhing  about)  it*s  the  cursedest  pain.'* 

"  Stay — here's  some  oil  of  cloves  Mrs.  Wilton  has 
brought  you.     How  does  it  feel  now  ?" 

"  Wonderfully.  The  pain  is  quite  gone.  It  was 
very  bad,  I  assure  you.  You  must  nut  think  I  am 
wanting  in  proper  courage  as  a  man,  because  il  hurt  me 
so.  You  know,  Harry,  I  can  be  as  bold  as  most  men, 
though  I  say  it  who  shouMn't." 

"  My  dear  Jack,  you  have  as  much  right  to  speak  the 
truth,  as  1  have.  The  boldest  of  men  b  not  expected 
to  be  without  feeling.  An  officer  may  go  bravely  into 
battle,  and  bear  it  bravely  too,  but  he  must  feel  it :  he 
cannot  be  insensible  to  a  shattered  knee." 

"  Certainly  not.'* 

"  Or  to  a  jaw  blown  away — ** 

"  By  no  means." 

"Or  four  of  hb  ribs  jammed  in — ** 

"  Horrible  !** 

"  Or  a  face  masbed,  and  his  nose  forced  in — *' 

"Don't  speak  of  it!** 

"  Or  his  two  legs  taken  off*  by  a  cannon-ball,  he 
being  left  to  fester  to  death  on  a  winter's  night  on  a 
hirge  plain.*' 

"  Upon  my  soul,  you  make  my  flesh  creep  on  my 
bones." 

"  A  gallant  spirit  is  not' bound  to  feel  all  this,  or  even 
to  hear  of  it,  without  shuddering,  even  though  the  battle 
may  be  necessary,  and  a  great  good  produced  by  it  to 
society.*' 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  God  knows.'* 

"  It  is  only  a  woodcock  or  a  snipe  that  ought  to  bear 
it  without  complaining :  your  partridge  is  the  only  piece 
of  flesh  and  blood  that  we  may  put  into  such  a  state  for 
no  necessity,  but  purely  for  our  sport  aud  pleasure." 

"  How  ?     What's  that  you  say  ?" 

"  I  say  it  is  none  but  birds  that  we  may,  with  a  per- 
fect conscience,  lame,  lacerate,  mash,  and  blow  their  legs 
and  beaks  away,  and  leave,  God  knows  where,  to  perish 
of  neglect  and  torture,  they  being  the  only  masculine 
creatures  living,  and  not  to  be  lowered  into  comparison 
with  soldiers  and  gallant  men." 

"Hey?— Why  as  to  that— Hey  ?  What?  'Fore 
George,  you  bewilder  me  with  your  list  of  tortures. 
But  how  am  I  to  be  sure  that  a  bird  feels  as  you  say?" 

"  It  b  enough  that  you  know  nothing  certain.  As 
you  are  no:  sure,  you  have  no  right  to  hazard  the  injus- 
tice, especially  as  you  cannot  help  being  sure  of  one 
thing ;  which  is,  that  birds  have  flesh  and  blood  like  our- 
selves, and  that  they  affbrd  similar  evidences  of  feeling 
and  suff'ering.  Allow  me  to  read  you  a  passage  that  I 
cut  the  other  day  out  of  an  old  review.  It  is  taken  from 
Fothergill's  Essay  on  the  Philosophy,  Study,  and  Use  of 
Natural  Hbtory  ;  a  book  which  I  shall  make  acquaint- 
ance with  as  soon  as  I  can.     Here  it  b. 

"  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  a  discourse  on  the  in- 
iquity and  evil  consequences  of  murder  would  come  with 
a  bad  grace  from  one  who  was  himself  a  murderer.  Who 
can  describe  that  which  he  has  not  seen,  or  give  utter- 
ance to  tliat  which  he  has  not  felt?  Never  shall  I  forget 
'  the  remembrance  of  a  little  incident  which  occurred  to 
me  during  my  boyish  days — an  incident  which  many 
will  deem  trifling  and  unimportant,  but  which  has  been 
particularly  interesting  to  my  heart,  as  giving  origin  to 
sentiments,  and  rules  of  action,  which  have  since  been 
very  dear  to  me. 

"  Besides  a  singular  elegance  of  form  and  beauty  of 
plumage,  the  eye  of  the  common  lapwing  b  peculiarly 


soft  and  expressive :  it  b  large,  black,  and  full  of  lustre, 
rolling,  as  it  seems  to  do,  in  liquid  gems  of  dew.  I  had 
shot  a  bird  of  this  beautiful  species ;  but,  on  taking  it  up, 
I  found  that  it  was  not  dead.  I  had  wounded  its  breast ; 
and  some  big  drops  of  blood  stained  the  pure  whiteness 
of  iu  feathers.  As  I  held  the  hapless  bird  in  my  hand, 
hundreds  of  its  companions  hovered  round  my  head, 
uttering  continued  shrieks  of  distress,  and,  by  their 
plaintive  cries,  appeared  to  bemoan  the  fate  of  one  to 
whom  they  were  connected  by  ties  of  the  most  tender 
and  interesting  nature ;  wliilst  the  poor  wounded  bird 
continually  moaned,  with  a  kind  of  inward,  wailing  note^ 
expressive  of  the  keenest  anguish :  and,  ever  and  anon,' 
it  raised  its  drooping  head,  and  turning  towards  the 
wound  in  its  breast,  touched  it  with  its  bill,  and  then 
looked  up  in  my  face,  with  an  expression  that  I  have  no 
wish  to  forget,  for  it  had  power  to  touch  my  heart,  whilst 
yet  ^a  boy,  when  a  thousand  dry  precepts  in  the  acade- 
mical closet  would  have  been  of  no  avail." 

"  Well  now,  Harry,  that's  touching;  d — romeif  itbn'L 
He*s  right  about  the  precepts.  You  have  saved  'em 
from  being  dry,  eh,  with  your  claret ;  but  all  that  you 
have  saitl  hasn't  touched  me  like  that  story.  A  lap- 
wing! Hang  me  if  I  shall  have  the  heart  to  touch  an- 
other lapwing." 

"  But  other  birds.  Jack,  have  feelings,  as  well  as  lap* 
whags." 

"  What  do  you  say,  though,  about  Providence?  BQsoa 
said  some  famous  things  about  Providence.  What  do 
you  say  to  that  ?" 

"Oh,  ho!  what  he 

"  Admits  and  leaves  them  Providence's  care*' —     . 

Does  he  ? — You  remember  the  passage,  Jack,  in  Pope : 

"  God  cannot  love  (cries  Blunt  with  tearless  eyes) 
The  wretch  he  starves ;  and  piously  denies. 
The  humbler  b'lshop,  with  a  meeker  air. 
Admits,  and  leavet  thetn,  Providence's  care." 

"  But  we  are  Providence,  Jack.  Nay,  don't  start ;  I 
mean  that  our  own  feelings,  our  own  regulated  feelings 
and  instructed  benevolence,  are  a  part  of  the  geneni 
action  of  Providence,  a  consequence  and  furtherance  of 
the  Divine  Spirit.  You  see,  I  can  preach  as  well  as 
Bilson.  llumanity  is  the  most  vbible  putting  forth  of 
the  Deity's  hand ;  the  noblest  tool  it  works  with.  Or  if 
th'is  theology  doesn't  serve,  recollect  the  fable  of  Jupiter 
and  the  Waggoner.  Are  we  content  with  abstract  re- 
ferences to  Providence,  when  we  can  work  out  any  good 
for  ourselves,  or  save  ourselves  from  any  evil?  Did 
Bibon  wait  for  Proviiience  to  induct  him  to  hb  living  ? 
Did  he  not  make  a  good  stir  about  himself?  Push  him 
into  a  ditch  the  next  time  you  meet  him,  and  see  if  he 
will  not  bustle  to  get  out  of  it.  Leave  him  to  get  out  by 
himself^  and  see  if  he  does  not  think  you  a  hard-hearted 
fellow.  Wing  him.  Jack,  wing  him ;  and  see  if  hell 
apply  to  Providence  or  a  smgeon." 

"  Eh  ?  That  would  be  famous.  I  say — I  must  be 
going  though ;  it's  getting  dark,  and  I  must  be  in  town 
by  nine.  Well,  Harry,  my  boy,  good  by.  I  can't  say 
you've  convinced  me ;  you  know  1  told  you  I  wasn't  to 
be  convinced ;  but  I  plainly  told  you  I  don't  like  the 
story  of  the  lapwing ;  it  makes  the  bird  look  like  a  sort 
of  human  creature ;  and  that's  not  to  be  resisted,  damnoe 
if  it  b.     So  I'm  takeu  in  about  lapwings.     Adieu." 

"  Well,  Jack,  you  shall  say  that  in  print,  and  perhaps 
do  more  good  than  you  are  aware.  Have  you  any  ob- 
jection ?"  . 

"  Not  I,  'faith  ;  I'd  say  it  any  where,  if  it  came  into 
my  head. — But  how  ?     In  the  Sporting  Magazine  ?" 

"  Why  I'm  afraid  we  can  hardly  attain  to  such  emi- 
nence as  that,  especially  on  such  a  subject" 

"  I  was  thinking  so.  Oh,  I  see : — you'il  pull  your 
hive  about  ray  ears.  Well,  so  be  it.  Adieu,  Harry  ; 
I'll  send  you  the  books." 

"  Adieu,  honest  Jack,  jolliest  of  the  myrmidons  of 
'young-eyed  Massacre.*" 

CARACTACUS. 

From  the  Isle  of  the  West  the  captive  came, 
Downcast  his  eyes,  but  not  with  shame  ; 
The  soldier  is  sad  at  the  captive*s  chain. 
As  he  thinks  of  his  own  far  home  again : 
The  fortune  of  battle  hath  chaiu'd  h'ls  hand. 
And  led  him  away  to  a  southern  land ; 
But  his  loAy  soul  is  unconquer'd  still — 
Fetters  cannot  subdue  that  brave  one's  will ; 
Though  hb  chain  is  deep  in  hb  dungeon  floor. 
And  the  bolts  are  brass  of  his  triple  door. 
And  darkness  is  round  him,  and  racks  ore  nigh, 
Hb  heart  is  not  craven,  be  fears  not  to  die. 

From  his  western  blc  to  the  Roman  gate, 
To  swell  out  a  triumph's  long-drawn  state. 
At  the  van  of  the  conqueror's  chariot  bound, 
*Mid  the  jeer  of  the  crowd  and  the  soldiers  round. 
Had  that  warrior  been  led ; — hb  face  was  pale, 
But  his  blue  eyes  were  bright,  and  his  limbs  were  hale  ; 
His  stature  was  lofty,  his  carriage  bore 
.  The  impress  proud  of  hb  native  shore. 
That  the  haughty  Roman,  thotigh  conqueror  he, 
Look'd  not  with  more  kingly  majesty. 
O  'tb  the  hero's  crown,  if  he  &11 
From  the  height  of  power  in  a  victor's  thrall. 
To  preserve  the  unshaken  heart,  and  bear 
Bravely  the  sufiRering  that  waits  him  there ; 
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While  the  coward  will  fly  to  the  dagger  or  bowl, 
From  the  agony  hai  rowing  up  the  soul ; 
Which  each  new  breath  is  a  torture  higher. 
Each  moment  of  time  an  age  in  fire : 
The  lost  glance  of  Rlory  extinguish'd,  forgot, 
Itoi,  life,  and  creation  one  hideout  blot — 
Loud  paeans  the  deeds  of  the  conqueror  swell. 
But  who  will  the  captive's  triumph  tell  / 

From  his  dungeon  gloom  to  the  glare  of  day 

Is  Caractscus  led  b;f  his  guards  away. 

His  wrists  are  link'd  with  an  iron  chain, 

fiut  he  hears  iu  clank  with  unaltered  mien ; 

For  his  courage  is  firm  as  that  m&n*s  should  be 

Who  has  learn'd  to  conquer  adversity. 

On  hilt  brow  at  times  a  deep  tbought  made 

A  hue  pass  over  of  darker  shade ; 

Mayliap  'twas  a  gleam  of  his  island  earth. 

His  green  meads  of  Severn  and  native  hearth. 

In  blood  to  the  last  he  had  done  and  dared, 

And  t!ie  Roman  had  deeply  bis  vengeance  shared ; 

While,  though  vanquish'd,  'twas  only  by  those  who  gave 

To  the  universe  law,  and  to  freedom  a  gra?e. 

Claudius  sat  on  the  world's  proud  throne. 

Round  him  his  glittering  warriors  shone ; 

Lord  of  a  thous'tnd  victories,  he 

Concentred  his  empire's  majesty ; 

That  empire  which  stretcher  from  Afric's  pyret 

To  the  icy  North's  impassive  fires ; 

While  Iberia  and  MesopoUmia  display 

The  arc  of  its  rising  and  setting  day. 

Purple  and  gold  was  the  robe  he  wore, 

With  its  rich  folds  piled  on  the  marble  floor. 

Perfumes  in  clouds  of  incense  arose, 

Bearing  the  odours  of  amber  and  rose 

To  the  ceil  ngs  of  fretwork  and  ribs  of  gold. 

And  paintings  rich  that  their  wreaths  enfold. 

The  victor's  b^y  bound  the  emperor's  brow. 

And  shaded  the  lightning  that  flash *d  below 

From  a  deep  eye,  dark  as  a  winter  midnight. 

When  the  hidden  thou>;ht  rush'd  from  its  depth  to  light. 

The  adamant  lip  and  the  moveless  limb, 

Seem  to  comport  with  none  but  him. 

Ouarcls  and  patricians  stand  around. 

And  the  lictors  mark  the  imperial  bound. 

Sudden  the  tramp  of  feet  draws  nigh, 

The  portal  arch  fixes  every  eye. 

All  is  still  as  eternity  within. 

Without  is  a  rattling  fetter's  din. 

At  intervals  clanking  as  it  draws  near. 

Its  sound  of  captivity,  sufiering,  and  fear. 

He  c^mes !  he  comes !  to  the  Roman  gaze 

That  meeu  him  in  silence  and  in  amaze. 

The  Briton  comes,  with  his  stature  tall. 

Like  a  lion  entrapp'd  in  the  hunter's  thrall. 

That  looks  on  his  bondage  and  seems  to  say — 

"  I  am  a  sovereign  born — 1  am  one  to-day !" 

He  turnM  not  his  head  from  the  victor's  throne. 

For  his  si^ht  was  placed^  upon  him  alone. 

The  grandeur  around,  and  the  southern's  pride. 

Drew  nut  his  princely  glance  aside. 

Though  his  palace  afar  on  his  native  plain 

Was  a  rude  hut  built  on  the  wild  campaign  ; 

Though  earth  was  the  floor,  and  mud  the  wall. 

To  him  'twas  more  worth  than  that  guilded  hall. 

The  wolPs  rough  hide  o'er  his  shoulders  cast 

Caught  the  butterfly  courtier's  smile  as  he  past. 

But  his  carriage  crush'd  the  vain  sneer  ere  it  broke, 

For  his  limbs  were  knit  like  his  native  oak — 

It  would  humble  the  stoutest  Roman  theie, 

One  grasp  of  his  iron  arm  to  dare. 

"  I  am  conquer'd,  a  prisoner,  my  crown  is  with  thea ; 
I  fought  that  my  coumry,  my  race  might  be  free. 
If  this  be  a  crime  in  a  Roman  eye, 
Lictors,  lead  me  forth,  for  this  will  I  die. 
Let  to-morrow  enthrone  me  in  power  again. 
Again  vrill  I  combat,  although  it  be  vain, 
Thee,  Claudius,  or  thine,  and  will  gloriously  die. 
At  honor  requires  in  our  far  country ; 
There  we  brand  a  slave  with  a  curse  of  scorn. 
And  deem  none  noble  but  the  blessed  free-bom. 
What  wonld'st  thou  with  me/ — I  have  nothing  now 
Save  my  own  stern  will  tliat  the  world  shall  not  bow  !*' 
Thus  the  captive  said,  and  the  Roman  cried  : — 
'*  Go,  his  chains  unloose,  lest  the  universe  wide, 
While  it  sees  us  the  victor  in  battle,  may  know. 
We're  vanquish'd  in  greatness  of  soul  by  a  foe  V* 


ROMANCE   OF  REAZi   ItlFB. 

^I. — TRAGEDY  IN  THE   PAIIILY  OP  KTTE. 

this  frightful  piece  of  domestic  history  had  been 
ought  upon  the  modem  stage,  the  dramatist,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hero*i  setting  bis  house  on  fire,  would 
probably  have  called  it  (not  with  thorough  applicability, 
bat  that  does  not  signify  to  a  good  play- bill)  the  **  Sar- 
danapalus  of  Private  Life.**  It  is  hnpossible,  of  course, 
to  pronounce  complete  judgments  on  the  parties  ooo- 
ceraed,  in  this  or  any  other  tragedy.  To  judge  all,  it 
it  necessary  to  know  all.  But  the  writer  tells  us,  that 
if  Lady  Kyte  had  begun  with  a  bttle  less  anger,  U  is 
probable  that  no  tragedy  would  have  taken   place. 


Loving-kindness  does  uot  always  effect  what  it  wishes ; 
but  it  is  the  only  sure  card  to  play,  whether  to  do 
away  evil  or  to  lessen  it.  And  that  man  must  be  stupid 
or  «  monster,  who  would  not  adore,  above  all  other 
women,  the  wife  that  with  a  real  love  for  his  person, 
should  have  treated  him  kindly  in  a  matter  like  this. 

Sir  William  Kyte  was  a  baronet  of  very  considerable 
fortune  and  an  ancient  family,  and  on  his  return  from 
his  travels,  had  su  amiable  a  character,  and  was  reckoned 
what  the  world  calls  so  fine  a  gentleman,  that  he  was 
thought  a  very  desirable  match  for  a  worthy  noblcman*s 
daughter  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  great  beauty,  merit, 
and  a  suitable  fortune.  Sir  William  and  his  lady  lived 
very  happy,  together  for  several  years,  and  had  four  or 
five  fine  children,  when  he  was  unfortunately  nominated 
at  a  contested  election  to  represent  the  borough  of  War- 
wick, in  which  county  the  bulk  of  his  esute  lay,  and 
where  he,  at  that  time,  resided.  AAer  the  election,  as 
some  sort  of  recompence  to  a  zealous  partizan  of  Sir 
.William,  Lady  Kyte  took  an  innkeeper's  daughter  for 
her  own  maid  ;  'she  was  a  tall,-  genteel  girl,  with  a  fine 
complexion,  and  seemingly  very  modest  and  innocent. 
Molly  Jones,  for  that  was  her  name,  attracted  Sir 
William's  attention ;  and  afVcr  some  time  the  servants 
began  to  entertain  some  suspicions  that  she  was  too 
highly  in  her  master*s  favour;  the  housekeeper  in  par- 
ticular soon  perceived  that  there  was  too  much  founda- 
tion for  their  suspicions,  and  knowing  that  the  butler 
had  made  overtures  to  Molly,  she  informed  him  of  the 
circumstance,  and  his  jealousy  having  rendered  him 
vigilant,  he  soon  discovered  the  whole  affiiir,  and  found 
that  it  had  proceeded  much  further  than  was  at  first 
apprehended.  The  housekeeper  made  use  of  the  butler's 
name,  as  well  as  his  intelligence  to  her  lady  ;  and  this 
threw  everything  into  confusion ;  Lady  Kytes's  passion 
soon  got  the  better  of  her  discretion :  for,  if  instead  of 
reproaching  Sir  William  for  his  infidelity,  she  had 
dissembled  her  resentment  till  his  first  fondness  for  this 
new  object  bad  abated,  she  might  probably  have  re- 
claimed her  husband;  who,  notwithstanding  this  tempo- 
rary defection,  was  known  to  have  a  sincere  regard  and 
esteem  for  his  lady.  The  afi^ir  being  now  publicly 
known  in  the  family,  and  all  restraints  of  shame  or  fear 
of  discovery  being  quite  removed,  things  were  soon 
carried  to  extremity  between  Sir  William  and  his  lady, 
and  a  separation  became  unavoidable.  Sir  William  left 
Lady  Kyte  with  the  two  younger  children,  in  possession 
of  the  Mansion  House  in  Warwickshire ;  and  retired 
himself  with  his  mistress,  and  his  two  eldest  sons,  to  a 
large  farmhouse  on  the  side  of  the  Cotswold  hills.  The 
situation  was  fine,  plenty  of  wood  and  water,  and  com- 
manded an  extensive  view  of  the  vale  of  Evesham  :  this 
tempted  him  to  build  a  handsome  box  there,  with  very 
extensive  gardens  planted,  and  laid  out  in  the  luxurious 
taste  of  the  age;  and  not  content  with  this,  before  the 
body  of  the  house  was  quite  finished.  Sir  William  added 
two  large  side  fronts,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  his 
mistress  happened  to  say,  **  what  is  a  Kite  without 
wings  ?*'  The  expense  of  finishing  this  place,  which 
amounted  at  least  to  £10,000.,  was  the  first  cause  of 
Sir  William  encumbering  his  estate ;  and  the  di£Bculties 
in  which  he  was  involved  making  him  uneasy  ;  he,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  had  recourse  to  his  bottle  for  relief. 
He  kept  what  is  called  a  hospitable  table,  and  being 
seldom  without  company,  this  brought  on  a  constant 
course  of  dissipation  and  want  of  economy,  by  which 
means  his  affairs  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  became 
almost  desperate. 

There  was  uken  into  the  family  about  this  time  a  fresh- 
coloured  country  girl,  in  the  capacity  of  a  dairy-maid, 
with  no  other  beauty  than  what  arises  from  the  bloom 
of  youth ;  and  as  people  who  once  give  way  to  their 
passions  know  no  bounds.  Sir  William,  In  the  decline 
of  life,  conceived  an  amorous  regard  for  this  girl,  who 
was  scarce  twenty ;  thin  event  produced  still  further  con- 
fusion in  the  family.  Mrs.  Jones  soon  observed  this 
growing  passion  in  Sir  William,  and  either  from  resent- 
ment or  the  apprehension,  or  p3rhaps  the  real  experience 
of  ill  usage,  thought  proper  to  retire  to  Cambden,  a 
neighbouring  market-town,  where  she  was  reduced  to 
keep  a  little  sewing-school  for  bread.  Young  Mr.  Kyte, 
whether  shocked  at  this  unparalled  infatuation  of  his 
father,  or  as  was  commonly  said,  finding  himself  exposed 
to  the  continual  insults  of  his  female  favourite,  sought 
an  asylum  and  spent  most  of  his  time  with  a  nobleman, 
a  friend  of  his,  in  Warwickshire.  Sir  William,  though 
he  had  now  a  prospect  of  being  successful  in  this  hum- 
ble amour,  and  of  indulging  it  without  molestation,  yet 
began  at  length  to  see  the  delusive  nature  of  all  vicious 
pursuits,  and  though  he  endeavoured  to  keep  up  his 
spirits,  or  rather  to  drown  all  thought  by  constant  in- 
toxication ;  in  his  sober  intervals  be  became  a  victim  to 
gloomy  reflections;  he  had  injured  a  valuable  wife, 
which  he  could  not  now  reflect  upon  without  some  re- 
morse ;  he  had  wronged  his  innocent  children,  whom 
he  could  not  thmk  upon  without  the  tenderest  senti- 
ments of  compassion.  His  son,  who  had  been  a  sort  of 
companion  to  him  for  several  years,  had  now  left  him 
through  his  ill  usage,  and  as  Mrs.  Jones  had  for  some 
time  been  useful  to  him,  he  was  shocked  at  being  de- 
serted even  by  the  woman  for  whose  sake  he  had  brought 
this  distress  upon  his  &mily ;  and  he  found  hiooself  al- 
most alone  in .  that  magnificent,  but  fiital  mansion,  the 
erecting  and  adorning  of  which  had  been  the  principal 
cause  of  ruining  his  fortune.  Tormented  by  these  con- 
tending passions,  he  had  for  a  week  raised  himielf  by 


constant  inebriation  to  a  degree  of  phrensy,  and  behaved 
In  so  frantic  a  manner  that  even  his  new  favourite  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  and  had  eloped  firom  him.  On  the 
day  on  which  he  executed  his  fatal  resolution,  he  sent 
for  his  son,  and  for  his  new  mistress,  with  what  inten- 
tion can  be  only  conjectured,  but  luckily  neither  of  them 
obeyed  the  summons.  Early  in  the  evening,  it  being  in 
the  month  of  C|ctober,  the  butler  had  lighted  two  can- 
dles as  usual,  and  set  them  upon  the  marble  table  in 
the  hall.  Sir  William  came  down  and  took  them  up 
himself,  as  he  frequently  did ;  after  some  time,  however, 
one  of  housemaids  ran  down  stairs  in  a  great  fright,  and 
said,  "  the  lobby  was  still  all  in  a  cloud  of  smoke."  The 
servants,  and  a  tradesman  that  was  in  the  house  upon 
business,  ran  immediately  up,  and  forcing  opeu  the 
door  whence  the  smoke  seemed  to  proceed,  they  found 
that  Sir  William  had  set  fire  to  a  large  heap  of  fine 
linen,  piled  up  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  which  has 
been  given  by  some  old  lady,  a  relation,  as  a  legacy,  to 
his  eldest  son.  While  the  attention  of  the  servants  was 
entirely  taken  up  with  extinguishing  the  flames  in  this 
room.  Sir  William  had  made  his  escape  into  an  adjoin- 
ing chamber,  where  was  a  cotton-bed,  and  which  was 
wainscotted  with  deal,  as  most  finished  rooms  then 
were  ;  when  they  had  broken  open  this  door,  the  flames 
burst  out  upon  them  with  such  fury  that  they  were  all 
glad  to  make  their  escape  out  of  the  house,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  which  sumptuous  pile  was,  in  a  few  houra 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  no  other  remains  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam were  found  next  morning,  tlian  the  hip-bone  and 
the  vertebise,  or  bones  of  the  back,  with,  two  or  three 
keys,  and  a  gold  watch,  which  he  had  in  his  pocket. 
This  was  the  dreadful  consequence  of  a  licentious  pas- 
sion, not  checked  in  its  infancy. 


SPECIMENS  OF  CEI.EBRATED  AXTTHORS. 

SECOND  SPECIMEN   OF  ST.  EVREMOND. 

Hii  opinion  qf  the  best  food  ;  and  of  the  English 
and  their  comedies. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  complete  specimen  of  an  author 
at  once.  His  qualities  are  of^en  various,  and  demand 
various  samples.  Those  of  St.  Evremnod,  for  instance, 
are  a  gallant  good-nature,  a  refined  epicurism  (in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word),  great  good  sense  in  judging 
of  common  life,  and  now  and  then  a  duposition  to  ban- 
ter ;  which  last  is  said  to  have  so  peivaded  his  manners 
(that  is  to  say,  the  spirit  of  it,  or  the  disposition  to  un- 
dervalue and  to  look  at  the  petty  side  of  things),  as  to 
give  him  a  "sneering  physiognomy."  There  is  a  look  of 
this  kind  in  some  of  his  portraits,  though  not  all ;  and 
it  is  easy  enough  to  suppose,  that  a  man  of  St.  Evre- 
mond's  fine,  but  not  profound,  sense,  falling  upon  the 
times  he  did,  and  on  such  a  court  as  Charles  the  Second*s 
however  he  may  have  accommodated  himself  to  circum- 
stances, may  have  had  misgivings  about  human  nature, 
calculated  to  give  this  turn  to  his  countenance.  Of  the 
good-uatured  gallantry  we  have  given  a  sample.  The 
banter  we  must  keep  for  another  time.  Here  follow 
specimens  of  the  refined  epicurism,  and  the  solid  judg- 
ment. The  first  is  part  of  a  letter  written  to  a  friend 
in  exile. 

JUDICIOUS  EATING  (»/  you  Can  afford  it). 

You'll  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  I  was  not  of  so  gay  a 
humour  in  my  own  misfortunes,  as  I  appear  to  be  in 
your's ;  and  that  it  is  ill-breeding  in  a  man  to  bestow  all 
,his  concern  upon  his  own  misfortunes,  and  be  indifferent 
to,  nay,  and  even  merry  with  the  calamities  of  his  friends. 
I  should  agree  with  you  in  that  if  I  behaved  myself  so ; 
but  I  can  honestly  affirm  to  you  that  1  am  little  less  con- 
cerned at  your  exile  than  yourself;  and  the  little  mirth 
which  I  advise  you  to,  is  iu  order  to  have  a  share  of  it 
myself,  when  I  shall  find  you  capable  of  receiving  it. 

As  to  what  relates  to  my  own  misfortunes,  if  I  have 
formerly  appeared  to  you  more  afiiicted  under  them 
than  I  seem  to  be  at  present,  it  is  not  because  1  was  so 
indeed.  I  was  of  opinion  that  disgraces  exacted  from 
us  the  decorum  of  a  melancholy  air,  and  that  this  ap- 
parent mortification  was  a  respect  due  to  the  will  of  our 
superiors,  who  seldom  bethink  themselves  of  punishing 
us,  without  a  design  to  afilict  us.  But  then  you  are  to 
know  that  under  a  sad  outside  and  mortified  couiten- 
ance,  I  gave  myself  all  the  satisfaction  I  could  find  in 
myself;  and  all  the  pleasure  I  cuuld  take  iu  the  con- 
versation of  my  friends. 

After  having  found  the  variety  of  that  grave  temper 
we  learn  from  morality,  I  should  grow  ridiculous  my- 
self, if  I  c  ntinued  so  serious  a  discourse,  which  makes 
me  proceed  to  give  you  some  advice  that  shall  be  less 
troublesome  than  instmctions. 

Adapt  as  much  as  possibly  you  can,  your  palate  and 
appetite  to  your  health :  tis  a  great  secret  to  be  able  to 
reconcile  the  agreeable  and  necessary  in  two  things, 
which  have  been  almost  always  opposite.  Yet  after  all, 
to  arrive  at  this  great  mystery,  we  want  notliing  but 
sobriety  and  niceness ;  and  what  ought  not  a  man  to  do 
that  he  may  leam  to  chnse  those  delicious  dishes  at  his 
meals,  which  will  keep  both  his  mind  and  body  in  a 
good  disposition,  all  the  remainder  of  the  day?     A 
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man  may  be  sober  without  being  nice,  but  he  can  never 
be  nice  without  being  sober.  Happy  is  the  person  that 
enjoys  botii  tlicse  qualities  togetlierj  For  thus  his 
plMSure  i»  ever  inseparable  from  his  diet. 

Spare  no  cost  to  get  Champagne  wines,  though  you 
were  200  leagues  from  Paris.  Those  of  Burgundy  have 
lost  all  their  credit  with  the  men  of  good  taste,  and 
scarce  do  they  preserve  a  small  remainder  of  their  old 
reputation  with  the  citiaen.  There  is  no  province  that 
affords  excellent  wines  for  all  seasons  but  Champagne. 
It  furnishes  us  with  the  Vin  dAy,  iTAvenet,  and 
d'Auvili  till  the  Spring ;  Testy  Sillery,  and  Versenat, 
for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

If  you  ask  me  which  of  all  these  wines  I  prefer,  with- 
out being  swayed  by  the  fashion  of  the  Tastes,  which 
false  pretenders  to  delicacy  have  introduced  ;  I  will  tell 
you  that  the  yin  d*Ay  is  the  most  natural  of  all  wines, 
the  most  wholesome,  the  most  free  from  all  smell  of  th: 
oil,  and  of  the  most  exquisite  agreeableness,  in  regard  of 
its  peach-taste  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  is  in  opi- 
nion, the  chief  of  all  tastes  and  flavours. 

Leo  X.,  Charles  V.,  Francis  I.,  and  Henry  VIII.  had 
each  of  them  their  house  in  or  near  Ay,  in  order  to  the 
more  curious  getting  their  qnantities  of  wines.  Amongst 
the  greatest  affnirs  of  the  world,  in  which  those  prin- 
ces were  more  or  less  concerned,  it  was  not  the  least  of 
their  cares  to  have  the  Vin  d^Ay  in  their  cellars. 
^  Be  not  too  desirous  of  rarities,  but  be  nice  in  your 
choice  of  what  may  be  had  with  convenience.  A  good, 
wholesome,  natural  soup,  which  is  neither  too  weak  nor 
too  strong,  is  to  be  preferred  for  common  diet  before  all 
others ;  as  well  as  for  the  exactness  of  its  taste,  as  for  the 
advantage  of  its  use. 

Tender,  juicy  mutton,  good  sucking  veal,  white  and 
curious  barn-door  fowls,  well  fed  but  not  crammed  ;  fat 
quail  taken  in  the  country ;  pheasant,  partridge,  and 
rabbit,  all  which  have  an  agreeable  natural  savour  in 
their  taste,  are  the  true  meats  which  may  help  to  ftir- 
nish  your  table  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The  Wood- 
Hen  is  particularly  to  be  esteemed  for  excellency,  but  it 
is  not  sought  after  where  you  or  1  are,  by  reason  of  its 
so  great  rarity. 

If  an  indbpenuble  necessity  obliges  you  to  dine  with 
some  of  your  neighbours,  whom  either  their  money  or 
dexterity  hath  excused  for  serving  in  the  Rear-van, 
commend  the  hare,  the  stag,  the  roe-buck,  the  wild-boar, 
but  eat  none  of  them :  let  even  ducks  and  teal  have 
your  good  word  too.  Of  all  brown  meats,  the  snipe 
alone  is  to  be  commended,  in  fiivour  of  its  taste,  though 
it  is  somewhat  prejudicial  to  health. 

Look  upon  all  mixtures,  and  kitchen  compositions, 
called  Magouts,  or  kick-shaws  to  be  little  better  than 
poison.  If  you  eat  but  little  of  tliem  they  will  do  you 
but  little  hurt ;  if  you  eat  a  great  deal,  it  is  impossible 
but  their  pepper,  vinegar,  and  onions  must  ruin  your 
taste  at  la»t,  and  soon  cause  a.i  alteration  in  your  health. 

Sauces,  if  you  make  tbem  yourself,  as  simple  and 
plain  as  possible,  can  do  no  harm  at  all.  Salt  and  orange 
are  the  most  general  and  the  most  natural  seasoning. 
Fine  herbs  are  wholesome,  and  have  something  in  them 
more  exquisite  than  spices;  but  they  are  not  equally 
proper  for  everything.  One  must  use  them  with  judg- 
ment in  meats  where  they  are  most  agreeable,  and  dis- 
tribute them  with  so  much  discretion  that  they  may  im- 
prove the  proper  taste  of  the  meat,  without  making  their 
own  discerned. 

Having  thus  discoursed  to  you  of  the  qualities  of 
wines,  and  the  properties  of  meats,  'tis  necessary  to  come 
to  themo:>t  proper  counsel  for  the  adapting  of  the  palate 
to  the  body 

Let  nature  incite  you  to  eat  and  drink  by  a  secret  dis- 
position, which  is  lightly  perceived,  and  doth  not  press 
you  to  it  through  necessity.  Without  appetite  the  most 
wholesome  food  b  capable  of  hurting,  and  the  most 
agreeable  of  disgusting  us.  With  hunger  the  necessity 
of  eating  is  a  sort  of  evil  which  causes  another  after  the 
meal  is  over,  by  making  us  eat  more  than  we  should. 
The  appetite  (vulgarly  called  a  good  stomach)  prepares, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  an  exercise  for  our  heat  in  the  diges- 
tion :  whereas  greediness  prepares  labour  and  pain  for 
it.  The  way  to  keep  us  always  in  good  temper  is  to 
suffer  neither  too  much  emptiness,  nor  too  much  reple- 
tion, that  so  nature  may  never  be  tempted  to  fill  itself 
greedily  with  what  it  wants,  not  impatient  to  discharge 
its  load. 

Th«  English  and  the  Comedy, 

There  is  no  comedy  more  conformable  to  that  of  the 
ancients,  than  the  English,  as  for  what  relates  to  the 
manners.  It  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  gallantry,  full  of 
adventures  and  amorous  discourses,  as  in  Spain  and 
France;  but  a  representation  of  the  ordinary  way  of 
Hving,  according  to  the  various  humours,  and  diflferent 
characters  of  men.  It  is  an  Alchymist,  who  by  the  ilhi- 
ajon  of  this  art,  feeds  the  deceitftal  hopes  of  a  vain 
Curioso.  It  is  a  silly  credulous  coxcomb,  whose  foolish 
fiudlity  is  continually  abused ;  it  is  sometimes  a  ridiculous 
politician,  grare  and  composed,  starched  in  everything, 
mysteriously  suspicious,  that  thinks  to  find  out  hidden 
designs  in  the  most  common  intentions,  and  to  discover 
artifice  in  the  most  uinocent  actions  of  life.  It  is  a 
whimaical  lover,  a  swaggering  bully,  a  pedantic  scholar, 
the  one  with  natural  extravagancies,  the  other  vdth  ridi- 
culous aflfectations.  The  truth  is,  these  cheats  and  cul- 
lies, these  politicians  and  other  characters  so  ingeniously 
devised,  are  carried  on  too  fkr,  in  our  opinion ;  as  those 
which  are  to  be  seen  upon  our  stage,  are  a  little  too  fidnt 
to  the  relish  of  the  English;  and  the  reason  of  that 


perhaps,  is,  because  the  English  think  too  much,  and  we, 
commonly,  not  enough. 

And,  indeed,  we  are  satisfied  with  the  first  images  of 
things ;  and  by  slicking  to  the  bare  outside,  we  generally 
take  appeirances  ft)r  reality,  and  the  easy  and  free  for 
what  is  natural.  Upon  this  head  I  shall  observe,  by  the 
bye,  that  these  two  last  qualities  art  sometimes  most 
improperiy  confounded.  The  easy  and  the  natural  agree 
well  enough  in  their,  opposition  to  what  h  stiff  and 
forced  ;  but  when  we  are  to  dive  into  the  nature  of  things, 
or  the  natural  humour  of  persons,  it  will  be  granted  me, 
that  the  easy  will  scaice  carry  it  far  enough.  There  is 
something  within  us,  something  hidden,  that  would  dis. 
cover  iuelf,  if  we  sounded  the  subject  a  little  more.  It 
is  as  difficult  for  us  to  enter  in  as  for  the  English  to  gel 
out.  They  become  masters  of  everything  they  think  on 
though  they  are  not  sp  of  their  own  thoughts.  Their 
mind  is  not  at  rest,  even  when  they  possess  their  subject  { 
they  still  dig  when  there  is  no  more  ore  to  be  got ;  and 
go  beyond  the  just  and  natural  idea  which  ought  always 
to  be  maintained,  by  carrying  their  inquiries  too  fiir. 

Tfie  truth  is  I  never  saw  men  of  better  understanding 
than  the  French,  who  apply  themselves  to  consider  things 
with  due  attention  ;  and  the  Englishi  that  can  thahe  qf 
their  meditatwnsy  to  return  to  that  faculty  rf  discourse 
and  freedom  of  wit,  which^  if  possible,  ought  always  to  be 
had.  The  finest  gentlemen  in  the  world  are  the  French 
that  think  and  the  English  that  speak,  I  should  insen- 
sibly run  into  two  general  considerations  ;  and  therefore 
must  re-assume  my  subject  of  comedy,  and  observe  a 
considerable  difference  which  is  to  be  found  between 
theirs  and  ours.  It  consists  in  this,  that  being  sealous 
to  copy  the  regularity  of  the  ancients,  we  still  drive  to 
the  principal  action,  without  any  other  variety  than  that 
of  the  means  that  brings  us  to  it. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  but  that  the  representation  of 
one  principal  event  ought  to  be  the  sole  scope  and  end 
proposed  in  tragedy ;  for  we  cannot  without  some  vio- 
lence and  pain  find  ourselves  taken  off  from  what  em- 
ployed our  first  thoughts.  The  misfortune  of  an  uidiappy 
king,  the  sad  and  tragical  death  of  a  great  hero>  wholly 
confine  the  mind  to  these  objects;  and  all  the  variety  it 
cares  for,  is  to  know  the  different  means  that  contributed 
to  bting  about  this  principal  action;  but  comedy  being 
contrived  to  divert  and  not  to  busy  us,  provided  proba- 
bility be  observed,  and  extravagance  avoided.  Variety, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  English,  is  an  agreeable  surprise, 
and  change  that  pleases ;  whereas  the  continual  expecta- 
tion of  oue  and  the  same  thing,  wherein  there  seems  to 
be  no  great  matter  of  importance,  must  of  necessity  make 
our  attention  flag.  Thus  instead  of  representing  a  signal 
cheat  carried  on  by  means  all  relating  to  the  same  end, 
they  represent  several  cheats,  each  of  which  produces  its 
proper  effect.  As  they  scarce  ever  stick  to  the  unity  of 
action,  that  they  may  represent  a  principal  person,  who 
diverts  them  by  different  actions ;  so  they  often  quit  that 
principal  person,  to  shew  that  various  things  happen  to 
several  persons  in  public  places.  Ben  Jonson  takes  this 
course  in  his  Bartholomew  Fair.  We  find  the  same 
thing  in  Epsom  Wells,*  and  in  both  these  comedies,  the 
ridiculous  adventures  of  th^e  public  places  are  comically 
represented. 

There  are  some  plays  which  have  in  a  manner  two 
plots,  that  are  interwoven  so  ingeniously  the  one  into 
the  other,  that  the  mind  of  the  spectators,  (which  might 
be  affected  by  too  sensi'ble  a  change,)  finds  nothing  but 
satiafoction  in  the  agreeable  variety  they  produce.  Itia 
to  be  confessed  that  regularity  is  wantiiig  here ;  but  tha 
English  are  of  opinion  that  the  liberties  which  are  taken 
in  order  to  please  the  better,  ought  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore exact  rules,  which  dull  authors  improve  to  an  art 
of  tiring  their  audience. 

Rules  are  to  be  observed  for  avoiding  confiision ;  good 
sense  is  to  be  followed  for  moderating  the  flight  of  a 
luxurious  fancy;  but  rules  must  not  so  constrain  the 
mind  as  to  fetter  it ;  and  a  scrupulous  reason  ought  to  be 
banished,  which  adhering  too  strictly  to  exactness,  leaves 
nothing  free  and  natural. 

They  who  cannot  attain  a  genius  which  nature  hath 
denied  them,  ascribe  all  to  art  which  they  may  acquhre ; 
and  to  set  a  value  upon  the  only  merit  they  have,  which 
is  that  of  being  regular,  they  employ  all  their  interest 
to  damn  any  piece  that  is  not  altogether  so.  As  for 
those  that  love  the  ridicnle  ;  that  are  pleased  to  see  the 
follies  of  mankind;  that  are  affected  with  true  characters, 
they  will  will  find  some  of  the  English  comedies  as  much, 
or  perliaps,  more  to  their  relish,  than  any  they  have 
ever  seen. 

Our  Moliere,  whom  the  ancients  have  inspired  with 
the  true  spirit  of  comedy,  equals  their  Ben  Jonson  in  re- 
presenting truly  the  various  humourous  and  diflR^rent 
ways  of  men,  both  observing  in  thehr  characters  a  just 
regard  to  the  peculiar  taste  and  genius  of  their  own  na- 
tion. I  believe  they  have  both  carried  that  point  as  far 
as  the  ancients  ever  did.  But  it  ii>  net  to  be  denied  but 
that  they  had  a  greater  regard  to  their  character  than 
to  the  pk>t,  which  might  have  bee.,  better  laid  together, 
and  more  naturally  unravelled. 

OneofShadwcU'sFlaiys. 


A  WORD  ON  '^BNGItlSH  WOMEN  VINDI- 
GATED." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Journal. 
Sir, 

For  some  reason  or  other  I  do  not  receive  my  Londam 
Journals  till  Saturday  ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  have  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  last  No.  ttirough  the  window-panes  of 
the  booksellers,  and  perceive  the  attack — nay,  let  me 
use  a  gentler  term,  the  mild  reproof  of  the  fair  '*01d 
Boy.**  Delighted  am  I  to  think  that  anything  of  mine 
has  attracted  the  bright  eyes  of  a  lady,  andgiateful  also 
that  she  has  treated  an  old  beau  so  considerately.  Her 
letter  is  like  a  Barbary  comfic — sweet  and  sugary  out- 
side, but  of  sufficient  pungency  within,  to  give  it  xestr 
I  could  bear  such  gentle  brainings  with  a  lady*s  fan 
every  day  of  my  life,  and  be  thankful  into  the  bargain. 
**  Old  Boy,"  however,  must  graciously  condescend  to 
pardon  me  if  I  make  a  remark  or  two  on  her  letter.  In 
these  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  never  said  that  the  place  ia 
which  I  beheld  the  deplorably  dressed  ladies  was  a 
bazaar,  nor  even  a  "  fashionable  shop,"  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  term.  It  was  no  place  for  the  ssle  of  nick- 
nacks  and  gew-gaws — the  ft-equenters  of  such  shops  are 
entitled  to  the  full  measure  of  **  Old  Buy's"  censure— « 
but  it  was  a  good,  honest,  downright  boutique  where 
ladies  come  to  buy  a  yard  of  stuff,  and  then  drive  away 
in  their  carriages  in  a  most  laudable  manner.  11^ 
dressed  they  certainly  were,  and  of  the  **  middle  or 
poorer  orders"  they  certainly  were  not,  as  the  foototen 
with  gold-headed  canes  at  the  door  amply  testified. 

**  Old  Boy"  says  that  French  ladies  are  parchmeat 
skeletons.  Undoubtedly  there  may  be  such  between 
the  Belgian  frontier  and  the  Pyrenees,  but  the  average 
French  women  art  better,  fuller  formed,  and  witluil 
more  graceful,  than  any  three  women  out  of  six,  from 
Regent's  Park  to  St.  James's.  Of  their  feces  I  say 
nothing.  What  was  tlie  remark  of  a  young  Frenchman 
to  me  only  the  other  day,  on  his  first  visit  to  England  t 
"  We  should  run  after  tbem  at  Paris  for  their  feces — 
but,  Mon  Dieu  !  tbor  feet,  their  temnmww,  how  ugly  !** 
It  is  seldom  one  sees  an  English  woman  of  proper  di- 
mensions— she  is  either  loo  thin  and  lank,  or  too  fet 
and  stumpy.  There  is  with  us  no  wtedium  between  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's,  and  London  Monument. 

My  fair  opponent  seems  mightily  smitten  vrith  our 
delightful  home  parties.  Sir,  I  have  never  stood  in 
more  need  of  Job's  especial  virtue,  and  your  golden 
maxim,  **  make  the  best  of  what  you  have,"  than  at 
some  of  the  aforesaid  delightful  English  home  parties. 
If  "  Old  Boy*'  is  as  enchanted  with  them  as  she  professes 
to  be,  1  never  knew  or  heard  of  any  one  who,  in  the 
way  of  amusement,  was  grateful  for  so  little,  and  that 
little  so  indifferent.  English  sprightliness,  God  help 
us,  is  a  most  soporific  afikir. 

Lastly  ,French  ladies,  according  to  your  correspondent, 
are  never  satisfied  unless  you  make  luve  to  them.  This 
information  can  at  most  be  but  second-hand — for  can 
'*  Old  Boy,*'  as  a  woman,  conscientiously  say,  that  she 
ever  beheld  a  gentleman  make  a  **  tender  dedaratiou" 
to  a  French  lady,  with  her  in  the  rootn  t  If  she  cannot, 
then  she  must  have  obtained  the  important  proof  of 
French  levity  and  French  female  inferiority  to  us  in 
intellectual  pleasures,  not  from  her  own  experience,  but 
from  the  gossipings  of  others.  Moreover  those  others 
must  have  been  men,  and  in  the  assertions  of  men  who 
kill  time  with  love  declarations,  1  put  but  little  trust. 

"Thou  hast  mis-spoke,  mis -beard — tell  o'er  thy  talt 
again." 

I  have  been  accused  of  being  brusque.  It  is  better  to 
be  brusque  and  sincere  in  your  brusquerie,  especially 
when  a  service  is  intended,  than  to  be  mealy-mouthed 
and  false.  It  is  my  love  for  my  countrywomen  that 
prompted  me  to  raise  such  an  outcry  against  their  style 
of  dress.  I  am  so  enamoured  of  their  feces,  that  I  would 
their  figure,  air,  carriage,  and  every  thing  else  about 
them,  were  perfection,  if  we  do  not  try  we  shall  never 
mend,  and  if  we  never  mend,  we  shall  become  the  butt 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  very  **  thick  ancled,  train- 
oil  eating  Russians,"  will  excel  us  in  the  matter  of  dress 
and  manners.  Whatever  brusquerie  there  is  in  me»  I 
ask  pardon  for.  It  is  nut  well  to  be  harsh  with  men, 
much  less  with  women — so  I  hope  that  "  Old  Boy"  will 
cast  a  glance  of  sweet  reconciliation  on 

Old  Cront. 
Evergreen  Lodge,  August  14,  1834. 


INTOLERANCE. 

{From  Dr.  Bowring's  "  Minor  Morals," 
jmblished.) 


iately 


**  Thbrb  was  a  very  droll  dispute  at  school  to  day, 
papa !"  said  George :  "  one  boy  insisted  that  a  Latin 
verse  was  written  one  way  in  the  original,  another 
declared  it -was  written  another  way  :  the  quarrel  be- 
came so  hot  that  we  expected  it  would  have  ended  in 
blows ;  when  one  of  the  bigger  boys  recommended 
that  each  should  bring  his  book :  and  it  was  found 
that  each  had  quoted  tiie  passage  correctly  from  bia 
own  copy,  but  they  had  different  editions,  and  the 
text  vras  different.'* 

"  It  was,"  said  Mr.  Howard,  "  only  a  small  display 
of  that  intolerance  of  which  there  are  too  many  grett 
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exhibitions  in  the  world.  Each  boy  thought  himself 
right,  and  had  good  reason  for  thinking  so ;  but  there 
was  not  the  same  reason  for  thinking  the  other 
wrong.  He  had  seen  his  own  book  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  had,  therefore,  very  sufficient  evidence  for 
himself;  but  he  could  not  know  what  evidence  the 
other  had  had.  Hence  the  folly  of  expecting  every- 
body to  think  as  we  think.  They  will  think  as  we 
think,  if  the  same  reasons  are  given  to  them,  and  if 
those  reasons  influence  them  as  they  influence  us. 
If  they  have  other  reasons  unknown  to  us,  or  if  our 
reasons  appear  to  them  not  to  warrant  our  opinions, 
they  cannot  think  as  we  think :  it  is  impossible,  and 
there  is  no  help  for  it. 

"  But  what  ought  to  be  helped,  and  ought  to  be 
avoided,  is  our  attempting  to  punish  others  because 
they  do  not  see  as  we  see,  or  think  as  we  think. 
This  is  persecution. 

"  When  I  was  in  Lisbon,  I  was  accompanied  by  a 
Monk  to  the  church  of  St.  Anthony.  You  have 
heard,  perhaps,  that  the  armorial  bearings  of  that 
beautifully-situated  city,  are  a  vessel  dismasted,  but 
guided  through  the  waters  by  two  crows,  one  seated 
on  the  prow  and  the  other  on  the  stem  ot  the  ship. 
The  device  is  in  honour  of  a  miracle  said  to  have  beoi 
wrought  in  favour  of  St.  Anthony,  the  patron  saint 
of  the  Tagus,  who,  when  at  sea,  sailing  on  a  mission 
to  the  heathens,  fi&ncied  himself  lost :  for  all  the  crew 
Of  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  sailed  had  perished  of 
plague,  and  he  was  left,  wholly  ignorant  of  naviga- 
tion, to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  In  his  despair,^e 
knelt  down  to  pray,  when  he  saw  two  black  pinioned 
birds  descend  fi'om  heaven,  one  of  which  seized  the 
mdder,  and  the  other  perched  on  the  bow  of  the 
■hip :  by  these  he  was  safely  conducted  to  Portugal. 
And  among  the  minority  of  the  Portuguese  there  is 
no  more  doubt  of  the  miracle  than  of  the  ordinary 
events  of  which  they  have  been  witnesses  themselves. 

"*Did  you  believe  the  story,  papa?'  enquired 
Edith. 

"  '  By  no  means  ;  and,  though  I  never  said  any 
thing  which  should  show  that  I  felt  contempt  for  the 
credulity  of  the  Portuguese,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  they 
considered 'me  somewhat  heretical.' 

"  '  Come,'  said  the  monk,  'with  me  to  the  Igreja 
de  San  Antonio,  and  1  will  give  you  such  evidence  as 
shall  be  irresistible.'  We  walked  together  under  the 
magnificent  arches  of  the  church, — between  avenues 
of  pillars,  on  many  of  which  the  miracles  of  the  Saint 
were  recorded,  and  we  reached  a  narrow  ataircase  at 
the  foot  of  the  tower.  '  Follow  me,'  said  the  monk, 
'  and  fear  not.'  I  ascended  after  him  the  long,  long 
winding  stone  steps,  the  darkness  of  the  way  being 
only  lighted  by  distant  gleams  which  broke  through 
the  narrow  interstices  left  in  the  thick  walls,  and  on 
reaching  the  top,  the  monk  pointed  out  a  huge  cage, 
it  vms  as  large  as  an  ordinary  sized  room,  in  which 
were  two  enormous  black  crows,  gravely  seated  on  a 
metal  bar.  '  Look  there,  Senhor,'  said  the  monk,  and 
bowed  his  head  reverently  before  the  crows  ;  *  those 
are  the  identical  birds  which  brought  St.  Anthony 
hither.    And  do  you  doubt  the  miracle  now  V 

'*  *  I  doubted  it,  and  did  not  doubt  the  less  in  con- 
sequence of  what  I  saw.  And  why  did  I  doubt, 
Edith?' 

"  **!  suppose  papa,  because  you  did  not  think  they 
were  the  real  crows  that  brought  St.  Anthony  to 
Lisbon.'  Even  so,  my  love ;  and  I  did  not  believe 
that  St.  Anthony  had  been  brought  to  Lisbon  by 
crows  at  all ;  and  the  attempt  to  convince  me  that 
the*two  crows  were  still  living,  and  had  lived  for  many 
hundred  of  years,  was  one  difficulty  more  to  be- 
lieve, and  not  one  difficulty  less.' 

"The  monk's  reasoning  was  what  logicians  call 
•begging  the  question.'  He  took  for  granted,  the 
very  thing  to  be  proved,  that  St.  Anthony  had  been 
escorted  by  the  crows,  and  thus  fancied  that  his 
telling  me  the  crows  I  saw  were  the  real  crows,  was 
to  weigh  down  all  my  experience  of  the  habits  of 
the  animal,  all  my  knowledge  of  natural  history,  and 
the  very  natural  reflection,  that  it  was  much  more 
likely  that  there  should  be  a  succession  of  crows 
provided  by  the  monk  and  his  brethren,  as  the  old 
ones  died,  than  that  a  perpetual  miracle  should  be 
wrought  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  very  impro- 
bable story.  Besides,  I  saw  that  the  crows  were 
fichly  and  regularly  fed,  and  ]  might  have  asked  him 
why  if  the  crows  were  miraculously  preserved,  all  the 
expenses  of  nourishing  them  were  not  saved  ? 

"  And  did  you  not  tell  him,  papa,  that  you  could 
look  through  the  whole  of  the  imposture?  said 
George.  "  Did  you  not  tell  him  that  he  was  a  rogue, 
and  that  you  were  not  to  be  duped  by  his  roguery  ?" 
"Softly,  my  impatient  boy;  that  would  neither 
have  been  prudent  nor  courteous;  it  would  have 
done  neither  me,  nor  him,  nor  any  body  good.  No 
good  to  me,  for  I  should  have  been  exposed  to  some 
danger;  the  Monk  would  have  looked  upon  me 
with  hatred,  because  my  expression  of  incredulity 
would  have  implied  contempt  for  his  opinions,  or 
distrust  of  his  honesty  and  veracity ;  it  would  have 
done  him  no  good,  for  it  was  his  interest  to  persist 
In  the  fraud,  and  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  knew 
more  about  them  than  I  did ;  and  no  good  to  any 
body  else,  for  no  body  else  was  present.  But  it  may 
do  good  now  to  yon  and  to  others,  for  to  others  you 
nay  tell  the  story,  u  I  may  tcU  it  to  others.^ 


**  My  purpose  in  telling  the  story  was  not  to  excite 
your  scorn  or  dislike  towards  the  Monk,  who,  though 
he  could  not  believe,  against  the  knowledge  he  had, 
that  those  identical  crows  really  escorted  St.  Anthony 
up  the  Tagus,  may  have  believed  that  St.  Anthony 
was  escorted  by  crows.  I  did  not  wish  you  to  be 
angry  with  the  Monk,  or  the  Monk's  tale,  but  I  wish 
to  ask  you  two  questions.  If  I  had  really  desired 
and  tried  to  believe  the  story,  could  I  have  done  so, 
in  spite  of  myself?" 

"  No,  indeed,  papa,  that  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble," said  the  children  at  once. 

"  You  would  not  have  been  so  foolish." 

"  And  if  I  could  not  have  believed  it,  even  though 
I  wished  to  believe  it,  could  1  do  so  because  the 
Monk,  or  any  other  person,  wished  one  to  believe  it?" 

"  Oh  no  !  no !"  they  all  repeated  again  and  again. 

Well  then,  my  chUdren,  the  lesson  1  wish  to  teach 
you  is  this :  —  Never  be  angry  with  any  person, 
merely  because  his  opinion  is  not  your  opinion ; 
never  be  angry  because  you  cannot  persuade  him  to 
change  his  opinion ;  and  above  all,  never  do  him  any 
injury,  or  hesitate  about  doing  him  a  good,  because 
his  opinion  and  yours  are  different.  Nobody  can  be- 
lieve what  he  likes,  however  he  may  try  to  do  so ;  at 
all  events,  if  he  hears  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  all 
sides  of  a  question.  Still  less  can  any  body  believe 
according  to  the  likings  of  others.  Where  you  doubt, 
inquire.  In  your  own  opinion  seek  nothing  but 
'truth,  because  truth,  after  all,  is  the  great  thing.  In 
your  conduct  to  others,  be  guided  by  the  rule  that 
you  should  never  cause  useless  pain.  In  the  minds 
of  the  best  men  there  is,  always  has  been,  and  always, 
perhaps,  will  be,  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  is  true,  but  everybody  knows  and  feels  what  is 
kind,  and  truth  itself  is  most  likely  to  be  found  when 
it  is  sought  for  by  tolerance  and  benevolence. 


ACCOUNT    OF  THE    ASSAMDINS. 

(From  Part  19  (just  published)  of  the  Penny  Cydo- 
poedia, — a  publication  which  for  compressed  fulness  and 
variety  of  information,  executed  with  the  greatest  tact 
and  fjudgment,  and  brought  up  to  the  most  recent  en- 
quiries, may  compete  with  the  very  costliest  of  its  name- 
sakes. We  have  long  had  it  upon  our  conscience  that 
we  did  not  say  this  before,  and  have  now  a  particular 
reason  for  regretting  that  we  did  not  do  so.  But  this, 
roust  not  prevent  our  doing  it). 

Assassins,  a  military  and  religious  order,  formed  in 
Persia  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  was  a  ramification  of 
the  Ismaelites,  who  were  themselves  a  branch  of  the 
great  Mobammeden  seat  of  the  Shiites,  the  supporters  of 
the  claim  of  Afi^s  posterity  to  the  caliphate.  But  among 
the  Ismaelites  there  were  many  who  were  Mussulmans 
only  in  appearance,  and  whose  secret  doctrine  amounted 
to  this  ;  that  no  action  was  either  good  or  bad  in  itself 
and  that  all  religions  were  the  inventions  of  men.  These 
unbelievers  were  formed  into  a  secret  society  by  one 
AbdalUh,  a  man  of  the  old  Persian  race,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  religion  of  the  Magi,  and  was  a  hater 
of  the  Arabs  and  of  their  faith.  After  several  bloody 
insurrections  against  the  Abbaride  caliphs,  the  Ismael- 
ites succeeded  in  placing  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  a  pre- 
tended descendant  of  Ismael,  the  seventh  Imaum  in  the 
line  of  Ali,  from  whom  the  Ismaelites  had  taken  their 
name.  This  descendant,  whose  name  was  Obeid  Allah 
Mehdee,  was  the  founder  of  the  Fatcmite  dynasty,  so 
called  from  Fatema,  Mohammed's  daughter.  Under  the 
protection  of  these  princes  a  lodge  of  the  secret  doctrine 
was  established  at  Cairo,  and  its  members  spread  over  a 
great  part  of  Asia.  Their  ostensible  object  was  to  maintain 
the  claims  of  the  Fatemite  caliphs  to  universal  dominion, 
and  to  urge  the  destruction  of  the  caliphs  of  Ba?dad  as 
usurpers.  One  of  the  adepts,  Hassan  Ven  Sabah,  thought 
of  turning  these  instruments  to  hu  own  advantage.  He 
had  filled  high  offices  under  the  Sultan  of  the  Seljucide 
Turks,  but,  on  being  disgraced,  he  went  to  Egypt, 
where  he  was  received  with  distinction  by  the  caliph, 
became  a  sealous  adherent  of  the  Ismaelite  lodge ;  and, 
after  many  vicissitudes  and  wanderings,  obtained  pos- 
session, by  the  aid  of  his  brethren  of  the  hill-fort  of 
Alamoot  (or  vulture**  nsit)^  situated  to  the  north  of 
Casyin,  in  Persia,  and  there,  (A.  D.  1090).  established 
an  independent  society,  or  order,  consisting  of  seven 
degrees,  with  himself  at  the  bead  as  Sheikh  at  jebel,  i.e. 
sheik b  of  the  mountain.  Under  him  came  three  dai  a] 
Kel>ir,  the  grand  priors  of  the  order ;  Srdly,  the  dais,  or 
initiated  roasters;  4thly,  the  refeeks,  or  companions: 
5thly,  the  fedafees,  or  devoted ;  dthly,  the  laseeks, 
aspirants  or  novices;  7thly,  the  prophane  or  common 
people.  Hassan  drew  out  for  the  dais,  or  initiated,  a 
catechism  consisting  of  seven  heads,  among  which  were, 
implicit  obedience  to  their  chief;  secrecy ;  and  lastly,  the 
prindple  of  seeking  the  allegorical,  and  not  the  plain 
sense  in  the  Koran,  by  which  means  the  text  could  be 
distorted  hito  anything  the  interpreter  pleased.  This 
did  away  eftctnaUy  with  all  fixed  rules  of  manUty  mr 


faith.  But  this  secret  knowledge  was  confined  to  a  few  ; 
the  rest  were  bound  to  a  strict  observance  of  the  letter  of 
the  Koran.  The  most  effectual  class  in  the  Koran  were 
the  fedavees — youths  often  purchased  or  stolen  from 
their  parents  when  children,  and  brought  up  under  a 
particular  system  of  education,  calculated  to  impress 
upon  their  minds  the  omnipotence  uftlie  sheikh,  and  the 
criminality  as  well  as  utter  impossibi  it y  of  evading  his 
orders,  which  were  like  the  mandates  of  heaven  itself. 
These  fedavees  were  clothed  in  white,  with  red  bonnets 
and  girdles,  and  armed  with  sharp  daggers,  but  they 
assumed  all  sorts  of  disguises  when  sent  on  a  mission. 
Mario  Polo  gives  a  curious  romantic  account  of  the  gar- 
den at  Alamool,  to  which  the  fedavee  designed  for  an 
important  mission,  was  carried  in  a  state  of  temporary 
stupor,  produced  by  powerful  opiates,  and  where,  on 
awakening  he  found  everything  that  could  excite  and 
gratify  his  senses.  He  was  made  to  believe  that  was  a 
foretaste  of  the  paradise  of  the  prophet,  reserved  for  his 
faithful  and  devoted  servants,  and  thus  became  willing 
to  encounter  death,  even  under  the  most  appalling  forms, 
in  order  to  secure  a  pernoanent  seat  in  the  abode  of  bliss- 
Marco  Polo's  n^irrative  i*  confirmed  by  Arabian  writers, 
and  Von  Hammer  inclines  to  believe  it  true  in  the  main ; 
others  attribute  the  visions  in  the  garden  to  the  effects 
of  the  intoxicating  preparation  administered  to  the 
fedavees.  The  name  of  haskigh,  which  is  that  of  an 
opiate  made  from  hemp-leaves,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  word  "  Assassins ;"  others  derive  the 
latter  from  Hassan  ben  Sabah,  the  founder  of  the  order. 
The  word  becoming  familiar  to  the  crusaders  was  by 
them  carried  to  Europe  where  it  was  used  as  synonymous 
with  that  otSicarius,  or  hired  murderer,  but  the  Italians 
have  adopted  it  to  signify  a  robber  on  the  high  road, 
without  necessarily  implying  the  crime  of  murder. 

The  assassins,  either  by  force  or  treachery,  gained  pos- 
session of  many  other  castles  and  hill-forts  in  Persia. 
The  Sultan  Melek  Shab  attacked  them,  the  doctors  of 
the  law  excommunicated  them,  but  the  fedaveei  carried 
secret  death  among  their  enemies;  the  Sultan's  minis- 
ter, Nigam  ul  Mulk,  was  stabbed,  and  his  master  soon 
after  died  suddenly,  it  was  supposed  by  poison.  The 
Assassins  spread  into  Syria,  where  they  acquired  strong 
holds  in  the  mountains  near  Tripoli ;  and  the  Sultan  of 
the  Seljucides  was  glad  to  come  to  an  agreement  by 
granting  them  several  districts.  Hassan  ben  Sabah, 
having  extended  his  order  over  great  part  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan world,  died  at  Alamoot  in  1124,  after  thirty 
five  years*  reign.  He  bequeathed  his  authority  of  Keah 
Buzoorg  Oomeid,  one  of  the  dais  of  the  order.  Busoorg 
,  renewed  the  war  with  the  Se'^ucides,  and  Aboos  We&uty 
his  Dai  al  Kebir  in  Syria,  entered  into  a  temporary  al- 
liance with  Baldwin  II.  King  of  Jerusalem,  through  the 
agency  of  Hugo  de  Pagens,  grand  master  of  the  Tem- 
plars, against  their  common  enemies  the  Seljucide 
Turks.  After  this,  the  Assassins  were  sometimes  on 
friendly  terms,  but  oftener  at  variance,  with  the  Chris- 
tian princes  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  as  well  as  with  their 
Mohammedan  neighbours.  To  accomplish  tlieir  object, 
they  never  scrupled  to  resort  to  assassination.  In  1126 
the  prince  of  Mosul  was  stabbed  as  he  entered  the 
Mosque  by  Assassins  disguised  as  Dervises;  soon  after, 
a  caliph  of  Bagdad  was  killed  likewise,  and  also  a  Sultan 
of  Cairo,  notwithstanding  his  Fatemite. 

The  Syrian,  or  western  branch  of  the  Assailsins,  how- 
ever, continued  to  exist  for  some  years  later  under  their 
Dai  al  Kebir,  Massyad,  not  far  from  Beyroot,  was  their 
principal  strong  hold.  The  history  of  this  branch  is  the 
roost  fiimiiiar  to  Europeans,  being  much  interwoven  with 
that  of  the  Crusaders  and  of  the  great  Sulun  Sala^ed- 
deen.  The  latter  was  several  times  \i\  danger  from  the 
daggers  of  the  Assassins.  The  Dai  al  Kebir  Sinan,  a 
man  who  had  a  reputation  for  Sanctity,  Sent  in  1173, 
an  embassy  to  Almeric,  the  Christian  King  of  Jerusalem, 
offering,  in  his  name  and  that  of  his  people,  to  embrace 
Christianity,  on  condition  that  the  Templars,  who  were 
their  neighbours,  would  remit  the  annual  tribute  of  forty 
thousaad  gold  ducats  which  they  had  imposed  on  them, 
and  live  in  future  in  peace  and  good  neighbourhood  to- 
wards them.  Almeric  was  delighted  with  the  offer,  and 
dismissed  the  envoy  with  honour.  The  envoy,  however, 
on  his  return  to  his  territory,  was  killed  by  a  party  of 
Templars,  led  by  Gaultier  du  Mesnil.  After  this,  the 
Assassins  resorted  again  to  their  daggers,  which  they 
had  laid  aside  for  many  years.  Among  others,  Conrad, 
Marquis  of  Tyre  and  Montferrat,  was  murdered  by  two 
fedavees  m  the  market-place  of  Tyre,  1192.  The  rea- 
sons of  this  murder  which  some  have  ascribed  to  Richard 
of  England,  have  been  the  subject  of  a  long  controversy, 
which  Von  Hammer  does  not  succeed  in  elucidating. 
The  assassins  kept  the  Christian's  of  Tripoli  in  continual 
fear.  They  levied  contributions  on  the  Christian  princes 
for  the  safety  of  their  lives;  and  they  even  demanded 
it  of  St.  Louis,  King  of  France,  on  his  pas8ingi|through 
Acre  on  his  letum  from  the  Damietta  expedition.  Loui% 
however,  indignantly  refused.  At  last  the  Syrian  As- 
sassins were  conquered,  and  their  stronghold  taken,  by 
Bibars,  the  Mamluke  Sultan  of  Egypt,  fourteen  years 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Eastern  branch  by  the  Mon» 
guls.  Many,  however,  found  refuge  in  the  mountains 
of  Syria,  and  became  mixed  with  the  Yeseed  Koords ; 
and  some  of  the  tenets  of  the  order  are  believed  to  still 
linger  among  them. 

Hammer,  Geschichte  der  Astoitinem  ;  also  Sir  John 
Malcolm's  History  of  Persia ;  and  Wilken's  History  of 
the  Crusades. 
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AGKNOWLBDOMBNTS. 
When  any  one,  whove  Judgment  we  retpect,  expreues 
mpprobation  of  an  "article*'  of  our  writing,  it  give*  it 
•uch  a  gloss  in  our  eyes,  that  we  are  sometimes  moved, 
in  our  vanity,  to  look  at  it  again,  in  order  to  see  what 
has  pleased  him,  and  read  it  by  the  glad  light  of  com- 
panionship. For  writing  an  article,  and  reading  it  over 
afterwards,  ar*  two  very  different  things.  In  writing 
you  give  yourself  up  to  your  faith  !n  the  subject;  you 
are  absorbed  in  it ;  you  do  not  think  of  criticism  or  ob- 
jection; you  are  wrapped  all  round  as  in  u  bower  of 
your  own  building,  pleased  with  the  task  for  its  own 
sake,  perhaps  with  the  sense  of  power.  We  do  not  say 
it  is  always  so  ;  but  generally,  and  when  one  is  in  the 
humour.  But  on  reading  over  the  article  when  it  comes 
from  the  printer,  the  feelings  are  often,  very  different. 
You  doubt  parts  of  it,  perhaps  dislike  others ;  we  do  not 
mean  for  their  want  of  truth,  but  their  want  of  merit, — 
of  spirit.  You  suspect  the  public  will  not  like  it ;  that 
it  is  dull,  common-place ;  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  have  called  their  attention  to  such  old  stories. 
You  doubt,  however  true  you  may  have  been,  whether 
the  public  will  see  the  truth  with  your  eyes,  or  care  to 
see  it  no  better  painted.  And  then  the  necessity  of 
correcting  the  press  horribly  aids  these  suspicions.  It  is 
going  over  your  impulses  in  cold  blood,  examining  the 
foot  prints  you  have  made  in  the  vivacity  of  your  first 
impressions ;  it  seems  as  if  you  were  going  to  retrace 
them  mechanically  in  the  public  eye ;  and  this  too,  with- 
out being  sure  that  they  are  worth  tracing  at  all. 

Conceive  then  what  our  pleasure  must  be,  when  those 
who  have  a  right  to  judge,  pronounce  our  little  Journal 
to  have  done  well,  both  in  spirit  and  letter ;  acknow- 
ledge the  veracity  with  which  we  profess  to  love  the  ob- 
jects of  our  worship,  and  acquit  us  of  having  done  them 
dishonour;  nay,  recommend  our  recommendations  of 
them ;  and  above  all,  though  of  various  parties  themselves, 
and  therefore  habitually  disposed  (as  it  might  be  thought) 
to  countenance  no  neutral  ground  of  any  sort  taken  up 
by  one  who  has  fought  hard  in  partisanship  himself, 
unite  heartily  in  ai>proving  this  cultivation  of  one  se- 
questered spot  in  the  regions  of  literature,  where  party 
itself  is  negatived  as  of  inferior  good  to  the  progress  of 
mankind,  and  love  enshrined  as  the  only  final  teacher 
of  all  knowledge  and  advancement  ?  No  new  religion, 
truly ;  an  ancient  and  most  proclaimed  one ;  and  too  sacred 
and  wonderful  to  have  justice  done  it  in  these  small  chapels 
built  for  conventional  persuasion.  Yet  herein,  we,  con- 
ceive, lies  our  merit,  whatever  it  may  be.  It  is  our  ambition 
to  be  one  of  the  sowers  of  a  good  seed  in  places  where  it 
is  not  common  but  would  be  most  profitable,  to  be  one  of 
those  who  should  try  to  render  a  sort  of  public  loving- 
kindness  a  grace  of  common-life,  a  conventional,  and 
for  that  very  reason,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  a 
social  and  universal  elegance.  We  dare  to  whisper  in 
the  ears  of  the  wisest,  and  therefore  of  the  all-heaiiog 
and  the  kindliest-judging,  that  we  would  fain  do  some- 
thing, however  small  and  light,  towards  Christianiting 
public  manners.  If  this  effort,  lightly  as  we  presume  to 
aid  it,  be  too  much  for  us, — ^if  it  be  far  too  premature, 
too  impracticable,  too  absurd, — if  the  old  ways  of  ad- 
vancing or  benefitting  mankind,  are  better,  or  not  yet  to 
be  dispensed  with, — and  if  the  wise  see  nothing  in  this 
portion  of  our  impulses  but  a  mistake  generated  partly 
by  suffering  and  partly  by  great  animal  spiriu  and  an 
inveterate  sanguineness,  yet  they  will  see,  at  any  rate, 
that  our  mistake  is  a  thing  inclusive,  that  there  are 
good  things  of  necessity  hiside  it, — and  that  if  we  end 
in  doing  nothing  but  extending  a  faith  in  capabilities  of 
any  sort,  and  sho^ving  some  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  that  sources  of  amusement  and  instruction 
await  but  a  touch  in  the  objects  around  them,  to  start  up 
like  magic,  and  enrich  the  meanest  hut,  perhaps  the 
most  satiated  ennui,  we  shall  have  done  something  not 
unworthy  to  receive  the  countenance  of  their  unanimity. 
A  ship,  going  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  is  privileged 
from  attack,  by  'great  nations.  A  little  fairy  vessel, 
laden  with  cargoes  of  pleasant  thoughts,  would,  if  it 
could  appear,  doubtless  receive  no  lesss  the  grace  of 
their  exemption. 

We  are  constantly  receiving  letters  telling  us  how 
rejoiced  the  writers  are  to  see  a  paper  of  this  sort  set  up, 
how  it  confirms  or  renews  their  hopes,  how  it  brings 
back  a  feeUng  of  youth  to  the  old,  makes  considerate 
the  petulance  of  the  young,  and  brightens  the  aspect 


of  the  most  familiar  objects.  Do  wo  take  Ido  much 
credit  for  this  !  May  heaven  so  prosper  our  undertak- 
ings, as  we  can  truly  say  No.  An  author  after  a  certain 
time  of  life,  and  long  struggles,  and  discoveries  painful 
to  his  self-love,  and  (we  must  add)  after  discovering 
that  the  best  thing  in  him  is  the  love  of  what  is  apart 
^rom  him,  and  which  has  no  more  to  do  with  himself 
then  with  every  one  else, — perhups  also  we  should  say, 
after  beinp  used  to  the  praises  of  the  good-natured, — 
grows  comparatively  unambitious  of  eulogies  on  a  purely 
literary  account.  He  has  learned  to  make  deductions 
from  thfir  applicability  to  him  ;  and  above  all,  he  has 
learnt  (but  with  pleasure,  not  with  pain)  to  make  de- 
ductions from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  good-hearted,  and 
to  know,  or  think  he  knows,  how  much  may  remain 
his  due,  after  the  proper  allowances  for  the  colouring 
reflected  from  their  own  pleasure  and  their  own  natures. 
People  like  our  Journal  because  they  like  the  things  it 
talks  about,  and  because  they  see  a  vrntev  who  believes 
in  them,  and  has  a  cheerful  religion.  It  is  a  difiicult 
thing  to  state^  the  amount  of  what  liking  may  remain, 
for  ourselves,  personally  or  in  a  literary  point  of  view ; 
because,  on  such  an  occaaion,  candour  and  modesty  run 
an  equal  chance  of  looking  like  an  affectation.  All 
•elf- reference  runs  a  hazard  of  that  cast;  nor  should 
we  have  made  any,  if  it  had  not  been  impossible  to 
touch  upon  the  nature  of  a  publication  like  this  without 
it.  Sufiice  to  say,  that  without  pretending  not  to  be 
deeply  sensible  of  approbation  from  some  persons,  on 
any  score,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  delight  on 
seeing  the  progress  of  this  Journal  has  arisen  from  the 
additional  proof  it  has  afforded  of  the  natural  good- 
heartedness  of  men  of  all  parties.  Men  only  mistrust 
one  another,  beoause  they  think  mistrust  universal,  and 
that  others  will  not  do  them  justice.  They  are  better 
than  they  take  each  other  for,  often  then  they  take 
themselves  for ;  and  many  a  man  who  feels  his  reputa- 
tion in  some  things  to  be  beyond  his  deserts,  knows 
that  he  is  mistaken  and  undervalued  in  others.  If  all 
the  world  (with  a  few  diseased  or  monstrously  educated 
exceptions)  could  see  each  other  juit  as  they  are,  they 
would  lay  down  their  recriminations  with  blushes,  and 
embrace  each  other  with  pity  and  regard.  The  only 
thing  they  want  is  to  be  candid  and  compare  notes, 
or  to  act  lovingly  as  if  they  had  done  so ;  and  thus 
when  they  see  a  man  who  has  suffered  enough  and  en- 
joyed enough  so  to  act,  they  hail  him  and  believe  in 
him,  because  they  believe  in  themselves.  They  feei 
that  he  does  them  justice, — does  justice  to  the  natares 
of  most,  and  the  capabilities  of  all ;  and  therefore  they 
come  willingly  fonh  to  warm  their  hands  and  their 
hearts,  at  the  fire  which  he  has  taken  upon  him  to 
liglit. 

In  addition  to  the  acknowledgments  we  have  made  to 
periodicals,  whose  continued  encouragement  is  delightfuj 
{O  us,  we  have  now  to  offer  our  best  thanks  to  others  of 
all  parties,  and  shades  of  party,  and  such  as  do  honour  to 
their  respective  causes  by  their  zeal  and  talents, — some  of 
them  of  the  first  order, — to  tbe/1ila*,to  the  True  Sun,  to 
the  Glasgow  Argus,  the  Northern  Herald  (Bel&st),  the 
Western  Independent  {?Qis\ey),t\\c Northampton  Mercury 
(not  Herald,  as  was  formerly  mistaken)^  the  Leeds 
Mercury,  the  Birmingham  Journal,  the  Scotsman,  the 
Dublin  papers,  with  others  which  we  have  heard  of  bu^ 
not  seen,  and  are  afraid  of  misnaming.  The  fiercest  and 
most  anarchy-loving  Radicals  (as  they  are  supposed) 
have,  with  equal  warmth  and  modesty,  conunended 
the  humanities  and  the  graces  advocated  by  this  Journal 
in  the  person  of  one  of  their  most  popular  champions, 
Mr.  Cleave  ;  even  the  uproarious  Fraser,  whose  comfort 
doth  not  lie  too  much  on  the  side  of  the  dulcet,  trieth  to 
conclude  a  sour  smile  with  a  sort  of  sweetness;  and  lo  ! 
the  very  Jupiter  of  the  Olympus  of  Toryism,  Chris- 
topher North  himself,  parting  on  either  side  from  him 
his  muttering  thunders  and  his  admonished  gods,  and 
dressing  his  looks  bt  the  thought  of  the  everlasting 
Love,  bursteth  through  those  cloudy  inferiorities,  and 
dcscendeth  iu  sunshine  on  our  bit  of  the  Golden  Age. 
Metaphor  apart,  most  heartily  do  we  forget  old  enmities, 
— most  heartily  have  we  long  forgotten  them,  since  we 
found  in  what  loving  corners  of  the  heart  enmities  them- 
selves may  grow  out  of  mistakes,  and  what  identity  Of 
object  may  be  pursued  by  different  opinions.  A  man  of 
genius,  such  as  that  of  the  editor  of  Blackwood,  cannot, 
by  the  very  tenure  of  his  genius,  by  the  poetry  of  his 


nature,  but  desire  all  the  best  and  noblest  things  for  the 
world,  whatever  he  may  think  of  the  amount  of  their 
possibility  ;  and  so  desiring,  he  cannot  but  hail  any  be- 
lief in  them,  in  the  sincerity  and  durability  of  which  he 
ha«  become  convinced ;  for  he  knows  that  such  a  belief 
is  good  for  its  own  sake,  and  its  own  poetry,  even  should 
jt  end  in  producing  no  happier  prose.  There  are  a  few 
words,  at  the  beginning  of  his  notice  of  this  Journal,  con- 
necting us  with  the  dearest  of  our  friends,  for  which 
alone  we  should  be  inclined  to  love  him,  nine  parts  out 
often,  had  he  said  even  nothing  further:  and  he  wil| 
not  take  it  amiss,  if  we  add,  that  we  bad  another  friend, 
with  whom  he  would  have  shared  a  mutual  admiration 
had  he  known  him,  aud  with  whose  writings  should  we 
ever  find  him  getting  better  acquainted  (for  we  can  only 
think  he  has  hitherto  but  impatiently  glanced,  not 
steadily  looked  at  him),  we  shall  love  him  the  remaining 
tenth.  He  will  know  whom  we  mean;  one,  who  was 
jdly  said  to  be  killed  by  the  critidsroof  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view; but  whose  end,  though  assuredly  none  the  happier 
for  want  of  success,  was  long  visible  in  a  frame  of  extreme 
sensibility, and  delicacy  of  organization,  and  was  hastened 
by  affectionate  vigils  at  the  bed  cf  a  dying  brother.  Aks ! 
hard  are  the  trials  through  which  we  go :  there  is  no  doubt 
of  that ;  and  harder  the  thought  that  we  might  have  done 
more  lo  lessen  those  of  others,  and  hasten  better  times ; 
but  in  construing  things  kindly,  we  acquire  a  right  to 
think  kindly  of  ourselves ;  and  Mr.  Keats^s  Life  was 
neither  so  short  nor  so  unhappy  as  many  might  suppose 
l^  He  lived  ten  years  to  another's  one.  His  thoughts, 
for  the  roost  part,  were  steeped  in  the  riches  of  a  gene- 
rous heart  and  a  luxuriant  imagination.  Good  God  t 
why  are  not  all  men  of  genius  of  one  mind,  like  natural 
brothers?  and  why  do  they  not  make  a  point  of  knowing 
one  another,  and  preventing  unworthy  impressions? 
They  would  carry  the  worid  before  them  (God  willing). 
And  so  they  will,  we  trust,  some  day,  spinnmg  it  like 
ivory,  with  easy  fingers ;  for  goodwill  is  surely  GotVs 
wiU,  and  "peace"  and  " goodwiU"  are  to  increase,  both 
according  to  reverend  prophecies  and  to  new  signs. 
Happy  they,  meanwhile,  who  can  piece  out  imperii 
pretensions  with  perfect  love,  casting  out  the  fear  even  of 
being  considered  vain  and  assuming. 


TABLB-TALK. 

Aim  iratum  and  Contempt,  Of  unwise  admiratio 
much  may  be  hoped,  for  much  good  is  really  in  it ;  but 
unwise  contempt  is  itself  a  negation ;  nothing  comes  of 
it,  for  it  is  nothing. — Carlyle, 

Never  do  evil,  solely  on  the  ground  that  it  is  deserved. 
— Bentham 


TO    qORRBSPONDENTS. 

We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  I.  J.  for  the  extract  from  the 
review  of  Mr.  Landor's  book ;  but  another  gentleman, 
who  possesses  a  copy  of  the  book  itself,  has  been  kind 
enough  to  lend  it  us. 

We  fear  we  cannot  gratify  our  friend  D.  G.  in  the 
reguUr  addition  to  our  plan  which  he  proposes.  It  is 
much  easier  to  wish  to  be  able  to  do  these  things,  than 
to  do  them. 

The  "Return,*'  from  the  German  of  MUcklet,  shall 
be  inserted.  Also  the  letters  of  J.  D.  and  E.  E.  upon 
Goethe.  We  shall  have  much  pleasure  also  in  pub- 
lishing the  sonnet  to  Earine,  but  do  not  at  present  ex- 
actly understand  the  connexion  between  the  last  three 
words  of  the  twelfth  line  and  the  context. 

We  regret  that  we  were  unable  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  ticket  sent  us  for  the  shew  of  Dahlias  at  the  Zoolo^ 
gical  Gardens.  But  we  shall  forget  neither  the  subject, 
nor  the  sender. 

T.  D.*a  paper  shall  be  carefully  read. 

What  is  the  age  of  Tentator  ?  and  of  the  corres- 
pondent who  writes  on  "Gallantry  V* 

Mr.  W.  of  Kensington  has  obliged  us.  We  will  refer 
to  the  book  he  mentions. 

We  shall  gladly  take  up  the  subject  recommended  by 
W.J. 


London  :  PabUshed  by  H.  Hoopxa,  13,  Pall  MaU  East. 
Sparrow,  Printer,  11,  Crane^court,  Fleet-strest. 
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'^MBJSCTS  Oy  TBS  ZiOVBOV  JOVRVA^b. 

MoMTAioME  sajTS,  that  he  delights  to  ring  the  word 
*^* pleasure*'  in  the  ears  of  philosophers  who  affect  to 
^despise  it,  and  wlio  are  as  fond  of  it  as  any  men,  after 
their  fiishion.     Since  the  setting  up  of  this  cheerful 
.and  most   Christian  journal,  tre    hare  known   but 
ttro  instances  of  objection  to  it;   and  to  these  we 
answer,  that  the  very  grounds  of  their  objection  are 
those  which  have  procured  us  two  hundred  appro- 
iMtiotis.     One  of  these  objections  was  in  a  criticism, 
1>egging  us  not  to  « affect"  so  much  sentiment  (as  if, 
because  the  writer  woM  have  '<aff*ectcd**  so  much, 
had  he  shown  it,  that  therefore  we  did) ; — the  other 
implied  that  we  were  invariably  too  pleased,  and  with 
not  enough  reason, — that  we  fetched  our  satis&ction 
out  of  too  many  common  thiugs,  and  did  not  succeed 
after  all.     For  tlie  success,  we  can  luckily  refer  to 
other  readers :  and  as  to  the  rest,  it  was  our  plan  and 
system,  and  forms  the  very  essence,  utility,  and  pros- 
perity of  our  journal.     Our  object  was  to  put  more 
sunshine  into  the  feelings  of  our  countrymen,  more 
good  will  and  good  humour,  a  greater  habii  of  being 
pleased  with  one  another  and  with  everything,  and 
therefore  a  greater  power  of  dispensing  with  uneasy 
sources  of  satis&ction.     We  wished  to  create  one 
corner  and  field  of  periodical  literature,  in  which  men 
might  be  sure  of  hope  and  cheerfulness,  and  of  the 
cultivation  of  peaceful  and  flowery  thoughts,  without 
the  aceompaniment  of  anything  inconsistent  with 
them  ;  we  knew  that  there  was  a  desire  at  the  bottom 
of  every  human    heart  to   retain  a  faith  in  such 
thoughts,  and  to  see  others  believe  in  the  religion 
and  recommend  it ;  and  heartily  have  anxious  as  well 
as  happy  readers  in  this  green  and  beautiful  England 
responded  to  our  belief.      We  condemn   no  other 
publication,  conducted  honestly,  on  different  prin- 
ciples.    There  is  a  noble  as  well  as  ignoble  warfare, 
and  the  time  for  either,  for  aught  we  know,  may  not 
have  gone  by.     We  condemn  none  of  the  mysterious 
struggles  of  humanity,  even  the  most  passionate,  some 
of  them  perhaps  nobler  and  more  necessary  than  our 
ceasing  to  struggle  in  that  sort ;  on  the  contrary,  in 
'< sympathizing  with  all,**  how  can  we  leave  them  out? 
But,  as  far  as  our  own  system  of  action  goes,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  cultivate  a  variety  of  endeavour,  if  it  bo 
•only  as  a  variety,  and  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  liope 
of.  winning  and  persuading.     There  are  green  fields 
iU'the  world,  as  well  as  fields  of  battle ;  and  in  making 
•  a  grove,  or  a  park,  or  other  domestic  elysium,  people 
•do  not  contemplate  the  introduction  in  it  of  fight  and 
^contest  and  sour  speeches.  A  man  may  say  if  he  pleases, 
- ''  I  cannot  live  in  your  peaceful  groundsi  with  their  trees 
-  and  sunshine,  where  all  which  is  alive  is  happy  or  com- 
-ibrted,  and  the  tragedies  are  nothing  but  old  stories : 
I  must  go  and  get  up  a  sensation  at  the  police  ofiice, 
.or  the  hospital,  or  the  butcher's,  or  read  a  lampoon, 
or  some  writing  worse  than  my  own,  or  get  up  a 
■  superiority  to  somebody  somehow,  in  order  to  keep 
"jnyself  in  heart  with  myself.**    Let  him  go.    Nay,  we 
-will  go  with  him,  provided  he  will  let  us  find  things 
to  be  a  little  better  than  he  takes  them  for,  even 
himself;  for  the  reader  will  bear  us  witness  that  we 
avoid  no  places  for  their  homeliness,  and  can  vindicate 
the  supposed  **  weed  **  as  well  as  the  accepted  flower. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  our  ground  is  not  a  good 
ground,  for  all  this ;  or  tliat  people  have  not  reason 
to  like  it ;  especially  as  they  are  apt  to  have  troubles 
enough  elsewhere,  and  all  but  the  very  restless  or 


thoughtless  like  to  have  some  sequestered  spot  to 
repose  in, — personally,  if  they  can  get  it, — mentally, 
if  they  have  not  wealth  or  leisure  enough,  or  a  green 
neighbourhood.  The  London  Journal  is  a  sort  of 
park  for  rich  and  poor,  for  the  reflecting  and  well- 
intentioned  of  all  sorts;  where  every  one  can  be 
alone,  or  in  company,  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  see,  with 
his  mind*s  eye,  a  succession  of  Elysian  sights,  ancient 
and  modem,  and  as  many  familiar  objects  to  boot,  or 
hear  nothing  but  birds  and  waterfalls,  or  the  com- 
forted beatings  of  his  own  heart, — all  effected  for  him 
by  no  greater  magician  than  Good  Faith  and  a  little 
reading.  Good  Faith  is  his  host,  and  Reading  the 
page  that  brings  books  to  his  host ;  and  Love  has 
ordained,  that  Good  Faith,  and  a  little  reading,  shall 
be  able  to  do  such  wonders  for  us,  as  reading's  biggest 
brothers  with  no  faith  at  all,  shall  have  no  notion  of. 
Children  and  men  co-ezist  in  the  world;  and  the 
child  and  the  man  must  co-exist  in  the  little  world  of 
man*s  individuality,  in  order  that  he  may  see  at  once 
manfully  and  with  delight.  «  Except  ye  become  as 
little  children,**  &c.  We  would  not  lightly  apply 
so  great  a  text;  but  the  greatness  of  the  text 
includes  every  degree  of  loving  applicability;  and 
as  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  is  not 
supernatural  in  one  sense, — as  the  very  world  of 
fashion  itsdf  rolls  round  with  the  stars,  and  is  a  part 
of  the  mystery  and  the  variety  of  the  shews  of  the 
universe, — so  nothing,  in  a  contemptuous  sense,  is 
small,  or  unworthy  of  a  grave  and  calm  hope,  which 
tends  to  popukrise  Christian  refinement,  and  to  mix 
it  up  with  every  species  of  social  intercourse,  as  a 
good  realized,  and  not  merely  as  an  abstraction 
preached.  What !  Have  not  philosophy  and  Christi- 
anity long  since  met,  in  the  embrace  of  such  loving 
discoveries?  And  do  not  the  least  and  most  trivial 
things,  prorided  they  have  an  earnest  and  cheerful 
good  will,  partake  of  some  right  of  greatness,  and  the 
privilege  to  be  honoured  ?  if  not  with  admiration  of 
their  wisdom,  yet  with  acknowledgment  of  the  joy  which 
is  the  end  of  wisdom,  and  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  a 
loving  sincerity  to  reach  by  a  short  road.  Hence  we 
have  had  two  objections,  and  two  hundred  encourage- 
ments ;  and  excellent  writers  of  all  sorts,  and  of  all 
otlier  shades  of  belief^  have  hastened  to  say  to  us, 
**  Preach  that,  ond  prosper. **  Have  not  the  THmes, 
and  the  Examinert  and  the  Atlas,  and  the  Albion,  and 
the  True  Sun,  and  twenty  other  newspapers,  hailed  us 
for  the  very  sunniness  of  our  religion  ?  Docs  not  that 
old  and  judicious  Whig,  the  Scotsman,  vraive  his 
deliberate  manner  in  our  favour,  and  <*  cordially**  wish 
us  success  for  it?  Does  not  the  radical  Glasgow 
Argus,  in  an  eloquent  article, "  fresh  and  glowing**  as  his 
good  will,  expressly  recommend  us  for  its  pervading  all 
we  write  upon,  tears  included?  And  the  rich- writing 
Tory,  Christopher  North,  instead  of  objecting  to  the 
entireness  of  our  sunshine,  and  requiring  a  cloud  in 
it,  does  he  not  welcome  it,  aye,  every  week,  as  it 
strikes  on  his  breakfiut-cloth,  and  speak  of  it  in  a 
burst  of  bright-heartedncss,  as  **  dazzling  the  snow?" 

Of  m  truth,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  us,  old 
soldiers  as  we  are,  and  accustomed  to  rougher  labours 
in  former  times,  to  summon  up  a  little  of  our  old 
battle-grip,  and  lay  a  young  gentleman  or  so  double 
on  the  green  sward,  after  the  fashion  of  Entellus  or 
Abraham  Cann.  Easily  could  we  take  him  in  hand, 
and  lift  him  off*  his  ground,  and  lock  up  his  raedi. 
tated  **  fibbing,**  and  so  trussing  head  and  heels  to- 
gether, make  a  soft  present  of  bun  to  his  mother 


earth.  But  eui  bono  9  Where  would  be  the  good  of 
it,  even  to  himself?  And  why  hurt  the  better  use  of 
his  fSunilties,  which  we  hope  he  will  turn  to  hand- 
somer account  ?  Has  not  every  man  and  every  cause, 
in  this  imperfect  state  of  things,  a  side  on  which  he 
or  it  may  be  assailed,  so  far  as  to  make  him  ridicu- 
lous (if  there  is  the  wit  to  do  it)  or  uncomfortable, 
or  to  vex  or  injure  him  in  some  way  or  other  ?  And 
shall  we  violate  our  principles,  even  out  of  resent- 
ment, and  join^in  keeping  up  so  old  a  story,  and  (as 
it  appears  to  us)  so  useless  a  ground  of  re-action, — 
helping  to  sow  new  hostilities  by  very  reason  of  our 
objecting  to  old  ?  Ndt  we.  We  are  willing  to  be 
differed  with  to  whatever  honest  extreme,  and  to 
answer,  as  well  as  we  can,  all  objections,  which  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  disingenuous ;  but  nothing 
but  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  our  Journal  shall 
induce  us  to  be  hostile  with  anybody ;  and  afler  these 
announcements,  coupled  with  the  hazards  of  all  sorts 
which  we  have  encountered  in  old  times,  we  think  it 
will  be  held  something  a  little  worse  than  superfluous 
to  assail  us  after  a  hostile  fashion.  We  are  at  peace 
with  all;  and  as  we  seek  the  common  good,  and 
sail  under  white  banners,  we  gladly  receive  the  en- 
couragement, and  feel  ourselves  under  the  protection, 
of  all  who  honestly  pursue  it,  even  by  rougher 
means.  It  is  not  of  endcavourers  such  as  we  are, 
without  arms,  insulting  nobody,  and  offending  no 
public  manners,  that  generous  warriors  will  make 
an  exception  to  their  letters  of  license. 

Still  blow  then,  ye  fair  winds,  and  keep  open  upon 
us,  ye  blue  heavens, — or  rather,  still  shine  in  the 
whiteness  of  thy  intention,  thou  fair  flag,  even 
against  the  blackest  cloud,  and  still  hail  us  as  ye  go, 
all  gallant  brother  voyagers,  and  encourage  us  to 
pursue  the'  kindly  task  which  Love  and  Adversity 
have  taught  us,  touching  at  all  curious  shores  of 
reality  and  romance,  endeavouring  to  make  them 
know  and  love  one  another,  to  learn  what  is  good 
against  the  roughest  elements,  or  how  the  suffering 
that  cannot  be  remedied  may  be  best  endured, 
to  bring  news  of  hope  and  joy  and  exaltation  from 
the  wings  of  the  morning  and  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  sea,  making  fiimiliar  companions,  but  not  the 
less  revered  on  that  account,  of  the  least  things  on 
earth  and  the  greatest  things  apart  from  it, — of  the 
dust  and  the  globe,  and  the  divided  moon,  of  sun  and 
stars,  and  the  loneliest  meetings  of  man*s  thought 
with  immensity,  which  is  not  too  large  for  his  heart, 
though  it  be  for  his  knowledge,  because  knowledge 
is  but  man's  knowledge,  but  the  heart  has  a  portion 
of  God's  wisdom,  which  is  love. 

Have  we  none  but  bright  subjects  to  talk  of?  No: 
no  more  than  the  sun-beam  strikes  upon  none  but 
bright  objects,  though  it  helps  to  make  them  bright. 
But  may  we  not  shine,  if  we  can,  upon  the  dullest, 
and  show  tliere  is  more  in  it  than  the  dull  suspect  ? 
May  we  not  shine  upon  coldness,  and  warm  it?  Upon 
sorrow,  and  comfort  it  ?  May  we  not  also  endeavour 
to  add  confidence  to  joy,  and  show  it  how  rich  it  is 
in  the  commonest  coin  of  the  visible  ?  And  is  not 
this,  instead  of  confining  ourselves  to  one  view  of  any- 
thing, not  rather  throwing  the  universal  light  of  day 
(hitherto  insufficiently  valued)  upon  objects  of  all 
sorts,  not  excepting  the  darkest  as  well  as  the  com- 
monest ?  Does  the  human  heart,  in  its  struggles,  re- 
quire such  comfort,  or  does  it  not  ?  And  is  not  its 
comfort  extended  (at  least  with  all  minds  wise  enough 
to  be  generous,  and  to  know  a  good  when  they  see  it) 
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by  the  very  sight  of  to  much  belief  hi  good,  etpcoblly 
when  unconquered  by  suffering  ? 

We  trust,  that  as  this  is  the  first,  lo  It  will  be  the 
last  Ume  we  shall  think  it  adviseable  to  touch  upon  a 
point  that  forces  us  upon  one  of  those  appearances  of 
egotism,  which  the  egotistical  are  ao  ready  to  de- 
nounce ;  but  af  wo  have  really  no  misgivings  about 
the  matter,  we  shall  conelude  this  articlo,  while  we 
are  about  it,  with  some  beautiAil  and  aQl*ethig  verses 
which  have  been  addressed  to  us,  and  which  have 
seasonably  arrived  to  contribute  to  that  very  confi- 
dence, which,  on  any  other  occasion  perhaps  they 
might  have  dashed:  for  the  praise  from  a  friend, 
which  is  triumphantly  seized  upon  as  a  shield  against 
objection,  might  well  beget  a  blushing  doubt  if  only 
worn  as  an  ornament.  But  lee  bow  little  this  gentle- 
man, who  18  one  of  the  most  accomplished  persons  of 
our  acquaintance,  a  wit,  a  scholar,  and  a  musician, 
doubts  the  desirableness  of  our  mode  of  conveying 
comfort ;  and  with  what  instinctive  beauty,  like  the 
flowers  of  which  he  writes,  his  thoughto  issue  out  of 
their  dark  ground,  and  climb  upon  the  stalk  of  their 
natural  ascendancy,  and  sUnd  in  consummate  elegance, 
giving  out  the  fragrance  of  theu:  hearts,  and  looking 
with  pensive  superiority  upon  the  earth  firom  whence 
they  rose.  Great,  unquestionably,  are  his  troubles» 
greater,  la  some  respects,  from  the  very  prime  of  his 
life,  and  from  the  natural  and  acquired  advantages  he 
possesses;  but  assuredly  the  greater  will  be  his  triumph 
over  them  ;  for  is  he  not  able  to  bring  beauty  out  of 
sorrow,  to  seize  the  smallest  occasions  for  the  greatest 
comfort,  and  to  gather  to  him  the  hearts  of  his  friends 
«Q  sympathy  and  in  zeal?  It  has  been  observed 
of  the  uC^*  *^**  ^^®y  ^^  "®'  apt  to  be  so  cheer- 
ful as  the  Uiiuw;  wd  ?!  !«  true,  and  for 
*"  o^>YiC;«  reason.  Being  tLlZ  ^  >»elp  themselves  on 
many  occasions,  they  are  too  much  left  td  snm  tw 
themselves  on  all,  and  arc  thus  too  often  deprived  of 
the  sweetest  advantage  of  society,  conversation; 
whereas,  the  blind  man,  helpless  in  all  other  respects, 
is  helped  not  only  to  a  double  portion  of  that  one,  but 
to  a  ten-fold  measure  of  Ibve  and  service  at  all  times. 
Let  him  keep  it  in  God's  name,  and  repay  us  twenty- 
fold  with  the  delight  of  his  blind  eyes.  But  as  deaf 
men,  for  these  most  pardonable  reasons,  are  apt  to  be 
caustic  and  resentful,  so  we  know  not  a  more  amiable 
sight  on  earth,  than  one,  who  in  requiring  a  good 
measure  of  tliis  help  to  consolation,  cultivates  the 
graces  of  patience  and  the  willingness  to  be  pleased, 
and  without  affecting  to  be  insensible  to  his  evils, 
turns  them  into  attractions  of  love  and  reverence,  and 
takes  out  of  the  endeavour  to  entertain  him  all  pain, 
but  that  of  not  being  able  to  convince  him  that  he 
does  not  give  any.  It  is  true,  in  the  instafice  before 
us,  as  much  entertainment  is  brought  as  can  be 
received,  and  the  merit  is  thus  lessened  as  far  as  a 
consciousness  to  that  effect  cannot  but  prevail  over  an 
undue  modesty.  Nor,  considering  his  good  faith  in 
all  other  respects,  do  we  despair  of  convincing  our 
friend  that  he  has  no  reason  to  doubt  any  one*s  glad- 
ness to  reciprocate  entertainment  with  him.  But  we 
are  keeping  our  readers  from  better  things  than  prose. 
We  make  no  apology  of  any  general  sort  for  pub- 
lishing the  verses,  because,  setting  aside  even  their 
merit  as  such,  we  take  them  to  be  high  evidences  of 
the  good  which  the  design  of  this  journal  is  doing 
with  all  ingenuous  readers,  and  because  the  exten- 
sion of  a  common  sympathy,  on  any  just  grounds 
whatsoever,  is  one  of  its  main  objects. 

TO.  A   LITTLE  BUNCH   OF   FLOWERS, 
THE   PRESENT  OF  L.  H. 

Sweet  little  family  of  happy  birth. 
Beautiful  children  of  the  earth  ! 
Since  ye  are  parted  from  the  dewy  breast 
Of  her  that  bore  ye,,  and  no  more  shall  know 
Provident  Mother,  let  me  careful  show 
How  much  I  love  you — serving  as  is  best 
Your  simple  wants ; — here  in  this  little  fount. 
Filled  from  the  clearest  waters  of  the  brook. 
Merge  all  your  thirsty  mouths,  and  from  below 
Sup  upwards  till  the  juicy  spirit  mount ; 
So  your  recruited  heads  shall  overlook 
With  fresher  beauty  and  a  livelier  grace 
(^  Your  narrow  dwelling  place. 


Yoti  the  mOd  mondng  sun  witb  tetDpertta^f|lgr. 
Shall  visit  risings  placed  within  tbU  no«k 
Hiat  mMts  hi*  kind  kut  not  hl»Migvy  eye» 
Here  shall  soft  gales  from  open  casement  play. 
And  scatter  all  your  sweetness  as  they  fly ; 

And*  I  your  sober  cup 

Each  day  will  new  fill  up 
With  the  pure  eleoient  ye  love  to  qvaff*. 

Here  live  and  lamgh  ; 
And,  if  I  promise  well,  you  shall  not  say 
Old  Nature  was  a  better  nurse  than  L    . 
My  little  tender  flowers,  with  all  my  care, 
I  fear,  I  fear,  you  soon  must  droop  away  ! 
Not  long  the  sun,  not  long  the  vigorous  air 
Will  be  of  power  to  save  you  firom  decay. 

Emblem  of  fate  too  like !  your  fiite  I  share. 
As  &de  your  rifled  leaves,  so  fades  my  heart. 
Clipped  from  the  stem  of  hope  whereon  it  grew ; 
Nor  aught  of  sunshine  now,  nor  pleasure*  new. 
Nor  Fortune's  real  favours  could  impart 
The  strength  that  from  those  early  hopes  it  drew. 
For  where  is  now  light-hearted  laughing  caae. 
Where  the  bright  flow  of  social  spirits  gay, 
Tlie  thought  harmonious  with  the  blessed  day. 
The  power  of  pleasure,  and  the  power  to  please  ? 
Where  is  content,  and  the  free  careless  mind> 
And  trusting  joy  that  never  looked  behind. 
And  perseverance  rising  from  each  fall,^ 
And  healthr^SLud  htallh — the  parent  of  them  all  ? 

Oh  !  gone^ — for  ever  gone ;  and  in  their  room 
Deafness — Disease — and  morbid  sense  I  find. 

And  solitary  gloom  I 
If  that  my  life  be  short,  the  need  is  more 
Xp  pray  that  it  in  kindness  may  be  passed ; 
Like  you,  yC  .^9wers,  I  fain  would  leara  the  way 
To  dierish  still  some  sweetnvM  tC  t^e  last. 
Then  teach  me ; — teach  me  for  his  sake  luT  whom 
Ye  are  so  sweet, — the  friend  to  whom  I  turn 
As  the  soared  dreamer  to  the  morning  light. 
Nor  ever  turn  in  vain,  for  shining  store 
Of  thoughts,  and  happy  words,  and  visions  bright 
Of  Love  and  Goodness  conquering  in  ^e  might 
Of  Truth,  of  rich  contentmeint  to  be  sought 
Amid  the  fields  and  in  the  poet's  lore. 
And  gentle  lessons,  little  flowers,  from  you. 
Say  what  the  secret  of  your  virtue  is. 
Teach  me  your  sweet  plulosophy  and  his. 

For  whether  'twere  the  same  that  Plato  drew 
From  the  old  wisdom,  or  his  pupil  taught, — 
The  doctrine  quaint  of  old  Diogenes, 
Of  Epicurus  mild,  or  Zeno  stem, — 
Gentle  or  hard — did  he  but  love  it  too, 

That  would  I  learn. 


Aag.  1834. 


E.W. 


THB    VmBBK. 

From  Wednesday  tha  ^rd,  to  Tuesday  tIteOth  SepUniber, 

WOODS   AND   NUTTING. 

As  this  is  a  season  when  woods  are  in  the  perfection 
of  their  woodiness,  underwood  and  all,  and  people 
like  to  fancy  themselves  inside  of  them,  if  they  have 
not  the  luck  to  be  able  to  go  there,  we  give  this  week 
a  letter  of  Gray's,  in  which  he  describes  himself  as 
enjoying  such  a  spot ;  and  have  followed  it  with  the 
welcome  contribution  of  a  correspondent  on  Nutting. 
The  letter  is  dated  '*  September,"  but  mentions  no 
day  of  the  month ;  so  it  suits  our  month,  and  does 
not  contradict  our  week.  There  is  pleasant  mention 
of  Southern,  at  the  end  of  it. 

GRAY  TO  HORACE  WAtPOLE. 

September,  1787. 
I  was  hindered  in  my  last,  and  so  could  not  give 
you  all  the  trouble  I  would  have  done.  The  de- 
scription of  a  road,  which  your  coach- whe^  have  so 
often  honoured,  it  would  be  needless  to  give  you ;  suf- 
fice it  that  I  arrived  safe  at  my  uncle's,  who  is  a  great 
hunter  in  imagination ;  his  dogs  take  up  every  chair 
in  the  house,  so  I  am  forced  to  stand  at  this  present 
writing ;  and  though  the  gout  forbids  him  galloping 
after  them  in  the  fi^,  yet  he  continues  still  to  regale 
his  ears  with  their  comfortable  noise  ....  He  holds 
me  mighty  cheap,  I  perceive,  for  walking  when  I 
should  ride,  and  reading  when  I  should  hunt.  My 
comfort  amidst  all  this  is,  that  I  have  at  the  distance 


of  Mli*-mi%  'through  a  sreen  lane,  a  forest  (the 
vulgar  tall  it  m  common),  allmy  own,  at  least  as  good 
as  so,  &r  I  spy  90  human  thing  in  it  but  myself.  It 
is  a  little  ehaos  of  mountains  and  precipices ;  moun- 
tains, it  is  true,  that  do  not  ascend  much  alM>ve  the 
clouds,  nor  are  the  declivities  quite  so  amazing  as 
Dover  cWT;  but  jtfaf  sucli  hills  as  people  wholove 
thefar  necks  as  well  as  I  de^  may  venture  to  clunb,  and 
crags  that  give  tke  eye  jrs  muoh  pleasuw  as  if  they 
were  mora  dan|prous;  bath  vale  and  hill  are  covered 
with  mosfevenorable  baechas^Aad  otkev  verjF  reverend 
vegetables,  that  like  most  other  ancient  people,  are 
always  dreaming  out  theur  old  stories  to  the  winds. 
And,  as  they  bow  their  hoarv  tops,  relate, 
In  murmuring  sounds,  the  dark  decrees  of  fate ; 
While  visions,  as  poetic  eyes  avow. 
Cling  to  each  leaf,  and  swarm  on  every  bough. 
At  the  fbot  of  one  of  these  squats  me  (il peiuierMo), 
and  there  I  grow  to  the  trunk  for  a  wh(^  moraiag;  . 
The  timorous  hare  and  sportive  squirrel  gambol 
around  me  like  Adam  in  Paradise,  before  he  had  on 
Eve ;  but  I  think  he  did  not  use  to  read  Virgil  as  I 
commonly  do  there.  In  this  situation  I  often  coovetae 
with  my  Horace,  aloud  too,  that  is,  talk  to  you;  but  I 
do  not  remember  that  I  ever  heard  you  answer  me.  I 
beg  pardoM  for  taking  all  the  conversation  to  myself, 
but  it  is  entirely  your  own  fault.  We  have  old  Mr 
Southern  at  a  gentleman's  house  a  little  way  off;  ha 
is  now  seventy-seven  years  old,  and  has  almost  wholly 
lost  his  memory  ;  but  is  as  agreeable  as  an  old  man 
can  he';  at  least  I  persuade  myself  so,  when  I  look  at 
him,  and  thuik  of  IsabeUa  and  Orooaoko.  I  shall 
be  in  town  in  about  three  weeks.     Adieu. 

NUTTING  DAY. 

(For  the  London  Journal) 

We  never  look  upon  an  apple-stall  in  one  of  the 
hot,  dusty  streets  of  the  metropolis,  in  Automn,  nor 
see  on  it  the  finely  dustered  heap  of  filberts,  retailing 
9X  "a  penny  a  pint"  to  the  lucky  urohhi  who  pos- 
sesses sonmch  of  this  world's  wealth,  but  wethiak 
upon  our  joyous  nutting  days  at  school.  We  bring 
strai^tway  before  our  **  mind's  eye"  the  portly  figure 
of  our  reverend  pedagogue,  as  on  a  fine  September 
evening  he  would  announce  to  our  greedy  ears  that 
he  had  given  us  the  morrow  for  "  nutting  day.**  What 
hasty  packing  up  of  bags  I  Virgil  without  the  boards, 
Ovid  ditto  title-page  and  preface,  and  our  hug^  (Ka- 
tionary,  of  which  we  were  so  proud,  are  gladly  and 
uncaremonioudy  thrust  away  from  '* human  ken" 
for  a  day ;  and  then  our  search  at  borne  for  oor 
nutting4Mg,  laid  away  since  last  season,  and  our 
journey  to  the  pheasant  copse  to  cut  a  hooked  stidc,. 
so  that  we  may  have  nothing  lef^  to  do  in  the 
morning.  Then,  when  the  morning  arrived,  what 
eager  peeping  out  to  see  if  the  day  were  fine ;  verily 
our  toilet  then  was  soon  made,  and  our  nice  brown 
bread  and  milk  neglected  when  compared  with  oor 
usual  repast  thereof  on  a  school  day ;  how  carelessly 
did  we  thiust  the  packet  of  bread  and  cheese,  made- 
up  for  us  by  our  prudent  landlady,  into  our  aforesaid 
nutting-bag;  for,  in  truth,  we  were  too  much  filled 
with  pleasurable  aatietpations  to  be  able  to  contain 
such  an  earthly  commodity  as  food.  We  well  re- 
member the  select  oompanions  who  composed  our 
party ;  methinks  we  hear  them  even  now  extolling^ 
the  merits  of  the  copse  to  which  we  were  bending 
our  steps,  describing  the  thickness  of  the  dusters, 
and  debatix^  at  what  place  we  ought  to  ford  the  river. 
Now  are  our  shoes  and  stockings  pulled  off  and  care- 
fully tied  to  the  button  of  our  jacket— and  now  we 
cross  the  broad  cooling  river,  holding  the  3foungest 
by  the  hand  to  prevent  the  stream  from  knocking- 
him  over.  Now  have  we  arrived,  and  joyously  look 
on  the  rich  meUow-tinted  bushes,  ^btxiping  with  the 
weight  of  the  ripe  fruit ;  the  elder  boys  suppress  the 
hurrah  of  the  younger  ones,  for  fear  of  attracting 
other  parties  to  rob  us  of  the  spoil.  Now  do  we 
separate,  but  a  peculiar  whistle  will  bring  us  soon 
together  again.  The  pliant  boughs  bend  under  the 
influence  of  our  stick,  and  start  back  rdieved  of  the 
weight  which  before  oppressed  them;  nimbly  our 
fingers  go  to  work,  and  our  bag,  widening  like  an 
alderman's  stomach,  and  our  aching  shoulders,  tell  us 
that  we  shall  soon  have  as  much  as  our  limbs  can 
bring  away  with  ease.  Hark  1  our  conpaaioDs 
whistle ;  ^ey,  too,  have  been  busy,  and  call  on  us  to 
rejoin  them.  Whither  shall  we  go  to  eat  our  repMt  ? 
.—why  mider  the  sihade  oi  the  fine  ehn  which  grows  at 
yonder  carve  of  the  river,  and  where  we  eaa  get  ear 
eups  filled  from  the  dear  spring  which  rnns  hard  by. 
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Our  bread  and  cheese,  rather  crushed  by  the  coneus- 
don  of  boughs  pressing  against  our  pockets,  is  re- 
lished with  a  gusto  we  did  not  think  possible  when 
we  took  it  in  the  morning ;  and  by  and  by  we  are 
jcnned  by  merry  troops,  returning  home  after  a  sue- 
eessfnl  expedition,  and  we  hear  many  aceounts  of 
adtenturous  doings  in  preserres,  and  chases  by  the 
gamekeepers  ;  and,  chatting  in  such-like  manner, 
we  return  to  the  village,  displaying  our  treasures  to 
the  natives,  and  cracking  our  nuts  and  jokes  in  all 
ti>e  ligfat-heartedness  of  youth  and  health. 

J.  8. 

We  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  eonclude  this 
sylvan  week  with  descriptions  of  another  lover  of  nut- 
ting, and  some  foreign  kindred  oi  his,  from  the  pens 
of  Mr  and  Mrs  Howitt.  The  authors  designed  them 
fbr  young  readers ;  but  we  hardly  need  repeat,  that 
good  young  reading  is  good  reading  for  any  age. 

THK  SQtTIRREL. 

From  **  SkeUhe$of  Natural  History,**  by  Mary  Howitt, 

The  pretty  red  Squirrel  lives  up  in  a  tree, 

A  little  blithe  creature  as  ever  can  be : 

He  dwells  in  the  boughs  where  the  Stockdove  broods. 

Far  in  the  shades  of  the  green  summer  woods ; 

His  food  is  the  young  juicy  cone  of  the  pine. 

And  the  milky  beech  nut  is  his  bread  and  his  wine ; 

In  the  joy  of  his  nature  he  frisks  with  a  bound. 

To  the  top-most  twigs,  and  then  down  to  the  ground. 

Then  up  again,  like  a  winged  thing. 

And  from  tree  to  tree,  with  a  vaulting  spring ; 

Then  he  sits  up  aloft,  and  looks  waggish  and  queer, 

As  if  he  would  say,  •*  Ay,  follow  me  heret** 

And  then  he  grows  frettish,  and  stamps  his  foot, 

And  then  independently  cracks  his  nut ; 

And  thus  he  lives  the  long  summer  thorough. 

Without  a  care  or  a  thought  of  sorrow. 

But  small  as  he  is,  he  knows  he  may  want. 

In  the  bleak  winter  weather  when  food  is  scant : 

So  he  finds  a  hole  in  an  old  tree*s  core. 

And  there  makes  his  nest,  and  lays  up  his  store ; 

Then  when  cold  winter  comes  and  the  trees  are  bare, 

When  the  white  snows  are  iMtfng,  and  keen  is  the  air, 

He  heeds  it  not,  as  he  sits  by  himself, 

In  his  warm  little  nest,  with  his  nuts  on  his  shelf. 

O  wise  little  Squirrel !  no  wonder  that  he, 

In  the  green  summer  woods  is  as  blithe  as  can  be. 

THE  MIGRATION  OP  THE  GREY  SQUIRRELS. 

By  WiUiam  H&witt. 

When  in  my  youth  I  travelled. 

Throughout  each  north  countrie, 
Many  a  strange  thing  did  I  hear, 

And  many  a  strange  thing  see. 

I  sate  with  the  small  men  in  their  huts. 

Built  of  the  drifted  snow ; 
No  fire  had  we  but  the  seal  oil  lamp, 

Ko  other  Ught  did  know. 

There  were  hundreds  then  in  the  hollow  holes 

Of  the  old,  old  trees  did  dwell. 
And  laid  up  tlieir  store,  hard  by  the  door, 

Of  the  sweet  mast  as  it  fell. 

But  soon  the  hun^  wild  Swine  came. 

And  with  thievish  snouts  dug  up 
Their  buried  treasure,  and  left  them  not 

So  mueh  as  an  acorn  cup  1 

Then  did  they  chatter  in  angry  mood. 

And  one  and  all  decree. 
Into  the  forests  of  rich  stone  pine 

Over  hill  and  dale  to  flee. 

Over  hill  and  dale,  over  hill  and  dale. 

For  many  a  league  they  went ; 
Like  a  troop  of  undaunted  travellers. 

Governed  by  one  consent. 

But  the  Hawk  and  Eagle,  and  peering  Owl, 

Did  dreadfully  pursue ; 
And  the  further  the  grey  Squirrels  went, 

The  more  their  perils  grew. 
When  lo  1  to  cut  oflf  their  pilgrimage, 

A  broad  stream  lay  in  view. 

But  then  did  each  wond*rous  creature  shew 

His  cunning  and  bravery  ; 
With  a  piece  of  the  pine  bark  ill  his  mouth 

Unto  the  stream  came  he. 

And  boldly  his  little  bark  he  launched. 

Without  the  least  delay ; 
His  bushy  tail  was  his  upright  sail, 

And  he  merrily  steered  away. 

Never  was  there  a  lovelier  sight 

Than  that  grey  Squirrels*  fleet ; 
And  with  anxious  eyes  I  watched  to  see 

What  fortune  it  would  meet. 


Soon  bad  they  reached  the  rough  mid-stream. 

And  ever  and  anon^' 
I  grieved  to  behold  some  small  bark  wrecked. 

And  its  little  steersman  gone. 

But  the  main  fleet  stoutly  held  across, 

I  saw  tlstm  let^p  to  shore  ; 
They  eiftered  the  woods  with  a  cry  of  joy. 

For  their  perilous  march  was  o*er. 


OUR  BBAPBBS  m^HISKBO  TO   THB 
OOHTUfBMT, 

For  so  wc  may  say  they  will  find  themselves,  while 
perusing  the  following  extracts  from  Heminttcences  of 
tht  Rhine,  SwitzerUmdy  and  a  Comer  of  Italy,  just 
published,  from  the  pen  of  a  lady.  She  calls  them 
"Slight"  Reminiscences;  but  why  so?  They  are 
solid  pictures,  whenever  she  chose  to  make  them  such ; 
theslightness  is  in  the  tone ;  and  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  modesty  which  suggested  the  epithet,  she  would 
have  felt  it  to  be  less  applicable  to  her  recollections, 
had  she  less  condescended  to  a  certain  light  and 
bantering  air,  exacted  by  the  world  of  ikshion  from 
those  who  are  wise  enough  to  be  pleased  with  any- 
thing, and  of  whose  wisdom  it  is  jealous.  Our 
authoress  is  a  genuine  painter,  having  feeling,  force, 
beauty,  imagination,  and  colouring.  Why  should 
she  always,  or  generally,  mix  up  a  cert&in  conventional 
levity,  of  the  undervaluing  order,  with  her  gravest 
impressions ;  or  at  least  think  it  necessary  to  follow 
them  up  with  something  of  that  sort  ?  Her  occasional 
world  may  be  the  world  of  fashion,  but  her  real  world 
b  the  great  world  of  nature  and  heaven  and  the 
domestic  affections ;  and  she  should  never  condescend 
to  mix  up  the  tone  of  the  two  things.  We  should 
take  her,  by  the  variety  of  her  powers,  and  the  happy 
readiness  of  her  style, — her  command  of  words, — to 
be  a  suter  of  Mrs  Gore ;  but  Mrs  Gore  seems  to  have 
the  serious  welfare  of  matters  more  at  heart,  without 
such  perhaps  being  really  the  case.  Our  authoress 
b  full  of  feeling  and  grace  and  gaiety.  We  like  her 
so  much,  that  we  want  to  have  no  fault  discoverable 
in  her  (of  the  unsympathuing  sort)  not  even  the 
use  of  some  slang  phrases,  that  have  got  into  the 
circles.  The  volumes  have  some  spirited  sketches  in 
them,  which  do  credit  to  the  amateur  artist — we  hope, 
her  husband ;  for  writing  of  one  sort,  and  writing  of 
another,  would  thus  go  handsomely  together.  We 
must  not  omit  the  very  pleasant  dedioation,-.-we  will 
not  say  **  brief  ns  woman's  love,**  but  sweet  as  woman's 
love.  It  b  as  follows : — **  To  the  Dear  Companion 
of  my  Journey  and  my  Life,  these  Pages  arc  affection- 
ately inscribed.** 

The  Rhine — [We  never  saw  the  Rhine  so  well 
painted  to  our  taste  before.]  Two  or  three  miles 
higher  up  than  Coblentz,  the  river  makes  a  superb 
sweep  in  the  midst  of  delicious  scenery;  casftles  riUng 
on  one  eras,  and  ruins  hanging  on  another.  The 
Lahn,  Issume  from  its  fresh-cradle,  throws  itself 
into  the  Rhine,  just  opposite  to  the  village  of 
Kappellan,  and  flowing  between  the  sweet  island- 
looking  peninsulas  of  Oberlahnstcin  and  Niderlalm- 
Btein,  with  tlieir  churches  and  trees,  villages  and 
ruins,  forms  a  picture  full  of  gentle  beauty. 

We  have  now  a  garden  country,  thickly  planted 
with  fruit-trees,  to  Rahens,  an  old  Swissish  kind  of 
town  or  rather  village.  Painted  houses  of  all  shapes, 
looking  as  if  an  enormous  weight  had  fallen  down  on 
their  roofs,  and  pressed  them  out  of  their  fair  pro- 
portions.        •         •••••♦ 

Still  moving  on  through  a  continued  garden.  Hills 
of  all  shapes  and  various  beauty,  and,  now  and  then 
a  castle,  or  rather  its  ruins  in  a  bold  position  at  the 
opening  of  a  green  or  wooded  gorge,  with  a  village 
or  church  at  its  base,  stand  out  shouldering  the 
heavens.  A  soft,  half-sunny  day,  lights  and  shadows, 
but  no  glare ;  perhaps  the  most  fevourable  sky  for 
scenery. 

The  valley  soon  narrows;  sometimes  the  moun- 
tains descend  abruptly  to  the  river,  leaving  just  space 
enough  for  the  road,  and  again  retreat,  as  if  to  make 
way  for  a  stripe  of  vines,  or  an  orchard  meadow. 
At  this  moment  something  very  large  and  flat  sweeps 
slowly  round  a  wooded  projection :  it  is  a  raft  floating 
down  from  Switserland  to  some  port  of  Holland.  It 
passes  heavily  along,  though  favoured  by  the  current, 
and  aided  by  many  hands  ;"l  counted  \^  persons,  all, 
or  nearly  all,  employed  in  its  navigation.  A  "Toodcn 
construction  in  the  centre  serves  as  a  place  of  shelter 
for  both  men  and  merchandize.  Forests  of  timber 
are  thus  floated  down  the  Rhine  from  the  valleys  of 
the  Murg,  the  Neckar,  &c.  Thb  was  but  a  small 
affair ;  the  large  rafts  are  sometimes  a  tliousand  feet 


long,  and  peopled  as  thickly  as  Noah*s  ark.  The 
passage  must  be  a  dull  one  for  any  but  an  inveterate 
draughtsman,  who  may  sketch  at  bb  ease,  and  linger 
upon  the  minutisB  as  he  would  upon  a  picture  sus- 
pended before  him  on  a  wall.  And  so  may  all  those 
who  struggle  up  the  Rhine  in  the  passage  boat,  which 
must,  however,  be  the  favourite  mode  of  conveyance 
here,  for  we  have  scarcely  met  a  traveller  or  seen  a 
carrbge  since  we  left  Gottbberg.  Tlie  pilg^rims  of 
idleness  or  fashion,  who  drawl  or  drive  through 
Switzerland,  swearing  'tb  wondrous  flne,  or  beshrew- 
ing  the  rumbling  cars,  noby  inns,  and  impracticable 
mountains,  seem  to  overlook  the  Rhine — heaven  bless 
them  for  it.  One  may  still  stand  at  a  window  here, 
and  look  at  something  more  interesting  than  the 
parties  that  spread  themselves  over  all  the  attainable 
spots  on  the  Oberlands;  English  ladies  in  their  long 
cloaks,  voyaging  shoes,  and  draggled  petticoats ; 
German  students  in  their  caps  ofdefiance;  artists, 
amateurs,  and  all  the  miscellaiieous  rabble  that  defy 
classification. 

At  Boppart,  a  town  (every  cluster  of  cotta<^es  in 
thb  beautiful  Rhingen  calls  itself  a  town)  of  the 
narrowest  lanes  I  ever  passed  through  in  a  four- 
wheeled  carriage,  we  found  ourselves  again  in  the 
midst  of  gardens  and  vines,  trained  prettily  into 
trellised  walks  and  southern-looking  alcoves.  To 
the  left,  ruins  rise  upon  dark  rocks,  and  stretch  their 
fragments  from  point  to  point  out  of  the  shattered 
crags.  Towns  and  villages  lie  basking  on  the  river*s 
brink,  mingled  with  foliage  and  the  mouldering 
remains  of  the  turreted  walls,  within  which  even  the 
most  insignificant  appears  to  have  been  enclosed  in 
the  by-gone  day  of  its  strength. 

At  Saltzig  the  river  makes  another  noble  bend, 
and  the  mountains,  folding  each  other,  take  the  bold 
character  of  wild  lake  scenery.  We  would  willingly 
linger  for  some  days  at  the  clean  and  comfortable  inn 
at  St  Goar,  looking  at  the  river  rolling  its  broad  tide 
proudly,  as  if  conscious  of  all  the  charming  things  on 
Its  banks,  and  clambering  up  to  the  mouldering  castles 
that  make  pictures  of  all  the  hills;  but  it  is  not 
feasible, — so  much  the  better  for  the  shy  lizards  who 
are  sunning  themselves  on  the  old  walls  this  bright 
day,  and  for  the  swifts  and  lapwings,  hereditary  pos- 
se&sors  of  the  loopholes  and  buttresses,  to  whose 
unaccustomed  ears  the  fall  of  footsteps  would  sound 
like  battering  rams.  However,  it  b  a  bright  and 
beautiful  scene,  even  from  the  windows,  and  1  satin 
one  with  the  shade  on  my  side,  and  the  sun  on  the 
landscape,  indulging  my  dreaming  propensities,  and 
peopling  the  mountain  solitudes  with  the  friends  of 
early  days.  ••♦••« 

This  b  quite  a  beautiful  place,  such  a  gathering  of 
castles.  Above,  the  fortress  of  Rheinfels,  bearing 
itself  fiercely  through  in  ruins ;  on  the  opposite  moun- 
tain-ridge, Katz,  a  true  painter's  castle,  in  the  right 
stage  of  picturesque  decay,  clustering  its  towers  with 
the  thousand  hues  of  time  upon  them  round  the  sum- 
mit of  a  roeky  height :  and  beneath,  a  ^reeu  lap  of 
land  advancing  gently  into  the  river,  with  a  bright 
looking  village  upon  it,  and  a  mixing  up  of  boats 
moored  in  the  sun,  and  cows  reposing  m  the  shade, — 
an  harmonious  blending  of  past  and  present,  and  their 
assocbtions,  which  fills  the  eye  and  mind  delightfully. 
Another  castle  (Mause)  with  the  village  of  VVilnich 
below  it,  close  up  the  valley. 

That  holy  man,  St  Goar,  had  the  true  hermit . 
instinct  for  the  beautiful  and  ronuintic.  It  seems  to 
have  been  left  by  the  early  Withers  of  the  desert  as  a 
legacy  to  those  who  came  after  them  to  preach  the 
faith.  In  Catholic  countries,  a  stran^r's  attention 
b  rarely  attracted  by  a  site  of  peculiar  miyesty  or 
loveliness,  that  a  monastery  or  it^  vestiges  may  not 
be  seen  or  traced  upon  it.  A^Httle  beyond  the  vil- 
lage of  St  Goar,  we  tried  th^.  e^ct  of  an  echo,  prodi- 
giously vaunted  by  our  conductor.  The  reverbera- 
ting rocks  returned  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  with  elec- 
trifying fulness.  It  had  all  the  essentials,  I  believe, 
of  a  fine  echo,  the  dying  fall,  and  countless  reverbera- 
tions. All  here  is  dark  and  powerful ;  the  black 
rocks,  scanty  vegetation,  and  narrowing  river,  continue 
the  character  of  wild  lake  scenery,  for  which  the 
garden  gaieties  of  the  Rhine,  between  Coblentz  and 
St  Goar,  are  now  exchanged.  But  now  again 
another  charming  picture  stands  out  brightly  in  the 
evening  sunbeams — the  castle  of  Schonberg  exquisitely 
perched  above  the  town  of  Obcrwessel,  of  whose  tower 
and  ramparts  enough  still  remain  to  vouch  for  its 
former  consequence.  The  tender  green  of  the  walnut 
falls  in  well  here,  and  does  all,  or  nearly  all,  tho 
honours  of  the  wooded  scenery. 

Another  rafl  has  just  passed  down,  followed  by  a 
boat  laden  with  vegetables,  and  a  gay  freight  of  bare- 
headed girls;  some  steering,  others  rowing,  and  all 
as  merry  as  light  hearts  and  sunny  skies  can  make 
them.  This  alternation  of  bright  touches  with  the 
sombre  colouring  of  dark  rocks  and  stern  defiles,  of 
the  prbmatic  hues  and  mysterious  gloom  of  nature, 
b  fine  and  original.  Cities  and  peopled  fortresses 
sending  out  the  fulness  of  life,  and  blending  its  agita- 
tion with  the  solitude  of  thb  mountain  recesses,  with 
the  inaccessible  rock  and  the  crumbling  ruin,  are  not 
the  common  elc:!}«uts  of  every  day  scenery ;  nor  is 
the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  by  their  combmation 
of  an  ordinary  nature. 

An  bland,  with  a  tower  upon  it,  has  just  brought 
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oot  iu  legend  from  the  loquacious  D .  A  pitliy 

tale  of  some  wicked  priest  or  baron — I  have  forgotten 
which seized  upon  by  his  harassed  and  exaspera- 
ted vassals,  and  thrown  into  a  cave  to  be  devoured 

by  rats, a  death  imiuting  Don  Roderick's  in  horror. 

But  there  is  no  end  here  to  traditionary  lore,  to  talcs 
of  marauding  lords,  fierce  priests,  and  faithful  but  ill- 
fated  lovers. 

The  village  girls  on  the  Rhine  are  often  very 
handsome.  I  think  it  was  at  Coblents,  that  we  first 
observed  their  fine  eyes  and  fine  shapes,  and  their 
pretty  mode  of  dividing  the  hair  into  long  smooth 
tresses,  plaUed  and  turned  up  round  the  back  of  the 
head,  as  the  young  women  in  the  Venetian  states  are 
fond  of  wearing  it ;  but  they  add  a  single  full-blown 
rose,  and  look  like  Poussin's  Arcadians,  or  the  shep- 
herdesses of  the  valley  of  Terape.  This  beautiful 
hair  is  here  the  young  female's  chief  embellishment ; 
it  is  usually  light  coloured,  and  always  glossy  and 
luxuriant.  At  Bacharach,  a  sort  of  town,  with 
carved  doors,  painted  houses,  vines  and  ramparts,  we 
remai ked  some  very  pretty  girls ;  one  of  Ull  stature, 
and  barefooted,  stooa  by  the  road-side  with  a  pitcher 
on  her  head,  holding  a  child  by  the  hand,  and  talking 
to  an  old  man  who  sat  on  a  stone  beside  her ;  it  was 
an  antique  bas-relief  coloured  into  life.  This  Bach, 
aroch  was  the  Rlicnisb  Falernus;  whether  its 
wines  still  retain  their  ancient  reputation,  or  have 
yielded  to  the  superior  strength  or  more  exquisite 
perfume  of  the  Hochcim  or  Johannisberg,  I  know 
not.  But  the  altar  of  Bacchus  (a  stone  in  tlie  river, 
so  called  from  tradition)  still  remains ;  tlie  waters 
of  the  Rhine  still  ripple  round  it ;  and  the  vine  dres- 
sers have  not  yet  ceased  to  believe  that  an  abundant 
vintage  may  be  reckoned  upon,  whenever  the  face  of 
the  prophetic  stone  is  visible  above  the  wave. 

Castles  and  villages  thicken  so  upon  us  that  we 
are  as   weary  of  asking  their  names,   as  the  faithful 

D is  of  answering  us.     It  is  now  the  supper  hour, 

and  every  mountain  is  marked  by  thin  wreaths  of 
blue  smoke,  ascending  sltfwly  from  iU  base.  'iVoops 
of  boys  and  girls  are  driving  tlie  cows  down  from  the 
hills,  and  turning  them  into  the  cottages,  which  they 
appear  to  share  with  their  master.  ITie  kine 
belong  to  Pharoah*s  leah  stock,  but  the  children  are 
Correggio'svcry  best.  I  never  saw  so  many  bright 
happy  little  faces.  ITicy  kiss  their  hands  to  us  as  we 
pass,  and  when  they  find  themselves  noticed,  drop 
quaint  curtsies  and  try  to  throw  a  demure  look  into 
their  beautiful  and  peculiarly  shaped  blue  eyes. 

Swiss,  French,  "nd  Italian  Females — It  was  on  the 
same  evening,  as  we  wandered  about  in  the  church- 
yard of  Lungcrn,  looking  at  the  tombs  decorated  with 
buds  and  flowers,  and  medallions  wrought  in  iron, 
painted  and  gilt,  according  to  the  wealth,  vanity,  or 
affectionate  feeling  of  the  survivors,  that  we  met  two 
handsome  young  women,  inhabitants  of  Meyringhcn, 
going  onwards  to  their  village,  just  as  the  day  de- 
clined. I  remember  expressing  my  surprise  at  their 
venturing  through  the  forests  of  the  Brunig  at  so 
late  an  hour,  for  they  could  not  have  expected  to 
reach  Meyringhen  till  long  after  midnight.  But 
our  guides  assured  us  that  the  most  lonely  path 
might  be  traversed  at  any  hour  in  safety  ;  midni.^jht, 
they  said,  was  the  same  as  mid-day.  I  thought  of 
Moore's  exquisite  •rich  and  rare.*  Those  girls,  too, 
had  their  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold  super- 
added to  their  beauty,  which  provoketh  thieves 
sooner  than  either,  as  we  are  told  by  higher  authority, 
but  went  their  way  fearlessly,  in  darkness  and  in 
solitude,  sure  to  arrive  unharmed.  This  is  a  cheer- 
ing view  of  human  nature,  a  setting  off  against  the 
zebras  of  Grindelwald-  It  was  charming  to  think  of 
it,  and  to  know  that  there  is  even  now  a  spot,  and  a 
lonely  one,  where  innocency  is  still  held  sacred,  and 
honesty  a  part  of  natural  growth,  an  innate  feeling, 
not  only  theoretically  repuUble,  but  actually  prac- 
tised. I  had  a  notion  that  this  same  honesty  was  a 
grafted  virtue,  like  truth  and  temper,  two  qualities 
in  which  children,  in  an  unsophisticated  stale,  are 
usually  deficient ;  but  I  was  thinking,  I  suppose,  of 
the  pilfering  Indians,  or  those  tricking  children  of 
nature  and  coveters  of  glass  beads  and  pen-knives, 
the  Sandwich  islanders,  and  willingly  give  up  my 
hypothesis,  as  painful  and  perhaps  unjust;  for  I 
know  of  few  feelings  more  delightful  than  the  kindly 
one  which  a  favourable  view  of  human  nature  diffuses 
over  the  mind,  nor  any  to  which  the  heart  clings 
.  more  fondly.  Yet  why  should  I  conclude  that  the 
people  of  th  s  valley  ate  uninstructed  ?  Have  they  not 
their  pastors  and  their  elders  ?  And  so,  after  all  my 
golden  reveries,  and  returns  to  primitive  innocence, 
and  innate  principle,  the  same  admirable  property 
may  be  still  the  virtue  of  education.      •         *         • 

The  Swiss,  planted  as  they  are  between  Italy  and 
France,  which  have  each  a  foot  in  their  territory, 
have  nothing  in  common  with  either  nation,  as  far  as 
concerns  the  exterior.  Nothing  can  be  less  French 
than  a  fair  Swiss,  unless  it  be  a  brown  one.  The  light 
complcxioncd  are  more  like  the  Scotch  ;  they  have  a 
fresh,  cold,  clear  look  ;  the  brown  have  not  the  rich 
eyes  or  mobility  of  countenance  of  the  French  ;  they 
are  heavier,  and  produce  less  effect,  even  when  they 
happen  to  have  better  features.  It  is  astonishing 
with  what  poor  tools  a  French  girl  contrives  to  make 
herself  pretty,  or  at  least  to  seem  so ;  a  Swiss  pea- 
fsnt  has  no  idea  of  this,  she  is  as  nature  made  her ; 


if  a  thought  of  display  crosses  her  mind,  it  is  ex- 
pressed coarsely,  it  is  the  *'/Cow  dancing  the  courant," 
—but  in  her  simplicity  slid  is  often  dignified.  The 
women  who  work  in  the  fields  are  in  both  countries 
black  and  baked,  but  when  a  French  girl  can  afford 
to  be  snuirt,  the  asks  but  a  pair  of  eyes,  and  the  rest 
(usuallv  coarse  stuff)  is  somehow  or  other  passed  off 
by  their  eloquence.  Both  have  frequently  an  ex- 
pression of  broad  good  humour,  but  in  the  one  it  is 
more  personal,  in  the  other  more  expressive. 

Nor  do  the  Swiss  difier  less  from  their  other 
neighbours  the  Italians.  There  is  sometimes  a  seri- 
ous earnestness,  an  undressed  fixedness  of  thought  in 
the  expression  of  an  Italian  countenance  that  is  fine 
and  natural,  and  a  character  of  simple  goodness. 
One  occasionally  meets  with  a  childish  sparkle,  in 
some  of  the  young  faces,  charming  in  its  way  ;  many 
are  vacant  and  heavy,  some  hideous,  from  features, 
expression,  and  nastiness ;  but  in  the  villages  and 
vineyards,  one  not  unfirequently  sees  single  figures, 
and  even  groups,  that  look  as  if  they  had  sate  in 
Egypt  under  the  tents  of  the  patriarchs,  and  had 
come  along  with  the  stream  of  time,  without  a 
breath  on  their  freshness,  in  all  the  natural  grandeur 
and  decent  boldness  of  antiaue  simplicity, — with  a 
purity  of  outline,  and  a  breaoth  and  richness  of  dra- 
pery and  colouring  worthy  of  the  old  masters  who 
painted  with  the  book  of  Genesis  open  before  them. 
I  have  never  met  with  this  style  of  figure  in  Switzer- 
land ;  beauty  is  here  rosy,  quaint,  round ;  or,  if  of  a 
higher  cast,  which  is  rare,  apt  to  verge  on  the  mas- 
culine or  stem. 
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TUEEK  TEAOBDIZS  OF   CIVIL   WAE. 

Wk  need  not  dbclaim  any  antipathy  to  parties  among 
our  ancestors,  much  less  to  the  erring  or  non-erring  in- 
dividuals of  whom  they  were  composed,  when  we  draw 
upon  the  S3rmpat1iies  of  our  readers  with  the  sufferings 
occasioned  by  mistakes  on  all  sides.  Even  in  the 
fiercest  and  most  unrelenting  exercise  of  the  human 
will  may  sometimes  be  discerned  the  perversion  of  a 
thwarted  desire  for  sympathy;  and  its  worst  evi- 
dences are  not  unaccompanied  with  something  which 
finds  an  excuse  (or  it  in  imperfections  of  education  or 
pnreniage  (we  mean,  of  course,  in  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical sense,  and  not  in  the  conventional).  LiCt  us  be 
thankful  when  the  moral  storms,  of  the  world  turn 
manifestly  to  good  ;  and  let  us  hope  as  much  of  the 
rest,  and  trust  that  its  new  lights  will  show  us  how 
they  may  be  dispensed  with  by  and  by.  There  may 
be  discoveries  (we  trust  they  are  now  making)  which 
will  render  moral  as  well  as  physical  electricity  harm- 
less, and  enable  what  is  called  the  **  anger  of  heaven  ** 
to  be  known  only  in  its  beneficence  of  operation. 

Tlic  following  passages  arc  taken  from  a  little 
volume  full  of  the  Tory  pepper  and  mustard  of  lam- 
poon, entitled  the  Jacobite  Minstrelsy  of  Scotland, 
We  have  long  wished  to  meet  again  with  the  history  of 
the  affecting  incident  which  moved  Shenstone  to  write 
his  ballad  of  **  Jemmy  Dawson,**  and  here  we  found 
it,  and  seized  upon  it  for  our  readers.  We  shall  put 
the  prose  first,  and  the  poetry  afterwards,  like  a  dirge 
over  its  grave.  By  the  way,  nobody  thinks  the  worse 
of  Shenstone's  hero  for  being  called  "Jemmy;** 
though  when  Mr  Wordsworth  re-published  his  Lyri- 
cal Ballads,  he  absolutely  thought  himself  obliged  to 
leave  out  half  the  first  line  of  one  of  them,  because 
he  had  addressed  his  brother  in  it,  as  he  was  wont,  by 
the  title  of  '*  Dear  brother  Jem !  "  So  reasonable  is 
custom  at  one  time,  and  so  ridiculous  at  another,  upon 
the  same  point ! 

ZXXII. — XXXCUTION   OF   CAPTAIN    OAWSOV. 

Shknstonb's  ballad  is  commemorative  of  the  melan- 
choly and  peculiarly  hard  fate  of  a  youthful  victim, 
who  was  sacrificed  to  the  harsh  and  unrelenting  policy 
of  the  government,  at  the  period  of  ite  triumph  in  1746. 
Hs  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Lancashire  of  the 
name  of  Dawson,  and,  while  pursuing  his  studies  at 
Cambridge,  he  heard  the  news  of  the  insurrection  in 
Scotland,  and  the  progress  of  the  insurgents.  At 
that  moment  he  had*  committed  some  youthful  ex- 
cesses which  induced  him  to  run  away  from  his  col- 
lege, and  either  from  caprice  or  enthusiasm,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  north,  and  joined  the  Prince's  army, 
which  had  just  entered  England.  He  was  made  an 
officer  in  Colonel  Townly's  Manchester  regiment, 
and  afterwards  surrendered  with  it  at  Carlisle. 
Eighteen  of  that  corps  were  the  first  victims  selected 
for  trial,  and  among  these  was  young  Dawson. 
They  were  all  found  guilty,  and  nine  were  ordered 
for  immediate  execution,  as  having  been  most  actively 
and  conspicuously  guilty.  Kennington  Common 
was  the  place  appointed  for  the  last  scene  of  their 


punishment,  and,  as  the  spectacle  was  to  be  attendee! 
with  all  the  horrid  barbarities  inflicted  by  the  British 
law  of  treason,  a  vast  mob  from  London  and  the  su»- 
rounding  country  assembled  to  witness  it.  The  pri- 
soners beheld  the  gallows,  the  block,  and  the  fire,  into 
which  their  hearts  were  to  be  thrown,  without  any 
dismay,  and  seemed  to  brave  their  fkte  on  the  scaflblu 
with  Uie  same  courage  that  had  prompted  them  fov- 
merlv  to  risk  their  lives  in  the  field  of  battle.  They 
also  justified  their  principles  to  the  last,  fiir,  with  the 
ropes  about  their  necks,  they  delivered  written  decla- 
rations to  the  sheriff,  that  they  died  in  a  just  cause, 
they  did  not  repent  of  what  they  had  done,  and 
that  thev  doubted  not  but  their  deaths  would  be 
afterwards  avenged.  After  being  suspended  for  three 
minutes  from  the  gallows,  their  bodies  were  stripped 
naked  and  cut  down,  in  order  to  underffo  the  opera- 
tion of  beheading  and  embowelling.  Colonel  Townly 
was  the  first  that  was  laid  upon  the  block,  but  the 
executioner  observing  the  body  to  retain  some  signs  of 
life,  he  struck  it  violently  on  the  breast,  for  the  humane 
purpose  of  rendering  it  quite  insensible  to  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  punishment.  This  not  having  the- 
dcsired  effect,  he  cut  the  unfortunate  ^ntlemaiys 
throat.  The  shocking  ceremony  of  taking  out  the 
heart  and  throwing  the  bowels  into  the  fire,  was  then 
gone  through,  afier  which  the  bead  was  sefwrated- 
from  the  body  with  a  cleaver,  and  both  were  put  into- 
a  cofiSn.  The  rest  of  the  bodies  were  thus  treated  in 
succession ;  and,  on  throwing  the  last  heart  into  the- 
fire,  which  was  that  of  young  Dawson,  the  execu- 
tioner cried,  "  God  save  King  George !"  and  the 
specutors  responded  with  a  shout.  Although  the 
rabble  had  hooted  the  unhappy  gentlemen  on  their 
passage  to  and  from  their  trials,  it  was  remarked  that 
at  the  execution  their  fitte  excited  considerable  pity,, 
mingled  with  admiration  of  their  courage.  Two  cir- 
cumstances contributed  to  increase  the  public  sym- 
pathy on  this  occasion,  and  caused  it  to  be  more* 
generally  expressed.  The  first  was,  the  appearance 
at  the  place  of  execution  of  a  voutliful  brother  of  one 
of  the  culprits  of  the  name  of  Deacon,  himself  a  cul- 
prit and  under  sentence  of  death  for  the  same  crime  ;. 
but  who  had  been  permitted  to  attend  this  last  scene- 
of  his  brdther's  life,  in  a  coach  along  with  a  guard. 
The  other,  was  the  fact  of  a  young  and  beautiful 
female,  to  whom  Mr  Dawson  had  been  betrothed, 
actually  attending  to  witness  his  execution,  as  com- 
memorated in  the  ballad.  This  singular  fact  is  nar- 
rated, as  follows,  in  most  of  the  journals  of  that 
period. 

'*  A  young  lady  of  good  family  and  handsome  for- 
tune, had  for  some  time  extremely  loved,  and  been 
equally  beloved  by  Mr  James  Dawson,  one  of  those 
unfortunate  gentlemen  who  suffered  at  Kennington 
Common  for  high  treason ;  and  had  he  been  acquitted, 
or,  after  condemnation,  found  the  royal  mercy,  the 
day  of  his  enlargement  was  to  have  been  that  of  their 
marriage. 

«  Not  all  the  persuasions  of  her  kindred  could  pre- 
vent her  from  going  to  the  place  of  execution ;  she  was 
determined  to  sec  the  last  hour  of  a  person  so  dear  to 
her ;  and,  accordingly,  followed  the  sledges  in  a  hack- 
ney coach,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  nearly  related 
to  her,  and  one  female  friend.  She  got  near  enough 
to  sec  the  fire  kindled  which  was  to  consume  that 
heart  she  knew  was  so  much  devoted  to  her,  and  all 
the  other  dreadful  preparations  for  his  fate,  without 
being  guilty  of  any  of  Uiose  extravagancies  her  friends 
had  apprehended.  But  when  all  was  over,  and  she 
found  that  he  was  no  more,  she  drew  her  head  back 
into  the  coach,  and  crying  out, '  My  dear,  I  follow 
thee — I  follow  thee.  Sweet  Jesus,  receive  both  our 
souls  together,*  fell  on  the  neck  of  her  companion, 
and  expired  in  the  very  moment  she  was  speaking. 

**  That  excess  of  grief,  which  the  force  of  her  reso- 
lution had  kept  smothered  within  her  breast,  it  Is 
thought,  put  a  stop  to  the  vital  motion,  and  8uffocated> 
at  once,  all  the  animal  spirits.** 

Come  listen  to  my  mournful  tale, 

Ye  tender  hearts  and  lovers  dear ; 
Nor  will  you  scorn  to  heave  a  sigh. 

Nor  need  you  blush  to  shed  a  tear. 

And  thou,  dear  Kitty,  peerless  maid. 

Do  thou  a  pensive  car  incline: 
For  thou  can'st  weep  at  every  woe. 

And  pity  every  plaint — but  mine. 

Young  Dawson  was  a  gallant  boy, 
A  brighter  never  trode  the  plain ; 

And  well  he  loved  one  charming  maid. 
And  dearly  was  he  loved  again. 

One  tender  maid,  she  loved  him  dear. 
Of  gentle  blood  the  damsel  came; 

And  faultless  was  her  beauteous  form^ 
And  spotless  was  her  virgin  fame. 

But  curse  on  party*s  hateful  strife 
That  led  the  favoured  youth  astray. 

The  day  the  rebel  clans  appeared, — 
Oh,  had  he  never  seen  that  day. 

Their  colours  and  their  sash  he  wore. 

And  in  the  fiiul  dress  was  found; 
And  now  he  must  that  death  endure. 

Which  gives  the  brave  their  keenest  wound. 
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How  pale  was  then  liis  true-Iove*8  cheeks. 
When  Jemmy^s  sentence  reach'd  her  ear ! 

For  never  yet  did  Alpine  snows. 
So  pale  or  yet  so  chill  appear. 

With  faltVing  voice,  she  weeping  said» 
•  Oh  Dawson,  monarch  of  my  heart. 

Think  not  thy  death  shall  end  our  loves. 
For  thou  and  I  will  never  part. 

*  Yet  might  sweet  mercy  (ind  a  place. 

And  bring  relief  to  Jemmy's  woes ; 
Oh,  George !  without  a  pray'r  for  thee. 
My  orisons  would  never  close. 

*  The  gracious  prince  that  gave  him  life 

Would  crown  a  never-dying  flame; 
And  every  tender  babe  I  bore 

Should  learn  to  lisp  the  giver's  name. 

'But  though  he  should  be  dragg*d  in  scorn 

To  yonder  ignominious  tree. 
He  shall  not  want  one  constant  friend 

To  share  the  cruel  fate's  decree.* 

O,  then  her  mourning  coach  was  call'd; 

The  sledge  mov'd  slowly  on  before ; 
Tliough  borne  in  a  trumplial  car. 

She  had  not  lov*d  her  favVite  more. 

She  foltow'd  him,  prepar'd  to  view 

The  terrible  behests  of  law  ; 
And  the  last  scene  of  Jemmy's  woes 

With  calm  and  stedfast  eyes  she  saw. 

Distorted  was  that  blooming  face, 
Which  she  had  fondly  lov'd  so  long ; 

And  stifled  was  that  tuneful  breath. 
Which  in  her  praise  had  sweetly  sung  ; 

And  scver*d  was  that  beauteous  neck. 
Round  which  lier  arms  had  fondly  clos*d  ; 

And  mangled  was  that  l>eauteous  breast. 
On  which  her  love-sick  head  repos*d ; 

And  ravish*d  was  that  constant  heart 

She  did  to  every  heart  prefer ; 
For  though  it  could  its  King  forget, 

*Tnras  true  and  loyal  still  to  her. 

Amid  those  unrelenting  flames. 
She  bore  this  constant  heart  to  see ; 

But  when  'twas  moulder'd  into  dust, 
•Yet,  yet,*  she  cried,  *  1  follow  thee.' 

*  My  death,  my  death  alone  can  shew 

The  pure,  the  lasting  love  1  bore; 
Accept,  Oh  Heaven  !  of  woes  like  our's. 
And  let  us,  let  us,  weep  no  more.' 

The  dismal  scene  wns  o*er  and  past. 
The  lover's  mournful  liearse  retir'd ; 

The  maid  drew  back  her  languid  head,  . 
And  sighing  forth  his  name — expir'd ! 

Though  justice  ever  must  prevail, 

The  tear  my  Kitty  sheds  is  due ; 
For  seldom  shall  she  hear  a  tale. 

So  sad,  so  tender,  yet  so  true. 

XXXin. — CRCELTY  TOWARDS    ▲    WHIG. 

One  morning,  in  those  evil  days,  a  man  of  the  name 
of  John  Brown,  having  performed  the  worship  of  God 
in  his  family,  was  going  with  a  spade  in  his  hand  to 
make  ready  some  peat-ground.  The  mist  being  very 
dark,  he  knew  not  where  he  was  till  the  bloody  Claver- 
house  compassed  him  with  three  troops  of  his  horse, 
brought  him  to  his  house,  and  there  examined  him, 
who,  though  he  was  a  man  of  stammering  speech,  yet 
answered  both  distinctly  and  solidly,  which  made  Cla- 
verhouse  examine  those  whom  he  had  taken  to  be  his 
guides  through  the  muirs,  if  they  had  heard  him 
preach  ?  They  answered,  *  No,  no,  he  was  never  a 
preacher.*  To  which  he  replied,  '  If  he  has  never 
preached,  meikle  has  he  prayed  in  his  time.*  He  then 
said  to  John,  *  Go  to  your  prayers,  for  you  shall  im- 
mediately die.*  When  he  was  praying,  Claverhouse 
interrupted  him  three  times.  One  time  that  he  in- 
terrupted him,  he  was  praying  that  the  Lord  would 
spare  a  remnant,  and  not  mnke  a  full  end  in  the  day 
of  his  anger.  Ciaverhouse  said,  *  I  gave  you  time  to 
pray,  and  you  are  begun  to  preach.'  He  turned  on  his 
knees,  and  said,  *  Sij,  you  know  neither  the  nature  of 
prayer  nor  preaching,  that  call  this  preaching ; '  then 
continued  without  confusion  !  His  wife  standing  by, 
with  her  children  in  her  arms  that  she  had  brought 
forth  to  him,  and  another  child  of  his  first  wife's,  he 
came  to  her  and  said,  «  Now,  Marion,  the  day  is  come, 
that  I  told  you  would  come,  when  I  first  spoke  to  you 
of  marrying  me.'  She  said,  *  Indeed,  John,  I  can 
willingly  part  with  you.*  Then  he  said,  *  This  is  all 
I  desire;  I  have  no  more  to  do  but  to  die.'  He  kissed 
his  wife  and  bairns,  and  wished  purchased  and  pro- 
mised blessings  to  be  poured  upon  them,  and  gave 
them  his  blessing.  Claverhouse  ordered  six  soldiers 
to  shoot  him  ;  the  most  part  of  the  bullets  came  upon 
his  head,  which  scattered  his  brains  upon  the  ground. 
Then  said  Claverhouse  to  the  hapless  widow,  •  What 
thinkest  thou  of  thy  husband  now,  woman  ? '  To 
which  she  answered,  •  I  thought  ever  much  of  him, 
and  now  as  much  as  ever.'     He  said,  *  It  were  justice 


to  lay  thee  beside  him.'  She  replied,  '  If  ye  were 
permitted,  I  doubt  not  your  cruelty  would  go  that 
length  ;  but  how  will  y^  make  answer  for  this  morn- 
ing's work  ? '  *  To  men,'  said  he,  <  I  can  be  answer- 
able; and,  for  God,  I  will  take  him  in  mine  own 
hand.'  Claverhouse  mounted  his  horse,  and  left  her 
with  the  corpse  of  her  dead  husband  lying  there ;  she 
set  the  bairn  on  the  ground,  and  gathered  his  brains, 
and  tied  up  his  head,  and  strai^hted  his  body,  and 
covered  him  with  her  plaid,  and  sat  down  and  wept 
over  him.  It  being  a  very  desert  place  where  never 
victual  grew,  and  ^  from  neighbours,  it  was  some 
time  before  any  friends  came  to  her :  the  first  that 
came  was  a  very  fit  hand,  that  old  singular  Christian 
woman,  in  the  Cummerhead,  named  Elisabeth  Men- 
zies,  three  miles  distant,  who  had  been  tried  with  the 
violent  death  of  her  husband,  at  Pentland,  afterwards 
of  two  wortliy  sons,  Thomas  Weir,  who  was  killed  at 
Drumclog,  and  David  Steele,  who  was  suddenly  shot 
afterwards  when  taken.  The  said  Marion  Weir,  sit- 
ting upon  her  husband's  grave,  told  me,  that  before 
that,  she  could  see  no  blood  but  she  was  in  danger  to 
faint,  and  yet  she  was  helped  to  be  a  witness  to  all 
this,  without  either  fainting  or  confusion,  except  irhen 
the  shots  were  let  off,  her  eyes  were  dazzled.  His 
corpse  was  buried  at  the  end  of  the  house  where  he 
was  slain. — PederCt  Life, 

XXXrV CaUKLTY  TOWAADS  A   JACOBITE. 

In  the  rising  of  1745,  a  party  of  Cumberland's 
dragoons  was  running  through  Nithsdale  in  search 
of  rebels.  Hungry  and  fatigued,  they  stopped  at  a 
lone  widow's  house,  and  demanded  refreshment.  Her 
son,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  dressed  up  a  dish  of 
long  kale  and  butter  for  them,  and  the  good  woman 
brought  her  new  milk,  that  she  told  them  was 
all  her  stock.  One  of  the  party  enquired, 
with  seeming  kindness,  how  she  lived.  '  Indeed,' 
said  she,  <  the  cow  and  tlie  kale  yard,  wi'  God's  bles- 
sing,  are  a'  my  mat/en.'  Without  another  word  being 
spolcen,  the  heartless  trooper  then  rose,  and  with  his 
sabre  killed  the  cow  and  destroyed  all  the  kale. 
The  poor  woman  and  her  son  were  thus  in  a 
moment  thrown  destitute  upon  the  world.  She 
herself  soon  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  the  disconso- 
late youth  wandered  away  beyond  the  inquiry  of  friends 
or  the  search  of  compassion.  In  the  continental 
war  which  followed  some  years  after,  when  the  British 
army  had  gained  a  great  and  signal  victory,  some  of 
the  soldiery  were  one  day  making  merry  with  their 
wine,  and  recounting  their  exploits :  a  dragoon  roared 
out — *  I  once  starved  a  Scotch  witch  at  Nithsdale  ;  I 
killed  her  cow,  and  destroyed  her  greens ;  but,'  added 
he,  *  she  could  live  for  all  that,  on  her  God,  she  said  !* 
*  And  don't  you  rue  it  ?'  cried  a  young  soldier,  starting 
up  at  the  moment.  '  Don't  you  rue  it  ? '  *  Rue 
it!  rue  what?'  said  the  other:  <  why  should  I  rue 
aught  like  that  ? '  *  Then,  by  heaven  you  shall  rue 
it,*  exclaimed  the  youth,  unsheathing  his  sword,  <  that 
woman  was  my  mother.  Draw,  you  brutal  villain, 
draw !'  They  fought  on  the  instant.  The  youth 
passed  his  sword  twice  through  the  dragoon's  body ; 
and,  while  he  turned  him  over  in  the  throes  of  death, 
exclaimed,  *  Wretched  roan  !  had  you  but  rued  it,  you 
should  only  have  been  punislied  by  your  God  !' 

We  shall  conclude  these  tragical  stories,  by  way  of 
relief,  with  an  exquisite  ofF-band  lampoon  (at  least  it 
has  all  the  air  of  being  such)  upon  Frederick  Prince 
of  Wales,  son  of  George  the  Second,  a  prince  whom 
people  of  all  parties  arc  now  agreed  in  thinking  no 
very  great  worthy,  nor  superior  to  what  a  lively 
woman  has  here  written  upon  him  ;  for  if  we  under- 
stand Horace  Walpole  rightly,  who  says  the  verses 
were  found  among  her  papers,  they  were  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Honourable  Miss  RoUo,  probably  the 
daughter  of  the  fourth  Lord  Rollo,  who  was  impli- 
cated iu  the  rebellion.  Frederick  was  familiarly 
termed  FtcJdt  and  Fed* 

"  Here  lies  Prince  Fed, 
Gone  down  among  the  dead. 
Had  it  been  his  father. 
We  had  much  rather; 
Had  it  been  his  mother. 
Better  than  any  other ; 
Had  it  been  her  sister. 
Few  would  have  missed  her ; 
Had  it  been  the  whole  generation, 
Ten  times  better  for  the  nation ; 
But  since  'tis  only  Fed, 
There's  no  more  to  be  said." 


THE  PSBOEPTZON  OP  BEAUTY  AND 
NOBLENESS 

KOT   A    MAlTXa  OF    RANK. 

Taste,  if  it  mean  anything  but  a  paltry  con- 
noisscurship,  must  mean  a  general  susceptibility  to 
truth  and  nobleness ;  a  sense  to  discern,  and  a  heart 
to  love  and  reverence  all  beauty,  order,  goodness, 
wheresoever  or  in  whatsoever  forms  and  accompani- 
ments they  are  to  be  seen.     This  surely  implies,  as 


its  chief  condition,  not  any  given  external  rank  or 
situation,  but  a  finely  gifted  mind,  purified  into- 
harmony  with  itself,  mto  keenness  and  justness  of 
vision ;  above  all,  kindled  into  love  and  generous, 
admiration.  Is  culture  of  this  sort  found  exclusively 
among  the  higher  ranks?  We  believe  it  proceeds 
less  from  without  than  within,  in  every  rank.  The- 
charms  of  Nature,  the  majesty  of  Man,  the  infinite 
loveliness  of  Truth  and  Virtue,  are  not  hidden  from 
the  eye  of  the  poor,  but  from  the  eye  of  the  vain,  the 
corrupted,  and  self-seeking,  be  he  poor  or  rich.  In 
old  ages,  the  humble  minstrel,  a  mendicant,  and  lord 
of  nothing  but  his  harp  and  his  own  free  soul,  had 
intimations  of  these  glories,  while  to  the  proud  baron 
in  his  barbaric  halls  they  were  unknown.  Nor  is 
there  still  any  aristocratic  monopoly  of  judgment 
more  than  of  genius.  For  as  to  that  Sdence  of 
Negation,  which  is  taught  pecollarh  by  men  of  pro- 
fessed elegance,  we  confess  we  hold  it  rather  cheap. 
It  is  a  necessary,  but  decidedly  a  subordinate  accom- 
plishment; nay,  if  it  be  rated  as  the  highest,  it 
becomes  a  ruinous  vice.  Tliis  is  an  old  truth,  yet 
ever  needing  new  application  and  enforcement.  Let 
us  know  what  to  love,  and  we  shall  know  also  what 
to  reject;  what  to  afiSrm,  and  we  shall  know  also 
what  to  deny :  but  it  is  dangerous  to  begin  with 
denial,  and  fatal  to  end  with  it.  "i  o  deny  is  easy  ; 
nothing  is  sooner  learnt,  or  more  generally  practised  t 
as  matters  go,  we  need  no  man  of  polish  to  teach  it  ;: 
but  rather,  if  possible,  an  hundred  men  of  wisdom  to- 
shew  us  its  limits,  and  teach  us  its  reverse. 

Are  the  fineness  and  truth  of  sense,  manifested  by 
the  artist,  found,  in  most  instances,  to  be  proportionate- 
to  hb  wealth  and  elevation  of  acquaintance  ?  Are 
they  fijund  to  have  any  perceptible  relation  either 
with  the  one  or  the  other?  We  imagine  not.  Whose 
taste  in  painting,  for  insUncc,  is  truer  and  finer  than 
Claude  Lorraine's?  and  was  not  he  a  poor  colour- 
grinder,  outwardly  the  meanest  of  menials  ?  Whcae 
again,  we  might  ask,  lay  Shakspeare's  rent. roll;  and 
what  generous  peer  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  un- 
folded to  him  the  'open  secret'  of  the  universe; 
teaching  him  that  this  was  beautiful,  and  that  not  so  ? 
Was  he  not  a  peasant  by  birth,  and  by  fortune  some- 
thing lower ;  and  was  it  not  thought  much,  even  in 
the  height  of  his  reputation,  that  Southampton  allowed 
him  equal  patronage  with  the  zanies,  jugglers,  and 
bearwards  of  the  time?  Yet  compare  his  taste,  even 
as  it  respects  the  negative  side  of  things ;  for,  in  regard 
to  the  positive,  and  far  higher  side,  it  admits  no  com- 
parison with  any  other  mortars,— compare  it,  for 
instance,  with  the  taste  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
his  ootemporaries,  men  of  rank  and  education,  and  of/ 
fine  genius  like  himself.  Tried  even  by  the  nice, 
fastidious,  and  in  great  part  false,  and  artificml  deli- 
cacy of  modern  times,  how  stands  it  with  the  tTKO  . 
parties;  with  the  gay  triumphant  men  of  fashiop, 
and  the  poor  vagrant  link-boy  ?  Does  the  latter  sin 
against,  we  shall  not  say  taste,  but  etiquette,  as  the 
former  do  ?  For  one  line,  for  one  word,  which  some 
Chesterfield  might  wish  blotted  from  the  first,  are 
there  not  in  the  others  whole  pages  and  scenes  which, 
with  palpitating  heart,  he  would  hurry  into  deepest 
night.  This  too,  observe,  respects  not  their  genius, 
but  their  culture;  not  their  appropriation  of  beauties, 
but  their  rejection  of  deformities,--by  supposition,. 

the  grand  and  peculiar  result  of  high  breeding. 

Thnma»  Carlyle — (From  an  admirable  article  upon 
German  Literature  in  the  Edinburgh  Reciewot  1827.> 


A  LADY'S  PORTRAIT  OP  HERSELP. 

We  gave,  in  one  of  our  Romances  of  Real  Life,  a 
sample  of  this  sclf-painting,  from  the  pen  of  the  fa- 
mous Mademoiselle  d' Orleans  who  married  the 
Duke  de  Lauzuu.  It  is  a  curious  exercise  of  the 
judgment ;  and  for  more  reasons  than  one,  is  apt  to 
be  more  candid  than  might  be  supposed  at  the  first 
thought  of  it  Suppose  it  sets  some  of  our  fair  (or 
unfair)  readers  upon  trying  their  hand. 

Charlotte  Saumaise  de  Chasan,  niece  of  the  learned. 
Claude  Saumaise,  (says  Miss  Hays  in  her  female 
Biography),  was  bom  in  Parb,  in  161 9.  She  ic- 
ceived  an  excellent  education  under  the  direction  of 
her  uncle,  whose  cares  were  rewarded  by  her  profi- 
ciency in  every  elegant  acquirement.  She  espoused, 
while  yet  in  eariy  life,  M.  de  Flecelles,  count  de 
Bregy,  lieutenant  general  of  the  army,  counsellor  of 
the  sword  of  state,  envoy  extraordinary  to  Poland, 
and  afterwards  ambassador  to  Sweden.  Celebrated 
for  her  wit,  her  beauty,  and  her  talents,  the  countess 
was  highly  esteemed  at  court,  and  generally  admired. 
She  corresponded  with  Anne  of  Austria,  to  whom  she 
was  lady  of  honour ;  also  with  the  aueen  of  Eng- 
land ;  with  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden ;  and  with 
the  most  distinguished  and  illustrious  characters  of 
Europe.  Benseradc  addressed  to  this  lady  a  com- 
plimentary epistle.  The  portrait  she  has  drawn  of 
herself  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted. 

My  person,  says  Madame  de  Bregy,  perfectly  well 
proportioned,  is  neither  too  large  nor  too  small.  I 
have  a  certain  negligent  air  which  convinces  me  I  ami 
one  of  the  finest  women  of  my  size.  My  hair  is  brown 
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mnd  glossy,  mv  complexion  brunette,  clear  and 
smooth.  My  features  are  regular,  and  the  form  of 
my  face  oral.  My  eyes  are  fine ;  a  certain  mixture 
in  their  colour  renders  them  bright  and  sparkling. 
My  nose  is  well  formed;  my  mouth,  though  not 
small,  agreeable  ;  and  my  lips  of  a  good  colour.  My 
teeth,  exquisitely  whita  and  well  arranged,  are  the 
finest  in  the  world.  My  neck  is  beautiful,  nor  need 
I  blush  to  display  my  hands  and  arms.  My  air  is 
lovely  and  delicate,  s^y  glass  persuades  me  that  I 
sec  nothing  superior,  if  equal,  to  the  image  which  it 
presents  me.  My  appearance  is  youthful^  my  dress 
Beat  and  tastefuL     Such  is  my  exterior  Ibrm. 

Others  possibly  are  the  best  judges  of  our  minds, 
since  there  is  no  mirror  that  reflects  than  faithfully. 
I  am,  nevertheless,  persuaded  that  mine  does  not 
disgrace  my  person.  It  appears  to  me  that  I  possess 
judgment  to  estimate  things  properly,  though  not  by 
acquired  knowledge.  Mv  mind  is  at  once  pene- 
trating, delicate,  sdid,  and  reasonable.  I  profit  little 
by  the  wit  of  others,  and  succeed  better  when  guided 
by  my  own  discernment  than  by  the  rules  of  art ;  I, 
therefore,  use  only  my  native  good  sense.  I  have 
frequently  heard  it  observed  (tlu>ugh,  I  confess,  not 
without  doubts  of  its  truth),  that,  in  conversation 
with  mo,  time  passes  more  rapidly  than  in  other 
society  ;  and  that,  on  serious  subjects,  my  sentiments 
are  worthy  of  Iteing  adopted.  Of  my  humour  I  shall 
speak  with  the  same  sincerity.  I  love  praise,  and 
return,  with  interest,  the  compliments  paid  to  me  $ 
and,  though  somewhat  haughty  and  scornful,  I  can 
be  soft  and  conciliating.  I  neither  oppose  nor  con- 
tradict the  opinions  of  others,  and  I  keep  my  own 
reserved.  I  can  with  truth  say  that  I  was  born 
modest  and  discreet,  while  pride  has  preserved  in  me 
these  qualities.  I  am  not  only  proud,  but  indolent ; 
and  these  defects  have  been  productive  of  others.  I 
take  no  pains  to  court  favour,  not  even  by  flattery. 
I  neither  trouble  myself  to  seek  pleasure  or  amuse- 
ment ;  yet  to  those  who  are  at  the  pains  to  procure 
them  for  me  I  hold  myself  greatly  obliged.  1  appear 
lively  and  gay,  but  in  moderation.  I  take  care  to 
offend  no  persons,  unless  they  wilfully  call  it  upon 
themselves ;  and  even  then  I  avenge  myself  by  rail- 
lery rather  than  by  serious  anger.  I  have  no  turn  for 
intrigue;  yet,  should  I  engage  in  one,  I  am  con- 
vinced I  should  conduct  myself  with  prudence  and 
discretion.  I  am  resolute,  persevering  to  obstinacy, 
and  secret  to  excess.  In  one  respect,  I  own  myself 
the  most  unjust  oC  bunuin  beings :  I  wish  evil  to 
those  who  comform  not  to  my  desires.  Such  as  are 
desirous  of  forming  a  friendship  with  me  must  be  at 
the  trouble  of  making  all  the  advances.  In  return,  I 
make  them  amends,  and  omit  no  opportunity  of 
doing  them  service ;  I  defend  them  against  Uieir 
adversaries,  I  speak  in  their  praise,  and  sanction  no- 
thing which  might  prove  detrimental  to  their  interest. 
Time,  which  effaces  impressions  from  tha  minds  of 
others,  gives  strength  to  mine.  I  am  truly  disinte- 
rested, but  not  casOy  duped.  I  never  choose  a  friend 
because  he  can  do  me  a  service  ;  but  should  he  neg- 
lect the  opportunity  when  it  occurs,  I  regard  him  no 
longer — he  forfeits  my  friendship.  I  have  not  suffi- 
cient virtue  to  disregard  wealth  and  honours,  but 
enough  to  be  satisfied  and  resigned  to  my  lot.  To 
say  truth,  I  am  neither  good  nor  bad  enough  to 
aerve  myself.  I  am  not  devout,  though  I  have 
through  life  desired  to  become  so.  I  am  greatly 
Affected  by  the  merits  of  others,  and  apt  to  over-rate 
tny  own ;  but  my  presumption  extends  but  to  the 
qualities  of  the  heart.  I  am  long  in  deliberating ; 
but,  when  once  resolved,  it  is  difficult  to  divert  me 
from  my  purpose.  I  strictly  observe  a  promise,  and 
do  not  easily  pardon  a  breach  of  faith  in  others.  In 
asking  favours  for  myself,  I  cannot  persist.  I  had 
rather  resign  my  expectations  than  obtain  them  by 
servility.  My  attachment  and  fidelity  are  seeured 
by  gratitude  rather  than  by  hope.  Many  of  my 
&ults  proceed  from  pride  ;  none  from  meanness.  If 
unable  to  conquer  the  pride  which  governs  my  ac- 
tions, I  direct  it  to  those  purposes  whieh  capacitate 
me  to  appear  without  blushing. 

Confessions  of  this  nature,  (says  Miss  Hays,)  not- 
withstanding the  egotism  they  may  display,  are  always 
interesting.  Madame  de  Bregy  preserved  her  charms 
and  her  talents  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died  at  Paris 
April  3,  1693.  She  was  interred  with  her  husband 
at  St  Genrais,  and  an  epitaph   inscribed  over  their 


AMnSAL   MAONBTISM. 

An  article  on  this  subject  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Ptnny  Cyciopadia,  just  published,  refers  to  one  in 
the  Fareiffm  Quarterfy  RevUw,  from  which  we  had 
some  time  ago  made  an  extract  for  publication,  and 
which  we  here  give  our  readers.  **  There  is  more  in 
heaven  and  earth**  than  is  *< dreamt  of"  in  most 
people's  <<  philosophy,**  those  of  the  philosophers 
themselves  not  excepted ;  and  like  the  German  poet, 
with  whose  wisdom  we  have  been  lately  adorning  our 
pages,  wc  are  not  fond  of  seeing  any  speculation,  in- 


taresting  to  nan's  nature,  pr^udged  or  hastily  ridi- 
culed. The  possibilities  bf  truth,  however,  may  be 
ill-treated  by  another  sort  of  haste  and  presumption ; 
and  in  the  curious  instance  before  us»  a  genuine  phi- 
loiopbist  and  quack  seems  exposed,  in  all  the  knavery 
of  his  solemn  trifling. 

Hell,  a  Jesuit,  had  rendered  himself  very  cele- 
brated by  the  number  of  his  magnetic  cures,  and 
about  the  year  1774  communicated  his  experimenU 
and  suocess  to  Mesmer,  under  whom  the  theory  was 
to  assume  a  new  form,  and  the  practice  to  become  so 
extended  as  to  attract  universal  attention,  exercise  the 
ingenuity  and  research  of  physical  enquirers,  and 
obtain  the  honour  of  a  special  investigation  from  the 
French  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  other 
learned  bodies. 

Mesmer  had  commenced  bis  career  by  publishing, 
in  1766*  a  dissertation  on  '*  The  Influence  of  the 
Planets  on  the  Human  Body,**  in  which  he  main- 
tained, that,  as  the  sun  and  moon  cause  and  direct  on 
our  globe  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea,  so  these  exer- 
cise on  all  the  component  parts  of  organized  bodies, 
and  particularly  on  the  nervous  system,  a  similar 
influence,  producing  in  them  two  different  states, 
which  he  termed  intenMton  and  renthnoHf  and  which 
seemed  to  him  to  account  for  the  different  periodical 
revolutions  observable  in  several  maladies  ii>  different 
ages,  sexes,  &c  The  property  of  the  anin^  body, 
which  rendered  it  susceptible  of  this  influence,  be 
termed  animal  magnetism.  Hell's  observation  seemed 
to  him  to  throw  new  light  on  his  theory t  and  having 
caused  the  Jesuit  to  make  him  some  magnets  of  a 
peculiar  form,  he  deteiinincd  on  a  set  of  experiments 
which  should  eive  some  certainty  to  his  ideas.  Expect 
a  miracle,  and  it  will  be  sure  to  happen.  Mesmer 
lias  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  young  lady  called 
Oesterline,  suffering  under  a  convulsive  malady,  the 
symptoms  of  which  exactly  coincided  with  his  new 
theory.  The  attacks' were  periodical,  and  attended 
by  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  causing  severe  pain, 
followed  by  delirium,  vomiting,  and  syncope.  How 
far  these  attacks  were  connected  with  the  state  of  the 
moon  be  does  not  mention,  but  he  soon  succeeded  in 
reducing  them  under  his  svstem  of  planetary  influ- 
ence, so  that  ho  was  enabled  to  fbretel  the  periods  of 
accession  and  remission.  Having  thus  discovered 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  it  struck  him  that  his  disco- 
very would  be  perfect,  and  lead  to  a  certain  mode  of 
cure,  if  he  could  ascertain  «*  that  there  existed  between 
the  bodies  which  compose  our  globe,  an  action  equally 
reciprocal  and  similar  to  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
by  means  of  which  he  could  imitate  artificially  the 
periodical  revolutions  of  the  flux  and  reflux  before 
mentioned.**  Of  course,  as  he  only  wanted  this  little 
matter  to  complete  so  great  a  theory,  he  could  not  (ail 
to  find  it ;  and  he  soon  announced  that  this  material 
influence  did  exist,  but  in  some  way,  for  which  he 
does  not  clearly  account,  his  own  body  had  come  to 
be  the  principal  depot  in  which  it  centred,  and  from 
which  it  could  be  communicated  to  all  others.  Thus, 
when  M.  Ingenhousy  came  with  him  to  see  Made- 
moiselle Oesterline  in  a  fit,  he  found  that  he  might 
touch  any  part  of  her  body  without  appearing  to  pro- 
duce in  her  sensation;  but  when  Mesmer,  taking 
him  by  the  hands,  communicated  to  him  animal  mag- 
netism, and  then  sent  him  back  to  make  fresh  trials, 
he  found  that  now  the  simple  pointing  of  his  finger 
was  sufficient  to  cause  convulsive  motions. 

Henceforth  animal  magnetism  was  distinctly  and 
definitely  separated  from  mineral  magnetism;  and 
though  Mesmer  continued  for  some  time  to  use  mag- 
nets m  his  experiments,  it  was  not  on  account  of  their 
own  inherent  power,  but  of  the  quality  which  he 
attributed  to  them  of  being  conductors  of  the  newly 
discovered  influence:  in  1776  he  discontinued  their 
use  altogether.  Finding  his  discoveries  rather  under- 
valued at  Vienna,  where  they  had  been  ridiculed  by 
Stoerk  and  Ingenhousy,  whom,  in  turn,  I\Icsmer 
denominated  "  petty  experiment-maker  to  the  ladies 
of  the  court,**  he  set  out  on  an  experimental  tour 
through  Swabia  and  Switzerland,  where  he  found  a 
formidable  rival  in  father  John  Joseph  Gamer, 
already  celebrated  for  casting  out  devils,  which  he 
held  to  be  the  primary  causes  of  most  diseases. 
Mesmer,  however,  showed  much  of  that  tact  which 
has  distinguished  his  followers  in  similar  difficulties, 
and  in  place  of  questioning  the  truth  of  Father 
Garner's  cures,  at  once  adopted  them  as  facts,  and 
declared  them  to  be  the  evident  results  of  the  great 
power  he  had  so  lately  discovered.  He  succeeded 
himself  in  healing  an  ophthalmia  and  a  gutta  screna, 
with  due  certificates  of  which  achievements  he  re- 
turned to  Vienna.  Here  he  undertook  to  cure 
Mademoiselle  Paradis  of  blindness  and  convulsions, 
and  after  magnetizing  her  for  some  time,  declared 
her  perfectly  recovered.  Barth,  the  oculist,  went  to 
see  her,  and  declared  her  blind  as  ever,  and  her 
family  found  on  her  return  home  that  the  convul- 
sions continued  as  before.  This  was  a  sad  mistake ; 
but  IMcsmer,  whose  great  talent  was  unblushing 
effrontery,  pronounced  it  a  false  report,  got  up  to 
injure  his  fame,  and  asserted  that  the  girl  was  quite 
well,  and  "  that  her  femily  forced  her  to  imitate  con- 
vulsions and  feign  blindness."  The  cool  impudence 
of  this  was  a  little  too  much,  and  Mesmer  found  it 


convtnient  to  leave  Vienna,  and  after  some  consider- 
ation determined  that  his  next  appearance  should  be 
at  Paris.  Here,  as  M.  Virey  informs  us,  he  comrnenced 
modestly ;  he  addressed  himself  to  the  savana  and 
physicians,  and  explained  to  them  bis  sjratem,  with- 
out, however,  making  any  converts ;  he  then  sought 
for  patients,  and  pretended  to  have  made  some  cuies, 
but  as  he  did  not  attract  much  attention,  he  pub- 
lished his  **  Memoir  on  the  Discovery  of  Animal 
Magnetism,**  the  same  work  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted.  In  this  ha  announces  twenty-seven 
general  propositions,  asserting  not  only  the  existence 
of  a  magnetic  fluid,  as  before  described,  but  of  an  anti- 
magnetic,  which  was  so  powerful  in  the  bodies  of 
some  persons  that  their  very  presence  was  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  magnetic  power  even 
in  others.  The  utility  of  this  new  power  is  quite 
obvious,  as  it  afforded  him  a  ready  means  of  account- 
ing  for  the  failure  of  any  of  his  experiments.  He 
now  addressed  himself  to  M.  le  Roi,  president  of 
the  Academic  des  Sciences,  and  various  negociationa 
were  set  on  foot  for  a  public  inquiry  into  his  system^ 
which  Mesmer  always  managed  to  break  on  when 
they  were  coming  to  anything  decisive.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  Deslon,  a  French  physician  of  some 
eminence,  had  announced  himself  a  convert,  and 
joined  Mesmer  in  the  practice  of  magnetism,  that  it 
acquired  much  renown.  Their  method  of  operating 
was  as  follows : 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  placed  a  vessel  of 
an  oval  or  circular  shape,  about  four  feet  in  diameter 
and  one  deep.  In  this  were  laid  a  number  of  bottles 
disposed  in  radii,  with  their  necks  directed  outwards, 
well  corked  and  filled  with  magnetized  water.  Water 
was  then  poured  into  a  vessel  so  as  to  cover  the 
bottles,  and  occasionally  pounded  glass  or  filings  of 
iron  were  added  to  the  water.  Tliis  vessel  was 
termed  the  haquet.  From  its  cover,  which  was 
pierced  with  many  holes,  issued  long,  thin,  moveable 
rods  of  iron,  which  could  be  applied  by  the  patients 
to  the  afifected  part.  Besides,  to  the  ring  of  the 
cover  was  attached  a  cord  which,  when  the  patients 
were  seated  in  a  circle,  was  carried  round  them  all, 
so  as  to  form  a  chain  of  connexion ;  a  second  chain 
was  formed  by  the  union  of  their  hands,  and  it  was 
recommended  that  they  should  sit  so  close  as  that 
those  adjoining  should  touch  by  their  knees  and  feet, 
which  was  supposed  wonderfully  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  the  magnetic  fluid.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  magnetists  went  round,  placed  themselves  en  rap. 
port  with  the  patients,  embraced  them  between  the 
knees,  and  gently  rubbed  them  down  along  the  course 
of  the  nerves,  using  gentle  pressure  over  different 
regions  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  The  effect  of 
such  treatment  on  delicate  women  might  have  been 
foretold,  but  it  was  not  leil  to  work  alone. 

The  house  which  Mesmer  inhabited  was  delightfully 
situated.  His  rooms  were  spacious  and  sumptuously 
furnished,  stained  glass  and  coloured  blinds  shed 
*<  a  dim  religious  light,**  mirrors  gleamed  at  intervals 
along  the  walls,  a  mysterious  silence  was  preserved, 
delicate  perfumes  floated  in  the  air,  and  occasionally 
the  melodious  sounds  of  the  harmonica  or  the  voice 
came  to  lend  their  aid  to  his  magnetic  powers.  His 
so/ons  became  the  daily  resort  of  all  that  was  brilliant 
and  9pirituel  in  the  Parisian  fiishionable  world. 
Ladies  of  rank,  whom  indolence,  voluptuous  indul- 
gence, ot  satiety  of  pleasures  had  filled  with  vapours 
or  nervous  affections — men  of  luxurious  habits,  eneiu 
vated  by  enjoyment,  who  had  drained  sensuality  of 
all  that  it  could  offer,  and  gained  in  return  a  shattered 
constitution  and  premature  old  age — came  in  crowds 
to  seek  afler  the  delightful  emotions  and  novel  sensa- 
tions which  this  mighty  magician  waasaid  to  dispense. 
They  approached  with  imaginations  heatad  by  curiosity 
and  desire ;  they  believed  because  they  were  ij^oorant ; 
and  this  belief  was  all  that  was  required  for  the  action 
of  the  magnetic  charm.  Tlie  women,  always  the 
most  ardent  in  enthusiasm,  first  experienced  yawnings, 
stretchings,  then  slight  nervous  spasms,  and  finally, 
crises  of  excitation,  according  as  the  assistant  mag- 
netizers  (jeunts  hommes  beaux  et  robuitei  comme  des 
Hercules)  multiplied  and  prolonged  the  soft  passes  or 
aitouefiemenSf  by  which  the  magnetic  influence  was 
supposed  to  be  communicated.  The  emotions  once 
begun  were  soon  transmitted  to  the  rest,  as  we  know 
one  hysterical  female,  if  affected,  will  induce  an  attack 
in  all  other  similarly  predisposetl  in  the  same  apart- 
ment. In  the  midst  of  this  strange  scene  entered 
Mesmer,  clothed  in  a  long-flowing  robe  of  lilac- 
coloured  silk,  richly  embroidered  with  golden  flowers, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  a  Jong  white  wand.  Ad- 
vancing with  an  air  of  authority  and  magic  gravity, 
he  seemed  to  govern  the  life  and  movements  of  the 
individuals  in  crises.  Women  panting  were  threatened 
with  suflbcation,~they  must  be  unlaced  ;  others  tore 
the  walls  or  rolled  themselves  on  the  ground  with 
strong  spasms  in  the  throat,  and  occasionally  uttering 
loud  shrieks, — the  violence  of  the  crises  must  be 
moderated.  He  opproached,  traced  over  their  txxlies 
certain  lines  witli  bis  wand ;  they  became  instantly 
calm,  acknowledged  his  power,  and  felt  streams  of 
cold  or  burning  vapours  through  their  entire  frames 
according  to  the  directions  in  which  he  waved  his 
hand. 

Mesmer  now  was  in  a  fair  way ;  he  had  obtained 
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notorittff  he  was  tbe  subject  of  gonerml  conversation; 
money,  which  be  eagerly  coveted*  was  flowing  on 
hinif  and  be  was  even  offered  a  handsome  pension 
and  tbe  order  of  St  Michael,  if  he  had  made  any  real 
discovery  in  medicine,  and  would  communicate  it  to 
physicians  nominated  by  the  king.  This  scrutiny 
wae  exactly  what  Mesmer  most  dreaded;  accordingly, 
in  place  of  accepting  the  offer,  he  suddenly  affected 
wonderftU  magnanimity,  spoke  of  his  disregard  of 
money  compared  with  his  love  of  science,  bis  philan^ 
tbropv,  and  his  desire  to  have  bis  great  discovery  ac- 
knowledged and  patronized  by  government;  then, 
breaking  off  tbe  n^^iation,  set  off  abruptly  for  Spa, 
where  he  had  the  mortification  to  hear  that  Deslon 
had  succeeded  to  his  business,  and  all  his  emoluments 
at  Paris.  To  console  him  for  this  misfortune,  Ber- 
gasse,  one  of  his  patients,  proposed  opening  a  sub- 
scription of  100  shares,  at  100  louis  each,  the  profits 
of  which  should  be  offered  to  him  on  condition  that 
he  would  disclose  his  secret  to  the  subscribers,  who 
were  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  what  use  they 
pleased  of  it.  Mesmer  readily  embraced  the  proposal 
and  returned  to  Paris,  where  the  subscription  was 
soon  filled;  and,  the  generosity  of  the  subscribers 
exeeding  their  promises,  he  received  no  less  a  sum 
tlian  S&,000  livres.  Among  his  pupils  were  La 
Fayette,  d*£premenil,  and  M.  Bergasse,  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  the  whole  plan. 

Numerous  writings  now  appeared  on  each  side. 
M.  Count  de  Gebelin,  author  of  the  "  Monde  Pri- 
mitif,**  professed  himself  cured  by  magnetism,  and  be- 
came one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  supporters,  but,  un- 
fortunately dying  soon  after,  revealed  to  a  post-mortem 
examination  that  his  kidneys  were  in  a  complete  state 
of  disorganization  of  long  standing,  and  that  there- 
fore the  magnetic  cure  had  no  existence  but  in  his 
imagination.  About  the  same  time,  Berthollet,  the 
celebrated  chemist,  who  had  gone  so  far  as  to  become 
one  of  Mesmer's  pupils,  announced  in  a  pithy  advertise  - 
ment,  that  the  whole  was  a  piece  of  quackery,  and  it  is 
said  even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  his  master  with  a 
caning  for  having  imposed  on  him.  But  it  was  at 
length  determined  that  a  serious  examination  should 
take  place,  the  king  directed  the  attention  of  the  Aca- 
demic des  Sciences,  to  the  subject,  and  a  committee 
of  investigation  was  appointed,  of  which  Bailly,  Frank- 
lin, Lavoisier,  and  others,  were  members,  Mesmer 
at  once  perceived  his  danger,  refused  all  communica- 
tion with  the  commissioners,  and  absented  himself 
from  the  inquiry.  His  presence,  however,  was  not 
required.  M.  Deslon,  who  had  long  assisted  in  his 
practice,  known  his  theory,  and  produced  the  same 
effects,  was  either  more  sincere  or  more  silly  than  his 
master.  He  laid  open  to  the  commissioners  all 
the  proceedings,  displayed  all  his  varieties  of  convul- 
sions, crises,  and  cures,  and  enabled  them  to  convince 
themselves  -and  every  rational  person  that  Mesmer 
was  a  bold  charlatan,  and  Deslon  a  clever  dupe. 
Their  report,  which  presents  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful 
examples  of  judicious  experiment  and  clear  logical 
deduction,  has  been  so  often  reprinted,  and  so  gene> 
rally  quoted,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  do  more 
than  to  repeat  its  conclusions. 

**  It  shows  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  universal  fluid,  or  magnetic  power,  except  from 
its  effects  on  human  bodies ;  that  those  effects  can 
be  produced  without  passes  or  other  magnetic  mani- 
pulations ;  that  those  manipulations  alone  are  insuffi- 
cient to  produce  the  effects,  if  employed  without  the 
patienfs  knowledge  ;  that,  therefore,  imagination 
will,  and  animal  magnetism  will  not,  account  for  the 
results  produced.** 

The  commissioners  also  notice  the  effect  of  the 
attouchemeng  in  sensitive  patients,  and  of  imitation  in 
inducing  many  crises  to  follow  the  first. 

We  have  now  done  with  Mesmer  :  this  report 
annihilated  him. 


UTILXTT  AND  BE AUTT  —  SPXRIT  OF 

THB  rXNB  ARTS, 
This  is  another  specimen  of  the  goodness  of  the 
Penny  Cyelopoedia.  Tlie  Diffusers  of  Knowledge 
are  accused  of  taking  a  merely  mechanical  and  un- 
philosophicial  view  of  utility.  But  they  here  more 
than  disprove  the  charge.  The  only  objection  to 
be  made  to  this  excellent  article  is  referable  perhaps 
to  its  closing  remark  about  music  ;  which  is  an  art 
that  in  its  union  witli  words  in  general  may  reas- 
aonably,take,  we  think^the  higher  place,  inferior  at 
it  is  to  poetry  in  the  abstract.  For  when  music  ia 
ainging,  the  finest  part  of  our  senses  takes  the  place 
of  the  more  definite  intellect,  and  nothing  surely  can 
surpass  the  power  of  an  affecting  and  enchanting  air 
in  awakening  the  very  flower  of  emotion.  On  thu 
acoonnt,  we  can  well  understand  a  startling  saying 
attributed  to  the  greaf  Mozart ;  that  he  did  not  care 
for  having  excellent  words  to  his  music.  He  wanted 
only  the  immms  (a«  it  were)  of  the  jiassions.  His 
own  poetry  supplied  the  rest. 

«*  The  fine  arts  are  geserally  understood  to  compre- 


hend those  productions  of  human  genius  and  skill, 
which  are  more  or  less  ad4res$ed  to  the  sentiment  of 
taste.  Tliey  are  first  employed  in  embellishing 
objects  of  mere  utility,  but  their  highest  office  is  to 
meet  our  impression  of  beauty,  or  sublimity,  however 
acquired,  by  imitative  or  adequate  representation. 
The  capacity  of  the  human  mind  for  receiving  such 
impressions,  whether  directly  from  nature  or  through 
the  medium  of  the  arts,  depends  greatly  on  civiliza- 
tion, and  that  leisure  which  supposes  that  first  wants 
are  satisfied;  but  there  exists  no  state  of  society, 
however  ignorant,  in  which  some  symptoms  of  taste 
and  some  attempts  to  arrest  the  beautiful  are  not  to 
be  met  with,  the  difference  between  such  efforts  and 
the  most  refined  productions  is  a  difference  only  in 
degree ;  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  arts  in  some 
form  may  be  always  taken  for  granted,  and  it  would 
only  remain  to  regulate  their  influence  and  direct 
their  capabilities  aright. 

<*  The  arts  are  peculiarly  interesting  as  human  area* 
tions.  They  are  composed  of  nature  operating  on  hu- 
man sympathies,  and  reflected  through  a  human  me- 
dium ;  and  as  nations,  like  individuals,  present  ever- 
varying  modification,  so  the  fVee  growth  of  the  fine  arts 
partakes  of  all  these  varieties,  and  may  be  compared  to 
the  bloom  of  a  plant,  true  to  its  developing  causes 
whatever  they  may  be,  and  nurtured  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  soil  from  which  it  springs.  In  bar- 
barous or  degenerate  nations,  the  sentiment  of  the 
beautiful  has  ever  been  attained  only  in  the  Ipwest 
degree,  while  a  false  excitement  founded  on  a  sup- 
pression of  the  feeling  of  nature,  may  be  said  to  have 
usurped  the  place  of  the  sublime.  We  smile  at  the 
simple  attempt  of  the  savage  to  excite  admiration  by 
the  gaudiness  of  his  attire ;  but  we  should  shudder 
to  contemplate  the  scenes  which  his  fortitude  or  ob- 
duracy can  invest  with  the  attributes  of  sublimity. 
The  just  value  of  life,  the  characteristic  of  that  civi- 
lization  which  reduces  the  defensive  passions  to  their 
due  limits,  at  the  same  time  naturally  elevates  the 
sources  of  Ratification  by  pointing  out  the  pleasures 
of  the  mind  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  sense ; 
and  the  perception  of  the  beautiful  is  in  its  turn  the 
cause,  as  it  is  in  some  degree  the  result,  of  the 
rational  ecgoyment  of  life. 

*'  Tbe  great  use  of  the  arts  is  thus  to  humanise  and 
refine,  to  purify  enjoyment,  and,  when  duly  appre- 
ciated, to  connect  the  perception  of  physical  beauty 
with  that  of  moral  excellence  ;  but  it  will  at  once  be 
seen  that  this  idea  of  usefulness  is  in  a  great  measure 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term 
as  applicable  to  the  production  of  human  ingenuity. 
A  positive  use  results,  indeed,  indirectly  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  formative  arts,  precisely  in  pro- 
portion as  their  highest  powers  are  developed :  for 
it  will  be  found  that  at  all  times  when  the  grandest 
style  of  design  has  been  practised  with  success, 
and  particularly  when  the  human  figure  has  been 
duly  studied,  the  taste  thus  acquired  from  the 
source  of  the  beautiful  has  gradually  influenced 
all  kinds  of  manufactures.  Again,  as  illustrating 
science,  the  fine  arts  may  be  directly  useful  in 
the  stricter  sense,  but  this  is  not  the  application 
which  best  displays  their  nature  and  value.  The 
essence  of  the  fine  arts  begins,  where  utility  in  its 
narrower  acceptation  ends.  The  abstract  character 
of  ornament  is  to  be  useless.  That  this  principle 
exists  in  nature  we  immediately  feel  in  calling  to 
mind  the  merely  beautiful  appearances  of  tbe  visible 
world,  and  particularly  the  colours  of  flowers.  In 
every  case  in  nature  where  fitness  or  utility  can  be 
traced,  the  characteristic  quality  or  relative  beauty  of 
the  object  is  found  to  be  identified  with  that  fitness : 
— a  union  imitated  as  far  as  possible  in  the  less  de- 
corative part  of  architecture,  furniture,  &c.  ;  but 
where  no  utility,  save  that  of  conveying  delight 
(perhaps  the  highest  of  all)  exists,  we  recognize  the 
principle  ofabsoiute  beauty.  The  fine  arts  in  general 
may  be  considered  the  human  reproduction  of  thla 
principle.  Tlie  question  ^f  their  utility,  therefore, 
resolves  itself  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  intention  of 
the  beauties  of  natiire.  The  agreeable  facts  of  the 
.external  world  have  not  only  the  general  effect  of 
adding  a  charm  to  existence,  but  they  appeal  to  those 
susceptibilities  which  are  particularly  human,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  separate  the  instinctive  feelings 
which  we  possess  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
creation,  from  that  undefinable  union  of  sensibility 
and  reflexion  which  constitutes  taste,  and  which, 
while  it  enlists  the  imagination  as  the  auxiliary  of 
beauty,  is,  in  its  highest  influence,  less  allied  to  love 
than  admiration.  It  is  this  last  feeling  which  the 
noblest  efforts  of  the  arts  aspire  to  kindle,  which  not 
only  elevates  the  beautiful,  but  reduces  ideas  of 
fisar  and  danger  to  the  lofty  sentiment  of  the  sublime, 
which,  as  its  objects  become  worthier,  is  the  link  be- 
tween matter  and  mind,  and  which  tends  to  ennoble 
sympathy  and  encrease  self-respect. 

"  With  regard  to  the  classification  of  tbe  arts,  those 
are  gencrallv  considered  the  most  worthy  in  which 
the  mental  labour  employed  and  the  mental  pleasure 
produced  are  the  greatest,  and  in  which  the  manual 
labour  or  labour  of  any  l^ind  is  least  apparent.  This 
test  would  justly  place  poetry  first ;  but  the  criterion 
should  not  be  incautiously  applied :  for  in  architec- 
ture, where  human  ingenuity  is  most  apparent,  and 


even  where  the  design  is  very  simple,  a  powerful  im- 
pression on  the  imagination  may  be  excited  from 
magnitude^  proportion,  or  other  causes.  In  such 
cases;  however,  it  will  still  be  evident,  that  we  lose 
sight  of  the  laborious  means  in  the  absorbing  im- 
pression of  the  effect,  and  the  art  thus  regains  its 
dicnity.  It  would  be  an  invidious  as  well  as  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  asngn  tbe  precise  order  in  which  paint- 
ing, architecture,  sculpture,  and  musie,  would  fol- 
low poetry  and  its  sister,  eloquence ;  but  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  union  of  the  arts  is  a  hazardous 
experiment,  and  is  often  destructive  of  their  effect. 
The  drama  itself,  whieh  unites  poetry  with  many 
characteristics  of  the  formative  arts,  and  with  music, 
is  in  constant  danger  of  violating  the  first  principle 
of  style,  viz.  the  consistency  of  its  conventions,  and 
in  the  more  intimate  union  of  poetry  and  music,  the 
latter,  though  the  inferior  art,  is  too  independent  and 
too  attractive  to  be  a  mere  vehicle,  and  accordingly 
usurps  the  first  place." 


BBTTY   BOLAXNB. 

A  BONO. 

O  Betty  Bolaine !  with  the  days  that  have  been, 
Thy  figure  grotesque,  and  the  crowd  it  drew  after. 

Are  gone  firom  the  streets  where  thy  satins  were  seen. 
Where  thy  coming  along  tickled  grief  into  laughter. 

The  world  was  then  bursting  on  me  but  a  scion. 
And  oill  things  were  wonders  for  childhood  to 
dwell  on, 

Now  (ar  from  the  city  where  thou  wert  a  lion, 
My  fancy  still  teems  with  tbe  forms  it  first  fell  on. 

Old  miserly  maiden— so  motly,  so  stately  1 
Thy  issuing  forth  was  the  signal  of  muster, 

We  measured  our  footsteps  by  thy  steps  sedately. 
And  we  stared  and  we  dogged  thee  like  lambs  in  a 
cluster. 

Thy  lace,  and  thy  trimmings  —  thy  mantle  —  thy 
skirt — 
Thy  high  heels — thy  buckles — thy  bonnet  and 
plume, 
Long  centuries  ago  perhaps  moved  in  a  court. 

Or  they  fell  from  some  spectre  sent  back  to  her 
tomb. 

O  Betty,  thy  gaze  was  on  vacancy  rolVd ; 

For  the  eye  of  thy  mind  was  on  robbers  that  roam.— 
Upon  bolts — upon  chests-^upon  silver  and  gold  ; 

And  'twas  only  thy  body  that  wandered  from  home. 

Lone  was  thy  passion,  and  strong  was  the  flame. 

It  fed  thee — it  sheltered — it  clad  thee  in  armour. 
To  turn  back  the  arrows  of  scorn  as  they  came  ; 

And  it  poured  over  thy  pillow  the  song  of  the 
charmer. 

Thro*  the  march  of  long  years,  on  thy  wall,  on  thy 
ceiling, 
The  sunbeam,  the  moonbeam^  by  turns  took  their 
sleep; 
Say,    O   shade   of    Bolaine,  did  not  spirits  come 
stealing 
Around  thy  lone  couch,  drawn  by  stillness  so  deep  ? 

Didst  thou  pierce  to  the  verge  of  a  world  that  is 

hidden  ? 

Did  the  air  assume  shape  at  thy  mortal  behest? 

Didst    thou    pay  back    thy  spirit    in   friendships 

forbidden 

For  life's  thousand  charities  banished  thy  breast  ? 

O  Betty  Bolaine  1    Though  thy  history  sink. 
Though  thy  wardrobe,  unhonoured,  be  scattered 
like  chaff; 
With  the  proudest — ^the  bravest  thou  still  art  a  link^ 
Who  couldst  throw  o'er  thy  shoulder  the  world 
and  its  laugh ! 

[Poor  Betty,  who  has  remained  in  our  correspon- 
dent's memory  since  childhood,  in  the  shape  of  & 
fantastic  spectre  in  a  faded  fine  dress,  appears  ta 
have  been  an  old  maid.  Probably  Che  same  imagi- 
nation and  the  same  imprisoned  feelings,  which 
made  her  become  a  speetacle  tfnd  a  miser,  would 
have  rendered  her  a  natural  and  happy  woman  tmder 
different  circumstances. — Edit.] 
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OOBTHB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Journal* 
Dctr  Sir,  Augurt  Wth,  1M4. 

Allotr  me  most  sincerely  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  successful  establishment  of  your  Lwdon  Jouma!, 
calculated  as  it  is,  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  to  further 
the  object  your  trritingi  hare  long  shetim  you  to  ha?e 
at  heart — the  advancement  of  your  fellow  country- 
men (and  country  women  too)  in  knowledge  and 
happiness.     •      •      •     [Our  warm-hearted  corret- 
poudent  here  expands  into  a  strain  of  approbation, 
which  the  more  delightful  it  is  to  us,  the  more  di6S- 
'CuU  it  becomes  to  repeat.]     •     •     •     Your  papers 
<on  German  literature — here  you  have  opened  a  source 
'inexhaustible  indeed,  and  admirably  you  arai  I  your- 
self of  it — every  lover  of  German   literature  must 
thank  you  for  your  remarks  on   the  character   of 
Goethe,  so  much  talked  of,  and  so  little  understood  in 
this  country ;  but  on  this  subject,  you  must  allow  me 
a  remark  also.     I  agree  with  nearly  all  t^at  you  have 
:   said  about  him,  and  I  particularly  admire  your  candid 
avowal  of  your  changing  and  dubious  feeling ;  but  I 
carry  my  admiration  still  further  than  you  do  (I  al- 
lude to  your  qualifying  remarks  as  to  his  po/tViVa/ cha- 
racter and  conduct,  and  yet  my  opinions  on  politics, 
as  on  many  other  matters,  coincide,  I  believe,  very 
-much  with  yours,  and,  indeed,  I  am  not  unindebted 
-  to  you  with  respect  to  their  formation):  in  the  first 
j)lace,  I  cannot  remember  anything  in  those  works  of 
Goethe,  with  which  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  ac- 
quainted, which  shew  that  he  wom  opposed  to  « the 
.  abstract  theory  of  the  advancement  of  society,"  wit«- 
ovT  aEFxaENcs  to  the  designs  and  plans  of  the  revo- 
luUonbts  of  his  own  day.   Will  you  be  kind  enougli  to 
point  out  to  me  any  passages  which  lead  you  to  form 
this  opinion  ?  But  if,  as  it  appears  to  me,  this  political 
**  incriia  "  of  Goethe*s  really  had  reference  to  the  revo- 
lutionary plans  which,  during  his  time,  were  so  rife  in 
Germany,  did  he  not  pursue  precisely  that  course 
which,  under  all  the  circumstances,  was  prC'Cminently 
the  best  ?  is  it  not  the  bane  of  almost  all  revolution- 
ary movements  that  they  are  premature  ?  that  they 
are  set  in  motion  by  a  few  active  spirits  long  before  the 
:  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  morally  and  mentally  pre- 
pared for  change?  and  can  a  mind  of  giganUo  mould, 
like  that  of  Goethe,  be  more  nobly,  more  usefully 
employed,  than  in  cultivating,  morally  and  intellect- 
ually,   the    minds    of    his     fellow     countrymen? 
in  raising  the  national  character,  in  conferring  upon 
his  country  the  inestimable  benefit  of  a  great  na- 
tional literature  (and  Goethe,  as  the  great  model,  the 
master  spirit  of  his  age,  did  scarcely  less),  and  thus 
laying  the  surest  and  most  lasting  basis  of  a  brilliant 
futurity?    Had  those  richly  endowed  men,  who  ex- 
ercised so  powerful  an  influence  upon  the  first  French 
revolution,   thus  employed  themselves,  might    not 
these  still,  notwithstanding  all  drawbacks,  inestima- 
ble advantages,  which  are  accruing  and  will  accrue 
from  that  event,  have  been  obtained,  perhaps  indeed 
at  a  period  somewhat  later,  but  at  how  much  less 
dreadful  a  cost  ?    When  again  we  consider  the  actual 
condition  of  that  little  state,  of  which  Goethe  was  the 
ornament,  and  remember  the  character  of  the  rule  of 
its  excellent  and  truly  magnanimous  monarch,  and 
how  under  that  rule  it  was  steadily  advancing  in  the 
only  path  to  true  greatness,  can  we  think,  with  pa- 
tience, of  political  intrigue  and  violent  revolution  ? 
If  we  cannot,  what  must  Goethe  have  thought  of 
them?  And  where  shall  we  find  nobler  patriotism 
than  that  displayed  by  Goethe  upon  the  memorable 
approach  of  the  French,  described,  I  think,  by  Baron 
Falk,  and  so  vividly  translated  by  Mrs  Austin,  in 
what  you  justly  term  her  «•  delightful  characteris- 
tics?" 

Pardon,  dear  Mr  Editor,  the  unreasonable  length 
of  this;  but. on  such  a  subject  it  is  difficult  to  stop, 
even  though  onc*s  thoughts  should  have  neither  no- 
velty nor  value. to  recommend  them.  There  are 
several  other  points  on  which  I  wished  to  say  a 
word  to  you,  but  pressing  matters  demand  my  at- 
tention, and  thus  your  patience  will  be  spared. 

Believe  me,  dear  sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

£.  £. 


GOXtUE  AND   LA    FATITTB. 

Mr  Editor,  '  f 

In  the  19th  Number  of  your  excellent  Journal, 
speaking  of  Goethe  and  1m  Fayette,  you  say  '*  there 
b  no  comparison  between  the  powers  of  these  two 
great  men.**  Goethe,  undoubtedly,  was  a  man  of  far 
greater  literary  attainmenu  than  La  Fayette ;    but 

whose  mind  was  the  more  pure  and  exalted ^wbo 

did  more  for  the  great  and  glorious  work  of  Uni- 
versal Freedom  ?  It  is  not  the  powers  a  man  has,  it 
is  the  use  he  turns  them  to.  Goethe  seems  to  have 
had  no  feeling  towards  the  advancement  of  his  native 
Germany  from  the  abject  state  in  which  it  was,  and 
is,  but  sat  himself  down  contentedly,  without  en- 
deavouring to  effect  a  change. 

There  is  one  excuse  for  his  not  endeavouring 
to  effect  a  change.  He  was  bom  and  brought  up  in 
the  old  system,  was  the  favourite  of  a  Duke,  and  it 
was  his  interest  to  remain  as  he  did. 

But  what  can  be  more  noble  than  the  disinterested 
conduct  of  La  Fayette,  bom  in  France,  when  he 
saw  the  glorious  cause  of  Freedom  required  him ; ' 
he  went  to  America  to  render  his  valuable  assistance 
to  the  heroic  Americans  ?  What  could  be  more  dis- 
interested than  this?  Who  could  tum  his  powers  to 
a  better  purpose  ? 

We  are  sent  into  the  world  to  benefit  one  another, 

to  do  the  greatest  good  we  can — and  he  who  turns  his 

powers  to  the  beat  purpose  is  fiir  superior  to  him 

who,  having  those  powers,  allows  them  to  lie  dormant. 

Goethe  has  done  nothing  towards  the  advancement 

of  Freedom — La  Fayette  has  done  all  he  was  able. 

J.  D.,  A  Constant  RxADxa. 
August  I6th,  1634. 

[We  give  insertion  to  these  two  letters,  in 
fairness,  because  we  touched  upon  the  politics  of 
Goethe  ourselves.  But  as  we  did  it  in  no  contro- 
versial spirit  (such  not  being  the  object  of  our  Journal) 
our  correspondents,  and  othera  interested  in  the 
question,  will  not  take  it  amiss,  if  we  here  close  the 
discussion  on  the  political  part  of  Goethe*s  character. 
We  cannot  refer  at  the  moment  to  the  proofs  required 
by  E.  E.  We  took  our  impression  from  what 
appeared  to  us  to  be  the  whole  tone  of  Goethe*s  mind, 
whenever  it  touched  on  the  subject.  His  friends  in 
general,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  have  the  same  im- 
pression. But  we  never  confounded  an  objection  to 
violent  revolutions  with  an  objection  to  improvement. 
We  only  doubted  how  far  Goethe  would  have  ap- 
proved any  change  connected  with  Governments. 
However,  we  must  not  re-open  the  subject  ourselves. 
With  regard  to  La  Fayette,  we  certainly  thought  his 
head  of  a  far  inferior  character  to  that  of  Goethe's, 
though  not  so  his  heart,  where  the  happiest  wisdom 
lies.  And  the  greatest  intellects,  in  our  opinion,  do  not 
rank  at  the  very  top  of  their  species,  any  more  than 
the  means  rank  above  the  end.  The  instinctive 
wisdom  of  the  heart  can  realize,  while  the  all-mooting 
subtlety  of  the  head  is  only  doubting.  It  is  a  beautiful 
feature  in  the  angelical  hierarchy  of  the  Jews,  that  the 
Seraphs  rank  first,  and  the  Cherubs  after ;  tliat  is  to 
say,  Love  before  Knowledge.— fd/V.] 


TABLB    TALK, 

Modern  German  NoUeman, — We  should  change  our 
notion  of  the  German  nobleman :  that  ancient, 
thirsty,  thick-headed,  sixteen-quartered  Baron,  who 
still  hovers  in  our  minds,  never  did  exist  in  such  per- 
fection, and  is  now  as  extina  as  our  own  Squire 
Western.  His  descendant  is  a  man  of  culture,  other 
aims,  and  other  habits.  We  question  whether  there 
is  an  aristocracy  in  Europe,  which,  taken  as  a  whole, 
both  in  a  public  and  private  capacity,  more  honoun 
art  and  literature,  and  does  more  both  in  public  and 
private  to  encourage  them.  Excluded  from  society  ' 
What,  we  would  ask,  was  Wieland's,  Schiller's,  Her- 
der's, Johannes  Miiller's  society  ?  Has  not  Goethe, 
by  birth  a  Frankfort  burgher,  been,  since  his  twenty- 
sixth  year,  the  companion  not  of  nobles  but  of  princes, 
and  for  half  his  life  a  minister  of  state?  And  is  not 
this  man,  unrivalled  in  so  many  far  deeper  qualities, 
known  also  and  felt  to  be  unrivalled  in  nobleness 
of  breeding  and  bearing;  fit,  not  to  learn  of  princes 
in  this  respect,  but  by  the  example  of  his  daily  life  to 
teach  them  ?—  Carlyle, 


Bn.  D'XBBABLX  AND  ALBBRtVB 
MAOHUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Journal, 

Hampstead,  nd  Aug.  igH, 
Sia, — I  may  as  well  buain  by  confessing  that  for 
the  last  one  and  twenty  weeks^  I  have  been  longfn^ 
to  freight  a  sheet  of  note-porper  with  some  of  the 
secret  produce  of  my  little  hcrmkage,  and  boldly  to 
launch  it  into  the  dense  sja  of  smohe  beneath  me,  tilt 
it  should  be  landed  at  your  busy  whar^  and  garnered 
under  your  eye.  I  would  liave  sent  yott  a  smiley  bat 
all  the  world  has  been  smiling  on  you  ;  a  sonnet,  but 
you  are  growiog  formidalilc  to  sonnettetvs :  a  tale  of 
tme  adventure,  but  I  wished  not  only  ta  be,  6ut  to 
seem  true :  at  last  my  mind  is  made  up,  and*  I  am 
p^ing  to  send  you  a  little  indignation.  I  might  find 
It  in  my  heart  to  upbraid  you  with  the  overrun  nihg 
extent  of  some  of  your  selections,  which  provoEe  me 
whenever  they  curtail  the  pure  flow  of  your  ow»  wit  p 
but.  Sir,  it  is  against  the  nature  of  these  extracts  that 
I  now  more  seriously  protest.  You  have  burned  in- 
cense on  the  shrines  of  art,  poetry,  and  truth,  and- 
belieye  me  tlie  chiffonnier  which  Mr  D* Israeli  has  built' 
for  his  fame  to  stand  upon  is  unworthy  of  yon.  I  taktt 
the  first  sentence  of  your  last  extract  (U  J.  p.  165) 
as  a  specimen.  The  name  of  Albertus  Magnus  was- 
not  De  Groot,  but  he  belonged  to  the  Bolstadt  family, 
and  was  born  at  Lavingen,*  in  Suabia,  not  in  Holhmd 
as  this  bastard- Dutch  appellation  seems  to  imply. 
Albertus  is  never  styled  Grotius,  nor  was  Hugo  Grotius 
ever  styled  Magnus.  In  fact,  the  name  Groot  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Philosopher  of  Cologne,  and 
the  word   Groot  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  idea  of 

Srealncss,  except  in  Low  Dutch.  That  Albertus 
fagnus  deserved  his  sirname,  those  who  have  read 
"  Stella  Clericorum"  know.f  In  that  number  I  fear 
that  Mr  D* Israeli  cannot  be  counted ;  but  he  might 
have  known  that  l*homas  Aquinas  was  the  pupil,  not 
the  master,  of  this  great  man :  it  was  Albert  who 
first  discovered  the  intellectual  energies  of  the  future 
Doctor,  and  who  strengthened  the  early  piety  of  the 
future  Saint.  Everybody  knows  that  when  the 
schoolfellows  of  the  young  Aquinas  called  him  "the 
ox,**  from  his  apparent  stupidity,  Albert  replied  that 
"  he  was  an  ox  who  would  astonish  the  world  with  his 
bellowing.** 

Your  extract  goes  on  to  mention  the  "  Opus 
Magus**  of  Roger  Bacon  ;  hot  the  title  of  that  work 
is  **  Opus  Majus,*'  in  contra- distinction  to  the  Opus 
Minus,  and  Opus  Teriium  of  the  same  author.  The 
two  latter  exist  only  in  manuscript,  the  former  was 
published  a  century  ago  by  Dr  Jebb :  but  they  were 
all  writings  of  solemn  science,  energetic  freedom,  and 
digniBed  truth,  unmixed  with  the  conceits  which  Mr 
d'lsracli  dreams  of:  by  the  change  of  a  letter  (perhaps 
by  a  misprint),  the  name  of  a  great  work,  which  may 
bo  termed  the  first  British  InsUuration,  is  converted 
into  the  barbarous  denomination  of  a  book  of  necro- 
mancy. ♦  •  •  » 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Iconoclast. 

•  (>r  Lawingeo. 

f  Tbo  treatise  '  De  SvcrctU"  was  written  by  Heinrich  von 
Sachsen,  one  of  Albert's  pupils. 

[We  are  loth  to  admit  controversial  matters,  and 
hard  words  into  this  our  most  peaceful  journal,  even 
though  tempted  by  able  correspondents;  though,  as  Mr 
'  D*IsracU  is  not  very  tender  himself  in  such  matters, 
he  might  be  prepared  for  a  little  rough  handling,  and 
possibly  take  a  pleasure  in  it.  We  have  thought  it 
best,  however,  to  omit  a  passage  at  the  close  of  this 
letter,  especially  as  the  mistake  in  the  preceding  pa- 
ragraph originated  with  the  London  Journal,  and  not 
with  Mr  D'lsracli ;  being,  as  our  correspondent  con- 
jectured, an  error  of  the  press.  In  future,  we  liave 
reason  for  believing,  three  errors  will  be  much  lees  nk* 
merous  than  we  regret  to  say  they  have  been.  As  to 
IVlr  D*Isracli*s  book,  we  cannot  but  be  thankful  to 
a  work  which  has  furnished  us  so  many  extracU  on 
subjects  so  curious ;  but  we  are  conscious  of  having 
made  both  these,  and  extracts  from  other  works,  of 
late,  somewhat  too  long ;  and  mean  to  improve  in  that 
respect ;  as  our  present  number,  we  trust,  will  tes-^ 
tify.—Edit] 


TO  CORRRSPOXDENTS. 

The  verses  from  Pinkney*t  Green  next  week. 

We  should  be  glad  to  l>ear,  on  other  subjects,  fttnn 
Maak  Lkmon.  Those  of  the  two  papers  sent  us  do 
not  happen  to  suit  our  journal.  The  articles  are  left 
for  him  at  the  publisher's. 

Impknnis  will  not  be  forgotten.  Nor  Lee  Deux  Amis, 

To  judge  from  the  ease,  vivacity,  and  untiredness 
of  the  rhymes  of  our  old  acquaiutanee,  Mr  Wilson, 
of  Hatton  Garden,  he  ought  to  be  one  of  the  best 
dancers  extant.  We  heartily  wish  success  to  hia 
Ball,  though  we  are  unable  to  attend  it. 


Lo.NDOM :  Publthcd  by  H.  HooFia,  13,  Pall  Mall  East. 
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BAHOZMO   ANB   BAN0BR8. 

While  Tory  genius  boasts  of  its  poetic  Wilson,  and 
ornithology  of  his  brother,  and  the  fine  arts  of  Wilson 
'*the  English  Claude,"  the  minor  graces  insist  upon 
liaving  their  Wilson  too  in  the  person  of  the  eminent 
Mr  Thomas  Wilson,  author  of  several  dramatic  pieces, 
and  inductor  of  ladies  and  gentlenien  into  the 
•shapely  and  salutary  art  of  dancing. 

This  old,  though  doubtless  at  the  same  time  CTer- 
young  acquaintance  of  ours,  who  has  done  us  the 
honour  for  several  years  past  of  making  us  acquainted 
with  his  movements,  and  inviting  us  to  his  balls, 
which  it  has  not  been  our  good  fortune  to  be  able  to 
.attend,  always  sends  us,  with  his  invitations,  a  placard 
of  equal  wit  and  dimensions.  In  ^tch  he  takes  pa- 
triotic occasion  to  set  forth  the  virtues  of  his  art. 
He  does  not  affect  to  despise  its  ordinary  profits,  in- 
-come-wards.  That  would  be  a  want  of  candour, 
unbefitting  the  tntireness  of  his  wisdom.  On  the 
•  contrary,  dancing  being  a  liberal  art,  he  is  studious 
to  inculcate  an  equally  liberal  acknowledgment  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  indebted  to  it.  But  being 
a  man  of  a  reflective  turn  of  leg,  and  great  animal 
-spirits,  he  omits  no  opportunity  of  shewing 
how  good  his  art  is  for  the  happiness  as  well  as 
the  graces  of  his  countrymen,  how  it  renders  them 
light  of  spirit  as  well  as  body,  shakes  melancholy 
•out  of  their  livers,  and  will  not  at  all  suffer  them 
to  be  gouty.  Nay,  he  says  it  is  their  own  faults  if 
«they  grow  old. 

Wo  hardly  dare  to  introduce,  abruptly,  the  re- 
-marks on  this  head  which  form  the  commencement 
of  his  present  year's  ExpoiS.    But  the  energy  of  Mr 
Wilson's  philanthropy  forces  ito  way  through  his  ele- 
'gancies ;  the  good  to  be  done  is  a  greater  thing,  in 
4iis  mind,  even  than  the  graces  with  which  he  invests 
ll ;  and  in  answer  to  his  question, "  Why  don't  every 
body  dance  ?**  he  says,  in  a  passion  of  sincerity  which 
■aweeps  objection  away  with  it,— <*  Because  the  Eng- 
lish prefer  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  sedentary 
amusements,  with  their  gout,  apoplexy,  shortness  of 
breath,  spindle-shanks,  and  rum -puncheon  bellies,** 
•<pardon  us,  O  Bacchus  of  Anacreon  1)  **to  the  more 
wholesome  and  healthy  recreation  of  dancing.     If 
you  ask  a  person  of  fifty  (says  he)  to  take  a  dance, 
the  usual  reply  is,  '  My  dancing  days  are  gone  by ; 
it's  not  fit  amusement  for  people  of  my  time  of  life,' 
^md  such  like  idle  cant ;  for  idle  cant  it  really  is,  as 
these  pretences  are  either  made  as  excuses  for  idle- 
ness, or  to  comply  with  the  usual  fistttidlous  customs 
of  the  day.     They  manage  things  better  in  France, 
as  Yorick  says ;  for  it  would  be  quite  as  difficult, 
junongst  that  polite  and  social  people,  to  find  a  person 
of  fifty  who  did  not  dance,  as  it  is  in  gloomy,  cold, 
calculating  Old  England,  to  find  one  who  has  good 
sense  enoughv  to  laugh  at  these  fastidious  notions, 
with  a  sufficient  stock  of  social  animal  spirits  to  share 
in  this  polite  and  exhilirating  amusement.     More- 
over, If  we  wanted  a  sanction  to  continue  to  dance  as 
long  as  we  are  able,  I  could  here  give  a  list  (had  I 
room)  of  a  hundred  eminent  persons,  who  did  not 
consider  it  a  disgrace  to  dance,  even  at  a  very  advanced 
-age;  amongst  the  number,  Socrates,  one  of  the  wisest 
men  and  greatest  philosophers  that  ever  lived,  used 
to  dance  for  his  exercise  and  amusement  when  he 
sras  upwards  of  seventy.  Read  this,  ye  gormands  and 
card-players  of  fifty,  and  if  you  are  wise,  and  would 

tFrom  the  Sttsm-Pftn  of  C.  &  W.  Rs  yvbll,  tltUe  Pulteney-rtrert.] 


leave  the  gout,  and  a  thousand  other  ills  beside  you, 
come  and  tpori  a  toe  with  me,  at  18,  Kirby  street, 
Hatton  garden  :—> 

For  youll  meet  many  there,  who  to  doctors  ne'er 

Who  enjoy  health  and  spirit,  from  sporting  a  toe ; 
Who  neither  want  powder,  pill,  mixture,  nor 

lotion. 
But  a  partner  and  fiddle  to  set  them  in  motion.** 

Truly,  we  fear  that  the  tip-end  of  Mr  Wilson's  in- 
dignant bow  strikes  hard  upon  many  a  venerable  gout, 
and  that  these  dancing  philosophers  of  Kirby  street 
have  the  advantage  of  a  great  numy  otherwise  sage 
people  who  take  pills  instead  of  exercise,  and  think 
to  substitute  powders  and  lotions  for  those  more  an- 
cient usages,  yclept  the  laws  of  the  universe.     Such, 
as  Mr  Wilson  tells  us,  was  the  philosophy  of  Socrates. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it;  it  was  the  philosophy 
of  all  hu  countrymen,  the  Greeks,  with  whom  danc- 
ing formed  a  part  of  their  very  worship,  and  who  had 
figures  acconUngly,  fit  to  go  to  church  and  thank 
heaven  with.     Bacchus  himself,  with  th^m,  was  a 
dancer,  and  a  slender- waisted  young  gentleman.  Such 
was  also  the  philosophy  of  Mr  Wilson's  brother  poet, 
Soame  Jenyns,  a  lively  old  gentleman  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  "  Art  of  Dancing," 
from  which  Mr  Wilson  should  give  us  some  extracu 
in  his  next  placard ;  (we  wish  we  had  it  by  us) ;  and 
what  is  curious,  and  shows  how  accustomed  these 
saltatory  sages  are  to  consider  Uie  interests  of  the 
whole  human  being,  spiritual  as  well  as  bodily,  Mr 
Jenyns  had  a  poetical  precursor  on  that  subject,  who 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  a  chief  justice  in  the 
time  of  Elisabeth, — Sir  John  Davies,  and  who,  like 
himself,  wrote  also  on  religious  matters,  and  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul.     Sir  John,  however,  appears 
not  to  have  sufficiently  practised  his  own  precepts, 
for  he  died  of  apoplexy  at  fifty-seven, — a  very  crude 
and  juvenile  age,  according  to  Mr  Wilson.  But  then 
he  was  a  lawyer,  and  injudicious  enough  to  be  a  judge, 
— to  sit  bundled  up  in  cloth  and  ermine,  instead  of 
dancing  in  a  «« light  cymar.**    Again,  there  was  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  Chancellor  in  the  time  of  Elisa- 
beth, who  is  said  to  have  absolutely  danced  himself 
into  that  venerable  position,  through  a  series  of  ex- 
traordSnary  steps  of  court  favour,  commencing  in  a 
ball-room, — and  not  improbably  either ;  tor,  like  some 
of  his  great  brethren  in  that  office.  Sir  Christopher 
appears  to  have  been  a  truly  universal  genius,  able, 
**  like  the  elephant's  trunk,"  to  pick  up  his  pin  as  well 
as  knock  down  his  tiger,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  sovereigns  sometimes  get  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
profounder  faculties  of  a  man,  through  the  medium 
of  his  more  entertaining  ones.    The  Chancellor,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  turned  his  dancing  to  no  better 
account,  ultimately,  than  the  Justice ;  for  they  say 
he  died  prematurely  of  a  broken  heart,  because  the 
queen  pressed  him  for  a  debt, — an  end  worthier  of  a 
courtier  than  of  a  sage  and  dancer.     This  it  is  to  ac- 
quire legal  habits,  and  "  make  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason,'*  even  to  one's-self.     Hatton  should 

have  been  above  his  law,  and  stuck  to  his  legs, to 

his  natural  underttanding,  as  a  punster  would  call  it ; 
and  then  nothing  would  have  overthrown  him.  Gray, 
with  a  poet's  license,  represents  him  as  dancing  after 
he  was  Chancellor.    It  b  a  pity  it  was  not  true. 


Price  Three  Halfpence, 

My  grave  Lord  Keeper  led  the  brawls ; 
His  seal  and  macas  danc'd  before  him. 
His  high  crown'd  hat  and  satin  doublet 
Moved  the  stout  heart  of  England's  queen, 
Though  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  trouble  it. 
Sir  Christopher  bequeathed  his  name  to  Hatton 
Garden ;  so  that  Mr  Wilson  resides  in  fit  neighbour- 
hood, and  doul^ess  has  visions  of  cavaliers  and  maids 
of  honour  in  ruffi^  **  sporting  their  toes"  through  his 
dreams  by  night. 

Our  artist's  vindication  of  Uie  juvenility  of  dancers 
at  fifty,  reminds  us  of  a  pleasant  realization  we  ex- 
perienced the  other  day  of  a  stage  joke,  nay,  of  a  great 
improvement  on  it,  ■  a  Romance  of  Real  Life.  In 
one  of  Colman's  farces,  an  old  man  bearing  another 
called  old,  and  understanding  he  was  only  forty,  ex- 
claims "  Forty !  quite  a  boy  f  We  heard  this  opinion 
pronounced  upon  a  man  of  stx/y,  by  an  old  gentleman, 
who,  we  suppose,  must  be  eighty,  or  thereabouts.  It 
was  in  an  omnibus,  in  which  he  was  returning  from 
a  city  dinner,  jovial  and  toothless,  his  rosy  gills  grac- 
ing his  white  locks ;  an  Anacreon  in  broad-cloth. 
Some  friend  of  his  was  telling  him  of  the  death  of  an 
acquaintance,  and  in  answer  to  his  question  respect- 
ing the  cause  of  it,  said  he  did  not  know,  but  that 
the  deceased  was  •<  sixty  years  of  age."  The  remark 
seemed  hardly  to  be  an  indiscretion  in  the  ears  of  the 
venerable  old  boy,  he  considered  it  so  very  inapplica- 
ble. «*  Sixty  r  cried  he,  with  a  lisp  that  was  really 
robust;  •«  well,  that's  nothing  you  know,  compared 
with  hfe.  Why,  he  was  quite  a  boy." 
fFilton,  This  must  have  been  a  dancer. 
Edit.  Or  a  rider. 

W:  Well,  horseback  is  a  kind  of  dancing. 
Edit,  Or  a  walker. 

If.  Well,  walking  is  dancing  too ;  that  is  to  say, 
good  walking.  You  know,  my  dear  sir,  people  are 
said  to  "  walk  a  minuet." 

Edit,  But  they  say  dancers  are  not  good  walkers. 
fF,  How,  sir  I  Dancers  not  good  walkers !  I  It 
is  true,  I  must  allow  in  candour,  that  some  profes- 
sional dancers  are  apt  to  turn  out  their  toes  a  little 
too  much  ;  but  not  all,  my  dear  sir — not  the  best : 
and,  as  to  dancers  in  general,  I  will  affirm,  meo  peri' 
evlo  (as  the  philo«>pher  says),  they  walk  exquiritely 
—4  la  merveilU,  Come  and  see  my  dancers  walking 
into  the  ball-room,  or  my  new  dance  of  the  "  Rival 
Beauties ;"  "  thirty  young  ladies,"  sir,  all  moving  to 
the  sweet  and  peaceftil  battle  at  once.  See  how  they 
walk,  my  dear  sir.     You  would  never  forget  it. 

Edit,  I  shall  never  forget  it,  as  it  is,  Mr  Wilson. 
I  see  it,  in  imagination,  painted  in  the  beautiful  red 
letters  of  your  placard,  and  do  not  wonder  that  you 
are  a  man  in  request  for  Richmond  parties,  and 
records  of  it  in  verse. 

Here  Mr  Wilson  finishes  the  dialogue  with  a  bow, 
to  which  it  would  be  bad  taste  and  an  anti-climax  to 
reply.  Tliere  is  a  final  and  triumphant  silence  of 
eloquence,  to  which  nothing  can  be  said. 

To  return  to  the  matter  of  age.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  dancers  of  fifty  are  a  very  different  sort  of 
quinquagenarians  from  sitters  of  fifty,  and  that  men 
of  the  same  age  often  resemble  each  other  in  no 
other  respect.  "  The  same  is  not  the  same."  Some 
people  may  even  be  said  to  have  b^un  life  over  again, 
at  a  time  when  the  dissipated  and  the  sullen  are 
preparing  to  give  it  up.  It  is  not  necessary  to  men- 
tion such  cases  as  those  of  Old  Parr.     Marmontel— 
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a  lAan  of  letters,  of  taste  and  fancy,  and  therefore,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  of  no  Tery  coarse  organiiation— 
married  at  fifty-six,  and,  after  UTingl^iaiy  wkh  » 
family  bom  to  him,  died  at  the  age  of  se?e»ty.te?«n. 
But  though  a  man  of'  letters,  and  Uviof  at  a  Ririod 
when  there  was  great  license  of  manners,  to  which 
his  own  had  formed  no  very  rigid  exception— he  had 
led,  upon  the  wMe,  a  natural  life,  and  waste«(ip«i«te. 
Besides,  Natui»  is  very  indulgent  to  thoM  who  do 
not  violently  <»otradirt  her  wkfc  artificial  hakits, 
excesses  ol  the  table,  or  suUan  thoughts.  8he  hates 
alike  the  extremes,  not  of  cheerfulness,  but  of  Comus 
and  of  Melancholy.  A  venerable  gentleman  of  Nor- 
folk, now  living,  married  and  had  an  heir  bom  to 
his  estate  at  a  venerable  age,  which  nobody  thought 
of  treating  with  jests  of  a  certain  kind ;  for  he 
also  had  been  a  demxen  of  the  natural  world,  and  was 
as  young,  with  good  sense  and  exercise,  as  people  of 
half  his  age— far  younger  than  many.  We  remember 
the  &ce  of  envying  respect  and  astonishment  with 
which  the  news  wm  reeeived  by  «« a  person  of  wit 
and  honour  about  town**  (now  deceased),  in  whose 
company  we  happened  to  be  at  the  moment,  and  who 
might  have  been  his  son  three  or  four  times  over. 

Query — at  what  age  must  a  person  take  to  vene* 
rable  manners,  and  consent  to  look  old  if  he  does  not 
led  so  ?  Mr  Wilson  will  say,  •*  when  he  is  forced 
to  leave  off  dancing.**  And  there  is  a  definite  notion 
in  that.  If  any  one,  therefore,  wishes  to  have  pre- 
eise  ideas  on  this  point,  and  behave  himsdf  as  be- 
comes his  real,  not  his  chronological,  time  of  life, 
we  really  think  he  cannot  do  better  than  study  in 
Kirby  street,  or  at  Willis's,  and  leam  to  know  at 
what  age  it  becomes  him  to  be  reverend,  or  how  long 
he  may  continue  laughing  at  those  who  remonstrate 
with  him  because  they  hobble.  Tiinnipus,  in  his 
travels,  gives  an  account — ^ludicrous  in  the  eyes  of  us 
iqpeetators  of  the  staid  and  misgiving  manners  of 
people  at  the  same  time  of  life — of  two  Laplanders 
who  accompanied  him  on  some  occasion  (we  forget 
what),  but  who  carried  bundles  for  him,  and  had 
otherwise  reason  for  being  tired,  the  way  being  long. 
One  of  them  was  fifty,  the  other  con^derably  older ; 
yet  what  did  these  old  boys,  at  the  close  of  their 
journey,  but,  instead  of  sitting  down  and  resting 
themselves,  b^in  laughing  and  running  about  after 
€vu  emother,  like  a  couple  of  antediluvian  children^  as 
if  they  had  just  risen  !  They  wanted  nothing  but 
pinafores,  and  a  mother  remonstrating  with  them  for 
not  coming  and  having  their  hairs  combed.    ~"~^~ 

Most  people  are  astonbhed,  perhaps,  as  they  ad- 
vance beyond  the  period  of  youth  and  middle  life,  at 
not  finding  themselves  still  older  ;  and,  if  they  took 
wise  advantage  of  this  astonishment,  they  would  all 
live  to  a  much  greater  age.  It  is  equally  by  not 
daring  to  be  too  young  nor  consenting  to  be  too  old» 
that  men  keep  themselves  in  order  with  Nature,  and 
in  heart  with  her.  We  kill  ourselves  before  our 
time,  alike  with  artificial  irregularities  and  mdan- 
choly  resentments.  We  hasten  age  with  late  hours, 
and  the  table,  and  want  of  exercise;  and  hate  it,  and 
make  it  worse  when  it  comes,  with  bad  temper  and 
inactive  regrets. 

A  boy  of  ten  thinks  he  shall  be  in  the  prime  of 
life  when  he  is  twenty,  and  (as  lives  go)  he  is  so ; 
though,  when  he  comes  to  be  twenty,  he  shoves  off 
his  notion  of  the  prime  to  thirty,  then  to  thirty-five, 
then  to  forty ;  and  when,  at  length,  he  is  forced  to 
own  himself  no  longer  young,  he  is  at  once  astonished 
to  think  he  has  been  young  so  long,  and  angry  to  find 
himself  no  younger.  This  would  be  hardly  fair  upon 
the  indulgence  of  Nature,  if  Nature  supplied  us  with 
education  as  well  as  existence,  and  the  worid  itself 
did  not  manifestly  take  time  to  come  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion. In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  inability 
to  lead  artificial  lives  was  the  great  cause  of  longerity  ; 
as  in  future  ones,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  appreciation 
of  tha  natural  life  will  bring  men  round  to  it.  It 
would  have  put  the  pastoral,  patriarchal  people  sadly 
out  to  keep  late  hours  at  night,  attd  to  sit  after  dinner 
**  pushing  about**  the  miik  I 

Nature,  in  the  mean  time,  acts  with  her  usual 
good-natured  instinct,  and  makes  the  best  of  a  bad 
business ;  rather,  let  us  say,  produces  it  in  order  to 
pradiice  a  bctttr,  and  to  enable  us  to  improve  upon 


her  early  world.  She  has  even  something  good  to 
say  in  behalf  of  the  ill-health  of  modem  times  and 
the  riah  didioaay  «C  its  parception%;  so  that  we  might. 
bo  warranted  in  suppoaiag  that  she  Is  ever  improving, 
«vcn  when  stat  least  appears  to  b^  so ;  and  that  your 
pastoral  longevity,  though  a  good  pattern  in  some 
respects  for  that  which  is  to  come,  had  but  a  poor 
miU^and-watet  msaauro  of  happiness^— mpased  with 
the  wine  and  tht  intellectual  movement  of  us  inter* 
mcittajg  sftragglars.  At  all  events,  the  measure, 
somabow  or  other,  maf  ba  equal — and  the  diiereaoe 
only  a  variety  of  sameness.  And  there  is  much  com- 
fort in  that  reflection,  and  a  great  difficulty  solved  in 
it.  Only  Nature,  after  all,  still  incites  us  to  look 
forward ;  and,  whether  it  be  for  the  sake  of  real  or 
of  iq^parent  change,  forwaid  we  must  look,  and  look 
heartily,  taking  care  to  rei^ixe  all  the  happiness  we 
can,  as  we  go.  This  seems  the  true  mode  of  keeping 
all  our  fiusulties  in  action — all  the  ineviuble  thoughu 
given  to  man,  of  past,  present,  and  future ;  and,  with 
this  grave  reflection,  we  conclude  our  present  dance 
under  Mr  Wilson*s  patronage,  intending  to  have 
another  with  him  before  long  ;  and  gravely,  as  well 
as  gaily,  recommending  his  very  useful  art,  mean- 
while, to  all  lovers  of  health,  grace,  and  sociality. 

Why  do  not  people  oftener  gei  «p  danoee  at  hornet  cf»d 
without  wttitimp  for  the  ceremony  of  vieUore  and  the 
drawbmek  qfbOe  houref  It  would  be  a  great  addition 
to  the  cheerfulness  and  health  of  families. 


THB    V^BBK. 

From  Wednesday  the  2d,  to  Tuesday  the  9//«  S^fftember, 
Wk  have  taken  our  country  entertainment  this 
week  from  our  old  and  oflen-plundered  friend,  Mr 
Howitt,  (who  can  well  afford  it),  and  have  followed 
up  the  extract  with  vindications  of  the  dignity  of 
another  fnend  of  our'ii,  not  in  so  high  a  dass  of  things 
poetical,  but  fitr  too  lightly  esteemed ;  to  wit,  the 
Elder  tree.  We  take  them,  partly  from  the  *  Sylva' 
of  Cowley*s  friend,  Evdyn,  one  of  the  most  learned 
vindicators  of  planu  vernacular,  and  partly  from 
Evelyn*s  friend,  Mr  Phillips,  (who  by  the  way, 
as  an  Irish  critic  would  remark,  ought  to  quote  him, 
wh^i  he  does  so). 

Ma  HOWRT  OH  SEPTEMBia. 

The  orchards  are  affluent  of  pears,  plums  and  ap- 
ples; and  the  hedges  are  filled  with  the  abundance  of 
their  wild  produce,  crabs,  black  glossy  clusters  of  pri- 
vet, blackthorn  and  elder-berries,  which  furnish  the 
farmer  with  a  cordial  cup  on  his  return  from  market 
on  a  winter's  eve,  and  blackberries,  reminding  us  of 
the  Babes  in  tha  Wood. 

Their  little  hand<<(  with  blackberries,  - 

Were  all  besmear*d  and  dyed. 
And  when  they  saw  the  darksome  night. 

They  sat  them  down  and  cried. 

The  hedge  rows  are  also  brightened  with  a  profu- 
sion of  scarlet  berries  of  hips,  haws,  honeysuckles, 
viburnum,  and  bryony.  The  fruit  of  the  mountain- 
ash,  woody  night-shade,  and  wild  service,  is  truly 
beautiful ;  nor  are  the  violet-hoed  sloes  and  buUaoes, 
or  the  crimson,  mossy  excrescences  of  the  wild  rose- 
tree,  insignificant  objects  amid  the  autumnal  splen- 
dour of  the  waning  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  decrease  of  the  day,  the 
weather  of  this  month  is,  for  the  most  part,  splen- 
didly  calm;  and  Nature,  who  knows  the  most  fa- 
vourable moment  to  display  all  her  works,  has  now 
Instructed  the  geometric  spider  to  form  iu  radiated 
circle  on  every  bush,  and  the  gossamer  spider  to  hang 
its  silken  threads  on  every  blade  of  grass.  We  behold 
its  innumerable  filaments  glittering  with  dew  in  the 
morning,  and  sometimes,  such  is  the  immense  quan- 
tity of  this  secretion,  that  it  may  be  seen  floating  in 
a  profusion  of  tangled  webs  in  the  air,  and  cording 
our  clothes  as  we  walk  in  the  fields,  as  with  cotton. 
These  little  creatures,  the  gossamer  spiders,  it  has 
long  been  known,  have  the  faculty  of  throwing  out 
several  of  their  threads  on  each  side,  which  serve 
them  as  a  balloon  to  buoy  them  up  into  the  air. 
With  these  they  sail  into  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  retum  with  greater  velocity.  By  re- 
cent experiments  It  appears  that  the  spider  and  its 
web  are  not,  as  it  was  supposed,  of  less  specific  gra- 
vity than  the  air,  and  by  that  means  ascend.  The 
phenomenon  has  been  supposed  to  be  deotrical ;  but 
this  is  doubtful.     It  yet  requires  explanation. 

There  Is  now  a  brightness  of  the  sky,  and  a  dia- 
phanous purity  of  the  atmoqihere,  at  once  surprising 
and  ddi^tfuL  We  remark  with  astoaisbment,  how 
perfectly  and  distinctly  tha  whole  of  the  most  exten- 


sive landscape  lies  in  varied,  solemn  beauty,  before 
us ;  while,  such  is  the  reposing  stillness  of  nature, 
that  not  a  sound  disturbs  the  sunny  solitude,  save 
peifiapa  the  aMPping  of  pigeons*  wings,  as  they  riaa 
from  tha  stubblab  The  clearness  of  vision  may  partly 
arne  f^em  Che  paucity  of  vapaur  ascending  from  the 
ground  at  this  dry  season,  and  partly  from  the  eye 
being  relieved  from  the  intensity  of  splendour  with 
which  it  is  oppressed  in  summer ;  but  be  it  what  it 
may,  the  iMt  baa  not  aKapatf  one  of  oursMst  bnu- 
tifuk  poetr:— 

"'  Theve  m  a  harstny 
In  Autlann,  ted  a  lustra  In  ita  sky. 
Which  through  the.sumner  la  not  hie$i4  ar  seen. 
As  if  it  could  not  be,  as  if  it  had  not  been.** 
Now  It  is  delightful  among  mountains.     Moun- 
tains t    How  one's  heart  leaps  up  at  the  very  word  I 
There  is  a  charm  connected    with   mountains    so 
powerful,    that  the  merest  mention  of  them,   the 
merest  sketch  of  their  magnificent  features,  kindles 
the  inuigination,  and  carries  the  spirit  at  onoe  Into 
the  bosom  of  their  enchanted  regions.      How  the 
mind  is  filled  with  their  vast  solitude !  how  the  In- 
ward eye  is  fixed  on  their  silent,  thdr  sublime,  their 
everlasting  peaks!      How  our  heart  bounds  to  the 
music  of  their  solitary  cries,  to  the  tinkling  of  thdr 
^rusbinff  rills,  to  the  sound  of  thdr  cataracts !     How  . 
inspiriting  are  the  odours  that  breathe  from  the  up- 
land turf,  from  the  rock-hung  flower,  fi-om  the  hoary 
and  solemn  pine!     How  bMutiful  are  those  lights 
and  sliadows  thrown  abroad,  and  that  fine  transparent 
base  which  is  diffused  over  the  vdlevs  and  lower 
slopes,  as  over  a  vast,  inimitable  picture! 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  ascents  of  our  own 
raountdns  are  become  most  practicable.  The  heat  of 
summer  has  dried  up  the  moisture  with  which  winter 
rdns  saturate  the  spongv  turf  of  the  hollows ;  and 
the  atmosphere,  clear  and  settled,  admits  of  the  most 
extensive  prospects.  Whoever  has  not  ascended  our 
mountains,  knows  little  of  the  beauties  of  this  beau- 
tiful island.  Whoever  has  not  olimbed  thdr  long 
and  heathy  ascents,  and  seen  the  tremblinff  moun- 
tain-flower, the  glowing  moss,  the  richly-tinted 
lichens  at  his  feet ;  and  scented  the  fresh  aroma  of 
the  uncultivated  sod,  and  of  the  spier  shmbs ;  and 
heard  the  bleat  of  the  flock  across  their  solitary  ex- 
panses, and  the  wild  cry  of  the  mountain  plover,  the 
raven,  or  the  eagle ;  and  seen  the  rich  and  russet  hues 
of  distant  slopes  and  eminences,  the  livid  gashes  of 
ravines  and  precipices,  the  white  glittering  line  of 
fdling  waters,  and  the  cloud  tumultuously  whirling 
round  the  lofty  summits ;  and  then  stood  panting  on 
that  summit,  and  beheld  the  clouds  alternately  gather 
and  break  over  a  thousand  giant  peaks  and  ridges,  of 
every  varied  hue, — but  all  silent  as  images  o?  eter- 
nity :  and  cast  his  saze  over  lakes,  and  forests,  and 
smoking  towns,  and  wide  lands,  to  the  very  ocean, 
in  all  thdr  gleaming  and  reposing  beauty,— knows  no- 
thing of  the  treasures  of  pictorial  wedth  which  his 
own  country  possesses. 

[Tbb  is  rather  a  rash  assertion  on  Mr  Howitt*s 
part,  but  luckily  he  has  disproved  it  so  well  in  all  the 
rest  of  hie  booh,  that  we  need  say  nothing  further 
about  it.] 

XVXLT2I*S  ACCOUKT  OP  THE  XLOXR  TEKB. 

This  makes  a  considerable  fence,  if  set  of  reason- 
able lusty  truncheons,  much  like  the  willow,  and  ^as 
I  have  seen  them  mdntained)  Idd  with  great  turto 
dty.  These  far  excel  those  extravagant  plantations 
of  them  about  London,  where  the  tops  are  permitted 
to  grow  without  due  and  skilful  laying.  There  is  a 
sort  of  Elder  which  has  hardly  any  pith  ;  this  makes 
exceedingly  stout  fences,  and  the  timber  very  useful 
for  cogs  of  mills,  butchers*  skewers,  and  such  tough 
employments.  Old  trees  do  in  time  become  firm, 
and  dose  up  the  hoUowness  to  an  dmost  invisible 
pith.  But  if  the  medicind  properties  of  the  leaves, 
bark,  berries,  &c.  were  thoroughly  known,  I  cannot 
tell  what  our  countryman  could  ail,  for  which  he 
might  not  fetch  a  remedy  from  every  hedge,  either 
for  sickness  or  wound.  The  inner  bark  of  Elder,  ap- 
plied to  any  burning,  takes  out  the  fire  immediately : 
that,  or  in  season  the  buds,  boiled  in  water  grud  for 
a  breakfast,  has  effected  wonders  in  a  fever ;  and  the 
decoction  is  admirable  to  assuage  inflammations  and 
tctterous  humours,  and  especially  the  scorbut  (scurvy). 
But  an  extract,  or  theriaca  (so  famous  in  the  poem 
of  <Nicander*),  may  be  composed  of  the  berries, 
which  is  not  only  efficacious  to  eradicate  this  epi- 
demicd  inconvenience,  and  greatly  to  assist  longe- 
vity, but  is  a  kind  of  catholioon  against  all  infirmities 
whatever ;  and  of  the  same  berries  is  made  an  incom- 
parable spirit,  which,  drunk  by  itself,  or  mingled  with 
wine,  is  not  only  an  excellent  drink,  but  admirable 
in  the  dropsy.  In  a  word,  the  water  of  the  leaves 
and  berries  is  approved  in  the  dropsy,  every  part  of 
the  tree  being  useful,  as  may  be  seen  at  large  in 
Blocwltdus*s  Anatomy  thereof.  The  ointment  made 
with  the  youo^  buds  and  leaves  in  May,  with  butter, 
is  most  sovereign  for  aches,  shrunk  sinews,  bcsraor- 
rhoids,  &c.;  and  the  flowers,  macerated  in  vinegar, 
not  only  are  of  grateful  relish,  but  good  to  attenuate 
and  cut  raw  and  gross  humours.  I^utly,  the  fungus 
(which  we  call  Jew*a-cars),  deeocted  in  milk,  or  raa- 
oerated  in  vinegar,  is  of  known  effeet  in  the  angina 
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and  wotm  of  the  throat.  And  leu  than  this  I  could 
not  say  (with  the  leave  of  the  eharitahle  physician), 
to  gratify  our  poor  woodman ;  and  yet,  when  I  have 
said  idl  this,  I  do  by  no  means  commend  the  soent  of 
it,  which  is  very  noxious  to  the  air ;  and  therefore, 
though  I  do  not  undertake  that  all  things  which 
sweeten  the  air  are  salubrious,  nor  all  ill  savours  per- 
nieious,  yet,  as  not  for  its  beauty,*  so  neither  for  its 
smell,  would  I  plant  Elder  near  m^  habitation ;  sinoe 
we  learn  Irom  Bieeius  (<  De  Aens  Potestate* ),  thai 
a  eertain  bouse  in  Spain,  seated  among  many  Elder 
trees,  diseased  and  killed  all  the  inhabitants ;  which, 
when  at  last  they  were  grubbed  up,  became  a  very 
wholesome  and  healthj  place.  The  Elder  does  like- 
wise produce  a  oertam  green  fly,  almost  invisible, 
which  is  exeeedingly  troublesome,  and  gathers  a  fiery 
redness  where  it  attacks. 

BOntHAAVK  AND  MR.  nOLLITS  OX  THX  SAMl  SITBJXCTI. 

So  fiir  Evelyn.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  venera- 
tion, which  Mr  Phillips,  in  his  *  History  of  Fruits,* 
says  was  entertained  for  the  Elder  tree  by  the  famous 
physician  Boerhaave,  who  "  seldom  passed  it  without 
taking  off*  his  hat  ;**  and  as  to  its  ill  scent,  and  its 
burtfulness  as  a  shade,  hear  what  is  delivered  by  the 
same  welcome  historian,  besides  additional  testi- 
mony to  its  virtues  :— • 

^  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  has  remarked  that  this  tree  is,  as 
it  were,  a  whole  magazine  of  physic  to  rustic  practi- 
tioners." 

«  It  is  said,  that  if  sheep  that  have  the  rot  can  get 
at  ih»  bark  and  young  shoots  of  Elder,  they  will  soon 
cure  themselves.** 

**  The  wine  made  from  Elder  berries  is  too  well 
known  by  families  in  the  country,  to  need  any  enco- 
miums ;  it  is  the  only  wine  the  cottager  can  procure, 
and  when  well  made,  is  a  most  excellent  and  whole- 
some drink,  taken  warm  before  going  to  bed.  It 
causes  gentle  perspiration,  and  is  a  mild  opiate.** 

"  If  a  rich  syrup  be  made  from  ripe  Elder  berries, 
and  a  few  bitter  almonds,  when  added  to  brandy,  it 
has  all  the  flavour  of  the  very  best  cherry  brandy.** 

**  The  white  Elder  berries,  when  ripe,  make  wine 
much  resembling  grape  wine.*' 

'<  The  buds  and  the  young  tender  shoots  are  greatly 
admired  as  pickle.** 

«  The  leaves  of  the  Elder  tree  are  often  put  into 
the  subterranean  paths  of  moles,  to  drive  those 
noxious  little  animals  from  the  garden.  If  fruit- 
trees,  flowering  shrubs,  com,  or  other  vegetables,  be 
whipped  with  the  green  leaves  of  the  Elder  branches, 
it  is  said  that  insects  will  not  attach  themselves  to 
them.  An  infusion  of  these  leaves  in  water  b  good 
to  sprinkle  over  rose-buds,  and  other  flowers  subject 
to  blight  and  the  devastations  of  caterpillars." 

**  The  whole  plant  has  a  narcotic  smell,  and  it  is 
thought  not  prudent  to  sleep  under  its  shade.  It  is 
probable  that  this  tree,  particularly  when  in  blossom, 
may  inhale  more  impure  air  than  any  others  of 
slower  growth.  This  would  naturally  be  exhaled  in 
the  night,  and  possibly  to  the  injury  of  those  who 
continued  to  breathe  the  immediate  air  of  the  tree ; 
but  the  author  has  resided  in  a  cottage  nearly  sur- 
rounded with  these  trees,  without  perceiving  any  ill 
cfi^ts,  although  his  children  were  daily  playing  and 
sitting  beneath  thehr  shade,  at  a  time  when  the 
branches  were  covered  with  blossom.** 

In  short,  the  only  circumstances  we  find  against 
the  character  of  the  Elder  tree  are,  that  it  is  inju- 
rious to  poultry,  and  the  last  thing  which  animals  in 
general  will  brouse  upon.  But  so  are  many  other 
things,  very  good  for  men,  and  for  animals  too,  in 
other  ways.  Elder  might  be  kept  out  of  the  fiirm 
or  cottage  yard;  but  it  is  admirable  everywhere  else, 
— Jiandsome,  luxuriant,  most  useful, — a  treasure,  both 
in  sight  and  subsUnce,  to  the  English  viBagtf-^A  ca- 
^gaUX  eomforter,  and  sender  to  bed,  of  tired  and  dried- 
up  foculties,~(try  a  hot  glass  of  it  with  toast,)— in 
fine,  the  Btarded  Bacchus  himself, — ^for  this  doubtless 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Elder. 

•  How !  "not  for  its  beauty!"  Strssfe  miagiTiar  on  the 
part  of  the  uomisgiTing  Evelyn.  An  Elder  tree  is  not  ao 
handMme  as  a  lilac  or  syringa ;  bat  it  ia  surely  rery  hand- 
mm;  and  has  a  wboloMnne,  buxom,  balf-brown  look  with 
It,  vei^  pastoral  and  mstic.  Its  thick  blossoms  are  hand- 
some in  spcing,  and  its  black  berries  in  autnmn.— Eo. 


UitletM  RemmtmmL — Give  no  expression,  and,  as 
hx  as  you  ean  avoid  it,  give  no  place  in  your  mind,  to 
useless  resentment;  not  even  where  you  feel  that  you 
are  calumniated.  If  you  are  accused  of  bad  conduct, 
past  or  intended,  and  it  is  in  your  power  to  disprove 
the  accusation,  do  not  fly  into  a  passion,  but  give  dis- 
proofs;  to  fly  into  a  passion  is  naturally  a  guilty 
man's  sole  and  therefore  natural  resource;  disproofs 
«re  the  only  n>eans  of  distinguishing  your  case  from 
that  of  a  guilty  man,— ^cnMom. 


roa  <MP 

XXXV. — KscArx  or  tbx  xabl  or  nitusdalx  raoM 

THE  TOWXa. 

This  is  another  story  of  tiie  Scotch  rebellion  against 
the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  is  taken 
from  the  same  book  that  furnished  us  with  our  ro- 
mances of  last  week.  As  an  interesting  subject  is 
apt  to  make  us  wish  to  know  more  of  it,  or  to  refVesh 
our  memories  if  we  knew  It  before,  we  thought  the 
reader  would  not  dislike  to  see  another  q>ecimen  of 
the  stirring  adventures  of  that  period.  The  Count- 
ess of  Nithsdale,  whose  courageous  affection  saved  the 
Ufe  of  her  husband,  has  had  a  sister  heroine  in  our 
own  times  in  the  person  of  the  Countess  Lavalette, 
who,  though  she  succeeded  also  as  fiv  as  her  husband 
was  concerned,  appears  to  have  had  an  ultra-sensi- 
bility of  temperament  which  risked  more  of  her  own 
peace,  and  thus  enhanced  the  merit  of  the  daring,  for 
she  is  understood  to  have  lost  her  senses  in  conse- 
quence of  the  alarm  she  underwent.  The  other  day, 
meeting  with  one  of  those  delightful  old  editions  of 
the  Spectator,  the  plain  and  sober  type  of  which  ren- 
ders  them  so  much  pleasanter  to  read  than  the 
modem  sharply  cut  letters  and  glaring  paper,  we  re- 
joiced to  open  it  upon  a  vignette  representing  the 
fiunous  vacation  of  the  town  of  Hensberg,  when  the 
Emperor  Conrad  the  Third,  who  besi^^  it,  gave 
permission  to  the  female  inhabitants  to  quit  the  place, 
taking  with  them  as  much  as  they  could  carry.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  issued  forth,  each  carrying  her  hus- 
band, which  so  affected  the  Emperor  that  he  shed 
tears,  pardoned  the  town,  and  took  the  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia, who  commanded  it,  into  favour.  Our  present 
subject  reminded  us  of  the  vignette;  and  the  vignette 
induced  us  to  read  the  paper  containing  the  story 
over  again,  which  so  much  gratified  us,  that  it  has 
made  us  devote  one  of  our  specimens  of  celebrated 
authors  to  it  this  week.  We  hope  nobody  will  com- 
plain of  the  commonness  of  the  admirable  work  from 
which  it  is  taken,  nor  fiincy  that  we  do  it  to  «*  fill 
up,**  which  most  assuredly  we  do  not.  We  are  more 
perplexed  with  abundance  of  materials,  than  the 
want  of  them.  But  oommonly  as  the  Sptctatar  is  to 
be  met  with,  the  circle  of  readers  has  been  so  largely 
and  suddenly  extended  of  late  years,  that  there  are, 
doubtless,  many  persons,  capable  of  ei\joying  it,  who 
are  better  acquainted  with  it  by  name  than  by  its 
contenU ;  and  to  such  as  know  it  well,  we  can  only 
say  that  we  hope  they  are  as  ghid  to  see  a  choice  bit 
of  it  again  as  we  are,  and  to  perceive  the  new  beau- 
ties which  are  ever  developing  themselves  to  one's 
eyes  as  we  advance  in  life  and  become  moie  capable 
of  appreciating  the  wit  and  knowledge  of  these  fine 
writers.     But  to  our  romance. 

The  Earl  of  Nithsdale  (says  our  authority)  was 
one  of  those  who  surrendered  at  Preston.  He  was 
afterwards  (ried  and  sentenced  to  decapitation ;  but, 
by  the  extraordinary  ability  and  admirable  dexterity 
of  his  Countess,  he  escaped  out  of  the  Tower  on  the 
evening  before  his  intended  execution,  and  died  at 
Rome,  1744.  The  subjoined  narrative  of  the  man- 
ner  in  which  his  escape  was  effbcted  is  so  full  of  in- 
terest,  that  the  reader  can  hardly  be  displeased  at  its 
length,  more  particularly  as  it  exhibits  a  memorable 
instance  of  that  heroic  intrepidity  to  which  the 
female  heart  can  rouse  itself  on  trying  occasions, 
when  man,  notwithstanding  his  boasted  superiority, 
is  but  too  apt  to  give  way  to  despondency  and  despair. 
The  tenderness  of  conjugal  affection  and  the  thousand 
apprehensions  or  anxieties  that  beset  it  in  adversity, 
the  long  pressure  of  misfortune,  and  the  dread  of 
impending  calamity,  tend  uniformly  to  overwhelm 
the  spirits  and  distract  the  mind  from  any  settled 
purpose ;  but  it  is  possible  that  those  sentiments  may 
be  absorbed  in  a  more  energetic  feeling,  in  a  courage 
sustained  by  the  conflicting  influence  of  hope  and 
desperation.  Yet,  even  thus  prepared,  the  mind  may 
be  inadequate  to  the  attainment  of  a  long  and  peril- 
ous enterprise ;  and,  in  the  present  case,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Lady  Nithsdale  herself,  that  she  would 
have  sunk  at  the  prospect  of  so  many  and  such  fear- 
ful obstacles,  had  she  not  relied  with  firmness  on  the 
aid  of  Providence.  The  detail  of  her  narrative  will 
shew  how  greatly  this  reliance  contributed  to 
strengthen  and  regulate  the  tone  of  her  resolution, 
not  only  in  every  vicissitude  of  expectation  and  dis- 
appointment, but  in  what  is  more  trying  than  either, 
the  sickening  intervals  of  suspense  and  doubt. 

Extract  c?  a  letter  from  Lady  Nithsdale  to  her 
sister  Lady  Lucy  Herbert,  Abbess  of  the  Augustine 
Nuns  at  Bruges  :— 

•^  On  the  22(cl  of  February,  which  fell  on  a  Thurs- 


day, a  petition  was  to  be  presented  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  •  •  *  The  subject  of  the  debate  wm 
whether  the  King  liad  the  power  to  pardon  those  who 
iMd  been  condMMied  by  Parliament.  •  •  •  •  • 
As  the  motion  bad  passed  generally,  I  thought  I 
could  draw  some  advantage  in  fiivour  of  my  design. 
Accordingly,  I  immediately  left  the  House  of  Lords 
and  hastened  to  the  Tower,  where,  affecting  an  air 
of  joy  and  satisfiution,  I  told  all  the  guards  I  passed 
by,  that  I  came  to  bring  joyful  tidings  to  the  prisoners. 
I  desired  them  to  lay  aside  their  fears,  fer  the  petition 
had  passed  the  House  in  their  fisvour.  I  then  gave 
them  some  money  to  drink  to  the  Lords  and  his  Ma- 
jesty, though  it  was  but  Uifling ;  for  I  thought  that 
if  I  were  too  liberal  on  the  occasion  they  might 
suspect  my  designs,  and  that  giving  them  soroethmg 
would  gain  their  good  humour  and  services  for  the 
next  day,  which  was  the  eve  of  the  execution.  The 
next  morning  I  could  not  go  to  the  Tower,  baring 
too  numy  things  on  my  hands  to  put  in  readiness ; 
but  in  the  evening,  when  all  was  ready,  I  sent  for 
Mrs  Mills,  with  whom  I  lodged,  and  I  acquainted 
her  with  my  design  of  attempting  my  lord's  escape, 
as  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  l^ing  pardoned;  and 
this  was  the  last  night  before  the  execution.  I  told 
her  that  I  had  everything  in  readiness,  and  I  trusted 
she  would  not  refuse  to  accompany  me,  that  my  lord 
might  pass  for  her.  I  pressed  her  to  come  imme- 
diately, as  we  had  no  time  to  lose.  At  the  same  time 
I  sent  for  Mrs  Morgan,  then  usually  known  bv  the 
name  of  Hilton,  to  whose  acquaintance  my  dear  Evans 
had  introduced  roe,  which  I  looked  upon  as  a  very 
singuUu*  happiness.  I  immediately  communicated 
my  resolution  to  her.  She  was  of  a  tall  and  slender 
make ;  so  I  begged  her  to  put  under  her  own  riding- 
hood  one  that  I  had  prepared  for  Mrs  Mills,  as  she 
was  to  lend  her's  to  my  lord,  that,  in  coming  out,  he 
might  be  taken  for  her.  Mrs  Mills  was  Sien  with 
child,  10  that  she  was  not  only  of  the  same  height, 
but  nearly  as  the  same  sixe  as  my  lord.  When  we 
were  in  the  coach,  I  never  ceased  talking  that  they 
might  have  no  leisure  to  reflect.  Their  surprise  and 
astonishment,  on  my  first  opening  my  design  to  them, 
had  made  them  consent  without  ever  thinking  of  the 
consequences.  On  our  arrival  at  the  Tower,  the  first 
I  introduced  was  Mrs  Morgan,  for  I  was  only  allowed 
to  take  in  one  at  a  time.  She  brought  in  tlicdothes  that 
were  to  serve  Mrs  Mills  when  she  left  her  own  behind 
her.  When  Mrs  Morgan  had  taken  off*  what  she  had 
brought  for  that  purpose,  I  conducted  her  back  to  the 
staircase,  and  in  going  I  begged  tier  to  send  me  my 
maid  to  dress  me ;  that  I  was  afraid  of  being  too  late 
to  present  my  last  petition  that  night,  if  she  did  not 
come  immediately.  I  despatched  her  safe,  and  went 
partly  down  stairs  to  meet  Mrs  Mills,  who  had  the 
precaution  to  hold  her  handkerchief  to  her  face,  as 
was  very  natural  for  a  wonuui  to  do  when  she  was 
going  to  bid  her  last  farewell  to  a  friend  on  the  eve  of 
his  execution.  I  had  indeed  desired  her  to  do  it,  that 
my  lord  might  go  out  in  the  same  manner.  Her 
eyebrows  were  rather  inclined  to  be  sandy,  and  mj 
lord's  were  dark  and  very  thick;  however,  I  had  pre. 
pared  some  paint  of  the  colour  of  her's  to  disguise  his 
with.  I  also  bought  an  artificial  head-dress  of  the 
same  coloured  hair  as  her's,  and  I  painted  bis  face 
with  white,  and  hb  cheeks  with  rouge  to  hide  his  long 
beard,  which  he  had  not  had  time  to  shave.  All  this 
provision  1  had  before  left  in  the  Tower,  llie  poor 
guards,  whom  my  slight  liberality  the  day  before  had 
endeared  me  to,  let  me  go  quietly  with  my  company, 
and  were  not  so  strictly  on  the  watch  as  they  usually 
had  been ;  and  the  more  so,  as  they  were  persuaded, 
from  what  I  had  told  them  the  day  before,  that  the 
prisoners  would  obtain  their  pardon.  I  made  Mrs 
Mills  take  off*  her  own  hood,  and  put  on  that  which 
I  had  brought  for  her.  I  then  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  led  her  out  of  my  lord's  chamber,  and  in  passing 
through  the  next  room,  in  which  there  were  several 
|>eople,  with  all  the  concern  inuiginable,  I  said,  "  My 
dear  Mrs  Catherine,  go  in  all  haste  and  fetch  me  m^ 
waiting-noaid,  she  certainly  cannot  reflect  how  late  it 
is ;  she  ibrgets  that  I  am  to  present  a  petition  to-night, 
and  if  I  let  slip  this  opportunity,  I  am  undone,  for 
to-morrow  will  be  too  late.  Hasten  her  as  much  as 
possible,  for  I  shall  be  on  thorns  till  she  comes.'* 
Everybody  in  the  room,  who  were  chiefly  the  guard's 
wives  and  daughters,  seemed  to  compassionate  me 
exceedingly ;  and  the  sentinel  officiously  opened  the 
door.  When  I  had  seen  her  out,  I  returned  back 
to  my  lord,  and  finished  dressing  him.  I  had 
taken  care  Mrs  Mills  did  not  ^o  out  crying  as  she 
came  in,  that  my  lord  might  the  better  pass  for  the 
lady  who  came  in  crying  and  affected ;  and  the  more 
so  because  he  had  the  same  dress  she  wore.  >\*ben  I 
had  almost  finished  dressing  my  lord  in  all  my  petti- 
coats, I  perceived  that  it  was  growing  dark,  and  was 
afraid  that  the  light  of  the  candles  might  betray  us  ; 
so  I  resolved  to  set  off*.  I  went  out  leading  him  by 
the  hand,  and  he  held  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes.  I 
spoke  to  him  in  the  piteous  and  most  afflicted  tone  of 
voice,  bewailing  bitterly  the  negligence  of  Evans,  who 
had  vexed  me  by  her  debiy.  Then  said  I,  **  My  dear 
Mrs  Betty,  for  the  love  of  God,  run  quickly,  and 
bring  her  with  you.  You  know  my  lodging,  and  if 
you  ever  made  despatch  in  your  life,  do  it  at  presenty 
I  am  almost  distracted  with  this  disappointment.* 
The  guards  opened  the  doors,  and  I  went  down  stairs 
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with  him,  ■till  conjuring  him  to  make  all  possible 
despatch.  As  soon  as  he  had  cleared  the  door,  I  made 
biro  walk  before  me,  for  fear  the  sentinels  should  uke 
notice  of  his  walk  ;  but  I  still  continued  to  press  him 
to  make  all  the  despatch  he  possibly  could.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  I  met  my  dear  Evans,  into  whose 
hands  I  confided  him.  I  had  before  engaged  Mr 
Mills  to  be  in  readiness  before  the  Tower  to  conduct 
him  to  some  place  of  safety,  in  case  we  succeeded. 
He  looked  upon  the  affair  jo  very  improbable  to  suc- 
ceed, that  his  astonishment  when  he  saw  us,  threw 
him  into  such  consternation  that  ho  was  almost  out  of 
himself;  which  Evans  perceiving,  with  the  greatest 
presence  of  mind,  without  telling  him  anything,  lest 
he  should  mistrust  them,  conducted  him  to  some  of 
her  own  friends,  on  whom  she  could  rely,  and  so 
secured  him,  without  which  we  should  have  been  un- 
done. When  she  had  conducted  him  and  led  him 
with  them,  she  returned  to  find  Mr  Mills,  who  by 
this  time  had  recovered  himself  of  his  astonishment. 
They  went  home  together,  and  having  found  a  place 
of  security  they  conducted  him  to  it. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  I  had  pretended  to  have  sent 
the  young  lady  one  message  I  was  obliged  to  return 
up  stairs,  and  go  back  to  my  lord*s  room  in  some 
feigned  anxiety  of  being  too  late,  so  that  everybody 
seemed  sincerely  to  sympathize  with  my  distress. 
When  I  was  in  the  room,  I  talked  to  him  as  if  ho 
had  been  reidly  present,  and  answered  my  own 
questions  in  my  lord  s  voice  as  nearly  as  I  could 
imitate  it ;  I  walked  up  and  down,  as  if  we  were 
conversing  together,  till  I  thought  they  had  time 
enough  thoroughly  to  clear  themselves  of  the  guards. 
I  then  thought  proper  to  make  off  also.  I  opened 
the  door,  and  stood  half  in  it,  that  those  in  the  out- 
ward chamber  might  hear  what  I  said ;  but  held  it 
so  close  that  they  could  not  look  in.  I  bade  my  loid  a 
formal  farewell,  for  the  night  and  added  that  something 
more  than  usual  must  have  happened  to  make  Evans 
negligent  on  this  important  occasion,  who  had  always 
been  so  punctual  in  the  smallest  trifle ;  that  I  saw  no 
other  remedy  than  to  go  in  person :  that,  if  the 
Tower  were  still  open  when  I  finished  my  business, 
I  would  return  that  night ;  but  that  he  might  be 
assured  I  would  be  with  him  as  early  in  the  morning 
as  I  could  gain  admittance  into  the  Tower ;  and  I 
flattered  myself  I  should  bring  favourable  news. 
Then,  before  I  shut  the  door,  I  pulled  through  the 
string  of  the  latch,  so  that  it  could  only  be  opened  on 
the  inside.  I  then  shut  it  with  some  degree  of  force, 
that  I  might  be  sure  of  iu  being  well  shut.  I  said 
to  the  servant  as  I  passed  by,  who  was  ignorant  of  tl»e 
whole  transaction,  that  he  need  not  carry  in  candles 
to  his  master  till  my  lord  sent  for  them,  as  he  desired 
to  finish  some  prayers  first.  I  went  down  stoirs,  and 
called  a  coach.  As  there  were  several  on  the  sUnd, 
I  drove  home  to  mj  lodgings,  where  poor  Mr  Mac- 
kenzie had  been  waiting  to  carry  the  petition,  in  case 
the  attempt  had  failed.  I  told  him  there  was  no 
need  of  any  petition,  as  my  lord  was  safe  out  of  the 
Tower,  and  out  of  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  as  I 
hoped ;  but  that  I  did  not  know  where  he  was.  I 
discharged  the  coach,  and  sent  for  a  sedan  chair,  and 
went  to  the  Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  who  expected  me 
about  that  time,  as  I  had  begged  of  her  to  present 
the  petition  for  me, — having  taken  my  precautions 
against  all  events, — and  asked  if  she  were  at  home; 
and  they  answered  that  she  expected  me,  and  had  an- 
other duchess  with  her.  I  refused  to  go  up  stairs,  as 
she  had  company  with  her,  and  I  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  see  any  other  company.  I  beffged  to  be 
shown  into  a  chamber  below  stairs,  and  that  they 
would  send  her  grace*8  woman  to  me.  I  bad  dis- 
charged the  chair,  lest  I  might  be  pursued  and 
watched.  When  the  maid  came  in,  I  told  her  to 
present  my  most  humble  respects  to  her  grace,  who, 
they  told  me,  had  company  with  her;  and  to  ac- 
quaint her  that  this  was  my  only  reason  for  not  com- 
ing up  stairs.  I  also  charged  her  with  my  sincerest 
thanks  for  her  kind  offer  to  accompany  me  when  I 
went  to' present  my  petition.  I  added,  that  she  might 
spare  herself  any  further  trouble,  as  it  was  now 
judged  more  advisable  to  present  one  general  petition 
in  the  name  of  all :  however,  that  I  should  never  be 
unmindful  of  my  particukr  obligations  to  her  grace, 
which  I  would  return  very  soon  to  acknowledge  in 
person.  I  then  desired  one  of  the  servante  to  call  a 
chair,  and  I  went  to  the  Duchess  of  Montrose,  who 
bad  always  borne  a  part  in  my  dbtress.  When  I 
arrived,  she  left  her  company  to  deny  herself,  not 
being  able  to  see  me  under  the  affliction  which  she 
judged  me  to  be  in.  By  mistake,  however,  I  was 
admitted — so  there  was  no  remedy.  She  came  to 
me ;  and  as  my  heart  was  in  an  extaey  of  joy,  I  ex- 
pressed it  in  my  countenance  as  she  entered  the  room. 
I  ran  up  to  her  in  the  transport  of  my  joy.  She  ap- 
peared to  be  extremely  shocked  and  frighted;  and 
has  since  confessed  to  me,  that  she  apprehended  my 
trouble  had  thrown  me  out  of  myself,  till  I  commu- 
nicated my  happiness  to  her.  She  then  advised  mo 
to  retire  to  some  place  of  security,  for  that  the  king 
was  highly  displeased,  and  even  enraged,  at  the  pcti- 
tlon  I  had  presented  to  him,  and  had  complained  of 
it  severely.  I  sent  for  another  chair ;  for  I  always 
discharged  them  immediately,  lest  I  might  be  pur- 
iu:d.  Her  grace  said  that  she  would  go  to  court,  to 
tee  how  the  news  of  my  lord's  escape  was  received. 


When  the  newt  was  brought  to  the  king,  he  flew 
into  an  excess  of  passion,  and  said  he  was  i>etrayed ; 
for  it  could  not  have  been  done  without  some  confe- 
deracy. He  instantly  despatched  two  persons  to  the 
Tower,  to  see  that  the  otlier  prisoners  were  still  se- 
cured, lest  they  should  follow  the  example.  Some 
threw  the  blame  upon  one ;  some  upon  another ;  the 
duchess  was  the  only  one  at  court  who  knew  it. 

When  I  left  the  duchess,  I  went  to  a  house  which 
Evans  had  found  out  for  me,  and  where  she  promised 
to  acquaint  me  where  my  lord  was.  She  got  thither 
some  few  minutes  after  me,  and  told  me,  that  when 
she  had  seen  him  secure,  she  went  in  search  of  Mr 
Mills,  who,  by  the  time,  had  recovered  himself  from 
his  astonishment ;  that  he  had  returned  to  her  house, 
where  she  had  found  him  ;  and  that  he  had  removed 
my  lord  from  the  first  place,  where  she  had  desired 
him  to  wait,  to  the  house  of  a  poor  woman  directly 
opposite  to  the  guard  house.  She  had  but  one  small 
room  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  and  a  very  small  bed  in 
it.  We  threw  ourselves  upon  the  bed,  that  we  might 
not  be  heard  walking  up  and  down.  We  subsisted 
on  this  provision  from  Thursday  to  Saturday  night, 
when  Mr  Mills  came  and  conducted  my  lord  to  the 
Venetian  Ambassador's.  We  did  not  communicate 
the  affair  to  his  excellency ;  but  one  of  his  servants 
concealed  him  in  his  own  room  till  Wednesday,  on 
which  occasion,  the  Ambassador's  coach  and  six  was 
to  go  down  to  Dover,  to  meet  his  brother.  My  lord 
put  on  a  livery,  and  went  down  with  the  retinue 
without  the  least  suspicion,  to  Dover,  where  Mr 
Mitchell  (which  was  the  name  of  the  Ambassador's 
servant)  hired  a  small  vessel,  and  immediately  set 
sail  for  Calais.  The  passage  was  so  remarkably 
short,  that  the  Captain  threw  out  this  reflexion, 
that  the  wind  could  not  have  served  l)etter,  if  his 
passengers  had  been  flying  for  their  lives,  little 
thinking  it  to  be  really  the  case.  Mr  Mitchell  might 
have  easily  returned  without  being  suspected  of 
being  concerned  in  my  lord's  escape ;  but  my  lord 
seemed  inclined  to  have  him  continue  with  him, 
which  he  did,  and  has  at  present  a  good  place  under 
our  young  master. 

This  is  as  exact  and  as  full  an  account  of  this 
affair,  and  of  the  persons  concerned  in  it,  as  I  could 
possibly  give  you,  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  and 
you  may  rely  on  the  truth  of  it.  I  am,  with  the 
strongest  attachment,  my  dear  sister,  your's,  most 
affectionately, 

WlKlFRKD   NeTHISOALK. 

The  original  MS.  of  this  letter  is  in  the  possession 
of  Constable  Maxwell,  Esq.,  of  Terreagles,  a 
descendant  of  the  noble  house  of  Nethisdale.  As  a 
proof  of  the  interest  which  the  public  took  in  the 
extraordinary  adventure  which  it  details,  the  follow, 
ing  memorandum  may  be  quoted.  "William  Maxwell, 
Earl  of  Nethisdale,  made  his  escape  from  the  Tower, 
Feb.  23,  1715,  dressed  in  a  woman's  cloak  and  hood, 
which  were  for  some  time  after  called  NWadaU*.** 


HOPS. 

Heartless,  she  left  me  on  the  dazzling  height ; 
I  saw  fiir  down  beneath  my  feet  the  strand 
Where  busy  mortals  toil  from  morn  till  night. 
In  quest  of  that  fur  which  a  bolder  flight 
On  fancy's  pinion  I  had  dar'd  to  make : 
My  brain  whirl'd  round,  and  sick'ning  at  the  sight, 
I  fisU  down  headlong  in  the  miry  lake. 
Whence  creatures  of  earth's  mould  their  earthly  feel- 
ings take. 

And  now,  what  am  I  ?  grovelling  here  below, 
Link'd  to  a  chain  'twere  vain  for  me  to  try 
To  snap  asunder.     Ever,  as  I  go, 
(Unskill'd,  as  yet,  in  apathy)  I  sigh 
That  thus,  almost  unfledged,  I  sought  to  fly 
In  quest  of  what  to  patient  toil  is  given; 
And  ever  and  anon  some  passer  by 
Points  with  his  finger,  saying,  **  How  he's  thriven. 
That  sought  with  seraphim  to  build  hb  nest  in 
heaven." 

F.  Sr  John  N. 

[Tliese  are  good  lines ;  the  last  is  a  fine  one.  But 
why  seek  to  build  a  nest  in  heaven  alone  9  Why  not 
begin  with  earth, — with  a  nest  upon  the  ground,  like 
the  lark,  lowly,  and  like  a  creature  made  partly  for 
earth;  and  so  vindicate  the  heavenly  part  of  one's 
nature  at  due  season,  and  rise  on  our  wings  and  enjoy 
all  the  Nature  around  us?  By  hoping  too  much, 
we  realize  nothing.  By  realizing  something  first,  we 
may  hope  and  enjoy  as  we  go,  ad  infinitum.  Or,  if 
we  have  yet  realized  nothing,  why  waste  time  and 
spirit  in  regret,  instead  of  setting  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  and  vindicating  our  right  to  have  been  mis- 
taken by  our  hearty  resolution  to  make  up  for  it?] 


OUR  RBADBB8  TKTHISKBD  TO   THA 
CONTINENT, 

[In  Reminiteeneei  of  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  and  a 
Comer  of  Italy ; — specimens  of  which  are  here  con- 
tinued from  our  last.] 

Farewell  to  an  old  Sojourn, — It  was  a  delightful 
day  this  last  one.  We  dined  again  in  the  dear 
old  room,  with  the  kind-hearted  Luigi  Sada  wait- 
ing on  us,  guessing  our  thoughts  and  anticipating 
our  wishes.  This  mirror  of  gardeners,  is  one 
of  the  many  thinss  that  we  regret  in  quitting  Be» 
laggio ;  we  shall  long  remember  his  fine  intelSgenfe 
countenance,  his  dark  Italian  eyes,  kindling  with  the 
strong  expression  of  real  feeling,  as  he  back  us  fane- 
well, — kissing  our  hands  with  all  the  natural  gnco 
and  kindly  warmth  of  his  country.  Good  Luigi  U- 
we  shall,  1  hope,  all  meet  again  under  the  shade  of 
the  vines,  whose  rich  clusters  promise  a  golden 
harvest  It  would  have  been  delightful  to  have 
witnessed  the  abundant  vintage  of  beautiful  Belaggio/ 
and  the  festive  gaiety  of  its  bacchanalia.  But  it 
must  not  be ;  already  the  shadows  of  night  draw 
round  us,  and  shut  out  the  solitudes  where  we  have 
passed  days  never  to  be  forgotten.  This  is  not  a  spot 
to  be  left  with  an  every-£ty  feeling  of  regret ;  it  ia 
not  a  common  paradise  of  leaves  and  flowers,  but  a. 
scene  which  deeply  affects  the  imagination,  and  betters 
the  heart.  One  cannot  look  from  these  airy  terraces^ 
on  the  beautiful  world  around,  and  on  that  mysteri- 
ously sustained  heaven,  which  makes  its  roof,  without 
feeling  the  spirit  purified,  and  the  soul  lifted  above 
those  mean  aapiringe^*  which,  while  they  seem  to 
expand  the  mind,  destroy  the  fine  fibrous  net-woxk. 
which  sheaths  its  delicate  construction. 

I  always  find  the  rhetoric  of  nature  more  heart- 
stirring  than  that  of  the  schools,  and  I  believe  the 
love  o«  nature  is  one  of  the  affections  which  linger 
longest  in  the  heart.  How  strongly,  as  we  advance 
in  Ofe,  is  the  vanity  of  those  things  which  we  most 
prized  in  youth,  miuie  manifest;  what  importance 
have  we  given  to  untried  joys  and  distinctions,  and 
even  to  the  lightest  trifles  !  A  little  while,  and  the 
moat  iolidf  amongst  them  seem  like  toys,  not  wortb^ 
playing  with.  We  find  that  feelings,  opinion, 
modes,  and  even  liearU  change, — everything  but 
nature ;  she  alone  is  immutable,  and  for  that  reason, 
her  spells  are  often  the  last  broken.  We  confide  in. 
her  promises,  and  know  that  she  will  never  deceive 
us;  everything  else  may  be  false — hope,  love,  beauty^ 
friendship,  fiime, — but  nature  never.  If  we  sow  aa 
acorn  by  the  side  of  a  grave,  we  are  sure  that  an  oak 
will  overshadow  it ;  if  we  return  to  the  country  of 
our  birth,  changed  and  forgotten,  we  find  the  same 
hills  and  streams,  and  even  the  same  flowers — if  maiv 
has  not  dbturbed  them — ^which  we  loved  in  child- 
hood. Poestum  has  still  its  roses,  though  its  tombs 
have  long  been  swallowed  up  in  the  general  oblivion. 
These  are  the  reasons  why  the  love  of  nature  has 
been  known  to  ripen  in  the  heart,  amidst  the  ashes  of ' 
otlier,  and  once  warmer  feelings.  We  love,  and 
lean  on  things  that  we  know  wiu  not  break  down^ 
or  forsake  us.  Of  others— even  those  that  flatter  us 
most — we  can  too  often  spell  the  duration ;  but  we 
are  sure  of  nature,  for  she  must  outlive  ourselves. 

As  we  descended  the  hill,  a  little  girl  was  coming 
up,  with  a  flock  of  refiractory  sheep  under  her 
direction ;  they  were  somewhat  in  our  path, — enough^ 
I  suppose,  she  thought,  to  impede  us :  for  she  seizied 

L *s  arm  with  gentle  violence,  and  kissed  it  as 

he  passed,  as  if  she  would  deprecate  his  anger  by  her 
sweet  and  humble  action,  f 

Italian  Dancing. — The  ballet  (at  Milan),  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  in 
Europe,  is  just  now  below  mediocrity,  as  to  dancers. 
The  plunging  and  twisting,  this  evening  applauded 
to  the  skies,  would  at  Paris  be  scarcely  tolerated  at 
Franconi's.  It  was  a  ballet  d'action,  interspersed 
with  pirouettes ;  the  story  from  Lord  Byron's  Corsair, 
with  very  beautiful  scenery,  and  a  Gulnare,  who  had 
some  feeling  in  her  mute  wretchedness.  But  Le 
Palarina  was  absent  I  was  disappointed,  I  may 
almost  say,  agreeably^  I  wished  to  have  seen  her 
again,  yet  recollecting  what  she  had  once  made  me 
suffer,  was  almost  pleased  to  escape  from  the  effect 
of  her  too  powerful  acting.  It  was  long  befi>re  I 
could  shake  of  the  recollection  of  her  Gabrielle  de 
Vergy.§  It  haunted  me  like  a  crime;  for  many 
nights,  I  fell  asleep,  thinking  of  the  death-shudder,, 
the  upright  spring,  the  livid  light  in  the  hollow  eye, 
when  the  cruel  present  is  placed  before  her.  I  had 
read  of  broken  hearts,  and  believed  that  such  things 

*  These  are  the  authoress's  own  italics.  We  notice  the 
circumstance,  because  it  shews  how  conscious  she  is  or 
certain  conventional  tendencies  that  beset  her  by  habit,  and. 
how  superior  to  them  die  is  by  nature.~ED. 

f  This,  from  the  pen  of  a  brilliant  writer,  apparratly  ia 


■ion  of  all  the  goods  of  fortune,  is  edifyiiur.    it  is  the 
fuck  of  many  of  a  less  abundant  lot  to  remain  richer. 


Wo 


can  safely  assert,  for  one,  that  the  blemdngs  which  appeared 
to  us  the  must  solid  in  the  days  of  oar  youth,  appear  ao  still ; 
and  that  we  like  precisely  the  same  thiogs  we  did  then, 
without  exception.— Ed. 

X  A  beautiful  impulse,  beautifully  painted.— Ed. 

§  Whose  lover's  heart  was  served  up  to  her  at  sapper,  by 
an  exasperated  husband*— Ed* 
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had  been ;  but  this  seemed  the  reality,  the  life  spring 
suddenly  snapped,  just  as  quick  intense  agony  mi^ht 
have  done  it.  Tct  still  she  has  not  the  touching 
simplicity  of  Bigottini ;  she  is  more  passionate,  but 
perhaps  less  tender.  There  were  little  touches  in 
Bigottini's  acting,*  so  full  of  truth  and  feeling,  that 
even  Palarina's  energetic  wretchedness  is  less  deeply 
affecting. 

A  Picture  with  a  young  Priest  in  iL — Breaklasted 
at  Voghera,  a  decent  little  town,  where  a  young 
priest  seemed  chief  Adonis,  and  the  peasants  carry 
their  poultry  and  fruit  in  baskets  of  a  graceful  shape, 
hung  on  each  end  of  a  long  pole,  which,  thus  loaded, 
in  suspended  across  the  shoulder;  the  efftct  is 
picturesque,  and  turns  the  clowns  of  Voghera  into 
the  classical  rustics  of  Claude  or  Poussin. 

This  young  priest  is  very  amusing ;  there  is  some- 
ing  so  ni^  and  conscious  in   his  beauism.     He 


thing 

salutes  the  women  as  they  pass  with  a  gracious  smile, 
seasoned  with  a  little  touch  of  protection,  but  no 
Tartufierie;  I  dare  say  he  writes  madrigals,  and 
with  apportunity,  and  a  friendly  Pompadour,  might 
make,  in  some  thirty  years  hence,  a  very  decent 
cardinal— d  la  de  Berni$,f  Adieu,  flower  of  priest- 
hood !  and  thanks  for  the  five  minutes*  amusement 
your  innocent  antics  have  afforded  us. 

A  Prieii  of  another  aspect — A  reverend  father  con- 
voying home  the  fruits  of  his  vineyard  passes  on 
foot,  and  bows  to  us  courteously,  while  a  friendly 
smile  lights  up  hb  countenance.  It  is  a  thin  kind 
&ce,  that  looks  as  if  its  owner  would  use  the  gifrs  of 
fortune  sparingly  himself,  and  share  them  freely  with 
others;  the  ** bon  cur6 **  of  Marmontel  (a  character 
to  which  the  heart  always  warms)  transferred  to 
Italy,  where  the  heavy  stall-fed  face  or  the  lank 
despotic  one,  b  found  swelling  out  or  scowling  from 
under  the  shade  of  a  sma)!  three-cornered  hat, — self- 
indulgence,  or  tyranny,  or  both,  written  in  every  line 
and  wrinkle.^  ^Whenever  I  see  a  countenance  full 
of  benevolent  and  cheerful  feeling  in  thb  class  of  tlie 
clergy  abroad,  I  always  wbh  its  owner  had  the  home 
blessings  which  an  affectionate  family  can  alone  dif- 
fuse— a  wife  or  daughter  smiling  on  his  return,  or  a 
son  sharing  hb  labours  and  prombing  to  perpetuate 
his  virtues, — or  at  least  that  the  singleness  should  be 
voluntary.  It  may  be  said  that  a  parish  priest  has 
always  an  ample  field  for  benevolent  exertion.  Thb 
is  true,  and  he  who  tills  and  nourishes  it  in  the  spirit 
of  truth  and  love,  is  indeed  a  benediction  to  hb 
people ;  but  it  b  hard  to  haveone*s  path  chalked  out 
by  others  in  such  near  in-door  concerns,  particularly 
when  the  thing  is  irrevocable. 

Italian  Villas  and  their  Scenery. — These  terraces 
are  one  of  the  most  charming  features  of  Genoa. 
Many  of  them  look  upon  the  gardens  and  terraces 
of  other  houses,  others  to  the  mountains,  or  upon 
the  sea,  and  some  are  so  high  that  the  street  below 
looks  not  a  span  wide,  and  the  passers  like  figures  in 
a  fantoccini.  The  best  apartments  are  (as  usual  in 
Italy)  up  several  flights  of  stairs,  with  windows 
opening  on  these  marble  terraces ;  and  from  thb  pe- 
culiarity comes,  I  suppose,  the  old  story  that  the 
houses  of  Genoa  are  covered  with  gardens. 

There  b  a  great  deal  of  character  about  the  villas 
which  the  Genoese  hang  upon  their  hills,  though  the 
houses  seem,  in  our  English  eyes,  overgrown  in  pro-  . 
portion  to  their  contracted  domains,  oflen  little  more 
than  two  or  three  terraces,  suspended  on  arches  and 
covered  with  orange  trees,  lemons,  or  acacias,  mingled 
with  the  dark  fig  (more  magn^cent),  or  the  paler 
olive ;  but  their  southern  associations  give  them  a 
colouring  of  poetry.  They  do  not  c^l  up  rural 
images  of  the  familiar  kind,  such  as  are  awakened 
by  the  sight  of  a  hay-field,  a  green  lane,  or  a  thicket 
of  hawthorn  ;  we  do  not  thiiuc  of  Madge  or  Cicely, 
of  Hodge  the  ploughman,  or  the  miller*s  boy,  but  of 
downright  nymphs  of  antiquity,  and  swains  to  match 
them ;  disguised  gods,  who  had  much  ado  to  hide 
their  divinity  under  the  shepherd's  bonnet,  while 
they  sate  upon  the  rocks  piping  to  the  fiur,  half- 
dressed,  statue-like  creatures,  who  peeped  out  upon 
them  from  the  orange  trees,  and  were  caught  in  their 
nets  like  so  many  little  fishes.  Or  if  the  mind  flies 
away  from  the  reprobate  gods  of  old  pagan  story,  as 
not  having  enough  of  intimate  reality  about  them, 

.  in  steps  Shakspeare,  leading  Juliet  and  Desdemona, 
the  tender  Viola  following  with  love*s  own  smile 
shining  in  her  eyes,  and  Beatrice  fanning  herself  with 

*  the  wing  of  a  parrot.  Then  come  Boccaccio  and 
Pa  Porto,  and  Giraldi  Cintio,  with  their  legends  of 

.  love  and  hate,  such  as  sunny  skies  and  passionate 
natures  en^nder,  and  their  rambow  tales  of  sad  and 
joyous  spirits. 

*  "  Snch  as  blowing  oat  the  lights  in  Clari,  after  vainly 
trying  to  withdraw  her  eyes  from  her  lover's  portrait." — 
jiutnsress.    This  is  a  charming  evidence  of  feeling  indeed. 

f  Who  rose  to  the  heights  af  the  church  on  the  wings  of 
the  French  loves  and  graces,  and  the  faroor  of  Madame  de 
Pompadoor  !^£o. 

1  We  have  seen,  however,  excellent  faces  among  the 
pnestluMd  of  Italy,  full  of  inextingauhable  goodnen.  There 
are  multitndes  of  bad  ones,  it  is  true,— the  result  of  a 
tyrannical,  and  what  Bentham  would  call  a  "  lie-oempeU 
ling  "  aystem.  We  may  jodge  of  what  sort  of  character  the 
9%eeptumM  most  be,  that  remain  good  ootwithstanding.-Bo. 


There  were  certain  simple  arrangements  of  words 
which  Madame  de  Steel  could  never  hear  without 
emotion,  such  as  **  Lee  orangere  du  royavme  de  Gre- 
node,  et  les  eitronniers  dee  rois  Maures."*  This  seems 
fenciful,  but  it  was  a  spring  touched,  a  train  of 
thought  awakened,  a  remembrance,  perhaps,  of  home 
striking  on  the  heart  in  the  hour  of  banbhment,  and 
sounding  as  the  song  of  Sion  would  have  done  to  the 
wanderers  of  Judaea,  when  they  sat  by  the  waters  of 
Babylon  and  wept.  I  can  easily  imagine  how  the 
mention  of  orange  groves  and  marble  balconies  might 
shake  the  soul  of  an  Italian  exile,  who  could  listen 
without  sympathy  to  a  tale  of  sorrow  unconnected 
with  his  own  intense  recollections. 

Tears All  strong  passions,  the  angry  ones  ez- 

ccptedjf  use  the  language  of  tears :  I  saw  a  boy  in 
the  street  thb  morning  remonstrating  with  a  gentle- 
man, who  had  probably  given  him  less  than  he  ex- 
pected for  some  trifling  service.  I  did  not  understand 
what  they  said,  but  their  gestures  were  suflSciently 
indicative,  llie  gentleman  was  inflexible,  and  the 
boy  burst  into  tears:  they  were  certeinly  tears  of 
avarice ;  he  looked  well  dressed  and  over-fed,  but  I 
never  saw  disappointed  sordidness  so  legibly  ex- 
pressed as  in  the  glance  which  he  cast  upon  the  mo- 
dicum in  hb  open  palm.  There  are  tears  and  tears : 
nothing  can  be  more  heart-touching  or  meaner  than 
tears ;  how  different  the  tears  of  my  divine  Hagar 
and  thb  snivelling  boy  ! 

A  Painter  well  Painted, — I  once  knew  a  clever 
man,  who  greatly  admired  Caravaggio,  and  used  to 
place  him  on  a  line  with  Michael  Angelo.  Cara- 
vaggio too  was  a  genius ;  one  full  of  strong  broad- 
shouldered  ideas;  a  perturbed  and  gloomy  spirit, 
throwing  his  dark  soul  out  upon  his  canvass  with 
stertling  effect ;  but  he  did  not  think  or  feel  like 
Michael  Angelo ;  hb  genius  was  not  sublime ;  he 
painted  like  a  coarse,  bad  man  of  monstrous  capa- 
city, but  not  like  one  who  had  unsealed  the  book  of 
judgment,  or  lifted  up  the  Pantheon  and  hung  it  in 
the  air. 

An  Interloper  among  admirable  Women,  an  uncha- 
ritable Sitter  of  Charily. — But  again  to  the  Albergo 
dei  Poveri.  The  women  are  under  the  superintend, 
tnce  of  a  community  of  si?ters  of  charity.  It  is  im- 
possible to  see  these  meritorious  and  self-devoted 
women,  without  feelings  of  sincere  respect ;  but  the 
venerables,  who  floated  through  the  wards'  of  the 
hospitel  in  immense  stiffened-out  aureoles,  were,  to 
say  the  least,  not  conciliating.  Virtue  unretinued 
often  makes  its  way  more  surely  than  when  it  sends 
a  herald  before  it  to  knock  at  our  gate,  and  enforce 
homage  by  sound  of  trumpet,  llie  sbter  who  ac- 
companied us  took  snuff  with  an  unchariteble  air,  as 
if  she  smelt  infection,  and  glanced  us  over  as  if  she 
herself  was  safe  in  Abraham's  bosom,  and  we  at  the 
purple  and  fine  linen  side  of  the  gulf.  She  would 
insist  on  our  inspecting  some  paltry  needle-work, 
and  when  we  declined  purchasing,  looked  venomous. 
I  have  so  sincere  a  veneration  for  these  admirable 
women ;  the  purity  of  their  motives,  their  courage, 
seal,  and  usefulness  belong  to  so  high  an  order  of 
virtue,  that  I  had  almost  looked  upon  them  as  beings 
of  an  intermediate  class,  with  more  of  heaven  than 
earth  about  them  ;  consecrated  to  a  mission  of  ten- 
.  demess,  and  fulfilling  it  as  angeb  might  do ;  and 
could  hardly  forgive  our  cross  vulgar  old  woman 
for  disenchanting  me,  though  it  was  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, for  I  soon  returned  to  my  allegiance. 

A^  good  Hint  to  Protestant  Churches. — I  love  the 
Italian  churches  with  their  broad  aisles,  vast  and 
unfrittered — no  pews,  no  divbions,  no  aristocratical 
screenings;  all  kneeling  together,  the  high  and 
mighty,  and  the  lowly,  on  the  same  pavement ;  all 
sending  up  their  thanksgiving  or  their  prayer,  to 
the  same  great  being  in  whose  eyes  all  are  equal. 
No  dread  of  vulgar  contact,  no  dread  of  the  tattered 
penitent.  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  made 
upon  me  on  my  first  visit  to  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  by 
a  young  lady  who  came  into  the  church,  folded  up  in 
a  cachmere,  and  followed  by  a  servant  in  gorgeous 
livery ;  her  appearance  was  that  of  a  petite  maitreese, 
as  far  as  dress  was  concerned,  but  her  air  was  devout 
and  collected ;  she  passed  on  slowly  to  the  illumi- 
nated shrine  of  the  saint,  and  inserted  herself  amidst 
a  group  of  masons  in  their  working  dresses,  kneeling 
with  them  on  the  pavement,  and  praying  earnestly. 
This  was  beautiful,  and  similar  acts  of  humility  are 
performed  every  hour  in  the  day,  and  in  every 
church  in  Italy. 


Friends, — Nothing  to  be  done  at  Sion  ;  so  having 
noted  down  that  the  lemon,  the  orange,  the  Indian 
fig,  &c.  ripen  here,  forgetting  that  they  are  in  a 
Swiss  valley,  looked  out  of  a  window,  and  saw  two 
young  women  meet  and  kiss  each  other  over  and 
over  again,  and  always  with  a  lingering  press  of 
hands  as  if  the  hearts  were  over  them  ;  perhaps  they 
were,  perhaps  not.     One  was  much  prettier  than  the 
other,  an  inequality  sorely  against  a  communion  of 
souls.     I  wbh  I  were  now  as  devout  as  I  was  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  on  the  subject  of  friendship.  I 
was  then  a  sincere,  an  enthusiastic  believer;  the 
recollection  b  still  dear  to  me.     But  the  beautiful 
drapery  in  which   imagination  had  enveloped  her 
shadows,  was  soon  torn  away  by  the  rude  realities  of 
life.     Yet  I  still  remember — who  can  ever  forget 
them? — those  delicious  day-dreams,  those  illusions 
of  a  confiding  nature,  to  which  the  heart  clings  so 
fondly,  so  tenaciously  ;  and  I  still  believe  in  the  kind 
offices  of  friendship,  though  I  have  lost  much  of  my 
fiiith  in  its  sincerity.     Many  a  one  will  do  not  only 
an  amiable  but  a  disinterested  act  by  a  friend,  whose 
weak  points  they  do  not  hesitate  to  lay  open,  and 
when  ridicule  has  gone  its  length,  quiet  tlieir  con- 
sciences by  drawing  in  with  the  salvo  of  "  she  is  an 
excellent  creature,  after  all,   and   I  love  her  very 
sincerely.'* 

'"  Dieu  me  garde  de  mes  amis!  Quant  a  mes 
ennemis,  je  m'eii  charge," — was  said  in  a  wise, 
though  bitter  spirit.  Yet  there  are  no  doubt  some 
few  susceptible  of  thb  fine  sentiment  in  all  its  purity  ; 
indeed  I  know  there  are.  But  the  word  friendship 
is  too  often  profaned  by  its  application  to  vague, 
unsettled,  or  entirely  worldly  feeling  ;  and  the  sen- 
timent itself  b  not,  I  believe,  often  found  in  its 
strength,  out  of  the  close  domestic  circle,  where  all 
good  feelings  toke  root  and  flourish,  where  it  b 
bound  up  with  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  weaknesses 
of  our  natures,  with  love,  tenderness,  pride,  and  even 
with  our  selfishness  and  vanity. 

As  we  quitted  Sion,  I  saw  the  girls  still  standing 
in  a  comer,  their  eyes  growing  into  each  other's,*  and 
their  hands  joined,  as  if  they  defied  the  powers  of 
envy,  jealousy,  or  distrust,  to  "  rend  tlieir  ancient 
love  asunder."  A  cradle  friendship  probably.  Ah  ! 
faith  is  given  to  the  young,  and  doubt  b  inflicted  on 
those  who  advance  in  life.  But  I  talk  of  friendship 
only  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word  ;  of  the 
closer  and  dearer  ties  of  intimate  kindred,  the  fire- 
side ties,  who  can  speak  from  a  more  felicitous  expe- 
rience than  myself?  No  one  on  earth,  I  believe ; 
I  say  it  in  deep  thankfulness  of  spirit,  and  with  the 
devout  and  earnest  hope  of  its  faithful  and  long  en- 
durance. 


•  The  orange  trees  of  the  realm  of  Grenada,  and  the 
citron  trees  of  the  Afoorish  kings.  Sorely  this  wm  no 
domestic  chord  touched  in  the  boaom  of  Madame  de  StaSl, 
but  her  sympadiy  with  pomp  and  ascendancy,  and  fine 
wcrds,— with  the  poetry  of  power.— Ed. 

f  This  is  a  strange  mbtake  to  be  made  by  so  discerning  a 
writer,  though  creditable  to  her  own  nature.  What  I  did 
she  never  see,  or  even  read,  of  tears  of  anger  and  spite, 
and  rage  itself  f  There  are  passions  of  all  sorts  "too  deep 
for  team ;"  but  the  same  passions,  when  thrown  upon  a 
sense  of  their  own  suffering,  may  equally  be  seen  wcwping. 
Oiir  fair  traveller  should  have  been  present  at  a  sermon 
which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  at  Genoa,  in  which 
the  preacher,  a  Mar,  handled  this  subject  with  a  masteriy 
spirit,  though  in  a  florid  style.  He  did  not  mince  the  mat- 
ter with  his  hearers,  male  or  female;  and  must  have  startled 
many  a  lachrymose  egotism.— £n. 


[We  must  have  one  more  batch  of  extracts,  next 
week,  from  these  interesting  volumes.] 

*  How  well  said  is  this !  Our  charming  authoress  de- 
4ierves  all  the  faith  and  felicity  which  at  the  end  of  this 
extract,  she  still  describes  as  belonging  to  her,  notwith. 
standing  her  polite  life  experience,  in  which  friends  ridicule 
one  another  at  all  lengths  behind  their  backs,  aud  finish 
by  calling  their  victims  "  excellent  creatures,  after  alL" 
God  keep  me  from  mv  friends,— /  can  take  care  of  my 
enemies  myself—Ss  indeed  a  wise  saying  for  the  friends  of 
such  friends ;  but  the  whole  perplexity,  as  our  authoress 
intimates,  arises  from  an  abuse  of  words.  Any  body  can 
be  convinced  that  thtre  are  real  friends  i*t  tfu  world 
bu  being  one  htmse^,  and  not  beharing  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned,  even  if  he  has  not  bad  the  luck  (as  we 
have  had)  of  realising  friendship  in  its  noblest  fonn  on  the 
part  of  others— Kd. 


LBTTER  OF  ARCHBISHOP   HBRZMa 

(then  bishop  op  bangor) 

TO   A   raiKND,   RBSrXCTINO   A    SCENE   IN   WALES. 

Ken&ington,  September  11, 1730. 

Dear  Sib, — I  met  your  letter  here  on  my  return 
from  Wales.  I  bless  God  for  it,  I  am  come  home 
quite  well,  after  a  very  romantic,  and,  upon  looking 
back,  I  think  it  a  most  perilous  journey.  It  was 
the  year  of  my  primary  visitation,  and  I  determined 
to  see  every  part  of  my  diocese,  to  which  purpose  I 
mounted  my  horse,  and  rode  intrepidly,  but  slowly, 
through  North  Wales  to  Shrewsbury.  I  am  a  little 
afraid,  if  I  should  be  particular  in  my  description, 
you  would  think  I  am  playing  the  traveller  upon 
you ;  but  indeed  I  will  stick  religiously  to  truth ; 
and  because  a  little  journal  of  my  expedition  may  be 
some  minutes*  amusement,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to 
give  it  you.  I  remember,  on  my  last  year's  pic- 
ture of  North  Wales,  you  complimented  me  with 
somewhat  of  a  poetical  fancy  ;  that,  I  am  confident, 
you  will  not  now ;  for  a  man  may  as  well  expect 
poetical  fire  at  Copenhagen,  as  amidst  the  dreary 
rocks  of  Merionethshire.*  You  find  by  this  intima- 
tion that  my  landscapes  are  likely  to  be  something 
different  from  what  they  were  before,  for  I  talk 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Othello — 

" of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  wide, 

Rough  qiurries,  rocks,  and  hiUs  whose  heads 
touch  heaven.** 

•  To  this  (says  Dr  Knox,  very  truly)  his  lordship's  letter 
is  one  exception ;  and  Ambrose  Phillips's  poem  "  from  Co- 
penhagen,'' published  in  the  "Tatler,"  is  another.  Mr 
Haslitt  refers  scmiewhere  to  the  letter  before  us,  as  an 
excellent  one  of  the  descriptive  order. 
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I  set  upon  this  adventurous  jouraej  mi  a  Monday 
morning,  aceoin|Miued  (as  bishops  usually  are)  by 
ny  ehancellor,  my  chaplain,  secretary,  two  or  three 
friends,  and  our  senrants.  The  first  part  of  our  road 
lay  across  the  foot  of  a  long  lidge  of  rocks,  and  was 
OTer  a  dreary  morass  with  here  and  there  a  small 
dark  cottage,  a  few  sheep,  and  more  goats,  in  Tiew, 
but  not  a  bird  to  be  seen,  save,  now  and  then,  a  soli- 
Urr  heron  watching  for  frogs.  At  the  end  of  three 
miles  we  got  to  a  small  village,  where  the  view  of 
things  mended  a  little,  and  the  road  and  the  time 
were  beguiled  by  travelling  for  three  miles  along  the 
side  of  a  fine  lake  full  of  fish,  and  transparent  as 
glass.  That  pleasure  over,  our  work  became  very 
arduous,  for  we  were  to  mount  a  rock,  and  in  many 
places  of  the  road,  over  natural  stairs  of  stone.  I 
submitted  to  this,  which  they  told  me  was  but  a 
taste  of  the  country,  and  to  prepare  me  for  worse 
things  to  come.  However,  worse  things  did  not 
come  that  morning,  for  we  dined  soon  after  out  of 
our  own  wallet,  and  though  our  inn  stood  in  a  place 
of  most  friffhtful  solitude,  and  the  best  formed  for 
the  habiuuon  of  monks  (who  once  possessed  it)  in 
the  world,  yet  we  made  a  cheerful  meal.  The 
novelty  of  the  thing  gave  me  spirits,  and  the  air  gave 
me  appetite  much  keener  than  the  knife  I  ate 
with.  We  had  our  music  too,  for  there  came  in  a 
harper,  who  soon  drew  about  us  a  group  of  figures 
that  Hogarth  would  give  any  price  for.  The  har- 
per was  in  his  true  place  and  attitude ;  a  man  and  a 
woman  stood  before  him,  singing  to  his  instrument 
wildly,  but  not  disagreeably ;  a  little  dirty  child  was 
playing  with  the  bottom  of  the  harp  ;  a  woman  in  a 
sick  night-cap  hanging  over  the  stairs ;  a  boy  with 
crutches  fixed  in  a  staring  attention  ;  and  a  girl  card- 
ing wool  in  the  chimney,  and  rooking  a  cradle  with 
her  naked  feet,  interrupted  in  her  business  by  the 
charms  of  the  music;  all  ragged  and  dirty,  and  all 
silently  attentive.  These  figures  gav«  us  a  most 
entertaining  picture,  and  would  please  you  or  any 
man  of  observation ;  and  one  reflection  gave  me  par- 
ticular comfort,  that  the  assembly  before  us  demon- 
strated, that  even  here,  the  infittential  sun  warmed 
poor  mortals  and  inspired  them  with  the  love  of 
music.  When  we  had  despatched  our  meals,  and 
had  taken  a  view  of  an  old  church,  very  large  for 
that  country,  we  remounted,  and  my  guide  pointed 
to  a  narrow  pass  between  two  rocks,  through  which, 
he  said,  our  road  lay.  It  did  so;  and  in  a  little 
time  we  came  at  it.  The  inhabitanto  call  it  in  their 
language,  **  the  road  of  kindness.**  It  was  made  by 
the  Romans  for  their  passage  to  Carnarvon.  It  b 
just  broad  enough  for  a  horse,  paved  with  large  flat 
stones,  and  is  not  level,  but  rises  and  falls  with  the 
rock  at  whose  feet  it  lies.  It  is  half  a  mile  long. 
On  the  right  hand,  a  vast  rock  hangs  almost  orer 
y  ju ;  on  the  left,  close  to  the  path,  is  a  precipice,  at 
t'le  bottom  of  which  rolls  an  impetuous  torrent, 
bounded,  on  the  other  side,  not  by  a  shore,  but  by  a 
rock,  as  bare,  not  so  smooth,  as  a  whetstone,  which 
rises  half  a  mile  in  perpendicular  height.  Here  we 
all  dismounted,  not  only  from  reasons  to  just  fear, 
but  that  I  might  be  in  leisure  to  contemplate  in 
pleasure,  mixed  with  horror,  this  stupendous  mark 
of  the  Creator's  power.  Having  passed  over  a  no- 
ble bridge  of  stone,  we  found  ourselves  upon  a  fine 
sand,  then  left  by  the  sea,  which  here  indents  upon 
the  country,  and  arrived  in  the  evening,  passing  over 
more  rough  country,  at  our  destined  inik.  The  ac- 
commodations there  were  better  than  we  expected, 
for  we  had  good  beds  and  a  friendly  hostess,  and  I 
slept  well,  though  by  the  number  of  beds  in  the 
room,  I  could  luive  fancied  myself  in  an  hospitaL 
The  next  morniug  I  confirmed  at  the  church,  and 
after  dinner  set  out  for  the  metropolis  of  the  country, 
called  Dolgelle.  There  I  staid,  and  did  business 
the  next  day,  and  the  scene  was  much  mended.  The 
country  I  had  hitherto  passed  through  was  like  one 
not  nude  by  the  Father  of  the  Creation,  but  in  the 
wrath  of  power ;  but  here  were  inhabitants,  a  town 
and  chiu-cb,  a  river,  and  fine  meadows.  However,  on 
the  Thursday,  I  had  one  more  iron  mountain  of 
two  miles  to  pass,  and  then  was  entertained  with  the 
green  hills  of  Montgomeryshire,  high  indeed,  but 
turfed  up  to  the  top,  and  productive  of  the  finest 
sheep ;  and  from  this  time  the  country  and  the  pros- 
pects gradually  mended,  and  indeed  the  whole 
economy  of  nature,  as  we  approached  the  sun  ;  and 
you  cannot  conceive  what  an  air  of  cheerfulness  it 
gave  us,  to  compare  the  desoUtions  of  North  Wales 
with  the  fine  valleys  and  hills  of  Montgomeryshire, 
and  the  fruitful  green  fields  of  fiur  Warwickshire. 
For  I  made  myself  amends  in  the  following  part  of 
my  journey,  directing  my  course  througli  Shrews- 
burr,  Woolveihampton,  Birmingham,  Warwick,  and 
Oxford,  some  of  the  finest  towns  and  counties  in  the 
island.  But  I  must  stop,  and  not  use  you  so  un- 
mercifully.— I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obliged  and  affec- 
tionate humble  servant, 

Thomas  BANcoa. 


7%e  Golden  Rule  of  Love. — I  am  of  opinion  that 
in  matter  of  sentiment  there  is  but  one  rule,  that  of 
rendering  the  object  of  our  affections  happy:  all 
others  are  invented  by  vanity....2>e  Siael, 
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Hit  Dream  of  a  Betieged  Town, 
Tbx  reaaon  of  our  chooaing  this  spaeimtn  fbr  the 
present  number,  will  be  teen  in  **  The  Romance  of 
Real  Life.**  It  furnishes  one  of  the  most  amusing 
evidences  of  that  fanciful  wit,  for  which,  as  well  as 
for  the  purer  essenoe  of  it,  or  the  amalgamation  of 
remote  ideas,  Addison  is  remarkable ;  and  we  may 
observe  in  it  that  instinctive  spleen,  and  wish  to  find 
fault,  which  is  perhaps  no  less  to  be  found  in  him, 
though  veiled  in  all  sorts  of  delicate  seal  for  the  wel- 
fiure  of  his  poUte  readers.  He  had  here  got  a  real 
story,  altogether  creditable  to  the  fair  sex,  and  yet  he 
could  not  help  turning  it  into  a  satire.  Conscious 
of  this  mischief  himself,  he  has  admirably  passed  off 
the  joke  as  a  letter  ftrom  Will  Honeycomb,  and  taxed 
his  imaginary  friend  with  it  at  the  dose.  The  world 
is  too  much  indebted  to  Addison  to  quarrel  with  him 
for  his  wit,  however  exercised,  especially  considering 
the  natural  temptations  to  which  the  faculty  is  sub- 
ject ;  but  if  Steele  had  got  hold  of  this  story,  it  would 
have  (diarmed  him  into  other  stories  equally  true, 
and  equally  creditable  to  his  fiur  friends. 

My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  has  told  me,  for  above 
this  half  year,  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  try  his 
,  hand  at  a  Spectator,  and  that  he  would  fain  have  one 
of  his  writing  in  my  works.  This  morning  I  re- 
ceived from  him  the  following  letter,  which,  after 
havinff  rectified  some  little  orthographical  mistakes, 
FsbaU  make  a  present  of  to  the  public 

«  Dear  Spec, — I  was  about  two  nights  ago  in 
company  with  very  agreeable  people  of  both  sexes, 
where,  talking  of  some  of  your  papers  which  are 
written  on  conjugal  love,  there  arose  a  dispute  among 
us  whether  there  were  not  more  bad  husbands  in  the 
world  than  bad  wives.  A  gentleman,  who  was  advo- 
cate for  the  ladies,  took  this  occasion  to  tell  the  story 
of  a  famous  Siege  in  Germany,  which  I  have  since 
found  related  in  my  historical  dictionary,  after  the 
following  manner : — When  the  Emperor  Conrad  the 
Third  had  besieged  Guelphus,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  city  of  Hensberg,  the  women,  finding  that  the 
town  could  not  possibly  hold  out  long,  petitioned 
the  emperor  that  they  might  depart  from  it  with  so 
much  as  each  of  them  could  carry.  The  emperor, 
knowing  that  they  could  not  convey  away  many  of 
their  effects,  granted  them  their  petition ;  when  the 
women,  to  his  great  surprise,  came  out  of  the  place 
with  every  one  her  husband  upon  her  back.  The 
emperor  was  so  moved  at  the  sight  that  he  burst  into 
tears,  and,  after  having  very  much  extolled  the  wo- 
men for  their  conjugal  afi^tion,  gave  the  men  to 
their  wives  and  received  the  duke  into  his  favour. 

<*  llie  ladies  did  not  a  little  triumph  at  this  story, 
asking  us  iu  our  consciences  irhether  we  believed  that 
the  men  in  any  town  of  Great  Britain  would,  upon 
the  same  offer,  and  upon  the  same  conjuncture,  luive 
loaden  themselves  with  their  wives ;  or  rather,  whe- 
ther they  would  not  have  been  glad  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  rid  of  them  ?  To  this  my  good  friend 
Tom  Dapper  wit,  who  took  upon  him  to  be  the  mouth 
of  our  sex,  replied,  that  they  would  be  very  much  to 
blame  if  they  would  not  do  the  same  good  ofllce  for 
the  women,  considering  that  their  strength  would  be 
greater  and  their  burdens  lighter.  As  we  were 
amusing  ourselves  with  discourses  of  this  nature,  in 
order  to  pass  away  the  evening,  we  fell  into  that 
laudable  and  primitive  diversion  of  questions  and 
commands.  I  was  no  sooner  vested  with  the  regal 
authoritv,  but  I  enjoined  all  the  ladies,  under  pain  of 
my  displeasure,  to  tell  the  company  ingenuously,  in 
case  they  had  been  in  the  siege  above  mentioned,  and 
had  the  same  offer  made  them  as  the  good  women 
of  that  place,  what  every  one  of  them  would  have 
brought  off  with  her,  and  have  thought  most  worth 
the  saving.  There  were  several  merry  answers  made 
to  my  question,  which  entertained  us  till  bedtime. 
This  filled  my  mind  with  such  a  bundle  of  ideas, 
that  upon  going  to  sleep,  I  fell  into  the  following 
dream. 

«  I  saw  a  town  of  this  island,  which  shall  be  name- 
less, invested  on  every  side,  and  the  inhabitants  so 
straitened,  as  to  cry  for  quarter.  The  general  refused 
any  other  terms  than  those  granted  to  the  town  of 
Hensberg,  namely,  that  the  married  women  might 
come  out  with  what  they  could  bring  along  with 
them.  Immediately  the  city  gates  flew  open,  and  a 
female  procession  appeared,  multitudes  of  the  sex 
following  one  another  in  a  row,  and  staggering  under 
their  respective  burdens.  I  took  my  stand  upon  an 
eminence  in  the  enemy's  camp,  which  was  appointed 
for  the  general  rendezvous  of  these  female  carriers, 
being  very  desirous  to  look  into  their  several  ladings. 
The  first  of  them  had  a  huge  sack  upon  her  shoulders 
which  she  set  down  with  great  care.  Upon  the  open- 
ing of  it,  when  I  expected  to  have  seen  her  husband 
shot  out  of  it,  I  found  it  was  filled  with  china-ware. 


The  next  appeared  in  a  more  decent  figure, 
a  handsome  young  fellow  upon  her  back.  I  < 
not^  forbear  commending  the  young  woman  for  her 
eor\|ugal  aflMion,  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I 
fbund  she  bad  left  the  good  man  at  home,  and 
brought  away  her  gallant.  I  taw  the  third,  at  soma 
distance,  with  a  little  withered  face  peeping  over  her 
shoulder,  whom  I  could  not  suspect  for  any  but  her 
spouse.  I  heard  her  call  him  dear  Pug,  and  found 
him  to  be  htr  fkvourtte  monkey.  A  fourth  brought 
a  huge  bale  of  cards  along  with  her ;  and  the  fifUi,  a 
Bolonia  lap-dog  ;  for  her  husband,  it  teems,  being  a 
very  burly  man,  she  thouj^ht  it  would  be  less  trouble 
for  her  to  bring  away  little  Cupid.  The  next  was 
the  wife  of  a  rich  usurer,  laden  with  a  bag  of  gold ; 
she  told  us  that  her  spouse  was  very  old,  and  by  the 
oourse  of  nature  oould  not  expect  to  live  long ;  and 
that  to  shew  her  tender  regards  for  him  she  had  tair&SL 
that  which  the  poor  man  loved  better  than  his  lifo. 
The  next  came  towards  us  with  her  son  upon  her 
back,  who,  we  were  told,  was  the  greatest  rake  in  the 
place,  but  so  much  the  mother's  dsrling,  that  she  left 
her  husband  behind  with  a  large  fiunily  of  hopeful 
sons  and  daughters,  for  the  sake  of  this  graecJess 
youth.  It  would  be  endless  to  mention  the  several 
persons  with  their  several  loads,  that  appeared  to  me 
In  this  strange  vision.  All  the  place  sbout  me  was 
covered  with  packs  of  ribbands,  brocades,  embroidery, 
and  ten  thousand  other  materials  suflScient  to  have 
fbmished  a  whole  street  of  toy-shops.  One  of  the 
women,  having  a  husband  who  was  none  of  the  hea- 
viest, was  bringing  him  off  upon  her  shoulders  at  the 
same  time  that  she  carried  a  great  bundle  of  Flanders 
lace  under  her  arm ;  but  finding  herself  so  over- 
laden that  she  could  not  save*,  both  of  them,  she 
dropped  the  good  man  and  brought  away  the  bundle. 
In  short,  I  found  but  one  husband  among  this  great 
mountain  of  baggage,  who  was  a  lively  cobbler,  that 
kicked  and  spurred  all  the  while  his  wife  was  carry- 
ing him  on,  and,  as  it  was  said,  had  scarce  passed  a 
day  in  his  life  without  giving  her  the  discipline  of 
the  strap. 

«  I  cannot  conclude  my  letter,  dear  Spec,  without 
telling  thee  one  very  odd  whim  in  this  my  dream. 
I  saw,  methought,  a  dozen  women  employed  in  bring* 
inff  off  one  num ;  I  could  not  guess  who  it  should  be, 
till,  upon  his  nearer  approach,  I  discovered  thy  short 
phiz.  The  women  all  deckred  that  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  thy  works,  and  not  thy  person,  that  they 
brought  thee  off,  and  that  it  was  on  condition  that 
thou  shouldst  continue  the  Spectator.  If  thou 
thinkest  this  dream  will  nudce  a  tolerable  one,  it  is 
at  thy  service  from, 

«  Dear  Spec,  thine,  sleeping  and  waking, 

"  Will  Hokktcokb.** 

The  ladies  will  see  by  this  letter  what  I  have 
often  told  them,  that  Will  is  one  of  those  old-fioh- 
ioned  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  of  the  town,  tiiat 
shews  his  parts  bv  raillery  on  marriage,  and  one  who 
has  often  tried  his  fortune  that  way  without  success. 
I  cannot,  however,  dismiss  his  letter  without  observing 
that  the  true  story  on  which  it  is  built  does  honour 
to  the  sex,  and  that,  in  order  to  abuse  them,  the  writer 
is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  dream  and  fiction. 


A   COMPLAINT    KQAXKBTt   HAJtD 
VILZUkaa    TKTATl. 

To  the  Editor  ofth*  London  Journal, 

*'  Solitude,**  says  Lord  Bacon,  «  is  fitted  only  for  a 
wild  beast  or  a  god.**  It  is  then  quite  plain  that  is  un- 
fit for  man,  or  woman.  There  are  few  who  can  ap- 
preciate the  grandeur  of  that  solitude  of  which  the 
philosopher  speaks,  it  being  too  far  removed  from  the 
scale  of  humanity.  The  solitude  of  those  who  live  on 
the  oonfines  of  an  anti-sodal  village^  may  be  more 
readily  comprehended.  In  such  village  it  is  the  hap 
of  the  writer  to  live.  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that 
the  village  is  remote  from  the  means  and  applianees 
of  civilisation.  On  the  counter  of  the  principal  sta* 
tioner,  is  to  be  seen  7%e  London  Journal,  with  the 
lesser  satellites»  all  good  in  their  spheres.  Thither 
all  the  flower  of  the  village  repair,  some  to  deposit 
treasures  too  precious  to  consign  to  vulgar  messen- 
gers, (this  being  also  the  Post-oflice,)  others  in  quest 
of  mottoes  and  valentines;  and  all,  let  us  hope, 
finally,  to  learn  urbanity,  from  the  perusal  of  those 
worthies.  No  village  can  be  more  fiunous  for  form- 
ing **  Resolutions.**  But  the  deposing  a  superan- 
nuated ofiiocr  in  blue,  with  gold  lace,  and  the  election 
of  a  successor,  duly  announced  with  other  magisterial 
matters,  are  after  all  insufficient  to  excite  a  perpetual 
interest.  There  is  one  resolution  wherein  they  are 
not  unanimous,  and  ifhieh  it  is  auqpected,  is  the  cause 
of  ito  being  in  appearance  a  deserted  village.  The 
foot-paths  are  compounded  of  the  sharpest  flinty  and 
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tht  bugest  graTel-stones.  They  present  more  an- 
1^  than  ever  geometry  dreamed  of,  none  of  them 
rigki  angleiL  It  can  never  be  right  to  plw»  ttun^ 
Uing^Uoeka  in  the  way  of  thoie»  who»  but  for  such 
impediments,  might  perchance  have  been  sociaL 
Were  the  danger  of  corns  coming  in  contact  with 
harder  ezcreseenoet  removed*  visits  might  be  made 
and  returned  in  more  due  season,  and  thus  some  of 
the  fardtls  of  solitude  be  mitigated. 

Poeta  may  say  what  they  please,  but  there  is  a 
monotony  in  a  country  life,  which  induces  a  torpor  in 
the  mind  long  used  to  its  influence.  Now,  dear 
Editor^  yam  **  to  the  muses  have  been  bound  this 
many  a  year,  by  strong  indenture,**  and  if  you 
were  upon  honour,  you  oould  not  affirm,  that  the 
country  is  omnipotent  in  the  construction  of  poetry, 
or  in  the  relish  for  its  beauties.  Poetry  is  «  all  made 
out  of  the  (poet's)  brain,"  and  is  independent  of 
situation.  You  know  from  whence  Milton,  Thom- 
son, Goldsmith,  cum  muUii  aUis,  drew  offc  their  inspi- 
rations. How  many  courts  and  alleys  dark  have 
been  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  their  genius.  Had 
Mr  Tibbs  (beau  Tibbs)  been  poetical,  he  might,  in 
the  altitude  of  his  Prospect,  of  which  he  was  so 
chary,  have  invoked  hb  muse  as  successfully,  as  in 
any  of  those  domains,  whose  owners  were  among  his 
fiunfliam.  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  (who  is  not  cited 
as  a  poetical  authority,)  says  of  the  country,  "  Peo- 
ple mistake  much  in  placing  peace  in  woods  and 
shades,  for  I  believe  solitude  puts  people  out  of 
humour,  and  makes  them  disposed  to  quarrel,**  &c. 
Tou  may  say,  how  can  those  quarrel  who  have  none 
to  quarrel  with  !  Remember,  dear  Mentor,  that  the 
solitude  of  our  village  is  not  quite  so  savage.  We 
make  up  a  small  fiimily  party  ourselves,  where  dis- 
sentions  might  be  held  in  perpetuity,  if  that  were 
our  taste ;  but  being  all  remarkable  for  good  temper 
and  forbearance,  we  desire  to  assemble  around  us 
the  anti-social,  that  they  may  witness  the  pleasure 
arising  from  such  happy  temperaments.  In  this 
laudable  piursuit,  we  crave  the  benefit  of  your  co- 
operation, being  all,  and  severally,  your  constant 
readers  and  admirers  f^om  «  auld  lang  syne.** 

G A  Pauuni;  *The  General;*  &c.  &c. 

▲agust  llUi,  1834. 

We  grant  to  our  fair  correspondent  that  the 
«*  country  is  not  omnipotent,**  &c.  and  that  "  poetry  is 
made  out  of  the  poet's  brain ;"  but  then  the  country 
helps  to  put  it  there.  The  poet,  **  in  the  lake  of  the 
heart,"  (as  Dante  calls  it)  reflects  every  thing ;  but 
assuredly  the  trees  and  mounuins  are  among  the 
things  which  he  reflects  most  willingly.  We  sym- 
pathize heartily  with  our  fair  friends  (and  brown)  in 
their  wish  to  see  people's  "  ways "  mended,  with 
regard  to  the  facilities  of  companionship ;  but  might 
not  shoes  a  little  stouter  be  ventured  in,  by  the  stout 
hearts  that  so  often  reside  in  fair  bodies?  As  to  the 
General,  we  presume  his  movemenUwait  upon  those 
of  his  friends ;  otherwise  he,  of  course,  is  not  a  man  to 
be  daunted  by  these  obstacles  to  his /bo/.  The  great 
■eeret  of  exgoyment  is  to  pass  half  one's  time  in  occu- 
pation (not  merely  the  name  of  it),  and  so  build  the 
pleasure  of  tht  other  half  upon  that  basis.  But 
ladies  and  gentlemen  (as  the  world  goes)  are  apt  to 
begin  their  day  a  little  too  comfortably,  and  to  enjoy 
too  much  of  each  other's  society  at  once ;  the  conse- 
quence  of  which  is,  that  they  get  tired  of  it  before  it 
is  over.  Now,  a  beautiful  day,  one  would  think, 
might  be  built  up  of  solitary  study  or  other  occupa- 
tion for  half  the  time, — and  books,  music,  laughing, 
diatting,  &c.  the  rest,  not  omitting  walks,  of  course, 
Bor  a  reasonable  number  of  visits ;  for  the  latter 
would  be  hardly  wanted  in  any  great  proportion. 
If  happiness  be  not  thus  realized  by  amiable  people, 
such  as  our  '*  constant  readers,"  it  is  for  want  of  some* 
thing  in  the  ordinances  of  society  at  large,  and  not 
merely  in  that  of  their  neighbourhood. 


Conveyanee  of  Reproof — Avoid  accompanying  your 
censure  with  any  expression  of  scorn,  with  any 
phraseology  which  shall  convey  a  wish  of  your's  to 
degrade  or  bwer  the  olgect  of  your  reproof  in  the 
Boml  ma^^Bentkam. 


TO  OATBd&Bl>  B08B1. 

(IK  UflTATZOX  OF  BXaUCK.) 

Sweete  floweres !  ye  were  too  fair : 

With  drooping  lids 
Among  your  heavie  morning  teares 
I  found  ye. 
Faire  buds !   I  left  ye  there : 

For  sorrow  bids 
Briefe  greeting  to  gay  youthe ;  it  feares 
To  wounde  ye. 

But,  deare  roses, — ^in  your  noone 

That  graceful  merrie  prime,— 
I  stole  away  the  lovelie  boone : 

And  was  it  not  a  crime 
To  rob  the  wooing  aire  of  your  sweete  breath  ? 
Ah !  daintie  floweres. 

The  wanton  houres 
Of  mid-day's  golden  shine. 

Will  see  ye  pine 
To-morrowe, — and  so  £eide  away  to  death  ! 

I*ve  marr'd  your  blisses. 
Those  sweete  kisses, 
That  the  young  breeze  so  loved  ycrterdaye ! 
Pve  seen  ye  sighing. 
Now  ye*re  dying ; — 
How  could  I  take  your  prettie  lives  away  ? 

Sweete  floweres,  ye  were  too  faire : 
Your  beautie  was  youre  bane 
(To  whom  is  it  a  gane?) 

I  would  I  had  not  founde  ye  I 

Faire  buds  I    Dying, — ^ye  are 

So  verie  sweete 
That  of  Death's  paine  ye  do  him  cheate ; — 
Ah !  I  could  die  with  ye  arounde  me. 

Isabella  Jake  Towers. 
Phikney's  Green. 


'TOUR    ADDRB88.' 

{For  the  London  Journal') 

[The  following  lively  and  various  article  has  been 
sent  us  by  some  civic  observer,  who  furnishes  estima- 
ble evidence  of  the  advance  of  knowledge  and  re- 
flection among  the  middle  classes,  both  in  his  own 
person  and  in  those  of  his  friends.] 

"  Give  me  your  address  1  **  is  a  very  common  ex- 
pression amongst  all  people  moving  in  what  may  be 
called  respectable  society  ;  but  as  we  descend  a  little 
lower  in  the  scale,  we  then  hear  asked,  what  just 
answers  the  same  purpose,  "  Where  do  you  live  ?  ** 
Now,  although  the  one  equally  answers  to  the  other 
in  the  end,  there  is  yet  a  very  marked  and  great  dis- 
tinction betwixt  the  two.  In  the  former,  the  person 
applied  to  gives  hb  address  merely  as  where  he  can 
be  beard  of  or  spoken  to,  perhaps  accompanied  by  a 
parenthesis,  "from  12  to  4  o'clock.*'  The  latter, 
again,  is  in  general  given  as  the  bona  fide  residence, 
name  of  the  street  and  number,  verbatim.  I. lately 
mused  on  this  subject  in  ^i^oing  to  make  a  call  on  a 
person  living  in  rather  an  intricate  part  of  this  great 
metropolis,  and  having  passed  street  after  street,  and 
square  after  square,  m  which  I  thought  it  just  as 
likely  he  might  live  as  anywhere  else,  after  many 
turnings  and  windings,  I  found  him  correctly  enough 
at  the  place  and  number  given.  It  was  like  the  so- 
lution of  a  problem  in  Euclid,  or  a  question  in  Dill- 
worth — equals  to  equals — side  to  side — second  to  the 
right,  first  to  the  left  (for  so  I  was  told  by  a  baker), 
on  the  right  37  will  be  found,  which  accordingly  was 
the  point  I  required.  On  goin^  along,  I  could  not 
help  revolving  in  my  mind  this  daily  and  familiar 
expression  which  I  think  is  seldom  sufficiently 
noticed;  for,  although  it  is  not  the  "silver  link  and 
silken  tie  '*  of  the  poet,  I  consider  it  as  the  mighty 
chain  that  links  the  great  mass  of  society,  and  that 
binds  us  all,  as  it  were,  in  one  body. 

Now  as  I  merely  purpose  giving  a  few  ideas  which 
keep  floating  in  my  mind  on  this  subject,  I  shall  not 
enter  into  Uie  various  definitions  of  the  word  itself 
which  might  be  used  with  propriety  in  a  thousand 
diffiirent  ways.  For  instance,  we  say  **  He  addressed 
us  in  so  rude  a  manner  we  were  obliged  to 
leave ; "  « The  King  read  the  address  from  the 
throne  in  a  firm  and  audible  voice — Mv  Lords  and 
Gentlemen,  &c. ;  **  <*  He  spoke  the  address  on  the 
staxe  beautifully;**  "He  is  really  good  looking 
and  iMmdsome,  but  he  has  a  ver^  awkward 
address. "  Again  we  hear  it  said  "  She  is  not  consi- 
dered pratty,  but    what  a   pleasing    and  elegant 


addrese  /'*  and  if  there  is  any  thing  that  the  ladies— 
dear^  creatures — do  not  possess,  in  communion  with 
us,  it  is  that  toe  have  the  privilege  of  paying  our 
addresi,  but  to  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  it  may 
oftentimes  be  ranked  amongst  the  rneeied. 

But  confining  myself  to  the  original  idea  with 
which  I  began,  that  of  residence,  I  shall  in  the  first 
place  notice  when  a  person  first  comes  to  London. 
He  proceeds  to  find  out  a  good  lodging  in  some 
respectable  street,  in  order  that  he  may  give  "  a 
good  addreee,**  which  really  must  be  considered  as  a 
very  proper  feeling.  Others  bearing  the  idea  of 
Johnson  in  mind  (to  get  the  greatest  saving)  live  in  a 
garret,  and  give  their  address  at  a  coffee-house  hard 
by.  Following  this  idea  a  little  further,  the  various 
club-houses,  in  Waterloo-place  and  St  James*s  street, 
may  be  considered  respectable  cards  of  address,  and 
the  subscribers  to  them  merely  go  there  to  lounge, 
read  the  papers,  and  dine,  at  the  same  time  domiciling 
in  some  respectable  tradesinan*s  first  or  second  floor, 
according  to  their  circumstances.  Surgeons,  lawyers, 
and  other  profi?ssional  men,  are  fond  of  a  good 
address,  I  have  known  persons  of  this  class,  who 
would  rather  sacrifice  their  comfort  than  forego  the 
proud  distinction  of  having  a  good  address,  such  as 
Harley  street,  Wimpole  street,  or  Portland  place, 
although  incidentally  vou  may  find  washerwomen 
living  at  the  west-end,  and  mechanics  in  May 
Fair. 

In  the  second  place  there  is  scarcely  anything  we 
should  exercise  our  discretion  in  more  strictly  than 
in  giving  our  address.  This  I  would  strongly  impress 
on  all,  from  "  buxom  youth  to  mellow  age.**  It  baa 
sometimes  good  results — ^it  very  often  has  evil.  I 
have  known  a  conceived  insult  at  the  theatre,  which 
would  have  been  resented  on  the  spot,  and  might 
have  led  to  shame  and  confusion  of  &ce,  very  quietly 
settled  by  «.«  Your  address,  sir.'^  —  "  My  card,  sir." 
The  parties  went  home  with  it  in  their  pockets^ 
slept,  and  never  saw,  heard,  or  thought  of  each  other 
again;  thus  most  courteously  preventing  a  duel  in 
Chalk  Farm  or  Battersea  Fields.  I  once  had  an 
address  card  put  into  my  hand  in  some  spree  of  this 
kind,  when,  on  looking  on  the  card  afterwards,  I 
found  it  to  be  that  of  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the 
Treasury,  and  a  friend  of  my  own,  which  had  been 
given  either  by  mistake  or  design.  Had  I  perceived 
so  on  the  instant,  who  can  tell  what  might  have  been 
the  consequence  ?  Perhaps  it  was  picked  up  at  some 
house  where  he  had  occasion  to  call,  as  I  lately  could 
have  filled  both  pockets  at  a  dress-maker's  in  Albe- 
marle street,  who  had  with  great  seeming  industry 
stuck  about  a  thousand  all  round  a  glass,  as  if  to  make 
one  believe  she  was  visited  by  "  all  the  world  and  his 
wife."  Very  often,  however,  the  effaets  of  giving  an 
address  are  evil.  At  a  trial  at  Westminster,  within 
these  six  months,  in  which  I  was  personally  Interested 
— the  case  was  this : — Two  gentlemen  coming  from 
Richmond  were  jostled  by  three  fellows;  one,  a 
journeyman  watchmaker,  living  in  the  purlieus  of 
Clerkenwell,  and  who  then  and  there  demanded  their 
address,  which  was  immediately  given  without  any 
consideration.  When  at  was  found  to  be  respectable, 
they  trumped  up  a  story  about  losing  watches,  and,, 
after  a  trial  of  three  hours,  were  scouted  out  of  court,, 
but  left  the  gentlemen  most  vexatiously  to  pay  their 
own  costs.  This,  as  was  justly  remarked  by  one  of 
the  counsel,  was  all  occasioned  by  giving  an  address 
to  parties  of  their  stamp  and  character. 

Losing  an  address  and  having  none,  are  other 
great  evus.  I  have  known^nany  beautiful  effusions 
of  the  heart  lost  to  the  world  from  this  very  cause ; 
and  I  now  have  a  letter  before  me  written  in  the 
most  affectionate  and  explanatory  terms,  to  a  young 
lady  by  a  gentleman,  who,  doubtless,  in  the  ardour 
of  his  love  had  not  sufficiently  attended  to  the 
address,  which  consequently  fell  into  my  hands,  and 
was  therefore  lost  to  her,  purely  through  a  wrong 
address.  It  may  be  the  parties  are  now  wide  as  the 
poles  asunder ;  and  how  often  does  it  happen  when 
we  walk  forth  in  the  populous  streets  of  this  city,  or 
when  we  are  perhaps  quietly  seated  inside  a  stage- 
coach, goinff  along  like  the  "  Jolly  young  water- 
man," thinking  of  notliing  at  all,  we  are  agreeably 
joined  by  blooming  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  the 
owner  of  which,  as  if  by  enchantment,  almost  makes 
one's  heart  her  own.  We  feel  this — we  would  in- 
stantly declare  this — if  prudence  did  not  whisper  in 
a  tone  of  doubt—"  You  do  not  know  her  address.** 
I  should  be  inclined  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  each 
person,  male  as  well  as  temale,  carrying  "  their 
address"  in  some  way  or  other  where  it  might  be 
seen  and  read ;  it  might  save  a  great  deal  of  unne- 
cessary disappointment,  and  a  great  deal  of  unne- 
cessarv  importunity  and  imprudence,  which  the  fidr 
sex,  I  dare  say,  often  endure.  I  lately  had  the 
curiosity  to  inquire  the  object  of  an  old  wonuin, 
whom  I  observed  wandering  as  Adagio,  and,  grave  as 
Jomelli*s  ghost,  simply  looking  at  every  door  and 
number  in  a  street,  in  Westminster.  She  said  she 
had  come  up  from  the  country  to  see  her  son,  but 
having  lost  his  address  would  be  forced  to  return 
again.  It  is  curious  to  consider  an  address  in  this 
way.  We  hear  perhaps  of  a  friend  or  a  lady  being 
in  town,  and  wonder  much  we  do  not  see  them, 
or  have  a  call.     We  write  to  their  friends— a  thir- 
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teen-penny-halfpenny  comes  in  return.  We  set  out 
Home  fine  morning  after  breakfast,  when  in  good 
humour  with  oneself  and  all  the  world ;  and  after 
bending  one*s  steps  to  St  John's  Wood  or  Hack- 
ney, find  the  object  almost  without  any  trouble, 
ei^'oying  ^1  the  luxuries  and  happiness  of  an 
English  fireside.  Thus  an  address  is  a  complete 
leading-string  to  our  object,  for  while  we  have  the 
address  of  any  of  our  friends  we  cannot  say  they  are 
lost  to  us,  although  they  may  be  far — far  away. 
Again,  I  ever  look  with  suspicion  when  I  find  that  a 
person  cannot  readily  gire  his  address,  and  the  in- 
quiry sometimes  acts  as  a  kind  of  touchstone.  The 
tongue  faulters;  you  no  longer  look  on  a  counte- 
nance void  of  expression,  a  barber's  block,  or  a 
graven  image ;  but  the  fiitoe  assumes  a  complexion  of 
a  kind  which  to  the  observant  eye  cannot  be  mis- 
taken for  the  blush  of  innocence,  or  hue  of  health. 
No.  *11s  because  its  head  reposes  on  some  dirty 
pillow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manilla  place,  or 
the  boundaries  of  the  King's  Bench.  Though  some 
there  are  who,  lost  to  every  sense  of  feeling  in  this 
respect,  care  not  who  knows  their  address,  and  who 
go  on  like  the  Caird  in  Bums*s  Jolly  Beggars, 
sayingr— 

**  Let  them  cant  about  decorum 
Who  have  characters  to  lose.*' 

I  was  lately  led  into  a  curious  speculation  of 
certain  classes  of  persons,  who  have  no  fixed  resi- 
dence or  **  address."  Such  as  travellers,  soldiers,  and 
sailors ;  but  first  of  all  let  me  begin  with  mysel£ 
I  often  find  myself  in  a  humour  to  be  alone,  although 
I  cannot  imagine  my  own  company  half  so  delight- 
ful as  Lord  Ogilby's  picture  of  himself,  when  alone, 
in  the  Clandestine  Marriage.  However,  I  some- 
times steal  away  for  a  day  or  so,  and  place  myself 
in  the  comer  of  some  inn,  in  the  suburbs,  where  I 
feel  a  peculiar  satisfiMtion  in  being  beyond  the 
reach  of  anything  like  a  twopennv-post  man's  knock, 
my  address  being  for  the  time  known  to  no  single 
creature  in  the  world,  except  myself;  and  there  are 
people  in  this  mighty  Babylon,  who  **  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being"  no  person  knows  nor  cares  where 
(a  hermit  in  London  is  proverbial);  who  live  almost 
without  the  aid  of  the  world,  and  who  die  (I  may 
say)  without  an  addreu.  Again,  a  friend  goes  to 
vbit  the  falls  of  Niagara  and  America.  He  may, 
meanwhile,  be  considered  quite  out  of  the  world,  in 
regard  to  us ;  suddenly  we  receive  to  our  great  joy, 
a  3iip  letter  containing  hU  addreu.  He  thus  imme- 
diately becomes  again  one  of  our  kindred.  A  friend 
of  mine  lately  related  to  me  rather  a  curious 
incident  of  this  kind.  In  the  summer  of  last  ^ear, 
he  left  his  house  in  Bond  street,  and  after  visiting 
various  places  in  the  north,  during  which  time 
(aboOt  three  weeks)  he  had  not  written  home, 
nor  heard  from  thence,  he  found  himself  curi- 
ously situated,  and  quite  alone,  on  some  stepping 
stones,  which  led  a  considerable  way  into  a  lock, 
somewhere  betwixt  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Tay. 
It  all  at  once  occurred  to  him,  that  he  stood, 
as  it  were,  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  world.  On  cast- 
ing his  eyes  around,  it  so  happened  as  if  every  moving 
and  creeping  thine  on  the  fkoe  of  the  earth  had  hid 
itself.  No  lambkins  sported  near,  nor  shepherds 
piped  on  the  lea.  The  descending  sun  was  casting 
its  long  streaks  of  light  and  shade  on  the  scene,  sha- 
dowing the  sides  of  the  mlrhty  hills,  deep  and  mo- 
tionless, into  the  waters  of  the  lake,  which  all  the 
*<  chalk  and  reel "  of  Salvator  Rosa  or  Claude  can 
give  but  a  faint  idea  of.  As  he  looked  around  on 
this  calm  and  pleasing  prospect,  he  was  struck  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  panorama.  The  mountains,  near 
and  at  a  distance,  seemed  by  their  profound  stillness 
to  be  awaiting  some  awful  event  that  was  about  to 
befall.  Yet  he  thought  of  **  home  and  beauty  "— 
he  thought  of  Bond  street — ^he  thought  of  scales^ 
weights,  and  measures — of  the  many  pounds  of  tea 
and  coffee  that  had  that  morning  been  served  out  to 
the  many  unwashed  housemaids  from  the  streets  ad- 
jacent to  his  establishment.  As  to  his  young  men, 
ihey  knew  nothing  save  that  his  name  stood  as  bright 
in  the  gold  letters  above  his  door  as  ever,  and  that  the 
shop  was  kept  as  reguUirly  open  from  morning  till 
night,  as  before.  He  also  imagined  that  as  many 
carriages  and  people  would  be  passing  his  windows, 
as  when  be  himself  stood  at  the  door  of  his  house. 
But  now,  where  vras  he?  On  the  bounds  of  eter- 
nity !  **  Awful  thought !  "  said  he  to  himself; 
<<  were  I  to  jump  a  yard,  or  perhaps  stir  a  foot,  I 
might  never  again  be  heard  of,  my  address  being 
known  only  to  myself;  and  having  no  relations,  my 
goods  and  my  chattels,  what  would  become  of  them 
in  all  the  world!" 

Again,  we  may  consider  a  correct  address  of  the 
first  imporunce  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  But 
for  this,  commerce,  both  by  sea  and  land,  would  soon 
sUnd  still.  Look  at  this  city,  for  insUnce,  and  at 
the  recent  returns  of  the  Post  Office,  which  show 
such  a  large  sum  coming  yearly  into  the  hands  of 
Government,  from  being  enveloped  in  aii  improper 
address;  and  at  the  West-end,  morning  visits,  even- 
ing calls,  soirSes,  and  conversaziones,  would  be  all  at 
an  end,  but  for  this  one  thing.  Changing  our 
address  is  oftentimes  attended  with  bad  con- 
sequences, both  to  business  and  friends.      An  ac- 


auaintance  of  mine,  who  had  lived  in  Archangel, 
tor  some  years,  did  not  receive  mv  last  letter  to  him. 
When  he  came  to  London,  he  called  on  me  as  before. 
I  was  gone  no  one  knew  where;  he  gave  up,  as 
hopeless,  the  idea  of  finding  me.  But  the  very  day 
before  he  sailed  again  for  the  White  Sea,  he  met  me 
near  Hamlet's,  the  jeweller's,  and  acooeted  me  thus ; 
**  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  truly  glad  to  see  you, 
only  think  what  an  extraordinary  thing  my  meeting 
you  amongst  one  million  and  half  of  peo- 
ple without  an  address  T  A  wide  address  may  be 
considered  as  a  great  obiect  of  ambition,  and  may 
serve,  if  duly  considered  in  well-regulated  minds,  to 
stimulate  the  youth  of  the  present  day  to  more  than 
ordinanr  exertion.  This  kind  of  address  has  been 
enjoyed  by  soma  of  our  most  eminent  men  in  com- 
merce and  literature ;  thus — Kirkman  Finlay,  Glas- 
gow— Dr  Brewster,  Edinburgh— Henry  Brougham, 
London — Benjamin  Constant,  Paris — Washington 
Irving,  America — Dr  Hersehel,  Europe. 

To  conclude  this  sketch.  Siailors  may  be  consi- 
dered as  having  no  address,  they  being  so  often,  as 
it  were,  out  of  the  pale  of  society.  They  may  send 
to  us — ^we  cannot  send  to  them.  Thu  circqnistance 
no  doubt  must  have  grieved  the  heart  of  the  gallant 
poet,  Dorset,  when-  he  wrote  that  beautiful  luldress 
**  To  all  you  Ladies  now  at  Land,"  for  no  answer 
could  come  in  return  to  men  whose  post  was  the 
tide,  and  whose  address  was  the  sea. 


BOXrXTBT,  THB  XTATUBALIST, 

AKD   A   VISlTOa   AT   FAULT. 

This  is  from  the  travels  of  Matthison,  the  German 
writer.  We  do  not  see  the  **  inexpressible  forbear- 
ance and  benevolence  "  of  Bonnet  towards  his  visitor ; 
though  his  conduct  was  truly  polite  and  good  natured, 
and  worthy  of  a  man  of  sense.  Neither  is  the  poor 
traveller  despised :  he  at  least  meant  well.  But  the 
scene  is  amusing. 

Three  days  ago,  I  was  at  Geneva,  and  dined  at  a 
table  d'hSte,  A  young  Englishman  sat  by  me,  whom 
I  soon  recognised  as  one  of  the  storks  m  Lessing's 
well-known  fable,  who,  in  their  excursions,  seldom 
concerned  themselves  with  anything  except  to  ascer- 
tain the  topography  of  frog-ditches.  He  asked  me 
where  Bonnet  lived ;  this  introduced  a  conversation 
among  us,  which  at  length  led  to  my  inquiring  if  he 
had  ever  read  any  of  Bonnet's  works.  *<  No;  I  know 
nothing  at  all  about  him,  but  he  is  here  in  my  list  ;** 
and  immediately  taking  out  a  pocket-book,  he  pro- 
duced a  paper,  whence  he  read  the  following  inven- 
tory of  things  worthy  of  observation  in  Geneva : — 
I.  The  Portico  of  St  Peter's  Church; — II.  The 
Junction  of  the  Arve  with  the  Rhone; — III.  Saus- 
sare's  Cabinet  of  Natural  Curiosities; — IV.  Monsieur 
Bonnet ; — V.  Monsieur  Bourrit.  «  As  you  have 
never  rc«d  any  of  his  works  then,"  said  I,  «  might  it 
not  be  as  well  to  go  to  the  bookseller's  and  get  him 
to  shew  you  some :  his  Contemplation  de  la  Nature, 
for  instance, — read  some  chapters,  and  you  would 
then  not  only  be  less  embarrassed  in  case  he  should 
ask  you  whether  you  are  at  all  acquainted  with  his 
writings,  but  you  would,  I  am  sure,  have  very  great 
pleasure  In  the  perusal." 

He  tlianked  me  for  my  advice,  which  he  said  he 
would  certainly  follow,  and  then  left  me,  after  having 
carefully  entered  the  name  of  Bonnet's  place  of  abode 
in  his  pocket-book. 

Yesterday,  after  dinner,  as  we  were  playing  at 
chess,  a  foreigner  was  introduced,  whom  I  imme- 
diately recollected  to  be  the  person  I  had  seen  before. 
Bonnet  received  him  with  that  cordiality  and  con- 
ciliatory kindness  with  which  vou  are  so  well  ac- 
quainted, and  begged  him  to  sit  down  on  the  sofii. 
After  the  conversation  had  ran  through  the  customary 
forms  of  "Whence  come  you?"  and  "Whither  are 
you  going?"  &c.  &c.  Bonnet  addressed  him-- 

'  You  have  probably  occupied  yourself,  sir,  with 
speculative  philosophy  ?' 

« No,  not  at  all,  but  I  saw  all  your  works  ye»- 
terday.' 

<Saw  them!' — He  stopped  short,  but  supposing 
that  the  young  man  who  spoke  French  very  ill,  had 
made  use  of  some  wrong  expression,  immediately 
proceeded : — *  It  would  make  me  very  happy  if  my 
writings  afforded  you  any  entertainment.  Might  any- 
thing in  particular  strike  you  T 

*  Yes,  yes,  indeed,  the  Glaciers  in  particular,  for 
they  are  all  eicettens  naturels,* — I  give  you  his  own 
expressions. 

There  was  no  occasion  for  an  (Edipus  here  to 
divine  that,  according  to  my  advice,  he  had  been  to  a 
bookseller's  where,  confusing  Bonnet  with  Bourrit  as 
they  stood  together  on  his  list,  he  had  inquired  for 
the  works  of  the  latter,  and  had  seen  bis  travels  in 
the  Alps,  the  engravings  in  which  had  probably  at- 
tracted his  attention,  and  were  the  only  part  of  which 
he  had  any  idea.  Bonnet  immediately  perceived  hb 
mistake,  and  it  was  really  quite  affecting  to  see  how, 
instead  of  taking  advantage  of  it  and  leadinjg  him  on 
to  stumble  further  and  further,  so  as  to  produce  a 
pi^ant  scene,  (as  an  hundred  others  would  have  done 


in  his  place),  he  instantly  with  inexpressible  forbear- 
anot  and  benevolenee  gave  the  oonversatlon  another 
turn,  and  asked  him  many  questions  about  hb  own 
country,  hb  &mily,  and  even  about  hb  horses  and 


3h  traita  as  these,  which  at  the  first  glance,  may 
appear  insignificant,  are  however  those  l^  means  of 
which  Plutiureh,  in  his  Biography,  gives  su^  impres- 
sive pictures,  and  which  so  oominetelv  delude  the 
imagination,  that  Timoleon,  Dion,  ana  Philopcsm  en 
do  not  appear  as  spiriu  called  forth  from  the  hoa  rj 
ages  of  antiquity,  but  as  intimate  friends,  with  whom 
we  have  lived  in  soebl  intercourse  for  many  years,  in 
the  same  town  at  least,  if  not  under  the  same  roof. 
And,  after  all,  this  kind  of  fbrbearance  is  one  of  th« 
most  amiable  features  in  the  human  character,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  practice. 


THB    BBTUBXr. 

FaXXLT  TEAMSLATXD   FEOX  THK  OKAMAN  OF 
C.    MlicHLXB. 

Art  thorn  the  land  with  which  my  fiincy  teems. 

Whose  golden  plains  once  brightly  round  me  shone  ? 
Which  oft  hath  shed  sweet  magic  o'er  my  dreams, 
And  cheer'd  me  on  with  hope  when  feeble  grown? 
Art  thou  the  land?     Art  thou  the  land  ? 
I  greet  thee,  I  greet  thee,  O  my  fatherland ! 

Art  thorn  the  town,  beside  the  rippling  stream^ 

Tow'rd  which,  in  sadness,  oft  my  eye  Pve  cast  ? 
Where  life's  unclouded  spring  did  on  me  beam. 
And  the  young  hours  in  thrilling  pleasure  paoed  ? 
Art  thou  the  town?  Art  thou  the  town  ? 
To  thee»  to  thee  I  come,  O  native  town ! 

Art  thou  the  home  in  which  my  cradle  stood. 

Where  sorrow's  bittar  pang  I  never  knew  ? 
The  future  there  appeared  a  glowing  flood. 
The  world  a  path,  where  joys  celestial  grew. 
Art  thou  the  home  ?  Art  thou  the  home  ? 
Receive  me  oAce  again,  patarnal  home  I 

Are ^  themeadsf  Art  thou  the  peaceful  vale, 

AVhich  oft  at  silent  eve,  I've  blithely  crossed  ? 
My  spirit  then  would  o'er  your  bound'ries  steal. 
Until  each  trace  in  fading  blue  was  lost. 

Are  ye  the  meads  ?     Are  ye  the  meads  ? 
Receive  me  once  again,  O  native  meads ! 

Could  I  here  rest,  and  rural  joys  be  mine. 

The  storm  would  cease — a  brighter  morning  break ; 
My  pilgrim-staff*  I'd  to  the  brook  consign. 

And,  borne  by  friendship,  life's  last  journey  take 
To  thee,  O  grave— To  thee,  O  grave. 
Where  rest  my  fiithers ;  gUully,  then,  O  grave  ( 


Art  of  being  Obeyed. — The  mandate  which  exacta 
obedience  may  lose  the  despotic  character  with  which 
harshness  would  invest  it,  and  become  even  pleasure 
able,  if  communicated  in  forms  and  terms  of  kindness. 
Men  there  are,  whom  to  serve,  b  in  itself  pleasurable, 
from  the  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others 
which  accompanies  their  demands  for  service.^- 
Bentham. 


TO  CORRSSPONDSlfTS. 

Thanks  to  the  JVeeaiaa'f  Journal  (Dublin)  and  our 
cordial  friend  Mr  D.  who  sent  it  us.  Abo  to  Mr 
L.  who  wrote  to  us  on  Windown,  and  sent  us  the 
magaiines.  And  to  the  other  Mr  L.  who  forwarded 
the  book  on  the .  Metropolis.  The  approbation  of 
these  gentlemen  has  highly  gratified  us. 

The  letter  on  **  Swearing"  in  our  next. 

In  reply  to  our  Correspondent's  answer,  we  asked 
the  age  of  the  writer  on  "  Gallantry,"  because,  if 
young,  (as  we  find  he  is,)  there  b  promise  in  hb 
writing,  though  it  b  hardly  yet  ripe  enough  for  publi- 
cation. The  same  observation  applies  to  our  modest 
friend  TxsTAToa. 

'  Mr  Lewis  is  informed  that  the  whole  of  Mr 
Shelley's  poetical  works  are  to  be  had  (together  with 
those  of  Coleridge  and  Keats)  in  one  large  volume, 
octavo,  published  in  Paris  by  Galignani.  We  be- 
lieve also  that  a  London  edition,  in  small  volumes, 
has  lately  been  completed. 

The  "  Musings  on  a  Stone"  shall  be  carefully  read, 
and  the  answer  given  next  week. 

LOMDON :  Publiflbed  by  H.  Hoorss,  13,  Pall  Mall  East.  ' 
From  the  Stesm-Pren  of  C.  &  W.  Rbthuj.,  UtOe  PulMaiqf ^sOQCt. 
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A  ThCWWBi  FOB  TOUR  lJ7nlXK>TKr. 
VAUXs  or  FLowxms.    mtbtuiy  of  tuEim  bbadtt.  • 

lif  the  window  beside  which  we  are  writing  this 
article,  there  is  a  geranium  shining  with  its  scarlet 
tope  in  the  sun,  the  red  of  it  being  the  more  red  for  a 
btek-ground  of  lime-trees,  which  are  at  the  same  time 
breathing  and  panting  like  airy  plenitudes  of  joy,  and 
d^eloping  their  shifting  depths  of  light  and  shade, 
of  niswt  brown  and  sunny  inward  gold. 

]  It  seems  to  say  "  Paint  me  !**     So  here  it  is. 

i  Erery  now  and  then  some  anxious  fly  comes  near 
it't — we  hear  the  sound  of  a  bee,  though  we  see  none ; 
arwl  upon  looking  closer  at  the  flowers,  we  observe 
that  some  of  the  petals  are  transparent  with  the  light, 
while  others  are  left  in  shade ;  the  leaves  are  equally 
aiiomed  after  their  opaquer  fashion,  with  those  effects 
of  the  sky,  showing  their  dnrk-brown  rims;  and  on 
one  of  them  a  red  petal  has  fallen,  where  it  lies  on 
the  .brighter  half  of  the  shallow  green  cup,  making 
its  own  red  redder,  and  the  green  greener.  We 
perceive,  in  imagination,  the  scent  of  those  good- 
natured  leaves,  which  allow  you  to  carry  .off  their 
perfome  on  your  fingers :  for  goodnatured  they  are, 
in  that  respect,  above  almost  all  plants,  and  Attest  for 
the  hospitalities  of  your  rooms.  The  very  feel  of  the 
leaf  has  a  household  warmtli  in  it,  something  analo- 
gous to  clothing  and  comfort. 

Why  does  not  every  body  (who  can  afford  it)  luive 
a  geranium  in  his  window,  or  some  other  flower?  It 
is  very  cheap ;  its  cheapness  is  next  to  nothing  if  you 
raise  it  from  seed,  or  from  a  slip  ;  and  it  is  a  beauty 
and  a  companion.  It  sweetens  the  air,  rejoices  the 
eye,  links  you  witli  nature  and  innocence,  and  is 
something  to  love.  And  If  it  cannot  love  you  in 
return,  it  cannot  hate  you ;  it  cannot  utter  a  hateful 
t^ing,  even  ibr  your  neglecting  it ;  for  though  It  is  all 
beauty,  it  has  no  vanity :  and  such  being  the  case* 
mnd  living  as  it  does  purely  to  do  you  good  and  afford 
you  pleasure,  how  will  you  be  able  to  neglect  it  ? 

But  pray,  if  you  chuse  a  geranium,  or  possess  but  a 
fbw  of  them,  let  us  persuade  you  to  chuse  the  scarlet 
kind,  the  '*  old  original "  geranium,  and  not  a  variety 
of  it,— not  one  of  the  numerous  diversities  of  red  and 
white,  blue  and  white,  ivy-leaved,  &c.  Those  are  all 
beautiful,  and  very  fit  to  vary  a  large  collection  ;  but 
to  prefer  them  to  the  originals  of  the  race,  is  to  run 
the  hazard  of  preferring  the  curious  to  the  beautiful, 
and  costliness  to  sound  taste.  It  may  be  taken  as  a 
good  general  rule,  that  the  most  popular  planU  are 
the  best;  for  otherwise  they  would  not  have  become 
such.  And  what  the  painters  call  **  pure  colours,'* 
are  preferable  to  mixed  ones,  for  reasons  which  Na- 
ture herself  has  given  wl:en  she  painted  the  sky  of 
one  colour,  and  the  fields  of  another,  and  divided  the 
rainbow  itself  into  a  few  distinct  hues,  and  made  the 
red  rose  the  queen  of  flowers.  \'ariations  of  flowers 
are  like  variations  in  music,  often  beautiful  as  such, 
but  almost  always  inferior  to  the  theme  on  which 
they  are  founded, — ^thc  original  air.  And  the  rule 
holds  good  in  beds  of  flowers,  if  they  be  not  very 
large,  or  in  any  other  small  assemblage  of  them. 
N^y,  the  largest  b^  will  look  well,  if  of  one  beautiful 
colour ;  while  the  most  beautiful  varieties  may  be  in- 
harmoniously  mixed  qp.  Contrast ,  is  a  ^o^od  ihipg, 
but  we  sliould  first  get  a  gqod  sense  of  the  thing  to 
be  contrasted,  and  we  shall  find  this  prcficrable  to  the 
eontrast,  if  we  are  not  rich  endugti  to  havie  both  in 
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due  measure.  We  do  not,  in  general,  love  and  honour 
any  one  single  colour  enough,  and  we  are  instinc- 
tively struck  with  a  conviction  to  this  effect,  when 
we  see  it  abundantly  set  forth.  The  other  day  we 
saw  a  little  garden-wall  completely  covered  with  nas- 
turtiums, and  felt  how  much  more  beautiful  it  was 
than  if  any  thing  had  been  mixed  with  it.  For  the 
leaves,  and  the  light  and  shade,  offer  variety  enough. 
The  rest  is  all  richness  and  simplicity  united, — wliich 
is  the  triumph  of  an  intense  perception.  Embower 
a -cottage  thickly  and  completely  with  nothing  but 
roses,  and  nobody  would  desire  the  interference  of 
another  plant. 

'  Everything  is  handsome  about  the  geranium,  not 
excepting  its  name ;  which  cannot  be  said  of  all 
flowers,  though  we  get  to  love  ugly  words  when 
associated  widi  pleasing  ideas.  The  word  «*  geranium** 
ii  soft  and  elegant;  the  meaning  is  poor,  for  it 
comes  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  a  crane,  the 
fruit  having  a  foim  resembling  that  of  a 
crane*s  head  or  bill.  Crane*s.bill  is  the  English 
name  of  Geranium  ;  though  the  learned  appellation 
has  superseded  the  vernacular.  But  what  a  reason 
for  naming  the  flower!  as  if  the  fruit  were  any- 
thing in  comparison,  or  any  one  cared  about  it. 
Such  distinctions,  it  is  true,  are  useful  to  botanists ; 
but  as  plenty  of  learned  names  are  sure  to  be  reserved 
for  the  free-nuMonry  of  the  science,  it  would  be 
better  for  the  world  at  large  toinvent  joyous  and 
beautiful  names  for  these  images  of  joy  and  beauty. 
In  some  instances,  we  have  them ;  such  as  heart's- 
ease,  honey -suckle,  marygold,  mignonette  (**  little 
darling"),  daisy  (day's-eye),  &c.  And  many  flowers 
are  so  lovely,  and  have  a<!5;ociatcd  names  otherwise 
unmeaning  so  pleasantly  with  one's  memory,  that  no 
new  ones  would  sound  so  well,  or  seem  even  to  have 
such  proper  significations.  In  pronouncing  the 
words,  lilies,  roses,  pinks,  tulips,  jonquils,  we  see  the 
things  themselves,  and  seem  to  taste  all  their  beauty 
and  sweetness.  **  Pink "  is  a  liarsh,  petty  word  in 
itself,  and  yet  assuredly  it  does  not  seem  so ;  for  in 
the  word  we  have  the  flower.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  persuade  ourselves  that  the  word  rott  is  not  very 
beautiful.  **  Pea"  is  a  poor,  Chinese  like  mono- 
syllable ;  and  **  Briar**  is  rough  and  fierce,  as  it 
ought  to  be ;  but  when  we  think  of  Sweti-Pea  and 

Sweet-Briar,  the  words  appear  quite  worthy  of  .their 
epithets.  The  poor  monosyllable  becomes  rich  in 
sweetness  and  appropriation ;  the  rough  dissyllable 
also;  and  the  sweeter  for  its  contrast.  But  what 
can  be  said  in  behalf  of  liver-wort,  blood-wort, 
dragon's  head,  devil's  bit,    and  devil  in  a  bush? 

There  was  a  charming  line  in  some  verses  in  our 
lost  week's  jounud,  written  by  a  lady. 

I've  marr'd  your  blisses. 

Those  sweete  kisses 
Tlint  tlie  young  breeze  so  loved  yesterdaye ! 

I've  seen  ye  sighing. 
Now  ye're  dying  ;— 

^010  could  I  take  your  prettie  Uees  away  9 

But  you  could  not  say  this  to  dragon's  head  and 
devil's  bit — 

O  dragon*s  head,  devil's  bit,  blood-wort, — say. 
How  could  I  take  your  pretty  lives  away  ? 

Hiis  would  be  like  Dryden's  vtmon  of  the  pig- 
^ueaking  in  Chancer — 

.  Poor  swiue !  as  if  their  pretty  hearts  would  break. 
The  names  of  flowers  in  general,  among  the  polite. 


are  neither  pretty  in  themselves,  nor  give  us  infonna* 
tion.  The  country  people  are  apt  to  do  them  more 
justice.  Goldy-locks,  ]adies*-fingers»  bright^eye,  rpsor 
a-rubie,  shepherd's- clock,  shepherd's-purse,  sauce- 
alone,  'scarlet*  ruiiners,  sops-ln-wine,  sweet- wOluim, 
&c.  give  us  some  ideas  either  useful  or  pleasant.  But 
from  the  peasantry  also  come  many  uncongenial 
names,  as  bad  as  those  of  the  botanists.  Some  of  the 
latter  are  handsome  as  well  as  learned,  have  meanings 
easily  found  out  by  a  little  reading  or  scholarship, 
and  are  taking  their  place  accordingly  in  popular 
nomenclatures :  as  amaranth,  adonis,  arbutus,  aspho- 
del, &c,  but  many  others  are  as  ugly  as  they  are  far- 
fetched, such  as  colchicum,  tagetes,  yucca,  ixia,  me- 
sembryanthcmum ;  and  as  to  tlie  Adansonias,  Brow- 
aliias,  Koempferias,  John  Torokinsias,  or  whatever 
the  personal  names  nuy  be  that  are  bestowed  at  the 
botanical  font  by  their  proud  discoverers  or  god- 
fathers, we  have  a  respect  for  botanists  and  their  pur- 
suits, and  wish  them  all  sorts  of  little  immortalities 
except  these :  unless  they  could  unite  them  with' 
something  illustrative  of  the  flower  as  well  as  them- 
selves. A  few,  certainly,  we  should  not  like  to  dis- 
place, Browallia  for  one,  which  was  given  to  a  Peru- 
vian flower  by  Linnsus,  in  honour  of  a'  friend*  of  his 
of  the  name  of  BrowaU ;  but  the  name  should  have 
included  some  idea  of  the  thing  named.  The  Brow- 
allia is  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy.  "  We  cannot,** 
says  Mr  Curtis,  *'  do  it  justice  by  any  colours  we 
have.***  Now  why  not  have  called  it  Browall's 
Beauty?  or  Browall's  Inimitable?  The  other  day 
we  were  admiring  an  enormously  beautiful  apple,  and 
were  told  it  was  called  **  Kirk's  Admirable,**  after  the 
gardener  who  raised  it.  We  f^lt  the  propriety  of  this 
name  directly.  It  was  altogether  to  the  purpose. 
There  was  use  and  beauty  together, — the  name  of  the 
raiser,  and  the  excellence  of  the  fruit  raised.  It  is  a 
pity  that  all  fruits  and  flowers,  and  animals  too,  ex- 
cept those  with  good  names,  could  not  be  passed  in 
review  before  somebody  with  a  genius  for  christening, 
as  the  creatures  did  before  Adam  in  Paradise,  and  so 
have  new  names  given  them,  worthy  of  their  creation. 
'  SupposJe  flowers  themselves  were  new !  Suppose 
they  had  just  come  into  the  world,  a  sweet  reward 
for  some  new  goodness:  and  that  we  had  not  yet 
seen  fhem  quite  developed;  that  they  were  in  the 
act  of  growing;  had  just  issued  with  their  green 
stalks  out  of  the  ground,  and  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  curious.  Imagine  what  we  should  feel  when 
i^e  saw  the  first  lateral  stem  bearing  off  from  the 
ihain  one,  or  putting  forth  a  leaf.  How  we  should 
watch  the  leaf  gradually  unfolding  its  little  graceful 
hand;  then  another,  then  another;  then  the  main 
stalk  rising  and  producing  more ;  then  one  of  them 
giving  indications  of  an  astonishing  novelty,  a  bud  ! 
then  this  mysterious,  lovely  bud  gradually  unfolding 
like  the  leaf,  amazing  us,  enclianting  us,  almost 
alarming  us  with  delight,  as  if  we  knew  not  what 
enchantment  were  to  ensue :  till  at  length,  in  all  its 
fairy  beauty,  and  odorous  voluptuousness,  and 
mysterious  elaboration  of  tender  and  living  sculpture^ 
shone  forth 

"  tlic  bright  consummate  flower  T* 

Yet  this  phenomenon,  to  a  mind  of  any  thnught 
snd  loviogness,  is  what  may  be  said  to  take  plaee 
every  day;  for  the  commonest  otgccts  arb4)aiy  won-. 

•  \Ac  learn  this  from  the  Flora  Domestlca, an vl«pant^ 
and  p«etrj>fovh»p  bock,  Fpectally  i&RnaHed  for  caltirat«n 
of  fiowcrs  at  borne. 
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dfln  at  which  habit  has  made  m  cm^k^  ii^and>r»anA 
the  marrellousness  of  which  we  may  t^omr  aipleamrflf 
by  taking  thought.  Last  springs  wilUunf  near  ^e 
cultivated  g^unds,  and  seeing  a  multitude  of  green 
atalks  peeping  forth,  we  amused  ourselfes  with  liken- 
ing them  to  thftphuA^  or.othec  headgear  of  UiiieM, 
and  wondering  what  facet  might  ensue;  ipd  ftom 
this  exercise  of  tfw  fancf f*we  fell  lo  coouderiiig  bow 
tni^  and  not  vierely  fanoifuU  those  specvlattops 
were ;  vmat  a  perpetual  repfodudtion  of  the  marvel- 
lous was  carried  on  by  Nature;  how  utterly  ignorant 
we  were  of  the  causes  of  the  least  abd  most  4h* 
esteemed  of  the  commonest  vegetables ;  and  what  a 
quantity  of  life»  and  beauty,  and  mystery,  and  use, 
and  enjoyment,  was  to  be  found  in  th#m,  compoasd 
out  of  all  sorts  of  elements,  and  shaped  as  if  by  the 
hands  of  fitiries.  What  workmanship,  with  no  appa* 
Tent  workman!  What  consummate  el^ance, 
though  the  result  was  to  be  nothing  (as  we  call  it) 
biit  a  radish  or  an  onion,  and  these  were  to  be  con- 
sumed or  thrown  away  by  millions !  A  rough  tree 
grows  up,  and  at  the  tips  of  his  rugged  and  dark 
Jfingers  he  puts  forth, — round,  smooth,  shining,  and 
hanging  delicately, — ^the  golden  i^ple,  or  the  cheek- 
like beauty  of  the  peach.  The  other  day  we 
were  in  a  garden,  where  Indian  corn  was  growing, 
and  some  of  the  cobs  were  plucked  to  show  vls.  first 
one  leaf  or  sheath  was  picked  off,  then  another,  then 
another,  then  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  as  if  a  fruit-seller 
was  unpacking  fruit  out  of  pikers;  and  at  last  we 
cune,  inside,  to  the  grains  of  the  com,  packed  up 
into  cucumber-shapes  of  pale  gold,  and  each  of  them 
pressed  and  flattened  against  each  other,  as  if  some 
human  hand  had  been  doing  it  in  the  caverns  of  the 
earth.     Bur  What  Hand  ! 

The  same  that  made  the  poor  yet  rich  hand  (for 
is  it  not  his  workmanship  also?)  that  is  tracing 
these  marvelling  lines,  and  which  if  it  does  not 
tremble  to  say  so,  it  is  because  Love  sustains,  and 
because  the  heart  also  is  a  flower  which  has  a  right  to 
be  tranquil  in  the  garden  of  the  All- Wise. 


THB   TXTBBX. 

Frum  W^netday  tht  17th,  to  Tuesday  the  2Srd 
Septewtbef^ 

A   GARDSN-XLTSIUH. 

Wk  have  been  looking  through  Rousseau's  Eloisa 
again,  (for  we  never  could  thoroughly  read  it),  and 
have  unfortunately  had  the  impression  confirmed, 
that  was  made  upon  us  in  our  youth.  We  say  "  un- 
fortunately," in  a  socio-literary  sense,(and  in  that  only, 
for  in  any  other  sense,  social  or  otherwise,  we  are  not 
aware  of  having  reason  to  regret  it) ;  but  it  seems  a 
misfortune  to  be  unable  to  like  a  celebrated  book,— 
one  that  Is  ^proved  by  so  many  people ;  and  we  cannot 
but  think  the  work  a  marvellous  fidlure  in  its  greatest 
pretension,~the  love.  Some  love  there  certainly  is, 
and  eloquently  is  it  set  forth ;  but  there  appears  to  us  to 

be  a  great  deal  more  will,  and  outcry,  and  pedantry, 

even  making  allowance  for  French  gesticulation.  St 
Preux  is  by  far  the  more  genuine  lover  of  the  two, 
and  he  is  of  a  scene-making  temper.  As  to  Julia,  the 
**  new  Heloise,*'  we  cannot  help  thinking  her  quite 
unworthy  of  her  namesake.  There  is  quite  as  much 
lecturing  as  loving  in  her  correspondence,  and  the  two 
things  are  incompatible.  She  absolutely  "  hufis"  the 
-poor  man  at  every  turn  in  his  behaviour,  or  way  of 
thinking,  that  does  not  quite  satisfy  her.  To  be  sure 
this  **  huffing**  is  Rousseau*s ;  he  puts  it  in  her  mouth ; 
and  to  him  also  is  attributable  the  temper  and  suspi- 
ciousness of  St  Preux ;  but  this  only  shews  how  unfit 
he  was  to  write  a  love-story.  In  short,  this  book, 
and  a  reperusal  of  two  volumes  of  the  Confessions, 
have  convinced  us  that  Rousseau,  admirable  writer  as 
he  was,  and  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  world  (in 
cAiaking  up  their  thoughts  for  them,  and  inciting  them 
to  recur  to  first  principles)  was  all  his  life  a  victim  to 
bad  temper,  and  made  others  victims  vrith  him.  This, 
we  hate  no  doubt,  was  the  secret  of  m  uch  which  he  has 
left  unezphdned,  and  the  real  reason  oi  his  estrange- 
menlB  with  loveiB  and  fHends,lhKn  first  to  last  Lat- 
terly indeed  he  confesses  it;  and  his  friends  became 
toowell  aware  of  the  extravagances  to  which  lus  morbid 


aiH>M>kingdroiahi«»  ^everhop^yiayiaattobafor*. 
jgotteii,  that  ahfaough  he  could  not  mat*  love  as  wtM 
M  hA  fanoie^  be  struck  ^otes  of  otjbpr  tniths.lftd  mi^ 
Tersalities  into  the  hearts  of  mankind  never  to  be  forw 
gotten,  and  that  the  misgiving  egotist,  who  justified 
^a  alienation  of  thosathat  loved  him  by:coodsmniBg^ 
himijplf  bilbre-h«nd  i%  his  own  compl^utt  and  ^|ac- 
tion%  was  also  the  bokl  philosopher  who.  Intenrogited 
half  the  axistii^  opinioBs  of  mankind  end  foimd 
them  tremble  before  him. 

We  select  firom  a  translation  of  the  « New 
Eloisa*^  a  passage,  worth  the  attention  of  tiie 
lovers  of  gardening,  and  such  as  will  afford  our 
nadere  imother  em^  seeBo  of  sylvau  enjoyment 
fit  fbr  the  month,  and  cxlnbiting  the  charm- 
ing combination  of  the  two  ideas  of  home  and 
remoteness.  Rousseau  is  truly  at  home  here, — with 
Nature,  to  whom  he  was  nothing,  and  therefore 
whom  he  could  not  plague  or  be  plagued  by.  If  the 
trees  could  have  spoken  to  him,  he  would  have  quar- 
relled with  them.  Something  which  they  said,  or  did 
not  say,  would  have  been  found  unsatisfiictory.  Why 
did  he  not  discover  that  there  are  hearts  which 
could  have  been  equally  tranquil  with  him,  if  he 
could  have  been  content  to  think  of  their  kindness,  in*, 
stead  of  his  own  misgivings? 

After  living  admired  the  good  consequences  at- 
tending the  vigilance  and  attention  of  the  prudent 
Eloisa  in  the  conduct  of  her  family,  I  was  witness  of 
the  good  effects  of  the  recreation  she  uses  in  a  retired 
phu^  where  she  takes  her  favourite  walk,  and  which 
she  calls  her  Elysium. 

I  had  often  heard  them  talk  of  this  Elysium  of 
which  they  noade  a  mystery  before  me.  Yesterday, 
however,  ^e  excessive  heat  being  almost  equally  in- 
tolerable both  within  doors  and  without,  M.  Wolmar 
proposed  to  his  wife  to  make  holiday  that  afternoon, 
and  instead  of  going  into  the  nursery  towards  evening, 
as  usual,  to  come  and  breathe  the  fresh  air  with  us  m 
the  orchard :  she  consented,  and  thither  we  went. 
i;,Thb  place,  though  just  close  to  the  house,  is  hidden 
in  such  a  manner  by  a  shady  walk,  that  it  is  not  visi- 
ble from  anv  point.  ^  The  thick  foliage  with  which  it 
is  environed  renders  it  impervious  to  the  eye,  and  it  is 
always  carefully  looked  up.  I  was  scarce  got  within 
side^  but  the  door,  being  covered  with  alder  and  haseU 
trees,  I  could  not  find  out  which  way  I  came  in, 
when  I  turned  back,  and  seeing  no  door,  it  seemed 
as  if  I  had  dropped  from  the  elouds. 

On  mv  entrance  into  this  disguised  orchard,  I 
was  seizea  with  an  agreeable  sensation ;  the  freshness 
of  the  thick  foliage,  the  beautiful  and  lovely  verdure, 
the  fiowers  scattered  on  each  side,  the  murmuring  of 
the  purling  stream,  and  the  warbling  of  a  thousand 
birds,  struck  my  inoagination  as  powerfully  as  my 
senses ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  thought  myself  in  the 
most  wild  and  solitary  place  in  nature,  and  I  appeared 
as  if  I  had  been  the  first  person  who  had  ever  pene- 
trated into  this  wild  and  desert  mot.  Being  seised 
with  astonishment  and  tnnsportiea  at  so  unexpected 
a  sight,  I  remained  motionless  for  some  time,  and 
cried  out,  in  an  involuntary  fit  of  enthusiasm,  "  O 
Tinian !  O  Juan  Fernandez !  Eloisa,  the  worId*s  end 
is  at  your  Uureshold  !** — «  Many  people  (said  she,  with 
a  snule,)  think  in  the  same  manner;  but  twenty 
paces  at  most  presently  bring  them  back  to  Clarens; 
let  us  see  whether  the  charm  will  work  longer  with 
you.  This  is  the  same  orchard  where  you  have 
walked  formerly,  and  where  you  have  played  at  romps 
with  my  cousin.  You  may  remembo'  that  the  grass 
was  almost  burned  up,  the  trees  very  thinly  planted, 
affording  very  little  shade,  and  that  there  was  no 
water.  You  find  that  it  is  now  fi-esh,  verdant,  culti- 
vated, embellished  with  flowers,  and  well  water^; 
what  do  you  imagine  it  may  have  cost  me  to  put  it 
into  the  condition  you  see?  For  you  must  know  that 
I  am  the  superintendant,  and  that  my  husband  leaves 
the  inture  management  of  it  tome.** — « In  truth  (said 
I),  it  has  cost  you  nothing  but  inattenUon.  It  is 
indeed  a  delightful  spot ;  but  wild  and  rustic,  and  I  can 
discover  no  marks  of  human  industry.  You  have  con- 
cealed the  door ;  the  water  springs  I  know  not  whence; 
nature  alone  has  done  all  the  rest,  and  even  you  could 
not  have  mended  her  work.** — « It  is  true  (said  she) 
that  nature  has  done  everything ;  but  under  my  direc- 
tion, and  you  see  nothing  but  what  has  been  done 
under  my  orders.  Guess  once]  more.** — "  First  (I 
replied)  I  cannot  conceive  howU^ur  and  expense 
can  be  made  to  supply  the  effects  of  time.  The  trees 
— •*  «  As  to  them,  (said  M.  Wolmar,)  you  may 
observe  that  there  are  hone  very  large,  and  they 
were  here  before.  Besides,  Eloisa  b^an  this  work 
a  long  while  before  her  marrli^e,  and  presently  after 
her  mother's  death,  when  she  usisd  to  come  here  with 
her  fiither  in  quest  of  solitude.**  «  Well  (said  I), 
since  you  will  have  these  largfr  and  mas^  bowers, 
these  sloping  tufts^  these  umbrageous  thickets  to  be 
the  growth  of  seven  or  eight  years,  and  to  be  partly 
the  work  of  art,  I  think  vou  have  been  a  good  eoono- 
misty  if  you  have  done  all  withia  this  vast  circiimfer- 


^na»  4m  Ktwc»  thpuaand  orowns.**— ««•  You  have  only 
guessed  two  tkausand  crowns  too  lauch  (says  die), 
for  It  cost  ase  aothing."— «  How  t  nothing  !**— .«  No^ 
nothing ;  aniest  ^ou  pUce  a  dosen  days  work  in  the 
year  to  my  gardener's  account,  as  many  to  two  or 
three  of  my  people,  and  some  to  M.  Wolmar,  who 
has  sopiatimes  oondeioended^o^ffieiate  iiuny  service 
as  a  ^trdentr.**  I  oouU  n^tt  comprehend  i^  riddle  ; 
but  £lois%whoj  b*d  hitteto  hjld  me,  la|d  to  me 
(letttog  ma  loosa^  *<  Op  itdjoM  will  und^vtand  iu 
Farei^ell  Tlniaaj  Farewell  Jua^  Fernandez !  Fare- 
well  sil  enchifnttnent  t  In  a  ftw  minutes  you  will 
find  your  way  back  from  the  end  of  the  world.** 

I  b«gap  |o  wander  over  the  orchard  thus  metamor- 
phosed with  a  kind  of  ecstacy;  and  if  I, found  no 
exotic  planU  nor  any  of  the  produce  of  the  Indies,  I 
found  all  those  which  were  natural  to  the  soil  dia- 
posed  and  blended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the 
most  cheerful  and  lovely  effiscts.  The  verdant  turj; 
thick,  but  short  and  close,  was  intermisad  with  arald 
thyme,  balm,  sweet  maijoram,  and  other  fragrant 
herbs*  You  might  pereelve  a  thousand  wOd  flowen 
dazzle  your  eyes,  among  which  you  would  be  surprized 
to  discover  some  garden  flowers,  which  seemed  to 
grow  natural  with  the  rest.  I  now  and  then  met 
with  shady  tufts,  as  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
as  if  they  had  been  in  a  thick  forest.  These  tutts 
were  composed  of  trees  of  a  very  flexible  natora,  the 
branches  of  which  they  bend  till  they  hang  on  the 
ground  and  take  root,  as  I  have  seen  some  trees 
naturally  do  in  America.  In  the  more  open  spots,  I 
saw  bushes  of  roses,  raspberries,  and  gooseberries :  little 
planutions  of  lilac,  hazel-trees,  alders,  syringa,  broom, 
and  trefoil,  dispersed  without  any  order  or  symmetry* 
and  which  embellished  the  ground,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  gave  to  it  the  appearance  of  beiag  overgrown 
with  weeds.  I  followed  the  track  through  irregular 
and  serpentine  walks,  bordered  bv  these  flowery 
thickets,  and  covered  with  a  thousand  garlands  com- 
posed of  vines,  hops,  rose-weed,  snake'weed,  and  other 
plants  of  that  kind,  with  honeysuckles  and  jessamine^ 
designed  to  intertwine.  These  garlands  seemed  as  if 
they  were  carelessly  scattered  from  one  tree  to  ano- 
ther, and  formed  a  kind  of  drapery  over  our  heada 
which  sheltered  us  from  the  sun ;  while  under  foot 
we  had  smooth,  agreeable,  and  dry  walkrag  upon  a 
fine  moss,  without  sand,  or  grassy  or  any  rugged, 
shoots.  Then  it  was  I  first  discovered,  not  without 
astonishment,  that  this  verdant  and  bushy  umbrage, 
whieh  had  deceived  me  so  much  at  a  distance,  waa 
composed  of  these  luxuriant  and  ereeping  plants^ 
which  running  all  along  the  trees,  fonped  a  thick 
foliage  over  head,  and  afforded  shade  and  freshnesa 
under  foot.  I  observed  likewise,  that  by  means  ot 
common  industry,  they  made  several  of  these  phmta 
take  root  in  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  so  that  they 
spread  more  being  nearer  the  top.  You  will  readilv 
conceive  that  the  fruit  is  not  the  better  for  these  addi- 
tions ;  but  this  is  the  only  spot  where  they  sacrificed 
the  useful  to  the  agreeable,  and,  in  the  rest  of  their 
grounds,  they  have  taken  such  care  of  the  trees,  that* 
without  the  orchard,  the  return  of  fruit  is  greater 
than  it  was  formerly.  If  you  do  but  consider  how 
delightful  it  is  to  meet  with  wild  firuit  in  the  midst 
of  a  wood,  and  to  refiresh  one's-self  with  it,  yOH  will 
easily  conceive  what  a  pleasure  it  must  be  to  meet 
with  excellent  and  ripe  fruit  in  this  artificial  desert* 
though  it  grows  but  here  and  there,  and  has  not  the 
best  appearance;  which  gives  one  the  pleasure  of 
searching  and  selecting  the  best. 

All  these  little  walks  were  bordered  and  crossed  by 
a  clear  and  limpid  rivulet,  which  one  while  winded 
throuffh  the  grass  and  flowers  in  streams  scarce  per- 
ceptible ;  at  another,  rushed  in  more  copious  floods 
upon  a  dear  and  speckled  sravel,  which  rendered  the 
water  more  transparent.  You  might  perceive  the 
springs  rise  and  bubble  out  of  the  earth,  and  some- 
times you  might  observe  deep  canals,  in  which  die 
calm  and  gentle  fluid  served  as  a  mirror  to  reflect  the 
objects  around.  <<  How  !  (said  I  to  Eloisa)  I  compre- 
hend all  the  rest,  but  these  waters  which  I  sec  on 
every  side.'* — «  They  come  from  thence  (she  replied, 
pointing  to  that  side  where  the  terrace  lies).  It  ia 
the  same  stream,  which ,  at  a  vast  expense,  supplies 
the  fountain  in  the  flower  garden,  for  which  nobody 
cares.  M.  Wolmar  will  not  destroy  it,  out  of  respect 
to  my  father  who  had  it  made ;  but  with  what  plea- 
sure we  come  here  every  day  to  see  the  water  run 
through  the  orchard,  which  we  never  looked  at  in 
the  garden !  The  fountain  plays  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  strangers ;  this  little  rivulet  flows  for  our 
amusement.  It  is  truc^  that  I  have  likewise  brought 
hither  the  water  from  the  public  fountain,  which 
emptied  itself  into  the  lake,  through  the  highway,  to 
the  detriment  of  passengers,  besides  its  running  to 
waste,  without  profit  to  any  one.  It  formed  an  elbow 
at  the  foot  of  the  orchard,  between  two  rows  of  wil- 
lows; I  have  taken  them  into  my  inclosure,  and 
bring  the  same  water  hither  through  different 
channels.** 

I  perceived  then  that  all  the  contrivance  consisted  in 
ipanagingthese  streams,  so  as  to  make  them  flow  in  me- 
anders, by  separating  and  uniting  them  at  proper  places, 
by  making  them  run  as  little  upon  the  ^opes  as  pos- 
sible^ in  order  to  lengthen  their  course,  and  make  the 
most  of  a  fow  little  murmuring  cascades.  A  layer  of 
earth,  covered  with  some  gravel  from  the  lake^  and 
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ftrewed  over  with  shells,  forms  a  bed  of  these  waters. 
The  same  strearoiy  nmning  at  proper  distances  under 
aome  largv  tiles  oorered  with  earth  and  tiir£  on  a 
lerel  ;WiUi.  the  ground,  form  a  kind  of  artificial 
spring,  where  thej  issue  forth.  Some  small  streams 
ipout  through  pipes  on  some  rugged  places  and  bub- 
Ue  as  they  fidl.  The  ground,  thus  refreshed  and 
watered,  continually  yidds  fresh  flowers,  and  keeps 
the  grass  always  verdant  and  beautiful. 


'  jtoBBLajroB  or  >tBA&  ^xrmm 

One  of  the  sources  upon  which  we  have  drawn  for 
our  Romances  of  Real  Life, — ^the  **  Lounger^  Com- 
mon- Place  Book,"  begins  to  pump  a  Kttle  drily 
(though  not  in  the  instance  before  us) ;  but  we  are 
Buieh  p?i«»aVt"j  if  we  have  any  reason  to  dread  the 
ftihire  of  resouroes,  intimated  by  a  correspondent  who 
writes  in  the  present  number.  In  fi^t,  we  look 
confidently  not  only  to  old  stores  of  our  own,  but  to 
new  ones  in  all  quarters,  among  which  we  shall  be 
happy  to  reckon  those  which  he  is  good  enough  to 
promise  us. 

XZXYI. HISTORT  OP   AaNOLD   DU   TILB. 

Arnold  Du  Tilb,  a  native  of  Sagias,  a  village 
near  the  citv  of  Bieux,  in  the  Upper  Laoguedoc, 
who,  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  the  object  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  extraor- 
dinary in  its  nature,  perplexing  and  difficult  to 
decide. 

At  Artigues,  a  country  hamlet,  only  a  fbw  miles 
Srom  the  ^ace  of  Du  Tilb*s  residence,  lived  a  little 
ftrmer,  whose  name  was  Martin  Guerre,  married  to 
a  modest  handsome  young  woman  born  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, but  hin^lf  of  the  Spanish  province  of 
Biscay  ;  they  had  a  son ;  and,  for  their  situation  in 
life,  po^ested  tolerable  property. 

Ten  years  after  their  marriage,  in  consequence  of 
a  dispute  with  his  £sther-in-Uw,  Martin  suddenly 
quitted  his  family,  and,  charmed  with  the  licentious 
needom  of  a  roving  life,  or  cooled  in  his  affection 
towards  his  wife,  al£ough  she  had  conducted  herself 
with  exemplary  propriety,  had  not  been  seen  or 
beard  of  for  eight  years. 

It  was  during  this  long  absence  (to  lovers  as  well 
as  husbands  a  dangerous  interval),  it  was  at  this  time 
that  Arnold  du  TUb,  the  subject  of  our  present  arti- 
cle,  who  had  formerly  seen  and  admired  the  wife  of 
Hartin  Guerre,  memtated  a  most  perfidious  and 
cruel  stratagem. 

In  age  and  appearance  he  greatly  resembled  the 
absent  man ;  like  him,  too,  Du  Tilb  having  for  many 
years  quitted  his  country,  was  generally  considered 
as  dead ;  and  having  made  himself  acquainted  with 
all  the  circumstances,  connexions,  and  general  habits 
of  Guerre,  as  well  by  collateral  inquiries,  as  by  actual 
association  with  him  during  two  campa^s  as  a  pri- 
Tate  soldier,  he  boldly  presented  himself  to  the  wife 
and  fiunily  as  her  long  lost  husband. 

The  risk  he  incurred  and  the  difficulties  he  en- 
countered were  considerable :  a  thousand  little  cir- 
cumstances whieh  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  but  unneces- 
sary to  describe,  must  daily  and  hourly  have  led  him 
to  the  brink  of  destmction;  indeed,  it  is  not  oisy  to 
conceive  how  he  could  succeed,  unless  the  unhappy 
dupe  of  his  ddusion  had  been  herself  a  promoter  of 
the  deceit,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 


Ilie  strange,  at  onee,  and  without  hesiution,  was 
received  with  transports  of  joy  by  the  wife  and  all 
the  family,  which  at  that  time  consisted  of  foiir  of  her 
husband's  risters  and  an  uncle :  one  of  them  remark- 
ing that  his  clothes  were  somewhat  out  of  repair,  he 
Implied,  "  yesy**  and  in  a  careless  and  apparently  un- 
premedited  way,  desired  that  a  pair  of  tafiety 
breeches  might  be  brought  him.  His  wife,  not 
immediately  recollecting  where  she  had  put  them, 
he  added,  ^  I  am  not  surprised  you  have  foigot,  finr 
f  have  not  worn  them  since  the  christening  of  my 
son  ;  they  are  in  a  draw  at  the  bottom  of  the  large 
bh^st  in  the  next  room;  in  this  place  they  were 
found  and  immediately  brought  to  him. 

The  supposed  Martin's  return  was  welcomed  by 
the  neighbours  in  the  old  French  way  with  song  and 
dance ;  and  he  enjoved  the  privileges  and  pleasures, 
be  shared  the  emoluments  and  cares  of  a  husband, 
and  a  few. days  after  his  arrival,  repaired  to  Rieux 
to  transact  some  necessary  law  business,  which  had 
been  deferred  in  consequence  of  his  absence ;  the 
ibad  couple  lived  apparently  happy  for  three  years. 
In  which  time  two  ch^dren  were  added  to  their 
£imily. 

But  their  tranquillity  was  gradually  interrupted 
by  the  uncle,  whose  suspicions  of  imposture  were 
first  excited  by  a  traveller  passing  through  the  vil- 
lage; this  person  hearing  the  name  of  Martin 
Guerre  accidentally  mentioned,  declared,  that  eigh- 
teen months  before  he  had  seen  and  conversed^th 
an  invalid  of  that  name  in  a  distant  province  of 
Fiance,  who  informed  him  that  he  had  a  wife  and 
children  in  Languedoc,  but  that  it  was  not  his  de- 
sign to  return  during  the  lifij  of  his  uncle. 


•  Tlie  stranger  behig  sent  Ibr,  and  pxftrfttdy  quft^ 
tioned,  repeated  in  a  clear  and  consistent  manner 
what  he  had  befine  communicated,  eonflrmed  the 
apprehensions  of  the  uncle  that  the  real  Martin 
Guerre  was  still  absent,  and  added,  that  since  quit- 
ting his  wife,  he  had  lost  one  of  his  legs  in  the  battle 
of  St  Qnintitt. 

The  fiunily,  alarmed  by  this  account,  now  saw, 
or  thought  they  saw,  many  little  circumstances, 
which  had  before  escaped  their  notice,  but  all  tend- 
ing to  prove  that  the  man  with  whom  Mrs  Guerre 
cohabited,  and  by  whom  she  had  had  two  children, 
was  not  in  fact  her  lawful  husband. 

But  they  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  convince 
the  deluded  female  of  her  mistake ;  and  she  loudly, 
and  with  tears  insisted  that  her  present  domestic 
companion  was  her  first  love,  her  real  and  original 
husband ;  it  was  not  till  after  several  months  that 
the  unhi^py  woman  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to 
prosecute  the  impostor. 

He  was  taken  into  custody  and  imprisoned  by  the 
order  of  the  criminal  judge  of  Rieux,  and  a  time 
fixed  for  examining  the  evidence,  and  hearing  what 
Du  Tilb  had  to  offer  in  his  defence. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  offender  was  brought 
into  court,  followed  by  a  number  of  people  whose 
curiosity  was  naturally  excited;  the  deposition  of 
the  traveller,  concerning  the  absent  Martin  Guerre, 
was  first  read;  the  uncle,  the  sisters,  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Sagias,  were  next  closely  ques« 
tioned  on  their  oath;  some  declared  that  the  prisoner 
was  not  Martin  Guerre,  others  as  positively  insisted 
that  he  was  the  identical  person,  corroborating  their 
testimony  by  many  collateral  circumstances ;  but  the 
greater  number  averred  without  scruple  that  the 
resemblance  between  the  two,  if  two  there  were,  was 
so  great,  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  distinguish ; 
the  weight  of  evidence  was  thought  by  many  to 
preponderate  in  favour  of  the  prisoner. 

The  judge  demanding  of  him  what  he  had  to  say 
in  his  defence,  he  answered,  without  embarrassment, 
that  the  whole  was  a  conspiracy  of  the  uncle  and  a 
certain  part  of  the  family,  who,  taking  advantage  of 
the  easy  temper  and  weak  understandmg  of  his  wife, 
had  contrived  the  story  in  order  to  be  rid  of  him, 
and  to  get  possession  of  his  property,  which  he  valued 
at  eight  thousand  livres. 

The  uncle,  he  observed,  had  for  some  time  taken  a 
dislike  to  him,  had  frequently  assaulted  him,  and  in 
one  instance  would  have  killed  him  by  the  stroke  of 
an  iron  bar  on  his  head,  had  he  not  fortunately  par- 
ried the  blow. 

The  remark  of  the  prisoner  on  the  weakness  of  his 
wife's  understanding,  served  to  diminish  the  surprise 
of  the  court  at  her  being  so  easily  duped,  nor  indeed 
could  they  blame  any  relation  for  endeavouring,  in 
any  manner  they  were  able,  to  expel  the  violator  of 
the  wife  and  property  of  their  kinsman. 

Du  Tilb  then  proceeded  to  inSorm  the  court  of 
the  reasons  which  first  induced  him  to  quit  his  house 
and  fiimily ;  related  minutely  where,  how,  and  with 
whom  he  had  passed  his  time ;  that  he  had  served- in 
the  French  army  seven  years,  and  on  his  regiment 
being  disbanded,  had  entered  into  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice, from  which,  being  impatient  to  see  his  wife, 
and  sorely  repenting  that  he  had  ever  quitted  her,  at 
a  eonsiderable  expense  he  procured  his  discharge, 
and  made  the  best  of  his  vray  to  Artigues.  At  this 
place,  notwithstanding  his  long  absence  and  the  loss 
of  his  hair,  he  was  directly  and  universally  recog- 
niced  by  his  old  acquaintance,  and  received  with 
transports  of  joy  by  his  wife  and  sisters,  particularly 
by  his  uncle;  alUiough  that  unnatural  and  cruel 
relation  had  now  thought  proper  to  stir  up  the  pre* 
sent  prosecution  against  him. 

The  prisoner,  in  consequence  of  certain  leading 
questions  from  the  judge,  gave  a  minute  description 
of  the  situation  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
place  in  Biscay,  where  he  said  he  was  bom  (still  in- 
sisting that  he  was  Martin  Guerre)  mentioning  the 
names,  ages,  and  occupations  of  the  relations  he  had 
left  there,  the  year,  the  day,  and  the  month  of  his 
marriage,  also  the  persons  who  were  present  at  the 
ceremony,  as  well  as  those  who  dined  with  them ; 
which,  on'  referring  to  collateral  eridence,  were  found 
totally. 

On  the  other  hand,  forty-five  reputable  and  credi- 
ble witnesses,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  Martin 
Guerre  and  Arnold  du  Tilb,  swore  that  the  prisoner 
vras  not  and  could  not  be  Martin ;  one  of  these,, Car- 
bon Barreau,  maternal  imcle  of  Du  Tilb,  acknow- 
ledged his  nephew  with  tears,  and,  observing  that  he 
was  fettered  like  a  malefactor,  bitterly  lamented  the 
disgrace  it  would  bring  upon  his  fiunily* 

These  persons. abo  insisted  that  Martin  Gutrre 
was  tall,  of  a  slender  make,  and  as  persons  of  that 
form  frequently  are,  awkward  and  sloping  in  his 
gait ;  that  he  had  a- remarkable  way  of  protruding 
and  hanging  down  his  under  lip ;  that  his  nose  was 
flat  and  that  several  scars  were  to  be  seen  on  his  left 
eyebrow,  and  other  parts  of  his  fkoe. 

On  the  contrary,  they  observed  that  Du  Tilb  vras 
a  middle-sized,  well-set  man,  upright,  with  thick  legs, 
a  well-formed  nose,  and  without  anything  remark- 
able about  liis  mouth  or  lips ;  they  agreed  that  his 


countenance  Exhibited  the  same  scats  as  that  of 
Martin; 

The  shoemaker,  who  had  for  many  years  furnished 
Guerre  with  shoes,  being  called,  deposed,  that  his 
foot  reached  the  twelfth  size,  but  that  the  prisoner's 
was  rather  short  of  the  ninth ;  it  fhrther  appc»ned 
that  he  formerly  had,  from  his  early  youth,  been 
dexterous  at  cudgeling  and  wrestling,  c^  which  the 
impostor  was  whmly  ignorant. 

As  a  strong  circumstance  against  the  person  ac- 
cused, it  was  added  that  his  manner  of  speaking,  and 
the  sort  of  language  he  used,  though  at  times  art- 
fully interlarded  with  patois  and  umntelligible  gib- 
berish, was  very  different  from  that  which  used  to  be 
spoken  by  the  real  Martin  Guerre,  who,  being  a 
Biscayan,  spoke  not  wholly  Spanish,  wholly  French, 
nor  wholly  Gascon,  but  a  curious  mixture  of  each  ; 
a  sort  of  language  called  the  Basque. 

Lastly,  and  what  seemed  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  court,  the  prosecutors  referred  to  the  internal 
evidences  of  the  offender's  character,  which,  they 
proved,  had  been  from  his  childhood  vicious  and  in- 
corrigible in  the  extreme:  they  produced  satisfac- 
tory proofs  of  his  being  hardened  in  all  manner  of 
wickedness  and  uncleanness ;  a  common  swearer  and 
blasphemer,  a  notorious  profligate,  every  way  capa« 
ble  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge. 

The  accusation  lay  heavy  upon  the  prisoner,  a 
pause  ensued  for  deliberation,  and  the  court,  fiitigued 
by  a  long  and  patient  examination  of  a  host  of  wit- 
nesses, took  refreshment ;  the  town-house  being  still 
crowded  by  persons  impatient  to  give  their  testimony 
in  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  whom  they  considered  and 
pitied  as  an  injured  man. 

The  first  parties  next  examined  astonished  the 
judge  and  staggered  the  whole  court.  They  were 
the  four  sisters  of  Martin  Guerre,  all  reputed 
to  be  women  of  sound  understanding,  and  of  cha- 
racter unblemished ;  they  positively  swore  that  tlie 
man  in  custody  was  *'  their  dear  brother  Martin.** 
Two  of  their  husbands,  and  thirty-five  persons  bom 
or  brought  up  in  the  neighbourhood  corroborated 
their  assertions;  among  others,  Catherine  Boere, 
who  carried  Martin  and  his  wife  the  medianoche,  or, 
as  an  Englishman  would  call  it,  the  sack-posset,  after 
they  were  put  to  bed  on  their  wedding-night,  de- 
clared, as  she  hoped  for  everlasting  salvation,  that 
the  prisoner,  and  the  man  she  saw  in  bed  with  the 
bride,  were  the  same  person. 

The  majority  of  these  last  witnesses  also  deposed* 
that  Martin  Guerre  had  twb  scars  in  his  &ce,  and 
that  the  nail  of  his  forefinger,  on  the  left  hand,  in 
consequence  of  a  wound  received  in  his  childhood, 
grew  across  the  top  of  his  finger ;  that  he  had  three 
warts  on  the  back  of  his  right  hand  towards  the 
knuckles,  and  another  on  his  nttle  finger ;  the  judge 
ordered  the  culprit  to  stretch  forth  both  his  han£(, 
which  were  found  to  agree  with  this  description. 

It  further  appeared  that,  on  his  first  arrival  at 
Artigues,  the  prisoner  addressed  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants by  name,  and  recalled  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  had  forgotten  him,  several  circumstances  with 
respect  to  the  village,  on  the  subject  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  which  had  happened  ten,  fifteen, 
and  twenty  years  before ;  he  also  spoke  to  his  wife 
(as  he  still  insisted  she  was)  of  certain  circumstances 
of  a  very  peculiar  nature. 

He  who  could  give  an  assumed  character  so  strong 
a  resemblance  to  reality,  and  so  dextrously  clothe 
&lsehood  in  the  robes  of  truth,  was  no  common  im- 
postor ;  like  other  great  villains,  he  must  have  been 
a  man  of  abilities. 

To  add  to  the  perplexities  of  this  business,  th6 
wife  being  called,  her  pretended  husband  solemnly 
addressed  and  called  on  her,  as  she  valued  peace  of 
mind  here,  and  everlasting  happiness  hereafter,  to 
speak  truth  without  fear  or  affection,  that  he  would 
submit  to  instant  death  without  repining  if  she 
would  swear  that  he  was  not  her  real  husband ;  the 
woman  replied  that  she  would  by  no  means  take  an 
oath  on  the  occasion,  at  the  same  time,  she  would 
not  give  credit  to  anything  he  could  say. 

The  evidence  on  both  sides  being  dosed,  and  the 
defence  of  the  prisoner  having  been  heard,  the  judge 
pronounced  Arnold  du  Tilb  guilty,  and  sentenced 
him  to  suff*er  death  ;  but  the  culprit  appealed  to  the 
parliament  of  Toulouse,  who  not  long  after  ordered 
a  copy  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  convict,  to  be 
fi>rthwith  transmitted  to  Siem. 

The  parliament,  at  that  period  a  odUrt  of  justice 
as  well  as  registry  of  royal  edicts,  wisely  determined 
to  take  BO  decisive  step  in  the  business  till  they  had 
endeavoured  to  get  sight  of  and  secure  the  man  with 
a  wooden  leg,  as  described  by  the  traveller;  the 
uncle  strenuously  insisting  that  he  and  no  other  waa 
his  long-lost  nephew* 

A  commission  was  called  to  examine  the  paper* 
and  call  for  new  evidence,  if  necessary ;  descriptions 
of  the  person  and  circumstances  of  Martin  Guerre, 
the  absent  husband,  were  also  circulated  throughout 
the  kingdom.  At  length,  after  several  months  bad 
dapsed  and  oonsidera^e  pains  had  been  taken,  the 
absentee  was  fortunately  discovered  in  a  distant  pro- 
vince, conveyed  to  Toulouse,  and  ordered  into  close 
custody,  with  particular  directions  that  he  should 
have  no  intercourse  with  any  personwhatever,  even 
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■t  his  meaLs,  but  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  com- 
nAMioners,  who  ordered  an  additional  lock  to  the 
door  at  the  room  in  which  he  was  confined,  and 
themselves  kept  the  key. 

A  day  was  fixed  for  a  solemn  and  final  re-hearing, 
and  a  list  of  such  witnesses  as  would  be  required  to 
appear  before  the  parliament,  was  io  the  meantime 
sent  to  Rieux  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  conveying  to  Tuu  louse,  so 
large  a  number  of  persons  who  had  crowded  the 
eourt  and  streets  of  Rieux. 

The  parliament  assembled  at  an  early  hour ;  the 
&rmer  proceedings  were  read ;  the  prisoner  still  per> 
sistcd  in  asserting  his  innocence,  and  complained  of 
tlie  hardship  and  injuries  he  had  sulHred. 

Tlie  real  Bfartin  Guerre  now  walked  into  court 
on  his  wooden  leg,  and  Du  TUb  being  asked  if  he 
kiiew  him,  undauntedly  answered,  "  No.**  The  in- 
jured husband  reproaching  the  Impostor  for  the  per- 
fidlousncss  of  his  conduct,  in  basely  taking  advantage 
of  the  frankness  of  an  old  companion,  and  depriving 
him  of  his  wife  and  property,  Du  Tilb  retorted  the 
charge  on  his  accuser. 

Tlie  present  was  thoii^ht  a  curious  iustance  of 
audacity  contrasted  with  simplicity  of  heart  and  un- 
assuming manner;  an  impudent  and  flagitious  ad- 
venturer who  had  for  several  years  enjoyed  the  wife 
and  property  of  another,  and,  in  the  face  of  his 
country,  enncavouring  to  persuade  the  injure<l  man 
out  ofhis  name  and  personal  identity :  it  was  further 
observed  that  the  gesture,  deportment,  air,  and  mode 
of  speaking  of  the  prisoner  were  oool,  consistent,  and 
steady ;  while  those  who  appeared  in  the  cause  of 
truth  were  embarrassed,  hesitating,  confused,  and  on 
eerUun  points  contradictory  in  their  evidence. 

The  wific,  the  four  sisters,  and  the  uncle  had  not 
yet  seen  the  real  Martin  Guerre;  they  were  now 
called  in  court ;  the  first  who  entered  was  the  eldest 
sister,  who,  the  moment  she  caught  sight  of  the  man 
with  a  wooden  leg,  ran  and  embraced  him,  exclaim- 
ing with  tears,  **  Oh,  my  dear  brother,  I  now  see 
and  acknowledge  the  errbr  and  misfortune  into  which 
this  abominable  traitor  hath  betrayed  us." 

The  rest  of  the  family,  as  they  approached,  con- 
fessied  in  a  similar  way  how  much  they  had  been 
deceived;  and  the  long-lost  Martin,  mingling  his 
tears  with  theirs,  received  their  embraces,  and  heard 
their  penitential  apologies  with  every  appearance  of 
tenderness  and  afTection. 

But,  towards  his  wife  he  deported  himself  very 
differently :  she  had  not  yet  ventured  to  come  near 
Itira,  but  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  court  trembling 
and  dismayed ;  one  of  the  sisters,  taking  her  arm, 
conducted  her  to  Martin,  but  he  riewi^  her  with 
sternness  and  aversion,  and,  in  reply  to  the  excuses 
and  advances  she  made,  and  the  intercession  of  his 
sisters  in  her  behalf,  "  That  she  was  herself  inno- 
cent, but  seduced  by  the  arts  of  a  villain,**  he  ob- 
served, **  Her  tears  and  her  sorrow  are  useless ;  I 
shall  Bever  love  her  again ;  it  is  in  vain  that  you 
attempt  to  justify  her,  from  the  circumstance  of  so 
many  others  having  been  deceived,  —  a  wife  has 
always  ways  of  knowing  a  husband  unknown  to  all 
the  world ;  in  such  a  case  as  this,  it  is  impossible 
that  a  woman  can  have  been  imposed  on,  if  slie  had 
not  entertained , a  secret  wish  to  be  unfaithful.  I 
shall  for  ever  regard  her  as  the  cause  of  all  my  mis- 
fortunes,  and  impute  solely  to  her  the  whole  of  my 
wretchedness  and  disgrace.** 

The  judge,  reminding  the  angry  husband  that,  if 
he  liad  remained  at  home,  uothing  of  what  had  hap- 
pened  could  have  ever  taken  pkce,  recommended 
lenity  and  forgiveness. 

Du  Tilb  was  pronounced  guilty  of  fraud,  adultery, 
aacrilege,  rape,  and  theft,  and  condemned  to  make 
the  amende  honorable  in  the  market-place  of  ArtigueS, 
in  his  shirtf  with  his  head  and  feet  bare,  a  halter 
round  his  neck,  and  a  lighted  torch  in  bb  hand;  to 
demand  pardon  of  God,  the  king,  the  nation,  and 
the  family  whom  he  had  so  cruelly  deceived ;  it  was 
further  ordered  that  he  should  be  hanged  before 
the  dwelling-house  of  Martin  Guerre,  and  that  his 
body  should  be  burned  to  aslies;  bis  effects  were 
adjudged  to  be  the  property  of  the  children  begotten 
by  him  on*  Martin*8  wife. 

The  criminal  was  taken  back  to  Artigues,  and  as 
the  day  of  execution  approached,  was  obaenred  to 
lose  his  firmness ;  after  a  long  interview  with  the 
feur^  he  at  last  confessed  his  crime,  acknowledging 
that  he  was  first  tempted  to  commit  it  by  being 
ficequently  mistaken  for  and  addressed  by  the  name 
o£  Martin  Guerre ;  he  denied  having  made  use  of 
eiianns  or  of  magic,  •»  mamjf  euspecttd^  very  properly 
observing',  that  the  same  supernatural  act  which 
eottld  emUile  him  to  carry  on  his  deeeption,  would 
nbo  have  put  it  in  his  power  to  eaeape  puoishmenL  - 
He  was  executed  according  to  his  sentence,  firM 
addcessing  a  few  worda  to  Martin  Guerre's  wife,  and 
died  oSering  up  prayers  to  the  Almighty  to  pardon 
his  sins,  through  tlie  merits  aiul  memation  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

This  singular  narrative  is  authenticated  by  the 
fespectablo  evidence  of  Gayot  dc  Rtaval,  and  related 
in  good  Latin  by  the  worthy  De  Thou. 


ADmRABLB  BBBtASKS  OH  ADVIOB- 
OIVINO. 

Ffom  Mr  Bemtkam'g  **  DmmtUoffy'**  ^ 

Thkre  it  a  class  of  people  in  the  world*  oflTensive 
intruders,  forward  hypocrites,  and  bold  usurpers,  who, 
under  the  mask  of  fnendly  advisers,  are  great  creators 
of  misery. 

Not  that,  on  every  occasion,  the  counsels  of  the 
adviser,  even  thoogh  iqjudieious,  can  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  an  unfriendly  purpose.  For  fboKsh  though 
It  be,  hastily  concocted  and  inconsiderately  commu- 
nicated, it  may  have  had  Its  source  in  sympathy,  and 
be  really  a  mark  of  good  wfll. 

But  such  cases  are  exceptions.  Selfishness  un- 
touched by  sympathy  is  ordinarily  the  inspirer  of  tlie 
intrusive  counsellor.  Pure  selfishness  is  abundantly 
sufllcient  for  the  production  of  the  character.  And 
without  good  grounds  for  believing  that  credit  is  to 
be  given  to  benevolence,  it  may,  with  great  proba- 
bility, be  presumed^  that  some  quality,  for  removed 
from  benevolence,  gave  birth  to  the  intervention. 

^  It  is  clearly  then  demanded  by  moralitr,  that  ad- 
vice-giving, as  a  habit,  should  l>e  abstained  from ; 
and  if  the  demand  for  it  be  obvious  and  undoubted,  if 
the  case  be  clear  and  urgent — ^that  it  should  be  ac- 
companied with  such  statements  and  reasons  as  will, 
In  so  far  as  may  be,  plead  its  excuse  and  justification 
to  the  person  advised,  and  cause  to  him  as  little  suffer- 
ing as  mav  be  necessary  to  give  the  advice  its  intended 
effect.  Without  strong  evidence  both  of  the  neces- 
sity for  its  application,  and  the  probability  of  its  suc- 
cess, virtue  requires  the  supptession  of  the  advice,  and 
the  abstention  of  the  adviser. 

Revenge  itself  sometimes  takes  the  shape  of  advict- 
giviiig.  For  a  gratification  of  ill-will  a  man  censures 
another  in  the  shape  of  counsel.  He  visits  Another 
with  the  burthen  of  evil,  for  obtaining  a  small  plea- 
sure in  the  infliction  of  that  evil.  In  so  far  as  the 
inflictor  is  concerned,  no  doubt  the  infliction  of  evil  is 
good,  for  no  action  can  have  its  source  in  any  other 
motive.  However  enormous  the  evil  may  be,  and 
however  trifling  the  pleasure  of  inflicting  it,  stUl  the 
pleasure  is  good,  and  must  be  taken  into  account. 
But  the  law  of  efllective  benevolence  requires  that  the 
advice  you  give  to  a  man,  or  the  evil-speaking  of  him, 
necessary  to  do  him  good,  should  lead  to  no  waste  of 
evil.  Only  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  drawing  on 
him  punishment  from  the  popular  source,  or  sanc- 
tion, are  you  authorised  to  speak  evil  of  him  to  others ; 
and  then  be  sure  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
awarded  punishment  will  bring  a  result  of  good. 

[The  great  secret  perhaps  of  giving  advice  success- 
fully, is  to  mix  up  with  it  something  that  implies  a  real 
consciousness  of  the  adviser*s  own  defects,  and  as  much 
as  possible  of  an  acknowledgment  of  the  other  party's 
merits. — Ed.] 


A  NOBLB   DRBAM  OF   OOOKBRT. 

SHXWING  UOW  IRON  ITSELF  <3aOWS  HOT,  AXD  KITCUCK 
UTENSILS  INDIGNANT,  AT  SEEING  A  WOMAN  ILL- 
TREATED. 

[The  foUowuig  whimsical  jeu  tTeeprU  is  taken  from 
a  little  German  periodical^  in  prose  and  verse,  and 
in  a  variety  of  languages,  entitled  Chaott  which  was 
(or  is)  *  got  up**  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Goethe's  daughter-in-law,  and 
appears  to  receive  anv  contributions,  from  respectable 
quarters,  in  a  very  indulgent  spirit.  We  know  not 
who  the  author  is,  perhaps  some  aocomplisbcd  Ger- 
nian  who  writes  English,  perhaps  some  English  resi- 
dent, unaccustomed  to  speak  his  own  language  ex- 
clusively; for  there  are  marks  of  stiffness  and  obso- 
leteness in  the  versification,  as  well  as  a  no^hjfme 
here  and  there.  But  it  is  very  pleasant.  We  liave 
been  obliged  to  modify  an  adjuration  which  would 
have  been  a  little  too  strong  for  the  general  ear  in 
England.] 

I  read  in  Mrs  Glass's  page 

The  neatest  way  to  roast  a  goose. 
Basted  with  lard  and  stuff*ed  with  sage, 
With  apple  sauce  and  lemon  juice : 
.  i  shrmbered ;  does  it  wondrons  seem» 
That  as  I  snored,  I  had  a  dream  ? 

I  dreamt  a  form  of  heated  air 

Stood  by  a  blazing  sea  ooal  fire. 
His  cheeks  were  red,  his  arms  were  bar^ 
And  wofuUy  be  did  perspire ; 
'  Beef  on  the  spit  was  smoking  hot. 
And  turtle  soup  was  in  the  pot. 

A  red  hot  poker  io  his  hand, 

Ix>oked  like  a  warrior's  blood-stained  lance  ;*] 
Around  him.  bung  an  iron  band, 
Of  gridirons,  pots  and  firying  pans ; 
And  by  his  watery  bloodshot  eye 
I  guessed  a  cook,  and  well  guessed  I. 


Beside  him,  like  in  blazing  fiu^c. 

There  stood  another  female  ghost*  ■ 

With  stockings  black,  and  rusaet  dreM, 
She  watched  with  anxious  eye  the  roast;. 
The  beef  seemed  her  especial  care. 
She  was  fist  and  forty,  but  not  fair. 

A  murmur  then,  confused  aud  low. 
From  out  the  sable  pot  I  heard, 
Tlie  turtle  soup  did  bubble  slow. 
And  the  green  fiu  seemed  oddly  stirred  ; 
Tlie  force  meat  rose  and  sunk  again. 
As  whales  play  wanton  in  the  main. 

The  fiery  shadow  calm  surveyed 

The  bubbling  of  the  precious  soup. 
He  told  his  friend  the  kitchen-maid 
To  lift  the  pot,  and  take  It  up ; 
But  the  soup  (which  had  some  time  boiled) 
Now  bubbled  over,  and  was  spoiled. 

And  then  he  spoke.     "  Now,  fire  and  blood  I 

Could  not  you  see  the  soup  was  done  ?  ** 
The  cook  was  in  an  angry  mood. 
And  gave  her  a  blow  that  knocked  her  down  ;. 
But  little  he  suspected  what 
The  consequence  was  of  his  beiqg  so  hot. 

A  clang  burst  from  the  iron  crowd. 

Fiery  the  gridiron  hissed,  and  red  **"* 

With  chivalroos  indignation  glowed. 

And  threw  the  shovel  at  his  head ;  ^ 

Burning  with  rage,  it  asked  to  know. 
How  he  could  treat  a  woman  so  ? 

And  suddenly,  with  might  and  main,         *** 

Fish,  patties,  beef,  and  fricandeaux. 
Grew  animate,  and  did  hotly  lain 

A  torrent  of  their  boiling  blows  '  ^ 

Upon  the  cook's  devoted  head,  ""'^' 

Till  the  poor  devil  was  nearly  dead. 

And  knives  and  forks  and  ladles  round 

The  unhappy  victim  madly  ran ;  ' 

The  tabic  on  his  head  did  bound. 
As  swift  as  kitchen  table  con ; 
The  cruet  flew  at  him,  and  o'er  *  ' 

Him  pour'd  an  oil  and  vin^^ar  shower. 

The  roasting  fire  blushed  rosy  red. 

The  grate  ope'd  wide  its  blazing  jawi^ 
One  monstrous  ember  boldly  led 
The  coals  in  the  kitchen-wench's  cause ; 
But  as  descends  the  fury  shower 
I  started,  aud — my  dream  was  o'er  I 

Solomon. 


LADIB8    OF   TRB   LAKBf   HOT 
rABUZ.OV8. 

[The  author  of  the  following  elegant  Sonnet  sajrs, 
in  his  letter  to  us,  that  it  is  descriptive  of.  Mf 
Southey's  **  mode  of  relaxation  from  his  literary 
hibours.**  So  at  least  he  says  he  has  **^read ;"  for  lie 
has  "  never  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  it.^ 

We  thank  our  correspondent  for  the  other  soonets 
he  lias  sent  us,  which  will  foe  gladly  inserted,  widi 
the  exception  of  one ;  and  we  only  make  that  excep- 
tion because  it  contains  a  mixture  of  politics^  such 
as  might  produce  a  rctrotpective  bitterness  of  ciiti. 
cism  from  quarters  which  wtfuki  have  an  equal  right 
to  express  their  feelings.  '  And  this^  we  are  sure,  b 
what  he  desires  as  little  as  we  do.] 

ITho  pull  the  skiflf  along  the  glassy  lake? 
Two  fairest  creatures  are  they — fairer  ne'er 
To  the  rapt  eye  of  Poet  did  appear. 
His  deep  thirst  of  the  beautiful  to  slake. 
Oh,  let  my  heart  susceptible  awake 
To  tlicir  budding  beauty — aud  be  deft  in  twain. 
As  the  deep  bosom  of  the  lonely  main 
Some  beauteous  bird  in  its  embrace  to  take : 
A  Poet's  Daughters,  shewing  in  their  Afay 
How  the  sire's,  virtues  in  the  woman  shine. 
The  household  virtues,  meek  as  day's  deeline. 
In  feminine  sweetness  fading  soft  away. 
Oh,  be  the  virtues  of  the  father  mine ; 
Mine,  Daughters  beoutifol  aud  good  at  thine. 

J.  C. 
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Omt  ttBABBBS  WBI8KBD  TO   THB 
OOMTlMUNTf 

\^ JiemitUtcencei  of  the  ^ime,    Switzerland,    and  a 
Corner  of  Ital^»** — Notice  concluded.] 

A  Shrine  by  the  Wiay-Side,  — Strolled  out  while 
tea  was  preparing,  and  followed  a  crowd  of  people, 
who,  as  well  as  we  could  understand,  were  retuminf; 
from  a  sermon.     A  very  plain  congregation,  but  all 

'  bbwinff  and  smiling,  and  looking  good  humoured. 
Turned  up  a  narrow  path>way,  and  fell  in  love  with 
«  large  single  tree,  spreading  itself  out  upon  the  gay 
horizon,  and  shading  a  wooden  cross  that  had  the 
moss  of  many  winters  on  it.  I  am  fbnd  of  these 
rude  memorials,  when  time  has  mellowed  down  their 
every-day  features,  and  given  them  a  touch  of  rustic 
dignity.     A  solitary  tree  throwing  out  its  bold  rami- 

.fications  on  tke  calm  bosom  of  the  heavens,  is  one  of 
the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature. 
And  when  it  shades  a  wooden  cross,  a  holy  well,  or 
a  rude  altar  overhung  with  wild  weeds,  it  is  to  me 
like  a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  I  fc<il 
that  X  would  not  willingly  part  with  one  of  theiie 
simple  memorials  of  pious  feeling,  even  with  all  that 
wise  ones  call  its  sins  of  superstition  upon  it,  lor 
much  finer  things.  I  love  the  wa^-side  shrine  ;  and 
when  I  see  the  tired  female,  lay  down  her  load  and 

'  kpeel  before  it,  with  the  absorbed  expression  of  one 
who  seeks  a  surer  friend  than  tlte  false  ones  of  this 
world,  I  always  ffeel  a  touch  of  kindly  sympathy, — 
^iety  BO  becomes  a  woman — it  is  her  true  staff  and 
nrmour.* 

\  True  Picture  and  Fine  Simile. — I  once  lived  within 

view  of  a  mill-stream  that  babbled  cheerfully  through 

pleasant    fields    while    summer    lasted;    but  when 

swollen  by  the  winter  rains,  used  to  spread  its  waters 
'  over  a  wide  valley,  effacing  evcrvthing  but  the  dark 

boundaries.  No  combination  of  rock  or  ruiu  could 
.  produce  such  a  cold,  pale,  desolate  picture,  as  di(d 

those  flooded  fields  wlum  the  moon  shone  on  them  ; 
^  fu>d  yet  it  bad  beauty  in  it,  but  of  a  fearful  melan- 
!  choly  cast,  like  a  sweet  voice  siugit^  of  £praves  and 

death-bed^ 

A  Drenchmg,^-V»s9ed  the  cross  of  the  Furca  in  a 
.pelting  storm.      A  cross  in  the  desert  has  more 

xeUgiou  in  it  than  the  illuminated  shrine  of  St 
.Peter's;  it  is  the  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness 
■  before  ^e  invention  of  dogmas.     Itain  more  or  less 

violent  during  seven  long  hours ;  in  that  time  we 
.  passed  through  a  succession  of  bold  bleak  valleys  and 

roaring  streams,  and  lost — as  we  arc  tcdd — some  views 
-.of  rare  splendour,  over  a  mountain  world  of  which 
;  Kii^  Fog  bad  just  crowned  himself  sovereign. 
:  Wretched  chalets — mere  heaps  of  loose  stones,  witli 
-  a  hole  to  creep  in  it,  and  miserable  herdsmen  in  sooty 
.  Jiight-caps,  with  cold  and  hunger  in  their  blue  hollow 
;«hceks.  **  Let  berccaux,  les  hjuneaux,  les  ormeaux, 
.«t  leurs  rameaux,**  are  aa  much  out  of  the  question 

iiere^  as  in  the  charming  region  of  St  Giles's,  where 
.  the  Irish  Shepherd  pursues  his  caUing.  Had  they 
:  <  I  mean  the  herdsmen)  but  a  huge  bUck  bat  alooched 
iUke  a  Sfianish  muleteer  over  the  nigbt-«ap,  or  even 
:tli«  rough  sheep-skin  or  bUnket  cloak,  it  would  be 

SMnething ;  but  these  poor  souls  look  as  if  they  had 
:jUet  escaped  from  the  &ver-ward  of  a  hospital  The 
f«atde  are  still  in  the  high  pastures,  short^bomed 
.cowa  as  bold  and  as  wild  as  bulla,  and  bulla  a  great 

deal  too  fiuniliar,  I  thought,  walking  bolt  up  to  us 
'  as  jf  they  would  call  us  to  account  m  some  way  of 
'  their  owq,  for  encroaching  on  their  bleak  territory. 
;  Yet«  notwithstanding  this  ungracious  raoeption,  after 
.litving  journeyed  for  so  many  hours  throagh  a  dreary 
■jdesert^  where  nttther  aong  of  bird,  or  hum  of  bee, 
(<>r  .sound  of  lifie,  interrupted  the  silenoe  of  nature,  to 
.haVeour  reveries  broken  up  by  the  true  mountain 
.music  of  their  bells,  and  see  henis  of  cattle  browsing 

peaceably,  as  if  there  was  treachery  neither  in  path  or 


This,  seems  s  contradiction  to  what  I  have  just 
'.oaid  about  the  Grimsel,  when  I  was  in  love  with 
jMeaee  and  utter  solitude.  I  spoke  as  I  felt  then, 
and  do  the  oame  now ;  but  independently  of  the  beUs 
lieing  in  keeping,  and  the  bustle  out  of  keepings 
with  the  scene,  I  hod  not  calculated  how  long  enthu- 
,aiasm>  awakened  and  kept  alive  merely  by  external 
AAijieets,  without  any  exciting  aim  or  progeet,  could 
^■uatain  itaelf  against  rain,  fog,  and  wind ;  or  bow 
long,  after  one  is  as  cold  as  a  frog,  and  as  wet  as  a 
-dobehiek,  one  can  indulge  in  reveries  about  ntountains 
vlhat  are  oovered  with  mist  to  their  very  skirts,  or 
^l^raw  imoginattve  while  porusing  the  rude  enamel  of 
41  turf  that  oozes  like  a  sponge,  and  answers  drip- 
piogiy  to  that  most  miserable  word  plaehy.  And 
then  the  danger.  I  am  not  myself  a  coward,  perhaps 
too  much  the  reverse;  but  the  narrow  crumbling 
track  hanging  in  the  air  without  a  Uade  of  grosi 

•5**^*  which  io  its  tme  sense  and  under  whstitocver 
oivan&ty  of  rvUgioos  opiniou,  b  nodihif  but  an  Ktkb^ntaik 
reverence  t(*warda  the  Great  CauM  of  the  good  and  beaotifnl. 
beoptnes  mil  peimle.  If  tb«y  did  but  know  it.  There  \»  a 
P*V*"'  "  ^*»ch  long  pertenionsnf  it  are  apt  to  drivo-good 
and  seosiblc  men  into  lake  notions  with  ve^rd  to  ita  value, 
iwt  unlass  tiiey  are  of  « tnccbanlcal  order,  and  defective  io 
some  of  the  conMilaent  prnpeftiaaef  iboiotkebamao  mind, 
they  cooM  round  Io  It  by  the  jmre  and  vodest  reason  which 
ia  to  be  found  in  nnagibatiun  Itsdf,  and  the  aoUest  wants  of 
a  finite  and  loving  creature.— Ed. 


between  it  and  eternity,  .and  the  roaring  torrent 
tbnmgh  which  the  trembling  horse  scarcely  sulfors 
itself  to  be  forced,  and  the  craahmg  unfeneed  bridge, 
and  the  steep  slippery  ascent,  and  sudden  shock  of 
the. downward  perpendipujar  nlunge,  are  strong 
sedatives.  To  say  nothing  of  seven  hours'  rain, 
ttreama  of  wator  running  in  at  our  necks  and  out  at 
our  sleeves,  just  as  if  we  had  been  .^shed  up  out,  of 
one  of  the  water-falls,  bonnets  battered  to  pieces,  and 
left  with  fragments  of  gloves  in  the  desert,  hair 
hanging  like  sea- weed  about  our  faces  ;  and  then  the 
continued  struggle  with  refractory  umbrellas.  Every 
moment  came  a  puff  that  turned  up  the  whale-bones, 
and  while  both  hands  were  employed  to  pull  them 
down  again,  came  a  jerk  that  threatened  to  send  us 
head  foremost  out  of  our  insecure  saddles.  But  wc 
have  ffot  through  it  all  good-humouredly  and  even 
merrily,  and  here  we  are  safe  firom  the 
"  Low  brow'd  rocks 
As  ragged  as  our  locks,** 
and  comfortably  laid  up  at  the  Hospital,  at  the  foot  oi 
St  Gothard,  thanking  heaven  fur  our  escape  from 
sore  throats  and  fevers,  and  parching  our  damp 
garments  over  a  pan  of  charcoal^ — a  night  on  the 
stove  having  only  served  to  stiffen  them  up  a  little. 

The  Imaginative  Faculty  not  in  Superabundance, — 
A  girl  who  was  admiring  the  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment of  the  skulls,  (in  a  chapel  at  Stantz,  in  Switzer- 
land), took  one  out  of  its  nook,  thrust  her  fingers  into 
the  sockets  where  eyes  once  were,  turned  it  round  and 
round  as  if  it  had  been  a  dress  cap  until  her  curiosity 
was  thoroughly  sati.sficd,  and  then  poked  it  back  again 
into  its  place,  as  I  liave  seen  people  thrust  tlie  skull 
of  a  horse  bUo  a  hedge  to  fill  up  the  aperture. 

Mountain*  and  Grocery, — Talking  of  Alps,  I  re- 
'  member  when  a  mountain  was  a  mountain  with  me, 
no  matter  whether  round,  or  square,  or  pointed ;  but 
now  1  compare)  .and  grow  critical,  and  .no  longer 
condescend  to  look  at  great  clumsy-headed  straight- 
lined  monsters,  merely  because  tlicy  are  bo  many 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Intimacy 
with  perfection  breeds  daintiness,  and  now  even  the 
,  snow  mountains  will  not  always  go  down.  At  first 
I  bowed  reverentially  before  them,  and  homaged  their 
purity ;  but  I  soon  found  out,  tliat,  like  other  things, 
they  had  their  every  day  moments,  and  so  refused  to 
notice  any  hut  the  magnificent  ones,  pronounced  the 
twilight  white,  too  cold  and  ghastly,  and  the  brood 
noon-day  glare,  when  the  sky  was  blue-blue,  and  the 
outline  nakedly  detached,  too  hard,  with  something  of 
sugar  or  salt  about  it  that  I  could  not  well  get  over.* 

Swiee  31m.— To  three  ounoes  of  tea-dust  add  half 
a  pound  of  cowslii>-flowers»  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
any  aromatic  herb  which  happens  to  be  at  hand :  dry 
and  mix  the  whole  carefully  together.  When  thus 
prepared,  take  a  small  quantity  of  the  mixture^  let  it 
-inftiae  gently  in  warm  water,  then  pour  it  gently  into 
any  veanl  that  happens  to  be  at  hand,  sweeten  with 
beet-root  sugar,  and  add  goat's  milk  to  the  taste, 

A  Ghastly  Heap  ofCircumetanete. — Last  night  a  man 
(at  Lucerne)  murdered  his  wife's  mother ;  and,  hav- 
ing done  so,  walked  quietly  down  suirs,  and  said  t6 
the  first  person  he  met  with,  **  I  have  murdered  the 
woman.**  This  declaration,  he  now  says,  was  made  in 
a  moment  of  insanity,  and  persists  in  denying  the 
crime.  Tlie  evidence  against  him  is  too  decisive  to 
admit  of  doubt,  and  is  strengthened  by  tlie  known 
'  atroclousncss  of  his  character;  but  as  the  avowal 
of  the  accused  himself  is  necessary  to  his  con- 
demnation, (a  law  pregnant  with  evil,  and  which 
makes  the  late  of  a,  man  depend  not  so  much  on  his 
innocence  or  guilt,  as  on  his  physical  force),  he  i^ 
consigned  to  a  dungeon,  until  confinement,  solitude, 
and  prison  fare  shall  have  lowered  his  tone.  There 
is  in  the  same  prison  a  young  man  not  more  than 
twenty,  who  has  been  in  durance  twelve  months,  on 
a  charge  of  parricide ;  there  exists  no  doubt  of  his 
having  murdered  both  his  parcilts.  He  chose  slow 
poison  as  bis  instrument,  augmenting  the  dose  by 
slight  degrees,  and  feasting  on  their  gradual  agonies  !f 

To  hear  of  such  things  congeals  Uie  blood  as  if  one 
saw  a  spectre,  or  heard  that  something  deadly  had 
risen  up  from  out  of  the  earth,  and  was  walking  abroad 
in  the  world ;'  yet  this  wretch's  impenitent  hardiness 
still  holds  out ;  all  means  have  hitherto  failed  in  extort- 
ing a  confession.  I  asked  what  was  likely  to  become  of 
him  ;  "  he  may  probably  Ik*  forgotten  at  last,**  was 
the  answer, — ^thoughtlessly  given,  perhaps,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  justice  so  carelessly  adminis- 
tered under  any  form  of  government  whatever. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  chances  held  out  to 
the  guilty,  executions  are  frequent  and  terrible. 
Crime  calls  for  punishment,  nor  sliould  the  honest  and 
peaceable  be  liable  to  tlie  danger  of  having  the  despe- 
rate criminal  thrown  out  upon  them,  but  a  forcefl 
death  in  the  midst  of  life,  a  death  that  cuU  off  the 

•  This  is  In  the  dandy  "silver  fork**  style,  siid  unworthy 
of  the  authoress.  Mountalos  have  always  their  iimnenaity 
and  their  mystery,  and  wc  can  surely  draw  upon  these  for 
defence,  if  threatened  with  the  OTerpowering  wit  of  salt- 
cellars  and  sugar-loave*.— £i>. 

t  7*his  man  must  have  hecn  a  madman,  defective  in  some 
common  property  of  human  «en«e  and  feeling.  Most  lik^y 
his  skull  would  be  found  as  defective  as  his  character.  His 
nature  must  be  deformed  or  unfinished. 


possibility  of  otuendoient,  a  death  without  rq>enti- 
ance,  (for  what  ia  the  repentance  of  terror,)  has  some- 
thing (inilAtural  and  appolUng  in  it;  and  then  the 
great  quesdou,— amply  resolved  in  our*  own,  and 
other  countries,  wliere  the  example  of  capital  punish- 
ment has  been  proved  beyqnd  all  dispute  to  be  in- 
effectual as  a  warning,  ought  it  not  to  be  laid  at  rest  ? 
Great  and  humane  minds  have  Investigated  this  great 
question,  deeply  and  closely ;  and,  in  all  iu  bearinff8> 
it  is  tried  and  condemned,  yet  its  condemnation,  like 
the  death  of  tlie  malefactor,  has  failed  to  produee  any 
ultimate  benefit. 

In  the  eorner  of  a  shunned  and  neglected-looking 
field  on  tlie  bonks  of  the  Emman,  is  the  pastoru 
dwelling  of  the  executioner,  a  lone  wicked-looking 
hut,  with  a  gibbet  standing  gloomily  beside  it.  Again, 
near  the  Porte  de  Basle,  and  to  the  most  public  and 
firequented  of  the  roods  that  lead  out  from  the  town^ 
is  the  platform  on  which  criminals  are  decapitated^ 
The  executioner's  house  is  close  by,  his  garden  touches 
the  platform,  and  before  the  frost  had  killed  every- 
thing, tlie  sofi  fragrance  of  the  mignonette,  wit^ 
which  it  was  profusely  sown,  often  attracted  some  of 
the  members  of  my  family  towards  its  vicinity,  little 
tliinking  who  it  was  that  loved  flowers  so  much  and 
cultivated  them  so  sedulously.  Flowers  are  not  rauc^ 
cultivated  here,  and  the  little  garden  near  the  rivcf 
had  become  a  favourite  witli  them.  What  a  singular 
contrast !  Flowers,  the  delight  of  innocent  and  gentle 
minds,  and  of  the  fearful  instrument  of  condign  punish^ 
ment !  Flowers  sown  or  dierished  by  the  wife  oi; 
daughter  of  the  cxccutioner,^-perhaps  by  his  own 
hand.* 

Home  yieammye, — I  do  not  sufficiently  understand 
themechaaiKmof  uature(human  nature,  I  mean)toacft> 
count  for  a  feeling,  which,  iu  the  midst  of  my  true  love 
for  solitary  mountain  countries,  and  the  deep  and  full 
enjoyment  which  I  find  in  oontemplatiug  the  lonely 
splendour  of  nature  iu  her  unpeopled  worUs,  now  and 
then  comes  upon  me«  When  I  have  lived  in  the  midst  of 
society  I  have  never  desired  any  other  than  that  of  the 
few  who  wero  dear  to  me,  and,  though  a  lover  of 
cheerfulness  and  cheerful  people,  I  have  never  cared 
much  for  what  is  colled  the  world  j  yet  when  I  drive 
along  the  road  that  leads  bock  to  the  countries  fron 
which  we  have  come,  the  road  that  goes  to  Berne 
and  then  to  France,  and  so  on,  the  utter  absence  of 
all  movement,  the  intirely  brcakitig  off  with  eneiy 
iink  that  united  us  with  tlie — if  I  maiy  so  call  it-^^^oid 
worlds  has  something  melancholy  in  it,  that  gets^hoUl 
of  me  I  know  not  why.  I  often  find  myself  lodkiag 
out  along  the  road  to  see  if  there  is  a  ctrriagr 
opproaehlog,  with  a  sort  of  interest  for  which  I  coob 
not  account,  for  I  know  that  if  Lucerne  was  A  phcf 
i>t  winter  gaiety  frequented  by  strangers,  instead  of 
liking,  I  should  detest  it.  Why  then  should  I,  who 
have,  if  not  all  tlioec  I  love,  at  least  most  of  ^em 
around  me ;  who  poasess  the  brightest  and  happiest  of 
firesidea,  and  never  opprooeh  it  witliout  hlpSBing  ihf 
absence  of  what  is  called  gaiety,  and  praising  (£rani 
my  heart)  the  better  gifts  of  quiet,  liberty*  and  lei* 
aure,  for  which  we  have  exchanged  hr-^jwhj  should 
I  cast  a  bod^ward  glance  upon  that  for  which  I 
jiever  had  the  slightest  value  V  I  cannot  toll,  and  it  b 
because  I  oajmot,  that  I  makeanote  ofity.-*noti€ing 
also  that  it  is  only  on  that  homeward  road  that  it 
attacks  me.f  /  * 

German  Students. — A  German  air,  murmured  oti 
the  piano  in  a  soft  but  masterly  way,  brouglit  us  all 
crowding  on  the  stairs  to  hear  it  mero  distinctly.. Tha 
performer,  a  young  man  in  a  carter*!i  frock,  sat  with 
his  back  to  the  half-open  door,  toucliing  the  iiistry. 
ment  with  flying  fingers,  and  on  air  of  inspiration*  I 
thought  it  might  be  Apollo  just  stepped  down  to  take 
a  little  kirchwosser  with  the  host,  or  say  civil  things 
to  the  dairv-maids,  and  looked  up  to  see  if  there  was 
not  a  dona  waiting  for  his  divinity ;  but  it  wts  iuAyi 
a  student  from  Heidelberg,  in  the  firvourite  travelling 
dress.  ^  A  pianoforte  always  makes  part  of  the  fur« 
niture  of  a  German  inn  ;  everyone  strqms^  qpoo  it* 
A  girl,  who  had  been  a  moment  before  peeling  pota- 
toes in  the  kitchen,  has  just  played  two  or  three 
waltaes  at  our  request,  and  very  prettily  too,  and  then 
sung  a  popular  air,  accompanied^  by  a  very  clumsy 
mantomes,  who  hummed  a  second,  in  jpDod  loste  o^d 
perfect  tune.  What  the  French  caff-  «*  le  sentiment 
de  la  musk^pio,*^  without  wHioh  tldll  U  indfccdvo  and 
a  powerful  voice  a  oabmiity»  fMemt  innate  in  t|e 
coarsest  German.  The  hi^viest  features  brigbten 
into  expression  under  its  influence-;  aD  seem  suscept- 
ible of  the  pleasuro  which  is  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  a 
felicitous  oombination  4if >  mwitwt  aouods  ;  and  non^, 
whose  position  in  life  pu0  jth0  opportuPiQr  of  mofical 
instruction  ^uite  oiit  of  the  quesUon,give  to  the  sweet 
and  measured  seriousness  of^  their  national  sonp  apd 
the  wild  originality  of  their  mountain  mdodles,  on 
expression  of  trstb  and  fisdlnjg  that  leaf»  nolihing  to 

•  Why  not  T  la  he  not  a  human  being,  with  lome  flowery 
conerof  humanity  in  his  beaHf  And  is  it  not  better  that 
he  should  have  this  link  with  bis  fellow-creatttres,  apd  see 
it  appreciated  ?— £0. 

t  The  reason  surely  is,  ^at  anything  which  rentinds  us. 
of  home,  reminds  us  of  what  we  love  be^t  at  home,  and 
therefore  becomes  precious  for  so  doing,  though  we  can 
dispense  with  it  when  we  get  there. — Bu. 

t  The  frfouic— Uterally,  li  csttWs  firock,  of  unbleached  cr 
blue  linen,  with  a  broad  belt. 
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be  wishtd  for  by  taitc^  ot  ^MtvUled  st  by  oridcisiiu 

•  •        •        •        •        • 
A  ipaoioat  iiio»  rtpofted  esotlUnty  at  Andonnott, 

craatly  brigbteMd  up  ttDoe  we  once  paoed  a  luffht 
thmm  the  tociaty  of  Iburtaen  students  from  Gotttu- 
flen,  aod  fearftil  aeciety,  we  thougbt,  when  we  mw 
them  tumbling  in,  tome  with  oak  leaves  in  their  hats, 
and  all  with^the  hi^  qualities  of  Captain  Rolando's 
gentlemen  in  their  foces.  But  their  fierceness  went 
no  further  than  the  outward  man,  and  if  thejr  were 
not  welUMced  aeoording  to  the  canons  of  pohteness, 
they  certainly  were  so,  even  to  refinement,  from  the 
impulse  of  goodHUtnre.  like  all  the  German  stu- 
dento  whom  we  have  eneoiwtered,  when  they  became 
conTiml  they  sung,  and  delightfully,  but  ceased  im- 
mediately on  hearing  that  I  had  gone  to  bed,  ^  peur 
do  66mmtr  Madame,"  (for  Icar  of  disturbing  the 
lady)  wtbe  only  one  who  could  make  himself  underw 
atood,  said  to  L the  next  morning. 

•  ••••• 

Amongst  the  ambulating  masks  (at  Lucerne)  who 
were  pleased  to  bestow  themsdves  upon  us,  I  must 
not  omit  the  most  interesting, — four  German  studenU 
Itom  some  distant  town,  equipped  as  peasants  of  the 
Tyrol,  with  the  carnival  accompaniments  of  saucer 
eyes  and  pasteboard  noses,  and  the  Spanish  ones  of 
castanets  and  guHar.     Their  song,  intermixed  with 
dance,  their  giddy  joy,  the  taste,  spirit,  and  feeling 
with  which  they  performed,  were  highly  characteris- 
tic.    It  was  the  merriest  masking  of  the  carnival,  and 
as  they  capored  to  their  wild  music,  snapping  their 
lingers,  and  rattling  their  castanets  in  that  true  spirit 
of  mirthfolness  wt&h,  when  German  gravity  relaxes 
into  fan,  alwavt  seasoiis  its  enjoyments,  their  gaiety 
beeame  oontaoiotts.    Their  music,  too,  was  deligfat- 
Ihily  frtth  and  ori^^nalr  with  a  beautify  tender  vein 
breaking  through  and  chastening  its  J^^7'     ^  ^^"^ 
never  seen  anything  ao  dramatic  off  the  stage,  nor 
often  on  it.     It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that 
natbnal  musie  can  only  be  done  jostiee  to  by  those 
vHiose  earty  reooUeotkms  are  bound  up  with  it,  and 
who  foel  it  in  that  spot  of  the  heart's  core  which  never 
grows  old ;  it  ia  then  the  song  of  memory,  gay  or  sad 
•sitmaybcbntalwiqrsheart^t.     The  popular  ain 
of  Germany  sung  by  Germans  have  a  delicious  fresh- 
ness about  them,  doe,  perhaps,  as  much  to  the  spirit 
and  fading  of  the  singers  as  to  tbdr  intrinsic  beauty. 
The  heart  4hrow8  itself  into  the  song,  and  becomes 
again  an  actor  in  the  chase,  the  gay  carousal,  the  ten- 
4kriaquiatudesoflove.     Both  our  students  and  their 
imisie  wore  German  to  the  letter,  thek  song  sparkled 
and  overflowed  like  their  wine  eups,  and  the  tone  of 
oeotimeot,  wfaiefa  is  always  there  to  refine  iu  coarser 
partieka,  was  given  with  sentiment  and  foding. 

Oayer  natioos  have  no  idea  of  Uie  hihiri^  of  a 
German  daoeiog  eong,  as  we  saw  it  performed  last 
night.  Such  an  exuberance  of  antmal  spirits,  such  a 
threwinff  off  of  oaie,  every  muaele  in  movement,  all 
joy  andrwehy  to  theinser'sends.  Butthedanoe 
over,  and  eyes  and  nossa  laid  aside,  our  etudente  be- 
oame  grave  men  and  bashfbl  ones,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  figure,  whose  convivial  tone  defied  serious- 

neas»     Another—^i  little  man,  with  a  keen  blood-ehot 
oye,  and  a  sfaigle  feather  in  his  fiat  beaver,  might  have 

0ate  for  the  portrait  of  Oliver  CromwelL* 


*  We  have  mislaid  a  reference  to  loiBe 


,,_ .. „,  in  which 

our  mutfwreit  (unlew  our  memory  has  oooioaiided  her  with 
some  other  writer)  speaks  with  surprise  of  •ncountering 
Bome  of  these  German  stodents,  who  ask  money  on  the  high 
loed.  She  seems  to  have  thoueht  their  style  of  remwst  not 
unlike  that  of  the  besgar  in  Gil  Bias,  who  preeents  his  pet^ 
tion  in  the  shape  of  a  musket.  But  It  is  a  custom  allowed 
to  German  students,  and  brings  their  character  no  more 
hito  naostton  than  the  funoos  saltcollecttog  of  the  Bton 
Ifontem^— not  farced  so  modi  with  woll-regnlated  minds, 
Sr^e  Etonians  are  not  imdentood  to  want  the  money, 
while  the  students  are  *,  and  German  bonhommie  does  not 
reverse  ^e  notion  of  delicacy  in  this  matter,  after  the 
ftHhioAef  seoM  great  and  rich  couatries  that  ought  to  know 
better. 

At  partinf  with  these  voltunes,  we  must  again  thank  the 
.hi^y  in^nigent  and  amiable  writer  for  the  pleasure  they 
have  aflbrded  us.— Bd. 


TO   BABXNB. 

That  t  do  love  thee,  let  not  words  express, 
BtttnUherthmtownfiBelings;  forllie 
'  In  the  abstraction  of  my  happiness, 
Gazing  devoutly  on  thy  glorious  eye, 
An4  practising  the  sweet  astrology 
Of  eonelniing  ita  beama ;  nor  lighter  dwell 

On  Cupid's  every  other  nectary, 
•  Bumb  tvith  intcnsest  passion ;  for  I  feel 
As  though  thy  presence  were  a  beautiful  spell 
.     WhiBbspeaoh  would  dissipate:  then  let  thy  heftrt 
Be  like  the  emerald,  whose  sympathies  tell 
[     What  els^  were  hidden,  even  that  thou  art 
So  imich  the  object  of  my  hopes  and  fears, 
That  they  are  merged  ia  thee ;  thy  being,  theirs. 

G.  E.  I. 


1PROP08BD   OPBmva  OF   THB 
ITBBBTl 

raoM  nocABUXT  vo  uwcolm'b  nnr. 
[FaoM  Mr  Sydney  Smirke*s  interesting  volume  lately 
published,  entitled  *<  Suggestions  for  the  Atehiteotural 
Improvwnent  of  the  Western  Part  of  London.*! 

Among  the  most  obvious  improvements  that  evoi 
a  cursory  j^ance  over  the  map  of  London  suggests,  is 
the  extension  of  PiccadiUy  towards  the  East.  When  the 
narrow  courts  beyond  Leicester  sc^uare  were  first 
built,  Marylebone  was  nearly  a  mile  distant  from 
town ;  a  small  portion  only  of  the  district  contained 
between  PicoadUly  and  Oxford  Road  was  occupied  by 
houses,  and  the  western  termination  of  Piccadilly  itself, 
was  at  or  near  Devonshire  House.  Of  course  the 
populous  suburb  beyond  Grosvenor  place  and  Hyde 
Park  Corner  was  not  in  existence.  Thus  a  very 
large  portion  of  that  population  which  now  pours  its 
etreams  daily  through  these  narrow  channels,  has 
sprung  up  since  the  nuisance  was  created. 

The  opening  a  free  passage  on  this  line  of  commu- 
nication has  been  a  measure  frequentlv  urged,  and 
it  may  Mrlj  be  supposed  that  no  one  will  be  found  to 
deny  the  great  convenience  that  would  result  from  it 
to  the  public  As  far  as  Leicester  square  nothing 
could  be  more  easy  of  execution :  the  two  sides  of 
Sidney's  alley  should  be  pulled  down,  the  houses 
rebuih  on  a  larger  scale,  and  their  fronts  brought  for- 
ward  in  a  line  with  the  north  side  of  Coventry  street; 
the  houses  on  the  right-hand  side  would,  of  course,  be 
wholly  removed,  a  valuable  frontage  beuag  thereby 
afforded  to  the  houses  now  of  little  value,  whose  sides 
would  be  laid  bare  by  such  removal.  The  only  pro- 
perty of  high  value  which  would  require  removal, 
would  be  the  premises  of  the  eminent  goldsmith  at 
the  comer;  but  the  intended  retirement  of  that  gen- 
tleman fh>m  business,  will  perhaps  offfer  a  fevourable 
opportunity  of  effectmg  this  plan. 

How  the  proposed  new  line  would  be  pursued  east 
of  Leicester  square,  may  admit  of  somc^  diflference  of 
opinion.  Gwynn's  suggestions  on  this  point  are, 
perhaps,  rather  too  destructive,  although  adopted  ih 
lecent  times  by  the  Crown  surveyor.*  A  wide 
street,  leading  directly  fit>m  the  corner  of  Leicester 
square  to  Long  Acre  would  traverse  various  tho- 
rou^feres  in  such  a  way  as  to  requh*  the  demolition 
of  much  valuable  propertv,  and  to  render  it  question- 
able  whether  the  benefit  derived,  great  as  it  would  be, 
were  worth  the  sacrifice ;  nor  would  a  new  street 
thus  directed  afford  to  those  great  points  of  confluence, 
Covent  Garden  market  and  the  theatres,  so  eooplete 
and  eflbctual  a  relief  as  could  be  desired.  A  more 
expedient  proposition  appears  to  be  to  alter  the  north 
side  of  Bear  street,  and  to  pull  down  the  houses  w 
the  same  side  of  the  narrow  court  which  leads  into  St 
Martin's  lane,  a  highly  improved  frontage  being  coo- 
conseouently  attained  by  the  bouses  remaining  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  both  the  street  and  the  court  above 
pamed.  ,        .  . 

If  this  alteration  were  effected,  an  easy  and  straight 
carriage  avenue  would  be  opened  from  Piccadilly  to 
Covent  Garden  market  and  the  theatres,  which  are 
now  accessible  oidy  by  the  most  cuxjuitous  and  incon- 
venient routes.  It  will  of  course  be  considered  very 
desirable  to  equalise  the  width  of  New  street  and 
King  street ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  imme- 
diately necessary,  although  certainly  no  improvement 
of  this  line  of  communication  can  be  considered  com- 
plete, that  does  not  comprise  the  expansion  of  the 
former.  ,  _      . 

Having  reached  the  two  great  theatres  by  the  new 
track  above  described,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  very 
urgent  importance  to  effect  some  improvement  in  the 
vicinity  of  those  splendid  esteblishments.  The  pro- 
position now  to  be  made  is,  to  form  a  Urp  Piazza,! 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  quadrant,  of  which  the  two 
straight  sides,  or  radii,  would  be  the  two  theatres,  and 
the  curve  would  be  a  handsome  range  of  houses  having 
a  covered  colonnade  in  front.  The  area  thu^  cleared 
would  be  highly  convenient  for  the  reception  of  the 
crowd  of  carriages  which  are  nightly  conecled  round 
these  two  buildings.^  and  it  would  essentiaDy  aid 
their  architectural  character  and  effect.  The  fa5ade8 
of  both  suffer  much  from  the  pressure  and  contiguity 
of  the  surroundmg  houses.  That  of  Covent  Gardei^ 
unquestionably  the  first  pure  example  of  the  Greek 
Doric  style  erected  in  Londop,  has  on  this  account 
never  yet  been  adequately  seen.  There  is  indeed  no 
style  that  so  much  reauires  the  accompaniment  of 
space  as  the  Greek  Done;  for  the  perfect  symmetry 
of  all  its  component  parts,  which  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal charms  of  this  style,  is  utterly  lost  to  the  eye  by 


the  di^^orfing  oflfbot  of  penpeetifi^  wben  tbe.f^il  of 
^ht  is  too  near  to  the  oliti^f^ 

A  very  beneficial  purgation  would  be  oonsMii^fit 
on  this  improvement ;  some  courts  of  very  indil»rent 
pretensiona  would  be  suppresMd ;  and  the  parish  o€ 
St  Martin'a  would  probably  be  induced  to  iaeri6ee  m 
cemetery  already  too  crowded  with  the  dead  to  be  ai^ 
longer  available  for  the  purposes  of  decent  interment* 
The  new  avenue  now  in  progress  from  Waterloo 
Bridge  to  Long  Acre,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  im- 
provement of  this  vicinity,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
other  improvements  about  to  be  suggested,  will  give  * 
value  to  this  spot  in  some  respects  unequalled  in 
London,  ensuring  the  speedy  erection  of  a  superior 
class  of  buildings.  Hereafter  we  shall  have  to  advert 
to  the  necessity  of  extending  northwards  this  avenue: 
at  present  let  us  continue  the  ootirse  we  have  ba«i 
pursuing  eastward. 

It  cannot  fiul  to  be  observed  that  the  pubhc  would 
derive  great  advantage  from  continuing  this  proposed 
line  of  communication  onwards  through  the  populous 
and  ill*arranged  district  lying  between  Holbom  and 
Temple  Bar.  It  is  probable  that  many  persons  of 
delicate  perceptions  have  never  ventured  to  visit  the 
precincts  of  Clare  market ;  to^them,  any  path,  however 
cireuitous,  would  be  preferable  to  one  whidi  lies 
through  this  district.  Others,  however,  of  le» 
fiistidious  habits,  will  bear  testimony  to  the  com- 
pounds of  impurity  in  the  lanes  and  courst  whldi 
It  contains;  and  fOl  will  join  in  the  opinion  tluit» 
next  to  a  complete  reformation,  the  best  mode  of 
improving  the  state  of  this  district  would  be  to 
open  a  spodoua  avenue  through  the  oootre  of  it* 
Let  us  suppose  this  cfibcted  by  carrying  from  the 
oomer  of  the  n^w  piazza  at  the  theatres  a  wide 
street  eastward  to  Carey  street,  and  conneetix^ 
it  with  the  Strand  near  St  Clement's  church  by  a 
braneh  in  the  direction  of  the  present  Clement's  lan^l^ 
two  new  and  commodious  fiMnlities  of  aoeets  would 
thus  be  offered  to  all  persons  on  their  way  to  the  dty 
or  the  inns  of  court,  and  the  present  most  inconvenient 
outlet  called  Wych  street,  through  which  there  is 
now  of  neeesrity  mudi  trafllc^  would  be  altogether 
superseded. 

It  ia  needksa  hero  to  point  out  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  tmproveaient  of  St  Cleneiit^  and 
New  Inns,  that  the  execution  of  su^  a  phm  aa  y0e 
have  above  described,  would  be  of  inestimable  •dvaa- 
tage  to  those  estates,  and  would  hold  out  a  loupU^g 
invitation  to  extend  them,  or,  mdeed,  to  establiBh  an 
intirely  new  inn,  by  purchasing  and  clearing  tiie 
adjacent  ground,  and  erecting  on  the  area  ao  obtained 
oommodioua  and  diearfiil  ebambers.  When  the  low 
precarious  rents  arising  from  the  dilapidated  tenements 
of  this  district  are  compared  with  the  high  aod  almost 
extravagant  value  of  chambers  in  the  neighbouring 
inns  of  court,  we  shall  be  justified,  perhaps,  in  entef- 
taining  a  hope,  that  a  profitable  return  might  be 
realized  by  the  exeeution  of  this  part  of  our  pilsn* 
The  dispersion  of  the  pauper  population  ooDsequsnt 
on  suoh  an  improvement  would,  it  is  apprehende^r 
be  immediately  attended  by  a  beneficial  eObot  on  tbe 
poor-rates;  a  cireumatance  which  is  caleylatsd  Jo 
ensure  a  fiivourable  oonsideratien  of  thb  prqjcot  from 
the  parish  authorities. 


Nor,  whilst  enumerating  the  advantagea  that  woiM 
result  firom  this  improvement,  should  we  omA  to 
point  out  the  great  fiicilities  which  it  would  piusnt 
of  amending  &  sewage  of  the  very  imperfhe^ 
drained  district  in  Question.  The  greater  part  of 
Drury  kne  ia  wholly  without  any  sewer ;  many  4^ 
the  lateral  streeU  and  lanes  are  equally  deficient,  «id 
most  of  tiie  draina  with  which  this  nei^^fabonrfaood  is 
thus  scantily  provided,  pass  very  objectoonably  under 
buildings  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  aoeeN  to 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  and  deanaing, 
always  inoonvenient,  and  sometimes  almost  impvae- 


«  See  Fifth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Ms  Mnjesty* 
Woods,  ace.  1826. 

f  The  vulgar  appUcation  of  the  \cord  piazza  k  lorfifcrimiily 
incorrect,  that  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  tty.  that 
•nopen  Awoe  Is  her©  intended^  MnUar  tonnrhat,  with  atanost 
equSimpr^riety,  U  caUed  a  square.  The  centre  of  this 
puna  would  afford  a  faTourable  situation  for  a  sculptural 
moBomeot  commeqioratiya  of  Shakspeare. 

J  It  is  probable  that  any  measure  that  would  dimtol* 
the  alarming  and  CTen  dangerous  confusion  now  attendant 
on  the  simultaneoua  departure  of  some  thousands  of  peisona 
from  the  two  great  theatres,  would  operate  farourably  to  the 
interests  of  their  proprietors. 


There  is  a  minor  improvement  connected  wiA  the 
netr  avenue  under  consideration,  to  which  it  will  bo 
here  well  to  allude.  Everyone  must  be  aware  of 
the  extreme  inadequacy  of  Ghaneery  lane,  as  the 
principal  and  (with  the  exception  of  the  sttU  n«p- 
rower  and  more  crooked  lane,  called  Fetter  hme)  tbe 
only  means  of  direct  communication  between  the  two 
great  high  ways  of  Fleet  street  and  Holbom;  the 
southern  extremity  of  this  lane  forma  a  pass  oon- 
atantly  exposed  to  great  and  even  dangerous  obstme- 

To  obviate  this,  let  Serie  street  be  extended  souA- 
ward  through  the  intervening  alleys,  andletit  enter 
the  Strand  at  Picket  pb«e:  a  most  •dventogeow 
thoroughfore  wiU  thereby  be  obtamed  with  very 
little  sacrifice  of  property;  and  by  further  converting 
Great  Turnstile  into  a  serviceable  carnage  way^  «b 
cross  communication  between  the  two  great  I^^^*^ 
thoroughftres  will  bo  satisfiwjtorily  established^  •mA 
wiU  make  what  has  been  jusUy  described  by  Gwynn 
as  «*  one  of  the  most  convenient  communications  in 
town." 


Vdnity  of  Dwpafe.— Contest  not  a  point  mr^ 
because  you  ,are  in  the  right,  and  another  in  the 
wrong.     Out  of  such  contests  spring  dissensions  and 


<?9=! 


LEIQfJ&  Ripr^^     MNDOTSr  JOIUHNAK 


idir 


.     Wbxn  the  blood  shall  ^q^n^becrt^ 
,    1W*eBHiyipirit§haUd^jart, 
j\nd  these  eyes  no  longer  soe  ^ 
^  "WJtkea  the  bright  thoughts  no  mare 
,     JJH^  the  sun  Jight  in  *  room ; 

3^y.2pa  gently  on  the  tomb, 
.    X«y  pi«  in  the  open  eir^ 

Underneath  some  grassy  mound, 
Inhere  the  vild-bee*s  murmurs  are, 
Ayd  the  green  leavei  round. 
And  as  I  shall  yiew  the  qpot 
l^om  my  dwelling  plaee  aftc 
Be  no  ritual  ftrgot, 
Nothing  left  my  rest  to  mar. 
And  that  there  may  be  sogaQ  shade 
M^here  my  mouldering  boftes  aie  laidt 
Let  there  b^ 
Over  me 
One  greea  tree, 
Ciroled  round  with  rosemary* 

I  abhor  the  dose  abode, 
Where  the  spider  and  the  rat, 
And  the  spirit-chilling  toad. 
And  the  harpy-winged  bat, 
.    Disreqpeet  the  solema  stone» 
That  inquriseti  dead  men's  bones. 
I  beHeve  I  eould  not  sleep 
Where  such  things  their  vigils  keep. 
And  another  cause  I  have 
Fa*  a  heaven^cover'd  grave ; 
Yrotn  Apollo  unto  me 
Came  the  gift  of  poesy ; 
Therefore  wh«D  my  life  is  dmie^ 
JLethim  shine  upon  his  son. 
I  want  no  funereal  show, 
I'^'ancing  steed,  and  nodding  plume  $ 
Kor  of  hypocritio  woe 
The  detested  gloom ; 
Kor  fbllowers  in  dark  disguise, 
With  white  kerchiefs  at  their  eyes^ 
Acting  scenes  of  obsequies. 

Nor  give  me  what  vain  glory  rears. 

Nor  aught  by  money  bought ; 

Nothing  I  ask,  no  friend  I  task 
Beyond  a  few  kind  tears : 

Strew  flowery  and  give  me  these. 

And  I  shall  rest  at  ease. 

S.II.  J. 

BBX.IBF  IZr   OH0ST8. 

To  the  EdUor  of  the  London  Journal. 

SiE,— I  cannot  express  to  you  the  pleasuie  I  have 
fdt  in  reading  the  pages  of  your  JoumaL  To  have 
ibund  a  man  who  can,  and  will,  regale  us  with  seve- 
Ml  columns  of  imaginative  prose  lor  threeJuOfpenfl^ 
IS  a  matter  to  me  of  no  small  gratification ;  and  it  is 
-  in  discovering  your  anti-matter-of-fbct  vein,  that  I 
have  become  vain  enough  to  suppose  you  will  give 
pub^cation — for  the  amusement,  though,  perlups, 
not  the  instruction  of  your  rcaders-4o  a  few  words 
that  I  have  to  say  on  those  creatures  of  imagination 
.—those  flying  buttresses  of  poetry— ghosts. 

It  has  often  struck  me,  that  to  encourage  the  be- 
lief  in  spirits,  especially  in  the  young,  is  one  way  of 
making  them  religious.  It  may  make  them  super- 
stitious ;  but  who  is  religious  without  being  so  ?  It 
may  highly  excite  their  tender  imaginationB,  but  it 
eannot  fell  to  kindle  a  poetic  flame  in  their  minds^-^i 
flame  which,  when  once  kindled  can  never  be 
extmguished,  and  which  engenders  virtue,  morality, 
kind-heartedness,  and  benevolence.  Oh  I  what 
would  our  mortal  days  be  good  for,  were  it  not 
fer  imagination—. 

**  Which  colours  life's  dark  doud  with  orient  rays !" 
**  Well,"  oodUy  grunts  a  cut  bono  gentleman,  while 
hf  munehes  his  breakfest  and  sips  his  tea^  «  what  has 
this  to  do  with  the  question  as  to  the  good  that  my 
children  ere  to  get  from  being  afraid  to  go  to  bed  in 
the  dark,  after  having  been  terrified  by  my  old  nurse^ 
•who  hM  already  idmost  ftightenid  my  little  SaUy  out 
of  her  wits  by  tefling  her  hew  the  ^wsl  of  an  old 
jgCDtenaD,  who  wae  killed  many  yem  ago  in  the 


house  where  her  school-mistress  lives,  by  four  men 
on  a  dark  November  nigh^  walks  across  the  old  hall 
every  night,  dothed  in  a  white  sheet— what,  sir,  I  de- 
sire to  know  is,  what  good  did  my  little  Sally  ever 
get  from  that?  Why,  she  has  been  thinking  of 
nothing  else  ever  since."  Sir,  with  the  prafeundest 
respect,  much.  When  the  ohl  nurse  left  her  in  her 
bed,  she  trembled  as  the  door  was  shut,  and  said, 
**  Oh !  if  those  four  men  wmre  to  oome  now  and  try 
.  to  kill  me*  what  thoM  I  do  ?  "  and  then  she  pulled 
the  clothes  tightly  over  her  head  and  prayed  to  God, 
fer  more  earnestly  than  she  ever  did  befi)re,  to  keep 
her  safe  from  such  cruel  men,  and  to  make  her  agoed 
little  girl,  and  love  her  dear  fether  and  mother  better 
than  she  had  done.  And  what  ifshe  did  see,  or 
think  she  saw,  when  she  ventured  to  put  out  her 
head,  and  give  a  suspicious  peep  round  the  room,  aa 
the  moon  shone  brightly  through  the  erevieea  of  the 
shutter,  dimly  illuminating  it  with  a  cold  and  melan-* 
chdy  light-^what  if  she  did  see  two  huge  fierce  and 
fiery  blazing  eyes  staring  her  full  in  the  feoe^  and  then 
saw  them  slowly  advancing  towards  her,  and  thought 
she  heard  a  low  groan  as  of  a  dying  man,  and  then, 
as  they  emerged  from  behind  the  little  basket  whero 
her  clothes  were  folded,  saw  them  coming  on  mpidly, 
until  she  felt  something  fall  heavily  on  her  fbet:  it 
was  only  her  dear  "granma's"  fevourite  torn  6at 
coming  to  her  to  make  friends  for  the  night,  and  pur- 
ring to  her  with  much  good  humour.  Why  should 
she  be  alarmed?  Mark,  kind  reader— ^Motcft  «Ae 
thought  it  was  a  ghott  /  And  pray,  may  I  inquire 
whether  this  same  reason  would  not  have  been  given, 
if  poor  old  Betty  had  never  told  her  ghost  stories? 
Most  certainly  it  would  1  And  why?  Because 
there  is  a  feding— I  had  almost  said  an  innate  fed- 
ing^— within  us^  that  there  are  ghosts,  that  there  ors 
spirits  "  which  do  people  the  air^"  and  who  can  see 
into  our  inmost  souls,  can  pierce  the  recesses  of  our 
hearts — a  kind  of  inferbr  deities,  who  know  all  our 
deeds,  all  our  actions,  ^whether  they  be  good,  or 
whether  they  be  evil." 

But  tell  me,  you  matterwofi^kct  gentleman,  where 
would  have  been  half  our  pleasure  at  the  Abbey  the 
other  day,  if  there  Was  no  suefa  thing  as  a  gfaoet? 
While  we  poor  guinea-ticket  out-of-sight  gentry 
were  sitting  in  that  venerable  temple,  listening  in 
solemn  silence  to  the  spirit-moving  tones  of  that 
pealing  organ  and  the  heart-sthring  notes  of  that 
splendid  choir — ^where,  I  say,  wotild  half  our  delight 
have  been  had  we  not  imagined  thiA  sut;h  unequalled 
strains — only  inferior  to  the  "strains  unutterable  of 
seraphs  before  the  throne"— had  roused  the  disem- 
bodied  spirit  of  the  immortal  Handd,  who  shmibera 
in  the  dust  dose  by,  and  that  it  flitted  to  and  fro  on 
the  undulating  air,  as  it  struck  and  reverberated  fh>m 
the  gilded  roof?  Why,  without  a  ghost,  I  would 
have  sold  my  ticket  at  a  discount,  and  thought  my- 
self lucky ! 

**  But  who  in  the  world  ever  did  anythmg,"  says 
my  sapient  friend,  «  who  believed  in  spirits  ?  "  Num- 
bers, say  I ;  and  I  will  give  you  an  instance.  Did 
you  ever  hear,  kind  sir,  of  Robert  HaD,  a  man  of 
the  most  exdted  genius,  the  most  refined  and  lofty 
imagination,  the  purest  taste?  He  believed  in 
spirits.  One  day  he  was  sitting  in  his  study,  writing 
a  sermon  on  the  influence  of  the  evil  spirit.  The 
window  was  open.  A  friend  called,  and  he  left  the 
room  to  see  and  converse  with  him.  He  was  absent 
but  a  short  time — I  forget  how  long^-and  on  return- 
ing found  that  his  unfinished  sermon  was  gone.  It 
had  fled— it  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  yard 
bdow  the  window,  every  place  where  it  might  have 
been  wafted  by  the  wind,  was  searched  with  the  most 
dMigent  and  scrupulous  care,  but  without  eflfect. 
Now  what  was  Hall's  conclusion  ?    Why  !  one  that 

everyone  in  his  senses  must  have  come  to, that  the 

devil  had  taken  it  away.  He  firmly  believed  it,  and 
so  do  I. 

Now  I  know  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  what  I  have 
been  saying,  runs  counter  to  all  modem  notions  of 
education.  In  these  degenerate  days,  when  every 
child  is  Pestaloezified  into  a  pest— when  every  other 
child  you  meet  is  a  prodigy — ^when  everything  is 
taught  but  obedience  to  parents  and  re^>eet  for  supe- 
riotf— -when  the  oidy  consideration  is,  how  much  is 


stufiied  in,  no  matter  whether  it  l>e  understood  or 
not,  such  sentiments  as  mine  will  stretch  wide  the 
mouths  and  eyes  of  half  the  "»i^»*>rpfV  wcnht 
"What!  "  a  fond  mamma  will  fay,  «  find  feuU  with  • 
an  education  that  sends  home  my  child  so  dever  and 
so  learned,  that  he  can  actually  correct  IVIr  B.  and 
myself!  Where  was  the  chUd  that  could  do  thk 
« when  /  was  a  girl  ? '"  «  My  dear  Mrs  B.,"  I  an- 
swer, **  it  is  of  this  very  cleverness  and  learnednes^ 
that  I  complain ;  and,  that  I  noay  not  appear  singular 
in  my  opinion,  dlow  me  to  dte  to  you  the  Cfinions 
of  a  man  who  has  been  justly  styled  *  the  thinker  of 
our  age  *— need  I  say  that  I  allude  to  Mr  Coleridge  ?-^ 
on  this  very  identiod  subject.  <  There  are  modes  of 
teaching,'  says  he,  <  in  comparison  with  which  we  have 
been  called  on  to  despise  our  great  schools  and  unl« 
versities> 

< «  In  whose  halls  are  hung 
Armoury  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old  "— 

modes  by  which  children  are  to  be  metamorphosed 
into  prodigies.  '  And  prodigies,  with  a  vengeance, 
hare  I  known  thus  produced :  prodigies  of  self-con- 
celt,  shdiowness,  arrogance,  and  infiddity.  Instead 
of  storing  the  memory,  during  the  period  when  the 
memory  is  the  predominant  faculty,  with  fects  for  the 
after  exercise  of  the  judgment;  and  instead  of  awaken- 
ing by  the  noblest  models,  the  fond  and  mixed  models. 
Love  and  Admiration,  which  is  the  naturd  and  grace- 
ftil  temper  of  early  youth,  the$e  nurselings  of  im- 
proved pedagogy  are  taught  to  dispute  and  decide — 
to  suspect  all  but  their  own  and  their  lecturer's  wis- 
dom, and  to  hold  nothing  sacred  from  their  contempt 
but  their  own  contemptible  arrogance.'  ** 

I  must  apologise,  Sir,  for  the  length  to  which  mj 
<*fi2w  words"  have  extended,  and  the  rambling  style 
in  which  they  are  communicated.  Allow  me  again 
to  thank  you  for  having  been  the  source,  to  me,  of 
much  pleasure  and  unfeigned  delight  H.  B. 

[We  have  inserted  the  above  letter,  both  for  the  sake 
of  the  writer's  goodness  of  intention,  and  because  he 
has  «  more  in  him,**  than  many  a  reader  of  his  avowd 
about  Robert  Hall's  ghost  slory  mi^  suppose.  Wo 
certainly  do  not  come  to  the  same  condusions  with 
him  on  that  point,  nor  on  the  necessity  of  teaching 
children  to  beq/T-auf  of  spirits,  thoueh  we  would  open 
to  them  the  most  unbounded  fld£  of  possibility  in 
all  the  regions  of  a  loving  feith.  These,  doubtless, 
are  what  he  would  arrive  at  himself;  but  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  world  have  had  enough  of  the  rough 
ways  to  gentleness,  of  the  husks  and  dioms  of  fdtfa, 
however  neoessary  such  husks  may  have  been  to  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit ;  and  that  the  time  is  arrived  for 
enjoying  the  fruit  itself.] 


SUPPLBMBNT  OF  THB  Z.ONDOIf 
JOURNAL. 

[Ws  plainly  confess  that  we  make  the  following 
extract  from  the  letter  of  an  esteemed  correspondent^ 
both  as  a  help  towards  the  announcement  of  our 
Supplements,  and  as  an  eridence  that  they  are  not 
unapproved.] 

To  the  Editor, 

Mr  Dx^  Sir, — I  have  seen  one  of  the  Supple^ 
ments,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  you  had  con- 
trived so  well  to  draw  so  much  intelligence  and 
amusement  from  an  otherwise  dry  subject,  and  one 
which  b  hardly  ever  rendered  popular  enough  in  style 
with  the  great  mdority  of  readers.  They  like  wdl 
enough  to  hear  of  the  antiquities  of  London,  famil- 
iarised to  them  as  you  would  do  it,  but  grow  weary 
of  an  old  book  containing  them.  Public  writers 
have  a  good  ded  yet  to  do^  to  induce  the  mijority  of 
readers  to  read  as  they  ought.  ^E^xperience,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  will  show  that  knowledge,  through 
reading,  will  be  best  communicated  where  the  differ- 
ence between  reader  and  writer  is  not  made  so  mani- 
fest, at  least  where  they  approach  nearer  in  sentiment 
and  familiarity.  Surely  our  great  writers  have  now 
and  then  dreamt  of  monopolizing  their  researches 
into  the  hitherto  unknown  stores  of  knowledge,  and 
by  so  doing  make  the  day  as  distant  as  possible  when 
literature,  or  the  love  of  it,  shall  have  become  more 
the  business  of  men's  lives,  or  they  would  have  con- 
descended more,  or  rather  have  appeared  to  conde- 
scend more^  to  the  levd  of  thdr  understandinffs.  In 
my  poor  opinion,  your  style  is  mueh  more  caknilated 
to  induce  us  to  read,  and  to  love  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake,  than  any  other,  for  the  reasons  I  have  at- 
tempted to  give.  •  •  •  • 
Your  obliged  servant, 

H.  W.  &. 


soa 
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swaA&nio. 

August  99. 
•^Ry-^Amofigit  ytmt  numerous  odrretpondents, 
vttbatit  the  anibHion  of  being  noticed  for  one, 
alloir  ino  to*  make  a  remark  on  your  last  number. 
It  relates  to  ^ie  profane  expletiveft  inftroduc^  in  the 
«  Dialogue  with  a  Sportsman.**  Be  assured  that  to 
etery  miml  of  the  least  refinement,  to  say  nothing 
about  religion,  such  a  practice  is  extremely  Offensive. 
The  common  plea  adduced  in  Justification  of  it— that 
it  is  to  take  the  manner  flrom  Ufk,  and  that  without 
4t  the  discourse  would  want  the  point  arising  from 
▼erialmilitude, — is  trifling.  Is  then  profiinenese  ne- 
cfSiary  to  sprightliness,  the  expletives  essential  to  wit ; 
or  if  so^  are  we  so  destitute  of  them  as  to  be  compelled 
to  resort  to  oaths  ?  Better  tlicn,  1  say,  want  point, 
and  wit,  and  everything  else,  than  be  shocked  by  the 
very  attempt  \o  give  us  pleasure. 

It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  observe  that  the 
offensive  practice  is  growing  out  of  use.  No  one  can 
have  fiiiled  to  notice  the  vast  improvement  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  some  other  usages,  that  has 
t.(kcn  place  of  late  years  in  those  classes  of  society 
that  were  formerly  disgraced  by  thenu  They  have 
descended  now  to  the  very  dregs  of  tlie  community ; 
where  it  may  I>c  hoped  that,  as  knowledge  shall  in- 
creasingly pervade  the  public  mind,  and  better  ma- 
terials be  afforded  for  conversation,  thoy  will  be  at 
length  intirely  worked  ofT.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
more  than  once  to  administer  reproof  to  persons  of 
decent  appearance  for  the  disgusting  habit ;  and  I 
have  uniformly  found,  that  tlie  most  covert  expression 
^  of  disapprobation  against  it  Imis  been  instantly  under- 
stood and  felt,  and  led  to  its  discontinuance.  A 
Reverend  once  found  himself  seated  in  a  coach  with  a 
fellow-traveller  for  the  niglit — a  man  of  gentlemanly 
habits,  and  disposed  to  enter  with  him  into  free  con- 
versation. He  perceived,  however,  that  in  this  case 
he  must  be  frequently  annoyed  with  profane  epithets. 
He  took,  therefore,  the  earliest  opportunity  of  re- 
«loesting  it  as  a  great  favour  from  him — upon  which 
from  his  courtesy'  he  was  sure  he  might  reckon — that 
he  would  be  kind  enough  for  the  rest  of  the  evening 
to  let  him  swear  tftejirst  oath.  There  was  no  occa- 
sion for  any  fbrtlicr  reproof. 

I  have  written  the  above  from  a  concern  for  the  suc- 
c<;ss  of  your  Journal.  There  is  so  much  of  good  taste, 
sentiment,  and  information  in  it,  that  it  is  a  pity  its  cir. 
cixlation  should  be  abridged  by  anytliing  that  would 
make  it  objectionable  to  a  large  mass.  Tlie  circle  in 
which  I  move  is  chiefly  religious,  and  I  have  ven- 
tured to  recommend  it  there,  which  may  in  some 
roeaAiire  account  to  you  for  what  some  might  deem 
my  orer  stnsitivenesi. 

The  «  Romance  of  Real  Life  "  la  a  part,  I  think,  that 
mvst  soon  fail  you.  Under  this  impression  I  had 
reoovrse  to  several  remarkable  facts  that  I  had  met 
witli  in  a  course  of  reading,  somewhat  different  I 
should  apprehend  from  your  own ;  and  selected  the 
'books  containing  them,  with  a  view  of  submitting 
them  to  your  inspection.  But  as  it  might  possibly 
be  a  work  of  supererogation,  and  as  probably  the 
cbftracter  of  yotir  Journal  can  hardly  as  yet  be  con- 
sidered as  established,  I  forbear.  It  might,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  be  made  to  take  a  higher  and 
more  permanent  standing  tlian  most  of  its  con- 
temporaries, nor  would  this  at  all  be  retarded,  but 
rather  aecelerntcd,  by  the  absence  of  everything  dis- 
ogreeable  to  the  purer  classes  of  society. 

T.  L. 

.[We  are  obliged  to  tlie  writer  of  the  above  letter, 
for  the  manifest  good  will  which  induced  him  to  send 
it  J  but  he  tnisconccived  us  in  supposing  that  we  made 
our  sporting  hero  swear,  merely  for  the  sake  of  paint- 
ing him  after  nature,  and  describing  manners.  We 
dM  it  purposely  to  sliew,  that  he  was  as  tctak  in  man- 
ners as  In  argument.  We  confess  wc  have  not  the 
pi:ec!i»c  notions  on  this  subject,  in  a  literary  point  of 
view,  which  are  entertained  by  our  correspondent, 
though  we  should  be  loath  to  disconcert  any  such  kind 
persons  as  himself,  and  shall  endeavour  not  to  do  so ; 
but  we  can  as  unaffectedly  say  that  wc  dislike  swear- 
ung,  and  have  taken  more  than  one  occasion  of  en- 
deandttcmg.  to  make  it  look   what  it  is,   as   Swift 


(adivine)  did  before  us,  in  his  masterly  jeutTeiprit  upon 
Hamilton*!  Bawn,  in  which  he  makes  an  oflicer  in  the 
army  (a  obit  of  people  whom  he  disliked  excessively) 
iwenr  In  •  nuinntr  that  would  have  startled  onr  lay- 
advifllnr. 

Mr  Bentfaam  In  hit  posthumous  work  on  Deon- 
tology, has  a  pMiage  on  swearing,  which  onr  corrcs- 
pondont  will  be  gbd  to  see.  "  The  passion  of  an^^r,** 
he  obeervea,  « has  been  already  denounced  as  useful 
on  no  oeowlon ;  pernicious  and  pain-giving  on  almoct 
every  owasion.  All  habits,  therefl^re,  that  administer 
to  It,  are  to  be  avoided.  Of  these  habits,  that  of 
cursing  and  swearing  is  among  the  most  fbolish  and 
the  tnost  mischievous.  The  popular  sanction  is  liap- 
pHy  directing  iu  opprobium  against  such  exhibitions. 
Fashion  hid  once  taken  them  under  its  protection  ; 
faahion  is  now  repudiating  them.  In  addition  to  the 
pad  produced  by  the  anger  which  excites  them, 
other  pain  will  be  produced  by  the  expression  of 
anger  in  a  form  so  offensive.  In  the  minds  of  some, 
it  will  shock  the  religious  affections ;  in  the  minds  of 
all  it  will  produce  sensations  which  benevolence  should 
avoid  conveying." 

Our  correspondent  will  sec  how  sincerely  we  agree 
with  Mr  Bentham,  when  we  repeat  the  following 
note  which  we  wrote  at  the  margin  of  this  passage, 
on  fh^  reading  his  book : — 

-••  I  never  knew  a  swearer,  whether  a  foolish  person 
otherwise  or  not,  in  whom  the  habit  was  not  trace- 
able to  some  obvious  weakness.** 

This  weakness,  in  every  instance  withont  exception, 
we  take  to  be  one  of  five  sorts.  It  is  either  a  mere 
habit  contracted  in  youth  from  bad  example ;  or  it  is 
an  instinct  of  weakness,  afTecting  a  sort  of  strength ; 
or  it  is  a  bmte  strength,  weak  on  the  side  of  the  un- 
derstanding ;  or  it  is  an  indulgence  of  spleen  allowed 
itself  by  morbid  knowledge,  despairing  of  its  fellow- 
creatures  and  of  itself;  or,  lastly,  it  is  pure  folly  giving 
itself  airs  of  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  a  supe- 
riority to  timid  prejudices.  But  the  two  latter  in- 
stances belong  to  the  second.  We  have  known  very 
inteUigept,  and  very  good  men  too,  sw^ar ;  biit  as  no 
man  is  without  his  weakness,  so  we  never  knew  a 
swearer  without  one  of  the  weaknesses  lifere  men- 
tioned.] 


'  DB\ir-BBRRIS8 '    NOT  aOOSB- 


[This  letter  should  have  been  inserted  before.  The 
interpretation  of  dew-berries  by  gooseberries  was  not 
ours,  but  that  of  some  Shakspeare  commentator  in 
the  edition  from  which  we  quoted.  So  far  to  vindi- 
cate our  natural  hedge-row  discernment  in  the  eyes 
of  our  oUigtng  correspondont.] 

^  estininster. 

.  Mr  DEAR  EnrroR,  —  Rejoicing  with  exceeding 
great  joy  and  gladness  of  heart  at  the  increased  suc- 
cess of  your  benevolent  papers,  I  am  anxious  that 
you  should  not,  even  in  trifles,  be  the  cause  of  mis- 
leading any  one  of  your  readers.  Do  me  therefore 
the  kindness  to  notice,  in  any  way  most  becoming  to 
your  editorial  sensations,  that  there  is  an  error  in 
your  annotation  of  **  gooseberry'*  applied  to  Shaks- 
peare*s  "  dew-berries.'*  My  dear  rambler  in  green 
lanes,  by  brakes  and  briars,  who  loVest  nature  in  her 
wild  luxuriance,  an^  whose  heart  boundath  with 
thankfulness  at  thp.good  in  all  things,  you  must 
surely  be  familiar  with  that  delightful  little  berry 
which  is  so  eagerly  sought  after,  ahd  obUuned  at 
such  cost,  by  the  young  of  all  stations,  and  yclept  by 
all  the  *«  black-berry,** — and  I  know  that  the  very 
finest  species  of  that  fruit  are  still  hailed  In  the  eas- 
tern parts  of  our  island,  in  the  realms  of  Bast  Anglia 
— even  in  the  mouths  of  cottagers*  boys,  by  tlie  name 
of  **det9-berries.'*  Luxuriant  in  siae  and  fbrm,  and 
covered  with  a  delicious  maiden  bloom  (whence  its 
sweet  prenomen),  delightful  to  the  eye  and  inviting 
to  the  taste,  tliey  are  as  stiperemioent  over  the  other 
fniits  of  tUe  world  and  the  "  waste*'  (as  it  is  called) 
as  the  ^ricot  was  esteemed  above  its  ciiklvated 
brethren.  Hence  their  beautiful  poetie  association 
by  Shakspeare  in  the  same  breath.  During  the  last 
autunm,  whilst.  ramUing  over  many  parts  of  East 
AogUa  (w^ere.  by  the  bye,  much  of  our  old  lai^uage» 


and  many  of  the  enstoins  and  *  exprcssiont  of  onr 
ancestors,  ara^ctill  preaarred  In  eonmion  use  and  par- 
lance) I  was  forced  to  revert  to  tlie  boors  of  chlldhoody 
and  its  battles  with  the  thorns  and  prickiea  of  the 
berry  and  the  Ibne^  tad  teni|itcd  to  devote^  an  hoar 
to  the  seeking,  pludd ng,  and  eating  of  ifi»  deUeate 
«fairy.dish**  (and  It  is  a  rarity),  by  the  jdifoua  shout 
of  the  young  berry  gatheneri,  wtiOn  they  #ere  fortu- 
nate enough  to  disoover  a  tree  oC  th^  blooming 
«dew.berry.**  The  eall  of  the  young  gentleman  to 
his  sister,  •*  Oh,  here,  Matilda,  here  is  a  <  dew- 
berry*  tree!**  and  the  anxious  reply  of  the  gentle 
*  dew-bcrry*  of  htfimmlty,  ."  Don't  pick  fliem,  dear 
Henry,  till  I  come — I  must  pick  them  myself,"  still 
sound  in  my  eani,  and  remind  me  of  the  then 
expressed  hope  **  that  the  bloom  of  innocence  may 
continue  Ufl  the  hour  appointed  by  heaven  fbr  her 
being  gathered  with  affection  to  delight  the  houn 
of  man*s  weary  travail.** 

Leaving  it  to  you  to  make  the  correction  in  any 
way  you  may  think  proper,  I  hibacribe  myself,  with 
much  delight  and  sympathy. 

Your  constant  friend, 

'    RosTtcirs. 


P&rtrait  of  RoHueaUt  ^  Madame  de  Stae! — Rous- 
seau had  Kttle  eyes,  whicfa  had  no  expre^tfdn  of 
themselves,  but  successively  received  that  of  the  dif- 
ferent impulsions  of  the  mind.  Hb  eyebrows  were 
very  prominent  and  seemed  proper  to  serve  bis  mo- 
roseness,  and  hide  him  firom  the  sisht  of  mstn.  Hb 
head  was  for  the  most -part  bung  down,  biit  it  waa 
neither  flattery  nof  fear  that  had  lowered  it;  medi- 
Ution  and  melancholy  had  weighed  it  down  like  a 
flower  bent  by  the  storm  or  its  own  weight.  W^ien 
he  was  silent,  hia  physiognomvliad  no  expression ; 
neither  his  thoughte  nor  aSbeUons  were  appaitat  in 
his  visage,  except  when  he  took  part  in  oonver(H|tion; 
but  the  moment  he  ceased  speaking,  they  retired  to 
the  bottom  of  his  heart.  His  features  were  common ; 
but  when  he  spoke  they  all  acquired  the  greatest  ani- 
mation. He  resembled  the  gods  wlueh  Oi^  deaoribes 
to  us,  sometimes  quitting  by  decrees  their  terrestrial 
disguise,  and  at  length  discoveruig  themselves  by  the 
brilliant  rays  emanating  ftom  their  countenance. 

Profbmnd  and  NobU  Remark, — The  happiness  of 
the  worst  man  of  the  speoles  Is  as  much  an  inte- 
grant part  of  the  whole  of  human  happineaB,-aa  Sa  that 
of  the  best  man.— •  J^eatAofa. 


TO  caajusspoNDSurrs. 

We  shall  insert  with  pleasure,  and  gratitude,  the 
Journey  of  S. ;  for  it  is  excellent. 

Tlie  quarter  alluded  to  by  G.  F.  was  not  available 
for  his  object;  but  we  hope  to  succeed  in  another. 
An  answer  respecting  his  Manuscripts  in  our  next. 

An  answer  as  speedily  as  possible  to  Mrs  W.  of 
Canterbury.  The  absence  of  the  gentleman  who 
attends  to  the  business  part  of  our  Journal,  renders 
it  impossible  at  this  moment. 

We  had  not  forgotten  our  old  friend  and  corres- 
pondent H.  W.  S.  whose  letter  (as  he  will  see)  was 
welcome  to  ut  fbr  more  reasons  than  one. 

'ITiere  was  merit  fc  the  former  lines  of  S.  R.  J. 
but  we  did  not  think  them  so  good  as  those  that 
appear  in  our  present  number. 

We  regret  not  to  have  advised  Urbanos  Svlvak 
to  select  some  more  promising  spot  to  commence  hia 
perambulations  in,  than  the  one  he  has  chosen.  We 
feel  that  we  ought  not  to  have  tempted  him  into 
so  much  trouble  to  such  an  apparently  thanklesa 
purpose. 

The  objections  of  J.  D.  to  the  National  Gallery 
should  have  been  inserted  with  pleasure,  had  not 
their  lone  been  unsuited  to  the  pages  of  this 
urbanest  of  hebdomadals. 

Will  W.  S.  allow  lis  to  make  an  occasional  omis- 
sion ?  If  so,  we  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
insertion  to  his  communiq^ons ;  and  we  only  pro- 
pose taking  this  liberty,  for  reasons  which  he  would 
approve  as  an  editor,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  just 
ophiicma  which  he  advocates.  Will  ho  also  tell  na 
what  be  proposes  by  hia  title  of  «<  Qootatlons  fH>m 
Johnson  ?"  Are  thie  quotations  to  odme  ?  For  we  tee 
iMithing  of  the  Great  Quotable  at  present. 


LeMjSQi^t;  Fitfbbed  by  H.  Hooraa,  13,  PaV  Ifall  £a^ 
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(UFB   AFTB&   DBATH.-BBZJBF  ZM 
SPIRITS. 

Ws  WMda  use  of  an  inaccurate  expression  in  our  last 
number,  which  we  are  anxious  to  correct.  We  spoke 
of  man  as  a  ^  finite**  creature.  The  term,  strioUy 
•peaking,  does  not  convey  the  meaning  we  intended, 
^iiii  is  an  end,  and  finite  would  imply  a  being, 
whose  end,  or  utter  termination,  was  known  and 
aertain.  Assuredly  we  wrote  the  word  in  no  such 
spirit  of  presumption.  AH  our  writings  will  testify,' 
that  we  are  of  a  religion  which  enjoys  the  most  un- 
bounded  hopes  of  man,  both  here  and  hereafter.  By 
'finite  we  meant  to  imply  a  creature  of  limited  powers 
and  circumscribed  preMeni  existence.  Far  were  we 
firom  daring  to  lift  up  mortal  finger  against  immor- 
tal futurity.  Religion  itself  must  first  be  put  out  of 
Slants  heart,  and  the  very  stars  out  of  the  sky,  and 
BO  such  words  be  remembered  as  sentiment  and  ima- 
gination and  memory,  and  hope  too ;  ay,  and  reason, 
before  we  ^ould  presume  to  say  what  end  ought  to 
be  put  to  these  endless  aspirations  of  the  soul. 

We  are  for  making  the  most  of  the  present  world, 
as  if  there  were  no  hereafter ;  and  the  most  of  here- 
after, as  if  there  were  no  present  world.  We  think 
that  God,  and  Christianity,  and  utility,  and  imagina- 
tion, and  right  reason,  and  whatsocTcr  is  complete 
and  harmonious  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
fiiculties,  however  opposed  it  may  seem,  enjoin  us  to 
do  BOTH.  We  are  surprised,  notwithstanding  the 
allowance  to  be  made  for  the  great  diversity  of 
Christian  sects,  how  any  Qiristian,  caUing  himself 
such  by  the  least  right  of  discipline,  can  undervalue 
the  utmost  human  endeavours  in  behalf  of  this 
world,  the  utmost  onltivatien  of  this  one  (among 
others)  of  the  manifest  and  starry  gardens  of  God ; 
but  we  are  most  of  all  surprised  at  it  in  those  that 
adhere  the  most  literally  to  injunction  and  pro* 
pheey,  while  they  know  how  to  confine  the  fugitive 
and  conventional  uses  of  the  terms  "  this  world,"  &o. 
&e.  to  their  proper  meanings. 

In  the  feasibility  of  this  consummation  the  most 
infidel  Utilitarian  is  of  the  same  fiuth  with  the  most 
believing  Christian,  and  so  fiu>  is 

the  best  good  Christian,  he. 

Although  he  knows  it  not. 

Now  he  is  only  to  carry  his  beloved  reason  a  little 
farther,  and  he  will  find  himself  on  the  confines  of 
the  most  unbounded  hopes  of  another  world  as  well 
as  of  the  present;  for  reason  itself,  in  its  ordinary 
aense,  will  tell  him  that  it  is  reasonable  to  make  the 
utmost  of  all  his  faculties,  imagination  included. 
Mr  Bentham,  the  very  personification  of  his  reason, 
has  told  him  so.*  And  if  he  come  to  the  Pure  Reason 
of  the  Germans,  or  the  discoveries  which  that  con- 
templative nation  say  they  have  made,  in  the  highest 
regions  of  the  mind,  of  a  reason  above  ordinary  rea- 
son, reconciling  the  logic  and  consciousness  of  the 
latter  with  the  former's  instinctive  and  hitherto  un- 
developed affirmations,  he  is  told  that  he  may  ^ve  evi- 
dence to  faith  after  his  own  most  approved  fashion. 
For  our  parts,  we  confess  that  we  are  of  a  more  child- 
like turn  of  contentment;  and  that  keeping  our 
ordinary  reason  to  what  appears  to  us  its  fittest 
task,  nam«ly,  the  guarding  us  against  the  admission 
of  gratuitous  pains,  we  will  suffer  a  loving  faith  to 

'«:  K"^^^'-.£- 1;^  ,^r"«  -  «*'" «- 
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open  to  us  whatever  regions  it  pleases,  of  possibilities 
honourable  to  God  and  man,  cultivating  them  studi- 
ously, whether  we  thoroughly  understand  them  or 
not.  For  who  thoroughly  understands  anything 
which  he  cultivates,  even  to  the  flowers  at  his  feet  ? 
And  cultivating  these,  shall  we  refuse  to  cultivate 
also  the  stars,  and  the.  aspirations  and  thoughts  an- 
gelical, and  the  hopes  of  rejoining  friends  and  kin- 
dred, and  all  the  flowers  <^  heaven?  —  No,  as- 
suredly,— not  while  we  have  a  star  to  see,  and  a 
thought  to  reach  it.  Why  should  heaven  ha^-e  given 
us  those?  Why  not  have  put  us  into  some  blank 
region  of  space,  with  a  wall  of  nothingness  on  all 
sides  of  us,  and  no  power  to  have  a  thought  beyond 
it  ?  Because,  some  advocate  of  chance  and  blind 
action,  may  say, — it  could  not  help  it ;  because  the 
nature  of  things  could  not  help  it ;— 4>ecause  things 
are  as  they  are.  O  the  assumptions  of  those  who 
protest  against  assumption !  of  the  faculty  which 
exclusively  calls  itself  reason,  and  would  deprive  us 
of  some  of  our  most  reasonable  faculties!  Even 
upon  the  ground  of  these  gentlemen's  shewing,  faith 
itself  cannot  be  helped ;  at  least  not  as  long  as  things 
*<are  as  they  are;"  and  in  this  respect,  we  are 
assuredly  not  for  helping  it.  We  are  content  to  let 
it  love  and  be  happy. 

With  regard  to  the  belief  in  Spirits  (which  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  more  words 
upon,  as  it  was  in  answer  to  our  correspondent  on 
this  subject  that  we  made  use  of  the  word  we  have 
explained)  it  has  surely  a  right,  even  upon  the  se- 
verest grounds  of  reason,  to  rest  upon  the  same  pri- 
vileges of  possibility,  and  of  a  modest  and  wise  ig- 
norance to  the  contrary,  as  any  other  parts  of  a  loving 
and  even  a  knowing  fidth  ;  for  the  more  we  know  of 
existence,  the  more  we  discover  of  the  endless  and 
thronging  forms  of  it, — of  the  crowds  in  air,  earth, 
and  water;  and  are  we,  with  our  confessedly  limited 
fiMulties,  and  our  daily  discoveries  of  things  wonder- 
ful, to  assume  that  there  are  no  modes  of  being  but 
such  as  are  cognizable  to  our  five  senses  ?  Had  we 
poswssed  but  two  or  three  senses,  we  know  very  well 
that  there  are  thousands  of  things  round  about  us,  of 
which  we  could  have  formed  no  conception;  and 
does  not  common  modesty,  as  well  as  the  possibilities 
of  infinitude,  demand  of  us,  that  we  should  suppose 
there  are  senses  besides  our  own,  and  that  with  the 
help  of  but  one  more,  we  might  become  aware  of 
phenomena,  at  present  unmanifested  to  human  eyes  ? 
Locke  has  given  celebrity  to  a  story  of  a  blind  man, 
who,  being  asked  what  he  thought,  of  the  colour  of 
red,  said  he  conceived  it  must  be  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet.  A  counterpart  to  this  story  has  been  found 
(we  know  not  with  what  truth)  in  that  of  a  deat 
man,  who  is  said  to  have  likened  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  to  the  Kjolour  of  red.  Dr  Blacklock,  who 
was  blind  from  bis  infancy,  and  who  wrote  very  good 
fieart  and  impart  verses,  in  which  he  talked  of  light 
and  colours  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  repetition- 
exercise  (a  striking  lesson  to  us  verse-makers])  being 
requested  one  day  to  state  what  he  really  thought  of 
something  visible, — of  the  sun  for  instance, — said, 
with  modest  hesitation,  that  he  conceived  it  must  re- 
semble "  a  piecuing  friendship  t  **  We  quote  from 
memory;  but  this  was  his  simile.  We  may  thus 
judge  what  we  miss  by  the  small  amount  of  our  own 
complete  senses.  We  have  been  sometimes  tempted 
to  think,  seeing  what  a  beautiful  world  this  is,  and 


how  little  we  make  of  it,  that  human  beings  are  not 
the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  planet,  but  that  thera 
are  others,  of  a  nobler  sort,  who  see  and  ei\joy  all 
its  loveliness,  and  who  regard  us  with  the  same  curi- 
osity with  which  we  look  upon  bees  or  beavers.  But 
a  consideration  of  the  divine  qualities  of  love  and 
inuigination  and  hope  (as  well  as  some  other  reflec- 
tions, more  serious)  restores  us  to  confidence  in  our- 
selves, and  we  resume  our  task  of  endeavouring  to 
equalise  enjoyment  with  the  abundance  afforded  us. 
When  we  look  upon  the  stars  at  night-time,  shining 
and  ^>arkling  like  so  many  happy  eyes,  conscious  of 
their  joy,  we  cannot  help  ftmcying  that  they  are  so 
many  heavens  which  have  realized,  or  are  in  the  pro- 
gress of  realizing,  the  peHections  of  which  they  are 
capable;  and  that  our  own  planet  (a  star  in  tho 
heavens  to  them)  u  one  of  the  same  golden  brother- 
hood of  hope  and  possibility,  destined  to  be  retained 
as  a  heaven,  if  its  inhabitants  answer  to  the  incite- 
ments of  the  great  Experimenter,  or  to  be  done 
away  with  for  a  new  experiment  if  they  fiuL  For 
endeavour  and  failure,  in  the  particular,  are  mani- 
festly a  part  of  the  universal  system  ;  and  consider- 
ing the  large  scale  on  which  Providence  acts,  and 
the  mixture  of  evil  through  which  good  advances. 
Deluges  are  to  be  accounted  for  on  principles  of  the 
most  natural  reason,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  and 
an  awful  belief  thus  becomes  reconcileable  to  the 
commonest  deductions  of  utility. 

.  But  «  bad  spirits"  and  spurits  to  be  <<  afraid  of"? 
We  confess,  that  large  and  willing  as  our  fiuth  is  in 
the  utmost  possibilities  of  life  and  varieties  of  being» 
we  see  np  reason  of  flny  sort  to  believe  in  those,  at 
least  not  as  made  up  of  anything  like  pure  evil  or 
malignity.  It  is  possible  that  other  beings,  as  well 
as  men,  may  partake  more  or  less  of  imperfection, 
and  so  be  liable  to  mistake  and  brute  impulses ;  but, 
as  we  need  not  be  troubled  with  this  side  of  spiritual 
possibility,  why  should  we  ?  For  as  to  pure  evil  or 
malignity  for  its  own  sake,  apart  from  some  procure- 
ment or  notion  of  good,  nothing  which  we  see  in  all 
nature  induces  us  to  suppose  it  possible.  The  veriest 
wretch  that  ever  astonished  the  conununity,  did  not 
perpetrate  his  crime  out  of  sheer  love  of  inflicting 
evil,  but  out  of  some  false  idea  of  good  and  pleasure, 
or  of  avoidance  of  evil,  which  idea  might  have  been 
done  away  in  him  by  a  wiser  and  healthier  training. 
And  as  to  the  belief  in  a  great  malignant  principle 
or  Devil  (though  even  he  has  his  horrible  story  light- 
ened by  a  mixture  of  mistake  and  suffering),  the 
most  devout  Christians  have  long  been  giving  it  up>^ 
especially  since  they  have  observed  that  the  places  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  very  rar^ 
sometimes  apocryphal,  and  at  other  times  translate- 
able  into  a  very  different  sense  from  what  was  com- 
monly received.  In  truth,  the  word  "devil"  haa 
not  been  trangiated  at  all ;  it  has  simply  been  repeated, 
and  thus  given  rise,  in  many  instances,  to  a  manifest 
and  painful  delusion ;  for  devil  (diabolus,  Latin ; 
diavolo,  Italian)  is  merely  the  Greek  word  ^/apoXof 
(diabolos)  repeated ;  and  diabohe  signified  simply  aa 
accuser, — a  calumniator ;  it  was  a  Greek  word  for 
an  evil-speaker,  a  thrower  of  stones,  and  came  from 
a  verb  signifying  to  ccut  through,  or  against.  The 
Latin  word  is  used  in  the  sense  to  this  day,  in  the 
well-known  appellation  of  the  Attorney- General, 
which  has  caused  so  many  jokes  against  that  officer; 
for  he  who  was  known  in  France  by  the  title  of  Fub- 
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lie  Accuser  is  designated  in  law  Ldtia  ct  thft  KJnrfi 
or  Royal  Accuser ;  that  is  to  si^v  Dtrilr— "  Dia- 
bolus  Regis.**  The  word  is  flat  and  plain  enough, 
and  very  edifying.  How  simply  is  the  frightful  su- 
pernatural cautioaof  the.  Apoatla  that  oonvoitod  lata 
the  most  natural  of  all  emitionv  ? 

<'  Be  sober,  bt  rigiliBt  (says  the  Oreek-Wn^h), 
for  your  AdversMy  th«  DezrH  walketh  about»  soaking 
whom  Ke  may  devour.*^ 

But  '<  Be  sober,  be  TigUant  (says  the  proper 
^n^ZtfA- English),  for  your  adversary  the-Aetmar 
walketh  about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  ** 

Here  is  a  a  poor  niistakei»  haoMm  beiogf  iwetead 
or  a  prowling  Satan ;  and  what  ean  be  nsore  natural, 
simple,  or  reconcileable  with  God*s  goodness  and 
pre-eminence,  and  the  working  of  an  improveable 
weakness  and  blockish  mystery,  instead  of  a  ma* 
lignant  might? 

To  shew  how  accustomed  we  are  to  follow  up  the 
spiritual  analogies  suggested  by  all  kinds  of  reason- 
able and  loving  faith,  we  win  close  this  article  with 
a  copy  of  verses  which  we  wrote  last  winter,  after 
we  had  been  thinking  of  some  beloved  friends  who 
have  disappeared  from  this  present  state  of  being. 

AS   AKOXL  IX  THX   HOUSE. 

How  sweet  it  were,  if  without  feeble  fright. 
Or  dying  of  the  dreadful  beauteous  sight* 
.  An  Angel  came  to  us,  and  we  could  bear 
To  see  him  issue  from  the  silent  air 
At  evening  in  our  room,  and  bend  on  ours 
His  divine  eyes,  and  bring  us  from  his  bowers 
News  of  dear  friends,  and  children  who  have  nerer 
Been  dead  indeed :  as  we  shall  know  for  ever. 
Alas  1  we  think  not  what  we  daily  see 
About  our  heartbsy— angels,  that  ore  to  be^ 
Or  njay  be  if  they  wiH,  and  we  prepare 
Their  souls  and  ours  to  meet  in  happy  air, — 
A  child,  a  friend,  a  wife  whose  soft  heart  sings 
In  unison  with  ours,  breeding  its  future  wings. 


TBB   IK^BSK. 

From  Wednetday  tht  17M,  to  Tue$dtty  the  2drd  of 
Stpttniber. 

A  HKDOE  FOR  YOUR  WALKS;  AND  A  NATURAL  PAVILION. 
[From  EvRLYirt  «SUv»,  oraDb«mneonFore»tTree«.*] 

Evelyn  is  a  writer  hardly  good  enough  to  come 
under  our  head  of  <  Celebrated  Authors  ;*  but  another 
specimen  of  him  will  do  capitally  well  in  this  portion 
of  our  Journal, — not  that  the  department  excludes 
celebrated  authors;  the  reader  knows  to  the  contrary; 
hut  because  of  his  fitness  for  a  flowery  sojourn,  and  his 
love  of  nature.  The  present  passage  seemed  particularly 
suitable  to  us  this  week,  because  it  concludes  with 
expressing  the  same  faith  in  that  double  garden  of 
here  and  hereafter,  which  we  have  touched  upon 
in  the  preceding  article.  Evelyn,  by  education  and 
one  part  of  his  nature,  was  much  of  a  formalist,  and 
not  a  little  of  a  pedant;  neither  was  he  free  from 
certain  fallings-in  with  expediency,  which  would  have 
better  become  a  more  stirring  and  less  pretending 
character;  but  he  had  a  genuine  love  of  the  world  he 
lived  in,  as  well  as  a  pious  sense  of  another ;  and  was 
the  honoured  friend  of  Cowley. 
'*  The  present  extract  is  from  the  account  of  the 
Hornbeam  in  his  famous  work  on  Forest  Treeg,  which 
is  thought,  with  reason,  to  have  inspirited  the  growth 
of  timber  in  this  country,  and  strengthened  its 
"wooden  walls." 

The  Hornbeam,  being  planted  in  small  fosses  or 
trenches,  at  half  a  foot  interval,  and  in  the  single  row, 
makes  the  noblest  and  stateliest  hedge  for  long  walks 
in  gardens  or  parks,  of  any  tree  whatsoever  whose 
leaves  are  deciduous,  and  forsake  their  branches  in 
winter,  because  it  grows  tall,  and  so  sturdy  as  not  to 
be  wronged  by  the  winds  ;  besides,  it  will  ftimish  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  stem,  and  flourishes  with  a  glossy 
and  polished  verdure,  which  is  exceedingly  deli^tful, 
of  long  continuance,  and  of  all  other  the  harder 
woods,  the  speediest  grower,  maintaining  a  slender 
upright  stem,  which  does  not  come  to  be  bare  and 
sticky  in  many  years.  It  has  yet  this  ( I  shall  call  it) 
infirmiCy,  that,  keeping  on  its  leaves  till  new  ones 
thrust  them  off,  it  is  cl»l  in  russet  all  the  winter  long. 
That  admirable  espalier  hedge  in  the  long  nuddle 
walk  of  the  Luxembourg  garden  at  Paris,  than  which 


than  !s  Bothlng  aoro  graoefuU  isj^nted  oithisiaw  ;. 
aad  so  i<  that  cracUeor  close  walk,.  with:thaft|MrplMed 
k«si|0pgr  widch  lalaly  cKnt^red  the  iiat  iabis»li24isty'# 
garden  at  Hampton  Court ;  and,  as  I  now  hear,  they 
are  planted  in  perfection  at  New  Park,  the  delicious 
villa  of  the  noble  Earl  of  Rochester^  belonging  once 
to  a  near  kinsman  of  mine,  who  parted  witn  it.  to 
Kiog  diaries  the  First  of  blessed  memory.  These 
he(%es  are  tonrile ;  but  where  they  are  nuanfjiiined 
fiom  fifteen  to  Iwenfy  Cbet  height,  which  isvery^e- 
quent  in  tho^ilaces  before  mentioned,'  they-are  to  b^ 
cut,  and  kept  in  order  with  a  scythe  of  four  feet  long, 
and  very  little  falcated ;  this  is  fixed  on  a  Ions  meSi 
or  "strii^^t  hamne,  and  does  wonderfiilly  expedttv  tbo 
trimming  of  these  and  the  like  hedges.  An  obk>ng 
square,  palisadoed  with  this  plant,  or  the  Flemish 
ornus,  as  is  that  I  am  going  to  describe,  and  may  be 
seen  in  that  inexhaustible  magazine  at  Brompton 
Park,  (cultivated  by  those  two  industrious  fellow- 
gardeners,  Mr  London  and  IVTr  Wise),  affords  such 
an  wnbraemlmm  frondhtm,  the  most  natMral*  proper 
station,  and  convenience  for  the  protection  of  our 
orange-trees,  myrtles,  and  other  rare  perennials  and 
exotics,  from  the  scorching  darts  of  the  sun,  and  heat 
of  thesmmner;  placing  the  cases,  pots,  &e.  under 
this  sbeltary  wfaeo,  either  at  their  first  peeping  out  of 
the  window  conclave,  or  during  the  increasing  heat  of 
the  summer  they  are  so  ranged  and  dbposed,  as  to 
adorn  a  noble  area  of  a  most  magnificent  Paradisian 
dinins-room,  to  the  top  of  Hortmar  pomp  and  bliss, 
superior  to  aJl  the  artificial  furniture  of  the  gpreateit 
pnnce*s  court.  Here  the  Indian  narcissus,  tuberoses, 
Japan  lilies,  jasmine,  jonquils,  periclimena,  roses, 
carnations,  with  all  the  priae  of  the  parterre,  inter- 
mixed between  the  tree-cases,  flowery  vases,  busts  and 
statues,  entertain  the  eye,  and  breathe  their  redolent 
odour  and  perfumes  to  the  smelL  The  golden  fruit, 
the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  together  with  the 
delicious  Ananas,  gratify  the  taste,  whilst  the  cheerful 
ditties  of  canorous  birds  recording  their  innocent 
amours  to  the  bubbling  fountain,  delight  the  ear. 
At  the  same  time  the  charming  accents  of  the  fiur 
and  virtuous  sex,  preferable  to  all  the  admired  com- 
posures of  the  most  skilful  musicians,  join  in  concert 
with  hynras  and  hallelujahs  to  the  bountiftil  and 
glorious  Creator,  who  has  left  none  of  the  senses 
which  he  has  not  gratified  at  once  with  their  most 
agreeable  and  proper  objects. 

But,  to  return  to  Brompton.  It  is  not  to  be 
imagined  what  a  surprising  scene  such  a  spacious 
saloon,  tapestried  with  the  natural  verdure  of  the 
glistening  foliage,  presents  the  spectator,  and  recom^ 
penses  the  toil  of  the  ingenious  planter ;  when,  after 
a  little  patience  he  finds  the  slender  plants  (tat  but 
at  five  or  six  feet  distance,  nor  much  more  in  height, 
well  pruned  and  dressed)  ascend  to  an  altitude  suffi- 
cient to  shade  and  defend  his  Paradisian  treasure, 
without  excluding  the  milder  gleams  of  the  glorious 
and  radiant  pUmet,  with  his  cherishing  iofluenoe  and 
kindly  warmth,  to  all  within  the  enclosure— >refreshed 
with  the  cooling  and  early  dew,  pregnant  with  the 
sweet  exhalations,  which  the  indulgent  mother  and 
teeming  earth  sends  up  to  nourish  and  maintain  her 
numerous  and  tender  ofibpting. 

But,  after  all,  let  us  not  dwell  here  too  long,  whilst 
the  inferences  to  be  derived  from  those  tempting  and 
temporary  objects  prompt  us  to  raise  our  contemplation 
a  little  on  objects  yet  more  worthy  our  noblest  specu- 
lations, and  all  our  pains  aad  curiosity,  representing 
that  happy  state  above,  namely,  the  celestial  Paradise: 
let  us,  I  say,  suspend  our  admiration  awhile  of  these 
terrestrial  gaieties,  which  are  of  so  short  continuance, 
and  raise  our  thoughu  fVom  being  too  deeply  im- 
mersed and  rooted  in  them«  aspiring  after  those 
supemsl,  more  lasting  and  glorious  abodes,  namely, 
a  Paradise,  not  like  this  of  ours,  with  so  much  pains 
and  curiosity,  made  with  hands,  but  eternal  in  the  hea- 
vens, where  all  the  trees  are  trees  of  life,  the  flowers  all 
amaranths  ;*  all  the  plants  perennial,  ever  verdant,  ever 
pregnant ;  and  where  those  who  desire  knowledge 
may  fiilly  satiate  themselves ;  taste  freely  of  the  fruit 
of  that  tree  which  cost  the  first  gardener  and  posterity 
so  dear ;  and  where  the  most  voluptuous  inclinations 
to  the  allurements  of  the  senses  may  take  and  eat,  and 
still  be  innocent ;  no  forbidden  fruit,  no  serpent  to 
deceive,  none  to  be  deceived. 

Hail!  O  hail  then,  and  welcome  you  blessed 
Elysiums,  where  a  new  state  of  things  expects  us ; 
where  all  the  ponopous  and  charming  delights  that 
detain  us  here  awhile,  shall  be  changed  into  real  and 
substantial  fruitions,  eternal  springs,  and  pleasure 
intellectual,  becoming  the  dignity  of  our  nature. 

*  Amaranth  means  unfading — immortaL  Our  lesmed 
author  therefore  wishes  to  be  nndentood,  not  that  the 
flowers  are  all  «  amaranths"  in  the  fpedfic  sense  (which 
wonld  make  but  a  poor  heaven)  bat  that  all  the  flowers,  of 
whatever  kind,  are  everlasting. 


F^ntM  of  Landscape  for  the  Mind's  Eye, — These 
mountains  (of  Savoy)  are  so  high,  that  half  an  hour 
after  sunset  its  rays  still  gild  the  tops  of  them ;  and 
the  reflection  of  red  on  those  white  summits  forms  a 
beautiful  roseate  colour,  which  may  be  perceived  at 
a  great  distance,  ^/^oksmok. 


•mmnMQVKQMB  of  a  joubvbt, 

[prifiJ»iv«a<fat9Pi  to  read  this  communication  of  our 
pleasant  friend  unknown,  and  came  to  the  passage  in 
which  he  speaks  of  angling,  we  had  hidf  a  misgiving 
that  he  was  a^mo' ^fnipirfent  youn^(|iK**  (to  use 
th«fiitheHy  laitgvKge  of  ^tle  pliyt)  whoiproposed  to 
bavler  vk  out  oi  out  iefUkyopktt&zooeop^  (fidi-life- 
conWsdli^-wi|dom».a8  «h  Ge«Hia^  wo«ii  call  it). 
But  something  connected  with  the  very  excess  of  his 
elegancies  on  that  point  reassured  us ;  and  we  read 
on  to  the  end  of  his  ptcper,  not  only  to  oar  own  en- 
tire gratification,  but  to  that  of  some  frieads  who 
happened  to  be  with  us,  and  whose  dtemate  laughter 
md  gravity  he  would  hare  beca  gM  to  m9^  The 
phikMophy  of  th*  *<  bMc  *'  and. « luggagt,"  thftpfsn^ 
and  his  daughter,  the  green  lane  with  its  insect  mur- 
murings  (as  if  they  were  the  **voiee  of  tiie  sun- 
beams— the  music  cf  warmth  and  light  **),  the  old 
forest  with  its.glooms,  natural  and  saperaattiral»  Hm 
shouts  of- the  tempest,  aad  the  awful  «talk  of  tbs 
trees,'* — all,  we  venture  to  say^  are  excellent,  and 
promise  admirably  for  tbs  writer,  who  describes  it  m 
his  first  performaaee.  We  know  not  who  be  is;  but 
we  conclude  him  to  have  too  much  heart,  and  toa 
solid  a  foundation  in  knowledge,  to  be  spoilt  by  thia 
approbation.  It  is  curious  (though  natural  enough) 
that,  in  direct  proportion  to  a  correspondent's  reai 
abilities,  we  almost  invariably  find  him  modest  aad 
doubtful  in  the  way  in  which  he  writes  to  us  respect* 
ing  his  contributions.  The  one  before  us  says  he 
is  not  sure  whether  his  paper  is  good,  bad,  indiffer* 
ent,  or  even  **  execrable."  Hie  truth  is,  that  geains 
is  apt  to  know  itself  well  enough  on  occasion,  but 
its  standards  of  excellence  are  so  hi£^  that  when 
the  impluse  of  composition  is  over,  it  reverts  to 
them,  and  is  filled  with  doubt  by  the  comparison* 
Besides,  in  proposing  an  article  fi^r  insertion  in  an« 
other  man's  paper,  there  is  another  kind  of  doubt  ' 
which  seizes  a  mind  of  a  right  ordei;  unconnected 
even  with  the  consideration  of  literary  merit.  Our 
correspondent  has  honoured  and  obliged  us.] 

BXMIKISCmCTZS. 

**  Of  whom  ? — ^by  whom  7** — Not  one  word  at  pre- 
sent, dear  Reader,  unravelling  these  mysteries.  If  I 
am  worthy  of  being  better  known,  proceed  with  me 
but  for  a  little  while,  and  our  acquaintance  will 
rapidly  increase :  in  the  mean  time,  be  indulgent 
enough  to  prepare  yourself  for  a 

JOURNEY. 

«  Good  bye^  my  dear  Henry,  do  take  care  of  your- 
self,*' are  the  parting  words  of  an  afieetionatet^sister— • 
«  Good  bye."  Bang  goes  the  door,  and  at  six o*cloek» 
one  clear  cold  morning  in  the  latter  end  of  Augusts 
X  find  myself  in  e  long,  dull,  silent  street,  in  a 
northern  town  of  Scotland,  making  my  utmost  speed 
to  the  coach,  to  meet  a  friend  with  whom  I  had 
arranged  to  take  a  trip  to  the  Highlands. 

There  is  something  rather  noticeable  in  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  a  provincial  town  at  this  early  hour  of 
the  morning,  particularly  when  the  houses,  built  of 
stone,  present  a  dull,  high,  and  heavy  front,  which 
prevails  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  they  look  like 
the  corpses  of  buildings,  and  have  an  unnatural  as- 
pect. There  is  the  silence  of  night,  with  the  clear- 
ness of  day :  there  is  Ught,  but  no  life :  there  they 
stand,  gaunt  and  gloomy,  and  quite  distinct  the 
habitations,  but  where  are  the  inhabitants  ?  There 
are  the  dark  glazed  windows,  but  where  the  moving 
forms,  the  glimpses  of  life  and  activity,  to  be  caught 
behind  them  ?  The  doors  too,  are  not  only  closed,  but 
seem  shut  with  a  closeness  determined  to  resist  all 
fbture  attempts  at  being  opened.  There  are  objects 
also  to  be  met  with  at  this  hoiur,  which  you  may  look 
in  vain  for  at  another ;  there  is  the  hungry,  lean, 
spectral-looking  dog,  with  brown,  dingy  hide,  walk- 
ing slowly  up  the  street  alone,  anxiously  peering 
round  for  the  first  refuse  to  be  thrown  out.  There 
is  the  solitary  beggar-woman,  concealed  Hi  a  dark 
brown  tattered  cloak,  hanging  from  her  head,  and 
fiutened  tightly  beneath  her  chin ;'  a  withered,  miser- 
able outskirt  of  humanity,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  her 
species,  prowling  about,  with  her  staff  prqjectiog  be- 
fore her,  on  the  same  errand.     And  then  amidst  the 
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rfloBM,  ^^Dovbootsniidwfiich  aoonfionodedelettKin^ 
you  fimof  it  mmt  snraken  all  the  inhftbiUQts  of  the 
street,  and  that  the  pretty  girls  will  be  leaping  slmuU 
taaewMly  from  their  beds  to  take  a  peep  at  the  tea- 
vtUer !  OeenionaUyr<at  the upptr  wiodo^i,  abutter 
of  something  quite  indescribable  is  to  be  seen ;  and 
if  a  door  should  be  opened  and  sbut»  the  noise  is 
•ohocdjthrpttgh  the  town. 

The  general  stillness  and  qiparent  lilelessness  tend 
a  promisbg  and  Tivid  colouring  to  those  animate 
objects  which  may  appear :  in  artists*  phrase,  they 
eome  out  strongly ;  they  are  seen  in  a  noYel  aspect* 
aod  their  traits  and  peculiarities  take  a  strong  hold 
of  the  imagination.  Never  shall  I  forget,  in -passing 
along  one  summer  morning  on  a  fishing  excursion, 
having  my  attention  attracted  by  the  quick  clattering 
mad  floundering  of  iron  beds  on  the  pvvement. 
I  looked  up  the  street*  and  beheld  at  the  further  end 
a  movbg  mass  of  clothes,  umbrellas,  and  portman* 
leans;  a  conglomeration  of  human  habiliments: 
above  all  these  there  appeared  conspicuous,  and  oonrt- 
ing  especial  notice,  a  blue  cloak  with  the  brightest  of 
scarlet  linings,  fluttering  and  flapping  in  the  air ; 
and  evideotty  some  being  was  peraeveringly  grap* 
I^ng  with  it ;  but  it  contrived  ever  to  elude  his  hold, 
and  in  the  strife  the  umbrella  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
then  the  portmanteau,  and  the  hat  box,  and  with 
each  Ihers  was  a  snatdiing  and  conflict,  of  which 
words  can  give  no  adequate  idea.  No  sooner  was  one 
fitirly  caught  and  imprisoned,  than  another  made  its 
escape^  and  the  bright  scarlet  banner  mingled  in  all 
parts  of  the  fraj,  which  held  out  no  hope  of  being 
q>eedi1y  terminated,  when  a  horn  was  blown ! — How 
Utterly  feeble  was  my  estimate  of  human  physical 
ppwer ;— look  at  him !  jee  with  what  preteraatunl 
energy  and  all*  embracing  clutch  he  seizes  the  multi- 
£u*ious  objects  around  him!  They  are  gathered  to- 
gether, ^d  pressed  in  one  voluminous  mass  against 
his  chest  and  hoe,  and  in  this  pUght  he  waddles  off 
at  a  rate  certainly  miraculous ;  his  head  is  thrown 
back,  and  his  mouth  is  just  perceptible,  emerging  up- 
wards, paffiog  and  gasping  for  air; — ^never  did  I  wit* 
ness  running  before,  except  In  a  dream,  in  which  I 
beheld,  a  eieatore  clamber  up  the  precipitous  sides  of 
the  lower  regions,  and  make  his  escape  with  a  legion 
of  devils  after  him.  But  our  traveUer*s  woes  were 
unhappily  not  at  an  end;  his  head  was  in  an  unfii- 
Tourabie  position  for  the  retention  of  his  hat,  and 
when  turning  into  the  street  where  the  coach  was 
waiting,  it  was  blown  off,  and  carried  to  some  dis- 
tances Shoots  of  laughter  from  the  passengers  greeted 
this  misehanoe ;— surely  now  our  hero  of  the  cloak  iHll 
give  up  In  despair?  Not  so — ^he  throws  all  away,  and 
springs  with  undivided  energy  at  his  hat ;  his  knees 
reach  his  chin  as  he  runs,  and  his  arms  are  extended 
horizontally  Ifte  wings ; — he  has  caught  it — ^heretums 
-^again  the  supernatural  grapple  at  his  accoutrements; 
and  in  an  instant  he  reaches  the  coach,  panting  and 
pcr^iring,  with  a  gibe  from  the  guard,  and  a  gene- 
ral titter  from  the  passengers.  ' 

WeU,  after  all,  man  is  a  noble  animal ! — a  perse- 
yering  and  energetic  animal — an  animal  capable  of 
sustaining  a  conflict  with  cloaks,  umbrellas,  and  port- 
manteaus— yea,  of  subduing  tliem  and  bearmg  them 
off,  captives  into  captivity. 

Talking  of  hats,  brings  to  my  mind  an  incident 
which  I  witnessed  some  years  since  in  the  metropolis 
of  Scotland. 

Engaging  Reader,  (female,  to  wit ;  for  if  I  win 
you,  I  win  all)  let  me  deprecate  your  wrath  for  com- 
mitting these  digressions;  variety  is  the  charm  of 
existence ;  believe  in  this,  and  pardon  me ;  resume 
that  soft  and  kindly  smile,  so  sweet  and  becoming, 
and  say,  **  Very  well,  sir,  go  on  as  suits  your  fancy. 
I  am  not  given  to  squabbling;  you  will  find  me 
compliant  to  all  3rour  whims  and  vagaries  for  the  fu- 
ture."— There*s  a  dear  and  noble  creature,  and  in 
return  for  this  tiny  bit  of  courtesy  I  wHl  whisper  in 
your  ear  a  secret, — closer. 

**  But  sir,  you  ticUe  me,  breathing  in  my  ear.** 

Do  I?  Wretch  that  I  am!  then  I  will  breathe 
on  your  cheek ; — ^now  listen.  There  are  but  two  expres- 
sions becoming  to  the  female  face,  the  ^rightly  and 
affectionate,  or  the  proud  and  petrifying :  for  the  lat- 


ter tliere  is  no  odl  atpiBKut;thcrdfbM^  daarfiaader, 

you  act  wisely  and  well — ABon$  ! 

One  stormy  evening,  in  hurrying  along  a  gloon^y 
street  in  the  old  town  of  Xdinbnigh,  I  overtook  a 
big  burly  roan,  straggling  against  the  wind,  and 
pushing  his  way  rudely  through  the  crowd,  when  a 
violent  gust  blew  off  his  hat.  His  ponderous  size, 
and  the  suddeoness  with  which  be  turned  round  to 
pmrsue  his  fugitive  head'picce,  startled  those  persons 
immediately  ibllowiog,  and  created  a  bustle;  some 
females  behind  were  alarmed  at  the  commotion, 
arising,  as  they  thought,  from  some  black-looking 
beast  soampecing  along  with  n^udity,  and  ponaed 
by  a  huge  man ;  and,  wisely  following  the  ^subli^hed 
rule  of  their  sex  on  such  occasions,  they  screamed — 
the  terror  iaereased,  jumI  the  shriek  was  answcsed  by 
fifty ;  the  uproar  and  constemadon  beeame  ganeral ; 
all  took  to  flight,  or  called  out  lustily  for  help. 
Amiable  elderly  Jadies,  and  young  ones  of  unim- 
peachable character  ru^edinto  shop4  andeUsping 
their  arms  around  the  neeks  of  astonished  shop-boys, 
b^^ged  in  tlie  name  of  mercy  for  refuge  and  pro- 
tectioa ; — windows  were  dashed  up  in  hundreds,  and 
eager  fiices  prqyeeted, — ^maid  servanU  ran  to  the  ioan 
in  dozens,  and  •*  Eh  sirs  I  wbaat  is*t  ?*  resounded 
througli  the  streets. — Reader,  there  is  sometimes 
much  in  a  hat! 

Now  then  we  proceed.  We  are  on  tiie  coach  at 
last.  My  friend,  punctual  to  his  appointment,  with 
a  brace  oi  pointers  and  a  fowling  piece ;  I,  with  only 
a  humble  flying  rod.  Scorn  me  not ; — little  can  you 
imagine  the  ethereal  taper  of  that  magic  wand,  so 
finely  pointed  as  to  be  hardly  discernible  within 
three  feet  of  its  extremity ;  and  barely  can  your  fancy 
picture  the  delicacy  and  sparkling  beauty  of  my 
gossamer  tackle,  impervious  to  all  but  an  aogler*s 
practised  eye.  Look  at  this  elegant  little  morseU^ 
this  artificial  fly— .with  its  silver  grey  wings,  and  dark 
green  gKslening  body,  from  whiefa  peeps  out  the  most 
enticing  bit  of  purple  steel  with  its  delicate  barb,  like 
the  serpent  amid  the  flowers  of  Eden,  tempting,  not 
forcing  to  destruction ;  no,  never  oould  aught  so  frail 
and  beautiful  be  guilty  of  violenoe ;  the  enarooored 
fish  swims  af^  it,  and  lies  paotingly  on  the  bank, 
happy  to  die  gazing  on  the  witching  insect.  Schiller*s 
Robber,  after  he  has  plunged  the  dagger  into  £mily*s 
bosom,  asks  if  it  was  not  sweet  thus  to  die  by  the 
hands  of  her  lover,  and  she  replies — **  Oh!  most 
sweet!'*  In  like  manner  have  I  fimcied  that  the 
bulky  salmon  gasped  out  <*  most  aweet,"  as  it  turned 
a  sentimental  gkmce  from  its  gbued  and  dying  eye 
on  the  little  gaudy,  heartless  piece  of  mischief  reposing 
a  few  inches  from  its  nose. 

But  above  all,  gentle  Reader,  if  yon  could  bring 
before  your  view  the  lonely  glen,  glittering  with  the 
dewy  leaves  of  the  green  and  sweetly-scented  birch ; 
the  brawling,  sparkling  brook,  making  its  way 
through  rocky  impediments,  round  which  it  growls 
and  gprumbles,  fretful  at  being  interrupted  in  its 
course;  the  firagrant  banks  clad  with  wild  flowers 
and  heath ;  the  tempting  recesses, 

**  Haunts  right  seldom  seen. 
Lonely,  lesly,  cool,  and  green.** 

The  spots  of  green  sward,  sprinkled  with  daisies — 
the  sedosion — the  deep  ami  profound  peace,  tinged 
softly  with  a  smile  of  Joy — if  you  could  behold  all 
this — "  Well,  prosing  sir,  what  then  ?  "  Why,  why 
then,  my  imperious  beauty,  you  would  remonstrate 
hot  slightly  against  sauntering  down  that  same  ^en 
with  me  and  my  fishing  rod,  some  sparkling  summer 
morning ! 

Too  enchanting  Reader!  these  digressions  all 
spring  from  you ;  you  see  I  cannot  get  on— I  am 
now  talking  to  you,  thinking  of  you,  admiring  you  ! 
Hard  b  my  lot  to  have  so  vivid  an  imagination. 
Why  is  it  (I  ask  in  the  utmost  perplexity)  that  you 
tcill  sit  before  me  with  that  Grecian  head,  dimpled 
smile,  arch  and  intelligent  glance,  and      ■ 

Reader,  we  are  on  the  coach!  Bandboxes  are 
handed  up  ha  doicns,  and  old  women  with  handker- 
chiefs tied  round  their  bonnets  and  faces,  and  young 
ones  with  ribbons,  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  that 
is,  their  eyes  follow  with  the  most  intense  anxiety 
the  passage  of  their  predous  gear,  from  the  moment 


it  is  lifted  figom  the  ground,  till  it  is  deposited  in 
Heav — pshaw !  on  the  Coach — they  would  not  quit 
sight  of  it  for  one  moment ;  even  mid-way  in  air  they 
are  fearful  it  will  be  entrapped  by  some  fiiiry  sprite, 
and  disappear.  There  is  no  maxim  on  which  man- 
kind are  so  universally  agreed,  as  the  necessity  there 
is  for  every  one  to  iook  al^r  his  luggage.  Look  at 
that  old  woman ;  she  is  in  absolute  terror ;  she  snatches 
a  momentary  wild  side  glance,  but*  instantly  her  eyes 
are  rivatted  on  her  box.  If  you  virere  to  address  her, 
^e  would  seream,  and  squash  herself  down  on  It,  as 
the  best  means  of  securing  its  safety.  She  conceives' 
it  impossible,  that  you  could  have  any  other  motivo 
tha»a  design  against  her  box  :*-^she  has  but  two  ideas, 
one,  that  die  Aos  a  box ;  the  other,  that  all  tiie  worid 
are  in  league  to  deprive  her  of  it.  Verily,  I  believe, 
that  some  people  have  a  suspicion  that  even  the  lob- 
bies and  staircases  have  the  power  of  iudnappiitt 
luggage.  I  have  seen  a  tmveller  rise  twenty  times 
in  an  hour  to  look  at  his  trunk  in  the  passage ;  earing 
and  drinking,  and  dewspaper-reading,  could  not  di- 
vert his  attention  firom  this.  I  watched  hhn  from  an 
a4joining  nxnn,  and  saw  hhn  poke  half  his  body  out, 
with  a  earring  knife  and  fork  in  his  hands;  the 
thought  had  struck  him,  ^ist  as  about  to  commence 
dinner;  he  came  again,  with  his  mouth  stuffed  full, 
to  take  a  glance;  again,  vrtth  a  whse-gkus  in  his 
hand ;  and  afterwards  with  a  paper. — **  O,  now  my 
dear,  do  take  care  of  your  luggage,***  is  the  earnest  ad« 
monition  of  our  parents  and  guardians  to  us  in  early 
Hfe,  and  it  is  repeated  tillneariy  our  dying  days. 

Here  I  feel  Inclined  to  make  a  moral  reflection  :>.. 
Truly  Ms  world  seems  but  a  huge  caravansary,  in 
whidi  it  is  the  most  important  business  of  all  to  look 
afber  their  luggage  1 

The  time  is  up,  the  preparations  for  starting  are 
drawing  rapidly  to  a  close.  What  shuflUng  and 
shifring !  What  anxiety  in  each  one  to  make  him- 
self entirely  comfortable !  There  is  a  cluster  of  hu- 
man beings  araund  the  eoach  even  at  tbb  early  hour 
— 4neagre  mechanics,  standing  gazing  with  a  look  half 
curiosity,  half  inertness,  but  in  perfect  silence ;  no 
one  ventores  to  speak  but  the  guard  and  coachman, 
or  some  garrulous  passenger.  X^ook  at  these  poor 
fiemales  huddling  together,  with  their  arms  nmdiied 
up  under  their  aprons,  their  shoulders  drawn  for- 
ward, their  heads  and  feet  uncovered,  as  they  stand 
shivering  with  Idle  gaze  on  the  coach !  These  are 
fiictory  giris,  as  they  are  called,  on  their  way  to  com- 
mence their  labours,  which  will  continue  witii  short 
intermission  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours,  in  a  heated 
unwholesome  atmosphere,  with  the  machinery,  in  its 
luvaried  motions,  swinging  before  their  eyes — the 
floors  vibrating  beneath  them  from  the  eeasdess 
working  of  the  bulky  engines — and  in  their  ears  a 
heavy  clanking  and  dull  din,  monotonous  and  rapid 
as  their  employment.  Such  changeless  labour,  one 
would  think  suflldent  to  obliterate  all  humanity  from 
their  souls ;  yet  in  spite  of  this,  a  touch  of  woman- 
hood remains :  the  hair  in  some  cases  is  parted  not 
ungracefully,  and  a  curl  here  and  there^  placed  with 
due  care,  bespeaks  a  still  remaining  attention  to  neat- 
ness, and  a  pride  in  their  personal  appearance.  There 
is  no  envy  in  their  looks,  as  they  behold  the  passengers 
bustling  around  them,  gay  and  elate ;  no  wish,  nor 
hope,  that  they  too  should  have  an  excursion.  No» 
they  cannot  raise  their  fedings  to  that  pitch  ;  all  is 
apathy ;  they  seem  to  be  destinarlans ;  to  have  a  dull 
apprehension  that  every  thing  moves  on  in  its  pre-or- 
dained course ;  that  the  coach  must  go,  and  the  pas- 
sengers go  with  it ;  and  that  they  must  proceed  to 
their  accustomed  labours;  and  away  they  shuffle 
in  groups.  Heaven  be  merciful  to  them !  The  sub- 
ject is  too  serious  for  our  present  purpose — so  let  us 
be  off. 

The  coach  Aai  started— off  to  the  hills.  Thereis 
music  in  the  words,  **  hUl  and  dale  ;**  they  give  the 
idea  of  a  cheerful  undulating  buoyancy  of  step,  a 
breezy  gladness,  a  eertamty  of  peace  and  joy;  they 
are  away  from  the  world,  and  have  a  perfume  and  a 
breath  that  belongs  not  to  it.  So  long  as  I  can 
breathe  a  blessing,  that  blessing  shall  be  bestowed  on 
hill  and  dale,  and  the  breath  of  an  autumnal  eve» 
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That  hofur  of  richnctt,  toft,  ftnd  deep 
Intense,  and  frauffht  with  feeling, 
As  tho*  A  sigh  before  its  sleep 
FWixn  Nature's  soul  came  stealing. 

As  if  the  thought  of  midnight  gloom 
Oppressed  its  gentle  heart. 
And  glimpes  of  a  silent  tornb^ 
In  which  we  all  must  part. 

Away  we  rumble ; — the  air  blows  freshly,  all  are  in 
good  humour ;  and  the  gibe,  the  laugh,  and  cursory 
venafk,  are  rifis  amongst  the  passengers  as  we  pass 
along.  Some  muflled  tbemselTcs  up  In  cloaks,  but  1 
courted  the  breese,  unbuttoned  my  coat  and  vest,  and 
had  serious  thought  of  pulling  off  my  neckkerchief. 
With  bounding  spirits,  as  mine  were  that  morning, 
tba  difficulty  is  to  fil  upon  a  coach.  If  one  could 
but  run  or  walk,  or  hop,  or  leap,  or  throw  a  sununer- 
set— but  to  sit  on  one  spot  without  moving,  certainly 
amongst  the  trials  of  life  it  b  not  the  least. 

On,  on,  we  rumble— the  country  glistens  up  freshly 
and  cheerfully  around  us.  Wherever  a  labourer  is  to 
be  awn,  be  throws  down  his  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, and  comes  forward  to  gate  on  the  coach. 
X.et  us  observe  thb  one ; — he  has  already  descried  us, 
although  we  are  yet  a  considerable  distance  from  him, 
his  spade  is  deposited  in  the  ground  with  due  care, 
and  he  marches  deliberately  up  to  the  road  side,  that 
be  may  be  in  periect  readiness  to  have  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  stare.  He  is  for  no  half  measures ;  the 
thing  must  be  done  well ;  he  must  have  all  his  senses 
in  the  most  perfiect  order,  and  in  the  happiest  cireum- 
atances  for  enjoying  the  gratification.  There  Is  no 
iiurry,  no  agitation  in  his  manner;  it  is  calm  and 
solemn,  it  is  an  important  matter,  and  must  be  pro-> 
eeeded  with  cautiously.  He  has  now  reached  the 
atone  dyke,  and  slowly  he  folds  his  brawny  arms,  and 
places  them  steadily  upon  it.  He  is  not  satisfied  UU 
finds  that  they  have  a  firm  and  comfortable  lodg- 
ment. And  now  comes  a  still  more  important 
point, — the  chin  must  be  planted  on  the  arms  in  a 
£ivourable  position: — he  has  achieved  it!  How 
squash  and  square  it  is,  presenting  a  noble  base  for 
the  upper  works,  from  which  the  eyes  gleam  out, 
encircled  by  numerous  wrinkles,  indicating  a  rigidly 
scrutinizing  power.  A  cannon  ball  would  rebound 
from  that  head,  it  is  placed  so  firmly.  The  time  has 
been  computed  accurately,  for  at  the  instant  he  seems 
in  perfect  readiness,  the  coach  passes.  Interesting 
moment!  We  are  the  honoured  objects  of  his  care- 
fbl  inspection  ;  we  pass,  but  his  eyes  still  follow  us. 
At  length  he  is  satisfied,  slowly  his  arms  are  unfolded, 
and  with  measured  step  he  retraces  his  way,  and  de- 
liberately resumes  his  labour.  Let  us  take  another 
specimen.  There  is  a  surly,  independent-looking 
man,  who  seems  ashamed  of  such  idle  curiosity. 
Three  times  he  has  laid  aside  his  hoe,  and  as  ofien 
returned  to  it  with  9  dogged  determination  to  pro- 
ceed with  hiH  work :  he  takes  another  stolen  side- 
glance.  **  Ah !  it  is  unusually  crowded :  what  a 
quantity  of  luggage! — and  a  new  leader!"  He  is 
nirly  overcome — his  implement  is  thrown  on  onesided 
and  he  gazes  his  fill. — Certainly  government  need  be 
at  no  charges  for  coach  inspectors  in  Scotland. 

Now  we  pass  the  parsonage ; — yes,  there  he  is,  the 
shrewd  old  boy,  petroling  his  garden,  hands  behind 
bis  bade,  coat  blackisb-brown,  breeches  untied,  neck- 
cloth white,  face  unshaved,  inquisitive  wrinkled  eye» 
sagacious  wordly  look  about  him ;  and  no  doubt  a 
very  pleasant  fellow  over  a  bowl  of  punch.  But  see, 
there  is  a  flutter  at  the  window.  What !  a  bevy  of 
butterflies?  Ah,  I  see, — the  head  of  the  parson's 
daughter,  covered  witli  curl  papers — peeping  little 
puss !  very  curious  and  very  shy.  But  be  cautious, 
be  exceedingly  cautious,  for  if  a  young  man  takes  a 
glance  at  the  parson's  daughter,  the  parson's  daugh- 
ter takes  to  her  heels ! 

On  we  go — but — 

**  The  bright  sun  19  extinguished,  and  the  stars 
Do  wander,  darkling  in  the  eternal  space.** 

Astounded  Reader — I  merely  mean  that  the  sunny 
smiles  which  lately  overspread  the  countenance  of 
our  fellow  t^vellers  are  clouded,  and  in  their  eyes 
there  is  visible  an  unquiet  restl^sness — they  shif^  to 
and  fro  on  their  seats,  conversation  flags,  and  their 
spirits  are  drooping  low.  They  turn  round  anxiously 
to  see  how  the  leaders  get  on,  and  fancy  that  the 
coachman  might  just  use  his  whip  a  leetle  more — now 
there  is  almost  universal  silence,  only  broken  at  in- 
tervals by  a  deep  sigh.  The  spirit  of  melancholy  has 
descendco  upon  us---depression  has  wrapped  us  up  in 
his  grey  cloak; — can  you  expound  the  mystery? 
One  word  will  dispel  your  ignorance — breakfast! — 
The  digestive  organs,  like  all  idle  beings,  are  becom- 
iag  unruly  for  want  of  emplovment,  and  the  inward 
derangement  causes  outward  distraction.  But  let  us 
pass  the  disagreeables.  For  fifteen  minutes,  men  and 
women,  lubberly  boys,  and  eager-eyed  girls,  have 
snatched  and  devoured,  growled  and  gormandized, 
spluttered  with  knives  and  forks,  tea-spoons  and  cups, 
as  if —but  no,  there  is  no  eartlily  comparison  for  it; 
their  onlv  excuse  is,  that  it  is  done  from  compassion 
to  their  digestive  organs— disinterested  humanity ! 

Alf  this  b  pasty  and  we  are  again  on  our  way,  con- 


siderably sdftaned  in  omr  tentimema  by  a  tolerable 
hreakM,  The  day  has  likewise  undersone  a  similar 
change.  The  sun  has  blent  itself  with  the  cool  morn- 
ing air,  and  not  a  tree,  or  shrub,  or  blade  of  grass, 
but  sparkles  up  with  an  aspect  clear  and  glittmng, 
beaming  with  gratitude  and  cheerfulness :  nay,  even 
the  bright  buff  road,  with  its  margin  of  green,  puts 
on  a  pleasant  smile,  and  gives  usakind  invitation  to  pro- 
ceed. The  sky  b  very  blue,  the  breeze  inspiring  ;  from 
the  woods  are  boma  the  meet  penetrating  perfbmes ; 
and  the  streaks  of  sunshine,  scattered  hither  and 
thither  on  the  toh  moes  beneath  the  tall  pines,  and 
the  deep  mysterious  glimpses  we  catch  into  Uie  recesses 
of  the  forest, — all  combine  to  excite  in  the  mind  the 
most  pleasurable  emotions.  Now  eastle-building 
proceeds  on  a  magnificent  scale— what  beautiAil  forme 
are  created — how  soft  are  the  smiles  that  beam  on 
you — how  sentimental  your  conversation  unheard — 
humane  your  thoughts,  and  limitless  your  capacity  of 
enjoyment!  How  uie blood  flows,  and  the pulae beats! 
Let  me  sniff  up  the  scent  of  these  fir  trees  ddicioys ! 
On  one  side  of  us  there  rises  up  a  huge  hill,  or  rather 
cluster  of  hills,  covered  with  the  dark  green  fir,  with 
dusky  ravines  intervening,  the  dark  shade  on  which 
quickens  the  imagination.  Look  over  tlmt  mass  of 
wood — what  a  huge  group  of  trees ! — how  came  so 
many  to  be  congregated  together  ?  Far  as  your  eye 
can  reach,  you  may  trace  them  till  they  are  lost  in  an 
indistinct  haze ;  the  whole  mass  presents  one  unifbrm 
shade,  save  where  it  darkens  in  the  clefts  between  the 
hills,  and  fiMles  with  grey  In  the  distance.  'Tb  a 
desert  of  tree  tops. 

Reader,  if  you  have  a  fancy  for  a  life  of  solitude, 
picture  yourself  dropped  into  the  midst  of  these 
wooded  hills,  wandering  over  the  soft  unechoing 
ground,  consisting  of  the  dead  leaves  of  hundreds  of 
years,  presenting  one  shade,  one  aspect,  that  of  decay 
— ^no  sky  above  your  head,  no  air  breathingon  your  fooe 
— ^where  the  silence  b  so  profound  that  the  snapping 
of  a  branch  tingles  in  your  ear,  and  seems  to  startle 
the  whole  forest. 

In  travelling  in  Scotland,  you  are  frequently  car- 
ried over  ground  so  high,  that  you  can  overtook  a 
mat  extent  of  hilly  country.  Trie  reader  must  bear 
in  mind,  that  he  b  not  exactly  looking  up  to  the  hills, 
else  he  will  have  a  poor  idea  of  the  magnificent  pro- 
spect hb  eye  can  comprehend. 

But  now  we  come  to  a  softer  feature  in  the  land- 
scape, and  one  of  peculbr  beauty.  The  coach  passes 
a  stretch  of  hollow  ground,  which  intersects  the  vast 
forest ;  and  in  the  midst  of  thb  dell,  as  lovely  a  lane 
as  ever  tempted  the  footsteps  of  romantic  pedestrian, 
pursues  its  solitary  way,  and  walks  fearless  up  into 
the  very  bosom  of  the  dark  mountains. 

Luxuriantly  fringed  with  broom  (now  basking  in 
the  golden  rays  of  the  sun),  intermixed  with  the 
purple  heath,  and  here  and  there  sweet  spots  of  ver- 
dure glittering  with  daisies,  does  it  not  entice  you, 
gentle  Reader,  to  saunter  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
^  dally  with  its  sweeu?'*  I  thought  so :— give  me 
your  hand,  let  me  retain  it — ^tbb  is  the  way  to  per- 
ambulate the  hills,  to  roam  the  forests — who  would 
think  of  offering  an  arm,  of  poking  an  angular  sharp 
bone  into  a  lady*s  softly-rounded  wabt,  when  he  has 
a  hand  to  give !  Ah !  what  a  spot  for  a  declaration — 
sunny  and  secluded,  breathing  intense  life  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  creating  a  strong  feeling  of  mutual  con- 
sciousness. Picture  the  sauntering  slowly  along — 
the  softly  blushing  cheek  bent  downwards,  and  a 
little  on  one  side,  while  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of 
the  scene  lend  a  richness,  a  tenderness,  an  intensity 
to  your  words,  which  you  feel  a  half-conviction  must 
make  their  way  to  the  little  palpitating  heart  so  close 
to  yours, — almost  fluttering  against  you. 

The  brightness  of  the  blossom  on  the  whins  b  be- 
yond all  description ;  the  bluebell  occasionally  min- 
gles with  it,  and  the  heath  lifts  up  its  purple  and 
white  spray-like  head  over  the  stone  dyke»  anxious 
to  take  its  place  on  the  picture.  There  is  no  sound, 
save  a  low  bum  of  deep  enjoyment — one  might  almost 
fancy  it  the  voice  of  the  sunbeams;  the  music  of 
warmth  and  light.  Yet  from  thb  radiant  path,  walk 
but  two  or  three  steps  on  either  side,  and  you  are  in 
a  gloomy  and  profound  solitude  • — take  a  glance 
through  that  gap — the  damp  ground  is  covered  with 
dead  leaves,  which  have  lain  for  ages ;  large  weeds  of 
unnatural  growth  have  sprung  up,  dank  and  covered 
with  unhe^thy  dews,  as  if  they  grew  by  graves — the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  old  and  dull, — can  you  conceive 
of  solitude  more  perfect  ?  Step  in — you  are  in  an- 
other world,  the  air,  cold  and  damp,  creeps  over  your 
face — above  b  a  confused  mass  of  bUck,  through  the 
fissures  of  which  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  sky, 
but  so  far  distant,  it  must  belong  to  another  world ; 
everything  is  grey,  grave,  and  hoary, — aged,  pro- 
found, and  mute,  like  the  wrecks  of  a  by-gone  world. 
The  crackling  branches  under  your  feet  miske  a  start- 
ling noise,  as  if  sound  was  unknown  in  these  regions, 
and  silenc6  was  terrified  at  its  intrusion.  Are  there 
no  half  grey,  half-green,  filthy  creatures,  creeping 
through  here?  Surely  there  are — did  I  not  hear  the 
wheezing  of  a  forest-beast  of  unknown  name  and 
form,  and  see  the  expression  of  a  hideous  countenance 
on  that  withered  trunk  ? 

Let  us  be  offset  us  return  to  our  sweet  path,  and 
trace  it  through  the  hiUs.     See  it  winding  its  way 


thrdugli  dM  solemn  gloom  arottodr—folUhr  k  I  BOW  It 
b  loet,  now  appears,  again  you  see  it  far  up  in  the  dis- 
tance, penetrating  into  that  dusky  rarine,  like  to  the 
subduing  smiles  of  a  young  giri  of  sixteen,  making 
thtfar  irresistible  way  into  the  boary  and  ihaMy  bei 
of  a  great  suHiy  grandpapa,  not  over  well  plsMed 
the  favour  requested. 

If  we  had  time,  we  might  roam  as  far  as  that  nu> 
vine,  and  there  behold  the  brook  tumbling  down  from 
rock  to  rock,  plunging  and  leaping  on  its  soUtary^ 
course,  nothing  near  it  but  the  dark  woods,  and  the 
grey  rocks  throng  which  it  foams.  The  eye  of  maa 
rarely  rests  on  it,  though  congregated  multitudes 
might  well  assemble  to  yield  it  their  applause:  bat  it 
shuns  society ;  it  b  tkf^loomy  and  aoomftd  spirit,  thu 
gains  a  proud  satisfaction  in  the  mournful  and  indig.^ 
nant  tones  in  which  it  thunders  out  its  wrongs.  The 
trees  too  seem  imbued  with  the  same  feeling ;  they 
raise  up  their  tall,  dark,  solemn  forms  in  the  ahr,  but 
disdain  to  titter  their  griefh,  aave  when  the  blast 
comes  rusbing  with  its  thousand  wingr  through  yoiv 
oleft;  perhaps  in  early  days^t  wronged  them— 
far  distant  times,  k>ng  since  buried  In  that  tomb- 
less  grave,  oUivion  ;— or  mayhap  it  brings  to  their 
remembrance  some  dark  calamity,  or  fearful  revo- 
lution in  the  elder  days,  some  tale  of  horror,  micb^ 
wrong,  or  overwhelming  destruction;  for  certain  it 
is,  that  at  hb  presence  they  roar  out  their  indig- 
nant fmry,  and  bias  like  a  thousand  serpents ;  ^ej 
wring  their  arma  and  lash  the  air,  and  with  tm-- 
nous  gestures  menace  the  world  with  vengeanoev 
And  the  river  breaks  into  a  savage  participation  in 
their  rage,  and  raises  his  voice  and  growb  Out  hb 
aoathenaas  in  tones  of  thunder,  as  he  bounds  sJong- 
hb  course,  flinging  up  the  Umn  of  passion,  gleam- 
ing white  in  the  darkness.  And  at  night,  when 
the  miyestic  masses  of  the  woods  are  just  vbible  ia 
motion  against  the  sky,  and  the  torrent  rushes  past 
you  like  an  enraged  demon,  and  its  roar  mingles  with 
the  hissing  of  the  pines,  the  scene  b  wild  beyond 
description,  and  the  mind  b  obliged  to  yield  assent  to 
the  bdief  that  the  elements  are  actuated  by  feelings 
akin  to  those  of  humanity.  But  the  wind  wanes 
gradually  away,  and  solemnity  again  resumes  ita 
sceptre;  the  pines  present  their, former  still,  grave 
aspect,  and  the  waters  mutter  in  a  more  subdued 
voice  their  spleen. 

But  there  are  times  when  the  winds  and  the  wood* 
hold  more  friendly  intercourse  with  each  other,  when 
the  former  come  sweeping  from  far  off,  in  long  solema 
trains,  with  dirge-like  music,  and  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Utter.  Tlien  there  commences 
dim,  wild,  awful  talk,  mournful  conversation,  grave 
conferences  on  old  primeval  times,  when  creation  had 
another  aspect  and  allotment — and  the  river  too»ia> 
admitted  into  their  councils,  and  murmurs  in  a  con- 
fiding tone  his  thoughts,  and  together  they  form  a 
dreary  and  plaintive  diapason. 
•  I  havestood.  Reader,  at  the  dead  of  night,  by  the- 
roaring  stream,  rolling  over  rocks  in  vaat  foamy  tor- 
rents; around  me  wood-covered  bills,  heaped  on 
hilb;  dim  glens,  precipices,  and  ravines— the  blast 
and  the  rain  breaking  on  my  fiice  ;  and  then  nature 
seemed  to  utter  a  voice  I  never  beard  befi>re ;  I  fUt 
that  she  *<  did  mean  somethmg  !**  And  the  wind,  as- 
it  wailed  in  my  ears,  seemed  to  me  the  peaceless  rem- 
nant of  once  omnipotent  power  wandering  over  its 
lost  realm,  alternately  muttering  in  indignation  and 
moaning  in  grief. 

But  we  shall  be  growing  too  romantic,  and  there- 
fore pause.  We  have  arrived  at  the  last  town  the 
coach  can  convey  us  to.  We  must  now  strike  off  into 
the  wilds,  while  the  stage  proceeds  on  the  high  road. 

"  Waiter,  order  a  post  chaise  for  T !"— *<The 

roads  are  impassable,  sir ;  the  floods  have  carried  them, 
away.**  **  Never  mind,  we  must  go.'*  "  Won't  you 
dine,  gentlemen  ?**  *<  No,  bring  some  biscuit  and  a 
bottle  of  sherry.** 

With  your  kind  permission,  courteous  Reader,  we* 
will  continue  our  journey  next  week. 

& 


SDXNBUROH. 

Not  Venice  riseth  from  the  sea  more  fair 
Than  the  regal  city  of  the  land  :— she  fills 
Tlie  ideal  eye  with  beauty,  and  the  hills. 
The  everlasting  hills,  as  a  broach  do  wear 
Her  stately  beauty.     In  thb  stilly  air,  "^ 

Swathed  with  the  sunbeams,  beatitiful  is  she  ;. 
Her  far-off  presence  is  a  stirring  power ; 
Her  shadow  doth  rejoice  the  lonely  sea : 
The  Sailor,  who  hath  voyaged  the  perilous  breast 
Of  the  broad  waters, — spying  from  the  shrouda 
The  city  hanging  radiant  in  the  west. 
The  white  towers,  palaces,  arise  in  crowds, — 
Deems  them  perchance  bright  mansions  of  the  blest, 
A  city  fashion'd  in  the  sun-lit  clouds.  J.  C 


Heal  Wants  Few* — If  the  philosopher  be  happy,  it 
is  because  he  is  the  man  from  whom  fortune  can  tak« 
the  leasU^^Jiousseau, 
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or   MAVARBB'S 

BmnukiroB  into  fort  wvuBom. 

Thi  following  sprightiy  bit  of  narrative  is  from  a 
new  hi8t<Mrioal  novel  just  published,  entitled."  ifcjine 
QrntUft,  ortkt  Dt^9  0ftk*Letigme,"  Margaret,  who 
more  upon  her  own  account  than  as  the  wife  of  the 
•  Huguenot  King  of  Navarre,  is  in  astate  of  opposition 
to  the  court  of  her  brother  Henrj  the  Third,  trioks 
the  Governor  of  Uason  out  of  hia  post  by  the  help 
tof  the  vanity  of  his  Senesehali  which  is  here  ex- 
cellently portrayed.  The  whole  novel  (we  say  it  in 
a  spirit  of  real  respeot,  an^  out  of  no  invidiouinesft) 
is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  progress  of  knowledge 
among  those  whose  education  has  not  been  very 
scholarly.  Evidences  to  the  latter  effect  lurk  here 
and  there,  forming  a  singular  contrast  with  the 
author's  general  command  of  words,  even  of  the 
most  scholarly  nature.  The  fault  of  the  book  is  that 
it  is  too  much  spun  out,  and  deals  in  details  not 
commensurate  with  the  importance,  of  what  is  going 
forward.  The  passing  introduction  of  Brantome  is 
very  pleasant. 

Navarre  was  known  to  be  in  Auvergne,  and  thither 
the  happy  travellers  proceeded  in  search  of  him, 
arriving  before  D'CJsson  in  the  manner  we  have  just 
jelated.  A  brilliant  idea  entered  the  mind  of 
Jklargaret,  when  she  beheld  the  lofty  rocks  on  which 
the  fortress  was  built,  its  impregnability  and  romantic 
site ;  but,  without  communicating  her  sudden  rosohre, 
she  simply  requested  the  Baron  to  ask  De  Coeuvres 
the  hospitality  of  the  castle  for  a  daughter  of 
•Pranoe* 

Flushed  with  her  scheme,  she  drew  aside  the 
curtain  on  approaching  the  gate-tower,  and  at  the 
expected  presence  of  the  old  governor ;  but  in  his 
place  stood  the  smirking  and  bowing  Pomini,  who 
was  daaded  with  the  bieauty  of  the  fiur  voyagers, 
and  quite  forgot  the  graoefid  Gabrielle.  Margaret 
amiled  inwardly  at  his  officiousness,  but  she  saw  at 
a  glance  that  he  was  her  own,  and  might  be  moulded 
to  her  purpose.  This  was  sufficient  to  induce  her  to 
letum  his  civilities  with  condescension,  and  make 
him  the  proudest  of  men.  He  already  fancied  him- 
self Monsieur  L'Isle  du  Marais,^  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  presume  on  the  possible  acquisition  of  a 
baron*s  coronet  and  mantling. 

The  cortege  passed  into  Uie  interior  court,  where 
the  Queen  and  Emilie  alighted,  and  were  conducted 
by  the  enraptured  Seneschal  into  the  hall.  Great 
was  the  indignation  of  the  loyal  governor,  when  one 
of  the  pages  ran  to  inform  him  that  his  visitor  was 
the  Queen  of  Navarre;  but  as  it  was  too  late  to 
proceed  to  the  court-yard,  where  he  could  only 
dispute  with  his  servant  the  honour  of  the  reception, 
he  wisely  resolved  to  take  up  a  position  witli  his 
daughter  in  the  saloon  of  state,  and  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  group,  the  page  was  desired  to  bring  his 
fellow  iounediately,  that  they  twain  mieht  be  in 
readiness  to  do  honour  to  royalty,  and  reflect  a  pro- 
per dignity  on  the  rank  of  the  governor. 

But  for  this  coup  d*$tat  there  was  more  than  abun- 
dant time;  for  Pomini  indulged  in  his  usual  artifice 
with  visitors,  of  conducting  them  through  the  entire 
suite  of  rooms  of  the  castk,  ere  he  introduced  them 
to  the  Marquis;  commenting  the  while  on  the  antique 
beauty  of  the  furniture,  the  lofty  proportion  of  the 
chambers^  and  the  historical  importance  of  the  royal 
chateau. 

"  Suy !  stay  !  Monsieur  !**  said  the  fatigued  Queen 
of  Navarre ;  **  has  not  the  Marquis  a  fair  daughur.— 
a  pearl  of  price?  het  us  not  delay  in  doing  her 
honour.'* 

**  Her  beauty  can  only  be  eclipsed  by  the  bright 
luminaries  before  whom  I  now  stand!"  replied  the 
assiduous  and  crafty  Seneschal :  <<  and  your  Majesty 
shall  see  her  soon." 

But  Monsieur  Pomini  had  something  yet  in  store 
for  his  new  friends,  ere  their  eyes  were  blessed  with 
the  presence  of  the  Lady  Gabrielle.  To  the  surprise 
of  the  Queen  and  her  suite,  he  opened  a  small  door 
behind  the  upestry  of  the  last  chamber,  and  disap- 
peared from  view  of  his  visitors,  but  soon  returned 
with  a  bundle  of  torches,  which  were  speedily  lighted. 

**  What !  torches  in  day-time  !'*  cried  Margaret  in 
surprise. 

**  Your  Majesty  must  consider  that  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  architect,  not  mine,**  replied  the  obsequious 
Seneschal. 

Any  one  but  De  Nevailles  would  have  dissuaded 
the  Queen  from  proceeding  further,  but  his  curiosity 
and  love  of  eccentricity  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
denouement  of  this  strange  proceeding,  and  he  re- 
solved to  let  the  Seneschal  go  to  the  full  length  of  his 
line. 

The  tapestry  was  put  aside,  and  one  by  one  follow* 
ing  each  other,  the  visitants  passed  through  the  nar- 
row door-way,  and  entered  on  a  stone  gallery  or  cor- 
ridor.    The  light  of  the  torches  displayed  the  rude- 

'  •  A  title  which  be  wbbed  to  obtain  hi  order  to  elevate 
hk  ttodk.— £p. 


ness  of  the  masonry,  and  the  awful  prison-like  gloom 
of  the  giUery*  l^e  royal  party  bc^pw  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  their  guide. 

**  Is  De  Cceuvres  a  hermit?**  exclaimed  Margaret; 
<*doesbeUveinaoelir 

Pomini  mads  no  rep]y»  for  he  was  preparing  for 
his  last  effort. 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  waved  aloft  his  torch, 
commanding  the  attendants  to  do  the  same*  At  hn 
invitation  the  party  approached  the  spot  whereon  he 
stood,  but  were  awe-struck  with  the  seeming  horror 
of  their  position.  They  were  no  longer  enclosed 
between  the  walls  of  the  gallery,  but  found  themselves 
standing  on  a  balcony  projecting  into  the  murky 
space*  Above  and  beneath  was  utter  darkness: — 
the  partial  dim  atmosphere  of  light  which  surrounded 
them,  was  just  sufficient  to  nuike  the  awful  gloom 
visible. 

De  Nevailles  caught  hold  of  the  SenesehaL  *<  Why 
this  mystery?**  said  he^  not  knowing  whether  it  were 
prudent  to  express  alarm. ' 

'<  Look  !**  exclaimed  the  Seneschal,  beckoning  tlie 
•party  to  approach  the  iron  raUing  which  skirted  the 
.balcony.  Impelled  by  mingled  curiosity  and  dread, 
Margaret  and  her  firiends  ventured  to  obey  Pomini's 
bidding." 

**  Now  watch  the  descending  light!**  exclaimed  the 
mysterious  functionary ; — and  at  these  words,  he  and 
his  domestics  threw  their  torches  into  the  abyss. 

The  glaring  whirling  meteors  as  they  fell,  illumi^ 
nated  the  cavernous  side  of  the  descent,  and  impressed 
the  awe- struck  gazers  with  terror  of  the  dreadful  ffulf 
over  which  they  stood.  After  many  a  mazy  gyration, 
the  lights  reached  the  bottom,  and  burned  flicker^ 
ingly  m  the  abyss. 

The  group  surveyed  them  from  above  with  awe. 

*<  Something  shines  close  to  the  red  light  of  the 
furthest  torch  !'*  cried  De  Nevailles,  who  was  the  first 
to  break  silence. 

"  Very  likely,**  said  Pomini,  in  a  careless  tone^ 
*<  the  skulls  are  scattered  about  in  profusion.** 

A  cry  of  horror  arose  firom  the  foir  iivins  dames  at 
this  announcement;  nor  was  their  dread  diminished 
by  discovering  that  they  were  now  in  total  darkness, 

^  By  St.  Hubert!**  exclaimed  the  Baron,  « it  would 
only  be  doing  justice  to  throw  you  to  the  spirits  be- 
neath !  Tell  us,  what  means  this,  or  you  shall  rue 
your  mischief.'* 

"  Where  those  torches  burn  are  the  dungeons  of 
D'Usaon,**  replied  Pomini ;  **  there,  his  Majesty, 
Louis,- the  eleventh  of  that  name,  of  happy  memory, 
kept  the  state  prisoners,  whose  treason  was  manifest. 
Your  ]VIaje8ty*s  ancestor,**  continued  the  Seneschal, 
speaking  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  "was  a  wise 
prince — no  one  could  escape  from  these  depths.** 

**  Let  us  away  from  the  horrid  sight,**  cried  the 
Queen,  who  had  retained  the  hand  of  Emilie  out  of 
fear. 

**  There  is  no  danger  from  this  conceited  fool,** 
whispered  De  Nevailles,  who  was  close  to  Made- 
moiselle. 

As  the  road  was  straight,  no  great  difficulty  was 
found  by  the  visitors  in  groping  their  way  out  of  the 
gallery  into  the  genial  light  of  day,  and  the  warm 
Upestried  chamber.  But  their  anger  now  vented 
itself  against  the  Seneschal ;  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  inquisitors,  who  threatened  him  with  every 
punishment  they  could  think  of. 

*'  If  I  had  been  anxious  only  to  revenge  an  insult 
to  my  sovereign,'*  said  De  Nevailles,  "your  body 
would  have  been  flung  after  the  torches.** 

'*  But  why  show  us  these  curiosities  when  the  Mar- 
quis is  waiting?**  exclaimed  Margaret,  who  could  not 
repress  a  smile  at  the  singular  occurrence. 

Pomini,  who  was  taken  off  his  guard  by  the  cheer- 
ful speech  of  the  Queen,  replied  with  naivety  **  that 
since  the  visit  of  the  Abb^  Bourdeille  de  Brantome  to 
D*U8son,  he  had  taken  his  advice,  which  was  to  dis- 
play the  dreary  depths  of  the  prison  caverns  to 
visitors,  ere  he  introduced  them  into  the  presence  of 
the  Lady  Gabrielle,  that  her  lightsome  beauty  might 
strike  her  beholders  with  all  the  force  of  intense  con- 
trast.** 

A  peal  of  laughter  followed  this  explanation, 
whidi  was  uttered  in  a  tone  which  at  once  displayed 
the  vanity  and  weakness  of  the  Seneschal,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  bespoke  the  sincerity  of  the  impulse. 

"Ah!  the  Abb6  De  Brantome  is  a  man  I  reve- 
rence,'* said  De  Nevailles ;  "  his  wit  leaves  a  rough 
mark  on  every  softer  mind  it  comes  in  collision 
witii.'* 


Dictatorial  Manners.^In  the  too-frequent  way  of 
communicating  even  useful  counsel,  there  is  almost 
invariably  something  to  vex,  often  to  insult,  and 
almost  always  the  arrogance  which  assumes  autho- 
rity, and  exercises  a  species  of  despotism.  Now,  if 
men  were  as  willing,  and  as  ready  to  give  reasons  as 
they  are  to  give  rules,  much  mischief  might  be  pre- 
vented, and  some  good  might  be  done.  Pride  is 
undoubtedly  gratified  by  being  enabled  to  deal  out 
its  animadversions,  and  self-regard  is  flattered,  but 
at  a  terrible  expense, — a  great  sacrifice  of  benevo- 
lence. Yet,  it  is  no  small  part  of  good-breeding  and 
good  morals  to  give  appropriate  advice  appropriately. 
m^£entham. 


i'T^irO  AOBD  OAX8"  ZK  BTDB  PARK. 

3b  tU  EdUor  of  the  Londom  Journal 

BirmSngham,  Sept.  2, 1634. 

DsAK  Sia, — When  I  was  in  London,  a  few  weeka 
since,  I  observed  in  Hyde  Park,  near  the  bridge 
over  the  Serpentine  river,  two  very  old  and  pictu- 
resque oaks,  which  are  railed  in  from  the  public. 
The  fact  of  these  trees  being  enclosed  has  consider- 
ably excited  my  curiodty  to  know  what  particular 
history  is  connected  with  them,  or  of  what  interest- 
ing event  they  are  the  memorials.  That  they  indi^ 
cate  the  scene  of  some  remarkable  incident  of  past 
times,  or  at  least  of  some  incident  worthy  of  remen^ 
branoe,  I  do  not  doubt,  as  mere  longevity  or  pictu- 
resquenessof  appearance,  would  not,  I  imagine,  have 
been  suffiolefit  inducements  to  toake  the  authorities 
anxious  to  protect  them,  in  a  measure,  from  rude  and 
destructive  hands.  As  I  am  particularly  curious  in 
matters  of  this  nature,  and  experience  considerable 
pleasure  from  viewing  existing  memorials  of  every 
description  erf  interesting  event  in  our  past  history, 
or  in  the  histories  of  distinguished  individuals,  I  feel 
a  strong  desire  to  know  all  that  is  remarkable  and 
memorable  connected  with  these  two  spectre-looking 
oaks  in  Hyde  Park.  I  have  no  friend  in  London 
who  can  afford  me  any  information  on  this  subject ; 
and  believing  you  to  be  a  "  good-natured  man,**  and 
the  laM  to  be  offimded  at  a  little  freedom  of  this  kind, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  tlie  inquiry.  I  shall  feel  very  much 
obliged  if,  in  your  "  Notices  to  Correspondents,** 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  satisfy  my  curiosity, 
by  informing  me  on  the  above  head,  should  you  pos- 
sess the  necessary  information. 

Wishing  you  great  success  in  your  present  under- 
taking, 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

A    C0NBTA1«T    ReADXR 

OP  THE  "London  Journal.'* 

P.S.  Many  thanks  for  giving  up  the  abominable 
page  of  advertisements. 

[•»•  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  give  the  informa- 
tion here  required.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
can  furnish  it. — £d.] 


A   RBMXNZ8CBNCS    OF  THB   FAIR   OF 
BARTHOLOBSBIJI^. 

ALLmnforgotten  is  that  sunny  day. 
Ah !  days  were  sunny  then  ! 
When  I,  a  happy  and  a  truant  boy, 
(Why  are  those  synonymes  ?)  bounded  away. 
All  mud  and  mirth,  and  gingerbread,  and  joy  ;  - 

Prancing  in  puddles,  panting  thro*  each  pen. 
Into  that  Babylon  of  booths — the  Fair : 
Weeks  had  I  vow*d,  Bartholomew,  to  strive  for't; 

True  to  that  vow,  but  little  did  I  care. 
Though  I,  like  thee  of  old,  were  flay'd  alive  for*t. 

Oh  !  joyous  child !  I  mark'd  the  glittering  shew.  . 
Of  wearied  mountebanks;  and  envied  much 
Their  recklessness  of  mirth — I  deem'd  it  such ; 
For  then  it  had  not  been  my  lot  to  know. 
That  Harlequins  have  griefs  and  even  Clowns  feel  woe* 

Saunders  was  lov*d  and  GyngcU  deified ; 
None  sure  were  happy  if  *«  the  Players  **  were  not. 
To  dreams  of  d^radation,  hints  of  pride. 
The  gorgeous  Scowtons'  troop  replied, 
Scout  on,  we  care  not. 
Eighteen  short  summers  syne — where  have  ye  fled. 
Dear  wandering  wonders — are  ye  old— or  dead  ? 

Have  learned  pigs  « the  way  of  all  pork  **  gone  ? 
Are  thieves  of  that  day,  now  at  Sydney  justling ; 
Yea !  Chunee  too,  the  Elephant,  hath  flown ; 
And  "left  the  worid*'  for  greater  beasts  "to  bustle  in.** 
Prince  of  Morocco !  I  admired  of  yore ; 
Are  ye  in  truth  no  more? 
Jesters  have  sought  the  grave — wild  men  turn'd  tame;- 
•   Mimes  mute,  and  infant  prodigies  grown  old ; 
Chabert,  though  dieted  on  fire  and  flame. 
Despite  his  sulphur  supperings,  is  cold. 
Miss  Biffen,  without  feet,  her  race  has  run. 

The  Spotted  Boy  visits  this  spot  no  longer; 
The  dwarf's  short  thread  of  life  is  overspun. 
And  the  strong  manh^s  wrestled  with  a  stronger. 


sm 
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fitene  of  ptit  firmkib  70a  «•  not  irlua  ^o«  ifWt,  ^ 
Tho*  still  the  (air  is  foul,  and,igul  is  Mr  I 
The  gongs  and  roaodabouts,  and  «  ups  and  dotrns," 
And  the  wild  gleeful  Uugh  of  GsTBgell's  clevna- 
Hare  flown : 
6ld  Richardson  remains  alone ; 
The  <  last  man*  of  the  race, 
'W.earing  his  M  familiar  fisce ; 
And  galligaskins ; 
For  one  would  almost  swear. 
They  are  the  very  pair, 
That  eighteen  years  since  brar^d  the  summer's  batkingf, 

Vest,  coat,  continuations,  seem  the  same, 
*The  voice,  the  gait,  the  spot,  and  eke  the  well-known 


Heahh  to  thee,  relic  41C  a  liy-gooe  day. 
Last  of  a  class  who  're  fading  fiist  away ; 
Though  penny  shewman !  * 
For  thou  hast  paced  thy  daily  path  in  quiet ; 

No  creditor  bewails  thy  heedless  riot ; 
"Who  calls  thee  debtor?    No  man. 

Punctual  as  tax  collector  in  ^y  rounds, 
Thy  tireless  industry  has  won  its  meed » 

Thy  parsiiBonious  pennies  swoln  to  pounds. 
Hundreds  to  ibousands,  in  due  course  succeed ; 
Thou'rt  Tkh  enough  to  dream  of  lasting  joys. 
And  set  up — a  new  pair  of  corduroys ! 
«  No,  Meatter,  no,"  I  think  I  hear  thee  say, 
<*  That's  not  my  way ; 
Let  spendthrift  managers  dress  ride,  and  cab  it; 
My  hMts  are  upchang'd,  nor  will  J  change  one 
habit." 
Landmark  of  mirthful  memories  long  remain. 
Chief  of  the  balatrottic  troop — the  tcavellii^  train. 

And  each  September 
Bring  to  a  myriad  minds  the  days  again, 
Sweet  to  remember. 
Come  thou,  Baribokmew ;  much  mirth  and  noise ; 
Come  renovate  our  rattlee,  tops,  and  toys. 

Teaching  one  gentle  truth 
To  soberer  years ;  in  mem'ry  of  past  joys. 
Oh  !  pardon  the  frivolities  of  youth; 
Nor  wholly  cut4>  the  young  and  buoyant  will. 
But  snfl^  dhitdren  to  be  children  still. 

'W.  X.  R. 


*  Some  years  since,  daring  the  period  of  the  St  Alban's 
Fair,  «  fire  occurred  in  that  town ;  ftiohudtoa  and  his 
*  tioop*  were  very  acdre  in  their  «Ddeavoara  to  stay  its 
ravages ;  but  danwge  to  •  neat  extent  .occurred,  and  a 
gtneral  sul>scrijbtion  took  place :  a  rough  ill-dad  person 
-waited  on  the  Committee  and  gare  one  hundied  pounds  I 
In  what  name  shall  we  pat  down  this  munifloent  sum  t 
asked  the  Secretary.  «« Richardson^  the  peony  shewman," 
was  the  proud  reply. 


A  QOOD  BZXf  T  ^OR  BiUf  0BB8 

[From  the  new,I\rtnch  periodical,  pMUhed  in  Paris 
and  London,  emd  entUkd  the  «  CamHSon.'*] 

The  existeaee  of  the  country-dance  is  threatened. 
The  galopadehas  been  tried ;  but  the  galopade  de- 
ranges the  ladies*  head-dresKs,  tumbles  theb  clothes, 
and  flusters  their  fisces.  As  the  ladies  have  no  right 
to  make  themselves  ugly,  the  galopade  must  be  given 
up.  The  mamrka  comes  next,  and  it  has  Duonerous 
partisans.  We^ludl  see !  Whale  these  revolutions  are 
hanging  over  us,  there  is  one  thing  which  afene  would 
keep  a  man  from  dancing  at  all ;  a  difficulty  that  re- 
news itself  at  every  first  dance.  If  you  invite  a  lady 
to  be  your  partner,  ahe  is  engaged.  What  will  you 
do  ?  Aik  another.  Very  good.  But  then  it  is  as 
much  as  to  say  to  the  former,  «  I  .care  no  more  for 
dancing  with  you  than  with  any  other;"  and  to  the 
second,  '<  I  dance  with  you  for  want  of  a  better,  and 
because  anotfier  has  refiised  me!"  How  is  this  to  be 
avoided?  By  not  dancing  at  all;  because  the  lady 
you  first  made  choice  of  b  no  longer  at  liberty.  But 
in  that  case  it  may  so  happen,  that  you  pass  the 
evening  without  dancing,  however  eagerly  you  may 
desire  otherwise. 

In  many  towns  to  the  south  they  manage  after  the 
following  &shion.  To  eadi  man,  as  he  enters,  a  bas- 
ket of  artificial  flowers  is  offered,  that  he  may  choose 
out  of  it.  When  he  would  obtain  a  partner,  in  lieu 
of  the  customary  formula,  seldom  relieved  by  the 
slightest  variation,—**  Madam,  will  you  do  me  the  ho- 
nour to  douce  with  me  ?"  he  offers  the  flower,  which 
the  lady  fixes  in  ker  belt  tUl  the  dance  is  completed. 
By  this  means,  no  o«e  exposes  himself  to  the  morti- 
fication and  risk  of  asldnga  lady  who  is  already  en- 
ffaged,  since  whatever  lair  one  is  still  without  a 
flower,  is  also  without  a  partner. 


xxxvu. — Fivi  sToaiES  OP  THiivxar« 
Wb  take  these  from  one  of  those  celebrated  old  hdoh" 
Btall  hooks,  whieh^were  written  bondreds  of  years  ago, 
when  men  only  published  because  they  were  in  earnest, 
and  which,  therefore,  are  interesting  in  their  very 
errors  and  old-wives'  fables.  It  is  a  folio,  on  all  sorts 
of  eurious  subjects,  printed  in  an  honest  old  type, 
and  is  a  translation  (through  a  French  mediom)  from 
the  Latin  of  Camerarins,  a  German  scholar  and 
essayist,  fomous  in  his  d^,  but  who  has  come  to 
nothing  with  posterity,  for  a  certain  insufllciency  of 
^discrimination  between  good  and  bad, — between  what 
is  worthy  of  in^licit  aaee|>Catioo,  and  what  to  be 
reoeived  with  an  aooompaniment  of  doubt  and  a 
greater  nicety  of  criticism. 

As  we  do  not  vouch  for  the  tmuh  of  all  the  stories, 
bat  have  reason  to  do  so  for  at  least  one  of  them,  the 
flrst  (which  we  have  read  often  in  authentic  books), 
we  have  not  divided  them,  as  usual,  under  beads  of 
their  own,  but  have  lumped  all  together.  Theeoo- 
eluding  one  will  remind  Chaucer's  readers  of  his 
exquisite  story  of  the  Three  Thieves.  [By  the  way, 
when  is  Mr  Clarke's  Chaueer  to  appear,  which  is  to 
enable  us  all  to  read  the  divine  old  poet  In  -new 
speUing?] 

There  is  a  certain  French  books  (quoth  our 
author)  set  foorth  in  our  time  (entituled  ^n  Intro- 
duction to  the  treatise  of  the  comformitie  qf  amcmK 
wonders,  with  modeme,  ^c.)  in  which  oMny  notable 
pilferings  are  rekted,  and  some  of  them  (to  my 
seeming)  almost  incredible,  as  well  for  the  boid  pans 
as  the  cunning  tricks  of  the  theeues.  I  will  hers  set 
dbwn  scene  of  them,  as  they  are  found  there.  Jbi  the 
time  of  .King  Francis,  the  forst  of  that  namc^  a  oertaine 
theefo,  apparelled  like  a  gentleman,  as  be  was  dining 
into  a  great  pouch,  which  John  Cawiipall  of  Lorraine 
had  hanging  by  his  side,  was  espied  of  the  King, 
being  at  masse,  and  standing  right  ouer  against  the 
CardinalL  The  theefo  perceiuing  himselfe  spied,  held 
vp  his  finger  to  the  Kins,  making  a  sign  that  he  shoukl 
say  nothing  and  he  ;3iould  see  good  sport.  The 
King,  glad  of  such  meriment,  ai^  that  he  should 
banc  cause  to  lau^,  let  him  alone;  sod  within  a 
while,  after  oomxning  to  the  Cardiaall,  tooke  oeeasioo, 
in  talking  with  him,  to  make  the  Cardinall  goe  to  his 
pouch,  who,  missing  wiiat  he  had  put  therein,  bcwins 
to  wonder ;  but  the  King,  who  had  seen  the  |^y, 
was  as  merric  on  the  other  side.  But  after  the  King 
had  well  iaughed,  he  would  gladlie  that  the  Cardinafi 
should  haue  had  againe  what  was  taken  from  Iiim,  as 
indeed  he  made  account  that  the  meaning  of  the  taker 
was ;  but  whereas  the  King  thought  he  was  an  honest 
gentleman,  and  of  some  account,  in  that  he  shewed 
himselfe  so  resolute  and  held  his  countenance  so  well ; 
experience  showed  that  he  was  a  most  cunning  thiefe, 
l^tlemanlike,  that  meant  not  to  iest,  but  making  as 
if  he  iested,  was  in  good  earnest.  Then  the  Cardinall 
turned  all  the  laughter  against  the  King,  who,  using 
his  wonted  oth,  swore,  by  the  iaith  of  a  gentlenum. 
That  it  was  the  first  time  that  ever  a  theefo  had  made 
him  his  companion. 

The  other  theeuish  trick  was  plaid  in  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor  Charges  the  Hft.  He  upon  a  day 
comanding  a  semooue,  while  everie  num  was  busied 
in  putting  up  bis  stuffe^  there  entred  a  good  fellow 
into  the  hall  where  the  Emperour  then  was,  being 
meanely  accompanied  and  re^e  to  take  horse.  This 
theefe  hauing  made  a  great  reuerence,  presently  went 
about  the  taking  downe  of  the  hangings  making  great 
hast,  as  if  he  had  much  busineaM  to  doe ;  and  though 
it  was  not  his  profession  to  set  up  and  take  downe 
hangings,  yet  he  went  about  it  so  nimbly  that  he 
whose  charge  it  was  to  take  them  downe,  comming  to 
doe  it,  found  that  somebodie  had  already  eased  him 
of  that  labour,  and  (whioh  was  worse)  of  carrying 
them  away. 

But  the  boldnesseof  an  Italian  theefe  was  as  great, 
who  plaied  this  part  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pope 
Paul  the  Third.  A  oertaine  Cardinall  hauing  made 
a  great  feast  in  his  house,  and  the  silver  vessdls  being 
lockt  vp  in  a  trunke  that  stood  in  a  chamber  next  to 
the  hall  where  the  feast  had  beene,  whilst  many  were 
sitting  and  walking  in  this  chamber  wayting  for  their 
toasters,  there  came  a  man  in  with  a  torch  earned 
before  htm,  bearing  the  ooimtenance  of  the  steward, 
and  hauing  a  jaeket  on,  who  ptaied  those  that  sste 
on  the  tnuifee  to  rise  vp  from  tt,  because  he  was  to 
use  the  same;  which  they  baaing  done,  he  made  it 
be  taken  vp  by  certain  porters  that  followed  him 
in,  and  went  oleane  away  with  it.  And  this  was 
done  while  the  stewani  and  all  the  aeruantsof  the 
house  were  at  supper. 

In  the  same  chapter  there  be  other  stnmge  and 
notable  tales  of  diners  theeueries ;  but  it  snflteeth  to 
have  piekt  out  these  three  which  I  take  for  the  most 
memorable  among  them.  I  will  here  add  a  fourth, 
which  seemeth  incredible,  and  excelleth  all  the  rest 


Cor  Takmr  and  boldoeise.  Wsti  JJtg w  jMllethit  domfd 
with  all  the  etrcumstances,  andk  is  thus  i  Aeertwne 
Candiot  called  fitamat,  being  at  Venice  when  the 
treasure  was  shewed  in  kinAacsse '  to  the  Dtike  of' 
Fcrtars,  entred  into  the  ebappell  so  beldhr  that  fab 
was  taken  focone  of  the  Doks's  domestkall  serwyitp, 
and  wondering  at  so  much  wealth,  instead  of  coa- 
tenting  himself  with  the  sight,  he  resolved  from 
thence  ferwarde  to  comsnit  some  notable  peeee  «€ 
tfaeeuerie.  SaintMark'sofamrthyguilded  with  pure  gold 
very  neere  all  ouer,  is  built  at  the  bottom  round  about 
within  and  without  with  peeoes  or  tables  of  roari>le» 
This  Grecian  theefe,*marueil6us  cunning  and  nimbly 
'^bvistd  to  take  ont  fini^  by  night  one  of  the  tririe* 
or  stones  of  marble  acainst  that  place  of  the  efavvch 
where  the  altar  stands,  called  The  cUUsmi's  AUar, 
thereby  to  make  himself  an  entrance  to  the  tseasure : 
and  hauing  laboured  a  night,  because  the  wall  could 
not  in  that  time  bee  wroufffat  through,  he  laid  tb6 
atone  handsomely  into  his  piaee  againe,  and  fitted  it 
so  well,  as  no  man  could  perceiue  any  shew  of  opeor 
ing  it  at  all ;  as  for  the  stones  and  rubbish  that  he 
tooke  out  of  the  wall,  he  carried  it  all  away  so  nim- 
bly and  so  cleanly,  and  all  before  da^,  ^t  be  was 
neuer  discovered.  Hauing  wrought  this  many  nights^ 
bee  got  at  len^  to  the  treasure,  and  bmn  to  oarie 
away  much  nches  of  diuers  kinds.  I  did  once  see 
this  treasure,  and  wondured  at  it,  being  admitted 
amongst  the  traine  of  die  ambassador  of  Fredericke 
the  Emperor.  For  besides  an  infinite  number  of 
precious  stones  set  in  worke,  I  saw  there  twelne 
erownes,  and  as  many  brest-plates  of  golde,  set  with 
•an  innumerable  sortof  jcms,  whose  brigfatnesse  would 
have  dasried  the  eyes  both  of  the  bodie  and  of  th^ 
•minde ;  moreouer,  pots  of  a^|gat  and  other  stones  of 
price,  the  eares  exceedingly  high  esteemed  because  of 
their  vahie:  also  shrink  candlesticks,  and  manle 
other  impleaoents  for  altars,  which  were*  not  only 
of  pure  gold^imt  also  samisfaed  with  so  naany  stones 
of  worth,  that  the  gtJd  was  nothing  in  oomparisDtt 
thereof.  I  speak  not  of  the  Vnicome^  home  which 
Is  infinitely  estimated,  nor  the  duke's  crawne,  nor 
the  other  peeces  of  exquisit  worke,  which  this  Greek 
had  carried  away  all  by  leasure.  But  (as  it  iseom* 
monly  sidd)  admterie  and  theft  were  neuer  long  tassO 
hid;  and  because  this  foult  coold  not  be  so  soan  ^dKs*> 
couered,  it  so  fdl  ont  that  the  authorc  thereof  laid 
it  open,  and  the  theefe  bewraied  himself.  He  had 
a  oompeere  in  the  citie,  a  gentleman  of  the  same 
Isle  of  Candle,  called  Zadiarias  Grio,  an  honest  man, 
-and  of  a  good  conscience.  Stamat  one  day  taking 
him  aside  neere  to  the  ritar,  and  drawing  a  promise 
from  him  that  bee  should  keepe  secret  that  which  he 
should  tdl  him,  disoouered  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  all  that  he  had  done :  and  then  carries  him 
to  his  house,  where  he  shews  him  the  inestimable 
riches  he  had  stoUen.  The  gentleman  being  veiu 
tuous  and  conscionable,  stood  amazed  at  the  sight, 
aud  quaking  at  the  horror  of  the  ofRenoe,  began  to 
seele,  and  could  no  longer  stand.  Whereupon 
Stamat  (as  theysav)  like  a  detperat  villaitte,  was 
about  to  hare  killed  him  in  the  place,  and  as  his 
will  of  doing  it  increased,  Grio  mistrusting  htm^ 
stayed  the  blow  hy  saving  that  the  extreme  J<nr  which 
he  conceiued  in  seeing  so  many  precious  things,  of 
which  he  neuer  thought  to  haue  had  any  part,  had 
nuide  him  (as  it  were)  beside  himselC  Stamat,  eon- 
tent  with  that  excuse,  let  him  alone.  Of  the  othet 
side,  Grio  receiued  in  gift  of  him  a  precious  stone, 
and  of  exceeding  great  value,  and  is  the  same  that 
is  now  wome  in  the  forepart  of  the  dukes  erowne. 
So,  making  as  if  he  hsd  some  weightie  matter 
to  despatch,  forth  he  goes  of  the  house,  and  hies  him 
to  tho  palace,  where  hauing  obtained  accesse  to  tfa* 
duke,  he  reuealeth  all  the  matter,  saying  withall 
that  there  needed  expedition,  otherwise  Stamat  might 
rouse  himself;  looke  about  him,  disguise  himself, 
shift  lodging  or  saue  himself  otherwayes  with  the 
best  of  his  booties.  To  glue  the  more  credit  to  his 
words,  he  drew  forth  of  his  bosome  the  precious 
stone  that  had  been  giuen  him ;  which  scene,  some 
were  sent  away  with  all  speed  to  the  house,  who  laid 
hold  of  Stamat  and  all  that  he  had  stoUen,  amount- 
ing to  the  value  of  two  millions  of  gohl,  nothins 
thereof  bang  (as  yet)  remoued.  So  he  was  hanged 
between  two  pillars  :  and  the  Informer  (be^des  a 
rich  recompense  which  he  had  at  that  time  receiued) 
had  an  yeai;ely  pension  out  of  the  public  treasurie  for 
so  long  time  as  he  Uued. 

Petrus  lustinianus  reciteth  the  same  story  afte^ 
Sabellicus,  and  withal  setteth  downe  another  of  our 
time  that  fell  out  in  the  same  citie  of  Venice.  A 
Neapolitan  found  meanes  with  counterfeit  keyes,  to 
vnlock  the  common  treasurer's  chamber,  and  the 
yron  chests  that  were  therein,  full  of  the  common 
treasure,  and  carried  away  eight  thousand  crowns. 
But  in  a  few  days  bee  was  taken,  and  by  sentence  of 
the  Tenne,  after  bee  had  his  right  hand  cut  off,  was 
hanged  at  an  high  gibbet  set  ^-p  of  purpose  in  the 
place  called  the  Healte,  neere  to  which  the  robberie 
had  been  done. 

To  the  aforesaid  description  of  the  treasure  of 
Venice  set  downe  by  Sabellicus,  I  thinke  not  amiss 
to  annexe  that  which  Phillip  de  Commines,  a  wit- 
nesse  worthie  to  bee  credited,  reporteth  to  haue  him- 
selfe scene.    '*  There  is  at  Venice, '  saith  he,  *'  Saint 
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MkIl**  churdv  one  of  the  fairest  and  best  furnishl» 
that  a  man  shidl  see ;  in  it  lies  the  treasure  so  much 
qpoken  of  all  the  world  ouer ;  the  same  consisteth  of 
-  oertaine  verie  rich  Ornaments  of  that  church,  of 
dearies  in  number  foureteen,  not  polished ;  twelue 
golden  crownes  with'  which,  in  times  past,  they  useijl 
to  decke  and  set  foorth  twelue  women.  But  on  a  day 
as  they  were  solemnixin|f  that  pompe,  it  happened 
^ULt  certain  Theeues  took,  and  carried  away  those 
"women  with  their  crownes,  who,  being  afterwards 
rescued  and  recouered,  their  husbands  save  and  dedi- 
cated these  crowns  to  Saint  Mark,  and  built  a  chap- 
pell,  into  which  the  lords  of  the  councell  enter  once 
euerie  yeare,  namely,  the  day  of  the  rccoverie  of  the 
-women.**  In  a  little  Italian  booke,  setting  out  the 
memorable  things  of  Venice,  wee  read  that  among 
tKe  riches  of  this  Treasure  there  is  also  the  Duke*s 
Cap>  made  not  long  aao,  which  is  estimated  at  above 
two  hundred  thousand  crowns.  This  treasure  hath 
been  made  vp  into  such  a  heape,  partly  by  the  spoile 
of  G>nstantinople,  at  such  time  as  the  French  and 
the  Venetians  ouercame  it,  and  of  other  cities  con- 
queredy  and  partly  by  presents  ^uen  to  that  com- 
monwMlth  by  diuers  princes.  There  be  some  tliat 
tell  an  old  fable,  that  this  treasure  was  brought  to 
'^enioe  by  foure  riche  merchants,  two  of  which 
tliinking-  it  vnfit  the  treasure  should  haue  so  many 
owners,  resolved  to  poison  the  other  two^  whicli  two 
(not  knowing  the  detetnuAation  of  their  companions) 
purposed  the  same  likewise  of  their  part,  so  that  they 
were  poisoned  all  foure,  and  died  without  heires; 
-whereupon,  the  Seigniorie  of  Venice  seazed  on  all 
the  weidth  which  they  had  left;  and  this  (they  say) 
is  signified  by  the  four  Images  of  porphirie  that  stand 
hy  the  great  gate  of  the  common  palace  embracing 
one  another.  This  the  Author  of  that  little  booke 
saith.  This  treasure  they  vse  to  set  out  at  shew 
euery  yeare  at  certaine  solemne  feasts,  upon  the 
great  Altar  in  St  Mark's  church ;  and  I  doe  not  think 
that  in  all  those  countries  which  we  call  Christen- 
dom, there  is  any  so  rich,  although  that  of  St  Denys, 
in  France,  be  very  (aire,  marueilous  rare,  and  of 
greate  value. 
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JSU  Admirable  Euatf  on  Convenatum, 

X  BAYS  observed  few  obvious  subjects  to  have  been  so 
seldom,  or  at  least  so  slightly  handled,  as  this ;  and, 
indeed,  I  know  few  so  difficolt  to  be  treated  as  it 
ought,  nor  yet  upon  which  there  seemeth  so  much 
to  be  said. 

Most  things  pursued  by  men  for  the  happiness  of 
public  or  private  life,  our  wit  or  folly  have  so  refined 
that  they  seldom  exist  but  in  idea ;  a  true  friend,  a 
good  marriage,  a  perfect  form  of  government,  with 
some  others,  require  so  many  ingredients  so  good  in 
their  several  kinds,  and  so  much  niceness  in  mixing 
them,  that  for  some  thousands  of  years  men  have  de- 
spaired of  reducing  their  schemes  to  perfection. 
But,  in  conversation  it  is,  or  might  be,  otherwise ; 
for  hei^e  we  are  only  to  avoid  a  multitude  of  errors, 
which,  although  a  matter  of  some  difiBculty,  may  be 
in  any  man's  power,  for  want  of  which  it  remaineth 
as  mere  an  idea  as  the  other.  Therefore,  it  seemeth 
to  me  that  the  truest  way  to  understand  conversation 
is,  to  know  the  faults  and  errors  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject, and  from  thence  every  man  to  form  maxims  to 
himself  whereby  it  may  be  regulated ;  because  it  re- 
quireth  few  talents  to  which  most  men  are  not  born, 
or  at  least  may  not  acquire  without  any  great  genius 
or  study.  For  nature  hath  left  every  man  a  capacity 
of  being  agreeable,  though  uot  of  shining  in  com- 
pany; and  there  are  an  hundred  men  sufficiently 
qualified  for  both,  who  by  a  very  few  faults,  that 
they  might  correct  in  half  an  hour,  are  not  so  much 
as  tolerable* 

I  w«s  prompted  to  write  my  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
ject by  mere  indignation,  to  reflect  Siat  so  useful  and 
innocent  a  pleasure,  so  fitted  for  every  period  and 
condition  of  lifei  and  so  much  in  all  men's  power, 
should  be  so  much  neglected  and  abused. 

And  in  this  discourse,  it  will  be  necesary  to  note 
those  errors  that  are  obvious,  as  well  as  others  which 
are  seldom  observed ;  since  there  are  few  so  obvious 
or  acknowledged,  into  which  most  men,  some  time  or 
other,  are  not  apt  to  run. 

For  instance:  nothing  is  more  generally  exploded 
than  the  folly  of  talking  too  much ;  yet  I  rarely 
remember  to  have  seen  five  people  together  where 
some  one  among  thiem  hath  not  been  predominant 
in  that  kind,  tp  the  great  constraint  and  disgust  of 
all  the  rest.  But,  among  such  as  deal  in  multitudes 
of  words,  none  are  comparable  to  the  sober  delibe- 
rate talker,  who  proceedeth  with  much  thought  and 
caution,  maketh  his  preface,  braneheth  out  into  seve- 
ral digressions,  findeth  a  hint  that  putteth  him  in 
mind  of  another  story,  which  he  promiaeth  to  tell 
you  when  this  is  done ;  cometh  back  regularly  to  his 
anhjeet;  eannot  call  to  mind  some  person's  name, 
holdeth  his  head,  complaineth  of  his  memory ;  the 
tampmy  all  this  whiloin  suspense-;  at  length  says. 


it  is  no  matter,  and  goes  on.  And,  to  crown  the 
busmeas.  It  perhaps  proves  to  te<  a  st^iy  the  com- 
pany hath  heard  fiftf  times  before  ;  or,  at  best,  some 
insipid  adventure  of  the  relater. 

'  Another  general  fault  in  conversation  is,  that  of 
those  who  affect  to  talk  of  themselves.  Some,  withoat 
any  eeremooy,  give  you  the  history  of  their  lives  ;  will 
relate  the  annals  of  their  diseases,  with  the  several 
symptoms  and  circumstances  of  them  :  will  enume- 
rate the  hardships  and  inkistice  they  have  suflfered  in 
oourt,  in  parliament,  in  love,  or  in  law.  Others  are 
mora  dexterous,  and  with  great  art  will  lie  on  the 
watch  to  hook  in  their  own  praise.  They  will  call 
a  witness  to  remember  they  always  foretold  what 
would  happen  in  such  a  case,  but  none  would  believe 
them ;  they  advised  such  a  man  from  the  beginning, 
and  told  him  the  consequences  just  as  they  hap- 
pened; but  he  would  have  his  own  way.  Others 
make  a  vanity  of  telling  their  faults ;  they  are  the 
strangest  men  in  the  world,  they  cannot  dissemble ; 
they  own  it  is  a  foUy;  they  have  lost  abundaaoe  of 
advantages  by  it;  but  if  you  would  give  them  the 
world,  they  cannot  help  it ;  there  is  something  in 
their  nature  tUat  abhors  insincerity  and  constraint ; 
with  many  other  insufierable  topics  of  the  same  al- 
titude. 

Of  soeh  mighty  importance  every  man  is  to  him- 
self, and  ready  to  tliink  he  is  to  others,  without  once 
making  this  easy  and  obvious  reflexion,  that  his  affairs 
can  have  no  more  weight  with  other  men,  than  theirs 
have  with  him ;  and  how  little  that  is,  he  is  sensiUer 


lere  company  hath  met,  I  often  have  observed 
two  persons  discover,  by  some  accident,  that  they 
were  bred  together  at  the  same  school  or  university  ; 
after  which  the  rest  are  condemned  to  silence,  aad  to 
listeii  while  these  two  are  refreshing  each  other's 
memory  with  the  arch  tricks  and.  passages  of  themr 
selves  and  comrades. 

I  know  a  great  ofllicer  of  the  army,  who>  will  sit  for 
sonie  time  with  a  supercilious  and  impatient  silence, 
full  of  anger  and  contempt  for  those  who  are  talking, 
at  length  of  a  sudden  demand  audience,  decide  the 
matter  in  a  short  dogmatical  way ;  then  withdraw 
within  himself  a^ain,  and  vouchsafe  to  talk  no  more, 
until  his  spirits  circulate  again  to  the  same  point- 
There  are  some  fiuilts  in  conversation  which  none 
are  so  subject  to  as  the  men  of  wit,  nor  ever  so  much 
as  whdi  they  are  with  each  other.  If  they  have 
opened  their  mouths  widiout  endeavouring  to  say  a 
witty- thing,  they  think  it  so  many  words  lost.  It  is 
» torment  to  the  hearers  as  much  as  to  themselves,  to 
see  them  upon  the  rack  for  invention,  and  in  per- 
petual constraint  with  so  little  success^  They  must 
do  something  extraordinary,  in  order  to  acquit  them- 
selves, and  answer  their  character,  else  the  standers 
by  may  be  disappointed,  and  be  apt  to  think  them 
only  like  the  rest  of  mortals.  I  have  known  two 
men  of  wit  industriously  brought  together,  in  order 
to  entertain  the  company,  where  they  have  made  a 
very  ridiculous  figure,  and  provided  all  the  mirth  at 
their  own  expense. 

I  know  a  man  of  wit*  who  is  never  easy  but  where 
he  can  be  allowed  to  dictate  and  preside ;  he  neither 
expecteth  to  be  informed  or  entertained,  but  to  dis- 
play his  own  talents.  His  business  is  to  be  good  com- 
pany, and  not  good  conversation ;  and  therefore  he 
chuseth  to  frequent  those  who  arc  content  to  listen, 
and  profess  themselves  his  admirers.  And,  indeed, 
the  worst  conversation  I  ever  remember  to  have 
heard  in  my  life,  was  that  at  Will's  Coffee  House, 
where  the  wits  (as  they  were  called)  used  formerly  to 
assemble ;  that  is  to  say,  five  or  six  men' who  had  writ 
plays,  or  at  least  prologues,  or  had  share  in  a  miscel- 
lany, came  hither,  and  entertained  one  another  with 
their  trifling  composures,  in  so  important  an  air,  as  if 
they  had  been  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  nature, 
or  that  the  fate  of  kingdoms  depended  on  them  ;  and 
they  were  usually  attended  with  an  humble  audience 
of  the  young  students  from  the  inns  of  court,  or  of' 
the  universities,  who,  at  due  distance,  listened  to 
these  oracles,  and  returned  home  with  great  con- 
tempt for  their  law  and  philosophy,  their  heads  filled 
with  trash,  under  the  name  of  politeness,  criticism, 
and  belles-lettres. 

By  these  means,  the  poets,  for  many  years  past» 
were  all  over-run  with  pedantry.  For,  as  I  take  it, 
the  word  is  not  properly  used;  because  pedantry 
b  the  too  frequent  or  unseasonabW  obtrudinff  our- 
own  knowledge  in  common  diseourw,  and  plaoing 
too  great  a  value  upon  it ;  by  which  definition  man  of 
the  court  or  the  army  may  be  as  guilty  of  pedantry 
as  a  philosopher  or  a  divine ;  and  it  is  the  same  vioa 
in  women,  when  they  are  over-copious  upon  the 
subject  of  their  petticoats,  or  their  fans^  or  their 
china.  For  which  reason,  although  it  be  a  piece  of 
prudence,  as  well  as  good  manners,  to  put  men  upon 
talking  on  subjects  they  are  best  versed  in^  yet  that 
is  a  liberty  a  wise  man  could  hardly  take ;  becauser 
besides  the  imputation  of  pedantry,  it  is  what  he 
would  never  improve  by. 

Tbia.  grtat  town  is  usually  provided  with  some 
player,  mimic,  or  bufibon,  who  hath  a  general  reoapi' 
tion  at  the  great  tables ;  familiar  and  domestifi  with 
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persons  of  the  first  qimAkjf  aad  usually  scot  for  aft 
every .meetio^  to  divart 'the  company^  against  which 
I  have  no  objection.  You  go  there  astoafareaor 
a  piippeUshow;  yonr  business  is  only  to-  laogfa  in 
season^  either  out  of  inelination  oricivility,  while  the 
merry  aoaopaBion  is  aeting  his  part»  It  is  a  busine« 
he  has  undertaken,  and  we  are  to  suppose  he  is  paiil 
fiyr  his  day'b  woric  I  only  quarrel,  when,  in  sdeet 
and  private  meetingB,  where  men  of  wit  and  learning 
are  invited  to  paas^  an  evening,  this  jester  should  be 
admitted  to  run  over  his  circle  of  tricks,  and  make 
the  whole-ooDpany  unfit  for  aay  other  oonversatioii» 
besides  the  indignity  of  confounding  men's  tiUenta'aft 
so  shamnftil  a  rata. 

Raillery  is  the  finest  part  of  conversation.;  bnt  aa 
it  is  our  usual  custom  to  counterfeit  and  adulterate 
whatever  is  too  dear  for  us,  so  we  have  done  witb 
this,  and  turned  it  all  into  what  is  generally  called 
repartee,  or  being  saKurt ;  just  as  when  an  expensive 
fkshion  cometh  up,  these  who  are  not  able  to  reach  it 
content  themselves  with  some  paltry  imitation.  It 
now  passeth  for  raillery  to  run  a  man  down  in  dis* 
course,  to  put  him  ont  of  countenance  and  make  him 
ridiculous,  sometimes  to  expose  the  defects  of  his  per- 
son or  understanding ;  on  all  which  occasions  he  is 
obliged  not  to  be  angry,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
uot  being  able  to  take  a  jest.  It  is  admirable  to 
observe  one  who  is  dexterous  at  this  art,  singling  out 
a  weak  adversary,  getting  the  laugh  on  his  side,  and 
then  carrying  all  before  him.  The  French,  from 
whom  we  borrow  the  word,  have  a  quite  different  idea 
of  the  thing,  and  so  had  we  in  the  polite  age  of  our 
fiithers.  Raillery  was  to  sny  soTnetning  that  at  first 
appeared  a  reproach  r>r  rcffisxion,  btit  by  some  turn 
of  wit,  unexpected  and  ^utprhmgr  ended  always  in  a 
compliment,  and  tu  thc^  .advantage  of  the  person  it 
was  addressed  to.  And  j^utcly  one  of  the  best  rules 
in  conversation  is,  ne¥er  to  s^iy  a  thing  which  any  of 
the  company  can  rciu^onably  whh  we  had  rather  left 
unsaid;  nor  can  there  rsnythmp:  bp  well  more  con- 
trary to  the  ends  jw.  «***»cU  people  aieet  together, 
than  to  part  unsatisfied  with  each  other  or  them- 
selves. 

There  are  two  faults  in  conversation  which  appear 
very  different,  yet  arise  from  the  same  root,  and  are 
equally  blameable ;  I  mean  an  impatience  to  inter* 
rupt  others,  and  tlie  uneasiness  of  being  interrupted 
ourselves.  The  two  chief  ends  of  conversation  are  to 
entertain  and  improve  those  we  are  among,  or  to 
receive  those  benefits  ourselves,  which  whoever  will 
consider,  cannot  easily  run  into  either  of  these  two 
errors ;  because  when  any  man  speaketh  in-  company^ 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  doth  it  for  his  hearer%' 
sake,  and  not  his  own  ;  so  that  common  discretion  will 
teach  us  not  to  force  their  attention  if  they  are*  not 
wflling  to  lend  it ;  nor,  on  the  other  side,  to  inter- 
rupt him  who  is  in  possession,  because  that  is  the 
grossest  manner  to  give  the  preference  to  our  own 
good  sense. 

There  are  some  people  whose  good  manners  will 
not  suflTer  them  to  interrupt  you ;  bat,  what  is  almost 
as  bad,  will  discover  abundance  of  impatience,  and  lie 
upon  the  watch  until  you  have  done,  because  they 
have  started  something  in  thdr  own  thoughts  which 
they  long  to  be  delivered  of.  Meantime  they  are  so 
far  from  regarding  what  passes,  that  their  imagina- 
tions are  wholly  turned  upon  what  they  have  in  re- 
serve, for  fear  it  should  slip  out  of  their  memory ;  and 
thus  they  confine  their  hivention,  which  might  other- 
wise range  over  a  hundred  things  full  as  good»  and. 
that  might  be  much  more  naturally  introduced. 

There  is  a  sort  of  rude  familiarity,  which  some 
people,  by  practking  amon^  their  intimates,  have  in- 
troduced into  their  general  conversation,  and  would 
have  it  pass  for  innocent  freedom  or  humour,  which 
is  a  dangerous  experiment  in  our  northern  climate, 
where  all  the  little  decorum  and  politeness  we  have 
are  purely  forced  by  art,  and  are  so  ready  to  lapse 
into  barbarity.  This,  among  the  Romans,  was  the 
raillery  of  slaves,  of  which  wc  have  so  many  instances 
in  Plautus.  It  seemeth  to  have  been  well  introduced 
among  us  by  Cromwell,  who,  by  prefbrring-the  scum 
of  the  people,  made  it  a  court-entertainment,  of 
which  I  have  heard  many  particulars,  and  consider- 
ing all  things  were  turned  upside  down,  it  was  rea- 
sonable and  judicious :  although  it  was  a  piece  of 
policy  found  out  to  ridicule  a  point  of  honour  in  the 
other  extreme,  when  the  smallest  word  misplaced 
among  gentlemen  ended  in  a  duel. 

There  are  some  men  excellent  at  telling  a  story, 
and  provided  with  a  plentiful  stock  of  them,  which 
they  can  draw  out  upon  occasion  in  all  companies ; 
and,  considering  how  long  conversation  runs  now 
among  us,  it  is  not  altogether  a  contemptible  talent. 
However,  it  is  subject  to  two  unavoidable  defects ; 
frequent  repetition,  and  being  soon  exhausted,  so 
that  whoever  valucth  this  gifl  in  himself,  hath  need 
of  a  good  memory,  and  ought  frequently  lo  shift  his 
company,  that  he  may  not  discover  the  weakness  of 
his  fund ;  for  those  who  are  thus^  endowed,  have  sel- 
dom; any  other  revenue,  but  live  upon  the  main 
stock. 

*  Great  speakers  in  public  afe  seldom  agreeable  in 
private  conversation,  whether  theur  faculty  be  natu- 
ral, or  acquired  by  practice  and  oflenpTCnturing*  Na» 
tural  elocution,  although  it  may  seem  a  paradox^ 
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usually  ipringtth  from  aborrcnnanof  iiiTentioii  and  of 
wordi^  bf  wmdi  men  vho  have  only  otio  stodc  of 
notions  upon  ercrj  so^ject,  and  ona  sat  of  pbraaas  to 
axpress  tham  in,  swim  upon  the  superfioias,  and  ofer 
tbonaelTas  upon  every  oeeasion ;  tbcrefora»  men  of 
moeh  learning,  and  who  know  the  oompass  of  a 
lanffuage^  are  generally  the  worst  talkers  on  a  sudden» 
unS  much  practice  hatb  inured  and.emboIdenM  them* 
because  thc^  are  confounded  with  plenty  of  matter, 
variety  of  notions,  and  of  words  which  they  cannot 
rea^Bly  diooae,  but  are  perpteled  and  entai^lcd  hj 
too  great  a  eboiee,  which  is  no  disadvantage  in  pri- 
vate conversation;  where,  on  the  other  side,  the 
talent  of  haranguing  is  of  all  others  the  most  insup- 
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NTothing  hath  spoiled  men  more  for  conversation 
than  tha  Character  of  being  wits ;  to  support  which, 
they  never  ML  of  enoourasing  a  number  of  fbllowers 
and  admirers,  who  lift  wemselves  in  their  service, 
wherein  thev  find  their  accounts  on  both  sides  by 
pleasing  thenr  mutual  vanity.  This  hath  given  the 
fbrmer  such  an  air  of  snperioritv,  and  made  the  latter 
so  pragmatical,  that  neither  of  them  are  well  to  be 
endureid.  I  say  nothing  here  of  the  state  of  dispute 
and  contradiction,  telling  of  lies,  or  of  those  who  are 
troubled  with  the  disease  called  the  wandering  of  the 
thoughts,  that  they  are  never  present  in  mind  at  what 
passeth  in  discourse;  for  whoever  labours  under  any 
of  these  possessions,  is  as  unfit  for  conversation  as  a 
-  roadman  in  Bedlam. 

I  think  I  have  gone  over  most  of  the  errors  in  con- 
versation that  have  fallen  under  my  notice  to  me- 
mory, except  some  that  are  merely  personal,  and 
others  too  gross  to  need  exploding,  such  as  lewd  or 
pro&ne  ulk ;  but  I  pretend  only  to  treat  the  errors 
of  conversation  in  general,  and  not  the  formal  subjects 
of  discoursoy  which  would  be  infinite.  Thus  we  see 
how  human  nature  is  most  debased  by  the  abuse  of 
that  faculty,  which  is  held  the  great  distinction  be- 
tween men  and  brutes ;  and  how  little  advantage  we 
make  of  that  which  might  be  the  greatest,  most 
lasting^  and  the  most  innocent  as  well  as  useful  plea- 
sure of  life.  In  default  of  which  we  are  forced  to 
take  up  with  those  poor  amusements  of  dress  and 
visiting ;  or  the  more  pernicious  ones  of  play,  drink, 
and  vicious  amours,  whereby  the  nobility  and  sentry 
of  both  sexes  are  entirely  corrupted  both  in  body  and 
niind,  and  have  lost  all  notions  of  love,  honour,  friend- 
ship, generosity,  which,  under  the  name  of  fopperiesi 
have  been  for  some  time  laughed  out  of  doors. 

This  degeneracy  of  conversation,  with  the  perni- 
eious  conaequeoces  thereof  upon  our  humours  and 
dispoaitioos,  hath  been  owing,  among  other  causes,  to 
the  custom  arisen,  for  some  time  past,  of  excluding 
women  from  any  share  in  our  society,  fkrther  than  in 
parties  at  play  or  dancing,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
amour.  I  take  the  highest  period  of  politeness  in 
EngUmd,  (and  it  is  of  the  same  date  in  France)  to 
have  been  the  peaceable  part  of  King  Charles  the 
JFirtt's  reign ;  and  from  what  we  read  of  those  times, 
as  wdl  as  from  the  accounts  I  have  formerly  met 
with  from  some  who  lived  in  that  court,  the  methods 
then  used  for  raising  and  cultivating  conversation 
were  altogether  different  from  ours;  several  ladies 
wbmn  we  find  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  that  age, 
had  assemblies  at  their  houses,  where  persons  of  the 
best  understanding,  and  of  both  sexes,  met  to  pass  the 
evenings  in  discoursing  upon  whatever  agreeable  sub- 
jeoU  were  occasionally  sUrted ;  and  although  we  are 
apt  to  ridicule  the  sublime  platonic  notiona  they  had, 
or  personated,  in  love  and  friendship,  I  conceive  their 
refinements  were  grounded  upon  reason,  and  that  a 
little  grain  of  romance  is  no  ill  ingredient  to  preserve 
and  exalt  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  without  which 
it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  everything  that  is  sordid, 
vicious,  and  low.  If  there  were  no  other  use  in  the 
conversation  of  ladies,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  would 
lay  a  restraint  upon  those  odious  topics  of  immodesty 
and  indecencies,  into  which  the  rudeness  of  our 
northern  genius  is  so  apt  to  fall.  And  therefore,  it 
is  observable  in  those  sprightly  gentlemen  about  town, 
who  are  so  verv  dexterous  at  entertaining  a  vizored 
mask  in  the  park  or  the  playhouse,  that,  in  the  com- 
pany of  ladies  of  virtue  and  honour,  they  are  silent 
and  disconcerted,  and  out  of  their  element. 

There  are  tome  people  who  think  they  sufficiently 
acquit  themselves,  and  entertain  their  company  with 
the  relating  of  facts  of  no  consequence,  nor  at  all  out 
of  the  road  of  such  common  incidents  as  happen  every 
day ;  and  this  I  have  observed  more  frequently  among 
the  Scots  than  any  other  nation,  who  are  very  care- 
ful not  to  omit  the  minutest  circumstances  of  time  or 
place;  which  kind  of  discourse,  if  it  were  not  a  little 
relieved  by  the  uncouth  terms  and  phrases,  as  well 
as  accent  and  gesture,  peculiar  to  that  country,  would 
be  hardly  tolerable.  It  is  not  a  fault  in  company  to 
talk  much ;  but  to  continue  it  long  is  certainly  one; 
for,  if  the  majority  of  those  who  are  got  together  be 
naturally  silent  or  cautious,  the  conversation  will  fiag, 
unless  it  be  often  renewed  by  one  among  them,  who 
can  start  new  subjects,  provided  he  doth  not  dwell 
upon  them,  but  leaveth  room  for  answers  and  repUef  • 


[FaoM  the  Travels  of  Count  Frederick  Stolberg, 
translated  by  Holcroft  The  reader  having  lately 
seen  aoeounts  of  the  Rhine  from  the  pen  of  an 
English  lady,  may  like  to  have  a  taste  of  it  from  a 
native  G^erman.  Stolberg  was  an  enthusiast  of  the 
Klopstock  school,  and  became  a  Catholic*  He  aad 
his  brother  Christian  were  both  distinguished  among 
the  German  literati.  Of  this  family  was  the  consort 
of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  last  Pretender,  the 
lady  who,  af^  his  death,  is  understood,  we  brieve, 
to  have  been  privately  married  to  the  celebrated 
dramatic  poet,  Alfieri.] 

The  Rhine  near  SchafFhausen  is  very  beautiful, 
and*  flows  over  beds  of  rocks.  In  former  times  there 
eertiunly  were  warehouses  here,  fbr  merchandize, 
brought  down  the  stream  from  Bunden,  Lindau, 
Constance,  and  other  parts.  The  goods  were  im- 
loaded  here  because  of  its  vicinity  to  the  fall  of  the 
Rhine.  From  these  the  town  took  its  name.  In  the 
Switzeriand,  Swabian,  and  Austrian  districts,  the 
word  Sehaffen  signifies  to  buy  and  selL 

In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  fall  of  the  Rhine. 
Oh,  that  I  could  give  you  an  idea  of  this  spectacle  t 
But  description,  imagery,  recollection  itself,  all  sink, 
under  the  task.  I  saw  it  three  times,  and  my  as- 
tonishment at  the  last  time  was  as  great  as  at  the 
first.  It  ainazc»d  me  now,  when  a  man,  as  much  as 
it  had  done  when  I  was  a  youth. 

I  appear  to  have  said  something,  and  yet  I  have 
said  nothing,  when  I  relate,  that  the  broad  stream, 
among  bold  clifik,  overgrown  with  trees,  collects  its 
waters  in  a  prodigious  mass;  which,  though  dis^ 
turi>ed  here  and  there,  rises  in  cirdes  of  translucent 
green ;  and  with  thundering  din,  and  raging  impetu-' 
osity,  dividing  itself  into  three  unequal  cataracts, 
dashes  hcndlong  against  the  rock  below ;  tfiat  dar- 
ingly resists  i)m  ungovernable  fury  of  the  torrent. 
Daring,  and  dignified ;  yet  not  unchastized ;  as  the 
deep  cavities  in  its  bed,  and  its  perforated  sides,  too 
plainly  show. 

On  the  lowest  of  these  high  shores,  to  the  right  of 
the  waterfall,  in  the  territory  of  SchafThausen,  stands 
a  thread-mill.  Opposite  to  this,  in  the  district  of 
the  Canton  of  Zurich,  and  on  a  very  high  rock,  the 
outle  of  Lauflen  is  built. 

A  stranger  is  first  taken  beside  the  tliread  mill ; 
where  he  is  suddenly  surprised ;  and  hl^  astonish- 
ment pleasingly  yet  terribly  excited.  He  is  then 
led  by  a  smaU  winding  path  round  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  to  a  circular  basin  of  the  stream ;  and,  being 
there  placed  opporate  to  the  waterfall,  he  learns,  that 
the  cataract,  at  which  he  has  been  amazed,  is  formed 
only  by  the  shores  and  a  rock  that  projects  out  of 
the  stream,  which  constitutes  about  a  fifth  part  of  the 
waterfall. 

Here  he  perceives  the  whole  stream  compressed 
between  iu  rocky  shores  and  three  insulated  cliffs. 
He  is  then  taken  into  a  small  boat,  passes  the  cata- 
ract on  the  dancing  waves,  and  is  landed  on  the  side 
of  Zurich.  Here,  below  the  castle  of  Lanfer,  is  a 
scaffolding  built  over  the  waterfall.  You  are  obliged 
to  wait  some  short  time,  till  a  small  door  is  opened  ; 
the  key  of  which  is  kept  in  the  castle;  standing 
immediately  over  the  stream,  and  listening  to  its 
thimder.  You  then  look  down  upon  the  terrifie 
gulph.  The  imagination,  overpowered,  is  dreadfully 
persuaded  that  it  shall  be  hurried  into  the  deep.  No 
possible  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  force  of  the  water ; 
or  of  the  resistless  violence  with  which  it  rushes. 
The  poet  Leng  standing  here,  struck  his  thigh,  and 
exclaimed,  Hier  itt  eine  Waiter hoUe  /  (Here's  a 
water-hell  1) 

After  a  fall  thus  rapid,  the  water  is  projected  back 
to  a  great  height,  forming  a  cloud,  white  and  dense 
as  the  smoke  of  a  forge,  which  conceals  all  beyond  it. 
Every  bush  on  the  rocky  shores  is  dripping;  when 
the  sun  shines,  the  colours  of  the  rwnbow  play  in  the 
froth  and  the  rising  vapours. 

No  spectacle  of  nature  ever  so  fixed  and  seized 
upon  my  mind  as  this.  My  Sophia  trembled  and 
turned  pale.  My  young  son  gazed  in  silent  admira- 
tion at  the  stream ;  for  the  clouds  of  spray,  conceal- 
ing all  around,  it  was  the  only  visible  object.  We 
stood  motionless,  in  a  fearful,  yet  holy  trance.  I 
seemed  as  if  I  infinitely  felt  the  praaetis  numen  ;  the 
divinity,  present  and  active.  While  recollecting  the 
manifest  omnipotence  of  God,  I  was  overpowered 
with  the  sensation  of  his  all-merciful  love.  It  ap- 
peared as  if  the  glory  of  the  Lord  passed  before  me ; 
and  I  scarcely  cmild  forbear  falling  on  my  face  and 
exclaiming — "  Oh,  Lord  God,  how  gracious  and 
benevolent  art  thou !" 

We  had  proceeded  a  considerable  way  on  our  return, 
before  we  broke  silence.  It  was  not  till  our  strong 
feelings  began  to  cool  that  we  had  a  trannent  recol- 
lection of  the  philosopher,  who,  while  beholding 
the  fall  of  the  Rhine,  asked,  with  cold  apathy,  "  Of 


what  utility  is  this?"  A  philosopher  will  answer^ 
when  a  s%e  will  be  silent,_*<  Man,  ray  good  sir* 
lives  not  on  bread  ak>ne.  He  has  more  dignified 
wants.  While  with  trvroblhig  rapture  he  elancM  at 
nature  in  all  her  greatness,  he  can  connect  we  utility 
of  a  thread-mill  with  the  sublimity  of  a  cataract.** 


Pride  and  SHngint9$, — No  association  is  more  com- 
mon than  pride  and  stinginess.  We  take  from  na- 
ture from  real  pleasures,  nay  from  the  stock  of  neces- 
saries, what  we  lavish  upon  opinion.  One  mair 
adorns  hb  palace  at  the  expense  of  his  kitdicn; 
another  prefbrs  a  fine  service  of  plate  to  a  good  din- 
ner ;  a  third  makes  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  and 
starves  himself  the  rest  of  the  year.  When  I  see  a 
side-board  richly  decorated,  I  expect  the  wine  to  be 
very  Indifferent.  How  often  in  the  country,  wbea 
we  breathe  the  fresh  morning  air,  are  we  tempted  by 
the  prospect  of  a  fine  garden  !  We  rise  early,  and  by- 
walking  gain  a  keen  appetite,  which  makes  us  wish 
for  breakfittt.  Perhaps  the  domestic  b  out  of  the 
way,  or  provbions  are  wanting,  or  the  lady  has  not 
given  her  orders,  and  you  are  tired  to  death  with 
waiting.  Sometimes  people  prevent  your  dasiresy 
and  miuce  vou  a  very  pompous  offer  of  everything, 
upon  condition  that  you  accept  of  nothing.  You 
must  fast  tin  three  o*clock,  or  hreaklbst  with  the 
tuHps.  I  remember  to  have  walked  in  a  very  beau- 
tiful park,  which  bdonged  to  a  lady,  who,  though 
extremely  fond  of  coffee,  never  drank  any  but  when 
it  was  at  a  very  low  price ;  yet  she  very  libenHy 
allowed  her  gardener  a  salary  of  a  thousand  crowns. 
For  my  part,  I  should  chuae  to  have  tulips  leas  finely 
variegated,  and  to  drink  coffee  whenever  my  appetite 
called  for  it. — Roumwmu, 

TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 
Cordial  thanks  to  the  Greenock  InUtOigenetr*     We 
are  glad  abo  to  see  that  we  are  not  unwelcome  to  • 
the  abundant  and  most  miscellaneous  pages  of  the 
Liverpool  Albion, 

The  Musings  on  a  Stone  are  highly  creditable  to 
the  writer's  youth ;  but  somewhat  too  young  at  pre- 
sent  for  our  columns.  G.  F.*s  compositions  do  him 
equal  credit  on  another  score,  not  rendering  them, 
however,  available  for  our  purposes. 

Couid  Christie's  HVl  be  shortened  ? 

The  Proprietor  of  the  Hall  of  Universal  Infor- 
mation  gives  us  capital  reason  for  attending  to  hb 
instruction,  in  saying  that  he  likes  us,  and  has  our . 
Journal  regularly  lying  on  hb  table ;  but  we  fear  he 
would  bring  the  formidable  foot  of  the  Stamp  Office 
upon  us. 

We  were  unable  to  attend  to  J.  N.  at  the  moment* 
but  will  diligently  consider  hb  letter.  Also  the 
communications  oC  J.  D.  and  D.  G.  W.  R.  next 
week. 

The  letter  of  Mr  W.  L.  R.  was  as  welcome  to  us, 
as  he  will  see  hb  verses  were.  We  shall  not  fiul  to 
notice  the  subject  he  mentions. 

We  shall  duly  consider  the  commendations  of 
W.  G ^y,  who  has  our  best  thanks. 

We  should  like  to  have  found  room  for  the  face- 
tious legalities  of  our  friend  John  Capias  (whether 
he  intended  them  for  publication  or  not)  but  fear  that . 
some  of  our  readers  would  take  them  for  another  and  & 
too-long  advertisement  of  our  Supplements.  ■  He  is 
informed  that  three  of  the  Supplements  have  now 
been  published,  and  are  to  be  had  at  all  the  usual 
places. 

If  the  correspondent  who  sent  us  an  extract  front' 
our  columns,  accompanied  with  the  mention  of  a  late 
eminent  poet,  b  an  honest  num,  we  are  sorry  both 
for  tlie  mistoke  under  which  he  labours,  and  for  the 
deduction  which  he  implies  from  it.  It  has  been 
contradicted  repeatedly,  especiaUy  by  the  Editor; 
and  as  to  what  bitterness  might  still  remain  from  hU 
treatment  by  the  critics,  our  correspondent  overlooks 
the  whole  tone  of  thb  Journal,  and  the  objects  which 
it  manifestly  has  in  view.  Besides,  we  have  tho- 
roughly dbcussed  the  spirit  of  that  matter  elsewhere, 
and  distinctly  settled  it  on  a  footing,  which  would 
have  been  approval  by  the  exceUeut  and  generous 
l)oet  himself. 

An  extract  from  the  "  Parterre"  next  week. 

We  were  not  aware  of  the  welcome  loan  of  the 
"  Mirror  of  the  Month"  till  just  before  the  receipt 
of  the  second  letter. 

The  verses  sent  us  by  J.  S.  do  not  do  so  much  jus- 
tice to  hb  talent  as  his  prose. 

SquaUiana  Freckle  should  turn  her  fency  to  plea- 
santer  account. 
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TAOOBB. 

Thz  word  Fairy,  in  the  sense  of  a  little  miniature 
l>eing,  it  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  if  a  southern 
appeHation  applied  to  a  northern  idea.  It  is  the  Fee 
and  Faia  of  the  French  and  Italians ;  who  mean  by 
It  an  imaginary  lady  of  any  sort,  not  of  necessity 
small,  and  generally  of  the  human  size.  With  us, 
it  is  the  Elf  of  our  northern  ancestors,  and  means 
exelusiTely  the  little  creature  inhabiting  the  woods 
and  caverns,  and  dancing  on  the  grass. 

The  progress  of  knowledge,  which  humanises 
-ererything,  and  enables  our  fkncies  to  pick  and 
choose,  has  long  rendered  the  English  fiiiry  a  haim- 
less  being,  rarely  seen  of  eye,  and  known  quite  as 
much,  if  not  more,  through  the  pleasant  fimcies  of 
the  poets,  than  the  earthier  creed  of  the  common 
people.  In  Germany  also,  the  Fairy  is  said  to  have 
become  a  being  almost  entirely  benevolent.  But 
among  our  kinsmen  of  the  north,  the  Swedes  and 
Danes,  and  especially  the  insular  races  of  Iceland  and 
Rugen,  the  old  opinions  appear  to  be  in  force ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  pigmy  world  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes. 

First,  the  White  or  Good  Fairies,  who  live  above 
.ground,  dancing  on  the  grass,  or  sitting  on  the  leavas 
-of  trees — the  Fairy  of  our  poets.  They  are  fond  of 
sun-shine,  and  are  etherial  little  creatures. 

Second,  the  Dark  or  Under-ground  Fairies  (the 
Dwar6,  Trolls,  and  Hill-folk  of  the  continent),  an 
irritable  race,  workers  in  mines  and  smithies,  and 
tloing  good  or  evil  offices,  as  it  may  happen. 

Third,  the  House  or  Homestead  Fairy,  our  Puck, 
Robin  Goodfellow,  Hobgoblin,  &c.  (the  Nis  of 
Denmark  and  Norway,  the  Keiboid  of  Germany,  the 
.  Brownie  of  Scotland,  and  TonUeguhbe,  or  Old  Man 
cf  the  House  in  Sweden).  He  is  of  a  similar  temper, 
1>ut  good  upon  the  whole,  and  fond  of  cleanliness, 
rewarding  and  helping  the  servants  for  being  tidy, 
«nd  punishing  them  for  the  reverse. 

And  fourth,  the  Water-Fairy,  the  Kelpie  of 
Scotland,  and  Nick,  Xeck,  Nickel,  Nlckar,  and  Nix, 
-of  other  countries,  the  most  dangerous  of  all, 
appearing  like  a  horse,  or  a  mermaid,  or  a  beautiful 
girl,  and  enticing  people  to  their  destruction.  He 
is  supposed  by  some,  however,  not  to  do  it  out  of 
ill-will,  but  in  order  to  procure  companions  in  the 
spirits  of  those  who  are  drowned. 

All  the  Fairies  have  qualities  in  common ;  and 
for  the  most  part,  eat,  drink,  marry,  and  are  governed 
like  human  beings;  and  all  without  exception  are 
thieves,  and  fond  of  power.  In  other  words,  they 
are  like  the  human  beings  that  invented  them.  They 
do  the  same  good  and  ill  offices,  are  subject  to  the 
■same  passions,  and  are  called  puid  fdk  and  good 
neighbours,  out  of  the  same  feelings  of  fear  or 
gratitude.  The  better  sort  dress  in  gay  clothes  of 
.  green,  and  are  handsome ;  the  more  equivocal  are 
ugly,  big-nosed  little  knaves,  round-eyed  and  hump- 
backed, like  Punch,  or  the  figures  in  caricatures. 
The  latter  dress  in  red  or  brown  caps,  which  they 
have  a  great  dread  of  losing,  as  they  must  not  rest 
till  they  get  another;  and  the  HiU- folk  Among  them 
are  great  enemies  to  noise.  They  keep  their 
promises,  because  if  they  did  not,  the  Rugen  people 
say  they  would  be  changed  into  reptiles,  beetles,  and 
other  ugly  creatures,  and  be  obliged  to  wander  in 
that  shape  many  years.  Tl\e  ordinary  German 
Kobold,   or  House  Goblin,   delights  in  a  mess  of 

[From  t!ic  Stetm-Prm  of  C.  &  W.  lU  vk£Ll,  Little  rttltaui-strcct.] 


grits  or  water  gruel,  with  a  lump  of  butter  in  it. 
In  other  countries,  aa  in  Enf^dof  old,  he  aspires  to 
a  cream  bowl.  Hear  our  great  poet,  who  was  as  fond 
oC  a  rustic  supper  as  any  man,  and  has  recorded  his 
roasting  ehesnuis  with  his  friend  DiodatL 


Then  to  the  spicv  nnt-brown  ale. 
With  stories  told  of  numy  a  feat. 
How  faery  Mab  the  junkets  eat ; 
She  was  pinch*d  and  puird,  she  sed ; 
And  he,  by  friar^s  lantern  led ; 
Tells  how  the  drudging  Goblin  swet. 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set. 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn. 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh*d  the  com. 
That  ten  di^-labourers  could  not  end ; 
Then  lies  him  down  the  lubbar  fiend, 
And,  stretch*d  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength  ; 
And  crop-ful  out  of  door  he  flings. 
Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 
Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep. 
By  whispering  winds  soon  luird  adeep. 

This  gigtmtifying  of  Robin  Goodfellow  is  a  sin 
against  the  true  Fairy  religion ;  but  a  poet's  sins  are 
apt  to  be  too  agreeable  not  to  be  forgiven.  *  The 
firiar  with  his  lantern,  is  the  same  Robin,  whose 
pranks  he  delighted  to  record  even  amidst  the  statdy 
solemnities  of  Paradise  Lost, — ^philosophising  upon 
the  nature  of  the  Ignis  Fatuus,  that  he  might  have 
an  excuse  for  bringing  him  in. 

Lead  then,  said  Eve.    He,  leading,  swiftly  roll'd 
In  tangles,  and  made  intricate  seem  straight. 
To  miMhief  swift.     Hope  elevates,  and  joy 
Brightens  his  crest ;  as  when  a  wandering  fire. 
Compact  of  unctuous  vapour,  which  the  night 
Condenses,  and  the  cold  environs  round. 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame, 
Which  oft,  they  sav,  some  evil  spirit  attends. 
Hovering  and  blazmg  with  delusive  light. 
Misleads  the  anun'd  night-wanderer  from  his  way 
To  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  through  pond  or  pool ; 
There  swallow'd  up  and  lost,  from  succour  far. 
So  glister*d  the  dire  Snake. 

We  have  remarked  more  than  once,  that  the  belief 
in  supernatural  existences  round  about  us  b  indi- 
genous to  every  country,  and  as  natural  as  fears  and 
hopes.  Climate  and  national  character  modify  it ; 
parts  of  it  may  be  borrowed ;  a  people  may  abound 
in  it  at  one  time,  and  outgrow  the  abuse  of  it  in 
another ;  but  wherever  human  nature  is  to  be  found, 
dtberin  a  state  of  superstitious  ignorance,  or  of  ima- 
ginative knowledge,  there  the  belief  will  be  found 
with  it,  modified  accordingly. 

We  shall  not  trouble  ourselves,  therefore,  with 
attempting  to  confine  the  origin  of  the  Fairies  to  this 
or  that  region.  A  bird,  a  squirrel,  a  voice,  a  tree 
nodding  and  gesticulating  in  the  wind,  was  sufficient 
to  people  every  one  of  them  with  imaginary  beings. 
But  creeds  may  oust  creeds  or  alter  them,  as  inva- 
ders alter  a  people ;  and  there  are  two  circumstances 
in  the  nature  of  the  popular  Fairy,  assignable  to  that 
northern  mythology,  to  which  the  belief  itself  has 

•  *  Robin  Goodfellow/  »»ys  Warton,  *  who  it  here  made  a 
gigantic  spirit,  fond  of  lying  before  the  fire,  and  called  the  lab- 
bar-firndfMems  to  be  confound^  with  the  sleepy  giant  men- 
tioned io  Bcnnmont  and  Fletcher's  Knight  oj  the  Burning 
Pestle,  Act  iii.  Set,  vol.ri,  p.  411,  edit.  1731.  There  is  h 
pretty  tale  of  a  witch  that  had  the  devil's  mark  about  her. 
God  bless  as,  that  had  a  giant  to  her  son  that  was  called 
«  Lob-lye>by-the-fire."  Todd's  MiUon»vol.vi,  p.  96.  Burton, 
in  a  passag^  subsequently  quoted,  tells  us,  m  speaking  of 
these  fairies,  that  there  b  *'  a  bigger  kind  of  tliem,  called 
with  us  Uob-goblins  and  Robin  GoodfeUows,  that  would  in 
those  superstitious  times  grinde  corne  for  a  messe  of  milke, 
cut  wood,  or  do  any  nuinner  of  dmdgery  worke."" 


MeUnch. 
part  i,  sec. «,  p.  42,  edit.  1632.  The  Ligness  arose  probably 
out  of  tho  auper-fauman  labour;  but,  though  Milton  has 
made  fine  use  of  the  lubbar-tiend  with  his  "hairy  strength," 
it  is  surprising  be  should  have  sacrificed  the  greater  wonder 
of  the  little  potent  fairy  to  that  of  a  giant. 


been  traced :  we  mean,  the  smallness  of  its  stature 
and  the  supposition  at  one  time  prevailing,  that  it 
was  little  better  than  a  devil.  It  is  renwrkable  aln^ 
that  inasmuch  as  the  northern  mythology  is  trace- 
able to  the  Eastern  invaders  of  £tm)pe,  our  Fairies 
may  have  issued  out  of  those  same  mountains  of  Cau- 
casus, the  great  Kaf,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
the  Peries  and  Genii.  The  Pygmies  were  siipposed 
by  the  ancients  to  people  the  two  ends  of  the  earth, 
northern  and  southern,  where  the  growth  of  nature 
was  faint  and  stunted.  In  the  north  they  were  inha- 
bitants of  India,  the  cranes  tlieir  enemies  being 
Scythians:  in  the  other  quarters,  they  were  found  by 
Hercules  in  the  deserti  where  they  assailed  him  with 
their  bows  and  arrows,  as  the  Lilliputians  did  Gulli- 
ver, and  were  carried  oflT  by  the  smiling  demigod,  in 
the  skin  of  his  lion.  Odin,  the  supposed  Scythian 
or  Tartar,  b  thought  to  have  been  the  importer  of 
the  northern  fables.  His  wandering  countrymen,  of 
the  erane  region,  may  have  a  nigher  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  little  people  of  the  north,  than  is  sup- 
posed. In  the  tales  now  extant  among  the  Calmnc 
Tartars,  <  and  originating  it  seems  in  Thibet*  men- 
tion is  made  of  certain  little  children  encountered  by 
a  wandering  Khan  in  a  wood,  and,  quarrelling  about 
**  an  invisible  cup.**  The  Khan  tricks  them  of  it 
in  good  swindling  style;  and  proceeding  onwards 
meets  with  certain  Tohadknrs  or  evil  spirits,  quar- 
relling about  some  "  boots  of  swiftness,**  of  which 
he  beguiles  them  in  like  manner.  * 

'  These  may  be  chance  coincidences ;  but  these  fictions 
are  not  of  so  universal  a  nature  as  most ;  and  we 
cannot  help  regarding  them  as  corroborations  of  the 
Eastern  rise  of  our  fablers  of  the  north.  We  take 
this  opportunity,  before  we  proceed,  of  noticing  ano- 
ther remarkable  circumstance  in  the  Iiistory  of  popti- 
lar  fictions ;  which  is,  that  it  is  doubtftil  whether  the 
Greeks  had  any  little  beings  in  their  mythology. 
They  regarded  the  Pygmies  as  a  real  people,  and 
never  seem  to  have  thought  of  giving  them  a  lift  into 
the  supernatural.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that 
although  the  Spaniards  have  a  hotue-spirit  which  they 
call  Duende,  and  Tasso,  in  the  fever  of  hb  dungeon, 
was  haunted  with  a  FoUetto,  whicli  Is  the  FoBet  or 
Lutin  of  the  French,  it  does  not  appear  that  these 
•outhem  spirits  are  of  necessity  small ;  still  less  have 
those  sunny  nations  any  embodied  system  of  fairyism. 
Their.  Fairies  are  the  enchantresses  of  romance. 
Little  spirits  appear  to  be  of  the  comitry  of  Httle 
people,  commented  on  by  their  larger  neighbours. 
It  is  true  that  little  shapes  and  shadows,  are  seen  in 
all  countries :  but  the  general  tendency  of  fear  is  to 
magnify.  Particular  circumstances  must  have  created 
a  spirit  a  once  petty  and  formidable. 

We  xu:e  of  opinion,  with  the  author  of  the  Fairy 
Mythology,  tliat  the  petty  size  of  the  housoliold  idols 
of  antiquity  argues  nothing  conclusive  respecting  the 
size  of  the  beings  they. represented.  Besides,  they 
were  often  large  as  well  as  small,  though  the  more 
domestic  of  them,  or  those  that  immediately  pre- 
sided over  the  hearth,  were  of  a  size  suitable  to  con- 
venience. The  domestic  idols  of  all  nations  have 
probably  been  small,  for  the  like  reason. 

•  See  an  excellent  article  in  the  "  Quarterly  Itcvicw," 
entitled  Antiquities  of  Nursery  Literature.  Of  similar  meiit 
and  probably  by  the  same  bund  (which  we  presume  to  be 
that  of  MrSjauthoy)  is  another  oq  the  Popular  Mvthology«f 
the  Middle  A|j[fs.  We  cannot  refer  to  the  vofume,  o«tr 
copy  happening  to  form  part  of  a  selection  wbidi  w%> 
made  sviAe  yeurv  ago  from  a  bxittdle  of  tho  two  reigni^i 
Reriews. 
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Whether  the  Lares  were  suppaicd  to  be  df  g^tfter 
stature  or  not  by  the  learned,  -h  'fs  not  impMsible 
that  the  constant  sight  of  the  littVim&gcs  gtfnemted' 
a  corresponding  notion  of  the  originals.  The  best 
argument  against  the  smallness  of  these  divinities  is, 
that  there  is  aa  mentiot  of  it  in  books  ;  and  yf  t  the 
only  passage  irt  reme«ib«;r  to  hmwe  met  \rHh,  naplyL-  ' 
ing  any  deterWinate  notidn  olatatur^,  is  l«  favdur  of 
the  Mkkk  W«  h^n  giW  it,**  out  •#  an  f>ld^«ii4  not 
very  sage  author. 

*'  After  the  victory  had  and  gotten  against  the 
Gethes,  the  Kmperor  Domitian  caused  many  shewes 
and  triumphs  to  be  made,  in  signs  and  token  of  joy ; 
•nd  amongst  others  bee  inritad  publiekly  to  dine 
with  him,  all  sorts  of  persons,  both  noble  and  unao- 
We,  but  especially  the  ^atofs  and  Knights  of 
Bofloa*  to  whom  be  made  a  feast  in  thia  fashion. 
Hee  had  caused  a  certaine  house  of  al  aides  to  bee 
painted  black,  the  pavement  thereof  was  black,  so 
likewise  were  the  hangings,  or  seelings,  the  roofe  and 
the  wals  also  black ;  and  within  It  hee  had  prepared 

Tery  low  room,  not  unlike  a  hollow  vault  or  eell, 
ful  of  emptic  siedges  or  seats.  Into  this  place  he 
caused  the  Senators  and  Knights,  his  ghests,  to  be 
brought,  without  sufTcring  any  of  their  pages  or  at- 
tendante  to  enter  fa  with  them.  And  first  of  all  be 
earned  a  little  square  piller  to  be  set  near  to  every 
one  of  them,  upon  the  which  was  written  the  panie*8 
name  sitting  next  it ;  by  which  there  hanged  also  a 
lamp  burning  before  each  seat,  in  such  sort  as  is  used 
in  sepulofaers.  After  this,  there  comes  Into  this  me* 
lancholicke  and  dark  plaoe  a  number  of  yong  pi^ea, 
with  great  joy  and  merriment,  starke  nakecC  and 
spotted  or  painted  all  over  with  a  die  or  colour  as 
Macke  as  inke :  who,  resembling  these  spirits  called 
Manes,  and  aaeh  like  idolt,  did  leape  and  skip  round 
about  tboae  Senators  and  Knights,  who,  at  thb  uiw 
expected  accident,  were  not  a  little  fHghted  and 
afraid.  After  which,  those  pages  set  them  down  at 
their  feete,  against  each  of  them  one,  and  there 
atayed,  wfailiMecertaiBe  other  persons  (ordayned  there 
«f  purpose)  did  execute  with  great  solemnity  aU 
those  ceremonies  that  were  usually  fit  and  requisit  at 
the  funeralls  and  exequies  of  the  dead.  This  done, 
there  came  in  others,  who  brought  and  served  in,  in 
black  diabes  and  platters,  divers  meats  and  viands,  all 
ookHured  blaek,  in  such  sort  that  there  was  not  any 
one  in  tl>e  place  but  was  in  great  doubt  what  would 
become  of  him,  and  thought  himself  utterly  undone, 
supposing  he  should  have  his  throat  cut,  onely  to  give 
pleaaufe  and  eoRUnt  to  the  Emperour.  Berides, 
therp  was  kept  the  greatest  «ilenoe  that  ooi^  be 
imagined.  And  Domitian  himself  being  present, 
did  nothing  else  but  (without  ceasing)  speake  and 
tal£e  unto  them  of  murthers,  death,  and  tragedies. 
In  tbe  end»  the  Emperour  having  taken  bis  pleasure 
of  them  at  the  full,  he  caused  their  pages  and,lackie9, 
which  attended  them  without  the  gates,  to  come  in 
nnto  them,  and  so  sent  them  away  home  to  their  own 
houses,  some  in  cocbes,  others  in  horselitters,  guided 
and  conducted  by  strange  and  unknown  persons, 
which  gave  them  as  great  cause  of  tear  as  their  for- 
mer entertainment.  And  they  were  no  sooner  arrived 
everyone  to  his  own  house,  and  had  scant  taken 
breath  from  the  fetire  they  had  conceived,  biit  that 
one  of  their  servants  came  to  tell  them,  that  there 
were  at  the  gates  certaine  which  came  to  speake  with 
tiiem  from  the  Emperour.  God  knows  how  this 
message  made  them  sttrre,  what  excessive  lamenta- 
tions they  made,  and  with  bow  exceeding  feares  they 
were  perplexed  in  their  minds ;  there  was  not  any, 
no,  not  the  hardiest  of  them  all,  but  thought  that  bee 
was  sent  for  to  be  put  to  death.  But  to  make 
liiort,  those  which  were  to  speake  with  them  firom, 
the  Emperour,  came  to  no  other  purpose  but  ta  bring 
them  either  a  little  piller  of  silver,  or  some  such  like 
vessel  or  piece  of  plate  (which  had  beene  set  before 
them  at  the  time  of  their  cnteruinment) ;  after 
which,  everyone  of  them  had  also  sent  unto  him,  for 
a  present  from  the  Emperour,  one  of  those  pages 
that  had  counterfeytcd  those  Manu  or  Spirits  at  the 
banquet,  they  being  first  washed  and  cleansed  before 
they  were  presented  unto  them.** 

Spirits  of  old  could  become  small ;  but  we  read  of 
none  that  were  essentially  little  except  the  fairies. 
It  was  a  Kabbiuical  notion,  that  angelical  beings 
could  render  themselves  as  small  as  they  pleased ;  a 
fkncy  of  which  Milton  has  not  scrupled  to  avail  him- 
self in  his  Pandemonium.*  It  was  proper  enough 
to  the  Idea  of  a  being  made  of  thought  or  fire; 
though  one  would  think  it  was  easier  to  make  it  ex- 
pand-like the  genius  when  let  loose,  than  be  con- 
tracted into  the  jar  or  vial  in  the  first  instance.  But 
if  spirits  went  in  and  out  of  crevices,  means,  it  was 
thought,  must  be  taken  to  enable  them  to  do  so ;  and 
thu  may  serve  to  account  for  the  fiuries  themselves, 

•  Miltoa's  reducCkMi  of  the  sise  of  his  ansels  is  soroly  a 
•aparfloity,  and  diminishes  tbe  grandear  of  their  meetinf. 
It  was  one  of  the  rare  instances  (theotogy  apart)  in  wUai 
his  learning  betrayed  his  jadgment. 


In  countries  >vere  crtRer  circuSastnnce^  &pand  tW 
ikflty  10  crMte  them  t  but  all  tbe  attribntAs  of  tbe 
IfttW  noftbern  MiTgs,1te  petty  fttattire,*-  it«  ^rm^mmt^ 
ship,  iu  superiority  to  men  in  some  things,  its  sim- 
plicitj  and  inferiority  in  others,  its  supernatural  prac- 
tiew,  attd  tllA  doubt  entertained  by  As  believers 
whether  it  is  in  the  way  of  salvatien,  conspint,  we 
thiak,  te  reiahr  *e  opinion  of  M^  >Ial|et  {»  his 
'^NorthtfNs-AntiquIti^'**  extremely  probabie;''via«i 
that  the  character  of  the  fiury  has  been  modified  by 
the  ieelings  entertained  by  our  Gothic  and  Cehie  an- 
cestors respecting  the  little  race  of  the  Laplanders,  a 
people  whom  they  despised  for  their  timid  peaceftil- 
ness,  and  yet  could  not  help  admiring  for  their  indus- 
try, and  fearing  for  their  wktgk. 

In  the  EddOf  or  northern  Pantheon,  the  dwarfii  are 
deeeribed  aa  a  species  of  beings  bred  in  the  dust  of 
Che  earth,  Uke  maggoufai  a  carcase.  '*  It  was  indeed,** 
says  the  Edda,  '*in  tbe  body  ef  tbe  Giant  Ymer,  that 
they  were  engendered  and  first  began  to  move  and 
live.  At  first  they  were  only  worms ;  but  by  order 
of  the  gods,  they  at  length  partook  both  of  human 
shape  and  reason ;  neverthelesh,  they  always  dwell  in 
subterranean  eavema  and  among  rooica." 

Upon  this  passage,  M.  Mallet  says  (under  correc- 
tion of  his  translator)  **  We  may  discover  here  one  of 
the  effects  of  that  ignorant  prejudice,  which  hath 
made  us  for  go  many  years  r^ard  all  arts  and  handl- 
crafts  as  the  occupation  of  mean  people  and  slaves. 
Our  Celtic  and  Gothic  ancestors,  whether  Germans, 
Scandinavians,  er  Gauls,  imegining  there  was  some- 
thing magical,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  man  in 
mechanic  skill  and  industry,  could  scarcely  believe 
that  an  able  artist  was  one  of  their  own  species,  or 
descended  from  the  same  common  origin.  This,  it 
must  be  granted,  was  a  very  foolish  oonceit ;  but  let 
us  conjgder  what  might  possibly  fiioilitate  the  entrance 
of  it  in  their  minds.  There  was  perhaps  some  neigh- 
bouring people,  which  bordered  upon  the  Celtic  or 
Oothio  tribes;  and  which,  although  less  warlike  than 
themselves,  and  much  ioibrior  in  strength  and  sta- 
ture, might  yet  excel  them  in  dexterity ;  and  addict- 
ing themselves  to  the  manual  arts,  might  carry  on 
commerce  with  them,  sufficiently  extensive  to  have 
the  fame  of  it  spread  pretty  far.  All  these  circum- 
stances  will  agree  well  enough  wiith  the  Laphmders, 
who  are  still  as  fiunous  for  their  magic,  as  remarkable 
for  the  lowness  of  their  stature ;  pacific  even  to  a  de- 
gree of  cowardice,  but  of  a  mechanic  industry  which 
formeriy  must  have  appeared  very  considerable.  The 
stories  that  were  invented  eonoeming  this  people, 
passing  through  the  mouths  of  so  many  ignorant  re- 
lators, would  soon  acquire  all  the  degrees  of  the  niar- 
vellous,  of  which  they  were  susceptible.  Thus  the 
dwarfs  soon  became  (as  all  know,  who  have  dipt 
but  a  little  into  the  ancient  romances)  the  forgers  of 
enchanted  armour,  upon  which  neither  swords  nor 
coi\jurations  could  make  any  impression.  They  were 
possessed  of  caverns,  full  of  treasure  intirely  at  their 
own  disposal.  This,  to  observe  by  the  by,  hath  given 
birth  to  one  of  the  oabalistic  doctrines,  which  is  per- 
haps only  one  of  the  branches  of  the  ancient  northern 
■  theology.  As  the  dwarfs  were  feeble,  and  but  of 
small  courage,  they  were  supposed  to  be  crafty,  full 
of  artifice  and  deceit.  This,  which  In  the  old  ro- 
mances is  called  didoyalty,  is  the  character  always 
given  of  them  in  those  fiibulous  narratives.  All  the^ 
fancies  having  received  the  seal  of  time  and  universal 
consent,  could  be  no  longer  contested,  and  it  was  the 
business  of  the  poets  to  assign  a  fit  origin  for  such 
ui^racious  beings.  This  was  done  in  their  pretended 
rise  from  the  dead  carcase  of  a  great  giant.  The 
dwarfs  at  first  were  only  the  maggots,  engendered 
by  its  putcfaction :  afterwards  the  gods  bestowed 
upon  them  understanding  and  cunning,  By  this 
fiction  the  northern  warriors  justified  their  contempt 
of  them ;  and  at  the  same  time  accounted  for  their 
small  stature,  their  industry,  and  for  their  supposed 
propensity  for  inhabiting  caves  and  clefts  of  the 
rocks.  After  all,  the  notion  is  not  everywhere  ex- 
ploded, that  there  are  in  tbe  bowels  of  the  earth 
Fairies,  or  a  kind  of  dwarfish  and  tiny  beings,  of 
human  shape,  remarkable  for  their  riches,  their  indus- 
try, and  thehr  malevolence.'  In  many  countries  of  the 
north,  the  people  are  still  firmly  persuaded  of  their 
existence.  In  Ireland,  at  this  day,  the  good  folks 
shew  the  very  rocks  and  hills,  in  which  they  main- 
tain that  there  are  swarms  of  these  small  subterranean 
men,  of  the  most  tiny  size,  but  most  delicate  figures. 
When  Christianity  came  into  the  north,  these 
little  people,  who  bad  formed  part  of  the  national 
faith,  were  converted  by  the  ordinary  process  into 
devils ;  but  the  converts  could  never  heartily  enter 
into  the  notion.  Accordingly  in  spite  of  the  endea- 
vours of  the  clergy  (which  it  b  said,  have  been  more 
or  less  exerted  in  vain  to  this  day),  a  sort  of  half  and 

*  Nartkem  Anti^Ules,  translated  from  Moosieiir  Mal- 
lefs  IntrodHctiOH  d  I'Bistoire  at  Dantwiutrc,  i^. 
voL  iL  p.  4t.^ 


ittlf  ea^  y^  made  out  for  them ;  and  the  inhabit 
**rt*»  of  eeveiil  northern  countries  are  still  of  opinion 
that  eKes  mnj  be  saved,  and  that  it  is  cruel  to  tell 
them  otherwise.      An  author  quoted  in  the  Fairy 

Mythology,  (vol.  i.  p.  136J  has  a  touching  theory 
on  this  MAtject  M^o  $re  hlfoniid  in  that  work,  "that 
tbe  coomnon  papplq  df  Swoim  an<4  thereabouU 
biUeve  hi  an  intermedktc  cltM  of  elvdv  who,  when 
they  fAttif  theftiselves,  hav&-*  han^home  human  form, 
and  the  idea  of  whom  is  connected  with  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  mebiDcholy,  as  if  bewailing  a  half-quenched 
hope  of  redemption."  —  **  Afzelius  is  of  opinion,*' 
says  a  note  on  the  passage,  «*  that  the  superstition 
on  this  point  is  derived  from  the  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  the  north,  and  expresses 
the  sympathy  of  the  first  oonverU  with  their  fore- 
fathers, who  died  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Re- 
deemer^ and  lay  bound  in  heathen  ^rth,  and  vrhom 
unhappy  spirits  were  doomed  to  wander  about  these 
lower  regions,  or  sigh  within  their  mounds,  till  the 
great  day  of  redemption.** 

Our  old  prose  writers  scarcely  ever  mention  the 
Fairies  without  letting  us  see  how  they  were  con- 
founded with  devils,  and  yet  distinguished  from 
them.  "  Terrestrial  devils,**  says  Burton,  "  are  those 
Lares,  Genii,  Faunes,  Satyrs,  Wood-nymplis,  Foliots, 
Fairies,  Robin  Good/UlomtMt  &c  which  aa  they  are 
moat  conversant  with  men,  so  they  do  them  the  most 
harm*  Some  think  it  was  they  alooe  that  kept  the 
heathen  people  in  awe  of  old,  and  bad  so  many  idols 
and  temples  erected  to  them.  Of  this  range  was 
Dagtm  among  the  Philistines,  Bel  among  the  Baby- 
'  loqiatts,  Astarte  among  the  Sydonians,  Baal  among 
the  Samaritans,  Isis  and  Osiris  among  the  Egyptians, 
&c.  Some  put  our  Fairies  into  this  rank,  which 
have  been  in  former  times  adored  with  much  super- 
stition, with  sweeping  their  bouses,  and  setting  of 
a  pail  of  water,  good  rictoals,  and  the  like^  and  then 
they  should  not  be  pinched,  but  find  money  in  their 
shoes,  and  be  fortunate  in  their  enterprises.  These 
are  they  that  dance  on  greens  and  heaths,  as  Lavater 
thinks  with  Triteniius,  and  as  Olans  Magnus  ndde, 
leave  that  green  circle  which  commonly  we  find  qi 
plains  and  fields,  which  others  hold  to  proceed  from  a 
meteor  fiUling,  or  some  accidental  rankness  of  the 
ground;  so  Nature  sports  herself;  they  are  somc^ 
times  seen  by  old  women  and  children.  Hurom 
Pauli,  in  his  description  of  the  city  of  Btreim  fi^ 
Spain\  relates  how  they  have  been  fiuniliarly  seen 
near  that  town,  about  fountains  and  bills.  GiralduB 
Cambrengis  gives  instance  in  a  monk  in  Wales  that 
was  so  dduded.  ParaeeUut  reckons  up  many  i^aMs 
in  Germany^  where  they  do  usually  walk  in  lit^o 
courts  some  two  foot  long." 

**  Our  mothers*  maids  have  so  frayed  us,**  says  aallapt 
Reginald  Scot,  "  with  Bul-bcgghrs,  Spirits,  Witches, 
Urchens,  Elves,  Hags,  Fairies,  Satyrs,  Pans,  Fauns, 
Syrens,  Kit  with  the  Canstik,  TVitons,  Cenuoes, 
Dwarfe,  Giants,  Imps,  Calcars,  Conjurors,  Nymphep» 
Changelings,  Incubus^  Robin  Goodfellows,  the 
Spoon,  the  Mare,  the  Man  in  the  Oak,  the  Hell- 
wain,  the  Fire-drake,  the  Puckle,  Tom  Thumb, 
Hobgoblin,  Tom  Tumbler,  Boneless,*  and  otiier  tttob 
Bugs,  that  we  are  afraid  of  our  own  shadows :  inso- 
much that  some  never  fear  the  devil  but  in  a  dark 
night;  and  then  a  polled  sheep  is  a  perilous  beast, 
and  many  times  is  taken  for  our  Father's  soul,  espe- 
cially in  a  churchyard,  where  a  right  hardy  man 
heretofore  scant  durst  pass  by  night  but  his  hair 
would  stand  upright. **•(• 

In  consequence  of  this  opinion  in  the  popular 
Mythology,  the  merry  and  human-like  Fairies  dur- 
ing a  degrading  portion  of  the  history  of  Europe* 
were  made  tools  of,  In  common  with  all  that  was 
thought  diabolical,  to  worry  and  destroy  thousands  of 
miserable  people ;  but  it  is  more  than  pleasant, — it  is 
deeply  interesting  to  an  observer,  to  see  what  an  in- 
stinctive impulse  there  is  in  human  beings  to  resist 

*  There  is  a  personage  in  Eastern  history,  who  appears 
to  have  been  of  idn  to  thi*  grim  phenomenoD.  He  was  a 
sorcerer  of  the  name  of  Setteiab.  He  is  de«cribed  as 
having  his  head  in  his  bssom,  and  as  being  destitute  of  bone 
in  every  part  of  his  body,  with  tbe  exception  of  his  akull 
and  tlte  ends  of  his  fingers.  It  was  only  when  he  was  in  a 
rage  that  he  coold  sit  up^  anger  hariag  the  effect  of  swelling 
him ;  bat  he  ooold  at  no  time  be  made  to  stand  on  his  feet. 
When  it  was  necesnry  to  more  him  from  place  to  place, 
they  folded  him  hke  a  mantle ;  and  when  there  was  occa- 
sion to  consult  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  professioD,  it  was 
tiM  praotioe  to  nU  him  backwards-  and  forwards  oo  tbe 
fioor,  like  a  dinming-skin,  till  the  answer  was  obtained. 
8ee  Major  Price's  Essay  towmrdt  the  History  t^f  Arabia 
antecedent  tathe  Btrthof  Mohatnmed,  p.  106. 

t  The  list  of  the  unclean  spirits  in  Middleton's  trasf  • 
comedy  of  the  TFitch,  is  closely  copied  from  the  pasnge  m 
Reginald  Soot.— See  the  Speeoii  of  Hecate. 


Urchins,  elves,  ban,  satireB,  pans,  fanss,  sOenee* 
Kit  with  tbe  candlestiGk;  tritoQs,  ceotaars,  dwarfii*  imps* 
The  spoon,  the  mare,  the  man  i*th'oak|  the  belwaia 
The  fire-drake^tiM  puGkle* 
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ibm  gr0w^  of'lihe  wont  part  of  superstition,  and 
▼indicate  nature  and  natural  pietr.  Bo  but  save 
mankind  ftom  taiking  intolerance  for  God*s  will, 
and  exalting  the  impatience  of  being  difiered  with 
into  a  madnMSt  and  fon  may  trust  to  the  natural 
good-humoor  of  the  best  of  their  opinions,  for  as 
fiivourable  ft  view  as'  possible  of  all  with  which  they 
can  sympathise.  £v«i  their  madness  in  that  reipecl 
is  but  a  perversion  of  their  natural  wish  to  be  liked 
and  agread  with.  The  first  thing  that  men  foimd 
out  in  behalf  of  the  Fairies,  was  that  they  were  a 
good  deal  like  themselves :  tiie  next  was  to  think 
well  of  them  upon  the  whole,  rather  than  ill :  and 
when  R^pnald  Scot  and  others  helped  us  out  of  this 
dond  of  lolly  abcmt  witchersft,  the  Fairies  became 
brighter  than  before.  In  England,  the  darker 
notions  of  them  almost  entirely  disi^peared  with  the 
bigotries  in  church  and  state ;  and  at  the  oaU  of  the 
peeti,  ttwy  came  and  adorned  the  books  that  had 
done  tiiem  service,  and  became  synonimous  with 
pleasant  fimcies. 

This  subject  wlD  be  ooneluded  next  week. 


pure  source,  till  its  arrival  at  i|i  melancholy  «  slough 
of  Despond.** 

She  was  tal]»  with  n<d)le  ieatiiziSr  a  ^ark  eom- 
plexion,  and  the  largest  haxel-eye  I  ever  saw ;  or, 
perhaps,  it  was  her  wasted  cheek  that  made  it  appear 
so-4ier  mass  oTcoal-bUck  hair  was  immense.  Her 
voice  was  sound,  rich  and  full,  asd  the  d<qMMssian  of 
sgkita  under  which  she  evidently  laboured,  to  me» 
gave  additional  effect  to  the  ballad  she  ww  singtqg. 
It  was  Carter's  «  O  Nanny,  wilt  thou  gang  wi*  me  :** 
and  never  did  I  hear  that  most  beautiful  of  jdl  ballads 
better  sung.  But  I  would  not  hear  her  again !  Her 
language  was  good,  nay  polished;  her  expression 
shewed  qot  only  a  liMliog  heart,  but  &  cdkisatcd  wi- 
derstanding.  **  Poor  girl !  Poer  giri  !**  I  exdaimcd, 
as  I  turned  from  her ;  *<  sad  has  been  thy  fall ;  but 
thou  art  like  the  fabled  Philomela,  thou  art  melo- 
dious even  after  ruin !  ** 

I  walked  on  briskly,  sa  if  to  get  rid  of  the  feelings 
she  had  raised ;  but  it  would  not  do :  the  melancholy 
&11  of  her  full  eye,  the  tones  of  her  voice  which, 
though  rieb,  6owi#d  i^lh  no  free  eoutrtt,  itiU  poa- 


Th  the  Editor  of  the  London  Journal 
I  Kvow  of  no  ol^ieot  that  makes  me  more 
oholy  than  **  Ballad  Singers.**  fifany  and  many  a  time 
have  I  stood  and  contemplated  an  indiridual,  or  a 
group  ofthenw  tiliiqy  heart  aobed ;  aqd  quite  aaotoi 
kave  I  Imsried  past  thean,  absohrtely  dreading  the 
ftdings  tfiey  would  create.  In  the  world  there  is 
not  A  being  more  in  love  with  song  than  I  am — of  song, 
that  autflowing  of  the  spirit,  in  which  unassisted 
tMrds -are  too  weak  to  express  aU  the  heart  feels;  that 
dirine  voice  which  Bums  sought  for  and  found  in  the 
lovely  scenes  of  nature*  in  the  murmuring  stream,  the 
air-waved  tvea%  the  warble  of  birds,  nay,  in  tha 
flpringfaig  fiower,  the  dew.iqiangled  herbage;  «hat 
refined  feeling  which,  floating  on  the  breath  of  me- 
lody to  the  heart  of  hearts,  carries  with  it  a  power  to 
nwaken  some  of  the  purest  and  moat  exalted  sensations 
ou^  being  Is  capable  of.  The  force  of  poetry,  of 
painting,  of  eloquence,  is  great;  but,  clothe  the 
beauty  of  verse  in  the  appropriate  notes  of  melody, 
and  nothing  can  execed  the  stirring  of  the  beat  de- 
ments within  us.  We  ascribe  song  to  the  angels ;  we 
beHeve  it  to  be  the  most  acceptable  mode  of  address- 
ing the  Deity ;  and  the  history  of  the  world  ahews 
ha  various  people  breathing  their  most  ennobling 
feelings,  whether  of  devotion,  love,  or  patriotism, 
in  the  shape  of  song. 

And  of  all  songs  I  love  a  ballad— the  ddigfatful 
aiixture  of  sense  wiA  mdody,  which,  passing 
through  the  ear  to  the  heart,  not  only  conveys  pleasure 
of  the  most  thrilling  kind,  but  leaves  us  in  that  mood 
best  suited  to  the  exercise  of  individual  friendship,  or 
good-will  to  our  fellow  men.  And  yet  nothing  in- 
spires me  ifith  a  more  melancholy  fbeling  than  the 
nght  of  Ballad  ISngexs.  It  is  not  that  their  notes 
nra  *<  ont  of  tone  and  harsh  ;**  it  is  not  the  vidgar 
twang  that  affects  me ;  these  only  reach  and  offend 
my  ear*-*tis  the  Mtngen — *tis  the  ideas  I  attach  to 
song  that  distress  me.  I  see  •  pooi^  emaciated  wo* 
man,  with  such  remains  of  beauty  as  tell  me  die  once 
might  be  deemed,  by  some  happy  lover,  **  fairest  of 
the  fair.**  I  think  of  the  hours  in  which  she  first 
exercised  that  talent  by  which  she  is  now  endeavour* 
ing  to  gain  a  morsd  of  bread  to  support  bar  attenu- 
ated frame,  or  perhaps  some  disabled  hosband  or  sick 
child.  I  think  6f  the  delight  with  which  her  parents 
hailed  the  first  attempts  of  a  voice  still  good — of  the 
applause  that  attended  her  song  in  her  cheerful 
family  m6etings  as  she  grew  up — of  the  blush  that 
mantled  on  her  brow  when  first  pressed  to  sing  be- 
fore the  youth  she  most  wished  to  please ;  and  now, 
I  see  the  downcast  look*  the  labouring  breast,  the 
pallid  cheek ;  and  I  hear  the  notes  falling  like  drops 
of  lead, — heavy,  dull,  trembling ;  the  voioe  attempts  to 
sing>  but  the  heart  is  firosen,  the  music  will  not  flow ! 

I  ooee  stood  and  listened  to  a  street  Balkd  Singer 
of  this,  or  rather  of  a  superior  kind,  tHl  I  fanded 
I  could  trace  her  very  history  tl^rough  all  its  wind- 
ings ;  from  its  bright,  sparkling  start  into  light  at  its 


I  had  passed  on,  iqpon  her  coming  to  the 

^  And  when  thy  own  true  love  shall  die,** 

absolutdy  fearing  that  her  singing  of  that  fine  verse 
would  make  a  fool  of  me  in  thepubUc  sUeet.  «  Psr- 
hap^**  ssid  I,  «<  thou  wasi  bom  of  gea^  bloody  tiiy 
mind  has  been  cultivated,  thy  very  air  teBs  of  "better 
days.**  Fancy  was  awakened,  and  ere  I  got  home,  had 
painted  her  history.  Htr  life,  compared  with  her 
prtsent  stale,  appeared  like  the  dandng  of  some 
bright  stream  on  into  the  Dead  Sea !  Methought  I 
saw  her  on  her  fiither's  lawns,  sporting  in  the  frolic 
of  childhood,  listening  to  the  warblers  of  the  bloom* 
ing  shrubs,  and  soon  endcavonring  to  vie  with  cfasm 
in  their  wood-notes  wild.  I  fitneled  the  naseent 
tdcnt  observed  snd  cultivated.  I  saw  her  grow  up 
the  pride  of  her  mother,  the  paragon  of  her  mudfad 
iflstmotoc^  and  the  delight  of  the  drawii^noom. 
More  than  that,  I  saw  the  ope«  window,  still  so 
nearly  darkened  by  the  intruding  honey-suckle  as 
almost  to  exclude  the  gUmpses  of  the  moon ;  and  I 
heard  the  rich,  round  melody  of  her  voice  some 
gushing  from  amidst  the  flowom,  and  die  song  was 
love,  and  the  arm  of  love  encircled  her  wdst,  and  the 
ear  of  love  drank  in  intoxicating  draughts  of  rapture ! 
And  naw^  the  stately  form  was  bent ;  the  eye^  though 
stiH  beautiful,  wss  like  arQh-«ngd  fellea,  sfaem  of  its 
beams ;  and  that  voice  which  had  made  her  pride, 
though  yet  breathing  melody,  came  fi>rth  with  an 
eflbrt  which  sdd  that  the  song  sprang  not  from  the 
heart.  I  shaiH  never  fbrget  her  Madonna  fese,  nor 
her  voice ;  and  never  since  hss  Lord  Herbert^  kind 
compliment  to  the  beautiful  nun  appeared  extrava- 
gant. 

The  vnlgarherd  of  singpng  sailors, — sdlors  who,  in 
the  words  of  Dibdin,  never  **  knew  stem  from  the 
Stem  of  the  ship,**— are  not  my  Bdlad  Singers ;  their 
bdlowhig  and  state  of  demi-nudity  make  no  im. 
pression  upon  me;  but  there  is  yet  another  class, 
which,  though  perb^s  equally  impostors  with  these, 
I  never  listen  to  without  pain*  I  mean  the  poor 
phildsen,  who,  endrcHng  some  tattered  man  or  wo> 
man,  Join  with  thdr  treble  voices  in  the  tuneless 
ditty.  There  was  a  wretched  man  who  sang  about 
the  streets  of  London  fer  years,  with  a  drcsdfuUy 
hoBow  voice,  appearing  to  rise  firom  a  stomach  to 
wliich  fbod  had  long  been  a  stranger,  who  was  always 
surrounded  by  half  a  dosen  of  the  poorest  squalid 
little  creatures;  and  yet  they  sang,  or  attenqited^o 
sing  with  dl  their  might,  though  thehr  cheeks  were 
pinched  by  famine,  and  their  uncovered  little  toes 
were  smarting  with  the  cold  mud  of  the  street. 
Reader!  if  thou  hast,  like  me,  some  little  darling 
Ellen,  whose  prattle  sounds  in  thine  ear  like  sweet- 
est mdody,  O  never  pans  such  a  group  with  dosed 
hands !  They  may  be  faired,  they  may  be  impostors, 
but  they  are  children,  they  are  bdpless,  and  they  look 
hungry!  W.  R. 


AV  AOBD  POBT  AND  VM  TOUHQ 
BNTHUaiASr. 

[Fwm  the  **  CharacterUHct  of  Goethe,**  translated  by 

Mrs  Austen*] 
Wheit  Pope  was  a  boy,  he  was  taken,  at  his  desire, 
to  «*have  a  look*'  at  Drydcn,  and  was  gratified  ac- 
cordingly, by  having  his  illustrious  prcdttcessor 
shewn  to  him  as  he  sat  in  a  coffee-house.  Oiw  caa. 
not  hdp  r^retting  that  the  dd  poet  eould  not 
have  been  made  aware  of  the  young  one.  A  simi. 
lar  feeling  comes  over  us  in  reading  the,  following 
letter,  for  though  there  is  perhaps  a  little  over-. 
coaaeioBsness  In  it,  and  protestations  of  sdf-inaigttifi* 
cance  hardly  naturd,  it  is  difficult  not  to  expect  that 
the  writer  will  turn  out  au  eminent  man. 

**  With  #hat  animation  and  enthusiasm  Goethe's 
aspect,  (says  the  furnisher  of  the  letter),  even  at  a  very 
advanced  period  of  his  life,  inspired  the  young,  may 
be  seen  in  the  fallowing  very  remarkable  letter  of  a ' 
boy  of  dxteen: — 

« Weimar.  Febmai^  «i.  18«I. 

*  DxAESsr  Fmxno, — I  should  have  written- to  you 
long  ago,  but  I  delayed  from  time  to  time,  because  I  - 
would  not  write  till  I  had  seen  Ooetbe,  for  a  glimpse 
of  whom  I  had  so  longing  a  desire. 

*  For  two  months  I  walked  past  his  house  every  day ; 
but  in  vdn.  It  was  indeed  a  great  delight  to  me 
even  to  see  his  daughter-in-law  with  her  lovdy  chil- 
dren at  the  window;  but  I  wanted  to  see  Goethe 
himsdf.  One  Sun^^  I  had  bean  taking  a  walk ;  my 
way  home  lay  at  the  back  of  Goethe*s  house,  by  hit 

j^iarden.  The  garden  gate  stood  open,  and  curiodty 
tempted  me  in.  Goetlie  was  not  in  the  garden  ;  but 
in  f  short  time  I  saw  his  servant  come  in.  J  shut, 
the  garden  gate  for  fear  the  man  should  see  me. 

*  As  I  was  thinking  afUrwards  very  sadly  how  all 
my  endeavours  to  see  Goethe  had  fkiled,  I  suddenly 
remarked  aaother  gardes  gate  which  IBcewiso  stood 
qimn ;  and  as  I  entered  at  it  I  soon  perodved  that  thia 
was  the  neighbour's  garden,  the  wdl  of  which  abutted 
on  Goethe's,  so  that  the  wdks  of  both  weye  clearly 
to  be  seen  ftmn  it.  The  circumstance  was  so  propi- 
tious that  I  suddenly  took  coucaoe,  and  asked  tha- 
man  to  whom  thia  house  iielonged,  whether  Goethe 
often  wdked  in  his  garden,  and  at  what  time  of  day  ? 
He  answered,  every  day,  when  the  weather  was  fine : 
the  hour,  however,  was  not  dways  the  same-^that 
often  at  tea  o'dook,  if  the  sun  whs  ont,  the  Gskeim 
rath  (Privy  Councillor)  was  there;  but  that  about 
noon,  especially,  he  loved  to  be  in  his  garden.  The 
old  gentleman  held,  as  it  seemed,  with  the  hottest  of 
the  sunshine. 

*  Hereupon  I  questioned  the  good  neighbour  fhr- 
ther,  to  see  how  he  stood  disinxied,  and  whether  he 
would  give  me  permission  to  visit  his  garden  ddly 
for  hdf  an  hour,  that  I  might  see  and  watch  the 
great  poet — the  man  whom  I  so  deeply  reverenced. 

«  He  answered  me,  quite  indifferently,  «*  Why  not  ? 
— he  could  have  no  objection.**  It  is,  however,  won- 
derful, dear  friend,  that  people  must  pay.  a  guil- 
der to  see  a  tiger,  a  bear,,  or  a  wild  eat,  while  the 
sight  of  a  Great  Man,  the  rarest  thing  of  the  worid, 
is  to  be  had  for  nothing !  I  went  home  full  of  joy, 
and  that  night  could  not  close  my  eyes. 

*  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I,  little  dwarf  as  I  was, 
had  suddenly,  through  this  hope  of  -"aeing  a  Great 
Blan,  grown  a  hand's  breadth  at  least.  "Hie  morn- 
ing I  thougfit  would  never  come ;  the  night  seemed 
to  me  as  long  as  a  week,  and  k>nger.i  At  length  da/ 
broke,  and  brought  the  loveliest  spring  weather. 
When  I  saw  the  sunshine,  I  thought-— this  is  a  fine 
day  fi>r  Goethe ;  and  I  was  not  mistaken. 

*  It  was  past  ten  when  J  reached  the  garden.  He 
was  there  already,  wdking  up  and  down.  My  heart 
beat  violen^.  When  I  saw  him,  I  thought  I  be- 
held Faust  and  Gretchen  in  one  person,  at  once  so 
gentle  and  so  majestic  did  he  look  I  I  had  my  eyes 
ever  fixed  on  him,  that  I  might  stamp  hia  fiMteres 
well  on  my  heart.  And  thus  did  I  look  at  him  a 
whole  hour  by  the  clock,  with  keen  unaverted  eyes, 
without  his  bein^  once  aware  of  me,  by  which,  in- 
deed, he  lost  nothing.  When  I  had  thus,  as  it  were, 
lost  snyself  in  him,  he  gave  me  the  slip,  and  went 
into  the  house  again,  and  up  stairs  into  his  study, 
which  is  quite  separate,  with  windows  looking  into  a 
back  ooort. 

'  Dearest  friend,  be  wdl  assured,  Goethe's  great- 
ness manifests  it5?df  in  bis  whole  form  and  aspect 
He  is  stni  hale  and  active  as  a  man  of  forty.  His 
majestic  gait,  his  straight  and  lofty  ^forehead,  the 
noble  form  of  his  head,  his  fiery  eye,  arched  nose — 
all  about  him  cries  doud,  Faust,  Margaret,  Gotz, 
Iphigenia,  Tasso,  tuid  I  know  not  what  besides. 
Never  did  I  see  so  handsome  and  vigorous  a  man  of 
so  advanced  an  age. 

'  <  I  see  him,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  daily  in..hls 
garden;  and  that  is  as  great  a  delagbt and asn|is»- 
ment  'to  me  as  it  is  to  others  to  look  at  busts,  ai^ 
fine  pictures,  ind  beautiful  engravings.     You  may 
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me  or  not,  m  you  pltiwc;  but  when  I  ttU 

ydm  Huit  I  had  rather  tee  blin  than  «)1  the  cngrav- 
uifi  and  picturet  in  the  worM,  I  tell  you  only  the 
pqre  ai^d  naked  truth. 

« He  utually  goes  up  and  down  the  garden  walks 
with  alow  iteps,  without  idttiAg;  but  often  atotw  orer 
agidnft  some  pUmt  or  flower,  and  stands  still,  for  half 
an  hour  at  a  time,  obsenring  or  mediuting.  Could 
I  but  guess  his  thoughu  and  discourse  with  himself 
St  such  moments.  Then,  when  he  turns  away  from 
the  plants  and  flowers,  he  sometimes  goes  to  play 
with  his  Bwett  grandchildren. 

<  I  spedc  with  Goethe  through  my  eyes,  though 
be  sees  roe  not ;  for  I  stand  behind  a  hedge,  hidden 
from  him  by  the  bushes.  This  all  sounds  very 
strange  and  romantic,  but  it  is  truly  thus.  And,  in- 
deed, thus  is  it  well,  and  better  than  if  I  had  really 
seen  him  and  spoken  with  him, — I  well  know  why. 
For  suppose  he  condesoended  to  talk  with  me,  what 
in  all  the  world  could  a  boy  of  sixteen,  like  me,  be 
to  him  in  conversation?  He  talk  to  m/  He  has 
something  better  to  do,  indeed  ! 

•  O,  my  most  honoured  friend,  if  you  were  but 
here  for  once,  in  the  garden,  and  by  my  side !  How 
happy  shall  I  be  when  it  is  really  spring,  when  the' 
bods  burst !  Then  will  I  diligently  watch  Goethe's 
conversation  with  the  flowers,  and  the  birds,  and  the 
light,  in  his  nearer  intercourse  with  nature ;  and  I 
will  write  you  all  that  I  know  about  it,  and  all  that. 
I  can  so  much  as  guess. 

*  Yours,  &c.* 


TBB    mrSBK. 

From  WetUetday  t/ie  lit,  to  Tuesday  the  7th  of  October^ 
As  flowers  are  now  leaving  us,  we  continue  to 
make  much  of  the  trees.  Not  that  we  ar6  fnsensfble 
to  the  merits  of  such  flowers  as  are  left  us.  On  the 
contrary,  we  value  them  more  than  ever ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  ever  we  can  value  at  one  time  more  than  ano- 
ther the  **  rounds  of  the  ardent  marygolds,**  and  the 
"most  genteel  nasturtium**  (as  an  Italian  would 
call  it),  shewing  its  cups  of  refined  fire  amidst  its 
drapery  of  curious  leaves.  Nasturtium  is  an  **  ori- 
ginal** among  flowers,  and  its  elegance  is  equal  to  its 
peculiarity.  Tliere  is  a  refinement  in  it  throughout 
^n  its  colour,  its  leaves,  and  its  taste.  This  is  the 
flower  whieh  Linmeus's  daughter  discovered  to  emit 
sparks  of  fire  on  warm  summer  evenings.  Then 
there  is  the  amaranth,  yellow  and  purple,  the  latter 
powdered  with  gold ;  and,  above  all,  the  dahlia— « 
the  splendid  stranger,  unknown  to  our  ancestors, 
making,  with  its  varieties,  a  garden  by  itself,  the 
very  sunset  of  the  declining  year.  We  are  sorry  we 
could  not  avail  ourselves  of  a  second  opportunity,  and 
see  the  magnificent  shew  of  it,  last  Wednesday,  at  th 
Surrey  2^1ogical  Gardens ;  but  we  saw  it  in  our 
mind*s  eye,  and  most  magnificent  it  was. 

The  renewal  of  our  acquaintance  with  £velyn*s 
*'  Silva**  has  made  it  impossible  to  us  to  resist  giving 
another  passage  from  that  reverend  and  enthusiastic 
work*  in  which  he  does 

UO^OUK  TO  THR  TRIES. 

[The  passage  we  have  marked  in  Italics  would 
have  done  honour  to  any  poet,] 

The  poets  thought  of  no  other  heaven  upon  earth 
or  el^where ;  for  when  Aucbises  was  setting  forth 
the  felicity  of  the  other  life  to  his  son,  the  roost  lively 
description  he  could  make  of  it  was  to  tell  him 

Lucis  habitamus  opacis, — 

We  dwell  in  shady  groves. 

And  when  ^neas  had  travelled  so  £ir  to  find  those 
happy  abodes, 

Devenere  locos  Isetos,  et  amaena  vireta 
Fortunatorum  nemorura,  sedesque  beatas. 

They  came  to  groves  of  happy  souls  the  rest, 
To  evergreens,  the  dwellings  of  the  blest. 

Such  a  prospect  has  Virgil  given  us  of  his  Ely- 
tiuro  i  and  therefore  wise  and  great  persons  had  Al- 
ways there  sweet  opportunities  of  recess,  their  Domos 
Siha  (Houses  in  the  Wood),  as  we  read  (Kings 
vii.  2),  which  were  thence  called  Houses  of  Royal 
Refineshment ;  or,  as  the  Septuagint  *Oix(ff  ^PVfUf, 
not  much  unlike  the  lodges  in  divers  of  our  noble- 
men's parks  and  foresU walks ;  which  reminds  me  of 
his  choice  in  another  poem. 

Pallas  ques  condidit  arocs 

IpuL  Golat ;  nobis  plaoeant  ante  omnia  Sylvc. 
In  lofty  towers  let  Pallas  take  her  rest. 
Whilst  shady  groves  'bove  all  things  please  us  best. 


And  for  the  same  reason  Mecaeoaa, 

Maluit  umbrosam  quercum — 
'  .-.^  Gboaa  the  timad  oak. 

And  as  Horace  bespeaks  them, 

— '■ Me  gelidum  nemus 

Nympharum  que  leves  cum  Satytis  Chori 


We  the  cool  woods  above  the  rest  advance. 
Where  the  nm^  Satyrs  with  the  light  Nymphs 


And  Virgil  again. 
Nostra  nee  erubuit  Silvas  habitare  Thalia. 

Our  sweet  Thalia  loves,  nor  does  she  seom 
To  hunt  umbrageous  groves. 

Or  as  thus  expressed  by  PMrareh, 

Silva  placet  Musis,  urbs  est  inimica  poetis. 

.  The  rau«e  herself  enjoys 


Best  in  the  woods :  Verse  flies  the  citie  noise. 

So  true  is  that  of  yet  as  noble  a  poet  of  our  own ; 

As  wdl  might  com  as  verse  in  cities  grow. 
In  vain  the  thankless  glebe  we  plough  and  sow ; 
Against  th*  unnatural  soil  in  vain  we  strive : 
'Tis  not  a  ground  in  which  these  plants  will  thrive. 

Qnoley, 

When  it  seems,  they  will  bear  nothing  but  nettles 
and  thorns  of  Satire,  and,  as  Juvenal  says,  by  Indig- 
natiou  too ;  and  therefore  almost  all  the  poets,  except 
those  who  were  not  aUe  to  eat  bread  without  the 
bounty  of  gpreat  men,  that  is,  without  what  they 
could  get  by  flattering  them  (which  was  Homer  and 
Pindar's  case)  have  not  only  withdrawn  themselves 
from  the  vices  and  vanities  of  the  great  world,  into 
the  innocent  felicities  of  gardens,  and  groves,  and 
retiredness,  but  have  also  commended  and  adorned 
nothing  so  much  in  their  never-dying  poems.  Here 
then  is  the  true  Parnassus,  Castalia,  and  the  Muses ; 
and  at  every  eaU  in  a  prove  ofvenerabie  oaks,  methinhs 
I  hear  the  answer  of  an  hundred  old  Druids,  and  the 
bards  of  our  inured  ancestors. 

In  a  word,  so  charmed  were  poets  with  those  ru- 
tural  shades,  especially  that  of  the  Platenus,  that  they 
honoured  temples  with  the  names  of  groves,  though 
they  had  not  a  tree  about  them.  Nay,  sometimes 
one  stately  tree  alone  was  so  revered :  and  of  such  an 
one  there  is  mention  of  an  inscription  in  a  garden  at 
Rome,  where  there  was  a  temple  built  under  a 
spreading  beech-tree,  sacred  to  Jupiter,  under  the 
name  of  FapMtalis, 

Innumerable  are  the  testimonies  I  might  produce 
in  behalf  of  groves  and  woods  out  of  tlie  poets,  Vir- 
gil, Gratius,  Ovid,  Horace,  Claudian,  Statins,  Silius, 
and  others  of  later  times,  especially  the  divine  Pe- 
trarch (for  Scriptorum  chorus  omnis  amet  nemus),  were 
I  minded  to  swell  this  charming  subject  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  chapter.  I  think  only  to  take  notice  ttiat 
theatrical  representations,  such  as  were  those  of  the 
Ionian,  called  Andria,  the  scenes  of  pastorals,  and 
the  like  innocent  rural  entertainments,  were  of  old 
adorned  and  trimmed  up  S  ramis  et  jfrondUms^  cum 
raoemis  et  corymbis,  and  firequently  represented  in 
groves,  as  the  learned  Scaliger  shews.  Here  the 
most  beloved  and  coy  mistress  of  Apollo  rooted;  and 
in  the  walks  and  shades  of  trees  the  noblest  raptures 
have  been  conceived,  and  poets  have  composed  verses 
which  have  animated  men  to  heroic  and  glorious 
actions.  Here  orators,  as  we  have  shewed,  have 
made  their  panegyrics,  historians  grave  relations,  and 
the  profound  philosophers  have  loved  here  to  pass 
their  lives  in  repose  and  contemplation. 

Nor  were  the  groves  thus  frequented  by  the  great 
scholars  and  the  great  wits  only,  but  by  the  greatest 
statesmen  and  politicians  also.  Thence  that  of 
Cicero,  speaking  of  Plato  with  Clinius  and  Megillus, 
who  were  used  to  discourse  de  Rerum  publioarum  tn- 
stituiis,  et  optimis  leyibus,  in  the  groves  of  cypress  and 
other  umbrageous  recesses.  It  was  under  a  vast 
oak,  growing  in  the  park  of  St  Vincent,  near  Paris, 
that  St  Louis  was  used  to  hear  complaints,  determine 
causes,  and  do  justice  to  such  as  resorted  thither. 
And  we  read  of  a  solemn  treaty  of  peace  held  under 
a  flourbhing  elm  between  Gusors  and  Treves,  which 
was  afterwfl^  felled  by  the  French  King  Philip  in 
a  rage  against  Henry  II,  for  not  agreeing  to  it. 
Nay,  they  have  been  sometimes  known  to  crown 
their  kings  under  a  goodlie  tree,  or  in  some  venera* 
ble  grove,  where  they  had  their  stations  and  conven- 
tions; for  so  they  chose  Abimaleck. — See  Tostatus 
upon  Judg.  ix.  6. 

The  Athenians  were  wont  to  consult  of  their 
gravest  matters  and  public  concernments  in  groves. 
Famous  for  these  assemblies  were  tlie  Ceraunian, 
and  at  Rome,  the  Lucus  Petelinus,  the  Falentinus, 
and  others,  in  which  there  was  hdd  that  renowned 
parliament  after  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls  by  M,  Pom- 
pilius ;  for  it  was  supposed  that  in  places  so  sacred 


they  would  foitbfuUy  and  rellgSoiialy  obwrft  wlmi 
was  concluded  amongst  them : 

In  such  green  palaces  the  first  kings  reign*d, 
Slept  in  their  abadas  and  angels  entertained : 
With  such  old  counsellor  they  did  advise. 
And  by  frequenting  laercd  groves  griw  wfae. 
F^  uom  th*  impaviments  of  light  and  noise, 
Man  then  retired,  his  nobler  thoughts  employs. 

Waller. 
As  our  exedleot  poet  has  describid  it. 

Our  blessed  Saviour,  as  we  shall  shew,  ofaoee  the 
gardeii  sometimes  for  his  oratory — and  dying,  for  the 
pUoe  of  his  sepulchre ;  and  we  do  avoudifor  many 
weighty  causes  that  there  are  no  places  more  fit  to 
bury  our  dead  in  than  our  gardens  and  groves,  or 
airy  fields,  sub  die,  where  our  beds  may  be  decked 
and  carpeted  with  verdant  and  firagrant  flowers,  trees, 
and  perennial  plants,  the  most  natural  and  instinc- 
tive hieroglyphics  of  our  expected  resurrection  and 
immortality;  besides  what  they  might  conduce  to 
the  meditation  of  the  living,  and  tlM  taking  of  our 
cogitations  from  dwelling  too  intently  upon  mofe 
vain  and  sensual  objects ;  that  custom  of  burying  iik 
churches,  and  near  about  them  (especially  in  great 
and  populous  cities,) being  a  novel  presumption,  in-- 
decent,  sordid,  and  tei^  prejudicial  to  health ;  for 
which  I  am  sorry  it  is  become  so  customary.  Graves 
and  sepulchres  were,  of  old,  made  and  erected  by  the 
sides  of  the  most  frequented  high-ways,  which  being 
many  of  them  magnificent  structures  and  mauso- 
leums, adorned  with  statues  and  inscriptions  (planted 
about  with  cypress  and  other  evergreens,  and  kept  in 
repair),  were  not  only  graoefbl,  but  a  noble  and  use- 
ful entertainment  to  the  travellers,  putting  them  ia 
mind  of  the  virtues  aud  glorious  actions  of  tlie  persons 
buried;  of  which,  I  think  my  lord  Verulam  has 
somewtiere  spokm.  However,  there  was  certainly^ 
no  permission  for  any  to  be  buried  within  the  walls  of 
Rome,  almost  from  the  very  foundation  of  it ;  for  so 
was  the  Sanction  XII.  Tab.  Ih  Urbk  ve  SErcuro 
HIVE  ,Uexto,  «  Neither  to  bury  or  bum  the  dead  in 
the  city  ;**  and  when  long  after  they  began  to  violate 
the  law,  Antoninus  Pius  and  the  emperor  suooeediog 
did  again  prohibit  it.  All  we  meet  of  ancient  to  the 
contrary,  is  the  toml>of  Cestius  the  Epulos,  which  is 
a  thick  clum^  pyramid  yet  standing,  nee  in  Urbe,  nee 
in  Orbe,  as  it  were,  but  ludf  tn,  and  ludf  without  the 
walL  If  then  it  were  counted  a  thing  so  profime  to 
bury  in  the  cities,  much  less  would  they  have  per- 
mitted it  in  their  temples ;  nor  was  it  in  use  amonjg 
Christians,  who,  in  the  primitive  ages,  had  no  parti- 
cular Coemeteria;  but  when  (not  fong  after)  it  waa- 
indulged,  it  was  to  martyra  only  ad  limina,  aiid  in  the 
lN>rches,  even  to  the  deposiuof  the  apostles  themselves. 
Princes,  indeed,  and  other  illustrious  persons,  founders 
of  churches,  &c  had  sometimes  their  dormitories  near 
the  Bastlics  and  cathedrals,  a  little  befi^re  St  Augus- 
tine's time,  as  appears  by  Ids  book,  De  Cure  pro  Mor^ 
tuts,  and  the  concession  was  not  easily  obtained. 
Constantine,  son  to  the  great  Constantine  himself^ 
did  not,  without  leave,  inhume  his  royal  father  in  the 
dmrch  porch  of  that  august  fabric,  diough  built  by 
that  famous  emperor :  and  yet  after  this,  other  great 
persons  placed  their  sepulchres  no  nearer  than  towards 
the  church  walls,  whilst  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
they  presumed  no  further  for  a  long  time  after,  as 
may  be  proved  from  the  Capitula  of  Charlemagne  ^ 
nor  hardly  in  the  city  till  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great ;  and  when  connived  at,  it  was  compldned  of. 
We  find  it  forbidden  (as  to  dmrehes)  by  the  empe- 
rors Gratian,  Valentinian  and  Theodosius ;  and  so  in 
the  code,  where  the  sanction  runs  thus :  Newto  Apos^ 
tolorum  vd  Martyrum  Seden  humanis  corporibus  exisU» 
met  esse  coneessam,  Sfc,  And  now,  after  all  thisy 
would  it  not  raise  our  indignation  to  see  so  many  ez-*- 
tortioners,  luxurious,  profime,  and  very  mean  personv 
without  merit,  not  only  aflfecting,  but  permitted  to 
lay  their  carcases,  not  in  the  nave  and  body  of  the 
church  only,  but  in  the  very  chancel,  next  the  com- 
munion table,  ripping  up  the  pavements,  removing 
the  seats,  8tc.  for  some  little  gratification  of  those  wha 
ftbould  have  more  respect  to  decency  at  least,  if  for  no 
other ! 

The  fields,  tlie  mountains,  the  high-way  sides  and 

Sirdens,  were  thought  honourable  enough  for  those 
neral  purposes.  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs  (as^ 
we  have  shewed)  had  their  caves  and  criptie  in  the 
fields,  set  about  with  trees.  The  kings  of  Judah  had 
their  sepulchres  in  their  palaces,  and  not  in  the  sanc- 
tuary and  temple :  and  our  most^  blessed  Saviour*8 
sepulchre  was  in  a  carden,  which  indeed  seems  to  be 
most  proper  and  eligible,  as  we  have  already  shewed : 
nor  even  to  this  day  do  the  Greek  and  EUistern 
Christians  bury  in  churehes,  as  is  well  known. 
*  «  •  *         .      e 

The  late  elegant  and  accomplished  Sir  W.  Temple, 
though  be  laid  not  his  whole  body  in  his  garden,  de- 
posited the  better  port  of  it,  bis  heart,  there ;  and  if 
my  executors  will  gratify  me  in  what  I  have  desired^ 
I  wish  my  corpse  may  be  interred  as  I  have  bespoke 
them ;  not  at  all  out  of  singularity  or  for  want  of 
a  dormitory  (of  which  there  is  an  ample  one  annexed 
to  the  parish  chureh),  but  for  other  reasons  not  here 
necessary  to  trouble  the  reader  with,  what  I  have  md 
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ia  gcaend  bttiig  •vOoint.  Hoverer,  lei  them  order 
it  as  tbey  think  fit,  so  it  be  not  in  the  ohuroh  or 
chanceL 

Plato,  as  we  noted,  permitted  trees  to  be  planted 
tirer  sepulchres,  to  obambrate  the  departed;  but 
with  better  reason  we  adorn  tlieir  graves  with  flowera 
and  redolent  plants,  just  emblems  of  the  lifie  of  man, 
which  has  been  oompared  in  Holy  Scripture  to  Uiose 
&ding  beauties,  whose  roots  bemg  buried  in  dis- 
honour, rise  again  in  glory. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Of  this  kind,  and  the  like  antiquity,  we  oonld  mul* 
tiply  instaiices;  nor  is  the  custom  yet  altogether 
exdoct  in  my  own  native  country  of  8«irrey>  and  near 
my  dwelling,  where  the  maidens  yearly  plant  and  deck 
the  graves  of  their  defunct  sweethearu  with  rose- 
bushoB,  of  which  I  have  given  accbunt  in  the  learned 
Jdr  Gibson's  edition  of  Camden  ;*  and  for  the  rest, 
see  Mr  Sumner  **  Of  Garden  Burial,*' and  the  leamed 
Dr  Cave*s  Primitive  Christianity. 

*  At  OcUey»  in  Surrey,  there  is  a  certain  coatom, 
observed  time  out  ef  mhid,  of  planting  rose-treeif  upon  the 
tcrwrff  ospeeiaUy  by  the  young  men  and  maids  who  kare 
lost  their  lovers,  so  that  this  chorch-yard  is  now  full  of 
them.  It  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  we  may  observe 
it  to  have  been  anciently  used  both  amone  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who  were  so  very  reUgious  in  it  thut  we  ihtd  it 
often  annexed^  as  a  codicil  to  their  MrilU,  as  appears  by 
an  old  inscription  at  Ravenna,  and  another  at  Milan,  by 
which  they  ordered  roses  to  be  yeaily  strewed  and  "planted 
npon  their  graves.  Hence  that  of  Propertins,  Lib.  I. 
£1.  2.,  implying  the  usage  of  burying  amidst  roses,  "  £t 
tenerA  pooeret  ossa  Vos&  ;*'  andoid  Anacreon,  spcaUngef 
a,  says  that  it  does  tt^pois  «/«n»iir— protect  the  dead. 
—Camd.  Brit.  vol.  i.,  p.  936. 

It  is  the  universal  practice  in  South  Wales  to  strew 
roses  and  aU  kinds  or  flowers  over  the  graves  of  their 
departed  friends.  Shakspeare  has  put  the  following  lines 
faito  the  mouth  of  a  young  prince,  who  had  been  educated, 
under  the  care  of  a  soppesed  shepherd,  in  that  part  of  the 
island  :— 

WiA  ftirest  flowers. 
Whilst  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
111  sweeten  thy  sad  grave.    Thou  shslt  not  lack 
The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  Primrose ;  nor 
The  azur'd  Harebell,  hke  thy  reins ;  co,  nor 
The  loaf  of  Eglantine ;  which,  not  to  slander, 
Otttsweeten'd  not  thy  breath.— C>iM6f /tee. 
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He  comes  over-night  to  see  to  the  sticks  and  coal ; 
and  just  tastes  how  tlie  old  ale  is,  and  pronounces  it 
capital.  He  takes  a  crust  and  a  half-pint  or  so,  to 
recruit  his  strength  against  the  next  day's  work.  He 
looks  out  his  candles  and  sees  whether  the  malt  be 
ready  ground,  and  in  the  right  place.  If  a  careful 
man,  he  also  fills  his  copper.  lie  is  generally  a  man 
of  great  fore>knowledge — anticipating  orer-night  that 
he  shall  want  something  to  eat  Ufort  breakfast  in  the 
morning.  He,  therefore,  takes  a  store  of  provisions 
and  a  bottle  of  the  old  ale,  with  the  key  of  the  brew- 
house,  to  be  in  readineaB. 

The  morning's  work  commences  at  two,  and  by 
the  time  you  have  arisen,  he  has  mashed  down  the 
malt  in  your  vessel,  and  the  eating  and  drinking  in 
Ids  own!  and  is  now  ready  for  break&st.  After 
breakfast  he  lets  off  the  wort,  of  which  he  tastes,  to 
see  how  it  is ;  and  takes  another  pint  of  the  old  before 
limcheon.  At  luncheon  he  takes  some  cold  meat 
and  a  little  more  of  the  old,  and  another  pint  between 
that  time  and  dinner.  Before  dinner  he  inquires 
about  the  hops,  and  always  advises  you  to  have  the 
highest  in  price.  He  generally  gathers  a  short  quan- 
tity.-4>ecause  (as  he  says)  too  much  water  spoils  the 
beer.  At  dinner  time  the  beer  is  ready  to  boil,  and 
you  are  all  in  the  fidgets  lest  he  should  let  the  cop- 
per boil  over  whilst  tryiug  another  pint  of  the  old. 
He  has  another  at  four  o'clock,  and  another  or  two 
at  supper. 

The  new  beer  having  been  set  a  working  for  the 
night,  the  next  morning  early  the  brewer  is  with 
you  again  to  see  that  all  is  right ;  when  he  will  call 
in  two  of  his  old  cronies,  Jack  Drinkwater  and  Tom 
Hateroalt,  to  help  him  taste  of  the  new.  He  will 
then  ask  for  another  pint  of  the  okl,  and  prepares  for 
tunning,  tasting  of  the  new  all  the  time,  whilst  you 
^acnlate  to  yourself  inwardly,  «*  I  wonder  how  he 
finds  room  for  both  old  and  new." 

A  fow  days  elapse,  when  he  calls  again  to  <'  hop 
down,**  and  he  takes  his  fee  with  another  drop  of  the 
old,  drinking  your  health  at  the  same  time,  and 
^^ing  (you  have  no  doubt  conscientiously)  that 
the  new  beer  may  be  no  worse  than  the  old. 
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[Wk  are  indebted  for  the  following  story  to  tlte  kind- 
ness of  a  friend  who  is  conversant  with  German,  and 
with  the  writings  ot  the  iHustrioiis  author.  It  is  not 
given  us  as  one  of  his  best,  but  under  the  just  impres- 
sion, that  any  production  of  so  great  a  writer  wotild 
not  be  unwelcome.  Mueh  of  it  is  indeed  not  un- 
worthy of  him,  but  the  conclusion  is  surely  otherwise 
unless  more  was  intended  to  come  of  it.  A  mistress 
so  much  in  the  habit  of  setting  her  will  above  her 
oonsiderateness,  would  have  made  but  a  perilous 
wife.] 

Two  ndghbour  children,  of  considerable  families,  a 
boy  and  a  girl,  of  proportionate  ages  for  being  one 
day  man  and  wife,  were  brought  up  together  in  this 
pleasant  prospect,  and  the  parents  on  both  sides  re- 
joiced in  their  future  unioa.  But  it  was  soon 
remarked  that  the  project  appeared  to  miscarry ;  a 
singular  aversion  discovering  itself  between  these  two 
excellent  natures.  Perhaps  tbey  were  too  much 
alike.  Both  self-subsistent,  distinct  in  their  wishes, 
firm  in  their  purposes  ;  each  individually  the  beloved 
and  honoured  of  their  playmates;  ever  antagonists 
when  met  together,  ever  buildiog  up  for  themselves 
alone,  ever  mutually  destroying  where  they  crossed 
each  other,  not  striving  towards  one  goal,  but  ever 
contending  for  one  vantage;  thoroughly  well-dis- 
posed and  estimable,  and  only  perverse,  even  mis- 
chievous, in  regard  to  one  another. 

This  wonderful  relation  showed  itself  already  in 
their  ehildish  sports,  showed  itself  with  their  growing 
years.  And  as  it  is  common  for  boys  to  play  at  war, 
to  divide  thetnselves  into  parties,  and  give  battle  to 
each  other;  so,  on  one  occasion,  didjthe  audacious 
spirited  girl  place  herself  at  the  head  of  a  band,  and 
fight  with  so  much  vigour  and  bitterness,  that  the 
opoosite  party  must  have  been  shamefully  put  to 
flight,  had  not  her  personal  antagonist  conducted 
himself  with  great  bravery,  and  finally  disarmed  his 
enemy,  and  taken  her  prisoner.  But  even  then  she 
continued  to  defend  herself  so  furiously,  that  to  pre- 
serve his  eyes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  do  the  fair  foe 
no  harm,  he  was  obliged  to  pull  the  sUk  kerchief 
from  his  neck,  and  bind  her  hands  with  it  behind  her 
back. 

ITiis  she  never  could  forgive  him ;  nay,  she 
schemed  and  attempted  so  perseveringly  in  secret  to 
do  him  mischief,  that  the  parents,  who  had  long  had 
an  eye  on  these  strange  vivacities,  came  to  an  expla- 
nation with  each  other,  and  resolved  to  part  the  two 
hostile  beings,  and  renounce  their  favourite  hopes. 

The  boy  soon  distinguished  himself  under  his  new 
circumstances.  All  kinds  of  instruction  took  effect 
on  him.  The  wishes  of  his  friends  and  his  own  in- 
clination determined  him  to  the  military  profession. 
Wherever  he  went  he  was  loved  and  esteemed.  His 
manful  nature  seemed  to  work  only  for  the  well- 
being  and  delight  of  others ;  and  without  being  dis- 
tinctly conscious  of  it,  be  was  right  glad  at  heart  to 
have  lost  the  only  adversary  nature  had  ever  ap- 
pointed him. 

The  girl,  on  the  other  hand,  stept  at  once  into  a 
new  position.  Her  years,  her  increasing  stature,  and 
still  more  a  certain  inward  feeling,  withdrew  her 
from  the  boisterous  sports  she  had  hitherto  carried 
on  in  company  of  boys.  On  the  whole,  there  seemed 
something  wanting  to  her  ;  there  was  nothing  round 
her  which  would  have  been  worth  the  hating ;  and 
loveable  she  had  yet  found  no  one. 

A  young  man,  older  than  her  former  neighbour 
antagonist,  of  rank,  fortune,  and  consequence,  a 
favourite  in  society,  and  sought  after  by  women,  fixed 
on  her  his  exclusive  regard.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  a  fnend,  a  lover,  a  servant,  had  made  his  court  to 
her.  The  preference  he  gave  her  over  many  that 
were  older,  more  advanced,  with  more  show  and  pre- 
tension than  herself,  was  highly  gratifying  to  her. 
His  attentions,  at  once  constant  and  never  importu- 
nate; his  loyal  support  in  divers  unpleamnt  emergen- 
cies; his  suit  to  her  parents,  explicit  enough,  yet 
quiet  and  only  expectauty^for  in  fiict  she  was  still 
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beddet  which,  habit,  and  theh*  external  rtlatioBa, 
ah-eady  taken  for  granted  by  the  world,  oontribttted 
their  share.  She  had  so  oitsn  been  called  bride,  that 
in  the  end  she  took  herself  for  such ;  and  neither  to 
iievself  nor  to  any  other  did  it  occur  tliat  farther 
trial  was  necessary,  when  she  exchanged  rings  with 
the  individual  who  had  so  long  passed  fur  her 
brid^oom. 

The  quiet  course  which  fSbm  whole  affair  had  takes 
was  not  aoeelerated  even  by  their  bethrothment.  AH 
was  allowed  on  both  sides  to  go  on  as  herethfore ; 
they  rejoiced  in  their  long  joint  existence,  and  vrert 
disposed  to  etgoy  the  present  fidr  weather,  as  the 
vernal  season  of  a  future  more  earnest  life. 

Meanwhile  the  absent  had  cultivated  himself  at  all 
points,  had  obtained  meritorious  promotion  in  his 
vocation,  and  came  on  leave  of  absence  to  visit  his 
home.  In  a  quite  natural,  yet  strange  manner,  he 
again  stood  in  the  presence  of  his  fair  neighbour. 
She  had  latterly  been  entertaining  none  but  friendly, 
bride-like,  domestic  sentiments ;  she  was  in  harmony 
with  all  that  surroimded  her;  she  believed  herself 
happy,  and  after  a  certain  fashion  actually  wks  so*. 
But  now,  for  the  first  time  after  a  great  while,  was 
something  again  opposed  to  her :  it  was  not  hateful 
she  was  become  incapable  of  hate ;  nay,  the  childish 
hatred,  which,  properly  speaking,  had  been  bat  a  blind 
recognition  of  inward  worth,  expressed  itself  now 
in  glad  astonishment,  delighted  looks,  obliging  con- 
fessions, half  willing,  half  unwilling,  but  iiTesistible 
approximation;  and  all  this  was  mutual.  A  long 
separation  gave  occasion  for  long  discourses.  Even 
their  former  childish  unreason  served  the  now  en- 
lightened pair  as  an  amusing  remembrance ;  and  it 
seemed  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  o(  necessity  that 
they  should  atone  at  least  for  that  misdiievous  hatred 
by  all  manner  of  kind  attentions ;  should  no  longer 
leave  their  violent  misunderstanding  without  openly 
expressed  acknowledgment. 

On  the  youth's  side  all  this  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  a  wise  moderation.  His  rank,  his  connexions,  his 
pursuits,  his  ambition,  found  him  such  abundant  emw 
ployment,  that  he  accepted  the  friendship  of  the  fair 
bride  as  a  grateful  addition,  without  on  that  account 
regarding  her  with  any  personal  views,  or  envying 
the  bridegroom  his  possession ;  with  whom  he  was 
furthermore  on  the  best  terms. 

With  her  the  case  was  very  different.  She  seemed 
to  herself  awakened  out  of  a  dream.  Contention 
with  her  young  neighbour  had  been  her  earliest  pas- 
sion ;  and  this  violent  contention  had  been,  but  under 
the  form  of  antipathy,  a  violent,  and  as  it  were  in- 
stinctive inclination.  It  even  figured  in  her  remem- 
brance no  otherwise  than  as  though  she  had  always 
loved  him.  She  smiled  at  that  hostile  onset,  sword 
in  hand ;  she  persuaded  herself  into  a  recoUection  of 
the  pleasantest  feelings,  when  he  disarmed  her;  she 
imagined  herself  as  having  experienced  the  greatest 
bliss  when  he  bound  her ;  and  all  that  she  had  at- 
tempted for  the  purpose  of  hurting  and  annoying 
him,  now  represented  itself  to  her  merely  as  a  harm- 
less expedient  to  attract  his  notice.  She  regretted 
that  separation  ;  she  mourned  the  sleep  Into  which 
she  had  fiillen  ;  she  hated  the  stupid,  dreamy  habi- 
tude, through  which  she  had  realized  so  insignificant 
a  bridegroom  ;  she  was  perplexed,  doubly  perplexed, 
forward,  backward,  whichever  way  she  viewed  it. 

Could  any  one  have  unravelled  and  taken  part  in 
her  sentiments,  which  she  kept  entirely  secret,  ho 
would  not  have  been  disposed  to  blame  her :  for  in 
truth  the  bridegroom  could  not  stand  comparison  with 
the  neighbour  for  a  moment,  when  one  saw  them 
together.  If  you  could  not  refuse  a  certain  trust  to 
the  one,  the  other  excited  your  fullest  confidence ;  if 
the  one  was  an  agreeable  acquaintance,  the  otlier  you 
wished  for  an  associate;  and  if  you  thought  of 
higher  sympathies,  of  extraordinary  accidents  of  for- 
tune, there  was  ground  to  doubt  of  the  one,  where  the 
other  gave  complete  assurance.  For  such  lineaments 
of  character  women  have  by  instinct  a  peculiar  tact ; 
and  they  have  reason,  as  well  as  opportunity^  to 
cultivate  it. 

The   more   our    lovely    bride    noujfshed   su«b 
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tkoogbtt  In  \m  Mwst  hmn,  Md  the  Ims  tint  asy 
.OiMinu  in  a  oonditloti  to  urge  wiMt  oooM  teN  tothfe 
bridegroom*!  advantage,  what  propriety,  what  duty 
Aeenied  to  counsel  and  eommaad,  tiay,  what  an  nn- 
alterable  naeetsicy  aeened  to  Maot  baymul  reeall )  ao 
fnuch  the  more  did  the  tender  heart  indulge  ita  pat*- 
tiality;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  world,  feimily, 
Mdegroem,  her  own  proniae,  were  eo  many  ties  of 
indissoluble  obligation ;  on  the  other,  «ha  aspiring 
yostfa  made  no  seoreC  of  liis  thoughts,  plans,  and  pros* 
pects,  but  conducted  himself  towards  her  asa  foithM 
.smdnerer  onoe»teader  brother  ;*and  now  there  was 
cten  a  talk  of  hu  immediate  departure.  Such  being 
the  posture  of  affiurs,  it  seemed  as  though  the  spirit 
of  her  early  childhood  again  awoke  in  her  with  all 
its  splenetic  violence*  and  now,  on  a  higher  stage 
angrily  prepared  itself  for  working  to  more  serious 
and  destructive  purpose.  She  resolved  on  dying,  to 
punish  the  once  hated  and  now  so  violently  loved,  for 
his  want  of  sympathy :  since  she  could  not  possess 
bim,  at  least  she  would  marry  heradf  to  his  imagi- 
nation, to  his  repentance,  for  ever.  Re  should  never 
be  delivered  from  her  dead  image,  should  never 
cease  to  reproach  himself  that  he  had  not  recognised 
her  sentiments,  had  not  investigated  and  appreciated 
.them.* 

This  singular  phrenxy  accompanied  her  wherever 
•«b^  went.  She  concealed  it  under  all  soru  of  forms, 
and  although  people  peneived  something  singular 
about  her,  no  one  was  attentive  or  discerning  enough 
to  discover  the  real  inward  cause. 

Meanwhile,  friends,  relations,  acquaintances,  busied 
themselves  in  contriving  all  manner  of  festivities. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  that  something  new  and  imeK- 
pected  was  not  struck  ouL  Scarcely  was  there  a 
lovely  spot  in  the  province  that  had  not  been  deco- 
rated and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  many  joyous 
guests.  Onr  young  wayfarer  also  wished,  before  his 
■departure,  to  perform  his  part,  and  invited  the  young 
pair,  with  an  intimate  fiunily  circle,  to  a  pleasure  ei^- 
cursion  on  the  water.  The  party  went  on  board  a 
large,  fine,  richly  ornamented  vessel,  one  of  those 
yachts  that  offer  the  accommodation  of  a  small  par- 
lour and  several  rooms,  and  pretend  to  carry,  on 
water,  the  conveniences  of  land. 

Away  they  sailed,  with  music,  up  the  broad  river. 
The  company,  during  the  mid-day  heat,  had  assem- 
bled below  to  amuse  themselves  with  games  of  chance 
.  and  skill.  The  young  host,  who  never  could  remain 
inactive,  had  placed  himself  at  the  helm  to  relieve 
the  old  skipper,  who,  on  his  side,  was  gone  to  sleep ; 
and  just  at  that  particular  time  our  steersman,  his 
substitute,  needed  all  his  caution,  as  he  neared  a 
place  where  two  islands  shortened  the  bed  of  the 
river,  protruding  their  flat,  gravel  shores,  now  on 
this  side,  now  on  that,  preparing  a  dangerous  pas- 
sage. The  careful  and  attentive  steersman  was  al- 
most tempted  to  awake  the  master,  but  he  trusted  in 
himself  and  bore  towards  the  strait.  In  the  same 
moment  his  fair  enemy  appeared  on  deck  with  a 
flower-garland  on  her  hair.  She  took  it  ofl^  and  cast 
it  towards  the  steersman.  **  Take  this,**  she  eried, 
*<for  a  remembrance.**  *<Do  not  disturb  me,**  he 
called  back  to  her,  while  he  picked  up  the  garland ; 
**  I  have  need  of  all  my  strength  and  attention.**  **  I 
will  disturb  thee  no  further,**  she  cried ;  *<  thou  seest 
me  for  the  last  time !  **  So  saying,  she  hastened  to 
the  fore  deck  of  the  ship,  and  sprang  from  thence  into 
the  water.  Several  voices  called  out  **  Help,  help ! 
she  is  drowning  1  **  He  was  in  the  dreadfulkst  per- 
plexity. At  the  noise  awoke  the  old  skipper;  he 
seized  the  rudder ;  the  younger  resigned  it  to  him ; 
but  it  was  no  longer  time  for  changing  masters :  the 
ship  stranded,  and,  in  the  same  instant,  casting  off 
the  most  cumbersome  of  his  garments,  he  plunged 
into  the  water,  and  swam  after  his  fair  enemy. 

The  water  is  a  friendly  element  for  him  who  is 
acquainted  with  it,  and  knows  how  to  manage  it.  It 
bore  him  up ;  and  tlie  skilful  swimmer  used  it  with 
mastery.  He  had  soon  reached  the  beauty  that 
drifted  before  him ;  he  caught  hold  of  her,  managed  to 

*  These  impalnet,  whfoh  are  painted  with  great  trafh, 
are  sorely  rery  unamiable,  and  do  not  warraat  the  air  .of 
prospectire  comliort  and  secority  giren  to  the  end  of  the 
•  etory.— Bn. 


raise  her  up,  and  carry  her  s  bath  were  violently  swept 
along  by  the  current  tin  the  islands  and  quicksands 
yieife  left  behind^  and  the  river  again  began  to  flow 
broad  and  slow.  And  now  he  collected  himself,  and 
recovered  from  that  ^rst  feeling  of  a  pressing  necessity, 
under  the  influence  of  which  he  had  acted,  without 
reflection,  merely  mechanically.  He  looked  about 
with  upraised  head,  and  swam  with  all  his  might 
towards  a  level  bushy  spot,  which  ran  out,  pleasantly 
and  commodiously,  into  the  river.  There  he  brought 
his  fair  prize  on  dry  land ;  but  no  breath  of  life  was 
to  be  traced  in  her.  Despairing,  his  eyes  lighted  on  a 
foot-path,  leading  through  the  thicket.  He  loaded 
himself  with  the  dear  burden  anew ;  he  soon  descried, 
and  readied  a  solitary  dwelling.  There  he  found 
worthy  people,  a  young  married  pair.  The  mis- 
chance, the  extremity  of  the  case,  declared  itself  In  ft 
moment.  A  bright  flre  burned;  woolen  coverlids 
were  laid  on  a  bed ;  furs,  fleeces,  whatever  warm  thing 
was  in  the  house,  were  quickly  brought.  Nothing 
was  lefr  undone  to  call  the  frir,  half-stript,  half- 
naked  body  back  into  life.  It  succeeded.  She  un- 
closed her  eyes ;  she  espied  her  friend ;  she  embraced 
his  neck  with  her  heavenly  arms.  In  this  position 
she  remained  a  long  time.  A  stream  df  tears  gushed 
from  her  eyes,  and  completed  her  cure.  **  Wilt  thou 
leave  me,**  she  exclaimed^  **  when  I  thus  flud  thee 
again  ?**  "  Never,**  he  cried ;  "  never  !**  and  he 
knew  not  what  he  said  or  did.  *'  But  spare  thyself^** 
he  a(Med;  **  spare  thyself!  Have  consideration  on 
thyself,  for  thine  own  sake  and  mine.** 

She  now  collected  horsdf,  and  remarked  fot  tl^ 
first  time  the  condition  she  was  in.  She  oould  not  bo 
ashamed  before  her  darling,  her  saviour;  but  she 
willingly  let  him  go,  that  ha  might  look  after  hiaseetf; 
for  the  clothes  he  had  on  were  stiU  dreoebad  and 
dripping 

The  young  couple  consulted  with  eaeh  other  He 
presented  the  youth,  and  she  the  lady,  wiA  their 
respeetive  weddhig  apparel,  which  still  hung  there 
all  complete,  equippbg  them  in  right  bridal  foshlon 
from  head  to  foot  In  a  short  time  our  two  adven- 
tin-ers  were  not  merely  elothed,  but  frill  dreswd. 
They  looked  quite  charmingly ;  they  stared  at  each 
other  when  they  came  together :  and,  with  excessive 
emotion,  yet  unable  to  help  a  sort  of  gUd  Uugfater  at 
their  masquerade,  f^U  passionately  into  each  others* 
arms.  Youth,  health,  and  love,  made  it  seem  as  if 
they  had  undergone  no  danger,  no  anguish. 

To  have  passed  from  water  to  earth,  from 
death  to  life,  out  of  the  fkmily  circle  into  a 
wilderness,  out  of  despair  into  extaoy,  out  of 
indifference  into  inclination  and  passion,  all  In 
an  instant,  —  the  mere  head  would  not  have  been 
adequate  to  comprehend  it,  or  to  endure  it.  In 
such  case  the  heart  must  do  hs  best,  that  so  great  a 
surptise  may  be  borne. 

Quite  lost  in  one  another,  it  was  some  time  before 
they  could  bring  themselves  to  think  of  the  anxiety, 
the  cares  of  those  they  had  left  behind;  and  hardly 
could  they  themnlves  think  without  anxiety  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  again  meat  them. 
*<  Shall  we  fly— shall  we  hide  ourselves?**  said  the 
youth.  **  We  will  remain  together/*  said  she,  hang, 
ing  about  his  neck. 

The  countryman,  who  had  heard  the  story  of  the 
stranded  boat,  hastened  without  forther  question 
towards  the  shore.  The  vessel  came  safely  saiUng 
along;  it  had  been  with  much  trouble  got  loose. 
They  proceeded  on  at  a  venture,  in  hope  of  again  find- 
ing the  lost  ones.  When  the  countryman  had  with  cries 
and  signs  attracted  the  notice  of  those  on  board,  he 
ran  to  a  point  where  an  advantageous  landing-place 
presented  itself,  and  ceased  not  making  signals  and 
calling  out,  till  the  vessel  turned  in  towards  the  shore; 
and  what  a  spectacle  was  it  when  they  landed  I  The 
parents  of  the  two  lovers  pressed  first  to  the  diore. 
The  loving  bridegroom  had  well  nigh  lost  his  wits. 
Scarcely  had  they  heard  that  the  dear  diildren  were 
in  safety,  when  they,  in  their  strange  masquerade, 
slipped,  as  it  were,  out  of  thdr  coppice.  No  one 
recognised  them,  until  they  were  close  at  han'd. 
«  What  do  I  seef  cried  the  naOthers.    •«  Wh»t  4o 


I  sea  r  cried  tha  fitthon.  TbasavedaMtl 
on  their  knees  before  them.  **  Your  children  !**  ex- 
claimed the  pair.  "  Pardon!**  cried  the  dams^ 
«  Give  us  your  bles^ng  T  cried  the  youth.  «  Give 
tis  your  bleayngi'*  eried  both,  while  the  qieetatora 
all  remain  mote  in  aatonisbiMnt.  <*  Your  bleaung!** 
resounded  for  the  third  time,  and  who  could  have 
refused  it? 


Bft  JOHirSOX'S  FATHER. 

Thx  following  cnriona  memorandnm  is  fr-om  a  new 
provincial  roagaxine,  published  at  Worcester,  and 
entitled  the  AnalytU  We  are  heartily  glad  to  see  such 
a  publication,  and  congratulate  it  on  the  great  Im- 
pvovement  manifested  in  its  second  number. 

Dr  Johnson*s  father  seems  to  have  been  <'  a  good 
fellow ;"  and  as  for  that  matter,  so  was  his  illu^rious 
8on»  for  all  his  dcgmatical  ways.  The  documeot 
before  us,  even  though  upon  a  matter  of  business,  is 
Ibll  of  h(m  hammie.  And  what  renders  it  more  interett- 
in|^  is,  that  ydu  see  in  it  some  evidences  of  the  trades 
ofreatfing  that  helped  to  influence  the  character  of 
hbson.  Sonsb  in  tmth,  are  made  up,  more  or  less,  of 
the  character  of  their  parenu  and  other  pFedccesson, 
with  ulterior  nodificationa,  of  oourse;  but  still  always 
with  an  indelible  reflBtence  to  those  first  causes.  A 
book  on  tie  partHktl  reUdionthips  of  men  of  genhu  is  a 
^Mdmratum,  It  would  be  an  addition,  not  merdy  to 
the  curiosities  o(  biography,  but  to  the  groundworks 
•f  BKmd  and  social  kaowledgew 

The  fother  of  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  the  celebrated 
Lexicographer,  it  is  well  known,  in  early  life,  kept  a 
book-stall  in  Lichfield,  and  attended  on  market  days, 
as  was  then  customary,  the  neighbouring  towns. 
There  was,  a  few  years  ago,  a  copy  of  one  his  original 
sale  catalogues,  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Ferny- 
hough,  Esq.  of  Peterborough,  from  which  the  following 
title  of  the  catakgnek  and  Mr  Johnson  s  address  to 
bis  customers,  are  extracted : — 

<*  A  Catalogue  of  choice  Books  in  all  Faoulties» 
Divinity,  History,  Travels,  Law,  Physic,  Mathemi- 
tioks.  Philosophy,  Poetry,  &c  together  with  BiUei, 
Common  Prayers,  Shop  Books,  Pocket-book%  &ft, 
also  fine  French  Prints  for  Staircases  and  laroe 
Chimney  Pieces,  Maps,  laroe  and  smaU.  To  be  sold 
by  Auction,  or  he  who  bicb  most,  at  the  Talbot  m 
Sidbury,  Woroester,  the  sale  to  begin  on  Frid^,  the 
twenty-first  this  instant  March,  exactly  at  six  in  the 
afremoon,  and  continue  till  all  be  sold.  Cafaloguts 
are  given  out  at  the  place  of  sale,  or  by  Michael 
Johnson,  of  Lichfield. 

<<  coyninoNs  op  baim» 

«  L  That  he  who  bids  most  is  the  buyer,  but  if 
any  difFerence  arise  which  the  company  cannot  decide, 
the  book  or  books  to  be  put  to  sale  again. 

«  II.  That  all  the  books,  for  aught  we  know,  are 
perfSsct ;  but  if  any  appear  otherwise  before  takeii 
away,  the  buyer  to  Iwve  the  choice  of  taking  or 
leaving  them. 

**  IIL  That  no  penoo  advawe  less  than  6d.  aaoh 
bidding,  after  any  book  comes  to  lOs.  nor  put  in  ai^ 
book  or  set  of  books  under  half  value. 

<**«*  Note, — Any  gentleman  that  cannot  attend 
may  send  hift  orders,  and  they  shall  be  fiuthfrilly  exe» 


**  Printed  for  Mieb.  Johnaon»  1717-ia 
*'  To  all  Gentleraeo,  Ladies,  and  others,  ia  aikl 
near  Worcester.  I  have  had  several  auctions  in  jour 
neighbourhood,  as  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  Eve- 
sham, &c  with  sueeess,  and  am  now  to  address  my- 
self and  try  my  fortune  with  you.  You  must  not 
wonder  that  I  begin  every  day*s  sale  with  saudl  and 
common  books ;  the  reason  is,  a  room  is  sometime 
a-fflTing,  and  persons  of  address  and  business,  seldom 
ooming  frttt,  they  are  entertained  tai  we  are  ftiH; 
they  are  ever  the  last  books  of  the  best  kind  of  tbat 
sort,  for  ordinary  families  and  young  persons,  &c. 
But  in  the  body  of  the  Catalogue  you  will  find  Law, 
Mathematicks,  History,  and  for  the  learned  in  Divi- 
nitr,  there  are  Drs  South,  Taylor, 'nilotson,Beverfdge, 
and  Flavel,  &c.  the  best  of  that  kind ;  and  to  pleine 
the  Ladies  I  have  added  store  of  fine  pictures  and 
paper  hangings;  and  by  the  way  I  would  desire 
them  to  toke  notice  that  the  pictures  shall  always  be 
put  up  by  noon  of  tbat  day  they  are  to  be  told*  that  they 
ma^  be  viewed  by  daylight.  I  have  no  more  but  ^ 
wish  you  pleased,  and  myself  a  good  sale,  who'^am* 
"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  M.  JoairsoK.*" 
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POMOKXHO  AT   A 

In  the  following  extract,  the  simidtaneous  progress 
of  the  courtly  feasting  and  deathly  sin  are  mingled 
and  eoQtrasted  in  to  skflful  a  manner,  that  its  neces- 
sary length  has  not  deterred  us  from  introducing  it 
to  our  readers. 

Sigismnnd  Augustus,  'King  of  Poland  and  Grand 
Duke  of  Lithuania,  had  married  Barbara  Radziwill, 
a  Lithuanian  lady,  much  against  the  approbation  of 
a  great  part  of  his  l^olish  sut^ects ;  still  more  against 
tiie  wishes  of  his  mother,  Bona  Sfom,  a  sort  of  in- 
ferior Catherine  de  Medicis.  He  manages,  how- 
ever, to  quiet  all  opposition,  and  she  becomes  the. 
crowned  Queen  of  Poland^  A  young  friend  of  hers 
is  to  be  betrothed  to  a  nobleman  in  her  suite,  and 
the  new  Queen  and  the  King  interest  themselves 
graatiy  in  the  ceremony.  An  old  noUe,  Peter 
Kmita,  Grand  Marshal,  originally  one  of  the 
Q)[ieen'a  severest  oppoaers,  but  now  quite  reconciled 
tfi  his  mistress,  shews  his  firicndly  seal  by  begging 
that  the  entertainment  to  be  made  on  the  occasion 
may  be  permitted  to  take  place  at  his  castle ;  and» 
accordingly,  he  has  the  honour  of  receiving  the 
young  couple  and  their  royal  friends. 

A  banquet  is  laid  out  in  the  haU,  and  the  servants 
are  in  waiting ;  the  pages  are  eacpeotiog  their  high- 
born mafiten  and  mistresses*  Among  the  latter  ia 
^roung  Lacki,  a  youth  who  had  formerly,  at  th^  pent 
•f  his  hStt  saved  the  young  Queen  from  the. fury  of 
a  vrocbsy  or  bison.  Since  then  he  has  eonocaled  a 
Iwpeleis  and  moat  respectful  paaaion  for  her,  and  is 
BOW,  to  his  great  grie^  about  to  be  removed  to  a 
liigher  post  than  the  loved  office  of  cup-bearer  to  his 
honoured  mistress.  While  these  people  are  stiU 
waiting,  a  fellow,  a  discarded  servant  of  old  Kmita 
(the  master  of  the  castle),  now  belonging  to  the 
Queen-mother,  is  observed  officiously  bustling  about 
the  halL  He  is  a  notorious  rascal ;  and  Kmita  com- 
ing into  the  hall,  orders  his  willing  servants  to  turn 
him  out.  The  fellow  first  bullies,  then  begs  to 
whisper  a  word  to  the  Grand  Marshal.  Kmita 
listens,  looks  sorely  displeased,  but  molests  him  no 
more.     The  guests  enter,  and  the  feast  begins. 

The  company  entered  the  banqueting  hall,  pre- 
ceded bv  the  Seneschal  of  Kmiu's  household,  who 
held  uplifted  his  ebony  staff,  ornamented  with  a  sil- 
ver head.  Queen  Barbara  advanced  with  the  King 
on  her  right  hand,  and  on  her  left  Kmita,  on  whose 
arm  4ie  was  slightly  leaning.  Immediately  afVer 
her  came  the  Queen-mother,  between  the  Duke  of 
Prussia  and^thc  Court  Marshal  Firley ;  the  Princess 
of  Mazovia  was  conducted  by  the  Duke  of  Pomera- 
nia,  and  her  daughter  by  the  Prince  of  Brandenberg, 
and  by  her  betrothed,  the  Starost  of  Samborz.  The 
rest  of  the  company  proceeded  according  to  their  re- 
spective ranks,  llie.  Bishop  of  Cracow,  in  whose 
^ocese  the  castle  of  Wisnietz  was  situated,  said 
grace,  and  the  guests  sate  down  in  the  order  of  pre* 
cedence  in  which  they  entered.  When  the  first 
course  was  over,  the  curtains  which  concealed  the  or- 
namental dishes  were  withdrawn  at  a  signal  from  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  displayed  a  great  number 
of  sugar  ornaments  and  sweetmeats,  arranged  in  form 
of  different  animals,  towers,  trees,  &c.  every  one  hav- 
ing either  the  initials  of  Sigismuud  Augustus  and 
Barbara,  or  the  arras  of  Poland  and  Lithuania* 
Befb^  each  of  the  royal  and  princely  personages  was 
placed  a  basket  wrought  in  gold,  and  filled  with  little 
slices  of  bread,  and  a  similar  one  of  silver,  for  every 
four  of  the  other  guests.  The  most  distinguished  of 
the  company  had  napkins  of  gold  and  silver  bro- 
cade, and  the  others  of  silk,  all  which  became  after 
the  repast  tlie  property  of  the  attendants,  according 
te  the  custom  of  the  time.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  dinner,  when  the  first  dish  was  presented  to 
the  King,  the  Grand  Marshal,  who  stood  behind  the 
diair  of  his  master,  took  the  golden  dish  from  the 
hands  of  his  Seneschal,  and  dipped  into  it  a  bit  of 
bread,  which,  having  tasted,  he  cast  it  into  a  large 
silver  basket,  held  by  a  servant,  and  with  a  deep 
obeisance  presented  it  to  the  King.  Some  noblemen 
belonging  to  his  household  performed  the  same  ser- 
vice K>r  the  Queens.  When  Sigismund  Augustus 
had  finished  eating,  the  Grand  Marshal  took  a  richly 
wrought  cup,  poured  a  little  of  its  contents  into  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  tasted  it,  and  after  having  wiped 
his  hand,  presented  the  cup  to  the  monarch.  Whilst 
the  King  was  drinking  all  the  company  arose  from 
their  places,  but  reseated  themselves  immediately 
after,  except  Kmita,  who  continued  standing.  The 
Qneen  and  the  other  ladies  declined  the  cups,  con- 
formably to  the  custom,  which,  at  that  time,  permit- 
ted them  to  drink  onl^  pure  water  and  a  decoction 
of  orange-flowers  or  ^cory,  except  at  toasts,  whet 


wai<  allowed  them  to  sip  a  little  Malmsey.  The 
King  then  begged  the  master  of  the  house  to  give 
himself  no  more  trouble,  but  to  partake  of  the  meals 
he  had  provided  for  his  gueste.  This  was  a  sign  that 
etiquette  should  be  no  umger  observed*  and  an  invi- 
tation to  convivial  mirth  and  hilarity. 

When  Kmita,  following  the  monarch's  oommandy 
took  a  place  opposite  to  him,  the  restraint  which  till 
BOW  had  pervaded  the  assembly  began  to  disappear, 
and  many  a  jest  was  heard  between  the  clattering  o£ 
bowlfl  and  dishes.  Even  the  Queen-mother  seemed 
to  partake  of  the  general  hilarity  that  reigned  at  the 
table,  and  lent  herself  with  apparent  good  hmnour 
to  the  lively  conversation  which  the  King  en- 
deavoured to  maintain ;  she  even  adifarcssed  herself 
sometimes  to  Barbara ;  and  the  King,  whose  heart 
was  always  open  to  every  kind  feeling,  began  to 
cherish  the  hope  that  time,  necessity,  and  habit, 
would  overcome  by  degrees  the  animosity  whidi  em- 
bittered his  domestic  happiness.  The  young  Queen, 
partook  less  of  this  agreeable  illusion,  for  women  do 
not  easily  deceive  their  own  sex;  she  would  not, 
however,  destroy  the  delusive  joy  in  which  she  saw 
that  her  husband  was  indulging  himself,  and  answered 
Bona*s  address  with  animation  and  courtesy. 

**We  pity  the  ladies,"  said  Sigismund  Augustus,  after 
the  conversation  had  lasted  some  time,  **  that  they  are 
obliged  to  forego  the  best  seasoning  of  a  cheerful  re- 
past, Che  most  powerful  enemy  to  care  and  anxiety, 
one  which  shews  the  character  in  its  true  light,  and 
banishes  all  grief  from  the  oppressed  soul.  Corpo  di 
Bacco !  our  lady  queen  resembles  not  in  this  respect 
the  ladies  of  her  ancestors,  who,  till  the  time  of 
Wladislaw  Jagellon,  quaffed  at  the  festivals  of  l4ida 
horns  filled  with  mead,  as  well  as  their  fathers  and 
brothers.**  '*  And  even  were  it  the  custom  now,  I 
could  no  longer  follow  it,**  answered  Barbara,  laugh- 
ing, "  since  through  the  afifbction  of  my  sovereign  and 
spouse  I  have  lately  become  a  Pcdish  woman  by 
name,  though  I  have  long  been  so  in  my  heart.  The 
Polish  ladies  despise  the  gifts  of  Bacchus,  as  we  have 
now  p)r6of  in  the  example  of  the  first  among  them, 
her  majesty  our  lady  mother,  and  our  princely  cou- 
sins.** •*  Oh,  you  must  not  speak  of  our  little  cousin 
Helena,*  exclaimed  Sigismund  Aogustas;  '^she  has 
now  to  do  with  another  duty,  and  a  more  dangerous 
one,  too,  than  that  which  lurks  in  this  cup,  ^hich  I 
will  empty  in  silence  to  her  welfare.**  **  Yonr 
majesty  anticipates  us,**  interrupted  Bona :  **  it  is  not 
yet  time  for  the  Ftvatf  and  we  will  join  in  it  also  to 
honour  the  young  lady  of  Podolia.**  "  My  royal 
lord,**  said  Helena,  bowing,  •*  if  I  should  express  the 
feeling  of  my  heart  by  drinking,  I  might  easily  fisdl 
into  a  suspicion  of  ingratitude ;  but  if  your  majesty 
commands,  I  shall  do  my  best,  if  my  mother  will 
permit  my  doing  to  day  a  thing  so  unusuaL**  '*  You 
are  leaving  to  day  in  some  respects  my  jurisdiction,** 
answered  the  Princess  of  Mazovia,  in  a  manner  suffi- 
cient to  damp  the  real  or  apparent  hilarity  which, 
reigned  in  the  assembly;  "so  you  are  entitled  to 
nutke  any  usa  of  your  new  liberty  which  seems  good, 
either  to  you,  or  to  those  who  had  graciously  offered 
to  take  my  place  with  you.**  Barbara  perceived  a 
light  cloud  on  the  brow  of  her  husband,  and  ex- 
claimed in  a  merry  tone,  **  We  must  not  permit  our 
excellent  host  to  suppose  we  have  slighted  his  liquors, 
and  the  bdy  of  Podolia  will  forgive  her  daughter  if 
she  follows  the  example  given  by  the  queens.  Is  it 
not  true,  my  lord  duke,"  said  she,  addressing  the 
Duke  of  Prussia,  '*  that  in  your  country  the  ladies 
entirely  abandon  to  the  gentlemen  the  worshipping 
of  Bacchus,  as  we  do  in  Poland?"  **  Your  majesty  is 
right,**  answered*  Albert  of  Brandenberg,  witli  great 
courtesy ;  "  in  our  country  also  the  ladies  devote  them- 
selves only  to  the  service  of  the  powerful  deity  of  love, 
tliough  perhaps  his  shafts  are  not  so  sharply  pointed  as 
they  are  in  this  country,  whilst  we  are  often  obliged  to 
invoke  the  assistance  of  the  other  deity,  in  order  to 
gain  resolution  for  supporting  the  cares  of  life.**  The 
conversation  continued  in  the  same  strain;  many 
compliments  were  exchanged  among  the  companv,  of 
which  the  betrothed  lovers  and  the  young  Lifu^ki  re- 
ceived their  full  share.  The  bravery  of  the  page  was 
mentioned  in  the  most  honourable  manner,  and  the 
king,  as  well  as  the  young  queen,  ft^uently  ex- 
pressed to  him,  by  flattering  allusions,  that  it  was  for 
the  last  time  he  now  performed  his  present  offieev  and 
that  he  should  be  immediately  exalted  to  a  higher 
rank,  as  a  reward  of  the  repeated  proofs  of  his  fidelity. 
Meanwhile  the  banquet  drew  nearly  to  a  close,  the 
desert  was  placed  on  the  table,  and  the  moment  ar- 
rived when  the  solemn  toasts  were  to  be  pledged* 
Kmita  arose  from  his  seat,  in  order  himself  to  present 
the  great  cup  to  the  monarch ;  the  seneschal  lifted  his 
staff,  the  trumpeters  prepared  themselves  for  the 
mightv  bhttt  which  was  to  be  sounded  whea  the  king 
shoula  approach  the  cup  to  his  lips,  and  the  pages 
kept  themselves  in  readiness  to  fulfill  the  orders  of 
the  ladiee.  Barbara  turned  to  Lacki,  and  said,  **  Sir 
Lacld,  may  it  please  you  to  take  this  trouble  once 
more,  it  is  the  last  tiaie  that  you  will  have  to  serve 
US  in  this  capacity.'* 

The  pages  hastily  paaeed  into  the  room  where  the 
sideboards  were  plaeed,  in  order  to  fill  the  goblets 
destined  for  the  use  of  the  ladies.  Staaislaw  jLaoki 
was  gomg  to  pour  the  contents  of  the  flilk  he  had 


guarded  with  ao  much  care  inta  the  little  cup  we 
have  desgribed,  after  having  first  pareftilTy  wiped  it 
with  a  fine  clean  linen.  The  golden  drops  wer^ 
already  sparkling  on  the  glittering  metal,  when  on  a 
sudden  he  felt  himself  poshed  so  violently  that  a  part 
of  the  cottly  liquor,  contained  in  the  cup,  he  held  in 
his  hand  was  spilt  on  the  gromid.  He  looked  an<r 
grily  around,  and  saw  standing  before  him  the  very 
man  whom  Kmita  had  been  on  the  point  of  treating 
in  so  uuceremonious  a  manner;  he  appeared  quite 
vnconoerned,  and  instead  of  making  thie  slightest  ex« 
cuse  to  the  page  for  his  awkwardness,  he  stared  oi\ 
him  with  an  air  of  stupid  insolence.  Lacki  was  going 
to  scold  him  for  his  impertinent  behaviour,  xrhen  he 
addressed  him  in  the  following  manner :  *<  Ay,  my 
pret^  lordling,  you  make  but  a  sorry  cufi^be^rer; 
every  one  may  see  by  the  awkward  manner  in  which 
you  perform  the  service  tliat  you  were  not  bom  for 
it.  You  high4>om  lordlings  may  undersund  how  to 
drink,  but  to  manage  the  cup  handsomely  is  some- 
thing quite  different."  The  irritated  page  was  going 
to  answer  this  speech  with  a  hard  blow,  and  his  com- 
rades, attracted  by  the  noiae,  were  ready  to  join  him, 
in  giving  a  good  thrashing  to  Waclaw  Siewrak,  who 
seemed  to  be  purposely  cveatcd  for  that  kind  of 
amuasmeoty  if  hen  the  first  blast  of  the  bugles  re- 
sounded in  the  great  hall,  and  all  the  pages  hastened 
to  their  duty. 

Waclaw  Siewnk*s  assurance  increased  when  he 
found  himsetf  ieft  almost  alone  with  Lacki,  who  hold- 
ing ftet  hb  flask  and  cap,  threatened  him  with  words* 
and  he  exdairoed  in  a  most  insolent  tone  of  voice, 
**  Strike,  only  strike !  it  is  nothing  extraordioarv  that 
two  servants  are  fighting  with  each  odier,  and  yoa 
wear  a  livery  as  well  as  I  do.**  **  Down*  cur!**  cried 
Lacki,  "  or  thou  shalt  repent  it.**  **  What  shall  I 
repent?'*  retorted  Siewrak,  with  a  stammering  voice, 
and  drawing  closer  to  the  page ;  •<  for  a  fight  with 
fists  I  am  a  raateh  with  every  one,  but  your  littlo 
sfword  is  to-day  out  of  the  quealioa ;  for  it  is  royal 
peaee,  and  I  suppose  you  have  no  wish  to  lose  yeup 
little  white  hand.**  llie  youth*s  anger  now  got  tha 
better  of  him  ;  he  set  down  the  flask  and  cup  which  ^ 
he  held  in  his  trembling  hands,  and  accosting  his 
boorish  antagooiat  in  a  menaoing  attitude^  said,  **  Be* 
ware,  low-born  knave,  that  I  forget  not  that  it  is 
beneath  a  nobleman  to  bandy  blows  with  such  a  mean 
scoundrel  as  thou  art,  and  that  I  do  not  give  thee 
a  cot  to  match  that  red  tear  which  is  on  thy  ngly 
fiMe,  and  one  that  will  not  be  cured  until  thou  art 
hanged.**  **  I  have  told  you  once,  high-born  Sir  Pege, 
that  cuts  are  to-day  out  of  the  question,*'  replied  the 
other ;  **  we  are  not  now  amongst  bushes,  where  a 
worthy  lord*s  eervant  may  catch  anything  of  that)  in 
a  nsanner  he  himself  knows  not  how.  Only  do  yoon 
duty,  and  if  you  do  not  understand  it  let  me  teach  it 
to  you.**  And  saying  these  last  words,  he  stretched 
out  his  hand  towards  the  little  flask.  His  scar,  and 
his  mention  of  the  bushes,  brought  back  to  Stanis^ 
hiw*s  memory  the  affdr  in  the  gardens  of  Lobsou* 
and  a  sudden  idea  crossed  bis  mind  that  he  might  be 
the  same  man  that  he  had  then  cut  over  the  face.  He 
pushed  back  the  impertinent  fellow  with  all  hi^ 
strength,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  little  sword; 
but  beibre  be  was  able  to  draw  it,  Siewrak  overturned 
his  flask,  so  that  all  iu  contents  were  spilt  on  the 
ground,  and  laughing  aloud,  he  left  the  hall  reelings 
but  quickening  his  steps  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  the 
door.  Lacki  was  so  carried  away  by  the  desire  of  in- 
flicting an  exemphury  punishment  on  the  mean  £ellow 
who  had  taunted  him,  that  he  forgot  hb  duty  for  a 
moment,  and  ran  after  him  with  his  drawn  swonl ;  but 
the  object  of  his  wrath  soon  disappeared  in  the  maze 
of  the  winding  corridors. 

It  was  with  much  trouble  that  the  young  Lackf 
found  his  way  through  the  winding  corridors  to  the 
room  he  had  left ;  and  when  he  l^d  entered  it  all 
the  attendants  had  disappeared,  and  the  goblet  of  his 
royal  mistress  was  gone.  Vexed  to  the  utmost  by 
so] untoward  an  event,  and  puzzled  what  to  do,  he 
approached  the  door  of  the  banqueting  hall,  sup- 
posing that  one  of  his  fallow-pages  was  performing 
his  neglected  duty ;  but  he  saw  that  all  the  company, 
with  goblets  iu  their  hands,  were  waiting  for  his 
queen,  who  stood  without  having  a  cup,  and  visibly 
surprised  at  his  absence.  How  could  he  excuse  the 
neglect  of  a  duty  which,  as  the  queen  had  graciously 
signified  to  him,  he  was  now  performing  for  the  last 
-time.  Aq  idea  flashed  on  his  mind  that  all  this  rash 
behaviour  of  the  apparently  drunken  fellow  was 
nothing  but  an  arranged  trick  to  get  possession  of 
the  cup  entrusted  to  his  care;  he  therefore  returned 
once  more  to  pursue  the  thief,  in  order  to  bring  him 
with  the  cup,  as  the  best  means  of  excusing  his  neg- 
ligence. He  was  now,  however,  no  more  fortunate 
than  he  had  been  before,  and  met  with  nobody  in  the 
intricate  corridors  through  which  he  passed.  The 
blasto  of  the  bugles  whkh  resounded  from  the  ban- 
queting-hall  bewildered  him  enturely,  by  the  idea 
jthat  tl^  were  waiting  for  him ;  he  completely  lest 
his  way,  and  ran  like  a  madman  through  many  pas- 
Mges  and  staircases  till  he  found  himsdf  in  a  ^lery 
with  a  door  at  each  end  of  it.  He  chose  one  of 
them  at  random,  and  entering  it  found  himself 
in  a  little  hall,  which  led  to  an  apparently  dark 
room    by   a  door   which   was  not   quite    closed* 
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He  wM  going  to  o^en  it,  in  ho)>ef  to  find 
somebody  who  would  «et  him  right,  when  lie 
heerd  two  Toieet  convening  in  a  lbi«i|ni  lenguage. 
He  stopped  for  a  momettt,  and  heard  some  very 
strange  words  uttei^  in  Ttalian.  '*  Make  haste,** 
said  one  of  the  voices,,  aonnding  hollow,  as  If  out  of  a 
vault,  and  trembling,  as  if  the  jaws  of  the  speaker 
vere  chattering  with  cold :  *'  Make  haste,  I  say ; 
it  is  cold  here  below  as  on  the  top  of  Etna ;  make 
baste,  in  the  name  of  the  devil,  that  I  may  re- 
turn to  the  daylight.**  <*  Directly,  direetly,**  replied 
the  other,  who,  judging  by  the  sound,  seemed  to  be 
nearer,  and  who  tiH  now  was  muttering  aomeChiBg 
to  himself,  **  liave  a  little  patience^  if  you  wish  roe 
to  count  the  drops.  Seven,  eight.**  «•  Eleven,** 
said  the  lirst  person ;  **  eleven-^not  a  single  drop 
more  nor  less ;  this  tinoe  it  has  soeeeeded  well,  and 
the  old  woman  has  provided  the  right  thing,  which 
Aie  does  not  always  do ;  but  baeten  to  finiA  it,  for 
who  knows  but  thb  cursed  page  may  eome ;  your 
servant  is  a  d<^  wtio  does  things  only  by  halves,  and 
it  is  cold  here  as  in  a  grave.**  "  Eight,  nine,  ten,**— 
continued  the  other — *^  In  the  grave  you  will  have 
ft,  perhaps,  much  warmer,  my  lewrned  master.**  «*  Do 
you  not  hMr  something  rustling,  Asmno  ?  It  sounds 
as  if  the  sand  on  the  pavemeut  was  pmsed  by 
some  light  footsteps.**  '•Eleven.**  It  sounded  again. 
•*  Now  it  is  ready,  take  it.** 

At  this  moment  SumikUw  peeped  into  the  dark 
room,  and  saw  a  wkbered  trembling  arm  suetcbed 
from  the  ceUar  bdow,  as  if  to  receive  somethio|(. 
*•  Your  band  shakes  so  that  you  will  spill  it,"  said 
Assaoo,  who^was  standing  outside :  «*  hasten,  hasten,  ere 
chepage  gets  loose.  Do  yoo  hear  the  blast  of  trum- 
pets?** .  Saying  this,  h^  turned,  and  Laeki  saw  the 
eup  of  Barbara  ti^bling  in  his  hand.  With  one 
spring  the  page  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  close 
to  the  opening  of  the  celbir,  and  the  arm  which  had 
been  stretched  out  from  it  immediately  disappeared. 
He  aooosted  in  a  bold  manner  the  old  man,  who 
stared  on  him  with  a  look  .glaring  with  fury,  and 
said,  **  What  are  you  doing,  ye  rake-hells  ?**  *<  Where- 
fore have  the  evil  stars  l«i  thee  hkber,  thou  son  of 
misfortune?  What  dost  thou  seek  here?**  retorted 
Asmna  **  My  queen*s  goblet  !**  exclaimed  tlie  youth : 
«<  that  is  it ;  gi\-e  it  me  directly,  or  fear  my  sword  T 
^«  Fear  thee,  boy  !**  answered  Assano,  with  rage  and 
scorn ;  and  having  placed  the  gohlet  on  the  ground  with 
his  right  hand,  seized  the  page  with  hb  left,  and  pressed 
him  with  a  gigantic  foree.  Scanislaw  sought  in  vain 
to  make  use  c?  his  weapon ;  in  vain  he  struggled  to 
free  himself  from  the  iron  grasp  of  the  hoary  vilUin ; 
he  could  only  utter  some  words  of  complaint  and 
threatening  from  his  snflfocating  brsast.  A  double 
edged  knife  glittered  in  the  Neapolitan's  hand,  and  it 
was  instantly  plonged  up  to  the  haft  in  the  bosom  of 
the  young  Lacki,  whose  complaints  died  away  in  a 
low  murmur,  and  the  flush  of  anger  which  covered 
hb  cheeks  turned  into  a  deadly  paleness.  Still  he 
whispered  in  a  scarcely  audible  voiee,  «  Farewell, 
Hi^polyte!  Barbara,  farewell!**  The  eyes  of  the 
fiutbfol  Stanblaw  closed  in  death,  hb  tender  Umbs 
hung  powerless  in  the  clutch  of  the  assassin,  who 
bent  over  the  Hfeless  body,  and  whispered  in  hb  ear, 
'*Thou  wert  called  Lacki,  I  think.  Go  then,  and 
when  thou  seest  thy  father,  tell  him  that  thou  also 
hast  known  Hassan,  although  lialf  a  eeotury  later 
than  he  !'*  **  Blood !  blood  again  !**  resounded  from 
the  cellar,  in  an  agonizing  voice,  **  give,  give  it  me 
quickly,  for  I  cannot  remain  longer  in  thb  plaoeof 
horror.'*  **  Take  it,  cowardly  wretch,**  replied  Assi- 
Ho ;  ^<4hb  boy's  death  hM  greatly  enercased  our  reok- 
•nings.'*  He  then,  seized  the  still  warm  corpse  by 
Its  flowing  hair,  and  dragged  it  to  the  door  of  the 
cellar,  and  threw  it  into  the  deep  pit. 

Meanwhile  Kmiu  pledged  the  usual  toast  — 
*t  The  welfiire  of  the  king  and  of  the  royal  fii- 
mily;**  and  custom  required  t)iat  the  monarch 
ehould  answer  it  by  pledging  the  health  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  that  of  the  senate  and 
of  the  equestrian  order;  but  Barbara  was  still 
waiting  with  encreasing  surprise  for  her  goblet. 
Tlic  music  played  continually  to  fill  the  uneipected 
pause,  and  a  large  circle  of  distinguished  personages 
closely  surrounded  tlie  young  queen,  when  an  arm 
dressed  in  her  colours,  blue  ancl  silver,  reached  the 
long  expeaed  goblet  out  of  the  crowd.  Barbara 
being  in  a  great  nurry,  paid  no  attention  to  the  per- 
son by  whom  it  was  presented ;  the  bugles  sounded  a 
blast ;  the  king  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  ma^r  of 
the  house,  and  bis  wishes  to  him,  to  the  senate,  and  to 
the  equestrian  order.  The  oueens  and  his  nephew 
Albert  of  Brandcnberg  joined  hira  in  these  compli- 
mentary expressions;  the  bugles  sounded  again,  and 
the  cups  were  quaffed. 

Other  toasts  follOired  during  a  quarter  of  .an  hour, 
when  at  last  Sigismund  proposed  the  health  of  the 
affianced  coupfe,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  every  one, 
except  the  princess  of  Mazovia.  Barbara  arose  from 
her  seat  and  went  up' to  the  briile,  who  had  just  per- 
ceived with  great  anxiety  that  her  betrothed  had  ab- 
sented himself;  she  embraced  Helena,  expressing 
^er  cordial  wishes  for  the  happiness  which  she  her- 
self'had  so  much  promoted;  wheti^  itt  ihaf  moment 
her  arms  suddenly  lost  their  strength,  apd  fell  down 

?owerless  from  the  embrace;    her  head 'leaned  on 
lelena's  shoulder,  and  her  discoloured  lips  whbpered, 


<*Hold  me,  Helena,  I  am  strangfbly  unweD.**  The 
amatcd  bride  eierted  herself  to  support  the  swooning 
queen,  when  her  mother  aeoosted  her,  saying,  **  It 
seems  that  her  Migettv  b  unwell ;  It  b  neoesMvy  to 
call  for  her  women,  who  will  understand  how  to  take 
care  of  her  better  than  you  do.**  Tlie  dnowd  and  the 
ndbe  whbh  reigned  In  the  hall  had  for  a  nooment 
prevented  the  king  from  seeing  what  bad  occurred  to 
Barbara;  but  when  Lucy  Ostrorog,  who  hastened  to 
the  assistance  of  her  miitreas,  burst  out  into  a  cry  of 
terror,  he  flew  to  hb  bebved,  and  embracing,  pressed 
her  to  his  heart.  «•  I  am  ill,  my  husband,"  said  Bar^ 
hara,  in  a  whisper ;  •*  I  AmI  myadt  very  ilU-tll  unto 
death.**  Stgitmund  Angmtua  was  plunged  into  the 
greatest  consternation;  hb  eye  caught  the  grand 
marshal;  but  he  saw  on  hb  eoontenanee  the  un- 
feigned expression  of  astonisbment  and  displeasure ; 
he  then  east  down  hb  eyes  on  her  whom  be  held  in- 
hb  arms,  as  if  afraid  to  direct  a  look  of  suspicbn  to 
another  aidat 
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Dear  hill,  thou  ever  in  my  heart  shalt  rest 
Deeper  than  sleeps  thy  shadow  in  the  Uke 
In  the  dewy  morning,  ere  the  breeze  doth  wake 
The  darkling  ripple  o'er  its  glossy  breast ; 
In  memory*s  haunted  mirror  shalt  thou  dwell ; 
Thine  b  the  green— the  daisy-sprinkled  zone. 
The  many-tinted  ever-shifUng  throne 
Of  gorgeous  clouds — the  playthings  of  the  gale. 
Oh !  not  for  these  I  love  thee;  thou  art  dear. 
Dearer  than  words  can  utter;  that  you  woke 
All  tender  thought  and  feeling  on  thb  aod, 
The  bright  feet  of  the  beautiful  have  trod. 
The  blue-eyed  maiden  hath  been  straying  here — 
Here  the  fhu:  presence  my  beart*s  slumber  broke. 

J.  C. 


A   LOirO   imSlDBBATIIM,    APPA- 
BBNTLT  IXTBU.  8UPPLXBD. 

[FaoM  the  Parterre^  a  cheap  and  elegant  new  weekly 
publication,  embellbhed  with  excellent  wood-cuts. 
We  are  glad  to  echo  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
editor  relative  to  Mr  Guilford's  fitness  for  hb  task, 
as  manifested  by  the  above  extract.] 

Tfte  Btttutie*  of  Beaumont  and  FUieher,  By 
Horace  Guilford.  Birmingham;  Wrigbtson  and 
Webb ;  and  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  London — **  An- 
other batch  of  beauties  !***  exclaims  some  sour-featured 
critic,  »*  there  is  no  end  to  these  mutibtions  of  our 
best  authors  !**  True,  there  have  been  many  attempts 
to  cull  for  the  use  of  the  indolent,  or  those  who  can- 
not rwid  much  for  want  of  leisure,  the  beauties  which 
abound  in  the  works  of  our  poets  and  dramatists. 
But  by  whom  has  this  been  performed  ?  Generally 
by  persons  whose  reason  and  judgment  are  far  below 
the  standard  of  those  for  whom  they  presume  to 
select.  It  b  not  so  with  the  compiler  of  this  little 
tome:  his  writings  shew  him  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
much  good  taste  and  sound  judgnaent ;  and  in  thb 
selection  he  has  given  additional  evidence  of  the  pos- 
session of  both  these  qualities;  but  hear  what  he 
says  for  himself  and  the  motives  which  induced  him 
to  turn  compiler. 

«<  It  was  in  the  depth  of  the  last  winter  night, 
when  November  and  December  were  sailing  by  in  aU 
their  p^iraphemalb  of  gloom,  and  rain,  and  wmd, — 
wlicn  the  fire-place  surpasses  the  sun  in  warmth,  and 
the  clean  hearth  the  meadows  in  beauty, — ^that  I  took 
up  Beaumont  and  Fleteher  in  the  evenings,  deeming 
their  volumes  no  incongruous  accompaniments  to  the 
roaring'  of  the  storm,  and  the  chuckling  flame  that 
went  merrily  up  the  old  chimney. 

««  At  first  I  contented  myself  with  noting  in  pencil 
lines  the  parts  that  strudt  me  by  their  grandeur,  their 
pathos,  and  their  wit,  or  by  the  fidelity  and  force 
with  which  they  illustrated  the  tone  and  colouring 
of  that  gorgeous  pageant  of  society,  the  EHzaUthoH 
and  Siwt  periods. 

««  These  and  similar  passages,  however,  grew  so 
rapidly  on  my  hands,  that  1  liad  recourse  to  a  com- 
mon-place book,  and  began  right  earnestly  to  tran- 
scribe each  passage  as  it  pleased  me. 

«♦  Then  it  was,  and  while  kindling  with  the  splendid 
and  endless  procession  of  fine  things  which  appeared 
and  passed  by,  that  I  began  to  notice  with  disgust 
the  foul  unsightly  creatnrcs  that  mingled  with  them, 
and,  in  many  pboes,  alnoost  obscured  them. 

««  The  most  deliberate  outrages  upon  delicacy,  the 
most  wanton  exuberance  of  obscenity,  unutterable 
alwminations  of  language  and  conception,  and  an  ab- 
solute wallowing  in  the  sty  of  impurity,  are  all  so 
h»terwoven  with  the  several  Plays,  as  to  defy  emi  the 
kkni  of  a  Bawdier  himseir,  land  most  ever  render  the 
productions  of  Beaumont  and  Fleteher  a  sealed  book, 
such  as  no  father  of  a  famUy  could  conscieiiUously 
piit  into  the  Ininda  of  hb  children. 


**  Such  it  taiaht  tunre  remdned  for  me,  hnad  I  noe 
been  irresistibfy  impressed  by  the  conviction,  that 
there  was  by  far  too  vast  a  preponderance  of  good  to 

be  OMflMMM  Of  toiu 

**  That  conviction  was  the  sole  origin  of  thb  little 
publication ;  whether  the  cause  was  adequate  or  not 
those  who  read  must  decide.  There  were  rubies^ 
and  emeralds,  and  diamonds  thick  sown  upon  a  cloth 
of  frieze ;  I  have  ventured,  to  pluck  them  away,  with 
little  oare  for  their  uncomely  ground-work,  and  to 
Vreath  them  into  a  carcanet,  which  may  sparkle  be* 
fore  the  purest  eyes  that  ever  shone  in  kindred  rays.** 

Our  reedera  will  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that 
be  who  could  write  thus  was  well  qualified  for  the 
task  he  has  so  ably  performed.  "  Horace  Guilford  *• 
has,  indeed — to  borrow  the  motto  from  hb  title-page 
— heaped  together 

**  Infinite  riches  in  a  little  roonn.*** 
•  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malts. 


TO    CORBKSFONIWSTS. 

Cordial  thanks  to  the  We$iom  Lmmmary  (Exetar), 

8.*s  letter  unfbrtunately  came  too  late  for  fta  pur- 
pose. But  he  surely  need  not  regret  it.  Soeh  an 
error  would  not  be  heeded  amidst  so  mudi  good  mat- 
ter. Correspondents  are  requested  to  bear  In  mind, 
that  we  must  have  their  communications  a  ibrtiii|^ 
before  they  can  reokon  with  certainty  upon  our 
ability  to  give  them  attentkm.  We  are  obligtd  to 
be  considerably  befbre-hand  with  our  d^  of  public 
catioo. 

E.  B.  in  our  next.  We  are  happy  to  have  suf* 
gested  some  walks  to  him,  and  do  hereby  take  them, 
with  him  in  imagination,  whether  in  mud  or  meadow.. 

We  have  received  a  little  volume  by  John  mA 
Mary  Saunders,  in  which  there  are  piigni  of  true 
poetry.  WeduOltdieaspeedyopportonityof  givinf 
it  further  notice. 

H.  B.,  who  wrote  the  letter  respecting  Ghosts, 
wbhes  to  say,  "  by  way  of  postscript,**  that  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Coleridge  interprets  hbfedings 
on  the  subject  more  nearly  than  hb  letter  ippears  to 
have  done : — 

Ordonio.  Believe  you  then  no  supernatural  influ- 
ence? 
Believe  you  not  that  sphrits  throng  around  us  ? 

TertMo.  Say  rather  that  I  have  imagined  it 
A  possible  thing  ; — and  it  has  soothed  my  soul 
As  other  fancies  have,  but  ne'er  seduced  me 
To  trafiic  with  the  black  and  f^euaied  hope 
That  the  dead  hear  the  voice  of  witeh  or  wisard. 

Remorse^  actiii,  sc.  1. 

We  shall  probably  have  more  than  one  occasion  to 
notice  the  distinction  which  our  Correspondent  makes 
between  Good  Njiture  and  Good  Temper,  and  whidi 
certoinly  exists,  though  we  are  glad  to  see  hb  fidr 
friends  think  otherwise  ;  for  of  course  we  are  bound 
to  construe  their  identification  of  the  terms,  on  the 
charming  side. 

We  have  but  just  become  aware  of  the  lines  by 
«*  H.  C"    They  shall  receive  the  proper  attention. 

The  Kent  Herald  says,  that  the  heroine  of  a  corres- 
pendent's  ballad,  entiticd  Betty  Bolaine,  which  ap- 
peered  in  the  London  Journal  a  week  or  two  back, 
was  one  of  the  «  worthies  of  Canterbury,**  and  that 
she  left  an  immense  property  to  one  of  the  Preben- 
daries  of  the  cathedral  of  that  city. 

An  accident  has  obliged  us  to  omit  <*  The  Romance 
of  Real  Life"  intended  for  our  present  Number. 


Giving  Paia.— In  the  application  of  evil  for  the 
production  of  good,  never  let  it  be  applied  for  Uie 
gratification  of  mere  antipathy ;  never  but  as  subser- 
vient to,  and  necessary  for  the  only  proper  ends  of 
punishment,  the  determent  of  others  by  «ampK 
In  the  interest  of  the  offender,  reformation  is  the 
great  object  to  be  aimed  at ;  if  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished, seek  to  disable  him  from  inflicUng  the  hke 
evU  on  himself  mid  others.  But  always  bear  in  mmd 
the  maxim  which  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  :— 
Inflict  as  much  and  no  more  pain  than  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  beuevoleucc.  Create  not 
evil  greater  than  the  evil  you  exclude — BentAamM 
Deontohgg' 


]  London  :  PaWi-hed  by  H.  Hoorxs,  13.  Pall  Mall  East. 
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FAIRIBS. 

Continued, 
It  may  be  agreeable  to  foUov  up  the  growth  of  this 
goocUhumonred  light  in  something  Hke  chronolo- 
gical order.  The  old  romances  began  it.  Oberon, 
4he  beautiful  and  beneficent,  aftervards  king^f  the 
fidriesy  made  his  appearance  very  early.  He  is  the 
Elberich,  or  Rich  £lf,  of  the  Germans,  and  became 
Oberon,  with  a  French  termination,  in  the  romance 
of  «  Htton  de  Bouvdeaux.**  The  general  reader  is  well 
acquainted  with  him  through  the  abridgment  of  the 
work  by  the  Count  de  T^essan,  and  the  Oberon  of 
IVieknd,  translated  by  Mr  Sotheby.  He  is  a  tiny 
dreature,  in  the  likeness  of  &  beautiful  child,  with  a 
fkce  of  exceeding  loveliness ;  and  wears  a  crown  of 
Jewels.  HfB  cap  of  inTJsibUity,  common  to  all  the 
Fairies  (which  is  the  reason  why  they  must  not  lose 
It)  became  fiunoiis  as  the  Tam-Kappe,  or  Dadng 
Cap,  otherwise  called  the  Nebel  or  Mist* Cap,  and 
the  Tarn-hut,  or  Hat  of  Daring.*  In  the  poem  of 
the  German'  Voltaire,  he  possesses  the  horn,  which 
sets  everybody  dancing.  He  and  his  brother  dwarfs, 
of  the  northern  mythology,  are  the  undoubted  ances- 
tors of  the  'fidlen  but  illustrious  family  of  the  Tom 
Thumbs,  who  became  sons  of  •tailors  and  victims  of 
«ows.  Of  the  same  stock  are  the  Tom  H  ickathr ifb  and 
Jack  the  Giant- Killer,  if  indeed  they  be  not  the  gods 
themselves,  merged  into  the  Christian  diildren  of 
their  former  worshippers.  Their  horrible  coats, 
«aps  of  knowledge,  swords  of  sharpness,  and  shoes  of 
-swifbiess,  are,  as  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  observes, 
**  all  out  oi  the  great  heathen  treasury.'*  Thumb 
looks  like  an  Avatarkin,  or  little"  incarnation  of 
Thor.  Thor  vras  the  stoutest  of  the  gods,  but  then 
the  gods  vrere  little  fellows  in  stature,  compared  with 
the  giants.  In  a  chapter  of  the  Edda,  from  which 
the  Reviewer  has  given  an  amusing  extract,  the  giant 
Skrymner  rallies^  Thor  upon  his  pretensions  and  size, 
and  calls  him  *<the  little  man.**f  As  the  god  neverthe- 
less was  more  than  a  match  for  these  lubbers  of  the  skies, 
Ids  worshippers  might  have  respected  the  n^me  in 
honour  of  him ;  a  panegyrical  raillery  not  unknown  to 
other  mythologies,  nor  unpractised  towards  the  "godn 
of  the  earth.  **^  The  West  of  England,  it  may  be  ob- 
served,  is  a  great  Fairy  country,  though  even  the 
miners  and  their  natural  darkness  have  not  been  able 
to  obscure  the  sunnier  notions  of  Falry-land,  now 
pirevi^liog  ia  that  quarter  as  much  as  any.     The  De- 

*  "  Tsm,  fWno  taren,to dare  (Mys  DobeneU),  because  tbey 
fsve  oourage  aloos  with  invislbUtty.  Kappe  is  properly  a 
cloak,  thoufh  the  tam-kappe  or  nebel-kappe  is  geiier4uy 
represented  as  a  cap  or  hat."  —  Fahrjf  JUpthologjft  vol.  ii. 
p.  4.  Pertaapa  the  word  cape,  wbicb  may  iaclude  some- 
thing  botU  of  <Mp  and  cloak,  might  settle  their  apparent 
oontcadfctioo.  Hood  impUes  both ;  and  the  goUin  is  some* 
times  called  Robin  Hood,  and  Hoodekio. 

t  In  the  agreeable  learning  which  the  reviewer  has 
brought  to  bear  on  this  subject,  in  the  AnHqHitle*  of  A'ur- 
eerff  Liieraiure,  he  has  deprived  ua  of  our  old  Ihend  the 
giant  Cormoran.  who  turns  out  to  be  a  mistake  of  the 
wrinter's  devil  for  Corinorao,  "the  Corinmua,  probably,  of 
JeAnry  of  Monmouth  and  the  Brut;"  However,  a  printer's 
devil  has  a  right  to  spjeak  to  this  point;  and  we  cannot 
help  thinking  mat  OorroDran  ong^t  to  be  the  word  both  on 
account  of  tbli  devouring  magnitude  of  the  sound,  and  its 
suitability  to  rtie  brazen  tromp  of  a  ComlA  mouth— 
Here's  the  valiant  Cornish  man. 
Who  slew  ttie  giant  Cormoran. 

Abraham  Cann  or  Pnlkioffhom  ought  to  speak  it ;  or  the 
descendants  of  the  Danish  bero  Kolson,  who  hare  ora 
rotunda  in  tbxX  quarter. 

X  '  litUe  Win,  the  scoorge  of  France, 
No  godhead  but  the  first  ot  men  ;'— 
says  Prior,  speaking  of  William  the  3d.,  and  reboking,  at 
the  same  tfane,  Botteau's  deifications  of  Louis.    So  Frede* 
rick  or  Napoleon,  or  both,  were  called  by  their  soldiers 
**  the  LitUe  Corporal/' 

rrrom  the  Stcsn^Preii  of  C  ft  W.  Rstkbll,  Little  Pttltfsejftitff.] 


vonshire  Pixies  or  Pucksies,  are  the  reigning  elves, 
and  are  among  the  gayest  and  most  good-humoured  to 
be  met  with.  Mr  Coleridge,  in  his  juvenile  poems, 
has  put  some  verses  into  their  mouths,  not  among 
his  best,  but  such  as  he  may  have  been  reasonably 
loth  to  part  with.  The  sea  air  which  he  breathed  at 
a  distance,  and  "  the  Pixies*  Parlour**  (a  grotto  of  the 
roots  of  trees,  in  which  he  found  his  name  carved  by 
the  hands  of  his  childhood,  were  proper  nurseries  for 
the  author  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

Chaucer's  notion  of  Fairies  was  a  confused  mix- 
ture of  elves,  and  romance-ladies,  and  Ovid,  and  the 
Catholic  diabierie.  We  had  taken  his  fairies  for  the 
regular  little  dancers  on  the  green  (induced  by  a  line 
of  his  to  that  effect  in  the  following  passage)  ;  but 
the  author  of  the  Fairy  Mythology  has  led  us  to 
form  a  diff*erent  opinion.  The  truth  is,  that  a  book 
in  Chaucer*s  time  was  a  book,  and  everything  to  be 
found  in  those  rare  authorities  became  a  sort  of  equal 
religion  in  the  eyes  of  the  student.  Chaucer,  in  one 
of  his  verses,  has  brought  together  three  such  names 
as  never  met,  perhaps,  before  or  since, — <*  Samson, 
Tumus,  and  Socrates.**  He  calls  Ovid*s  Epistles 
'*the  Saint's  Legends  of  Cupid.*'  Seneca  and  St 
Paul  are  the  same  grave  authorities  in  his  eyes ;  in 
short,  whatever  was  written  was  a  scripture ;  some- 
thing clerkly,  and  what  a  monk  ought  to  have  writ- 
ten if  he  could.  His  Lady  Abbess  wears  a  broach 
exhibiting  a  motto  out  of  Virgil.  Elves,  therefore^ 
and  Proveo9al  Enchantresses,  and  the  nymphs  of  the 
Metamorphoses,  and  the  very  devils  of  the  Pope  and 
St  Anthony,  were  all  fellows  well  met,  all  supernatu- 
ral beings,  living  in  the  same  remote  r^ons  of  fimcy, 
and  exciting  the  gratitude  of  the  poet.  He  is  angry 
with  the  friars  for  making  more  solemn  distinctions, 
and  displacing  the  little  elves  in  their  walks ;  and  he 
runs  a  capital  jest  upon  them,  which  has  become 
fhmous. 

**  In  olde  dayes  of  the  kinge  Artour, 
Of  which  that  Britons  speke  gret  honour, 
All  was  this  kind  full  filled  of  faerie ; 
The  Elf-quene,  with  her  joly  compagnie. 
Danced  ful  oft  in  many  a  grene  mede. 
This  was  the  old  opinion  as  I  rede, 
I  speke  of  many  hundred  yeres  ago ; 
But  now  can  no  man  see  non  elves  mo. 
For  now  the  grete  charitee  and  prayeres     * 
Of  limitoures  and  other  holy  freres. 
That  scrchen  every  land  and  every  streme. 
As  thikke  as  motes  in  the  sonne-beme, 
Blissing  halles,  chambres,  kichenes,  and  boures, 
Citees  and  burghes,  castles  highe  and  toures, 
Thropes  and  hemes,  shepeness  and  dairies. 
This  maketh  that  ther  ben  no  fiieries ; 
For  ther  as  wont  to  walken  was  an  elf, 
Ther  walketh  now  the  limitour  himself, 
'    In  undermeles  and  in  morwenings. 

And  sayth  his  matines  and  his  holy  thinges. 
As  he  goth  in  his  limitation. 
Women  may  now  go  safely  up  and  doun  ; 
In  every  bush  and  under  every  tree, 
Ther  is  non  other  incubas  but  he.** 

In  another  poem,  we  meet  with  Pluto  and  Proser- 
pine as  the  King  and  Queen  of  Faerie ;  where  they 
sing  and  dance  about  a  well,  enjoying  themselves  in 
a  garden,  and  quoting  Solomon.  The  ** ladies'*  that 
wait  upon  them  are  the  damsels  that  accompanied 
Proserpine  in  the  vale  of  Enna,  when  she  was  taken 
away  by  bis  Majesty  in  his  "  griesly  cart.**  This  is 
a  very  different  cart  from  a  diariot  made  of  the 
gristle  of  grasshoppers. 

The  national  intellect,  which  had  been  maturing 
like  an  oak,  from  the  time  of  Wickliffe,  drawing  up 


nutriment  from  every  ground,  and  silently  making 
the  weakest  things  contribute  to  its  strength,  bui* 
forth  at  last  into  flowers  and  fruit  together,  in  the 
noon-day  of  Shakspeare.  A  shower  of  fiury  bloasomf 
was  the  ornament  of  its  might.  Spenser's  fiiiries  are 
those  of  Romance,  varied  with  the  usual  readings  of 
his  own  fimcy;  but  Shakspeare,  the  popular  poet 
of  the  world,  took  the  little  elfin  globe  in  his  hand, 
as  he  had  done  the  great  one,  and  made  it  a  thing  of 
joy  and  prettineas  fijr  ever.  Since  then  the  fiuries 
have  become  part  of  a  poet's  belief  and  happy  ideas 
of  them  have  almost  superseded  what  remains  of  a 
darker  creed  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  pro- 
found playfulness  of  Shakspeare*s  wisdom,  which 
humanized  everything  it  touched,  and  made  it  know 
its  own  value,  found  out  the  soul  of  an  activity,  con- 
vertible into  good,  in  the  restlessness  of  misdiief;  and 
Puck,  or  the  elf  malicious,  became  jester  in  the  Court 
of  Oberon  the  Good  Fairy, — his  servaifT  and  his  help. 
The  "  Elves"  in  the  Tempest  are  rather  the  elemen- 
tal  spirits  of  the  Rosiomciana,  confounded  both  vrith 
classical  and  popular  mythology.  It  is  in  the  '  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,'  that  the  true  fiuries  are 
fi^und,  as  they  ought  to  be ;  and  there  amidst  bowers 
and  moonlight,  will  we  indulge  ouiaelvea  awhile 
with  their  company.  We  make  no  apology  to  the 
reader  for  our  large  quotations.  They  have  been 
repeated  many  times, and  lately  on  the  present  sub- 
ject ;  yet  we  should  rather  have  to  apc^ogise  for  the 
omission,  considering  how  excellent  they  are.  To 
add  what  novelty  we  could,  or  rather  to  make  our 
quotations  as  peculiar  to  our  work  as  possible,  we 
had  made  up  our  minds  to  bring  ti^ether  all  the  pas- 
sages in  question  out  of  8hakspeare*s  drama,  as  fin: 
as  they  could  be  separated  from  other  matter,  and 
present  them  to  our  readers  under  the  title  of  a 
Fairy  Play  :  but  we  began  to  fear  that  the  profime 
might  have  some  colour  of  reason  for  complaining  of 
us,  and  accusing  us  of  an  intention  to  swell  our  pagesL 
We  have,  therefi>re,  confined  ourselves  to  selections 
which  are  put  under  distinct  heads,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  gallery  of  Fairy  pictures.  We  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  conunenting  as  we  go,  even  if  our  re- 
marks are  called  forth  on  points  not  immediately 
belonging  to  the  subject.  It  is  not  easy  to  read 
a  great  poet,  and  not  indulge  in  exclamations  of 
fondness.  Besides  there  is  something  fiury-like  in 
having  one's  way. 

EMPLOTMKMT  OF  A  DAMSEL  OF  THE  FAIRT  POURT.       "^ 

Fairy,  Over  hill,  over  dale. 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  briar    | 
Over  park,  over  pale. 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire, 
I  do  wander  every  where. 
Swifter  than  the  moones  sphere ; 
And  I  serve  the  fiury  queen. 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green  : 
The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be  ; 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see ; 
Those  be  rubies,  fiiiry  fiivours : 
In  those  fireckles  live  their  fiivours ; 
I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here, 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 
Flowers,  in  the  proper  fiiiry  spirit,  which  'gXvys  be- 
twixt sport  and  wisdom  with  the  profoundest  mys- 
teries of  nature,  are  here  made  alive,  and  turned  into 
fimtastic  servants. 

In  Fairy-land  whatever  may  be,  is.  We  may 
gather  from  this  and  another  passage  in  CymbeUncp 
that  Shakespeare  was  fond  of  cowslips,  and  had  ob- 
served their  graces  with  delight.    It  is  a  delicate 
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fimcy  to  suppose  that  those  ruby  «pM.  dbntaitt  t6e 
essence  of  the  flower's  odour,  and  tWH^fresen|»ftim 
their  ruling  sprite.  And  the  hanging  a  pearl  in 
every  cowslip's  ear  (besides  the  beauty  of  the  line) 
seems  to  pull*ttohead  of  thet$n  pMtfOn^ aTtfWi^  9, 
and  make  him  i^aiotl^  flDaiscio^i&«#h)s  n«V  fawur. 

nO^TER  cm  Qf/tEV  nVANI4. 

I  ki«(»aba«it  whiRoni^  #ild  thyxMblosN^ 
Where  ox-lip«  and  the  nodding  violet  grows  j 
Quite  over-canopied  with  lush  woodbine. 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine ; 
There  sleeps  Titania,  some  time  of  the  night, 
Lull'd  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight. 

What  beautiful  lines  are  these?  Observe  in  the 
next  the  goggle-eyed  owl,  who  Is  nightly  astonished 
at  the  Fairies,  as  if  amazement  were  his  business; 
imd  ako  the  child- tike  warning  to  the  snalb  and 
daddy  long^Jegs,  to  keep  aloof. 

THE  QUfEN  IN  HER  BOWER. 

T^a,    Come,  now  a  roundel*  and  a  fairy  song ; 

Then,  for  the  third  part  of  minute,  hence ; 
Some  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  bnds ; 
Some  war  with  rear-mice  for   their  leather 

wings. 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats ;  and  some  keep 

back 
The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots  and 

wonders 
At  our  quaint  spirits :  sing  me  now  asleep ; 
Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest. 


1st  Fairy,  You  spotted  snakes,  with  double  tongue^ 
Thorny  hedge-hogs,  be  not  seen  ; 
Newts  and  blind- worms  do  no  wrong ; 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen. 

Chorus.  Philomel,  with  melody. 

Sing  in  our  sweet  lulliU>y; 
Lnlla,  lulla,  lullaby ;  luUa,  lulla,  lullaby ; 
Never  harm,  nor  spell  nor  charm. 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh. 
So,  good  night,  with  lullaby. 

2d  Fairy,  Weaving  spiders  come  not  here ; 

Hence,you  long-legged  spinners,hence ; 
Beetles  black,  approach  not  near ; 
Worm,  nor  snail,  do  no  oflfence. 

Chorus,  Philomel,  with  melody,  &c. 

Isi  Fairy,  Hence,  away;  now' all  is  well. 
One,  aloof,  sund  sentinel. 

TRICKS   OF   TUB    FAIRY   KING   OK   HIS   QUEEK. 

Titania,  by  practice  of  Oberon,  falls  in  love  with 
.a  weaver,  on  whom  Puck  has  clapped  an  ass's  haad. 
Enter  Puck  with  him  and  some  others.  Imagine 
the  weaver  to  be  Liston. 

Quince.  O  monstrous!  O  strange!  we  are 
haunted.  Pray,  masters !  fly  masters !  help  I  (^ar- 
eunt  Clowns.) 

Puck,  I'll  follow  you,  I'll  lead  you  about,  around. 
Through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through 

brier; 
Sometime  a  horse  I'll  be,  sometime  a  hound, 
A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  Are, 
And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and  bum, 
Xike  horse,  hound,  hog,  b»r,  fire,  at  every  turn. 

JSot.  Whv  do  thev  run  away  ?  this  is  a  knavery  of 
them  to  make  me  aieard. 

Jte-enier  Snout, 

Snout.  O  Bottom,  thou  art  changed !  What  do  I 
«ee  on  thee-? 

Re-enter  Quince,- 

jQiiM.  Bless  thee.  Bottom  I  Bless  thee  I  thou 
art  translated. 

JBot.  I  see.  their  knavery  :  this  is  to  make  an  ass 
of  me,  to  fright  me  if  they  could.  But  I  will  not 
stir  from  this  place,  do  what  they  can  :  I  will  walk 
up  and  ddwn  here,  and  I  will  sing,  that  they  shall 
hear  I  am  not  afraid. 

The  ousel-cock,  so  black  of  hue. 

With  orange-tawny  bill ; 
The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true. 

The  wren  with  little  quill. 

Tita,  What  angel  wakes  me  from  my  flowery 
bed? 

JSott  The  finch,  the  sparrow,  and  the  lark, 
The  plain-song  cuckoo  gray. 
Whose  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark. 
And  dares  not  answer,  nay  ; 

for,  indeed,  who  would  set  his  wit  to  so  foolish  a 
bird  ? — who  would  give  a  bird  the  He,  though  he  cry 
oicAoa  ntver  to  ? 

.    l%ta,  I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  sing  again : 

Mine  ear  is  much  enamoured  of  thy  note^ 

So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape ; 

And  thy  fkir  virtue's  force  perforce  doth  move  me, 

On  the  first  view,  to  say,  to  sweilr,  I  love  thee. 


Af.  Vetlfek%  nlilress,  youfAoaU  juae  Mk\S 
naamk  fBr  tiM  c^  aid  yi^,  to  say  dl»  tnrt^,  mmm^nf 
love  keep  little  company  together  now-a-aays :  the 
more  the  pity,  that  some  honest  neighbours  will  not 
make  them  friends.  Nay,  I  can  gleek  upon  the 
•  oeoiiton.    '    V    *       *  */     '  y      "  '"^ 

fla. .  Thou  «kt  at  wise  as  thou  art  bcaMlfil.  , 
Mm,  5b  so,  mrithtr:  but  if  had  wii  a^u^i  tmget 
outof  t1^  wo«i|  I  bave  enough  to  sirvc  mne  Swn 
turn.  ^  i       .   .    ■    .  - 

Tita,  Out  of  this  wood  do  not  desire  to  go ; 

Thou  shalt  remain   here  whether  thou  wilt 

or  BO. 
I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate ; 
The  summer  still  doth  tend  upon  my  state. 
And  I  do  love  thee :  therelbre,  go  with  in* ; 
111  give  thee  Curies  to  attend  on  thee  ; 
Ana  they  shall  fetch 'thee  jewels  from  the  deep. 
And  sing,  while  thou  on  pressed  flowerv  doth 

sUm; 
And  I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grossnesa  so. 
That  thou  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go. 
Peas-blossom !  Cobweb !  Moth  !  and  Mustard- 
seed! 
Ist    Fairy,  Ready. 
^nd  Fairy,  And  L 

Srd  Fairy.  And  J. 

4fh   Fairy,  Where  shall  we  go  ? 

Tita,  Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman ; 
Hop  in  his  walks  and  gambol  in  his  eyes ', 
Feed  him  with  apricocks,  and  dewberries ; 
With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries ; 
The  honey-bags  steal  from  the  humble-bees, 
And,  for  night-tapcrs,  crop  their  waxen  thighs, 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's  eyes. 
To  have  my  love  to  bed,  and  to  arise ; 
And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies. 
To  fan  the  moonbeams  from  his  sleeping  eyes : 
Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies. 
Isf    Fairy,  Hail  mortal ! 
2nd  Fairy,  Hail ! 

Srd  Fairy.  Hail ! 

4ih  Fairy.  Hail  f 

Bot,  I  cry  your  worship's  mercy,  heartily.     I  be- 
seech your  worship's  name. 
Cob.  Cobweb. 

Bot.  1  shall  desire  of  you  more  acquaintance,  good 
Master  Cobweb :  If  I  cut  my  finger,  I  shall  make 
bold  with  you.     Your  name,  honest  gentleman  ? 
PtoM.  Peas-blooom. 

Bot,  I  pray  you  remember  me  to  Mistress  Squash, 
your  mother,  and  to  Master  Peascod,  your  father. 
Good  Master  Peas-blossom,  I  shall  desire  of  you 
more  acquaintance  too.  Your  name,  I  beseech  you, 
air? 

jifiur.  Mustard^seed. 

Bot.  Good  Master  iNIustard-seed,  I  know  your 
patience  well :  that  same  cowardly,  giant-like,  ox- 
beef  hath  devoured  many  a  gentleman  of  your  house: 
I  promise  you,  your  kindred  hath  made  my  eyes 
water  ere  now.  I  desire  of  you  more  acquaintance^ 
good  Master  Mustard -seed. 

Tita,  Come  wait  upon  him ;  lead  him  to  my  bower. 
The  moon,  methinks,  looks  with  a  wat'ry  eye; 
And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower. 
Lamenting  some  enforced  chastity. 
Tie  up  love's  tongue,  and  bring  him  silently. 

The  luxurious  reduplication  of  the  rhyme  in  this 
exquisite  passage  has  been  noticed  by  Mr  Hazlitf. 

Again,  in  act  the  fourth  : — 

Tita.  Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flow'ry  bed, 
While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy,    , 
And  stick  musk-roses  in  thy  sleek  smooth  head. 
And  kiss  thy  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle  joy. 

Bot.  Where's  Peas-blossom  ? 

Peas.   Ready. 

Bot.  Scratch  my  head.  Peas-blossom.  Where's 
Monsieur  Cobweb  ? 

Cob,  Ready. 

Bot.  Monsieur  Cobweb ;  good  Monsieur,  get 
your  weapons  in  your  hand,  and  kill  me  a  red  hipp'd 
humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a  thistle;  and  g«>od 
Monsieur,  bring  me  the  honey-bag.  Do  not  fret 
yourself  too  much  in  the  action,  Monsieur:  and  good 
Monsieur,  have  a  care  the  honey-bag  break  not ;  I 
would  be  loth  to  have  you  overflow  with  a  honey- 
bag,  Signor.     Where's  Monsieur  Mustard-seed  ? 

Must,   Ready. 

Bot.  Give  me  your  neif.  Monsieur  Mustard-seed. 
Pray  you,  leave  your  courtesy,  good  Monsieur. 

Mu»L  What's  your  will  ? 

Bot.  Nothing,  good  Monsieur,  but  to  help 
Cavalero  Cobweb  to  scratch.  I  must  to  the  barber's 
Monsieur;  for  methinks  I  am  marvellous  hairy 
about  the  face :  and  I  am  such  a  tender  ass,  if  my 
hair  do  but  tickle  me  I  must  scratch. 

Tita.  What,  wilt  thou  hear  some  music,  my  sweet 
love? 

Bot.  1  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music  r  let 
us  have  the  tongs  and  ttie  bones. 

2^.  Or  say,  sweet  love,  what  thou  desir'st  to  eat. 

Bot,  Truly  a  peek  of  provender ;  I  could  munch 
your  good  d^  oats.  Methinks  I  have  a  great  desire 
to  a  bottle  of  hay ;  good  hay,  sweet  hay,  hath  no 
fellow. 
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^niw  IbaWia  venturous finiry  that  shall  seek 

'm%  i^rrel's  hoard,  acid  fetch  thee  new  nuta. 
*  "Bot.  T  liad  mther  have  a  handful  or  two  of  dried 
peas.     But,  I  pray  you,  let  none  of  your  people  stir 
me ;  I  have  an  exposition  of  sleep  come  upon  me. 
~  MbdIjfnr%}ndth0B||rhiyanns. 

gG^C^id  b|i^l  way  Away. 
k4ho|  w«td-bii|^  the  s^t  honey- 

^   >.   <batlycntwiit,-:j|hc,#mdU  ivy^ 
Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. 
O,  how  I  love  thee !  how  I  dote  on  thee  I 

TBB   I'AnttES   BLKSS   A   BOUSE   AT   KIGHT-TIMI. 

Enter  Pueh. 
Pitokt  Now  the  hungry  lion  ruais. 
And  the  wolf  bebioirls  the  moon  ; 
Whilst  the  beavy  ploughman  snores, 

All  with  weary  task  flacdoaa. 
Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow. 

Whilst  the'aoiltch^owl,  a^ritching  loud. 
Puts  the  wretch,  that  lies  in  woe^ 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
"^Jow  it  is  tW  time  of  nighl^ 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  vidi^ 
i^very  one  lets  forth  his  sprite. 

In  the  church-yard  paths  to  glide : 
And  we  fiilries  that  do  run 

By  the  triple  Heeafte  team. 
From  the  presance  of  the  aua» 

Following  darkness  like  a  drean^ 
Now  are  frolick ;  not  a  mouse 
Shall  disturb  this  hallow'd  house ; 
I  am  seat,  with  broom;  bstfbie, 
To  sweep  the  dust  behiad  iha  door* 
Enter  Oberpn  and  Tiiania  vJith  timr  JVmm. 
Oberon.  lliroMgh  this  house  give  glimmering  Ughln 
By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire  : 
Every  elf,  and  fairy  sprite. 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  6om  brier; 
And  this  ditty,  after  me. 
Sing  and  dance  it  trippingly. 
Tita.  First,  rehearse  this  song  by  rote, 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note. 
Hand  in  hand,  with  fiary  graea. 
Will  we  sing,  and  bless  this  plaoe.. 

SOMO  AKO  PANCX» 

Oberon.  Now,  until  the  break  of  day, 
Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray. 
To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we, 
Whid)  by  us  shaU  blesaad  ba; 
And  the  issue,  there  create^ 
Ever  shall  be  fortpiate. 
So  shall  all  the  couples  three 
Ever  true  in  loving  be: 
And  thie  blots  of  nature's  hand, 
Shall  not  In  their  issue  stand :    - 
Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  scar. 
Nor  mark  prodigious,  such  as  are 
Despised  in  nativity. 
Shall  upon  their  ohildren  be. 
With  this  field-dew  consearate. 
Every  fairy  take  his  gait ! 
And  each  several  chamber  bless, 
Through  this  palace  with  sweet  peace : 
E'er  shall  it  in  safety  rest. 
And  the  owner  of  it  be  blest. 

Trip  away ; 

Make  no  stay ; 
Meet  me  all  by  break  of  day. 

It  is  with  difliculty  that  in  these,  and  indeed  in  ail 
our  quotations,  we  refrain  from  marking  particulaP 
passages.  One  longs  to  vent  one's  feelings,  ilka 
positive  grappling  with  the  lines ;  and  besides,  we  have 
the  temptation  of  the  reader's  company  to  expre»  <mt 
kdmiration.  But  we  fear  to  do  injustice  to  what  wt 
should  leave  unmarked ;  and  indeed  to  be  thought 
impatient  with  the  others.  Luckily  where  aU  la 
beautiful,  the  choice  would  often  be  diflicult,  if  we 
stopped  to  make  any  ;  and  if  we  did  not,  we  should 
be  printing  nothing  but  Italics. 

Queen  Mab,  as  the  author  of  the  *  Fairy  Mythology' 
remarks,  has  certainly  dethroned  Titania;  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  both  he,  and  the  poets  who 
have  helped  to  dethrone  her,  are  in  the  wrong;  and 
that  Voss  is  right,  when  he  rejects  the  royalty  of  both 
monosyllables.  Queen  or  Quean  is  old  English  for 
woman,  and  is  still  applied  to  females  in  an  ill  tense. 
Now  Mab  is  the  fairies'  midwife,  plebeian  by  ofiice, 
indiscriminate  in  her  visits,  and  descendmg  so  low  as 
to  make  elf-locks»  and  plait  the  manaa  of  horses.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  she  is  styled  queen  in  an  equivocal 
sense,  between  a  miraicry  of  state  and  something 
abusive;  and  that  the  word  ilfa6  comes  from  the 
same  housewife  origin  as  ilfop,  Moppet,  and  Afob-cap. 
The  a  was  most  likdy  pronounced  broad;  as  in  Mali 
for  Moll,  MaBdn  for  Maukin ;  and  Queen  Mab  is  per* 
haps  the  Quean  in  the  Mob-cap^'-the  midwife  riding 
in  her  charioty  but  stiU  vulgar :  and  acting  some  suah 
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^pitt iiratbjygMrdto  brntifi md  to  pi>ft|4i'g  ftnofaii>  u 
4^0  of  Sir  IfYalier  'SooU*&  ikncifiil  fmrnoo^gm  (we 
ibfg«t  her  name)  doei  to  fltdi  and  liloodia  tbe  qqv«1. 
^  7h<)  pitygwB,  in  B^n  Jqimdii  jceguduig  Fairiee 
want  merit  enough  to  be  qiioled;  not  that  hmhtd 
.not  a  ine  teqr*  but  tbat,  in  this  tasfnwf,  «e  in  aome 
jKhw^bftaifeilaid  Hwithhia  book.«*ding,  probably 
in  despair  of  equalling  Shaktpcare.  The  paa^ges 
quoted  firom  him  bj  the  author  of  the  *  Fairy 
Mythology,*  rather  umt,  of  respaet  than  hia  uwal 
^pMd  taiftfl^  are  ooUiiBg  better  than  BO  many  oaannon- 
plaees,  fai  irhicfa  the  popular  notions  are  set  forth. 
^Iiere  is,  however,  one  striking  exception,  out  of  th^ 
«  Sad  Shepherd'  :^ 

(  Ibere,  in  the  stodcioftrees,  white  fiiys  do  dwell, 
.    And  span-long  elvea^  that  danee  about  a  pool 
With  each  a  Ut^e  changeling  in  their  arms. 

This  ia  y&c^  grim,  and  to  the  pnrpoee.  The 
efaangeUng  aoperoatnally  dtaainisfaed  adds  to  the 
l^hastlineas,  as  if  bora  and  completed  before  its  time. 

For  oar  mext  quotation,  which  is  very  pleasant, 
we  are  iwkbted,  amangst  xmr  numerous  obligations, 
to  tiM  fame  fairy  historian.  There  is  probably  a 
good  deal  of  treasure  of  the  same  sort  in  the  rich 
massof  Old  English  poetry ;  but  the  truth  is,  we  dare 
not  trust  ourselves  with  the  search.  We  have  al- 
<raady  a  tendency  to  exeeed  the  limits  assigned  us ; 
and  on  sutjects  like  these  we  should  be  tolled  on 
from  one  search  to  another,  as  if  Puck  had  Ukta  the 
ahapg  of  a  6eew  The  passage  we  speak  of  is  in  Ran- 
dolph** pastoral  of  *  Amyntas,  or  the  Impossible 
Dowry.*  A  young  rogue  of  the  name  of  Dory  las 
**  makes  a  fool  of  a  *  fantastique  sheapherd,*  Joeastus, 
by  ptelanding  to  be  Oberon,  King  of  Fairy.**  In  this 
character,  having  provided  a  proper  retinue  (whom 
we  are  to  suppose  to  be  boys)  he  proposes  a  foiry 
husband  for  Jocastus*s  daughter,  and  obliges  him  by 
phwi4eTing  his  orchard.  We  take  the  former  of  these 
Ineidents  for  granted,  from  the  context,  for  we  have 
not  seen  the  original.  Dorytas  appears  sometimes  to 
act  in  his  own  character,  and  sometimes  in  that  of 
Oberon.  In  the  former,  the  following  dialogue 
takes  place  between  him  and  his  wittol;  descriptive  of 

A   FAniT*S  JOINTURX. 

ThetijfUg.  But  what  estate  shall  be  assure  upon  me  ? 
Jdeostu9»  A  royal  jointure,  all  in  Fairy  land. 
•         #••••• 

Dorylas  knows  it. 

A  curious  park — 
DorffUu,  Paled  rotmd  about  with  picktecth. 
Joe.  Besides  a  house  made  all  of  mother  of  pearl. 

An  ivory  tennis-court. 
Dor.  A  nutmeg  parlour. 
Joe,  A  sapphire  dairy-room. 
DcT*  A  ginger  hall. 
Joe.  Chmbers  of  agate. 
J)9r»  Kitchens  all  of  crystal. 
Awu  O, admirable!     This  it  is  for  certain. 
Joe,  The  jacks  ore  gold. 
Dor,  The  spits  are  Spanish  needles. 
Joe,  Then  there  be  walks — 
Dot,  Of  amber. 
Joe,  Curious  orchards — 

Dor,  That  bear  as  well  in  winter  as  in  summer. 
'    Jog.  *Bove  all,  the  fish-ponds,  every  pood  is  fuU  — 
Dor.  Of  nectar.  Will  this  please  vou  ?  Every  grove 

Stored  with  delightful  birds. 

Dorylas  proceeds  to  help  himself  to  the  farmer*s 
apples,  his  brother  rogues  assisting  him.  This 
lioeose,  it  must  be  owned,  is  royal.  But  what  is 
still  pleasanter,  we  are  here  presented  for  the  first 
time  with  some  fairy  Latin,  and  very  good  it  is, 
quaint  and  pithy.  The  Neapolitan  Robin  Good- 
Sdlow,  who  goes  about  in  the  shape  of  a  little  monk, 
might  have  written  it. 

FAIRIES   aOBBIKO   AN   ORCHARD,     AND   SINGING    LATIN. 

Dor,  How  like  you  now  ray  grace  ?     Is  not  my 
countenance 
Tloyal  and  full  of  majesty  ?    Walk  not  I 
Like  the  young  prince  of  pigmies  ?  Ha !  my  knaves. 
We'll  fill  our  pockets.     Look,  look  yonder,  elves ; 
.Would  not  yon  apples  tempt  a  better  conscience 
Than  any  we  have,  to  rob  an  orchard  ?     Ha ! 
Fairies,  like  nymphs  with  child,  must  have  the  things 
Thev  long  for.     You  sing  here  a  fairy  catch 
In  that  strange  tongue  I  taught  you,  while  ourself 
Do  dimb  the  trees.     Thus  princely  Oberon 
Ascends  his  throne  of  state. 
Elvet.  Nos  beata  Fauni  proles, 

Quibus  non  est  magna  moles, 

Quamvis  lunam  incolamus, 

Horto^  ssepe  frequentamus. 


Furto  CMBCta  magaSihaHsi 
Furto  dulcior  puella, 
Furto  omnia  ifecora, 
Furto  poma  dulciora. 

Cum  mortales  lecto  jacaot. 
Nobis  poma  noctn  plaeent ; 
lua  lanacn  smt  mgrata. 
Nisi  furto  SB 


We  th«  Fairies  blkha  wid  antic. 
Of  dimenstona  not  gigantic^ 
Though  the  moonriiinc  mostly  keep  i 
Oft  in  onhttrds  firftde  and  peep  us. 

Stolen  sweets  are  always  sweeter ; 
Stolen  kisses  much  completer ; 
Stolen  loolcs  arc  nice  in  chapels ; 
ib#3 


When  to  bed  the  world  are  bobbing 
Thdis  ifie  timcfov  oiehaiu  rrtibmg  % 
Vet  tbc  froit  were  aoarsa  worth,  pe^faig, 
Wave  it  net  for  slaalanf,  ttealing. 

Joca8tus*s  man  Bromio  prepares  to  thump  these 
pretended  elves,  but  the  master  is  overwhelmed  by 
the  condescension  of  the  princely  Oberon  In  coming 
to  his  orchard,  when 

His  Grace  had  orchards  of  his  own  more  precious 
Than  mortals  can  have  any. 

The  elves  therefore,  by  permission,  pinched  the 
officious  servant,  singing 

Qooniam  per  te  violamur. 
Ungues  hie  experiamur ; 
Statim  dices  tibi  datam 
Cutem  valde  variatam. 

Since  by  thee  comes  profanation, 
Taste  thee,  lo !  scarification. 
Noisy  booby  !  in  a  twinkling 
Thou  hast  got  a  pretting  crinkling. 

Finally,  when  the  coast  is  clear,  Oberon  cries, 

So  we  are  clean  got  off:  come,  noble  peers 
Of  Fairy,  come,  attend  our  royal  Grace. 
Let*s  go  aad  ^are  our  firuit  with  our  Queen  Mab 
And  the  other  dairy-rmaids :  where  of  this  theme 
We  will  discourse  amidst  our  capes  and  cream. 

Cum  tot  poma  habeamus, 
Triumphos  Iceti  jam  canamus : 
Faunos  ego  credam  ortos, 
Tantuni  ut  frequentent  hortos. 

I,  domum,  Oberon,  ad  illas, 
Quap  nos  raanent  nimc  ancillas, 
Quarum  osculemm*  sinum. 
Inter  poma,  lac,  et  vinum. 

Now  for  sueh  a  stock  of  apples. 
Laud  me  with  the  voice  of  chapels. 
Fays,  methioks,  were  gotten  solely 
To  keep  orchard-robbing  holy. 

Hence  then,  hence,  and  let's  delight  us 
With  the  maids  whose  creams  invite  us, 
Kissing  them,  like  proper  fairies, 
All  amidst  their  fruits  and  dairies. 

We  must  beg  the  reader's  indulgence  for  one  more 
paper  on  this  subject. 


Caution  to  Dogmatic  Deniers.  Progreu  of  Know- 
ledge, — Previous  to  the  esUblishment  of  the  rotun- 
dlty  of  tlie  earth,  and  during  the  centuries  of  discus- 
sion which  took  place  upon  this  point,  the  existence 
of  the  antipodes  was  the  theme  of  constant  ridicule 
in  the  mouths  of  the  opposers  of  the  globular  figure. 
The  sentiments  of  Lactantius,  De  FaUd  SapUntid, 
cap.  2d»  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  com- 
mon objections.  He  asks,  is  there  any  one  foolish 
enough  to  think  that  there  are  men  whose  feet  are 
higher  than  their  heads?  with  whom  those  things 
that  we  plaoe  upon  the  earth,  hang  downwards  fiwn 
the  earth?  who  have  trees  and  vegeubles  turned 
upside  down  ?  and  rain  and  snow  falling  the  wrong 
way  ?  Will  any  one  henceforward  place  the  hanging 
gardens  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  when 
the  philosophers  make  hanging  seas,  and  fields,  and 
mountains!  The  confusion  that  here  takes  place 
between  the  words  upwards  and  downwards  will  be 
now  universally  apparent,  but  was  not  so  in  the  time 
of  Lactantius,  who  Uved  a.d.  311;  who,  had  he 
simply  -confined  himself  to  the  assertion,  that  the 
existence  of  antipodes  could  not  be  demonstrated, 
and  treated  it  as  a  philosophical  speculation,  possibly 
true,  but  probably  fidse,  would  have  been  justified  by 
the  general  stete  of  knowledge  then  existing.  But 
not  so  when  he  asserU  that  he  can  prove  the  thing  to 
be  pmpajBible,  and  professes  that  he  sees  no  alterna- 
tive, but  supposing  its  professors  to  be  joking,  or 
intentionally  lying.  The  French  EncycIopaMlia  is 
incorrect  in  stating  that  he  appeals  to  the  sacred 
writers  as  deciding  the  point.— if^ny  Cgchpeoditu 


OAX.T'8   LITERARY   AVTORIO- 
QRAPHT. 

fJuBt  PuUishod.J 
1  UAVB  thus  «ideaNroured  to  give  an  account  of  my 
•aeparate  publications  to  the  best  of  my  reootteoikra, 
awl  alao  something  of  the  feeling  which  I  entertaim 
myself  towards  them :  I  do  not  smt  cherish,  because 
I  doubt  if  I  could  do  so  justly,  and  because  some  of 
them  have  been  preferred  by  the  public  more  tlian 
•others,  which  I  seriously  think  have  been  consigned  to 
unmeri^  ni^lect,. 

Before  considering  the  materials  of  this  particular 
lucubration,  I  bad  no  right  notion  of  having  attempted 
«»  mudi :  I  had  kept  no  account  of  my  essays,  nor 
£io  I  know  even  where  many  of  my  novels  may  be 
found ;  yet  those  who  see  with  what  rapt  ardour  I 
enter  fnto  a  subject,  can  have  no  idea  that,  after  the 
task  is  finished,  I  could  ever  become  so  indifferent  to 
"the  rtiull 

It  is  not,  however,  altogether  owing  tjo  this  iadif- 
ierence  that  I  have  been  led  apparently  to  undervalue 
the  mere  literary  character.     Many  years  ago, 

"  A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream  ** 
of  life,  and  I  was  moved  to  desire,  rather  than  to 
make  books  from  topics  designed  by  others,  to  furnish 
a  topic  for  myself.  I  cannot  state  when  this  hap- 
pened, but  the  place  and  occasion  arc  still  vividly  in 
rememl^rance,  I  was  reading  in  the  Lazaretto  of 
.Messina  the  life  of  Alfieri,  and  was  prodigiously 
affected  by  the  incidental  observation,  where  he  re- 
marks that  the  test  oX  gneatness  is  the  magnitude  of 
a  man's  uadertakinr  to  -benefit  the  world,  llie  troth 
descended  oa  me  Uke  inspiration.  I  rose  agitated 
from  my  seat,  and  could  think  of  nothing  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  but  of  corroborative  circumstances. 
Sinee  tliat  time  I  have  ever  held  literature  to  be  a 
seeondary  pursuit — the  means  of  reoonling  what  has 
been  done ;  and  thus,  although  a  voluminous  authoi^ 
I  cannot  persuade  myself  how  in  that  way  ^should 
have  ever  merited  the  distinction  to  which  I  aspired, 
or  attained  the  glittering  goal  towards  which  my 
hopes  struggled. 

The  sentiment  of  Alfieri  did  not,  however,  cause 
me  to  enter  a  new  line  of  life ;  but  it  elevated  my 
motives,  and  lent  energy  to  the  impulses  by  which  I 
was  actuated,  for  I  had  previously  determined,  as  I 
have  narrated,  to  be  distinguished ;  it  only  made  me 
observe,  ^hat  distinction  without  benevolence  was  un- 
worthy of  a  rational  being's  pursuit,  'l*he  creation  of 
books  did  not  appear  to  me  to  fall  within  the  scope  of 
his  sublime  idea  of  greatness;*  and  tlierefore  I  conceive 
that,  although  few  authors  have  published,  in  so  short 
a  time,  more  various  productions,  I  have  not  earned, 
estimated  by  his  test,  which  I  think  the  true  one,  any 
claim  to  a  better  reward  than  is  due  to  indefatigable 
exertion.  However,  I  am  not  the  first  in  whom  the 
desire  of  fame  has  been  greater  than  the  talent  to 
acquire  it.  From  my  earliest  recollection,  both  by 
meditation  and  action,  I  have  been  devoted  to*  what  I 
thought  the  accomplishment  of  useful  purposes,  and 
my  chief  recompense  is  the  satisfaction,  undoubtedlyy 
of  my  own  bosom.  Yet  my  efforts,  I  think,  have 
not  been  altogether  ineffectual,  and  the  consciousness 
if  this  emboldens  me  to  say,  that  I  must  be  much 
misunderstood  by  those  who  imagine  that  the  pressure 
of  disease,  and  the  embraces  of  poverty,  could  darken 
the  cheerfulness  of  mind  in  reflecting  that  I  have  not 
been  ordained  in  vain.  A  puling  sickly  expression^ 
no  doubt,  often  escapes  me,  but  I  am  in  the  habitual 
practice  of  uttering  what  1  think,  and  it  may  induW 

S;ently  be  called  to  mind,  that  in  addition  to  being 
eprived  of  locomotion  and  rendered  Iielpless,  I  often 
suffer  anguish  and  merciless  pain  to  a  degree  that 
ought  to  be  allowed  in  extenuation  of  this  human 
offence*  I  do  not,  however,  always  repine,  and  I  can 
look  on  the  moral  green  around  me,  though  I  see 
arid  spots  here  and  there,  witli  comparative  com- 
placency and  pleasure,  as  I  repeat  a  sentiment  of 
my  aspiring  years. 

**  Benevolence  is  like  the  generous  sun 
Whose  free  impartial  splendour  fosters  all ; 
It  is  the  radiance  of  the  human  soul. 
The  proof  and  sign  of  its  celestial  birth. 
All  other  creatures  of  corporeal  ore 
Purtoke  the  comnK>n  qualities  of  man  ; 
Love,  hatred,  anger,  all  particular  aims ; 
But  in  that  infinite  and  pure  effusion,— 
That  only  passion  of  divinity, — 
He  owns  no  rival  but  the  Heavenly  God.** 

Antonie, 

•  Snrely  there  have  been  bonks,  thau  which  nothing 
greater  or  more  acrv  iccable  to  man  was  ever  by  man  cre- 
ated. What  docs  our  author  say  to  his  friend  Sbak»pearc  t 
to  the  great  poets  in  geuoral?  to  Newton,  Bacon,  and  a 
hundred  others  ?— £o. 


Judgment  of  Books — I  have  no  other  rule  by  which 
to  judge  of  what  I  read,  than  that  of  consulting  the 
dispositions  in  which  I  rise  up  from  my  book ;  nor 
can  I  well  conceive  what  sort  of  merit  any  piece  has 
to  boast,  the  reading  of  which  leaves  no  benevolent 
impression  behind  it,  nor  stimulates  the  reader  to  any 
thing  that  is  tu^uous  or  good. — BoHtaeoM,  , 


^m 


LEIGH   HUNT'S  XONDON  JOURNAL, 


sMiAiioB  or  mmaim  farm. 

It  fii  proper  to  state,  that  ve  ha^  no  other  lutho- 
rky  fi>r  the  following  story  than  that  of  the  fair  un- 
luKyirn,  who  has  sent  it  us^  but  we  take  for 
granted,  from  the  style  of  her  letter,  that  she  is,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  **  fiur  ;**  and  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  have  not  thought  fit  to  alter  it.  We 
need  not  add  bow  delighted  we  are  with  her  appro- 
bation, nor  that  we  cordially  agree  with  the  remarks 
which  accompany  her  quotation  from  Bums. 

•  Mrs  Garrick  was  brought  into  the  English  world 
under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Barlington,  as  a  Made- 
moiselle VMette,  a  dancer.  She  had  great  reputa- 
tion in  her  art,  and  was  very  handsome.  Horace 
Walpole  somewhere  maniiS»ts  the  delicate  distress 
he  suffered  under  (poor  man,)  in  being  asked  by 
«  brother  patrician,  in  a  large  party,  who  she  was. 
He  was  obliged  to  con&ss  that  she  was  *  a  dancer  ;* 
that  is  to  say,  that  they  had  a  beautiful  young  lady 
in  their  company,  who  had  talents  enough  to  earn 
herself  a  livelihood  by  charming  the  world. 

XXXVUI. ^THK   LIFE   OP   X   TOUKG   JACOBITE   SATED   BY- 
MRS  GARRICK. 

June  24, 1834. 

*  Dear  Sir, — Be  not  surprised  at  so  fiimiliar  an 

address  from  a  stranger,  for,  although  I  may  be,  and 
am,  a  stranger  to  you,  you  are  not  a  stranger  io 
urn,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  old  and  well  known 
friend,  with  whose  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  I 
am  intimately  acquainted,  although  I  have  never 
seen  your  &oe,  nor  heard  your  voice.  I  am  not  oery 
ctd  (I  may  yet  call  myself  two  years  on  the  twmp- 
side  of  thirty),  but  for  by  fiu*  the  greater  part  of  my 
life,  I  have  been  an  admiring  and  sympathising 
reader  of  yours.         •  •  *  •    Judge 

then  of  my  joy  at  hearing  of  the  'first  'appear- 
ance of  the  London  Journal^  which  (even  in  my 
femote  habitation,  a  little  *'  nook  of  mountain 
ground"  in  green  Erin,)  I  managed  to  procure 
immediately,  and  which  it  delights  me  to  find  every 
way  worthy  of  the  name  it  bears.  •         •         • 

After  all  this  preamble,  it  is  tune  I  should  get  to 
the  real  business  of  my  letter,  which  is  to  offbr  you 
a  true  story,  which  I  think  not  unworthy  a  place 
amongst  your  "  Romances  of  Real  Life."  I  shall 
give  it  to  you  as  nearly  as  I  can  in  the  words  of  the 
person  who  related  it  to  me,  now  some  years  since, 
when  it  made  a  very  strong  impression  on  my  mind. 
My  informant,  Mr  N.,  was  related  on  the  mother's 
side  to  an  ancient  Catholic  family  named  Wildiny, 
of  the  North  of  England.  In  the  rebellion  of  1715, 
this  fiunily  were  steady  in  their  loyalty  to  the  house 
of  Hanover,  so  much  so,  that  when  the  rebel  army 
approached  the  town  (either  Preston  or  Carlisle)  in 
which  they  resided,  they  fled  from  it  with  the  other 
Loyalists.  However,  the  family  mansion,  being  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  place,  was  made  use  of  by  the 
rebels  as  their  head  quarters.  When  the  rebels  were 
driven  out,  Mr  Wilding's  mansion  was  again  seized 
by  the  triumphant  army,  and  maugre  his  represen- 
tations, and  the  absolute  proo&  he  produced  of  his 
loyalty,  was  totally  dismantled,  and  much  valuable 
property  carried  off,  whilst  his  complaints  were 
unheeded ;  and,  being  a  Catholic,  he  could  get  no 
redress. 

Such  a  reward  for  loyalty  was  not  likely  to  increase 
it  in  the  bosoms  of  the  sufferers ;  the  injury  rankled 
in  their  hearts  ;  and  when  the  Pretender's  standard 
was  again  hoisted  in  1745,  among  the  first  who 
flocked  to  it  was  the  then  head  of  the  fiimily  (son  to 
the  loyalist  of  1715)  with  his  only  son,  a  fine  boy  of 
fifteen. 

The  disastrous  results  of  that  ill-fated  under- 
taking are  well  known.  Among  the  prisoners  taken 
and  condemned  to  deatlj,  was  young  Wilding ;  but 
through  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  the  young  man  received  a  pardon, 
on  condition  of  banishing  himself  for  life  to  the 
North  American  Colonies,  where  he  entered  the 
army,  and  was  some  years  after  kiUed  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  Indians— being  the  last  male  descendant  of 
his  ancient  fiimily. 

These  fects  were  communicated  by  an  old  maiden 
^  grand-aunt,  a  sitter  of  young  Wilding,  to  Mr  N., 


when  about  going  for  the  first  time  to  London,  with 
a  strict  charge  to  procure  an  inverview  with  the  late 
Mrs  Garrick,  to  whose  intercession  with  Lord 
Burlington,  whose  natural  daughter  she  was  sup- 
peaed  to  be,  the  pardon  of  Wilding  was  ascribed ; 
and  to  assure  her  tliat  the  surviving  members  and 
connexions  of  that  fiunily,  retained  the  warmest 
gratitude  towards  her.  Various  circumstances  com- 
bined  to  prevent  Mr  N.  from  performing  this  duty 
at  that  time ;  nor  was  it  till  a  short  time  before  her 
deadi  that  his  interview  with  Mrs  Garrick  took 
plaoe.  He  said  the  old  Lady  appeared  scarcely  to 
heed  or  understand  his  words,  whilst  apologising  for 
his  visit,  and  explaining  its  cause,  until  he  mentioned 
the  name  of  WUdimg^  when  her  countenance  became 
lit  up  with  sudden  animation,  and  she  said 
"  Wilding  !  O  yes  !  I  remember  him  as  it  were  but 
yesterday ;  yet  it  is  long,  long  since.  I  was  scarce 
more  than  a  child  myself;**  and  she  conmienced  the 
narrative  with  a  precision  and  vivacity,  strongly  con- 
trasted with  her  former  apathy. 

It  was,  she  said,  not  long  after  her  arrival  in 
England,  Lord  Burlington  had,  as  was  his  frequent 
practice,  called  on  her  in  his  carriage  to  take  an 
airing.  As  soon  as  she  M'as  seated,  he  ordered  the 
coachman  to  the  Tower,  saying  carelessly  to  her, 
**!  must  first  go  there  to  see  the  state  prisoners 
ordered  for  execution  to-morrow ;  it  is  a  customary 
form;  if  you  like,  you  can  come  in  with  me.**  She 
felt  shocked  at  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke,  yet 
curiosity  prevailed,  and  she  entered  the  Tower  with 
him.  The  prisoners  were  summoned,  and  the  usual 
inquiries  made  whether  there  was  any  indulgence 
they  might  wish  for;  any  lagt  request.  Amongst 
the  number  were  some  of  note;  the  gallant  and 
handsome  Dawson,  the  hero  of  Shenstone*s  touching 
ballad,  for  whom  a  young  heart  was  then  breaking ; 
and  the  youthful  Wilding.  "  I  see  him  now,"  said 
Mrs  Garrick,  .kindling  as  Rhe  spoke,  "the  beautiftil 
boy,  as  he  stood  calm  and  unmoved  before  us ;  I 
shuddered  as  I  thought  of  Lord  Burlington's  &tal 
words  before  they  entered:  *  EtDtry  one  you  are  to  see, 
must  die  tcmmorrow,*  and  I  vowed  inwardly  they  should 
not  shed  that  boy's  young  blood.  No  sooner  were 
the  prisoners  removed,  than  I  flung  myself  at  Lord 
Burlington's  feet ;  I  wept ;  I  implored  him  to  save 
the  youth.  Astonished  at  my  vehemence,  he  tried 
to  put  me  off;  but  I  persisted; — I  became  more 
urgent; — I  declared  I  should  never  know  a  moment's 
peace  were  he  to  die.  Lord  Burlington  was  moved 
by  the  i^ny  of  his  child ;  for  he  wa»  my  fiither,'* 
continued  she;  **he  promised,  and  performed  his 
promise.  Tlie  pardon  was  obtained,  and  I  was 
satisfied." 

Such  is  my  story.  Mr  N.  added  his  suspicion 
that  Mrs  Grarrick*s  sudden  zeal  had  been  caused  by 
a  passion  for  the  young  captive;  that  she  had,  as  the 
vulgar  phrase  is,  "feUen  in  love  at  first  sight."  But 
I  reject  the  inference ;  I  know  my  sex  better ;  and 
I  think  (you  I  hope  will  agree  with  me)  that  there 
is  a  siifitciency  of  what  Bums  calls  "the  melting 
blood  in  woman's  breast "  to  account  for  her  exertions 
on  principles  of  pure  humanity,  called  into  im- 
mediate action  by  the  extremity  of  the  case  (and  it 
UKU  a  shocking  case ;  a  youth — a  child  almost»-con- 
demned  to  death  for  merely  following  the  advice  and 
example  of  his  fiither,  when  incapable  of  judging  for 
hims^f), — and  perhaps  rendered  more  acute  by  the 
callousness  of  the  .man  who  could  bring  his  daughter 
to  witness  such  a  scene.  Should  you  admit  the 
above  into  your  pages,  clothing  it  in  your  own 
language,  you  will  give  me  very  great  pleasure. 
I  remain,  dear  Sir, 
With  sincere 'good  wishes  for  your  health  and 
prosperity,  and  in  particular  for  the  success  of 
your  present  undertaking. 

Your  constant  Reader, 

F.  N.  L.    : 

XXXIX. STORT  OP   FIRMIEN   DA    COSTA.* 

This  man  should  have  married  the  heroine  of 
Goethe's  story,  given  in  our  last  Number.  They 
would  have  kept  one  another  in  order.  Firmiep  had 
virtues,  but  accompanied  by  a  frightful  power  of  sacri- 
ficing them  to  his  will  and  self-love.     Under  no  cir- 
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euaiataoecs  woidd  his  fiery  nature  luifv  made  li^Vn^ 
with  him  a  very  secure  or  corafiMTtaUc  business.  H^ 
was  of  the  ^  loaded  mnskef*  order.  Nobody  eodfl 
bate  bean  iurt  whether  ht  would  not  go  oA  Hit 
nuKltrivai  a  noble  aooL 

Firmien  da  CoMa  was  a  Portuguese  negro,  the  pro- 

rty  of  a  respectable    and  hnmanff  merahant  at 

lisbon. 

This  extraordinary  slave,  attending  a  public  spec- 
tacle, and,  stimulated  by  curiosity,  had,  with  other 
speotaton,  trespassed  beyond  the  prescribed  bounda*> 
ries,  and  after  being  repoitedly  desired  to  keep  bael^ 
was  slightly  goaded  by  a  soldier  with  his  bayonet. 

Exasperated  by  this  provocation,  Firmien  declare^ 
with  bitter  oaths  and  execrations,  tliat  the  want  of  a 
weapon  alone  prevented  him  from  laying  his  assniU 
ant  dead  on  the  spot ;  with  these,  and  other  expres- 
sions of  ungovernable  passion,  he  departed  breathing 
vengeance. 

^Making  himself  acquainted  with  the  regiment^ 
company,  and  name  of  the  man  who  had  offended 
him,  he,  a  fi^w  evenings  after,  decoyed  him,  by  a  pre* 
tended  message,  to  a  retired  spot  near  his  master's 
house,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 

Not  satisfied  with  mere  murder,  he  inflicted  deep 
wounds  on  various  parts  of  the  soldier's  body,  wbis^. 
pered  to  the  dying  man  who  he  was,  mentioned  th9 
afifVont  he  had  received,  as  his  reason  for  perpetrating 
the  bloody  deed,  declared  himself  satisfied,  quitted  his 
inaster*s  service,  and  concealed  himself  in  a  distant 
wood. 

The  place  in  which  the  dead  body  was  found,  the 
mark  on  the  instrument  of  death,  which  was  lying 
near  it,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  master  of  the- 
murderer  being  the  last  person  who  had  been  seen, 
speaking  to  the  soldier,  stron^^y  marked  him  as  an 
object  of  suspicion. 

^  It  was  in  vain  that  the  unhappy  merchant  declared 
his  innocence,  appealed  to  the  general  in6ffensive^ 
mildness  of  his  character,  end  pointed  out  the  flight 
of  one  of.  his  slaves  as  a  presumptive  evidence  oT* 
the  fugitive's  guilt ;  he  was  committed  to  prison,  and 
circumstance,  in  a  case  where  no  positive  proof  could 
be  fiaund,  being  admitted  in  its  place,  was  condemned 
to  die. 

The  sentence  of  the  law  reached  the  ears  of  the  um^ 
sassiu  in  his  retreat,  and  tlic  wretch,  who,  rather  tha? 
submit  to  a  trifling  ii\jury,  had,  with  circumstances 
of  peculiar  barbarity,  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  a  fellow-creature,  could  not  bear  the  self-aecusation 
of  ingratitude  and  injustice,  to  a  master  from  whom 
he  had  long  experienced  kindness  and  indulgence.   . 

Nature,  or  Nature's  God,  triumphed  in  his  bosom ; 
yielding  to  the  salutary  impulse,  he  presented  him- 
self before  a  judicial  tribunal,  and  cotffessed  himselT 
the  murderer.  The  judges  paused  with  astonish, 
ment ;  they  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  man  who 
exhibited  so  transcendant  an  instance  of  heroic  virtue- 
and  strength  of  mind,  had  recently  proved  himseir 
a  merciless  and  a  blood-thirsty  savage ;  Jifter  a  re- 
luctant pause,  for  examination  and  regret,  the  de- 
fendant was  taken  into  custody.  It  is  not  easy  to 
describe  the  feelings  of  the  merchant ;  although  sud- 
denly and  unexi)ectedly  rescued  from  an  ignominious 
death,  the  joy  of  deliverance  was  considerably  dimi- 
nished when  he  reflected  on  the  guilt  of  his  aUve ; 
when  he  discovered  the  fondest  and  most  &ithlul  oC 
his  domestics,  attached  to  him  by  long  servitude,  and 
valuable  for  tried  integritj-,  was  an  atrocious  mur- 
derer. Yet  a  duiracter  of  such  a  cast  was  not  a 
desirable  inmate,  nor  a  safe  attendant;  the  same 
ungovernable  ferocity  of  passion  which  Imrried  him 
into  assassination,  on  some  trifling  occasion  of  pet- 
tishness,  ill-temper,  or  accidental  i^ront,  might  have 
iinpelled  him  to  destroy  his  master,  his  mistxcss,  their 
children,  and  the  whole  of  his  property. 
^  Many  applications  were  made  to  save  the  culprit's 
life ;  but  all  intercession  was  in  vain.  .  With  every 
ap])earance  of  triumphant  joy,  rather  tjian  repentant 
sorrow,  tlie  negro  was  led  to  execution. 
*  In  a  country  like  Portugal,  which  affords  scanty 
materials  for  panegyric,  I  record  with  pleasure  an 
example  of  grateful  attachment,  and  inflexible  uncor* 
rupted  justice  :  Da  Costa's  master,  Emanuel  Cabral, 
whose  name  I  omitted  mentioning,  and  on  the  faitU 
of  one  of  whose  descendants  I  relate  the  circumstance^ 
would  have  given  half  his  property  to  save  the  of- 
fender's lifis. 


Ptfectt  and  Merits  of  Other$,-^To  abstain  from 
bringing  into  view  tlie  infirmities  of  otliers,  is  one  of 
the  marks  of  negative  efficient  benevolence.  To  hold 
up  to  view  the  accomplishments  or  merits  of  another, 
occupies  the  corresponding  place  in  the  I'egions  of 
positive  benevolence. — Beniham. 

—  Berghem  was  of  a  pleasant  temper,  his  nature 
was  like  his  Undscapes  cheerful  and  quiet ;  he  loved 
to  sing  at  his  easel,  nor  was  he  one  who  believed  in 
tlie  influence  of  set  times  and  seasons,  for  he  roso 
early  and  painted  late,  and  always  wrought  happily 
when  in  good  health.  He  was  a  careful  finisher  of 
his  works;  nature,  he  said,  finished  all  hers  with  much 
minuteness,  and  artiste  ought  not  to  be  wiser  in  their 
own  conceit  than  nature.— Afajbr^  Odrinet  GaUery. 
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THB    "WlSfiK. 

From  Wednt$dap  the  \st,  to  TWtrfoy  the  6th  of  October. 

«n  Tuvnts*    jtBTaucTioM  op  tbk  iumeb  ruirr  sr 
jiouvT  Txsenirs.  ' 

The  late  frightful  enipiion  of  Mount  Vesuvius  will 
render  interesting,  even  to  tliose  who  have  reed  it 
in  other  works,  the  following  aceount  of  the  death  of 
PKny  the  Elder,  taken  from  a  new  volume  (which 
has  just  appeared)  of  the  Edinburgh  Cabimet  Library f 
entitled  JU'vet  of  Eminent  ZoologieU.  Of  theerup. 
tion  we  riiall  probably  speak  again,  and  therefore  tey 
no  more  of  it  in  this  place. 

Pliny  was  a  man  of  fortune  in  the  age  of  the 
Caesars,  and  author  of  a  History  of  his  own  time 
which  is  lost,  and  of  a  Natural  History  which  is  a 
luige  miscellaneous  ooroptlation  of  all  sorts  of  know- 
]ei%e  existing  up  to  his  time,  bad  and  good,  exhi- 
biting more  style  tlian  discernment.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  roost  industrious  gendeman,  valuable  ibr 
preserving  better  things  than  he  could  have  found 
out  for  us;  and  that  he  was  a  bold  one,  the  following 
narrative  will  testify.  His  nephew,  Pliny  the 
Younger,  whom  he  educated,  and  whose  fame  also 
surpasses  his  deserts  as  an  author,  though  he  too  was 
an  amiable  man  and  an  elegant  writer,  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  Letters.,  His  style  is  too  conscious  and 
artificial.  Both  the  Plinies  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  artificial  products  of  the  highly  wrought,  but  cold 
and  imitative  literature  of  those  times,  the  polish  of  a 
despotism  which  repressed  originality.  But  they 
both  appear  to  have  been  good  men ;  and  they  main- 
tained a  degree  of  political  independence  in  the  worst 
tiroes,  highly  honourable  to  the  spirit  of  knowledge. 

The  death  of  the  Elder  Pliny  took  place  during 
the  eruption  which  is  understood  to  have  destroyed 
the  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 

He  was  at  ^lisenum,  where  he  conunanded  the 
fleet  which  protected  all  that  port  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean comprised  between  Italy,  the  Gauls,  Spain, 
and  Africa,  when  a  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  took 
plaee.  His  sister  and  her  son,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  then  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  were  with  him. 
He  had  just  retired  to  his  study,  when  he  was 
apprised  of  the  appearance  of  a  cloud  of  the  most 
extraordinary  form  and  size.  It  resembled  a  pine- 
tree,  having  an  excessively  elongated  trunk,  from 
which  some  branches  shot  forth  at  the  top,  and 
appeared  sometimes  white,  sometimes  dark  and 
apotted,  according  as  the  smoke  was  more  or  less 
mixed  with  earth  and  cinders.  Anxious  to  discover 
the  cause  of  this  singular  appearance,  he  ordered  a 
light  vessel  to  be  got  ready,  and  was  proceeding  on 
board,  when  he  met  the  mariners  belonging  to  the 
ffalley  sutioned  at  Retina,  who  had  just  escaped 
from  the  danger.  They  conjured  him  not  to  advance 
and  expose  his  life  to  imminent  peril ;  but  he  ordered 
the  fleet  immediately  t»  put  to  sea,  for  the  purpose  of 
renderinff  aid  to  such  as  might  require  it;  and  so 
devoid  of  fear  was  he,  that  he  noted  all  the  variations 
and  forms  which  the  cloud  assumed.  By  this  time 
the  vessels  were  covered  with  ashes,  which  everj* 
rooment  became  hotter  and  more  dense,  while  frag- 
ments of  white  pumice  and  stones,  blackened  and 
split  with  the  heat,  threatened  the  lives  of  the  men. 
ihey  were  likewise  in  great  danger  of  being  left 
aground  by  a  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea.  He  stopped 
for  a  moment  to  consider  whether  be  should  return ; 
but  to  the  pilot,  who  urged  him  to  this  expedient,  he 
replied, — «•  Fortune  helps  the  brave — ^steer  to  Pompo- 
nianus.'*  That  ofllicer  was  at  Stabile,  and  being  in  sightof 
the  danger,  which,  although  still  distant,  seemed  always 
coming  nearer,  had  put  his  baggage  on  board,  and  was 
waiting  a  more  favourable  wind  to  carry  him  out. 
Pliny,  finding  him  alarmed,  endeavoured  to  recall  his 
firmness.  In  the  meantime,  the  flames  were  burst- 
ing from  Vesuvius  in  many  places,  so  as  to  illuminate 
the  night  with  their  dazzling  glare.  He  consulted 
with  his  friends  whether  it  were  belter  to  remain  in 
the  house,  or  to  flee  to  the  open  flelds ;  for  the  build- 
ings were  shaken  bv  frequent  and  violent  shocks,  so 
as  to  reel  backwards  and  forwards,  and  in  the  open 
air  they  were  not  less  in  danger  from  the  cinders. 
However,  they  chose  to  go  forth,  as  the  less  hazardous 
alternative,  covering  their  heads  with  pillows,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  stones.  It  was  now  morning, 
but  the  country  was  enveloped  by  thick  darknes;. 
He  proceeded  towards  the  shore  by  the  light  of 
torches,  but  the  sea  was  still  so  much  agitated  that 
he  could  not  embark ;  and,  seating  himself  on  a  sail 
which  was  spread  for  him,  he  asked  for  some  water, 
of  which  he  drank  a  little.  The  approach  of  flames, 
preceded  by  the  smell  of  sulphur,  put  his  compa- 
nions to  flight,  excepting  two  slares,  who  assi^ed 
him  to  rise,  when  he  seems  to  hava  immediately 
fallen,  tuflToeated  by  the  vapours  and  asAiet.  On  the 
following  day,  his  body  was  found  in  ttMaamc  pliu« 


without  marks  of  external  violence,  and  resembling  a 
person  asleep  rather  than  one  who  had  suflfeiied  death. 
This  evtat  took  place  on  the  24th  of  August,  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  the  Christian  era,  and  a  fow 
months  after  the  demise  of  Ve^aaian. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  bad  and  good,  the  ridiculous 
and  the  interesting,  in  Pliny's  "  Natural  History,**  we 
quote  from  the  Lives  of  the  Zoologists  his  account  of 
the  Lion*8  Sickness,  and  the  famous  story  of  Cleo- 
patra's Pearl.  The  former  is  taken  from  the  old 
transbtion  of  him  by  Holland. 

HOW  TO   CURB  A   SICK  riOV. 

The  lion  is  never  stck  but  of  the  peevishness  of 
his  stomacke,  loathing  all  meat ;  and  then  the  way 
to  core  him  b  to  tie  unto  him  eertuin  ehee  apct ,  which 
with  their  vranton  mocking  and  making  mowes  at 
him,  mav  move  his  patience  and  drive  him,  for  the 
verie  indignitie  of  their  malapert  saocineste,  into  a  fit 
ofmadneeee  ;  and  then,  so  soone  as  he  hath  tasted  thehr 
bloode,  he  is  perfoctlie  well  againe;  and  this  it  the 
otdy  remedie. 

CLXOrXTKA's  nCARL. 

Pearls  were  very  highly  esteemed  in  Pliny's  days. 
The  ladies  wore  them  dangling  at  their  fingers  and 
ears,  took  great  delight  in  hearing  them  rattle,  and 
not  only  appended  them  to  their  garments,  but  even 
embroioered  their  buskins  with  them.  Jt  will  not 
suflice  them,  says  he,  nor  serve  tlieir  turn,  to  carry 
pearb  about  them,  but  they  must  tread  among  pearls, 
go  among  pearls,  and  walk  as  it  were  on  a  pavement 
of  pearls.  Lollia  Paulina,  the  wife  of  Caligub, 
was  seen  by  him,  on  an  ordinary  occasion,  ornamented 
with  emeralds  and  with  pearls,  which  he  valued  at 
forty  millions  of  sestertii  (about  300,000/1 ) 

The  two  finest  specimens  ever  seen  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  celebrated  Cleopatra,  who,  on  being 
sumptuously  foasted  by  Mark  Anthony,  derided  him 
for  the  meanness  of  Uie  entertainment ;  and  on  hb 
demanding  how  she  could  go  beyond  him  in  such  a 
matter,  answered  tlwt  she  would  spend  upon  him  in 
one  supper  ten  millions  of  sestertii.  Anthony,  con- 
ceiving it  impossible  for  her  to  make  good  her  boast, 
laid  a  great  wager  with  her  about  it.  When  the 
supper  came,  although  it  was  such  as  to  befit  the  con- 
dition  of  the  hostess  and  guests,  it  presented  no  ex- 
traordinary appearance,  so  that  Anthony  jeered  the 
Queen  on  the  subject,  asking,  by  way  of  mockery, 
for  a  sight  of  the  bill  of  fare ;  whereupon  she  affirmed 
that  what  had  as  yet  been  brought  to  the  table  was 
not  to  be  reckoned  in  the  count,  but  that  even  her 
own  part  of  the  supper  should  cost  sixty  millions. 
She  then  ordered  the  second  service  to  be  brought  in. 
The  servants  placed  before  her  a  cruet  of  vinegar, 
and  she  put  into  it  one  of  the  pearls  which  were 
appended  to  her  ears.  When  it  was  dissolved  she 
took  up  the  vessel  and  drank  its  contents ;  on  which 
Lucius  Plancus  declared  that  she  had  gained  the 
wager.  Afterwards,  when  Cleopatra  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  deprived  of  her  royal  estate,  the  other 
pearl  was  cut  into  two,  and  affixed  to  the  ears  of  the 
statue  of  Venus,  iu  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 

We  have  been  surprised,  not  very  pleasantly,  to 
find  by  these  lAvet  of  the  Zoologiete,  that  Liiuuras, 
whom  we  took  for  a  man  mild  as  hb  flowers,  was  of 
so  very  irascible  and  vindictive  a  nature ;  and  that  he 
was  miserly.  He  once,  it  appears,  had  serious 
thoughts  of  killing  a  man, — assassinating  him !  for 
taking  away  his  character.  However,  his  studies 
helped  him  to  get  rid  of  these  frightful  absurdities 
(the  more  honour  be  unto  tliem !)  and  hU  mtser- 
lineas  b  accounted  for  by  the  narrow  means  with 
which  he  onee  strugglecL 

The  following  portrait  of  him  is  drawn  by  him- 
self:— 

The  head  of  Linnieus  had  a  remarkable  pro- 
minence behind,  and  was  transversely  depressed  at 
the  bmbdoid  suture.  His  hair  wae  white  in  infoney, 
afterwards  brown,  in  old  age  greyish.  Hb  eyes  were 
hazel,  lively,  and  penetrating;  their  power  of  vision 
exquisite.  His  for^,head  was  furrowed  in  old  age. 
He  had  an  obliterated  wart  on  the  right  cheek,  and 
another  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  nose.  Hb 
teeth  were  unsound,  and  at  an  early  age  decayed, 
from  herediury  tooth-ache.  His  mind  was  quick, 
easily  excited  to  anger,  joy,  or  sadness ;  but  its  afiec- 
tton  soon  subsided.  In  youth  he  was  cheerful,  in  age 
not  torpid,  in  business  roost  active.  He  walked  with 
a  light  step,  and  was  distinguished  for  ^ility.  The 
management  of  hb  domestic  aflfkira  he  committed  to 
hb  wife,  and  concerned  himself  aoldy  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature.  Whatever  he  besan  he  brought 
to  an  end,  and  on  a  journey  he  never  rooked  kwek. 

As  Linnieus  grew  old,  the  best  parts  of  hb 
nature  (money-wards  excepted)  seem  to  quite  out- 
grown the  others,  and  to  have  exhibited  him  in  the 
eonditiott  desiderated  by^Mr  Soutbey  in  his  beau- 
tiful lines  OB  the  Holly-treei  the  thorny  leaves  of 


wfaieh  beoo«Mlnatoik«l  they  ttBttM  «ifMiBd»  heaven 
The  foUowiBg  pielMt  ef  ^.hb  i^iniMrt  and  amuse- 
m$otM  b  gben  (saya  onr  author)  by  hb  pupilf  Fabd- 
eins:-^ 

We  were  three,  Kuhr,  Zoega,  and  I,  all  fo- 
reigners. In  summer  we  followed  him  into  the 
country.  In  winter  we  lived  lacing  hb  house^  and 
he  came  to  uA  every  day  in  hb  short  red  robe-d^ 
cbambre^  with  a  green  ftir  eap  on  hb  hea4  and  a 
pipe  in  hb  band.  He  came  for  half  an  houiv  but 
stopped  a  whole  one*  and  many  times  two.  His 
conversation  on  these  occasions  was  extremely  sprightly 
and  pleasant.  It  eonsiated  either  t>f  aneodotea  rela- 
tive to  the  learned  In  hb  profession  with  whom  he 
got  acquainted  in  foreign  countries,  or  in  clearing  up 
our  doubts,  or  in  giving  us  other  kinds  of  instruction. 
He  used  to  laugh  then  roost  heartily,  and  dispbyed  a 
serenity  and  an  opennev  of  coimtenanee,  which  proved 
how  rouch  hb  soul  was  soaceptible  of  amity  and  good 
fellowship. 

Our  life  was  rouch  happier  when  we  resided  in 
the  country.  Our  habiution  waa  about  half  a  quar- 
ter of  a  iMgue  distant  from  hb  house  at  Hatnmerfay, 
In  a  form-house,  where  we  kept  our  <nrn  fumituiie, 
and  other  requbites  for  house-keeping.  He  rose 
very  early  in  summer,  and  mostly  about  four  o*clock. 
At  six  he  came  to  us,  because  his  house  was  then 
building,  breakfosted  with  us,  and  gave  lecUiref  upon 
the  natural  orden  of  pbnts  as  long  as  be  pleaeed, 
and  generally  till  about  ten  o*clock.  We  then  wan- 
dered about  till  twelve  upon  the  adjacent  rocks,  the 
productions  of  which  afforded  us  plenty  of  ebtertain- 
ment.  In  the  afternoon  we  repaired  to  his  garden, 
and  in  tlie  evening  we  usually  pl^ed  at  the  Swedish 
game  of  trisset  in  company  with  his  wife. 

On  Sundays  the  whole  family  usually  came  to 
spend  the  day  with  us.  We  sent  for  a  peasant  who 
played  on  an  instrument  resembling  a  violin,  to  the 
sound  of  which  we  danced  in  the  bam  of  our  form- 
house.  Our  balb  were  cerUinly  not  very  splendid, 
the  company  was  but  small,  the  music  superlatively 
rustic,  and  no  change  in  the  danoes,  which  were  con* 
stantly  either  minuetvor  Pqlish;  but  regardbas  of 
these  deGxtM,  we  passed  our  time  very  merrily. 
While  we  were  dancing,  the  old  man,  who  smoked  his 
pipe  with  Zoega,  who  was  deformed  and  emaciated, 
became  a  specUtor  of  our  amuseroent,  and  sometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  danced  a  Polish  dance,  in  which 
lie  excelled  every  one  of  us  young  men.  He  was 
extremely  delighted  whenever  be  saw  us  in  high  glee, 
nay,  if  we  even  became  very  noisy.  Had  he  not 
always  found  us  so,  he  would  have  manifested  hb 
apprehension  that  we  were  not  suflkieotly  enter- 
tained« 


A  BOBITB  AFTBR  A  TBUNDBR  STORK. 

The  storm  liath  passed  away,  and  I  am  fr^c; 

The  foamy  torrent  flashes  in  the  sun. 

The  giant  shadows  o'er  the  meadows  run. 

They  chase  each  other  o*er  the  sunny  sea  $ 

The  hare  is  sporting  in  the  spangled  lea ; 

In  the  blue  cleft  of  the  precipitous  cloud 

The  lark  b  singing, — ^lows  the  ox  aloud 

In  the  sharp  shadow  of  that  beechen  tree. 

Ah,  me !  tlie  foscination  of  that  day 

A  deeper  happiness  within  me  wrought 

Than  is  the  joy  of  philosophic  thought. 

Touching  on  issues  that  can  ne'er  decay!  • 

Dear  Henrietta  to  my  heart  I  caught. 

And  wept  th'  excess  of  happiness  away. 

J.  C.    ^ 

*  I  fear  1  express  myself  very  indistincdy.  An  anecdote 
from  the  life  of  Newton  will  make  it  clear.  **  Newton 
harinc  noted  down  the  lenath  of  the  degree  obtained  by 
Picardt  began  to  recompute  his  former  calcolation  from  the 
new  data.  Finding,  as  ne  advanced,  tbe  manifest  tendency 
of  these  nombers  to  produce  the  lonr  wished  for  results,  he 
sulferto  so  much  excitement  that,  beoomSac  enable  to  go 
on  with  the  calculation,  he  entreated  one  of  his  tciends  to 
complete  it  for  him ! !" 


Tyrannjf  of  Fiee  under  a  Math* — Vice  b  never  so 
much  at  ease,  never  more  tyrannical,  never  more  am- 
bitious, than  when  it  imagines  it  has  found  a  mask, 
under  the  cover  and  protection  of  which  it  may  pass 
off  for  virtue.  And  masks  there  are,  which,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  deceive  even  the  wearers;  a  deceit  to 
which  they  lend  themselves  with  alacrity,  and  And, 
in  their  own  delusion,  encouragement  to  make  daring 
experiments  on  the  credulity,  timidity,  or  dependence 
of  others — Bentham. 

Numerous  Houteholdt, — I  have  narrowly  examined 
into  the  management  of  g^rcat  familes,  and  have  found 
it  impossible  for  a  master  who  has  twenty  servants 
to  know  whether  he  has  one  honest  man  among 
them,  and  not  to  mbtake  the  greatest  rascal  perhaps 
to  be  that  one.  Thb  alone  would  give  me  an  aver- 
sion to  riches.  The  rich  lose  one  of  the  sweetest 
pleasures  of  life,  the  pleasure  of  confidence  and 
esteem.  They  purchase  all  their  gold  at  a  dear  rate! 
"-'Routteau, 


^8& 


LEJGH  HUOT«  LONJJpN  JOURNAl.. 


t  sriAtt  now  give  iotnc  account. ef  tmr  wiri 
the  beasts  of  prey,  allowing,  of  course,  dm  | 
aeiiot  to  ilie  lipos.  Tbt  first  actual  conflict  of  the 
Olen  Lynden  aettlers  with  this  formidable  animal, 
oecurmd  in  Jmne,  1821,  while  I  was  absent  from 
borne,  having  gone  to  meet  the  acting  governor,  at 
gifMomct-  The  lelluwiiig  were  the  circumstanoes  as 
^etatled  to  me  by  the  parliea  present.  A  horse  was 
•Missing,  belonging  to  old  Haos  Blok,  one  of  our  mu- 
latto tenents,  which,  after  some  search,  was  discover- 
«d  by  the  Ibotpoifrts  to  have  been  killed  by  a  lion. 
The  boldest  men  of  the  aaltlement  having  assembled 
to  give  battle  to  the  spoiler,  he  was  traced  to  a  se- 
cluded spot,  about  a  mile  or  upwards  from  the  place 
where  be  had  seiied  his  prey.  He  had  carried  the 
bone  with  him  to  derour  it  at  iu  leiaure,  as  is  the  usual 
pijtL>iio  of  thia^Mwerfiil  animal.  On  the  approaoii 
of  the  hunters,  the  lioii,  after  a  little  demur,  retreat- 
ed to  a  thicket  in  a  shallow  rftvine  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. The  huntsmen  followed  eantiously,  and  ha- 
ving taken  pest  on  an  adjoining  height,  poured  vol- 
ley •after  volley  into  the  thicket.  This  bombardmeat 
ixoduoed  no  perceptible  effect ;  the  lion  kept  under 
covert,  and  refused  to  give  battle ;  only  when  the 
wdlf-hounds  were  sent  in  to  tease  him,  he  drove  them 
Airth  again  with  a  savage  growl,  kilUngtwo  of  those 
mho  had  dared  to  approach  him.  At  length  Mr 
Geoi|^  Rennie,  the  leader  of  the  hunt,  and  a  man  of 
^uing  hardihood,  losing  patience  at  this  fruitless 
proceeding,  descended  from  the  height  and  approached 
the  thicket,  and  threw  two  har^  stones  into  the 
aiidtk  of  it.  This  rash  bravado  brought  fortli  the 
lion.  He  sprung  fiercely  from  his  covert,  and  with 
hnoCher  bound  would  have  probably  laid  our  friend 
proetrate  under  his  paw,  but  most  ^Mrtunately,  at  this 
oritiad  moment,  the  attention  of  the  savage  beast 


him,  being  pnured  by  oyr  Hottentots  that,  as  he 
^  hid  only  devoored  a  small  portion  of  the  horse.  He 
would  certainhr  be  lurking  in  the  vielnHy.  The 
huntsmen  epeedfly  assembled  to  the  number  of  seven- 
teen horteaoen,  including  Mulattoes  and  Hottentots; 
bringing  with  them  a  goodly  number  of  strong 
bounds. 

The  first  pofait  was  to  track  the  lion  to  bis  eovert. 
This  was  efl^cted  by  a  few  of  the  HottentoU  on  foot. 
Commencing  from  the  spot  where  the  horse  was 
killed,  they  followed  the  spoor,  or  track,  tbrouf^ 
grass,  'and  gravel,  and  brush-wood,  with  astonisbing 
ease  and  dexterity,  where  an  inexperienoed  eye  could 
have  discovered  neither  footprint  nor  mark  of  any 
kind,— until  at  length  we  fairiy  traoked  him  into  a 
large  boaeh,  or  straggling  thicket,  of  brushwood  3nd 
evergreens,  about  a  piile  distant. 

The  next  object  was  to  drive  him  out  of  this  re- 
Veat,  in  order  to  attack  him  in  close  plialanx,  and 
with  more  safety  and  effect.  Tlie  approved  mode  in 
.  such  cases  is  to  torment  the  animal  with  dogs  till  he 
.  abandons  his  covert,  and  comes  forth  into  the  open 
plain.  The  whole  band  of  hunters  then  march  for- 
ward together,  and  fire  deliberately,  either  one  bjr 
one,  or  in  volleys.  If  he  does  not  speedily  fall,  but 
grows  furious  and  advances  upon  his  assailants,  they 
must  then  stand  close  in  a  circle,  and  turn  their 
horses  rear  outward ;  some  holding  them  fast  bv  the 
bridles,  while  the  others  kneel  to  take  a  steady  aim  at 
the  lion  as  he  approaches,  as  he  will  sometimes  do  up 
to  the  very  horses'  heels, — crouching  every  now  and 
then  as  if  to  measure  the  distance  and  strength  of  his 
enemies.  Tliis  is  the  moment  to  slioot  him  fairly  in 
the  forehead  or  some  other  mortal  part.  If  they 
continue  to  wound  Lim  ineff^tually,  till  he  waxes  des- 
perate ;  or  if  the  horses,  startled  by  his  terrific  roar, 
grow  ft-antic  with  terror,  and  burst  loose,  the  busi- 
ness becomes  rather  serious,  and  may  end  in  mischief, 
— especially  if  all  the  party  are  not  men  of  courage. 


was  attracted  by  a  fiivourite  dog  of  Mr  Rennie's,     coolness,  and  experience.      The  frontier  boors  are. 


which  ran  boldly  up  to  the  lion  and  barked  in  his 
fiKW.  The  poor  dog  was  destroyed  in  a  moment ;  a 
single  blow  from  the  lion's  paw  rewarded  his  geoe- 
rons  devotion  with  death.  But  that  instant  was 
sufficient  to  save  his  master.  Mr  Rennie  had  in- 
stinetively  sprung  back  a  pace  or  two :  his  comrades 
on  the  rook  Bred  at  once  with  effect,  and  the  lion  fell 

•  dead  upon  the  spot,  with  eight  balls  through  his 
body. 

Our  next  serious  rencounter  with  the  monarch  of 
the  wilderness  occurred  about  the  close  of  April, 
1822.  I  was  then  residing  on  my  farm  at  Eildon, 
in  the  beo-hlve  cabin,  which  I  have  described  in  the 
preeeding  chapter.  My  nearest  niaghbour  at  that 
time  was  Capt.  Cameron,  a  Scotch  officer  of  the  72nd 
regiment,  who  had  lately  come  to  occupy  the  farm 
immediately  below  me  on  the  river.      I  had  gone 

*  down  one  evening  with  another  gentleman  and  two 
or  three  female  relatives  to  drink^  tea  with  Capt. 
Cameron.  The  distance  being  little  more  than 
three  miles  we  considered  ourselves  next  door  neigh- 
bours ;  and,  as  the  westher  was  fine,  we  agreed  to 
ride  home  by  moonlight— no  lions  having  been  seen 
or  traced  in  the  valley  for  nine  or  ten  months.  On 
our  return,  we  were  jesting  about  wild  beasts  and 
Caffers.  That  part  of  tlie  valley  we  were  passing 
through  is*  very  wild,  and  encumbered  in  aevend 
pUces  irith  thickets  of  evergreens ;  but  we  had  no 
suspicion  at  the  moment  of  what  afterwards  appeared 
to  be  the  fact — that  a  lion  was  actually  dogging  us 
through  the  bushes  the  whole  way  home.  Happily 
for  us,  however,  he  did  not  then  show  himself,  or 
give  us  any  indication  of  his  presence ;  being  proba- 
bly somewhat  scared  by  our  number,  or  by  the  light 
dresses  of  the  ladies  waving  in  the  moonlight. 

About  midnight,  however,  I  was  awakened  by  an 
ulMisoal  noise  in  the  Kraal,  or  cattle-fold,  close  be- 

.  hind  our  cabin.  Looking  out,  1  saw  the  whole  of 
the  horned  cattle  spring  wildly  over  tlie  high  thorn 
fence,  and  run  scampering  about  the  place.  Fancying 
that  a  hyena,  which  I  had  heard  howling  when  I 

■  went  to  bed,  had  alarmed  the  inhabitants  by  breaking 
into  the  kraal,  I  seised  my  gun,  and  sallied  forth, 
undressed  as  I  was,  to  have  a  shot  at  it.  Though 
the  cloudless  full  moon  shone  with  a  brilliant  light 
(so  bright  in  that  fine  climate  that  I  frequently  read 
print  by  it)  I  could  discover  no  cause  for  the  terror 
of  the  cattle,  and  after  calling  a  Hottentot  to  shut 
them  again  into  the  kraal,  I  retired  once  more  to 
rest.  Next  morning  Capt.  Cameron  rode  up  to  in- 
form mc  that  his  herdsmen  had  discovered  by  the 
traces  in  the  path  that  a  large  lion  had  followed  us 

'  up  the  valley  the  preceding  night ;  and  upon  further 
search  it  was  discovered  that  this  unwelcome  visitant 
had  actually  been  in  my  fold  the  preceding  night, 
and  had  carried  off*  a  sheep.  But  as  he  appeared  by 
.  the  traces  to  have  retreated  with  his  prey  to  the 
mountains,  we  abandoned  for  the  moment  all  idea. of 
pursuing  him. 

The  lion  was  not  disposed,  however,  to  have  done 
with  us  on  such  easy  terms.  He  returned  that 
verv  night,  and  killed  my  fiivourite  riding  horse, 
little  more  than  a  hundred  yards  ffom  the  door  of 
ourcabm.  I  then  considered  it  full  time  to  take 
prompt  measures  in  self-defence,  and  sent  a  messen- 
'ger  round  the  location  to  call  out  a  party  to  hunt 


however,  generally  such  excellent  marksmen,  and 
withal  so  cool  and  deliberate,  tli&t  they  seldom  fail  to 
shoot  him  dead,  as  soon  as  they  can  get  within  a  fair 
distance. 

In  the  present  instance,  we  did  not  manage  matters 
quite  so  discreetly.  'Vhe  Mulattoes,  after  recounting  to 
us  all  these  and  other  savage  laws  of  lion-hunting,  were 
themselves  the  first  to  depart  from  them.    Finding  that 
our  hounds  made  little  impression  on  the  lion,  they  di- 
vided themselves  into  two  or  three  parties,  and  rode 
round  the  jungle,  firing  into  the  spotwhere  the  dogs  were 
barking  round  him,  but  without  effect.     At  length, 
afler  some  hours  spent  in  thus  beating  about  the  bush, 
the  Scottish  blood  of  some  of  my  countrymen  began 
to  get  impatient ;  and  three  of  them,  Messrs  George 
and  John  Rennie,  and  James  Ekron,  a  servant  of  my 
father's,  announced  their  determination  to  march  in, 
and  beard  the  lion  in  his  den,  provided  three  of  the 
Mulattoes,  who  were  superior  marksmen,  would  sup- 
port them,  and  follow  up  their  fire  should  the  enemy 
venture  to  give  battle.     Accordingly,  in  tliey  went, 
(in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  some  more  prudent  men 
among  us),  to  within  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  of  the 
spot  where  the  animal  lay  concealed.    He  was  couched 
among  the  xxx>ts  of  a  large  ever-green  bush,  with 
a  small  space  of  open  ground  on  one  side  of  it; 
and  thev  &ncied,  on  approaching,  that  they  saw  him 
distinctly  lying  gUu'ing  at  them  from  under  the  foliage. 
Chargiuff  their  coloured  allies  to  stand  firm,  and  level 
fiur  should  they  miss,  the  Scottish  champions  let  fly 
together,  and  struck — not  the  lion,  as  it  afterward^ 
proved,  but  a  great  block  of  red  stone  beyond  which 
he  was  actually  lyin^;.      Whether  any  of  the  riiot 
grazed  him  is  uncertain,  but*  with  no  other  warning 
tlian  a  furious  growl^  forth  he  bolted  from  the  bush. 
The  Mulattoes,    in  place  of  now  pouring  in  their 
volley  upon  him,  instantly  turned  and  fled  helter- 
skelter,  leaving  him  to  do  his  pleasure  upon  the  de- 
fenceless Scots,  who,  with  empty  guns,  were  tumbling 
over  each  other,  in  their  hurry  to  escape  the  clutch  of 
the  rampant  savage.     In  a  twinkling  he  was  upon 
them — and  with  one  stroke  of  his  paw,  dashed  John 
Rennie  (my  brother-in-law,)  to  the  ground.     The 
scene  was  terrific !    There  stood  the  lion  with  his  foot 
upon  his  prostrate  §oe,  looking  round  in  conscious 
power  and  pride  upon  the  band  of  his  assailants, — 
and  with  a  port  the  most  noble  and  imposing  that  can 
be  conceived.     It  was  the  most  magnificent  thing  I 
ever  witnessed.     The  danger  of  our  friends,  however, 
rendered  it  at  the  moment  too  terrible  to  enjoy  fully 
either  the  grand  or  the  ludicrous  part  of  the  picture. 
We  expected  every  instant  to  see  one  or  more  of  them 
torn  in  pieces;   nor,    though  the  rest  of  us  were 
standing  within  fifty  paces,  with  our  guns  cocked  and 
levelled,  durst  we  fire  for  their  assistance.     One  was 
lying  under  the  lion's  paw,  and  the  other  scrambling 
towards  us  in  such  a  way  as  to  intercept  our  aim  at 
him.     All  this  passed  far  more  rapidly  than  I  have 
described  it.     But  luckily  the  lion,  after  steadily  sur- 
veying us  for  a  few  seconds,  seemed  willing  to  be 
-  quits  with  us  on  fair  terms ;  and,  with  a  fortunate 
forbearance  turned  calmly  away,    and   driving    the 
hounds  like  rats  from  among  his  heels,  bounded  over 
the  adjoining  thiok«t  like  a  cat  over  a  footstool,  clear- 
ing brakes  or  bushes  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  as 
readily  as  if   they  had  been  tufts  of  grass ;    and, 


abandoning  the  jungle,  retreated  towards  the  mount- 
ains.      • 

.After  ascertaining  the  state  of  our  rescued  oomrad^, 
'(who  fortunately  had  sustained  no  other  injury  than  a 
bloody  acrateb  on  thehuk,  and aamrerejinilair  oa  tfae 
ribs,  from  the  force  with  whicb  the  animal  had  dashed 

■  him  to  the  grpund,)  we  renewed  the  chape  with  our 
Hottentot  allies  and  hounds  f  n  full  cry.  In  a  short 
time  Wfr  egsin  came  up  with  the  enemy,  and  found 
him  atauding  at  bay  uu^  ah  old  mimosa  tree^  by  the 

.  side  of  a  mountain  stream  whidi  we  had  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Huntlv  Burn.  The  dogs  were  bark- 
ing round,  but  afraid  to  approach  him,  for  he  was 
now  beginning  to  growl  fiercely,  and  4o  brandish  his 
tail  in  a  maimer  that  showed  he  was  meditMif]^  mis- 
chief. Tlie  Hottentots,  by  taking  a  circuit  between 
him  and  the  mountain,  crossed  the  stream,  and  took 
their'  station  bn  the  top  of  the  procipiee  overlooking 
the  spot  where  he  stood.  Another  party  of  us  ooen- 
pied  a  pofitlpn  on  the  other  side  of  the  glen ;  and 
placing  the  poor  lion  thus  between  two  fires,  which 
confnsed  his  attention  and  prevented  his  retreat,  we 
kept  batttring  away  at  him  till  he  fell,  unable  i^gaia 

■  to  grapple  with. us,  pierecd  with  many  wounds* 

He  proved  to  be  a  laige  fiill-grdwn  lion,  about  tax 
years  of  age,  as  our  coloured  friends  affirmed.  He 
measured  fully  eleven  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of 
the  tail.  His  fore  leg  below  the  knee  was  so  thidc 
that  I  could  not  span  it  with  both  my  hands ;  and 
his  neck,  braast,  and  limbs  appeared,  when  the  skin 
was  taken  ofiT,  a  complete  congeries  of  sinews.  His 
head,  which  seemed  as  large  and  heavy  as  that  of  an 
ordinary  ax,  I  caused  to  be  boiled,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  skull,*  and  tasted  the  flesli  firom  curi- 
osity. It  resembled  very  white  coarse  beef^  rather 
insipid,  but  without  any  very  disagreeable  flavour. 

Our  neighbours,  the  nimrods  of  the  Tarka,  disap- 
proved highly  of  our  method  of  attacking  this  lion 
in  the  bush,  and  said  It  was  a  wonder  he  did  not 
deatrov  some  of  us.  They  wera  highly  diverted  wit|i 
the  discomfiture  of  our  tliree  champions ;  and  the 
story  of  "  Ian  Rennie  en  de  Lcewo,"  long  continued 
to  he  one  of  their  constant  Jokes  against  the  Scotch- 
man,— at  which  I  have  often  seen  aome  of  them  laugh 
till  the  tears  ran  over  their  cheeks.  However*  tilie 
Scotchmen,  and  especially  the  Rennies,  were  not  loi^ 
in  redeeming  their  credit  as  huntsmen,  equally  adroit 
as  adventurous. 

Several  other  Kons  were  lulled  at  Glen  Lyndon 
and  its  vicinity  during  my  residence  there ;  but  I 
shall  content  myself  with  the  description  of  anotbor 
hunt,  extracted  from  a  letter  written  by  my  friend  Mr 
Pbilipps,  of  Glendour,  in  Albany,  who  happened  to 
be  at  the  time  on  a  visit  to  noe.  Being  no  great 
Nimrod  myself,  I  was  not  present  on  the  oocasioQ.  ^ 

After  describing  the  rousing  of  the  lion  in  a  wild 
desert  plaoe  near  the  Zwartkei  river,  in  thecoimtry  ef 
Amatembra  Caffers,  Mr  PhHiiips  proceeds :— - 

The  lion  abandoned  the  grove  of  mimosas,  and 
we  followed  him  in  full  cry  across  the  open  plain. 
The  Caffers,  who  had  just  come  up  and  mixed  with 
us,  could  scarcely  clear  themselves  pf  our  horses; 
and  their  dogs  howling  and  barking— we  hallowing — 
the  lion  full  in  view  making  for  a  small  copse  about 
a  mile  distant,  with  the  great  number  and  variety  of 
antelopes  on  our  left,  scowring  off  in  diffb'ent  direo 
tions,  formed  altogether  one  of  the  most  animating 
spectacles  that  the  annals  of  sporting  could  produce. 

Diederik  Muller  and  Lieutenant  Sheppard,  being 
on  very  spirited  horses,  were  the  foremost.  Chris- 
tian Muller  gave  the  signal  to  dismount,  when  we 
were  about  two-  hundred  yards  from  the  copse.  He 
desired  us  to  be  quick  in  tying  the  horses,  which  was 
done  as  fast  as  each  came  up ;  and  now  there  was 
no  retreating.  We  were  on  lower  ground  than  the 
lion,  witli  not  a  bush  around  us.  fhe  plan  was,  to 
advance  in  a  body,  leaving  our  horses  with  the  Hot- 
tentots, who  were  to  keep  theur  backs  towards^  the 
lion,  for  fear  they  should  become  unruly  at  the  sight 
of  him. 

These  preparations  occupied  only  a  few  seconds, 
and  were  not  quite  completed  when  we  heard  him 
growl,  and  imagined  he  was  making  off  again.     But 

no ! as  if  to  retrieve  his  character  from  suspicion  of 

cowardice  for  his  former  flight,  he  had  maae  up  his 
mind  to  atuck  us  in  his  turn.  To  the  growl  suc- 
ceeded a  terrific  roar ;  and  at  the  same  instant  we 
beheld  him  bearing  down  upon  us,  hb  eye-balls 
glaring  with  rage.  We  were  taken  unprepared,  his 
mc^on  was  so  rapid  no  one  could  take  aim  ;  and  he 
furiously  darted  at  one  of  the  horses  while  we  were 
at  their  heads,  without  a  possibility  of  preventing  it. 
The  poor  horse  sprapg  forward,  and  with  the  force  of 
the  action  wheeled  aU  the  other  horses  round  with 
him.  The  Hon  likewise  wheeled,  but  immediately 
couched'  at  less  than  ten  yards  from  us.  Our  left 
flank  tlius  became  exposed;  but  on  it  fortunately 
stood  Christian  Muller  and  Mr  G.  Rennie.  What 
an  anxious  moment !  For  a  few  seconds  we  beheld 
the  monster  at  this  little  disUnoc  mediuting,  as  it 

•  The  akin  of  this  lion,  after  being  rudely  tanned  by  •nr 
Hottentots,  was,  together  with  the  tknW,  tnuMoniUod  lo  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  as  a  testimony  of  the  author'n  regard ;  and 
iheae  trojp^ies  have  now  the  hoDoor  to  form  part  ef  the 
lamented  poet'it  antique  armoiu-y  at  Abbotsford.  . 
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were,  on  whom  he  iImi^  An*  ipfing*  Never  did  1 
long  so  ardently  to  hear  the  report  of  a  gun.  ^  We 
looked  at  them  taking  aim, — and  then  at  the' Hon. 
It  was  absolutely  deoetsary  to  give  bim  a  mortal  shot, 
or  the  consequences  might  be  fatal  to  some  of  the 
party.  Every  second  seemed  a  minute.  At  length 
Christian  fired.  The  under  ja#  of  the  lion  dropped, — 
blood  gushed  firom  hia  month — and  he  turned  round 
with  a  yieir  to  cseapeb  Mr  Rennie  then  shot  bim 
through  the  spine,  and  he  fell. 

At  this  moment  he  looked  grand  beyond  expres- 
sion. "Turning  again  towards  us,  he  rose  upon  his 
fore  feet — ^his  mouth  gushing  blood — his  eyes  flashing 
Tengeance.  He  attempted  to  spring  at  us,  but  his  hind 
legs  denied  him  aid.  He  dragged  them  a  little  space, 
when  Stephanus  put  a  final  period  to  his  existence, 
by  shooting  him  through  the  brain.  He  was  a  noble 
animal,  measuring  nearly  ten  feet,  including  the  tail. 


OOOD   NBl^S   FOR    THB   RBADBKB 

OF    THB    FABRZB    QUBBNB. 

cuAaACTsa  of  spiksxk. 

(From  Blackwood's  Magaxine,) 

Wi  hate,  we  hope,  man^  humdni  Mng»  to  9tty  of  aU 
tJbse  Migkt  bevUa  of  damoo  and  damoteh—tke  demizmu 
of  the  woods,  amd  mertt,  and  numntaiiu  of  thmt  en- 
ekmUed  Fbmt.  The  air  often  seems  to  sigh  as  if  sick 
with  love.  Edmund  was  the  most  roluptdous  of  all 
ptne  poets;  and  in  his  darfng  dalliances  with  na- 
ture's ftupieme  deKghts,  his  piotnres  do  indeed  dazsle 
our  senses,  "  reeling  and  drunk  with  beauty.** 
Beauty,  as  if  overcome  by  his  resistless  strains,  un- 
yeits,  in  the  twilight  of  shaded  air  or  water,  all  her 
hidden  charms  of  limb,  and  waist,  and  bosom,  to  liim 
who  seems  privileged  to  enjoy  all  that  is  loveUest  in 
]ove*s  own  world.  Vsi  imaginaiion  ttheroaUzet  panum 
.—glowing,  but  not  gross^-gazing;  but  not  gloating 
— .enjoying  all    mortal    transport— -fru^  as  a  god  a 


will  no  more  perish  than  the  woods  and  watdrs,-  end ' 
the  golden  light  and  shades  that  haunt  them.     "Na- 
ture is  vindimted  by  her  ehildrea.**    Wehiwresom»' 
times  half  thovght  that  the  enwn  and  vioiencea  of  tfa* 
age  of  chivalry  were  well  redeemed  by  the  ftibles  they 
have  left  us,  and  might  even  have  been  permitted  by 
providence  for    that    purpose^  as  well  as  for  the. 
greater  amenity  of  manner*  that  they  pMduee,  and 
Ac  bmve  deference  to  women  !    For  there  must  have 
been  some  reasons  for  the  thing,  and  what  better 
than  these  ?     The  ugliness  of  it  hiu  gone  by.     lu 
beauty  renuiins  in  that  amenity  and  in  these  books. 
The  storm  has  burst  firom  the  casded  hiHs,  and  the 
castles  are  gone  with  it ;  but  from  out  of  it  there  has' 
run,  and  will  run  for  ever,  in  the  most  sequeatered 
places  of  thought,  these  brooks  of  gettdeoese  and' 
beauty,  haunted  by  fair  forms  that  purify  the  air  of 
passion,  and  helping  to  supply  half  the  mind  of  man 
with  a  vrorld  fit  for  it,  till  the  world  itself  grow 
fitter.] 


Poetry  is  in  the  gleams  of  light  that  revealed 
temptations  heaped  up  on  the  happy  hills,  where  Ii^ 
nocence  in  heaven's  own  dews  preser%es  for  ever  un- 
faded  her  whitest  liUes.  Desire,  like  that  fire  of 
scented  cedar  in  Calypso^s  cave,  is  purified  by  what  it 
feeds  on.  Pleasure  is  felt  not  to  be  sin — and  nature^s 
gnat  law  holy,  which,  on  an  earth  where  death 
would  fain  have  sole  dominion,  sustains  perpetuaL 
life,  and  balances  bliss  against  all  tlie  weight  of  wo 
which  else  would  overwhelm  mortality.  *•  Whatever 
hypocrites  austerely  hold,**  we  hold,  with  Spenser 
and  Milton,  that  such  is  the  religion  of  natnrc. 

S^enser*s  Fable,  auoth  Hughes,  "though  often 
wiTd,  is  always  emblematical;  and  this  may  very 
much  excuse  that  air  of  romance  in  which  he  has 
followed  Ariosto.** — "  Very  much  excuse  !  **  A  bird 
of  light  and  music  excmssd  fbr  Ugkt  and  soaring,  and 
shining  and  singing  in  the  skjf.  **  Often  wildl'* 
Would  he  have  fables  to  be  tame  ?  '*  Air  of  ro- 
mance!" And  what  air  is  purer?  Not  even  em- 
pyrean. Hughes  thinks  stories  of  knights,  giants, 
castles,  and  enchantmsnts,  and  all  legendary  adven- 
tures, **  in  themselves  trifling ;  **  that  knights  in  ar- 
mour, and  ladies  errant,  are  as  antiquated  figures  to 
ns  as  the  court  of  that  time  would  appear,  if  we 
could  see  them  now  in  their  rulft  and  fardin^es. 
Hurd  knew  better,  and  scorned  the  pseudo-philoso- 
phio  criticism  of  the  shallow  school  that  spoke  of  all 
tales  of  F^ry  as  unnatural  and  absurd,  surpaastos 
all  bounds,  not  of  truth  only,  but  of  probability,  ana 
more  like  the  dreams  of  children  than  the  manly  in- 
Tentions  of  poets.  But  those  Tales  of  Faery,  he  ra« 
minded  the  scorners,  are  not  the  wikl  fimcies  of  ple- 
beian poets,  but  the  golden  dreams  of  Ariosto— the 
celestial  visions  of  Tasso.  True  that  a  poet  must 
fbDow  natnie.'  **  But  not,**  says  the  enlightened  pre- 
late, **on]y  the  known  and  experience  eo<urse  of 
affiiirs  in  this  world.  The  poet  has  a  world  of  his 
pwn,  where  experience  has  less  to  do  than  consistent 
imagination.  *  H&  has,  besides,  a  supernatural  world 
to  range  in*  .  He  has  gods,  and  fhiries,  and  witehes 
at  his  eommand ;  and 

<  O !  who  oaa  tell 
The  hidden  power  of  herbs,  and  might  of  magic  , 
spell !  * 

<*  Thus,  in  the  poet's  world,  all  is  numrellous  and 
extraordinary ;  yet  not  unnatural  in  one  sense,  as  it 
agrees  to  the  conceptions  that  are  readily  entertained 
of  the  magical  and  wonder-working  natures.**  It  is 
pleasant  to  hear  Hurd  applying  these  just  sentimetits 
to  the  *'  Faery  Queen,**  and  showing  that  Spenser  is 
the  poet  of  the  chivalrous,  as  Homer  was  of  the  he- 
roic age.  The  days  of  chivalry  are  not  yet  gone  firom 
aU  men*8  imaginations;  and  we  know  fiir  morcabout- 
them  than  of  the  days  of  the  older  heroiam.  ShaU 
our  own  Spenser  then  be  neglected  by  his  own  peo- 
ple, and  the  "  Faery  Queen  "  be  unr^id,  while  in  a 
year  we  have  a  second  edition— for  behoof  of  those 
who  have  no  Greek— of  Sotheby^  Homer? 

\^  No,  no,  no  P*  ery  we  of  the  lamiom  Jbmmsd, 
echoing  the  cry  of  our  wise,  enthusiastic  brother. 
Nature^  knowledge^  imagination^  cry  No.     Spenser 


THRBB    OORB8SB6    ▼.    OIBBON. 

[Tub  alleged  mistake,  mentioned  by  our  eorrespon- 
dent*  is  Gibbon's  own.  Indeed,  we  quoted  fVom  his 
Autobiography  at  the  time.  We  must  add,  however, 
that  we  partook  of  it  with  him.  It  is  new  to  us,  that 
«*  Ogresses**  are  any  thing  but  the  lovely  creatures 
we  had  hitherto  supposed  them.  But,  after  all,  does 
not  the  term  imply,  that  Ogresses*  heads  (as  such,  and 
>in  the  popular  meaning  of  the  word)  are  still  to  be 
understood  as  included  in  the  heraldic  figure  ?  May 
not  the  knights  of  chivalry  have  brought  them,  as 
they  did  fictions  of  ogres,  from  the  East,  during  the 
time  of  the  crusades?  And  might  not  Gibbon's  an- 
eestor,  'who  was  a  herald,  have  intended  to  be  at  onee 
aeiemific  and  Jocose?] 

16th  Sept  1884. 
Dear  Bekkficent, — Your  candour  will  easily  par- 
don the  freedom  I  take  in  pointing  out  an  odd  mis- 
take that  you  have  either  made,  or  copied  (as  I  have 
not  the  book,  I  cannot  say  which  J,  in  your  last  Supple- 
ment. At  page  12,  you  state  that  an  ancesior  of 
Gibbon  "changed  the  three  escallop  shells  in  his 
arms']  into  as  many  Ogresses^  or  female  cannibaUf  to 
spite  three  ladies,  Ac.**  Now,  Sir,  without  noticing 
the  absurdity  or  insuflSciency  of  such  means  to  such 
end,  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  an  Oo  asss  is  not 
the  "  fearful  wild  fowl**  you  take  it  to  be.  Guillim, 
Edmonson,  or  any  other  learned  pundit  of  the  «  Di- 
vine  Art  of  Blazon,**  wil^  inform  you,  that  Ogkesses 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than  haU*  of  pitch.  For 
your  edification  (pardon  the  assumption)  I  subjoin 
the  passage  as  it  appears  in  the  •*  Rudiments  of  Ho- 
nour,** By  the  way,  what  a  vast  idea  does  it  not 
give  us  of  the  cireniating  medium  of  those  early  agtt 
of  <«  barbaric  pearl  and  gold!"  Verily  the  office  of 
pursebearer  to  a  rich  traveller  (before  bdnks  or  paper- 
money  were  invented)  could  be  no  sinecure— while 
the  diflkuhy  of  *<  gottisig  ekango**  must  at  times  hate 
been  almost  Insurmountable ;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
man  might  very  well  be  reduced  to  his  last  piece 
without  any  serious  apprebenaioa  as  to  the  needs  of 
to»morrow. 

**  When  in  any  coat  of  arms,  one  or  more  of  these ' 
nmnd  pieces  shall  be  fbund  of  the  colour  of  ore, 
then  in  blazon  they  are  always  termed  bezants,  and 
are  taken  for  pieces  of  gold,^  which  were  anciently 
the  coin  of  Bizantium,  and  were  in  weight  one  hun- 
dred  and  fbur  pounds  and  two  ounces  troy ;  being 
equal  in  value  to  SlSOt  sterling;  but,  when  any  of 
these  figures  are  found  of  the  colour  of  red^  they  must 
always  be  called  torteasuees  /  if  Uue,  hmrt$s  if  green, 
pomes i  if  blaok,  peBets,  or  ogresses;  if  purple, 
golpes,  ftc** 

That  your  endeavours  to  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in 
everything,  may  be  crowned  by  complete  success,  is 
the  sincere  wish  of  your  poor  disciple, 

I.  A.  L. 


Annihede  Caratet^  Ckrkt  Appiaringto  8i  Feter. — 
Thie  fine  picture  is  not   scriptural,  as  some  have 
im«gmed:    it  ernbp4ies  a,  tradition  of. the  IlQraish- 
church.     The  J^ew  Testament  tells  us  that   Christ 
after  his  resurrection  appeared  to  St  Peter ;  but  it ' 
was  more  consistent  with  the  aim  aod  practice  of  th« : 
church,  when  hising  its  simplicityf  to  giye  currenej 
to  obscure  or  doubtful  legends,  rather  thai^  draw 
attention  to  the  true  and  accredited  narrative  of  the 
goq»el.     Peter,  says  the  tradition,  not  finding  at  the  ' 
time  aay  liking  for  ntert^rdonit  made  his  escape  from ' 
Rome,  and  was  hurrymg  along  the  Appian  way» 
when  he  met  Jesus  bearing  the  cross,  **  Lord,  where  , 
goest  thou  ?**  inquired  the  astonished  saint.  *'  I  am 
going  to  Rome  to  be  omciied  a  Second  timo,^  was 
the  a^wer«  *'  for  X  find  that  my  disciples  iara> afraid  of  * 
attesting  the  Uuth  of  my  cause  with  their  blood,** 
The  rebuked  saint  returned  and  suffered  martyrdom* . 
The  legend  is  a  very  beautiful  one ;  it  is  in  keeping 
with  the  timid  character  of  Peter ;  and  serricieable, ' 
tpo,  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  claimed  supre-* 
macy  over  aU  Christian  churches.     Those  who  ima-- 
gined  the  logcndi  found  an  admirable  interpreter  in  ^ 
Caracci :  it  is  admitted  by  very  fastidious  critics  that 
this  picture  (in  tJie  National  Gallery)  is  one  of  the 
best  studied  and  effective  of  all  his  perfbrmaiiees  in 
this    country.  —  Mqfor's     Cabinet    Gallery.       [Tlie 
picture  is  a  most  beautiful  one,  and  worthy  of  the 
legend.] 

Noble  Occmpation  for  the  Leismrelg. — Whenev^  you 
have  nothing  else  to  doi — in  other  words,  whenever 
you  have  no  particular  object  in  view,  of  pleasure  or 
profit,  of  immediate  or  remote  good, — set  yourself  to 
do  good  in  some  shape  or  other ; — to  men,  to  sen- 
sitive beings,  rational  or  irrational;  to  one  or  to 
many;  to  some  individual^  or  to  UiQ whole  raee.— »> 
Benthiun. 

Taste  of  the  Gypsies,  —  The  upper  part  of  the 
wood  (in  a  picture  of  Gainsborough's)  is  tetianted 
by  a  horde  (^gypsies ;  their  asses  are  graxing  amon|g 
the  glades;  the  party-coloured  coverings  of  their 
wandering  camp  arc  visible  among  the  shafU  of  the. 
trees,  and  a  thin  and  scarcely  distinguished  smoke 
curis  slowly  away  amid  the  boughs  of  the  forest. 
This  is  one  of  the  painter*a  marks  to  indicate  great 
natural  beauty  of  soene ;  he  knew  that  the  .taste  of 
that  roving  people  was,  as  far  as  regarded  a  feeling  for 
the  charms  of  external  nature,  essentially  poetic.  If 
a  lovely  spot  lies  within  seven  miles  of  their  line  of 
march,  there  will  they  fix  their  tenU  and  make  their 
abode  fur  the  night ;  were  landscape,  painters  to  fol- 
low their  footsteps,  and  paint  the  scenes  in  which, 
they  establish  themselves,  they  could  net  fail  to 
produce  a  series  of  fine  poetic  compositions. — 
/tf^r*s  CabinH  GaUery. 

Morlands  Rural  Tasts, — To  Londoners,  and  one 
so  dissipated  as  Morland,  it  is  next  to  a  wonder  that 
images  of  country  simplicity  and  rustic  modesty 
shoidd  have  presented  Uiemselves :  he  was,  when  vdry 
youngk  made  intimate  with  much  of  the  fidlj  and 
vice  of  the  town  ;  he  assumed  the  dress  of  the  &p. 
and  copied  tlie  manners  of  the  man  of  pleasure,  and 
in  all,  save  his  paintings,  was  artificial  and  affected. 
The  moment  he  took  up  the  pencil,  folly  resigned 
her  rule  and  nature  reigned  in  her  stead  t  bis  mnd- 
wandered  firom  the  wine  vaults  and  the  fpn  shops  to 
homely  cottages,  barn-yards,  calf-cribs,  and  pig- 
|;eries ;  he  forgot  the  hungry  creditor,  the  griping 
pawnbroker,  and  the  drouthy  companion,  tfnd  saw 
but  a  horde  of  gypsies  bivouacked  with  their  meUej 
tents,  tawny  children,  and  tethered  asses. —.3£i|/or*a 
Cabinet  GaUery. — [But  th is  was  the  reason.  He  wanted 
a  contrast  to  his  feverish  existence.  The  people  of 
a  matropolis  are  apt  to  be  fonder  of  the  eoontry, 
than  country-people  thenuelves.  It  is  rarer  ta 
ihera :  they  have  been  taught  more  of  its  beauties 
from  books ;  and  their  state  of  health  gives  them  . 
more  need  of  it.] 


A   FLOOD. 

The  mountain  torrents,  rushing  fieroa  and' high* 
Bearing  away  the  riches  of  a  strath, 
Are  kind  as  a  good  mother  in  their  wrath : 
The  man  who  thinks  aright — who  has  ao  eye 
To  scan  the  works  of  nature,  and  apply 
Their  cogent  moral  rightly  to  the  heart, 
ShaU  find  the  consolation  they  impart>*— 
That  in  all  seeming  evil  good  doth  lie  i 
The  flood  shall  fertilise,  or  if  you  scan 
Its  path  in  desolation,  hath  it  not 
A  better,  since  a  moral  harvest,  wrought? 
How  hath  it  fertilised  the  heart  of  mao» 

Taught  it  to  yield  a  tenderness  unboo^i^ 
And  better  sympathies  than  interest  can. 

J.  C 


*  We  made  a  passing  jesta  week  or  two  sao upon  *«  kotr$ 
and  impart  verses, **  which  we  aotioe  in  this  place,  merely 
to  say  fbat  it  bad  no  reference  to  oarcorraspoBdent;  ttongh 
be  writes  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  ailbid  an  tevohmtsapy 
adMonition  agahut  ooadesoeadias  It  the  we  ef  these  new 
obsolete  helps  to  a  rhyme. 
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LEUtGH  HUNTS  LONDON  JOURNAL- 


T*  Ai  Editor  of  tk§  Lomdom  Jmtmal 

DakloB*  tnk  8«pC  18S4. 
MaVt  thanks*  worthy  Sir»  for  the  entmtainment 
your  Lomdtm  Jommal  affords  me,  and  still  more  for 
the  religion  of  lore  and  hope  which  it  breathes. 
Amidst  the  ravings  of  those  who  please  to  revile  poor 
human  tiature*  and  who  bid  us  believe  this  beautiful 
earth  Is  ^t  our  prisoo-bouse  and  scene  of  our  suffer- 
ings and  trials,  and  the  majority  of  oar  fellow-creatures 
tha  victims  of  a  mysterious  and  awAil  destiny,  ft  is 
truly  reiVeshing  to  turn  to  your  pages  and  find  there  one, 
at  least,  who  does  not  consider  man  quite  so  depraved, 
dt  (he  world  quite  so  uninviting  as  is  repressnted. 
th  Watts  says,  **  Religion  never  was  designed  to 
make  Onr  pleasures  less  ;**  but  it  scemis  strange  that, 
among  all  nations  and  in  all  creeds,  the  service  of 
the  Deity  should  be  considered  to  involve  a  denial, 
in  a  greater  or  less  dq^ree,  of  the  pleasures  of  this 
world;  as  if  he  who  placed  us  here  and  gave  us  reason 
to  use,  and  senses  to  e^joy  his  gifts  delighted  in 
witneaiing  the  perpetual  conflict  of  our  inclinations 
and  our  duty.  It  is  our  ignorance  of  the  character 
of  the  Supreme  which  makes  us  undervalue  his  works. 
If  our  hearts  were  duly  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction  that  He  was  the  fountain  of  love,  and 
not  the  tyrant  of  the  universe,  we  should  view  the 
world  more  as  an  Elysium  than  a  place  of  sorrow, 
and  our  fellow-men  as  beings  susceptible  of  indefinite 
improvement,  and  bound  to  our  hearts  by  the  ties  of 
sympathy  and  philanthropy. 

Go  ou  then,  Mr  Editor,  in  your  labour  of  love, 
and  prosper.  Render  men  more  in  humour  with 
themsdves  and  each  other,  and  assist  in  that  <*  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished** — the  full  and 
perfect  emancipation  of  the  mind.  So  far  has  my 
heart  responded  to  all  you  have  said,  till  I  come  this 
week  to  your  remarks  on  Spirits, — there  I  candidly 
own  I  stop.  However  pleasing  the  ideas  such  a  belief 
may  awaken,  I  feel  convinced  it  is  delusive,  and  tends 
to  oountcnanee  the  darkest  superstition,  and  gives  the 
imagination  too  large  a  field  for  its  range.  Any 
vagary  of  the  brain  would  be  received  with  attention, 
and  no  doctrine  would  be  unsubstantiated,  if  this  was 
admitted,  for  if  such  creatures  as  Spirits  exist,  it  does 
not  seem  probable  they  would  not  affect  us,  and  if 
they  did  so,  where  would  our  free  will  be  ?  Or,  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  passive,  for  what  purpose  then  were 
they  sent  into  a  material  visible  world  to  mix  with 
humanity  unseen,  and  witness  actions  and  feelings  in 
which  they  could  have  no  participation.  I  regret  you 
did  not  offer  more  evidence  for  their  existence,  as  I 
should  like  to  be  possessed  of  the  reasons  which  have 
led  your  mind  to  this  conclusion ;  till  then  I  must 
venture  to  express  my  dissent,  and  still  continue  to 
believe  that  this  world  has  no  other  inhabitants  but 
those  I  see,  or  is  fitted  for  the  abode  of  any  but 
material  beings.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  part  with 
your  papef  in  unison  of  sentiment  respecting  the 
existence  of  a  Devil.  Those  who  think  that  such  a 
bein^  exists,  must  have  very  confused  and  imperfoct 
ideas  of  the  omnipotence  and  love  of  the  Deity. 
A  more  rational  creed  whispers,  **  Man  alone  is  the 
author  oi  all  the  evil  he  endures,  and  that  happiness 
is  within  his  reach,  and  easily  attained  by  the  dis- 
ciplined and  virtuous  mind.** 

Washington  Irvine  has  an  exquisite  passage  on 
Spirits  in  his  *  Bracebridge  Hall,*  which,  along  with 
your  own  -  remarks,  would  almost  seduce  me  to  be- 
come a  proselyte  to  your  theory.  I  have  written  it 
out,  as  I  foel  assured  yoa  will  approve  of  it. 

Who  yet  has  been  able  to  comprehend  and  describe 
the  nature  of  the  soul  in  connexion  with  the  body, 
or  in  what  part  of  the  ftarae  it  is  situated  ?  Wc 
know  merely  that  it  does  exist,  but  whence  it  came, 
and  when  it  entered  into  us,  and  how  it  is  sustained, 
and  where  it  is  seated,  and  how  it  operates,  are 
all  matters  of  mere  speculation  and  contradictory 
theories.  If  then  we  are  thus  ignorant  of  this  spi. 
ritual  existence,  even  while  it  forms  a  part  of  our- 
selves, and  is  continuallv  present  to  our  conscious- 
ness, how  can  we  pretend  to  ascertain  or  to  deny  its 
powers  und  operations,  when  released  from  its  fleshy 
pri^-honse  ?  It  is  more  the  manner,  therefore,  in 
which  this  superstition  has  been  degraded,  than  its 
intrinsic  absurdity,  that  has  brought  it  into  contempt. 
Raise  it  above  the  frivolotts  purposes  to  which  it  has 


hMn  applied  (  strip  it  of  the  gloom  a»d  horror  wkh.. 
which  it  has  been  surrounded,  and  there  is  none  of 
the  whole  circle  of  vbionary  creeds  that  could  mora 
dslightflully  elevate  the  imagination,  or  more  tenderly 
afftei  the  heart.  It  would  beeome  a  sovereign  com- 
fort at  the  bed  of  death,  soothing  the  bitter  tear 
wrung  from  us  bv  the  agony  of  our  morud  separa- 
tion. What  could  be  more  consoling  than  the  Idea 
that  the  souls  of  those  whom  we  once  loved  were 
permitted  to  return  and  watch  over  our  welfiue? 
That  affectionate  and  guardian  Spirito  sat  by  our 
pillows  when  we  slept,  keeping  a  vigil  over  our  most 
helnleis  hours  ?  That  beauty  and  innocence  which 
had  languished  into  the  tomb  yet  smiled  unseen 
around  us,  revealing  themselves  In  those  blest  visions 
wherein  we  live  over  again  the  hours  of  past  endear* 
ments? 

A  belief  of  this  kind  would,  I  should  think,  be  a 
new  Incentive  to  virtue,  rendering  us  circumspect, 
even  in  our  most  secret  moments,  irom  the  idea  that 
those  we  once  loved  and  honoured,  were  invisible  wit- 
nesses of  all  our  actions.  It  would  take  away  too 
from  that  loneliness  and  destitution,  which  we  are 
apt  to  foel  more  and  more,  as  we  get  on  In  our 
pilgrinuge  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world, 
and  find  that  those  who  set  forward  with  us  lovingly 
and  cheerily  on  the  journey,  have  one  by  one  dropped 
from  our  side.  Place  the  superstition  in  this 
light,  and  I  confess  I  should  like  to  be  a  believer 
in  it.  I  see  nothing  in  it  incompatible  with  the 
tender  and  merciful  nature  of  our  religion,  nor 
revolting  to  the  wishes  or  affections  of  the  heart. 
There  are  departed  bemgs  that  I  have  loved  as  I 
shall  never  again  love  in  this  world, — that  have  loved 
me  as  I  never  again  shall  be  loved.  If  such  beings 
do  ever  retain  in  their  blessed  spheres  the  attach- 
ments they  have  felt  on  earth,  if  they  take  an  interest 
in  the  poor  concerns  of  transient  mortality,  and  are 
permitted  to  hold  communion  with  those  whom  they 
have  loved  on  earth,  I  feel  as  if  now,  at  this  deep 
hour  of  night.  In  this  silence  and  solitude,  I  could 
receive  their  visitation  with  the  most  solemn  but 
unalloyed  delight. 

J.  W.  A. 

[We  thank  our  correspondent  for  this  beautiful 
extract  from  Mr  Washington  Irvine,  with  whose 
writings  it  makes  us  desirous  to  be  better  acquainted. 
We  have  ofien  had  the  feelings  described  in  its  con- 
cluding sentence.  As  to  Spirits,  It  surely  does  not 
follow,  from  their  existence,  that  they  are  to  affect 
the  human  beings  around  them,  any  more  than  other 
creatures  affect  us, — the  birds  in  the  trees,  for  in- 
stance. We  hold*  that  out  of  all  faiths  and  all  pos- 
sibilities, it  Is  the  business  of  a  cultivated  human 
mind  to  extract  whatsoever  enlivens  and  enlarges  Its 
sense  of  existence,  provided  It  be  consistent  with 
analogy  and  God's  goodness ;  and  we  see  all  vinble 
nature  crammed  so  full  of  life,  that  It  appears  to  us 
equally  due  to  the  modesty  of  man*s  Ignorance,  and 
the  comprehensiveness  of  his  wisdom,  to  suppose  that 
imvisibU  nature  is  equally  so.] 


Four  PartieM  ta  aFatmly  oontiatUtg  of  Four  JPertcms. 
—Before  I  introduce  you  to  the  fiunily  of  my  host, 
I  must  premise,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Comtat 
are  divided  Into  four  parties,  who  persecute  each 
other  with  Inexorable  hatred.  The  first  still  adheres 
to  the  Pope,  and  consists  principally  of  the  old 
people  and  ecclesiastics  ;  the  second,  which  is  called 
the  Aristocratic  party,  wishes  the  country,  it  is  true, 
to  remain  under  the  sovereignty  of  France,  but  only 
on  condition  that  the  monardiy  shall  befuUy  restored ; 
the  third  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present  order 
of  things,  and  is  called  the  Democratic  party  ;  and 
the  fourth  consists  of  those  who,  under  the  conduct 
of  Sourdan,  enriched  themselves  by  plunder,  and 
whose  prime  wish  therefore  is  to  break  the  chains  of 
their  hero,  and  see  him  raised  again  to  his  former 
power ;  these  are  comprehended  under  the  title  of 
Brigands.  It  was  to  me  one  of  the  most  curious, 
as  well  as  the  most  lamentable  of  political  pheno- 
mena, to  find  these  four  parties  united  In  my  inn, 
where  the  fiunily  consisted  of  only  four  persons. 
The  fiither,  a  bigotted  old  man,  to  whom  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  papal  crown  over  the  gate  had 
occasioned  more  than  one  sleepless  night,  was  a 
papist ;  the  mother,  a  vehement  democrat ;  the 
daughter,  who  had  been  a  favourite  with  the  former 
Archbishop  of  Aix,  an  atUtocrate  tntag^ ;  and  the 
son,  as  liaving  been  lieutenant  under  Sourdan,  a 
furious  brigand.  The  enmity  between  the  two  young 
people  did  not  seem  carried  to  so  great  a  height  as 
between  the  father  xuul  mother,  who  were  lumost 
always  quarrelling.  When  I  asked  the  young  lady 
if  one  might  sleep  in  security  under  their  roof,  as 
her  brother,  according  to  her  own  account,  was  a 
brigand,  she  answer^  '*  Do  not  be  alarmed,  sir ; 
he  is  a  very  good  lad  when  he  is  here,  but  when  he 
is  with  Sourdan,  he  must  perform  his  duty  to  his 
captain.**— Afo»At«on*«  Travelt. 


OBOSDS   TOUORBD. 

Aiff  how  that  plaintive  strain  recalls 

The  happy  hour  I  heard  It  last ; 
And  seems,  while  on  my  ear  it  foils, 

A  dream-like  whisper  from  the  past ! 
What  mingled  thoughts  of  joy  and  pain 

From  the  same  source  nnbidflen  fiow. 
To  hear  those  well  known  tones  again. 

And,  oh,  to  hear  them  thus — and  now  I 

A  voice  in  every  cadence  dwells— 

In  every  mournful  note  a  sl^i— 
Of  other,  happier  days  it  tells. 

Unvalued  as  they  glided  by  I 
Of  those  I  *ve  loved,  o*er  whom  the  pall    1  * 

Of  funeral  darkness  seems  to  be. 
And,  oh  !  of  worse  than  these,  than  all. 

Of  buried  hope  it  speaks  to  me  ! 

Memor. 


Proffrtis  of  Goods-^The  historian  of  Anion** 
Voyages,  speaking  of  scurvy,  says,  **  the  cure  seams  im-. 
possible  by  any  remedy  or  by  any  management  that 
can  be  employed. *'  In  the  present  dav,  Instead  of  the 
remedy  being  unknown,  it  Is,  happily,  the  disease : 
a  foct  which  suggests  the  roost  Important  sutject  for 
contemplation,  and  justifies  the  reflections  and  lan- 
guage of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane :  '*  Does  it  not  afford  a 
cheering  and  consolatory  prospect,  amidst  the  thou- 
sand shocks  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  that  there  mi^  be 
still  in  store  for  us,  in.  the  boundless  progression  and 
endlev  combination  of  knowledge,  oiher  hidden 
means  of  advancing  human  happiness,  of  mitigating 
human  misery,  and  of  making  accessions  to  the. 
dominion  of  man  over  nature  which  have  not  yet. 
been  dreamed  of  In  our  philosophy  ?** — Pfnuy  CgcUh^ 


TO  CORRKSPONDSNTS. 
Wx  have  again  to  thank  the  Greenock  Advertiser 
for  lu  very  kind  and  lealous  commendations  of  our 
Journal.  Such  praises,  too,  are  always  the  more 
valuable,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the  talents  of 
the  praiser. 

Our  feelings  are  particularly  touched  also  by  what 
18  said  of  the  Journal  In  the  Windsor  and  Eton 
JSxpreu, 

J.  C.  is  Informed  that  there  will  be  eight  Supple- 
menu  In  the  course  of  twelve  months,  and  that  those 
upon  the  subject  of  London  wHl  have  an  index. 

The  Fourth  Number  of  the  Supplement  was  pub- 
lished with  our  last  week*s  number,  and  should  have 
been  served  by  all  the  venders. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  agara  from  our  friend 
Jbak  Akdrk-son  ;  and  meanwhile  will  make  use  of 
what  he  has  sent  us. 

Arnold  next  week. 

We  have  handed  Mr  G.  F.*s  letter  to  a  quarter,  in 
which  we  hope  It  may  do  him  service. 

The  pamphlet  sent  us  by  Mr  W.  G.  shall  be 
attended  to. 

We  should  be  happy  to  oblige  Solomon  Gundv,  but 
fear  it  is  out  of  our  power.  Also  our  friend 
C  D.  M.;  but  doubt  whether  the  readers  would 
think  the  r^puUicatlon  of  the  verses  consistent 
towards  thehr  demand  for  newer  matter. 

Some  of  J.  D.*s  verses  in  our  next.  Those  of 
^iXof  have  been  unavoidably  delayed  to  the  same 
time. 

The  observations  of  J.  D.  Obsxrvxtor  were  very 
welcome. 

Mr  G.  B.  is  Informed  in  the  negative.  We  are 
under  no  need  of  acting  upon  that  plan.  Mr 
J.  M.  C.  will  understand  to  what  part  of  his  letter 
the  same  answer  applies. 

Mr  J.  W.  B.  will  probably  think  that  the  spirit  of 
his  remarks  has  been  anticipated. 

Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  book  sent  us  by  Mr 
J.  B.,  who  is  thanked  for  tlte  other  book  that 
eccompanied  It,  and  for  his  letter. 

B*eef  throng  upon  us, — and  all  as  dulcet  as  indus- 
trious. 

Mr  J.  B.*8  letter  from  Suffolk  was  liighly  welpeme. 
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ROMANOB    OF   00UMON-PZ.A0II. 

Eteky  sentiment,  or  want  of  sentiment,  pushed  to 
excess,  bears,  from  that  excess,  a  character  of  ro- 
niance ;  e\'en  dullness  may  be  romantic.  We  re- 
member our  friend  C.  L.,  many  years  ago.  giving 
us,  with  his  exquisite  tact,  an  account  of  a  deceased 
acquaintance  of  his  who  carried  "  common-place" 
itself  to  a  pitcli  of  the  "  romantic,"  and  who  would 
way-lay  you  for  half  an  hour  with  a  histofy  of  his 
having  cut  his  finger,  or  mislaid  a  pair  of  shoes. 
This  gentleman  did  not  draw  infinite  somethings  out 
of  nothing,  like  the  wits  of  the  lAUrin^  or  the  Hape 
€fike  Lock,  or  the  Italian  expatiators  upon  a  Cough 
or  a  Christian-name.  He  got  hold  of  nothing,  and 
out  of  it,  with  a  congeniality  of  emptiness,  drew 
nothing  whatever.  But  it  was  he  tliat  drew  the 
nothing,  and  yov  that  listened  to  him  ;  and  thus  he 
got  a  sense  of  himself  somehow.  If  you  ran  against 
him  in  the  street,  it  was  an  event  in  his  life,  and 
enabled  him  to  stand  breathing,  and  smilingyi.and 
saying  how  much  it  did  not  signify,  ibr  the  next 
intense  five  minutes.  He  once  met  a  Uuly,  an  ac- 
quaintance  of  his,  who  was  going  to  have  a  tooth 
drawn. 

Dear  me,  Madam,  and  so  you  are  going  to  have 
your  tooth  drawn  ? 

Yes,  Sir. 

By  Mr  Parkinson,  I  presume  ? 

Yes. 

Dear  me !  I  fear  you  hare  suffered  a  good  deal, 
Madam? 

Not  a  little,  indeed. 

God  bless  me !  I  am  very  sorrj'  to  hear  it, — very 
sorry.  How  long  pray  may  you  have  suffered  this 
tooth-acb  ? 

I  should  think  a  weejc. 

God  bless  me  !  A  week  !  Tliat  is  a  long  time  ! 
And  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  I  presume  ? 

I  have  hardly  had  any  sleep  for  these  two  nights. 

Dear  me  !  That  is  very  sad.  God  bless  me  I  No 
sleep  for  these  two  nights  !  Want  of  sleep  is  a  very 
aad  thing, — highly  distressing.  I  could  not  do  with- 
out my  regular  sleep.  No,  no ;  none  of  us  can.  It 
is  highly  undermining  to  the  constitution.  Pro- 
duces such  &tigue — such  lassitude — such  weariness. 
JTm  !  Km  !  ( HMmming  with  a  sort  of  sympathy  and 
yentlemaydy  yroan,  as  if  his  own  face  were  bound  up.  J 
I  see  you  are  suffering  now.  Madam  ? 

It  will  be  soon  over  now. 

H*m!  You  are  very  bold.  Madam, — ^very  reso- 
lute;  but  that  is  extremely  sensible.  H*m!  Dear, 
me  !  And  you  have  tried  clove,  I  presume,  and  all 
that  ? 

Why,  I  am  not  young,  and  do  not  like  to  part  with 
my  teeth. 

Ah — oh — A'm/  just  so — very  natural — ah — yes — 
dear  me  !  h'm  !     A  double  tooth,  I  suppose  ? 

f  The  tady  nods. ) 

Ah — afraid  of  the  cold  air— rvou  are  right  not  to 
open  your  mouth.  Madam.  C.old  gets  in.  Ah — 
A*«t — yes— just  so.    (Nodding,  Imwtng,  and  groaning, ) 

(Lady  turns  to  go  up  a  court,  and  makes  a  gesture  of 
ifidding  him  good  morning.  J 

Oh — ah — de«ar  me  I  ay,  this  is  the  place — so  it  is — 
I  wish  you  a  happy  release,  Madam — I  hope  the 
process  will  be  easy— A'm/  ha-a-ahl  (Takes  fare- 
u*ett  between  a  sort  of  breath  and  a  groan.  Lady  goes 
into  the  dentist's,  has  her  tooth  drawn,  and  on  returning 

Ifttm  the  Staun-Prtn  of  C.  A  W.  Rkyttbll,  Little  PulteiieT-ftnsef.] 


down  the  court,  is  astonished  to  find  the  gentleman 
waiting  at  the  comer,  to  c«ngraiulaie  her/J*^ 

Well,  Madam  (bowing  and  smiling),  the  tooth  is 
.  drawn,  I  presume  ? 
.  f  Lady  acquiesces.  J 

Dear  me !  ah !— ./Tm  /^rerj  painful,  I  fear— a  long 
while  drawing? 

Lady,  'Tis  out,  at  last.  (Aside,  1  wonder  when 
the  man  will  have  done  with  his  absurdity. ) 

A  skilful  dentist,  Mr  Parkinson,  Madam  ? 

(Lady  acquiesces,  J 

I  have  not  been  to  a  dentist  myself  these—let  me 
see — ah,  yes,  it  must  be — now— these  twenty  years.  I 
had  one  bad  tooth,  and  caught  a  cold  siuing  in  the 
draught  of  a  coach — very  dangerous  thing — and  chaises 

are  worse  —  very  dangerous  things,  chaises — h'm 

very.  You  are  suffering  still  I  see.  Madam  ?  from 
the  ghost  of  the  tooth,  I  presume? — (laughing) — but, 
dear  me  I  I  am  keeping  you  in  the  draught  of  this 
court,  and  you  go  the  other  way.  Good  morning. 
Madam— Good  morning — I  wish  you  a  very  GOOD 
morning — Don't  speak,  I  beg — GOOB  morning. 

And  to,  thus  heaping  emphasis  upon  emphasis 
upon  this  very  new  valediction,  and  retaining  a  don- 
ble  anile  amidst  his  good  wishes,  from  fab  very  new 
joke  about  the  ghost  of  a  tooth,  our  Hero  of  Com- 
moo-pleca  takes  bis  leave. 

We  have  been  led  to  write  more  of  this  dialogue 
than  we  intended ;  so  we  put  it  at  the  head  of  our 
paper,  in  order  to  avoid  beginning  three  successive 
weeks  with  the  same  sobjeet, — which,  our  printer 
tdls  us,  has  a  look  of  dangerous  experiment  with  the 
reader  in  thane  variety-loving  times.  All  that  we 
meant  to  say  was,  that  there  is  a  romance  in  the  least 
things  as  well  as  the  greatest,  even  in  shabbi- 
neas  itself,  if  of  a  very  excessive  kind ;  and  this 
remark  we  intended  as  an  introduction  to  our  present 
week's 

SOBSANOB    or   RCAZ.    LITE, 

which  is  romantic  if  only  for  the  excess  of  meanness 
exhibited  by  the  wretched  subject  of  it,  in  his  applica- 
tion to  Mr  Fox  to  save  his  life,  at  the  moment  he  was 
defending  himself  elsewhere  at  the  expense  (Jf  that 
gentleman's  character.  The  Mr  Fox  in  question, 
afterwards  first  Lord  Holland,  was  father  of  the  cele- 
brated Fox,  and  grandfather  of  the  present  accom- 
plished nobleman.     We  take  the  narrative  from  the 

third  volume  of  Mr  Britton*s /fif/ory  of   Wiltshire, 

in  the  preface  of  which,  by  the  way,  we  were  much 
interested  by  the  author's  candid  account  of  his  rise 
from  humble  life.  Some  of  the  engravings  also 
much  interested  us,  especidly  that  of  Mr  Bowles's 
residence,  Bremhill  Parsonage,  a  proper  nest  for  a 
clerical  poet. 

XL. — CASE   OF   JOHN    AYLIFKE. 

Tockenham  in  the  last  century  was  the  birth-place 
of  an  individual  who  was  executed  for  forgvry,  vmder 
peculiar  circumsUnce;  and  whose  fiite  attracted  niueh 
of  the  pubPic  attention,  from  his  previous  connexion 
with  Henry  Fox,  the  first  Lord  Holland.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  transaction  is  taken  principally 
from  the  statements  published  in  the  '  Annual 
Hester '  for  1759. 

.  The  parents  of  John  Ay  I  iffu  wevQ  upper  servants  to 
Gerard  Smith,  Esq.  He  was  early  in  life  placed  at 
Harrow  school,  and  qualified  tobfivome  a  teacher  at  the 
free-sehool  of  Lyneham,  with,  a  salary  often  pounds  a 
year.  While  in  that  situatioalM-marriedtWdaughter of 
a  clergyman  of  TockjfnhxmBw  with  a  &>ctune  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  ogtijost  th«  conseiu  «f  her  relatives^ 
•  Afiict. 


Tin's  money  he  spent  extravagantly,  and  about  two 
years  aflei  his  marriage,  he  was  taken  into  the  &mi^ 
of  Mrs  Homer,  mother  of  f^dy  Ilchester,  as  housff- 

.  steward ;  and  subsequently  he  was  employed  as  an 
agent  for  the  management  of  her  esUtes.  This  lady 
probably  recommended  him  to  Mr  Fox,  who  procured 
for  him  the  post  of  commissary  of  the  musters.  He 
then  buUt  himself  a  house  at' Blandford  Forum,  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  filled  it  with  pictures  and  costly  fur- 
nhiire.  By  this  eiEtravjiganci!,  nnd  by  his  oIwjrtiv« 
projects^  to  gnm  money,  lit?  dji.si|jai4?d  hh  itRoine, 
though  It  wrts  very  eanftidcrablc,  niiti  involved  l>iiji* 
self  deeply  in  dt-bi.  llm^  prfssud  for  mfmey,  In?  hod 
recourse  ttt  jtevcnil  fraud ult?nt  tnatrivnnres  to  Ttlhvc 
hnnself.  He  Forijtd  i  promise  of  pri^iieiJtiiuan  to  lUc 
rectory  of  Briiikt^-arrhf  in  rhe  hsuul- writing  of  Mr 
Fox,  addii^^  tht  ivnmcs  ofiwd  p^n^oiis  us  subscribing 
wi'.nessc^  Hj  m(*.in*i  of  \hh  piiptir,  he  prevnilid  on 
a  clergj-mjiti  tu  hccumc  hk  security  in  burrowing 
money,  and  ako  to  cngnxe  to  nmfry  »  certnin  yotiiig 
woman.      It    happ4?nL-d    iUnt    the  iiiurringe   htld  not 

•  taken  yhtv  \t-hr(i  AylifFe's  .iffij.irs  lii^ejimi?  de*ptfrHle ; 
but  his  fttilnre  ruint'd  the  tmfimunate  dergymab, 
who  died  broken- hour rvd.  Arttr  hm  dvaih  thf  (ui* 
lowing  paper  was  found  in  his  pocket. 

«*July  29,  1759,— Wrote  the  following  letter  to 
John  Ayliffe  SaUn,  Esq. 

"  Sia,~I  am  surprised  you  can  write  to  me,  after 
you  have  robbed  and  most  barbarously  murdered  me. 
Oh  I  Briukworth  !— Yours,  T.  E Id." 

In  April  1759,  AylifR;  committed  the  forgery  fbr 
which  he  suffered.  Mrs  Homer,  to  whom  he  had 
been  steward,  at  her  death,  left  her  property  chieflFy 
to  Mr  Fox,  and  requested  that  gentlcmcnni  to  make 
some  provision  for  Ayliffe.  Accordingly  Mr  Fox 
executed  the  lease  of  an  estate  in  Wiltshire  to  him 
for  life,  and  f«r  those  of  his  wife  and  son,  reservrng-a 
rent  of  only  thirty-five  pounds,  which  was  much 
below  the  real  annual  value  of  the  property.  Ayliffe, 
some  time  after,  borrowed  money  on  the  security  of 
this^  lease ;  and,  to  make  it  appear  more  valuable,  he  ' 
copied  it  on  a  fresh  skin  of  parchment,  altering  the 
reserved  rent  from  thirty-five  to  five  pounds.  To 
this  copy  he  forged  the  name  of  3Ir  Fox,  and  of  those 
witnesses  who  had  subscribed  the  real  lease.  To  con- 
ceal this  transaetion  from  the  knowledge  of  Mr  Fox, 
he  proposed  to  the  persons  from  whom  be  borrowad 
the  money  an  oath  of  secrecy.  This  was  not  agreed  to, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  a  promise  that 
Mr  Fox  should  not  be  told  of  the  mortgage.  But  the 
interest  of  the  money  not  being  regularly  paid,  the 
mortgagee  felt  himself  no  longer  bmind  to  keep  tke 
secret;  and  he  accordingly  applied  to  Mr  Fox  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage.  This  Mr  Fox  declined  doing ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  affiiir,  the  amount  of  the 
reserved  rent  was  mentioned,  the  deed  was  produced, 
and  the  fraud  became  manifest.  la  the  meantime, 
about  a  month  after  Ayliffe  had  forged  tbe  lease,  be 
was  arrested  for  sums  amounting  to  one  thousand  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  thrown  into  the  Fleet  Prison. 
During  his  confinement  there»  he  produced  a  deed  of 
gift  from  Mrs  Homer  to  hinoself  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  per  annum,  and  three  thousand  pounds 
in  money.  Mrs  Horner  had  died  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1757;  and  Ayliffe  alleged  that  she,  being 
unwilling  to  let  Lady  Itchester  and  her  illations 
know  how  she  had  disposed  of  this  property,  directed 
him  not  to  mention  the  donation  till  after  her  death. 
He  said  he  had  since  concealed  the  circumstance  from 
Mr  Fox,  lest  it  should  hurt  his  interest  with  that 
gentleman. 

Soon  after  tliis  claim  was  set  up.  tW  forgery  of  the 
lease  was  found  out,  and  a  inrosecution  instituted 
against  Ayliffe  for  the  crime.  In  the  meantime,  he 
affected  to  represent  Mr  Fox's  proceedings  as  being 
instituted  with- no  other  view  than  to  extort  from  hhn 
a  renunciatian  of  the  deed  of  gift  which  he  professed 
to  have  ijeceivud  Irom  Mrs  Horner.  8o  far  did  be 
persist  in  this  diabolical  accusation,  that  at  the  very 
time  he  was  supplicating  Mr  Fox  for  mcrcv,  he  wrote 
thas  to  the  SeereUry  of  State  :— 

«*  Mr  Fox  is  now  pleased  to  disown  ih^  «»?J?rttng  or 
setting  his  band  to  tbe  lerse,  alleging  it  not  t6  be 
original,  tlH>ugh  he  acknowledged  his  having  sigi^ed 
the  same  lease,  so  mortgaged  ss  aforesiUd,  to  several 
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penont ;  and  for  tbit  your  pelfiinMr>  im 
and  lentenced  to  dMtb.**  «  ' 

At  the  niroe  time  thmt  he  senMha«l>ove  a^itti|itioi| 
against  Mr  Fox,  ht  forwarded  the  following  letter  to 
thiat  gentleman : — 

"  HoNOoaair^  Sia, — The  faults  I  have  been  gpi.Ity 
of  shook  nfy  ^ery  soii,  and  paiftsilarif  ihfim,  sk, 
towards  yoUffiir  whidi  I  heo^tUjr  Bsk  CM  and  yo«r 
pardon.  Tl^  sent^^ve '  I  haa*  ha^  prooouaoed  i*e 
fills  ma  with  liorrort  such  sun^  as  teye^«vaaiblt  1^ 
any^oluL  WhaieaB»Is«y?<Oh,  aAygood  Godfthat 
I  could  think  of  anything  I  could  do  to  induce  you 
to  have  mercy  on  me,  and  prerail  on  you,  good  sir, 
to  intercede  for  my  life.  I  would  do  anytliing  in 
the  whole  world,  and  submit  to  anything  for  my 
life,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  For  God's  sake,  good 
tSoTf  liave  compassion  on  your  unhappy  and  unfortu- 
■ate  aenrant,  Johx  Atlutx. 

"  Prose  Yard,  Kewoatc, 

Two  days  before  he  sent  these  letters,  he  was  tried 
and  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions,  and  received 
the  usual  sentence. 

Mr  Fox,  throughout  the  whole  affair,  had  treated 
his  ungrateful  servant  with  much  kindness  and  gene- 
rositv,  procuring  for  him  every  convenience  which 
his  situation  would  admit,  and  sending  him  money 
and  provisions,  and  paying  the  rent  of  hb  apartment 
in  prison.  A  proof  of  the  excessive  depravity  of  this 
man  is  further  evinced  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Mr 
Pitt,  who  had  ever  been  the  political  antagonist  of 
Mr  Fox.  In  this  he  stated  that  it  was  in  his  power 
to  make  some  disclosures  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
the  latter  as  a  minister  of  state,  so  much  to  his  die- 
advantage,  that  the  knowledge  of  them  would  leave 
liim  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  Mr  Pitt.  This  appli- 
cation proved  worse  than  fruitless,  as  that  gentleman 
was  the  last  person  in  the  world  who  would  have 
adopted  so  mean  a  mode  of  undermining  a  rival. 
He  forwarded  Ayliffe's  letter  to  Mr  Fox,  who,  in 
justice  to  his  own  character,  left  the  unfortunate  man 
to  his  ikte. 

Finding  his  artifices  as  ineffectual  as  they  were 
wicked,  Ayliffe  then  wrote  again  to  Mr  Fox,  offiiring 
to  make  a  full  confession  of  his  guilt.  In  reply,  that 
iRDtleman  told  him,  that,  although  he  pitied  him,  and 
rorgave  him,  he  was  not  to  expect  any  advantage 
fivm  bis  disclosures ;  and  that  he  could  only  advise 
him  to  make  hb  peace  with  Ood.  The  culprit,  find- 
ing his  hopes  of  merey  were  at  an  end,  confessed 
that  the  deed  of  gift  from  Mn  Homer  waa  a  fraud ; 
and  that  he  had  prepared  it  ready  for  signing,  and 
slipped  it  among  some  leases  which  Mrs  Homer  eze^ 
coted  without  reading. 

Ayliffy  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law,  at  Tybum, 
Kovember  19th,  1759;  when  he  was  about  thirty-six 
years  of  age. 


TBB  'WaUB  "FAXRT." 

Sia,— I  have  been  much  amused  with  an  article 
in  your  last  Number  on  Fairies.  Allow  me  to  make  a 
remark  on  the  use  of  the  word/oiVjr  being  peculiar 
to  this  country.  Mr  Keightley  has,  I  think,  satis- 
fiictorily  shown  (sed  Appendix  to  his  « Tales  and 
Popular  Fictions,')  that  the  word  fairif  was  not  ori- 
ginally applied,  as  at  present,  to  any  little  b€imff,  but 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  the  French  /tms,  sigtfify- 
xng  •«  cnehaBtment,**as  "  the  land  of  fiwry,"  in  which 
sense  Spenser  and  others  use  it.  Our /ay,  the  French 
fie^  Italian  yiz/a,  and  Provencal /2uiia»  were  the  words 
tisedto  designate' the  being  we  now  term  a  fairy; 
and  this  last  vrord  is  only  the  faerie  of  the  French 
transplanted  into  England.  If  the  word  existed  in 
Latin,  it  would  be  fatatio,  but  the  Romans  were  a 
deplorably  unimagitiative  people,  and  did  not  knaw 
what  endMUitment  meant.  There  are  some  curious 
remarks  on  this  subject,  in  the  book  I  have  above  re- 
ferred to  on  Popular  Fictions.  \ 

Excuse  my  troubling  you  with  these  remarks, 
from 

Yours,  &c. 

Puck. 

•»•  We  meant  to  imply  what  our  Correspondent 
haa  notioed  relative  to  the  word  *<fiierie,"  when  we 
spoke,  in  commencing  this  snl^ect,  of  •*  a  southern 
appellation  applied/o  a  northern  idea.**  It  would 
have  been  more  correct  had  we  defined  the  word 
'*fiury**  to  be  the  name  of  the  epkere  applied  to  the  f»- 
AoMfonte .  The  curious  reader  cannot  do  better  than 
go  to  Mr  Kcightley*s  Popular  Ficiion*  and  Fairy 
Mythology  for  information  on  those  subjects.  We  shall 
bpeak  of  the  primitive*root  of  the  word  fidry  in  a 
future  article  on  the  <*  Fairies  of  the  East." 


Knrni  for  tabkj:«^ai.s: 

Thr  ikt  London  Jommd, 

DREAMS      OF       DISPUTATION  CU RTAIV      LECTURES  

GAMING  HOUSES RESPECT  FOE  RANK MUCH    **  IN  A 

NAME** "  BOOTHIA**  AND  OTHER  NAMES  OP  PLACES 

•    i3rcoy«%!riaNT*sfaEBTs 0REENWICH*S  '•*inu»  to% 

lATa.'* 

[It  if  propar  to  atate  that  the  colMspoiideat  who 
fiEPourei  us  «rith  l|ie -following  pleasant  medlQT  <# 
thoughts,  entitled  it  *'  Quotations  from  Johnson,** 
and  gave  it  a  motto  from  the  famous  passage  in  Swift*s 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  in  which  the  three*  brothers  resolve 
to  find  in  their  fiuher*s  Will  (the  Testament,  to  wit) 
whatever  they  please, — if  not  in  so  many  sentences, 
yet  in  so  many  words  \  and  if  not  in  so  many  words, 
yat  in  so  many  letters.  Our  tforrespaadent  modestly 
wished  it  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  all  his  re- 
flections were  to  be  found,  by  a  like  process,  in  Dr 
Johnaon*s  Dictionary  \  and  henoe  the  title  he  gave 
them.  In  so  doing,  however,  (beeides  the  mystifi- 
cation of  the  thing),  he  appeared  to  do  an  ii^ustice 
to  himself,  not  compensated  to  him  or  to  the  reader 
by  a  jest  which  was  the  least  successful  pleasantry  in 
his  paper;  and  accordingly  wc  have  ventured  to 
change  the  title.] 

Set  your  mind,  gallant  reader,  in  order ;  prepare 
for  a  magna  conientio  within  yourself.  Make  an 
imaginary  division  of  forces — ^the  Pro  and  Con  of  the 
discussion.  Or,  Tike  the  idiot  that  acts  "  Crook- 
hexk'd  Richard,"  and  "  Simple  Henry,*'  in  the  street, 
say  the  saying  for  the  one  side,  and  then  jump  to  the 
other  and  reply.  Having  given  your  suppositious 
antagonist  a  knock-down  argument,  throw  yourself 
into  his  situation,  and  retaliate.  The  dispute  is  at 
first  carried  on  with  words,  and  looks  "  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber  ;**  then  it  gets  warm — warmer — now  ener- 
getic— hot — next  boisterous — at  last,  like  Jonathan 
Wild,  one  of  the  disputants  **  cocks  his  hat  and 
looks  fierce."  The  other  caanot  stand  diat  in  due 
eoume;  **  words  praeeed  to  blows**  (imaginary  of 
course),  and  the  contention  ends  like  the  wakening 
of  day  dreamers,  according  to  magazine  story-tellers, 
by  your  kicking  over  your  footstool,  your  candle, 
your  lamp,  the  table,  your  pot  of  porter,  or  (more 
brittle)  decanters  of  wue,  or  your  glaas  of  ram,  and 
water ;  or  it  may  be,  (for  lying  half  awake  a-bed  is 
a  fiunous  field  for  mental  argument^  giving  your 
slewing  spouse  a  sanguinary  blow  on  the  noae ;  and 
on  striking  a  light,  you  find  her,  according  to  news- 
paper  phraseology,  "  weltering  in  her  gore.** 

A  curtain  lecture  perhaps  follows,  which  is  at 
length  interrupted  by  the  braying  of  your  nasal 
trumpet.  The  curtain  lectures  of  a  benediot*s  lifie- 
time,  I  have  little  doubt,  would  form  a  not  un- 
interesting volume ;  but  X  am  afraid  xather  mono- 
tonous. They  might  consist  of  a  course  under  the 
following  heads.  Lecture  I.  (this  liappens  shortly 
after  marriage.)  Upon  the  heinousness  of  the  guilt 
of  dining  and  taking  tea  from  home,  and  not  coming 
home  till  evening — having  met  an  old  cronie  whom 
you  have  not  seen  since  boyhood.  Lecture  II.  Upon 
the  crime  of  paying  too  much  attention  to  somebody 
else  at  a  party.  Your  wife  has  walked  home  with 
you,  with  merely  the  tips  of  her  fingers  on  your 
arm,  without  speaking  a  word;  or  has  ridden  in 
your  carriage,  sitting  opposite  you,  or  by  your  side, 
at  the  most  extreme  comer,  without  opening  her 
lips.  You  get  into  your  house,  she  calls  for  Betty 
to  bring  the  chamber  candlestick,  and  straightway 
goes  to  bed,  without  asking  you  to  accompany  her, — 
all  thb  time  "nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm.** 
Your  inquiries  if  she  is  not  well,  fatigued,  or 
whether  any  one  has  offended  her,  are  only  answered 
by  looks.  After  she  has  thus  left  you,  as  she 
imagines,  to  your  reflections,  the  temptation  of  a 
snug  fire,  warm  slippers,  a  stiff  glass  of  toddy,  and 
the  last  new  novel  or  magasine  assails  you,  and 
perhaps  hours  pass  in  the  delightfVil  society  of  books ; 
the  volume  fidling  from  your  liand  into  the  hearth, 
and  your  nodding  drowsiness,  at  last  send  you  to 
bed;  then,  in  addition  to  what  would  have  been 
inflicted  under  the  prior  offence  only,  you  will  be 
edified  by  Lecture  III,,  On  your  growing  in- 
difl^rence  to  the  wife  of  your  choice.  In  the 
ordinary  matrimonial  eourse,  Lecture  IV.  would  be 


On  tii^  sirtvf  luting  groggy  at  home,  with  some  old 
iHeBd8.»-<L«iture  V.  On  the  deadly  sin  of  ei\joying 
youi'  giog  abroad,  and  coming  home  ditto.  Perhaps 
on  the  next  night,  being  worn  out  by  a  day*s  illness, 
the  effect  cons»quent  on  the  before-nnentioned  cause, 
aad  wanting  a  goad!  pigWs  rest  to  refrc^^ou,  you  are 
wtertajned  vf liSr  L^ct^ve  VI.^  On  yoar  indifference 
ta- your  awn  hfeilth  i  caosideriag  that  you  are  now 
noty9t»  owi,  but-^our  wifo%.  ThesirtijecU  indeed 
are  innumerable,  upon  which  a  wife  takes  upon 
herself  to  be  the  instructress  of  her  husband.  The 
lectures  are  generally  carried  on  in  the  interrogative- 
without-waiting-for-an-answer  style,  and  are  inter- 
spersed with  sundry  lialf>articulated,  sleepyish  "  Yes 
mi  dears** — "  No  mi  dears***—"  D*n  know  mi  dears,*' 
which  at  last  verge  into  an  unmeaning  gutteial 
enunciation.  For  an  excellent  specimen,  I  would 
refer  to  "  Don  Juan,"  canto  I.  stanzas  cxlv.  to  clvii., 
though  I  must  say  for  the  honour  of  the  British 
conununity,  "  there  are  not  many  who  quarrel  like 
Donna  Julia  and  Aphonso.**         •         •         ♦         • 

[Here  our  correspondent,  in  a  passage  perfectly 
justifiable,  but  which  might  be  misconstrued,  is  led 
into  a  transition  on  the  suli^ject  of  "^oaui^-Aoaaef.**] 
*  *  a  lapsus  pennae,  theae  West-end  dme,  §er 
sttch  they  are.  The  company  thai  hm^eat  them  are 
a  medley  of  all  ranks  and  rJssaeff,  men  of  fitthion  and 
men  of  no  fivhion,  beaux  and  lovers,  vrithered 
veterans  and  beardless  striplings,  peers  and  bank- 
rupts, blacklegs  and  greenhorns,  swindlers  and 
*prentice  boys.  The  olqeet  that  each  of  these  has 
intently  in  view  n,  the  universal  employment  of 
mankind,  in  different  manners,  and,  in  every  shade 
of  varying  method,  to  enrioh  himself  at  tiie  expence 
of  hia  neighbour;  in  this  case  it  is  carried  on  by 
the^treaoharoua  card  and  the  daoettful  dice.  Rouge  et 
noir— the  red  and  the  black — the  red  flush  of  succav, 
and  the  black  depth  of  despair,  is  die  character  of 
the  game,  whatever  be  the  method  of  pl^r.  Yet 
there  are  some  master  spirits,  if  I  may  so  say,  ever 
to  be  seen  at  these  temples  of  the  blind  goddess, 
who,  whether  they  win  or  lose,  preaerve  the  cool- 
ness of  men  sitting  at  ease  among  their  fiunilies. 
To  arrive  at  this  state  of  mind,  is  the  peHection  of 
their  art.  To  stifle  the  voice  of  nature,  to  dissipate 
her  sympathies,  to  trample  on  her  affections,  to  make 
a  God  and  a  religion  of  the  spirit  of  plunder, 
to  have  read  the  prime  article  of  ^hicfa  fbribids  us 
to  feel  for  others,  and  to  give  up  even  the  privilege 
of  fiicling  for  ourselves,  lliis  is  the  perfection  of 
the  gamester*s  art.  Neither  satisfied  with  success, 
nor  contented  with  ruin,  the  perfect  gambler  must 
put  avray  his  heart,  or  submit  it  to  that  operation, 
by  which  flesh  is  made  as  hard  as  iron.  In  a  pro- 
fessed gambler  we  behold  talent  without  admiration, 
age  without  reverence,  youth  without  feeling,  and 
rank  without  respect. 

Respect  and  reverence  for  rank  and  high  birth 
are  fiist  fiiiling  from  the  &ce  of  our  social  system. 
Nature  thought  that  the  aristocracy  of  birth  had  had 
its  day,  and  now  times  are  turning  to  an  aristocracy 
of  talent.  An  whom  it  may  concern,  must  e*cn  put 
\\p  with  this  state  of  things,  and  console  themselves 
as  best  they  can. 

Well,  well,  the  world  will  turn  upon  its  aiua. 
And  all  mankind  turn  with  it,  heads  and  tailsv 

And  live  and  starve,  and  pay  their  taxes ; 
And  as  the  veering  wind  shifts  up  its  sails, 

some  stubborn  spirits  will  place  themselves  in  de- 
fiance of  the  innovating  waves  of  time  and  manners, 
and,  like  the  rock,  will  remain  stead&st  till  under- 
mined with  the  fluctuations  of  the  sea.  Then  will 
they  foil  and  be  lost,  hurried,  merged  into  the 
depths  of  the  past,  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know 
them  no  more.  What  will  they  leave  behind? 
"  Perhap$  a  name.** 

And  saith  Juliet,  "  What*s  in  a  name  ?**  Ay,  but 
then  it  was  the  impassioned  desire  c^  love  that 
dictated  the  question,  which  is  intended  to  comprise 
its  own  answer.  She  was  an  interested  party,  as 
a  lawyer  would  have  it,  and  therefore  not  a  com- 
petent witness.  She  was  anxious  to  annihilate  the 
barriers  which  the  name  and  lineage  of  Romeo  luid 
cast  between  her  and  her  lover.     But,  says  Pro,  it 
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was  put  into  the  mvulk  <if  the  pasiioiM^  Jntiet,  by 
the  sober #«fleetire  Sbtlupearo,  m  hk.ova  opinion,, 
afbr  due  conftideimtian»  and  weigliing  of  tke  subject 
in  aU  Its  bevrmfs.  T#  4has  Con  repUes*  that  we 
must  not  always  take  for  granted,  that  an  author 
gives  his  own  opinion  in  his  works ;  besides,  Sbaks- 
peam  had  a  eharaeterto  dotbe  and  ailoni.  The  dry 
bone  of  a  name  was  before  him,  and  h&  had  to 
breathe  with  poetic  inspiration  upon  it,  and  create 
the  ideal  flesh  and  blood ;  the  mind  and  fiioulties  of 
the  beantccnis  lope-lom  Juliet.  **  Oh  that  I  w«re  a 
glove  upon  that  hand,  that  I  might  toueh  that 
cheek,*'  exclaimed  Romeo,  and  the  most  lovely 
creature  in  nature,  nay,  in  imaginstion,  ripes  in  our 
mind.  To  a  froitftd  fimey,  die  pleasma  of  reading 
such  passages  as  this  is  fiur  superior  to  that  of  seeing 
it  performed,  even  by  the  most  exquisite  woman, 
both  in  talent  and  in  person ;  beeanse  every  one  has 
his  own  opinion  of  the  beau-tdeal  of  beauty,  and  to 
each  would  Juliet  be  the  most  beautiful  according  to 
his  own  fimcy.  Detached  passages  of  Shakspeare, 
or  of  any  other  book,  asjwdlas  the  bibles  mi^  be 
quoted  and  perverted,  to  support  theories  or  opinions 
diametrically  opposite  their  meaning,  when  taken 
with  the  context.  **  Stolen  waters,'*  saith  Satan  to 
the  thie^  **  ase  sipcet ;  and  bread  eaten  in  secret  is 
pleasant."  He  leaves  out  the  prefiitory  words,  **  the 
foolish  woman  saith ;  **  and  if  we  trace  the  tragedy  of 
the  iU-fiited  lovers  to  ita  ooodusion,  it  will  be  found 
that  it  b  altogether  calculated  to  damoostrate  the 
truth,  that  **  a  name  '*  is  of  viul  importance,  for  it  is 
because  of  this  **  name  **  that  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and 
her  brother,  are  killed,  and  out  of  which  all  the  tragic 
ineidentB  of  the  play  anse. 

Only  imagine  if  Napoleon  had  been  bom  to  parents 
of  the  name  of  Snooks, — Shakspeare  Hfggins,  or 
Milton  Higginbottonv- would  they  ever  have  mar- 
ried such  names  to  immortal  verse  ?  Had  the  parties 
been  ever  so  well  agreed,  the  public  would  have  for- 
bkiden  the  banns. 

Pepend  on*t,  the  smooth  euphoneous  designations 
by  which  aD  our  celebrated  men  are  known,  have 
been  a  negative,  if  not  a  positive  cause  of  their  suc- 
The  witlings  of  the  ♦•  folio  of  four  pages " 
in  hysterics,  because  Captaii>  Ross  has  cj^osen 
to  call  the  newly  discovered  continent  «  Boothia,** 
and  say,  that  if  his.  patron*s  name  had  been  Snooks, 
the  appellation  Snooksia  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence. I  do  not  like  things  to  be  taken  for  granted 
in  this  manner ;  the  brave  C^tain  has,  no  doubt, 
more  common  sense  than  to  have  committed  such  a 
blunder.  As  it  is,  *'  Boothia**  has  a  very  pleasant, 
smooth,  Grecian  sound,  and  is  of  the  same  family 
with  the  classic  names  Bcsotia  and  Bithynia,  and 
kept  in  countenance  by  Bohemia  and  Batavia.  It 
has  been  a  custom  from  time  immetnorlal,  for  con- 
querors and  discoverers  to  continue  the  names  of  their 
luUive  country  to  the  new  possession.  So  did  the 
Romans  with  Britain,  and  from  Britain  they  have 
been  transported  to  America,  which,  as.  to  its  names, 
is  but  a  second  edition  of  Great  Britain»  fol- 
lowing the  good  old  custom  9f  naming  a  son  after 
his  fother. 

It  indeed  shows  a  great  barrenness  of  invention 
thus  to  **  filch  from  a  country  its  good  name,**  and 
transfer  it  to  another.  I  had  rather  the  new  conti- 
nent had  been  called  even  Snooksia  than  New  Somcrs 
Town,  Nova  Pimlico,  or  some  other  of  the  same 
stamp.  The  narrowest  lane  in  our  crowded  city  has 
been  commemorated  by  Captain  Parry  in  Cape  Turn- 
again,  and  the  frost-bitten  cit  is  reminded  of  the 
warm  smeke  and  comfortable  fog  of  Turn-again  lane. 
We  leave  it  to  antiquarians  to  decide,  but  we  imagine 
that  this  designation  must  have  arisen  from  some 
such  romantic  incident  as  the  Highland  legend  of 
**  Hell  Bridge.**  There  are*  many  more  Turn-again 
lanes  than  that  which  is  so  designated,  par  exceSence, 
in  the  first  city  in  the  world;  and  many  a  time  and 
oh  are  the  inhabitants  of  these  strait  streets  enter- 
tuned  with  the  oaths  and  curses  of  draymen  and  jar- 
vies,  carters  and  cabmen,  disputing  like  lawyers  as  to 
who  entered  the  street  first  to  a  moment,  who  should 
turn  back,  or  back  out,  and  who  should  not.  Often 
as  stiff-necked  as  the  before-referred-to  Highlanders, 


neither  wHl  y|eld»  and  when  jarvie  meats  dmyman, 
*<  then  comes  the  tug  of  war  ''^-the  war  of  words,  of 
oaths  and  curses,  imprecations  and  appellations  ob- 
scene, as  if  hell  had  for  the  time  been  let  loose  upon 
earth;  and  it  is  only  beeansa  they  are  walled  by 
houses  hun<hredi  of  feet  high,  inst^  of  b^ng  on  a 
rock  that  height,  that  they  do  not  dash  each  other  to 
atoms,  after  the  same  fashion. 

-While  the  public  streets  are  of  these  dimenstens, 
while  the  oitisens  are  as  niggardly  of  a  few  feet  of 
earth,  as  if  the  city  had  been  built  in  honour  of 
King  John,  suniamed  Lack-land — while  streets,  I 
say,  are  of  thnr  present  narrow  dimensions,  the  only 
preventative  for  such  scenes  would  be  to  place  a 
"  proper  authority  **  at  each  end,  who,  with  chrono- 
meter in  hand,  timed  from  the  Greenwich  Observa- 
tory, should  watch  the  precise  moment  that  the  tip  of 
a  horse's  nose  enters  the  lane,  and  so  decide  in  case 
of  dispute,  and  compel  the  parties  to  abide  by  his  de- 
cision. Government  would,  I  think,  pay  attention 
to  a  petition  to  thb  effect,  as  it  would  give  rise  to  an 
immense  quantity  of  very  useful  patronage  in  the 
offices  of  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Coachmen,  Cab- 
men, and  Carters.  All  the  watchmakers  in  the  town 
would  certainly  sign  the  petition,  as  everyone  would 
have  the  *<  chance  **  of  getting  the  contract  to  supply 
the  chronometers  which  would  be  required. 

Talking  of  watchmakers,  it  was  a  sad  blunder  o« 
the  astronomers  at  Greenwich  to  be  a  minute  too 
late  in  letting  the  ball  fiUl,  which  was  to  regulate  all 
the  ship  chronometers  in  the  port  of  London.  How 
many  shipwrecks  may  this  not  occasion  to  those  who 
have  gone  on  their  voyage  without  having  the  mis- 
take rectified  ?  This  minute  too  late  makes  the  mari- 
ner a  mile  out  of  his  reckoning ;  and  what  dangers 
may  not  lurk  within  the  space  of  a  mile — shoals, 
sand-banks,  sunken  rocks,  breakers,  and  all  the  perils 
of  the  ocean  !  It  would  be  no  harm  to  be  a  mile 
farther  from  danger,  but  it  is  as  likely  that  it  should 
be  a  mile  nearer,  or  that  mile  may  bring  them  into 
the  very  jaiws  of  danger.  Tlie  sailor  may  now  be 
whistling  at  the  maintop,  enjoying  his  can  of  grog, 
or  singing  **  All  in  the  Downs,**  in  supposed  safety. 
The  landsman,  confidmg  in  the  skill  of  the  seaman, 
and  sympathising  in  his  apparent  security,  sits  at  ease, 
and,  perhaps,  passes  the  tedious  hours  in  reading  the 
shipwreck  in  *  Don  Juan,*  little  thinking  that  he  is 
about  to  partake  of  the  same  horrors.  The  females 
arc  chattering  and  sewing,  tslbing  of  past  pleasures 
and  imagining  fbCure.  The  oflicer,  confiding  in 
the  accuracy  of  his  calculations,  little  supposing 
the  treachery  of  his  data,  retires  to  his  cabin  and 
repose.  The  **  faithful  watch  patrols  the  deck  **  and 
keeps  a  look  out,  as  he  imagines,  for  mere  form's 
sake.  The  silence  of  safety  and  confidence  pervades 
the  **  thing  of  life.**  ^  Breakers  a-head  !**  is  shouted 
by  the  watch  in  a  voice  of  terror  and  astonishment. 

Reader,  my  steel-pen  gets  scratchy  and  restive.  I 
must  pretend  to  have  been  in  a  dream,  and  that  the 
shout  of  the  ship-watch  was  that  of  the  watch  in  the 
street. 


HISTORY    OF   SUGAR. 

(From  Mr  Golfs  Literary  Autobiography,) 

I  WAS  led  to  investigate  the  History  of  Sugar  by  s 
casual  remark  of  the  late  Sir^Joseph  Banks,  one  day 
at  breakfast.  I  forset  now  how  the  conversation 
arose,  but  he  inquired  whether  I  had  met  with  any 
•f  the  remains  of  the  sugar  cane  in  Sicily,  mention- 
ing that  it  had  been  previously  produced  in  the  is- 
land of  Crete,  but  Che  sugar  manufactured  in  that 
island  was  more  crystallized  than « ours,  and  was 
called,  from  the  place  where  it  was  boiled,  sugar  of 
Candi,  otherwise  sugar  Candy,  and  it  seems  never  to 
have  been  prepared  better  there  than  in  that  form. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  the  year  1 148  con- 
siderable quantities  of  the  article  were  produced  in 
the  island  of  Sicily,  and  the  Venetians  traded  in  it ; 
but  I  have  met  with  no  evidence  to  support  the 
Euai  de  VHiMtoirt  du  Commeres,  in  which  the  anther 
says  that  the  Saracens  brought  the  sugar  cane  from 
India  to  Sicily. 

**  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,"  says  Dr  Wfl- 
liam  Douglas,  **used  honey  only  for  sweetening.'* 
And  Paulus  ^ffineta,  who  calls  it  cane-honey,  says 
it  came  originally  from  China,  by  the  East  Indies 
and  Arabia,  into  Europe.  Salmasius  says,  however, 
that  it  had  been  used  in  Arabia  nine  hundred  years 


before.  But  it  is  certain  that  sugar  was  only  used 
in  syrups,  conserves;  and  such  like  Arabian  medicinal 
con^MiMtioii%  when  it  was  finl  iattodiMsd  into  ike 
vest  of  Europe ;  but  Mr  Wotton,  in  his  «  Reflexions 
upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,*  says  that  the 
sugar  cane  was  not  anciently  unknown,  since  it 
grows  naturally  in  Arsbia  and  Indostaa ;  but  so 
little  was  the  M  world  acquainted  with  iu  delicious 
juice,  rtrnt  '*  some  of  the  ablest  men,"  says  he,  **  doubt- 
ed whether  it  were  a  dew  like  manna,  or  the  juice  of  ' 
the  plant  Itaslf."  It  is^  however,  certain  tlMt  raw 
sugar  was  und  in  Europe  before  the  discoveiy  of 
America.  Herrera»  the  ancient  historian,  observes 
that  sugar  grew  formerly  in  Valencia,  brought 
thither  by  tbe  Moors;  from  thence  it  was  transmit- 
ted to  Grenada,  aftarwards  to  the  Canary  Islands,, 
and  lastly,  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies. 

About  the  year  1419,  the  Portiq^uese  planted  the 
island  of  Madeira  with  sugar  canes  from  Sicily;  and 
Giovanni  Batero,  in  an  English  transkition  of  his 
book  in  1006|  on  the  « Causes  of  the  Magniioence 
and  Grandeur  of  Cities,*  mentioDs  the  ezodlenoe  of 
the  sugar  cane  of  Madeira,  for  which  it  was  trans- 
ported to  the  West  Indiis ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Madeura  was  one  of  the  first  islands  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  in  which  this  important  article  was 
earliest  manufactured. 

In  1503,  two  ships  arrived  at  Camperre>  ladea 
with  sugar  from  the  Canary  Isknds.  As  yet,  it  is 
said,  no  sugar  canes  were  produced  in  America,  but 
soon  they  were  transplanted  from  those  islaiids  to  the 
Brasils. 

It  was  about  this  time  (1503)  tliat  the  art  of  re- 
finbg  sugar  was  discovered  by  a  Venetian,  who  is 
said  to  have  realised  a  hundred  tliousand  crowns  by 
the  invention.  Our  anoestors  made  use  of  it  as  it 
came  in  juice  from  the  canes,  but  most  commonly 
used  honey  in  preference. 

From  the  Brazils  and  the  Canaries  susar  canes 
were  brought  and  planted  in  the  island  of  H^aniola, 
and  in  the  same  year  sugar  was  brought  from  the 
Brazils  into  Europe.  The  commodity  was  then  very 
dear,  and  used  only  on  rare  occasions,  honey  being 
till  then  the  ffeneral  ingredient  for  sweetening  of 
meats  and  drinks. 

When  sugar  was  introduced  into  this  country  first 
is  doubtful ;  but  in  1526  it  was  imported  from  St 
Lucar,  in  Spain,  by  certein  merchants  of  Bristol, 
who  brought  the  article  which  had  been  imported 
there  f^om  the  Canary  Islands. 

In  the  year  1641  the  sugar  sane  was  imported  f!rom 
the  Brazils  into  Barbadocw,  and  being  found  to  thrive, 
sugar  mills  were  established.  A  Colonel  Jamea 
Drax,  who  began  the  cultivation  with  about  three 
hundred  poumto,  declared  that  be  would  never  return 
to  England  till  he  had  made  ten  thousand  a  vear ; 
and  Colonel  'lliomaB  Modyford  was  still  higher  m  his 
expectations. 

It  was  from  the  island  of  Barbadoes  that  the  slave 
trade  began.  The  first  planters  finding  such  immense 
profit,  induced  the  merchants  at  home  to  send  ships 
with  assorted  cargoes  for  the  product  of  the  island, 
but  they  found  it  impossible  to  manage  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  by  white  people  in  so  hot  a  dimate. 
The  example  of  the  Portuguese  gave  birth  to  the 
negro  shive  trade,  and  it  flourished  till  abolished  by 
Act  of  Parliament ;  but  in  that  age  it  was  a  most 
flomrishing  business,  and  the  ports  of  London  and 
Bristol  h^  the  main  supply.  Barbadoes^  in  the  year 
1569,  attained  its  utmost  pitch  of  prosperity.  In  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  *  Trade  Rerived,*  it  Is  spoken  of 
as  ''having  given  to  many  men  of  low  d^ee  vast 
fortunes,  equal  to  noblemen ;  that  upwards  dT  a  bun* 
dred  sail  of  ships  there  yearly  find  emplovment,  by 
carrying  goods  and  passengers  thither,  and  brining 
thence  other  commodities,  whereby  seamen  are  bred 
and  custom  increased,  our  comnedities  vended,  and 
manic  thousands  employed  therein,  and  In  refining 
our  su|^  at  home,  which  w«  formeriy  had  from  other 
coununes.'* 

In  1670  our  sugar  colonies  drew  the  means  of  sup* 
port  IraiB  what  were  then  our  North  American  colo- 
nies,, partsculerly  Kew  York,  Penosylvanla,  and  the 
Jerseys ;  and  the  first  time  that  susar  was  made  sub- 
ject to  taxation  at  home,  was  in  1685.  Like  other 
merchandise,  it  was  previously  subject  to  a  five  per 
cent  poundage. 

In  1799,  the  importation  of  sugar  from  the  West 
India  Islands  was  so  great,  that  there  was  a  relaxa- 
tion of  our  colonial  policy  towards  them ;  and  they 
were  permitted  to  carry  their  sugar  to  any  part  south 
of  Cape  Finisterre,  without  being  obliged  to  land 
them  first  in  Great  Britain.  From,  thu  time  sugar 
has  continued  to  increase,  and  it  is  needless  to  ptur- 
sue  its  history  further ;  it  was  then  a  great  article  of 
trade,  and,  as  an  ingredient,  the  consumption  has 
been  continually  increasing.  Whether  the  cultiva- 
tion has  exceeded  the  wants  of  the  commercial  world, 
or  that  tbe  new  c(rfomes  have  been  found  more  fertile 
than  the  eld,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but  at  this 
moment,  the  proprietors  of  the  sugar  estates  are  suf- 
fering at  all  hands,  and  their  greatest  calamity  is  not 
the  emancipation  of  their  slaves. 
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FnmWkdH$9d0^Hisl4A,  to  Tuesday  tUaitt  OetoUr. 

BtAUTT  or  TBC  FALLIIIG  LCAVX8. — MEKITt  OF 
ILDIK  WIXK. 

[From  the  Mirror  €fthe  M&iUko,  oneof  thenutneroiis 
el^nt  publications  whith  hare  appeared  of  late  years 
oa  the  suoeettive  bcautie«  of  the  teasont.] 

The  year  haa  reached  iu  grand  elirtiaoteWc,  and  is 
*<fiMt  liidliiig  into  tlieicre,  the  yelloir  leaf*  Every 
di^  a  flowei;  drops  from  out  the  wreath  that  binds  its 
biCpw  —  not  to  be  rtrnewcd  Every  hour  the  sun 
looks  more  and  more  askance  upon  it,  and  the 
wynds,  tlipse  summer  flatterers,  oome  to  it  leas  fatm- 
ingly.  Every  breath  shakes  down  showers  of  its 
leafy  attire,  leaving  it  gradually  barer  and  barer,  for 
the  blasts  of  winter  to  blow  through  it.  Every 
n¥>ming'and  evening  takes  away  from  it  a  portion  of 
that  light  which  gives  beauty  to  its  ltfd»  and  chills  it 
nipre  and  more  into  that  torpor  which  at  length  con- 
stitutes iu  temporary  death.  And  yet  October  is 
beautiful  still,  no  less  "for  what  it  gives  tluin  what 
it  Ukes  away  ;**  and  even  what  it  gives  during  the 
act  of  taking  away. 

Let  us  begin  our  observations  with  an  example  of 
the  latter.  •  The  whole  year  cannot  produce  a  &ight 
fraught  with  more  rich  and  harmonious  beauty  than 
that  whidi  the  woo<l»  and  groves  present  during  this 
month,  notwithsUnding,  or  ratlier  in  consequence 
of,  the  daily  decay  of  their  summer  attire ;  and  at  no 
other  sea*>n  can  any  given  spot  of  landscape  be  seen 
to  such  advanuge  as  a  mere  picture,  llils,  therefore, 
is,  above  all  others,  the  month  for  the  artist  to  ply 
hiB  deligtitful  task,  of  6xing  the  fugitive  beauties  of 
the  tcene ;  which »  however,  he  must  do  quickly,  for 
they  fiule  away,  day  by  day,  as  he  looks  upon  them. 

And  yet,  if  it  were  represented  faithfully,  an  ex- 
tensive plantation  of  forest  trees  now  presents  a  va- 
riMy  of  colonrs  and  of  tints  that  would  scarcely  be 
considered  as  natural  in  a  picture,  any  more  than 
many  ef  the  sunsets  of  September  would.  Among 
tho«e  trees  which  retain  their  green  hues,  the  fir  tribe 
are  the  principal ;  and  these,  spiring  up  among  the 
d^duous  ones,  now  differ  from  them  no  less  in 
colour  than  they  do  in  form.  The  alders,  too,  and 
the  poplars,  limes,  and  horse-chestnuts,  are  still 
green,  —  the  hues  of  their  leaves  not  undergoing 
much  change  an  long  as  they  remain  on  the  branches. 
Most  of  the  other  forest  trees  have  put  on  each  iU 
peculiar  livery  ;  the  planes  and  sycamores  presenting 
every  variety  of  tinge,  from  bright  yellow  to  brilliant 
"red;  the  elms  being,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  rich 
sunny  umber,  varying  according  to  the  age  of  the 
tree  and  the  circumstances  of  its  soil,  ke. ;  the 
beeches .  having  deepened  into  a  warm  glowing 
brown,  which  the  young  ones  will  retain-  all  tlie 
winter,  and  till  the  new  spring  leaves  push  the  pre- 
sent ones  off;  the  oaks  varying  from  a  dull  dusky 
green  to  a  deep  russet,  according  to  their  ages ;  and 
the  Spanish  chestnuts,  with  their  noble  embowering 
heads,  glowing  like  clouds  of  gold. 

.  As  for  the  hedge-rows  this  month,  they  still  retain 
all  their  effect  as  a  part  of  a  general  and  distant  view; 
and  when  looked  at  more  closely,  though  they  have 
lost  nearly  all  their  flowers,  the  various  fruits  that 
are  apnead  out  upon  them  for  the  winter  food  of  the 
birds,  make  them  little  less  gay  than  they  were  in 
spring  and  summer.  The  most  cons|ncuous  of  these 
are  the 'red  hips  of  tlie  wild  role ;  the  dark  purple 
bonehes  of  the  luxuriant  blackberry ;  the  brilliant 
scarlet  and  green  berries  of  the  nightshade;  the 
wintry-looking  fruit  of  the  hawthorn  ;  the  blue 
sloes,  covered  with  their  soft  tempting-looking 
bloom ;  the  dull  bundles  of  the  woodjiiiie ;  and  the 
^arkUng  holly-berries. 

Drawing  towards  the  home  scene,  we  find  the 
orchard  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest  this  month.* 
The  apples  are  amongst  the  last  to  shed  their  leaves ; 
so  that  they  reuin  them  3ret ;  and  in  some  cases  of 
late  fruit,  they  retain  that  too, — looking  aa  bright 
and  tempting  as  ever  it  did.  The  cherry  trees,  too, 
are  more  beautiful  at  this  time  than  ever  tlie>-  have 
bean  since  their  brief  period  of  blossoming,  on  ac- 
count of  the  brilliant  scarlet  which  their  leaves 
a^pugie, — varying,,  however,  from  that  colour  all  the 
way  through  the  warm  ones*  up  to  the  bright  yellow, 
lliere  are  also  two  species  of  the  plum,  the  purple 
and  the  white  damson,  which  have  only  now  reached 
their  maturity. 

.  The  elders,  that  frequently  skirt  the  orchard,  or 
form  part  of  its  bounding  hedge,  are  also  now  loaded 
with  their  broad  outspread  bunches  of  purple  and 
white  berries,  and  instantly  call  up  (to  those  who  are 
lucky  enough  to  po&^ess  such  an  association  at  all) 
that  ideal  of  oUl  English  snugoess  and  comfort,  the 
lisrm-faouse  chimney-corner,  on  a  cold  winter's  Satur- 
day night ;  witli  the  jug  of  hot  elder- wuie  on  the  red  , 
brjck  heartlt ;  the  embers  crackling  and  blazing  ;  the 
toasted  bread,  and  the  long-stemmed  glasses  on  the 
two-flapped  oak  table ;  and  the  happy  ruddy  fiices  of 
tlie  young  ones  around,  looking  expectantly  towards 
the  comely  and  portly  dame  for  their  weekly  trtat. 


The  gentle  (query  gtMed)  reader  will  be  good 
enough  to  remember  that  I  am  now  sp«akhig  of  old 
times;  that  is  to  say,  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  will  not 
suppose  me  ignorant  enough  to  imagine  that  they 
can  possibly  know  what  I  mean '  either  by  ♦*  rfdlrtr- 
•rme,'*  of*  a  **  damntp-wnur.  **  But  tho«gh  the  merits 
of  mulled  daret,  an  ottoman,  and  a  hesfrth  rug,  shall 
never  be  called  in  question  by  me,  I  must  be  excused 
for  r^methbering  that  there  ttat  a  time  when  I  knew 
no  better  than  the  above;  and  that  I  have  not  grown 
wise  enough  to  cease  sighing  for  the  return  of  that 
time  ever  since  it  has  passed  away.  Accordingly, 
though  T  would  on  no  account  be  supposed  to  permit 
elder-wine  to  pass  my  actual  palate,  1  could  not 
reeiat  the  above  occasion  of  tasting  ft  once  more  in 
imagination  ;  and  I  must  say,  that  the  flavour  of  it 
is  quite  Bs  agreeable  as  it  was,  before  claret  became  a 
common-place. 


TRB   BROOK   aXRL. 

Bavaria's  daughter  eomes  to  seek 
Some  pence  in  London  streets  and  lanes; 
Few  English  words  her  tongue  can  ^>eak« 
Save  those  her  little  song  contains. 

From  home's  endearments  forced  to  part, 
For  one  last  kiss  her  face  she  lifted ; 
And  bracing  up  her  infant  heart. 
With  little  went,  save  Uessings,  gifled. 

The  village  gathered  in  a  ring. 

Sadly  the  exile  swarm  beholding. 

And  mothers,  touched  with  sorrow's  sting, 

Press'd  close  the  babes  their  arms  were  folding. 

The  work  stood  still — ^the  meal  was  left. 
That  day  was  offered  up  to  pain, 
And  each  of  some  fond  tie  berefl. 
Retired  to  dream  farewell  again. 

But,  'neath  the  curuin  of  tlie  sky — 

And,  'neath  the  morning  gale  that  blew  them. 

The  pilgrim  train  forgot  to  sigli. 

And  <eU  youth's  soul  of  hope  renew  them. 


Their  voices  burst — the  hills  resound  them. 
Some  paased  to  eat,  and  some  went  straying ; 
And  as  the  landscape  widened  round  them, 
It  found  the  little  things  a-playing. 

They  talked  of  arts  that  nourish  ease^ 

Of  Alps  to  heaven  their  summits  raising 

Of  customs — costumes — ships  and  8ea% 
Till  all  the  traveller's  seal  was  blaaing. 

Till  they,  like  fields  from  winter's  wreck. 
Grew  gay  again,  sweet  fancies  spinning; 
And  when  they  stcpp'd  the  vessel's  deck, 
Tlie  world  seem'd  spread  to  wait  their  winning. 

To  the  Great  Babylon  they  beat 

The  untiring  march,  their  broom-load  bearing. 

By  day  the  turfy  bonk  their  seat. 

By  night  the  oow-slied  cover  sharing. 

And  in  great  London's  heart  the  band 
A  second  time  love's  bonds  undoing, 
Exchanged  adieus  with  wsving  hand, 
And  went,  with  songs,  subsistence  wooing. 

How,  hour  by  hour,  the  shifting  scene 
Lay  life's  worst  features  bare  to  view ; 
And  how  the  rush  of  truths  so  keen 
Moulded  God's  precious  work  anew, — 

How  lines  on  many  a  brow  were  writ 
Of  wringing  care  that  pity  craves — 
How  many  a  onee-mild  eye  is  lit 
With  fire  it  brought  not  o'er  the  waves, — 

We  pause  not  on  : — but  oft  have  yearn'd 
O'er  some  lone  straggler  in  the  ways. 
Whose  sadly  smiling  fiice  uptum'd 
Bore,  all  unharmed,  its  mountain  traits. 

So  young,  so  learn'd  in  human  dealing — 
So  lone — so  poor — so  torn,  and  tried — 
Whom  GoAf  with  innocency  sealing, 
Still  manifestly  walked  beside. 


MXZrXKX)   SVPBRSTITXON. 

[FaoM  the  OritMal  Ammal for  1885,  (just  published,) 
containing  the  usoal  faifomtatton  on  Eastern  subjects, 
firom  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gaunter,  illustrated  by  the  clear 
pencil  of  Daniell.] 

One  morning,  aa  I  was  about  to  quit  my  tent, 
whtdi  was  pitched  a  short  distance  without  the  walla 
of.  Ddhi«  in  a  fine  tope  of  tamarind  trees,  I  per- 
ceived a  gossein  standing  with  his  back  against  a 
broken  pfllar,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  me.     He 
liad  assumed  that  attitude  which  betokened  an  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  something  more  tangible  than 
mere  courtesy  from  the  benevolence  of  myself^  or 
any  other  imrson  whom  he  might  thus  silently  con- 
descend to  supplicate;  for  with  these  devotees  the 
social  or(ker  of  things  is  frequently  inverted :  they 
consider  the  recipient  the  bencfiictor  when  of  their 
own  community,  or  the  giver  tlie  beneficiary  when 
of  any  other.     As  I  came  near  him,  I  perceived  that 
he  had  a  thick  iron  rod  passed  through  his  cheeks, 
riveted  at  each  end,  frmn  which  a  circular  piece  of 
iron  depended,   inclosing   the   chin.      Though  the 
rod  paslcd  quite  through  the  tongue,  it  did  not 
miEiterially   affect  tlie   articulation ;    he  ^qioke  with 
some  difficulty,  but  was  nevertheless  perfectly  intel- 
ligible.    He  was  an  elderly  man,  of  gentle  mannera 
and  mild  aspect,  without  being  oSeusively   filthy, 
as  the  members  of  this  strange  tribe  so  frequently 
are.     I  invited  him  to  enter  the  tent,  which  he  im- 
mediately did,  and  to  my  surprize  was  very  commu- 
nicative.    The  iron  through  his  tongue  and  chceka. 
had  been  a  penitential  infliction  to  which  he  had 
submitted  in  consequence  of  the  breach  of  a  vow. 
He  declined  my  invitation  to  seat  himself^  but  stood 
erect  with  his  back  against  the  pole  of  the  tent,  and 
entered  freely  into  conversation  upon  the  sti^ngft 
events  of  his  life,  answering  all  my  questions  with 
the  most  )>erfect  readiness ;  and  he  appeared  gratified    i 
at  giving  me  any  information,  either  respecting  him- 
self or  the  singular  customs  of  the  religioua  frater- 
nity to  which  he  belonged.     He  stated  that  be  vaa 
then  under  a  vow  to  remain  erect  for  the  space  of 
fifteen  years.     During  thirteen  of  this  time  he  had 
either  stood  or  walked ;  yet  he  suffered  little  or  no 
inconvenience,  sleeping  every  night  in  the  junglea 
with  his  back  against  a  tree,  as  soundly  as  tlie  most 
voluptuous  man  could  upon  a  bed  of  down.     He 
confessed,  however,  that  sometime  after  he  had  com- 
menced the  performance  of  this  strange  vow  he  waa 
obliged  to  lie  supported  with  cords  when  inclined 
to  sleep,  and  his  feet  swelled  to  such  a  painful  de- 
gree that  he  could  scarcely  stand  or  walk.     After  m, 
time,  however,  this  inconvenience  ceased,  when  the 
performance  of  his  penance  became  no  longer  either 
a  pain  or  a  grief  to  him. 

This  was  not  the  only  infliction  to  which  he  had 
voluntarily  subjected  himself;  the  fingers  of  bia 
left  hand  were  so  completely  bent  upwards  from  the 
palm,  as  to  form  a  right  angle  with  the  back  of  tlie 
hand,  and  were  thus  rendered  entirely  useless.  He 
further  told  me  that  he  had  been  suspended  from  the 
branch  (^  a  tree  during  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
revolutions  of  the  earth,  as  he  expressed  it,  or  a  whole 
year.  He  was  suspended  by  a  cord  with  a  strong 
bamboo  crossing  the  end,  upon  which  he  sate,'  while 
a  strap  confined  him  to  the  rope,  and  thus  prevented 
his  fidling ;  this  he  described  as  the  severest  infliction 
to  which  he  had  ever  submitted.  I  gave  him  a 
trifling  gratuity,  with  which  he  departed  perfectly 
satisfied. 

The  self-tortures  inflicted  by  these  fanatics  are 
entirely  voluntary  ;  they  are,  like  many  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  penances,  merely  acts  of  supererogation,  and 
are  not  necessarily  enjoined  in  the  Hindoo  ritual,  as 
will  appear  from  the  INIahabbarat,  a  work  esteemed 
almost  of  divine  authority  among  the  Hindoos. 
<*  Those  men  who  perform  severe  maceration  of  the 
flesh,  not  authorised  by  the  Sastra,  are  possessed  of 
hypocrisy  and  pride  ;  they  are  overwhelmed  with 
lui«,  passion,  and  tyrannic  strength.  Tliose  fools 
torment  the  spirit  that  is  in  the  body,  and  myself  who 
am  in  them.*  " 

After  we  quitted  Ivanpoor,  nothing  occurred  worth 
recording  until  we  came  in  sight  of  BenareS|~-4liat 
cdebratedcity,  called  the  s^plendid,  containing  the  moat 
renowned  specimens  of  Hindoo  learning  to  be  found 
in  Hindo$tan,  a  more  detailed  account  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  Aa 
we  approached  the  city,  we  were  induced  to  moor 
our  budgerow  and  land,  in  order  that  we  mi^t 
witness  the  Churrack  Pooja— one  of  those  revolting 
inflictions  which  some  particular  order  of  devotees 
undergo,  together  with  such  Mnhappy  Hindoos  as 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  kise  their  caste;  the 
former  to  enhance  their  claims  *o  a  blessed  immor- 
tality, the  latter  to  recover  that  temporal  suiieriority 
over  a  large  portion  of  their  fellow  beings  which  the 
well-known  distinction  of  caste  confers.  A  man 
frequently  loses  his  caste  by  circumstances  over  which 
he  can  have  no  control :  such  as  the  casual  contact 
of  a  pariah  whom  he  might  not  have  known  to  have 

•  This  is  spoken  by  Krishna,  the  Mlef  Avatar,  or  incar 
of  Vishnu. 
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hMn  within  Jiis  Tieinity^'  or.  «aBbg  out  of  «  oottotcd 
vesselt  though  not  at  Uie  time  aware  of  its  poUotion. 

I  ooee  happened  to  be  present  when  a  mpof  of 
hi^oaste*  fidlipg  down  in  a  fit,  the  military  surgeons 
Ofwred  one  of  the  pariah  attendants  of  ^e  regimental 
hospital  to  tlirow  some  water  over  him.  in  oonse- 
qucnoe  of  whieh  none  of  his  class  would  associate 
with  him,  and  he  was  eonsidered  to  hare  ftwfWted 
the  privileges  of  elaoship.  The  resnk  was,  that  as 
soon  as  the  afternoon^  parade  was  ever,  he  put  the 
muszle  of  bis  musket  lo  hb  bead,  and  blew  out  his 
hrains.  Although,  however,  the  distinction  upon 
whieh  the  HindM  so  highly  prides  himself  is  often 
thus  easily  forfeited^  it  is  net  .to  be  regained  but  by 
ujiderppouig  either  severe  mortification,  or  some 
terrible  infliction,  which  happened  to  be  the  ease  in 
the  instance  I  am  about  to  record. 

On  famding,  we  fbund  a  large  concourse  of  people 
assembled,  and  forming  a  circle  of  about  twenty  yards 
in  dUuneter,  in  the  centre  of  which  wa^  a  strong  f)ole 
fixed  upright  in  the  grmmd.  On  the  top  of  this  pole 
a  transverse  bamboo,  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  a  man,  was  attached  to  a  moveable  pivot, 
so  that  it  could  be  swung  either  vertically  or  circularly, 
as  occasion  might  require.  Tlie  insertion  of  the 
transverse  bamboo  was  about  one>third  part  from  the 
end,  leaving  two>thirds  on  the  other  side,  to  which 
was  attached  a  cord  that  reached  the  ground.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  shorter  division  was  a  pulley 
from  which  a  longer  cord  depended  about  the  size  of 
a  nan*s  middle  finger,  having  two  ends,  to  which 
were  aflHsed  a  pair  of  bright  sfeel  hooks.  Both  the 
vertical  and  cross  poles  were  of  bamboo,  which  is  ex- 
tremely tough  and  difficult  to  break.  Wlten  the 
apparatus  was  prepared,  a  Brahmin,  who  is  usually 
the  functionary  on  these  occasions,  advanced  to  the 
centre  of  the  area,  and  having  anointed  the  points  of 
the  hooks  with  a  small  portion  of  ghee,  fl'om  a  sacred 
vesael  especially  set  apart  fbr  this  holy  purpose,  he 
beckoned  to  the  person  about  to  undergo  this  trying 
ordeaL  llie  penitentiary  was  a  handsonoe  man,  in 
the  full  vigonr  of  manhood,  and  had  lost  his  caste  by 
eating  interdicted  f[>od  during  a  voyage  fnwn  Calcutta 
to  China,  whither  be  had  gone  as  servant  to  the  captain 
of  the  ship. 

On  perceiving  the  Brahmin's  signal,  he  advanced 
without  the  slightest  indication  of  alarm,  but  rather 
with  an  expression  of  joy  on  his  countenance,  at  the 
idea  of  being  restored  to  that  position  among  the 
members  of  his  own  peculiar  caste,  which  he  hod  un- 
happily forfeited.  He  was  stripped  to  the  loins,  and 
bad  nothing  on  but  the  cummerband  and  a  ]uiir  of 
White  linen  trowsers,  which  reached  about  half  way 
down  his  thighs.  He  was  a  muscular  man,  and  rather 
tall; — he  came  forward  with  a  firm  step.  Upon 
reaching  the  place  of  expiation,  he  knelt  down  under 
the  cord  to  which  the  two  bright  hooks  were  attached. 
Gently  raising  his  hands,  and  clasping  tbem  together 
in  a  posture  of  devotion,  he  continued  for  a  few 
moments  silent,  then  suddenly  elevating  his  head, 
declared  himself  ready  to  undergo  the  penance  that 
should  release  him  from  the  pains  of  his  recent 
pollution.  The  moment  his  assent  was  pronounced, 
a  burst  of  acclamation  was  heard  from  the  surround- 
ing multitude.  The  officiating  Brahmin  then  took 
the  hooks,  and  with  a  dexterity  that  showed  he  was 
no  novice  in  his  sacred  vocation,  slipped  them  under 
the  dorsal  muscles  just  beneath  the  shoulders.  The 
operation  was  so  instantaneously  and  so  adroitly 
managed,  that  scarcely  a  drop  of  blood  followed. 
Not  a  muscle  of  the  man*s  countenance  stirred ;  all ' 
Iris  features  seemed  stiffened  into  an  expression  of  re- 
solved endurance,  which  imparted  a  sort  of  sublime 
sternness  to  every  lineament.  Not  even  the  slightest 
cfuiTer  of  his  lip  was  perceptible,  and  his  eye  glistened 
with  thrilling  lustre  as  he  raised  bis  head  af^er  the 
hooves  had  been  fixed.  His  resolution  was  as  painful 
as  it  was  astonishing.  At  a  certain  signal  from  the 
presiding  functionary,  he  started  fVom  his  recumbent 
posture  and  stood  with  his  head  erect,  calmly  awaiting 
the  consummation  of  bis  dreadful  penalty.  After  a 
short  interval  he  was  suddenly  raised  into  the  air  and ' 
swung  round  with  the  most  frightful  velocity  by  a ' 
number  of  half  frantie  Hindoos,  who  had  sutioned 
themselves  for  tliis  purpose  at  the  other  extremity 
of  tlie  transverse  pole.  They  ran  round  the  area  at 
their  utmost  speed,  yelling  and  screaming,  while  their 
cries  were  rendered  still  more  discordant  by  a  deafen- 
ing accompaniment  of  tomtoms,  tobrics,  kurUuIs, 
and  other  instruments  so  familiar  to  Indian  devotees, 
and  which  are  indispensable  on  these  and  similar 
occasions,  producing  anything  rather  than  *•  a  concord 
cf  sweet  sounds.** 

Tlie  velocity  with  which  the  poor  man  was  swung 
round,  prevented  any  one  from  accurately  observing 
Ids  countenance,  though,  during  one  or  two  pauses 
made  by  his  tormentors,  who  became  shortly  fatigued 
with  the  violence  of  their  exertions,  there  was  no  visi- 
ble expre»ion  of  suffering.  Had  he  uttered  a  cry,  it 
would  hare  at  once  neutralized  the  efTect  of  the' 
penanoe,  tboogh  I  do  not  think  it  eould  have  been 
heard  through  ihe  din  by  which  this  terrible  ceremo- 
nial was  accompanied.  The  ministering  Brahmins, 
however,  are  said  to  have  a  perception  of  teaad  so 
aceute  on  these  occasions,  that  the  slightest  cry  of 
the  wlctim  never  escapes  their  ear. 


After  this  barbarous  eeralBony  had  oontitMied  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  the  man  was  let  down,  the 
hooks  extracted  from  his  back,  and  he  resUy  seemed 
little  or  nothing  tbe  worse  for  tlie  torture  he  must 
have  undergone.  He  walked  steadily  forward  amid 
tbe  aoclamiUlons  of  tbe  surrounding  multitude,  and 
followed  by  his  friends,  who  earnestly  oflered  him 
their  congratulations  on  tlie  recovery  oif  his  caste. 

Accidents  of  a  very  serious  nature  have  been  occa- 
sionaUv  known  to  happen .  during  the  infliction  of 
these  foaiful  penances,  though  such  oceurreuces  are, 
I  believe,  rare.  Should  the  cord  chance  to  break, 
tbe  suspended  person  is  propelled  forward  under  the 
influence  of  such  a  powerful  impulse,  that  he  is  inva- 
riably killed  on  the  spot.  When  this  oecurs,  it  is 
imputed  to  the  magnitude  of  his  sins,  and  be  is  im- 
mediately cast  upon  tlie  funeral  pile,  neither  pitied 
nor  lamented.  I  have  beard  a  circumstance  related 
by  a  person  once  present  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
Churrack  Pooja  when  the  muscles  of  tbe  back  gave 
way,  the  penitent  being  of  considerable  bulk,  and  on 
his  being  immediately  lowered,  the  mischief  was  so 
extensive,  that  the  wretched  man  died  soon  after  he 
was  released  from  the  hooks.  These  things  are 
really  too  dreadful  to  be  permitted  in  a  civilized 
country  ;  but  in  India  custom  is  a  positive  and  even 
a  paramount  law,  and  is  therefore  implicitly  followed. 
•*  Immemorial  custom,*'  says  their  imaginarv  law- 
giver, *•  is  transccndant,  approved  in  the  sacred  scrip- 
ture and  in  the  codes  of  divine  legislators ;  let  every 
man,  therefore,  of  the  three  principal  classes,  who 
has  a  due  reverence  fur  the  supreme  spirit  which 
dwells  in  him,  diligently  and  con&tantly  observe  im- 
memorial custom.** 


"IT    IS    BUT." 

For  the  London  JournaL 
From  the  days  of  Shakspeare  to  the  present  time, 
it  has  constantly  been  written  and  repeated  that 
**  Btcatue  is  a  woman's  reason  ;**  but,  hitheito,  we 
have  heard  of  no  word  or  words  that  have  been  par- 
ticularly denominated  '*  A  man's  reason,**  nor  do  we 
ourselves  pretend  to  have  discovered  any  phrase  that 
will  serve  the  purpose  but  such  as  is  of  epicene  or 
doubtful  gander,  and  applicable  to  both  sexes.  **// 1» 
But'*  forms  a  reason  which  is  seized  upon,  and  applied 
with  equal  avidity,  by  male  and  female,  of  all  ranks 
and  stations.  It  is  wonderful  the  power  these  three 
little  words  have,  in  soothing  conscience  and  lulliug 
it  to  rest. 

The  man  of  rank  and  fortune,  when  he  is  about  to 
give  hundreds  for  "an  Arabian,**  or  thousands  for 
some  work  of  art,  which  he  must  mortgage  part  of 
his  estate  to  procure,  says  **  It  is  But  '*  seven  thousand, 
and  the  present  owner  gave  much  more  for  it. 
Excellent  reason  ! — vet,  for  no  better,  many  a  younger 
son  has  been  deprived  of  a  comfortable  independence. 
The  merchant,  when  he  is  inclined  to  speculate 
beyond  what  prudence  suggests  to  l>e  right,  says,  if 
the  speculation  fkil,  **  *  It  is  But*  three  thousand 
pounds  lost,  and  to  make  it  up  I  can  dismiss  two  or 
three  of  the  servants :  the  children  can  go  to  a  lets 
expensive  school,  or  be  kept  altogetlier  at  home.** 
This  is  promptly  decided  upon  ;  but  he  allows 
himself  no  time  to  scan  the  consequences  which  will 
inevitably  follow  his  measures.  Such  a  disarrange- 
ment  of  a  fiunily  will  undoubtedly  produce  years  of 
discomfort  and  misery.  His  otject  is  to  get  back  his 
jnoney ; — ^he  gains -it ;  but,  in  the  meantime  (to  sute 
one  result  only,  by  way  of  sample),  his  wifo  has  lost 
her  temper  for  life,  and  when  that  u  gone  where  is 
his  happiness  ?  By  the  poor  man  these  words  are 
used  (oh!  melancholy  sight)  as  he  sUggers  back 
into  tbe  beer-shop  to  spend  his  remaining  pittance, 
declaring  *'  It  is  But  **  sixpence— not  worth  keeping. 
And  forthwith  he  proceeds  to  pour  into  his  burning 
throat  what  will  only  make  it  burn  rooie.  The 
sixpence  thus  destroyed,  to  worse  than  no  purpose, 
would  have  bought  as  much  bread,  perhaps,  as  his 
family  could  eat  in  a  day.  Simple  as  the  argument 
appears,  its  general  application  makes  it  of  great 
importance  to  mankind.  If  my  readers,  particularly 
the  female  part,  would  look  over  their  purchases  for 
the  last  three  months,  and  mark  such  as  have  been 
bought  for  no  other  reason  than  **  It  is  But "  a  trifle, 
in  many  instances,  I  am  certain,  they  would  amount 
to  oiu  fourth  of  their  expenditure,  and,  in  some  cases, 
to  one  third. 

There  is  one  class,  who,  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  make  but  little  use  of  this  sophistry ;  I 


mean  professional  people,  with  certain  limited  in- 
conMS.  They  oonirive  to  live  amongst  those  who  are 
three  or  four  tktmi  as  rich  as  themselies,  and  to 
a  cnmnipu  observer  there  is  little  or  no  differenet  be- 
tween them  in  all  exteriors,  and  it  is  possible  that  one 
may  have  as  much  real  comfort  as  the  other.  The 
secret  is  this, — the  man  of  small  fortune  has  long  since 
learnt  to  dispense  with  the  "  It  is  Buts.**  There 
were  two  fomUies,  and  in  each  three  daughters.  Mrs 
Jaekaou  often  wondered  how  tbe  MissWibonsmanaged 
to  be  so  neat  and  fashionable  in  tlieir  appearance,  for  ' 
it  was  well-known  their  fiither  was  not  rich.  She 
dccbued  she  spent  a  great  deal  of  moni^  on  her  girls 
but  tbe  efTect  produced  certainly  did  not  equal  the  • 
Wilsons.  Mrs  Jackson  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  endeavour  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  difference : 
Mrs  Jadtaon  candidly  told  her  the  amount  of  tlie  yearly 
sum  she  alfowed  her  daughters  for  dress.  *^  Bless  me  !*' 
exclaimed  Mrs  J.,  **  is  it  possible  that  so  little  as  that 
will  buy  tbem  more  than  shoes  and  bonnets?  Mine 
have  three  times  that  sura ;  and  tlieir  father  always 
gives  them  several  pounds  each  as  a  Christmas-box  ; 
and  after  all,  that  tliey  should  appeor  worse  dressed 
than  their  neighbours  is  really  provoking."  **  There 
is  one  rule,"  said  Mrs  Wilson,  *<  I  have  insisted  on 
my  children  adhering  to,  which  is  never  to  buy  any- 
thing they  do  not  want,  because  *  It  is  But*  so 
and  so." 

Money  is  not  the  only  valuable  possession  these 
words  are  employed  to  get  rid  ijf.  How  much  does 
time,  which  is  **  every  man*s  estate,"  suffer  from  thcm|! 
Many  months,  ye«,  years,  of  some  lives  have  been 
trifled  away  ;  true  it  is,  tlie  evil  has  been  effected  by 
half  hours,  and  quarters,  but  the  loss  is  scarcely  less 
on  that  account.  If  a  man  is  compelled  to  give 
away  a  thousand  pounds,  it  makes  but  little  difference 
whether  it  is  taken  from  him  by  sixpences,  or  hy  five 
shillings  at  a  time.  How  few  people  of  fortune 
attend  to  any  useful  or  necessary  employment  before 
eleven  o'clock  in  tlie  day.  Walter  Scott  is  a  bright. 
example  of  a  contrary  practice :  from  six  to  eleven 
in  the  morning  was  the  time  he  devoted  to  writing 
and  study ;  a  whole  world  has  felt  and  acknowledged 
the  pleasure  and  instruction  it  has  derived  from  his 
economy  of  time.  The  tradesman  who  Ium  risen 
later  than  usual,  exclaims  "  It  is  But "  half  an  hour 
till  breakfast,  which  is  too  short  a  period  to  finish 
anything  in ;  and,  therefore,  according  to  his  reason- 
ing, nothing  ought  to  be  begun.  He  afterwards  dis^ 
covers  that  many  little  arrangements  may  have  been 
begun  and  ended  in  the  half  hour. 

The  young  lady  who  idles  away  small  portions  of 
time,  because  **  It  is  But"  a  few  minutes  tUl  the  arrival 
of  something  or  otlier  which  she  is  expecting,  would' 
do  well  to  turn  her  attention  to  the  proper  applica- 
cation  of  these  odd  minutes:  a  short  trial  would  con- 
vince her  of  the  many  useful  things  -that  may  be 
elTected  by  it. 

I  have  a  young  acquaintance  who  can  play,  for 
hours  together,  a  succession  of  waltzes  and  quadrilles, 
and  she  has  assured  me,  that  they  were  most  of  them 
acquired  during  odd-quarters  of  hours  before  break- 
fiist,  or  whilst  waiting  for  dinner.  She  has  advanced 
considerably  in  my  estimation  since  I  have  known 
this  proof  of  her  wisdom  in  <*  taking  care  of  the 
minutes."  An  officer  who  served  in  the  Peninsular 
war,  made  very  considerable  progress  in  the  Spanish 
and  German  languages,  by  devoting  to  them  only 
those  moments  which  would  have  been  spent  by 
others  in  •*  waiting,"  as  it  is  generally  termed. 

It  wou^  be  an  easy  task  to  multiply  examples  of 
the  use  and  misuse  of  small  portions  of  time  and 
money ;  but  these  hints,  it  is  believed,  vrill  suggest  to 
tlie  mind  of  every  reader,  capable  of  self-improve- 
ment, with  the  help  of  the  congenial  variation  of  the 
okl  proverb,  **  Take  care  of  the  minmteg,  and  the  hom 
will  uke  care  of  themselves." 

V.  V.  V. 

[Tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  in  our  corres- 
pondent's *«  It  is  But."  It  ntmy  be  as  well,  however, 
to  add,  that  any  principle  driven  to  a  formal  excess, 
may  beeome  dangerous  and  a  "snare,**  tying  up 
the  human  conscience  too  painfully,  and  hazarding  a 
<*  bursting  out "  in  the  other  extreme.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  take  care  of  the  **  It  b  Buts  "  in  nineteen 
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cwam  «ut  «l  twmitj ;  Mjr,  if  yos  wlB,  .tw«Bty-ttiM  ' 
ottt  of  thirty ;  but  let  lu  h«T«  tn  <*  It  is.  But "  onM 
and  awAy,  to  refresh  om*s  self-denial,  and  keep  us  in 
heart  with  ourselves  and  eharity  with  others.  We 
are  bound  to  eonfess  (like  honest  tsaehers)  that  we 
are  act  without  an  eye  to  oor  <nrn  impulsBS  in  this 
partiouUu'.  We  eannot  aflford,  for  instaaoe,  to  lay 
out  money  in  books  (enr  great  temptation) ;  and  yet 
if  we  did  not  occasionally  treat  ourselves  to  a  shilUng 
of^eighteen-penny  enormity  on  a  book-stall,  we  sbonld 
inevitably  grow  carking  and  sad,  and  we  flatter  oor- 
selves  that  our  readers  would  suffer  also. 

Nevertheless,  the  principle  should  be  taken  &r 
more  care  of,  than  the  indulgence.  What  our  cor- 
respondent says  of  time,  and  of  hours  before  break- 
fast, and  half  hours,  is  excellent.  .A  wit  of  our 
acquaintance  (who  likes  a  truth  highly  coloured) 
says,  that  he  read  the  whole  of  *  Rapin*s  History  of 
England*  through,  merely  by  devoting  to  the  perusal 
of  it  those  moments  which  elapsed  o/lter  his  sisters 
had  told  him  they  were  ready  to  walk  out ! !] 


GHOST-RBADnra   OF 
AN0B8TORS. 
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[FaoM  the  Latin  of  Camerarius,  previously  noticed. 
The  old  spelling  has  been  retained,  for  the  greater 
venerableness  of  perusal.  The  story  ensuing,  is  the 
one  which  Mr  Keats  has  told  so  beautifully  in  his 
poem  entitled  *  Lamia.*] 

The  learned  Budasus  reporteth  astorie,  or  poeticall 
fiction,  taken  out  of  Pbilostratus  in  the  life  of  Apol- 
lonius,  as  fi^lloweth.  A  yong  man  of  Lyda,  called 
Menippus,  of  some  five  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
havinge  a  reasonable  ffood  wit,  a  &ire  stature,  a 
pleasaunt  and  youthful  fiice,  was  thought  of  all  to 
have  won  the  fiivour  of  a  woman  stranger,  who 
seemed  fiiire  and  verie  gallante ;  besides  she  made 
herself  verie  rich :  but  all  this  was  nothing,  though 
all  men  thought  it  a  great  matter.  As  Menippus  was 
walking  one  day  all  alone  in  the  way  to  Cenchres,  a 
spirit,  (it  was  the  wicked  spirit),  comes  to  him  in 
the  habit  of  a  woman,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
sayd  unto  him.  That  she  had  of  a  long  time  beene 
in  love  with  him :  that  she  was  a  Phoenician,  dwell- 
ing in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Corinth,  and  named  it. 
If  thou  wih  come  thither,  Menippus  (quoth  she), 
thou  wilt  take  singular  delight  to  heare  me  sing ; 
thou  shalt  have  wine  the  best  that  ever  was  tasted, 
thou  shalt  live  there  in  all  securitie  without  feare  of 
any  fellow  rivalle,  I  will  passe  all  my  time  with 
thee,  and  we  will  live  fiiire  and  faire  together.  «This 
yoimg  man,  allured  with  ihe  bait  of  such  language 
(thoi^  he  was  otherwise  a  good  resolute  philoso- 
pher, but  loose  and  given  to  follow  women),  con- 
veied  himself  in  the  evening  to  this  womann's  bouse, 
and  had  the  companie  of  her  (as  commonlie  such 
people  used  to  do),  not  mistrusting  but  that  she  was 
indeed  what  she  seemed  to  be.  ApoUonius  being 
come  to  Corintb,  and  measuring  Menippus  by  the 
eie,  as  an  image- worker  would  an  imaffe,  after  he 
had  looked  upon  him  a  long  time,  he  sayd  unto  him, 
Alas  I  faire  lad,  so  much  desired  of  fiure  ladies, 
know  this,  that  thou  nourishest  a  snake  in  thy 
bosome,  and  a  snake  nourisheth  thee.  Menippus 
amazed  at  this  word,  ApoUonius  went  on^  saying. 
But  in  truth,  Menippus,  this  woman  is  none  of 
thine,  and  dost  thou  think  she  loves  thee  ?  Yea, 
marrie,  answered  Menippus,  and  #ith  great  af- 
feetione.  By  this  reckoning  (relics  ApoUonius), 
thou  shouldest  marrie  her,  and  it  shall  be  most 
honestly  done,  in  my  opinion,  to  take  her  for  thy 
wifb,  seeing  die  loves  none  but  thee ;  but  teU  me, 
I  pray  thee,  when  shaU  the  wedding  be?  Verie 
shortly,  answers  Menippus,  and  peradventure  to- 
morrow. WeU,  the  day  being  set  downe,  ApoUo- 
nius remembered  it  most  cardfuUie.  So  the  guests 
being  aU  come,  and  set  at  the  table,  ApoUonius  fiuled 
not  to  be  there  in  time,  and  then  turning  about  to 
the  companie.  Where  is  the  fiiire  bride  (quoth  he), 
.  for  whom  you  make  all  this  good  cheer  ?  There  she 
is,  answered  Menippus,  who,  bluB^ing,  begins  to 
stand  up.  ApoUonius  going  on,  But  I  pray  thee 
Menippus  (quoth  he),  this  vessel  of  gold  and  of 
silver,  and  lul  the  stufiTe'this  chamber  is  fumisht 
with,  is  it  thine  or  not?  It  is  the  bride's,  said 
Menippus ;  for  I  have  nothing  in  the  world  that  I 
can  call  mine  but  this,  shewing  his  philosopher*s 
gown  which  he  had  on.  You  wiU  find  in  the  end, 
replied  ApoUonius,  that  all  these  goodlie  shews  come 
firom^  Tantalus  garden,  that  is  to  say,  are  mere 
illusions.  AU  the  companie  began  to  crie  out,  say- 
ingi  We  know  that  the  Poet  Homer  speaks  of  those 
gardens,  but  we  never  went  down  to  Hell  to  be  able 
to  toU  moPB  particular  news  of  them.  Yet  fbr  aU 
that,  answers  ApoUonius,  you  should  account  the 
spouse  and  all  her  provision  a  Tantalian  garden,  for 
there  is  not  anything  here  that  is  firm,  all  is  but 
smoke  and  dreams.     And  that  you  may  know  my 


wordsta  bo  tme,  M$  4Ur  brida  it  aa 
Hag,  <me  of  those  that  glut  thamsalvas  with  «be 
blood  and  iesh  of  those  men  they  converse  with. 
Whereat  the  Empuse  began  to  say  thus,  Soft  and 
fidre  firieod,  be  not  so  eboleriok ;  and  thcrewitb  set 
a  ffood  fiMe  on  the  matter,  as  if  she  deAed  him  and 
all  that  he  had  said;  flouting  aU  philosophers,  and 
calling  them  poor  doting  feUows.  In  the  meanwhUe 
the  golden  ctips  and  all  the  vessels  of  sUver  (or  that 
were  taken  fi»r  such)  began  to  mslt  away  at  ApoUo- 
nius' protestation.  The  serviton,  the  oooks,  the 
pages,  the  carvers  and  other  such  officen  were  gone 
upon  a  sudden  ;  and  the  Empuse  herself  began  to 
pray  Apolbnius  that  he  would  not  force  her  to  tell 
what  she  was.  But  ApoUonius  would  not  so  leave, 
but  begins  to  urge  her  so  sore,  that  at  last  she  eon- 
fesseth  herself  a  spirit  and  no  bride :  and  that  her 
purpose  was  to  make  Menippus  &t,  that  afterwards 
she  might  eat  him  up.     This  is  Pbilostratus  tale. 

Enagrius  writeth,  that  the  mother  to  the  Empe- 
rour  Mauritius  would  oftentimes  teU  how  a  certaine 
empuse  or  hag  had  taken  Mauritius,  being  a  suck- 
ling  chUd,  ana  carried  him  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther  with  fViU  purpose  to  have  eaten  him,  but  that 
she  had  not  the  power  to  do  him  any  hurt.  And 
L^lins  Gyraldus  saith,  that  some,  to  whom  such  women 
spirits  have  appeared  in  our  time,  have  told  him  (and 
besides  afthrmeth  he  hath  read  it  in  authors),  that  of 
stich  spirits  as  these  the  Prophet  speaketh  in  the  91st 
Psalm,  where  he  maketh  mention  of  the  evil  spirit 
that  killeth  men  at  noonday.  We  read  in  the  historical 
collections  of  Suidas,  that  the  empuse  is  a  devilish 
hag  sent  from  Proserpina,  and  appearing  to  poore 
distressed  persons  ;  and  is  called  so,  because  it  goeth 
but  of  one  foot,  the  other  being  of  brass,  or  made 
like  an  ass*s  foot.  Manie  thought,  sales  he,  that 
these  hags  used  to  appear  about  noon,  at  such  time 
as  the  funeral  obsequies  hr  the  dead  were  performed, 
and  that  they  used  to  bring  them  bread,  wine,  light, 
and  silver.  And  at  this  day  the  Russians  feare  and 
reverence  the  noon-deviUe,  who  useth  to  walk  like 
a  widdow  that  weareth  mourning,  at  such  time  as  they 
are  cutting  downe  of  their  hay,  and  their  harvest, 
breaking  the  mowers  and  reapers  arms  and  legs,  if 
they  fall  not  downe  to  the  ground  upon  their  feces 
so  soone  as  ever  they  see  him.  Pbilostratus,  and 
after  him  Coelius  Rodiginus  write.  That  the  ah- 
cients  caUed  these  Empuses  Lamia  and  Mormolycice, 
as  who  would  say,  witches  and  wolfe-snowts.  If  we 
say  that  these  Menippian  loves  are  but  fictions,  tend- 
ing to  withdraw  men  from  infiunous  thoughts  and 
actions,  let  us  adde  thereto  a  true  narration  of  that 
which  hapned  to  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  a  wit- 
nesse  worthie  of  credite,  as  himself  setteth  down 
thus : — Being  once  sick  at  Rome,  (saith  he),  as  I  lay 
in  my  bed  broad  waking,  a  verie  faire  womann  (mee 
thought)  appeared  unto  mee;  looking  upon  her 
with  mine  eies  wide  open,  I  lay  still  a  long  time, 
much  troubled,  and  not  speaking  a  word,  casting  and 
discoursing  with  myself,  whether  I  wakt  or  was  in 
a  dream,  and  whether  it  was  a  phantasie  or  a  true 
sight  that  I  saw.  Feeling  aU  my  senses  whole  and 
perfit,  and  seeing  the  shape  continue  in  the  same 
being,  I  began  to  ask  her  who  shee  was ;  shee  smil- 
ing  and  repeating  the  same  words  that  I  had  spoken, 
as  if  shee  had  mockt  mee,  after  she  had  looked  up<m  me 
a  lonp  whUe,  vanish  way.  Thomas  Erastus,  a  learned 
physician,  witnesseth  that  in  the  time  of  the  Emperour 
Maximilian  the  first,  in  the  year  1503,  such  a  like 
apparition  was  scene  at  a  place  near  Ausbourg,  re- 
sembling the  abbess  of  Etesteten,  oaUed  JMbrguerite 
de  Roth,  which  suffered  itself  to  be  scene  and  han- 
dled, yea  and  spake  in  plaine  and  significant  terms 
to  those  that  came  neare  unto  it.  I.  Wier  reporteth 
a  memorable  storie  of  Magdalene  de  la  Croix,  an 
abbess  in  Spaine,  whose  pl^e  a  phantosme  held  in 
church  and  elsewhere  wfaUe  she  was  with  a  wicked 
spirit  that  had  married  her. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

For  the  rest,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  wicked 
spirits  take  upon  them  divers  bodies,  and  may  pre- 
sent certaine  shapes  to  men's  eyes,  although  they 
have  not  a  perfect  organical  bodie  as  a  man  hath. 
Therefbre  it  is  no  new  or  strange  thing,  if  it  fidl  out 
sometimes  that  profene  persons,  or  such  as  be  sick 
or  troubled  in  their  brain,  have  their  senses  deceived 
with  divers  and  sundrie  iUusions,  as  it  hath  often- 
times happened  in  our  age,  and  not  long  agoe. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  was  within  the  memorie  of  our  fiithcrs  as 
fiunous  an  enchanter  and  conjuror  as  anie  could  be, 
called  John  Faustus  of  Cundligen,  a  German.  There 
is  none  in  all  Gcrmanie,  little  or  great,  but  can  tell 
some  tale  or  other  of  this  wretch's  illusions  and 
magicaU  tricks,  who  had  learned  the  black  art  at 
Cracow  in  Polonia,*  where  in  those  days  it  was 
taught  in  open  schools.      *  *  •  • 

Wier  saith,  that  this  Faustus  was  fbund  dead 
by  a  bed-side,  in  a  certain  village  within  the  duchie 
of  Wirtemberf,  having  his  neck  broken,  and  the 
house,  wherein  he  was,  being  beaten  down  at  mid- 
night. These  are  the  rewa^  due  to  such  wicked 
and  most  intoUerable  curiositie. 
'  To  speak  more  of  Faustus,  I  have  heard  manie 
things  reported  by  those  that  knew  him,  which  do 
anew  that  he  was  an  arch  coiiner  and  skilful  negro- 


ions 


ntanotf ,  if  the  wmwttkU  tnde  of  a  nnat  vsiav 
wretched  man  may  be  termed  skill.  Among  olli 
casining  tricka  of  his  I  wUl  speak  of  one,  ri&vlo 
inahew^  but  most  devilish  in  deed;  fbr  it 
verethhow  eunningtie  and  serimialie  (and  that  ki 
such  things  as  to  us  seem  pleasant)  the  wHie  ene* 
mh  of  mankind  goeth  Aout  to  destroy  and  over-  • 
throw  us*  And  thecsfi»ra  the  vaaitie  (or  rather  im- 
pietie)  of  those  men  is  not  to  be  aufifered,  who 
deriving  some  qtort  and  pastime  that  nuy  offciMl 
nobodie  (as  tiiey  termed  it)  consider  not  in  tho 
meanwhUe  how  they  leave  the  aUiance  of  God  to 
enter  aequaintance  with  an  unraeoneilcidile  eftcraie, 
who  walketh  about  like  a  roaring  lion  that  he- may 
devoure  them*  lying'in  wait  ineeuaatly  for  bis  prey, 
like  the  cat  when  with  dose  pawcs  and  without  any 
noise  she  watcheth  figr  the  mouse  to  snap  at  it,  and 
crush  it  in  peeces;  lor  which  cause  Chryseatome 
said,  "  If  wicked  men  sav  nothing  to  thee,  yet  thou 
hast  the  prince  of  wicked  men  who  persecuteth  vwu 
without  any  intermission.  For  whist  do  they  elw 
but  insinuate  themselves  into  the  deviU's  company, 
seeing  they  use  exercizes  as  it  were  with  the  furious 
enemie  of  their  salvation,  and  leaving  the  standard- 
of  Jesus  Christ,  march  under  the  banner  of  -Snthani, 
as  if  there  were  truce  proclaimed  between  them. 
But  God,  who  hath  created  men  to  this  end*  that 
they  should  be  soldiers  in  this  war,  wiU  that  they 
should  appear  in  their  ranks  with  the  arms  about 
them,  and  that  they  should  carrie  alwi^s  a 
readie  eye  upon  the  secret  ambushes,  or  open 
assaults  of  their  swome  enemie,  who  (after  tho 
manner  of  expert  and  politicke  eaptainea)  uiath 
divers  and  sundrie  sUghts,  disphiying  his  rage»  as 
he  knoweth  the  nature  and  iuclination  of  those  to 
be  whom  he  setteth  upon.  Now  Faustus  ju^ling 
part  which  he  plaied  was  this.  Meeting  one  day  at 
a  table  with  some  who  had  heard  much  of  his  enftia 
conveyancies  and  tricks  of  li^crdemaine,  he  waa 
earne^y  entreated  to  shew  them  some  sport ;  and 
being  overcome  in  the  end  by  the  importunitie  of  hia 
pot  companions  that  were  well  warmed  in  the  bead, 
he  promised  to  shew' them  whatever  they  would  have. 
They  with  one  general  consent  require  him  to  bring  > 
into  the  places  vine  loaded  with  ripe  grapes,  and  readie 
to  be  gathered ;  for  they  thought  because  it  was  in 
the  month  of  December,  Faustus  could  not  shew 
them  that  which  was  not.  He  condescended  to  them» 
promising  that  forthwith,  before  ever  they  stirred 
from  the  table,  they  should  see  the  vine  they  desired : 
but  upon  this  condition  that  they  should  not  speak 
a  word,  nor  offer  to  rise  fi^m  their  places,  but  should 
all  tarie  till  he  had  them  cut  the  grapes  ;  and  that  who- 
soever should  do  otherwise  was  in  danger  to  lose  his  life. 
They  having  aU  promised  to  obey  him,  Faustus  by 
his  enchantments  and  magical  spells  forthwith  so 
charmed  the  eyes  and  phantasies  of  these  drunken. 
reveUers,  that  they  saw,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  a  mer- 
veUous  goodlie  vine,  and  upon  the  same  so  manie 
bunches  of  grapes  ^extraordinary  great  and  long)  as 
there  were  men  setUng  then  at  the  table.  Enflamed 
with  the  dainties  of  such  a  rare  thing,  and  being  verie 
drie  with  much  drink,  e verie  man  takes  his  knife  in 
band,  looking  when  Faustus  would  give  the  word,  and 
bid  them  cut  the  clusters.  But  bee  having  held 
them  awhile  in  suspense  about  this  vaine  peece  of 
witcherie,  behold,  aU  the  vine  and  the  bunches  of 
grapes  were,  in  the  turn  of  a  hand  vanished  quite 
away,  and  everie  one  of  these  drunken  companmna 
thinking  he  had  had  a  cluster  of  grapes  in  his  hand 
readie  to  cut  off,  was  scene  to  hold  his  owne  nose 
with  one  band,  and  the  sharpe  knife  with  the  other 
to  cut  that  off:  so  that  if  any  of  them  had  foi^tten 
the  enchanter's  lesson,  and  been  too  forward  never  so 
little,  instead  of  cutting  a  bunch  of  grapes,  he  had 
whipt  off  his  own  noae.  And  such  a  mi|rke  had  such 
profene  f^owes  been  worthie  of*  (or  rather  of  a 
wone  maim),  who  being  carried  away  with  an  into- 
lerable curiositie,  would  needs  make  their  pastimes 
of'  such  devellish  illusions,  which  a  Christian  cannot 
be  present  at  without  extreme  peril,  and  should  not 
come  there  (indeed)  at  any  hand ;  for  it  is  caUed  a 
blaspheming  and  a  spiting  (u  God. 


Admirabh  ntaximrttpeetinp  doing  othen  a  s^rvice,^-' 
When  your  endeavours  are  directed  towards  doii^ 
good  to  an  individual,  in  other  words,  to  do  hioi 
service,  if  there  be  any  option  as  to  the  mode  or 
way,  consider  and  observe  what  mode  is  most  to  his 
taste.  If  you  serve  him  as  you  think  or  say,  in  a  way 
which  is  yours,  and  not  his,  the  value  of  any  service 
may,  br  an  indefinite  amount,  be  thus  reduced.  If 
the  action  of  serving  a  man,  not  in  the  wjiy  in  which 
he  wishes  to  be  served,  be  carried  to  a  certain  length, 
it  becomes  tyranny,  not  beneficence ;  an  exercise  of 
power  for  the  satisfection  of  the  self-r^^dinff  afleo- 
tioos,  not  an  act  of  beneficence  fbr  the  gratification 
of  the  sympathetic  or  social  affections.— iffenMoin. 

BaatonabUatmtfyofUkert  in  canvenaiion, — If  you 
have  two  topics  to  talk  to  a  man  about,  one  of  which 
interests  him  the  most,  while  the  other  interests  you 
the  moat,  begin  with  that  which  interests  him  the 
nuMt.  It  wUl  put  him  in  good  humour ;  it  wiU 
confer  pleasure.— J!mMai». 


liEIGH   HUNT'S  LON^DON  JOURNAL. 
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[  l%ird  and  eoncUdi^g  ArtwU*  ] 
NaxT  eomci  Drayton,  a  proper  fiury  poet,  with  an  ' 
infinite  luxury  of  little  fiutciea.  Nor  was  be  inca- 
pable of  the  greater )  but  he  would  not  bloti  and  so 
took  wiKly  to  the  little  and  capricious.  His  Nym- 
phidia,  a  story  of  fiury  intrigue,  is  too  long  and  too 
unequal  to  be  given  intire;  but  it  cuts  out  into 
little  pictures  like  a  penny  sheet.  Yos  might  bor- 
der  a  paper  with  his  stanzas,  and  read  them  instead 
cif  grotesque.  His  fiury  palace  ii  roofed  with  the 
skins  of  bats,  gilded  with  moonshine  ;--ai  &noy  of 
exquisite  fitness  and  gutt9.  There  ou^t  to  be  tjff 
hjf  it9^9  pin-points^  or  hierogljrphieal  dots,  in'  which 
to  eel  forth  the  following 

NAMES   OP   FAiaiES. 

Hop,  and  Mop,  and  Drop  so  clear, 
Pip,  and  Trip,  and  Skip,  that  were 
To  Mab,  the^sovereisn  lady  dear. 

Her  special  maids  of  honour  ; 
Fib,  and  Tib,  and  Pinch,  and  Pin, 
Tick,  and  Quick,  and  Fill  and  Fin, 
Tit,  and  Wit,  and  Wap,  and  Win, 

The  train  that  wait  upon  her. 

Oberon*s  queen  (who  is  here  called  Mab)  has  made 
an  assignation  with  Pigwiggen,  a  great  fiury  knight. 
The  king,  furious  with  jealousy,  pursues  her,  and  is 
as  mad  as  Orlando.  He  grapples  with  a  wasp  whom 
he  mistakes  lor  the  enemy;  next  plunges  upon  a 
l^ow-worm,  and  thumps  her  for  carrying  fire ;  then 
runs  into  a  hire  of  bees  who  daub  him  all  over  with 
their  honey ;  then  leaps  upon  an  ant,  and  gallops 
her ;  then  scaurs  over  a  mole-hill,  and  plumps  into 
a  puddle  up  to  his  neck.  The  queen  hears  of  his 
pursuit,  and  she  and  all  her  maids  of  honour  secrete 
themselves  in  a  nut  shell.  Pigwiggen  goes  out  to 
meet  the  king,  riding  upon  ti  fiery  earwig! 

A    FAfET's   A  EMS    AKD   WAE-HORSE. 

His  helmet  was  a  beetle*s  head 
Most  horrible  and  full  of  dread. 
That  able  was  to  strike  one  dead, 

Yet  it  did  well  become  him. 
And  for  his  plume  a  horse's  hair. 
Which  being  tossed  by  the  air. 
Had  force  to  strike  his  foe  with  fiHU*, 

And  turn  his  weapon  from  him. 

Himself  he  on  an  earwig  set; 

Yet  scarce  he  on  his  back  could  get. 

So  oft  and  high  he  did  ciuret 

Ere  he  himself  could  settle ; 
He  made  him  turn,  and  stop,  and  bound. 
To  gallop  and  to  trot  the  round. 
He  scarce  could  stand  on  any  ground,* 

He  was  so  full  of  mettle. 

The  queen,  scandalued  and  alarmed  at  the  hei^^t 
to  which  matters  are  now  openly  proceedings  applies 
to  Proserpina  for  help.  The  goddess  takes  pity  on 
her,  and  during  a  dreadful  combat  between  the 
champions,  comes  up  with  a  bag  full  of  Stygian  fog 
and  a  bottle  of  Lethe  water.  The  contents  of  the 
bag  being  suddenly  discharged,  the  knights  lose  one 
another  in  the  mist ;  and  on  the  latter's  clearing  oflT, 
the  goddess  steps  in  as  herald  on  behalf  of  Pluto  to 
forbid  further  hostilities,  adding  that  the  ground  of 
complaint  shall  be  duly  investigated,  but  first  re- 
commending to  the  parties  to  take  a  draught  of  the 
liquor  she  has  brought  with  her,  in  order  to  en- 
lighten  their  understandings.  They  drink,  and  fioiget 
everything;  and  the  queen  and  her  maids  of  honour, 
**  dosdy  smiling  **  at  the  jest,  return  with  them  to 
court,  and  have  a  grand  dinner.  Now  this  is  **  wor- 
shipful society,"  and  a  good  plot.  The  *«  wutthimu" 
as  the  French  school  used  to  call  them,  are  in  good 
keeping ;  and  the  divine  interfiirence  worthy. 

In  the  Muses*  Elysium  of  the  same  poet  is  a  de- 
scription of  a  fiury  wedding.  The  bride  wears 
buskins  made  of  the  shells  of  the  lady*birdf  with  a 
head-dress  of  rose-yellows  and  peacock-moons,  &c. ; 
but  her  bed  is  a  thing  to  make  one  wish  one's  self  only  a 
qumlongy  in  order  to  lay  one's  cheek  in  it.  The  coverlid 
is  of  white  and  red  rose-leaves ;  the  curtains  and  tester 
of  the  flower-imperial,  with  a  border  of  hare>bells ; 
and  the  pillows  are  of  lily,  stuffed  with  butterfly- 
down. 

We  think,  with  the  author  of  the  Mythology,  that 
Herrick's  fiury  poetry  is  inferior  to  that  of  Drayton. 

•  Stare  loco  aeadt,  Sec— Virgil, 


Herrick  is  indeed  very  inferior  to  tjM  reputatk>n 
which  a  few  bappjr  little  poems  have  ^btaioed  for 
him ;  and  the  late  reprint  of  bi»  works  has  dona  him 
no  good»  For  one  delicacy  there  are  twenty  pages  of 
coarseness  and  insipi(Mty»  His  epigrams*  for  the 
most  part,  are  ludicrous  only  for  the  total  absence  of 
wit ;  and  inasmuch  as  he  wanted  sentiment,  he  was 
incapable  of  his  own  volttptuousness.  His  passion  is 
cold,  and  his  decencies  impertinent.  In  his  offerings 
at  Pagan  altars,  the  Greek's  simplicity  becomes  a 
literal  nothing ;  though  there  is  an  innocence  In  the 
pedantry  that  is  by  no  means  the  worst  thing  about 
him.  His  verses  on  his  maid  Prue  are  edifying. 
Herrick  was  a  jovial  country  priest,  a  scholar,  and  a 
friend  of  Ben  Jonson*s,  and  we  dare  sky  had  been  a 
capital  university-man.  Scholarship  and  a  certain 
quickness  were  his  real  iospirers,  and  he  had  a  good 
seise,  which  in  one  instance  has  exhibited  itself  very 
remarkably ;  for  it  led  him  to  speak  of  his  being  **  too 
coarse  to  love.**  Tobe  sure,  he  has  put  the  observation 
in  the  mouth  of  a  lady,  and  probably  he  found  it  there. 
He  well  deserved  it  fin*  the  foolish  things  he  has  said. 
He  made  a  good  hit  now  and  then,  when  fresh  from 
reading  his  favorite  authors;  and  among  them,  we 
must  rank  a  Fairy  poem  mentioned  by  the  author  of 
the  *  Legends  of  the  South  of  Ireland.'  His  office 
helped  to  inspire  him  in  it,  for  it  is  a  satire,  and  a  bit- 
ter one,  on  the  ceremonies  of  Catholic  worship.  We 
must  own  we  have  a  regard  for  a  Catholic  chapel ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  of  the  duties 
performed  in  it  are  strange  things,  and  open  to 
quaint  parodies.  The  names  of  the  saints  in  Herrick 
are  worthy  of  Drayton. 

There  is  one  thing  in  the  Fairies  of  Drayton 
which  deserves  mention.  He  does  not  shirk  the  mis- 
cellaneous, and,  in  some  respects,  anti-human  nature 
of  their  tastes.  The  delicacies  at  their  table  are  not 
always  such  as  we  should  think  pleasant,  or  even 
bearable.  This  is  good ;  perhaps  more  so  than  he  was 
aware,  for  he  overdoes  it. 

Milton's  "pert  Fairies  and  dapper  elves''  are  a  little 
too  sophistical.  They  are^too  much  like  Fairies 
acting  themselves;  which  is  overdoing  the  quaint 
nicety  of  their  consciousness.  But  in  addition  to 
the  well-known  passages  we  have  quoted  from  him 
already,  there  is  a  very  fine  one  in  his  First  Book.  He 
is  speaking  of  the  transformation  of  the  devils  into  a 
crowd  in  miniature. 

As  bees 
In  spring-time,  when  the  sun  with  Taurus  rides, 
Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive 
In  clusters :  they  among  fresh  dews  and  flowers 
Fly  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smoothened  plankj 
The  suburbs  of  their  straw-built  citadel, 
New  rubb'd  with  balm,  expatiate  and  confer 
Their  state  aflbirs.     So  thtick  the  aery  crowd 
Swarm'd  and  were  straiten'd  £  till  the  signal  given, 
Behold  a  \^onder !  They  but  now  who  siserii'd 
In  bigness  to  surpass  Earth's  giant  sons. 
Now  less  than  smallest  dwarfs,  in  narrow  room 
Throng  numberless,  like  that  Pygmean  race, 
Beyond  the  Indian  mount ;  or  fiiery  eWes, 
Whose  midnight  revels,  bv  a  forest  side. 
Or  fountain,  some  belated  peasant  sees. 
Or  dreams  he  sees,  while  overhead  the  moofa 
Sits  arbitress,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 
W*heels  her  pale  course ;  they  on  their  mirth  and 

dance' 
Intent,  with  jocund  music  charm  his  ear ; 
At  once  with  joy  and  fiears  his  heart  rebounds. 

There  is  a  pretty  fairy  tale  in  Pamell,  where  a 
young  man  by  dint  of  moral  beauty  loses  his  humpt 
Perhaps  it  was  this  poem  that  suggested  a  large  prose 
piece  to  the  same  eflTect,  written,  we  believe,  by  a 
descendant  of  the  poet's  family,  and  well  worthy  the 
perusal  of  all  who  are  not  acquainted  with  it.  It  is 
entitled  Julietta,  or  the  TViumph  of  Mental  Acquire' 
menu  over  BodUg  De/eett ;  and  is  found  in  most 
circulating  libraries.  But  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
stories  on  the  subject,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  stories  in  the  world,  is  the  celebrated 
Fairy  tale  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, we  may  speak  another  time;  for  the  Fairies  of 
the  French  books  (however  minute  may  be  their 
dealings  occasionally)  are  not  the  little  elves  of  the 
north,  but,  the  Fates,  or  enchantresses  of  Romance, 
paying  visits  to  the  Nursery. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  few  goblin  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  the  present  state  of  Fairy  belief  in  its 


true  northern  r^ion,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  British 
and  other  islands  Scandinavia,  and  Germany ;  and, 
as  the  creed  is,  in  fiiot,  the  same  throughout  thewhole 
of  that  part  of  the  world,  though  modified  by  the  cus- 
toms of  the  different  people,  we  shall  not  stop  to 
make  literal  or  uation«L  d^tinction^  when  the  spirit 
of  the  thing  is  the  save.  Our  authorities  are  the 
*  Fairy  Mythology'  and  the  '  Fairy  Legends  of  the 
South  of  Ireland ; '  but  it  is  proper  to  state,  as  the 
authors  of  these  works  make  a  point  of  doing,  that 
the  great  masters  of  Fairy  lore  now  living  are 
Messrs  Grimm,  the  German  writers,  with  whose 
language  (the  Unguage  of  Goethe)  we  are,  to  our 
regret,  unacquainted.  But  we  are  sealous  students 
at  secondhand. 

A  num  who  had  a  Nis,  or  goblin,  in  his  house, 
could  think  of  no  other  way  of  getting  rid  of  him 
than  by  moving.  He  accordingly  packed  up  his 
goods,  and  was  preparing  to  set  off*  with  the  cart, 
when  the  Nis  put  up  his  head  from  it,  and  cried 
out — "  Eh!  Well,  we're  tnoving  to-day,  you  see." 

A  German,  for  a  similar  reason,  set  fire  to  his 
bam,  hoping  to  bum  the  goblin  with  it  Turning 
round  to  look  at  the  bla»,  as  he  was  driving  away, 
the  goblin  said,  **  It  was  time  to  move,  wasn't  it?" 

There  was  a  Nb  that  was  plagued  by  a  mischievous 
boy.  He  went  one  night  to  the  boy  as  he  was 
sleeping  in  bed  by  the  side  of  a  tall  man,  and  kept 
pulling  him  up  and  down  under  the  pretence  of  not 
being  able  to  make  him  fit  the  other's  stature.  When 
he  was  down,  he  was  too  short ;  and  when  up,  not 
hmg  enough.  **  Short  and  long  dont  match,"  said 
he;  and  kept  pulling  him  up  and  down  all  night. 
Being  tured  by  daylight,  he  went  and  sat  on  a  wall, 
and  as  the  dog  barked,  but  could  not  get  at  him, 
the  Nis  kept  ph^^ing  him  by  thrusting  down  first 
one  leg  and  then  the  other,  saying  "  Look  at  my 
little  leg  I  Look  at  my  litUe  leg .»"  By  this  time 
the  boy  got  up  dreadfully  tired  with  his  dream,  and 
while  the  Nis  was  wrapt  up  in  his  amusement,  the 
boy  went  behind  him,  and  tumbled  him  into  the 
yard,  saying,  ^  Look  at  him  altogether." 

Two  Scotch  lassies  were  eating  a  bowl  of  broth. 
They  had  but  one  spoon,  and  yet  they  scarcely 
seemed  to  have  tasted  their  mess,  but  diey  had  come 
to  the  bottom  of  it.  **  I  hae  got  but  three  sups," 
cried  the  one,  "  and  it's  a'  dune  T  "  It's  a*  dune 
indeed,"  cried  the  other.  "  Ha  !  ha !  ha  T  cried  a 
third  voice,  •**  Brownie  has  got  the  raist  ot. " 

A  husband  going  a  journey,  gave  a  Kobold  the 
charge  of  his  wife  during  his  absence.  The  good 
man  departed,  and  Kobold  had  nothing  to  do  from 
that  day  forward  but  assume  frightful  shapes,  fling 
people  down,  and  crack  ribs.  At  length  the  hus- 
band came  back,  and  a  figure  at  the  door  welcomed 
him  with  a  fiMje,  pale,  but  delighted.  "  Who  are 
you?"  cried  the  husband;  for  he  did  not  kuow 
Kobold,  he  had  grown  so  thin.  "  I  am  the  keeper 
of  our  fair  firiend,"  said  the  el^  "  but  it  is  for  the  last 
time.  Whew  T  continued  he,  blowing,  "  what  a 
time  Pve  had  of  it  I" 

A  Neck  or  water-spirit  was  playing  upon  his 
harp,  when  two  boys  said  to  him,  '*  What  is  the 
use.  Neck,  of  your  sitting  and  playing  there  ?  You 
will  never  be  saved. "  Upon  this  the  poor  spirit  began 
to  weep  bitterly.  The  boys  ran  home,  and  told  their 
.  fiither,  who  rebuked  them ;  so  they  came  back  again, 
and  said,  "  Be  of  good  cheer.  Neck ;  fiither  says 
you  will  be  saved  as  well  as  us."  The  Neck  then 
took  his  harp  again,  and  played  sweetly,  long  qfter  it 
wot  too  dark  to  tee  hinu    [This  is  very  bcautifUL] 

The  most  ghastly,  to  our  taste,  of  all  the  equivocal 
fairies*  are  the  Elle-women  or  Female  Elves,  of  Den- 
mark. The  male  is  *  little  old  man  with  a  low- 
crowned  hat;  the  female  is  young  and  fiur,  very 
womanly  to  all  appearance,  and  with  an  attractive 
countenance,  **  but  behind  she  is  hollow  like  a  dough- 
trough."  She  has  so  many  lures  that  people  find  it 
difficult  to  resist  her ;  and  they  must  always  follow 
her  about,  if  they  once  fondle  her ;  otherwise  they 
lose  their  senses.  But  she  is  apt  to  bring  herself 
into  suspicion  by  trying  never  to  let  her  back  be  seen. 
If  you  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  she  is  obliged  to 
turn  round.     We  know  not  whether  the  charm  re- 
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roaiiM  in  splt«  of  the  dough-trough,  prorkled  you  arc 
onee  beguiled.     A  more  unntitfiM;tory  charm  could  ' 
not  be  found.     Tliink  of  ehnping  her  to  your  lieart, 
and  finding  your  hands  oome  together  within  an  aoe  of 
your  breaat-lione ! 

When  lonely  German  c1aiip«  an  Elte-maid, 
And  tincB  too  late  a  butcher's  tray — 

We  may  laugh  at  €uoh  horfors  at  this  time  of  day, 
espeeklly  in  England ;  but  these  darker  parts  of 
superstition  are  still  mischievdus  sometimes  to  those 
who  beliere  in  them ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  there 
are  still  believers,  upon  grounds  which  it  would  be 
found  difficult  to  shake.  To  say  the  truth,  we  are  among 
the  number  of  those  whO|  with  all  allowance  for  the 
lies  that  have  been  plentifully  told  on  such  matters, 
do  yet  believe  that  fairies  have  actually  been  seen ; 
but  then  it  was  by  people  whose  perceptions  were 
disturbed.  It  is  observable  that  the  ordinary  seers 
bave  been  the  old,  the  diseased,  or  the  intoxicated ; 
young  people's  aunts,  or  grandfathers,  or  peasanu 
going  home  from  the  ale-house.  When  the  young  see 
them,  their  minds  are  prepared  by  a  firm  belief  in  what 
their  elders  have  told  them ;  so  that  terrors  which 
should  pass  off  for  nothing,  on  closer  inspection, 
become  a  real  perception  with  these  weaker  heads; 
the  ideas  impressed  upon  the  brain  taking  the  usual 
morbid  stand  outside  of  it.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  case  is  precisely  the  same,  in  its  degree,  with  the 
-spectral  illusion  of  fsces,  and  more  horrid  sights, 
experienced  by  opium-eaters  and  others,  in  a  delicate 
state  of  heftlth.  We  learn  from  a  work  of  the  late 
Mr  Bingley's,  that  the  metal  known  by  the  name 
of  Cobalt,  is  so  called  from  the  German  word  Kobold, 
or  Goblin,  so  often  mentioned  in  this  article,  the 
miners  who  dig  for  it  appearing  to  be  particularly 
-subject  to  the  vexations  of  the  elf,  in  consequence  of 
the  poison  which  his  name-sake  exhales.*  If  it 
should  be  asked  how  we  can  tell  that  anything  which 
is  really  seen  does  not  really  exist,  we  answer,  that 
such  a  state  of  existence  is,  at  all  events,  not  a  healthy 
one,  and  therefore  its  perceptions  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  proper  to  humanity.  Not  to  mention  that  spectral 
illusions  are  of  no  use  but  to  terrify,  and  are  quite 
as  likely,  and  more  soy  to  happen  to  the  conscientious 
and  the  delicately  orgaoized  and  considerate,  as  to 
those  whose  vices  might  be  supposed  to  require 
them. 

The  consequence  of  these  darker  parts^of  the  belief 
in  foiries,  is  that  deliriums  have  frequently  been 
occasioned  by  them ;  fancied  announcements  and 
forebodings  have  preyed  on  the  spirits  in  domestic 
life,  and  the  popular  mind  kept  in  a  state,  which 
bigotry  and  wordliness  have  been  enabled  to  turn  to 
the  worst  account.  But  a  counter-charm  was  never- 
theless Rowing  up  in  secret  against  the  witchcrafts 
of  imagination,  by  dint  of  imagination  itself,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  it .  was  prepared  to  enter  into 
the  thoughts  of  others,  and  sympathize  with  the 
great  cause  of  knowledge  and  humanity.  The  cure 
for  these  and  a  hundred  evils,  is  not  the  rooting  out 
of  imagination,  which  would  be  a  proceeding,  in 
fact,  OS  impossible  as  undesirable,  but  the  cultivation 
of  its  health  and  its  cheerfulness.  Good  sense  and 
foncy  need  never  be  separated.  Imagination  is  no 
enemy  to  experience,  nor  can  experience  draw  her 
from  her  last  and  best  holds.  She  stands  by,  wiHiiig 
to  know  everything  he  can  discover,  and  able  to 
recommend  it,  by  charms  infinite,  to  the  good  will 
'  and  sentiment  of  all  men.  What  has  been  in  the 
world  is,  perhaps,  the  best  for  what  is  to  be,  none 
of  its  worst  evils  excepted;  but  found  out,  and 
known  to  he  evils,  the  latter  have  lost  even  their 
doubtAil  advantages ;  imagination,  in  the  finer  ex- 
-  eitemente  of  sympathy  and  the  beautiful  creations 
of  the  poets^  casts  ofT  these  shades  of  uneasy  slumber; 
and  all  that  she  s»iy»  to  knowledge  is,  •«  Discard 
me  not,  for  your  own  sake  as  well  as  mine;  lest 
with  want  of  me,  want  of  sympathy  itself  return, 
and  utility  be  again  mistaken  for  what  it  is  not,  as 
superstition  has  already  mistaken  it.** 

The  sum  oF  our  creed* in  these  matters  is  this: — 

Spectral  illusion,    or  the    actual  sight  of  spiritual 

■    appearances  takes  place  only  with  the  unhealthy,  and 

•  VflCful  Koowledfe.    ToL  t  p.  ns. , 


iherefisre  ie  not'desiittble  as  a  general  condition  :  but 
spiritual  or  imaf^inative  tight  li  eoiisiateiit  with  (he 
healthiest  braln»  and  enriohes  our  sources  of  ei\foy- 
ment  and  reflection.  Tha  three  things  we  have  to 
take  care  of,  on  these  and  all  other  oecasiooa,  are 
health,  knowledge,- and  imagination. 


TABUB   TALK. 

AdmirabU  remark  reapeciinff  the  habit  of  ex^maing 
amtipathjf, — MThen  it  is  settled  in  a  man's  mmd  that 
such  or  such  another  is  a  bad  man,  an  cflTect  apt  to  be 
produced  by  such  judgment  is  a  settled  affectation  of 
antipathy  ;  of  antipathy  more  or  lesa  strong,  aeoord- 
iug  to  the  temper  of  the  individual.  Thereupon, 
without  troubling  himself  to  measure  out  the  proper 
quantity  of  antipathy  which  it  would  be  proper  for 
him  to  administer,  upon  every  opportunity  that  pre- 
sents the  means  of  expressing  towards  the  ofiendiBg 
party  tl}e  affection  of  hatred  and  contempt,  be  ac- 
cordingly employs  it ;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  piques 
himself  upon  the  evidence  he  afiTords  to  others  of  his 
hatred  of  vice  and  love  of  virtue,  while,  in  truth,  he 
it  cnl^  ajffvrding  o  gratifieatiom  to  his  ornn  dieaodal 
and  $el/' regard  tug  aff'cctione^  to  hit  own  antipathy  and 
hit  own  pride, — Benthanit  Deontology. 

ITow  to  help  the  judgment  ofotJierx, — In  intercourse 
with  otiiers,  it  may  sometimes  bo  demanded  by  bene- 
volence that  their  opinions  should  be  corrected  on 
points  affecting  their  own  happiness.  In  general, 
liowever,  it  becomes  us  rather  to  seek  points  of  agree- 
ment than  points  of  difference  ;  but  where  poinu  of 
diflTercnce  are  to  be  discussed,  give  the  discussion  the 
choraeter  of  a  joint  tearch  after  trut/t^^nn  inquiry  by 
which  both  are  to  be  benefitted,  rather  than  of  con- 
tention tor  victory,  or  an  exhibition  of  dogmatism. 
Knowledge  cwnimunicated  by  benevolence  has  the 
united  charm  of  intellect  and  virtue,  —  intdlevt 
engaged  in  clearing  the  ground  of  evil,  and  virtue 
engaged  in  covcing  it  witli  good. — Benthanit  Deou' 


TO   lANTHB,   VimO   DIBO   TOUNa. 

FaoM  thy  home  in  the  far  skies. 

From  fields  of  light. 
Beyond  the  ken  of  mortal  eyes, 

Spirit,  pure  and  bright, 

Look  down  on  me. 

From  seats  immortal,  where  thou  sittest 

Oo^  stany  flowers. 
If  our  love  thou  not  forgete^ 

In  those  sweet  bowers. 

Look  down  on  me. 

Smil'st  thou,  dear,  at  these  dim  eyes. 

Dim  with  full  tears. 
Turned  wishful,  upward,  to  thy  skicb  ? 

Fancy-drawn  thy  form  appears 
In  yon  blue  sea. 

And  joy'st  thou  at  the  life  unliv'd. 

The  thoughts  unthought. 
Hie  joys  unjoyed,  the  griefs  ungrlev'd. 

And  thy  young  spirit  caught 

Soon,  and  set  free  ? 

Love,  smiling  with  broken  heart. 

Fair  falsehood's  eye, 
Death-beds,  where  torn  affections  part, 

House-glooming  poverty. 

Unknown  to  thee. 

Ah !  unknown  the  pilgrimage. 

Toilsome  and  weary. 
From  bounding  childhood  to  tottering  age. 

Cold,  grfy,  and  dreary, 

Unknown  to  thee. 

Lov'd  and  loving  did'st  thou  lire, 

'Mid  the  joy  thou  modest ; 
Gently  reclined'st  thy  head  at  eve. 

Into  death  fisded'st. 

Unknown  to  nno» 

An  angel  with  thy  God  thou  art» 

Gone  a  space  before  ; 
Few  years  we  met,  for  fttw  we  part, 
To  part  no  more : 

Soon  may  it  be ! 

Arnold. 


TO  COaUfSPOXDBSTS. 
Deepest  tftatiks  to  the  Freeman^t  Jomrnai  and  the 
Ca/edonian  Mermtrf,  We  cannot  expresa  the  grati- 
tude wo  fiwl  at  seeing  the  light  which  we  endeavour 
to  shed  on  hwnaa  hop*  and  endeavour,  thus  caught 
into  the  handa  <d  the  best  npirhs  of  th^  press,  and 
reflected  with  loving' colours  upon  imikitudes  of 
new  readers.— The  advice  gh'en  by  the  CmUd4mittn 
Merewrg  is  as  sound  aa  h  is  kindly  put.  We  need 
not  add,  it  will  be  takes. 

Tlie  point  inqulfed  about  by  our  friend  Ccilzbs 
was  discuoaed  a  fisw  weeks  ago  in  the  Lomdonjownal, 
in  a  nikmber  containing  more  tlian  one  artiole  tqxm 
Goethe.  We  cannot  at  this  moment  refer  to  it  more 
particularly,  as  wc  do  not  happen  to  have  the  Joamal 
near  us. 

£.  D.  will  soe,  wc  trust,  that  to  enter  further  into 
the  matters  he  speaks  of,  would  lead  us  into  some- 
thing very  foreign  to  the  objects  of  this  paper, — con- 
troversy.  It  is  difficult  in  a  zealous  writer  to  know 
always  the  exact  point  at  wliich  to  stop,  during  the 
fervour  of  compoaition ;  but  when  he  leally  writes 
in  no  tpirxt  of  contwn-crsy,  it  may  be  dlowed  him  to 
waive  the  letter  of  it 

We  announced  aoine  weeks  ago  an  intention, 
which  would  of  necessity  include  the  notiee  reeoxh- 
mended  by  £•  The  very  dis])utable  rhyme  at  the 
end  of  hb  verses,  expressly  doubted  even  by  liimaelf 
in  a  note,  is  a  greater  injury  to  them,  we  think,  than 
he  takes  it  for.  But  the  harmonising  of  CiM  "  pea- 
cock's scream**  with  the  dying  hour  of  day,  is  well 
felt ;  and  we  like  the  following  stanzas  about  a  dump 
of  **  Fir-trees,"  especially  as  they  concern  a  fkvourile 
old  sjKH  of  outs  :— 

Beneath  these  lofty  boughs  of  Fir 

I  love  to  lie  and  gaze. 
To  see  them  in  the  light  winds  move 

A  thousand  different  ways : 

To  hear  their  deq>,  rough,  roaring  voice. 

When  mirthftilly  they  meet. 
As  though  the  rooted  trees  rejoice 

A  visitant  to  greet : 
# 
And  now,  when  dies  the  evening  gale. 

To  see  them  droop  and  bend. 
And  hoarsely  murmurizts  seem  to  wail, 

As  if  tliey  lost  a  friend. 

So  have  we  felt,  in  the  same  spot,  in  the  company  of 
friends  wlien  living,  and  at  the  recollection  of  them 
when  dead,..of  friends  who  were  fine  poets  and  ad-, 
mirable  men,  (those  he  speaks  of,)  and  who  have 
enjoyed  the  place  with  us  a  hundred  times,  and 
talked  in  it  of  the  pine-trees  of  Theocritus. 

We  agree  with  A.  H.  C.  in  Ae  question  he  has 
proposed  to  us  respecting  Poetry  and  Pointing,  ftc. 
but  Painting  has  its  points  of  superiority  also, 
tliough  not  so  numerous  or  subtle.  Its  chief  infe- 
riority (divine  art  as  it  is)  consists  in  its  aot  being 
able  to  express  idealism  like  Poetry,  nor  to  make 
the  beholder  so  surely  partake  of  the  artist's  feeling 
as  the  reader  docs. 

We  arc  again  compelled  to  postpone  to  another 
week  the  verses  of  *<Xor,  and  of  J.  D.  (of  Dover) 
with  some  remarks  on  tliem. 

Further  notice  to  G.  H.  L.  in  our  next. 
If  E.  W.  R.  (as  we  presume  by  a  passage  ^  his 
communication)  is  youngs  he  promises  to  bo  an  ele- 
gant writer  and  sotmd  thinker ;  but  at  preacnt  he 
hardly  knows  what  to  ea»l, 

E.  B.  P.  will  find  a  right-cordial  account  of 
Clirist's  Hospital  and  its  worthies,  when  we  come  to 
that  quarter  in  our  Supplement.  Any  memorandum 
which  it  mif^t  please  him  to  furnish  us,  would  hft 
very  acceptable, 

C.  C.  C.'s  communication  next  week. 
Mr  J.  W.  is  very  kind  and  considerate.  Wc  had 
received  his  communication,  and  intended  to  notice 
it  sooner;  but  it  accidentally  escaped  us.  If  he  (and 
Mr  J.  W.  M.)  will  have  the  goodness  to  look  at  the 
answers  to  O.  B.  and  J.  M.  C.  in  our  lost  week's 
Notice  to  Correspondents,  they  will  undcrstond  what 
is  implied  in  them. 
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(amwm  amd  taxbibu  of  thb  bast, 

TBB   ABJkMULK   1IIOHT8,   Uc. 

Hail,  gorgeous  East !  Hail,  regions  of  the  coloured 
morning!  Hail,  Araby  and  Persia !-4Xit  the  Araby 
and  Persia  of  the  geographer,  dull  to  the  dull,  and 
goremed  by  the  foolish,— but  the  Arahy  and  Ptrsia 
of  books,  of  the  other  and  more  real  East,  which 
thonaandB  tIsU  every  day—the  Orient  of  poets,  the 
magic  Umd  of  the  child,  the  uneffiiceable  recollection 
of  the  man. 

To  ,us,  the  Arabian  Nights  are  one  of  the  most 
beMtifiil  books  in  the  wodd:  noC  because  there  is 
jiothiog  but  pleasure  in  it,  but  because  the  pain  has 
infinite  chances  of  vicissitude,  and  because  the  plea- 
anvo  is  wHhin  the  reach  of  all  who  have  body  and 
aaul,  and  inagiaalion.  The  poor  man  there  sleeps 
In  a  door-way  with  his  lore,  and  is  richer  than  a  king. 
The  Sultan,  is  dethroned  to-morrow,  and  has  a  finer 
thtooe  the  next  day.  The  pauper  touches  a  ring, 
and  spirits  wait  upon  him.  You  ride  in  the  air ;  you 
are  rich  in  solitudes;  you  long  lor  somebody  to  rc- 
tom  your  love,  and  an  Eden,  encloses  you  in  its 
arms.  You  hare  this,  wodd,  and  you  have  another. 
Fairies  are  in  your  mooo-ligfat.  Hope  and  imagina- 
tion haver  their  firdr  play,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us. 
There  is  action  heroical,  and  passion  too :  people  can 
aiiffiBr»  aa  well  asciugy,  Ibr  love ;  you  have  bravery, 
luxury,  fortitude,  self-^devotion,  comedy  as  good  as 
IMoliere^  tragedy,  Eastern  manners,  the  wonderful 
that  is  ia  a  common-place,  and  the  verisimilitude 
Ihat  is  in  the  wonderful  calendars,  cadis,  robbers, 
enchanted  palaces,  paintings  full  of  colour  and 
dfarapery,  warmth  for  the  senses,  desert  in  arms  and 
exercises  to  keep  it  manly,  cautions  to  the  rich, 
humanity  for  the  more  happy,  and  hope  for  the 
miierabla.  MTheaever  we  see  the  Arabian  Nighu 
they  strike  a  light  upon  our  thoughts,  as  though 
ihey  were  a  talisman  encrusted  with  gems ;  and  we 
£uicy  we  have  only  to  open  the  book  for  the  magic 
casket  to  expand,  and  endose  us  with  solitude  and  a 
garden. 

Thb  wonderful  work  ia  still  better  for  the  West 
Chan  Ibr  the  East;  baoauae  it  is  athing remoter,  with 
4ione  of  our  common-places ;  and  because^  our  real 
opinions  not  being  concerned  in  it,  we  have  all  the 
lienefit  of  its  genius  without  being  endangered  by  its 
jintjttdices.  The  utility  of  a  work  of  imagination 
'indeed  must  outweigh  the  drawbacks  upon  it  in  any 
vountry.  It  makes  people  go  out  of  themselves 
^even  in  pursuit  of  their  own  good ;  and  is  thus  op- 
'.jKised  to  the  worst  kind  of  selfishness.  These  stories 
-oi  ricissitude  and  natural  justice  must  do  good 
"even  to  Sultans,  and  help  to  keep  them  in 
4>rder,  though  it  is  doubtftil  how  far  they  may 
not  also  serve  to  keep  them  in  possession.  With  us, 
the  good  is  unequivocaL  The  cultivation  of  hope 
oomes  in  aid  of  the  progress  of  society ;  and  he  may 
safely  retreat  into  the  luxuries  and  rewards  of  the 
penisid  of  an  Eastern  tale,  whom  its  passion  Ibr  the 
beautiful  helps  to  keep  in  heart  with  his  species,  and 
by  whom  the  behaviour  of  its  arbitrary  kings  is  seen 
in  all  its  regal  absurdity,    as  well  as  its  human 


whereas,  in  the  Penian  Dictionary  of  Richardson,  it 
is  rendered  Spirit  and  Giant ;  by  custom,  a  Devil : 
and  Sir  John  uses  it,  in  the  same  sense  in  general. 
D'Herbelot  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  Dannon,  and  yet  in 
his  article  on  Solomon  it  is  opposed  to  it,  or  simply 
means  Giant.  Richardson  tells  us,  that  Peri  means 
a  beautiful  creature  of  no  sex ;  whereas,  according  to 
Sir  William  Ouseley,  it  is  always  female;  and 
Richardson  himself  gives  us  to  understand  as  much 
another  time.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  the  follow, 
ing  may  be  taken  as  the  ordinary  opinion,  especially 
among  authors  of  the  greatest  taste  and  genius. 

The  Pernans  (Ibr  all  these  supernatural  tales  origi- 
nated with  the  Persians,  Indians,  and  Chaldeans,  and 
not  with  the  Arabs,  excepHn  as  far  as  the  Uuter  became 
united  with  the  Persians)  are  of  opinion,  that  many 
kings  reigned,  and  many  races  of  creatures  existed,  be- 
fore the  time  of  Adam.  *  The  geologists  ought  to  have  a 
regard  for  this  notion,  which  has  an  air  of  old  know- 
ledge beyond  ours,  and  fidls  in  with  what  has  been 
conjectured  respecting  the  diluvial  strata.  According 
to  the  Persians,  a  time  may  have  existed,  when  mam- 
moths, not  men,  were  lords  of  the  creation ;  when  a 
gigantic  half.human  phenomenon  of  a  beast  put  his 
crown  on  with  what  was  only  a  hand  by  courtesy  ; 
and  elephants  and  leviathans  conversed  under  a  sky 
in  which  it  was  always  twilight.  Very  grand  fictbns 
might  be  founded  on  imi^nations  of  this  sort  ;--a 
Prse-adamite  epic:  and  knowledge  and  sensibility 
might  be  represented  as  gradually  displacing  successive 
states  of  beings,  till  man  and  woman  rose  with  the 
full  orb  of  the  momingj—themselves  to  be  displaced 
by  a  finer  stock,  if  the  efforts  of  cultivation  cannot 
persuade  them  to  be  the  stock  themselves. 

The  race  immediately  preceding  that  of  human 
kind  resembled  them  partly  in  appearance,  but  were 
of  gigantic  stature,  various-headed,  and  were  com- 
posed of  the  element  of  fire.  These  were  the  Genii, 
Deevs,  or  race  of  Gigantic  SpiriU,  (the  Jann  or  Jinn 
of  the  Arabs, — Pers.  Jannian  or  JinnidnfJ  They 
lived  three  thousand  years  each,  and  had  numy  con- 
tests with  other  spirits,  of  whose  nature  we  are  left 
in  the  dark ;  but  the  heavens  appear  to  have  warred 
with  them,  among  other  enemies.  A  dynasty  of 
forty,  or  according  to  others  of  seventy-two  Solomons, 
reigned  over  them  in  succession,  the  last  of  whom 
was  the  renowned  Soliman  Jan-ben-Jan.  His 
buckler,  says  D'Herbelot,  is  as  fiunous  among  the 
Orientals,  as  that  of  Achflles  among  the  Greeks.  He 

•  Giafir  the  Jest,  sixth  Imam,  or  PoatUT  of  the  Massol- 
mans,  was  of  opiaion,  that  there  had  been  three  Adams 
before  the  oae  meationed  in  Scripfnre.  and  rtiat  there  were 
to  be  seventeen  morcw— I^//irr6e/o/,in  the  article  *  GUffar  * 

t  Pronounced  Jann  and  Jinniatm.  So  Ispabaito,  GooUs* 
tann»&c.   It  is  a  pleasare,  we  think,  to  know  how  lo  pro- 


nounce these  Eastern  words,  and  tberefiore  we  give  the 
reader  the  benefit  of  our  ABC  learning.    There  is  a  om- 

J>let  in  Sir  William  Ooselcy's  l^avels  which  haunted  as 
or  a  month,  purely  because  we  had  found  out  how  to  pro. 
tioaoce  it,  and  liked  the  spirit  of  it.    We  repeat  it  from 


like  aU  matters  on  which  the  poets  have  exercised 
their  fancy,  the  opinions  respecting  the  liature  of  the 
supernatural  beings  of  the  East  hare  been  rendered 
inconsistent,  even  among  the  best  authorities.  Sir 
John  Malcolm  says  that  Ihtv  means  a  Magician, 

*ymo  the  Steam-Preii  of  C.  &  W.  Rxtnxll.  tUtl«|Piatc&er-rtfeet.I 


Ha4n  sheer  kbaiUi  I 
'   B^Ikeh  sheer  deadaAn ! 
(Written— Han  shir  khan 

Belkeh  shir  dradan.) 
-The  real  spelUnf  ought  to  be  kept,  for  many  reasons ;  but 
it  is  agreeable  to  find  out  the  sound.  The  above  couplet 
was  an  extempore  of  a  Persian  boy  at  an  inn,  who  was 
struck  with  the  dandy  assumptions  and  enormous  apprtite 
of  a  native  gentleman  of  the  party.  This  person  bad  been 
commissioned  to  show  Sir  William  the  country,  and  u^on 
the  strength  of  his  having  die  name  of  Khan  (as  if  one 
of  us  wev«  a  Mr  Lord)  gave  himself  the  aln  of  the  title 
The  jest  of  the  little  mimic  (who  gives  us  an  advantarenus 
idea  oi  the  Persian  vivacity)  would  run  something  in  this 
way  in  English,  a  Hon  being  a  common  term  of  exaltaHon  ;<— 
^^     A  lion-lord,  indeed  I 

Yen  a^y  know  him  by  his  liDed. 


possessed,  also,  in  common  with  other  Sotinums,  the 
euirass  called  the  Get>eh,  and  the  Tig-atesch,  or 
Smouldering  Swotd,  which  rendered  them  invisible 
in  their  wars  with  the  demons.*  In  his  time  the 
race  had  liecome  so  proud  and  so  incorrigible  to  the 
various  lessons  given  to  them  and  their  ancestors 
from  above,  that  heaven  sent  down  the  angel  llareth 
to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  Hareth  did  his  work, 
and  took  the  government  of  the  world  mto  his  hands, 
but  became  so  proud  in  his  turn,  tliat  the  deity  ia 
order  to  punish  him  created  a  new  species  of  beings 
to  possess  the  earth,  and  bade  the  angels  fall  down  and 
worship  it.  Haretli  refused,  as  being  of  a  nobler 
nature,  and  was  thrust,  together  with  the  chids  of 
those  who  adhered  to  Iiim,  into  hell,  the  whole  race 
of  the  Genii  being  dismissed  at  the  same  time  into 
the  mountains  of  Kaf,  and  man  led  in  possession  of 
his  inheriunce.  Tlie  Genii  howevrr  did  not  leave 
him  alone.  They  made  war  u|ion  him  occasionally 
till  the  time  of  the  grt>atest  of  all  the  Solimans,  Soli- 
man  ben  Daoud  (Solutnon  the  son  of  David)  who 
having  finally  conquered  and  driven  theui  back,  was 
allowed  to  retain  {low'er  over  them,  to  give  peace  of 
mind  to  such  as  had  yielded  in  good  time,  and  to 
eompel  the  rest  to  Nuccumb  to  him  wiienever  he 
thought  fit,  as  anf^els  overcame  the  dt.'vil9.  These 
last  are  the  rebellious  (renii  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
They  are  the  Deeps,  in  the  diabolical  and  now  the 
only  sense  of  the  word, — Deev  signify iiifi;  a  Gigantic 
Evil  Spirit  ;  and  are  nil  monsters,  more  or  less,  and 
generally  black  ;  though  the  most  fiimnus  of  them  is 
the  jDeev-  Sifeed^  or  Great  White  Devil,  whose  con- 
quest was  the  crowning  glory  of  Rust»m,  the  Eastern 
Hercules.  They  appear  to  be  of  diffl*rent  classes, 
and  to  have  different  names,  except  the  latter  be  pro- 
vincial. Some  are  called  Ishreels,  others  .Afreets, 
and  another  is  our  old  acquaintance  the  Goule  (pro- 
nounced Ghool).  Tliey  are  perroittt*d  to  wander 
from  Kaf,  and  roam  altout  the  world.  **  as  a  security,*' 
says  Richardson,  *<  for  the  future  obpdt«>nce  of  man.** 
They  tempt  and  do  mischief  in  the  style  of  the 
Western  Devil,  the  lowest  of  them  infesting  old 
buildings,  haunting  church-yards,  and  feeding  on 
dead  bodies.  The  reader  will  recollect  the  lady  who 
supped  with  one  of  them,  and  who  u'vd  to  pick  rice 
with  a  bodkin.  Thes^,  are  the  Glior»is  almve  men- 
tioned (  Ghul  is  the  spelling).  They  soinetMnes  in-^ 
habit  waste  places,  mn^nins  in  the  m  ind,  and  way- 
laying the  traveller.  A  Deev  is  generally  painted 
with  horns,  tails,  and  saucer  eyes,  tike  our  devil ;  but 
an  author  now  and  theu  lavi«>lies  on  a  d«  itcription  of 
him  all  the  fondness  oi  hin  antipathy.  The  following 
is  a  powerful  portrait  of  one  of  them,  called  an  A-reet, 
in  the  Bahar  Danu5li,--or  Garden  ot  Knowledge 
(translated  from  the  Perhii^n  by  Mr  Gb   win): — 

On    his    entrance,   h  •    Iv held   a    \ '  uk   ria*mon, 

heaped  on  the  ground  'ike  a  moun  «.    v>'vh   two 

large  horits  on  his  head,  and  a  ?ont  b^scis.  fast 

asleep.     In  his  head  tli.*  I)  vine  T'-  .   lai  joined 

the  hkene«««sof  ihe  eU-  hmit  and  ll  ^uli      His 

teih  grew  out  like  ilu  ;  >k'  "f  tli    >  >  <r.  and  all 

««ver  his  M  onMrous  ca*     s<      r.w^  -^  ,     In'r-,  Mke 

t  oseof  the  I  ear.     Ti«»   v>e  .♦  lUe  .^1 -^oni  waa 

d  aimed  ai  his  appear  a       ,  and  tl«  a«  hi-  hor.. 

rih'e  form  and  fright' i-l  »•  ni*      wa»  am^*i\ 

He  was  an  Afreet  c«  eared  from   '      -  -   to  f(^H  by 
the  wrath  o*  God. 

His  ha«r  like  a  '  e^r  .  I-''*  teeth  »  ^    n's.     No 

o  H  ever  liehe'd  such  •»  ■    •»  •>*er. 

•  D*flerbelotf  In  the    r    le  •  Sof  m-      '■  -     /  '-^^  * 
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Crooked-backed  and  crmb.fiie«^  te.  rdt^  *e 
loeDted  at  the  distance  of  a  thous^H  faHongs.^ 

His  nostrils  were  like  the  oveni  Of  %rick-Minftrs»  *' 
and  his  mouth  resembled  the  Tat  of  a  dver. 

When  bis  breath  oame  forth,  from  lU  vehemence 
the  dust  rose  «r  as  in  #  whirlp'wiQiLso  a»lo  Kwe j 
chasm  in  the  firth  ;  M  whe#  fa«  tS^wH  in,  thaM 

sand,  and  pe4ks,  firm  'the  dMlno0  of  H i^ardl 

were  att^^aeted  91  his  jWilfti. 

Sonb  ^  llfflfr  ififiJchBTCTt  about  llfr  ^NIH«  -ttpjpvar 
neverthelesB  to  be  of  a  milder  nature  than  others, 
and  undertake  to  be  amiable  en  the  sutjeet  of  love 
and  beauty :  though  this  indeed  is  a  mansuetude  of 
which  most  devils  are  rendered  capidile.  Inthestorj 
of  Prince  Camarabninan  and  the  Princess  of  Chin, 
a  ^  cursed  6eni6  **  makes  common  causd  with  a  good 
Ftfryinbehalf  of  the  two  lovers.  The  Fairy  makes 
no  sempte  of  cfaxttSng  and  eomparing  notes  with  him 
mi  their  beoaty,  at  the  same  time  addressing  hhn  by 
his  title  of**  cursed,**  and  wondering  how  he  can  hove 
tlik)  hee  to  diffb^  with  her.  The  devil,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  very  polite,  calling  ber  lus  «  dear  kdy  **  and 
<*  sgreeaMe  Maimoune,**  and  tremblingly  exacting  from 
her  a  pronnae  to  do  hfm  no  harm,  in  return  for  fab 
teUing  her  no  fies.  The  question  ^mands  an  um*^ 
pire ;  and,  at  a  stamp  of  Maimoune's  foot,  out  comes 
from  the  earth  ^«  hide6us,  hump-backed,  squinting 
and  lame  Genie,  with  six  boms  on  bis  head,  and  daws 
on  hb  hands  and  foet.**  Caschcasch  (this  new  mon- 
ster) behaves  like  a  well-bred  arbiter ;  and  the  Pairy 
thanks  him  for  his  trouble.  In  the  AnMan  TUes,- 
or  Sequel  to  the  Arabian  Kights,*  is  an  eVil  Gen^aS 
resembling  the  Asmodeus  of  the  DevH  on  Two 
Sticks.  Asmodeus  is  evidently  Eastern,  the  Asmadai 
of  the  PluaiHse  LoM. 

There  is  a  world  of  literature  in  the  East,  of 
which  we  possess  but  a  little  comer ;  though,  indeed, 
that  corner  is  ekquisite,  and  probably  the  finest  of 

So  much  for  the  rebellious  or  evil  Jinn. 

The  Jinn«  obedient  seldom  make  their  appearance 
in  a  male  shape,  the  Orientals,  with  singular  gal- 
lantry of  imagination,  almost  always  making  tliem 
females,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  The  best  of  the 
males  are  of  equivocal  character,  and  retain  much 
of  the  fiery  and  capricious  natures  of  the  Genii  of 
old.  They  may  be  good  and  kind  enough,  if  they 
have  their  way :  but  do  not  willingly  come  in  con- 
tact with  men-,  except  to  carry  ofi*  their  wives  or 
daughters;  still  resenting,  it  would  seem,  the  ascen- 
dancy of  human  kind,  and  choosing  to  serve  their 
own  princes  and  Genii,  rather  than  be  compelled  to 
appear  before  masters  of  an  inferior  species, — ^for 
magicians  have  power  over  them,  as  our  astrologers 
had  over  the  spirits  of  Plato  and  the  Cabala.     They 

•  Tlie  AnMan  tdes  are  WMpMstfOMbly  of  gemfaie  Bast* 
em  groaod-work,  and  amidst  a  mat  deal  of  paatomimic 
extravagance,  for  inftoior  to  the  Nights,  have  msdm  capital 
skntlos.  II  Bondocaai,  for  inrtance,  and  Maagraby.  Bat 
tOl  we  have  the  express  authority  of  a  scholar  to  the  con- 
trary, it  is  difl&oult  to  say,  that  a  Prandi  hand  has  not  infer* 
iered  in  it,  beyond  what  is  stated  by  the  tranalatnr  of  the 
reftemed  edition.    There  are  fine  mings  in  flie  story  of 


f  DodMs  have  been  gratoiCoiialy  aad  not  very  nodesOy 
expressed  of  the  value  of  the  celebrated  Eastern 


Dot  surely  a  few  names  oonld  not  have  risen  emfteatly 
above  myriads  of  others,  and  bsoome  the  delight  and  re- 
verence of  nations,  without  possessing  something  in 
oomaon  with  the  great  attnctioas  of  hiiaiaairf  in  all  ooon* 
tries.  8ir  John  Maloolm  pronounces  Ferdoosi,  the  ep<c  poet 
<if  Persia,  to  be  a  great  and  pathetic  genius ;  and  fie  gives 
some  evideaee  of  what  he  says,  even  in  a  prose  sketch  of  one 
of  his  stories,  which,  mys  the  original,  Is  a  story  *'  m\  of  the 
waters  of  the  eye."  There  is  a  couplet,  translated  by  Sit 
William  Jones,  from  the  same  avtltor,  wliich  shows  he  had 
reflected  upon  a  point  of  humanity  tiiat  appears  obvious 
enoegh,  and  yet  whioh  was  never  openly  aotieed  bw  en 
pwgWfVimyTi  tul  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  Sir  Wuuam*s 
couplet  is  in  the  modem  foshion,  and  probably  not  in  tile 
original  stmplicHy,  but  it  is  well  done,  and  fit  to  remember. 
It  u  upon  crushing  an  insect. 

Ah  i  spare  yon  emmet,  ridi  in  hoarded  grain  s 
He  lives  with  pleasure,  and  he  dies  with  pain. 
Do  the  gratuitous  critics  recollect,  that  the  stories  of  Ruth 
and  Joseph,  and  the  sublime  book  of  Job,  are  from  the 
Bastt  er  that  the  relagien  of  simplicity  itself  comes  .from 
that  quarter  t  tiie  rett^m  that  set  chilwen  on  its  knee,  and 
bade  the  orthodox  Pharisee  retire  f  It  appears  to  us,  hi|^y 
probable,  tliat  evenoar&Mtemscliolarsarelial>letobemis* 
tikenxeopscting  the  pompous  langnageof  the  Orientals.  We 
talk  of  tlMlr  higti«flown  metaphors,  and  eternal  substitutioh 
of  images  for  words ;  but  how  far  would  not  our  own  Ian* 
foagebe  liable  to  smdlar  misoonceptiDO,  it  translated  in  the 
same  literal  s|rfritT  What  should  we  think  of  Persians, 
wlio  instead  of  overlooking  the  every  <toy  nmtmre  of  oa> 
esUoquial  imagery  should  arrest  it  at  every  tnra,  and  won- 
der how  we  can  talk  of  standing  in  Cther  peoide's  shoes, 
ti^dng  false  steps,  throwfaig  Ught  on  a  saliect,  stepphig 
the  months  of  our  enemies,  &c.  f  There  are  bad  and  llorid 
writers  in  all  countries,  perhaps  more  in  Persia,  becanse 
the  people  there  are  more  fervent;  but  we  shoalA  judge  of 
a  htenikre  by  its  best  ^ecimens,  not  its  went. 


fi^ghliiUyk  awell  as  agibia«4he  gja&^-if 
^«|l  oijitaidar  aoi  with  mnfm  ives.  IfinHii^. 
more,  they  have  a  taste  for  deformity,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  description  of  Pari  Banou*s  brother. 
Ii»fsms  q»»afaovr  n^pBt  and  a  half  Iwgh,  iMdUabiaid 
thi^  iet  1<%,  |Hd  carried  upo«  bb  |ho«lBers 
a  |»  gf  iro«  of  ire  hundred  w^^,  i^hMI  he 
untf  as  #  qutfter-^M-  But  we  w9  indulge  ••ur- . 
selves  (an^  we  hope  the  reader)  with  an  extratfC 
about  him.  Prince  Ahmed,  who  has  had  the  good 
luck  to  marry  the  gentle  Bupi,  whieh  \m  eoMiled  a 
great  deal  of  jealousy  and  a  wish  to  destroy  him,  h 
nquested  by  his  fother  (into  whoaa  dull  hiMl  D» 
thought  has  been  put)  to  bziag  him  a  little  monster 
of  a  man  of  the  above  description. 

It  is  ny  brother^  Sehilbar,  aald  the  Faiey;  he 
is  of  so  violent  a  nature,  thou|^  we  had  both  tlia 
same  fother,  (hat  nothing  preventt  his  giving  bloody 
inarke  (tf  Mm  retentmetU  fir  a  tUght egisnee ;  get^onthe 
eAirhemd,  io  gtmd  m  to  obttaetmgom  in  tstoMty 
tUsire^  He  is  made  exaoUy  aa  tbe  anHan  youtf 
fiither  described  him,  and  has  no  other  arms  than  a 
bar  of  iron  of  five  hundred  pounds  weight,  without 
which  he  never  stirs,  and  which  mi£es  him  re- 
speeted.  I  will  send  for  him,  and  you  shall  judge 
of  the  truth  of  what  I  tell  you ;  but  be  sure  you 
prepare  yourself  not  to  be  firigfatened  at  his  extra- 
ordmary  fiffure,  when  vou  see  him.  Whatl  my 
Queen,  replied  Prince  Ahmed,  do  yonsaySchaibar 
is  your  brother?  Let  him  be  ever  so  ugly  or  de» 
formed,  I  shall  be  so  fiu>  from  being  firigiitened  at 
the  sight  of  him,  that  I  shall  love  imd  honour  him, 
and  consider  him  as  my  nearest  rdation. 

The  Fairy  ordered  a  gold  chafinc-dish,  with  fire 
in  it,  to  be  set  under  the  porch  of  her  palace,  with 
a  box  of  the  same  metal,  which  was  a  present  to  her, 
out  of  which  taking  some  incense,  axid  throwing  U 
into  the  fire,  there  arose  a  ihitk  smoke. 

Some  momenta  after,  the  Fnirj  said  to  Prinee 
Ahmed,  Prince,  these  comes  my  brother,  do  you 
see  him  ?  do  you  see  him  ?  Hie  Prince  immediately 
perceived  Schaibar,  who  was  but  a  foot  and  a  hafr 
high,  coming  gravely  with  his  bar  on  his  shoulder; 
his  beard,  thirty  feet  long,  which  supported  itsdf 
before  him,  and  a  pair  of  thlek  mvstaehioe  in  pro- 
portion, tucked  up  to  his  ears,  and  almost  covering 
his  fiuse.  His  eyes  were  very  small,  like  a  pig*s,  and 
deep  sunk  in  his  head,  which  was  of  enormous  size, 
and  on  whidi  he  wore  a  pointed  oap ;  besides  all  this, 
he  had  a  hump  betund  and  befiue. 

If  Prince  Almieji  had  not  known  that  Schaibar 
was  Pari  Banou's  brother,  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  look  at  him  without  fear ;  but  knowing  who 
he  was,  he  waited  fbr  him  with  the  Fairy,  and 
received  him  without  the  least  conoem. 

Schaibar,  as  he  came  forwards,  loolced  at  the 
Prince  with  an  eye  that  would  have  chilled  his  sotd 
in  his  body,  and  adced  Pari  Banou,  when  he  first 
accosted  her,  who  that  man  was?  To  whieh  she 
replied,  he  is  my  husband,  brother;  hb  name  is 
Ahmed ;  he  is  son  to  the  sultan  odTthe  Indies.  The 
reason  why  I  did  not  invite  you  to  my  wedding  was, 
I  was  unwilling  to  divert  you  firom  the  expedition 
yon  were  engaged  in,  and  from  whieh  I  hewd,  #ith 
pleasure,  you  returned  victorious ;  on  his  account  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  now  to  call  for  you. 

At  these  words,  Schaibar,  looldnff  on  Prince 
Ahmed  widi  a  fiivourable  eye,  which,  howevw^ 
diminished  neither  his  fieroeness  nor  savage  look,  said, 
Is  there  anything,  sister,  wherein  I  can  serve  him  ? 

We  must  have  one  more  extract  on  this  part  of 
our  sul^jeot  from  the  same  delightful  work.  Tbe 
King  of  die  Genii,  in  the  beamtifiil  story  of  Z^^gm 
Alasnam  (which  ends  with  a  pieoe  of  dramatic  suiw 
prise  equally  unexpected  and  satasfiurtory),  is  a  good 
Genius,  and  yet  but  a  grim  sort  of  personage.  Our 
extract  includes  a  boatman  very  awkward  to  sit  with, 
an  enchanted  island,  and  a  very  princely  Jinn.  ;; 

Zeyn,  Prince  of  Balsora,  is  in  search  of  a  ninth 
Mtue,  which  is  necessary  to  complete  a  ntmiber  be- 
queathed to  him  by  his  fiither.  (Agreeably  to  a 
direction  found  by  him  among  the  statues,  he  seeks 
an  old  servant  of  his  fiither*s,  at  Cairo,  of  the  name  of 
Morabec ;  and  the  latter  undertakes  to  forward  his 
wishes,  but  advertises  him  there  is  great  peril  in  the 
adventure.  The  Prince  determines  to  proceed,  and 
Morabec  directs  his  servants  to  make  ready  for  a 
journey.  '•  « 

Then  the  Prinee  and  he  perfimned  the  ablutimi  of 
washing,  said  the  prayer  ei^oined,  which  is  called 
mra;  and  that  done  they  set  out.  By  the  way 
tiiey  took  notice  of  abundance  of  strange  and  won- 
derful things,  and  traveled  many  di^ ;  at  the  end 
wheneof;  being  come  to  a  deligfatfril  spot,  they 
alighted  fhnn  their  horses.  Then  Morabec  said  to 
all  the  semftti  thitt  attended  upon  them,  do  you  all 
stay  in  this  place^  and  take  care  of  our  equipage  till 


•eija^m.  Then  he  said  to  Zeyn,  Now,  sir,  let  ua 
V^h^uMves.  We  are  near  the  dreadful  pUuM 
■ifcUW  Am  iMMb  statue  is  kept ;  you  will  stand  in 
need  of  all  your  courage. 

Th^socm  eame  to  a  bdte:  Morabec  sat  down  on 
tfa|dwi<lwf  It  ^]0%  lo  llH'  Kiince,  ^lirraiist  croaa 
t»  ms^  Hjm^mn  ,^  crtrtyt,  talmteyn,  when 
<«»  havviio  MPt?  .  Hm  wp  see  o0  m  a  mo- 
niBt,  i|)lie4flfordbei|  th«  anchaziid  boat  of 
'  the%iB#>Ctl»lQeniLwaUfliifc  ^  luu *  ^Sut  do  not 
fiwget  what  I  am  soing  to  ray  to  you ;  you  must 
observe  a  profinind  silence;  do  not  speak  to  the 
boairaasi,  though  his  figure  seem  never  so  strange  to 
you;  whatsoever  extraordinary*! circumstance  you 
may  observe,  ny  nothing;  fiir^I  tell  you  befiwe 
taBid,tl»t  if  yoamiar  the  hast  wvt4  wIwb  wn  w 


etthaked,'.the  boat  will  sink  domi.     I 

care  to  hold  my  peace,  raid  the  Prince,  yon  need 

oidy  tril  me  what  to^  do^  andl  wtU  striotly  ebeerfa 

it. 

While  they  wei«  talking,  he  espied  «tt  a  \hAm  « 
boat  in  tbe  lakt  and  <>  wjf  ratferf red  iwiil  wood. 
It  had  a  mast  of  fine  amber,  and  a  blue  satin  flag : 
there  was  only  one  boatman  in  it,  wbora  head  waa 
liiwandephant*s,andhiabodyliheAll^s.  Wlran 
the  boat  was  com»up  to  the  Prinee  and  Moeabee» 
the  monstrous  boatman  toek  them  up  one  after  the 
other  with  Iris  trunk,  andptit  them  into  his  boat,  nnd 
carried  them  oter  Die  Udle  in  n  numtntf  Hapten 
again  took  tbera  up  wUh  his  twnk,  «et  ttan  ott 
shore  and  immediately  vanished  with  his  bant. 

Now  we  may  talk,  said  Morabec:  the  island 
we  are  on  bdongs  to  the  King  of  the  Genii ;  ttiett  nre 
no  more  such  in  the  irorld.  Look  Mnmd  you, 
PiJnee;  eantifaMfebeanMreMifhtftdplMa?  Uaft 
certainly  a  lovdy.  lepiesentation  of  the  ^banning 
place  &>d  has  appointed  for  the  fiuthftil  observers^ 
our  law.  Behold  the  fields,  adorned  with  all  sorts  of 
flowers  and  odewifctfsns  plaBts;  admire  tfaeso biaii* 
tifiil  trees,  whara  delioioiia  fruit  nsUras  the  '-mtiig 
bend  down  to  the  groimd ;  eiyoy  the  pleasures  of 
these  harmonious  songs  formed  in  the  air,  by  n 
thousand  birds  of  as  many  various  sorts,  unknown  in 
other  coontries.  2eyn  oould  not  eufleSemly  i 
those  with  which  be  wag  sumwndad,  end  otfU 
som^thi^g  new  as  he  advanced  fitfther  into  tbe 
island. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  pA^e  made  of  fine 
emeralds,  encempaseed  wM  a  ditc^  en  the  braika 
wfaarao^  at  eettain  distances,  were  planlad  suab  trii 
trees,  that  they  shaded  the  whole  palace.  Befoie 
the  gate,  whidi  was  of  massy  gold,  was  a  bridge, 
made  of  one  single  sheH  of  a  fish,  thouglr  It  was  nt 
least  six  flnboms  lon^  aad  three  in  bip  aiilli  At 
the  bead  of  the  bridge  stood  a  company  of  Genii,  of 
a  prodigious  height,  who  guarded  the  entrance  into 
the  oasde  with  great  dubs  of  China  sted. 

Let  us  go  no  farther,  said  Morabec;'  there  Genii 
win  knodc  us  down :  and  in  older  to  prevent  their 
eoraing  to  ns,  we  must  pesiMan  a^nw^wnl  iraranmij!. 
Hie  then  drew  out  of  a  purw  he  had  under  his  gai^ 
ment  four  loiur  dips  of  yellow  tafiety ;  one  he  put 
about  his  mi^e,  and  laid  the  other  on  hU  back^ 
giving  the  other  two  to  the  Prince,  who  did  the  like, 
llien  Morabee  laid  on  the  greund  two  large  tAin 
doths,  on  the  edges  whereof  he  scf^^ered  senan 
predous  stones,  musk,  and  amber.  Then  he  sat 
down  on  one  of  these  cloths,  and  Zeyn  on  the  other; 
and  Morabec  said  to  the  Prince,  I  shall  now,  sir, 
ootgore  the  King  of  the  Genii,  who  Urea  in  the 
palace  that  is  before  us :  may  he  come  in  a  p^aoeable 
mood  to  us  I  I  confess  I  am  not  without  appre- 
hension about  the  receptfon  he  may  give  us.  fr  our 
coming  into  tbe  island  is  displraiing  to  hire,  bewtt 
i^pear  in  the  shape  of  a  dreadfrd  moneter ;  but  if 
he  iqpprove  of  your  design,  he  will  show  himself  in 
the  shape  of  a  handsome  man.  As  soon  as  he 
appears  before  us,  you  must  rire  and  salute  falm, 
wMioot  going  flip  your  doth;  tor  yoe  wvold 
certainly  perish,  should  yon  stir  off  it.  Yon  must 
say  to  mm.  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  Genii,  my  fiuher 
who  was  vour  servant  has  been  taken  away  by  the 
angd  of  aeath ;  I  wish  your  Miyesty  may  protect 
me  as  you  dways  did  my  &ther.  If  the  King  of 
the  Genii,  added  MordMo,  ask*  you  what  fiwour 

C  desire  of  him,  you  must  answer.  Sir,  I  most 
ibly  beg  of  you  to  give  me  the  ninth  statue. 

Morabec  having  thus  instructed  2^eyn,  began  Ida 
colorations.  Iimnediatety  their  eyea  were  daxded 
with  a  long  iash  of  liditning,  whidb  was  fijUowed 
by  a  clap  of  thunder.  The  whole  island  was  covered 
with  a  thick  darkness ;  a  furious  storm  of  wind 
blew,  a  dreadful  cry  was  heard,  the  idand  Idt  m 
shock,  and  there  was  such  an  eartiioQahe  aa  that 
which  Asniyd  is  to  caure  on  tbe  day  of  judgment.    • 

Xtyn  wra  startled*  and  began  to  look  upon  that 
noire  as  a  veiy  ill  omen ;  when  Morabep,  who  knew 
better  than  he  what  to  think  of  it,  began  to  smfle, 
and  sdd,  take  courage,  ray  Prince,  all  goes  well.  In 
abort,  that  very  moment  tbe  King  of  tbe  Genii  ap- 
peered  in  the  shq^  of  a  handsome  man,  yet  there 
wia  something  of  a  atemnes  in  Ids  air. 

The  King  promises  te  comply  uriih  the  Prinoe*s  re- 
q^iest,  but  upon  one  conditien--4hat  be  sbaU  bring 
him  a  damsd  of  fifteen,  a  vligin,  beautiful  and  per« 
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9fk^  tlHft  heat  oeodKielor  ihdtl  behave 
'  Ml  the  sMid  widi  pirleet  pT^fHaeiy  towards. 
hMI,  bocb  i»  dead  and  tlMnight.  <*  Zeya,**  flift  tlM> 
mm$9  *'Ui6k  the  niA4)athtbat  was  jaqiuradof  lum;** 
iHit  afHwallf  aiks  iMvhaittobasiifaof  ^laigr? 
Xba  ^ii«B  gl^aa  him,  a  kMluag^giaai*  on  vladi  sba 
la  to  braa^  asd  n^iicb  wiU  ba  sulliad  or  mnulUad 
i|ooordiQgl]F*  Tba  oooaaquancaa  amoog  tba  la«Bea, 
aEaavch  aa  Western  romancers  bare  Udd  in  aaunilar 
vpy^  bnt  at  langtb  anaoeas  crowns  tba  Frino^s  en« 
deaxomi^  and  be  aonducts  the  Genius's  damsel  to  tba 
«nclianted  isUind^  not  without  fidling  in  lova^  and 
baii:^  tan^piad  to  break  his  word  and  carry  her  away 
4d  Balaoaa.  The  King  is  pleased  with  his  sdl-denial, 
-and  telb  him  that  on  bia  return  borne  he  wiU  find  the 
fltotueb  He  goes»  and  on  the  pedestal  where  it  waa 
«o  haife  8ioo4  finda  the  ladf ! 

The  behaviour  of  the  UmIj  is  in  very  good  tasta^ 
and  cnmpkifs  the  cbaem  of  the  disoorary. 

Piiast,  said  the  yeung  meid^  yoo  sve  tut* 
prised  to  see  me  hece :  you  azpeeted  to  have  fimnd 
something  more  precious  than  me,  and  I  question  not 
but  that  you  now  repent  having  taken  so  much 
tvauhlaT  y^^  eiipeeled  a  bettei^  leiwiiL  Madam^ 
aneweasdieya,  heaven  is  my  wteeas  thai  I  nsev» 
than  once  was  like  to  have  broken  my  word  with  the 
King  of  the  Genii,  to  keep  you  to  mysel£  Wbatso« 
ever  be  the  vahie  of  a  diamond  statue,  is  It  worthy 
^he  aaridbslAan  of  eajcQrmg  you?  I  hfm  yog  ahof a 
4ia  the  dhMMda  and  wMdth  M  th»  weaUL 

Jdk  thit  10  w  is  etftiemdy  ddUghtfbt  We  ean 
say  vlth  Aa  greateae  tnidh  that  al  theage  of  «^  we 
with  a  |jlwm  u  littla  sheet  of 
ai  fillsaab  We  even  'doahe 
vshathardt'  Is  less.  We  eotne  round  t»  tfw  same  d»- 
light  by  anethet  aaad.  Urn  Ocoiua  ia  aa  grand  te  «ia» 
ifnotsofirighcAilaiofeld;  theboatmaaaapeeuUar^ 
aad  the  hrfy  aa  shaiwiing^  Soofahidfea  my  teaVy  be 
Ji— idoa  pedteiils,  <>t  anght  t>»knew^  in  aaothetr  Hih 
(onelifiiout  of  a  million).  In  short,  we  reihBe  to  bea 
bit  older  than  we  were^  havings  ia  |bet»  lived  aueh  a 
litlie  while*  and  thv  yeoOi  of  eternity  bemg  befiwe  os. 

So  now,  in  youth  and  good  fidth,  to  come  ta  onr 
Uat  and  best  genSos»  the-J^eal!  Weeidlber'setem 
eustom,  but  Pari  is  the  proper  word;  end  in  the 
atory  above-mentioned,  it  is  so  spelt.  We  shall  here 
observe*  that  the  French  have  often  misled  us  by  their 
mode  of  spelling  Eastern  words.  The  translation  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  (which  came  to  us  through  the 
Freneh)  has  palmed  upon  our  childhood  the  Gemie,  or 
IVeneh  word,  for  the  Genius  of  the  Latins,  instead  of 
the  proper  word  Jinn.  The  French  psonanciation  of 
JPai  hJhurii  and  in  Richardson's  Dictionary  the  latter 
is  the  spelling.  It  would  have  looked  afieeted,  some 
years  ago,  to  write  Pari  for  Peri;  though,  in  the 
story  just  alluded  Us  an  exception  is  made  in  fiivour 
of  it  e  but  in  these  times,  when  the  growth  of  general 
learning  has  rendered  such  knowledge  common,  and 
when  Boccaccio  has  got  rid  among  us  of  his  old 
French  misnomer  of  Boooaoe  (which  a  friend  of  ours 
very  properly  oaUed  Boolt-caae),  we  might  as  wdl 
wnte  iVni  and  Jum,  instead  of  JPtri  and  Gtnk, 
loth,  as  we  confess  we  are,  to  give  up  the  latter  bar- 
barism—the bdief  of  our  childhood.  But,  somehow, 
we  love  any  truth  when  we  can  get  it,  fond  as  we  are 
of  fiction. 

2M  then,  in  future,  we  wiU  venture  to  write  it, 
and  ^nn  shall  be  said  instead  of  Genie  or  even  Ge- 
nius; with  whieh  it  is  said  to  have  nothing  to 
do»  Thia  may  be  true ;  and  yet  it  is  curious  to  see 
the  eoinoideBce  between  the  words,  and  for  our  part 
we  art  net  sure^  if  the  etymokgy  could  be  wen  traced, 
that  something  in  common  m^t  not  be  found  be- 
iween  the  words*  as  well  as  the  things.  There  might 
have  been  no  collusion  between  the  countries,  and 
yet  a  similarity  of  sound  might  have  risen  out  of  the 
name  ideas.  This  circumstance  in  the  philosophy  of 
Jhe  hnman  history  is,  vre  think,  not  sufficiently 
attended  to  on  many  occasions.  Fictions,  for  ex- 
^ytpk,  of  all  sons  have  been  traoed  to  this  and  that 
oountry,  as  if  what  gave  rise  to  them  with  one  peo- 
ple might  not  have  produced  them  out  of  the  same 
than  sal  andfoeuUies  with  another;  obvious  mixturea 
mod  modifications  may  be  allowed,  and  yet  every 
national  mind  throw  up  its  own  fancies,  as  well  as  the 
aoil  ita  asm  flowers.   The  Parsi«)f.may  have  a  par- 


tieuhar  sostef  fimey  as  they  have  of  Ulae  or  roses; 
fa«l  Mriea,  ^  %Ma  in  ^snaaal,  aM  of  Beesssity  aa 
cenmAl»  allMtieds  m  tte  grass  or  «m  earth,  or 

the  aUadowy  anhong  the  trees. 

Tbas  out  of  similar  groands  of  feeling  iimy  ixae' 
the  i1>eiief  the  sanae  words.  It  is  curious  that  .liam 
Jltmiimt  and  Gmi*m,  ahowld  aa  i  ewinrtdeoae  sppther ; 
for  «s  is  only  the  nominative  termfaMCfam  of  the 
Latin  word*  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  root  of 
it.  The  £MSem  word  Pari,  and  our  Fatty,  ate  still 
nwemearty  tftted,  especially  by  the  AMbiopronun- 
ciation,  which  <^kanges  P  Into  F.  It  has  been  jnscly 
argued,  that  Fairy  ia  but  a  modem  word,  and  meant 
foiiMalji  tba  region  in  whieh  the  Fay  livedo  and  not 
the  hifasbitant.  This  is  true ;  but  the  root  msy  Mill' 
be  the  same,  and  the  Italian  word  Fata,  from  whieh 
it  haa  been  reasonably  derived,  says  nothing  to  the 
ceMtmry,  bat  the  i^vene;  for  la  et  ttm  is  but  a  va- 
riety of  infieetlon.  FofB  is  the  Lathi  ilhfioi^  or  Fate, 
whence  come  the  words  FatmOf  Fatna,  and  Poawn; 
words  implying  something  tpokm  or  $Mf^^ 

Aery  tongues  that  sylliible  men's  names. 
Fori  is  the  Latin  io  tpmk,  AU  theea  words  oome 
ftmm  the  Greek  FhaMB,  Phatb*  Phao,  to  say,  whieh 
signifies  also  to  express,  to  bring  to  light,  and  to  ap- 
pear; and  Phaos  signifies  light.  Here  is  the  union  of 
speeeh  and  appeamnee^  and  thua  from  the  single  root 
Pie  or  Fay  may  have  cAriginated  the  words  Peri  or 
Fari,  the  En^ish  Fairy,  the  old  English  Fay,  which 
is  the  F^  of  our  neighbours^  the  Latin  Fatum  or 
Fata,  even  the  Banm  (another  Lathi  word  for  the 
FVites),  the  Givek  Phatis,  the  old  Persian  Psroosr  (a 
soul,  a  blessed  q^irit,  which  is  the  etymology  of  the 
author  of  the  *  Fairy  Mythology '),  and  the  word. 
FsMe  itself,  together  with  Fan^,  Fahr,  Famous, 
and  what  not  We  do  not  wish  to  lay  more  stresir 
on  this  matter  than  it  is  worth.  Hiere  Is  no  end  to 
probabilities,  and  anything  may  be  deduced  from 
anything  else.  Home  Tooke  derived  King  Pepin 
from  the  Greek  prenetmlOaper,  and  King  Jeramiah 
from  pickled  cucumber,* — a  sort  of  sport  which  we 
recommend  as  an  addition  to  the  stock  at  Christmas. 
But  the  MEtremes  of  probability  have  their  use  as 
well  as  abuse.  The  spirit  of  words»  truly  studied, 
involves  *a  deep  philosophy  and  *  important  conse- 
quences ;  and  anything  is  good  which  tends  to  make 
outjB  conunon  case  for  mankind. 

Fhri  is  the  ftsnalo  Genius,  beautifol  and  bene- 
fioent.  D'Herbelot  says  theie  are  male  Paries,  and 
he  gives  the  names  of  two  of  them,  Dal  Peri  and 
Milan  Schah  Peri,  who  were  brothers  of  Meijan 
Peri,  siq»poeed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Western  Fairy, 
Morgana.  The  truth  seems  to  be^  that  originally 
the  Paries  were  of  no  sex :  the  poets  first  dis- 
tinguished them  into  male  and  finnale ;  and  their 
exceeding  beauty  at  last  confined  tiiem  to  the 
fomale  kind.  Wedoubt,  after  all  that  we  see  in  the 
writings  of  Sir  William  Ousely  and  others,  whether 
any  poet.  Western  or  Eastern,  would  now  talk  of  a 
male  Pari.  At  any  rate*  it  would  appear  as  absurd 
to  us  of  the  West,  as  if  any  body  were  to  discover 
that  the  three  Graces  were  not  all  female.  The  Pari 
is  the  female  Fairy,  the  lady  of  the  solitudos»  the 
feir  endiantress  who  enamours  all  who  ^jbehold  her, 
and  is  migihtlly  inclined  to  be  enamoured  bers^ 
but  also  to  be  constant  as  well  as  kind.  She  is  the 
being,  "that  youthfol  poets  dream  of  whoa  they 
love.^  She  includes  the  magic  of  the  enehantress^ 
the  supematuralness  of  the  fiury,  the  beauty  of  the 
angel,  and  the  loveability  of  the  woman ;  in  short, 
is  the  perfiBotion  of  female  8weetness.f 

Pari  has  been  derived  from  a  word  meaning 
winged,  and  from  another  signifying  beauty.  But 
enoii|^  has  been  said  on  this  point.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  story  in  which  Paries  are  represented 
with  wings :  but  they  have  the  power  of  flight.     In 
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t  Wliere  we  say  attgei/actdAht  Perrfaiw  say  Pari-faced. 
Pan.|M|rter,  Pmf€Mter,  PaH-r9kk9ar  Pmri^fp^  are 
all  tenas  to  that  effect    The  Parptmtis  of  the  Gseefci  ia 
sopposed  td  le  the  Pari-xade,  or  Pari-bom,  of  the 
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an  Eastern  poem  mentioned  by  I^Heifyelot,  the  evil 
Jums  in  their  war  with  the  good  take  some  Paries 
captive,  and  hai^^  them  up  in  ei^ies,  in*|he  higM^ 
trees  tiiey  ean  fin4  Here  they  are  ftiftM  tiflie  to 
time  visitGd  by  their  companAotis,  who  ttmg  thetft 
pxeeions  odours,  which  serve  a  double  purpose  ;  for 
the  Paries  not  only  Ised  upon  edeua^  butaie  pae- 
wgfveA  by  them  from  the  appfoaoh  of  the  Jhm^  to 
whom  a  sweet  scent  is  intolerable.  Petfume  givea 
an  evil  spirit  a  melancholy  more  than  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  enduring;  he  suflhrs,  because  there  is  a  taste 
of  heaven  in  it.  It  is  beaiitifol  to  fimey  the  Patte 
among  the  tops  of  the  tree^  bearing  their  imprison, 
ment  with  a  sweet  patience,  and  watching  for  their 
con^anflonBk  Now  and  then  eemes  «  flight  of  theaw 
Iramsn  doves,  gleaming  out  of  the  foHage ;  or  settle 
good  Genius  of  the  other  sex  dares  a  peril  in  behalf 
of  his  Pari  love^  and  turns  her  patience  into  joy. 

Peries  iaeds  upe*  edonrs;  but  if  we  ate  to  judge 
fhsm  oar  sweet  aoquaintano^  Pari  Banou,  they  are 
not  incapable  ot  tkdag  down  to  dinner  wHh  an 
earthly  lover.  The  gods  lived  upon  odouis,  but  thajF 
bad  wine  hi  heaven,  nectar  aadaBabroak,  and  fhrdMr* 
more  could  eat  beef  and  pudding,  vrhen  they  locleed 
in  upon  their  friends  on  earth« — see  the  storyjof 
Baucis  and  Philemon,  of  Lycaon»  Tantalus,  &c.  It  la 
ti«B,  Prince  Ahmed  was  helped  by  his  foir  heataat !» 
delScioas  meats,  which  he  had  never  befbre  heard  ol^' 
odours  perhaps  taking  the  shape  of  venison  or  pihni  i 
but  he  found  the  same  escelfence  in  the  wines,  and  4bn 
Fairy  partook  both  of  thoaeandthe  des«ert,;#hleh^0lki 
slated  of  the  choicest  sweetmeats  and  fhdts.  The 
reader  will  allow  us  to  read  over  with  him  tba  part  of 
the  atory  thereabouta.  Sneh  qnartara  of  an  hear 
at«  not  to  be  had  always,  c^ipeeially  in  goodetnnpany  t 
and  we  presume  aU  the  readersof  this  Journal  are  well 
met,  and  of  good  feith.  If  any  one  of  a  different 
aott  nrsspaases  on  our  premisca»  and  daea  net  aaa  the 
beauties  we  deal  with,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  he  Is  hi 
the  usual  condition  of  those  profime  persons  who  are 
punished  when  they  venture  into  Fairy-land,  by  that 
very  inability  of  sight,  which  ha,  poor  feUow,  w«uld 
fiiin  consider  a  mark  of  hb  discernment. — So  now 
to  our  dinner  with  a  Fairy. 

».  The  reader  will  reeoUeot,  that  Prince  Ahmed  «ho* 
a»arTOw  a  great  way  among  some  roeks,  and,  upo« 
ihiding  it,  vras  astonished  to  see  how  iSur  it  had  gone. 
The  arrow  was  also  lying  flat,  whieh  looked  as  if  it 
had  rebounded  firom  one  of  the  rocks.  Thia  in* 
creased  his  surprise,  and  made  him  think  there  inm  ' 
sdme  mystery  in  tiie  circumstance.  On  looking 
about,  he  discovered  an  iron  door.  He  pushed  it 
open,  and  went  down  a  passage  in  the  earth.  On  a 
sudden,  •<  a  different  light  snooeeded  to  thai  whieh 
he  came  out  of;**  he  entered  a  square,  and  pensefvfed 
a  magnificent  palace,  out  of  which  a  lady  of  exoeed> 
ing  beauty  aoade  her  s|>peanBMe  at  the  doer,  at- 
tended by  a  troop  of  others. 

As  soon  as  Prince  Ahmed  perceived  the  lady,  he 
hastened  to  pay  his  respects ;  and  the  lady  on  bet 
part,  seeing  him  comings  prevented  him.  Address- 
ing her  discourse  to  him  first,  and  raising  her  voice, 
she  said  to. him.  Come  near.  Prince  Ahmed;  you 
are  welcome. 

Sit  was  no  small  surprise  to  the  Prinee  to  hear 
bhnself  named  in  a  palace  he  never  heard  oC  though 
eo  nigh  his  firther's  capital ;  and  he  could  not  com*, 
in^bend  how  he  should  be  known  to  a  Uuiy  who  was 
a  stranger  to  hinL 

By  the  wi^,  who  knows  what  onr  geolegistB  may 
eome  to^  provided  they  dig  flir  enough,  and  ate  wof- 
thy  >  Strange  things  are  surmised  of  the  interior  of 
the  earth;  and  Burnet  now-a-days  would  have 
rubbed  his  hands  to  think  what  phenomenon  may 
turnup.* 

Afrer  the  proper  interchanging  of  amenities  oil 
eltber  side^  the  Prinee  is  led  into  a  hall,  over  which 
is  a  dome  of  gold  and  onyx.  He  Is, seated  on  a 
eofii ;  the  lady  seats  henelf  by  him,  and  addresses 

•The  author  of  ihe  '  Sacred  Theory  of  the  £art)i/-*-a 
l)Odk  as  good  as  a  romance,  and  contaimoK  paasaxes  of  sfeat 
hCMlty.  We  tiwak  of  the  Latin  oriaf- "  ^^^^  -  "^ 
wheraha 
what  he  i 

■ubfferraDoouB         ,         .  ^  ., ^  .^ 

poMdto  have  been  wlfhdrawn,  and  whence  he  it  expecteSl 
«»  eone  again  and  lecrtShUsh  his  ihroiM.  MUton^as  a 
ftne  aUorion  to  thia  chcdmitaace  in  hia  Lada  poeea 
<  Bfansiu/  t.  81.  A  poetical  trareller  in  Wales  mi^^Mlc 
atffie  flioeth  of  a  cavern,  and  expect  to  9ee;fhe  great  King 
wtili  Us  ^Ivafry  coodng  np,  Uoiring  th*^^  ♦tttopets  hitS 
theday4i#M. 
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him  in  the  foflowtntt  words:  You  are  turprised, 
you  say,  that  I  shoora  know  you  «nd  not  beluMwn 
by  yoo ;  Imt  joa  wiH  be  no  Umger  sDrpriaed  wlien  I . 
inlivm  vou  who  I  am.  You  eannot  be  ignorant  that 
your  refiffion  teaches  you  to  betiere  that  the  world 
IS  inhiA)ited  by  Genii  as  well  as  men ;  I  am  the 
danghWr  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  dlstin- 
giili«d  of  these  GeiBi,aBdmyBanieis  Pari  Banou; 
therefore  you  ousht  not  to  wonder  that  I  know  you, 
the  sultan  your  ntlier,  and  the  Prince&s  Nouronni- 
har.  I  am  no  stranger  to  your  loves  or  your  travels, 
of  which  I  could  tell  you  all  the  circumstances,  since 
it  waa  I  myself  who  expooed  to  sale  the  artifiekl 
apple  which  you  bou^t  at  Samareande,  the  carpet 
which  Prince  Uoussam  met  with  at  Bisnantr,  and 
the  tube  which  Prince  Ali  brought  from  Schiraz. 
Iliis  is  sufficient  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  not 
vaaequainted  with  anything  that  relates  to  you. 
The  only  .thing  I  have  tomdd  is,  that  you  seemed  to 
me  worthy  of  a  more  happy  fate  than  that  of  pos. 
sessing  the  Princess  Nouronnihar;  and,  that  you 
might  attain  to  it,  I  was  present  when  you  drew 
your  arrow,  and  foresaw  it  would  not  go  beyond 
Prince  Houssain's.  I  took  it  in  the  air,  and  gave 
it  the  necessary  motion,  to  strike  against  the  rocks 
neBLT  which  you  found  it.  It  is  in  your  power  to 
avail  yonrsdf  of  the  fiivourable  opportunity  which  it 
prennts  to  make  yon  happy.  As  the  Fairy,  Pari 
Banou,  pronouncea  these  lart  words  with  a  different 
tone,  and  looked  at  the  same  time  tenderly  on  Prince 
Ahmed,  with  downcast  eyes  and  a  mod^  blush  on 
her  cheeks,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  PHnoe  to 
comprehend  what  happiness  she  meant.  He  pre* 
sentiv  considered  that  the  Princess  Nouronnihar 
could  never  be  His,  and  that  the  Fairy,  Pari  Banou, 
excelled  her  infinitely  in  beauty,  attractions,  agree- 
ableness,  transcendant  wit,  and,  as  fiur  as  he  could 
conjecture  by  the  magnificence  of  the  palace  where 
she  resided,  in  immense  riches.  He  blessed  the 
moment  that  he  thought  of  seeking  after  his  arrow  a 
second  time,  and  yiSding  to  his  inclination,  which 
drew  him  towards  Uie  new  object  which  had  fired  his 
heart.  Madam,  replied  he,  should  I,  all  my  life, 
have  had  the  happiness  of  being  your  slave,  and  the 
admirer  of  the  many  charms  which  ravish  my  soul, 
I  should  think  myself  the  happiest  of  men.  Pardon 
me  the  boldness  which  inspires  me  to  ask  you  this 
fiivour,  and  do  not  refuse  to  admit  into  your  court  a 
Prince  who  is  entirely  devoted  to  you. 

Prince,  answered  the  Fairy,  as  I  have  been  a 
long  time  my  own  mistress,  and  have  no  dependence 
on  my  parents*  consent,  it  is  not  as  a  slave  I  would 
admit  you  into  my  court,  but  as  master  of  my  person, 
and  all  that  belongs  to  me,  by  pledging  your  faith  to 
me,  and  taking  me  to  be  your  wife.  I  hope  you  will 
not  take  it  amiss  that  I  anticipate  you  in  making  this 
propotpL  .  I  am  as  I  said,  mistress  of  my  will;  and 
must  add,  that  the  same  customs  are  not  observed 
among  Fairies  as  among  other  ladies,  in  whom  it 
would  not  have  been  decent  to  have  made  such  ad- 
yanoes:  but  it  is  what  we  do ;  we  suppose  we  confer 
obligation  by  it 

Pnnce  Ahmed  made  no  answer  to  this  discourse, 
but  was  so  penetrated  with  gratitude,  that  he  thought 
he  could  not  express  it  better  than  by  coming  to  kiss 
the  hem  of  her  garment,  which  she  would  not  give 
him  time  to  do,  but  presented  her  hand,  which  he 
kissed  a  thousand  times,  and  kept  hat  locked  in 
tie.  Well,  Prince  Ahmed,  said  she,  will  you  not 
pledge  your  fiudi  to  me,  as  I  do  mine  to  you?— 
Yes,  madam,  replied  the  Prince,  in  an  ecstacy  of 
joy,  what  can  I  do  better,  and  with  greater  plea- 
sure? Yes,  my  sultaneas,  my  queen,  I  will  give  it 
you  with  my  heart,  without  the  least  reserve- 
Then,  answered  the  Fairy,  you  are  my  husband, 
and  I  am  your  wife.  Our  marriages  are  contracted 
'With  no  other  ceremonies,  and  yet  are  more  firm  and 
indissoluble  than  those  among  men,  with  all  their  for- 
malities. But  as  I  suppose,  pursued  she,  that  you 
have  eaten  nothing  Uv^y,  a  slight  repast  shall  be 
served  up  for  you  while  preparations  are  making  for 
•our  nuptiaUfeast  this  evening,  and  then  I  will  show 
jou  the  apartments  of  my  palace,  and  you  shall  Judge 
if  this  hall  is  the  smallest  part  of  it. 

Some  of  the  Fairy *s  women  who  came  into  the 
hall  with  them,  and  guessed  her  intention,  went  im- 
mediately out,  and  returned  presently  with  some  ex- 
cellent meats  and  wines. 

When  the  Prince  had  eaten  and  drank  as  much  as 
be  eared  for,  the  Fairy,  Pkri  Banou,  carried  him 
through  all  the  apartments,  where  he  saw  diamonds, 
rubies,  emeralds,  and  all  sorts  of  fine  jewels,  inter, 
mixed  with  pearls,  agate,  jasper,  porphyry,  and  all 
kinds  of  the  most  precious  marbles ;  not  to  mention 
the  richness  of  the  furniture,  which  was  inestimable ; 
the  whole  disposed  with  such  profusion,  that  the 
3Prinee,  instead  of  ever  having  seen  anything  like  it, 
acknowledged  that  there  could  not  be  any- 
thing in  the  world  that  could  come  up  to  it. 
Prince,  said^  the  Fairy,  if  you  admire  my  palace 
so  much,  which  is  indeed  very  beautiful,  what  would 
you  say  to  the  palaces  of  the  chief  of  our  Genii, 
which  are  much  more  beautiful,  spacious,  and  m^i- 
fioent?  I  could  also  charm  you  with  mygarcwn; 
but  we  will  leave  that  till  another  time.  Night 
draws  neajr,  and  it  will  be  time  to  go  to  tujoier. 


'  The  next  hall  whidi  the  Fairy  led  the  Prince  into, 
and  wb^  the  cbth  was  laid  for  the  fisast,  was  the 
only  apartment  the  Prince,  had  not  seen,  and  it  was 
not  in  the  least  inferior  to  the  others.  At  his  en- 
trance into  it  he  admired  the  infinite  number  of  wax 
candles,  perfbroed  with  amber,  the  multitude  of 
which,  instead  of  being  confused,  were  placed  with  so 
just  asymmetry,  as  formed  an  agreeatNe  and  pleasant , 
sight.  A  large  beaufet  was  set  out  with  all  sorts  of 
gold  plate,  so  finely  wrought,  that  the  workmanship 
was  much  more  valuable  than  the  weight  of  the  goliL 
Several  ohorusses  of  beautiful  women  riehly  drttsed, 
and  whose  voices  were  ravishing,  btguk  a  concert, 
accompanied  with  all  kinds  of  the  most  harmonious 
instruments  he  had  ever  heard.  When  they  were  set 
down  to  table,  the  Fairy,  Pari  Banou,  took  care  to 
help  Prince  Ahmed  to  the  most  delicious  meats, 
which  she  named  as  she  invited  him  to  eat  of  them, 
and  which  the  Prince  had  never  heard  of,  but  found 
so  exquisite  and  nice,  that  he  commended  them  in 
the  highest  terms,  crying,  that  the  entertainment 
which  she  gave  him  far  surpassed  those  among  men. 
He  found  also  the  same  excellence  in  the  wines, 
which  neither  he  nor  the  Fairy  tasted  tQl  the  desert 
was  served  up,  which  consisted  of  the  choicest  sweet- 
meats and  fruits. 

Af^  the  desert,  the  Fairy,  Pari  Banou,  and 
Prince  Ahmed,  rose  from  the  table,  which  was  im- 
mediately carried  away,  and  sat  on  a  sofi^  at  their 
ease,  with  cushions  of  fifie  silk,  curiously  embroidered 
with  all  sorts  of  large  flowers,  laid  at  their  backs. 
Presently  afler,  a  great  number  of  Genii  and  Fairies 
danced  before  them  to  the  door  of  the  chamber  where 
the  nuptial  bed  was  made,  and  when  they  came  there, 
they  divided  themselves  into  two  rows,  to  let  them 
pass,  and  after  that  retired,  leaving  them  to  go  to 
bed. 

The  nuptial  feast  was  continued  the  next  day ;  or 
rather  the  days  followinir  the  celebration  were  a  con- 
tinual feast,  which  the  Fairy,  Pari  Banou,  who  could 
do  it  with  the  utmost  ease,  knew  how  to  diversify,  by 
new  dishes,  new  meats,  new  concerts,  new  dances,  new 
shows,  and  new  diversions ;  which  w^re  all  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  Prince  Ahmed,  if  he  had  lived  a  thou- 
sand years  among  men,  could  not  have  imagined. 

The  Fairy's  intention  was  not  only  to  give  the 
Prince  essential  proofis  of  the  sincerity  of  her  love, 
and  the  violence  of  her  passion,  by  so  many  ways ; 
but  to  let  him  see,  that  as  he  had  no  pretensions  at 
his  father's  court,  he  could  meet  with  nothing  com- 
parable to  the  happiness  he  enjoyed  with  her,  inde- 
pendent of  her  beauty  and  her  charms,  and  to  attach 
him  entirely  to  herself,  that  he  might  never  leave  her. 
In  this  scheme  she  succeeded  se  well,  that  Prince 
Ahmed's  passion  was  not  in  the  least  diminished  by 
possession ;  but  increased  so  much,  that,  if  he  had 
been  so  inclined,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  forbear 
loving  her. 

Thb  is  a  pretty  satisfiiction  to  the  imagination. 
And  good  only  can  come  of  it.  They  are  under  a 
great  mistake  who  think  that  romances  and  pictures 
of  perfection  do  harm.  They  may  produce  mounting 
impatience  and  partial  n^lect  of  duties  here  and 
there ;  but  in  the  sum  total  they  give  a  distaste  to 
the  sordid,  elevate  our  anger  above  trifles,  incline  us 
to  assist  intellectual  advancement  of  all  sorts,  and 
keep  a  r^ion  of  solitude  and  sweetness  for  iis  in 
which  the  mind  may  retreat  and  recreate  itself,  so  as 
to  return  with  hope  and  gracefulness  to  its  labours. 
Imagination  is  the  breathing  room  of  the  heart. 
The  whole  world  of  possibility  is  thrown  open  to  it, 
and  the  air  mixes  with  that  of  heaven.  Ulysses  did 
not  the  less  yearn  to  go  back  to  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  because  a  goddess  had  lain  there.  Affec- 
tionate habit  is  a  luxury  long  drawn  out ;  and  con- 
Btancy,  made  sweet  by  desert,  is  a  sort  of  essence  of 
immortality  distilled. 

To  conclude  the  remarks  on  our  story ; — Prince 
Ahmed,  to  be  sure,  had  every  reason  to  be  &ithfal ; 
but  we  feel  it  was  because  a  sweet,  sincere,  and  intel- 
ligent woman  loved  him,  rather  than  a  wonder- 
working  Fairy.  She  is  a  Cleopatra  in  what  is  pleas- 
ing, but  slie  is  also  as  unlike  her  as  possible  in  what 
is  the  reverse;  being  very  diffisrent,  as  she  says, 
firom  her  brother  Schaibar,  who  was  resentful  and 
violent.  Such  is  the  Fairy  of  the  East,  the  sweetest 
of  all  Fairies,  and  fit  kinswoman  by  humanity  to 
the  only  creature  we  like  better,  which  is  the  Flying 
Woman  of  our  friend  Peter  Wilklns.  With  the 
former  we  could  live  for  ever,  if  disengaged  and  im- 
mortal ;  but  with  the  latter,  somehow,  like  Ulysses, 
we  would  rather  die. 

There  renuiins  one  more  supernatural  being,  the 
Arabian  Fairy,  who  lives  in  a  well;  for  so  she  has 
been  distinguished  firom  her  more  elegant  sister  of 
the  j)alaoe.    The  Arabg,  leading  a  hard  and  unsettled 


Hfi^  seem  not  to  have  hid  time,  even  in  imagU 
nation,  for  tlw  inore  luxnrioUs  pictures  6f  Pen^ 
They  had  all  the  imagination  of  home  fiselmg,  were 
devoted  patriots  and  intense  lovers,  and  have  poui«d 
forth  some  of  the  most  heart-fidt  |>oetry  in  thie  worid. 
A  volume  of  poems  might  be  collected  out  of  the 
romance  of  Antar,  unsurpassed  as  effusions  of  pas^ 
sion.  But  the  totfd  absence  of  airy  and  preterna- 
tural fiction  in  their  works  is  remarkable.  When 
the  two  nations  became  united,  and  the  successor*  of 
Mahomet  shifted  their  throne  from  their  old  barren 
sands  to  the  luxurious  halls  of  Bagdad,  the  mytho- 
logies of  their  poets  gradually  became  confounded  r 
and  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce,  after  all,  how  for  the 
supposed  Arabian  Fairy  differs  with  the  Pari,  her 
sister ;  how  many  wonden  she  mi^t  have  drawn- 
out  of  her  well,  or  how  for  the  Pari  could  not  in- 
habit a  hole  in  tlie  well  on  occasion,  as  the  Fairies  of 
Italy  do  in  the  old  stones  of  Fiesole.  She  was,  no- 
doubt,  distinct  originally,  a  coarser  breed,  like  the 
gnome  of  the  desert  compared  with  the  ladies  of  the 
court  of  Darius;  but  the  distinction  seems  hardly 
to  have  survived.  If  Maimoune  lives  in  a  well,  we 
have  seen  that  Denhasch  pronounced  her  charming  ;- 
and  though  we  might  regard  this  as  the  flattery  cf  & 
devil,  the  Fairy  herself  gives  us  to  understand  that 
she  was  a  good  spirit,  one  of  those  who  submitted  to 
Solomon;  therefore  charming  by  implieation,  and" 
at  all  events  mixed  'up  with  the  spirito.  of  Pania. 
The  Jinns,  male  and  female,  are  all  capital:  amhi- 
tect%  who  can  make  a  palaee  in  a  twinkling  for 
others.  We  can  hardly  doubt  .they  can  do  as  much' 
for  themselves;  and  that  Maimoune,  if  sheihad- 
wished  to  please  a  lover,  could  have  raised  as  splen- 
did a  house  of  reception  for  him  as  Banou. 

The  spiritual  beings  of  the  East  than  majr,  perfaa|M,. 
safely  be  cUssed  as  foliows»  aooording  to  the  most  re- 
eeived  ideas: — 

The  Deev,  or  Evil  Genius. 

Hie  Jinn,  or  Good  Genius,  it  not  otherwise 
qualified. 

The  Pari,  or  Good  Female  Genius,  always  beneft* 
cent  and  beautiful. 

Individuals  of  all  these  classes  are  permitted  to 
roam  about  the  world,  and  reside  in  particular  places  ^ 
but  their  chief  residence,  or  Fairy-land,  is  under- 
stood to  be  in  Jinnistan,  or  the  place  of  the  Oeoi!, 
which  is  situated  on  the  Greek  mountain  of  Ka^  and 
divided  into  what  may  be  called  Good  Land  and  Bad 
Land,  or  the  domains  of  the  good,  and  the  domains 
of  the  rebellious  Genii.  In  the  former  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  good  Genii,  the  land  of  Shadukam,  or 
pleasure  and  desire ; — and  the  Cities  Juharbad,  or  the 
City  of  Jewels; — and  Amberabad,  the  City  of  Am- 
bergris. In  the  latter  stands  Ahermanhabad,  the 
City  of  Aherman,  or  the  EvQ  Pi^ciple,  over  which 
reigns  the  bad  King  Arzhenk,  a  personage  with  a 
half-human  body  and  the  head  of  a  bull.  He  ia  a 
connoisseur,  and  has  a  gallery  of  pictures  containing 
portr^ts  of  aU  the  diffi^rent  sorts  of  creatures  before 
Adam. 

AU  Genii,  bad  and  good,  being  subjected  in  some 
sort  to  the  human  race,  whom  they  all  in  the  first 
instance  agreed  not  to  worship,  are  compellable  by 
the  invocations  of  magic,  and  forced  to  appear  in  the 
service  of  particular  rings  and  taUsmans.  In  thift 
they  resemble  the  Genii  of  the  Alexandrian  Flato- 
nists  and  the  Cabala.  Sometimes  a  man  possessed  a 
ring  without  knowing  its  value,  and  happening  to 
give  it  a  rub,  is  shocked  by  the  apparition  of  a  giant, 
who  in  a  tone  of  thunder  tells  him  he  is  his  humble 
servant,  and  wants  to  know  his  pleasure.  Invoca- 
tions must  be  practiced  after  their  particnUu*  form  and  . 
letter,  or  the  Genius  becomes  riotous  instead  6t 
obedient,  and  is  perhaps  the  death  of  you ;  and  at 
'  least  gives  you  a  cuff  of  the  ear,  enough  to  foil  a  dro- 
medary.  They  transport  people  whithersoever  they 
please;  make  nothing  of  building  a  house,  fbU  of 
pictures  and  furniture,  in  the  course  of  a  night ;  and 
will  put  a  sultan  in  their  pockets  for  you,  if  yoo  da- 
sire  it.  But  if  not  your  servants,  they  are  dangeroua 
aoquahitanoes^  and  it  is  difficolt  to  be  on  one*s  guard 
agahistthem.  You  most  take  care,  for  faiBtanee,  how 
jfoa  throw^he  ihdlt  about  wheQjrcm  are  eat||gtiii*i*f 
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M  OTfaituiMrt^  Imak  ta  put  ««ii  tlwcy« 
of  goft  of  their  invisibre  childreny  aod  for  thb  you 
will  flulfer  death  unless  jou  can  repeat  poems  or  fino 
stories.  Numbers  of  Gettii  have  remained  impri- 
soned in  brazen  vessels  ever  ftinee  the  tinae  of  Solo-' 
Bsoiv  and  it  is  not  always  flife  to  deliver  them.  It  is 
mlmootpoiat  whether  they  will  malce  a  king  of  you 
Ibr-ity  or  kid^  you  into  the  sea.  The  Genius  whom 
the  fisherman  sets  free  in  the  *  Arabian  Nights,*  gives 
aa  account  oC  his  feelings  on  this  matter,^  highly  cha- 
rooteristie  of  the  nature  of  these  Fairy  personages  i— 

Durinff  tiie  first  hundred  years'  imprisonment, 
says  he,  I  sv^ore,  thai  if  anv  one  should  deliver  me 
tbefore  the  hundred  years  expired,  I  would  make  him 
tieh,  even  after  his  death,  but  the  century  run  out, 
and  nobody 'did  me  that  good  offloc.  During  the 
second,  I  made  an  oath  that  I  would  open  all  the 
treasures  of  the  earth  to  any  one  that  should  set  me 
at  liberty,  but  with  no  better  success.  In  the  third, 
I  promised  to  make  ray  deliverer  a  potent  monarch, 
to  grant  him  every  day  three  requests,  of  .whatever 
nature  th^  niight  be ;  but  this  century  ran  out  as 
the  two  former,  and  I  continued  in  prison ;  at  last, 
being  angry,  oi*  rather  mad,  to  find  myself  a  prisoner 
so  long,- 1  swore  that,  if  afterwards  any  one  should 
deliver  me,  I  would  kill  him  without  mercy,  aiid 
grant  him  no  other  favour  but  to  choose  what  kind 
of  death  he  would  have ;  and,  therefore,  since  you 
have  delivered  me  to  day,  I  give  you  that  choice. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Genii  emerge  ftom  these 
brasen  vessels  is  very  striking.  '  The  spirit  into 
which  they  have  been  condensed  expands  as  it 
issues  fbrth,  and  makes  an  enormous  smoke,  which 
again  compresses  into  a  body,  black  and  gigantic ; 
and  the  Genius  is  before  you.  He  is  hi  general  a 
smoke  of  a  weaker  turn  than  our  friend  just  alluded 
io.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  story  of  the  Brasen  City 
in  the  <  New  Arabian  Nights,*  whole  beds  of  vessels, 
containing  genuine  condensed  spirits  of  Jinn,  were 
to  be  found  in  a  certain  bay  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Deevs  were  as  plenty  as  oysters.  A  sultan  had  a 
few  brought  him,  and  opening  one  ofter  the  other, 
the  giant  vapour  issued  forth,  crying  out  *<  Pardon, 
pardon,  great  Solomon;  I  will  never  rebel  more.** 

Kaf  is  Caucasus,  the  <* great  stony  girdle.**  The 
Persians  supposed  it,  and  do  so  still,  to  run  round 
the  earth,  enclosing  it  like  a  ring.  The  earth  itself 
stands  on  a  g^eat  sapphire,  the  reflection  of  which 
causes  the  blue  of  the  sky ;  and  when  the  sapphire 
moves  there  is  ap  earthquake,  or  some  other  convul- 
sion of  nature.  On  this  mountain  the  Jinns  reign 
and  revel  after  their  respective  fkshions  ;  and  there 
is  eternal  war  between  the  good  and  the  bad.  For- 
merly the  good  Genii,  when  hard  pressed,  used  to 
apply  to  an  earthly  hero  to  assist  them.  Theex- 
idoits  of  Rusum,  before  mentioned,  and  of  the  an- 
cient Tahmuras,  sumamed  Dtev^Bend  or  the  Duv^ 
binder,  form  the  most  popular  subjects  of  PersUn 
heroic  poetry. 

Kaf  will  gradually  be  undone,  and  the  place  of 
sapphire  be  not  found ;  but  the  blue  of  the  sky  will 
remain  J  and  till  the  Persian  can  expound  the  mystery 
of  the  cheek  he  loves,  and  know  the  first  cause  of  the 
roses  which  make  a  bower  fi>r  it,  he  will  still,  if 
he  is  wise,  retain  his  Pari  and  his  enchanted  palace, 
and  encourage  his  mistress  to  resemble  the  kind 
£uxi  that  may  be  looking  at  her. 


'  Beatd^  7Viia._The  bard  in  whose  soul,  from 
that  soal*s  infirniity»  the  genius  of  poetry  is  nqt  strong 
or  lofty  enough  to  sustain  him  in  the  sphere  of  per- 
petual peace  and  brightness,  may  perish  by  the  inso- 
lence of  pride,  and  the  poison  of  calumny,  and  the 
blowji  of  unscrupulous  hostilitv,  and  the  elasbings  of 
interest,  and  the  neglect  of  indifference,  and  the  col- 
lision of  his  own  susceptibility  with  the  coldness  of 
cold  natures,  and  with  the  hardness  of  hard  natures ; 
but,  even  in  perishing,  he  will  see  more  and  better 
things  in  the  powers  that  destroy  him,  than  they 
tAemsalves  are  conscious  of;  and  in  the  waters  that 
engulph  his  dying  limbs  will  feel  the  embraces  of  the 
beautiful  and  immortal  Ondines. — Monthly  ReponUny, 

£eai  Triumph  in  Argument, — But  let  the  Deontolo- 
gical  law  be  present  to  his  mind,  and  the  triumph  he 
will  desire  wilt  be  only  the  triumph  of  the  greatest 
happiness  prinoiple.  ••  Contending  for  .thatr  and  for 
that  alooe,  the  victory  of  .any  sentiments  mora 
lirisn^y  to  the  principle  than  bis  own  sentiments, 
will  be,  in  fact,  his  victory. — Benthcan,  [The  same 
may  be  sddof  all  argumenu  ftyr  tmth'ft  sAe,  by  real 
lov«fw«^tni^} 


Tfom  WednudaytheHOndto  7Ve#day  tiU 28(A,  October. 
Wx  give,  this  week  (by  way  of  variety,  and  in  order 
to  furnish  the  reader  with  as  maiiy  sp^dttieiis  aa 
possible  of  the  treatment  of  such  suljecti),  a  brief 
account  of  the  season,  from  the  <  Calendar  'of  Nature,* 
or '  The  Months,'— a  little  book,  thesul^eet  of  wliieh 
was  suggested  to  the  Editor,  somoyesm  a^  by  Dr 
Aikin*s  *  Calendar  of  the  Tear,*  and  which  has  since 
been  enlarged  upon,  and  adorned,  by  various  writers, 
widi  greater  rural  knowledge,  and  a  right  ezuberanoe 
offiyicy. 

OCTOBBE. 

Then  came  October,  ftill  of  merrie  glee. 

For  yet  his  knowle  was  totty  of  the  must 

Which  he  was  treading  in  the  wine-fiit*s  sea, 

And  of  the  joyous  oy£,  whose  gentle  gust 

Made  him  so  frolic;  and  so  full  of  lust. 

Upon  a  dreadful  scorpion  he  did  ride, 

The  same  which,  by  Diana's  doom  uijust. 

Slew  great  Qrion ;  and  eeke  by  his  side 

He  hwl  his  ploughing-share  and  coulter  ready  tyde. 

'  l^tMier's  Fhtrit  Qutene, 
Spenser,  in  marchii^;  his  months  before  Great 
Nature  (<  Faerie  Queene,*  book  vii.)  drew  his  descrip- 
tions of  them  from  the  world  and  its  customs  in 
general ;  but  turn  his  October  wine-vats  into  cyder- 
presses  and  brewing-tubs,  and  it  will  do  as  well. 
This  month,  on  account  of  its  steady  temperature,  is 
chosen  for  the  brewing  of  such  malt  liquor  as  is 
designed  for  keeping.  The  farmer  continues  to  sow 
his  com,  and  the  gardener  plants  forest  and  ftiiit- 
trees.  Many  of  our  readers,  though  fond  of  gardens, 
will  learn,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  that  trees  are 
cheaper  things  than  flowers;  and  that,  at  the  expense 
of  not  many  shillings,  they  may  plant  a  little  shrub- 
bery, or  make  a  rural  screen  for  their  parlour  or 
study  windows,  of  woodbine,  guelder-roses,  bays, 
arbutus,  ivy,  virgin*s  bower,  or  even  the  poplar, 
horse-chesnut,  birch,  sycamore,  and  plane-tree,  of 
which  the  Greeks  were  so  fond.  A  few  roses,  slso, 
planted  in  the  earth,  to  flower  about  his  walls  or 
windows  in  monthly  succession,  are  nothings  in  point 
of  dearness,  to  roses  or  other  flowers  purchased  in 
pots.  Some  of  the  latter  are,  nevertheless,  cheap  and 
long-lived,  and  may  be  returned  to  the  nursery-man, 
at  a  small  expense,  to  keep  till  they  flower  again. 
But  if  the  lover  of  nature  has  to  choose  between 
flowers,  and,  flowering  shrubs  and  trees,  the  latter, 
in  our  opinion,  are  much  preferable,  in  as  much  as, 
while  they  include  the  former,  they  can  give  a  more 
retired  and  verdant  feeling  to  a  place,  and  call  to 
mind,  even  in  their- very  nestling  and  closeness,  some- 
thing of  the  whispering  and  quiet  amplitude  of 
nature. 

Fruits  continue  in  abundance  during  this  month, 
as  everybody  ki^ows  from  the  shopkeeper ;  for  our 
grosser  senses  are  well  informed  if  our  others  are  not. 
We  have  yet  to  discover  that  imaginative  pleasures 
are  as  real  and  as  touching  as  they,  and  give  them 
their  deepest  relish.  The  additional  flowers  in 
October  are  almost  confined  to  the  anemone  and 
scabious;  and  the  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  to  the 
evergreen  cytisus. 

But  the  hedges  (and  here  let  us  observe  that  the 
fields  and  other  walks,  that  are  free  to  every  one,  are 
sure  to  supply  us  with  pleasure  when  every  other 
place  fails)  are  now  sparkling  with  their  abundant 
berries, — the  wild-rose  with  the  hip,  the  hawthorn 
with  the  haw,  the  blackthorn  with  the  sloe,  the 
bramble  with  the  blackberry ;  and  the  briony,  privet, 
honeysuckle,  elder,  holly,  and  woody  night-shade, 
with  the  other  winter  feasts  for  the  birds.  The  wine 
obtained  from  the  elderberry  makes  a  very  pleasant 
and  wholesome  drink,  when  heated  OYtar  a  fire ;  but 
the  humbler  sloe,  which  the  peasants  eat,  gets  the 
start  of  him  in  reputation,  by  changing  its  name  to 
port,  of  which  wine  it  certainly  makes  a  very  con- 
siderable ingredient. 

A  gentleman,  who  lately  figured  in  the  heau  monde, 
and  carried  coxcombry  to  a  pitch  of  the  ingenious, 
was  not  aWare  how  much  truth  he  was  uttoring  In 
hb  pleasant  and  *  disavowing  definition  of  port:— . 
^  A  strong  intoxicating  liquor,  much '  drank  by  the 
lower  orders.** 

Swallows  are  generally  seen  for  the  last  time  this 
month ;  the  house-martin  the  latest.  The  red-wing, 
field-fore,  snipe,  royston  erow,  and  wood  p^peon, 
return  from  more  northern  parts.  The  rooks  return 
to  their  roost  trees,  and  the  tortoise  begins  to  bury 
himself  for  the  winter.  The  mornings  and  after- 
noons Increase  in  mistiness,  though  the  middle  of  the 
day  is  often  very  fine;  and  no  weather,-  wlien  it  is ' 
unclouded,  is  apt  to  give  a  clearer  and  manHer 
sensation  than  that  of  October.  One  of  the  most 
curious  natural  appearances  is  the  go89amer,  which 
Is  an  iBfioite  multitude  of  little  tbrosds  shot  out  by  - 
minute  spiders,  who  are  thus  wafted  by  the  wind 
from  place  to  place. 

The  chief  business  of  October,  In  the  great  economy 
of  nature,  fo  dissemination,  whidi  is  pei  formed,  among 
other  means,  by  the  high  winds,  whi^  now  return. 
Art  imitates  her  as  usual  mid  sows  and  phmts  also. 


We  have  ah'eady  mentioned  .thejnrdener.  HiIs  Is 
the  time  for  ^*  domestic  Culttfitt^r  of  ifowers  to 
finish  planting  as  ■wdjfipsiiallythofaMllii  that  tto 
intended  to  fiower  eaily  in  sptiag. 

^  And  as  .the  ehiti  business  of  nature  this  month  i» 
dissemination,  or  vegetable  birth,  so  its  chief  beauty 
arises  from  vegeuMe  death  itself.  We  need  not  tell 
our  readers  we  alludsto  the  changmg  l«ive^  with  • 
all  their  lighto  and  shades  of  green,  amber,  ro^  Uffi%. 
r^,  light  and  dark  green,  white,  brown,  russet^  and 
ydlow  of  all  sorts. 

As  our  ruralities  are  somewhat  barren  this  week,  we 
piece  them  out  with  the  following  poem,  by.Mr  Keats. 
It  is  not  one  of  his  finest ;  but  eveiy  thing  which  he 
wrote  was  fine,  and  was  sure  to  include  some  beau- 
tiful poetry.  The  closing  stanxa  is  full  of  the  purest 
description.  What  a  delicious  llne^  in  particular^  is 
thethurd— 

^  While  barred  clouds  l^oom  the  solMyiiy  day !" 

ie  AUTUMX. 

Season  of  mists  and  melfow  frultftilness, 

•  Close  bosom  friend  of  the  maturing  sun. 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  losid  and  Bless 

With  fhiit  the  vines  thst  round  the  thatch-eves  ' 
run; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  mo8s*d  cottage  trees. 

And  fin  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core; 
To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 
'  With  a  sweet  kernel :  to  set  budding  more, 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 

Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease^ 
For  summer  has  o*er-brhnmed  thdr  clammy  oefls; 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  beneath  thy  store? 

•  Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  oareless  on  a  granary  floor, 

•  Thy  hair  sofk-lifted  by  the  innnbwing  wind, 
As  on  a  half-reap*d  furrow  sound  asleep. 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy 
hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  tS\  its  twided flowers; 

And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 
Steady  thy  laden  bead  across  a  brook ; 

Or  by  a  cyder^press  with  patient  look. 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  hours. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?    Ay,  where  are. 
they? 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  tCKV— 
While  barred  clouds  Uoom  the  soft-dying  day. 

And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue ;. 
Then  in  a  waiKul  choir  the  small  gnats  moura 

Among  the  river  sallows^  borne  aloft. 
Or  smiling  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ; 

And  fuU  grown  lambs  bleat  loud  from  hilly  bourns.- 
Hedge  crickets  sing :  and  now,  with  treble  soft, 

The  red-breast  whistles  from  a  garden  cseft. 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 


Sappy  Jnteription,-^A  marble  tablet,  plfced  over  . 
the  fountain  ai  this  noble  reservoir,  oontains  a  short 
inscription  more  expressive  and  beautiful,  in  the  Per- . 
sian  Ifuguage  than  can  be  given  in  an  English  tnins- 
lation :— *<  The  bounties  of  Lullabhy  are  seer  Jfovfty." 
~^The  Bimdooi, 

Hannah  More, — The  following  reflexions  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Orford  are  characteristic  of  the  writer. 
Thus  writes  Hannah  More  to  her  sister  Martha,  ftom  • 
London,  1787 :— "  Poor  Lord  Orford  I  I  could  not 
help  mourning  for  him  as  if  I  had  not  expected  it. 
But  twenty  years  unclouded  kindness  and  pleasant 
correspondence  cannot  be  given  up  without  emotion. 
I  am  not  sorry  that  I  never  flinched  firom  any  of  his 
ridicule  or  attacks,  or  suffered  them  to  pass  without 
rebuke.  At  our  last  meeting,  I  made  him  promise 
to  buy  '  Law's  Serious  Call.*  His  playful  wit,  his 
various  knowledge,  his  polished  manner,  alas  f  what 
avail  they  now.  The  most  serious  thoughts  are 
awakened.  Oh  1  that  he  had  known  and  believed 
the  things  that  belonged  to  his  peace.  My  heart  is 
much  oppressed* with  the  reflection.*' — It  is  stranoe 
that  people  of  Hannah  More*s  turn  of  mind  should 
always  entertain  such  serious  thoughts  of  tiieir  ac- 
quaintance in  the  article  of  death.  Amiable  they 
may  be ;  but  because  they  take  not  up  with  a  cer- 
tain form  of  speiedi  and  demeanor,  their  afier-state 
is  dways  presumed  in  the  most  un&vourable  man* 
ner.  There  is  in  this  a  temper  and  feeling  which 
relifffous  people  should  avoid.  Take  our  word  for 
it.  It  is  an  infirmity,  and  was  in  Hannah  Moroi 
m^Fntm't  MqjMzinA, 


IMGff  JHUNTS  ILOlffDON  JOUHKAL. 


cir  mmu.  unu 


iter»d»4mdfor»,Umd  tioie  nature  xefuped  Ux^  tU 
ItonfHt  purpoae.  It  scenisd  m  ff  the  ^led  charm 
k  giMPiid  4lM  Mettle  fiwB&r  0r  h«  iM^  1 


t9:hfivi>  pcmuifld  no  k^g  tiaia  am^  la  lalbifi  fima 
oilt>af  ti»<niiuiniha«Miia<ad«rtafftrinipg  iiMBiMii  Im  ■ 
j^ityiMlihtit  hythe  *»Soai»ey  ftirtfaa  DtfUsSonoT 
IfiMfbl  KmowM^,**  ehdfled  « The  Hindoof.*  a' 
daa^itar  tlnit  aacrifieed,  by  an  othanrise  afieotionate 
paiaet,  a  tort  of  Eastern  Vlr^nius,  would  make  a 
aCriking  Artma ;  only  llie  homely  circumstance  which 
cQBstituttt  «ne  of  the  moot  afibctlng  points  in  the  an- 
gatth— 49k  reftisal  of  the  stomach  to  second  the  poi« 
aoiir— vould'have  to  be  modified.  Ths  doses  given 
mm^  be  ehMgad  Into  small  ones— too  small  to  pro- 
doaaany  eSset,  ezeept  perhaps  an  excited  and  eloquent' 
wAa^rfqiBL,  rWlMi«alttalanddraadfilauiRaingis 
Mbra  us,  soeh  homely  manifestations  of  it  become 
nothing.  Thepetliarisahiorfaedin  thagywHerMka. 
But  human  hdagi^  unless  finan  t«  mtmmA  aod^e- 
gradation,  d^  not  like  to  hasaphyncal  weakwaMss 
dtXHmaUis^  presented  to  their  imaginations;  and 
eren  then  they  are  apt  to  take  refuge  (such  aa  it  is  I) 
from  the  UtHniliation,  In  attempting  to  natka  a  j^  of 
it  A  thorough  delica^,  or  philosophy,  in  rachieing 
eTorythMig^ito  elements,  mocal  or  matedal,  baoamea 
superior  to  ludLfiriiutiaiu  And  yet  tha«a  is  dai^er 
ereninthat!  So  nicaAnd  perpkaung  are  the  halanoaa 
of  thln^lli  this.vorld;  and  so  surely  must  all  partake 
the  oagpnoon  burdens  ef  Uabilaty,  till  all  can  be  im» 
proved.  But  we  hasten  from  these  mysteries  to  our 
story.    ' 

Kishn»K»marl  Bke,  « the  tirgin  princess  Kishna," 
was  in  her  siztaeolb  year ;  her  matiwr  was  of  the 
Chawura  jape^  the  aqclaat  luuga  of  Anhulwara. 
Sprung  from  the  noblest  blood  of  Hind,  she  added 
beauty  of  £ftoe  and  person  to*  an  engaging  demeanour, 
and  was  joatly  proelaimed  the  flower  of  Ri^jastlian. 
The  rapacious  and  blood-thirsty  Pat*haii,  Nawab 
Ameer  Kba»,  covered  with  infamy,  sepaired  t9  ■ 
Oodipoor,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  pliant  and 
subtle  Ajit.  He  was  meek  in  bis  demeanour,  unos- 
ienutious  in  hiahaMls;  de^inng  hooeurs,  yet  oove. 
tons  of  poweci  -ritlMUU,  wA&th  bafirfknted  with  the 
seal  of  aa  ascetic,  ifk  did  not  serve  as  a  cloak,  was 
at  least  no  hindrance  to  an  immeasurable  ambition,  in 
the  attainment,  of  which  he  would  have  sacrificed  all 
but  himsd£ '  When  the  Patlian  levealed  his  design, 
that  either  the  princess  should  wed  Raja  Maun,  or  by 
her  death  w4  *^^  P««^  of  Bi^wane,  whatever  Mgu« 
ments  wene  usedt»  point  the  altemadiCto  the  Ban» 
was  made  to  see  no  choice  between  consigning  his 
beloved- child  to  the  Rahtore  prince,  or  witnessing 
the  effeeta  of  a  mow  extended  dtsfaoneur  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  Battiest  and  the  atonn  o£  his : 
by  his  licentious  adheraota  ;-*4he  fiat 
ICishna  ^omari  should  die. 

But  the  deed  was  left  for  a  woman  to  accomplish— « 
the  hand  of  man  reAised  it.  The  harem  of  an  eastern 
prince  ia.  *  world  withia  Itaalf ;  it  la  the  labyrinth 
containing,  tim  atr»ug>  that  flMve  the  puppets  whieh 
alarm  mankind.  Here  intrigue  sits  environed,  and 
hence  its  influence  radiates  to  the  world,  always  at  a 
loss  to  trace  effects  to  their  causes.  Mahany'a  Dow- 
lut  Sing,  descended  four  generations  ajro  from  one 
common  ancestor  with  the  Rana,  was  mt  soundiMl 
t#  saire  tht  honour  of  Oodipoor;  but,  horror-struck, 
be^exelaimed,  **  Accursed  the  tongue  that  commanda 
it-1  Dust  on  ray  allegiance  if  thus  to  be  preserved  T 
TW  Ifahan^a  Jowandas,  a  natural  brother*  was  then 
called  upon ;  the  dire  necessity  was  explained,  and  it 
w^a  Hr^  that  no  common  hand  could  be  armed  for 
the  purpose.  He  acoapted  the  poiaard,  but  when  in 
youitrful  loveliness  Kishna  appeared  bcdQ»z»  him,  the 
dagger  fell  from  his  hand,  and  be  returned  more 
wretched  tlian  the  victim.  The  &lal  purpose  thus 
revealed*  the  shrieks  of  the  frantie  mother  reverberated 
through  the  palace,  as  she  implored  mercy  or  exe- , 
cratfd  the  murdc  ers  of  her  child,  who  alone  was  re- 
signed, to  her  fste.  But  death  was  arrested,  not 
diverted.  To  use  the  phraae  of  the  narrator,  <*  she  was 
excused  the  steel,  the  cup  was  prepared,"  and  prepared 
bf  female  hands !  As  the  messenger  presented  it  in 
the  pame  of  her  father,  she  bowed  and  drank  it,aend- 
ing  up  a  pmyer  for  hia  life  and  proeperi^  The  mv- 
ing  mother  poured  in:^recaUMis  on  his  head,  while 
the  lovely  v^tim,  who  shed  not  a  tear,  thus  endea- 
voured iQ  console  her,  "  Why  a£|ict  yourself  my 
mother,  at  this  shorteatng  of  the  sorrowa  of  lifo ;  I 
fear  aot  lodiel  Am  I  uotyour  daughter?  Why 
should  I  four  death  ?  We  are  marked  out  for  sacri- 
fice from  our  birth ;  we  scar<;ely  enter  the  world  but 
t<^be  seot  out  agiOo^  let  me  thank  my  fother  that  I 
h^re  lined  so  long.'  Thus  she  conversed,  till  the  nau- 
se«ting  draught  refused  to  asiinulate  with  her  blood. 
Anutt  the  bitter  pution  waa  prepared*  she  drained  it 
off;  and   again  it  was  rejeciecl;  bu^  aa  if  to  try 


was  at  rett ;  and  cruelty,  as  if  gathering  strength  from 
drllMt,  made  another  and  a  ikSd  attempt.  A  power- 
ful ^plalewaapPMiited,  the  Aasseeiftadimught.  8bv 
apOMid  lii«iai4tami]e,«JihedtlieaiMeov««,Md 
drankit.  Thedesiresof bacbarity wereaccomplishedk 
"  She  slept  !**  a  sleep  from  which  she  never  awoke. 


'  SAILS.         /  ' 

■**Li  BAL  kblouissant!  le  bal  niuciEcx!*'  ** 
For  the  iMdmJmmuL 
laiabutafoir  jMnak  bwk  that  thefidiCor^Maa 
iiptr  OR  I^mmg;  Juit»>aa  is  Ji«thia  weAWkftwMM* 
OuBgitiUia  ha  eaid  oatt«  suhM  cay  a««M%,k 
aheidd  be  eaid,  on  a  follatira>  and JBait  Ji^porteot 
point  thafefhaUa,ararida^dajBqhig»  Thafid^ 
tor  to«BfaedoB.tfaas«i]||eot,as  t]M|Muirma.of4 


ovxa  TRK  anrXK  oaa.— .built,   1892. 
Mkxk  autumn  midnight  glancing 
,  The  ataiaabeive  hold  awi^, 
I  be«d,  in  muae  •dvaacing, 
To  kmesome  Orr  my  way. 

Its  rush  in  drowsy  even 
Can  make  the  waste  leas  dead : 

Short  pawehioaarti  void  Heaven, 
Thea  harir  i^smto  b^l 

Hobo  I  !moBg  deserts  meory. 
See  here  the  craftsman'k  hand ; 

Vain  now,  bleak  Orr,  thy  fury,  . 
Oa  whinstone  arch  I  stand. 

Dull  Orr«  thou  moorland  river 

By  man*a  egFO  rarely  aeen, 
Tliou  gusheet  on  for  ever. 

And  wert  while  earth  has  been. 

There  o*er  thy  crags  and  gravely 
Thou  8ing*st  an  unknown  song. 

In  tongue  no  derfcs  uasavel ! 
Thou^  sui^  it  long  and  long. 

From  Boing^  Stmroe  it  bounded. 
The  mom  when  time  began ; 

Since  thno*  this  moor  haa  tounded, 
IMKardorbeaidofi 


That  4Mf  they  cRMsed  the  Jordan, 
Wlien  Hebrew  trumpets  rang, 

T%U  ^Ave  oo  foot  was  fordinj^ 
Yet  here  ia  moor  it  sang. 

And  r,  while  thou*st  meandered, 

"Waa  aM^  have  eome  to  h% 
Apart  ao  ksig  have  wandered, 

litis  nmment  meet  with  thee. 

Old  Onv  thou  mystic  water  ! 

No  Ganges  holier  is ; 
2ial  was  Creation's  dau^tter ; 

What  was  it  fashioned  this  9 

The  whinstone  Bridge  is  builded. 

Will  hang  a  hundred  year; 
When  bridge  to  time  haa  yidded. 

The  brook  wHl  still  be  here. 

Ftrewdly  poor  moorland  river ! 

We  parted  and  we  met ; 
Thy  joum^ings  are  for  evei^ 

MuM-art  net  ended  yet. 
Mbveiuber,  1892. 

A  Zoological  Myttery» — On  one  of  these  espadi^ 
dona  Liniupua  was,  or  inagined  himself  to  have  been, 
stung  by  a  venomotu  worm,  said  to  be  not  uncon^ 
mon  in  some  parte  of  Sweden.  However  this  may 
be,  he  was  aaiaed  with  a  violent  disordw  whieh 
thveateoed  the  extinction  of  life,  more  e^eoially  as 
he  had  removed  far  into  the  country,  where  mediMl 
essistancn  could  not  be  readily  pioeured.  Tfav  aoei- 
den^  instead  of  diminishing  his  acai,  tended  to  in*- 
c  reasehisdesire  of  hjpeoming  aooreaequeiiited  with  the 
lower  orders  of  animals.  In  a  work  which  he  subse- 
quently published,  this  singuhur  worm,  the  existence 
of  whidi,  however,  is- still  doubtful,  is  thus  described 
by  him  u-«  It  oesurs  in  the  extensive  tuWy  rrwrshm 
of  Bothnia,  in  the  northeiu  parU  of  Sweden.  Falling 
from  the  atmosphere,  frequently  upon  the  bodies  of 
meu  and  animals,  it  instantly  penetrates  them  with 
the  most  intense  pain,  so  as  to  produce  death  from 
agony  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I .  myself  was 
sautten  by  it,  at  Lund,,  in  1728.  I  have  not  seen  the 
animal  unless  in  a  dried  state.  It  seema  in  its  pre*  - 
pertiea  to  be  allied  to  the  eluudk}  animal.  Bv  what 
means  it  rises  into  the  air,  whence  it  fiUla  during  the^ 
interval  between  the  summer  and  winter  sclatice^  nu 
one.  Im^  explained."— Xttw^  ^  ZtnkfiHh 


.    aad  gives  'wU  the  danee  fbr  a  Ibw  

is  then  off  and  away  ag^  to  Umk  after  mote  edb. 
stantial  amusement  for  her  readers — I  b^  pardoa-^ 
pusfts.  This  iaa  perdanehle  oanfusimi.of  ideae;  iSm 
dowvnoteeaniiilie  sSMlIng  fooe  of  the  heeteaa  fov 
the  cheer  of  theftast,  and  reed  tidings  of  the  td>l0 
in  her  eyes?  And  again— which  ofthe  readeia  of  thg 
JauoMd  <alasi  wJiy  not  a  Jetumal  ds  fmik>)  ie  Mi 
eouMiinee  menlaUy  a.  guest  of  tlie  Editor,  eUher  la 
his  library,  or  at  his  breakfast  uble?  Did  U  noC 
even  indulgjently  introduce  us  to  the  anembly  rootna 
of  Mr  Wilson? 

It  is  a  bold  ondevtaldng^  it  most  be  admitted,  !• 
ilttack  a  favourite  amuaement  of  the  fislr  ver,  but 
having  had  my  attention  rather  painfully  directed  of 
•  late  to  the  subject,  I  cannot  refrain  (in  the  trust  o£ 
their  utility)  from  oflfering  a  fow  hints  on  ♦J*!*  same 
art>-^^asti  me  or  sober-madness— of  dancing ;  nama 
it  as  you  either  use  it  or  abuse  it.  But  before  I  pro-, 
oeed,  may  I  ask.  v^y  have  not  medical  men  rendered 
any  other  interference  unnecessary,  by  seriontiy  set* 
ting  their  learned  £ices  against  such  an  unwise  misap* 
plication  of  two  great  blessings — the  hour  of  zest, 
and  the  animal  spiritSp— which  are  both  untimdy 
wasted  in  our  modem  Daneet?  Some  have,.  I  am 
aware,  done  so  in  books  (and  what  is  still  nmre  vir* 
tuous,  in  erpmstee  books,  too),  but  aU  should  do  so^ 
viva  voce,  in  the  families  they  attend.  It  will  be 
said,  that  the  business  of  the  physician  is  to  ciure,  and 
a  cure  supposes  an  illness,  and  illnesses  must  have 
causes :  alas !  they  manage  these  matters  better  ia 
China.  We  have  discovered  the  utility  of  a  preeen* 
tiot  police ;  why  not  borrow  from  the  CdesUal  £m- 
pire  the  idea  of  a  prevenihe  facuUif  9 

Not  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  Vandalism,  I  nuist  ac- 
knowledge a  great  admiration  for  the  dance,  aa 
brought  to  perfection  by  the  artist — for  there  we  are 
eujoyini^  as  it  were,  a  visible  music — an  embodied 
harmony.  I  must  also  «*coiifr8s  the  soft  impeach- 
ment,** and  own  a  love  for  dancing,  when,  like  a 
laughing  rosy,  yet  etherial,  nymph,  she  surprises  us 
with  her  presence  in  the  winter's  evening,  as  she  is 
suddenly  found  at  high  jinks  anu>ng  the  youngsters, 
leading  them  on  to  her  tonefol,  grscefol  sports. 
And,  in  fret,  I  must  proclaim  a  respect  for  dancing 
in  every  shape,  when  confined  to  seasonable  hours— 
to  yonng  limbs,  (or  young  hearts) — and  brows  not 
furrowed — but  for  Balls  I  ah— <<  take  any  shape  but 
that.** 

The  ball-room  is  very  tempting — very  splendid-* 
I  admit :  the  interchange  of  gratulations,  oompB- 
ilienfs,  and  civilities,  all  very  agreeable;  and,  perhaps, 
if  the  ei\|oyment  took  place  earlier  in^the  evening, 
one  might  not  complain :  but  what  a  time  of  ni^t 
to  begin  to  be  happy— ten  I  Certainly  this  is  one 
modA  of  killing  time  and  ene%  sel^  tiKH  at  the  ame 
moment.  Tdk  of  the  memek  of  imellect  t  tot  mm 
hear  of  the  damee  of  intellect.  People  say  the 
"  schoolmaster  is  abroad  **— but  not  after  ten,  ye  ro» 
Vdkia— not  eefier  ten!  He  knows  not  of  your 
doings,  or  ye  would  have  heard  of  it. 

But  before  I  com*  to  my  subject,  let  me  dear 
away  aU  the  off-shoots.  One  more,  then,  ye  lovera 
of  dancing,  and  of  mc^  its  eloqnent  advocate  I 

Conmiiseration  principally  attaches  itself  to  ttta 
fomale  (the  habits  of  men  and  boys  bear  them  up 
against  the  ill  efiects  of  temporary  confinement; 
but,  with  the  poor  girl,  ^e  heated  ball-room  is  only 
the  climax  of  the  unnatural  course  of  her  ordinarj 
mode  of  lifo) ;  but  is  it  not  a  shame  to  bring  the 
poor  boya  into  the  belUroem  to  stand  thei%  auaopa* 
biy  out  of  their  element,  wondering  when  the  fun 
will  b^in  ?  I  am  sure  this  is  a  fiill  retribution  for 
all  boyish  peccadilloes^    I  never  witima  the  pileoua 


JLEIOH  JiUirrS  LONBOy  JOUHifiAIX 


•j^  «Hh<lut  ttuBluiif  <tf  the  vmtfT  of  the  iiiiM« 
MMI^  and  took  Oft  the  lordof  fbe  fe«t  ag»Mfiii«i 
ind  exquisite  ihodehi  Herod,  while,  in  fkct,  he  fi 
labottclng  to  '*  make  ererybody  hi^py*** 

ft  ia  oil  ymrf  twfl  flMr  thoaa  who  are  arrived  A 
yvars  tH  in^Sicretion,  to  danetf  avray  die  hocTto  of  f^ 
pose.  No  doubt  they  could  giv6  gpod  and  sufficient 
reason^  why  a  night  spent  iu  restraint  and  in  aa 
heated  atmosphere  is  a  recompense  for  the  head-ache, 
the  restlessness,  the  lasshtrte,  the  fever,  of  the  ensu- 
ing 4a|^  VHA  me,  faaaginatiw  is-notso  inlnigent 
aa  to  umMAtm  tiie  broad-t^odi  of  an  eUterly  gfentle* 
aiam's  coat-tail  into  the  minbow  wings  of  some  gay 
ovsature  of  the  element ;  but  if  the  gentleman  can 
iMcy  hfattself  sonediii^  tji^F^  '"'^  *»<^  good. 
But  I  beg  pardon— die  amusement  of  another  ^ould 
be  held  sacred  from  all  carping^  though  one  may 
be  allowed  a  little  liosiise,  considering  that,  while 
thtte  tiringv  Sn  persisted  ni,  eferybody  AmdemtBi 
them  as  wearisome  in  their  own  hearts — I  would  say 
«!ferybody  who  has  outlived  the  creaming  animal 
^irita  of  youth.  Who  has  not  notioed  goad  fiilks 
^aiMmff  thei^  Ihnbs  with  all  the  gravity  of  an 
Indian  pirouetting  his  last  before  the  fire  that  is  to 
ponsume  him,  or  of  a  mathematician  solving  a  pro- 
blem, and  rndSmg  the  diagnm  at  the  same  time? 
Who  has  not  laughed  at  the  deq>erate  steps  taken  by 
the  unfortunate  CavaUer  Setd,  or,  in  English,  Cava- 
lier Starfyf  Mais,  revenons  d  nous  mouions:  my  busi- 
ness  is  with  those  without  whose  presence  the  dance 
would  be  at  an  end — T  mean  ifounp  ladUs.  Let  the 
^  tough  seniors  **  enjoy  this  peculiar  gratification  to 
iheir  hearts*  content ;  but  oh,  let  them  not  lead  their 
chn<fren  into  the  same  error !  The  « tender  Juvenal* 
IS  but  too  content  to  snatch  with  delight  at  the  joys 
of  the  passing  hour — experience  cannot  have  taught 
her  to  dread  the  recoil.*  the  young  girl  will  drink  to 
the  dr^  the  cup  of  pleasure  presented  to  her  lips ; 
what  shall  ve  say  to  that  parental  hand  which  tempts 
those  lips  with  a  poison  ? 

It  would  be  a  different  case  were  there  no  *»  danc- 
ing hours'*  but  those  of  midnight  and  the  early 
morning.  Rather  than  that  ladies  should  not  mix 
in  society,  large  assemblies  might  be  tolerated.  Bui 
how  many  sensible  people  there  arc,  who  prove  to 
their  own  sactis&ction,  and  to  tiie  delight  of  those 
whom  they  gather  together,  that  it  is  vary  possible 
to  assemble  aS  their  loving  and  lovely  friends  around 
them,  and  yet  exceed  not  a  moderate  number,  prov- 
ing, also,  that  there  is  time  enough  for  enjoyment 
and  merriment  long  before  **  the  hour  when  church- 
yards yawn**  for  nightly  revellers. 

.Need  I  repeat  here  the  ddightfid  truth,  that  woman 
nowhere  shines  to  such  etkct  as  befi>re  her  own 
hearth;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  sphere  is  con- 
tracted in  which  her  fikculties  are  called  upon  to  act» 
so  will  her  powers  of  pleasing  be  enlarged  ? 

Therais  a  youth  in  the  day»  aa  there  is  a  youth  in 
man.  They  should  dwell  hand  in  haad  together, 
interchanging  (gladness  and  beauty.  Gdmpare  her, 
who,  like  Aurora's  hand-maid,  greets  you  at  the 
cheerful  breakfiMt-table>  with  rosy  smika  and  cheeks 
(/vote  them  not  vulgar )-^with  flowery  trophies  of 
her  morning's  ramble  in  her  hand — hers^  as  fresh 
and  gay,  with  the  wearied  £ur  you  saw  the  preceding 
nig^t»  her  eyes  paling  as  the  stars  pale  at  day's 
approach,  and  her  beauty  blighted*  as  is  that  of  the 
flowers  brouglit,  like  her,  into  the  withering  at- 
moqpbere  of  riot.  Compare  the  two,  and  account 
to  me  for  the  motives  which  can  lead  the  latter  lady  to 
•make  such  a  sacrifice  of  health  an4beauty,  and  style 
it  pbasMre/  I  maintain  that  she  has  no  motives  at 
all  satisfiu^ry  to  her  own  mind;  but  that  the  bad 
iams  Wf  the  flMtter  auH  be  laid,  with  other  mighty 
obarfHy  either  al  the  door  of  fksfaion,  or  to  the  ostei»- 
tation— -to  tiie  fklse  indulgence,  or  to  the  ambition  of 


Tber«  are  many  who^  proud  of  their  daughters'st^e- 
rior  strength  in  tfah  paniaalasv  aet  dangar  at  daiaMa. 
ButwhOathey  admire,  letthettraspsottUrexeellency 
of  conrtltutlou,  and  beware  how  they  reduce  its 
strength  to  a  levd  with  the  wasioiesi  of  the  less 
Ibrtuuate.  Woman  has  ftdl  need  of  aH  the  po#ers 
with  which  nature  has  gifted  her,  If  ^e  would  n<»t 


prov»  xather  a-eusae than  a-Heising  lathe spbaaato 
which  she  is  ealled.  Wliy^  then,  are  these  poawrs 
to  be  wasted  in  frivoKty,  or,  lather  say«  in  untimely 
amusements  ?  If  our  danghtess,  I  repeat,  -are  blessed 
with  health,  as  great  as  the  fondest  pavent  eould 
desire,  we  mi^  depend  on  it  the  time  will  oome  soon 
enoq^'  when  that  gSt  will  be  1ai|^y  drawn  upon 
by  the  cares  and  illnesses  incident  to  their  future 
stations.  If  they  must  keqp  the  night  alive,  now, 
ibr  the  fim  of  the  thing,  they  will  have  enough  of  the 
*^ watches  of  the  night"  in  after  times,  and  leisure  to 
r^ret  the  strength  of  body  they  then  wasted. 

An  English par^ always  strikes  me  aaanaaembly 
gpt  tOQsther  by  people  who  dread  suck  meetingiifrom 
some  causa  or  other;  and,  aooordingly,  sadL  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  painful  tax  by  one  mighty  and 
overpowering  effort,  ff^ug  forth  almost  into  the 
14|^way%  and  obliging  all  to  come  to  see  what  a 
number  of  people  they  can  g»ther  together,  and 
what  an  expense  they  can  afford  to  put  themselves  to. 
The  grand  affair  over — their  friends  are  no  more 
thought  oU  till  another  year  gone  tells  that  it  is 
again  time  for  them  to  be  hospitable.  And  it  Is  to 
patched  up  meetings  like  these  that  we  are  to  send 
our  daughters.  No  one  will  dispute  that  the  physical 
e£fects  of  these  parties  are  hx  from  wholesome:  I 
have  always  found  that  their  moral  effects  were  as 
little  enticing  to  a  judicious  parent.  When  will 
pet^le  do  in  England  as  is  done  on  the  Continent, 
that  is^  throw  open  their  doon^  at  an  early  hour,  on  a 
certain  night  in  every  week,  or  fortnight^  to  all  their 
acquaintance  with  whom  they  are  on  terms  <^  amity, 
and  pass  with  them  a  cheerful,  serious,  or  a  joyous 
hour,  just  as  suits  the  individual  tastes,  or  time  of 
life,  of  their  guests,  and  let  conversation,  dancings 
and  play,  go  on,  each  in  its  snug  comer,  without  the 
restndnts  of  ostentation  and  finary*? 

One  word  on  the  most  tnelaneholy  part  of  our 
subject— the  immediate  and  often  irrenwdMble  toh^ 
chief  which  fallows  on  **  grand  balls. "  In  the 
sofereal  part  of  our  winter,  at  an  hour,  wfaoaa  bmtfa 
strikes  to  the  bones  even  of  the  strongest-bonder  a 
sky,  rude  and  inclement,  or  (fisdlling  dews  and  fbgs^ 
paisooeut  as  the  wmkaria  oi  the  Pontine  Msrshes*- 
the  weak  girl  is  led,  flushed  and  joyang  aad,  in  her 
Joy,  careless  and  unguarded-^frora  the  heated  seens^ 
into  the  raw  air.  There  are  some,  who,  smothered 
ia  cashivera,  are  hurried  at  a  step  into  a  dose  car- 
riage, and  thus  caospe  at  little  risk;  but  in  a  eiiela 
where  fortune  is  not  so  fkvouraUe,  what  danger  is 
not  incurred  in  waiting  for  the  hired  conveyance^ 
and  in  its  cold,  rickety  fabric,  when  arrived  ? 

There  are  fisw  readers  whose  reeoUection  will  not 
serve  them  with  some  unhappy  instance,  in  which 
months  of  illness,  succeeded  too  often  by  death  itself^ 
has  fallowed  upon  this  exposureu 

For  then  comes  the  cough  and  the  pale  cheek,  and 
life  burning  itself  out  &st  in  fever.  The  laughing 
eye  becomes  extinct  and  sunkcsi,  only  to  be  lit  again 
by  the  fearfUl  blase  of  eoaaompcion,  as  if  death  held 
his  watch-tower  there.  The  stream  of  lilSr  is  pfA^ 
luted,  weakened  where  it  looks  for  strengthening, 
Peevisimess  and  discontent  seise  on  the  onee  unrul^ 
fled  temper.  Then  have  vre  hours  of  he^  abd 
months  of  despair,  the  self-accusations  of  the  wretched 
parent,  the  flickering  hopes  of  the  victim,  and  the 
deserted  hearth. 

Te  natural  guardians,  whose  breasts  are  not  open 
to  other  emotions,  think  how  you  would  suffer  if 
wifiB  or  daughter  wete  ordered  to  the  south.  Think 
on  the  trsffelling  expenoes  to  Devon,  Mootpellier, 
Madeira !  think  and  tremble ! 

I  have  refrained  from  touching  on  the  moral  effects 
of  my  suhjeet,  partly  as  I  oouid  not  do  them  justice, 
and  partly  because  too  many  severe  truths  mu*t  be 
told,  and  partly«-if  I  may  close  this  lecture  with  a 
joke.^  because  there  Is  no  hard  hitting  allowed  in 
this  peaceful  arena :  we  aH  fight  here^  aa  we  dando*. 
in  gloves. 

[We  add  a  note  merely  to  say  that  we  agree  in 
every  syHaUe  with  our  coneapondent,  and  recom- 
mend hb  advioo  to  eaMeat  attention.  Wewottld 
not  say  that  sensible  and  social  people  diould  mosr 
go  to  a  midnight  b«ll|— not  oaoe  in  their  lives.   Let 


or 

sii  epoch.  Amnr  ^iiefa  e*  dene  piwieapianae^  iwihetf 
then  cold  or  cough.  People  must  not  be  too  ^mM 
orably  and^erlastingiy  superiot  to  every  doubtfhl 
degree  of  social  habit,  lest  they  growproud  and  cark. 
ing,  or  timid,  or  uneharitidille,  and  miss  -tiw  beadiy 
even  ofthehr  virtue.  Yet  even  then  eteiy  mn^  dtotfd 
be  taken  by  parents  and  fKends  to  gbaitf  agatettb^ 
hrmentable  evils  so  wdldepreeated'byurcofreepoto* 
dent;  and  the  merry  indttlgeneeshoulif  not  hftlhkett 
ctall,  if  snmrhy  cannot  behadagahnrfntdandhoiy 
MndtB.  Buragafai  weask,  why  BMAotdiMMrtid 
dances  oftenertesDited  to,  without  any  fiutmiipnm 
panttlott,  and  purdy  fbr  the  sense  and  good  humour 
of  the  thing?  We  have  avasrded  of  sound  MHltfc 
ing  to  arrive  at,  in  thrs  Tory  thougfatfrd  country  of 
onrs !  We  ax«  always  wslting,  and  scheming  and 
Itying  in  prod^ious  stocks  of  means,  to  be  happy. 
Why  do  we  not  enjoy  ourselves  more  with  our  storf^ 
as  we  go  ?  Why  not  see  that  off  nomg  art  hiO- 
rooma,  and  that  every  passing  moment  is  as  good 
and  precious  as  e?cry  otiier,  if  we  dW -but  know  how 
tonudceitsor  We haive  not  enot^ ticMd^pafV hap- 
pmess  in  this  coontry.  In  waitfaigfbr  large  itsults, 
we  lose  those  thousandu  of  smatt  ones  that  make  up, 
af^  all,  the  largest  icsuh^  at  genenfl  cotnfbrt.  J 


A  IKHJBT  AKD  AHj  AMBWWt. 

To  THE    EoROa  OF  TRK   LoKDOK  Jo^ftRML^  OH  « 

SriaiT  OF  BIB  RjEcxiVT  Waxxuros. 
ObiH ktbaoflmrefloer 

Of  the  wordy  atrifei 

Idahiiig  daily  life 
And  the  human  heart  divines  t 

Yet,  tbmk!  a  smile  fbr  ever 

On  aU  things  throwoj 

Defeats  its  own 
Benevolent  endeavour. 

Xiove  u  enhanced  by  sparing  ;-*. 

For  praise  and  blame 

Are  both  the  same 
When  the  bad  and  good  are  liiarhiig. 

Too  mudi  does  such  approving 

Seem  a  studied  tasky 

OraTW^ymaskt 
And  not  a  genuine  loving* 

Such  wholesale  satisfaction 

With  ill  and  good. 

To  the  full  pursued 
Would  stop  all  virtuous  acdon. 

Such  doctrine,  khid  Frofenor, 

Keeping  all  bent 

In  meek  content. 
Will  suits  the  ^strong  oppreMor. 

)(Mr  UaDdbbmanta  are  on  thee ;««« 
LetStnotheaaidy.  ^ 

When  the-storm  is  fled. 
That  the  sunny  beam  has  won  thee. 


We  thank  our  correspondent  fbr  h&  kind  tisp^fr* 
aiena,  and  for  the  interest  he  takes  in  the  cenae- 
^pienees  of  people's  writings;  but  he  misoonaeivee  ua 
e&trandy  if  he  sunpoais  that  we  are  bent  «|»& 
''smiUng  fbr  ever,**  and  •<on  aU  thmgs."  Bid  we 
do  so  when  we  wrote  the  article  entitled  <  A  Hwatm 
Being  and  a  Crowd?'  Do  wa  leaUy  do  ao  at  nay 
time?  Is  there  no  mixton  of  gravity^  U  seriona 
thoughts,  of  thoo^its  elevated  to  plaasnrea  dbow 
SBifltog?  Dowenotspeakof  deadi,oftiieat«i^of 
tears,  of  the  perpletitias  and  stnigi^  ^of  exMl^ 
systems?  And  do  we  not  attempt  to  persnade  people 
out  of  artificial  troubles  and  uncharitable  ^nfttak^j 

thinge  whieh  imply  a  gramd  of  uMteuwesi,  and  a 
vary  grave  one  loo^  even  when  visited  by  the  sun- 
Alne  of  loting  endeafour,  hutead  of  the  douMhl 
ligfat  of  fire:  and  i»Md? 


m» 
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E^ 


,  — diht  of  •  tMf  {AmmMM  kiiid.UMm 

ii^  ttildoabttdljt  the  olotH  «r  4bk  jommI  ; 

but  pUiwiw  af  •  n«bk  tort,  the  ptomii*  of  i td- 
iiiag  ... 

«  Tlig  ijoodf  th«  godt  proTidt  os,"— 
the  pUtcura  r««omineiukd  alike  by  the  most  doubt- 
ing g|^^^riwfqfc  and  the  most  trusting  fiiitb,^that 
of  *^f^'*^t  ***•  utoioit  of  thii  green  and  golden  world, 
the  imf^^^  partielet  of  whose  sur&oe  we  have  not 
fH  learned  to  torn  to  acoountr— that  of  profiting 
mli\m  from  the  toil  that  u  incumbent  on  ui,  and  from 
«<  the  liUea  of  the  TaUey.  that  toa  not,  neither  do  they 
«pin,*'-.4hat  of  omitting  no  real  manly  or  womanly 
duty,  (how  often  do  we  not  talk  of  both);  but  at  the 
4«Be  tH*  of  omitting  to  take  no  fitting  repoie  or 
cewaxd  for  It,  leeing  that  nothing  Is  complete  In  this 


*VliB  riiiro  OAx«  nr  MM-faMl.^ 

^  DxAK  Mr  EniTOa,— Be  so  gdod  as  Inform  your 
correspondent  who  Inquires  about  the  Two  Oaks,  that 
they  are  lifeless,  and  that  during  the  alterations, 
€fr,  I  believe,  ImproTcments,  as  they  were  balled, 
whieh  a  fow  years  ago  took  place  In  Hyde-park,  ^hen 
the  solitude  of  that  sequestered  spot  where  the  trees 
stand  was  Invaded  by  a  carriage  drive,  the  idea  was 
In  charity  conooved  of  dothing  the  naked  members 
of  these  fidceers  with  a  subsliBary  verdure,  for  that 
of  which  time  and  nature  had  deprived  them,  thus 
oflfering  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  the  metropolis,  real 


terioiisi 


terlous  appeannoas  be  bad  witnessed,  and,  ftom  wbat 
he  learned,  he  gathered,  that  chance  had  broudii 
him  to  Fort  de  la.Biche,  at  the  precise  time  that 
had  been  appointed  for  a  sale  whic»  was  to  be  made 
of  a  great  part  of  the  wood.  Thence  it  was  not 
diAciSt  to  condude  that  he  had  fidlen  *in  with  a 
party  who  had .  combined  to  bid  for  it  s  and  that, 
taking  him  for  an  interloper,  who  will. bid  against 
them,  they  had  thought  his  absence  cheaply  pur- 
chased at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  loiiis. 


Ooo4  Newt  fifr  StUert'Up  of  Londtk  Jowmab,'^ 
If  the  desire  to  marimixi  gooid  were  present  to  th^ 
minds  of  public  writers — if  it  were  ever  less  their 
purpose  to  give  pain  to  some  object  of  individual 


result) 

sense  of  a  want  which  Is  given  us  msmall  things,  to 
Incite  Y|s  to  supply  It  (and  therefore  we  do  supply  It) 
Is  given  us,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  to  incite  us  to. 
fupply  it  in  the  greatest  (and  why  should  we  not?) 
Mankind  are  small  and  short-lived  creatures,  viewed 
only  in  their  present  mode  of  bemg;  but  they  are 
great  and  full  of  years,  considered  as  a  hopeful,  a 
retraspective^  and  a  future  spedes ;  and  when  we  think 
of  a  fow  hundreds  of  agesopmpared  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  the  happy  settlement  of  this  earth  may  be  no 
greater  an  action  in  the  eye  of  eternity  than  the 
Halting  of  a  shoe.* 

Above  all,  as  respects  onrselves,  pray  let  our  cor- 
respondent be  assured  that  we  are  in  earnest  every 
jot,  and  that  we  afiect  nothing.  We  have  no  **  studied 
task"  .(■P'^  ^*'°*  ^^  necessity  of  a  task  of  some 
sort),  and  no  "mask  "  whatever.  We  say  nothing 
which  we  do  not  think,  and  manifest  no  feeling  which 
is  not  that  of  our  daily  lifo  and  our  most  habitual 

enjoyments, our  talisman  against  trouble,  and  our 

best  reward  for  exertion.  A  leaf;  a  flower,  a  fine  pas- 
sage of  music,  or  poetry,  or  painting,  a  belief  in  a 
thousand  capabilities  of  earth  and  man,  give  us  lite- 
rally  as  much  delight  as  we  say  they  do.  We  should 
not  otherwise  have  been  able  to  get  through  "a  sea 
of  troubles,**  nor  to  recommend  as  we  do  the  loving 
ll^t  that  has  saved  us. 

We  believe  that  If  att  men  thought  better  of  one 
another,  that  is  to  say,  the  best  they  could,  doing 
justice  to  what  is  good,  and  making  allowance  for 
the  causes  and  circumstances  over  which  the  first 
formation  of  character  has  no  control,  all  "virtuous 
action**  would  be  so  fiir  from  "stopped,**  that  it 
would  proceed  a  thousand  times  more^smoothly  and 
succenfoUy,  and  a  stop  be  put  to  a  thousand  pemi- 
clous  r»-actions  of  hopelessness  and  resentment. 
Neither  would  the  "  oppressor  **  profit  by  it,  except 
as  a  man  bettered  and  instructed ;  for,  in  partaking 
of  the  charitable  construction,  he  would  learn  to 
give  it;  and  in  the  general  progress  of  beneficent 


old  trees  with  real  Ivy  round  them.     Shoots  were  ^       _  .         . 

serve  the  infimt  parasites  from  beasts  and  depredating     ^^^^  ^^|,j  ^^  oluff.^  Bentkam. 
hands.  Hanmah  Mart, — In  her  thoughts  on  her  own  way  6i 

The  Ivy  has  grown  very  sknrly,  and  It  has  been     U^.  «t  Cowslip  Green,  the  amount  of  fiilse  sentiment 

is  prodigious.     She  separates  her  relieious  duties 

of  her  Ufo,^-^  fotid 

:raction  and  mysticism 


world  but  where  the  strong  (which  Is  health  of  ^  ««^^i.   .v.*  *k«  a^a  ^a     w  proaigious.     one  separaccs  ner 

workmanship)  and  the  beautiful  (which  is  fitness  of    «id.  though  I  doubt  .f  correctly,  that  the  dead  •^^     ^^  ^  ^j^  engaJSientt  of  1 
result)  comWne  to  render  it  so,  and  that  the  same     barren  tree  does  not  afford  it  sufficient  encouragement,     error,  which  has  lrft?.the}ib.tr«cti< 


This  I  altogether  suspect :  there  is  not  so  much  affinity 
between  human  and  vegetable  fiatterers ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  cannot  but  think  It  hard  to  call  this  beautiful 
climber  a  parasitic  plant.  Does  It  not  better  deserve 
to  be  called  the  emblem  of  Charity,  covering  with 
its  rich  and  verdant  mantle  the  most  desolate  and 
descried  objects?  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
trees  stand  Uhe  pugiliste  clothed  upwards  only  to  the 
waist,  and  their  arms  are  thrown  towards  the  sky  with 
an  air  of  wild  and  angry  contention  not  a  little 
singular  and  picturesque,  and  which,  when  they  shall 
be  crested  over  with  the  evergreen,  can  scarcely  be 
excelled. — I  remain  dear  Sir,  o2fo, 

Sept,  21^,  1834.  A  Cokstaht  Rxabkk* 


THB   8PB0UX.ATOR   IN   8PITB   OF 


{From  Ae  N«w  French  Pariodical  pubUthed  in  London, 
entiOed  *  Le  CamSlSon.*] 

Tmm  Count  de  Flamarens,  having  honourably  ter- 
minated his  military  career,  had  retired  to  his 
estete^  where  an  easy  independence  enabled  him, 
with  the  help  of  economy,  to  sustein  the  dignity 
of  his  name.  A  law  suit,  which  he  had  already 
carried  with  success  through  many  courts,  being 
taken  by  i^ipeal  before  a  hi^er  tribunal,  obliged 
him  to  make  a  journey  to  Paris.  He  travelled  on 
horseback,  proceeding  by  easy  stages. 

Passing  through  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  he 
saw  a  party  of  horsemen,  who,  taking  a  cross-road, 
appeared  to  be  all  travelling  together.  Curiosity 
induced  him  to  follow  them,  although  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  going  out  of  his  way.  Having  proceeded 
some  distance,  they  arrived  at  an  open  place  in  the 
wood,  which  was  called  the  Fort  de  la  Biche,  where 
they  all  alighted,  and  each  man  tied  his  horse  to  the 
branch  of  a  tree.  M.  de  Flamarens  by  .this  time 
perceived  that  the  objects  of  his  curiosity  were 
dressed  with  very  little  attention  to  appearances.  It 
at  once  strudc  him  tiut  he  was  in  the  midst  of  abend 
of  robbers;  flight  seemed  impossible,  for  he  saw 
many  more  approaching  by  the  only  path  which 
would  have  served  for  his  retreat     He  presently 

B*T«  ..,  — T- o- -    «  bethought  him  that  the  best  way  to  get  himself  through 

knowledge,  he  could,  neither  from  feeling  nor  good     the  scrape  would  be  to  do  as  he  «w  others  do,  and 
*        u  ^  k     ;.      u^  w^i^   VtM^  hU     P«w  among  the  crowd  for  one  of  themselves.     He 
sense,  remain  what  he  is.     He  would  know  his     ^^^^  ^  dismounted,  and  tied  his  horse  to  a 


oppreHlon  to  be  good  fat  nobody^  not  even  himself. 

As  to  "  blandishments,**  and  "  sunny  beams,**  and 
the  "  storm  that  is  fled,**  we  think  the  storm  is  indeed 


tree.  His  uneasiness  was  however  much  increased, 
when  he  observed  aU  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and  the 
strangers,  gathering  in  little  knots,  begin  to  whisper 
together,  but  without  for  an  instant  removing  their 


of  nunneries  and  monasteries,  and  their  consequent 
vices.  In  tending  of  flowers,  and  even  In  paying 
visits,  devotion  may  mingle ;  and  if  admiration  of 
the  works  of  God  and  charity  to  our  neighbours  be 
the  concomitants  of  either  act,  more  religion  will 
belong  to  it  than  to  all  the  leisure  in  the  world. 
[FVmn  an  excellent  article  in  <  Fraser*s  Magasine,'  on 
the  "  Life  and  Writings  of  Mrs  Hannah  More.'*]    j 


TO    CORRKSPONDBNTS, 
Wk  are  very  sensible  of  the  continued  kindness  of 
Tfte  SeoUman,  and  of  the  cordial  approbation  be- 
stowed upon  us  by  the  Gbufow  Liberator, 

The  Editor  will  attend  to  the  wishes  of  Z.  Z., 
which  came  too  late  for  his  last  communication.  He 
does  not  see,  however,  that  the  hero  of  the  verses  Jn 
question  could  be  offended  with  them,  even  if  he  re- 
cognized himself  as  the  subject ;  which,  perhaps, 
among  the  numerous  worthies  of  his  calling,  is  not 
very  likely.  The  portrait,  though  genuine,  is  painted 
in  a  spirit  which  no  honest  traveller  through  the 
rounds  of  thu  lifo  could  be  offended  with. 

The  author  of  the  verses  on  "  Betty  Bolaine  ** 
frars  he  may  have  hurt  the  feelings  of  an  individual 
who  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  property  she  left  to 
an  intermediate  party.  Assuredly  he  had  no  such 
intention,  nor  did  we  know  of  the  existence  of  that 
IndividuaL 

A  Constant  Reader  says,  in  reference  to  a  contin- 
gency apprehended  from  the  late  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  direction 
of  the  lava  to  have  aff'^ted  the  city  of  Naples,  as 
there  are  hills  between  that  place  and  the  mountain. 
R.  R.  of  Leicester,  "a  youthfiil  subscriber,**  who 
will  learn  to  blot  and  to  concentrate  as  he  grows 
older,  sends  us  some  verses  on  a  dying  soldier,  of 
which  the  two  following  stanzas  are  worth  extract- 
ing for  the  contrast  they  present  between  a  domcstid 
death-bed,  and  that  on  a  field  of  battle :— 

Trampling  hoofe— the  gentle  hands^ 

To  smooth  his  pillow  down ; 
Savage  shouts  the  soothing  sounds 
To  lull  his  dying  moan  I 

Frantic  shrieks  and  curses  dark. 

The  prayers  around  him  said ; 
Ruthless  drums  and  cannons  roar 

The  toll  when  he  is  dead  f 
The  Christianity  of  the  London  Journal  ^Is  not 


Jed, not  surely  over  our  own    individual  head,     eyes.    At  last  one  of  them  left  the  circle,  and,  coming     of  the  gloomy  and  contradictory  sort  inquired  into 

whidi  has  vet  to  struggle  with  the  consequences  of     straight  up  to  him,  asked  him,  wiUi  some  embarras-     .     „  q^^  ^f  j,,^  MiUion.** 


it»h<v»5  «ndsothinking.  we  hoWthat  wehavea     jejf.pogsession,    answered   firmly,     "Probably  the 
Tight  to  look  after  the  welfiure  of  that  head,  and  to     g^^g^  gjr,  that  has  brought  others."    The  deputed 


indulge  ihe  inclination,  which,  we  will  venture  to 
eay,  was  always  natural  to  us, — ^that  of  grappling  in 
peace  and  good  will  with  the  hands  of  all  men,  and 
interchanging  as  many  good  offices  as  we  can  with 
all  our  feUow-heings,  e^»ecially  with  those  whom  we 
eonoeive  qualified  by  nature  to  advance  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  world's  best  fiusulties,  however  obscured 
thdr  sympathies  may  have  been  (like  our  own) 
during  the  melancholy  irritabilities  of  warfare. 

•  Not  tibat  we  tUnk  heaven  meanwhile  lasendMe  to 
inditldaal  snilieruig,  whaterer  may  be  the  necetdty  for  its 
-  «|ypeariiig  to  be  so.  Anoog  the  (nAriCe  mysteries  of  other 
jMlei  Of  being,  sod  iti  reneirals,  it  u  «wy  to  ooaceiTO  that 
there  ii  aome  mode  oodersfood  for  recdnctling  all.  Bat  far 
from  easy  is  it  to  conceive  that  ttte  maker  of  sensibility  can 
be  msensiUe  to  it. 


mediator  retires,  rejoins  his  companions,  and  the 
whispering  is  renewed  with  greater  activi^than 
ever.  The  negotiator  presently  returns,  to  otter  the 
Count  two  hundred  louis  if  he  will  withdraw! 
Astonished  by  so  unexpected  a  proposal,  he  began  to 
find  his  adventure  highly  divertmg ;  without  under- 
standing anything  or  the  business  he  was  thus  in- 
voliihterily  engaged  in,  he  answered  at  random,  that 
it  was  not  enough.  The  ambassador  again  retires, 
and  again  returns,  to  urge  his  proposal.  The  Count 
persists ;  and,  after  many  trials  of  his  firmness,  is 
offered  five  bundred  louis !  He  agrees,  the  gold  is 
placed  in  his  hands,  and,  mounting  his' horse,. he 
departs  amidst  all  possible  civilities,  as  glad  to  get 
dear  of  his  suspietous  eompany,  as  they  appeared  to 
be  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Arnved  at  Milan,  M.  de  Flamarens  sought  for 
some  information  that  might  elucidate  the  mys- 


The  'Spirit  of  Business*  has  points  In  it;  but  alto- 
gether it  appears  to  us  not  worthy  of  the  talento  of 
its  author. 

•Timothy  TinArotis  *  will  be  good  enough  to  find 
the  answer  to  his  query  in  the  one  given  to  E.  D.  in 
our  last  week's  Journal. 

« George  Hawthorne***  idea  of  stories  founded  on 
die  Police  cases  might  be  turned,  we  think,  to  gocid 
account ;  but  we  are  unable  to  entertain  the  project 
in  our  publication. 

We  thought  we  had  noticed  the  effusion  to  the 
« Butteicup.*  There  are  pleasant  things  in  it ;  but 
h  is  too  long.     May  we  extract  from  it  ? 

There  was  no  offence  whatsoever  in  the  proposal 
of  J.  M.  C.     We  shall  look  at  bin  verses  again.     , 

The  *  Sonnet  to  the  Grave*  shall  be  inserted. 

London  :  Published  by  H.  HtMper.  13,  PaU  MaU  Bast. 
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ABnABLBWBSS   8UPBBXOR   TO 
IXtTBIiliBOT. 

Is  our  article,, the  other  day,  upon  the  gossiping  old 
gentleman  who  appeared  to  sympathise  so  excessively 
with  the  kdy'fl  tootb-ach,  ve  omiued  to  caution 
soiM  of  our  readers  against  supposing  that  we  were 
eontradlcting  our  usual  sympathetic  theories,  and 
laughing  at  any  innocent  exemplification  of  them, 
however  trtTial.  But  though  the  gentleman  was 
harmltts,  except  in  his  tediousness,  and  not  an  ill- 
fkatured  man,  and  did  far  better  than  if  he  had  set 
himself  to  waste  an  equal  portion  of  time  in  the 
manifestation  of  antipathy,  yet  sympathy  was  not  the 
ground  of  his  proceeding ;  it  vtbs  pure  want  of  ideas 
and  a  sensation, — the  necessity  of  killing  time.  We 
should  not  object  even  to  any  innocent  mode  of  doing 
that,  where  a  human  being  Uvea  under  a  necessity  so 
unfortunate,  and  has  not  the  luck  to  be  a  hedger  or 
ditcher:  but  it  is  desirable  not  to  let  sympathy  be 
mistaken  for  something  different  from  what  it  is» 
especially  where  it  takes  a  shape  tltat  is  ridiculous. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  the  common- 
plaee  of  the  matter,  apart  from  an  absolute  extrava- 
gance of  insipidity,  far  are  we  from  wishing  to  treat 
common-places  with  derision,  purely  as  such.  They 
are  the. common  clay  of  which  human  intercourse  is 
made,  and  therefore  as  respectable  in  our  eyes  as  any 
other  of  the  ordinary  materials  of  our  planet,  how- 
^\rer  desirous  we  may  be  of  warming  them  into 
flowers.  Nay,  flowers  they  have,  provided  the  clay  be 
pure  and  kindly.  The  air  of  health  and  cheerfuU 
ness  is  over  them.  They  are  like  the  common  grass, 
and  the  daisies  and  buttercups.  Children  have  them; 
and  what  children  have,  the  most  uncommon  grown 
people  may  envy,  unless  they  have  health  and  cheer- 
fulness too. 

It  is  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  believe,  who  has  ob- 
served somewhere,  that  men  of  superior  endowments, 
or  other  advantages,  are  accustomed  to  pay  too  little 
regard  to  the  intercourse  of  their  less  gifbed  fellow- 
creatures,  and  to  regret  all  the  time  that  is  passed  in 
their  company.  He  says,  they  accustom  themselves 
so  much  to  the  living  upon  sweets  and  spices,  that 
they  lose  a  proper  relish  for  ordinary  food,  and  grow 
contemptuous  of  those  who  live  upon  it,  to  the  in- 
jury of  their  own  enjoyment.  They  keep  their  palate 
in  a  constant  state  of  thirst  and  irritation,  rather 
than  of  healthy  satisfaction.  And  we  recollect  Mr 
Hazlitt  making  a  remark  to  a  similar  effect,  namely, 
that  the  being  accustomed  to  the  society  of  men  of 
genius  renders  the  conversation  of  others  tiresome, 
as  consisting  of  a  parcel  of  things  that  have  been 
heard  a  thousand  times,  and  from  which  no  stimulus 
is  to  be  obtained.  lie  lamented  this,  as  an  eff*ect 
unbecoming  a  reflecting  man  and  a  fellow-creature 
(for  though  irritable,  and  sometimes  resentful,  his 
heart  was  large  and  full  of  humanity) ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  nobody  paid  greater  attention 
ibmn  he  to  conunon  conversation,  or  showed  greater 
respect  towards  any  endeavours  to  interest  him, 
however  trite.  Youths  of  his  acquaintance  are  fond 
of  calling  to  mind  the  footing  of  equality  on  which 
he  treated  them,  even  when  children,  gravely  inter- 
changing remarks  with  them,  as  he  sat  tide  by  side^ 
like  one  grown  person  with  another,  and  giving 
them  now  and  then  (though  without  the  pomp)  a 
Johnsonian  "  Sir."    The  serious  earnestness  of  his 

tVromtbc  SMun-Pftsi  ofC.  &  W.  RaviraLL,  Little  Pulfiener-stnet.] 


"  Indeed,  m'tmi  !*•  with  lifted  eyebrows,  and  pro- 
truded lips,  while  listening  to  the  surprising  things 
told  him  by  good  housewives  about  their  shopping 
or  their  preserves,  is  now  sounding  in  our  ears ;  and 
makes  us  long  to  see  again  the  splenetic  but  kindly 
philosopher,  who  worried  himself  to  death  about  the 
good  of  the  nations. 

There  is  but  one  thing  necessary  to  put  any  re- 
flecting person  at  his  ease  with  the  common-place ; 
and  that  is,  their  own  cheerfulness  and  good-humour. 
To  be  able  to  be  displeased,  in  spite  of  this.  Is  to  be 
insensible  to  the  best  results  of  wisdom  itself.  When 
all  the  Miss  Smiths  meet  all  the  Miss  Joneses,  and 
there  is  nothing  but  a  world  of  smiles,  and  recogni- 
tions, and  gay  breath,  and  loud  askings  after  this 
person  and  that,  and  comparisons  of  bonnets  and 
cloaks,  and  "So  glads!"  and  "Sosorrysl**  and 
rosy  cheeks,  or  more  lovely  goodnatured  lips,  who 
that  has  any  good  humour  of  his  own,  or  power  to 
extract  a  pleasant  thought  from  pleasant  things, 
desires  wit  or  genius  in  this  full  blown  exhibition 
of  comfortable  humanity  ?  He  might  as  well  be 
sullen  at  not  finding  wit  or  genius  in  a  cart  full  of 
flowers  going  along  the  street,  or  in  the  spring  cry 
of"  Primroses." 

A  total  want  of  ideas  in  a  companion,  or  of  the 
power  to  receive  them,  is  indeed  to  be  avoided  by 
men  who  require  intellectual  excitement ;  but  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  most  discerning 
men  demand  intellect  above  every  thing  else  in  their 
most  habitual  associates,  much  less  in  general  inter- 
course. Happy  would  they  be  to  see  intellect  more 
universally  extended,  but  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end, 
— as  a  help  to  the  knowledge  of  what  is  amiable,  and 
not  what  is  merely  knowing.  Clever  men  are  some- 
times said  even  to  be  jealous  of  clever  companions, 
e^aecially  female  ones.  Men  of  genius,  it  is  noto- 
rious, for  a  very  different  reason,  and  out  of  their  own 
imagination  of  what  is  excellent,  and  their  power  to 
adorn  what  they  love,  will  be  enamoured,  in.  their 
youth,  of  women  neither  intelligent,  nor  amiable,  nor 
handsome.  They  make  them  all  three,  with  their 
fancy;  and  are  sometimes  too  apt,  in  after-life,  to 
resent  what  is  nobody*s  fault  but  their  own.  However, 
their  ianlts  have  their  excuses,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  men ;  only  they  who  know  most,  should  excuse 
most.  But  the  reader  may  take  our  word  for  it, 
from  the  experience  of  long  intercourse  with  such 
men,  that  what  they  value  above  every  other  consi- 
deration, in  a  companion,  female  or  male,  isamiable- 
ness;  that  is  to  say,  evenness  of  temper,  and  the 
willingness  (general  as  well  as  particular)  to  please 
and  be  pleased,  without  egotism  and  without  exac- 
tion. Tliis  is  what  we  have  ever  felt  to  be  the  high- 
est thing  in  themselves,  and  what  gave  us  a  preference 
for  them,  infinite,  above  others  of  their  own  class  of 
power.  We  know  of  nothing  capable  of  standing  by 
the  side  of  it,  or  of  supplying  its  place,  but  one ;  and 
that  is,  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
The  possession  of  this  will  sometimes  render  the  very 
want  of  amiableness  touching,  because  it  seems  to 
arise  from  tlie  reverse  of  what  is  unamiable  and  sel- 
'fish,  and  to  be  exasperated,  not  because  itself  is  un- 
happy, but  because  others  are  so.  It  was  this,  far 
more  than  bis  intellectual  endowments  (great  as 
they  were),  which  made  us  like  Mr  Hazlitt. 
Many  a  contest  has  it  saved  us  with  him,  many  a 
sharp  answer,  and  interval  of  alienation ;  and  often. 


perhaps,  did  he  attribute  to  an  apprehension  of  his 
formidable  powers  (for  which,  in  our  animal  spirits, 
we  did  not  care  twopence)  what  was  owing  intirely 
toour  love  of  the  sweet  drop  at  thebottom  of  his  heart. 
But  only  imagine  a  man,  who  should  feel  this  inte- 
rest too,  and  be  deeply  amiable,  and  have  great  suf- 
f^ings,  bodily  and  mental,  and  know  his  own  errors, 
and  waive  the  claims  of  his  own  virtues,  and  mani- 
fest an  unceasing  considerateness  for  the  comfort  of 
those  about  him,  in  the  very  least  as  well  as  greatest 
things,  surviving,  in  the  pure  life  of  his  heart,  all 
mistake,  all  misconception,  all  exasperation,  and 
ever  having  a  soft  word  in  his  extremity,  not  only, 
for  those  who  consoled,  but  fdr  those  who  distressed 
him;  and  imagine  how  we  must  have  loved  him7 
It  was  Mr  Shelley.  His  genius,  transcendant  as  it 
was,  would  not  have  bound  us  to  him  ;  his  poetry, 
his  tragedy,  his  philosophy,  would  not  have  bound 
us;  no,  not  even  his  generosity,  had  it  been  less 
amiable.  It  was  his  unbounded  heart,  and  his  ever 
kind  speech.  Now  observe,  pray,  dear  reader,  that 
what  was  most  delightful  in  such  a  man  as  this.  Is 
most  delightful,  in  its  degree,  in  all  others ;  and  that 
people  are  loved,  not  in  proportion  to  their  intellect, 
but  in  proportion  to  their  love-ability.  Intellectual 
powers  are  the  leaders  of  the  world,  but  only  for  the 
purpose  of  guiding  them  into  the  promised  land  of 
peace  and  amiableness,  or  of  showing  them  encou- 
raging pictures  of  it  by  the  way.  They  are  no  more 
the  things  to  live  with,  or  repose  with,  apart  from 
qualities  of  the  heart  and  temper,  than  the  means 
are  without  the  end  ;  or  than  a  guide  to  a  pleasant 
spot  is  to  be  taken  for  the  spot  itself,  with  its  trees, 
health,  and  quiet. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  that  knowledge  is  of  the 
head,  but  wisdom  is  of  the  heart;  that  is,  yon 
may  know  a  great  many  things,  but  turn  them  to 
no  good  account  of  life  and  intcrcottrse,  without  s 
certain  harmony  of  nature  often  possessed  by  those 
whose  knowledge  is  little  or  nothing.  Many  a 
'  man  is  to  be  found,  who  knows  what  amiableness 
is,  without  being  amiable ;  and  many  an  amiable 
man,  who  would  be  put  to  the  blush  if  you  ex- 
pected of  him  a  knowing  definition  of  amiable- 
ness. But  there  are  a  great  many  people  held  to 
be  very  knowing,  and  entertaining  the  opinion 
themselves,  who,  in  fact,  are  only  led  by  that 
opinion  to  think  they  may  dispense  with  being 
amiable,  and  who  in  so  thinking  confute  their 
pretension  to  knowingness.  The  truth  is,  that 
knowledge  is  by  no  means  so  common  a  thing  as 
people  suppose  it ;  while  luckily,  on  the  other  hand, 
wisdom  is  much  less  uncommon;  for  it  has  been 
held  a  proof  of  one  of  the  greatest  instances  of 
knowledge  that  ever  existed,  that  it  knew  how  little 
it  did  know !  whereas  every  body  is  wise  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  happy  or  patient ;  tlmt  is  to  say, 
in  proportion  as  he  nuikes  the  best  of  good  or  bad 
fortune. 

j4  iiesottrce.— It  is  neither  paradoxical,  nor  merely 
poetical,  to  say 

"  That  seeking  other's  good,  we  find  our  own." 
This  solid  yet  romantic  maxioti  is  found  in  no  less  a 
writer  than  Plato ;  who,  sometimes  in  his  moral  les- 
sons, as  well  as  his  theological,  is  almost,  though  not 
altogether,  a  Christian. — 'Sharp^a  Letten  and  £isay», 
( l%ird  EditioihjuMtpuUithed.) 
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THB    «'BAlf8    8A0H8'*    OF   BOVSS^ 

[The  following  letter  and  verses,  some  af  which  we* 
have  extracted  from  much  longei^  poems,  all  exhibit- l 
ing  a  real  power  struggling  with  conventional  forms 
of  language,  will  speak  for  themselves.  All  we 
shall  say  to  the  author  is,  let  him  stick  ta  hw  traxW 
and  his  verses  too,  for  thus  he  will  reconcile  duty 
and  pleasure,  and  help  the  world  to  ^nyhow  noble 
and  manly  a  thing  is  eve^  utefol  employment,  and 
capable  of  being  associated  with  elegant  recreation. 
We  must  own  that  we  cannot  patronize  the  keeping 
of  birds  in  cages,  any  more  than  we  would  the  keep- 
ing of  a  num  in  one,  if  birds  were  lords  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  fond  of  catching  Brahams  and  Catalanis ; 
but  we  publish  the  verses  connected  with  it,  partly 
because  of  their  freshness,  and  partly  to  show  how 
the  kindest  and  most  reflecting  natures  may  be  led 
to  give  into  a  custom  without  thinking  of  it^^nay, 
even  while  pitying  its  victims.  But  our  author  will 
tell  us,  perhaps,  that  he  did  not  imprison  the  bird ; 
he  only  found  it  imprisoned,  and  retained  it  so. 
There  is  a  perplexity  in  tliat  point,  we  acknowledge; 
but  the  custom  should  be  discountenanced,  especially 
by  the  considerate.  Imprisonment  is  a  melancholy 
state  for  any  creature ;  but,  of  all  creatures,  a  winged 
one  is  surely  the  most  unfit  for  it.  Suppose  Mr  D. 
writes  some  verses  on  that  view  of  the  subject  ?] 

Dorer,  Augurt  31, 1»34. 

Sir, — The  account  you  have  given  in  one  of  your 
late  Numbers,  from  *  Carlyle's  German  Literature,* 
of  a  "  Guild  of  Poets  !  "  in  Niinnberg,  and  the  cir- 
cumsunce  of  one  of  my  own  calling,  the  rodoubted 
Hans  Sachs,  being  the  prime  head  of  the  fraternity^ 
led  me  to  think  of  my  own  attempts  in  the  same 
way  ;  and  as  I  have  no  desire  to  be  "left  standing 
on  my  own  basis  as  a  singular  product,"  as  was  the 
honest  German,  I  have,  through  the  opportunity  of 
a  friend  going  to  London,  resolved  to  try  if  I  could 
base  myself— though  a  shoemaker — on  the  fiivour  of 
the  *  London  Journal,*  and  find  some  "  seat-room  " 
for  the  few  pieces  I  have  herewith  forwarded  for  the 
purpose.  Believe  me.  Sir,  the  hardihood  of  this 
attempt  I  know  well ;  I  know  (and  yet,  alas  1  too 
poorly  know)  who  is  to  scrutinize  my  pretensions ; 
and  have  some  conception  of  the  manner  in  which 
an  Editor  is  haunted  by  "  Poets !  **  and  must  be 
haunted^  notwithstanding  a  thousand  letters  of 
Goethe's  were  to  be  reprinted,  to  keep  the  **  order  '* 
in  some  sort  of  abeyance.  All  this  I  know  well, 
and  as  proof  to  you  that  I,  like  the  rest,  am  not  to 
be  easily  deterred,  I  do  as  I  do,  and  await  with  fear 
and  trembling  the  awftil  result  of  your  answers  to 
Correspondents,  which,  though  couched  with  such 
art  and  delicacy,  are  yet,  I  surmise,  in  all  cases,  not 
without  their  bitter. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  admirer, 

and  as  such  your  grateful 

and  most  obedient  servant, 
J.  D. 

P.  S.  I  hope,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I 
write,  you  will  excuse  all  that  may  be  excusable,  and 
set  my  errors  down,  not  so  much  to  an  inability  of 
knowing  better,  as  to  a  want  of  an  opportunity  of 
ever  being  put  in  the  way  of  knowing.  Like  the 
spider,  I  have  been  compelled  to  spin  from  my  own 
in-gatherings,  never  having  the  aid  of  another  as  to 
the  taste  or  solidity  of  my  manufiwture.  I  have 
weaved  my  own  woo^  like  the  witch  in  Gray,  and 
must  be  content  with  its  quality,  indifferent  or  ab- 
solutely bad,  as  it  may  be;  there  is  no  choioe-Uor 
myself  there  is  not,  but  with  you  the  matter  is 
otherwise. 

A   B]RD*S    KNOWLEDGE, 

Could*st  thou  but  tell  to  me,  my,  pretty  bird. 
The  now  sole  cheerer  of  my  passing  home. 

What  in  the  for-off  fields  to  thee  occurr'd. 
When  there,  the  live-long  day,  thou  ua*d  to  rdam, 
'Twould  make,  I  think,  sweet  verse  I 


Tell  what  thou'st  witness'd  in  thy  freedom's  cky* 
And  haply  wiD  thy  bondage  lighter  seem ; 

As  oft  die  aottl,  when  pleMuit  frmeies  pky, 
Creates  again  fredi  being  in  iti  drenn: 
Come  teU  the  eharmiiig  talc  r 


How  thou  did*st  look  upon  the  opening  morn, 
At  starting  from  thy  rest  within  soma  trds 

And'«aW  ^e^hun  glint  o*er  it^  bluBhing|^boutf^, 
And  forcing  into  life,  all  gallantly. 

Making  the  dark  clouds  fall ! 


It)    MT   ROBBT   0:f  HIS   SINCIKO    BY  KJAVDL^LIOIIT. 

*  •  •  •  # 

WTience  comes,  sweet  thing,  this  wond'rous  confi- 
dence. 

Soft  singing  in  a  light  thou  ne*er  con1d*st  know, 
When  thou  did*st  nestle  in  the  hedge- row's  fence. 

To  slumber  on  till  day  again  might  grow? 
Whence  comes  it,  pr  who.tought^thee  thus  to  vie 

With  the  far  famous  sorcerer  of  the  night  ? 
Or  seck*st  thou  with  the  poet  but  to  try 

How  thou  can'st,  too,  promote  thy  own  delight. 
Finding  employment  in  the  bosom  strain 
That  comes  in  lonely  hour  to  soothe  one's  pain  3 


[On  seeing  a  Rainbow  stretch  across  the  Channel 

from  Dover  to  the  opposite  Coast  of  France, 

Saturday  Evening,  August  30,  1684.] 

Magnificent  Phenomenon  !  with  thee 

Can  aught  of  beauty  in  this  world  compare. 
As  now  thy  proud  arch  runneth  o'er  the  sea 

In  all  its  mixture  of  rich  colours  rare  ? 

Thrown    superb   'gainst    the    concave   Heavens, 
there ! 
Thou  send'st  thy  brilliance  down  on  either  side 

On  Britain  and  the  Gaul-land  o'er  the  wave, 
As  they  in  peace  were  ever  to  abide. 
Oh  !  bow  of  Mercy  1  be  thou  then  our  guide 

To  keep  this  feeling  worshipped,  for  'twill  save 
The  Nations  from  much  wrong  and  hurtful  pride, 

And  many  a  worthy  one  from  timeless  grave. 
Let  thou,  or  seen,  or  not,  be  understood 
As  the  bright  type  of  universal  good ! 


IndUtn  HotpUoKiy The  virtue  of  hospitality  in 

India,  as  elsewhere,  prevails  most  in  the  wilder  and 
more  unfrequented  districts.  "  I  sometimes  fre- 
quented places,**  says  Forbes,  "  where  the  natives  had 
never  seen  an  European,  and  were  ignorant  of  every 
thing  concerning  us  -,  there  I  beheld  numners  and 
customs  simple  as  were  those  in  the  patriarchal  age ; 
there,  in  the  very  style  of  Rebecca,  and  the  damsels 
of  Mesopotamia,  the  Hindoo  villagers  treated  me  with 
that  artless  hospitality  so  delightml  in  the  poems  of 
Homer,  and  other  ancient  records.  On  a  sultry  day, 
near  a  Jinore  villa^  having  rode  fiister  than  my  at- 
tendants, while  waiting  their  arrivd  under  a  tama- 
rind tree,  a  young  woman  came  to  the  well ;  I  asked 
for  a  little  water,  but  neither  of  us  having  a  drinking 
vessel,  she  hastily  left  me,  as  I  imagined,  to  bring  an 
earthen  cup  for  the  purpose,  as  I  should  have  pol- 
luted a  vessel  of  metal ;  but  as  Jael,  when  Siaera  asked 
for  water,  gave  him  milk  and  *  brought  forth  butter 
in  a  lordly  dish,*  so  did  this  village  damsel,  with 
more  sincerity  than  Heber's  wife,  bring  me  a  pot  of 
milk,  and  a  lump  of  butter,  on  the  delicate  leaf  of  the 
banana,  the  lordly  dish  of  the  Hindoos.  TTie  former 
I  accepted ;  on  nay  declining  the  Utter,  she  immedi- 
ately nmde  it  up  into  two  balls,  and  gave  one  to  each 
of  the  oxen  that  drew  my  hackery.  Butter  is  a  lux- 
ury to  these  animals,  and  enables  them  to  bear  addi- 
tional fetigue. —  Oriental  Annual 

Sensible  Apartment — A  very  extraordinary  prac- 
tice, which  might  perhaps  be  advantageoualy  imi- 
tated in  more  civilised  communities,  prevails  among 
the  superior  classes  of  Hindoos.  They  have  in  their 
houses  an  apartment  called  Krodhagaroj  ot  *<  The 
Chamber  of  Anger,"  in  which  any  member  of  the 
fiunily  who  happens  to  be  out  of  temper,  shuts  him- 
self up,  until  solitude  has  medicined  his  rage.  When 
sufiScient  time  for  reflection  has  been  allowed,  the 
master  of  the  family  goes  and  endeavours  to  bring 
back  the  seceder  to  the  domestic  chde.  If  by  chance 
it  should  be  a  woman,  he  inquires  what  she  wants. 
To  this,  perh^s,  she  replies,  that  she  desires  to  have 
a  lar^e  fish  to  eat  every  day — having  probably  seen 
one  in  the  hands  o^  some  female  member  of  the 
l«aiiily,-lor  a  palanquin  and  bcarera  to  carry  her 
daily  to  the  river  to  bathe ;  or  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  perform  the  worship  of  some  idol;  or  rich  gar- 
ments, and  costly  and  beautiful  ornaments.  Having 
obtained  her  wishes,  she  consents  (to  borrow  a  vulgar 
English  adage)  «<to  come  out  of  Coventry.  "^  37^ 
md90i. 


BOMQUfOB   OP   BBAL   LZFB. 


^(U&-— '^piAt  OP  sraNcsa  cowpxe,  aftxrwards  judge 

*  fUWPKt,  AND  GRANOPATHER  OP  THE  POET. 

No  comment  need  be  made  upon  this  singular  . 
excepu  perhaps,  that  the  poor  girl,  after  all,  was  L  _ 
iorlove  tfbm  she  look  Ktfself  «o  be ;  otherwise  she 
nt^er  \mm\^  haM  le^  sodh  a  stiog  in  thomind  of  an 
hofiest  tad  wtf-moahingjaam  Wilfukcss  was  pre- 
dornhnmr^fvef  loviflgness.'"  '^^ 

Spencer  Cowper,  a  barrister-at-law,  of  fair  cbarao- 
ter  and  honourable  family,  in  the  reign  of  King  Wil^ 
liam,  and  in  tl^  full  career  of  a  profitable  practice, 
was  accused  of  murdering  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
quaker  at  Hev^rd ;  a  charge  for  which  he  was  tried 
at  the  alsixei  of  that  place,  eleven  years  after  the 
revolution.  And*  It  must  be  confessed  that  there 
were  circumstances  in  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of 
Mr  Cowper,  and  other  persons  associated  with  him 
in  the  indiotinent,  which,  though  not  sufficient  ab6o> 
lutely  to  fix  and  bring  home  the  erime  upon  them* 
certainly  required  explanation. 

Hepaiting  to  Hertford,  as  was  h(^  custom,  at  the  asd- 
zes,  he  had  been  prevailed  on  by  pressing  and  repeated 
invitationa  from  the  fskr  quakercss,  to  dine,  and  pasa  o 
good  part  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  at  the  house  of 
her  mother,  a  respectable  widow,  with  whom  she 
lived.  He  had  been  with  her  almost  the  whole  of  the 
time  without  a  third  person ;  was  the  last  who  had  been 
seen  ia  her  oompany ;  and,  at  alate  hour  of  the  liigfaty 
they  had  both  gone  out  of  doors,  while  the  aervant 
was  warming  a  bed,  as  she  supposed  for  Mr  Cowper. 

The  unhappy  female  returned  no  more,  and  the 
first  news  her  miserable  mother  heard,  after  a  night 
of  agitatioa,  suspense,  and  anxiety,  was,  that  the 
corpse  of  her  daughter  had  been  found  floating  in  a 
river  not  far  from  their  dwelling. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  acute  sufferings 
of  a  parent,  or  the  silent  mortification  of  a  fhiter- 
nity  who,  if  they  have  more  than  one  feult,  it  is, 
that,  with  considerable  temptations  to  triumph,  they 
somewhat  overvalue  themselves,  in  excelling  most 
men  in  purity  of  manners.  The  coroner,  after  aa 
fiiir  and  impartial  ain  inquiry  as  he  was  able  to  make, 
pronounced  it  a  case  of  lunacy  ;  and  the  family  fol- 
lowed their  poor  kinswoman  to  the  grave,  with  the 
hopeless  r^^ret  that  such  kind  of  deaths  generally 
produce. 

But  reports  unfavourable  to  the  deceased,  and  to 
the  visitor  of  her  femily,  were  industriously  circa- 
lated  by  folly  or  by  malice.  Certain  ignorant  or  pre- 
judiced bye-standers  asserted  that  they  saw  a  dark, 
circular  mark  round  her  neck,  as  they  drew  the  body 
from  the  water,  and  that  the  distention  which  gene- 
rally takes  place  in  dt-owned  bodies  was  not  obeoted. 
From  these,  and  other  circumstances  hastily  taken 
up,  they  rashly  concluded,  that  the  young  lady  had 
by  no  meens  destroyed  herself,  but  that  some  unwar- 
rantable method,  probably  strangHrfg,  had  been 
made  nse  o^  to  shorten  her  life,  bdfore  she  waa 
thrown  into  Uie  river. 

It  waa  ajao  proved  that  a  party  of  gentlemen, 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  Mr  Cowper,  and  some 
of  them  attendants  on  the  judges  of  the  assize,  had 
arrived  at  Hertford  the  night  the  deceased  was  miss- 
ing ;  that  they  were  heard  to  make  her  the  subject 
of  their  conversation,  and  to  use  the  followipg  re- 
markable expression  soon  after  their  arrival :  "  Her 
courting  days  will  soon  be  over ;  a  friend  of  ours 
will  quickly  be  even  with  her." 

It  ought  fttrther  to  be  mentioned,  that  party  poli- 
tics had  for  many  years  run  high  at  this  place ;  that 
Mr  Cowper*s  fether,  and,  we  believe,  his  brother, 
were  at  the  period  in  question  sitting  members  for 
the  town,  after  a  warm  and  strongly  contested  elec- 
tion ;  for  these  and  other  reasons,  it  was  suppoaed 
that  many  circumstances  were  exaggerated,  and  that 
the  opportunity  was  thought  fevourable,  and  eagerly 
seized  on  by  an  exasperated  minority,  to  cast  an 
odium  on  the  fiunily  and  connexions  of  a  successful 
candidate ;  the  quakers  also  were  anxioes  to  remcwe 
the  stignui  of  suicide  and  intrigue  from  a  member 
of  their  society. 

Whatever  were  the  motives  of  the  diflferent  per- 
sons concerned,  the  public  mind  was  highly  agitated, 
and  the  populace  inflamed.  After  much  cavil  and 
damour,  the  body  waa  disinterred,  andaoeuratcfy 
examined  by  professional  men,  who,  after  a  long  and 
elaborate  discussion,  determined  that  there  were 
strong  grounds  for  suspecting  Mr  Cowper  and  his 
assocnites  of  being  guilty  of  murder.  The  gentkmen 
were  immediately  taken*  into  custody,  and  amigDed 
at  the  ensuing  assizes. 

TTie  position  of  a  man  of  unblemished  repuUtion, 
liberally  educated,  and  by  his  connexion  and  profies- 
sion  generally  known  and  respected,  thus,  at  once 
accused  of  murder,  attended  vrith  drcnmstanoia  df 
peculiar  foulneBB  and  aggravecioB,  natnndly  excited 
general  curiosity  and  attention,  and  produced  a 
crowded  coiut.  To  remove  not  only  fitwn  himself 
but  his  friends,  the  danger  as  well  as  ^^^^g"^^ 
tadied  to  so  shocking  a  charge,  Mr  Cowper  broaght 
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»  number  d  pbynoism,  surgeoni,  «iid  aiMtomiMs, 
gminrnt  in  their  day, — Sir  Hans  Slonne,  Sir  Sunuel 
Garth,  and  a  namtsake,  but  not  rdaition,  -of  the 
barrister*!,  a  diligent  and  accurate  dinaotor,  wh» 
ongiit  never  to  be  named  withont  praite ;  thete,  and 
man  J  other  gentlemen  proved,  to  the  eatisfiiction  of 
the  court,  that  the  nrgwoenM  adduced  by  the  medi- 
cal men,  in  support  of  the  prosecution,  -were  un- 
founded and  inconchisive ;  that  tlw  circumstanee  of 
the  corpse  having  little  «v  no  vaier  in  the  stomach, 
did  not  or^nate  from  its  hmnm  dead  prerious 
to  fidling  in,  but  that  it  ft-equenMy  occurred  with 
suseides,  who  plunge  in,  determined  reoohitely  to 
die.  That  the  case  was  very  diflferent  with  those 
drowned  by  accidents,  who,  in  their  efforts  to  emerge, 
and  often  to  call  for  assistance,  generally  struggle  for 
some  time,  and  swallow  a  eonsiderabk  ({uintity  of 
water. 

This,  and  much  more  of  scientific  theory,  abstruse 
reasoning,  and  anatomical  explanation,  in  which 
judges,  jurymen,  and  all  unprofessional  men,  must  be 
governed  by  the  decisions  of  others,  was  long  and 
nilly  urged  on  both  sides,  and  eonoluded  in  &vour 
of  Uie  opinion,  that  the  yeung  woman  had  thrown 
herself  into  the  river. 

In  answer  to  what  had  been  said  of  a  mark  rtnmd 
her  oeok,  it  was  denied  by  several  respectable  wit*- 
nessQg  that  any  such  appeared :  they  agreed  that  there 
was  a  discoloured  spot  below  the  ear,  and  another 
near  the  ooUar  bone,  but  neither  of  them  circular,  or 
auch  as  a  cord  drawn  tight  on  the  neek  would  have 
left ;  they  were  aooidental  bruises,  probably  produeed 
by  the  body  filing  against  piles,  near  whieh  it  wsa 
found,  or  settlements  of  blood,  not  unfirequent,  on 
such  melancholy  occasions. 

Afker  a  long  and  impartial  examination  of  a  variety 
of  witnesses*  Mr  Cowper  was  asked  what  he  had  to 
say  in  his  defence.  Struggling  between  the  urgency 
of  his  ease,  and  the  laudable  delioacy  which  has  been 
generally  observed  in  anything  that  collaterally  or 
directly  relates  to  such  subjects,  he  was  compelled  to 
confess,  that  the  unhappy  young  lady,  on  account  of 
whose  death  he  appeared  that  day  at  the  bar  of  a 
court  in  which  he  had  so  often  pleaded,  had  long 
secretly  nourished,  and  at  length  expressed,  a  strong 
attachment  to  him,  which,  as  a  married  man,  and  as 
the  £eUlier  of  a  family,  he  had  dissuaded  her  from 
giving  way  to,  by  every  means  in  his  power. 

The  letters,  in  justice  to  himself  and  the  gentlemen 
who,  by  some  strange  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
or  some  perverse  misrepresentation,  had  been  impli- 
cated with  him  in  the  charge,  he  would  presently  sub- 
mit to  the  inspection  of  the  court ;  but  he  wished 
first  to  ffive  a  plain  uDvamished  tale  of  the  whole  of 
his  conduct  with  respeet  to  the  deceased. 

Mr  Cowper  then  proceeded  to  observe,  that  when 
she  saw  no  probability  of  her  passion  meeting  with 
approval,  she  became  low-spirited,  melancholy,  neg- 
ligent of  her  dress,  and  had  been  heard  in  different 
places  and  by  various  persons,  to  drop  expressions  of 
discontent  and  despair,  purporting  that  her  abode  in 
this  world  would  be  of  short  duration ;  of  which,  in 
due  time,  he  would  bring  sufficient  evidence.  Hie 
very  evening  they  spent  together,  he  observed,  the 
last  evening  of  her  life,  the  conversation,  which 
he  little  thought  of  ever  repeating  in  public,  was 
passed  in  soothing  and,  he  had  trusted,  salutary  advice 
on  his  part,  and  in  tears  and  tender  reproaches  on  hers ; 
and  he  threw  himself^  he  said,  on  the  pity  of  every 
]>erson  present  of  either  sex,  to  spare  his  entering 
into  fiirther  details  on  the  subject,  when  be  solemnly 
declared  that  no  alternative  renmined,  but  his  quit- 
ting the  house  peremptorily  and  abruptly,  with  a 
female  endeavouring  to  convince  him  that  he  should 
not  do  it,  or  forgetting  the  line  of  conduct  which  in 
every  respect  became  him. 

Mr  Cowper  then  appealed  to  the  general  tenor  of 
his  life  and  conversation,  to  which  he  called  many 
and  respectable  witnesses.  He  asked  if  any  reason- 
able motive  could  be  adduced  for  his  atrociously 
murdering  one  who  had  long  been  his  client,  the 
object  of  bis  most  friendly  regard  and  commiseration, 
and  who,  without  any  encouragement  from  him,  had 
yielded  to  a  fetal  infatuation,  which  deprived  her  of 
life;  one  who,  but  for  this  fetal  weakness,  might 
have  been  a  credit  and  comfort  to  her  femily  ?  He 
hoped  that  the  situation  In  which  he  stood  would  not 
only  excuse  but  justify  his  making  public  that  which 
otherwise  would  never  have  passed  his  lips ;  and 
having  entered  into  a  long,  circumstantial,  and  satis- 
fectory  account  of  many  particulars,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat,  and  afVer  producing  strong 
vouchers  in  confirmation  of  all  that  he  had  said,  he 
concluded  with  taking  two  letters  out  of  his  portfolio, 
which  the  deceased  had  addressed  to  him.  These 
strongly  corroborated  the  defence  in  every  particular. 

Such  letters,  the  more  singular  from  having  been 
written' by  a  quaker,  and  one,  too,  whose  general  de- 
portment had  been  consistent  with  the  prudent  man- 
ners of  the  society,  raised  the  curiosity  of  the  court 
and  cxdted  the  attention  of  the  jodge,  Mr  Baron 
Hatsdl,  who  desired  to  look  at  them.  Having 
perused  then  as  a  literary  novelty,  and  seeing  a  bro- 
ther of  the  deceased,  he  demanded  of  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  hand- writing?  •*  It  is  like  my  sister V' 
rej^ied  the  honest  sectary,  struggling  between  his 


love  of  truth  and  .firatarmd  afifeothifi ;  "  but  the  senti- 
ments avowed  are  so  contradictory  and  inconsistaat 
with  the  whole  tenttr  of  her  previous  life  and  conver- 
sation, that  I  hesitate  in  btKevfng  them  to  be  hers.** 

The  same  question  being'  put  te  her  mother,  the 
poor  lady  answered  with  the  asperity  of  a  parent 
bereft  of  her  darling  daughter,  under  circumstances 
so  appallhig ; — **  Nothing  will  persuade  me  that  these 
abominations  proceeded  from  the  heart  or  the  pen  of 
Sarah ;  I  belicnre  not  a  word  of  all  that  has  been  said.'* 
Many  of  the  intimate  friends,  however,  of  the  family, 
and  several  persons  unbiased  by  the  ties  of  nature, 
interest,  or  corporate  feelings,  were  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  confess,  that  the  hoid^writing  resembled 
that  of  the  deceased  as  nearly  as  possible;  andthdt 
to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief  they  con- 
sidered her  as  the  writer  of  the  letters  in  question. 

The  persons  indicted  with  Mr  Cowper  being  called 
upon  to  explain  their  singular  conversation  (before 
alluded  to)  on  the  night  of  their  arrival  at  Hertford, 
replied  that  Mr  Marshall,  a  common  friend  of  then^- 
selves  and  Mr  Cowper,  had  formerly  paid  his. ad- 
dresses to  the  deceased ;  that  for  a  certain  time  she 
encouraged,  but  at  length  refused  his  offers;  and  that 
when  they  understood  Mr  Cowper  was  at  her  house, 
their  chat  over  their  cups  was  unguarded  concerning 
her,  having  often  joked  Mr  Marshall  on  the  sutgect ; 
that  the  words  produced  against  them  they  remember- 
ed to  have  made  use  of,  but  they  only  meant,  perhaps 
•in  a  spirit  which  they  did  not  pretend  to  justify,  that 
the  barrister  ought  not  to  be  very  scrupulous  in  his 
treatment  of  a  woman,  who  had  behaved  like  a  jilt 
and  a  coquette  to  her  former  lover. 

The  accused  parties  were  honourably  acquitted. 


A  DOBIB8TI0  ADMIBSIOH  INTO  THB 
SPBOtTLATXONB  OF  A  GRBAT  AN1> 
I.0VZNO  IKZND. 

{From  Mn  AmtmC*  <  CharaeteriHies cf  Goethe.') 

Is  the  summer  of  1809,  one  afWmoon,  I  called  (says 
a  friend)  on  Goethe,  and  found  him  sitting  in  the 
garden  enjoying  the  mild  weather.  Katz,  the  land- 
scape painter,  for  wliom  he  had  a  singular  regard 
was  also  there.  Goethe  sate  at  a  small  garden  table  ; 
before  him  stood  a  long-necked  glass,  in  which  a  small 
live  snake  was  moving  about  with  great  vivacity  ;  he 
fed  it  with  a  quill ;  and  made  daily  and  minute  ob- 
servations upon  it.  He  maintained  that  it  knew 
him  already,  and  raised  its  head  to  the  edge  of  the 
glass,  as  soon  as  he  caine  in  sight. 

What  splendid,  intelligent  eyes !  said  he.  A  great 
deal  w,as  half  finished  in  this  head,  but  the  awkward 
writhing  body  would  not  allow  much  to  come  of  it. 
Nature,  too,  has  cheated  this  long,  ensheathed,  oi^ani- 
aation  of  hands  and  feet ;  though  this  head  and  these 
eyes  might  well  have  deserved  both.  Indeed,  she 
frequently  leaves  such  debts  unpaid,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  though  sometimes  she  afterwards  pays  them 
under  more  favourable  circumstances.  The  skeletons 
of  numy  marine  aninuds  clearly  show,  that,  when  she 
made  them,  she  was  full  of  the  thought  of  some 
higlier  race  of  land  animals.  Very  ofien,  woriciiig  in  an 
ungenial  and  untractable  element,  she  was  obliged  to 
content  herself  with  a  fish*s  tail  where  she  would  evi- 
dently  have  used  to  give  a  pair  of  hind  feet  into  the 
bargain — nay,  even  where  the  rudiments  of  them  arc 
clearly  discerned  in  the  sk^eton. 

Near  the  gl^^  which  contained  the  snake  lay  some 
dirysalids  of  caterpillars,  whose  forthcoming  Goethe 
was  expecting.  They  showed  a  remarkable  mobility, 
aenril^  to  the  touch.  Goethe  took  them  off  the 
table/ watched  them  eagerly  and  attentively,  and  then 
said  to^hisboy — Carry  Uiem'in  doors,  they  will  hardly 
come  out  to-day.  It  is  too  late  now.  It  was  four 
in  tlte  afternoon. 

At  this  moment  Frau  von  Goethe  (  Madame  Goethe) 
came  into  the  garden. 

Goethe  took  the  chrysalids  out  of  the  boy*s  hand, 
and  laid  them  again  on  the  table. 

How  magnificent  that  fig-tree  is  in  leaf  and  blossom, 
exclaimed  Frau  Ton  Goethe  to  us  from  a  considerable 
distance,  as  she  advanced  towards  us  along  the  middle 
-walk  of  the  garden.  After  greeting  me  and  receiving 
my  salutations  in  return,  she  immediately  asked  me 
whether  I  had  gone  dose  to  the  fig-tree  to  admire  it. 
We  will  not  forget,  said  she,  at  the  same  time  ad- 
dressiog  herself  to  Goethe,  to  have  it  matted  next 
winter. 

Goethe  smiled  and  said,  Let  yourself  be  shown  the 
fig-tree — and  that  directly — or  we  shall  have  no  peace 
this  evening.  And  it  really  is  worth  seeing,  and 
deserves  to  be  handsomely  dealt  with  and  provided 
for. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  exotb  plant,  resumed 
Frau  von  Goethe,  which  a  man  lately  brought  us 
Trom  Jena  ? 

Do  you  mean  the  great  hellebore  ? 

Yes,  it  thrives  admirably. 

I  am  glad  of  it.  We  shall  make  a  second  Anti- 
ajra,  of  this  place,  in  time. 

There,  I  see,  lie  the  chrysalids — ^have  you  seen 
nothing  yet  ? 


I  laid  Uiem  there  for  you.  Do  listen,  I  beg  of  you 
<4tfcing  tb«m  asain  in  his  hand  and  holding  them  io 
Ms  ear),  how  It  knocks;  how  It  jumps;  and  will 
bur«t  forth  into  Kfe ! 

Wonderful  would  I  fain  call  these  transitions  df 
-nature,  were  not  the  wonderful  in  nature  the  most 
mual  and  cvdinary.  But  we  must  not  omit  to  let 
mir  friend  here  partalee  of  this  sight  To-morrow,  or 
the  day  afWr  to-morrow,  the  binterfly  will  prcbabiy 
be  heive,  and  a  prettier,  more  elegant  thing  you  have 
seldom  seen  in  your  llfew  I  know  the  caterpillar, 
•and  I  summon  you  to  attend  to-nH>rrow  «(ternoMi, 
at  the  same  hour,  in  the  garden,  if  you  have  a  mind 
to  see  something  more  remarkable  than  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  the  remarkable  things  Kotzebue  saw 
on  his  long  journey  to  Tobolsk,  in  the  most  renoark- 
able  years  of  his  life.*  Meanwhile  let  us  put  the 
box  in  which  our  yet  unknown  beautiful  sylph  lies 
enclosed,  and  decks  herself  in  all  her  splendour  for 
to-morrou'y  into  a  sunny  window  in  the  summer- 
house. 

So  there  you  stand,  my  nice,  pretty  child.  Nobody 
will  interrupt  you  in  this  comer,  nor  disturb  you 
while  you  are  completing  your  toilet. 

Well,  for  my  part,  said  Frau  von  Goethe,  casting  a 
side  glance  at  the  snake,  I  could  not  endure  such  a 
nasty  thing  as  that  near  me,  still  less  feed  it  with  niy 
own  hands.  It  is  such  a  disagreeable  creature  !  It 
makes  me  shudder  to  look  at  it. 

Hold  your  tongue,  replied  Goethe, — though,  tran- 
quil as  he  was  himself,  he  was  generally  not  displeased 
at  this  vivacity  of  expression  in  those  around  him.  * 
Yes,  added  he,  turning  to  me,  if  the  snake  would 
but  spin  himself  a  house,  and  turn  into  a  butterfly  to 
oblige  her,  we  ^ould  hear  no  more  about  nasty 
things.  But,  dear  child,  we  can't  all  be  butterflies, 
nor  fig-trees  dressed  with  flowers  and  fruit.  Poor 
snake !  they  despise  you  !  they  should  treat  you  bet- 
ter !  How  he  looks  at  me  !  How  he  rears  his  head ! 
Is  it  not  as  if  he  knew  that  I*was  taking  his  part? 
Poor  thing,  how  he  is  pent  up  there,  and  cannot 
come  forth,  how  fain  soever  he  be !  Doubly,  I  mean, 
first  in  the  glass,  and  then  in  the  scaly  case  in  whieh 
nature  has  enclosed  him. 

As  he  said  this,  he  began  to  lay  aside  his  reed  pen- 
cil, and  the  drawing  paper  to  which  he  had  made 
some  strokes  towards  a  fentastic  landscape,  without 
seeming  the  least  interrupted  by  the  conversation. 

The  servant  brought  water,  and  while  he  was 
washing  his  hands,  he  said,  to  return  once  more  to 
Katz,  the  painter,  whom  you  must  have  met  as  you 
came  in,  the  sight  of  him  is  most  agreeable  and  re- 
freshing to  me.  He  is  exactly  the  same  in  every 
respect  in  Weimar  as  he  was  in  the  Villa  Borgbese. 
Every  time  I  see  him  it  is  as  if  he  brought  a  bit  of 
the  dolce  famiente  of  the  Roman  atmosphere  of  art, 
into  my  presence.  As  he  is  here,  I  will  arrange  a 
little  scrap-book  of  my  drawings.  We  constantly 
talk  a  great  deal  too  much  ;  we  ought  to  talk  less  and 
draw  more.  I,  for  my  part,  should  be  glad  to  break 
myself  of  talking  altogether,  and  speak  like  creative 
nature  only  in  figures.  That  fig-tree,  that  little  snake, 
the  chrysalis  tluit  lies  there  on  the  window,  quietly 
awaiting  its  new  existence, — all  these  are  frequent 
signatures,  indeed  he  who  could  decypher  them  might 
well  afford  to  dispense  with  the  written  and  the 
spoken.  The  more  I  reflect  upon  it,  the  more  it 
strikes  me  that  there  is  something  so  useless,  so  idle» 
I  could  almost  say  so  bufibonish  in  talk,  that  one  is 
awe-stricken  before  the  deep  solemn  repose  and 
silence  of  nature,  as  soon  as  one  stands  withdrawn 
into  oneself,  and  confronted  with  her,  before  some 
massive  wall  or  rock,  or  in  the  solitude  of  some 
venerable  mountain. 

I  have  brought  together  a  number  of  varieties  of 
plants  and  flowers,  said  be,  pointing  to  the  fentastic 
drawing  before  him,  strangely  enough  here,  on  this 
piece  of  paper.  These  spectres  might  be  yet  more 
wild  and  fantastic,  and  the  question  might  still 
remain,  whether  the  originals  of  them  are  not  ac- 
tually to  be  found  in  some  part  of  the  world  or 
other. 

In  design,  the  soul  gives  utterance  to  some  por- 
tion of  her  inmost  being ;  and  the  highest  mysteries 
of  creation  are  precisely  those  whieh  (as  far  as  relates 
to  their  fiindamental  plan)  rest  intirely  on  design 
and  modelling;!  these  are  the  language  in  which 
she  reveals  them. 

The  combinations  in  this  field  are  so  infinite,  that 
they  afford  a  place  even  for  the  exercise  of  humour. 
I  will  take  only  the  parasitical  plants ;  how  much  of 
the  fentastic,  the  buries* jue,  the  bird-like,  is  contained 
in  their  fleeting  characters  !  Tlicir  flying  seeds  perch 
like  butterflies  on  some  tree,  and  feed  upon  it  till  the 
plant  is  full  grown.  Thus  rooted  in  the  very  bark, 
we  find  the  mistletoe,  from  which  bird-lime  is  made, 
growing  like  a  branch  out  of  the  pear-tree.  ^  Here, 
not  content  with  festenitig  itself  as  a  guest,  it  forces 
the  pear-tree  to  supply  its  very  wood  out  of  its  own 
substance. 

•  Die  merkuHirdlgsten  Jahre  miencs  Lebens,  The  title 
of  Kotzebue's  book.— 7Vfl« j. 

f  Zeichaung  und pUstk.  ItnS^t  be  Eaglijhcd^-eatliae 
and  form.— Traiti. 
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The  mon  on  trees,  which  is  also  a  parasite,  belongs 
to  the  same  class.  I  have  some  very  line  prepara- 
tions of  this  tribe  of  plants,  which  undertake  nothing 
on  their  own  account,  but  deposit  themselves,  in  all 
iBreetions,  on  something  that  comes  ready  to  their 
hud.  I  will  show  you  them  at  some  &vourable  op- 
portunity— ^remind  me  of  it.  The  peculiar  constnio- 
tion  of  the  rooty  part  of  certain  slirubs,  which  also 
belong  to  the  parasitical  claiis,  is  ciplained  by  the 
ascent  of  the  sap,  which  is  not  drawn  (according  to 
the  common  course  of  nature)  firom  a  rude,  earthy 
matter,  but  from  one  alreiidy  oi^ganixed  and  fi&shioned. 

No  apple  grows  from  the  middle  of  the  trunk, 
where  all  is  rough  and  woody.  A  long  scries  of 
years,  and  the  most  careful  traming  are  necessary  to 
transform  the  apple-tree  into  a  fruitful,^  succulent 
tree,  sending  forth  blossom  and  then  fruit.  Every 
apple  is  a  globular  compact  mass,  and,  as  such,  re- 
quires both  a  great  concentration,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  uncommon  refining  and  perfecting  of  the 
juices  which  flow  into  it  from  all  sides. 

Figure  to  yourself  Nature,  how  she  sits,  as  it  were, 
■t  a  card-table,  incessantly  calling  au  double  / — t.  c 
exulting  in  what  she  has  already  won,  through  every 
region  of  her  operations ;  and  thus  play  ou  mto  infi- 
nitude. Animal*  vegetable,  mineral,  are  continually 
set  up  anew  after  some  such  fortunate  throws: 
and  who  knows,  whether  the  whole  race  of  man  is 
anything  more  than  a  throw  for  some  higher  stake  ? 

During  this  agreeable  conversation,  evening  bad 
dosed  in ;  and  as  it  was  grown  too  cool  for  the  gar- 
den, we  went  up  stairs  into  the  sitting-room.  Some 
time  after,  we  were  standing  at  the  window,  the  sky 
was  thick-sown  with  stars,  llie  chords  in  Goethe's 
aout,  which  the  open  air  in  tlie  garden,  and  the 
works  of  nature  had  struck,  still  quivered,  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  evening  their  vibration  was  not 
atflled. 


All  is  so  vast,  said  he  to  me,  that  an  end — a 
tioD  of  existence's  nowise  to  be  thought  of.  Or 
da  you  think  it  possible  that  the  all-creating  Sun 
may  be  intirely  effete  with  the  production  of  his 
own  planetary  system ;  and  that  his  earth-and-moon- 
creating  power  may  be  intirely  gone  out  of  him,  or 
lie  utterly  inactive  and  usvless  ?  I  can  by  no  means 
believe  this.  It  appears  to  me  extremely  probable, 
that  beyond  Mercury,  which  is  still  small  enough,  a 
still  smaller  star  will  sometime  or  other  become 
visible.  We  see,  it  is  true,  from  the  position  of  the 
planets,  that  the  projectile  power  of  the  Sun  is 
notably  decreased ;  since  the  greatest  masses  in  the 
system  are  at  the  greatest  disunce  from  him.  In 
this  way  to  pursue  our  reference,  the  time  may  irome 
that  the  projectile  force  may  be  so  exhausted,  that 
the  attempted  projection  of  a  planet  may  miss.  If 
the  sun  cannot  sever  and  cast  off  the  young  planet  to 
a  proper  distance,  like  its  predecessors,  he  will,  per- 
haps, have  aVing,  like  Saturn's,  form  itself  around  him, 
which,  being  composed  of  earthly  particles,  would 
reduce  us  poor  earth-inhabitants  to  a  sad  condition. 
And,  indeed,  the  shadow  of  such  a  ring  would  pro- 
duce a  not  very  cheering  effect  upon  all  the  other 
planets  of  our  system.  l*he  genial  influence  of  light 
and  beat  must  naturally  be  greatly  diminished  by  it, 
and  all  organizations  whose  development  is  their 
work,  must  in  their  several  degrees  bie  cramped  and 
stinted  by  it. 

On  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  spots  in  the  sun 
might  certainly  cause  us  some  uneasiness  for  the  fu- 
ture. Thus  much  is  certain,  that  at  least,  in  all  that 
we  know  of  tlie  past  history  and  the  laws  of  our  planet, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  solar 
ring,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  would  be  difficult  to  as- 
sign any  time  for  such  an  event. 


A  Cavtion  to  UneharilahU  Judgments  of  Extraordi' 
narjf  Men. — The  world  is  habitually  unjust  in  its 
judgments  of  such  men  (as  Bums) ;  unjust  on  many 
grounds,  of  which  this  one  may  be  stated  as  the  sub. 
stance.  It  decides,  like  a  court  of  law,  by  dead 
statutes,  and  not  positively,  but  negatively ;  less  on 
what  is  done  right,  than  on  what  is,  or  is  not,  done 
wrong.  Notjthc  few  inches  of  deflection  firom  the 
mathematical  orbit,  which  are  so  easily  measured, 
but  the  ratio  of  these  to  the  whole  diameter,  consti- 
tutes the  real  aberration.  Tliis  orbit  may  be  a  planet, 
its  diameter  the  solar  system,  or  it  may  be  a  city  hip- 
podrome ;  nay,  the  circle  of  a  gin-horse,  its  diameter 
a'score  of  feet  or  paces.  But  the  inches  of  deflec- 
tion only  are  measured ;  and  it  is  assumed  that  the 
diameter  of  the  gin-horse  and  that  of  the  planet  will 
'  yield  the  same  ratio  when  compared  with  them. 
Here  lies  the  root  of  many  a  blind  condemnation  of 
auch  men  as  the  Burnses,  Swifis,  Rousseaus,  which 
one  never  listens  to  with  approvaL  Granted,  the 
ship  comes  into  harbour  with  shrouds  and  tackle 
damaged,  and  the  pilot  is  therefore  blameworthy,  for 
lie  has  not  been  all-wise  and  all-powerful;  but  to 
know  how  worthy,  tell  us  first  whether  his  voyage 
has  been  round  tlie  globe,  or  only  to  Ramsgate  and 
the  Isle  of  Dogs.— TTbtniMu  QufyJe, 


TRB  ^ITBBX. 

From   Wednuday  the  29/A    October,  to   Tmuday  the 

4th  November* 

THE  FiaX  or  LONDON  IN   1666. 

In  consequence  of  the  late  event  in  the  metropolis,  of 
which  every  body  is  talking,  but  which  it  does  not 
fall  within  the  province  of  our  Journal  to  write  upon, 
we  have  been  looking  into  our  books  to  see  what  we 
eould  lay  before  our  readers  this  week  respecting 
some  other  event  of  the  like  sort«  We  have  to  apo- 
logize to  them  for  not  being  able  to  find  anything 
better  than  an  extract  out  of  a  production^  of  our 
ovm  ;  but  it  Is  not  for  want  of  the  inclination  to  do 
so.  We  would  have  given  them  a  better  account  of 
the  great  fire  of  London,  could  we  have  found  one. 
As  it  is,  we  may  observe  that  the  present  narrative, 
though  forming  part  of  a  work  of  fiction,  was  care- 
fully founded  on  passages  in  authentic  writers.  It 
IS  taken  from  '  Sir  Ralph  Esher,  or  Adventures  of  a 
Gentleman  of  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second,*  a 
work  which  was  announced  as  a  novel,  but  which  it 
would  liave  been  better  to  publish  solely  as  what  it 
was  intended  to  be, — the  imitation  of  a  real  set  of 
translated  Memoirs, — an  humbler  and  more  scrupu- 
lous Count  de  Grammont.  The  hero,  who  is  a  cour- 
tier but  a  good  fellow,  is  giving  the  account  of  the 
fire  himself: — 

I  was  pondering  on  these  things  one  night,  as  I 
Was  sitting  in  the  parlour  at  Micklehara,  looking  on 
a  beautiful  moon,  and  delaying  to  go  to  bed,  when 
Bennett  came  in  and  told  me  that  there  was  a  dread- 
ful fire  in  London.  One  of  the  tradesmen  had 
brought  news  of  a  dreadful  fire  the  day  before ;  but, 
as  every  fire  was  dreadful,  and  I  had  seen  the  good 
people  of  London  run  away  from  a  cow,  crying  out 
*(  a  mad  bull,"  I  had  thought  nothing  of  it,  and  was 
prepared  to  think  as  little  of  the  new  one.  The  old 
gentleman,  however,  assuring  me  that  both  fires  were 
one  and  the  same,  that  it  had  burnt  a  whole  night 
and  day,  and  was  visible  as  far  as  Epsom,  I  thought 
it  time  to  see  into  the  truth  of  the  matter.  I  ordered 
my  horse,  and  promising  to  bring  back  a  correct  ac- 
count, purely  to  satisfy  the  house  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  (for  some  of  the  domestics  had  kindred  in 
London),  I  set  off  at  a  round  gallop,  looking  towards 
the  north,  as  if  I  could  already  discern  what  I  had 
doubted.  Nobody  was  stirring  at  Leatberhead,  but 
at  Epsom,  sure  enough,  there  was  &  great  commo- 
tion ;  all  the  people  being  at  their  doors,  and  vowing 
that  they  saw  the  fire,  which,  however,  I  could  not 
discern.  That  there  was  a  fire,  however,  and  a 
dreadful  one,  was  but  too  certain,  from  accounts 
brought  into  the  town,  both  by  travellers  and  inha- 
bitants ;  so,  with  the  natural  curiosity  which  draws 
us  on  and  on  upon  much  less  occasions,  especially  on 
a  road,  I  pushed  on,  and  soon  had  pretty  clear  indi- 
cation of  a  terrible  fire  indeed.  I  began  to  consider 
what  the  King  might  think  of  it,  and  whether  he 
would  not  desire  to  have  his  active  servants  about 
him.  At  Morden  the  light  was  so  strong,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  persuade  oneself  the  fire  was  not 
much  nearer;  and  at  Tooting  you  would  have 
sworn  it  was  at  the  next  village.  The  night  was, 
nevertheless,  a  very  fine  one,  with  a  brilliant  moon.* 
Not  a  soul  seemed  in  bed  in  the  village,  though  it 
was  ten  o'clock.  There  was  a  talk  of  the  French,  as 
if  they  had  caused  it.  By  degrees,  I  began  to  meet 
carU  laden  with  goods ;  and  on  entering  the  borders 
of  Southwark,  the  expectation  of  the  scene  was  ren- 
dered truly  awful,  there  was  such  a  number  of  people 
abroad,  yet  such  a  gazing  silence.  Now  and  then, 
one  person  called  to  another,  but  the  sound  seemed 
as  if  in  bravado,  or  brutish.  An  old  man,  in  a  meeting 
of  cross  roads,  was  haranguing  the  people  in  the  style 
of  former  years,  telling  them  of  God's  judgments, 
and  asserting  that  this  was  the  pouring  out  of  that 
other  vial  of  wrath  which  has  been  typified  by  the 
fiery  sword,— a  spectacle  supposed  to  have  been  seen 
in  the  sky  at  the  dose  of  the  year  sixty-four.  The 
plague  was  thought  to  have  been  announced  by  a 
comet. 

Very  diffinrent  from  this  quieter  scene  was  the  one 
that  presented  itself  on  my  getting  through  the  last 
street,  and  reaching  the  water,  side.  The  comet  itself 
seemed  to  have  come  to  earth,  and  to  be  burning  and 
waving  in  one*8  face,  the  whole  city  being  its  counte- 
nance, and  its  hair  flowing  towards  Wliitehall  in  a 
volume  of  fiery  smoke.  The  river  was  of  a  bloodish 
colour,  like  the  flame,  and  the  sky  overhead  was  like 
the  top  of  a  pandemonium.  From  the  Tower  to  St 
Paul's  there  was  one  mass  of  devastation,  the  heat 
striking  in  our  eyes,  and  the  air  bemg  filled  with 

*  Evelyn,  spesUng  of  tiiis  aigbt.  sayt  that  it  was  "  light 
as  day  for  ten  miles  roand  about,  alror  a  dieadfal  manner." 
*  Memoin,'  vol.  i.  p.  JOi.  second  edit.4lo.  Sir  Ralph  does 
not  seem  to  make  the  light  so  strong,  but  he  does  nut  abso- 
lutely say  it  was  otherwise.  Perhaps  Evelyn  speaks  of  a 
later  hour.  The  flames  appear  to  hare  become  visible 
alterwaxfls  to  the  distance  of  forty  mi]eB.~BoiT. 


bumiBg  sparkles,  and  with  the  cries  of  people  flying, 
or  removing  goods  on  the  river.  Ever  and  anon  d»* 
tant  houses  fell  in,  with  a  sort  of  gigantic  shuffling 
noise,  very  terrible.  I  saw  a  steeple  give  way,  like 
some  ghastly  idol,  its  long  white  head  toppling,  and 
going  sideways,  as  if  it  were  drunk.  A  poor  girl 
near  me,  who  paced  a  few  yards  up  and  down,  hold* 
ing  her  sides  as  if  with  agony,  turned  and  hid  her 
eyes  at  this  spectacle,  crying  out,  **  Oh,  the  poor 
)»«ople !  oh,  the  mothers  and  babies !  **  She  was  one 
of  the  lowest  of  au  unfortunate  class  of  females.  She 
thought,  as  I  did,  that  there  must  be  a  dreadful  loss 
of  lives ;  but  it  was  the  most  miraouloos  ciseum* 
stance  of  that  miraculous  time,  that  the  fire  killed 
nobody,  except  some  women  and  infirm  persons  with 
fright. 

I  took  boat,  and  got  to  Whitehall,  where  I  found 
the  King  in  a  more  serious  and  stirring  humour  than 
ever  I  saw  him.     Mr  Pepys,  begging  God  to  forgive 
him  for  having  an  appetite  at  such  a  crisis,  and  inter- 
rupting his  laughter,  at  the  supper  they  gave  him, 
with  tears  of  pity  and  terror,  had  brought  word  to 
hb  Mi^ty  that  the  whole  city  would  be  de<>troyed, 
if  some  of  the  houses  were  not  blown  up.    The  King 
accordingly  not  only  dispatched  myself  and  others  to 
assist,  but  went  in  person  witli  hu  brother,  and  did 
a  world  of  good.     I  never  saw  him  look  so  grim,  or 
say  so  many  kind  things.  Wherever  he  went  he  gave 
the  people  a  new  lifi^  for  they  seemed  dead  with 
fright.     Those  who  had  not  flea  (which  they  did  by 
thousands  into  the  fields,  where  they  slept  all  night) 
seemed  only  to  have  been  prevented  from  doing  so, 
by  not  knowing  what  steps  to  take.      The  Lord 
Mayor,  a  very  different  one  from  his  predecessor,  who 
showed  a  great  deal  of  courage  during  the  plague, 
went  about  like  a  mad  cook  with  his  handkerchief, 
perspiring,    and    lamenting  himself;    and    nobody 
would  have  taken  the  citizens  for  the  same  men  who 
settled  my  court  friends  at  the  battle  of  Naseby. 
The  court,  however,  for  that  matter,  was  as  fright- 
ened as  the  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  King  and 
one  or  two  others;   so  terrible  is   a   new  face  of 
danger,  unless  there  is  some  peculiar  reason  for  meet- 
ing it.     The  sight,  indeed,  of  the  interior  of  the 
burning  city  was  more  perilous,  though  not  so  awful, 
as  its  appearance  outside.     Many  streets  consisted  of 
nothing  but  avenues  between  heaps  of  roaring  ruins, 
the  sound  of  the  fire  being  nothing  less  than  that  of 
hundreds  of  furnaces,  mixed  up  with  splittings,  rat- 
tlings,  and  thunderous  falb ;  and  the  flame  blowing 
frightfully  one  way,  with  a  wind  like  a  tempest.  The 
pavement  was  hot  under  one*s  feet ;  and  if  you  did 
not  proceed  with  caution,  the  fire  singed  your  hair.  All 
the  water  that  could  be  got  seemed  like  a  ridiculous 
dabbling  in  a  basin,  while  the  world  was  burning 
around  you.     The  blowing  up  of  the  houses,  marked 
out  by  the  King,  was  the  ultimate  salvation  of  some  of 
the  streets  tliat  remained ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  city 
might  be  looked  upon  as  destroyed.     I  observed  the 
King,  as  he  sate  on  his  horse  at  the  beginning  of 
Cheapside  and  cast  his  eyes  up  that  noble  thorough- 
fare; and  certainly  I  had  never  seen  such  an  ex- 
pression in  his  countenance  before.     Some  said  that 
he  now  b^an  to  see  the  arm  of  heaven  in  these 
visitations,  and  that  he  resolved  to  bethink  himself 
from  that  time,  and  lead  a  new  life.     I  know  not 
how  it  was :  the  new  life  certainly  was  not  led ;  but 
his  thou^ts  were  very  solemn ;  perhaps  they  would 
have  been  more  so,  had  not  a  madman  pretended  to 
show  him  the  arm  of  heaven  literally  stretched  over 
the  city,  "  like  unto  the  arm  of  a  blacksmith ;"  and 
bad  not  another  afterwards,  (who  got  hung  for  it) 
pretended  that  he  helped   to  set  the  city  on   fire, 
and  that  the    Papists   had    employed  him.      The 
poor  wretch  was  a    Papist  himself,  and    numbers 
believed  him.     Others  said  the  French  did ;  others 
the  Dutch;  and  others  the  Republicans;  particu- 
larly as  the  drd  of  September,  that  is  to  say,  the 
day  on  which  it  did  not  break  out,  was  tlie  anniver- 
sary   of   Cromweirs   victory  of    Dunbar.      Many 
thought  that  all  these.  Papists  and  Protestants,  had 
made  up  a  plot ;  but  the  opinion  that  secretly  ob- 
tained  most  ground  was,  that  it  was  a  punislunent 
for  the  sin  of  gluttony  (  the  greatest  argument,  next 
to  the  looks  and  consciences  of  the  aldermen,  being 
the  appalling  fiict,  that  the  fire  began  at  Pudding 
Lane,  and  ended  at  Pye  Corner.     The  firs  raged 
four  days  and  nights  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  September, 
London,  from  the  Tower  to   Fleet  street,  was  as  i  f 
a  volcano  had  burst  in  the  midst  of  it  and  destroyed 
it,  the  very  ruins  being  calcined,  and  nothing  re- 
maining in  the  most  populous  part  to  show  the  in- 
habitants where  tliey  had  lived,  except  a  church 
here  and  there,  and  an  old  statue.     I  looked  into  it 
three  days  afterwards,  when  the  air  was  still  so  hot, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  breathe ;  and  the  pavement 
absolutely  scorched  the  soles  of  my  shoes. 

The  loss  of  property  by  the  fire  was  of  cowne  fiw 
greater  than  that  by  the  phigue;  and  yet,  assuredly. 
It, was  not  fielt  a  thousandth  part  so  mudi,  even  in 
the'city ;  for  money,  with  the  lovers  of  it,  is  not  so 
ipreat  a  thing,  after  all,  as  their  old  habito  and  aflfec 
tions.  The  wits  at  court  never  chose  to  say  much 
about  the  plague ;  but  the  fire,  after  the  fVigbt  was 
over,  was  a  standing  joke ;  and  the  bencficiaj  conse- 
quenees  to  the  city  itself  soon  became  maniftst,  in 
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tfat  widening  and  better  bnSding  the  streets,  an  im- 
prorement  whioh  came  in  aid  of  the  cleanlimwii 
wbieh  was  retorted  to  against  the  plafpie ;  so  that 
instead  of  a  judgment  against  the  King  and  his 
goremment,  Rochester  said,  in  his  profime  way,  that 
heaTen  never  riiowed  a  judgment  of  a  better  sort. 


SPBOnSBNB   OF   OBXABRATBD 
AUTHORS. 


VmcENT  VorrcRE  (says   the  General   Biographical 
Dictionary)  once  celebrated  as  an  el^ant  French 
writer,  was  the  son  of  a  wine  merchant,  and  bom  at 
Amiens,  in   1506.      His  talents  and  taste  for  the 
belles  lettres  gave  him  considerable  celebrity,  and 
easily  introduced  him  to  the  polite  world.     He  was 
the  first  in  France  distinguished  for  what  is  called 
tdetpritj  and  though  this  is  all  the  merit  of  his 
writings,  yet  this  merit  was  then  great,  because  it 
was  uncommon.     His  reputation  opened  his  way  to 
court,  and  procured  him  pensions  and  honourable 
employments.     He  was  sent  to  Spain  about  some 
afioirs,  where,  out  of  curiosity,  he  passed  over  to 
Africa.      He  was    mightily  caressed    at   Madrid, 
where  he  composed  verses  in  such  pure  and  natural 
Spanish,  that  everybody  ascribed  them  to  Lopez  de 
Vega.      It  appears  by  his  letters  that  he  was  in 
England  in  1633.  He  made  two  journeys  to  Rome, 
where,  in  1638,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Academy   of  Humorist i ;    as  he  had  been  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1634.     He  was  the  person  em- 
ployed to  carry  the  news  of  tlie  birth  of  Louis  XIV 
to  Florence;  and  had  a  place  in  the  household  of  that 
monarch.    He  had  several  considerable  pensions  from 
the  court;  but  the  love  of  play  and  women  kept  him 
from  being  rich.      He  died  in   1648.      He  wrote 
verses  in  French,   Spanisli,  and  Italian ;  and  there 
are  some  very  fine  lines  written  by  him,  but  they 
are  but  few.     His  *■  Letters*  make  the  bulk  of  his 
works,  and  have  been  often  printed,  in  two  vols. 
12mo.      Tliey  are  elegant,  polite,  and  easy;    but, 
like  the  genius  of  the  writer,  without    nerve  or 
strength.       Boileau   praises   Voiture    excessively  ; 
and  doubtless,  considered  as  a  polisher  and  refiner 
in  a  barbarous  age,  he  was  a  writer  to  be  valued ; 
yet  his  letters  would  not  now  be  thought  models, 
and  arc,  indeed,  seldom  read.      Voiture,  says  Vol- 
taire, gave  some  idea  "  of  the  superficial  graces  of 
that  epistolary  style,  which  is  by  no  means  the  best, 
because  it  aims  at  nothing  higher  than  pleasantry 
and  amusement.     His  two  volumes  of  letters  are  the 
mere  pastime   of  a  wanton  imagination,    in  which 
we  meet  with  not  one  that  is  instructive,  not  one 
that  flows  from  the  heart,  that  paints  the  manners 
of  the  times,  or  the  characters  of  men ;    they  are 
rather  an  abuse,  than  an  exercise  of  wit.**     With  all 
this  insignificance,   Voiture's     'Letters*    cost  him 
much  labour ;  a  single  one  took  nearly  a  fortnight, 
a  proof  that  his  wit  came  slower  in  writing  than  in 
conversation,  otherwise  he  would  never  have  been 
the  delight  ^of  every  company.      Pope  appears  to 
have  had  a  good  opinion   of  these  letters,  as  he 
thought  them  a  suitable  present  for  Miss  Blount,' 
and  never  seems  to  have  suspected  that  this  was  not 
paying  that  lady*8  delicacy  any  great  compliment. 

Notions  of  delicacy  vary  with  times  and  mannen. 
The  compliment  paid  to  Miss  Blount  was  such  as 
would  have  been  gladly  received  by  any  lady  of  that 
period,  as  may  be  seen  by  what  is  addressed  to  ladies 
of  all  ranks  and  times  of  life,  in  the  works  of  con- 
temporary writers.  Voiture's  pains-taking  to  Tie 
easy  amounts  to  the  ludicrous ;  yet  he  has  succeeded, 
after  his  fiishion ;  and  it  can  be  easily  understood 
how  he  may  have  talked  with  fiusility,  though  he 
wrote  slowly ;  for  personal  manner;  and  the  warmth  of 
intercourse,  supply  what  is  wanting  in  the  one  instance ; 
whereas  a  letter  is  to  be  read  deliberately,  and  in 
cooler  moments ;  and  the  writer  is  thus  put  upon 
striving  to  do  his  best.  We  cannot  think,  with  V<rf- 
taire,  that  our  author  has  lailed  so  intirely  in  paint- 
ing the  nuinnen  of  the  times ;  for,  not  to  mention 
the  features  tliat  occasionally  transpire,  he  has,  at  all 
events,  given  us  an  egregious  picture  of  the  delicacies 
of  his  own  coxcombry,  half  banter,  and  half  in 
earnest.  He  is  the  Brummell  of  flatterers ;  and  his 
letters  should  be  read  accordingly  in  the  last  new 
tone.  It  is  astonishing  how  this  fetches  them  out. 
If  the  reader  cannot  do  it  for  himself,  or  chuse  to  do 
it,  he  should  fancy  them  read  out  by  some  actor  of 
stage-dandies. 

Voiture  was  one  of  the  artificial  wits,  whose  race 
was  swept  away  by  the  manlier  genius  of  Molidre. 
His  talent,  however,  though  beaten  out 'and  thinned 
into  such  trifling,  was  genuine,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent  age  might  have  given  him  a  fiur  solider  repu. 


tation.  The  first  of  the  ensuing  letters,  which  is 
addressed  to  a  celebrated  brother  wit  and  letter- 
writer,  is  surely  exquisite  of  its  kind, — the  quintes- 
sence of  exaggeration.  That  to  the  Marchioness  of 
Rambouillet,  the  great  blue-stocking  of  her  day, 
and 'patroness  of  hyperbole,  is  more  extravagant,  and 
not  so  nicely  managed.  His  ludicrous  comparisons 
with  Alexander,  now-a^days  would  be  taken  for  pure 
affronts  to  a  woman*s  understanding.  But  surely 
these  are  also  specimens  of  **  manners ;  "  and  now 
and  then,  during  his  most  extravagant  moments,  it 
is  impossible  to  help  admiring  his  wit  and  grace. 

But  pray  let  the  &ncy  of  the  reader  mince  and 
dandify  the  words  in  perusal. 

TO   MOKSIEUR    DC    BALXAC. 

Si  a, — If  it  be  true  that  I  have  alwa3r8  kept  the 
rank  which  you  tell  me  I  have  held  in  your  me- 
mory, methinks  ypu  have  shown  but  a  very  indif- 
ferent concern  for  my  satisfaction,  in  delaying  so 
long  to  impart  the  pleasing  news  to  me,  and  suf- 
fering me  to  he  the  happiest  of  men,  without  dreaming 
I  was  so.  But  perhaps  you  were  of  opinion,  that 
this  very  good  fortune  was  so  infinitely  above  any- 
thing I  could  in  reason  hope  for,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary you  should  take  time  to  invent  arguments  to 
render  it  credible,  and  that  you  had  occasion  to 
employ  all  the  power  of  rhetoric,  to  persuade  me  I 
was  not  forgotten.  And  thus  &r,  at  least,  I  must 
needs  own  you  have  been  very  just ;  for,  in  resolving 
to  let  me  have  nothing  but  words  for  all  the  affection 
you  owe  me,  the  choice  you  have  made  of  them  has 
been  so  rich  and  so  beautiful,  'that,  let  me  die,  if  I 
believe  what  they  assure  me  of  would  be  of  greater 
value.  Tills,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  they  would 
suflice  to  counterbalance  any  friendship  but  mine. 
I  am  only  discontented  at  one  particular,  vis.  that 
so  much  artifice  and  eloquence  should  not  be  able 
to  disguise  the  truth  from  me ;  and  that  in  this  I 
should  resemble  your  own  shepherdesses,  who  are 
too  simple  to  be  beguiled  by  a  man  of  wit. 

•  •  •  « 

Nay,  I  know  not  if  the  very  extravagancies  of  a 
soul  so  exalted  as  yours  are  not  too  serious,  and  too 
reasonable  to  descend  so  low  as  to  me.  And  I  shall 
esteem  myself  too  obligingly  treated,  if  you  have  but 
so  much  as  dreamed  of  your  loving  me ;  for  to  ima- 
gine that  you  have  actually  reserved  a  place  for  me 
amidst  those  sublime  thoughts,  which  are,  at  present, 
employed  in  recompensing  every  one*s  virtues,  and 
distributing  sliares  of  glory  to  mankind, — to  ima- 
gine this — would  be  an  excessive  presumption.  I 
have  too  high  sentiments  of  your  understanding  to 
believe  you  would  be  guilty  of  what  is  to  much  below 
you,  and  I  should  be  unwilling  your  enemies  should 
have  that  to  object  to  you.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  only  afiection  which  you  can  have  justly  for 
any  one,  is  that  which  you  owe  to  yourself;  and  that 
the  precept  of  studying  oneself^  which  is  a  lesson  of 
humility  to  all  but  you,  ought  to  have  a  contrary 
effect  in  your  instance,  and  oblige  you  to  contemn 
whatever  you  find  in  others. 

•  •  •  • 

I  have  not  seen  anything  of  yours  done  since  your 
departure  which  does  not  surpass  all  you  have  done 
before ;  and  by  your  last  works  you  have  the  honour 
of  exc^ing  him  who  excelled  aU  others.  It  cannot 
therefore  appear  strange,  that  when  you  have  ao 
much  reason  to  be  contented,  you  should  yet  be  com- 
plaining; and  that  you  yourself  should  be  the  only 
great  man  who  remains  dissatisfied  with  you. 

•  •  t  • 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  in  so  public  a 
manner  professed  myself  so,  that  if,  through  ill-for- 
tune,  I  should  not  be  able  to  love  you  as  much  as  I 
have  done,  yet  here  let  me  swear  to  you,  tliat  you 
shall  be  the  only  man  to  whom  I  will  dare  to  declare 
it ;  and  that  I  will  always  proclaim  myself,  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  to  be  as  much  as  ever. 

Your,  &C.  &c. 

TO  THE  MARCHIOKESS   OF   RAMBOUILLET. 

Madam, — Though  my  liberality  should,  as  you 
tell  me,  surpass  the  bounty  of  Alexander,  it  would 
nevertheless  be  richly  recompensed  by  the  thanks 
which  you  have  returned  me  for  it.  He  himself,  as 
boundless  as  his  ambition  was,  would  have  confined 
it  to  so  rare  a  fiivour.  He  would  have  set  more  value 
on  this  honour  than  he  did  on  the  Persian  diadem  ; 
and  he  would  never  have  envied  Achilles  the  praise 
which  he  received  ftova.  Homer,  if  he  coul^  but  him- 
self have  obtained  yours.  Thus,  Madam,  on  this 
pinnacle  of  glory  whereon  I  stand,  if  I  bear  any  envy 
to  his,  it  is  not  so  much  to  that  part  of  it  which  he 
acquired  himself  as  to  that  which  you  have  bestowed 
upon  him  ;  and  he  has  received  no  honour  which  I 
do  not  hold  inferior  to  mine,  except  it  be  that  which 
you  did  him,  when  you  declared  him  your  gallant. 
Neither  his  vanity,  nor  the  rest  of  his  flatterers,  could 
ever  persuade  him  to  believe  what  was  9o  advantage- 
ous to  him;  and  the  quality  of  Son  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  was  abundantly  less  glorious.  But  if  any 
thing  comforts  me  for  the  jealousy  which  it  has  raised 
in  ma,  it  if  this.  Madam,    thrt  knowing  you  to  well 


as  I  do,  I  am  pretty  well  assured,  that  if  you  have 
done  him  this  honour,  it  is  not  so  much  on  the  account 
of  his  being  the  greatest  of  mankind,  as  of  bis  having 
been  now  dead  these  two  thousand  years.  However, 
we  here  find  cause  to  admire  tlie  greatness  of  his  for- 
tune, which  not  yet  forsaking  him,  so  many  years 
after  his  decease,  has  added  to  his  conquests  a  person 
who  gives  them  more  lustre  than  the  daughters  and 
wife  of  Darius ;  and  which  has  gained  him  a  mind 
greater  than  the  world  he  conquered.  I  oupht  here 
to  be  afVaid,  after  your  example,  of  writing  in  a  too 
lofty  style.  But  how  can  the  writer  be  too  sublime 
who  writes  of  you,  and  of  Alexander  ?  I  humbly 
beseech  you.  Madam,  to  believe  that  I  have  for  you 
a  passion  equal  to  that  which  you  show  for  him  ;  and 
that  the  admiration  of  your  virtues  will  oblige  me  to 
be  always.  Madam, 

Your,  &c.,  &c.    , 

TO   MADEXOISSLLK   RAMBOUILLET. 

Madam, — I  do  not  at  all  wonder  you  laughed  so 
heartily  when  you  wrote  me  word  of  the  strange, 
unaccountable  report  which  is  spread  of  me;  namely, 
that  I  have  neither  goodness  nor  friendship  in  me ; 
for  really  nothing  was  ever  uttered  more  ridiculous ; 
and  you  had  good  reason  to  hear  it  in  the  same 
manner,  as  if  you  had  been  told  that  Mons.  de 
Chaudebonne  robs  on  the  highway,  or  has  married 

the  daughter  of  Mons.  Des 's  gentleman.     For 

my  part,  I  cannot  help  wondering  that  such  a  fidse 
opinion,  and  so  unguarded  a  calumny  should  have 
extended  so  fiir,  and  infected  three  provinces ;  and 
whoever  gave  it  birth,  he  who  did  it  must  be  the 
most  dangerous  person  on  earth.  I  will  inquire 
diligently  to  find  out  the  author  or  authors;  and 
if  I  discover  it,  I  positively  will  be  revenged,  even 
be  she  or  they  as  lovely  and  terrible  as  yourself. 
•  «  •  #  • 

You  told  me  some  time  ago.  Madam,  a  piece  of 
news  to  which  I  made  no  answer,  because  I  was 
then  in  the  dumps ;  but  since  you  inform  me  of  the 
report  which  is  now  spread,  I  must  say,  tliat  I  think 
the  other  is  as  strange  as  ever  I  heard.     Though  I 
am,  as  well  as  any  one,  acquainted  with  the  charms 
of  the  Marchioness  de»*»,  I  shall  never  have  done 
wondering  how,  at  a  time  when  she  liad  no  man 
living  in  her  thoughts  beside  her  Doctor   and  her 
Cook,  when  she  w'as  dressed  in  the  Ratcen  we  saw, 
with  two  or  three  napkins  about  her  head;  how, 
I  say,   she  could  then  win  the  heart  of  a  man  so 
hard'  to  please,  as  I  take  the  Marquis  to  be,  and 
send  a  lover  to  sigh  for  her  in  the  Thebaid  deserts  ? 
The  spark  you  mention  would  have  done  well  to  go 
afier  him  ;  or  if  he  did  not  care  for  taking  so  long  a 
journey,  he  might  at  least  have  turned  hermit  upon 
the  Valerian  mountain.     But  in  sober  sadness,  in- 
stead of  putting  the  questions  you  propose  to  me 
from    him,    he   had  iMstter    hold    his    tongue,   and 
not  speak  again  these  seven  years.      Nevertheless, 
Aladam,  I  will  answer  them,  since  you  desire  it. 
The  first, — "  Why,  being  dressed  in  blue,  he  always 
seems  dressed  in  green  ?'*  is  one  of  the  most  arduous 
questions   I  ever    heard    proposed  in   any  science 
whatever ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  find  what  can 
be  the  cause,  unless  the  gentleman,  instead  of  rising 
at  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  being  dressed  by  three, 
as  he  used  to  be  formerly,  is  now  grown  more  lazy, 
and  never  appears  but   by  candle-light.      However 
it   be,   I  should    advise    him   to  wear   green,    in 
order  to  see  whether  he  will  not  then  seem  dressed 
in  blue.    As  for  the  second, — "  Which  I  would  have 
him  resolve  upon,  to  take  La  Motte,  or  to  deliver 
me  out  of  the  hainds  of  the  Saracens?    Without  a 
grain  of  selfishness,  I  think  this  last  enterprise,  be- 
sides its  being  the  juster  of  the  two,  is  also  the  more 
diflicult,  and  consequently  the  more  glorious.  There 
are  five-and> twenty  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand 
horse,  who  are  to  take  care  to  guard  me  with  as 
much  care  as  Gueldres  and  Anvers ;  yet  he  has  no 
need  to  be  frightened  at  this ;  for  Hector  the  Brown 
did    alone    defy  five-and-thirty  thousand    men    in 
Northumberland,  and  I  do  not  think  he  was  so  valiant 
as  our  friend ;  and  then  he  has  no  occasion  to  appre- 
hend that  he  shall  have  any  want  of  laurels  here : 
the  finest  to  be  found  in  all   Europe  grow  in  this 
country.     On  my  side,  I  promise  him,  I  will  take 
care  to  see  to  them,  and  get  the  crowns  made.     But, 
besides  Saracen  soldiers,  he  will  have.  Saracen  ladies 
to  fight  with  too ;  some  of  whom  will  not  quietly 
see  me  taken  from  them;  and  the  report  which  you 
tell  roe  is  spread  all  over  three  provinces,  is  not  yet 
oome  to  one  of  the  aeventeen.     I  have  not  to  ill  a 
charaoter  here  as  I  have  in  the  place  where  you  live ; 
•  and  it  is  believed,  that  though  I  should  not  be  so 
very  much  inclined  to  love,  I  should  nevertheless  be 
worthy  to  be  beloved.     Yet,  Madam,  I  own  this  is 
no  ooniolation  to  me ;  and  I  shall  think  myself  very 
wretched,  if,  among  all  the  persons  in  France  for 
whom  I  have  so  great  a  respect,  there  is  not  one 
who  has  such  a  good  opinion  of  me  as  to  believe  that 
my  heart  is  formed  as  it  should  be ;  that  I  can  con- 
stantly honour  those  who  deserve  it,  and  infinitely 
love  those  who  are  infinitely  lovely.     I  cannot  tell 
what  you,  for  your  part,  thmk  of  it ;  but,  I  assure  you» 
no  one  has  less  cause  to  doubt  it ;  and  I  am  as  per- 
fiwtly  as  I  ought  to  be,  and  as  you  could  wish, 
Madamy  Your>  &c  &o. 
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TO   MOKUSUB.   DK   CHAVIOKIV 


[A  rtal  ddioftcy  and  feeling  almoet  intixdy  par- 
virfe  this  letter.] 

Sir, — Tak^  notice,  I  beg  you,  how  far  people  have 
extended  the  report  of  the  credit  I  have  in  you. 
Mon^i.  Esprit,  who  is  going  to  court  with  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  M.  to  you,  thought  it  would 
be  better  if  I  recommended  him  to  you,  and  I  was  so, 
vain,  that  I  chose  rather  to  be  so  bold  as  to  do  it, 
than  to  t«n  him  that  I  durst  not.  He  is  really,  sir, 
one  of  the  roost  agreeable  men  breathing ;  his  mind 
i;  just  such  a  one  as  you  love  ;  he  is  very  good,  very 
wise,  very  learned,  a  very  ^reat  divine,  and  a  very 
great  philosopher ;  yet  he  is  not  one  of  those  who 
despise  riches ;  and  as  he  is  positive  he  should  know 
how  to  make  a  right  use  of  them,  he  would  not  be 
«orry  if  he  could  obtain  a  good  abbey ;  for  which 
Madame  d*AiguiIlon  has  wriuen  to  my  lord  cardinal. 
That  will  depend  on  his  eminenoe ;  bat  it  will  de- 
pend upon  you  to  give  htm  a  good  reception,  and 
that  is  all  he  desires.  After  the  character  I  have  be- 
stowed on  him  I  believe  it  is  needless  to  add  the  bumble 
supplication  I  make  you  in  his  behalf;  and  I  only  do 
it  because  he  desires  I  would,  and  I  have  been  alwavs 
used  to  do  whatever  he  would  have  me.  But,  sir, 
having  said  thus  much  for  his  interest,  I  hope  the 
rules  of  friendship  do  not  forbid  me  to  say  8om«thing 
of  my  own,  and  to  beg  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to 
continue  loving  me,  and  to  believe  that  I  an.  Sir, 

Your,  &c*  &c. 

Paris,  Jane  5,  U41. 


spBoxmiffs  or  thb  bssbvcb  or 

POBTRT. 

[  From  a  capital  article  in  the  *  Dublin  University 
Magazine.*  This  is  the  first  time  we  ever  really  knew 
what  admirable  poets  existed  in  old  tioies  in  Ireland, 
— men  full  of  the  imion  of  an  heroic^  vigour  with  a 
woman*s  feeling.  The  italics  are  the  writer*s  own 
marking,  and  argue  no  little  critical  fortitude  in  being 
ao  spare.  We  should  have  been  tempted  to  score- 
almost  all  the  verf^s,  from  the  whole  of  the  first  pa- 
tlietic  and  most  poignant  stanza,  down  to  the  exqui- 
site delicacy  of  the  darted  javelin  at  the  conclusion.] 
The  affection  of  the  hereditary  bard,  it  will  at  once 
be  seen,  is  primarily,  reverence  to  the  principle  of 
sacred  duty  ultimately  shaping  itself,  through  regard 
to  the  point  of  honour,  into  its  second  nature  of  per- 
.<K>nal  attachment.  It  w^  in  a  word,  piety  concentrated 
into  loyalty,  natural  religion  supplying  the  instinct 
of  natural  love.  Neither  foster-fiither,  nor  fiither 
himself,  could  feci  more  yearning  affection  for  his  son, 
could  more  anxiously  express  the  fondest  alarm  for 
his  safety,  or  more  proudly  exult  in  his  achievements, 
than  does  the  bard  O'Hussey  (or  his  chie^  but  not 
relation,  Hugh  Ma^re  !  We  take  the  extract  from 
Mr  Hardiman's  impublished  collection  in  the  Eger- 
ton  MSS.,  British  Museum. 

o'hl'ssey's  ode. 

Cold  weather  I  consider  this  night  to  be  forHugh  ! 
.    A  cause  of  grief  is  the  rigour  of  its  show'ry  drops ; 

Alas !  insufferable  is 

The  venom  of  this  night's  cold. 
•> 

•    This  night,  it  grieves  my  heart, 
'   Is  frauj^t  with  the  thunder-flashing  heavy  storm, 

Succeeded  by  an  icy  congealment 

X^ess  mthlessthan  the  hate  which  pursues  him. 

From  the  sullen  breasts  of  the  clouds 
Tlie  flood-gates  of  heaven  are  let  loose ; 
The  vapours  exhaled  from  the  salt  sea; 
Tlic  firmament  pours  down  in  torrents. 

Though  he  were  a  wild  creature  of  the  forest, 
Tliough  a  salmon  in  an  inlet  of  the  ocean. 
Or  one  of  the  winged  fowls  of  air, 
He  could  not  bear  the  rigour  of  this  weather. 

Mournful  I  am  for  Hugh'Maguire 

This  night  in  a  strange  land. 

Under    the    embers  of  thunderbolts,  amid^  the 

showers  flaming. 
And  the  keen  anger  of  the  whistling  clouds. 

In  the  country  of  Clan  Daire 

It  grieves  me  that  his  fate  should  be  so  sewfe : 

Perhaps  drenched  with  the  cold  wet  dripping  off 

the  thickets ; 
l^erhaps  exposecl  to  the  high  heaven*s  floods. 

Cold  seem  to  me  your  two  oheeks  strawberry^rcd, 
As  the  fiiry  of  the  oloud-gathering  stonn 
Iropcb  the  weather-winds  of  the  aeriel  expanse 
Against  the  royal  hero  of  resplendent  Galeng.      ' 

Sore  misery  to  us,  and  torturing  our  bosoms 

To  think  tliat  the  fine  front  and  sides  of  bis  comely 

frame 
Should  be  grotrad  by  this  rough,  gullen,  scowling 

uiffht 


la  cold  steely  accoutrements? 


His  kind-daaUag  h«Bdi,  whiafa  puaiahed  cruelty. 
By  frost  made  numb ; 
Under  some  spiked  and  icicle-hung  tree— 
Oh,  bleak  and  dreary  is  thn  night  for  Hogh1 


Overflowed  by  the  tempestuous  torrent 
Are  the  low  banks  of  the  cold  rivulets ; 
The  lawns  of  pasture  are  locked  in  ice. 
So  that  the  cattle  oannoi  grase. 

Drenched  are  their  borders  also. 

So  that  the  inhabitants  cannot  perceive 

The  quiok-flowmg  edges  of  the  sunny  dear  streams) 

To  keep  dry  the  huts  is  iroponibla. 

Fearful  to  him  is  the  excessive  rigour 

In  some  intricate  wood,  *mongst  bones  of  moh- 

sters: 
A  bright  retroepectiiw  glance  on  peaceful  days 
Were  now  a  torrent  to  Mac  Niadh's  tender  heart. 

This,  however,  brings  the  warmth 

To  his  tranquil  clear  countenance. 

His  warriors  charging  like  bright  billows  of  the  tea, 

Wafied  in  fleaces,  wind-bome,  fire-flasfaing. 

Unkindled  fires  shall  warm  him 

Thouffh  frost  should  glaze  the  glistening  dew  of 

his  eyes, 
Thou£(h  his  fine  fair  fingers  should  be  bound  in  icy 

gauntlets. 
And  his  garments  be  the  red-flaming  thunderflash. 


Far  from  the  journey  of  Hugh  Maguire 

Are  Munttet^s  green  woods,  waving  to  the  fair 

settinr  sun  in  the  west ; 
Her  splendid  mansions,  rich  and  hospitable. 
And  a  country  without  frost  or  misery. 

AVEAK.* 

Hugh  marched,  though  it  grieved  me,  with  his  host 

to  battle. 
And  his  tresses  soft  curling  are  hung  with  ice — 
Cau$e  of  toamUh  to  the  hero  are  the  sAout*  of  war. 
And  the  many  mantions  Hme-whiie  which  he  laid  in 

ashet, 

O'Hussay  was  a  poet  There  is  a  rivid  vigour  in 
tbaae  descriptions,  and  a  savage  power  in  the  con- 
solation draws  from  their  antithetical  climax,  which 
claim  a  charaeter  almost  approaching  to  sublhni^. 
Nothing  can  be  more  gmphic,  yet  more  diversified, 
than  his  images  of  unmitigated  horror,  nothing 
more  gradually  startling  than  his  heroic  conception 
of  the  glow  of  glory  triumphant  over  frozen  toil. 
We  have  never  read  the  poem  without  recurring, 
and  that  by  no  unworthy  association,  to  Napoleon 
on  his  Rdsaan  eampaign.  Yet  perhaps  O'Hussey 
has  conjured  up  a  picture  of  more  inclement  desola- 
tion, in  his  rude  idea  of  northern  horrors,  than  could 
be  legitimately  employed  by  a  poet  of  the  present 
day,  when  the  romance  of  geographical  obscurity  no 
longer  permits  us  to  imagine  these  Phlegrean  regions 
of  endless  storm,  where  the  snows  of  Hatmus  fell 
mingled  with  the  lightnings  of  Etna,  amid  Bisto- 
nlan  wilds  or  Hyrcanian  forests.  This  ode  possesses 
a  new  interast  in  our  papers,  for  it  is  the  first  our 
readers  have  yet  met,  in  which  description  has  not 
been  altogether  sacrificed  to  sentiment.  But 
O'Hassey's  descriptions  are  pervaded  by  intense  sen- 
timent, and  here  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  either — a 
rare  conjunction  of  felicities  in  Irish  song. 

While  the  impression  is  still  hot,  let  us  complete 
the  vindication  of  0*Hussey*s  claim  to  descriptive 
power,  pious  sentiment,  and  devoted  loyalty.  Hear 
how  he  strikes  out  Ti^e  Mac  Brian  at  a  single 
heat : — 

How  thy  wrath  springs  and  bounds 
In  thy  free,  ember-lil^,  ruddy  aspect, 
Like  a  destructive  thunder  flash  ! 
Is  it  the  fright  of  war,  or  peril  of  battle. 
Excessive  anger,  or  oppression  of  rulers, 
That  convulse  thy  mind, 
Thourak^d-'Up  ember  of  Qmnanght ! 

Again,  a  battle-piece  that  makes  lu  almost  think 
we  snuff  the  /*  war-clouds  rolling  dun  "  of  Thomas 
Campbell, — 

Heroes  polishing  tiieir  glowing  weapons 
Sounding  trumpets  loudly  martial, 
A,  frotty  foggy  wind  with  whigtHng  dartefUfin^^^^ 
These  are  the  music  in  which  you  delight  at  early 
dawn. 

Here  again,  a  scene  of  intense  mystic  romance,  a 
Salvator  Uosa  partner  for  Kcats's 

■■      **  Magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  fiiery-land  forlorn." 

The  perilous  ways  of  the  borders  of  Leinster : — 
Borden  ofehW'ealHng  aounde, 
Oioomy  borders  of  bright  mtuntaina  eevere. 
The  intricate  desarto  of  Anmehaidhe. 

*  A  coQcluding  atanaa,  la  whidi  the  oondaoMd  seatiment 
of  the  piece  is  ^vca  as  ia  the  epifn#k  of  an  heroic  paeai. 


Between  the  wooded  banks  of  Barrow,  and  tlia 
steap  Heps  of  Blaakstairs  lie  many  a  black  bpg  and 
naisty  valley  girdUng  their  grev  wall  of  mountaiii, 
with  solitude  which,  we  can  well  ioMgine,  whispered 
moaning  horror  from  inextricable  swamps  and 
thickets,  where  Kavanagh  held  sylvan  court  in  Saint 
Mullins,  and  O'Hussey  made  his  hearers  shudder  in 
the  hall  of  Tempo,  at  the  perils  of  the  dark  Leinster 
borders.  Here  it  was  that  the  ill-fated  Richard 
wound  his  disastrous  way  through  woods  and  quags» 
for  six  weeks,  with  Art  MacMurrogh  hanging  on 
his  discomforted  march,  and  Henry  Bolingbroke 
turning  his  reluctant  stay  to^royal  account,  at  home  ; 
but  neither  kern  nor  quagmire  eould  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  that  Iron  Saxon,  who  first  made  hb  way- 
through  the  scattered  clans  of  Byrne,  Toole,  and 
Kavanagh,  and  from  the  maiden  jpasses  of  KilU 
Edmono,  and  the  sleepy  hollow  of  Scallagh  Gap, 
carried  the  fire  and  sword  of  the  republic  through 
bog  and  glen,  and  breached  castle  wsdl,  from  Bally- 
burris  to  Waterford  and  Clonmel.  Kill-Edmond  is 
no  longer,  in  O'Hussey's  words, — 
The  breast  of  mountains,  and  wiud-whirUmg  fxdeet* 
Where  no  host  dare  cross. 

Yet,  were  we  an  exciseman,   we   should  prefer 
making  our  descent  upon  the  bogs  firom  Graig  or 
Carlow.     But  to  return  to  O'Hussey,  of  whose  de* 
scriptive  excellence  we  have  had  abundant  proof;  let 
us,  by  one  more  extract,  exhibit  him  in  his  pious 
charaeter  of  a  fiiithfiil  and  true  clansman.     His  ode 
is  now  fo(t  Coconnaught,  in  the  north,  with  Hugh. 
But  I  would  not  deem  the  weather  inclement. 
If  I  were  with  him  in  his  distress : 
How^happy  would  I  be  this  night, 
If  I  were  under  one  garment  with  Cuconnaught ! 
I  would  not  complain  of  the  rude  winds. 
When  standing  on  the  watch  for  him  ; 
Nor  the  pelting  rain  would  I  regard,  though  drenched 

my  garments, 
Beside  Hy  Dnach  of  tempests ! 

But  the  didactic  devotion  of  this  declaration  is 
consumed  in  a  glow  of  adoring  affection,  when  he 
apostrophises  the  chief  himself^ — 
Thou  joy  !  thou  promise  I  thou  sprightly  salmon  ! 
Thou  beauteous  azure  ocean  wave  ! 
Thou,  pomrer  of  panic  into  the  breaet*  of  heroes  ! 

This  excels  Macpherson  ;  O'Hussey  is  no  unfit  re- 
presentative of  the  true  Ossiaii,  but  Ossian  was  a 
Prince,  and  O'Hussey  sought  no  higher  honour  than 
to  be  the  bard  of  Maguire.  Maguire  was  his  theme, 
his  mark,  his  sacred  butt  for  devoted  shails  of  end- 
less and  untiring  panegyric.  **  Be  on  thy  guard  P  he 
cries,  aiming  at  his  idol's  heart. 

Be  on  thy  guard,  for  I  will  dart 
This  lay  as  a  javelin  cast  from  me ! 
And  could  he,  like  Cupid  in  Anacreon,  shoot  himself 
bodily  into  the  soul  of  his  chief,  he  would  follow  his 
swift  iambics  to  their  unreluctant  destination. 
Whether  the  next  O'Hussey  would  as  successfully 
fulfil  his  military  duty  by  the  next  Maguire,  must 
have  been  more  than  doubtful ;  for  such  writing  as 
tliis  as  we  have  just  seen.  Is  not  to  be  expected  in 
every  generation ;  but  whether  or  not  he  might  equal 
his  &ther  in  poetic  art  and  in  fervour  of  poetic  feel- 
ing, we  have  no  doubt  he  would  not  have  been  de- 
ficient in  pious  emulation  of  loyal  wilL 

*  What  ^vfXfxtt  hi  the  tortuons  energy  of  the  epithet! 


P&BTTT  8TORT   OF  AFFBOTXOir  Uf 
OHZXJ>HOOD. 

(From  Mr  Oarke's  <  Adam  the  Gardener.*) 
[We  have  been  given  to  understand,  on  the  best  au- 
thority, that  this  agreeable  little  picture  of  mixed 
liveliness  and  tenderness  (the  most  agreeable  of  all 
pictures)  is  from  the  pen  of  a  lady.  We  mention 
this,  because  it  is  always  pleasant  to  know  how  much 
one  is  obliged  to  the  sex ;  and  the  more  modest  they 
are  in  their  pretensions,  the  more  delightful  does  it 
l>eoonie  to  show  one's  gratitude. 

Wc  take  tliis  opportunity-  of  stating,  that  the  book 
we  lately  inquired  after,  —  Mr  Clarke's  new  and 
purified  edition  of  Chaucer,  with  the  spelling  mo- 
dernized,— ^will  appear  early  next  month.] 

Dame  Barton  was  an  honest,  hard  working  woman, 
who  lived  with  her  husband  and  son,  in  a  small  hut 
under  Dover  Cliffs.  Her  husband  was  a  fishemum, 
and  as  industrious  as  herself;  for  he  laboured  night 
and  day  at  his  trade  to  support  his  wife  and  cliild, 
till  one  dreadfnl  day  he  was  drowned  in  endeavour- 
ing to  save  the  crew  of  a  ship,  that  was  wrecked  in 
sight  of  the  Imt,  on  the  sea-shoFe. 

About  three  months  after  hi^  death,  as  little  John 
Barton  was  sitting  one  evening,  mending  a  net  for 
a  neighbour,  op)>osite  to  his  mother,  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, Oh,  mother,  liow  tired  you  must  be  of  spin- 
ning !  You  have  sat  at  your  wheel  ever  since  four 
o'clock  this  morning,  and  now  it  is  seven  o'clock,  yet 
you  have  hardly  stirred  from  your  work. 
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It  is  the  only  iiMttm  •i  gctdiig  jtm  %  bit  of 
'bread,  Jbhntiy,  iioee  poor  fitther  left  us. 

Don't  cry,  mother,  said  little  Johnny,  running 
towards  her;  but  I  do  so  with  that  I  eould  do 
Something  myself  to  earn  money  enough  to  keep  yon 
lirom  sticking  so  close  to  that  bur-lbur'-burrtog 
'wheel ;  I  mean  something  of  real  use  to  you,  eaot- 
tinued  he,  as  his  mother  looked  at  the  net  which  he 
luid  been  mending;  I  wish  I  could  do  something 
better  than  mending  the  meshes  of  old  nets. 

Tou  do  enough  for  your  b^<6,  dear,  said  his  mother, 
aid  we  shall  manage  to  go  on  quite  well  while  the 
Mmiiner  lasts ;  all  I  dread  to  think  of  is  the  winter. 

O,  mother,  if  you  should  have  your  rheuouitism 
eome  on  then,  what  would  you  do  ?  I  wish  I  were 
older  to  work  for  you. 

I  cannot  bear  to  thmk  of  it,  answered  his  mother, 
weeping ;  If  I  should  have  my  old  complaint  come 
back,  I  should  not  be  able  to  work  amy  longer,  and 
then  who  is  to  take  care  of  my  poor  Johnny  ?  I  have 
not  a  friend  in  the  world  that  I.could  send  to  for  help, 
if  I  were  ill. 

Don't  you  recollect,  mother,  the  French  gentleman 
you  have  often  told  me  about?  perhaps  he  would  help 
you,  if  he  could  know  you  are  so  poor. 

But  be  lives  in  Paris,  and  I  can*t  write,  so  how 
is  he  to  know  the  state  I  am  in  ?  answered  his  mo- 
ther ;  or  else  I  am  sure  he  would  never  vaSSkr  any 
mie  bdonging  to  the  deliverer  «f  his  child  to  die  cif 
want.  Besides,  I  well  remember,  (for  maay's  the 
tinw  I  have  heard  my  dear  husband  tell  me  the  tale), 
when  the  child  fell  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  which 
was  just  ready  to  sail,  and  your  dear  fiuher,  plunging 
IbXm  the  wmes,  brought  back  his  infimt  safe  and 
sound,  and  smiling  in  his  &oe,  the  gentleman,  after 
bending  his  head  for  an  instant  over  the  dear  drip, 
ping  bd)e,  to  hide  his  streaming  eyes,  (for,  let  a  gen- 
tieman  be  never  so  manly,  it%  more  than  he  can  do 
to  keep  from  crying  like  one  of  us,  when  he  sees  his 
own  fiesh  and  blood  saved  from  d^h),  he  turned  to 
your  poor  &ther,  and  said,  in  a  fluttering-like,  yet 
grand  kind*  of  voice,  too — "  Barton,  you  have  done 
more  for  me  than  if  you  had  saved  my  own  life ;  I 
ean  never  hope  to  repay  yom  for  the  happiness  yem 
have  given  me  at  this  moment,  yet** — Before  he  eould 
finish  what  he  was  going  to  say,  your  poor  £aher 
turned  away,  saying,  **  I^ord  bless  your  honour,  don*t 
thank  me ;  it*s  no  move  than  what  you'd  have  done 
for  my  Johnny,  1*11  swear,  if  you  had  seen  him  drop 
overboard  like  your  young  thmg  there.  **  Your  &ther 
was  proud  enough,  then,  Johnny,  and  he  told  me 
that  he  guessed  that  the  gentleman  was  going  to  re- 
ward him,  so  he  jumped  into  his  boat  which  lay  along- 
side, and  the  vessel  sailed  away  immediately,  and  he 
never  heard  anything  more  of  the  gentleman :  but 
though  your  fother  didn't  want  anything  at  that  time 
from  any  body,  being  able,  as  he  was,  to  gain  bis  own 
living  comfortably  and  honestly,  much  less  to  have  a 
reward  for  having  saved  an  innocent  fellow-creature's 
life,  yet  I  can't  help  wishing  he'd  made  a  friend  of 
the  gentleman,  who  couldn't  but  be  gratefuL 

How  long  ago  was  this,  mother  ?  said  John,  after 
thinking  a  nttle  while. 

It  was  eight  years  since,  come  Midsimimer  day ;  I 
should  surely  remember  it,  continued  Dame  Barton, 
for  when  my  good  John  Barton  came  home  with  an 
honest  flush  on  .his  brow,  and  first  told  me  the  story, 
I  looked  on  the  dear  babe  I  held  in  ray  arms,  and 
thanked  God  it  was  not  my  own  dear  Johnny  which 
had  run  the  chance  of  a  drowning  death,  instead  of 
the  little  stranger.  You  were  then  a  little  more  than 
a  fortnight  old,  for  to-morrow's  the  third  of  June,  you 
know,  your  birthday,  Johnny ;  and  then  you  will  be 
exactly  eight  years  old. 

Do  you  think  the  gentleman  has  forgotten  what 
my  fother  did  for  him,  mother  ?  asked  Johnny,  after 
another  and  a  longer  pause. 

I  don't  think  he  has,  but  I  can't  say,  for  gentle- 
folk are  apt  to  be  forgetful.  Perhaps,  however,  he 
baa  never  been  to  England  since  then. 

little  John  said  no  more,  but  went  on  very  busily 
with  his  work;  so  busily,  indeed,  that  when  his 
mother  k>oked  at  him  again,  she  saw  that  he  had 
finished  his  job.    . 

Why,  how  quickly  you  have  worked,  Johnny,  nid 
she,  you  didn't  think  to  have  done  that  net  till  to- 
morrow  morning,  did  you  ? 

No,  mother,  answered  John,  but  when  I  am  talk^ 
!ng  to  you,  and  thinking  hard,  it's  surprising  how 
the  work  gets  on;  I'm  glad  Tve  done  it  though, 
eontlnued  he,  rinng  to  put  by  his  mesh  and  twioe> 
for  I  shall  be  able  to  take  it  to  Bill  Haul  to-night. 
Instead  of  to-morrow,  as  I  promised  him. 

But  it's  getting  dark,  dear,  I'm  going  to  put  away 
my  wheel,  said  his  mother. 

Oh,  it's  not  too  late,  mother,  I  shall  be  there  and 
back  before  youhavej>ut  by  your  spinning-wheel,  and 
got  the  haddocks  out  ready  for  supper ;  so  good  bye, 
good  bye,  mother,  added  he,  seeing  that  she  did  not 
prevent  his  going,  and  off*  he  ran. 

He's  a  dear,  good  little  soul,  and  that's  the  truth 
on't,  said  Dame  Barton  to  herself,  as  she  listened  to 
the  ea^  footsteps  of  the  boy,  which  crashed  among 
the  ahmgles,  growing  fainter  and  fainter  every  minute, 
till  .at  last  their  sound  could  no  longer  be  dis- 
tiDguisbad  from  the  restless  washing  of  the  waves  on 


the  beach.  I'm,  «ire  I  oughtn't  io  be  the  one  to 
check  him  when  he's  doing  a  good-natured  turn  for  a 
neighbour. 

It  was  a  beautifhl  evening,  and  as  little  John 
Barton  ran  along  the  beach,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and 
unbuttoned  his  shirt-collar,  that  be  mi^  enjoy  the 
<Dool  breese,  for  the  day  had  been  very  sultry. 

This  air  blows  towards  France,  said  he,  half  aloud, 
for  I  know  that  France  lies  over  there  across  the  blue 
water,  and  Paris  is  in  France,  and  he  lives  in  Paris. 
Oh,  how  I  do  wish,  exclaimed  he,  passionately,  and 
suddenly  stopping  short,  and  straining  bb  eyes  over 
the  wide  sea,  how  I  do  wish  I  could  go  to  Paris  !  I 
would  find  him  out^-I  would  see  him — I  would  tell 
him — I  will,  I  must  go,  said  he,  interrupting  himself, 
and  again  running  forward.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
cottage  where  his  friend  Bill  Haul  lived,  he  found  a 
strange  man  there,  speaking  with  Billli  father,  whom 
he  did  not  at  first  take  any  notice  of,  but  kept  on 
talking  with  Bill  about  the  net ;  however,  presently 
he  noticed  that  the  man  talked  in  a  different  tone 
ft'om  what  he  usually  heard,  and  used  his  arms  very 
violently  while  he  spoke,  and,  at  last,  John  thought 
that  be  heard  him  say  the  word  France,  though  in 
the  same  curious  voice  he  had  before  noticed. 

Isn't  that  man  a  Frenchman,  Bill,  that's  talking  to 
your  father?  asked  John. 

Yes,  he's  wanting  father  to  buy  a  cargo  of  apples 
and  eggs  he  has  brought  from  France,  and  he's  in  a 
hurry  to  strike  his  bargain,  because  he  wants  to  be 
aboard  again  by  four  o'clock  to-morrow  morning 
but  never  mind  him.  Jack,  he  speaks  such  gibber- 
ish, that 

Did  you  say  he  was  going  to  France  at  four  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning.  Bill?  interrupted  little  John. 

Yes,  the  tide  serves  then  to  make  the  harbour  of 
Boulogne,  I  heard  him  say,  so  he  wants  to  be  offl- 
do  but  hear  what  a  chattering  the  French  mounseer 
makes,  said  Bill,  who  was  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  thought  it  looked  manly  to  ridicule  a 
Frenchman.  By  this  time  the  bargain  was  concluded 
between  the  fisherman  and  the  apple-merchant,  and, 
as  the  latter  left  the  cottage,  John  Barton  took  rather 
a  hasty  leave  of  his  friend,  and  ran  after  the  stranger^ 
whom  he  overtook  just  as  he  reached  the  beacb. 

Sir,  Mr  Frenchman,  said  John,  as  he  approached 
him,  somewhat  out  of  breath, — sir,  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  if  you  please. 

Hph,  what  you  say,  littel  boy  ?  said  the  man,  turn- 
ing ronnd. 

AVt  you  going  to  France,  sir  ?  said  John. 

Yes,  I  am,  to-morrow  morning,  tt  puu,  but  what 
den,  my  littel  ^ild? 

Why,  sir,  I  want  very  much  to  go  to  France  and 
if  you'd  be  so  good  as  to  take  me  in  your  boat 

Take  you  in  my  bo«t;  what  for  should  I  do  dat? 
answered  the  Frenchman. 

Why,  I  can  give  you  nothing  for  taking  me,  to  be 
sure,  said  John  ;  I  have  neither  money  nor  anything 
else  of  my  own  to  give  away,  but  I  will  work  as  well 
and  as  hard  as  ever  I  can :  I  can  mend  nets,  and  I 
ean  tar  boats,  and  I  can 

Stop,  stop,  stop,  interrupted  the  Frenchman,  I 
was  not  tinking  of  what  you  could  give  me,  or  what 
you  could  do  for  me,  but  I  was  tinking  what  should 
be  the  use  if  I  was  to  take  you  in  my  bateau — ^in  my 
boat. 

Oh,  then,  you  will  ukc  me,  sir!  O,  thank  you, 
sir,  said  John,  eagerly ;  what  use  did  you  aa^  sir  ? 
Oh,  I  want  very  much  to  go  to  France  to  find  a  gen- 
tleman who  I  hope  will  be  a  friend  to  my  poor 
mother. 

Your  moder,  did  you  say,  my  littel  friend— 4f  you 
want  to  go  to  France  to  do  good  to  your  modar,  you 
must  hede  bons  fih — de  good  son,  so  you  «H^j  go 
wid  me  in  my  bateau, 

Ob,  thank  you,  kind  Frenchman,  taking  his  hand 
and  shaking  it,  and  pressing  it  to  his  bosom,  so  over- 
joyed that  he  scarcely  knew  what  be  did,  or  what 
he  said ;  then  I  will  oome  to  the  harbour,  by  four  to- 
morrow, and  you  will  be  there  and  take  me.  I  shall 
be  sure  to  find  you  ? 

Oui,  yes,  returned  the  Frenchman,  you  may  come, 
but  be  sure  you  do  not  be  too  late  after — you  must 
be  quite  positivement  a  littel  before  four,  because  I 
would  not  lose  de  marots,  dat  is  to  say  de  what  you 
call  de  tide,  fbr  de  universe.  So  saying,  he  walked 
away  in  the  direction  of  Dover  town,  leaving  John 
to  pursue  his  way  home  to  the  hut  under  the  clifl&. 

By  this  time  the  twilight  had  gradually  given  way 
to  the  coming  on  of  night ;  and  John  Barton  had 
been  so  earnestly  engaged  in  talking  and  arranging 
his  plan  of  ^ing  to  France,  that  he  had  not  per- 
ceived the  increasing  darkness.  The  sea  that  lay 
calmly  before  him,  and  the  wide  heavens  that  were 
above  him,  were  both  so  exactly  the  same  deep  blue 
colour,  that  they  seemed  to  touch  and  be  one  vast 
space,  except  that  the  waters  beneath  now  and  then 
broke  into  little  white  sparkles  on  the  tops  of  the 
waves,  and  the  sky  over  his  head  was  bright  with 
many  stars.  The  cliffs  around»  with  their  white 
fronts  stretching  down  towards  the  beach,  looked  cold 
and  ghastly,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  sound  to  be 
heard  but  the  flapping  wings  <^  a  solitary  sea-gull 


and  the  dist»it  cry  of  die  saflors  keeping  time  to 
their  pulling  altogether,  as  they  hauled  in  their 
cables. 

Little  John  could  not  help  stopping  for  a  moment 
to  look  round  upon  a  scene  which,  although  seen  by 
him  every  day,  yet  seemed  now  to  look  particularly 
beautiful,  ani  at  the  same  time,  of  a  kind  of  awful 
loveliness.  Now  tliat  he  stood  quite  alone,  and  bad 
time  to  think,  he  felt  that  he  bad  just  done  a  very 
bold  thing  in  undertaking  ^o  make  so  long  a  voya^ 
of  his  own  accord,  and  witlAmt  having  a&ked  the  ad- 
vice of  anyone,  no,  not  even  the  advice  of  his  o^u 
mother.  And  then  came  the  thought  of  what  she 
Would  say  when  she  found  what  he  had  done.  I 
know,  thought  he,  I  am  doing  right,  for  I  am  trying 
to  do  good  to  my  mother,  and  perhaps  if  I  had  asktd 
her  leave  first,  she  would  liave  been  afraid  to  let  such 
a  little  boy  as  I  am  go  all  alone,  and  with  strangers^ 
too ;  but  then  no  one  would  hurt  such  a  little  fellow 
as  I,  I  am  sure ;  and  then  slie  would  think  that  I 
never  drould  be  able  to  travel  in  France,  because  I 
have  no  money,  and  I  can't  speak  French,  which  I 
have  heard  everybody  speaks  in  France,  even  the  little 
boys  and  girls,  and  she  would  be  afraid  I  sliould  have 
no  bed,  and  be  obliged  to  lie  in  the  fields,  and  then 
she  would  perhaps  forbid  me  to  go,  which  I  should 
be  very  sorry  for,  because  I  should  not  like  to  dis^ 
obey  her,  yet  all  the  time  I  should  know  I  ought  to 
go  ;  for  though  there  will  be  a  groat  many  di€5caU 
ties,  to  be  sure,  yet  I  feel  that  if  I  try  hard  r.nd  da 
my  best  to  get  througli  them  and  help  myself,  that 
God  will  be  so  good  and  kind  a«i  to  take  care  of  me. 
Little  John,  as  lie  thought  of  all  this,  looked  over 
the  blue  waters,  and  felt  the  tears  come  in  his  eyes, 
and  a  kind  of  swelling  sensation  come  over  his  breast, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  n^ver  prayed  so 
earnestly  in  all  his  life,  thoupfh  he  could  not  say  a 
word.  Just  then  he  recollected  that  it  must  be  very 
late,  and  that  he  had  stayed  away  from  home  so  long 
that  his  mother  would  be  uneasy;  so  he  ran  as 
quickly  as  he  could  towards  the  hut,  determining 
that  he  had  better  not  mention  his  intention  of  going 
to  his  mother  at  all. 

Why,  Johnny  dear,  said  she,  as  he  bounced  into 
the  cottage  door  quite  out  of  breath,  what  a  long 
time  you  have  been  away.  I  sujipose  neighbour 
Haul  kept  you  ? 

John  felt  inclined  to  say,  yes,  mother ;  but  be 
knew  it  would  not  be  quite  the  truth,  so  he  ^id, 
I  stayed  a  little  time  talking  with  BUI  Haul, 
mother,  and  I  stayed  the  rest  of  the  time  on  the 
beach,  but,  if  you  please,  mother,  I  would  rather  you 
wouldn't  ask  me  what  I  stayed  there  for. 

Very  well,  dear,  said  his  mother;  no  hdrjo,  I 
dare  say. 

No,  indeed,  mother,  answered  John  j  and  they 
sat  down  to  their  supper  of  dried  fish,  onion^,  and 
brown  bread. 

What  ails  you,  child,  a'n't  you  hungry,  said  his 
mother,  observing  that  he  cut  off  his  usual  portioa 
of  bread  and  fish,  but  that,  instead  of  eating  it  at 
onee,  he  took  only  a  small  piece  of  each,  and  put  by 
the  rest. 

Thank'ee,  mother,  I  don't  wbh  the  whole  of  tt 
to-night,  said  John,  tor  he  thought  that  be  should 
want  something  to  take  with  him  the  next  zooming, 
and  he  did  not  like  to  deprive  his  mother  of  any 
more  than  he  could  help,  as  she  could  so  ill  afibfd  to 
spare  it.  And  then  he  was  still  more  glad  that  he 
had  not  told  his  motUcr  of  his  intended  voy^t,  fo^f 
even  if  she  had  allowed  him  to  go,  she  would  have 
given  him  everything  tliat  she  had  in  the  house,  and 
left  herself  intirely  without  food. 

When  the  time  came  fbr  going  to  bed,  and  little 
John  wished  his  mother  good  night,  as  she  placed 
her  hand  as  usual  on  his  heed,  and  said,  God  bless 
you,  my  comfort,  he  again  felt  the  swelling  sensation 
at  bis  breast,  and  was  very  much  inclined  to  throw 
himself  into  her  arms,  and  tell  her  all  he  had  iii>- 
tended  to  do  fi>r  her ;  but  he  checked  himself,  and 
saying.  May  He  be  a  friend  to  us,  kissed  his  mother 
fisrvently  and  tenderly,  and  ran  hastily  into  his  own 
little  room,  where  he  threw  himself  on  his  straw 
mattrssa,  ami  was  soon  soundly  asleep. 

The  first  thing  when  he  awoke,  he  was  alarmed  to 
flee  that  it  was  already  h'ght,  and  feared  that  the  sun 
must  be  risen.  He  jumped  up,  put  on  his  clothes  as 
quickly  as  he  could,  put  up  his  two  remaining  checked 
^irts  in  a  bundle  together,  with  two  more  pair  of 
grey  stockings,  and  tying  his  best  handkerchief 
(which  his  mother  had  given  him  for  a  keepsake) 
round  her  spinning-wheel,  as  a  sort  of  farewell  re- 
membrance, fbr  he  could  not  write,  he  left  the  cot- 
tag|e,  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  along  the  sea- beach, 
eating  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  supper  as  he  went. 
It  was  Mot  until  he  had  reached  the  burbour,  that  he 
found  the  sun  was  already  up,  for  the  cliffs  hindered 
him  from  seeing  it  while  he  was  on  the  beach  under- 
neath them  ;  he  was  afraid  it  was  very  late,  and  ask- 
ed a  man  who  was  standing  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  looking  at  a  crab  that  lay  kicking  on  its  back 
among  some  sea- weed,  what  o'clock  it  was.  The 
man  carelessly  answered,  without  looking  up,  past 
four. 

Oh,  dear  t  I  shall  be  too  late;  what  shall  I  do? 
exclaimed  little  John.    Master,  continued  he,  turn* 
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ing  again  to  tht  mam  who  wat  npw  senpiog  loiiia 
'sand  iritb  his  foot  over  tha  tpravUpg  mb,.t  say, 
master,  have  you  seen  a  Frenchman  alK>ut  here  thb 
morning? 

The  man  sUred  for  a  moment  full  in  little  John's 
face,  and  said.  Lord,  hoir  should  I  know  t  and  then 
returned  again  to  his  stupid  cruel  amusement. 
,  Oh,  dear  me!  what  shall  I  do?— but  t  had 
better  not  sUy  here,  thought  little  John,  t  must  do 
as  well  as  I  can,  and  try  to  find  him  out  for  myself. 
He  went  towards  a  few  x^en  whom  he  saw  at  a  little 
distance,  who  seemed  to  be  watching  some  fishing- 
boats  going  out.  As  he  pushed  into  the  midst  of 
them,  he  felt  himself  touched  on  the  shoulder,  and  on 
looking  round,  he  saw  his  friend,  the  Frenchman. 

Ah,  mv  littel  omit  my  littel  friend,  said  he,  you  are 
Tery  good  time  here,  I  see. 

Oh,  I  am  glad  I  Iiave  found  you,  I  was  afraid  I 
should  be  too  late,  for  a  man  told  me  just  now,  that 
it  was  past  four  o'clock. 

No,  no  such  ting,  answered  the  Frenchman,  it  is 
half  a  hour  past  tree  only. 

Oh,  I  am  so  elad,  for  then  there  will  be  time  for 
me  to  run  and  leave  a  message  with  Bill  Haul  for 
my  mother,  who,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  frightened, 
when  slie  finds  I  have  gone  away. 

The  Frenchman  agreed,  telling  him  to  mind  and 
be  back  in  time,  and  so  John  went  to  Bill  Haul,  and 
told  him  ail  about  his  intended  journey  to  France, 
l^F^^f^  lii°i  ^o  go  every  day  and  see  his  mother,  and 
be  kind  to  her,  for  his  sake,  while  he  was  away.  Bill 
Haul  promised  ail  this,  for  he  loved  little  John  Barton 
for  his  good  nature  and  obligingness,  so  that  when 
John  returned  to  the  harbour  he  felt  much  happier 
than  he  did  before,  now  that  he  knew  his  mother 
would  know  where  be  was,  and  that  she  would  have 
some  one  to  go  and  help  her  in  his  absence.  At 
first,  John  Barton  was  very  happy  on  board  the 
Frenchman's  boat,  helping  him  and  two  other  men 
who  were  aboard  to  work  the  vessel,  but  when  he 
had  been  there  about  an  houi^  and  a  halfi  he  Ix^an  to 
feel  very  sick  at  the  stomach,  and  his  head  ached  so 
much,  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  ask  Jacaucs  Bon- 
temps  (which  was  the  name  of  the  captain  or  the  little 
French  vessel),  if  he  might  go  into  the  cabin  and  lie 
down  for  a  little  while ;  but  as  he  saw  that  he  and  the 
men  were  busy,  he  thought  he  would  manage  as  well 
as  he  could  for  himself ;  so  seeing  a  large  boat-cloak 
ill  a  comer,  he  threw  himself  upon  it,  and  had  not 
lain  long  there  before  he  felt  quite  recovered,  which 
perhaps  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  he  had  gone 
below,  as  the  warm  air  of  a  confined  cabin  is  more 
likely  to  bring  on  sea-sickness  than  to  relieve  it.  The 
fresh  air  of  the  deck,  and  his  being  constantly  at 
work,  made  him  quite  well ;  and  when  the  French- 
man came  to  him  to  see  if  he  wanted  any  breakfiut, 
he  found  that  he  was  very  hungry.  He  produced  a 
small  bit  of  dried  fisli  and  some  crust,  which  was  all 
that  wasjeft  of  his  provision,  and  b^m  to  eat  it. 

Ah,  my  poor  littel  ami  I  What,  is  dat  all  what 
you  have  for  your  dijeune? — for  your  breakfiut. 
Stop,  stop !  Stay,  let  me  see  if  I  cannot  give  you 
sometliing  better. 

The  kind  Jacques  went  and  fetched  him  some  boiled 
eggs,  wine,  some  bread,  and  something  which  he  called 
framagt  dt  tothotu* 

John  thanked  him,  and  eat  it  very  heartily ;  but  he 
mixed  some  water  with  the  wine.  Jacques  Bontemps, 
who  was  watching  him,  said :  Ah,  ha !  it  is  all  very 
•well  dat  you  put  dc  water  to  de  wine  now,  but  you 
will  like  it  quite  by  itself  when  you  have  been  a  littel 
time  in  France.  What  for  are  you  going  to  France? 
continued  he,  and  for  how  long  time  ? 

John  answered  that  he  did  not  know  how  long  he 
should  be  there,  but  he  was  going  to  try  and  find  out 
a  gentleman  who  lived  in  Paris. 

And  what  name  is  de  gentleman  ?  and  what  street 
in  Paris  does  he  live  in  ?  asked  Jacques. 

But  when  little  John  told  him  he  knew  neither, 
and  that  he  had  no  money,  nor  could  not  speak  a 
Word  of  French,  the  good-natured  Frenchman  lifted 
up  his  hands  and  eyes  in  astonishment,  and  exclaimed : 
Bwi  Dieu^  est  U  passible  /f  My  poor  littel  friend, 
how  will  you  do  to  travel  all  dat  way  if  you  have  no 
money?  I  would  myself  go  wid  you  and  show  you 
de  way,  but  I  must  not  leave  my  miUer — my  trade ; 
and  I  have  very  littel  money  to  give  away,  but  what 
I  can  give,  I  will.  So  saying,  the  good  man  took 
out  a  half.franc  piece^  and  fifteen  sous,§  and  gave 
them  to  little  John  Barton,  who  had  scarcely  ever  had 
so  large  a  sum  in  all  his  life. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Journal.] 

*  This  literally  mean*  pifcheete :  it  is  pork  cat  into  bits, 
with  sweet  berba«,  and  pressed  into  a  shape,  lookhig  some- 
Ihibg  like  brawn. 

t  Good  God !  is  it  pos»ib1c  ? 

t  A  small  silver  coin,  worth  fivo  iience  English. 

i  A  sous  is  worth  an  English  halfpenny. 

Self' Riches, — At  an  inn  in  Sweden,  there  was  the 
following  inscription  in  English  on  the  wall,  "  You 
will  find  at  Trollhathe  excellent  bread,  meat,  and 
wine,  prwided  you  bring  them  with  you ;  '*  and  this 
will  almost  ser>o  for  a  description  of  human  life,  so 
much  depends  upon  the  temper  th.it  events  are  met 
with,  and  on  the  prudence  that  foresees  and  provides 
against  ihetn.^-^Shttrft  Letters, 
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Benefits  of  VeniilaHon. — For  teveral  wteks  bcfora 
the  plague  brokt  out  in  London,-  in  166^  there  wat 
an  uninterruped  calm,  so  that  there  was 'not  even 
iufiicient  motion  in  the  air  to  turn  a  vane.  And  at 
the  season  in  which  the  last  plague  visited  Vienna 
there  had  been  no  wind  for  three  months.  To  pro- 
duoe  agitation  in  the  air,  fires  were  formerly  lighted^ 
and  pieces  of  artillery  discharged,  means  altogether 
inefficient  to  cause  a  considerable  commotion  in  the 
atmosphere  at  large,  though  a  fire  is  extremely  ser- 
▼icMble  in  renewmg  the  air  of  apartments  in  houses : 
the  only  means  adequate  to  this  end  are  beyond  our 
controul,  though  they  frequently  take  place  at  tht 
moments  of  the  utmost  need :  these  are  storms  and 
hurricanes  which,  however  desoUting  in  their  im- 
mediate effects,  are  instruments  of  great,  though  lest 
obvious  good.  After  the  hurricane  which  proved  so 
destructive  to  the  inhabhants  of  the  West  Indies,  in 
1780,  less  disease  occurred  than  had  been  known  be- 
fore ;  even  those  who  laboured  under  sickness  at  the 
time  were  benefited  by  it;  fever,  diarrhceas  and 
dysenteries,  but,  above  alt,  disorders  affecting  the 
lungs,  were  cured.  Cases  of  intermittent  fever  were 
observed  to  be  cured  by  an  earthquake  at  Caracas,  in 
March,  1812.  (See  *  Brandc*s  Quarterly  Journid  of 
Science '  for  1817,  vol.  II.  p.  401.)  After  the  expec- 
tation  of  a  storm,  plants  give  out  more  oxygen,  which 
accounts  for  the  delightful  and  life-giving  freshness  of 
the  air,  of  which  every  one  is  sensible  who  walks  out 
into  the  fields  immediately  afterwards. — One  of  the 
most  convincing  proofs  of  the  different  influence  of 
fi)ul  and  pure  air  is  to  be  found  in  the  *  Report  of 
the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  Dublin.*  In  the  space  of 
four  years,  ending  in  1784,  in  a  badly  ventilated 
house,  there  died  2944  children  out  of  7650.  But 
after  freer  ventilation,  the  deaths  in  the  same  period 
of  time,  and  in  a  like  number  of  children,  amounted 
only  to  279.  Attention  to  this  point  will  prove  a 
protection  from  numerous  causes  of  disease.  The 
annual  mortality  of  Manchester,  in  1757,  was  1  in  25, 
and  in  17^,  1  in  28;  but  in  1811,  it  was  1  in  74;  a 
charge  mainly  attributable  to  the  improvements  in 
ventilation  effected  by  Drs  Percival  and  Ferrier. 

Opinions  of  Aristotle. — The  works  of  this  philoso. 
pher  (of  which,  however,  only  forty-eight  exist,  out 
of  a  multitude  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  four 
hundred)  embrace  nearly  the  whole  range  of  human 
knowledge  as  it  existed  in  his  day.     He  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  syllogistic  mode  of  reasoning,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  he  lays  down  in  his  work  on  logic. 
In  his  books  on  rhetoric,  he  has  investigated  the 
principles  of  eloquence  with  great  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision, insomuch  that  they  form  the  basis  of  all  that 
has  since  been  written  on  the  subject.     His  work  on 
poet  its,  or  rather  the  fragment  which  has  come  down 
to  us  under  that  name,  although  almost  intirely  con- 
fined to  the  consideration  of  the  drama,  ^ contains 
principles  applicable  to  poetical  composition  in  gene- 
ral, and  is  equally  distinguished  for  precision  and 
depth  of  thought.     Those  on  ethics  and  politics  are 
also  remarkable  productions ;  and  although  the  for- 
mer has  been  effectually  superseded  by  a  more  per- 
fect system,  the  latter  contains  much  that  is  inter- 
esting, even  at  the  present  day.     In  his  metaphysics, 
he  expounds  the  doctrine  of  Being,  abstracted  from 
Matter,  and  speaks  of  a  first  mover — the  life  and 
intellect  of  the  universe,  eternal  and  immutable,  but 
neither  omnipresent  nor  omnipotent.     When  treat- 
ing of  physios,  he  does  not  in  general  lay  down  rules 
^  priori,  but  deduces  them  from  the  observation  and 
comparison  of  fSscts.     This  being  the  case,  we  might 
expect  that  such  of  his  writings  as  relate  to  natural 
history  should  contain  much  truth.     He  holds  that 
all  terrestrial  bodies  are  composed  of  four  elements, 
earth,  water,  air,  and  fire.      Earth  and  water  are 
heavy,  because  they  tend  towards  the  earth's  centre ; 
while  air  and  fire,  which  tend  upwards,  are  light. 
Besides  these  four  elements,  he  has  admitted  a  fifth, 
of  which  the  celestial  objects  were  composed,  and 
whose  motion  is  always  circular.     He  supposed  that 
there  is  above  the  air,  under  the  concave  part  of  the 
moon,  a  sphere  of  fire  to  which  all  the  flames  ascend, 
as  the  brooks  and  rivers  flow  into  the  ocean.     He 
maintains  that  matter  is  infinitely  divisible ;  that  the 
universe  is  full,  and  that  there  is  no  vacuum  in  na- 
ture ;  that  the  world  is  eternal ;  that  the  sun,  which 
has  always  revolved  as  it  does  at  present,  will  for  ever 
continue  to  do  so  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  generations 
of  men  succeed  one  another  without  having  had  a 
beginning  or  foreseeing  an  end.      He  alleges  that 
the  heavens  are  incapable  of  decay  ;  and  that  although* 
sublunar  things  are  subject  to  corruption,  their  parts 
nevertheless  do  not  perish ;    that  they  only  change 
place ;  that  from  the  remains  of  one  thing  another  is 
made ;  and  that  thus  the  mass  of  the  world  always 
remains  intire.     He  holds  that  the  earth  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  world,  and  that  the  First  Being  makes 
the  skies  revolve  round  the  earth,  by  intelligences 
which  are  continually  occupied  with  these  motions. 
He  asserts  that  all  the  globe  which  is  now  covered 
by  the  waters  of  the  sea,  was  formerly  dry  land ;  and 
that  what  is  now  dry  land  will  be  again  converted 
into  water.     The  reason  is  this ;  the  rivers  and  tor- 
rents are  continually  carrying  along  sand  and  earth, 


whic^  eauaet  the  ahoret  gradually  to  advaiioe  and  tht 
tea  giradually  to  rctirt ;  so  that,  in  the  oourae  of  ii»* 
num^ablt  ages,  tht  allcgtd  vicistitudet  necettarily 
.take  plate.  He  adds  that  in  several  parts  which  tarn 
considerably  inland,  and  tvtn  of  great  tlevation,  the 
tea,  when  retiring,  Itft  shells,  and  that,  on  digging 
in  tlie  ground,  anchon  and  fragments  of  ships  ara 
sometimes  found.  Ovid  attributes  the  pame  opiniom 
to  Pythagoras.  Aristotle  further  remarks,  that  these 
'conversions  of  sea  into  land,  and  of  land  into  se% 
which  gradually  taka  place  in  the  long  lapse  of  aget» 
are  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  our  ignorance  of 
past  occurrences.  He  adds  that  besides  this,  other 
accidents  happen,  which  give  rise  even  to  the  loss  of 
the  arts;  and  among  these  the  innumerable  petti- 
lences,  wars,  famines,  earthquakes,  burnings,  and 
desolations,  which  exterminate  all  the  inhabitants  of 
a  country,  excepting  a  few  who  escape  and  save 
themselves  in  the  deserts,  where  they  lead  a  sava^ 
life,  and  where  they  give  origin  to  others,  who,  in 
tlie  progress  of  time,  cultivate  the  ground,  and  invent 
or  rediscover  the  arts ;  and  that  the  same  opiniona 
recur,  and  have  been  renewed  times  without  number. 
In  thb  manner,  be  maintains  that,  notwithsunding 
these  vicissitudes  and  revolutions,  the  machine  of  the 
world  always  remains  indestructible.— Zires  of  Zoo^ 
logists. 

A  Lesson  in  Seniiment, — The  deeds  of  their  anoe»* 
tors  are  painted  on  the  great  bridge  of  Lucerne ;  and» 
poor  as  the  pictures  are,  tliey  gave  me  pleasure. 
They  must  not  be  considered  as  works  of  art,  but,  at 
records  of  memorable  acts,  are  highly  honourable, 
for  they  nurture  a  glowing  love  of  freedom.  I  might 
reply  to  any  unseasonable  critic  in  the  words  of 
Shakspeare,  when  the  courtiers,  in  the  *  Midsummer 
Night*8  Dream,*  were  despising  the  rude  dialogue  of 
Moonshine  and  Wall ;  and  when  Theseus  made  them 
this  remarkable  answer, — **  The  best  of  this  kind  are 
but  shadows,  and  the  worst  of  them  are  not  worse,  if 
imagination  amend  them." — Matthison's  Traods, 


TO  CORRKSPOXDBNTS. 
Ova  best  thanks  to  the  Lady  who  forwarded  us  in  to 
kind  a  manner  the  verses  of  Mr  Landor,  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  We  need  not 
say  how  much  we  regret  our  inability  to  insert  them 
in  this  unpolitical  joumaL  We  shall  make  ourselves 
and  our  readers  amends  however,  by  the  ftirther 
extracts  we  intend  to  give  from  his  last  volume  of 
poetry. 

Z.  Z.  next  week.     Also  H.  S. 
ViKDKx  will  see,  by  intimations  to  Correspondentt 
in  our  two  last  numbers,  that  we  mean  to  give  no 
further  occasion  for  the  excitement  of  controversial 
topics. 

The  author  of  the  sonnet  "  To  a  Friend  labouring 
under  severe  Indisposition,"  &c.  writes  with  excellent 
good  sense  and  feeling,  but  his  style  is  hardly  original 
enough  to  do  him  justice,  except  in  the  striking  line 
in  which  he  speaks  of  **  Fortitude,  the  giant  of  the 
heart." 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  « cause  of  complaint** 
which  our  friend  E.  W.  V.  has  with  us,  on  the  score 
of  not  answering  Correspondents.  M''e  must  really 
say  that  we  take  ourselves  to  be  very  well-behaved 
in  that  matter.  The  circumstance  he  notices  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  shops,  has  often  astonished  us ; 
but  we  cannot  discuss  the  subject  in  this  Journal,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  point  out  the  beautiful,  and  not 
to  contend  with  the  deformed. 

H.  R.'s  feelings  are  genuine;  and  his  love  o£ 
poetry  worth  cultivating,  at  his  leisure.  He,  and  our 
other  young  friend  TiNXAToa,  should  read  the  old 
English  poets,  that  they  may  learn  to  care  lets  for 
conventional  styles,  and  the  mere  fitting  of  one  line 
to  another. 

We  will  endeavour  to  do  what  F.  H.  wislies. 
Thanks  to  F.  Sr  Jso.  N.,  for  his  pleasant  letter. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  him  on  the  subject 
he  speaks  of.  Meantime,  a  letter  containing  a  query 
is  left  for  him  at  Mr  Hooper's,  if  he  will  be  good 
enough  to  apply  for  it.  Also  another  for  our  esteemed 
Correspondent,  Peregrine  Reedpen,  if  he  will  take 
the  same  trouble. 

In  consequence  of  a  letter  we  have  received  from 
the  fiiir  writer,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  ^'crses 
to  Flowers,  inserted  a  few  weeks  back  from  her  pen, 
were  not  intended  by  her  to  be  signed  with  her  name 
at  length,  but  only  with  the  initials  I.  J.  T.  It  was 
our  own  doing, — the  putting  the  name  at  length. 
We  wished  to  let  the  reader  know  that  they  were 
written  by  a  lady,  and  did  not  consider  that  one  of 
the  Christian  names  vrould  have  been  sufficient. 
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FLTmo  WOMBir. 

As  we  mentioned  this  book  in  our  last,  and  our 
''••ders  (to  judge  from  those  who  have  exprened  any 
opinion  on  the  matter)  appear  to  like  the  articles  we 
3»Te  giren  them  on  imaginative  beings,  we  will  devote 
the  present  paper  to  some  account  of  our  old  friend 
Peter  Wilkins  and  his  bride;  and  then  quit,  for  the 
present,  thb  tempting  class  of  subjects,  in  behalf  of 
the  varietj  expected  of  us. 

The  *  Adventures  of  Peter  Wilkins'  is  a  book 
•written  about  a  hundred  yean  back,  purporting  to  be 
the  work  of  a  shipwrecked  voyager,  and  relating  the 
discovery  of  a  people  who  had  wings.  It  is  men- 
tioned somewhere,  with  great  esteem,  by  Mr  Southey, 
if  our  memory  does  not  deceive  us;  and  has  been 
altogether  so  much  admired,  and  so  popular,  that  we 
are  surprised  Mr  Dunlop  has  omitted  it  in  his  « His- 
tory of  Fiction.'  The  name, « Peter  Wilkins,'  has, 
to  the  present  perplexed  and  aspiring  generation 
(not  yet  knowing  what  to  retain  and  what  to  get  rid 
oO  A  poor  and  vulgar  sound.  It  is  not  MontrevUle, 
or  Mordaunt,  or  Montgomery.  «  Pfeter  *'  is  not  the 
name  for  a  card.  "  Wilkins  "  hardly  announcef  him- 
self  as  a  diner  with  dukes.  But  a  hundred  years 
ago  people  did  not  conceive  that  a  gentleman's  pre- 
tensions were  nominal  What  novelist  now-aniays 
would  call  his  hero  «<Tom  Jones?"  Yet  thus  was 
his  great  work  christened  by  Fielding,  a  man  of  noble 
&mily.  However,  there  is  a  «  preferment '*  in  the 
instinct  of  this  aspiration.  Society  has  had  a  lift, 
and  is  inclined  to  take  everything  for  an  advantage 
and  an  elegance  which  it  sees  in  possession  of  its  new 
company.  By  and  bye,  it  wiU  be  content  with  the 
real  elegancies,  and  drop  the  pretended. 

It  is  a  great  honour  to  a  writer  to  invent  a  being, 
at  once  new  and  delightful;  and  the  honour  is  not 
the  less,  for  the  apparent  obviousness  of  the  inven- 
tion.    Let  any  one  try  to  make  a  new  combination  of 
this  sort,  and  he  will  find  how  diflScult  it  is.     We 
will  venture  to  say,  that  besides  genius  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word,  there  is  a  foith  in  it,  and  a 
remoteness  from  things  worldly,  that  implies  a  virtue 
and  a  child-like  simpUcity,  not  common  but  to  mmds 
of  the  higher  order.     Some  writers  would  think  they 
were  going  to  be  merely  childish ;  and  would  very 
properly  desist.     Others  would  be  apprehennve  of 
ridicule;  and  would  desist  with  like  reason.     Not 
that  everybody  would  succeed,  who  fancied  he  should. 
Taste  and  judgment  are  requisite  to  all  good  inven- 
tions, as  well  as  an  imagination  to  find  them ;  and 
there  must  be,  above  all,  a  strong  taste  for  the  truth; 
terisimaitude,  or  the  likeness  of  truth,  being  the 
.great  charm  in  the  wildest  of  fictbns.     It  is  very 
difficult  to  unite  the  imaginative  with  the  worldly ; 
and  men  of  real  genius  sometimes  make  mistekcs,  in 
consequence,  fit  only  for  the  most  literal  or  inoohe- ' 
tant  understandings. 

We  have  headed  our  article  « Flying  Women>'  in- 
stead of  the  Flying  People,  because,  though  the  be- 
ings  dicovered  by  our  friend  Peter  are  of  both  sexes* 
we  could  never  quite  persuade  ourselves  that  his 
males  had  an  equal  right  to  their  ^rmoMiae.  AUhow- 
«ver,  that  he  says  about  the  Flying  Nation  as  a  people 
ishigenious.  He  has  escaped,  in  particuUur,  in  a  most 
happy  manner,  from  the  diflicul^  of  introducing  his 
pbin-bmsked  htro  among  them  without  leaMU- 
Ing  his   dignity,  by  means    of    implicating    him 
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with   a    prophecy    important    to    their    well-b^ 
2ng;    and    his  speculations    upon    their    religion 
and   policy,    show  him   to   have   been  a  man  of 
an  original  turn  of  reflection  in  everything;  good- 
hearted,  and  zealous  for  the  advancement  of  man- 
kind.     But  his  lords,  his  architects,  and  his  minera, 
violate  the  remoteness  of  his  invention,  and  bring  it 
back  to  common-place;  nor  was  this  necessary  to 
render  his  work  useful.     The  utUity  of  a  work  of 
iinagination  oonsiste  in  softening  and  elevating  the 
mind  generally ;  and  this  is^the  eflTect  of  his  Flying 
Woman.     All  that  relates  to  her  is  luckUy  set  in  a 
frame  by  itself;    is  remote,    quiet,    and    superior. 
She  is  as  much  above  Peter's  race  in  sincerity,  as  in 
her  wings;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  about  her  which, 
in  a  higher  stete  of  humanity,  the  author  does  not 
succeed  in  making  us  suppose  possible.     Peter  is 
even  raised  towards  her  by  dint  of  bis  admiration  of 
her  truth,  and  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition  more 
than  meets  him  half  way,  and  sets  them  both  on  a 
levd. 

The  author  of  this  curious  invention  must  hare 
been  a  very  modest  as  well  as  clever  man,  or  have 
had  some  peculiar  reasons  for  keeping  hb  name  a 
secret ;  for  he  was  living  when  the  work  arrived  at 
a  second  edition.     The  dedication  does  not  appear 
in  the  first ;  and  the  writer,  who  signs  himself  R.  P. 
•peaks  in  it  of  the  heroine  as  his  property.     It  is 
observable,  that  in  all  the  editions  we  bavie  met  with, 
the  initials  R.  P.  are  signed  to  the  dedication,  while 
R.  S.  is  put  in  the  title-page.     This  also  looks  like 
a  negligence  uncommon  in  authors.     The  dedication 
is  to  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Northumberland ;  the 
lady  to  whom  Bishop  Percy  dedicated  his  *  Relics  of 
Ancient   English   Poetry.'      We   have    sometimes 
Ancied  that  Abraham  Tucker  wrote  it,  or  Bishop 
Berkeley.     It  has  all  the  ease  and  the  cordial  d^*- 
cacy  of  the  best  days  tluit  followed  the  *  Tatler,*  as 
well  as  their  tend^icy  to  theological  discussion.  The 
mediocrity  of  the  author's  station  in  life  might  have 
been  invented,  to  make  the  picture  of  a  sea-fiuing 
philosopher  more  real,  though  the  names  of  the 
children,  Tom^  and  Pubro,  hardly  seem  a  contrast 
which  a  scholar  could  have  allowed  himself  to  give 
into.     The  turn  of  words,  invented  for  the  flying 
people,  is  copied  from  Swifk,  and  cannot  be  called 
happy.     There  is  a  want  of  analogy  in  them  to  the 
smoothness,  and  even  the  energy,  of  flying.     The 
ancient  name  of  the  country,  Nommbdigprtuit,  is  more 
fit  for  that  of  the   Houhynhyms.     Armdrunutake, 
Balbrindrugg,  Crathdoorpt,  and  JEtunkun  (marriage), 
and  Gbmm  (a  man),  are  words  too  ugly  for  any  ne- 
cessity of  looking  natural.   We  are  hardly  reconciled 
to  the  name  of  Youwarkee  for  the  heroine.     Gawrty 
(a  woman)  is  hardly  so  good ;  but  the  Grawdee,  the 
name  of  the  flying  apparatus,  will  do.     There  is  a 
grandeur  in  it.     We  see  it  expand  and  «  di^lay  ite 
pomp,'*  as  Tasso  says  of  the  peacock.     The  hero's 
name  was  most  likely  si^gested  by  that  of  a  cele- 
brated advocate  of  the  possibility  of  fiying,  Wilkins, 
Bishop  of  Chester.  •     Upon  the  whole,  if  we  wei« 
in  possession  of  the  Berkeley  Manuscripts,  we  should 
look  hard  to  find  a  memorandum  indicative  of  his 
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being  the  author  of  this  delightful  invention.  Even 
the  miners  seem  to  belong  to  the  author  of  the  Ber- 
muda  scheme;  and  he  had  traversed  the  seas,  and 
been  conversant  with  all  honest  paths  of  life.  There 
would  also  have  appeared  to  him  good  reason  for 
not  avowing  the  book,  how  Christian  soever,  when 
he  came  to  be  a  Bishop.  But  these  inquiries  are 
foreign  to  our  pages. 

A  peacock,  with  his  plumage  dispUyed,  fuU  of 
"rainbows  and  starry  eyes,"  is  a  fine  object;  but 
thmk  of  a  lovely  woman  set  in  front  of  an  etherial 
shell,  and  wafM  about  like  a  Venus.  This  is  per- 
haps  the  best  general  idea  that  can  be  given  of  Peter 
WHkins's  bride.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  work, 
published  in  1751  (at  least  we  know  of  none  earlier), 
there  is  an  engraved  expknation  of  the  wings,  or 
rather  drapery,  for  such  it  was  when  at  rest.  It 
might  be  called  a  natural  webbed-silk.  We  are  to 
fiwcy  a  nymph  in  a  vest  of  the  finest  texture  and  of 
Uie  most  delicate  carnation.  On  a  sudden,  this 
drapery  parts  in  two  and  flies  back,  stretehed  from 
head  to  foot  behind  the  figure  like  an  oval  fim  or 
umbrelU ;  and  the  lady  is  in  fix,nt  of  it,  pwparing  to 
•weep  blushing  away  from  us,  and  "winnow  tht 
buxom  aur." 


*  The  Bishop  is  said  to  have  been  asked  by  the  iUghty 
Pwchssi  of  Newcastle,  how  people  who  took  a  voyage  t» 
the  moon  were  to  manage  for  •*  baitiDg-plaoest**  to  which 
he  replied,  with  great  Micity,  that  he  wondei^  at  loeh  a 

qnsition  from  her  Grace,"  who  had  boflt  so  aaay  caides  la 
the  air." 


It  has  been  objected,  that  the  wings  of  Peter's 
woman  consist  rather  of  something  Uced  and  webbed 
than   proper  angeUcal  wings,  that  this  something 
serves  her  also  for  drapery,  that  the  drapery  therefore 
M  alive,  and  that  we  should  be  shocked  to  find  it 
warm  and  stirring.     The  objection  is  natural  In  a 
merely  animal  point  of  riew;  and  yet,  speakmg  for 
ourselves,  we  confess  we  have  been  so  accustomed  to 
idealities,  and  to  aspirations  after  the  predominancy 
of  moral  beauty  in  physical,  that  it  is  with  an  eflTort 
we  allow  it  to  be  so.     Supposing  it,  at  first,  to  be 
something  to  which  we  should  have  to  grow  recon- 
ciled, we  conceive,  that  pity  for  the  supposed  deformity 
would  only  endear  us  the  more  to  the  charming  and 
pcrfiBct  womanhood  to  which  it  was  attadied.     We 
have  often  thought,  that  real  tenderness  for  the  sex 
would  not  be  so  great  or  so  touching,— certainly  it 
could  not  be  so  well  proved,— if  women  partook  less 
than  they  do  of  imperfoction.  But  the  etherial  power 
as  well  as  grace  belonging  to  our  flying  beaudes 
could  not  long  permit  us  to  associate  the  idea  with 
deformity.  Our  admiration  of  beauty,  as  it  is  (unless 
we  hold  vrith  some  philosophers,  that  it  is  a  direct 
ordinance  of  the  Divine  Being)  is  the  effect  of  custom 
and  kind  ofiices.     It  is  true,  there  is  something  in 
mere  smoothness  and  harmony  of  form,  which  appears 
to  be  suflScient  of  itself  to  affect  us  with  pleasing 
emotions,  distinct  from  any  reference  to  moral  beauty; 
but  the  hist  secrete  of  pleasures,  the  most  materia^ 
are  m  the  bram  and  the  imagination.     The  lowest 
sensualist,  if  he  were  capable  of  reflection,  would  find 
that  he  was  endeavouring  to  grasp  some  shadow  of 
grace  and  kindliness,  even  when  he  fiinoied  himself 
least  given  to  such  refinements.     The  worst  Hke  to 
receive  pleasures  from  the  best.     The  very  seducer, 
In  tiie  soiTy  improvidence  of  his  selfishness,  seeks  to 
be  mistaken  for  what  he  is  not ;  to  enjoy  innooence 
instead  of  guilt ;  to  read  in  the  eyes  of  simplicity  what 
a  transport  it  is  to  be  loved;  and  to  piece  out  the 
instinctive  consciousness  of  his  own  want  of  a  just 
moral  power  by  the  stealing  of  one  that  is  unjust. 
Being  a  man»  he  cannot  help    then   involuntary 
tributes  to  the  adul  of  beauty.     If  it  were  othMrwise^ 
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he  would  be  an  idiot,  or  «  fly  on  the  welL  We  think 
it,  therefore,  perfectly  natural  in  gur  ^ead  Belar, 
aeang  of  what  lovely  elements  ^  flind  as  vitll  ia 
the  body  of  bis  new  acquaintance  is  composed,  to  ^eel 
nothing  but  admiration  for  an  appendage  which 
doubles  her  power  to  do  him  good,  and  which  realizes 
what  it  is  natiiMl  for  utall  to  loi^  for  InMur  (bitam^ 
The  wish  to  %«eem9  to  bdoi^  {ns|iacti««ly  to  al 
imaginslive  stMes  of  Ittingu-to  dreams,  t«  ehiMkooct 
and  tb  tefe.  The  iPhriotB  dAving  of  royally  Is  an 
unconscious  parody  on  it.  Flying  seems  the  next 
step  to  a  higher  state  of  being;  and  if  we  eould  teey 
human  nature  taking  another  degree  in  the  scaler  and 
^Sfjpi^ing  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  world  by  a 
new  set  of  creatures,  personally  improved,  the  result 
of  a  dimaz  in  refinement,  what  we  should  expect  in 
ttan  would  be  wings  to  their  shoulders. 

We  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers,  from  the 
complete  edition  of  this  romance,*  the  passages 
describing  our  hero*s  first  knowledge  of  the  Hying 
people,  and  the  account  of  his  bride  and  her  beha- 
viour. 

As  I  lay  awake,  says  our  voyager,  one  night  or 
day,  I  know  not  which,  I  very  plainly  heard  the 
sound  of  several  human  voices,  and  sometimes  very 
loud;  but  though  I  could  easily  distin^ish  the 
articulations,  I  could  not  understand  the  least  word 
that  was  said;  nor  did  the  voices  seem  at  all  to  me 
like  such  as  I  had  anywhere  heard  belbre,  but  much 
eoAer  and  more  musioaL  This  startled  me,  and  I 
arose  immediately,  slipping  on  my  clothes,  and 
taking  my  gun  in  my  hand  (which  I  always  kept 
chaiged,  being  my  constant  travelling  companion), 
smd  n^  outlass.  I  was  indined  to  open  the  door  of 
my  anti- chamber,  but  I  own  I  was  afraid ;  besides, 
I  considered  that  I  could  discover  nothing  at  any 
distance,  by  reason  of  the  thick  and  gloomy  wood 
that'ineloseid  me. 

I  had  a  tiiousand  diffisrent  surmises  about  the 
TfWiM"«g  of  this  odd  ineident ;  and  oould  not  eon- 
eeiee  1^  any  human  creatures  should  be  in  my 
kingdom  (as  I  called  it)  but  myself  as  I  never  yet 
saw  them  or  any  trace  of  their  habitation. 

These  thoughts  kept  me  still  more  within  doors 
than  before,  and  I  hardly  ever  stirred  out  but  for 
water  or  firing.  At  length,  hearing  no  more  voiees, 
nor  seeing  any  one,  I  b^gan  to  be  more  composed 
an  my  mind,  and  at  last  grew  persuaded  it  was  all 
a  mere  delusion,  and  only  a  iaaof  of  mine  without 
any  real  foimdation ;  so  the  whole  notion  was  soon 
blown  over. 

I  had  not  eujoyed  my  tranquillity  above  a  week, 
before  my  fears  were  roused  afresh,  hearing  the  same 
aonnd  or  voioes  twiee  in  the  same  night,  but  not 
many  minutes  at  a  time,  and  I  was  resolved  not  to 
venture  out,  but  then  I  determined  if  they  should 
come  again  any  thing  near  my  grotto,  to  open  the 
door,  see  who  they  were,  and  stand  upon  my  de- 
fmee,  whatever  came  of  it.  Thus  had  I  formed  my 
scheme,  but  I  heard  no  more  of  them  for  a  great 
while,  so  that  at  length  I  became  tranquil  again. 
•  ♦•••• 

I  passed  the  summer  (though  I  had  never  yet  seen 
the  sun's  body)  very  much  to  my  satisfiiction :  partly 
in  the  work  I  had  been  describing,  (for  I  had  taken 
two  more  seals,  and  had  a  great  quantity  of  oil  from 
them,)  partly  in  building  me  a  chimney  in  my  anti- 
chamber  of  mud  and  earth  burnt  on  my  own  hearth 
into  a  sort  of  brick ;  in  making  a  window  at  one  end 
of  the  above-said  chamber,  to  let  in  what  little  light 
would  oome  through  the  trees  when',I  did  not  choose  to 
open  my  door ;  in  moulding  an  earthen  lamp  for  my 
oil ;  and  finally  in  providing  and  laying  stores,  fresn 
and  Mlt  (for  I  had  now  cured  and  dried  many  more 
fish)  against  winter.  Thew  I  sav  were  my  summer 
employments  at  home,  intermixea  with  many  agree- 
able excursions.  But  now  the  winter  coming  on 
and  the  days  growing  very  short,  or  indeed  there 
being  no  day,  properly  speaking,  but  a  kind  of  twi- 
light,  kept  mostly  in  my  habitation,  though  not  so 
much  as  I  had  done  the  winter  before,  when  I  had 
no  light  within  doors,  and  slept,  or  at  least  lay  still, 
great  part  of  my  time ;  for  now  my  lamp  was  never 
out.  I  also  turned  two  of  my  seal-skins  into  a  rug 
to  eover  my  bed,  and  the  third  into  a  cushion  which 
I  always  sat  upon,  and  a  very  soft  warm  cushion  it 
made.  All  this  together  rendered  my  life  very  easy, 
nay  even  comfortable;  but  a  little  while  after  the 
darkness  or  twilight  came  on,  I  frequently  heard  the 
voices  again;  sometjmes  in  great  numbers.  This 
threw  me  into  new  fears,  and  I  became  [as  uneasy  as 
ever,  even  to  the  degree  of  growing  quite  melan- 
choly. 

At  length  one  night,  or  day,  I  cannot  say  which, 
bearii^  the  voices  very  distinctly,  and  praying  very 

•  The  latest  was  publUhed  in  1910,  by  AQmsn.  It  was 
Mkmed  by  an  sbrMgment,  pnrpottbig  to  bo  the  intirs 
ymtt,  but  aftnrdfaif  almost  as  toadeqaate  an  idea  of  it  la 
Slirit  as  in  latter. 
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earnestly  to  be  either  delivered  from  the  uneertaiqtr 
thi^  had  put  me  under,  or  to  have  fhets  ttmoivm 
§pom  vm,  I  «ook«0«page,  and  BsmktgTafmH  wkh  m 
gw,  listi— d  ^  AiaHi^uish  freaa  wjiiir^  fha  voieaa 
proceeded,  when  I  felt  such  a  thump  upon  the  roof 
of  my  anti-<lamber  as  shook  the  whole  fidlraic,  and 
set  me  all  over  into  a  tremor ;  I  then  heard  a  sort  of 
shiiek  ajiad  a  lustle  sear  the  c^oor  of  my  apartment ; 
all  whiah  together  seemed  very  terrible.  But  I 
hav^  More  detemined  to  see  what  and  vho  it 
wai^  resolute^  opeaedijny  door,  and  leaped  oJtL  I 
aaar  nobody^  mil  was  quite  silent,  and  nothing  that 
I  could  perceive,  but  my  own  fears,  a-moving.  I  went 
then  softlv  to  the  comer  of  my  buildins,  and  there 
looking  down,  by  the  glimmer  of  my  Unip,  which 
stood  m  the  window,  I  saw  something  in  hunum 
shape  lying  at  my  feet.  I  asked,  who*s  there?  No 
one  answering,  1  was  induced  to  take  a  near  view  of 
the  object.  But  judge  qf  n^  astonishment  when  I 
discovered  the  hct  of  the  most  lovely  and  beautiful 
woman  eyes  ever  beheld  I  I  stood  for  a  iew  seconds 
transfixed  vfith  astonishment,  and  my  heart  was  reedy 
to  foree  its  wa^  through  my  sides.  At  length,  som»> 
what  recovering,  I  perceived  her  more  minutely. 
But  if  I  was  puzzled  at  beholding  a  woman  alone  m 
this  lonely  place,  how  much  more  was  I  surprised 
at  her  appearanee  and  dress.  She  had  a  sort  of 
brown  chaplet,  like  lace,  round  her  head,  under  and 
about  which  her  hair  was  tucked  up  and  twinedi 
and  she  seemed  to  me  to  be  clothed  m  a  thin  hair- 
coloured  silk  garment,  which  upon  trying  to  raise  her, 
I  found  to  be  quite  warm,  and,  therefore,  hoped  there 
was  lifo  in  the  body  it  contained.  I  then  took  her 
in  my  arms,  and  conveyed  her  through  the  door-way 
into  my  nrotto ;  where  I  laid  her  upon  my  bed. 

When  1  laid  her  down,  I  thought,  on  laying  my 
hand  on  her  breast,  I  perceived  the  fountain  of  lin 
had  some  motion.  This  gave  me  infinite  pleasure; 
so  warming  a  drop  of  wine,  I  dipped  my  finger  in  it 
and  moistened  her  lips  two  or  three  times,  and  I 
imagined  they  opened  a  little.  Upon  thb  I  be- 
thought me,  and  uking  a  tea-spoon,  I  gently  poured 
a  fow  drops  of  the  wine  by  that  means  into  htr 
mouth.  Finding  she  swallowed  it,  I  poured  in  an- 
other spoonful  and  another,  till  I  brought  her  to 
herself  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  sit  up. 

I  then  spoke  to  her,  and  adced  her  divers  queetioaB 
as  if  she  understood  me;  in  return  of  which  she 
uttered  language  1  had  no  idea  of,  though  in  the 
most  musical  tone,  and  with  the  sweetest  accent  I 
ever  heard. 

You  may  imagine  we  stared  heartily  at  each  other, 
and  I  doubted  not  but  she  wondered  as  much  as  I 
by  what  means  we  came  so  near  each  other.  I  of- 
fered her  everything  hi  my  grotto  whioh  I  thought 
might  please  her :  some  of  whfeh  she  grsteftillygreeeived, 
as  appeared  by  her  looks  and  behaviour.  But  she 
avoided  my  lamp  and  always  placed  her  back  towards 
it.  1  observed  that,  and  took  care  to  set  it  in  such  a 
position  myself  as  seemed  agreeable  to  her,  though  ft 
deprived  me  of  a  prospect  i  very  mudi  admired. 

After  we  had  sat  a  good  while,  now  and  then,! 
may  say,  chattering  to  one  another,  she  got  up  and 
took  a  turn  or  two  about  the  room.  When  1  saw 
her  in  that  attitude,  her  grace  and  motion  perfecdy 
charmed  me,  and  her  sfas^  was  incomparable ;  but 
the  straigbtness  of  her  dress  put  me  to  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive either  what  it  was,  or  how  it  was  put  on. 

Well,  we  supped  together,  and  I  set  the  best  of 
everything  I  had  before  her,  nor  could  either  of  us 
forbear  speaking  in  our  own  tonsue,  though  we  were 
sensible  neither  of  us  understood  the  other.  After 
supper  I  gave  her  some  of  my  cordials,  for  which  she 
showed  great  tokens  of  thankfulness.  AVhen  supper 
had  been  sometime  over,  I  showed  her  my  bed  and 
made  signs  for  her  to  go  to  it;  but  she  seemed  very 
shy  of  that]  tiU  I  showed  her  where  I  meant  to  lie 
myself,  by  pointing  to  myself,  then  to  that,  and  again 
pointing  to  her  and  to  my  bed.  When  at  length  I 
had  made  this  matter  intelligible  to  her,  she  lay  down 
very  composedly ;  and  after  I  had  taken  care  of  my 
fire,  and  set  the  things  I  had  been  using  for  supper 
in  their  places,  I  laiamyself  down  too. 

I  treated  her  for  some  time  with  all  the  respect 
imaginable,  and  never  suffered  her  to  do  the  least  part 
of  my  work.  It  was  very  inconvenient  to  both  of  us 
only  to  know  each  other's  meaning  by  signs ;  but  I 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  pleased  to  see  that  she 
endeavoured  all  in  her  power  to  learn  to  talk  like 
me.  Indeed,  I  was  not  behind-hand  with  her  in  that 
respect,  striving  all  I  could  to  imitate  her.  With^ 
this  we  at  last  succeeded  so  well,  that  in  a  fiiw 
months,  we  were  able  to  hold  a  conversation  with 
each  other. 

After  my  new  love  had  been  with  me  a  fortnight, 
finding  my  water  run  very  low,  I  was  greatly 
troubled  at  the  thought  of  quitting  her  to  go  m 
more ;  and,  as  well  as  I  could,  intreated  her  not  to 
go  aw^  before  my  return.  As  soon  as  she  under- 
stood what  I  signified  to  her,  she  sat  down  with  her 
arms  across,  leaning  her  head  against  the  wall,,  to 
assure  me  she  would  not  stir. 

I  took  my  boat,  net,  and  water-cask,  as  usual ; 
desirous  of  bringing  her  home  a  fresh-fish  dinner, 
and  succeeded  so  wdl  as  to  catch  enough  for  several 
meals^  and^to  spare.     What  remained,  I  salted,  and 


found  that  «he  liked  that  better  than  the  fresh,  after 
Ij^bw  days  mStCing ;  though  she  did  not  so  well  ap- 
pze^ne  of  4hal'I  haid  formerly  pickled  and  dried. 

Thai  ^ae  «|ent  the  remainder  of  the  winter  to- 
gether, till  the  days  began  to  be  light  enough  for 
me  to  walk  abroad  a  little  in  the  middle  of  them  ; 
far  I  was  now  under  no  apprehensions  of  her  leaving 
mi^  as  iIm  had  biisre  t|M8  tiftie  many  «|>portunitiea 
of  doing  eo,  but  seifcr  tfttempftai  it. 

I  must  here  ■wkeiona  tefledion  upon  4>ur  conduct 
wtich  3WI1  wil  almdst  Aink  iseit^iblc^amely,  that 
we  two,  of-dffierent-eexeft,  Sffiy  Infiamed- with  love 
to  each  other,  and  no  outward  obstacle  to  prevent  our 
wishes,  should  have  been  together  under  the  same 
roof  akme  for  five  months,  conversing  together  firom 
momiuff  till  night  (for  by  this  she  pretty  well  un- 
derstood £ngli2i,  and  I  her  language),  and  yet  I 
sh(HiId  never  have  clasped  her  in  my  arms,  or 
hve  shown  any  fiuther  feelings  to  her,  that  what 
the  deference  I  all  along  paid  her  could  give  hi^ 
room  to  surmise.  Nay,  I  can  affirm  that  i  did  not 
even  tiien  know  that  the  covering  she  wore  wn  not 
the  work  of  art,  but  the  work  of  nature,  for  I  really 
took  it  fiir  silk.  Indeed,  the  modesty  of  her  carria^ 
and  aweetfeess  of  her  behaviour  to  me,  had  struek 
into  me  such  a  dread  of  offending  her,  that  thOufh 
nothing  upon  earth  could  be  more  capable  of  excit- 
ing passion  than  her  charms,  I  could  have  died  rather 
tluui  have  attempted*  to  salute  her  only,  without  ae» 
tual  invitation. 

When  the  weather  eleared  up  a  Httle,  by  the 
lengthening  of  day-light,  I  took  courage  one  after- 
noon to  invite  her  to  walk  with  me  to  Uie  lake,  but 
she  sweetly  excused  herself  frt>m  it,  whilst  there  was 
aueh  a  glare  of  light ;  but  told  me,  if  I  would  not 
go  out  of  the  wood,  she  would  acc<nnpany  me ;  s» 
we  agreed  to  take  a  turn  only  there.  I  first  went 
myself  over  the  stile  of  the  door,  and  taking  her  in 
my  arms,  lifted  her  over.  But  even  when  1  had  her 
in  this  manner,  I  knew  not  what  to  make  of  her 
elolhinfc  it  sat  so  true  and  dose ;  but  I  blagged  ah^ 
would  let  me  know  of  what  her  garment  was  made,. 
She  smiled,  uid  adced  me  if  mine  was  not  the  same 
under  my  jacket?  No,  lady,  answered  I,  I  have 
nothing  bat  my  Am  under  my  clothas.  Wh|r,  what 
do  you  mean  ?  she  replied,  somewhat  tartly  ;  but  in- 
deed I  was  afi«id  something  was  the  matter,  by  that 
nasty  covering  you  wear,  that  you  might  not  be  seen. 
Are  not  you  %  gbmmf  Yes,  feir  creature.  Then» 
continued  she,  I  am  aficaid  you  must  have  been  a  very 
bad  gluBun,  and  have  been  craaAee,  which  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  hear.  I  replied,  I  hoped  my  fiuilts 
had  not  exceeded  other  men^s;  but  I  had  su£fered 
abundanee  of  hardships  in  my  time,  and  that  at  last, 
Provideoce  having  settled  me  in  this  spot,  from 
whence  I  had  no  prospect  of  ever  departing,  it  was 
none  of  the  least  of  its  mercies  to  bring  to  my  know- 
ledge  and  company  the  most  exquisite  piece  of  all 
his  works  in  her,  which  I  should  acknowledge  as  long 
as  I  lived,  ^e  was  surprised  at  this  diseourse,  ana 
said.  Have  not  you  the  same  prospect  that  I  or  any 
other  person  has  of  departing?  You  don't  do  well, 
and  raiUy'I  fiaur  you  are  slit,  or  you  would  not  wear 
this  nasty  cumbersome  coat  (taking  hold  of  my 
jacket-sleeveX  if  you  were  not  afraid  of  showing  thie 
signs  of  a  bad  lifi:  upon  your  natural  clothing. 

I  could  not  for  my  heart  imagine  what  way  there 
was  to  get  out  of  my  dominions ;  and  as  to  my 
jacket,  1  oonfeas  she  made  me  blush ;  and,  but  finr 
shame,  I  would  have  stripped  to  my  skin  to  have 
satisfied  her.  But,  madam,  said  I,  pmy  pardon  me, 
for  you  really  are  mistaken ;  I  have  examined  every 
nook  and  comer  of  this  island,  and  can  find  no  pos- 
sible outlet.  Why,  replied  she,  what  outlets  do  you 
want?  If  you  are  not  slit,  is  not  the  air  open  to 
you  as  well  as  other  people  ?  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  fear 
you  have  been  slit  for  your  crimes ;  and  thou^  you 
have  been  so  good  to  me  that  I  can't  help  loving  you 
heartily  for  it,  yet,  if  I  thought  you  had  been  slit, 
I  would  not  stay  a  moment  longer  with  you,  though 
it  should  break  my  heart  to  leave  you. 

I  found  myself  now  in  a  strange  quandary,  long- 
ing to  know  what  she  meant  by  being  slit.  But 
seeing  her  look  a  little  angrily  upon  me,  I  said. 
Pray,  madam,  don't  be  offended,  if  I  take  the  liberty 
to  adc  you  what  you  mean  by  the  word  crashae,  ap 
often  repeated  by  you  ?  for  I  am  an  utter  stranger  to 
what  you  mean  by  it.  Sir,  replied  she,  pray  answer 
me  first  how  you  came  here  ?  Madam,  replied  I, 
if  you  will  please  to  take  a  walk  to  the  verge  of  the 
wood,  I  will  show  you  the  very  parage.  Well,  replied 
she,  now  this  odious  dazzle  <i  light  is  lessened,  I 
don't  care  if  I  do  go  with  you. 

When  we  came  fer  enough  to  sec  the  bridge, 
There,  madam,  said  I,  there  is  my  entrance,  where 
.the  sea  pours  into  this  lake  firom  yonder  cavern !  It 
is  not  possible,  answered  she ;  this  is  another  un- 
truth ;  and  as  I  see  you  would  deceive  me,  and  are 
not  to  be  believed,  ferew^  j  I  must  be  gone.  But 
holdl  let  me  ask  you  one  thing  more,  that  is,  by 
what  means  did  you  come  through  that  cavern  ? 
You  could  not  have  used  to  come  over  the  rock'  I 
Bless  me,  madam !  said  I,  do  you  think  I  and  my 
boat ;  could  fly  ?  Come  over  the  rock,  did  you  say  ? 
No,  madam ;  I  sailed  from  the  gxeat  sea,  in  my 
boat,  through  thM  eateni  into  this  very  lake.     What 
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4oTOume«nby  jour  boftt?  siudshje;    you  seem  to 

make  two  thin£;s  of  your  boat  you  sailed  with  and 

yoiinel£     I  do  so,  r^iHad  I^  liar  I  take  mnalf  to  bt 

good  flesb  and  blood,  but  my  boat  W  made  of  wood 

and  other  materials.     Is  it  so?     And  pr^T  where  is 

^Siia  boat  that  is  made  of  wood  and  other  ^^tcrials  ? 

^iQfler  J^^  j««k^?    ^  I-ord,  madam  J  said  J,  Vi^* 

fn%  a  boat  i^^^  °*y  ^^^ '    No^  n»d«a,'lny  boat 

^  in  the  lake.    ^ntf^lSOreiminiths!  said  she.    No, 

teJMlam,  I  replied^  J^^you  would  be  satisfied  of  what 

X  say  (every  word  at*  ^1>»<^  i»  «»  true  as  that  my 

tioftt  now  is  in  the  hike),  ^^V  "^"^  ^'t*»  ">«  thither, 

and  make  your  own  eyes  jvM^  ^*»t  sincerity  I 

speak  with.     To  this  she  agreeJ.*  ^^  growing  dusky ; 

but  assured  me  if  I  did  not  give  J>er  $^  Slti^ie^ 

tloiH  I  should  see  her  no  more. 

We  arrived  at  the  lake ;  and  going  to  my  wet* 
dook.  Now,  madam,  pray  satisfy  yourself  whether  I 
spok»  true  or  no.  She  looked  at  my  boat,  but  eoul4 
•01  yet  fraxne  a  prep<^  notion  of  it,  till  I  stept  into 
1^  and  pushing  from  the  shore,  took  the  oaps  in  my 
band  aiid  sailed  along  the  lake  by  her  as  she  walked 
^n  the  shore.  M  last  she  seemed  so  well  reoon* 
olM  to  me  attd  my  boat,  that  she  desired  X  would 
take' her  in.  I  immediately  did  so,  and  we  sailed  a 
good  Tfty ;  and  as  we  returned  tjo  my  dock  I  de- 
scribed t.'»  her  how  I  procured  the  water  we  drank, 
and  bvought  it  to  the  shore  in  that  vesseL 
*  Well,  said  site,  I  have  sailed,  »b  you  eall  it,  many 
s  mile  in  my  life-tfane,  piut  never  in  such  a  thing  as 
this.  I  'own  it  will  ser\'e  where  one  has  a  great 
many  things  to  carry  firoai  place  to  place;  but  to 
be  labouring  thus,  when  o.ne  intends  pleasure  in 
sailing,  is  in  my  mind  most  ri'dioulous.  Why,  pray, 
madam,  how  would  you  have  me  sail  ?  iat  getting 
into  the  boat  only  will  not  carrot  us  this  way  or  that, 
without  using  some  force.  But  pray  where  did  you 
get, this  boat,fa9  you  call  it?  O,  madam!  I  an* 
swered,  that  is  too  long  a  story  tc^  begin  upon  now ; 
but  I  will  make  a  fiuthful  rehiticUi  of  ail  to  you, 
when  we  get  home. 

I  now  perceived,  and  wondered  at  *'t,  that  the  bter 
it  grew,  the  more  agreeable  it  seemeu^  to  her;*  and 
as  I  had  now  brought  her  into  a  good  .humour  asain 
by  seeing  and  sailing  [in  my  boat,  I  wat^  not  wiUinf 
to  prevent  its  increase.     I  told  her  if  she  pleased 
we  would  land,  and  when  I  had  docked  ivy  boat,  I 
would  accompany  her  where  and  as  loi/^  as  she 
liked.     As  we  talked  and  walked  by  the  l^ke,  she 
made  a  little  run  before  me,  and  sprung  I'nto  it. 
I^erceiving  this,  I  cried  out ;  whereupon  she  n  merrily 
called  on  me  to  follow  her.     The  light  was  th  en  so 
dim,  as  prevented  my  having  more  than  a  coniiised 
sight   of  her   when  she  jumped  in;   and,   kxoki'ng 
earnestly  after  her,   I  could  discern  nothing  mo^^ 
than  a  small  boat  on  the  water  which  skimmed  along* 
at  so  great  a  rate  that  I  almost  lostj  sight  of  it  pre- 
sently; but   running  along  the  shore    for  fear  of 
losing  her,  I  met  her  grav5y  walking  to  meet  me ; 
and  then  had  intirely  lost  sight  of  the  boat  upon  the 
lake.     This,  accosting  me  with  a  smile,  is  my  way 
of  sailing,  which  I  perceive  by  the  firight  you  were 
in,  you  were  altogether  unacquainted  with ;  and  as 
you  tell  n&e  you  came  from  so  many  tbowand  miles 
off,  it  is  possible  you  nuiy  be  made  diflbrantly  from 
me;  and  I  suspect  from  all  vour  discourse^  to  which 
I  have  been  very  aUentive^  it  is  possible  you  may  no 
more  be  able  to  fly,  than  to  sail  as  I  do.    No^  charm, 
ing  creature,   that  I  cannot,  I'll  assure  you.     She 
then  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  UUte,  for  the  ad. 
vantage  of  a  descent  beforey  sprung  up  into  the  air, 
and  away  she  went,  fiuther  than  my  eyes  couM  fol- 
low her. 

I  was  ^uite  astonished ;  but  I  had  very  little  time 
for  reflecuon ;  for  in  a  few  minutes  after,  she  alighted 
just  by  me  on  her  feet. 

Her  return,  as  she  plainly  saw,  filled  me  witli  a 
transport  not  to  be  concealed ;  and  which  as  she  after, 
wards  told  me  was  very  agreeable  to  her.     Indeed  I 
was  some  moments  in  such  an  agitation  of  mind  from 
tiitoS^  unparalleled  incidents,  that  I  was   like  one 
thimderstr^ek ;  but  coming  presently  to  myself  and 
clasping  her  in  my  ^nns  with  as  much  love  and  pas- 
sion as  I.  was  capable  ot  expressing.  Are  you  re- 
turned again,  kind  angel,  said*  I,  tu  Mess  a  wretch 
who  can  only   be   happy  in   adoring  "you!     Cau  H 
be,  that  you,  who  have  so  many  advantages  over  me 
ahould  quit  all  the  pleasures  that  nature  has  formed 
you  for,  and  all  your  friends  and  relations,  to  take 
an  asylum  in  my^arms!     But  I  here  make  you  a 
tender  of  all  I  am  able  to  bestow— my  love  and  con- 
^Mjcv.     Come,  come,  replied  she,  no  more  raptures ; 
i  find  you  are  a  worthier  man  than  I  thought  I  had 
reason  to  take  you  for;  and  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
my  distrust,  whdst  I  was  ignorant  of  your  imperfec- 
tions; but  now  I  verily  beUeve  all  you  have  said 
IS  true;  and  I  promise  you,  as  you  have  seemed  so 
much  to  dehght  in  me,   I  wfll  never  quit  you,  tiU 
death  or  some  other  iktal  accident  shaH  part  us.    But 
we  wni  now,  if  you  please,  go  home,-  for  I  know 
you  have  been  for  some  time  uneasy  hi  this  doom, 
though  agreeable  to  me:  for,  givmg  my  eyes  the 
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plaanm  of  lookisg  eagerly  on  you,  U  eoneaala  117 
Muabaa  from  your  sight. 

In.thia  maaaer^  eichanpog  mutual  endaaraenta 
and  80^  »pe<yhe%  hand  in  hand  wa  acrived  at  tbs 
grotto. 

The  author  here  proaaads  to  give  aa  aoaooat  of 
bis  nuptials,  whieh,  thoiq^  given  in  the  very  best 
^;<e  of  the  time,  and  evincing  great  purity  as  well 
as  pleasuuT^^^  ^  nature,  is  better  left  la  its  piaoa 
thao  brought  forn^T*^  **^  ^  tha  other  ehreumttaaeaa 
which  inTest  it. 

But  are  not  sueh  of  our  readers,  T  ^^  ""^  ^"^ 
Jier  before,  glad  of  thefr  new  acquaintance  ? 


it/*^i  subwqucnUy  leams^t  in  fh©  regions  of  the 


IQOLM    or    AKTOXVBTTB 

Bou&i»irojr. 

A  VERY  unchristian  Christian  was  Antoinette  Bou- 
rignon,  and  perhaps  quite  as  unworthy  of  the  title 
as  most  of  those  to  whom  she  reftised  it ;  though 
she  was  an  honest  woman,  too,  aftei*  her  fiishion, 
and  an  extraordinary  instance  of  self-^lelusion.  The 
following  account  of  her  is  taken  from  Miss  Hays's 
*  Female  Biography.* 

S^  This  singular  enthusiast  (says  the  fiur  biographer) 
was]  bom  at  Lisle,  in  Fhmders,  January  1^  1616. 
She  appeared  so  much  deformed  at  her  birth,  that  it 
was  debated  for  some  days,  in  the  family,  whether 
the  infant  ought  to  be  permitted  to  live.     But  as  she 

Sew  older,  her  figure  improved.  She  gave  early 
dications  of  an  extraordinary  character;  at  four 
years  of  age  she  was  disturbed  by  the  immorality  of 
the  people  of  Lisle,  and  desired  to  be  carried  into  a 
country  of  Chrisitians,  for  she  could  not  be  per- 
suaded  that  persons,  whose  conduct  was  so  opposite 
to  the  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ,  had  a  title  to  be 
caDed  by  his  name. 

Her  father  and  mother  had  frequent  domestic  dis- 
agreements ;  the  little  Antoinette,  on  these  occasions, 
took  the  part  of  her  mother,  and  endeavoured  to 
soften  her  fiither,  whose  temper  was  hafsh  and  severe, 
by  bar  infimt  caresses  From  these  scenes,  which 
inade  a  strong  impression  on  her  mind,  she  conceived 
an  averuon  to  marriage.  My  God,  grant  that  I  may 
never  marry  !  was  her  daUy  prayer<  Thus  early  dis. 
gusted  with  the  world,  she  threw  all  the  ardour  of 
her  mind,' as  she.  advanced  toi^arda  nmturity,  into 
devotion,  in  which  she  became  an  extravagant 
fimatio. 

Her  fiither,  inoapable  of  entering  into  these  re- 
finements, and  desirous  of  establishing  his  daughter 
in  li&,  promised  her  in  marriage  to  a  Frenchman, 
I  'ho  demanded  her  hand,  ao^  without  oom^dering 
the  consent  of  Antoinette  as  essential  to  the  engage- 
nk^t,  appointed  £aster-day,  in  163Q,  for  the  cele- 
bra  tion  of  the  nuptials.  The  young  lady  fied  to 
avoiii  a  measure  so  coercive,  di^uised  in  the  habit 
of  a  h'ermit ;  but  was  stopped  a^  Bla«»n,  a  village  of 
Hainai^t,  on  suspicion  of  her  sex.  An  officer  of 
the  guatds  had  seized  her,  from'  whom  she  was 
delivered  by  the  Curate  of  the  place,  who,  observing 
in  her  son  lathing  extraordinary,  mentioned  her  to 
the  Archbifi.^op  of  Cambray,  by  whom  she  was  sent 
back  to  her  flUher. 

Beuig  perseciited  soon  after  with  new  proposals  of 
matrimony,  she  absconded  a  second  time,  to  avert  a 
eompukion  that  «pp^ired  to  her  so  odious.  She 
onoe  more  made  .%  visit  to  the  Archbishop,  and 
obtained  his  permis.^on  to  form  in  the  coimtry  a 
small  community  of  ^^oung  women,  who,  like  her- 
self should  determine  tC^  abjure  the  nuptial  tie.  She 
had  conceived  an  aversio.^  to  a  cloister,  having  early 
learned,  that  the  spirit  ot'Xhe  Gospel  must  not  be 
sought  fi>r  in  convents.  Th»*5,  Archbisliop  afterwards 
retracting  the  licence  he  had  granted  her,  Antoinette 
retired  to  Li^ge,  whence  she  r.'^tumed  privately  to 
Lisle,  where  she  resided  many  yei.vs  in  great  privacy 
and  simplicity. 

Her  patrimonial  estate  at  length   falling  to  her^ 
she  determined  at  first  to  reject  it ;  bil't  afterwards 
altered  this  resolution,  for  which  she  gave  the  follow- 
ing ris£?ons : — First,  that  it  might  not  come''  '^^  the 
hands  of  thoiS  ^ho  had  no  right  to  it.   ,  Se^'^ondly, 
that  it  might  not  liC  possessed  by  those  who  v'ould 
make  an  iU  use  of  it.   *Thfid'v,  that  God  had  sho  f" 
her  she  should  have  occasion  for  it  ^f  his  glory.'* 
This  patrimony,  which  she  wisely  resolvea  vi  l^ccept, 
was  somewhat  considerable.     Her  habits  were  simply 
and  her  wants  but  fi^w  ;  she  bestowed  no  charities; 
her  wealth,  therefi>re,  daily  aecumulated.    John  de 
Saulieu,   the  son  of  a  peasant,   beoame  enamoured 
of  the  lady's  riches,  and  resolved  to  address  her. 
With  this  view,  he  awMpnrred  the  prophetic  character, 
but,  like  the  oracles  of  old,  with  great  warineei;  and 
•insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  pious 
Antoinette,    by  discourses  of  refined  spirituality. 
At  length  he  drew  off  the  made  and  avowed  more 
earthly  motives :  his  suit  was  listened  to  with  little 
complacency,  and  somewhat  severely  checked.     On 
finduig  hii  fiur  mistress  intractable,  the  lover  grew 


desperate,  and  oMigad  hg  toayply  to  the  magbtiaoy 
for  protection.  This  fiirioua  inamonio  thiMtened, 
If  denied  admission,  to  break  the  doors  and  windows 
oi  his  duloinea,  and  to  murder  her,  though  ha 
should  be  hanged  fof  it  hi  the  market  pSoe  oT 
Lisle.  The  l^vost,  to  whom  the  distrewed  I'^mri 
had  reoourae  for  protection,  sent  two  armed  men  to 
guard  her  house.  Saulieu,  in  revenge,  basely 
atten^pted  to  blast  the  reputation  of  the  woman  who 
had  dei^ised alike  hisarts  a»d  his  menaoea;  he  ie< 
ported  in  the  town  that  she  had  promised  him 
marriage^  and  that  she  had  even  sufieied  him  to 
attempt  its  privUi^es.  A  reconciliation  was,  how- 
ever, soon  after  effected  between  them:  Saulieu  w«g 
persuaded  te  retieet  his  slallder^  and  to  leave 
MademoiseUe  Bourignon  at  liberty;  wheaayouiw 
-"^te^  more  oomplaisaot,    consoled  bun  for  ^ 

disappomii.  u^^^  „^ 

But  our  fair  rec..^      ..^^  ^  ^^e  curate  Tst 
her  persecutions.     The  Uv^        **-»«vand.  a«^r«iLi«J 
Andrew*s  conceived  a  passion  for  i^.;        .^^  tofojl? 
in  her  neighbourhood,  frequently  attemp**.^  wwwoa 
an  entrance  into  her  house.    Antoinette  threatenea  to 
abandon  the  place,  if  she  were  not  relieved  from  the 
presumption  of  this    new   and   adventurous  lover, 
whose  uncle,  on  her  complaints,  drove  him  from  his 
house.     The  passion  of  the  young  man  was,  by  the 
cruelty  of  his  mistress,  converted  into  rage,  and,  in 
a  fit  of  desperation  he  discharged  a  musket  through 
her  chamber  window ;  while  he  affirmed  among  the 
neighbours  that  she  was  his  espoused  wife.      The 
devotees,    offended    by   this    report,    threatened  to 
affront  Mademoiselle  Bourignon,  should  they  meet 
her  in  the  streets;  the  preachers  were  obliged  to 
interfere,  and  to  publish  from  the  pulpit  the  inno- 
cence of  the  injured  lady. 

Some  time  after  these  adventures,  Antoinette  waj 
elected  governess  of  an  hospiul,  in  which  havimr 
taken  the  habit  and  order  of  St  Augustir.,  she  shiS 
herself  up  in  I65a  In  this  situation  i  new  calamity 
betel  her,  not  more  horrible  than  stranee  The 
ht^pital  was  infected  with  sQicery;  aU  the  girls  who 
inhabited  it  having  made  a  contract  with  the  devil. 
The  governess  was  taken  up  on  this  extraordinary 
occasion,  and  examined  before  the  magistrates  of 
Lisle ;  nothing  however  was  proved  against  her,  but 
to  prevent  ftirther  persecution,  she  wisely  determined 
to  abandon  her  station.  She  then  retired  to  Qhent 
in  1662,  where  God  discovered  to  her  some  meat 
secrets.  ■ 

About  this  period  she  acquired  a  faithful  friend 
who  renuuned  attached  to  her  through  life,  and  who 
left  her  at  his  death  a  good  estate.  This  gentleman, 
whose  name  was  De  Cort,  was  one  of  the  fethers  of 
the  oratory,  and  their  superior;  he  was  ako 
director  of  an  hospital  for  poor  children.  M.  de 
Cort  was  the  first  tjpiritmal  child  of  Madame  Bourig- 
non, of  which  the  fidlowing  quototion  may  .afford 
an  explanation.  "  It  is  certainly  known  by  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  Antoinette  Bourignon  (let 
wicked  and  impious  scoffers  say  what  they  pleasal 
that  when  any  persons  received,  by  her  conveoat^ 
or  writings,  light  and  strength  to  forsake  the  work), 
and  give  themselves  to  God,  she  felt  pains  and  throbs 
similar  to  those  of  a  woman  in  child-birth,  as  it  is 
said  of  her  whom  St  John  saw  in  the  12th  of  the 
Revelations.  She  experienced  these  pains  in  a 
greater  or  smaller  deffree,  in  proportion  as  the  truths 
she  had  delivered,  had  more  or  less  strength  in 
their  operation  on  the  souls  of  these  her  sSritual 
offspring." 

M.  de  Cort  was  twice  successively  divinely  warned 
and  threatened,  to  lend  his  property  to  some  rela- 
tions, who  were  endeavouring  to  drain  an  island, 
which  the  sea  had  overflowed  in  the  country  of 
Holstein,  where  he  determined  to  prepare  a  retreat 
for  the  persecuted  disciples  of  God.     He  sohl  a  seat 
in  this    island  to  his   spiritual  mother,    Madame 
Bourignon,  who,  when  she  had  published  at  AxBr 
sterdam  her  book  intitled  ♦  The  Light  of  the  WorhL' 
prepared  to  retire  thither  in  l66a     She  also  wrote 
at  Brabant  several  treatises  and  epistles,  and,  after 
her  persecutions  at  Lisle,  engaged  in  the  disputea  of 
the  Jansenists  and  Molinists.      She  made  ahuuBsr 
stay  at  Amsterdam  with  her  proselyte,  than  shebi^ 
at    firet  intended.       She   was   here  visited    by  aU 
descriptions  of  persons,  particularly  by  prophets  and 
prophetesses ;  the  popularity  of  her  discour^  in- 
spired   her    with    sanguine    hopes  of  effectipg   a 
reformation  in  this  nation  of  traders ;  but,  commeiee 
prevailing,    among  this    phlegmatic    people,    over 
spiritual  motives,    her  expectations  ended  in  dis- 
appointment.    Her  books  and  sermons  were  mor^ 
^-^uraerous  than  her  disciples;  but  even  in  Holland 
shc^   was    not   without  admirers.       The    celebrated 
Labau  ^^    ^*^^  ^Js  disciples,    became    desirous    of 
forming  .1^  community  with  Antoinette,  at  Noord- 
strandt,  th^J  i?«wly- recovered  island. 

Labadie  hicd  oi!Ved  to  M.  d^  Cort  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  the-  purc2*ase  of  the  whole  island,  but 
Antoinette  prevJiiled  ou^  -^er  proselyte  to  reject  this 
proposal,  ^ouldi  you  de  *«nuine  to  accept  it,  said 
she,  you  must  leave  .tm  behinu  .i;ou ;  because  I  per- 
ceive and  know  that  we  can  nevl^  agree  tegather. 
Their  opinions  and  the  spirit  that  go\;**n>»  them,  ai^ 
alU>^her  Qontiary  te^  my  u^»hx,  and  thV  ^^^  ^^ 
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govternt  nie.  She  had  a  diyiiM  vision  respecting 
M.  Labodie,  vherein  she  saw,  in  the  spirit,  a  little 
man  very  bwty,  with  a  great  pole  in  his  hand,  with 
whioh  he  strove  to  hinder  the  fidl  of  a  large  building, 
or  achureh  that  was  fidllng.  She  was  fully  per- 
suaded from  some  eonfisrenees  she  had  held  with  him, 
that  this  man  had  no  other  illumination  than  that  of 
the  learned  of  those  times,-  reading,  study,  and 
barren  speonlation ;  and  that  he  was  in  no  respect 
enlightened  by  God,  or  directed  by  divine  inspim- 
tion.  She  had  formed  a  terrible  ideaot  the  principles 
of  the  Cartesians,  who  had  the  temerity  to  set  up 
the  light  of  reason  as  a  guide.  God,  she  affirmed, 
had  shown,  and  even  eiprassly  declared  to  her,  that 
this  error  of  Cartesianism  was  the  worst  and  most 
accursed  of  all  the  heresies  that  were  ever  in  *^ 
world,  that  it  was  a  formal  atheism  or  «^ '  .ue 

God,  in  whose  place  corrupt  reasr*-  .«yeetion  of 

£very  kind  of  philosophy  '^'  ^  was  substituted, 

renoe,  while  she  de^^  ..^e  held  in  equal  abhor- 

their  malad''  ..otfed  to  the  philosophers  that 

pi^**  V   proceeded   from  pretending  to  com- 

^.«Mend  all  things  by  the  activity  of  the  human 
intellect,  without  waiting  for  the  divine  illumination 
of  (kith,  which  requires  the  sacrifice  of  our  reason 
and  weak  understandings,  that  God  may  diffuse  in 
our  minds  his  divine  light ;  that  by  the  activity  of 
corrupt  reason,  true  knowledge  is  driven  out  of  our 
souls ;  and  that  such  reasoners  are  the  real  atheists 
and  the  contemners  of  God. 

The  conversations  of  Madame  Bourignon  with 
God  were  very  frequent  at  Amsterdam,  where  she 
had  many  visions  and  particular  revelations;  and 
where  also  she  composed  many  books,  which  were 
but  little  read  by  the  worldly-minded  burghers.  M. 
de  Cort  died  the  I2th  of  November,  1669,  and  left 
his  spiritual  directress  heiress  to  his  ejflfiicts ;  an  event 
which  exposed  her  to  more  persecution  than  she  had 
even  suffered  for  her  doctrines,  and  involved  her  in 
many  law-suits.  Being  at  the  same  time  in  ill-health, 
and  ill  attended^  she  endured  about  this  period  g^reat 
distress.  In  1671  she  left  Holland,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  go  to  Noordstrandt.  She  stopped  on  her  way 
at  several  places  in  Holstein,  where  she  found  it  ne- 
.  cessary  to  dismiss  some  of  her  discipl&t,  who,  from 
sinister  motives,  had  enlisted  in  her  suite.  She  be- 
gan to  despair  of  collecting  a  flock  of  new  Ckiiftiems, 
when  she  perceived  that  everyone  appeared  solicitous 
only  for  his  own  interest  and  convenience.  Her  pen 
grew  now  so  prolific  and  her  productions  so  nume- 
rous, that  she  thought  proper  to  provide  herself  with 
a  printing  house,  from  which  her  works  issued  in  dif- 
lerent  editions  of  the  French,  Dutch,  and  German 
languages.  Her  tenets  and  her  morals  having  been 
attackra  by  some  writers,  she  vindicated  herseUf  in  a 
perfimnanoe  entitled  *The  Testimony  of  Truth,*  in 
which  the  clergy  were  treated  somewhat  severely. 
This  was  certainly  not  the  way  to  remain  at  proper 
peace.  Two  Lutheran  ministers  took  up  their  pens, 
and  entered  the  lists  against  her,  declaring  that  many 
persons  had  been  beheaded  and  burned,  whose  here- 
aiee  were  more  tolerable  than  those  of  Bfadame  Bou- 
rigaon.  The  Labadists  also  wrote  against  her,  and 
her  press  was  ordered  to  be  shut  up. 

In  December,  1673,  she  retired  to  Flensburgh, 
where  her  enemies  stirred  up  the  people  against  her ; 
she  was  accused  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  and  com- 
pelled privately  to  retreat ;  persecuted  from  town  to 
town  she  was  at  length  obliged  to  quit  Holstein,  and 
to  take  refrige  in  Hamburgh,  where  her  arrival  was 
no  sooner  known  than  en£avours  were  used  to  seize 
her.  Having  concealed  herself  for  some  days,  she 
fled  to  East  Friesland,  where  the  Baron  of  Lutsburg 
granted  her  his  ^protection.  The  direction  of  an 
hospital  was^here  given  to  her,  to^which  she  conse- 
erated  her  industry  and  [her  cares.  If  she  reserved 
her  purse  on  this  occasion,  she  gave  for  it  two  reasons, 
both  of  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  admiraUe: 
first,  she  alleged  that  her  effects  had  already  been 
dedicated  to  God  for  the  use  of  those  persons  who 
sincerely  sousht  to  be  true  Christians ;  and,  secondly, 
that  men,  and  all  thiuj^  human,  were  inconstant,  and 
not  to  be  trusted.  To  this  she  added,  that  these 
poor  people  lived  like  beasts,  who  had  no  souls  to 
save ;  and  that  she  would  rather  throw  her  goods, 
whieh  had  been  consecrated  to  heaven,  into  the  sea, 
than  bestow  on  them  the  least  mite.  Her  followers 
also  adopted  these*  prudent  maxims.  The  people, 
who  understood  not  these  Vefinements,  were  disgusted 
with  what  tiiey  profimely  called  the  sordid  spirit  of 
Madame  Bourignon :  the  authority  of  the  Baron  de 
Lutsburg  proved  insufficient  for  her  protection ;  she 
again  became  the  object^of  persecution,  and^was  again 
compelled  to  fly. 

In  1680,  slie  'passed  once  more  into  HoUr^^ 
whence  she  departed  to  Franeker,  in  the  prov^^^g  ^^ 
FriesUnd,  where,  on  the  80th  of  Octob-^^  *  \^'  ^yie 
«ame  year,  she  took  a  final  leave  of  thr  ^orid.  Her 
constitution  had  been  so  good,  thaf^'m 'spite  of  all  her 
▼exatioiw,  and  of  a  choleric  an^  moror^  temper,  she 
appeared  at  sixty  y^rs  of  .^  to  be  no  more  than 

.L^  ?'u^''*^  ?*  ^™«  of  *>««•  commencing 
author,  and  her  deati.,  ^ere  ear.a  signalised  by  thi 
appearance  of  a  c,;^et ;  a  circramstance  which  could 
not  fiul  or  pro-yfng  fitvouraWc-  to  the  promulgator  of 
anewreliij^ 

^    She  l^vaid  to  have  esf.urcased  over  her  fiunily  and 


servants  **  a  government  as  cruel  as  that  c/i  the  Sicilian 
court ;  *'  and  to  have  justified  this  humour,  so  con- 
trary to  the  meekness  of  the  Gospd,  by  maintaining, 
that  anger  was  the  love  of  justice  and  true  virtue; 
and  alleging,  as  an  example,  the  rigors  used  by  tha 
prophets  and  apostles.  Having  suffered  some  deptv- 
dations  upon  her  property  by  the  dishonesty  of  those 
about  her,  she  manifissted  a  revengeful  and  vindictiv 
spirit,  severely  censuring  her  friends  for  not  n-  ,  •" 
these  wretches  with  all  the  severity  of  "  ,.«rfiumg 
must  prevent  evil,  said  she.  "  .-uielaw.     We 

our  might,  wherever  *'         ^  *n&  oppose  it  with  all 
which  an  extr"  '  <c  is  found.     Her  system,,  of 

sembla*^  .^c  has  been  already  given,  bore  a  re- 

r  '  ...,»  to  that  of  the  Quietists,  excluding  exter- 
..^  worship,  and  requiring  a  cessation  of  the  pgwers 
of  the  human  intellect,  that  God  might  fill  the  mind 
with  his  divine  light.  She  had  also  some  very  singu- 
lar notions  respecting  Antiehristf  whom  she  was  per- 
suaded would  be  a  devil  incarnate,  or  produced  by  a 
denioniao  human  generation.  .She  was  inveterate 
aeainst  the  church  of  Rome ;  nor  did  she  treat  the 
P^testant  societies  with  greater  moderation.  She 
beheld  this  Anikhritty  or  devil  incarnate,  in  a  vision, 
from  which  she  described,  in  verse,  his  stature,  com- 
plexion, and  hair. 

Her  writings  appear  to  have  made  more  proselytes 
tlian  her  discourses :  she  had,  after  her  death,  many 
disciples  in  Scotland,  both  among  ecclesiastics  ana 
laymen.  One  of  her  principal  works,  intitled  *,The 
Light  of  the  World,'  was  published  in  that  country 
in  1696,  to  which  the  translator  added  a  long  prefi^e, 
declaring,  "  that  the  maid  ought  at  least  to  pass^for 
an  extraordinary  prophetess.**  A  controversy  after- 
wards took  place,  respecting  her  doctrines,  on  the 
part  of  Mr  Charles  Lesley,  a  man  of  learning  and 
merit,  who  exposed  their  absurdity,  and  Dr  Cockburn, 
against  Messrs  Paret,  de  Cort,  and  the  English 
translator  of  the  *  Lux  Mundi,'  who  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  Antoinette  was  divinely  inspired,  and  had 
received  a  commission  from  God  to  reform  the 
Christian  world.  The  Bourignonists  replied  in  an 
apology  for  their  leader.  The  remains  of  this  dis- 
pute still  C3dst  in  some  parts  of  North  Britain. 


^  7ht  Wm  of  ^rislotiSp.— Antipater,  the  regent  of 
Macedonia,  is  appointed  his  executor.  To  his  seeond 
wife,  Herpylis,  he  leaves  the  choice  of  two  houses, 
the  one  in  Chalice,  the  other  at  Stagira.  He  com- 
mends her  domestic  virtues,  and  requests  his  friends 
to  distinguish  her  by  the  kindest  attention.  To 
Nichomacus,  his^son  by  Herpylis,  and  to  Pythias, 
his  daughter  by  liis  first  wife,  he  bequeaths  the  re- 
mainder of  his  fortune,  excepting  his  library  and 
writings,  which  he  leaves  to  Theophrastus.  He 
desires  that  his  daughter  shall  be  given  in  marriage 
to  Kicanor,  the  son  of  his  beneiactor,  Proxenus,  or 
thoidd  he  not  he  incHiud  to  rteeive  hmr,  to  Theophrastuf ,, 
his  esteemed  pupiL  The  bones  of  Pythias  (his  fir^t 
wife)  he  ordem  to  be  disinterred,  and  buried  with  his 
own  body,  as  she  herself  had  desired.  None  oV  his 
slaves  are  to  be  sold ;  they  are  all  either  emanci.pated 
by  his  will  or  ordered  to  iMi  set  free  by  his  hein^when- 
ever  they  shall  become  worthy  of  liberty.  Finally, 
he  orders  that  the  dedications  which  he  had  vowed 
for  the  safety  of  Nicanor  be  presented  at  Stagira  to 
Jupiter  and  Minerva. — Livet  of  Zoolofjigu,  [The 
passage  we  have  marked  in  italics,  sh^ jfws  the  small 
light  in  which  females  were  regarded  in  those  days ; 
yet  Aristotle  manifests  an  affections .ie  disposition  in 
this  will,  and  even  a  respect  tov/ards  the  sex,  and 
probably  was  thought  to  manifer^  both  in  this  very 
part  of  the  determination  of  his.  property.  His  daugh- 
ter would  be  thought  well  ta^en  care  of,  however  un- 
gallant  and  arbitrary  the  *tiianner  iq>pears  to  modem 
opinion  ;  and  his  wifi^  shows  that  she  had  some 
ckims  of  equality,  wbjch  her  husband  has  affection- 
ately remembered.  But  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  human  natur^  is  frill  of  these  inconsistencies. 
Altogether  thir^  will  does  great  honour  to  thememory 
of  a  philosoplier,  whose  heart  and  moral  character 
have  been,  niuch,  perhaps  invidiously,  doubted.]      ^ 

Aair^9xo  was  generally  frugal  and  not  choi%  In 
hu  luteals,  though  at  times  he  ate  much  and  hur- 
ricjlj,  because,  bis  son  says,  tie  was  not  then 
t'iiinkiog  of  what  he  wa*.  uoin^  being  busy  in  his 
mind  about  hi*  verses,  or  about  his  plans  for 
buikUn^.  One  day  a  visitar  appeared  jost  after 
he  had  dined.  While  they  were  conversing,3tbe 
servant  brought  up  dinner  for  the  stranger;  and, 
as  the  latter  was  engaged  in  talking,  Ariosto  tfXi 
on  the  viands  laid  on  the  table,  and  ate  all  himself, 
the  guest,  of  coutm,  not  presuming  to  interrupt 
him.  After  the  guest  was  gone,  Ariosto*s  brother 
remonstrated  with  him  on  his  inhospitable  beha*' 
viour,  when  the  poet,  ooming  to  himself,  exclaimed, 
**  Wall,  it  is  his  fiuiU,  after  all,  why  did  he 
not  bi^in  to  eat  bis  dinnor  at  oucmT* m^QoXkrif  of 


THB  WBfiX. 

From  Wkdnuda^thAlkk  to  Tmudajf  the  im  NotmnUr^ 
DESoaimoN  or  novxMBEa. — KsxriMo  Bians  iir  caoes^. 

(F'^nm,  Mr  Howiifs  *  Book  of  the  Seatmu^'l 
^_  .^In  •  month  of  darkness,  storms^  nd  -  , 

o'JIbe  whiruX-  — r  •'  "^  ^^"^^  •-:,«.  ^^ 

introduction  of  complete  winter.  P^„^  j^  ^^ 
wind,  chaoe  each, other  over  the  f^^j,  ^^^^  amonrat 
the  woods  in  rapid  alternation,,.  Xbe  flowers  m 
gone;  the  long  grass  standi  amongst  the  woodbmd 
thickeU  withered,  bUarned,  and  sere;  the  fern  ii 
red  and  shrivelled  amongst  the  green  gorse  and 
broom.  Tu«  p...!lt^  vhich  waved  their  broad  white 
nmbeU  to  the  summer  breoe,  like  skeleton-trophiea 
of  death,  rattle  their  dry  and  hollow  kexes  to  tiie 
autumnal  winds.  The  brooks  artf  brimful ;  the 
rivers,  turbid  and  covered  with  masses  of  foam,  huny 
on  in  angry  strength,  or  pour  their  waters  over  tlie 
ehampain.  Our  very  gardens  are  sad,  damp,  and 
desolate.  Their  floral  splendoure  are  dead;  naked 
stems  and  decaying  leaves  have  taken  the  place  of, 
verdure.  The  walks  are  unkempt  and  uninviting  ; 
and  as  these  summer  friends  of  oun  are  no  lo^iger 
affluent  and  of  flourishing  estate,  we,  of  oourac/deaert 
them. 

The  country  presents,  in  its  silence  ami  gloom,  a. 
ghastly  scene  to  those  accustomed  to  towns  and  di»- 
sipation.  To  them  there  is  somethbg  frightful  in 
iu  solitude ;  yet,  to  the  reflective  mind  it  is,  and  has 
been,  at  all  times  gratefuL  In  its  sternest  mooda  it 
presents  solemn  thougl^ts,  and  awakens  solemn  feel- 
ings. Great  and  philosophic  minds  have  in  all  ages, 
borne  but  one  testimouy  to  the  charms  of  its  quietude. 
In  its  profound  repo'je  the  mourner  seeks  to  indulge 
the  passion  of  grieV;  to  it,  the  projector  of  some 
great  wprk  in  art  or  literature  flies  to  matura  hia 
labour,  and,  while  bidden  from  all  eyes,  to  achieve, 
that  whioh  shall  *make  his  name  familiar  to  all  ears  ^ 
and  to  the  poet,  what  is  more  affluent  of  imaginative 
stimulus  and  precious  suggestions  than  strblls 
through  woodi  walks,  mountain-glens,  and  along 
wild  sea-coast  J,  at  this  season?  The  universal  still- 
ness is  felt  through  the  whole  soul.  Every  object 
is  exaggenited,  and  yet  recommended  to  the  eye 
through  tljc  media  of  ff  loom  and  mist;  and  while  the 
eye,  unsr,;conded  by  mind,  would  discern  nothing  but 
direarinrjss,  he  finds  something  congenial  to  the  loftiest 
moods  of  his  spirit,  and  is  often  led  into  strain^ 
which^  though  solenm,  are  anything  but  sad. 

Fixildfiu-es  and  redwings  will  be  generally  seen  thia 
mo'yith.  Sometimes  they  quit  their  northern  regiona 
as  early  as  October,  if  the  season  be  very  severe,  but 
rjore  frequently  they  make  their  fint  appearance 
iiere  in  this  montli.  If  the  weather  be  mild,  they 
will  be  beard,  as  they  sit  in  flocks  upon  the  trees, 
warbling  in  concert  very  cheerfully  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  l^fore  their  departure  in  spring.  Fine  daya 
will  occasionally  peep  out  so  Spring-like,  that  the 
sky-larks  attempt  their  flights,  and  sing  merrily;, 
but,  perhaps  the  very  next  morning  shows  a  land- 
scape of  frost  and  snow : 

I  saw  the  woods  and  fields  at  close  of  day 
A  varisgAted  show ;  the  meadows  green, 
lliougb  faded*  and  the  lands,  where  lately  waved  , 
Thei^lden  harvest,  of  a  mellow  brown, 
.    Uptiim*d  so  lately  by  the  peaceful  shaie. 
I  saw,  far  o%  the  weedy  fellow  smile 
With  verdure  not  unprofitable,  grased 
By  flocks,  fast  feeding,  and  selecting  each 
His  fevourite  l^ierb ;  while  all  tlie  leafless  groves-    ^ 
That  skirt  the  horizon,  wore  a  sable  hue, 
Scaive  noticed  in  the  kindred  dusk  of  eve. 
To-morrow  brings  a  change,  a  total  change, 
^    Which  even  now,  though  silently  performs. 
And  slowly  and  by  most  unfelt,  the  face 
Of  universal  nature  undergoes. 
Fast  fells  the  fleecy  shower ;  the  downy  flakes    -^^ 
Descending,  and  with  never-ceasing  lapse,  ^ 

Softly  alighting  upon  all  below. 
Assimilate  all  objects.     Earth  receives 
Gladly  the  thickening  mantle,  and  the  gireen 
And  tender  blade,  that  feared  the  chilling  blast,    > 
Escapes  unhurt  beQtstli  so  warm  a  veil. 

Cowpsa.   * 

*^  The  return  of  winter  is  pleasurable  even  in  ita 
severity.  The  first  snows  that  come  dancing  down  ; 
the  first  frost  that  rimes  the  hedges,  vari^ates  the 
windows,  or  shooU  its  fine  long  crystals  across  the 
smallest  puddle,  or  the  widest  sheets  of  water,  brmg 
with  them  the  remembrance  of  our  boyish  pleasures, 
our  slidings  and  skatings^our  snow-ballings  and  snow- 
rollings— our  snow-man  making* — tlie  wondera  of 

hoar  frosts of  nightly  snow-drifts  in  hollow  lanes — 

of  caves  and  houses,  scooped  in  the  wintry  heaps  with 
much  labour  and  delight;  and  of  scampering  over 
hedge  and  ditch  on  the  frosen  snow,  that  **  crunched 
beneath  the  tread,"  but  broke  not. 

The  dark,  wet,  and  wintry  day,  and  the  long 
dismal  nishu  of  this  season,  are,  however,  fevouraWe 
to  fire-nde  enjoymenU  and  occupations.  Drivem 
fipom  the  fields  and  Woods  where  we  have  found  so 
much  delight,  so  many  pbjccU  of  interest,  o^ J^^JW- 
ment,  we  may  now  sit  within  and  hear  the  storm 
rage  around,  conscious  that  the  fruiu  of  the  Mrtb 
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f'*  >««*«^  *»f  «>» Vttke  the  btes  In  tbeb  httw,  we 
Hate  n^  let  t»^  glimmer  cscepe,  but  he^e  laid  op 
y*?  ^  ^'Jfeetnmi  for  the  time  of  darkness  and 
«uaiui.  '  Tn  large  tom  hoiiaea,'  many  rstmial  avoea* 
tkmi-mfty  enlWen  the  evening  ireside.  *  In  some 
dittriett»  the  men  mend  their  own  clothes  and  shots; 
in  othcfB,  various  repairs  of  iroaller  implements,  as 
flaib»  sieves,  &c.  are  done ;  and  it  is  now  bceome  a 
laudable  custom  in  many  superior  &rms,  to  eneon- 
xage  reading  and  other  means  of  mental  improve- 
ment, which  the  continual  engagements  of  a  rural 
labourer  preclude  during  the  summer.  The  promO' 
tion  of  this  spirit  is  highly  to  be  desired;  no  part  of 
our  worliing  popuhaion  having  been  so  lamentably 
deficient  in  common  knowledge  as  that  of  farmers* 
servants.  Through  the  summer  they  have  toiled 
from  morning  till  night,  and  from  day  to  day  inces- 
santly, and  their  only  intervals  of  rest,  Sundays  and 
winter  nights,  have  been  lost  in  drowsiness.  The 
eottager  may  usefully,  by  his  winter  fire,  construct 
bee-hives,  nets,  mole  traps,  bird-cages,  &c.  With 
any  of  these  employments,  I  have  more  sympathy 
than  with  the  last*  however. 

Of  all  men  who  pursue  rural  occupations,  the  bird- 
catchers,  especially  the  summer  bird-catchers,  are  the 
least  feeling.  They  do  not  capture  birds  when  they 
have  congregated  in  winter,  when  they  have  no  mates 
or  young  to  fi^l  the  effects  of  their  loss,  and  are  rear- 
ing  for  the  table  of  the  epicure,  but  take  only 
singing  birds,  and  take  them  too  wherever  and  when- 
ever they  can,  without  regard  to  their  having  young, 
which  may  perish  by  their  absence,  or  to  that  harsh 
change,  fiom  the  full  enjoyment  of  summer  sunshine 
and  pleasures  to  the  captivity  of  the  oa^.  When  I 
see  their  nets  spread  in  the  fields,  where  linnets,  gold- 
inches,  &c  resort  to  the  seeds  of  grass,  plantain, 
sow-thistles,  &c.,  I  wish  them  all  manner  of  villan- 
ous  ill-luck ;  and  I  never  omit  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  deranging  or  destroying  limed  twigs,  when 
ih^  fall  in  my  way. 

There  are  none  of  our  customs  which  more  mark 
our  selfishness  than  that  of  keeping  singing  birds  in 
perpetual  confinement,  making  the  pleasure  of  our 
ears  their  misfortune,  and  that  sweet  gift,  which  God 
has  given  them,  wherewith  to  make  themselves  happy 
and  the  coimtry  delightful,  the  curse  of  their  lives. 
If  we  were  contented,  however,  with  taking  and 
rearing  young  ones,  which  never  knew  the  actual 
blessings  of  liberty,  or  of  propagating  them  in  cages 
or  aviaries,  the  evil  would  not  be  so  enormous.  But 
the  practice  of  seixing  singing-birds  which  always 
enjoyed  the  fireedom  of  the  earth  and  air,  in  summer, 
when  they  are  busy  with  the  pleasant  cares  of  their 
nests  or  young  broods,  and  subjecting  them  to  a 
dCBe  prison,  is  detestable — doubly  detestable  in  the 
case  of  migratory  birds.  They  have  not  merely  the 
common  love  of  libertv,  but  the  instinct  of  migration 
to  struggle  with  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  out 
of  every  ten  nightingales  so  caught,  nine  pine  away 
and  die.  Yet  the  capture  of  nightingales  is  very  ex- 
tensively practised.  The  bird-catchers  declare  them 
to  be  the  most  easily  taken  of  all  birds;  and  scaicely 
can  one  of  these  glorious  songsters  alight  in  a  copse 
era  thicket,  but  these  kidnappers  are  upon  it.  Some 
of  these  men  assure  me  that  the  female  birds  arrive 
about  ten  days  later  than  the  males,  whose  songs 
give  notice  of  their  retreats,  on  hearing  which  the  fs- 
males  alight ;  therefore,  when  nightingales  first  ap- 
pear, the  bird-catchers  are  almost  sure  dT  taking  only 
male  birds,  which,  being  the  singers,  are  the  only 
ones  they  want.  The  nightingale,  a  bird  which  God 
has  created  to  fly  from  land  to  land  to  crown  the 
pleasantness  of  spring  with  the  most  delicious  music, 
or  a  lark  which  he  has  made  to  soar  in  the  rapture 
of  its  heart,  up  to  heaven's  gates  "cribbed,  cabined, 
and  ^confined,**  in  a  narrow  cage  by  man,  is  one  c^ 
the  most  melancholy  objects  on  earth.  Let  those 
who  have  hearts  for  it  keep  them,  and  Usten  to  them 
with  what  pleasure  tliey  may ;  for  my  part,  while  I 
am  myself  sensible  of  the  charms  of  freedom,  and  of 
the  delights  d  the  summer  fields,  I  shall  continue  to 
pre^  the  **wood  notes  wild"  of  liberty  to  a  cap- 
tive*s  waiL 

•  •  •  • 

'  Moles  now  make  their  nests  where  they  lodge 
during  winter,  and  which  are  ready  to  deposit  their 
young  in,  the  following  ^ring.  Salmon  begin  to 
ascend  the  rivers  to  spawn..Bee8  require  to  be  moved 
under  shelter,  and  their  hives  to  be  covered  with 
their  winter  coat ;  pigeons  also  require  feeding. 

Many  wild  creatures  now  retire  to  their  winter 
retreats.  The  frog  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  ponds  and 
ditches,  and  buries  himself  in  the  mud.  The  liaard, 
the  badger,  the  hedge-hog,  creep  into  holes  in  the 
earth  ahd  remain  torpid  tiU  the  spring.  Bats  get 
into  old  bams,  caves,  and  deserted  buildings,  where, 
suspending  themselves  by  the  hind  fiset,  and  wrap- 
ping  themselves  in  the  membranes  of  their  fore-feet, 
they  sleep  winter  away,  except  some  unusual  inter- 
val of  mild  weather  should  awake  and  call  ^them 
out  for  a  little  while  occasionally.  Squirrek,*  rats, 
and  field-mice  shut  themselves  up  with  their  winter 
stores;  and  the  dormonw  betakes  itself  to  slumber. 

When  the  hedm  are  bare,  numbers  of  old  birds*, 
nests  become  vinble,  and  when  they  are  near  the 
grove  they  are  fbund  full  of  the  'seeds  of  the  hips. 


the  fidd-mibe  being  in  the  habit  oC^climbing  up  ihe' 
hedges- fiir  this  firuit,  and  using  the*nests  as  stations 
wh«e  they  noay  sit  and  eat. 

«  •  «  » 

Thrashing  and  wintering  of  cattle  are  now  resumed. 
Many  operations  of  manuring,  draining,  levelling 
ant-hills,  and  other  inequalities,  irrigating,  ploughing, 
and  fencing,  go  on  by  intervals,  as  the  weather  per- 
mits. Timb^  of  all  kinds,  except  those  of  which 
the  bark  is  used,  is  felled.  Gates,  crates,  flakes,  ftc. 
are  made,  and  fire-side  occupations,-  making  and 
mending  baskets,  bee-hives,  traps  for  vermin,  See, 
fill  up  the  long  evenings.  The  businem^  of  the  gar- 
den this  month  is  principally  in  preparing  manure, 
making  all  dean  axid  neat,  and  defending  plants  firom 
coming  frosts. 


RoacAifOB  or  rbai.  uni. 

xuii. — mm  coKsnaACT  op  fiesco. 
Besides  the  reality  of  this  event,  there  is  something, 
however  brief,  in  the  conjugal  part  of  Fiasco's  his- 
tory, which  comes  home  to  the  bosom  of  fiimiliar 
life ;  nor  is  the  trivial  accident  by  which  he  died 
without  its  interest,  as  a  circumstance  contradicting 
the  historical  grandeur  of  his  attempt. 

Giovanni  Lodovico  di  Fiesco  was  a  wealthy, 
powerful,  and  ambitious  nobleman  of  Genoa,  which 
may  be  called  the  land  of  political  experiment,  as 
there  is  scarcely  any  form  of  government  which  it 
has  not  tried. 

After  emerging  from  the  yoke  of  the  Romans, 
the  Lombards,  and  Charlemagne,  it  has,  at  different 
times,  been  governed  by  dukes,  by  counts,  by  con- 
suls, podestats,  captains  of  the  people,  councils  of 
twelve  and  of  twenty-four,  and  by  doges ;  but,  in 
spite  of  every  precaution,  has  alternately  experienced 
the  evils  of  femily  cabals,  aristocratic  usurpation 
and  popular  insurrection. 

Andrew  Dona,  a  name  still  mentioned  in  Genoa 
with  reverence,  seemed  at  length  sent  by  heaven  to 
reaeue  hb  country  from  foreign  interference  and 
domestic  dissension.  It  was  during  this  short  in- 
terval of  repose  (1547)  that  the  subject  of  our 
present  artide  endeavouied  to  interrupt  it,  assisted 
by  the  intrigues  of  France  and  of  Alexander  Famese, 
who  then  governed  Rome  and  the  Church,  as  Pope 
Paul  the  Third.  Most  conspirades  have  originated 
from  the  grievances  of  an  oppressed  people,  or  the 
ruined  fortunes  of  bold  'bad  men  and  desperate  in- 
dividuals. But^  at  the  moment  of  that  insurrection 
which  I  propose  to  give  a  short  account  of,  Genoa 
possessed  more  real  freedom,  happiness,  and  peace, 
than  it  had  enjoyed  for  several  centuries;  and  Fiesco 
united  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  precious  gifts 
of  fbrtune,  feme,  person,  and  understanding. 

In  the  prime  of  Kfe,  for  he  had  scarcdy  reached 
his  twenty-seeond  year,  blessed  with  the  affections 
of  a  wife  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  the  beautifhl, 
the  virtuous,  and  tender  Eleanora,  and  enjoying  the 
friendship  of  his  fellow-citixens,  he  was  stimulated 
by  ambition  to  aim  at  supreme  power. 

To  effect  this  purpose,  he  joined  an  ardour,  which 
no  obstacle  could  resist,  with  a  deep  policy  and 
premediutin^  coolness,  which  baffled  or  did  not 
excite  suspicion.  Having  secured  men,  arms,  and 
gallics,  and  distributed  com  and  money,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  charitable  donation,  he  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  displaying  himsdf  to  the  people  in 
splendid  attire,  and  mounted  on  horses  richly  ca- 
parisoned, gaining  the  aflOictions  of  all  by  gentle 
manners  and  gracdul  femiliarity. 

On  tbme  occasions,  as  he  conversed  with  the 
citisens,  he  would  sometimes  lament  the  pride  and 
oppressive  conduct  of  the  nobles,  venture  to  hint 
that  a  remedy  was  not  impossible;  but,  afker  a 
short  pause,  recommend  patience  and  submission. 

Fiesco  continued  to  visit  as  usual  the  two  Dorias, 
Andrew  and  Jeanetin,  treating  them  on  all  occanons 
with  marked  attention  and  respect. 

To  prevent  any  suspidon  being  excited  by  ex- 
erdsing  his  vassals  at  his  country  seat,  he  complained 
that  he  had  been  insulted  by  the  Duke  of  Phwentia, 
when,  in  feet,  that  Prince  had  promised  to  assist 
him  with  two  thousand 'men,  and  he  was  able  to 
muster  the  same  number  himsdf;  at  the  port  and  on 
board  the  gallies  he  had  also  many  dependents. 

To  account  for  several  of  his  armed  gallies  enter- 
ing the  harbour,  he  proposed  crubing  against  the 
Turks. 

The  fetal,  the  guilty  secret  had  as  yet  been  com- 
municated to  three  persons  only,  Caicagno,  Saeco, 
and  Verrina,  three  of  hb  most  confidential  fnends 
in  thb  unwarrantable  proceedins ;  the  two  first  de- 
liberate, cautious,  but  determined ;  the  last,  haughty, 
furious,  and  bloody-minded ;  each  of  them  consider- 
ing the  plot  in  which  they  were  engaged  as  a  means 
of  grati^ring  envy  and  private  revenge,  more  than 
the  probability  of  ita  sneoeas;  but  all  devoted  to 
their  leader  by  strong  persond  attachment  and  oon- 
dderable  pecuniary  obligation. 
I   After  many  coosidtations,  the  oonspiimtors  con* 


sidered  the  means  they  possessed  as  fblly  adequate 
to  the  object  in  view ;  and  determined,  if  possible^ 
to  dispateh  the  two  Dorias  without  further  delay ; 
as  the  vigiknce,  abilities,  and  patriotism  of  this 
fiuaily  were  tiie  chief  obstacles  to  their  design. 

For  thb  purpose,  they  were  invited  to  a  public 
entertdnment  at  the  Fiesco  palace;  thus,  a  man  of 
rank,  education,  and  considerable  mord  rectitude, 
who,  a  few  months  before,  would  have  started  at 
injuring  a  fellow-creature  in  the  sliglitest  degree, 
was  stimulated,  by  thirst  for  power,  to  stain  his 
threshold  with  the  blood  of  the  venerable  &thurs  of 
hb  country,  and,  tinder  tlie  guise  of  hospitdity,  to 
commit  assassination.  A  sudden  illness  of  Andrew 
prevented  the  execution  of  thb  part  of  their  plan. 

Ficaco  thought  it  necessary  to  discover  the  con- 
spfracy  to  Panl  Pansa,  the  friend  and  tutor  of  hb 
youth,  respectable  fbr  hb  age,  hb  learning,  and  in- 
tegrity, hoping  that  he  woidd  join  and  assbt  their 
coonsds. 

Pansa  replied,  that  from  the  dteration  in  his 
looks,  manners,  and  mode  of  speaking,  and  from 
hb  aasociating  with  persons  of  inferior  rank  and 
doubtful  reputation,  he  had  long  suspected  that  a 
dangeroiu  enterprise  was  in  agitation,  tiiat  he  had 
forborne  firom  ddicacy,  friendship,  and  respect,  to 
enter  on  the  subject ;  but,  dthough  be  would  not 
betray,  he  could  not  participate  in  the  undertaking. 

The  good  old  man  conjured  him,  by  the  honours 
of  hb  house,  by  hb  friendship,  by  his  belief,  in  that 
hdy  religion,  whose  maxims  it  lud  been  the  busi- 
ness  of  his  life  to  inculcate  and  impress  on  bis  mind ; 
by  those  locks  which  were  grey  in  the  service  of  his 
femily,  and,  lastly,  by  his  love  for  Eleanora ;  not  to 
throw  away  the  red  and  certain  happiness  lie  pos- 
sessed for  chimericd  and  hazardous  expe{*tations ; 
whbh,  if  they  succeeded,  could  not  elevate  him  to  a 
situation  more  splendid,  honourable,  and  happy, 
than  that  in  which  he  was  dready  placed;  but,  if 
they  fiuled,  would  be  productive  of  death,  infemy, 
and  confiscation  to  all  concerned. 

That,  to  many  of  hb  associates,  bankrupts  in  fame 
as  well  as  fortune,  and  looking  only  to  what  they 
oould  get  in  a  ^en«rd  plunder,  massacre,  and  oonfu- 
rion,  such  con^derations  were  useless ;  but  that  men 
like  himsdf  and  a  few  others,  who  had  something  to 
lose,  would  do  wdl  coolly  to  weigh  the  consequences 
and  haxard  of  so  momentous  and  irretrievable  a  step ; 
ndther  argument  uor  entreaty  could  prevdl  on  Fiesco;, 
and  the  worthy  veteran  departed  from  his  palace  in 
tears. 

The  evening  of  the  next  day  was  fixed  for  execut- 
ing their  purpose,  and  a  cannon  fired  in  the  harbour, 
by  Verrina,  was  to  be  the  signd  that  he  was  ready  to 
co-operate. 

An  entertdnment  bavins  been  announced,  many 
guests  repaired  to  the  pdace,  which  they  found 
crowded  with  strangers  and  armed  soldiers ;  the  per^ 
sons  invited,  being  conducted  to  a  spacious  sdoon  in 
a  remote  part  of  the  buildine,  found  the  leader  and 
prindpd  conspirators  assembled,  when  Fiesco  thus 
addressed  them : — 

The  hour  at  length  approaehea  when  you  have  it 
in  your  power  to  relieve  Genoa  from  the  yoke  of  a 
tyrannic  and  haughty  nobility ;  in  less  than  an  hour 
our  portion  will  be  honourable  death,  or  the  recovery 
and  establishment  of  our  freedom  on  a  glorious  and 
eternd  basis ;— thb  is  the  feast  to  which  I  have  in- 
vited you. 

The  younger  Doria  has,  for  severd  years,  been  en- 
deavouring to  secure  to  himself  and  femily  absolute 
power;  in  order  more  completely  to  decdve»  and 
that  vour  chdns  may  be  indissofubly  rivetted,  he 
would  establish  dcspotbm  under  the  forms  of  a  re- 
public ;  considering  me  as  one  determined  to  oppose 
his  desiffhs,  he  has  resolved  to  assassinate  me,  but  I 
have  hitlierto  been  preserved  by  Providence  from  hb 
stUett<^  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  you  to  liberty. 

You  are  grievously  oppressed  by  arrogant  task- 
masters, whose  pride  and  hardness  of  heart  will  in- 
crease, should  the  Doria  femily  succeed  in  thdr 
wishes. 

If  we  succeed  in  the  undertaking  to  which  you 
are  cdled,  I  wilf  immediately  restore  the  popular 
government;  so  wdl  planned  are  our  precautioni, 
and  so  effective  the  means  we  have  taken,  that  suc- 
cess and  easy  victory  may  be  pronounced  as  certain. 

The  city  guards  and  artificers  are  wholly  devoted 
to  my  will ;  their  number  b  nearly  three  thousand ; 
these,  with  two  thousand  of  my  own  vasasls,  and  the 
same  number  from  the  Duke  of  Placentia,  wdt  only 
for  my  orders. 

Our  designs  are  a  profoimd  secret ;  the  enemy  b 
off*  hb  ^uard,  the  danger,  the  difiloulty,  the  expense 
and  anxiety  have  been  mine ;  to  share  in  the  glory, 
to  rescue  yourselves  from  sUvery,  and  enjoy  the  blesa* 
logs  I  offer,  b  your  portion. 

But,  as  I  wish  no  man  to  engage  who  cannot  cheer- 
fliUy  co-operate  with  hand  and  heart,  should  any  per- 
son present  be  averse  to  the  business  in  question,  let 
them  retire  to  a  tower  which  a4joins  to  my  pakce^ 
where  thev  shdl  remain  in  safisty  till  the  short  struggle 
b  oonduded,  when,  I  pledge  my  honour,  that  they 
shdl  return  unmobated  to  thdr  femilies. 

^  The  guests,  who  had  been  invHed,  as  they  im*- 
gined,  to  ^an  entartaiiimenty  were  motionless  and 
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dtont;  but,  whM  Umt  bad  rcoorwtd^from  th*  suiw 
fviM  MtunOly  MflilMl  bgr  »  wMniMtcd  a  mMMl# 
th«y  deoUradlwiilk  th*  •sMfplion  of  otthr  two  «Mvim| 
that  tbej  would  miffmrt  tkm  eMiai  wkh  thtir  Un» 
andfortuM:  tha  •«H»iiy  tl-n  partook  of  a hMty 
ra|MMt,vbUetoMah  of  than  hia  past  and  d«ty  w«rc 
anigoed. 

^Xhard,  a  painlul  taik»  atfll  iMoainad  kf  FiaMo; 
tlia  Ibraf  of  ambition  had  not  Mlingniibad  iof«s 
Jbanpaired  to  tba  apartmant  of  £laanor%  towhieh 
ha  had  invited  hb  firiand  FMMa  tor  tba  afcnin^ 
hoping  that  his  intarcttiBg  conveiaation  and  agraaa. 
ble  mannan  would  pravant  bar  from  obiarriag  what 
pMMd:  tor,  with.a  dagraa  of  erual  biadnaM,  ba  bad 
not  yai  givan  bar  any  intimation  of  tha  oonapiraey. 

Supporting,  ai  fiv  aa  ba  waa  abW,  tba  agitation  in 
bis  breast,  he  oommunieatad,  in  a  few  words,  to  tha 
trembling  Eleanora,  tha  bttsineea  of  tha  night.  Teiw 
rified  and  distraelad,  aha  rushed  into  hb  arm%  con* 
juring  him,  by  erery  tender  tie»  to  abandon  hbantarr 


Tha  thunder  of  the'eannon  firad  by  Vi 
tba  pabee,  and  pnventad  further  words;  tearing 
himself  from  the  friend  ha  lotad,  and  from  the  wifc 
he  adored,  Fiesco  returned  preoipitalely,  eidaiming, 
Ta  retraot,  or  even  to  ddibenite^  b  now  too  bte; 
anoccfls  alone  can  prevent  death  and  destruetioa ;  in 
» ibw  minutes,  you  will  be  msstrem  ar  a  widow  of 
Genoa.  Racing  himself  at  the  head  of  hb  eompa- 
nionsr  they  instantly  sallied  forth.  The  city  gates 
were  immedbtely  taken  posscsekwi  of,  the  galleries  of 
iba.  Dorias  secured,  and  tha  popuboe  in  arms,  crying 
out  Fieaco  and  lib^,  crowded  throu|^  the  streets ; 
the  wishes  of  the  insurgents  were  accomplidied. 
Jeanetin  had  rushed,  at  the  first  alarm,  towards  the 
harbour,  but  fell  a  sacrifice  to  popular  fury ;  the  vo» 
neraUe  Andrew,  sinking  under  age  and  infirmity, 
was  safely  conveyed  by  his  fiuthful  domestics  throogh 
a  postern,  to  hb  vilb,  a  few  miles  from  the  city. 
The  senate  assembled  to  know  their  £Me,  but  Fiesoo» 
for  whom  everything  had  been  in  motion,  was  no 
more ;  in  attempting  to  get  on  board  a  gaUer,  a 
plank  on  which  he  trod,  being  inaeeurely  placed,  he 
fell  headlong  into  the  water;  the  tide  was  low,  but 
the.  weight  of  hb  armour,  the  mud*  and  the  darkness 
of  the  night  prevented  hb  extricating  himsel£ 

Thus,  by  an  unexpected  aeddent,  which  a  little 
isare  would  have  prevented,  perished  an  extraordinaij 
yoong  man,  at  once  the  ornament  and  enemy  of  hb 
country ;  and  hb  designs  perished  with  him.  Hb 
brothers  endeavoured  to  take  his  place,  but  when  the 
people  heard  that  their  favourite  was  dead,  they 
redred,  in  sullen  melancholy,  to  their  houses,  and 
tranquillity  was  immediately  lestorad. 

The  senate  proclaimed  a  general  pardon,  by  sound 
of  trumpet,  and  the  friends  of  the  repitbUc  mingling 
their  tears  with  those  of  Andrew  Dorea  for  hb  ne^ 
phew,  and  Paul  Pansa  for  hb  friend,  soothed,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  the  sorrows  of  the 
widowed  Eleanora. 


PRBTTT  8TORT  OT  AFFBOTXOIT  IK 
0HIXJ>H0OD. 

(From  Mr  OaHuft  <  Adam  ih§  Gardtner.'} 

[Concluded  from  last  weeVs  Journal.] 
The  vessel  just  then  requiring  the  capUin*s  atten- 
tion, he  lefl  the  little  boy,  bidding  him  rest  himself, 
as  he  would  have  a  long  way  to  walk  soon.  So  John 
threw  Himself  again  upon  the  boat-cloak,  where  he 
slept  soundly  some  hours. 

He  was  awakened  by  a  loud  confused  noise,  and, 
starting  upon  his  feet,  he  found  that  the  vessel  was 
abngside  the  quay  in  the  port  of  Boulogne,  where  a 
great  number  of  people  were  assembled  to  witness 
the  arrival  of  a  steam-packet  from  London.  All 
these  people  seemed  to  be  talking  at  once,  and  at  the 
very  top  of  their  voices.  He  saw  some  men  dressed 
in  green  coats  adorned  with  silver,  with  canes  in 
theS  hands,  who  seemed  to  be  ordering  every  one 
about,  and  now  and  then,  some  of  them  conducted 
the  people  who  lefl  the  packet  boat,  to  a  small  house 
at  a  little  distance,  surrounded  with  white^  pillars. 
There  were  some  strange-looking  women,  with  very 
short  dark-blue  woollen  petticoaU  on,  curious  little 
figured  cotton  caps  on  their  heads,  very  long  gold  ear- 
rings, round  baskets  strapped  to  their  backs,  and  heavy 
wooden-soled  slippers  on,  which  went  clicket-i-dack, 
clicket-i-clack,  every  time  they  moved^  a  sten,  and 
added  to  the  noise  they  made  by  screaming  and  bawl- 
ing to  each  other.  Then  he  noticed  a  number  of 
young  men  and  boys  who  held  little  cards  in  their 
hands,  which  they  seemed  to  be  endeavouring  td 
force  upon  every  one  who  landed,  talking,  like 
all  the  rest,  as  loud  as  they  possibly  could.  Even 
some  fishermen  and  sailors,  who  were  assbting 
MmOtn^  to  moor  hb  boat,  att  shouted  in  the 
same  high  tone  of  voice  as  every  one  ebe.  Johh 
Banon  eouki  not  help  remarking  how  difierent 
tbey  ware  ttam  the  Englbh  sailors  at  Dover,  who 
teamed  to  do  double  the  work,  thoogh  they  spoke 
not  a  word,  perhaps,  tbe  whole  time,  much  less  made 
such  a  busde  aod-  hub-bub  as  these  strands  sailors 
did«  What  made  all  thb  nqise  seem  still  more  con- 
futtng  to  little  John  waiy  that  not  one  word  of  what 


be baavd  around  did  b*  tiMkntand.  Mot 
was  spoken  everywbare  aheut  him  but  FseMh  ^-4ie 
was  now  in  France !  He  UU  still  mere  helpbss  and 
desolate  when  he  had  taken  leave  of  hb  kind  friend, 
Jktqtm  Bmitwu^  aad  was  wandari*^  aloog  one  of 
the  streats  of  Boulogne,  unaertahi  whwh  way  to  go ; 
however,  be  was  determined  to  keep  up  hb  spirits, 
and  not  to  give  way  to  fear  and  aaxbty  till  there 
tbould  be  real  occasion  fbrtham.  Henowb^gantofesl 
extremely  thirsty,  and  therefore  looked  about  for  some 
plaes  where  he  might  get  a  dcaugh  t  of  water  or  milk, 
but  it  was  in  vein ;  there  was  not  a  tiagb  shop  whiah 
teemed  at  all  likely  to  soil  anythh^  of  the  kind.  At 
bat  he  determined  to  ask«  as  well  as  he  could,  for 
some  at  the  first  sh^  he  should  eome  to  of  anv  kind. 
It  happened  to  be  a  baker*s ;  he  went  in,  and  stood 
opposite  to  a  woman,  who  said,  Ehf  bim  /  que  wmUz 
vomif^ 

John  Barton  put  his  fin^r  to  hb  mouth  to  signify 
what  he  wanted. 

Aht  v<m0  avtzfaims  voub  vomludmpaiu^f  said  she, 
holding  up  a  small  loaf. 

John  Barton  shook  his  heed,  still  pointing  to  hb 
mootb. 

AOiMt  mlUxr  j*  nt  voui  oomprtnda  pat^  saidsha^ 
crossly  ;  and  she  pointed  to  tbe  door. 

John,  dissppointed,  left  the  shop,  finuring  be  should 
never  be  able  to  make  any  one  understand  him  in 
France ;  he  walked  on,  and  at  the  end  of  the  street 
came  to  a  square  open  plaoa  that  looked  like  a  mar- 
ket. To  his  great  joy  he  sew  on  one  of  the  stalls 
some  fine  ripe  cherries  and  strawberriei,  and  upon 
producing  a  tout  tbe  woman  placed  in  hb  hand  a 
larffe  cabbage-leaf  full  of  fruit.  As  he  was  eating  it, 
and  thinking  bow  much  better  hb  bargmn  was  l^re, 
than  the  little  paper  pottlea  with,  perhaps,  half  a 
dosan  strawberries  in  them,  for  tbe  same  money  in 
England,  he  saw  standing  opposite  to  him,  at  a  small 
distance,  a  little  beggar-girC  whose  eyes  were  fixed 
longingly  on  the  juicy  fruit  he  bald  in  his  hand,  but 
dir»;tly  she  perceived  he  noticed  her,  she  hastily 
withdrew  them.  Her  face  was  extremely  pale  and 
thin ;  her  eyes,  though  of  a  beautiful  dark  brown, 
looked  hollow  and  sickly ;  her  clothes  hung  in  rsgs 
about  her;  and  her  little  tender  feet  were  bare. 
John  Barton  went  towards  her,  and  held  bis  leaf  of 
fruit  before  her.  She  hesitatec^  and  looked  up  in 
hb  face;  he  took  her  hand,  which  was  hot  and 
parched,  and  placing  it  aamng  the  temptii^;  red  ber- 
ries, he  said.  Do  eat  some,  litue  dear ! 

The  little  child,  again  fixing  bar  large  dark  e^es 
on  his,  and,  smiling,  took  some  of  the  strawberries, 
and  began  to  eat  very  eagerly,  as  if  she  were  extreme- 
ly bungrv.  When  she  had  finished  all  the  fruit  that 
ramaineJ  in  the  leaf,  John  thought  she  still  seemed 
to  be  hungry,  and  asked  her  if  she  would  not  like 
some  more.  The  child  shook  her  head,  and  smiled 
again.  I  cannot  make  her  understand  me,  thought 
he,  but  I  will  buy  some  bread,  which  will  be  better 
for  her,  for  I  am  sure  she  looks  still  hungry.  He 
was  accordingly  going  towards  a  shop,  but,  directly 
he  attempted  to  move,  the  little  girl  shrieked  out 
BttU  domct  rttU  doml^  and  canght  hold  of  hb  jacket 
lest  he  should  escape.  He  took  hold  of  her  hand, 
and  pointing  to  the  shop,  he  led  her  towards  it,  and 
gave  her  a  little  loaf,  which  she  eat  as  hungrily  as 
she  had  before  done  the  fruit.  As  John  ^arton 
stood  watching  hb  young  acquaintance  enjoy  hb 
present,  he  was  delighted  to  see  the  colour  come  into 
her  cheeks,  and  he  felt  very  happy  to  think  he  had 
been  able  to  help  a  poor  little  creature  who  was  still 
more  helpless  than  himself.  He  now  benn  to  think 
of  continuing  hb  journey ;  he  therefore  shook  hands 
with  the  little  girl,  and  kissed  her,  and  then  pointed 
that  he  must  leave  her.  This,  however,  he  could  not 
do,  for  she  placed  herself  before  him,  then  ran  round 
and  put  her  arm  in  his,  and  led  him  on  a  little  way, 
then  stopped  and  pointed  quickly  from  him  to  her- 
self two  or  three  times,  and  then,  cbpping  her  little 
hands  together,  and  looking  up  in  Ms  face,  she  nod- 
ded and  smiled,  as  if  she  hsd  arranged  that  they 
dmuld  go  together.  John  Barton  could  not  help 
foeUng  pleasfd,  that  thb  Uttb  stranger'  had  taken 
such  a  fancy  to  him,  especially  as  he  thought  he 
should  not  be  likely  to  take  her  from  home,  as,  from 
her  wandering  about  the  streets  alone  and  hungry^ 
he  did  not  thmk  it  probable  that  she  lived  there; 
and  he  found  also,  that  he  could  make  thb  little 
creature  understand  lus  meaning  better  than  any 
one  else  he  had  spoken  to  since  he  had  been  in  France. 
WeU,  tbey  were  just  trotting  off  together,  when  sud- 
denly John  recollected,  that  he  did  not  know  which 
way  he  ou^ht  to  turn  to  go  toward  Paris.  He 
turned  to  his  little  companion  and  said,  Paris,  Paris, 
two  or  three  times;  then  pointed  to  himself^  and 
then  all  around.  The  child  shook  her  head  and 
smiled.  Jt  Tie  tc  con^nrendt  foSf  nton  petit  ami,|| 
said  she. 
John  Barton  did  not  know  how  to   make    her 

•  WeU,  what  do  you  want! 

t  Ah,  you  are  hongry ;— yon  want  some  bread  I 

X  Go,  go  I  I  don't  vBdcnrtaad  you. 

i  O,  doi^y,  do  stay  I 

K  I  don't  UBdcntaad  yoa»  my  little  frienl. 


eomprebena  bb  iM»ilif»  wbni /nit  ■»  that  1 
•.mge^eoaebcaaw  by,  and  stoppeJ  mt  where  the 
«wo  diydfen  ware  atandiog^  On  it  w«ir€90oi«  words 
in  French,  and  aneog  them  wei  one,  wfiich  Jcta 
SMMle  out  to.be  Paris;  be  iKuoted  to  it»  a^  wtai 
tbe  little  girl  Mw  what  he  meant  she  soreainedoiit 
with  joy,  and  e«claiasin^  J  F^ritl  d  Ifwitt  O, 
quel  homktmi  moms  offims  d  Pmit!  *  sbt  skipped 
about  like  a  Uttla  mad  thing. 

John  thus  found  out  that  tbe  word  Paria  wm  wtb* 
tan  the  same  way  in  FVanae  as  in  £ngland-4Nit  that 
the  French  people  smmmInI  it  difibrently.  Tbe  Mtle 
girl  new  took  Ids  hand,  and  led  him  stcaagbc  op  Hie 
hiHy  strset  they  were  now  inv  and  when  tbey  eame 
to  tte  top,  she  turned  rbvnd  and  pointed  across  the 
town.  John  looked  round  and  tew  the  wideeea, 
over  wMeh  he  had  so  lately  paaied,  dancing  end 
sparkling  In  the  sunbaaoss^  at  a  MttW  disUuiee  oC 
The  day  was  so  dear,  tittt  he  could  distinctly  s«e  the 
oliA  of  England ;  and  as  be  looked  upon  then,  he 
thought  of  hb  own  dear  mother,  and  pimyed  that  be 
n»ight  soon  raturm  to  her  with  good  news.  Tbey 
then  entered  a  gate  under  some  huge  walla,  en  the 
top  of  which  tba  trees  %rare  growing ;  and  afier  tbey 
had  walked  through  some  more  streets,  they  came 
out  at  another  gate  like  the  former,  and  they  found 
themselves  on  a  straight  road;  upon  which*  at 
some  distanoe  ofl&  John  again  saw  the  stage.eoeeh 
travellmg  slowly  alon^ .  Tbey  trudged  on,  keaping 
it  in  sight  for  some  time,  but  it  went  much  fiMter 
than  they  could  possibly  walk,  and  so  it  was  not  long 
before  they  lost  it  altogether;  but  still  tbey  kepi 
walking  on,  John  every  now  and  then  looking  at  hb 
littb  companion,  to  see  if  she  seemed  tired.  But,  on 
the  contnry,  she  appeared  to  be  gay  and  brisk,  and 
as  if  she  bad  been  well  accustomed  to  walkii^;  she 
now  and  then  ran  to  the  side  of  the  road  to  gather 
the  weeds  which  she  would  stick  into  John's  h^  and 
then  smile  in  hb  foce^  ttB  if  trying  to  show  how  happy 
she  was.  Once  or  twice  she  endeavoured  to  get  hia 
bundle  from  him,  but  when  he  found  that  she  only 
wanted  it  to  carry  it  for  him,  that  she  might  save 
him  tbe  trouble,  be  would  not  kt  her  have  it,  though 
she  continually  put  her  hand  on  it,  crying,  Je  U  par* 
teraip  te  dit-je;  kdtte  mot /aire,  f  However^  when 
she  found  nothing  could  make  him  give  it  up,  she 
ran  and  gathered  some  very  large  dock-leaves  out  of 
the  hedge,  and  held  them  over  John's  and  her  own 
head  to  keep  the  heat  of  the  sun  off,  all  the  time 
smiling,  and  pUying  several  little  graceful  tricks,  as 
if  she  mocked  a  fine  lady  with  her  parasol,  to  the 
great  delight  of  our  friend  John,  who,  as  he  watehed 
her  sweet  cheerful  countenance  and  winning  actions, 
thought  he  had  never  beheld  such*  a  prettv  creature 
in'  all  hU  life.  Suddenly  she  stopped,  and  pointing 
to  herself,  she  said  Julie,  Jviie ;  then  pointing  to  him* 
she  looked  up  in  hb  foce  with  an  asking  look,  to 
which  he  replied  JbAa,  for  he  could  not  but  directly 
understand  that  she  meant  to  tell  him  her  name  and 
inquire  his. 

Tchon  /  Tchtm  !  AK  ?««  c'eif  droU  f  ^  exclaimed 
the  child,  laughing,  and  again  she  fnsked  about  ^ 
then  she  came  back  to  him,  and,  stroking  his  face^ 
said,  in  a  half-bughing  hal^>soothing  tone,  Ah,  num 
pauvre  Tchon/  § 

Little  John  oould  not  help  bughing  too,  so  ht 
patted  her  on  the  Icheek,  saying,  O  you  dear  little 
Julie  I  which  made  her  bugh  and  skip  about  tea 
times  more ;  so  these  merry  little  travellers  wept  on 
and  on,',fbr  many  a  long  mOe,  without  feeling  tired* 
so  happy  they  were  with  each  other. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
they  began  to  feel  both  hungry  and  tired,  so  John 
began  to  look  about  for  some  house  where  they 
might  rest  and  get  something  to  eat ;  and  as  he  qpied 
a  cottage  at  a  little  distance,  he  went  towards  it,  and 
upon  looking  in,  he  saw  a  woman  standing  at  a 
ti^le,  cutting  some  slices  ofi*  an  immensely  large 
brown  loaf,  and  giving  a  piece  to  each  of  her  children, 
six  of  whom  were  sitting  round  tbe  tables  with  a 
large  bowl  of  milk  before  them.  Julie,  who  had 
likewise  peeped  in,  went  towards  the  woman,  and 
said  something  to  her,  when  immedbtely  the  good 
woman  came  to  where  John  was  standing,  and  ^jing, 
Entrez,  entrez,  mon  pauvre  petit  ami,^  she  led  him  to 
the  table,  where  she  made  him  sit  down,  and  placed 
a  bowl  of  milk  and  two  large  slices  of  bread  before 
him  and  Jtdie,  all  the  time  encoura^ng  them  to  c^ 
by  her  kind  looks  and  tone  of  voice.  They  were 
soon  quite  at  home  with  this  good  fiimily,  for  though 
they  oould  not  make  out  a  single  word  that  John 
said,  yet  hb  good-natured  fiice,  and  (to  them)  curious 
language,  soon  won  the  children  to  take  a  fimcy  to 
him ;  and  as  for  Jtdie,  no  one  could  look  at  her 
beautiful  &ce  and  winning  manners  without  loving 
her  directly.  When  they  had  finished  their  pleasant 
meal,  John  took  out  two  of  his  tout,  and  offered 

•  To  Psrb !  to  Paris!  O  what  joy,  we  are  goinf  to  Psjb  I 

f  Ml  carry  it,  I  tell  thee ;  let  me  do  It.  French  {people 
who  SM  CuniUar  with  each  other,  say  thee  sad  thou,  not 
yon,  t  wo  do. 

iTcfaoat  Tchoa!   0,bowdvoU!l 

$  Ah,  my  poor  Tchon  f 

i;  Cone  ini  come  in,  my  poor  little  friead. 
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John  oould  not  undentand  the  woman^  words, 
but  he  saw  bv  her  action  that  she  tefused  his  money : 
he  thanked  her  very  heartily  several  times,  hoping, 
by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  to  make  himsdf  nnder. 
stood ;  and  he  took  hold  of  her  hand,  and  drew  her 
hee  towards  him^  and  kissed  her  very  aileetionatdy. 
The  woman  returned  his  caresses  with  a  veiy  gentle 
manner,  and  then  went  towards  a  door  «t  the  other 
end  of  the  apartment.  She  opened  it,  and  point- 
iqg  to  a  small  bed  which  stood  in  the  next  room^ 
looked  at  him,  and  then  spoke  some  woeds  to  «/WBe. 
John  shook  his  head,  in  token  tlMt  they  had  no 
place  to  sleep  in,  and  the  good  woman  seamed  to 
settle  that  they  shoold  reraahi  wkh  her  ttnit  night. 
Our  two  little  tfsveUers,  after  «  good  game  of 
ramps  with  the  cfafldren  of  the  oottage,  on  some 
hay,  whidi  was  lying  in  a  field  behind  the  house, 
went  to  bed,  and  sl^  soundly  till  sax  o'elods  on 
tiie  following  momtiw.  The  good  woman  having 
given  them  some  breed  and  milk  for  breakfiat,  our 
two  little  travellers  took  an  afibeCiooBte  leave  of  her, 
and  proceeded  on  their  journey.  We  will  not 
fellow  them  day  by  day,  in  all  ttaeir  adventurai :  it 
win  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  what  with  Jofanls  good* 
natured  &ce,  and  frank  active  manneis,  together 
with  Jit/iieV  pretty  voice,  and  sweet  engaging  looks 
when  Ae  spoke  to  strangers  lor  him,  our  two  Httle 
wanderers  were  never  in  want  of  a  siqpper  or  nbed. 
Once,  indeed,  they  met  with  a  very  cross  man,  who 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  them ;  so  that  they 
were  fiireed  to  endure  the  pain  of  hunger,  and  to 
lie  all  night  in  the  open  air ;  but  even  then  they 
were  not  down-hearted,  for  John  luckily  found 
eome  wild  strawberries,  which  he  gathered  for  JkUe; 
and  when  night  came,  he  made  up  a  nice  bed  for 
her  on  some  hay,  which  he  piled  up  in  the  eomer 
of  a  meadow,  under  a  thick  bedce,  and  eovered  her 
up  with  his  coarse,  but  warm  Imie  sea. jacket.  It 
was,  fortunately,  a  fine  warm  night  in  July,  so  that, 
instead  of  feeling  sorry  thev  had  no  bed,  John  could 
not  hdp  being  very  gratefiil  and  happy,  as  he  looked 
up  at  the  d^  blue  sky  over  his  head,  which  was 
lywHingwith  thouaands  of  bright  stars.  As  he 
vp«s  silently  thanking  the  kind  and  good  God  for 
his  protection,  and  finr  his  enabling  him  to  help 
himself,  and  knanage  his  journey  so  well  as  he  had 
tin  now  done,  he  suddeidy  heard  voiees  on  the  other 
side  of  the  badge.  He  listened,  but  could  net  make, 
out  a  word,  as  the  voices  talked  in  French.  He 
rose  sofUy  from  his  bed  of  hay,  and  crept  to  that  of 
Mit^  who  was  at  a  little  distance.  He  awakened 
her  very  gently,  and  placed  his  fingers  on  his  lips, 
in  token  that  she  should  listen  in  silence.  Jtdie, 
who  saw  his  signs  by  the  star-light,  after  having 
hearkened  to  the  voices  with  great  attention,  su£ 
denly  started  up,  and  drew  John  quietly,  but  quickly 
fitm  the  spot.  He  saw  that  her  fi^e  was  much 
s^giteiad,  and  she  looked  pale  and  IHghtened.  He 
had  distinguished  in  the  midst  of  the  conversation 
he  had  just  overheard,  the  name  of  the  cross  man, 
who  had  refused  them  a  supper  and  bed  that  even- 
ing.  He  particularly  recollected  it,  beoansc  it 
was  written  over  the  man*s  door,  Lum ;  and  Julie 
had  laughed  when  she  read  it,  as  if  she  had  meant 
to  say  that  it  was  a  good  name  for  such  a  cross 
penon.  Well,  he  now  noticed  that  MU  was  leading 
hhn  back  to  the  village  where  Mr  Lion  lived,  and: 
that  she  at  last  stopped  at  his  door.  She  knocked 
loudly,  and  'at  last  the  man  came  to  the  window, 
and  asked,  in  a  gruff  tone,  what  they  wanted.  JuHe 
only  spoke  a  few  words  in  a  loud  whisper,  when  he 
hastened  down  stairs,  muttering  all  the  way,  Qu* 
Ditmttt  /  and  MorbUu  /f  and  opened  the  door  for 
them.  After  bringing  the  children  in,  he  imraedi- 
ately  called  up  some  workmen  who  slept  in  the 
hoiue,  and  phicin^  them  at  the  doors  and  wuidows, 
with  sticks  in  thenr  hands^  he  gave  them  come  direc- 
tions in  a  frightened  tone  of  voice,  and  seemed  to  be 
expecting  something  in  great  alarm.  They  did  not 
wait  long  before  they  heard  a  voice  at  one  of  the 
window  shutters.  All  the  workmen  immediately  std- 
lied  out,  and  after  a  short  scuffle,  they  came  in  again, 
bringing  with  them  two  men  bound  hand  and  foot, 
who  no  sooneir  uttered  a  word,  than  John  discovered 
them  to  be  the  same  men  whose  voices  he  had  heard 
in  the  meadow.  He  now  found  that  Ja/te  had  over- 
beard  them  plotting* an  attack  on  Mr  Lion's  house; 
and  had,  in  hfit,  returned  good  fi>r  evil,  by  coming 
and  warning  him  of  his  danger,  althouffh  he  had 
been  so  unkmd  as  to  refuse  them  a  little  food  and  a 
night's  lodffing.  The  man  himself  seemed  now  to  be 
ashamed  ofhis  behaviour,  for  he  pulled  out  a  golden 
coin,  and  offered  it  to  Jkiic,  but  she  shook  her  head, 
and  John  stepped  forward  and  put  back  his  hand, 
for  he  would  not  be  paid  for  doing  a  good  action, 
eqiecially  by  a  man  whom  he  did  not  respect,  even 

^V^Sl  »<V  v*®P  ***y  money,  »y  boy,  thou  wUt  want  it; 
asfcr  »•,  I  hftTe  enongh  for  my  own  children,  and  for  a 
poor  siran(er. 

oaaMtton  wbldi  tt  is  impmStik  to  translate-it  is  a  kiad 
Of  oath. 


tbongii  be  fob  that  tbkt  piece  of  money  would  bo 
ef  very  mat  use  to  him  and  MU  on  their  jouraev : 
soke  took  her  hand,  and  without  wishing  him  flood 
bye,  thev  both  left  the  house,  and  went  totheir  plea- 
sent  beds  in  the  meadow,  where  they  both  slept 
soundly  tiU  morning,  when  they  jumped  up  betimes, 
and  continued  their  journey  as  merrily  and  happily 


of  the  people  who  yunhijd  dien  at  the  stall,  end- 
by  mtmg  on  aU  kinds  of  enande  for  bcr,  when  out 
"doorib 


«  Often  and  often  did  John  Barton  thank  God  for 
having  caused  him  to  meet  with  his  dear  little  friend, 
JtJk.  Had  he  unkindly  eaten  aU  his  fiiut,  instead 
of  sharing  it  with  the  poor  little  stranger,  he  never 
couW  have  managed  hb  journey  half  so  well,  so 
that  he  folt  how  true  the  proverb  was  be  had  heard 
hia  mother  repeat-**  A  good  deed  always  meets  its 
reward." 

By  being  constantly  together,  and  helping  and 
loving  each  other,  John  and  JuHt  at  last  becimie  to 
understand  each  oCherVi  nflus  almost  as  weH  as  by 
talking;  and,  by  degrees,  John  learnt  to  undeieland 
a  few  words  of  French,  and  Jaiit  of  EngUsh. 

At  length,  after  about  fifteen  days*  travelling,  br 
the  help  of  JdU's  inquiring  the  way  in  all  the  towns 
they  passed  through,  and  by  noticing  all  the  stai 
coaches  that  passed  them  on  the  road,  the  two  litS 
wanderers  entered  the  city  of  Paris. 

Herethen,at]aM,  was  our  hero  in  Paris;  atwhich 
place  he  had,  for  the  last  fiirtnight,  been  so  anxious 
to  arrive.  But  how  was  he  to  proceed  in  order  to 
find  out  the  French  gentleman,  who,  he  hoped,  would 
be  a  firiend  to  his  mother?  He  did  not  even  know 
his  aame^  and  as  he  hxiked  at  the  rows  and  rows  of 
houses  that  surrounded  him  on  all  sides  of  this  im> 
mense  town,  his  heart  abnost  fiOled  him,  when  he 
recollected  that  he  did  not  even  know  the  name  of 
the  street  in  which  the  gentleman  lived. 

However,  he  tried  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  for  he 
reooUeeted  that  he  bad  never  found  grieving  or  crying 
do  him  any  good,  or  help  him  finward  in  anything ; 
so  he  began  to  think  what  he  had  better  first  do,  in 
order  to  set  about  looking  for  the  French  gentleman. 

At  this  moment,  a  rude  boy,  passing  quickly  and 
uaconeemedly,  happened  to  knock  down  a  bwket  of 
fine  peaches  belongmg  to  a  firuit-woman,  whose  stall 
was  just  opposite  to  the  spot  wbeie  our  two  little 
firiends  were  standing. 

John  immediately,  with  his  usual  active  good- 
nature,  ran  to  assist  the  woman  in  picking  up  her 
fruit,  and  replacing  it  in  the  basket;  and  she,  after 
having  bestowed  a  fow  hard  words  on  the  awkward 
bcnr,  turned  and  thanked  our  hero,  and  then  gave  him 
a  fine  peach  for  his  pains.  John,  althoughhe  fok 
rather  hungry,  yet  (as  he  always  did,  when  anything 
nice  was  given  to  him)  he  instantly  gave  it  to  JmHe, 
because  he  thought  that  she,  being  a  little  girl, 
and  weaker  than  himself,  most  want  it  still  more 
than  him. 

The  fruit- woman,  who  observed  this  action  of  his, 
was  very  much  pleased,  and  exclaiming,  CeU  bien 
fait^monpttU  ami,  de  la  danner  d  ta  tcntr  j  iieng,  en 
voild  aae  amtre,  pour  fot-M^ae^*  she  placed  another 
peach  in  his  hands  for  himaelf. 

While  the  children  were  eating  their  peaches,  and 
still  standing  by  the  stall,  a  lady  bought  some  fruit 
of  the  woman,  and  then  wished  to  have  it  sent  home 
for  her. 

The  fruit-woman,  who  liked  John*s  honest  fooeand 


his  kindness  to  the  little  girl,  deshred  him  to  carry  it 
to  the  ladv's  house ;  and  when  Julie  had  made  him 
understand  what  he  was  to  do,  'he  took  the  basket, 
and,  accompanied  by  his  little  friend  (who  would 
never  leave  him  for  an  insUnt),  he  followed  the  lady 
home.  Upon  his  arriving  there,  he  delivered  the 
basket  of  fruit  to  a  servant,  and  the  lady,  who  was 
pleased  with  the  two  children,  gave  them  each  a 
dnqut'iom  pieoe.f 

John,  thinking  this  to  be  the  price  of  the  fruit, 
immediatdy  returned  with  it  to  the  fruit-woman, 
who  was  still  more  pleased  with  him,  from  this  fresh 
proof  of  hb  honesty  and  goodness.  He  now  made 
his'.usual  signs  to  Jii/t'e,  that  she  should  inquire  about 
a  sleeptng.plaoe.  He  soon  saw  by  the  snolling  looks 
of  the  good  woman,  that  tlyeir  petition  for  a  n^t*t 
lodging  was  granted,  and  he  felt  very  grateful  that 
they  had  so  soon  found  a  home  in  that  great  busy 
city,  where  everyone  seemed  to  be  so  much  occupied 
with  their  own  thoughts  and  business,  that  John  had 
felt  much  more  solitary  and  neglected  since  he  had 
come  amongst  them,  than  he  had  ever  felt  whilst  he 
was  travelling^along  through  country  roads,  meadows, 
and  had  only  come  now  and  then  to  a  cottage*  where 
the  people  seemed  to  have  mote  leisure  and  Inelina* 
tion  to  attend  to  him.  In  fact,  the  good  finiit^woman 
had  quite  taken  a  fancy  to  the  two  stnmge  children, 
from  their  honesty,  good  behaviour,  and  fondness  for 
each  other,  and  she  fUt  scarcely  less  pleased  than 
they  did,  when  they  wero  both;  happily  settled  in  her 
nice  little  lodgings  in  the  Rmt. 

In  return  for  all  her  kindness'  to  them,  John  en-  . 
deavoured  to  make  himself  as  usefbl  as  possible  to 
her;  and  he  really  was  a  great  assistance  to  his  kind 
friend,  by  carrying  the  bidets  of  fhiit  to  the  houses 

*  That's  well  done,  my  litde  friend,  to  aire  It  to  thy 
sister;  hold, here's anothes for thyssH 

t  A  sman  coin>  worth  twtfpence  haUlpenkiy,  En^lsh. 


at  hense,  by  iwbhing  the  fimit^ 
arranging  it  in  the  bariMts  tat  the  nest  day*i  sale, 
picking «ttt tin  best  leasvsand  plaeiag  them  aiMmg 
tbe  frmt  so  as  to  make  it  look  mote  tempting,  beaUei 
various  other  little  jobs  in  tbe  housdiold,  which  m«fe 
him  ^te  a  valuable  helpmate, 
f  As  for  little  JUie,  she  was  not  able  to  do  much  to 
assist,  but  bar.  sweet  merry  fooe,  happy  voice,  and 
playfol  gaietv,  made  her  a  meat  eharming  tompanion 
to  their  kind  friend ;  and  as  finr  her  young  protector, 
John,  be  deated  upon  her  move  and  more  every  da/, 
while  ahe^  on  her  part,  was  so  fondly  attached  to  him, 
that  she  would  never  upon  any  aooount  be  prevailed 
upon  to  quit  him.  In  all  his  walks,  die  accompanied 
him ;  during  his  work  abe  would  constantly  sit  hf 
him,  and  either  sing  him  soaM  songs,  of  which  she 
seenaed  to  know  an^immense  number,  or  merely  smile,^ 
pat  his  foee,  chatter  French  to  him,  dance  about,  ^ 
and  in  short  use  everv  means  in  her  power  to  amuse 
and  pleasehim;  orif  hevrere  sent  onany  messifle,  . 
she  was  sure  to  be  trotting  beside  him,  h^pinff  lum 
to  carry  the  basket  or  parMl,  and  trjring,  by  aUkinda 
of  little  winning  ways,  to  make  the  way  seem  short 
and  pleesant. 

In  the  meantime,  John  Baiten  never  for  a  mo- 
ment lost  sight  of  themain  object  which  had  induced 
him  to  eome  to  Peris,  so  for  from  his  own  dear  mo*  * 
ther,  and  his  own  home  in  the  litde  cottage  under 
the  clifb.  MThenever  be  was  out,  in  aN  his  long 
ramblings  through  the  large  city,  he  never  fiuled  to 
look  at  all  tbe  nces  he  met,  in  tbe  hope  of  j 
one  like  that  which  he  had  often  heard  his 


describe  as  belonging  to  the  French  gentleman,  who 
had  been  so  much  benefited  by  his  firther.  Evesy 
name  tiiat  he  saw  written  up,  he  took  pains  to  spdl 
out  as  well  as  he  could,  for  he  thought  he  had  heard 
his  mother  mention  it,  though  he  could  not  recollect 
the  exact  sound,  and  he  tho^eht  that,  if  he  wero  to 
see  it,  it  might  be  recalled  to  his  mind;  theee 
were  very  slender  chances,  and  the  poor  little  boy 
began  at  last  almost  to  despair  of  ever  succeeding,- 
when  an  event  oecnrrcd  which  proved  that  the  good 
and  kind  Ood  never  deserts  those  who  are  really 
persevering,  dieerlbl,  and  hearty  in  tbeir  efl^urts  to 
\dp  XkcmKJmt. 

One  fine  morning  John  was  cent  with  a  mfage 
from  the  firuit-woman  to  one  of  her  customers  who 
lived  in  a  distant  part  of  thceity,  and  as  he  was  re^ 
turning  through  the  Rue  de    ■  he  stopped 

for  an  instant  to  look  at  a  handrnme  eabridUt  whidi 
stood  opposite  the  door  of  a  fine  lane  house.  Just 
at  tiiat  moment  a  pieroing  scream  from  JuHe  made 
him  turn  his  head  abruptly  round,  and  to  his  horror, 
he  beheld  her  stretehed  upon  the  pavement  appa- 
rently dead !  whilst  a  gentleman  was  bending  OTcr 
her,  and  raising  her  from  the  ground. 

Mom  Dim  I  ftd  pentr  qmefai  tuS  eette  pauvre  pe- 
iiu  /*  exclaimed  the  gentwman. 

John  ran  towards  his  dariing  little  friend,  and 
lifting  her  head  gently  in  his  arms,  beheld  her  foce 
perfectly  pale  and  motionless.  He  burst  into  tears  at 
this  dr^ulful  sight,  and  broke  forth  into  reproachee 
against  the  gentleman,  (who  in  passing  quickly  to  his 
cabriolet,  had  knocked  the  little  girl  down,)  forget- 
ting that  he  was  speaking  English,  and  would  there- 
fore most  probably  not  be  un^rstood. 

However,  the  gentleman  mildly  replied  in  the  same 
language,  though  with  a  foreign  accent,  My  little 
fViend,  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  have  hurt  your 
aster ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  how  it  is  she  fell,  f!o«'  i 
scarcely  seemed  to  touch  her ;  I  thiak  it  must  have 
been  something  else>  and  which  firightened  her,  for 
the  poor  IHtle  thing  is  in  a  swoon.  Baptistc,f  added 
he,  calling  to  a  servant  who  stood  by,  prenez  cetie 
petite  Uen  doueement  dans  voe  brae,  tt  plaeex  la  eur  la 
chaiee^lonffue  dans  le  edUm, 

The  servant  obeyed :  and  John,  seeinfl  they  were 
carrying  away  hb  dear  little  Julie,  loudly  protested 
against  it. 

My  dear  little  friend,  said  ^e  gentleman,  leading 
John  into  the  house,  be  patient ;  we  are  only  going 
to  try  to  recover  your  sister  from  her  fainting  fit. 

John  followed  tbe  gentleman  into  a  superbly  for» 
nished  apartment,  where  he  saw  his  beloved  little 
friend  placed  carefully  on  a  soft  sofo,  where  she  con- 
tinued to  lie  for  some  time,  perfectly  stiU  and  pale. 
As  John  hung  over  her  sobbing,  and  endeavouring 
as  well  as  he  could  to  assist  in  the  effiirts  made  by  the 
gentleman  and  his  servants  to  restore  her,  he  at  last 
beheld  her  colour  come  a  little  into  her  cheeks,  and 
he  had  tbe  pleasure  of  feeling  her  breath  come  upon 
his  face,  as  she  sighed  and  turned  a  little  round. 

Oil  eetmon  cker  Papdf  ^  saki  she,  in  a  faint  voices 
Jai  eru  Vdvoir  tw.     Eet  ce  am  son^  9§ 

Grand  Dieu  /  e*eet  mon  enfant  /  c^eet  ma  peiitt  JuU*  I 
c*ett  ma  there  JUU I  g    exclaimed  the  gentleman,  and 

•  My  God!  I  fear  I  have  killed  this  poor  Utde  thing  t 

t  Baptiste  (the  name  of  tiio  serrant),  Kft  this  Mttlo  see 
carefolly  in  your  arms,  and  lay  her  on  tbe  sofa  in  the  par- 
loor. 

t  Where tomy dear  Papat 

$  I  thought  I  had  seen  hhn.    Is  it  adream  ? 

I  Great  Ged  t  it  is  my  okild  I  It  is  my  Uttic  i«lia !  ft  if 
my  dear  daofhter ! 
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rushing  to  the  aofs,  he  eaugbt  the  little  girl  in  his 
arms,  and  covered  her  with  kiises,  whHe  she,  in  her 
turn,  flung  her  ems  round  hie  neek»  and  stifled  him 


with  weeping  end  Joyful  < -_- 

John  in  astoni^iiiient  beheld  this  scene,  and  won- 
dered  what  could  be  its  meening,  when  the  ^ntle- 
Buin,  after  indulging  in  a  long  embrace  of  his  dear 
little  girl,  at  lost  turned  to  where  he  was  standing, 
and  said,  And  how  came  you,  my  little  Englishman, 
to  be  with  my  dear  child  ?  Is  Juiit  your  daughter, 
Sir  ?  asked  John  in  amazement. 

Yes,  my  long-lost  child,  for  whom  I  have  gr^cred 
these  last  two  years ;  and  whom  I  feared  I  should 
never  see  again ;  but  come,  tell  me  how  you  came  to 
be  with  her,  come  tell  me  the  whole  story. 

John  recollected  at  thii  moment,  that  his  kind 
friend  the  fruit-woman  would  be  uneasy  at  bis  long 
suy,  so  he  told  the  gentleman  that  he  believed  he 
ought  to  return  to  her  to  relieve  her  anxiety  :  but  the 
gentleman,  (though  pleased  with  this  instance  of  his 
thougfatfulness  for  an  absent  friend,)  would  not  hear  of 
bis  leaving  him,  and  therefore  he  dispatelied  a  foot- 
man to  bid  the  fruit-woman  not  to  feel  anxious  for 
the  two  children,  as  they  were  perfectly  safe. 

By  this  time  the  poor  little  Julie  had  quite  reco- 
vered from  the  effects  of  her  swoon,  (which  was  only 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  shoek  of  surprise  and  joy 
in  seeing  her  dear  papa  after  so  long  a  separation), 
and  she  could  now  ait  up  on  the  sofii  and  talk,  with 
her  usual  sprightliness.  With  her  eyes  and  lips 
glistening  with  mingled  new-fidlen  tears  and  beam- 
iug  smiles,  and  her  cheek  resting  on  her  kind  Other's 
bosom,  she  cliatted  away  to  him  with  such  a  happy 
tone  of  voice  as  made  her  fiither  stop  every  now  and 
then  to  kiss  her  for  joy,  and  gave  John  a  sensation 
of  such  proud  gladness  as  he  had  never  in*his  life  fdt 
before.  And  now,  my  fine  brave  little  fellow,  said 
the  gentleman,  turning  to  John  afker  his  daughter 
had  stopped  speaking,  it  is  but  feir  you,  who  have 
been  so  kind  a  protector  to  my  poor  little  wandering 
child,  should  be  told  who  she  is,  and  indeed  her 
whole  story,  which  she  has  just  been  renting  to  me, 
though  I  see  you  did  not  understand  her ;  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  in  the  course  of  her  tale,  she  did 
not  forget  to  mention  your  kindness  to  her,  my  little 
friend ;  at  any  rate,  her  fiuher  never  will  forget  it. 
So  saying,  the  gentlemen  shook  John  Barton  very 
heartUy  by  the  hand,  and  after  doing  so  two  or 
three  times,  he  continued.  Having  lost  my  dear 
wife  when  my  Utile  MU  was  very  young,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  trust  the  child  very  much  to  the  care 
of  servants ;  and  one  afternoon,  when  she  was  about 
five  years  old,  the  maid  who  had  the  charge  of  her, 
returned  home  with  the  dreadful  news,  that,  in  the 
course  of  their  walk,  she  had  suddenly  missed  Made- 
moudle  JuJU,  and  that  she  had  searched  everywhere 
in  Paris  for  her,  but  in  vain.  The  agony  I  then 
suflfered,  said  the  gentleman,  looking  affecdonately 
at  hb  little  girl,  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  delight 
I  now  feel  in  again  beholding  my  child,  whom  I 
have  so  long  mourned  as  lost  to  me  for  ever.  Her 
loss  was  so  sudden  and  strange,  as  to  seem  almost 
like  a  dream ;  no  trace  whatever  could  be  discovered 
of  the  cause  of  her  removal,  and  after  the  strictest 
inquiry  and  search  were  made  throughout  Paris,  I 
was  compelled  to  give  up  my  efforts  for  her  recovery, 
as  perfecdy  hopeless.  The  cause  of  her  extraordi- 
nary disappearance  is  expUiined  by  the  account  JviU 
has  just  given  me.  She  says,  that  while  she  was 
walking  with  the  servant  in  the  gardens  of  the 
TuiUeriea*  she  saw  a  very  beautiful  butterfly,  which 
she  begged  the  maid  to  try  and  catch  for  her,  but 
as  this  latter  was  busUy  engaged  in  talking  with 
some  acquaintance,  and  did  not  attend  to  her  re- 
quest, she  tried  to  run  after  it  herself  and  as  she 
was  pursuing  it  behind  one  of  the  many  sUtues 
which  adorn  the  gardens,  a  tall  woman  with  glaring 
bUick  eyes  had  started  out,  caught  her  up  in  her 
anus,  and  ran  off  with  her  as  quick  as  possible ; 
at  the  same  time  covering  her  mouth  with  her 
dirty  brown  hand  so  tightly  as  almost  to  stifle  her, 
in  order  that  she  might  not  cry  out  for  help.  My 
poor  little  girl  tells  me,  that  fi^m  that  day  she  went 
through  the  most  shocking  hardships ;  that  the  horrid 
gipsy  used  to  beat  her  di«Mtfully,  if  she  did  not  per- 
form tasks  which  were  much  too  hard  for  her  possibly 
to  accomplish ;  that  she  stripped  all  her  own  nice 
clothes  off,  and  dressed  her  in  filthy  rags;  that  she 
used  to  make  her  walk  miles  and  miles  with^her 
about  the  country,  till  her  feet  used  to  bleed,  and 
till  she  was  obliged  to  drop  down  by  the  road-side 
and  cry  for  very  weariness ;  and  that  she  never  gave 
her  suflioient  food  to  eat.  Tliis  eruel  usage  was  all 
because   my  child  would  never  obey  her  in  two 

things no  threats,  no  entreaties,  could  prevail  upon 

her  either  to  beg  or  steal ;  both  of  which  this  wicked 
wretch  wanted  her  to  do,  and  had  stolen  her  for  the 
purpose.  At  last  my  poor  little  JvHt  found  an  op- 
portunity of  escaping  from  the  power  of  this  horrid 
fiend :  she  ran  away,  but  she  had  not  wandered  fer, 
whan  she  would  have  perished  for  want  of  food  and 
protection,  had  she  not  met  with  you,  my  kind  good 
little  boy,  to  support  her  in  her  misery,  and  at  last 
to  conduct  her  to  the  arms  of  her  sorrowing  fitther. 

•  These  artpabUc«n4ens,aoniethiaglike.ovK«ufaictoa 
QarAeas. 


May  God  Almighty  bless  and  reward  you  for  it,  and 
render  your  parents  as  happy  as  the  possession 
of  so  good  a  son  ought  already  to  make  them,  and  at 
be  deserves  they  should  be.  But  I  have  forgotten 
all  this  time  to  ask  your  name,  my  brave  boy ;  twice 
in  her  life  have  I  nearly  lost  my  darling.  Her  first 
preserver  I  intirely  lost  sight  of;  but  you,  her  se- 
cond  deliverer,  must  receive  the  reward  due  to  one 
who  has  rendered  so  important  a  service  to  the  now 
happy  B^iard. 

Beliard!  B^liard!  that's  it  I  exclaimed  John, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  gentleman's  question,  I 
knew  I  should  remember  it  if  I  once  heard  it.  And 
is  B61iard  really  your  name,  sir  ?  added  he,  eagerly. 

CerUinly,  my  little  friend,  answered  the  gentle- 
men, astonished ;  and  what  then  ?  And  you  say  you 
nearly  lost  your  little  Julie  twice  in  her  fife? — O,  it 
must  be,  it  must  be  I  O,  my  dear,  dear  mother !  my 
dear  mother!  exclaimed  John,  nearly  crying  with 
joy,  as  he  started  from  his  chair,  and  ran  to  the  win- 
dow, just  as  if  he  could  have  really  looked  out  to- 
wards his  own  house  and  his  dear  mother. 

The  gentleman,  amazed  at  this  strange  behavfour 
of  the  little  boy's,  asked  him  what  he  meant  bv  his 
exclamations,  and  also  reminded  him  that  he  had  not 
yet  told  him  his  name. 

O,  sir,  I  am  almost  sure  you  will  remember  it, 
for  it  was  my  poor  fiitber's  as  well  as  mine — John 
Barton. 

Good  heavens !  and  are  you  the  son  of  that  brave 
seaman  who  rescued  my  dear  infimt  from  the  waves  ? 
Twice  has  my  darlmg  Jdie  been  saved  from  perishing 
by  the  generqtu  Bartons. 

You  may  ^ily  imagine,  that  Monsieur  B^Iiard, 
upon  discovering  that  the  wife  and  mother  of  the  two 
preservers  of  his  child  was  living  in  want  and  mi- 
sery, hastened  to  relieve  her.  On  the  very  day  fol- 
lowing, he  set  out  for  Engbmd,  accompanied  by 
John  and  /«/te,  (whom  he  would  not  trust  firom  his 
sight  for  an  instant,)  but  not  till  he  had  first  called 
upon  the  good  fruit-woman  and  handsomely  re- 
warded her  for  her  kindness  to  the  two  children. 
He  also  stopped  a  day  at  Boulogne,  for  the  purpose 
<^  recompensing  the  good  Jacques  Bontemps. 

At  last  the  impatient  John  had  the  happiness  of 
again  embracing  his  dear  mother,  for  whom  he  had 
done  so  much,  and  of  beholding  her  provided  for 
oomforUbly,  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  by  the  ge- 
nerosity of  Monsieur  B^iard,  and  (as  he  could  not 
help  fedins),  owing  to  his  own  exertions,  his  perse- 
verance, his  humanity,  and  his  reliance  on  the  good- 
ness of  God. 


ascertain  the  Hindoo  character,  shall  Judge  of  it  ftnom 
thoee  vith  whom  he  may  happen  to  come  in  contact, 
in  pcisiiig  rapidly  through  any  part  of  their  country, 
will  be  sure  to  look  at  it  through  a  false  medium, 
and  consequently  not  appreciate  it  justly.  If  there 
be  much  to  despise^  there  is  al^o  much  to  admire.  \  It 
cannot,  indeed,  be  denied  that  many  of  their  reli- 
gious teachers  are  so  ignorant  as  to  uphold  the  most 
barbarous  superstitions,  which,  of  course,  are  eageriy 
received  by  the  deluded  multitude ;  but,  it  is  equally 
true  that,  in  almost  every  age  of  the  world,  they  have 
produced  learned  men^among.them,  who  wouldhave 
done  honour  to  any  country  and  at  any  period.  — 
Oriental  AnnnaL 

Duaxnae  and  hit  Cfostaiy.— -Ducange  was  a  worthy^ 
well-bred,  good-natured  man;  fond  as  he  was  of 
study,  he  always  cheerfully  laid  aside  his  book  to 
welcome  any  visiters,  saying,  that  he  studied  for  his 
pleasure,  which  yet  he  could  always  postpone  to  so- 
cial duties.  The  most  remarkable  particular  we 
have  of  him  is,  that  once  having  sent  for  some  book- 
seDers,  he  showed  them  an  old  trunk,  telling  thena 
that^t  contained  materials  for  a  saleable  book,  and 
upon  any  reasonable  consideration,  they  were  theirs. 
The  offer  pleased,  but  upon  opening  the  trunk  they 
could  only  find  a  heap  of  flitters  of  paper,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  torn,  and  thrown  by,  as  of  no 
use.  Ducange,  laughing  at  their  embarrassment, 
told  thenia^n,  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  my  tnanu- 
script  is  actually  in  that  trunk.  At  length,  one  of 
them,  upon  a  closer  examination  of  some  of  the  snips, 
discovered  each  to  contain  a  word,  with  Ducange's 
remarks  and  illustrations  upon  it ;  and  th*t  all  the 
difficulty  would  be  to  bring  them  into  an  alpha- 
betical arrangement.  Ducange's  probity  and  eru- 
dition being  well  known,  the  bookseller,  without 
any  fiirther  explanation,  made  him  a  handsome  oSer 
for  the  trunk  and  its  valuabrecontente ;  and  this  is 
said  to  be  the  origin  of  Ducange's  curious  Latui 
Glossary. 


TABLM  TALK. 

A  True  Lesion  of  Charity — Let  us  be  sure,  our 
enemy  is  not  that  hateful  being  we  are  too  apt  to 
paint  him.  His  vices  and  basenesses  lie  combined 
in  fer  other  order  before  his  own  mind,  than  before 
ours,  and  under  colours  which  palliate  them,  nay, 
exhibit  them  as  virtues.  Were  he  the  wretch  of  our 
imagining,  his  life  would  be  a  burden  to  himself;  for 
it  b  not  by  bread  alone  that  the  basest  mortal  lives ; 
a  certain  approval  of  conscience  is  equally  essential 
to  physical  existence;  is  the  fine  all  pervading  ce- 
ment by  which  that  wondrous  union,  a  Self,  is  held 
together.  Since  the  man,  therefore,  is  not  in  Bed- 
lam, and  has  not  shot  or  hanged  himself,  let  us  take 
comfort,  and  conclude  that  he  is  one  of  two  things ; 
either  a  vicious  <%,  in  man's  guize,  to  be  muzzled 
and  mourned  over,  and  greatly  marvelled  at  ;|  or  a 
real  wwrn,  and,  consequently,  not  without  moral 
worth,  which  is  to  be  enlightened,  and  so  far  ap- 
proved of.  ,  But  to  judge  rightly  of  his  character,  we 
must  learn  to  look  at  it,  not  less  with  his  eyes  than 
with  our  own;  we  must  learn  to  pity  him;  to  see 
him  as  a  fellow-creature,  in  a  word,  to  love  him,  or 
his  real  spiritual  nature  will  ever  be  mistaken  by  us. 
.^Thomat  Carlyle. 

3»e  hetUr  Part  of  Brahminieal  TeocAw^.—  Those 
Brahmins  who  are  really  learned,  and  such  are  by  no 
means  uncommon,  ^have  a  nice  perception  of  moral 
influence.      They  teach  the  doctrines  of  a  refined 
practical  philoaophy,  contending  for  inward  purity 
and  integrity  of  heart,  asweU  as  for  external  decorum 
of  conduct,  and  there  arc  many  among  them  of  very 
rare  mental  endowments.     We  find,  moreover,  many 
axioms  of  a  high  morality  among  their  religious  and 
pbiUwophical  writings.     I  take  one  at  random  from 
the  institutes  of  Menu:  «*  Let  not  a  man  be  queru- 
lous even  though  in  pain ;  let  bun  not  injure  another 
in  deed  or  in  thought;  let  hun  not  utter  a  word  by 
which  his  fellow-creatures  may  suffer    uneasiness, 
since  that  will  obstruct  his  own  progress  to  beati- 
tude."    There  is  a  beautiful  maxim  quoted  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  and  written  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  era,  which  would  do 
honour  ^to  any  religious  community — it  pronounces 
the  duty  of  a  good  man,  even  in  the  nioment'of 
destruction,  to  consist,  <*  not  only  in  forgiving,  but 
even  in  a  desire  to  benefit,  his  destroyer,  as  the  sandal 
tree,  in  the  instant  of  its  overthrow,  sheds  perfume 
on  the  axe  that  felU  it."    These  are  the  sugcestiona 
of  no  common  mindsi  and  whoereri  in  leeking  to 


TO    CORBSSFONDSNTS. 
We  have  not  forgotten  the  poems  of  J.  and  M.  S.  nor 
b  our  opinion  of  them  changed.     They  will  be 
noticed  again  next  week. 

We  do  not  recollect  having  teen  the  verses  men^ 
tinned  by  B.  W.  C  M. 

Our  fiur  correspondent,  E.  F.  A.,  has  much 
gratified  us  by  the  interest  she  takes  in  our  opinion 
oii  the  point  she  speaks  of,  and  will  oblige  us  by 
puttmg  in  practice  her  kind  oflfer  of  setting  those 
right  who  have  so  strangely  mistaken  iu 

If  «  One  of  the  Million"  wiU  have  the  goodness 
to  state  explicitly  his  own  opinion  upon  the  point  in 
question,  we  shall  be  the  more  ea»ly  enabled  to  give 
him  an  explicit  answer. 

We  should  have  answered  the  question  of  Alepk 
sooner,  but  doubted,  from  the  way  in  which  he  put 
it,  whether  his  object  might  not  have  been  miscon- 
strued in  these  advertising  days.  Our  opinion  is 
that  "emascukted  editions"  of  such  writers  as 
Shakspeare  are  good,  in  order  to  enable  every  cirde 
of  readers  to  become  acquainted  with  those  works ; 
while  editions  tiiiemascuhited  are  good  also,  in  order 
that  such  works  may  not  be  at  tbelmercy  of  different 
states  of  opinion,  but  remain  capable  of  producing 
whatever  chances  of  improvement  and  lessons  of  cha- 
rity may  be  suggested  even  by  the  licenses  of  great 
m'mds.  We  must  take  the  world  UberaUy,  as  it  U 
made.  There  are  people  (at  least  it  would  follow  so 
from  their  assumptions)  who,  in  the  impiety  of  their 
prudery,  would  cut  and  carve  Nature  herself,  if  they 
couM;  instead  of  seeing  the  manifest  and  kindly 
lesson  taught  us  by  her  genial  bosom. 

A  "first  attempt"  in  praise  of  a  native  county  can 
afford  to  be  told  that  iu  versification  reqmres  more 
study. 

The  opening  specimens  of  a  new  weekly  publica- 
tion have  >en  sent  us,  inUtled  *  CumberUnd'a 
Portrait  Gallery.'  It  is  written  in  a  spurit  singu- 
larly  commendable,  that  of  an  indmation  to  approve, 
combined  with  the  power  to  object.  We  sbaU  be 
happy  to  quote  from  it,  when  in  Uie  natural  course 
of  its  variety  it  oflfers  us  subjects  less  political  or 
controversiaL 

Two  correspondents  inquire  why  we  do  not  notice 
tw6  several  publications  tiiat  have  Utely  issued  from 
the  pens  of  popular  writers?  The  reason  is,  tiiat  it 
is  not  a  part  of  the  system  of  tiiU  Journal  to  notice 
books  that  are  not  sent  it. 
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A   WmW  BOOK   IVORTH   KMOIXTINO. 

Wi  have  been  deeply  interested  in  a  book  just 
published,  intitled  *  Neteuity  of  Popular  EdmeatioH 
oi  a  National  Object ;  with  HimU  on  the  Treatment  of 
Oriminals,  and  Obienations  on  Homicidal  Imanity, 
By  Jamec  Simpcon,  Advocate,*  It  is  printed  for 
Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh ;  and  Long- 
man and  Company,  London ;  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  friend  of  his  species  that  can  affiird 
to  purchase  it.  To  ^  many  such  true  readers  of 
books,  we  hope,  by  this  annoimoement,  to  give  it 
introduction ;  and  extracts  shall  bring  many  others 
acquainted  with  it,  whose  pockets  are  not  equally 
rich  as  their  hearts.  We  see,  at  page  121,  that  Mr 
Simpson  commends  our  estimable  contemporaries, 
the  Messrs  Chambers,  for  reprinting  in  their  Journal, 
<*with  the  author's  consent,**  the  lectures  given  by 
Mr  Combe,  in  Edinburgh,  on  Popular  Education. 
We  should  be  happy  to  obtain  the  like  honour  for 
the  *  London  Journal,*  in  Mr  Simpson's  permission 
to  avail  ourselves,  not  indeed  of  the  use  of  his  in- 
tire  work  (there  is  a  difference  in  this  respecct  be- 
tween lectures  already  delivered,  and  a  good-sized 
original  work— not  to  mention  other  circumstances), 
but  of  the  liberty  to  draw  more  freely  upon  his 
pages  than  we  feel  warranted  in  doing  unlicensed. 
There  is  a  good  long  chapter,  for  instance,  and  a 
very  ^edifying  one,  which  we  should  like  to  give 
intire,  *  On  the  Efftete  of  Imperfect  Education  upon 
the  Condition  of  the  does  of  the  People  above  Manual 
Labour;*  and  as  we  read  further  (for  we  have  just 
received  the  book,  and,  at  present,  have  got  little 
beyond),  we  see  very  plainly  that  our  love  will  be 
for  taking  larger  draughts  of  it.  We  should  like 
to  know  how  far  we  and  our  readers  may  drink. 

Thai  chapter  just  mentioned  has  particularly 
struck  us.  It  helps  to  show  what  a  quantity  of 
education  is  wanted  even  by  *'the  educated,"  and 
how  it  becomes  us  all  to  look  about  us,  lest  our  de- 
fects of  moral  training,  rendered  still  more  visible 
by  the  supposed  and  ostentatious  perfection  of  our 
intellect,  should  not  only  be  keeping  up  the  old  war 
between  our  passions  and  our  judgments,  but  expose 
us  to  the  amazement  of  the  very  infimts  whom  such 
men  as  Mr  Simpson  and  Mr  Wilderspin  are  instruct- 
ing,— as  they  too  often  do,  in  fact,  already,  in  our  own 
homes  and  families;  for  children  are  fiu*  shrewder 
and  more  attentive  observers  than  people  suppose ; 
and  by  no  means  shut  up  the  eyes  of  their  natural 
discernment,  purely  because  we,  in  our  more  than 
childish  will,  wish  them  to  do  so,  or  run  our  own 
heads  behind  some  fine  fancied  veil  of  sophistry  and 
iaoonaistency,  itself  an  exposure. 

Meantime  we  have  extracted  from  Mr  Simpson*s 
book  tlie  interesting  evidences  afforded  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Infant  School  Society,  of  the  easiness  and  suc- 
cess of  a  system  of  love  and  candour,  in  fetching  out 
these  natural  powers  of  children,  and  enabling  them 
to  teach  and  govern  themselves.  The  secret  is  two- 
fold, and  consists,  firstly  (not  in  telling  them,  but)  in 
convincing  them,  that  you  desire  their  good,  and  not 
your  own  power;  and  in  so  habituating  them  to  a 
consideration  for  others,  that,  when  they,  come  to 
judge  of  their  own  actions,  they  do  it  as  third  parties. 

0  those  two  grandest  of  all  secrets  for  making  men 
loving  and  true !  It  scarcely  need  be  observed,  that  we 
do  not  agree  in  every  item  of  reasoning  or  practice  as 
it  arises  in  Mr  Simpson's  book,  and  the  examples  he 

1  From  the  Sosm-Flraiof  C.  k  W.  Rxtmu.,  littlt  PallOMr-ftitce.] 


brings  before  us.  This  is  not  to  be  expected  with 
any  ^k  or  with  any  readers,  till  all  our  under- 
standings  get  respectively  into  completer  and  moie 
harmonious  condition.  He,  and  all  of  us,  are  doubt- 
less to  seek  in  numberless  matters ;  but  with  love  for 
his  guide,  and  the  substitution  of  the  good  of  others 
for  self-seeking,  he  surely  is  in  the  best  way  for  ac- 
quiring wisdom  as'  well  as  imparting  it ;  and  when 
we  differ  from  such  men,  we  differ  from  them  with 
respect  and  hesitation,  and  delight  to  see  how  cal- 
culated such  a  system  is  to  correct  its  errors  as  it 
goes. 

I.— .IFFVCTS    OF  MORAL    TRAINING. 

I.  Incidents  to  show  the  pood  effects  of  exetdssng 
kindness  and  consideration  for  others,  in  opposition 
to  reckless  mischief,  hard-hsartedneu,  and  cruelty; 
vices  which  render  the  lower  orders  dangerous  and 
formidable. 

1.  Two  of  the  children,  brothers,  about  five  and 
four  years  of  age,  coming  one  morning  late  into 
school,  were  to  go  to  their  seats  without  censure,  if 
they  could  give  an  account  of  what  they  had  been 
doing,  which  should  be  declared  satis&ctory  by  the 
whole  school,  who  should  decide.  They  stated  sepa- 
rately that  they  had  been  contemplating  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  large  caterpillar,  and  noticing  the  different 
positions  of  its  body  as  it  crossed  their  path — that  it 
was  now  horizontal,  and  now  perpendicular,  and  pre- 
sently curved,  and  finally  inclined,  when  it  escaped 
into  a  tree.  The  master  then  asked  them  abruptly, 
Why  did  you  not  kill  it?  The  children  stared. 
Coidd  you  have  killed  it  ?  asked  thie  teacher.  Yes, 
but  that  would  have  been  cruel  and  naughty,  and  a 
sin  against  God.  The  little  moralists  were  ac- 
quitted by  acclamation;  (^  having,  in  ants  as  they 
were,  manifested  a  character  which,  were  it  universal 
in  the  juvenile  population,  would  in  another  gene- 
ration reduce  our  penal  code  to  a  mass  of  waste 
paper,  in  one  grand  department  of  its  bulk.* 

2.  The  teacher  mentioned  to  the  children  one  day 
that  he  had  been  occupied  about  a  boy  and  a  girl  who 
had  no  fiuher  or  mother,  and  whose  grandfather  and 
grandmother,  who  took  care  of  them,  were  bed-rid 
and  in  great  poverty.  The  boy  was  seven  years  of 
age,  toojold  for  the  Infant  School ;  but  some  gentle- 
men, he"  said,  were  exerting  themselves  to  get  the 
boy  into  one  of  the  hospitals.  Here  he  purposely 
stopped  to  try  the  sympathies  of  his  audience  mr  the 
girl.  He  was  not  disappointed ;  several  little  voices 
called  out  at  once:  OI  Master!  what  for  no  the 
lassie  too  ?  He  assured  them  that  the  girl  was  to 
come  to  the  Infiint  School,  and  to  be  IxMurded  with 
him  and.  Mrs  Wright;  and  the  intelligence  was 
received  with  loud  plaudits. 

3.  One  day,  when  the  children  were  in  the  play- 
ground, four  boys  occupied  the  boys'  circular  swing, 
while  a  stranger  gentleman  was  looking  on  with  the 
teacher.  Conscious  of  being  looked  at,  the  little  fel- 
lows were  wheeling  round  with  more  than  usual 
swiftness  and  dexterity,  when  a  creature  of  two  or 
three  years  made  a  sudden  |dart  forward  into  their 
very  orbit,  and  in  an  instant  must  have  beeii  knocked 
down  with  great  force.  With  a  presence  of  mind  and 
consideration,  and  with  a  mechanical  skill,  which  to 
admire  most  we  know  not,  one  of  the  boys,  about  five 
vears  old,  used  the  instant  of  time  in  which  the  singu- 
lar movement  was  practicable,  threw  his  whole  body 
into  a  horizontal  position,  and  went  dear  over  the 
infimt's  head !  But  this  was  not  all :  in  the  same  well- 
employed  instant,  it  occurred  to  him  that  this  move- 
ment was  not  enough  to  save  the  little  intruder,  as  he 
himself  was  to  l>e  followed  as  quick  as  thought  by 
the  next  swinger.  For  this  he  provided,  by  drop- 
ping his  own  feet  to  the  ground  and  stopping  the 
whole  machine,  the  instant  he  had  cleared  the  child's 

*  This  instance  of  practical  mercy  occurred  strongly  to 
my  mind  one  day  last  ipring,  hi  London.  When  paMing 
along  a  street,  I  saw  several  big  bo^  with  a  live  mouse 
at  the  end  of  a  string.  1  returned  in  a  few  mintttes  ttie 
same  way,  and  found  they  bad  killed  it,  and  were  beating 
it  te  atoms  with  their  sticks  /  f 


bead.  The  spectator  of 'this  admirable  specimen  of 
intellect  and  good  feeling,  which  was  all  necessarily 
the  thought  and  act  of  a  moment,  had  his  hand  in- 
stinctively in  his  pocket  for  a  shilling,  but  was 
stopped  by  the  teacher,  who  disowns  all  inferior 
motives  for  acts  of  kindness  and  justice.  The  little 
hero,  however,  had  his  reward:  for  the  incident  was 
related  by  the  teaeher  in  full  school,  in  the  presence 
of  the  strangers,  and  was  received  with  several  rounds 
of  hearty  applause. 

4.  J.  J.  accused  H.  S.  of  havine  eat  up  J.  J.'s 
dinner.  It  was  proved  by  severd  witnesses  that 
H.  S.  not  only  appropriated  the  dinner,  but  used 
force.  The  charge  being  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
"of  the  Jury  (the  whole  school),  the  same  tribunal 
were  requested  by  the  teacher  to  decide  what  should 
be  the  consequences  to  the  convict.  One  orator 
rose  and  suggested  that,  as  H.  S.  had  not  yet  eat  his 
own  dinner,  he  ought  to  give  it  to  J.  J.  This  mo- 
tion, for  the  children  always  welcome  any  reasonable 
substitute  for  corporal  punishment,  was  carried  by 
aodanuition.  When  one  o'clock  came,  and  the 
dinner  was  banded  over,  coram  publico,  to  J.  J.,  H.  S. 
was  observed  by  him  to  be  in  tears,  and  lingering 
near  his  own  dinner.  They  were  by  tiiis  time  nearly 
alone,  but  the  teaeher  was  watching  the  result.  The 
tears  were  too  much  for  J.  J.,  who  went  to  H.  S., 
threw  his  arms  about  his  neck,  told  him  not  to  cry, 
but  to  sit  down  and  take  half.  This  invitation  was 
of  course  accepted  by  H.  S.,  who  manifested  a  great 
inferiority  of  character  to  the  other,  and  furnish^  an 
example  of  the  blindness  of  the  unjust  to  the  justice 
of  retribution,  which  they  always  feel  to  be  mere 
revenge  and  cruelty.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  J.  J. 
even  sharing  his  dinner,  and  told  him,  with  bitter- 
ness, that  he  would  tell  his  mother.  Weel,  weel! 
said  the  generous  child.  111  gie  ye'd  a*  back  again. 
Of  course  the  teacher  interfered  to  prevent  this  gross 
injustice ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  made  their  school- 
fellows completely  aware  of  the  part  each  had  acted. 
It  is  not  easy  to  render  a  character  like  that  of  H.  S. 
liberal ;  but  a  lon^  course  of  such  practice,  for  pre- 
cept is  'impotent  m  such  cases,  might  much  modify 
what  in  after  life  would  have  turned  out  a  selfish, 
unjust,  and  unsocial  character. 

II.  Incidents  to  show  the  good  effects  of  praeticaHy 
exercising  honesty  and  truth, — to  the  end  of  super" 
seding  another  branch  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 

1.  One  of  the  children  lost  a  halfipenny  in  the 
play.ground.  The  mistress  was  so  certain  that  it 
would  be  found  and  accounted  for,  that  she  lent  the 
loser  a  hal^nny.  Some  time  after,  when  the 
incident  was  nearly  forgotten,  one  of  the  boys,  J.  F., 
found  a  halfpenny  in  the  play.ground,  and  although 
no  one  saw  him  find  it,  he  brought  it  at  once  to  the 
teacher.  As  the  latter  knew  nothing  about  the  loss  of 
a  halfpenny  already  alluded  to,  it  appeared  to  him 
a  halfpenny  without  an  owner;  but  one  of  the 
children  suggested  that  it  must  be  the  lost  halfpenny 
for  which  the  mistress  had  given  the  substitute. 
What  then  shall  be  done  with  it  ?  M^ny  voices 
answered.  The  mistress  should  get  it.  The  girl 
who  lost  the  halfpenny  was  call^  out,  and  at  once  ' 
knew  her  own.  It  was  given  to  her,  and  she  imme- 
diately transferred  it  to  tl^  mistress.  The  teacher  then 
appealed  to  the  whole  school.  Is  that  right?  Yes, 
yes,  right,  right,  was  called  out  by  the  whole  assem- 
blage with  much  apphmse  and  animation.  This  last 
aooompaniment  of  their  approbation  is  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  more  tranquil  and  evidently  re- 
gretting way  in  which  they  condemn,  when  anything 
is  wrong. 

2.  A  penny  was  found  in  the  play-ground,  which 
bad  lain  so  long  as  to  be  mouldy  and  rtisty.  It  was 
held  up  for  an  owner,  but  claimed  by  none.  What 
shall  we, do  with  it?  Keep  it  master,  keep  it. 
Why  should  I  keep  it?  I  have  no  right  to  it  more 
than  any  one  here.  This  was  puzzling  to  all,  till  a 
little  girl,  not  four  years  old,  stood  up  and  said. 
Put  it  in  the  box.  Many  voices  ;  seconded  this 
excellent  motion,  and  the  master  referred  it  to  a  show 
of  hands ;  up  went  every  hand  in  the  school,  most  of 
the  chilthvn  showing  both  hands  for  a  greater  cer- 
tainty, and  the  penny  was  put  into  the  subscription- 
box  amid  cheers  of  animatioo  and  d^'ght. 
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3.  Immediately  before  the  vtiOntion  In  Angiftt, 
1880,  three  boys  plucked  a 'Jew  black  cumints, 
which  had  ripened  on  the  play-ground  irall^  fruit 
and  flowers  being  cultivated  to  exercise  self-denial 
and  refinement  in  the  children.  One  of  the  boys 
kept  to  him^df  double  the  quantity  wbkh  h»  umath* 
saied  to  each  «f  the  otiier  two,  bist  gain  a  part  ta 
8  fourth  boy,  vho  bad  seea  tile  transaelioa»  evi« 
dently  to  purchase  bla  aUenca;  but  thioking-  this 
hopelc^lhe  took  baek  the.  gift*  and  struak  tha  boy 
to  give  it  up,  remarking,  that  as  he  knew  he  would 
Ulif  he,  the  speaker,  need  not  lose  his  berries 
into  the  bargain.  They  all  confessed,  and  ex- 
pressed their  sorrow,  except  the  striker,  decidedly 
in  all  respects  the  most  guilty,  who  maintained  a 
bold  and  hffl^*^**»^  countenanee.  The  voice  of  the 
school  was,*  however,  merciful  to  them  all,  which  so 
much  aflMed  the  last-mentioned  offender,  that  he 
burst  into  tears.  A  Clergyman,  one  of  the  Directors, 
was  present,  whose  eye  the  boy  caught,  and  instantly 
brushed  away  his  tears,  and  joined  in  the  hymn 
which  was  sung  at  the  moment.  He  staid  behind 
the  rest,  assiduously  assisted  the  master  to  put  away 
Uie  things,  a  civility  he  never  showed  before,  and 
b^^ged  to  shake  hands  with  him  when  he  went  away. 

4.  P.  M.  was  brought  to  solemn  trial  before  the 
whole  school,  for  keeping  up  a  penny  of  his  weekly 
school  fee.  After  the  tnal  and  award,  which  were 
both  just  and  judicious,  the  teacher  asked  the  school. 
How  many  of  us  have  been  tried  now  ?  A  voice 
called  out,  J.  H.  has  been  tried.  This  was  indig- 
nantly denied  by  J.  H.  The  teacher  turning  to 
J.  M.,  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  been  tried?  He 
hung  his  head  and  answered.  Yes.  What  was  it  for  ? 
MaSer,  do  you  not  remember  yoursel?  I  do;  but 
are  you  any  the  better  of  your  trial  and  punishment? 
Pve  never  stolen  since,  any  how.  What  was  your 
reason  for  not  stealing  ?  I  listened  to  the  thing  in  my 
hr9a$t,  and  that  told  me  it  was  a  crime. 

J.  M.'s  oflfeoce  had  been,  watching,  all  the  time  of 
school,  a  penny-piece  which  had  been  dropped  under 
the  stove,  and  secretly  appropriating  it  when  the 
school  was  dismissed.  His  confession  bore  that  his 
first  purpose  was  to  buy  bowls  (marbles),  but  he  felt 
so  imhappy  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
look  upon  what  he  should  purchase,  and  formed  the 
singulajr  resolution  to  expend  the  money  in  something 
eatable,  that  he  might  get  it  out  of  his  sight !  This 
he  did,  and  gave  a  shi^  to  a  schoolfellow.  He  was 
asked  whether  his  conscience  did  not  upbraid  him  ? 
He  answered.  It  did  not  speak  very  loud  at  first : 
but  I  grew  very  unhappy,  and  was  happier  after  I 
was  tried  and  punished.  His  contrite  tears  moved 
the  compassion  of  his  numerous  judges,  who  wished 
to  have  spared  him ;  but  this  was  not  admissible  in 
the  circumstances,  and  a  few  pats  on  the  hand  was 
the  form  of  corporal  pimishm^nt  allotted  him.  He 
was  sorely  tempted,  for  he  confessed  that  he  kept  his 
eye  on  the  penny-piece  for  two  hours  before  he 
took  it. 

5.  The  following  incident  was  communicated  by  a 
gentleman  from  England,  Dr  Harrison  Black,  who, 
in  company  with  the  Chevalier  de  Frasans,  Judge  of 
Assize  under  Charles  X,  witnessed  the  whole  occur- 
rence:— The  Chevalier  de  Frasans  being  present, 
the  master  was  suddenly  called  into  the  play-ground, 
in  consequence  of  a  cry  that  one  boy  had  struck 
another  on  the  forehead,  so  as  to  make  the  blood 
flow.  All  the  children  were  immediately  called  in, 
and  inquiry  made  as  to  who  had  been  witness  of  the 
affair.  Those  who  presented  themselves  were  sent 
into  an  adjoining  room,  and  the  injured  party  desired 
to  state  his  ^evance.  He  simply  said  that  T.  B. 
bad  struck  him  with  a'  spade  (which  had  for  a 
moment  been  left  by  a  workman),  and  that  he  did 
not  believe  it  had  been  done  on  purpose.  The  offend- 
ing party  being  called,  said,  J.  M.  had  told  him  he 
could  not  lift  up  the  spade,  and  in  trying  to  show 
that  he  could  do  it,  the  blow  was  given.  The  wit* 
nesses  were  called  in,  one  by  one,  and  gave  their  tes- 
tfmony  with  great  clearness,  particularly  a  little 
Quaker  girL  They  all  corroborated  the  statement 
of  the  accused  party. 

The  teacher  then  asked  of  the  whole  aoembly  of 
children  what  punishment  ought  to  be  awarded? 
The  general  cry  was.  Three  pakaies  (t.  e.  three  pats 
upon  the  palm  of  the  band),  because  that  punish- 
ment had  been  a  few  days  before  awarded  to  H.  S. 
But  one  boy  rose,  and  exclaimed,  No,  that  is  not 
fair,  for  H.  S.  told  a  falsehood  about  the  fault  he  had 
committed,  and  T,  B.  did  not  tell  any  falsehood. 

The  justice  of  this  remark  seemed  to  be  generally 
understood ;  and  part  only  of  the  punishment  was 
determined  on.  The  culprit  was  then  reminded,  that, 
although  the  blow  had  not  been  given  intentionally, 
still  be  had  broken  a  law  which  forbade  all  the  chil- 
dren to  touch  the  tools  of  the  workmen,  and  was 
made  sensible  that  the  punishment  was  not  inflicted 
because  the  teacher  was  angry,  but  because  he,  T.  B., 
had  broken  a  Uiw.  The  truth  of  this  the  little  offender 
fully  acknowledged  to  the  bystanders,  as  well  as  to 
hii  master  and  schoolfellows.  The  punishment  ac- 
tually inflicted  was  a  gentle  Up  upon  the  hand. 

Hereupon,  a  new  and  uneapected  scene  arose :  the 
offitnded  par^  seeing  that  all  around  concurred 
in    condemning  the  offender,    cried   out,  1*11  find 


m  ooachman*«  whip  and  lash  him.  Tlus  gave 
occasion  to  another  appeal  to  the  cliildren  as  to  the 
injustice  of  this  threatened  second  punishment,  and 
ended  by  the  threatener  being  made  sensible  that  all 
present  were  now  a^inst  him.  As  a  proof,  he  said, 
DoA^  beufirightened»  Tom,  FU  not  whip  yon  or  leil 
m>t  &ther.  It  appeared  that  he  had  bean  so  short  a 
time  in  the  sahool^  as  not  to  have  beaoma  imbued 
witb  the  governing  principles  of  the  fdace. 

9»  A  little  boy  oatoa  to  school  with  his  hands 
covered  wilh  paint.  He  applied  to  the  teacher's 
sister  to  aid  him  in  his  extremity,  which  she  did 
effe<;tually  by  dint  of  hot  water  and  soap.  He  pro- 
mised to  reward  her  with  a  halfpenny,  whenever  he 
should  get  one.  She,  wishing  to  try  him,  asked 
him  some  days  afterwards  if  he  had  forgot  his 
promise  ?  He  answered.  No,  but  that  he  had  put  the 
first  halfpenny  he  had  got  into  the  poors*  plate,  at 
church.  Having  soon  af^er  got  a  halfpenny  firom  a 
lady,  he  rung  the  teacher^s  house-bell,  and  gave  the 
money  to  his  creditor,  who  took  it,  but,  aner  some 
days,  restored  it. 

IIL  Proofs  of  the  tuceeu  of  the  eyttem,  in  its  fimdO' 
metUal  principle  of  goo^mit^  by  Love,  and  not  bg 
FeaVf  and  that  consistently  with  the  most  perfect 
order  and  discipline, 

1.  The  master  one  day  intimated  that  he  wanted 
a  number  of  articles,  of  a  kind  which  he  enumerated, 
to  illustrate  the  lessons.  He  was  next  day  inundated 
with  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends,  every  child  bringing 
with  him  something — leather,  feathers,  cloth,  silk, 
stones,  wood,  glass,  &c. 

2.  Accidentally  saying  that  he  would  come  and 
visit  his  pupils  at  their  own  homes,  and  if  he  did, 
how  would  they  entertain  him,  the  question  was  an- 
swered by  a  burst  of  hospitality,  and  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  articles  of  cheer  enumerated  were 
too  much  for  his  gravity.  We  observed,  however,  that 
whisky  was  not  among  the  temptations  offered  him, 
in  the  competition  for  the  preference  of  his  company. 

3.  A  parent  came  one  day  to  the  school,  expressly 
to  be  satisfied  on  the  puzzle,  as  he  said  it  was  to  him, 
how  a  schoolmaster  could  render  himself  the  object 
of  love.  His  own  was  always  the  object  of  terror ; 
and,  instead  of  running  to  him  when  he  appeared, 
he  and  his  schoolmates  went  off  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, with  the  greatest  alertness.  His  boy,  he 
said,  runs  to  the  master  whenever  he  sees  him,  and 
is  proud  to  come  home  and  tell  that  he  has  shaken 
hands  with  Mr  Wright ;  of  whom,  as  well  as  Mrs 
Wright  and  Maggy,  (the  latter  a  Vorthy  of  three 
years  old,  the  master's  child,  who  sets  an  example 
to  the  whole  school,)  he  never  ceases  to  speak. 

Mr  Wright  requested  the  inquirer  to  remain  and 
see  how  he  treated  hb  scholars.  He  did  so,  and 
witnessed  the  kindness,  the  cheerfulness,  and  the 
fun  which  never  flags,  while  he  saw  discipline  and 
obedience  at  the  same  time.  The  children  went  to 
the  play-ground,  and  to  the  amazement  of  the  visi- 
tor, the  teacher  ran  out,  crying.  Hare  and  hounds ! 
Hare  and  hounds !  taking  the  first  character  on  him- 
self. He  was  instantly  pursued  fiill  cry  by  the  whole 
pack  round  and  round  the  play-ground :  at  last  he  was 
taken,  and  worried  by  an  immense  act  of  co-opera- 
tion. In  his  extremity,  he  rang  his  hand-bell  for 
school :  instantly  the  hounds  quitted  their  prey, 
rushed  into  school,  the  door  being  scarcely  wide 
enough  fbr  them,  and  were,  within  a  minute,  as  still 
as  a  rank  of  soldiers,  seated  in  their  gallery,  and  busy 
with  the  multiplication  table.  The  visitor  went  away, 
with  a  shrug,  muttering,  Na,  the  like  o*  that  I  ne'er 
saw. 

Many  pages  might  be  filled  with  anecdotes  illus. 
trative  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  system,  in  pre- 
venting the  numerous  fears,  follies,  envyings,  discon- 
tents, and  prejudices,  which  render  the  lower  classes 
so  intractable.  The  superstitious  fear  of  ghosts, 
witches,  &c,  is  practically  removed.  A  person  in- 
formed Mr  Wright  that,  as  he  was  crossing  the 
church-yard,  not  without  the  habitual  dread  which 
from  his  youth  he  could  not  separate  from  the  place, 
he  met  a  little  girl  of  five  years*  old  marching  through, 
all  alone.  Was  she  not  lUfraid  ?  Not  a  bit :  we  learn 
at  the  Infant  School  that  ghosts  and  all  that  is  non- 
sense. All.  dirty,  gross,  destructive,  selfish,  and 
insolent  habits  are  proscribed,  and  carefully  pre- 
vented; and,  above  all,  whisky  is  held  up  as  the 
gr^Uest  of  ciurses  to  society,  and  many  a  lesson  is  taught 
of  its  effects  on  both  mind  and  body.  The  childroi 
heard,  with  much  indignation,  of  a  crowd  in  the 
street  insulting  a  poor  Turk,— ^>f  some  boys  who 
teased  an  idiot, — of  the  mob  breaking  windows  on 
occasion  of  the  illumination,  and  of  the  people  mal- 
treating the  doctors  for  their  kindness  in  trying  to 
cure  the  cholera. 

N.B.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  examples  of  the 
Effect  of  Intellectual  Practice,  as  there  is  less  novelty 
in  children  bemg  trained  to  acuteness  and  sagacity  ; 
and  much  of  this  is  capable  of  exhibition  to^the 
public,  which  is  not  possible,  on  set  occasions,  with 
proofs  of  moral  advancement.  Tlie  results  in  this 
department,  it  may,  however,  be  mentioned,  are  most 
satisfootory. 

U. — ^LETTXaS   FaOM  THE   PAREMTS. 

In  order  to  ascertain  that  the  effects  of  the  moral 


tndnlibg  were  not  a  mere  show  at  school,  Mr  Wright 
was  dinolad  to  write  a  circular  note  to  a  lar^  pro- 
portion of  the  parents,  requesting  their  opinion,  in 
writing,  of  the  improvement  of  their  children  attend- 
ing the  school,  in  learning,  manners,  affection,  obe- 
dienaP,i«alth,  and  faappinaK.  Above  tWaty  answers 
w«a  received,  of  which  we  can  only  giw  a  very  few 
as  specinaans,  wbish  we  do  at  roadom.  Ibe  originals 
m^  be  aaen  by  any  one  who  chases,  in  Mr  Wright*8 
hands.  It  may  in  general  be  cemarked  that  there  it 
a  striking  agreement  among  them  in  a  zealous  readi- 
ness to  express,  in  strong  terms,  their  sense  of  and 
gratitude  for  the  advantages  their  children  enjoy  at 
school,  and  the  improvement  of  their  own  comfort  in 
their  intercourse  with  their  children  at  home.  The 
deHgfat  of  the  children  in  attending  school,  and  affec- 
tion for  the  teadier,  are  mentioned  in  most  of  them. 

1.  Dear  Sir, — I  can  scarcely  express  to  you  how 
much  my  children  have  been  benefited  by  your  more 
than  excellent  mode  of  tuition.  Whether  the  many 
improvements  so  perceptible  in  them  procGteds  from 
your  own  qualifications,  or  from  the  general  system, 
I  know  not;  btU  this  I  know,  that  before  my  chil- 
dren attended  the  Infant  School,  they  were  slow» 
dull,  and  unmanageable ;  they  are  now  active,  lively^ 
and  obedient. — I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)  James  Forbes. 

2.  Sir, — I  received  your  letter  regarding'  the  opi* 
nion  I  had  formed  of  my  son's  improvement  at  tha 
Infant  School.  I  beg  leave  ta  state,  that  it  has  ex- 
ceeded my  utmost  expectation;  and,  in  answer  to 
your  questions,  the  Infant  School  System,  so  far  from 
alienating  the  aflfections  of  children  to  their  parents, 
it  increases  thnu  to  a  high  degree,  and  makea  them 
more  obedient,  and  promotes  greatly  their  health  and 
happiness,  and  they  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  in- 
structions they  receive.  I  hare  also  to  return  my 
sincere  thanks  for  yonr  kindness  and  indulgence  to 
them. — I  aao,  &o. 

(Signed)  £.  Gbabax. 

S,  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  my 
child  has  improved  in  every  respect.  The  affection 
of  the  child  ia  not  alienated  from  its  parents :  it  is 
more  affectionate  and  obedient.  The  health  and  hap  • 
piness  of  the  child  is  greatly  improved  and  much  be- 
nefited by  the  instructions  received  at  the  schooL— 
I  am,  &c  ' 

(Signed)  James  Fooa. 

4.  Dear  Sir, — It  gives  me  great  satisfiustion  to 
inform  you  of  the  rapid  progress  the  child  is  making 
under  your  care ;  indeed,  it  is  wonderful  fbr  so  short 
a  time.  Owing  to  your  excellent  method,  she  has 
acquired  a  taste  for  learning  she  never  couJd  get  at 
home.  She  has  forgot  her  playthings,  and  if  the  day 
is  so  bad  that  she  cannot  go  to  school,  she  either 
sings  us  a  song,  tetis  us  a  story,  or  goes  through 
part  of  her  school  exercises  the  best  ^ray  she  can  by 
hersel£  She  often  mentions  some  part  of  scripture, 
although  she  is  only  five  years  old.  I  assure  you. 
Sir,  her  love  and  respect  for  her  master  are  great. 
I  think,  Sir,  all  this  will  give  you  pleasure  to  hear, 
and  with  good  wishes  ftv  the  improvement  of  the  ■ 
children,  and  thanks  for  what  has  already  been  done^ 
I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)     Cathxeike  Robertson. 

5.  Sir,-^I  am  really  delighted  with  my  son  for  his 
intelligence  since  he  went  under  your  tutorage ;  and 
I  altogether  approve  of  Mr  Wilderspin's  system  of 
treating  children,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  only 
now,  but  in  future  years,  it  will  be  instilled  in  his 
memory.  And,  yon,  Sur,  I  am  convinced  have  done 
your  duty,  from  the  aiSection  that  he  has  towards  you; 
for  he  is  always  speaking  about  Mr  Wright,  or  giving 
us  a  recital  of  the  usefol  information  you  give  him ; 
and  so  much  I  approve  of  the  system,  that  I  am 
going  to  send  another  boy  of  mine  as  soon  as  the 
days  get  a  little  longer,  and  please  accept  of  our  best 
thanlu  for  your  attention  to  our  son — I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)     Thomas  Watsok. 

6.  Sir, — With  regard  to  our  son's  morals,  we 
think  them  very  much  improved ;  for  he  has  a  true 
sense  between  right  and  wrong,  and  the  greatness 
and  goodness  of  God.  His  intellectual  parts  are  as 
far  Mvanoed  as  we  could  expect  in  the  time  he  has 
been  at  school,  and  we  by  no  means  think  his  affec- 
tions alienated  from  us.  As  far  as  our  judgment 
can  direct  us,  we  think  jt  must  be  a  great  benefit  to 
society.     I  am,  &c 

(Signed)    Jamss  Thomsok. 

Many  of  the  other  letters  are  both  well  written 
and  worded,  and  all  of  them  are  interesting  and 
satisfactory. 


One  day,  says  Menage,  I  had  hold  of  one  of 
Madame  dc  Sevign^'s  haiids  betwixt  both  mine. 
Upon  her  drawing  it  away,  M.  FeUetier,  standing 
by,  said.  Menage,  that  is  the  finest  work  which  ever 
came  from  your  hand%^ 
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AVTOBZOORAPRT  OF  A  BUtTBSrLT. 

For  the  London  Journal, 
I  UAYz  outlived  three  score  sunsets  and  ten.  Sum- 
mer is  no  more— and  her  wmrm  honeyed  breath  I 
find  no  longer  gently  resisting  the  motkm  of  ny 
wings,  and  lifting  me  from  the  ground.  The  flowers, 
too,  are  dead — or  dying  now  around  me.  The  sunny 
beMDs,  in  whieb  I  floated  as  in  a  sea  of  gold,  grow 
fiunter  erery  day,  and  erery  day  the  sun  returns  but 
for  a  shorter  period.  It  b  then  time  that  I  should 
lay  my  wings  at  rest,  and  tliat  the  holy  sun,  whose 
rays  have  been  my  life,  should  now  withdraw  me 
from  this  vegetable  world— to  dwdl  for  over  in  its 
realms  of  warmth  and  light. 

Threescore  days  and  tea !  —  a  longer  life  than  is 
vouchsafed  to  any  of  our  favoured  raoe.  I  am  not 
vain — but  yet  1  may  surmise  that  the  experience  of 
such  a  life  may  not  be  without  its  use  and  moral  for 
the  world. 

I  can  give  little  account  of  my  birth  and  parent- 
age. Conjecture  is  open — but  spark-like  is  the  light 
I  could  ever  obUun  on  this  immaterial  question, 
though  my  mind  was  early  turned  to  the  inquiry  by 
the  impertinent  question  as  to  «  who  I  imu,"  put  to 
me  by  a  fair  but  conceited  tulip.  Prompted  by 
affection,  I  searched  in  every  quarter  for  informa- 
tion, but  little  was  my  succev,  and  the  time  lost 
was  great :  so  much  so,  that,  when  I  returned  to 
my  goddess  with  what  I  hoped  might  prove  satis- 
£ictory  information,  I  found  her  charms  so  greatly 
on  the  wane,  that  I  began  to  wonder  what  had 
brought  me  thither,  and  so  flew  off  agun,  humming 
a  &vourite  air,  **  I  am  free,  I  am  free  !**  And  so 
the  tulip  lost  her  lover,  and  gained  no  information.* 

But  this  is  what  I  either  remembered,  or  had  heard 
of  myself,  before  I  was  myself.  When  I  first  wpke 
up,  it  was  in  a  field  of  waving  grass,  and  it  must  have 
been  its  angry  war,  as  the  wind  levelled  its  proud 
crests  to  the  earth,  that  woke  me  up.  All  was  sweet 
around,  and  bright  and  sunny.  ;  But  so  soon  as  I 
found  the  use  of  my  wings,  and  that  I  could  remove 
from  the  uproar  by  their  friendly  aid,  I  pushed  off, 
and  settled  in  a  more  tranquil  spot.  Methought  I 
had  had  a  dream — a  long  and  pleasant  dream — of 
wandering  among  trees  and  over  leaves — of  living 
well  and  banqueting  for  ever>  and  that  my  life  was 
one  continual  feast.  Could  this  have  been  reality  ? 
no,  it  must  have  been  a  dream,  for  life  is  not  quite  aU 
enjoyment.  But  after  this,  it  seemed  as  if  there 
oame  a  blank — a  drea\n  within  a  dream — a  helpless 
sleep,  perchance.  I  thought  I  was  alone,  alive,  but 
could  not  move ;  not  dead,  but  yet  no  life  was  stir- 
ring in  me.  Perhaps— mysterious  thought — I  grew 
as  grows  the  seed  I*ve  seen  the  gardener  strew  upon 
the  ground.  I  may  have  been  enclosed,  like  it, 
within  a  husk,  and  my  wings  have  then  burst  forth 
like  opening  leaves ! 

Say,  first,  of  life  before,  or  life  to  be. 
What  can  we  reason  but  horn  what  we  see  ? 

What  strengthens  me  in  this  belief  is,  that  one 
with  whom  I  alwa3rs  was  at  enmity,  did  tell  me  once, 
but  in  scorn  he  said  it,  that  he  had  seen  me  long  be- 
fore lying  like  a  clod  among  the  clods,  rolled  up  in  a 
shapeless,  ugly  n^ss.  (The  latter  description  c^n 
never  have  been  true,  but  let  it  pass.)  How  many 
minutes*  labour  have  hypotheses,  built  on  these  slen- 
der foundations,  cost  my  philosophic  mind!  One 
thing  I  learnt,  however,  by  ^the  incident— that  is,  to 
pain  information  evtnfrom  tht  lipt  of  an  enemy. 

In  my  career  there  has  been  much  to  puzzle  me. 
Passing  my  days  mostly  in  a  region  of  flowers,  I 
observed  that  there  was  one  enormous  creature  who 
tended  'jhem  continually :  sometimes  beings  like 
himself  would  visit  us,  and  stare  about — and  lode 
upon  the  flowers;  but  in  their  stupid  hceMj  I  never 

*  There  seems  hardly  variwmilitnde  enoogh  [in  the  love 
between  an  insect  mad  a  flower,  coosidering  tiiere  are 
cwatares  more  kindred  to  their  natuie.  Yet  our  cones- 
pondeat  (besides  the  visits  manifestly  paid  by  a  bntterfly, 
and  the  phrase  "  love  for  flowers,"  and  what  else  the 
depth  of  h»  floral  phUowphy  might  lay  for  h)  has  critical 
warrant  in  the  Penian  lores  of  the  nightingale  and  the 
«0M ;  and  Br  Darwin  waa  inclined  to  tUnk  that  inssnti 
were  portk>as  of  flowers  let  leoser^waoned  into  disti^t 
life  hy  an  n&usoal  ^ow  oi  the  vital  spisiL^SD, 


eould  peronvo  the  love  which  I  bore  to  each  flowse. 
Then  beings  aro  too  big— they  eaanot  ate  •ae  him* 
dreth  part  of  what  goes  on  around  them.  I  have 
seen  them  poke  their  noses  into  a  rose — and  say 
<"twas  sweet,"— but  their  groes  senses  cannot  taste 
the  intoxication  of  the  odotir  of  a  flower— and  then, 
like  us,  reel  joyously  above  it  till,  overpowered  with 
delight,  'they  sink  upon  its  bosom !  The  gardener  I 
always  liked  (his  huge  siae  he  could  not  help)  for  he 
really  loved  the  garden — and  long  before  the  sun 
arose  to  shine  upon  the  flower-beds  and  trees,  he 
would  come  whistling  down  the  walks.  But  will  it 
be  believed,  that  this  superior  being  paid  the  respect 
Of  an  inferior  to  the  poor  creatures  who  so  seldom 
came  to  taste  the  fragrant  breath  of  nature?  I  may 
be  asked,  how  I  know  the  tokens  of  respect  and  fear 
among  men  ?  Have  I  not  hovered  around  the  toils 
of  the  spider,  when  a  poor  fly  has  supplicated  for  life 
and  liberty?  and  may  it  not  be  surmised  that  the 
subdued  voice  and  humble  look  speak  the  same  Ian* 
guage  with  both  man  and  fly  ? 

It  is  but  an  unworthy  task  for  an  old  butterfly — 
one  o'er  whom  a  long  life  has  passed,  and  bleached 
the  hair  of  his  head  even  as  the  grass  of  the  meadow 
is  bleached  by  the  sun's  rays— it  is,  I  say,  for  one  so 
sage,  so  ripe,  so  time-honoured,  a  ridiculous  task  to 
record  the  events  of  his  youthful  loves.  But  yet,  in 
all  candour,  I  confess  that  the  recollection  of  those 
events  fills  me  with  delight  (one  excepted,  which  I 
shall  narrate)  as  the  recovery  of  some  sense  long  lost. 
Yes,  time  has  destroyed  these  things,  as  the  plain  of 
waving  green  was  levelled  by  the  scythe ;  but  still 
how  frtigrant  did  the  insipid  grass  become  when 
lying  dried,  scattered,  and  dead — scattered  by  the 
spoiler,  too,  upon  its  own  hearth!  Such  is  the 
hallowed  light  thrown  over  the  past :  such  are  the 
uses  of  adversity. 

I  have  already  touched  on  the  subject  of  my  first 
amour,  when  my  £ur  friend  was  too  particular  as  to 
my  pedigree.  But  there  renuuns  another  to  narrate, 
which,  as  I  have  known  ineeets  whose  complexions 
changed  with  the  colour  of  what  they  took  for 
dinner,  so,  its  progress  and  iu  end  being  luckless  and 
unhappy,  for  ever  after  tinged  my  joyous  nature  with 
the  dark  hue  of  melancholy.  My  heart  was  wrapped 
in  darkness.  And  yet,  who  could  have  read  my 
fiselings?  How  smooth  my  feathers  still— how  sleek 
and  dean  my  feelers— my  head  how  nicely  pow- 
dered; and  my  wings — ah!  who  to  have  seen  me 
pour  the  oily  fluid  on  those  well-formed  limbs,  could 
have  presumed  to  think  me  wretched,  and  that  oon- 
oealment,  like  a  worm  in  the  bud,  preyed  on  my 
heart? 

I  loved  a  lily  (time  was  the  thing  was  common, 
but  now  the  papilhn  has  spumed  the  jZfMr-4s-Kf).  I 
found  my  love  returned,  and,  for  a  time,  things  pros- 
pered gloriously.  Hours  went — returned — and  still 
found  me  at  her  side.  We  lived  but  for  each  other. 
She  said  not  much — ^what  would  you  have  a  virgin 
say  ? — but  then  she  looked  so  sweet !  One  luckless 
evening  I  was  lured  away,  on  some  excursion,  no 
matter  where  or  wherefore.  Oh,  unhappy  hour !  on 
my  return,  I  found  a  spider,  a  bloated  wretch,  had 
usurped  my  place.  He  now  reigned  triumphant, 
and  the  noxious  cannibal  had  spread  his  fearful  nets 
over  that  frdr  head  which  I  most  adored.  In  despair 
I  fluttered  away,  almost  sinking  to  the  earth,  cursing 
him — as  only  butterflies  can  curse — and  hating  her  for 
her  inconstancy.  I  consoled  myself,  however,  with 
making  this  reflection, — that,  to  retain  the  female 
heart,  you  must  watch  over  it  as  zealoudy  as  the 
miserly  ant  guards  her  ill-gotten  grain. 

It  was  not  till  sometime  after  this  that  I  disco- 
vered how  my  passbn  had  hurried  me  into  indisoie- 
tion.  In  quitting  Lily  so  preeipitately,  I  had  done 
her  wrong,  for  I  learned  that  the  spider  was  but  an 
unwelcome  intruder,  and  would  have  forced  her 
affections.  To  me  she  looked  for  suooour,  while  I 
^madfbol! 

How  often  have  I  since  reflected  that  even  flies 
cannot  see  everything  and  that  it  behoves  them  to  be 
very  cireiunsptot  when  other  beings  an  coneemed.  J 

A  joyous  Iffe  I  led  of  it  too,  for  a  long  period  be- 
fore this, .  Fanned  by  the  z^hyr,  courted  by  the 


rose,  floating  for  hours  in  the  sun-beam,  bathing  in 
the  transparent  softly-scented  dew,  watching  every 
opening  flower,  and  catching  their  first  sweet  breathi 
as  they  softly  sighed  forth  life— these  were  but  a  few 
of  my  daily  pleasures.  With  what  delight  I  rocked 
upon  the  taper  branches  of  the  lavender,  till  sleep 
crept  over  me  1  And  then  come  night,  and  with  the 
night  the  moon,  whose  beams  reflected  strange  tm- 
wonted  beauty  alike  upon  the  plainest  and  the  lov\^. 
liest  objects. 

But  now  I  come  to  the  most  fearful  event  of  my 
troubled  life.  Near  where  I  dwelt  there  lived  a 
glow-worm,  round  whose  cheering  light  a  jovial  set 
of  us  were  wont  to  congregate  o'  nights.  A  chirrup- 
ing knot  were  we,  and  often  have  we  made  the  n^ght 
gallop  through  her  course  to  the  music  of  our  revels. 
When  the  club  dispersed,  I  used  to  mount  to  my  re- 
tirement aloft,  and  there  gaze  on  the  friendly  lamp 
of  my  light-hetLTied  friend,  till  I  dropped  asleep. 
One  night  I  woke  from  dreams  of  these  happy  meet- 
ings— the  merry  notes  of  my  mates  rang  in  my  ears 
^-and  I  thought  they  were  keeping  it  up  without 
me,  and  accordingly  determined  to  drop  in  upon  their 
revels ;  but,  strange  to  say,  no  light  shone  below,  as 
was  usuaL  I  looked  about,  and  at  last  perceived 
it  above  me.  This  was  strange;  but,  without 
thinking,  up  I  mounted.  Higher  still  and  higher, 
but  no  nearer  did  I  approach.  They  are  keeping  it 
«p,  thought  I,  with  a  vengeance.  I  wonder  where 
Master  Snail  got  his  wings  to  mount  so  high !  Time 
flew  on,  and  so  did  I,  but  it  was  of  no  avail :  the  en« 
ticing  light  was  as  distant  as  ever,  and  the  maliebus 
rogues  were  moving  off  as  fast  as  I  could  move  on. 
Meantime,  the  air  grew  colder,  the  zephyrs  were 
cross,  and  handled  me  most  roughly.  I  felt  myself 
beating  about  in  space,  nor  knew  I  where  to  Qy.  My 
heart  failed  me,  and  my  strength  was  gone ;  and  I 
had  fallen  back  into  the  realms  of  darkness,  had  not 
the  strong  winds  caught  me  in  their  arms  and  hurried 
me  onwards,  now  a  helpless  victim,  till  I  landed  sud- 
denly on  the  earth.  Unhappy  wretch,  I  had  mis- 
taken a  itar  for  the  light  I  sought !  and  now,  for 
punishment,  I  found^myself  a  bruised  wanderer  in  a 
land  of  strangers.  Here,  then,  have  I  scjoumed* 
unknown,  uncared  for. 

Commiseration  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  fly; 
therefore  have  I  put  pen  to  paper,  in  the  belief,  that 
when  dead,  my  tale  will  at  least  draw  one  tear  from 
the  well  of  grief  springing  in  every  heart.  This 
hope  will  throw  a  glow  over  the  sunset  of  my  days. 
For,  although  neither  gouty,  nor  flying  with  the 
aid  of  cnttehes,  still  I  am  very  old — I  feel  it.  My 
voice  is  weak  in  physical  power';  but,  from  my 
age,  I  think  it  intitled  to  be^  heard.  If  time  is  not 
at  an  end — if  other  butterflies , should  ever  live  to 
love,  and  to  mistake  an  imapproachable  fbr  a  friendly 
light — to  them  I  leave  this  long  memorial  of  my 
patriarchal  days,  now  so  near  their  closing.  Here 
ends  my  task. 

Here,  too,  ended  his  innocent  life.  One  moment 
sufficed  him  to  die,  whose  creation  had  been  the 
miracle  of  months.  The  butterfly  is  dead,  <'hit 
wings  are  at  rest,"  his  bright  eye  shall  no  more  be 
dimmed  by  a  passing  cloud— his  pure  loving  heart  no 
longer  be  vexed  at  the  puasles  of  insect  life— ^or  his 
bones  rattle  in  the  cold  blast  of  coming  Autimm. 

PsTCHOFHXLtis. 


A  Pleasant  Ensign  of  the  Guards, — La  Calprenede 
(afterwards  the  writer  of  the  old  celebrated  French 
romances,  <Geopatra,*  'Cassandra,*  &c.),  was  an 
Ensign  in  the  Giuurds,  and  when  he  was  upon  difty 
at  Court,  used  to  set  up  into  the  apartments,  and 
there  soon  get  an  audience  about  him  by  the  agreeable 
knack  he  had  of  telling  stories.  The  Court  lilies 
and  maids  of  honour  were  often  among  his  hearers. 
The  Queen,  one  day,  reprimanded  her  women,  diat 
of  late  they  aeemed  all  at  onee  to  have  onterod  into  a 
combination  to  neglect  their  du^,  upon  whieh  <me  of 
them  answered,  **  That  there  was  a  new  £ns|gn  \rtio 
came  up  into  the  ante-chamber,  and  ]told  such  de- 
lightful stories,  that  there  was  bo  leaving  him.** 
This  raised  the  Princess's  curioai^,  and  she  was  so 
taken  with  him,  that  she  added  a  pretty  pcndoD  to 
his  pay. 
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HOKXT-COMBS   AND   WAX-LIGim. 

Wjc  did  wrong  the  other  day  to  My  that  the  floven 
•were  all  gobg,  for,  not  to  mention  the  present  mild 
seeaon,  which  has  wonderfully  retained  the  beauties 
both  of  our  woods  and  gardens,  it  is  ungrateful  and 
monstrous  in  us  to  forget  that  there  are  flowers  of 
some  sort  all  the  year  round,  or  nearly  so,  especially 
the  moet  beautiful  of  all  flowers->the  rose,  which 
l^ature  seems  to  lore  so  fondly  as  to  be  unable  to 
part  with  it.  Tou  may  see  cottages  still  covered  with 
it  all  over,  like  household  smUes. 

Even  of  the  flowers  that  have  gone,  we  possess  the 
results,  and  we  should  not  forget  to  see  their  floral 
demenU  in  those.  The  other  night  we  were  sitting 
at  a  friend^s  house  amidst  wax-candles,  and  thought 
how  busy  those  little  fairies,  the  bees,  had  been  in 
making  them  for  us,  bringing,  with  mysterious 
efficacy,  out  of  the  flimsiest  beauty,  a  beauty  so  solid. 
Wax-lights,  though  we  are  accustomed  to  over-look 
the  fact,  and  rank  them  with  ordinary  common- 
places, are  true  fairy  tapers, — a  white  metamorphosis 
from  the  flowers,  crowned  with  the  most  intangible 
of  all  visible  mysteries — ^fire. 

Then  there  is  honey,  which  a  Greek  poet^would 
have  called  the  sister  of  wax, — a  thing  as  beautiful  to 
eat  as  the  other  is  to  look  upon,  and  beautiful  to  look 
upon  too.  What  two  extraordinary  substances  to 
be  made,  by  little  winged  creatures,  out  of  roses  and 
lilies !  What  a  singular  and  lovely  energy  in  Nature 
to  impel  those  little  creatures  thus  to  fetch  out  the 
sweet  and  elegant  properties  of  the  coloured  fra- 
grancies  of  the  gardens,  and  serve  them  up  to  us  for 
food  and  light ! — ^honey  to  eat,  and  waxen  tapers  to 
eat  it  by!  What  more  graceful  repast  could  be 
imagined  on  one  of  the  flury  tables  made  by  Vulcan, 
which  moved  of  their  own  accord,  and  came  gliding, 
when  he  wanted  a  luncheon,  to*  the  side  of  Apollo !— > 
the  honey  golden  as  his  lyre,  and  the  wax  fiur  as  his 
shoulders.  Doubtless  he  hath  eaten  of  it  many  a 
time,  chatting  with  Hebe  before  some  Olympian 
concert,  and  as  he  talked  in  an  under-tone,  fervid  as 
the  bees*,  the  bass-strings  of  his  lyre  murmured 
as  they. 

Let  honey  then  be  on  our  November  break£ut- 
table,  reminding  us  of  the  flowers,  and  let  ms  have  a 
good  and  intire  account  of  the  nature  of  it  out  of 
the  pages  of  Dr  Bevan. 

Honey  is  a  well-known,  sweet,  tenacious  substance, 
which,  in  fine  weather,  is  continually  secreting  in  the 
nectaries  of  flowers,  chiefly  from  ceruin  vesicles  or 
glands  situated  near  the  basis  of  everv  peul,  from 
whence  it  is  collected  by  bees  and  other  insects.  The 
domestic  honey-bees  consume  a  portion  of  this  honey 
for  food,  at  or  near  the  time  of  gathering ;  but  the 
principal  part  is  regurgitated,  and  poured  into  the 
cell  of  the  hive,  for  the  use  of  the  community  in 
winter.  So  very  abundant  are  these  collections  in 
favourable  seasons,  as  to  afford  to  the  apiarian  an 
extensive  share  of  them,  without  distressing  the  pro- 
vident hoarders.  Mr  Wildroan  states  that,  in  the 
year  1789,  he  purchased  a  glass  filled  with  exceed- 
ingly fine  honey-comb,  weighing  63  pounds,  which 
had  been  collected  within  a  month ;  and  that  the  hive 
which  it  had  surmounted  still  contained  a  full  supply 
for  the  winter's  consumption  for  the  bees.  This, 
however,  was  an  unusual  quantity ;  a  hive,  or  box,  of 
the  dimensions  recommended  in  this  work,  may  be 
<xuisidered  as  well  stocked  when  it  yields  from  30  to 
40  pounds  of  honey. 

The  honey  intended  for  early  use,  and  for  the  nurs- 
ing bees  and  drones,  is  deposited  in  cells  which  are  al- 
lowed  to  remain  open,  and  is,  probably,  of  an  inferior 
sort ;  whilst  the  finest  honey,  which  is  laid  up  in 
store  for  winter,  is  placed  in  the  most,  inacessible 
parts  of  the  hive,  and  closed  in  the  cells  with  waxen 
Uds. 

There,  clustered  now,  clear  wells  of  nectar  glow, 
Like  amber  drops  that  sparkle  in  the  Po, 
jjund  now  (so  quick  the  change),  ere  one  short  moon 
Shrinks  with  waned  crescent  'nid  the  blaze  of  noon. 
All  veUed  from  view,  these  amber  drops  are  lost,  ,^, 
And  each  clear  well  with  waxen  crown  embost. 

In  the  <  PhikMophical  Transactions  for  1792,' 
Mr  Hunter  has  stated  that,  whatever  time  the  con- 
tento  of  the  honey-bags  may  be  retained,  they  still 
remain  pure  and  unaltered  by  the  digestive  powers. 
Mr  Polhill,  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  public  are 
indebted  for  several  articles  in  <  Rees's  Cyclopoedia' 
appertaining  to  beeS|  is  also  of  this  opinion.     Menrs 


Kirby  and  Spenee  do  not  admit  this  statement;  as  Hif^faland  honey  was  often  of  a  dirty  brownish  colour, 
the  nectar  of  flowers  is  not  of  so  thick  a  consistance  which  was  supposed  to  be  given  to  it  by  the  «  bloom- 
as  hooey,  they  think  it  must  under^  some  change  in    ing  heather,**  as  Bums  caUs  it ;  the  people  of  £din< 


the  stomach  of  the  bee.  This  opmion  is  strength- 
ened by  what  has  been  stated  br  Reaumur :  he 
observed  that,  if  there  was  a  deficiency  of  flowers  at 
the  season  of  honcy-ffathering,  and  the  bees  were  fiii^ 
uished  with  sugar,  they  filled  their  cells  with  honc^, 
diff^ng  in  no  other  respect  from  honey  collected  m 


burgh,  however,  though  great  oontamers  of  it,  never 
complain  of  any  ill-eflScts  from  it  It  produced  upon 
the  Doctor  a  soporific  effect.  The  most  innocent 
honey  will  often  disagree  with  those  who  take  it  in 
large  quantities,  or  who  have  irritable  bowels.  The 
mischievous  qualities  of  honey  have  been  said  to  be 


the  usual  way  but  in  its  possessing  a  somewhat  higher    destroyed  by  boiling  and  straining,  or  even  by  long 


flavour,  and  m  its  never  eandying,  nor  ever  losing  the 
fluidity  by  long  keeping.  The  same  will  be  observed 
when  they  imUbe  the  Juices  of  sweet  fruits,  for  bees 
do  not  confine  themselves  solely  to  flowers  and  honey- 
dewed  leaves ;  they  will  sometimes  very  greedily  ab- 
sorb the  juice  of  raspberries,  for  instance,  and  thus 
spoil  them  for  the  table ;  they  also  visit,  in  crowds, 
the  vats  of  the  cider  and  win^.maker. 

Reaumur  has  likewise  remarked  that,  in  each 
honey-cell,  there  is  a  cream-like  layer  covering,  of  a 
thicker  consistence  than  the  honey  itself,  which  appa- 
rently serves  to  retain  the  more  liquid  collections 
that  may  from  to  time  be  introduced  under  it. 
Messrs  Kirby  and  Spenoe  say  that,  if  honey  were  the 
unaltered  nectar  of  flowers,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  how  this  cream  could  be  collected  in  proper 
proportions.  This  observation  is  made  in  conse- 
quence of  their  presuming  that  some  of  this  cream- 
like covering  is  conveyed  into  the  cells  with  each 
deposition  of  fresh  honey,  and  it  has  been  supposed, 
that 'this;  cream  was  the  last  portion  dii^oiged. 
According  to  an  article  in  '  Rees*s  Cyclopaedia,*  pro- 
bably written  by  Mr  Polhill,  this  cream-like  matter 


keeping  only ;  vet  when  nude  into  methcglin  it  baa 
been  found  ttB  deleterious  as  ever. 

The  quality  of  honey  varies  with  the  time  of 
gathering,  and  that,  even,  though  the  whole^  season 
may  have  been  favourable,  l^e  collection  at  the 
commanoement  of  summer  is  regarded  as  the  prime 
hooey  of  the  year,  the  flowers  being  then  moat 
abundant,  and  in  the  full  glow  of  health ;  and  that 
which  is  collected  in  spring  is  superior  to  the  glean- 
ing of  autumn. 

Heber  states  that  the  secretion  of  honey  and  the 
formation  of  wax  are  singularly  promoted  by 
electricity :  hence  the  works  may  always  be  observed 
to  advance  rapidly  when  there  is  a  southerly  wind,  e 
moist  warm  air,  and  an  impending  storm ;  whereaa 
the  secretion  is  impeded  and  sometimes  suspended^ 
by  lonff  protracted  droughts,  cold  rains,  and  e 
northerly  wind. 

Prime  honey  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  an  agreeable 
smell,  a  pleasant  taste,  and  a  thick  consistence. 
When  taken  from  the  combs  it  is  in  a  fluid  state,  but 
gradually  thickens  by  age,  and  in  cold  weather,  if 
genuine,  becomes  firm  and  solid.      In  England,  it 


is  formed  at  the  very  first,  and  every  addition  of    has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  known  to  assume  Uiis  solid 


honey  is  deposited  beneath  it  The  bee,  entering 
into  the  cell  as  deeply  as  possible,  puts  forward  its 
anterior  pair  of  1^^  and  with  tltem  pierces  a  hole 
through  the  crust,  or  cream ;  while  this  hole  is  kept 
open  by  the  feet,  the  bee  disgorges  the  honey,  in  laree 
drops,  from  its  mouth ;  these,  falling  into  the  bole, 
mix  with  the  whole,  mass  below ;  the  bee,  l^efore  it 
flies  off,  new  models  the  crust,  and  closes  up  the  hole. 
This  mode  of  proceeding  is  regularly  adopted  by 
every  bee  that  contributes  to  the  general  store. 

The  power  of  rtgta-giiaiion,  in  the  bee  is  very  re- 
markable :  its  alimentary  organs,  like  those  of  the 
pigeon,  besides  being  subservient  to  the  purpose  of 
nutriment,  afford  it  a  temporary  store-room  or  reser- 
voir. Ruminating  animals  may  be  considered  as 
r^^gitating  animals,  though  in  them  the  operation 
is  performed  for  di£ferent  purposes.  In  some,  it  is 
exercised  for  the  purpose  of  digesting  the  food — in 
others,  for  feeding  the  young ;  but  in  bees,  its  use  is 
to  enable  them  to  disburden  themselves  of  the  honey 
which  they  gather  for  the  winter*s  store  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  finest  flavoured  and  most  delicate  honey  is 
that  which  is  collected  from  aromatic  plants,  and  has 
been  stored  in  clean  new  cells :  it  has  been  usually 
called  virgin-honey,  as  though  it  were  elaborated  by 
a  fresh  swarm  of  bices ;  but  this  is  not  essential  to  the 
perfection  of  honey ;  for,  provided  the  cells  in  which 
it  is  deposited  have  never  contained  either  brood  or 
farina,  it  is  not  material  whether  it  have  been  col- 
lected by  swarms  or  by  old  stocks :  the  season  and  the 
flowers  having  been  the  same,  the  quality  of  the 
honey  will,  in  both  cases,  be  alike.  F.  Lamberti 
asserts,  that  the  best  honey  in  the  world  is  produced 
in  Pontus,  and  that  its  superiorly  is  attributable  to 
the  greater  quantity  of  balm  growing  there.  In  this 
quarter  of  the  world  the  Narbonne  honey  is  regarded 
as  the  finest,  owins  to  the  rosemary  which  abounds  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Narbonne.  «*  The  honey,  for 
which  Narbonne  is  so  deservedly  celebrated,  is  every 
year  diminishing.  Bees  have  ceased  to  be  an  object 
of  attention  to  the  peasantry ;  they  now  devote  their 
time  to  the  vineyards,  and  neglect  the  bees.  The 
flowers  of  the  wild  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Narbonne  are  highly  aromatic,  and  give  the  flavour 
which  b  peculiar  to  its  honey :  this  peculiarity  is 
attributed  exclusively  to  the  wild  rosemary,  Rosma- 
rinus  offieinaUt/* — (*  Dappe  s  Miscellaneous  Observa- 
tions and  Opinions  on  the  Continent,  1825.*)    At- 

tempte  are  said  to  have  been  made  to  imitate  Nar-         ,  ,  .     ^    . 

bonne  honey,  by  adding  to  other  honey  an  infusion    been  an  article  of  great  utility ;  and,  notwithstanding 
of  rosemary  flowers.  that  discovery,  if  we  may  judee  from  the  quantity 

Of  the  power  which  some  flowers  possess  of  imported  into  this  countiy,  wd  the  price  at  which  it 
imparting  deleterious  qualities  to  their  honey,  I  have  wl^  "^^^  <>/  fine  quality,  it  may  still  be  regarded 
already  spoken  in  the  chapter  on  pasturage.  I  will  "  a  commodity  of  great  importance,  and  worthy  of 
here  add,  however,  what  has  been  said  of  the  appear^  more  attenuon  from  our  rural  populauon  than  it 
ance  of  the  pernicious  kind  of  honey.  It  is  usually  generaUy  obtains.  In  the  Ukraine,  some  of  the 
distinguished  from  what  is  innocent,  by  ita  crimson  or  peasanta  have  four  or  five  hundred  hives  «*ch,  and 
reddish  brown  colour,  ita  better  flavour,  and  thicker    find  their  bees  more  profitable  than  their  corn.    ^i« 


state  while  in  the  hives ;  and  even  out  of  them,  if  it 
remain  in  the  combs,  it  will  preserve  ita  clearness* 
purity,  and  fine  flavour,  for  at  least  a  vear.  The 
honey  of  tropical  climates  is  always  in  a  fluid  state. 

Much  of  the  fine  flavour  of  honey  will  depend  on 
the  manner  of  ita  separation  from  the  comb.  That 
will  be  the  most  delicate  which  flows  spontaneously 
from  the  purest  and  whitest  combs ;  the  next  in  ex- 
cellence will  be  that  which  is  expressed  without  heat  ^ 
and  the  coarsest,  that  which  is  obtained  by  the  aid  of 
heat  and  pressure. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  vessels 
used  for  storing  honev ;  the  most  appropriate  are  jars 
of  stone  ware,  caUed  Bristol  ware.  The  prindpai 
constituenta  of  sugar  and  honey  are  the  same,  via. 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen.  Besides  these,  their 
common  elements,  honey  contains  mucilage  and  extrac- 
tive matter,  and  also  an  excess  of  oxygen :  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, honey  posseses  a  greater  portion  of  acid  than  is  con- 
tained in  sugar,  and  in  a  stata  more  capable  of  acting 
upon  those  bodies  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
From  this  arises  the  reason  for  my  recommending  stone 
jars  for  ita  preservation :  the  acid  of  the  honey,  acting 
upon  the  lead  with  which  every  other  kind  of  earthen 
ware  is  glazed,  causes  the  honey  to  receive  an  impreg- 
nation from  it,  which  may  prove  injurious  to  those 
whose  constitutions  are  .delicata ;  the  stone  ware, 
being  glazed  with  common  salt,  cannot  com- 
municate any  injurious  property  to  the  honey 
which  is  stored  in  it.  Honey  should  be  kept 
in  a  cool  and  di7  situation,  as  warmth  promotes 
fermentation  and  generates  a  sensible  acidity.' 
The  circumstance  of  honey,  when  separated  from  the 
combs  and  put  into  jars,  being  disposed  to  ferment 
in  a  temperature  much  below  the  usual  heat  of  the 
hive,  is  calculated  to  excite  our  admiration  of  the 
instinctive  intelligence  of  the  bee,  which  leads  it  to 
distribute  ita  treasure  in  small  cells  and  to  seal  them 
closely  over,  whereby  the  honey  can  be  preserved  from 
fermentation  for  a  long  period,  even  in  a  high  tempe- 
rature. The  Jews  of  Moldavia  and  the  Ukraine,  pre- 
pare from  honey  a  sort  of  sugar,  which  is  solid,  and 
as  white  as  snow,  which  they  send  to  the  distilleries 
at  Dantaic.  They  expose  the  honey  to  frost  for 
three  weeks,  in  some  places  where  neither  sun  nor 
snow  can  reach  it,  and  in  a  vessd  which  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  caloric,  bv  which  process,  the  honey, 
without  being  congealed,  becomes  clear  and  hard  like 
sugar. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  sugar,  honey  must  have 


ThU 


consistence;  but  [in  Florida  and  Carolina,  it  Is  so 
similar,  in  all  respects,  to  innocent  honey,  that  the 
hunters  depend  upon  experience  only,  and,  knowing 
that  bad  honey  soon  shows  ita  effect,  they  at  first  eat 


is  a  number,  however,  which,  I  should  think,  would 
overstock  most  districts,  and  which  could  only  be 
supported  naturally  by  havii^  recourse  to  transpor- 
tation.    This  seems  to  be  evinced  by  the  inhabitanta 


very  sparingly'.     The  convene  of  this  would  appear  of  Egypt,  France,  Sav<jr,  Piedmont,  and  other  placw 

in  the  blood-red  honey  found  by  Mr  Bruceat  Dixan,  «^l«ng  themselves  of  that  practice,  as  already  stated, 

in  Abyssinia,  to  which  he  ascribes  no  eril  properties.  The  most  productive  parte  of  thb  kingdom,  in  all 

(<  Travels  to  the  Nile,*  voL  v.)    Linnseus  mforms  us,  probability,  are  the  borders  of  Cambridgtthire,  Hert- 

that,  in  Sweden,  the  honey  of  autumn  is  principally  fordshire,  and  part  of  Hampshire,  which,  abounding 


gathered  from  the  flowers  of  the  criea  or:  heath,  and 
that  it  has  a  reddish  cast.  The  hon^of  our  native 
heaths  is  dso  of  the  same  colour.  Dr  Barton  has 
obflcnred  that,  during  his  retidtDce  at  Edinburgh,  the 


in  heaths,  commons,  and  woods,  afibid  so  much 
pabulum  foft  bees,  as  to  enable  some  of  the  fhrmers 
to  have  from  100  to  150  stocks  of  them,  the  largest 
number  that  I  hate  ever  hetid  of  in  this  kiflgdon.  ^ 
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'  On  the  subject  of  orentoekiiig^  JMT.  Espinasse  says, 
that  iew  parts  of  England  which  he  hasTisited  afford 
flowers  in  suflident  profusion  and  of  sufficient  variety 
to  support  numerous  colonies.  **  In  the  Tillage," 
aays  b^  "  where  my  house  is  situated,  many  persons, 
induced  by  my  example,  produced  bees ;  they  were 
too  numerous  for  what  was  to  feed  them ;  more  than 
one  half  of  them  died  in  the  ensuing  winter,  and 
nearly  one  third  of  my  own  were  with  cUfficulty  saved 
with  feeding.'*  The  proprietor  of  bees  mav  know 
whether  or  not  his  situation  is  overstocked,  if  be  will 
attoid  to  the  produce  of  his  apiary  for  several  years 
together. 


BOMAMOB   OP 

Th«  author  of  the  •  Lounger's  Common- Place  Book* 
says  there  have  been  two  songs  written  on  the  follow- 
ing adventure,  but  that  they  are  bad.  We  have  an 
impression  upon  our  memory,  that  we  have  seen  a 
good  song  upon  it,  though  we  cannot  remember 
where, — probably  in  Mr  Allan  Cunningham's  collec- 
tion of  the  Songs  of  Scotland.  We  should  be  obliged 
to  ally  correspondent  who  could  find  it  for  us.  The 
subject,  one  would  think,  is  too  afifeotingly  true,  not 
to  have  called  forth  some  corresponding  strain. 

'  Adam  Flemings  the  son  of  a  little  firmer,  during 
the  reign  of  Mary,  inheriting  from  nature  an  attrac- 
tive person  and  a  vigorous  mmd,  and  receiving,  horn 
the  kindness  of  a  maternal  uncle  an  education  superior 
to  what  is  generally  bestowed  on  persons  of  his  rank 
in  society,  had  won  the  affections  of  a  beautiful  and 
wealthy  heiress  in  the  shire  of  Dumfries.  But,  as  it 
seldom  happens  that  we  can  enjoy  any  pleasure  or 
any  happiness  without  exciting  envy  or  discontent  in 
those  who  are   less  fortunate  or  less  deserving,  the 

Jirefference  riven  to  Fleming  by  Helena  Irving,  be- 
bre  a  host  of  visitors,  excited  in  one  of  the  disappointed 
candidates  inveterate  malignity,  and  vows  of  ven- 
geance. Observing  that  a  favourite  evening  walk 
of  tlie  lovers  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Kirtle,  a 
romantic  little  stream,  skirted  with  shrubs  and  over- 
hanging rocks,  flowing  in  a  serpentine  course  near 
the  Abb^  of  Kirkoonnel,  the  villain  procured  a  car- 
bine,  and  at  their  accustomed  hour  concealed  himself 
in  a  thicket  near  the  place.  The  fond  pair  soon 
approaching,  he  levelled  the  instrument  of  death  at 
hit  unsuspecting  rival ;  but  occasioning,  as  he  moved, 
a  rustling  of  the  leaves,  Helena  turned  quickly 
round,  saw  his  deadly  purpose,  and  defeated  it  by 
throwing  herself  before  her  lover;  but,  in  preserving 
him,  she  received  the  oontento  of  the  gun  in  her  own 
bosom,  and  sunk  a  bloody  and  lifeless  corse  into  his 
arms. 

Neither  love  nor  justice  'admitted  a  moment's  de- 
lay :  placing  his  murdered  mistress  gently  on  a  bank, 
Adam  pursued  the  flying,  the  cowardly  assassin  with 
the  fury  of  a  hungry  lion ;  soon  overtook  him,  and 
seixing  the  merciless  ruflian  by  the  hair  of  his  head, 
planted  a  dagger  in  his  heart.  The  report  of  the 
piece,  and  the  cries  of  the  dastardly  fugitive  drawing 
several  peasants  to  the  spot,  Fleming,  instead  of 
submitting  his  conduct  to  the  justice  of  his  country, 
which  must  have  considered  it  as  a  justifiable  homi- 
cide, and  without  well  knowing  what  he  sought,  fled 
towards  the  sea-coast,  where  he  saw  a  vessel  outward 
bound;  throwing  himself  into  a  boat,  he  went  on 
board,  nuide  a  confidant  of  the  captain,  and  sailed 
with  him  to  Lisbon. 

Careless  of  life,  and  probaUy  wishing  to  shorten 
it,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal, and  distinguished  himself,  in  a  military  capaieity, 
at  some  of  the  distant  possessions  of  that  monarch, 
in  the  Brazils.  Receiving,  after  many  years»  ample 
xevards,  and  an  honourable  dismission,  he  resolved, 
in  ',the  spirit  of  the  times,  to  expiate  the  crime 
of  a  murder,  to  which  he  received  such  urgent 
provocation,  but  for  which  he  could  not  forgive 
himself,  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Having  accomplish^  his  purpose,  he  was  anxious  to 
pass  the  short  space  of  life  which  remained  in  his 
native  country ;  trusting  for  safety  to  the  mercy  or 
oblivioQ  of  his  former  neighbours.  Soon  after  land- 
ing in  Scotland,  he  determined  to  visit  the  spot 
where  his  beloved»  his  long-lost  Helena  was  interred : 
worn  down  by  years,  sorrow,  and  the  toils  of  war, 
and  naturally  agitated  by  recollecting  the  droump* 
stances,  and  viewing  the  place  of  her  death,  his  de- 
bilitated firame  was  not  equal  to  such  emotion: 
reaching  with  difficulty  her  tomb  in  the  chapel  of 
Kirkconnel,  he  sunk  on  the  earth  which  covered  her 
remains,  and  expired  without  a  groan. 

This  little  narrative,  which  the  serupuloos  critic 
nay  consider  as  the  nmumtio  fiotioo  of  a  novelist,  is 
foimdsd  on  £Mt,  supported  by  the  evidence  of  au- 
thentic firaiily  documents  in  the  possession  of  a 
worthy  baronet,  who  resides  near  the  spot,  and  cor- 
roborated by  the  remains  of  a  nionumentai  insorip- 
tion  ia  tiM  chapel^  which  is  now  in  niiiu. 


H0BTBN8ZU8. 

[A  Ibll-blown  specimen  of  the  ornate,  insineere, 
prosperous,  luxurious,  and  splendid-living  Roman 
orator;  with  the  vicissitude  which  his  fiimily  expe- 
rienced. From  Mr  Dunk^'s  'History  of  Roman 
Literature.*] 

This  celebrated  orator  was  born  in  the  year  640, 
being  then  ten  years  younger  than  Cotta  and  Sulpi- 
cius.  His  first  appearance  at  the  bar  was  at  the 
early  age  of  nineteen — that  is,  in  659 :  and  his  ex- 
cellence, says  Cicero»  was  immediately  acknowled^d, 
.4ike  that  of  a  statue  by  Phidias,  which  only  reqmres 
to  be  seen  in  order  to  be  admired.  The  case  in  which 
he  appeared  was  one  of  considerable  responsibility  for 
one  »o  young  and  inexperienced,  bein^  an  accusation, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Roman  provmce  of  Africa, 
against  its  governors,  for  rapacity.  It  was  heard 
before  Scoevola  and  Crassus,  asjudges---theone  the 
ablest  lawyer,  the  other  the  most  accomplished  speaker 
of  his  age ;  and  the  young  orator  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  obtain  their  approbation,  as  well  as  that  of 
all  who  were  present  at  the  trial.  His  next  pleading 
of  importance  was  in  behalf  of  Nicomedes,^  King  of 
Bythynia,  in  which  he  even  surpassed  his  former 
speech  for  the  Africans.  After  this  we  hear  little  of 
him  for  several  years.  The  imminent  perils  of  the 
Social  War,  which  broke  out  in  663,  interrupted,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  business  of  the  Forum.  Uortensius 
served  in  this  aUurmine  contest  fin*  one  year  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  in  the  foUowmg  season  as  a  military  tribune. 
When,  on  the  re-esublisbment  of  peace  in  Italy,  in 
666,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  resumed  the  more 
peaceful  avocations  to  which  he  had  been  destined 
from  his  youth,  he  found  himself  without  a  rival. 
Crassus,  as  we  have  seen,  died  in  662,  before  the 
troubles  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  Antony,  with  other 
orators  of  inferior  note,  perished  in  666,  during 
the  temporary  and  last  ascendancy  of  Marius,  in  the 
absence  of  Sylla.  Salpidus  was  put  to  death  in  the 
same  year,  and  CotU  driven  into  banishment,  from 
which  he  was  not  recalled  until  the  return  of  Sylla  to 
Rome,  and  his  election  to  the  dictatorship,  in  670. 
Hortensius  was  then  left  for  some  years  without  a 
comj^tor,  and,  after  670,  with  none  of  eminence  but 
CottB,  whom  also  he  soon  outshone.  His  splendid, 
warm,  and  animated  manner,  was  prefierred  to  the 
calm  and  easy  elegance  of  his  rivaL  Accordingly, 
when  engaged  in  a  cause  on  the  same  side,  Cotta, 
then  ten  years  senior,  was  employed  to  open  the  case, 
while  the  more  important  parts  were  left  to  the 
management  of  Hortensius.  He  continued  the  un- 
disputed sovereign  of  the  Forum,  till  Cicero  returned 
to  his  quartership  in  Sicily,  in  689,  where  the  talento 
of  that  orator  first  displayed  themselves  in  full  perfec- 
tion and  maturity.  Hortensius  was  thus,  from  666 
till  679,  at  the  head  of  the  Ronum  bar ;  and  being, 
in  consequence,  engaged,  during  that  long  period,  on 
one  side  or  other,  in  every  cause  of  importance,  he  soon 
amassed  a  prodigious  fortune.  He  lived,  too,  with  a 
magnificence  corresponding  to  his  wealth.  An  ex- 
ample of  splendour  and  luxury  had  been  set  to  him 
by  the  orator  Crassus,  who  inhabited  a  sumptuous 
pakce  in  Rome,  the  hall  of  which  was  adorned  with 
pillars  of  Hymettian  marble,  twelve  feet  high,  which 
he  brought  to  Rome  in  his  aedileship,  at  a  time  when 
there  were  no  pillars  of  foreign  marble  even  in  the 
public  buildings.  The  court  of  this  mausion  was 
particularly  ornamentcMl  by  six  lotus  trees,  which 
Pliny  saw  in  full  luxuriance  in  his  youth,  but  which 
were  afterwards  burned  in  the  conflagration  in  the 
time  of  Nero.  He  had  also  a  number  of  vases,  and  two 
drinking  cups,  engraved  by  the  artist.  Mentor,  but 
which  were  of  such  immense  value  that  he  was  ashamed 
to  use  them.  Hortensius  had  the  same  tastes  as  Crassus, 
but  he  surpassed  him  and  all  his  contemporaries  in 
niagnificence.  His  house  at  Rome,  which  was  splen- 
didly furnished,  formed  the  centre  of  the  chief  impe- 
rial palace,  which  increased  firom  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus to  that  of  Nero,  till  it  nearly  covered  the  whole 
Palatine  Mount,  and  branched  over  other  hills.  Be* 
sides  his  mansion  in  the  capitol,  he  possessed  sump- 
tuous villas  at  Tusculum,  Bauli,  and  Laurentum, 
where  he  was  accustomed  to  give  the  most  elegant 
and  expensive  entertainments.  He  had  frequently 
peacocks  at  his  banquets,  which  he  firtt  served  up  at 
a  grand  augural  feast,  and  whiah,  says  Varro>  were 
more  commended  by  the  luxurious  than  by  men  of 
probity  and  austerity.  His  olive  plaotationa,  he  is 
said  to  have  regularly  moistened  and  bedewed  with 
wine ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  during  the  hearing  of  an 
important  cause,  in  which  he  was  engaged  along  with 
Cicsro,  begged  that  he  would  change  with  him  the 
previously  arranged  order  of  pleading,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  country  to  pour  wine  on  a  favour- 
ite pUUamus,  which  grew  near  his  Tusculan  villa. 
Notwithstanding  this  profusion,  his  heir  iound  not 
less  than  10,000  casks  of  wine  in  his  cellar,  after  his 
death.  Besidei  his  taste  for  wine  and  fondness  for 
plantations,  he  indulged  a  passion  for  pictures  and 
fish-ponds.  At  his  "nisculan  villa,  he  built  a  hall  for 
the  reception  of  a  painting  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts,  by  the  painter  Cydias,  which  cost  the 
enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  aad  fcrty-fisur  tboop 
and  NtteroM.    At  his  country  iMt,  near  BMili>  on 


the  sea-ahore,  he  vied  with  LoeuIIus  and  PhO^us 
in  the  extsnt  of  his  fish-poods,  which  were  constructed 
at  immense  cost,  and  so  formed  that  the  tide  flowed 
faito  then.  Under  the  promontory  of  Bauli,  travel* 
lers  are  yet  shown  the  Piseina  MinbUU,  a  subterra- 
neous edifice,  vaulted  and  divided  by  four  rows  of 
arcades,  and  which  b  supposed  by  some  antiquaries 
to  have  been  afish-nond  of  Hortensius.  Yet,  such 
was  his  luxury,  and  his  reluctance  to  diminish  his 
supply,  that  when  he  gave  entertainments  at  Bauli, 
be  generally  sent  to  the  nelffhbouring  town  of  Puteoli, 
to  buy  fish  for  supper,  lie  had  a  vast  number  of 
fishermen  in  his  seirice,  and  paid  so  much  attention 
to  the  feeding  of  his  fi^,  that  he  had  always  ready  a 
large  stock  of  small  fish  to  be  devoured  by  the  great 
ones.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  hie  coukI  be 
persuaded  to  part  with  any  of  tbem ;  and  Varro  de> 
elares  that  a  fHend  could  more  easily  get  his  chariot* 
mules  out  of  his  stable,  than  a  mullet  from  hb  ponds. 
He  was  more  anxious  about  the  welfiure  of  his  fish 
than  the  health  of  his  slaves,  and  less  soUeitoiis  that  a 
sick  servant  nfight  not  take  what  was  unfit  for  him, 
than  that  his  fish  might  not  drink  water  which  was 
unwholesome.  It  is  even  said  that  he  was  so  pas- 
sionately fond  of  a  particular  lamprey,  that  he  shed 
tears  lor  its  untimely  death. 

The  gallery  at  the  villa,  which  was  situated  on  the 
little  pronuHitory  of  Bauli,  and  looking  towards  Pu- 
teoli, commanded  one  of  the  most  delightful  views  in 
Italy.  The  inland  prospect,  towards  Cunue,  was 
magnificent  and  extensive.  Puteoli  was  seen  along 
the  shore  at  the  distance  of  thirty  stadia,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Pompeii ;  and  Pompeii  itself  was  invisible 
only  from  its  distence.  The  sea  view  was  unbounded ; 
it  was  enlivened  by  the  numerous  vesseb  sailing  across 
the  bay,  and  the  ever  changeful  hue  of  its  waters, 
now  si^ron,  ature,  or  purple,  according  as  the  breese 
blew,  or  the  sun  ascended  or  declined. 

Hortensius*s  villa  at  Laurentum,  which  also  com- 
manded a  distant  prospect  of  the  sea,  rivalled,  in  its 
sylvan  pomp,  the  marine  luxuries  of  Bauli.  Thb 
mansion  by  between  Ostia  and  Lavinium,  near  the 
spot  where  the  town  of  Paterno  now  stands,  and  con* 
tiguous  to  the  still  more  celebrated  residence  after- 
wards possessed  by  the  younger  Pliny.  Around  were 
the  walks  and  gardens  of  patrician  villas;  on  one  side 
was  the  village  of  Laurentum,  with  its  public  baths ; 
on  the  other,  but  at  a  greater  distance,  the  town  of 
Ostia.  Near  the  house  were  groves,  and  fields  cover- 
ed with  herds — beyond  were  hills  clothed  with  woods, 
and  magnificent  pi'ountains  bounded  the  horizon. 

Hortensius  had  here  a  wooded  park  of  fifty  acres, 
encompassed  with  a  wall.  Thb  enclosure  he  called 
a  nursery  of  wild  beasts,  all  of  which  came  for  their 
provender  at  a  certain  hour,  on  the  blowing  of  a  horn, 
an  exhibition  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
amuse  the  guests  who  visited  him  at  hb  Laurentian 
villa.  Varro  mentioned  an  entertainment  where  those 
invited  supped  upon  an  eminence,  called  a  Triclinium, 
in  thb  sylvan  park.  During  the  repast,  Hortensius 
summoned  hb  Orpheus,  who,  bavins  come  with  hb 
musical  instruments,  and  being  ordered  to  dbpby 
hb  talents,  blew  a  trumpet,  when  such  a  multitude 
of  deer,  boars,  and  other  quadrupeds  rushed  to  the 
spot  from  all  quarters,  that  the  sight  appeared  to  the 
deliehted  spectators  as  beautiful  as  the  courses  with 
wild  animals  in  the  great  circus  of  the  ^diles. 

The  elegance  of  Hortensius  procured  him  not  only 
all  this  wealth  and  luxury,  but  the  highest  official 
honours  of  the  state.  He  was  iEdile  in  679,  Pr«tor 
in  682,  and  Consul  two  years  afterwards.  The 
wealth  and  dignities  he  had  obtained,  and  the  want 
of  competition,  made  him  gradually  relax  from  that 
asdduity  by  which  they  had  been  acquired,  till  the 
increasing  fame  of  Cicero,  and  particularly  the 
glory  of  hb  consulship,  stimulated  him  to  renew 
hb  exertions.  But  hb  habits  of  labour  had  been 
in  some  degree  lost,  and  he  never  again  recovered 
his  former  reputation.  Cicero  partly  accounts  for 
this  decline,  from  the  peculiar  nature  and  genius 
of  his  eloquence.  It  was  of  that  showy  species 
called  Asbtic,  which  flourished  in  the  Greek  colo- 
nic of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  infinitely  more  florid 
and  ornamental  than  the  oratory  of  Athens,  or  even 
Rhodes,  being  full  of  briUiant  thoughts  and  spark- 
ling expressions.  Thb  glowing  style  of  rhetoric, 
though  deficient  in  solimty  and  weight,  was  not 
unsuitable  to  a  young  man;  and  being  further  re- 
commended by  a  beautiful  cadence  of  periods,  met 
with  the  utmost  appbuse.  But  Hortensius,  as  he 
advanced  in  life,  did  not  correct  thb  exuberance,  nor 
adopt  a  chaster  eloquence;  and  this  luxury  and  glit- 
ter of  phraseology,  which,  even  in  his  earliest  years,  had 
occasionally  excited  ridicule  or  dbgust  among  the 
graver  fathers  of  the  senatorial  order,  being  totally 
inconsbtent  with  hb  advanced  age  and  conwar  dig- 
nity, which  required  something  more  serious  and 
compose^  hb  reputetion  diminished  with  increase  of 
years;  and  though  the  bloom  of  hb  eloquence  might 
be  in  fiMt  the  same,  it  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
"vnthered.  Besides,  from  hb  declining  health  and 
strengU^  which  greatly  Culed  in  hb  btter  years,  he 
may  not  have  been  able  to  have  given  full  eBket  to 
that  showy  species  of  rhetoric  in  whbh  he  indulged. 
A  constant  tooth-ache  and  swelliogs  in  the  jaws* 
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grMlftjr  anpaired  Iris  power  of  ekwution  and  iitteraiu% 
imd  became  at  length  so  afvere  as  to  accelerate 
bis  and. 

A  few  months,  however,  before  hif  death,  which 
happened  in  703,  he  pleaded  for  his  nepbew,  Messala* 
who  was  accused  of  illegal  canTaasingt  and  who  was 
acquitted,  more  in  consequence  of  the  astonishing 
exertions  of  his  advocate  than  the  justice  of  his  cause. 
So  unfavonrable,  indeed,  was  his  case  esteemed,  that, 
however  much  the  speech  of  Hortcnsius  had  been  ad- 
mired, he  was  received,  on  entering  the  theatre  of 
Curio  the  following  day,  with  loud  clamour  and  hisses, 
which  were  the  more  remarked,  as  he  had  never 
met  with  similar  treatment  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  forensic  career.  The  speech,  however,  revived  all 
the  ancient  admiration  of  the  public  for  his  oratorical 
talents,  and  convinoed  them,  that  if  he  had  always 
poisesied  the  same  perseverance  as  Cicero,  he  would 
not  have  ranked  second  to  that  orator.  Another  of 
his  most  celebrated  harangues  was  that  against  the 
Manilian  law,  which  vested  Pompey  with  such  ex- 
traordinarr  powers,  and  was  so  warmly  supported  by 
Cicero.  That  against  the  Sumptuary  law,  proposed 
by  Crassus  and  Pompey,  in  the  year  683,  which 
tended  to  restrain  the  mdulgence  of  his  own  taste, 
was  well  adapted  to  Hortensios's  style  of  eloquence  j 
and  his  speech  was  highW  characteristic  of  his  dispo- 
sition and  habits  of  life.  He  declaimed,  at  great 
length,  on  the  glory  of  Rome,  which  required  splen- 
dour in  the  m(Me  of  living  followed  by  its  citisens. 
He  firequcntly  glanced  at  the  luxury  of  the  consuls 
themselves,  and  forced  themr  at  length,  by  his  elo- 
quence and  sarcastic  declamation,  to  relinquish  their 
scheme  of  domestic  retrenchment. 

The  speeches  of  Hortensius,  it  has  been  already 
mantioned,  lost  part  of  thdr  effect,  by  the  orator^s 
advance  in  years,  but  they  suffered  still  more  by  being 
transferred  to  writing.  As  his  chief  excellence  con- 
sisted in  action  and  delivery,  his  writings  were  much 
inferior  to  what  was  expected  from  the  high  fame  he 
had  enjoyed;  and,  accordingly,  after  death,  he  re- 
tained little  of  that  esteem  which  he  had  so  abundantly 
possessed  during  his  life.  Although,  therefore,  his 
orations  had  been  preserved,  they  would  have  given 
us  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  eloquence  of  Horten- 
sius ;  but  even  this  aid  has  been  denied  us ;  and  we 
must  now,  therefore,  chiefly  trust  for  his  oratorical 
character  to  the  opinion  of  his  great  but  unprejudiced 
rival  It  was  by  means  of  Hortensius  that  Cicero 
was  chosen  one  of  the  College  of  Augurs, — a  service 
of  which  his  gratified  vanity  ever  appears  to  have  re- 
tained an  agreeable  recollection.  In  a  few  of  his 
letters,  indeed,  written  during  the  despondency  of  his 
exile,  he  hints  a  suspicion  that  Hortensius  had  been 
instrumental  in  his  banishment,  with  a  view  of  en- 
grossing to  himself  the  whole  glory  of  the  bar ;  but 
this  mistrust  ended  with  his  reotdl,  which  Hortensius, 
though  originaJly  he  had  advised  him  to  yield  to  the 
storm,  urged  on  with  all  the  influence  of  whieh  he 
was  possessed.  Hortensius  also  appears  to  have  been 
firec  from  every  feeling  of  jealousy  or  envy,  which  in 
him  was  still  mere  creditable,  as  his  rival  was 
younger  than  himself,  and  yet  ultimately  forced  him 
from  the  supremacy.  Such  having  been  their  send- 
ments  of  mutual  esteem,  Cicero  has  done  his  oratorio 
talents  ample  justice,  representing  him  as  endued  with 
all  the  qualities  necessary  to  form  a  distinguished 
speaker.  His  imagination  was  fertile — ^his  voice^was 
sweet  and  harmonious*-4iis  d^eanour  dignified — his 
language  rich  and  elegant—Jiis  acquaintance  with 
literature  extensive.  So  prodigious  was  his  memory, 
that,  without  the  aid  of  writing,  he  recollected  every 
word  he  had  meditated,  and  evetj  sentence  of  his  ad- 
versary's oration,  even  to  the  titles  and  documents 
brought  forward  to  support  the  case  against  him— a 
faculty  which  greatly  aided  his  peculiarly  happy  art 
of  recapitulating  tlie  substance  of  what  had  been  said 
by  his  antagonist  or  by  himself.  •  He  also  originally 
possessed  an  indefistigable  application ;  and  scarcely  a 
day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  speak  in  the  Forum,  or 
exercise  himself  in  forensic  studies  or  preparation. 
But,  of  all  the  various  arts  of  oratory,  he  most  re- 
markably excelled  in  a  happy  and  perspicuous  ar- 
rangement of  his  subject.  Cicero  only  dightl^  re- 
proaches him  with  showmg  more  study  and  art  mhis 
gestures  than  was  necessary  for  an  orator.  Itappear^ 
however,  from  Macrobius,  that  he  was  much  ridiculed 
by  his  contemporaries,  on  account  of  hb  affected  ges- 
iuro.  In  pleading,  his  hands  were  constantly  in 
notiont  whence  be  was  ofien  attacked  by  his  adver- 
saries  in  the  Forum  for  resembling  an  actor ;  and,  on 
one  occasion  he  received  from  his  opponent  the  ap- 
pdlation  of  Dionyma,  which  was  the  name  of  a  cele- 
brated  dancing  girl.  Mwp  and  Roscius  frequently 
attended  hb  pleadings,  to  catch  hb  gestures,  and  imi- 
tate them  on  the  stage.  Such,  indeed,  was  hb  exer- 
tion in, action,  that  it  was  commonly  said,  that  it 
amid  not  be  determined  whether  the  people  went  to 
bear  or  to  see  him.     like  Demosthenes,  he  chose  and 

~  •  As  m  proof  of  kis  astonishiag  memory,  it  is  fccarded  by 
Seneoe,  that,  for  a  trial  of  his  powers  of  recollection,  be  re- 
jpaiaed  a  whole  day  at  a  pubue  anction,  and  when  it  was 
coQcloded,  he  repeated  in  order  what  had  been  sold,  to 
whom,  and  at  what  price.  Thbredtal  was  compared  with  the 
elerk's  account,  ana  his  memory  was  found  to  have  *f^ 
him  faithtolly  in  every  parlicaiar.^5efKc.  Pr^/*.  ^io^  ** 
Oonfrov. 


put  on  hb  dress  with  the  most  studied  care  and  neat* 
ness.  He  b  said,  not  only  ttf  hav^' prepared  hb  atti- 
tudm,  bat  abo  to  hare  adjusted  the  plaits  ol  bis  gown 
before  a  mirror,  when  about  to  issue  forth  to  the 
Forum ;  and  to  have  taken  no  less  care  in  arranging 
them  than  In  moulding  the  periods  of  hb  disoonrse. 
He  so  tucked  up  hb  gown,  that  the  Iblds  did-not  fall 
by  chance,  but  were  lormed  with  great  oare  by  the 
help  of  a  knot  artfullv  tied,  and  concealed  by  the 
plies  of  his  robe,  which  apparently  flowed  osrelessly 
around  him.  Macrobius  also  records  a  story  of  hb 
instituting  an  action  of  damages  against  a  person  who 
had  jostled  him,  while  walking  in  this  elaborate  dress, 
and  had  ruffled  hb  toga,  when  he  was  about  to  appear 
in  public  with  hb  drapery  adjusted  according  to  the 
happiest  arrangement, — an  anecdote  which,  whether 
true  or  false,  shows,  by  its  currency,  the  opinion  en- 
tertained of  hb  finical  attentbn  to  everything  that 
concerned  the  elegance  of  hb  attire,  or  the  graceful- 
ness of  his  figure  and  attitudes.  Thb  appears  to 
have  been  the  only  blembh  in  hb  oratorical  charac- 
ter ;  and  the  only  stain  on  his  moral  conduct  was,  hb 
practice  of  corrupting  the  judges  in  the  causes  in 
wbich  he  was  employei,  a  practice  which  must  be,  in 
a  great  measure,  imputed  to  the  cffectsof  the  judicial 
system  at  Rome ;  for,  whatever  might  be  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Roman  laws,  nothing  could  be  worse 
than  the  procedure  under  which  they  were  adminis- 
tered. 

Hortensius  was  first  married  to  a  daughter  of  Q. 
Catulkis,  the  orator,  who  bone  of  the  speakers  in  the 
dialogue  De  Oratore  (Cicero^  De  Oraiore,  Lib.  IIL 
c.  61).  He  afterwards  asked,  and  obtained  from 
Cato,  the  loan  of  hb  wife  Marcia ;  who,  having  suc- 
ceeded to  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of  Hortensius 
after  his  death,  was  then  taken  back  by  her  former 
husband  (PttUarok,  In  CaianeJ.  By  his  first  wife 
Hortensius  had  a  son  and  daughter.  In  hb  son* 
Qiuntus,  he  was  not  more  fortunate  than  his  rival, 
Cicero,  in  hb  son  Marcus.  Cicero»  while  pro-consul 
of  Cilioia,  mentions  in  one  of  hb  letters,  the  ruffian 
and  scandalous  appearance  made  by  the  younger  Hor- 
tensius at  Laodioea,  during  the  shows  of  gladiators. 
I  invited  him  once  to  supper,  says  he,  on  his  father's 
account;  and,  on  the  same  account,  only  once. 
(EpUL  Ad  Auk.  Lib.  VL  £pit.d.)  Such,  indeed, 
was  hb  unworthy  conduct,  that  hb  father,  at  thb 
time,  entertained  thoughts  of  disinheriting  him,  and 
making  hb  nephew  Messala  hb  heir ;  but  in  this  in- 
tention he  did  not  persevere.  ( rakr.  Afoxtm.  Lib. 
IV.  c.  9.)  After  hb  father's  death,  he  joined  the 
party  of  Caesar  (Cicero,  EjnH.  Ad  Attic.  Lib.  X. 
Epit.  16,  17,  18. )»  by  whom  he  was  appmnted  pro- 
consul of  Macedonia ;  in  which  situation  he  espoused 
the  side  of  the  conspirators,  after  the  assassination  of 
CsBsar.  (  Cimro,  FhUip,  X.  c.  5  and  6.)  By  order  of 
Brutus,  he  slew  Caius  Antonius,  brother  to  the 
Triumvir,  who  had  fallen  into  hb  hands  ;  and, 
being  afterwards  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
PhiUipi,  he  was  slain  by  Marc  Antony»  by  way  of 
reprisal,  on  the  tomb  of  hb  brother.  {Plutarch,  I* 
M,  Brmto, )  Hortensia,  the  daughter,  inherited  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  and  eloquence  of  her  fiither.  A 
severe  tribute  having  been  imposed  on  the  Roman 
matrons  by  the  Triumvirs,  Antony,  Octavius,  and 
Lepidus,  she  boldly  pleaded  their  cause  before  these 
noted  extortioners,  and  obtained  some  alleviation  of 
the  impost.  (  Vider,  Maxim,  Lib.  VIII.  c  a)  Quin- 
tus,  the  son  of  the  orator,  lefi  two  children,  Q.  Hor- 
tensius Corbio,  and  M.  Hortensius  Hortalus.  The 
former  of  these  was  a  monster  of  debauchery,  and 
b  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus  among  the  most 
striking  examples  of  those  descendants  who  have  de-  / 
generated  from  the  honour  of  their  ancestors.  (Lib. 
ill.  c.  3. )  This  wretch,  not  being  likely  to  become 
a  father,  and  the  wealth  of  the  fiunily  having  been 
partly  settled  on  the  wife  of  Cato,  partly  dissipated 
by  extravagance,  and  partly  confiscated  in  the  civil 
wars,  Augustus  Ciesar,  who  was  a  great  promoter  of 
matrimony,  gave  Hortensius  Hortalus  a  pecuniary 
allowance  to  enable  him  to  marry,  in  order  that  so 
illustrious  a  family  might  not  beeDme  extinct.  He 
and  hb  chilcben,  however,  fell  into  want  during  the 
reign  of  his  benefactor's  successor.  Tacatus  has 
painted,  with  hb  usual  power  of  striking  delineation, 
that  humiliating  scene,  in  which  he  appeared  with 
hb  four  children  to  beg  relief  from  the  senaU;  and 
the  historian  has  idso  recorded  the  hard  answer  which 
he  received  from  the  unrelenting  Tiberius.  Per- 
ceiving, however,  that  hb  severity  was  disliked  by 
the  senate,  the  Emperor  said  that,  if  they  desired  it, 
he  would  give  a  certain  sum  to  each  of  Hortalus's 
male  children.  They  returned  thanks ;  but,  Hortap. 
lus,  either  from  terror  or  dignity  of  mind,  said  not  a 
word ;  and  from  thb  time,  Tiberius  showmg  him  no 
fiivonr,  hb  family  sunk  into  the  most  abject  poverty. 
(  Tadt,  AnmaL  Lib.  IL  c.  87  and  38.)  And  such 
were  the  desccndanU  of  the  orator  with  the  park, 
the  plantations,  the  ponds,  and  the  pictures! 


Titian'$  Portraits, — It  may  be  said  of  them,  that 
It  is  they  who  look  at  you,  more  than  you  who  look 
«t  them.— ^TaffAeoOr.     l 


PRSJUDICa. 

For  the  London  JoumaL 
To  bate  a  man,  and  Look  upon  him  with  suspieioii, 
for  no  other  reason  but  that  bt  belongs  to  or  was  bora 
in  some  particular  country,  betrays  a  narrow  and 
prejudiced  mind;  yet  how  ofian  do  we  hear  maa 
who  are  aooountad  wise  and  leamtd  avow  an  srer^ott 
to  an  individual,  without  being  able  to  asrign  any 
reason  for  so  doing,  other  than  the  one  just  men- 
tioned. Though  these  gentlemen  may  be  ever  ao 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  a  stranger  before  he  has 
spoken,  let  him  but  wag  bis  tongue,  and  if  hb 
speech  denotes  him  belonging  to  a  ooimtiy  to  which 
they  have  an  antipathy,  the  charm  u  broken,  and 
they  immediately  turn  their  backs  upon  him.  This 
prejudice  b  generally  very  prevalent  among  those 
who  have  moved  but  in  a  limited  sphere,— who  have 
never  by  travelling  and  reflection  been  able  to  rub 
oflf  the  rust  of  illiberalbm  that  b  so  apt  to  incrust 
the  souL  The  Scottish  Lowlander  turns  up  hb  noae 
and  thinks  himself  superior  to  the  Highlander ;  the 
Englishman  fancies  himsdf  a  out  above  the  Scotoh- 
man,  whom  he  considers  servile  and  mean ;  and  the 
American  b  never  tired  of  cracking  hb  jokes  upon 
John  Bull,  who  in  return  holds  the  Yankee  in  utter 
contempt. 

Two  reasons 'may  be  assigned  for  thb  illiberal  con- 
duct in  the  family  of  man.  These  are  past  outrages 
and  clinuite.  By  past  outrage*  we  mean  the  cruel 
wars  that  it  was  customary  in  bygone  times  for  oae 
nation-  to  wage  with  another,*  and j  the  consequent 
devastations  and  crimes  which*  caused  the  posterity 
of  each  country  to  grow  up  with  the  idea  that  the 
other  was  its  **  natural  'enemy."  '  Thank  heaven ! 
these  stormy  times  are  over*;  the  sun  of  civilisation 
b  beaming  upon  the  minds^of  men,  but  still  their 
hearts  are  not  yet  sufficiently  warmed  towards  ea^ 
other — the  prejudices  of  their  forefathers  still  exist 
among  them,  and  dwell*  in  their  bosoms  like  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  afUr  a  storm. 

Hie  second  cause  b  dimate.  In  a*country  which 
b  favoured  by  nature  with  every  luxury  ^the  earth 
produoes,  where  the  ground  yields  spontaneously  all 
that  the  appetite  requires,  and  where  few  necessities 
exbt  to  act  as  sUmulants  upon*the  minds  of  the  in- 
habitants, they  are  apt^to  become  slothfuljand  indo- 
lent. On  the  other  hand,  the  natives  of  a  cold 
dimate  and  comparatively  barren  soil,Vho  are  con- 
tinually compelled  to  exert  their  utmost  ingenuity  to 
rabe  a  subsistence,  become  eventually  so  rngenious 
and  artful,  that  even  Nature  herself  b  hardly  a  match 
for  them.  They  are  incessantly ^at^war  with  the 
dements,  and  their  minds  are^never  allowed  to 
remain  inactixjC  Necessity  b  the  grand*  sharpener 
of  their  wits,  and  the  new  discoveries  they  are  ever 
making  in  the  arts  and  sciences  are  numberless. 
From  these  countries  there^  b  always  a  considerable 
part  of  the  population  emigrating  into  those  of 
their  ndghbours.  They  carry  sAong  with  them 
their  native  ingenuity,  their  hardihood,  their 
industry  and  their  poverty.  H  The  better-informed 
part  of  the  community,  among  wfaom*tbey  loeatet 
encourage  them  for  their  usefuljqualities ;  but  Utte 
others,  seeing  themsdvcs  siqpplanted  by  these  new 
comers,  grow  jeakms,  and  begin^to  hate  them.  There 
may  be  certain  duties  in  the  coimtry  which  the  na- 
tives are  prejudiced  against,*and  which  they  consider 
a  disgrace  to  perform :  the  foreigners,  not  having  the 
same  feelings  towards  such^offioes,  and]viewing  them 
only  as  roads  to  wedth,  fill  them,  and  if  they  should 
hi^pen  to  be  polite^end  dvil  in  the  perfbrmance  of 
their  duty,  they  are  too  often  called  mean  and  servile. 
The  country  to^wWdi  they  belong  b>hen  fastened 
upon,  and  not  only  it,;  but  aU  Aat  are  m  it,  and  all 
that  ever  lefk  it,  are  branded  with  the  epithets  of  6ey- 
gtMrly,  mean,  and  Mrvile.  The  sentimenU  of  the 
jedous  natives  quickly  spread,  and  the  foreigners, 
ere  long,  And  that  it  has  beoome  quite  fiufaionable  te 
hold  (hem  in  derision  and  contempt,  without  thdr 
knowing  why  or  wherefore.  If  a  war  should  at  any 
time  have  .raged  between  the  two  countries,  the  aver* 
sion  b  doubly  Strang:  generation^af^  ganecatioo 
will  imbibe  thb  prejudice;  an|>  if  a  few  of  these 
fbrdgncrs  should  turn  WBtimprincipled  persons,  the 
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hmnd  to  the  nation  will  become  nioh  as  centuriei  of 
liu— I  ibki  dealing  will  aearoely  eaneel. 

In  a  conveisation  which  we  lately  had  with  an  in* 
tilHgent  but  prejudiced  friend,  he  ezpreaed  himself 
stiongly  against  the  Scotch,  whom  be  profeised  to 
didike  above  all  other  nations.  Upon  aaiting  his 
rewons  ibr  such  dislike,  he  said,  he  had  always  found 
them  so  mean  and  selfish  that  he  felt  disgusted  with 
than.  Have  you,  we  asked,  never  met  with  a 
sttmightfiNrwiard,  diainteretted  Seotcbman? 

Very  seldom,  answered  he,  with  a  significant  shake 
of  the  head. 

Then  you  have  met  with  some  such  in  your  life- 
time? 

Why^  aid  he^  after  a  short  pauw,  upon  considera- 
tioB,  I  have  met  with  some  exceptions  to  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen,  but  I  always  suspected  them,  and 
haTe  earefblly  avoided  any  sort  of  intimacy  or  inters 
/course  with  them,  excepting  what  was  accidental  or 
absolutely  necessary. — Our  friend  is  only  one  out  of 
thousands  who  express  a  dislike  to  a  people  without 
being  aware  that  it  is  early  pr^udice  that  causes  this 
dalike,  and  not  their  own  experieooe. 

But  how  often  are  foreigners  themselves  to  blame 
for  rousing  and  keeping  alive  this  enmity  and  ill-will 
between  them  and  the  pecq;»le  with  whom  they 
sojourn !  We  were  a  short  time  since  at  a  social  party 
in  London,  where  the  mtyority  were  English,  when 
a  young  Scotchman,  being  asked  to  contribute  his 
shave  to  the  hilarity  of  the  meeting,  started  one  of 
those  songs  of  hb  country  which  inveighs  against  the 
SenthiODs,  and  which  seemed  to  have  been  composed 
when  the  two  nations  were  at  deadly  variance.  He 
sang  with  all  the  enthnsasm  of  a  would-be  patriot, 
dacting  his  glances  around  htm  as  if  he  was  eyeing 
hivftMB,  and  striking  the  taUe  with  hh  fist,  as  though 
he  fimcied  he  was  busily  engaged  with  his  broad-sword 
in  the  battle  field.  In  looking  from  him  to  the 
SoQthroo  part  of  the  company,  we  observed  a  Jolly 
good-natured  old  gentleman  shrug  up  his  shoulders, 
and  look  over  to  a  friend  on  the  other  side  of  the 
loom,  who,  in  his  turn,  smiled,  udoked,  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders  also.  A  fiew  of  the  youi^gsters  looked 
fiercely  and  disdainfully  at  the  Scotchman,  while 
others  seemed  at  a  loss  whether  to  construe  this  ill- 
timed  song  into  an  insult,  or  ascribe  its  introduction 
to  the  rawness  and  ignorance  of  the  singer.  The 
moment  he  had  finished,  an  older  Scotchman,  and  a 
man  jOf  the  world,  perceiving  the  spirit  that  his  im- 
prudent conntiyman  had  roused  among  the  company, 
proposed,  and  almost'.immediately  began,  a  favourite 
English  drinking  song,  which  he  sung  with  so  much 
glee  and  spirit,  asj  completely  restored  the  good 
humour,  and  banished  the  fiwling  which  had  a  few 
mintes  previous  threatened  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  the  evening. 

How  often,  too,  are  the  feelings  of  the  natives  hurt 
by  foreigners  drawing  compnlsons  between  the  land 
they  live  in  and  the  one  in  which  they  were  bom 
and  bred.  These  comparisons  are  generally  partial, 
opecially  if  he  who  draws  them  left  his  country 
when  young.  It^is  the  nature  of  man  to  look  back 
upon  the  scenes  of  his  infancy,  when  his  heart  was 
ftee  from  care,  with  'an^intereet  which  is  heightened 
by  distance,  present  troubles,  and  imagination.  He 
expatiates  on  the  joys  of  his  boyhood,  and  all  the 
pleasurable  sensations  of  his  early  days,  as  if  the 
loss  {of  them  was  intirely  owing  to  his  removal  from 
the  scenes  where^e  enjoyed  them.  He  does  not  re- 
fiest  that  he  must  again  be  young,  and  his  heart  as 
buoyant  as  ever,T>efore  he  can  agidn  appreciate  the 
charms  of  those  scenes  that  possessed  his  heart  and 
<Mighted  his  foncy  in  the  bright  morning  of  youth. 
If  you  believe  him,  his  country,  though  it  may  be 
one  of  poverty  and  meanness,  b  a  fairy-hmd  to  the 
one  in  which  he  now  resides ;  and  iu  government 
and  institutions,  though  perhaps  de^>otic  and  cor» 
Tupt,  are  founded  on  principles  of  wisdom  and 
Kheralism,  while  the  powers  by  which  he  is  now 
governed  are  tyrannical  and  oppressive.  But  even 
allowing  all  this  to  be  true,  what  right  had  he  to 
hurt  the  self-love  an4  patriotic  feelings  of  those 
in  whose  country  he  shelters  himself,  by  drawing 
such  comparisons  ?^f  they  are  content  with  their 


laws  and  constitution,  is  it  his  business,  who  is  but 
a  stranger  in  the  land,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  sedition 
and  discontent  ?  If  Ae  is  disgusted  with  their  form 
of  government,  why  does  he  remain  under  it? 
Why  does  he  not  pack  up  his  goods  and  return  to  his 
own  «  dear^  country  7^  No  one  will  hinder  him — 
TUiless  itjnay  be  his  poverty  or  his  creditors.  But  if 
his  interest  tells  him  that  he  had  better  remain  where 
he  is,  let  him  learn  to  respect  the  fieeKngs  of  those 
by  whom  he  exists,  and  bless  the  land  he  lives  in, 
until  he  can  afford  to  go  back  to  his  own  country- 
men and  relations,  who  doubtless  will  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive him,  especially  if  he  takes  along  with  him  a 
wdl-Hned  purse  and  a  liberal  hand. 

There  are  seme  branches  of  certain  trades  and 
professions  in  which  the  French  completely  out- 
strip the  English.  When  one  of  these  skilful  mon- 
sieurs  enters  a  town  and  divides  a  business  with  a 
native^  who  has  mooopilised  it  for  years,  what  can  be 
said?  The  feelings  as  well  as  the  prospects  of  the 
Englishman  have  a  severe  blow ;  but  is  the  French- 
man to  blame  ?  Certainly  not  The  law  of  the  land 
aUowa  foreigners  to  settle  and  trade  in  this  country, 
and  be  has  only  done  what  any  other  person  with  the 
same  ideas  would  have  done,  namely,  taken  up  his 
abode  where  he  had  the  greatest  prospect  of  doing 
welL  *  Is  it  the  public,  then,  on  whom  the  blame 
descends?  Surely  not.  By  employing  this  stranger 
they  are  enabled  to  get  their  work  done  in  a  more 
elegant  manner  and  cheaper  than  they  could  when 
they  employed  their  own  countryman,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  treated  vrith  more  politeness  and  civi- 
lity. No  one  can  reasonably  blame  them  for  study- 
ing their  own  interest.  Who  then  is  the  supplanted 
artisan  to  storm  against,  if  he  cannot  justifiably  do  so 
against  hit  rival  or  the  public  ?  We  answer,  against 
no  one ;  for  no  one  is  censurable.  But  if  he  must 
needs  storm,  let  him  do  so  against  chance,  or  his  own 
inability  to  keep  his  place  in  the  public  estimation. 
Instead,  however,  of  grumbling  about  the  caprice  of 
the  unpatriotic  public,  and  cherishing  and  encourage- 
ing  an  inveterate  hatred  for  all  fiireigners,  and  French- 
men in  particular,  if  he  is  a  wise  man  he  will  pocket 
his  gains,  and  thank  his  stars  that  he  so  long  fottened 
uninterruptedly  upon  a  business  for  which,  he  now 
finds,  he  was  not  so  well  qualified  as  others  in  the 
world.  He  will  also  reflect  that  his  son — ^if  he  has 
one — is  able  to  learn  certain  trades  in  this  coun- 
try, in  which  Frenchmen  never  attain  any  remark- 
able degree  of  excellence,  who,  when  he  pleases, 
has  the  same  liberty  to  gp  over  to  France  and 
supplant  French  artisans,  as  the  aforesaid  French- 
man had  to  come  over  to  England  and  supplant 
his  father.  Supposing,  however,  that  tlie  rival 
had  been  an  Englishraan  with  the  same  tact  and 
genius  as  the  Frenchman,  would  he  not  have  suc- 
ceeded as  well  ?  There  is  not  a  doubt  of  it.  The 
public  do  not  patronize  the  Frenchman  merely  be- 
cause he  tt  a  Frenehnum  ;  it  is  his  superior  workman- 
ship and  pleasing  politeness  that  obtain  for  him 
their  support  and  estimation. 

Until  the  day  arrives  when  man  shall  become 
more  of  a  cosmc^litan,  and  allow  his  reasoning 
powers  to  act  less  shackled  by  pride  and  blind  selfish- 
ness, prejudice  must  and  will  be  one  of  his  ruling 
passions.  The  sooner  knowledge  gains  the  ascend- 
ancy in  the  human  mind,  the  sooner  will  prejudice 
cease  to  exist  Men,  who  now  look  upon  each  other 
as  <'  natural  enemies,"  because  Providence  ordained 
them  to  be  bom  in  certain  climates,  and  nurtured 
under  particular  governments,  will,  we  trust,  ere 
long,  recognise  each  other  as  brothers  belonging  to 
one  fiunOy,  and  the  earth  which  they  inhabit  as  one 
country,  in  which  each  will  be  encouraged  according 
to  his  talents  and  industry. 

^  In  the  meantime  let  us  make  it  an  imriolable  rule 
never  to  speak  against  nations  or  communities  en 
masse.  If  an  individual  or  individuals  of  any  country 
have  betrayed  our  confidence,  and  proved  themselves 
unworthy  members  of  society,  it  is  our  duty  to  expose 
them,  for  such  exposure  may  put  those  on  their  guard 
whom  they  are  now  deceiving ;  but  never  let  us  be 
so  uncharitable  as  to  cast  unpleasant  jefiections  on 
the  country  which  gave  them  l»tth|  as  though  it  w«§ 


responsible  or  reprebensibW  for  the  ddioqaencies  of 
its  unprincipled  sons.  In  our  own  Ufotime  we  have 
met  with  honest  Jews,  disinterested  Scotchmen,  li- 
beral Englishmen,  sincere  Irishmen,  polite  Ameri- 
cans, intelligent  Indians,  and  good  and  noble  of 
nearly  every  country.  We  have  also  met  with  their 
countrymen  possessing  the  opposites  to  all  these  qua- 
lities :  but  are  we  to  condenm  the  former  and  their 
countries  because  of  the  latter  ?     Heaven  forbid  ' 


FAIRT  80N«, 

Dear  Sia, — I  see  by  your  number  for  the  pr^ 

sent  week,  that   you  have  taken  up  my  fovourite 

subject  of  the  Fairy  People.       In  return  for  the 

gratification  you  have  afforded  me,  I  request  your 

acceptance  of  the  following  poetical  trifle,    if  you 

think  it  worth  presenting  to  your  readers.-^!  am, 

dear  sir,  your  sincere  well-wisher, 

Charles  Cowbev  Clarke  . 
October  3, 1834. 


THE  FIRST  or   TUB   rAlBiXS. 

SET  TO   MUSIC  BY   VINCEKT   KOVBLLO. 

What  ho  !  ye  minims  of  earth, 

Enwomb'd  in  your  cells. 

The  buttercup  bells ; 

Come  forth  at  my  call- 
Come  forth  one  and  all — 
^Tis  Oberon  calls  you  to  birth. 

Whence  we  came,  and  what  we  wers^ 

Let  no  one  ask— let  no  one  care. 

Since  here  we  are !— since  here  we  are  I  ^ 

You,  Brisk,  and  Frisk, 

With  Whip,  and  Nip, 

Come  forth  in  your  ranks, 

Come  forth  with  your  pranks, 
And  crown  we  our  birth-night  with  mirth. 

Come  one^  come  two, 

"  With  mop  and  mowe  ;** 
Come  twenty  in  order  meet ; 

And  as  3^u  pass 

O'er  the  dewy  grass. 

In  lightning  glance 

Of  your  whirling  dance, 
]Make  rainbows  with  your  twinkling  feet. 

You,  Mustard-seed,  go  tweak 

With  roguish  freak 

The  nose  of  cramming  priest ; 

While  Cob-web  there,  and  Nip, 

Will  pinch  and  grip 

The  snoring  slattern  in  her  nest. 
And  when  the  owl  has  wing'd  his  flight. 
And  the  pearly  drops  of  night  ^ 
Hang  thickest  on  the  lime-tree  flower, 
You,  Bean  and  Pea-blossom,  go  clamber 
To  the  sleeping  maiden's  chamber. 
And  prank  anew  her  window  bower.  * 
Now  hey  for  a  roundel  I — So — so  I 
And  now  through  the  roundel  we  go ; 
My  fiiiries  keep  time 
To  the  cricket's  chime, 
And  the  laughof  our  chorus — "  Ho  !  ho  ! " 


*  A  Pretfy  Note  of  Accepiamee. — Balzac  sent  to  bor- 
row four  hundred  crowns  of  Voiture.  His  brother 
wit  dieeriuUy  complied,  and  taking  the  promissory 
note  which  the  servant  put  into  his  hands,  wrote  on 
it  thus :  «  I,  the  underwritten,  acknowledge  mysdf 
debtor  to  M.  Balxac  in  the  sum  of  eight  hundred 
crowns,  for  the  pleasure  he  did  me  in  borrowing  four 
hundred  of  me."  He  then  returned  it  to  the  ser- 
vant, to  carry  back  to  his  master.  *'  What  are  all 
Voiture's  finest  letters  (8a3r8  a  French  author)  in 
comparison  of  such  a  note !" 

Correcting  the  Press The  publishers  of  the  French 

*  Dictionary  of  French  Dictionaries'  have  adopted  a 
plan  somewhat  similar  to  that  followed  by  the  Ste- 
phenses  and  Elzivirs.  The  proof  sheets  of  the  work 
will  be  open  to  general  examination  for  seven  days 
previously  to  the  operation  of  pulling  off  the  copies ; 
and  a  premium  of  50  cents  (5cL)  is  offered  for  every 
typographical  error  which  may  be  detected.  Tweotv 
erron  discovered  in  one  or  more  numbers  of  the  work 
will  intitle  the  discoverer  to  a  gratuitous  copy  of  the 
whole  Dictionary— 2%e  Priming  Maekim,        ^ 
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TRB  VIX.X.AOB  AUmOUSB. 

A  nCTUaX  IM  DXTAIL. 

DxAR  ramblers  all — an  Alehouae  sign 
Toull  own  as  good  a  sight  as  greets  ye ; 

When  summer's  long,  long  roomings  shine. 
Where  leisure  reigns,  and  **  All  hail**  meets  ye. 

There  rests  the  waggon  in  its  track, — 
A  corn-bag  round  eadi  hone's  nose  is ; 

There  comes  the  miller  and  his  sack ; 
And  there  at  ease  the  beggar  doses. 

There  limps  the  ostler  with  his  pails,  * 
And  there  the  landlord  stalks  inspector ; 

Two  farmers  there  discuss  their  sales. 
And  drain  by  turns  one  gohlet*s  nectar. 

Hay-ricks  are  near,  and  orchard  firuit ; 

The  cook's  shrill  crow  and  flapping  wing ; 
The  low  contented  neigh  of  brute  ; 

The  pipe's  perfume,  and  tankard's  ding. 

The  fiddle's  scrape, — the  milking  cows, — 
The  snapping  cork, — the  roaring  joke  ;— 

The  birds  by  thousands  in  the  boughs ; — 
The  creaking  wheel,  and  whip's  loud  stroke. 

Sunshine  strews  all  the  kitchen  floor. 

Reposes  on  the  home-field  crop — 
Blister's  the  Doctor's  fine  new  door, ' 

And  kisses  copse  and  chimney  top. 


Clouds  fleecy  dot  the  blue  ia 

Farm-houses    cities — vales — and  streams —   ' 
And  seats,  and  parks,  and  fiMrests  denser 

Sleep,  stretch'd  alar,  in  floods  ef  beams. 

Z.  Z. 


ATFBOTXNa   AOOOUKT    OP   KB. 
BAMPFTLDfi. 

[Btf  Mr  Southey.  From  the  AiOMography  of  Sir 
Egerton  Brydgt$,  Satmpiet  of  the  poetry  of  thie 
unfortunate  gentleman  are  to  be  found  in  Sir 
Eperton'e  *  Cetuura  Literaria,*  and  in  Mr  Southey's 
Specimen*,*] 

Keswick,  May  10, 1800. 
Sir, — I  hold  myself  greatly  indebted  to  you,  not 
only  for  the  list  of  authors,  but  for  the  yery  gratifying 
manner  in  which  you  have  introduced  my  name  in 
the  *  Censura  Literaria.*  That  list,  with  another  of 
equal  length,  for  which  the  selections  were  prepared 
for  the  press,  but  omitted  during  the  course  of  pub- 
lication by  the  friend  who  undertook  to  superintend 
it,  will  enable  me,  in  an  additional  volume,  to  supply 
the  bibliographical  defects  of  the  work.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  hear  that '  Bampfylde's  Remains' 
are  to  be  edited.  The  circumstances  which  I  did 
not  mention^  concerning  him  are  these.  They  were 
related  to  me  by  Jackson  of  Exeter,  and  minuted 
down  immediately  afterwards,  when  the  impression 
that  they  made  upon  me  was  warm. 

He  was  the  brother  of  Sir  Charles,  as  you  say.* 
At  the  time  when  Jackson  became  intimate  with  him 
he  was  just  at  bis  prime,  and  bad  no  other  wish  than 
to  live  in  solitude,  and  amuse  himself  with  poetry 
and  music.  He  lodged  in  a  farm  house  near  Chud- 
leigh,  and  would  ouentimes  come  to  Exeter  in  a 
winter  morning,  ungloved  and  open-breasted,  before 
Jackson  was  up  (though  he  was  an  early  riser),  with 
a  pocket-full  of  music  or  poems  to  know  how  he  liked 
them.  His  relations  thought  this  was  a  sad  life  for 
a  man  of  family,  and  forced  him  to  London.  The 
tears  ran  down  Jackson's  cheeks  when  he  told  me  the 
story.  Poor  fellow,  said  he,  there  did  not  live  a 
purer  creature,  and,  if  they  would  have  let  him 
alone,  he  might  have  been  alive  now. 

When  he  was  in  London,  his  feelings,  having  been 
forced^  out  of  their  proper  channel,  took  a  wrong 
direction,  and  he  soon  began  to  suffer  the  punish- 
ment of  debauchery.  The  Miss  Palmer,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  *  Sonnets*  (afterwards,  and  perhaps 
still.  Lady  Incbiquin),  was  niece  te  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Whether  Sir  Joshua  objected  to  his  ad- 
dresses on  account  of  his  irregularities  in  London, 
or  on  other  grounds,  I  know  not,  but  thb  was  the 
commencement  of  his  madness.  He  was  refused 
admitunce  into  the  house ;  upon  this,  in  a  fit  of  half 
anscr  and  half  derangement,  he  broke  the  windows, 
and  was  (little  to  Sir  Joshua's  honour)  sent  to  New- 
gate. Some  weeks  after  this  bad  happened,  Jackson 
went  to  London,  and  one  of  hb  first  inquiries  was 
for  Bampfjlde.  Lady  Bampfylde,  his  mother,  said 
that  she  knew  little  or  nothing  about  him ;  that  she 
got  him  out  of  Newgate,  and  he  was  now  in  some 
beggarly  place.  Where  ?— In  King  street,  Holborn, 
she  believed,  but  she  did  not  know  the  number  of 
the  house.     Away  went  Jackson,  and  knocked  [at 

*  The  late  Sir  Charles  Baaipfykle,  who  was  shot.>-E4U 


every  door  till  he  found  the  right*  It  was  a  truly 
miserable  place  I  the  woman  of  the  house  was  one  oif 
the  worst  class  of  women  in  London.  She  knew  that 
Bampfylde  had  no  money,  and  that,  at  that  tlme^  he 
had  been  three  days  vrithout  food.  When  Jadoon 
saw  him  there  was  all  the  levity  of  madness  in  his 
manners ;  his  shirt  was  ragged  and  bUK^  as  a  coal- 
heaver's,  and  his  beard  of  two^umths'  growth.  Jackson 
sent  out  fbr  food,  and  said  he  was  come  to  IneakfiMt 
with  him ;  and  he  turned  aside  to  a  harpsichord  in 
the  room,  literally  he  said  to  let  him  gorge  himself 
without  beinff  noticed.  He  removed  him  from 
hence,  and,  alter  giving  h!s  mother  a  severe  lecture, 
obtained  for  him  a  decent  allowance^  and  left  him, 
when  he  himself  quitted  town,  in  decent  ^'^^ytTi 
earnestly  begging  him  to  write. 

But  be  never  wrote :  the  next  news  was  that  he 
was  in  a  private  noadhouse,  and  Jackson  never  saw 
him  more.  Almost  the  last  time  he  met,  he  showed 
him  several  poems,  among  others,  a  *  Ballad  on  the 
Murder  of  David  Rizzio.*  Such  a  ballad !  said  he. 
He  came  that  day  to  dine  with  Jackson  and  was 
aslced  for  copies.  I  burned  them,  was  the  reply. 
I  wrote  them  to  please  you ;  ^ou  did  not  seem  to 
like  them,  so  I  threw  them  mto  the  fire.  After 
twenty  years'  confinement,  he  recovered  his  senses, 
but  not  till  he  was  dying  of  consumption.  Thev 
apothecary  urged  him  to  leave  Sloane  street  (where 
he  had  always  been  as  kindly  treated  as  he  oould 
be),  and  go  into  his  own  country,  saying  that  his 
friends  in  Devonshire  would  be  very  glad  to  see  him. 
But  he  hid  his  face,  and  answered,  No,  sir,  they 
who  knew  me  what  I  was,  shall  never  see  me  what  I 


THRBB    PLBA8ANTRXB8, 

or    WHICH  THK   KKADXR   MAT  TAKE   HIS   CHOICX. 

'Tis  pleasant  climbing  the  green  hill's  ascent. 
Soaring  in  undulations  from  the  sea. 
To  spy  in  fiincy's  mirror  stream  and  tree,    ; 
.,  Cottage  and  castle,  beautifully  blent^ 
f^>  'Tis  pleasant  from  the  lonely  peak  to  gaze 
On  scenes  above  the  wizard  Fancy's  power. 
The  sunset  gleaming  in  a  golden  shower. 
And  maidens  dancing  in  the  rainbow's  rays.—     -- 
And  sweeter  fiu*,  descrying  in  the  vale 
Her  whom  we  love — to  give  the  person  scope,     ^, 
Winged  with  joy,  adown  the  glittering  slope 
To  the  fiur  creature  in  the  echoing  dale ; 
And  while  she  smiles  or  laughs  aloud,  to  hope     | 
;^  The  tender  mood  may  in  its  turn  prevaiL 


TABLB    TALK. 

St  Overteer  and  St  OveraO. — M.  de  Lannoi,  from 
his  strict  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  canonized  saints, 
and  his  discovery  of  abuses,  got  the  nick-name  of  the 
Unneetier  of  Saintt ;   so  that  M.  Godefroi,  hlstori- 
grapher  of   France,  meeting  him  on  a  new  year's 
day,  embraced  him  with  a  great  deal  of  civility,  and 
after  wishing  him  a  happy  new  year,   **Pray,  my 
good  friend,  what  saints  do  you  intend  to  unnestle 
this  year  ?"  said  he.     Lannoi,  though  a  little  startled 
at  this  question,  after  so  much  ceremony,  readily 
answered,   **  Far  be  it  from  me  to  be  wanting  in 
reverence  to  those  saints,  whom  God  and  their  sanc- 
tity have  placed  in  heaven;    but  no  endeavour  of 
mine  shall  be  wanting  to  unnestle  those  whom  the 
ignorance  and  superstition,  or  knavery  of  the  world 
have  surreptitiously  conveyed  in  there,  without  the 
approbation  of  God  or  the  learned."    A  g^reat  deal  of 
this  rubbish  still  remains,  according  to  an  ingenious 
Englishman  (Middleton),   who,    in  a  letter  from 
Home,   mentions  some   original  papers  which    he 
found  in  the  Barbarine  Library,  giving  a   pleasant 
account  between   the  Spaniards   and  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  in  relation  to  saintship.     The  Spaniards,  it 
seems,  have  a  saint  held  in  great  reverence  in  some 
parts  of  Spain,   called  Viars;   for  the  further  en- 
couragement of  whose  worship  they  solicited  the 
Pope  to  grant  some  special  indidgenoes  to  his  akars ; 
and   upon   the    Pope's  desiring    to   be   better   ac> 
quainted  first  with   his  character,   and  the    proofs 
which  they  had  of  his  sciintship,  they  produced  a 
stone  with  the  antique  letters,  S  V I  A  R,  which  the 
antiquaries  readily  saw  to  be  a  small  fragment  of  some 
old  Roman  inscription  in  memory  of  one  who  had 
been    Pra:fectuS  VIA  Rttm,    or.    Overseer  of  the 
Jiiyhwayt.     To  this  he  adds,  that  in  England  they 
have  a  still  more  ridiculous  instance  of  a  fictitious 
saintship,  in  the  case  of  a  certain  saint  called  Am- 
phibolus  (  Fling-round,  or  Overall),  who,  according 
to  the  monkish  historians,  was  Bishop  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  fbllow-martyr  and  disciple  of  St  Alban ; 
yet  the  learned  bishop  Usher  says  he  has  produced 
irrefragable  reasons  to  convince  \xs  that  he  owes  the 
honour  of  his  saintship  to  a  mistaken  passage  in  the 
old  acts  or  lesends  of  St  Alban,  where  the  Amphi* 
bohu  mentiooed,  and  stiU  rtrerenoed  as  a  stint  and  a 


martyr,  was  nothing^more  than  the  cloak  which 
Alban  happened  to  have  at  the  time  of  his  exeeotioo. 
An  Bonett  Zovsr.^As  D'Aubign^  (Henry  tiM 
Fourth's  friend  and  rous^  monitor)  was  once  relat- 
ing his  misfortunes  to  M.  de  TiOey,  the  Utter  inter- 
rupted him,  saying,  ♦*  You  have  papers  of  thehighesi 
consequences  to  the  late  Chancellor,  who  is  now  re- 
tu-ed  to  his  seat,  and  quite  worn  out ;  if  you  will 
consent  that  I  should  send  to  acquaint  him  with  what 
is  in  your  custody.  111  engage  you  shall  have  10,000 
crowns,  if  not  trim  him,  from  those  who  would  make 
use  of  them  to  ruin  him."  Upon  which,  I^AubigB^ 
fetched  all  these  papers  which  were  at  once  to  ruin 
him,  and  threw  them  in  the  fire  before  M.  Taley, 
who^  beginning  to  reprimand  him  smartly  for  it, 
D' Aubign^  answered,  *'  I  have  burnt  them,  lest  they 
might  bum  me,  for  the  temptation  might  have  over- 
powered me."  The  next  day,  the  old  gentUinan 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  said,  *<  Though  you  have  not 
made  your  thoughts  known  to  me,  I  am  too  quick* 
sighted  not  to  perceive^that  you  have  a  love  for  my 
daughter :  that  she  is  courted  by  persons  in  better 
curcumstances  than  jourself  cannot  be  unknown  to 
yqu ;  but  your  bummg  thoee  papers  yesterday  is  such 
a  proof  of  mtegrity,  that  it  has  disposed  me  to  signify 
to  you,  that  I  am  willing  you  should  be  my  son-in-bw." 
,  Addreit  of  Virtue^^Vu  Chattelet,  a  French  sUtes- 
tqan  (he  was  one  of  the  Scotch  family  of  Hay),  had 
suph  an  unshaken  integrity,  that  he  was  imprisoned 
for  refusing  to  act  in  some  unworthy  measures. 
Being  afterwards  released,  he  went  to  the  royal  cha- 
pet :  but  the  King  (Louis  XI II.)  affected  to  look 
another  way,  that  he  might  not  meet  the  eyes  of  a 
person  to  whom  he  had  ktely  done  suck  flagrant  in- 
justice. Hereupon  Du  Chattelet  whispered  one  of 
the  noblemen,  *<  Be* so  good  as  to  tell  the  king,  my 
Lord,  that  I  freely  forgive  him,  and  beg  the  honour 
of  one  look."  This  set  the  king  a-laughing,  and  all 
was  well. 

Excellent  Advice  to  Poete, — The  ordinary  poet,  like 
the  ordinary  man,  is  for  ever  seeking,  in  external 
circumstances,  the  help  which  can  be  found  only  in 
himself.  In  what  is  fomiliar  or  near  at  hand,  he 
discerns  no  form  or  oomdineas;  home  is  not  poetical, 
but  prosaic ;  it  is  in  some  past,  distant,  conventional 
world,  that  poetry  resides  for  him ;  were  he  there, 
and  not  here, — were  he  thus,  and  not  so, — it  would 
be  well  with  him.  Hence  our  innumerable  host  of 
roee-ooloured  novels  and  iron-nailed  epics,  with  their 
locality  not  on  the  earth,  but  somewhat  nearer  the 
moon.  Hence  our  Virgins  of  the  Sun,  and  our 
Knights  of  the  Cross,  malicious  Saracens  in  turbans, 
and  copper-coloured  chiefe  in  wampum,  and  so  many 
other  truculent  figures  from  the  heroic  times  or  the 
heroic  climates,  who,  on  all  hands,  swarm  in  our 
poetry.  Peace  be  with  them  !  But  yet,  as  a  grand 
moralist  proposed  preaching  to  the  men  of  this  cen- 
tury, so  would  we  fiiin  preach  to  the  poets  a  sermon 
on  the  duty  of  staying  at  home.  Let  them  be  aore 
that  heroic  ages  and  heroic  climates  cui  do  little  for 
them.  That  form  of  life  has  attraction  for  us,  less 
because  it  is  better  and  nobler  than  our  own,  than 
simply  because  it  is  different ;  and  even  this  attrac- 
tion must  be  pf  the  most  transient  sort.  For  will 
not  our  own  age  one  day  be  an  ancient  one,  and 
have  as  quaint  a  costume  as  the  rest,  Uierefore,  and 
be  ranked  along  with  fhem,  in  respect  of  quaintness? 
Does  Homer  interest  us  now  because  he  wrote  of 
what  passed  out  of  his  native  Greece,  and  two  cen- 
turies before  he  was  born  ?  or  because  he  wrote  of 
what  passed  in  God's  world,  and  in  the  heart  of  man, 
which  is  the  same  after  thirty  centuries  ?  Let  our 
poets  look  to  this :  is  their  fecJing  really  finer,  truer» 
aud  their  visions  deeper  than  that  of  other  men,—* 
they  have  nothing  to  fear,  even  from  the  humblest 
subject ;  is  it  not  so, — they  have  noiliing  to  hope, 
but  an  ephemeral  fitvour,  even  from  the  highest.— 
Tfiomat  Carlyle, 

OAT-BaEAK. 

Sec,  the  dapple  coursers  of  the  morn 
Beat  up  the  light  with  their  bright  silver' hoo&,  ^^ 
And  chase  it  through  the  sky.— .Aliar*toa. 


TO   CORRKSPONDEXTS. 
The  Kent  Herald  next  week. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  postpone  to  the  same 
time  some  further  notice  of  the  Poems  of  John  and 
and  Mary  Saunders. 

An  answer  was  given  two  or  three  weeks  ago  to 
the  Gentleman  who  (under  his  initiaU)  sent  us  the 
article  intitled  '*  Smoke." 

The  verses  on  the  **  Squirrel  who  was  found  dead,** 
will  be  gladly  inserted. 

Mr  F.  F.  D.  of  Maidstone,  highly  gratiiied  us 
with  his  letter.  Insertion  shall  be  given  to  what  was 
inclosed  IK  it,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Also  to  the  communications  of  F.  £•  J. 

LoMDON  :  Published  by  H.  Uoopfia,  13,  PaU  MsU  East. 
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Pricb  Thrbb  Halfpbnob* 


TWIUOHT  AOOUSBD  U  DBTBITDBD. 
A  MONflTEOus  thing  has  happened.  Here  it  a  corres* 
poodent  of  ours,  and  a  pleasant  one  too^  and  witty 
withaly  aiming  a  blow  at  our  gentle  firiend,  TwiUgki  ! 
What  ponible  mood  eoold  he  ha^e  been  in?  Did 
be  ezpeot  a  friend  who  had  disappointed  him  ?  or  a 
near  book?  or  a  latter?  Was  hit  last  bottle  of  wine 
out?  Or  did  hewaat  his  tea?  Or  was  he  readfaig, 
and  could  not  go  on,  the  sertant  not  being  in  the 
WSJ  to  bring  eandles?  Or  was  theerening  rainy? 
Or  liad  he  and  anything  wrong  to  any  one  else,  and 
eo  was  out  of  temper?  Or  had  he  been  rea&g 
tomethii^  about  twHigfat,  badly  written,  a  <•  twaddle," 
ttid  so  was  disposed  to  go  to  an  extreme  the  other 
way,  and  be  perverse  in  his  wit?  His  first  Terse  looks 
like  it.  Or  bad  he  a  tootb-adie?  or  a  head  ache? 
or  nothii^todo?    Or  had  his  fire  gone  out? 

We  slmuld  dnest  as  soon  hare  expected  a  blow 
from  him  at  gentleness  itself,  as  at  our  gentle  dusk 
IViend,  the  mildest  and  most  unpresuming  of  the 
Hours,  meek,  yet  genial  withal,  like  some  loring 
MesHzo  or  Qoadroon,  something  between  tur  and 
darlcf  or  dusk  and  dusker,  who,  by  her  sweet  middle 
tooe  between  merit  and  the  want  of  pretension,  and 
by  having  nothing  to  arrogate,  and  much  to  be  prised, 
charms  the  amorous  heart  of  some  contemplative 
West  Indian*  «4io  is  tired  out  between  the  flare  of 
his  whiter  fiivourites,  and  the  undisceming^pfcsump- 
tion  of  his  black.  Certain  it  is,  that,  vehemently 
liowaoever  he  speaketh,  we  hold  him  not  to  be  in 
earnest  (the  less,  so  by  reason  of  that  enormity) ;  but, 
in  Older  to  prevent  the  peril  of  any  fidse  conclusions, 
in  minds  accustomed  not  to  such  &cetious  perversity, 
and  stOl  nxire  to  take  the  opportunity  of  vindicating 
the  character  of  our  gentle  friend,  and  make  our 
corrcspoodeDt  lerootseftil  the  next  time  he  sees  her 
(4br  having  oven  appeared  to  treat  her  ill),  vre  have 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  us  Xq  fbllow  up  hfs  hard 
words  with  others  more  fitly  soft  and  overwhelmingly 
balm'y.  Oh,  there  is  nothing  like  defonding  a  good 
cosy  caiise,  and  a  tender-bented  client !  It  nnkes 
ione,  somehow,  so  sure  of  triumph,  so  able  to  trample 
eo  ooe^  enemy  with  tiie  softest  fisot  and  the  most 
generous  reputadoo— so  gifted  (dare  we  say  it?)  with 
the  pleasures  of  malignity  by  the  Tcry  exerciie  of 
benevolence.  .  Haik  you,  dear  reader,  with  what  a 
tender  saviq^eness  we  will  set  him  down.  Yet  he 
tails  in  good  set  terms.  There  is  no  denying  that. 
Far  be  it  fitnn  us  to  deny  It,  who  shall  only  gain  the 
greater  praise  from  our  teftitation.  Hear  him  how 
he  sets  out  with  ^e  Ingenious  impudence  of  his  pun 
and  his  alMteTitfam— 

A  TBIMXINO  roa  TWOIOHT. 

Hosr  I  despise  the  twaddle  about  twiHgfat, 
That  most  unaarviceeble  sort  of  sky-light ; 
Weak  wavering  gleam,  that,  wending  on  its  way 
Towards  tfie  night,  still  lingers  with  the  day. 

TwiUgfat^s  a  half-and-half  affiOr,  that  vould 
With  all  its  heart  be  moonlight  if  it  could ; 
Dimf  but  not  dark;  you  pause  at  the  bell-handles, 
*Tb  Bsarce  worth  while  to  conquer  it  with  candles.    . 

TwiUght  is  eve  grown  grey  before  its  time«* 
Mystified  mummer,  ape-ing  the  sublime 
Day  with  ito  eye  half  do8*d,  and  half  a-peep  ; 
The  afternoon,  mdiing  believe  to  sleep. 

fftaa«9liM^f^i<Mr&'AW.Rsvtrtf.t«  lildf  PoMtoMf^^ 


^  *Tis  like  that  forming  firown  yet  undefin'd 
That  yon  half-smiling  female  fi^e  has  got. 
As  tho*  it  hadn't  quite  made  up  its  mind 
Whether  it  should  look  angrily  or  not.   ^ 

Twilight's  an  interl<^>er  in  the  sky ; 
The  fiiee  of  nature  painted  with  one  eye : 
Something  between  blank  darkness  and  broad  ligfat,- 
Like  dotard  day  coquetting  with  young  night. 

A  dame/Mss^  who,  growing  old  and  wan, 
Aftcts  to  veil  the  charms  she  (Ms  are  gone; 
Knowing  her  day  is  o'er,  the  wily  jade 
Enim^  the  ruin  where  tiie  sunshine  pky'd. 

Lovers  love  twilight,  but  I*m  not  a  lover ; 
And  why  <%  love  it  I  could  ne*er  discover ; 
For  light  is  passion's  parent :  do  ye  deem 
Beauty  no  dditor  to  the  radiant  beam 
That  Umps  iu  loveliness ;  say,  can  we  know 
That  beauty  lives,  and  one  bright  gUnee  ibrego  ? 
Or  is't  a  fiwcy  of  knre's  selfish  art. 
To  dose  the  eyes,  and  see  but  with  the  heart. 

Haply  *tis  so:  in  love's  deUrious  trance, 
The  raptur'd  soul  grown  jealous  of  the  glance 
That  has  a  joy  beyond  it,  dhns  the  light 
To  lend  to  young  imagination  sight. 

Fancy  that  peoples  darkness  with  bright  rays. 
And  makes  a  darkness  that  it  thus  may  gaze; 
How  is*t  that  every  fiseling,  fi>nd,  intense, 
Tempts  us  to  lose  awhile  our  Tisual  i 


Is  it  superfluous  ?    We  drink  lave  thro*  it ; 
*T!s  then  in  us ;  we  can  no  longer  view  it 
By  gazing  outwards ;  now,  a  glance  to  win. 
Our  eyelids  close,  and  turn  their  sense  within. 

This  is  digressive,  but  enough  for  me ; 

Lovers,  in  fact,  are  no  authority ; 

So,  as  I  said  at  first,  old  twaddling  twilight, 

Be  still  the  lover's  gleam,  you  sha'n't  be  my  light.     J 

Tlxm'rt  day  declared  a  bankrupt,''offering  round 
A  diridend  of  ten-pence  in  the  pound : 
Plague  take  such  compositions;  I'll  for  one 
Have  twenty-shillings'  worth  of  light*  or  none. 

Not  day-break,  but  day  broken,  light  fiides  fast ; 
Do  as  thou  wilt,  thou'rt  sure  tofoQ  at  last. 
«<  Come,  sealing  night,**  before  thee  twilight  flies. 
Put  out  the  mocker  with  your  starry  eyes. 
Dnsky-hued  coward !  hast  begun  the  race, 
Darest  thou  not  look  dame  Dian  in  the  fi^e? 

Now  flickering  fiunter,  now  more  darkly  dull, 
**  I  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  mercifbl ; 
I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain  :" 
Come,  li^  the  candles ;  struggle  not, — ^*tis  vain. 

Is  that  thy  shadow,  lingering  on  the  moor  ? 
No  matter ;  you  shall  never  come  in-door.  ' 
Hie  stars  come  out  at  thee,  pale  day-dlminisher ; 
Now  the  moon  gleams  at  full, — ay,  that^s  a  finisher. 

Beneath  the  hillock's  shadow,  ckiak'd  in  greyy  * 
Cautiously  creep  befbre  the  light  away; 
Bat  when  the  morning  moon  grows  sick  and  pale, 
Then,  stealthy  stepper,  come  across  the  vale. 


Child  of  the  mist,  isthmus  'twixt  light  and  shade! 
Shadow  of  chaos,  from  which  earth  was  made ! 
Day,  dying  of  decline !  doubt-dreaming  ray ! 
Thy  presence  saddens  me— away—away ! 

W.  L.  R. 

**  Away— away  !*  Our  correspondent  must  hare 
been  in  a  great  hurry,  to  speak  thus  to  the  poor 
gentle  twilight,  which  has  not  a  word  to  say  lor 
itself;  unless  it  be  the  muflln-bell,  the  next  thing  in 
humbleness  of  sound  to  the  sheep-bell.  We  take 
him  to  be  a  prodigiously  active  and  eager  spirit,  vrith 
an  ultra  flow  of  health  and  life,  and  never  easy  but 
when  occupied,  periiape  not  then,  unless  die  occupa- 
tion perfectly  suits  him.  But  be  has  a  soul  withal ; 
you  may  know  it  even  by  what  is  implied  fai  his  style 
of  abuse;  and  therafore  it  b  not  the  twiUgfat  he 
hates,  but  the  absenee  of  something  which  he  wanted 
insteadofit.  Yes;  assuredly  he  has  been  «  snubbing** 
the  poor  Quadro#,  like  sotne  lordly  planter,  because 
somebody  else  has  not  brought  hhn  his  sangaree. 

He  lets— we  cannot  say  the  «  cat  out  of  the  bag  "— 
but  the  dove  out  of  the  cage — in  what  he  says  about 
lovers.  He  tells  us  he  is  *<  no  lover,"  merdy  in  order 
to  avoid  what  he  knows  to  be  conclusive  against  him  j 
and,  in  fkct,  he  runs  into  a  digression  about  love,  on 
purpose  to  disprove  his  own  argument  Besides,  if 
he  happens  to  be  so  limited  or  so  unlucky  in  hu 
circle  of  acquaintances  as  to  be  in  love  with  nobody, 
he  must  love  all  sorto  of  loveable  things,  otherwise 
how  could  he  write  so  well  about  loving?  and  if  a 
man  loves  anything  at  all,  he  must  needs  love  so  mild 
and  loring  a  thing  as  the  twilight.  (Here  are  a 
great  many  repetitions  of  the  word  « love  ;*'  but  it  is 
a  pleasant  note,  and  will  bear  reiteration  like  the 
nightingale's.) 

Furthermore,  in  this  passage  of  our  correspondent's 
about  love^  compared  with  certain  letters  which  he 
has  written  to  us  privately,  urging  us  to  give  an  artide 
on  **  Coleridge,"  we  have  detected  him  in  the  fact  of 
nis  disingenuousness ;  for  tlus  very  passage  has  mani- 
festly been  suggested  by  some  stanzas  of  that  favourite 
of  his,  in  the  poem  intitled  the  *<  Day-Dream."  It 
is  a  lover's  picture  of  twilight  in  a  room,  and  is  so 
beautifiil  and  true,  that  it  might  serve,  abne,  as  «i 
answer  to  all  the  stanzas  of  this  pretending  rogue  :— 

My  eyes  make  pictures  when  they  are  shut : 

I  see  a  fountain,  larse  and  fiur, 
A  willow,  and  a  ruin'd  hut. 
And  thee,  and  me,  and  Mary  there. 
O,  Mary !  make  thy  gentle  lap  our  pillow  I 
Bend  o'er  us,  like  abow'r,  my  bMutiiful  green  willow* 

;    The  shadows  dance  upon  the  wall. 

By  the  still  dancing  fire-lbmes  made ; 
And  now  they  slumber,  moveless  all ! 
And  now  they  melt  to  one  deep  shade ! 
But  not  tnm  me  shall  this  mild  darlmess'steal  thee ; 
I  dream  thee  with  mine  eyes,  and  at  my  heart  I  feel 
thee! 

Very  beautiful,  and  spiritual,  and  truly  loving. 
But  lovers,  the  most  honourable  and  ddicate^  have  a 
trick  of  taking  other  adyantages  of  the  good-natured 
twilight ;  and  the  poet  goes  on  to  let  us  know  as 
much:— 

Thine  eyelash  on  my  cheek  doth  play. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  the  merits  of  l%ht  and 
seeing.  Beauty  was  surely  meant  to  be  seen  as  well 
as  loved,  or  why  is  it  so  beautiful?  But  it  is  a 
maiim  vrith  us  never  to  deny  the  merits  of  one  good 
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thing  because  there  ii  another;  aad  twilight,  w^ere 
lore  is,  has  ito  loveliness  also,  at  ^pA  as  lani^  «nd  , 
daylight  One  of  the  greatest  tests  of  true  love  is 
the  sense  of  joy  imparted  by  the  mere  presence  of  the 
beloved  object,- «part  frtm  lig^t,  iipv^,  gr^n^tng 
else;  and  twilght,  sMnehowv  Jiiwsrds  «s  ftK  th« 
sincerity  and  generoslly  ^f  thU  feeliag,  }ff  brii^ing 
us  n&m^  to  the  objcikef  our  affection,  ia  iH  apfStion 
of  inUrmediate  objects,  and  a  general  sense  of  its 
mild  embracemeot. 

Come let  us  consider  what  our  correspondent 

would  say  further  in  behalf  of  the  twilight,  if  he 
were  in  the  humour  for  it.  We  wish  we  had  time 
to  say  it  in  verse ;  but  here  we  heave  •  great  sigh 
(OM  of  the  sigha  of  our  life) ;  and  as  we  alwayefsel 
ashwied  of  sighing  in  the  Midst  of  this  beauttful 
ereatioo  (of  which  to  be  able  to  di»em  a  mUHoedi 
part  of  the  beauties,  b  to  walen  up  aa  many  con- 
solatory angels,  who  lie  in  wait  to  become  visiblt  to 
lovieg  eyes)  we  shall  proceed  to  express  ourselves  in 
Qur  accustomed  prose,  from  which,  at  all  events,  the 
love  of  what  b  poetical  cannot  be  excluded. 

Twilight  b  the  time  between  light  and  darkness, 
wheo  the  liMiility  afforded  §ot  aotkm  by  the  daylight 
b  over,  and  ^  aid  of  caadle-h*ght»  for  the  noewal 
of  actioa»  awaiu  our  pleasure  to  renew  b  er  aol.  It 
k  therefore  the  preabe  time,  of  ail  others^  wbfeh  aeema 
dirifail  by  Batme  for  meditetioii«  We  eay,  by 
wHbOMti  for  tiMNigh  we  bold  b  to  be  man's  nature  to 
be  artifiebl  aa  well  as  natural,  yet  b  b  natural  for 
btm,  being  a  thinkiog  being,  to  *<  take  pause;**  and 
aatufe  in  tiib  gentlest  and  most  interaaediate  beur 
iecma  to  ofier  b  him.  The  gieelest  part  of  bb  dnty 
b  over  (we  bold,  that  in  a  noi#eivilind  alateof 
aoeie^  b  will  «rfr  be  ovec«  exeept  for  purposes  of 
entertainment) ;  be  cannot  see  to  work ;  he  cannot 
see,  very  actively,  to  travel ;  hb  very  book  begins  to 
fail  him,  ainless  he  has  determined  to  k^  up  the 
train  of  his  reading,  and  goes  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  window,  and  at  last  he  must  give  b  up.  He 
b  therefore  thrown  upon  hb  meditations^ 
Now  «•  tUnk  a  little.** 

Not  6f  your  cares,  dear  reader,  if  you  can  help  it; 
not  of  your  work ;  not  of  other  people's  itults ;  not 
of  your  own.  There  b  time  enough  to  attend  to 
those,  when  we  have  more*,  light — ^ualess  indeed  you 
do  it  in  great  charity,  first  towards  the  fitults  of 
others,  and  then  towards  yourself  (having  earned  the 
ri^t),  and  always  provided^  you  end,  as  indeed  you 
must  if  true  charity  meditates  with  you,  in  resolutions 
befitting  the  mHdness  and  oonsiderateness  of  the  hoar. 
We  would  not  even  have  you  think  of  the  sufierings 
of  others,  provided  you  think  of  them  at  any  other 
time,  and  do  what  you  can  to  help  them.  Twilight 
b  a  placid  hour,  and  you  must  entertain  it  vrith 
placidity  or  not  at  all.  Tou  must  have  so  acted,  or 
so  wbhed  to  act,  at  other  dmes,  as  to  be  able  to  give 
gentle  welcome  to  gentle  guest.  You  must  be  worthif 
of  the  twilight. 

(Here  our  correspondent  gives  a  great  wince ;  and 
begins  to  inquire  of  his  conscience,  whether  he  has 
ever  cracked  any  one*s  skull,  or  written  any  impiety 
except  the  above.) 

Now  let  us  think  of  all  mild  and  loving  things, — 
of  our  childhood,  of  the  fidds,  of  our  best  friends,  of 
twilight  itself  and  its  shadows,  of  the  quiet  of  our 
fireside,  and  the  fanciful  things  we  see  in  th^  glowing 
coals,  of  the  poets  who  have  spoken  of  evening,  of 
the  beauty  of  stillnets,  of  scenes  of  rural  comfort,  of 
the  traveb  of  <he  winds  and  clouds,  of  stories  of  good 
angds  nay,  of  dear  friends  whom  we  have  lost,  pro- 
vided we  have  lost  them  long  enough  or  loved  them 
well  enough  to  consider  them  with  reference  to  the 
beauty  of  their  own  spirit,  rather  than  to  their  absence 
from  ourselves.  Perhaps  they  are  commissioned 
to  be  good  angeb  over  us: — ^perhaps  they  are  now 
this  minute  in  the  room,  smiling  in  the  certainty  of 
their  own  lovingness,  and  the  knowledge  of  our  future 
good ;  ay,  and  (as  far  ^  their  sympathy  with  our 
pNsent  stnigglee  will  permit)  smiling  to  -thtok  even 
how  starUed  we  should  be  to  see  them,  if  H  were 
wbhin  heafen's  knowledge  of  what  b  best  for  us  thet 
we  shouki  do  so.  For  God  b  the  author  of  mirtli  as 
well  as  seriousness,  and  considering  what^  security 


«rba|ief.fci  9m>d  Ikewi  must  be  in  silliiil  ■■Miie» W 
maf  0oneriae  seam  Itoiie  stooping^  b  eveiaJtt  tfa»   . 
happiness  of  heavenly  cheeks. 

"  Let  us  think**  of  that,  and  of  all  other  possibilities 
beyond  jfte  regions  ef  mere  earthly  utiliiy,  not  ex- 
cepting k  ne^er thdteM.  It  b  the  prieflegj?  4f  the 
imMia^ftve,'  that  tbty  include  everything  nvhSih  b  ^ 
gem,  besMea-eeeing  a  germ  of  it  at  ^e  oefe  of'ihB' 
thorniest  evil. 

We  put  these  words,  <*  let  us  tiiink,**  wiihin  marks 
of  quotation  for  a  reason  very  proper  to  mention  in 
thb  place  ^  for  we  scarcely  ever  begin  mtdirating  at 
twilight  without  calling  them  to  mind  as  uttered  to 
us  by  the  beloved  parent  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  most  of  our  aspirations  after  anything  useful  or 
beautiful.  She  would  say  to  us  sometimes  at  thb 
hour,  when  our  spirits  appeared  to  her  to  be  a  little 
too  incessant,  <*  Come— let  us  think  a  little.**  And 
then  we  used  to  sit  down  on  a  stool  at  her  side,  and 
look  at  the  fire,  and  be  led  into  a  sedate  mood  by 
some  story  she  would  tell  us  of  her  own  mother,  or 
of  the  sea,  or  of  some  great  and  good  people  of  old. 

So  now  thb  b  good  bushing  time,  bit  not,  reader? 
and  fit  for  keeping  a  little  from  the  candles ;  and  not 
what  our  ultra-lively  friend  (now  growing  re- 
morseful) would  make  of  it.  You  and  we  ere 
sitting  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace,  one  of  ua  with 
a  knee  between  hb  hands,  the  other  with  e  child 
between  bis  knees,  and  there  b  a  foir  friend  with  us, 
and  we  are  all  as  quiet  aa  mice,  our  fisoes  Ut  up  by 
the  fire,  and  our  diadows  shifting  on  the  wdt 
When  we  speak,  it  b  in  a  low  voice ;  for  twilight  has 
thb  also  in  common  with  the  sweetest  of  Us  friends  :— 

Its  voice  b  ever  soft,  gentle  and  low,.— 
An  excellent  thing  in  «  Twilight.** 

W.  L.  R.  shall  come  in  amo^g  us,  if  be  b  *<  very 
good.** 

JF»  L,  R,  You  see  before  you,  sb,  a  penitent. 

Ed*  I  see  before  me  a  so^ioious  quoler  of  impu- 
dent pilars. 

W,  L,  R,  I  appeal  to  the  ladyli  fiMe,  sb. 

Ed,  Ob,  you*re  a  very  cunnii^  ajqidlant,  sb,  and 
the  lady*s  (ace  will  get  you  a  pardon  for  anything.— 
There^I>on*t  tumble  over  the  Kttle  boy.  But  inth 
what  face  yen  can  come  In,  after  saying  yon  are  '^  no 
lover**— 

W»L,R.  Excuse  me.  Whatever  I  might  have 
said  before,  real  or  pretended,  and  whatever  new 
presumption  I  noay  be  guflty  of  now,  nobody  can 
look  on  thb  lady's  hc^  without 

Ed,  Hush,  hush,  not  so  very  loud  and  enthusi* 
astic  {AUUmgh,)  You  see  how  little  he  was  in 
earnest.  The  moment  he  hears  of  a  comfortable 
party  and  a  charming  woman,  he  b  for  being  in  the 
midst  of  it,  twilight  and  all. — Come,  as  we  are  Chris- 
tian people,  we  will  give  him,  by  way  of  penance, 
what  shall  be  no  penance  at  all.  He  shall  recite  to 
us  Coleridge's  poem,  intitled  *  Frost  at  Midnight.* 
There  b  mention  in  it  of  a  fireside  and  of  the  lUtle 
fluttering  film  on  the  bars  before  us ;  and  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  piece  b  suited  to  the  occanon,  quiet, 
refiective,  and  universal.  The  last  line  b  the  perfec- 
tion of  ideal  sympathy. 

W,  L,  R,  (suppressing  the  vehemence  of  hb  en- 
thusiasm in  order  to  recite  with  a  gentleness  fitted  to 
the  lines,  and  gradually  growing  softer  and  mote 
seasonable,  till  nothing  can  be  better  given)— 


FaosT  AT  Munriesr. 

The  frost  performs  its  secret  ministry 
Unhelped  by  anv  vrind.     The  owlet*s  cry 
Came  loud— and  hark,  again  1  foud  as  bdbfe. 
The  inmates  of  my  cottage,  all  at  rest. 
Have  left  me  to  that  solitude,  which  suits 
Abstruser  musings :  save  that  at  my  side, 
M^  cradled  infant  slumbers  peacefvlly. 
*Tis  cahn  indeed !  so  calm,  that  it  disturbs 
And  vexes  meditation  with  its  strange 
And  extreme  silentness.     Sea,  hill,  and  wood, 
This  populous  village  1     Sea,  bill,  and  wood, 
With  all  the  numberless  goings-on  of  life. 
Inaudible  as  dreams !  the  thin  blue  flame 
Lies  on  my  low-burnt  fire,  and  quivers  not ; 
Only  that  film,  which  fluttered  on  the  grate. 
Still  flutters  there,  the  sole  unqubt  thing. 
Methinks,  its  motion  in  thb  hush  of  nature 
Gives  it  dim  sympathies  with  me  who  live, 
Making  it  a  companionable  form 


^WWJkpuigr  flaps  and  fipeaks,  the  idling  spirit 
hfiili  ■nBWriixb  interprets,  everywhere 
Echo  or  mirror  seeking  of  itself. 
And  makes  a  toy  of  thought. 

MttOytxmotU 
flow  eft,  atsclMnl,  wib  mojibelievidb  mind 
Fresagiful,  hnve  I  gaaed  upcHtbe  ba# 
To  vrmth  thm  fluttering  ttramer  f  antfis  oft 
1tith*ndo#d  lids,  abee4yilida  drnlMit 
Of  my  sweet  birth-place,  and  the  old  church  tower. 
Whose  beUs,  the  poor  man's  only  music,  rang 
From  morn  to  evening,  all  the  hot  Fair-day 
So  sweetly,  that  they  stirred  and  haunted  me 
With  a  wild  pleasure,  falling  on  mine  ear 
Most  tike  artfculate  sounds  of  things  to  come. 
So  Bated  I,  till  the  «>othing  things  I  dreenst 
Luli'd  me  to  sleep,  and  sleep  prolonged  my  dreams,. 
And  so  I  brooded  aH  the  fblhywing  mom, 
Awed  by  the  stem  preceptor's  face,  mine  eye 
Fixed  with  tnock  study  on  my  swimming  book. 
Save  if  the  door  half  open*d,  and  I  snatched 
A  hasty  fiance,  and  still  my  heart  leap'd  up. 
For  still  I  hop'd  to  see  the  atrangei'$  face— 
Townsnoan,  er  aunt,  or  eister  more  beloved. 
My  pky*nMte  whan  we  both  were  cleCbed  alikn. 

Dear  babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  my  side. 
Whose  gentle  brenthmgs,  heard  in  thb  deep  adm» 
Fill  up  the  inteispersed  vacanoifli 
And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thonght,<7— 
My  babe  so  beautiful !  it  thrilb  my  heart 
With  tender  gladness  thus  to  look  at  thee. 
And  think  that  thou  ahah  learn  for  other  lore 
And  in  far  other  aoenesl  for  I  was  reared 
In  the  great  cby,  pent  'mid  cloisters  dim. 
And  nought — nought  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars; 
But  Mom,  my  babe,  shalt  wander  like  a  breeze 
By  bkes  and  sandy  shores,  beneeth  the  crage 
.  Of  aneicnt  mountjdns,  and  beneeth  the  deuds 
Which  image  in  theb  bulk  both  lakes  and  ahorea 
And  mountain  crags :  so  shalt  thou  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  duqpea  and  sounds  iateligible 
Of  that  eternal  langneyt  which  thy  God 
Utters,  who  firom  eternity  doth  teach, 
Himsdf  in  all,  and  all  things  in  himaelfl 
Great  nnhrenid  Teacher  1  he  shall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and  by  givii«  make  b  ask. 


Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to  thee,     ' 
Whether  die  summer  cfodie  the  general  eesCh 
With  greenness,  or  the  ledbreeat  sb  and  sing 
Betwixt  the  tufts  of  snow  on  the  bare  branch 
Of  mossy  apple-tree,  while  the  white  thatch 
Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw ;  whether  the  eave-drope 

foU* 
Heead  only  in  the  tranoae  fi  the  bbtt, 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hMig  them  up  in  silent  idcles. 
Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  moon. 


FOB  TABLB   TALK. 

;No.IL 
'Tie  night— aHbslknt--thedwettertbi  the  hMb^ 
tions  round  are  bushed  us  shirober,  or  disi  weniag 
sleep ;  .  reeumbent  they  ponder  on  the  transaelieae 
of  the  pest  day,  er  take  thoo^  for  tboae  of  An 
nonow.  'Tb  October,  and  the  winds  sough  vovnci 
the  gable  end  of  the  house  and  o'er  its  roof  ;,-4he  last  «# 
the  Aiaa  bums  drearily  through  the  room.  I  am  in 
my  ehamber— a  gnrrety— 4iceording-  to  Bacon,  thebcun 
place  for  light  and  poetic  study,  and, 
authors  should  descend  in  proportion  to  thee 
of  their  stndies,  to  the  second  floor,  iiBt  floor,  porlonry 
kitchen,  ceUar,  and  to  the  very  vaults  of  Sonfarast 
Houae,  for  heavy,  profound  metaphysics;  because  in 
proportion  as  they  are  high  in  the  air,  theb  spirite 
andthou^taare  eahilarating  and  dbuQating^  and  the 
nearer  they  approach  the  centre  of  gravity,  theb 
minds  are  constrained  into  a  deeper  and  more  sombre 
train  of  thought.  But  sombre  b  not  tiie  character 
of  writing  At  which  I  aM  aft  present  engaged— neither 
do  I  clahn  the  poetic  sliniii  light  writing  for  light 
reading  b  my  piesent  aim.  Light, — said  I  ?  I'  MiStk 
my  lamp  bums  dim,  and  must  be  trimmed.  Lamp, 
—said  I  ?  No— ^*tb  an  unpoetic  candle.  I  cannot, 
as  b  the  manner  of  some,  persuade  mysdf  into  ^the 
bdbf  that  there  b  some  of  Shakspeare^  fkt,  or 
Milton's  marrow  burning  in  it,  to  give  light,  or  to 
shed  a  lustre  on  my  poor  lucubrations — No— *Tb  as 
genuine  a  mutton  fot  as  ever  burned  in  socket — some 
of  it,  nmyhap,  supplying  combustion,  for  a  second  or 
third  time,  to  illuminate  the  deeds  of  a  mortal. 

«  Out,  out,  brief  candle  !*  said  the  poet,  to  the 
last  inch  of  Kfe,  flickering  in  the  socket  of  time. 
**  Hide  not  thy  light  under  a  bnshel,"^  nidai 
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than  be— therefore,  no  doubl»  was  it,  dear  Joumaliat, 
that  you  haye  edified  oar  minds  and  iUoniaated  ou» 
ima^natioDs  with  your  wanlrly  ooUeetion  ai  daify 
literature.  But  I  must  txim  my  Uunp,  or,  ratheiv 
snuff  my  candle^  or,  as  the  sailors  say — **  top  the 
glim.**— The  superfluous  carbon  is  now  removed^ 
and  the  flame,  on  whose  nature  there  has  been  so 
many  specuktions,  bums  brighter,  and  entices  rae  to 
write,  while  my  ceoeb— bed,  I  shoold  ssy,  but  I  am 
tainted  with  the  ilffbcted  phraseology  of  the  present 
magazine  aga  of  literature— my  bed  looks  tempt- 
ing, and„wilh  sheets  turned  dewn,  woos  roe  to  its 
embrace.  But  I  most  sdxe  the  present  Of^orto- 
nity — not  <*  ecarpe  dUm,**  but  **  earpe  noetemi* — the 
night  is  the  time  to  stwfy  and  to  write,  whether  in  a 
garret,  or  in  a  ceUar.  Day  is  too  Ugfat,  bright,  and 
attractive  to  be  able  to  withdraw  your  thoughts  firom 
it,  and  fix  them  on  the  paper.  The  subdued  light  of 
human  invention  ia  mora  congenial ;— »we  fpmo  upon 
it,  and  b^old  tiie  embkin  at  the  •oiil-~a  spark  of 
light  chipped  off  *from  the  great  all-supplying  lumi^ 
nary — and,  as  we  know  not  the  nature  of  flsnn^ 
neither  know  we  the  nature  of  the  souL  The  day 
is  too  busy  with  the  bustle  and  business  of  life, 
which,  though  we  partake  not  of  it  ouisekes,  yet  the 
noise  fiom  without  distracts  and  withdraws  the  mind 
«nd  prevents  it  from  turning  in  upon  itself.  The 
dark  stillness  of  night  falls  like  dew  upon  the  field 
of  contemplation,  and  thoughts  germinate  and  spring 
up  under  its  influence.  The  fight  of  the  day  is  too 
dazzling,— and,  **  as  imagination  bodies  forth  the 
forms  of  thmgs  unseen,"  it  is  apt  to  dispel  the  visions, 
and,  leave  the  «  airy  nothings'*  without  "  a  habita- 
tion or  a  name.** 

It  has  been  said  that  morning  is  the  more  favour- 
able time  for  study,  inasmuch  as  the  mind  is  then 
refreshed  with  the  night's  repose,  free  from  any  in- 
eumbrances  with  which  it  mi|^t  be  loaded  by  past 
affairs,  at  the  dose  of  the  day ;— that  it  is  then  vi. 
gorous,  like  a  bow  that  has  remained  for  sometime 
unstrung—and*  not  being  prepossessed  by  any  parti- 
cular subject,  is  more  ductile,  and  may  be  led  to  the 
consideration  of  any  required  subject  To  this  I  can 
only  answer,  from  myWn  experience,  that  the  mind, 
instead  of  being  fresh  and  rigorous,  upon  awaking 
in  the  morning,  is  confused  and  bewildered  with  a 
mixture  of  dreams  and  recollections,  which  it  is  impos- 
rible  for  a  time  to  dispel ;  the  body,  too^  requures  some 
time  to  resume  its  wonted  elasticity ;  and  there  is  too 
intimate  a  connection  between  the  two,  to  aHow  of  an 
exhilaration  of  the  one  and  a  depression  of  the  other- 
to  exist  together.  In  the  morning,  too,  ifit  be  summery 
one  would  be  tMspted.by  tha  beantiee  of  a  sonrieo 
to  wander  in  the  yerdant  fields,  or  stroll  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream,  and  watch  the  ruddy  luminary  chase  the 
dewj  fijga  from  itasucftce,  which  fly  at  his  i^proaeh* 
as  a  lover  from  the  bosom  of  his  mistre»  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  crabbed  guardian,  widi  face  red  with 
rage— .(excuse  the  intrusion  of  the  simile,  it  is  an 
oddooe,  but,  as  it  entered  mj  bnda*  I  allowed  it  to 
flow  from  the  pomt  of  my  pen,  and  I  leave  it  wkh 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  erue  it,  should  you  think  fit)— 
<Mr  if  U  be  winter,  it  is  not  in  huxnan  nature  to  brave 
sharp  frost  in  a  ooid  room.  The  imagination  shivers 
as  weU  as  the  body,  and  the  thoughts  fre«e  in  abor* 
tive  masses  in  the  brain.  Tlien,  one  says,  he  can  do 
nothing  until  he  gets  his  bxeak&st  to  warm  him,  and 
bf  that  tuna  tha  momii^  prepeHy  ipvUung,  ia  over, 
and  the  day  arrtvas  with  its  engrassing  oares. 

There  is  a  peculiar  advantage  in  the  night  over 
the  morning  as  a  time  fi»r  literary  composition,  which 
is  fiw  from  being  mrimportant;  it  is,  that  if  one  gets 
into  a  good  trafai  of  ideas^  he  can  keep  from  his  bed 
as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  so  take  advantage  of  the 
lelidtous  moments;  whereai^  if  one  catches  a  good 
doa  in  the  isoaing^  before  ha  haa  tiaM  to  unavel  it* 
or  kXLow  it  to  its  source,  some  bushiess  inter^pts, — 
breakfast  is  announced, — or  some  other  fiUe  dips  the 
thread,  and  it  b  los^  perhaps,  fbr  ever.  I  know  not 
whether  D*Isradi  has  a  chapter  on  this  point  or  not, 
in  his  <  Curioeitiea  of  Literatnrc^'  but  I  am  oon- 
rinced  that  by  fkr  the  greater  number  of  authors 
would  be  fi>«a4  t»  h«v«  enapattid  at  nighty  were  the 
suljeet  examined.  Sir  Wslter  Scot^  certafaily,  was 
an  oweption  l»  thk,bk  my  ophiion,  general  fact 


Itiaas  much  from  necessity  as  choice  that  I  write 
al  n^t«  BasiaeBS  occupies  the  day  with  me,  and 
at  night  I  take  up  the  pen  with  my  mind  charged 
with  idess,  which  have  arisen  from  the  observation 
of  the  day,  and  I  either  write  till  sleep  overpowers 
me,  or  my  light  bnms  ouft.  Thus  am  I  brought  to 
the  lamp  again — and  drowsiness  tempts  me  to  ex- 
tinguish the  '<  flaming  minister.*'  This  reminds  me 
of  the  lamp  in  the  title  page  of  Richard  Taylor's 
edittoo  of  the  davieB,  with  its  motto  «  Almt  fltm- 
mam,**  I  bought  at  a  book-staH,  some  time  since, 
one  of  these  books  which,  as  appeared,  from  the  in- 
scription on  the  title  page,  had  once  been  the  pro- 
per^ of  a  Cantab.  In  it,  the  metapborio  emblem 
was  altered  from  a  band  pouring  oil  into  the  lamp, 
to  a  hand  with  an  extinguisher  about  to  put  out  the 
ligbt;  and  toiba  hand  was  appended  an  arm,  and  to 
Hm  arm  a  body  very  degandy  attired  in  a  night- 
shirt— and  a  head  covered  with  a  nlght-cap^-and  a 
mouth  most  luxuriously  stretched  in  a  hearty  yawn— 
the  very  uttonaliMi  of  the  « or«  rotundo,'*  The 
motto  was  also  very  appropvlatdy  ahered  to  **  tarlja- 
gmtr^Jiummmm,*'  The  limner  has  left  us  in  the  dark 
m  to  whether  he  intended  the  elegant  figure  as  one 
drowsy  after  a  night's  revelry  or  a  night's  study ; — 
there  are  neither  books  and  paper,  nor  bottles  and 
gfasseeii  nothing  to  tell  the  tal»-.-we  must  therefore 
give  it  in  the  subject's  favour,  and  decide  that  he  is 
fiitigued  with  a  night's  intense  study ;  and  therefore 
I  shall,  enlist  him  on  my  side  as  ,one  who  is  of  opi- 
nion that  night  is  the  best  mad  most  appropriate  time 
for  study.     In  the  words  of  an  old  Scotch  song — 

To  dt  np  a'  nscht,  I'd  sooner  agree 
Than  rise  in  the  morning  early. 

Old  books  and  book^stalls  are  fiist  going  out  of 
season ;  new  and  che^  editions  of  all  the  standard 
works,  in  doth  coats,  are  displadng  their  respectable 
forefiuhers  of  the  leathern  doublet.  Instead  of  a 
dark  row  of  dusky  brown  backs  on  the  shdves  of  the 
shops,  we  see  modern  issues  glittering  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  The  poor  pennyless  student 
cannot  now  resort  to  the  book-stall  to  refer  to  a  book 
which  he  cannot  affi>rd  to  buy.  What  a  feast  one 
might  have  gathered  by  dipping  into  a  book  or  two 
at  every  stall  in  an  hour's  wdk,  a  few  years  ago ! 
The  modem  books  will  not  bear  such  exposure  to 
the  weather,  and  the  impenetrable  glass  excludes 
thdr  contents  from  the  gazer's  view.  He  of  the 
thread-bare  coat  is  a  eharaoter  of  the  lastoantury^ 
or  at  all  events  of  the  last  generation ;  we  do  not 
now  see  him  hovering  about  the  'old  book-shops  and 
stalls,  ripping  learning  from  each,  as  a^bee  dps  honey 
from  every  flower :  no^  the  flowers  are  all  covered  in 
glass-cases  now-a-days.  We  do  not  now  see  him 
haggling  with  the  bookseller  to  get  a  worn-out  ci^y 

of  one  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  clasrics  for  a  dxpence 

mayhap  the  f^  extent  of  his  exchequer or  search- 
ing for  some  odd  volume  to}  complete  a  set  of  the 
<  Spectator,'  *  Rollin's  Ancient  History,'  or  some 
other  fiivourite  work.  I  speak  fiedingly  upon  this 
subject,  as  I  have  been  quite  a  haunter  of  book-stalls 
from  my  boyhood  upwards.  I  remember  reading  a 
whole  book  at  one  standing  at  a  stall ;  I  have  a  faint 
recollection  of  the  contents — ^it  was]  the  history  of 
some  wild  fisllow  who  runs  away  from  his  apprentice- 
Bl^ip-*S^^^  ^^  board  a  ship,  sufiers  shipwreck  and 
much  tossing  about  by  land  and  by  sea — gets  rich  in 
India,  and  comes  home  to  relieve  and  enrich  his 
parenu  and  btuthew  and  sisters,  whom  he  finds  about 
to  be  turned  into  the  street  by  a  cruel  creditor — 
makes  everybody  about  him  happy — Olives  respected, 
and  dies  lamented.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
I  recollect  reading  a  whole  work  at  one  time  at  a 
book-stalL  I  always  like  to  dip  into  the  boxes  of 
books  ticketed  *<  Sixpence  eadi,**  or*«  Thre^enoe 
each."  I  am  dways  in  expectation  of  picking  up 
some  rare  *  Caxton,*  or  invduable  '  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,'  but  the  bibliopoleB]  have  always  as  yet  bean 
too  knowing  fbr  me,  except  once,  when  I  got  a 
*  Breeches  Bible'  (so  called  from  Genesas  Ifi,  7, 
where  it  is  translated  that  our^first  parents  sewed  fig- 
leaves  together,  and  made  themsehea  brte^est  ii^stead 
of  aprons)  without  any  boards,  for  sixpence. 
I  At  another  tkne,  I  bou|^  a  wtU*read  copy  of 


Bums's  Songs.     It  seemed  to  have  been  possessed  by 
some  admiring  countryman  of  the  Bard's,  who  had 
taken  up  his  satiricd  strdn,  and  in  the  blank-leaf 
penned  the  following  address  **  To  the  Rxadxi  :* 
Afore  ye  tak  in  hand  this  beuk. 
To  these  few^lines  jist  gie  a  leuk : 

Be  sure  that  baith  ye'r  hands  are  clean, 
Sic  as  are  fltten  to  be  seen. 
Free fia  a' dirt,  an*  blaek  eoal  eeqsn; 
Fca  ash*hole  dust,  an'  cbimley  bloom ; 
O'  creesh  fia  candle  or  fra  lamp, 
Upon  it  leave  nae  filthy  stamp. 
I'd  rather  gie  a  dller  croon. 
Than  see  a  bntter'd  finger^  loon, 
Wi'  parritch,  reemin  firai  his  chaps. 
Fast  fa'in  down  in  dav'rin  draps 
Upon  the  beuk.     Hech  !  for  each  sowp, 
I'd  wish  a  nettle  ftt  hit  doup; 
For  every  crceshie  drap  transparent, 
I'd  wish  his  neck  wi'  a  sair  hair  {n't : 
Sic  plague  spots  on  ilk  bonnie  page. 
Wad  mak  a  sant  e'en  stamp  wi'  rage. 
Readsr,  ye'll  no  tak  amiss. 
Sic  an  impertinence  as  this : 
Ye'r  no  the  ane  that  e'er  wad  do't — 
An  use  a  beuk  like  an  old  doot ; 
Ye  wadna  wi'  yeV  fingers  soil  it — 
.  Nor  creesh,  nor  blot,  nor  rend,  nor  spoil  it. 

The  possessor  of  this  book  cannot  have  bdooged 
to  the  very  best  of  JBsottish  sodety,  as  some  of  the 
eantfooa  given  in  the  eAisiott  woidd  have  been  un- 
necessary—mayhap  some. farm  servant  or  weaver  lad. 
may  have  been  its  possessor ;— we  may  imagine  the 
hungry  ploughman  at  his  morning  repast  of  «  Seetia'b 
hamdy  five"  in  the  lines 

Wi*  parritch,  reemin  fra  his  chaps, 
Fast  fri'in  down  in  slav'rin  dnqps 
Upon  the  beuk. 

I  dranld  prefer  ia  have  the  preceding  cantton  printed 
and  paated  in  the  indde  of  dl  my  books  rather 
than  the  namby-pamby  verses  beginning,  *Th]s 
book  belongs  to  ■  ,'  whidi  are  sold  for  the  purpoae 
of  oautioning  the  reader  agdnst  soiling,  dog'a-eariag, 
or  lending  agdn  a  borrowed  book.  What  andegaat 
stanm  that  is,  which  the  lower  classes  of  the  English 
write  in  their  books— beginning, 

Sted  not  this  book  for  fear  of  dumev 

For  in  it  is  the  owner's  name ; 
and  ending- 

And  God  will  ask  in  the  last  day, 

Where  is  that  book  you  took  away  ? 
The  lower  classes  among  the  Scotch,  too,  have  a  rhyme 
somewhat  similar,  beginning— 

O  ye  thief!  how  daur  ye  steal ! 
and  so  on. 

I  think  I  may  ddm  congeniality  #ith  you,  Mr 
Editor,  in  my  love  for  old  book-stalls,  from  what  yov 
lately  ^let  fiUl  m  the  article  ••'TisBut."  Many  a 
sixpence,  ay,  and  shilling  too,  have  I  spent,  and  eked  to 
every  one  of  them  a  **  'tis  but,** — ^yet  I  never  regretted 
suck  expenditure^  I  mnstbe  excused  if  I  behave  as 
rude}y  as  Mr  Burehell,  and  to  the  bottom  of  all  such 
ultra-economists'  speculations  write  **  Fudge." 

BooKwoaif* 


TtOfle  Hydnphohw — Peirese,  dinhw  at  London 
with  several  persons  of  literature,  could  not  be  ex- 
empted from  drinking  a  hedth  (proposed  by  DrTbo* 
rius,  a  German)  in  a  glass  of  frightful  capaciousness* 
Peirese  alleged  freedom,  dvility,  decency,  hedth,  and 
a  thonsand  other  reasons,  but  to  no  purpose;  theghsa 
must  be  drank  off  to  that  hedth ;  Imt,  before  ha  con- 
sented to  it,  he  reqidred  a  promise  that  this  Baeeha- 
ftaHan  doctor  should  dso  drink  hb  toast ;  thenhavhig 
with  much  ado  finished  sueh  a  copious  draughty  he 
drank  a  hedth  in  the  same  glass  filled  with  water. 
Thorins  appeared  quite  thanderstruok,  and,  after 
many  a  heavy  dgh,  put  the  glass  to  his  monUi,  but 
quiddy  drew  it  back ;  and  though  he  fiwtified  him- 
self with  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  apophthmn  on 
thwarting  the  senses,-  he  was  an  bonr  bewre  be 
emptied  his  i^asB,  to  the  great  divetsion  of  the  com- 
pany, and  his  own  advntage;  for  afterwards  he 
never  broke  in  upon  any  one*^  tenqwrance. 

—  It  ranee  my  ^>leett  (says  Madame  de  Sevigtt6) 
to  hear  an  old  creature  aay,  *<  I  am  too  dd  to  mend.'* 
This  would  sound  better  in  ayoung  peraea ;  youth 
IS  so  lovdy,  the  body  is  th^  so  perfect,  that  were 
the  mind  eqnally  sudi,  ^le  passion  wonM  be  too 
vehement  which  such  an  assemblage  must  excite; 
but,  when  the  graces  of  youth  b^gtn  to  wither,  then, 
aurdy  it  is  hi^  time  to  labour  after  the  mord  and 
intdleeteal  qnaHties,  and  endeavour  to  oampensate 
the  loss  of  beauty  by  the  acquirement  of  meriu 
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KADHMAX.. 

IMITATED     raOM     TH«     FRENCH     OF     MELLIN     DE     ST 
OELAISy   AMD    ONE    OF    THE    EPIGEAMS   OF   CLEMENT 
,      JCAftOT. 

Fair,  lovely,  beautifbl  thou  art 
Wbene>r  thy  smiles  my  passion  bless ; 

But  when  thou  lowerest  on  my  heart. 
Whene'er  thy  frowns  my  soul  depress, 
Thy  beauty  wanes,  thy  oharnm  grow  less. 

Then  ever  smile  upon  my  duty : 
Not  to  reward  iu  fidthfulness. 

But  merely  to  preserve  thy  beauty. 

T.  E.  I. 


I     fhm  Wednesday  the  im  to  Tuesday  the  25ih 
Novemher. 

ST  CBC1UA*S  DAT. 

Satcedat  next,  the  22nd,'  is  St  Cecilia's  day,  an 
anniversary  wbt<*h  survived  the  Roman  Catholic 
ascendancy  in  this  country  till  a  late  period,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  £ur  Saint's  being  the  patroness  of 
music  It  is  a  pity  her  festival  ever  went  out.  Per- 
haps the  new  animation  which  has  been  given  to  the 
study  of  music  by  the  works  of.  Mozart  and  others, 
by  the  jbundation  of  Academies,  and  the  getting  up 
of  performances  in  Abbeys  and  Halls,  will  revive  it; 
and  musicians  and  poets  too  be  inspired  by  a  love  of 
the  art,  as  wdl  as  the  recollections  of  the  Drydens 
and  Puroells,  to  give  it  welcome. 

The  following  is  Sir  Walter  Scott's  account  of  the 
Saint,  and  of  one  of  Dryden's  odes  in  celebration  of 
her,  which  we  have  transferred  to  our  pages ;  for, 
though  the  production  of  an  autho^ao  well-known, 
its  fiune  has  been  obscured,  even  with  persons  other- 
wise not  ignorant  of  him,  by  the  lustre  of  the  <  Alex- 
ander's Feast ;'  and  in  addition  to  what  Sir  Walter 
has  said  respecting  the  fineness  of  the  first  stanza, 
the  second  may  be  instanced  as  one  equally  fine,  if 
not  finer;  certainly  with  less  mixture  of  what  is 
weak.  The  remainder  of  the  poem  is  unfortunately 
disfigured  with  conceits ;  one  of  which  is  associated 
in  our  memory  with  a  simflar  puerility  into  which  it 
tempted  Handel.  In  the  music  to  the  line. 
Depth  of  pains  and  height  of  pasaioo, 
he  has  put  deep  notes  to  the  word  depih,  and  hiyk 
nTotes  to  the  word  height^  as  if  there  were  analogy  to 
depth  or  height  in  either  case,  and  the  terms  might 
not  have  been  convertible,  —  depth  of  passion  and 
height  of  pain.  But  we  wish  to  speak  of  these  slips 
of  great  men  without  irreverence. 

St  CecUia  ( Sir  Walter  Seott  tells  us)  was,  aeeoidinff 
to  her  legend,  a  Roman  virgin  of  rank,  who  flourishcS 
during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus. 
She  was  a  Christian,  and  by  her  purity  of  lifo,  and 
constant  employment  in  the  praises  of  her  Maker, 
while  yet  on  earth,  obtained  intercourse  with  an 
angeL  .  Being  married  to  Valerianus,  a  Pagan,  she 
not  only  prevailed  upon  him  to  abstain  from  using 
any  foaaiUarity  with  her  person,  but  converted  him 
and  his  brother  to  Chnstianity.  They  were  all 
martyrs  for  the  fidth  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Se- 
verus.  Chaucer  has  celebrated  this  legend  in  <  The 
Second  Nonne's  Tale,'  which  is  almost  a  literal  trans- 
lation from  the  <  Golden  Lesend'  of  Jacobus  Janu- 
ensis.  As  all  professions  and  fraternities,  in  ancient 
tiaies,  made  choice  of  a  tutelar  aaint,  Cecilia  was 
elected  the  protectress  of  music  and  musicians.  Ip 
was  even  believed  that  she  had  invented  the  organ, 
although  no  good  authority  can  be  discovered  for 
such  an  assertion.  Her  fostival  was  celebrated  from 
on  early  period  by  those  of  the  profession  over  whom 
ahe  presided. 

The  revival  of  letters  with  the  Restoration  was 
attended  with  a  similar  resuscitation  of  the  musical 
art ;  but  the  formation  of  a  Musical  Society  for  the 
annual  commemoration  of  St  Cecilia's  day  did  not 
take  place  till  1680.  An  ode,  written  for  the  ooca- 
sion,  was  set  to  music  by  the  most  able  professor,  and 
rehearsed  before  the  society  and  their  stewards  upon 
the  22d  November,  the  dav  dedicated  to  the  patroness. 
The  first  eflTusions  of  this  lund  are  miserable  enough. 
Mr  Malone  has  preserved  a  few  verses  of  an  ode,  by 
so  anonymous  author,  in  1683;  that  of  1684  was 
furnished  bv  Oldham,  whom  our  author  has  com- 
memorated by  an  degy ;  that  of  1685  was  written  by 
Nahum  Tate^  mad  ia  given  by  Mr  Malone,  vol  I. 
p.  274.  There  was  no  perfonnanoe  in  1686 ;  and, 
in  1687,  Dryden  fiimisbed  the  foUowing  ode,  which 
was  set  to  music  by  Draghi,  an  eminent  Italian  com- 
poser. Of  the  ammal  festival,  Motttux  ghres  the 
foUowiog  9f8eom%  :^ 


«  The  22d  of  November,  being  St  Ceeilia's  day,  is 
observed  throughout  all  Europe  by  the  lovers  of 
music  In^  luly,  Germany,  France,  and  other 
countries,  prizes  are  distributed  on  that  day,  in  some 
of  the  most  considerable  towns,  to  such  as  make 
the  best  anthem  in  her  praise.  On  that  day,  or  the 
next  (when  it  fidls  on  a  Sunday),  moetW  the  lovera 
of  musio^  whereof  many  are  persons  of  the  first  rank, 
meet  at  Stationers'  Hall,  in  London,  not  through  a 
principle  of  superstition,  but  to  propagate  the  ad- 
vancement of  that  divine  science.  A  splendid  enter- 
tainment is  provided,  and  before  it  there  is  always  a 
performance  of  music,  by  the  best  voices  and  hands 
m  town ;  the  words,  which  are  always  in  the  patron- 
ess's prabe,  are  set  l^  some  of  the  greatest  masters. 
This  year  (1601)  Dr  John  Blow,  that  fomous  mu- 
sician, composed  the  music ;  and  Mr  D*Ur£qr,  whose 
skill  in  tlungs  of  that  nature  is  well  known,  made 
the  words.  Six  stewards  are  chosen  for  each  ensuing 
year,  finir  of  which  are  either  persons  of  quality  or 
gentlemen  of  note,  and  the  two  last  either  gentlemen 
of  his  Majesty's  music,  or  some  of  the  chieif  masters 
in  town.  This  feast  is  one  of  the  genteelest  in  the 
world ;  there  are  no  formalities  nor  gatherings  as  at 
others,  and  the  appearance  there  is  always  very  ^len- 
did.  Whilst  the  company  is  at  tables  the  haut  boys 
and  trumpeU  play  suocesuvely." 

Hie  merit  of  the  following  ode  has  been  so  com- 
pletely lost  in  'Alexander's  Feast,*  that  few  readers 
give  themselves  even  the  trouble  of  attending  to  it. 
Yet  the  first  stanza  has  exquisite  merit;  and  although 
the  power  of  music  is  announced  in  those  which  fol- 
low, in  a  manner  more  abstracted  and  general,  and 
therefore  less  striking;  than  when  its  influence  upon 
Alexander  and  his  chie&  is  placed  before  our  eyes,  it 
is  perhaps  only  our  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
second  ode  that  leads  us  to  undervalue  tha  first, 
although  containing  the  original  ideas  so  exquisitely 
brought  out  and  embodied  in  *  Alexander's^Feast.* 


A   SONG   FOR   ST  CXCIUA's   OAT,   1697. 


From  harmony,  from  heav'nly  harmony. 

This  universal  frame  began. 

When  nature  underneath  a  heap 

Of  jarring  atoms  lay. 

And  could  not  heave  her  head. 

The  tuneful  voice  was  heard  from  high. 

Arise,  ye  more  than  dead ! 

Then  cold  and  hot,  and  moist  and  dry, 

In  order  to  their  stations  leap, 

And  Music's  pow'r  obey. 

From  harmony,  from  heav'nly  harmony. 

This  universal  frame  began : 

From  harmony  to  harmony. 

Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran. 

The  diapason*  closing  full  2n  man. 


What  passbn  cannot  music  raise  and  quell ! 

When  Jubal  struck  the  chorded  shell. 

His  listening  brethren  stood  around. 

And,  wond'ring,  on  their  faces  fell 

To  worship  that  celestial  sound. 

Less  than  a  god  they  thought  there  could  not  dwell! 

Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell 

That  spoke  so  sweetly  and  sowelL 

What  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and  quell !  ' 


The  trumpet's  loud  clangour 

Excites  us  to  arms. 

With  shrill  notes  of  anger 

And  mortal  alarms; 

The  double,  double,  double  beat 

Of  the  thund'ring  drum 

Cries,  Hark!  the  foes  come; 

Charge  charge  I  'tis  too  late  to  retreat. 


The  soft  complaining  flute 

In  dying  notes  discovers 

The  woes  of  hopeless  lovers. 

Whose  dirge  is  whiqser'd  by  the  warbling  lute. 


Sharp  violins  proclaim 

Their  jealous  pangs  and  desperation. 

Fury,  frantic  indignation. 

Depth  of  pains,  and  height  of  passion, 

For  the  fSur  disdainful  dame. 


*  The  dlsMtfon,  with  mnsirisns,  is  a  choi^  inrJnding  all 
notes.    Perfiaps  Dryden  remembered  Spenser's  allegorica] 
descrlptfao  of  the  human  figure  and  faculties  :<- 
"  The  frame  thereof  seem'd  partly  drcular. 
And  part  triangular ;  O,  won  divine ! 
Those  two,  the  first  and  last,  propitioas  are ; 
The  one  imperfect,  mortal  feminine, 
The  other  louaortalt  perfect  masculine ; 
And  'twixt  them  both  a  quadrate  was  the  base, 

Proportion'd  equally  by  seven  and  nine ; 
Nine  was  the  cirole  sot  in  heaven's  place ; 
All  which  compaoCed  made  a  goodly  diapaae." 

/(Slrjp  Queen,  book  II.  oanio  tx.  stasia  tr. 


But,  oh!  vrhat art  can  teaoh. 
What  human  voice  can  reach. 
The  sacred  oigan'k  praise? 
Notes  inspiring  holy  love. 
Notes  that  wing  their  heav*nly  ways 
To  mend  the  choirs  above. 


Orpheus  could  lead  the  savage  race, 

And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place. 

Sequacious  of  tbe  lyre; 

But  bright  Cecilia  raised  the  wonder  hfgber. 

When  to  her  organf  vocal  breath  was  glv'n  ; 

An  anoel  heard,  and  straight  appear'd, 

MistalOng  earth  for  heav'n. 

oaAxn  cBoaus. 
As  from  the  pow*r  of  sacred  lays 
The  spheres  began  to  move,  . 
And  sung  the  great  Creator's  prjiise 
To  all  the  bless'd  above; 
So  when  the  bet  and  dreadful  hour 
This  crumbling  paaeant  should  devour. 
The  trumpet  shiUl  be  heard  on  high. 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die. 
And  Music  shall  untune  the  sky. 


mOKAMOB   or   KBAL   tXWB. 

KO.  XLV. HISTOar  OP  TRX   MAXCHIOHESS  DK  CANOES. 

Wx  take  this  from  the  Ladies*  Pbcket  Magazine  for 
the  year  1825^  a  neat  little  publication  with  good 
things  in  it.  We  seem  as  if  we  had  read  the  story 
twenty  times  over  elsewhere ;  but  it  is  one  of  those> 
whose  frightful  truth  must  always  bring  it  into  collec- 
tions of  stories  like  the  present.  The  offending  par- 
ties,  by  the  outrageous  riolenco  of  their  passions,  and 
the  desperate  deflance  of  daylight  and  witnesses  by 
one  of  them,  were  most  likely  madmen ;  at  least,  had 
an  unhealthy  or  exaggerated  organisation  amounting 
to  nuMlness.  The  author  has  attributed  something  of 
coquetry  to  the  Marchioness,  and  added  that  it  was 
«no  doubt  innocent**  But  any  coquetry,  however 
pardonable  to  the  vanity  of  youth  and  beauty,  is  a 
very  dangerous  thing,  and  likely  to  bring  heavy  sor- 
rows on  the  light  shoulders  that  think  it  an  orna- 
ment, especially  if  the  heart  be  good,  and  capable  of 
ultimate  reflection.  The  poor  Marchioness,  by  hec 
affecting  endeavours  to  secure  her  husband's  life,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  woman  of  great  natural  tender- 
ness and  conscientiousness,  and  probably  thought  the 
endeavours  incumbent  upon  her,  out  of  remorse  for 
that  very  coquetry. 

This  lady,  whose  misfortunes  have  served  the  sub- 
ject of  romances,  poems,  and  melodramas,  was  bom 
at  Aviffuon,  in  the  year  1686.  Nature  and  fortune 
aeemea  to  have  united  to  load  her  with  their  fiivoar» 
in  her  early  life,  only  that  she  might  feel  more  acutdy 
the  horrors  of  her  subsequent  iiUe.  When  she  was 
little  more  than  thirteen  she  was  married  to  the  Mar- 
quis *de  CastelUme,  a  grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Villars. 
On  her  being  introduced  at  Versailles,  Iiouis  XIV, 
who  was  then  very  young,  distinguished  her  amidst 
the  crowd  of  beauties  which  embellished  the  most 
brilliant  court  in  Europe.  The  exquisite  loveliness 
of  the  Marchioness,  the  iUustrious  fomily  of  her 
husband,  the  immense  fortune  iHiich  she  had  brought 
him,  and  the  kind  attention  with  which  she  had  been 
honoured  by  the  King,  all  conspired  to  render  her 
the  foshion,  and  she  was  soon  known  in  Paris  by  no 
other  appellation  than  that  of  the  beautiftil  Proven- 
caL  Her  first  ties  were  soon  broken.  The  Marquia 
de  Castellane,  who  was  in  the  naval  service,  perished 
by  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  The  Mar- 
chioness, a  blooming  widow,  rich,  and  without  chil- 
dren, quickly  saw  all  the  most  splendid  youths  of  the- 
court  flocking  around  her,  and  sueing  for  her  hand.. 
Her  unpropitious  star  destined  her  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  youthful  Lan^e,  Marquis  de  Ganges. 
She  was  united  to  him  in  the  month  of  July,  1658. 
Two  months  after  the  cdebration  of  the  manria^, 
the  Marquis  took  his  wife  to  Avignon.  Their  bhsa- 
during  the  first  year  of  their  union  was  uninterrupted. 
The  Marquis  de  Ganges  had  two  brothers,  the  Abbe 
and  the  Chevalier  de  Ganges.  Both  were  so  deeply 
smitten  with  the  oharms  of  their  siste&in-law,  that 

f  St  CecOia  is  aaid  to  have  invented  the  organ,  thoadi  it 
ia  noC  known  when  or  how  she  came  by  tUa  eredit.    Cnaa* 
oer  introdooes  her  as  performing  upon  that  faiatntment  :-> 
"  And  while  that  the  organea  maden  melodie. 
To  God  alone  thus  in  her  heart  aong  ahe." 
The  descent  of  the  angel  we  have  already  mentioned. 
She  thus  annotuioes  thb  celestial  attendvit  to  her  hoa* 
band:— 

«' I  have  an  angel  wUeh  that  Icveth  me ; 
That  with  gsoat  k»ve,  wher  so  I  wake  or  Aepts 
Is  ready  aye  »y  body  for  to  kepe."  _  . 

.,  '      #       '  jT^  Seiwid  Nemnes  Ttk. 
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th^  iMtantly  bccsme  •mnnoarvd  of  ber.  At  the  ex- 
piralion  of  two  or  three  yean,  tome  differenoes  aroM 
between  the  married  couple :  on  the  one  side,  too 
strong  a  tendency  to  dUMpatioo,  and  on  the  other,  a 
*  little  coquetry,  which,  no  doubt,  was  mtirdy  inno- 
cent, occasioned  this  slight  disaffreement.  The  Abb^ 
who  was  naturally  of  an  intriguing  diqiosttion,  ex- 
asperated and  recoocUed  the  husband  and  wife,  just 
as  it  suited  his  purposes.  As  his  sister-in-law  made 
him  her  confidant,  he  hoped  that  he  should  ultimately 
render  her  favourable  to  his  passion ;  but,  as  soon  as 
he  disclosed  it,  his  lorre  was  diadainfblly  rejected. 
With  the  same  pretensions,  the  Chevalier  made  the 
same  attempt,  and  was  just  as  badly  received.  Not 
being  able  to  succeed,  the  two  brothers  mutually  con- 
fided to  each  other  their  criminal  wishes,  and,  blend- 
ing together  both  their  resentments,  they  agreed  to 
take  joint  vengeance.  From  that  period  they  sought 
the  means  of  getting  rid  of  their  sister-in-law.  Poison 
was  administered  to  die  Marchioneto  in  milk-choco- 
late ;  but,  whether  it  was  the  poison,  being  put  in 
irith  a  tremblmg  hand,  was  not  sufficient  in  quantity, 
or  that  the  milk  blunted  the  effect  of  it,  she  sustained 
but  little  injury  from  it.  The  crime,  however,  did 
sot  pan  undiscovered.  To  put  a  stop  to  the  rumoun 
on  this  siilject,  which  were  eurrent  in  the  city,  the 
Marquis  proposed  to  his  wife  to  spend  the  autumn  on 
his  estate  of  Ganges.  The  Marefaioness  consented, 
which  seems  rather  extraordinary;  but  in  haman 
events  there  are  always  some  oircumstanees  which  are 
inexplicable.  It  appears  that  the  Bdarehioness  had 
ibrebodings  of  her  fate ;  for  in  a  letter  to  her  mother^ 
dated  from  the  castle  of  Ganges,  she  dechured  that 
abe  could  not  traverse  the  gloomy  avenues  of  that 
melancholy  residence  without  a  feeling  of  terror. 
Her  husband,  who  had  accompanied  her  thither,  left 
her  with  his  two  brothers,  and  returned  to  Avignon. 
Not  long  before  her  quitting  that  city,  the  Mar- 
chioness had  come  into  possession  of  a  considerable 
inheritance;  and  it  is  a  &et  that  proves  that  she 
suspected  the  family  into  which  she  had  entered, 
and  perhaps  even  ber  husband,  that  she  made  a  will 
at  Avignon,  by  which,  in  case  of  her  death,  she  con- 
fided her  property,  till  ber  children  were  of  age,  to 
Ma^wmft  de  Roesan,  her  mother.  This  will  became 
the  pretext  of  an  inveterate  persecution  of  the  Mar- 
chioness by  her  brothers-in-law.  They  bo  strongly 
and  perseveringly  pre»ed  her  to  revoke  it,  that  she 
was  at  hot  weak  enough  to  consent.  They 
had  no  sooner  carried  their  point,  than  they  made  a 
second  attempt  to  poison  her,  but  with  no  better 
success  than  before.     The  monsters  had,  however, 

S me  too  far  to  allow  of  their  receding.  Being  one 
y  obliged  to  keep  her  bed  by  indisposition,  the 
marchioness  saw  her  brothers-in-law  enter  the  room. 
In  one  hand  the  Abbu  had  a  pistol,  and  in  the  other 
a^glass  of  poison :  the  Chevalier  had  a  drawn  sword 
under  his  arm.  You  must  die,  madam,  said  the 
Abb4 ;  choose  whether  by  pistol,  sword,  or  poison. 
The  marchioness,  in  a  state  bordering  on  distraction, 
could  not  believe  ber  senses :  she  sprang  out  of  bed* 
threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  brothers,  and  asked 
what  crime  she  had  committed.  Choose !  was  the 
only  answer  which  the  assassins  made.  Seeing  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  assistance,  the  unfortunate  lady 
took  the  glass  which  the  Abbe  presented  to  her,  and 
swallowed  the  contents,  while  he  held  the  pistol  to 
her  breast.  This  horrible  scene  being  finished,  the 
monsters  retired,  and  locked  the  victim  into  the  room, 
promising  to  send  to  her  a  confessor,  the  spiritual  aid 
of  whom  she  had  requested  as  a  last  favour.  She 
was  now  alone ;  her  first  thought  was  to  escape;  her 
next  was  to  try  various  means  of  removing  from  her 
stomach  the  poison  which  she  bad  been  forced  to 
take :  in  the  latter  she  partly  succeeded  by  putting 
one  of  the  locks  of  ber  hair  down  her  throat.  Then, 
half-naked,  she  threw  herself  into  the  oourt-yard» 
though  the  window  was  nearly  eight  yards  from  the 
ffround.  But  how  was  she  to  escape  from  her  mur- 
deiers,  who  would  speedily  be  aware  of  her  tight,  and 
were  masters  of  all  the  outlets  from  the  castle  ?  The 
imfbrtunate  marchioness  implored  the  compassion  of 
one  of  the  servants,  who  let  her  out  into  the  fields 
through  a  stable  door.  She  was  quickly  pursued  by 
the  Abb6  and  Chevalier,  who  represented  her  as  a 
mad  woman  to  a  farmer,  in  whose  house  she  had 
taken  refuge.  It  was  here  that  the  crime  was  to  be 
consummated.  The  Chevalier,  who  hitherto  had 
appeared  less  ferocious  than  his  brother,  followed  her 
m>m  room  to  room,  and  having  come  up  with  her  in  a 
remote  apartment,  the  villain  gave  ber  two  stabs  in 
the  breast,  and  five  in  the  back,  at  the  moment  that 
she  was  trying  to  get  away.  The  blows  were  so 
violent  that  the  sword  was  broken,  and  part  of  it 
remained  in  the  shoulder.  The  cries  of  the  miserable 
lady  brought  the  neighbours  to  the  place,  and  the 
Abb^  who  had  staid  at  the  door  to  prevent  any  help 
from  coming  to  her,  entered  the  house  with  the 
crowd.  Enraged  to  see  that  the  marchioness  was  not 
yet  dead,  he  presented  his  pistol  to  her  breast,  but  it 
missed  fire.  ITie  specUtors,  who  had  hitherto  been 
terrified,  now  rushed  to  seize  the  Abbe  ;  but  by  dint 
of  hard  struggles  he  efifected  his  escape.  Mndft"!^  de 
Ganges  lived  nineteen  days  after  this  event*  and  did 
not  exp^e  till  she  had  publicly  implored  the  divme 
mercy  for  her  aettstins.  On  her  body  being  opened, 
the  boweb  were  found  to  be  corroded  by  the  effect  of 


the  poison.  Her  husband  was  present  during  her 
last  moments.  There  were  very  strong  pre8um|>tions 
agunst  him ;  but  the  marchioness,  still  compassionate 
amidst  the  severest  suflRnings,  did  all  that  lay  in  her 
power  to  dear  him  fWmi  suspicion.  The  parliament 
of  Toulouse  lost  no  time  in  instituting  judicial  pro- 
ceedings affainst  the  criminals,  and  bv  a  decree  which 
was  issued  on  the  21st  of  August,  1667,  the  Abb^ 
and  the  Chevalier  de  Ganges  were  outlawed,  and 
sentenced  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel.  After  havins 
had  his  property  confiscated,  and  been  degraded 
from  the  rank  of  nobility,  the  marquis  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  banishment  by  the  same  decree.  The 
Chevalier  found  shelter  in  Malta,  and  was  subsequently 
killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  Turk&  As  to  the 
Abb^  he  soiu^t  an  asylum  in  Holland,  and  there, 
under  a  fictitious  name,  he  passed  through  a  variety 
of  adventures,  which  might  furnish  the  snl^ect  of  a 
romance.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  two  sueh 
execrable  wretches  should  have  esoiped  the  punish- 
ment which  was  so  justly  awarded  to  them  by  the 
parliament  of  Toulouse. 


SPBOIMBNS   or  OBXJBBRATBD 
AUTHORS. 

BALZAC. 

In  selecting,  from  our  best  storehouse,  the  Romance 
of  Real  Life  in  our  last  number,  we  met  with 
the  following  entertaining  acoount  of  Bdzac,  who,  as 
a  brother  wit  and  dandy  of  the  writer  whom  we  gave 
some  specimens  of  in  No.  S2,  we  thought  would 
fitly  come  after  him.  Balxac  was  given  to  more  real 
solemnity  in  hb  pomp  than  Voiture ;  but,  like  him, 
had  real  talents,  and  occasionally  exhibits  considerable 
grace  and  pleasantry.  He  partook  with  him  the 
afflicting  consequences  of  celebrity  as  a  letter-writer, 
having  at  last  such  a  load  of  correspondence,  in  an- 
swering which  he  felt  himself  bound  to  be  witty,  that 
he  laboured,  in  a  double  sense,  under  the  fatigue  of 
his  agreeableness.  It  was  the  foshion,  at  one  time, 
for  every  gentleman  in  France,  who  aspired  to  be 
thought  a  man  of  taste,  to  write  a  letter  to  Balzac  on 
purpose  to  get  an  answer,  which  he  might  show  abont. 
Notwithstanding  the  cruel  turn  of  his  bigotry,  the 
result  of  bad  breeding  in  matters  of  religion,  our 
author  was  an  honest  man ;  and  directed  himself 
in  his  will,  to  be  buried  *'  at  the  feet  of  the  poor  "  in 
Angouleme,  to  the  hospital  and  Capuchin  convent  of 
which  city  be  was  a  generous  benefactor. 

Balzac  (says  the  authority  before-mentioned)  was 
a  French  writer  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  fnend  of  Voiture,  the  fovourite  and  cor- 
respondent of  Cardinal  RiehHeo,  the  Duke  d*£sper- 
non,  and  Cardinal  de  la  Villette :  as  a  ptdilio  agent 
of  the  last,  he  resided  at  Rottie  in  1621,  and  part  of 
the  following  year. 

After  making  allowances  lor  eoostitutional  vanity, 
extravi^ance,  and  the  fauj^briBantf  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  his  letters  contain  many  fine  turns  and  wit^ 
passages;  but,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  his 
pre&ce  writer,  Motte-Aigron  (Troyes,  1634,  12mo. 
excellent  type),  the  idea  of  publication  was  eridently 
uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Balzac,  at  the  moment  he 
wrote ;  he  is  perpetually  on  the  look-out  for  good 
things,  and  exhibits  in  every  page  strong  proofii  of 
literary  labour,  and  the  toil  of  invention. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  agreeable  a  writer,  and 
so  pleuant  a  man,  should  have  imbibed  the  religious 
prejudices  of  the  times  and  the  intolerant  spirit  of 
his  patrons ;  he  joins  heartily  in  the  cry  of  persecu- 
tion, and  echoes  the  court  cants  a^nst  the  Hugo- 
nots.  In  his  fifteenth  letter  to  the  Duke  d*£spemon, 
there  occurs  on  this  subject  a  piece  of  Jesuitism  un- 
worthy of  a  literary  character  and  an  honest  man. 

**  The  fall  of  heroy  is  decreed  by  heaven  as  certain 
as  the  day  of  judgment,  and  to  oppose  its  suppression 
is  to  resist  the  will  of  God.  It  cannot  be  very  difil- 
cult  for  a  great  Prince  to  find  or  to  make  them 
guilt^r ;  indeed,  every  species  of  deception  is  justifi- 
able if  it  ultimately  tends  to  the  everlasting  happi- 
ness of  those  we  deceive. 

*<  Do  we  ask  a  madman  whether  be  chooses  a 
straight- waistooat?  Would  a  fother,  who  saw  his 
son  sinking  in  a  rapid  stream,  suffer  him  to  be 
drowned,  rather  than  drag  him  out  by  the  hair  of  his 
head?- 

A  sentiment  of  Balzac*s,  which  follows  this  curious 
doctrine  in  the  same  letter,  will  be  iu  best  refutation : 
**  No  consideration  can  alter  the  nature  of  things ; 
no  circumstance  or  situation  can  make  proper  that 
which  is  of  itself  base  and  uigust.** 

In  his  twentieth  letter,  written  from  Rome  to  the 
Cardinal  de  la  Villette,  be  acknowledges  the  receipt 
of  a  remittance,  and  proceeds  to  inform  his  Eminence 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  meaoa  to  spend  it.  On 
this  suho'eot  he  writes  as  if  he  understood  and  vaUied 
the  luxuries  he  describes ;  but  the  lively  FreQcfanuui 
cannot  suppress  extravagaDt  hyperbole^  ^ 


**  In  this  broiling  moMh  ( Julv)  I  use  every  method 
in  my  power  to  guard  against  the  heat ;  four  servants 
constantly  fiin  my  apartments  ;  they  raise  wind  enough 
to  mahe  a  tempestuome  tea. 

**  My  wine  is  plunged  into  snow  and  ice  till  the 
moment  I  drink  it ;  I  pass  half  my  time  in  the  cold 
bath,  and  diride  the  other  half  between  an  orange 

fove,  cooled  by  a  refreshing  fountain,  and  my  sofa ; 
do  not  venture  to  cross  the  street,  but  in  a  coach. 

**  Other  people  are  content  with  scenting  powers, 
I  have  hit  on  the  method  of  eating  and  drinking 
them ;  I  protest  that  my  chamber  smells  stronger  of 
perfumes  than  Arabia  Felix,  and  I  am  so  larish  of 
rose  water  and  essence  of  jessamine,  that  I  actually 
swim  in  it.  While  my  neighbours,  at  this  sultry  sea- 
son, are  overloading  their  stomachs  with  solid  food,  I 
sul^t  almost  intirely  on  birds  fed  with  sugar: 
these,  with  jellies  and  fruit,  are  the  whole  of  my 
diet- 
He  concludes  with  an  acknowledgment,  which  is, 
in  fiict,  though  undesignedly,  a  severe  satire  on  him- 
self^  or  his  patron,  for  paying  his  man  so  extravagantly 
for  being  idle ;  **  these  are  the  whole  of  the  servioea 
I  perform ;  such  are  the  duties  of  my  oflioe.- 

His  twenty-first  letter,'  written  in  the  following 
December,  may  be  considered  as  a  practieal  sermon 
on  the  passage  I  have  recited ;  it  was  written  during 
a  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  probably  produced  by  hS 
luxurious  indolence. 

After  comparing  this  cruel  disease  to  the  wild 
beasts  of  Africa  and  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  he  pro- 
ceeds^ to  describe,  with  his  usual  vivacity,  the  weak 
state  it  bad  reduced  him  to: — **  I  am  now  become  so, 
valiant  and  courageous,  that  if  a  troop  of  horse 
pursued  me,  I  womd  not  run  away ;  and  so  proud, 
that  if  his  Holiness  the  Pope  made  me  a  visit,  I  should 
not  wait  on  him  to  the  door.** 

Persons  better  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
that  period  than  the  editor  of  this  collection,  will 
probably  discover  who  it  is  that  Balzac  describes  in 
the  following  words:  **The  loveliest  Princess  m 
luly  is  married,  is  doomed  to  pass  her  days,  and, 
abs,  her  nights,  with  a  brute !  Judge  only  of  his  per- 
son :  he  has  a  bull's  neck,  a  face  so  overcharged  with 
blood,  that  you  expect  him  to  sink  down  every  mo> 
ment  in  an  apoplexy ;  teeth  so  bbck,  that  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  whiten  an  (Ethiopian ;  a  nose  and  a 
stomach  of  so  enormous  a  projection,  &c  &c.  In 
short,  his  supposing  it  possible  for  a  pretty  woman  to 
love  him,  is  a  sin  against  nature  and  common  sense.** 

The  following  is  a  brief  but  well  drawn  sketch  of 
some  eminent  Italian  personage,  I  suspect  of  the 
Pope  himself. 

**  There  has  not  been  since  the  death  of  Nero,  a 
Prince  who  has  made  a  better  buffoon ;  he  composes 
verses  and  sets  them  to  music,  with  the  dexterity  and 
skill  of  a  master,  he  recites  Ariosto  with  impressive  cor- 
rectness, and  possesses  a  just  taste  in  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  vertii ;  in  a  word,  he  excels  in  every  art, 
science,  and  trade,  except  his  own :  a  thousand  crowns 
a  year  has  latelv  been  given  to  an  author  who  pre- 
sented a  learned  and  elaborate  dissertation,  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  prove  that  his  generous  patron  is 
lineally  descended  from  Julius  Caesar.** 

Balzac  then  proceeds,  with  the  entertaining  pro- 
lixity of  a  Frenchman,  to  describe  the  house  in  which 
he  resides.  « It  is  neither  so  elegant  nor  so  costly  as 
Fontainebleau,  but  it  has  a  charming  wood  behind  it, 
which  the  solar  rays  cannot  penetrate,  and  is  admlra- ' 
bly  calculated  for  an  invalid  with  weak  eyes,  or  to 
make  an  ordinary  woman  appear  tolerably  handsome. 

«  The  trees,  covered  with  foliage  to  their  very  roots, 
are  crowded  with  turtle  dowee  and  pheasants  ;  wherever 
I  walk,  I  tread  upon  tnh'ps  and  anemodes,  which  I 
have  ordered  my  sardener  to  plant  among  the  other 
flowers,  to  prove  that  the  French  strangers  do  not  suffer 
fa  a  comparison  with  their  Italian  friends.*' 

A  truce  at  that  time  signed  with  the  Hi^gonots, 
occasioned  the  loyal  and  religous  seal  of  Balzac  again  to 
burst  forth.  "  I  will  not  take  the  liberty,**  he  observes, 
<*  to  anticipate  his  Mi^esty's  gracious  hitenUons,  but  he 
may  rest  assured  that  nothing  can  ever  soften  the 
heart,  or  change  the  disposition  of  an  heretic ;  how- 
ever he  may  be  flattered  or  soothed,  and  whatever  he 
may  say  or  swear,  a  Hugonot  will  always  be  rebel- 
lious against  a  Catholic  sovereign, 
r ."  From  the  first  rise  of  the  heterodox  opinions,  to 
the  present  hour,  they  have  always  more  or  less 
defied  the  constituted  authorities  of  every  country 
in  which  they  have  resided;  the  cautionary  towns 
are  the  focus  of  sedition  and  rebellion.  Let  us  only 
suppose  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  king's  sub- 
jects of  the  true  rellffion  were  in  a  similar  way  to 
deinand  fortresses  and  towns,  and,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers?— little  more  would  remain  for  our 
master  to  reign  over,   than  his  palaces,  and  royal 


in  his  forty-second  letter,  written  at  Rome,  during 
the  disturbance  and  intrigues  which  sgitated  the 
College  of  Cardinals  previous  to  the  election  of  Alex- 
ander Ludovirio,  who  afterwards  assumed  the  Papal 
tile  of  Gregory  the  fifteenth,  our  author  is  satirical, 
lively,  and  pleasant ;— these  are  his  words. 

»  Listen,  and  I  will  rriate  strange  things;  one'of 
the  candidates  for  the  Iripal  erown  keeps  in  constant 
pay  six  astrologers  to  consult  the  stars  on  the  proba- 
bility of  his  success;  another  takes  money  of  two 
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paHttf  and  coolly  volet  fot  a  third;  otbtta  tn  aud- 
denlv  afflicted  vith  tbe  moit  dangcroiit  oompUiiitit , 
and  caa  scarcely  rise  from  their  chain  in  the  hope  of 
being  choeen,  on  the  probability  of  another  election 
speedily  taking  place ;  it  it  often  founds  that  a  cardi- 
nal of  a  punT  conttitution,  tinking  under  age  and 
infirmity*  maket  a  robutt  and  long»UTed  Pope  {  in 
ibort,  I  tee  on  every  tidetimony,  fraud,  timnlation  and 
dittimolation ;  good  &ith,  moral  purity,  ditinteretted^ 
nets,  and  timpUcity  of  heart,  are  altogether  banitbed 
from  the  oondaTC.** 

Tbe  forty-ninth  letter  It  written  to  hit  mittrcti, 
during  a  terere  inditpoettion,  and  under  the  irritat- 
ing  Imptcttiont  of  jealoutv.  On  thh  oeeation,  he 
givea  utterance  to  the  Tiofenee  of  hit  rase  till  he 
Sinelee  hit  rant  it  tuMfane.  « If  my  hand  wielded 
btti  for  one  boor  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove,*  tayt  the 
OBlrageottt  lover,  « not  a  palace  or  a  tower  should 
stand  intire  on  the  turfiice  of  the  globe.** 


DHAwnra  room  sorap-boox 

W«  take  thame  to  ounehet  for  not  having^giten'a 
more  inttant  notice  of  thit  Christmas  and  Kew  Year 
periodical  (a  handsome  present  for  tbe  aeaton),  full 
of  Mfai  Landon'k  poetry  and  of  beautifol  platet; 
bttt  w>e  heped  to  write  a  longer  article  in  reference  to 
tome  fbeliogt  which  have  been  touchbgly  eiprested 
by  the  &ir  contributor  of  the  latter-prett ;  and  at  we 
oaMMl  do  thit  forthwith,  we  mutt  deUy  our  notice 
no  loager.  We  rejoice  to  tee,  in  thb  year's  book, 
that  Biiss  Landon  has  given  ugns  of  a  resolution  to 
turn  her  poetical  foouUy  to  iu  best  and  mott  poetieal 
aoeooilty— that  of  teeing  happineat  wherever  the  can, 
inttead  of  lamenting  where  it  it  not  to  be  found. 
Poetry  it  angelical,  and  should  ttrike  pleature 
wherever  it  comet.  Indeed  it  cannot  help  domg  sc 
in  tome  meature,  even  when  it  laments  that  there  is 
no  pleasure.  Its  very  tones  and  pleasurable  images 
reibte  it.  But  if  it  it  content  to  repeat  the  common- 
pUoet  of  regret,  as  the  ground-work  of  its  tong, 
instead  of  animatiag  hope  and  endeavour,  it  does  but 
the  more  dangerously  tend  to  keep  up  tbe  useless 
deli^siont  of  despondency ;  whereas,  like  the  sweet- 
ness of  perfect  womanhood  itteli;  it  thould  be 
ineapfble  of  doing  us  anything  but  service,  and 
making  us  full  of  gratitude  for  joy  doubled,  or 
palience  irresistible. 

Among  the  plates  are  tome  tpedmens  of  oriental 
architecture  (the  most  beautiftil  union  of  richness 
and  0r«ie  m  building),  Eiiglith  landscapes  by  Mr 
Allei%  Ukenestet  of  the  two  ^Oss  Porters,  Sir  James 
Macintosh,  &c,  but  above  all,  a  portrait  of  Raphael* 
exquisite,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  genuine  thing*— 
refined  to  the  |aat  degree,  truly  noble  and  self- 
po^Plwod,  teriovty  but  with  a  worhi  of  pleeturablllty 
iflspUed  in  the  ioaturn  and  expretdon.  We  shall 
not  be  assy  till  we  have  it  hanging  up^in  our  study. 
In  the  following  pattaget  from  MiajTiandon't  poetry, 
we  liave  keptsome  versea  on  it  tilljthe  bst  The 
latter  part  of  then  is  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  the 
pidoter  by  his  mittrest^  the  celebrated  Fomarina. 
These  three  extracts  contain  three  excellent  letaons,-. 
on  tba  treatment  of  children,  on  the  tatkt  of  man- 
hood, aad  on  the  enjoyments  to  be  derived  from 
iaoagination  and  affection  when  their  tasks  have  suc- 
ceeded in  refining  the  world. 

cHiu>axH. 


A  word  will  fill  the  little  heart 
With  pleasure  and  with  pride ; 

It  is  a  harsh,  a  cruel  thing. 
That  such  can  be  deniM. 

And  yet  hofr  many  weary  hours 
Those  Joyous  creatures  know ; 

How  much  of  sorrow  and  restraint 
They  to  their  ehlers  owe ! 

Uow  much  ther  su£for  firom  our  foulu ! 

How  much  from  our  mistakes ! 
How  often,  too,  mistaken  zeal 

An  infant's  misery  makes* 

';    ITs  0Mr-nf2t  and  cetr-itaeft* 
Wk  twfh  amd  m  e^t^/lm, 

^     2b  ^Mm  Mrnorreif  ^fne. 


No :  only  taught  bv  love  to  love* 

Seems  cbilcuood  s  natural  task ; 
Affection,  gentleness,  and  hope. 

Are  all  lU  brief  years  ask. 

AMSUOaATlON  AMD  TKB   mUEX,  MAIl's   irOtLI  TASKti 

Fall,  fall,  ye  mighty  temples  to  the  ground: 

Not  in  your  sculptured  rite 

Is  the  real  exercise 
Of  human  nature's  brightest  power  found. 

*Tis  in  the  gifted  line, 
ht  mtk  fof  ikfomgkk  divim 
That  yingt  down  Mtmwtm  io  U§kt  tmr  eommtm  tciL 

'TIs  in  the  great,  the  lovely,  and  the  true, 

Tie  in  Me  gmtnmt  thcmffhe, 

OfaB  thai  mam  has  wrought, 
OfaU  thai  fH  rmMdmftr  mam  io  do, 

aAPKAXL. 

Ah !  not  for  him  the  dull  and  meetur*d  eya^ 
Which  colours  nothing  in  the  common  sky. 
Which  sees  but  night  upon  tli#  starry  cope. 
And  aninuites  with  no  mysterious  hope. 
Which  looks  upon  a  quiet  ^mc,  nor  dreams 
If  it  be  ever  tranquil  as  it  seems  ; 
Which  reads  no  histories  in  a  pasting  look, 
Nor  on  the  cheek  which  it  dM  heart't  own  book, 
Whejeon  it  writes  in  rosy  characters 
Whate*er  emotion  in  its  uleoce  stirs. 

Such  are  the  common  people  of  the  soul. 
Of  whom  the  stars  write  not  in  their  brieht  scrolL 
These^  when  the  eunshine  at  the  noonticM  maket 
Golden  eon/usion  in  theforoit  braku. 
See  no  sweet  shadows  glidine  o*er  tbe  grass. 
Which  seems  to  fill  with  wild  flowers  as  they  pats; 
7%e$efrom  the  iwUiffhi  ntuek  ofthefimntt 
Aeh  nei  iU  ooGrot  and  ite  tmeot  aeoonnt: 
These  never  seek  to  read  tho  chronksle 
Which  hides  within  the  hyacinth's  dim-lit  bell : 
They  know  not  of  the  poetry  which  lies 
Upon  the  summer  rose's  languid  eyes ; 
They  have  no  spiritual  visitings  dysiaa. 
They  dream  no  dreamlngt,  and  they  see  no  vision 

The  young  Italian  was  not  of  the  clay, 
That  doth  to  dust  one  long  allegiance  pay. 
No ;  he  was  tempered  with  that  finer  name. 
Which  ancient  fobles  say  from  heaven  came ; 
The  sunshine  of  the  soiu,  which  fills  the  earth 
With  beauty  borrow'd  from  its  place  of  birth. 
Hence  has  the  lute  its  sonff,  the  scroll  its  line ; 
Heaoe  stands  the  statue  glorious  as  its  shrine ; 
Hence  the  foir  pioture^  kmgs  are  fiMi  to  win,  ^ 
The  mind's  creation  from  the  world  within. 


TUX   FOaifAEIMA  TO  ftArHAXI.. 

Not  without  flw  /• — alone,  thy  hand 

Fbrgot  ito  art  awhile ; 
Tl^  pencil  lest  Hs  high  command 

Uncherish'd  by  mv  smile.- 
It  was  too  dull  a  task  for  thee  ] 

To  paint  remember'd  rajrs  { 
Thou,  who  wert  want  to  gaae  on  me, 

And  eoloor  fkan  that  gase. 

I  know  that  I  am  very  fair,  \ 

I  would  I  were  divine. 
To  realize  the  thapee  that  share 

Thoee  midnight  hourt  of  thine. 
Thou- sometimes  telllit  me,  how  in  sleep 

What  lovely  phantoms  seem ;  ' 
I  hear  thee  name  them,  and  I  weep,    ; 

Too  jealous  of  a  dream. 

But  thou  did'st  pine  for  me,  my  love, 

Aside  thy  colours  thrown ; 
'Twaf  tad  to  raiie  thine  eyet  above 

Unanswer'd  by  my  own : 
Thou  who  art  wont  to  lift  thote  eyes, 

And  gather  from  my  face 
The  warmth  of  life't  impattion'd  dyes. 

Its  colour  and  its  grace. 

Ah !  let  me  linger  at  thy  side,  1 

And  ting  aome  sweet  old  aong,  I 
That  tdla of  heartsat  true  and  tried. 

As  to  oursdvet  beloDf. 
The  love  whose  light  thy  ocdoars'give, 

b  kindled  at  the  heart. 
And  who  ahaM  bid  its  iniutnoe  live, 

My  Raphad^ifwepafft?    _ 


irvinBU.me-HO08B 

BT   I.  J.  KXMT,  XtQ.    AaCSlTXCT. 

[FVmi  the  *  Arehiieetural  MmgaHm,*  a  new  monthfy 
pmbHeation,  dioeneeing  evergthing  oonneeted  wHk 
honee  and  homeetead,  and  conduced  with  hf$  utnil 
tndnttrg,  predeion,  and  abUUy,  bg  Mr  Louden.1 

Sia, — There  are  few  persons,  whatever  may  be 
their  rank  in  eode^,  who  have  not  occasion,  at  tome 
period  or  other  of^  their  livet,  to  make  choioeof  a 
houte.  Perbapt  I  should  not  be  far  wrong  were  I 
to  tay  that  this  duty  has  to  be  performed  by  moit 
men  several  tunes.  How  much  of  health,  comfiirt, 
economy  in  living,  and  respectability  of  appearance 
depends  on  the  choice  made,  few  people,  I  believe, 
are  aware;  and  still  fewer  have  an  idea  of  the 
seemingly  trifling,  and,  I  may  almost  say,  invisible 
circumstances,  on  which  the  comfort  of  a  houte 
sometimes  depends.  Before  entering  on  the  details 
of  my  sul^ieet,  I  shall  just  mention  one  of  the  seemr 
ingly  trlflmg  circumstances  alluded  to. 

Suppose  a  new  houe^  mott  subttaatiaUy  built,  and 
in  miey  apparsnt  eireuastanee  eligible  either  fiv 
purchase  or  oecupalioa,  and  that  the  inUnded  ocei^ 


Ckthof  SilmmdeA^-Jun  Calprenede  having  got  a 
good  sum  by  a  ramaaee,  bousht  a  very  rich  suit  of 
delhest  andaaaequaintaBeeaunttghtm  of  what  stuff 
hb  clothes  wera?  hersfdied,  <«Theyare  SRvander;" 
which  was  the  titit  of  the  piece  widch  had  procured 
himtbenoDty.  ^ 


pier  or  purehater  has  com|deted  hit  bargaiB, 

examinhig  the  tubaoil,  and  the  manner  la  which  the 

foundation  wallt  are  fauHt.    On  the  tuppotition  that 

tbetuhBoilisdry,  aUwiU  be  very  well,  and  Jtbe  bcBM 

will  turn  4Mit  what  ife  appeaia  to  ha.     But  tuppoeiagb 

on  the  other  hand,  that  the  subtoil  ahould  be  a  dayv 

or  a  atratum  of  moist  gravel,  or  moitt  eotl  of  aay 

kind,  and  that  the  foundation  wnllt  thould  have  baaft 

built  with  tpongy  brioke  and  bad  nmrtar,  jskI  aat 

with  good  hard  brick  or  Roman  cement  {  the  ea»- 

sequeoee  of  this  will  bcb  that  the  kitchen  aad  other 

apartments  on  the  ground  floor  will  appear  dtfy  and 

comfortabla  for  a  year,  or  perhape  longer;  bntaftfer 

thit,  from  the  bottoiBs  of  tfaa  wallt  acting  like  epon^sa 

in  absorbing  moisture  from  the  soil,  tbe  damp  will  naa 

up  through  them  more  and  more  every  year,  tilj^ 

at  last,  it  will  reach  6  ft.  or  8  ft  above  the  exterior 

surfoce  of  tbe  ground.     I  could  refer  to  a  house,  m. 

all  other!  respects  moti  tubstantjally  and  hidlciwitly 

built,  and  turroundad  by  dry  treat  at  deep  as  the 

fitting  of  the  walls,  but  on  a  daysj  soil,  and  without 

cement  being  used  in  the  foun^uons,  in  which  the 

damp,  in  the  oourse  of  eight  years,  has  risen  as  high 

as  the  pariour  floor;  and  the  fismily  occupying  me 

houte  are  now  -quite  surprised  at  finding  their  SuA 

ture  beooming  mouldy  there,  after  having  been  for 

years  without  experiencing  anything  of  the  kind. 

Tbi^   I  think,  will  show  the  importance  of  using 

cement  in  tbe  foundations  of  all  houses  pisofd  on 

damp  soils,  and  of  examining  the  foundations  under 

the  lowest  floors  before  taking  a  house,  to  see  if  thit 

hat  been  done.     I  shall  now  proceed  to  my  subject. 

The  choice  of  a  houae  wfll  in  aome  respects  d^ 

pend  on  the  site  and  diaraeter  -of  the  houae  required, 

the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  uted,  and  the  station 

in  life  of  the  party  intending  to  occupy  it.     There 

are  some  things,  however^  common  to  all  booses, 

which  ahould  be  eq>ecbUy  attoided  to,  whether  in  a 

building  intended  eolely  for  business,  or  in  a  private 

residenee.    The  tnt  points  to  be  considered  are,  the 

nature  and  character  of  the  aoil  on  which  the  houa^ 

is  eieeted,  and  whether  it  is  effectually  drained,  or  Is 

capable  of  being  drained  so  as  to  be  kept  perfectly 

diy  I  for  no  aidvaatages  in  other  respects  can  com* 

pensate  for  a  damp  situation,  both  as  regards  health 

and  property.     A  hooee  bulk  in  a  damp  situatfon, 

even  though  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  in  mak^ 

ing  an  artifteial  foundation  of  concrete  (which  has 

lately  been  done  in  many  pUMCt),  is  still  unwholefc 

seme ;  and  thould  the  materialB  of  the  fitmndation  be 

of  inferior  quality,  such  as  place  (that  is,  soft  half* 

burnt)  bricks,  and  soft  pine  timber  (also  a  common 

caae),  it  will  speedily  dmy,  and  be  a  oonstant  and 

unavoidable  expense.     A  gravelly  soil  is  the  best  to 

build  on,  provided  care  be  taken  to  keep  out  the  land 

springs,  by  drains  befow  the  level  of  the  bottom  of 

the  vmUt ;  or  hard  sand,  if  gravel  cannot  be  fimnd : 

but  soft  sand  or  clay  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 

The  construction  of  the  house  is  a  matter  of 
serious  importance  to  any  person  about  to  take  a 
lease ;  as,  by  doing  this,  he  will  probably  render  him- 
sdf  liable  to  reinstate  dilapidations,  many  of  which 
mav  be  in  an  incipient  state  when  he  takes  possession. 
It  is  therefore  quite  advisable,  and,  indeed,  is  impe- 
rative on  every  person  who  is  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  building,  to  employ  a  respectable  architect, 
surveyor,  or  builder,  to  examine  the  strength  and 
durability  of  the  house  he  is  about  to  enga^  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  whether  it  is  likely  to  remain  strong 
and  firm  for  a  number  of  years.  The  intended  ten- 
ant should  also  try  to  discover  the  nature  of  tbe  soil, 
by  whidi  he  wUl  aim  ascertain  that  of  the  air  which 
he  will  have  to  breathe.  In  low  damp  situations, 
it  It  wdl  known  that  the  air  it  at  all  times  charged 
with  a  greater  degree  of  moisture  than  is  the  case  in 
dry  open  situatkms.  A  moist  air  suits  very  few  oon- 
stitutions^  even  in  our  humid  climate  and  seldom 
iSdl9  to  bring  on  zhenmatism,  more  especially  in 
thota  who  cannot  afford  to  live  well  and  tid;e  abund^ 
ance  of  exercise. 
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Another  imporUnt  matter  to  be  attended  to,  is  the 
thorough  Feoiiktion  of  homst ;  tor  should  the  air 
teoome  stagnant  from  vant  of  a  freo  Tentilationy 
particularly  in  houses  that  ha¥e  a  story  underground* 
it  is  tiighly  injurious  to  the  persons  living,  and  par- 
ticularly deeping,  in  tl^em.  There  should,  therefore, 
be  winaova  both  in  the  back  and  front,  and,  when 
possible,  at  the  sides  also.  From  rooms  in  the  base- 
ment story,  and  cellars  that  have  neither  fire-places 
nor  windows,  there  should  be  air-flues  carried  up 
to  the  open  air.  Care  should  likewise  be  tidcen  that 
tbs  AoM*  ia  the  basemeM  story  is  raised  abatre  the 
soil,  and  that  air  is  freely  admitted  to  circulate  be- 
tween the  soil  and  the  floor,  whether  that  floor  is  of 
wood  or  stone.  Where  this  is  properly  attended  to, 
these  low  rooms  may  be  used  as  sleeping-rooms ;  but 
where  it  is  not,  they  are  by  no  means  fit  or  proper 
for  any  human  being  to  sleep  in. 

Stability,  light  and  air  are  three  grand  desiderata 
in  every  house,  and  should  be  particularly  attended 
to  in  the  choice  of  one.  The  roof  is  a  part  of  a  house 
which  should  be  esireAiUy  exatnined ;  for  if  it  be 
badly  constmoted  (too  eoromon  a  case  with  the  houses 
Imilt  on  speculation,  both  in  London  and  the  country ), 
with  narrow  gutters,  and  those  difllicult  of  access, 
you  may  generally  etpect  the  wet  to  penetrate  to  the 
upper  rooms  after  any  heavy  fall  of  snow  or  rain. 
Many  of  the  best  houses  built  in  London  are  covered 
with  lead ;  this  is  the  bcst-of  covering.  The  next  is 
date^  if  of  good  quality,  and  with  wide  lead  gutters, 
with  lead  flushings  (strips  of  leads  ^  covering  joints) 
t*  tfiam,  atfd  to  Uiese  parts  of  the  walls  which  are 
ttffvied  up  higher  than  the  slaUag.  Zino-oovered 
BDoib  seldom  Iraep  out  the  wet  many  years ;  aad  tiles 
im  LondQn  are  now  rarely  used,  exeept  in  very  in- 


In  yoor  ehcyice  of  a  house,  having  satisfied  yourself 
that  the  site  on  which  it  is  built  is  healthy ;  ther 
dnAnagp  good ;  the  roof  properly  oonstruetsd,  and 
ftee  oraecess^  not  merely  ibr  the  purpose  of  keeping 
out  the  wet,  but  as  a  safeguard  and  means  of  eeeape 
in  case  of  fire ;  the  next  portion  of  the  building  to 
tttttsAne  is  the  substance  of  the  walls,  with  the  ma- 
terials of  which  they  are  composed.  The  soft,  half- 
burnt  bricks,  callM  plaee-brieks  bv  the  builders, 
ought  never  to  be  employed  in  the  walls  of  any  build- 
ing which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  dry.  Whenever 
these  bricks  are  found  in  the  foundation  of  the  party 
walls,  the  house  should  be  rejected ;  and  if  they  are 
seen  in  the  outside  of  any  of  the  external  walls, 
you  may  expect  every  be^iting  rain  which  fidls 
to  penetrate  into  them.  Such  walls  suck  in 
the  water  like  a  sponge,  and  give  it  out  to  all 
iho  interior  fittings-up  aud  finishings.  Sound,  hard, 
weH-bumt  brick^  called  stocks,  are  the  strongest, 
most  durable,  and  best  calculated  to  resist  the  wea- 
ther, and  keep  the  Inside  of  a  house  dry,  provided  the 
mortar  used  with  them  is  composed  oif  fresh-burnt 
flidiie  lime  and  aharp  road  grk  or  sand,  and  is  weU 
mixed.  The  stoek  brisks  absorb  but  little  moisture, 
and  that  little  is  soon  evaporated ;  whereas  the  place 
«r  soft  bricks  idisorb  a  large  quantity  of  moisture^ 
and  allowing  that  to  pass  through  them  into  ih% 
middle  of  the  wall,  are  a  long  time  wet;  beoouse  the 
centre  of  a  wall  retains  the  moisture  long  after  the 
Bur&ce  is  dry.  It  is  particularly  desirable,  as  I  have 
belbre  stated,  ibr  Iha  walls  of  houses  built  on  day,  ov 
an  any  moisit  soil,  to  have  a  few  courses  of  the  bnek* 
work  above  the  ground  laid  in  Roman  cement. 

The  timber  used  in  any  building  should  be  timber 
of  slow  growth,  such  as  the  fir  of  cold  climates 
(Norway  or  Sweden,  fbr  example),  or  oak.  If  for 
work  under  or  near  die  g^round,  the  oak  should  be  of 
English  growth ;  but  the  American  oak  may  be  used 
with  propriety  above  ground.  Oak  is  the  only 
timber  fit  for  joists  and  sleepers  (joists  laid  on  the 
tops  of  dwarf  walls)  next  the  ground,  unless  the  sofl 
U  paiticniarly  dry,  and  the  floor  well  ventilated. 

The  strength  of  the  joists  and  other  timbers,  of 
which  the  several  floors  are  composed,  is  another 
subject  of  importance  to  every  one  about  to  take  a 
lease  of  a  house.  If  these  are  weak,  they  will 
necessarily  shake,  if  tke  tenant  allows  his  fHends  to 
eo^y  the  delightfiil  reoseation  of  ^noing  on  them ; 
and  though  the  floors  ma^  not  absolutely  give  way, 
yet  I  have  known  the  ceiling  and  cornices  of  many 
modem  houses  from  this  cause,  amongst  others,  very 
unceremoniously  desert  their  poets,  and  pay  their 
ftspects  to  the  floor  of  the  room  they  were  intended 
to  crown.  This  is  an  accident  much  to  be  deprecated, 
especially  as  it  is  verv  likely  to  happen  (as  it  did  at 
the  house  of  a  fHend  of  mine)  at  a  time  of  all  others 
the  most  annoying,  viz. :  when  yon  havefriends  with 
you,  and  are  in  the  hijzbest  spirits,  little  anticipating 
such  an  event.  The  floors  in  houses  of  the  first  and 
second  .class  of  buildings,  are  usually  pugged  (filled 
in  between  the  floor  of  one  room  and  the  ceiling  of 
tbat:  below  it,  with  mortar,  &c,)  to  destroy  sound, 
nnd  as  a  security  against  fire.  W  hen  this  b  not  done, 
it  is  an  unpardonable  omission  on  the  part  of  the 
builder,  as.  the  expence  is  snudl,  ;and  the  benefit 
jCTeat.  All  the  partitions  of  a  house  siietild,  if  pos- 
able,  be  brick  wallfl.  At  all  evMrt^  no  tfanber 
partitions  ought  to  be  adsiitted  hi  the  fanement  or 
iovar.  story  of  any  house,  nor  any  of  the  imper 
atones,  except  where^  from  the  arrangement  of  the 


rooms,  the  partitions  on  the  upper  floors  cannot  be 
placed  perpendicularly  over  the  lower  partitions; 
even  in  this  case,  the  timber  partitions  ought  to  be 
trussed  up,  so  as  to  rest  their  weight  upon  the  side 
walls.  All  timber  partitions  should  be  filled  in  with 
brick  nogging.  If  this  were  universally  done,  and 
the  party  and  other  walls  and  partitions  plastered,  so 
as  to  prevent  all  draughts  of  air,  it  would  tend  more 
to  check  the  progress  of  fire,  than  any  other  mode  of 
oonstmotion :  indeed,  I  think,  if  yon  were  to  make 
a  fire  on  the  floor  of  a  room.so  oenstroct^  it  would 
buro  itself  out^  without  communicating  with  the 
timber  partition  ;  or,  at  all  events,  so  little  would  be 
the  tendency  of  the  fire  to  spread  (for  want  of  a 
oorrent  of  air),  that  a  very  moderate  apfrfication  of 
water  would  put  it  out.  But  where  the  floors  art 
pugged  with  mortar,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
timbers  are  well  season^  and  dried,  and  not  taken, 
as  is  customary,  even  in  some  of  our  largest  build- 
ings, wet  out  of  the  Thames,  sawed,  and  fixed,  and 
closed  up  in  the  building  in  a  few  weeks,  reeking 
with  wet,  and  exuding  moisture  at  their  extremities 
after  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  walls  is  put  on 
them.  The  dry  rot  and  premature  decay  are  the 
frequent  consequences  of  this  oarslesB  and  ignorant 
mode  of  building. 

The  particular  character  of  houses  in  towns  is,  that 
they  are  many  stories  high,  having  generally  one 
story  in  the  basement,  whoHy  or  paniany  h^ow  the 
suifiwe  of  the  grMiod ;  over 'this  is  a  gronnd  or  par- 
lour floor,  a  one-pair  or  drawinfirroom  floor,  a  two- 
pair  or  best  bed-room  floor,  and  an  attic  floor.  This 
is  the  general  arrangement ;  but  many  houses  have 
other  attics,  or  garrete  above  these*  In  the  roct  This 
arises  from  the  high  price  of  the  ground  in  townsy 
and  may  be  excusable  in  sreat  thoroughfares,  where 
shops  let  at  a  high  rate ;  tor  even  if  the  landlord  were 
desirous  of  giving  his  tenant  a  wide  frontage  to  tnabla 
him  to  have  two  rooms  in  front,  and  some  qpace 
behind,  it  would  most  likely  be  divided  by  the  tenant» 
and  underlet.  A  serious  evil,  however,  arises  fix)m 
the  great  landed  proprietors  round  London  allowing 
the  ground  to  be  divided  and  subdirided  by  speculating 
builders  or  agents,  so  that  there  is  now  scarcely  a 
house  built  with  a  yard  large  enough  to  dry  a  few 
clothes  in ;  a  garden  is  out  of  the  question,  except  in 
some  few  instances,  and  those  are  taut  between.  This 
is  a  snl^eot  worthy  of  the  attentkm  of  thelMpslature; 
and  some  restraints  should  be  imposed  on  kndlords, 
particularly  as  to  drainage  and  roads.  If,  before  a 
landlord  could  dispose  of  his  land  for  building  pur- 
poses, he  were  compelled  to  engage  to  form  the  roads 
and  footpaths  next  to  his  intended  housss  to  the 
satisfiMtion  of  the  parish  or  some  other  authority, 
the  sewers  to  the  satisfiictioo  of  the  commissioners  of 
sewers,  and  to  see  that  food  and  sufiicient  drains 
from  every  house  were  built,  a  penalty  beinff  incurred 
if  any  house  en  bis  estate  should  be  inhabited  belbre 
an  eflfeetnal  drainage  were  formed,  it  would  tend  very 
much  to  the  health  and  the  comfort  of  the  middle 
class  of  society,  and  the  poor  especially. 

The  restramt  imposed  by  the  Building  Act  has,  in 
the  ndghlxmrhood  of  London,  tended  much  to  pro- 
duce a  kind  of  house  called  a  fourth-rate  house ;  and 
the  smallest  of  these  are  built  prindpally  for  the 
occupation  of  the  poor,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  in 
infenor  situations.  These  houses  consist  of  two 
rooms ;  they  have  generally  from  12it  to  14  ft.  firont- 
age,  and  are  from  12  fi.  to  14  ft  deep,  baring  an 
access  on  the  ground  floor  in  front  into  the  lower 
room,  and  steps  outside  at  the  back  leading  into  the 
upper  room.  Three,  four,  or  more  have  a  yard  and 
other  oonvenienees  in  common.  I>welling8  of  this 
description  are  rardy  properly  drained  or  ventilated, 
and  therefore  form  nurseries  for  the  cholera  and  all 
other  diseases.  They  are  usually  let  at  from  three 
shillings  to  four  shilhngs  per  week  each  room. 

There  are  some  houses  of  this  class  presenting  a 
v«ry  decent  appearance,  and  occupied  by  respectable 
tradesmen  and  merhsnics,  having  about  15  ft  wide 
in  front  by  23  fiset  deep,  with  a  basement  story,  cd- 
lars  and  wash-house,  a  parlour  floor  of  two  small 
rooms,  a  drawing-room  floor  over,  and  two  bed-rooms 
over  that,,  which  snneraliy  let  for,  fmm  252.  to  401 
a-year  rent,  accoraing  to  the  number  of  rooms  they 
contdn,  and  the  conveniences  they  afford.  The  back 
room  on  the  two  pair  floor  of  a  house  of  this  descrip- 
tion ia  obliged,  by  the  Binkiing  Aet,  to  be  'curbed 
(contracted  by  bebg  carried  up  into  the  roof)  whieh 
spoils  the  room ;  and  the  gutters  are  frequently  so 
narrow  at  the  bottom  of  the  curb,  and  they  convey 
the  water  ioto,  rather  than  off,  the  house. 

The  next  class  of  town  house,  according  to  the 
Building  Act,  h'  the  third-rate  house,  whicli  is  from 
about  17  ft  to  18  ft  wide  in  front,  and  from  28  ft. 
to  29  ft  deep.  Houses  of  this  cUss  generally  con- 
tain the  same  number  of  rooms  as  the  largest  size 
fourtb-rate,  with  an  attic  story  over,  in  addition ; 
this  story  is  soBeamcs  partly  in  tlie  roof,  but  more 
generdly  the  walls  are  carried  up  to  allow  the  rooms 
to  be  square.  At  the  back  of  the  pariour  floor  there 
is  frequently  built  a  small  room,  used  as  a  dressing 
room -or  store  room.  These  bouses  have  generally 
two  windows  in  the  width  of  tbdr  front. 

The  next  class  of  house,  the  second-rate^  is  of  a 
better  and  larger  description,  and  frequently  pos- 


sesses  conveniences  that  cause  it  to  be  occupied  by 
the  wedthy  tradesman  and  gentleman  of  good  for- 
tune. It  IS  usually  20  ft  .or  30  ft  wide  in  front,  by 
30  ft  to  40  ft  deep,  with  additiond  rooms  at  thf 
back.  It  can,  ilnd  does  in  many  instances,  contain 
dl  the  apartments  required  by  a  family  keeping  their 
carriage,  footman,  housekeeper,  &c. ;  and  has  attached 
to  it,  or  in  some  mews  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, a  coach-house  and  stable.  These  houses  are 
usudly  built  with  two  windows  in  Uie  width  of  the 
front,  but  many  of  them  have  three  windows  in  this 
width.  The  rooms  are  higher  and  better  finished 
than  in  the  houses  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes. 

The  first-rate  dass  of  buildings  embraces  all  boufics 
^ntdning  more  than  900  superficial  feet  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  includes  the  residences  of  the  nobi- 
fity  and  gentry  and  the  wedthiest  class  of  pro&s- 
siond  men  and  merchants.  Houses  of  this  cl^  may 
be  said  to  be  unrestricted  as  to  size,  dther  in  heicht 
or  width ;  the  other  classes  are  by  the  Building  Act 
restricted  as  to  dimensions  in  their  plan,  their  height, 
iind  expence ;  though  the  height  and  expence  of  a 
house  are  not  now  taken  into  consideration  in  deci- 
ding the  rate  or  class  to  which  it  belongs. 
.  A  new  Building  Aet  is  drawn  up,  and  appmved, 
which,  it  is  expeoted,  will  ^pasa  into  a  law  next, year ; 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  in  this  new  law  the 
absurdities  of  the  present  act  will  be  avoided. 

I.  J.  Kent. 
Manor  PUoe,  Paddington^  Nov.  IC,  1833. 


Bn&ivs. 


Hi  was  often  advised  to  write  a  tragedy :  dme  and' 
means  were  not  lent  him  for  this;  but  through  life 
be  enacted  a  tragedy,  and  one  of  the  deepest.  We 
question  whether  the  world  has  unoe  witnessed  so 
utterly  sad  a  scene ;  wbether  Napoleon  himself,  left  to 
brawl  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  perish  on  bisroek, 
**amid  the  melanofaoly  mdo,**  presented  to  the  mind 
such  «  a  speetade  of  pity  and  fear,**  as  did  this  intrin- 
aioally  nobler,  gentler,  and  perhaps  greater  soul«, 
wasUng  itself  away  in  a  bopdess  struggle  with  base 
entanglements,  whidi  coiled  ckMer  and  closer  sound 
him,  till  only  death  opened  him  an  outleL  Ccn- 
quemrs  are  a  race  with  whom  the  world  could  weU  dis- 
pense ;  nor  can  the  hard  intellect,  the  unsympatbkiiig 
loftiness,  and  high  but  selfish  enthusiasm  of  such  per-. 
SODS  inspire  us  In  generd  with  any  aflleotion ;  at  best, 
it  may  exdte  amasement ;  and  tbdr  fall,  like  that  -of 
a  pyramid,  will  be  beheki  with  a  certain  sadness  and 
awe.  But  a  true  poet,  a  man  in  whose  heart  resides 
some  effluence  of  wisdom,  some  tone  of  the  '<etenal 
mdodies,**  is  the  most  precious  gift  that  can  be  be> 
stowed  on  a  generation ;  we  see  in  him  a  tteer,  purer 
development  of  whatever  is  noblest  in  oursdves;  his 
life  is  a  rich  lesson  to  us ;  and  we  mourn  his  detth  as 
that  of  a  benefactor  who  loved  and  taught  tis. 

Such  a  gift  had  nature  in  her  bounty  bestowed  on 
us  in  Robert  Burns;  but  with  queen-like  indiffem 
enoe  she  cast  it  from  her  hand,  like  a  [thing  of  no 
moment ;  and  it  was  defaced  and  torn  asunder,  as  an 
idle  bauble^  before  we  recognised  it.  To  the  ill- 
starred  Bums  was  given  the  power  of  making  man> 
life  more  venerable ;  but  that  of  wisely  guuung  his 
own  was  not  given.  Destiny — for  so  in  our^nc^ 
ranee  we  must  speak,  hial^ults,  the  faults  of  oSers* 
proved  too  hasd  fbr  him ;  and  that  spirit  which  might 
have  soared,  could  it  have  but  wdked,  soon  sunk  ta 
the  dust ;  its  glorious  faculties  trodden  under  foot  in 
the  blossom,  and  died,  we  may  dmost  say,  without 
ever  having  lived.  And  so  kind  and  warm  a  sou),  so 
fiill  of  inborn  riches,  of  love  to  all  liring  and  Hfbless 
things !  How  his  heart  flows  out  in  sympathy  over 
universd  nature,  and,  in  her  bleakest  provinces,  dis- 
cerns a  beauty  and  a  meaning !  The  daisy  falls  not 
unheeded  under  his  ploughshare,  nor  the  ruined  nest 
of  that  <*  wee,  oow'ring,  timorous  beastie,**  cast  fortb^ 
after  dl  its  provident  pains,  to  « thole  the  sleety  drib- 
ble, and  cranreuch  cauld."  The  «  boar  vissge,"  of 
winter  delights  him :  he  dwells  with  a  sad  and  oft- 
returning  fondness  on  these  scenes  of  solemn  desola- 
tion ;  but  the  voice  of  the  tempest  becomes  an  an- 
them to  his  ears ;  he  loves  to  walk  in  the  sounding 
woods,  for  it  raises  his  thoughts  to  Him  « that  walketS 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind."  A  true  poet-soul,  fi>r  it 
needs  but  to  be  struck,  and  the  sound  it  yields  will 
be  mudc !  But  observe  him  chiefly  as  he  mingles 
with  his  brother-men.  What  warm,  all-comprehend- 
ing fiellow-feding !  What  trustful,  boundless  love ! 
What  generous  exaggeration  of  the  object  lonred! 
His  rustic  friend,  his  nut-brown  mdden,  are  no' longer 
mean  and  homely,  but  a  hero  and  queen,  whom  fate 
prizes  as  the  paragons  of  earth.  The  rough  scenes  af 
Scottish  life,  not  seen  by  him  in  any  Arcadian  iUu- 
don,  but  in  the  rude  contradiction,  in  the  sn^oke  and 
soil  of  a  too  harsh  reality,  are  still  lovdy  to  him.  Po- 
verty is  indeed  his  companion ;  but  love  also,  and 
courage ;  the  simple  feelings,  the  worth,  the  noble- 
ness, that  dweU  under  the  straw  roof,  are  dear  and 
venerable  to  his  heart ;  and  thus  over  the  lowest  pro- 
victces  of  man^  existence  he  ponrs  the  glory  of  hie 
own  soul,  and  they  rise,  in  shadow  and  sunsbinfy 
softly  brightened  into  a  beauty  which  other  eyes  dis- 
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and  lies,**  said  Dr  Slop ;  **  and  is  cursed  and  damned 
already  :**  **  I  am  iorry  for  it,**  quoth  my  uncle  Toby.  * 
<^  A  poet  without  love,  vrere  a  physical  and  metaphy- 
sical impossibility.**— (fVom  a  nuuterly  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  JUviiw,  fiy  Thomtu  Qxrlyle,) 


SQVntRBI*. 

[ToK  signature  at  bottom  of  these  Ttrses  made  us 
call  to  mind,  with  repentanee,  something  which  we 
fear  we  insinuated  on  a  former  occasion  respecting  a 
want  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  our'  respected  cor- 
respondent, the  author  of  the  Letter  on  English  and 
French  Ladies.— En.] 


STAKZAS   OK  SKKIITG   A  MAD  SaViaaXL  LTIVO   IV  TirE 

sTanETSf  JULY  13,  1884. 

I. 
I  sriED  a  Squirrel  in  a  passage  lone. 
Her  once  fiur  polished  coat  besmeared  with  mire ; 
Her  head  was  pillowed  on  a  filthy  stone, 
And  quench*d  the  full  black  eye's  quick  sparkling  fire. 
And  fled  the  spirit  that  could  never  tire, 
But  brisk  from  mom  till  twilight-gathering  night. 
Bounded  firom  brake  to  oak-branch,  mounting  higher, 
And  then  aye  defily  played  her  gambols  light. 
High  rocked  among  the  leares  and  safis  from  man's 


cem  not  in  the  highest.  He  has  a  just  self^sonsci- 
ousness  which  too  often  dmnerates  into  pride ;  yet 
it  is  a  noble  pride,  for  deftnoe,  not  finr  offence ;  no 
cold  suspicious  fitting,  bilt  a  frank  and  social  onp. 
The  peasant  poet  bears  hfanself,  we  miirtit  say,  like  a 
king  in  exile :  he  b  cast  among  the  low,  and  fioels 
himself  equal  to  the  highest ;  yet  he  ehilms  no  rank, 
that  none  may  be  disputed  to  him.  The  ibrwaM  he 
can  repel ;  the  supercilious  he  can  subdue  ;^  preten- 
sions of  wealth  or  ancestry  are  of  no  avail  with  him ; 
there  is  a  fire  in  that  dark  eye  under  which  the  **  In- 
solence of  condescension'*  cannot  thrive.  ^In  his 
abosement,  in  his  extreme  need,  he  forgets  not  for  a 
moment  the  mijesty  of  poetry  and  manhood.  And 
yet,  Ikr  as  he  feels  himself  above  common  men,  he 
wanders  not  apart  from  them,  but  mixes  warmly  in 
their  interests ;  nay  throws  himself  into  tbeur  amn, 
and,  as  it  were,  entreats  them  to  love  him.  it  is 
moving  to  see  how,  in  his  darkest  despondency,  this 
proud  being  still  seeks  relief  from  friendship ;  unbo- 
.$oms  himsdf  even  to  the  unworthy ;  and,  amid  tears, 
strahis  to  his  glowing  heart  a  heart  that  knows  only 
the  name  of  friendship.  And  yet  he  was  quick  to 
learn  ;  a  man  of  keen  vinon ;  •*  before  whom  com- 
mon disguises  affimled  no  concealment.  His  under- 
standing saw  through  the  hoUowncss  even  of  acoom- 
plisM  deceivers ;  but  there  was  a  generous  credult^ 
In  his  heart.  And  so  did  our  peasant  show  himself 
among  us;  a  soul  like  an  .£olian  harp,  in  whose 
strings  the  vulgar  wind,  as  it  passed  through  them, 
changed  itself  into  articulate  mekidy.**  And  this  was 
he  for  whom  the  world  found  no  fitter  business  than 
quimrdling  with  smugglers  and  vintners,  computing 
excise  dues  upon  tallow,  and  guaging  ale  barrels !  In 
such  toils  was  that  mighty  spirit  sorrowfully  wasted ; 
and  a  hundred  years  may  pass  on  befbr*  another  such 
if  given  us  to  waste. 

•  .    •  •  • 

A  Scottish  peasant's  life  was  the  meanest  and 
rudest  of  alHives,  till  Bums  became  a  poet  In  it, 
and  a  poet  of  it,  found  it  a  man*s  life,  and  therefbre 
significant  to  men.  A  thousand  battle-fields  remain 
unsung;  but  the  wounded  hare  has  not  perished 
without  its  memorial ;  a  balm  of  mercy  yet  breathes 
on  us  fhim  its  dumb  agonies,  because  a  poet  was 
there.  Our  Halloween  had  passed  and  repassed  m 
a  mde  awe  and  hiughter,  since  the  era  of  the  Druids ; 
but  no  Theocritus,  till  Bums,  discerned  in  it  the  roai 
terials  of  a  Scottish  Idyl :  neither  was  the  Bofy  Fair 
any  Cattneil  of  TmU,  or  Roman  JtAilee  /  but,  never- 
tfaeless,  nmertiition,  and  hypocrisy,  and  fitn  having 
been  propitious  to  him,  in  this  man's  hand  it  became 
a  poem,  instinct  with  satire  and  genufaie  comic  life. 
Let  but  the  trae  poet  be  given  us,  we  repeat  it, 
place  him  where  and  how  you  will,  and  true  poetry 
will  not  be  wanting. 

There  is  a  troe  old  saying,  thit  "love  furthers 
knowledge,**  but,  above  all,  it  is  the  living  essrace 
of  that  knowledge  which  makes  poete;  the  first 
principle  of  its  existence,  increase,  activity.  Of 
Bums's  fervid  aflfbction,  his  generous  all-embracing 
love,  we  have  spoken  already  as  of  the  grand  distinc- 
tion of  his  nature,  seem  equally,  in  word  and  deed,  in 
his  Life  and  in  his  Writhigs.  It  were  easy  to  mul- 
tiply examples.  Not  man  only,  but  all  that  environs 
man  in  the  material  and  moral  universe  is  lovely  in 
his  sight;  the  "hoary  hawthorn,"  the  "troop  of 
grey  plover,"  the  "solitary  curlew,"  all  are  dew  to 
him ;  aU  live  in  this  earth  along  with  him,  and  to 
all  he  is  knit  as  in  mysterious  brotherhood.  How 
touchinff  is  it,  for  instance,  that  amicbt  the  gloom  of 
peisonal  misery,  brooding  over  the  wintry  desolation 
without  him  and  within  him,  he  thinks  of  the  "  ouric 
cattle,"  and  "silly  sheep,"  and  their  sufferings  in 
the  pitiless  storm ! 

I  thought  me  on  the  ourie  cattle, 
Or  silly  sheep,  wba  bide  this  brattle 

O'  wintry  war ; 
Or  through  the  drift,  deep-lairing,  spraUle,   * 

Beneath  a  scaur. 

Bk  hopping  bird,  wee  helpless  thing, 
That  in  the  merry  months  o'  spring. 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing. 

What  comes  o'tiiee? 
Where  wilt  thou  cow'r  thy  chittering  wing, 

And  close  thy  ee? 

•  The  tenant  of  the  mean  hut  with  iu  «  ragged 
roof  and  chinky  wall,"  has  a  heart  to  pity  even  these. 
ThU  Is  worth  several  homilies  on  mercy ;  for  it  is 
the  voice  of  mercy  herself.     Bums,  indeed,  lives  in  ^,, 

sympathy;  his  aoul  rushes  forth  into  all  realms  of    ,      .    _  ,.      v       n^i.-* 

r  nothing  that  has  existence  can  be  indifferent     In  wired  cage  wast  thou  hereafter  kept. 


And  there,  perchance,  thou  hadst  a  little  nest 
Scooped  in  the  trunk,  and  lined  with  mosses  dry, 
Where  all  thy  young  ones  lay  in  quiet  rest. 
Till  summer's  heat  or  pelting  storm  was  by. 
Oft  has  the  stranger  marked  thy  cautious  eye 
Peering  from  out  the  hole ;  and  being  come 
The  wished-for  hour  when  no  mde  step  was  nigh, 
Thou'dst  lead  thy  ulky  little  ones  from  home. 
And  teach  them  gamesome  pranks,  and  *mong  the 
woods  to  roam. 


Thou  hadst  thy  little  sorrows,  joys,  and  pains. 
Thy  hopes  in  sunshine  and  thy  fears  in  night : 
The  fidoon,  hovering  o'er  thy  wooded  plains. 
Has  wmng  full  oh  thy  bosom  with  affright. 
And  caused  thee  downward  ^ring  in  headlong  flight. 
And  hide  thy  young  in  some  impervious  bush. 
Where,  snugly  hid  from  the  fell  harpy's  sight, 
They  all,  unconscious,  harboured  with  the  thrush. 
For  dangers  mingle  castes  and  common  scruples  hush. 


And  when  the  tyrant  of  the  upper  air 
Winged  slowly  on  and  dissipated  fear. 
How  gay  ye  climbed  the  forest  brandies  fiur. 
To  where  the  chestnuU  'tween  the  foliage  peer- 
Bounding  aloft — ^now  fiirther— and  new  near — 
While  the  fnend  thrush,  companion  in  your  woe. 
Joins  in  the  gen'ral  joy  with  notes  full  clear. 
And  modest  perched  upon  a  lowly  bough — 
Thus  all  is  mirth  above,  and  harmony  below. 


Mischance  that  mars  us  all,  spared  not  e'en  thee. 
Thou  loving  atom  of  bright  Nature's  world ! 
Rude  clambering  hands  invaded  thy  tall  tree. 
And  ruin  on  thy  habitation  huri*d. 
Ah  me !  the  stream  still  flows  as  then  It  purl'd. 
And  birds  yet  sing,  a^  in  thy  merrier  time 
They  sang  on  mossy  branch  that  downward  curi'd ; 
But  gone  art  thou  in  summer's  balmy  prime, 
Unmouraed,  unheeded  all,  save  in  my  lowly  rhyme. 


to  him.     The  very  devil  he  cannot  hate  with  right 
orthodoxy  !J 

But  fiiro  yc  wed,  auld  nickie-ben  ; 
O  wad  ye  Uk  a  thought  and  men* ! 
Ye  aiblins  might— I  dinna  ken- 
Still  hae  a  sUkc ; 
Tm  wae  to  think  upo*  your  den. 

Even  for  your  sake! 

He  did  not  know,  probably,  that  Sterne  had  been 
betbrehand  with  hfan.    "  He  is  the  fiMher  of  cones 


And  there  thou  ari--4he  beautiful,  the  gay, 
No  more.  "  Where  be  thy  gambols  now?"— .the  pnud: 
Fantastic? — all  the  merriment  of  play 
Which  charmed  the  woodman,  as  on  daned  bank 
He  wiped  the  toil-drops,  gathering  cold  and  dank. 
And  rested  en  his  axe?    The  iron  wfaed 
Of  cars  has  crushed  thee, — street-curs,  thin  and  lank. 
Have  mumbled  with  tiieir  jaws,  in  search  of  meal— 
7%cr»  art  thou— seemed  of  aU— and  spumed  by  every 
bed! 

VIIX. 

Farewell,  poor  Squirrel !  thou  hast  lived  thy  day. 

And  though  no  greenwood  tree  beheld  thee  die. 

Nor  bdmly  breexes  bore  thy  breath  away — 

Well  hast  thou  lived,  and  eke  right  joyously. 

In  this  mixt  world  of  mirth  and  misery. 

Humble  my  theme,  and  of  no  aiident  date 

Tet,  Reader !  view  it  not  with  scornful  ey«r— 

Tasks  more  ungrateflil  fidl  in  man's  estate 

Than  singing  Squirrd's  spring,  or  mourning  her  sad 

fate. 

Old  CaoKT. 


TABLB  TAXJC. 

Good  Logic — In  the  dedication  of  a  piece  of  l&h 
Scarron  spMdLS  in  this  manner  to  the  king :  "I  shall 
endeavour  to  conrince  your  mijesty,  that  to  do  um  a 
Kttle.good  would  be  doing  yourself  no  hurt :  If  yon 
did  me  a  little  good,  I  should  be  more  cheerfiil  riian 
I  am;  if  I  was  more  cheerful  than  I  am,  my  come- 
dies would  be  merrier ;  if  my  comedies  were  merrier, 
your  mi^jcsty  would  be  more  diverted;  if  you  were 
the  more  diverted,  your  money  could  not  be  said  to 
be  thrown  awav.  All  these  conclusions  hang  toge- 
ther so  naturslly,  that,  methinks,  I  could  not  bold 
out  against  them  were  I  a  great  monarch,  instead  of 
bring  a  miserable  indigent  creature. 

SELF-AID   AOAnrST   FEETVaBATIOK. 


-When  our  diseas'd  affi^ctions 


Which  turned  about,  aye  restless,  round  and  round ; 
And  not  one  gentle  eye  thy  sorrows  wept. 
For  few  think  Squirrels  fed  a  mentd  stound. 
But  love  thenr  prisons  as  the  forest  ground. 
Thy  little  ones  thou  ne'er  didst  see  again, 
Some  died,  some  lived  in  loathsome  prison  bound; 
And  thou,  thdr  parent,  languisjbed  on  in  pahi. 
Till  death  in  mercy  came,  and  snapp'd  Uffe**  tediotis 
chdn* 


Harmful  to  human  freedom,  and  storm-like     ^| 
Inferring  darkness  to  th*  infected  mind 
Oppress  our  comforts,*  *tis  but  letting  in 
The  light  of  reason,  and  a  jnarer  spirit 
Take  in  another  way  :  like  rooau  that  Jigki 
*    With  windows  'gainst  the  wind,  yet  let  in  Ugkt.' '  * 

CUATMAK.     ' 

—  The  man  who  shrinks  firom  investigation,  lest  he 
should  mistake  fiUse  for  true,  can  have  no  reason  for 
supposing  himself  free  from  that  ddusion  in  his 
actual  opmions. — Bailey, 

TO   CORRBSPOyDSNTS, 

Wz  have  had  thoughts  of  doing  what  ScuoLAsnc^a 
wishes. 

T.  F.  T.  appears  to  have  an  honourable  and  earnest 
nature,  and  no  mean  finding  of  the  tone  of  poetry ; 
but  two  of  his  sonnets  are  not  admissible  in  this 
journal  on  account  of  their  polemicd  and  poetical 
tendencies,  and  we  are  doubtful  whether  the  third 
would  sufiioiently  interest  the  general  reader. 

We  will  look  into  the  book  mentioned  by  W.  JD» 
who  writes  to  us  under  a  new  and  venerable  signaHuw. 
J.  A.  has  been  merely  kept  out,'not  at  all  willingly, 
by  a  press  of  matter ;  and  while  we  are  wridng  this 
notice,  we  must  express  a  fear  that  we  shall  be  forced 
to  omit  paying  our  debts  to  other  writers,  J.  and 
M.  S.  included,  till  next  week.  We  shdl  take  warn- 
ing  by  this  ^impulsion,  (against  which  we  find  it 
imposrible  to  guard,  especially  hi  a  publication  which 
must  be  squared  to  the  printer's  necessities  at  the 
eleventh  hour,)  and  fix  no  more  days  in  future  for  the 
appearance  of  what  Is  ddayed.  It  is  hazarding 
apparent  n^^ligence  to  our  readers,  and  neodlesa 
responsibiUty  to  oursdves. 

We  hope  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
muse  of  T.  C. 

I  K.  J.  understandeth  dulcet'  benediction ;  but  have 
we  not  seen  the  verses  before? 

Attention  didl  be  paid  forthwith  to  E.  B.  and  to 

H.  H. 

W.  H.  M.,  we  conodve»  mistook  the  signature. 
We  cannot  refiff  to  it  at  this  moment,  nor  the  artide 
he  speaks  of;  but  we  have  a  recollection  of  intending 
it  for  insertion,  and  will  look  for  it. 

Sererd  contributions  are  under  conrideration* 


Loauoa :  PnMtaheA  by  H.  Hooraa,  U,  Pdl  MsBBsst, 
TromtheSteam'PwsofCftW.lUvKMA.  Iktlt Fdiwri*iit« 
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THB  OAT  BT  THB  FIBB. 

A  BLAtiNG  fire,  a  warm  rug,  candles  lit  and  curtains 
drawn,  the  kettle  on  for  tea  (if  rich,  you  may  have 
a  silver  kettle,  and  so  partake  the  pleasures  of  the 
poor),  and  finally,  the  cat  before  you,  attracting  3rour 
attention,  —  it  is  a  scene  which  every  body  likes 
unless  he  has  a  morbid  aversion  to  cats;  which  is 
not  common.  There  are  some  nice  inquirers,  it 
is  true,  who  are  apt  to  make  uneasy  comparisons  of 
cats  with  dogs, — to  say  they  are  not  so  loving,  that 
they  prefer  the  house  to  the  man,  &c  But  agree- 
ably to  the  good  old  maxim,  that  **  comparisons  are 
odious,**  our  readers,  we  hope,  will  continue  to  like 
what  is  likeable  in  anything,  for  its  own  sake,  with- 
out trying  to  render  it  unlikeable  from  its  inferiority 
to  something  else, — a  process  by  which  we  might  in- 
geniously contrive  to  put  soot  into  every  dish  that  is 
set  before  us,  and  to  reject  one  thing  after  another, 
till  we  were  pleased  with  notbing.  Here  is  a  good 
fireside,  and  a  cat  to  it ;  and  it  would  be  our  own 
fiiult,  if,  in  removing  to  another  house  and  another 
fireside,  we  did  not  take  care  that  the  cat  removed 
with  us.  Cats  cannot  look  to  the  moving  of  goods, 
as  men  do.  If  we  would  have  creatures  considerate 
towards  us,  we  must  be  so  towards  them.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  of  everybody,  quadruped  or 
biped,  that  they  should  stick  to  lu  in  spite  of  our 
want  of  merit,  like  a^  dog  or  a  benevolent  sage. 
Besides,  stories  have  been  told  of  cats  very  much  to 
the  *cr^it  of  their  benignity ;  such  as  their  fol- 
lowing a  master  about  like  a  dog,  waiting  at  a  gen- 
tleman's door  to  thank  him  for  some  obligation  over 
night,  &c.  And  our  readers  may  remember  the 
history  of  the  fiunous  Godolphin  Arabian,  upon 
upon  whose  grave  a  cat  that  had  lived  with  him  in 
the  stable,  went  and  stretched  itself,  and  died. 

The  oat  purrs,  as  if  it  applauded  our  consideration, 
^-tokd  gently  moves  its  tail.  What  an  odd  expres- 
sion of  the  power  to  be  irriteble  and  the  will  to  be 
pleased  there  is  in  iu  face,  as  it  looks  up  at  us.  We 
must  own,  that  we  do  not  prefer  a  oat  in  the  act  of 
purring,  or  of  looking  in  that  manner.  It  reminds 
us  of  tlie  sort  of  smile,  or  timmer  (timper  is  too  weak 
and  fleeting  a  word)  that  is  apt  to  be  in  the  faces 
•f  irritable  people,  when  they  are  pleased  to  be  in  a 
state  of  satisfaction.  We  prefer,  for  a  general  ex- 
pression, the  cat  in  a  quiet  unpreten4tng  state,  and 
the  human  countenance  with  a  look  indicative  of 
habitual  grace  and  composure,  as  if  it  were  not  ne- 
eessary  to  take  any  violent  steps  to  prove  iU  amia^ 
bility,— the  *«  smile  without  a  smile,**  as  the  poet 
beautifully  calls  it.* 

Furthermore,  (in  order  to  get  rid  at  once  of  all 
that  may  be  objected  to  poor  Pussy,  as  boys  at  sehool 
get  down  their  bad  dumpling  as  &st  as  postuble, 
before  the  meat  comes)  we  own  we  have  an  objec- 
tion to  the  way  in  which  a  cat  sports  with  a  moose 
before  she  kills  it,  tossing  and  jerking  it  about  like 
a  ball,  and  letting  it  go,  in  order  to  pounce  upon  it 
with  the  greater  relish.  And  yet  what  right  have 
we  to  apply  human  measmres  of  cruelty  to  the  infmor 
reflectability  of  a  cat  ?  Perhaps  she  has  no  idea  of  the 
mou8e*s  being  alive,  in  the  sense  that  we  have, — most 
likely  she  looks  upon  it  as  a  pleasant  moveable  toy, 
made  to  be  eaten,— a  sort  of  livcjy  pudding,  tbftt  oddly 
Jumps  hither  and  thither.     It  would  be  bard  to  beat 

•  Knowles,  in  the  '  Beggar  of  Bcfhnal  Green/ 
[Fna  the  Steun-PMa  of  C.  &  W.  RxYVUX,  LitUsPulttaqr-stnet.] 


into  the  head  of  a  country  squire,  of  the  old  class,  that 
there  is  any  cruelty  in  hunting  a  hare ;  and  most 
assuredly  it  would  be  still  harder  to  beat  mouse- 
sparing  into  the  head  of  a  cat.  You  might  read 
the  most  pungent  essay  on  the  subject  into  her  ear« 
and  she  would  only  sneexe  at  it. 

A/to  the  unnatural  cruelties,  which  we  sometimes 
read  of,  committed  by  cats  upon  their  offering,  they 
are  exceptions  to  the  common  and  beautiful  rules  of 
nature,  and  accordingly  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  They  are  traeeable  to  some  unnatural  circum- 
stances of  breeding  or  position.  Enormities  as  mon- 
strous are  to  be  found  among  human  beings,  and 
argue  nothing  against  the  general  character  of  the 
species.  Even  dogs  are  not  always  immaculate; 
and  sages  have  made  slips.  Dr  Franklin  cut  off  his 
son  with  a  shilling,  for  differing  with  him  in 
politics. 

But  oats  resemble  tigers?  They  are  tigers  in  mi- 
niature? Well, — and  very  pretty  miniatures  they  are. 
And  what  has  the  tiger  himself  done,  that  he  has  not 
a  right  to  his  dinner,  as  well  as  Jones  ?  A  tiger  treats 
a  man  much  as  a  oat  does  a  mouse ; — granted ;  but 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  is  aware  of  the 
man*s  spfierings,  or  means  anything  but  to  satisfy  his 
hunger;  and  what  have  the  butcher  and  poulterer 
been  about,  meanwhile?  The  tiger,  it  is  true^  lays 
about  him  a  little  superfluously  sometimes,  when  he 
gets  into  a  sheepfold,  and  kills  more  than  he  eats; 
but  does  not  the  Squiie  or  the  Marquis  do  pretty 
much  like  him  in  the  month  of  September  ?  Nay, 
do  we  not  hear  of  venerable  judges,  that  would  not 
hurt  a  fly,  going  about  in  that  refreshing  month, 
seeking  whom  they  may  lame?  See  the  eflfect  of 
habit  and  education !  And  you  can  educate  the  tiger 
in  no  other  way  than  by  attendmg  to  his  stomach. 
Fill  that,  and  he  will  want  no  men  to  eat,  probably 
not  even  to  lame.  On  the  other  hand,  deprive  Jones 
of  his  dinner  for  a  day  or  two,  and  see  what  a  state 
he  will  be  in,  especially  if  he  is  by  nature  irascible. 
Kay,  keep  him  from  it  for  half  an  hour,  and  observe 
the  tiger  propensities  of  his  stomach  and  fingers,— 
how  worthy  of  killing  he  thinks  the  cook,  and  what 
boxes  o(  the  ear  he  feels  inclined  to  give  the  footboy. 

Animals,  by  the  nature  of  things,  in  their  present 
state,  dispose  of  one  another  into  their  respective  sto- 
machs, without  iU-will  on  any  side.  They  keep  down 
the  several  populations  of  their  neighbours,  till  time 
may  come  when  superfluous  population  of  any  kind 
need  not  exist,  and  predatory  appearances  may  vanish 
from  the  earth,  as  the  wolves  have  done  from  England. 
But  whether  they  may  or  not,  is  not  a  question  by 
a  hundred  times  so  important  to  moral  inqurers  as 
into  the  possibilities  of'  human  education  and  the 
nonsense  of  ill-wilL  Show  the  nonentity  of  tluit,  and 
we  may  all  get  our  dinners  as  jovially  as  we  can,  sure 
of  these  three  undoubted  facts,  that  life  is  long,  death 
short,  and  .»he  world  beautiful.  And  so  we  bring 
our  thoughts  back  again  to  the  fireside,  and  look  at 
the  cat 

Poor  Pussy !  she  looks  up  at  us  again,  as  if  she 
thanked  us  for  those  vindications  of  dinner ;  and  sym- 
bolically gives  a  twist  of  a  yawn,  and  a  lick  to  her 
whiskers.  Now  she  proceeds  to  clean  herself  all  over, 
having  a  just  senfc  of  the  demands  <ff  her  elegant  per- 
son,— ^beginning  judiciously  with  her  paws,  and  fetch- 
ing amazing  tongues  at  her  hind-hips.  Anon,  she 
scratches  her  neck  with  a  foot  of  rapid  delight, 
leaning  her  head  towards  it,  and  shutting  htr  eyes. 


half  to  accommodate  the  action  of  the  skin,  and  half 
to  enjoy  the  luxury.  She  then  rewards  her  paws 
with  a  few  more  touches ; — ^look  at  the  action  of  her 
head  and  neck,  how  pleasing  it  is,  the  ears  pointed 
fiirward,  and  the  neck  gently  arching  to  and  fro. 
Finally,  she  gives  a  sneeze,  and  another  twist  of 
mouth  and  whiskers,  and  then,  curling  her  tail  to- 
wards her  front  daws,  settles  herself  on  her  hind 
quarters,  in  an  attitude  of  bland  meditation. 

What  does  she  think  of  ?— Of  her  saucer  of  milk 
at  breakfast?  or  of  the  thump  she  got  yesterday  in. 
the  kitchen,  for  stealing  the  meat?  or  of  her  own 
meat,  the  TarUr*s  dish,  noble  hors^-flesh  ?  or  of  her 
friend  the  cat  next  door,  the  most  impasuoned  of 
serenaders?  or  of  her  little  ones,  some  of  whom  are 
now  larger  and  all  of  them  gone  ?  Is  that  among  her 
recollections  when  she  looks  pensive  ?  Does  she  taste 
of  the  noble  prerogative-sorrows  of  man  ? 

-  She  is  a  sprightly  cat,  hardly  past  her  youth ;  so 
happening  to  move  the  fringe  of  the  rug  a  little  wtth 
our  foot,  she  darts  out  a  paw,  and  begins  plucking  it 
and  inquiring  into  the  matter,  as  if  it  were  a  challenge 
to  play,  or  something  lively  enough  to  be  eeten. 
What  a  graceful  action  of  that  foot  of  hers,/  betweeir 
delicacy  and  petulance,— ^combining  something  of  a 
thrust  out,  a  beat,  and  a  scrateh.  There  seems  even 
something  of  a  little  bit  of  fear  in  it,  as  if  just  enou^> 
to  provoke  her  courage^  and  give  her  the  exeitement 
of  a  sense  of  hazard.  We  remember  being  much 
amused .  with  seeing  a  kitten  manifestly  making  a 
series  of  experiments  upon  the  patience  of  its  mother^ 
—trying  how  far  the  latter  would  put  up  with  posi- 
tive bites  and  thumps.  The  kitten  ran  at  her  eVery. 
moment,  gave  her  a  knock  or  a  bite  of  the  tail;  and 
then  ran  back  again,  to  recommence  the  assault.  The 
mother  sate  looking  at  her,  as  if  betwixt  tolerance 
and  adminition,  to  see  how  far  tiie  spirit  of  the  fiunily 
was  inherited  or  improved  by  her  sprightly  offiipring* 
At  length,  however,  the  '<  little  Pickle  **  presumed 
too  ikr,  and  the  lioother,  lifUng  up  her  paw,  and 
meeting  her  at  the  very  nick  of  the  moment,  gave 
her  one  of  the  most  unsophisticated  boxes  of  the  ear 
we  ever  beheld.  It  sent  her  rolling  half  over  the 
room,  and  made  her  come  to  a  most  ludicrous  pauses 
whh  the  oddest  little  look  of  premature  and  wincing 
meditation. 

.  That  lapping  of  the  milk  out  of  the  saucer  is  what 
one's  human  thirst  cannot  sympathize  with.  It  seems 
as  if  there  could  be  no  satisfaction  in  such  a  series  of 
atoms  of  drink.  Yet  the  saucer  is  soon  emptied;  and 
there  is  a  refreshment  to  one*s  ears  in  that  sound  of 
plashing  with  which  the  action  is  accompanied,  and 
which  seems  indicative  of  a  like  comfort  to  Pussy*8 
mouth.  Her  tongue  is  thin,  and  can  make  a  spoon 
of  itself.  This,  however,  is  common  to  other  quad- 
rupeds with  the  cat,  and  does  not,  therefore,  more 
particularly  belong  to  our  feline  consideration.  Not 
so  the  electricity  of  its  coat,  which  gives  out  sparks 
under  the  hand;  its  passion  for  the  herb  valeriaa 
(did  the  reader  ever  see  one  roll  in  it?  it  is 
a  mad  sight)  and  other  singular  delicacies  of 
nature,  among  which  perhaps  is  to  be  reckoned  its 
taste  for  fish,  a  creature  with  whose  element  it  has  so 
little  to  do^  that  it  is  supposed  even  to  abhor  H; 
though  lately  we  read  somewhere  of  a  swimming  eat, 
that  used  to  fish  fbr  itself.  And  this  reminds  us  of 
an  exquisite  anecdote  of  dear,  dognuitic,  diseased, 
thoughtful,  surly,  charitable  Johnson,  who  would  go 
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eem  not  in  the  higbctt.  He  has  a  just  self-^onsci- 
ousnass  which  too  often  dtgincrates  into  pride ;  yet 
it  is  a  noble  pride,  for  de£noe,  not  for  offenca ;  no 
eold  suspicious  heWngf  bill  a  frank  and  social  onp. 
The  peasant  poet  bears  hhnself,  we  misrtit  say,  Ulce  a 
king  in  exile :  he  is  cast  among  the  low,  and  feds 
himself  equal  to  the  higliest ;  yet  he  elaims  no  rank, 
that  none  may  be  disputed  to  him.  The  forwafti  he 
cart  repel ;  the  supercilious  he  can  subdue ;  preten- 
sions of  wtBahh  or  ancestry  are  of  no  avail  with  him ; 
there  is  a  fire  in  that  dark  eye  under  which  the  **  in- 
solence of  oondescension"  cannot  thrive.  ^In  his 
abosement,  in  his  extreme  need,  he  forgets  not  for  a 
moment  the  mijesty  of  poetry  and  manhood.  And 
yet,  for  as  he  fods  himself  abore  common  men,  he 
wanders  not  apart  from  them,  but  mixes  warmly  in 
their  interests ;  nay  throws  himself  into  their  arras, 
and,  as  it  were,  entreats  them  to  love  him.  it  is 
moving  to  see  how,  in  bis  daikest  despondency,  this 
proudbeiog  still  seeks  relief  from  friendship ;  unbo- 
soms himsdf  even  to  the  unworthy ;  and,  amid  tears, 
sOvins  to  his  glowinff  heart  a  heart  that  knows  only 
(he  name  of  friendship.  And  yet  he  was  quick  to 
Team  ;  a  man  of  keen  vision ;  •*  before  whom  com- 
mon disguises  a£fbrded  no  concealment.  Hb  under- 
standing saw  through  the  hoUowncss  even  of  acoom- 
pliilwd  deceivers ;  but  there  was  a  generous  credulitv 
In  his  heart.  And  so  did  our  peasant  show  himself 
among  us;  a  soul  like  an  .£olian  harp,  in  whose 
strings  the  vulgar  wind,  as  it  passed  through  them, 
changed  itself  into  articulate  roekxiy.**  And  this  was 
be  wt  whom  the  world  found  no  fitter  business  than 
quarrelling  with  smugglers  and  vintners,  computing 
exdse  dues  upon  tallow,  and  guaging  de  barrels !  In 
such  toils  was  that  mighty  spirit  sorrowfolly  wasted ; 
and  a  hundred  years  may  pass  on  before  another  such 
is  given  us  to  waste. 

•  .    •  •  • 

A  Scottish  peasant's  life  was  the  meaner  and 
rudest  of  dMKes,  till  Bums  became  a  poet  in  it, 
and  a  poet  of  it,  found  it  a  mtm's  lifo,  and  therefore 
significant  to  men.  A  thousand  battle-fiekb  remdn 
unsung;  but  the  wounded  hare  has  not  perished 
without  its  memorial ;  a  bdm  of  mercy  yet  breathes 
on  us  fitim  its  dumb  agonies,  because  a  poet  was 
there.  Our  Hdloween  had  passed  and  repassed  in 
a  rude  awe  and  laughter,  since  the  era  of  the  Dniids ; 
but  no  Theocritus,  till  Bums,  discerned  In  it  the  roaA 
terials  of  a  Scottish  Idyl :  ndther  was  the  Bofy  Fair 
any  Cottneil  of  Trent,  or  Roman  JtAOee;  but,  never- 
tfadess,  tmrtHtion,  and  hypocrisy,  and  /im  having 
been  propiuous  to  him,  in  Uiis  man's  hand  it  became 
a  poem,  instinct  with  satire  and  genuine  comic  life. 
Let  but  the  true  poet  be  given  us,  we  repeat  it, 
place  him  where  and  how  you  will,  and  true  poetry 
wHl  not  be  wanting. 

There  b  a  troe  old  saying,  thit  "love  furthers 
knowledge,**  but,  above  aU,  it  is  the  living  essence 
of  that  knowledge  which  makes  poeto;  the  first 
principle  of  iu  existence,  increase,  activity.  Of 
Bums*»  lEenrid  affection,  his  generous  all-embradng 
love,  we  have  spoken  already  as  of  the  grand  distinc- 
tion of  his  nature,  seem  equaHy,  in  word  and  deed,  in 
his  Life  and  in  his  Writings.  It  were  easy  to  mul- 
tiply examples.  Not  man  only,  but  all  that  environs 
man  in  the  materid  and  moral  universe  is  lovdy  in 
his  sight;  the  "hoary  hawthom,-  the  "troop  of 
grey  plover,"  the  "solitary  curlew,-  all  are  dear  to 
him ;  all  live  in  this  earth  dong  with  him,  and  to 
all  he  is  knit  as  in  mysterious  brotherhood.  How 
touching  is  it,  for  instance,  that  amidst  the  gUxmi  of 
peisonal  misery,  brooding  over  the  wintry  desolation 
without  him  and  within  him,  he  thinks  of  the  "  ourie 
cattle,"  and  "silly  sheep,"  and  their  sufferings  in 
the  pitiless  storm ! 

I  thought  me  on  the  ourie  cattle. 
Or  silly  sheep,  wha  bide  this  brattle 

O*  wintry  war ; 
Or  through  tlie  drift,  deep-Uuring,  spnttley   « 

Boieath  a  scaur. 

Ilk  hopping  bird,  wee  helpless  thing, 
That  in  the  merry  months  o*  spring. 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  smg. 

What  comes  o' thee? 
Where  wilt  thou  cow*r  thy  chittering  wing. 

And  close  thy  ee? 

*  Th«  tenant  of  the  mean  hut  with  iU  "  ragged 
roof  and  chinky  wdl,"  has  a  heart  to  pity  even  theae. 
Thb  is  worth  several  homilies  on  mercy ;  for  it  is 
the  voice  of  mercy  herself.  Bums,  indeed,  lives  in 
sympathy;  his  aonl  rushes  forth  into  all  realms  of 
being ;  nothing  that  has  existence  can  be  indifferent 
to  hun.  The  very  devil  he  cannot  bate  with  right 
orthodoxy  !j 

But  fiiro  yc  wed,  auld  nickle-ben  ; 
O  wad  ve  Uk  a  thought  and  men' ! 
Ye  dblins  might— I  dinna  ken — 

Still  hae  a  stake ; 
I'm  wae  to  think  upo*  your  den. 

Even  for  your  sake! 

He  did  not  know,  probd>ly,  that  Sterne  had  been 
beforehand  with  hnn.    "  He  is  the  fiMher  of  cones 


and  lies,"  said  Dr  Slop ;  "and  is  cursed  and  damned 
dready :"  "I  am  sorry  for  it,"  quoth  my  uncle  Toby. 
**  A  poet  without  love,  •rere  a  physicd  and  metaphy- 
sled  impossibility.  "—{fVom  a  nuuterly  ariiefe  in  the 
Edinburgh  Beview,  by  Thomoi  Carlyle,) 


SQVntRBI*. 

[Tax  signature  at  bottom  of  these  verses  made  us 
can  to  mind,  with  repentance,  something  which  we 
foar  we  insinuated  on  a  former  occasion  respecting  a 
want  of  siotiment  on  the  part  of  our  respected  cor- 
respondent, the  author  of  the  Letter  on  English  and 
Rwch  Indies— Ep.] 


STAVZAS   OX  SKXIirG   A  BKAB  SQinRaEL  LTniG   IH  TIIX 
STRKXTS,  JULY    13,    1884. 

I  sriED  a  Squirrd  in  a  passage  lone. 

Her  once  fiur  polished  coat  besoneared  with  mire ; 

Her  head  was  pillowed  on  a  filthy  stone. 

And  quench'd  the  foil  bUck  eye's  quick  sparkling  fire. 

And  fled  the  spirit  that  could  never  tire, 

But  brisk  from  mom  till  twilight-gathering  night. 

Bounded  from  brake  to  oak-branch,  mounting  higher, 

And  then  aye  deftly  played  her  gambols  light. 

High  rocked  among  the  leaves  and  safo  from  naan's 


And  there,  perchance,  thou  hadst  a  little  nest 
Scooped  in  the  tmnk,  and  lined  with  mosses  dry. 
Where  aU  thy  young  ones  lay  in  quiet  rest, 
Till  summer's  heat  or  pelting  storm  was  by. 
Oft  has  the  stranger  marked  thy  cautious  eye 
Peering  from  out  the  hole ;  and  being  come 
The  wished-for  hour  when  no  mde  step  was  nigh, 
Thou'dst  lead  thy  silky  little  ones  from  home. 
And  teach  them  gamesome  pranks,  and  *mong  the 
woods  to  roam. 


Thou  hadst  thy  little  sorrows,  joys,  and  pains. 
Thy  hopes  in  sunshine  and  thy  fean  In  night : 
The  fidoon,  hovering  o'er  thy  wooded  pldns. 
Has  wmng  full  oft  thy  bosom  with  affright. 
And  caused  thee  downward  ^ring  in  headlong  flight. 
And  hide  thy  young  in  some  impervious  bush. 
Where,  snugly  hid  from  the  fell  harpy's  sight. 
They  dl,  unconscious,  harboured  with  the  thrush. 
For  dangen  mingle  castes  and  common  scruples  hush. 


And  when  the  tyrant  of  the  upper  air 
Winged  dowly  on  and  disdpated  fear, 
How  gay  ye  climbed  the  forest  brandies  fiur. 
To  where  the  chestnuts  'tween  the  foliage  peer- 
Bounding  doft — now  fortber— and  new  near — 
While  the  fnend  thrush,  companion  in  your  woe. 
Joins  in  the  gen'rd  joy  with  notes  foil  clear. 
And  modest  perched  upon  a  lowly  bough — 
Thus  all  is  mirth  above,  and  harmony  bdow. 


Mischance  that  man  us  dl,  spared  not  e'en  thee. 
Thou  loving  atom  of  bright  Nature's  world ! 
Rude  clambering  hands  invaded  thy  tall  tree. 
And  ruin  on  thy  habitition  hurfd. 
Ah  me !  the  stream  still  flows  as  then  It  purl'd. 
And  birds  yet  dug,  aa  in  thy  merrier  time 
They  sang  on  mossy  branch  that  downward  curi'd ; 
But  gone  art  thou  in  summer's  balmy  prime, 
Unmoumed,  unheeded  all,  save  in  my  lowly  rhyme. 


In  wired  cage  wast  thou  hereafter  kept* 
Which  turned  about,  aye  restless,  round  and  round ; 
And  not  one  gentle  eye  thy  sorrows  wept. 
For  fbw  think  Squirrels  fed. a  mentd  stound. 
But  love  their  prisons  as  the  forest  ground. 
Thy  little  ones  thou  ne'er  didst  see  again. 
Some  died,  some  lived  in  loathsome  prison  bound; 
And  tboD,  thdr  parent,  languishad  on  in  pdn. 
Till  death  in  mercy  came,  and  anapp'd  life's  tediofis 
chdn* 


And  ihm  then  are--4he  beautiful,  the  gay, 
No  more.  "  Where  be  thy  gambols  now?"— the  pmdc 
Fantastic  ? — dl  the  merriment  of  play 
Which  charmed  the  woodman,  as  on  daned  bank 
He  wiped  the  toil-drops,  gathering  cold  and  dank. 
And  rested  on  his  axe  ?    The  iron  whed 
Of  cars  has  crashed  thee, — street-curs,  thin  and  lank^ 
Have  mumbled  with  their  jaws,  in  search  of  meal— 
7%cre  art  thou — seoraedofall — and  spurned  by  every 
hed! 

vnx. 

Farewell,  poor  Squirrel !  thou  hast  lived  thy  day. 

And  though  no  greenwood  tree  beheld  thee  die. 

Nor  balmly  breexes  bore  thy  breath  away — 

Well  hast  thou  lived,  and  eke  right  joyoudy. 

In  this  mixt  world  of  mirth  and  misery. 

Humble  my  theme,  and  of  no  aiident  date 

Yet,  Reader !  view  it  not  with  scornful  eyor— 

Tasks  more  ungrateftil  fidl  in  man's  estate 

Than  singing  Squirrd's  spring,  or  mourning  her  sad 

fate. 

Old  CaoKT. 

TABLB   TAXJC. 

Good  Zayic^-ln  the  dedication  of  a  pieo«  of  hisy 
Soarron  spedis  in  this  noanner  to  the  king :  **  I  shall 
endeavour  to  convince  y<mr  mijjes^,  that  tcv  do  me  c 
Kttle.good  would  be  doing  jroursdf  no  hurt  t  If  yoa 
did  me  a  little  good,  I  should  be  more  cheerfril  than 
I  am;  if  I  was  more  cheerful  than  I  am,  my  come- 
dies would  be  merrier ;  if  my  comedies  were  merrier, 
your  nu^jesty  would  be  more  diverted ;  if  you  were 
the  more  diverted,  your  money  could  not  be  add  to 
be  thrown  awav.  All  these  conclusions  hang  toge- 
ther so  naturdly,  that,  methinks,  I  could  not  bold 
out  agdnst  them  were  I  a  great  monarch,  instead  of 
bring  a  miserable  Indigent  creature. 

SXLF-Atn   AOAnrST   PEItTURBATIOK. 

-When  our  diseas'd  affi^ctions 


Harmfol  to  human  freedom,  and  storm-like     [I 
Inferring  darkness  to  th'  infected  mind 
Oppress  our  comforts,*  tis  but  letting  in 
The  light  of  reason,  and  a  ptarer  spirit 
Take  in  another  way  ;  Khe  roomt  that  Jiyhi 
*    With  windowt  'gainst  the  wind,  yet  ht  in  UghL' '  * 

CUATMAK.     ' 

—  The  man  who  shrinks  firom  investigation,  lest  he 
should  mistake  folse  for  true,  can  have  no  resson  for 
suppoains  himself  free  from  that  delusion  in  hia 
actud  opmions. — Bailey* 


TO   COBBSSPONDENTS. 

Wz  have  had  thoughts  of  doing  what  ScuoLAsnc^a 
wishes. 

T.  F.  T.  appears  to  have  an  honourable  and  earnest 
nature,  and  no  mean  fieding  of  the  tone  of  poetry ; 
but  two  of  his  sonnets  are  not  admiasible  in  thia 
journal  on  account  of  their  polemicd  and  poUtieal 
tendencies,  and  we  are  doubtful  whether  the  third 
would  suflidently  Interest  the  generd  reader. 

We  will  look  into  the  book  mentioned  by  W.  D. 
who  writes  to  us  under  anew  and  venerable sigBatmw. 
J.  A.  has  been  merely  kept  out,'not  at  all  willingly, 
by  a  press  of  matter ;  and  while  we  are  writing  thia 
notice,  we  must  express  a  fear  that  we  shall  be  forced 
to  omit  paying  our  debts  to  ether  writers,  J.  and 
M.  S.  inchided,  till  next  wedc.  We  didi  take  warn- 
ing by  this  compulsion,  (agdnst  which  we  find  it 
impossible  to  guard,  especially  in  a  publication  whick 
must  be  squared  to  the  printer's  neoesdtiea  at  the 
eleventh  hour,)  and  fix  no  more  days  m  future  for  the 
appearance  of  what  Is  ddayed*  It  is  hazarding 
apparent  n^^ligence  to  our  readers,  and  needleaa 
responsibility  to  oursdves. 

We  hope  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
muse  of  T«  C. 

I  B.  J.  understandeth  dulcet' benediction;  but  have 
ire  not  seen  the  verses  before? 

Attention  didl  be  pdd  forthwith  to  E.  B.  and  to 
H.  H. 

W.  H.  M.,  we  omcdve,  mistook  the  signature. 
We  cannot  refer  to  It  at  this  moment,  nor  the  artide 
he  speaks  of;  but  we  have  a  recoUectkm  of  hittnding 
it  for  insertion,  and  will  look  for  it. 

Scverd  contribntions  are  under  condderation. 

Lonuoji :  PuMIAed  by  H.  Hoopsa,  U,  PaD  MaO  Sa^ 

TwmtheSttaai-I>«wi«fC.ftW.llmr!rMA.  lltUtFattwr«*iit. 
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THB  OAT  BT  THB  FIBB. 

A  BLAXiNO  fire,  a  warm  rug,  candles  lit  and  curtains 
drawn,  tlie  kettle  on  for  tea  (if  rich,  you  may  have 
a  silver  kettle,  and  so  partake  the  pleasures  of  the 
poor),  and  finally,  the  cat  before  you,  attracting  your 
atttention,  —  it  is  a  scene  which  every  body  likes 
unless  he  has  a  morbid  aversion  to  cats;  which  is 
not  common.  There  are  some  nice  inquirers,  it 
is  true,  who  are  apt  to  make  uneasy  comparisons  of 
cats  with  dogs, — to  say  they  are  not  so  loving,  that 
they  prefer  the  house  to  the  man,  &c.  But  agree- 
ably to  the  good  old  maxim,  that  **  compariM>ns  are 
odious,**  our  readers,  we  hope,  will  oondnue  to  like 
what  is  likeable  in  anything,  for  its  own  sake,  with- 
out trying  to  render  it  unlikeable  from  its  inferiority 
to  something  else, — a  process  by  which  we  might  in- 
^niously  contrive  to  put  soot  into  every  dish  that  is 
set  before  us,  and  to  reject  one  thing  after  another, 
till  we  were  pleated  with  nothing.  Here  is  a  good 
fireside,  and  a  cat  to  it ;  and  it  would  be  our  own 
fiiult,  if,  in  removing  to  another  house  and  another 
fireside,  we  did  not  take  care  that  the  cat  removed 
with  us.  Cats  cannot  look  to  the  moving  of  goods, 
as  men  do.  If  we  would  have  creatures  considerate 
towards  us,  we  must  be  so  towards  them.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  of  everybody,  quadruped  or 
biped,  that  they  should  stick  to  us  in  spite  of  our 
want  of  merit,  like  a^  dog  or  a  benevolent  sage. 
Besides,  stories  have  been  told  of  cats  very  much  to 
the  "cr^it  of  their  benignity ;  such  as  their  fol- 
lowing a  master  about  like  a  dog,  waiting  at  a  gen- 
tleman's door  to  thank  him  for  some  obligation  over 
night,  &c.  And  our  readers  may  remember  the 
history  of  the  fiunous  Godolphin  Arabian,  upon 
upon  whose  grave  a  cat  that  had  lived  with  him  in 
the  stable,  went  and  stretched  itself,  and  died. 

The  oat  purrs,  as  if  it  applauded  our  consideration, 
.-4md  gendy  moves  its  tail.  What  an  odd  expres- 
non  of  the  power  to  be  hrritable  and  the  will  to  be 
pleased  there  is  in  iu  face,  as  it  looks  up  at  us.  We 
must  own,  that  we  do  not  prefer  a  cat  in  the  act  of 
purring,  or  of  looking  in  that  manner.  It  reminds 
us  of  tlie  sort  of  smile,  or  simmer  (timper  is  too  weak 
and  fleeting  a  word)  that  is  apt  to  be  in  the  faces 
•f  irritable  people,  when  they  are  pleased  to  be  in  a 
state  of  satisfaction.  We  prefer,  for  a  general  ex- 
pression, the  cat  in  a  quiet  unpreten4ing  state,  and 
the  human  countenance  with  a  look  indicative  of 
habitual  grace  and  composure,  as  if  it  were  not  ne- 
eessary  to  take  any  violent  stepe  to  prove  iU  amia^ 
bility,— the  *<  smile  without  a  smile,"  as  the  poet 
beautifully  calls  it.* 

Furthermore,  (in  order  to  get  rid  at  ooee  of  all 
that  may  be  objected  to  poor  Pussy,  as  boys  at  sehool 
get  down  their  bad  dumpling  as  fast  as  posuble, 
before  the  meat  comes)  we  own  we  have  an  objec- 
tion to  the  way  in  which  a  cat  sports  with  a  mouse 
before  she  kills  it,  tossing  and  jerking  it  about  like 
a  ball,  and  letting  it  go,  in  order  to  poimce  upon  it 
with  the  greater  relish.  And  yet  what  right  have 
we  to  apply  human  measores  of  cruelty  to  the  inferior 
reflectability  of  a  cat  ?  Perhaps  she  has  no  idea  of  the 
mouse's  being  alive,  in  the  sense  that  we  haver— most 
likely  she  looks  upon  it  as  a  pleasant  moveable  toy, 
made  to  be  eaten, — a  sort  of  lively  pudding,  that  oddly 
Jumps  hither  and  thither.     It  would  be  hard  to  beat 

*  Knowles,  in  the  '  Beggar  of  Befhnal  Green.' 

[Fran  the  Steun-PMa  of  C.  &  W.  RxYVUX,  LltUtPultaMr-stnet.] 


into  the  head  of  a  country  squire,  of  the  old  ch»s,  that 
there  is  any  cruelty  in  hunting  a  hare ;  and  most 
assuredly  it  would  be  still  harder  to  beat  mouse- 
sparing  into  the  head  of  a  caL  You  might  read 
the  most  pungent  essay  on  the  subject  into  her  ear, 
and  she  would  only  sneeze  at  it. 

As  to  the  unnatural  cmekies,  which  we  sometimes 
read  of,  committed  by  cats  upon  their  offspring,  they 
are  exceptions  to  the  common  and  beautiful  rules  of 
nature,  and  accordingly  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  They  are  traeesble  to  some  unnatural  ciroum« 
stances  of  breeding  or  position.  Enormities  as  mon- 
strous are  to  be  found  among  human  beings,  and 
argue  nothing  against  the  general  character  of  the 
species.  Even  dogs  are  not  always  immaculate; 
and  sages  have  made  slips.  Dr  Franklin  cut  off  his 
son  with  a  shilling,  for  differing  with  him  in 
politics. 

But  oats  resemble  tigers?  They  are  tigers  in  mi- 
niature? Well, — and  very  pretty  miniatures  they  are. 
And  what  has  the  tiger  himself  done,  that  he  bas  not 
a  right  to  bis  dinner,  as  well  as  Jones  ?  A  tiger  treats 
a  man  much  as  a  cat  does  a  mouse ; — granted ;  but 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  is  aware  of  the 
man*s  spfferings,  or  means  anything  but  to  satisfy  his 
hunger;  and  what  have  the  butcher  and  poulterer 
been  about,  meanwhile?  The  tiger,  it  is  true,  lays 
about  him  a  little  superfluously  sometimes,  when  he 
gets  into  a  sheepfold,  and  kills  more  than  he  eats; 
but  does  not  the  Squiie  or  the  Marquis  do  pretty 
much  like  him  in  the  month  of  September  ?  Nay, 
do  we  not  hear  of  venerable  judges,  that  would  not 
hurt  a  fly,  going  about  in  that  refireshing  month, 
seeking  whom  they  may  lame?  See  the  efieet  of 
habit  and  education  !  And  you  can  educate  the  tiger 
in  no  other  way  than  by  attending  to  his  stomach. 
Fill  that,  and  he  will  want  no  men  to  eat,  probably 
not  even  to  lame.  On  the  other  hand,  deprive  Jonee 
of  his  dinner  for  a  day  or  two,  and  see  what  a  state 
he  will  be  in,  especially  if  he  is  by  nature  irascible. 
Nay,  keep  him  from  it  for  half  an  hour,  and  observe 
the  tiger  propensities  of  his  stomach  and  fingers,— 
how  worthy  of  killing  he  thinks  the  cook,  and  what 
boxes  of  the  ear  he  feels  inclined  to  give  the  footboy. 

Animals,  by  the  nature  of  things,  in  their  present 
state,  dispose  of  one  another  into  their  respective  sto- 
machs, without  iU-will  on  any  nde.  They  keep  down 
the  several  populations  of  their  neighbours,  till  time 
may  come  when  superfluous  population  of  any  kind 
need  not  exist,  and  predatory  appearances  may  vanish 
from  the  earth,  as  the  wolves  have  done  from  England. 
But  whether  they  may  or  not,  is  not  a  question  by 
a  hundred  times  so  important  to  moral  inquirers  as 
into  the  possibilities  of*  human  education  and  the 
nonsense  of  ill-wilL  Show  the  nonentity  of  tluit,  and 
we  may  all  get  our  dinners  as  jovially  as  we  can,  sure 
of  these  three  undoubted  fectSr— that  life  is  long,  death 
short,  and  ^he  world  beautiful.  And  so  we  bring 
our  thoughts  back  again  to  the  fireside,  and  look  at 
the  cat 

Poor  Pussy !  she  looks  up  at  us  again,  as  if  she 
thanked  us  for  those  vindications  of  dinner ;  and  sym- 
bolically gives  a  twist  of  a  yawn,  and  a  lick  to  her 
whiskers.  Now  she  proceeds  to  clean  herself  all  over, 
having  a  Just  senSb  of  the  demands  <ff  her  elegant  per- 
son,— beginning  judiciously  with  her  paws,  and  fetch- 
ing amazing  tongues  at  her  hind-hips.  Anon,  she 
scratches  her  neck  with  a  foot  of  rapid  delight, 
leaning  her  head  towards  it,  and  shutting  htr  eyes. 


half  to  accommodate  the  action  of  the  skin,  and  half 
to  enjoy  the  luxury.  She  then  rewards  her  paws 
with  a  few  more  touches ;— look  at  the  acu'on  of  her 
head  and  neck,  how  pleasing  it  is,  the  ears  pointed 
fijrward,  and  the  neck  gently  arching  to  and  fro. 
Finally,  she  gives  a  sneeze,  and  another  twist  of 
mouth  and  whiskers,  and  then,  curling  her  tail  to- 
wards her  front  daws,  seUles  herself  oo  her  hind 
quarters,  in  an  attitude  of  bland  meditation. 

What  does  she  think  of  ? — Of  her  saucer  of  milk 
at  breakfast?  or  of  the  thump  she  got  yesterday  in 
the  kitchen,  for  stealing  the  meat  ?  or  of  her  own 
meat,  the  Tartar's  dish,  noble  hors6-flesh  ?  or  of  her 
friend  the  cat  next  door,  the  most  impassioned  of 
serenaders?  or  of  her  little  ones,  some  of  whom  are 
now  larger  and  all  of  them  gone  ?  Is  thai  among  her 
recollections  when  she  looks  pensive  ?  Does  she  taste 
of  the  noble  prerogative-sorrows  of  man  ? 

She  is  a  sprightly  cat,  hardly  past  her  yemh ;  so 
happenmg  to  move  the  fringe  of  the  rug  a  little  wiih 
our  foot,  she  darts  out  a  paw,  and  begins  plucking  it 
and  inquiring  into  the  nwtter,  as  if  it  were  a  cMUenge 
to  play,  or  something  lively  enough  to  be  esten. 
What  a  graceful  action  of  that  foot  of  hers,'  betweeir 
delicacy  and  petulance,— -combining  something  of  n 
thrust  out,  a  beat,  and  a  scratch.  There  seems  even 
somahing  of  a  little  bit  of  fear  in  it,  as  if  just  enou|^. 
to  provoke  her  courage^  and  give  her  the  exeitement 
of  a  sense  of  hazard.  We  remember  being  much 
amused, with  seeing  a  kitten  manifestly  making  a 
series  of  experiments  upon  tlie  patience  of  its  mother^ 
—trying  bow  &r  the  latter  would  put  up  with  poeU 
tive  bites  and  thumps.  The  kitten  ran  at  her  every 
moment,  gave  her  a  knock  or  a  bite  of  the  tail;  and 
then  ran  back  again,  to  recommence  the  assault.  The 
mother  sate  looking  at  her,  as  if  betwixt  tolerance 
and  adminition,  to  see  how  fiir  the  spirit  of  the  fiunily 
was  inherited  or  improved  by  her  sprightly  offiipring* 
At  length,  however,  the  '<  little  Pickle  **  presumed 
too  ikr,  and  the  niother,  liiUng  up  her  paw>  and 
meeting  her  at  the  very  nick  of  the  moment,  gave 
her  one  of  the  most  unsophisticated  boxes  of  the  ear 
we  ever  bdield.  It  sent  her  rolling  half  over  the 
room,  and  made  her  come  to  a  most  ludicrous  pauses 
with  the  oddest  little  look  of  premature  and  windng 
meditation. 

■  That  lapping  of  the  milk  out  of  the  saocer  is  what 
one's  human  thirst  cannot  sympathize  with.  It  seems 
as  if  there  could  be  no  satisfection  in  such  a  series  of 
atoms  of  drink.  Yet  the  saucer  is  soon  enoq^tied ;  and 
there  is  a  refreshment  to  one's  ears  in  that  sound  of 
plashing  with  which  the  action  is  accompanied,  and 
which  seems  indicative  of  a  like  comfort  to  Pussy*8 
mouth.  Her  tongue  is  thin,  and  can  make  a  spoon 
of  itself!  This,  however,  is  common  to  other  quad- 
rupeds with  the  cat,  and  does  not,  therefore,  more 
particularly  belong  to  our  fidine  consideration.  Not 
so  the  electricity  of  its  coat,  which  gives  out  sparks 
under  the  hand;  its  passion  for  the  herb  valerian 
(did  the  reader  ever  see  one  roll  in  it?  it  is 
a  mad  sight)  and  other  singular  delicacies  of 
nature,  among  which  perhaps  is  to  be  reckoned  its 
taste  for  fish,  a  creature  with  whose  element  it  has  sa 
little  to  da,  that  it  is  supposed  even  to  abhor  it; 
though  lately  we  read  somewhere  of  a  swimming  cat, 
that  used  to  fish  for  itself.  And  this  reminds  us  of 
an  exquisite  enecdote  of  dear,  dogmatic,  diseased, 
thongfatlul,  surly,  charitable  Johnson,  who  would  ge 
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out  of  doors  himsdf,  and  buy  oytlfrs  ^t  him  catt  b«- 
cauae  his  black  servant  was  too  prood  M  do  it !  Not 
that  we  condemn  tbe  black,  in  those  enslaTing,  un- 
liberating  days.  He  bad  a  right  to  the  mistake, 
though  we  should  have  thought  better  of  hyn  h«d  h« 
seen  fiirtbcr,  aod  subjeettd  his  pride  to  atfectiotp  for 
such  a  master.  But  Jetanson's  true  piactical  dellcac^i 
in  the  matter  is  beaatifuL  Be  assured  that  he 
thougftc  Itothing  of  ^  condescension  **  in  it,  or  of 
being  eocentric.  He  was  singular  in  some  things, 
because  he  could  not  help  it.  But  he  haled  eecen- 
trioity.  No:  in  his  best  moments  he  felt  himself 
simply  to  be  a  man,  and  a  good  man  too,  though  a 
frail,..one  that  in  virtue  as  well  as  humility,  and  in 
a  Imowtodge  of  his  ignoranoe  as  well  as  hk  wisdom, 
was  desirous  of  being  a  Christian  philosopher;  and 
accordingly  he  went  out,  and  bought  food  for  his 
hungry  cat,  because  his  poor  negro  was  too  proud 
to  do  it,  and  there  was  nobody  else  in  the  way  whom 
be  had  alright  to  ask.  What  must  anybody  that  saw 
him  have  thought,  as  he  turned  up  Bolt  court !  But 
doubtless  be  went  as  secretly  as  possibler— that  is  to 
say,  if  he  considered  the  thing  at  all  His  IHend 
Garrick  could  not  have  done  as  much !  He  was  too 
grand,  and  on  the  great  «  stage  **  of  life.  Goldsmith 
eould ;  but  he  would  hardly  have  thought  of  it.  Beau- 
derc  might ;  but  he  would  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  excuse  it  with  a  jest  or  a  wager,  or  some  such 
thing.  Sir  Joshufi  Reynolds,  with  his  fashionable, 
ihie-Iady-painting  hand,  would  certainly  have  shrunk 
from  it  Burke  would  have  reasoned  himself  into 
its  propriety,  but  he  would  have  reasoned  himself  out 
again.  Gibbon!  Imagine  its  being  put  into  tbe 
Bead  of  Gibbon  ! !  He  and  his  bag-wig  would  have 
started  with  all  the  horror  of  a  gentleman-usher ; 
and  be  would  have  rung  tha  beU  for  the  oook's-depu- 
^'i-undep-assistant-errancUboy. 

Cats  at  firesides  live  luxuriously,  and  are  the  pie- 
lw«ofeoraibrt;  but  lest  they  should  not  bear  their 
povdon  of  trouble  in  this  world,  they  have  the  draw- 
backs of  being  liable  to  be  shut  out  of  doors  on  cold 
li^fats»  beatings  from  the  -  aggravated**  cooks,  over- 
pettlngs  of  children  (how  should  we  like  to  be 
sHftHatd  and  pulled  about  in  that  manner  by  some 
great  Jfmlronixing  giants?)  and  last,  not  least,  hoiri- 
bk^  merciless  tramples  of  unconscious  human  feet 
and  mfeeling  legs  of  chairs.  Elegance^  comfort, 
a&d  sMurity  seem  the  order  of  tbe  day  on  aB  sides, 
and  yott  are  going  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  or  to  music, 
or  to  take  tea,  when  ril  of  a  sudden  the  eat  gives  a 
aqtMll  aa  if  she  was  mashed ;  and  you  are  not  sure 
tfMt  the  (Wet  is  otherwise.  Y^  die  gets  in  the  w«y 
igein^  as  before;  and  dares  all  tbe  feet  and  meho- 
gimy  in  the  room.  Beautiftil  present  sufflciogness 
of  a-cat's  imagiaatioii  f  Confined  to  the  snug  cirde 
of  bcvt>wn  sides,  and  die  two  next  inches  of  mg  or 


the  ofdeners  and  agriculturists  laboured  on 
aolentifie  pSnciples ;  atod  where,  aroidtt  gprfiena ^nd- 
parity  stood  his  extaosive  libmry,  with  seribes  to 
multiply  his  manuscripts;  —  from  Tycho  Brahe's, 
who  built  a  magnificent  astronomical  house  on  an 
islan^  which  he  named,  after  the  sole  o^gct  of  bis 
musHigs,  Urawenburgh,  or  the  Castle  ofthe  Mea- 
veoa;^4o  that  ef  Etelyn,  who  first  boKan  to  arforn 
Wetton,  by  building  a  little  study,  tilr  many  years 
aftev  he  dedioated  tbe  ancient  bouse  to  contempla- 
tion, among-  the  delicious  streams  and  venerable 
woods,  tbe  gardens,  the  founuins,  and  tbe  groves, 
most  tempting  for  a  grave  person  and  a  wanton 
purse ;  and,  indeed,  gave  one  of  the  first  examples  to 
that  elegancy  so  much  in  vogue ; — from  Pope,  whose 
little  garden  seemed  to  multiply  its  scenes  by  a  slo- 
rious  union  of  nobility  and  literary  men  oonversmg 
in  groups,  down  to  rural  Sheoatone,  whose  *  Rural 
Elegance,*  as  he  intitles  one  of  bis  odes,  compelled 
him  to  mourn  ofer  his  hard  fate,  whea 
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Mair  a4  genius  have  usu^y  been  condemned  to  com- 
peaa  their  finest  works,  which  are  usually  their 
earliest  ones,  under  the  roof  of  a  garret ;  and  few 
fiterarv  characters  have  lived,  like  Pliny  or  Voltaire, 
in  a  villa  or  ckdteoM  of  their  own.  It  has  not,  there- 
fore, often  h^pened  that  a  man  of  genius  ooold  raiae 
loeal  emotions  bv  bis  own  intelleetual  suggestion. 
AriostOy  who  built  a  palace  in  his  verse,  lodged  him- 
self in  a  small  house,  and  found  that  stanxas  and 
stones  were  not  put  together  at  tbe  same  rate ;  old 
Montaigne  has  lef^  a  description  of  his  library, — *<  over 
the  entrance  of  my  house,  where  I  view  my  court- 
yards and  garden,  and  at  once  survey  all  the  opera- 
tions of  my  family." 

There  is,  however,  a  feeling  among  literary  men, 
of  building  up  their  own  elegant  fancies,  and  giving 
a  permanency  to  their  own  tastes ;  we  dwell  on  their 
fevourite  scenes  as  a  sort  of  portraits,  and  we  eagerly 
collect  those  few  prints  which  are  their  only  vestiges. 
A  coUeetion  might  be  formed  of  such  literary  red- 
denees,  ehosen  f&  their  amenity  and  retirement,  and 
aderaedby  the  ofcjeots  of  their  studies,  from  that  of 
the  younger  PUny,  who  caUed  bis  vilU  of  litenury 
leisure  by  the  endearing  title  of  viOuloy  to  that  of 
Cassidorus,  the  prime  minister  of  Theodorio,  who 
has  left  so  magnificent  a  description  of  his  literarj 
■jtrwt,  wbereaUtliedcgatioieaof  life  were  at  hand; 
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Had  lavished  thousand  ornaments,  and  taught 
CoKVENixwcx  to  perplex  him,  Aar  to  fall, 
Poxp  to  deject,  and  Bkautt  to  displease. 

"We  have  all  by  heart  the  true  and  delightful  re- 
flexions of  Johnson  on  literary  associations.  When  the 
scene  we  tread  suggests  to  us  the  men  or  the  deeds, 
whioh  have  left  tbttr  celebrity  to  the  spot,  we  are 
in  the  presence  of  their  fame,  and  feel  its  influence ! 

A  literary  friend,  whom  a  hint  of  mine  had  in- 
duced to  visit  the  old  tower  in  the  garden  of  Buffbn, 
where  the  sage  retired  every  morning  to  compose, 
passed  so  long  a  tiooe  in  that  lonely  apartment,  as  to 
have  raised  some  solicitude  among  tbe  honest  folks  of 
Montbar,  who  having  seen  the  Englishman  enter, 
but  not  return,  during  a  heavy  thunder-storm  which 
had  occurred  in  the  interval,  informed  tbe  good 
niayor,  who  came  in  due  form,  to  notify  the  am- 
biguous state  of  the  stranger.  My  friend  is,  as  is 
well  known,  a  genius  of  that  caste  who  could  pass 
two  hours  in  the  Tower  of  Buffbn,  without  being 
aware  that  he  had  been  all  that  time  occupied  by 
suggestions  of  ideas  and  reveries,  which  ia  some 
minds  such  a  locality  nuiy  excite.  He  was  alao 
busied  with  his  pencil ;  for  be  has  favoured  me  with 
two  drawings  of  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of  the 
old  fever  im  the  garden,  the  nakedness  within  can 
only  be  compared  to  tbe  solitude  without.  Such  was 
the  studying-room  of  Buffbn,  where  his  eyc^  resting 
on  no  object,  never  interrupted  the  unity  of  his  me- 
diutions  of  Nature. 

<*  In  return  for  my  friend*s  kindness^  it  has  cost  me- 
two  hours,  I  think,  in  attempdog  to  translate  tbe 
beautiful  picture  of  this  literary  retreat,  which  Vicq. 
d*Azyr  has  finished  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  votary. 
At  Mootbar,  in  the  midrt  of  an  ornamented  nrden 
b  seen  an  antique  tower,  it  was  there  that  Buffbn 
wrote  the  history  of  Nature,  and  from  that  spot  his 
fame  spread  through  tbe  universe.  There  he  came 
at  sunrise,  and  no  one,  however  importunate,  was 
snflfeied  to  trouble  hhn.  The  calm  of  tbe  morning 
hour,  the  first  warbling  of  the  birds,  the  varied  aspect 
of  the  country,  all  at  that  moment  whioh  touehed 
the  senses,  recalled  him  to  his  modeL  Free,  inde- 
pendent, he  wandered  in  his  walks;  there  was  he 
seen  with  quickened  or  with  slow  steps,  or  standing 
rapt  in  thought,  oftentimes  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  tbe 
heavens  in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  as  if  satisfied 
with  the  thought  that  so  profoundly  occupied  his  soul, 
sometimes,  collected  within  himself  he  sought  what 
eould  not  always  be  found;  or  at  the  moment  of 
produeing,  he  eflboed,  and  re-wrote^  to  produce  onoe 
more ;  then  he  harmonized,  in.  silence^  all  the  partsof 
his  composition,  which  he  frequently  repeated  to  him- 
self, till,  satisfied  with  the  corrections,  he  seemed  to 
repay  himself  for  the  pains  of  his  beautiful  prose,  by 
the  pleasure  he  found  in  declaiming  it  aloud,  lluie 
he  engraved  it  in  his  memory  and  would  recite  it  to 
his  friends,  or  induce  some  to  read  it  to  him.  At 
those  moments,  he  was  himself  a  severe  judge,  and 
would  again  re-compose  it,  desirous^of  attaining  to 
that  perfection  which  is  denied  to  the  impaoent 
writer." 

A  curious  circimistance  connected  with  local  asso- 
obtions,  occurred  to  that  extraordinarr  oriental  stu- 
dent, Foarmont.  Originally  be  belonged  to  a  religious 
community,  and  never  failed  in  perferming  bis  offioea ; 
but  he  was  expelled  by  the  Superior  for  an  irregularity 
of  conduct,  not  likely  to  have  become  contagious 
through  the  brotherhood — he  frequently  prolonged 
hb  studies  for  into  the  night,  and  it  was  posmble  that 
the  house  might  be  burned  by  such  superfluity  of 
leamin|^.  Fourmont  retreated  to  the  college  of 
Monta^^e,  where  he  occupied  the  very  chambers 
which  had  been  formerly  those  of  Erasmus ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  contributed  to  excite  his  emulation 
and  to  hasten  his  studies.  He  who  smiles  at  tbe  force 
of  such  emotions,  only  proves  that  he  has  not  expe« 
rienced  what  are  real  and  substantial  as  the  scene 
itself— for  those  who  are  concerned  in  them.  Pope, 
who  had  for  more  enthusiasm  in  hil  poetical  disposi- 
tion than  is  generally  understood,  was  extremely  sus- 
cq)tible  of  the  literary  associations  with  localities ; 
one  of  the  volumes  of  his  Homer  was  began  and 
finished  in  an  old  tower  over  the  chapel  at  Stanton 
Harcourt ;  and  be  has  perpetoalcd  the  event,  if  not 


cQBsesrated  tfae  phure,  by  scratching  with  a  diamond 
on.  a  ptne  of  stained  glass,  this  inscription  :.* 
In  the  year  1718, 
Alexander  Pope 
Finished  Here 
*The  FifUbiVoluBiieef  Honiea.t 
It  isas  tbasame  ferilng  wWcb  in|uoed  hiril  one  day, 
when  takiag  his  usual  walk  widi  Harte»te  the  Hay- 
maiket,  m  desbe  Haste  ti  entm  a  littler  Aop,  where 
goini^  up  three  pair  ot  stafas  Ipto  aiamall  t<oom.  Pope 
said,  "  In  this  garret  Addison  wrote  his  Campaign.** 
Nothing  less  than  a  strong  feeling  impelled  the  poet 
to  aseeod  the  garret— it  was  a  consecrated  spot  to  his 
eye,  and  certainly  a  curious  instance  of  the  power  of 
genius  contrasted  with  its  miserable  loodity  !     Addi- 
son, whose  mind  bad  fought  tbroucfa  «  a  oawpaigu  " 
in  a  garret,  could  he  have  called  about  him  **  the 
pleasures  of  imaginatien,**  had  pFobaUy  planned  a 
house  of  literary  repose,  where  all  parte  would  have 
been  in  harmony  with  his  mind. 

Such  residences  of  men  of  genius  have  been  en- 
joyed by  some ;  and  tbe  vivid  descriptions  wliich  they 
have  Idfi  us  convev  something  of  the  delightfulnesa 
which  charmed  their  studious  repose. 

The  Italian,  Paul  Jovius,  has  composed  more 
than  three  hundred  ooncise  eulogies  of  statesmen, 
warriors,  and  literary  men  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth^ 
and  sixteenth  centuries :  but  tbe  occasion  which  in- 
duced him  to  compose  them  is  perhaps  more  interest- 
ing than  the  compositions. 

Jovius  bad  a  villa,  situated  on  a  peninsula,  bor- 
dered by  tbe  lake  of  Como.  It  was  built  on  the 
ruins  of  the  villa  of  Plinv,  and  in  bis  time  tbe  foun- 
dations were  still  visible.  When  the  surrounding 
lake  was  calm,  the  sculptured  marbles,  the  trunks  of 
oolumns,  and  the  fragmente  of  those  pyramids  whiob 
had  once  adorned  the  residence  of  the  friend  of 
Triyan,  were  still  viewed  in  its  lucid  bosom.  Jovius 
was  the  enthusiast  of  literature,  and  tbe  leisure  which 
it  loves.  He  was  an  historian,  with  the  imaslnation 
of  a  poet;  and  though  a  Christian  prelate,  lOmost  a 
wor^ipper  of  the  sweet  fictions  of  Pagan  mythology^ 
and  when  bis  pen  was  kept  pure  from  satire  or  adu- 
lation, to  which  it  was  too  much  accustomed,  it  be- 
comes a  penciL  He  penrts  with  rapture  bis  gar- 
dens  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake;  the  shade 
and  freshness  of  his  woods ;  his  green  slopes ;  his 
sparkling  fountains;  the  deep  silence  and  calm  of 
his  solitude.  A  statue  was  raised  in  his  gardens  to 
Natore  I  In  his  hall  stood  a  fine  statue  of  Apdtio, 
and  the  Muses  around^  with  their  attributes.  Hie 
library  was  guarded  by  a  lifercury,  and  there  was 
an  apartment  adorned  with  Doric  columns  and  with 
pictures  of  the  most  pleasing  subjects,  dedicated  to 
tbe  Graces  1  Such  was  the  interior.  Without,  the' 
transparent  lake  here  spread  ite  broad  mirror,  mad 
there  was  seen  luminously  winding  by  banks  covered 
with  olives  and  laurels ;  m  the  distance,  towns,  pro- 
montories, hills  rising  in  an  amphitheatre,  blushing 
with  vines,  and  the  first  rievation  of  tbe  Alps^  co- 
vered with  woods  and  pasture,  and  sprinkled  with- 
herds  and  fiocks. 

It  was  in  a  central  spot  of  this  enchanting  habi- 
tation that  a  cabinet  or  gallery  was  erected,  where 
Jovius  bad  collected,  with  prodigal  cost,  the  portaaita 
of  celebrated  men ;  and  it  was  to  explain  and  to  de>^ 
scribe  the  characteristics  of  these  illustrious  names 
tfat  he  had  eompoaed  his  eulogies.  The  coBeotlon 
beeaoie  so  remarkable^  that  the  great  men  his  eon- 
tenaporaries  presented  our  literary  collector  witb 
their  own  portraits,  amons  whom  the  renowned 
Ferdandez  Cortes  sent  Jovius  his  before  he  died, 
and  probably  others  who  were  less  intitled  to  enlaopga 
the  eoUeotion,  but  it  u  equally  probablot  that  our 
caustic  Jovius  would  throw  them  aside.  Our  his- 
torian had  often  to  describe  men  noore  fismous  than  vir- 
tuous; sovereigns,  politicians,  poets,  and  philoso- 
phers, men  of  all  ranks,  countries,  and  aces,  formed 
a  crowded  scene  of  men  of  gemua  or  ot  celebrity  s 
sometimes  a  few  lines  compress  their  character^  and 
sometimes  a  few  pages  excite  his  fondness.  If  he 
sometimes  adulates  ihe  liring,  we  may  pardon  tbe 
iftusions  of  a  contemporary ;  but  be  has  the  honour 
ef  satirising  some  by  tbe  boneat  freedom  of  a  pern 
which  oocasionallj  broke  out  into  premature  truths. 

Such  was  the  inspiration  of  leisure  and  literature 
which  had  embellished  the  abode  of  Jorius»  and  had 
taised  in  the  midat  of  the  lake  of  Como  a  cabinat  of 
portraite;  a  noble  tribute  to  those  who  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth! 

We  possess  prints  of  Rubcns*s  house  at  Antwerp. 
That  princely  artist,  peibaps,  first  contrived  for  hia 
stodfb  tbe  ciieular  apartment  with  a  dome,  like  tbe 
rotunda  of  the  Pantheon,  where  the  light,  descending 
from  an  aperture  or  window  at  the  top,  sent  down  a 
single  equal  light, — that  perfection  of  light  which 
distributes  ite  magical  effects  on  the  objecte  beneath. 
Bellori  describes  it,  ttma  ttatua  rotmtula  eon  «a  eoh 
ooehio  in  cimm ;  the  eolo  ocokio  is  what  the  French 
term  ctU  de  baufj  we  ourselves  want  this  single  eye 
in  our  technicsl  language  of  art.  This  was  his  precious 
museum  where  he  bad  collected  a  vast  number  of  books 
which  were  intermixed  with  his  marbles,  statuesi 

*  On  a  Ute  inquiry  it  appears  that  this  conieomted  pane 
has  been  removed,  and  the  relic  is  said  to  be  prsserred  at 
Nonefasn. 
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,  integlios,  and  all  that  Tariaty  of  the  rielias  of 
art  which  he  bad  drawn  from  Rome :  but  the  waUs  did 
not  yield  in  value,  for  they  were  covered  by  pictures 
of  his  own  compontion,  or  copies  by  hit  own  hand, 
made  at  Venice  and  Madrid,  of  Titian  and  Panl 
Veronese.  No  foreignen^  men  of  letters^  or  lovan 
of  the  arts,  or  evan  princes,  would  pass .  through 
Antwerp,  without  Tisiting  the  house  of  Rubens,  to 
witness  the  animated  residence  of  genius,  and  the 
great  man  -who  had  eoooeived  the  idea.  Yet  great  as 
was  bis  mind,  and  splendid  as  were  the  habita  of  baa 
life,  he  could  not  resist  the  intreaties  of  the  hundred 
thousand  florins  of  our  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  di^ 
pose  of  the  thtdio.  The  great  artist  could  not,  how- 
artar  abandon  the  delightfVtl  eootamplatiaiis  ha  was 
depriving  himself  of;  and  as  substitutes  finr  the  mira- 
cle of  art  he  bad  lost,  ha  solicited  and  obtained  leave 
to  replace  them  by  casts,  which  were  scrupulously 
deposited  in   the  places  where  the    originals    had 


Of  this  ieeling  of  the  local  residenees  of  genius, 
the  Italians  appear  to  have  been,  not  perhaps  more 
susceptible  than  any  other  people,  but  more  energetic 
in  their  enthusiasm.  Florence  exhibits  many  moou- 
masts  of  this  sort.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Autto 
Maria  NevelU,  Zimmerman  has  noticed  a  bouse  of 
the  celebrated  Viviaoi,  which  is  a  singular  monu- 
ment of  gratitude  to  his  illustrious  master,  Galileo. 
Tha  front  is  adorned  with  the  bust  of  this  fether  of 
soieoce,  and  between  the  windows  are  engraven 
accounts  of  the  discoveries  of  Galileo :  it  k  the  most 
beautiful  biography  of  genius!  Yet  another  still 
more  eloquently  excites  our  emotions — the  house  of 
Michael  Angelo:  his  pupils,  in  perpetual  testimony 
4>f  their  admiration  and  gratitude,  have  ornamented 
it  with  all  the  leading  features  of  his  life,  the  very 
soul  of  this  vast  genius  put  in  action :  this  is  more 
tiian  biography! — it  is  living  as  with  a  contempo* 


GASTUS-BUUDINO. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ltmd&n  JomrmmL 

D«AB  Sia, — I  am  one  of  that  large  class  of  unfor- 
tunates called  castle-builders, — one  of  those  who 
thriftlessly  mis-spend  hours  upon  hours  of  their  valu- 
able time  in  the  profitless  debauchery  of  «  building 
new  nothings  wonderful  to  see  ;**  till  my  mind  has,  I 
fear,  materially  stiflTered  from  long  indulgence  in  the 
harmful  habit. 

Often  and  often  have  I  gone  to  bed  an  hour  sooner 
to  talk  to  myself  about  my  airy  plans,  until  sleep  has 
^ome  upon  me  in  the  midst  of  a  flaming  €nration» 
wherein  I  titmed  the  whole  universe  round  my  little 
finger  by  the  overpowering  effect  of  my  rhetoric ;-« 
at  anothor  time  astonishing  a  listening  senate,  or 
leading  on  an  invincible  army  to  victory,  or  astound- 
ing-my  countrymen  in  the  still  small  voice  of  poesy. 
An  these  visions  are  pleasing  enough  at  the  time ; 
but  they  are  like 

The  snow  that  fidls  upon  a  river, 

A  moment  white,  then  gone  for  ever ; 

and  when  I  come  to  the  dull  realities  of  earth,  and 
find  how  poor  and  weak  I  am,  compared  with  what 
I  hate  fSuicied  myself  to  be,  I  feel  humiliated  more 
than  I  can  express. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  fleeling  of  self-abase- 
ment, I  persevere  in  my  misdeeds,  and  am  unable 
intirely  (though  I  have  done  so  partially)  to  break 
throc^  this  pernicious  habit. 

Many  of  your  readers,  doubtless,  have  given  way  to 
the  same  eourse  of  faney  vrith  mysdf,  and  must  have 
experienced  its  dangerous  tendency.  You,  yourself, 
dear  Sir,  when  young  in  years,  as  still  you  are  in 
inuiginatioa,  may  have  taken  pleasure  in  the  same 
datinqnancy.  If  I  am  right  in  my  eonjectmv^  you 
■wfll  be  doing  a  good  both  to  them'and  to  myself  by 
acquiescing  in  my  request,  which  is  that  you  should 
suggest  some  method  for  breaking  the  habit  of  which 
I  complain. 

Of  the  numerous  plans  that  I  have  tried,  all  have 
in  a  great  roeasore  foiled,  and  I  appeal  to  you,  as  to 
a  fother,  to  suggest  to  me  some  plan  of  escape. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

H.  B. 
Oetober  23,  1894. 

[To  those  who  are  aufiering  under  the  somewhat 
Tare  embarrassment  of  too  much  fiincy,  we  would 
recommend,  imprimis,  an  invigoration  of  their  health 
(the  great  secret  of  overoomjog  involuntary  idens) ; 
and*  secondly,  Mr  Bentfaam's  recipe  of  thinking  what 


they  can  do,  in  less  anri>itioiis  ways  than  tbo«  of  omr 
correspondent,  towacds  being  uaeftil  to  their  friends, 
or  pnmioting  some  benafieiid  public  measurt.  For 
our  pafta,  the  poetry  of  lifo  is  the  pleasanteat  alter- 
nation we  know  with  the  proae  of  it;  and  castle- 
building  (short  of  that  of  Bishop  WHlianiH?  friend, 
the  Duchess,  whobuUt  solely  for  her  own  agginndiie- 
ment)  is  an  agreeable  arohiltetural  refreshment  after 
performing  one*e  daily  duties  to  households  less 
romantic] 


ADAM  FLBMUfO  AMD  VAIR  HBLBN. 

[Wb  avail  ourselves  with  pleasure  of  the  following 
conununications  from  a  Correspondent,  which  "  flush 
up**  the  roses  of  poor  Heleirs  grave,  to  the  confusion 
of  the  memory  of  the  •  Lounger.*] 

Sir,— -In  the  last  number  of  your  *  London  Jour- 
nal,' I  see  the  afTeoting  story  of  'Fair  Helen  of 
Kirkconnel  *  related.  The  author  of  the  •  Lounger's 
Common-place  Book*  really  seems  not  acquainted 
with  the  songs  written  on  the  subject,  or  else  be 
would  not  have  called  them  indifferent.  Mr  Allan 
CunningliMn's  version  of  Fleming's  lament  over  the 
grave  of  Helen  to  which  you  allude,  I  here  copy  :— 

PAIS    HELEN    OF    KIBCONKKt.. 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies — 
Night  and  da^r  on  me  she  cries ; 
O,  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies. 

On  fair  Kirconnel  lea. 
O  Helen  fair  beyond  compare, 
I'll  make  a  garland  of  thy  hair, 
Shall  bind  my  heart  for  evermair 

Until  the  day  I  die. 

O  think  nae  ye  my  heart  was  sair 

When  my  love  drc^t  and  spoke  nae  mair  I 

She  sank  and  swoon*d  wi'  meikle  care 

On  foir  Kirconnel  lea. 
Curst  be  the  heart  that  thought  the  thought, 
And  curs'd  the  hand  that  6r'd  the  shot. 
When  in  my  arms  burd*  Helen  dropt. 
And  died  to  succour  me. 

As  I  went  down  the  water  wide. 
None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide. 
With  sword  in  hand  and  side  by  side, 

On  foir  Kirconnel  lea, — 
The  small  bird  ceas'd  its  song  with  awe, 
'^^lien  our  bright  swords  It  heard  and  saw, 
And  I  hew'd  him  in  pieces  snui* 

For  her  that  died  for  me.f 

O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies ! 
^  Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries. 
Out  of  my  bed  she  bids  me  rise, 
«  O  come,  my  love,  to  me." 

0  Helen  foir !  O  Helen  chaste  I 
If  I  were  with  thee  I  were  blest. 
Where  thou  lies  low  and  takes  thy  rest. 

On  foir  Kirconnel  lea. 

1  wish  my  grave  were  growing  green, 
A  winding  sheet  drawn  o'er  my  een. 
And  I  in  Helen's  arms  lying 

On  fiiir  Kirconnel  lea, 
I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries ; 
Pm  sick  of  all  beneath  the  skies 

Since  my  love  died  for  me ! 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  *  Border  Mmstrdsy,'  has 
also  printed  an  address  from  one  of  the  lovers  to  fkir 
Helen,  but  which  he  considers  to  be  the  composition 
of  a  different  bard : — 

FAia    USLSK. 

O  !  sweetest  sweet,  and  foirest  fair. 
Of  birth  and  worth  beyond  compare. 
Thou  art  the  causer  of  my  care* 
Sinoe  first  I  loved  thee. 

•  Maid. 

f  This  Tcrse  I  never  saw  in  any  other  copy  than  Mr 
Cmmingkaia's. 


Yet  God  hnth  given  to  me  a  OBad« 
The  whiefa  to  thee  shalt  prove  as  kind 
As  any  one  that  thou  dudt  fiad» 
Of  high  or  bw  i 


The  shallowest  water  makes  most  din,  * 
The  deadest  pool  the  deepest  linn ; 
The  richest  man  least  truth  within, 
Though  be  preferred  be. 

Yet,  ne'ertheless,  I  am  content. 
And  ne'er  a  whit  my  love  repent. 
But  think  the  time  was  a'  weel  spent. 
Though  I  disdained  be. 

O,  Helen  sweet,  and  maist  complete. 
My  captive  spirit's  at  thy  fieet ! 
Thinks  thou  still  fit  thus  for  to  treat 
Thy  captive  cruelly  ? 

O,  Helen  brave !  but  tfab  I  cnive, 
On  thy  poor  slave  some  pity  have»  • 
And  do  him  save  that's  near  hts  graven 
And  dies  for  love  of  thee. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  related  by  the  writer  of 
the  article  in  your  <  Journal,' it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  despised  lover  and  murdering  villain  was  a 
Bell  of  Blacket-bouse.  Some  aceounu  noake  Flem- 
ing pursue  Bell  into  Spain  and  slay  him  in  the  streets 
of  Madrid,*  retorsing  whence  he  died  on  her  grave, 
breathing  her  name  in  his  last  sigh.  Scott  writes, 
«  The  grave  of  the  lovers  is  yet  shown  in  th« 
churchyard  of  KiroonneU,  near  Sprinkell.  Upon 
the  tomb-stone  can  still  be  read — Hie  jaett  Adamtu 
Fleming ;  a  cross  and  a  sword  are  sculptured  on  the 
stone.  The  former  is  called  by  the  country  people 
the  gun  with  which  Helen  was  murdered ;  and  the 
latter  the  avenging  sword  ef  her  lover.  Sit  iBis  terra 
levitf  A  heap  of  stones  is  raised  on  the  spot 
where  the  murder  was  committed, — a  token  of  ab- 
horrence common  to  most  nations."— Borvfer  itfta« 
Mtrelsy,  edition,  18S3,  vol,  2.  p.  10. 

Mr  Robert  Chambers  tells  us  that,  **  besides  being 
the  subject  of  many  songs,  the  story  of  <  Fair  Helen' 
was  some  years  ago  wrought  up  in  the  shape  of  a 
poem  as  long  as  the  *  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  and  it  is 
the  foundation  of  at  least  one  novel  of  the  ordinary 
size." — Chambere's  Scottish  Songe,  vol  1,  p.  145. 

For  other  information  about  <  Fair  Helep,'  your 
readers  are  referred  to  <  Pennant's  Tour  in  Sootbnd ;' 
to  some  verses  in  the  <  Oentlemaa's  Mi^gazine  for 
July,  17Q3,'  written  in  an  old  copy  of  *  Drummond 
of  Hawthomden's  History  of  Scotland,'  where  **  burd 
Helen's"  heart  was  <* transpierced "  by  an  ** arrow ;** 
to  <  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,'  vol. 
xiiL  p.  275;  <  Ritson's  Scottish  Songs,'  voL  L  p.  145 ; 
<  Pinkerton's  Tragic  BalUuls,'  p.  109,  where  the  editor 
has  given  a  poem  of  his  own  composition  feferring 
to  it  ;  and  *  Jamieson's  Popular  Ballads,'  vol.  L 
p.  200,  where  is  the  old  song,  and  an  imitation  by 
the  editor. 

Tlie  subject  cannot  be  concluded  better,  than  with 
Mr  Wordsworth's 

ELLEN    IBWIV,    OB   THB    BBAES   OF  KIBTLB. 

Fair  EUen  Irwin,  when  she  sate 
Upon  the  braes  of  Klrtle, 
Was  lovely  asa  Grecian  maid 
Adorn'd  with  wreaths  of  myrtle. 
Young  Adam  Bruce  beside  her  lay, 
And  there  did  they  beguib  the  day 
With  love  and  gentle  speeches. 
Beneath  the  budding  beeches. 

From  many  knights  and  many  sqaires. 
The  Bruce  had  been  selected ; 
And  Gordon,  fairest  of  them  all, . 
By  Ellen  was  rejected. 
Sad  tidings  to  that  noble  youth  ! 
For  it  may  be  proclaimed  with  truth. 
If  Bruce  bath  loved  sincerely. 
That  Gordon  loves  as  dearly. 


*  Another  version  of  the  Bong  aOudes  to  ^is ;-~ 
To  foreign  climes  the  traitor  fled, 
But  quickly  after  him  I  sped. 
Ere  kmg  beneath  my  glaive  he  bled. 
For  her  that  died  for  me. 
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Butwbat  is  Gosdoii's  beaittMot  fboe, 

And  what  are  Gordon't  arostet» 

To  them  wk»sStbj  Kiltie's  brM 

Upon  the  Terdant  qkmms? 
Alas !  that  ever  he  was  born  I 
That  Gordon  coiieh*d  behind  a  thorn, 
Saw  them  and  their  caressing; 
Beholds  them  blest  and  blessing. 

Proud  Gordon  cannot  bear  the  thoughts 

That  through  his  brain  are  travelling, 

And,  starting  up,  to  Bruoe's  heart 
He  launched  a  deadly  javelin  ! 
Fair  Ellen  saw  it  when  it  came, 
And  stepping  forth  to  meet  the  same, 
Did  with  her  body  cover 
The  youth,  her  chosen  lover. 

And  falling  into  Bruce's  arms, 
Thus  died  the  beauteous  Ellen ; 
Thus,  from  the  heart  of  her  true-love. 
The  mortal  spear  repelling. 
And  Bruoe,  as  soon  as  he  had  sUun 
The  Gordon,  saiVd  away  to  Spain ; 
And  fought  with  rage  incessant 
Against  the  Moorish  Crescent. 

But  many  days,  and  many  months, 
And  many  years  ensuing. 
This  wretched  Knight  did  vainly  sedc 
The  death  that  he  was  wooing  : 
So  coming  his  last  help  to  crave. 
Heart-broken  upon  £Uen*s  grave 
His  body  he  extended. 
And  there  bis  sorrow  ended. 

Kow  ye,  who  willingly  have  heard 
The  tale  I  have  been  telling. 
May  in  Kirconnel  church-yard  view 
The  grave  of  lovely  Ellen  : 
By  Ellen's  side  the  Bruce  is  laid ; 
And  for  the  stone  upon  his  head. 
May  no  rude  hand  defiice  it. 
And  its  forlorn — Hic  Jacet  .' 

Your  obedient  servant,        A.  M. 


THE  BIBSTINO  OP   THB   ABnCI.*  "* 

Closk  the  window-shutters  tight. 
We  will  have  a  feast  to-night, 
«  Feast  of  reason— flow  of  soul,** 
Sparkling  glass,  and  brimming  bowl ; 
Toast  the  girl  our  fiuicy  loves. 
Sing  the  song  our  heart  approves ; 
Feel  how  different  we  are 

From  the  common  sons  of  care, 

Men  who  cannot,  after  toU, 
Love  the  lone  lamp's  midnight  oil, 
Bright'ning,  as  we  feel  it  does, 
All  our  joys  and  all  our  woes,— 
Men  who  wiB  not  see  the  flowers 
Blooming  in  this  world  of  ours ; 
But  who  merely  sow  and  reap. 
Eat  and  drink,  and  wake  and  sleep. 

Who  would  change  his  pow*r  of  mind 
With  tbe  4ull  untutor'd  hind  ? 
Who  would  be  an  idiot  lord  ? 
Who  would  wield  a  hero's  sword  ? 
Who  would  wish  the  miser's  chest  ? 
Who  with  baubles  think  him  blest  ? 
None  of  us— oh  no,  not  one, 
I/he  could  not,  when  the  sun 
Leaves  the  west  for  other  lands. 
Thus,  around  the  bowl  shake  hands ; 
Thus  commingle  heart  with  heart. 
Soul  with  soul — man's  better  part ; 
Thus  evince  to  one  another. 
How  mankind  can  make  a  brother ! 

•vlAJ^S^^*  oonriftinff  of  ten  memben*  at  Maidstone. 
Wn^o*^^'*^  hi  tho  fi«t  number  of  the  MLonSS 

SSf^Sl.  ir  ,!lL^'^  ^  5?*°f  ^"""^^  ^  connexion  with 
UMJ  graces  of  poetry  and  the  ftne  arts."  Thev  tucmt  a»mh» 
Satniday  evei£i  at  eaA  othe«' hSe.  in  Sat^SS,  V^ 
^p^  papeis  are  read,  and  friendship  and  iSr^J 


Or,  if  ibeent,  who  can  tell. 

How  the  pregnant  heart  will  swell  ? 

How  the  gladdeoed  eye  will  glisten 

At  the  thought  that  Faisiins  will  listen 

With  a  kindred  heart  and  eye 

To  our  rudest  minstreby ; 

Conscious  that  tis  only  meant 

With  tkii  motive,  tkit  intent — 

Just  to  speed  the  time  awhile. 

Just  to  raise  the  jocund  smile. 

Just  to  show  the  goblet's  juice 

Has  with  us  a  double  use ; 

Teaching  us  to  sing  and  riiyme 

In  the  teeth  of  Father  Time : 

Keeping  us  sometimes  till  Sunday, 

Only  to  be  nearer  Monday ; 

Thus  each  eeventh  night  to  sit 

'Mid  a  galaxy  of  wit. 

And  retire  to  rest — to  pray 

For  the  coming  Saturday ! 

F.'  F.  D. 
.Vaidstone,  Oct  S5,  I6a4« 


THB  X.ARB8   XRONIOAZ.,    OR    PXRB- 
IRONS   AKD    HBARTH-BRU8H. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Journal 
Whilst  you  have  been  sunning  your  imagination  in 
Fairy-land,  I,  who  am  but  too  proud  to  follow  in 
your  wake,  have  been  prosecuting  my  researches  in 
the  Pantheon.  Not  in  that  "  tricked  and  frounced  " 
hifrontal  Temple  of  Oxford  cum  Marlborough  street, 
but  that  wherein  the  gods  abide.  The  summer, 
that  like  a  loved  and  loving  friend,  lingers  long,  yet 
must  depart,  has  at  length  disappeared;  and  the 
autumnal  fire  now  flames  and  sparkles,  not  in  cheer* 
fulness,  but  as  performing  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
that  season.  By  this  fire,  in  this  moo^  of  mind,  I 
found  myself  seated,  and,  like  Prince  Rasselas,  conti- 
nued to  grieve  and  muse.  The  long  vista  of  winter 
lay  stretched  before  my  mental  view,  a  sealed  book, 
into  whose  pages  I  would  fain  penetrate,  yet  was 
unable.  Some  ingenious  persons  have  maintained 
that  the  pleasures  of  winter  surpass  even  those  of 
summer.  To  those,  whose  happy  temperaments 
"  make  a  sunshine  in  a  shady  place,"  I  consign  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  regretting  that  I  am  not  of 
them.  To  me,  winter  appears  ever  an  ugly  phan- 
tom, whose  chill  contact  paralyses  the  mind,  render- 
ing  it  incapable  of  reciprocating  pleasures.  Could 
those  divinities,  thought  I,  of  whose  attributes  my 
late  researches  had  but  imperfectly  instructed  me,  be 
propitiated,  their  friendly  aid  might  interpose  some 
mitigation  of  the  rigours  incident  to  a  six  months' 
residence  by  the— fireside. 

I  suspect  that  about  this  stage  of  my  cogitations,  I 
must  have  fallen  into  a  dose,  for  I  imagined  some- 
thing brushed  by  me  with  a  rustling  noise,  and,  on 
turning  round  to  ascertain  its  cause,  methought  I 
beheld  a  diminutive  creature,  with  a  huge  bristly 
head,  around  whose  dark  slender  body  a  seeming 
gilded  serpent  was  coiled  !     Observing  my  conster- 
nation, he  exclaimed,  "  Be  under  no  alarm,  and 
pardon  the  interruption  which  my  appearance  has 
occasioned  to  the  chain  of  your  reflections.     I  have 
the  desire,  as  well  as  the  ability,  to  assist  your  in- 
quiries.    I  am  well  aware  that  the  objects  of  your 
present  solicitude  are  certain  divinities,  who  are  said 
to  preside  over  the  hearths  of  mortals,  and  their 
fiivours, — ^the  boon  which  you  are  at  this  time  occupied 
with  the  desire  of  imploring.     Their  friendly  powers 
have  been    too  highly  extolled,  for  divinities  have 
their  foibles  as  mortals  have.    I  have  been  long  their 
attendant,  and  my  length  of  service  has  enabled  me 
to  observe  that  in  them,  which  their  suppliants  reck 
not.      In  the  course   of  a  long  bondage,   I  have 
acquired  many  particulars  of  their  secret  history.  As, 
among  mortals,  the  dlfliculty   to   support  dignity 
with  those  of  the  antichamber  is  sometimes  felt,  so 
with  us,  divinities  also  are  sometimes  shorn  of  their 
beams.     I  counsel  you,  therefore,  not  to  build  your 
hopes  too  highly  on  their  co-operation.     There  is 
much  disunion  among  them.     They  who  lack  har- 
mony in  themselves,  it  is  unwise  to  select  as  the 
dispensers  of  that  boon  to  others;  and  itisafaot 
well  known  in  our  spheres,  that  those  very  divimties 


are  often  the  cause  of  discord,  and  are  generally 
opposed  to  each  other  in  the  sUtions  they  assume. 
Should  they  approach,  a  conflict  often  succeeds  theii 
conjunction,  and  they  are  sometimes  known  to  fall 
together  by  the  ears,  'with  moat  admired  disorder.* 
On  these  occasions  I  am  generally  summoned  to 
arrange  matters,  which  having  achieved  sucoessfuUy, 
I  retire  naodestly  to  some  obscure  comer,  where  i 
may  hang,  for  any  sympathy  my  suit  aiid  service 
would  ever  receive  from  them.  One  of  them  in  par- 
ticular, is  of  a  busy  Mtirnng  resUessness,  which 
•breeds  me  great  annoy;*  and  should  the  others 
interpose,  they  often  make  matters  worse,  though  It 
may  be  with  good  hitent.  So  I  would  hope  against 
hope,  the  real  fact  being,  that  they  are  all  a  mI 
ofinctndiarUe,  notwithstanding  their  outward  polish  g- 
and  even  disturbers  of  sacred  ashes!  They  all  go 
under  feigned  names,  but  I  hope  you  will  discover 
their  real  appeUaUons.  In  conclusion,  I  beseech  you 
to  beUeve  that  I  speak  not  as  a  malevolent  spint,  but 
to  guard  you  from  the  error  into  which  yon  appear  to 
be  foiling.  Have  as  little  to  do  with  them  as  may  be^ 
Moreover,  they  are  themselves  often  under  Ae  surl 
veillance  of  some  one  individual  in  moat  families, 
who  would  noonopolixe  their  joint  oflices  to  himself, 
and  through  whose  jealous  prerogative,  even  my  in- 
significance  does  not  protect  me  from  the  perform, 
ance  of  much  unnecessary  labour,  whereby  my  hair 
becomes  prematurely  thin,  and  my  powers  gradually 
weakened.  That  you  may  acquit  me  of  all  ill  design 
in  this  expoee,  I  must  add  that  they  are  all  very  weU 
in  their  phMses.  1  would  that  they  kept  them ! 
Even  now  I  hear  great  strife  and  commotion,  like 
that  of  a  discordant  trio,  who  would  extract  music 
from  a  marble  stone. 

I  remain  your  disinterested  adviser, 
and  humble  servant, 

Nov.  14,  1834.  HxAaTH-BRUSH. 

GHARMZNO  8PBCIKBN  OP  FRBNGH 

BKAMVBR8. 

{From  *  Six  Weeke  on  the  Loire.') 
The  chateau  de  Oermont  was  built  by  the  order  of 
the  Great  Conde,  who,  after  the  war  of  the  Fronde 
fancying  m  a  moment  of  disgust  that  he  wished  ta 
retire  from  the  world,  directed  one  of  hia  intendants 
to  select  some  spot  in  a  desirable  military  position  on 
the  borders  of  Bretagne  and  Poitou,  where  he  miaht 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days.     The  chateau  was 
accordingly  erected  on    this    site,  which    contains 
everything  that  could  be  desired.     Conde  however 
never  inhabited  it,  probably  finding  out,  before  it 
was  finished,  that  he  was  hot  so  weary  of  tlie  world 
as  he  had  imagined.     It  stands  on  the  brow  of  a 
lofty  eminence,  commanding  from  its  proud  height 
the  full  sweep  of  the  Loire,  with  iu  winding  shSes 
and  many  islands,  and  the  whole  of  the  surroundinir 
eountry    from   Ancennis   to    Nantes.       Deliirhtful 
wmdmg  walks,  shaded  with  the  birch,  the  firTa^d  the 
mountain-ash,  and  diversified  sometimes  with  frair. 
ments  of  rock,   sometimes  with  flowering  shrute 
tempted  us  to  the  summit.     It  was  impossible  not  to 
proceed  when  every  step  showed  us  new  attracUons  • 
we  heard  the  sound  of  music  from  the  open  windows 
of  the  chateau,  it  seemed  as  if  the  strains  awoke  some 
kindly  sympathies  that  told  us  that  refinement,  bene- 
volence, and  courtesy,  dwelt  within :  nevertheless,  as 
sympathies  and  supposiUons  do  not  justify  intrusions 
and  impertmences,  we  were  turning  away  at  the  siirht 
of  a  lady  conung  across  a  lawn,  in  the  front  of  die 
chateau,  with  a  little  basket  of  flowers  in  her  hand. 

It  was  Madame  la  Baronne  des  J s  herself 

and  advancing  with  an  expression  that  heralded 
to  us  a  welcome,  she  begged  we  would  walk  round 
the  gardens,  if  agreeable  to  u«,  adding,  that  as  we 
might  find  ours^ves  fatigued  by  the  ascent,  she 
hoped  we  would  come  into  the  saloon  afterwards  and 
takeacupofcoffee,oraUttlefVuit.  It  was  singular 
enough  that  I,  who  have  a  disUke  absolutely  amount- 
ing to  foUy,  of  presenting  myself  among  strangers,  or 
taxing  in  any  way  their  time  or  kindness,  in  thU  in- 
stance  fdt  immediately  desirous  of  avaUing  myself  of 
the  pohteness  offered.  We  accordingly  wJked  round 
the  gardens  and  the  grounds,  and  then  presenting 
ourselves  in  the  saloon,  found  coffee  prepared  for  wL 

We  were  mtroduced  to  M.  le  Baron  de  J s,  to 

a  son  and  daughter,  and  two  or  thrw  visitors ;  we  in 
return  mtroduced  ourselves,  which,  as  Sterne  jusUy 
observes,  is  always  "  pour  le  moment  quelque  chose 
dembarras^nte"  (somewhat  embarrassing  at  the 
moment),  but  never  could  it  be  leaa  so  than  in  the 
l^^^^iJST''^'  with  a  family  full  of  ease,  vivacity, 
Md  good  breeding.  The  eonvenation  immediatdy 
becttne  general,  «,d  two  hours  flew  away  unper- 
•eived.  AtlengthIpocollectedpoorJean,whowoiild, 
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I  thought,  fancy  that  we  had  either  tumbled  oyer  the 
Toeki  or  fiUen  into  the  hands  of  the  Chouans.  I 
tote,  but*  on  offering  to  pay  my  parting  eompUments, 
I  was  overpowered  by  many  voices,  all  joinii^  in  the 
friendly  entreaty  that  we  would  stay  and  dme,  and 
proceed  to  Nantes  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  I  read 
in  the  countenances  of  my  companions  a  wish  for  my 
compUanoe,  and  too  happy  in  the  conversation  of  a 
puty  at  once  so  accomplished  and  unaffected,  I  wil-  . 
linffly  yielded  to  the  entreaty  which  afforded  me  a 
litde  more  time  to  profit  by  it.  Accordingly  it  was 
settled  that  the  gentlemen  should  stroll  through  the 

woods  whilst  I  remained  with  Madame  des  J s 

and  her  lovely  daughter. 

The  bill  of  fare  for  dinner  was  discussed  in  my 
presence,  and  settled,  tana  fofon,  with  that  delightful 
frankness  and  gaiety  which,  in  the  French  character, 
gives  a  charm  to  the  most  trifling  occurrence.  Ma- 
demoiselle Louise  then  begged  me  to  excuse  her  for 
half  an  hour,  as  she  was  going  to  make  some  creams 
and  some  pastilles.  I  requested  I  might  aceompany 
her,  and  also  render  myself  usefuL  We  accordingly 
went  together  into  the  dairy,  and  I  made  tarts 
d  rAn^bnse,  when  she  made  confections  and  ban  bans 
and  all  maimer  of  pretty  things,  witli  as  much  ease 
'as  if  she  had  never  done  anything  else,  and  as  much 
grace  as  she  displayed  in  the  ssJoon.  I  could  not 
help  thinking  as  I  looked  at  her  with  her  servants 
about  her,  ail  cheerful,  respectful,  and  anxious  to 
attend  upon  her,  how  much  better  it  would  be  for 
the  young  ladies  in  England  if  they  would  occasion- 
ally return  to  the  habits  of  their  grandmammas,  and 
mingle  the  animated  and  endearing  occupations  of 
domestic  life,  and  the  modest  manners  and  social 
amusements  of  home,  with  the  perpetual  practising 
on  harps  and  pianos,  and  Che  incessant  efforts  at  dis- 
play and  search  after  gaiety,  which  in  the  present 
day  render  them  anything  but  what  an  amiable  man 
of  a  reflecting  mind  and  delicate  sentiments  would 
desire  in  the  woman  he  might  wish  to  select  as  his 
companion  for  life. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  more  trifling  ai&irs  of 
the  menage  that  this  young  lady  acquitted  herself  so 
agreeably ;  in  the  household,  the  garden,  the  farm, 
among  the  labourers,  their  wives,  and  children,  with 
the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood  and  the  casual  wan- 
derer, everywhere  she  was  superintending,  directing, 
kind,  amiable,  the  comfort  of  all  around,  and  the 
delight  of  her  family ;  her  cheerfulness  was  in  pro- 
portion to 
that  sweet  peace  which  goodness  bosoms  ever : 

she  flew  up  and  down  the  rocks  with  the  lightness  of 
a  mountain  roe,  she  sprang  into  a  boat  like  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  and  cotild  manage  an  oar  with  as  much 
grace  and  skill.  With  all  this  her  mind  was  tho- 
roughly cultivated.  She  had  an  elegant  tasce  in  the 
authors  of  her  own  language,  understood  Latin,  Ita- 
lian, and  English,  and  charmed  me  with  her  conver- 
sation, whilst  she  employed  her  Angers  in  the  fancy- 
work  with  which  French  ladies  occupy  the  moments 
some  call  idle,  but  which  with  them  are  always  soci- 
ably and  generally  useifully  employed.  After  a  day 
spent  in  all  the  agreeableness  of  country-life,  under 
Its  most  engaging  aspects,  evening  came,  and,  with 
mutual  adieus,  we  parted ;  but  scarcely  had  we  pro- 
ceeded half  a  league  upon  our  way,  when  we  saw  a 
little  boat  in  full  speed  after  us,  and  as  it  had  the 
advantage  of  a  sail,  it  soon  gained  upon  ours  enough 
to  allow  us  to  perceive  that  it  was  the  Baroness  and 
her  son  and  daughter.  We  rested  on  our  oars  untU 
they  came  up  to  us ;  they  then  told  us  that,  after 
parting  with  us,  they  considered  that  it  would  be  so 
late  before  we  oould  reach  Nantes,  that  they  resolved 
to  bring  us  back  again : — it  was  impossible  to  resist 
so  friendly  an  invitation ;  we  accordingly  put  about 
and  all  returned  together,  our  oars  keeping  time  to 
the  song  of  our  party ;  and  flutes  and  guitars  making 
up  the  remainder  of  our  evening  concert.  In  this 
hospitable  manner  we  were  kept  four  days  voluntary 
prisoners,  for  it  was  indeed  the  talent  of  this  amiable 
fiamily 

With  willing  words  to  conquer  willing  hearts. 


Librarians  and  Lord  2Vcasicrer«. — Bautru  being 
sent  to  Spain  on  political  business  and,  attending  the 
Court  of  the  Escurial,  took  the  opportunity  to  visit 
the  library,  promising  himself  great  satisfection  in 
an  acquainunce  with  the  librarian ;  but  a  little  dis- 
course  let  him  see  that  the  man  scarce  knew  what 
books  were  under  his  care,  much  less  the  contents 
and  best  editions,  or  the  character  of  their  authors. 
Discoursing  afterwards  with  the  King  about  the  de- 
corations  of  that  magnificent  palace,  his  Migesty 
happened  to  say,  *«  Foreigners  of  learning  have  cx- 
pwssed  great  approbation  of  mv  library  here.**  **  Nor 
can  it  be  too  much  admired,**  answered  Bautru; 
''but  your  Mi^esty*s  librarian  is  quite  misplaced 
there:  he'd  maJu  an  excellent  Lord  Treasurer!*' 
**  A  Lord  Treasurer !  '*  replied  the  King;  ••how  so?" 
**  Why,  he  Jiever  ^ogen  what  b  committed  to  his 


THB  "SirBBK. 

From  Wednetday  Hu  26tA  November  to  Tuetday 

December  2iMf. 

( J^VoiR  Mr  HowUee  « Book  of  the  Seaeons,') 

Gawaik  Dodolas,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
has  given  the  following  most  excellent  sketch  of  Win- 
ter, which  Warton  has  rendered  from  antiquated 
Scotch  verse  into  good  modern  English  prose : — The 
fern  withered  on  the  miry  fidlows,  the  brown  moors 
assumed  a  barren  mossy  hue ;  banks,  sides  of  hills, 
and  hollows  gray,  white,  and  bare ;  the  cattle  looked 
hoary  from  the  dank  weather;  the  wind  made  the 
red  reed  waver  on  the  dyke.  From  the  crags,  and 
the  foreheads  of  the  yellow  rocks,  hung  great  icicles, 
in  length  like  a  spear.  The  soil  was  dusky  and  grav, 
bereft  of  flowers,  herbs,  and  grass.  In  every  hold 
and  forest  the  woods  were  stripped  of  their  array. 
Boreas  blew  his  bugle  horn  so  loud,  that  the  solitary 
deer  withdrew  to  the  dales ;  the  small  birds  flocked 
to  the  thick  briars,  shunning  the  tempestuous  blast, 
and  changing  their  loud  notes  to  chirping ;  the  cata- 
racts roared*  and  every  linden  tree  whistled  and  bray- 
ed to  the  sounding  of  the  wind.  The  poor  labourers, 
wet  and  weary,  draggled  in  the  fen.  The  sheep  and 
and  shepherds  lurked  under  the  hanging  banks,  or 
wild  broom.  Warm  from  the  chimney  side,  and 
refreshed  with  generous  cheer,  I  stole  to  my  bed,  and 
laid  down  to  sleep,  when  I  saw  tlie  moon  shed 
through  the  window  her  wintry  glances,  and  wintry 
light;  I  heard  the  horned  bird,  the  night-owl, 
shrieking  horribly,  with  crooked  bill,  from  her  cavern. 
I  heard  the  wild  geese,  with  screaming  cries,  fly  over 
the  city  through  the  silent  ni^ht.  I  was  soon  lulled 
to  sleep,  till  the  cock,  clapping  his  wings,  crowed 
thrice,  and  the  day  peeped.  I  waked,  and  saw  the 
moon  disappear,  and  heard  the  jackdaws  cackle  on 
the  roof  of  the  house.  The  cranes,  prognosticating 
a  tempest,  in  a  firm  phalanx,  pierced  the  air  with 
voices  soundine  like  a  trumpet.  The  kite,  perched 
on  an  old  tree,  rast  by  my  chamber,  cried  lamentably,— 
a  sign  of  the  dawning  day.  I  rose,  and  half  opening  my 
window,  perceived  the  morning,  Uvid,  wan,  and  hoary ; 
the  air  overwhelmed  with  vapour  and  cloud ;  the 
ground  stiff,  grey,  and  rough ;  the  branches  rattling ; 
the  sides  of  the  hill  looking  black  and  hard  with  the 
driving  blasts ;  the  dew-drops  congealed  on  the  stub- 
ble and  rind  of  trees;  the  sharp  hailstones,  deadly 
cold,  hopping  on  the  thatch  and  neighbouring  cause- 
way. 

We  are  now  placed  in  the  midst  of  such  wintry 
scenes  as  this.  Nature  is  stripped  of  all  her  sum- 
mer drapery.  Her  verdure,  her  foliage,  her  flowers 
have  all  vanished.  The  sky  is  filled  with  clouds 
and  gloom,  or  sparkles  only  with  a  frosty  radiance. 
The  earth  is  spongy  with  wet,  rigid  with  frosty 
or  buried  in  snow.  The  winds  that  in  sum- 
mer breathed  gently  over  nodding  blooms,  and 
undulating  grass,  swajring  the  leafy  boughs  with  a 
pleasant  murmur,  and  wafting  perfumes  all  over 
the  world,  now  hiss  like  serpents,  or  howl  like  wild 
beasts  of  the  desert;  cold,  piercing,  and  cruel. 
Everything  has  drawn  as,  near  as  possible  to  the 
centre  of  warmth  and  comfort.  The  fiirmer  has 
driven  his  flocks  and  cattle  into  sheltered  home-in* 
closures,  where  they  may  receive  from  his  provident 
care  that  food  which  the  earth  now  denies  them ;  or 
in  the  fiurm-yard  itself,  where  some  honest  Giles 
piles  their  cratches  plentifully  with  fodder.  The 
labourer  has  fled  from  the  field  to  the  barn,  and  the 
measured  strokes  of  his  flail  are  heard  daily  from 
mom  to  eve.  It  amazes  us,  as  we  walk  abroad,  to 
conceive  where  can  have  concealed  themselves  the 
infinite  variety  of  creatures  that  sported  through 
the  air,  earth,  and  waters  of  summer. 

Birds,  insects,  reptiles,  whither  are  they  all  gone  ? 
The  birds  that  filled  the  air  with  their  music,  the 
rich  blackbird,  the  loud  and  cheerfbl  thrush,  the  lin- 
net, lark,  and  goldfinch,  whither  have  they  crept? 
The  squirrel  that  played  his  antics  on  the  forest 
tree ;  and  all  the  showy  varied  tribes  of  butterflies, 
moths,  dragenflies,  beetles,  wasps,  and  warrior  hor- 
nets, bees  and  cock-chafers,  whither  have  they  fled  ? 
Some,  no  doubt,  have  lived  out  their  little  term  of 
being,  and  their  little  bodies,  lately  so  splendid,  ac- 
tive and  alive  to  a  thousand  instincts,  feelings,  and 
propensities,  are  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
dull  and  wintry  soil ;  but  the  greater  portion  have 
shrunk  into  the  hollows  of  trees  and  rocks,  and  into 
the  bosom  of  their  mother  earth  itself,  where,  with 
millions  of  seeds  and  roots,  and  buds,  they  live  in 
the  great  treasury  of  Nature,  ready,  at  the  call  of  a 
more  auspicious  season,  to  people  the  world  once 
more  with  beauty  and  delight. 

As  in  the  inferior  world  of  creatures,  so  it  is  with 
man.  The  wealthy  have  vacated  their  country- 
houses,  and  congregated  in  the  great  Babylon  of  plea- 
sure and  dissipation;  families  are  collected  round 
the  social  hearth,  where  Christmas  brings  his  annual 
store  of  frolic  and  festivities;  and  the  author,  like 
the  bee,  withdrawn  to  his  hive,  revels  amid  the  sweets 
of  his  summer  gathering. 
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NO.  XLVI. ADVXKTUaES   OP   EirXaDA. 

This  account  of  Riperda»  may,  to  some,  look  too  much 
like  a  page  out  of  history ;  yet  surely  a  Dutchman  who 
becomes  a  Spanish  Catholic  minister,  and  dies  a 
bashaw,  may  be  considered  a  curiosity,  in  the  more 
fSuitastic  sense  of  the  word.  Riperda  was  truly  what 
is  called  an  adventurer ;  that  b  to  say,  a  man  formed 
only  to  go  on  from  one  adventure  to  another,  with- 
out obtaining  any  settled  and  noble  success.  He  was 
of  a  dass  of  men,  whose  brains,  very  clever  in  all  the 
rest,  appear  to  want  a  portion  common  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  necessary  to  keep  them  in  equilibrium. 
A  bit  of  it  seems  broken  off,  or  omitted ;  and  so  the 
poor  creatura  keeps  turning  about  from  project  to 
project,  and  creed  to  creed,  like  the  convert  described 
by  Butler : — 

A  convert*s  but  a  fly,  that  turns  about,  . 

After  his  head  s  pulled  off,  to  find  it  out. 

Riperda  was  a  native  of  Groningen,  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  the  materials  of 
whose  singular  life  and  adventures  we  are  indebted 
to  the  late  Dr  Campbell,  and  for  many  new  facts 
to  the  ingenious  rector  of  Bemerton  (Archdeacon 
Coxe.) 

The  last  writer,  admitted  to  sources  of  informa- 
tion which  few  private  men  can  have  any  access  to, 
has,  in  his  Apology  for  Sir  Robert Walpole,  performed 
the  task  committed  to  his  care  in  a  dexterous  and 
pleasing  manner. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  when  the  transactions  of 
ministers  and  statesmen  are  to  be  delineated  and  laid 
before  the  public,  a  writer  is  placed  in  a  situation 
peculiar  and  delicate ;  more  particularly  when  those 
individuals  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  important 
papers,  are  immediate  descendants  from  the  illustri- 
ous persons  whose  history  he  writes. 

To  investigate  characters,  and  decide  on  measures 
when  party  zeal,  inflamed  resentments,  and  family 
prejudice,  have  not  had  time  to  cool,  has  been  aptly 
compared  by  Horace,  to  treading  on  ashes,  beneath 
which  unextinguished  fire  is  concealed.  In  such 
cases,  an  author  has  a  diflScult  part  to  act ;  to  avoid 
the  bias  of  gratitude  and  private  interest ;  to  speak 
not  only  truth,  but  the  whole  truth ;  to  avoid  ex- 
citing the  mali£p[iity  of  powerful  enemies,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  preserve  unblemished  his,  integrity  and 
literary  reputation  with  the  public 

Riperda,  the  subject  of  my  present  page,  inherit^ 
ing  from  nature,  activity,  and  acuteness,  and  uniting 
to  a  warm  imagination  a  more  than  moderate  confi- 
dence in  his  own  abilities,  applied  with  indefiitigable 
industry  to  literature  and  science. 

After  a  well-planned  and  welKexecuted  education^ 
under  the  superintendence  of  his  father,  who  was  de- 
scended from  a  good  fiimily,  in  the  province  where 
he  resided,  the  young  man  passed  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life  in  the  army,  in  which  he  deserved  and  ob- 
tained promotion. 

His  military  progress  added  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  agreeable  manners  to  his  more 
solid  acquirements;  but  he  suffered  no  pursuit, 
either  of  business  or  of  pleasure,  to  interrupt  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  mind.  His  morning  hours  were  sacred  ; 
and  while  his  associates  in  winter  quarters  were  lost 
in  the  stupifying  indolence  of  superfluous  sleep,  or 
in  recovering  from  a  nocturnal  debauch,  the  more 
diligent  Dutchman  was  trimming  his  early  lamp. 

He  exerted  himself  more  peculiarly  in  procuring 
information  on  every  subject  directly  or  remotely 
connected  with  manufactures  and  trade;  he  madie 
himself  acquainted  with  the  population  and  the  wants 
of  the  different  powers  in  Europe ;  with  the  natural 
produce  and  raw  materials  each  country  yielded,  and 
the  various  commodities  they  were  under  the  necessity 
of  providing  from  their  neighbdurs.         * 

Having  formed  himself  precisely  for  managing  the 
concerns  of  a  mercantile  country,  soon  tSter  the 
peace  of  Utretcht,  he  was  appointed  envoy  from  the 
United  Provinces  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  for  the 
purpose  of  negociating  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
King  of  Spain. 

This  complicated  business  he  conducted  with  so 
much  addr»s,  and  turned '  his  book  knowledge, 
which  men  of  business  are  so  apt  to  think  so  lightly 
of,  to  so  much  account,  that  he  attracted  the  fiivour 
of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  who,  from  being  a  curate 
in  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  had,  by  fortunate  and  well- 
improved  incident,  gained  the  patronage  of  the 
Princess  Ursini,  and  was,  at  the  moment,  prime 
minister  of  Spain. 

At  3Iadrid,  he  found  Mr  Doddington,  who  was 
sent  on  a  similar  business,  by  his  master,  the  King  of 
England. 

"nie  English  envoy,  better  skilled  in  borough, 
arrangements  than  the  intricacies  of  foreign  politics, 
derived  so  much  benefit  from  the  correct  official  state- 
ments and  the  authentic  documents  of  Riperda,  that 
he  received  many  warm  acknowledgments  from  Lord 
Townshend,  at  that  time  a  cabinet  minister  at  the 
court  of  London. 
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These  flattering  circumttances  firtt  occasioned  the 
subject  of  our  prewDt  artide  to  ineditate  attablish- 
ing  himself  in  Spain;  he  was  induced  to  this  project 
by  remembering  that  it  required  no  very  consummate 
abilities  to  pass  for  a  deep  politician  at  Madrid, 
where  many  foreignert  had  been  advanced  to  high 
honours  and  confidential  trusts,  who  bad  no  other 
recommendation  than  a  good  voice,  a  dexterous 
finger,  a  pleasing  countenance,  or  a  handsome  leg. 

Finding  the  ProtesUnt  religion  a  considerable 
impediment  to  bis  advancement,  he  publicly  abjured 
the  faith  in  which  he.  had  been  educated,  and  waa 
eagerly  admitted  into  the  Catholic  church. 

This  change  of  opinion,  or  of  profession,  so  favour- 
able to  his  political  career,  does  not  appear  to  have 
improved  his  morals ;  for,  in  a  pecuniary  transaction, 
Riperda  was  accused  of  imposing  on  Mr  Doddtngton. 
This  ill-timed  incident  loat  him  Alberoni*8  favour, 
and  be  was  toon  after  dismiwed  from  the  lucrative 
post  of  superintendent  of  a  royal  manufactory,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed. 

The  Dutchman  always  repelled  this  degrading 
accusation  with  spirit,  insisting  that  the  money 
received,  ten  thousand  piatoles,  was  no  more  than  a 
moderate  reward  for  the  important  diplomatic  benefits 
he  had  conferred,  by  advice  and  communication,  on 
the  infant  statesman,  that  being  the  appellation  he 
bestowed,— alluding,  I  apprehend,  rather  to  his  want 
of  experience  than  of  years.  He  asserted  that  part 
of  the  cash  had  been  actually  expended  in  obtaining 
secret  intelligence  for  the  Englishman.  Who  shall 
decide  when  stotesmen  disagree?  Sometimes,  in 
.these  collusions,  a  spark  of  truth,  useful  to  honest 
jnen,  is  struck  out. 

Riperda  observed  that,  on  this  occasion,  he  had 
.acted  towards  the  unfledged  envoy  as  a  prudent 
Ikhyaician  would  treat  an  illiberal  and  parsimo- 
nious patient,  who  insidiously  picked  out^  his 
opinions  and  advice  during  accidental  conversations, 
without  offering  a  fee :  he  had  paid  himself. 

It  is  not  easy  now  to  decide  on  the  positive 
criminality  or  relative  equity  of  this  transaction ;  it 
must,  however,  be  confessed  that  internal  evidence, 
deduced  from  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Riperda, 
and  the  left-handed,  characteristic  cunning  of  his 
countrymen,  who  generally  over-reach  themselves, 
tell  rather  against  him. 

But  this  obliquity  of  conduct  does  not^  appear  to 
have  retarded  his  political  progress :  he  joined  the 
enemies  of  Alberoni,  and,  in  the  place  from  which 
he  liad  been  dismissed,  having  been  kindly  noticed 
by  the  royal  family,  was  frequently  consulted  by  the 
principal  secretary,  Grimaldo ;  and,  what  in  Spain  is 
an  object  of  the  greatest  importance,  Riperda  became 
a  favourite  with  the  King's  confessor. 

In  this  advantageous  position,  be  intrigued  and 
eaballed  against  the  cardinal ;  contributed  powerftilly 
towards  bis  dismission;  and,  dazzled  by  the  bright 
prospect  which  opened  before  him,  confiding  in 
superior  abilities,  or  his  personal  influence  with  the 
King,  he  was  ambitious  of  succeeding  the  ex- 
minister. 

But,  when  his  appointment  was  proposed  in  council, 
strong  represenutions  were  made  against  the  placing 
at  the  heiid  of  his  Mi^esty*s  government  an  alien  and 
a  new  convert  from  heresy,  whose  integrity  was 
iJready  suspected. 

A  further  discussion  was  delayed  by  Phillip's 
abdicating  the  Spanish  throne ;  but  when  the^  rojral 
«eceder  resumed  his  crown,  Rfperda  was  still  his 
confidential  favourite,  and  ingratiated  himself  more 
particularly. with  the  Queen,  by  promoting  a  marriage 
between  Don  Carlos  and  an  Archduchess  of  the 
House  of  Austria. 

On  this  occasion,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the 
Craperor  of  Gernuiny,  and  during  his  mission  to 
Vienna,  acquired  considerable  popularity,  as  well  by 
the  unqualified  warmth  of  his  declarations  in  fiivour 
of  German  connections,  as  by  the  hospiulity  of  his 
table,  the  splendour  of  his  retinue,  and  the  punctu- 
ality of  his  payments 

A  new  system  of  politics,  different  views,  and  pro- 
bably the  pecuniai7  embarras  with  Mr  Doddington, 
gradually  estranged  him  from  his  former  attachment 
to  England,  and  he  poured  forth  a  foul  stream  of 
virulent  invective  against  this  country  for  hesitating 
to  fulfil  her  engegements,  one  of  which  he  positively 
insisted  was  an  immediate  and  unqualified  cessation 
'  of  the  important  fortress  of  Gibraltar. 

In  reply,  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  subject  had 
been  pressed  by  the  Spanish  minister,  and  a  promise 
made  to  take  it  into  consideration;  but  when  the 
outragcfous  statesman  was  informed  that,  in  Great 
Britain,  the  will  of  a  sovereign,  or  the  wishes  of  his 
minister,  are  impotent  and  ineffectual  without  par- 
liamentary concurrence,  he  burst  into  passionate, 
vehement,  and  unbecoming  expressions;  threatened 
that  he  would  land  twenty  thousand  men  in  Scot- 
land, send  home  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  place 
the  lawful  sovereign,  a  legitimate  descendant  of  King 
James  1 1,  on  the  English  throne. 

Having  concluded  with  the  Emperor  a  treaty,  by 
which  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  were  highly 
gratified,  he  hastened  to  Madrid,  where  he  was 
received  with  rapturous  acknowledgments,  but  he 
treated  his  fHend  Grimaldo  with  ungrateful  coldness. 


and  the  day  after  his  arrival  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him  as  principal* secretary  of  slate;  he  transacted 
bustntas  at  the  oounoil  board  and  with  fi»reign  ambas- 
sadors, thus  enjoying  the  uncontrolled  authority  of 
Alberoni,  without  the  name  of  prime  minister. 

But  it  was  aoon  found,  with  all  his  predomhiating 
address  and  eminent  talents,  that  he  was  unfit  for  the 
high  oflSce  he  filled;  that  he  was  vain,  turbulent, 
and  insolent  ;^  without  regularity,  prudence,  modera-  , 
tion,  or  consistency  of  conduct;  in  a  word,  that  be 
possessed  great  powers  and  attainments,  but  wanted 
prudence  and  common  tenae. 

The  King,  by  more  frcouent  intereoorae,  soon  mm 
the  deficiency  of  Riperoa  in  these  indispennble 
requisites,  and  in  a  short  time  be  ceaeed  to  be  a 
fiivourite. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  minister  became 
giddy  from  the  height  to  which  he  was  elevated; 
being  hated  by  the  officers  of  sUte  who  were  obliged 
to  attend  him,  and  detested  by  the  people,  his  situa- 
tion was  awkward  and  perihms :  yet  at  a  crowded 
levee  he  had  the  fblly  or  the  assurance  to  exclaim,  "  1 
know  that  the  whole  kingdom  is  irriuted  against  me, 
but  their  malice  I  defy ;  safe  under  the  protection 
of  God,  the  blessed  virgin,  and  the  goodness  of  my 
intentions.** 

The  ffeneral  aversion  every  day  increasing,  and 
Riperda  s  imprudence  keeping  pace  with  his  unpopu- 
larity, it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  him.  His 
dismission,  according  to  the  usual  court  etiquette, 
being  called  a  resupudionf  and  his  temper  smoothed 
by  a  liberal  pension. 

But  this  pacific  treatment  had  no  effect  in  quietiiK 
the  exasperated  Dutchman ;  his  angry  passions  rag^ 
with  unabated  fury,  and  he  vowed  eternal  vengeance 
against  a  county  so  blind  to  his  merits. 

Being  posaesMd  of  seerets  which  the  English 
ministry  *were  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with, 
he  openeci  a  clandestine  intercourse  with  the  English 
ambassador.  Stanhope ;  his  fi^rmer  friend,  Dodding- 
ton, having  been  recalled. 

The  curses  of  the  people,  artfully  fomented  by  his 
enemies,  were  by  this  time  not  only  deep,  but  loud ; 
he  was  fearful  of  an  attack  on  hb  person,  and  he  fled 
to  that  gentleman's  house. 

His  intrigues  with  England,  and  other  hostile  de- 
signs being  now  discovert,  he  was  dra^^ged  from  his 
retreat,  uken  into  custody,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  Segovia. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  infirmity  or  neglect  of 
his  keepers,  and  assisted  by  a  finnale  domestic,  who 
first  pitying  had  then  loved  him,  he  bribed  a  noctur- 
nal sentinel,  and  by  means  of  a  rope  ladder  effected 
his  escape. 

With  these  companions,  and  after  a  knig,  anxious, 
and  fatiguing  journey,  he  reached  Oporto,  and  em- 
barked without  4^1^  for  England,  where  be  waa 
received  with  req»ect  mnd  attention  by  the  King's 
ministers. 

But  when  Sir  Robert  Wa^pole  had  sained  from 
the  fugitive  every  necessary  information,  he  was 
gradually  n^lected,  and,  as  is  the  ease  with  all  be- 
trayers of  their  trus^  at  last  despised,  even  by  UuMe 
who  had  derived  advaotrga  firom  his  treaehery. 

A  man  like  Riperda,  who  had  direeted  national 
councils  and  had  been  llsteaed  to  by  kings,  who 
abounded  in  pride,  and  swelled  with  indignadon, 
oould  not  but  fieel  this  degraded  situation  most 
acutely.  After  two  years  passed  in  the  English 
metropolis,  in  unavailing  impatience,  pasaion  and 
regret,  but  with  undiminished  hatred  against  every- 
thing Spanish,  he  withdrew  to  Holland. 

In  that  republic  he  found  an  agent  from  Barbery, 
who  being  acquainted  with  his  story,  conceived  that 
his  thirst  for  vengeance  might  be  productive  of  im- 
portant advantages  to  the  sovereign  by  whom  he  was 
employed. 

This  person  was  an  envoy  from  that  barbarian 
whom  we  condescend  to  call  the  Emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco. He  assured  Riperda  that  all  his  efforts  in 
Europe  would  be  ineffectual,  in  consequence  of  the 
imporant  changes  which  had  recently  taken  place  in 
continental  politics ;  but  that  on  the  borders  of  his 
master's  territories  in  Africa,  he  might  annoy  his 
enemies  and  gratify  his  revenge  most  effectually; 
that  he  would  there  possess  the  advantage  of  a 
geographical  position,  in  which,  to  defeat  the 
Spaniards  would  be  to  exterminate  them,  and  that 
he  would  receive  ample  rewards  from  a  grateful  ally 
stimulated  by  the  hereditary  impulse  of  etemd 
hatred  and  national  antipathy. 

Riperda  heard  and  was  convinced :  revenge,  the 
most  infernal,  but  the  most  seducing  of  all  our 
crimes,  quickening  all  his  measures  and  smoothing 
every  difficulty,  with  the  two  companions  of  his 
flight  he  sailed  for  Africa,  and  after  a  prosperous, 
voyage,  announced  his  arrival  and  the  ol:rjeet  of  his 
views  to  Muly  Abdallah,  who  eagerly  accepted  hb 
services. 

The  Dutchman,  who,  like  his  countrymen,  for  a 
productive  cargo  would  have  trod  on  the  cross  at 
Japan,  embraced  the  Mahometan  &ith,  adopted  the 
dress,  conformed  to  the  manners,  and  gained  the 
esteem  of  that  African 


In  less  than  two  months  he  was  advanced  to  the 
post  of  prime  minister,  and  shortly  after  appqinted 
commaxuier-in-chief  of  his  forces,  with  unusual,  dis- 
cretionary power. 

The  new  genecal,  motmated  by  the  spur  of  tbt 
oeeasion,  loat  no  time  in  improving  the  army  pboed 
under  his  guidanee,  by  every  means  in  his  power. 

He  represented  to  Abdallah  the  insuflMeney  of 
the  desultory  and  irregular  modes  of  attack  generaUr 
practised  by  the  Moots,  by  whieh,  rithongh  at.their 
iirst  onset  they  sometimes  break  down  all  before 
them,  are,  if  they  fail,  generaHy  produottve  of  irre- 
ooverable  confusion,  slaughter,  and  defeat. 

With  the  Emperor's  permission,  Riperda,  for  so  I 
continue  to  call  him,  although  the  renegado  had  as- 
sumed another  name,  with  the  Emperor's  permisaiflny 
he  rigidly  enforced  ^e  severe  maxims  of  European 
tactics,  silent  and  prompt  obedience,  irreaistflile 
energy,  patient  and  cool  dexterity,  which,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon,  the  mounting  a  breach,  or  the 
springing  of  a  mine,  convert  an  othorwise  unmanage* 
able  mob  into  a  oompact  magic  machine,  various  in 
form,  but  of  tremendous  power :  a  widely  spread  line, 
a  hollow  square,  a  wedge,  a  column,  or  a  platoon. 

Thus  improved  and  thus  directed,  the  barbariatts 
attacked  the  Spaniards,  and  irrecoverably  defeated 
them  :  their  leader  was  created  a  bashaw,  and  died 
at  Tetuan,  in  extreme  dd  age,  some  time  in  the  year 
1737. 

Such  was  Riperda ;  with  a  Strong  mind,  and 
talents  improved  by  assiduous  cultivation,  placed  on 
elevated  ground,  and  possessing  a  considerable  share 
of  book  learning,  and  no  small  portion  of  general  and 
local  information,  be  missed  the  high  road  to  happi- 
ness :  all  his  parts  and  all  his  acquirements  did  not 
guard  him  against  obliquity  and  crooked  policy,  which 
in  this,  as  in  most  instances,  generally  defeat  their 
own  purpose.  He  has  added  to  the  many  instances 
which  pointedly  prove,  after  all  the  contrivances  of 
cunning,  and  the  deep  stratagems  of  finesse,  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy ;  that  her  ways  are  'ways 
of  pliMantneas,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace , 
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Ws  gave  the  other  day  an  interesting  aceeimt  of  a 
splendid  and  luxurious  Roman  orator,  IVom  Mr 
Dtmlop's  <  History  of  Roman  literature.'  We  fol- 
low it  up  from  the  same  work,  with  a  portrait  of  an 
effeminate  statesman,  who  wielded  the  enpire  with 
-rings  on  his  little  finger. 

A  Masoenas,  all  over  Christendom,  means  a  patron 
of  genius.  It  is  curiou%  even  to  arholaw,  to  eoo- 
templata  a  summary  of  the  IMSe  and  diaracter  of  the 
singular  personage  whose  name  has  become  thus 
generously  immortal.  He  deserves  his  immorta- 
lity ;  and  yet  be  was  a  dandy  of  the  most  luzurioos 
description  amidst  the  iron  and  nwrble  of  old  Rome, 
—the  most  effeminate  of  the  effennnale,  as  Key  was 
**  bravest  of  the  brave.**  The  probable  secret  of  this 
weakness  in  a  .great  man  (for  great  he  was  both  aa  a 
fttalesman  and  a  disoemer  of  greatness  in  others) 
was  to  be  found  in  excessive  weakness  of  consti- 
tution. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Angnatiia, 
the  <^d  Csesarians,  Balbus,  Matins,  and  Appiu^  men 
who  were  highly  accomplished  and  had  been  the 
chief  personal  friends  of  the  great  JuHua,  still  smv 
vived,  and  led  the  way  in  every  species  of  learning 
and  elMPance.  Their  correspondence  vrith  Cicero, 
in  his  Familiar  Epistles,  exhibits  much  refinement 
In  the  individuals,  and  m  general  a  highly  p<^hed 
state  of  society.  They  had  a  taste  for  gardening, 
planting,  and  architecture,  and  all  those  various 
arts  wtuch  contribute  to  the  embellishment  nt  life. 
They  rewarded  the  verses  of  poets,  listened  to  their 
productions  and  courted  their  society.  When  Au- 
gustus landed  in  Italy  fIrom  Apollonia,  Balbus  was 
the  first  person  who  came  to  offer  his  services,  and 
Matius  took  charge  of  the  shows  which  he  exhibited 
on  his  arrival  at  Rome.  These  ancient  friends  of 
the  Julian  line  continued,  during  the  early  part  of 
his  reign,  to  frequent  the  court  of  Augustus ;  and, 
though  not  first  in  favour  with  the  new  sovereign, 
they  felt  no  jealousy  of  their  successor,  but  lived  on 
the  most  cordial  and  intimate  terms  with  Maecenas, 
who  now  held,  near  the  person  of  the  adopted  son, 
the  enviable  place  which  they  had  occupied  with  the 
fiither. 

To  this  finvourite  minister  of  Augustus  the  boaour 
is  due  of  having  successfully  followed  out  the  views 
of  his  master  for  promoting  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture. Some  writers  have  allied  that,  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  a  deliberate  design  was  formed  by 
Ma^enas  to  soften  the  heart  of  Augustus,  and  that, 
among  the  arts  which  he  employed  for  this  purpose, 
one  of  the  chief  was,  the  encouragement  of  learned 
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men  and  pocta,  who  would  iroperoeptiblj  give  bim 
lessons  of  moderation,  and  incline  bis  heart  to  justice 
and  clemency.  But  this  is  refining  too  much ;  and 
it  seems  more  probable,  that  in  his  patronage  of  lite- 
rature, MsBcenas  merely  astad  from  the  •rtiws^  or 
followed  the  example,  of  bis  master. 

Caius  Cilnius  Masoenas  was  descended,  it  is  said, 
from  Elbius  Volterrenus,  the  last  king,  or  rather 
Lucumon  of  the  Etrurians,  who  perished  in  the  445th 
year  of  the  city,  at  the  battle  near  the  lake  Vadimone, 
which  finally  brought  his  country  under  total  sub* 
jeotion  to  the  Romaas.  His  immediata  aooeators 
were  Roman  knights,  who  haFing  bee^  at  length 
incorporated  into  the  sUte,  held  high  commands  in 
the  army,  and  Mscenas  would  never  consent  to  leave 
their  class  to  be  enrolled  among  the  senators ;  but 
he  was  proud,  (as  may  be  conjectured  from  its  fre- 

2uent  mention  by  the  poets),  of  his  supposed  descent 
om  the  old  Etrurian  princes.  It  is  not  known  in 
what  year  he  was  bom,  or  in  what  manner  he  qwnt 
his  youth ;  but  Meibomius  conjectures  that  he  was 
eduMted  at  Apollonia  along  with  Augustus  and 
Agrippa ;  and  that  this  formed  the  commencement 
of  their  memorable  friendship.  He  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  his  country,,  till  we  bear  of  his  ac- 
dompanying  Augustus  to  Rome,  after  the  baule  of 
Modena.  He  was  also  with  him  at  Philippi ;  and 
attended  him  during  the  whole  course  of  the  naval 
wars  against  Sextus  Pompey,  except  when  he  was 
sent  at  intervals  by  bis  master  to  Rome,  in  order  by 
his  presence  to  quell  those  disturbances,  which,  during 
this  period,  frequently  broke  out  in  the  eapitid.  In 
the  battle  of  Actium  be  commanded  the  light  Libur- 
aian  galleys,  which  greatly  contributed  to  gain  tb* 
victory^  for  Augustus,  and  he  gave  chase  with  them 
to  Anthony,  when  he  fled  after  the  galley  of  Cleo- 
patra. During  the  absenoe  of  bia  master  in  Egypt, 
Hsoenas,  in  virtue  of  his  offioe  of  Prefect,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  chief  administration  of  aflkirs  in 
Itrfy,  and  particularly  with  the  civil  government  of 
the  capiul.  Afker  Augustus  had  returned  from 
Egypt  without  a  rival,  and  the  aflBurs  of  the  empire 
piuuecded  in  a  regular  course,  Mscenas  shared  with 
Affrippa  the  frvour  and  confideooa  of  his  sovereign. 
While  Agrippa  was  entrusted  with  affairs  requiring 
activity,  gravity,  and  force,  those  which  were  to  be 
aoeomplished  by  persuasion  and  address  were  to  be 
oonmittad  to  Mseenas.  The  advice  which  he  gave 
to  AogMstus  in  the  edebrated  consultation  with 
regard  to  his  proposed  resignation  of  the  empire 
was  preferred  to  that  of  Agrippa;  Mcoenas having 
justly  represented  that  it  would  not  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Rome  to  be  left  without  a  head  to  the 
government,  as  the  vast  empire  now  required  a  single 
chief  to  maintain  peace  and  order ;  that  Augustus 
had  already  advanced  too  fiu-  to  recede  with  safety ; 
aod  that,  if  divested  of  absolute  power,  he  would 
speedily  frll  a  victim  to  the  resentment  of  the  friends 
or  relatives  of  those  whom  he  had  formerly  sacrificed 
to  his  own  security. 

Having  agreed  to  retain  the  government,  Augustus 
miked  and  obtained  from  Ofascenas  a  general  plan  for 
iU  administratioo.  Hia  minister  laid  down  for  bim 
rules  regarding  the  reformation  of  the  Senate,  the 
nounnauon  of  magistrates,  the  collection  of  toxes, 
the  establisbment  of  schools,  the  government  of  pro- 
vinoes,  the  levy  of  troops,  the  equalization  of  weigfata 
and  measures,  the  suppression  of  tumultuous  assem- 
Mies,  and  support  of  religious  observances.  His 
measures  on  all  these  points,  as  detailed  by  Dion 
Cassim^  show  oonsiunmate  politieal  wisdom  and 
knowledge  in  the  scienoe  of  gofanuaent. 

MsBcenas  had  often  mediated  between  Anthony  and 
Augustus,  and  healed  the  mutual  wounds  wbaefa  their 
ambWoQ  infiicted.  But  when  his  master  had  at  length 
triumphed  in  the  contest,  the  great  olgect  of  his 
attention  was  to  secure  the  permanence  of  thegovam- 
itoent.  ^  For  this  purpose,  he  had  spies  in  all  corners 
to  pry  into  every  assembly,  and  to  watch  the  motions 
af  the  people.  By  these  means  die  imprudent  plots 
of  I«pidua  and  Muneoa  were  discovered  and  sup- 
pressed, without  danger  or  disturbance;  and,  at 
length,  no  conspiracies  were  formed.  At  the  same 
twne,  and  with  a  similar  object,  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  render  the  administration  of  Augustus 
moderate  and  just ;  and  as  he  perfectly  understood  all 
Uie  virtues  and  weaknesses  of  his  character,  he  easily 
bent  his  disposition  to  the  side  of  mercy.  While  he 
mmself,  as  Prefect  of  the  city,  had  retained  the  capital 
in  admirable  order  and  subjection,  he  was  yet  remark- 
able for  the  mildness  with  which  he  exercised  this 
important  office,  to  which  belonged  the  management 
of  all  civU  affairs  in  the  abseoee  of  the  Emperor,  the 
regulation  of  buildings,  provisions,  and  commerce, 
and  the  cognizance  of  all  crimes  committed  within  a 
hundred  mUes  of  the  capital.  Seneca,  who  is  by  no 
weaBs  fovouTible  in  other  respects  to  the  character  of 
Maecenas,  allows  him  a  full  tribute  of  praise  for  hii 
clemency  and  mildness.  «*  Maxima  laus  iUi  tribuitur 
msBsujKudinis;  pepercet  gladio,  sanguine  abstinuit; 
nee  ulli  aha  re  qm*d  posset,  quam  UcentiA,  ostendit" 
So  sensible  was  Augustus  of  the  benefit  which  hU 
government  received  from  the  counsels  and  wise  ad- 
imDistratioiiofMaeenas,and  sDch  his  high  opinion 
of  his  sagacity,  fidihty  and  secrecy,  that  every  thing 
which  concerned  him,  whether  poUUcal  or  domesU^ 


was  confided  to  this  minister.  Such,  too,  were  the 
terms  of  intimacy  on  which  they  lived,  that  the  Em- 
peror when  he  fell  sick,  always  made  himself  be  car- 
ried to  the  house  of  Mcceoas :  so  difficult  was  it  to 
find  repoae  in  the  habitation  of  a  prince. 

^  During  the  most  important  and  arduous  periods  of 
his  administration,  and  while  exercising  almost  an 
unremitted  assiduity,  Maecenas  had  still  the  appear- 
ance of  being  sunk  in  sk>th  and  luxury.  Though  he 
could  exert  himself  with  the  utmost  activity  and  vigi- 
lance, when  these  were  required,  yet,  in  his  hours  of 
freedom,  he  indulged  himself  in  as  much  case  and 
softness  as^  the  most  delicate  lady  in  Rome.  He  was 
moderate  in  his  desire  of  wealth  or  honours ;  he  was 
probably  indolent  tuad  voluptuous  by  nature  and  in- 
clination ;  and  he  rather  wished  to  exhibit  than  con- 
ceal his  faults.  But  the  thundering  applause,  which 
we  are  told  by  Horace  resounded  through  the  theatre, 
when  he  first  appeared  in  that  place  of  public  resort, 
after  a  long  and  severe  indisposition,  evinces  that  his 
manners  succeeded  in  gaining  him  popularity  among 
his  fellow-citizens.  Dion  Cassius  also  informs  us, 
that  be  was  beloved  by  those  around  the  person  of 
Augustus,  to  whose  jealou^  and  envy  he  was  more 
immediately  exposed.  That  air  of  effeminate  ease 
which  he  ever  asramed,  was,  perhaps,  good  policy, 
in  reference  both  to  the  prince  and  the  people. 
Neither  could  be  jealous  of  a  minister  who  was  ap. 
parently  so  careless  and  indifferent,  and  who  seemed 
occupied  chiefly  with  his  magnificent  rillas  and  costly 
furniture.  He  usually  came  abroad  with  a  negli- 
gent gait  and  in  a  coarse  garb.  When  he  went  to 
the  theatre,  forum,  or  senate,  his  ungirt  robe  trailed 
on  the  ground ;  and  he  wore  a  little  cloak,  with  a 
hood  like  a  fugitive  shive  in  a  pantomime.  Instead 
of  being  followed  by  lictors  or  tribunes,  he  appeared 
in  all  public  places  attended  by  two  eunuchs.  He 
possessed  a  magnifioent  and  spacious  villa  on  the 
Esquiline  Hill,  to  which  a  tower  adjoined,  command- 
ing a  view  of  all  the  hills  of  Rome  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  in  different  'directions,  as  for  as  Tibur, 
Tusculum,  and  Prsneste.  The  inner  walls  of  this 
villa  were  of  foreign  marble,  the  ceiling  glittered 
with  gold,  and  the  floors  were  of  corresponding  splen- 
dour. All  the  apartments  were  richly  furnished. 
The  tables  were  particularly  costly,  and  of  various 
forms.  Haring  a  passion  for  gems  and  pearls, 
MaBcenas  had  many  jewellers  and  engravers  in  his 
employment,  and  his  cabinet  was  adorned  with  all 
sorta  of  trinketa  and  preeious  stones,  which  his  freed- 
man,  Thaiation,  had  engraved  and  set  in  gcrfd.  Eaoh 
chamber  was  likewise  stored  with  precious  ointments, 
ahd  with  every  species  of  balsam,  perfume,  and 
essence,  which  might  be  refi^shlng  or  agreeable  to 
the  senses. 

The  gardens  of  MKoanas  which  surrounded  the 
'1^.^®'*  among  the  most  delightfol  in  Rome  or  ita 
vicinity.  The  ground,  which  was  given  to  him 
by  Augustus  to  lay  out  in  gardens,  was  previously 
the  most  unhealthy  spoT  in  the  city.  Ii  had  formerly 
been  a  burying  place,  where  the  bodies  of  sUves  and 
of  those  who  had  sonandered  their  estates,  were  con- 
ftisedly  iaterrad.  The  air,  in  oonsequenee,  was  un- 
wholesonse,  and  noxious  to  the  whole  town.  But 
Msecenas  converted  this  cemetery  into  a  spot  the 
most  salubrious  and  delightful;  adorning  it  with 
every  species  of  rare  and  exotic  plants;  and  fimning 
walks,  along  which  were  placed  statues  of  the  most 
exquisite  sculpture.  Here,  seated  in  the  cool  of  his 
green  spreading  shade,  where  the  most  musical  birds 
constantly  warbled  their  baraiODious  notes,  he  was 
accustomed  to  Unger,  and  pay  at  idle  hours,  his  court 
totbemusif.— 

Pferidas  Phoebumque  colens  in  moUibus  hortis, 
Sederat  argutas  gamilus  inter  aves. 

In  one  comer  of  this  garden  stood  a  temple  to 
Priapue,  where  MsMenas  often  resorted  with  his 
friends,  who  there  recited,  or  inscribed  on  the  walls, 
the  verses  which  they  had  composed  in  honour  of  the 
productire  god.  These  poems  were  written  in  the 
style  supposed  to  be  suitable  to  the  divinity  whom 
the^  celebrated.  Hence  was  formed  the  collection 
which  derives  ita  name  from  Priapus,  and  to  which 
Tibullus,  and  even  Virgil,  are  said  to  have  contri- 
buted. 

Being  fond  of  change  and  singularity,  the  style  of 
Mscenas*  entertainmenta  varied.  They  were  some- 
times profose  and  magnificent ;  at  others,  elegant  and 
private ;  but  they  were  always  inimitable  in  point  of 
taste  and  foncy.  He  was  the  first  person  who  intro- 
duced at  Rome  the  luxury  of  young  mules'  flesh ; 
his  table  was  served  with  the  most  delicious  wines, 
among  which  was  one  of  Italian  growth,  and  most 
exquisite  flavour,  called  from  his  name  Mscenatianum ; 
and  hence,  too,  the  luxurious  Trimalchio,  who  is  the 
Magister  Convivii  in  the  Satyricon  of  Petronius 
Arbiter,  is  called  Miecenatianum,  from  his  imitating 
the  style  of  M<ecenas*  entertainments. 

His  sumptuous  board  was  thronged  with  parasites, 
whona  he  also  frequently  carried  about  to  sup  with 
his  friends ;  and  his  house  was  filled  with  musicians, 
buflToons,  and  actors  of  mimes  or  pantomimes,  with 
BathyUus  at  their  head.  These  were  strangely 
intermingled  in  his  pahK:e  with  tribunes,  clerks,  and 


lictors.     But  there  too  were  Horace,  and   Varivs, 
and  Valgius,  and  Virgil ! 

Of  these  distinguished  poets,  and  of  many  other 
literary  men,  Maecenas  was,  during  his  whole  life, 
the  patron,  protector,  and  fnend.  Desert  in  learn- 
ing never  fidled,  in  course  of  time,  to  obtain  from  him 
ita  due  reward;  and  his  friendship,  when  once  pn>* 
cured,  continued  steady  to  the  hut.  Poets,  however, 
seem  always  to  have  enjoyed  a  preference ;  and  the 
first  place  in  his  favour  was  justly  held  by  those  who 
ranked  highest  in  their  number.  Had  be  not  loved 
and  cherished,  posterity,  perhaps,  would  hare  been 
deprived  of  the  chief  works  of  the  Mantuan  bard, 
and  would  have  known  him  only  by  his  imitative 
Eclogues : — 

Ipse  per  Ausonias  ^neia  oarmina  gentes 
Qui  canit,  ingenti  qui  nomine  pulsat  Olympura, 
Mieoniumque  senem  Romano  provocat  ore, 
Forsitan  illius  nemoris  latuisset  in  umbra 
Quod  canit,  et  sterili  tantum  cantasset  avena, 
Ignotus  populis,  si  Ma?cenate  careret. 

It  was  Virgil  who  first  introduced  Horace  Co  the 
notice  of  Mawenas ;  and  though  at  first  he  paid  no 
great  attention  to  a  young  poet,  as  yet  little  distin- 
guished by  his  works  and  chiefly  known  as  having 
fought  in  the  Republican  ranks  at  Philippi,  he  a£ 
mitted  him  at  length  among  the  number  of  hkr 
domestic  friends,  selected  him  as  a  companion  in  all 
his  expeditions,  whether  of  business  or  pleasure; 
procured  for  him  the  favour  of  the  Emperor,  and  « 
length  gave  him  the  most  substantial  proof  of  regard, 
by  presenting  him  with  a  villa  at  Tibur,  and  obcain<> 
ing  for  him  a  grant  of  a  fkrm,  in  the  eastern  district 
of  the  Sabine  territory.  Varius,  who  was  the  first 
tragic  writer  of  his  age,  and,  till  the  appearanee  of 
the  iEneid,  was  accounted  the  greatest  epic  poet  of 
Rome,  and  next  in  rank  to  Homer,  as  also  Domitinr 
Marsus,  the  best  epigrammatist  since  the  time  of 
Catullus,  were  befriended  and  enriched  by  Mscenas. 
Propercius,  likewise,  in  his  el^ies,  repeatedly  ac- 
knowledged him  as  his  protector,  as  the  encounter 
and  guide  of  his  studies,  and  as  the  statesman  to 
whose  party  and  principles  he  had  uniformly  and 
steadily  adhered.  To  other  writers  and  learned 
men  whom  he  patronized,  the  palace  of  Maecenas 
was  an  asylum,  where  they  were  not  only  nudn*- 
tained  and  protected,  but  became  the  friends  and  conw 
panions  of  their  illustrious  host.  They  were  in.- 
troduoed  by  him  to  his  prince,  as  persons  deserving 
of  notice  and  royal  munificence ;  thev  accompanied 
him  to  the  banqueta  of  the  great,  and  followed  him. 
in  many  excursions  both  of  pleasure  and  business. 
When  he  went  to  Brundusium,  to  negotiate  a  treatjr 
between  Augiutus  and  Anthony,  he  was  attended  on 
his  journey  by  Horace,  Varius,  Virgil,  and  Hdio^ 
dorus. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  men  who  fre- 
quented the  house  of  Mscenas,  a  constant  harmony 
seems  to  have  subsisted.  They  never  occasioned  un<- 
easiness  to  each  other;  they  were  neither  jealous  nor 
envious  of  the  fovour  and  felicity  which  their  rival* 
enjoyed.  The  noblest  and  most  affluent  of  the  iram^ 
her  •  were  without  insolence,  and  the  most  learm^d' 
without  presumption.  Merit,  in  whatever  shape  it 
appeared,  occupied  an  honourable  and  unmolested  > 
statioik 

As  Maoenai  extended  sueh  liberal  patronage  to  the 
learned,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  greatest  produo- 
tkms  of  the  Augustan  sge  should  have  been  inscribed' 
by  their  authors  with  his  name,  in  testimony  of  their 
respect  and  gnitituda  At  the  head  of  these  gforions 
works  stand  the  Georgics  of  Vii^l  and  SaUres  of 
Horace. 

Maseenas  is  better  known  to  posterity  as  a  patron 
of  literature  than  as  an  author ;  but,  livings  in  a 
poetieal  court,  and  surrounded  with  poets,  it  was 
almost  impossible  that  he  should  have  avoided  the 
contagion  of  versification.  He  wrote  a  tragedy,  called 
Oetaviaj  a  poem,  intitled  De  CuUu;  and  some  Pha- 
leucian  and  Oalliambie  venes.  All  these  have  pe- 
rished, except  a  few  fragmenta  dted  by  Seneca  and 
the  ancient  grammarians.  To  judge  from  these  ex- 
tracts, their  loss  is  not  much  to  be  regretted ;  and  it 
is  a  curious  problem  in  the  literary  history  of  Romf^ 
that  one  who  read  with  delight  the  works  of  Horace^ 
should  have  himself  written  in  a  style  so  obscure  and 
affected.  The  Roman  critics  have  collected  examples 
of  uncommon  inversions  in  language  fitmi  their  poets 
and  orators,  which  have  found  a  ptace  in  their  works 
of  rhetoric;  and  Quintilian  refors  to  many  arrange- 
menta  of  words  in  the  poems  of  Maecenas,  which  he 
thinks  not  allowable  even  in  verse.  The  effeminacy 
of  his  manners  appears  to  have  tainted  his  language : 
though  his  ideas  were  sometimes  hsppy,  his  style  was 
loose,  florid,  and  luxuriant ;  and  he  always  aimed  at 
winding  up  his  periods  with  some  turn  of  thought  or 
expression  which  he  considered  elegant  or  striking. 
These  conceita  were  called  by  Augustus  his  perfumed 
curls  (Calamistri);  and,  in  one  of  that  Emperor's 
letters  4rhich  is  still  preserved  in  Macrebius,  be  paro- 
dies the  luxuriant  and  sparkling  style  affected  by  his 
minister. 

Some  idea  of  the  mode  of  composition  employed 
by  Mfficenas,  at  least  in  his  smaller  poems,  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  lines,  in  which  he  describes 
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«  river,  with  the  woods  on  its  banlcs,  and  the  boats 
sailing  on  it,  in  a  manner  almost  unintelligible : — 
Amne  sylvisque  ripa  oomantibus, 
Vides,  ut  alveum  lintribus  arent, 
Versoque  yado  remittant  hortos. 
Or  from  the  verses  addressed  to  Horace,  in  whioh  be 
declares  that  he  is  so  grieved  for  the  absence  of  the 
poet,  that  he  l)^  become  careless,  even  concerning 
those  gems  for  #hich  he  once  had  such  an  inordinate 
passion: — 

Lug^ns,  O  roea  vita,  te  Smaragdos 
Beryllos  neque,  Flacce,  nee  nitentes 
Nuper,  Candida  Margarita,  quiero* 
Nee  quos  Thynica  lima  perpolivit 
Anellos,  nee  Jaspiri  Lapillos. 
One  good  and  energetic  line  of  his  composition  is 
preserved  and  applau£d  bj  Seneca  :•« 

Nee  tumulum  euro,  sepelit  natura  rdictos. 
MsBcenas  continued  to  govern  the  state,  to  patronize 
good  poets,  and  write  bad  verses,  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  During  this  long  ^ace  of  time,  the 
only  interruption  to  his  felicity  was  the  conduct  of 
bis  wife,  Terentia.  This  beautiful  but  capricious 
woman  was  the  sister  of  Proculeius,  so  eminent  for 
his  fraternal  love,  as  also  of  Licinius  Muriena,  who 
conspired  against  Augustus ;  and  she  is  supposed  by 
some,  though  I  think  erroneously,  to  be  the  Licym« 
nia  whom  Horace  celebrates  for  her  personal  charms 
and  accomplishments,  and  for  the  passion  with  which 
she  had  inspired  his  patron.  The  extravagance  and 
bad  temper  of  this  fantastical,  yet  lovely  woman,  were 
sources  of  perpetual  chagrin  and  uneasiness  to  her 
husband.  Though  his  existence  was  embittered  by 
her  folly  and  caprice,  he  continued  through  his  whole* 
life  to  be  the  dupe  of  the  passion  which  he  entertained 
for  her.  He  could  neither  live  with  nor  witliout 
her;  be  quarrelled  with  her,  and  was  reconciled, 
almost  every  day,  and  put  her  away  one  moment  to 
take  her  back  the  next,  which  led  Seneca  to  remark 
that  he  was  married  a  thousand  times,  yet  never  had 
but  one  wife. 

Terentia  vied  in  personal  charms  with  the  Empress 
Livia,  and  is  said  to  have  gained  the  affections  of 
Augustus.  She  accompanied  her  husband  and  the 
Emperor  on  on  expedition  to  Gaul,  in  the  year  738, 
which,  at  the  time,  was  reported  to  have  been  under- 
taken  in  order  that  Augustus  might  enjoy  her  society 
without  attracting  the  notice  or  animadversions  of 
the  capital.  Miecenas  was  not  courtier  enough  to 
appear  blind  to  the  inHdelities  of  Terentia,  or  to  sleep 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Emperor,  as  the  senator 
Galba  is  said  to  have  slumbered  for  the  minister. 
The  umbrage  Msecenas  took  at  the  attentions  paid  by 
his  master  to  Terentia  is  assigned  by  Dio  Cassius  as 
the^  chief  cause  of  the  decline  of  that  imperial  fiivour 
which  Msecenas  experienced  about  forty  years  pre 
viously  to  his  death.  For  although  he  was  stiH 
treated  externally  with  the  highest  consideration, 
though  he  retained  all  the  outward  show  of  grandeur 
and  influence,  and  still  continued  to  make  a  yearly 
present  to  the  Emperor  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth-day,  he  was  no  longer  consulted  in  state  affkirs 
as  a  favourite  or  confident.  Others  have  supposed 
that  it  was  not  the  intrigue  of  Augustus  with  Te- 
rentia that  diminished  his  influence,  but  a  discovery 
made  by  the  Emperor,  that  he  had  revealed  to  his 
wife  some  circumstances  concerning  the  conspiracy 
in  which  her.  brother  Munena  had  been  engaged. 
Suetonius  informs  us  he  had  felt  some  displeasure  on 
that  account ;  but  M uraena*s  plot  was  disioovered  in 
the  year  732,  and  tlie  decline  of  Maecenas*  political 
power  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the  year  738. 
The  dis<^st  conceived  by  masters  when  they  have 
given  aU,  and  by  favourites  who  have  nothing 
more  to  receive,  or  are  satiated  with  honours,  may 
partly  account  for  the  coldness  that  arose  between 
Augustus  and  hb  minister.  But  the  declining  health 
of  Mfficenas,  and  his  natural  indolence,  increasing 
with  the  advance  of  years,  afforded  of  themselves  suf- 
ficient causes  for  his  gradual  retirement  from  public 
affairs.  His  constitution,  which  was  naturally  weak, 
had  been  impaired  by  effeminacy  and  luxurious  living. 
He  had  laboured  from  his  youth  under  a  perpetual 
fover ;  and  for  many  years  before  his  death  he  suf- 
fered much  from  watchfulness,  which  was  greatly 
aggravated  by  his  domestic  chagrins.  Maecenas  was 
fond  of  life  and  enjoyment ;  and  of  life  even  without 
ei\joynMnt.  Hence  he  anxiously  resorted  to  different 
remedies  for  tlie  cure  or  relief  of  this  distressing  ma- 
lady. Wine,  soft  music  sounding  at  a  distance,  and 
various  other  contrivances,  were  tried  in  vain.  At 
length,  Antonius  Musa,  the  imperial  physician,  who 
had  saved  the  lifo  of  Augustus,  but  accelerated  the 
death  of  Marcellus,  obtained  for  him  some  alleviation 
of  his  complaint,  by  means  of  the  distant  murmuring 
of  falling  water.  The  sound  was  artificially  procured 
at  his  villa  on  the  Esquiline-hill.  But  during  this 
stane  of  his  complaint,  Maecenas  resided  principally 
in  his  villa  at  Tibur,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Anio,  and  near  its  celebrated  cascades.  The.  chief 
falls  of  the  Anio  were  heard  at  the  villa,  but  there 
were  also  a  number  of  jets,  formed  by  the  stream, 
which  fldwed  down  the  hill,  on  which  the  palace  of 
Maecenas  stood  aloft.  *<  Maecenas*  villa,**  says  Eus- 
tace,  '*  stands  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  on  the 


brow  of  the  hill,  and  hangs  over  several  streamlets, 
which  foil  down  the  steep.  It  commands  a  noble  view 
of  the  Anio  and  its  vale  beneath,  the  hills  of  Albano 
and  Monticelli,  the  Campagna,  and  Rome  itself, 
rising  on  the  borders  of  the  horison.  A  branch  of 
the  river  pours  through  the  arched  gallery  and  vaulted 
cellars,  and,  shaking  the  edifice  as  it  passes  along, 
rushes  in  several  sheets  down  the  declivitv.**  This 
was  indeed  a  spot  to  which  Morpheus  might  have 
sent  his  kindest  dreams ;  and  the  pure  air  of  Tibur, 
with  the  streams  tumbling  into  the  valley  through 
the  arches  of  the  villa,  did  bestow  on  tb^  worn-out 
and  sleepless  courtier  some  few  momento  of  repose. 

But  all  these  resources  at  length  failed.  The  ner- 
vous and  feverish  diaonler  with  which  Maecenas  was 
afflicted  increased  so  dreadfully,  that  for  three  years 
before  bis  death  he  never  closed  his  eyes.  In  his  last 
win,  he  recommended  Horace,  in  the  most  affec- 
tionate terms,  to  the  remembrance  of  the  Emperor : 
— •*  Horatii  Flacci,  ut  mei,  memor  esto."  He  died 
In  745,  in  the  same  year  with  Horace,  and  was  buried 
in  his  own  garden,  on  the  Esquiline-hill.  He  left 
no  child,  and  in  Maecenas  termmated  the  line  of  the 
ancient  Etrurian  princes.  But  he  bequeathed  to 
posterity  a  name,  immortal  as  the  arts  of  which  he 
had  been  through  life  the  generous  protector,  and 
which  is  deeply  inscribed  on  monuments  that  can  only 
be  destroyed  by  some  calamity  fatal  to  civilization. 

Maecenas  had  nominated  Augustus  as  his  heir,  and 
the  Emperor  thus  became  poss^sed  of  the  Tiburtine 
villa,  in  which  he  passed  a  great  part  of  the  concluding 
years  of  his  reign.  The  death  of  his  old  favourite 
revived  all  the  esteem  which  Augustus  had  once 
entertained  for  him ;  and,  many  years  afterwards, 
when  stung  with  regret  at  hating  divulged  the  shame 
of  his  daughter  Julia,  and  punished  her  offence,  he 
acknowledged  his  irreparable  loss,  by  exclaiming,  that 
he  should  have  been  prevented  from  acting  such  a  part 
had  MaMn^nas  beeA  alive.  So  difllcult  was  it  to  re- 
pair the  loss  of  one  man,  though  he  had  millions  of 
subjects  under  his  obedience.  **  His  legions,**  says 
Seneca,  "  being  cut  to  pieces,  he  recruited  his  troops, 
— his  fleet,  destroyed  by  storms,  was  soon  refitted,— 
public  edifices,  consumed  by  the  flames,  were  rebuilt 
with  greater  magnificence — but  be  could  find  no  one 
capable  of  discharging  the  oflices  which  had  been  held 
by  Maecenas  with  equal  integrity  and  ability.** 


'     TBB    ^7X8H. 

How  oft  the  gen'rous,  with  the  selfish  mated. 
Must  drag  in  lonesomeness  a  galling  chain ! 

How  oft  the  two  that  might  have  lov*d  are  foted 
Never  to  meet,  or  soon  to  part  again ! 

Yet  here — awhile  in  earth's  wilderness  we  linger. 
Desponding,  sick  at  heart,  unnerv*d  in  hand. 

Young  Hope  by  times  will  point  with  cherub  finger 
To  spots  of  verdure  in  that  «  weary  land.** 

Some  shadow  of  the  good  we*re  blindly  seeking. 
Some  scene  of  peace— aome  maid  we  might  adore. 

Will  thrill — like  music  of  his  for  home,  meeting 
The  exile  on  a  friendless  foreign  shore. 

With  sighs  one  asks — 0 1  might  not,  could  not  I, 
From  heartless  bustle,  dungeon-gloom  of  town. 

With  her  to  love  me  best,  for  ever  fly,— 
*Mid  still  retirements,  make  my  soul  my  own  9 

In  sunny  vales  calm  homes  arise  for  many ; 

The  sky,  the  earth,  their  glad  looks  spread  for  all ; 
And  may  not  friendship*s  balm  be  wisb'd  by  any 

Whose  heart  is  true,  and  beats  at  friendship's  call  ? 

Each  chain*d  to  th*  oar  by  thousand  imag*d  wants, 
See  Fashion's  galley-slaves  and  Mammon's  ply  ; 

Not  theirs  the  bliss  love  earn*d  by  rirtue  grants— 
By  lofty  aims  and  deeds  that  may  not  die  I 

Their  wages,  gilded  straws,  for  ever  leaving. 
Might  not  oae  kindred  pair  go  hand  in  hand — 

The  heart's  joy  with  the  mind's  light  interweaving.— 
To  wisdom's  haunts,  to  foncy's  foiry  land  ? 

Th*  undying  minds  of  ev'ry  age  around  us, — 
The  world's,  our  being's,  mystery  to  view— 

If  in  us  dwelt  some  thoughts  might  live  beyond  us, 
To  form  them,  find  them,  hearers  *<  fit  tho'  few." 

In  tasks  like  these  were  not  enough  to  do  ? 

In  other's  arms  were  not  enough  to  feel  ? 
Gear  as  the  summer  sun  our  days  might  flow. 

And  bright  their  end  be  like  that  sun's  forewelL 

Vain  longings  I  vain  !    No  pow'r  will  hear  me. 

To  darkness  fades  my  baseless  dream ; 
No  bosom-friend  or  home  must  cheer  me. 
Low  toil,  pale  care  sit  mocking  near  me. 
My  past,  my  future  mates  they  seem. 


A  kingly  thought  with  a  captive's  fote 
Wasteth  the  heart  to  misery  driven  : 
But  to  steadfast  men  in  their  low  estate. 
By  stem  endeavourings,  minds  elatey 
To  light  the  gloom  of  life  is  given. 

And  noble  'tis,  without  complaining. 

Our  lot  to  suffer,  task  fulfil. 
Thro'  scowls,  neglect,  and  chill  disdaining. 
In  pain — alone — our  pride  retaining, 

Untir'd  work  out  our  purpos'd  will. 

Be  calm'd,  my  soul  f    No  act  of  thine 

With  fame  can  gild  thy  dreary  doom ; 
But  whoso  walks  firm  duty's  line 
^Mid  life's  sick  mists  unstain*d  may  shine. 
And — sound  is  the  sleep  of  the  tomb. 


Invincible  Animal  Spirits — Scarronwas  seized  with 
such  a  violent  hiccup  that  all  who  were  present  be- 
gan  to  fear  for  his  life ;  however,  when  it  abated,  so 
as  to  give  him  some  ease,  says  he  with  a  serious  air, 
"  If  ever  I  recover,  1*11  lash  the  hiccup  in  a  very- 
fine  satire."  His  friends  expected  another  kind  of  a 
resolution  ;  but  the  public  was  deprived  of  this  vo- 
tive satire,  the  distemper  in  which  he  then  lay  carry- 
ing him  off.  Within  a  few  minutes  of  his  death, 
when  his  acquaintance  were  about  him,  all  in  tears, 
so  for  from  being  moved  by  such  an  affecting  sight, 
he  told  them,  very  unconcernedly,  «  YoulT  never 
cry  for  me  so  much  as  I  have  made  you  laugh." 

^ — Tliere  is  no  surer  mark  of  the  absence  of  the 
highest  moral  and  inteUectual  qualities  than  a  cold 
reception  of  excellence Bailey, 


TO   CORBBSPOyDEXTS. 

We  shall  certainly  not  be  the  less  desirous  of 
expediting  our  version  of  Mr  Lander's  Latin  IdyU 
(prorided  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  with  it,  when  it 
be  done)  in  consequence  of  the  letter  written  us  by 
a  fair  Correspondent  from  Wales.  The  book  we  had 
already  seen,  and  attributed  (we  guess)  to  the  right 
author.  It  will  be  noticed  with  as  Uttle  delay  as 
possible. 

Fredekxcus  will  meet  with  due  attention.  Also- 
the  communication  of  J.  T.  for  the  <  Romance  of  Real 
Life.* 

W.  H.  of  Glasgow  has  nothing  to  fear  for  the 
truth  and  beauty  of  his  feelings ;  but  he  has  not  yet 
acquired  the  art  of  doing  them  justice  in  verse. 

The  author  of  *  Hints  for  Table  Talk,*  will  have 
seen  that  we  have  not  forgotten  him.  Correspond 
dents  in  general  are  requested  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
articles  intended  for  insertion  are  sometimes  una- 
voidably thrust  out  and  dekyed  by  such  of  them  as 
more  immediately  suit  the  printer*s  purpose,  when 
he  « makes  up*?  the  Journal  for  press.  This  is  the 
case  toith  almost  every  one  of  our  numbers. 

We  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  letter  of  G. 
B.  C.  who  describes  himself  as  reading  the  '  London 
Journal,'  "  seated  in  his  elbow  chair  by  the  nde  of  a 
bright  fire,  opposite  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  grie& 
busily  employed  in  plying  the  needle."  It  is  the 
right  way  of  reading  the  *  Journal '  in  winter-time, 
especially  if  (as  we  hope)  he  occasionally  reads 
aloud.  Good  husbands  read  to  their  wives,  as  birds 
warble  to  their  industrious  mates.  G.  B.  C.  may 
confidently  reckon  upon  an  ample  account  of  the 
place  he  mentions. 

**  We  are  obliged  by  the  specimen  of  **  Cabal  and 
Love,**  from  Schiller,  but  think  it  hardly  a  spe* 
cimen  of  him  worthy  of  his  fame.     • 

Asriao*s  "  Verses  on  presenting  his  Nephew  with 
a  Silver  Cup,"  though  not  suflSclently  surpassing 
the  ordinary  elegance  of  such  things  for  publication, 
do  all  honour  to  his  nature,  and  deserve  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  his  young  kinsman. 
"*  A  book,  with  a  letter,  will  be  found  at  Mr 
Hooper's  addressed  ta  *<  One  of  the  Million,**  if  he 
will  have  the  goodness  to  tend  for  it. 
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♦  A  "Nowr 

BXSCUmVX   OF   A   COLD   DAT. 

Now,  an  unU  the  Agovn  of  the  jcur.— Tbomsok. 

A  FAiim)  tells  us,  that  having  written  a  **  Now/ 
deseriptive  of  a  hot  day  (See  *  London  Journal/ 
No.  17),  we  ought  to  write  another,  descriptive  of  a 
cold  one;  and  accordingly  we  do  so.  It  happens 
that  we  are,  at  this  minute,  in  a  state  at  once  fit  and 
unfit  for  the  task*  being  in  the  condition  of  the  little 
boy  at  school,  who,  when  asked  'the  Latin  for  ^cokJ,** 
said  he  had  it  *'  at  his  fingers*  ends  ;**  but  this  helps 
us  to  set  off  with  a  right  taste  of  our  suljcct,  and  the 
fire,  which  h  clicking  in  our  ear,*  sh^  soon  enable  us 
to  handle  it  comfortably  in  other  respects. 

iVbip,  then,  to  commence. — But  first,  the  reader 
who  is  good-natured  enough  to  have  a  regard  for  these 
papers,  may  choose  to  be  told  of  the  origin  of  the  use 
of  this  word  Now,  In  case  he  is  not  already  acquainted 
with  it.  It  was  suggested  to  us  by  the  striking  coo- 
venience  it  affords  to  descriptive  writers,  such  as 
Thomson  and  others,  who  are  fond  of  banning 
their  paragraphs  with  it,  thereby  saving  themselves 
a  world  of  trouble  in  bringing  about  a  nicer  ootguc- 
tion  of  the  various  parts  of  their  subject. 

Now  when  the  first  foul  torrent  of  the  brooks— 

Now  flaming  up  to  heav*n,  the  potent  sun.^ 
i    Now  when  the  cheerless  empire  of  the  sky — 

But  now — 

When  now.^ 

Where  now— 

For  now— &c 

We  say  nothing  of  similar  words  among  other  na- 
tions, or  of  a  certain  Bui  of  the  Greeks,  which  was 
Bs  useful  to  them  on  all  occasions  as  the  And  so  of 
the  little  children*s  stories.  Our  business  is  with 
our  old  indigenous  friend.  No  other  Now  can  be  so 
present,  so  instantaneous,  so  extremely  iVoMr'as  our 
own  Now.  The  Now  of  the  Latins, — Nunc,  or  Jam, 
as  be  sometimes  calls  himself,— is  a  CbUow  of  past 
ages.  He  is  no  Now.  And  the  Nun  of  the  Greek 
Is  older.  How  can  there  be  a  Now  which  was  Then  9 
a  **  Now-thettt*^  as  we  sometimes  barbarously  phrase 
it.  "  Now  and  then**  is  intelligible ;  but  **  Now- 
then**  is  an  extravagance,  fit  only  for  the  delicious 
moments  of  a  gentleman  about  to  crack  hb  bottle,  or 
to  run  away  with  a  lady,  or  to  open  a  dance,  or  to 
carve  a  turkey  and  chine,  or  to  pelt  snow-balls,  or 
to  commit  some  other  piece  of  ultra- vivacity,  such  as 
excuses  a  man  from  the  nicer  proprieties  of  language. 

But  to  begin. 

Now,  the  moment  people  wake  in  the  morning, 
they  perceive  the  coldness  with  their  fiices,  though 
they  are  warm  with  their  bodies,  and  exclaim,  **  Here*s 
a  day  V*  and  pity  the  poor  Uttle  sweep,  and  the  boy 
with  the  water-cresses.  How  anybody  can  go  to  a 
cold  ditch,  and  gather  wmter-creascs,  seems  marvel- 
lous. Perhaps  we  hear  great  lumps  in  the  street  of 
something  falling ;  and,  looking  through  the  window, 
perceive  the  roofs* of  the  neighbouring  houses  thick 
with  snow.  The  breath  is  visible,  issuing  from  the 
mouth  as  we  lie.  Now  we  hate  getting  up,  and  hate 
shaving,  and  hate  the  empty  grate  in  one*s  bed-room, 
and  water  freezes  in  ewers,  and  you  may  set  the  towel 
upright  on  its  own  hardness,  and  the  window-panes 
•re  frost-whitenad,  or  it  is  foggy,  and  the  sun  sends  a 
dull,  brazen  beam  into  one*s  room ;  or,  if  it  is  fine, 

(Fran  the  SMsa^FMior  C.  ft  W.  Rbtvbll,  UttlcPnltcacy-rtitct] 


the  windows  outside  are  stbck  with  icides ;  or  a  de- 
testable thaw  has* begun,  and  they  drip;  but,  at  all 
events,  it  is  horribly  cold,  and  delicate  shavers  fidget 
about  their  chambers,  looking  distressed,  and  cherish 
their  hard-hearted  enemy,  the  rasor,  in  their  bosoois, 
to  warm  him  a  UtUe,  and  coax  him  into  a  considera- 
tion of  their  chins.  Savage  is  a  cut,  and  makes  them 
think  destiny  really  too  hard. 

Now  breakfost  is  fine ;  and  the  fire  seems  to  laugh 
at  us  as  we  enter  the  break^st^room,  and  say,  «  Ha! 
ha !  here's  a  better  room  than  the  bed-chamber  !**  and 
we  always  poke  it  before  we  do  anything  else ;  and 
people  grow  selfish  about  seats  near  it;  and  little 
boys  think  their  elders  tyrannical  for  saying,  «  Oh, 
you  don't  want  the  fire ;  your  blood  is  young.**  And 
truly  that  b  not  the  way  of  stating  the  case,  albeit 
young  blood  b  warmer  than  old.  Now  the  butter  b 
too  hard  to  spread;  and  the  rolb  and  toast  are  at 
their  maximuhi ;  and  the  former  look  glorious  as  they 
issue,  smoking,  out  of  the  flannel  in  which  they  come 
from  the  baker's;  and  people  who  come  with  single 
knocks  at  the  door  are  pitied ;  and  the  voices  of  boys 
are  knid  in  the  street,  sliding,  or  throwing  snow-balb ; 
and  the  dustman*s  bell  sounds  cold ;  and  we  wonder 
how  anybody  can  go  about  selling  fish,  especially  with 
that  hoarse  voice ;  and  schoolboys  bate  their  slates, 
and  blow  their  fingers,  and  detest  infinitely  the  no- 
fire  at  school ;  and  the  parish-beadle*s  nose  b  redder 
than  ever. 

;  Now  sounds  in  general  are  dull,  and  smoke  out  of 
chimnies  looks  warm  and  rich,  and  birds  are  pitied, 
hopping  about  for  crumbs,  and  the  trees  look  wiry 
and  cheerless,  albeit  they  are  still  beautiful  to  imagi- 
native eyes,  especially  the  evergreens,  and  the  birch 
with  boughs  like  dishevelled  hair.  Now  mud  in 
roads  b  stiff,  and  the  kennel  ices  over,  and  boys  make 
illegal  slides  in  the  pathways,  and  ashes  are  strewed 
before  doors ;  or  you  crunch  the  snow  as  you  tread, 
or  kick  mud-fiakes  before  you,  or  are  horribly  muddy 
in  cities.  But  if  it  b  a  hard  frost,  all  the  world  b 
buttoned  up  and  great-coated,  except  ostentatious 
elderly  gentlemen,  and  pretended  beggars  with  naked 
feet;  and  the  delicious  sound  of  **  All  hot**  b  heard 
from  roasted  apple  and  potatoe-stalls,  the  vender  him- 
self being  cold,  in  spite  of  hb  "  hot,**  and  stamping 
up  ^and  down  to  warm  hb  feet ;  and  the  little  boys 
are  astonbhed  to  think  ^bow  he  can  eat  bread  and 
cold  meat  for  hb  dinner,  instead  of  the  smoking 
apples. 

Now  dcaiten  are  on  the  alert ;  tbe  cutlers*  shop- 
windows  abound  with  their  swift  shoes ;  and  as  you  ap- 
proach the  scene  of  action  (pond  or  canal)  you  bear  the 
dull  grinding  noise  of  the  skaits  to  and  fro,  and  see 
tumbles,  and  Banbury  cake-men  and  blackguard  boys 
playing  "hockey,**  and  ladies  standing  shivering  on 
the  banks,  admiring  anybody  but  their  brother,  es- 
pecially the  gentleman  who  b  cutting  figures  of  eight, 
who,  for  hb  part,  b  admiring  hb  own  figure.  Be- 
ginners affect  to  laugh  at  their  tumbles,  but  are  ter- 
ribly  angry,  and  long  to  thump  the  bye-standers.  On 
thawing  days,  idlers  persist  to  the  laat  in  skaitiBg  or 
sliding  amidst  the  slush  and  bending  ice,  making  the 
Humane- Society-man  ferocious.  He  feeb  as  if  he 
could  give  them  the  deaths  from  which  it  is  his  buslr 
ness  to  save  them.  When  you  have  done  skaitiiig,  you 
come  away  feeling  at  once  warm  and  numb  in  the 
feet,  from  the  tight  efibct  of  the  skaits ;  and  you  carry 
them  with  an  ostentatious  air  of  indifference,  at  if  you 


had  done  wonders ;  whereas  you  have  fairly  bad  three 
slips,  and  can  barely  achieve  the  inside  edge. 

Now  riders  look  sharp,  and  horses  seem  brittle  in 
the  legs,  and  old  gentlemen  feel  so ;  and  coachmen,  cab- 
men, and  others,  stand  swinging  their  arms  across  at 
their  sides  to  warm  themselves;  and  blacksmiths* 
shops  look  pleasant,  and  iy>tatoe  shops  detestable ;  the 
fishmongers*  still  more  so.  We  wonder  how  he  can 
live  in  that  plash  of  wet  and  cold  fish,  without  even  a 
window.  Now  clerks  in  ofl^ces  envy  the  one  next 
the  fire-place ;  and  men  from  behbd  counters  hardly 
;think  themselves  repaid  by  being  called  out  to  speak 
to  a  Countess  in  her^chaiiot ;  and  the  wheesy  and  ef- 
feminate pastry  cook,  hatless  and  aproned,  and  with 
his  hand  in  hb  breeches-pockets  (as  the  graphic  Cruik- 
shank  noticeth  in  hb  almanack)  stands  outside  hb 
door,  chilling  hb  household  warmth  with  attending 
to  the  ice  which  b  brought  him,  and  seeing  it  un« 
kMded  ihto  hb  cellar  like  coals.  Comfortable  look 
the  Miss  Joneses,  coming  thb  way  with  their  mufBr 
and  furs ;  and  the  baker  pities  the  maid-servant  clean- 
ing the'steps,  who»  for  her  part,  says,  she  b  not  cold, 
which  he  finds  it  difficult  to  believe. 

Now  dinner  rejoiceth  the  gatherers  together,  and 
cold  meat  b  despised,  and  the  gout  defieth  the  mor- 
row, thinking  it  hot  reasonable,  on  moh  a  day,  to  in- 
flame itsdf  with  <*  t;*other  bottle  ;**  and  the  sofii  b 
wheeled  round  to  the  fire  after  dinner,  and  people 
proceed  to  bum  their  legs  in  their  boots,  and  little 
boys  their  fooea ;  and  young  ladies  are  tormented  be- 
tween the  cold  and  their  complexions,  and  their  fin- 
gers freeze  at  the  piano-forte,  but  they  must  not  say 
so,  because  it  will  vex  their  poor  comforuble  grand- 
aunt,  who  b  sitting  with  her  knees  in  the  fire,  and 
who  b  so  anxious  that  they  should  not  be  spoilt. 

Now  the  muffin-bell  sonndeth  sweetly  in  the  streets, 
reminding  us,  not  of  the  man,  but  bis  muffins,  and  of 
twilight,  and  evening,  and  curtnns,  and  the  fireside. 
Now  play-goers  get  cold  feet,  and  invalids  stop  up 
every  crevice  in  their  rooms,  and  make  thetnselvec 
worse ;  and  the  streets  are  comparatively  silent ;  and 
the  wind  rises  and  falls  in  moanings ;  and  fires  bum 
blue  and  crackle ;  and  an  easy  chair  with  your  feet  by 
it  on  a  stool,  the  lamp  or  candles  a  little  behind  youy 
and  an  interesting  book  just  opened  where  you  left 
ofl^  b  a  bit  of  heaven  upon  earth.  People  in  cottages 
crowd  close  into  the  chimney,  and  tell  stories  of  ghosts 
and  murders,  the  blue  flame  affording  something  like 
evidence  of  the  &ctM. 

«  The  owl,  with  all  her  feathers,  b  a.cold,**» 
or  you  think  her  so.  The  whole  country  feeb  like'a 
petrifaction  of  slate  and  stillness,  cut  acrosa  by  the 
wind ;  and  nobody  in  the  mail-coach  b  warm  but  the 
horses,  who  steam  pitifully  when  they  stop.  The 
"  oldest  man**  makes  a  point  of  never  having  **  seen 
such  weather.**  People  have  a  painfid  doubt  whe- 
ther they  have  any  chins  or  not ;  ears  ache  with 
the  wind ;  and  the  waggoner  goes  puckering  up  hb 
teeth,  and  thmking  tiie  time  will  never  arrive  when 
he  shall  get  to  the  Five  Bells. 

At  night,  people  get  sleepy  with  the  fire-side,  and 
long  to  go  to  bed,  yet  foar  it  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent temperature  of  the  bed-room;  which  b  fur- 

*  Kaata,  in  tbe  *  Eve  of  St  Afnas.'  Mr  Keats  gave  us 
•oao  toncbet  in  oar  socoont  of  tbe  '  Hot  Day*  (first  pab- 
Uihed  hi  the  '  Indicator*)  as  we  eat  writing  it  In  us  coos- 
psny  tiiirteen  or  fbmteen  years  back.  We  have  here  nude 
him  contribute  to  our  •  Cold  Day.'  Thus  it  is  to  have  ia^ 
mortal  ftiends,  whose  coaspasy  never  forsakes  ns. 
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thcnnore  apt  to  wake  them  up.  VlmaAng-pm^  and 
hot-vater  bottles  are  in  request ;  and  naughty  boys 
Mohew  their  night-shirts,  and  go  to  bed  in  their 


•*  Tes,**  qu00i  a*  litii  boy,  ta^hom  «e  risd  this 
passage,  •<  adi  make  their  youi^er  broth*- g»  to  bed 
first.:  •  

ODB  TO  A   FRIBVD* 

B7   WALTIft   SAVAQX   LAKDOR. 

r{WB  iuMtt  faeea  juat  haaouped  4Hlh  tha  gessipt  «l 
the  following  ode  from  the  dassieal  pen  of  Mr  Lan- 
do^  written  In  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  and  of  the 
■miUhffPiaaale.] 

I. 
Xx>rd  of  the  lovely  plain 
IVhere  Geltio  Clwyd  runs  to  greet  the  main ! 

How  happy  were  the  hours  that  held ', 
Thy  friend  (long  absent  frtm  his  natire  home) 
Amid  those  scenes  with  thee !  how  far  afield 
From  all  past  cares,  and  all  to  oome ! 

u. 
\niat  hath  Ambition's  feverish  grasp, — what  hath    [ 
Inconstant  Fortune,  panting  Hope, 
Nay,— what  hath  Genius  that  should  cope 
"With  the  heart's  whispers  in  that  path 
'Winding  so  idly  where  the  docile  stream        ' 
Thro'^the  tall  poplars  sheds  iu  playful  gleam  ?  J 

in. 
Ablett!  ofaU  the  days 
"    My  sixty  summers  ever  knew, 
^Pleasant  as  there  have  been  no  few. 

Memory  not  one  surveys 
Uke  those  we  spent  ti^ther :  wisely  spent 
Are  they  alone  that  leave  the  heart  content.  ' 


Togithtr  W0  kave  visited  the  meo 

Whose  aong  Seotch  oritica  vainly  would  have 
orowBed. 
Ah !  shall  we  ever  grasp  the  hand  agen  * 

That fave  the  British  harp  Hs  truest  sound? 
Yea!  my  soul  angnrs,  yea ! 
.{    Flar  tfaia alooe  she  would  not  wing  away.  l^. 


Tet  Time  now  passes  hoarse 

And  panting  in  his  ooone ; 
Coleridge  hath  loost  his  shoe,  or  bathes  in  bliss 
Amo^g  thespirits  that  have  power  like  his. 
live  Derwent's  guest!  and  thou  where  Crasmere 

springs  1 
Serene  Creators  of  immortal  things. 


I  never  courted  Fame : 
She  pouted  at  me  long ;  at  last  she  came,  , 
And  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck,  and  said, 
"  Take  what  hath  been  for  yeacs  delayed ! 
And  fear  not  that  the  leaves  will  fall 
One  hour  the  earlier  from  thy  coronal !  **^ 


Ablett  1  thou  kaowest  with  what  evm  hand  ; 

I  waved  4Mny  the  offated  aaal 
Amn§  theislamberiog,  obltering,  stilted  Great,  \  '^ 

The  rulers  «f  our  land. 
Kor  crowds  nor  kings  can  lift  me  up^ 
Nor  aweeten  pleasure's  purer  e«p. 


Thou  knowest  how'and  why  are  dear'to  me  '{ 

My  dtron-groves  of  Tivol^ 
My  chirping  A^rico,*  my  beech-wood  nook,  ] 
My  Naiads,  with  feet  only  in  the  brook,  ' 

Which  runs^away  and  giggles  in  theb  £ices— 
Yet  there  they  sit,  nor  sigh  for  other  places. 

*it^^;^???*^*»™  celebrated  bv  Boccaccio  in  his 
15*f^»  ,***,^J*^  slK^his  BtUahrigatm  retind.  to 
^^.J^  ^l!^"^  ^.  ^^  '  D«camefx»a?  The  a«lhor*s 
""^  »,  the  lepreaeatativo  oC. 

directly  abort  what  was 


'Tu  not  Pelaigio  wall. 
By  him  made  sacred,  whom  alone 

'Tuts  not  profime  to  eall 
The  Bafd  DivitUt  nor  (throiHi 
Far  mider  aie)  Valdamo,  nor  llie  ciest 
^f  'Mdlomhrovi  in  the  purple  east. 


Behold  «uv  earth !  most  nigh  the  sun, 

Her  zone  least  open  to  the  genbl  heat, 
But  fiizther  ofl^  her  veins  more  freely  run: 
^  *Tts  thus  with  those  who  whirl  about  the  great : 
The  nearest  shriak  and  diiver ;  we  remote 
May*  opeo-brcastcd,  bknr  the  paitond  oat. 


BDUGAnoir  or  thb  middlb 

OI.AS0BS. 

fVwn  <  iVMttsiljy  0/ Popular  EdueaHm  tu  a  NoHomd 
Obftet;  wriik  BmUs  m  «A«  TWafMaal  of  OHmbuth, 
mtd  Ob$enfatiom  om  H&micUkd  Iiuanity,  By  James 
5!unpt0fi,  Adoocaie,*  Bdinburgh,  Adam  and 
Charles  Blaok ;  London,  Longman  and  Co, 

[Haviwo  received  the  liberal  permission  of  Mr 
Shnpson  and  his  booksellers  to  make  what  extracts  we 
please  from  thb  interesting  and  important  work,  we 
proceed  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  with  a  copiousness 
which  we  feel  sure  will  be  fblt  (by  such  writers  and 
publishers)  as  the  best  return  we  can  make  for  the 
indulgence.  Self-interest  is  beginning  now-a-days 
to  identify  itself  in  a  noble  manner  with  the  general 
interests  of  mankind.] 

COVTXNTS   OP    THX    FimST   HALF   OF  THX   SXC02fI> 
CHAFTXa    OF   MR    SIMPSON's   BOOK. 

The  term  <*  Edncsted  olaas "  relative.  Our  vast  attain- 
menti  in  Physical  Sdenee,  CoDfasion  and  Error  in  Moral 
Worid.  Contioveny  and  Partv  DiWnoos.  Contrast  of 
tJoond  Legialation.  General  SeUshneM.  Demands  of 
CkrMaaky.  RoUgion  of  the  "  Bdnoated."  Larie  Prtrri- 
•ion  for  it  Want  of  Edocatioaal  Preparation.  VmaaiMma 
and  Insantty.  Certain  Social  Defects.  Remnant  of  Barba- 
Bba,^Naiiooal  Jealousies,  OtDtaakfm  Wan,  Crimiiial  Code, 
dec  Barbarous  Cnstoms,  Fox*hanting,  Bngrosaiag  Bmal 
Sports,  Ac  Happiness  not  attained.  Reasons.  False 
Views  of  lile.  Yooi^  Men  of  Fortune.  Waste  of  Life, 
Wealth,  and  Happiness  by  the  Aillaent.  Their  Marriages. 
Sedentary  Study.  Instructive  Illustrations  on  Hds  head. 
Inoofitate  Pursuit  of  Wealth.  Overtrading,  glutted  Mar* 
kets.  Unwelcome  Inquiry.  Good  admitted.  Causes  of 
oorSooialBvils.  No  Moral  lYsiaittg  in  EdnoatioD.  Milton, 
Locke,  Karnes.   Reading.    Dead  Languages. 

The  term  «  educated  dass,**  as  applied  to  the  portion 
of  our  countrymen  who  are  above  manual  labour, 
win  scarcely  be  taken  by  any  one  to  mean  that  they 
enjoy  the  means  of  education  perfect  or  nearly  per- 
fect. The  term  is  rebuive;  and,  certainly,  when 
compared  with  the  manual-labour  class,  who  have  no 
education  at  all  worthy  the  name,  we  are  an  educated 
class.  But  no  error  is  more  profound,  or  more  pre- 
valent, than  the  persuasion  that  we  are  an  educated 
daas  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  Our  complacent 
conclusions  on  the  subject  are,  however,  exceedingly 
natursL  Look,  it  is  said,  at  our  libraries,  our  encv- 
dopoedias,  teeming,  as  they  do,  with  knowledge  m 
•very  branch  of  science  and  literature.  See  our 
chemieal,  mathematical,  mechanical  powers*  with  all 
their  realized  results,  which  seem  to  mould  material 
nature  to  our  will,  and  render  life  proudly  luxurious. 
Then  turn  to  our  classical  literature,  our  belles- 
lettres,  our  poetry,  our  frequence,  our  polled  iater- 
course,  our  refined  society;  con$ider  our  fine  arts 
and  elegancies ;  and,  above  all,  think  of  our  leffisla- 
tion,  our  political  economy,  our  institutions  of  bene- 
volence mnd  JQstioe,  and  the  gigantic  combinations  of 
our  intirs  national  system.  There  is  much  in  these 
high-sounding  claims  that  deceives  us.  We  are  prone 
to  borrow  fVom  the  lar^e  fund  of  credit  we  possess 
in  the  exact  and  phystcu  sciences,  to  place  the  loan 
to  the  aecotmt  of  universal  intellectual  and  moral 
attainment,  and  to  conclude  that  a  pitch  of  improve- 
ment which  enables  us  to  travd  thirty  miles  an  hour, 
must  comprise  in  it  everything  else  of  knowledge  and 
power.  But,  alas !  when  we  look  beyond  the  range 
of  physical  tangibilities,  and,  it  may  be,  elegant 
literature,  into  the  region  of  mental  and  moral 
relations, — in  short,  the  science  of  man,  upon  which 
depend  the  wisdom  of  our  legislation,  and  the  sound- 
ness of  oar  institutions  and  customs,  what  a  scene  of 
oncertaittty  do  we  see!  Fixed  prindples  in  sooial 
afiurs  have  not  ^et  been  attained.  Scarcely  shall^we 
meet  two  individuals  who  ore  guided  by  the  same 
code.  Hence,  controversy  is  the  butinete  of  the 
moral,  and  asnaredly,  we  may  add,  of  the  religious 
woiU.  If  any  measure  affecting  the  publie  is  pro- 
pounded, there  arises  a  per&ct  hurricane  of  opposition 
and  denunciation,  as  if  it  were  the  most  monstrous 
of  errors  and  the  most  atrocious  o(  crimes.  No  plan 
or  project,  religious,  dvil,  economic,  or  merely  oma- 


» can  be  proposed,  without  tearing  to  pieces  the 
conventions  of  courtesy — nay,  the  feelings  of  common 
charity,  and  exposing  a  lamentable  scene  of  incon- 
sistency and  passion.  We  find  sects  of  men  com- 
biahigttp  attihi  tprthebjnlnii  certain  ffoposed  ends, 
aad  these  sntn  m^h^  glided  hf  prindifai  whidi  thej 
MH  ackaowlelfi ;  for  tiMre  is  jw  want  ttf  party  array 
•■d  sIdKul  pBty  ta#tict;  but,  when  wtfind  that  the 
spUtJC  iiariy  is  vjAlenoajuiMalKd,  wxnust  search 
the  humbler  regions  of  selfishness  for  the  bond  of 
tbdr  union,  for  we  cannot  recognize  among  them 
anjfthing  which  is  intitled  to  be  called  profound, 
philosophical,  or  high  moral,  prindple.  Nothine 
more  exposes  the  low  state  of  our  present  monu 
AttainiMAla  than  the  andlaas  disputes  and  hatred 
which  are  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  are  oalUd 
our  poUHa,  If  the  time  shall  ever  arrive  when 
legislation  shall  be  brief  and  practical,  founded  on 
benevolence  and  Justice,  purified  of  vain  personal 
display,  freed  from  selfisbnesi,  P^rty  spirit,  prid^of 
caste,  and  sacrifice  to  particular  interests, — either 
of  an  exclusive  aristocracy  on  the  one  extreme,  or  a 
reckless,  impatient,  and  often  most  arUtoeratic  demo- 
cracy on  the  other ;  when  it  shall  cease  to  be  fettered 
by  a  constituency  leu  enlightened  than  representa- 
tives animated  by  a  single-hearted  love  to  their 
country  and  their  spedes,-^when  it  shall  become  an 
easier  task,  because  abusca  will  be  already  removed* 
and  Jaws  will  come  to  be  lass  retrospective  retnediea 
than  onward  meliorations,  moving  abreast  with 
human  improvement — what  will  be  thought  of  the 
politicsl  dissensions  which  at  present  degrade  and 
retard  pUU  ic  affiurs?  Of  the  game  of  parties,  vrilh 
aH  its  firauda  and  hypocrisies,  the  kreoonoUeabk 
varieties  of  opinion,  the  diversity  of  views,  the 
fierceness  of  divisions!  A  wide-q>read  sdfisbneas 
alone  accounts  lor  this  spectacle ;  and  who  can'  deny 
that  a  systematic  sdfishoess,  regulated  by  law  add 
conventional  expediency,  is  the  impellioff  powerr-«-at 
once  the  bond  which  unites  and  the  divel&nt  influence 
which  tears  asunder  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
Ibtcea  which  preserve^  yet  dtstuib,  the  ctroumacribid 
orbit  of  our  social  relations?  To  engross  as  much 
wealth,  gain  as  much  of  what  is  miscalled  distinction, 
and  outstrip  our  neighbour,  is  the  business  of  h'fi?. 
We  have^  too,  a  cold-hearted  /m^km,  which  denies 
thoee  without  its  frivolous  pale  welUnigh  a  common 
nature;  and  we  have  all  the  successive  exclusions 
and  repellents  desoendins  in  sodety,  and  freezing  up 
the  sources  of  good-wilT  and  broUierly  love,  which 
ahould  fiow  downward  to  soften  and  fertilise  the 
humblest  regions  of  the  community,  and  unite  the 
whole  in  mutual  good  will  and  contented  oo-epera- 
tion.  It  is  this  habitual  contumely  which  separates 
the  great  body  of  the  manual-labour  class  from  all 
who  merely  enjoy  more  physical  comfort  and  ease  of 
life,  in  a  scowling  attitude  of  distrust,  envy,  and  hos- 
tility. Talk  to  us  of  a  more  liberal  basis  of  social 
being,  of  a  higher  morality,  a  more  wide-spreading 
philanthropy, — nay,  of  a  mitigation  of  selfishness,  a 
moderation  of  wealth-engrossing,  a  transference  of  our 
worship  from  artificial  badges  to  real  intellectual  and 
moral  merit,  a  kindlier  feeling  to  our  universal  fellow- 
men, — and  we  meet  you  with  mockerv,  as  wepoint  to 
what  we  call  <*  human  nature,**  and  return  to  our 
money-getting  and  self-exaltation.  Bonaparte  was 
right — we  are  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  Nevertheless, 
when  it  is  put  to  us  in  the  abstract,  we  admit  that 
Christianity  demands  all  and  xoax  than  in  practice 
we  laugh  to  scorn,  and  we  are  terribly  scandaliied 
when  ouiK^ristianity  is  doubted.  Do  we  not  attend 
church,  and  yield  our  assent  to  the  preoepts  and 
doctrines  there  taught  ?  Do  we  not  prove  our  zeal 
by  cordially  hating  all  other  religious  sects,  cam  ocfta 
theologieof  Are  we  not  the  foremost  and  the  loudest 
in  shoutmg  the  approved  watchwords  of  **  irrdigion,** 
**  infidelity,**  to  raise  the  mob  to  put  down  all  heresy 
and  schisnw^that  is,  all  opinions  not  our  own  ?  And 
are  wcnot  ready  to  shed  our  blood,  if  we  refuse  to 
mend  our  lives,  for  the  Church,  which  has  always 
formed  an  essential  part  of  our  'politics,  and  been 
toasted  by  us  in  many  an  overflowing  ci^  of  con- 
viviality ? 

It  can  scarcdy  be  averred  that  any  considerable 
portioi)  of  the  church-going  of  the  <*  educated  class,** 
have  more  practical  week-£iy  Christianity,  than  that 
which  was  predicted  of  the  manud-labour  class.  If 
we  should  ask  any  of  the  first  bow  much  of  what 
thev  listen  to  on  Sunday  influences  their  views 
and  acts  in  life,  "they  would  be  sorely  puzzled  to 
answer  the  quesdon.  Tet  there  are  no  institutions 
of  public  instruction,  both  as  mipported  by  state 
establishments,  and  by  the.zeal  of  private  assoriationB,, 
more  largdy  endowed  than  the  ecclesiastical,  no  part 
of  our  weU-being  more  cared  for.  What  is  the 
cause  of  so  small  a  harvest  from 'so  immense  a  culti« 
vatloo  ?  Why  does  not  the  seed  so  plentifblly  sown 
fructify  and  produce?  There  i^  but  one  answer  to 
this  question.  Wx  ark  kot  ▲  Moeallt  EnocAixn 
PsorLc.  There  is  a  barrenness  of  soil  among  us, 
where  genuine  Christianity  refbses  to  take  root; 
there  is  a  worse,  there  are  the  thorns  of  an  inherent 
selfishness,  which  choke  it;  ^tanea  pre-oceupy  the 
whole  field,  and  the  husbandmen  sow  in  vain.  As 
was  predicated  of  their  efforts  to  excavate  the 
lower  clasies  from  the  haatheniim  in  which  they  are 
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etdb^dStd,  our  religious  guides  address  themselves  to 
unprepared  minds  much  higher  up  In  the  social 
scale.  Tet,  if  a  stranger  to  Uie  actual  religious  con- 
ditbn  tii  the  "educated**  were  tq  hear  our  talk  upon 
the  subject,  he  might  mistake  us  for  a  religious  peo- 
ple :  if  he  ODQiemplated  our  animosity,  dt^siony  and 
T^leace  in  the  matter;  ahhoygb heviaght  miss  the 
8|^t  of  CbHsUaatty^  he  eould  nofe  fail  to  be  atniok 
wUh  omr  seal  each  for  hia  own  dogmas,  and  iut  their 
substitution  by  the  foroe  of  indimet  periacsaian,  for 
all  ochera ;  dogmas,  too,  so  often  adopted  yasterday 
for  others  as  dogmaticatty  maiotained  the  day  befora^— 
•*  As  if  religton  were  iMendtd 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended.** 
Nay,  he  would  see  religious  fuiEing  running  into  the 
most  extravagant  credulity  and  fanaticism  among  us ; 
and  if  he  dia  not  know  that  that  melancholy  extreme 
is  capable  of  a  physiologieal  explanation,  as  in  actual 
disease  of  the  brain,  which  sees  visions,  hears  voices, 
and  dreams  dreams,  he  might  conclude  that  we  are 
an  OMr-religious  generation.  But  the  indifference 
and  the  enthusiasm  have  alike  their  origin  in  an  im- 
perfect education,  in  unprepared,  uncultivated  feelings, 
which,  according  to  this  predisposition  and  tempera- 
meal^  are  either  roused  to  success  by  the  mere 
synqMlhy — the  hyststia  of  a  deoeased  enthusiasm,  or 
^are  not  stirred  ataU. 

A  catalogue  of  our  social  defeets,  all  referable  to 
the  education  wherewtcfa  we  are  mocked,  might  be 
ezpatisted  upon  to  the  extent  of  a  volume;  the 
remnants  these  of  barbarism  which  still  eltng  to 
us  and  our  institntionsy  oustomsr  habits,  and  man* 
neis.  I  will  venture  to  enumecate  a  few  of  these. 
We  direct  yet,  for  example,  an  evil  ejre  to  our  feliow- 
men  in  other  communities,  and  speak  of  our  <'  natural 
enemies.**  We  are  disgraced  by  national  jealousies, 
national  antipathies,  commercial  restrictions,  and 
often  offensive  war.  We  have  our  game  laws  and 
criminal  code  also  to  account  for.  Brought  to  the 
standard  of  sound  ethics  and  reaeon,  there  are  many 
of  our  customs  that  have  as  little  chance  as  these 
of  escaping  the  reproach  of  barbarisms,  which 
an  educated  people  would  disown ;  cruel  rurid  sports, 
for  example^  fox-hunting,  horse-racins,  betting, 
gambling,  priae-fig^ng,  duelling,  ana  excessive 
CQOviviaUty.  The  character  and  engrossing  claims 
of  rural  sports,  as  they  are  oalled»  will  astonish 
a  future  better-educated  age.*  Such  an  age 
will  scarcely  believe  "the  butcher  work  that  then 
befeU,**  the  unsparing  slaughter  of  aH  that  is  furred 
and  feathered  and  finned,  in  field  and  flood,  *<on 
mountain,  moss,  and  moor  ;*^  they  will  discredit  the 
graft  of  the  hunting  stage  of  the  race  upon  a  civili- 
sation, at  its  lowest,  immensely  in  advance  of  that 
stage ;  they  will  rdect  the  story  that  the  boast  of  the 
Iroquois  and  the  Esquimaux  was  also  the  distinction 
of  the  most  polished  ornaments  of  our  drawing-rooms, 
namely,  the  havoc  of  their  unerring  aim,  the  life 
they  have  extinguished,  the  blood  they  have  shed, 
the  "  head  of  game**  they  have  gloried  over  as  trophies 
spread  out  dead*  before  them,  and  the  larders  which 
they  have  out-done  the  butcher  in  stocking.  All  is 
not  T^ht  in  our  habits  of  thinking :  in  other  words, 
in  our  own  education, — when  our  **  eTtte**  can  claim, 
and  multitudes  can  accord,  a  certain  distinction  to  a 
'<  capital  shot,**  the  victor  in  what  the  Olympics 
knew  not — a  **  steeple  chace,**. — or  the  proprietor  of  a 
pony  which  can  trot  sixteen  miles  an  hour. 

I  know  the  ready  answer  to  such  strictures  on  rural 
sports,  and  that  answer  implies  the  very  educational 
vacuum  which  there  b  so  much  reason  to  deplore. 
It  is  of  great  importance,  it  is  said,  to  our  own  rural 
population,  that  the  aristocracy  should  pass  a  reason- 
able portion  of  their  time  in  the  country.  They  are 
the  spoiled  children  of  excitement,  and  if  you  withhold 
that  in  the  country,  the3r  will  seek  it  in  the  capital,  in 
pursuits  and  pleasures  infinitely  more  debasmg  and 
more  rubious  to  health  and  fortune.  Look  at  Faris. 
Is  an  tdueoHd  aristocracy  here  n>oken  of?  Is  it  in- 
deed so,  that  in  the  alternative  of  their  urban  or  rural 
excitements,  the  objects  are  so  low  ?  Is  it  indeed  so, 
that  without  the  slaughter  of  its  innocent  animals, 
which  spread  a  Nvlng  poetry  over  its  fields,  our 
<\better  classes**  find  no  attraction  in  the  country, 
no  delight  in  « the  green  fields  of  England  in  the 
merry  month  of  May,**  no  luxury  In  the  roses^  <^ 
June,  the  pride  of  July,  the  mellowness  of  Autumn, 
that  they  indeed— 

''  Renounce  the  boundless  store 
*    Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields. 

The  warbline  woodland,  the  resoundine  shore. 

The  pomp  of  griMres,  and  garniture  qH  fields 
. .  All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds. 

And  all  that  echoes  to  the  sons  of  even, 
\    All  that  the  mountain*s  sheltenog  bosom  shields, 
•  And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven  ?'* 

Can  we  have  a  more  rousing  proof  than  this  of  a 
defective,  nay,  a  penrerted  eduioation?  I  say  per- 
verted, for  the  barbarism  is  actually  inculcated.  The 
vacuum  is  filled  by  precept  and  example  with  images 
of  rural  slaughter ;  the  young  idea  is  taught  to  ikaai 

•  I  »y  m^rMfjitf  claSni,  for  I  gsaot  that  Unhu  g««e  Is 
■s  legitftnate  as  killing  matton,  and  do  not  qoarrd  with  a 
Mbordinate  and  nu>derate  resort  to  the  teld  l»y  those  whose 
main  atocatioiis  aro  more  nsefol  and  difnified.  It  is 
healtfiM  eaerdse :  I  caanot  concede  to  it  a  higher  merit. 


most  carefully,  and  the  Imdlfr  thought  assiduously 
reared,  whidi  longs  for  manhood  and  bloodshed. 
The  spirit  of  severity,  and  even  cruelty  and  blood,  of 
our  criminal  code,  has  with  no  small  reason  been  im- 
puted, in  some  respeetf,  to  thb  remnant  of  the  hunt- 
ing stage  of  society. 

The  evils  suffered  by  society  from  ignbraoce  ef  the 
human  foeukiea  and  their  right  app&etion,  will  be 
mote  obvious,  when  wa  eome  ta  inquiae  what  the 
faculties  and  their  relations  are;  it  may  sufilce  at 
present  to  say,  that  happiness  is  rarely  if  ever  at- 
tained, and  that  the  preponderence  of  selfish  feelings, 
which  are  incapable  of  rational  aatisfoction,  veriSes 
the  tmth  that  *<a]l  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  qitrit.** 
Ignoranoe  of  physieal  and  organia  oonditiona  of 
heUth  produce  disease,  whUe  it  transmits  the  cense- 
quences  in  weakened  constitutions  to  offipring.  The 
selfish  desire  of  wealth  brings  together,  in  matrimo- 
nial alliance^  the  predisposed  to  disease  and  insanity, 
and  bitter  donaettic  stirring  is  the  consequence. 
The  same  desire  of  wealth,  added  to  ambition  to  rise 
above  others,  regulate  or  rather  derange  the  whole 
system  of  life,  and  there  is  not  one  ray  of  light 
but  dure^arM  Christianity  to  guide  in  a  diieo* 
tion  more  eonsatent  with  real  happiness.  This  is 
ignonmee  of  the  moral  conditions  of  human  wcaL 
An  enlightened  friend  of  the  author's  once  asked  an 
excellent  young  man  about  to  embark  for  Indii^what 
views  he  entertained  of  life,  and  the  ot^ects  of  his  own 
existence?  The  question  was  new  to  him.  He  had 
been  <*  well  educated,**  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  words,  but  be  had  never  conceived  that  lifo  had 
any  higher  aim  than  to  acquire  a  fortune^  marry,  rear 
a  fiunilv,  live  in  a  fine  house,  drink  expenatve  wines, 
die,  and  go  to  heaven]!  There  was  no  provision  in  this 
for  reaping  enjoyment  from  the  higher  famlties  of  his 
nature;  he  was  not  aware  that  these  had  any  other 
function  to  perform  than  u>  regulate  his  conduct  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  gratification  of  bis  infisrior  feelings. 
This  is  the  condition  of  mind  in  which  almoat  all 
young  men  of  the  upper  and  middle  dasses  of  society 
enter  into  active  lifo ;  and  nothing  can  weU  be  con- 
ceived more  disadvantageous  to  their  success  and  hap- 
piness. Those  who  are  what  is  oaUed  religioudy 
educated,  are  not  more  fortunate ;  because  no  sect  in 
religion  has  yet  addressed  itself  to  the  duty  of  teach- 
ing the  nature  of  man  the  vahie  of  pursuks  in  life, 
the  institutions  of  society,  and  the  relation  of.  all  these 
to  the  reliffions  and  moral  foculties  of  man.  Without 
understanding  these,  no  person  entering  upon  active 
lifo  can  see  has  wav  clearly,  or  entertain  eonsisteni  or 
elevated  views  of  duty,  and  the  true  soureea  of  bapt> 
piness. 

This  deficiency  in  knowledge  is  remarkably  exem- 
plified in  young  men  bora  to  large  fortunes,  who  have 
succeeded  in  minority  to  their  paternal  esutes,  and, 
on  attaining  majority,  are,  by  law,  iatitled  to  pursue 
their  own  happiness  in  their  own  way.     It  is  quhe 
lamentable  to  observe  the  btmible,  the  debadng  course 
they  almoat  always  adopt*     Rat^mal  view*  ftf  them- 
selves, of  human  nature,  and  of  the  institutions  of 
society,  would  be  invaluable  to  such  individnals;  but 
the^  have  no  adeiiuate  means  of  obtaining  them,  while 
positively  fUse  views  hare  been  im|»lanted  in  their 
minds  by  a  perverted  education.     I  grant  the  ease  to 
be  an  extreme  one,  of  a  yoimg  gentleman  of  large 
fortune^  not  destitute  of  talanta  and  good  fealiiy,  and 
reguhtfly  subijeotcd  to  all  the  appliaasea  of  deiS-lano 
ffuage  education  at  school  and  college,  whe^  on  the. 
day  of  his  m^ority,  was  declared  a  free  man,  witk 
power  to  choose  the  most  likely  road  to  re^  happ^Mss. 
What  did  he  do?    He  eetabUshed,  of  couise^  a  stnd 
of  hunters,  a  pack  of  hound%  and  a  wbde  armoniy 
of  fowling-pieces,    galloping  and  biasing  and  shragh- 
tering  being  univeraally  held  insqpaiable  ftom  wei^ 
and  rank,  in  the  present  state  of  dviiiaatlDO.    Coaeh«- 
driving,  either  Tjf  private  fov-in-hand  vebkles  or  the 
public  conveyances,  b  no  longer  sanctioned  bf  gsns 
ral  approbation,  as  suiting  the  agje :  neaertheles^  our 
hopeful  had  a  trial  of  coaeh-driving,     Fvom  thk  he 
was  diverted  by  matrimony,  and  pest-nup«Udly  took 
to  another  ratification  of  hia  foetilties^  of  rather  an 
original  kiod;  he  pUoedcats  upon  a  flmtt  in  the  middle 
ofa  pond,  and  sent  dogs  to  swim  in  and  attack  them  i 
This  last  occupation  would  have  been  disdaiaed  bgr  a 
young  nobleman  of  immense  posseesions,  who,  at  a. 
feast  in  honour  of  his  minority,  nenifitsted  the  best 
natural  disposition,  by  acknowledging  that  ha  had 
always  been  taught,  and  had  ahnya  fek,  that  the 
great  duty  imposed  upon  him,  by  hie  mnk  and  Sob* 
tune,  waa  to  do  good.    The  dealamtJon  waa  sincere^ 
and  the  character  of  the  speaker  such  as  to  arartant- 
the  belief  that  he  would  act  upon  it,  if  his  education 
had  been  such  as  to  have  shown  him  hew  to  do  so,  or 
rather,  as  the  previous  point,  wMat  fa  dbw     To  keep  a 
pack  of  hounds,  to  be  foliowod  over  fields  and  ineb- 
sures  by  the  Sliu  of  the  county,  does  not  stand  very 
high  in  the  scale  of  good ;  lo  engage  keenly  in  party 
politics  is  not  good,  for  these  are  generally  incom- 
patible with  the  general  weal;  to  di^tense  oestly  and 
luxurious  hospitality  indiscriminately,  is  to  do  wide- 
spreading  mischief;  to  pursue  or  encourage  idleness 
or  fKvolous  occupations,  is  not  good ;  to  strengthen, 
by  influence  and  example,  the  pride  ef  rank  and  its 
co-relative  sycophancy,  to  uphold  the  heartless,  icy, 
withering  barriers  of  fashion,  and,  by  external  pomp. 


efrcumstance,  and  e^ipage^  to  shut  out  knosrledgt 
oi,  and  sympathy  with,  the  general  mass  of  sodeU'^ 
cultivated  and  uncultivated,  are  all  severally  bad; 
and,  akhouf^  much  the  praetiee  of  our  nobility, 
injurious,  in  a  degree  to  which  their  education  shuta 
their  eyes,  to  themselves  and  to  society.  Education, . 
rendered  what  it  ought  to  be,  will  point  out  **  what 
is  good,**  bqth  in  its  temporal  and  spiritual  sense,  to 
the  wealth-loaded  fovourites  of  fortulfe.  «  To  do 
good  and  to  communicate**  is  eminently  in  their 
power,  if  they  will  first,  *'  with  all  their  gettings,  get 
knowledge,**  and  apply  it  to  useful  purposes ;  if  they 
will  learn  and  value  the  acts  and  manifestations  m 
high  intellectual  and  moral  endowments,  more  tlnm 
physical  comforts,  sensual  enjoyments,  and  external , 
pomp ;  if  they  will  seek  the  society  of  enlightened 
and  benevolent  men,  whose  intellects  are  repknished 
with  knowledge  of  the  Creator's  works  and  ways, 
whose  hearts  swell  with  wonder,,  adoration,  andlove^ 
whose  whole  minds  are  instinct  with  sympathy  with, 
and  ardent  desire  for,  human  happiness.  With 
their  aid  they  would  know  how  to  convert  their 
wealth  into  a  powerful  engine  of  social  benefit,  and, 
from  this,  the  legitimate  gratification  of  the  higher 
foculties  of  their  nature,  they  would  enjoy  as  wdl  as 
confer  real  good. 

The  very  proposition  of  such  a  course  for  a  rich, 
splendid,  el^^t,  and  *'  spirited"  young  nobleman, 
would,  of  course,  aipretmi,  raise  in  himself  and  the 
whole  table  he  presides  at,  a  roar  of  incredulous  and 
scornful  laughter,  the  natural  expression  of  the  very 
barbarism  so  much  to  be  deplored.  But,  with  more 
enlightened  riews,  it  will  come  to  be  acknowledged 
that  the  waste  of  life,  fortune,  and  happiness  by  the 
aflhient  which  characterises  the  present,  as  it  has 
marked  the  past  ages  of  the  world,  is  owin^  in  no 
small  degree,  to  ignorance  of  human  nature,  its  wants 
and  capacities — in  other  words,  to  imperfbct  educa- 
tion.^ 

A  volume  might  be  filled*  with  proo&  of  the  suf- 
fering from  ignorance  which  visits  all  classes,  and 
none  mere  than  the  higher.  The  inactivity  «i  the 
foculties  of  persons  of  fashion  is  a  perfect  tmtUnm 
viUe,  Their  vacuity  and  dislike  to  mental  exereise  ia 
constant  ennui,  and  their  indisposition  to  muscidar 
exercise  and  fresh  air,  brings  in  its  train  a  whole  ca* 
talogue  of  ailments.  Their  carriages  **  stop  the  way*' 
to  health,  bloom,  and  beauty.  Who  has  net  pitied^ 
when  they  were  thought  to  envy,  the  pale- fooed  vio* 
tim  dragged  to  what  is  called  an  airing,  in  which 
lunn  and  limbs  are  alike  unconcerned,  and  are  both 
tending  to  a  sute  of  disease  by  impeded  ciretilataon 
and  impaired  digestion.  Much  of  high  lifo  ia  an 
ignorant  defiance  of  nature's  laws,  and  is  visited  with 
enfeebled  functions,  lassitude,  uneasiness,  anxiety,  and 
a  thousand  evils^  arising  from  iofnuffement  of  in- 
stitutions, which,  when  observed  ana  obeyed,  lead 
to  delight  and  happiness.  No  cenaideraitMns  but 
rank  and  wealth  determine  matrimonial  allianeeiv 
and  these  are  ofien  in  consequence  ilUasserted.  Tha. 
enfeeblement  and  diseases  of  high  life  axe»  by  n»» 
ture's  law,  transmitted  to  ofisprin^  as  surdy  aa 
those  of  the  reckless  and  dissehitn  mechanie;  the 
powers  of  mind  snfifer  deterieration  from  the  Ifer- 
fluence  of  impaired  nervea  and  brain :  the  raea  itself 
degenerates,  and  imbecility,  and  even  iasaaity^  visit. 
the  palaces  of  the  great,  much  mora^  in  properticn  ft» 
their  numbers,  tlum  the  hovels  of  the  poor* 

It  ia  hanentahle  to  aee  ignonmee  of  the  eonditloDa 
of  health  inducing  the  aspirant  to  college  honours  to' 
impose  upon  himself  more  prolonged  labour  than' 
that  to  which  the  manual-foboiirer  is  forced  by  want 
of  braad,  reckleas  that  he  loeca  health  and  life  in  ihe 
pursuit.  In  the  biogvaphies  of  early  talent,  when  I 
have  cone  to  the  ueual  passige,  *<  when  his  compa^ 
niona  played^  he  remamed  to  read  and  study,''  I 
have  looked  on  a  few  pages,  and  always  found  that 
hadied  early.  Noattempt  Is  made  in  our  defiwtive 
edueatioi^  to  ineulcate  and  impress  such  knowledge 
upon  us;  and  we  ffad  the  most  talented  men  aetinr 
in  nautical  dkregavd  of  these  oenditione  of  healtt 
and  longeritv.  I  cannot  withhold  the  fbHowiiig' 
apposite  and  naost  hntruetive  passage  fh>m  Mr 
Combed  week,  abeady  referred  to,  on  the  '  Cbnsti-' 
tutiimof  Man.'  **  No  idee  esa  be  more  ptepostcrens,- 
than  that  of  human  beinea  baring  no  time  eestudy 
and  obey  the  natural  instttudona.  These  laws  pun- 
ish se  sevenlyv  iriien  neglected,  that  they  cause  the 
ofiimdeff  to  lose  lee^  mere  ffoie  in  undereobg  1 


undergoing  hfo 
phetlkwient  than  weaid  be  requisite  to  o^eythetB. 
A  gentlemen  STteeiletly  engaged  in  business,  whose 
nervous  and  digestive  systems,  have  been  impaired  - 
by  the  neglect  of  ti»  organic  laws^  was  desired  tO" 
walk  in  the  open  ak  at  least  one  hour  a-daj;  to 
repose  from  all  exertion,  bodily  and  mental,  fiar  one 
full  hour  after  bmakfest,  and  another  fiill  hour  affanr 
dmnmf  beeauae  the  brain  cannot  expend  its-  energy 
in  think Hig  and  aiding  digestion  at  the  same  time, 
and  to  practise  modmtion  in  diet;  which  last  he  ^ 
regulariy  obssreed;  but  he  laughed  at  the  very  idea  of 
his  having  three  hours  a-day  to  tptere  for  attention  to 

*  Aa  admkaUe  vshiaio  has  been  as  fiOed-^*  The  GoastHa* 
tion  of  Man  hi  relation  to  Bxteraal  Objects,'  by  Mr  Ooosaa 
Combe,  of  Edinb«rgh,  a  woiii  in  its  second  editioa  la 
America,  aad  already  tiaoslated  into  French,  German,  and 
Swedish. 
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his  health.  The  replj  was,  that  the  or^^io  laws 
admit  of  no  exception,  md  that  he  must  either  obey 
them,  or  take  the  comequeneei :  but  that  the  time 
loat  bj  the  punishment  would  be  double  or  treble 
that  requisite  for  obedience ;  and  accordingly  the  f^t 
was  so.    Instead  of  his  attending  an  appointment,  it  is 

Suite  usual  for  him  to  send  a  note,  perhaps  at  two  in 
le  afternoon,  in  these  terms : — <  I  was  so  distressed 
with  head-ache  last  night  that  I  never  ^closed  my 
eyes;  and  to-day  I  am  still  incapable  of  being  out  of 
bed.' '  On  other  occasions,  he  is  out  of  bed,  but  apo- 
logises for  incapacity  to  attend  to  business,  on  ac- 
count of  an  intolerable  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach.  In  diort,  if  the  hours  lost  in  these  painfiil 
snflTeriogs  were  added  together,  and  distributed  over 
the  da3r8  when  he  is  able  for  duty,  he  would  find 
them  far  outnumber  those  which  would  suffice  for 
obedience  to  Uie  organic  laws,  and  with  this  differ- 
ence  in  the  results,—- -by  neglect,  he  loses  both  his  hours 
and  his  enjoyment ;  whereas,  by  obedience,  he  would 
be  rewarded  by  aptitude  for  business,  and  a  pleasing 
consciousnen  of  existence.** 

Perhaps  the  most  wide-spreading  mischief  to 
8<l>ciety  comes  of  the  only  other  ignorance  with  which 
I  shafl  detain  the  reader,  the  ceaseless,  indiscriminate, 
and  incogitate  pursuit  of  wealth.  There  are  no  limits 
to  thb  object  with  most  men,  but  the  stern  barriers  of 
law.  Merchants  and  manufocturers  hasten  to  be  rich 
beyond  the  course  of  nature;  they  engage  in  adven- 
tures for  which  they  have  neither  capacity  nor 
talents  ;  they  enter  into  the  roost  inconsiderate  part- 
nerships; they  lend  and  borrow,  and  involve  each 
other  in  the  consequences  of  the  rashest  speculations ; 
and  they  live  in  splendour  far  beyond  their  means. 

Machinery  should  reasonably  abridge  l>odily  toil, 
and  leave  leisure  for  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment, with  its  concomitant  enjoyment ;  but  machi- 
nery has  been  used  only  to  overlabour  workmen  and 
overstock  markets;  prices  fall  ruinously  low;  the 
labourers  ktely  overworked  are  thrown  idle,  and  lefi 
to  starve  or  be  supported  on  charity  ;  what  are  called 
"  better  times**  return ;  the  glut  is  removed,  work  is 
abundant;  avarice  again  overdoes,  and  again  the 
market  is  glutted,  and  the  labourers  ^ain  thrown 
into  idleness,  starvation,  and  misery.  In  1825-6-7, 
these  views  were  fearfully  verified ;  large  bodies  of 
workmen  were  supported  on  charity.  For  many 
nuserable  hours  they  were  idle,  which  hours,  distri- 
buted over  the  time  of  their  labour,  would  have 
aflR>rded  them  sufficient  daily  subsisten'tc.  The 
Creator  intended  man  to  labour  a  reasonable  portion 
of  his  time,  but  when  man  infringes  this  law  by 
abuse,  he  defeats  his  own  end ;  he  is  thrown  idle 
longer  than  all  the  time  put  together  which,  in  each 
day,  would  have  given  him  ailutary  leisure.  This 
has  been  written  in  Inroad  characters,  and  should  be 
remembered.  It  is  a  curious  and  instructive  fact, 
that  when  these  miscalled  good  times  returned,  and 
labour  was  An  request,  workmen  struck  for  higher 
wages,  and  for  months  some  manufactories  were  &om 
Ais  cause  stopped ;  when  the  glut  returned  and  iu 
consequences,  these  masters  were  the  most  fortunate, 
for  they  had  less  on  band,  and,  blind  themselves,  had 
been  taught  by  their  blind  workmen  in  quest  of  a 
different  olgect,  that  the  overtrading  of  their  neigh- 
bours was  a  folly  which  they  bad,  by  no  wisdom  of 
their  own,  but  by  an  accidental  combination  of  cir- 
cnnriHanoes,  escaped.  At  the  present  moment,  pros- 
perity has  returned :  the  seconder  of  th^  address,  iu  ' 
the  House  of  Commons  the  other  night  went  into  a 
detail  to  show  that  all  our  manu&etures  were  thriv- 
ing and  affording  fbll  employment..  Let  us  not 
boast.  Love  of  money,  hurry  to  be  rich,  still  afflicte 
oor  imperfiMtly  educated  capitalists.  Competition 
1^  urge  them  on  in  the  race,  another  glut  will  stop 
them,  their  workmen  will  again  be  thrown  idle»  and 
much  oonunercial  distress  will  be  the  consequence.  ^ 
In  nothing  is  education  more  wanted  than  for  the 
attainment  of  prinotples  which  shall  put  the  race  Ibr 
wealth  under  -rational  practioal  regoktion,  that  if 
may  not  defeat  itself,  and  subjeet  soeiety  to  aoon- 
at^t  altvnation  ct  mock  prosperity  and  overwhelm- 
lagmisery. 

JBut  we  must  proceed  from  the  erils  which  visit  the 
dass  of  soeiety  above  manual  labour,  akhough  they 
are  by  no  means  exhausted,  to  a  shaH  inquiry  into 
tbeur.eaiises.  Before.  doii«  so,,  howaver,  it  may  be 
neoess^  to  guard  the  picture  I  have  drawn  from  the 
mqputation  of  being  overcharged,  and  on  that  ground 
i^ected  as  altogether  false.  This  objection  k  most 
likely  to  oome  from  persons  who  live  in  comfortable' 
oireumstaooes,  and  a  fiur  external  good-wiU  towards 
the  circle  of  their  aequaintances,  the  worid  to  them, 
and  among  whom  they  know  kind-hearted,  decent,  • 
moral,  religious,  and  even  a  few  generous  individuals ; 
who  shrink  from  the  disgusting  task  of  examining  the 
aoras  of  society,  or  going  deeper  than  a  very  sattsfise- 
torily  varnished  skin  which  covers  them;  who  feel  in 
theirownpersons.no  inconvenience  from  idleged  so-- 
cial  evils,  the  degradation,  physical  and  moral,  of  the 
working  classes,  and  the  humble  aCtainmenU  and  prao-  - 
tical  enrors  of  the  middle  and  higher;  and  who  even 
resent  bema  disturbed  by  the  tiresome  people  who  are 
alwa^  CToaking,  « that  whatever  W,  is  wrong,**  instead 
of  enjoying  the  far  more  consolatory  conviction,  that, 
whatever  is,  is  right.     ReadUy  do  I  concede  to  the 


most  contented  of  these  otjectors,  that  there  it  a  large 
portion  of  genuine  good,  moral  and  religious,  in  so- 
ciety; that  this,  with  a  much  larger  ingredient  of 
conventional  morality,  and  its  result,  positive^  law, 
preserves  the  system  from  falling  to  pieces,  which  it 
would  do  in  an  hour,  were  the  {llcture  I  have  drawn 
of  the  lower  and  higher  classes  of  universal  and  un- 
qualifed  application.  The  higher  sentiments  <ir«  at 
work  in  our  legislation  and  our  social  economy ;  jus< 
tice  is  cxtendinc  its  influence,  and  benevolence  and 
charity  are  distinguishing  the  age.*  But,  while  all 
this  Js  granted,  it  is  mainuined  that  the  positive  evils 
which  have  been  enumerated  do  exist;  nay,  more, 
that  they  immensely  preponderate,  and  we  should 
deeply  miscalcuUite  if  we  glossed  over  and  spared  them 
fbr  the  sake  of  the  good  wherewith  they  are  mixed. 
When  the  question  is  answered,  **  What  is  our  edu- 
cation ?"*  all  that  has  been  said  of  our  condition  will  be 
easihr  and  naturally  accounted  fbr. 

First,  Thero  exist  no  adequate  means,  either  in  pri- 
vate families  or  publictinstitutions,  with  the  exception 
of  Infant  Schools,  of  which,  in  the  sequel,  for  edu- 
cating the  feelings,  improving  the  dispositions,  re- 
straining the  inferior  propensities,  and  exercising  the 
higher  sentiments — ^in  short,  for  Moral  Tkaikikg. 
In  all  this  we  took  our  chance,  and  picked  up  what 
we  might,  from  partial  parents,  nursery-maids,  and 
juvenile  companions.  The  animal  feelings,  being  the 
strongest,  acted  in  us  with  all  the  blindness  and  all  the 
power  of  instincts,  and  laid  a  broad  and  deep  foundation 
for  habitual  selflshness.  There  is  no  greater  change, 
nay,  revolution  in  education,  than  will  arise  out  of 
the  nascent  want,  the  incipient  demand  which  is  felt 
by  the  more  enlightened  part  of  society,  for  this,  edu- 
cation's parunount  objecL  Multitudes  do  not  yet 
know  what  it  means,  or  laugh  at  it  as  a  wild  chimera, 
when  they  succeed  in  Imperfectly  taking  in  the  idea. 
The  refracted  ray,  the  full  light,  is  seen  from  the 
mountain  before  it  shines  upon  the  valley;  but  it 
must  shine  as  the  day,  and  widely  influence  our  insti- 
tutions, before  we  shall  merit  the  name  of  an  educated  ■ 
people.  As  a  proof  of  the  slow  progress  of  truths 
which  nevertheless  concern  man  in  his  most  vital 
social  interests,  it  is  instructive  to  look  back  and  find 
such  truths  announced  to  an  age  long  past,  by  master 
minds  that  arose  long  before  the  generation  qualified 
to  appreciate  their  genius,  and  profit  by  their  wisdom. 
Milton  and  Locke  both  advocated  moral  training ; 
they  held  it  paramount  to  inteUeetuaU  and  intelleeemal 
merely  eubterment  to  it.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
years  have  passed  since  they  urged  on  the  notice  of 
their  countrymen  its  superiority  and  necessity ;  but 
no  attempt  was  made  to  act  upon  the  principles  they 
taught  till  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  when  the  first 
Infant  Sohoc^  realised  th^ir  bequest  to  their  country, 
and  commenced  the  era  of  moral  education.  I  can- 
not withhold  the  solemn  words  of  tbesefgseat  men. 
Impressed,  as  I  am,  profoundly,  with  a  conriction  of 
their  transcendent  value,  they  are  to  me,  as  4t  were, 
*<the  voice  of  the  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead.** 
Milton's  words  are  these-*."  The  end  of  learning  is  to 
repair  the  ruin  of  our ^  first  parents,  by  regaining  to 
know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowlc^^  to  love 
him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we  may  the 
nearest,  by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  virtue,  which 
being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace  of  faith,,  make  up 
the  highest  perfection.**— iLsOcr  to  Sanmel  HartHb. 

Locke  says,  « It  is  virtue,  then,  direct '  virtue, 
which  is*  the  hard  >nd  valuable  part  to  be  aimed  at 
in  education,  and  not  a  forward  pertness,  or  any  little 
arts  of  shifting.  All  other  considerations  and  ac- 
complishments should  give  way  and  be  postponed  to 
this.  This  is  the  solid  and  substantial  good,  which 
tutors  should  not  only  read  lectures  and  talk  of,  but 
the  labour  and  art  of  education  should  furnish  the 
mind  with,  and  fiuten  there,  and  never  cease  till  the 
young  man  had  a  true  relish  of  it,  and  placed  his 
strength,  hts  glory,  and  his  pleasure  in  It.** — Locke't 
T%ought$  eoneeming  Education,  §  70. 

«  Learning  must  be  had,  but  in  the  second  pUce, 
as  subservient  only  to  greater  qualities.  Seek  out 
somebody  (as  your  son's  tutor)  that  mav  know  how 
discreetly  to  fimn  his  manners ;  place  him  in  hands 
where  you  may,  as  much  as  possible,  secure  his  inno- ' 
cence,  cherish  and  nurse  up  the  good,  and  gently 
correct  and  weed  out  any  bad  indinations,  and  settle 
him  in  good  habits.  This  Is  the  main  point,  and 
this  being  provided' for,  learning  may  be  had  into  the 
bargain.**...§  147. 

"  But  under  whose  care  soever  a  child  is  put  to  be 
taught,  during  die  tender  and  flexible  years  of  his 
lif^  this  is  certain,  it  should  be  one  who  thinks  Latin 
and  language  the  least  part  of  education ;  one  who, 
knowing  how  much  virtue  and  a  well-tempered  soul 
is  to  be  preferred  to  any  sort  of  learning  or  language, 
makes  it  his  chief  business  to  form  the  mind  of  his 
sehokir,  and]  give  that  a  right  disposition ;  which,  if 
once  got,  thou^  all  the  rest  should  be  neglected, 
would,  in  due  time,  produce  all  the  rest ;  and  which, 

*  The  intire  generation  is  apt  to  take  credit  fbr  the  in- 
Btitationa  of  charity.  The  sabscripcion  lists  of  theso  tell  a 
difTerent  tale.  It  has  been  observed  that  aboot  IMO  known 
individuals.oftho  150,000  of  which  Bdinbargh  is  composed, 
support  all  the  charitable  establiahmeiits  in  the  place. 
The  London  proportion  would  be  19,000.  It  woold  be  inte- 
resting:  to  know-how  the  fact  stands— cA«ri/jf  balls  and  mu- 
sical festivals,  of  coarse,  excluded. 


if  it  be  not  got  and  settled,  so  as  to  keep  out  ill  and 
vicious  habits,  languages  and  sciences,  and  all  the 
other  accomplishments  of  education,  will  be  to  no 
purpose,  but  to  make  the  worse  or  more  dangerous 
man.**— §  177. 

Lord  Kames  antictpated  his  ace  more  than  half  a 
century.  In  his  <  Hints  on  Eduoation,*  with  pro- 
found truth  to  us,  but  mero  sentimental  writing  to  ■ 
the  generation  he  addressed,  he  says,  «  It  appears 
unaccoimtable  that  our  teachers  generally  have  di- 
rected their  instructions  to  the  hCM,  with  very  little 
attention  to  the  heart.  From  Aristotle  down  ta 
Locke,  books  without  number  have  been  composed 
for  cultivating  and  improring  the  understanding; 
few,  in  proportion,  for  cultivating  and  improving  the- 
afTections.  Yet,  surely,  as  ;man  is  intendea  to  be 
more  an  active  than  a  contemplative  being,  the  edu-  ' 
eating  of  a  young  man  to  behave  properly  in  society, 
is  of  still  greater  importance  than  the  making  him 
even  a  Solomon  for  knowledge.**  Society  has  sufiTered 
much,  and  suffers  severelv  yet,  for  its  ignorant  neglect 
of  these  admonitions.  The  principle  and  the  practice 
of  moral  training  will  be  detailed  in  iu  proper  place. 

Haring  worse  than  lost  five  or  six  years  in  the  nursery, 
—baring  passed  the  practicable  season  of  moral  train- 
ing, with  ail  our  natitral  faults  about  us,  tempers  unre- 
fulated,  pride  and  vanity  decidedly  pampered,  and  sd-  ■ 
shness  aggravated,  we  were  sent  to  school  to  lxasn  to 
azAD.    That  there  is  some  improvement  in  schools,  it 
would  be  great  injustice  not  to  acknowledge ;  but  few 
adulit  can  say  that  mere  reading  was  in  their  fint 
school  instruction  vouchsaied  to  them.      Even  yet 
no  attempt  is  made  to  direct  aright  the  natural  appe- 
tite of  the  young  to  know.     Reading   is  a  useful 
instrument  of  knowledge,  but  it  is  gross  ignorance  to 
call  it  knowledge  itself.     Even  at  an  age  earlier  than  - 
that  of  our  **  English  school,**  the  faculties  ardently 
craved  their  natural  food — ^knowledge.     The  iniant  < 
purveys  in  some  degree  for  itself,  to  the  great  re- 
proach of  its  unenlightened  instructors.     At  school, 
these  knowledge-craving  fiiculties  have  little  or  no-  ' 
thing  done  fbr  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  natural  - 
neglect  of  the  'school-book,  the  result  of  their  prefe- 
rence of  something  else  much  more  instructive  as  well 
as  delightful,  was  punished  as  idleness  and  frivolity ; 
and  we  "left  our  first  school  as  we  went  to  it,  with 
scarcely  any  addition  to  our  knowledge. 

We  were  now  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  and  not 
past  the  season  for  yet  commencing  useful  knowledge 
training.  Creation  might  yet  have  been  made  to  ' 
open  upon  us  to  the  incalcalable  enlargement  of  the 
fund  of  our  happiness,  and  these  faculties  might  still 
have  been  delightfully  exercised,  by  which  knowledge 
is  acquired  and  stored ;  but  no ;  the  **  usages  of  so- 
ciety** demanded  that  we  should  then  commence  **  a 
classical  education  ;**  in  other  words,  the  study  for  from 
six  to  ten  years  of  the  languages  which  were'spoken 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  which  being  no 
longer  the  vernacular  tongues  of  any  living  people, 
are  called  the  dead  languages.  There  is  a  strong 
feeling  prevailing,  that  this  usage  is  a  monstrous 
error.  In  the  educational  crisis  at  which  we  have 
arrived,  it  is  beginning  to  be  inquired  into,  and  there 
can  be  no  dobbt  tbat^  the  schools  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages are  falling  oflT  in  popularity.  This  is  there* 
fore  a  subject  which  I  am  not  warranted  to  omit  in 
this  treatise.  There  is  odium  and  imputed  pre- 
sumption in  even  approaching  the  strongholds  of. 
habit  and  prejudice  with  an  inquiring  purpose  ;  and 
that  odium  always  holds  an  inverse  proportion  to  the 
merit  of  the  system  or  practice  to  be  investigated. 
Truth  and  real  merit  neither  dread  nor  resent  free  dis- 
cussion. It  b  matter,  too,  of  current  observation,  that 
the  temperature  of  controversy  is  always  increased 
when  interests  are  endangered ;  when,  therefore,  we 
consider  the  splendid  endowments,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, for  the  study  of  classical  literature,  which  have 
stood  for  centuries  in  venerable  grandeur,  and  con- 
tinue to  dispense  the  richest  prizes,  it  were  in  vain  to 
look  for  dispassionate  discussion  in  those  who  ei\joy  or 
look  forward  to  these  objects.  Antiquity  and  wealth, 
however,  are  not  in  themselves  valid  defences  of  so- 
cial evils.  The  time  is  come  for  a  grave  trial  of  the 
claims  of  the  dead  languages  to  engross  so  many  of 
the  years  of  youth,  to  the  exclusion  nearly  of  all 
other  kinds  of  education.  If  their  advocates  and 
Incumbents  be  confident  of  the  strength  of  their 
cause,  they  ought  to  court  the  inquiry,  to  save  them 
from  being  prejudiced  by  a  pracucal  rejection  which 
is  daily  gaining  ground. 

(  7%is  Chapter  to  be  eonduded  next  week,) 


Pauxncx  I  why,  *tis  the  soul  of  peace ; 
Of  all  the  virtues,  *tis  nearest  him  to  heav*n ; 
It  makes  men  look  like  gods.     The  best  of  men 
That  e*er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a  sufferer, 
A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit, 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.  2 

Vecker, 
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JYcm  Wtdiuidajf  the  3rd  to  TuM$day  the  Qth  Deceadter. 

AKOTHXR  nCTUSB  OP  DECKMBXR. 

(From  the  *  Mirror  qf  the  Moniht.*) 

Tbe  meadows  are  still  green — almost  as  green  as  in 
the  spring,  with  the  late  sprouted  ^rass  that  the  last 
rains  have  called  up,  since  it  has  left  off,  and  the 
cattle  called  home  to  enjoy  their  winter  fodder.  The 
eotn-fields,  too,  are  bright  with  their  delicate  sprink- 
ling of  young  autumn  sown  wheat;  the  ground 
about  the  hedge-rows  and  in  the  young  copses  is 
still  pleasant  tolook  upon,  from  the  sobered  green  of 
the  hardy  primrose  and  violet,  whose  clumps  of  un- 
hiding leaves  brave  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  season  ; 
and  every  here  and  there,  a  bush  of  holly  darts  up  a 
pyramid  of  shining  leaves  and  brilliant  berries,  from 
amidst  the  late  wUd  and  wandering,  but  now  fiuled 
and  forlorn  company  of  woodbines  and  eglantines, 
which  have  all  the  rest  of  the  year  been  exulting 
over,  and  almost  hiding  it,  with  their  quick-growing 
branches  and  flaunting  flowers.  The  evergreens,  too, 
that  assist  in  forming  the  home  indosures,  have  alto- 
gether  lost  their  sombre  hue  which  they  have  until 
Euely  worn — sombre  in  comparison  wiih  the  bright 
freshness  of  spring  and  the  splendid  variety  of  au- 
tumn :  and  now,  that  not  a  leaf  is  left  around  them, 
they  look  as  gay  by  the  contrast  as  they  lately  looked 
grave. 

Now,  the  high-piled  turnip  cart  is  teen  labouring 
along  the  narrow  lanes,  or  stands  ready  with  its 
white  load  in  the  open  field,  watting  to  be  borne  to 
the  expectant  cattle,  that  are  safely  stalled  and  shel- 
tered for  the  season ;  while,  for  the  few  that  are  still 
permitted  to  remain  at  the  mercy  of  the  inclement 
skiesy  and  to  make  their  unwholesome  bed  upon  the 
drenched  earth,  the  moveable  bay-rack  is  daily  filled 
with  its  fragrant  store,  and  the  op^  shed  but  poorly 
suppliea  the  place  of  the  warm  and  well-roofed  stalls 
of  the  straw-yard. 

Now,  too,  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
herd  (fbr  the  old  ones  know  by  experience  that  it  is 
not  worth  the  trouble),  seeing  the  tempting  green  of 
the  next  field  through  the  loifless  hedge-rows,  break 
their  way  through,  and  find  the  (are  as  bitter  and  as 
scanty  as  that  which  they  have  left. 

Now  the  hazels  throw  out  their  husky  blossoms 
from  their  bare  branches,  looking,  as  they  hang 
straight  down,  like  a  dark  rain  arrested  in  its  des- 
cent; and  the  furze  flings  out  its  bright  yellow 
flow^  upon  the  otherwise  bare  common,  like  little 
gleams  of  sunshine,  and  the  moles  ply  their  mis- 
chievous night-work  in  the  dry  meadows ;  and  the 
green  plover  **  whistles  o'er  the  lea,**  and  the  snipes 
haunt  the  marshy  grounds;  and  the  wagtails  twinkle 
about  near  ihe  sprmg  heads ;  and  the  larks  get  to- 
gether in  companies;  and  talk  to  each  other,  mstead 
of  singing  to  themselves;  and  the  thrush  occasionally 
puts  wrth  a  plaintive  note,  as  if  half  afraid  of  the 
sound  of  its  own  voioe ;  and  the  hedge-sparrow  and 
tit-mouse  try  to  sing;  and  the  robin  does  sing  still, 
even  more  delightfully  than  he  has  done  all  the  rest 
of  the  year,  beeause  it  now  seems  as  if  he  sang  for 
us  rather  Uian  for  himseK— or  rather,  to  us,  for  it  is 
aim  for  his  supper  that  he  sings,  and  therefore  for 
hirasdf. 

Tb#«  is  no  place  so  desolate  as  the  orchard  this  * 
moBth';  for  none  of  the  Ihiit  trees  have  any  beauty 
oalrstej'at  the  best;  and  now,  they  have  not  a  leaf 
left  to  cover  their  nndgfatly  nakedness.* 

Not  so  with  the  kitchen-garden ;  thatf  if  it  has ' 
been' duly' attended  to,  is  full  of  interest  this  month, ' 
especially  by  comparison  with  the  scenes  of  decay 
and  barrennsss  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  ftuit ' 
trees  on  the  walls  are  all  nailed  out  with  the  taost 
scrupulous  regularity ;  and  by  them,  as  much  as  by 
anything  else,  you  may  now  judge  of  the  skill  and 
assiduity  of  your  garaener.  Inde^,  this  is  the 
month  of  all  others  in  which  hU  merits  are  put  to 
the '  test,  and  in  which  they  often  seem  to  vie  with 
those  of  nature  herself  Anybody  may  have  a  hand- 
some sarden  from  May  to  September;  but  only  those 
"Who  deserve  otie  can  have  it  from  September  to 
Mav.  Now,  then,  the  walls  are  all  covered  with 
tfaeii"«dde-8pread  fruit-flins;  the  celery  beds  stretch 
out  their  unbroken  lines  of  flresh-looking  green  :  the 
late  planted  lettuces  look  trim  and  erect  upon  the 
sheltered  borders  where  they  are  to  stand  the  winter 
and  be  ready,  not  to  open,  but  to  shut  up  their  yoling 
hearts  at  the  first  warm  breath  of  spring ;  the  green 
strings  of  autumn-sovm  peas  scarcely  lift  their  tender 
downward  turning  stems  above  the  dark  soil ;  the 
hardy  endives  spread  out  their  now  frill  srown  heads 
of  fimtastieally  curled  leaves,  or  stand  tiedup  from  the 
sun  and  air,  doing  the  penance  necessary  to  acquire 
for  them  that  agreeable  sUte  at  unbealthiness  with- 
out which  (like  modem  fine  ladies  who  contrive  to 
blanch  themselves  in  a  similar  manner,  and  by  similar 
means)  our  squeamish  appetites  could  not  relish 
them ;   the  cauliflower,  brocolit  and   kale  plants, 

•  We  beg  leave  to  olgect  to  the  word  "  onsigfatly.'*  A 
tree  Ks  a  tree  alwayi,  with  hope  and  memorv  to  invest  it, 
when  leaves  are  wtnttog .— Eb.  ' 


maintain  their  unbroken  ranks;  and,  finally,  even 
the  cabbages  themselves  (Mr  Brummel  being  self- 
banished  to  Boulogne,  and  therefore  not  within  hear- 
ing, I  may  venture  to  say  it)  even  the  young  cab- 
b^es  themselves  contrive  to  look  genteel,  in  virtue 
of  their  as  yet  heartless  state,  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
seeret  of  aU  gentility,  whether  in  a  cabbage  or  a 
countms.* 

As  to  the  flower-garden  this  month,  it  looks  a  pic- 
ture either  of  pleasantness  or  poverty  ;  according  to 
the  degree  of  care  and  skill  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it :  for  though  nature  wills  that  we  should 
enjoy  her  beauties  during  a  certain  period  of  the 
year,  whether  we  use  any  cflfbrts  towards  the  ob- 
taining of  them  or  not,  yet  she  lays  it  down  as  a 
general  principle^  in  regard  to  her  gifts,  that  to  seek 
them,  is  at  once  to  deserve,  to  have,  and  to  enjoy 
them  ;f  and  that,  without  such  seeking  we  diall  only 
have  just  enough  to  make  us  sigh  after  more. 


ROKAHOB   OF   RBAZ.   LITE. 

XLVJI. — THX    rUlST   rXMALZ   ACCOUCBZUE. 

Agkodice,  an  Athenian  female,  appears  to  have 
been  endued  with  a  considerable  portion  of  keen  sen- 
sibility towards  the  afflictions  and  calamities  of  others : 
with  this  amiable  disposition  she  united  qualities 
which  persons  of  that  laudable  description  do  not 
always  possess, — good  sense  to  direct,  and  consum- 
mate resolution  for  carrying  into  eiieoution  the  sin- 
gular efforts  she  made  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
her  follow-creatures ;  and  which  in  the  path  chosen 
by  her  benevolence  could  not  be  exercised  without 
difficulty  and  danger. 

This  excellent  woman  saw  with  concern  numbers 
of  her  own  sex  dying  or  undergoing  extreme  and 
frequently  unnecessary  rbk  and  protracted  pain  in 
child-birth,  because  they  dreaded  calling  in  profes- 
sional assistance,  or  resorted  to  it  when  too  late ;  for, 
at  the  period  to  which  I  refer,  there  was  a  positive 
law  in  Athens,  that  men  only  should  study  and  prac- 
tice this  or  any  other  branch  of  the  mediod  art. 

Agnodice  could  not  rest  contented  till  she  found  a 
remedy  for  this  evil,  which  struck  at  the  root  of 
population,  laid  a  cruel  tax  on  the  first  great  law  of 
nature,  and  overwhelmed  with  torture,  agony,  and 
death,  the  fairest,  the  most  modest,  and  often  the 
worthiest  of  women ;  whilst  certain  help  was  loudly 
called  for  and  really  administered  to  vicious  audacity 
and  callous  unconcern. 

Inspired  by  the  importance  of  her  object  and  anl. 
mated  by  the  humanity  of  her  purpose,  she  alleged 
a  call  from  a  sick  friend  at  a  considerable  distance  to 
account  for  her  absence,  and,  procuring  the  dress  of 
a  man,  attended  as  a  pupil  at  the  schools  where  the 
knowledge  she  wished  for  was  dispensed. 

As  improvement  is  eenerally  rapid  when  the  desire 
for  it  is  ardent,  Agnodice  soon  acquired  the  neces- 
sary qualifications,  and,  in  the  assumed  character  and 
dress  of  a  man,  afforded  substantial  relief  to  many 
women  who  had  been  deterred  by  modesty,  by  foar, 
and  other  motives,  firom  ^>plyiog  to  male  prolenors ; 
the  secret  of  her  being  a  woman  having  been  pre- 
viously imparted  to  those^  whose  situation  rendered 
her  assisfsnoe  necessary,    i 

But  the  gratitude  of  her  patients  or  the  selfishness 
of  her  opponents,  who  found  they  were  losing  busi- 
ness, led  to  a  discovery  of  this  nieritorious  imposture. 

They  cireuUited  reports  injurious  to  the  chaxaoter 
of  the  young  practitioner*  and,  ignorant  of  the  truth, 
insisted  that  he  was  frequently  sailed  in  when*  in 
fiwi*  no  medical  aid  was  neoassary,  and  that  danger- 
ous and  illicit  intercourse  was  carried  on  under  the 
convenient  plea  of  asking  advice. 

AgnocBce  was  tried  before  the  Areopagus, .  a  court 
so  called  from  their  assembling  on'^a  htU  of  that  name 
near  Athens ;  and  by  a  party  of  envious  husiiands 
and  jeakws  rivals  thii  ezeellrot  and  intrepid  wooian 
was  oondemned  to  die ;  an  uqjust  and  '■^Hi"****  sen- 
tence, which  would  have  been  canried  into  eaceution, 
if  the  prisoner  had  not  convinced  her  judges  in  away 
I  will  not  describe,  that  it  was  impossible  she  could 
have  been  guilty  of  the  crime  allsged  aadnst  her. 

Disappointed  in  their  purpose,  lier  adversaries  next 
endeavoured  to  destroy  her,  for  having  violated  an 
express  law,  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  arti- 
cle* which  pn^iibited  her  sex  from  studying  any 
branch  of  the  medical  profession.  •  On  this  charge, 
the  law  being  podUve,  her  judges  paused,  adien  the 
court  was  immediately  filled  with  a  crowd  of  women, 
many  -  of  whom  had  received  comfort,  and  many  of 
them  life,  from  her  welKtimed  aid. 

They  boldly  and  loudly  appealed  to  the  foelings, 
the  reason,  and  the  interests  of  the  person  they  ad- 
dressed! After  a  short  debate  Agnodice  was  honour- 
ably acquitted,  and  the  obnoxious  law  revoked.  Such 
waa  the  salutary  triumph  of  merit  sod  good  sense 
over  selfishness  and  absurd  prejudice. 
2^  Since  the  period  at~  which  the  transaction  I  have 

*  AU  fake  fsatilityy— oar  author  means.  Real  geatiltty 
is  either  beaevolooce  ia  ito  own  natural  graee,  or  m  good 
an  imitation  of  it  as  luhkm  can  master  op. — £p. 

t  This  is  an  oxcellent  remark,  well  thought  and  well  said, 
sad  deserves  to  be  got  by  heart  by  our  readersv-ED. 


related  took  place,  the  opinions  of  the  world  on  this 
subject  appear  to  have  taken  an  opposite  directioR  ; 
the  art  which  Agnodice  took  so.  generous  and  effec- 
tual a  method  of  acquiring,  is  now  almost  universally 
practised  by  men. 

Yet  it  has  been  doubted  whether,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten, — so  kind  a  guardian  have  we  in  the  superin- 
tending proridence  of  God— whether  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  nature,  with  trifling  aid,  does  not  con- 
duct the  business  with  safoty ;  but  the  fear,  perhaps 
a  natural  one  in  the  breast  of  each  woman,  that  ehe 
may  be  that  unfortunate  tenth,  has  secured,  and  still 
secures  to  the  modem  aeeotiehew  a  large  and  profit- 
able proportion  of  patients.  ^ 


BffAPAira    DB   BfiAUFRBMOMT    AND 
GARTOUGHB   THB    BOBBBR, 

DuxiNG  the  niffht  I  speak  of,  Madame  de  Beau  fro-   . 
ment  first  heard  a  smothered  noise  in  her  chimney, 
and  she  soon  after  perceived  a  cloud  of  soot,  swallows' 
nests,  and  plaister,  which  rolled  down,  belter  skelter, 
with  a  roan  armed  to  the  crown  of  his  head.     As  he 
made  the  fire-wood  roll  into  the  room,  with  all  the 
lighted  faggots,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  uke  the 
tongs,  and  methodically  replace  all  the  sparks  into 
the  chimney :    he  kicked  away  some  lighted  coals,    , 
without  crushing  them  on  the  carpet ;  and  then  he 
turned  towards  the  Marquise,    to   whom    he  said, 
Madame,  may  I  ask  to  whom  I  have  the  honour  of 
speaking?     Sir,    I   am    Madame   de  Beanfrcmont; 
but,  as  you  are  a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  as  you  have 
not  the  appearance  of  a  robber,  and  as  you  have  , 
taken  the  greatest  care  not  to  injure  my  furniture,  . 
cannot  guess  why  you  thus  arrive  in  my  room  in  tk 
middle  of  the  night.     Madame,  I  have  no  intention 
to  come  into  your  bed-chamber.     Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  accompany  me  to  the  gate  of  your  hotel  ? 
added  he,  taking  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and  a  h'ehted 

candle  in    bis  hand. — But,  Sir Madame, 

have  the  goodness  to  hasten,  continued  he,  loading 
his  pistol.      We  will  go  down  together,    and  you   , 
must  order  the  porter  to  open  the  gate.       Speak   j 
lower.  Sir,  speak  lower,  or  the  Marquis  de  Beaufre- 
mont  may  hear  you,  replied  she,  trembling  with  fear. 
— Put  on  your  cloak,  Madame,  and  do  not  remain  in.  , 
your  dressing-gown,  it  is  bitterly  cold !     In  short,    , 
everything  was  settled  as  he  dictated,  and  Madame 
de  Beaufremont  was  so  overcome  by  it,  that  she  was   . 
obliged  to  sit  down  in  the  porter's  lodge,  as  soon  as    . 
this  terrible  man  had  passed.     Then   she  heard  a 
knock  at  the  window  of   the  lodge  which  looked 
towards  the  street : — Porter,  said  the  same  voice,  I 
am  Cartouche; — do  you  hear; — and   I   have   this 
night  walked  one  or  two  leagues  on  the  roofr  of  the 
houses,  because  I  was  pursued  by  spies.     Do  not    . 
suppose  that  It  is  an  afiTair  of  gallantry,  or,  that  I  &m 
Madame  de  Beaufremont's  lover.     You  would  have* 
.  to  answer  it  to  me ;   however,  you  shall  hear  from 
me  by  the  penny  post,  the  day  after  to  morrow. 
Madame    de    Beaufremont    went    up    stairs,    and 
awakened  her  husband,  who  maintained  to  her  that 
it  was  a  night- mare,  and  that  she  had  had  a  frightful 
dream :  but  she  received,  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards, a  letter  of  excuses  and  thanks,  perfectly  res- 
pectful, and  venr  well  worded,  in  which  vrut  en- 
closed a  safe  conduct  for  Madame  de  Beaufremont  . 
with  an  act  to  authorise  her  to  deliver  one  to  her  , 
family.     The  letter  had  been  preceded  by  a  little  -, 
box,  which  contained  a  fine  unset  diamond ;  and  the  . 
stone  was  valued  by  Monsieur  Lempereiur  at  6,000  . 
francs,  which  the  Marquis  de  Beaufremont  placed 
for  the  sick,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in  the  hi^pds  of  the 
treasurer  of  Notre  JHme,~~  ReepUectiontojf^  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century. 


FamBy-paeking  of  a  great  Genimt, — There  is  a  do- 
cument among  the  records  of  the  prison  of  Valladolid, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  in  June  1605,  Cervantes 
was  taken  tip  on  suspicion  ei  being  concerned  in  a 
night-brawl,  which  took  place  near  his  house,  and 
in  whidi  a  knight  of  Santiago  was  mortally  wounded. 
The  wounded  man  came  to  the  house  in  which  Cer- 
'  vantes  lived,  and  was  helped  up  stairs  by  one  of  the 
other  lodgers,  whom  he  knew,  assisted  by  Cervantes, 
who  had  come  out  at  Ac  noise.  The  magistrate 
arrested  several  of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  which 
contained  five  difibrent  families,  lirinff  In  as  many 
diflTereht  sets  of  chambers  on  the  different  floors. 
From  tha  examinations  taken,  it  appears  that 
Cervantes,  his  wifo  and  daughter,  his  widowed 
sister  and  her  daughter,  his  half-sister,  who  was 
a  monja^  or  domestic  mm,  and  a  fenude  servant, 
occupied  apartments  on  the  first  floor ;  and  that  Cer- 
vantes was  in  the  habit  of  being  visited  by  several 
gentlemen,  both  on  commercial  business  and  on  ac- 
count of  his  literary  merit.  Cervantes  was  honour- 
ably acquitted ;  as  the  wounded  man,  before  be  died, 
acknowledged  that  he  had  received  the  fatal  bk>w 
from  an  unknown  stranger,  who  insotently  obstructed 
his  passage,  upon  which  they  drew  their  swords.— 
Gallery  ojf  PortraitM, 
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XAXJiaBIDA. 

Gasmk.  Malaobida,  a  naliv*  of  Milsn,  in  Um  Itmn 
paf»«(  tiM  —ypMtnth  cmtmjt  wm«  Jmiit,  and, 
during  the  greaUst  part  of  his  life,  a  iiiitt*wiary  in 
South  Aroerioa*  wfaara  b«  it  said  to  have  ooadooted 
htoMalf  with  orthodox  Mal»  and  axemplary  propriety  ( 
butf  in  the  deolina  of  life,  fingetting  hit  Chrittiwi 
pro^Miion,  and  prottituting  the  tacred  nature  of  hii 
o6ioe^  he  wat  aoeuted  of  encaging  in  a  oontpiraey 
with  the  Puke  of  Aveiro,  and  other  noblemen,  and 
of  pronouncing  absolution  on  certain  twatiing,  previout 
to  the  ne&riout  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  King  of 
Portufpil,  in  1757.     For  thit  union  of  sacrilege  and 
homicide,  for  thit  wont  tpeoies  of  treaton,  murder, 
and  fanaticbm,  he  had  almost  escaped  punishment ; 
so  power^l  at  that  period,  and  at  Lisbon,  was  the 
influence  of  the  Church.      During  a  long  confine- 
ment»  and  in  the  Imbeoility  of  dotage,  vanity  or  mad* 
nets,   Malagnda  awakened  the  leseutmeuU  of  the 
Inquisition  bv  heresy,  which,   in  a  moment,  drew 
down  on  his  devoted  head  the  thunders  of  the  Inqui- 
sition*    He  published  a  book,  which  he  called  <  The 
Heroie  and  Wonderful  Life  of  the  Glorious  St  Anne, 
mother  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  dieuted  by  the 
same  Sovereign  Lady,  and  written  with  the  assistance, 
approbation,  and  concurrence,  of  her  most   Holy 
Soil*     In  this  curious  publication,  be  boldly  and 
dntfqmToeally  laid  claims  to  dirine  inspiration,  and 
celestial  intercourse;  he  also  was  author  of  another 
hetMrodoz  Latin  treatise  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of 
AatMirist.     The  poor  man,  being  questioned  on  the 
suMect  of  these  publications,  far  irom  denying  what 
had  been  alleged  against  him,  pertinaciously  adhered 
to  the  assertions  in  his  book ;  and,  after  recapitulating 
a  great  deal  of  nonsensical  or  profane  jargon  con* 
cerning  the  subject  of  his  History,  previous  to  her 
birth,  which  It  would  be  neither  interesting  nor  decent 
tordate,  be  solemnly  declared  that  the  Almighty  had 
repettedly  spoken  to  him  with  an  audible  and  dis- 
tinoC  voice.       A  reader  of  common  curiosity,  who 
should  inquire  ibr  what  important  service  the  Creator 
of  the  Universe  had  departed  from  his  cuttonuny 
mode  of  proceeding,  would  hear,  with  a  smile  or  a 
sigh,  that  it  was  to  inform  a  pupil  of  St  Ignatius, 
that  the  name  of  St  Anne's  husband  was  Joachim,  by 
trade  a  mason ;  that  she  founded  a  spiritual  retreat  in 
Jerusidem  for  sixty-three  women  of  a  retired  life;  that 
the  building  in  which  they  lived  wat  erected  by  angelt ; 
that  from  thit  female  tocieCy  Nicodcmus,  St  Matthew, 
and  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  had  chosen  each  of  them  a 
wift,  &e.  It  was  in  vain  that  Malagrida  was  told  of  the 
absurdity  and  impiety  of  what  he  said ;  of  the  impro^ 
bability  of  Ood*s  immediately  interfering,  for  pur- 
poses so  triflinff,  to  inadequate  to  his  attributes  and 
power:    the  Jestift  remained   firm  and  unmoved, 
boldly  appealing  to  miracles  he  had  wrought^  in  con- 
firmation  of  the  truth  of  hb  assertions,  and  positively 
deebring  that  he  had  delivered  many  peraens  fktMn 
sidimess  and  danger,  and  procured  heirs  for  others. 
H^  forther  informed  the  tribunal  before  whom  he  was 
examined,  that  having  been  applied  to,  on  a  certain 
ixnXf'lbr  his  intercession,  in  order  to  secure  the  su^ 
eesston  of  a  noMe  fiunily,  they  had  promised  six 
hundred  milrels  for  our  Lady  of  the  Itfissions ;  and  that, 
when,  by  virtue  of  bis  prayers  and  supplieadons,  the 
desired  heir  had  been  obtained,  and  the  parents  would 
pay  onfy  two  hundred,  in  consequence  of  their  non- 
performance of  the  agreement,  the  child  in  question 
was  seiaed  with  sudden  sickness,  and  in  danger  of 
<dving,  on  aceotmt  of  the  dihrtoriness  of  its  rda- 
tums  in  paying   the  remainder.     The  same  per- 
sons again  applying  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  papnff 
the  four  hunmred  mifareis,  which  had  been  promised, 
hit  prayers  were  repeated,  and  the  infent  restored  to 
perfect  health. 

Considerable  pains  were  taken  with  the  criminal 
to  prevail  on  hull  to  recant,  and  purify  himself  of 
such  unmeaning  and  abomiashle  heresies ;  the  holy 
office  being  very  unwillinc  to  proceed  to  extremities 
with  an  active  and  sueoesmd  missionanr,  who  bad  on 
msoy  occasions  proved  himself  a  feithful  and  humble 
Son  of  the  Church ;  but  all  reasoning,  and  all  en- 
jreaty, proving  ineffectual,  he  was  senteaoed  to  be 
burned ;  but,  as  a  nuuk  of  consideration  for  tha#rder 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  of  mercy  to  the  indi- 
vidual himself,  it  was  directed  that  he  should  pre* 
vioualy  be  strangled,  the  ibUowii^  label  being  affixed 
to  the  oOeader  as  he  was  oonduoted  to  the  place  of 
execution,  where  he  was  strangled  and  consumed  to 
ashes  }— 

"  Abandoned  in  the  Flesh* 

<<  Gi^rid  Malagrida,  from  Mihm,  for  feigned  rela- 
tioaksand  felse  propbeeiesi  far  indecent  preeeedings 
and  htreiical  opinions,  and  for  iseertiaig  that  the 
ihre*-  p«nons  of  the  Trinity  were  fiithei^  son,  and 
graadaon.  For  various  impestttfes,  dupHoity,  pee- 
varieationi  impenitenee,  and  hardness  of  heart.*' 

Such  was  Malagrida,  who,  if  sufibrinff  death  in 
suppoit  of  wluit  he  avowed  be  any  proof  of  its  truth, 
afibvded  this  test  in  its  amplest  and  most  unequivo- 
cal manner ;  he  died  indeed  a  martyr,  but  it  was  the 
martyrdem  of  a  wenk  man,  who,  instead  of  being 
put  to  death,  should  have  been  suffered  to  neutra- 
lise ihe  eftct  of  his  books,  by  having  them  received 
with  a  smile  of  pity  and  toleration. 


THB   ABSBHT   inUKBBR. 

[This  Is  taken  from  the aav  nmnberof  the  *  Amnlet^* 
just  pnblislied,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Mitford, 
the  author  of  the  delightful  village  histories.  The 
picture  seems  a  little  caricatured  here  and  thetn) 
but  absence  of  mind  is  in  itself  a  caricature ;  and 
whatever  exoberanee  there  is  at  any  time  in  Miss 
Mitford*s  style  is  but  truth  in  a  state  of  luxuriance.] 
Everybody  remembers  the  exoellent  character  of 
an  absent  man,  by  La  Bruyere,  since,  so  ooldly 
dramatised  by  Isaac  Bickerstaff, — everybody  re- 
members the  diaracter,  and  everybody  would  have 
thought  the  whole  account  a  most  amusnig  and 
pleasant  invention,  had  not  the  incredible  feou  been 
verilied  by  the  sayings  and  doings  of  a  certain 
Parisian  count,  whose  name  baa  escaped  me»*  a  well 
known  individual  of  that  day,  whose  diUraeiioHs  (I 
use  the  word  in  the  French  sense,  and  not  in  the 
English)  set  all  exaggeration  at  defiance,  who  was, 
in  a  word,  move  diUraii  than   Lt  DUiraiU  of  La 

He,  *<  that  nameless  he,"  still  remains  unrivalled  : 
as  an  odd  Frenchman,  when  such  a  thing  turns  up, 
which  is  seldom,  will  generally  be  found  to  excel  at 
all  poinU  your  Enghsh  oddity,  which  is  compara- 
tively  common.  No  single  specimen  so  complete  in 
iu  kind  has  appeared  in  our  country;  but  the  genus 
is  by  no  means  extinct ;  and  every  now  and  then, 
especially  fffy*ng«%  learned  men,  great  mathema- 
ticians, and  eminent  Grecians,  eae  has  the  luck  to 
light  on  an  original  whose  povets  of  perception  and 
memory  are  tubjaet  to  hyses  tba  aaost  extraordinary ; 
fiu  of  abstraction,  during  which  everything  that 
passes  feik  inta  some  pit  of  forgetfulnces,  luce  the 
oubliette  of  an  old  castle,  and  is  never  seen  or  beard 
of  again. 

My  excellent  friend,  Mr  Coningiby,  is  just  such  a 
man*  The  waters  of  oblivion  of  the  Eastern  Fairy 
Tale,  or  the  more  dassical  Lethe,  are  but  types  to 
shadow  forth  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  anti- 
recoUective  feculty.  Let  the  fit  be  strong  upon  him, 
and  he  shall  not  recognise  his  own  mansion,  or  re- 
member his  own  name.  Suppose  him  in  London, 
and  a  fire  in  the  opposite  house  would,  at  such  a 
time,  hardly  disturb  him.  You  might,  at  certain 
moments,  commit  murder  in  his  presence  with  per- 
fect impunity ;  he  would  not  know  the  killer  from 
the  killed. 

Of  courM  this  does  not  happen  every  day;  or 
rather,  opportunities  of  so  striking  a  character  do 
not  often  fall  in  his  way,  or  doubtless  he  would  not 
fell  to  make  the  most  of  them.  Of  the  smaller  oc- 
casions, which  can  occur  more  frequently,  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  take  the  advantage;  and,  from  the  time  of 
his  putting  on  two  different  coloured  stockings  when 
getting  up  in  the  morning,  to  that  of  his  aasuming 
his  wife*s  laced  nightcap  when  ffoing  to  bed,  his 
every  day*s  history  is  one  perpetual  series  of  blunders 
and  mistakes. 

HewHl  salt  hb  tea,  for  instance,  at  breakfest  time, 
and  put  sugar  on  his  mufibs,  and  swallow  both  messes 
without  the  slightest  perception  of  his  having  at  all 
deviated  from  his  eonunon  mode  of  applying  thoea 
rdishing  condiments.  With  lespect  to  the  quaHty 
of  his  £od,  indeed,  he  is  as  indiflfarent  as  Dominie 
Sampeon ;  and  he  has  been  known  to  fill  hit  glass 
with  vinegw  instead  of  sherry,  and  to  pour  a  ladle 
of  turtle  soup  over  his  tuxbot  instead  of  lobster 
sancev  and  doubtless  wouU  have  taken  both  the  eata- 
bles and  drinkables  very  quietly,  had  not  his  old 
butler,  on  the  watch  against  mdh  oecuriencea, 
whisked  both  glass  and  plate  away  with  the  celerity 
of  Sancho*s  physician,  Don«— Bless  me !  I  have  foi^ 
gotten  that  naoe  also  I  I  said  that  this  subeect  was 
contagions*  Don-^be  who  officiated  in  the  island  of 
Barataria— Don— no,  Doctor  Fidfo  Ratio  de 
Aqnero^  that  is  tiie  title  in  which  the  gentleaMm  m- 
joieesr— Well,  the  vinegur  wouki  have  been  drunken, 
and  the  torbotand  tivtle  sauee  eaten,  had  not  the 
vigilant  butler  played  the  part  of  Don  Pedro  Reaie, 
and  whipped  off  the  whole  oonoem,  whilst  the  good 
man,  his  master,  sat  in  dubions  meditation,  wonden* 
ing  what  had  beeono  of  hb  dinner,  and  not  auite 
certain  that  he  might  not  have  eatm  it,  until  a  plate-  • 
fill  of  more  salubnons  and  less  inoongnioua  viands — 
ham  and  chicken  for  instance,  or  roast  beef  and 
French  beans,  was  plaoed  before  him.  But  for  that 
inestimable  butler^  a  coronet's  inquest  would  have 
been  held  upon  him  long  ago. 

After  breakfast  he  would  dress,  thrice  happy  if  the 
care  of  hb  valet  prevented  him  from  shaving  with  a ' 

•  In  wsitiiigor  the  fogotfulness  of  ethes*  a  tonch  of  that 
quality  may  be  pennitted  in  oneself.  It  is  in  keeping,  and 
belonginf  to  the  mibject :  and  in  good  tnilh.  If  one  may  say 
of  this  sort  of  dUtrmctioH,  as  of  that  < 


t  apedes  of  bat 
IgrfpsHoMf  called  love,  **  lAsy  best  can  pahit  men  wbe  ean 
feel  them  most/'  then  I  am  a  fit  recorder  of  all  the  enws, 
blimders,  and  mistakes  that  proceed  from  want  of  memory, 
I  betng  as  nradi  addicted  to  fbrget  names,  and  dates,  and 
places— to  write  one  word  far  another— to  confband  an- 
thorMes,  and  misqoote  vetse,  sa  Mr  Ceoiagaby  binseif. 
I  cannot  even  remember  the  style  and  title  of  my  own 
geraniams,  and  only  yeeterday  gave  away  a  Magalanttaon 
seedling  (m  predoos  to  a  geranlwn-breedtr  as  ao  Eclipse 
coh  to  agentleman  on  the  turO  mistaking  it  Ibr  a  I^rdCom- 
bermcre.    "  The  force  of  gbtence  ceold  no  fiirther  go.*' 


pruninff-knife,  or  putting  on  hb  waiatooat  wrong  side 
out.  Being  dressed,  he  would  prepare  for  hb  morn- 
ing ride,  mounting,  if  hb  groom  did  not  happen  to  be 
in  waiting,  the  very  first  four-footed  animal  that  came 
in  his  way, — sometimes  the  butcher's  horse,  with  a 
tray  nicely  balanced  bdbre— eomethnee  the  post-boy^ 
donkev,  with  the  letter-bags  swinging  behind  him  ■ 
sometimes  hb  daughter's  pony,  side-saddle  notwith- 
standing ;  and,  when  mounted,  forth  he  sallies,  rather 
in  the  direction  which  hb  steed  mav  happen  to  prefer 
than  in  that  which  he  hfanself  bad  mtended  to  follow. 
Bold  would  be  the  pen  that  should  attempt  even  a 
brief  summary  of  the  mbtakes  committed  in  one 
single  morning'sride.  If  he  proceed,  aa  he  frequently 
does,  to  our  good  town  of  Belford,  be  goes  for  wrong 
things  to  the  wrong  shops,  miscalb  the  people  whom 
he  accosts  (seldom,  indeed,  shall  he  hit  on  the  proper 
name,  title,  or  vocation  of  any  one  whom  he  chancee 
to  address),  asks  an  old  bachelor  after  bis  wifo»  and 
an  old  maid  afier  her  children ;  and,  finally,  sums  up 
a  morninff  of  blunders  by  going  to  the  inn  where  he 
had  not  left  hb  horse,  and  quietly  stepping  into 
some  gig  or  phaeton  prepared  for  some  other  person. 
In  a  new  neighbourhood,  this  appropriation  of  other 
people's  property  might  bring  our  hero  into  an  awk- 
ward dilemnui;  but  the  man  and  his  ways  are  well 
known  in  our  parts,  and  when  the  unlucky  owner  of 
the  abstracted  eauipage  arrives  in  a  fury,  and  demands 
of  the  astoundea  ostler  what  has  become  of  hb  car- 
riage, one  simple  exclamation,  Mr  Coningsby,  sir ! 
b  at  once  felt  by  the  aggrieved  proprietor  to  be  expla- 
nation enough. 

Should  morning  calb  be  the  order  of  the  day,  be 
contrives  to^  make  a  pretty  comfortable  confusion  in 
that  simple  civility.  First  of  all,  he  can  hardly  gidlop 
alonff  the  king's  highway  without  getting  into  a 
d^nSS  with  the  turnpike  keepers,  sometimes  riding 
quietly  through  a  eate  without  paying  the  dightest 
attention  to  their  &mand  fi)r  toll ;  at  others  tossing 
them,  without  dreaming  of  stopping  to  receive  the 
change,  a  shilling  or  a  sovereign,  as  the  case  may  be  ; 
for,  idthough  great  on  the  currency  question  (have  I 
not  said  that  the  gentleman  b*  a  ooimty  member?) 
he  b  practically  most  hsoppily  ignorant  of  the  current 
coin  of  the  reahn,  and  could  hardly  know  gold,  from 
silver,  ^  asked  to  distinguish  between  them.  Thb 
event  b  a  perfect  godsend  to  the  gatitketfpierf  who^ 
confiding  in  the  absolute  deafoesa  pradueed  bf  hb 
abstracUon,  calb  after  him  with  a  complete  sssnranae 
that  be  may  be  honest  with  impunity  ;;and  that^  bawl 
as  be  may,  there  b  no  more  chanee  of  hb  arresting 
hb  passenger  than  the  tumpika-man  of  Ware  had  JT 
stopping  Johnny  Gilpin.  Aooordingly,  after  under- 
going the  ceremony  of  oflbrmg  chimge»  he  pockete 
the  whole  coin  with  a  ssfs  conscienee.  Beggars  (and 
he  b  very  charitable)  find  their  aeoount  a&  in  thb 
ignorance ;  he  flings  about  half-crowns  for  penny  pieoesr 
and  half  sovereigns  for  sixpences,  rslieving^  the  same 
set  a  donen  times  over,  and  gets  quit  of  a  pooketfrd 
of  money  (for  though  he  have  a  puree,  he  seldom  xe- 
members  to  make  use  of  it— luckily  seldom  for  if 
he  do  fill  that  pntlemanly  net- work,  be  b  sum  to 
lose  it,  cash,  benE-notes,  and  all)  in  the  eoiuae  of  » 
morning's  ride. 

Arrived  at  the  place  of  destinstion,  the  bosua  al 
which  he  b  to  call,  a  new  scene  of  coofusioii  b  pntty 
sure  to  arise.  In  the  first  pUce^  it  raraly  happena  tbat 
he  does  arrive  at  the  veritable  mansion  to  which  hb  visit 
b  intended.  He  b  for  mora  likelv  to  airiee  at  the 
wrong  plaoe^  inquire  of  the  bewildered  fboiman  foe 
some  name,  not  hb  master's^  and  be  finally  i 
intoaroom  full  of  strangers^  persona  whom  he 
visiu  nor  knows,  who  stare  mnd  wonder  what  brought 
him,  whilst  he,  not  very  sure  whether  he  ought  to 
remember  them,  whether  they  be  hb  acquaintances 
or  not,  stammers  out  an  apolocy,  and  marches  off 
again.  (N.B.  He  once  did  this,  whilst  canvassing 
for  the  county,  to  a  rival  candidatej  and,  findmg  only 
the  lady  of  the  houae^  intreated  her,  in  the  most  in- 
sinuating manner,  to  exert  her  influence  with  her 
husband  for  hb  vote  and  interest.  Thb  passed  for  a 
deep  stroke  of  finesse  amongst  those  who  did  not 
know  him— they  who  did,  bughed,  and  excbimed, 
Mr  Coningsby  f)  Or  he  shall  commit  the  reverse 
mistake,  and,  riding  to  the  right  houses  ask  for  the 
wrong  people,  or,  finding  the  fomilv  out,  be  shall  have 
forgotten  hb  own  name  ■  I  mean  hb  name  tioket%*-» 
and  shall  leave  one  from  hb  wife's  or  daughter'^  cauU 
case  taken  up  by  that  sort  of  accident,  which  is  to 
him  second  nature ;  or  he  shall  unite  all  these  blun- 
ders, and  leave  at  a  house  where  he  himself  does  not 
visit,  a  card  left  at  hb  own  mansion  by  a  third  per- 
son, who  b  abo  acquainted  with  the  fomily  to  which 
so  unconsciously  that  outward  sign  and  token  of 
acquaintanceship  had  travelled.  ... 

Imagine  the  mistakes  and  confusion  occasioned  bv 
such  doings  in  a  changeable  neighbourhood,  much 
broken  into  parties  by  politics  and  election  contests* 
Sometimes  it  did  good,  as  between  two  old  country 
squbes,  wbo»  having  been  friends  all  their  lives,  had 

•  Errahna :  For  U  read  wom.  "  Was  a  eoonty  member '^ 
wm  do  joat  aa  well,  and  save  the  talented  Editor,  the  essl-' 
nent  poblisher,  and  respectable  printer  of  this  loyal  vohiae 
from  any  danger  of  being  called,  innocent  as  they  axe,  lothe 
bar  of  me  Boose,  and  committed  to  his  Majesty's  gaol  of 
Newgate  for  breach  of  privilege ;  to  say  nothing  of  my  own 
sharo  of  the  peril.    Wo*  mast  be  the  word. 
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Suanelled  about  tht  ipeed  of  a  greyhound,  aod  the 
eeiskm  of  a  courte,  and  had  mutually  yowed  nerer 
to  pass  each  other*8  door.  The  aght  of  his  antago- 
nist's card  (left  in  one  of  Mr  Coningsby*s  absent  fits), 
90  molHfied  the  most  testr  cAder  of  the  two,  that  he 
Ibrthwith  returned  the  Tbit,  and  the  opposite  party 
being  luckily  not  at  home,  a  eard  was  lefi  there  also ; 
and  either  individual  thinking  the  ooneession  first 
made  by  himself,  was  emulous  in  stepping  forward 
^ith  the  most  cordial  hand-shaking  when  they  met 
casually  st  dinner  at  a  third  place. 

But  Mr  Cooingsby*8  ▼isiting  blunders  were  not 
always  so  fortunate ;.  where  they  healed  one  breaeh, 
they  made  tweaty ;  and  ooee  had  very  nearly  oeea- 
ttoned  a  duel  between  two  youagsters,  locds  of 
neighbouriag  manors,  between  whose  game-keepers 
there  was  an  outstanding  feud.  The  eard  left  was 
taken  as  a  cartel — a  note  of  defianee;  and,  but  for 
the  interltrcnce  of  eonstablea,  and  owyors,  and  ma- 
gistrates^  and  aunts,  and  sisters,  and  mammai»  and 
peaee-preservers  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  eome  very  hot 
blood  would  inevitably  have  been  nilL  As  it  was, 
the  affair  terminated  in  a  grand  effusion  of  ink,  tlie 
oonespondcnce  between  the  leoonds,  a  delicious 
specimen  of  polite  and  punctilious  quarrelling, 
having  been  published  for  the  edification  of  the 
world,  and  filhng  three  columns  of  the  county  new»- 
papers.  It  came  to  no  conclusion;  for,  although 
the  one  party  conceded  that  a  card  had  been  left,  and 
the  other  that  the  person  to  whom  the  name  be- 
longed did  not  leave  it,  jwt  how  the  thug  did  arrive 
on  that  hall  table  remained  a  mystery.  The  servant 
iHio  opened  the  deer  happened  to  be  a  stranger,  and 
somehow  or  other  nobedy  ever  thought  of  Mr 
Conin^sby; — nay,  he  himself  although  taking  a 
great  mterest  in  the  dispute,  and  wondering  over 
the  puxsle  like  the  rest  of  the  neigfabeurfaood,  never 
once  reeollected  bis  own  goings  on  that  eventful 
morning,  nor  dreamt  that  it  could  be  through  his 
infirmity  that  Sir  James  Mordaunt's  card  was  left  at 
Mr  Chandler's;  to  so  incredible  a  point  was  his  for- 
gatftdness  earned. 

If,  ia  so  simple  a  matter  as  morning  visiting,  he 
eontrived  to  produce  so  much  confusion,  think  how 
his  genius  mivt  have  expanded  when  so  dangerous  a 
weapon  as  a  pen  got  Into  their  hands !  I  question  if 
he  ever  wrote  a  ktter  in  his  life  without  some  blun- 
der in  the  date^  the  address,  the  sigaatare,  er  the 
sul^ect.  He  would  indite  an  epistle  to  one  person, 
direst  it  to  anothar,  aad  send  it  te  a  third,  who  could 
imi  eenoeivefirom  whom  it  came,  bceause  he  had  for- 
^ttea  to  put  his  name  at  the  bottom.  But  of  the 
namei  uui  perplesities  to  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  giving  rise^  Aaaks  were  by  very  for  the  most 
ifirequent  cause.  Ticklish  things  are  they,  even  to 
the  punctual  aad  the  careful ;  and  to  Mr  Coningsby 
the  giving  one  quite  perfectly  right  seemed  an  im- 
pessibUity.  There  was  the  date  to  consider,  the 
month,  Uie  day  of  the  month,  the  year — I  have 
known  him  to  write  the  wrong  century ;— then  came 
the  name,^  the  place,  the  street,  the  mmiber,  if  in 
London — if  in  the  country,  the  town  and  county ; — 
then,  lastly,  his  own  name,  whidi,  though  so  simple 
an  operation  as  it  seems,  he  would  contrive  gene- 
rally to-  omit,  and  sometimes  to  boggle  with,  now 
writing  only  his  patronymic,  as  if  he  were  a  peer, 
now  only  his  Christian  name,  as  if  a  prince,  and 
now  an  involution  of  initials  that  defied  even  the 
accurate  eye  of  the  clerks  of  the  Post-OflScc.  Very, 
very  finr  can  have  been  the  franks  of  his  that  escaped 
paying. 

^  Of  course  his  friends  and  acquaintance  were  fore- 
warned, and  escaped  the  scrape  (for  it  is  one)  of 
making  their  Correspondents  pay  triple  postage. 
Bountiful  as  he  was  tn  his  offers  of  service  in  this 
way,  (and  keeping  no  account  of  the  numbers,  he 
would  just  as  readny  give  fifty  as  one),  none  incurred 
the  penalty,  save  strangers  and  the  unwary.  I,  for 
my  own  part,  never  received  but  one  letter  directed 
by  him  in  my  Kfe,  and  in  the  address  of  that,  the 
HBXDB,  my  name,  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  letter  was  written,  was  wanting.  "  Three  Mile 
Cross"  held  the  usual  pUu;e  occupied   by  <*  Miss 

«  Thi«e  Mile  Grosa^  ^ 

Reading, 
Berks," 
ran  the  direotion.  But  as  I  happened  to  reeeive 
about  twen^  times  as  manv  letters,  and  especially 
firanked  letters  as  all  the  gooa  people  of  «  The  Cross" 
put  together,  the  packet  was  sent  first  to  me  by  way 
of  experimeat,  and,  as  I  reeognised  the  seal  of  a  dear 
friend  and  old  correspondent,  I  felt  no  atniple  in 
^propriating  for  once,  like  a  Scottish  hiird,  the  style 
and  title  of  the  place  where  I  reside.  And  I  and 
the  postmaster  were  right ;  the  epistle  was,  as  it  hiqp. 
pcned,  intended  for  me. 

Notes  would,  in  his  hands,  have  been  stiU  mere 
dangerous  than  letters;  but  from  this  peril  he  was 
generally  saved  by  the  caution  of  the  two  friends 
most  anxious  for  his  esedit,  his  wifo  and  the  old  but- 
ler,  who  commonly  contrived,  the  one  to  write  the 
answers  to  all  invitations  and  general  billets  that 
arrived  sit  the  house,  the  other  to  watch  that  none 
from  him  should  pass  without  due  semtioy.  Once, 
howeyer,  he  esesped  their  surreillance ;  and  the  conse- 


quence was  an  adventure  which,  though  very  trifling, 
proved,  in  the  first  instance,  so  uncomfortable,  as  to 
cause  both  his  keepers  to  exert  double  vigilance  for 
the  future.     Thus  the  story  ran. 

A  respectable  but  not  wealthy  clergyman  had  been 
appointed  to  a  living  about  ten  milei  off*,  baud  mar- 
neid,  and  brought  home  his  bride,  and  Mr  Conin^y, 
who  as  county  member,  called  upon  evervbody  within 
a  still  wider  circuit,  paid  a  visit  in  due  form,  accom- 
panied by,  or  rather  accompanying  his  lady,  which 
call  having  been  duly  returned  (neuher  party  being 
at  home),  was  followed  by  an  inviution  for  Mr 
and  Mrs  EIUs  to  dine  at  Coningsby  House.  The  in- 
vitation was  accepted ;  but  when  the  day  arrived,  the 
dangerous  illness  of  a  near  relation  prevented  the 
young  couple  from  keeping  their  engagement ;  and 
some  time  afUr,  the  fair  bride  began  to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  return  Che  civilities  of  her  neighbours,  by 
giving  her  first  dinner  party.  Notes  of  invitation 
were  despatched  accordingly,  to  four  families  of  con- 
sequence, amongst  them  Mr  Coning8by*s ;  but  it  was 
the  busy  Christmas  time,  when,  between  family 
parties,  and  London  visiters,  and  children's  balls, 
everybody'is  evenings  were  bespoken  for  weeks  before- 
hand ;  and,  from  three  of  her  friends  accordingly, 
she  received  answers  declining  her  invitation,  and 
pleading  pre-engagements.  From  Mr  Coningsby 
only,  no  note  arrived.  But  accidentally  Mr  Ellis 
heard  that  they  were  to  go  at  Christmas  on  a  distant 
visit,  and,  taking  for  granted  that  the  invitation  had 
not  reached  the  worthy  member  or  his  amiable  lady, 
Mrs  Ellis,  instead  of  attempting  to  collect  other 
firiedds,  made  up  her  mind  to  postpone  her  party  to  a 
more  convement  season. 

The  day  on  which  the  dinner  was  to  have  been 
given  proved  so  irofavourable,  that  our  veung  couple 
saw  good  cause  to  congratulate  themselves  on  tiieir 
resolution.  The  little  hamlet  of  East  Longford, 
amongst  the  prettiest  of  our  North-of- Hampshire  vil- 
bges,  so  beautiful  in  the  summer,  from  the  insu- 
larities of  the  ground,  the  deep  woody  lanes  hollowed 
like  water-courses,  the  w9d  commons  whidi  must  be 
passed  to  reach  it,  and  the  profound  seclusion  of  ihe 
one  straggling  street  of  eottases  and  oottage-like 
houses,  tmh  the  vicarage,  placed  like  a  bhrd Voest  on 
the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  dothed  to  the  very  top  with 
beech  woods ;  this  pretty  hamlet,  so  charming  in  its 
summer  verdure,  its  deep  retirement,  and  its  touch  of 
wildness  in  the  midst  of  civilisation,  was,  from  those 
very  cfroumstances  no  tempting  spot  in  mid-winter ; 
vast  tracts  across  the  comnoons  were  then  neariy  im- 
passable; the  lanes  were  sloughs;  and  the  village  it- 
self, rendered  insulated  and  inaccessible  by  the  bad- 
ness of  the  roads,  conveyed  no  other  feeling  than 
that  of  weariness  and  loneliness.  Mr  and  Mrs  EUis, 
who,  although  not  insensible  of  the  inconveniences 
of  their  abode,  had  made  up  their  minds  to  bear  the 
evil  and  enjoy  the  good  of  their  situation,  could 
not  help  congratulating  themselves,  as  they  sate 
in  their  snug  dining-parlour,  after  a  five  o'clock 
dinner,  on  the  postponement  of  their  party.  The 
snow  is  above  a  foot  deep,  and  the  bridge  broken, 
80  that  neither  servants  nor  horses  could  have  got 
to  the  Eiffht  Bells ;  and  where  could  we  have  hou^ 
them  ?  said  the  gentleman.  And  the  drawing-room 
smokes  so,  in  this  heavy  atmosphere,  that  we  can- 
not light  a  fire  there,  responded  the  lady ;  never  to 
be  sure  was  anything  so  fortunate ! 

And  just  as  the  word  was  spoken,  a  carriage  and 
four  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  exactly  at  h^f-past 
six  (the  hour  named  in  the  invitation),  Mr  and  Mrs 
Coningsby  were  ushered  into  the  room. 

Imagine  the  feelings  of  four  persons*  who  had 
never  met  before,  in  such  a  situation,  espesially  of 
the  two  ladies.  Mrs  Ellis,  dinner  over,  with  the 
consciousness  of  the  half-bottle  of  port  and  the  quar- 
ter of  sherry,  the  apples,  the  nuts,  the  single  pair  of 
mould  candles,  her  drawing-room  fire  that  could  not 
be  lighted,  her  dinner  to  be  provided  as  well  as 
cooked,  and  her  own  dark  merino  and  black  silk 
apron!  Foor  Mrs  Coningsby,  on  the  other  hand, 
seeinff  at  a  glance  how  the  case  stood,  feeling  for  the 
trouble  they  were  givinj^  and  sinking  under  a  con- 
sciousness far  worse  to  bear  than  Mrs  Ellis's — the 
consciousness  of  being  overdressed.  How  heartily 
did  ^e  wish  herself  at  home  again !  or,  if  that  were 
too  much  to  desire,  what  would  she  have  given  to 
have  replaced  her  claret-coloured  silk  gown,  her  hat 
with  its  white  plumes,  her  pearls  and  ^her  rubiei 
back  again  in  their  wardrobes  and  cases  I 

It  was  a  trial  of  no  ordinary  nature  to  the  good 
sensst  good  breeding  and  good  humour^of  both 
parties,  and  each  stood  it  welL  There  happened  to 
be  a  cold  round  of  beef  in  the  bouse,  some  undressed 
came,  and  plenty  of  milk  and  eogs ;  the  next  farmer 
bad  killed  a  pig ;  and  with  porV  chops,  cold  beef,  a 
pheasant,  and  apple  fritters,  all  very  nicely  prquued, 
more  fostidk>«s  persons  than  Mr  and  Mrs  Coningsby 
might  have  nude  a  good  dinner.  The  host  brought 
out  his  best  claret,  the  pretty  hostess  regained  bar 
smiley  and  forgot  her  black  apron  and  her  dark 
merino ;  and,  what  was  a  far  mors  difficult  aohiev- 
ment,  the  fair  visiter  forgot  her  plumes  and  her 
satin*  The  evening,  which  began  so  inauspiciously, 
cndad  pleasantly  and  sociably :  and,  when  the  note 
(taken,  as  was  guessed,  by  our  hero  from  the  letter- 


boy,  with  the  intention  of  sending  it  by  a  groom)* 
was  found  quietly  ensconced  in  his  waistcoat  pocket* 
Mrs  Coningsby  could  hardly  regret  the  termination 
of  her  present  adventure,  although  fully  resolved 
never  again  to  incur  a  similar  danger. 

Of  his  mishaps  when  attending  his  duty  in  Par- 
liament, and  left  in  some  measure  to  his  own  gvid- 
aooe  (for,  having  no  house  in  town,  his  fomily  #oly 
go  for  about  three  months  in  the  season)  there  is  no 
end.  Some  are  seriooi,  and  some  are  very  antch 
the  reverM.  Take  a  apecinMn  of  his  London  sempes. 

Our  eaceUaat  friand  wears  a  wig  oMMle  to  imitate 
a  natural  head  of  hair,  which  it  is  to  be  prssoarndthat 
at  the  very  best  of  times,  it  does  not  very  closely  re- 
sembK  and  which,  after  a  week  of  Mr  Coningsbj's 
wearing,  put  on  with  the  characteristic  n^gence 
of  his  habits,  sometimes  on  one  end,  sometimes  on 
the  other,  always  awry,  and  sometimes  hind  side  be- 
fbre,  assumes  such  a  dtemeanour  as  never  was  equalled 
by  Chrbtian  peruke  at  any  time  or  in  any  counuy. 

One  day  last  winter,  being  in  London  without  a 
servant,  he,  by  some  extraorcUnary  chance,  happened 
to  look  in  the  glass  when  he  was  dressing,  and  be- 
came aware  of  the  evil  sUte  of  his  caxon, — a  piece 
of  information  for  which  he  had  generally  been  in- 
debted to  one  of  his  two  guardians,  Mrs  Coningsby  or 
the  old  butler, — and,  recollecting  that  he  was  en- 
gaged to  a  great  dinner  party  the  ensuing  evening, 
stepped  into  the  first  hair-dres8er*s  shop  that  )ie 
passed  to  bespeak  himself  a  wis;  where^  being  a 
man  of  exceedingly  pleasant  and  jocular  manners 
(your  oddities,  with  the  exception  of  the  peculiar 
oddity,  are  commonly  agreeable  persons),  he  passed 
himself  off  for  a  bachelor  to  the  artiBcer,  and  de- 
clared that  his  reason  for  desiring  a  wig  of  peculiar 
beauty  and  becomingness  was,  that  he  was  engaged 
to  great  party  the  next  day,  at  which  he  expected  to 
meet  the  lady  of  his  heart,  and  that  his  fate  and  for- 
tune depended  on  the  set  of  his  curls.  This  he  im- 
pressed very  strongly  on  the  mind  of  the  perruquier ; 
who,  an  enthusiast  in  his  art,  as  a  great  artist  should 
be,  saw  nothin|;  extraordinary  in  the  fact  of  a  man's 
happiness  hangmg  on  the  cut  of  his  wig,  and  gravely 
promised  that  no  exertion  should  be  wanting  oa  bis 
part  to  contribute  to  the  felicity  of  his  customer,  and 
that  the  article  in  question,  as  perfect  as  hands  eould 
make  it,  should  be  at  his  lodgings  the  next  evening 
atsevea. 

Punctual  to  the  hour  arrived  the  maker  of  pe- 
rukes ;  and,  finding  Mr  Coningsby  not  yet  returned 
to  dress,  went  to  attend  another  appointment,  pro- 
mising to  come  back  in  half  an  hour.  In  half  an 
hour,  accordingly,  the  man  of  curls  re-appeared,  just 
in  time  to  see  a  cabriolet  driving  rapidly  from  the 
door,  at  which  a  maid  servant  stood  tittering. 

Where  is  Mr  Coningsby  ?  inquired  the  perruquier. 

Just  gone  out  to  dinner,  replied  the  girl ;  and  a 
queer  figure  he  is,  sure  enough.  He  looks  for  all 
iht  worid  like  an  owl  in  an  ivy-bush. 

To  be  sure  he  has  not  ffot  his  new  wig  on  ! — my 
wig !  returned  the  alarmed  artist ;  he  can  never  be 
such  a  fool  as  that ! 

He's  fool  enough  for  an3rthing  in  the  way  of  for- 
getting or  not  attending,  responded  our  friend  Sally ; 
and  he  has  got  a  mop  of  hair  on  his  head,  whoever 
made  it,  that  would  have  served  for  half-a-dozen 

The  article  was  sent  home  untrimmed,  just  >as  it 
was  woven,  replied  the  unfortunate  fabricator,  in  in- 
creasing consternation ;  and  a  capital  article  it  is.  I 
came  by  his  own  direction  to  cut  and  cuH  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  shape  of  his  face ;  the  gentleman  bebg 
particular  about  the  set  of  it,  because  he's  going 
a-courting. 

Going  a-courting !  exclaimed  Sally,  amazed  in  her 
turn ;  the  Lord  ha'  mercy  upon  the  poor  wretch !  If 
he  has  not  clean  forgot  that  he's  married,  and  is  going 
to  commit — I  don't  know  what  you  call  it — ^to 
have  two  wives  at  once !  and  then  he'll  be  hanged. 
Going  a-eourting !  What'll  Madam  say !  Going  a- 
omsrtinK  1  Hell  eome  to  be  hanged,  sure  enough. 

Married  ahready!  quath  the  perruquier,  with  a 
knowing  whistle^  and  a  eouatenance  that  spoke  Bsner 
dick  the  married  man  to  every  foature.  Wheal 
One  wifo  at  a  tktke*s  enough  for  most  people.  But 
hell  not  be  hanged.  The  foot  of  his  wearioR  my  wig 
with  the  hair  six  inches  long  will  save  him.  He  must 
be  nan  cmmpot.  And  you  that  stand  tittering  there 
can  be  little  better,  to  let  him  go  out  in  such  a  plight* 
Why  didn't  you  stop  him  ? 

Stop  him !  peculated  the  daaaSel ;  stop  Mr  Coa- 
in^by !  I  should  like  to  know  bow ! 

Why  by  telling  him  what  he  was  about,  to  be  sure ; 
and  ^tting  him  to  look  in  the  glass.  Nobody  with 
eyes  in  his  head  coukl  have  gone  out  such  a  figure. 

Talk  to  him !  quoth  Sally ;  but  how  was  f  to  get 
'  him  to  listen  ?  And,  as  to  looking  in  a  gb»^  I  ques- 
tion if  ever  he  did  such  a  thing  in  his  lifo.  You  ooa't 
know  our  Mr  Coningsby,  that's  clear  enough. 

I  only  wish  he  had  never  come  in  my  vray,  that 
- 1  never  had  had  the  ill  luck  to  have  known  him» 
rejoined  the  discomfited  artist,  if  he  should  happen 
to  mention  my  name  as  his  wig*maker,  whilst  be  has 
that  peruke  on  his  head,  I  am  ruined — my  reputation 
is  ffone  for  ever ! 

[No  fear  of  that,  replied  Sally,  in  a  comforting 
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tone,  struck  with  compassion  at  the  genuine  alarm  of 
the  unlucky  man  of  wig.  There's  not  the  slightest 
danger  of  his  mentioning  your  name,  because  you 
may  be  certain  sure  that  he  does  not  remember  it« 
Lord  love  yoo,  he  rery  oilen  forgets  his  own !  Don't 
you  be  firigbtened  about  that !  repeated  the  damsel, 
soothingly,  as  she  shut  the  door,  whilst  the  discom- 
fited perruquier  returned  to  his  shop,  and  Mr  Co- 
ningsby,  never  guessing  how  intirely  in  outward  sem- 
blance he  resembled  the  wild  man  of  the  ^oods,  pro- 
ceeded to  his  dinner-party,  where  his  coiflfUre  was,  as 
the  hairdresser  had  predicted,  the  theme  of  universal 
astonishment  and  admiratioD. 

This,  however,  was  one  of  the  least  of  his  scrapes. 
He  has  gone  to  Court  without  a  sword ;  he  has  worn 
coloured  clothes  to  a  funeral,  and  black  to  a  wedding. 
There  is  acaraely  any  conventional  law  of  society 
which,  in  some  way  or  other,  he  hath  not  contrived 
to  break ;  and,  in  two  or  three  slight  instances,  he 
has  approached  more  nearly  than  beseems  a  magis- 
trate and  a  senator  to  a  demHi  with  the  laws  of  the 
land.  He  hath  quietly  knocked  down  a  great  fellow, 
tor  instance,  whom  he  caught  beating  a  little  one, 
and  hath  once'or  twice  been  so  blind  or  so  absent,  as 
to  suffer  a  petty  culprit  to  run  away,  when  brought 
up  for  examination  in  virtue  of  his  own  warrant.  But 
it  b  remarkable  that  he  never,  in  his  most  oblivious 
moods,  is  betrayed  into  an  unkind  word  or  an  unjp- 
nerous  action.  There  is  a  moral  instinct  about  him 
which  preserves  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  oddities, 
pure  and  unsullied  in  thought  and  deed.  With  all 
his  ^*  dUtraetionSf'*  he  never  lost  a  friend  or  noadean 
enemy.  His  opponents  at  an  election  are  pozed  when 
they  get  up  a  handbill  against  him ;  and  for  that 
great  test  of  amiableness,  die  love  of  his  family,  his 
liousehold,  his  relations,  servants,  and  neighbours, 
I  would  match  my  worthy  friend,  George  Coningsby, 
against  any  man  in  the  county.  ^ 


SXR   'VtTAZ.TSB    BAXJBXOH. 

(Passages  from  the  latest  and  best  Life  of  Aim,  by 
Patrick  Fraser  Tftler,  Esq,  No.  XL  of  the  *  Ediu' 
burgh  Cabinet  Library.*) 

IlALEiaH*S   ACCOUNT   OF   THE   SCEKKRY   OF   CANAai, 
IN   SOUTH    AMERICA. 

When  we  ascended,  says  he,  to  the  tops  of  the  first 
hills  of  the  plains  adjoining  to  the  river,  we  beheld 
that  wonderful  breach  of  waters  which  was  precipi- 
tated down  Caroli,  and  might  from  that  mountain 
see  the  river  how  it  ran  in  three  parts  above  twenty 
miles  oflf ;  there  appeared  ten  or  twelve  fells  in  sight, 
every  one  as  hiffh  over  the  other  as  a  church  tower, 
the  water  descending  with  that  fury  that  the  rebound 
nade  it  seem  as  if  it  had  been  all  covered  over  with 
a  great  shower  of  rain,  and  in  some  places  we  took  it 
for  a  smoke  that  had  risen  over  some  great  town. 
For  mine  own  part,  I  was  well  persuaded  from 
thence  to  have  returned,  being  a  very  ill  footman ; 
but  the  rest  were  all  so  desirous  to  go  near  the  said 
strange  thunder  of  waters,  as  they  drew  me  on  by 
litdc  and  litde  into  the  next  valley.  •  •  •  • 
1  never,  he  continues,  saw  a.  more  beautiful  coun- 
try,  nor  more  lively  prospects ;  hills  so  raised  here 
and  there  over  the  vallies ;  the  river  winding  into 
divers  branches;  the  plains  adjoining  without  bush 
or  stubble ;  all  fair  green  grass ;  the  ground  of  hard 
sand,  weary  to  march  on  either  for  horse  or  foot ;  the 
deer  crossing  in  every  path ;  the  birds  towards  even- 
ing singing  on  every  tree  with  a  thousand  several 
tunes;  cranes  and  herons,  of  white,  crimson,  and 
Ciirnation,  perching  on  the  river's  side ;  the  air  fresh, 
v/ith  a  gentle  easterly  wind ;  and  ev&ry  stone  that 
we  stopped  to  take  up  promising  either  gold  or 
silver  by  its  complexion.* 

As  Ualeigh  lay  at  St  Michael's,  waiting  the  arrival 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  who  was  again  running 
after  some  fruitless  enterprise,  a  carrack,  of  eighteen 
hundred  tons,  loaded  with  treasure,  bore  in  with  all 
sail  amongst  his  ships,  mistaking  them  for  Spaniards, 
at  which  sight  he  gave  orders  to  haul  down  every 
flag,  and  that  no  one  should,  at  the  highest  peril, 
eitter  fire  a  gun  or  put  oflf  a  boat.  All  lay  quietly 
at  anchor,  eyeing  their  golden  victim,  which,  without 
.suspicion,  waa  proudly  advancing,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes  retreat  would  have  been  impossible,  when  a 
.loggerhead  Hollander,  either  neglecting  or  mistaking 
the  signals,  discharged  a  shot  at  the  stranger,  who, 
perceiving  her  error,  changed  her  course  as  nimbly 
as  a  frightened  dove;  but  at  the  same  moment  the 
wind  chopped  about,  and  she  ran  aground  under  the 
town  and  fort.  Here  the  rear-admiral  followed  m 
liis  barges,  with  the  design  of  boarding ;  upon  which, 
finding  the  danger  inevitable,  the  SpanUrds,  after 
having  set  fire  to  her  in  many  places  at  once,  betook 
themselves  to  the  boats  that  came  to  their  assistance 
from  the  shore.  Still,  says  Gorges,  in  his  ani- 
oaated  description  of  this  incident,  Raleigh  and  his 
men  pursued  to  board  add  prevent  loss,  though  not 
without  great  danger  to  his  row«barge  where  he  was, 
the  surge  being  very  outrageous.     But  before  he 

•  Discovery  of  Guiana.     Works,  Vol,  viU.  p.  \U. 


could  get  up  to  her,  she  was  all  over  thunder  and 
lightning,  her  ordnance  discharging  from  every  port, 
and  her. whole  hulk,  masts,  cordage,  and  furniture, 
overrun  with  such  a  thorough,  yet  distinct  and  un- 
oonfused  Maze,  as  represenMd  the  figure  of  a  ship 
more  peHeetly  in  fire  than  oould  be  done  by  any 
painter  with  all  hit  art  and  ookmri ;  and  when  she 
was  consumed,  even  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  she 
exhaled  at  her  last  breath  such  clouds  from  her  spiey 
entrails,  as  for  a  great  way,  and  for  many  hours  per- 
fumed the  air  and  coast  around. 

Lasting  Traces  of  a  Great  Man, — It  it  a  remarkable 
point  about  this  eminent  man,  that  wherever  he  had 
settled,  or  his  influence  extended  even  for  a  short 
period,  he  left  some  traces  of  his  usefulness  and  acti- 
vity. At  Youghall,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  of  which 
county  he  was  mayor,  and  where  his  house  and  gar- 
dens are  still  seen,  the  finest  potatoes  ever  planted  in 
Ireland  were  introduced  by  Raleigh,  who  had 
brought  them  from  Virginia ;  and  he  is  also  said  to 
have  been  the  first  propagator  of  the  cherry  in  that 
island,  which  was  import^  by  him  horn  the  Cana- 
ries. At  Lismore,  which  formed  part  of  the  exten- 
sive grant  made  to  him  by  Elizabeth,  we  find  a  still 
more  interesting  memoruu  in  a  Free  School  which 
he  founded ;  and  the  large  and  beautiful  myrtles  in 
his  garden  at  Youghall,  some  of  them  twenty  f^et 
high,  are  associated  with  that  love  of  shrubs  and 
sweet-smelling  plants,  and  that  elegance  of  taste  in 
his  rural  occupations,  which  remarkably  distin- 
gubhed  him. 

Portrait  of  /7a^A.-~ Although   hit  person  was 
noble  and  manly,  his  voice  was  weak  and  somewhat 
shrill ;  his  long  residence  at  Court  could  not  conquer 
his  strong  Devonshire  accent,  which,  with  all  the 
power  of  a  youthful  habit,  dung  to  him  to  the  last. 
His  conver^tion  and  social  qiuuities  were  eminently 
attractive;   and  whether  he  sat  smoking  his  long 
silver  pipe  among  his  literary  friends  a(  the  Mer- 
maid, or  talked  with  his  royal  mistress  when  she  ad- 
mitted him  to  the  privy-chamber,  or  assisted  with 
bis  advice  and  experience  at  the  council-table,  he 
swayed  and  delighted  the  intellects  which  came  into 
contact  with  hb  superior  mind*     We  know,  from 
one  who  was  no  partial  judge,*  that  the  queen  loved 
hb  company,  and  esteemed  bb  judgment  as  highly 
as  hb  wit.     In  hb  youth,  he  was  violent  and  hasty, 
and  did  not  scruple  to  beat  at  a  tavern  Charles 
Charter,  a  loquacious  and  insolent  fellow,  who  had 
annoyed  'him  by  his  remarks ;  after  which  he  laid 
him  on  his  back  and  sealed  up  hb  upper  and  nether 
beard  with  hard  wax.     These  were  youthful  follies. 
As  he  grew  up  he  became  an  indefotigable  student, 
and,  in  the  judgment  of  Secretorjr  Cecil,  himself  one 
of  the  most  laborious  men  of  hb  age,  "  would  toil 
terribly  when  he  was  busy."    Not  content  with  his 
reading  on  shore,  he  carried  with  him  a  trunk  of 
books  on  his  voyages,  and  strictly  econombed  hb 
time.    Hb  bve  of  science  and  experiment  was  so  ar- 
dent, that  his  chemical  pursuits  and  study  of  natural 
hbtory  were  enthusiastically  pursued  at  sea.     What- 
ever comer  of  the  world  he  sought,  hb  curiosi^  was 
active,  and  his  observations  unremitting.    In  hb  last 
iatal  voyage,  when  broken  by  disease  and  disappoint- 
ment, hb  Manuscript  Journal,  which  b  preserved  in 
the  Britbh  Museum,  shows  the  same  unwearied  love  of 
science.     He  goes  ashore  with  his  IndUn  guide,  «  to 
discover  the  trees  which  yield  babamum,  of  which 
he  had  found  a  nut  smelling  like  angelica  and  ex- 
ceeding precious;*'  and  on  one  of  its  blank  leaves 
he  has  sketched  the  representation  of  some  of  the 
fruits  of  the  country.     Shortly  before  his  death,  in 
one  of  his  conversations  with  Sir  Thomas  Wilson  in 
the  Tower,  he  alludes  to  a  machine  which  he  had 
invented  for  turning  sea-water  into  fi^h ;  and  even 
in  those  melancholy  hours  he  took  pleasure  in  ex- 
plaining to  him  a  theory  he  had  formed  to  account 
for  the  saltness  of  the  ocean.     Hb  knowledge  of 
chembtry  and  medicine  seems  to  have  led  him  into 
that  unhappy  practice  of  almost  daily  drugging  him- 
self, which  b  so  common  a  weakness  amongst  lite- 
rary and  sedentary  men.     In  his  letters  to  hb  wife 
from  the  Tower,  he  asks  her,  in  the  same  sentence, 
to  send  him  his  manuscripts,  and  hb  powder  of  Eteel 
and  dumex,  with  some  more  bitony.     He  was  fond 
of  music,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  an  hereditary 
taste  in  hb  family.  Sir  Carew   Raleigh  performed 
delicately  on  the  olpharion,  an  instrument,  probably, 
similar  to  the  lute,  and  hb  grandnephews,  Walter 
and  Tom,  had  delicate  tunable  voices,  playing  well 
on  the  violin.     In  the  productions  of  the  sister-art 
of  pdhiting  he  took  much  delight,  carrying  hb  &• 
vourite  pictures  with  him  even  on  hb  voyages,  and 
extending  hb  patronage  to  the  best  artists  of  hb  time, 
by  sitting  to  them  himself,  and  employing  them  to 
paint  hb  wife  and  children.     He  was  fond  also  of 
antiquarian  studies,  a  purchaser  of  ancient  'records 
and  rare  charts,  and  not  only  prided  hunself  upon 
the  rich  inlaid  coat  of  silver  mail  which  he  wore  on 
gala  days,  but  hadcollected  a  fine  armoury.  In  architec- 
ture his  taste  was  sumptuous.    Durham  House,  where 
be  lived  during  his  greatness,  b  described  by  Aubrey 
as  a  noble  palace ;   yet  he  left  the  spacious  apart- 
ments to  hb  family,  and  for  himself  preferred  a  sroaU 
library  which  enjoyed  an  extensive  view  over  the 
•  Nauston.  « Pragmcnta  Regslb/  p.  109. 


river.  **l  remember  well  hb  study,**  says  thb 
amusing  and  garrulous  author,  <*it  was  a  little  tur- 
ret that  looked  into  and  over  the  Thames,  and  had  a 
prospect  as  pleasant,  perhaps,  as  numy  in  the  world, 
not  only  refreshing  the  eyesight  but  cheering  the 
spirits. "  In  hb  best  time  there  was  an  air  of  dig- 
nity and  command  about  him,  an  **  a^fulness  and 
ascendency,**  as  it  is  well  expressed  by  Aubrey, 
« above  other  mortals,**  which  was  displeasing  to 
many,  and  particularly  to  the  King ;  yet  by  hb  sailors 
and  ihips'  crews,  as  we  learn  from  Cecil,  he  was 
wokiderrally  beloved.  The  interior  of  hb  palace  was 
magnificent,  hb  taste  in  furniture  being  marked  b^ 
the  same  love  of  splendour  which  appeared  in  his 
drea.  He  dcBghtad  in  riohly  carved  panels,  in  an- 
tbue  chimney  pieces,  in  decorating  the  walb  and 
oeHings  of  bb  apartments  with  hb  armorial  bearings, 
in  be£  with  green  silk  hangings,  and  less  like  dol- 
phins, overlaid  with  gold.  Hb  splendid  dress,  hb 
shoes  and  doublet  studded  with  precious  stones,  have 
been  already  described.  Perhaps  he  indulged  in  it 
to  a  weakness ;  but  It  was  an  age  of  magnificence, 
and  it  b  to  be  remembered  that  tibis  wealth  in  jewds 
was  in  Ralngh  the  result  not  of  extravagance,  but 
of  the  rich  prises  which  he  bad  taken  from  the 
Spaniards.  He  glittered  with  the  spoib  of  the  New 
World ;  but  hb  jeweb  were  the  insignia  of  hb  skill 
and  bravery,  the  fruits  not  of  purchase,  but  of 
honourable  oooquest. 


P0Z.T8TLX.ABX0  RHTBtBS. 

We  have  but  few  rhymes  of   four  syllables,  and 
these  are  hardly  made  but  br  some  whimsical  and 
far-fetched  expressions.     Swift,  who  indulged  him* 
self  much  in  these  trifles,  will  furnbh  an  example. 
For  this,  I  will  not  dine  with  Agmondesham  ; 
And  for  hb  victuals,  let  a  rdgman  dish  'em. 
Words,  accented  on  the  fifth  syllable  from  the  end» 
are  extremdy  rare,  and,  of  course,  rhymes  to  them 
nearly  impossible  to  be  found.     I  have  met  with  a 
single  instance. 

Why  did  old  Eticlb  take  hb  only  ebUd, 
And  shut  her  in  a  cloister  riparatorg  f 
Because  she  was  a  rebel  whig,  and  wikl. 
And  he  resolved  to  tame  and  iUg>  Asr  a  fsry.  ^    ^ 


But  the  verses  of  Swift,  upon  the  ancient  dramatic 
authors,  exhibit  the  most  extraordinary  specimen  of 
the  sort  of  rhymes  we  are  now  considering,  that  the 
English  language  contains.  He  had  superior  abilities 
in  rhvming,  and  he  appears  to  have  set  himself  down 
to  this  piece  merely  for  the  purpose  of  exerting  them. 
The  following  lines  are  an  extract  ;— 

I  went  in  vain  to  look  for  Eupolb 

Down  in  the  Strand,  just  where  the  new  pole  b ; 
'    For  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  that  I  can, 

You  will  not  find  it  in  the  Vatican. 
'    He  and  Cratinus  used,  as  Horace  says, 
f   To  take  hb  greatest  grandees  for  asses. 
f    Poets,  in  those  days,  used  to  venture  high ;     1 
'    But  these  are  lost  fbll  many  a  century. 
\   Thus  you  may  see,  dear  fHend,  ex  pede  Ktnce, 
^  Thy  judgment  of  the  old  comedians. 

Proceed  to  tra^^cs ;  first,  Euripides 
'   (An  author  where  I  sometimes  dip  a-days)  ^J 
'    Is  rightly  censured  by  the  Stagirite, 
^    Who  says  his  numbers  do  not  fadge  aright. 

A  friend  of  mine  that  author  despises     ^    ^ 

So  much,  he  swears  the  verv  best  piece  b,  > 

For  aught  he  knows,  as  bad  as  Thespb  's ;  )    - 
'    And  that  a  woman,  in  these  tragedies. 

Commonly  speaking,  but  a  sad  jade  b ; 

At  least,  rm  well  assured,  that  no  folk  lays 

Tlie  weight  on  him  they  do  on  Sophocles,     j 

But,'above  all,  I  prefer  Eschylus, 

Whose  moving  touches,  when  they  please,  kill  us.  [ 
And  now  I  find  my  muse  but  ill  able 

To  hold  out  longer  in  trisyllable. 

Crowe,  on  English  Fersi/icaiion. 


TO   COJUasSPOIfDBNTS. 

The  gentleman  through  whose  friendly  letter  from 
Scotland  we  had  the  first  information  of  Mr  Simp- 
son's permisrion  to  make  use  of  hb  book,  was  re- 
quested to  accept  our  acknowledgments  in  a  para- 
graph which  was  left  for  insertfon  last  week,  but 
which  the  press  of  matter  kept  out. 

We  learn,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  Bradford 
Observer  b  an  old  friend  of  ours.  We  need  not  say 
how  valuable  b  the  repetition  of  its  approbation  after 

'  «  a  lapse  of  six  months.** 

An  accident  compeb  us  to  postpone  futther  notices 

.  to  oorrespondenU  till  next  wedc,  when  artears  will  be 
duly  discharged. 
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PUT  UP  A  PZOTU&B  IN  TOUR 
ROOM. 

"Mat  we  exhort  such  of  our  readers  as  have  no  pictures 
•liimgiog  in  their  room  to  put  one  up  immediatdy? 
we  mean  in  their  principfd  sitting-room; — in  all 
their  rooms,  if  possible,  but,  at  all  events,  in  that 
one.  No  matter  how  costly,  or  the  reverse,  provided 
they  «M  somethinp  in  it,  and  it  gives  them  a  profitable 
or  pleasant  thought.  Some  may  all^^  that  they 
iiave  «  no  taste  for  pictures ;"  but  they  have  a  taste 
for  -objects  to  be  found  in  pictures, — for  trees,  for 
landscapes,  for  human  beauty,  for  scenes  of  life ;  or, 
if  not  for  all  these,  yet  surely  for  some  one  of  them ; 
and  it  is  highly  useful  for  the  human  mind  to  give 
itself  helps  towards  taking  an  interest  in  things 
apart  from  its  immediate  cares  or  desires.  They 
«enre  to  refresh  us  for  their  better  conquest  or 
endurance ;  to  render  sorrow  unselfish  ;  to  remind  us 
that  we  ourselves,  or  our  own  personal  wishes,  are 
not  the  only  ol:jects  in  the  world;  to  instruct  and 
elevate  us,  and  put  us  in  a  fiiirer  way  of  realising  the 
good  'opinions  which  we  would  all  foin  entertain  of 
ourselves,  and  in  some  measure  do ;  to  make  us  com- 
pare notes  with  other  individuals,  and  with  nature  at 
large,  and  correct  our  infirmities  at  their  mirror  by 
modesty  and  reflection ;  in  short,  even  the  admiration 
"bf  a  picture  is  a  kind  of  religion,  or  additional  tie  on 
our  consciences,  and  rebinding  of  us  (for  such  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  religion)  to  the  greatness  and 
^oodness'of  nature. 

Mr  Hazlitt  has  said  somewhere,  of  the  portrait  of 
a  beautiful  female  with  a  noble  countenance,  that  it 
^eems  as  if  an  unhandsome  action  would  be  impossible 
in  its  presence.  It  is  not  so  much  for  restraint's  sake^ 
«s  for  the  sake  of  difibsiveness  of  heart,  or  the  going 
out  of  ourselves,  that  we  would  recommend  pictures ; 
but,  among  other  advantages,  this  also,  of  reminding 
us  of  our  duties,  would  doubtless  be  one ;  and  if 
retninded  witii  charity,  the  effect,  though  perhaps 
■small  in  most  instances,  would  still  be  something. 
We  have  read  of  a  Catholic  money-lender,  who, 
'  when  he  was  going  to  cheat  a  customer,  always  drew 
a  veO  over  the  portrait  of  his  favourite  Saint.  Here 
was  a  fiivourite  vice,  for  more  influential  than  the 
Arourite  Saint ;  and  yet  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
money-lender  was  better  for  the  Saint  than  he  would 
have  been  without  him.  It  left  him  fliith  in  some- 
.  thing ;  he  was  better  for  it  in  the  intervals ;  he  would 
have  treated  his  daughter  the  better  for  it,  or  his 
servant,  or  his  dog.  There  was  a  bit  of  heaven  in 
his  room,— a  suii4)eam  to  shine  into  a  comer  of  his 
heart, — however  he  may  have  shut  the  window  against 
it,  when  heaven  was  not  to  look  on. 

The  companionship  of  anything  greater  or  better 
than  oursdves,  must  do  us  good,  unless  we  are  desti- 
tute of  all  modesty  or  patience.  And  a  picture  is  a 
companion,  and  the  neit  thing  to  the  presence  of  what 
it  represents.  We  may  live  in  the  thick  of  a  city,  for 
instaaoe,  and  can  sddom  go  out,  and  *<  foed"  our- 
selves 

With  pleasure  of  the  breathing  fields ; 
but  we  can  put  up  a  picture  of  the  fields  before  us^  • 
flpd,  as  we  get  used  to  it,  we  shall  find  it  the  next 
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thing  to  seeing  the  fields  at  a  distance.  For  every 
picture  is  a  kind  of  window,  which  supplies  us  with 
a  fine  sight ;  and  many  a  thick,  unpierced  wall  thus 
lets  us  into  the  studies  of  the  greatest  men,  and  the 
most  beautiful  scenes  of  nature.  By  living  with  pic- 
tures w«  learn  to  "  read**  them, — to  see  into  every 
nook  and  corner  of  a  landscape,  and  every  feature  of 
the  mind  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
these  perusals,  or  even  of  being  vaguely  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  the  good  and  beautiful,  and  consider- 
ing them  as  belonging  to  us,  or  forming  a  part  of  our 
common-places,  without  being,  at  the  very  least,  less 
subject  to  the  disadvanUges  arising  from  having  no 
such  thoughts  at  alL 

And  it  is  so  easy  to  square  the  picture  to  one*s 
aspirations,  or  professions,  or  the  powers  of  one*s 
pocket.  '  F<»',  as  to  resolving  to  have  no  picture  at  all 
in  one's  room,  unless  we  could  have  it  costly,  and 
finely  painted,  and  finely  framed,  that  would  be  a 
mistake  so  vulgar,  that  we  trust  no  reader  of  the 
<  London  Journal'  could  fidl  into  it  The  greatest  knave 
or  simpleton  in  England,  provided  he  is  rich,  can 
procure  one  of  the  finest  paintings  in  the  world  to- 
morrow, and  know  nothing  about  it  when  he  has  got 
it;  but  to  feel  the  beauties  of  a  work  of  art,  or  to  be 
capable  of  being  led  to  feel  them,  is  a  gift  which  often 
,  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  poorest ;  and  this  is  what  Ra- 
phael or  Titian  desired  in  those  who  looked  at  their 
pictures.  All  the  rest  is  taking  the  clothes  for  the 
man.  Now  it  so  happens,  that  the  cheapest  engrav- 
ings, though  they  cannot  come  up  to  the  merits  of  the 
originals,  often  contain  no  mean  portion  or  shadow  of 
them ;  and  when  we  speak  of  putting  pictures  up  in 
a  room,  we  use  the  word  «  picture**  in  the  child's 
sense,  meaning  any  kind  of  graphic  representation, 
oil,  water-colour,  coi^^ier-plate,  drawing,  or  wood-cut. 
And  any  one  of  these  is  worth  putting  up  in  your 
room,  provided  you  have  mind  enough  to  get  a  plea- 
sure from  it.  Even  a  frame  is  not  necessary,  if  you 
cannot  afford  it.  Better  put  up  a  rough,  varnished 
engraving,  than  none  at  all, — or  pin,  or  stick  up,  any 
engraving  whatsoever,  at  the  hasard  of  its  growing 
never  so  dirty.  Tou  will  keep  it  as  clean  as  you  can, 
and  for  as  long  a  time ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  it  is  better 
to  have  a  good  memorandum  before  you,  and  get  a 
fresh  one  when  you  are  able,  than  to  have  none  at  all,  . 
or  even  to  keep  it  clean  in  a  portfolio.  How  should 
.  you  like  to  keep  your  own  heart  in  a  portfolio,  or 
lock  your  friend  up  in  another  room  ?  We  are  no 
friends  to  portfolios,  except  where  they  contain  more 
prints  than  can  be  hung  up.  The  more,  in  that  case, 
the  better. 

Our  readers  have  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
over  the  doors  of  public-houses,  **  Perkins  and  Co.'s 
Entire."  This  Perkins,  who  died  wealthy,  a  fow 
years  ago,  was  not  a  mere  brewer  or  rich  man.  He 
had  ^been  head-derk  to  Thrale,  the  friend  of  Dr 
Johnson ;  and,  during  his  clerkship,  the  Doctor  hap- 
pening to  go  into  his  counting-house,  saw  a  portrait 
of  himself  (Johnson)  hanging  up  in  it.  <*  How  is  - 
this,  sir?"  inquired  Johnson.  '<  Sir,"  said  Perkins, 
**  I  was  resolved  that  my  room  should  have  had  one 
great  man  in  it.**  *'  A  very  pretty  compliment,"  re- 
turned the  gratified  moralist,  «and  I  believe  you 
mean  it  sincerely." 

*  I  Mr  Perkins  did  not  thrive  the  worw  for  having  the 
portrait  of  Johnson  in  his  counting-house.  Ptople 
we  in  general  quite  enoti^  ineUned  to  look  after  tho 


interests  of  «  number  one ;"  but  they  make  a  poor 
business  of  it,  rich  as  they  may  become,  unless  they 
Include  a  power  of  forgetting  it  inbehalf  of  number 
two ;  that  is  to  say,  of  some  one  person,  or  thing,  be- 
sides themselves,  able  to  divert  them  from  mere 
self-seeking.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  one  solitary 
portrait  in  a  Uwyer's  ofllice,  and  that  portrait,  a  law- 
yers, generally  some  judge.  It  is  better  than  none* 
Anything  is  better  than  the  poor,  small  unit  of  a 
man's  selfish  sel^  even  if  it  be  but  the  next  thing  to 
it.  And  there  is  the  cost  of  the  engraving  and 
frame.  Sometimes  there  is  more;  for  these  pro- 
fessional prints,  especially,  when  alone,  are  meant  to 
imply,  that  the  possessor  is  a  shrewd,  industriousy 
proper  lawyer,  who  sticks  to  his  calling,  and  wastes 
bis  time  in  «no  nonsense;"  and  this  ostentation 
of  business  is  in  some  instances  a  cover  for  idleness 
or  disgust,  or  a  blind  for  a  father  or  rich  uncle.  Now 
it  would  be  better,  we  think,  to  have  two  pictures 
instead  of  one, — the  judge's  by  all  means,  for  the 
professional  part  of  the  gentleman's  soul, — and  some 
one  other  picture,  to  show  his  client  that  he  is  a  man 
as  well  as  a  lawyer,  and  has  an  eye  to  the  world  out* 
side  of  him,  as  well  as  to  his  own ;  for  as  men  oom# 
from  that  world  to  consult  him,  and  generally  think 
their  cases  just  in  the  eyes  of  common  sense  as  well 
as  law,  they  like  to  see  that  he  has  some  sympathies 
as  well  as  cunning. 

Upon  these  grounds,  it  would  be  well  for  men'of 
other  callings,  if  they  acted  in  a  similar  way.  The 
young  merchant  should  reasonably  have  a  portrait 
of  some  eminent  merchant  before  his  syes,  with  some 
other,  not  for  off,  to  hinder  him  from  acknowledging 
no  merit  but  in  riches.  Or  he  might  select  a  mer- 
chant of  such  a  character  as  could  serve  both  uses,— 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  for  instance,  who  encouraged 
knowledge  as  well  as  money-getting, — or  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,  the  princely  merchant  of  Italy.  So  with 
regard  to  clergymen,  to  professions  of  all  sorts,  and 
to  trade.  The  hosier,  in  honour  of  his  calling,  might 
set  up  Defoe,  who  was  one  of  that  trade,  as  well  as 
author  of  Robinson  Crusoe;  the  bookseller,  may  the 
footman,  Dodsley,  who  was  at  one  time  a  footman 
as  well  as  a  bookseller  and  author,  and  behaved  ex- 
cellently under  all  characters ;  and  the  tailor  might 
baulk  petty  animadversions  on  hb  trade,  by  having 
a  portrait,  or  one  of  the  many  admirable  works,  of 
the  great  Annibal  Caracci,  who  was  a  tailor's  son. 
It  would  be  advisable,  in  general,  to  add  a  landscape, 
if  possible,  for  reasons  already  intimated ;  but  a  pic- 
ture of  some  sort  we  hold  to  be  almost  indispensably 
necessary  towards  doing  justice  to  the  habitation  of 
every  one  who  is  capable  of  refiection  and  improve- 
ment. The  print-shops,  the  book-stalls,  the  port- 
folios containing  etchings  and  engravings  at  a  penny 
or  twopence  a-piece  (often  superior  to  plates  charged 
twenty  times  as  much),  and  lastly,  the  engravings 
that  make  their  way  into  the  shop-windows,  out  of 
the  Annuals  of  the  past  season,  and  that  are  to  be  had 
for  almost  as  little,  will  furnish  the  ingenuous  reader 
of  this  article  with  an  infinite  store  to  choose  from ; 
and  if  he  is  as  good-natured  as  he  b  sensible,  we  will 
venture  to  whisper  into  his  ear,  that  we  should  take 
it  as  a  personal  kindness  of  him,  and  hqpe  he  would 
eonsider  us  as  a  friend  assisting  him  In  putting  it  up. 
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THE   CBtKBRATf* 

0A8B  OF  MART  SpUIItBS  AHD  BLltA- 
BBTH  OANNmO. 


t  have  lif  ed  BniioUaii,  a«d  diad 


Mart  SQw»a%  «n 

smuggler,  wh»  might  ^  -     ■  ^    *_     ». 

without  remanbrano^  had  ndt «  pr<»ecutioii  ■■«• '<>•- 
beiy,  by  which  she  «n  aondamned  to  di%  si^enly 
fixed  4ba  pubKa  eyo  «pon  hey;  and  at  prejudice  or 
party  operated,  alternately  rendered  her  a  general  ob- 
ject  of  detestation,  pity  or  contempt 

Persisting  with  the  most  solemn  asseveration,  that 
she  was  in  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom  on  the  very 
day  she  was  accused  of  having  committed  the  crime, 
«Dd  nmiBf  •  variety  of  pevtem  who  eooW  pto»»  it, 
the  compassion  of  Sir  Crisp  Gascoyne,  at  that  tune 
Lord  Mayor  of  Londoo,  was  excited;  by  his  example, 
aereral  well-meaning  individuals  were  induced  to 
jdn  him  in^examining  a  most  perplexed  and  intricate 
bvvness,  and  she  WM  ultimately  icooaimeMdcd  as  an 
ol|^  of  meicy  to  the  crown. 

It  appeared,  by  th«  declaration  on  oath  of  Elisap 
beth  Canning,  a  young  woman  about  nineteen  years 
of  age,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1755,  having 
procured  leave  from  a  perron  with  whom  she  lived  as 
awwit,  to  pasa  a  day  with  her  uncle  at  Sakpetae 
bank,  she  remained  with  him  from  eleven  in  the 
morning  till  nine  at  night ;  that,  on  her  return,  two 
lusty  men  in  great  coats  met  her  near  Bethlera  Wall, 
Hoorfiel^  violently  assaulted,  robbed  her  of  a  gowa, 
apnm,  hat,  and  half-a-guioea  in  money,  tied  her 
bands  bdiind  her,  and,  on  her  struggling,  |^ve  her  a 
Tiolent  blow  on  the  temple,  accompanied  with  oaths 
and  execrations. 

They  then  laid  hands  on  her,  one  on  each  side,  and 
dragged  her  with  tiolenee  and  abuse  for  some  boors, 
part  of  which  time^  from  fita,  she  was  not  sensible, 
tfll  tb^  arrived  at  the  house  of  Susannah  Wells, 
which  she  afterwards  found  was  situated  at  Enfield 
Wash.  On  being  forced  by  the  two  rufllans  faito  the 
bouse,  she  was  accosted  by  Mary  Squires,  who  asked 
bar«  as  if  she  woold  go  their  way  ?  and  if  she  would, 
.  that  she  should  have  fine  clothes ;  words  of  which, 
at  that  time,  she  did  not  understand  the  import, 
though  she  replied  No ;  but  she  afterwards  conceived 
'  thatit  wss  nothing  less  than  far  her  to  aubmit  to  the 
odiona  liHe  of  a  proatituU. 

Eliadbeth  Canning  farther  deposed,  thsit,  on  her 
answering  No,  Mary  Squires,  with  a  long  knife  rip- 
ped up  the  lace  of  her  sUys,  which  she  took  from  her, 
and,  after  many  hitimidatlng  threats,  pushed  her  into 
a  ba^  room,  or  hayloft,  where  she  was  confined  fi>r 
twenty-seven  days,  with  no  other  sustenance  than  a 
slender  pitunce  of  bread,  some  water  in  a  broken 
pitcher,  and  a  small  mibced-pie  which  she  accidently 
bad  in  her  pocket. 

Dwiag  the  whole  of  the  time,  she  declared  that 
,  no  hnman  creature  visited  her ;  that,  the  bread  and 
water  being  exhausted,  she  broke  down  a  board, 
nailed  on  the  inside  of  the  window,  through  which 
she  crept  on  a  sort  of  pent^house,  and  then  jumped 
«ii  the  ground,  which,  firon  her  dcsoription»  was  idne 
or  tao  net  from  the  window. 
'  HaTing  quitted  the  house,  she  walked  home  as 
£ut  as  her  weak  condition  permitted ;  after  so  long  an 
absence,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  her  mother 
ahould  bo  alarmed,  by  the  squalid  and  diseased  ap- 
peaMnoe  of  her  daughter ;  and  by  her  distressing 
account  of  the  ii\|nrious  treatment  she  had  experi- 
enced. 

A  circumstance  of  this  kind  naturally  excited  the 

sympathy  and  resentment  of  the  public,  ever  com- 

-  passionately  attentive  to  female  injuries ;  a  subscrip- 

.  tioa  was  set  on  foot  in  fitvour  of  the  young  woman ; 

.  Squires  and  Wells  were  taken  into  custody,  under 

the  most  violent  impressions  of  popular  prejudice  and 

indignation,  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  sentence  of 

•  death  passed  on  the  former. 

But  $ir  Crisp  Oasooyne  perceived  much  oontra- 
^  diettott  in  the  evidence,  and  considered  the  desorip- 
tion  given  by  Canning  of  the  room  which  she  said 
was  the  place  of  her  confinement,  to  be  very  differ- 
'  ent  from  the  actual  state  and  dimensions  of  the  hay- 
loft, in  Walk's  House ;  he  was  also  startlnl  by  a  prin- 
.  eipel  witness   in  Canning's   favour.    Virtue  Hall, 
wholly  retracting  her  evidence,  though  she  bad  posi- 
tively sworn  to  uie  seeing  Canning  at  Enfield  Wash, 
and  to  a  good  part  of  the  conversation  said  to  have 
passed  between  that  young  womaa  and  Squires,  par- 
tieularly  to  her  ripping  off  the  stays, 

For  these,  And  other  rosons,  this  worthy,  but  at 
that  time  unpopular  magistrate,  presented  a  memo- 
rial to  the  king,  mentioning  the  presumptive  circum- 
stances in  &vour  of  the  old  woman's  innocence. 

In  consequence  of  this  application,  Mary  Squires 
was  respited  tot  six  weeks;  the  consideration  of 
the  matter  was  inferred  to  the  sittorney  and  solicitor- 
generals,  who  reported,  that  t|ie  weight  of  evidence 
"was  In  the  convict's  favour,  and  she  ulUmately  re- 
ceived a  free  pardon. 

If  Squires  was  not  gtxITef,  it  was  impossible  Can- 
ning^could  be  innocent ;  her  conduct,  considering  her 
years,  must  haye  been  cruel  and  atrocious  io^the 


bif^est  dM>eet  coiBblning  at  onot  tha  aritaas  «f 
pojarf  «aa  inlMiddlBiurder ;  iiijir,  M%  i^  Ibft 
most  cruel,  base,  and  premeditated  kind,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  a  groundless  prosecution  for 
felony ;  under  the  colour  of  justice  tQ  take  ^way  the 
life  of  aa  innacent  person,  and  to  rsue  aHitribationa 
ea  the  public  by  a  nbricatcd  narrative* 

For  tfiese,  and  alher  reasons,  it  was  judged  proper 
ta  apprAend  her  oa  a  charge  of  wilftil  and  caarupt 
peijury;  €tie  was  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  nearly  twelve  months  after  the  trial  of  Mary 
Squires ;  and  five  days  were  occupied  in  examining 
a  variety  of  witnesses,  with  a  patience  and  a  laborious 
search  after  truth,  equally  honourable  to  the  judges 
on  the  bench»  the  <v>^pnfffV  and  the  jury* 

It  was  observed,  in  Canning'*  defence,  that  her  not 
flying  from  justice,  during  the  long  interval  that 
elapsed  between  the  trials,  was  a  strong  presumption 
of  her  innocence,  since  neither  hers^f  nor  friends 
were  bound  by  any  raeqgniiaDoe. 

To  thb  it  was  answered*  that  ooa  who  had  been 
able,  for  so  long  a  time,  by  an  artful  story,  to  pnju- 
dice  so  many  in  her  favour,  and  to  receive  such  anv 
pie  countenance  and  pecuniary  support,  and  every 
prospect  of  evading  justice  by  well  dressed  evidenee, 
and  the  strong  force  o£  po|mlar  opinion ;  in  whiah 
case,  her  triumph  over  truth  would  have  been 
complete,  her  reputation  as  a  species  of  martyr  esta- 
blished, and  her  reward,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  been  splendid. 

The  previous  and  aecarate  deseriptkm  of  a  broken 
piteher  which  was  discovered  in  the  room  \  and  the 
hay-loft  which,  in  some  particulars,  tallied  with  her 
account,  though  in  many  circumstances  it  failed,  as 
she  did  not  mention  a  jsc^line  and  pulley,  a  broken 
casement  over  the  chimney,  and  a  chest  of  dsaarers, 
all  of  which  were  provea,  by  an  accumulation  of 
dust  and  cobwebs,  to  have  been  very  long  residents. 

Yet,  as  the  pitcher,  and  the  description  of  the 
room  and  ics  contents,  though  not  eorrcct,  prov« 
aome  previous  aeoaaintaace  with  the  loft,  a  reforenoe 
to  the  evidence  of  one  of  Canning's  witnessses  (Ro- 
bert Scarratt)  helped  to  clear  the  mystery. 

Incited  by  curiosity,  and,  according  to  his  own 
account,  unsolicited,  Mr  Scarratt  had,  though  a  per- 
fect stranger,  called  at  her  mather's  house  soon  after 
ber  return,  and,  in  the  ooaw  of  his  evidenee*  ae- 
knowledged  having  often*  on  former  eocasions,  been 
at  the  house  of  Susanah  Wells,  a  place  not  of  the 
most  creditable  description,  at  Enfield  Wash. 

If  we  can  suppose,  for  a  moment,  an  iniquitous 
eomnunioation  to  have  takca  plaea  between  £lisa- 
beth  Canning  and  Robert  Scarratt,  wboK  evidoace 
was  by  no  means  satisfiictory,  this  difficulty  vanishes, 
and  the  appearance  of  truth  given  to  certain  parts 
of  the  impostor's  story,  may  be  accounted  for.  * 

It  was  submitted  to  the  court,  that  even  if  Souires 
could  prove,  by  positive  and  eireumsMuitia]^  evidence, 
that  she  was  in  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom  at  the 
time  laid  in  the  indictment,  it  did  not  follow  that 
Canning  had  maliciously  perjured  herself,  it  being 
as  possible  for  a  person  to  be  deoeived  by  a  similitude 
•ofdeformfty,  as  wdl  as  of  beauty;  though  the  old 
gipsy,  when  the  oonstable  went  anith  the  warrant  to 
appi^hend  her,  said  to  Canning,  on  being  charged 
with  robbing  her  of  her  stays, — <*  Do  you  say  I  rob- 
bed you?  Pray  look  at  this  faoc ;  if  you  have  once 
seen  it,  it  must  be  remenbeiad,  for  I  think  God 
Almighty  never  madeauoh  aootberv" 

When  this  [part  of  the  evidenoe  was  related,  the 
eyes  of  every  one  present  were  earnestly  fixed  on 
Mary  Squires,  whose  countenance  exhibited  an  as- 
semblage of  features  uncommon,  and  diabolically 
hideous  %  ber  portrait^  as  a  cnrieaity,  is  preserved  by- 
some  of  the  oolleetort. 

*  The  sufterings  of  Canning,  and  the  evidently  re- 
duced state  of  her  health,  so  much  so  as  to  be  thought 
at  first  irrecoverable,  were  also  mentioned,  as  con- 
vineing  proofc  of  the  truth  of  her  allegations. 

The  man  that  hangs,  or  beats  out  brains> 
The  devil's  in  him  if  he  feigns 

was  quoted  on  this  occasion;  and  it  was  asked 
.  if  any  person  in  their  senses  would  bring  themselves 
ta  the  brink  of  death,  to  procure  friends  and  contri- 
butions? Would  the  girl  kill  herself  for  the  sake  of 
a  siibseription? 

The  oeuBsel  in  fbdialf  of  Caaniag  strongly  dwelt 
on  the  danger  of  allowing  convictions  for  wilftil  and 
corrupt  peijury,  on  the  score  of  mere  improbability 
of  facts,  which  have  been  credited  by  twelve  men  on 
their  oaths;  he  insisted  that  such  proceedings  tended 
to  overturn  the  common  and  established  forms  of 
justice,  and  would  at  last  intimidate  individuals  from 
bringing  guilty  persons  to  punishment,  lest  they 
themselves  mijght  afterwards  be  prosecuted. 

[This  doctrine  was  acknowledged  by  the  court  to 
be  well  worthy  of  attention,  though  in  the  present 
instance  from  the  recantation  of  a  principle  witness, 
and  for  other  important  reasons,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  depart  ftt>m  a  good  general  rule.] 

On  this  occasion  it  was  observed,  that  things  seem- 
ingly impossible  for  baosan  power  to  have  performed, 
have  been  proved  tnie^  though  no  credit  was  allowed 


totbm  whaa  firrt  asserted;  and  declarations  hava 
haaa'psaaadAlse,  which  had  every  appearance  of 
credit  and  authentic!^,  and  which  at  the  time  were 
thought  the  most  unlikely  to  be  attested,  if  not  really 
true 

An  iaprobabla  and  uaparalid  ride  ftam  London 
ta  York,  in  ona  ^y,  oa  the  iMie  hoia%  prevented 
tbt  conaibtioa  af  a  prianer  far  a  highsasy  robberv, 
tbaugh  be  confessed  hinaalf  9^1%  of  itimmediateiy 
after  bis  acquittal 

William  Harrison,  a  steward  in  the  Gainsborou^ 
family,  was  also  mentioned,  who  suddenly  dissap- 
peared  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  his 
charge,  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  rob- 
bed and  then  nardered.  The  fiuatlv  weia  tattiftad 
and  alarmed,  and,  after  a  certain  time,  as  he  said* 
by  remorse,  Edward  P«iTy»  a  taaa  residbig  aaar 
Cambden,  accused  himself  the  wife  and  sister  of 
the  absent  man,  of  having  murdered  hfan;  ba 
added,  that  they  had  thrown  the  body  into  a  certain 
pit  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  was  searched,  but 
no  body  could  be  fouad ;  yaC,  as  he  persisted  in  hla 
accusation,  thev  were  all  three  indicted,  tried,  and 
hanged.  Harrison  a  few  months  afterwards  returned, 
giving  a  partiankr  and  satisfoctoiy  aecoont  of  \Jk 
absence,  equally  shocked  and  perplexed  by  a  san- 
guinary, but  unaccountable  depravity,  wmob  had 
*ttaus  estarminatad  his  finally* 

The  contradictory  accounts  of  Canning  were  esb* 
plained  by  her  friends,  as  amounting  to  no  more 
than  this,  that  a  general  faeti  eomiNaiaded  of  a  Variety 
of  things  done  and  said  at  various  places,  whea 
related  on  particular  occasions,  and  at  different  thnes, 
bad  not  always  been  told  aiiautelV  and  exactly  the 
same  way,  a  defect  to  which  eveiv  lonff  and  oomplb* 
cated  story  must  in  some  degree  be  liaole. 

Some  allowance,  they  said,  ought  to  be  made  for 
the  aggravated  feelings  and  expressiaas  of  a  paiaat, 
who  believed  her  daughter  to  have  been  treated  In 
the  manner  described;  and  some  to  an  iigured 
female,  under  the  ipipressions  of  fear,  fhmine^  a& 
emaciated  body  and  an  agitated  mind. 

Several  witnesses  proved  their  having  seen  Mary 
&inires  on  or  about  the  l(kh,  17tb»  and  ^tSki,  at 
December,  at  Enfield  Wash.  She  was  observedf  ac- 
cording to  the  evidenoe  of  one  man,  telling  a  person's 
fartnae ;  another  awore  to  ber  applying  to  bint  for 
leave  to  sleep  in  his  barn;  and  a  thurd»  to  hex  in- 
quiring of  him  about  a  horaa  she  bad  lost. 

A  physician  and  an  apotheesry  proved  the  lan- 
guid and  reduced  state  of  Elizabeth  Canning,  on  ber 
return  to  her  mother's,  and  that  she  appeared  like 
one  who  had  saflfbred  extreaie  banger,  thirst  and 
cold ;  but  they  acknowledged,  that  a  person  might 
be  as  she  was  from  other  causes. 

An  attendant  at  the  Stamforcl  HtU  turnpike,. 
s#ore,  that  idxnit  the  fiMre*end  of  January,  but  eaakd 
not  speak  positively  as  to  the  day,  he  saw  a  girl,  in 
company  with  two  men,  pass  the  gate,  sobbing  and 
crying ;  diat  they  jostled  ber  along^  and  used  abusive 
bmguaga. 

He  described  her  as  having  a  light  eohmred  gown 
and  apron,  and  that  it  was  about  eleven  o'cbwk  at 
night. 

On  this  evidence  it  was  observed  that  Canning 
could  not  be  the  woman  who  passed  the  turnpike, 
•  for  she  had  sworn  that  her  gown  and  apron  were 
taken  frtna  ber  in  Moerfidds  ^— add  to  this,  that  the 
turnpike  gate  is  four  miles  from  Moorfields^  and 
seven  from  Wells's  House,  and  she  swore,  that  she 
was  brought  to  Wells's  about  four  In  the  morning.  )g 

Thomas  Bennett  saw  a  miserable,  poor  wretch,  in 
a  ragged  dirty  condition,  on  the  29th  of  January, 
near  Enfield  Wash,  on  her  way  to  London,  and  ' 
deposed,  that  sbe  asked  bin  the  road.  Two  other 
witnesses  swore  to  their  meeting  a  girl»  whom  they 
verily  believe  to  have  been  Elizabeth  Canning,  on 
the  road  between  Enfield  Wash  and  London,  but 
described  her  as  looking  pale,  though  her  hands  and 
face  vrero  said,  by  bersdf  and  ethers,  to  be  blaek  and 
blue. 

On  the  part  of  Mary  Squires  upwards  of  forty 
persons  were  called,  to  prove  that  she  was  upwards  of 
idO  miles  from  Enfield  Wash,  in  company  with  her 
son  George,  and  her  daughter  Lucy,  at  the  time  die 
was  accused  of  having  committed  the  robbery. 

On  the  29th  of  Deoember,  aooording  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Mrs  Hepkin^  the  landhMly  of  a  public 
house  at  South  Perrott^  in  Dorsetshire,  they  aU  three 
lodged  with  her;  and  on  the  dOth  they  called  at 
THnyard's  Gap,  an  ale-house  about  a  nolle  ftirther^ 
to  take  refreshment  At  this  last  house,  the  frightftd 
oountenance  of  Squire^  so  remarkably  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  daughter  of  the  wonaan  of  the  house, 
that  she  compared  her  to  a  picture  of  Mother  Ship- 
ton,  hanging  in  the  room.  Their  appearance  on  the 
same  day  at  Lytfoo,  a  v31age  nine  nnlea  futliier  on 
the  road,  was  also  proved  by  several  witnesses ;  by 
James.  Hawkins,  at  whose  house  they  slept  two 
nights ;  by  her  son's  being  shaved  thero  by  Francis 
Gladman,  and  by  tbair  diniag  on  a  eouple  of  belted 
fowls;  Mf  Moreton  observing,  that  this  was  a  re- 
markable dinner  for  gipsies,  George  answered^  that 
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iowh  at  sixpenoe  a-piece  were  cheaper  than  batcher's 
neat.  At  AbboUbiiry,  a  snaH  pariah  three  miles 
imm,  Ljrtioa,  they  rcMmeA  tffi  Tuesday  the  901  of 
January ;  weaa  veoogpised  by  many  panons,  and  bad 
a  dance  at  the  house  of  John  Gibbons,  the  sign  of 
the  Ship»  at  Abbotsbury,  where  William  Clarke,  a 
flhoemaker,  and  the  sweetheart  of  Luoy  SquireB,  was 
bar  partner,  and  MekMsedeofa  Arnold,  a  Maeksmitb, 
pla^  tiie  fiddle.  John  Ford,  a  carpenter,  of  Ab- 
botibury,  saw  them  also  on  the  1st  of  January,  riiook 
hands  wiA  the  old  woman,  kissed  her  daughter,  and 
drank  a  pint  of  bc^  with  George.  From  AU>ot»* 
hvBTj,  they  were  regularty  traced  through  Porter- 
sham  and  Ridgway  (where  cash  being  scstce,  they 
left  a  piece  of  nankin  as  a  pledge  for  the  reckoning) 
to  Dorchester;  at  this  place,  in  conseqaenoe  c^  t£« 
azoessiTc  rains,  the  Fordlngton  water  was  so  high  as 
to  cover  the  causeway ;  the  old  woman  and  Geoi^e 
were  obliged  to  wade  throngh  it,  but  Lucy  prevailed 
an  a  mlBer^  boy  to  carty  her  beliind  him  on  horse- 
bade;  to  the  repeated  entreaties  of  Mary  Squires  that 
he  should  also  take  her  on  horseback,  the  litde  var- 
let  tvpUed  tliat  he  "  wotdd  have  nothing  to  say  or  to 
do  with  such  an  ugly  old  b — h.** 

By  a  chun  of  credible  and  ciroumstanttal  evi- 
dence,  they  were  proved  to  have  passed  through 
Chettle,  Coombe,  and  Basingstoke,  where  Lucy,  not 
being  able  to  write,  begged  the  landlady  to  send 
Clarke  a  few  lines  according  to  promise.  The  letter 
with  the  post-mark  was  produced  in  court.  From 
Basingstoke  they  went  to  Bagshot,  Brentford,  Page*s- 
men,  Tottenham,  and  on  the  24tb  of  January  took 
Edgings  at  Susannah  Wells^s,  in  Enfield  Wash.  On 
the  1st  of  February  they  were  apprehended)  and  it 
was  remarked  that  Canning  immediately  in  coming 
into  the  room,  exclaimed,  pointing  to  Mary  Squires, 
*»  That  ia  the  woman  who  robbed  me  of  my  stays,** 
when  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  see  the  old  weman*s 
ftce,  from  tbe  peculiar  position  in  which  she  sat. 
Canning  had  described  the  place  of  her  confinement 
as  square,  dark,  and  little ;  but,  on  surveying  the 
room,  it  measured  35  feet  3  inches  by  9  feet  8 ;  and 
it  was  far  from  dark,  as  well  from  the  two  windows, 
as  from  the  light  admitted  between  the  pantiles.  She 
also  said  at  first  that  she  dropped  from  the  window 
by  a  pent-house,  when,  on  inspection,  there  was  not 
a  pent-house  on  the  premises.  A  poor  man,  named 
Fortune  Natus,  proved  that  he  and  his  wife  slept  in 
the  room  in  whidi  Canning  swore  she  was  confined, 
during  the  whole  of  that  month,  and  lor  five  or  six 
weeks  before.  This  part  of  the  evidence  was  strongly 
corroborated  by  Ezra  Whiffin,  a  neighbour  of  Susan- 
nah Wells,  who,  being  in  want  of  part  of  the  work  of 
a  signboard,  and  hearing  that  she  had  a  old  one  to 
diipose  of,  called  to  see  it,  and  accompanied  Wells 
into  the  very  room  in  question  to  seek  for  it.  They 
at  last  found  it  under  some  hay,  which  made  part  of 
Che  bed  on  which  the  wife  of  Xatus  was  actually 
lying  at  the  time  Whiffin  called,  on  the  18th  of  Ja- 
nuary. John  Lamey,  Edward  Allen,  and  Giles 
Knight,  labourers,  swore  that  they  lopped  several 
trees  that  grew  near  the  window  of  the  workshop  or 
hayloft  in  question,  on  the  8th  of  January ;  and  that, 
while  they  were  employed  in  it,  two  women,  Virtue 
Han  and  Sarah  Howick,  appeared  at  the  window 
and  conversed  with  them  for  more  than  half  an 
hour. 

Had  Canning  been  in  the  room  she  must  .have 
been  seen,  or  might  have  called  for  help.  She  had 
awom  that  no  person  of  any  description  entered  the 
garret  or  loft,  during  the  whcUe  of  her  confinement. 
Z  It  was  also  remarked,  that  a  night-gown  and  hand- 
kerchief, wh?ch  she  said  she  took  to  cover  herself 
with,  out  of  the  room  at  Wel1s*s,  she  claimed  as  her 
mother's  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  wished  to  take 
them,  as  well  as  the  pitcher,  into  her  possession.  To 
the  information  before  Mr  Fielding  she  set  her  mark, 
as  if  unable  to  write  her  name,  but  afterwards  wrote 
a  fair  legible  hand. 

After  an  examination  of  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  witnesses,  the  jury  retired  for  fifteen  minutes, 
and  brouj^ht  in  a  vercuct — ^guilty  of  perjury,  but  not 
wllftil  and  corrupt  This  the  recorder  told  them  he 
eould  not  receive,  as  they  must  either  find  her  guilty 
of  the  whole  indictment,  or  acquit  her.  Aft«r  half 
an  hoiur*8  consultation,  they  brought  in  a  verdict— 
guilty  of  wilful  and  corrupt  peijury. 

In  May,  1754,  being  caUed  up  *o  reee»ve  aeoteace^ 
she  addressed  the  court  in  the  following  words:<'~ 

«  I  hope  your  lordships  will  be  favourable  to  me, 
for  I  had  no  intention  of  swearing  the  gipsy's  life 
away ;  I  am  an  unfortunate  woman,  and  what  I  did 
was  only  in  my  own  defence.  ** 

The  recorder  (Mr  Moreton)  then  addressed  her 
hi  the  following  words :— :■ 

«  Elizabeth  Canning,— You  sUnd  convicted  «» 
the  clearest  proof  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury^  a 
crime  attended  with  the  most  fotal  and  dangerow 
consequences  to  the  community,  though  as  yet  it  is 
tiot  punished  with  death. 

•*  Your  trial  has  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  and 
the  sevml  witnesaaa  have  widei^Be  the  strictest 
ciansnation :  I  think  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that 
there  is  not  one  unpr^in^scd  person  of  the  great 
Biunbers  who  hava  attended  it,  but  mint  be  eonvinei> 
«d  of  the  justiot  aad  iauparOidHy  of  the  vtt^et. 


JiZ;look  bade  with  horror  on  the  evidence  you 
jHMI^e  trial  of  Mary  Squires,  whom  you  know 
tlfwd^titute  and  friendless,  and  therefore  you  fixed 
upon  her  as  a  proper  object  to  make  a  saerifice  of, 
at  tfaeespaaeeaf  a  fabe  ot^i  this  yo«  ptefemed  to 
the  making  a  plain  discovery  to  those  who  had  the 
right  to  know  where  you  reallv  were  those  twenty- 
eight  days  oi  your  pretended  confinement  in  the 
honse  of  Susamiah  W^s. 

^  la  "diis  fcwpotiture  yon  were  eneonraged  to  per- 
sist by  misapplied  charity,  aikl  by  the  advice  of  your 
mistaken  friends,  whom  you  had  deluded  and  de- 
ceived into  a  belief  of  the  truth  of  what  you  had 
falsely  sworn. 

**  This  audacious  attempt,  and  the  calm  deliberate 
asMMmoe  witli  whieh  you  fonoocd  a  scheme  to  take 
away  the  Ule  ef  onev  tbmigh  the  most  afe^'ect  of  th^ 
human  species*  together  with  your  youth  and  the 
character  you  then  had,  as  well  as  your  seeming 
inexperience,  imposed  upon  many,  and  gained  you  a 
caedit  which  miut  have  exceeded  your  higlwsl  expee- 
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"  Thus  encouraged,  you  not  only  wickedly  perse- 
vered, but  even  triumphed  over  those  who  would  not 
suffer  their  judgments  to  be  misled  by  so  gross  an 
imposition ;  but  when  people  had  a  Utue  recovered 
their  senses,  and  this  miraculous  tale  of  yours  came 
to  be  temperately  canvassed,  when  your  own  original 
information  was  compared  with  the  evidence  you 
gave  at  the  trial,  and  was  found  to  vary  in  many  ma- 
terial etrcumstanees,  a  necessary  inquiry  was  set  on 
foot  by  a  worthy  magistrate,  who  presided  in  this 
court,  which  saved  the  lifo  of  Squires.  These  pro- 
ceedings gave  rise  to  the  prosecution  which  has  ex- 
posed the  guilty,  and  ought  to  convince  the  doubtful ; 
I  hope  this  iniquitous  conduct  of  yours  wilt  induce 
ramkind  not  to  aufier  tfaahr  coDdiict  lo  get  the  belter 
of  their  reason. 

*<  It  is  not  my  wish  to  aggravate  your  guilt,  or  to 
increase  that  amiction  which  I  hope  you  reel,  but,  as 
I  attended  both  the  trials,  it  may  be  expected  that  I 
riiould  dedare  my  opinion  ;  I,  therefore,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  affirm  that  I  always  thought  your 
evidence  false,  and  your  witneases  grossly  mistaken. 

''The  policy  of  foreign  countries  punishes  this  offence 
with  death ;  but  it  is  your  happiness  to  have  been 
bom  in  a  country  whose  code  of  laws  are  neither 
seveae  nor  sanguioary ;  and  the  seifftenoe  I  now  pro- 
nounce is  in  no  degree  adequate  to  the  nataira  of 
your  offence.  You  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  jail  of 
Neweate  for  one  month ;  you  shall  then  be  trans- 
pertra  to  America  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  and 
if  in  that  period  you  return,  or  are  found  in  any  of 
bis  Mijesty's  dominions  of  Gj^eat  Britain  or  If  eland, 
you  shall  suffer  death.*' 

Notwithstanding  this  decision,  many  people  still 
insisted  on  the  innocence  of  Canning ;  the  news- 
papers and  periodicals  of  that  day  are  ftill  of  the  sub- 
jeet:  Ueary  Fielding  exercised  his  pen  ia  finvmrof, 
and  Sir  John  Hill  against  the  female  impostoa.  in 
August,  1754,  she  was  transported  to  New  England, 
where  lAie  married  advantageously,  and  one  of  her 
engiaal  aopporters  left  her  a  legacy  of  five  hundred 
poiindi,  Before  her  dapartora,  not  waUiag  to  kise 
that  valuable  prerogative  of  her  sex,  the  last  woid» 
Canning  published  a  declaration,  which  concludes  in 
these  froKls : — <*  I  declare,  in  the  most  serious  man- 
ner, that  I  aas  fidly  persoaded  and  wdl  assured  thai 
Mary  Squires  was  the  person  who  robbed  me,  and 
that  the  house  of  Susannah  Wells  was  the  place  in 
which  I  was  confined  twenty-eight  days.** 

This  article  ought  not  to  conclude  without  paying 
a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  humane  zeal  of  Sir  Crisp 
Gascoyne,  tbs  acute  lavestigBtion  of  Mr  Moreton, 
and  the  dUeriminatiag  pvacision  of  Sergeant  Daay. 


—  Linnsus*s  theory  of  medicine  is  amusing,  if  not 
instructive.  He  supposes  the  human  body  to  consist 
of  a  tertbroto-meduOaty  ( brain-marrowy )  part,  of 
which  the  nerves  are  processes ;  and  a  eortieal  (bark) 
part,  including  ilie  vascular  system  and  its  fiuids. 
The  nervous  system,  which  is  the  animated  part,  de- 
rives its  nourishment  ft-om  the  finer  fluids  of  the 
vascular  system,  and  its  energy  from  an  electrical 
principle  inhaled  by  tlie  liuigs.  The  circulating  fluids 
are  capaUt  of  being  vitiated  by  acescent  pouid  fer- 
ments, the  former  acting  on  the  tentm,  and  causing 
critical  fevers;  the  latter  or  the  (ira*$amentum,  and 
exciting  fUfUtU  diseatga.  £rttp(Sc  ahments  are 
excited  by  exienMl  cauaes^  whfeh  he  supposes  to  be 
animalcnlap.  The  cortical  pr  vascular  system,  un- 
dergoing continual  wasta^  aequires  continual  repara- 
tion, which  is  effected  by  means  of  suiuble  diet 
ludiaoa^n  arae  from  lo^ioper  food,  and  are  to  be 
remedied  by  sapid  (paUtable)  medicines ;  while  those 
of  the  medullary  system  are  cured  by  olid  (nauseous) 
substances. — Lives  of  the  Zooto^iits. 
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No.  III. 
*'  HOW  »Vb  no?*'— 'tbx  weathkb — wnrrc  ako  ught- 

COLOUKCD   OaaSCEHTS-.-CLOTHIKO   IN   HOT   CUXATXS 
— WASHSaWOHXN',   XtC, 

There  is  an  every-day  common-place,  which  is  very 
apt  to  jar  upon  the  mind  of  a  sensible  person,  and 
which  is  not  leavened  with  even  an  atom  of  romance. 
It  is  the  remark  which  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred  follows  our  very  expressive  saluUtion  of 
•*  How  d'ye  do  ?** — and  comes  immediately  in  the  rear 
of  «  Very  well  I  thank  'e'*— I  mean  the  exclusive  and 
important  news  which  one  party  tells  to  another  as 
to  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  conversation  whith 
takes  place  between  two  acquaintances  tipon  a  casual 
encounter  in  the  streets,  or  even  in  a  house,  is  really 
one  of  the  most  intellectual,  instructive,  comprehen- 
sive, and  sensible  that  can  be  imagined — "  How  d'ye 

do?**  says  A .     There  is  chemistry  in  this  very 

exclanuitive  question— Nay,  start  not,  reader^  I  do 
not  intend  to  drag  you  into  the  region  of  the  acids 
and  the  alkalis,  the  metals  and  the  gases.  But 
verily  there  is  chemistry  in  the  salutation— inasmuch 
as  it  is  a  meaning  clouded  and  hidden  under  a 
dark  mode  of  expression— C%emu>,  the  verb,  tohide^ 
is  the  supposed .  root  of  the  word.  The  question 
is  generally  understood  to  refer  to  health,  if  H  be 
in  a  good,  or  in  a  hod  state.      This   is  gathered 

fipom  the  answer,  for  B either  says,  «  Very  wett, 

I  thank  ye,-  or  «  Rather  poorly,"  or  «  Tol-lol,"  or 
«'  So.4o»"  or  «  Very  unwdl,"  or  «*  Very  iH"  All 
these  evidently  refor  to  the  health.  **  Rather  po&rfyr 
has  mo  referanee  to  a  poverty  of  worldly  ^hattds  or 
ca^  *<  ToMol,*'  does  not  mean  that  be .  is  gloriecn 
or  upraarious.  And  «<  So-so,*' has  no  reference  to  the 
Sehntider's  trade.  But,  says  Coo,  It  is  as  reason* 
<ble  to  aakafter  a  aaan'^  worldly  affain  aa  bis  hedKh. 
*«  H&m  dye  do?"  is  a  very  inclusive  8BHitatlon>  and 
is  as  perfectly  applicable  to  hadth  as  to  weakh.  ft 
meaaa,  how  do  your  physiaal  feinctioM  aet,  perform, 
or  do,  their  ofiice  ?  How  do  your  spirits  agree  w9ttk' 
your  animal  state?  and  so  on.  How  do  you  dof  u 
spplicaMe  to  all  the  circumstances  of  a  man's  life— 
his  health  and  his  wealth,  his  femOy  and  his  friends 
— it  is  as  comprehensive  an  expression  as  could  be 
devised  by  any  Solomon.  Says  Pro,  I  acknowledge 
that  all  that  may  be  very  fair,  and  very  properly  in- 
cluded, and  taken  into  account  by  such  a  penetrating^ 
mind  as  yonrs;  but,  with  every-day  folk,  the  saluta- 
tion has  no  more  meaning  than  a  sentence.  And  aa 
to  the  Double- Dutch  sentence  that  usually  follows, 
teHlng  a  body  what  everybody  in  his  senses  is  fiill^ 

aware  of— the  state  of  the  weather I  cannot  inia« 

gine  any  defence  for  that.  Were  you  addressing  a 
hermit  residing  in  a  cave  in  a  rock,  to  which  light 
never  penetrated,  or  a  prisoner  in  a  Bastile  dungeon, 
it  would  be  all  very  well,  and  very  proper,  and  very 
novel,  and  very  interesting  to  such  an  exclusive* 
But  to  tell  a  person  what  his  sight,  feeling,  and  per- 
ception must  make  him  sensible  o^  evinces  a  degree 
of  folly,  which  seems  altogether  out  of  character 
witli  the  present  advanced  state  of  intellect. 

Suppose  you  meet  a  fiiend  mnfflad  up  in  a*  thick 
Brighton  beaver,over-aU,  buttoned  op  to  theehin  m  if 
he  were  afiraid  to  lose  a  single  particle  of  hie 
natural  caloric^  or  inspire  a  mouUiftU  of  th0  eold 
atmosphere,  a  boa  sound  his  Deekr  or  handhirrtarf 
round  his  throat  drawn  up  over  bis  aouth,  as  'if  h* 
feared  inhaling  a  pestilentud  bree^ ;  mayhap  over  Ida 
nose;  or  should  that  be  left  exposed,  it  looks  for  all 
the  world  as  red  as  a  Christmas  holly-berry;  his  hands 
encased  in  thick  fur  gloves  lined  with  laml]rs-wool, 
the  upper  joint  of  his  arms  forming  an  angle  of  about 
thirty  degrees-  from  his  side,  and^from  thence  let  fall  a 
perpendicular  for  the  lower  joints  of  his  arms..  H^ 
walks  with  his  body  and  knees  bent,  as  if  he  were 
carrying  a  heavy  load — a  chilly  mortal — and  a  sud- 
den severe  frost  has  just  set  in  ;  the  very  sun  itself^ 
the  fountain  of  light  and  heat,  is  nipped  with  the 
cold  till  red  in  the  face.  Suppose  you  meet  such 
a  one,  on  such  a  day,  trudging  between  a  walk  and 
a  run  to  hb  domicile.  You  salute. him  (yourself 
being  a  hearty  dread- no-weather,  fig-for-the-cdd 
kind  of  a  fellow,  that  never  touched  flannel  nor  wore 
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•  great,  ooat),  "Ah!  how  d'ye  do?  Cold  day  r 
Piretty  eontolation,  this  for  your  chilly  friend  l^his 
teeth  ehatter  out  "  Y  e  ■  ;**— and  afraid  to  give 
egress  to  another  word,  lest  he  should  give  ingress  to 
«  cold  breath,  he  either  stands  shivering  for  your 
next  question,  or  trudges  on  wishing  you  an  ague  for 
stopping  him;— perhaps  merely  gives  you  a  recog- 
nitory  nod  —  a  demi-cut  —  and  forward  with  his 
ahuffle.  Then,  again,  suppose  you  meet  a  friend 
scampering  along,  walliing  as  fast  as  if  be  feared  the 
pavement  would  burn  his  toes,  loaded  with  a  carpet- 
bag, hurrying  for  fear  he  should  be  too  late  for  the 
mail  or  the  steam-boat — and  his  '*  too,  too  solid  flesh 
melting  and  dissolving  into  a  dew** — anything  but  a 
cool  refreshing  one — his  hat  shifted  to  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  his  vest  merely  confined  with  one  button — 
he  has  not  a  hand  to  spare  to  move  the  perspiration 
from  his  face,  both  being  engaged  with  his  luggage, — 
the  very  sun,  biasing  above,  seems  to  laugh  at  his 
agony,  and  to  throw  more  piercing  rays  of  heat  to  ant)oy 
him.  You  stop  him  with,  **  Ah  !  how  d*ye  do  ?  Hot 
day  this!  £h?**  His  white  inexpressibles  look 
black  at  you,  and  his  neckcloth  wrinkles  into  a  grin. 
He  is  too  much  knocked  up  to  give  you  a  verbal 
answer — ^he  nods,  and,  accompanying  it  with  some- 
thing between  a  sigh  and  a  groan,  hurries  on. 

-  Though  I  have  had  the  temerity  thus  to  find  fault 
with  existing  customs,  I  am  not  in  such  a  presump- 
tuous mood  as  to  hasard  any  substitute.  Perhaps 
you,  Mr  Editor,  will  favour  us  with  your  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  and  suggest  some  mode  of  saluta- 
tion more  consonant  with  the  high  pretensions  at 
present  made  with  regard  to  advancement  in  intel- 
lect, and  disregard  to  prejudice.  No  doubt  we  shall  be 
accused  of  intrenching  upon  vested  interests,  and 
with  a  desire  to  overturn  the  social  customs  of  the 
country ;  but  that  should  not  deter  us  (excuse  me  if 
1  include  you  contrary  to  your  opinion,  but,  judging 
from  your  expressed  sentiments  on  similar  subjects, 
1  take  you  to  be  on  my  side  of  the  question)  from 
doing  our  duty. 

*  Talking  of  hot  weather,  I  the  other  day  met  with 
a  passage  which  seems  to  throw  cold  water  upon 
another  of  our  social  customs — that  of  wearing  light- 
coloured,  and  especially  white  garments  during  the 
hot  months  of  summer;  it  was  to  the  following 
effect :  that  the  scorching  effect  on  the  skin  which 
sometimes  takes  place  by  the  sun*s  rays  through 
semi-transparent  cloth,  as  white  linen,  \s  prevented 
by  the  absorptive  power  of  black  cloth ;  and  that  the 
sun  strikes  through  the  transparent  skin  of  a  white, 
but  is  absorbed  by  that  of  a  negro.  If  this  be  the 
case,  why  is  it  that  white  and  light-coloured  gar- 
ments are  in- summer  so  much  in  vogue  with  the  peo- 
ple of  EngUnd  ?  ^  How  b  it  that  our  fiur  country- 
women peril  the  beauty  of  their  fair  necks  and 
bosoms  by  rendering  them  liable  t6  be  scorched  and 
freckled  by  the  rays  of  an  envious  'sun,  through  the 
light  gauze  with  which  they  are  wont  to  veil  their 
charms?  One  would  have  thought,  too,  that  the 
kind  of  instructive  wisdom  given  by  nature  to  her 
children,  which  leads  them  to  adopt  the  costume 
most  applicable  to  their  native  climate,  would  have 
held  good  on  thb  point:  but  are  not  all  Eastern 
nations  clothed  in  thinXfid>rics?  We  imagine  the 
beauties  of  the^fiur' 'Persian  glowmg  through  a  gar- 
ment of  gauze,^which  the  lightest  gale  of  Zephyr 
would  press  to  her  faultless  form,  and,  for  a  moment, 
give  an  impress  of  the  charms  beneath.  Like 
3f  oore*s  Nora— 

O  my  Nora's  gown  for  me, 

That  floats  as  free  as  mountain  breezes, 
Leavinff  every  beauty  free 

To  smk  or  swell  as  Heaven  pleases. 

The  Europeans  in  the  Indies,  too,  clothe  themselves 
in  light  cotton  and  nankin ;  the  colonial  planter  is 
always  represented  in  a  white  striped  coat  and 
trowsers,  with  broad  brinuned  white  straw  or  chip 
Iiaty  as  are  also  the  Americans.  The  negro  is  very 
food  of  light  and  daiding  colours,  such  as  yellow, 
pink,  and  such  like;  and  especially  does  he  delight 
to  eontrast  his  ebony  skin  with  a  pure  white 
furment.    This  seems  running  quite  foul  of  mitinei 


which  gave  them  a  black  sVfn  to  absorb  the  heat, 
instead  of  scorching  and  shrivelling  it  up,  as  it  does 
the  skin  of  the  white  who  sojourns  in  a  climate  to 
which  nature  has  not  adapted  him.  When  the  sun 
is  shining  brightly  on  a  pure  white  ground,  it  must 
be  very  injurious  to  the  eyes;  and  the  dazsling 
eff*ect  of  the  sun  on  the  red  coau  of  soldiers  in 
British  troops  in  hot  countries,  has  often  filled  the 
hospitals  with  opthalmaie  patients. 

Notwitlistanding  all  these  disadvanUges,  it  would 
be  but  a  sorry  change  to  convert  the  white  sununer 
frocks  of  our  English  girls  and  Scottish  lasser.  into 
sombre  black,  or  sad  brown ;  nor  would  the  beans 
part  vrith  their  '<dueks**  without  a  struggle.  It 
would  take  the  yery  cream  from  the  gaiety  of  a 
holiday  assemblage,  and  reflect  a  darker  hue  upon  a 
collection  of  happy  faces.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a 
general  mourning,  if  white  garments  and  white 
curtains  were  expelled  from  the  nation  on  the  plea 
of  expediency ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  but  by 
way  of  climax — what  would  our  poor  washerwomen 
do? 

What  is  your  opinion,  reader,  of  a  washer- 
woman? I  do  not  mean,  by  washerwoman,  such 
as  keep  large  establishments — employ  a  dozen  or 
twenty  imder-washers — have  a  covered  waggon  to 
send  home,  and  call  for  the  clothes,  and  who 
style  themselves  by  the  more]  euphoneous  name 
of  *<  Laundress.**  Such  an  one  would  be  quite  of- 
fended if  called  a  washerwoman^-as  much  as  a  dust 
contractor  at  being  called  a  dustman.  A  « Laun- 
dress** is  a  monopoliser — a  ** washerwoman**  an 
operative.  We  may  suppose  the  latter  to  have  been 
a  housemaid  who  has  married  a  coachman— and 
she  is  now  a  vridow,  with  a  grown-up  daughter. 
On  her  widowhood  she  has  obtained  the  washing  of 
her  late  mistress's  fiimily,  and  mayhap  of  her  late 
husband's  late  master — this,  with  a  shirt,  a  couple 
of  neckcloths,  and  some  pocket  handkerchiefs  of  a 
bachelor  or  two,  gives  her  pretty  good  employment. 
Her  daughter  is  usually  «*  at  place,**  but  when  at 
home,  helps  her  mother.  Stray  gowndli,  neckcloths, 
shirts,  white  inexpressibles,  handkerchiefs,  &c.,  are 
attracted  to  her  wash-tub  by  a  sign  painted  on  a 
piece  of  wood,  eighteen  inches  by  twelve,  or  on  an 
old  lid  of  a  fish-kittle,  minus  the  rim — to  the  pur- 
port either  of  **  Washing  taken  in  Hxax,*'  or, 
**  Gkntlbxxn  done  foe.*'  Her  temper  is  proverb- 
ially rather  sour,  but  a  glass  of  comfort  will  soon 
mollify  her.  Her  hands  are  usually  clean,  but 
seamed ;  and  the  points  of  her  fingers  something  like 
a  parched  pea— the  effects  of  soap,  pearlash,  and  soda. 
Clad  in  a  light  figured  cotton  gown,  a  white  apron, 
straw  bonnet,  with  well-washed  ribbons,  you  may 
meet  her  on  a  Saturday  afiemoon  supporting  one 
side  of  a  basket,  while  her  daughter,  or  a  charity-boy 
to  whom  she  has  promised  a  halfpenny,  carries  the 
other,  his  end  about  a  foot  lower  than  hers,  or  else 
she  has  tied  a  handkerchief  to  her  handle  to  accom- 
modate their  different  heights.  She  is  carrying 
home  <*  the  things.**  A  great  part  of  her  earnings 
are  spent  on  Sunday  for  a  good  dinner,  to  which  she 
has  always  been  accustomed.  Monday  is  her  holi- 
day, on  which  she  indulges  with  a  gossip  with  her 
neighbours,  or  sisters  of  the  suds. 

But  I  must  conclude;  yet  not  without  turning 
even  from  a  washerwoman  to  poesy.    'In  an  old 
song,  a  mistress  gives  a  lover  three  tasks,  which  she 
considers  impossibilities ;  he  answers  her  by  propos- 
ing three  in  return — to  make  him  a  shirt  without 
**  stitches  or  needlework  in  it,**  and  next- 
Love,  you  must  woik  it  in  yonder  well,       ^ 
Lavender  green,  rosemary,  and  th3niie,    ^ 
Where  never  a  drop  of  rain  ever  fidl. 
And  then  you  will  be  a  true  lover  of  mine.    \ 

Considering  the  solgecto  of  this  paper,  it  Is  not 
with  much  proprie^  that  I  sobscribe  myself 

-   (BoOKWOftH.    ]]| 


^Ex^lHuiU  iZAjfSM.— (Butler,  speaking  of  an  rao- 
thecaryX: — 

Stored  with  deletery  me^citui^ 
Which  whosoever  took  is  dmd  since. 


F^vm  IMmetda^  ike  lOcA  to  Tuuda^tke  l6tM  Decenbir^ 
A  THIRD  roRTEArr  or  DBcncBxa. 
(From  the  JJtermy  Pochet  Book.') 
It  is  now  complete  winter.  The  vapourish  and 
cloudy  atmosphere  wraps  us  about  with  dimness  and 
chilliness ;  the  reptiles,  and  other  creatures  that  sleep 
or  hide  during  the  cold  weather,  have  all  retired  to 
their  winter  quarters ;  the  farmer  does  little  or  nothing, 
out  of  doors ;  the  fields  are  too  damp  and  miry  ta 
pass,  except  in  sudden  frosts,  which  begin  to  occur  at 
the  end  of  the  month;  and  the  trees  look  like 
skeletons  of  what  they  were — 

'*  Bare  ruined  choirs  in  which  the  sweet  birds  smg.** 

The  evergreen  trees,  with  their  beautiful  cones, 
such  as  firs  and  pines,  are  now  particutarly  observed 
and  valued.  In  the  warmer  countries,  where  shade 
is  more  particularly  desirable,  their  worth  and  beaut; 
are  more  reg^ularly  appreciated.  Virgil  talks  of  the 
pine  as  being  handsomest  in  gardens,  and  it  is  a  great 
favourite  with  Theocritus,  especially  for  the  fine 
sound  of  the  air  under  its  kind  of  vaulted  roof. 

But  we  have  flowers  as  well  as  leaves  in  winter 
time;  besides  a  few  of  last  month,  there  are  the 
aconite  and  hellebore ;  two  names  of  very  different 
celebrity ;  and,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  flowering 
shrubs,  there  is  the  Glastonbury  thorn,  which  puts 
forth  its  beauty  at  Christmas.  It  is  so  called,  we 
believe,  because  the  Abbots  of  the  famous  monastery 
at  that  place  first  had  it  in  their  garden  from  abroad,, 
and  turned  its  seasonable  efflorescence  into  a  miracle. 

The  evergreens  and  winter  fiowers  are  like  real 
friends,  who,  whatever  be  their  peculiar  disposition, 
whether  serious  or  gay,  will  never  forsake  us.  Even 
roses,  with  which  we  are  so  apt  to  associate  summer 
weafher,  flourish  from  May  to  December  inclusive;, 
and  during  the  winter  months  will  live  and  prosper 
in  apartments.  We  need  never  be  without  them 
from  the  first  day  of  the  year  to  the  last;  and 
thus,  to  the  numerous  comparisons  made  between 
roses  and  the  fair  sex,  may  be  added  this  new  one,  as 
complimentary  to  their  friendship  as  it  is  true. 

We  have  anticipated  our  general  observations  upon 
winter  time,  and  our  remarks  at  the  b^inning  of 
the  year.  December  is  in  general  too  early  a  month 
for  the  fine  manly  exercise  of  skaiting,  which,  indeed, 
can  be  taken  but  rarely,  on  account  of  our  changeful 
weather  and  the  short  continuance  of  frost.  Like 
swimming,  all  the  difliculty  is  in  the  commencement, 
at  least,  for  the  purposes  of  enjoyment.  The  graces 
of  outside  strokes  and  spread  eagles  are  the  work  of 
time  and  ambition. 

But  December  has  one  exercise  in  it  which  turns  it 
into  the  merriest  month  of  the  year — Christmas.  This 
is  the  holiday,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  may  be  said 
to  have  survived  all  others ;  but  still  it  is  not  kept 
with  anything  like  the  vigour,  perseverance,  and 
elegance  of  our  ancestors.  They  not  only  ran 
Christmas-day,  New-year*s-day,  and  Twelfth-night 
all  into  one,  but  kept  the  wassail-bowl  floating  the 
whole  time,  and  earned  their  right  to  enjoy  it  by  all 
sorts  of  active  pastimes.  The  wassail  .bowl,  (as  some 
of  our  readers  may  know  by  experience,  for  it  has 
been  a  little  revived  of  late)  is  a  composition  of  spiced 
wine  or  ale,  with  roasted  apples  put  into  it,  and  some- 
times eggs.  They  also  adorned  their  houses  with  green 
boughs,  which,  it  appears  from  Herrick,  was  a  prac- 
tice with  many  throughout  the  year, — box  succeeding 
at  Candlemas  to  the  holly,  bay,  rosemary,  and  misletoe 
of  Christmas, — yew  at  Easter  to  box, — birch  'and 
flowers  at  Whitsuntide  to  yew, — and  then  bents  'and 
oaken  boughs.  The  whole  nation  were  in  as  happy 
a  ferment  at  Christmas,  with  the  warmth  of  exercise 
and  their  firesides,  as  they  were  in  May  with  the  new 
sunshine.  The  peasants  nestled  and  sported  on  the 
town-ereen,  and  told  tales  of  an  evening ;  the  gentry 
feasted  them,  or  had  music  and  other  elegant  pastimes ; 
the  court  had  the  poetical  and  princely^entertainmeat 
of  masques,  and  idl  sung,  danced,  revelled,  and  en- 
joyed themselves,  and  so  welcomed  the  new  year  like 
hf^py  and  grateful  subjects  of  nature. 

This  is  Uie  way  to  turn  winter  to  summer,  and 
make  the  world  what  Heaven  has  enabled  it  to  be ; 
but,  as  people  in  ^neral  manage  *it,  they  might  as 
well  turn  summer  itself  into  wmter.  Hear  what  a 
poet  says,  who  carries  his  own  sunshine  about  vrith 
him: — 

*\As  for  those  chilly  orbs  on  the  veige  of  creatioii, 
'  Where  sunshine  and  smiles  must  be  equally  rare,J 
Did  they  want  a  supply  of  cold  hearts  for  that  sta- 
tion, 
}    Heaven  knows  we  have  plenty  on  earth  we  could 

spare. 
Oh,  think  what  a  worid  we  should  have  of  it  here^  H 

If  the  haters  of  peace,  of  affection,  and  glee. 
Were  to  fly  up  to  Satum*8  comfortless  sphere. 

And  leave  earth  to  such  spirits  as  you,  love,  and 
1  me!" 

Nor  is  it  only  on  holidays  that  nature  tells  us  to 
eigoy  oundves.  If  we  were  wise  we  should  earn  a 
reasonable  portion  of  pleasure  and  eigoyment  day  by 
day,  instead  of  resolving  to  do  it  some  day  or  other, 
and  seldom  doing  it  at  aO.    Conpuiyisiiotiieoiniiy 
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for  it,  ftt  intervals,  except  tliat  best'and  most  necessary 
company  of  one's  family  partners  in  life,  or  some  one 
or  two  especial  friends,  really  so  called,  who  are  friends 
far  every  «ort  of  weather,  winter  as  well  as  summer. 
A  warm  carpet  and  curtains,  a  sparkling  fire,  a  book, 
a  little  music,  a  happy  sympathy  of  talk,  or  a  kind 
discussion,  may  then  call  to  mind  with  unenvying 
placidity  the  very  rarest  luxuries  of  the  summer  time; 
and  instead  of  being  eternally  and  foolishly  told  that 
pleasures  produce  pieUns,  by  those  who  really  make 
them  do  so,  with  their  profiigacy  or  bigotry,  we  shall 
learn  the  finer  and  manlier  knowledge  how  to  turn 
pain  to  the  production  of  pleasure. 
^'^LAwrence,  of  virtuous  fitther,  virtuous  son,  - 
I  t  Now  that  the  fields  are  dank  and  ways  are  mire, 

Where  shall  we  sometimes  meet,  and  by  the  fire 
Help  waste  a  sullen  day,  what  may  be  won 
From  the  hard  season  gaining  ?     Time  will  run 
^  On  smoother,  till  Favonius  re-inspire 

The  frosen  earth,  and  clothe  in  fresh  attire 
The  lily  and  rose,  which  neither  sowed  nor  spun. 
What  neat  repast  shall  feast  us,  light  and  choice 
Of  Attic,  with  wine,  whence  we  may  rise 
To  bear  the  lute  well  touched,  or  artful  voice 
Warble  immortal  notes  and  Tuscan  air  ? 
He  who  of  tliese  delights  can  judge,  and  spare  ] 
To  interpose  them  oft,  is  not  unwise."  ^ 
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XLVIII. A  LESSON  TO  VULGAR  MlffTAKZ  ;    OE  FAaCK  ] 

ENDIKO  IK  TRAGXDT. 

A  BOOK  has  just  appeared,  intitled  <  Recollections 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,*  purporting  to  be  written 
by  the  Marchioness  de  Cr^quy,  an  old  lady  of  whom 
the  startling  fact  is  told  us,  that  she  had  her  hand 
kissed,  when  a  child,  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and 
the  same  hand  kissed,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  by 
Napoleon,  when  First  Consul !  We  say  that  the  book 
*'  purports**  to  be  written  by  the  Marchioness,  beqause 
our  lively  neighbours  have  esUblished  a  regular  ma- 
nufactory  of  pretended  Biographies  and  Recollec- 
tions, which  are  got  up  with  such  extraordinary  tact 
and  research,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  a  false  book  of  the  kind  and  a  true.  We 
must,  confess,  that  the  present  work,  though  it  con- 
tains some  piquant  anecdotes,  does  not  appear  to  us 
one  of  the  best  of  its  sort,  whether  true  or  false.  The 
Marchioness  is  &irly  **  mad  with  aristocracy,"  and, 
instead  of  being  the  kind,  elegant,  and  judicious  per- 
sonage described  by  the  editor,  and  oflen  to  be  found 
in  her  class  of  life,  seems  as  if  she  had  written  on 
purpose  to  exhibit  the  class  as  consisting  6f  little  else 
but  those  who  disgrace  it,  or  a  heap  of  vulgar  spite, 
pretension,  and  absurdity ;  the  book  really  looks  as  if 
some  libellous  revolutionist  had  composed  it  with 
that  view.  The  following  story  is  an  exception, 
however,  to  its  general  character ;  and  whether  ge- 
nuine as  to  the  alleged  parties,  is  too  probable  in 
other  respects  to  be  refused  a  place  in  our  list.  Such 
fiital  absurdities,  in  various  shapes,  have  too  often 
occurred  in  real  life. 

There  happened  not  fiir  from  Montvilliers  (says 
Madame  de  Cr^uy)  an  event  which  I  do  not  think 
useless  to  relate  to  you,  were  it  only  to  warn  you 
against  some  sorU  of  pastimes,  to  which  persons  of  bad 
taste  sometimes  give  themselves  up  in  the  country. 
I  mean  to  speak  of  those  sort  of  amusements  which 
consist  in  playing  tricks  and  in  buffoonery. 
/  Monsieur  de  MartainviUe,  a  young  counsellor,  at 
the  parliament  of  Normandy,  and  newly  married,  had 
collected  in  his  castle  twenty  persons,  who  were  to 
pass  the  vacation  there,  and  among  the  number  there 
were  several  officers  of  the  neighbouring  garrisons. 
They  bored  holes  in  the  walls  and  the  ceiling  to  run 
through  packthreads,  which  they  had  fastened  to  the 
curtains  and  coverlids.  They  dug  holes  in  the  ground 
and  hid  them  with  the  grass,  that  they  might  trip 
up  the  horses  and  their  riders,  which  must  have  been 
very  agreeable  to  the  horsemen.  Thej  put  salt  into 
your  coffee,  pepper  into  your  snuff*,  colocynth  juice 
at  the  edge  of  your  tumbler,  Burgundy  peas  into  your 
Bhuts,  and  chopped  horse-hair  into  your  sheets.  You 
May  imagine  that  there  were  cray-fish  and  frogs  in 
aU  the  beds  of  the  castle ;  fi^r  it  is  a  fundamentid  idea 
in  all  provincial  fun,  and  always,  I  have  been  told, 
the  first  thought  which  comes  into  the  heads  of  these 
charming  country  wits.  Others  could  never  go  and 
see  the  new  married  couple  without  their  findincr 
themscdves  aasaUed  by  all  this  vulgar  fun  and  imper- 
tinent  brutally,  which  made  their  castle  a  sort  of  re- 
cq)tacle  for  ^  the  mischievous  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.  La  MartainviUe  expected  at  their  hwse 
Ac  widow  of  tl^  mtendant  Alen^on,  who  was  called 
*^l!Sf  5^'*  de  S&heUes,  and  who  was  goingto 
the  baths  of  Barege  by  rery  easy  day's  jouml«;  she 


had  entreated  permission  to  itst  for  some  days  at 
Martoinville.  It  is  rieht  to  tell  you  that  she  was 
recovering  from  an  inflammation  on  the  chest,  that 
she  had  60,000  francs  a-year,  and  that  the  Martain- 
villes  were  her  principal  heirs.  She  was  an  old- 
fashioned  wonum,  very  delicate,  tiresome,  and  sus- 
ceptible to  a  degree.  She  was  one  of  those  genuine 
intendantes  who  are  used  to  the  adulation  of  a  vil- 
lage,  and  who  never  uke  the  trouble  of  taking  up 
their  cards  at  reverses;  from  whence  the  Cardinal 
Fleury  always  said  to  the  young  King,  who  played 
without  ever  thinking  of  it,  ««  Madame  Tlntendante, 
it  is  your  turn  to  take  up  the  cards.** 

"Ah  now,'*  said  De  MarUinville  to  the  harpies  then 
around  him,  "  do  not  play  tricks  during  the  stay  of 
our  aunt  de  S^helles.  Be  very  prudent  and  very 
serious,  gentlemen  and  ladies ;  do  not  forget  she  is 
my  relation  with  a  succession.**  They  had  removed 
I  do  not  know  what  president*s  Udy,  that  they  might 
prepare  the  best  apartment  for  this  illustrious  invalid. 
They  had  placed  in  the  chamber  that  they  had  al- 
lotted for  her,  all  the  most  convenient  furniture,  as 
well  as  all  the  china  and  the  rarest  Dresden  porce- 
lain of  the  house.  Tliey  had  taken  care  to  keep 
hot  and  dressed  to  a  turn,  a  large  boiled  chicken, 
with  pigeons  stewed  with  barley,  and  quails  with 
lettuces,  without  reckoning  the  fresh  eggs  in  cold 
water  and  the  Alicant  wine  in  hot  water  :  in  short, 
the  kitchen  and  the  servants  had  rennained  under 
arms  for  more  than  a  week,  and  yet  Madame  did 
not  arrive!  They  began  to  be  uneasy  at  it  in  the 
funily,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  to  be  out  of 
patience.  It  is  to  be  told  also  that  the  master  of 
the  house  had  never  seen  this  aunt  of  his  wife,  and 
that  she  had  not  seen  her  old  relation  since  she  was 
five  or  six  years  old,  which  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of 
playing  a  trick. 

There  was  among  this  facetious  band,  a  little 
Mons.  de  Clermont  d'Amboise,  who  wished  some 
years  afterwards  to  marry  me,  but  the  gratitude 
I  owe  him  cannot  prevent  me  from  telling  you  he 
was  a  nasty-lookmg,  little,  yellow,  sneaking  wretch. 
They  thought  of  disguising  him  as  an  old  lady ; 
another  oflicer  was  to  be  dr^sed  as  a  lady*s  maid ; 
and,  above  all  thing;;,  they  had  taken  care  to  conceal 
the  preparations  for  these  disguises,  which  were  only 
to  be  known  to  three  or  four  people— but  which 
were  divulged  by  a  waiting  woman  to  a  spark  of  the 
society.  They  planned  trick  upon  trick,  and  they 
concluded  to  mystify  the  mystifiers.  Therefore, 
while  they  were  on  tenter-hooks  to  receive  them, 
and  bowing  and  cringing  in  the  best  manner,  arrived 
the  real  intendante,  on  whom  they  precipitated 
themselves  like  an  avalanche ;  they  tore  off"  her  fur- 
belowed  gown,  her  starched  frill,  her  mob  cap,  her 
wig ;  in  short,  they  maltreated  her  so  cruelly  that  it 
is  horrible  to  think  of!  The  unfortunate  woman  was 
so  mortally  terrified,  that  she  could  neither  cry,  nor 
utter  a  single  word— but  in  what  she  heard  there 
were  perfidious  revelations : — 

«  Greedy  ostrich,  tiresome  intendante — old  aunt 
with  a  succession.  Ah !  you  wbh  to  go  to  the  baths 
to  tire  out  your  heirs.  Here  are  mineral  waters, 
there  are  shower  baths.**  And  it  was  blows  and 
buoketo  of  water  which  came  over  her  whole  body, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  frightful  noise  and  confu- 
sion. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  such  ducking,  and 
of  the  worst  treatment  (she  had  sunk  under  the 
blows  and  Uy  senseless  on  the  ground),  they  per- 
ceived that  she  gave  no  sign  of  life.  They  brought 
alMfht;  they  did  not  know  the  UtUe  de  Clermont, 
and  the  result  of  the  investigation  was,  that  the  poor 
woman  was  almost  dead.  Every  one  fled  from  the 
castle  except  her  relations,  who  tore  their  hair,  and 
whom  she  could  not  fiwe  without  a  sentiment  of  terror 
and  profound  horror.  Shedied  of  it  the  third  day ;  and 
as  she  had  never  made  any  testamentary  bequests,  it 
was  found  that  her  property  naturally  fell  to  the 
MarUinvilles,  which  compromised  them  so  much  in 
the  public  opinion,  and  before  their  brethren  of  the 
robe,  that  they  made  a  judicial  disposition  on  this 
abominable  mistake,  and  that  Monsieur  de  Martain- 
viUe saw  himself  obliged  to  give  up  his  profession. 
As  he  was  very  honourable  and  his  vrife  was  delicacy 
itself,  they  would  not  touch  any  part  of  the  succes- 
sion  of  Madame  de  S^helles,  which  they  gave  up  to 
their  collaterals.  They  some  time  after  sold  their 
fine  manor  of  MartainviUe,  and  they  even  quitted 
the  name  for  that  of  their  barony  of  FrancheviUe, 
which  their  fimuly  still  bears.  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  has  said  that  good  taste  always  supposes  good 
sense,  and  that  is  the  moral  of  this  anecdote. 


—  The  Countess  Cdonne  and  Madame  Mazarine, 
•n  their  way  through  Aries,  went  and  paid  a  visit 
to  Madame  de  SeVign^,  with  eaeh  a  casket  of  jewels, 
but  in  fiml  linen.  This  lady  sent  each  of  them,  in 
the  evening,  a  dozen  of  shifts,  with  a  jocular  biUet, 
beginning  thus:  " My  dears,  you  are  like  the  he- 
roines in  romances :  jewels  in  abuxidanc^  but  scarce 
a  shift  to  their  backs.** 


A   SORROMTFUZi   8TORT. 

[This  « Sorrowful  Story,'  which  is  from  the  *  New 
Year*s  Gift  for  1885,*  edited  by  Mrs  AUric  Watts, 
deserves  rather  to  be  called  a  delightful  story  for  the 
true  virtue  of  its  moraL] 

Uncles  and  Aunts  are  very  delightful  people,  as 
every  child  knows,  most  particularly  on  a  birth-day, 
on  which  occasion  they  are  scarcely  to  be  found 
empty  handed.  Little  Nina  Musgrove,  then,  was  a 
fortunate  child,  for  she  had  nine  of  these  relations 
besides  three  great  aunts,  who  lived  in  a  fine  old- 
fashioned  house  up  many  steps,  in  a  beautiful  garden, 
with  a  pond  full  of  gold  fish,  and  rose-beds  that  could 
be  almost  smelt  a  mile  off.  Nina,  too,  was  an  only 
child— and,  what  was  strange,  with  so  many  uncles 
and  aunts,  had  no  cousins ;  so  that  when  the  thhty- 
first  of  June  came  round,  there  was  no  little  girl 
in  England  received  so  many  presents  as  she  md : 
such  books  from  her  uncles,  William  and  George, 
in  London — such  dainty  little  work-boxes  from  her 
aunts— such  toys  in  boxes  that  I  do  not  pretend  to 
name — such  sumptuous  dolls  from  the  three  Misses 
Fortescue,  one  with  a  powdered  head,  like  its  giver, 
in  a  sacque  of  old-fashioned  damask,  such  as  she 
used  to  wear.  I  could  fill  this  sheet,  and  not  tell  of 
half  the  gifts  which  came  to  Nina,  so  I  will  pass  by 
all  save  one,— the  only  gift  of  her  •«  Uncle  Captain,'* 
as  she  used  to  call  him ;  but  then  he  had  brought  it 
from  the  Brazils  on  purpose  for  her — and  this  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  grey  parrot. 

But,  then,  such  a  parrot  had  never  been  seen  in  or 
about  Ridsden  before.  Poll  was  not  one  of  your 
sulky  birds  that  prate  a  word  or  two,  and  either 
deafen  you  with  repeating  these  asnin  and  again, 
or  vex  you  with  bemg  stupid  all  &y.  She  could 
talk  finely,  and  said  such  strange  things  that  it  was 
hard  to  believe  that  it  was  only  a  bird  that  was 
talking.  When  she  heard  the  baker's  knock,  she 
would  cry,  «'  Walk  in,  Mr  Toast,**  without  being 
bidden.  She  knew  the  names  of  every  one  in  the 
family,  and  used  to  bid  them  good  morning  as  a 
civil  bird  should ;  she  could  sing  "  I*d  be  a  Butter- 
fly,** though  sometimes  that  long  word  puzzled  her; 
and  she  would  then  cry,  **  How  droll !  **  and  try 
again ;  and  what  Nina  like  better  than  all,  could  cry, 
**  Captain,  come  home;"  and  whistle,  "  Hearts  of 
Oak,**  and  "  God  save  the  King,**  as  well  as  any 
sailor  on  board  the  good  ship  Amphitrite,  in  which 
she  came  over. 

It  was  no  wonder  that,  with  all  these  accomplish- 
ments Polly  was  a  favourite  on  her  own  account,  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  Nina*s  kind  uncle.  She  was 
lodged  in  a  lordly  cage  with  gilt  wires,  and  her  house 
was  duly  and  carefully  cleaned.  Her  food  was  the 
daintiest ;  and  as  she  could  call  for  most  things  she 
liked,  her  dinner  was  principally  of  her  own  choosing. 
She  was  also  often  indulged  in  being  hung  in  a  cor- 
ner  of  a  pleasant  court- yard,  among  the  branches  of 
an  old  vine  which  ran  up  against  the  house ;  and  as 
there  was  always  something  going  on,  carts  coming 
in  or  setting  off,  the  sound  of  the  flail  in  the  barn, 
the  postman  with  his  horn,  the  travelling  fishmonger 
with  his  ass  and  a  bell  at  its  collar,  she  was  never  in 
want  of  amusement ;  and,  being  a  bird  of  observation 
as  well  as  fond  of  company,  she  picked  up  many  odd 
sayings  and  strange  sounds,  which  she  was  heard 
practising  over  to  herself  at  duller  times  of  the  day. 
Every  one  in  the  house  liked  Polly;  she  was  cheer- 
ful and  fearless,  and  was  never  guilty  of  biting  any- 
one, as  I  have  known  worse  tempered  parrots  do, 
and  that  most  severely. 

It  was  on  a  certain  brilliant  July  day  that  Polly 
was  Uken  in  her  gilt  cage,  and  hung  up  in  the 
**  vine  comer,**  as  Nina  used  to  caU  it ;  while  that 
little  maiden  went  to  pay  her  great  aunU  a  visit.  A 
merry  afternoon  she  had  in  their  old  garden,  for 
they  had  invited  several  other  children  to  play  with 
her;  and  they  swung,  and  told  stories,  and  slid 
down  the  side  of  a  hay-stack,  and  played  at  hide  and 
seek  in  the  huge  cool  barn,  tiU  the  little  girl  was 
quite  tired,  and  not  sorry  when  old  Bartholomew^ 
the  butler,  made  his  appearance  to  bring  her  home. 
But  tired  as  she  was,  she  did  not  forget  her  feathered 
favourite ;  and  no  sooner  had  she  delivered  her  aunt*s 
long  message,  than  she  ran  hastily  into  the  court- 
yard, calling  out,  «  My  poor  PoUy,  I  hope  they  have 
not  forgotten  to  give  you  your  dinner  ;**  but,  alas !  no 
chirup  came  from  the  cage,  no  «*  Walk  in.  Miss 
Nina;"— .she  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and,  oh  grief, 
oh  grief! — the  door  was  open,  and  the  bird  gone. 

Nina  was  not  a  weeper  on  common  occasions,  but 
she  set  up  such  a  shriek  when  she  perceived  the  hm 
of  her  favourite,  as  reached  the  ears  of  a  company  in 
the  dining-room,  who  [aU  got  up  hastUy  fhmi  their 
dessert  and  ran  out  to  see  what  could  be  the  matter. 
Poor  Nina  could  not  speak ;  she  could  only  point  to 
the  empty  cage  and  weep  the  more;  for  if  she  had 
loved  one  plaything  above  another,  if  she  had  valued 
one  treasure  above  another,  it  had  been  poor  Pofly; 
and  now  that  she  was  reaUy  gone,  and  for  ever,  the 
family  shared  her  distress.  Her  mother  took  her 
upon  her  knee  and  told  her  she  hoped  her  favourite 
would  be  found,  her  father  forgot  a  fit  of  rheuma- 
tism, and  put  on  his  bat  to  go  out  and  inguire  If  the 
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ran««wt]r  had  b«eo  seen  up  the  TUlaffe ;  the  gardener 
was  called  out  of  the  hochousef  the  footman  excused 
ftam  earrjing  up  eoiai,  the  hajnuahen  disturhed 
orer  their  supper ;  everything  poosihle  was  done  to 
try  to  recover  the  lost  treasure  of  the  bereaved  little 
gfri. 

At  length,  when  every  one  was  heeeralng  almost 
hqpelesa,  and,  in  fiiet,  it  was  growing  dusk,  the 
housekeeper,  Mrs  Brockley,  the  most  puzzle-headed 
of  aU  puzzle-headed  women,  stood  stock  still  sud- 
denly, as  she  was  used  to  do  when  anything  struck 
her,  and  cried  out«  **  Dear  me,  why  that  little  beggar- 
boy,  Gilbert  Hook,  was  here  this  afternoon ;  he  ma^ 
have  taken  the  bird ;  I  should  not  much  wonder  if 
he  has.** 

**  And  why  could  you  not  remember  that  before, 
Mrs  Brockley  T*  said  her  master :  **  I  went  up  past 
the  Cross,  ndirly  as  iar  as  old  Abby  Kock*s  cottage, 
and  would  have  gone  in;  let  some  one  ffo  imme- 
diately—one of  the  labourers — and  she  will  net  sus- 
pect his  errand;  nothing  is  more  likely.  Nina,  you 
had  no  business  to  hang  the  cage  in  the  eourt»yard ; 
I  always  said  something  of  this  kind  would  happen.** 
Poor  Nina  wept  the  more  (or  her  &ther*s  speech, 
for  she  knew  he  had  warned  her  that  there  might  be 
danger  to  her  bird  in  so  public  a  place  as  her 
fiurourite  vine  comer;  aad  she  knew  also  that  If 
Gilbert  Rock  had  carried  away  her  treasure,  there 
WAS  little  chance  of  her  ever  beholding  it  again. 
These  Rocks  had  a  bad  name  in  the  vilh^,  and  had 
been  accused,  or  at  least  suspected,  of  not  a  few  small 
thefts.  There  were  people  too,  who  said  that  this 
Gilbert  was  not  the  boy  who  bad  always  been  with 
old  Abby,  for  that,  when  she  first  came  to  Rldsden, 
the  boy  she  used  to  call  her  son  had  red  cheeks  and 
curty  hair,  and  bold  blue  eyes  of  his  own  ;  whereas 
this  was  dwarfed  and  puny,  with  rusty  black  hair, 
and  staring  set  eyes  and  hollow  cheeks,  which  had 
made  aome  of  the  village  flout  him  by  catling  him 
**  Little  Scull."  How  the  old  woman  lived  was  a 
mystery  to  every  one :  a  few  withered  apples  ot  clay- 
coloured  pasties  did  appear  in  the  window  of  her 
hovel,  it  ia  true ;  but  they  were  so  seldom  changed 
that  much  profit  could  not  possibly  accrue  fVom 
them.  Little  Gilbert,  too,  was  never  seen  doing 
anything,  save  lounging  about  in  other  people*s 
fiurm-yards;  and  that  dajhe  had  come  up  to  the 
Musgrovesf  ibr  an  old  Dvery  jacket,  which  Nina's 
mother,  who  compassionated  his  vnretched  and  starved 
appearance,  had  promised  him;  though,  as  Mrs 
Brockley  said,  she  mnght  have  spared  herself  the 
trouble,  as  old  Abby  was  not  the  thrifty  woman  to 
torn  it  to  any  account,  and,  as  it  was,  it  would  hang 
about  the  child's  heels. 

To  the  house  of  these  suspected  individuals,  one  of 
the  haymakers  was  sent  in  ^uest  of  Miss's  bird.  Nina 
would  have  gone  with  him  if  she  had  been  permitted, 
though  it  was  now  so  dark  that  she  could  see  nothing 
wlien  she  looked  out,  and  never  rested  a  moment 
while  he  was  away:  she  thought  he  would  never 
come  back,  and  her  mother  had  no  little  trouble  to 
keep  her  impatience  within  anv  bounds.  At  last 
st«;ps  were  heard  in  the  stone  hall ;  she  sprang  off  her 
ft^ier's  knee,  ruoninff  as  fast  as  her  feet  comd  carry 
her,  and  crying  out  Moud-^*<  Oh  Simon,  Simon,  have 
you  found  bar?** 

**  "So,  Miss,**  replied  the  man,  very  slowly,  **  but  I 
ha*  brought  you  her  feathery  and  the  thief  ^at  stole 
her  aw^.** 

Poor  Nina  heard  no  more— this  termination  to  Si- 
mon's search  she  had  never  ezpected,  even  in  her 
moments  of  most  miserable  fiear :  and  by  this  time  the 
inhabitants  of  the  house  were  thronging  round  old 
Simon,  listening,  as  well  as  her  sobs  would  permit  to 
his  tale— how  he  had  found  the  floor  of  Abby  Rock's 
cottage  an  strewn  with  the  feathers,  and  the  head ' 
under  the  dresser ;  and  heard  the  old  woman  say  to 
Gilbert  (for  he  listened  at  the  door  a  moment  or  two 
befbre  he  went  in),  **  Thou  dolt,  not  to  bring  her  alive 
— irfiQ  bade  thee  twist  her  neck  round,  I  wonder  T* — 
He  had  seised  the  culprit  on  the  spot,  and  brought 
him  to  Mr  Musgrove,  who  was  a  magistrate. 

Candles  were  brought,  and  a  fuU  light  thrown  upoa 
the  group.  The  unfortunate  little  thief  was  now  as 
dogffedly  still  as  he  had  struggled  all  the  way,  and 
the  Justtoe  thought  he  had  never  beheld  a  more  bar« 
dened,  uochild-liKe  countenance*  Heedless  •f  Nina's 
cries,  <*  1  hope  he  will  be  hanged,  papa,"  in  which  she 
seemed  to  find  oomiort,  he  took  the  culprit  by  the 
shoulder,  and  led  him  to  his  own  study  ami  shut  the 
door.  Presently  he  called  for  Mrs  Musgrove,  who 
returned  in  an  instant  to  desire  that  Miss  Nina  might 
be  taken  to  bed,  as  it  was  an  hour  later  than  her 
*sual  time,  and  afler  giving  her  a  kiss  disappeared 
agmn.  There  was  nothing  more  to  be  heard  that 
nmt  ft  was  phuo,  and  Nina,  compelled  to  submit, 
ened  herself  to  sleep  presently,  and,  by  good  luck, 
did  not  dream  of  her  loss. 

Breakfiut-time  came  the  next  morning,  and  Nina 
waited  eageH^  till  her  father  should  come  down 
'  -  .  ^*  though  she  had  ceased  to  weep,  the 
thought  of  her  murdered  favourite  occupied  her  in- 
tirely  ;  and  when  Mr  Musgrove  entered  the  parlour, 
riie  ran  into  hb  arms,  almost  forgetting  her  morning 
kiss,  erring — •*  Well,  Papa,  what  have  you  done  wiS 
the  Httie  thief?     Ijhope  he  wUl  be  hanged  T 


Nina's  father  put  lier  down  quietly,  and  gravely 
added—*  Do  not*go  away,  n^  love;  I  want  to  talk  to 
you—you  cannot  know  what  you  are  saying,  I  think; 
and  he  sate  down  and  took  her  on  hit  knee,  aUll  very 
serious.** 

*•  I  do  not  wonder,"  continued  he,  «*  that  you  are 
sorry  to  have  lost  your  favourite  bird,  your  kind 
uncle's  present,  in  so  miserable  a  wav ;  but  to  wish 
this  wretched  little  boy  hanged,  even  mr  such  a  fault, 
grieves  me  not  a  little." 

Nina  made  no  answer ;  for,  as  the  dcor  opened, 
some  creaking  sound  in  the  hall  made  -her  almost 
fancy  that  she  heard  the  well  known  *'  Good  morn- 
ing. Beauty — good  morning,  Miss  Nina." 

**  You  do  not  answer  me,  my  dear,"  said  facr  fiitfaer. 
Suppose  this  Kttle  boy  were  your  brother  (you  haw 
often  wished  for  a  brother),  and  he  had  stolen  any 
other  Kttle  girl's  bird,  would  you  wish  to  have  him 
hanged  then  ?* 

**  O,  papa,  but  to  steal !  Nobody — I  mean — that 
is— nobody  steal  but  poor  people." 

**  And  why  is  that,  Nina  ?  Do  you  think  that  rich 
and  poor  are  not  the  same  flesh  and  blood  ?  Wo 
have  taught  you  differently  from  that,  my  child." 

•*  O,  no,  papa.** 

**  Well,  then,  is  it  not  because  the  poor  have  more 
temptation,  and  are  not  so  well  taught  their  doty  ?" 

Nina  made  no  answer,  Ibr  she  was  thinking  how 
hard  it  was  that  any  one  should  steal  her  bird. 

"  I  will  teU  you  a  little  story  to  show  you  that  rich 
children  steal  sometimes,"  conrinued  her  fiither;  •'a 
story  of  myself." 

**0,  papa,  did  you  ever  steal?"  exclaimed  the 
little  girl  quickly. 

**  You  shall  hear ;  I  do  not  know  that  *ever  any 
little  boy  had  such  presents  made  htm  as  I  had — a 
great  nuny,  too  many  I  fear ;  for  at  last  I  ceased  to 
care  for  any  they  could  give  me ;  and  I  can  well  be- 
lieve the  story  of  the  young  Dauphin,  who  was  dis- 
satisfied all  his  birtlMiay  beeause  ho  was  not  allowed 
to  go  aad  play  in  the  mud  under  the  window." 

**0,  what  was  that  story,  papa?     Pray  tell  me." 

**  Another  tiase,  my  lo«t — I  reniember  having 
many  sock  unaecountaMe  fiuieies  myself— one,  in 
particular,  I  had  Ibr  a  pioee  of  vcd  leather  that  hung 
in  a  shoemadEwr's  window." 

•'A  piece  of  red  leather!  O,  what  for?"  said  Nina. 

**  I  cannot  tall  you  now,  but  so  it  was.  I  told  my 
father  1  wished  for  it,  and  he  said  if  I  couU  give 
him  any  good  reason  for  wanting  it,  he  would  buy 
it  Ibr  me.  Well,  I  had  nothing  to  say  which  aati»- 
ficd  him,  so  I  was  forced  to  go  wiUiout;  but  tfiis  did 
not  satisfy  air.  I  had  set  my  heart  on  a  piece  of  red 
leather,  and. was  resolved  to  have  it." 

«*  And  what  did  you  do,  papa  ?" 

*«  I  am  goiag  ta  tell  you.  It  happened,  about  two 
days  after  this,  that  I  heard  my  flitber  order  the  fbot- 
man  to  call  at  Wloksted's,  and  to  inquire  why  be 
had  not  sent  heme  hit  new  boots,  a»d  to  bring  them 
if  tlMy  were  done.  Well,  tliis  was  the  very  shop 
where  I  had  seen  the  red  leather  in  the  winded,  and 
I  was  so  foolish  that  I  asked  to  go  with  Jaaoef.  My 
fiither  gave  leave— my  unde,  who  had  beard  of  mr 
fancy  (I  thought  he  might  have  gratified  itX  laughed, 
aad  said — *  Are  you  going  to  order  a  pair  of  red 
leather  ahoea  for  yowMlf,  Gecigit,  aad  turn  a  littk 
girl?*    I  WM  sMicb  al&aatad  aft  this,  but  off  we  sec 

«  Well,  it  never  occurred  to  me  till  we  came  withia 
sight  of  tfae  shop,  that  I  Imd  no  naoaey,  aad  it  was 
as  much  as  a  servant's  place  was  worth  in  our  bouse, 
if  it  was  found  out  that  they  had  lest  us  any.  So, 
to  make  a  long  tale  short,  I  did  as  many  a  thousand 
more  have  done,  who  are  resolved  to  obtain  what  they, 
have  no  means  of  obtaining  honesdy — I  vratdied  a 
lucky  moment  when  old  Wiokstad%  back  was  turned, 
seiaed  the  piece  I  had  taken  such  a  fancy  to»  thrust  ie 
into  my  pocket  uapereeived,  aad  for  a  nK>asent  was 
oootent :  but  only  for  a  moment,  for  now  that  i  had 
^t  it,  I  durst  show  it  to  noho<fy,  or  asako  tmy  nae  •£ 
u,  lest  I  should  be  found  out ;  aod  all  die  way  hoaae 
I  well  remember  contriving  how  and  where  I  was  to 
hide  it,  and  b^nnine  to  wish  with  all  my  heart  that 
I  had  not  done  anything  so  wicked,  j  I  was  wretch* 
edly  afiraid  of  being  in  the  parfour  with  my  father,  I 
knew  not  why ;  and  stiU,  when  1  was  out  of  the 
room  was  no  leui  alhaid  lest  he  sluMtld  suspoct  that  I 
had  dona  something  that  made  aae  unwtlhng  to  be 
near  him.  My  love,  when  you  grow  older,  you  win 
understand  that  this  is  what  is  caned  eonseianee. 

**  But  I  was  not  careful  enoughs  or  rather  faao  caaco 
ful,  for  I  remember  well,  by  the  agony  it  faao  me, 
my  uncle  crying  out  aiiddenly — *  Why,  the  lad  has 
been  after  the  red  laatber  ahtr  all— stolen  a  bit,  and 
has  brought  it  home  in  his  pceket,  I  ckeiasa  V 

**  There  was  no  need  to  ask  me  any  more  questions, 
1  am  quite  sure  my  guiky  face  told  what  I  had  done, 
and  I  stood,  when  it  was  fairly  understood,  trembling 
and  wretched — I  hardly  thinik  that  now,  if  I  w«re 
going  to  be  hanged,  I  could  suSSar  BMire. 

**  My  father  alwafaspobe  noost  quietly,  when  moat 
seriously  displeased,  and  addressed  me  so  gently,  I 
expected — but  nothing  half  so  bad  as  what  really 
happened.  He  was  very  sorry,  he  said,  that  his  son 
afaaold  became  a  thief,,  and,  that  I  nnigitt  make  ail  the 
xaparation  I  could  for  my  ofieace,  X  was  to  take  the 
piece  of  red  leather  back  (Oh,  I  hated  it  then!)  to 


Wickated,  exphun  how  I  had  come  by  it,  and  ask  hf 
pardon.** 

**  Pbor  papa!  and  did  you  do  this?* 

«'YeB;  amimyfothertookase  Unml^  and  iMds 
ma  eany  it  in  any  Imod  aU  tiia  way.  Oil,  I  aball 
navor  fmgat  that  day!  A  gWriotts  wiitnmm.  ki 
August  it  was;  and  bow  I  thought  every  ouoflMUt 
kaow  wiiat  I  had  done,  and  looked  at  me^  I  ufwild 
have  given  anvthiog  I  had  everything,  to  lunra, 
escaped,  especially  as  wo  drew  near  tftw  door :  I  gnw 
first  hot  and  than  cold.  <  Is  Mr  Wkskaled  wathin?* 
said  my  fotlMr  in  a  iim  w>ioa ;  <  my  little  boy  wanta 
to  speak  with  him.'  I  thooglit  alaaoat  I  muatdi^ 
when — why,  Nina,  look  up ;  do  not  cry." 

But  it  was  too  bte  to  prevent  it^-pthe  child  was 
already  in  tears. 

'<  Well,  my  love,  I  have  done — I  only  lotd  yev 
thb  to  show  you  that  it  is  not  the  poor  aloBC  who  ^ 
wrong,  though  their  temptations  to  some  kinds  of  sIb, 
the  sin  of  theft  in  particular,  are  ten  times  aaore  than 
that  of  (he  rich.  You  see  I  must  go  and  ateal 
merely  from  a  fancy :  there  is  many  a  little  iKiggt' 
boy  and  girl  that  is  beaten  by  harsh  parents,  if  they 
come  home  empty-handed,  and  they  InmW  this.  Now 
this  poor  Gilbert  Rock,  I  h«ve  taken  means  to  no- 
certain  was  cruelly  used  by  his  mother,  and  aa  she 
makes  a  livelihood  partly  by  supplying  fhatiier- 
workers — I  see  you  guess  what  I  am  going  to  say — 
compare  him  with  your  own  papa  when  he  stola  the 
red  leather,  and  then  tell  me  whether  you  wish  him 
to  be  banged." 

My  young  readers  need  not  be  told  that  peor^ 
Nina's  wrath  was  .folly  appeased,  and  that  though  sh* 
could  not  help  mourning  the  loss  of  her  bird,  she 
never  again  breathed  a  word  of  reproach  to  the 
author  of  her  calamity. 

The  old  woman,  Abigail  Rock,  well  knowing  that, 
after  this  al&tr  should  become  public,  her  ^ooenptt- 
tion  would  be  gone,"  prepared  to  decamp  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  country ;  and  Mr  Musgrove,  compassion- 
ating the  condition  of  the  child  of  such  a  mother, 
agreed,  on  her  departure,  to  place  him  under  the 
ofaacge  of  ooc  of  his  grooms,  aa  stable-boy,  and  thna 
give  him  a  chance  of  redeeming  bis  character.  The 
plan  fully  answered :  under  proper  training  the  lad 
became  not  only  a  good,  but  a  faithful  servant ;  and 
is  at  the  head  of  the  stable  department  in  the  Mos* 
grove  fomily  at  the  present  chy. 


«H08T   STOSUS. 

[CfiBisniAS  used  aftways  to  have  its  Ghoat-stories. 
We  give  a  few  now,  though  they  are  of  a  somewhat 
different  complexion  from  what  they  used  to  be. 
They  are  taken  from  *  Tough  Yams,  a  Series  of 
Naval  Tales  and  Sketches,'  just  publisfaed,  enriched 
with  the  (in  every  sense  of  the  word)  living  pencil  of 
George  CruHnftiank.] 

Glen.    I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep : 
IfHs.    Why,  ao  can  I ;  v  so  can  any  van  ; 

Bat  will  tbey  cease,  when  yiw  do  call  fsr  tha»t 
Kktg  Hemry  IT* 

I  WISH  my  young  readers  had  been  acquainted 
with  my  worthy  and  excellent  father,  for  he  carecT 
not  a  snap  of  the  finger  for  ghosts  and  hobgoblins, 
and  he  would  actually  walk  through  a  ehmehyard  at 
midnight  without  feeling  the  smallest  particle  of 
fear.  Now,  it  may  be  supposed  that  his  children 
(of  whom  I  was  the  third)  were  naturally  as  courage- 
ous as  their  father ;  but,  from  certain  circumstances 
this  was  not  the  case.  For  whilst  my  worthy  sire 
would  have  bidden  defiance  to  a  whole  army  of  iqp- 
paritions,  myself  and  my  brothers  (there  were  Bmb  of 
us)^  would  tremble  at  every  noise  afWr  dusk,  and, 
when  we  were  in. bed,  bury  our  foces  in  die  blankcti 
lest  something  alarming  ^otdd  appear;  nav  more, 
not  one  of  us  would  remain  a  moment  In  the  dark 
without  screaming,  even  if  persons  were  in  the  same 
room ;  or  be  left  alone  in  any  place,  thomAi  it  was 
broad  daylight  and  the  sun  diiniog  in  all  its  splen- 
dour. 

I  have  said  that  mv  father  was  courageous ;  but 
then  what  ghost  would  have  dared  to  atuck  him  or 
have  ventured  to  appear  in  his  presence  ?  He  had 
fought  many  battles ;  he  bad  braved  the  wind,  and 
the  storm,  and  the  howling  tempest;  he  had  un- 
dauntedly looked  death  in  the  face,  and  the  unre- 
lenting tyrant  bad  plundered  him  on  every  possible 
oocasiou,  in  his  violent  efforts  to  carry  him  off  alto- 
gether. Thus  the  brave  man  had,  at  different  times* 
lost  an  eye,  and  an  arm,  the  calf  of  his  right  Ic^ 
and  sundry  slioings  and  cuttings  from  various  parts 
of  bis  really  handsome  person  ;  so  tiiat  a  thought  of 
frighteaing  him  never  could  have  entered  the  miad 
of  any  supernatural  being, — at  least,  of  any  rational 
one.  This  was  the  opinion  of  us  boys  respecting  our 
father^ — but  as  to  ourselves  it  was  quite  another 
thing.  We  were  children,  and  ghosts  in^ght  rub 
their  cold  nose  against  our  faces  in  the  ni^t,  or  start 
up  out  of  the  ground  to  terriig^  us  during  the  day 
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#itli  iflBpuBify ;  for  xbtt  tncfo  wvre  soon  thm^  M 
glieiC%  it  would  ImTe  been  Hnponlblc  to  entertmn  • 
moment's  doubt,  hsving,  as  we  certainly  had,  the 
undisputed  authority  of  Susan  the  housemaid,  backed 
by  the  matter-of-flbet  aeeounts  of  Jane  the  eoolc,  and 
the  whole  MSj  authenticated  by  old  nurse, '  who 
deehured  that  she  had  actually  seen  a  spirit ;  but  I 
ittspeoC  it  was  at  a  time  when  apiritt  were  pretty 
plentiful  with  her. 

My  parents  were  much  out  io  company,  and  then 
the  evenings  were  employed  in  telling  the  most 
hdrrlble  tales  of  murders,  of  sudden  deaths,  and  of 
those  who  shortened  their  brief  span  of  life,  on  ac- 
eoont  of  disappofaitments  in  love;  Oh !  how  often 
has  a  eoM  sick  shuddering  come  upon  my  young 
heart  at  pictures  of  the  diabolieal  cruelties  of  human 
nature,  when  *<  man  becatme  a  wolf  to  man  !**  and 
how  has  terror  shaken  cf^ery  joint  in  my  chfldish 
fhraae,  to  hear  of  the  restless 'Spirit  of  the  nrardered, 
ahMlied  in  corporeal  semblance,  escaping  from  its  cold 
priaon-house  to  haunt  the  guilty  slayer  ?  How  f^ 
fuantly  have  tfie  tears  trickled  down  my  psAe  &ce 
at  the  hapless  adventures  of  blighted  afifeotions !  and 
ttany  a  time  did  my  inlhntile  imagination  ftdlow  the 
letriiMitive  form  that  constantly  haunted  the  wretch 
who  had  broken  the  vow  of  fidelity  and  truth !  Nor 
was  there  wanting  a  good  sprinkle  of  aecuraie  stories 
aheut  highwaymen  and  housebreakers,  gentlemen 
thieves  for  whom  young  maidsjwept  when  they  con- 
sidered them  deserving  a  better  fate. 

Tlie  house  we  lived  in  was  a  very  ancient  but 
strong  building,  and  ezaetly  the  sort  of  place  to 
ezdte  superstitious  feelings,^ — in  fiict,  a  sort  of 
fibosiery.  There  were  some  strange  tales  told  about 
n;  and  the  uiuu;countable  noises  io  the  chimneys 
which  fHglitened  the  birds  that  built  their  nests 
there,  and  the  holkrr  murmuring  sounds  that  pro- 
eeedcd,  particularly  in  windy  weather,  from  behind 
the  old  oak  pannels  of  the  rooms,  all  conspired  to  do 
that  which  my  parents  had[  littlie  idea  of,  namely,  to 
Tumerve  the  system,  and  wodien  the  intdlect 

Still  I  was  no  toward,  for  1  would  always  defbid 
myself  against  any  boy  of  my  size,  and  was  ready  to 
undertake  the  usual  hazardous  enterprizcs  of  chil- 
dren ;  but  a  subtle  poison  was  working  within  which 
l>ade  fair  to  render  the  mind  imbecile,  and  to  imder- 
mlne  the  constitution.  My  parents  became  sensible 
-of  our  altered  condition,  and,  when  it  was  almost 
beyond  redemption,  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
cause.  My  ftthsr,  in' his  usual  blunt  manner,  ttiade 
use  of  a  strong  argument  agaioat  ghosts.  <<  Boys," 
said  he,  **  you  are  a  pack  of  fods :  remember  this, 
that  those  who  are  gone  to  Heaven  are  too  happy  to 
quit ;  and  those  who  are  gone  to  a  place  of  torment 
the  devil  won*t  part  with,  even  for  a  moment.**  Of 
course,  a  change  took  place  amon^  the  servants^  who 
were  blamed  for  instilling  pernicious  principles  into 
our  minds,  but  which  they  could  not  have  aone  bad 
my  parents  used  a  little  more  watchfulness  to  guard 
against  it 

I .  I  was  destined  for  the  sea,  and  at  an  early  age  to 
sea  I  went.  But  though  I  had  risen  superior  to 
many  apprehensions  which  once  tortured  me,  yet 
there  were  times  when  I  could  hot  intirely  conquer 
former  weaknesses ;  and  a  few  weelcs  after  the  frigate 
to  which  I  belonged  had  left  Plymouth,  on  a  three 
'month's  cruise,  one  of  the  quarter-masters»  of  the 
name  of  Buckley,  died,  and,  as  Is  the  usual  custom, 
the  body  was  sewed  up  in  a  hammock  preparatory  to 
interment.  The  poor  fellow  had  expired  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  conunittal  of  the  corpse  to  the 
.deep  was  to  take  place  the  following  mormng.  Now 
Buckley  had  shown  me  a  great  deaf  of  kindness,  and 
taught  me  to  knot  and  splice,  and  other  paru  of  a 
seaman^s  duty ;  besides,  he  had  always  slept  ait  no 
great  dbtance  from  me,  and  both  of  us  were  in  the 
same  watch ;  yet  I  could  not  subdue  the  horror  I 
felt  in  my  breast,  at  the  thoughts  of  passing  the 
night  near  the  cockpit  where  I  supposed  the  dead 
man  to  be  laid.  I  dared  not  mention  a  word  of  this 
to  my  messmates,  lest  it  should  have  ruined  my  cha- 
racter for  ever;  and  as  I  was  to  take  the  morniqg 
watch,  I  went  early  to  my  hammock,  but  not  to 
,  sleep.  The  close  proximity  to  the  corpse  excited 
the  most  nckening  sensations,  which  I  found  it  ini- 
potsiWe  ,to  get  rid  of;  horrible  phantoms  floated 
before  my .  imagination ;  and  if  weary  nature  ex- 
erted her  prerogative  and  sank  into  repose  for  a 
moment,  I  started  vrith  dread  lest  the  cold  hand  of 
the  old' man  should  be^  pressed  heavily  on  my  heart. 
At  length  my  mind  was  harrowed  up  beyond  human 
endurance ;  the  watch  below  had  turned  in :  there 
was  no  light  except  the  glimmering  in  the  lantern  of 
tha  sentry,  and  he  sat  dosing  at  his  post.  I  thought 
I  could  see  the  spot  where  the  corpse  was  extended, 
ftnd  foiatly  discern  the  outline  of  his  form.  To 
remain  longer  was  impossible;  the  bfeU  struck  four,* 
and  sl^ng  on  my  jaeket  and  trowscrs,  over  which 
I  hastily  wrapped  my  watch-coat,  but  ashamed  to 
be  seen,  I  crept  into  the  launch,  which  was  between 
the  booms,  and  finding  a  hammock,  which  I  supposed 
to  have  been  negligently  lett  there  by  one  of  the 
seamen,  I  laid  mvself  down  upon  it,  and  puUmg  ov^r 
myself  an  old  sail  with  which  it  had  been  eorered*  J 
was  MOB  m  a  deep  and  refreshing  aluB^er.  ^ 

f  Ten  o'clock  at  nlglit 


The  corpse  was  to  be  oomnitlBd  to  the  deep  whilst 
all  hands  were  on  deck,  during  the  relief  of  the 
watch,  at  four  o^loek  in  the  morning ;  and  eiactly  at 
that  mofient  I  was  awoke  by  eome  one  shaking  me 
rather  roughly  by  the  shoulder.  In  an  instant  I 
^mng  up ;  horrid  recollections  rushed  upon  me :  it 
was  broad  day«light ;  many  ay«s  were  staring  at  me, 
some  with  astonishment,  others  with  mirth ;  but,  oh ! 
how  can  I  describe  the  terrible  thrill  that  ran 
through  every  vein,  when,  on  looking  at  the  ham- 
moik  which  had  served  ma  for  a  bed,  I  discovered 
that  I  had,  through  the  whole  of  the  night  been 
sleeping  with  thie  dead  man  for  my  companion,  the 
body  having  been  removed  to  the  launch  late  in  the 
preoeeding  evening !  I  could  not  speak ;  I  could  not 
.shriek ;  but  I  burst  into  an  hysterical  fit  of  lan^ter, 
and  that  saved  me ;  for  the  specUtors,  not  knowing 
what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  took  it  for  bravado. 
Many  were  the  jokes  respecting  my  attachment  to 
old  Buckleys  and  thus  I  was  severely  punished  for 
my  foHy. 

Two  years  passed  away,  durii^  which  I  had  occa* 
sional  returns  of  terror  and  alarm,  arising  from  my 
dread  of  non-existents,  though  I  had  been  in  two  or 
thfoe  engagements,  and  gained  some  applause  for  my 
conduet.  The  frigate  I  had  first  joined  had  been 
laid  up  as  unserviceable,  and  I  was  now  in  a  beautiful 
eighteen-gun  brig-sloop  on  the  South  American  sta- 
tion. The  tale  of  old  Buckley  was  no  longer  the 
sulject  of  amnaement  to  others  and  torture  to  me^ 
for  the  drcumttanoe  was  unknown  to  my  new  mesa- 
mates  ;  and  I  entertained  hopes,  that  io  the  courseof 
time,  I  should  be  enabled  to  overcome  the  feelings 
which  but  too  fVequently  oppressed  me. 

The  sloop  was  attached  to  the  expedition  intended 
•o  subjugate  (for  any  other  design  was  futile)  the 
eicy  of  Monte  Video,  in  the  river  Pku ;  and,  with 
several  other  vessels,  we  were  employed  to  capture 
the  island  of  Goretta,  in  Meldoiuido  Bay.  There 
Wer^  thred  strong  batteries,  with  Ibng  twenty-four 
and  thirty-two  pounders  mounted ;  and  these  batteries 
were  wA  manned  with  Spaniards;  but  they  were 
compelled  te  yield  to  the  intrepidity  of  our  brave 
tars  after  a  severe  slaughter,  considering  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  meil  engaged.  After  the 
conflict,  small  parties  were  posted  in  various  places 
round  the  island,  to  prevent  a  surprise,  whilst  the 
main  body,  with  the  commanding  officer,  occupied  a 
large  building  in  ihe  centre.  -    ' 

Midnight  came, — a  dark,  dreaijF,  cold,  starlesa 
midnight ;  and  I  was  ordered  to  visit  all  the  out- 
posts to  see  that  the  sentinels  were  alert  upon  their 
duty.  The  dead  bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen  hi 
batde  lanMdned  unburied.  I  had  looked  upon  many 
a  bleeding  and  mangled  form  durinjs  the  day ;  I  had 
seen  many  a  poor  wretch  writhing  in  the  last  pang  of 
mortal  agony ;  T  had  gazed  with  a  sort  of  desperate 
wildness  on  the  convulsive  contortions  which  expiring 
nature  had  left  upon  the  countananoe ;  and  now,  in 
thf  stillness  and  solitude  of  night,  to  traverse  thespot 
where  they  lay  io  promiscuous  heaps  as  they  bad 
follen, — my  very  soul  was  harrowed  up  I  I  would 
not  disobey,  and  I  did  not  dare  to  ask  for  assistance, 
leat  my  laeret  should  traaapii^. 

Alone  th«n  I  dapasted,  every  aerve  agitated  with 
the  commotion  that  shook  my  trambung  frame. 
Alone  I  took  my  way  to  the  nearest  out-post,  often 
starting  aside  as  some  stiffened  corpse  lay  stretched 
across  my  path.  The  hollow  moaning  of  the  waves 
breaking  agaiaet  the  nigged  rooks  came  with  a  fisarful 
sound  upon  the  wind,  which  rushed  past  in  hurried 
gusts,  and  now  and  then  a  half-stifled  groan  hurst  from 
some  poor  creature  who  yet  survived  the  carnage, 
and  was  recovering  sensibility.  I  had  reached  about 
half-wiqr  to  my  Snt  place  of  deatiaation,  when  my 
.faculties  became  in  a  ^reat  measure  paralyzed,  on 
hearing  something  behind  which  emitted  a  strange 
and  unnatural  noise.  I  determined  to  face  it,  and 
turned  round  for  that  purpose.  The  atmosphera 
was  dense  and  hasy,  emreloping  the  earth  in  darknesa ; 
but,  amidst  the  gloom,  a  moat  horrible  figure  kept 
rising  up  to  more  than  mortal  height,  and  then  again 
linking  to  scarcely  half  the  stature  of  a  man ;  two 
•immense  projections  issued  from  its  hideously-formed 
^«id,  and  a  pair  of  boraiBg  eyes  glared  with  vengeful 
fierceness  upon  me.  All  my  old  feelings  setumed ; 
*dismay  crept  upon  my  spirit,  and,  making  one  despe- 
rate effort,  I  ran  with  amazing  rapidity  from  this 
,temific  object.  But,  alas!  I  had '  not  run  for  when 
I  stumbled  over  a  dead  body,  and  foil  ia  the  midst 
of  several  others.  I  stretched  out  my  bands  to  assist 
me  in  rising,  and  they  rested  upon  the  cold  clammy 
bee  of  a  corpse !  Once  more  upon  my  feet,  I  looked 
sound;  the  monster  was  ciose  to  me,  rising  and 
foiling  as  it  had  done  before,  and  again  I  bounded 
.'away  without  knowing  whither.  A  building  pre- 
sented itself,  which  I  hoped  was  one  of  the  out-posts, 
and  hastily  entering  it,  I  fell  about  twenty  foet  into 
-  a  spaec  below,  but  sustained  no  bodily  injury,  as  the 
floor  wa»  covered  with  pilesof  seal-skins.  Here,  in 
thick  darkness  and  insensibility,  I  lay  for  several 
'hours,  when  I  was  accidentally  discovered  by  a  party 
who  had  clandestinely  left  the  main  body  to  seek  for 
phmder,  and  were  atttaoted  to  the  spot  by  sedttg  an 
^  enormous  kt-foai  near  the  entHmee  to  the  buiUiDg. 
*  By  the  light  of  the  lantern  which  they  carried  I  was 


madily  raeogniaed,  and  soon  reaeued  fhmi  my  «■* 
oemfortaMe  sitBatiett.  The  f^h  ah*  artd  iMmaar 
^oes  speedily  restored  me  te  animation,  and  shMasfr 
the  first  thing  I  saw,  quietly  stslndinganiid  thegtagy 
of  seamen,  was  the  innooeat  esnse  of  my  alarm  and 
mtsfortwse,  fA«^rra<Ae-^aaf<  MyfiiUlvrasactrilNitad 
to  accident;  and,  attended  by  the  party,  I  visitad 
the  out-posts,  and  made  my  report  totbecommaodlog 
officer.  The  acoount  of  my  adventure  soon  spread 
but  the  occurrence  was  attributed  to  anything  but 
the  leal  eause^  as  the  different  tale  toilers  had  cach^a 
story  «f  his  own  to  magnrff  my  Intrepidity ;  ami 
thus  ray  weakness  not  only  again  escaped  deteetkMiy 
but  I  actually  obtained  approbation  of  my  oaumge. 
From  that  hour  my  determination  becama  more  imd 
more  strengthened  to  resist  the  pusillanimity  whisht 
in  spite  of  every  effort,  would  at  times  attaok  ma. 

I  was  next  employed  in  the  capture  of  Monte 
Video,  or  rather  the  city  of  San  Philip,  which  is 
its  proper  name*— Monte  video  being  a  lofty  moun- 
tain on  one  promontory  of  a  deep  bay,  as  the  city  of 
San  Philip  stands  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  other 
promontory.  After  the  city  was  taken,  I  was 
stationed  at  night  on  the  flat  roof  of  a  house  which 
communicated  with  several  others ;  having  received 
orders  to  be  very  vigilant,  and  in  case  oi  anything 
material  occurriog  to  forward  immediate  information 
to  the  oflicer  in  command  of  the  party,  who  was  to 
dispatch  the  intelligenoe  to  head-quarters.  The 
post  was  one  of  extreme  importance,  and  had  beea 
mtrusted  to  me  on  account  of  my  apparent  fearlesa* 
ness  ft  overlooked  the  gates  huMling  to  the  shores 
of  the  bay,  which,  though  in  our  possession,  were 
frequently  visited  by  guerilla  bands,  who  secretly 
dealt  death  to  the  incautious  sentinels.  I  had  been 
about  one  hour  on  the  look  out,  and  had  suppressed 
the  rising  sensations  of  terror  which  had  more  than 
once  attacked  me;^when,  to  my  great  surprise,  a 
large  empty  earthen-ware  crate,  that  stood  in  the 
corner  of  the  next  flat,  began  to  move  slowly  along 
the  roofl  I  had  been  leaning  over  the  parapet  of 
the  house  with  my  back  towards  the  crate,  but  the 
slight  rustling  made  by  the  movement  caused  me  to 
glance  over  my  shoulder  without  appearing  to  turn 
my  head,  llie  motion  ceased;  but  I  could  not 
doubt  the  fdct,  for  the  crate  was  not  in  the  situation 
where  I  had  first  seen  it,  I  still  remained  in  my 
position  without  stirring,  but  kept  my  eyes  directed 
by  a  side-long  slance  towards  the  object.  Again  it 
moved,  but  so  slowly  and  noiselessly  that,  by  a  person 
possessing  a  mind  cf  any  other  stamp  than  mins^  it 
would  have  passed  unheard,  and  consequently  ui^ 
heeded.  In  vain  I  struggled  to  repress  my  emotion 
— tremblins;  imbecility  was  rapidly  creeping  upon  my 
system — all  my  former  terrors  were  reviving,  when, 
at  that  moment,  the  devices  of  the  guerillas  recurred 
to  my  recollection,  and  cockinff  the  lock  of  a  pistol, 
I  stood  in  perfect  readiness.  Again  the  crate  moved, 
so  as  to  get  more  into  my  rear ;  but  a  picket-guard 
passing  through  the  street  below,  I  called  to  the 
officer,  and  instantly  sprang  over  the  breast- work 
that  divided  the  two  roofs,  and  ran  to  that  part  which 
was  most  likely  to  cut  off  a  retreat,  if  the  crate  had 
been  moved  by  human  agency.— of  wbicli,  1  oonfea^ 
I  entertained  strong  doubts.  .  These,  however,  were 
soon  dispelled,  for  I  had  scarcely  reached  my  station, 
when  the  crate  was  throvFU  up,  and  the  tall  gaunt 
figure  of  a  guerilla  was  for  an  instant  seen  against 
the  dim  light  of  the  sky.  But  it  was  only  for  an  in- 
stant; our  pistols  seemed  to  be  discharged  at  the  same 
moment  of  time.  I  heard  his  ball  whistle  by  my 
ears,  and  it  left  a  tingling  sensation  that  indicated 
how  very  close  it  had  passed  to  my  head  ;  the  smoke 
hindered  me  from  sedng  more,  but  I  felt  the  sharp 
point  of  a  knife  graze  down  my  breast, — I  heard 
a  heavy  fall  into  the  street  below, — a  fire  of  musketry 
succeeded;— then  followed  a  wild  jshriek,  and  the 
cuerilla  was  a  corpse.  His  knife  had  been  intended 
for  my  heart ;  but  a  backward  step  on  my  part  saved 
me ;  the  skin  was  'slightly  scratched^  and  the  instru- 
ment remained  in  my  coat  without  doing  fbrther 
injury. 

In  what  vumner  the  desperado  had  gained  the  itiof 
I  oould.  not  theb  divine^  and  I  folt  certain  that  ha 
was  not  under  the  crate  on  my  first  taking  the  paat^ 
as  I  had  carefully  examined  it.  I  had  afterwards  aa 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  mode  by  which  he  had 
accomplished  it,  and  it  was  sim|»ly  through  the 
dSatVt  of  a  number  of  msa,  who  were  raised  up  sue* 
sessively  on  each  other's  shoulders.  His  design  was 
assassination  and  plunder.  For  my  share  in  this 
transaction,  I  obtained  the  approval  of  Sir  Hone 
Popham,  and  was  raised  in  temporary  rank. 

The  next  trial  of  my  nervous  system  was  at  Sierra 
Leone.  I  was  then  in  a  frigate,  and  as  fears  were 
enlertained  that  the  French  were  about  to  malce  a 
descent 


upon  some  part  of  the  encampment  (a 
French  squadron  having  been  seen  hovering  off  the 
feast),  the  free  negroes  were^  armed  and  enrolled  at 
volnntesrs.  To  effect  tins,*  at  a  viHage  about  six 
Iniies  from  the  interior,  I  was  dispatched  with  proper 
orders,  and  the  boot  landed  me  at  the  nearest  point  to 
my  desthiatian.  It  was  late  la  tiie  evening  b«fof« 
my  duty  was  complsled;  and  ss  I  was  partietdarly 
dcarsus  to  return  tq  the  ship,  and  make  my  repors, 
an  officer  of  the  York  Rangers  lent  me  a  beautifol 
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and  spirited  hone,  which  I  mounttd,  tboMgfa  *  not 
without  a  few  miagiTingSy  which  were  much  in-, 
creaied,  when  I  was  jocosely  requested  not  to  fall  in 
love  with  the  **  ghost**  on  ray  road.  On  the  wayside 
stood  a  lone  and  uninhabited  house,  where  a  trafficker 
in  human  flesh  had  murdered  his  wife ;  and,  erer 
since,  the  lady,  or  her  apparition,  had  presented 
herself  after  dark  before  the  gate.  Beyond  the  house 
were  the  remains  of  a  negro  village,  which  previ- 
ously to  colonization  had  been  attacked  by  slave 
dealers  and  burned.  The  aged  inhabitants  were 
massacred,  the  young  were  borne  to  slavery ;  and 
now  it  was  asserted  that  the  former  visited  their  old 
habitations,  and  called  aloud  for  vengeance  to  redress 
their  wrongs.  Such  tales  were  not  calculated  to 
In^ire  composure;  but  I  strove  to  laugh  at  the 
jokes  passed  on  me,  and  started  off  at  full  speed,  de- 
claring that  "  the  ghosts  should  have  a  long  chase  if 
th^  nit  hicHned  to  sport." 

The  empty  boast  still  faltered  on  my  heart,  and 
my  tremulous  hand  could  scarcely  hold  the  rein,  when 
the  house  of  death,  all  desolate,  appeared  in  view. 
Striking  the  spurs  into  the  sides  of  the  generous 
animal,  he  sprang  forward  on  hb  way,  and  passed 
the  dreadful  spot,  without  my  witnessing  anything  to 
excite  horror. 

^  Although  the  moon  was  up,  yet  storms  were  on 
the  wind,  and  heavy  clouds  obscured  her  light.  Often 
in  imagination  did  I  hear  shrieks  of  the  slaughtered 
negroes  as  they  came  howling  on  the  gale,  whilst  I 
rapidly  approached  the  ruined  village  which  had  been 
the  terriflc  scene  of  blood.  A  black  thick  cloud  with 
darkness  overshadowed  the  picture,  and  spread  a 
gloomy  wildness  over  every  object.  The  horse  buried 
his  hoo&  deep  in  the  sand,  and,  like  an  arrow  from  a 
bow,  continued  his  fleet  career ;  when  in  a  moment 
he  stopped,  threw  out  his  fore  legs  and  reared  upon  his 
haunches,  while  steaming  foam  issued  from  his  nostrils. 
It  was  with  considerable  diflSculty  that  I  retained  my 
seat ;  and  as  the  creature  refused  to  proceed,  I  rode 
back  a  short  distance,  and  again  made  an  effort  to 
pursue  my  direct  road,  but  in  vain ;  the  animal  stop- 
ped at  toe  same  spot,  and  flew  from  side  to  side  of  the 
highway,  nor  could  the  whip  and  spur  urge  him  to 
sdvanoe. 

Several  times  did  I  repeat  the  same  attempt ;  and 
though  a  chilling  awe  crept  through  my  veins  and 
made  my  blood  run  cold,  yet  nothing  had  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  sight,  though  it  was  evident  that 
the  eyes  of  the  horse  were  fixed  upon  something 
super  naturally  terrific 

At  length  the  moon  shed  her  dim  light  through  a 
fleecy  cloud,  and  then  with  horror  and  amazement  I 
beheld  the  cause  of  terror,  for  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  appeared  a  long  black  coffin,  and  the  pale 
beams  of  the  moon  glanced  on  the  wUte  escutcheon 
fixed  on  the  top.  Every  feeling  of  the  soul  was  racked 
to  the  extreme ;  every  fibre  of  the  heart  was  nerved 
to  desperation  :  and,  mustering  all  m^  breath,  I  ut- 
tered the  great  and  awful  name  to  which  both  quick 
and  dead  must  pay  obedience.  The  lid  of  the  coffin 
was  thrown  up,  a  figure  slowly  raised  itself  and  guzed 
upon  me,  whilst  my  whole  existence  seemed  quivering 
on  the  verge  of  eternity.  The  horse  pawed  the 
ground  with  uncontrolled  fury ;  the  howling  of  the 
gale  seemed  more  dreadful ; — when  a  hollow  voice, 
with  distinct  utterance,  vociferated,  *<  Don't  be 
alarmed, — ^'tis'only  Uncle  Joey ! — So,  so,  poor  fdViow ! 
So,8o!- 

The  horse,  hearing  a  well-known  sound,  became 
pacified ;  and  then  I  ascertained  that  Uncle  Joey,  a 
corporal  in  the  newly-raised  volunteers,  had  been  to 
town  to  fetch  an  arm-chest,  which  had  been  made  by 
a  carpenter  to  deposit  the  muskets  in.  Having, 
however,  drank  rather  freely,  he  had  found  himself 
drowsy  on  his  way  back ;  so,  getting  into  the  chest, 
(which  was  painted  black  with  a  tin  plate  on  the  lid,) 
and  shutting  himself  in,  he  had  enjoyed  a  comfortable 
nap,  till  the  snorting  of  the  animal  and  my  shouting 
brought  about  his  resurrection. 

I  hardly  need  say  how  much  my  heart  was  light- 
ened by  thb  explanation,  and  that  I  parted  with 
Uncle  Joey  and  hb  shell  in  much  better  ^irits  than 
had  attended  our  meeting.  Since  that  time  I  have 
had  occasional  returns  of  panic,  but  they  have  gradu- 
ally diminished,  and  I  am  now  almost  as  danng  as 
my  late  excellent  fiuher,  and,  except  during  fits  of 
nervous  relaxation,  care  neither  for  ghost  nor  goblin ; 
ndl  trust,  that  whilst  my  readers  who  are  parents  will 
keep  a  watehfbl  eye  that  servants  do  not  instil  per- 
nieious  feelings  into  the  breasts  of  their  offipring,  my 
young  readers  will  rest  satisfied  on  the  assurance  of 
an  old  man,  that  all  ghosts  aie  in  reality  mere  Uncle 
Joeys.  '      ^ 


Booh  the  Comferren  of  Immortaliiy. — The  men  by 
whom  literature  was  chiefly  encouraged  and  protected 
intheageof  Augustus,  were  all  of  them  nch  and 
powerfw —  consuls,  statesmen  and  warriors,  —  yet 
now  they  are  only  known  to  us,  or  at  least  are  onlv 
objecto  of  interest,  as  the  pdrsons  from  whom  Virgu 
obtained  the  restoration  of  a  few  acres  of  bnd,  of 
which  he  had  been  upjustly  deprived*  and  to  whom 
Horace  fled  desUtute  and  trembling  from  the  field 
of  Fhmnl^^J)u»hp*$  mttor^ofltman  LUenOtm. . 


[It  is  our  intention,  ia  future,  to  give  regular  weekly 
notices  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  Music,  provided 
occasion  be  fumbhed  us.] 

QaUerjf  of  FMraUi,  No,  JfXXl— Charles  Knight. 
The  portrait  of  Murillo  (from  a  picture  by  himself) 
for  solidity  and  painter-like  effiwt,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  exceeds  anthing  we  have  seen  of  ScriveB% 
excellent  as  he  b  in  these  respects.  The  counte- 
nance of  the  painter  b  not  such  as  hb  works  would 
lead  us  to  expect ;  there  b  a  weight  and  melancholy 
about  it  that  would  seem  to  belong  rather  to  the 
painter  of  Caspar  Poussin*s  austere  landscapes,  or 
Caravaggio*s  gloomy  scenes;  not  to  the  immor- 
talizer  of  merry  flower-girb  and  laughing  beggar 
bo3rs.  Not  that  such  were  his  only  subjects,  but  in 
them  lay  the  strength  and  peculiarity  of  hb  genius. 
Hb  portrait  reminds  us  of  Moliere,  whose  face  was 
perhaps  of  a  still  graver  cast.  The  portrait  of  Cer- 
vantes, being  copied  from  an  old  and  quaint  engraving, 
must  not  be  taken  as  a  fiuthful  {mage*of  the  Spanish 
Shakspeare.  Engravings  of  Cervantes,  from  dif- 
ferent pictures,  are  not  unfrequently  to  be  met  with ; 
but  they  all  belong  to  the  earlier  periods  of  engrav- 
ing, while  the  art  was  yet  imperfect,  and  its  produc- 
tions rude  and  unshapely.  Is  there  no  original  pic- 
ture to  which  the  engravers  of  the  day  might  refer? 
We  say  thb  out  of  no  spirit  of  discontent  with  the 
conductors  of  the  <  Portrait  Gallery,'  who  give  us  the 
best  that  b  to  be  procured ;  but  as  a  bint  to  artists 
who  vbit  Spain,  and  who  should  keep  their  eyes 
about  them,  and  endeavour  to  supply  the  readers  of 
Don  Quixote  with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  aspect 
of  its  immortal  author.  A  portrait  of  Frederick  II 
completes  the  number. 

The  Comic  Almanac j  or,,  lauitratioiu  of  the  Months, 
by  Gtofgt  CruikthanJL — Tilt. 
A  little  book  inscribed  with  Cruikshank*s  well- 
known,  grotesque,  bold  autograph,  embordured  with 
phantasies  of  zodiacal  Inference,  sudi  as  vrould  have 
killed  Phaeton  with  nothing  worse  than  laughter, 
indorsed  with  an  effective  all^^ry  of  the  seasons ! 
It  b  put  into  your  hands,  and  you  grin.  The  text 
of  the  book  consbts  of  the  usual  calender,  with  a 
chronological  table,  chiefly  commemorating  modem 
events.  The  illustrations  in  verse  are  not  quite  so 
good  as  those  in  figures;  so  let  us  turn  to  the 
etchings  at  once.  The  general  spirit  of  each  month 
b  concentrated  in  one  characteristic  scene.  January 
shows  us  cart>  loads  of  ice  coming  to  the  pastry- 
cook's, who  now  supplies  hot  soups,  but  in  July 
must  fumbh  hb  languishing  customers  with  cooling 
ices.  ;in  the  middle  of  the  street  b  a  troop  of 
"  firozen-out  gardeners  ;'*  in  the  gutter,  sliding  boys ; 
beyond  than,  a  motley  crowd  seeking  warmth  and 
comfort  in  a  «gin  palace.**  How  head  the 
drinkers!  how  scrambling  the  sliders,  with  the 
butcher-boy  dbtributing  the  contents  of  hb  tray ! 
how  creeping,  shrunken,  wretched,  bawling,  the 
gardeners!  how  hurrying,  shovelling,  horse-urging 
the  ice-carters!  how  muffled  up  and  scornful  the 
gentleman  in  the  boa  I  but  above  all,  how  unhouaed 
the  pastry-cook.  He  has  just  emerged  from  the  warm 
shop,  sleek,  slippered,  night-capped,  to  superintend  the 
celhuring  of  the  ice.  One  of  the  carters  b  askmg  him 
for  directions,  touching  hb  hat  with  a  swelled,  be- 
numbed fist  (for  hb  fingers  are  bound  together  with 
cold) ;  the  man  of  tarts  can  scarcely  attend  to  him, 
so  much  is  he  absorbed  in  impatience  to  be  back  to 
the  fire,  so  tottering  with  cold ;  hb  hands  pocketted, 
hb  kneea  together,  hb  eye  wandering  back  to  the 
shop.  February  b  a  scene  of  swampy,  melted,  re- 
frozen,  remelted  snow,  with  many  a  slip  and  slide. 
How  true  to  our  every-day  experience  the  woman 
reading  the  durection  of  the  letter  she  has  received, 
the  postnum  that  of  the  next  he  b  to  deliver,  while 
the  twopence  that  b  to  pass  between  them,  fior  which 
the  woman  b  diving  in  her  pocket,  b  too>uch  a  matter 
of  course  to  merit]  the  exereise  of  attention  from 
either.  We  must  cut  short  our  exprenions  of  admi- 
ration; Cniikshank  b  too  rich  in  fun  fiir  us  to  cram  it 
all,  or  much  of  it,  into  a  paragraph  full  of  descrq>tioa. 
Think  of  Blarch  winds  treated|tiy  hb  etching  needle. 


of  April-fools,  and  April-showers !  He  had  a  bett« 
Jack-in-the-Green  in  hb  <  Political  Showman*  than 
thb  in  Afoy, — ^that  was  more  ungainlv,  top-heav^— 
was  endowed  with  mora  **  serious  (ightness**-.4he 
recollection 'of  it  injures  thb  in  our  eyes.  Still  it  b 
full  of  humour;  so  is  the  Exhibition — Vauxhall» 
and  all  the  Months,  till  we  come  to  the  crowning 
Chrbtmas  dinner,  warm,  jolly,  comfortable,  with 
plenty  of  wine,  joke,  beef,  and  pudding. 

Th$  AmuUt  for  1835 Westley. 

The  illustrations  of  the  <  Amulet  *  thb  vear  possess 
a  higher  interest,  we  think,  than  thoee  of  anv  of  the 
precedmg  volumes.  There  b  more  originality,  and 
,  less  of  the  pteudo-^itntimaUal,  *a  weakness  into  which 
the  tt//ra-refinement  of  these  exquisites  among  books 
(the  Annuab)  are  apt  to  fall.  The  botpressing^ 
blind-tooling,  and  gilding  seem  to  suflfbcate  the  artist's 
ancy  with  petty  sweets  and  prettinesses,  and  like 
another  Ruggiero,  he  melu  into  an  effeminate  slavery 
under  the  meretricious  blandbhments  of  tlie  drawing- 
room  enchantress  of  the  day.  Fancy  Stationery. 
<  The  Lily,'  by  Eastlake,  and  the  <  Proposal,*  by 
Wyatt,  are  not  exempt  from  the  influence  of  the  fiUse 
Fay.  Not  so  Inskipp's  little  <  Lace  Maker ;'  nor 
hb  maid  servant  <  Going  to  Service* — going  forth 
with  all  the  buoyancy  of  youth  and  health,  to  make 
the  cheerless  experiment  of  a  new  service.  The  en- 
graver of  the  *•  Lace  Maker'  has  hardly  accomplished 
the  difficult  task  of  rendering  Inskipp's  firee  and  care- 
less pencilling  into  the  more  definite  style  necessary  to 
a  print.  The  other  engraving  b  a  more  sucecaaful 
imitation  of  his  manner.  *  The  Gipsy  Mother'  b  a 
striking  head,  handled  in  a  masterly  style,  but  some- 
thi;ig  opaque  in  the  shadow,  and,  though  probably  a 
veritable  gipsy,  not  very  characteristic  of  the  race — 
it  b  a  Scotch  Gipsy.  Our  favourite  in  the  book 
b  Uwins*s  '  Madonna  de  Fiori,*  a  group  in  a  pro- 
cession of  young  girb  carrying  flowers  to  offer  before 
the  Virgin.  The  girl  in  the  middle  b  fair  and 
slender  as  a  lily,  as  graceful,  and  as  simply  gentle 
and  tender.  Round  her  is  a  fine  glow  of  youth  and 
colour. ^These  are  not  all  the  plates;  but  we  have 
not  room  to  notice  more  than  such  as  most  call  for 
remark.  A  neat  little  cut,  however,  of  the  Duck- 
billed Platypus,  inserted  in  the  article  on  that  living 
riddle,  interested  us  extremely,  being  the  first  picture 
we  had  seen  of  that  singular  individual,  alive,  and  in 
hb  natural  sphere. 

[  *  Gray's    Elegy  Illastrated,*    and  the    <  Literary 
Souvenir,*  next  week.] 

TO    CORBSSPONDENTS. 

Delta's  question  has  reminded  us,  that  when  we 
extracted,  some  weeks  ago,  the  interesting  account  of 
the  death  of  Barbara,  Queen  of  Poland,  headed 
"  Poisoning  at  a  Feast,**  we  were  careless  enough  to 
omit  the  name  of  the  work  to  which  we  were  indebted 
for  it.  It  b  a  new  novel  called  the  <  Court  of  Sigis- 
mund  Augustus.' 

The  paper  of  a  fair  and  friendly  correspondent, 
headed  *  A  Stile  *  (a  good  subject),  shall  luve  our 
best  attention. 

Vesfucios  the  first  opportunity. 

W.'s  lines  to  hb  Fire  are  not  uncreditable  to  him  ; 
but  they  are  not  a  «  Sonnet,"  being  sixteen  lines 
instead  of  fourteen.  A  Sonnet  b  always  confined  to 
fourteen  lines,  unless  it  be  of  the  comic  order,  when 
it  may  run  to  what  length  it  pleases,  after  discharging 
its  regular  duties  in  that  respect. 

S.  G.  is  justly  grateful  to  hb  '<  Pen,**  though  hb 
acknowledgments  are  hardly  peculiar  enough  to  be 
made  public 

The  vindicator  of  Johnson,  in  the  matter  of  the 
*<  City-Club,"  shall  have  insertion  as  soon  as  possible. 
Is  hb  signature  W.  ?  It  b  not  so  legible  as  the  rest 
of  hb  communication. 

We  cannot,  at  the  moment  we  are  writing  this, 
refer  to  the  past  numbers  of  our  Journal ;  but  surely 
we  noticed  the  communication  mentioned  by  '*  Ua 
Lecteur  qui  k  soif !"  At  all  events,  hb  messengj^ 
was  not  in  fiiult ;  for  we  received  it. 

We  fear  we  must  have  mblaid  the  papers  mentioned 
by  our  very  kind  friend,  J.  M.  C.  They  shall  be 
searched  for  immediately. 

The  Northern  Herald  (Belfiist)  b  requested  to  ac- 
cept our  most  grateful  acknowledgments. 

We  are  quite  ashamed  at  having  delayed  so  long 
with  the  manuscripts  of  Mr  G.  F.  Hb  verses,  just 
sent  us,  shall  be  considered  forthwith.  We  fear  we 
cut  a  bad  figure  altogether  with  our  Correspoadente 
thb  week ;  and  we  must  complete  it  with  an  awkwiurd 
confession ;  which  is,  that  instead  of  being  able  to 
fetch  up  our  arrears  to  them,  as  promised  kst  week, 
the  key  of  the  closet  which  eontamed  their  papers 
has  been  iairlv  walked  off  with^  and  will  not  return 
to  us  till  too  late  for  the  press.  We  make  thb  explan- 
ation, bepause  the  vague  mention  of  **  aocident  **  a 
second  time,  might  have  looked  still  more  awkward ; 
and  truth  b  the  best  resource  under  a  acrape»  if  H 
cannot  alleys  help  us  out  of  it. 


LoNDOii :  Pi^Ulshed  by  H.  Hoopbe,  13,  Pkll  Mall  Bast. 
FkontlM  StMU&-Fit««(C  ft  W«  iUTXSUy  LUtIs  rattoMrtcreec 
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As  all  Periodicals,  at  the  oommenccmeiit  of  a  new 
year,  must  desire  to  obtain  fresh  readers,  and  show 
regard  to  old  ones,  by  as  much  improvement  or 
novelty  as  they  can  devise,  and  as  we  have  no  incli- 
nation to  be  behind-hand  with  onr  contemporaries  in 
•vineing  either  our  zeal  or  gratitude,  we  hereby  give 
a  fortaste  of  our  proper  Journal  pretensions,  by 
setting  modesty  utterly  aside ;  and  do  fiurly  acknow. 
Mge,  that  <m  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  January  next, 
ws  mean  to  be  extremely  brilliant  and  Mtonishing., 
It  is  of  no  use  to  mince  the  matter.  If  we  have 
been  good  hitherto,  we  mean  to  be  twenty.fold 
better  then.  If  people  (particukrly  those  of  a  lofty 
five-shilling  turn  of  mind)  have  been  hitherto  asto- 
nished  how  we  could  sell  our  weekly  stores  of  know, 
ledge  and  entertainment  for  the  unmentionable  sum 
of  three  half-pence,  they-shall  then  be  amased  beyond 
endurance.  Men  shall  be  found,  with  our  Journal 
in  their  hands,  staring  and  immoveable,  under  peril 
of «  loeked-jaw;  while  the  &ir  sex,  with  a  sweeter 
aoeessoffirenzy.and  agreeably  to  their  more  patient 
endurance  of  a  transport,  yet  not  knowing  withal 
how  to  express  their  satis&ction,  shall  be  tempted 
literally  to  devour  our  pages, — ^perhaps  in  a  sand^ 
wich,  as  Miss  Catharine  Fisher,  out  of  a  less  ex- 
alted feeling,  did  the  bank-note. 

Good  heavens !  if  all  our  contemporaries  improve 
as  we  do,  what  a  periodical  literature  we  shall  have  I 
The  old  *  Gent]eman*8  Magasine,'  their  &ther,  will  be 
so  very  oldand  very  gentlemanly,  that  nothing  will  ever 
have  been  seen  so  venerable,  not  even  his  churches. 
«  Bkckwood*  will  be  so  intense,  that  thereVill  be  no 
distinguishing  him  from  the  woods  and  fountains  he 
speaks  o£  His  magasine,  coming  to  us,  oversha- 
dowing,  will  be  like  a  visit  from  the  clouds  and 
mountain  tops  of  the  primaeval  world ;  or  of  Greece 
with  all  its  isles.  'Tait* and  the 'Monthly Repository' 
will  blow  such  notes  of  advancement,  diat  we  shall 
all  of  a  sudden  be  living  in  the  twenty-first  century, 
all  thriving  and  merry,  our  days  cut  beautifully  in 
two  betwixt  work  and  leisure.  •  Fraser*  will  bring 
English  orthodoxy  so  well  acquainted  with  Irish 
and  French  vivacity,  that  aU  three  shaU  be  asto- 
nished at  finding  themselves  shaking  hands  over 
RabeUis' « Oracle  of  the  Bottle.'  The « New  Monthly' 
rfiall  be  "so  very  polite  and  **  diwHngui,**  that  men 
diaU  put  a  leaf  of  it  into  their  button  hides  instead 
of  myrtle.  The  *  Metropolitan  *  shall  begin  a  new 
novel  once  a  month,  and  render  us  so  jolly  and  ma- 
ritime ;that,  like  the  drinkers  in  the  « Naufr^um 
Joculare,*  we  shall  take  our  room  fbr  a  ship,  and  begin 
tossing  the  furniture  out  of  window  to  lighten  her. 
Then  the  orthodox  '  Dublin  University  Magasine ' 
ahaU  more  and  more  delight  the  «*  candid  reader**  by 
praising  Whigs  who  write  about  fbrest-trees,  and 
Radicals  who  can  relish  claret.  AU  war,  in  short, 
■hall  become,  ina  manner,  aU  peace,-.the  war  being 
<mly  a  sort  of  robust  joviality.-*  Donny-brook  fkir, 
--to  relish  the  peace  with ;  and  peaceful  magaxines 
rfiaU,  of  course,  have  a  prodigious  deal  to  do.  Mr 
Loudon,  with  his  'Architectural,'  « Gardening,'  and 
'Naturalist's'  Magaaines,  shaU  build  all  our  houses 
for  us,  plant  all  our  gardens,  and  iUusttate  all  our 
fields. 

Cft«maitS«0M».PkiBofC.*w.lUTiraLt,iittta; 


By  the  way,  what  have  we  done,  that  the  <  Monthly 
Repository*  has  not  been  sent  us,  ever  since  we  made 
an  extract  from  it  ?  And  bow  is  it,  that  <  Tait '  and 
<  Blackwood'  are  not  sent,  as  they  used  to  be  when  we 
wrote  in  another  Journal  ?  Our  universalities,  we  are 
sure,  do  not  offend  them.  They  are  too  much  in  earnest 
themselves.  And,  agreeably  to  the  insolence  of  our  com- 
panionship, we  must  remind  them  of  an  anecdote  in 
BoewelL  Johnson  dined  one  day  in  company  with 
Wilkes,  at  DiOy's,  the  bookseller  in  the  Poultry. 
There  was  a  coldnen  at  firrt;  but  wine,  wit,  and 
natural  humanity,  fused  all  partiei  together  before 
dinner  was  am^i  and  Wilkes,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  and  speaking  to  some  one  behind  Johnson*s 
back,  said,  in  a  stage-whisper,  «  I  understand  Dr 
Johnson  has  written  a  very  fine  book  (the  « Lives  of 
the  Poets');  but  I  am  a  poor  patriot,  and  have  not 
been  able  to  see  it."  «  Mr  Dilly,"  said  Johnson, 
•miling  with  benignity,  (as  Boswell  says,)  "  be  good 
enough  to  send  a  copy  of  the  « Lives'  to  Mr  Wilkes." 
Now  we  have  no  ambition  to  compare  ourselves  with 
Wilkes,  except  inasmuch  as  he  desired  the  pubUc 
wel&re  (if  he  did) ;  but  we  may  be  allowed,  without 
any  immodesty,  to  measure  our  inability  to  buy  books 
with  an  Alderman  and  Member  of  Parliament;  and 
*<  candid  readers'*  are  deserving  the  consideration  of 
good  editors. 

To  return  to  our  sttbjeeC;-.we  propose^  in  our 
next  year's  Journal,  in  addition  to  most  of  the 
fisatores  of  the  year  past,  to  give  regular  notices 
of  the  Fine  Arts  and  Music;  a  Memoir  (every 
week)  of  some  eminent  person,  taken  from  some 
good  author;  regular  extracts  from  good  books  of 
TJ^vels,^  so  that  the  reader  may  go  round  the  world 
with  us  in  the  course  of  the  twelvemonth ;  speoimens, 
also  (we  hope)  of  the  best  BngKfeh  Poets;  and  a 
q>rinkle  of  more  origmal  matter,  generally.  And 
the  proprietors  of  «  Mr  Haxlitt's  Characters  of  Shak- 
speare's  Plays'  (which  are  out  of  print)  have  kindly 
permitted  us  to  premise  one  of  them  for  every  sue 
eessive  week,  till  the  series  be  completed.  ^ 


SBAXSPBARB  AWD  ORRISTMAS,  AlTD 
BKR  Z.ANDOR'8  KB'Vir  "VITORX. 

SiTAKsraARE  and  Christmas !  How  naturally  the  idea 
of  Sbakspeare  can  be  made  to  associate  itself  with 
anything  which  is  worth  mention!  Christmas  is 
coming;  Shakspeare  is  always  at  hand;  a  man  of 
genhis  has  just  written  a  book  upon  him ;  and  the 
two  ideas,  or  all  three,  &1I  as  naturally  and  season- 
ably together,  as  festivity,  and  heart  and  soul.  So 
you  may  put  together  «•  Shakspeare  and  May,"  or 
«  Shakspeare  and  June,"  and  twenty  passages  start  into 
your  memory  about  spring  and  violets.  Or  you  may 
say  "  Shakspeare  and  Love,"  and  you  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  bevy  of  bright  damsels,  as  sweet  as  rose- 
buds;  or  "  Shakspeare  and  Death,"  and  all  graves, 
and  thoughts  of  graves,  are  before  you;  or  "  Shake- 
pcare  and  Life,"  and  you  hare  the  whole  world  of 
youth,  and  spirit,  and  Hotspur,  and  life  itself;  or 
you  may  say  even  "  Shakspeare  and  Hate,"  and  he 
win  say  all  that  can  be  said  for  hate,  as  well  as  against 
it,  tiU  you  shall  take  Shyloek  himself  into  your 
Christian  arms,  and  tears  shaU  make  you  of  one 
foith. 

As  it  is  true  that  «  extremes  meet,"  so  do  we  verily 
hold  that  extreme  greatness  and  extreme  goodness 


(as  ftr  as  man  can  have  either)  meet  in  the  satae 
individual;  and  being  extremely  good,  Shakspeare^ 
for  all  his  greatness,  or  rather,  by  reason  of  it,  must 
needs  hare  been  a  good  fellow;  and  being  a  good 
fellow,  it  follows  that  be  must  hare  been  a  good  hand 
at  Christmas.  There  have,  undoubtedDy,  been  ,bad 
great  men;  but,  inasmuch  as  they  were  bad,  they 
were  not  great.  Their  greatness  was  not  intire* 
There  was  a  great  piece  of  it  omitted.  They  had 
heads,  legs,  and  arms,  but  they  wanted  hearts;  and 
thus  were  not  whole  men.  Besides,  men  of  this  kindp 
like  Polyphemus,  hare  but  one  eye ;  fbr  bad  men  aee 
but  half;  and  their  palates  are  poor,  ooe-tasled  things^ 
—callous  except  to  great  excitements.  They  could 
not  even  partake  of  a  dinner  off  a  cut-apple  with  a 
child,  without  calling  to  mind  their  dignity,  or  their 
brandy,  or  some  such  thing;  and  how  could  such  un- 
happy persons  have  a  true  relish  of  Christmas?  Now 
Shakspeare,  who  manifestly  saw  evei^thing  that  could 
be  seen,  and  relished  everything  that  had  a  Caste^ 
great  and  small,  couM  not,  and  would  net,  (God  and 
good  health  wining)  have  refused  to  join  any  festivity 
that  had  a  heart  in  it;  and  he  could  neither  have 
been  the  man  he  was,  nor  the  poet  he  was,  nor  the 
«  player-man"  he  was,  nor  have  led  the  lifo  he  did, 
nor  have  had  such  good-humoured  knowledge  of 
country  and  town  pastimes,  of  sheep-shearings^  and 
Uvems,  and  "  good  men's  feasts,"  and  Falstafl^  'and 
Sir  Toby,  and  Twaftk-Nigki  (mark  you  rta</;«jf  he 
had  not  been  in  request  at  Christmas,  and  (to  use  his 
own  phrase)  often  «  set  the  tabte  in  a  roar."  Nobody 
talks  so  weU  of  such  things,  without  having  had  a 
relishing  experience  of  them ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  like  the  thoroughly-disceming  man  ha 
was,  Shakspeare,  through  aU  that  be  had  seen,  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  nothing  better 
on  earth  than  love  and  good-fdlowsh^ ;  for  this  is 
not  only  the  condusbn,  abstractedly  speakings  which 
the  logic  of  the  question  might  bring  him  to,  but  it  is 
understood,  and  is  most  highly  credible,  that  Twt^fik^ 
Night,  with  Viola  and  GliiKtaa  in  it,  was  the  last 
play  he  wrete. 

But  we  must  hasten,  this  week,  to  let  a  writer 
speak  of  Shakspeare,  who  has  spoken  of  him  as  writer 
has  never  yet  spoken  in  EngUmd,  and  we  have  had 
eloquent  utterers  to  that  matter  too;  nay,  he  has 
dared  to  make  Shakspeare  himself  speak,  and  shown 
that  he  had  a  right  to  dare  it. 

It  was  said  by  a  candid  saint,  in  a  fit  of  the  phra- 
seology  of  this  world,  «  Deuce  take  those  who  have 
said  our  good  things  before  us  I"  (Pcreant  male  qui 
ante  nos  nostra  dixerunt)  We  add.  Deuce  take 
those  who  quoted  the  saying  before  us;— *ut  above 
all.  Deuce  take  him  who  wrote  the  article  on  Mr 
Lander's  book  (for  it  is  of  this  book  we  speak)  in  the 
«  Examiner'  of  the  week  before  last:_and  Deuce 
particularly  take  him  for  having  said  our  good  things 
so  well,  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  modesty  with  us 
not  even  to  claim  them.  Hard  is  it  to  practise  that 
saintly  virtue  of  candour ;  but  out  the  truth  must 
come,— and  the  truth  is,  that  the  nicety  of  the  critical 
feeling  in  that  article  is  worthy  of  the  book  it  critic 
cises ;  and  after  what  we  have  said  of  the  book,  the 
reader  may  judge  of  its  reriew. 

Our  only  comfort  is,  as  aU  our  friends  wiU  testify- 
to  whom  we  spoke  of  the  book,  that  we  hailed  and 
trumpeted  it  to  every  body  in  private  the  moment 
we  got  it,  and  before  we  had  time  to  speak  of  it 
publicly.      So  if  two  men  think  alike  upon  tha 
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general  merits  of  a  subject,  and  oit  <A  dKis  aoHei- 
patcs  the  o^her,  xrt  cannot  help  J^  v^  shall  ainply « 
piuiiiiiil  to  act  as  our  friend  the* aeiAt  wouM^ Have* 
done  oo  the.  like  occasion,  and  with  an  impudence 
becoming  our  love  and  veracity  (for  extremes  meet, 
and  there  is'nolhing  so#darinq  as>^ur  j^ect^innc^ 
eenoe),  eitraeftothe  wUil^  of  iliftartitrle  fin$aJmr  ca^ 
hmoa.  .  Yes,  Mie  wWe  ;-y-foMhougfi  tl^  *  Ittamft. 
ner' AilMMfMr-av^etleMat^  as-k^'ii^  willf-anch' 
argomentative,  yet  its  price  (moderate  as  it  is,)  and 
its  partizansliip  (however  sincere)  may  keep  it  out 
of  bands  into  which  the  London  Journal  goes. 
The  article,  therefore,  will  have  additional  readers ; 
Ibboe  who  have  read  it  before  will  be  glad  to 
imd  it-  again  (we  beg  to  «ay  that  wo  wen  the 
inventors  of  that  useful  piece  of  assertion);  and, 
SnaHy,  we  cannot  help  taking  every  bit  of  it  for  our 
mrn  MtisfiKtion.  We  might  omit  the  first  two  para- 
graphs, but  there  is  capital  talk  about  Shakspeare 
hk  theniy  and  this  present  tmwortfay  article  of  ours  is 
aboat  Shakspeare  as  well  as  Mr  Landor.  We  have 
omitted  only  one  passage,  of  a  few  lines ;  because, 
bowever  justifiable  it  is  in  its  own  place;  it  would  not 
be  eqnaUy  so  in  a  ipmptr  which  professes  to  be  a 
neotral  ground,  set  apart  from  everything  hostile  or 
oontroversiaL  Next  week,  we  shall  give  some  extracte 
from  Mr  Landor's  book,  which  are  not  to  be 'found 
in  the  article  of  our  contemporary. 

.GUttion  and  Examination  of  William  Shakspeare^ 
\  Euseby  Treen,  Joseph  Garjiaby,  and  Silas  Gough, 
^  clerk,  before  the  Worshipful  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
V  Kni^t,  touching  Deer-stealing,  on  the  19tb  day 
jk  of  September,  in  the  year  of  Grace  1582,  now  first 
I  published  from  Original  Paptrs.  To  which  is 
added,  a  Conference  of  Master  Edmund  Spenser, 
I  a  Gentlenuin  of  Note,  with  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
.  tooehiug  the  State  of  Ireland,  a.d.  1595.  Saun- 
:    dmudOtlej^ieM. 

T^au  is  »  book  of  remarkable  genius — an  honour  to 
thA  age.  High  wit,  imagination,  and  the  sweetest 
Bathos^  are  lu  least  distinguished  characteristics.  It 
18  steeped  in  the  deepest  waters  of  humanity.  It 
would  have  been  called  a  gentle  book  when  that  term 
meant  all  that  wee  noble  as  well  as  mild  and  wise. 
'It  deserret  to  httve  ito  dweUing-plaoe  near  the  loved 
and  everlasting  name  of  Shakspearei  .and  we  ate  vary 
isure  that  posterity  will  find  it  there. 

For  ourseltes,  we  have  adopted  it  as  the  faithful 
reooid  of  some  authentic  pages  in  the  life  of  the 
young  poet.  Of  these,  we  have  **  alas !  too  few" — 
and  wo  cannot  see  why  so  excellent  a  romanoa  should 
not  stand  for  a  piece  of  reality.  How  strange  it  is 
that  so  thtle  should  be  known  of  the  personal  history 
cf  Shakipeare !  Was  it  that  the  radiance  of  his 
gfnius  quenched  the  paler  light  of  his  life?  Had  his 
contemporaries  in  literature  lost  their  sense  of  his 
per96nal  identity  in  the  universal  character  of  his 
liUte?  Ben  Jonson's  learning,  the  weight  of  Mar- 
JbweTs  nughtj  Una,  the  dark  gloom  of  Ford,  streaked 
with  its  moonlight  gleann  oi  pathos,  the  domestic 
nros^poetry  of  Heywood,  the  terrible  graces  of 
IVelMter  and  of  Decker,  the  earnestness  and  precision 
-of  Middletott,  the  comprehensive  thought  of  Mas- 
soger,  and  the  sweetness  of  Fletcher — all  these  have 
an  individual  character,  which  is  stamped  on  the 
admiring  love  with  which  we  regard  the  memories  of 
'the  men.  They' never  published  anything  that  did 
-not'  remind  each  other  of  their  own  personal  exist- 
ence. Not  so  with  Shakspeare.  When  Falstaff  suc- 
ceed^ his  fftmtet,  and  Lear  followed  Faigtuff,  who 
ever  tho\ight  of  him?  He  might  be  seen,  we  pre- 
-some,  at  the  Globe  or  the  Mermaid ;  he  might  win 
hearts  there  by  his  flowing  fhcility  or  wit  or  fancy — 
by  his  brave  notions  and  gentle  expressions;  but 
never,  we  dare  be  sworn,  did  he  excite  there, 
or  in  his  time,  a  tithe  of  the  reverent  and  loving 
ndtttSratlon  we  pay  to  the  Creator  of  a  World. 
OHis  genius  was,  hi  short,  too  large  and  universal 
to^be  re6nrred  to  himself^  sitting  in  the  common 
ranks  of  men.  His  companions  nevN*  could  asso- 
ciate them — never  dreamt  of  them  as  of  mutual  and 
*reeiproeating  interest — and  never  fancied,  therefore, 
that  a  Uiter  posterity  would.  Surely,  had  they  done 
8o,  they  would  have  gathered  together  for  us  some 
records  of  his  personal  career,  and  marked  out  for  us 
more  distinctly,  as  a  shrine  for  pilgrimage,  the  tomb 
of  the  man-  But,  no— his  works,  they  said,  would 
be  a  **  monument  widiout  a  tomb.**  They  were  to 
be  associated  with  no  sense  of  mortaiityi— nor  could 
we  now  have  had  the  definite  certainty  that  their 
iiuthor  was  not,  in  truth,  the  demigod  that  they 
^wpress  him,  but  fbr  our  chance  possession  of  that 
^  Jtey,"  which,  while  it  **  unlocks  his  heart,**  proves 
*  ♦-*  he' mortal     Thanks  to  the  bookseller  who 


h  to 


SCTaped  together  the  sonnets  of  Shakspeare  I  There 
^^^"""^  poet  pours  out  his  mortal  sorrows. 
^iMpe  wO  leel  with  him  on  the  eonmion  ground  of 
liflftj;  .tfaere  we  see  bun  luring  on  his  heart  the  low. 


liialrdMe9>.tlieee  woi  follow  htm  tbnni^ithlwon^  ' 
flioli  oftlutfand^paaHbn,  and  thaangina  ^atM>{  tsou^ 
blfiai^  d^Mtenf^  aoA.  sorrows^  there  wpt  lia^hpfti:.. 
the  web  of  his  life,  too,  was  a  mingled  yarn,  and 
that  he,  the  so  potent  master,  at  whose  feet  the  world 
of  spiriu  and  of  nature  laid  their  richest  treasures, 
Albto  iaift)nnill  (l!^rM>urces  of  truth.  andMa~ut]Kand% 
dclfrhttfirere  «9^n,ji  could  yet  be  b^aiTbV  tlAun-  . 
kiWneaa  of  Ms  fdHow-men:    could  jscc  thei»T  join  . 
aai^t4|im  with  tUk  ''spite  of  fortune;*'  aod^trou- 
uid  andl  d^Jpairingr  **tiesiring  this 'man's^  art,  and^ 
that  man's  scope** — could,  at  last,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  anguish,  "  look  upon  himself^  and  curse  his 
fiite  !**     But,  for  all  that,  what  a  bnmano  and-  gene, 
rous  world  is  that  of  Shakspeare  1     He,  who  felt  its 
wrongs,  felt  also  the  allowances  to  be  made  for  them. 
He  knew,  let  what  would  bethle,  that  **1>eautftbl 
usages  were  remaining  still,  kinder  affections,  radiant 
hopes,   and  ardent  aspiratibntv'*       He    knew  that 
"  there  is  in  the  blood  of  man,  as  in  the  blood  of 
animals,  that  which  giveth  the  temper  and  disposi- 
tion, and  that  these  require  nurture  and  culture." 
He  chose  the  nobler  part,  there&>re^  of  cherishing 
and  cultivating  these ;  and  for  him,  in  grief  or  in 
gladness,  we  are  surely  always  kinder  and  happier. 
The  words  we  have  quoted   are  words  from   the 
volume  before  us.     They  call  us  back  to  it  from  our 
dreams  of  Shakspeare. 

This  book  is  something  better  than  a  dream. 
'Concealed  in  the  dress  of  fiction,  its  purpose  is  the 
assertion  of  truths  A  most  exalted  moral  aim  is 
the  "  heart  of  its  mystery."  The  youth,  William 
Shakspeare,  is  brought  brfore  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  on 
the  charge  of  deer-stealing.  The  persons  present  at 
the  examination  are  the  knight's  chaplain,  Silas 
Gough  .-» his  dark,  the  quaint  and  trustworthy 
Ephcaim  Barnett,  whose  report  the  book  ptuports 
to  be  ^—  and  two  countrymen,,  who  bear  witness 
against  Shakspeare.  The  whole  conduct  of  the 
thing  is  admirable.  We  have  Sir  Thomas  Lucy 
befone  us  in  his  large^  comfortable,  easy  chair,  a 
portly  theologian,  and,  in  his  own  conceit,  a  great 
poet,  very  stately  at  first,  but  gradually  relaxing 
under  the  influence  of  the  wonderful  culprit  he  has 
before  him,  until,  at  last — &irly  subdued  by  the 
stream  of  wit,,  ekiqiienoe,  poetry,  reason,  and  reU<- 
gion,  poured  out  upon  him  by  thA  stealer  of  his  doer 
— he  lies  back  in  his  chair  in  his  very  easiest  atti- 
tude, opens  his  ears  to  their  widest  stretch,  and  tells 
** honest  Willy  "  to  "go  on"  with  his  sermons.  He 
throws  in.  a  word  or  two  here 'and  there*  to  seenre^his 
own  dignity  and  superiority,  but  it  is  easy  to  see 
who  has  the  upper.hand.  He  is  led  by  the  nose,  by 
the  eyes,  and  by  the  ears — ^no  faculty  of  him  can 
withstand  the  fiiscination  of  Shakspeare ! 

« I  iam  net  ashamed:  to'^sfooeb  that  it  goeth  against 
me  to  hang  this  young  fellow, .  richly  as  tho  oflfiMsee 
in  its  own  nature  doth  deserve  it,  he  talketh  so  rea- 
sonably ;  not  indeed  so  reasonably,  but  so  like  unto 
what>  t'easonable  man  may  listen  to  and  reflect  on. 
There  is  so  much,  too,  of  compassion  for  others  in 
hard  cases,  and  something  so  very  near  inacmUaBoe 
to  innocence  itself  in  that  airy  swing  of  light^heart- 
edness  about  him.  I  cannot  fix  my  eyes  (as. one 
would-  say)  on  the  shifting  and  sudden  shade-and- 
shines  wUob  coaseth  back  to  mo,  do  what  I  will,  and 
■mazes' ma  in  a  manner,  and  blinks  ma." 

This  exquisite  aside  ia  addressed  to  his  chaplain ; 
but  Sir  Silas  Gough  is  an  ill-natured  parson  who 
doesn't  like  Shakspeare*s  religion,  who  doesn't  **  relish 
snoh  nKitton4>roth  ditinity,  makihg  him  sick  in 
order  to  settle  his  stomach,"  wfao  somewhat  ^ smokes^' 
the  youth's  object  besides,  and  who,  moreover,  has 
grown  very  impatient  during  the  examination,  for, 
says  honest  Ephraim  Barnett — 

"  He  had  ridden  hard  that  merraag,  and  had  no 
(!ushion  upon  his  seat  as  Sir  Thomas  had— ^nd  I 
have  seen,  in  my  time,  that  he  who  is  seated  on  beech- 
wood  hath  very  different  thoughts  and  OMralitics 
from  him  who  is  seated  on  goose-feathers  imder  dee* 
skin" — and  so  the  said  chaplain  proposes  he  may  be 
comaaitted  at  onoe>  and  afterwards  sentenced  to  death 
or  not,  for  *<the  peiudty  of  the  law  may  be  conmrated, 
if  expedient,  on  application  to  the  fountain  of  mercy, 
in  London."  Then  answers  the  humanlw  which 
lurks  behind  the  dignity  of  Sir  Thomas,  m  these 
beautifoi  words:.- 

«  May  b%  Silas,  those  shall  be  standing  round  the 
fount  of  mercy  who  play  in  idleness  aad  wantonness 
with  its  waters,  and  let  them  not  flow  widely,  nor 
take  their  natural  course.  Dutiful  gallants  may 
encompfliB  it,  and  it  may  linger  among  the  flowers 
they  throw  into  it,  and  never  reach  the  parched  Up 
on  the  way-side.  These  are  homely  thoughts-*- 
thoughts  from  a-field,  thoughu  for  the  study 
and  housekeeper's  room.  But  whenever  I  have 
giren  utteranee  to  them,  as  my  heart  hath  often 
prompted  me  with  beatings  at  the  breast,  my  h^ar^s 
seem  to  bear  towards  ma  move  true  and  kindly 
affection  than  my  richest  fiincies  and  choicest  phrase- 
ologies oould  purchase.** 

But  we  are  getting  on  too  fost  Let  us  go  back  a 
little.  Our  next  extract  shall  be  from  the  evidence 
of  Joseph  Camaby,  who  watched  the  deer-stcalars 
at  their  night-work.  Mark  how  finely  this  passage 
shadows  out  the  thought*  Of  the  young  poet^  lightly 


ifi9^^|*kly  KlDwn  from  him  in  the  night ;  and  what 
^^pMlbdilPclMre  he,  and  his  strange  vagaries,  and  his 
^fimAin§0mt^^n\onu,  and  their  unlawful  busincM, 
make !  The  witness  himself,  Joseph  Camaby,  while 
he  is  delivering  his  evidence,  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
awe  the  scene  had  thrown  over  him  as  he  listened, 
an#  he  i  looks' mite  ^gnUCy-tlu  than  IdKe  Strange 
TMef'  **  Wilv|stand^there#  cays  ttk  recording 
I^raii^**wiiffall  tthkscournp  and  ivmiposureof 
an^no^vt  raiai ;  and,  iideed^l^h  m<i»  than  what 
an  nMa^ant^ mnn  ought  t&  paeitFifiHa  thh  presence  of 
a  magistrate."     Now  hear  the  evidence : — 

*<  At  this  momentone  of  the  aocomplicas  cried  'Willy, 
Willy !  prythee  stop  !  enough  in  all  conscience !  fir^ 
thou  diverted'st  us  from  our  undertaking  with  thy 
strange  vagaries;  thy  Italian  girl's  nursery  sighs; 
thy  Fucks  and  pinchings  ,  and  thy  Windsor  whimsies. 
No  kitten  upon  a  bed  of  marum  ever,  played  sMih 
antics.  If  was  summer  and  winter,  night  and  d^, 
wicbua within  thaixuit^  and  with  such  roligiaB^ 
we  think  and  feel  it,  we  would  have  broken  the  man's 
jaw  that  gainsayed  it.  We  hi»e^lept  with  thee  under 
the  oaks  in  the  ancient  forest  of  Arden,  and  we  have 
wakened  from  our  tleep  in  the  tempest  for  at  sea. 
Now  art  thou  for  frightening  us  again  out  of  all  the 
senses  thou  hadst  given  us,  with  witches  and  women 
more  murderous  than  they.*  Then  followed  a  deeper 
voiee;  *  Stonter  men  and  mere  resolute  are  fow;-  bnt 
thou,  my  lad,  hast  words  too  weighty  for  flesh  and 
bones  to  bear  up  against.  And  who  knows  but  these 
creatureTs  may  pop  amongst  us  at  last,  as  the  wolf  did 
sure  enough,  upon  him,  the  nOisy  rogue,  who  so  long 
had  been  orying.wolf  1  and  wolf*'" 

Some   papers  are  found  in  thef,  young  Thief's 
pocket,  and  read  out  in  the  Justice-room.     Here  is 
one  of  them,  called  the    'Maid's  Lament,'   and  in 
pathos  we  never  felfranythfaig  beyond  it.     The  reader 
will  take  it  to  his  haart  for  etas : — 
<*  I  loved  him  not;  and  yet,  now  he  is  gone, 
I  feel  I  am  alone. 
I  oheck'd  him  while  he  spoke;  yet  could  he  spedc, 

Alas !  I  would  not  eheek. 
Fob  reaaoos  not  to  love  him,  once  I  soagbt» 

And  wearied  all  wtf  thought. 
To  vex  myself  and  him :  I  now  would  give 

My  love  could  he  but  live 
Who  hitely  lived  for  me,  and,  when  he  found 

'Twas  vain,  in  hc^  ground 
He  hid  his  face  amid  the  shades  of  death ! 

I  waste  for  him  my  breath 
Who  wasted  his  for  me!  but  mine  returns^ 

And  this  lorn  bosom  bams 
With  stifling  beat,  heaving  it  up  in  sleeps 

And  waking  me  to  weep 
Tears  that  had  iheUed  his  soft  heart ;  for  years 

Wept  he  as  bitter  tears ! 
<  Meroifnl  God !'  snob  was  his  latest  prayer, 

<  These  may  she  never  share !' 
Quieter  is  his  breath,  his  breast  more  cold 

Than  daisies  in  the  mould. 
Where  children  s^^  athwart  the  church-yard  gatSr 

His  name  and  life's  brief  date. 

Pray  for  him,  gentle  souls,  whoe'er  you  be. 

And  oh !  pray,  too,  for  me !" 

Whereupon  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  Knight,  passeth 
the  following  acute  criticism  :— 

<*  Of  all  the  youtha  that  did  ever  write  in  varae, 
this  one  verily  is  he  who  hath  the  fewest  flowers  and^ 
devices.  But  it  would  be  loss  of  time  to  form  a 
border,  in  the  fashion  of  a  kingly  crown,  or  a  dragon, 
or  a  Turk  on  horseback,  out  of  buttercups  and  atat' 
delions.  «  *  The  wendx  herself. might  wcJi  and 
truly  have  said  all  that  matter  without  the  poet, 
bating  the  rhymes  and  metre." 

Let  the  reader  take  this  to  his  heart  too :— - 
«  This  is  the  only  kindness  I  ever  heard  of  Master 
Silas  towards  his  felkrw-oreafeures.  Never  hold  me 
najost.  Sir  Knight,  to  Master  Sihn^  Coold  I  learn 
other  good  of  him,  I  would  fireely  say  it ;  for  we  do 
good  by  speaking  it,  and  none  is  easier.  Even  bad 
men  are  not  bad  men,  while  they  praise  the  just. 
Their  first  step  backward  is  more  troublesome  and 
.wrenching  to  tham  than  the  last  forward." 

We  haf a  said  that  the  purpose  of  this  boek  itone 
of  a  very  lofty  kind.  Its  wit  and  >pathos,  its  humomv 
fancy,  and  imagination,  are  only  made  subservient  to 
the  most  exalted  expressidn  of  morality,  to  the  embo- 
dynent  of  the  subtlest  and  most  profound  spirit  of 
humanity.  Shakspeare,  observing  the  Knight's  thao- 
lo^cal  turn,  Uunohes  forth  into  sundry  disquisitioM, 
moral  and  religious,  gleaned,  as  he  says,  from  the  dls- 
ooursesof  a  certain  IXxstor  Glaston  of  Oxford.  And 
thoi^h  the  worthy  Juatice  sometimes  seems  to  yearn 
fox  an  authority,  for  something  doetrinal-^though  he 
has  a  sort  of  half-longing  for  a  thread  or  two  from  the 
coat  of  an  apostle— 4^  thirsty,  it  may  be,  for  a  smack  of 
Augustin — or  hankereth  after  the  pcrfiimc  of  a  sprig 
fram  Batil  still  be  Keth  back*  as  we  fancy,  in  bis 
great  easy  chair,  twirls  (perhaps)  his  thumbs/  oxer 
each  other  as  easily  as  he  can  for  the  gout,  and  uiges 
«<Willy"  to  go  on.  The  reader  may  pardon  uiis 
dafolcatien  from  ddetrine  and  the  fothers,  when  he 
abaemsiholij^fethatleadsastraj.  It  is  liglrt indeed 
^a  full  beam  of  generous  tnith*-of  the  r»yt  of 
Heaven. 


LEIGH   HtJNT^SLOt^FDON  JOURNAL. 


Slit  first  obsarve  ShAkftpeare's  '^introduction  to  thts 
pretended  Dr  Glaston,  and  the  true  philosophy  of 
thepasMge: — 

••'«'Wh«t  may  thy  name  be,  and  where  Is  thy  abode?' 
<  William  SbiU^speare,  of  Stratford-upon.Avon»  at' 
your  S^rriee,  sir.*  'And  welcome/  said  he;  'thy^ 
hther,  ere  now,  hath  bought  our  College  wool.  A' 
truly  good  man  we  ever  found  him ;  and  I  doubt  not 
he  hath  educated  his  son  to  follow  him  in  his  patlis. 
TlVere  is  in  the  blood  of  man,  as  in  the  blood  ot 
ammals,  that  which  giveth^the  temper  and  disposition. 
These  require  nurture  and  culture.  But  what 
nurture  will*turn  flint  stones  into  garden  mould  ?  or 
wliat  culture  rear  cabbages  In  the  quarries  of  Heding- 
ton  Hill?  To  be  well-bom  is  the  greatest  of  ail 
Gbd^S  primary  blessings,  young  man,  and  there  are 
many  well-born  among  the  poor  and  needy.  Thou 
art  not  of  the  indigent  and  destitute,  who  have  great 
temptations ;  thou  art  not  of  the  wealthy  and  affluent, 
who  have  greater  still.  God  hath  placed  thee,' 
William  Shakspeare,  in  that  pleasant  island,  on  one 
iSde  whereof  are  the  syrens,  on  the  other  the  harpies, 
iMit  inhabiting  the  coasts  on  the  wide  continent,  and 
unable  to  make  their  talons  fielt,  or  their  voices  heard 
by  thee.  Unite  with  me  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
for  the  blessings  thus  vouchsafed.  We  must  not 
«losii  the  heart  vO'hen  the  fingers  of  God  would  touch 
it.  Enough  if  thou  sayest  only  *  My  soul,  praise 
thou  the  Lord.'" 

We  trust  none  of  our  readers  may  take  .offence  at 
the  notion  of  this  said  Doctor  Glaston,  being  neither 
Bishopt  nor  Bishop's  Ordinary,  presuming  to  propose 
a  catechism  to  priests  themselves.  He  does  this  in. 
the  following,  and  how  finely ! 

'*  Let  us  preachers,  who  are  sufikiently  liberal  in 
bestowiag  our  advice  upon  others,  inquire  of  our- 
adves  whether  the  exercise  of  spiritual  authority  may. 
not  be  sometimes  too  pleasant,  tiekling  our  breasts 
with  a  plume  from  Sa^n's  wing,  and  tarniog  oar- 
hcadi  with  that  inebriating  poison  which  he  hath  been 
seen  to  instil  into  the  very  chalice  of  our  aalvatioiw. 
Let  us  ask  ourselves  in  the  closet,  whether,  after  we 
have  humbled  ourselves  before  God  in  our  prayers,. 
we  never  rise  beyond  the  true  standard  in  the  pulpit ; 
whether  our  zeal  for  the  truth  be  never  overheated 
by  Internal  fires  less  holy ;  whether  we  never  grow 
stiffly  or  sternly  pertinacious  at  the  very  time  when 
we  are  reproving  the  obstinacy  of  others ;  and  whether 
we  have  not  frequently  so  acted  as  if  we  believed 
that  opposition  were  to  be  relaxed  and  borne  away 
by  self-sufficiency  and  Intolerance*  Believe  me,  the 
wisest  of  us  have  our  catechism  to  learn  ;  and  these, 
my  dear  friends,  are  not  the  only  questions  contained 
in  it.  No  Clirlstian  can  hate :  no  Qiristian  caq 
malign :  nevertheless,  do  we  not  often  hate  and  malign 
those  unhappy  creatures  who  are  insensible  to  God'% 
mercies  ?  And  I  fear  this  unchristian  spirit  swells 
darkly,  with  all  its  venom,  in  the  marble  of  our 
hear-ts,  not  because  our  brother  is  insensible  to  these 
mercies,  but  because  he  is  insensible  to  our  faculty  or 
persuasion,  turning  a  deaf  ear  unto  our  claim  upon 
his  obedience,  or  a  blind  or  sleepy  eye  upon  the 
fountain  of  light,  whereof  we  deem,  ourselves  the 
aacred  reservoirs. " 

Then  Sir  .Thomas  heariag  this,  a«d  aaeretly -de- 
lighted, nevertheless  thinks  it  due  to  his  theology 
ihMt  he  should  get  up  aome  little  quarrel  wtth  this 
pleasure,  and  peradventuro  crieth  out  from  his  great 
chair,  "  Reasonable  enough !  nay,  almost  too  raaaoar 
able  !  **  But  whare  mn  the  ApdBtles  ?  Where  are 
the  Disciples?  Where  aie  the  Saints?  Where  is 
hell  fire  ?  Well,  well,**  soothing  himael^and  iaUiag 
back  again  for  smother  delicious  dream,  "patience  I 
we  may  come  to  it  yet.  Go  on,  WUir  and  oa 
Will  goes  accordingly.  Here  is  the  history  of  priest- 
hood, and  the  antidote  against  it,  which  has,  in  al^ 
ages,  had,  in  pure  hearts,  its  chosen  depositaries.  In 
this  he  leaves  Dr  Glaston,  and  pretends  to  quote 
some  book  he  had  been  reading : — 

*<  Those  cunning  man  who  fomed  totbaaaelves 
thft  gorgeous  plan  of  uaivenal  dominion,  -were  aware 
that  they  had  a  better  ehanoe  of  establishing  it  than 
brute  ignoranoe  or  bruta  £>roe  could  siipply,i  and  that 
aoldiers  and  their  paymasters  were  suhiieet .  to  alber 
and  power&Uer  laars  than  the  tcaasltory  obms  ct 
war  and  invasion.  What  they  fbtiad  in  bctan  thay 
seised ;  what  they  wanted  they  forged.  And  acsloag 
as  there  is  vioa  andignosaaeein  the  world,  aoJaagas 
fear  is  a  passion,  their  dominion  will  prevail ;  but 
their  dominion  is  not,  and  never  shall  be,  universal. 
Can  we  wonder  that  it  is  so  general.  Can  we 
wonder  that  anything  is  wanting  to  me  it  autho- 
rity and  effect,  when  every  learned  evanr. pru- 
dent, every  powerful,  every  anabitious  man  in  Europe, 
for  above  a  thousand  years,  united  in  the  league  to 
consolidate  it?  The  old  dealers  in  the  shambles, 
where  Christ's  body  is  expoaed  for  sale  in  convenient 
marketable  sliees,  have  not  covered  with  blood,  and 
fihh  the  whole  pavement.  Beautiful  usages  are  re- 
ooainlng  .stiU^kinder  afiectioos,  radiant  hopes,  and 
.  ardent  aspirations." 

^  But  here,  the  Doctor  speaks  again  in  an  admirahle 
piece  of  just  and  acute  cnticisra.  It  «ftt^«^i*B  an  old 
grudge  of  ours  against  the  Romans:— 

**  William,  I  need  not  expatiate  on  Greek  with 
thee,  since  thou  knowest  it  not,  but  some  crumbs  of 


Latin  are  picked  up  by  the  oallowest  beaks.  The , 
Romans  had,  as  thou  findest,  and  have  still,  more 
taste  for  murder  than  morality,  and,  as  they  could  not 
find  heroes  among  them,  looked  for  gladiators.  Their 
only  very  high  poet  employed  his  elevation  and 
strength  to  dethrone  and  debase'  the  Deity.  Tliey 
had  several  others  who  polished  their  language  and 
pitched  their  instruments  with  admirable  skill ;  several, 
who  glared  over  their  thin  and  flimsy  gaberdines  many 
bright  feathers  from  the  wide  spreaid  downs  of  Ionia, 
and  the  richly  cultivated  rocks  of  Attica." 

What  follows  is  a  truly  splendid  passage.  How 
noble  in  its  exhortation  to  efi^rt  I 

"  Toung  gentlemen  !  Let  not  the  highest  of  you,' 
vrho  hear  me  this  evening,  be  led  Into  the  delusion,. 
for  such  it  is,  that  the  founder  of  his  family  was 
originally  a  greater  or  a  better  man  than  the  lowest 
here.  He  willed  It,  and  became  It.  He  must  have 
stood  low ;  he  must  have  worked  bard ;  and  with 
tools,  moreover,  of  his  own  invention  and  fashioning. 
He  waived  and  whistled  off  ten  thousand  strong  and, 
importunate  temptations;  he  dashed  the  dice-box 
from  the  jewelled  hand  of  Chance,  the  cup  from 
Pleasure's,  and  trod  under  foot  the  sorceries  of  each ;. 
he  ascended  steadily  the  precipices  of  Danger,  and 
looked  down  with  intrepidity  from  the  summit ;  he 
overawed  Arrogance  with  Sedatencss ;  be  seized  by 
the  horn  and  overleaped  low  Violence  ;  and  he  fairly 
swung  Fortune  rouiul.  The  very  high  cannot  nse. 
much  higher;  the  very  low  may;  the  truly  great 
must  have  done  It  Tlus  Is  not  the  doctrine,  my 
(riends,  of  the  silkenly  and  lawnly  religious  ;  it 
wears  the  coarse  texture  of  the  fisherman,  and  walks 
uprightly  and  straightforward  under  It." 

Who  will  not  aeknowledge  the  truth  of  whatt 
ShidLspeare  subsequently  puts  into,  the  mouth  of 
Doctor  Faustus,  quoting,  as  it  were,  from  the  book 
that  made  the  devil  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
deal  with  him? 

**  Faustus  was  not  your  man  for  fonoies  and  fig- 
ments ;  and  he  tells  us  that,  to  hia  certain  knowledgei» 
it  was  verily  an  owVs  face  that  whispered  so  much 
mischief  in  the  ear.  of  our  first  parent.  One  .plainly 
sees  it,  quoth  Doctor  Faustus,  under  thai  gravity 
which  in  human  lifo  we  call  dignity,  but  of  which 
we  read  nothing  In  the  Gospel.  We  despise. the 
hangman,  -we  c&est  the  hanged;  and  yet,  saith 
Duns  Scotus,  could  we  turn  aside  the  heavy  curtain^ 
or  stand  high  enough  a^iptoe  4o  peep  through  Its 
chinks  and  crevices,  we  should,  perhaps*  find  these 
two  characters  to  stand  justly  among  the  most  inno- 
cent in  the  drama.  He  who  blinketh  the  eyes  of  the 
poor  wretch  about  to  die*  doeth  it  out  of  mercy ; 
those  who  preceded  him — bidding  him,  in  the  garb 
of  justice,  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  foUow-man-*bad 
less,  or  none." 

The  more  incidental  sketches  of  feeling  and  cha- 
racter in  the  book  are  of  a  subtle  and  exquisite  kind. 
JBthelbert,  a  youne  poet,  struck  by  the  hand  of  con- 
sumption, is  exceedingly  touching.  He  speaks  to  his 
more  impatient  frlen^-.- 

"  Be  patsent  I  From  the  higher  heavens  of  poetry* 
it  is  long  before  the  radienoe  of  the  brighasst  star  can 
reach  the  world  below.  We  hear  that  one  man  finds 
out  one  beanty,  another  man  flads  out  aBotber* 
ptoeing  hia  observatory^  and  instruments  on  the  poet's 
grare.  The  worms  nuist  have  eaten  us  before  it  is 
rightly  known  what  we  ase.  It  is  only  when  we  are 
skeletana  that  we  are  boxed  and  tieketed,  and  prised 
aodshawn.     Beitaol     I  ahali  not  be  tired  of  waiti. 

But  the  hagbeat  point  of  pathos  in  the  book  is 
reached  in  the  description  we  are  about  to  quote* 
We  aemr  read  aaything  finer.  Yoimg  W^lerby,  a 
ripaandpoamasiogaoholar  at  the  Univessity,  broken 
in  spirit  by  an  unfortunate  passion,  flies  to  the  relief 
of  poetry,  aadahandena.his  sevaver  toiL  He  has  a 
aaoiber..  The  master  of  hia  colkge  has  remonstrated 
with  her  canceniing  her-acn.  Doctor  Glaston  and 
die  now  apaak,  the  Doctor  being  suppceed  to  vspeat 
what  passed : — 

*«  <  I  sated  hka,  told '  hisn  I  was  poor,  and  he  knew 
it.  He  waa  stung,  and  threw  himsilf  upon  my  neck 
and  wept.  Twelve  days  have  passed  since,  and  only 
three  rainy  ones.  I  hear  hethaa  been  seen  upon  the 
.knoU  yender,  bat  faitbcr  be  halh  not  cone.  I  trust 
he  knows,  at  kM»  tlw  voktaof  4HBe»  and  I  shall  be 
heartilyjElad  to  see  bim  after  this  accession  of  know- 
ledge. Twelve  days,  it  b  true,  are  ratheca  chink  than 
a  gap  in  time ;  yet,  O,  gentle  sir  1  they  are  that  chink 
<which  makes  the  vase  quite  valneless.  There  are  light 
words  which  .may  never  be  shaken  off  the  mind  they 
laU.  on.  My  child,  who  was  hurt  by  me,  will  not  let 
me  see  the  marks.' — *  Lady»*  aaid  I,  <  none  are  left 
upon  him.  Be  comforted  I  Thou  shalt  see  him  this 
hour.  All  that  thy  God  bath  not  talwn.  Is  yet  thine.* 
She  looked  at  me  earnestly,  and  would  have  then 
asked  eomethingi  hot  her  voiee  failed  her.  There 
was  no  agony,  no  motion,  save  in  the.  lips  and  cheeks. 
.  Being  the  widow  of  one  who  fought  under  Hawkins, 
sha  rensembered  his  couragCr  and  sustained  the  shock, 
and  said  calmly,  *  God's  wlU  bo  done  1  I  pray  that  lie 
find  me  as  worthy  a*,  he  findeth  me  iriUing  to  join 
them.'  Now,  in  her  unearthly  .thoughts,  she  had  lad 
her  only  son  to  the  bosom  of  her  husband ;  and  in  hf  r 
spirit  (which  is  often  permitted  to  pass  the  gates  of 


<ieath  with  holy  love)  she  left  them  both  with  Iheir. 
Creator.  The  curate  of  the  village  sent  those  who 
should  bring  home  the  body ;  and  some  days  nfter<^ 
wards  he  came  unto  me,  beseeching  me  to  write  the 
epitaph.  Being  no  friend  to  stone-cuiters*  chaiges» 
i  entered  not  into  biography,  but  wrote  these  few 
words.  'Joannes  W^Uerhg,  Literarum  qutuwit  glo^ 
nam,  Fidet  Dei.'  " 

In  the  conference  of  Master  Edmund  Spenser  with 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  vfe  have  evidences  of  the  safne 
fine  genius.  Spenser  laments  his  domestic  dd&mitieSy 
—  "none  in  any  season,  none  in  any  place,  like 
mine."     Essex  beautifully  answers:  — 

**  So  say  all^  fathers ;  so  say  all  husbands.  Look  all 
any  old  mansion-house,  and  let  the  sun  'shine  as  glo-' 
riously  as  It  may  on  the  golden  vanes,  or  the  arms 
recenUy  quartered  over  the  gatei^y,  or  the  vmbayed 
window,  and  on  the  happy  pair  that  haply  are  toymg 
at  it ;  nevertheless,  thou  mayest  say  that,  of  a  cer.. 
tainty,  the  same  fabric  hath  seen  much  sorrow  withhi 
its  chambers,  and  heard  many  waitings;  and  ead^ 
time  was  the  heaviest  stroke  of  all.  Funerals  have 
passed  along  through  the  sto^t-heated  knights  uponf 
the  wainscot,  and  amidst  the  laughing  nymphs  upott 
the  arras.  Old  servants  have  shaken  their  heads,  as 
if  somebody  had  deceived  them,  when  they  found 
that  beauty  and  nobility  could  perish.  Edmund !  the 
things  that  are  too  true  pass  by  us  as  if  they  were 
not  true  at  all ;  and,  when  they  have  singled  us  out^ 
then  only  do  they  strike  us.  ** 

Here  we  must  suddenly  close.  We  have,  peiba|M^* 
outrun  our  limits  in  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  thfare^ 
markable  book.  It  is  an  honour  to  its  author ;  it 
does  honour  to  English  literature ;  it  is  an  additfofi 
to  the  I  are  list  of  books  that  will  live.  The  man 
who  could  write  it  knows  this,  and  smiles,  of  coursd 
at  the  reception  It  has  hitherto  met  with.  We  have 
not  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  It  praised  any* 
irhere!  •  •  •  <♦ 

It  is  clear,  from  the  internal  etidence,  that  tlie 
book  is  by  Mr  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
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xux.— «i9i!oaT  or  fxux  rsBxtn. 

FzLix  p£&£Tri,  the  son  of  a  peasant  at  Montalto,  |i 
village  In  the  Papal  territory  of  Ancona,  discover^ 
at  an  early  age  quick  parts  and  a  retentive  memory  : 
but  the  poverty  of  his  parents  obliged  them  to  part 
with  him  when  only  nine  years  old;  and  he  was 
placed  In  the  service  of  a  neighbouring  farmer. 

In  this  situation,  Felix  did  not  satisfy  his  employeiv 
He  was  perpetually  finding  fault  with  the  lad  Hfur  his 
unhandiness  in  husbandry  work,  and  obsenriog  tbi|t 
corrections  served  only  to  augment  his  apparent 
stupidity,  he  dismissed  bun  from  the  house^  the  baii}» 
and  the  stable,  to  what  was  considered  as  i^  moro 
servile  and  degrading  species  of  occupation  i  tbp 
takiqg  care  of  a  number  of  hogs  on  an  a4iouu^g 
common. 

In  this  solitary  place,  deserted  and  forlorn,  his  back 
still  smarting  with  repeated  stripes,  his  €jm  ovev- 
flowing  with  tears,  he  was  surprised  by  a  stranger  at 
his  elbow,  inquiring  which  was  the  Clearest  waj  tp 
Ascoli.  , 

This  person  was  a  FraQclscap^  who^  tmvelliipg  tiff 
that  place,  had  lost  his  way ;  in  foct,  the  poor  b^ 
was  so  absorbed  In  grief,  that  ha  did  not  .observe,  any 
one  approaching  tilThe  heard  the  voice  of  the  firisr» 
who  had  spoken  to  him  sevesal  times  beforie  |ie  could 
procure  an  answer. 

Affected  by  his  melancholy  appearance,  be  natofalljr 
asked  the  cause,  and  received  an  account  of  his  bfpe- 
less  condition  related  in  a  stnln  of  good  sense  ai|d 
vivacity  (for,  on  ^>eaklng  to  him»  he  resumed  bis 
natural  cheerfulness^,  which-surprised  the  holy  latbv» 
when  he  considered  his  age  and  wretched^  appear- 
ance. ,  1 

*<  But  I  must  not  forget  that  you  ase  going  to 
Ascoli,"  said, Felix,  starting. nimbly  firom  the  bank 
on  which  he  was  sitting,  then,  pointing  out  thaproMT 
road,  he  accompanied  the  friar,  who  was  cMta^a  at 
finding  so  much  untaught  politeness  in  a  little  niatiiw 

Considering  himself  as  sufficiently  informed,  lie 
thanked  the  boy,  and  would  have  dismissed  bim  witli. 
a  small  present,  but  he  stiU  continued  running  and 
skipping  before  him,  till  Father  Michael  aSked^  la 
a  jocose  way,  if  be  meant  to  go  with  him  qfntejo 
the  town.  ,  . 

'*  Not  only  to  Ascoli,  but  to  the  end  of  the  world^** 
said  Felix,  unwilling  to  quit  his  companion.  '*  Ab» 
sir !"  continued  the  lad,  after  a  short  pause,  in  a  tone 
of  voice,  and  with  one  of  those .  looks  which  make 
their  way  at  once  to  our  hearts,*  *'  Ah,  sir  1  if  yoa^r 
any  other  worthy  gentleman  would  but  get  me  the 
place  of  an  errand  boy,  or  any  other  emphmneni  in 
a  convent,  however  laberiousafwbere  I  could  pvqeiire 
a  little  leamli^  and  get  away  from  these. filthy  bogs 
and  the  owner  of  them,  who  is  little  bettep^  J  mowA 
try  to  make  .myself  usefol,  apd  should  ba  bonnd'te 
.  pray  for  and  bless  you  as.  loqg  as  I  live.** 

*'  But  you  would  not  take  the  habit  of  m  i^igiotis 
order?"  said  the  Franciscan,  **MoU'wmmf^?  re- 
plied Felix.     .  •  .     ' 

*'  You  are  little  aware  of  the  hardships,  the  fastings. 
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Hba  ton*  the  wAtehlngs,  and  the  Ubour  which  you 
WOuM  undergo.** 

'  « I  would  endure  thepaini  of  purgetorj  to  become 
n  schoUr,**  WIS  the  boy's  tingulnr  npij* 

Fludiqg  him  in  eamett,  and  surprieed  at  hb  oourtge 
and  resolution,  he  permitted  the striplbg  to  aoeompany 
^im  to  AseoU,  where  he  introduced  him  to  the  society 
Ci  Cordeliers  he  was  going  to  risit,  informing  them 
at  the  same  time  of  the  ^circumstance  which  first 
introduced  him  to  this  new  acquaintance. 

The  superior  sent  for  the  boT>  put  noany  questions 
to  him»  and  was  so  well  pleased,  that  he  immediately 
edm^Hi^  him.  He  was  immediately  invested  with 
the  habit  of  a  lay«brother,  and  appointed  to  assist 
the  Sacristan  in  sweeping  the  church  and  lighting 
the  ttniilftfT  In  return  for  these  and  other  senrices 
he  was  taught  the  responses  and  instructed  in  gram- 
mar. 

In  aequiring  knowledge,  the  little  stranger  was 
found  to  unite  a  readiness  of  comprehension  with  un- 
j  appliostion ;  his  progress  was  so  rapid  that,  in 
I5S4,  being  then  only  fourteen  years  old,  he  entered 
on  his  nomate,  and*  after  the  usual  tiow,  was  ad- 
mitted to  make  his  profession. 

On  taking  deaoon'k  orders,  he  preached  his  first 
■ermon  to  a  numerous  congregation,  it  being  the 
Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  wh«i  he  soon  conTinced 
his  hearers  that  the  man  who  was  instructing  them 
possessed  no  common  share  of  abilities,  tff 

Tlie  senriee^lMing  concluded,  a  prelate  then  pre- 
sent thanked  Feliz  publicly  for  his  discourse,  encou- 
raged him  to  persist  diligently  in  his  studies,  and 
congratulated  him,  as  well  as  the  society  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  on  the  fairness  of  his  prospects. 

He  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1545,  took  the  degrees 
of  hachefor  and  doctor  with  considerable  credit,  and* 
being  ebosen  to  keep  a  dinnity  act  before  the  whole 
chapter  of  his  order*  fiither  Moatalto  (that  being  the 
name  he  now  assumed)  so  distinguished  himself,  that 
he  secured  the  esteem,  and  afterwards  enjoy^  the 
patrooace  and  protection  of  two  cardinals,  Carpi  and 
Aleiandrino. 

The  time^  indeed,  was  now  come  when  a  friend 
was  nsccisary  to  defond  him  against  the  numerous 
enemies  his  acrimonious  Tidence  had  created ;  for, 
as  Montalto  advanced  to  notice  and  celebrity,  impe- 
tuosity of  temper  and  impatience  of  contradiction 
liecame  prominent  features  in  his  character ;  his  air 
and  manners  were  predominating  and  dictatorial. 

r  At  this  period  of  his  life  be  is  described  (by  a  con- 
temporary, who*  I  suqpect,  had  felt  his  reproof)  as 
one  of  those  troublesome  people,  who,  presuming  on 
what  I  have  called  the  aristocracy  of  intellect  and 
^be  insolence  of  good  design,  foncy  they  can  set 
the  world  to  rights*  and  consider  themselves  as  au- 
thorised to  censure  without  respect  of  persons,  and  to 
amend,  without  regard  to  consequences*  whatever 
they  see  amiss  in  diurch  or  state. 
'*  It  cannot  be  denied  that*  at  the  time  of  which  I 
apeak,  the  reins  of  ffovemment,  ecclesiastical  as  well 
'MM  civil,  were  helci  with  a  careless  and  slackened 
han/ii  that  public  and  private  morals  were  notori- 
ously corrupt  and  profliffate  through  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  Papal  dominions;  that  Rome  was  a  nest 
and  a  place  of  refuge  for  everything  liase  and 
-viUaoous  in  Italy;  that  the  roeds  and  even  the 
streets  of  the  great  city  could  not  be  passed  after 
'l^^t*  without  incurring  the  danger  of  robbery  and 
imudcr. 

\    But  men  in  public  stations,  however  culpable  thdr 
derelicdon  of  duty*  when  they  recollected  that  the 
-  present  reformer  of  abuse,  less  than  twenty  years 
Defore,  was  a  poor  peasant,  an,  olject  of  charuy  and 
'  commiseration*  ooiud  not  prevail  on  themselves  to 
'  submit  to  his  censures  without  resistance  and  indig- 
nation.    But   the    hour  was   rapidly  approachinj^ 
'  when  Montalto  possessed  the  power,  as  well  as  inch- 
nation,  not  only  to  reprove^  but  to  punish  evil  doers. 

*  By  the  interest  of  Cardinal  Alexandrino,  who  saw 
and  understood  the  unbending  sternness  of  his  dispo- 

'  sition,  he  was  appointed  to  an  office  which  seemed 
-congenial  with  such  a  temper, — Inquisitor  General 
at  Venice. 

But  the  unqualified  harshness  of  his  manners,  and 

*  the  peremptory  violence  with  which  he  executed  his 
'  duty,  soon  raised  a  storm  in  that  jealous  republic, 

and  he  would  have  suffered  personal  violence  from 
'  the  enraj^ed  Venetians*  had  he  not  saved  himself  by 
'  •  precipitate  flight. 

'  A  §tw  months  after,  he  visited  a  country  sensible 
^  of  the  value  of  such  a  character*  and  where  such 

*  seal  was  duly  appreciated :  Cardinal  Buon  Com- 
•pagho,  bring  appointed  Ltgaius  a  /olers,  in  plain 
'  JBndlisb,  Ambassador  from  the  Pone  to  his  Catholic 
'  idtjutj,  Montalto  accompanied  him  into  Spain*  as 
'  his  chaplain  and  inquisitorial  consUlter. 
^  (    In  this  amacity  he  was  received  at  Biadrid  with 

great  eordiahty,  and  gave  such  prooft  of  the  vrarmth 
^  of  his  seal,  that*  on  the  Cardinal's  recal,  ecclesiastical 
honours  and  preferment  were  repeatedly  offered,  if 
if  he  would  establish  himself  in  that  country ;  but 
the  palace  of  the  Vatican*  the  city  on  seven  hQls* 
Imperial  Rome,  was  the  object  on  which  the  shep* 
hitdoi  Aneona  had  fixed  an  unaverted  eye. 

Hie  Legate  Buon  Compagno  had  quitted  Spain 
only  s  fow  hours*  when  he  met  a  messenger  de- 


spatched from  Rome  with  news  of  the  Pope's  death ; 
this  was  John  de  Medieis,  who  governed  the  church 
almost  ssven  years  under  the  tide  of  Pius  IV. 

Bfontalto  was  strongly  Interested  in  this  intelli- 
gence, as  be  had  every  reason  to  expect  that  his 
patron.  Cardinal  Alexandrino,  would  be  elected 
Pondff: 

In  this  hope  he  was  not  disappointed,'  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Rome*  his  friend,  now  exalted  to  an  ecclesi- 
astic throne,  under  the  name  of  Pius  V*  received 
him  with  kindness*  and  immediately  appointed  him 
general  of  his  order,  a  post  in  which  Montalto  did 
not  forget  to  punish  those  whom  he  had  before 
admonished. 

In  less  than  four  years  from  the  elevation  of  Car- 
dinal Alexandrino  he  was  made  a  bishop,  received  a 
competent  pension,  and  was  ultimately  (1570)  ad- 
mitted into  the  College  of  Cardinals. 
^  Seine  now  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
mountMu  top,  which,  for  more  than  forty  years  he 
had  been  arduously  and  laboriously  attempting  to 
climb,  he  found  a  mn  and  safe  restmg  place  on  which 
to  rest  his  iooi. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  his  reflections  on  this  oc- 
casion must  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  solacing 
and  triumphant;  from  poverty,  contempt,  and  op- 
pression, from  a  life  of  labour  unrequited,  and  with  an 
ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  which,  at  a  certain  time, 
it  seemed  impossible  for  him  ever  to  gratify,  he  was 
suddenly  plaosd  at  the  fountain  head  of  learning  and 
information;  the  treasures  of  ancient  and  modem 
literature  were  displayed  before  his  eyes,  he  was  raised 
to  personal,  and,  what  was  still  more  flattering,  to  an 
intellectual  eminence,  which  was  generally  acknow- 
ledged and  felt ;  he  was  exalted  to  a  post,  which*  in 
those  days  pbeed  him  on  an  equality  with  kings. 

But  with  so  many  rational  sources  of  exultation, 
with  so  much  to  hope,  there  was  still  much  to  fear ; 
his  new  associates,  generallv  speaking,  were  men  of 
talents ;  well  educated,  and  with  the  proud  blood  of 
the  Medici,  the  Caraffa*  the  Farnese,  the  Colonna,  and 
the  Frangipani  fimiilies,  swelling  their  veins ;  many 
of  them  not  only  of  illustrious  descent,  but  endowed 
with  a  considerable  share  of  deep  political  sagacity  as 
statesmen ;  and  all  alike  wishing  for,  yet  anxiously 
concealing  their  wishes*  to  succeed  to  the  ebab  of  St 
Peter. 

With  competitors  of  this  description  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Montalto  had  a  difficult  and  trying 
part  to  act.  Being  convinced  that  a  severe  assuming 
character  was  not  ukely  to  succeed*  be  mdually  sup- 
pressed every  angry  passion*  and  artfully  disguised 
the  foibles  and  imperfections  of  his  temper  umler  a 
convenient  mask  of  mildness,  affability,  and  uncon- 
cern. 

^  One  of  his  nephews,  on  a  journey  to  Rome,  to  see 
his  uncle,  being  murdered,  the  Cardinal,  now  a  new 
man,  instead  of  aiding  in  the  prosecution  of  the  of- 
fender, interceded  for  his  psrdon ;  he  did  not  encou- 
rage visiu  frt>m  his  rdations*  several  of  whom  hearing 
of  his  advancement,  repaired  to  Rome,  but  lodged 
them  at  an  inn,  and  dismissed  them  the  day  after 
their  arrival*  with  an  incoosidersble  prsssnt,  strictly 
charging  them  to  return  to  their  femih'es,  and  trouble 
him  no  more,  for  that  he  now  found  his  spiritual 
cares  increasing  every  day,  that  he  was  dead  to  his 
relations  and  the  world ;  but  as  old  age  and  infirmi- 
ties came  on,  he  perhaps  might  ssnd  for  one  of  them 
to  wait  upon  and  nurse  him. 

On  the  death  of  his  friend,  Pius  the  Fifth,  he  en- 
tered the  conclave  with  the  rest  of  the  cardinals,  but 
did  not  appear  to  interest  himself  in  the  election ;  and 
on  being  applied  to  by  any  of  the  candidates  or  their 
friends,  replied,  **  that  the  sentiments  of  so  obseure 
and  insignificant  a  man  as  he  was,  could  be  of  no  im- 
portance ;  that  having  never  before  been  in  acooekve* 
he  was  fearful  of  making  a  fiUse  step,  and  left  the 
affiur  to  his  brethren*  who  were  persons  of  great 
weight  and  experience^  and  all  of  them  such  vrorthy 
characters,  that  he  was  quite  at  a  loss  which  to  vote 
for,  and  wished  only  he  had  as  noany  voioes  as  there 
were  members  of  the  saered  ooUcge."- 

Cardinal  Buon  Coospegso  being  elected,  and  hav- 
ing assumed  ths  name  of  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  the 
suliiect  of  oiur  prsssnt  article  did  not  forget  to  pay 
court  to  him,  but  soon  found  he  was  no  fevourite^ 
havinff  offisnded  his  holiness  when  Legate  In  Spain, 
by  reftising  to  remain  at  Madrid  as  be  desired. 

Montalto  now  bceaase  a  pattern  of  meekness,  mo- 
desty and  humility ;.  he  lived  frugally  b  a  small  bouse, 
without  ostentation ;  this  best  species  of  prudence  and 
economy,  which  enabled  him  to  feed  the  hungry  and 
clothe  the  naked  by  retrenching  his  own  superfluities 
procured  him  the  chsracter  of  a  friend  to  the  poor ; 
he  also  submitted  patiently  to  every  species  of  injury 
or  indignity,  and  was  reniarked  for  treating  his  worst 
with  tenderness*  condescension*  and  forgive- 


violent  internal  pains,  which,  notbeinff  alwaysaooou- 
panidl  with  external  appearances,  afford  lio  positive 
proof  of  the  existence  of  disease  to  the  senses*  and 
we  are  generally  obliged  to  t^e  the  word  of  those 
who  iay  they  feel  them. 

He  applied  for  advice  to  medical  men  in  various 
quarters  of  the  city,  describing  what  he  felt,  which 
(having  secretly  gathered  the  information  from  books) 
they  described  as  alarming  ^mptoms  produced  by 
causes  which,  in  all  probability  would  shorten  his 
days ;  public  pravers  were  offered  up  for  his  recovery* 
and  Uie  intercession  of  all  devout  Christians  and  good 
men  earnestly  requested. 

At  intervals  he  would  appear  in  a  state  of  conva- 
lescence, but  considerably  changed ;  of  a  pale  counte- 
nance, thin,  bent  in  body,  and  leaning  painfully  on 
his  staff;  by  a  few  persons,  who  suspected  the  dupli- 
city of  his  conduct,  these  untoward  appearances  were 
said  to  he  produced  by  the  frequent  use  of  nauseating, 
medicines,  nocturnal  watcbings,  and  rigid  abstinence. 

But  with  all  his  apparent  sufferings,  and  affected  in* 
difference  to  public  men  and  public  measures,  his  eyes 
and  ears  were  open  and  intent  on  every  transaction^ 
public  as  well  as  private ;  by  means  of  apt  emissaries, 
many  of  whom  were  domestics,  with  Cardinals  and 
Ambassadors*  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  every 
event  either  directly  or  remotely  connected  with 
his  ambitious  views. 

Considering  auricular  confession  as  a  convenient 
instrument  to  forward  political  intriffue,  and  his  repu^ 
tation  as  a  learned  divine  being  fimSy  established,  he 
attended,  whenever  his  health  would  permit,  to  hear 
oonfesuons,  and  was  resorted  to  by  crowds  of  all 
r^ks. 

In  this  post  he  procured  great  help  towards  his 
aggrandisement,  and  is  said  to  have  extracted  secreta 
on  which  he  afterwards  grounded  many  judicial  pun- 
ishments. 

At  this  propitious  moment  (1585),  and  at  a  time 
when  the  College  of  Cardinals  was  torn  by  opposite 
interests  and  divided  by  contending  factions, — at  this 
auspicious  moment  died  Gregory  the  Thirteenth. 

Montalto  accompanied  the  Cardinals  into  the  con- 
clave, and,  immediately  shutting  himself  in  his 
chamber,  was  scarcely  spoken  to*  or  thought  of;  if 
at  any  time  it  was  necessary  as  a  matter  of  form,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  calculating  numbers,  to  consult 
him*  his  door  was  found  fast,  and  a  message  was  sent 
that  he  would  wait  on  their  eminences  the  moment 
his  coughing  and  violent  pain  were  abated;  but 
earnestly  entreated  them  to  proceed  to  business,  as 
the  presence  of  so  insignificant  a  person  as  himself 
could  not  be  necessary,  and  he  hoped  they  would  not 
disturb  a  man  sinking  under  disease,  whose  thoughts 
were  placed  on  another  world. 

At  the  end  of  fourteen  days,  three  powerful  parties^ 
each  of  whom  had  considered  themselves  as  certain 
of  chooring  their  own  Pope,  found  their  views  de- 
feated in  consequence  of  the  votes  being  equally 
divided. 

Impatient  of  delay,  and  hoping  that  a  vacancy  would 
soon  take  place,  if  they  elected  the  old  Ass  of  La 
Marca,  whom  every  man  thought  he  could  manage 
as  he  pleased,  they  unanimously  concurred  in  electing 
him. 

The  moment  he  was  chosen*  Montslto  threw  away 
the  staff  on  which  he  had  hitherto  supported  himsdC 
thsn  suddenly  raised  his  head,  and  expanding  his 
chest,  he  surprised  everyone  present  by  appearing  at 
least  a  foot  taller. 

Coming  forward  with  a  firm  step,  an  erect  and 
dignified  air,  he  thanked  them  for  the  high  honour 
they  had  conferred  upon  him*  the  duties  of  which, 
with  God*s  good  grace,  he  would  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  conscientiously  perform. 

As  he  passed  from  the  conclave,  the  people  ex- 
claimed''Long  live  the  Pope — Plenty,  Holy  Father, 
Plenty — Justice  and  large  Loaves.**  *<  Pray  to  God 
for  Plenty*  and  I  will  give  you  Justice***  was  his 


In  the  meantime  he  had  so  for  deceived  the  ma- 
jority of  the  cardinals*  that  they  considered  him  as  a 
poor*  weak,  doating  old  fellow*  incapable  of  doing 
either  good  or  harm*  and,  by  way  of  ridicule,  they 
called  him  the  Ass  of  La  Bfarca, — the  district  round 
Ancona*  to  a  certain  extent*  being  called  the  Marsh 
of  Ancona.  An  evident  alteration  took  place  in  the 
appearance  of  his  heidth ;  he  felt*  or  affected  to  istiif 


Impstient  to  exereiss  the  rights  of  sovereignty, '  he 
ordered  his  triple  crown  to  be  Immediately  produced^ 
and  placed  it  on  a  velvet  cushion  in  the  room  where 
be  sat ;  he  was  also  desirous  of  being  immediately 
erowned  and  enthroned;  but  belnff  infimned  that 
his  authority  and  prerogatives  were  m  every  respect 
as  firmly  established  and  as  extensive  before  as  after 
the  eerenooy  of  coronation,  he  reluctantly  consented 
to  a  short  deby,  for  the  necessary  preparsidons. 

The  humility  and  complaisance  he  had  for  so 
many  yemn  assumed,  immediately  vanished;  those 
predominating  passions,  which  had  been  suppressed 
by  interested  views  and  politfcal  dissimulation,  r^ained 
their  ascendency,  and  burst  forth  with  augmented 
fury.  So  great  an  alteration  In  his  conduct  and 
manners,  as  well  as  health,  was  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  thoee  Cardinals  who,  to  serve  their  own 
purposes,  had  assisted  in  the  elevation  of  Montalto» 
vrho  now  assumed  the  name  of  Pope  Sixtus  the 
Fifth. 

It  was  not  merely  his  reAising  them  the  least  sharo 
or  appearance  of  authority ;  it  was  not  only  the  loss  of 
patronage  and  Influence  they  had  to  lament;  but 
the  mortification  of  being  over-reached  and  defeated 
by  the  old  man  who  for  more  than  fourteen  yean 
had  been  the  otgect  of  their  ridicule  and  contempt ; 
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jMlwd  flietUMm>oii<heir  own  groiiiid»  and  conquered 
tben  with  tbear  0wn  weapons. 

If  at  any  tuse  they  hesitated  in  ooncurring  with 
Ube  vigorous  -aad  salutary  measures  of  his  govem- 
laept*  and  ^Featured  to  expostulate  and  represent  the 
iddoosistenoe  of  his  former  conduct  and  professions, 
be  instantly  silenced  them,  andobsenr«l:  '*  That 
feeling  tiimself  much  improved  in  health  and  spirits, 
he  was  able,  by  God*s  assistance,  and  would  en- 
dea<voiir  to  govern  the  Church  without  their  help  or 
advioe;  that  he  was  theu:  sovereign,  and  would  be 

^Tke  day*  before  hb  coronation,  the  governor  of 
Bona  ana  the  keeper  of  the  castle  of  St  Angelo 
waited  on  Sixtus  to  inform  him  that  it  had  been  the 
^;ntom  for  every  new  Pope  to  grant  an  universal 
jail  delivery,  and  a  free  pardon  to  all  offenders ;  they 
wished  to  know  his  pleasure. 

He  eagerly  asked  for  a  list  of  the  malefoctors  m 
eustody ;  they  gave  him  a  paper  filled  with  names, 
as,  on  these  occasions,  expecting  what  would  take 
place,  the  prisons  were  crowded  with  a  number  of 
miscreants,  who,  in  consequence  of  murder,  robbery, 
and  other  crimes,  had  the  sword  of  the  law  hanging 
over  their  heads. 

By  surrendering  themselves,  they  all  hoped  and 
expected,  according  to  long-esUblished  custom,  to 
procure  indemnity  for  past  offences,  and  security,  on 
being  released,  for  persevering  in  their  criminal 
courses. 

« Mercy  on  us!**  exclaimed  hb  Holiness  «  what  a 
nest  of  vUUins  have  we  here !  but  are  you  not  aware, 
Mr  Governor,  and  you,  Mr  Jailer,  of  the  glaring 
impropriety  of  your  conduct  in  pret«iding  to  talk  of 
pardon  and  acts  of  grace;  leave  such  matters  to  your 
sovereign.  Depending  on  your  nerer  repeaUog  thu 
impertinent  interference  with  my  powers  and  pro- 
jogatives,  I,  for  ooee,  will  pardon  it ;  but  instantly 
go  back  to  your  dia^  and  see  that  good  care  be 
taken  of  those  you  have  in  prison,  for,  as  I  hold  my 
trust  from  God,  if  one  of  your  prisoners  esci4>e,  I 
will  hang  you  on  the  highest  gibbet  I  can  procure. 

**  It  was  not  to  protect  delinquents,  and  encourage 
sinners  that  Divine  Providence  placed  me  in  the 
chair  of  St  PMer;  to  pardon  men  notoriously  and 
IbgranUy  wicked,  who  glory  in  their  crimes  and 
only  wait  for  liberty  that  they  may  again  practice 
tb^  enormities,  would  be  to  share  their  guilt." 
P  ^  I  see  you  have  four  criminals  under  sentence  of 
death  for  abominable  crimes,  and  in  whose  fiivour  I 
have  applications  and  petitions  from  all  quarters; 
their  friends,  I  have  no  doubt,  think  they  are  doing 
right,  but  I  must  not  forget  my  duty. 

**  It  b  therefore  my  pleasure,**  continued  Sixtus  in 
an  elevated  tone,  and  with  a  severe  look,  •'  it  b  my 
win  and  pleasure  that  to-morrow,  at  the  hour  of  my 
coronation,  two  of  them  suffiir  by  the  axe,  and  two 
of  them  by  the  halter,  in  different  quarters  of  the 
city ;  we  shall  then  do  an  act  of  justice  pleasing  to 
the  Almighty,  and  take  off*  many  of  those  idle  and 
disorderiy  people  who,  at  public  ceremonies,  gene- 
laUy  occasion  so  much  riot  and  confusion.'* 
.    Hb  orders  on  thb  occasion  were  literallv  obeyed. 

The  day  after  the  ceremony,  many  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  waited  on  the  Pope,  to  congratulate 
him,  but  he  said,  **  hit  wot  a  pott  of  iml  and  dmiy^ 
ikatkekadmt  tiwmjbr  soay/ftma^t,**  and  with  these 
words  he  vras  on  the  point  of  retiring,  but  a  master 
of  the  ceremonies  informed  him  that  a  crowd  of 
cardioab,  nobles,  ambassadors,  senators,  and  wealthy 
cittsens  demanded  an  audience. 

The  greater  part  of  them  having  relations,  friends, 
or  dependents,  who,  in  cooaequence  of  their  crimes, 
had  fled  from  justice  and  joined  banditti,  but  had 
laUly  surrendered  themselves  on  the  prospect  and 
probability  of  a  general  and  universal  liberation-; 
.  their  expecUtions  iu  thb  reqteot  were  disappointed 
as  the  Pope  had  poeiavely  declared  that  not  a  single 
offender  should  be  pardoned. 
,  The  deputation  represented  to  Sixtus  in  strong 
language  the  indeeency  of  so  sanguinary  a  proceed- 
ing,  at  a  season  which  had  been  generally  devoted 
to  mirth  and  rejoicing,  and  wtere  proceeding  to  fur- 
ther arguments  in  the  hope  of  prevailing  on  him  to 
retract  hb  resolution. 

But  the  person  they  addressed  could  restrain  him- 
self no  longer ;  commanding  dlence  on  pain  of  hU 
displeasure,  he  thus  addressed  them  with  an^  looks 
and  in  a  kwd  voice: 

*<  I  am  surprised  at  the  insolence  of  your  repre- 
sentations, and  your  apparent  ignorance  of  the  obe- 
dience which  ought,  in  all  oases,  to  be  paid  to  the 
orders  of  a  sovereign  prince.  When  the  govem- 
jnent  of  our  holy  Churah  was  committed  to  Saint 
Peter  by  Christ,  it  surely  was  not  hb  design  that 
the  sucoesaors  of  the  holy  apoalle  should  be  tutored 
.and  directed  by  their  sutjeets. 

<*  But  if  you  do  not,  or  wiU  not  do  your  doty,  I 
jas  resolved  to  practise  mine;  I  hope  and  trust  that 
I  shall  not,  like  my  predeoesaDrSi  suffer  law  and 
Justice  to  sleep;  by  which  means  the  ecclesbstical 
states  have  been  rendered,  and  are  notoriously  be- 
come^ the  most  debauched,  and,  Sn  er^  respect,  the 
wickedeat  spot  on  the  surfiiee  of  the  gli4M--«a  bye- 
word  to  the  scorner  and  the  beretSc— «  reproacK^  to 
the  faiih  me  jpN^fciSr 


<*  Retire  (rabing  hb  arm  and  voice  as  he  repeated 
the  word,  seeing  the  cardinab  did  not. appear  to 
move), — ntire,  and  instead  of  wishing  to  obstruct 
law  and  justice,  endeavour  to  co-operate  with  me  in 
cleansing  thb  filthy  Augean  stable;  for,  as  to  the 
criminab  in  question,  no  motive  of  any  kind  shall 
ever  induce  me  to  pardon  one  of  them;  each  offSmder 
shall  undergo,  iwithout  fear,  fiivoor,  partblity,  or 
resentment,  the  punishment  attached  by  law  to  the 
crime  he  has  committed,  and  I  shall  make  strict  in- 
quiry a^er  all  those  who  have  patronised  and  en- 
couiaged  them,  whom  I  cannot  but  consider  as  par- 
ticipators in  their  guilt,  and  will  abo  puniah.  1^ 
different  prisoners  suffiered  the  sentence  of  the  bw. 
They  departed  in  silent  dismay ;  and  a  few  months 
after,  as  hb  Holiness  vras  repairing  to  St  Peter*s  on 
the  day  of  a  public  festival,  a  crowd,  as  was  custom- 
ary, assembled  to  see  him  pass;  the  people  on  thb 
occasion  were  so  numerous,  and  pressed  so  doeely, 
that  the  Swiss  guards,  who  always  attend  the  Pope, 
were  under  the  Aecessity  of  making  way  with  their 
halberts. 

Among  the  multitude,  there  happened  unfortu- 
nately to  be  the  son  of  a  Spanish  Grandee,  who 
having  arrived  only  that  morning  at  Rome,  had  not 
Ume  nor  opportunity  to  secure  an  unmolested  spot 
for  vbwing  the  procession. 

Thb  gentleman,  standing  foremost,  was  pushed 
back  somewhat  rudely.  The  enraged  Spaniard,  fol- 
lowing the  poor  Swiss  into  the  church,  murdered  him 
as  be  fell  on  hb  knees  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and 
endeavoured  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  house  of  the 
Spanish  Ambassador;  he  was  pursued  by  two  com- 
rades of  the  deceased,  and  taken  into  custody. 

Intelligence  of  thb  barbarous  sad  aaerilegious  act 
quickly  reached  the  ears  of  Sixtus.  AfUr  the  service 
of  the  day  was  concluded,  the  Governor  of  Rome 
abo  waited  on  hb  Holiness,  as  he  was  going  to  hb 
coach,  to  know  hb  pleasure,  and  wait  for  iostruetioos 
how  to  proceed. 

<*  Well,  sir,**  said  Sixtus,  *•  and  what  do  you  think 
ought  to  be  done  in  a  case  of  flagrant  murder,  thus 
committed  before  my  foce,  and  in  the  house  of  God  ?** 

^  I  have  given  orders,**  said  the  officer,  *<  for  in- 
formations  being  taken,  and  a  process  being  com- 
menced.** 

«*  A  process!**  replied  the  Pope;  «  what  occasion 
can  there  be  for  processes  in  a  crime  like  this,  commit- 
ted before  hundreds  of  witnesses?** 


•*  I  thought  your  Holiness  would  choose  to  observe 
due  form  of  law,**  ansvrered  the  Governor ;  *<  parti- 
cularhr  in  thb  instance,  as  the  criminal  is  the  only 
s<m  or  a  person  of  consideration,  in  high  favour  with 
hb  Catholic  Migesty,  and  under  the  protection  of 


**  Say  not  a  word  to  me  of  consideration  and  pro- 
tection. Crime  leveb  every  distinction;  hb  rank  and 
.education  should  have  taught  him  better.  It  is  our 
pkaaure  that  he  shall  be  hanged  before  we  sit  down 
to  dinner.** 

The  trial  of  the  prisoner  being  soon  gone  through, 
and  a  gallows  erected  in  the  interval,  on  a  spot  where 
the  Pope  eottld  see  it  from  the  saloon  in  whidi  be 
.was  sitting  he  did  not  quit  the  apartment  till  he  saw 
the  Spaniard  baought  forth  and  suspended ;  he  then 
retired  from  the  window  and  went  to  dinner,  repeat- 
ing with  a  loud  voice  a  fovourite  passage  fhmi  the 
PnUms : — **  ItkaU  soon  dcsCroy  att  the  mm^otBy  in  the 
land,  mnd  root  omienidoen  from  the  eitf  of  the  Lord  r 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Kttle  peasant  of  An- 
eooa  when  elevated  to  supreme  power.  He  became 
a  rigid  but  impartial  censor  of  pubKc  defiiulters  and 
IHivate  transgressors.  He  ordered  the  public  func- 
.tionartes  throughout  Ins  dominions  to  send  him,  each 
of  them,  a  list  of  every  person  in  their  neighbourhood 
who  was  notorious  for  debeuehery,  drunkenness, 
or  other  vicious  habiu ;  first,  inquirmg  into  the  truth 
of  their  information,  he  sent  for  and  privately  re- 
proved them ;  but  if  thb  warning  was  not  attended 
UH  he  severely  punished  the  offender.  Having  deeply 
,  impressed  a  convictioo  of  hb  inexor^le  regard  to 
justice^  persons  exercising  antbority  under  him  per- 
formed  the  duties  with  serupukms  exactness. 

The  various  remarkable  instances  in  which  thb 

extraordinary  man  exerted  his  powers  in  suppressing 

vicious  enormity,  would,   if  introduced  in  thb  pbce, 

extend  our  present  article  to  a  length  inconastent 

•  with  the  nature  of  thb  publication. 

With  respect  to  women,  a  violation  of  their  chastity, 
by  force  or  by  fraud,  with  or  against  their  consent,  he 
never  pardoned ;  and  even  a  slight  deviation  from 
public  decorum  did  not  go  unpunished ;  a  subsequent 
marriage,  on  either  of  t£se  occasions,  he  did  not  con- 
sider as  a  satisfiiction  to  justice. 

Thb  delicacy  so  scrupulously  severe,  he  carried  to 
an  excess  in  numy  instances,  inconsistent  with  human 
infirmity,  or  the  wishes  and  often  the  happiness  of  the 
injured  women,  who  in  several  instances  had  their 
husbands  torn  from  their  embraces  and  committed  to 
the  gallics  for  follies  and  indiscretions  committed  be- 
fore marriage,  in  the  furious  licentiousness  of  stimu- 
lating passion. 

He  determined  to  pot  a  stop  to  a  depraved  custom 
then  generally  prevalent  in  hb  dominions  among  the 
elevated  and  wealthy  elairsia  of  society,  that  of  marry- 
ing a  mistoess  to  a  dcpendenti  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 


curing an  ostensible  parent  for  their  Ulegitiaate  off*- 
spring,  and  carrying  on  securely  an  adulterous  inter- 
course. 

The  first  eiample  of  thb  kind  was  that  of  a  person 
from  whom  hb  Holiness  had  esperiaoeed  mMiy  acts 
of  kindneas,  before  he  was  created  a  CaUdSnaL  After 
a  momentary  struggle  he  sent  fbr  his  former  friend 
privately,  and  warmly  censuring  him  for  hb  conduct, 
be  warned  him  of  the  consequence  of  persevering  in 
the  unlawful  connexion ;  and  awnd  him  that  hb 
duty  as  a  magistrate  was  paramount  to  hb  feelings  as 
a  friend,  and  advised  him  either  to  remove  the  fem^ 
or  to  quit  hb  dominions.  A  few  months  after,  Sixtus 
ordered  secret  spies  to  vratch  the  parties,  and  finding 
that  the  person  he  had  reproved  still  continaed  the 
criminal  attachment,  probably  presuming  on  the  In- 
dulgence of  fiMmer  li'iendship,  be  ordered  the  oflltoder, 
the  husbend  and  wife,  to  be  hanged  vrithoiit  delay ; 
three  domestics,  acquainted  with  the  illicit  proceeding, 
he  ordered  to  be  publioly  whipped,  §or  not  giving  io- 
fbrmation. 

It  had  been  usual  for  the  people  to  exclaim  **  Iiong 
live  the  Pope**  whenever  he  passed,  but  finding  that 
thb  mode  of  acclamation  prevented  hb  droppitfg  in 
unexpectedly  at  the  courto  of  justice  and  pubttc 
ofilces,  he  forbad  the  custom ;  on  two  unlucky  rogues 
who,  from  obstinacy  or  inadvertency,  disobeyed  thb 
injunction,  he  ordered  the  strapado  to  be  iofiicted 
immediately  on  the  spot;  thb  effectually  prevented  a 
repetition. 

Assassinations  and  dueb  had  disgraced  the  reigns  of 
all  his  predecessors,  and  rendered  Rome  and  Italy 
unsafe. 

To  arrest,  and,  if  possBile,  remove  an  evil  pro- 
ductive of  public  danger  and  private  distrsss,  he 
publbhed  an  edict,  forbidding,  on  pain  of  death,  any 
persons,  whatever  their  rank,  drawing  a  sword  or 
even  having  in  their  possession  any  instrument  of 
death  as  they  passed  the  streets,  except  hb  own 
magistrates  sind  ofllcers.  Bystanders  who  did  not 
prevent,  and  seconds  who  encouraged  duelling,  he 
instantly  sent  to  the  gallics.  A  tew  instances  of 
rigid  severity  effectually  removed  the  grievance. 

Anything  like  revenge  or  bearing  malice  he  would 
not  endure.  A  barber  quarrelling  with  one  of 
hb  neighbours,  held  up  hb  hand  in  a  threatening 
manner,  and,  with  a  significant  motion  of  hb 
head,  had  been  heard  to  say,  **  If  ever  he  comes 
under  my  hands  I  will  do  hb  business.**  Thb  being 
repeated  to  the  Pontiff;  he  ordered  the  speaker  of  the 
obnoxious  words  to  be  taken  into  custody,  then 
directing  all  the  barbers  in  Rome  to  be  collected  m 
one  of  the  squares,  the  offender  underwent  a  long 
and  severe  whipping  before  them. 

His  Holiness  observing  that  tradesmen  suffered 
seriously  and  often  became  bankrupts,  in  consequence 
of  long  credit  and  bad  pay,  to  the  ^pmt  injury  of 
commerce,  and  frequently  of  the  public  revenue,  he 
quickly  product  an  important  reformation  on  a 
point  which  loudly  calls  for  amendment  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

A  hint  to  hb  officers  that  he  wished  to  collect 
information  on  the  subject  was  sufficient.  A  trades- 
man, in  all  probability  previously  instructed,  made 
comphunt,  that  baring  applied  to  a  person  of  dis* 
.  tinction  for  payment  of  a  debt  which  had  been  fong 
due,  and  of  which  he  stood  in  urgent  need,  the 
debtor  bad  violeoUy  resented  it,  withdrawn  hb  own 
custom  from  the  poor  man's  shop,  and  persuaded 
many  others  to  do  the  like,  telling  the  person  he 
injured,  in  an  insolent  manner,  «  That  pentiemen  paid 
their  ddttt  oidp  when  they  pleated,** 

Sixtus  sent  for  both  parties,  ordered  the  money  ta 
be  instantly  paid,  with  interest  from  the  time  of  its 
being  due,  and  committed  the  fraudulent  debtor  to 


At  the  same  time  a  proclamation  was  issued,  di- 
recting all  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  to  send  hb 
Holiness  a  list  of  their  book  debts,  with  the  names  of 
those  firom  whom  the  money  was  due ;  he  directly 
paid  the  whole,  taking  the  debts  on  himself,  which, 
m  consequence  of  the  general  alarm,  were  quickly 
discharged. 

It  b  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  sul^ject 
of  our  present  article  exercised  a  rigid  and  inexorable 
despotism;  but  exerting  it  in  most  instances  with 
«mpartFi*1  justice,  and  for  salutary  purposes,  hb 
power  was  submitted  to  with  less  reluctance :  he  is 
called,  by  a  writer  of  that  period,  a  terror  and  a 
tooaroe ;  but  it  was  to  evil  doers,  to  the  profligate, 
the  incorrigible,  and  the  corrupt.  Most  rational 
men,  I  believe,  would  prefer  living  under  an  absolute 
moinrch  of  such  a  cast,  than  under  the  easy  sway  of 
a  lax  moraUst,  a  generous  libertine,  or  one  ofthote 
deviKth  good  kindoffeUowt  who  are  commonly  deteribed 
at  no  man't  enemy  but  their  own;  a  character ^which 
cannot  exietr—n  it  b  impottibie  he  can  be  a  friend  to 
othert  who  it  in  a  ttate  of  constant  hostility  with 
himself.  At  all  evenu  the  great  interesU  of  society's 
public  happiness  and  private  peace  are  most  effectu- 
ally preserved  by  a  prince  like  Montalto. 

In  hb  transactions  with  foreign  princes,  Sixtus 
uniformly  preserved  a  dignified  firmness,  fr^  which 
he  never  relaxed.  Very  early  in  hb  reign,  he  was 
involved  in  a  dispute  with  Philip  the  Ilnd,  King  of 
Spaini  who^  though  the  most  superstitious  of  bigots 
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tp.  Um  Citbolie  fiuth*  vm  a  eooitMit  o^cst  o£  the 
Pope*t  hostility,  while  the  heretic  £limbeth»  Queen  of 
England,  iris  a  eharaeter  be  warmly  admired,  end 
never  m«itkKied  withooc  ebthitiieetie  edndinelioa. 

Speakipg  of  her,  oa  a  eertein  ooe«sion,4a  en  Eog^ 
lish  CatboBo  who  visHed  Rome,  be  observed,  «a 
Queen  like  yours  deserves  to  reign ;  she  governs  her 
kingdom  with  energy  and  wisdom;  respected 
«broady  and  loved  or  feared  at  home,  her  sukv^ets 
eijljoy  the  benefit*. of.  a  vigorous jmd  sucosssfuledaii- 
aistration.  If  suob  a  woman  were  to  beeome  my 
wife,  we  might  people  the  world  with  a  race  of  Scif> 
pios,  CcBsars,  and  Alexanders." 

Yet,  in  his  public  capacity,  as  bead  of  the  Catholic 
.eburehr  he  found  it  oeeessary.to  publish  a  bull  of 
.e^comn^unication  against  Elisabeth,  when  Philip 
meditated  an  invasion  of  England  with  his  invifunUg 
S^famish  Armmda* 

At  the  same  time,  he  privately  infcMrmed  ber  f>f 
the  ptoceediogs  and  intrigues  of  PbiUp  against  her, 
earnestly  recommending  ber  Majesty  to  prepare  for 
a  vigorous  defence. 

"nie  subsequent  defint  and  disappointment  of  the 
Spanish  King  in  this  attempt,  commenced  wkh  so 
mch  threatening  arrogance,  and  carried  on  at  so 
enormous  an  expence,  is  known  to  most  readers, 
and  was  highly  gratifying  to  Sixtus. 

The  imprisenmeot  and  execution  of  Mary,  Queen 
4>f  Scots,  an  event  which  produced  a  strong  and 
universal  sensation  through  Europe,  has,  in  modero 
times,  excited  a  long  and  animated  controversy. 
Various  have  been  the  opinions  on  the  justice  of 
Elisabeth's  proceedings. 

As  weak  states,  in  contests  of  a  more  important . 
kind,  find  it  neoessary  sometinoes  to  call  in  the  aid 
€»f  powerful  allies,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe, 
that  the  Pontiff  Sixtus  was  often  heard  to  say,  ^  Had 
I  been  King  of  England,  I  wouki  have  acted  pr^ 
easely  in  the  same  maeoer." 

When  be  was  first  informed  that  the  unfortunate 
Mary  was  beheaded,  he  rose  suddenly  from  his  seat, 
and  traversed  the  apartment  in  much  apparent  agita- 
tion, but  not  the  agitation  of  regret,  for,  throwing 
himself  into  a  chair,  he  exclaimed,  *'  O  happy  Queen 
of  England  !  how  much  art  thou  to  be  envied,  who 
hast  Seen  found  worthy  of  seeing  a  crowned  head 
prostrate  at  thy  feet !," 

These  words  were  evidently  spoken  with  reference 
to  Philip  King  of  Spain,  whose  name  was  never  men- 
tioned in  his  presence  without  producing  angry  looks. 

Sixtus  could  never  submit  with  patience  to  a  cere- 
mony annually  performed  by  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador ;  this  was  the  presenting  a  Genet  to  his  Holiness 
by  way  of  acknowledgment  that  his  master  held  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  of  the  Pope. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  risTn|r  hastily  from  his 
throne,  he  said  in  a  loud  voice,  to  Count  OKvareft, 
*  Our  predecessors  nrnst  certainly  have  been  in  a  very 
complaisant  mood,  when  they  agreed  to  accept  froih 
your  master's  ancestors  a  poor  pitiful  hackt  in  return 
'for  h  rich  and  flourishing  kibgdom.  I  hope  soon 
to  put  an  end  to  this  mummery,  and  to  visit  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  as  its  lawful  sovereign." 

But  circumstance  and  situation  were  not  fovourable 
to  ha  executing  this  purpose,  which  was  the  fond 
irhh  of  his  heart. 

Such  was  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  who  directed  the  offi- 
eers  of  bis  palace  to  give  audience  on  every  occasion 
to  the  poorest  man  in  his  dominions ;  who  listened 
with  condescension  to  the  unfortunate,  the  widow, 
and  the  orphan :  but  punished  with  enexorable  seve- 
rity criminal  delinquency,  respecting  neither  person, 
rank,  nor  wealth  ;  who  was  moderate  in  his  enjoy, 
ments,  of  pure  morals,  and  correct  in  private  life* 
The  revenues  of  the  state,  almost  annihilated  by  the 
'rapacious  anticipation  of  his  predecessors,  he  restored . 
to  more  than  double  their  former  nominal  amount. 
In  the  public  treasury,  which  was  exhausted  at  the 
time  of  his  election,  his  successor  found  five  millrods 
in  gold ;  his  personal  expenses  were  trifling,  but  his 
private  charities  amounted  every  year  to  a  consider- 
able sum;  on  these  occasions  he  sought  for  and 
genesally  found  patient,  meek,  and  unassuming  merit 
struggling  with  adversity ;  the  perverse  and  importu- 
nate iriendicant  who  begged  bv  day  and  thieved  at 
night,  he  ordered  out  of  the  city  with  reproof  and 
•frequently  with  stripes ;  so  salutary  were  his  edicts, 
and  so  undeviating  and  rigid  the  impartiality  with 
which  he  enforced  them,  that  his  judges  and  police 
oflicers  confessed  that  their  places  were  become  sin^ 
cttres.  Such  was  Sixtus  the  l^h  who,  if  the  qualities 
we  describe  are  the  firstand  most  indtspensible  duties 
of  a  monarch,  deserves  to  be  classed  with  the  fir^t 
end  most  glorious  of  kings,  and  to  be  numbered  with 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind. 

'  He  was  deficient  it  must  be  confessed  inr  the  mild 
acts  of  gentle  persuasion  ;  he  was  a  stranger  to  the 
«i»aot/er  in  modo ;  but  to  such  a  pitch  was  the  wick- 
edness and  enormity  of  his  subjects  carried,  that  a 
governor  of  a  mild  character  would  have  been  dis- 
obeyed and  despised.  But  he  possessed  a  qualification 
more  essential  and  exactly  calculated  for  the  times  in 
which « he  lived,  the  fbrtiUr  in  re ;  an  eagle-eyed 
■  accnteness  to  search  after  and  to  see  criminaKiy 
and  fraud,  however  concealed  t>r  disguised,  together 
vrith  onabating  energy  and  an  unconquerable  resolu- 
tion'tOTetist  and  punish  them. 


Fr(m  Wedne$day  the  \lth  to  Tu$$day^  tfu  ^December, 

mw  Miiiwu,  AN  OLD  caMflTicas  ipoaii. 
As  Christmas  is  coming,  and  we  intend  on  many 
iiocoiMta  not  to  let  it  pasa  wiibout  notice,  we  tbooght 
we  might  as  well  ontieipate  its  arrival  by  some  pre- 
-rious  instructions,  and,  among  others,  by  an  extract 
or  two  from  good  old  holiday  books.  We  da  not  r^ 
colleot  wkethes  Mr  Hooe^  in  eae  of  bit  many  aeakMia 
end  entertainiBg  veKmoes,  has  given  the  following 
passages  fVom  *  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities.'  Mo^ 
probably  he  has ;  but  if  the  noticers  of  such  sutjects 
avoid  all  which  he  has  taken,  we  hardly  know  what 
would  be  left  them }  and  tepetttion,  ffke  that  of  the 
eports  themselves,  is  excusable  in  due  season, 

The  latest  notice  of  Mumming  that  we  are  aware 
of^  is  in  the  memoirs  of  the  most  jolly  and  holiday^ 
making  Pepys,  who,  in  the  Diary  which  he  kept  with 
so  extraordinary  a  mixture  of  preciseness  and  ant^ 
preciscness,  recordeth  that,  at  some  Chriatraas  meet- 
ing (we  forget  the  place),  Jie  and  some  friends  of  his, 
mide  and  fomale,  played  all  sorts  of  pranks,  after  the 
fashion  recorded  in  our  extract,  and,  among  other 
things,  «  did  black  their  faces  like  devils." 

Mumming  (Mys  Mr  Brand)  is  a  aport  of  this  fes- 
tive, season,  wbieh  coaaists  in  ehanging  clothes  be- 
tween men  end  women,  who»  when  dressed  in  each 
•oU)er*B  habits,  go  from  one  ndghbour'k  house  to 
.another,  pertaking  of  Christmas  cheer,  and  imdiing 
•merry  with  tbem  in  disguise. 

Mummer  signifies  a  masker,  one  disguised  unw 
der  a  viaard ;  from  the  Danish  Mumme,  or  Dutch 
Momme.  Lipsius  tells  us  in  his  44th  Epistle,  Book 
III,  that  mornar,  which  is  uaedbythe  Sicilians ' for 
«  fool,  aignifies,  in  French,  and  in  our  language,  a 
pers<m  with  a  mask  on.  See  Junij  Etymolog.  tto 
werbom    ■ 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  instituted  in 
imitation  of  the  Sigillaria,  or  Festival  Days  added  to 
the  ancient  Saturnalia,  and  was  condemned  by  the 
Synod  of  Trullus,  whore  it  was  agreed  that  the  dajrs 
called  the  Calends  should  be  intirely  etripped  of  their 
ceremonies,  and  that  the  faithful  should  no  longer 
observe  them ;  that  the  public  dancings  of  women 
should  cease,  as  being  the  occasion  of  much  harm  and 
ruin,  and  as  being  invented  and  observed  in  honour 
of  the  gods  of  the  heathens,  and  therefore  quite 
averse  to  the  Christian  life.  They  therefore  deored 
that  no  man  should  be  clothed  with  a  woman's  gar- 
ment, nor  any  woman  with  a  man's. 

The  author  of  the  *  Convivial  Antiquities,'  speak- 
ing of  Mumming  In  Gesmany,  says,  that  -in  the 
ancient  Seturnalia,  there  were  frequent  and  luxurious 
fiMstings  among  friends  f  presents,  were  mutually  sent, 
and  changes  of  dress  made;  that  Christians  have 
adopted  the  same  customs,  which  continue  to  be 
used  from  the  Nativity  to  the  Epiphany  x  that  feast- 
ings  are  frequent  during  the  whole  time,  and  we  send 
what  are  called  New  Year's  Oifu ;  that  exchanges 
of  dress,  too,  as  of  old  among  the  Romans,  are  com- 
mon ;  and  neighbours,  by  mutual  invitations,  visit 
each  other  in  the  manner  which  the  Germans  call 
Mumnsery.  He  adds  that,  as  the  Heathens  had 
their  Saturnalia  in  December,  their  Sigfllaria  in 
January,  and  the  LupereaUa  and  Baoeanalia  in 
February,-.-so,  amongst  Chrntians,  these  three 
months  are  devoted  to  fonstings  and  reveUings  ef 
every  kind. 

Stowe  has  preserved  an  account  of  a  renuirkaUe 
Mummery,  ▲.]>.  1377,  made  by  the  citicens  of  Lon- 
don, for  cQsporfe  to  the  young  Prince  Richard,  son  to 
the  Black  Prince. 

**  On  the  Sunday  before  Candlemas,  in  the  night, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  citizens,  di^^ised,  and  well 
horsed,  in  a  Mummcrie,  with  sound  of  trumpets, 
sackbuts,  cornets,  shalmes,  and  other  minstrek,  and 
innumerable  torch-lights  of  wax,  rode  to  Kennington, 
beside  Lambeth,  where  the  young  Prince  ^remayned 
with  his  mother.  In  the  first  ranke  did  ride  forty- 
eight,  in  the  likeness  and  habit  of  esquires,  two  and 
two  together,  clothed  in  red  coats  and  gowns  of  sey, 
or  sandall,  with  comely  visors  on  their  faces.  After 
them  came  forty- eight  knights  in  the  same  livery. 
Then  followed  one  richlie  arrayed,  like  an  emperour ; 
and  stf tcr  him  some  distance,  one  stately  tyred,  like  a 
pope,  whom  followed  twenty-four  cardinals;  and, 
after  them,  eight  or  ten  n'ith  black  visors,  not  amiably, 
as  if  they  had  been  legates  from  some  forrain  princes. 
'*  These  maskers,  after  they  had  enterred  the  man- 
nor  of  Kennington,  alighted  from  their  horses,  and 
enterred  the  hall  on  foot ;  which  done,  the  Prince, 
his  mother,  and  the  Lo^ds,  came  out  of  the  chamber 
into  the  hall,  whom  the  Mummers  did  salute,  shew- 
*  ing,  by  a  paire  of  dice  upon  the  table,  their  desire  to 
play  with  the  young  Pnnce,  which  they  so  handled, 
that  the  Prince  did  alwaies  winne  when  he  casie 
them. 

f  **  Then  the  Mummers  set  to  the  Prince  three 
jewels,  one  after  another,  which  were  a  boule  of  gold,  a 
cup  of  gold,  and  a  ring  of  gold,  i^hich  the  Prince  wonne 


at  tfaste  eastts.  Then  they  set  to  the  Prince^i  molbBr, 
the  Duke,  the  Earls,  and  the  other  Lords,  to  every  M* 
a -ring  of  gold,  which  they  did  also  winne.  •  AlWr 
which  they  were  feasted,  and  the  music  sotmdsd,  the 
Prince  and  Lords  daunocdwith  the  Mummers-on 
the  one  part,  which  did  also  dance;  whiehjottitie 
being  ended,  they  were  ogaine  naade  to  drinke,  and 
then  departed  in  order  as  they  came.** 

"  The  like,"  he  says, «« was  donne  to  King  Henr^'the 
Fourth,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  bee  theU 
keeping  bb  ChrittmaA  at  Eftham  i  twehre  aUermen 
and  their  sonnes  rode  a  Mumming,  and  had  gmi* 
tlianks.** 

We  read  of  another  munoming,  in  Henry  tb^ 
Fourth's  time,  in  *  Fabyen's  Chronicle,*  edit  PynsoiL, 
1516,  foL  169,  '<  in  whiche  passe  tyme  the  'Dukys  (X 
Amnarle,  of  Surrey,  and  of  Exceter,  with  the  Erlya 
of  Salesbury  and  Glouoestyr,  with  other  of  their 
affynte,  made  provysion  for  a  Dysguvsynge  or  a 
Mummynge  to  be  shewed  to  the  Kynge  upo& 
Twelfethe  N^yghte,  and  tb^  tyme  was  nere  at  hande, 
and  all  thinge  readie  for  the  same.  Upon  the  sayde 
Twelfethe  Daye  came  secretlye  unto  the  Kyuge  thfe 
Duke  of  Amnarle,  and  shewyd  to  him,  that  he^ 
wyth  the  othere  lordys  aforenamyd,  were  appoynted 
to  ale  hym  in  the  tyme  of  the  froe  sayd  Dysguysyngc." 
So  that  this  Mumming,  it  should  seem,  had  like  to 
hare  prpved  a  very  serious  jest. 

In  the  tract  intitled  <  Round  about  our  CoaLfir^ 
or  Christoias  Eate^tainmetits,'  Svo.  Lend.,  I^nd 
the  following ; — *<  Then  eomes  muBuauag  or  masyw^ 
rading,  when  ibe  Squire'a  wardrobe  is  ransacked  for 
.dresses  of  all  kinds.  Corks  are  burnt  to  black  the 
frees  of  the  fiur,  or  make  deputy-mustaobios,  and  every 
<one  in  the  fomily,  exeept  tbe  Squire  himself,  must  be 
transformed." 

This  aoeoukit  ftirther  aays : — ^  The  time  of  tlie 
year  being  cold  and  frosty,  the  diversions  are  wjtbin 
doors,  either  in  exercise  or  by  the  fire-side.  Dancing 
is  one  of  the  chief  exercises,  or  else  there  is  a  mateh 
et  blindman^s  boC  or  pusa  in  tbe  oorner.  The  neat 
game  is  *  Questions  and  Commands,'  when  the  com- 
mander may  oblige  his  subjects  to  answer  any  hnrfbl 
question,  and  make  Che  same  obey  him  instaally, 
under  the  penalty  of  bcii^  cmutted,  or  paying  mtib. 
forfeit  as  may  be  laid  on  the  aggrcMor.  (Moat  of  the 
other  direnions  are  cards  aid  i 


SISTBM    OF   OHARITT* 

Wx  extract  the  following  notice  of  this  admirable 
institution  from  the  *■  New  Year*s  Gift  for  1832^' 
edited  by  Mrs  Alaric  Watts,  ^  very  attractive  number 
of  that  periodical.  We  regret  we  eannot  grre  the 
pUte  which  accompanies  it,  presenting  a  Sister  in  the 
costume  of  the  Society ;  but  all  who  can  afford  tp 
purchase  the  book  should  get  it  fior  their  cbildreB, 
were  it  only  for  the  plate  and  this  article;  and 
there  are  very  good  things  in  it  besides.  We  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  few  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
once,  in  pasaiog  through  the  city  of  Lyons,  albeit 
the  gHmpse  presented  us  with  little^  more,  than  ibe 
skirts  of  their  dress,  for  they  were]!  turning  the 
comer  of  a  street,  we  believe,  in  procession.  W'e 
have  nevertheless  treasured  up  the  lught  in  our  me- 
mory, as  ji<  moral  counterpart  to  that  of  the  shining 
and  heavenly  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  we  saw  frita 
a  road  in  the  neighbourhood.  Both  sights  seemed 
the  nearest  heaven  of  any  we  ever  beheld. 

<*  Oh !  what  a  singular  drtfss  that  young  lady  has 
on,  and  bow  thoughtful  she  looks,**  was  the  -observa- 
tion  of  Blanche  Wilson,- a  lovely  giri  of  ten  years  old, 
as  she  drew  from  a  portfbliothe  engraving  which 
may  be  seen  t>n  the  opposite  p^;e. 

"  That  lady,  my  dear,"  replied  her  mother,  <*  be- 
longs to  a  community  whose  lives  are  past  amidst 
scenes  of  suffering  and  distress.  It  would  not  ther^ 
fore  be  surprising  if  ^mpathy  with  the  affllctcil 
should  have  given  a  sedate  expression  to  features 
lovQly  as  those  before,  you."  , 

"  Oh  1  do  tell  me  .her  history,"  exclaimed  thfi 
little  girl  eagerly,  «*  where  you  first  saw  her,  and  whv 
she  wears  that  singular  costume  ?  I  long  to  know  «U 
about  her."  .         ,  > 

<•  I  will  answer  your  -query  first,"  replied  her  no- 
ther.  «•  She  wearstthatdress  simply  because  it  if  tbe 
habit  of  the  oharkabie  order  of  which  ahe  is  a  mem- 
.ber*— as.  inatitmSon  >  peooliar  to  the  Roman  OathoUe 
Church,  at  once  iu  highest  boast  and  iu  greatMt 
onument.*'  f^ 

*<  But  what  arrthe  particdar  duties  of  these  chtti> 
table  Sisters  ?*'  inquired  the  little  girL 

*'  Those  of  the  Samaritan  of  old,  my  deair ;  to  visit 
the  sick  poor,  both  at  their  own  houses  and  at  the 
public  hospitals;  to  nurse  and  administer  medfcine^ 
and  to  afford  them  the  consolations  of  religioh. 
These  are  the  occui^atToUs  of  a  Sister  of  Charity; 
duties  simple  in  their  enumerati<m,  dlfiScult  in  their 
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fil)fl|fttMit»;bta  beiwdlMp  im  ibeir,  importaadc  aad 

,  **  But*  manini^  if  .thdr  object  is  «•  praMoiiwthy» 
^hyJMTO  Bot  we  Sisiera  of  Charity  as  wall  aa.tfae' 
Boman  C<riv>ttM  ?*'  inquired  4he  litUa  gicL 

.  V  That,  ifl^a  questioo,  Blanche,'*  repUed-Mra  Wil-. 
son,  *<  that  I  haye  oftaa  put  both  to  mpelf  and 
others,  but  to  which  I  ha^e  never  received  any  satis- 
£Bctory  reply.  I  cannot  believe  that  we  have  less 
benevolence  amongst  us  than  our  Gallic  neighbours. 
I' MO  therefore  bound  to  suppose^  either  that  the  idea 
has  never  occurred  to  the  influential  or  humane,  or 
that  hitherto  no  ladies  have  been  found  of  sufficient 
i^rve  to  brave  the  misrepresentation  and  ridicule 
which  would,  in  tha  firsv  instaiwey  attaeh  to  a  Proo 
ttafispt  ;5istethood.'*  .      . 

«*  But,  mamma,**  interrupted  Blanche,  "  how  often 
hav9  I  heard  you  yourself  say,  that— 

*  Evil  and  good  report,  if  undeserved. 
Is  soon  lived  down.-* 
Think  how  different  would  have  been  the  lot  of  hun- 
dnAs'of  unhappy  mmA^ta,  if  Bfr»  Fry  had  been  de- 
terred from  attempting  to  better  their  oooditioa  from 
the  mere  dread  of  ridicule  and  misrepresentation.** 

«  That  is  most  true,  my  dear ;  nor  do  I  yet  despair 
dr  seeing  among  us,  at  some  future  day,  an  establi^- 
ment  very  similar  to  the  one  founded  by  Vlnoent  Bt 
Iteul  some>two  hundred  yeaiw  ago*  Meantime  I  Am 
hapj^y  to  inform  you,  that  at  this  very  period  a  house 
ir  erecting  between  St  Xiconard's  and  Hastings  for  a 
community  Of  the^  Otaritable  Snters,  who»  id  addi- 
tim  to  tha  dolias  bdbre  emoMnted,  propose  taking 
xq^qa  ihemaalves  Iha  further  rosponsibility  of  edn^ 
eating  and  fitting  for  domestic  servants*  as  many  oC 
the  destitute  poor,  as  the  funds  of  the  institutwn  will 
pimnrt.  In  thb  labour  of  love,  to  use  their  own 
words,  they  'neither  make  distinction -of  seetnor 
crvad/  nor  acocikt' nor  cayeoi  any  ypownani^n  what- 
ever.*" 

*  «^  Oh !  how  very  kind,**  interrupted  Blanche, 
<•  but  have  they  idways  been  equally  liberal  in  the 
dialribbtioa  of  their  eharity  ?'*^ 

.  **  Always;  from  iu  ^rst  /ouadatkin..  Thabone- 
Tolenoe  of  its  projector  was  of  too  diffusive  a  cha«> 
meter  to  limit  his  wishes  of  relieving  distress  to  the 
noembers  of  hb  own  church ;  and  this  truly  Christian 
^irit  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  society  to  the 
prnennt  day.  To  the  unwearied-  care  of  tha  Sistars 
aire  many  hundreds  of  English  wives  and  mothers 
indebted  for  the  very  existence  of  those  they  love. 
Thousands  of  B^itiaSi  subjects,  while  languisning  as 
prisoners  in  the  hospitals  of  Franoe,  have  borne  wit- 
nesa  how  literally, thesa  daughtera  of  Pi^  fulfil  the 
injunction  of  their  Divine  Master,  <  If  thme  enemy  ' 
hunger,  give  him  bread ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink.' 
Many  of  our  fellow-countrymen  are  there  at  thb  mo* 
ment,  who  can  adopt  the  words  of  Scripture  and  say, 
^-*  I  was  hungpry,  and  ye  gave  me  bread;  I  was 
thirsty,  and  ye  ^ve  me  drink;  I  was  sick,  and  in 
prison,  and  ye  vbited  me ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye 
took-  me  in  r  ** 

Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  the  child  as  sha'continiied 
her  mother's  quotation,  and  repeated  the  reply  of  our 

liord  to  the  query  of  his  disciples,  of  (''when  they 
had  'minbtered  unto  him,**)  '*  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 

done  it  unto  the  least  of  my  people,  ye  have  done  it 


.  Both  parent  and  child  were  silent  for  a  few  minutes^ 
after  which  the  former  then  continued  the  conversa- 
tion. 

**  The  Order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  was  esta* 
bUsbcd  by  Vincent  St  Paul  in  the  year  1629,  assbted- 
h^  the  counsel  and  co-operation-  of  a  lady  of  rank, 
named  Le  Gr^.  Thb  benevolent  individual  not 
only  bestowed  her '  whole  fortune  for  the  establbh- 
ment  of  the  institution,  but  took  upon  herself  an 
aaliva  part  in  its  management  and  labours.  Thus, 
while  the  worthy  pastor  was  travelling  from  town  to. 
town,  and  from  village  to  village,  preaching  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  Society,  she  remained^at  Paris,  in- 
citing the  charitable  o(  her  own  sex  to  become  the 
dispensers  of  this  bounty  thus  ooUdeted* 

*'  On  its  first  oaiminenoeiBent,  when  hospitals  were 
unhappily  more  scarce  than  they  have  since  becomef 
the  afflicted  poor  were  received  into  the  houses  ot 
this  oomrannity ;  but^  alas !  it  was  soon  evident,  tha 
however  ampl4  tha  funds  of -thej  society  might  bet 
they  were  inadequate  for  a  temporary  maintenance 
of  even  half  the  unhpppy  claimants  that  presented 
themselves;  the  Sbters  were  therefore  under  the 
necessity  Of  atten^^  the  least  destitute  poor  at  their 
olvn  houses ;  and  this  excellent  method  of  ascertain- 
ing the  wants  of  the  afflicted,  as  well  as  the  best 
means  of  alleviating  theoi,  b  pursued  to  the  present 
flay." 

*^  But,  mamrna,**  inquired  Bhmche,  **  are  not  the 
jesters  of  Charily  obHged  to  tifdce  upon  themselves 
some  vows  which  are  thought  oblectionable  by:Pro-« 
testontsr  -o     -^  .         /» 

•*  The  vows  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  are  dmply 
^y  ■*  Poverty,  obedience^  and  service  to  the  poor.* 
These  vows  are  limited. to  one  year,  although 
nany  continue  their  hihonrs  for  II  long  life.  During 
thb  periodi  their  vow  of  « poverty*  prevent^  their  en- 
joying property  individually ;  neither  can  they  marry ; 
ihetr  'obedience*  eonnsto  in  an  adherence  to  the  re> 


gulations  of  the  Seeiety ;  and  th^ir  '  aervioe  to  tlie- 
poor  *  in  ratioving  the  •diatnesiidj  witbaut  diatinetioa' 
of  creed  lor  country.'** 

'•  But,  maauna,"  imafnipted  Blanche,  <*^  I  do  not 
see  what  coukl  bo  olfeeted  tgin  sfthing-yott  ban* 
naqied,^^he  vows  akro  ao  aimple^  and  for  so  short  a 
periods" 

**  It  would  dataiai  ua  600  longto  enter  minately 
into  that  question,*'  repiied-iier  mother  ?  '*<bat  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  amuigefBent  might  b«80 
modified  as  ta  meet  tha  scruples  of  the  most  timid ; 
and  it  would  be  wellibr  us  ah  tabear  in  mind,  that, 
even  in  its  exiatia||  form^  it  b  sn*  inS^tvlion'of  hu* 
manity.  It  does  not  inMnore-ita-  uiemhsas  within - 
stone  walls — ^it  sends  them  forth  into  the  world  in  all 
the  faSeautiful  energy  of  benevolence  ;  an(^  when  the 
calb  on  their  labour  of  ]o7e  have  ceased,  not  cramped 
by  indolence,  or  soured  by  austerity^  but  glowing, 
with  the  wholesome  fatigue  of  good  iv9rk,  to  eojoy 
peaceful  repose,  until  the  dawn  of  anptber  day  caUs 
them  to  minbter  to  the  affliction  it  brings  with  it." 

''But  tbe  dressy  mamma — the  dress-^how  came 
they  to  choose  so  strange  a  costume?  It  b  very  un« 
becoming." 

•  "  I  fancy,  my  dear,  that  persons  who  yoluntarilv 
take  upon  themselves  the  duties  I  have  enumerated, 
would  not  be  very  solkitous  on  that  head.  The 
dress,  with  the  exception  of  the  head,  b  exactly  simi- 
lar to  tha  one  whicbftbo^ink  sbter,  Madaaae  La  Or4s, 
b  repreaented  toi.  have  worn.  It  oonaiBta  of  a  black 
stuff  petticoat^'  with" the-  body  made  jaekefr*wise ;  a 
blue  aprons  with  stockings  of  the  same  cohmr;  a 
whilaBaUarandcap,thelatterinodelled  fromthelinm 
which  a  inndlnfchief  took  for  a  moment,  tm-  it  All 
firom  the  hand t>f  Lonb'thfr  fburtoenth  oa~  the  hettd 
of  one  of  the  JSiatara" 

"^Howetrange!    But  did  tha  Kiing  m 
drop  hb  handkerchief?"  inquired  Blanche. 

"  No,"  replied  her  mother  ;  "  the  Sister  whom  the 
King  chanced  to  encounter  happened  to  be  very 
lovely,  and  his  Miyesty  remarked,  that  '  she  needed 
a  veil  to  conceal  h^  loveliness  flrom  vulgar  eyes,*  and, 
suiting  tha  action  to  tbe  wor<i^  invested  her  with  the 
embroidered  liandkercbief  he  held  in  hb  hand*  Thb 
b  the  origin  of  the  only  very  sii^ular  part  of  their 
costume.  But  we  will  resume  their  history  on  some 
future  occasion,  when  I  trust  to  be  able  to  narrate  to 
you  a  series  of  aneodotes  illustrative  of  their  benevo- 
lence, which  will  greatly  enhance  the  interest  of  the 
sketch  on  which  our  present  conversation  has  origi-^ 
nated.** 


'  lie  LiUrmB^  Sowemr.  Hodgson,  Boys^  and  Graves. 
The  'Literary  Souvenir*  does  great  credit  to  its 
class  of  publications  this  year,  so  for  as  we  know  it,  . 
namdy,  as.  to-  its.  plate&  There  b  great  variety, 
novelty,  and  interest,  in  the  mafor  part  of  the  illus- 
trations; and  in  many  of  them  great  beauty.  To 
the  '  Sttmn  in  Harvest,'  however,  we  cannot  con- 
cede the  attril^ute  of  novelty ;  nor  can  we,  unassisted 
by  any  enlightening  text,  divine  the  occasion  of  its 
being  introduced  in  an  Annual,  at  thb  time  of  day. 
It  has  certainly  many  points  of  merit ;  but  it  loses 
much  by  being,  in  so  confined  a  space ;  and,  at  the 
best,  b  not  a  veiy  expressive  design ;  the  sut|ject  b 
not  suited  to  Westall;  the  artificiality  aud  nqter* 
civilixation  of  hb  style  are  totally  unfit  for  rustic 
subjects,  or  the  representation  of  powerful  feelings. 
The  best  bit  in  the  thing,  b  the  girl  hiding  her  face 
in  the  young  man's  breast.  We  oannot  altogether 
pass  over  the  defects  in  the  series,  some  of  which  are 
very  conspicuous.  What  b  there  of  Diana  Vernon, 
in  tbe  so-called  female?  still  greater  difficulty  b 
there  in  discerning  aught  of  the  <  Italian  Peasant " 
in  Mr  PlckersgiU's  picture.  There  b  a  striking 
fiamfy  likeness  in  all  that  artist's  productions,  and 
they  are  all  most  unequivocaily  English,  be  they 
called  Spanish,  Greek,  or  Italian.  Still  farther  from 
all  mark  or  Ukelihoodis  the  gentlewoman  who  bears 
the  naoM  of « Guhaara.*  WherO  b  tin  beiliity,  the 
voluptuousness,  the  passion  ?  We  know  the  artists 
are  not  always  answerable  for  these  impropriaHoni  ; 
oHaui  are  aometimas  thrust  upon  their  unlucky 
offipring,  who  9n  foroed  to  disown  their  honest 
name,  and  shame  their,  parents.  Thb  b  crudty ! 
But  ofUntimea  the  artista  themselves  areso  conaotous 
of  workiog^at  random,  that  they  are  gW  if  any 
stranger  will  decide  upon  the  nature  dnd  meaning  of 
what  they  have  executed*-are  willing  that  any  editor, 
or  publisher,  give  their  "viry  nothing  alocalhahi* 
tatfam  and  a  nama." 

In  tiicse  Annuals  are  various  fiuitasti^  rdation^ 
ships  devised  ;^8ometime8  a  design  b  made  to  illus- 


trate proae  or  vensej  sometfanes  praot  or  venc,  by  am 
iavone  process,  b  inade  t»  suit  the  pictvve;  and 
apmetimea  are  text  and  design,  equally  innocent  of 
all  share  in  eaeh^othef%  beings  total  strangan  tilt 
they  meet  at  the  publisher*8,  are  sewed  up  side  by 
side,  and  are  made  to  pass  for  the  nearest  relations,. 
fr|endf  by  birth.     We  do  not  apply  these  remarks  to 
t^e  Annual  before  us,  but  to  the  class  genetallyv 
It  isan  abuse  that  hss  many  excuses,,  and.  there  are 
inany  diffibuldes  in  tbe  way  of  Its  avaUancc;  but -it- 
b  not  the  less  an  abusei  and  it  were  as  well  got  rid 
ol     Has  not  some  suck  act  of  Hlegitimatioa  been 
passed  upon  Stothard's.  picture,  whieh  b  hereoallad 
'  The  Vteti^o  ?'     There  are  grapes  truly  ^  and  on^4>tit: 
of  the  half-dozen  figures  is  plucking  them;— }>ut 
what  ara^ the  rest  about?.    How  do  the  close-packed 
group,  the  inactive  postures  of  the  figmres,  the  total 
absence  of  bustle,  or  general  vivacity,  pourtray  a 
vintage  ?    Is  it  not  rather  an  impeisonation  of  the 
Seasona?    The  young  woman  to  the  right  is  Spring 
-•*4he  matutcr  female,  with  tha  diSdren,  b  genfid 
Sdmmer,  the  brown-skinned  man  b  Autumn,  th6 
old  crone,  Winter.     There  is,  no  doubt,  from,  the 
dearest  internal  evidence,  that  such  b  the  original 
design,  at  whose  door  soever  tiiemisapproprialaoii  u 
to  be  laid,  even  should  it  be  traced  to  the  artist  him- 
self.    As  <  The  Vintage  beautiful  as  the  individual 
figures  are,  it  were  tame,  formal,  and  fantastic ;  as 
an  all^ory*of  the  Seasons,  it  is  beautifhlly  expressive 
and  simple,  luid  tb^  grouping  graceful  and  appKH 
priate.     Tha- tone  aad  cdouriog  aia  oharmingv  and 
charmingly  rendeaad-  by  tha'^ngranrvrji  J»  Ooodyaar. 
T^ere  are-  two  capital  pieces  of  nature  -contributadr 
by   Collins^  <  The  Haunti.  of  the  Sea  Fowl,*  and) 
'  P^awn  Fishers;*  the  former  b  rather  blackly  en- 
graved.    Tbe  broad  bit  of  solid  green  in  the  .fore- 
ground,   so   real  and  so  pleasing  in  the  pictuvcr 
has  become  heavy  in  the  print,  and  the  diatancedoa^ 
not  know  its  place  so  weU.     The  '  Ancient  Gak^en,' ' 
(sunset,)  by  Danby,b  a  striking  picture ;  a  Httle  artifi- 
dally  made  up,  perhaps,  but  it  has  a  fine,  solemn,  no^* 
landiolyeAot.  'Eophrosyne*  by  Stothard,  hasaearcdy 
tbe  semblance  of  mirth, — "  heart  easing,** — she  looks 
g^tle,  and  even  cheerful,  but  she  b  not  "  mirth  ;**  ' 
shciiacka  animal  spirits;   the  head,  considered  aa 
thatrofa^beantifril  girl,  merely,  b  fine ;  inaoertaiir* 
graceful  and  epic  simplicity,  it  b  truly  worthy  of  th6 
Knglish  Raphael.     There  is  a  Bonnington,  '  Inte- 
rior of  the  Abbey  of  St  Ouen,'  not  one  of  the  best 
by  that  artist,  bnt  effbetive ;  and  a  striking  'compo- 
sition by  Roberts,  '  Rain— Sunset,*  one  of  the  very 
best  we  have  seen  of  hb ;  less  mannered,  but  not 
less  striking.     Tbe  flower  of  .the  bunch,  however^  b  , 
<  Dorothea,*  by  Middleton.     Cervantett*s  sweet  de^ 
scription  of  the  injured  Dorothea  has  struck  the 
fimcy  of  many  a  painter,  and  numerous  have  be«n 
the  ^attempts  it  has  inspired ;  but  never  hiva  vb  seen 
an  attempt  so  conipletely  successful  as  thb  of  Mid- 
dleton's.     We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  thb 
gentleman's  name  before,  which  possibly  b  our  inad- 
vertency ;  if  he  be  a.  young  man,  we  shall  hope  to 
see  many  more  such  creations.     How  truly  lovely  is 
t^e  first  glimpse  we  obtain  of  Dorothea  in  reading 
Don  Quixote  1  What  a  mixture  of  beauty  and  mys«  - 
tery ;  of  engagmg  hel^essness,  of  a  certain  volnp^ 
tBous  negligence ;  how  picturesque  atid  tottehfng  b 
the  accident,  as  a  painter  would  call  It,  of  her  having 
her  feet  in  the  water ;  how  it  teUs  her  weariness ; 
what  a  natural  and  pretty  restorativfr;  and  how -it 
links  the  gentle,  natund  girl,  with  tha  elements  and 
peacefiilness  of  the  scene  around  her.     The  young 
girl  has  'wandered  from  her  home,   disguised  as  a 
boy  r  wearied  with  travel  and  heranxious  thoughtfl^ 
and,  trusting  to  the  solitude  she  b  in,  she  sks  doiwn 
by  a  rivulet,  and,  slaking  her  weary  Uttle  foet  in  the 
oool  water,  she  abandons  herself  to  her  fotigiied  re- 
flections, quite  forgetting  her  disguise..     What  a* 
sttt^ject  fbr  a  picture;  and  hare  it  it,    thinH  toMr 
Middleton.     The  figure  »  exceedingly  elegant  and 
womanly ;  the  attitude  ei^ressive  and  graoefol;  the 
countenance  tender,  pensive,  lovely,  and  Bweet-na* 
ttfred..    There iaaBotherpioduoiioo' of' Middleton*s 
in  the  book,  of  a  less  interesting  subject,  but  highly 
creditable  to  hb  talents  in  the  execution.     Tlie  rest 
of  the  engravings  (there  are  five-and-twenty  in  all) 
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««  of  Tarious  interett  and  merit;  ire  have  men- 
tioned the  most  remarkable.  They  are  generally 
earefaUjT  and  fkilfulljr  exeeuted ;  and  the  getting  up 
of  theworkisaltc^gether  handaome.  _^ 

Ek^  writttn  in  a  Qmwbry  Chwch->pard :  hjf  Tkomm 
Graff.'    John  Van  Voont. 

Ii  Mr  John  Martin  who  signs  the  prcfiwe,  the  Mr 
Martin?  "  We  merely  ask  for  information," and  that 
we  may  know  to  whom  we  are  to  be  obliged  ibr  a 
Tiry  elegant  and  inteieitinff  edition  of  thia  popular 
poem.  Every  itana  is  iUustrated  with  an  appro- 
priate wood-eutv  and  many  of  the  designs  are  tmlr 
beautiful,  particularly  the  <  Sunset,'  by  Copley  Field- 
ing ;  the  <  Dawn/by  Constable;  the « Father^s  Return,* 
by  SCothard,  though  not  of  his  best,  is  ▼ery  pleas- 
iu; ;  the  little  'Village  Hampden.*  by  Calteot  is  good ; 
Bi^ready's  <  Young  Author,'  waiting  in  the  hall  of  his 
rich  patron,  is  truly  excellent — ^with  the  milliner,  all 
trimming  and  cap-box,  the  sleeping  porter,  the 
**  pampered  menial "  lounging  insolenuy  at  the  door. 
The  book  is  not  without  defects,  but  the  only  one  of 
any  magnitude  is  a  ludicrous  misconception  on  the 
part  of  a  Mr  F.  Howard  of  his  author's  meaning. 
It  is  in  illustration  of  the  stana  beginning  **  Here 
rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth**— accordingly, 
we  see  a  genteel  young  man  in  black,  dressed  like 
Mr  Charles  Kemble  in  Romeo,  reclining  by  a 
riTulet,  whereas  the  lines  speak  of  a  man  who  has 
reeeiTed  deeent  Christian  biuriaL ' 


BBIITHAK  OV  AWOBS. 

[FaoM  his  posthumous  work,  intitled  *  Deontology,* 
from  which  so  many  excellent  passages  have  been 
extracted  in  the  Lovnoir  JooairAL.]  * 

LxT  the  passion  of  anger  be  analysed,  and  its  conse- 
quences traced  When  under  its  influence  a  man 
is  suffering  pain — pain  produced  by  the  cootemphi- 
tion  of  the  act  which  has  excited  the  passion,  an 
immediate  consequencee  is,  a  desire  to  produce  pain 
in  the  breast  of  the  party  who  has  excited  the  anger. 
Anger,  then,  has  in  it  two  constant  higredients,— . 
IMun  suflRared  by  the  angry  man,  and  a  desire  to  give 
pain  to  the  person  by  whom  he  has  been  made  angnr. 

And  now  to  the  ouestion  of  virtue  and  vice.  As 
there  is  no  anger  without  pain,  the  man  who  draws 
pain  upon  hinnelf  without  the  compensation  of  a 
more  than  equivalent  pleasure^  viohOes  the  law  of 
prudence. 

Next  comes  the  desire  to  produce  pain  in  the  breast 
of  the  otject  of  anger.  This  desire  cannot  be  grati- 
fied without  malevolence  and  maleficence.  Here  is 
an  obvious  vioktion  of  the  law  of  benevolence.  And 
here  we  have  an  exemplification  of  the  relationship 
1>etween  passion  and  pain  and  pleasure;  between 
passion  and  virtue  and  vice. 

Cannot  anger  then  be  indulged  without  vice  in 
both  its  shapes,  without  imprudence  and  without 
maleficence? 

It  cannot !  It  cannot,  at  least,  whenever  it  rises 
to  the  height  of  passion.  And  here  a  more  remote 
but  more  misohievous  result  presents  itself  to  view, 
asa  vioUtion  of  the  law  of  self-regarding  prudence. 
The  passion  cannot  be  gratified  but  by  the  produc- 
*'tion  of  pain  in  his  broist  by  whom  the  anger  has 
been  excited,  and  pain  cannot  be  produced  there 
without  a  counter  desire  to  retaliate  the  pain  or 
greater  pain  on  him  who  has  produced  it.  To  the 
pain  in  the  breast  of  the  angry  man  there  is  a  ter- 
mination, and  most  oommonly  a  speedy  termination, 
but  to  the  remote  pain,  which  may  be  considered  a 
third  link  in  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  who  can 
put  a  limit?  Anger  may  have  had  what  is  called  its 
revenge,  but  the  exerdse  of  that  revenge  may  have 
created  the  durable  passion  of  enmity,  to  whose  con- 
sequences it  is  impossible  to  affix  a  boundary. 

Since  anger  cannot  exist  without  vice,  what  is  to 
be  done  ?  Can  a  nuin  exist  without  anger  ?  With- 
out anger  can  injuries  be  averted,  can  self-defence, 
can  self-preservation  be  provided  for  ?  * 

Certainly  not  without  the  production  of  pain  to 
him  who  has  inflicted  the  injury.  But  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  pain  anger  is  not  necessary.  Anger 
is  no  more  necessary  than  to  the  surgeon  by  whom,  to 
save  sufiering  or  life,  a  painful  operation  is  performed. 
No  anger  is  excited  in  his  breast  by  the  view  of  the 
agony  he  inflicts,  or  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
greater  evil  which  would  follow  but  for  his  inter- 
mrence.  That  anger  should  never  have  place  is  not 
possible :  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  structure  of 
the  human  mind.  But  it  may  be  said,  and  that  on 
every  occasion,  and  without  any  exception,  that  the 
less  there  is  of  it  the  better;  for  whatever  pain  is 
needAil  to  the  production  of  the  useful  effect,  that 
pain  will  be  much  better  measured  without  the  pas- 
sioil  than  by  it. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  there  are  eireumstanose  in 
which  not  only  pain~4he  natural  efi^  of  anger- 
pain  purposely  produced,  but  anger  itself,  the  passion 
of  anger,  is  useful  and  even  necessary  to  the  exiat- 


enos  iA  society,  wbA  wkt  these  circumstances  In  our 
Qirn  country  oxteaA  oifer  the  w<Me  field  of  pebal 
joriipudeiict.  I  have  been  robbed— tlie  oflbndei,  on- 
conviction,  wiU  be  capitally  punished,  or  transported 
in  a  state  of  servitude.  SbaU  I  proeecute  him? 
Not  if  self-rsgarding  prudence  is  alone  to  be  my 
counsellor;  for  her  counsel  would  be-^Add  not  to 
the  loss  inflieted  by  the  robbery,  the  fiirther  loss  in- 
flicted on  you  by  the  prosecution.  Not  if  I  consult 
benevoleiiee,  for  she  would  say— The  punishment  is 
too  great  for  the  offence.  And  such  is  the  response 
which,  in  the  knowledge  of  everybody,  and  especially 
when  the  punishment  of  death  is  menaced,  frequently 
delermineBa  man'seondoec 

But,  were  the  matter  rightly  considered,  the  re- 
eponse,  it  might  be  said,  would  be— Yes,  prosecute; 
fbr  the  good  of  the  community  requires  that  neither 
the  suflbrinff  of  the  offender  in  the  shape  of  punish- 
ment, nor  the  suflMng  of  yourself,  the  prosecutor, 
in  the  shiq>e  of  vexation  and  expence,  should  be 
grudged.  Good !  But  I  can  ill  aflSird  it :  the  pecu- 
niary burden  to  me  will  be  grester  than  that  unoer- 
Uin,  unestimated,  and  remote  benefit  which  will 
grow  out  of  the  prosecution  and  ito  results.  Again, 
the  responses  of  benevolence  have  no  Influence  with 
me.  Be  they  ever  so  decisive,  they  have  not  a  pre- 
ponderant weight  in  my  mind. 

In  this  case»  neither  prudence  nor  benevolence 
will  produce  action;  and  yet;  if  action  were  not  pro- 
duced, the  security  of  sodety  would  suffer  a  serious 
shock— a  shock  serious  in  proportion  to  its  fre- 
ouency ;  and,  if  constant,  security  would  be  wholly 
destnnred,  and  the  general  ruin  of  property  would 
immediately  follow.  The  supposed  virtue  in  both 
its  forms  is  sufficient  to  preeerve  society,  and  anger, 
however  dissocial    iu    character,    is   indispensably 

ui- 


stndythem  thoroughly  will  be  compelled  to  adniim 
their  general  character,  and  wilT  AmI  it  an  envbM^ 
prHil^  to  be  enabled  to  relieve  diwunises  in  whidi 
It  is  Isspossible  not  to  sympathise,  an^  to  place  then 
generally  in  circumstances  which  shall  aferd  scope 
and  encoursgement  to  their  virtues.— Hi'  Ok^,  in 
Communkutiont  to  tht  Poor- Low  Commiitionen, 


TABLB   TAIiX. 

Sxqmnie  iZAyaie.— (Butler,  speaking  of  an  apo* 
thecary): — 

Stored  with  deletery  metFeines, 
Which  whosoever  took  is  dtad  tinee. 

.—  PoxTET,  Philosopht,  Rxuoiok,  arc  united  in 
the  spirit  of  Love.  By  that  spirit,  expanded  and 
elevated.  Intellect  and  Imagination  create  within 
themselves  conceptions  and  emotions  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful,  the  spiritual  and  the  everhisting.  Poet- 
ry is  the  produce  of  Love  in  iu  delight — Philosophy 
of  Love  in  its  wonder — Religion  of  Love  in  its  gra- 
titude— and  thus,  in  all  higher  moods,  the  Three  are 
One.  Love  broods  on  the  wonders  of  its  own  delight, 
and  Poetry  is  solemnised  into  Philosophy.  Love  is 
instructed  in  the  first  cause,  and  Philosophy  is  sancti- 
fied into  Religion.  Then  sings  the  philosophical  pious 
Poet  his  hymns  and  odes  on  Nature  and  Nature's 
God,  and  the  tongues  of  men  are  as  Angels.*— J^tsays 
on  Spemer  in  Blackwood's  Magatine* 

A  Secret  of  Longevity,-^  Adxtantion  and  light  con- 
templation are  very  powerful  to  the  prolonging  of 
life ;  for  they  hold  the  spirits  in  such  things  as  delight 
them,  and  suffer  them  not  to  tumultuate  or  to  carry 
themsdves  unquletly,  and  waywardly.  And  therefore 
all  the  contemplators  of  natural  things  which  had  so 
many  and  so  eminent  objects  to  admire  (as  De- 
mocritus,  Plato,  Parmenides,  Apollonius,)  were  long 
lived ;  also  Rhetoricians  which  tasted  but  lightly  of 
things,  and  studied  ritherexomation  of  speech  than 
profundity  of  matter,  were  long  lived  (as  Oorgias, 
Protagoras,  Isocrates,  Seneca,)  and  certainly,  as  old 
men  are,  for  the  most  part,  talkative,  so  talkative 
men  doe  often  grow  old :  for  it  shews  a  light  contem- 
pktion ;  and  such  as  does  not  much  straine  the  ^irits, 
or  vex  them.  But  subtiU,  and  acute^  and  eager  in- 
quisition shorten  life;  for  it  tireth  the  spirit,  and 
wasteth  it.—  Bacon*t  J3utory  of  Life  and  Death, 

'''  The  Poor  cf  Enj^amd.— The  poor  deserve  all  the 
attention  we  can  give  them  ;  they  aro  grateful  and 
respectful  to  their  superiors,  and  roost  kind  to  one  an- 
other. Contempt,  or  neglect,  they  will  resent  it,  and  they 
have  a  right  to  do  so ;  but  let  any  one  manifost  an  interest 
in  their  concerns,  address  them  kindly,  assist  them  with 
discriminaton,  refuse,  when  necessary,  with  mildness, 
and  reprove  with  temper,  and  he  will  never  find  reason 
to  complain.  As  the  almoner  of  public  charities,  I  have 
been  brouffht  into  contact  with  thousands  of  them 
of  all  grades,  from  the  respectable  artisan  down  to  the 
imprisoned  felon.  I  have  never  been  treated  with  dis- 
respect ;  and  have  far  more  frequently  had  reason  to 
bludi  at  the  excess  of  their  gratitude,  than  to  reproach 
them  for  unthankfulness.  Their  kindness  to  one 
another  in  their  distresses  b  most  exemplary  and 
affecting.  When  pleading  for  a  neighbour,  they  will 
indeed  urse  the  absence  of  every  claim  upon  them- 
selves, and  their  inability  to  afford  any  assistance ;  but 
after  the  aid  they  have  been  soliciting  has  either  been 
obtained  or  denied,  they  will  cheerfully  divide  their 
morsel,  and  perform  .voluntarily  and  gratuitously 
every  service.  Their  fiiults  are  on  the  surfocs^  and 
are  often  nothing  more  than  that  coarseness  of  manner 
which  belongs  to  their  station ;  but  whoever  wUl 


TO  CORkESPONDKNTS. 

F.,  who  writes  to  us  on  a  point  in  our  Supplement 
connected  with  Northumberland  House,  shall  have 
an  explanation  in  our  next  He  is  quite  mistaken 
respecting  the  intention  of  the  passage. 

The  Sonnet  to  F.  M.  W.  will  be  inserted  with 
pleasure. 

Alavnsmsis  and  C.P.J,  have  our  best  thanks; 
but  they  will  have  seen  th«t  their  communication 
was  anticipated. 

We  respect  J.  D.  for  the  way  in  whidi  he  consoles 
his  misfiMtunes. 

We  oongratubte  A.  N.  on  his  happiness. 

Eva  shall  be  attended  to»  as  soon  as  we  have  done, 
our  duty  to  <Chri8tie*s  WflL*   * 

A  RsAoia  has  obliged  us  in  pointing  out  to  onr 
attention  the  book  be  speaks  of,  connected  with  city 
history.     We  shaU  procure  a  sight  of  it. 

The  Tales  mentioned  by  H.  H.  have  a  promising 
title ;  but  we  presume  it  would  better  suit  his  pur* 
pose  to  publish  them  elsewhere. 

The  verses  of  W.  S.  &  have  good  points,  but  are 
very  unequaL 

A  communication  firora  our  fnend,  **  The  Haas 
Sachs  of  Dover,"  shall  appear  the  first  opportunity. 

The  elegant  selection  of  French  poetry,  untitled 
Fleurs  de  Poesie  Modeme,*  published  by  Mess» 
Chapman  and  Hall,  has  been  received,  and  will  have 
further  notice. 

W.  H.  C  appears  to  have  a  genuine  Uste  for 
Poussb. 

The  kind  recommendation  of  our  Bristol  fHend 
shall  be  duly  considered. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  both  the  letters 
of  our  friend  W.  H.  S. 

The  question  between  A  Comstaht  RxADxa  and 
hu  friend,  respecting  our  non-notice  of  Mr  Braham 
in  other  periodicals,  is  easily  settled.  We  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  recording  our  admiration  of  him 
(so  to  speak)  a  thousand  times. 

We  will  make  a  point  of  seeing  the  articles  men- 
tioned by  Mr  A.  C,  and  of  taking  his  propoml  into 
consideration. 

.  The  use  of  the  word  «  domestic**  in  a  national 
sense,  as  opposed  to  ««  foreign,"  is  certainly  not  cor- 
rect in  the  abstract,  since,  taken  literally,  it  applies 
only  todomue  or  the  house ;  yet  as  all  the  intoiud 
politics  of  a  nation  affect  people  more  or  less  in  their 
domesticities,  and  may  be  said,  literally  as  well  aa 
metaphorically,  to  ^  come  home  to  men*s  business 
and  bosoms,"  and  as  a  strong  sense  of  ^this  identifica- 
tion of  national  and  household.  Interests  is  shown  in  a 
variety  of  phrases  in  use^  such  as  **  Aoms-consump« 
tion,"  **  at  home  and  altroad,^  meaning  out  of  doors 
merely,  or  in  another  country,  &c.,  it  appears  to  us 
that  custom  (a  great  warranter  in  itself)  has  justly 
determined  the  question  so  politely  referred  to  our 
judgment  by  Mr  C.  R. 

The  *  Horrors  of  Atheism,'  a  Vision  finom  Jean. 
Paul  Richter,  shall  appear  speedily. 
^  We  should  be  happy  to  encourage  the  ingenuouJb 
studies  of  £.  N.  who  translates  from  Schiller ;  but 
can  he  not  find  some  shorter  passage? 

We  are  obliged  to  Oirx  or  the  Millioit  for  his 
kind  expressions.  The  edition  alluded  to  is  not  an 
edition  already  existing,  but  one  contemplated.  Per« 
haps  Oki  of  the  Miluon^wiU  find  the  point  in 
question  satisfactorily  noticed  in  an  article  which 
will  appear  in  the  Lonxmx  Joir&XAL  next  Wednes- 
d.y. 

The  communication  of  our  friend  Booxwoax 
next  week.  His  wi^es  with  regard  to  the  printing 
shall  be  attended  to. 

Mr  Teae^s  *  One  Step  Further  in  Stenography* 
shall  be  noticed  forthwith. 
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TO    THS    PUBLIC 

For  the  coHveuUnet  of  thote  who  may  like  to  begin  a 
wem  pttrehaee  with  a  new  year,  as  weU  a$  for  theft- 
neu  of  the  thing  in  ittelf,  the  volume  of  the  London 

.  JouANAL  for  ld94y  thot^h  it»  fret  number  appeared 
in  April,  wiU  dose  with  the  Slst  of  December,  and 
the  vehtmefor  1895  eommtnee  with  the  first  week  of 

^  January.  A  HUe  pays  and  index  to  the  present 
yearns  vobme,  fbr  Undiny  up  with  sets  that  have  been 

'  hepi  by  the  readers,  wiU  appear  without  delay ;  and 
tomplete  volumes  may  be  had  of  the  publisher,  Mr 
Mooper,  or  by  order  on  any  other  bookseller. 


CHBX8TMA8   BVB   AHD   0HRXSTMA8 
DAT. 

Tux  Almanack  has  been  very  accommodating  to  us 
this  year,  in  enabling  us  to  publish  a  Journal  on  the 
eye  of  the  three  great  annual  holidays ;  for  May- 
Day  Eve,  Christmas  Eve,  and  New  Year's  Eve,  all 
fidl  on  a  Wednesday ;  so  that  we  can  prepare  Tor  a 
day  of  merriment  with  our  readers,  right  upon  the 
coming  of  the  day  itself  without  interfering  with  it 
when  it  comes. 

>  Of  these  three  holidays,  Christmas  Day  is,  for 
many  reasons,  the  greatest ;  and  one  reason  among 
others  is,  that  it  stands  out  of  the  winter-time,  the 
£rst  and  warmest  of  them.  It  is  the  eye  and  fire  of 
the  season,  as  the  fire  is  (^  CSiristmas  and  of  one's 
room.  We  have  always  loved  it,  and  ever  shall ; 
first,  (to  give  a  child's  reason,  and  a  very  good  one, 
too,  in  this  instance,)  because  Christmas  Day  is 
Christmas  Day ;  second,  (which  is  included  in  that 
reason,  or  rather  includes  it,  for  it  is  the  greatest,) 
because  of  a  high  argument,  which  will,  more  pro- 
perly, stand  by  itself  at  the  dose  of  this  article ; 
third,  because  of  the  hollies  and  other  evergreens 
which  people  conspire  to  bring  into  cities  and  houses 
on  this  day,  making  a  kind  of  summer  in  winter, 
and  reminding  us  that  "  The  poetry  of  earth  is  never 
dead;"  fourth,  because  we  were  brought  up  in  a 
cloistered  school,  where  carols  had  not  gone  out  of 
ftshion,  and  used  to  sit  in  circles  round  huge  fires, 
fit  to  roast  an  ox,  making  inconceivable  bliss  out  of 
cakes  and  sour  oranges;  fifth,  because  of  the  fine 
things  which  the  poeto  and  others  have  said  of  it ; 
sixth,  because  there  is  no  business  going  on,— 
**  Manrnion**  is  suspended;  and,  seventh,  because 
New  Tear's  Day  and  Twelfth  Day  come  after  it; 
that  is  to  say,  because  it  is  the  leader  of  a  set  of 
holidays,  and  the  spirit  is  not  beaten  down  into  com^ 
mon-place  the  moment  it  is  over.  It  closes  and 
begins  the  year  with  cheerfulness. 

We  have  collected,  under  the  head  of  « The  Week,' 
some  nodces  of  the  other  principal  poinU  connected 
with  Christmas.  Most  of  them  are  now  losing  their 
•Id  lustre,  only  to  |pve  way,  we  trust,  by  and  by,  to 
better  evidences  of  rejoicing.  The  beadle  we  can 
dispense  with,  and  even  the  Christmas-boxes ;  espe- 

Vran  the  SteiBi-PrHior  C  A  W.  fUTHiLi..  UtUt  Pnltsner^lnitl 


cially  as  we  hope  nobody  will  then  want  them.  And 
the  *  Bellman's  Verses*  shall  turn  to  something  nobler, 
albeit,  we  have  a  liking  for  him ;  ay,  for  his  very 
absurdities ;  there  is  something  in  them  so  old,  so 
unpretending,  and  so  reminiscent  about  him.  As 
long  as  the  bellman  is  alive,  one's  grandfiither  does 
not  seem  dead,  and  his  cocked-hat  lives  with  him. 
Good  '  Bellman's  Verses'  will  not  do  at  all.  There 
have  been  some  such  things  of  late,  '*  most  tolerable 
and  not  to  be  endured."  We  have  even  seen  them 
witty,  which  is  a  great  mistake.  Warton  and  Cow- 
per  unthinkingly  set  the  way  to  them.  Tou  may 
be  child-like  at  Christmas ;  you  may  be  merry  ;  you 
may  be  absurd, — in  the  worldly^sense  of  the  term ; 
but  you  must  write  with  a  fiuth,  and  so  redeem  your 
old  Christmas  reputation  somehow.  Belief  in  some- 
thing great  and  good  preserves  a  respectability,  even 
in  the  most  childish  mistakes ;  but  it  feels  that  the 
company  of  banter  is  unworthy  of  it.  The  very 
absurdity  of  the  <  Bellman's  Verses'  b  only  bearable, 
nay  only  pleasant,  when  we  suppose  them  written 
by  some  actual  doggrel-poet  in  good  fiuth.  Mere 
mediocrity  hardly  allows  us  to  give  our  Christmas- 
box,  or  to  believe  it  now-a-days  in  earnest ;  and  the 
smartness  of  your  cleverest  worldly-wise  men  is  fielt 
to  be  wholly  out  of  place.  No,  no*;  give  us'the  good 
old  decrepid  '  Bellman's  Verses,*  hobbling''  as  their 
bringer,  and  taking  themselves  fin*  something  re- 
spectable like  his  cocked-hat,  or  give  us  none  at  all. 
We  should  not  like  even  to  see  him  in  a  round  hat. 
He  would  lose  something  of  the  old  and  oracular  by 
it.  K  in  a  round  hat,  he  should  keep  out  of  sight, 
and  not  contradict  the  portrait  of  himself  at  the  top 
of  his  sheet  of  verses,  with  his  bell  and  his  beadle's 
stafi;  The  pictures  round  the  verses  may  be  new'; 
but  we  like  the  old  better,  no  matter  how  worn  out, 
provided  the  subject  be  discernible ;  no  matter  what 
blots  for  the  eyes,  and  muddlness  for  the  clouds. 
The  worst  of  these  c^d  wood-cuts  are  often  copied 
firom  good  pictures ;  and,  at  all  events,  they  wear  an 
aspect  of  the  old  sincerity. 

Qive  ui»  in  short,  a  foundation  of  that  true  old 
Christmas  sincerity  to  go  upon  (no  matter  under 
what  modification  of  belief,  provided  it  be  of  a 
Chrbtian  sort),  and  like  the  better  sort  of  Catholics, 
who  go  to  chiuvh  in  the  morning  and  to^  their  dance 
in  the  trening,  we  can  begin  the  day  with  a  mfld 
gravity  ci  recollection,  And  finish  it  with  all  kinds  of 
forgetftd  mirth,- -forgetful,  because  realizing  the 
happiness  for  which  we  are  thoughtfuL  It  is  a 
pemieioas  mistake  among  pemns  who  exclusivdy 
call  themselves  religious,  to  think  they  ought  never 
to  be  cheerful,  without  calling  to  mind  considerations 
too  vast  and  grand  for  cheerfulness ;  thereby  repre- 
senting the  oljeet  of  their  reverenoe  after  the  fitthion 
of  an  officious  and  tyrannical  parent,  who  should  cast 
the  perpetual  shadow  of  his  dignity  o? er  his  cfaildmi's 


sports.  Those  sports  are  a  part  of  the  general 
ordinance  of  things.  Man  is  a  laughing  as  well  as  a 
thinking  creature ;  and  **  there  is  a  time,"  says  the 
wise  man,  «  for  all  things."  Formal  set  times  for 
being  reli^ous  and  thoughtful  are,  to  be  sure,  not 
the  only  times ;  but  a  perpetual  formality  is  merely 
the  same  mistake  rendered  thorough-going  and 
intire !  It  might  be  thought  unnecessary  to  touch 
upon  this  point  now-a-days,  and  a  violation  of  our 
own  inculcations  of  seasonableness  to  notice  it  in  the 
present  article;  but,  for  a  reason  which  we  shall 
mention  presently,  a  periodical  writer  who  is  in 
earnest  is  much  hampered  by  certain  inconsirtencies 
in  the  demands  of  some  of  his  readers ;  and  what  we 
feel,  we  express. 

To  have  a  thorough  sense,  then,  of  Christmas, 
grave  and  gay,  and  to  reconcile  as  much  as  possible 
of  iu  old  times  to  the  new,  one  ought  to  begin  with 
Christmas  Eve,  to  see  the  log  put  on  the  fire,  the 
boughs  fixed  somewhere  in  the  room,  and  to  call  to 
mind  what  is  said  by  the  poeU,  and  those  beautiful 
aooounts  of  angels  singing  in  the  air,  which  inspired 
the  seraphical  strains  of  the  Handel  and  CorellL 
Those  who  possess  musical  instruments  should  turn 
to  these  strains,  or  procure  them,  and  warm  their 
imaginations  by  their  performance.  In  paintings 
firom  Italy  (where  the  violin,  on  account  of  Its 
greater  mastery,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people^ 
is  held  in  more  esteem  than  with  us),  we  often  see 
choral  visions  of  angels  in  the  douds,  singing  and 
playing  on  that  instrument  as  well  as  the  harp ;  and 
certainly,  if  ever  a  sound  which  may  be  supposed  to 
resemble  them,  was  yet  heard  upon  earth,  it  is  in 
some  of  the  harmonies  of  Arcangelo  CorellL*  And 
the  recitative  of  Handel's  divine  strain,  <  There  were 
shepherds  abiding  in  the  fields,*  is  as  exquisite  fiv 
truth  and  simplicity  as  the  cheek  of  innocence.  See 
what  Milton  has  sung  of  these  angelic  symphonies, 
in  the  Ode  extracted  into  our  present  Number. 
Shakspeare  has  touched  upon  Christmas  Eve  with  a 
reverential  tenderness,  sweet  as  if  he  had  spoken  it 
hushingly. 


Somie  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  i 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated. 
The  bird  ofdammy  singeth  all  night  long. 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dare  stir  abroad; 
The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets  strfte^ 
No  fiury  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm ; 
So  hallowed  and  so  yradaus  is  the  time. 

Upon  which  (for  it  is  a  character  in  Hamlet  who  is 
speaking)  Horatio  observes,  in  a  sentence  remarkable 
for  the  breadth  of  its  sentiment  as  wdl  as  the  niceness 
of  its  smcerity  (like  the  whole  of  that  apparently 
fiivourite  character  of  the  poet,  who  loved  a  friend). 

So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  bdieve  it: 
that  is  to  say,  he  believed  all  that  was  worthy,  and 
iseogniaed  the  balmy  and  Christian  effect  produced 

•  Bee  idi  ftameos  Pastorale  in  the  seooad  Nwaber  of  d» 
•  MMkal  Ubvary,'  lately  poUUied. 
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upon  well-disposed  and  sympathetic  4ntid»4)f  ffilB^- 
tions  on  the  season. 

The  Waits,  that  surprise  us  with  music  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  evidently  originated  in  honour  of 
the  heavenly  vl^tation.  The^  an^  unf<]iiunt>dy, 
not  apt  to  be  veif  celesMNof  thIelrJtinIL  %emfs  a 
fellow  in  i^rticij^r,  tM  pl^s  tW  bass)  wh0«ee«p  to 
make  a  potnt  of  being  out  of  tune.  He  lias  two  or 
three  notes  that  are  correct  enough,  that  enable  him 
to  finish  in  a  style  of  grandeur  abd  self-aillslietioB, 
but  his  «bye.play,**  for  the  moet  part,  b  horrible, 
riofwew,  the  very  Hm.  of  muak  fs  gpod,  eqiaeiiBy 
in  t2teMlddlex>f  the  ai^t«  aad<i*llt(le  in^iniiuMi 

f  iiiJBiiilBn 


oT'tti  eild  infara,  '«hiU  b^  «at*  be  dttnkfulibr 
hi!  Iiest  part%  ani  alif  aa -we  can  x>v«r  ftit  wont. 
Vmta^im^^Hfkh  btoBom  a  nnfrtt  imrfeal  pebple, 
zeafoua  amateurs  will  voluntter  thair  sanrlcea  on  fisM 
ni|^t8»«iad,  goiog  tetb  wlA  fhelr^hflrps  and  guitars, 
ch)|rai  Iheir  friends  and  neigMKmrs  with  sirains  ren- 
dind  truly.  diviiM%y  the  faeor«nd  the  oecasion, — 

Divinely  warbled  voice 
Ajaa^rering  th*  alriaged  aoio. 


(Sflfr  liilBni*4.ode^  as  aiie>fg  ■wniinind  ) 

iSbft^alilloeBS  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  bannooj* 

Mvekauf  of  Pienice.  ^ 

A  Ch^isMnas  Day,  to  be  perfect,  ahoiild  be.  dear 
and  cold,  with  hoUy-branches  in  berry,  a  blazing 
&ret  a  dioQ^r,  with  mince-pies,  and  games  and  for- 
feit»  in  the  evening.  You  cannot  have  it  1^  perfec- 
tion, if  you  are  very  fine  and  feshionaUe.  K^ither, 
alas !  can  it  be  enjoyed  by  the  very  poor ;  to  that,  in 
feet,  a  perfect  Christmas,  is  impossible  to  be  bad, .  till 
tb^  progreys  of  tilings  has  distributed  oowfert  more 
equally.  But  when  we  do  our  best,  weare^vi- 
leged  to  enjoy  our  utmost ;.  and  charity  gtFCB  us  a 
right  to  hope.  The  oompletest  eojoyer  of  Christmas 
(n^t  to  a  lover  who  has  to  receive  forfeits  firom  bis 
mistress),  is  the  holiday  sohool-boy^  who  sprijigs  up 
early,  like  a  bird,  darting  hither  and  thither,  out  ofsheer 
delight,  thinks  of  his  mince-pies  half  the  morning, 
has  too  much  of  them  when  they  come  (pardon  hi|n  . 
tl^  once),  roasts  cl^esnuts  ^ud  cuts  apples  half  the 
evening,  is  conscious  of  his  new  silver  in  his  pockety 
and  laughs  at  every  piece  of  mirth  with  a  loudness 
that  rises  above  every  other  noise.  Next  day  what  a 
peg-top  will  he  not  buy !  what  string !  what  nuts ! 
what  gingerbread !  And  he  will  have  a  new  clasp- 
knife,  and  pay  three  times  too  'much  for  it.  Sour 
oranges  also  will  he  suck,  squeezing  their  cheeks  into 
his  own  with  staring  eyes ;  and  his  mother  will  teU 
hhn  they  are  not  good  for  him — and  let  him  go  on. 

'  A  Christmas  evening  should,  if  possible,  finish 
with  music  It  carries  off  the  excitement  without 
abruptness,  and  sheds  a  repose  over  the  conclusion  of 
enjoyment. 

A  word  respecting  the  more  seiious  ikartof  thio 
day's  sulyeet  alluded  to  idx>ve.  It  is  but  a  word,  but 
it.nw  90W  «seed  of  rafiectian  in  some  of  the  bast 
naturas^  especially  in  these  days  of  perplexity  between 
now  doctrines  and  old.  It  appears  to  us,  that  there 
is  a  point  never  enough  dwelt  upon,  if  at  all,  by 
those  who  attempt  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  belief  and  the  want  of  it.  It  is  addressed 
only  to  the  beUevera  in  a  Pkovidence,  but  those  who 
have  that  belief,  if  they  have  no  other,  are  a  nu- 
merous body.  The  point  is  this,— that  Christianity, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  Is  m  Oajcat  Evxmt.  It  has  had 
a  wonderfiil  eff^t  on  the  world,  and  st91  has,  even  in 
thf  w«ikingi  of  its  appaccntly  vafilial  dwghtar, 


"Msinm  WWktofky,  who  coulft  nesMr  lave  i»en 
lAat^e  is,  hut  fer  th«  doctrine  at  b<Mndl«s  Dity, 
grafted  upon  the  elegant  self-reference  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  patrbtism  of  the  Romans,  which  was  so 
oftea  a  laire  |uretext  for  the  most  9xut)0gfihoy^y 
inixw^ce.  Now  40  petit  an  event  must  hafere  feien 
in  to  0Kitemflatia«  of  Providence,— one  of  the 
mountain  tops  of  ito  manifesUtion ;  and,  if  we  say, 
even  of  a  Shakspeare  and  a  Plato,  (and  not  without 
reason,)  that  there  is  something  **  divine**  in  them, 
that  is  to  say,  something  partaking  of  a  more  aner- 
getic  and  visible  portion  of  tlie  mysterious  spirit 
breathed  into  mankind,  how  much  more,  and  with 
howmudh  more  rcvevotSil  atae,  oiq^  we  mt  to 
hmm  a  divine  impremm  of  <ha  aatMte  tt  Him,  who 
dMw  the  great  fine  between  ihe  nanowaass  of  the 
old  world,  and  the  universalities  of  the  new,  and 
uttered  to  the  earth,  fbaaoffik  the  angelical  organ  of 
his  whole  being,  life,  and  death,  that  tnilyeciastial 
doctrine  "  Think  of  oiherM  T 

In  saying  this,  we  have  no  intention  of  begging 
the  question  in  fevour  of  any  species  of  fidse  Christi. 
anity,  either  such  as  is  dishonourable  to  heaven  by 
its  bigotry  and  other  melancholy  inoonsLsteneies,  or 
pernicious  to  man  by  its  (fisingenuousness  and 
worldly  use.  In  thorough  and  spotless  stnoeaty  do 
we  say  it.  Would  we  were  as  firee  fiY>m  blemkh  In 
other  respects!  But  we  add  this  protestation  In 
order  to  discrepate  our  opinion  from  those  who 
make  '*  artistical "  or  **  theatrical  **  ones  of  a  show  of 
Christian  belief^  very  much,  we  think,  to  be  depre- 
cated, and  such  as  the  <  Athenarum'  pointed  at  the 
other  day  in  some  excellent  remarks  on  a  French 
book.  And  the  editor  of  the 'Kent  Herald'  will 
have  the  kindness  to  take  it  as  a  reply  to  his  hand- 
some comment  on  our  notice  of  his  poetical  address 
to  us,  published  a  few  weeks  ago  in  this  Journal, 
under  the  head  of  a  '  Remonstrance  and  an 
Answer  :*  for  it  is  he,  it  seems,  who  honoured  us 
with  the  verses ;  and  some  perplexity  in  oonnexion 
with  the  present  subject  was,  we  suspect,  at  the 
bottom  of  diem.  We  intended  to  say  more,  especially 
for  the  sake  of  the  correspondent  who  writes  to  us 
under  die  signature  of  Okk  or  ram  Miluon  ;  but  it 
dread  ofviolating  onranti-conCroversiid  systemhinders 
us,  as  well  as  some  other  considerations ;  and  we 
should  apologize  for  its  introduction  on  this  holiday 
occasion,  did  not  the  holiday  itself  warrant  an  alterna- 
tion of  the  liveliest  and  most  serious  moods.  Xoickily, 
be  serious  as  we  may,  there  is  nothing,  thank  heaven, 
ponderous  or  gloomy  in  our  seriousness.  Our 
notions  of  Christianity  are  as  universal  as  the  skies, 
and  as  happy  as  childhood ;  and  our  emblem  of  it,  if 
we  were  a  painter,  and  could  paint  it  in  one  figure, 
weuld  be  a  child  with  the  forehead  of  a  man, — ^the 
meetk^  of  the  extremes  of  inni»cenee  and  wisdom. 


AU  Great  JPoeis  Choi  Mm,  —  False  phaesephy, 
felse  poetry,  and  felse  religian^*-all  arise  from  self-, 
willed  ignorance,  or  misconceptions  of  the  intimations 
Natuie  gives  us  of  her  own  laws.  «*  Ttvilk  and  pure 
delight**  are  ijuepavable,  because,  cognate ;  but  im- 
pure pleasure  obscures  and  confuses  those  intimations 
which  in  their  sidAled  hrigfatness  are  intidtifea. 
Heikoe  all  great  poeto  have  been  good  men.  In  all 
cases  where  the  physical  has  disturbed  or  oppressed  the 
spiritual,  poetry  in  that  m«i's  being  has  Uoguiibed 
and  diedf  or  shown,  by  fits  and  starts,  a^convulsiTe 
strength  tenacious  of  troubled  life.  And  so  has  it 
ever  Inrad  with  philosapfay  and  teUgioB-^Jn  the  jdadaj/ 
or  extinction  of  "  pure  delight,**  whether  wroittht  by 
prideful  reason  rushing  into  the  dark,  or  by  polluted 
Bevel  impi^ent  of  the  ideal,  philosophy  degeaeratiai^ 
ipto  scepticism,  and  reli^oa  into  superstiuoo,— £s* 
say$  on  Sptnter,  in  Blaekwood^s  MagaziM,   , 


THZL'SOHa   or   THB    OAT. 

[1^  hi  II  iiilsMi.  a  liberty  with  our  esteemed  corre- 
spondent, BooKwoBM,  in  publishing  the  following 
private  communication,  by  way  of  prefeoe  to  the  good 
old  saag  eirti  whichdwhas^Av^ured  u%4«sl,  to  say 
•otfefeg  (fthe  4oaHWttdaAin  willi  which  fee  sets  out, 
«idl»f  wU^  we«e  w|llii|g  to  aeiil  oursJves,  it  will 
«ave«s  the^nec^ty  of  na(Scing«>ne  or  taw  points  in 
other  words ;  and  there  is  something  to  us  so  pleasant 
and  straightforward  in  his  style,  that  we  could  not 
bdp  psteling  the  whole  of  it.] 
«  DxAa  Sib, 

bytthe  Fireside.*  put  ar  In  rniad  of  a  fleoftdk  sof^ 
supposed  to1)e  the  mminatinm  of  a  eat  (albeit  sbe  is 
not  a  f^gmncttimg  ammsl),  w&t  hasking  in  die  sun 
of  a  comfortable  file.  I  have  ■written  it  down  fWmi 
memory,  and  transmit  it  to  ythi,  drinking  it  may  per- 
h«|^  be  worthy  a  place  in  your  Jouraal.  If  you 
deem  that  H  Is  so  worthy,  please  yveiKreetfons  diat 
itte  «ier  197  *  by  a  compositor  who  is  a  SeotebiiMui, 
that  die  Scottish  spellfaig  nay^  be  attended  to.  i 
hope  you  will  exmse  this  iutcrfereuce,  hut  I  have 
ofem  bevi  ^eaed  widt  the  fahmdeiv  madeby  Epglisb- 
men  in  Bucb  oases. 

<*  The  burthen  of  the  <«a^— 'Thfeetfaveeds  Mf  m 
thrum '-.-is  the  tnuilatlon' given  to  the  aound  of  die 
ca^s  purring  by  the  Bbotch,  I  suppose -firom  die  sfani- 
hurity  which  exists  hetween  it  and  the  ^bhrring"  of 
a  spinai^-whenl,  to  whish  <  Three  threads  an*  a 
thmm*  «rideiidy  refers. 

<<  In  the  *  Hints  for  Table  Tidk  *  which  you  hare, 
will  you  be  so  kind  as  correct  the  following  error. 
Tldkiog  4f  *theuiisuj  being  in  the  verysidntatiaB,' 
Ih0vedstifvd>itifeooa«nMo(Itintt&),  pkase  alter 
that  le  Aoeias,  tfaeeound  of  the  Arabic  word  signify* 
i^g  to  omeeaL  £xouae  tfau  trouble,  and  beKere  me 
yours  truly. 

**  Bsc  a  1834." 

AULB  BAWTHRSN5'  SANG, 

AT  A  SOOICH   mOX^  SIAK. 

The  gudewife  birrs  wi*  the  wheel  a^'day, 

Three  thiwadi  an*  athswa^ 

Three  thceeds  an*  a  thrum, 

A  wdUh  o*  wark,  an*  sma*  time  for.  play, 

Wi*  the  lint  sae  white,  and  worset  grey. 

Work  fu'  hard  she  maun,  while  sing  I  may 

Three  threeds  an*  a  dii«im» 

Three  tiureeds  an*  a  thmm. 

The  gudewife  rises  firae  out  her  bed. 

Three  threads  an*  a  thrum, 
TbiM  thfeadean*  a thruniy 

Wi*  her  ooxey  nicht-mutch  sound  her  head. 

To  steer  the  fire  to  a  blaze  sae  red  ; 

Her  feet  I  rub  wi*  welcome  glad. 

Three  threeds  an*  a  thrum. 
Three  threeds  an*  a  thmm. 

I  daunder  round  her  wT  blythesome  birr, 

Three  threeds  an'  a  thrum, 
Thrae  dnreeds  an*  a  thmm. 
An*  rub  on  her  k|(s  my  sleek  warm  fur;   _ 
Wi*  sweeps  o*  my  tail  I  welcome  her. 
An*  round  her  rin,  wherever  sbe.stir. 

Three  threeds  an*  a  thrum. 
Three  threeds  an'  a  thrum* 

The  men-folks*  time  for  rest  is  gye  sma*. 

Three  threeds  an'  a  thrum. 
Three  threeds  an*  a  durum, 

Tfaey*rs  out  in  simshieiv  an*  out  in  sttaw  ; 

Tho*  ooild  winds  whistle»  or  rain  shoukl  fe',  \X 

I,  i*  the  ingle,  dae  nought  ava*. 

Three  threeds  an*  a  thrum. 
Three  direeds  an'  a'dxnim. 

I  like  the  gudeman,  but  loe  the  wife. 

Three  threeds  an*  a  thrum. 
Three  threeds  an*  a  thrum. 

Days  mony  they^re  seen  o*  leil and  stnfo;  ^ 

O' sMrow  human  heun  are  rife ; . 

Their  haud^s  been  mine  a*  the  days  o*  my  lifi^ 
Three  direeds  an*  a  thrum. 
Three  threeds  an*  a  thrum. 
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^ 


jurtrBflt  lui  vcuB"flii''ii  flmiiiiy 
TivM  tknedvm*.  a  fliraxa> 
Anf.'wliB  vM  .TOf  •nDc  IiMte*  dad.  ip«irv 
BKthen  aif  aistenram^orMI  i^tbetrcst; 
Left  mt  alane  ta  my  nitSor  dwr, 

Tfanee  tbietds  on'  a  tfaniiiH> 
l^raatiUMd^aai  ft  tlvMm 

An*  s]f7»  she  loe*d  me-nudUftimKr, 

Tbntr  tlMMRcb  US'  a  tbftM^ 

For  want  o'  bervtant,  seara^ta'fefHhia'r, 
Her  on! J  kitten  alie  anddna^nas,. 
I  a  JtMaUnf  was  fta  ier  haarftsaa-aain, 

Hirevtliraadraa'  a^tbrmn, 
Thiaa  lllinds  taf  a  tlurum. 

As  I  grew  a  cat,  wi*  look  sae  dbmer 

Tbroa  tbreedaao*  a  ibnnni 
Thfca  threadvMf  a  thnnm 

Shte  leant  mt  4i>'oate]i  ilie  pilTHn*  niAise-; 

Wi*  the  thief.rikr  rottons  I  had  nae  tmce. 

But  banish'd  tfaem.lrae  the  maister*5  boase^ 
Three;  threeda  an'  &  thmaci^ 
Thsee  tfareed^-an*.  a  tbnxm. 

MUfaer  gnt  fttsbonkssf  aul<^  an*  hHif, 

Tlhwe  thieeds  an'  a  thnim, 
ThEce  Afeede  aa*  athnuB^, 

Thabkiid  in  imr^aina  weaomddan*  tkficr; 

Iftr  dawa  were  Uairtv  an*^fliiet!ou1jfaBr  rib^ 

An*  t*  her  forbears  was  sane  gather^  in, 

Three  threeds  an*  a  thtaBDj 
Three  thraeA  an*  a-itfaranu 

Now  I  sit.hurklin*  aye  i^  the  aa% 

TMrea  Areedaan*  a  thnun^ 
lliTOe  tliieeJs  an*  a  ttavmt 

The  queen  I  am  o*  that  coxey  place; 

As  wi'  ilka  paw  I  dicht  mjF^ftee^. 

X  sing  an'  pnnv  wi*  ssictie  grac% 

Three  threedaan'  r.thnuir, 
1%ree»threed»  aif  a  tfanim. 


kccovvT  or  TxnrsnvauLaa  anihal,. 
TBB  BUBX-BiliZjn  TITiflifmiL 
(From  the 'Ammlet*  for  18^5,...^  exuSmt 

It  was  on  a  beautiful. erening  in  the  month  of  Oelo- 
ber,  the  commencement  of  summer  in  southern  lati- 
tudes, that  we  arrtred  in  a  district  Ijing  to  the  saiKb- 
west  of  Sydney,  and  distant  about  two  hundred  miles 
from  that  of  the  Colonial  Government,  I  approached 
tiie  banks  of  the  Yas  river,  in  the  interior  of  Austin- 
lia.  The  scenery  here  is  of  the  most  pietuzesflue 
description:  the  open  forest  country  and  wooded 
hills ;  the  neat  cottage  and  ^den,  with  the  grain  of 
a,Tivid  green  just  bursting  into  ear ;  the  tranquillity 
around  being  only  occasionally  disturbed  by.  the 
lowing  of  cattle,  bleating  of  sheep,  or  the  gay.and 
blithesome  notes  of  the  feathered  tribe.  The  silver 
stream  of  the  Tas  continued  iu  dlent  course,  its 
banks  adorned  by  the  beautifol  pendulona  aMctas, 
which,  at  that  season,  were  profusely  covwed  by 
their  rich  golden  and  fragrant  blossama;  whila  tiie 
lofty  and  majestic  gum-trees,  the  gracefbl  manna,  or 
tfio  6kfk**^mm^  eak,"  addedto^  tbw  vrntiatr  ^d 
beauty  of  the  landsoepe. 

The  son  was  near  its  setting,  when,  at'  a.  more 
quiet  parr  of  the  river,  I  soncht  the*  burrows  of  those 
shy  animris  the  <*  water-moles,**  the  ormlhmyntAus 
fmrtadoxus  of  natnraHtts^  known  also  sm  the  phrtyans. 
orducfc-biTItd  anhnai.  '*^ 

^  Those  only  who  are  accuatomedto  viewand^inves- 
tigate  the  varying  productions  of  nature— whether  in 
the  peculiar  forms,  and  habito  of  the  «tiU««i^  q^,  ^fae 
brilliant  and  animating  varieties  of  the  v^ctable 
world— can  appreciate  the  true  feelings'  of  ei^oynnct 
experienced  on  seeing  in  theb  native  Imints  craatwes 
which  before  were  known  merely,  fxom  vittue.  de- 
scription. 

Perhaps  no  animal^Qn  ita  first  intiroductaon  into 
Europe,  gave  rise  to  greater  doubts  as  ta  ita  being  a 
production  at  nature,  or  excited  deeper,  iotecests 
among  naturalists  respecting  its  bal^ts  and  ecenoiny, 
than  this  paradoxical  creature,  which^.  froea.  its 
external  appearance^  as  well  as  internal'  aaatoay, 
may  be  correctly  described  as  forming,  a  oonaeetiag 
link  between  the  bird  and  the  quadruped- 

The  animal;  when  seen  in  a  iinng  statnrnmnag 
along  the  graMadyOOttveyeto  the  speeiatoe  an  idmof 
somethrog  supematuaa^  and  ite  niHoaifc  teoKMo- 
dueea  terror  in  tha  minde^of  the  timid:  erenthe 


tftoae  awKuiei  ta  bting^4h|tti 
em  of  tli»  waaer  wfeen  ^HM)  atM»  at  tfken  «iUi 
evcfll'eacs^  and  tlie^'fldb#'«Ksr' avoid  tfkem;  i^, 
alllkMigli  af  eMb*  er  *  ipusCiuieiilto  ^bufm"  it*  l»  an 
anioidt  of  pnCiMlf  hamleasi  aMtoagb  «0M|te»dia- 


AtnaBg-«i»«ollHiifl«i  in  Amiraiia^  -it  Is  known  Vy 
iim.  aame  of  <*  wa«iPMnale»*"fram'Soue'rttsen|l^anee 
k  keam  «v  tbmmmma  Biiwma—  moia.  By*  the 
aboriginal  tritaa  a»  S*«b«ti0,  OeuShurtt:  Plains,  Tas, 
MafcwMiihiiJgwiand  Toawt  eotifaiee»  iiie  deeigpated 
liy  iha  twofiwiesiaallengD^eiendtuBsbiael^  Ifae  kner 
beingtmeee  hi  use  with.  tWsm  than  tha.ibnnea' 

The  Itadipii  depraMei  like  tkm  etter»  molr,  and 
WB&f9f*  Ifis'OOwed'  bif  loi^^and' tUidt  dnrit  binwn 
bain  ondtoRiflatb  whielwla  vsboiir  attd  vei<y  avft  fur, 
iiMiiAiing  tha  tiPO  dButiiict  kinds  ^nd  on  the  seal 
ano  iiliai.  Ohr  th&  abdonen>  bseaet,  and  tbroet,  the 
ftoand'lHiir'i»of  mneh  finer  qnality,and moic'silky 
in  itanattM«  In  young  specimens,  the  undeaenr- 
fiiDereC  thwti#  m  eofvred  if  haircif  a  bemitilbi  ail- 
^ery  while;  tMais  loet,  ftowevv,.  io  theoMt;  tlie 
tmdevMndhoa.  of  the  tail,  in  saris  having  manft^  a 
&w  coacaa  haiee-seattered  over  k.  TMs  circnmstaace 
iiiduwA  many  to^  suppose  thai  the  animal  need  its 
taiias  sptraweli.  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  beaif«r ; 
bttrftani'ameiianiination  <^ thefar Innrowa,  I* haaano 
dvuht  tiiat  tha'bahc  ia  rabbed  off  by  the  attrhlan  of 
the.taiiea  Hism  smfaae- «r  the  gvowuL  ^The'tailis 
fiat^  broBd«4udl  iaohaMig  on^eaeh  side  abnmtly  oflT  at 
the  tiBBrinaliDiw  b^pond^^hid^lhe  long  haHv  projeet. 
The  hair  <m.  the  upper  part  of  the  tMikWiO^<l  d«rk 
cwleviv  longi  and  doarae,  and  dwtitute  of  the  peenliar 
I^MBy  appearance  of  the  other  parts  of  the  bad^. 
Tbeie  nvana^Hi^ian  in  tlB»oolovr«(f  theii\ur'in  all 
thespeeimena  I  have  seen ;  the  under  ahoit  fhr  is  of 
a  gnytsh  fane.  The  wfaoie  of  Ae  under  suAee  of 
tfcle*bady  is  of  albrfogiaeus  ooiaar,  vnsyingintintan- 
Bt^aeeDrdiDg.ioaga.  The  legs  are  shoM)  ftet  pen- 
taiaotyler  webbed,  and  io'  the  lfare*leetv-  the  web 
extends  a  short  distance  beyoni^  the  olaw%  is  looee, 
and  fidls  baoh  wbm-  the  animal  bnrrowa.  The 
head  ia  flat;  and  fhom  tlii<a:nKMtlt,  two  lips^or  nsandi- 
blea  praieeftr.  reseniblii^;'  the  beak  of  a  SfcovieMei 
doek;  the  lower'  mandSble  is-  short  and  nerTow«r 
tittn  the  upper,  and  it»  intemid  adges  ase<chanaelled 
with  nunMauii  jtriis,  resembling^  ia  some  degree, 
tbtbia^aeea.  in-the  biU^ofi^a  dtlehk  Thaooburof  the 
sopu-ioF  mandible  abwci  when.aeen-  in  an.  anioeal 
reoentl^  laten  ont  of  the  weaer^  is  of  a  ddlUdhty, 
gnfish  blaoky  eoirired  with  inaaanerahia  miimtadots, 
and  the  cartiUgiQeus  oaolinnation  aranod  the.  man- 
dible is  unifesDBly  smooth  and.  soft  Tim'  eyes  are 
"^ferf  tmaU,  but  BrilBaal^  andletf»light  inoifWvohMr; 
tlmy  are  sitaaled  rather,  high  up  the  heedi  The 
eDEtemal  oMfieorofi  the  ear  is  situated  arthe;  upper 
part4if  the  aaeemal  angle  of  the  c^w;  the  orifioe  is 
eaaly  diseoveted  wheir  a  fiving  speeimen  ie  aasa- 
mined,.aa4he«Bia[iai  is.tlwD'seen  ireqaeiillytea  open 
and  (doaei  It ;  bnt  nenniiiog.  oaUapsed^ini  dead  spe- 
oimenat  it  ia  not  eesily  pereeised  by  persons  unac- 
qmdmed  with  ita  exact  sitMatsen.  From  thisoriioe 
a  swnieaiinilar  eartiligtnons  eaaal  is  contisRied, 
whioh  terannates  at  the  base  of  the  skoH,  and  pn>- 
bably^  ineraess  the  inteiisily  of  souii4  ff^^  the 
animal  an  aeate  auditory  power.  Thw  size  varies ; 
but  the  nudea  are  unally  found  to  be,  in  a  small 
degree,  hu-ger  than  the  females,  the  average  length 
behig  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inchest 

It  was  at  a-  tranquil  parr  of  the  '!Rbs  river,  which 
the  colonists  call  "ponds,**  on  the  surftce  of  which 
numerous  aquatio  plants  grew,  that  I  flrsr  beheld 
these  animan.  It  ia  in  places  of  this  description 
that  the  water-moles  are  most  commonly  seen,  seek- 
inguheir  fbod  amonf^  the  aquatic  phmts,  whilst  the 
Steep  and  shaded  banka^affimi  themexcellenrsitua. 
tiona<ft»r.ezo«vatiag>  their  burrows. 

^nadily  raeegnitedthetrdBric  bodies  jast  appearing 
levtdwith  Ott  water,  the  headslig^tly  mised,  by  the 
eMeanmde  around  fhem'  fttmi  their  paddHng  tootiens. 
ItisMoassary  at  this^dma  for  the  speotator  to  remain 
perftotly  stationary,  as  the  slightest  noise  or  mcrre- . 
mmft'wili  cause  the  timid  creatures- instantly  no  dis- 
appsar^  and'the^  seldom  re^appear  when  frightened, 
so  acute  are  thetr^  sight  and  hearing;  Bat,  if  the 
spactatorrremain  quiet  while  the  animal'  is  ^dBing 
abant,  he  wtU  have  an  exeeHentview  of  it*  move- 
mmur;  iu.  however^  seldom  remains'  longer  than  one 
or  inpa>  nrinutesj  bvt  dives,  and  re^appeary  a  short 
diManoa  abc^o  or  beknr  the  stream  from  the  place  at 
wWeh  it  was  observed  to  dtscend.  ATthough  the 
anim^.may  rise  close  to  the  spot  on  which  the  sports- 
tam  patiently  wait%  it  is  useless  to  level  the  gun,  as 
tha- aelion  would  cause  ita;instMit  disappearance. 
PraparaHone  nmst  bemade  to>disch«rgathegmi  on 
iia  rfr^peanwee  at  the  suHhoe^  which,  when  'Ae 
aairoal  desaends>  unfrightened^  b*  ahoost  certain  to 
take  placa'in  a^hortitSrosb  A  near  (shMiiyreqmsite, 
a  distant  one.  ben^ahnoatr  asetessu 

When  tba  fur  tawet^  theaaiBMl'haaa  sosledand 
far  from  attractive  appearance,  resembling  more  a 
lump  of  dirty  weeda  which  are.  a/ttmn  seen  flualing 
aboB*<th^rireis>ihaa'  any  prodnetioai  of  the  anfmal 
kingdom';  it  wobM  therefore  often  eseope  ohsesm- 
tion  but  fbr  its  paddling:  motion  in  the  water;  sneh 
was  its  appearance,  when  lying  dead  o»  (hesurftwe, 


ar  wfaiidrtUd  by  tfcer  muw  yfaef  ijhyatnmp-  <rfa 
iMe^ar  aMoogthii  reed^andbuhniahaatti^Mttrprb- 
AtselyMieHRMivpan  lh«-1iMiairf'«b«aim;^ 

The  anlAiila  ate  seen,  lit  the  AustAltim  riveraat 
all  season  of  tlw.yar,  bat  are  n^st  ^undant 
durfagMlhaapring^and  summer  amnth»;  and  t  thitk 
a  query  may  arisr  whether  they  do  mft  hybemate. 
1^  b^  time  fbr  seeing  fhem  h  very  early  in  the 
nomhi^  ^n- hrta  In  the  aveniag;  during  tfoodaaad 
flashes  they  aro  frequently  pereeived  travelling. 'tip 
and  down  the  siveia.  When  going  down,  Usy  ap- 
pear to  allow  tha^tsdvee  to  be  carried  by  the  Ah«e 
cf  tha^  stream  without  atiakmg  pny  exertionj  but 
when  awienning  ■grfniir  the  stream,  ^  their  muiQii. 
larpowar  ii  exerted  to^tfae  utnoet  to  stttm  tha  Ibi^ 
of  the  eunteat.  Tb«  opinion  that  so  oeneridt^F  p«a- 
vailft,  that  these  animals  nmsrbe  shot  ihrttantly  detid, 
othertHse  th^'wA  sink,  andt  not  re«appaaf,  I  did  not 
And  oenc^  in  praeticer  If  missed,  tfiis  h  Hkely^to 
oecur,  but  if  the  animal  is  wonnded^  aHUough  it  sinis. 
It  ahnoflt  Invariilbly  afterwards  ascendlto  the  suffliDe 
of  the  sracer,  some  distanoe  from  the  place- at  wfaith 
it  hnd  dited.  Some  require'  several  shots  before  thty 
am  kUled,  or  befbre-they  are  so  saverety  wounded  as 
ta  secure  tirafr  capture,  which  they,  frequently  tfwdEe, 
even  when  wounded,  by  diving;  and  oftentimes, 
unlesa  the  sportsman  is  very  vi^aift,  in  rising  tliay 
maf  come  up  amongst  reedk  and'  rusher  (which  are 
plentfftd  in  some  parts,  eatending  oat  ft»m  the  banks 
of  the  id^mr),  and  thnsaaeape  observatic^i  attogethjW. 

When  the  omfthorynchus  is  captured,,  it  makes 
p-car  ^flbrts  to  legain  its  liberty,  add  its  locae 
integinnanta  cause  it  to  be  retaitied  with  dMSouli^, 
ibr  the  aniRtal  feels  as  if  it  was  contained  in  a 
tMck  frn^bi^,  under  which  are  very  powerful  cutn- 
neoue  mosdes.  Doring  its  struggles  to-  esoapei  it 
makes  ncr  attempt  to  bite,  but  occasionally  emits  a 
low,  grawUng- noise.  The  aborigines  use  them  fbr 
food.^  The  methods  employed  In  their  capture  are 
by  digging  them  o«r  of  ^e- burrows,  er  by  spearing 
them,  'niey  dig  up  the  burrows  at  oertam  seasons 
of  the  yeatf  when  tlie  young  ai«  neariy  ftill  grown, 
and^at  ma  time  they  consider  them  excellent  eating, 
and  ollen-eapture. the  dd  animal  at  the  same  time. 
One  morning  I  accompanied!  a  native  to  inspect  the 
bonow  of  one  from  whtth,  the  preceding  summer,  he 
told  me  the  youny  had  been  taken. 

We  craUod  ouzselvea  of  his  assifitanoe  in  seekiag 
for  the  burrows.  On  a  steep  bank  near  thas  fatft^^ 
the  Tas  river  where  I  ftist  had  the  gratification  of 
seeing  these  ammals^  and  which  I  have  befone  db- 
scribni  as-  abounding  in  river  nreede,  and  the  hatlks 
decofatad  liy  ovarhm^^g  acaciaa  in  §uU,  blaesi, 
strewiiq;  the  surikce  of  the  water  with  thei^gcdden 
blossoms  diaken  off  by  the  wind,  our  keen-saghted 
guide»pointed  out  to  our  uninitiated  eyes  the  tracks 
of  the  animals  on  the  moist  earth  dose  to  the  water; 
thesan-aeka  being  followed  up  the  bank,  at  a  disunce 
varying  fttmi  two  to  five  fret,  the  entrance  of  the 
batTOw%  oeneealed'by  tbalonpgrass  aad  shmbs  wliiah 
grew  profusely  and  luxuriantly  in  these  situations^  was 
soon  discovered,  and  the  tracks  had  evidently  a  very 
recent  appearance.  Following  the  same  method  he 
had  adopted  on  similar  occasions,  the-  native  placed 
his  hand  within  the  burrow,  and  took  from  its  lower 
surface  pieces  of  day,  on  which  impressions  of  the 
animals*  fret  were  distinctly  marked.  From  the 
situation  of  these  burrowsr  and  from  being  so  con- 
cealed by  shrubs  and  long  grass,  as  well  as  the  height 
and  steepness  of  the  bank,  I  regarded  it  as  next  to 
impossible  to  explore  them. 

Soma  of  the  borrowaon  tin  bank  had  alsa^a  aeeand 
entrance  under  the.  water,  oommuaioeting  with  the 
principal  or  largest  entmnce above  iti  Although  this 
seeoad.-entnmae  wan  found  ia  several,  weaould  not 
discarer  ii  in  alL  Of^.  during  thia  our  firA  eoDeW'- 
sion  of  the  kihd,  we  mistook  thabeles  of  waCer^Mtts 
and  other .animala  for  thosa^f  the  omithoi)tich|0i  ihut 
oar  more- experienced  tawny  companion  always  teld 
ua  what  they  were^  at  tbeaama  time  kindly  pointing 
out  the  difference,  so  that,  under  sfieh  able  guadaaae, 
there  is  but  little  doubtlhat,  inr  course  «f  tkiia,  we 
mi^  hive  become- expert  '*  wateiwmole'*  hantaas. 
Besides  seeking  for  the  habit ation^ we  boptalaoan 
oocasional:  loel^oot;  for  the  owaess  of  these- gftfre 
dwellings. 

Very  late  in  the  eveniogtwe  pciceived  two  paddliaff 
about  in  a  small  pond  of  the  river,  bat  they  eluded 
all  our  endeavours  to  get  a  suflSoiendy  nean  shot  at 
them.  I  frequently  heard  a  splash  in  the  water  at 
one  particular  part  of  thehank,  whenever  f  approached 
it,  as  if  the  animal  had  retreated  to  the  bank,  but, 
unable  to  gain  the  burrow  in  time,  had,  on  my  ap- 
proach, taken  again  to  the  water.  As  this  occurred 
several  times  about  the  same  place,  and  as  darkness 
was  setting  in  rapidly,  I  marked  the  situation  of  the 
'  spot. 

Qir>the  following  morning,  whilst  the  homes  were 
saddling  for  a  ride  to  Mount  Laviaia,  the  farm  and 
residence  of.  Mt  Hfenry  O'Brien,  on  Yas  plains,  we 
went  down,  acoompanied  by  the  native,  Dart^a,  to 
that  part  at  the  river  at  which  I  had  supposed  the 
water-mole  to  have  been  attempting  to  regain  its 
burrow.  I  was  right  in  my  conjecture,  for,  near  the 
spot,  trteks  of  on*  were  very  distinctly  visible,  and 
were  traced  up  the  bank,  when,  amongst  some  long 
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gran,  the  entrance  was  discovered ;  the  tracks  con- 
.  tinuing  on  the  under  surface  of  the  interior,  was  suffi- 
cient to  determine  its  being  inhabited,  which  our 
black  companion,  Darega,  consented  to.  The  situa- 
tion  was  one  admirably  calculated  for  digging  up  the 
burrow,  as  the  bank  gradually  sloped,  and  was  neither 
very  high  nor  steep ;  so  I  came  to  the  determination 
to  explore  it,  not  with  the  expectation  of  meeting 
with  any  young,  for  my  dissected  specimens  induced 
a  contrary  opinion,  but  from  a  desire  of  examining 
the  internal  construction  of  the  burrows  themselves. 
Spades  were  consequently  sent  for. 

The  entrance  was  large,  particularly  when  com- 
pared to  its  sise  in  the  continuation,  measuring  one 
foot  three  inches  in  depth,  and  one  foot  one  inch  in 
breadth.  Instead  of  laying  the  burrow  intirely  open 
firom  the  entrance  to  the  termination,  which  would 
have  been  a  laborious  undertaking,  holes  were  opened 
at  certain  distances  in  its  direction,  according  to  the 
method  adopted  by  the  aborigines.  The  depth  of 
these  burrows  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  may 
be  from  one  foot  to  one  foot  and  a  half,  but  gradually 
tending  towards  the  sur&ce  as  it  proceeds  up  the 
bank,  so  that  the  termination  or  nest  is  nearly  super- 
ficial with  the  earth's  surfS&ce.  This  burrow,  as  it 
receded  from  the  entrance,  became  narrow,  being 
about  the  usual  size  of  the  animal  when  uncontracted. 

We  had  traced  the  burrow  for  the  distance  of  ten 
feet  four  inches,  and  had  just  dug  a  pit  down  upon 
it,  and  saw  it  still  continuing  its  course  up  the  bank, 
when  the  well-known  beak  and  head  of  a  water- mole 
was  seen  protruding  for  an  instant  from  the  upper 
part,  as  if  it  had  been  disturbed  from  its  repose,  and 
bad,  therefore,  come  down  to  see  what  we  were  about 
with  its  habitation.  It  did  not  remain  an  instant, 
however,  appearing  not  to  fancy  our  captivating  phy- 
siognomies ;  for,  as  soon  as  it  beheld  us,  it  thought 
we  could  be  there  making  such  a  noise  for  no  very 
benevolent  purpose,  for  it  immediately  turned  up  to 
take  refuge  in  that  part  of  the  burrow  not  yet  ex- 
plored; but  in  turning  it  was  seized  by  the  hmd  leg, 
and  secured  as  a  lawful  prisoner  of  the  chase.  It 
proved  to  be  a  full-grown  female.  When  I  held  the 
unfortunate  platypus  in  my  hands,  its  little  bright 
eyes  glistened,  and  the  orifices  of  the  ears  were  ex- 
panded and  contracted  alternately,  as  if  eager  to  catch 
the  slightest  sound ;  its  little  heart  palpitating  vio- 
lently with  fear  and  anxiety.  After  it  had  been  re- 
tained in  the  hands  some  time  it  became  more  recon- 
ciled to  its  situation.  * 
^  The  animal  certainly  appeared  very  much  aston- 
ished when  it  was  hauled  out  of  its  subterraneous 
dwelling.  It  uttered  no  sound  when  first  captured, 
nor  attempted  to  bite ;  in  its  struggles  for  liberty,  the 
hind  claws  being  sharp,  would  scratch  the  han^  but 
not  sufficiently  to  be  regarded. 

Tlie  ornithorynchus  was  placed  in  a  cask,  with 
grass,  mud  (taken  from  the  river),  and  water,  and  all 
that  could  make  it  comfortable  under  existing  cir- 
cutnstances.  It  ran  round  its  place  of  confinement, 
scratching  and  making  great  efforts  to  get  out ;  but 
finding  them  useless,  it  became  quite  tranquil,  con- 
tracted itself  into  a  small  compass,  and  was  soon  bu- 
ried in  sleep.  At  night,  however,  it  was  very  rest- 
less, and  made  great  efforts  to  escape,  going  round  the 
cask  with  its  fbrepaws  raised  against  the  sides,  the 
web  turned  back,  scratching  violently  with  the  claws 
of  the  fi>refeet,  as  if  to  burrow  Its  way  out.  In  the 
morning,  I  found  the  animal  fast  asleep,  the  tail  being 
turned  inwards,  the  head  and  beak  under  the  breast, 
mnd  the  body  contracted  into  a  very  small  compass. 
When  dbturbed  from  its  sleep,  it  utters  a  sofl  growl- 
ing  noise,  something  like  the  growl  of  a  young  dog, 
but  in  a  softer  and  more  harmonious  key.  Although 
quiet  most  of  the  day,  its  efforts  to  escape  continued 
with  a  growling  noise  during  the  night.  The  animal 
seemed  a  great  curiosity  to  the  Europeans  about  Tas, 
who  had  not  before  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one 
alive.  Although  they  have  long  been  known  to  be 
burrowing  animals,  yet  I  believe  this  to  be  the  first 
burrow  explored,  and  the  first  living  animal  captured 
by  an  European. 

The  female  gives  birth  to  from  one  to  four  young  one^ 
at  a  time,  the  usual  number  being  two.  The  mother 
first  suckles,  but  when  her  ofEipring  are  sufficiently  old, 
feads  them  with  comminuted  insects  mingled  with 
mud,  until  they  are  capable  of  taking  to  the  water 
mnd  providing  for  themselves. 

Another  burrow,  which  we  afterwards  explored, 
near  Goulbum  Plains,  continued  up  the  bank  in  a 
serpentine  form,  and  was  very  long;  after  a  Ubo- 
rious  task,  from  the  hardness  of  the  sround,  the 
termination  was  attained  at  a  distance  of  thirty-five 
feet  from  the  entrance  to  the  inhabited  part ;  they 
have  been  found  to  extend  even  a  distance  of  fifty 
ftet. 

The  arrival  at  the  termination  of  this  very  exten- 
sive, burrow  was  made  known  by  a  growling  being 
▼ay  distinctly  heard  to  issue  forth;  this,  at  first,  I 
thought  proceeded  from  the  old  one,  which  I  now 
expected  of  having  an  opportunity  of  viewinjj  with 
her  young ;  but  reeoUectiog,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, that  the  old  one  haid  forsaken  her  progeny, 
and  during  the  course  of  laying  open  the  burrow  we 
had  not  seen  her  come  down  to  ascertain  why  we 
destroyed  her  habitation,  I  could  not  tell  what  to 


think  of  it,  more  especially  when  at  its  termination 
the  fur  of  the  animal  or  animals  was  seen ;  and  what 
then  surprised  me  was,  that  although  there  was 
abundance  of  growling,  yet  there  was  no  attempt  of 
the  animals  to  escape.  On  being  taken  out,  they 
were  found  to  be  full-furred  young  ones,  coiled  up 
asleep,  which  growled  exceedingly  on  being  exposed 
to  the  •'  broad  light  of  noon-day.'*  There  were  two, 
a  male  and  fetnale,  of  the  dimensions  of  ten  inches 
from  the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  Uil. 

These  animals  had  a  most  beautiful  sleek  and  deli- 
cate appearance,  when  compared  with  those  of  Urger 
growth,  and  seemed  never  to  have  left  the  burrow. 
The  nest,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  consisted  of  dry 
river  weeds,  the  epidermis  of  reeds,  and  small  diy 
fibrous  roots  of  some  kinds  of  plants,  all  strewed  on 
the  floor  of  the  cavity,  which  was  of  sufficient  size 
to  Contain  the  mother  and  her  young.  When  awoke 
and  placed  on  the  ground,  they  would  move  about, 
but  not  make  the  wild  attempts  at  escape  we  had 
perceived  in  the  old  ones  when  caught.  Indeed,  it 
was  rather  a  subject  of  surprise  that  we  did  not  cap- 
ture, or,  at  all  events,  see  the  old  one  escape ;  but, 
not  long  after,  the  black  captuied  a  female  On  the 
bank  not  far  distant  from  the  burrow,  which,  there 
is  no  doubt,  was  the  mother  of  the  young  we  had 
just  taken,  which  had  escaped  in  the  intermediate 
spaces  of  the  burrow  which  were  left,  when  all  were 
busily  engaged  in  exploring  its  long  and  tedious 
windings.  The  old  specimen  was  in  a  raj^ged  and 
wretchedly  poor  condition,  the  fur  was  abraded  in 
several  places,  the  hind  claws  were  a^so  rubbed  and 
wounded  and  she  seemed  to  be  in  a  miserable  and 
weak  state.* 

In  the  young  animals,  the  beak  above  was  of  a 
similar  colour  to  the  same  organ  in  the  old  speci- 
mens, but  on  their  under  surface  it  was  a  beautiful 
pink,  from  the  minute  blood  vessels  being  dbtinetly 
seen  through  the  delicate'  epidermis,  like  the  bloom 
of  rosy  health  on  the  cheeks  of  the  infantile  portion 
of  our  race ;  the  legs,  close  to  the  feet,  were  fringed 
with  fine  silvery  hairs,  and  the  whole  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  tail  had  a  similar  covering,  but  coarser; 
the  fur  on  the  back,  although  of  a  more  delicate  na- 
ture, was  similar  in  colour,  as  was  also  the  under 
part  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  but  of  a  lighter  tinge 
than  that  observed  in  full  grown  specimens. 

The  young  animals  sleep  in  various  positions, 
sometimes  extended  and  of^n  rol'ed  up,  like  a 
hedge-hog,  in  the  form  of  a  ball.  They  formed  an 
interesting  group  in  the  box  in  which  I  placed  them, 
seemingly  happy  and  content.  One  lay  curled  up  like 
a  dog,  keeping  its  beak  warm  with  the  flattened  tail 
brought  over  it ;  another  stretched  on  its  l)ack,  the 
head  resting,  by  way  of  a  pillow,  upon  the  body  of 
the  old  one,  which  lay  on  its  side,  the  back  resting 
against  the  side  of  the  box,  all  fast  asleep.  At 
another  time,  one  would  be  seen  lying  on  the  back, 
with  outstretched  paws,  another  on  its  side,  and  the 
third  coiled  or  rolled  in  the  form  of  a  ball.  They 
lie  in  various  positions,  shifting  them  as  they  may 
feel  fatigued  ;  but  the  most  favourite  position  of  the 
young  animals  is  rolled  up  like  a  ball :  this  is  effected 
by  the  fore  paws  being  placed  under  the  beak,  the 
head  and  mandible  bent  down  towards  the  tail,  the 
hind  paws  crossed  over  the  mandibles,  and  the  tail 
being  turned  up  to  complete  the  rotundity  of  the 
figure. 

Although  furnished  with  a  good  thick  coat  of  fur, 
they  seem  particular  about  being  kept  warm  and 
comfortable. 

They  would  permit  me  to  smooth  their  fur,  but  if 
the  mandibles  were  touched,  they  darted  away  im- 
mediately, those  parts  appearing  to  be  remarkably 
sensitive.  The  young  I  permitted  to  run  about  the 
roomt  as  they  pleased,^but  the  old  specimen  was  so  rest- 
less, and  damaged  the  walls  of  the  rooms  so  much  by 
attempts  at  burrowing,  that  I  was  obliged  to  keep  her 
a  dose  prisoner  in  the  box,  where  during  the  day  she 
would  remain  quiet,  but  at  night  was  very  restless,  and 
eager  to  escape  from  her  place  of  confinement.  The 
food  I  then  gave  them,  and  afterwards  continued, 
was  bread  soaked  in  water,  chopped  egg,  and  meat 
minced  very  small;  although,  at  first,  I  presented 
them  with  milk,  they  did  not  seem  to  prefer  it  to 
water.  The  young  were  very  tranquil ;  as  they  were 
not  confined  in  the  night,  I  heard  them  growling, 
and  they  seemed  as  if  they  were  fighting,  the  saucer 
containing  their  food  being  upset  in  the  scuffle ;  but, 
on  the  following  morning,  they  were  quietly  rolled 
up  fast  asleep,  side  by  aide,  in  the  temporary  nest  I 
had  formed  for  them. 

The  little  aninuds  often  appeared  to  dream  of  swim- 
ming, as  I  have  seen  their  little  paws  in  movement 
as  if  in  the  act.  If  I  pkced  them  on  the  ground 
during  the  day,  they  ran  about  seeking  some  dark 
corner  for  repose ;  but  if  X  placed  them  in  a  dark 
comer  or  box,  they  huddled  themselves  up,  as  soon  as 
they  became  a  little  reconciled  to  the  place,  and  went 
to  sleep.     I  foimd  they  would  go  to  sleep  on  a  table, 

'  *  It  has  been  ohs«*ved  with  those  oorions  birds,  the  pen- 
f^na,  that  the  parents  beoome  thio,  and  in  a  lowconditton, 
when  feeding  and  rearing  Uieir  young ;  which  become  very 
t$L  Thus  it  was  with  the  young  moles,  they  were  ••  cobbing 
ftt,"  and  in  a  plonp  condition,  whilst  the  old  one  was 
nisenbly  thin. 


sofa,  or,  indeed,  any  place,  but,  if  permitted,  would 
resort  to  that  in  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
repose,  but,  although  for  days  together  they  would 
sleep  in  the  place  made  up  for  them,  yet,  on  a  sudden^ 
from  some  unaccountable  cause,  they  would  seek  re- 
pose behind  a  box,  or  some  dark  corner,  in  preference 
to  their  former  habitation.  They  usually  reposed 
side  by  side,  like  a  pair  of  furred  balls ;  and  awful 
little  growls  issued  from  them  when  disturbed,  butt 
when  very  sound  asleep,  they  were  handled  and  exa- 
mined without  any  hint  of  the  kind. 

At  first,  I  was  inclined  to  consider  them  nieht 
animals ;  but  I  found  that  the  time  of  their  leavmg 
the  burrow  was  exceedingly  irregular,  both  durins 
the  dav  and  night ;  but  they  seemed  more  lively  and 
more  disposed  to  ramble  about  the  room  after  dark» 
commencing  about  dark ;  yet  all  their  movements  in 
this  respect  were  so  very  irregular  that  no  just  con- 
clusions could  be  drawn,  further  than  that  they  were 
both  night  and  day  animals,  preferring  the  cool  and 
dusky  evenings  to  the  heat  and  glare  of  noon.  This 
habit  was  not  confined  to  the  young  specimens,  for 
the  old  ones  were  just  as  irregular,  sometimes  sleep- 
ing all  day,  and  lively  at  night,  and  sometimes  the 
reverse.  I  have  often  found  them  asleep  and  running 
about  at  the  same  periods  of  the  day,  the  male  leaving 
the  burrow  alone,  the  female  remaining  asleep ;  he 
returns,  curls  himself  up  and  sleeps,  and  then  the 
female  leaves.  At  this  time,  having  fed  from  the 
saucer  of  food  placed  before  them,  they  would  paddle 
round  the  room,  and  return  to  their  usual  sleeping- 
place.  Although  they  frequently  left  alternately,^ 
yet  at  other  times  they  would  suddenly  go  out 
together.  One  evening,  when  both  were  running 
al^ut,  the  female  uttered  a  squeaking  noise,  as  if 
calling  her  companion,  which  was  in  some  part  of 
the  room  behind  the  furniture,  and  was  invisible. 
He  immediately  answered  her  in  a  similar  note,  and, 
noting  the  direction  the  answer  to  her  sienal  came 
from,  she  went  to  the  place  where  he  had  secreted 
himself. 

It  is  very  ludicrous  to  see  these  uncouth  aninuda 
open  their  mandible-like  lips  and  yawn,  stretching 
out  the  fore-paws,  and  extending  Uie  web  of  their 
fore-feet  to  their  utmost  expansion.  Although  this 
was  natural,  vet,  not  being  in  the  habit  of  seeing  a 
duck  yawn,  it  had  the  semblance  of  being  perfectly 
unnatural. 

It  often  surprised  me  how  they  contrived  to  reach 
the  summit  of  a  book-case,  or  any  other  elevated 
piece  of  furniture.  This,  at  last,  was  discovered  to 
be  effected  by  the  animal  supporting  the  back  against 
the  wall,  and  placing  the  feet  against  the  book-case, 
and  then,  by  aid  of  the  strong  cutaneous  muscles  of 
the  back,  and  the  claws  of  the  feet,  they  contrived  to 
reach  the  top  very  expeditiously.  They  perform  this 
mode  ot  climbing  often,  so  that  I  had  many  oppor- 
.  tunities  of  witnessing  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
done. 

When  running,  they  are  exceedingly  animated; 
their  little  eyes  glisten,  and  the  orifices  of  the  ears 
contract  and  dilate  so  as  to  catch  the  slightest  sound  ; 
they  struggle  very  much  to  escape,  if  taken  up  at 
this  time  for  examination.  Their  eyes  being  placed 
so  much  above  the  head,  they  do  not  see  objects  well 
in  a  straight  line,  and  consequently  run  against  every- 
thing in  the  room,  and  spread  **  dire  confusion** 
among  all  the  light  and  easily  overturnable  articles. 
I  have  seen  them  now  and  then  elevate  the  head,  as 
if  to  regard  the  objects  round  or  above  them ;  but 
they  more  usually  run  head-foremost,  without  looking 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  Sometimes  I  have  been 
able  to  play  with  them  by  scratching  and  tickling 
them  with  my  finger ;  they  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  for 
they  opened  their  mandibles,  biting  playfully  at  the 
finger,  and  moving  about  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
see  a  young  dog  enjoy  similar  treatment. 

As  well  as  combing  their  fur  to  dean  it,  when  wet, 
I  have  also  seen  them  often  peck  it  (if  the  term  may 
be  allowed)  with  the  b^J^,  as  a  duck  would  clean  its 
feathers.  What  with  this,  and  the  combing  of  the 
hind  feet,  it  b  a  curious  sight  to  view  them  engaged 
in  the  occupation  of  the  toilette.  When  I  placed 
the  animals  in  a  pan  of  deep  water,  they  were  ea^r 
to  get  out ;  but,  when  the  water  was  shallow,  with 
a  turf  of  grass  placed  in  one  corner,  they  enjoyed  it 
exceedingly ;  they  would  sport  together,  attsicking 
one  another  with  their  mandibles,  and  rise  one 
against  the  other  with  their  fore  feet,  as  if  in  mock 
combat,  and  roll  oyer  in  the  water  in  the  midst  of 
their  gambols;  they  then  retired,  having  had  a  pleni- 
tude of  fun,  to  the  turf,  where  they  would  lie  comb- 
ing themselves,  from  which  process  their  fur  had  an 
additional  bright  and  sleek  appearance;  this  they 
appeared  to  enjoy  exceedingly,  lying  on  the^  back, 
and  in  various  positions,  for  the  purpoae  of  bringing 
the  hind  daws  into  action  over  every  part  of  the 
body.  It  was  most  ludicrous  to  observe  the  uncouth 
looking  little  beasts  running  about,  overturning  and 
seising  one  another  with  their  mandibles  in  <*  sportive 
gaiety ;"  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  their  fun  and 
frolic,  coolly  incline  to  one  side,  and  scratch  them- 
sdves  in  the  gentlest  manner  imaginable.  AfVer  the 
cleaning  operation  was  concluded,  thinr  would  peram- 
bulate the  room  for  a  short  timc^  and  then  seek  re* 
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poM.  It  is  seldom  they  remain  longer  than  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  in  the  water  at  a  time. 

One  evening  both  the  animals  came  out  about 
dusk,  went  and  eat  food  from  the  saucer,  and  then 
commenced  playing  like  two  puppies,  attacking  with 
their  mandibles,  and  raising  their  fore-paws  against 
each  other.  In  the  scuffle  one  would  get  thrust 
down,  and  when  the  specUtor  would  expect  it  to  rise 
again,  the  animal  would  commence  scratching  itself; 
its  antagonist  looking  on,  and  waiting  for  the  other  to 
rise  and  renew  the  combat. 

Some  time  afler,  to  my  great  regret,  my  little 
faTOurites  became  meagre ;  their  coats  lost  the 
sleek  and  beautiful  appearance  which  before  caused 
them  to  be  so  much  admired,  and  they  ate  very 
little ;  yet  they  ran  about,  and  appeared  lively. 
But  these  external  symptoms  were  much  against 
their  being  in  a  state  of  health.  When  wet,  their 
fur  became  matted,  and  never  appeared  to  dry 
so  readily  as  before;  the  mandibles,  and,  indeed, 
everv  part  of  the  animals,  indicated  anything  but  a 
condition  of  health.  How  different  was  ^heir  ap- 
pearance now  from  the  time  I  removed  them  from 
the  burrow ;  then,  their  plump  and  sleek  appearance 
excited  even  the  apathetic  blacks,  now,  the  poor 
creatures  could  only  excite  commiseration  for  their 
reduced  condition.  The  female  died  on  the  29th  of 
January,  1833,  and  the  male  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
having  been  kept  by  me  during  the  space  of  nearly 
five  weeks.  Thus  my  expectations  of  conveying 
them  to  England  were  frustrated. 


THE    IXTfiBK- 

From  WednMday  the  24th  to  TuMsday  ike  dOth  Deeembtr. 

CHRISTMAS  CUSTOMS. 
*         SELECTED    PROM   BRAND,    FOSTER,    AND    HONE. 

Singnlttr  Dtvomshin  CusUmu  on  Christmas  Eve, — 
A  superstitious  notion  prevails,  in  the  western  parts 
of  Devonshire,  that  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  on 
Christmas  Eve,  the  oxen  in  their  stalls  are  always 
found  on  their  knees,  in  an  attitude  of  devotion ; 
and  that  (which  is  still  more  singular),  since  the 
alteration  of  the  style,  they  contrive  to  do  this  only 
on  the  Eve  of  old  Christmas  Day.  An  honest 
countrymen,  living  on  the  edge  of  St  Stephen's 
Downs,  near  Launceston,  Cornwall,  informed  me, 
October  28th,  1790,  that  he  once,  with  some  others, 
made  a  trial  of  the  truth  of  the  above,  and  watching 
several  oxen  in  their  stalls  at  the  above  time,  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  they  observed  the  two  oldest 
oxen  only  fidl  upon  their  knees,  and  as,  he  expressed 
it  in  the  idiom  (^  the  country,  make  "  a  cruel 
moan,  like  Christian  creatures ;"  I  could  not  but  with 
great  difficulty  keep  my  countenance :  he  saw,  and 
seemed  angry  that  I  gave  so  little  credit  to  his  tale, 
and,  walking  off*  in  a  pettish  humour,  seemed  to 
"  marvel  at  my  unbelief."  There  is  an  old  print  of 
the  Nativity,  in  which  the  oxen  in  the  stable,  near 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  are  represented  upon  their 
knees,  as  in  a  suppliant  posture.  This  graphic  re- 
presentation has  probably  given  rise  to  the  above 
superstitious  notion  on  this  head. 

Christmas  Day,  in  the  primitive  Church,  was 
always  observed  as'  the  Sabbath-day ;  and,  like  that, 
preceded  by  an  Eve,  or  Vigil,  hence  our  present 
Christmas  Eve.  On  the  night  of  this,  our  ancestors 
were  wont  to  light  up  candles  of  an  uncommon  size, 
called  Christmas  Candles,  and  lay  a  log  of  wood 
upon  the  fire,  called  a  Yule  Log,  or  Christmas 
Block,  to  illuminate  the  bouse,  and,  as  it  were,  to 
turn  night  into  day.  This  custom  is,  in  some  mea- 
sure, still  kept  up  in  the  North  of  England.  [And 
in  the  South  say  others.  In  truth,  it  is  a  custom 
lingering,  or  revived,  more  or  less,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country!] 

Old  English  HospitaKties, — A  writer  in  the  *  Gen« 
tleman's  Magazine*  for  February,  1795.  p.  110,  gives 
the  following  account  of  a  custom  which  takes  place 
annually,  on  the  24th  of  December,  at  the  house  of 

Sir Holt,  Bart.,  of  Aston  Jureta,  Birmingham: 

— **  As  soon  as  supper  is  over,  a  Uble  is  set  m  the 
hall ;  on  it  is  placed  a  brown  loaf,  with  twenty  silver 
threepences  stuck  on  the  top  of  it,  a  tankard  of  ale» 
with  pipes  and  tobacco;  and  the  two  oldest  ser- 
vants have  chairs  behind  it,  to  sit  as  judges  if 
they  please.  The  steward  brings  the  servants,  both 
men  and  women,  by  one  at  a  time,  covered  with 
a  winnow-sheet,  and  lay  their  right  hand  on  the 
loaf,  exposing  no  other  part  of  the  l^y,  the  oldest  of 
the  two  judges  goesecs  at  th^  person,  by  naming  a 
name,  then  the  younger  judge,  and  la^y,  the  oltet 
again.  If  they  hit  upon  the  right  name»  the  stewwd 
leads  the  person  back  again ;  but  if  they  do  not,  he 
takes  off  the  winnow-s&et,  and  the  person  reeeives  a 
threepenee^  makes  alow  obeisance  to  the  judges,  but 
speaks  not  a  word.  When  the  teoond  servant  was 
brought,  the  Younger  judge  guened  first  and  third; 
and  Uiis  they  did  alternate^,  till  all  the  money  was 
given  away.  Whatever  servant  had  not  sl^t  in  the 
boiue  the  preceding  ni|^  forfeited  his  ri^t  to  the 
Bionay.  No  aoeouat  is  given  of  the  ori^  of  this 
strange  custom,  but  it  luis  been  practised  ever  sinee 
the  IhmUy  settled  there.    When  the  money  is  gonc^ 


the  servants  have  full  liberty  to  dance,  sing,  and  go 
to  bed  when  they  plesse." 

Christmas  Boxes  or  Presents The  custom  of  an- 
nual donations  at  Christmas  and  on  New  Tear's  Day 
is  very  ancient,  being  copied  by  the  Christians  from 
the  Polytheists  of  Rome,  at  the  time  the .  public 
religion  was  changed.  These  presents,  now-a-days, 
are  more  commonly  made  on  the  morrow  of  Christ- 
mas. From  this  circumstance,  the  festival  of  St 
Stephen  has  got  the  nick-name  of  Christmas  Boxing 
Days,  and,  by  corruption.  Boxing  Days. 

In  London,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe, 
large  fiimilies  and  establishments  keep  regular  lists  of 
traidesmen's  servants,  apprentices,  and  otlier  persons 
who  come  about  making  a  sort  of  annual  claim  on 
them- for  a  Christmas  Box  on  this  day.  This  prac- 
tice, however,  is  declining ;  and,  in  many  places,  is 
now  confined  to  children.  The  parish  boys  and 
children  at  schools  bring  about  their  samples  of 
writing,  and  ask  for  money  ;  and  the  Bellman,  the 
Watchman,  the  Waits,  and  the  Church- Band,  still 
repeat  their  wonted  annual  calls  on  the  hospitable 
feeling  with  which  a  smoking  Christmas  board  of 
turkey,  plum-pudding,  and  minced-pies,  inspires  the 
pious  head  of  an  old  fashioned  family  mansion. 

We  are  told  in  the  'Athenian  Oracle,*  vol.  1,  p.  360. 
that  the  Christmas  Box  money  is  derived  from  hence : 
The  Romish  priests  had  masses  said  for  almost 
everything.  If  a  ship  went  out  to  the  Indies,  the 
priests  had  a  box  in  her,  under  the  protection  of  some 
saint ;  and  for  masses,  as  their  cant  was,  to  be  said 
for  tliero  to  that  saint,  &c.  the  poor  people  must 
put  something  into  the  priests*  box,  which  was  not 
opened  till  the  ship*s  return.  The  mass,  at  that 
time,'  was  called  Christ-mass ;  the  box,  called  Christ- 
mass  box,  or  money  gathered  against  that  time,  that 
masses  might  be  made  by  the  priests  to  the  saints  to 
forgive  the  people  the  debaucheries  of  that  time; 
and  from  this,  servants  had  the  liberty  to  get  box- 
money,  that  they,  too,  might  be  enabled  to  pay  the 
priest  for  his  masses,  knowing  well  the  truth  ot  the 
proverb,—**  No  Money,  no  Pater  Noster.'* 

Christmas  Carols — Bishop  Taylor  observes,  that 
the  *  Gloria  in  Excelsis,*  the  well-known  hymn  sung 
by  the  angels  to  the  shepherds  at  our  Lord*s  Nativity, 
was  the  earliest  Christmas  Carol.  Bourne  cites 
Durand,  to  prove  that,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
churches,  the  bishops  were  accustomed,  on  Christmas 
Day,  to  sing  Carols  among  their  clergy.  He  seems 
perfectly  right  in  deriving  the  word  carol  from  can- 
tare,  to  sing,  and  vola,  an  interjection  of  joy.  This 
species  of  pious  song  is  undoubtedly  of  most  ancient 
date. 

♦•  From'^a  carol  (says  Mr  Hone)  called  *  Dives 
and  Lazarus,*  I  annex  an  amusing  extract.  How- 
ever whimsical  this  may  appear  to  the  reader,  he 
can  scarce  conceive  its  ludicrous  effect  when  the 
metre  of  the  last  line  is  solemnly  drawn  out  to 
its  utmost  length  by  a  Warwickshire  chaunter, 
and  so  solemnly  listened  to  by  the  well-disposed 
crowd,  who  seem  without  difficulty  to  believe 
that  Dives  sits  on  a  serpent's  knee.  The  idea  of 
sitting  on  the  knee  was,  perhaps,  conveyed  to  the 
poet*s  mind  by  old  wood-cut  representations  of 
Lazarus  seated  in  Abraham's  lap.  More  anciently, 
Abraham  was  frequently  drawn  holding  him  up 
bv  the  sides,  to  be  seen  by  Dives  in  heU.  In  an 
old  book  now  before  me  they  are  so  represented, 
with  the  additions  of  a  devil  blowing  the  fire  uuder 
Dives  with  a  pair  of  bellows.  On  the  continent 
(continues  the  same  inquiring  and  sincere  writer) 
the  custom  of  carolling  at  Christmas  is  almost  uni- 
versal During  the  last  days  of  Advent,  Calabrian 
minstrels  enter  Rome,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  every 
street  saluting  the  shrines  of  the  Virgin  mother  with 
their  wild  music,  under  the  traditional  notions  of 
charming  her  labour-pains  on  the  approaching  Christ- 
noas.  Lady  Morgan  observed  them  frequently  stop- 
ping at  the  shop  of  a  carpenter.  In  reply  to  ques- 
tions concerning  this,  the  workman  who  stood  at  the 
door  said,  that  it  was  done  out  of  respect  to  St 
Joseph  !  I  have  an  old  print  of  this  practice.  Two 
Calabrian  shepherds  are  represented  devoutly  playing, 
at  Christmas,  in  a  street  of  Rome,  before  a  stone 
shrine  containing  a  sculpture  of  the  Infant  Jesus 
in  the  Virgin's  arms,  lighted  up  by  candles, 
with  a  relief  under  it  of  supplicating  souls  in 
purgatorial  ,fire,  inscribed  Dite  Ave  Maria,  A 
young  female,  with  a  rosary,  is  praying  on  her  knees 
before  the  sculpture.  The  shepherds  sUnd  behind 
and  blow  the  bagpipes  and  a  cUrionet.  If  one  there 
b^  who  has  proceeded  until  now  without  tiring,  he 
will  know  how  much  pleasantness  there  is  in  pursuits 
like  these.  To  him  who  inquires  of  what  use  they 
are,  1  answer,  that  I  have  found  them  agreeable 
recreations  at  leisure  moments.  I  love  an  old  MS. 
and  a  balUul  in  print,  and  I  know  no  distance  that  I 
would  not  travel  to  obtain  Autolycus's— 

<<  Mllali  of  a  fi6|^  t^t  appeacm  upon  t^  coafit, 
an  nmnei^e  tlft  tnn§xnt  9i  9prttt  forte 
t^otuNmH  {at^aoui  abate  tateti  wtsn  mma  ^ 
fealUH  aaainat  tift  W^  (mta  af  mama/' 

I  can  rarely  tell  why  collectors  have  almost  over- 
looked Carols  as  a  daas  of  popular  poetry.  To  me 
they  here  been  objecuof  interest,  from  circtimstancct 


which  occasionallv  determine  the  directions  of  pur- 
suits. The  wood-cuts  round  the  annual  sheets, 'and 
the  melody  of  «<  God  rest  you,  merry  Gentlmen," 
delighted  my  ehildhood ;  and  I  still  listen  with  pleasure 
to  ike  shivering  caroUsfs  evening  chaunt  towardi.  ike 
clean  hitchen  window,  deehed  with  hdUy,  the  Wazingfire 
showing  the  whitened  hearth,  and  reflecting  gleams  of 
Ughtfiom  the  surfaces  of  the  dresser  utensils. 

Sinee  this  sheet  was  at  the  printer's,  Gilbert  Davis, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.A.S.,  &c.  has  published  ei^ht 
Ancient  Christmas  Carols,  with  the  tunes  to  which 
they  were  formerly  stmg  in  the  west  of  England. 
Ill  is  is  a  laudable  and  successful  effort  to  rescue  from 
oblivion  some  carol  melodies,  which  in  a  few  years 
will  be  no  more  heard." 

Mr  Davies  says  that,  "  On  Christmas  Day  these 
carols  took  the  place  of  psalms  in  all  the  churches, 
especially  at  afternoon  service,  the  whole  congregatiota 
joining ;  and,  at  the  end,  it  was  usual  for  &e  parish 
clerk  to  declare,  in  a  loud  voice,  his  wishes  for  a 
merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  new  year." 

A  sentiment  similar  to  that  of  the  parish  clerk's  in 
the  West  of  England,  was  expressed  last  year  in  a 
way  that  leaves  little  doubt  of  its  former  general 
adoption  at  the  same  season.  Just  before  Christmas 
Day,  I  was  awakened  in  London,  at  the  dead  of  the 
night,  by  the  playing  of  the  waits :  on  the  conclusion 
of  their  solemn  tunes,  one  of  the  performers  exclaimed 
aloud,  *<  God  bless  you,  my  masters  and  mistresses,  a 
merry  Christmas  to' you,  and  a  happy  ne#  year.** 

We  conclude  our  «  Week"  with  the  finest  Christ- 
mas Carol  ever  written  by  Englishman.  It  is  an 
Ode  or  Hymn  of  Milton's,  on  the  Nativity,  written 
when  he  was  a  youth, — not,  of  course,  one  of  his  best, 
but  with  almost  as  fine  things  in  it  here  and  there  as 
he  ever  produced,  particularly  in  stanzas  4,  19,  20, 
21, 23,  24,  and  many  of  the  closing  lines  in  the  others. 
Milton  was  always  Milton.  The  stature  of  his  mind 
was  lofty  from  the  first. 

THE    HYMN. 

I. 
It  was  the  winter  wild 
While  the  heaven-born  child 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies. 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him. 
Had  doffed  her  gaudy  trim. 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize. 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 


Only  with  speeches  fair 
She  woos  the  gentle  air,    ^ 

To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow  ; 
And  on  her  naked  shame, 
Pollute  with  sinful  blame. 

The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw  ; 
Confounded  that  her  Maker's  eyes 
Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformities. 


But  he  her  fears  to  cease. 

Sent  down  the  meek-eyed  Peace : 

She,  crown'd  with  olive-green,  came  sofUy  alidiog 
Down  through  the  turning  sphere, 
His  ready  harbinger. 

With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  dividing.      ] 
And  waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand. 
She  strikes  an  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land. 


Nor  war  or  battle's  sound. 
Was  heard  the'  world  around : 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung; 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstained  with  hostile  blood : 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng ; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye. 
As  if  th^  surely  knew  their  sovran  Lord  was  nigh. 


But  peaceful  was  the  night,  * 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  light' 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  b^an : 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kist, 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  wild  ocean ; 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave. 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed 


The  Stan  with  deep  amaie 
Stand  fixed  in  stedfast  gaze^ 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence ; 
And  will  not  take  their  flight 
For  all  the  morning  light, 

Or  Lucifer  that  ofm  warned  them  henoe,  * 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow. 
Until  their  I^^himaelf  bMpeke,  And  bid  them  ge. 


1^0 


IMOM  HUNTS  LONDON  JOUBWAL. 


Audi  ,ili0U0bi  (teibadjr>«)p«Bi 

Xkf  Q«ir^«»liglMMi64  varid  novore  dnMlAiWP<L« 
ISiaA  bH.brig^t.lbfam  or  kttaiii»c«ail«tMi  •ould  betr. 

Op  ««e  tb«  p«ip|  of  dwm, 

.dMain^lj'cbatuag  in  %  ruflic  vow ; 
Full  littW  thought  thej  thra 
Ituj^tbo-mii^ty  Pa*' 

Uto  Uadf^Gont.tD JWe  wkk  tbem  b^am ; 
Bl«;bi|w  thsifi  iDVii^  op  tlM  tbtir  sbaip^ 
Wto  all  cbaft  did  tfaair  tiUy  thoi^gb«s  jo  biuy  lwflp« 


Whe«  such  txiuai^  sweet 
:]^beit  hearts  «id««u^  did  greet*, 

4jii«veff  vatbj nKwrtaiflingir  streok* 
IJi^elj'  marWed  w)iBe- 
iU«ireriQfi  the  ntwgfid  noii^ 

iUaU  tbeti^souW  in  bliaeM  reiAiifea'taolu 
The  eir».  s«ch  pieasufe  loth  to  lote, 
ITiAh  tbmiMfid.  e«bo«s  stitt  prdopg^  eaeb  heanrenly 
close. 


Nfl«ui«^  that  h«aK)d  eucb  tound 
Jiaoeaib  the  boUowiround 

Qi  Cynthi&*»  aeat*  thaaery  vegie»i  tfafilliDg, 
11^  vaa  almoak  wan. 
To^  tbbk  her  paift  waedane^ 

Aadtbal  her  mlgA.lMid  b«reka  ItetcfiilfiUiftgt 
She  knew  anch  hatmony  alana 
Could  hold  all  heaven  and  earth  in  ha{{^  union. 


At  last  surrounds  their  sight 
A  elobe  of  circular  light 

That  with  long   beams   the.  sbamer^'d    night 
array*d; 
The  hekned  Charvbim 
And  sworded  Seraphim 

Are  seen  in  glittering  canlcs'with  vtoga  di^played^ 
Harping  io  Joi^  and  aolemii  aaireK 

With  unexpressivejiafteaf  tQ  beaven^s  nevvwborn  beir. 


Such  music  as,  *tb  said» 
Before  was  never  made, 

But  when  of  old  the  sons  oC  coomilig  sung, 
While  the  Crwtar  gr/^. 
His  constellations  set. 

And  the  well-balane'd  world  on  hinges  hw^i 
And  east  the  dark  foundations  deep, 
And  bid  the  weltering  waves  their  oozy  obaonelktep* 


Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres. 
Once  bless  our  human  ears» 

If  ye  have  powers  tar  ttfuch  our  senses  so ; 
A^ad.let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time; 

And  let  the  bass  of  Heaven's  deep  organ  blow ;; 
Apdrwiih  your  oine-fold-haimony. 
Make  up  full  consort  to. the  angelic  sympbonya ; 


For,  if  such  holy  song 
Enwrap  our  fancy  long, 

Time  will  run  bac)^  aitd  feieb  the  age  of  goli^t 
And.  speckled  Vanity. 
WiH  sicken  soon  and  die> 

And  leprous  Sin  will  melt  from  ear.thly  mould* 
And  Hell  itself  will  {»aas  awa^^ 
Ami  leave  her  doloretis  mansioxis  to  the  pteniag  day. 


Yes,  Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 

Orb'd  in  a  rainbow ;  aod^  lilc»  g}erie»  weariogi, 
Mercy  will  sit  between, 
Thron'd  hi  celestial  sbeen,. 

With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  downjsteeiingi 
And  heayen*  as  at  somt  festival. 
Will  open  wide  the  gates  o£Uiej*  high  palace, halt      , 


But  wisest  Fate  says  no* 
This  must  not  yet  be  so, 

The  babe  yet  lies  in  smlBiig«4nf^ncy, 
That  on  the  bitter  cross 
Musfr  redeaoB  our  loss ; 

So  both  himself  and  us  to  glorify ; 
Yet  first,  to  those  ychain^d  in  sleep, 
The  wakeful  trump  of  doom  must  thunder  through 


With  sui^  a  httrrid  dang 
if^^""  Bfftupl^nirTany, 
Wyja  t|M>  ail  ^»  «»4  vmMerU^ 


oat 


Tke  ay  d  aiUi  ^^laat, 
WUh  tmaor  of  tka  blaaU 

Shan  hmm  lb»  s«rin»  ta  Iba  otntrviMie ; 
WImb,  at'lti»«roahrh  last  assaioii, 
13m  ikiidiiil  Jud^in  wkhtt*  a^  shall  apmadrhit 


Butaae!  tb»  ¥Ivgta  hksft 
ttktli^kiirllaa  Mtaa^fea^Tfls^ 

T&isa  i»MMr  tsdioya  sengshorid  InwlMftt^ndlhg; 
Htevaodls  youagast^teeflsad  stai^ 
HMh-ted  her  polUi*d  caiv 

^jaaa  slaayiqg  JUwrdwith  handmaid  laap-aff aaflbg ; 
And  att  about  tiia  coap%  staMs 
Baightb— lass^  aogpla  sift  in  order  aervioaable. 


«vm. 
And  iben  al  last  aiur  bUsa 
Fill!  andjptsileci  is* 

Butnov'iMgiftS;;  for /iron  this- happyidf^^ 
Tbir  old  Dragon,,  under  ground 
In  strailer  Umitaiboumi^ 

Not  bal/so'far  casts  Usiuturpad'siray; 
And*  wMtb  tPjuA  his  kmgda«  f^ 
Swindgea^he  seanHy  bafrQs<Qrifia.lbuldad  tmL 

XJZ. 

lEha  «aaolas  ar«  dumb ; 
No'Toioaror  badaaus  bum 

Rana thnangh  thaaaaiwd roof  Sd  somidb'dafleiviBg; 
AptMo  Arom  his  shriaa' 
Gbn  s^nBPa  divina^ 

With  boUow  shrieks  the  steep  of  Del^iOB  Jeaving. 
Na  nif^My  tranoa,  op  breathed  spell 
laqtive&tha  pa]#«yeA  priest  frans  tta  prapbeCik^lL 


The  londy  mottntain»o'er» 
Aad  tb»«esoundlng<dK»i% 

A  voiee  of  wasping  heard  and  kmd  lament ; 
F^«tn  bauMtad  spring  and  dale, 
fidg^dwitfa  poplar  jnile, 

'Die  parting-  G«Mua  is  witfr  sighing  sent ; 
With  flowea4nwav«n  treases  torn- 
The  Nynpfaa.ia  twatigbt  shadai  of  tangled  thickets 


In  eonsecraled  earth. 
And  on  lite  holv  hearth, 

Th»  Lars  ftod  Itemures  moan,  with  midni^it. 
plaint; 
In  ms  and  altars  round 
A  dbaar  and  d^ng^  sound 

AflH^ts  the  Flamens  at  their  service' qu;dnl;^ 
And  tbe  ohill  .marble  seenn  to  sweat, 
W%ila  each  peculiar  Power  fbr^oes  his  wonted  seat. 


Peer  and  BaaKm. 
Forsake  tbair  ftenp^drn^ 

With  that  twMe4iatter*d  Godiof  Balestina; 
And  moaaedi  Aahtasotb, 
Bearen's, queen  and  mother  hotK 

Kow  sits  nor  girt  with  tapers'  holy' shine; 
The  Lybick.  Hammoa  shrinks  his  honv; 
In  vain  tbe  Tyriaa  maida  their  wounded  Thammus 
moiuFD, 


And  sutten  M«doch,  fled. 
Has  left  in  shadows  thread 

Hi*  burnbg  idol  all  of  Uaekest  hue ; 
In  vain  with  cymbals  ring, 
Theyd^  the  grisly  king-, 

In  dismal  danee  about  the  furnace  blue : 
The  brutisb  Gods  of  Nile  as  ftst^ 
Iris,  and  Orus^  and  tbe  dog  Anubis  haste. 


NeaT'is  Osiris'seeB 

fii  'Jfeipphian.grova  or  green 

IVampHog  the  unahoweMd  grosrwith  lowtngsloud ; 
"Sow  etm  he  beat  rest 
Within  Jris  seared  chest ; 

Naugirt  hut  prolbundest  hell  can  b&  his  shroud 
Ih  vttitt  with  timbreUed  anthems  dark 
The  <«blcfcstoled  soreerars  b«ar  his  worshipp'id^urk. 

XXV. 

He  leelft  frosa  Judah's  land. 
The  dreaded  Infant's  hand; 

The  rays^of  Beihleh^sm  blind  bis  duskv  eysiai 
Norallof  the  Gt>ds  beside 
Longer  dare  abide ; 

Not  Typhoa  huge  ending  in  snaky  twias : 
Our  Babe,  ta  sbaw  his-  Godhead.  tn», 
Caa  in  his  swaddling  hands  comml  tbcdamn^crew. 

XXTI. 

So,  when.the^^sttaJai  bed. 
Curtained  with  clojudy,  red| . 

PiH6w8  his  chin  npoivan  orient  wave^ 
Tha  flMti  ng^haddws'  pole 
Troa|i«o  iha  inl^rnal  jail; 

Baeb  soatcai'd  ^on  aHpa  teuhis  setaod  grarei^ 
And  the  yellow-skirted  Fayes, 
Fly  after  the  niglrt  steeds,  Jeaviug  the  moooiflov'd 
maze. 


rsxKSJous  occoaaxifCK  at  ram  majdaovus. 

[Pao»<-RecDUactioBs  of  Samn  Taarsf  Resklenie  at 
tlM  Jfaaaitiiist  by  *  Lady,'.^-a  tndy  femimhat  book, 
fuU  olinatmal  feeliiag  and  desaripsios,  and  evinciag  a 
Ubaral  spirit  of  allowanoe  for  other  coontrias.  in  spite 
«f  paetfr  adacatiaa^] 

A  yovog  marri^  gcntfoman  Tii^  on  snastMain  a 
faty  BBtirad  and  lonaly  paat  ofthe  oomrtry,  ai«  ^eat 
diatanee  ftma.  t«w«.  At  that  time  the  island  was 
aovsaed  witli  tbtak  foreata-and  impenetrable  jungles. 
Eatatea  waw  fiir  aparft  and  divided  from  eaob  other 
bf  dbep  rwrkws,  h%h  mauntsma,  rapid  rfvai^  or 
patbUia  woods ;  eoarmniRioatton  was  very  diflouk  in 
Loncignansr ;  nairow  foe^paths,  and  devians  tmcts 
over  the  monntains  andalang  the  brink  of  precipices 
were  the  only  medium- of  inSoreonrsa- between  tke  in- 
habitants, instead  of  the  fine  broad  roads  over  which 
the  carriages  of  the  En^ish  now  roll  so  smoothlv. 
This  gentlemao'fc  finally  oooaisted  onl^  of  his  wife, 
her  sister,  and  himsdf;  both  the  ladies  were  very 
beantiftil  andtatlrwDliye.  U  happened,  unibrtnnatdy, 
that  some  traapaiwere  statsomdrin  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  estate,  coannanded  by  a  man  of  the  most  infis- 
mous  charaetar.  The  army  of  revolutionized  France 
was  of*v«rydiilerent'«rderfrQBa  that  vrhioir  Cond^ 
«id  Turenne  bad  led  into  the  field  ;andoftlMat  Army 
the  regiaiaBto  stationed  at  tha-calomaa  ware  tbe  w>rst 
spvimensy  and  oorapased  of  the  tnostAbandoned-eha- 
ractars.  The  oalonal  ot  tba  military  pasty  atadaned 
near  this  estate,  was  of  this  deacrtptiiairbut.had*piau- 
aitale-mannera  and  ttaadsame  f^toras  j  yet  it  waaaaid 
that  there  «cas a  eertain  fisarful ea|ireasiMi  in  hiseyes 
wbieb  seemed  Io  tell  of  evfi'  paasioas  acid  witked 


It  was  the  misfbrtnne^ftha  young  Madasaa'  B~. 
fto^attrMt  the  attention  of  this  bad  man ;  ha  soon  took 
an  opportitnity  of  declaring'  bis  sentiments  to  her. 
Shacked  and.  alarmed,  sbei  shiamk  with  horror  ft-om 
the  paasion  she  had  inspired  in  thM  desperate  and 
da#ng  man,  of  wham  she  always  had  an  nnoanquer- 
attedread*  After  hia  dedaratkm  sbe  shuniie*  his 
presenea,  but  relhimed  fiMm  meatioasaghb  dedbra- 
tioB  to  her  husband,  IWuingithae  tha  impatuaaily  of 
In*  fadings  wooU  harry  him  to- a  Dsatiag  wiMi>  the 
eokoel,  vOnch  waM  doulitltss>pra»e  fatati  to  Aim, 
and  thereby  throw  her  completely  in  the  power  of 
their  mutual  enemy. 

The  colonel  coatianedtavUtat  the  estate^  and^was 
always  attended  by  a  junior-  oOecr,  wh%  beingi  the 
professed  admirer  of  this  ladyla  siatery  bseama  a  ire- 
quest  guesli  and  it  was  not  aonsidered  eatraosdinary 
that  tha  oalenel  sboiM  accompany  bis  friead.  The 
unhappy  lady>  in  tha  raeamioK,  endured  gfaat  un- 
eaainess  of  mind*  and  confided  to  an  elderly  fiMnale 
fiaend^  wiio  aoaaeUmes  came  to  visit  her,  tbe  cause  of 
ber  disquiet ;  addhig,  that  she  had  a  j^easntimeBt  of 
aome  apprxMehtag  evil  which  sbe  oeuld  not  banish 
firom  her  mind. 

V  Sonse  urgent^business obliging  her  husband  4a  go  to 
town  Isa.  B^  or  two,  the  lady,  ftlaemad  at  tbe  tbwight 
of  beings  thsi  samtewri  tboiKirim,aapriMsad  awishthat 
sbeandhenaisteretaouldaaaampaafybim.  Hhslsaigly 
opposed  her  desire,  alleging  that  the  fhtignskoftthe 
journey  wQuhi  be*  injurioais  to  her,  as  sbe.  was  then 
«zpecting  to  be  a  mother.  In  vain  sbe  urged  her 
entreaties^  be  at- first  laughed  at  her  «tmordioary 
xriA  to  visit  tha  town,  and  than,  felt  surpAed  at  the 
mora  than  common  grief  she.  ©wnced  at  i)artiny  for 
sot  short  a  time.  Bidding  her  keep  up  her  spirits, 
he  gaily  bade  ber.  adieu»  and,  a»;he  told  his,  friend 
aftevwaida,-  saw  her,  on  taming  his  head  to  look 
bask)  weejiingbltterly  wherrhe  bad  taken leavaof  her. 

When  his  swtft-feoted  bonniquet  lad  home  him 
tin'CMigb  the  avemie  of  trees,  and  *"^"«^,'"J°,  *^® 
narrow  road  be  was  so  travel  along,  herlooked  Back 
at  her  for  tbe  Ust  time— it  was  indeed  the  last  tinae— 
ha  never  saw  her  again. 

On  the  aveoing  of  hispdep»rturarf»  waa  particu- 
larly anaioMS  and  uaeaayv  and.started  at  every^  sound 
(as.  her  ftwourite-  makb  aficcwaardsr  related),. and.  ex- 
pMSsad  a^desim  that  the  house. sh«Hddb&,  shut,  up  at 
a'  nauch  earlier  bear  ihaa  usnaV  eod  that  e? cry 
one  shetUd  retire  to  bed,.  re%ue6tisi0.her.siater  t»  sleep 
with  4ief  liM4.  night.  As  she  w«a>  not  natunUy .  fc«r- 
fa),  lier'reatlsssoesa  and.  evident  terror,  that,  evening 
excitedi  tbe  smrpiise  of'  barsaater'and  bar  msid.  On 
being,  rallied)  on  hsrrtimidityv.sha  burst,  into  tears, 
saying,,  that  a  great  calamity,. sbe  waa^  sure^  was 
Imaging  over  her**  and  sbe  should  never  sea  bar  bus- 
baud  agiua.  All  thasa  tevrocs-  and  favebodings  were 
attiibtttedto  wtakfiess  of  nertesi  and  tbe  daHeaey  of 
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should  go  ^itmdi  tetepeetaB  t«ta«dto  Imt  ivmd, 
hovwiei;,  ilM  MrefuUgr  if  inti  (oMrf  lictfr  aoiA 
wm4mwi^  bo  cur*  of  ifll'tonif  tiuwd. 

lb«rari*  tlM^'numiiii^  bfHie'Kiticndtif 'd«y,  tike 
bbalBgr  OA  the  «ttiiu^  -«t»tui€  by'flitf  looAeir  dt  ttm 
waftdlnun,  behikl  thtttr  mmtm'*  homm  a  %ltae  of 
flattat*  vid;  by  ssmlMk «  bcap  of  rninB  idone  «m 
secMi^haa  tiMt  bflpnr  dwdltig  one*  ttood.  All 
effai«f>«>'«KtijigfllBk  the-finB  had  beoKiii  vii« ;  itlMd 
beaa^rniag  too  long,  a&d  hadtoD  aarcS j ^f«wMed 
intv -wverf  part  ^iTiIm  wanakw  Mbra  it  -wm  db- 
nn-^arcrij  iir  tnr  nndrirnMr  tn  pifimil  apiiiBl  ii  A 
il«»a  w4ufatiiftdtP'iBnrn'<rUh  the  diMBfiiAtidliigs 
fi>r4di«u«iBr»  irboia  aagoiiik-atliaaring  dM  -lakinr. 
tuna  lAwt  bad  btfidtea  him  n^ta  more.aa4ty  iaa- 
gioid  than  ^Bserlbed.  It  was  at  fiat  suppwed  tiait 
tbe<re  had'aeoidctttrfly fiapfaaud,  and  ibartiMt«« 
ladias  had  been  burned  to  death  in  the  house ;  but  a 
snuAsflk^baa,  ^Hach  was  at  anoe  Tecogaiaed.as  te» 
lnngh%ki  Madame^  bafingbaen  fimwl  m  n  aeiiua 
padi  leadiogto  thaviver,  it  was  diaacoqjeolixrcd  that 
soun'lKxrtfble  aet  of  tii^enoe  lad  been  peipatraied, 
and^Hauthe  two  fbnndes  had'bacn  amrder^d^  soaM 
part  of  the  ground.  Snrcb  wasoiade  ftar  tlie  badiss, 
but  lliey  ware  nefarlbnad. 

Afber  a  caireful  tuTestigatian  oT  the  matter*  it  was 
disewvered  that  the  iiaudngk.maid.  who.  dkpt  in  the 
room  aiyomuig  ber  mistfeai's  apartment  had  ad- 
milted  a  soldier  into  die  bome^  wha^ras  tmmrdtstg|y 
followed 'by  two  fOther  ooeut  wrapped  up  ia  cloaks. 
The  woman,  not  anectiug  the  two^  latter,  and  ■aslug 
them  ippfoach  ber  mdy*s  room,  was  about  torscieam 
out,  when  the  soldier  seised  her,  and.  thrawing  a 
thick  great  coat  over  her  -  head,  .prerented  her  nom 
moHng  or  speaking,  and  hurried  her  into  the  house. 
Whan  at  length  he  released  her  from  bis  gm^,  titm 
saw  the  building  in  flames.  Sueh  was  her  aocottnt; 
she  protested  that  she  had  no  knowledge  af  the  in- 
tantioBs  of  the  men  who  accompanied  the  saUher, 
and  axprassed  the  greatest  grief  at  the  catMlMphe. 
Her  asMTtions,  however,  were  aot  eredttad«  aad  she 
vras^taken  into  custody ;  dv  sol&r  waa  also  taken 
up,  and  confessed  having  sauercd  the  house  at  die 

coaunand  of  Colonel ,  who,  with  another  4]tfB«ir, 

had  aacompanicd  hioa.  The  colonel  denied  the 
chirge,  but  the  man  nwst  sakmnly  declared  the  truth 
of  whatiie  ai&rmed,  at  the  aame  time  aaknowiedfiag 
hi9 guilt,  and  expresring gfsat coutritioQ  for  wbat«he 
had. done  in  obedience  to  his  offioerb  oomauads. 
No  doubt  of  the  oolanel*s  guilt  reaoained  in  the 
miads  of  any ;  so  mucbenl  wasrknown,  and  ao.miicb 
more  suspeckedof  him,  that  all  ware  rody  to  beliare 
the  evidence  against  him ;  yet,  such  was  the  general 
fear  entertained  of  the  military,  and  so  little  was 
justice  understood  or  attended  to,  that  this  man  was 
acquitted,  and  the.  ikr  le«  gailt|P  accomplice  of  his 
crime  was  executed,  calling  on  heaven  to  testify  to 
the  truth  of  his  allegation,  and  accusing  the  aolaael 
of  having  drawn  him  into  sin,  and  then  leaving  him 
to  3iis  &te :  the  woman  also  suflered  death.  PIndiug 
the  law  did  not  punish  the  author  of  his  misfortimes 
as  he  deserved,  the  unhappy  husband  challenged  his 
enen^  to  combat,  and,  as  was  to  be  ^pected  in  so 
unequal  a  combat,  he  fell  beneath  the  blows  of  the 
practised  swordsaoan. 

The  mystery  of  this  transaction  has  sever  been 
claared  up,  and  it  remains  unknown  how  theuofbrtu- 
nate  fenuiles  met  their  death. 


Cai«1 


BT    AS    OLD    CalGKETBR    AND    SUB    YQDKO     UNSHAV* 


«  Withonte  the  dBors  lai  8osvow'1yo  c— 
AAd  if  of  oolde  it  hap  to  dye. 
Well  bury^  ia  a  Chrislmaae  pye  :— 

▲ad  everauirobe  msirie !" 


Join  merry  hearts  in  merry  vows] 

To  ke^  old  customs  up,— 
To  dress  the  house  with  holly  boughs, 

And  drain  the  Wassail  cup ! 
Well  hold  the  mhrtb  the  wm 

With  aHl  hs  jovial  fWly, 
As  Irmly  as  the  ivy  dbgs 

Afouad  the  sprig  of  holly. 

Oh  boUy  I  »tb  a  sight  as  rare 

As  fluainiar*s  gaudy  scene, 
To;see  both  hidl  and  hovel  wear 

Thy  livery  of  green;— 
To  see  in  spita  af  WiBtBt^.iiip8, 

Thy  tilde  bright  red  berry, 
Remiadhig  us  of  ruby  fipa 

That  bid  aU  baaita  be  merry  i 


TWigbt  Vadaiinai? 

EvBpoiale  in  i^  I 
X»ek  aa  oar  fade  Sumiiaa  tliere 

W|haae  banrf  dm  bisgfat  Yule  X^» 
CliisKipBs  msd  tlsse  ai«  Boit  of  .kin-,* 

He  -seaena  tlMa,  basas<jouraar ! 
There  is  ao^kce  for  tbae  widiin 

His  ^leerfiA  ehimney-earaer ! 

Welcome  the  midnight  Minstrels'  lay— ^ 

HHt'drnpla  nfltftrpnyiw 
That,  like  the  «Alcd  eKa  lay. 

Steals  %btly4bfoughi 
WiueGaia  tba  tott ! 

'Ifhatart  can  paint  Its  wbHimm? 
(kr  can  Spifcg'a  j  iistist  daw.bestow  ^ 

The  kade^s  pure  bK^htaess  ? 

Now  'Mal^  •iaaoaeatlf  triipa 

BWMididiaMiiAwaa, 
And  if  Ha^  pounsas  am.  ber  Ups 

How  can  die  say  him  *<  No"*? 
To  qaanel  with  ao  Cdr  a-kisa, 

Winra  Ikde  shart  ofiuaiau ; 
And  ftwnm  at  such  a  Una  as  diii 

Ware  sadly  oatof  Saaaan ! 

Ifow  Vooth  widi  dance  and  adfthfiil  song 

mmm  fern  dmMuaacsHy; 
Jtjgr'oi&j^  with  the  meriy  tfanmg 

And'figbteas  e? Vy  eye : 
^otbA  ardeoeyh^  Ika  ohaagelql  gima 
'  Fk  type  of  lift^  bagnmhigu^ 
When  alliheasts  Johi  the  chpae^for  -Fame, 
lallaream  oCvrioniaffl 


And  old  age  loves  the  liva^  i 

Each  haiipy  /iWkiil^fcie 
Appears*  to  ^peak  ofby-^gone  jc^s) 

That  maraory  may  trac^: — 
JTs  loo  has  had  bis  «as|y  primes 

mt  eye  has  bsaaaM  as  brigbuly,    * 
fifr'voieehas'jDilfMtha'die^rfhlchime,  3 

Sk  f(6et,faave  tripped  as.light|y ! 

—Come,  pass  the  Wassail  bowl  aboutl 

The  merry  fbast  h^ifpsu  \ 
Ha  aasea  not  £»r  tba«old' withmiV 

Whose  heart  Is  iwarm -withfai ! 
HafI,  njsy  Bacchus !— grater  carea 

We  in  thy  goblet  buiy;t 
Let  him  be  disaial  now  who  daresj 

•Oar  Cfaristnas  sbfeO  bemerry  * 

A.  M.  P. 


T\mgh7a9n$,h^iheOUSaaor,mu9traUdh}/Giorgt\l 


Fob  the  SUustradon  of  jest  and  drollery,  there  is 
none  going  like  George  Gruiksfaank ;  bis  etching- 
needle  bangs  befim  us  the  seeves  we  atad  of,  as 
fiwsh,  as  lively,  as  raal  as  when  they  4rac  oemtrrcd. 
What  can  be  more  ftiU  of  life  and  character  than 
the  smohing  party  of  Greenwich  penskmexs  ?  Cniik- 
shank  hits  a  aiee  paint ;  m  his  beet  thitogi,  tha 
aodon  aad  aapiemhm  are  Idghly  seaaoned,  to  die 
vevge  of  caricature;  but,  though  eccentric  and 
giotes^ie^  his  faces  have  the  chaiacter  of  portraits^ 
from  theur  exaeedmg  truth  and  raaKty.  So  every 
one  of  the  old  gentlemen  befbra  ua  has  a  distinct 
and  exdttdve  idedity— we  should  know  hhn  again, 
if  we  met  him  in  the  streets.  The  sailor  "^ftltad- 
ing  the  custom-house  officer  is^  in  the  spkit  of 
naudcd  adventure,  a  headkmg  scramble  for  llfb 
and  death,  between  Jest  and  earnest.  The  ^t 
sailing-master,  Old  Soundings,  driring  the  three  dis- 
mounted French  dragoons  befiife  him  is  admkabb ; 
it  k  an  excellent  specimen  of  that  power  of  draw- 
ing  in  which  Crmluhank  need  yield  to  no  one; 
and  the  individual  character  of  the  man  so  sailorly, 
ro^aotaUe,  fiit,  waddling,  puffing,  and  aomnMaaKag, 
so  flustarad  in  person,  wo  cool  in  courage— is  aiUMhtr 
of  his^  idealities  that  are  as  real  to  us  as  flesh  and 
blood.  The  kicking  jmu  de  dtux,  4>etivean  Captain 
IVavbridga  and  the  oovaidly  life^pQlhAii  On^  is 


hi^y  Mdc;  so  aite  im  Mlln  adtf  Itbrs  IUmH^ 

diglMi  hmd 'ertar«an^lttgor4faa  baad  dr««e'AMd 
coipMd,ito^fba  Mtef  aWtaMwuuiiH  ^  th^-wo  Stel 
Tars,  wifibh  tliey  MoMtki^  Ibr  dte  <%tpbfa^  (H^h 
akdlsaBn,yft^g  ^  Oemda,  ii  a  gtarioos  itoi^iiba 
of  ^Magi    ft  riAais  •uhblindated. 

£ffblh  audhut  fbknmjf'  CmmmtfiumU  Jgitrm.'   . 

TIiiafithMiiagyohiaBetTaftfaeKsatopisfctst  awdtWMfc 
exphHMtbijr  Mtbm  <i  Buna  yet  plddidia^,  ^an*^ 
taiaaavaewaf'tbetiiArhamratidlVwafedr  (Ayit  smM 
of  Lrtth  Pfeaaaii f fM%Biav  blidi<>am<he  fmtSLM 
Mr  l>,0.  HiU.  ^^  could  wish  daAithsyhaftbeaa 
moM  dsarlyandd&slinedy'eilgMtted;  bist  vhey^oi^ 
sgoad,  VuUflhig,  traKdUnig,  saifor»d^^taiMl^ev«Mli«9 
of  dMsa  pteass.  Udt^  dia  only  aae  of  the  plaaaj 
we-  hmm  scan,  w«  moag^ieMd  inmadha%«  Ban» 
many  atmioua*  hoar  many  ImpclVd,  c«isauing>i% 
fHenis  did  w&  see  eoUiug  down,  the  ^lier,  'flillofirilll^ 
the  parting  sieanwf)  as  fty  aa  tiey  wlghi  Imo  dur- 
sfafnge  wtmrs».  ■  haephy  aoapoynrtOi  ^shtiadt^^ 
paaM^pM<s^[ihe  faMf  eatam  of  hmdr-^^'yhig,  pai^ 
haps,  to  pcNoade  diumiKliw  dMt  dMTW««  |»iag 
part  af  the  »«•);"} 

TiNca  is  a  gteat  impromuem  wlikh  ^e  ttm^ 
recmt  vfa^s  <6f  towns  prtsent ;  and  that  Ss  a  dtm 
attaathmto  the  di^grae  'Of  popqioamide  p<cbliar*t» 
the-piaoe.  En  Iha  Mitt^A&w%  tbasoreelt^  Imii. 
dotf  were  ^toiKnHi^^tk  {iMidkeig  'man  widi  'his*  ttrm 
prcifcethig  at  ri|^t  angles  from  Ills  fatps,  and  hhr 
handonasttek,  looking  lilm  a  hmwantiicd  Ifc,  agMicy 
wooam  in  a  parasol,  .wane  afl  that-were  iiSMmny  to 
represeat  the  foaflroC  the  place;  a  tdc^was  a  giartfitoua 
gift ;  a  child  running  by  the  woman  sliowed  the 
artist'to  be  a  liberal  man ;  a  man  and  horsey  was  a 
prodigality ;  a  coach  added  a  ShilHag  to  ahe  price. 
Now-a-dsys,  «  view,  in  Xoadon -would  be  eondderad 
•▼ery'maagre<«Bd  trivial,  that  did  notBonvfey^saixr-an 
idea  of' the  bustle,  and  crowding,  that  gfvc$  life  and 
character  to  the  scene,  morotban  the  mere  shapes  of 
tha  buildhtgs. 

.,    ?IUMmmealIi9trmtu$^mtlX.     Charies^Kiught. 

It'li«ow«oma  tima  sinae  waauggestaditAcyoaag^ 
miisiihai,  -who  Imd  opened  a  nmsiCAwarelKMim,  lUal 
th*  iaeftaecd  daaiaod'fbr  amsle  ealled  isr  a  cheaper  . 
and  more  general  supply ;  that  now  it  was  not  only 
the  more  afiueat  who  vtquiiad  aaaaiB,  but  tha 
poorer  poHioaa  of  tbemMilo  chases^  and  wren  dtbi*'  i 
still  poorer  than  those, fUt  tbawant4f  it,  mid>that*a 
redttatkm  la  the  price  of  music  would  amply.nipi^ 
tha  epacfilator,  by  an  increase  of  sale.  He  admiMMl 
thateMonfag}  bat  was  afmid  af  the  jcaieniy  of  tha 
traOk  8ixpence"<^asithaada»aa«  dtaange,  aoa^di^g 
to  Ilia  otdncbx  rutes.  it  has  bass  laatimd  jine 
spaeulaiors  out-of  die-lrade  to  antioipaie  tha  ma^al 
tbat^ealMs  Ibr  cheap  node.  Bmte  hAd'  gircsli 
cheap;  prims  had  proved  tha  adaaotage  af  many 
small^ovarfbwer  aad  larger  pioflt»-«4misiciioDaheki  . 
back,  aadiniasttved  ite  price  «oeordfaig  lathe  daaaadi 
for  it  in  ibnoarthnes.  Itwaaoatof  allpaopoiiidia 
witbthe  advance  in  odwr  artidae  of  rainmaent,,  aad 
many  a piacr o€ mudo hasuoidd^rad  unboogbtoipaii 
the  shelves,  or  straggled  forth  in  smaU,  uncertain 
numbers,  of  which  a  large  -sale,'  at  a  smaU  price, 
would  have  better  paid  the  music-seller,  have  re- 
dounded to  the  advantage  of' tha  compoeer,  and,  by 
aiding  to  qiread  the  public  tasta^  have  added  still 
fiuther  to  a  demand  for  fresh  publications.  The 
musical^ taste,  such  as  it  is,  among  our  countrymeot 
exists  in  spite  of  many  difficulties ;  possessing  natu- 
rally a  less  degree  of  ci^acity  for  it  than  many  of  our . 
fontinftnt^l  nei^iboura,  obliged  to  devote  a  greater 
portion  of  their  time  to  labour,  and  obliged  to  pay 
an  enormous  tax  for  its  gratification.  In  spite  of 
these  difficulties  do  musical  professors  obtain. Itfga- 
salaries ;  and  the  practice  of  music  in  domestic  par- 
ties is  evaiywhere  gainhig  '.ground;  and  yet  the 
trade,  who  should  supply  these  private  parties  with 
music,  held  back  flrom  accommodating  tha  jM^ceto 
the  means  of  all,  the  oidy  way  in  which  a-^generaV 
svpply  an  be  aicaded. 

Ihcia  thit^  am  brginiiing  to  ha  amaadad.    The 
'  MusIorI  library '  has  broken  the  ice;  other  works, 


m 
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J^  mn  UnMiC  wkhhdaiaa.  Mattel  nMl,. 

Xkf  Q«ir^«»UgbtM)64  varid  novore  dnnlAiwpiL 
He  sftw. «.  giMttff  MM*  aWP^V 

titf« 

Tlie  Sb«|Sb«Biikai»tb*^Uanr» 
Or  ««e  the  p«iol  of  dwm, 

.  Su  aiiBf^ly  clMtuag  in  %  milk  vow ; 
Full  littW  thought  they  then 
Vtm  the  mighty  Pan- 

Dto  Und^  GonttD  ike  wkk  them  btl<nr ; 
Wmb^f^  thstfi  iDVii^  09  clie  tbtir  shM|>. 
Wa»  all  chaft  did  tfaair  tUly = thoi^gh«s  ao  bua  f  heap* 


Wheel  such  tnuM9  sweet 
'St»it  heaona  and  ci^rt  did  i^raet., 

iU  nevev  wiaby  mqatalaingar  9trM>k« 
IJiWflftly  \wrUed  w)MJa^ 
iU«weruifi  tha  string  nm^ 

A^ftU  tbetr>soula  m  blinM  rfl|»ettreft<took. 
Tha  tiu  svcb  pieasufa  loth  to  lostt». 
^ith  thmiMfid  aahocs  stiU  prolongs  each  haavenly 
close. 


Na«ui«^  that  haaK)d  aucb  tound 
Bao^aith  tba  hoUowirouDd 

Qf  Cynthia*»  aeat*  thaaery  legicli  thfilliDg* 

To- tbbk  har  paak  waa  dona» 

And  thai  hat  nrfgA.lMid  b«rekalast;fii)fiUiftgt 
3he  knew  woh  hatmony  alana 
Could  hold  all  heaven  and  fadh  in  hazier  union* 


At  last  surrounda  their  sight 
A  globe  of  circular  light 

That  with  long    beama   tha.  shaxDa-)ftc*d    night 
array*d; 
The  hakned  Charvbip 
And  sworded  Seraphim 

Are  seen  in  glittering  canlca'witii  wioga  displayed^ 
Harping  io  loi^  and  aolemii  aaireK 

With  unaxpresturaAQteSftQ  baaTen^  navvwborn  heir. 


Such  music  as,  *tis  said* 
Before  was  never  made, 

But  when  of  old  the  sona  of  momilig  sung. 
While  the  OoMar  grjeafc. 
His  constellations  set, 

And  the  well-balanc*d  world  on  hinges  hw^; 
And  east  the  dark  foundations  deep, 
And  bid  the  weltering  waves  their  oozy  channel  Jctep. 


Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres, 
Once  bless  our  human  ear8» 

K  ye  have  powers  tar  touch  our  senses  so ; 
A^dlet  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time; 

And  let  the  bass  of  Heaven's  deep  organ  blow  ; 
Apdwifeh  your  nine-fold  haimony. 
Make  up  full  consort  to  the  angalio  symphony, ; 


For,  if  such  holy  song 
Enwrap  our  fancy  long, 

Time  will  run  bad^  axkl  ffiiah  the  agf  of  goUk^ 
And  speckled.  Vanity, 
WiU  sickan  soon  and  die^ 

And  leprous  Sin  will  mtU  from  earthly  mouldy 
And  Hell  itself  will  .pa»  awayi 
Attd  leave  her  daloraus  mansioDf  tp  the  ptamag  day. 


Tes,  Truth  and  Justice  then 
WiU  down  return  to  men, 

Orb'd  in  a  rainbow ;  and^  liki»  gleriea  weariogi, 
Mercy  will  sit  between, 
Thron'd  in  celestial  sheen,. 

With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  downjsteeiinga. 
And  heayen*  as  at  sooDS  fratiTal, 
Will  open  wide  the  gates  o^xer  high  paUcehoU^ 


But  wisest  Fate  says  no» 
This  must  not  yet  be  so. 

The  babe  yet  lies  in  ^mliing^infflncy, 
That  on  the.biuer  gross 
Musfr  redMoi  our  loss ; 

So  both  himself  and  us  to  glorify ; 
Yet  first,  to  those  ychain*d  in  sleep. 
The  wftkeftil  t?traip  of  doom  must  thunder  through 
tb^diBep.    ^^ 


With  iu^  a  hornd  daag 


0Ut 


TOeagadiaaith^^iaet,. 
WUhtanDToftkablaat*. 

Shan  ftian  lb»s«rin»ta  Iba  otntrvibabe ; 
WImb,  at'lti^wDahrh  iMt  stasioii, 
13m  ikiidiiil  Jiidgrin  wkhtta  a^ ahall  ipmadrhia 


And  then  al  last  aiur  bUsa 
FuQ  andjptsilSMi  is„ 

Butnov'bagiiia:;  for  Ihnivthia' happy,  d^^ 
Thir  old  Dragon,,  undet  ground 
In  Btnuter  limitaibounA 

Not  hatfao.fitf*  casts  hiai usurped' away; 
And*  wMth  tPjuA  hia  kingdaoi  fiiil* 
Swiodgaa ihe  aaavtly  hainrQa<Qrbia.ftiuldid  tciU 

XIX, 

lEho  QOBcUa  aro  doatih ; 
NoTfliooror  bMaous  bum 

Bona  thnao^  Iha  oaaiwd  rooT  Uk  aomidb'daoeiviBg; 

Ghn  ■O'nBMw  dhrioo^ 

With  hoVow  skrieks  the  steep  of  Delpfaoa  leaving. 
No^nigktlxtranoa,  OP  breathed  spell 
laquTC&tha  po]#«yed  priest  from  tto  praphetfataelL 


The  lonely  moantoin»o'er, 
Aad  th»«esounding<d)oaQ, 

A  voice  of  woaptng  heard  and  loud  lament ; 
Fram  bauotad  spring  aad  dale, 
£d«^dwitfa  poplar  ^ile, 

Tlie  partii^  Goaiua  ia  witir  sighing  sent ; 
With  flowao^nwoven  treases  torn 
The  Nyn>pba.ta  iwaligfat  shadai of  tangled  thickets 


In  eonseerafted  earth, 
And  on  lite  holv  hearth, 

Th»  Lara  find  Eamures  moan,  with  midni^it. 
plaint; 
In  ms  and  altara  round 
A  daaar  and  dying^  soitnd 

AfiKghts  the  Flamcns  at  their  serrioa-qiiaint; 
And  the  ofaill -marble' seems  to  sweat, 
W%ila  each  pteuh'ar  Power  fbregoes  his  wonted  seat. 

Peer  and  BaaSm. 
Foraakfr  their  lanplbadrnf^ 

With  that  twMe4iatter*d  Godiof  Balestine ; 
And  moeaadi  Aahtasotb, 
Bbbtch's.  queen  end  noothar  hotK 

Now  sits  nor  girt  with  tapers'  hdy  shine; 
The  Lybick  HamBKW  shrinks  his  horn ; 
In  vain  the  Tyrian  maida  their  wouaded  Thammuz 


And  sullen  M«>loch,  fled. 
Has  lefc  in  shadows  dreed 

Hie  burning  idol  all  of  hladLest  hue; 
In  vain  with  cymbals  ring, 
TheyoaU  the  grisly  king^ 

In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  bine : 
The  brutish  Gods  of  Nile  as  fast^ 
Iris,  and  Orus^  and  the  dog  Anubis  haste. 


NasT'ls  Osiris  •seen 

Ih  sMemphiaa.grove  or  green 

•DrampKn^  the  onahoweMd  grosm«th  lowing  laud ; 
Mor  oatt  he  be  at  rest 
Within^ns  saered  clieat ; 

Naugtrt  hut  profoundest  hell  can  b&his  shroud 
Ih  min  with  timbrdled  anthems  dark 
The  <«blcfcstolad  sorearers  beer  his  worshipp'd^wk. 

XXV. 

He  feelft  fron  Judah's  land. 
The  dreaded  IniaiH%  hand; 

The  rays-of  B^hlebeea  bliad  Jus  •  dusky  :eyaei 
Nor  allof  the  Gbds  beside 
Longer  dare  abide ; 

Not  Typboe  huge  ending  in  snaky  twiaa : 
OurBebt,  te  shew  hb*Go&ead.tn», 
Can  in  his  swaddUng  hands  coBtml  the  damn^  crew. 


So,  when. the fiuaJa  bed, 
CurtainU  with  clojudy,  i»d| , 

PIH6WS  his  chin  npoivan  orient  wav€v 
The  ^IMting^hadOfrs- pole 
Troa|i4o  the  intf^rnal  jail ; 

Bach  soattet  d  g^  sHpa  ti^Jiis  sevaod  graf^^- 
And  the  yellow-skirted  Fayes, 
Fly  after  the  night  steeds,  leaving  the-  moooifloT'd 
mazcw- 


Butaae!  th»  ¥1? gia  hkn* 
tthtli^lluArllea  MtaO'fea^Tfli^ 

Thise  ie ear  tedioMaiaenpahorid  heveheve  endlhg ; 
Hteveoilt  youegant^tecned  stii^ 
HMh-iMd  her  polUi'd  ear^ 

^^Hea  sleapsqg  iiardwtth  handmaid  lamp^ettaadttig; 
And  idl  about  tiie  cooptliF  ataMa 
Baighth—iass^  Mtgf^  sit  in  order  eervioaBUa; 


you  i,.-.i.jaYsiKajo(rs  ogcvrkkmck  ax  ram  maxtrovus. 

[Pao»<-ifeooUectioes  of  Seven  Tearif  Residanae  at 
theMaeaiUusi  by  a  Lady,U-a  tntly  femintne  book, 
fuU  o^natvnd  feeling  and  dcaariptioiB,  and  evinchig  a 
UbaraL  spirit  of  allowance  for  other  conntriea.  in  spite 
of  party  edacatiaa^] 

A  yovog  merri^  geetUman  lived  on  sn.estefteina 
vetyflBaired  ami  Umaiy  paat^  of  the  oomrtry^  ai«  peat 
diatooee  ftma  tew«.  At  that  time  the  island  was 
oovsaedwith  tbtek  foreata-and  impenetrable  ktngles. 
Hot  apar*  end  divided  from  eeob  other 


hf  deep  rwHiws,  high  mountaiBa,  rapid  rivei%  or 
paOiieBe woods;  eoermmnioatton  waa  very  dilHcuk  in 
conseqeenee;  navrow  footpaths,  and  devites  tilacU 
over  the  mountains  and  along  the  brink  of  prcei|Mces 
were  the  only  medlenr  of  iaftoreowse  between  tke  in- 
habitants, instead  of  the  fine  broad  roads  over  which 
the  carriages  of  the  Eh^ish  now  roll  so  smoothly. 
This  gentlenuRi's.  finally  ooisNsted  only  of  his  wife, 
her  sister,  and  himadf;  both  the  ladies  were  very 
baantifbl  andtattrwetive.  U  happened,  unfortnnatdy, 
that  some  treepvercre  stadtomdin  the  neighbourhood 
of  the.eslate,  coesmanded  by  a  man  of  the  most  infa- 
mous chameter.  The  army  of  revolutionized  France 
waa  ofo'vernp^ilerent'orderfreaa  that  whidr  Cond^ 
and  Turenne  bed  led  into  the  field;  andof  ttatarmy 
the  regiaaaeta  stationed  at  thaoolomaa  were  the  w>rst 
wptdmtxmf  and  oomposed  of  the  mosiebandoeedcha- 
racters.  The-  oelonal  of  the  nrilitarypaaty  stsaieoed 
near  this  estate,  waa  ofthis  deacriptii»,but  Aadpiau- 
aiUe^nenners  and*  haadseme  flMturas ;  jtii  it  wae«aid 
that  there  wee  a  certain  fearful^  cafn-essien  in  his  eyea 
whieh  seemed  Ie  telT  of  evS  passions  and  wieked 


It  waa  the  mJafi>rtnno-of the  young  Madane  B — 
teattrMt  the  attention  of  thie  bad  num ;  he  soon  took 
an  opportunity  of  dee)aring<  hia  aentimenta  to  her. 
Shocked  andaharmed,  sbft  shiwik  with  horror  irom 
tliepaasion  she  had  inspired  in  tbM  desperate  and 
daiing  man,  of  whom  she  alweys  had  an  nnoanquer- 
atte  dread  After  hki  dadatBtioB  she  shunned  his 
presenee,  but  refrained  fiMm  meetioasaghb  dedara- 
tim  te  her  husband,  fearing^thae  the  impetuosity  of 
hb  iMiags  wooU  hurry  him  toe  meeting  with*  the 
eokttel,  wMch  womU  dbubtkae  pieee  fatati  to  Aim, 
and  thereby  throw  her  oompleiely  in  the  power  of 
their  mutual  cneny* 

The  colonel  contiaued'to^vadt  at  theestate^eed^was 
ekrays  attended  by  a  junior  oOecr,  wfao^  being:  the 
professed  admirer  of  tbia  lady%  sistety  baeamr  a  fire- 
quasit  gUBs^  sod  it  was  not  eonstdered  eatreoadinary 
thai  the  eelenel  showld  aceompaiiy  hia  friaad  The 
unhappy  lady>  in  the  meantioae,  endured  gfeet  un- 
eaainess  of  mind»  and  confided  to  an  eldetiy  fiemale 
fnefld»  wbosoaaetimea  oame  to  visit  her,  the  oause  of 
her  disquiet;  adding,  that  she  had  a  j^eaentinBeet  of 
aotne  approeehiag  evil  which  she  oould  not  banish 
iroMi  her  mind* 

y  Some  urgentbusinessebliging  her  husband  4e  go  to 
tQwn<fe»>adey  or  two,  the  lady,alaeaedat  the  tbenght 
of>being^thsisaintewritboiitiliB>,eepTaBsed  awishthat 
slieendhensistQralioiildeeeenipea^htm.  Hhalaaigly 
opposed  her  desire,  alleging  that  the  fktigiNkO^vthe 
journey  would  be*  injurioais  to  ber,  as  she  was  then 
expecting  to  be  a  mother.  In  vain  she  urged  her 
entrcatiest  be  at' first  laughed  at  her  extmordioary 
wiA  to  visit  the  town,  and  tfaaa.  feit  surpased  at  the 
mora  than  connnon  grief  she  e-vinced  at  jpartiny  for 
SOT  short  a  time.  Bidding  her  keep  up  her  ^spiriu, 
he  gaily  bade  ber.  adieu»  and,  a»'^he  told  his.  friend 
aftevwasda,.  saw  iier,  oa  turning  his  head  to  look 
bask)  weeiiiflg  bitterly  ivherehe  bad  taken  leeveof  her. 

When  his  swtft-feotcd  bonniquet  lad  home  him 
tin'CMigb  the  avenue  of  treea,  and  turned  into  the 
narrow  road  be  was  so  travel  along,  helooked  back 
at  her  for  the  last  time— it  was  indeed  the  last  tine- 
be  never  saw  her  egaio. 

On  the  ereaingaf  hi* depart w»  she  waa  particu- 
larly auaioiu  and  ueessy,  and.started  at  every  sound 
(es^  bar  fewourite-  roakb  a£U«wavd»  se]alcd),.aud  ex- 
pressed a^desim  that  the  house  sheiddber,shttt*Aip  at 
e.mwsh  earlier  hour  ihM>.  usnaV  aod  that,  every 
one  sbssdd  retire  to  bed,,  raqpe^tic^ ber. sister  to  sleep 
with  .her  dbs&r  nights  Aa  she  wee^  not  netunUy.  fear- 
fel,  lier'reatliasnesaand.evidant.  terror  than,  evening 
exeitcd  the; surprise  of'  bersaaterfand  her  msid.  On 
being,  rallied: on  hsritimid«ty,..she  bunt  inlo  tears, 
saying «  that  a  great  calamity,,  she  waa  simr^  was 
hwgiag  over  he?».  and  she  should  never  see  her  hus- 
baadag^M.  AU  these  teprocs  and  farebodingi  were 
attiibutedto  wtakotss  of  narresi  and  tbe-dolioaty  of 
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should  go  <tO'lnd«  tetere'slii  -Metirao  to  %mr  mtoi, 
"     "  vmif  4o0f  9mi 


bovsvn^  ilM  MrefuUgr 
wtaflUpr»'to  bo  stvt  of  jOI- 

Ibwarii  tlM^TiiMiiiiiig  OfHie  Ml(y«3tif  *d«y,  tike 
bUahv  Oft  tho  «ttiiu,  -oraiuii  by'flHf  vtSerr  flf  the 
wUdbnn,  behikl  thoir  siMMet  hou»  a  I^Me  of 
flaflVM,  «Nd,  by  ssBilfl^  «  bcap  of  rninB  idone  «m 
•M»>^hMO  tiMt  bflpnrilvrelliig  one*  ttood.  ^U 
effot%>^<KtingOi«k1he'faBhodbeioiu  vAi;itlMid 
hem^maimg  too  long,  a&d  hod  too  Mrdj'^pHwtraltod 
into  tveiy  port  oTHm  wonokw  Mbro  it  "voi  db- 
oovflwd,  tot  any  ondaprflMr'to  pto^ott.  ■ftimr  it>  A 
iluM  OMJIuf rtiiaitoiown'with the doMarUitidiagt 
Ibr^iiitfoaiiBr,  irboo»  maioiihrot  iMoing  tStut  ^mislsv- 
tuno  lAiot  hod boGnttMium  n^to  more  ■■Jtj  iso. 
ginod  thoo  dbsoribed.  It  was  at  fiat  suppoeecl  tioifc 
thcMire  had  ■  aewdcotrfly  tieufoud,  and  ihartiietwo 
ladies  had  been  burned  to  death  in  the  house ;  but*  a 
smOHsflk^^hooy  ^Hach  was  at  onoe  i^ecogBJ»ed»as  W* 
loqgiag to  HadMoe^  kafingboen fimnd  ia  «  ■■imo 
patkiBBdio^tothoTiver,  it  was  daoncaqjectnrcd  that 
sonar 'iKxrtfble  oet  of  tiolenoo  iMd  teen  peipatrafesd, 
and#ai  the  two  ftandes  had'bocn  ararder^a  in  some 
ptrtof  the  gnmnd.  Unrch  was  oiade  ftar  the  hodUs, 
but  thej  wore  neterlbnad. 

After  a  careful  tnvestigatlan  of  the  matter,  it  was 
diseoferod  that  the  aeuangk.maid«  who-  dkpt  in  the 
room  a4|omii^  her  mistfeai's  apartment  had  ad- 
mitted a  soldier  into>^ie  home^  idiowas  tmmcHistety 
followed 'by  two  mother  meot  wrapped  up  ia  eloaks. 
The  womaa,  not  onecting  the  two^  hitter,  and  ■oslug 
them  sppfoach  her  mdy*s  room,  was  about  to*scceam 
out,  when  the  soldier  seized  her,  and.  thrawii^  a 
thiclc  great  coat  over  her  head,  .prerented  her  from 
moving  or  speaking,  and  harried  her  into  the  house. 
When  at  length  he  released  her  firom  his  gm^,  she 
saw  the  building  in  flames.  Suoh  was  her  aocottnt; 
she  protested  that  she  had  no  Imowledge  of  the  in- 
tendons  of  the  men  who  accompanied  the  soldier, 
and  expressed  the  greatest  grief  at  the  rataHiciphe. 
Her  asMrtions,  however,  were  aot  credited,  aad  she 
waa^taken  into  custody ;  dv  sol£ar  waa  liso  taken 
up,  and  confessed  having  entered  Jthe  hausoat4lie 

command  of  Colonel ,  who,  with  another  offioar, 

had  accompanied  him.  The  colonel  denied  the 
charge,  but  the  man  nwst  solemnly  declared  the  truth 
of  wiiatiie  affirmed,  at  tfae^aae  time  aeknowledgaig 
his^  guilt,  and  expresung  great  contrition  for  what  •he 
had- done  in  obedience  to  his  officer^  oommaads. 
No  doubt  of  the  colonel's  guilt  reaiained  in  ifae 
minds  of  any ;  so  mucbevil  wasriuoown,  and  eo  much 
more  suspectedof  him,  that  all  were  rsady  to  befiore 
the  evidence  against  him ;  yet,  such  was  the  seneral 
fear  entertained  of  the  military,  and  so  litUe  was 
justice  understood  or  attended  to,  that  this  man  was 
acquitted,  and  the.  ikr  le«  gailt|P  accomplice  of  his 
crime  was  executed,  calling  on  heaven  to  testify  to 
the  troth  of  his  allegation,  and  accusing  the  ooland 
of  having  drawn  him  into  sin,  and  then  leaving  him 
to  his  &te :  the  woman  also  suRered  death.  Plndii^ 
the  law  did  not  punish  the  author  of  his  misfortimes 
as  he  deserved,  the  unhappy  husband  challei^ed  his 
enen^  to  combat,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  so 
unequal  a  combat,  he  fell  beneath  the  blows  of  the 
practised  swordsaoan. 

The  mystery  of  this  transaction  has  never  been 
cleared  up,  and  it  remains  unknown  how  the  unfortu- 
nate females  met  their  death. 


L8   MLB0II. 

BT  AV  OLD  cmiGxrrxa  and  sub  yqdkg   awsHAV* 


<  WiUurate  the  dBors  lai  gosvow'lye;— 
And  if  of  oolde  it  hap  to  dye* 
We'll  bcuryt  ia  a  ChristamMse  pye  :— 

And  evenaorobe  msnie !" 


Join  merry  hearts  in  merry  vows] 

To  keep  old  customsoip,— 
To  dress  the  house  with  holly  boughs, 

And  drain  the  Wassail  cup  ! 
Well  hold  the  mhrA  the  tMsason  brtegs, 

Whh  splits  jovial  fblly. 
As  fimdy  as  the  ivy  clings 

Aionnd  the  sprig  of  holly. 

OhhoUy!  'tbaaightMrara 

As  flunnier*s  gaudy  scene, 
To  see  both  hall  and  hovel  wear 

Thy  Uvery  of  grain  ;— 
To  see  in  spita  of  Wiatees^nips, 

Thylildebrii^rcdbarry,   . 
Remiading  us  of  ruby  Bps 

That  bia  aU  heuti  be  merry  1 


Blight  VasMiafe  Heaioawri^  Cawl 
Evaposale  in  i^g  I 

Xtek  an  oor  Ihds  Suninaa  tisere 
Whow  baiwtf  tiia  bright  Yule  X^, 

Cliisilinas  nad  tlsse  an  nqt  of .kiB-p- 
He  aeaena  tlMo,  base  a«gouraer ! 

There  is  ao^faMC  for  thae  wiliiin 
His  cbeerM.  cWmnsy  ewaer ! 

Welcome  the  midnight  Minstrels*  lay— ^ 

Tlnl  ilMdn  ntftrpin^fw 
That,  like  the  «Abd  etfia  ti^ 

Steals  %htly  ^htoiigh  theain— 
WMeomo  the  loft  anaaWird  snow 

Ifhatart  can  paint  Its  whlitiw? 
Oir  can  Spifcg'a  a  iiistset  daw  hestew  ^ 

The  idcle*s  pure  brightaess  ? 

Now  'Mal^'iaaoeentlf  triipe 

Bwieith<faeMii*awn, 
And  ifRalph  ponnaas  tm  her  lips 

How  can  die  say  him  ''No"^? 
To  qaarrel  with  ao  Crir  a  4im, 

•Were  linle  short  ofiuaiun ; 
AndftoirniatsnchatiiBaas  this 

Ware  sadly  oai  of  Season ! 

Ifow  Voath  wiih  danoe  and  mifthfid  song 

Saano  feeb  thaa^MeaHy; 
Jbjgrtnfn^^as  with  the  meriy  tfrrowg 

And'figliteas  evVy  eye ; 
Some  ardent  yh^  ikm  ohaagelql  gime 
*  Fk  typo  of  lift^  tftgmahigu.- 
WhenillOieasts  JiOn  the  chpae^for-Fuae, 

Andallareaare  oCwinniag! 


And  old  tge  loves  the  live^  i 

Each  h^ipy*yf>«ihAilf«K!e 
Appears' to  ^>eak  of  by-*gone  jc^s) 

That  moinory  may  traea: — 
JTs  loo  haa-had  hisaas|y  prims^ 

mt  eye  has  boaaa'd  as  hrighftly,    * 
fifr'voieehasjDWMtha'die^rfhlchime,  1 

Wm  temmve  tripped  as.lightly ! 

— Xl^bme,  pass  the  Wassail  bowl  aboutl 

The  merry  fbast  begin,  * 
Ha  easea  not  £»r  tho  «old' without; 

Whose  heart  is  iwarm  witfahi ! 
Hafl,  njsy  Baoehns  \ — grater  caree 

We  in  thy  goblet  buiy  1 1 
Lot  him  bo  diaaaU  now  who  darasf 

•Oar  Christmas  sbidi  be  merry ! . 

A.  M.P. 


TSmgh  Fcunu,  by  the  Old  SaOor,  Hlmtrated  by  Gioryt'J 


Foa  the  illastration  of  jest  and  drollery,  there  is 
none  going  like  George  Gruikshank ;  hb  etching- 
needle  bdnga  befina  us  the  scenes  we  atad  of,  as 
ttmhf  as  lively,  aa  raal  as  when  they  4rM  oemtrrcdi 
V^i$t  can  be  more  ^U  of  life  and  character  than 
the  smohing  party  of  Greenwich  penskmexs  ?  Cruik- 
shank  hits  a  aiee  point ;  in  hb  beat  things,  tha 
aotUm  aad  oatpiemlou  are  Mghly  seanKied,  to  Oio 
vevge  of  cariouure ;  but^  though  eccentric  and 
giotes^ie^  his  ^mcs  have  the  chamcter  of  portfaits» 
from  their  eioeeding  truth  and  laaKty.  So  every 
one  of  the  old  gentlemen  befbre  na  has  a  dlsttnct 
and  exdorive  ideality — ^we  should  know  him  again, 
if  we  met  him  in  the  streets.  The  sailor  "^Ttltrf- 
ing  the  custom-house  officer  is^  in  the  spirit  of 
nauticd  adventure^  a  headlong  scramble  for  life 
and  death,  between  Jest  and  earnest.  The  frit 
sailing-master.  Old  Soundings,  driving  the  three  dis- 
mounted French  dragoons  befiifa  him  is  addrirahto ; 
it  it  an  excellent  specimen  of  that  power  of  draw, 
ing  in  which  Gruikshank  need  yield  to  no  one; 
and  the  individual  character  of  the  man  so  sailorly, 
ro^eotaUe,  &t,  waddling,  puffing,  and  oomrnandbg, 
so  flostored  hi  person,  ao  cool  in  courago— is  another 
of  his^  idealities  that  are  as  real  to  us  as  flesh  end 
blood.  The  kicking  jmu  tU  deux,  hetwetn  Ceptain 
Tmtbtidgt  and  the  ooiraedly  NeipDittin  Co«it»  is 


hi^y  Msfe;  so  Site  OU  mkt  antf  lArs  IUmH^ 
UAcJevlMy,  ewd  Hirtni  Moaafi  wim.  fbepMOii.* 
diglmt  Tand  ertarttrftying  oTAho  bead  df  ^Ofe'AMd 
coipaa4,ito<he  must  aMMiliMMM^thei«i»o  9tek 
Tars,  wldtW  timy  asiiMko  Ibr  te  O^tpbfi^  <Nra 
skeinren,  pta^g  *St  Oemiis,  b  a  gtarioos  ooi^isba 
of  ^Magi    ft  riMIs  vuhMttntiated. 

B^blhaudUut  Fobmeif'ihmKmgiumCs^Burnt,*   . 

Ttiiaiaiiihriiag  <filaaii*of  tfaeicetnpieltgt  aadtWMfc 
exphmatPiy  eAittan  4i  Bums  yet  ptfdishecU  ^on^^ 
tainaa  view  af  the iUirhawratid. IVwadT  AyiVaB#   < 
of  Ltith  Pferaaimiihamv  hliih<tam<he  pendBiC   • 
Mr D.O.  HiU.    Vfit coold wish  tfaaft^thsgrhaft bt«a 
moM  dsariy  »d  dJisHnetlyengeOted;  hut  vhey^om    < 
good,  VnUflhig,  traMidlBhij^  sailorfc4fcnqufaB<0d^)eeii4ite    > 
of  ttoM  pteees.    IMflkf  the  only  one  of  the  pteats 
we-  hum  seen,  wa  Nosg^ieMd  inmodfiartly.     Bono 
many  aMrioua*    hoer   many  JtopcM,   enaoiMigim   ' 
fHets^  did  w&  see  eoUing  down,  the  pier,  'flillo^Dil^ 
the  paMi^g  sieanMf)  as  ftr  at  they  ndghi  hiio  «ia 
strange  wMUgSi    kegfih^  «onp«y  nHch  %s  1rtiadt«^ 
pasmpnatoiihe  fant  eatani  of  kodr-^^'yhig,  pai^ 
hape,  to  peNoaie  tlioMiNii  tttt  tht^wert  |oiag 
partoftho^nnyl 

TiNCo  is  a  gteat  intprorttnent  whkh  ^e  ttt0f« 
recont  vfeirs  of  towns  prnwiit?  aad  that  k  a  doe 
attaatiottto  the  degree  *of  popdloasiMise  poeuliar'tfr 
tho'plaee.  En  Iha  dMer^riowsi  the  sOreelt^  Imh. 
doty  wete  deierted^^-^  ^itthig  'man  wSth  'fair  tttm 
prcifcethig  at  ri|^t  angles  from  liis  hips,  and  hb 
hand  on  a  stibk,  looking  libs  a  bmnanfaed  Ifc,  agMicy 
woman  in  a  parasol,  wane  afl  that-were  asMMoty  to 
represent  the  joafirog  the  place;  a  <toy  was  a  giart/iKwn 
gift;  a  child  running  by  the  woman  showed  the 
artbt  to  be  a  liberal  man ;  a  man  and  horsey  was  a 
proAgility ;  a  coach  added  a  thilHng  to  4he  price. 
Now<4MlBys,  a  view,  in  Xoadon  -would  be  tontiiered 
▼ei^mesgre^aad  trivial,  that  did  notoonvty^saiK^an 
idea  of' the  bustle,  and  crowding,  that  gives  life  and 
chasacter  to  the  scene,  mora  than  the  mere  shapes  of  < 
the  buildings. 

,;^    SnWJfrMMo^XJbrar^FartlX.     Gharies^ Knight. 

It  liaK>w«ome  time  since  woamjgtHBd  .to  a>  yoaag 
masiihai,  who  had  opened  a  .music«warehouin,  ilM  ' 
th*  iaefoaed  domaad  fbr  wasic  ealled  tmr  a  diealKr  < 
and  more  general  supply ;  that  now  it  was  not  only 
the  uofo  afiuent  who  requind  nmaiB,  but  the  • 
poorer  poHionsoftbeviddloelinse%andwreaotbMi'  . 
stai  poorer  then  those,  fUt  tboarantof  it^  ondthai*a 
redttothm  la  the  price  of  music  would  amply  .mpi^ 
thaapecalator,  by  an  inereose  of  sale.  He  admitud 
thetoModIng;  bat  waaifcmid  of  the  jceieniy  of  iha 
troA,  8ixpeace'<<«a8itheailalma8iidBage^aeB»ding 
to  Ilia  otfbodox  rubs*  it  has  been  aeserasd  rfbr 
speoukwrsouvof  <he.lradeto  antioiiiile  the  ma^at 
tbat^eabls  Ibr  cheap  nurie.  Bmte  hid.  gmsli  . 
cheap;  prints  had  proved  tho  admatage  mS  many 
smaH|4>fei'fbwer  aad  brgnr  pioflta**flMUsic  Jioaaheki  . 
book,  aad<BMa9ored  Ha  price aoeordfogm the  deaiai# 
for  it  hi  ibranar  tfmes,  Iiwae  oat^f  all  ptfuporibia 
with  the  advance  in  other  artieba  of  rcinenKiit,,  aad 
manyopiacroCnuiiohas'moiridpfadndhoogbt'npon  . 
the  shelves,  or  straggled  forth  in  small,  uncertain 
numbers,  of  which  a  large  aide,'  at  a  small  price, 
would  have  better  paid  the  music-seller,  have  re- 
dounded to  the  advantage  of  the  composer,  and,  by 
aiding  to  qiread  the  public  taste^  have  added  still 
fiurther  to  a  demand  for  fresh  publications.  The 
musical^  taste,  such  as  it  is,  among  our  countrymen* 
exists  in  spite  of  many  difficulties ;  possessing  natu- 
rally a  less  degree  of  capacity  for  it  than  many  of  our 
gontioCTital  neighbours,  obliged  to  devote  a  greater 
portion  of  their  time  to  labour,  and  obliged  to  pay 
an  enormous  tax  for  its  gratification.  In  spite  of 
these  difficulties  do  musical  professors  obtain  •larga- 
salaries ;  and  the  practice  of  music  in  domestic  par- 
ties b  evtrywhefo  gainfay  ground;  and  yet  the 
trader  who  should  supply  these  private  parties  with 
music,  held  back  from  accommodating  the  price-to 
the  means  of  all,  the  only  wi^  in  which  a-*generalr 
svpfdy  oan  be  aieeded. 

Tkm^  thit^  aia  hrginwing  to  he  aiaaadfd.    The 
*  Musbal  library '  has  broken  the  ice;  other  works, 
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in  .which  the  trade  are  ooyly  dabhiiog,  have  followed  its  - 
ezample ;  and  doubtlea,  in  these  days  of  refonn,  the 
musical  world  will  be  purified  of  its  ezclusiyeness, 
•nd  the  works  of  musicians  become  as  open  to  every 
one  as  those  of  writers  and  painters.  Mosart*8  *  Don 
OioTaoni '  is  now  puplishiog  in  threepenny  numbers, 
arranged  b}-  Mr  Barnett ;  this  is  a  good  beginning. 
We  hope  the  intire  works  of  Paesiello,  Winter,  Gluck, 
Rossini,  and  other  great  German  and  Italian  writers 
wiE  follow.  Meantime  good  selections  are  the  most 
deslfabl^  and  effect  a  more  rapid  spread  of  a  know- 
ledge of  good  music  It  was  lucky  that  the  first 
work  that  set  the  example  of  suiting  its  price  to  the 
■Mnos  of  the  public  was  good,  and  has  stood  its 
ground;  otherwise  the  iailura  of  the  thing  might 
hare  been  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  the  &Uacy  of 
tfie  reasons  that  led  to  tbe  attempt.  The  <  Musical 
library  '  is  cheap,  beautifully  got  up,  and  selected 
with  taste  and  discrimination.  Every  part  has  some- 
thing of  the  best  in  it ;  something  for  likings  exdu- 
siTcly  English,  something  for  the  lovers  of  the  truly 
Italian  style,  something  for  those  who  delight  in  the 
prolUndity  of  the  modem  German  schooL  A  supplo- 
ment  of  letter-press  aooompanies  the  monthly  parts, 
with  comments  on  the  music  they  contain,  and  nodoes 
of  musical  occurrences  of  the  day.  We  would  otgect, 
generally,  that,  in  the  arrangements  for  the  *  Musical 
Library, '  too  much  u  sacrificed  to  exceeding  focility 
of .  execution,  which  makes  the  accompaniments 
sometimes  less  full  than  they  might  be :  we  could  also 
wish,  for  our  own  parts,  that  a  little  more  concerted 
music  from  the  dramatic  Italian  and  German  writers 
were  introduced.  There  are  many  of  Mosart*s  finest 
pieces,  many  among  Rossini*s  best  perfonnances,  that 
are  not  at  all  too  difficult  to  enter  into  a  selection  for 
1h9  most  general  uses.  And  may  we  entreat  speedily 
for  a  few  specimens  of  Gluck  and  Winter,  particu- 
briy  some  of  the  latter*s  affecting  compositions  in 
Um  'Ratto  di  Proeerpina»  *  which  is  an  easy  straight- 
forward work,  and  most  beautiful  ?  The  current  Num- 
ber of  the  'Musical  Library'  contains,  among  the  in- 
strumental music,  an  Air  and  Variations  by  Beethoven 
in  his  most  original  manner.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
neme  and  Variations  in  his  <  Septuor  ;*  the  two  things 
are  very  diffnrent,  but  obviously  by  the  same  master 

band; three  of  Handel*s  finest  choruses  arranged 

for  the  pianoforte ;  and  the  wonderful  overture  to 
<Don  Giovanni.'  'What  a  pity  that  the  still  more 
wonderfbl  introdncdon  into  which  it  should  nuh 
aishcs  with  that  beautiful  trio  for  three 
,  could  not  have  been  given  us  with  it.  It  is 
difficult,  perhaps,  but  not  impossible ;  and  its  beauty 
would  pay  for  any  amount  of  difficulty.  Among 
the  vocal  mnAe  is  a  pleasing  ballad  by  Ame,  and  a 
iwaet  glee  by  Spofforth*  the  sweetest  of  glee  writers. 
TCb»  tondemeis  and  beauty  of  this  one  are  not  to  be 
■ufpaaed  In  anythfaig  of  the  kind.  It  was  written,  we 
believe^  in  C,  for  a  counter-tenor,  tenor,  and  two 
basses ;  but,  for  more  general  convenience  it  has  been 
re-arranged,  in  A  three  sharps,  for  two  trebles,  alto^ 
and  baas ;  it  goes  very  well  so,  and  is  certainly  better 
aoked  to  fiunOy  parties ;  by  this  arrangement  the 
Udiaa  an  not  excluded,  and  that  is  tbe  chief  thing. 
A  memoir  of  the  composer  is  in  the  Supplement,^ 


BOITHBT. 
TO  XT  nax. 

Hr  little  diirping  flre^  companion  gay. 
Whose  merry  gambols  make  me  less  alone, 
A  blessing  on  thy  glee !    Be  ever  known 

At  evening  hour,  when  just  the  dying  day 

Hath  made  light  sad.— Thou  hast  a  pleasant  way 
Of  muttering  low,  iH  many  a  little  tone, 
Quaint  syUables— that  scarcely  from  his  own 

The  cricket  knows,  as  pausing  mid  hb  play.  ; 

Sweet  is  thy  precept  in  that  listening  hour ; 
Thou  8eem*st  to  tell  me  with  thy  quiet  mirth 
How  good  is  hope— regret  how  little  worth :—    7 
And  perfect  is  thy  love;— if  Fate  but  lower 
,   Tbe  cold  world  leaves  us,— thou,  with  kindlier  torn, 
..  When  sharpest  ftrostiaspendsdottmarriast  bum.  j^ 

E.W, 


TBB   t.AtrOA8HlRB   WITORB8. 

[FaoM  Mr  Godwin's  *  Lives  of  tbe  Necromancers,* 
just  published.  As  the  chimney-cornen  at  Christ- 
mas sometimes  love  to  vary  their  mirthful  stories  of 
old  times  with  melancholy,  we  here  give  them  a  very 
sad  one,  which  we  may  end,  however,  with  this  cheer- 
ful reflection,  that  true  Christianity'hss  at  length  put 
an  end  to  such  absurdities.  The  flower  has  outgrown 
the  husk.] 

A  mora  melancholy  tale  does  not  occur  in  the  an- 
nals of  necromancy  than  that  of  the  Lancashire 
witches  in  1612.  The  scene  of  this  story  is  in  Pen- 
dlebury  Fprest,  fbur  or  five  miles  from  Manchester, 
remarkable  for  iu  picturesque  and  gloomy  situation. 
Such  places  were  not  sought  then  as  now,  that  thev 
might  afford  food  for  the  imagination,  and  gratify 
the  refined  taste  of  the  traveller.  They  were  rather 
shunned  as  infomous  for  scenes  of  depredation  and 
murder,  or  as  the  consecratifd  haunts  of  diabolical 
intercourse.  Pendlafaory  had  been  long  of  ill  repute 
on  this  latter  account,  when  a  country  magistrate, 
Roger  Nowel  by  name,  conceived  about  this  time 
that  he  should  do  a  public  service  by  rooting  out  a 
nest  of  witches  who  rendered  the  place  a  terror  to  all 
the  neighbouring  vulgar.  The  tint  persons  he  seized 
on  were  Elizabeth  I^mdike  and  Anne  Chattox,  the 
former  of  whom  was  eighty  years  of  ase,  and  bad  for 
some  years  been  blind,  who  principally  subsisled  by 
begging,  though  she  had  a  miserable  hovel  on  the 
spot  which  she  called  her  own.  Anne  Chattox  was 
of  the  same  age,  and  had  for  some  time  be^n  threat- 
ened with  the  calamity  of  blindness.  Dcmdike  was 
held  to  be  so  hardened  a  witch  that  she  had  trained 
all  her  family  to  the  mystery,  namely,  Elizabeth 
Device,  her  daughter,  and  James  and  Alison  Device,  her 
grandchildren.  These,  together  with  John  Balcock, 
and  Jane  his  mother,  Alice  Natter,  Catherine  Hewitt, 
and  Isabel  Roby,  were  successively  apprehended  by 
the  diligence  of  Nowel,  and  one  or  two  neighbouring 
magistrates,  and  were  all  of  them  by  some  means  in- 
duced, some  to  make  a  more  liberal,  andothere  a 
more  restricted  confession  of  their  misdeeds  in  witch- 
craft, and  were  afterwards  hurried  away  to  Lancaster 
Castle,  fifty  miles  ofl^  to  prison.  Thrir  crimes  were 
said  to  have  universally  proceeded  from  malignity 
and  resentment;  snd  it  was  reported  to  have  re- 
peatedly happened  for  poor  old  Demdike  to  be  led  by 
night  from  her  habitation  into  the  open  air,  by  some 
member  of  her  family,  where  she  was  left  alone  for  an 
hour  to  curse  her  victim,  and  pursue  her  unholy  in- 
cantations, and  was  then  sought  and  brousht  back 
again  to  her  hovel.  Her  curses  never  foiled  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect 

The  poor  wretches  had  been  but  a  short  time  in 
prison,  when  information  was  given  that  a  meeting 
of  witches  was  held  on  Good-Friday,  at  Malkin*s 
Tower,  the  habitation  of  Elisabeth  Device,  to  the 
number  of  twenty  persons,  to  consult  how,  by  in- 
fernal machinations,  to  kill  one  Lovel,  an  officer,  to 
blow  up  Lancaster  Castle,  deliver  the  prisoners,  and 
to  kill  another  man  of  the  name  of  Lister.  The 
last  was  effected ;  Ithe  other  plans,  by  some  means^  we 
are  not  told  now,  were  prevented. 

The  prisonen  were  kept  in  jail  till  the  summer 
assizes ;  and.  In  the  meantime,  it  fortunately  hap- 
pened that  the  poor  blind  Demdike  died  in  confine- 
ment, and  was  never  brought  up  to  trial. 

The  other  prisonen  vrere  severally  indicted  for 
killing  by  witchcraft  certain  persons  who  were  named, 
and  were  all  found  gnilty.  Tbe  principal  witnesses 
against  Elizabeth  Device  were  James  Device  and 
Jennet  Device,  her  grandchildren,  the  latter  only 
nine  years  of  age.  When  this  girl  was  put  into  the 
witness  box  tha  grandmother,  on  seeing  her,  set  up 
so  dreadful  a  yell,  intermixed  with  dreadful  curses, 
that  the  child  decUred  that  she  could  not  go  on  with 
her  evidence,  unless  the  prisoner  was  removed.  This 
was  agreed  to,  and  both  Iwotber  and  sister  swore  that 
they  had  been  present,  when  the  devil  came  to  their 
grandmother,  in  the  shape  of  a  black  dog,  and  asked 
her  what  she  desired.  She  said  the  death  of  John  Ro- 
binson ;  when  tbe  dos  told  her  to  make  an  image  of 
Robinson  in  day,  and  after  crumble  it  Into  dust,  and 
as  fost  as  the  image  perished,  the  life  of  the  victim 
should  waste  away,  and  in  conclusion  the  man  should 
die.  This  testimony  was  received ;  and  upon  such 
testimony,  and  testimony  like  this,  ten  persons  were 
led  to  the  gallows,  on  the  twentieth  of  August,  Anne 
Chattox,  cl  eighty  yeara  of  age  among  the  r^  the 
day  after  the  trials,  which  lasted  two  days,  were 
finished.  The  judges  who  oresided  on  thc^e  trials 
vrere  Sir  James  Altham  and  Sir  Edward  Bromley, 
baroos  of  the  exchequer. 

From  the  whole  of  this  story  it  is  foir  to  rafer  that 
these  old  women  had  played  at  the  same  of  com- 
merce with  the  deril.  It  had  flattered  their  vanity 
to  make  their  rimpler  neighboura  afraid  of  them. 
To  obaerve  the  symptoms  of  their  rustic  terror,  even 
of  their  hatred  and  detestation,  had  been  gratifying 
to  them.  They  played  the  game  so  long  that  in  an 
imperfect  degree  they  deceived  themselves.  Human 
paarions  are  always  to  a  certain  degree  infectious. 
Ftovdting  the  hatred  of  their  neighbooriy   they 


began  to  think  that  they  were  worthy  obfcets  of  do- 
testation  and  terror,  that  their  imprecations  had  a 
real  effect,  and  their  eurscs  killed.  The  brown  horw 
ron  of  the  forest  were  fovourable  to  visions,  and  they 
sometimes  almost  believed  that  thev  met  the  foe  of 
mankind  in  the  night.  But,  when  Elizabeth  Device 
actually  aaw  her  grandchild  of  nine  years  old  placed 
in  tbe  witness-boa,  with  the  intention  of  consigning 
her  to  a  public  and  ignominious  end,  then  tha 
reveries  of  the  imagination  vanished,  and  she  deeply 
felt  the  reality,  that,  where,  she  had  been  somewhat 
impoiing  on  the  ch^  in  devilish  sport,  she  had  been 
whetting  the  dagger  that  was  to  Uke  her  own  life, 
and  dig  ner  own  grave.  It  was  then  no  wonder  that 
she  uttered  a  preternatural  yell  and  poured  curses 
from  her  heart.  It  must  have  been  sJmoet  beyond 
human  endurance  to  hear  the  cry  of  her  dcsipair,  and 
to  witness  the  curses  and  agony  in  which  it  vented 
itself. 

Twenty-two  years  elapsed  after  this  scene,  whan 
a  wretched  man  of  the  nante  of  Edmund  Robinson, 
conceived,  on  the  same  spot,  the  scheme  of  making 
himself  a  profitable  speculation  from  the  samo 
source.  He  trained  his  son,  eleven  yean  of  age, 
and  furnished  him  with  the  necessary  instructions. 
He  taught  him  to  say  that  one  day  in  the  fields  he 
had  met  with  two  doss,  which  he  urged  on  to  hunt 
a  hare.  They  would  not  budge ;  and  be  in  revenM 
tied  them  to  a  bush  and  whipped  them ;  when  sud- 
denly one  of  them  was  transformed  into  an  old 
woman  and  the  other  into  a  child — a  witch  and 
her  imp.  This  story  succeeded  so  well  that  his  son 
had  an  eye  that  could  distingruish  a  witch  by  sight, 
and  he  took  him  round  to  the  neighbouring  churches, 
where  he  placed  him  standing  on  a  bench  after  ser- 
vice, and  bade  him  look  round  and  see  what  he 
could  observe.  jThe  device,  however  clumsy,  suc- 
ceeded, and  no  less  than  seventeen  persons  were  ap- 
prehended at  tbe  boy*s  election,  and  conducted  to 
Lancaster  Castle.  These  seventeen  persons  were 
tried  at  the  assizes  and  found  guilty ;  but  the  judge, 
whose  name  has  unfortunately  |been  lost,  unlike  Sir 
James  Altham  and  Sir  Edward  Bromley,  saw  some- 
thing in  tbe  case  that  excited  his  suspicion,  and, 
though  the  juries  had  not  hesitated  in  any  one  in- 
stance, respited  the  conricts,  and  sent  up  a  report 
of  the  affiiir  to  the  government.  Twenty-two  years, 
on  this  occasion,  had  not  elapsed  in  vain.  Four  of 
tbe  prisonen  were,  by  tbe  judge's  recommendation, 
sent  for  to  the  metropolis,  and  were  examined,  fint  by 
the  king's  physician,  and  then  by  Charles  the  1st,  in 
person.  Tbe  boy*s  storv  was  strictly  scrutinized.  In- 
fine,  he  confessed  that  it  was  all  an  imposture ;  and 
the  whole  seventeen  received  the  royal  pardon. 


TABLB   TAIiX. 

Bad  7)raMMlati&Hs — Madame  de  la  Fayette  (au- 
thoress of  some  of  the  *  French  Fairy  Tales  *)  used 
to  compare  a  bad  translation  to  a  footman  sent  with 
a  compliment  from  his  mistress;  what  she  bad 
directed  him  to  say  in  the  most  polite  terms,  he  quite 
murden  by  his  bunglins  rusticity  in  delivering  it; 
and  the  more  delicate  uie  message  is  the  more  it  is 
sure  to  suffiv  from  the  ignorance  of  such  a  mes- 
senger. 

Invohmtary  THp  to  the   Wut  Indiet A  frigate, 

returning  from  a  cruise,  came  off  Plymouth,  and  the 
Captain  invited  a  few  friends  to  dine  on  board,  pro- 
mising them  a  sail,  as  it  was  a  fine  day.  They  went  and 
eigoyed  it  much ;  but  as  they  were  tacking  to  return 
to  port,  a  cutter  came  up  with  an  order  from  govern- 
ment, for  him  to  sail  instantly  to  the  West  Indies, 
with  some  sealed  packeu  to  the  Admiral  on  that 
station.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  therefore, 
but  to  take  his  company  with  him,  and  give  them 
such  a  view  of  the  West  Indies  as  they  neither  ex- 
pected nor  wished  to  have. —  The  Skip. 

Ancient  Re/orm  Sehedtde — In  old  times  people  used 
to  put  a  written  schedule  of  their  sins  under  the  cloth 
which  covered  the  altar  of  a  fevourite  saiut,  accompa- 
nied by  a  donation ;  and,  in  a  day  or  two  after, 
re-examined  tbe  schedule^  which  the  virtues  of  the 
saint  converted  to  a  blank. — Fotbrooke*i  BrUieh  Mom^ 


TO   CORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Oira  Correspondents  will  excuse  us  this  once.  It  ia 
Christmas  time,  and  good  friends  make  allowances. 
Several  articles  have  been  delayed  by  the  press  of  im- 
mediate matter  till  next  week,  when  we  shall  bring 
up  all  arrean  remaining  at  the  end  of  1834. 

To  one  Correq>ondent,  however,  a  Lady,  we  can* 
not  help  making  our  acknowledgments  for  the  letter 
received  from  Wales,  accompanied  with  apologia  no 
less  needless  in  themselves  than  welcome  and  delight* 
iul  for  the  spurit  that  dieuted  them. 

LoHDoa:  P«blii«»ed  by  H.  Hoopsa,  IS,  Pan  MaU  Bart. 
IVom  As  aMsahPvMsrC.  ft  W.  RXTiraL&,  Little  FolttBcrsCnit. 
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Tbb  Editor  hvdDg  been  acckUntaUj  fncrmtedfrom  wdnff  the 
proof  dieeti  of  iMt  w«ck*li  Joonial,  nqnetti  Che  Teedcr  to  oerrecc  an 
error  of  the  prcM  In  the  firit  ardde,  which  is  oflminrtaiMe  to  the 
writei's  inctitiiw.  It  li  in  the  peMige  where  ChristlaDitf  li  spoken 
•of  es  a  «'  Orrat  Erxirr.*  Thb  event,  safs  the  pussfc  es  It 
stands  In  prbit.  "  hM  had  a  wooderftal  eflfeet  on  the  world*  and 
sdll  has,  even  in  the  workings  of  its  apparcntlj  unlUial  daoghtsr* 
Modem  PhlkMophj,  who  could  never  have  been  what  she  is,  but 
Ibr  the  doctrine  of  boundless  DeMly,  grafted  upon  the  degantsdf- 
retocnoeofthe  Greeks,  and  the  patriotism  of  tlie  Romns,  which 
was  so  often  a  mere  pretext  for  the  most  unndghbonrly  injustices 
Now  so  grsat  an  event  must  have  been  in  the  ocntemplatlon  of 
Providence,"  Ac 

Instead  of  the  word  *•  IMiy  *  in  this  passage,  it  should  have  been 

In  the  same  article.  Instead  of  '« the  Uandd  and  Cordn,"  read 
«« Handel  and  Cotem." 

ITBDir   TBARS'    DAT.    mV7   TBAR*8 
aiTTS.    THB   WASSAIL-BOWL. 

All  the  Christinas  holidmys  have,  or  may  have,  if 
they  please,  some  things  in  common,  such  as  mince- 
pies,  plum-puddings,  holly-houghs,  and  games  of 
play ;  but  the  three  principal  ones  have  each  their 
indispensable  accompaniment, — Christmas  Day  its 
log  on  the  fire—New- Year's  Day  its  wassaiUbowl 
— Tirelfth  Night  ita  cake.  Every  man  may  think 
lie  begins  a  New  Year  purely  by  entering  into  the 
1st  of  January;  but  he  is  mistaken.  The  New 
Year  is  no  more  to  him  than  the  old  one—the  1st 
of  January  nothing  difibrent  from  the  31st  of  De- 
-oember.  The  poor  man  walks  In  error.  People^ 
If  they  could,  have  a  right  to  hustle  him  back 
again  into  the  preceding  week,  and  ask  him  what 
business  he  has  out  of  his  twelve-month. 

Formerly,  everybody  made  presents  on  New- 
Year's  Day,  as  they  still  do  in  TaiU,  where  our 
lively  neighbours  turn  the  whole  metropolis  into  a 
world  of  cakes,  sweetmeats,  jewellery,  and  all  sorts 
of  gifts  and  greetings.  The  Puritans  cheeked  that 
tmstom,  out  of  a  notion  that  it  was  superstitious, 
and  because  the  heathens  did  it ;  which  was  an 
odd  reason,  and  mi^t  have  abolished  many  other 
innocent  and  laudable  practices  eating  itself,  lor 
on»— and  going  to  bed.  Innumerable  are  the  au- 
thorities which  (had  we  lived  in  those  days)  we 
would  have  brought  up  in  behalf  of  those  two  eus- 
'toms,  in  answer  to  the  New-YearVDay-knockmg- 
down  folios  of  Mr  P^Tune,  the  great  <*bh»phemer 
<of  custard."  Unfortunately,  if  the  Puritans  thought 
gift-giving  superstitious,  the  increasing  spirit  of 
yeommeroe  was  too  well  inclined  to  admit  half  its 
epithet,  and  regard  the  practice  as,  at  least,  tuper- 
Jiuout^-^  thing  over  and  above — and  what  was  not 
always  productive  of  a '''consideration.**  •' No- 
thing*s  given  for  nothing  now-s-dnys,**  as  the  saying 
is.  Nay,  it  is  doubtlbl  whether  next  to  nothing 
will  always  be  ^ven .  fbr  something.  There  are 
people,  we  are  credibly  informed,  taken  for  persons 
**  well  to  do**  in  the  world,  and  of  req>eotable  charac- 
ters, who  will  even  turn  over  the  pages  of  the 
liOVDOK  JouBHAL,  and  narrowly  investigate  whether 
there  is  enough  wit,  learning,  philosophy,  lives, 
travels,  poetry,  TOyages,  and  romanoet  hi  it,  for 
three  balf>ptiiee. 


This  must  be  mended,  or  there  will  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  New  Year  by  and  by.  Novelty  will  go 
out :  the  sun  will  halt  in  the  sky,  and  prudent  men 
sharply  consider  whether  they  have  need  of  ^oom- 
mon  perception. 

Without  entering  into  politics,  something  is  to  be 
said,  now-a-days,  for  an  £ng1idiman*s  bdng  averse  to 
making  presents;  and,  as  it  behoves  ns  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  thing,  reasons  might  be  shoWn  also, 
why  it  is  not  so  well  to  have  a  formal  and  official  sort 
of  day  for  making  presents,  as  to  leave  them  to  more 
spontaneous  occasions.  Besides,  if  every  body  gives, 
and  everybody  receives,  where,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
the  compliment?  and  how  are  people  to  know  whe- 
ther they  would  have  ^ven  or  received  anything, 
had  it  not  been  the  custom  ? 

'  How  are  they  to  be  sure,  whether  a  very  petty  pre- 
sent is  not  a  positive  insult,  till  they  compare  it  with 
what  has  been  received  by  others?  And  how  are 
men  in  office  and  power  to  be  sure  that  in  the  gifts 
of  their  inferiors  there  is  anything  but  mere  self- 
seeking  and  bribery  ?  It  was  formerly  the  custom  in 
England  to  load  princes  and  ministers  with  New- 
Year*s  Gifts.  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  the  soul  of 
a  mantua-maker  as  well  as  of  a  monarch,  received 
whole  wardrobes  of  gowns  and  caps,  as  well  as 
caskets  of  jewellery.  What  a  day  must  she  have 
passed  of  It,  with  all  the  fine  things  spread  out  before 
her !  And,  yet  with  all  her  just  estimation  of  her- 
self, and  her  vanity  to  boot,  bitter  su^icions  must 
occasionaOy  have  crossed  her,  that  all  this  was  but 
so  much  self-interest  appealing  to  self-love.  But 
suppose  a  Duke  or  an  Earl  did  not  send  a 
gift  good  enough.  Here  was  ground  for  anger  and 
jealousy,  and  all  the  pleasure-spofling  sdf-will  which 
sees  no  good  in  what  is  given  it,  provided  some- 
thing be  wanting.  Dryden  addressed  some  verses 
on  New  Year*s  Day  to  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde 
(Clarendon),  which  he  begins  as  follows : — 

My  Lord, 
While  flattering  crowds  officiously  appear 
To  give  thenudpes^  not  jfott,  a  happy  year. 
And,  by  the  greatness  of  theur  presents,  prove 
How  much  they  hope,  but  not  how  well  they  love,  &c. 

Here  was  a  blow  (not  very  well  conddered  perhaps) 
at  the  self-complacency  induced  by  the  receipt  of 
"  great  presents  1**  Suppose  Lord  Qianoellor  Lynd- 
hurst,  or  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  had  similar 
presents  sent  them  on  the  Uke  occasion.  How  could 
the  one  be  sure  that  his  great  legal  knowledge,  or 
the  other,  that  even  his  great  genius,  and  tact  for  all 
knowlcidge,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  oomplU 
tnent?  or  that  it  was  not  as  mere  a  trick  ibr  couri- 
foronr,  as  any  thing  which  they  would  now  do- 
spise?  We  grant,  that  (where  there  is  any  right  to 
bestow  it  at  all)  a  present  is  a  preaent;  that  it  is  an 
addition  to  one's  itod^  aii4  at  all  «ient%  a  coor 


pliment  to  one*s  influence;  and  influence  is  often  it> 
own  proof  of  a  right  to  be  complimented^  as  want  of 
nifluence  is  sometimes  a  greater.  But,  for  the  sake 
of  foir  play  among  mankind,  every  advantage;  must 
have  its  drawback;  and  it  is  a  drawback  on  the 
power  to  confer  benefits,  that  it  cannot  alwaye 
be  sure  of  the  motives  of  those  who  do  it  honour. 
If  a  day  is  to  be  set  apart  for  such  manifostationa 
of  good  will,  the  birth-day  would  seem  better  for 
them  than  New- Year's  Day.  The  compliment 
Would  be  more  particular  and  personal ;  others  might 
not  know  of  it,  and  so  would  not  grudge  it  *,  and 
real  affiictions  would  thus  be  indulged,  not  mere  cere- 


We  own  that  we  think  there  is  something  in  that 
distinction.  Yet  our  sprightly-blooded  neighboun 
would  no  doubt  have  replies  to  all  these  arguments  ; 
and,  for  our  part,  we  are  for  cutting  the  knot  of  the 
difficulty  thus : — Make  us  all  rich  enough,  and  then 
we  could  indulge  ourselves  both  on  the  New- Year's 
Day  'and  the  birth-day,  both  on  the  general  occasion, 
and  the  particular  one.  For,  to  say  the  truth,^we 
people  who  are  not  rich,  and  who^  therefore^  have 
nothing  perhaps  worth  withholding,  are  long  in 
coming  to  understand  how  it  is  that  rich  people  can  re- 
sist these  anniversary  opportunities  of  putting  delight 
into  the  eyes  of  their  friends  and  dependents,  and 
distributing  their  toys  and  utilities  on  all  sides  of 
them.  Presents  (properly  so  called)  are  great  ties 
to  gratitude,  and  therefore  great  inereasers  of  power 
and  influence,  especially  if  they  are  of  such  a  kind  as 
t^  be  constantly  before  the  eye,  thus  producing 'jut 
everlasting  association,  of  plaasiMit  ideas  idlth  Hm 
giver.  They  teD  the  reeeiver  that  he  is  nofth 
something  in. the  giver*seyes;  and  thus  the  worth 
of  the  giver  becomes  twenty-fold.  Nor  do  we  sajr 
this  sneeringly,  or  in  disparagement  of  the  self- 
love  whidi  nmst'of  necessi^  be,  more  or  lass,  atstd 
up  with  everyone's  nature;  for  the  most  disinter- 
ested love  Vould  have  nothing  to  aet  upon  without 
it;  and  the  most  generous  people  in  the  world, 
such  as  most. consult  the  pleasure  of  others  before 
their  own,  must  lose  their  very  identity  n^d  per- 
sonal conaciousnssi^  before  they  can  loee  a  Strang  srtise 
of  themselves,  and,  eoosequentlyt  a  Strong  deiire 
to  be  pleased. 

Oh,  but  rich  people,  it  will  be  said,  are  not  always 
so  rich  as  thsy  are  supposed  to  be;  and  even  when 
they  are,  they  find  plenty  of  calls  upon  their  tiebes^ 
without  going  out  of  theur  way  to  encourage  them* 
They  have  establishments  to  keep  up,  heaps  of  ser- 
vants, &e.';  their  wives  and  fomilies  are  expensive; 
and  then  they  are  cheated  beyond  messnie. 

Making  allowanoes  for  all  this,  and  grantiog  in 
aome  instances  that  wealth  itself  be  poor,  considering 
the  demands  npoo  k,^nefertbelesi  for  iht  most  part 
red  treikh  nQst  be  iwd  WMhfa  $  tint  is  to  sqr»  I 
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ham\  great  deid  more  thftn  iiin^  Ybu4bitot 
ind  that  a  rich  man  (unlaw  he  t^m  fltiaer)  Iwatninin 
to  make  a  great  many  preienti  to  khuaff,  — books, 
jewels  borsei,  obthai,  ftimUvre,  wioei,  or  whatatsr. 
tha  thing  m^ba  th^the  cirawneat  Hk;  Md  If 
snnt  oeaaa  tDtdo  tllh  ^we  HHbn  af  oaarte  9n  if 
fliipar|iil^)  bil>re  Ite  talki  of  his  itu^httty  tb«nak6 
prcaents  to  others. 

•  Allow  OS  to  add  a  finr  maxima  ftir  Ckaaairho  maka 
preaantSy  whether  on  New-Tear's-day  or  birth-day. 
>  y^w  imatut  fcto  be  fwy  wqulslte  indeed,  and  no 
mortifitfftt^  will  be  mixed  up  with  the  raaaipt  of  it, 
out  of  pusa  inability  to  make  an  equal  ona»  or  from  any 
fthar  aaoae,  the  rule  has  often  been  laid  dawn.  It 
abould  be  something  useful,  beautiful,  costly,  and 
rare.  It  is  generally  an  elegance,  however,  to  omit 
the'oostUness.  The  rarity  is  the  great  point,  becauae 
richea  itself  cannot  always  command  it,  and  the  pe* 
euliarity  of  the  compliment  is  the  greater.  Rare 
present  to  rare  person. 

If  you  are  riah,  it  is  a  good  rule  in*  general  to 
make  a  rich  present;  that  is  to  say,  one  equal,  or  at 
laast  not  dishonourable  to  your  means;  otherwise 
you  set  your  riches  above  your  friendsh^  and  gener? 
asity;  which  is  a  mean  mistake. 

Among  equals,  it  is  a  good  rule  not  to  exaaed  the 
equality  of  resources;  otherwise  there  is  a  ehanae 
of  giving  greater  mortification  than  pleasure,  unless 
to  a  mean  mind ;  and  it  does  not  become  a  generous 
one  to  care  for  having  advantages  over  a  mind  like 
that. 

But  a  ridi  man  may  make  a  present  far  richer 
An  exn  be  made  him  in  return,  provided  the  re- 
e«H«r  be  as  generous  and  undetitanding  as  he^  and 
knows  that  there  will  be  no  mistake  on  either  side.  In 
flds  ease,  an  opportunity  of  giving  himself  great 
Migbt  i8«flbrded  to  the  riefa  man ;  but  he  can  only 
Iwve^  or  bestow  It,  underthose  dreumstanees. 
I  On  the  other  hand,  a  poor  man,  if  he  is  generous, 
and  understood  to  be  so,  may  make  the  very  poorest 
^fpreaents,  and  give  it  an  exquisite  value;  for  his  heart 
nd  his  understanding  win  accompany  h;  and  the 
t«y  daring  to  send  his  straw,  wOl  show  that  he  has  a 
tfMt  above  his  maan^  and  such  as  could  bestow  and 
fAildi  the  eostliest  present.  But  the  certainty  of 
hk  Mi^  Aos  ^geneious,  ^and  having  this  spirit, 
MM^le^eiy  greac  Ir would  b6  the  misemblest  and 
mimdmpimiblhai  OL  mistakes,  and,  in  all  probabi- 
Hfytlha  UMt  sstf-bcftrayfaig  too»  to  iend  a  poor  pre- 
ant  mdcr  ft  shabby  pretence. 

Withnoaortofpceients  must  thefe  be  pretence. 
)taplenrasl  not  say  (and  aay  iilsdy)  that  they  eould 
git*no#ther,  or  tiMt  they  coiddaflbfd  no  better;  nor 
M1UC  theyaflfeet  to  thhik  better  of  the  present  than  it 
IB  wofth  ;'nor,  above  all,  keep  asking  dbout  it  after  it 
iCg^vwr-bow  you  Uke  It,  whether  yon  ihid  it 
mAi1,M. 

I  It  is  <<lstt  betiei'  to  givt  no  present  at  rfl  tbn  one 
tMMeath  ywfr  means  ;*-^'alwiqri9  should  there  be  a 
miigiving  on  the  side  of  the  bestower. 
f  Ona  present  in  Ae' coarse  of  a  Hfe  is  generosity 
ihniinw:  fltm  ^tken^it  is  but  a  anrlite  made 
Amofid'gffiilf  more. 

f  To  rteehe  a  ptesnt  bndsomdy  and  in  a  right 
bpirit,  evn  wtan  you  buMre  none  to  give  in  retttrn, 
Is  to  give  me  In  retom. 

We  muMTMit'tiisA'pifiieMitimfngtn  '(^txeapt'iMf 
■BofMiaod  inffiog  ttalsn%  and  net  wiBiout 
;  of  wanattt  «vton  tbn). 


it  4beimlm  to  receiiB  it; 
paf4bodi ptttiaaavny ill  com^ 
no  modest  and  honourable  spirit  on  eitiier  side  would 
imtare  iipoQ.  Thasa  might,  it  is  tsiw^  ba a  8tata4i( 
floriety,-iD  wlitti  8|«h  ventures  woi^d  4K>t  be  ^uite 
soinr^r;  anidt  i^ffossible,  manwMk,  that « very 
yvimg  aadMaaihusiaaiie  nature,  in  itofgnoaanee  dC^ha 
perplexities  that  at  present  beset  the  world,  might 
bene  and  there  haMrd  it;  but  prdbaMy  a'^good.daal  of 
self-love  would  be  mixed  up  with  the  proceeding. 
The  only  poedble  exoeptfon  wmdd  be  in  (he  case  of 
a  great  and  rare  ge|iina»  who  had  a  right  to  make 
hws  to  itsdf,  [and  to  suppoae  that  ito  notice  waa 


cry  one  and  all  with  Uie' poet  whom 
the  •*  wisest,**  or  with  his  tranaU- 
tor  who  has  hit  the  passage  off  like  a  proper  was* 


tr  piUyiitoebjfibe  OWb  abov% 
k'GivMntbei||B^tyflb»7IlM^    7 
;And91et  me  8ii%  in  afill  ddi|il^    ^ 
/  wiUf  I  win  be  mad  to-night. 

Afoore's  ^aacreoa.   ] 


wkkt  Kl^i^wmilki 


Bf^mi  bMJi 


For  piesmt'^makhiig,  then,  upon  New-Ycar*s  Day, 
tba  eaaa  mast  atand  as  it  may  happen.  It  is  no 
loBgera  aJMs-^MB-ffon.  ^ople  may  make  them  or  net, 
either  on  this  day  or  birth-days,  without,  of  naeessity, 
proving  their  generosity  or  the  want  of  it— ^always 
provided  they  exhibit  the  present-making  capabi* 
Uty  aomahow  or  other  in  the  course  of  their  lives. 
But  we  cannot  consent  to  rank  ourselves  among 
those  who  would  let  the  day  pass  over  without 
some  distinctive  mark  of  old  times;  espaeially  as 
we  trust  that  better  days  are  in  atore  lor  all  the 
world,  and  will  bring  the  best  of  old  customs  round 
again ;  and,  therefore^  one  virtue  we  hold  to  be  in- 
cumbent upon  all  thinking  and  social  people  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  and  that  is  the  having  a  Wassail- 
bowL  We  have  done  something  in  our  time  to- 
wards restoring  the  use  of  this  venerable  jollity  in 
the  metropolis,  and  have  reason  to  know  that  we 
sneoeeded  in  many  quarters;  nd  we  hereby  enjoin 
such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  yet  acquainted  with 
it,  but  have  «enee  and  good-humour  enough  to  de- 
serve the  acquaintance,  to  set  about  preparing  one 
forthwith.  They  may  aee,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  article  (<The  Week*),  how  it  is  made;  but  it 
is  a  good-natured  bowl,  and  accommodates  Itself  to 
the  meaB84)f  all  dasaea,  riah  and  poor.  You  may 
havie  it  of  the  coetliest  wine,  or  the  humblest 
malt-liquor  (we  fimcy  we  aee  several  pleasant  laces 
instantly,  over  this  paper,  looking  their  resolution 
to^have  it--eome  in  porodain  and  aoma  in  common 
waie);  but,  in  no  case  must  the  toasted  apples  be 
forgotten;  thegr  are  the  stfid-9iM-fic» of  the  WassaO- 
bowl,  as  the  Wassail-bowl  is^of  the  day— and  very 
pleasant  thegr  are,  provided  th^  are  not  mixed  up 
too  mu^  with  the  beverage,— balmy,  comfortabU^ 
and  diffisrent,»-a  sort  of  meat^in  the  drink>— but  in* 
noont  witha),'and  reminding  you  of  the  orchards. 
They  mix  their  flavour  with  the  beverage,  and  the 
beverage  with  them,  giving  a  new  meaning  to  the 
line  of  the  poet : — 

**  The  gentler  i^pplets  winy  juice;** 

For  both  winy  and  **  gentler"  have  tlfty  become  l|y 
this  process.  Our  ancestors  gave  them  the  affeo- 
tionafta  nAaaa  of  IdtmVw  mtlf  for  we  eannat  help 
thiiklBg  ( in  spite  to  what  is  intiwalaii  by  ne  of  oar 
anthoriliaa)  thattUa  tenn  applied  maaa  paicianlarly 
to  the  applBs,nd  noinnracb  to  iha  bawl  al«qgathac{ 
though.  If  it  did,  it  sbon  how  indhpsnaahly  nataa- 
aary  to  it  tlMf  wer*  cansidefed. 

Tb««r  off yonr  isniMj  tbin,  4m pmfplM,  aBd>a 
^  mmrj  and  •wiae,'U^with  tlie  oontaafkings^  If  yasi 
«•  Tovfea  (for  they  nad  to  h#>e  tlw  WsmiHwnal, 
nywunayaafin^nr  <W«ek,');wllli  Addiannd 
<Msks  r  yoci  «ra]Wblga  (J»vlal  aa  weD  as  ami 
rMiiwilft'th«iiitlMi)»  witb^Mi  Mat  iMliaal 

«9« 


o/Janutay, 
NEW  TEAR'S  EVE  AND  NEW  YEAR'S  DAT 

lllW*TSAa*S  nAT  AT  A  BOUiB  iK  t» SOIWI.  ^ 

Sir, — I  am  one  who  have  formerly  read  with  great 
delight  your  essaya  on  Chrisfanas  and  other iiamny- 
keeping ;  nd  the  approach  of  thb  time-honoured 
season  is  beginning  to  stir  up  within  me  mny  hopes 
and  wishaa  that  you  would  not  let  it  pass  by,  witiiout 
resuming  so  interesting  and  inspiring  a  sul^ect. 

[Oor  eorrespondent,  whose  recdlleetions  are  very 
flattering  to  us,  will  see  that  va  hava  dene  what  ba 
wished.] 

I  humbly  hope  that  yau  may  be  gratified  by  tlii 
fisHowioK  doasription  of  a  New-Tear^  aienlng  which 
I  witnessed  at  li  house  in  D— shire,  where  the  door 
has  not  been  barred  upon  good  old  customs,  and 
where  Old  Christmas  is  still  welcomed  and  aup- 
ported  by  a  renaant   of  siaocre  and 


Iam,sir,^ 
Your  constant  reader  and  admirer, 

Old- Social.  1 

N.B.  Tliis  pleasing  little  masque  was  prinmpally^ 
enacted  by  the  children  of  the  fiimily  :— 


NBw-TBAa>*s  Moanxo  AT  ; 


isaL 


As  the  dock  struck  nina  in  the  morning  of  Naww 
Year's-day»  the  doors  of  the  drawing-room  weta 
thrown  open,  and  the  family  and  friends  entared» 
followed  by  the  housriiold.  A  most  pleasing  surprise 
seised  upon  all:  at  the  forther  end  of  the  iqwrt-^ 
ment  appeared  a  group  of  aUsgotfoal  penon^ges* 
Janus,  on  a  pedestal,  with  an  altar  before  hiai 
smoking  with  incense;  Aurora,  on  hb  left,  with  tba 
*<  br^t  morning-star,  day*s  harlnnger,**  and  on  hia 
right,  winged,  and  baai^  a  rural 
sniMiag  In  yauthftd  beauty,  the  Angel  of  1 

Now  entered  a  train  of  villi^ger%  fsily  and 
fiiUy  decorated,  psaoaded  by  a  banner,  inaeribed-*  ^ 

<*  Wz  warn  TOD  a  aAvtr  Nxw-YxAa.* 


The  baskets  of  the  vflb^ers  ware  fllkd  with  gifoi^ 
which,  elevating  as  they  approached  tiia  altar,  tiny 
oflGered  to  Janus,  and  addressed  him  in  an  lypre- 
priate  hymn,  accompanied  by  music  At  the  con- 
dusion,  Janus,  after  having  been  crowned*  de- 
Moded,  and  hand  in  hand,  with  the  *<  Rosy  Aurora,** 
waa  aaen  to  approach,  lad  forward  by  the  Angal  tf 
Peace*  wh(v  with  the  beamy  smile  of  benavolana^ 
extended  her  olive  branch  as  she  advanced.  Janu8» 
bearing  a  vase  of  fragrant  and  emblematical  herba 
and  flowers,  addressed  the  master  of  the  mansion,  a» 
be  proMotiad  tfiem,  in  ti»  folfowfag  Uoes  :— 

Fair  Venus  scads  jhe  myrtle  bough, 
Yaaag  Cupid  cropped  the  rose, 

That  Loaa  and  Baastyaiin  May  deok    I 
TfaQrflMMliofMfti 


Old  Saturn  sends  his  hoary  ^rig^       I 
Twined  widi  Bfinarva^  tage ; 

i^ibriltbyyeBfawMi'wiidoiBf  dwell,     j 
Conpanioo  al  thj^wgb, 

Ceres  presents  the  golden  ear, 

Byi 
tedlMwaatfo*^'  thfi 

With  plenty  diall  be  erowaadi    jj 


.    .i 
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^Ky  'BMebw  kmglriBg-lMrtd  hk  brow. 

Of  hy  wrathed  with  Tine, 
That  high  thy  generous  cup  may  flow, 

With  rosy  sparkling  wine.  ; 

Hygea  aeoda  her  healing  balm, 

(The  rlabest  boon  yet  giv*n)  2 

That  liealth  nmy  sweeten  all  thy  joys. 
And  bid  tham  taste  of  Heaven. 

The  master  then  reeeived  the  baskets  of  New- 
Tear*s  Gifts.  Each  was  accdmpanied  with  a  billet, 
containing  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  it  was 
intended,  and  of  the  one  who  presented  it;  the  billet 
also  contained  some  wish  or  compliment,  poetically 
expressed,  and  the  gifts  were  distributed  to  the 
^ests  as  directed. 

)IBW-TXAa*S   DAT   UT   OUtMAllY. 

(/Vom  *  Goetht^t  Mumrirs  t>fmmtelf,') 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  new  year — a  day 
on  which  the  general  bustle,  occasioned  by  the-Tisils 
of  congratulation,  set  the  whole  city  in  motion.  To 
us  children  this  day  always  afforded  a  pleasure  long 
and  eagerty  wished  fbr  at  our  grattdfktber's  house, 
where  we  used  to  assemble  by  break  of  day,  to  bear  a 
concert  performed  by  all  the  musicians  belonging  to 
the  town,  the  mOitairy  bands,  and  all  who  had  any 
pretensions  to  handle  flute,  clarionet,  and  haut-boy. 
We  were  intrusted  to  disd^bute  new-year's  gifts  to 
the  people  of  the  ground  story:  the  number  of 
receivers  and  the  crowd  of  vbitors  hourly  increased. 
Relatioas  and  confidential  persons  came  flrst ;  func- 
tionaries and  people  in  sulxirdinate  situations  came 
next ;  and  even  the  members  of  the  senate  would 
not  flul  to  pay  their  r8q>eets  to  their  pretor.  A 
aalect  party  used  to  sup  in  the  evening  in  the  dining- 
room,  which  was  scarcely  ever  opened  again  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  We  were  pardcnlarly 
delighted,  as  will  easily  be  believed,  with  the  tarts, 
biscuits,  macaroons,  and  sweet  wines  distributed  on 
the  occasion.  In  short,  on  this  anniversary  we 
enjoyed,  on'  a  small  scale,  everything  that  is  usual  on 
the  eeldiration  of  more  pompous  festivals. 

rASSAGBS   ON    NXW-TIAm*S  XVX,  AND  NSW.TXAa*S  DAY. 

(^Erom  Brandt t  *  Fopuiar  AiUiquitiet,') 

fhere  was  an  ancient  custom,  which  is  yet  retained 
in  many  places,  on  New  Year's  Eve :  young  women 
went  about  with  a  Wassail  bowl  of  spiced  ale,  with 
some  sort  of  verses  that  were  sung  by  them  as  they 
went  from  door  to  door.  Wassail  is  derived  from 
the  Anc^Saxoo  vol  A«^  be  in  health.  •<  The  Wat- 
Mail  Bowl^  says  Warton,  **  is  Shakspeare*s  gossip*s 
bowl,  in  the  <  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream,*  Act  I. 
Scene  I.  The  composition  was  ale,  nutmeg,  suffer, 
toast,  and  roasted  crabs  or  apples.  It  was  also  eaUed 
LamVt  fF^oL** 

It  appears  from  Thomas  de  la  Moore  (<  Vita  £dw. 
II.*)  and  old  Havillian  (in  'Architren.*  Lib.  2.)  that 
woB'haile  wxid  drime-^Hlwtre  tbe  usual  aneient  phivses 
of  quaffing  among  the  English  and  monymouawith 
the  *'  Come,  here's  to  you,"  and  «  rll  pledge  yoo," 
of  the  present  day. 

It  was  unnecessary  to  add,  that  they  accepted  little 
presents  on  the  occasion  from  the  houses  at  which 
tfaiey  slopped  to  pay  this  annual  eongratulataon. 

The  learned  Selden,  in  his  <  Table. Talk,'  (article 

*  Pope*),  gives  a  good  description  of  it.  «Tbe 
Pope,**  says  he,  *<in  sending  relicks  to  Princes,  does 
as  wenches  do  to  their  Wassails  at  New  Tear^s  tide ; 
they  present  you  with  a  cup,  and  you  must  drink  of 

•  slabey  stofi^^bnt  tbe  meaning  is,  yea  must  give 
tbem  money,  ten  times  more  tban  it  is  worth.** 

Verstegan  gives  the  subsequent  etymolcgy  of  Was- 
sail : — **  As  ufa$  is  our  verb  of  the  preter-imperfect 
tense,  or  preter-perfect  tense,  signifying  have  been^ 
80  wot,  being  the  same  verb  In  the  imperative  mood' 
and  now  pronooneed  wase,  is  aa  much  as  to  say  grow, 
or  h§oomMi  and  awsdfcea/,  by  corruption  of  pronun- 
ciation, afterwards  came  to  be  wassail.**— <  Restitu- 
tion of  Decayed  Int^igenoe,*  edit.  London,  1053, 
8vo.  p.  101. 

Ben  Jonson  pefsonifies  it  thus :  <*  Enter  Wassd  > 
■IHce  a  neat  aemsler  and  songster,  her  page  bearing  a 
brown  bowl  drest  with  ribbands  and  rosemary  before 
ner. 

=In  the  «AiitlqiiariaB  RMiertory,*  vol  L  p.  816, 
edit  177^  is  a  woodcut  of  a  lafgooak  beam,  tba an- 
cient support  of  a  cfaimney-pieee,  on  which  is  carved 

a  htfge  bowl,  with  this  insermtion  on  one  side,  <' Wasi- 
hail." 

TheinganiouawaariMroBflriarfpieainiBiiiiu  ob- 
Mnpcs,  that  U  U  the  igiire  of  the  old  WasaaU-BMrl, 
so  much  the  delight  of  our  hardy  ancestors,  who  on 
•  the  wn  of  the  New  Year,  neverfafled  to  assemble 
Toond  the  glowing  hearth  with  their  eiiaarM  neigh. 
bMr%  ^«^^i»di^9pit^]Wmttd>B0wirmUMk4mH^ 
^tk»po9AiemofiUhk€artsJ,  dFowmtdemr,  former 
ammatUif,aH€xampkmorti^mo(jkrnimUtium.'* 
IJ*Ab  the  vulgar^'*  says  Browne^  «  are  always  very 


earefUl  to  end  the  old  year  wcH,  so  they  are  no  less 
solicitous  of  making  a  good  bc^nning<of  the  new 
one.  The  old  one  is  ended  with  a  hearty  compota- 
tion ;  the  new  one  is  opened  with  the  custom  of  send- 
in|g[preaents,  whieh  are  termed  New  Year's  Gifts,  to 
friends  and  acquaintances. "  He  resoles  both  eas- 
toms  into  superstitions,  as  being  observed  that  the 
succeeding  year  ought  to  be  prosperous  and  suo- 
cessful. 

[  The  poet  Naogeorgus  is  cited^by  Hcspinian,  as 
tdling  us,  that  it  was  usual  in  his  time  for  friends  to 
pfcsent  each  other  with  a  New  Year's  Gift;  for  the 
hu^Mnd  to  give  to  his  wife ;  parents  to  their  children ; 
and  masters  to  their  servants,  &e. ;  a  custom  derived 
to  the  Christian  worid  from  the  times  of  GentUeism. 
The  superstition  condemned  in  this  by  the  aneient 
fiithers,  lay  in  the  idea  of  these  gifts  behig  considered  as 
omens  of  success  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  this  sense 
also,  and  in  this  sense  alone,  could  they  have  an- 
swered the  benevolent  compliments  of  wishing  each 
other  a  happy  New  Year. 

Dr  Morison  tells  us,  that  in  Scotland,  it  was  in  hb 
time  the  custom  to  tend  New  Year's  GifU  on  New 
Year*s  Eve,  but  that  on  New  Year*s  Day  they 
wished  each  other  a  happy  day,  and  asked  New 
Year*s  Gifts. 

I  believe  it  is  stm  usual  in  Northumberland  for 
persons  to  ask  fbr  a  New  Year's  Gift 

In  the  '  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,'  Edinb. 
17d3,  8vo.,  voL  viL,  p.  488»  Parishes  of  Cross, 
&c.  County  of  Orkney,  New  Year*8  Gifts  occur 
under  the  titles  of  **  Christmas  Presents,**  and  as 
given  to  servant-maids  by  their  masters.  Ibid,  p. 
489,  we  read ;  «  There  is  a  large  stone,  about  nine  or 
ten  feet  high,  and  four  broad,  placed  upright  in  a 
plain,  in  the  isle  of  North  Ronaldshag;  but  no 
tradition  is  preserved  concerning  it,  whether  erected 
in  memory  of  any  signal  event,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  justice,  or  for  religious  worship.  The 
writer  of  this  (the  parish  priest)  has  seen  fifty  of  the 
inhabitants  assembled  there  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  and  dancing  in  the  moonlight  with  no  other 
music  than  their  own  singing.**^ 


BOMAIIOB   or  SBAXt   XtXTB* 

yto,  LI.— Rxn  nmaiAi.  hiohvess  mad  ami  n'AraAim. 
(F>om  *  ReeoOeeHoHe  of  SecetCTettre  in  ike  Mmwiiim^*) 
CHAEuynrK  GHKisnuA  SonoA  vm  WowBvaovtKL, 
wifo  of  Caurovltz  Alexis,  son  of  Pelar  I,  waa  unlbr- 
tnnatety  an  dgeet  of  aversion  to  her  husband,  al- 
though beautiful  and  amiaUe.  In  a  fit  of  passion,  he 
gave  her  obe  day  a  blow  which  caused  her  to  be  pre- 
maturely confined  with  a  dead  child.  The  Conntass 
of  Konnismark,  who  attended  on  the  pt incass,  beiig 
aware  that  if  she  recovered  she  would  only  be  ex- 
posed to  further  acts  of  violence,  determined  to  de- 
clare that  she  had  died.  The  Csarovitz,  to  whom 
this  was  agreeable  news,  ordered  her  immediate  inter- 
ment ;  counen  were  dispatched  to  inform  the  Csar 
of  the  event,  and  all  tbe  courts  of  Europe  went  into 
mourning.  The  psincess  escaped  to  America  with 
an  cged  domestic,  who  passed  for  her*father,  and  a 
fiwnale  attendant.  While  she  was  living  in  {>rivacy 
in  Louisiana,  an  officer  of  the  name  of  D*Attband, 
who  had  seen  her  in  Russia,  recollected  her,  and 
made  her  an  ofBsr  of  his  services.  Soon  after  they 
heard  that  the  Czaroviu  was  dead,  and  D'Auband 
then  engaged  to  conduct  the  princess  back  to  Russia ; 
but  she  found  herself  happier  in  a  private  sUtion, 
and  declared  her  intention  of  remaining  in  retirement. 
The  old  domestic  dying  about  this  time,  she  was 
without  any  protector,  and  D'Auband,  who  had  been 
long  atUtched  to  her,  offiired  her  his  hand;^ahe 
it.  Thus  she,  who  had  been  destined  to 
the  imperial  diadem,  became  the  wife  of  a  lieu- 
tenant of  infimtry. 

The  princess  had  no  reason  to  regret  her  •  second 
marriage  ;--happy  in  the  afFection  of  a  man  she  hkd 
wedded^from  choice,  she  lived  in  uninterrupted  peace 
and  comfort  ten  years,  without  a  wish  to  mingle 
Mgdn  in  the  yplendid  scenes  where  she  had  known 
only  misery;  but  D*Anband  fell  into  ill  health,  and 
bis  wi£B,  anxious  .above  -mXI  things  for  his  recovery, 
propoaad  that  they  should  go  to  Fnmoe  to  proctnre 
tht  best  rnedkal  advio^  and  to  try  tbe  eflRsct  ofa 


change  of  clitoate.  They  accordingly  embarked  for 
his  native  land,  and  soon  after  he  was  restored  to 
htelth.  He  then  aoUoited  an  employment  in  the 
Isle  of  France,  where  be  was  appointed  Mi^or.  The 
princess,  however,  previous  to  quitting  France,  had 
been  recognized  by  the  Marshal  de  Saze,  who,  after 
having  called  on  her,  and  heard  the  story  of  her  ad- 
ventures, informed  his  king  of  the  discovery  he  had 
made.  His  Mi^esty  desired  his  Minister  of  Marine 
to  write  to  the  Governor  of  the  Mauritius,  directing 
that  every  mark  of  distinction  should  be  showered  on 
Monsieur  and  Madame  D*Auband,  and  that  they 
should  always  "be  treated  with  the  highest  considera- 
tion. These  orders,  we  are  told,  were  punctually 
obeyed ;  the  princess  lived  in  tranquil  happiness  in 
that  island  until  1747,  when  her  beloved  husband  died  ; 
she  then  returned  to  Paris,  where  she  lived  to  a  great 
age.  What  a  change  of  fortune  did  this  lady  expe- 
rience !  and  how  exactly  the  reverse  was  the  change 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who,  from  the  condition 
of  a  private  individual,  a  desolate  widow,  became  the 
first  female  at  the  brilliant  court  of  Louis  XIV,  and, 
eventually,  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Queen, 
although  not  publicly  acknoirledged  such !  She, 
who  was  bom  in  a  prison,  and  whose  early  years 
were  passed  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  was  afterwards 
the  dispenser  of  honours  and  emoluments ! — to  whom 
statesmen,  generals,  authors,  implied  for  places  and 
for  pensions !  She,  too,  passed  part  of  her  life  in  a 
distant  colony,  but  that  was  before  she  had  known 
splendour  and  rank.  The  Russian  princess  went 
into  exile,  after  having  experienced  the  insufficiency 
of  exalted  station  to  confer  happiness ;  the  morning 
of  her  days  passed  amidst  the  glitter  ofa  court  where 
she  was  miserable  ;— j>eaoeful  and  happy  was  her  de- 
cline in  the  privacy  she  had  chosen.  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  in  all  the  plentitude  of  her  power,  and 
the  magnificenee  which  surrounded  her,  perhaps  had 
reason  to  look  back  with  regret  on  the  time  when 
she  was  the  poor  but  distinguished  widow  of  Scarron ; 
distinguished  by  her  talents,  not  by  her  station  ;.^ 
in  the  evening  of  ^er  life,  she  acknowledged  that  she 
had  never  known  real  happiness,  whilst  she  was  sup- 
posed to  have*attained  the  summit  of  earthly  felicity. 


A  ATUA. 
nr  ifnsn.  j.  haetwxll 

(late   niMA   LOUISA  SAKOCAHT.) 

^FoT  the  London  Jommal.  , 

«  It  lOOU  SO  old. 

In  troth  you'd  find  it  hard  to  say 
How  it  could  ever  have  been  yenmg," 

_  WoaaiwoBva« 

A  Snu.  The  very  word,  short  and  InsigBlficuit  as 
it  appeals,  brings  before  us,  with  tbe  rapid  mavement 
of  imagination*^  wand,  one  of  natiure's  sweetest  scenes. 
There  It  stands.  In  Hs  aged  awkwardnen,  the  only 
way  of  egress  firom  the  narrow  pallMray.  FiaUi, 
waring  like  the  restless  ocean,  rise  on  every  side, 
crowned  with  woods,  or  bounded  by  the  nettlay  hedge- 
rows. There  stands  the  cottage  of  the  labourer  in 
the  hollow,  and  there  the  tiny  broOk  comes  gurgling, 
though  stealthily,  along;  but  none  of  these  ean  be 
approached  mitil'tbis  frail  barrier  be  auaoMUnted. 
We  wonder  not,  then,  at  the  air  ef  iaspwrfaneii  whieh 
the  mouldering,  dilapidalad  stUe  is  apt  feometiniea  to 

**  There  are  the- fields,  the  woods,  the  rivulet,  the 
cottage  hearth,**  it  would  seem  to  say,  as,  baring  Ibr- 
ward  Its  aged  summit,  it  appears  to  redder  AhrtiKtr 
progress  impraetleable;  **  go  to  them  by  aomeother 
outlet,  or  despise  not  the  uaeftil  stepping-stone  over 
#hich  you  pass.**  'Nor  is  the  request  without  Its 
reasonable  foundation,  fbr  It  is  not  thcbeanty  of  the 
sftfe,  nor  its  convenience,  trhich  you  iuve  taken 'eo 
long  a  walk  to  contemplate ;  tbe  ripe  mmdomtiwnmldf 
the  rich  woods  beyond,  the  bright  heavens  above,  all 
call  forth  ejaculations  of  delight,  whilst  the  8tile.-4lie 
poor,  the  decayed,  the  InsignMeaiit'sdleieetefitofte 
in  sflence,  «r  merely  dbeerved;  toealf %t^ exebna- 
tieneftgehntitsflge^itiverkwaidties^  end  fu  ^H^i* 
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pidily."     Alas!    there  ore  steppiog-stoncs  in  this 
world  of  ours,  whose 

*<  Sh^M  is  human,  and  whose  soul's  immortal.** 

**  But,  it  may  be  said,  would  not  open  spaces  answer 
the  same  purpose  ?  For  thy  convenience,  dear  reader, 
perchance  they  might  (though,  if  thou  art  a  Ira^  lorer 
of  the  country,  thou  couldst  not  but  grieve  at  the 
demolishing  of  so  rustic  and  picturesque  a  feature  in 
her  beauty),  yet  what  would  not  the  owners  of  the 
land  suflffcr  from  the  absence  of  this  useful  incum- 
brance?   What  would  prevent  strange  cattle  from 
invading  their  pastures,  or  their  own  from  straying 
from  the  meadow  to  the  com-iield  or  the  neighbour- 
ing road?   At  least  so  thought  one  of  them,  who  was 
once  a  near  neighbour  of  ours.     The  land  he  owned 
was  considerable,  and  all  but  one  small  portion  of  it 
was  left  to  him  undisturbed.    Now  this  small  portion, 
dear  reader,  lay  immediately  below  our  little  village  ; 
indeed,  a  path  through  it  led  to  a  few  picturesque 
habitations  which  stood  in  its  suburbs.     About  mid- 
way between  the  two  stood  a  stile  (methinks  I  be- 
hold it  at  this  moment,  so  many  have  been  the  anzioos 
glances  cast  towards  it  as  we  hastened  on  to  satisfy 
our  impatient  hopes),  and  a  stile  it  was  of  most  for- 
midable pretensions ;  nay,  we  even  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, when  obliged  to  clamber  over  its  summit, 
that,  of  all  awkward  stiles,  it  was,  assuredly,  the  nuut 
awkward.     Now  this  hct  appeared  to  me  universally 
admitted,  for  rarely  did  a  morning  dawn  but  an 
opening  had  been  made  beside  it,  through  the  adjoin- 
ing hedge,  for  the  convenience  ef  the  passenger,  at 
the  expense  of  him   who   was  ito  rightful  owner. 
Again  to  replace  the  broken  and  dilapidated  barrier 
became  at  length  impossible.     What  was  to  be  done? 
The  proprietor  of  this  most  unaccommodating  accom- 
modation was  by  no  means  a  man  to  put  up  with 
injury  and  encroachments  upon  his  property,  and  it 
was  therefore  not  long  ere  a  pile  of  huge  stones  leant 
against  iu  massive  post;  but  what  was  the  couse* 
quence  ?  morning  dawned,  and  the  hedge  was  sur- 
rounded by  its  former  protectors ;  evening,  and  all 
was  again  secure :  once  more  the  sun  arose,  and  once 
more  the  barrier  was  pulled  down.     Once  more  the 
sun  descended,  and  once  more  the  fortification  was 
erected,  but  to  no  avail ;  it  seemed  as  though  that 
luminary  itself  undermined  its  foundation,  for,  with 
iu  appearance,  there  it  continually  lay  prostrate  and 
unavailing,  without  offering  one  clue  to  the  offender. 
That  stile  has  been  the  cause  of  many  a  laugh  of 
lightness.     It  was  there  that  a  young  friend  of  ours, 
descending  the  opposite  hill  one  delicious  moonlight 
night,  humming  one  of  his  fresh-from- London  airs, 
and  endeavouring  to  clear  it  a  bound,  dashed  into  a 
deep  pool  of  mud  which  had  collected  at  iU  foot  ;— 
k  was  there  that  another  took  refuge  from  the  fimcied 
pursuit  of  some  ladies  he  imagined  following,  who, 
from  particular  causes,  he  wished  not  to  meet,  to  find 
that    it  was  hhown  party  he  was  so  assiduously 
avoiding ;— it  was  there  that  the  stile-leaper  was  put 
to  the  test; — it  was  there  that  the  most  dexterous 
aasistanoe  was  necessary  to  the  timid  girl  who  ven- 
tured to  encounter  it ;— it  was  the  stile  of  stiles,  yet 
we  all  loved  it,  for  to  what  a  prospect  did  it  lead !  It 
was  the  entrance-gate  to  nature's  own  chamber,  where 
she  had  collected  with  truest  taste  something  of 
everything  that  was  beautiful  on  earth. 
'    I  have  loved  a  stile  ever  since  I  first  saw  my  vene- 
rable and  beloved  parent  spring  one,  to  the  shame 
and  astonishment  of  my  then  youthful  brothers.  Well 
do  I  remember  it.     We  had  all  spent  the  day  in  that 
most  delightful  of  employments,  nutting,  and  were 
returning  triumphant,  followed  by  the  produce  of  our 
exertions,  when  a  stile  presented  itself  before  us: 
<«For  shame  I*  exclaimed  my  father,  perceiving  my 
elder  brother  preparing  leisurely  to  mount  it,  <'  For 
shame !  leap  it  at  once."   The  attempt  was  made,  but 
in  vain ;  his  companion  assayed  it  also,  but  with  as 
little  success.    "  Stand  back,**  said  my  father,  in  his 
own  deep,  sonorous  voices  and  the  next  moment  he 
was  some  paces  on  the  other  side.      My  brothers 
laughed  (it  was  all  they  could)  and  scrambled  over. 
**  Ah,"  sighed  my  fkther,  walking  on,  *'  you  should 
hem  eeen  me  in  my  jwrnay  days  ;**  and  he  smiled 
from  delightful  leeollectiona.   Since  that  hour  I  have 


never  passed  a  stile  unnoticed,  and  seldom  without 
thinking  of  him. 

Then,  again,  how  many  are  the  reminiscences  of 
rustic  lovers  connected  with  some  favourite  stile! 
there  have  they  met ;  there  parted ;  there  sat  for  hours 
in  conversation,  or  lingered,  bidding  a  long  adieu ; 
there  the  initials  of  many  a  dear  name  are  rudely 
carved;  there  many  have  been  joyously,  blush- 
ingly  and  unexpectedly  recognized  by  their  fair 
owners.  There  we  could  believe  even  declarations 
of  attachment  to  have  been  unpremeditatingly  made, 
when  the  maiden,  all  smiles  and  timidity,  is  ashamed 
of  **  giving  so  much  trouble,'*  it  comes  as  a  thing  of 
amree  from  the  lips  of  one  who  fondly  loves  to  declare, 
with  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand  he  holds,  that  it 
would  be  the  greatest  happiness  of  his  life  to  be  *<  so 
troubled,"  in  protecting  her  from  every  danger 
through  hersf  and  then  she  would  spring  down  at  all 
haxarda,  forgetful  of  the  danger,  and  cough  and  hurry 
on.  Then,  too,  bow  delightful,  especially  to  the 
pent-up  Londoner,  is  a  stile,  with  a  book !  how  con- 
venient'the  resting-place  it  offers,  and  how  picturesque 
the  prospect  it  commands !  Stands  it  upon  an  emi- 
nence, to  what  advantage  is  the  scenery  around  beheld 
whenever  your  eye  turns  from  the  page  you  are 
perusing !  (  How  preferable  to  the  view  of  the  narrow 
foggy  street  which  your  study  window  presents !)  Is  it 
in  a  hollow  lane?  welcome  the  shade  of  the  surrounding 
hills ;  or  midway  across  a  narrow  lane,  how  strong  is 
the  sense  of  retirement  which  you  experience !  I 
cannot  say  I  love  your  up-^md-doum'ttair  stiles  so 
ofUn  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  our  metropolis. 
Accommodating  they  certainly  are ;  but  their  formal, 
uneoutUr^ed  appearance  deteriorates  greatly  from 
the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  more  aukward,  the 
more  picturesque ;  and  I,  for  one,  would  gladly  put 
up  with  the  former  for  the  sake  of  the  latter;  and 
yet  I  must  own,  in  common  with  most  of  my  sex, 
when  the  moment  of  trial  is  at  hand,  I  have  inwardly 
rejoiced  at  the  focility  which  the  steps  attached  to  it 
offer.  I  stand  not  at  one  now,  or,  perchance^  I  might 
alter  my  opinion. 

But  I  have  sometimes  seen  large  masses  of  stone 
placed  on  either  side,  which  are  equally  convenient 
and  far  more  romantic  in  their  appearance ;  indeed, 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  such  stones  compose 
the  barrier  itsel£ 

And  now,  dear  reader,  adieu !  I  have  said  that 
the  stile  is  ofUimes  the  witness  of  farewell  scenes,  and 
there  shall  ours  uke  place.  Perchance,  thou  art  tired 
of  so  long  and  dull  a  dissertation ;  but  despise  not  the 
tubjeet,  I  entreat  thee,  though  thou  shouldst  the 
handler  of  it ;  and  if  thou  art  thus  weary,  sit  thee 
down  to  rest  upon  it,  whilst  I  pursue  my  way. 
Adieu/ 

riNB    ARTS. 

Arboretum  JBritannicum  {  or  Portraite  to  a  Scale  of  a 

Quarter  of  an  Inch  to  a  Foot,  of  all  the  TVeu  which 

endure  the  Open  Air  in   Britain   of  Ten    Feare* 

Growth,  drawn  from  exieting  Treee  within  Ten  Milee 

of  London,  with  Botanical  Speeimene  of  the  Fhwere 

and  Fruit,  or  Seede  of  each  Dree,  to  a  Scale  of  Two 

Inches  to  a  Foot,  §fe.  f^c 

Ma  Loudon,  whose  seal  in  the  cause  of  domestic  and 

rural  economy  seems  inexhaustible,  has  projected  a 

work  for  the  promotion  of  planting,  and,  with  an 

energy  the  most  spirited,  draws  firom  all  quarters, 

for  and  near,  the  necessary  materials.     He  has,  he 

says  in  his  prospectus,  communicated  **  in  French, 

German,  and  Italian,"  with  **  all  the  botanic  gardens 

of  Europe;  and  in  English"  with  «* North  America, 

and  upwards  of  a  thousand  country-seate  ir  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland."     Energy  like  this  deserves 

succesi,  and,  we  should  think,  commands  it  too. 

The  title  explains  the  nature  of  the  work.  One  of 
its  diief  objects  is  to  prove  that  planting  does  not 
necessarily  benefit  posterity  alone,  but  that  the 
planter  himself  may  look  forward  to  the  reasonable 
satisfaction  of  enjoying  the  result  of  his  own  labour. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  showing  the  extraordinary 
growth  trees  may  atuin,  if  properly  planted,  in  the 
space  of  ten  years,  the  hcu  all  being  drawn  from 
easily  accessible  authorities. 


To  judge  from  the  specimen  plate  befbre  us,  w^ 
should  imagine  everyone  interested  in  planting 
would  find  the  *  Arboretum  Britannicum'  the  best 
of  guides  in  that  absorbing  pursuit.  Here  we 
have  the  features  of  the  tree  iu  detail,  in  represent- 
ations of  the  fruit  and  leavea,  very  clearly  and 
judiciously  engraved,  while  we  see  the  figure  the 
whole  tiree  will  cut  in  a  fuU-leogth  portrait  on  a 
smaller  scale.  Making  a  fixed  scale,  too,  for  all  the 
engravings,  perfects  the  idea  of  such  a  work,  as 
thus  a  just  impression  may  be  got  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  sixes  of  the  various  plants. 

Mr  Loudon  was  one  of  the  first,  if  we  misuke 
not,  to  set  the  example  of  making  large  demands 
on  the  resources  of  the  artist  to  enforce  the  descrip- 
tions in  the  text  ;  these  verbal  descriptions  must 
ever  be  vague  and  uncertain ;  a  mere  portrait  of  s 
thing  tells  us  Kttle  of  its  nature  or  innate  proper- 
ties ;  if  these  two  are  joined,  we  know  all  about 
it  at  once.  The  practice  is  gaining  ground  consider- 
ably. 


Prudent  SeneHnKty — The  relations  of  a  Dutch 
heiress,  who  had  run  away  with  an  Englishman, 
addressed  an  advertisement  to  her  in  the  papers,  re- 
questing, that  if  she  would  not  return  to  her  discon- 
solate parents,  she  would  at  least  send  back  the  key 
of  the  tea-chest,  which  she  had  carried  away  with  her. 


TO   CORBESPONDBNTS* 

Several  articles  and  letters  have  been  unavoidably 
delayed  for  the  last  two  weeks.  Among  them  b  a 
notice  of  Miss  Landon*s  new  novel,  *  Francesca  Car- 
rara,'  a  production  full  of  interesting  remarks  for  re- 
flection. Several  other  interesting  books  have  been 
received,  and  will  be  duly  noticed. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  above  reason  has  also  forced 
us  to  postpone  the  conclusion  of  Mr  Simpson's 
Chapter  on  *  Education*  till  the  new  year;  but  it  will 
very  well  stand  by  itself,  as  a  separate  article,  for 
new  readers;  and  we  have  more  extracts  to  make 
from  his  book.  Old  Caomr's  letter  on  the  *  Mo- 
dern System  of  Education*  shall,  if  possible,  accom- 
pany the  conclusion  of  Mr  Simpson's  Chapter. 
La  Rxvensx  in  our  next. 

Uy  Jbune  Maex  speedily.  And  the  *  Birth  of 
Poesy,* — ^the  receipt  of  which  we  ought  to  have  ac- 
knowledged before;  but  we  hoped  to  have  before 
inserted  it. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  honour  done  us  by  the 
inscription  of  the  « Fall  of  the  Fairies*  in  the  « Green- 
ock Intelligencer,*— a  poem  with  dainty  biu  in  it. 
We  have,  unfortunately,  mislaid  the  contribution 
forwarded  to  us  by  our  fHend  of  the  Amioi  Club ; 
but  shall  no  doubt  recover  it. 

The  *  Country  Churchyard'  would  have  been  in- 
serted, but  it  waited  for  the  conclusion  promised 
us  by  the  writer. 

The  remarks  *  On  Scandal*    are  very  true,  but 
hardly  novel  enough  for  publication. 
R.F.E.  shall  be  attended  to. 
We  thank  J.  W.  A. ;  but  he  is  mistaken  in  think- 
ing that  we  were  desirous  of  receiving  translatioDs 
already  published. 

'  The  Death  of  the  Year*  and  •  The  Song  of  the 
Fairies*  are  creditable  to  the  feeling  and  fancy  of 
the  writers;  but  we  have  so  many  verses  sent  us  of  a 
like  merit,  that  we  are  ofUn  obliged  to  deny  ourwhres 
the  pleasure  of  gratifying  the  authors  by  their  inser- 
tion, because  we  cannot  do  equal  justice  to  all.  With 
regard  to  the  flattering  request  made  us  in  one  of 
the  letters,  circumstances  will  not  at  present  allow 
us  to  insert  the  whoki  of  it;  but  if  the  book  in 
question  be  sent  us,  addressed  to  our  Publisher,  we 
will  do  what  we  can. 

We  should  be  happy  to  notice  the  book  mentioned 
by  George  H.,  but  have  not  received  it. 

Our  young  (Heiid  who  writes  on  the  <  Eleushitaa 
Mysteries,'  cannot  do  better  than  continue  l^  stu- 
dies, but  his  remarks  have  not  yet  suflicient  interest 
for  publication. 

LonDOM :  Piri>lhhed  by  H.  Hooria,  18,  Pa»  MaH  Bait, 
mmlbe  Stasm-FMHOf  C.  &  W.  Rxthbliv  UttM  rdemtt^^xm* 
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TMrBI.rTR   NIOHT. 

A  STREET  rORTRAIT.      tHAKSrEARR*S  PLAV.      RICOLLRO 
TIONt  or  A  TWXLFTH  NIOHT. 

Christmas  goes  out  in  fine  stylc,~with  Tvdfth 
Night.  It  Is  R  finish  worthy  of  the  time.  Christ- 
mRS  DRy  wRs  the  morning  of  the  season ;  New  YcRr*s 
Drj  the  middle  of  it,  or  noon ;  TwelfUi  Niglit  it  the 
night,  briUiRnt  with  innumerRble  plRnets  of  twelfth- 
cflkes.  Tlie  whole  islRnd  keeps  court;  ney,  rU 
Christendom.  All  the  world  Rre  kings  Rnd  queens. 
Everybody  is  somebody  else,  end  leRms  Rt  onoe  to 
Isugfa  at,  Rnd  to  tolerRte^  chRrRcters  different  from  his 
own,  by  enReting  them.  CRkes,  chRrRcters>  forfitits, 
ligihts,  thcRtres,  merry  rooms,  little  holidRy  &ces, 
mnd  iRst  not  leRst,  the  pRlnted  sugRr  on  the  cakes,  so 
tNkd  to  eet  but  so  fine  to  look  at,  useful  because  it  is 
perfectly  useless  except  for  r  sight  Rnd  r  moral, — rU 
«an^ire  to  throw  r  giddy  splendour  orer  the  iRst 
night  of  the  season,  Rnd  to  send  it  to  bed  in  pomp 
mad  colours,  like  r  Prince. 

And  not  the  leRst  good  thing  in  Twelfth  Night  is, 
thRt  we  see  it  coming  for  dsys  beforehRnd,  in  the 
cakes  that  gRrnish  the  shops.  We  Rre  Rmong  those 
who  do  not  like  <*  r  surprise,**  except  in  drRmas.  We 
iike  to  know  of  the  good  things  intended  for  us.  It 
adds  the  pleasure  of  hope  to  that  of  possession.  Thus 
we  CRt  our  Twelftlt-CRke  many  times  in  imagination, 
before  it  comes.  Erery  pestry*  cook's  shop  we  pRss, 
^Rshes  it  upon  us. 

Coming  ttodfih-^aku  cRst  their  shRdows  before ; 
if  shRdows  they  CRn  be  celled,  which  shede  hRTe  none ; 
so  full  of  colour  Rre  they,  rs  if  TitiRn  hRd  Inrented 
them.  Eren  the  little  mgged  boys,  who  sUnd  Rt 
those  shops  by  the  hour,  edmiring  the  heaven  within, 
jmd  Rre  destined  to  here  none  of  it,  get,  perhaps, 
from  imagination  alone,  a  stronger  tRste  of  the  bcRti- 
tude,  thRn  nmny  r  riehly.fed  pehitei  which  is  Rt  the 
mercy  of  some  pRrticuhu*  missing  relish, — some 
touch  of  spice  or  citron,  or  r  « leetle  more  **  egg. 

We  believe  we  have  told  a  story  of  one  of  those 
urchins  before,  but  it  will  bear  repetition,  especielly 
RS  R  strong  relish  of  it  hes  come  upon  us,  end  we  Rre 
tempted  to  relate  it  at  greater  length.  There  is  no- 
thing very  wonderful  or  epigrammatic  in  it,  but  it  has 
to  do  with  the  beatific  visions  of  the  pestry  shops. 
Our  hero  was  one  of  those  equivocRl  onimRl-spints 
<jX  the  streets,  who  come  whistling  elong,  you  know 
not  whether  thief  or  errand-boy,  sometimes  with 
bundle  end  sometimes  not,  in  corderoys,  r  jscket,  end 
a  cap  or  bit  of  hat,  with  hRir  sticking  through  r  hole 
in  it.  His  vivacity  gets  him  into  scrapes  In  the 
street,  and  he  is  not  ultnustudious  of  civility  in  his 
Ruswers.  If  the  men  he  runs  RgRinst  is  not  very  big, 
he  gives  him  abuse  for  abuse  at  once ;  if  otherwise, 
he  gets  at  a  convenient  disunce,  and  then  halloos  out 
"Eh,  stupid!'*  or  *<Can*t  you  see  before  you?'*  or 
CFrom  the  Steun-Prenof  C.  &  W.  Rsynbll,  Little PoltOMr-ttreet] 


**Goy  and  get  your  face  washed.**  This  lest  is  r 
ftivourite  saying  of  his,  out  of  an  instinct  referable  to 
his  own  visage.  He  sings  "Hokee-Pokee"  and  r 
**  Shiny  Night,*'  varied  occasionally  with  an  uproar- 
ions  <*  Rise,  gentle  Moon,**  or  **  Coming  through  the 
Rye.**  On  winter  evenings,  you  may  heer  him  in- 
dulging himself,  rs  he  goes  elong,  in  r  singukr  undu- 
iRtlon  of  yowl ;— r  sort  of  gRrgle, — rs  if  r  wolf  wera 
practising  the  rudiments  of  r  shRke.  This  he  de- 
lights to  do  mora  perticulRrly  in  r  crowded  thorough- 
fiure^  RS  though  determined  thRt  his  noise  should 
triumph  over  every  other,  Rnd  show  how  jolly  he  is, 
end  how  independent  of  the  ties  to  good  behRviour. 
If  the  street  is  r  quiet  one,  Rnd  he  has  a  stick  in  his 
hand  (perhRps  r  hoop-stick),  he  Rccompanies  the 
howl,  with  a  run  upon  the  gamut  of  the  iron  rails. 
He  is  the  nightingale  of  mud  and  cold.  If  he  gets 
on  in  life,  he  will  be  a  pot-boy.  At  present,  as  we 
said  befora,  we  herdly  know  whRt  he  is ;  but  his  mo- 
ther thinks  herself  lucky,  if  he  is  not  transported. 

Well ;  one  of  these  elves  of  the  pRv^ — perplexen 
of  Lord  MRyors,  Rnd  irritRtors  of  the  Police, — was 
stRuding  one  evening  before  r  pRstry-cook's  shop- 
window,  flattening  his  nose  against  the  glass,  and 
watching  the  movements  of  a  school-boy  who  was 
in  the  happy  agony  of  selecting  the  best  bun.  He 
had  stood  thera  ten  minutes  before  the  boy  came  in, 
and  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the 
eatables  lying  before  him,  and  wondered  at  the 
slowness,  and  apparent  indifference,  of  jaws  mastica- 
ting tarts.  His  interest,  great  before,  Is  now  in- 
tense. He  ibllows  the  new.comer*s  eye  and  his 
hRnd,  hither  end  thither.  His  own  Rrm  feels  like 
the  other's  Rrm.  He  shifts  the  expression  of  his 
mouth  end  the  shrug  of  his  body,  Rt  every  perilous 
RpproximRtion  which  the  chooser  makes  to  r  second- 
rate  bun.  He  is  like  r  bowler  following  the  nice 
inflexions  of  the  biRs;  for  he  wbhes  him  nothing 
but  success ;  the  occRsion  is  too  greRt  for  envy : 
he  feels  rII  the  generous  sympRthy  of  r  knight  of 
old,  when  he  srw  Rnother  within  Rn  Rce  of  winning 
some  glorious  prise,  Rnd  his  srm  doubtful  of  the 
blow. 

At  length  the  Rwful  decision  is  made,  and  the 
bun  Iflid  hRnds  on. 

«*  Yak  !  you  fool,'*  excleims  the  WRtcher,  bursting 
with  rU  the  despeir  Rnd  indiguRtion  of  knowing 
boyhood,  *«  you  hRve  Uft  th%  higgnt  f  ** 

Twelfth-cRke  end  its  king  and  queen  are  in 
honour  of  the  crowned  heads  who  are  said  to  hRve 
brought  presents  to  Jesus  in  his  cradle — a  piece  of 
royRl  senriee  not  necessRry  to  be  believed  in  by  good 
Christiens,  though  very  proper  to  be  meintained 
Rmong  the  gratuitous  decorations  with  which  good 
end  poeticRl  hterts  willingly  garnbh  their  faith. 
"  The  Magi,  or  Wise  Men,  ere  vulgarly  called  (says 
a  note  in    *  Brand's   Popular  Antiquities,*  quarto 


edition  by  Ellis,  p.  19.)  the  three  kings  of  CoUen 
(Cologne).   The  first,  named  Melchior,  an  aged  man 
with  R  long  beerd,  oflfered  gold;  the  second,  jRsper, 
R  beardless  youth,  offered  frankincense ;   tlie  third, 
Balthaser,  r  black  or  moor,  with  r  large  spreading 
beard,  offered  myrrh."    This  picture  is  full  of  colour^ 
and  has  often  been  painted.     The  word  Epiphany 
(Ew'^dtiriMi,    tuperapparitio,   ru     flppeerance     from 
Rbove),  Rlludes  to  the  stRr  which   is  described  in 
the  Bible  mb  guiding  the  Wise  Men.      In   Italy, 
the  word    has  been  corrupted    into    Befiania,    or 
Beffana,    (as  in    England  it  used    to    be  CRlled 
Piffiiny) ;    Rnd    BeffauR,  in    some    pRrts    of   thst 
country,  hRS  come  to  mtRn  Rn  old  fRiry,  or  Mother 
Bunch,  whose  figure  Is  cRrried  Rbout  the  streets, 
and  who  rewards  or  punishes  children  Rt  night  by 
putting  sweetmcRts,  or  stones  Rnd  dirt,  into  r  stock- 
ing'hung  up  for  the  purpose  neer  the  bed's  heed. 
The  word  Btffot  tRken  from  this,  fkmiliRrly  mcRUs 
R  trick  or    mockery  put   upon   Rnyone  —  to  such 
base    uses    may  come  the    most    splendid   terms. 
Twelfth  Day,  like    the  other  old  fesdvals  of  the 
chureh  of  old,  has  had  a  link  of  connexion  found 
for  it  with  Pagan  customs,  and  hRs  been  trRced  to 
the  SeturuRliR  of  the  encients,  when  people  drew 
lots  for  imegiuRry  kingdoms.      Its   observRtlon   is 
still  kept  up,  with  more  or  less  ceremony,  rU  over 
Christendom.      In  Paris,  they  enjoy  it  with  their 
usual  vivacity.     The  king  there  is  chosen,  not  by 
drawing  r  pRper  rs  with  us,  but  by  the  lot  of  r 
been  which  £ills  to  him,  and  which  Is  put  into  the 
cake;    and  grcRt  ceremony  is  observed  when  the 
king  or  the  queen  «« drinks ;"  which  once  gRve  rise 
to  R  jest,  thRt  ooeRsioned  the  dRmuRtion  of  r  pky 
of  VolUire's.      The    pky  wrs  performed  Rt  this 
scRSon,  Rud  R  queen  in  it  heving  to  die  by  poison, 
R  wag    exclaimed  with    Twelfth  Night  solemnity, 
when  her  Migesty  was  about  to  take  it,  '<  The  queen 
drinks."      The  joke  was  infectious;   Rnd  the  pky 
died,  RS  wdl  rs  the  poor  queen. 

Many  r  plcRsant  TwelfUi- Night  have  we  pRsied 
In  our  time;  end  such  future  TwelfUi- Nights  rs  mRy 
remein  to  us  sludl  be  pleasant,  God  and  good-will 
permitting ;  for  even  if  cere  should  be  round  ebout 
them,  we  have  no  notion  of  missing  these  mountain- 
tops  of  rest  and  brightness,  on  which  people  may 
refresh  themselves  during  the  stormiest  parts  of  life's 
voyage.  Most  assuredly  will  we  look  forward  to 
them,  and  stop  there  when  we  arrive,  as  though  we 
had  not  to  begin  buffetting  again  the  next  day.  No  joy 
or  consolation  that  heaven  or  earth  affords  us,  will 
we  ungratefully  pass  by  ;  but  prove,  by  our  accept- 
ance and  relish  of  it,  that  it  is  what  it  is  said  to  be, 
and  that  we  desene  to  have  it.  "  The  child  is  father 
to  the  man,"  and  a  very  foolish  grown-boy  he  is,  and 
unworthy  of  his  sire,  if  he  is  not  man  enough  to 
know  when  to  be  like  him.     What !  shall  he  go  and 
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'ulk  in  a  corner,  because  life  it  Not  Jssl  wkm  hm 
would  have  it  ?  Or  shall  he  discoier  Ikit  bia  Jlg- 
nity  will  not  bear  the  shaking  of  lioliday  merriment, 
being  two  fragile  and  likely  to  tumble  to  pieces?  Or 
lastly,  shall  be  trfUs  bimUlf  far  toog^  aaiperist  a 
person  to  corns  within  4ie  chatiMof  tontoafnitfon 
from  a  UtHe  uUa»life  Mid  WasMul.WwU  wd  revler 
It  necessary  to  have  the  famous  question  thrown  at 
bis  stately  and  stupid  head — 

«Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art  Tirtuous, 
there  diall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ide?** 

Thjt  passage  is  in  XweMUi-Nigbt,  the  last  pkqr 
(bshmmtr  fti^gotttn)  whicb  Shak^peare  is  under- 
stood  to  have  wrttto^  amd  which  sbowi  kmw  in  bis 
benaftl  asd  unWcnal  miad  the  befief  In  ]of«» 
friendship,  and  jay,  and  all  goad  things,  sttrrired  bia 
knowledge  of  all  evil, — sJ^iedin^  us  an  everlastiog 
aigvacnt  sgaMMt  the  conelttsions  of  ',miaor  uhm 
of  tba  wodd,  aad  enaibHng  the  meanest  of  us  to  dare 
to  avaw  the  same  faith. 

Here  is  another  lecture  to  false  and  unaeaaonoble 
notions  of  gravity,  i«  tbe  same  play,— 

*<  I  protest  (quoth  thvaffected  steward  MalvoUa)  I 
take  these  wise  oma,  thsit  crow  so  at  these  set  kind 
of  Ibol^  90  better  llMui  tbeftA'  nncs.'* 

**  O  (says  the  Lady  dWia),  you  are  sick  of  sdf- 
lott,  jMalvetio^  and  lasla  with  a  dbtempcred  appethe. 
Tb  k»9sncfotts,  ^■Miw,  aaslaf  free  diijiMiliQn,  is 
to  take  those  ihMfs  iiir  birdobolls,  thai  you  daen 
cannon-bullets.  **  * 

This  is  the  play  in  wlMch  are  tboM  beautifiiA 
passi^fK  about  niaaie,  love,  ficseadabif^  iie.»  whidk 
have  as  much  af  the  morning  of  lile  in  tbcni  as  any 
that  tiM  great  90a*  ever  wranv  and  aaa  paiofted  with 
as  M^^  and  wat  a  pencU :-« 

<•  If  SMsia  W^ktt  iDod  nTlooe,- &e. 

«*  Away  fcdkia  Ma  f  <wait  bids  c^aws; 

*    But  let  «nacaabBant,Kb«»  worm  i*lb»hwi. 

Feed  on  her  daasask  cbeek,**  &r. 

<*  I  bote  ingialitude  nore  ia  a.  roan 

[says  the  reimed  and  exquisite  Viola] 
[    Tbas  lying,  Tainness,  babWing,  drunkenness, 

Of  ai^  taint  of  vtes,  wliose  strong  corraption 
I    Inhabits  our  irail  bleod.** 

I    And  again, 

"  In  nataaa  ^Mia's  as  bkwisl^  but  tbe  miad  ; 
[that  is  to  say,  the  faults  of  tha  miad] ; 
None  can  be  eaWd  defomCd  but  the  unkineW* 

The  play  of  Twelfth  Night,  whh  proper  good 
tasle,  is  generally  performed,  at  the  theatres,  on 
Twatfth  Kight.  Th«ra  is  little  or  nothing  belong- 
ing  to  the  occasion  in  it,  except  that  there  are  a 
set  of  merry-makers  who  carouse  all  night,  and  sing 
songs  loogh  to  **  draw  three satik  oat  of  one  weascr.** 
It  is  evident  that  Sliokspeare  was  at  a  loss  lor  a 
title  to  his  play,  for  he  has  oaUed  it,  <  TwMh 
Nigfat,  or  IFhat  I'uu  Willj'  but  the  nocturnal  revels 
remiadsd  him  of  the  anmverswry  which,  plapar  aad 
huaMfist  as  be  was,  and  aoeustomedt  doubtless,  to 
many  a  good  sitting- up,  appears  to  have  stood  forth 
prominently  amot>g  his  recoUectioos  of  tbe  year.  So 
that  it  is  probable  be  kei>t  up  his  Twelfth  Night  to 
tlie  last ;— assaredly  he  kept  up  his  merry  and  roman- 
tic characters,  his  Sir  Tobies  and  his  VioUm.  And, 
keeping  up  his  stage  faith  to  weO,  ha  must  aeads  hare 
kept  np  bis  home  Ukh,  He  could  not  have  done  it 
otherwise.  Ho  would  iovite  his  Stratfofd  friends  to 
«*  king  and  queen,**  and,  however  he  might  have 
looked  In  hte,  would  still  have  folt  young  in  heart 


towwds  *e  ittddu^  ^ughters  d  Ua  vi«kon,  Ibe 
>w«Mc  TlslBi  pirfisps  of  some  Ibsa  atory  «f  Acts 
own,  and  not  more  innocent  in  *«  the  last  recesses  of 
the  mind  "  than  himself.  But  see  what  Mr  Hazliu 
has  irfd  oa  tliis  pisy  k  the  criticism  in  a«r  proKnt 
JouaSAU 

We  speoi  a.  Twelfth  Might  once,  which,  hy  ooou 
mon  consent  of  the  parties  concerned,  was  afterwards 
knowa  by  tha  naosa  af  Me  TweWlb  Night.  It  was 
doubted  among  us,  not  merely  whether  ourselves, 
^■^^iMrtlM  «phodp  als%  awr  Aad  saah  a  Tw^b 
Night;- 
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3Iet  aash  aatiring  fiisii»  as  aanaad  with 
ConM  naerit  mare  than  that  small  in&uKry, 
Which  goes  to  bed  bsthncs.** 


Tha  aaeasnf  hayai  wsih  aaafa  taa  as  is 
tio%  for  «a  aesar  kaaw  aayhady  bmLs  it  tkm  tha 
maker.  Dv  Johoaan  waohl  base  gsaaa  it  hsi  plaeii- 
est  jiowl  af  appcobatam.  IWa,.  with  psaaii  fsm^ 
violin»  and  violoaeelkw  oaoia  Haad^  CnasMI,  aad 
Moiaft.  Then  Adlavad  tha  tin  111  is^  tm  \m%  and 
quean,  in  order  that  the  "small  iafonicy**  might  havv 
their  due  share  of  the  aight^  without  siMiag  ap  las 
too*lste  (for  a  raasonsbla  '<tao4ata'*  is  ta  be  aU 
lowed  oDoe  aod  away).  Than  ^Maai^  af  all  tha  re- 
ceired  kiads,  forgettis^  na  hraanh  of  flaiitfainii 
customs.  And  very  goodaxlcmpaae  blank  veitt  was 
spoken  by  some  of  the  caort  <fQr  our  ^i—ffn^w  ini. 
Utcd  a  court  )^  not  uaworthy  of  tha  wit  aad  dig. 
nity  of  Tom  Thumb.  Thoa,  caaM  sapper,  aad  ai 
characters  were  sooa  foi^gDltea  butthefoMteaa'awa; 
good  and  lively  souls,  aadfostise  al,  both  omIo  and 
female, — with  a  constellation  of  tbe  brightest  ^es 
that  we  bed  ever  seen  met  together.  Tliiifait  was 
so  strikini^  that  a  burst  of  A^UgVrd  aaant 
forth,  when  MooBe*s  rharwing  vecsas  vase 
up,— 

«  xo  Miss*  apasa  SBMi,  bay% 

We  can't  rfffasa,  wa  saa^refusa^ 
For  bright  eyes  so  abouAd,  boys, 
*Tis  hard  to  cbaosa,  'tis  bard  to  choose.** 

The  bright  eyes^  tbe  beaB^»  tha  good  haaaoBi^Ahe 
wine,  the  wit,  the  poetry  (for  we  had  rskhrstad 
wits  aad  poeU  amaag  as,  as  wril  as  nharmii^  woaMa)» 
fused  all  hearts  together  in  one  aooeasti^raaadof 
fancy  and  laughter,  till  (rtaJ^t,— to  which  we  ad> 
joumed  in  a  room  full  of  books,  the  authors  of  wbidi 
might  almost  have  been  waked  up  and  eanbodied,  ta 
come  among  us.  Here,  with  the  bright  eyes  literally 
as  bright  as  ever  at  six  o'clock  in  the  moraing^we  all 
remarked  it),  we  merged  one  glorious  day  inta 
another,  as  a  good  omen  (for  its  was  also  fine  weather, 
though  in  January)  ;  and  as  luck  and  oiur  good  fiiilh 
would  have  it,  the  door  was  no  aooner  opened^  to 
let  forth  the  ever-joyous  visitors,  than  the  trumpelaof 
a  regiment  quartered  in  the  naighhoarfaood  struck 
up  into  the  morning  air,  seeming  ta  blow  forth 
triumphant  approbation,  and  as  if  they  saaaded 
purely  to  do  us  honour,  aad  to  say  **  Tou  are  as 
early  and  untired  as  we." 

We  do  not  reconuiend  such  nights  to  he  '^rawliied 
on,**  much  less  to  be  made  a  system  of  rqgalar  aacur- 
rence.  They  should  flow  out  of  tbe  i^lpuls^  as  this 
did ;  for  there  was  no  inteation  of  sitting  up  so  late. 
But  so  genuine  was  that  aigbtt  and  so  true  a  aaeol- 
lectioD  of  piessure  iid  it  Jeaae  apoa  tha  onads  af  idl 
who  shared  it,  that  it  has  hdped  to  stamp  a  aaal  of 
selectness  t^n  tbe  boose  la  which  k  wss  pnrd, 
and  which,  for  the  enaoan^fement  of  good-fettaw- 


••"^P  •■'  of  buaible  aspirations  towards  tree-planting, 
sraaaa  feeaa  laiited  to  point  out;  for  by  the  same 
token  the  writer  of  these  papers  planted  some  plane- 
trees  vithiathe  railUytbe|fBrden.gate(adsetingthe 
flaaa,  in  hanourofdhe  GeiAis  of  ahnnestidkp,  to  which 
Umm  saonad  annngthe  Cbreeks)|  andaa||iM>dy  who 
docs  aatdUaiir  to  loafc  at  aawJest  latmeut  for  the 
sake  of  the  happy  hours  that  have  been  spent  in  it,  may 
know  it  fay  those  trees,  as  be  passes  along  the  row 
of  houses  called  York^Buildings,  in  the  New  Boad, 
Mvphiwue.  A  aai  nay  pique  himsrff  without 
▼raity,  npoa  bash^  planiad  a  trat;  aad,  hoaihle  as 

are  glad  of  it,  and  have  often  lookM  at  the  result 
with  pleasure.  The  reader  woald  smile,  perhaps 
si|5h  (but  a  pleasare  wooM  or  should  be  at  the 
bottom  of  bis  sigh),  if  he  knew  what  eonsoUuion 
wa  had  experienced  In  same  very  trying  seasons, 
masdy  from  sseh^  those  trees  growing  up,  and 
affbrdiag  shade  aad  liieller  to  pnwengsn,  as  waU 
as  a  hit  af  leaiaess  to  ^m  pesseawi  of  the  house. 
JPesry  oar  sAoaltf  pUud  a  tree  wh»  earn.  It  Is  one 
of  the  cheapest,*  as  well  as  easiest,  of  all  tasks ; 
and.  If  a  naaa  canaot  reckon  upon  enjoyiog  the 
shade  much  hhnself  (which  Is  the  reason  why  trees 
e).  It  is  saiely  worth 
sd  asenit  a  memo- 
risi  of  hlastlf  ta  others.  lliey  are  green  foot- 
steps of  anr  exlsteaue,  whM  shew  that  we  have 
net  Uvtd  in  vain. 

«  D%  a  wdl,  phmt  a  tree^  wrfte  a  hook,  aod  go 
to  haafaa,"  says  the  ArMan  paoveih.  We  canaot 
exactly  dig  a  weE  lite  fsAh  authorities  would 
not  employ  us.  Besides,  wdii  ase  not  so  much 
wanted  ia  England  as  in  Arrfih^  aor  hoajts  eliher ; 
iwa  shooU  he  tsFS-liliidi  00  oar  road  to 
Baft  trees  are  wnoied,  aad  ought 
to  he  wWiad  for,  ilaiBH  eseiyahete;  espeesslly 
amidst  the  hard  hri^  and  mortar  of  towns;  so 
that  we  may  ehdm  at  least  ane-thad  of  the  way, 
having  planted  more  than  one  tree  in  our  time; 
and  If  our  hooks  caaaot  wing  our  iig|ht  miKh 
higher  (for  they  never  pretended  to  be  anydting 
greater  thaa  birds  sieging  anaaig  the  tsees),  we 
have  other  macks,  thaak  Tisaraa,  thaa  aur  aam  to 
gp  upoa;  and  shall  eadeaw>ur  tapseoaaat  our  teU 
andanost  uaperfoet  ladder,  with aU  the  good  tbiags 
weeaa  love  and  adsaiM  ia  Godlsesaatiaa. 

•  Yeaag  tsees  i^rsM  asuwus  'gpsiiafls  aso  ^ry  cheap, 
and  cost  Issathan  flowers. 


Appearamee  of  Lomit  the  Fifteenth  wkeiL  an  infant, 
— The  King's  dress  was  a  little  plaited  jacket,  with 
hanging  sleeves  of  violet  colored  doth.  He  wore  a  pur> 
pie  cap  of  vehrct  crape,  whScb  appeared  tohe  lined  with 
cfolfaofgoU.  Hehadaalsadbgetnags  which  foU 
behind  to  tbe  bottom  of  his  itohe.  But  this  was  only 
to  mark  bis  ag!^  for  it  was  weU  known  that  he  aalked 
alone  and  could  run  swiftly.  His  Mi\jesty*8  leading 
strings,  which  were  in  doth  of  gold  instead  of  being 
ofthesaaw  staff  ae  las  robe,  esessed  an  the  shoulders, 
and  I  think  Madanae  ds  Vcntadaur  had  decided  that 
leading  strings  should  always  sppcar  as  an  oraaaient 
only  in  the  dress  of  the  King.  From  his  cordon  blue 
wss  suspended  tlie  cross  of  St.  Louis  widi  that  of  tbe 
Holy  Ghast,  and  his  bcaatifnl  brown  hair,  curling 
natursHy,  foil  on  his  shotddeis  in  flowii^  ringlets. 
He  wss  strikingly  handsoms,  and  yea  msy  hear  from 
all  who  have  ever  known  haa  that  they  could  not 
flatter  bias  in  hispictares.^  AMoflbcefoat  0f  the  Eigh- 
teenth Cemtury, 
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FOR   TABX.ia   TALK. 

KO.  IV. 

CHftlSTXAS,  COMiXG,  AJID  COKE — CAKOLLUfO  TABLE- 
TALK — DAT-DREAMIVG AN9THBR   *  MOW* — READUTG 

•  IN  BED nOilHVi,  MOBPHBVS,  AXB  TUB  MUSES — DAN- 
GEROUS  SITUATION — R&ADIMG   AT  MEALS. 

<*  Chiustmas  is  conung!**— «y,  and  before  this  mp- 
pears  in  the  pagvs  of  the  London  Journal,  fingers 
will  have  been  byrnt  at  snap>dragoa»  the  roast  beef 
will  have  been  eaten,  and  tbe  plinn^pudding  vtU  be 
nearly  done,  all  but  an  end,  «  hard  as  the  rrauModer 
biacuit  after  a  voyage,**  vhiofa  nobody  thinks  woctb 
eating,  and  oeitber  the  eat  nor  dog  beingan  epieuro  in 
respect  of  tliat  dish,  'twill  by^about  the  pantry  till  sone 
shivering  beggar  receives  it  as  gymnastics  for  his 
jaws— and  Christmas  will  have  gone.  Christmas  is 
always  cotatn^,  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  the  time,  will 
never  give  us  aiDeroont^a  leiawe  to^ay,  <^  it  Is  here.** 
It  is  almest  as  compVste  an  i^wt  >Qrf««t  as  «*  to-mer- 
row,**  which,  saitfa.  tbe  prosretb,  never  eomes.  The 
full  twelve  days  nmy  hava  passed  ere  we  caa  seherly 
settle  down,  and  ihUk  of  Christauu.  indeed  k  is 
not  a  season  fiivoarable  at  all  for  thiidiing;  we  are 
too  busy  in  action— either  friends  with  us,  or  we  with 
friends— extra  children  at  baroe  to  be  amused,  or 
ourselves  to  arouse  for  want  of  them.  It  Is  after 
Christmas  that  we  begin  to  thitik  abovt  it— and  then 
— «*  Chrutmag  is  Mwia^**  It  may  be  aearly  a  twelve- 
month oflT,  but  stiU  it  is  eemlog,  aad  neaasr  than  the 
one  that  has  just  passed  over. 

liiaee,  aa  doubt,  but  that  you,  Mr  Editor,  will 
l»ae  preaeded  me  with  far  more  appropriate,  pleasing' 
amd  happy  remarks  upon  the  season,  as  is  your 
-wont.  Bat  this  morning  as  I  was  brushing  my 
liat  at  my  parlour  window,  in  ancient  merry  Isling. 
tan,  a  little  eld  woman.  In  a  dirty  straw  bonnet 
aodvcd  eloak,  with  her  hand  just  peeping  between 
tlie  Mds  «s  sed  with  tbe  cold  as  tlw  cloak  itself, 
and  ftom  the  hand  depeadKng  sundry  (barring  a  pun 
aad  te«i<^|.«eatrr, 'they  were  wet  with  the  humid 
•taafsphere)  broad  sheets,  and,  with  a  shiver,  she 
— ii»sd  sounds  tmm  a  eraelKd  v«toe,Srhieb  maiaJid 
me  mt  Miho&*s  Uoe,--> 

**  Scfareecird  upon  their  wretched  reeds  of  scrannel 

straw!*' 
I,  however,  sccognized  the  commencing  salutation, — 
'*  God  save  you,  merry  gentlemen,** 

with  lU  ta?1,  ^  said  or  sung,**  to  a  tune  as  monotonous 
as  the  Devirs  Tatoo.  Thinks  I,  this  is  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  times — **  Christmas  Is  coming,** — and,  thinks  I, 
further,  my  <  Hints  for  Table  Talk'  must  be  sea- 
sonable. Thinks  I,  again,  if  a  lahle  could  lafi, — this 
sturdy  old  oaken  'piece  of  furniture,  for  insUnce, 
with  its  twisted  legs  and  shining  face,  mayhap,  oould 
tell  us  of  the  gastronomic  exploiu  of  some  of  our 
ancestors,  at  dinner-times,  an  Christmas  days,  for  * 
hundred  yean  or  so.  I  began  to  think  a  little — the 
ditty  of  the  carol-singer  at  the  window,  by  dint  of  its 
monotony  and  in  spite  of  its  harshness,  lulled  me  into 
a  day-dream  —  the  shining  lace  of  the  table  ga- 
thered animation — a  pair  of  eyes  gradually  appeared, 
twinkling  with  mirth, — a  nase, — and  a  mouth  ; — 
and  the  month  opened  and  spahc  thas : — ^  Gently ! 
— gently !— -whither  so  fast?"  cries  I  uMysdf— 
<*  Did  you  not  find  foult  with  this  very  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, tills  sham  day-dreaming,  in  your  first  'Table 
Talk?*  and  do  3rou  now  presume  to  make  use  of  the 
very  style  you  condemned,  or  at  least  censurcd,^ln 
the  &ee  of  such  censure?  Oh,  Consistency !  in  what 
obscure  comer  art  thou  now  to  be  found  ?  **  Myself 
Is  quite  abashed  at  this  philippic,  but  still  ^endeavours 
to  justify  himself  to  his  companion,  I.  ,  *<  The  cir- 
cumstances were  so  suitable,  so  tempting,  the  con- 
venience so  snug,  and  the  inclination  so  treacherous, 
that  I  could  not  resnt  the  temptation.  Besides,  It  is 
but  human  nature  to  *  preadi  one  thing,  and  practise 
another.*  Moreover,  every  rule  has  an  exception, 
and  if  there  is  no  other  loop-hole  to  escape  by,  I  must 
declare  that  there  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Christ- 
mas, and  shining  oaken  Ubles  !**  «*  Well,  but,**  says 
I,  «  you  might  have  done  this  thing  in  a  neater  man- 
ner. A  much  better  idea  would  have  been  to  have 
made  a  misty  cloud  suffuse  the  polbhed  wood — that 


eland  should  gradually  dbperse^  and  a  venerable  old 
maa,  dad  ki  uicient  garb,  should  appear ;  or  else, 
gasing  intemly  cm  tbetaUe^  yon  should  have  ima- 
gined a  speck  to  have  appeared  on  the  sinning  sur- 
fiwe,  which  shoald  advanee,  brooming  larger  and 
larger,  till  It  resolves  Itself  into  the  form  of  a  pigmy 
man.  StiU  advancing,  it  should  at  last  assume  tlie 
iaM^  of  the  very  Joha  BaN  of  otir  Inuigination. 
You  should  hare  made  him  about  to  address  you, 
when  BOBsething  should  interrupt  you,  dispel  the 
▼ision,  and  yau  should  discover  that  it  was  only  the 
rsfleetlan  of  your  own  Image  m  the  glass-like  sui^K^e 
of  the  table. "i^  Myself,  of  ooatse,  acknowledges  the 
superiority  of  I*s  idea,  but  asserts  that  lie  did  not 
intend  to  lie  interrupted  at  all,  until  tbe  apparition 
had  delivered  a  fine  flowing  oration  upon  the  gastro- 
nomic Christmas  performaoees  of  the  various  genera- 
tions of  his  existence,  and  hare  drawn  a  striking 
parsHel,  or  rather  contrast,  between  a  Christmas  now 
and  a  like  fostivity  two  hundred  years  ago.  But  I 
haveforgotten  all  that  I  was  going  to  make  the  «Mfoltm 
say^-not  a  fabric  of  the  vision  remains  behind — the 
ideas  are  spHt  as  water  upon  the  dry  ground,  which 
cannot  be  gathered  up — so  I  shall  leave  Cliristmas  in 
a  ,pet,  and  not  say  anything  more  about  iL 

Still  I  will  be  sMBonable.  There  is.  one  AW,  Mr 
Editor,  which  you  forgot  to  expatiate  apoa  in  your 
nuncapative  oration  (thaaks  that  it  is  net  your  nuncu- 
pative wHl).  It  is  one  that  very  nearly  concerns  me, 
and,  I  hare  no  doubt,  many  of  your  readers.  It  is 
not  one  of  the  pleasures,  but  one  of  the  mucmBior- 
tables  of  theecason.  Now,  sir  (pray  daswt  fnwn, 
gentle  reader,  I  am  not  gpimg  to  say  haw  dare  you 
do  such  a  thing,  or  call  you  to  account  for  leaving 
undone  such  another.  I  have  not  set  in  array,  like 
same  wonld4w-beaefiictor,  all  tbe  benefits  I  have 
eottferred,  and  then  say,  «  Nme,  yavng  man,  bow 
eoald  yon  be  gttH^  of  such  ingratitude?  **  Neither 
have  I  just  oanelttded  an  elabosale^Miaof  argumant, 
and  about  to  draw  the  conslmioo  with  an  ip§e  dktit, 
**  iftar  Sir,  slaee  such  and  sach  is  thaeasa,  so  and  so 
BUist  he  tbe  oansequenee.**  Now  for  tbe  Now,)  Now 
the  weather  iaso  eold,  that  laaaaot  read  in  bed  with 
comfort.  Instead  of  keeping  my  shoulders  out,  I 
am  half  Inclined  to  cover  my  very  bead  with-  the 
blankets.  When  I  read  in  bed,  one  end  of  the  cur- 
tains must  of  course  be  tucked  up  to  admit  light,  and 
a  draught  Is  sure  to  come  with  it ;  there  is  sure  to  be 
some  inlet  for  the  burglarious  wind.  It  either  blows 
under  the  door,  down  the  chimney,  or  through  some 
crevice  somewhere  about  the  window  sash ;  a  room 
can  never  be  perfectly  air-tight ;  and,  moreover,  I 
hare  an  aversion  to  boarding  up  the  fire-place,  be- 
cause It  Is  very  unwholesome.  Everybody  knows, 
now-a-days,  what  would  have  been  a  very  exclusive 
piece  Of  knowledges  hnndred  years  i^  or  so,  that. 
In  every  mouUifol  of  air  we  inhale,  we  consume  the 
oxygen  it  contains,  and  reject  the  nitrogen ;  noar,  if 
a  bed-roam  were  air-tight  we  should  soon  consume 
all  the  oxygen  In  the  air,  and  our  lungs  would  starve 
for  want  of  food;  thus  we  see  that  the  oxygen  may 
be  called  tbe  'flesh,  aad  nitrogen  the  bones  of  the 
air.  But  to  return  to  reading  In  bed.  You  thus 
pereehre  that,  what  with  the  cold,  and  the  wind, 
and  the  love  for  oiie*s  Imngs,  cKmeai  reading  is  out  of 
the  qaestian.  After  various  fruitless  trials,  I  have 
been  oVHged  to  give  It  op,  at  least  for  a  time,  and 
that  not  until  I  got  a  de^ghtftil  rheumatism  in  my 
right  shoulder.  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  all 
under  the  clothes  but  the  hand  with  which  I  held 
the  book  *,  but  being  obliged  occasionally  to  uncover. 
In  some  degree,  to  get  freedom  to  turn  oxer  the 
page,  the  cold  air  would  come  pouring  in  like  a 
bucket  of  water,  or  a  blast  firom  a  forge-bellows,  so 
this  would  not  do,  end  with  rtfluctance  I  have 
«<  doused  the  gVun;**  and  turned  to  woo  the  com- 
panion gods,  Somnus  and  Morplteus.  Had  I  l>een 
an  ancient  Pagan,a  befierer  in  the  Roman  Polytlieism, 
with  Hook's  Pantheon  for  my  creed,  I  mighteastly  have 
attributed  all  such  difBcuUies  and  annoyances  to  the 
anger  of  these  deities,  jealous  that  their  rights  and 
prerc>gatives  should  be  incroachcd  upon  by  any  cr 
either  of  the  Muses,  their  authority  contemned  in 
their  own  dominions,  and  their  influence  set  at 
naught  within  the  very  wals  of  their  palace.     Their 


godships,  as  ereryone  read  In  mythological  lore 
knows,  are  net  of  a  nature  to  stand  tamely  liy  while 
thfir  rights  are  trampled  on  or  nsiir]ied ;  and  in  this 
case  of  reading  in  bed,  a  jury  af  celestials  would, 
without  doubt,  decide  In  favour  af  Morpheus  aad 
Somnus.  Is  not  the  dmmher  their  territories,  the 
couch  their  palace,  and  the  curtains  their  fortresses  ? 
and  is  it  not  an  insulting  presumption  for  one  w^ 
by  entering  their  dominions,  makes  himsdf  liable  to 
their  established  government,  and  voluntarily  sur- 
rendera  himself  to  their  will,  to  hold  friendship  with, 
and  pay  court  to^  rival  powers?  'TIS  as  bad  as 
courting  Shela,  while  your  head  u  "piUowed  on 
your  Nora's  breast,**  —  high  treason  against  the 
downy  gods,  the  due  punishment  of  which  would  be 
the  deprivation  of  their  fiivoura  for  a  few  aigbtSr^a 
true  lorer's  revenge.  I  warrant  you  the  fickle  swain 
would  not  be  long  under  such  a  ban,  without  be- 
seeching and  imploring  for  a  return  of  their  sasiles. 
Sleep  to  weary  limbs  Is  as  soothing  and  deKghtftd 
as  the  love-drawn  sighs  of  a  mistress,  and  tbe  eoe  is 
as  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  man  as  the  other  is  to 
the  exbtence  of  the  lover.  The  Muses  do  very  well 
to  flirt  with,  but  Somnus  and  Morpheus  are  the  per- 
sons to  take  for  better  or  for  worse.  I  must  apolo- 
gize for  this  last  paragraph ;  two  terrible  blunders 
are  committed  in  it ;  I  have  unsexed  two  gods,  and 
supposed  bigamy ! 

But  I  have  a  reserve  army  of  arguments  agunst 
myself,  as  to  reading  in  bed.  The  objections  just 
stated  are  all  flummery  in  comparison  to  the  one  con- 
ahkration-^the^danger  there  is-of  setting  the  heats  on 
fire.  Many  times  and  oil  have  I  received  cautions  and 
warnings  and  admonitions  to  that  eflTect  from  persons 
of  all  ages,  and  of  both  sexes,  with  whom  I  have  do- 
mesticated ;  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  have 
been  accompanied  with  a  prophecy  that  I  would  hare 
the  house  borat  about  my  ears  sansenight.  I  hare 
tbe  pleasure  of  rejoicing  that  they  have  all  been  (as 
yet)  false  prophets.  I  certainly  was  a  little  sti^gered 
in  my  obstinacy,  and  the  pertinaciousness  of  my  ad- 
herenee  to  an  old  custom  a  little  softened  by  a  mr- 
cumstanoe  which  happened  not  loag  siaeo^  I  w9M, 
aeeerding  to  custom,  reading  Luoa  UuKT*e  LoMaoir 
JouKNAL  in  bed ;  whether  the  article  I  was  perusing 
was  particularly  soporific — or  whether  Sonmus  made 
unusual  efforts  to  conquer  me  that  night,  I  know  not 
— but  this  I  know,  that  the  drowsy  God  succeeded  in 
wooing  me  to  his  arms.  (  What  a  pity  there  Is  not  a 
god  of  sleep  of  the  softer  sex  !)  When  I  awoke  in  the 
morning,  the  black  ashes  of  the  Journal  were  lying 
on  the  chair  before  my  bed— a  blanket  ancT  the  ooim- 
terpane  a  little  singed— but  no  other  damage  done. 
I  attribute  my  preservation  to  the  thiekness  and 
weight  aftlsscounla>paBe,idie  noil  iinfciBimBhifaliire 
of  wool,  to  the  cimains  being  tueked  up,  aad  to  the 
instantaneous  consumption  of  the  ^open  sheet  of 
paper.  I  at  that  time  determined  to  g^re  up  my 
favourite  indulgence — and  kept  my  determination 
for  a  week  or  so.  I  then  ventured,  with  a  great 
deal  of  caution,  to  read  for  a  jfew  minuies,  and 
gradually  returned  to  my  custom,  and  am  now  as 
venturesome  as  ever. 


Methlnks  I  hear  same  incredulous  Mr 
anaanchite  the  annoymg  monosyUable,  **Fadgtr 
after  reading  tills  relation  :^nay.  Sir  lafidd,  bdkva 
It  or  disbeliore  it  as  you  Ust;  but  It  Is  naC  only 
fommdBd  on  fact,  but  foct,jdad  In  a  garmeat  of  the 
thinnest  tissuey  gauxe. 

M*hy,  then,  do  I  continue  such  a  dangerous  prao- 
tice,  it  may  be  asked,  and  at  tbe  same  Ume  argua 
against  it  ?  To  this,  I  acknowledge  I  can  i^va  no 
satisfactory  answer.  "^The  custom^  so  deep  set,  tlttt 
I  can  no  more  sleep  without  it  than  a  gentkoMMi 
without  his  bottle  of  wine,  the  bachelor  without  lib 
glass  of  grog,  or  the  workman  without  his  pipe 
and  pint.  I  own  tluit  I  am  in  'the  wrong,  and 
mean  to  leave  off*  the  custom  some^day.  It  Is  not 
at  all  uncommon  for  one  to  undergo  with  calmness 
a  danger  which  he  would  shudder  to  see  another 
undergo.  So  I  would  advise  all  to  abstain  from 
reading  in  bed,  as  a  custom  fraught  with  danger ; 
but,  for  myself,  IJmust  lament  that  now  it  is  so  cold 
that  I  cannot  read  in  bed^with  comfort. 
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Ay,  Mr  Editor,  aod  not  only  do  I  read  in  bed, 
.  but  am  tuch  a  devourer  of  books  that  I  read  at 
breakftst,  at  tea,  and  at  supper— I  can't  managa  It 
at  dinner.  Dinner  is  a  meal  at  which  you  have  to 
work,  before  you  eat — or  rather,  while  you  cat ; 
especially  wlien  the  cutlery  is  not  keen  ;  both 
hands  are  requisite  in  tliis  necessary  operations 
of  this  carnivorous  meal.  At  breakfast,  you  can 
sip  your  coffee,  and  eat  your  toast  with  the  help  of 
one  hand  only,  while  the  other  b  ltd  free  for 
the  book.  With  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  or  Sally 
Lunns,  you  can  do  the  same.  I  have  become  such 
an  adept  at  the  practice,  that  I  never  soil  a  book  is 
the  least.  The  plague-spots  of  grease,  and  stamps 
of  buttered  fingers  never  disgrace  books  of  my 
perusal ;  at  the  same  time,  I  never  like  to  lend  my 
books  to  anyone  whom  I  know  to  be  a  reader  at 
meals.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  everybody 
should  be  as  clever  in  that  respect  as  your  humble 
servant.  I  have,  moreover,  ancient  and  classical 
precedent  and  authority  in  this  case;  the  Romans 
had  slaves  to  read  aloud  to  them  during  meals ;  but, 
as  slaves  cannot  exist  in  our  atmosphere  of  freedom, 
I  am  obliged  to  perform  the  duty  myself. 

BOOKWOEM. 


ROaiANOS    OF   RBAX.    LIFB- 

Ma    LII.-^aOETHX's  ADVXMTUaZ^WlTH     HIS     DANCIKG- 
MASTia's   DAUOHTKRS. 

(  From  his  Autdhiography, ) 
Gorrns  is  charged  with  having  given  too  self-com- 
placent an  account  of  the  various  attachments  to  him 
when  he  was  young ;  and,  what  is  less  easy  to  be 
excused,  with  having  encouraged,  and  then  broken 
them  up,  with  a  little  too  much  facility,  and  like  a 
man  'of  the  world.  His  admirers  say,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  all  this  only  fell  within  the  natural  course 
of  events  in  the  life  of  such  a  man ;  and  that,  what- 
ever weakness  may  have  been  mixed  with  it  at  the 
time,  it  was  turned  to  better  account  by  him  ultimately 
than  could  have  been  done  by  others,  and  became 
part  of  that  universality  of  experience  which  made 
him  so  great  a  writer.  We  leave  the  readers  of  his 
Autobiography  to  judge  for  themselves,  being  equally 
loth  to  speak  lightly  ef  what  might  have  caused  much 
distress  to  others,  and  to  offend  the  laurels  of  a  head 
which  grew  old  in  wisdom  and  renown,  not,  in  all 
probability,  without  its  sufficient  portion  of  regret, 
as  wdl  at  self-reconcilement.  In  the  tragic- comic 
instance  before  us,  whatever  may  be  the  poet*s  self- 
complacency  in  relating  the  adventure  at  all,  the  case 
does  not  ^appear  to  tell  against  him  as  in  others ; 
and,  where  there  is  a  doubt,  the  charitable  conclu- 
sion is  much  oftener  the  just  one,  than  prejudice  is 
willing  to  suppose. 

"Whilst  I  employed  myself  in  various  studies  and 
researches,  I  did  not  neglect  the  pleasures  incident 
to  youth.  At  Strasburg,  every  day  and  hour  offers 
to  sight  the  magnificent  monument  of  the  Minster, 
and  to  the  ear  the  movements  and  music  of  the 
dance.  My  father  himself  had  given  my  sister  and 
me  our  first  lessons  in  this  art.  We  had  learned  the 
grave  minuet  from  him.  The  solos  and  pas-de-deux 
of  the  French  theatre,  whilst  it  was  with  us  at 
Frankfort,  had  given  me  a  greater  relish  for  the 
pleasures  of  dancing  ;  but  from  the  unfortunate  ter- 
minatioD  of  my  love  afl&ir  with  Margaret,  I  had 
intirely  neglected  it.  This  taste  revived  in  me  at 
Strasburg.  On  Sundays  and  holidays,  joyous  troops, 
met  for  the  purpose  of  dancing,  were  to  be  seen  in 
all  directions.  There  were  little  bolls  in  all  the 
country-houses,  and  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the 
brilliant  routs  expected  in  the  winter.  I  was  there- 
fore apprehensive  of  finding  myself  out  of  my  element 
in  company,  unleu  I  qualified  myself  to  figure  as  a 
dancer ;  and  I  accordingly  took  lessons  of  a  master 
recommended  by  one  of  my  friends.  He  was  a  true 
French  character,  c<dd  and  polished.     He  tauglt 


with  care,  but  without  pedantry.     As  I  had  already 
had  some  practice,  he  was  not  dissatisfied  with  me. 

He  had  two  daughters  who  were  both  pretty,  and 
the  elder  of  whom  was  not  twenty.  They  were 
both  good  dancers.  Tliis  circumstance  greatly  facili- 
tated my  progress,  for  the  awkwardest  scholar  in  the 
world  must  soon  have  become  a  passable  dancer  with 
such  agreeable  partners.  They  were  both  extremely 
amiable;  they  spoke  only  French.  I  endeavoured 
to  appear  neither  awkward  nor  ridiculous  to  them, 
and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  them.  Tlieir 
fother  did  not  seem  to  have  many  scholars,  and  they 
lived  very  much  alone.  They  several  times  asked 
me  to  stay  and  converse  after  my  lesson,  which  I  very 
readily  did.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  younger 
one;  the  manners  of  both  were  very  becoming; 
the  elder,  who  was  at  least  as  handsome  as  her  sister, 
did  not  please  me  so  much,  although  she  took  more 
pains  to  do  sa  At  the  hour  of  my  lesson  she  was 
always  ready  to  be  my  partner,  and  she  frequently 
prolonged  the  dance.  Tlie  younger,  although  she 
behaved  in  a  friendly  manner  towards  me,  kept  a 
greater  distance,  and  her  lather  had  to  call  her  to 
take  her  sister*s  place. 

One  evening,  after  the  dance,  I  was  going  to  lead 
the  elder  to  the  apartment,  but  she  detained  me. 
'*  Let  us  stay  here  awhile,**  said  she,  "  my  sister,  I 
must  own  to  you,  is  at  this  moment  engaged  with  a 
fortune-teller,  who  is  giving  her  some  intelligence 
from  the  cards  respecting  an  absent  lover,  a  youth 
extremely  attached  to  Emily,  and  in  whom  all  her 
hopes  are  placed.  My  heart,**  continued  she,  "is 
free ;  I  suppose  I  shall  often  see  the  gift  of  it  de- 
spised.** On  this  subject  I  paid  her  some  compli- 
ments. "  You  may,**  said  I,  "  consult  the  oracle, 
and  then  you  will  know  what  to  expect.  I  have  a 
mind  to  consult  it  likewise :  I  shall  be  glad  to  ascer- 
tain the  merit  of  on  art  in  which  I  have  never 
had  much  confidence.**  As  soon  as  she  assured  me 
the  operation  was  ended,  I  led  her  into  the  room. 
We  found  her  sister  in  good  humour,  she  behaved 
to  me  in  a  more  friendly  manner  than  usual.  Sure, 
as  she  seemed  to  be,  of  her  absent  lover,  she  thought 
there  was  no  harm  in  showing  some  attentions  to 
her  sister's,  for  in  that  light  she  regarded  me. 

We  engaged  the  fortune-teller,  by  the  promise  of 
a  handsome  recompense,  to  tell  the  elder  of  the  young 
ladies  and  me  our  fortunes  also.  After  all  the  usual  pre- 
parations and  ceremonies,  she  shuffled  the  cards  for  this 
beautiful  girl ;  but,  having  carefully  examined  them, 
she  stopped  short,  and  refused  to  explain  herself. 
« I  see  plainly,'*  said  the  younger  of  the  girls,  who 
was  already  partially  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
this  kind  of  magic,  "  there  is  something  unpleasant 
which  you  hesitate  to  tell  my  sister.**  The  other 
sister  turned  pale,  but,  recovering  herself,  entreated 
the  sibyl  to  te)l  her  all  she  had  seen  in  the  cards 
without  reserve.  The  latter,  after  a  .deep  sigh,  told 
her  that  she  loved,  but  was  not  beloved  in  return  ; 
that  a  third  stood  between  her  and  her  beloved ;  with 
several  other  ules  of  the  same  kind.  The  embar- 
rassment of  the  poor  girl  was  visible.  "  Let  us  see 
whether  a  second  trial  will  be  more  fortunate,**  said 
the  old  woman,  again  shuffling  and  cutting  the  cards, 
but  it  was  still  worse  this  time.  She  wished  to  make 
a  third  trial,  in  the  hopes  of  better  success,  but  the 
inquisitive  fair  one  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Her  beautiful  bosom 
was  violently  agitated.  She  turned  her  back  on  us 
and  ran  into  the  next  room.  I  knew  not  what  to 
do ;  inclination  retained  me  with  her  sister,  compas- 
sion urged  me  to  follow  the  afflicted  one.  "  Console 
Lucindo,"  said  the  former ;  "go  to  her.**  "  How  can 
I  console  her,**  said  I,  "  without  showing  her  the  least 
signs  of  attachment  ?  I  sliould  be  cold  and  reserved. 
Is  this  the  moment  to  be  so  ?  Come  with  me  your- 
self.'*— ^*  I  know  not,"  replied  Emily,  "  whether  my 
presence  would  be  agreeable  to  her."  We  were,  how- 
ever, going  in  to  speak  to  her,  but  we  found  the  door 
bolted.  In  vain  we  knocked,  called,  and  intreated 
Lucinda  t^no  answer.  "  Let  us  leave  her  to  recover 
herself,"  said  Emily ;  "she  will  see  no  one.**  What 
could  I  do  ?  I  paid  the  fortune-teller  liberally  for  the 
harm  she  had  done  us,  and  withdrew.  -^ 


I  durst  not  return  to  the  two  sisters  the  next  day. 

On  the  third  day  Emily  sent  to  desire  me  to  come 
to  them  without  fail.  I  went  accordingly.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  lesson,  Emily  appeared :  she 
danced  a  minuet  with  roe ;  she  never  displayed  so 
much  grace,  and  the  father  declared  he  had  never 
seen  a  handsomer  couple  dancing  in  his  room.  After 
the  lesson,  the  father  went  out,  and  I  inquired  lor 
Lucinda.  "  She  is  in  bed,**  said  Emily,  "  but  do  not 
be  uneasy ;  when  she  thinks  herself  ill,  she  suffers 
the  less  from  her  afflictions :  and  whatever  she  may 
say,  she  has  no  inclination  to  die,  it  Is  only  her  pas- 
sion that  torments  her.  Last  night  she  declared  to 
me  that  she  should  certainly  sink  under  her  grief 
tliis  time,  and  desired  that,  when  she  slioutd  be  near 
her  end,  the  ungrateful  man  who  had  gained  her 
heart,  for  the  purpose  of  ill-treating  her,  should  be 
brought  to  her."  "  I  cannot  reproach  myself  with 
having  given  her  any  reason  to  imagine  roe  in  love 
with  her,"  I  exchumed ;  "  I  know  one  who  can  very 
well  testify  in  my  fovour  on  this  occasion."  "  I  un- 
dersUnd  you,"  answered  Emily.  "  It  is  nec^sary 
to  come  to  a  resolution  to  spare  us  all  much  vexation. 
Will  you  take  it  ill  if  I  entreat  you  to  g^ve  over  your 
lessons? J  My  father  says  you  have  now  no  further 
occasion  for  them ;  and  that  you  know  as  much  as  a 
young  man  has  occasion  to  know  for  his  amusement.*' 
•"  And  is  it  you,  Emily,  who  bid  me  banish  myself 
from  your  presence?"  "  Yes,  but  not  merely  of  my 
own  accord.  Listen  to  me :  after  you  left  us  the 
day  before  yesterday,  I  made  the  fortune-teller  cut 
the  cards  (or  you ;  the  same  fortune  appeared  thrice, 
and  more  clearly  each  time.  You  were  surrounded 
by  friends,  by  yeat  lords,— in  short,  by  all  kinds  of 
happiness  and  pleasure ;  you  did  not  want  for  money  ; 
women  were  at  a  certain  distance  from  you:  my 
poor  sister,  in  particular,  remained  a&r  off*.  Another 
was  nearer  to  you,  and  I  will  not  conceal  from  you 
that  I  think  it  was  myself.  After  this  confession 
you  ought  not  to  Uke  my  advice  amiss.  T  have  pro- 
mised my  heart  and  hand  to  an  absent  friend,  whom 
I  have  hitherto  loved  above  all  the  world.  What  a 
situation  would  be  yours,  between  two  sisters,  one 
of  whom  would  torment  you  with  her  passion,  the 
other  with  her  reserve ;  and  all  this  for  nothing—for 
a  momentary  attachment ;  for  even  had  wc  not  known 
who  you  are,  and  the  hopes  you  have,  the  cards 
would  have  informed  us.  Farewell,"  added  she, 
leading  me  to  the  door;  "and  since  it  U  the  last  time 
we  shall  see  each  other,  accept  a  mark  of  friendship 
which  I  could  not  otherwise  have  given  you."  At 
these  words  she  tlirew  her  arms  round  my  neck  and 
gave  me  a  kiss  in  the  most  tender  manner. 

At  the  same  instant,  a  concealed  door  opened,  and 
her  sister  in  a  pretty  morning  undress,  rushed  to- 
wards us,  and  exclaimed,  "  You  shall  not  be  the 
only  one  to  take  leave  of  him."  Emily  let  me  go. 
Lucinda  embraced  me,  and  held  me  closely  to  her 
bosom.  Her  beautiful  black  hair  caressed  my  face. 
She  remained  some  time  In  this  situation,  and  thus  I 
found  myself  between  the  two  sisters  in  the  distress- 
ing predicament  that  Emily  had  warned  me  of. 
At  length  Lucinda,  quitting  her  hold  of  me,  fixed 
her  eyes  on  me  with  a  serious  air,  then  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  with  hurried  steps,  and  at  length 
threw  herself  upon  a  sofa.  Emily  approached  her, 
but  Lncinda  pushed  her  back.  Then  commenced  a 
scene  which  I  still  recollect  with  pain.  It  was  not  a 
theatrical  one, — there  was  but  too  much  truth  in  the 
passion  of  tliis  young  and  lively  Frenchwoman. 

Lucinda  overwhelmed  her  sister  with  reproaches. 
"  This,"  said  she, "  is  not  the  first  heart  favourably 
disposed  towards  me  that  you  have  deprived  me 
of.  It  was  the  same  with  that  absent  friend  whom 
you  drew  into  your  snares  before  my  eyes !  You 
have  now  robbed  me  of  this  one,  without  relinquish- 
ing the  otlier.  How  many  more  will  you  take  from 
me  ?  I  am  frank  and  artless ;  people  think  they 
know  me  well,  and  therefore  they  neglect  me.  You 
are  calm  and  dissembling ;  they  think  to  find  some* 
thing  wonderful  in  you ;  but  your  outward  form 
covers  a  cold  and  selfish  heart,  which  only  seeks 
victims."  J 

^.  Emily  had  seated    herself  near    her  sister,  she 
remained  silent     Lucinda,  growing  warmer,  entered 
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into  particulars  to  which  it  did  not  become  me  to 
listen.  Emily  endcaroured  to  pacify  her,  and  made 
me  a  sign  to  retire.  But  jeatouay  has  the  eyes  of 
Argus;  and  this  sign  did  not  escape  Lucinda*s  no- 
tice. She  arose,  came  towards  me,  looked  me  in 
the  fiice  with  a  pensive  air,  and  said :  **  I  know  you 
are  lost  to  me.  I  renounce  all  pretension  to  you  : 
but  as  to  you,  sister,  he  shall  no  more  be  yours  than 
mine.  Saying  this,  she  embraced  me  again,  pressed 
my  Tace  to  hers,  and  repeatedly  joined  her  lips  to 
mine.  "  And  now,-  she  cried,  »*  dread  my  maledic- 
tion. Woe  on  woe»  eternal  woe  to  her  who  shall 
first  press  those  lips  after  me !  Embrace  him  now 
if  you  dare.  I  am  sure  that  Heaven  has  heard  me. 
And  you,  sir,  retire  witliout  delay." 

I  did  not  wait  for  u  repetition  of  the  command  : 
and  I  left  them  with  a  resolution  never  more  to  set 
foot  in  a  house  where  I  had  innocently  done  so  much 
mischief.**     ^ 


TRB   "VirBBK 

From  tht  Itk  to  the  I4th  of  January,      With  a  Retro- 
spect of  the  Week  preceding. 

Various  causes  have  induced  us  to  wish  to  give 
something  of  an  Almanac  in  our  present  year's 
Journal,  not  of  the  kind  more  properly  so  called, 
but  on  the  side  of  the  ornamental  part  of  utility ; 
and  we  should  be  glad  of  any  suggestions  that  would 
enable  us  to  improve  what  is  here  done.  We  began 
a  series  of  Birth-days  in  our  first  volume,  but  were 
tempted  to  notice  them  at  too  great  length  for  our 
csnvenience.  In  our  new  mode  ot,  handling  them, 
we  trust  that  our  endeavours  to  be  brief  as  well  as 
characteristic,  will  enable  us  both  to  continue  to  the 
end  and  to  be  more  numerous ;  but  the  week  l>efore 
us  augured  a  bad  l>eginning,  for  it  supplies  us  with  no 
birth-days  at  all ! — at  least  none  that  we  are  aware  of, 
worth  mention;  especially  as  our  main  object,  in  these 
lists,  is  to  remind  peop!e  of  names  that  have  greatly 
influenced  the  world,  or  for  some  other  reason  carry 
a  degree  of  enthusiasm  with  them,  and  incite  us  to 
recall  them  as  those  of  friends  and  benefactors, — 
perhaps  to  toast  them  as  immortals,  whose  birth- 
days we  still  keep.  We,  therefore,  tliought  it  best 
to  violate  our  usual  prospective  plan  this  once,  and 
look  back  to  the  week  that  is  past ;  and  we  have 
done  this  the  more  willingly,  because,  in  fact,  our 
year  will  thus  be  complete  ;  which  it  otherwise 
would  not,  as  our  first  Wednesday  in  January  falls 
so  late  as  the  7tb.  We  have  not,  as  in  the  former 
instance,  taken  the  trouble  of  calculating  the  chro- 
nological variation  occasioned  by  the  change  oi  the 
Calendar  in  the  year  1752.  We  leave  that  to  such 
as  may  think  it  necessary.  The  great  j)oiut  is  to 
have  a  day  of  recollection  for  an  eminent  name;  and 
there  is  something  in  the  sound  of  the  old  date 
which  has  an  advantage,  if  we  choose  to  be  content 
with  it.  It  was  the  one  to  which  he  and  his  friends 
were  accustomed. 

^We  propose,  in  addition  to  Birth-days,  to  notice 
such  Holidays  or  Saints*-days  as  retain  an  interest 
with  the  lovers  of  old  times  and  books. 
*  And  we  have  added  a  monthly  Flower- Garden, 
or  notices  of  such  plants  as  flower  in  this  country 
in  the  open  air,  and  could  be  cultivated  by  any  one 
of  very  moderate  resources,  so  as  to  furnish  his 
homestead  with  the  perpetual  presence  of  sweet 
odours  and  colours  all  the  year  round.  Our  list  is 
grounded  on  that  in  the  'Household  Almanac; 
as  that  of  our  Birth-days  is  upon  the  authorities 
furnished  by  the  *  British  Almanac.* 

BIRTU-DATS  AND  OTHER  ANNIVERSARIES. 

January  1.  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  1448,  of  a  rich 
mercantile  femily,  founder  of  the  Ducal  race  of 
Tuscany.  A  princely  man  of  the  world,  with  a 
poetical  faculty;  which  would  have  been  greater,  had 
his  position  been  less. 

—  Edmund  Burke,  1780,  it  is  doubtful  whether  at 
Cork  or  Dublin.  A  writer  of  great  eloquence  and 
intuition,  almost  as  deep  as  he  was  universal ;  but 
turned  from  lasting  purposes  by  a  passionate  love 


of  present  eflTeet,  and  a  jealousy  of  whatever  did  not 
emanate  from  himself. 

2.  General  Wolfe,  1727,  at  Westerham,  in  Kent» 
the  conqueror  of  Canada,  and  reputed  author 
of  the  fine  song  beginning — 

**  Why,  soldiers,  why, 
.  Whose  business  *tis  to  die,  ' 
Should  we  be  melancholy,  boys?** 

The  story  of  his  death,  which  gave  riae  to  West's 
celebrated  picture,  has  been  contradicted.  Not  so 
a  saying  attributed  to  George  the  Second,  who  upon 
being  told  that^WolfiB  was  a  madman,  exclaimed, 
**  I  wish'he  would  bite  all  my  other  generals."  , 

3.  Cicero,  107,  Before  Christ.  Tlie  great  Roman 
sjiecial  pleader — the  lawyer  of  antiquity  —  the 
child  of  the  old  age  of  Roman  virtue,  when 
words  began  to  be  taken  for  things— the  only  great 
man  ever  made  by  vanity.  Mr  Bcntham,  in  his 
latest  work,  says,  that  from  his  earliest  years  he  was 
shocked  with  the  "baseness**  of  Cicero's  character 
(we  think  those  are  his  words,  for  we  have  not  the 
passage  at  hand  to  refer  to).  The  censure  is  harsh, 
and  early  judgments  are  apt  to  be  rash ;  but  it  is 
awkward  where  they  remain  the  same  in  old  age. 
Certainly  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  salutary  dis- 
gust at  the  insincerity  and  worldliness  exhibited  in 
much  of  Cicero's  conduct,  even  as  recorded  by  him- 
self; in  his  « Letters,*  for  instance,  where  he  will  re- 
commend an  acquaintance  in  one  letter,  and  abuse 
h'm  and  undo  the  recommendation  in  the  next.  Yet 
vanity  itself  often  made  this  insincere  man  in  earnest; 
and,  in  spite  of  his  timidity  and  time-serving,  he  was 
sometimes  a  bold  patriot.  We  confess  we  cannot 
like  him. 

6.  TuotlJVi  Day,  Old  Christmas  Day,  or  the 
Epiphany.  (See  our  first  Article.)  It  is  called 
Twelfth  Day,  because  of  its  so  dating  from  Christ- 
mas Day. 

—  Joan  of  Arc,  1402,  at  Domremi,  near  Vaucou- 
Icurs,  on  the  borders  of  Lorraine ;  called  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  from  her  compelling  the  English  to  raise 
the  siege  of  that  city, — the  first  of  a  series  of  suc- 
cesses, originating  in  her  belief  that  she  had  a  divine 
mission,  and  ending  in  her  capture  by  the  enemy, 
and  her  pitiable  death  at  the  stake  for  a  witch. 
Joan  was  a  genuine  enthusiast,  of  a  noble  and  trust- 
ing nature  ;  and  her  death  was  a  disgrace  to  all  par- 
ties,—to  the  enemy  for  its  revenge,  and  to  her  friends 
for  their  desertion  of  a  benefactress.  A  complete 
history  of  her  appeared  not  long  since  in  two 
volumes,  with  interesting  documents  which  throw 
the  clearest  light  on  her  character.  ^ 

—  Pietro  Metastasio,  1693,  at  Rome.  The  poet  of 
the  serious  opera, — of  a  courtly  and  no  very  great 
genius,  but  fit  for  his  task  ;  a  good  writer  for  music, 
with  occasional  tenderness  and  pathos. 

7.  St  DUtaff't  Day^  when  the  holidays  are 
reckoned  to  be  over,  and  maids  in  old  times  re- 
sumed their  spinning.  But  our  ancestors  went  to 
work  again  by  liberal  degrees : 

"  Partly  work  and  partly  play. 
You  must  on  St  Distaff's  Day,** 
says  Herrick  in  one  of  his  poems. 

JANUARY    GARDEN    PLANTS   IN    FLOWER. 

LauruetUui  (Viburnum  Tinus.  We  are  not  sure 
of  the  etymologies  of  these  words). 

The  shrub  is  well  known,  with  its  leaves  not  very 
like  laurel,  and  its  pretty  red  and  white  bunches  of 
flowers.  It  is  not  certam,  what  species  of  viburnum 
VirgU  means,  when  he  speaks  of  "inter  viburna 
cupressi ;'*— the  cypresses  amidst  the  viburna;  but 
the  image  suggests  an  agreeable  picture  of  ull  trees 
amidst  underwood. 

^car«/oo<  (Helldborusfoetidus,  lU-scented  Helle- 
bore; said  to  be  called  Hellebore,  from  two  Greek 
words,  implying  to  catch  the  breath,  or  suffocate,  in 
the  eating.     But  the  derivation  appears  very  forced). 

Green  flowers.  This  pUnt,  "  from  its  green  and 
finely  divided  leaves,"  says  Mr  Loudon*s  *  Encyclo- 
pedia,* «« forms  a  most  ornamental  evergreen  bush  for 
the  shrubbery.** 

Garden  Animone  (Anemone  hortensis  —  Garden 


Wind-flower,  the  word  Anemone  coming  from  a 
Greek  word  signifying  the  wind.  The  accent  is 
properly  on  the  o.  Anemone,  but  custom  has  made 
the  popular  pronunciation  the  right  one.  Some  say 
the  flower  is  so  called,  **  because  it  opens  only  when 
the  wind  blows ;  others,  because  it  grows  in  situa- 
tions much  exposed  to  the  wind." — Flora  Dome$tiea, 
Colours,  red,  blue,  or  white.  It  may  be  had  in 
bloom  every  month,  if  planted  every  month.  The 
poets  have  attributed  the  colour  of  the  Anemone  to 
the  blood  of  Adonis,  and  the^tears,  or  nectar,  of 
Venus.  Moschus  calls  upon  it  to  mourn  with  him 
for  the  death  of  his  brother  poet,  Bion  : — 

Nt/y  ^^»  ^tttaato'^t  rot  vi»^</xa,  vyy  ccuiauvcc, 
Nvy  vaxif^t  KaXit  ret  va  y^oty^tMr*^  xat  vXf or  at  at 
Aa/Afian  aots  wtrakoto't'  koXos  n^vaxi  pLtXtKrat* 

<*  Ah  now,  ye  flow*rs,  turn  your  sweet  breaths  to 

sighs; 
Ye  roses  now,  and  ye,  anemonies. 
Gloom  with  your  reds,  as  though  there  were  no 

sun; 
And  more  than  ever  now,  O  hyacinth,  shew 
Your  written  sorrows  ;• — the  sweet  singer*s  dead» 

Tliere  was  a  little  lawny  islet. 
By  anemone  and  violet. 
Like  Mosaic,  paven." 

Beginning  of  a  fragment  by  Shelley. 

Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus  Niger,  Bhu;k  Helk-^ 
bore). 

Rose-colour,  varj'ing  in  depth.  This  is  the 
"  black  hellebore  "  of  Spenser*s  Garden  of  Proser- 
pina; in  which,  amidst  the  poisonous  and  sleepy 
flowers,  he  put  "  a  silver  scat," — thus  intimating  the 
riches  and  delicacy  of  the  involuntary  goddess  of  the 
lower  regions,  who  was  compelled  to  reoreate  herself 
in  such  a  place,  instead  of  her  flowery  Sicilian 
vallies. 

There  moumfull  cypresse  grew  in  greatest  store ; 
And  trees  of  bitter  gall ;  and  hebeu*  sad  ; 
Dead  sleeping  poppy ;  and  black  heUd)ore; 
Cold  coloquintida,f  and  tetra|  mad  ; 
MortalKsamnitis  ;§  and  cicuta  ||  bad. 
With  which  th*  unjust  Athenians  made  to  die 
Wise  Socrates,  who,  thereof  quafiing  glad, 
Pour*d  out  his  life  and  last  philosophy 
To  the  fair  Critias,  his  dearest  belamy. 

"  Pour'd  out  his  life  and  last  philosophy,^*    How 

beautiful,  and  true ! 

The  Garden  oi  Proserpina  this  bight : 
And  in  the  midst  thereof  a  silver  seat. 
With  a  thick  arbour  goodly  over  dight, 
In  which  she  often  used  from  open  heat 

Herself  to  shroud,  and  pleasures  to  entreat, 

Next  thereunto  did  grow  a  goodly  tree. 
With  branches  broad  dispredd,  and  body  great. 
Clothed  with  leaves  that  none  the  wood  mote  see. 
And  loaden  all  with  fruit  as  thick  as  it  might  bee. 

;    Their  fruit  was  golden  apples,  glistering  bright. 

Hence  the  Golden  Apples  of  the  Hesperides,  of 
Atolanta,  of  Acontius  and  Cydippe,  and  the  Appla 
of  Discord  which  Paris  presented  to  Veniis,  and 
which  brought  death  upon  Troy.  This  Garden  of 
Proserpine  would  make  a  fine,  deep- toned  subject  for 
a  painter. 

Ydlow  Hellebore  (Eranthis  Hyemalis,  Winter 
Earth-flower) ;  commonly  called  Winter- Arconite. 

Sweet  Coltsfoot  (Tussih^  fragrans,  sweet-smelling 
Tussilage  or  Cough-plant). 

"  Best  kept  in  pots,**  says  Mr  Loudon  in  his  *  En- 

clopccdia  of  Plants,*  "  because  it  is  apt  to  run.**    It 

is  occasually  used  as  a  remedy  for  ceughs. 

Snow  Drop  (Galanthus  Nivalis,  Snowy  Milk- 
flower). 

The  word  "  drop"  beautifully  expresses  its  pensile 

•  AUuding  to  the  marks  on  the  ancient  hyacinth  (the 
turk's-cap  Kly),  which  sometimes  form  themselves  faito 
shapes  like  the  words  ai,  ai,  and  were  supposed  to  utter 
those  exdamatioDB  of  moaming  for  the  death  of  Hyacio- 
tbus,  whom  ApoUo  accidentally  slew  with  a  quoit. 

*  Ebony.  f  Bitter  GounL  X  Deadly  nightshade. 
$  Supposed  SaVioe  or  SaTine-tree.  H  Hemlock. 
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and  OTerlooking  delicacy ;  aad  *•  tnow**  ezpretsaa  its 
coUuir  and  teasoo*  but  not  the  groen  with  which  it 
it  ao  nquiiitdy  touched.  It  ii  curious  that  so  cold- 
lookia^  and  yet  flowery  a  flower,  as  delicate  as  if  it 
was  bead  in  a  hot-house,  should  come  at  a  time, 
when  a  more  glowing  one  would  seem  mare  wel- 
come. But  tlwre  k  a  beauty  in  similarity,  as  weU  as 
in  contrast. 

Japan  Quiactf  (Cydonia  Japonica ;  more  commooly 
known  as  Pynia  Japoniea,  or  Japan  Pear).  Flowers 
of  a  riah  crimson. 

JtfUM  fflryiriT  ( ChiraonaDthus  firagrans  Sweet- 
smdling  WinlM'flawac).  Yellow  and  red  flowers, 
variegated. 

Ckina  AM(t  (Itosa  In^ca,  the  Indian  Base ;  mnI 
Ron  Oemyrfloi»w%  KTer-fl^wtflng  BoetX 

Tbeftmflnk,fIwaccoiideslnMMi.  OfW«b*cae 
speoiea  iimm  as*  taaea  cnlM  MoiMiay;  awl  thay 
appear  accordingly  in  the  monthly  lists;  but  in 
point  of  fcct,  is  it  true  that  the  monthly  rmes  flourish 
all  the  year  round  in  the  open  air? — It  is  a  charm, 
ing  sight  to  seo  China  Rosas  covering  the  front  of  a 
cottage  in  winter-time.  It  looks  as  if  we  need  have 
no  wiiMkaE,  if  we  chuse,  as  flur  as  flowers  are  con- 
cerned ;  and,  in  hct^  as  the  reader  may  see  by  the 
above  list,  it  is  possible  to  have  both  a  beautifbl 
and  fragrant  garden  hi  Janonry,  especially  if  the 
flowers  are  cultivated  in  good  lumps  of  each,  and  not 
sparingly.  There  is  a  sSOry  in  Boeaaccio,  of  a  magi- 
cian wfco  aoi^ured  up  a  garden  in  winter-time.  His 
m^D  aaMkted  in  bia  having  a  knowledge  beyond  his 
time ;  and  magic  pleasures,  so  to  speak,  await  om  all 
who  chHse  to  eaareae  knowledge  after  his  fiufaion, 
and  to  esalkn  what  liia  progress  of  infiMrmation  and 
good  tana  na^  suggest. 


Bven  a*garden  six  ftvt  wide  is  better  than  none. 
LettbepooKsMrsfaowkis  •magic*  by  nsoking  the 
moat  of  it,  and  flffing  it  wHh  oalaur. 


BT  wnXBiir  HAauTT. 
[RipfjBUSHKo,  by  leave  of  the  proprietors,  from  the 
second  edition  of  the  work  aa  intitled;  and  so  to  be 
continued  in  the  Lovaosc  JUvbhal,  t01  eomplete. 
The  present  eiitkfcm  does  not  stand  ffrst  m  the  Ijst ; 
but  has  btfen  selected,  on  account  of  fitness  for  the 


,n.] 

KO.  I.      TWELFTH   KIGHT;    Oft,   WHAT  YOU   WILL. 

This  is  justly  considered  as'  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful of  Sbakspcare's   comedies.      It  is   full  of 
sweetness  and  pleasantsy.     It  is,  perhaps^  too  good- 
natured  for  cocnedj.     It  has  Uttle  satiie,  and  no 
spleen.     It  ahns  at  the  ludicroos  rather  than  the 
ridiculous.     It  makes  us  Inigh  at  the  fullica  af  man- 
khh^  not  despise  tbeni»   and  still  less  bear  an  ill- 
will  towards  them.     Shakspcare*s  comic  genius  re- 
semblas  the  bee  rather  in   its  power  of  eitracting 
sweeU  fboaa  weeds  or  poiaons,  than  hi  leaving  a  sting 
t>ehind  it.     He  gives  the  most  amusing  exa^gesation 
of  the  prevatting  foiblas  of  bis  characters,  but  in  a 
wsy  that -they  themselves,  instead  of  being  offended 
at,  would  alflBOst  ^in  in  to  humour ;  he  rather  con- 
trives opportunities  for  them  to  show  themselves  off 
in  the  happiest  lights,  than  renders  them  cowteasptible 
in  the  perverse  construction  of  the  wit  or  nudice  of 
others.     There  is  a  certain  stage  of  society  in  which 
people  become  cooseious  of  their  peculiarities  and 
absurdities,  affect  to  disguise  what  they  are,  and  set 
up  pretensions  to  what  they  are  not.     Thk  gives 
rise  to  a  corresponding  style  of  comady,  the  ol^iact  of 
which  is  to  detect  the  disignises  of  self-love^  and  to 
make  reprisals  on  these  preposterous  assumptions  of 
vanity,  by  marking  the  contrast  between  the  real  and 
the  aflvoted  character  as  severely -as  possible,  and 
denying  to  those,  who  would  impose  on  us  what  they 
are  not,  even  the  merit  which  they  have.     Thk  is 
the  comedy  of  artifldal  life,  o(  wit  and  satire^  such  as 
we  sea  it  in  Congreve,  Wycherley,  Vanbrugh,  Ac. 
To  this  succeeds  a  state  of  society  from  which  the 


same  tart  of  affeatetion  and  prrtence  ase  banUied  by 
a  greater  knowledge  of  the  world,  or  by  their  sMoaw- 
ful  expoeure  on  tfat  stagey  and,  whkh,  by  nentraU 
ising  the  materials  of  comic  character,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  leaves  no  comedy  at  all^— but  the 
itMimefiUtL  Such  k  our  modem  comedy.  There  is 
a  period  in  the  progress  of  mannets  anterior  to  both 
these,  in  which  the  foiblDaand  fMHciof  individuals 
are  of  naturals  planting,  not  the  growth  of  art  or 
atudy;  in  wlwch  they  am^  theaafbre,  uocooseious  of 
them  themselves,  or  cara  nat  who  knowa  thenar  if 
they  eao  but  haae  their  whim  out ;  and  in  whkh, 
as  these  k  no  attompt  at  imfoskioa,  the  speetatofs 
rather  raeeive  |daaMire  f^msi  bcHBouriog  the  inalina- 
tions  of  the  persons  tiiey  kugh  at,  than  wish  to  give 
them  pain  by  eiposiog  their  absurdity.  Thk  may 
be  called  the  comedy  of  natiu-e,  and  it  k  the 
comedy  whkh  we  generally  find  in  Shakspeare. 
Whether  the  analysis  here  given  be  just  or  not,  the 
spirit  of  his  comedies  is  evidently  quite  distinct 
from  tliat  of  the  authors  above-mentioned,  as  it 
k  in  its  eseence  the  same  with  that  of  Cervantes, 
and  also  very  frequently  of  Moliere,  though  he  was 
more  systemstic  in  bk  extravagance  tlian  Shakspeare. 
Shakspeare's  comedy  k  of  a  pastoral  and  poetical 
casL  Folly  is  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  shoots  out 
with  native,  happy,  and  unchecked  luxurknce. 
Absurdity  has  every  eneonragement  aflbrded  it ;  and 
nonsense  has  room  to  flourish  in.  Nothing  is  stunted 
by  the  churlkh,  icy  hand  of  indifference  or  severity. 
The  poet  runs  rkt  in  acoucett,  and  idolizes  a  quibble. 
Hk  whok  object  is  to  turn  the  meanest  or  rudest 
objecU  to  a  pleasurable  account.  The  rdisli  which 
he  has  of  a  pun,  or  of  Che  quaint  humour  of  a  low 
character,  does  not  interfere  with  the  delight  with 
whkh  he  describes  a  beautiful  image,  or  the  most 
rsflaed  love.  The  clown*s  forced  jesU  do  not  spoil 
the  sweetness  of  the  character  of  Viola  t  the  same 
house  k  big  enough  to  hold  Maicolio,  the  Crytfnt, 
Marior  Sir  Toby,  and  Sir  Amtkew  Agm-okMk,  For 
htstance,  nothing  can  fall  much  lower  than  thk  kst 
character  in  intettoct  or  morak ;  yet  how  asa  his 
^nasaes nursed artd dandled  by  Sir  TobyUUmt 
high  fhntastiaal,**  when,  on  Sirr  .4aAewV  aam- 
mendation  ofhimself  for  dancing  and  fencing.  Sir  Toby 
answers — **  Wherefbte  are  these  things  hid  ?  Where- 
Ibre  have  theae  gifts  a  curtain  bdbre  them?  Are  they 
like  to  take  dust  like  mistress  MolPs  picture  ?  Why 
doet  thou  not  go  to  church  in  a  galliard,  and  come 
home  in  a  coranto?  My  very  walk  should  be  a  jig ! 
What  dost  thon  mean?  Is  this  a  world  to  hide 
virtues  in  ?  I  did  think  by  the  excellent  constitution 
of  thy  Teg,  it  waafiraaaed  iMider  the  star  of  a  galliardr 
How  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and  the  CZova  afterwards 
tkkp  o9er  their  caps,  how  they  ••  rouse  the  night-owl 
in  a  catch,  abb  to  draw  three  sook  out  of  one 
wtmvtr*  What  eas  be  bvttarthan  Sh  TUy*M  un- 
answerable anawvrto  MihvKUf  ^  Snst  thou  tbiak  be- 
aauaa  Ihav  art  vartumia  there  shall  ba  no  more  enkes 
andak?**  In  a  ward,  the  best  turn  k  given  to  every 
thing,  instead  of  the  worst.  There  k  a  constant 
confusion  of  the  romanck  and  enthusiastic,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  cfanraoters  are  nainsal  and  sincere; 
whereas,  in  the  mare  artificial  state  af  aomedy,  every, 
thing  gives  way  to  ridicule  and  indifferanae,  there 
being  nothing  lefl  but  affectation  on  one  side,  and 
incrednli^on  the  other.  Much  as  we  Kke  Shak- 
apeare's  convdies,  W9  oamme  agree  with  Th  Johnson 
that  they  are  better  than  hk  tragadias;  nor  do  we 
like  them  half  so  well.  If  hk  ineltnatian  to  eoanedy 
sometimes  led  him  to  trifle  with  the  sertovsnasa  of 
tragedy,  the  poetical  and  impassioned  passages  ore 
the  best  parts  of  hk  comedies.  The  great  and 
secret  charm  of  TTwaffih  Nigki  k  the  nhmMtii 
of  Viola,  Much  as  we  like  eatthes  and  cahes 
and  ale,  there  is  something  that  we  like  better.  We 
have  a  friendship  for  Sir  Tbbys  we  patronisa  Sir 
Andrew ;  we  have  an  undaratanding  with  the  CXnth,  a 
sneaking  kindness  for  Maria  and  her  rogueries ;  we 
feel  a  regard  for  Maloolio,  and  sympathise  with  hk 
gravity,  hk  smiles,  hk  cross  garters,  hk  yellasr  stock- 
ings and  imprisonment  in  the  stocks.  But  there  k 
something  that  excites  in  us  a  stronger  feeling  thnn 
all  this— it  is  Viola^s  confession  of  her  love. 


"  Duke.  What's  her  hktory? 

Viola.  A  blank,  my  Lord,  sfte  never  told  her  hte : 
Slie  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  V  th*  bud 
Prey  on  her  damask  cheek ;  she  pin*d  in  thought, 
And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melanoholy 
She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument 
Smiling  at  gria&      Wat  not  this  hve  indeed  f 
We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more,  but  indeed 
Our  akaws  are  mora  than  will ;  for  9tiH  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 

Dexa.  But  died  thy  sister  of  her  love,  my  bay  ? 

Viola.  I  am  all  the  duuf^ia  of  noy  father's 


I  yet  I  kill—  BSt.** 


And  an  the  bMfhcrs  tan  ;- 


Shakspeare  alone  could  describe  the  effect  of  his 
own  poetry. 


<*  Oh  it  came  o*er  the  ear  like  tfie  i 
That  breaths  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 
Stealing  and  giving  adour." 


What  we  so  mnehadamre  hsaa^k  not  the  image  of 
Patience  on  a  monument,  whkh  has  been  generally 
quoted,  but  the  lines  before  and  after  it.  '^Tbey 
give  a  very  echo  to  the  seat  where  love  k  throned.'* 
How  long  ago  it  k  since  we  first  learned  to  repeat 
them — and  still,  stiH  they  vibrate  on  the  heart,  Kke 
the  sounds  which  the  pmsing  wind  draws  firom  the 
trambliag  strings  of  a  harp  left  en  same  daaert  sbora! 
There  are  other  passages  of  not  leas  impaasioned 
aweetnaas.  Such  k  Olivia*t  addxesa  to  Sebmetimi, 
whom  she  supposes  to  have  already  deceived  her  !n  a 
of] 


*'Bkme  not  thk  haste  of  mine:  ifyooaaanw^ 
Now  go  with  me,  and  wkh  thk  holyman. 
Into  the  chantry  by:  there  before  him, 
And  underneath  that  conacarated  soof 
Plight  me  the  full  aasuianee  of  your  fhttb. 

May  ISte  at  peaee* 

We  have  already  said  eomsthing  of  Shahspeaia's 
One  of  the  asoat  haautSfcl  of  them  oocots  in 
thk  plBy»  whh  a  prelMC  af  hk  own  to  it. 

**  DuxK.  O,  fldlow,  come;  the  sang  we  harflatt  ufglit. 

Mark  it,  Gesario,  it  k  dd  and  plam. 

The  spinsters,  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 

And  the  freemaids  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones. 

Do  use  to  chaunt  it :  it  k  ailly,  'sooth, 

Aad  dallies  with  the  innoaenss  of  love 

IAete«ldage. 

sowo. 
Comenway,  come  away  death. 
And  in  sad  cyprees  let  ma  he  laid; 

Fly  away,  iy  away,  breath  ; 
I  am-slaSn  by  a  kir  cruel  maid. 
My  ahpoudaf  white,  stoak  aUwith  yaw, 

Oprepareit! 
My  part  of  death  no  one  aatnae 
Did  share  it. 
Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet 
On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  stfewn ; 

Not  a  friend,  not  a  frissid  greet 
My  poor  corpse,  whevamy  bones  shaH  be  thrown : 
A  thousand  thousand,s%hs  to  aavs^ 
Lay  aae,  O  !  where 
Sad  tsue  love  never  find  n^  grave, 
To^ 


WhaaAer  thk  w91  say^that  Shakspearc's  genius 
was  only  fitted  fbr  comedy?  Yet,  after  re«Kng 
other  parts  of  thk  pky,  and  particularly  the  garden- 
scene,  where  MaieeHo  pieirs  up  the  letter,  if  we  were 
to  say  that  his  genius  fbr  comedy  was  hess  than  hk 
genius  for  tragedy,  it  would  perhaps  only  prove  that 
our  own  taste  in  such  matters  k  more  saturnine 
than  mercurkl. 

«  Enter  Mama. 
Sir  Tobv.  Here  comes  the  little  villain : — How 
now,  my  nettle  of  Indk  ? 

Maria.  Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box^tree: 
Malvolk  k  coming  down  thk  walk :  he  has  been 
yonder  i'  the  sun,  practising  behaviour  to  hk  own 
Aadow  this  half  hour :  observe  him,  for  the  love  of 
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mockery !  for  I  kmmr  ikis  itMir  vUl  make  a  con- 
templativc  idiot  of  Irim.  -Close,  in  the  name  of 
jetiiiig)  Lie  dM  Hint;  <v  lMrae«nee  flM  tfovt 
that  must  be  eaught  witb  lickUag. 

[  T^-Hitlkmmehm,     Mama  Artm  datm  « 
Idimr  mrnd  exit] 

Btiier 'MAtMmjA 
MatTouou  Tis   but  fovtvne;    all     is    fbrtime. 
Maiia  amce  tald  mc,  she  cfti  aflect  me ;  and  I  hmre 
heavd  iMrselTeome  thin  near,  that,  diould  she  faaej, 
it  thcMill  be  o«e  of  vaj 
uses  me  with  a  mai 
el9«  tint  i^aiown  her.     Wi«t  siMvkl  I  think  «i*t? 

Sut  Tear.  Hen^i 

Fabiak.  0,piBaiae! 
turibey  mtk  A^kimj  bow  he  jeti  wider  faia  advaaead 
plumes! 

SuiAsfMBw.  *Sltghl!  I  eould  so  beat  Aerogoa. 
^     &K  Tear.  Paaee,  J  say. 

Maltolm.  To  be  CMMft  ISsiaoUo;^ 
•     Sim  Tomr.  A]^  r^gue ! 

Sia  Andrkw.  Pistol  him,  pistol  him. 

Sir  Tear,  ftsiif,  paafle  I 

Malvmjb.  Xtera  is  erawpir  fort;  the  lady  of 
the  Staacfay  flBaerifd  the  yeoman  of  the  waadrobe. 

Sia  AvAaaw.  Fiaoaliim,  Jaaebeli 

Faxiaii.  0«  peace!  now  he*s  deiply  in;  look, 
how  iaiiynarion  Uews  him. 

MALvoua  HaeiBf  be«A  thme  mantba  married 
to  her,  sitting  in  my  ebair  of  state, — 

.Sia  Toby.  O  for  a  stone  bo«v  to  hit  him  in  the 
eye. 

Malvoija.  CaUhi(g  my  officers  about  me  in  xay 
brandiedTriTetym;  having  come  foom  a  day4ied^ 
where  I  have  ItSlt  Oli^  sleqpi^. 

Sm  ToafT.  Fire  aad  farioMtone ! 

Rabiai9.  O,  peioe,  feaee ! 

^ALvoiJo.  And  then  to  haire  the  huaaaur  of 
stirte:  audaAcradaauKa  tsavel  of  argMTl,  ttWiim 
them,  I  knew  my  jdace^  as  I  would  tftMgr  sbouii 
do  Cheirsrr^to  ask  for  my  kintman  Teby. 

SsftTomr.  BoHs  aMi  lineUai  t 

FAaiAif .  0«  peace,  peaoe,  paaee  I  aow,  now. 

Malvolxo.  Seven  ef  mj  people^  wMi  an  abadifnt 
start,  make  out  for  Iran.  I  frown  the  wiule;  and, 
perchaaee,  wind  19  my  wmek,  or  pligr  with  mme 
rich  jewel.     Toby  appreaebes ;  cuftetes  there  to  m«« 

SiaToaT.  ShaH  thss  follow  five  ? 

Fabiax.  Thongh  our  tilenee  he  drawn  foom  us 
with  eaiea,  yet  peace  ! 

yiMjrouQ.  I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus 
quenditng  aiy  fomdur  nmle  with  an  austere  n^gard 
of  controul. 

Sia  Toby.  And  does  not  Toby  take  you  a  blow 
o^  Ac  lips  ^MB  ? 

Malvolio.  Saying — Cousin  Toby,  my  fortunes 
have  cast  me  on  your  niece,  give  me  this  prerogative 
of  speech ; — 

Sir  Tfwr.  Wliat,  what  ? 

Malvolio.  You  must  amend  your  drunkenness. 

Fabcax.  Nay,  paticnee,  or  we  break  tike  smews  of 
our  plot. 

Malvouo^  Besides  you  waste  the  treasure  of 
your  ttmo  with  a  foolish  knight*. 

Sir  a— WW.  Thot^saae,  I  wartant  you. 

JfAi^voftm.  One  Sir  Andrew — 

fisa  Avaacw.   I  knew  twos  I ;  for  many  do  call 
mrfo«L 
^   MauOTLio.  What  employment  faane  we  here? 

[Tmkimfmptht  Utter,** 

The  letter  and  his  comments  on  it  are  equally 
good.  If  poor  Malvolio's  treatment  afterwards  is  a 
little  haad,  paetiral  justice  is  done  in  the  uneasiness 
wfcich  Olivia  suffers,  on  account  of  her  mistaken 
attachaimt  to  Cesavio,  as  her  intensibility  to  the 
violence  of  the  Duke*s  passwn  is  aloned  for  by  the 
discovery  of  Viola's  concealed  love  of  him. 


Ciorfout  i%Mt.^Fcw  of  the  Latin  authors  were 
Romans  by  htrtfa.  The  only  men  of  which  the 
capitol  can  boast,  are  those  of  Lucretius,  Cnsari  and 
Tarro.— 27vn/o/r<  Ronum  Literature, 


THB   MOMIOMM   I.OGQST. 

[Qnerp^Is  nnt  this  airfmal  thaaamaaaAe  Cigala 
of  the  South  of  £umper-Anaoaaan%  Grasshopper, 
— the  Cicada  of  the  Latins? — En.] 

Ma  Editor, — Amerira  offers  few  ol^jects  of  greater 
curiosity  for  the  etitomcAogist  than  the  insect  com- 
maniyaBlted^tbe  Ininrt  "  TUa  Mcot  wdtfa  iito  1^ 
paMBOoeoiiyoBaain  aevantaen  yaaas.  Thainhabitanta 
ofHieBrfddfo  6iaiasbakfovk,iNifeirfl|0n]arpaciodib 
ofwwgii^,  a»  naturdly  as  they  aspect  the  TJciad 
tudes  of  the  seasons.  Some  assert  that  it  is  ahraya 
seen,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  25ih  of  May.  I  can- 
not vouch  ftjr  the  truth  of  this  observation,  since, 
hsspiug  witiieaKd  the  occnrrenoc  but  twice,  I  was  so 
very  youi^  on  tlie  first  occasion  as  to  remember 
little  about  it.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  25th 
of  May  183S,  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it 
for  the  seeand  time  in  my  life.  Going  into  the 
ii«4ds,  on  that  day,  I  obscived  the  ground  ei^ery  where 
perforated  nrtth  nwumerable  little  holes,  near  some 
of  wtiieh  were  lying  the  sheHs  of  locusts  which  had 
emwged  during  the  night ;  other  sheHs  were  hanging, 
attached  by  iharp  pointed  claws,  to  the  leaves  ef  the 
surrounding  bushes  upon  which  the  inseota  had 
cmwled  previously  to  coming,  foith.  These  shells 
(about  the  sise  of  a  large  hornet)  are  of  a  scmitrana- 
paneot  yeUow,  very  thin,  and  so  nicely  adapted  to 
the  forms  they  enclose  as  to  exhibit  the  devdop- 
met  of  the  minaisit  fibre.  The  aperture  through 
which  the  insect  emerges  (a  atraigfat  slit  hi  the  back) 
extcoda  about  Julf  the  distance  between  the  neck  and 
the  eatramity  of  ttie  tail.  Its  first  colour  is  white ; 
and,  when  about  half  protruded,  it  remains  attached 
to  the  shell,  until  the  action  of  the  air  in  drying  and 
strengthening ita  ntngs  (which  in  that  state  resemble 
rfim  pieees  of  thin  wet  paper)  cnaMes  h  in  a  short 
tkne  to  hnrat  awig^  The  rising  sun  aaan  gives  it 
strcBfth  to  fly  ta  the  neaaest  trei^  where  it  perehns 
andaukea  a  Joo|^  monedtanoM  noia^  jpnnduoed  by 
the  vthmtion  of  a  Tittle  mambnwe  ^mder  each  of  its 
wii^  Some  of  them  (but  it  is  net  knnvo,  wxih 
eectamty,  whetbertbe  male  or  female)  nie  destitu^ 
of  tbis  harmoaaam  organ,  and  doomed  to  remain  in 
total  silenoe.  Reasoning  from  aiudogy,  however^ 
I  should  hardly  suppose  this  to  be  the  female  locust. 
Neither  is  It  ascertained  with  certain^  whether  h 
ever  partdkes  of  any  other  food  than  that  whidi  may 
be  aihsdod  by  the  air.  It  carries  under  its  body  a 
sharp  psinted  inatrument,  the  extremity  of  which 
resembles  tlie  point  of  a  spear,  by  means  of  which  it 
perforates  the  bark  of  fruit  trees  to  deposi^  its  eggs. 
Its  wings  are  transparent  like  those  of  the  wasp, 
ahliough  mudl  larger  and  more  fibrous.  There  Is  a 
vi^lgarsuperstlCton  that,  if  the  letter  Pis  visible  upon 
the  wing,  the  country  will  enjoy  peaoe  until  its  next 
return,  but  that  the  letter  W  is  portentous  of  irar. 
The  wings  of  all  that  I  observed,  this  year,  were  in. 
scribed  very  distinctly  with  a  W.  The  longest 
period  (^  its  existence  is  said  to  be  only  forty  days. 
The  swarms  are  so  numerous  tliat  millions  of  thein 
are  every  where  to  be  seen,  every  tree  is  covered  with 
them,  and  the  whole  country  is  vocal  with  their  long- 
sounding,  monotonous  daaaonr. 

If^  sir,  youmay  think  that  the  following  vemes,  writ* 
ten  shortly  before  leaving  my  rurtive  country,  and  ad- 
dressed to  one  of  tiiese  little  insects,  are  not  unworthy 
of  insertion  in  your  journal,  they  are  perfoetly  at 
your  service. 

TO   A    LOCUST. 


SwBRT  little  visitor,  all  hail ! — 
Whether  thy  notes  with  mournful  wail 
Or  fraught  with  gladnesi^  load  the  gale, 

SiiH  art  thou  welcome,  here': 
Thou  might*ift  the  nuptial  couch  regale. 

Or  solemnize  the  bier. 


The  tunefoA  age  is  rare  whh  tiiee, 
Embkm  ofhaman  miastreky ! 
The  a^i  of  song  we  seldom  see 

E*en  amid  Reason^s  sons : 
Twixt  bards  thereV  many  a  century 

Tliat  intervening  runs. 


Whole  ages  fled  ftom  Homer^s  iyrr, 
THI  Virgil  wak*d  the  epic  wire : 
The  Italian  Three  with  faseath  of  ir» 

Emetgld — then  p)ung*d  in  night; 
Last,  Milton,  kam  the  angelic  chpir. 

Snatched  his  bald  tramp  of  might. 


Hail,  little  waiiAtrl  onee  again, 
That  with  n  chBdhood- waking  atmln, 
Singest  a  song  of  joy  and  psln. 

Lugubrious  and  ^ad, 
Evokmg  mamaries  to  <be  \mim^ 

So  pleasing,  yet  so  sad  1 


WUh  youth  these  ^ledp  wear  orinnoB  red. 
Soft  auhorn  hseka  ndoinid  *«B  bead. 


Whan  trst  I  hoard  Ay  tfaraat  ,^ 
And  manhoods  AtA  I  ifonost  shed, 

Onee  moce  to  haar  Hs  note. 

VI. 

BnlUidi!  tteBeaouDdsth«.tinlhae«aU 
Wiihnviy  wiMtnacfajpnurafulfoUl 
Kon^  clnldhaod'a>yanro  wii«h'd  all, 

Thnse'hr%l4  ej^ea^inmi'd  with  cafe 
JkU  daifoHi'd  alaMat4i>  n  jpnU, 

Thnt  ioftauid  meibymk  kiir. 


'  Thnu  saag^  my  infont  kallaby  1 
Ilipnhsnaifc  when  next  Ibau  «ag*at  lo  me^ 
IlMsa  laaka  magr  acamiflr,  adnterbel 

BnPBhaaoe^itat  dismal  sttve 
Hlgrlntheo^yfl^gy 

To  moun  opy  e«Hf  g«»^ ! 

Ihwrncma. 

*  The  GtHe  awnbcsae,  bywieaas  ef  whiijh  the  hiseot  pro- 
duces a  a«nid,  4s  «iSaaiaa  very  1 
toWllsfl 


GeSBeryi  ofPtirtraiU.  No.  xxxu.  Charles  KaSght. 
Tux  new  number  of  the  *  Poatmit  Gallery,*  contains 
portraits  of  Des  Cartes,  Spensesi,  and  Hugo  Grotius. 
Grotnalooksapr^ierdutchraan;  but wkh  more  viv»> 
city  in  his  face  than  we  aie  apt  to  allosr  the  composed 
Hollander.  What  a  singular  fate,  was  his,  after  an 
eventful  life,  to  fall  a  victim  to  an  impudent  attempt 
of  Christine  of  3«reden  to  keep  kim  in  her  service, 
nolens, voleiu ;  even  sending  for  him  back  when  he 
had  got  away  without  a  passport.  It  was  character- 
istic of  the  wilfulness  and  recklessness  which  she 
afterwards  so  audaciously  exhibited.  The  portrait 
of  Des  Cartes  is  clearly  and  vigorously  engraved  ; 
though  the  shadows  are  perhaps  a  little  opaque. 
The  hair  is  excellent;  it  comes  very* near  to  oil 
painting.  The  countenance  is  a  singular  one ; 
there  is  a  striking  expression  of  thoughtful  abstrac- 
tion about  the  ej'es— he  seems  to  be  *'  looking  at 
nothing,"  as  the  saying  is — and  of  bland  good-nature 
abont  the  mouth,  which  acconis  with  the  character 
which  he  bore,  of  an  industrious  thinker,  and  a  good 
and  amiable  man.  The  portrah  cif  l^ienser  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  chalk  engraving :  the  eyee— thn  eye- 
brows—the (Mhf  blending  in  the  hair,.~thc  ear, 
and  its  tender  shadows,— the  laced  mfT,— «re  instanoea 
of  exquisite  ddicacy  and  finish  ;  while  the  excellent 
keeping  preserved  thronghont  tlie  whole,  the  justness 
of  the  tone  of  the  lightBund  shades,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  expression,  leave  notliiog  wanting  in  point  of 
fovea  and  effect.  The  commonly  received  portrait 
of  Spenser  is  ftom  a  picture  in  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge ;  between  that  and  the  preeent  (methere 
is  no  point  of  resemblBnoe  ;  they  represent  two  dtf- 
fiitent  iaffividttak.  T%ere  is  -^  befiere,  no  positive 
proef  of  the  nuthanticfty  of  either.  The  one  Mbre 
us,  however,  is  evidently  an  aetoal  portrait  of  some 
one  at  least ;  the^  other  bears  no  e^rious  traces  of 
having  been  tidcen  from  any  living  original;  It  has 
nodimg  in  itself  to  disprove  its  b«ng  an  invention. 
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Both  are,  therefore,  traditional,  but  internal  evidence 
is  in  fiiTOur  of  the  KinnouU  picture.  The  face, 
too,  is  better  suited  to  the  poet.  The  Cambridge 
picture  is  more  ideal,  and  perhaps  more  accordant 
with  our  general  notions  of  the  head  of  a  poet,  as  to  a 
certain  picturesque  bearing ;  but  this  other  exhibits 
more  refinement  of  feeling,  more  suffering,  suitable 
to  the  gentle  Spenser,  the  friend  of  Sidney,  the  in- 
ventor and  painter  of  that  lovely  world  of  Faery,  the 
man  who  struggled  with  calamity,  and  died  in 
poverty  and  despair.  In  the  Earl  of  Tyrone's 
rebellion,  in  1598,  he  was  plundered  and  de- 
prived of  his  estate.  No  direct  or  authentic 
account  of  the  circumstances  attending  this 
calamity  has  come  down  to  us;  but  among  the 
heads  of  a  conversation  between  Ben  Jonson  and 
Druramond,  at  Hawthornden,  given  in  the  works 
of  the  latter,  Jonaon,  after  saying  that  neither 
Spsnser's  stansas  pleased  him  nor  his  matter,  is 
stated  to  have  given  the  following  appalling  descrip* 
tion  of  his  misfortune:  *'  That  his  goods  were 
robbed  by  the  Irish,  and  his  bouse  and  a  little  child 
burnt ;  he  and  his  wife  escaped,  and  after  died  for 
want  of  bread  in  King  street,  Westminster.**  Jon- 
son, however,  adds  a  circumstance,  the  strangeness 
of  which  throws  su^icion  over  the  former  part  of 
the  story :  <*  He  refiised  twenty  pieces  sent  him  by 
my  Lord  Essex,  and  said  he  was  sure  he  had  no 
time  to  spend  them.**  But  whether  these  particu- 
lars be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  he  died  in  Lon- 
don, ruined,  and  a  victim  to  despair,  according  to 
Camden,  in  1506»  but,  according  to  Sir  James  Ware, 
who  wrote  the  <  Preface  to  the  View  of  the  State 
of  Ireland,*  in  1509.  Sir  James,  after  having 
given  a  high  character  of  his  poetry,  says,  "  with 
a  fiite  peculiar  to  poets,  Spenser  lived  In  a  con- 
tinual struggle  with  poverty :  he  was  driven  away  from 
his  house  and  plundered  by  the  rebels :  soon  after 
his  return  In  penury  to  England,  he  died.  He 
was  burled  in  Westminster  Abbey  near  Chaucer,  at  the 
expence  of  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  the  poets  of  the  time, 
who  attended  his  funeral,  threw  verses  into  his 
grave.*'  In  order  to  account  for  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  dates  on  the  monument,  it  is  all^^  that  the 
inscription  had  been  defaced,  perhaps  by  the  puriuns 
in  revenge  for  the  descriptions  of  the  Blatant  Beast ; 
and  that,  on  its  renewal,  the  carver  (the  year  of  hii 
birth  being  illegible)  put  ten  at  a  venture,  and  nine- 
ty-six, instead  of  ninety-eight,  or  ninety-nine." 

f  The  *  Musical  IMawry,  *  and  other  muiietd  Mubjeett, 
next  weeh,J 


0RAHX.B8   XUkMB. 

To  the  great  regret  of  his  friends,  and  the  loss  of  the 
lovers  of  wit  and  fine  writing,  Mr  Lamb  has  just 
died,  suddenly.  There  was  a  brief  but  happy  men- 
tion of  him  in  the  '  Times '  of  Monday,  which  we 
regret  to  say  we  accidentally  missed  copying,  and 
cannot,  at  thu  moment,  recur  to.  The  following 
cordial  notice,  from  the  *  True  Sun,'  is  the  only 
other  we  have  seen  up  to  this  present  writing,  but 
many  others  will  have  appeared  by  the  time  it  is 
published. 

*<  It  Is  with  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  pain  and 
sorrow  that  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  this 
firiend  and  benefactor  of  humanity.  Charles  Lamb, 
the  fine-minded  and  noble-hearted  Elia,  expired  at 
his  bouse  at  Edmonton,  on  the  morning  of  Saturday 
last.  His  death  was  rather  sudden,  and  we  greatly 
foar  that  it  may  have  been  hastened  by  an  accident 
which  be  met  with  a  few  days  before.  While 
taking  his  custonwry  morning  walk  on  the  London 
road,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell— striking  his  face 
against  some  stones,  so  as  to  wound  it  severely.  He 
was  recovering,  however,  when  we  heard  of  him  (on 
Christmas-day),  and  as  full  of  jest  and  whim  as 
ever.  Mr  Lamb  sustained  a  severe  shock  in  the  loss 
of  his,  perhaps,  oldest  and  dearest  friend,  Coleridge — 
to  whom  he  so  recently  paid  the  last  tribute  of  mor- 
tality—with whom  he  has  so  soon  been  re-united. 
All  love  and  honour  wait  upon  the  memory  of  the 
Friends!  No  man  was  ever  more  loved  and  ho- 
noured in_life    than  Charles  Lamb;   bu  audience 


was  fit,  though  few.  His  exquisite  humour,  his 
refined  and  subtle  thought,  his  admirable  critical 
powtra^the  fancy,  the  feding,  the  wit  that  give  a 
character  to  his  essays  quite  unique — 

<  All  were  but  ministers  of  love, 
And  fed  his  sacred  flame ;' 

that  love  which  embraces  humanity — the  sympathy 
that  encircles  the  whole  family  of  life.  Mr  Lamb 
was,  we  believe.  In  his  sixty-first  year.  He  has  left 
a  memory  to  which  years  will  but  add  grace  and 
lustre." 

Mr  Lamb  was  a  humanist,  in  the  most  universal 
sense  of  the  term.  His  imagination  was  not  great, 
and  he  also  wanted  suflRcient  vigour  of  impulse  to 
render  his  poetry  as  good  as  his  prose;  but,  as  a 
prose-writer,  and  within  the  wide  circuit  of  humanity, 
no  man  ever  took  a  more  complete  range  than'  he. 
He  had  felt,  thought,  and  suflfered  so  muph,  that  he 
literally  bad  intolerance  for  nothing,  and  never 
seemed  to  have  it,  but  when  he  supposed  the  sympa- 
thies  of  men,  who  might  have  known  better,  to  be 
imperfect.  He  was  a  wit  and  an  observer  of  the 
first  order,  as  far  as  the  world  around  him  was  con- 
cerned, and  society  in  its  existing  state ;  for  as  to 
anything  theoretical  or  transcendental,  no  man  ever 
had  less  care  for  it.  or  less  power.  To  Uke  him  out 
of  habit  and  convention,  however  tolerant  he  was  to 
those  who  could  speculate  beyond  them,  was  to  put 
him  Into  an  exhausted  receiver,  or  to  send  him 
naked,  shivering,  and  driven  to  shatters,  through  the 
regions  of  space  and  time.  He  was  only  at  his  ease 
in  the  old  arms  of  humanity;  and  slie  loved  and 
comforted  him  like  one  of  her  wisest,  though  weakest 
children.  His  life  had  experienced  great  and  peculiar 
sorrows;  but  he  kept  up  a  balance  between  those 
and  his  consolations,  by  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
and  the  ever-willing  sociality  of  bis  humour ;  though, 
now  and  then,  as  if  he  would  cram  into  one  moment 
the  spleen  of  years,  he  would  throw  out  a  sUrtling 
and  morbid  subject  for  reflection,  perhaps  in  no 
better  shape  than  a  pun ;  for  he  was  a  great  pun- 
ster. It  was  a  levity  that  relieved  the  gravity  of  his 
thoughts,  and  kept  them  from  falling  too  heavily 
earthwards. 

Mr  Lamb  was  under  the  middle-size,  and  of  ftagile 
make ;  but  with  a  head  as  fine  as  if  it  had  been 
carved  on  purpose.  He  had  a  very  weak  stomach ; 
and  three  glasses  of  wine  would  put  him  in  as  lively 
a  condition  as  can  only  be  wrought  in  some  men  by 
as  many  bottles ;  which  subjected  him,  sometimes,  to 
mistakes  oif  the  part  of  the  inconsiderate. 

His  essays,  especially  those  collected  under  the 
signature  of  Elia,  will  take  their  place  among  the 
daintiest  productions  of  English  tptV-metcmc^y,— 
an  amiable  melancholy  being  the  ground-work  of 
them,  and  serving  to  throw  out  their  delicate  flowers 
of  wit  and  character  with  the  greater  nicety.  Nor 
will  they  be  liked  the  less  for  a  sprinkle  of  old  lan- 
guage, which  was  natural  in  him  by  reason  of  his 
great  love  of  the  old  English  writers.  Shakspeare 
himself  might  have  read  them,  and  Hamlet  hava 
quoted  them ;  for  truly  was  our  excellent  friend  of 
the  genuine  line  of  Yor:o'^;  and  we  cannot  help 
fancying  the  old  skeleton,  Death  himself,  looking 
kindly  on  him,  and  saying,  «•  Come,  you  see  even  I 
have  a  right  to  your  good  word." 


'  Roman  Pditeneee, — Messala  was  united  to  Teren- 
tia,  who  had  been  first  married  to  Cicero,  and 
subsequently  to  Sallust,  the  historian.  After  the 
death  of  Messala,  she  entered,  in  extreme  old  age. 
Into  a  fourth  marriage,  with  a  Roman  senator,  who 
used  to  say  that  he  possessed  the  two  greatest  curio- 
sities In  Rome,— tAe  widow  of  Cicero,  and  the  ehair'Jn 
which  JuUuM  Getar  had  been  at$attinated, — Dunhp^e 
Roman  Literature, 

Drue  Breeding Lord  Chatham,  who  was  almost  as 

remarkable  for  his  manners  as  for  his  eloquence  and 
public  spirit,  has  defined  good-breeding  **  Benevo- 
lence in  trifles,  or  the  preference  of  others  to  ourselves 
in  the  little  daily  occurrences  of  life."— 5Aa;7>*«  Lettert 
and  Essat/s. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS, 

We  are  very  sensible  of  the  good-will  and  approba- 
tion of  the  '  Manchester  Times.' 

A  press  of  matter  connected  with  the  time  of  the 
year  has  delayed  our  extracU  from  Mr  Simpson's 
valuable  book,  but  we  shall  resume  them  in  our  next. 

It  is  our  intention  to  resume  the  subject  mentioned 
by  our  kind  friend  Ewoiaos  of  Hereford.  We  hope 
also  he  will  see  his  other  wishes  attended  to  in  some 
shape  or  other,  as  occasion  arises.  He  is  right  re- 
specting the  channel  of  communication. 

We  will  consider  the  subject  mentioned  to  us  by 
H.  W.  H. 

We  read  with  great  pleasure  the  letter  of  our 
friend  T.  R.,  and  shall  pay  our  best  attention  to  his 
communication,  of  which  we  can  here  only  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt. 

Perhaps  Ellxk  will  favour  us  with  some  further 
account  of  the  author  in  question,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  say  more  of  him  if  necessary. 

Thanks  for  the  approbation  and  advice  of  Crxis- 
TOPHia  Easkl. 

We  enteruin  no  contempt  for  any  form  of  verse, 
in  which  clever  men  can  convey  their  feelings ;  but 
the  particular  one  selected  by  T.  T.  Jun.  would 
give  rise  to  the  necessity  of  rejecting  many  of  a  like 
sort;  and  we  foresee,  from  our  press  of  matter, 
especially  that  portion  of  it  connected  with  our 
older  poetry,  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  admit 
fewer  poetical  contributions  than  usual  Into  tha 
LovDOK  JouENAL.  lodccd,  wc  are  already  under 
the  necessity  of  withholding  many  of  those  contri- 
butions, for  similar  and  other  reasons  lately  men- 
tioned ;  otherwise  we  should  have  beep  much  grati- 
fied In  showing  our  sense  of  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  many  of  our  Correspondents ;  Iota  for  one,  and 
E.N.  and  W. D.,  whose  letters  were  very  acceptable. 
We  cannot  even  say  any  more  to  the  truly  womanly 
letter,  dated  Dublin,  December  23,  and  containing 
lines  on  a  deceased  friend  of  the  fair  writer. 

We  will  see  if  we  cannot  do  what  is  desired  by 
Mr  F,  R.,  respecting  the  title-pages  to  the  volumes 
he  speaks  of,  and  let  him  know  in  our  Notices  to 
Correspondenu  a  week  or  two  hence. 

E.'s  communications  from  Croydon  were  received 
and  duly  relished,  his  letter  not  the  least  of  them. 
He  will  understand  why  our  acknowledgments  are 
not  more  specific.  As  to  the  **  astonishing  bril- 
liance," it  was  a  license  of  aanouncement  taken  with 
our  own  spirits,  and  the  good-humour  of  the  readers ; 
but  It  is  alarming  to  be  reminded  of  it;  and  we 
trust  that  E.,  and  all  other  readers,  will  judge  of 
It  by  the  impulse  and  not  the  performance. 

Junius  Dxlectoe,  alas !  does  not  know  how  much 
the  time  of  a  man  of  letters  is  taken  up,  nor  what  a 
number  of  things  must  take  place,  besides  what  he 
thinks  necessary. 

Between  the  printing  of  a  dreadful  article,     ^'^  ] 
And  the  first  thought  of  it. 
In  the  rest  we  hope  we  may  do  something  to  gratify 
him. 

The  explanation  promised  to  F.  respecting  Nor- 
•  thumberland  House  was  omitted  last  week  by  for- 
getful ncss  ;  and  on  reflection  we  think  it  had  bet- 
ter appear  in  the  ensuing  number  of  the  Supplement 
itself;  which  shall  also  contain  the  corrections  with 
which  he  has  fiivoured  us.  We  thank  him  for  the 
spirit  of  his  second  letter.  It  will  have  rendered  it 
unnecessary  for  us  to  notice  with  regret  something 
which  pained  us  in  the  first. 

We  must  beg  J.  C.  M.  to  wait  till  next  week. 

The  communication  of  a  Son  or  Laboue  came  too 
late^  but  we  are  obliged  to  him  for  his  letter.  The 
alteration  he  proposes  In  the  size  of  the  Journal 
would  not  be  accounted  a  judicious  one  by  those  who 
are  conversant  with  such  publications. 

Aunt  Selby,  the  first  opportunity.  Also  Laura 
Latimxr,  and  the  Ladye's  Farewelle  to  the  False 
Knyghte. 
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TBB  PIANO-FORTB. 
HxKftT  TBK  FouftTH  ezpreoed  a  pmtriotie  hope  to 
we  the  time  arrive  when  every  man  in  France  should 
have  «  a  fowl  boiling  in  his  pot.**  The  anathemas  of  an 
able  political  writer  against  musie-playing  in  fSwmers* 
bouses  (very  just  if  his  calculation  of  the  effect  of  it 
were  the  only  one)  do  not  hinder  us  from  expressing 
a  hope^  that  the  time  may  arrive,  when  every  fiunily 
that  can  earn  its  subsistence,  shall  have  its  Piano-forte. 
Not  to  make  them  <'  fine  and  fashionable,**  or  con- 
temptuous of  any  right  thinking ;  but  to  help  them 
to  the  pleasures  of  true  refinement,  to  reward  them 
Ibr  right  thinking  and  right  doing,  and  make  them 
leel  how  compatible  are  the  homeliest  of  their  duties 
with  an  elegant  recreation.  Just  as  the  fidds  and 
homesteads  around  them  are  powdered  with  daisies 
and  roses,  and  the  very  cabbages  in  their  gardens 
ean  g|litter  with  sunny  dew-drops,  to  those  that 
have  eyes  beyond  their  common  use. 

In  Germany  they  have  Piano-fortes  in  inns  and 
cottages  ;  why  should  they  not  have  them  in 
England  ?  The  only  true  answer  is,  because  we 
sea-fiu-ing  and  commercial  Saxons,  by  very  reason 
of  our  wealth,  and  of  the  unequal  advance  of  know- 
ledge in  comparison  with  it,  have  missed  the  wiser 
conclusions,  in  this  respect,  of  our  continental  breth- 
ren, and  been  accustomed  to  the  vulgar  mistake  of 
idenUfying  all  refinement  with  riches,  and,  conse- 
quently, all  the  right  of  being  refined  with  the 
attainment  of  them.  We  fancy  that  nobody  can 
or  will  be  industrious  and  condescend  to  a  homely 
duty,  who  has  a  taste  for  an  elegance;  and,  so 
fancying,  we  bring  up  the  nation,  at  their  peril,  to 
have  the  same  opinion,  and  thus  the  error  is  main- 
tained, and  all  classes  suffer  for  it;  the  rich,  be- 
cause it  renders^  them  but  half  sensible  of  the  real 
enjoyment  of  their  accomplishments,  and  makes 
them  objects  of  jealousy  to  the  poor ;  and  the  poor, 
because  it  forces  'them  to  work  out,  with  double 
pain,  that  progression  towards  a  better  state  of 
things,  the  steps  of  which  would  be  healed 
and  elevated  by  such  balmy  accompaniments.  In 
England,  it  is  taken  for  an  affectation,  or  some  worse 
sign,  if  people  show  an  inclinataon  to  accomplish- 
ments not  usually  found  within  their  sphere.  But 
the  whole  ^evil  consists  in  the  accomplishments  not 
being  there  already,  and  constituting  part  of  their 
habits ;  for  in  Germany  the  circumstance  is  regarded 
with  no  such)  ill-will ;  nor  do  the  male  or  female 
performers  who  can  play  on  the  Piano-forte,  or  sing  to 
it  (and  there  are  millions  of  such)  fancy  they  have 
the  less  duties  to  perform,  or  that  they  are  intitled  a 
bit  the  more  to  disrespect  those  duties.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  just  know  so  much  the  better  what  is 
good  both  in  the  duty  and  the  recreation ;  for  no  true 
thing  can  co-exist  fidsely  with  another  that  is  true ; 
each  reflects  light  and  comfort  on  each.  To  have 
one  set  of  feelings  harmonized  and  put  in  good  key, 
is  to  enable  us  to  turn  others  to  their  best  account ; 
and  he  or  she  who  could  go  from  their  music  to  their 
duties  in  a  frame  of  mind  the  worse  for  it,  would 
-only  be  the  victim  of  a  fiilse  opinion,  eradicable,  and 
not  of  a  natural  feeling  improveable.  But  fidse  re- 
finemenu  are  first  set  up,  and  then  made  judges 
of  true  ones.  A  foolish  rich  man,  who  can  have 
oonoerts  in  his  house,  identifies  hb  music,  not 
with  anything  that  he  really  feels  or  knows  about  it, 
but  with  his  power  to  afford  it.     £(f  is  of  opinion  with 
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Hugh  Rtbeek  in  the  play,  when  he  is  asked  why  music 
is  said  to  have  a  **  silver  sound,** — **  Because  musicians 
sound  for  silver.**  But  if  he  knew  what  music  really 
was,  he  would  not  care  twopence  for  the  show  and 
flare  of  the  thing,  any  more  than  he  would  to  have  a 
nightingale  painted  like  a  parrot.  You  may  have  an 
JEolian  harp  in  your  window  that  shall  cost  twenty 
guineas — ^you  may  have  another  that  shall  cost  little 
more  than  as  many  pence.  Will  the  winds  visit  the 
poor  one  with  less  love?  or  the  true  ear  hear  it  with 
the  less  rapture  ?  One  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  a  general  love  of  music,  in  this  country,  is  the 
deamess  of  it,  both  print  and  instrument ;  and  this 
is  another  effect  of  the  mistakes  of  wealth.  The  rich, 
having  monopolized  music,  have  made  it  costly ;  and 
the  mistaken  spirit  of  trade  encourages  the  delusion, 
instead  of  throwing  open  the  source  of  comfort  to 
greater  numbers.  A  costly  Piano-forte  makes  a  very 
fine,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  a  very  pleasing  show  in 
a  room,  if  made  in  good  taste ;  but  scarcely  a  bit  of 
the  fineness  is  necessary  to  jU  A  Piano-forte  is  a 
harp  in  a  box ;  and  the  box  might  be  made  of  any 
decent  materials,  and  the  harp  strung  for  a  compara- 
tive nothing  to  what  it  is  now.  If  we  took  a  lesson 
from  our  cousins  in  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  the  demand 
for  cheapPiano-fortes  would  soon  bring  down  the  price; 
and  instead  of  quarrelling  over  their  troubles,  or  mud- 
dling them  with  beer  and  opium,  and  rendering  them- 
selves alike  unfit  for  patience  or  action,  the  poor  would 
**  get  up  **  some  music  in  their  villages,  and  pursue 
their  duties,  or  their  daims,  with  a  calmness  bene- 
ficial to  everybody. 

We  are  aware  of  the  political  question  that  might 
be  put  to  us  at  these  points  of  our  specuktion;  but 
we  hold  it  to  be  answered  by  the  real  nature  of  the 
case,  and,  in  fact,  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it.  We  are  an  unmusical  people  at  present  (unless 
the  climate  have  to  do  with  it),  simply  because  of 
what  has  been  stated,  and  not  for  any  reason  con- 
nected with  questions  of  greater  or  less  freedom.  The 
most  musical  nations — Greece,  Italy,  and  Germany-^ 
have  alike  been  free  or  enslaved,  according  as  other 
circumstances  happened ;  not  as  music  was  more  or 
less  regarded;  with  this  difference,  that  the  more 
diffused  the  music,  the  more  happy  the  peace,  or  the 
more  *<  deliberata  **  the  «  valour.**  •  The  greatest 
among  the  most  active  as  well  as  most  contemplative 
of  numkind  have  been  lovers  of  music,  often  per- 
formers of  it,  and  have  generally  united,  in  conse- 
quence, both  action  and  contemplation.  Epaminon- 
das  was  a  flute-player ;  so  was  Frederick  the  Second; 
and  Luther  and  Milton  were  organists. 

In  connexion  with  music,  then,  let  us  hear  nothing 
about  politics,  either  way.  It  is  one  of  God's  goods 
which  we  ought  to  be  desirous  to  see  cultivated 
among  us,  next  after  corn,  and  honesty,  and  books. 
The  human  hand  was  made  to  play  it,  the  ear  to  hear 
it,  the  soul  to  think  it  something  heavenly ;  and  if 
we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  it  accordingly,  we  turn 


-  Anon  they  move 


In  perfect  phalanx,  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders:  such  as  rais'd 
To  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle ;  and,  instead  of  rage. 
Deliberate  raloor  breatfa'd,  firm  and  nnmov'd. 
With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  fool  retreat : 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  'swage 
With  solemn  touches  troubled  thought,  and  chase 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  pain, 
From  aortal  or  immortal  vBdndB."— Paradise  Lost, 


not  our  hands,  ears,  and  souls  to  their  just  ac- 
count, nor  reap  half  the  benefit  we  n^ght  from  the 
very  air  that  sounds  it. 

A  Piano-forte  is  a  most  agreeable  object.  It  if  a 
piece  of  furniture  with  a  soul  in  it,  ready  to  waken 
at  a  touch,  and  charm  us  with  invisible  beauty. 
Open  or  shut,  it  is  pleasant  to  look  at ;  but  open,  it 
looks  best,  smilmg  at  us  with  ita  ivory,  like  the 
mouth  of  a  sweet  sbger.  The  keys  of  a  Piano-forte 
are,  of  themselves,  an  agreeable  8pectacle,--aa 
el^ance  not  sufliciently  prized  for  their  aspect,  be- 
cause they  are  so  common;  but  well  worth  regarding 
even  in  that  respect.  The  colour  of  the  white  keys 
is  not  a  cold  white,  or  even  when  at  their  whitest  there 
is  something  of  a  warmth  in  the  idea  of  ivory.  The 
black  furnish  sort  of  Mosaic,  and  all  are  smooth  and 
easy  to  the  touch.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
this  inetrument  to  the  learner,  that  there  is  no  dia- 
oord  to  go  through  in  getting  at  a  tone.  The  tone 
is  ready  made.  The  finger  touches  the  key,  and 
there  is  muric  at  once.  Another  and  greater  advan- 
taglt  is,  that  it  contains  a  whole  concert  in  itself,  for 
you  noay  play  with  all  your  fingers,  and  then  every 
finger  performs  the  part  of  a  separata  instrument. 
True,  it  will  not  compare  with  a  real  concert, — ^with 
the  rising  winds  of  an  orchestra ;  but  in  no  single  in- 
strument, except  the  organ,  can  you  have  such  a  com- 
bination of  sounds;  and  the  organ  itself  cannot  do 
for  you  what  the  Piano-forta  does.  You  can  neither 
get  it'so  cheap,  nor  will  it  condescend  to  play  every- 
thing  for  you  as  the  other  does.  It  is  a  lion  which 
has  <*no  skill  in  dandling  the  kid.**,  It  is  Jupiter,  un- 
able to  put  off  hb  deity  when  be  visita  you.  The 
Piano-forte  is  not  incapable  of.  the  grandest  music, 
and  it  performs  the  light  and  neat  to  admiration,  and 
does  not  omit  even  the  tender.  You  may  accompany 
with  it,  almost  equally  well,  the  social  graces  of 
Mozart,  and  the  pathos  of  Winter  and  Paesiello; 
and,  as  to  a  certain  miniature  brilliance  of  taste  and 
execution,  it  has  given  rise  to  a  music  of  its  own, 
in  the  hands  of  Clemen ti  and  others.  All  those 
delicate  ivory  keys  which  repose  in  such  evenness 
and  quiet,  wait  only  the  touch  of  the  master's 
fingers  to  become  a  dancing  and  singing  multi^ 
tude,  'and,  out  of  [apparent  confusion,  make 
accordant  loveliness.  How  pleasant  to  the  un- 
initiated to  see  him  lay  hb  hand  upon  them,  as  if 
in  mere  indifference,  or  at  random ;  and  as  he  dim- 
ples the  instrument  with  touches  wide  and  numerous 
as  rain-drops  on  a  summer-sea,  play  upon  the  ear  the 
most  regular  harmonies,  and  g^ve  us,  in  a  twinkling, 
elaborations,  which  it  would  take  us  years  to  pick  out. 
We  forget  that  he  has  gone  through  the  same  labour, 
and  think  only  of  the  beautiful  and  mysterious  result. 
He  must  have  a  taste,  to  be  sure,  which  no  labour 
can  gift  him  with,  and  of  thb  we  have  a  due  sense. 
We  wish  we  had  a  book  by  us,  written  a  few  years 
back,  intitled  *  A  Ramble  among  the  Musicians 
in  Germany,'  in  order  that  we  might  quote  a 
passage  from  it  about  the  extempore  playing  of 
Hununel,  the  celebrated  master  who  was  lately  in 
thb  county;  but,  if  we  are  not  mbtaken,  it  is  the 
hand  of  the  same  writer  which,  in  so  good  a  style, 
between  sport  and  scholarship,  playe  its  musical 
criticisms  every  week  in  the  •  Atlas  ;*  for  they  are  the 
next  thing  to  an  instrument  themselves;  and  we 
recommend  our  readers  to  get  a  sight  of  that  paper 
as  often  as  they  can,  in  order  to  ct^ltivate  the  taste 
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of  which  England  at  present  aeema  to  be  so  promift' 
ingly  ambitious.  By  the  way,  we  Imow  not  whether 
the  Italians  use  the  word  in  the  same  'sense  at  pre- 
sent; but  In  an  old  dictionary  in  eur  possession, 
the  keys  of  musical  instruments  are  called  "  ta^ti»** — 
tastes, — a  very  expresaive  dasigmtion.  Yom  do 
tasU  the  Piaq0»forte  th«  m«i]|«ot  you  teuali.it. 
Anybodj  can  tuate  i»i  which^as  we  said  beftne,  is 
not  tba  mm  wHh  other  tnstruments,  the  tone  in 
them  not  being  ready  made ;  though  a  master,  of 
course,  may  apply  the  word  to  any. 

"'So  said, — hb  hand,  sprightly  as  fire,  he  flings. 
And  with  a  quavering  coyness  teutss  the  strings.** 

lliere  art  superfine  ears  that  profess* not  to  be 
able  to  endure  a  Piano-fiorte  after  a  concert ;  others 
that  always  find  it  to  be  eut  of  tune ;  and  more  who 
veil  their  insensibility  to  music  in  general,  by  pro- 
testing against  '*  everlasting  tinkles,**  and  school- 
girl affectation  or  sullenness.  It  is  not  a  pleasure, 
certainly,  which  a  man  would  selecti  to  be  obliged 
to  witnev  affectations  of  any  sort,  much  lets  sullen* 
nefis,  or  any  other  absurdity.  Such  young  ladies  as 
#re  perpetually  thinking  of  their  ahstract  pretensions, 
and  either  affectedly  trying  to  sofew  up  their  musi- 
cal skill  to  them,  or  resenting,  with  tears  and  petty 
exclamations,  that  they  cannot  do  it,  are  not  the 
most  sensible  and  agreeable  of  all  possible  charmers. 
But  these  terrible  calamities  may  be  safely  left  to 
the  endurance,  or  non-endurance,  of  the  no  less  ter- 
rible critics,  who  are  so  merciless  upon  them,  or 
pretend  to  be.  The  critics  and  the  performefswill 
equally  take  themselves  ior  prodigious  people ;  and 
music  will  do  both  parties  more  ,good  than  harm  in 
the  long  run,  however  their  seal  may  fidl  short  of 
their  would-be  capacity  lor  it.  With  respect  to 
Piano-fortes  not  perfectly  in  tune,  it  is  a  curious 
&ett  Ui  the  history  of  sounds,  that  no  instrument  is 
9ver  perfectly  in  tune.  Bven  the  heavenly  charmer, 
music,  being  partly  of  earth  as  well  as  of  heaven, 
partakes  the  common  imperfection  of  things  sub- 
lunary. .  It  is,  therefore,  poasihle  to  have  senses  too 
fine  fi)r  it,  if  we  ar«  to  be  always  sensible  of  this  im- 
perfection; to 

**  Die  of  an  air  in  achromatic  pain  ;** 


•nd  if  we  are  not  to  be  thus  sensible,  who  is  to  judgo 
ai  what  nice  point  of  imperfection  the  disgust  is  to 
begin,  where  no  disgust  is  felt  by  the  general  ear? 
Tl^  aoaad  of  a  trumpet,  in  Moiart*s  infency,  is  said 
to  h«ve  threatened  him  with  convulsions.    To  such  a 
van,  and  especially  to  so  great  a  master,   every 
right  of  a  horror  of  discord   would  be  conceded, 
•npposing  his  ear  to  have  grown  up  as  it  began ; 
but   that    it    did    not    do  so    is    manifest    ftom 
his  use  of  trumpets;    while  at  the  same  time   so 
fine  beyond  ultra-fineness  was  hb  ear,  that  there  b  a 
passage  in  hb  works,  pronounced  impractically  dis- 
oordant  by  the  whole  musical  world,  which  neverthe- 
less the  critics  are  agreed  that  he  must  have  written 
aa  it  stands.*     In  other  words,  Mosart  perceived  a 
harmony  in  discord  itself,  or  what  universally  ap- 
peared to  be  such, — just  as  very  fine  tastes  in  eating 
and  drinking  relish  something  which  is  dbliked  by 
the  common  palate;  or,  as  the  reading  world  disco- 
vered, not  long  ago,  that  Pope,  for  all  hb  sweetness^ 
was  not  so  musical  a  versifier  as  those  "  crabbed  old 
English  poets.**     The  crabs  were  fbimd  to  be  very 
apples  of  the  Hesperides.     What  we  would  infer  from 
this  is,  that  the  same  exquisite  perception  which  dis- 
cerned the  sweetness  in  the  sour  of  that  discord,  would 
not  have  been  among  the  first  to  despise  an  imperfection 
in  the  tuning   of  an  instrument,  nor,  though    he 
might  wbh  it  away,  be  rendered  insensible  by  it  of 
that  finest  part  of  the  good  music  it  performed,  which 
consists  in  invention,  and  expression,  and  grace, — 
always  tha  flower  of  music,  as  of  every  other  art,  and 
to  be  seen  and  enjoyed  by  the'  very  finest  ears  as  well 
as  the  humbler  ones  oi  good-wiU,  because  the  soul  of 
a  thing  b  worth  more  to  them  than  the  body  of  it» 
and  the  greater  b  greater  than  the  less. 

Thus  much  to  caution  true  lovers  of  music  how 

•  We  caasot  Mftr  to  U  in  Its  plaso }  hot  It  wsa  qaottd 
•ome  time  since  in  the  <  Atlas.' 


thay  suibr  thpir  natural  discernqant  to  be  warped  by 
wlq^if*  ^nora  nice  t^  wbe,'*  and  ^  meowraga 
them,  if  an  instrument  pleases  the  general  lovers  of 
music,  to  try  and  be  pleased  with  it'  as  much  as  they 
can  theaiaelve%  maqgre  what  technical  refiaers  may 
say  of  it,  probably  out  of  a  jealousy  of  those  whose 
refioeme«ts  art  of  a  higher  order.  4li  instrumanU 
are  out  of  tune,  the  acoustic  philosopher  tells  us. 
Well,  be  it  so ;  provided  we  are  not  so  much  out  of 
tune  ourselves  as  to  know  it,  or  to  be  unable  to  discern 
something  better  in  spite  of  it. 
i  As  to  those  who,  notwithstanding  their  pretended 
love  of  music  at  other  times,  are  so  ready  to  talk  of 
"jingling**  and  "tinkling,**  whenever  they  hear  a 
Piano-forte,  or  a  poor  girl  at  her  lesson,  they  have 
really  no  love  of  music  whatsoever,  and  only  proclaim 
as  much  to  those  who  understand  them.  They  are 
among  the  wiseacres  who  are  always  proving  their 
spleen  at  the  expence  of  their  wit. 

Piano-fortes  will  probably  be  much  improved  by 
the  next  generation.  Experiments  are  daily  making 
with  them,  sometimes  of  much  promise ;  and  the 
extension  of  science  on  all  hands  bids  fair  to  im- 
prove whatever  is  connected  with  mechanism.  We 
are  very  well  content,  however,  for  ourselves,  with 
the  instrument  as  it^b;  are  grateful  for  it,  as  a 
concert  in  miniature ;  and  admire  it  as  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture in  all  its  shapes:  only  we  do  not  like  to  see 
it  made  a  tabic  of,  and  laden  with  moveables  ;  nor 
when  it  is  upright  does  it  seem  quite  finbhed  with- 
out a  bust  on  it ;  perhaps,  because  it  makes  so  good 
a  pedestal,  and  seems  to  call  for  one. 

Piemo-fifrie  (soft  and  strong)  b  not  a  good  name 
for  an  instrument  which  b  no  sofUr  nor  stronger 
than  some  others.  The  organ  unites  the  two 
qualities  most ;  but  oryau  (o^asoy*  instrumentum, 
— b  if  the  i»stnmetU,  by  excellence)  b  the  proper 
word  for  it,  not  to  be  parted  with,  and  of  a  sound 
flit  for  ita  nobleness.  The  word  Piano-fiMte  came 
op,  when  the  harpsichord  and  spinet,  its  predeces- 
sors, were  made  softer.  .RbfTwidbonl  (arpichorda, — 
ooaunonly  called  in  Italian  clavioembalo,  or  keyed 
cymbal,  i.  e.  a  box  or  hollow,  ^.  clavecin)  b  a 
aounding,  hot  hardly  a  good  word,  meaning  a  harp 
with  chords — which  may  be  said  of  any  harp. 
Spinet,  an  older  term  (spinette,  thorns),  signifies 
the  quilb  wbieh  used  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
modern  clothed  hammers,  and  which  prodaced  the 
harsh  sound  in  the  old  instruments;  the  quill 
striking  the  edge  of  the  sftrings,  like  the  nicking 
of  a  guitar-atring  by  the  nail.  The  spinett  was 
preceded  by  the  Viryinaie,  the  oldest  instrument, 
we  believe,  of  the  kind, — so  called,  perhaps,  from 
its  being  chiefly  played  upon  by  yoimg  woman,  or 
because  it  was  used  in  singing^  hymns  to  the  Virgin. 
Spenser  has  mentioned  it  in  an  English  TrhmeUr^ 
Iambic ;  one  of  those  fantastic  attempts  to  intro- 
duce the  unoongenialities  of  Latin  vcrsifloatioo, 
which  the  ^taste  of  the  great  poet  soon  led  him  to 
abandon.  T^e  line,  however,  in  which  the  vir- 
ginab  are  mentioned,  presents  a  picture  not  un- 
worthy of  him.  Hb  apostrophe,  at  the  outset,  to 
hb  "  unhappie  verse,*'  contains  an  involuntary  satire : 


"  Unhappie  Verse  I  the  witnesse  of  my  unhappie  state. 
Make  thyself  flutt*ring  wings  of  thy  fiut  flying 
Thought,  and  fly  forth  unto  my  Love  whersoever 
she  be; 

'     Whether  lying  restless  in  heavy  bedde,  or  else 
Sitting  to  cheerelesse  atihe  cheerfiill  boarde,  or  else 
Playing  alone  earekese  on  her  heavenlie  virginals,** 

Queen  Elisabeth  is  on  record  as  having  played  on 
the  virginab.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that 
the  instrument  took  its  name  from  her;  but  it  b 
probably  older.  The  musical  instrument  mentioned 
in  one  of  Shakspeara*s  sonnets  b  of  the  same  keyed 
femily.  What  a  complete  feeling  of  the  aii(i<m/e,  or 
going  movement  (as  the  Italians  call  it),  b  thfre  in 
the  beautiful  line  which  we  have  marked!  and  what 


a   pleasant    mixture    of    tenderness   and    archneii 

throughout !     j 

"  How  oft  when  thou,  my  music,  music  play*st 
Upon  that  blessed  wood,  whose  motion  sounds 
With  thy  sweet  te^rs^  whe»  thou  geugty  sway*st 
The  wiry  conoatd  that  mine  ear  confounds, 
Do  I  aovy  those  jaeks^  that  nianble  leiqi 
To  kiss  the  lender  iqwaid  of  thy  han(i    . 
Whilst  my  poor  lips,  that  should  that  harvest  reap. 
At  the  wood's  boldness  by  thee  blushing  stand ! 
To  be  so  tickled,  they  would  change  their  state     . 
And  situation  with  those  dancing  chips 
(yer  whom  ihyjhufers  wa&  with  gentle  gait  t 
Sinoe  saucy  jacks  so  happy  are  in  this. 
Give  them  thy  fingers,  me  thy  lips  to  kiss.** 

Thus  we  have  two  out  of  our  great  pqets,  Spenser 
and  Shakspearc,  showing  us  the  delight  they  took  in 
the  same  species  of  instrument  Which  we  have  now, 
and  so  bringing  themselves  near  to  our  Piano-fbrtes.  j^ 

"  Still  jrirginalling 
Upon  hb  palm — ** 

says  the  jealous  husband  in  the  « Winter*8  Tale.* 
Chauoer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Miltoo,  all  man* 
tion  the  organ.  Chauoer  speaks  of  several  instm* 
mants,  but  we  cannot  trace  to  him  any  keyed  onca. 
It  b  rather  surprising  that  the  poets»  eonsidering  tho 
love  of  music  natural  to  them,  and  tlieir  frequent 
mention  of  the  art,  have  spoken  of  so  fow  mosieal 
instruments — at  least  as  if  conversant  with  them  in 
their  houses.  Milton  was  an  organ-player,  and  Gay 
a  flute-pbyer  (how  like  the  diff^nce  of  their  gor 
nius  1).  Thomson  possessed  an  ^olian  harp,  of  whioh 
he  seems  to  have  been  very  fond.  He  has  addressed 
an  ode  to  it  (from  which  the  verses  have  been  set  to 
music,  beginning 

«  Methinks  I  hear  the  faQ  celestial  choir"); 

and  has  again  mentioned  the  instrument  in  hb 
*  Castle  of  Indolence,*  a  most  fit  place  for  it. 

All  [the  truest  lovers  of  any  one  art  admire  the 
other  arts.  Farinelli  had. several  harpsichords,  to 
which  he  gave  the  names  of  painters,  according  to 
their  respective  qualities, — calling  one  hb  Raphael, 
another  hb  Correggio,  &o.  And  the  exquisite  little 
painting,  by '  Annibal  Carracci,  in  the  British  Gal- 
lery, of  *  Silenus  teaching  Apollo  to  play  the  pan- 
pipe '  (together  with  a  companion  picture  hanging 
near  it)  b  said  to  have  formed  one  of  the  compart- 
ments of  the  harpsichord  belonging  to  that  great 
painter.  This  b  the  natural  magnificence  of  genius^ 
which  thinks  no  ornaments  too  precious  for  the 
obijects  of  its  love.  We  should  like  to  be  rich  enough 
to  play  at  imitating^  these  great  men,  and  see  how 
much  we  could  do  to  aggrandize  a  Piano-ferte.  Let 
us  see :  It  should  be  of  the  most  precious,  aromatic 
wood;  the  white  keys,  ivory  (nothing  can  be  better 
than  that) ;  the  black,  ebony;  the  legs,  sculptured 
with  foliage  and  Loves  and  Graces ;  the  [pan^ieb 
should  all  be  Titians  and  Correggios ;  the  most  ex- 
qubite  verses  out  of  the  Poets  shoidd  be  carved 
between  them ;  an  arabesque  cabinet  should  stand 
near  it,  containing  the  finest  compositions;  and 
Rossini  should  come  from  Italy  to  pby  them, 
and  Pasta  to  sing. 

I  Meantime,  what  signifies  all  thb  luxury  ?  Tha 
soul  of  music  b  at  hand,  wherever  there  are  keys 
and  strings  and  loving  fingers  to  toucli  them ;  and 
thb  soul,  which  disposes  us  to  fency  the  luxury, 
enables  us  to  do  without  it.  We  can  enjoy  it  in 
vbion,  without  the  expense. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  closing  thb  article  with 
two  copies  of  verses,  which  two  eminent  living 
musicians,  Messrs  Bamett  and  Novello,  have  done 
us  the  honour  to  set  to  musia  The  verses  have  been 
printed  before,  but  many  of  our  readers  will  not  have 
seen  them.  We  did  not  think  it  possible  for  any 
words  of  our  own  to  give  us  so  much  pleasure  in  the 
repetition,  as  when  we  heard  her  father's  compo- 
sition song  by  the  pure  and  most  tuneful  voice  of 
Miss  Clara  Novello  (Clara  b  she  well  namad); 
and  tha  reader  may  see  what  b  thought  of  ICr 
Baniett*s  powers,  by  musical  judges,  in  a  criticism 
upou  it  ia  alata  number  of  the '  Atlas»*  or  another  in 
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m  iMv  cheap  periodieal  publication)  called  the  '  Eng- 
lishwoman,' heiress  to  the  graces  and  good  stock  of  her 
deceased  parents,  the  *  Ladies*  Gasette*  and  the  *  Penny 
KoTeiist,'  and  uniting  them  both  to  better  advan- 
tage:—. 

TBOUOHTS  OK  HKARIKO  SOIOC  BEAUTiriTI.  MUSIC. 

{Set  to  music  hy  Vincent  NoveBo,) 
When  lovely  sounds  about  my  cars 

Like  winds  in  £den*s  tree-tops  rise, 
And  make  me,  though  my  spirit  hears, 

For  very  luxury  close  my  eyes, 
liOt  none  but  friends  be  round  about. 

Who  love  the  smoothing  joy  like  me, 
That  so  the  charm  be  felt  throughout, 
And  all  be  harmony. 

And  when  we  reach  the  dose  divine,  ^ 
Then  let  the  band  of  her  I  love. 

Come  with  Its  gentle  palm  on  mine. 
As  soft  as  snow,  or  lighting  dove ; 

And  let,  by  steaKh,  that  more  than  friend 
Look  sweetness  in  my  opening  eyes ; 

Tot  only 'so  such  dreams  should  end, 
Or  wake  in  Paradise. 

THE  LOVER  OF  MUSIC  TO  HIS  PIANO-FOaTE. 

(From  Bamettt  *  Lyrical  lUuttroHwi  of  the  Modem 

Ibete.*) 

Oh  friend,  whom  glad  or  grave  we  seek, 

Heav'n-holding  shrine  1 
I  ope  thee,  touch  thee,  hear  thee  ^eak. 

And  peace  is  mine. 
No  fairy  casket,  full  of  bliss. 

Out-values  thee ; 
Love  only,  waken'd  with  a  kiss. 

More  sweet  may  be. 

To  thee,  when  our  full  hearts  oe*rflow 

In  griefs  or  joys. 
Unspeakable  emotions  owe 

A  fitting  voice :    .~ 
Mirlh  flies  to  thee,  and  Love*s  unrest, 

And  Memory  dear, 
And  Sorrow,  with  h'ls  Ughten*d  breast. 

Comes  for  a  tear. 

Oh,  since  no  joy  of  human  mould 

Thus  waits  us  still. 
Thrice  bless'd  be  thine,  thou  gentle  fold 

Of  peace  at  will. 
No  change,  no  sullenness,  no  cheat. 

In  thee  we  find ; 
Thy  saddest  voice  is  ever  * 

Thine  answer,  kind. 


8HAK8PBABB    AT   THE  BXTBIAL  OF 
SP6H8BS. 

The  funeral  of  the  great  author  of  the  «  Faerie 
Queene,*  in  Westmitister  Abbey,  was  attended  by 
his  poetical  brethren,  who  threw  verses-  into  the 
grave.  In  Mr  Landor*s  new  and  delightful  volume, 
the  *  Examination  of  William  Shakspeare  *  (which 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  lover  of  subtle  wit 
and  sentiment,  that  can  afford  to  purchase  it),  the 
future  still  greater  poet,  then  young  and  unknown,  is 
supposed  to  be  modestly  present  in  the  back-ground*; 
and  a  conceited  townsman  of  his  gives  the  following 
exquisite  account  of  his  promising  countryman.  He 
b  writing  a  letter  to  another  Stratford  man,  who 
comments  upon  the  narrative  in  a  like  vein  of  self- 
complacent  patronage  and  dull  knowingness. 
"  ««  Now  I  speak  of  poets  (writeth  Master  Jacob 
Eldridge)  you  will  be  in  a  niaze  at  hearing  that  our 
townsman  hath  written  a  power  of  natter  for  the 
play-houses.  Neither  he  nor  the  bookseller  think  it 
quite  good  enough  to  print ;  but  I  do  assure  you  on 
the  faith  of  a  Christian,  it  is  not  bad ;  and  there  is 
rare  fun  in  the  lest  thing  of  his  about  Venus,  where 
m  Jew,  one  Shiloh,  is  choused  out  of  his  money  and 
his  revenge.  However,  the  best  critics  and  the 
greatest  lotds  find  fault,  and  very  justly,  in    the 


«Hatfa  not  a  Jew  eyes?  hath  not  a  Jew  hmds, 
organs,  dimensions,  senses,  afReetiont,  ptsstont?  fed 


with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weiqK>n, 
subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same 
means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and 
summer  as  a  Christian  is  ?^' 

Surely  this  is  very  unchristianlike.  Nay,  for 
supposition  sake,  suppose  it  to  be  true,  was  it  hb 
business  to  tell  the  people  so  ?  Was  it  his  duty  to 
ring  the  crier*s  bell  and  cry  to  them,  the  sorry  Jews 
are  quite  as  much  men  as  you  are.  The  impudentest 
things  (excepting  some  bauderies)  that  ever  came 
from  the  stage!  The  church,  luckily,  has  Jet 
him  alone  for  the  present,  and  the  Queen  winks  upon 
it.  The  best  defence  he  can  make  for  himself 
b  that  it  came  from  the  mouth  of  a  Jew,  who  says 
many  other  things  as  abominable.  Master  Greene 
may  overrate  him ;  but  Master  Greene  declares  that, 
if  William  goes  on  improving  and  taking  hb  advice, 
it  will  be  desperate  hard  work  in  another  seven  years 
to  find  so  many  as  half-a-dozen  chaps  equal  to  him 
within  the  liberties.  Master  Greene  and  myself 
took  him  with  us  to  see  the  burial  of  Master  Ed- 
mund Spenser,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  19th 
of  January  last.  The  halberdmen  pushed  us  back  as 
having  no  business  there.  Master  Green  told  them  he 
belonged  to  the  Queen*s  company  of  players.  Wil- 
liam Shakspeare  could  have  said  the  same,  but  did 
not.  And  I,  fearing  that  Master  Greene  and  he  might 
behalberded  back  into  the  crowd,  showed'the  badgeof 
the  Earl  of  Essex.  Whereupon  did  the  sergeant 
ground  his  halbert,  and  say  unto  me,— 

«  That  badye  commsmds  admittanee  every  where: 
—your  folk  likewise  may  come  in.** 

Master  Greene  was  red-hot  angry,  and  told  me 
he  would  bring  him  before  the  counciL  j 

William  smiled,  and  Master  Greene  said, 

**  Why,  would  not  you,  if  you  were  in  my  place  ?** 
He  replied, 

'*  lam  an  haJf  inclined  to  do  worse^-^  bring  hisn 
before  the  audience  some  spare  hour,** 

At  the  oloee  of  the  burial  service,  all  the  poets  of 
the  age  threw  their  pens  into  the  grave,  together 
with  the  pteoes  they  had  oomposed  in  praise  or  lamen- 
tation of  the  deceased.  William  Shakspeare  was  the 
only  poet  who  abstained  firom  throwing  either  pen 
or  poem,— oU  which  no  one  marvelled,  he  being  of 
low  estate,  and  the  others  not  having  yet  taken  hfan 
by  the  hand.  Yet  many  authors  recognised  him,  not 
indeed  as  author,  but  as  player;  and  one,  civiler 
than  the  rest,  came  up  unto  him  triumphantly,  hb 
eyes  sparkling  wit^  glee  and  satisfaetion,  and  said 
oonsolatorily,— 

"  In  due  time,  my  honest  friend,  you  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  do  as  much  for  one  of  us.** 

<*  After  such  encouragement,**  replied  our  townt- 
'  man,  "  I  am  bound  in  duty  to  give  you  the  preference, 
should  I  indeed  be  worthy." 

Thb  was  the  only  smart  thing  he  uttered  all  the 
remainder  of  the  day  *,  during  the  whole  of  it  he  ap- 
peared to  be  half  lost,  I  know  not  whether  in  melan- 
choly or  in  meditation,  and  soon  left  us.** 

Here  endeth  all  that  my  kinsman  Jacob  wrote  about 
William  Shakspeare,  saving  and  excepting  hb  excuses 
for  having  written  so  much.  The  rest  of  hb  letter  was 
on  a  matter  of  wider  and  mightier  import,  namely, 
on  the  price  of  Cotteswolde  cheese  at  Evesham  fair. 
And  yet,  although  ingenious  men  be  not  among  the 
necessaries  of  life,  there  b  something  in  them  that 
makes  lis  curious  in  regard  to  their  goings  and  do- 
ings. It  were  to  be  wished  that  some  of  them  had 
attempted  to  be  better  accountants,  and  others  do  ap- 
pear to  have  laid  aside  the  copybook  full  early  in 
the  day. 

A  Wise  Man*s  Revenge, — Lycurgus,  when  they  had 
abandoned  to  hb  revenge  him  who  bad  put  out  hb 
eye,  took  him  home,  and  the  punishment  he  inlKeted 
was  sedulous  instructions  to  virtue;  after Vhkfa,  the 
offender  being  restored  to  his  people^  was  by  tbenb 
from  a  rash  and  ii^urious,  found  beoDine  a  good^ 
honest,  and  modesty  citixen.^/>ii  Vuig, 


BonrANOB  or  bbaz.  lifb. 

UII. — ▲  TaJlGBDT   OF  THC   WAft    IN   SFAIK. 

(From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  D*Abrantes,J 
A  -macufSMT  was  sent  from  Burgos  against  a  GuetUUi 
party,  under  the  Marqub  of  Villa  Campo,  and  ordered 
to  treat  the  Spanbrds  with  the  most  rigorous  severity^ 
especially  the  inhabitants  of  Arguano,  a  little  village 
near  the  famous  forest  of  Covelleda,  whose  deep 
shades,  intersected  only  by  narrow  footpaths,  were  the 
resort  of  banditti  and  Guerillas.  A  principal  Ceature 
of  the  whole  Spanish  war  was  the  eelerity  with  which 
all  our  movements  were  notified  to  the  insurgent 
chiefs,  and  the  difficulty  we  experienced  in  procuring 
a  spy  or  a  guide,  while  these,  when  found,  proved 
almost  uniformly  treacherous.  The  battalion  bad  to 
march  through  a  frightful  country,  climbing  rugged 
rooks^  and  crossing  frozen  torrents,  always  in  dread 
of  unforeseen  and  sudden  dangers.  They  reaehed 
the  village,  but  perceived  no  movement — heard  IMI 
noise.  Some  soldiers  advanced,  but  saw  nolbing^— 
absolute  solitude  reigned.  The  officer  in  eommant^ 
suapectmg  an  ambushf  ordered  the  utmost  ciroum- 
wpection.  The  troops  entered  the  street,  and  arrived 
at  a  small  opening,  where  some  sheaves  of  wheat  and 
Indian  corn,  and  a  quantity  of  Uwves  were  still 
smoking  on  the  ground,  but  consumed  to  a  cinder 
and  swimming  in  floods  of  wine,  which  had  streamed 
from  leathern  skins  that  had  evidently  been  purpeae^ 
broached  as  the  provisions  had  been  burnt,  to  prevent 
their  falling  into  the  bands  of  the  Frenoh* 

No  sooner  had  the  eoldiers  ea^gfied  tbetneelviS^ 
that  after  all  their  toib  and  dangers  no  refredimeut 
was  to  be  obtained,  than  they  roared  with  rage — Imt 
no  vengeance  was  within  reach !  All  the  inhabttantt 
hsA  fled!— fled  into  that  forest  where  they  might 
defy  ptursttit. 

'  Suddenly  cries  trere  heard  issuing  from  one  of  the 
dtterted^cottages,  amongst  which  the  soldiers  had  dis- 
persed themselves  in  hopes  of  discovering  some  food 
or  booty ;  they  proceeded  from  young  teoman  hold- 
ing a  child,  a  year  old,  in  h  r  arms,  'vhom  the  soldier^ 
were  dragging  before  Cheir  lieiktenant.  "  Stay,  lieu- 
tenant,** said  one  of  them,  **  here  is  a  woman  we  have 
found  sitting  beside  an  old  one,  who  b  past  speaking : 
question  her  a  little.** 

She  was  dressed  in  the  peasant  costume  of  the 
Sorb  and  Rioja  mountains ;  and^was  pale,  but  not 
trembling. 

*<  Why  are  you  alone  here  ?**  asked  the  lieutenant. 

«  I  staid  with  my  grandmother,  who  b  paralytic, 
and  could  not  follow  the  rest  to  the  forest,"  replied 
die,  haughtily,  and  as  if  vexed  at  being  obliged  to 
drop  a  word  in  presence  of  a  Frenchman ;  « I  staid 
to  take  care  of  her.** 

<*Why  have  your  neighbours  left  the  village?** 
The  Spamard*s  eyes  flashed  fire;  she  fixed  on  the 
lieutenant  a  look  of  strange  import,  and  answered  : 
«*You  know  very  well;  were  they  not  all  to  be 
noassacrtd  ?  *' 

The  lieutenant  shrugged  hb  sboolders:  <<B«t 
why  did  you  burn  the  bread  and  wheat,  and  empty 
the  wineskins?'* 

«« That  you  might  find  nothing ;  as  they  could  not 
carry  them  off,  there  was  no  alternative  but  burning 
them.*' 

At  this  moment  shouts  of  joy  arose,  and  the  sol- 
diers appeared  carrying  a  number  of  hams,  some 
loaves,  and  more  welcome  than  all,  several  skins  of 
wine,  all  discovered  in  a  vault,  the  entrance  to  which 
was  concealed  by  the  straw  the  old  woman  was  lying 
on.  The  young  peasant  darted  on  them  a  look  of 
infernal  vengeance,  while  the  lieutenant,  who  had 
pondered  with  anxiety  on  the  destitute  and  sinking 
condition  of  hb  troops,  rejoiced  for  a  moment 
in  the  unexpected  supply.  But  the  recent  poben- 
ing  of  several  cisterns,  and  other  fearful  examples, 
putting  him  on  hb  guard,  he  again  interrogated  the 
woman. 
_  *<  Whence  eome  these  providons?  ** 

'<They  are  all  the  same  as  those  we  btumt;  we 
concealed  them  for  our  friends.** 
«  Is  your  husband  with  yonder  brigands  ?  **   , 
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"  My  husband  is  in  heaven  I "  said   slia»  lifting 

up  her  eyes ;  **  be  died  for  the  good  cause,— that  of 

God  and  King  Ferdinand !  ** 
**  Have  you  any  brother  amongst  them  ?  ** 

'  «!  have  no  iongtra  tie— except  my  poor  child'*-, 
and  she  pressed  the  infant  to  her  heart : — the  poor 
little  creature  was  thin  and  sallow,  but  ito  large  black 
eyes  gUsteoed  as  they  turned  to  its  mother.  ; 

**  Commander,**  exclaimed  one  of  the  soldiers, 
**  pray  order  divisions  of  the  booty,  for  we  are  very 
hungry,  and  devilish  thirsty.** 

"  One  moment,  my  children ;  listen,**  said  he, 
eyeing  the  young  woman  with  suspicious  inquisition ; 
*'  these  provisions  are  good  I  hope? ** 

"How  should  they  be  oUierwise?**  replied  the 
Spaniard,  contemptuously, — "they  were  not  for  you.** 
"  Well  I  here's  to  thy  health,  then,  demooia,**  said  a 
jTOKing  sub-lieutenant,  opening  one  of  the  skins  and 
preparing  for  a  draught,  but  his  more  prudent  oom- 
mailder  still  restnined  him. 

^  «« One  moment.  Since  this  wine  b  good,  you  will 
not  ^ihieot  to  a  gUMS." 

t^  <^h,  dear  no!  as  mudi  as  you  please.**  And,  ac- 
cepting the  mess-glass  offered  by  the  lieutenant,  she 
emptied  it  without  hesitation. 

•*  Hum !  Huxsa !  **  shouted  the  soldiers,  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  intoxication  without  danger. 

"  And  your  child  will  drink  some  also,*'  said  the 
lieutenant;  "he  is  so  pale^  that  it  will  do  him  good.** 

The  Spaniard  had  herself  drank  without  hesitation, 
but  in  holding  the  cup  to  her  infont*s  lips  her  hand 
trembled:  the  motion,  however,  was  unpereeived, 
and  the  diild  also  eooiptied  bis  glass.  Thereupon  the 
provisions  speedily  disappeared,  and  all  partook  both 
of  food  and  wine.  Suddenly,  however,  the  infont 
was  observed  to  turn  livid— its  features  contracted-, 
and  its  mouth,  convulsed  with  agony,  gave  vent  to 
piteous  shrieks.  The  mother  too,  though  her  forti- 
tude  suppressed  all  complaint,  could  scarcely  stand, 
and  her  distorted  features  betrayed  her  sufferings. 

"Wretch I**  exclaimed  the  commandant,  "thou 
bast  poisoned  us  I " 

**  yes,"  said  she  with  a  ghastly  smile,  falling  to 
the  ground  beside  her  chil4  already  strugglbg 
with  the  death-rattle.  «  Tes;  I  have  poisoned  you. 
I  knew  you  would  fetch  the  skins  from  their  hiding- 
place;— was  it  likely  ypu  would  leave  a  dying  creature 
undisturbed  on  her  litter!  Yes — yes — you  will  die, 
and  die  in  perdition,  while  I^shall  go  to  heaven.** 

Her  last  words  were  scarcely  audible,  and  the  sol- 
diers at  first  did  not  comprehend  the  full  horror  of 
their  situation ;  but  as  the  poison  operated,  the  Spa- 
niard's declaration  was  l^ibly  transUted  in  her  con- 
vulsed features.  No  power  could  longer  restrain 
them ;  in  vain  their  commander  interposed ;  they  re- 
pulsed him,  and  dragging  their  expiring  victim  by 
the  hair  to  the  brink  of  the  torrent,  threw  her  into  it, 
aher  lacerating  her  with  more  than  a  hundred  Mbre 
strokes.  She  uttered  not  a  groan.  As  for  the  child, 
it  was  the  first  victim. 

Twenty-two  men  were  destroyed  by  this  exploit 

which  I  cannot  call  otherwise  than  great  and  heroic 
The  oonunander  himself  told  me  he  escaped  by 
miracle. 

The  persuasion  that  the  bed  of  death  would  be  dis- 
turbed in  search  of  booty,  was  indeed  holding  us  as 
savages;  and  such  was  the  Impression  produced  b/ 
the  man  who  could  command,  "  Let  no  sanctuary 
deter  your  search.'*  By  such  means  were  the  popu« 
lace  from  the  beginning  exasperated  against  us,  and 
especially  by  the  oppressions  of  General  D»*»»*«lf 
the  inhabitanto  of  Argueno  had  not  received  informa- 
tion that  they  were  to  be  massacred,  Uiey  would  not 
have  taken  the  lead  in  massacre. 
1^  Such  were  the  people  amongst  whom  I  dwelt. 
When  this  tale  was  related  to  me,  on  the  eve  of  my 
departure  from  Burgos,  I  shuddered  in  contemplating 
on  the  murderous  war  of  people  against  people !  I 
trembled  for  the  first  time  since  my  entrance  into 
Spain.  I  was  become  timid.  Alas !  it  was  not  on 
my  own  account— but  I  was  again  approaching  the 
great  crisis  of  maternity— and  amidst  what  perili^ 
good  God!  was  my  chUd  destined  to  see  the  Hght. 
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PLATS. 

BY  WILLUM   HAZLITT. 
VO.    II. CTMSKLINX. 

CrxBKUvx  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  Shaks- 
peare's  historical  plays.     It  may  be  considered  as  a 
dramatic  romance,  in  which  the  most  striking  parts 
of  the  story  are  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
and  the  intermediate  circumstances  are  explained  by 
the  different  speakers,  as  occasion  renders  it  necessary. 
The  action  is  less  concentrated  in  consequence ;  but 
the  interest  becomes  more  aerial  and  refined,  from  the 
principle  of  perspective  introduced  into  the  subject  by 
the  imaginary  changes  of  scene,  as  well  as  by  the 
length  of  time  it  occupies.     The  reading  of  this  play 
Is  like  going  a  journey  with  some  uncertain  object  at 
the  end  of  it,  and  in  which  the  suspense  is  kept  up 
and  heightened  by  the  long  intervals  between  each 
action.     Though  the  events  are  scattered  over  such 
an  extent  of  surfiue,  and  relate  to  such  a  variety  of 
characters,  yet  the  links  which  bind  the  different  in- 
terests of  the  story  together  are  never  intirely  broken. 
The  most  straggling  and  seemingly  casual  incidento 
are  contrived  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  lead  at  last  to  t  he 
most  complete  development  of  the  catastrophe.      The 
ease  and  conscious  unconcern  with  which  this  is  effected 
only  makes  the  skill  more  wonderful.     The  business 
of  the  plot  evidently  thickens  in  the  Ust  act;  the 
story  moves  forward  with  increasing  rapidity  at  every 
step ;    ito  various  ramifications  are  drawn  from  the 
most  distant  pointo  to  the  same  centre;  the  principal 
characters  are  brought  together  and  plaeed  in  very 
critical  situations,  and  the  fete  of  almost  every  person 
in  the  drama  is  made  to  depend  on  the  solution  of  a 
single  circumsunce— the  answer  of  lachimo  to  the 
question  of  Imogen  respecting  the  obUining  of  the 
ring  from  Posthumus.     Dr  Johnson  is  of  opinion  that 
Shakspeare  was  generally  inattentive  to  the  winding, 
up  of  his  plots.     We  think  the  contrary  is  true;  and 
we  might  cite  in  proof  of  this  remark  not  only  the 
present  play,  but  the  conclusion  of  Lear,  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  of  Macbeth,  of  Othello,  even  of  Hamlet 
and  of  other  plays  of  less  moment,  in  which  the  hist 
act  is  crowded  with  decisive  evento  brought  about  by 
natural  and  striking  means. 

The  pathos  in  « Cymbeline*  is  not  violent  or  tragical 
but  of  the  most  pleasing  and  amiable  kind.  A  oer- 
tain  tender  gloom  overspreads  the  whole.  Posthumus 
is  the  ostensible  hero  of  the  piece,  but  ito  greatest 
charm  is  the  character  of  Imogen.  Posthumus  is  only 
interesting  from  the  interest  she  takes  in  him,  and 
she  is  only  interesUng  herself  from  her  tenderness 
and  constancy  to  her  husband.  It  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  Shakspeare*s  heroines,  that  they 
■eem  to  exist  only  in  their  attachment  to  others. 
They  are  pure  abstractions  of  the  affections.  We 
think  as  little  of  their  persons  as  they  do  themselves 
because  we  are  let  into  the  secreto  of  their  hearts! 
which  are  more  imporunt.  W^e  are  too  much  in- 
terested in  their  affairs  to  stop  to  look  at  their  feces, 
except  by  stealth  and  at  intervals.  No  one  ever  hit 
the  true  perfecUon  of  the  female  character,  the  sense 
of  weakness  leaning  on  the  strength  of  ito  affections 
for  support,  so  well  as  Shakspeare— no  one  ever  so 
well  painted  natural  tenderness  free  from  affectotion 
and  disguise— no  one  else  ever  so  well  showed  how 
delicacy  and  timidity,  when  driven  to  extremity, 
grow  romantic  and  extravagant ;  for  the  romance  of 
his  heroines  (in  which  they  abound)  is  only  an  ex- 
cess of  the  habitual  prejudices  of  their  sex,  scrupu- 
lous of  being  false  to  their  vows,  truant  to  their  affec- 
tion, and  tought  by  the  force  of  feeling  when  to  forego 
the  forms  of  propriety  for  the  essence  of  it.  His  women 
were,  in  this  respect,  exquisite  logicians ;  for  there  is 
nothing  so  logical  as  passion.  They  knew  their  own 
minds  exactly,  and  only  followed  up  a  favourite  idea, 
sworn  to  with  their  tongues  and  which  was  en- 
graven on  their  hearts,  into  ito  untoward  conse- 
quences. They  were  the  prettiest  set  of  martyrs  and 
confessors  on  record. 

Gibber,  in  speaking  of  the  early  English  stagey 
aocounte  for  the  want  of  prominence  and  theatri- 
cal display  in  Shakspeare*s  female  characters,  from 
the  circumstance  that  women,  in  thow  days,  wen 


not  allowed  to  play  the  parto  of  women,  which  made 
it  necessary  to  keep  them  a  good  deal  in  the  back 
ground.  Does  not  this  state  of  manners  itself,  which 
prevented  them  from  exhibiting  themselves  in  public, 
and  confined  them  to  the  relations  and  charities  of 
domestic  life,  afford  a  truer  explanation  of  the  mat- 
ter? His  women  are  certoinly  very  unlike  stage- 
heroines  ;  the  reverse  of  tragedy  queens. 

We  have  almost  as  great  an  affection  for  Imogen  as 
we  had  for  Posthumus ;  and  she  deserves  it  better. 
Of  all  Shakspeare's  women  she  is  perhaps  the  most 
tender  and  most  artless.  Her  incredulity — the 
opening  scene  with  lachimo  as  to  her  husband's  infi- 
delity— is  so  much  as  Desdemona's  backwardness  to 
believe  Othello's  jealousy.  Her  answer  to  the  most 
distressing  part  of  the  picture  is  only,  "  My  lord,  I 
fear,  has  forgot  Britain.**  Her  readiness  to  pardon 
lachimo's  false  imputation,  and  his  designs  against 
herself,  is  a  good  lesson  to  prudes ;  and  may  show 
that  where  there  is  a  real  attachment  to  virtue,  it  has 
no  need  to  bolster  itself  up  with  an  outrageous  or 
a£fected  antipathy  to  vice.  Tlie  scene  in  which 
Pisanio  gives  Imogen  his  master*s  letter,  accusing  her 
of  incontinency,  on  the  treacherous  suggestions  of 
lachimo,  is  as  touching  as  it  is  possible  for  anything 
to  be  :— 

"  PisAKio.  What  «heer,  madam  ? 
Imogkn.  False  to  his  bed?   Whatisittobefelae, 
To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him  ? 
To  weep  *twixt  clock  and  clock?    If  sleep  charge 

nature. 
To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him 
And  cry  myself  awake  ?   That's  frdse  to's  bed,  is  it? 
Pisanio.  Alas,  good  lady  1 
Imogkn.  I  false?  Thy  conscience  wttness,Iachimo» 
Thou  didst  accuse  him  of  incontinency. 
Thou  then  look*dst  like  a  villain ;  now  methinks 
Thy  fevour's  good  enough.     Some  jay  of  Itoly, 
Whose  mother  was  her  painting,  hath  betrayed  him : 
Poor  I  am  stale,  a  garment  out  of  fashion. 
And  for  I  am  richer  than  t*  hang  by  the  walls, 
I  must  be  right :  to  pieces  with  me.     Oh, 
Men*s  vows  are  women's  traitors.    All  good  seem'ng 
By  thy  revolt,  oh  husband !  shall  be  thought 
Put  on  for  viUany :  not  bom  where't  grows. 
But  worn  a  bait  for  ladies. 
Pisanio.  Good  madam,  hear  me-. 

Imogen.  Talk  thy  tongue  weary,  speak: 
I  have  heard  I  am  a  strumpet,  and  naine  ear, 
Therein  false  struck,  can  take  no  greater  wound. 
Nor  tent  to  bottom  that." 

When  Pisanio,  who  had  been  charged  to  kill  his 
mistress,  puto  her  in  a  way  to  live,  she  says  :— 
"  VVhy,  good  fellow. 

What  shall  I  do  the  whUe?  Where  bide?  How 
live? 

Or  in  my  life  what  comfort,  when  I  am 

Dead  to  my  husband?" 
Yet  when   he   advises  her    to  di^uise  herself  in 
boy's  clothes,  and  suggesto  "  a  course  pretty  and  full 
in  view,  by  which  she  may  happily  be  near  the  resi- 
dence of  Posthumus,"  she  exclaims, 

'*  Oh,  for  such  means 

rhough  perU  to  my  modesty,  not  death  on't, 

I  would  adventure." 

And  when  Pisanio,  enlarging  on  the  consequences, 
tells  her  she  must  change, 

**  Fear  and  niceness. 
The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or  more  truly 
Woman  ito  pretty  self,  into  a  waggish  courage     * 
Ready  in  gibes,  quick-ansirered,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrellous  as  the  weasel," 
She  interrupto  him  hastily, — 
«*  Nay,  be  brief; 

I  see  into  thy  end,  and  am  ahnost 
A  man  already," 

In  her  journey,  thus  disguised,  to  Milford  Haven, 
she  loses  her  guide  and  her  way ;  and,  unbosoming 
her  complaints,  says  beautifully,— 

<*  My  dear  lord. 
Thou  art  one  of  the  false  ones ;  now  I  think  on  thef» 
My  hunger's  gone^  but  even  before,^I  was 
At  point  to  aiek  for  food." 
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She  afterwards  finds,  as  she  thinks,  the  dead  body 
of  Posthumus  and  engages  herself  as  a  footboy  to 
serre  a  Roman  officer,  when  she  has  done  due 
obsequies  to  him  she  calls  her  former  master  :— 

«*  And  when 
'  With  wild  wood-leares  and  weeds  I  ha'  strewed 

his  grave, 
'  And  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers, 
Such  as  I  can,  twice  oV,  1*11  weep  and  sigh. 
And  leaving  so  his  service^  follow  you, 
So  please  you  entertain  me.** 
."T"  Ndw  this  is  the  very  religion  of  love.     She  all 
along  relies  little  on  her  personal  charms,  which  she 
fears  may  have  been  eclipsed  by  *<  some  painted  jay  of 
Italy  ;•*  she  relies  on  her  merit,  and  her  merit  is  in 
th*  depth  of  her  love,  her  truth,  and  her  consUncy. 
Her  admiration  of  her  beauty  is  exerted  with  as  little 
eoaseiousness  as  possible  on  her  part.     There  are 
two  delicious  descriptions  given  of  her,  one  when 
aba  is  asleep,  and  one  when  she  is  supposed  dead. 
Arviragus  thus  addresses  her :_ 

«  With  fairest  flowers. 
While  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
111  sweeten  thy  sad  grave ;  thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower  that's  like  thy  fiwe,  pale  primroae,  nor 
The  azur*d  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins,  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  which  not  to  slander 
OuUweeten*d  not  thy  breath.** 

lachimo  g^ves  another  thus,  when  he  steals  into 
her  bed-chamber  :— 

"Cytherea, 
How  bravely  thou  beeom'st  thy  bed !  Fresh  lily, 
And  whiter  than  the  sheets.   That  I  might  touch^- 
Biit  kiss,  one  kiss— 'Tis  her  breathing  that 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thus;  the  flame  o*  the 
taper 

'  Bows  toward  her,  and  would  under-peep  her  lids 
To  see  the  inclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
Under  the  windows,  white  and  azure,  laced 

'    With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct — on  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cinque-spotted,  like  the  crimson  drop 

•   I*  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip.** 

There  is  a  moral  sense  in  the  proud  beauty  of  thia 
last  image,  a  rich  surfeit  of  the  fimcy, — as  that  welK> 
known  passage  beginning,  **  Me  of  my  lawful  ple»- 
sure  she  [restrained,  and  prayed  me  oft  forbearance," 
sets  a  keener  edge  upon  it  by  the  inimitable  picture 
of  modesty  aud  self-deniaL 

'  The  character  of  Cloten,  the  conceited  booby  lord 
and  rejected  lover  of  Imogen,  though  not  very 
agreeable  in  itself,  and  at  present  obsolete,  is  drawn 
with  great  humour  and  knowledge  of  character. 
The  description  which  Imogen  gives  of  his  un- 
welcome addresses  to  her— "Whose  love-suit  has 
been  to  me  as  fearlEil  as  a  si^e'* — ^is  enough  to  warn 
the  most  ridiculous  lover  of  his  folly«  It  is  re- 
markable that  though  Goten  makes  so  poor  a  figure 
in  love,  he  is  described  as  assuming  an  air  of  con- 
sequence as  the  queen's  son  in  a  council  of  states 
and,  with  all  the  absurdity  in  his  person  and  manner, 
is  not  without  shrewdness  in  his  observations.  So 
true  is  it  that  folly  is  as  often  owing  to  a  want  of 
proper  'sentiment  as  to  a  want  of  understanding. 
The  exclamation  of  the  ancient  critic,  **  Oh,  Menan- 
der  and  Nature,  which  of  you  copied  from  the 
other  !**  would  not  be  misapplied  to  Shakspeare. 

The  other  characters  in  thb  play  are  represented 
with  great  truth  and  aoeuracy ;  and,  as  it  happens  in 
most  of  the  author's  works,  there  is  not  only  the  ut- 
most keeping  in  each  separate  character ;  but  in  the 
easting  of  the  different  parts,  and  their  relation  to  one 
another,  there  is  an  affinity  and  harmony  like  what 
we  may  observe  in  the  gradations  of  colour  in  a 
picture.  The  striking  and  powerful  contrasts  in 
which  Shakspeare  abounds  could  not  escape  obser- 
vatbn :  but  the  use  he  nukes  of  the  principle  of 
analogy  to  reooncile  the  greatest  diversities  of  ehaiao- 
ter,  and  to  maintain  a  continuity  of  feeling  through- 
out* has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to.  In 
«  Cymbeline,*  for  instance,  the  principal  intertst^arises 
out  of  the  unalterable  fidelity  of  Imogen  to  her 
husband,  under    the    most    trying   eircumstaooes. 


Now  the  other  parts  of  the  picture  are  filled  up 
with  subordinate  examples  of  the  same  feelings  va- 
riously modified  by  different  situations,  and  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  virtue  and  vice.  The  plot  is 
aided  by  the  amorous  importunities  of  Cloten ;  by 
the  tragical  determination  of  lachimo  to  conceal 
the  defeat  of  his  project  by  a  daring  imposture; 
the  faithful  attachment  of  Pisanio  to  his  mistresa 
is  an  affecting  accompaniment  to  the  whole;  the 
obstinate  adherence  to  his  purpose  in  Bellarius, 
who  keeps  the  fiite  of  the  prinoess  so  long  a  secret, 
in  resentment  for  the  ungrateful  return  to  his 
former  services ;  the  incorrigible  wickedness  of  the 
queen,  and  even  the  blind  uxorious  confidence  of 
Cymbeline,  are  all  so  many  lines  of  the  same  story 
leading  to  the  same  point.  The  efibct  of  this  coinci- 
dence is  rather  felt  than  observed;  and  as  the  impres- 
sion exists  unconsciously  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
so  it  probably  arose  in  the  same  manner  in  the  mind 
of  the  author,  not  from  design,  but  from  the  force  of 
natural  association,  a  particular  train  of  feeling 
suggesting  diffisrent  inflections  of  the  same  predomi- 
nant principle,  melting  into,  and  atrengthening  one 
another, — like  chords  in  music.  * 

The  characters  of  Bellarius,  Gniderien,  and  Arvi- 
ragus, and  the  romantic  scenes  in  which  they  appear, 
are  a  fine  relief  to  the  intrigues  and  artificial  refine- 
ments of  the  court  from  which  they  are  banished. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  wildness  and  simplicity  of 
the  descriptions  of  the  mountain  life  they  lead.  They 
follow  the  pursuits  of  huntsmen,  not  of  shepherds ;  and 
this  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  and 
uncertainty  of  the  rest  of  the  story,  and  with  the 
scenes  Jn  which  they  are  afterwards  called  on  to  act. 
How  admirably  the  youthful  fire  and  impatience  to 
emerge  from  their  obscurity  in  the  young  princes 
is  opposed  to  the  cooler  calculations  and  prudent 
resignation  of  their  more  experienced  counsellor! 
How  well  the  disadvantages  of  knowledge  and  of 
ignorance,  of  solitude  and  society,  are  placed  against 
caeh  other! 

•*  Gnmxarus.  Out^of^'your  proof  you  speak:  we 
poor  unfledged 

Have  never  wing'd  from  view  o*  the  nest;  nor 
know  not 
•    What  air*s  from  home.     Haply  this  life  b  best, 

If  quiet  life  is  best ;  sweeter  to  you 

That  have  a  sharper  known ;  well  corresponding 

With  your  stiff  age :  but  unto  us  it  is 

A  cell  of  ignorance,  travelling  a-bed, 

A  prison  for  a  debtor,  that  not  dares 

To  suide  a  limit. 

Arviraous.  What  should  we  speak  of 

When  we  are  old  as  you  ?     When  we  shall  hear 

The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December  I     How 

In  this  our  pinching  cave  shall  we  discourse 

The  freezing  hours  away?  We  have  seen  nothing*; 
f    We  are  beastly ;  subtle  as  the  fox  for  prey. 

Like  warlike  as  the  wolf  for  what  we  eat  : 
.   Our  valour  is  to  chase  what  flies;  our  cage 

We  make  a  quire,  as  doth  the  prison'd  bird, 
^   And  sing  our  bondage  freely.** 

The  answer  of  Bellarius  to  this  expostulation  is 
hardly  satisfactory ;  for  nothing  can  be  an  answer  to 
hope,  or  the  passion  of  the  mind  for  unknown  good, 
but  experience.  The  Forest  of  Arden  in  *  As  You 
Like  It*  can  alone  compare  with  the  mountain  scenes ia 
'  Cymbeline:*  yet  how  difierent  the  contemplative 
quiet  of  the  one  from  the  enterprising  boldness  and 
precarious  subsistence  of  the  other !  Shakspeare  not 
only  lets  us  into  the  minds  of  his  characters,  but  gives 
a  tone  and  colour  to  the  scenes  he  describes  from  the 
feelings  of  their  imaginary  inhabitants.  He^  at  tha 
same  time,  presents  the  utmost  propriety  of  action 
and  passion,  and  gives  all  their  local  accompaniments. 
If  he  was  equal  to  the  greatest  things  she  was  not 
above  attention  to  the  smallest.  Thus  the  gallant 
sportsmen  in  '  Cymbeline*  have  to  encounter  the 
abrupt  declivities  of  hill  and  vallies :  Touchstone  and 
Audrey  jog  along  a  level  path.  The  deer  in  Cym- 
beline are  only  regarded  as  objects  of  prey.  **  The 
gaaoe's  a  fool,**  &c. ;  with  Jacques,  they  are  fine  sub- 
jects to  moralise  upon  at  leisure^  **  under  the  sbadt 
of  melancholy  boughs.** 


We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  play,  which  is  a  fii 
vourite  with  us,  without  noticing  some  occasional 
touches  of  natural  piety  and  morality.  We  may 
allude  here  to  the  opening  of  the  scene  in  whidi 
Bellarius  instructs  the  young  Princes  to  pay  Aefar 
orisons  to  heaven :«. 

'*  See,  boys,  this  gate 
Instructs  you  how  t*  adore  the  heav'ns ;  and  bows 

you 
To  morning's  holy  office. 
GniDxaius.  Hail,  heaven !] 
AviRAOus.  Hail,  heaven !     * 
Bkllaeius.  Now  for  our  mountain  sport,  up  to 

yon  hiU." 
What   a    grace    and   unaffected    spirit  of  piety 
breathes  in  this  passage;     In  like  manner,  one  of  the 
brothers  says  to  the  other,  when  about  to  perform 
the  funeral  rites  to  Fidele  : — 

**  Nay,  Cadwell,  we  must  lay  his  bead  to  the  Eait» 
My  fkther  hath  a  reason  for  't.** 

Shakspeare's  morality  is  introduced  in  the  same 
simpte  unobtrusive  manner.  Imogen  will  not  let 
her  companions  stay  away  firom  the  chase  to  attend 
her  when  sick,  and  gives  her  reason  for  it—  2 

*<  Stick*  to  your  journal  course;  the  breach    of 

custom 
Is  breach  of  alL" 

When  the  queen  attempts  to  disguise  her  motivee 
for  procuring  the  poison  from  Comelius»  by  saying 
she  means  to  try  its  effects  on  «  creatures  not  worth 
hanging,**  his  answer  conveys  at  once  a  tadt  reproof 
of  her  hypocrisy  and  a  useful  lesson  of  hunumity-* 

** Your  highneas 

Shall  from  this  practice    but  make  hard  your 
heart." 

EDUOATZON    OF    THB    MZDDZA 
0Z.A88B8. 

[ComiimMaiUm  of  Hu  Second  ChapUr  of  Mr  Simp§om*§ 
INecntUpof  Pofndar  EdmoaHom  09  a  Noikmml  Obfmd,^ 

COMnMTS  : TALtM.  MOaAUTT  OP  CLASSICS. 

It  is  a  natural  result  of  the  long  reign  of  an  institu- 
tion which  it  is  held  a  sort  of  treason  to  question, 
that  it  is  HI  prepared  for  its  defence  when  it  comes  to 
be  put  upon  it.  The  treatises  professedly  defensive 
of  classical  literature  are  few,  because,  like  the  popish 
foith,  it'bas  long  churned  infallibility,  and  the  need  of 
apologies  for  it  was  as  little  dreamed  of  as  arguments 
for  popery  at  Rome.  When  we  do  meet  with  that 
superfluity,  as  hitherto  deemed,  a  defence  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  or  rather  a  catalogue  of  their  merits  which 
is  not  expected  to  be  questioned,  it  is  wonderful  how 
feeble  we  find  it.  Scarcely  an  exception  exists;  even 
the  talent  of  a  Vicesimus  Knox  is  nought  here.  The 
advocates  of  the  dead  languages  uniformly  avoid,  or 
at  least  mistake,  the  true  ground  of  the  controversy. 
They  expatiate  on  the  absolute  merits  of  classical 
literature,  but  never  dream  of  comparing  it  with  the 
education  which  it  excludes.  When  the  question, 
however,  is  set  on  this  latter  ground,  it  is  capable  of 
great  abridgment;  for,  though  we  should  grant  much 
of  absolute  value  to  the  actual  attainment  of  classical 
accomplishment,  the  experience  of  centuries  has  de- 
monstrated that  it  is  of  value  to  so  few  of  those  who 
are  forced  to  pursue  i^  that  the  patient  repetition  of 
the  error  from  generation  to  generation, — the  unques- 
tioned duty  of  each  oblivious  father  to  enter  his  son 
in  the  classical  curriculum,  as  he  was  entered  by  his 
son's  grand&ther,  in  which  he  is  to  devote  years  to 
what  is  expected  to  be  fiuthfully  forgotten,  moro 
Mq/onon,  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  force  of  an 
ignorant  custom  enthralling  an  imperfectly-educated 
people.  Weretheactualvalue,  then,  of  classical  study 
tenfold  what  it  is,  if  it  be  true  that  ninety-nine  in  every 
hundred  who  engage  in  it  fail,  and  for  centuriee 
have  foiled,  of  attaining  to  that  degree  of  proficiency 
which  is  of  any  value  at  all,  then  classical  study  ia 
not  the  proper  education  for  ninety-nine  in  every 
hundred  of  those  who  at  present  lose  their  time  in 
the  pursuit  of  it ;  and,  who,  as  there  is  no  substitute, 
•re  left  uneducated  to  all  usefiil  praetlcal  ends  and 
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jpurpoflct.  What  it  therefore  wanted,  ia  to  abolish 
the  exciusiveness  of  the  dead  languages;  to  allot 
them  their  proper  place  m  tubjeots  of  study;  to 
fender  them  easily  accessible  to  all  who  seek  them, 
either  as  necessary  to  a  learned  professioo*  as  a  direct 
gratification  of  taste,  or  an  elegant  acoomplibhment ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  substitute,  in  early  and  ge- 
neral education,  objects  of  study  more  practically 
useful,  which,  from  their  nature,  will  be  better  re- 
membered, and  will  furnish  the  substantial  power  of 
knowledge  and  resource  for  life.  All  the  real  bene- 
fit society  to  from  the  classics  will  thus  be  presenred  ;  it 
being  obrious  that  no  benefit  accrues  in  any  way  what- 
•rer,  either  to  the  student  or  the  community,  from 
their  stated  oblivion.  When  we  come  to  the  proposed 
•educational  strtMtitute,  however,  it  is  hoped  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  condition  of  the  non-classical 
irorld,  will,  after  all,  not  be  so  desolate ;  and,  that, 
though  labouring  in  another  field,  or  travellers  by 
•ftOtber  road,  tbey  will  present  an  atpeot  of  society 
at  least  as  enlightened,  as  powerful,  and  m  aoeom- 
plished,  as  any  to  be  found  within  the  walls  of  the 
most  ancient  classical  foundations.  Now  all  this  is  true> 
erea  on  the  assumption  of  greater  advantages  than 
can  well  be  conceded  to  the  dead  langfuages ;  but  it 
is  still  more  worthy  of  consideration,  if  it  be  true 
that  their  Tahic  h  greatly  orerrated. 

What  is  arrogated  for  Latin  and  Greek  may  be 
comprised  in  a  few  particulars.  They  afford,  it  is 
-aaid,  the  best  possible  discipline  for  the  intelleotual 
fteateieSf-^tlMy  are,  from  their  perfection,  as  tongues, 
ihe  best  known  subjects  of  philological  exercise; — 
§»  the  seme  reason,  they  are  the  most  perfect  instru- 
iBents  of  thought  with  which  we  are  acquainted ; — 
as  radical  languages,  they  are  the  aouraes  of  a  most 
extenaive  and  instructive  etymology ;— tbey  «re  the 
depositories  of  much  useful  science  and  sublime  phi- 
losophy, physical  and  moral ; — they  are,  finally,  par 
MseeUenee,  the  native  tongues  of  poetry,  eloquence, 
wit,  and  taste.  Generally,  I  would  humbly  argue 
that  none  of  these  claims  are  exclusive,  even  if 
^gnmled  to  their  fullest  extent.  The  study  of  Eng- 
lish alone,  to  say  nothing  of  other  modem  languages, 
affords  ample  scope  for  intellectual  diseiplme,  to  the 
limited  extent  that  language  can  supply  it;  our  own 
tongue  is  a  copious  and  refined  instrument  of  thought, 
and  is  capable  of  a  most  critical  and  logical  analysis; 
the  Celtic,  Saxon,  and  Scandinavian,  have  stronger 
elaimn  on  the  ground  of  etymology,  yet  are  never 
appealed  to  as  necessary  to  explain  their  derivatives ; 
and  no  more  need  the  Latin  and  Greek.  We  are  richer 
han  Greece  and  Rome  in  poetry,  oratory,  wit,  and 
taste,  because  we  have  all  their*  transferred,  and  all 
our  own  superadded ;  and,  lastly,  our  science  and 
philosophy  reduce  the  pretensions  of  the  Latins  and 
Greeks,  in  this  particular,  to  utter  insignificance. 

It  is  no  reply  to  say  that  all  these  advantages  were 
originally  borrowed  from  the  ancient  tongues.  This  is 
granted,  and  gratefully  acknowledged  ;  still,  if  it  was 
borrowed,  it  is  incorporated  ;  the  loan  is  not  merely 
enjoyed*  but  added  to  an  immense  superstructure  of 
oapital  unknown  to  the  lenders.  Into  Englbh  ore 
transferred  and  incorporated  correct  logical  gram- 
mar,—copious,  refined,  and  exquisitely  various  ex- 
pression,—a  store  of  ta«te,  elegance,  imagery,  pathos, 
wit,  and  criticism,— and  all  the  science  worth  trans- 
ferring ;  while  the  ancient  authors  themselves  are  all 
translated  to  the  complete  and  undeniable  appropria- 
tion of  everything  but  ceruin  felicitous  turns  of  ex- 
pression, the  only  quality  which  translation  cannot 
transfier;  but,  at  its  best,  a  hixnry,  too  dearly  pur- 
chased  by  exclusive  study  for  one-fourth  of  a  Up- 
time. It  is  undeniable,  that,  as  records  of  ancient 
civilization,  such  as  it  was,  and  of  the  institutions, 
laws,  philosophy,  and  literature  of  Greeoe  and  Rome, 
they  are  all  transferred  into  our  own  language. 
An  unfiur  use  is  made,  in  the  controversy,  of  the  fiicty 
that  the  New  TesUment  is  written  in  Greek ;  and  a 
sort  of  charge  of  impiety  is  insinuated  against  those 
who  object  to  the  universal  study  of  the  tongue  on 
this  account.  Now,  no  one  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
propose  to  extinguish  Greek  as  an  entity,  or  to  deny 
that  theologians  ought  to  be  master  of  it.  But  if 
the  Chrbtian  message  is  only  to  bo  understood  in 


Greek,  why  iras  it  translaud  into  English,  and  In 
that  language  alone  read  to  and  by  the  universal 
British  people,  with  the  perfect  sanction  of  their  spi- 
ritual guides,  themselves  masters  of  the  original  ? 

This  discussion  might  be  extended  far  beyond  the 
space  which  can  be  allotted  to  it  here.  It  may  be 
observed,  summarily,  1st,  It  is  to  mistake,  as  shall 
be  made  to  appear  In  the  sequel*  the  nature  and 
operation  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  to  talk 
of  cultivating  an  instrument  of  thought  prtviomtfy  to 
using  it  in  actual  thinking.  The  use  of  the  tod  is 
learned  by  applying  it  to  the  materialf  and  cannot  he 
learned  without  it;  and,  moreover,  the  material 
must  be  understood  before  the  tool  can  be  oonoeiTed. 
The  fi^ulties  require  knowledge  first,  and  then  ex- 
pression in  language;  to  reverse  the  order  were  a 
solecism ;  in  a  word,  thought  must  preoede  language ; 
the  utmost  analytical  refinements  of  language  are 
only  so  many  means  of  ezpressiag  varieties  of  thought ; 
the  language  did  not  oreate  the  thought,  bat  the 
thought  dessanded  the  hnguage;  so  that  when  a 
mere  philologist  is  cagaged  in  his  analytical  task, 
and  is  dealing  with  ideas  as  wefll  as  words,  he  de- 
ceives himself  if  he  thinks  that  the  most  refined  ex- 
pressions, the  most  delicate  shades  of  meaning  sug- 
gesud  the  ideas;  much  mors  if  he  imagines  that 
they  constitute  the  ideas  themselves.  How  and 
where  ideas  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  rifht  exercise 
of  the  fiiculties  will  afterwards  be  shown ;  and  it  Is 
trusted  that  it  wOl  then  appear  that  nature  has  or- 
dained a  better  course  for  this  than  translating,  ana- 
lysing and  parsing  a  page  of  Greek;  nay,  that  this 
last  operation  itself  will  be  more  intelligently  and 
usefully  performed  -by  the  student,  who  comes  to  it 
with  the  kne«rledge  stares  of  an  inteUeotiud  training 
more  in  aoeordanee  with  nature. 

Sod,  It  will  likewise  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  itmk 
there  are  modes  of  disciplining  the  mind  much  more 
effectual  than  the  most  oritioal  philology,  which 
itself  will  be  iacaloulably  aided  by  that  previous 
better  discipline.  As  languages,  Greek  and  Latin 
exercise  but  one  fisculty,t-.vis.  verbal  memory;  their 
advocates  who  argue  that  they  communicate  a  store 
of  ideas,  forget  that  these  are  as  distinct  from  the 
languages  themselves,  «  as  is  the  swimmer  firom  the 
flood,**  and  that  there  are  better,  because  more  natu- 
ral, modes  of  obtaining  them,  modes  nnich  more  in- 
titled  to  the  name  of  intellectual  discipline. 

3rd,  The  etymological  argument  is  k»ing  weight 
every  day.  The  derivatives  in  English  are  made, 
and  most  successfully,  direct  subjects  of  study,  and 
as  easy  of  comprehension  as  their*  roots.  As  already 
said,  we  follow  this  course  with  all  words  of  Celtic, 
Saxon,  or  Scandinavian  origin ;  it  is  followed  now, 
with  regard  to  derivatives  from  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
every  school  girl ;  till  all  the  terms  of  art  and  science 
so  derived,  are  becoming  as  fiimiliar  as  such  words  as 
telescope,  phthsopl^,  anatomjf^  panoroma,  &c.  from  the 
Greek,  and  mensurationf  rejection^  tmaneipaiiom,  eau- 
Hon,  &c  from  the  Latin.  * 

4th,  No  one  who  knows  them,  denies  the  splen- 
dour,—imaginative,  however,  more  than  moral— of 
classical  poetry  and  oratory,  more  than  he  disallows 
the  claims  of  painting,  music,  sculpture,  and  aivhi- 
tecture.  It  is,  however,  not  too  much  to  condition  lor 
the  foruKtr,  as  we  always  do  for  the  latter,  that  those 
only  whose  talents  point  in  tlie  direction  of  the  ob- 
jecU  so  as  to  offer  a  chance  of  excellence,  should 
devote  themselves  to  them.  But  we  have  English 
poetry. 

**  We  too  can  sing 
With  Lycidas,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme.* 

We  have  exquisite  poetry,  besides,  from  female  pens, 
whose  authors  never  read  a  Greek  or  a  Latin  poet 
in  the  original. 

5th,  It  is  a  nnatter  of  surprise  to  meet  with  the 
argument  of  science  outside  the  walls  of  a  eery  old 
classical  foundation,  within  which  the  actual  state  of 
the  scientific  world  is  unknown.  Latin  and  Graek 
contained  science  for  the  fourteenth  and '  fifteenth 
centuries ;   but  it    is  surely  too  much  to  send  the 

*  Etynralofical  DictioBaries  are  now  in  every  girls'  school. 
Dr  HarriMQ  Black  has  ably  sapplieA  OUs  • 


etudent  o£  the  nineteenth  to  the  ancient  authors  for 
science.  Everything  true  and  ussfal  in  these  Is  to 
be  found,  improved  upon  an  hundrsd-fbid,  in  tho»- 
sands  of  English  books ;  while  the  great  proportion 
that  is  false  and  useless  is  better  forgotten.  We  ean 
study  Euclid's  relations  of  extension,  Diophantus*s 
relations  of  number,  and  Archimedes*s  demonstra- 
tion of  specific  gravity,  of  the  properties  of  the  lever, 
and  of  the  relations  of  the  sphere,  cylinder,  and 
cone, — found  by  Cicero  sculptured  on  his  monumen- 
tal stone, — ^without  requiring  previously  to  learn 
Greek.  No  teacher  of  chemistry,  mechanical  phi- 
losophy, anatomy,  physiology,  or  medicine,  would 
dream  of  recommending  to  hu  pupils  the  ancient 
theorists  on  these  induction-created  sciences ;  if  they 
did  so,  it  would  only  be  ss  a  curious  history  of  error, 
a  subject  for  antiquarian  research. 

If  for  moral  science,  or  ethics,  we  are  told  to  go  to 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Socrates,  Zeno,  Epicurus,  Cieaio» 
and  Seneca,  the  answer  will  naturally  be — ^to  whieh 
of  all  these?  for  the  metaphysics,  morals,  and  ethics 
of  none  of  the  Greek  sages — Cicero  and  Seneca  were 
scarcely  original  theorist^^agree  with  thoee  of  an- 
other. I  am  well  aware  that  the  same  difficulty 
occurs  to  perplex  our  choice  among  modern  meta- 
physicians and  moral  philosophers, — at  least  down  to 
the  time  of  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  who  joins  in 
the  confiession  of  the  Abb^  Bonald,  that  philoso- 
phy is  yet  in  expectation :  but  surely  we  need  not 
take  the  trouble  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek  in  quest 
of  true  philosophy  not  there  to  be  fouod,  merely  that 
we  may  read,  in  the  original,  ingenious  theories 
founded  on  false  views  of  human  nature,  declanoatory 
generalities  about  virtue  and  happiness,  the  praocioal 
worthlessness  of  which  was  exposed  by  their  Utk. 
of  practical  effecU  in  mitigating  the  selfishness,  in- 
justice, cruelty,  and  vice,  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
were  taught,  or  rather  before  whom  they  were  vainly 
displayed. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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BUITH-DATS. 

jAKUAaT  15^  1622.  At  Paris,  Jean  Baptiste 
Poquelin  de  Moliere,  the  greatest  of  oomie  dranui- 
tists ;  equally  famous  for  the  breadth  of  his  humow^ 
and  the  force  of  its  foundation  In  truth.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  upholsterer.  Like  all  the  very  greatest 
geniuses,  he  was  a  good-hearted  man.  It  was  he 
that  gave  a  piece  of  gold  by  mistake  to  a  beggar ; 
and,  upon  the  man*s  returning  it  to  him,  exclaimed, 
with  a  good  &ith  little  common  to  satirists,  "  Oh 
virtue  !  in  what  a  comer  hast  thou  niched  thyself  r 

17,  1706.  At  Boston,  in  New  England,  where 
his  father  was  a  soap-boiler  and  tallow-chandler, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  one  of  the  Founders  of  the 
American  Republic,  a  philosopher  of  the  most  prac- 
tical order,  scientific  and  moral,  but  defective  in  the 
imagiiuttive  part  of  man*s  nature,  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  its  wants.  He  b^^  life  in  Philadelphia 
with  a  half-penny  in  his  pocket,  a  roll  of  bread  in 
his  hand,  and  no  lodging ;  and  was  seen  by  his  future 
wife,  as  she  stood  at  a  window,  eating  his  roll,  and 
looking  about  him.  Such  a  b^inning  was  glorious ; 
but  it  is  a  pity  he  ended  with  cutting  his  son^yff* 
with  a  shilling,  for  differing  with  him  in  politics. 

Same  day,  1749.  At  Asti,  in  Piedmont,  of  a 
noble  £unily,  Vittorio  Alfieri,  the  most  celebrated 
trsgic  dramatist  of  Italy, — a  country  remarkable  for 
its  deficiency  in  the  dranui  solely.  He  had  mose 
will  than  power  perhaps  to  be  a  great  poet,  and  fcr 
too  little  sympathy  for  a  dramatic  one.  He  beats 
out  his  short  and  stem  sentences,  like  bolts  on  an 
anvil.  But  we  should  speak  of  him  with  hesitation^ 
having  never  been  able  to  do  more  than  look  into 
his  writings.  Alfieri  was  singularly  fond  of  horses ; 
and  used  to  allow  himself  an  additional  one^  for 
every  new  tragedy  that  he  wrote. 

18,  1689.  At  the  Chateau  of  Brede,  near  Bor^ 
deaux,  Charles  de  Seco^t,  Baron  de  Montesqnfieu  j 
a  livdy  theoretical  legislator,  more  profound  tbsn 
Us  wit  lets  him  be  taken  fbr  by  some,  and  1ms  s 
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than  his  constitutional  vivacity  and  freedom  from 
troable  would  suffer  his  natural  'powers  to  render 
him.  He  was  a  very  amiable  man.  Some  foreign 
vMit^n  wakbgupoo  bias  io  his  old  age,  fband  a  vohime 
of  Grid's  love  poems  lying  open  on  his  table  ;  and  he 
was  so  halaand  agile,  that  goii^  to  show  them  about 
his  grooods,  aad  OMsing  to  a  gate  whieh  was  locked 
and  p«t  them  tm  a  stand,  he  astonished  them  by  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  St,  and  jumping  over. 

1st  147a  At  Thorn  in  Prussia,  Nicholas  Coper- 
nicus, the  restorer  of  the  Pythagorean  and  existing 
theory  of  the  miivefse,  which  makes  the  sun  the 
centre  of  the  planetary  [system.  He  was  son  of  a 
Merchant,  and  was  in  the  chursb.  A  fear  of  offend- 
ing the  religiovs  mistakes  of  his  trase  kept  his  great 
work  a  long  time  from  the  press.  At  length  be 
permitted  it  to  appear,  and  received  a  oopy  of  it  a  few 
boms  before  be  died. 

.^  1796.  At  Greenock  in  Scotland,  James  Watt, 
the  advancer  of  the  steam-engine  to  its  present  im- 
fortant  osefiilnets.  He  was  son  of  a  tradesman,  tod 
was  bred  a  mathenaatieal  instrumest  maker. 

'     TRX   WKATHXA,   AWO   THK   MOVZMXNTS   OF   NATURK. 

Very  cold  weather  takes  place  this  time  of  year ; 
when  it  happens  otherwise,  it  generally  either  rains 
or  blows  a  gale. 

liarks  now  congregate,  and  fly  to  the  warm  stubble 
for  shelter ;  and  the  nut-hatch  is  heard.  The  slug 
makes  its  appearance,  and  commences  its  depreda- 
tions on  garden-plants  and  green  wheat.  The  thrush, 
missel-thrush,  and  hedge-sparrow,  begin  to  sing. 
The  wren  also  pipes  her  perennial  lay,  even  among 
the  flakes  of  snow.  The  titmouse  pulls  straw  out 
of  the  thatch,  in  search  of  insects.  Linnets  congre- 
gate,*and  rooks  resort  to  nest  trees  |  'pullets  begin  to 
lay ;  young  lambs  are  dropped. 

The  house-sparrow  chirps ;  the  bat  appears ; 
spiders  shoot  out  their  webe ;  and  the  blackbird 
whistles.  The  field-fares,  red-wings,  skylarks,  and 
titlarks,  resort  to  watered  meadows  for  food,  and  are 
in  part  supported  by  the  gnau  which  are  oa  the 
snow,  near  the  water.  Ivy  berries  and  the  tops  of 
tender  turnips  afford  nourishment  to  the  graminivcv 
roua  birds,  as  the  ring-dove,  &c.  Earth-worms  lie 
out  on  the  ground,  and  the  snail  appears. — Fonter^a 
Btrmmial  CaUmdar^ 

WIMTXa. 

It  was  a  winter,  such  as  when  birds  do  dk 
In  the  deep  forests;  and  the  fishes  lie 
StifiBm*d  in  the  translucent  ice,  which  makes 
Even  the  mud  and  slime  of  the  warm  lakes 
A  wrinkled  dod  a$  hard  a$  brick ;  and  wheD» 
Among  their  ehildreo,  ctmtforUM*  men 
Gather  about  great  fires,  andyttfmlcold: 
Jlat !  then  fir  the  komeUsi  beggar  oldl 

Shxllxt. 
The  rwcrd  of  winter,  keen  and  cold. 

Chaucxb. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  whosoe'er  you  are. 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm, 
How  shaU  your  houseless  heads  and  un&d  sides. 
Your  looffd  and  window'd  raggedmeee  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ?  O^  I  have  tavern 
Too  little  care  of  thief 
[It  is  King  Lear  who  is  speaking.] 

Take  physic,  pomp ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel ; 
2%mt  thou  maj/'et  shake  the  emperflux  io  them 
And  ehofo  the  heavem  morejuet,     *     * 

[Enter  Bdgar,  disguised  as  a  madman.] 
Edjf.  Away !  the  foul  fiend  follows  me ! 

Through  the  eharp  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind. 
Humph  !  go  to  thy  bed  and  warm  thee. 
Lear.  Hast  thou  given  aUtothg  two  daughters,  and  art 
thou  come  to  thief 

SHAXSrXAHK. 

Scene  in  Petruchio's  Country-house. 
Gnmio.  HoUa!  boa  !  Curtis  t 
Enter  Curtis.  Who  is  that  calls  so  coldly  f 
Grumio.  A  piece  of  ice.     If  thou  doubt  it,  thou 
may*st  slide  from  my  shoulder  to  my  heel,  with  no 
greater  rum  ihoM  m^  head  QMd  neck, 

T^mim^ffthM  Shrew. 


Pari  of  a  Song  im  *Lo9e's  Labour  Lott.* 
When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail, 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

Td-who ! 
To- whit,  to-who,  a  merry  note,  " 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel*  the  pot. 

•Cool. 


8pb0uz.ations  oit  mt  grand- 
fathsr; 

BEING  AN  ZNTEODUCTZON  TO  A  OaAVEX  QUXSTION. 

In  contemplating  the  Hfe  of  an  individual  who 
existed  in  a  past  age^  events  are  so  scarce,  and 
matters  of  moment  so  sparingly  found  over  its 
oourse,  that  the  reviewer  can  scarcely  distinguisk 
whether  he  has  befDre  him  the  events  of  a  day 
-^•A  morning  sunny,  and  a  stormy  noon — or  the 
records  of  a  life  of  the  full  term  of  man*s  existenoe. 
He  sees^  at  one  and  the  same  instant,  the  child 
sporting  in  the  fields,  crowning  itself  with  flowers, — 
fishing  in  the  brook,  or  forcing  his  way  tbrongh 
brake  and  bnar  after  some  boyish  treasure, — aye 
looking  towards  the  heaven,  bui  thmktng  upon 
earth;  and  the  old  man,  withered  and  worn  with 
life  and  trouble,  who  has  survived  equally  the  am- 
bition of  the  man  and  the  cravings  of  the  child 
•—with  eyes  bent  on  earth,  but  thoughts  turned 
heavenward;  and  they  are  the  same  individual. 
No  one  stage  of  Au  life  ia  of  more  importance  than 
another,  who  has  not  sigaaliaed  it  by  some  eflbrt 
for  the  advantage  of  his  species. 

This  is  only  a  passing  observatiov,  perhaps  un- 
called Ibr,^ — for  fete  has  denied  me  ancestors  whose 
deeds  might  have  fnmisbed  to  th«r  survivor  the 
study  of  a  morning.  I  presented  my  promissory 
note  for  a  gvandsire  at  the  portals  of  a  past  genera- 
tion, and  there  were  no  eflkcta !  Reader,  I  pray  you 
note  it !  for  upon  this  defelcation  in  oly  progeoitorial 
annals  are  (bunded  the  very  unlettered  thoughu 
which  follow. 

Some  worthy  has  observed^  that  he  sighed  neither 
for  park  nor  estate,  because  at  any  time  he  could 
take  his  reereation  in  those  of  others,  and  feacy  them 
his  own,  and,  moreover,  without  any  of  the  inconve- 
niences of  their  being  such  in  (act  Hei«  the  philo- 
sopher bad  a  nxanifest  advanti^  over  the  proprietor, 
iot  he  could  appropriate  in  this  pkaoant  way  every 
agreeable  spot  he  should  chance  to  encounter ;  but 
ibr  the  man  who  [owns  a  park — there  is  but  one  park 
in  the  world— his  own :  he  has  felt  the  substance  of 
his  own  broad  lands,  and  his  mind  consequently  re» 
fuses  to  be  cooled  by  empty  fimeiea  into  the  posaes- 
sion  of  even  a  paradise.  The  phUoeopher  might  ^adly 
find  the  last  ferever  better  than  the  first ;  but,  amidst 
his  admiration,  the  Undholder  would  alwaysbestrikiag 
his  foot  against  some  <*  odious  comparisoo,'*  lyings 
like  a  tripping-atone,  upon  his  path. 

As  to  the  enthusiast  no  estate,  so  to  me  no  grandi- 
fether  descended;  and,  aceordingly,  we  both  have 
gone  up  and  down  the  world,  picking  and  choosing 
wherever  fency  led  us.  This  is  no  unpleasant  prero- 
gative ;  but  men  do  not  stand  the  examination  of 
their  descendants.  I  have  duMen  eleven  grandsires 
akeady— in  their  several  tarns  they  all  have  given 
way — I  have  now  a  twelfth  upon  triaL 

I  have,  too,  chosen  an  ancestor  by  his  looks. 
Standing  in  a  broker's  wareroom,  or  old  gallery,  the 
portrait  ^of  some  respeetable-looking  gentleman  Iub 
arrested  me  as  his ;  and  a  reverential  emotion  would 
steal  over  his  possible  descendant.  Does  he  nod  at 
me— or  is't  a  "  rat  behind  the  arras  ?  "  At  other  times, 
the  high-backed  chair,  the  antique  secretaire,  at- 
tracted my  curiosity.  Of  the  one  I  demanded  if  it 
had  ever  supported  his  beloved  form?  and  of  the 
other,  whether  it  had  been  the  depository  of  the 
aecretsof  him  who  was  now  a  mystery  tome?  Who 
and  whatwMbe?  A  Creoleora  Turk— a  Nabob,  or 
one  of  the  Society  off  IVienda— ao  Esquimaux  or  a 
Torkshireman— which  ?    Was  he  a  broad-shouldered 


**  lover,  from  Brin's  green  isle,**  er  a  '*  good  old 
English  gentkoum?".— I  am  at  lUierty  to  cfaooM^ 
Was  he  a  dapper  merchant,  dwelling  behind  stained 
panes  in  some  city  causeway,  perched  eternally  at  his 
desk,  like  his  good  lady*s  parrot  in  its  golden  cage 
— or  was  he  a  bedger  and  ditcher,  or  at  times  a 
mower,  **  singing  blythe**  over  conquered  fields  of 
hay — given  to  resting  on  his  arms,  and  his  uncareful 
thoughts  oc(;upied  alone  with  the  low  state  of  his 
firkin  ?— which  ? 

Ex  Jilio  discs  patrts,  1  have  o(i  imagined  him,-«- 
the  placid,  digiufied  old  man  !  He  is  walking 
before  roe,  say  down  Oxford  road,  towards  the  once 
rural  village  of  St  Gileni  and  he  sighs  to  think  how 
enormous  and  overgrown  London  n  becoming.  His 
bat  is  a  bat — and  not  a  warming  pan  in  beaver :  he 
evidently  covers  his  head,  as  he  would  tile  his  house, 
— substantially.  His  coat,  too,  is  that  of  a  man 
of  weight — with  pockeU  (how  unlike  their  gentle 
master)  capable  of  any  enormity;  they  are  like 
panniers :  he  might  carry  his  children  to  church  in 
them.  In  his  hand  be  wields,  sedately  planting  it 
every  step  with  firmness  on  the  ground,  an  oakea 
branch  of  no  mean  weight.  A  leg,  worthy  of  the 
whole  frame,  supports  the  well-built  febric ;  its  foot 
decorated  with  a  goodly  buckle.  A  buckle!  the 
eye  follows  that  crowning  glory  of  a  shoe  with  re- 
spect, as  it  irradiates  his  firm  and  steady  andjmodest 
&teps  over  the  path.  He  might  have  handed  down 
those  shoe-buckles  to  posterity ;  he^would  have'done 
me  a  kindness  by  the  trifle.  They  should  have  been 
treasured  up  as  a  memento  mori,  and,  hanging  over  my 
boot-rack,  acted  as  a  tie  upon  me, — Lockes  upon  my 
understanding,  —  illustrious  persuaders  to  serious 
thoughts.  Each  day  I  might  have  buckled-UH 
afresh,  with  good  resolutions,  or  set  on  foot  somfe 
worthy  deed.  Over  them  I  would  have  had  a 
legend,  and  the  legend  should  have  run  thus : 

«'  There  is  nothing  left  of  the  man  save  his  buckles.* 

My  grandmother's  shoe  is  in  my  possession ;  and 
%uch  a  shoe!  from  the  beauty  of  its  form,  it  was 
evidently  fi>rmed  for  the  femily  foot ;  but  there  is  a 
fiauntineu  and  a  gaud  in  the  height  of  the  heel — in 
its  colour — in  the  sky-blue  ribbdns — and  its  silver 
embroidery  in  front, — such  as  I  don*t  altogether 
approve.  Like  the  Irishman,  I  tremble  for  my  own 
identity.  I  think  of  the  time  when  these  braveriet 
wefe  as  the  colours  hung  out  by  a  pretty  leg  above ; 
and  the  shoe  misses  the  solemn  and  controuling 
feculty  of  the  buckle. 

What  were  my  grandsire*s  tastes  and  occupations? 
Was  he  a  student  aad  a  reader?  or  did  he  pass 
through  life,  unknowing  of  half  his  powers  of 
sensation  and  enjoyment  ? — as  if  he  were  the  dpha 
and  omega  of  human  kind :  as  if  none  had  Uved  be- 
fiMre  by  whom  he  might  profit,  or  nose  were  to  foUmr, 
to  whom  he  owed — ay,  undoubtedly,  owedj  some  tri- 
bute of  instruction. ,  Did  he  never  dig  a  well  in  the 
great  desert  of  life— for  ftituve  wayferers?  Was  be 
a  virtuoso,  passing  his  days  in  his  muaeum?  If  lo^ 
his  collection  has  slid  into  other  hands,  and  his  heut, 
peihaps,  is  preserved,  and  still  looked  up  in  the 
cabinet, — valuable  as  when  beating  with  life.— 
His  skull  perchance  grins  cheek  by  jowl  with  that 
of  a  tattooed  In^an  or  •^  stul&d  all^ator."— Was  be 
a  statesman,  seeking  the  philosopl>er%  stone  of 
modem  times,  publie  apprdbaOonf  and  did  :ie  whs 
it?  Was  he  a  musician,  hb  full-swelling  maieh 
of  existence  dying  away  into  an  echo  ?  Young,  did 
his  heart  beet  with  (as  he  thought)  the  ambition  ef 
a  Buonaparte,  and  did  he  live  to  find  others,  less 
capable,  and  no  less  grasping?  Did  he  ever  dream  be 
read  his  fate  in  the  eyes  of  a  woman,  and  think  his 
youth  eternal,  and  her  charms  imperishable,  and  to 
be  for  ever  in  their  spring,  like  the  gardens  of  the 
south?  Did  he  ever  cease  to  love  something  or 
somebody?  I  b<^  not.  And  finally,  did  he  live 
to  find,  notwithstaa<&ig  the  nullity  of  all  his  find- 
ings, that  youth  afierds  time  enough  for  the  man  to 
lay  up  a  store  of  virtue  and  sweet  retoUeetions  as 
comforting  to  old  age  as  mothet's  nulk  is  to  the 
infrmt? 

,    If  my  turn  should  ever  come,  like  the  heroes  of 
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aoliqtiitjy  bj  Um  ymwDing  mouth  of  bUek  Aoheroii» 
to  Mtk  this  iiijtC«riou8  ADoastor  in  Um  £1  jtbn  ftaldi— < 

Looot  IflDtoB  tt  amanift  Tirtto— 
Okd  ipots,  and  balmy  plae«  grfen-« 

I  hava  a  few  mora  quettiom,  ona  in  particular, 
wharewith  to  pota  him ;  but  thb  it  maj  be  as  well 
to  put  to  othan,  who  are  alive  and  can  turn  it  to 
aoeount ;  and,  by  the  Editor's  leaTe,  I  accordingly 
propose  to  do  so  in  the  next  number  of  the^LovDOW 
JonavAL.  It  may  be  thought  lass  wise  than  cun- 
ning to  excite  the  reader's  curiosity  by  this  announce- 
ment ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  style  in  which  I 
may  put  it,  the  question,  i^fien  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance, will  be  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  of  the  great- 
est moment ;  and  if  I  cannot  talk  well  for  it  myself, 
I^shall  leave  it  to  talk  for  me.  T.  R. 

*  •«*  We  have  seen  the  quesUon  put  by  our  Cor- 
respondent, and  do  hereby  state  that  it  is  one  ex- 
tremely to  the  purpose,  and  worth  everybody's  atten- 
tion, and  that  he  argues  it  very  well  too. — Ed.  ^ 


riNB   ARTS. 

Birmngham  and  it*  Fieinitg,  a$  a  Manufitetwring  and 
Commtreial  Diitrict.  By  W.  Hawkes  Smith. 
•No.  XL  RadclyffesandCo.  Charles  Tilt. 
A  MiiTnLr  got  up  account  of  Birmingham,  with 
many  illustrative  engravings  on  steel,  of  public  build- 
ings, and  manufiictories,  and  large  shops,  very  neatly 
executed  by  the  local  publishers,  forming  a  sort  of 
novel  and  attractive  advertisement,  less  objectionable 
than  many  now  in  use.  Among  them  are  a  very 
good  view  of  the  Bank — an  exceedingly  handsome 
building,  a  view  of  New  Street,  and  the  handsome 
portico  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  A  view  of  Walaal 
fifonts  the  number — and  an  excdlent  view  it  is  toa 
Good  illustrations  are  a  very  necessary  part  of  a  to- 
pographical  work ;  but  on  account  of  the  low  price 
at  which  such  works  are  necessarily  sold,  and  the 
very  inferior  way  in  which  wholesale  engravers  usually 
execute  their  work,  they  are  very  rare.  Birming- 
ham and  its  vicinity,  however,  is  a  work  of  love ; 
it  is  published  and  illustrated  by  the  proprietors; 
and  forms  in  itself  a  very  creditable  testimony  of 
their  spirit,  as  deniaens  of  the  place  and  as  tradesmen, 
and  a  very  proper  and  sufficient  advertisement  of 
their  own  abilities. 


Songt  of  the  Moniht;  a  Mmtical  Garland,  Novello,  Fox. 

Thxss  songs  appeared  originally  in  the  <  Monthly 
Repository,'  illustrating  each  month  as  it  passed: 
they  are  now  bound  up  in  an  octavo  volume,  equally 
alender  and  elegant.     There  is  a  pretty  passage  here 
and  there,  but  they  are  overlaid  with  painful  efforts 
to  be  original,  and  an  affectation  of  abstruseness  in 
the  harmonies  more  surprising  than  pleasing.     The 
authoress  would  seem  to  consult  her  grammar  rather 
than  bar  piano-forte ;  she  has  been  infected  by  the 
mania  for  seeing  her  paper  adorned  with  plenty  of 
those  &scinating  characters  that  typify  the  sharps 
and  flats,  the  privilege  of  using  which  is  so  envied 
by  tyro  composers,  and  does  not  enough  consider  how 
the  ear  may  suffer  for  her  caprices.     It  is  as  attrac- 
tive and  engrossing  a  propensity  as  that  for  using 
bard  words,  and  as  little  to  be  depended  upon  as  a 
test  of  real  learning.     Swift's  test  of  a  good  style  in 
language  might  be  adapted  to  music — proper  noU» 
in  proper  places.     Rule  and  rationality  are  no  fetters 
to  original  genius.     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  aptly 
likened  them  to  armour — a  defence  and  aid  to  the 
strong,  an  oppression  only  to  the  weak.      The  fiur 
composer,  however,  has  evidently  so  competent  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  in  general,  and  it  is  so  rare  and 
pleasant  a  thing  to  see  a  lady  favouring  the  public  in 
this  way,  that  we  hope  another  time  she  will  do  jus- 
iioe  to  the  better  part  of  her  musical  faculties,  and 
consult  the  grace  and  feeling  that  she  really  possesses, 
instead  of  the  wish  to  be  admired  for  them. 


THfl    UkTB   MR   IRTINO. 

[From  *  Fraser's  Magaxine.*  It  may  be  as  well  to 
add,  considering  the  prevailing  tone  of  this  magaxine, 
that  the  article  from  which  the  following  passage  is 
taken,  is  written  in  ^ber  earnest — we  need  no^  add, 
how  wdl.] 

'*  This  man  waa  appointed  a  Christian  Priest :  and 
strove  with  the  whole  force  that  was  in  him  so  6tf  it. 
To  be  it :  in  a  time  of  Tithe  Controversy,  Encydo- 
padism.  Catholic  Rent,  PhiUnthropism,  and  the  Re- 
volution of  Three  Days !  He  might  have  been  so 
many  things ;  not  a  speaker  only,  but  a  doer ;  the 
leader  of  hosts  of  men.  For  his  head  (when  the 
Fog. Babylon  had  not  yet  obscured  it),  was  of  strong 
&r.searching  insight ;  his  very  enthusiasm  was  san- 
guine, not  atrabiliar ;  he  was  so  loving,  full  of  hope, 
so  simple-hearted,  and  made  all  that  approached  him 
his.  A  giant  force  of  activity  was  in  the  man  ;  ape- 
cuUuion  was  accident,  not  nature.  Chivalry,  adven- 
turous field-life  of  the  old  Border  (and  a  fiu-  nobler 
sort)  ran  in  his  blood.  There  was  inliim  a  courage 
dauntless,  not  pugnacious ;  hardly  fierce,  by  no  pos- 
sibility ferocious:  as  of  the  generous  war-horse, 
gentle  in  its  strength,  yet  that  laughs  at  the  shaking 
of  the  spear. — But,  above  all,  be  what  he  might,  to 
be  a  reaHiy  was  indispensable  for  him.  In  his  simple 
Scottish  circle,  the  highest  form  of  mankind  attain- 
able or  known  was  that  of  Christian ;  the  highest 
Christian  was  the  Teacher  of  such.  Irving's  lot  was 
cast  For  the  foray-spears  were  all  rusted  into  earth 
there ;  Annan  Castle  had  become  a  Town-hall ;  and 
Prophetic  Knox  had  sent  tidings  thither :  Prophetic 
Knox — and,  alas,  Sceptic  Hume, — and  (as  the  natu- 
ral consequence),  Biplomatic  Dundas.  In  such 
mixed  incongruous  element  had  the  young  aoul  to 
grow. 

«  Grow  nevertheless  he  did  (with  that  strong  vita- 
lity of  his) ;  grow  and  ripen.  What  the  Scottish 
uncelebrated  Irving  was  they*that  have  only  seen  the 
London  celebrated  (and  distorted)  one  can  never 
know.  Bodily  and  spiritually,  perhaps  there  vras 
not  (in  that  November,  1822)  a  man  more  full  of 
genial  energetic  life  in  all  these  Islands. 

M  By  a' fatal  chance.  Fashion  cast  her  eye  on  him, 
as  on  some  impersonation  of  Novel- Cameronianism, 
some  wild  product  of  Nature  from  the  wild  moun- 
tains ;  Fashion  crowded  round  him,  with  her  meteor 
lights,  and  Bacchic  dances ;  breathed  her  foul  incense 
on  him ;  intoxicating,  poisoning.  One  may  say,  it 
was  his  own  nobleness  that  forwarded  such  ruin :  the 
excess  of  his  sociability  and  sympathy,  of  his  value 
for  the  suffrages  and  sympathies  of  men.  Syren 
songs,  as  of  a  new  Moral  Reformation  (sons  of 
Mammon,  and  high  sons  of  Belial  and  Beelzebub,  to 
become  sons  of  God,  and  the  gumflowers  of  Almack's 
to  be  made  living  roses  in  a  new  Eden),  sound  in  the 
inexperienced  ear  and  heart.  Most  seductive,  most 
delusive !  Fashion  went  her  idle  way,  to  gaze  on 
Egyptian  Crocodiles,  Iroquois  Hunters,  or  what  else 
there  might  be;  forgot  this  man — who  unhappily 
could  not  in  his  turn  forget.  The  intoxicating 
poison  had  been  swallowed;  no  force  of  natural 
health  could  cast  it  out.  Unconsciously,  for  most 
part  in  deep  unconsciousness,  there  was  now  the  im- 
possibility to  live  neglected ;  to  walk  on  the  quiet 
paths,  where  alone  it  is  well  with  us.  Singularity 
must  henceforth  succeed  Singularity.  O  foulest 
Circean  draught,  thou  poison  of  Popular  Applause ! 
madness  is  in  thee,  and  death ;  thy  end  is  Bedlam 
and  the  Grave,  For  the  last  seven  years,  Irving, 
forsaken  by  the  world,  strove  either  to  recall  it,  or  to 
forsake  it ;  shut  himself  up  in  a  lesser  world  of  ideas 
and  persons,  and  lived  isolated  there.  Neither  in 
this  was  there  health:  for  this  man  such  isolation 
was  not  fit ;  such  ideas,  such  persons. 

«  Ona  who  knew  him  well,  and  may  with  good 
cause  love  him,  has  said :  '  But  for  Irving,  I  had 
never  known  what  the  oommunion  of  man  with  man 
means.  His  was  the  freest,  brotherliest,  bravest 
human  soul  mine  ever  came  in  contact  with :  I  call 
him,  on  the  whole,  the  best  man  I  have  ever  (after 
trial  enough)  found  in  this  world,  or  now  hope  to 
find.'- 


PXR8T   tHOUOHTB    AXID   8BC0ND 
THOUaHTS. 

First  thoughu  are  good«  and  aecond  thoughts  ara 
.  good ;     , 

Those  most  enrich  us,  these  do  best  advise. 
First  thoughu  are  like  first  love,  and  us  surprise 

With  sudden  bliss — till  second  thoughts  intrude, 
Fraught  with  wise  doubu  of  much  to  be  eschewed,  i 

Not  fit ; — ^where  yet  the  greater  danger  liea. 
Lest  while  we  doubt,  the  vision  from  our  eyas 

Offended  pass — thereafter  vainly  wooed. 
Firat  thoughts  are  mistresses  with  beat  pursued. 

And  mad  devotion ; — second  thoughts  are  wives 
Oh  wed  in  over-prudence,  and  a  mood  \ 

Moat  paasionless. — He  wisalieat  oontrivaa 

Who  adds  the  judgment  while  the  love  survives ; 
For  so  shall  second  thoughts,  first  thoughts  include. 

E.  H.  _ 

'  Th»  UtU  Mr  Ckarlea  £«rm&.— We  have  this  week 
the  melancholy  oflice  of  recording  the  death  of  Mr 
Charles  Lamb,  the  author  of  '  John  Woodvil,'  of  the 
'  Essays  of  Elia,'  and  of  other  works  both  in  verse 
and  prose,  the  most  intirdy  delightful  which  the  i^ 
has  produced.  It  is  the  saddest  duty  of  the  kind  wa 
have  ever  been  called  on  to  perform ;  and  it  is  with 
difliculty.we  can  force  on  ourselves  the  persuasion 
that  the  event  which  compels  us  to  it  is  real.  Mr 
Lamb's  genius,  pure  and  delicate  [ss  it  was,  so  inti- 
mately associated  itself  with  household  thoughts,  so 
closely  intermingled  with  the  customary  enjoyments 
of  daily  life,  making  what  was  already  dear,  yet 
dearer,' touching  the  secret  springs  of  social  pleasure 
with  a  quickening  art,  and  bringing  out  so  delight- 
fully the  latent  affinities  of  familiar  things,  that  our 
obatinate  regard  insists  on  the  impossibility  of  its 
being  taken  from  us.  But  it  is  so !  Mr  Lamb  died 
on  Saturday,  the  27th  of  December,  at  Edmonton, 
in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  after  an  illness  of  a 
few  days,  during  which  we  have  the  consolation  to 
believe  that  he  suffered  but  little,  and  to  know  that 
his  almost  unparalled  sweetness  of  disposition  never, 
for  an  instant,  failed.  When  time  shall  have  enabled 
us  to  contemplate  more  steadily  than  we  can  do  at 
present,  the  works  which  he  has  left  behind  him, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  express  our  own  sense  of  the 
fiiculties  which  produced  them — as  exquisite  in  de- 
gree, and  as  remarkable  in  Idnd,  as  those  which  have 
appertained  to  any  of  the  great  poets  of  his  time, 
the  greatest  of  whom  were  among  the  warmest  ad- 
mirers and  his  fostest  fntnds.^Examiner, 


TO  CORRSSPOKDENTS. 
Tbaxks  to  F.  G. 

-  The  «  Reflector '  has  long  been  out  of  print,  and, 
we  believe,  can  only  be  mat  with  accidentally. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  version  of  the  tragedy  of 
*  Egmont,*  bbt  will  inquire,  and  speak  further  if  we 
find  one. 

Our  fair  fnend,  Oke  or  the  Miss  Sioths,  hss 
doubly  gratified  us  by  her  letter ;  but  we  fear  that 
her  opinions  would  by  no  means  be  so  accordant  re- 
specting one  picture  as  the  other. 

The  Editor  has  just  received  (Jan.  6)  a  letter 
from  Paris,  i  n  reference  to  some  translations  from 
the  writings  of  M.  de  B.  He  wiD  duly  consider  the 
wishes  expressed  in  that  letter ;  and  he  mentions  the 
receipt  of  it  here,  in  case  any  unavoidable  delay  in 
answering  it  privately,  might  lead  the  fair  writer  to 
suppose  that  it  had  not  come  to  hand. 

If  MoNTicoLA  will  favour  us  with  a  specimen  of 
the  sort  of  questions  and  answers  which  he  proposes 
to  Institute  in  our  JouaMAL  between  cultivators  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  for  his 
project.  3 

We  are  unable  to  answer  the  qu«»**o"  °*  Amicus 
and  another  Correspondent,  respecting;  the  Supple- 
ments, till  next  week. 


LONUON  :   Publwhed  by  H.  Hoopbr,  Pall  MaU  East,  and 
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Pbicb  Thr£b  Halfpence. 


TBB  BVB  or    ST   AQWBS.  '' ^l  ^*^ "^  "^'^i^^  T" ^,^''' 

Thi  reader  should  gite  ut  three  peails,  instead  of    ^^  ^j^^^^  circumstances,  and  fit  to  open  a  quiet  and 


time  half-pence,  for  thU  numher  of  our  Journal,  for 
U  presenu  him  with  the  whoU  of  Mr  Kealss  beauti- 
lul  poem,  entitled  as  above,— to  say  nothing  of  oar 
loving  commentary.  We  promised,  some  time  ago, 
in  giving  quotations  from  Thomson's  -Casae  of 
Indolence,'  to  read  a  smaU  poem  occasionally  with 
the  reader,  after  this  ftshion.  Correspondentt  have 
more  than  once  reminded  us  of  the  promise:  we 
never  lost  right  of  it,  and  here  we  redeem  it ;  as  we 

hope  we  often  shaU. 


gentle  poem !  ^  The  breath  of  the  pilgrim,  likened 
to  '*  pious  incense^**  completes  them,  and  is  a  simile 
in  admirable  **  keeping,**  as  the  painters  call  it ;  that 
is  to  say,  is  thoroughly  harmonious  in  itself  and 
with  all  that  is  going  on.  The  breath  of  the  pil- 
grim is  visible,  so  is  that  of  a  censer;  his  otgect 
is  religious,  and  so  is  the  use  of  the  oenser;  the 
censer,  after  its  fashion,  may  be  said  to  pray,  and  its 
breath,  like  the  pilgrim's,  ascends  to  heaven.  Toung 
students  of  poetry  may,  in  this  image  alone,  see 


most  poetical 
There  is  no 
part  of  it  unfitting.     It  is  not  applicable  in  one 
point,  and  the  reverse  in  another. 


,    Ibwioy  is  tiie  Eve  of  St  Agnes ;  and  we  Uiought     ^^^  imagination  is,  und^  one  of  iu 

we  could  not  toke  a  belter  opportunity  of  increasing     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  tiioroughly  it  «« tells.  *^ 

the  public  acquaintance  wiOi  this  exquisite  produo- 

tion,  which  U  founded  on  Uie' popular  supeifstition 

connected  with  the  day.     St  Agnes  was  a  Roman 

virgin,  who   suffered  martyrdom   in  the]  reign  of 

Piodesian.     Her  parents,  a  few  days  after  her  de- 

eMse»  are  SMd  to  have  had  a  vision  of  her,  surrounded 

by  angels,  and  attended  by  a  white  lamb,  which 

afterwards  became  sacred  to  her.     In  the  CatiioUc 

church  formerly  tiie  nuns  used  tq  bring  a  couple  of 

lambs  to  her  altar  during  mass.     The  superstition 

is  (for  we  believe  it  U  still  to  be  found)  that  by 

taking  certain  measures  of  divination,  damsels  may 

get  a  sight  of  their  future  husbands  in  a  dream. 

The  ordinary  process  seems  to  have  been  by  fasting. 

Aubrey  (as  quoted  in  •  Brand's  Popular  Antiqui^ 

ties*)   mentions  anotiier,  which  is,  to  take  a  row 

of  pins,  and  pull   them  out  one    by  one,    saying 

a  Paterwnoster ;  after  which,  upon  going  to  bed,  tiie 

dream  is  sure  to  ensue.  Brand  quotes  Ben  Jonson  :— 

«  And  on  tweet  St  Agnes*  night, 

Please  you  with  the  promised  sight — J 

Some  of  husbands,  some  of  lovers. 

Which  an  empty  dream  discovers.*'  j 
But  another  poet  has  now  taken  up  the  creed  in 
good  poetic  earnest;  and  if  the  superstition  should 
go  out  in  every  other  respect,  in  his  rich  and  loving 
pages  it  will  live  (at  ever. 


THE  .EVE  OF  ST  AGNES. 

BT  JOUK  KXATS. 
I. 

^  AoNBS*  EvB— Ah !  bitter  chill  it  was;   7  »J 

Th9  owlt  for  all  hh  fiathtrt,  was  a-totd; 

The   hare  limp'd  trembling  through  the    froten 
grass, 
r    And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold ; 
r    Numb  were  the  beadsman's  fingers  while  he  told  ^ 
i    His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath, 

Uk*  pioMM  imc€Hief  from  a  unMtr  oU, 
'    Seem*d  taking  flight  for  heaven  without  a  death, 

Ptet  the  sweet  Virgin's  picture,  while  his  prayer 
hesaith. 

What  a  complete  feeling  of  winter-time  is  here, 
together  with  an  intimation  of  those  Catholic  elegsn- 
cies,  of  which  we  are  to  have  more  in  the  poem ! 

*<  The  owl,  with  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold.** 

'  Could  he  have  selected  an  image  more  warm  and 
*  comfortable  in  itself,  and,  therefore,  better  contra- 
dicted by  the  season  ?  We  fvel  the  plump,  feathery 
bird  in  his  nook,  shivering  in  s)>ite  of  his  natural 
household  warmth,  and  staring  out  at  the  strange 
weather.     The  hare  cringing  through  the  chill  grafts 


His  prayer  he  saith,  this  patient,  holy  man. 
Then  takes  his  lamp,'and  riseth  from  his  knees,    ' 
And  back  returneth,  meagre,  barefijot,  wan. 
Along  the  chapel  aisle  by  slow  degrees : 
The  sculptured  dead  on  each  side  seemed  to  firceie^ 
Imprisoned  ta  blaek  purgatorial  rails  : 
I    Knights,  ladies,  preying  in  dumb  oret*riesb 
He  passeth  by ;  and  his  weak  spirit  fails 
To  think  ham  thep  may  ache  in  icy  hoods  and  maOs, 

The'germ  of  this^thought,  or  something  like  it,  is  in 
Dante,  where  he  speaks  of  the  figures  that  perform 
the  part  'of  sustaining  columns  in  arehitecture. 
Keats  had  read  Dante  in  Mr  Carey's  translation,  for 
which  he  had  a  great  respect.  He  began  to  read 
him  afterwards  in  Italian,  which  language  he  was 
mastering  with  surprising  quickness.  A  friend  of 
ours  has  a  copy  of  Ariosto,  containing  admiring 
marks  of  hb  pen.  But  the  same  thought  may  have 
originally  struck  one  poet  as  well  as  another.  Per- 
haps there  are  few  that  have  not  felt  something  like  it 
in  seeing  the  figures  upon  tombs.  Here,  however, 
for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  in  English  poetry,  is  it 
expressed,  and  with  what  feeling  and  elegance !  Most 
wintery  as  well  as  penitential  is  the  word  «  adiing,** 
in « icy  hoods  and  nuuls;**  and  most  felicitous  the 
introduction  of  the  Catholic  idea  in  the  word  *<  purga- 
torial** The  very  colour  of  the  rails  is  made  toaasume 
a  meaning,  and  to  shadow  ibrth  the  gloom  of  the 
punishment — 

'*  Imprisoned  in  blaek  purgatorial  rails.** 
in. 
Northward  he  tumeth  through  a  littie  door. 
And  scaree  three  steps,  ere  music's  golden  tongue 
Flattered  to  teara  this  aged  man  and  poor ; 
But  no;  already  had  his  death-bell  rung ;  t 
The  joys  of  all  his  life  were  said  and  sung : 
His  was  harah  penance  on  St  Agnes'  Eve: 
Another  way  he  went,  and  soon  among 
Bough  ashes  sat  he,  for  his  souFs  reprieve; 
And  all  night  kept  awake,  for  sinners'  sake  to 
grieve. 

'*  Flattered  to  tears  this  aged  man  and  poor.** 

This  <* flattered"  is  exquisite.  A  true  poet  is  by 
nature  a  metaphysician ;  far  greater  in  general  than 
metaphysicians  professed.  He  feels  instinctively  what 
the  others  get  at  by  long  searching.  In  this  word 
**  flattered  "  is  the  whole  theory  of  the  secret  of  teara ; 
which  are  the  tributesi  more  or  less  worthy,  of  self- 


pity  to  self-love.  Whenever  we  shed  tears,  we  take 
pity  on  ourselves ;  and  we  ffeel,  if  we  do  not  consci- 
ously say  so,  that  we  deserve  to  hare  the  pity  taken. 
In  many  cases,  the  pity  is  just,  and  the  self-love  not 
to  be  construed  unhandsomely.  In  many  others,  it 
is  the  reverse ;  and  thb  is  the  reason  why  selfish 
people  are  so  often  found  among  the  tear-shedders, 
and  why  they  seem  even  to  shed  them  for  others. 
They  imagine  themselves  in  the  situation  of  the 
others,  as  indeed  the  most  generous  must,  before  they 
can  sympathize ;  but  the  generous  console  as  well  as 
weep.  Selfish  teara  areavaricious of  everything  but 
themsdves* 

**  Flatter'd  to  tears."  Tea,  the  poor  old  "man  was 
moved,  by  the  sweet  music,  to  think  that  so  sweet  a 
thing  was  intended  for  his  comfort  'as  well  as  for 
others.  He  felt  that  the  mysterious  kindness  of 
heaven  did  not  omit  even  hb  poor,  old,  sorry  case,  in 
its  numerous  workings  and  visitations;  and,  as  he 
wished  to  live  longer,  he  began  to  think  that  hb  wish 
was  to  be  attended  to.  He  began  to  consider  how 
much  he  had  suffered — bow  much  he  had^suffered 
wrongly  or  mysteriously — and  how  much  better  a 
man  he  was,  with  all  hb  sins^  than  fiite  seemed  to 
have  taken  him  for.  Hence,  he  found  himself  de- 
serving of  teara  and  self-pity,  and  he  shed  them,  and 
felt  soothed  by  hb  poor,  old,  loving  selC  Not  unde- 
servedly either;  for  he  was  a  pains-taking  pilgrim, 
aged,  patient,  and  humble,  and  willingly  suffbred  cold 
and  toil,  for  the  sake  of  something  better  thau  he 
could  otherwise  deserve ;  and  so  the  pity  is  not  ex- 
clusively on  hb  own  side:  we  pity  him  too,  and 
would  hm  see  him  well  out  of  that  cold  chapel, 
gathered  into  a  warmer  place  than  a  grave.  But  it 
was  not  to  be.  We  must,  therefore,  console  ourselves 
with  knowing,  that  thb  icy  endurance  of  his  was  the 
last,  and  that  ho  soon  found  himself  at  the  sunny 
gate  of  heaven. 

IV. 

That  ancient  headsman  heard  the  prelude  soft. 
And  so  it  chanced  (for  noany  a  door  was  wkie 
From  hurry  to  and  fro)  soon  up  aloft 
The  silver  snarling  trumpets  'gan  to  chide  ; 
The  level  chambers,  ready  with  their  pride. 
Were  glowing  to  receive  a  thousand  guests; 
The  carved  angels,  ever  eager-eyed. 
Stared,  where  upon  their  heads  the  cornice  rests, 
'     With  hair  Uown  back,  and  wings  put  eross-wise  or 
their  breasts. 


At  length  buret  in  the  argent  revelry, 
With  plume^  tiara,  and  all  rich  array. 
Numerous  as  shadows  haunting  fairily 
The  brain,  new^stuff'd,  in  youth,  with  triumphs  ga^ 
Of  old  romance.     These  let  us  wish  away. 
And  turn,  sole-thoughted,  to  one  Lndy  there, 
Whoee  heart  had  brooded,  all  that  wintry  day, 
On  love,  and  wing'd  St  Agnes'  saintiy  care» 
As  she  had  heard  old  dames  full  many  times  de- 
dart. 

TI.7 

They  told  her  how,  upon  St  Agnes*  Evf^  ^ 
Toung  virgins  might  have  visions  of  delight ; 
And  soft  adorings  from  their  loves  receive  ^ 
Upon  the  honey'd  middle  of  the  nighty    .. 
If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright ; 


Fiomibt: 
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As,  supperlesa  to  bed  they  must  retfite 

And  couch  supine  their  beautitt^  My  white ;  ; 

Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  hut  i^quhre 

Of  hmwen  with  upwmrd  eyes  for  all  that  they  de- 


f  Full  of  diis  wliim  ww  ttiou^irtfbl  Madeline  *, 
J%e  tmuic,  ywnitMf  lik*  m  goi  in  paht 
She  scarcely  heard ;  her  maiden  eyes  diyine 
Fix*d  on  the  floor,  saw  many  a  sweeping  train 
Pass  by^«  she  headed  not  at  all ;  In  Tftin 
Came  many  a  tiptoe,  amorous  oa?alier. 
And  back  retired;  not  oool'd  by  high  disdaia » 
But  she  saw  not ;  her  heart  was  otherwhere ; 
Sha  sigh'd  Ur  Agues'  dreans,  tlM  swvelcsl  of  the 


She  danced  along  with  vague,  regardless  eyes, 
Anxious  her  lips,  her  breathing  quick  and  short ; 
The  hallowed  hour  was  near^at  hand ;  she  sighs 
Amid  the  timbrels,  and  the  thronged  resort 
Of  whisperers,  in  anger  or  in  sport ; 
'Mid  looks  of  loTe,  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn ;    ■  ] 
JBood-winhtd  with  faery  fanejf  :  all  amort. 
Save  to  St  Agnes  and  her  lambs  unshorn. 
And  all  the  bliss  to  be  before  to-morrow  mom. 


So,  purposing  each  moment  to  retire. 
She  lingered  still.     Meantime,  across  the  moors^ 
Had  come  young  Porphyro,  with  heart  on  firt 
For  Madeline.     Beside  tiie  portai  doors, 
ButtKss*d  from  moonlight,  standi  h%  and  is»« 

plores 
All  saints  to  pve  him  si^t  of  Madeline^ 
But  for  one  moment  in  the  tedious  houn^ 
That  he  might  gaae,  and  worship  all  \ 
Perchance  speak,  kneel*  touol^  1 


He  Tentnras  in ;  let  no  biia*d  whisper  tell; 
All  eyes  be  muffled,  or  a  hundred  swords 
Will  storm  his  hearty  Love's  fer'ious  citadeL 
For  him  those  rhamhera  held  barbarian  boKle% 
Hyena  foemen,  and  hot-blooded  lords, 
Whose  Tery  dogs  would  execratioBs  bowl 
Against  his  lineage.     Not  one  breast  afibrdi 
Him  any  meroy,  in  that  mansion  foul. 
Save  one  old  beldama  weak  in  body  and  in  aouL 


Ah,  happy  chance !  die  aged  oreatvre  4 
Shuffling  along  with  ivory-headed  wand. 
To  where  he  stood,  hid  firom  the  torches*  flame,] 
Behind  a  broad  hall-pillar,  far  beyond 
The  sound  of  merriment  and  chorus  bland. 
He^startled  her ;  but  soon  she  knew  his  ftce, 
And  gra^*d^his  Angers  in  her  palsied  hand : 
laying,  "Mercy,  Porphyro!  hie  thee  ftcm  this 

place; 
They  are  all  here  to*night,  the  whole  blood-thirsty 


«<  Get  hence!   Get  hence!  thtm*e dwttAsh  Hilde- 

brand. 
He  had  a  fever  late,  and  in  the  fit 
He  cursed  thee  and  Hhm^  both  home  and  land:     ] 
Then  there's  that  old  Lord  Masrioe^  naC  a  whU   _ 
More  tama  for  hi$  ffny  hmr9-^Almt  mt\  flit; 
Flit  like  a  ghost  away."-^  Ah,  gossip  dear, 
WeVe  sale  enoagh ;  here  in  this  arm-chair  sit, 
Aad  ten  me  how—*  -.<«  Good  flaintsl  aol  here! 

not  here! 
FoUow  me,  chSld,  or  dse  Asm  stones  wfll  be  thy 


He  followed  through  a  lowly,  arched  way,  ^     , 
Brushing  the  cobwebs  with  hb  lofty  plume ; 
And  as  she  mutter'd  «  Well-a—  welt-ai^y  V^ 
He  found  him  in  a  litlkmoonBght^room, 
Pole,  laUietdf  chm,  and  silent  as  a  tombb 


^  Now  tell  me  whei^  is  Madeline,"  said  be, 
I   <>  Oh>  tell  me,  Angela,  by  the  holy  leom 
19h\eh  none  but  secret  Sisterhood  may  see, 
When  they  St  Agnes'  wool  are  weaving  piously." 

ne  peet  does  not  make  his  «little  soonUgbt 
room  "  OTinfbrtdble,  ebserrc.  The  high  taste  ef  the 
exoriiuBtf  is  kefft  up.  All  is  still  winiery.  There 
is  to^  BO  comlbrt  fai  l^  poem  but  what  is  gives  by 
love.  All  else  may  be  willingly  left  to  the  cold 
walls. 

xr?. 

"  St  Agnes!  Ah !  it  is  St  Agnes'  Eve— 
-  Tet  men  will  morder  upon  hdy  days ; 

Thou  must  hold  water  in  %  witch's  sieve, 
I    And  be  the  licge-brd  of  all  elves  and  fays 

Tovcntoreso:  it  fills  me  with  amaae 

To  see  thee,  Fbrphyro!— St  Agnes'  Ete ! 

Gnd'bhelp!  my  lady  fidr  the  conjurer  pUys 

nds  very  night:  good  angeb  her  deceive ! 
,    But  let  me  bugh  awhile ;   IVe  miekle  time  tm 
gneve." 


Fetify  $he  bm^kth  in  the  ktngmid  wufon, 
While  Porphyro  upon  her  £ue  doth  look, 
L9ce  pussled  urchin  on  an  aged  crone, 
Who  kMpeih  eioaed  a  womdrtmt  ridtUe-booHf 
At  tjmiatled  she  mta  in  dkimtuf  nooki 
But  soon  hb  eyes  grew  briHiant,  when  she  told 
Hb  lady's  purpose ;  and  he  scarce  could  brook 
,    7>ar«,  at  the  thought  of  those  enchantments  cold, 
jimd  Mmdeline  asleep  in  tap  of  legends  old. 

He  almost  shed  tears — of  sympathy,  to  think  how 
hb  treasure  b  exposed  to  the  cold — and  of  delight 
and  pride  to  think  of  her  sleeping  beauty,  and  her 
love  for  himselC  Thb  passage  '<  asleep  in  lap  of 
legends  oid"  b  in  the  higfaest  imaginative  taste* 
fusing  together  the  tangible  and  the  spiritual,  the 
veal  and  the  fimciftil,  the  remote  and  the  near. 
Madeline  b  asleep  in  her  bed ;  but  she  b  also  asleep 
in  accovdance  with  the  l^ends  of  the  season ;  and 
therefore  the  bed  becomes  their  lap  as  well  as  sleep's. 
The  poet  does  not  critically  think  of  all  thb;  he 
freb  It:  and  thus  should  other  young  poets  draw 
upon  the  promioent  pointa  of  their  feelings  on  a 
aulject,  sucking  the  essence  out  of  them  into  analo« 
gous  words,  ikistead  ef  beating  about  the  bush  for 
tkmghitf  and,  perhaps,  getting  very  elever  one^  but 
Qonftiaed— not  tbe  best,  nor  any  one  better  tkan 
another.  Such,  .at  least,  b  the  difiSN«ace  between 
the  truest  poetry  and  the  degwes  beneath  it. 


Sudden  a  thonght  came,  Uke  a  fiBMown  rme,  \ 
Flushing  hb  brow ;  and  in  hb  pained  heart 
Made  purple  riot ;  then  doth  he  propose  x 
A  stratagem,  that  midLes  the  bekbme  start,  j] 
**  A  eruel  man,  and  impious,  thou  art : 
Sweet  lady  I  let  her  pray,  and  sleep,  and  dream,     , 
Alone  with  her  good  angeb,  fin*  apart 
From  wi^ed  men  like  thee.    Go !  go  I — I  deem 
Thou  ean'st  not,  surelyv  be  the  same  that  thoo 
dost  seem." 


« I  will  not  harm  her,  by  all  saints  I  swear," 
Qnoth  Porphyro :  •«  Oh,  may  I  ne'er  find  grace,  " 
When  my  weak  voice  shall  whisper  its  last  prayer. 
If  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  I  displace. 
Or  look  with  ruffian-passion  in  her  facet 
Good  Angela,  believe  me,  by  these  tears^ 
Or  I  will,  even  in  a  moment's  space. 
Awake  with  horrid  shout  my  foemen's  ears,  '^ 
And  beard  them,  though  they  be  more  fang'd  than 
wolves  and  bears."  , 


A  gentler  speech  from  burning  Porphyro ; 
•So  woAl  fliid  of  such  deep  sorrowing. 
That  Angela  gives  promise  she  will  do 
Whatever  he  shall  wish,  betide  her  weal  or  woe; 

xw.     • 
Vhich  waSytoWkd  hiai  in  cloie  secret^ 
Bven  le  Mtrfrfiiie's  chvnber,  «nd  these  hide 
Him  ha  a  cleset,  of  such  privacy 
That  he  might  see  her  beauty  unespied. 
And  win  perhaps  that  night  a  peerless  bride ; 
While  legton'd  fairies  paced  the  coverlet. 
And  pale  enchantment  held  her  sleepy-eyed. 
Nefei'  on  soeh  a  night  have  lovers  met, 
finoe  Merlin  paid  hb  Demon  all  the  monstsona 
debt. 

What  he  means  by  Merlin's  ''monstrous  debt," 
we  cannot  say.  Merlin,  the  fhmous  enchanter, 
ishtasned  King  Uther  hb  interview  withtbe  foir  lo- 
game^  hot  though  the  ssnnfadsiil  anil  iiiuiiiiwiM 
wiHi  the  raee,  we  am  aware  of  no  debt  that  he  osned 

zx. 

<'  It  shall  be  as  tiiou  wbhast,"  said  the  dame  ; 
^  AH  eales  and  damties  shall  be  stored  there, 
OusoklyoB  tins  fiMst-night:  by  the  tambour  fnam, 
\[  Her  own  lute  thou  wilt  see :  no  time  to  apare, 
Fv  I  am  slow  and  foeUe,  and  scarce  dan 
On  such  a  catering  trust  my  dia^  bead: 
Wait  here,  my  child,  with  patieneu ;  kaesC  in 

pmyer 
The  whBe :  ah  I  thou  must  needs  the  lady  wad^  ' 
Or  may  I  never  leave  my  grsve  among  the  deni.*^ 

XXI. 

;  So  saying,  she  hobbled  ofi* with  busy  fear; 
The  lover's  endless  minutes  slowly  pass'd. 
The  dame  return 'd,  and  whiq>ered  in  hb  ear 
To  follow  her;  with  aged  eyes  sghast 

^    F^romfiaght  of  dime^ual.     Safoatlas^ 
Through  many  a  dusky  gallery,  they  gain 
The  maiden's  chamber,  tiUrnn^  h^sh"d,  and  dUuie, 
Where  Porphyro  took  covert,  pleased  amain : 
Hb  poor  guide  hurried  back  with  agues  in  her 
bram. 

XXII. 

Her  fonkering  hand  upon  the  balustrade, 
Old  AngeU  was  feeling  for  the  stair, 
When  Madeline^  St  Agnca'  charmed  maid,     . 
Boae,  Mke  a  missioa'd  spirit,  unaware : 
With  silver  taper's  light,  and  pious  care. 
She  tum'd,  and  down  the  aged  gossip  led     i\ 
To  a  safe  level  matting.     Now  prepare 
Toung  Porphyro,  for  garing  on  that  bed ; 
She  comes,  she  eomes  again,  like  ring-dove  firay'd 
and  fled.!  


Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  iq ; 
Its  Uttie  smoke,  in  paBid  moonshine,  died  .* 
'    She  closed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin, 
To  spirits  of  the  air,  and  vinons  wide ; 
Nor  uttered  syllable,  or,  woe  betide ! 
But  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  vobMe, 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side : 
As  thosigh  a  tangueiess  mighlingale  should  swell 
Her  throat  in  vain,  and  die,  heart-Mi/led,  in  hat 

I  "  « Its  little  smoke,  in  pallid  moonshine,  died," 


«<Ah!  why  wilt  thou  affright  a  feeble  aonl?  " 
A  poor,  weak,  palsy-stricken,  ehurch-gard  Htdngg  "] 
Whose  passing-bell  may  ere  the  midnight  toll ; 
Whose  prayers  for  thee^  each  mom  and  evening  * 
Were  never  miss'd?"    Thu%  plaining,  doth^ahe 
bring 


b  a  verse  in  the  teste  ef  Chanosr,  full  of  miauta 
gmee  and  truth.  The  smoke  of  the  waaen  tipcr 
aecns  almost  as  etherial  and  foir  as  the  moenHght, 
and  both  suit  each  other  and  the  heroine.  But  what 
a  lorely^line  b  the  seventh,  about  the  heart, 

M  Pjsining  with  doqnenee  her  belmy  side !" 

And  the  nightingale!  how  touching  the  simile!  the 
heart  a  **  tengiwless  nightingale,"  dytag  in  that  deU 
of  the  bosom.  What  thorough  sweetnea^  and  p«- 
foction  of  lorely  imagery!  How  one  delicacy  ii 
heaped  upon  another !  But  for  a  burst  of  rif.lin— , 
noiseless,  coloured,  suddenly  enriching  tiie  moaa* 
light,  es  if  a  door  of  heaven  were  opened,  read  tX^ 
foUowiqgt— j| 
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Id 


A  auement,  high  and  tripU'arch^df  there  wme, 
M  garhmded  with  earven  imageriee 
OfjrmU  trndJUnpen,  and  bundles  qf  knot^groiSt 
And  dUmtmded  with  pane*  tif  quaint  devicet 
hmumerahle  of  $tain$  and  splendid  dyest 
As  are  the  tiger-motJts  deep-^mask'd  wings  ; 
And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  herdldrieSf 
And  TWILIGHT  saints,  and  dim  emUazonings^ 
A  shielded  *seutcheon  blusb'd  with  Hood  of  queens 
and  kings. 

Could  all  the  pomp  and  grae«s  of  aristocraej* 
with  Titian*!  and  Raphael's  aid  to  boot,  go  beyond 
the  rich  religion  of  this  pietuve,  with  its  « twilight 
Mints,**  and  its  'sciitcheons  **  blushing  with  the  blood 
of  queens?'*    But  we  must  not  stop  the  reader  i— * 


Full  en  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon, 
^    And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast, 
As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace  and  boon ; 
Sose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands  together  prest , 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  atnethgst  s 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory  Kks  a  saini: 
She  seemed  a  splendid  angel,  newfy  drestp 
Save  wings,  for  heaven ;— Porphyro  grew  fiunt. 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal 
taint. 

The  lovriy  and  innooent  crcatiire,  tfanspmyhig 
wider  the  gorgeous  painted  window,  completes  tb# 
eaeteding  and  umque  beaoty  of  this  pietursi— ^me 
that  will  for  ever  stand  by  itself  in  poetry,  ae  am 
addition  to  the  stock.  It  woidd  faaTO  struck  a  glow 
on  the  face  of  Shakspesre  himself.  He  nuglit  have 
pot  Imogen  or  Ophelia  under  such  a  shrine.  How 
proper,  as  well  as  pretty,  the  heraldic  term  gules^ 
eonaidering  the  occasion.  Med  would  not  have 
been  a  fiftieth  part  so  good.  And  with  what 
•Legant  luxury  he  touches  the  <<  silver  oroas**  with 
«  amethyst,**  and  the  fair  human  hands  with  <*ioae- 
ookmrs,**  the  kin  to  their  carnation !  The  lover*a 
growing  *'  faint**  is  one  of  the  few  inequalities  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  later  productions  of  this  great, 
but  young  and  over-sensitive  poet.  He  had,  at  the 
time  of  writing  his  poems,  the  seeds  of  a  mortal 
illness  in  him,  and  he,  doubtless,  wrote  as  he  had 
felt — ^for  he  was  also  deeply  in  love ;  and  extreme 
sensibility  struggled  in  him  with  a  great  under- 
standing.    But  our  picture  is  not  finished  *.— . 

XXVI. 
Anon  his  heart  revives :  her  vespers  done. 
Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees; 

;    Unclasps  her  warmed  jeweh  one  by  one; 

;    loosens  her  fragrant  boddice ;  by  degrees 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  hnees  : 
Half-hidden,  Uke  a  mermaid  in  sea^weed. 
Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees 
In  fancy  fair  St  Agnes  in  her  bed. 
But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm  is  fled. 

How  true  and  cordial,  the  '<  warmed  jewels,"  and 
what  matter  of  fact  also,  made  elegant,  in  the  rustling 
downward  of  the  attire ;  and  the  mixture  of  dress  and 
undress,  and  dishevelled  hair,  likened  to  a  *'  mermaid 
in  sea- weed !  **  But  the  next  stanza  is  perhi^  the 
most  exquisite  in  the  poem. 

xxvii. 
Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  ehilly  nest, 
[    In  aort  of  wakefbl  swoon,  perplexed  she  lay, 
;    Until  the  poppied  wannth  of  sleep  oppress'd 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul,  fatigued  away, 
Ftowny  Uke  a  thought,  until  the  morrow-day  ; 
Blissfully  haven*d  bothfromjoy  and  pain; 
Clasped  Uke  a  missal,  where  swart  JPaynims  pray  i 
Blinded  cMkefrom  sunshine  and  from  rain, 
Aa  mouoH  ▲  aoex  should  shut,  Aim  bk  a  wsd 

AOABI. 

Can  the  beautiful  go  beyond  this?  We  never  saw 
It.  And  how  ^e  imagery  rises!  Flown  like  a 
fftM^Af^BHssfhlly  haven' d^C]Bs^^dL  like  a  missal  in 
%  land  of  Pagans :  that  is  to  say,  where  Christian 
pray^  books  must  not  be  seen,  and  are,  therefbia, 
doubly  eherished  for  the  danger.   And  then,  although 


no  thin  g  can  surpass  Ae  p aedouaneas  of  this  idea* » 
the  idea  of  the  beautiful,  crowning  all— 

<*  BUnded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rdn. 
As  tiiough  a  rose  sho^d  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again.*" 

Thus  it  is  that  poetry,  in  its  intense  sympathy  with 
creation,  may  be  said  to  create  anew,  rendering  its 
words  almost  as  tangible  as  the  objects  they  speak  o^ 
and  individually  more  lasting;  the  spiritual  per- 
petuity putting  them  on  a  level  (not  to  ^eak  it  pro- 
fimely)  with  the  fugitive  subsUnce. 

But  we  are  to  have  more  luxuries  still,  present^.' . 

xxvinu 
Stol*n  to  this  paradiae,  and  so  aBtianoed* 
Porphyro  gand  upon  her  emptiy  diesa. 
And  listen*d  to  her  breathhig,  if  it  chanced 
To  wake  into  a  slumberous  tenderness; 
Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  ha  bless. 
And  breathed,  himself ;  then  iiom  the  doaet  crept. 
Noiseless  as  fear  in  a  wild  wHdemesSt 
And  over  the  hush'd  carpet  silent  stept, 
And  'tween  the  curtains  peep'd,  where,  lo!  how 
fiMt  she^slept. 

XXIX.  J 

Then,  by  the  bedside,  where  the  fiitded  moon  ^ 
Made  a  dim  silver  twilight, — soft  he  set 
A  table,  and,  half-anguish*d,  threw  hereon] 
A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold,  and  jet  .-•-^ 
O  for  some  drow^  Morphean  amulet ! 
The  boisterous,  midnight,  festive  clarion,^ 
The  kettle  drum,  and  fiur-heard  cUriooet, 
Affray  his  ears,  though  but  in  dying  tone  :— 
Hie  hall  door  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noise  is 
gone, 

XXX. 

And  still  she  slept  on  cuure-lidded  slnp 
In  blanched  linen,  smooth  and  lavendered,! 
j    While  he  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a  he^p 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gouzd» 
With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  eurd. 
And  lucent  syrups,  tincl  with  cimusmon:, 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferr*d 
From  Fez ;  arul  spiced  dainiieSp  every  one 
Prom  silken  Samarcand  to  cedar'd  Lebanon, 

Hera  is  deUcate  modulation,  and  super-taflnad 
apieurean  nicety ! 

''Lucent  syrups,  tinctwith  cinnamon,**  ' 

make  us  read  the  line  ddieately,  and  at  the  tip  and, 
as  it  were,  of  one's  tonguOi 

XXXI. 

These  delicates  he  heap'd  with  glowing  hand]  j 
On  golden  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright       * 
Of  wreathed  silver :  sumptuous  they  stand^ 
In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night. 
Filling  the  ehilly  room  with  perfume  light,'-'  ^ 
<*  And  now,  my  love,  my  seraph  fair,  awake ! 
'.   Thou  art  my  heaven,  and  I  thine  eremite: 
Open  thine  eyes,  for  meek  St  Agnes*  sake. 
Or  I  shall  drowse  beside  thee,  so  my  soul  doth 
ache***  ^ 

xxxu. 
Thus  whispering,  his  warm,  unnerved  arm' 
Sank  in  her  pillow.     Shaded  was  her  dream  ^ 
By  the  dusk  curtains : — ^twas  a  midnight  ohann 
Impossible  to  melt  as  iced  stream : 
The  lustrous  salvers  in  the  moonlight  gleam } 
Broad  golden  fringe  upon  the  carpet  hes;  ^ 
It  seem'd  he  never,  never  could  redeem 
From  such  a  stedfast  spell  his  Uuiy's  eyes ; 
So  mused  awhile,  entoiled  in  woofed  phantadet. 


Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  still  beheld, 
Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep : 
Theite  was  a  painfiil  change,  that  nigh  expell'd    ] 
The  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and  deept 
At  which  fair  Madeline  b^gan  to  weep. 
And  moan  forth  witless  words  with  many  a  sigh  ; 
While  still  her  gaze  on  Porphyro  would  keep ; 
Who  knelt,  with  joined  hands  and  piteous  eye. 
Fearing  to  move  or  speak,  she  look'd  so  dreanv* 
ingly. 


«« Ah,  Porphyro  T  said  she,  ••  but  even  now 
Thy  voice  was  a  sweet  tremble  in  mine  ear,  ;*, 
Maide  tuneable  with  every  sweetest  vow. 
And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and  clear ; 
How  changed  thou  art!  how  pallid,  chill,  and 

drear,— 
Give  me  that  voice  again,  my  Porphyro, 
Those  looks  immortal,^  those  complainings  dear ;  ^ 
Oh  !  leave  me  not  in  this  eternal  woe. 
For  if  thou  diest,  my  love,  l^know  not  where  to 

^  Madeline  is  half  awdce,  and  Porphyro  reasstkres 
her  with  livmg,  kind  looks,  and  an  afifecdonate  emj 
brace. 

xxxvi. 
Beyond  a  mortal  man  impas^oned  far 
At  these  voluptuous  accents,  he  arose, 
Ethereal,  flushed,  and  like  a  throbbing  star    ] 
Seen  'mid  the  sapphire  heaven's  deep  repoee; ! 
Into  her  dream  he  melted,  as  the  rose 
Blendeth  its  odour  with  the  videt, — 
Solution  sweet.     Meanwhite  the  frOst  wind  blows 
Like  love's  alarum,  pattering  the  sharp  sleet 
Against  the  window  panes :    St  Agnes'  moon  hath 


Awakening  up,  he  took  her  hollow  lute,—    '^ 
Tumultuous, — and,  in  chords  that  tendeiest  be. 
He  played  an  ancient  ditty,  long  since  mute. 
In  Provence  call'd,  **  La  belle  dame  sans  inera^  t" 
Close  to  her  ear  touching  the  melody  ;•— 
Wherewith  disturb'd,  she  uttered  a  soft  moan  t 
He  ceased—she  panted  quick«-4md  sudden]|r 
Her  blue  affrayed  eyes  wide  open  shpnat 
Upon  his  knees  he  sank,  pale  as  smooth-ioiilptttfad 
stone. 


•Tis  dark;  quick  pattereth  the  flaw-blown  sleet:  ] 
**  This  is  no  dream ;  my  bride,  my  Madeline! ** 
'Tis  dark:  the  iced  gusts  still  rave  and  beat: 
"  No  dream,  alaa !  alas!  and  woe  is  mine ; 
Porphyro  will  leave  me  here  to  fade  and  pine,— i 
Cruel  1  what  traitor  could  thee  hither  bring? 
I  ourse  not,  for  my  heart  is  lost  in  thihe, 
Though  thou  fbrsakest  a  deceived  thing  ;— 
J  'A  dove,  forlorn  and  lost,  with  sick  unprumed 
wing.-C 

■  xxxvin.** 
'    *< My  Madeline!  sweet  dreamer !  lovely  bride! 

Say,  may  I  be  for  aye  thy  vassal  blest  ? 

2%  beauty's  shield,  heart-shaped,  and  vermeil' 
dyed?  \ 

Ah  1  silver  shrine,  here  will  I  take  my  rest,' 
\    After  so  many  hours  of  toil  and  quest — 
'    A  famished  pilgrim,  saved  by  miracle, 

Though  I  have  found,  I  will  not  rob  thy  nest' 
\  Saving  of  thy  sweet  self;  if  thou  think*st  well 
{    To  trust,  fair  Madeline,  to  no  rude  infideL" 

With  what  a  pretty  wilful  conceit  the  costume  of 
the  poem  is  kept  up  in  the  third  line  about  the 
shield!  The  poet  knew  when  to  introduce  apparent 
trifles  forbidden  to  those  who  are  void  of  real  passion, 
and  who,  feeling  nothing  intensely,  can  intensify 
nothing. 

XKXIX. 

.    **  Hark !  tis  an  dfin-storm  from  faery  land, 
^    Of  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  indeed ; 

Arise — arise !  the  morning  is  at  hand ; 

,    The  bloated  wassailers  will  never  heed : 

,    Letusaway,  my  love,  with  happy  speed; 

There  are  no  ears  to  hear,  or  eyes  to  see,-.- 
;    Drown'd  all  in  Rhenish  and  the  sleepy  mead : 
;    Awake  1  arise !  my  love,  and  fearless  he, 
,    For  o'er  the  southern  moors  I  have  a  homo  for 


She  hurried  at  his  words,  baset  with  fisan^ 
For  there  were  sleepii^g  dragoas  ail  arouad, 
At  glaring  waUh,  parbape,  with  ready  spaars— 
Down  the  wide  stairs  a  darkling  way  they  found,-** 
In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  human  sound. 
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A  chAiD-droop*d  lamp  was  fliektriog  by  each  door ;  . 
*    The  arras,  rich  with  horatman,  hawk*  and  hound* 
'    P1utter*d  In  the  besieging  wiod*s  uproar : 

And  tk§  hmg  carpeU  rote  akmg  ikt  ^tjfjloor. 

This  ia  a  slip  of  the  memory,  for  there  were  hardly 
carpets  in  those  days.  Bui  the  truth  of  the  paint- 
ing makes  amends,  aa  in  the  unehronological,  pic- 
ture* of  old  i 


[    They  glide,  like  phantoms,  Into  the  wide  hall ; 

Like  phantoms  to  the  iron  porch  they  glide, 
;    Where  lay  the  porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl, 

With  a  huge  empty  flagon  by  his  sid ; 

The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose,  and  shook  his  hide, 

But  his  sagscious  eye  an  inmate  owns : 
f  By  one,  and  one,  the  bolts  full  easy  slide : 

The  chains  lie  silent 'on  the  footworn  stones ; 
,    The  key  turns,  and  the  door  uponju  hinges  groans. 


And  they  are  gone :  ay,  ages  long  ago 
^  These  lovers  fled  away  inio  the  tiorm. 
I  That  night  the  Baron  dreamt  of  many  a  woe, 
.  And  an  his  warrior-guests^  with  riiade  and  form 
j    Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  large  coffin-worm. 

Were  long  be-uightmared.     Angela  the  old 
I    Died  pa]sy.twitoh*d,  with  meagre  fiice  deform ; 
:    The  beadsipan,  after  thousand  aves  told, 
[    For  aye  unaought-for  slept  among  his  ashes  cold. 

Here'  endeth  the  young  and  dinne  Poet,  but  not 
the  delight  and  gratitude  of  his  readers;  for,  as  be 
sings  elsewhere— 

u  *<  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever. -^^ 


SOBKANOB  or   RBAL   LXFB. 

^     .  uv— uvnro  uxenxa  caouiro. 

Faoik  <  Memoirs  of  George  and  Lady  Grteel 
BaUU^,  by  Lady  Murray,'--4he  tribute  of  a  loving 
daughter  to  the  memory  df  loving  parcnts,--a  book 
most  honourable  to  all  pftrttts.  Gritiei  in  Gritddat 
the  heroine^i  name  in  the  beautiful  story  of  Chaucer 
and  Boccitedo,  whose  piuienoe  has  become  a  proverb. 
It  b  often  found  among  the  British  gentry  of  old 
times,  and  therefore  must  have  been  fluently  in- 
herited and  introduced  among  families  who  had 
little  pretensions  to  'the  virtue ;  but,  in  the  present 
instance.  It  seems  to  have  illustrated  a  family  quality. 
Lady  Grissel  Baillie  (says  her  daughter)  was 
born  at  Redbraes  Castle,  December  25,  1665;  was 
married  there,  September  17,  1692;  and  died  at 
London,  December  6,  1746.  She  was  buried  close 
by  my  father's  side^  in  the  monument  at  Mellerstain, 
on  her  birthday,  Christmas,  25th  of  December,  in 
the  same  manner  she  had  directed  my  father's  fune- 
ral, according  to  his  own  orders ;  near  relations,  near 
netghbours,  and  her  own  tenants  only  being  present 
— a  day  never  to  be  forgot  by  her  family,  as  it 
brought  her  into  the  world,  who  was  so  great  a 
blessing  to  it,  and  also  hid  and  buried  her  from  us. 

She.  was 'the  eldest  of  eighteen  children  my  grand- 
smother  bore,  except  two,  who  died  infants.  My 
.lady  Torphicben,  the  youngest,  is  now  the  only  one 
alive,  end  sixteen  years  younger  than  my  mother. 
She  was  called  after  her  mother,  and,  from  her  in- 
fancy, was  the  darling  and  comfort  of  her  parents, 
having  early  occasion  to  be  trusted  and  tried  by 
them.  In  the  troubles  of  King  Charles  the  Second's 
time,  she  began  her  life  with  many  afflicting,  terri- 
fying hardships ;  though,  I  have  often  heard  her 
say,  she  never  thought  them  any.  At  the  age  of 
twelve)  she  was  sent  by  her  father  to  their  country- 
house  at  Edinburgh  (a  Jong  journey),  when  my 
grandfather  Baillie  was  first  imprisoned  (n)y  grand- 
fathers being  early  and  intimate  friends^  connected 
by  the  sane  way  of  thinking  In  religion  and  politics), 
to  try  if,  by  her  age,  she  could  get  admittance  Into 
the  prison  unsuspected,  and  slip  a  letter  into  his  hand 
of  adyioe  and  information,  and  bring  back  what  in- 
telligenee  abe  ooold.  She  succeeded  so  well  in  both, 
.  tlm(  from  that  time  I  rmikm  her  hardship  be^. 


Ikom  the  confidence  put  in  her,  and  the  activity 
she  naturally  had,  far  beyond  her  age,  in  executing 
whatever  she  was  intrusted  with. 

Soon  after  that,  her  father  was  confined  fifteen 
months  in  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  was  then  set  at 
liberty,  without  ever  being  told  for  what  he  was  pent 
up  all  that  time ;  and  till  he  went  to  Holland,  she 
waa  the  active  person  tlmt  did  all,  by  my  grandmo- 
ther's directions,  whom  affliction,  and  care  of  her  little 
ones,  kept  at  home,  being  less  able  to  make  journeys, 
and  would  have  been  more  narrowly  watched,  and 
Boener  suspected  than  one  of  my  mother's  age. 

After  persecution  began  afresh,  and  my  grandfather 
Baillie  again  in  prison,  her  fkthcr  thought  It  necessary 
to  keep  concealed,  aud  soon  fbund  he  had  too  good 
reason  for  so  doing ;  parties  being  eontinually  sent 
out  in  search  of  him,  and  often  to  hb  own  house, 
to  the  terror  of  all  In   it ;  though  not  from   any 
foar  for  his  safety  whom  they  imagined  at  a  great 
distance  from  home ;  for  no  soul  knew  where  he  was 
but  my  grandmother  and  my  mother,  except  one 
man,  a  carpenter,  called  Jamie  Winter,  who  used  to 
work    in    the    house,  and   lived   a   mile  ofl^  on 
whose  fidelity  they  thought  they  could  depend,  and 
were  not  deceived.     The  frequent  examinations  and 
oaths  put  to  servants  in  order  to  make  discoveries, 
were  so  strict,  they  durst  not  run  the  risk  of  trusting 
any  of  them.     By  the  assistance  of  this  man,  they  got 
a  bed  and  bed-clothes  carried  in  the  night  to  the 
burying-place,  a  vault  under  ground  at  Polwarth 
church,  a  mile  from  the  house ;  where  he  wfs  concealed 
a  month,  and  had  only  for  light  an  open  slit  at  one 
end,  through  which  nobody  could  see  what  was  below. 
She  went   every  night,    by    herself,  at    midnight, 
to    carry    him    victuals     and    drink,    and     sUyed 
with  him  as  long  as  she  could,  to  get  home  be- 
fore day.     In  aH  this  time,  my  grandfather  showed 
the  same  constant  composure  and  cheerfulness  of  mind 
that  he  continued  to  possess,  till  his  death,  which  was 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four;  all  which  good  qualities 
she  inherited  from  him  In  a  high  degree.     Often  did 
they  laugh   heartily.  In  that  doleful   habiution,  at 
different  accidenu    that   happened.      She,  at   that 
time,  had  a  terror  for  a   church  yard,  especially 
in  the'  dark,   as   is  not    uncommon  at  her    age, 
)»y  idle  nurspry  slorica ;  but  when  engaged  by  con- 
cern fin*  her  father,  she  stumbled  ovefthe  graves  every 
night  alone,  without  fear  of  any  kiqd  entering  her 
thoughts,  but  for  soldiers  and  parties  in  search  of 
bim,  which  the  least  noise  or  motion  of'a  leaf  put  her 
in  terror  for.     The  minister's  house  was  near  the 
church ;  the  first  night  she  went,  his  dogs  kept  up  such 
a  barking,  as  put.  her.  In  fear  of  a  discovery;  my 
grtndi^iother  sent  for  the  minister  next  day,  and, 
upon  preteilce  of  a  mad  dog,  got  him  to  hang  all  his 
dogs.  There  was  also  difflculty  of  getting  victuals  to 
carry  him,  without  the  servants  suspecting ;  the  only 
way  it  was  to  be  done  was,  by  stealing  it  ofiT.her 
plate,  at  dinner,  into  her  lap.     Many   a  diverting 
story  she  has  told  about  this,  and  other  things  of  a 
like  nature.      Her  father  liked  sheep's  head ;    and 
while  the  ohlldreif  were  eating  their  broth,  she  had 
concealed  most  of  one  In  her  lap  ;  when  her]  bro- 
ther Sandy  (the  late  Lord  Marchmont)  had  done, 
he  looked  up  with  astonishment,  and  said,  *<  Mother, 
will  ye  look  at  Grissel,  while  we  have  been  eating 
our  broth  she  has  eat  up  the  whole  sheep's  head !" 
This  occasioned  so  much  mirth  among  them,  that 
her  focher  at  night  was  greatly  entertained  by  it, 
and  desired  Sandy  might  have  a  share  of  the  next. 
I  need  not  multiply  stories  of  this  kind,  of  which  I 
know  numy.     His  great  comfort  and  constant  enter- 
tainment (for  he  had  no  light  to  read  by),  was 
repeating  Buchanan  Psalms,  which  he  had  by  heart, 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  retained  them  to  his 
dying  day.     Two  years  before  he  died,  which  was  in 
the  year   1724,  I  was  witneto  to'  his  desiring  my 
mother  to  take  up  that  bobk,  which,  amongst  others, 
always  lay  upon  his  tabl^  and  bid  her  try  if  he  had 
forgot  his  Pnlms,  by  naming  iany  one   she  would 
have  him  repeat ;  and  by  casting  her  eye  over  it  she 
would  know  if  he  were  right,  though  she  did  not 
understaad  it;  and  be  missed  not  a  word  In  any 
plaoa  she  named  to  him,'  and  said  they^^had  been  the 


great  comfort  of  hb  life,  by  night  and  day,  on  all 
oocaslons. 

'  He  retained  his  judgment  and  good-humour  to 
the  last.  Two  or  three  years  before  he  died,  my 
mother  wss  at  Berwick  with  him,  where  he  tken 
lived;  and  many  of  her  relations  came  there  toac* 
her  before  she  went  to  London.  As  mirth  and  good- 
humour,  and  particularly  dancing,  .had  been  always 
one  characteristic  of  the  fiunily,  when  ao  many  of  ua 
were  met,  being  no  fewer  than  fourteen  of  his  grand- 
children and  children,  we  had  a  dance.  He  was  then 
very  weak  In  his  limbs,  and  could  not  walk  down 
stairs,  but  desired  to  be  carried  down  to  the  room 
where  we  were,  to  see  us ;  which  he  did  with  great 
oheerfulnese,  saying,  <*  Though  he  could  not  dance 
with  us,  he  could  yet  beat  time  with  his  fi^ot;*" 
which  he  did,  and  bid  us  daoce  as  long  as  we  could  ; 
that  It  was  the  best  medicine  he  knew,  for,  at  tba 
sama  time  that  it  gave  exercise  to  the  body,  it 
cheered  the  mind.  At  hb  usual  time  of  going  to 
bed,  he  was  carried  up  stairs,  and  we  ceased  dancing 
for<fearof  disturbing  bim ;  but  he  soon  sent  to  bid 
us  go  on,  for  the  noise  and  musics  so  fkt  from  dis- 
turbing that  It  would  lull  him  to  sleep.  He  had 
no  notion  of  interrupting  the  innocent  pleasures  of 
others,  though  his  age  hindered  him  to  partake  of 
them.  Hb  exemplary  piety  and  goodness  were  no 
bar  to  bb  mirth. 

She  often  said,  her  natural  temper  was  warm  and 
pasiionate ;  but^  from  the  ^timo  I  coidd  obeerw  her, 
tbere  appeared  nothing  but  nacekness,  ealmnesi^  and 
resignation ;  and  she  often  reproved  ua  for  the  oiHi« 
trary.  Our  saying  '^  we  eould  not  help  it,**  waa  AO 
satisfying  answer  to  her,  who  tdd  us,  liho  had  baas 
the  same^  and  had  conquered  it. 

Her  duty  and  affection  as  a  wtfh  was  unpaiVlfeitll. 
I  have  It  by  ine,  writ  in  a  book  with  her  ownr  faaod^ 
amongst  many  other  things :  •*  The  best  of  hus- 
bands, "and' delight  of  my  liffe  for  forty-eight  yeai^i, 
without  oile  jar  betwixt  us,  died  at  Oxford  (whertf 
he  went  for  the  education  of  his  grandsons),  the  0th 
of  August,  17^  and  was  sent  home  to  hb  burying 
place  at  MeHerstain.** 

'  I  have  often  heard  her  declare  that  they  never  had 
the  shadow  of  a  Quarrel  or  mbunderstandiug,  no^ 
Aot  for  a  moment,  and  that  to  the  last  of  hb  lifo» 
^he'felt  the  same  ardent  and  tender  love  and  afl^ 
iion  for  him,  and  the  same  desire  to  please,  him  in 
(tie  smallest  trifie,  that  she  had  at  their  first  ao- 
quaintahce.  Indeed,  her  principal  and  sole  delight 
wai^  to  watch  and  attend  to  everything  that  could 
give  him  pl^ure  or  make  him  easy.  He  norer 
went  abroad  bpt  she  went  to  the  window  to  .look,, 
after  him ;  and  so  she  did  that  very  day  he  fell  iUf 
the  last  time  he  was  abroa^,  never  taking  hef  eyes 
firom  him  as  long  as  he  was  in  sight.  ^ 


T'VlfEZ.FTH  SriOHT,   LOVB,  AND   TRB 
TRBSS. 

2b  the  Editor  of  the  London  Journal 

Enfield,  January  U,  1835. 
[T  Dear  Indicator, — Well  do  I  know  the  hallowed 
residence  in  York  buildings,  so  charmingly  alluded 
to  in  the  close  of  your  article  on  Twelfth  Night. 
OAen  have  I  heard  recounted  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  festivities  of  ••/Ae  Twelfth  Night,"  for  J 
can  boast  of  being  nearly  related  to  one  of  the  for- 
tunate members  of  the  party  assembled  oo  that  re- 
nowned occasion.  That  house  once  formed  the 
boundary  of  my  **run  on  a  frosty  moming,*'gwhen 
as  a  rosv  child,  I  used  to  roll  my  faoop  daily  down 
Baker  street 

Perhaps  the  claims  I  have  already  advanced  as 
intitling  me  to  address  you,  will  form  my  apology ; 
but  I  have  yet  one  more  plea  in  behalf  of  thb 
trespass  on  your  attention.  Your  haart-id(.ep  sym- 
pathy  with  human  nature  ■  and  its  best  emotions, 
encourages  me  to  impart  to  you  (and  if  you  think 
'fit,  to  your  readers)  the  following  simple  incident    . 

Do  you  know  a  cluster  of  fields,  dear  Indicator^ 
In  the  neighbourbood  of  one  of  our  lovely  villages 
(where   are    tber^    such  villages    aa  in  beautiful 
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Ki^Un^?)  hfhig  about  ten  milei  to  the  north  of 
London  ? 

It  WM  a  sultry  day  in  July  18 — >  tho  tky  iras  one 
UQiTArred  blue — the  hedge-rows  (maugre  the  heat) 
w«r«. bright  green — and  no  noise  seemed  stirring 
b«t  the  eontented  hum  of  myriads  of  insects.  This 
Imak  of  Nature  wo  not  broken  by  a  couple  who  ad- 
wsiMcd  arm  in  arm,  in  mute  enjoyment  of  happy 
thaaghts— they  had  been  married  that  morning, 
■Md  were  retiring  from  '<  populous  citice**  to  this 
quiet  village,  the  birtli-ptace  of  the  brideg^room.  At 
l«t  the  lady  stopped,  as  if  to  **  stiU  her  beating  mind" 
tyy  repose. 

**  When  Portia's  exulting  heart,**  whispered  she, 
**  was  beating  high  with  the  joyous  sense  of  her  own 
recent  good  deeds,  she  moralized  every  object  into  a 
magnified  source  of  delight— the  *  little  candle*  from 
her  own  hall  shows  lilce  a  welcoming  star.  I  know 
not  how  it  is,  but  methinks  I  never  saw  colour  sur- 
passing in  viTidness  the  tender  green  of  yonder  young 
oaks.** 

**  Singular  enough,**  replied  her  companion,  "  that 
those  very  trees  should  have  attracted  your  peculiar 
notice.  Would  that  the  venerable  planter  of  those 
oaks  could  witness  this  moment ! — the  hope  that  his 
spirit  does  behold  and  rejoice  in  his  son*s  present 
felicity  forms  one  of  the  many  blessed  visions  of  this 
day.  Several  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  little  fellow 
no  higher  than  one  of  these  saplings,  it  was  one  of 
sny  beloved  fiither*s  favourite  amusements,  during 
his  daily  walks  in  this  vicinity,  to  thrust  his  walking- 
•tick  into  the  ground,  and  to  drop  into  the  hole  thus 
formed,  an  acorn,  suppHed  from  a  canvass  hag,  which 
it  was  the  pride  of  his  little  companion  to  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  while  he  stood  by  and  watched  the 
interesting  operation.  I  may^  say  that  we  have 
planted  some  thousands  in  various  walks."* 

The  touching  association,  thus  added  to  the  lovers* 
■tock  of  pleasant  feelings,  will  serve  as  an  illustratioo 
of  your  remarks  in  the  article  above  alluded  to: 
«  Every  one  should  plant  a  tree  who  can. .  •  *  •  If 
a  man  cannot  reckon  upon  eijoying  the  sha^e^much 
himself,  it  is  surely  worth  while  to  bequeath  so  plea- 
sant a  memorial  of  himself  to  others.** 

Accept  the  compliments  of  the  joyous  season  you 
ha'-e  so  delightfully  treated  of  lately,  and  believe  me, 
dear  Indicator  (for  under  that  tido^  so  long  dear  to 
me,  allow  me  still  to  address  you). 

Tour  constant  reader  and  admirer,  . 

FsuciA  Masitaxa* 

*«*  We  hope  the  reader  does  noi  thfaik  vm  lost  teal!  stase 
^  of  ■hmnie  in  pnbUshhlft  so  flattering  a  letter  as  tUs.  All  we 
esa  say  is.  that  we  could  not  help  it;  and  tbat  be  roost  throw 
*  the  first  stony  editorship  at  lis,  who  oonld.  Besides,  it  was 
-  one  of  the  avowed  objects  of  this  JaurDal  to  open  people's 
hearts,  and  make  the  community  more  sensible  of  one  ano- 
ther's erjoymeots.  The  sweet  candour  of  the  Mfnature 
aloee  would  make  the  letter  worth  pnbUshiag,  setting  aside 
Its  other  oMffits* 


aianf-BATs  avd  oruaa  AVKircasAaiis.  ^ 
Jasuast  21.  Eve   cf  St  Jgnet.  ^  See  the  First 
Article. 

—  22,  IMI.  At  York  House  (on  the  site  of  the 
present  Buckingham  street  in  the  Strand),  Francis 
Bacon,  Viscount  St  Alban*s,  &c.  The  Father  of 
Experimenul  Philosophy,  —  the  liberator  of  the 
hands  of  knowledge.  A  great  and  wise  man  who 
would  have  been  still  wiser,  and  incurred  no  fall,  and 
DO  shame  of  ingratitude  to  a  fallen  man  ( Essex  ]t  had 
he  possessed  heart  enough  to  follow  out  the  doctrines 
of  his  Essays,  and  set  the  simplicity  of  a  sage  above 
worldly  cunning.  Tet  even  in  those  Essays,  admir- 
able as  they  are,  may  be  discerned  the  seeds  of  that 

.  mistake,  even  in  the  very  passage  where  he  seems  to 
denounce  it.     (See  the    Essay  upon.  *  Cunning.') 

•  Lord  Bacon  died  like  a  proper  experimenter,  in 
consequence  of  hjs  getting  out  of  his  carriage  to  make 
soooe  observation  respecting  snow.  It  was  upon 
Highgate  Hill.  A  cold  and  fever  seized  him;  he 
stopped  at  the  house  of  Lord  Southampton,  and 
expired  there  after  a  few  days*  illness,  on  the  spot 
which  has  since  witi^esied  the  death  of  a  phiio«>phcr 


of  a  ^ery  different  descryitioor— one  of  the  most 
ianaginative,  and  least  advantage-seeking,— Mr  Cols» 
ridge.  The  house  in  which  Mr  Coleridge  died,  in 
the  **  Grove,**  was  one  of  a  set  that  was  built  upon 
the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  Sonthampton 
House. 

-^  1592.  At  Chantersier,  near  Digne,  in  Provence, 
Pierre  Gassendi,  an  eminent  mathematician  and  phi- 
losopher, reviver  of  the  doctrines  of  Epicmrus,  wliich, 
however,  he  reconciled  with  belief  in  a  divine  super- 
intending mind.  The  morals  of  Epicurus  also  he 
construed  after  their  true  fashion,  and  not  in  the 
spirit  of  the  vulgar  mistake  whiclrhas  since  rendered 
the  word  Epicurus  synonymous  with  a  studier  of  the 
palate.  Gassendi  was  a  walker  in  gardens,  and 
fond  of  the  sodety  of  his  friends.  In  his  last  illness 
he  was  bled  beyond  his  strength,  and,  while  sinking 
away  into  death,  said  to  his  amanuenus,  "  It  is  better, 
by  this  Iqss  of  strength,  to  sleep  quietly  in  Christ, 
than  to  be  taken  off  with  more  pain  by  suffocation.** 

—  17S8.  In  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
George  Gordon  Byron,  Lord  Byron,  a  true  poet  and 
wit,  whose  poetry  would  have  l>een  more  equal,  and 
whose  productions,  altogether,  of  a  turn  less  startling 
to  those  wjio  wish  to  think  well  and  hopefully  of  all 
things,  had  he  not  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  in 
a  rank  that  perplexed  his  aspirations,  and  of  parents 
unfitted  to  develope  hb  character. 

24,  1712.  Frederick  the  Second  of  Prussia,  a  great 
soldier  and  statesman,  and  mediocre  man  of  letters, 
who  singularly  exalted  the  power  and  importance  of 
his  country  in  the  midst  of  potent  antagonists. 

—  1792.  At  Paris,  son  of  a  watchmaker,  Pierre 
Augustin  Caron  de  Beaumarchais,  author  of  the  cel^ 
brated  comedy  of  '  Figaro,'  an  abridgment  of  which 
has  been  rendered  more  celebrated  by  the  music  of 
Mozart.  He  made  a  large  fortune  by  supplying  the 
American  republicans  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and 

lost  it  by  speculations  in  salt  and  printing.  His 
comedy  is  one  of  those  productions  which  m  aeaount- 
ed  dangerous,  from  developing  the  spirit  of  intrigue 
and  gallantry  with  more  gaiety  than  objection ;  and 
they  would  be  more  nirdeniably  so,  if  tfie  goed-hu- 
mour  and  self-examination  to  which  they  excite  did 
not  ^ggest  a  spirit  of  charity  and  inquiry  beyond 
themselves. 

— 1749.  Charles  James  Fox,  adn  of  the  first  Lord 
Holland,  an  illustrious  statesnum,  whose  character  is 
too  nearly  concerned  #ith  Ibecs  times  to  be  handled 
in  this  unpolitical  Journal*  He  was  an  amiable 
.man>  of  a  wise  simplicity  of  mani^er,  and  a  oultivar- 
tor  of  elegant  literature.  We  saw  htm>  not  .long 
before  his  death,  standing  in  Parliament  street,  and 
making  two  young  gentlemen  laugh  heartily,  appa- 
rently with  some  story  that  he  was  i^eliktin^  to  th^m. 

35,1627.  At  Lismore,  in  Ireland,  of  a  ftobie 
family,  Robert  Boyle,  a  celebrated  chem^eal  phildso- 
plier,  not  so  happy  in  his  ethics  and  moral  reaaoning. 
Swift  bantered  the  trivi^ity  of  his  thinking  in  his 
famous  *  Meditations  on  a  Broomstick.*  His  want 
of  a  right  Christian  discernment  in  his  Christianity 
may  be  illustrated  (with  the  reader's  leave)  by  the 
following  passage  from  the  *  Indicator  * : — 

«  The  celebrated  Robert  Boyle,  the  chymist,  was 
accounted,  in  his  days,  a  sort  of  perfection  of  a  man, 
especially  in  all  respects  intellectual,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious. This  excellent  person  was  in  the  habit  of 
moralizing  upon  everything  that  he  did  or  suffered, 
such  as  *  Upon  hisnuihner  of  giving  meat  to  his  dog,* 
— *  Upon  his  horse  stumbling  in  a  very  fair  way,*— 

*  Upon  his  sitting  at  ease  in  a  coach  that  went  very 
fast,*  and  among  other  Reflections  is  one  <  Upon  a 
fish*s  struggling  after  having  swallowed  the  hook.* 
It  amounts  to  this ;  that,  at  the  moment  when  the 
fish  thinks  himself  about  to  be  most  happy,  the  hook 

*  does  so  wound  and  tear  his  tender  gills,  and  there- 
by puts  him  into  such  restless  pain,  that  no  doubt  he 
wishes  the  hook,  bait,  and  all,  were  out  of  his  torn 
jaws  again.  Thus,*  says  he,  *  men  who  do  what  they 
should  not,  to  obtain  any  sensual  desires,*  Stc.  &c. 
Kot  a  thought  comes  over  htm  ss  to  hn  own  part  in 
the  business,  and  what  he  ought  to  say  of  himself  fbr 
tearing  the  jaws  and  gills  to  indulge  his  own  appetite 
for  excitement.     Take  also  the  following  :—*  Plttb 


Section— Refleotlon  1.    Killing  a  crow  (out  of  win- 
dow)  in  a  hog*8  trough,  and  immediately  tracing  the 
ensuing  reflexion  with  a  pen  made  of  one  of  his  quiUi. 
— Long  and  patiently  did  I  wait  for  this  unlucky 
crow,  wsUowing  in  tho  sluttish  trough  (whose  sides 
kept  him  a  great  while  out  of  the  reaeh  of  my  gun), 
and  gorging  himself  with  no  less  greediness  than  the 
very  swinish  proprietaries  of  the  feast,  till  at  length 
my  no  less  unexpected  than  £ital  shot  struck  him 
down,  and,  turning  the  soene  of  his  delight  into  that 
of  his  pangs,  made  him  abruptly  alter  his  note,  and 
change  his  triumphant  chant  into  a  dismal  and  tragie 
noise.     This  method  is  not  unusual  to  dii^ne  jiistiot, : 
towards  brawny  and  incorrigible  sinners,*  &e.  ftc 
Thus  the  crow  for  eating  his  dinner,    is  a  raseal 
worthy  to  be  shot  by  the  Honourable  Mr  Robert 
Boyle,  before  the  latter  sits  down  to  his  own ;  while 
the  said  Mr  Boyle^  instead  of  contenting  himaelf 
with  being  a  gentleman  in  search  of  amusement  at 
the  expence  of  birds  and  fish,  is  a  representative  of 
Divine  Justice." 

We  laugh  at  this  wretdied  moral  pedantry  now,  and 
deplore  the  involuntary  hard-heartedness,  which  such 
mistskes  in  religion  tended  to  produce ;  but  in  how 
many  respects  should  it  not  nudce  us  look  about  our- 
selves, and  see  where  we  fidl  short  of  an  enUrgement 
of  thinking? 

—  1759.  On  the  banks  of  the  Doon,  in  Ayrshirci 
Robert  Burns,  the  poet  of  the  song  of  Nature.  He 
is  so  well  known,  and  so  particularly  talked  of  at 
present,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Cuiuiingham*s  edition 
of  his  Life  and  Works,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
anything  further  of  him  in  this  place. 

27,  1756.  At  Saltzburg^  in  Germany,  Johann 
Chrysostom  Wolfgang  Theophilus  Mozart,  the  prinoe 
of  dramatic  musicians ;  wonderful  for  the  endleas 
variety  and  undeviating  grace  of  his  invention.  Yet 
hia  wifia  said  of  hhn,  that  he  was  a  still  better  dancer 
than  musician !  In  a  soul  so  full  of  harmony,  kind- 
oesa  towards  others  was  to  be  looked  for ;  and  it  was 
foiund.  When  a  dnld,  he  would  go  about  aakipg 
everybody  ** whether  they  loved  him.!'  When  a 
great  musician,  a  nnan  in  distress  accosted  him  one 
day  in  the  street,  and,  as  he  had  no  money  to  give 
him,  he  bade  him  wait  a  little^  while  he  went  into 
a  ooflRie-house,  where  he  eompoeed  a  beautiful 
minuet  on  the  instant,  wad,  sending  the  poor  maa 
with  it  to  a  music-seller*s,  obtatufsd  for  him  several 
gpld  pieoee.  This  is  the  way  that  graat  TOwiifiinff 
rise.     Their  sensibility  is  their  genius. 


^CfitARAOTBRS   OF    SHAKSPBARB'S 
PLAT8« 

BY  WILLIAM   HAZLITT. 
KO.    UI. — MACBETH. 

.    "The  poet's  eye  in  a  fiae  frensy  rolling 

DoUi  gliincfl  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  eart^  to  bearea ; 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  fbrth 

The  fonbs  of  Aiags  nnrkaewn,  lie  peet^  pen 

'    Tarns  them  to  shape,  and  «lves  to  airy  nniMi^ 

'    A  local  hahitatiMraQd  a  name*** 

MicBCTtt  and  Lear,  Otfaelle  tand  Hamlet,  are  usually 
reckoned  Shakspeare*s  four  principal  tiagedies.  Lear 
stands  first  for  the  profound  intensity  of  the  passion ; 
Macbeth  for  the  wildness  of  the  imi^inatien  sod  the 
r^idity  of  the  action ;  Othello  for  the  progressive 
interest  and  powerful  alternation  of  foeling ;  Naoilet 
for  the  refined  development  of  thought  aad  aenct 
ment.  If  the  force  of  genius  shown  in  each  of  these 
'  works  is  astonishing,  their  variety  n  not  less  so. 
They  are  like  different  creations  of  the  same  mind, 
not  one  of  which  has  the  slightest  rcforence  to  die  rest. 
This  distinctness  and  originality  is  indeed  the  neees-  - 
isry  consequence  of  truth  and  nature.  Shakspeare*s 
genius  alone  appeared  to  possess  the  resources  of  na- 
ture. He  is  «» your  only  /ragre^y-naaker.**  His  plays 
have  the  force  of  things  upon  the  mind.  What  he 
represents  is  brought  home  to  the  bosom,  a  part  of 
our  experience,  implanted*  in  the  memory,  as  if  we 
had  known  the  places,  persons,  and  things  of  which 
he  treats.  Macbeth  is  like  a  record  of  a  preternatural 
and  tragical  evetfit.  It  has  the  rugged  severity  of  an 
old  chronicle  with  all  that  the  imaginatiott  of  the  part 
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can  mgraft  upon  tnuUttonml  belief.   TbetfMtle  of M«^ 
^•tb,  round  whioli « the  air  imtlbirooiBglj,*'  and  whwe 
"the   tomple-baunting  nuurtlet  builds,**  has  a  real 
tobttcteace  in  tha  mind ;  tha  vaM  •Ucare  meet  as  in 
paiaon  oo the"  Wasted  heath; "  Uie'«alr-dfawn dagger  •* 
mores  slowly  before  our  eyesi  tha  « gracious  Dun- 
can,'* the  *«b)ood»bouHered  Banquo/' stand  before  us; 
aU  that  passes  through  the  mind  of  Macbeth,  without 
tha  loss  of  a  tittle^  passes  through  ours.     All  that 
oeuld  actually  take  place,  and  all  that  is  only  possible 
td  be  eonaeiTed,  what  was  said  and  what  what  dana, 
tka  workings  of  passion,  the  spells  of  magio,  artt 
bfoud^  before  us  with  the  same  absohite  truth  and 
▼iridnasiL    Shakspeare  caeeUad  fai  tha  opening  of  hie 
plairs;  that  of  Macbeth  is  the  most  striking  of  any. 
Tha  wildness  of  the  scenery,  the  sudden  shifting  of 
the  situations  and  ehaiaoters,  the  bustle,  the  «zpeeta« 
tfoas  cacitad,  are  equally  extraordinary.     F#om  tha 
iwt  cntranoe  of  the  witches  and  tha  deseripUon  of 
tham  whan  they  meet  Macbeth— 

«  What  are  these 

80  wither*d  and  so  wild  in  thefr  attire. 

That  look  not  like  the  Inhabitants  of  th*  e^rth, 

And  yet  are  on 't?*'— 

the  mind  is  prepared  for  all  that  follows. 

This  tragedy  is  alike  distinguished  for  the  lofty 
imagination  it  di^lays,    and    for    the  tumultuous 
vehemence  of  the  action;  and  the  one  is  made  the 
moving  principle  of  the  other.     The  overwhelming 
pressure  of  preternatural  agency  utges  on  the  tide  of 
human  passion  with  redoubled  force.     Macbeth  him* 
self  appears  driven  on  by  the  violence  of  his  fate, 
like  a  vessel  before  a  storm ;  he  reels  to  and  fro  like 
a  drunken  man ;  he  staggers  under  the  weight  of  his 
own  psrposes  and  the   suggestions  of  tithers;    he 
atands  at  bay  with    his  situation;    and  ftwn  th« 
anperscitious  awe  and  breathless  suspense  hito  which 
the  eommunications  of  the  Weird  Sisters  throw  fafan^ 
is  hurried  on  with  daring  impatience  to  verify  thefr 
predictions^  and  with  impious  and  bloody  hand  t6 
tear  luide  the  vefl  which  tddes  the  uncertainty  of  the 
futore.     He  is  not  equal  to  the  struggle  vri'th  tM 
and  eomoieoce.     He  now  •*  bends  up  eadi  eoiporal 
instrument  to  the  terrible  fte  ;**  at  other  times  hk 
heart  misgives  him,  and  he  is  cowed  and  abashed  by 
his  success.     «*  The  deed,  no  less  than  the  attempt, 
eonfbnnda  him."    His  mind  is  assailed  by  the  stings 
of  remorse,  and  ftdl  of  ^preternatural  solioftings.** 
His  speeches  and  soliloquies  are  dark  riddles  ob 
human  life,  baiBing  solution,  and  entangling  him  in 
their  labyrinths.     In  thought  he  is  absent  and  per- 
plexed, sudden  and  desperate  in  act,  from  a  distrust 
of  his  own  resolution.     His  blindly  rushing  forward 
on  the  objects  of  his  ambition  and  revenge,  or   his 
recoiling  from  them,  ^equally  betrays  the  harassed 
state  of  his  feelings.     This  part  of  his  character  is 
admirably  set  off,  by  being  brought  in  connection 
with  that  of  Lady  Macbeth,  whose  obdurate  strength 
of  will  and  masculine  firmness  give  her  the  ascen- 
dancy over  her  husband's  £Utering  virtue.     She  at 
once  seiies  on  the  opportunity  that   ofiers  for  the 
accomplishment  of  all  their  wished-for  greatness,  and 
never  flinches  from  her  olject  till  all  is  over.     The 
magnitude  of  her  resolution  almost  coven  the  magni- 
tude of  her  gttBt     She  a  great  bad  woman,  whom 
we  hate»  but  whom  we  f^  mofe  than  we  hate.    She 
dees  not  exalte  our    iMthing  and  abhorrence  like 
Regan  and  Gonerill.     She  la  only  wicked  to  gain  a 
great  end,  and  is  perhaps  OMre  distinguished  by  her 
commanding  presence  of  mind  and  inexorable  self- 
will,  which  do  not  sufi^  her  to  be  diverted  from  a 
bad   purpose,  when    once   formed^    by  weak   and 
womanly  regrets,  than  by  the  hardneai  of  her  heart 
or  want  of  natural  affections.     The  impression  which 
her  lofty  determination  of  aharacter  makes  on  the 
mind  of  Maebeth  is  wdl  described  where  he  ex- 
clains) 

*'  Bring  ibrch  men  children  only ; 
F<M-  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
^thlng but  males!'* 
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little  water  tfean  them  of  this  deed,**  show  anything 
hut  her  greater  oonslstenoy  in  depravity.  Haratrong- 
nerved  ambition  flimishes  riba  of  steal  to  "  the  sides 
of  his  intenti"  and  she  is  herself  wound  up  to  the 
CMCotion  of  her  baneful  project  with  the  same  u». 
shrinking  forUtude  in  crime,  that  in  other  cireom* 
stances  she  would  probably  have  shown  patience  in 
suffering.  The  deliberate  sacrifice  of  aU  other  con^ 
siderations  to  the  gaining  "  for  their  future  days  and 
nighu  sole  sovereign  sway  and  naasterdom,"  by  the 
murder  of  Duoaan,  is  gorgeously  expressed  in  her 
invocation  on  hearing  of  "his  fotd  entrance  under 
her  battlements  :*'.^ 

**  Come  all  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here : 
And  4U1  me,  from  the  crown  to  th*  toe,  top-fuU 
Of  dli«M  ehidty ;  make  thick  my  blood, 
«top  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse. 
That  no  compunctious  risiOngs  of  nature 
Shake  my  fen  purpose,  nor  k^  peace  between 
The  efibet  and  it.     Come  to  my  woman's  breasts^ 
:  And  tAc  my  mflk.for  gall,  you  murthering 
minbters. 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief.     Cbme^  thick   ' 

night! 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell. 
That  my  keen  knffb  see  not  the  wound  it  makes, 
Nor  heav'n  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark. 
To  cry,  hold,  hold!" 


Bpnenann  of  nn  "wxt,  atrMont, 

AND   CRITIOX8U  OF  ORARZAS  LAMB^ 

(To  be  conHnued till hU  WorJu are  gmu  through.) 

BcaiAt  SoonTivs.^Iwat  amused  the  other  cUy 
with  having  the  following  notice  thruat  into  my  lamde 
by  a  man  who  gives  out  bills  at  the  corner  of  Fleet 
market.  Whether  he  saw  any  prognoatios  ab<»ut  me 
that  made  him  judge  such  notice  seasonable,  I 
oMnot  say;  I  might,  perhaps,  carry  in  a  couttf 
«*nce  (naturally  not  very  florid)  traoea  of  a  h^ 
irhich  had  not  long  left  me.  Those  ielh>ws  have  A 
good  instinctive  way  of  guessing  at  tha  sort  of 
people  that  are  likeliest  to  pay  attention  to  their 
papeiB:— 


When  she  first  hears  that  «'  Duncan  comes  there  to 
sleep,"  she  is  so  overcome  by  the  news,  which  is  be- 
yond  her  utmost  expectations,  that  she  answers  the 
messenger,  «'  Thou'rt  mad  to  say  it  1"  and  on  receiv- 
ing her  husband's  account  of  the  predicUons  of  the 
Witches,  conscious  of  his  instabilUy  of  purpose,  and 
that  her  presence  is  necessary  to  goad  him  on  to  the 
consummation  of  his  promised  greatness,  she  ex- 
claims — 

"  Hie  thee  hither. 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirito  in  thine  ear, 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  goMen  round, 
Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  aeem 
To  have  thee  crowned  withaL" 

This  swelling  exultation  and  keen  spirit  of  triumph, 
thb  unoontrolable  eagerness  of  anticipation,  which 
eeems  to  dilate  her  form  and  take  possession  of  all 
her  faculties,  this  solid,  substantial  flesh  and  Uood 
display  of  passion,  exhibit  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
cold,  abstracted,  gratuitous,  servHe  malignity  of  the 
Witches,  who  are  equally  instrumenul  in  urginir 
Macbeth  to  his  fiite  for  tiie  mere  love  of  mischief 
and  ttotti.  a  disinterested  delight  in  deformity  and 
eruelty.    They  are  hags  of  mischief,  obscene  panders 
to  iniquity,  malicious  from  their  impotence  of  en- 
joyment, enamoured  of  destruction,  because  they  are 
theaaselves  unreal,  aborUve,  half-existences,  and  who 
become   suWime    from    their   exemption   from  aU 
human  sympathies  and  contempt    fbr   all    human 
^Mrs,  as  Lady  Macbeth  does  by  the  force  of  passion ' 
Her  feult  seems  to  have  been  an  excess  of  that  strong 
principle  of  self-interest  and  family  aggrandisement 
not  amenable  to  the  common  feelings  of  compassion 
and  justice,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  barbarous 
nations  and  Umes.    A  passing  reflecUon  of  this  kind, 
on  the  resemblance  of  the  sleeping  king  to  her 
father,  alone  prevents  her  fromjlaying  Duncan  with 
her  own  hand. 

To  be  concluded  in  our  next. 


Nor  do  the  pains  she  is  at  to  "screw  his  courage  fo 
the  sticking-place,"  the  reproach  to  hkn,  not  to  be 
"lost  BO  poorly  in  himself,"  the  aanuancethat  "a 


"-  They  say,  of  Jupiter,  that  he  can  of  himself  dart 
fiivourable  and  propiUous  bolts,  but  must  have  the 
counsel  and  assistance  of  the  twelve  gods  when  he 
would  throw  those  of  danger  and  vengeance.  '  Tis  a 
great  accompt,  that  the  greatest  of  the  gods,  who, 
of  himself  can  benefit  the  whole  world,  can  deetioy 
none  without  solemn  deliberation,  TU  wisdom  of 
Jupiter  himself  is  so  wary;of  mistake,  that,  when 
there  is  a  debate  of  vengeaaoe,  he  must  call  a  oooneil 
to  iUy  his  arm....,/}!!  raU. 


"WfciAi  socntrr. 
**A  favourable  opportunity    now  offera  to  any 
peraon  of  either  sex,  who  would  wish  to  be  buried 
in  a  genteel  manner,  by  paying  one  shilling  entrance, 
and  twopence  per  week  for  the  benefit  of  the  stock. 
Members  to  be  free  in  six  months.     The  money  to 
be  paid  at  Mr  Middleton's,  at  the  sign  of  the  lirH 
and  th€  Latt,   Stonecutter's  street.   Fleet  market. 
The  deceased  to  be  furnished  as  foUows  :— A  strong 
elm  coffin,  covered  with  superfine  black,  and  finished 
irith  two  rows  aU  round,  close-drove,  best  japanned 
nails,  and  adorned  with  ornamental  drops,  a  handsome 
plate  of  inscription,  angel  above,  and  flowers  beneath, 
and   four  pair  of  handsome  handles  with  wrought 
gripes;  the  coffin  to  be  weU  pitched,  lined  and  ruffled 
with  flne  crape  ;  a  handsome  crape  shroud,  cap  and 
pillow.      For  use,   a  handsome  velvet  pall,   three 
genUemen's  ."cloaks,    three    crape    hat-bands, "^  three 
hoods  and  scari^  and  six  pair  of  gloves;  two  por- 
ters equipped  to  attend  the  fimeral,  as  many   to 
attend  the  same  with  bands  and  gloves;  also,  the 
burial  fees  paid,  if  not  exceeding  one  guinea.- 

"Man,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  "is  a  noble 
ammal,  splendid  in  ashes  and  pompous  in  tha 
grave."  Whoever  drew  up  this  little  advertisement 
certainly  understood  this  appetite  in  the  species, 
and  has  made  abundant  provision  for  it. 

It  reaUy  ahnost  induces  Utdium  niUt  upon  one  to 
read  It  Methinks  I  could  be  willing  to  die,  in 
death  to  be  so  attended.  The  two  rows  aU  round, 
close^e,  best  black  japanned  nails ;  howfeelingly 
do  they  inrite  and  almost  irresistibly  perauade  us  to 
come  and  be  &stened  down  ?  what  aching  head  can 
resist  the  tempution  to  repose,  which  the  crape 
shroud,  the  cap,  and  the  pillow  present  I  what  sting 
^^^indt^h,^Uk^haMamwUhwnmghtgripu 
"^  ^^»i^:^>iai^  to  pluekawmf  9  ^hiktvicU>Ty  in  €tiii 
grave,  which  the  drops  and  the  velvet  pall  cfo  not 
n^r  at  Ua*t  extremely  dUputabU  9  But,  above  aU, 
the  pretty  emblematic  pUte,  with  angd  ofops  and 
the/wMTs  btneath,  takes  me  mightily. 

UoLT  SuBJKCT8,-.How  Ugly  a  pcrsou  appeata,  upon 
whose  repuution  some  awkward  aspersion  hangs,  and 
how  suddenly  his  countenance  clears  up  with  his  cha- 
i^ter.  I  remember  being  persuaded  of  a  man,  whom 
I  had  conceived  an  iU  opuiion  of,  that  he  had  a  very 
b«i  set  of  teeth ;  which,  since  I  have  had  better 
opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with  his  &ce  and 
^ts,  I  find  to  have  been  ^the  very  laverse  of  the 
truth.  That  crooked  oW  woman,  I  once  said,  speaking 
of  an  ancient  gentlewonum  whose  actions  did  [not 
square  altogether  with  my  noUons  of  the  rule  of 
right ;  the  unanimous  suiprise  of  the  company,  be- 
fore  whom  I  uttered  these  words,  soon  convinced  me 
that  I  confounded  mental  with  bodily  obliquity,  awl 
that  there  was  nothisig  tortuous  about  the  old  lady 
but  her  deeds. 

This  humour  of  nsankind  to  deny  personal  eonft- 
liness  to  those  with  whose  moral  attrftutes  they  are 
dissatisfied,  is  very  strongly  shown  in  those  advertiae. 
meats  which  stare  us  in  the  ftce,  flt>m  the  walls  of 
every  street,  and,  with  the  tempting  bdt  which  they 
hang  forth,  stimukte  at  once  cupidity  and  sn 
abstract  love  of  justice  in  tha  breast  of  every  passing 
peruser;  I  mean  the  advertisemenu  offering rewaidf 
for  the  ^prehension  of  absconded  culprits,  etn^vd 
apprentices,  bankrupts  who  have  conveyed  awty 
their  eftot^  er  delrtwi  that  him!  nm  tway  from  Arfr 
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X  obferve  that*  in  ^xact  propoBtioa  to  the 
indi^gnity  wlt^  which  the  proieetitor,  wh9  »  covb^ 
wum\y  the  fhuaer  of  the  edvertiatment,  conceives  he 
has  been  treated,  the  personal  pretensions  of  th^ 
fugitiTe  are  denied,  and  his  defects  exaggerated. 

A  fellow  whose  misdeeds  have  been  directed  against 
the  public  in  general,  and  in  whose  delinquency  no 
individual  shall  feel  himself  particularly  interested, 
generally  meets  with  fiur  aaage.  A  eoiner  or  a 
m^ug^  ahaU  get  off  talasablf  well.  His  be«ity, 
if  he  baa  any»  is  not  much  updemrfed ;  kia  deformities 
are  not  meeh  magsntoi.  A  rwMmmf  appsatiis 
iHio  eMites»  perhaps,  the  next  leeat  degree  of  spleen 
m.  his  prosecutor,  generally  eseapas  with  a  pair  •f 
'kamd^  Ug*:  if  he  has  taken  anything  with  him  in  his 
flighl^  a  hkek  m  km  §ml  u  fmtmUg  sepsrerfAff 
•  •  •  •  • 

Aar  AirnfK  xxx-vaovinxD  watu — Tou  have  seen,  if 
you  have  ever  psased  your  time  mudi  in  country 
tte  kind  of  supper*  which  eMerly  ladies  ki 
places  h»pe  lying  in  pette  in  an  adyoinmg 
next  to  tkat  where  they  are  eatertatniag 
lltekr]  periodically4nvitea  coevals  with  cards  and 
■Rifins.  The  ck>th  is  usuaHy  spread  soeae  hsl£4KMur 
before  Ac  final  rubber  is  decided,  whence  they  adtyoom 
1»  eup  open  what  may  emphetiesUy  be  caUed  nothing. 
A  a&Mf  afhrnm^  fmrpmdy  emUrimd  to  Im  tramaparmd  to 
wkow  the  thiua-^uk  tkrom§k  it,  mtigMMmring  ti  aBp  of 
imnimhk  braum,  wkiek  abmtt  mpom  sometkinff  M^y  caMa 
imtfwt,  mt  Aat  m  hravdy  ntpporied  by  an  atom  of  maf" 
molcdlv,  Jbmkedin  iU  turn  by  a  yrain  of  pattod  beef, 
with  a  power  of  auch  dUhHny-minime  of  hoepttaHty, 
opread  in  dejunoe  of  hmman  nature  i  or  rather  with  an 
vtfer  ignorance  of  what  it  demande.  Being  engaged 
nt  one  of  these  card-parties*  I  was  obliged  to  go  a 
little  before  supper-time  (as  they  facetiously  call  the 
point  of  time  in  which  they  are  taking  these  shadowy 
refections)  and  the  old  lady,  with  a  sort  of  fear 
abiniog  through  the  smile  of  courteous  hospitality 
that  beamed  in  her  countenance,  begged  me  to  step 
in.to  the  next  room  and  take  something  before  I  went 
out  in  the  cold^— a  proposal  which  lay  not  in  my 
Duture  to  deny.  Indignant  at  the  airy  prospect  I 
anw  before  me,  I  set  to,  and,  in  a  trice,  despatched 
ike  whole  meal  intended  for  eleven  pertone, — ^fish,  fiesh, 
fowl,  pastry, — to  the  sprigs  of  garnishing  parsley,  and 
the  last  fearful  custard  that  quaked  upon  the  board. 
I  need  not  describe  the  consternation  when,  in  due 
time,  the  dowagers  adjourned  from  their  cards.  Where 
WM  iheir  supper? — and  the  servant*s  answer,   Mr 

had  eat  it  aJL     That  freak,  however,  jested 

me  out  of  a  good  three  hundred  pounds  a-year,  which 
I  afterwards  was  informed,  for  a  certainty,  the  old 
lady  meant  to  leave  me. 


SZNaULAR  RfiCBPTXON  OF  A 
OHALLBNOB. 

ToB  ptaetioe  of  duelling  (like  all  appeals  to  the 
animal  instead  of  the  intellectual  pert  of  us)  appears 
l^oing  out  of  fashion,  and  various  are  the  modes  by 
which  challenges  are  evaded  or  repulsed.  It  is  a 
4eHaate  point,  and  requires  some  addresa  to  manage 
ft  with  credit.  Bruce,  the  traveHer,  once  ezperieoeed 
a  nngular  baulk  to  his  belligerent  intentions. 

The  <*  Lord  of  Geesh  **  (his  Abyssinian  title)  was 
•  tall  feUow,  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  we  may 
gather  from  his  own  narrative*  that  he  was  of  a 
domineertng  disposition.  This  was  natural.  He 
was  taller  and  stronger  than  is  common  with  men, 
aanguine,  successful  in  his  enterprises,  much  admired, 
almost  as  much  (and  we  believe  most  unjustly)  con- 
demned and  ridiculed ;  he  pessassed  great  aouteness, 
surprising  energy,  and  but  little  reflectioo.  fiucb  is 
the  very  recipe  for  an  overbearing  disposition.  I^mk 
St  the  portrait  of  the  maa^— 

•*'  Mr  Biuee's  atature  waa  six foet  four  inches;  his 
parson  was  ku^  'and  well-propertiaoed»  and  his 
strength  corresponded  with  his  sise  and  stature.  In 
his  youth  he  possessed  much  activity,  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  became  corpulent ;  though,  when 
he  chose  te  exert  himself  the  eflects  of  time  were 
sot  pereeptible.  The  colour  of  his  hair  was  a  kind 
ef  dvkiedf  hie  aewphiien;  waa<iiy«ne;and  the 


features  of  his  face  were  elegantly ;^formed.  The 
general  tone  of  his  voice  was  loud,  strong,  and  rather 
hanh  on  particular  occasions ;  when  dictating  to  an 
amanuensis,  his  articulation  was  somewhat  careless 
end  indistinct.  His  walk  was  stately,  and  his  ahr 
noUe  and  commanding.  He  was  attentive  to  his 
dtew,  and  bad  a  particular  art  of  wearing  that  of 
the-natioBa  throOgh  which  he  passed  in  an  easy  and 
gmcefiil  manner,  to  which  he  was  indebted  for 
part  of  bis  good- reception,  especially  in  Abyssinia.'* 
An  Italian  gentleitian,  the  Marquis  di  Aoaonmiboni, 
had  wrried  a  Seotoh  lady  whom  Bmea  considered 
as  engaged  [to  himaelll  The  Bfarquis  protested  he 
waa  ignoeant  of  any  such  engagement,  hot  refused 
to  tmy  ao  in  writing;  so  Bruce  obaUengad  him. 
The  chidlaBge  is  singular  for  iu  length  and  grandilo- 
qfuenee.  The  answer  to  it  puaales  'conjecture ;  we 
cannot  gucsa  whether  the  Italian  is  alcaid,  indiffiut- 
ent,  or  sateastic*  Moat  prekably  he  had  a  national 
vtfSmd  for  has  safoty,  and  an  equally  national  sense  ef 
tte  ridieuieBs ;  and  so  his  letter  is  a  salvo  for  himsdf 
and  a  ^pam  upon  Bruce.  Be  apologiaes,  and  makes 
his  bow  with  a  grtmaoe  of  exaggerated  defeaenee 
to  Brueefa  legal  bearing.  We  have  retranslated  tfe 
the  Italian,  pceserving  the  original 
to  convey  a  belter  idea 
e#its  spirft  am^pioiiliBiiij  :— 

THK   CHALLENGE. 

F'Sia, — Not  my  heart,  but  the  entreaties  of  my 
friends,  made  me  offer  you  the  alternative  by  the 
Abb^  Grant.  It  was  not  for  such  satisfaction,  that, 
sick  and]  covered  with  wounds,  I  have  traversed  so 
much  land  and  sea  to  find  you. 

An  innocent  man  employed  in  the  service  of  my 
country — ^without  provocation  or  injury  from  me, 
you  have  deprived  me  of  my  honour,  by  luolating  all 
the  most  sacred  rights  before  God  and  man ;  and  -you 
new  refuse  to  coouait  to  writing  what  you  so  will- 
ingly confess  in  wosds.  A  man  of  honour  and  inno- 
oence,  Maiguiso,  ^nows  no  such  shifts  as  these; 
and  it  will  be  well  for  one  of  us  to-day,  if  you  had 
been  as  scrupulous  in  doing  an  injury  as  you  are  in 
repairing  it. 

I  am  your  equal»  Marquis^  in  erery  respect ;  and 
God  alone  can  do  me  juatioe  for  the  injury  which 
you  have  done'^^me.  Full  of  innocence,  and  with  a 
clear  conscience,  I  commit  my  revenge  to  him,  and 
draw  my  sword  against  you  with  confidence,  inspired 
by  the  reflection  of  having  done  my  duty,  and  by 
a  sense  of  the  injustice  and  violence  which  I  have 
suffered  ft'ohn  you  without  any  reason. 

At  half-past  nine,  (French  reckoning,)  I  come ^  to 
your  gate  in  my  carriage;  if  it  does  not  please  you, 
let  your  own  be  ready  ;  and  let  us  go  together  to  de- 
termine which  is  the  more  ea^,  to  injure  a  man  in 
his^abseace,  or  to  defend  it  when  he  is  present. 

THX  AKSWmU 

SioNoa  Cavauer, — When  the  marriage  with  Mad. 
M.,  now  my  wife,  was  in  treaty,  I  was  never  t6ld 
that^there  was  a  preventive  promise  to  your  Lord- 
ship, otherwise  the  affair  would  not  have  been  so 
concluded. 

In  regard  to  your  Lordship's  person; — on  my 
honour  I  have  in  no  manner  spoken  of  it,  your  per- 
son not  being  known  to  me.  So,  if  I  can  serve  you, 
command  me ;  and,  with  the  most  profound  respect, 
I  sign  myseli^ 

Your  Lordship*s 
Most  humble  and  obliged  servant, 
Fiurro  AccoaAMBONZ. 
Al  Signor  Janne  Bruce. 


OHARLBS  XiAl 

StrcH  of  our  readers  as  have  seen  the  following  pas- 
sages in  the  Athenamm,  will  pardon,  for  friendship*!* 
sake,  our  repetition  of  them  in  this  Journal.  We 
vrikh  that  the  Loiinoir  Jouxnal  should  contain  what- 
ever has  been  said,  in  any  quarters,  calculated  to  do 
honour  to  our  excellent  firiend,  and  to  increase  the 
desire  of  the  reading  public  to  become  acquainted 
with  him. 

••  We  sit  down,  with  unfeigned  pain,  to  put  upon 
record  the  death  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
friends.  Charles  Lamb  is  dead !  The  fine-hearted 
£Ua<~tho  nuMttrly  criiic<-^the  quaint,  toHchiog, 
subtle  humorist  has  left  us.  This  Ume,  we  sigh  to 
sajT  it,  hie  departure  is,  indeed,  no  fiction.  He  is 
gone ;  and  with  him  are  gone  a  world  of  grave  ai^ 
noble  thoughts,  innocent  jests,  delicate  fimoies.  Neter 
again  will  he  *  set  the.  table  in  k  roar  * — never  again 
lift  us  out  of  the  dull  common-places  of  life  by  his 
new  and  pleasant  speculations ! 

•*  I^  ever  tkere  was  a  man  in  whom  *  the  elements  * 
were  delightfully,  although  strangely  mixed— -in 
whom  the  minor  foibles  and  finer  virtues  of  our 
nature  were  bound  up  together,  intimately—inej- 
tricably,  it  was  surely  he.  They  were  deep.rooted, 
and  twmed  together,  beyond  all  chance  of  separation. 
Yet  these  foibles  were,  for  the  most  part,  so  small, 
and  were  grafted  ae  curiously  upon  a  strong,  origfinal 
miad,  tlmt  we  would  seareely  have  desired  thete 
away.  They  were  a  sort  of  fret-work,  which  let  Ih 
Kght,  and  Aowed  the  form  and  order  of  his  charec- 
ter.  « We  knew  him,  Horatio'— and  having  known 
him,  it  seems  klle  to  say  how  truly  and  deeply  we 
deplore  his  kxs.  Who,  in  truth,  that  had  been  bis 
intimate,  could  speak  of  him  but  with  affection  and 
reverence?  His  prtjudices,  which  were  rather  hu- 
mours than  grave  opinions, — his  weiJcnesses,  which 
never  hurt  one  human  being  except  himself-^niay 
sometimes  have  been  talked  of— by  strangers.  But  it 
was  the  pride  of  his  friends,  that  they  had  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  deeper  into  his  heart,  and  could  fiM 
and  avouch  for  his  many  virtues.  As  a  man,  he  waa 
gentle — sincere — benevolent — ^modest — charitable  to- 
wards others — beyond  most  men.  In  the  large  sense 
of  the  word,  he  Was  eminently  'humane.'^ 

<*  Charles  Lamb  was  bom  about  the  year  1774. 
His  fomily  were  settled  in  Lincolnshire,  as  we  learn 
by  his  reference  to  the  <  finnily  name  *  in  a  pretty 
sonnet. 

*  PexhiqM  some  shepherd  on  Lincdnian  plains^ 
In  manneis  guileless  as  his  own  sweet  flocks*^ 
Beoeived  thee  first,  amid  the  merry  mocks» 
And  arch  allusions  of  his  fellow  i 


A  Ueeipe  fata  Fit  t/  tho  Govt.— Posidonius  dis- 
eoursing  in  Fompey's  presence  was  surprised  with 
e.  vtolena  it  of  the  gout,  which  in  spite  of  iU  impor- 
tunity be  eoneealed,  pursuing  his  discotirse  without 
any  look  or  action  to  confess  it.  Pray  tell  me  what  new 
nsmedins  had  thia  philosopher  found  against  its  pain? 
what  aear-doths^  what  ufiguento  against  this  geut  ? — 
only  the  fcnewledge  ef  things,  end  the  rawlutien  of 
his  mind. — J)u  Vaix. 


*<  In  1782,  being  then  about  eight  years  of  age, 
he  was  sent  to  Christ's  Hospital,  and  remained 
there  till  1780.  He  has  left  us  his  <  Recollections ' 
of  this  place,  in  two  charming  papers.  These  are 
evidently  Vorks  of  love;  yet,  being  written  with 
sincerity,  as  well  as  regard,  they  communicate  to  the 
reader  a  veneration  for  the  ancient  schoof.  One 
wishes,  whilst  reading  them,  to  muas  under  the 

*  mouldering  cloisters  of  the  old  Gvey  Friars ' ^to 

gaae  on  the  large  pictures  of  Lely  and  Verrip— to 
hold  oolfoquy  with  *  the  Grecians ' ;  and,  above  all, 
these  springs  up  withm  us  a  liking — a  sympathy 
(something  between  pity  and  admiration)  for  the 
poor  Blue«oat  boy,  toiling  for  collc;ge  bonoursi  or 
wandering  homeless  through  the  London  streets^  a 
xesult,  perhaps,  of  mere  moment  to  the  author,  than 
tbat  of  upholding  the  reputation  of  his  fotourite 
schooL  In  his  second  paper,  on  this  subject,  and 
where  he  apostmphiaes  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
the  following  passi^  has  just  met  our  eyes — *  Come 
beck  into  memory,  like  as  thou  wert  in  the  day- 
spring  of  [thy  foncies,  with  hope  like  a  fiery  column 
before  thee — the  dark  pillar  not  yet  turned — Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge — logician,  metaphysician,  bard  !*— 
It  b  thus  tbat  be  invoked  the  most  fomous  of  hb 
school  companions— one  whom  he  always  held  in 
close  friendship,  and  who  has  died — how  short  a 
tamel— befoee  hhu. 

<*  It  was  not  long  after  he  quitted  Christ's  Cfos- 
pitel,  we  belief  e^  that  he  obtained  the  utuation  of 
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dcrk  in  the  Indui  Houm.  H«r«  1m  rtnudned  for 
many  yean — if  we  are  to  take  bim  literally,  thirty- 
six  yean— .riling  gradually  from  a  email  ealary  to  a 
eomforUble  yearly  stipend;  until,  in  1825,  or  tliera- 
abouts,  he  was  pensioned  off  liberally  (with  <  two 
thirds  of  my  accustomed  lalary/  he  says)  by  the 
Directors. 

**  The  paper  in  which  he  has  made  grateful  men- 
tioti  of  this»  and  in  which  he  bids  farewell  to  the 
'  stately  House  of  Merchants,'  and  to  the  partners 
of  his  toils — 

(Farewell,  kind  Chairmian,  Irai,  long  fiurewell !) 
should  be  hung  up  in  the  India  House ;  to  remind 
the  merchants  of  one  of  theirj  generous  deeds ;  and 
to  tell  the  young  and  repining  [clerk,  that  a  man  of 
fare  genius  once  toiled  (as  ho  may  do)  thirty-six 
years  within  those  walls. 

**  During  thb  period,  he  dwelt  in  Tarious  places ; 
sometimes  in  London,  sometimes  in  the  suburbs. 
He  bad  (amongst  other  residences)  chambers  in  the 
Temple — lodgings  in  Russell  street,  Covent  Garden 
(the  first  floor,  oyer  the  shop  now  occupied  by  Mr 
Creed  the  bookseller)— a  honse  at  Islington,  on  the 
border  of  the  New  River —lodgings  at  Dalston  (or 
Shacklewell)— at  Enfield  Chase--.and,  finally,  at  Ed- 
monton, where  he  died. 

"  Mr  Lamb  had  one  brother  (whom  he  lost  'some 
years  agoX  and  one  sister ;  but|be]}had  no  other-.- 
aertainly  no  other  mtar  relations.  His  brother,  Mr 
John  Lamb,  of  the  South- Sea  House,  was  consider- 
ably his  senior.  *Tou  were  figuring  in  the  career 
of  manhood,'  he  says,  addressing  his  brother, 

*When  I  was  yet  a  little jieeTish  boy.* 

"  The  reader  may  remember,  that^  it  was  this 
brother  (otherwise  James^  Elia)  who,  upon  seeing 
some  Eton  boys  at  play,  gaye  vent  to  his  forebodings 
in  that  memorable  sentence,  *  What  a  pity  to  think 
that  these  fine  ingenuous  lads  in][a  few  years  will  all 
be  changed  into  frivolous  members  of  Parliament.* 
His  sister,  between  whom  and  our  friend,  there  ex- 
isted a  long,  deep,  and  untiring  affection — and  who 
is  worthy  in  every  respect,  to  have  been  the  sister 
of  such  a  man — survives  him.  T|pey  lived  together 
^being  both  single) — read  togetlier — thought  to- 
gether, and  crowned  the  natural  tie  that  linked  them 
4o  each  other,  with  the  truest  friendship.  He  has 
written  down  her  qualities — some'of  them  at  least-.^ 
in  a  pleasant  essay:  she  is  the  Bridfftt  EKa  of 
-'Mackery  End';  and  she  is  the  person,  also,  to 
whom  one  of  his  early  sonnets  is  addressed,  in  which 
he  reproaches  himself  lur  some  little  inequality  of 
temper  towards  her—* 

*  If  from  my  lips  some  angry  accenU  fell. 
Peevish  complaint,  or  harsh  reproof  unkind, 
'Twas  but  the  error  of  a  sickly  mind.' 

**   « ( Thou  didst  ever  show '  to  me  (he  proceeds) 

<  kindest  affection, 

'  Weeping  my  sorrows  with  me^  who  repay 
But  ill  the  mighty  debt  of  love  I  owe, 
Mary,  to  thee,  my  sister  and  my  friend  1 ' 

<<  Mr  Lamb  was  the  author  of  various  works  in  prose 
-and  verse ;  vis.  *  Specimens  of  the  English  Dra- 
matic Poets,'  1808 ;  *  The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb,' 
(2  vols.)  1818;  'Elia,'  1823;  <  The  Last  Essays  of 
Elia,*  1833;    <The   Adventures    of  Ulysses,'   and 

<  Tales  from  Shakspeare ;'  besides  which,  he  made  a 
second  gleaning  from  the  Old  English  Dramatists, 
under  the  name  of  *  The  Garriek  Papers'  (published 
in  Hone's  'Every- Day  Book');  assisted  his  sister 
in  her  beautiful  little  book,  called  *  Mrs  Leicester's 
School;*  and  favoured  this  Paper  with  a  few  of  the 
later  efforts,  or  rather  sportings  of  his  pen.* 

He  died  at  Edmonton,  on  the  27th  of  December,  in 
the  sixty.first  year  of  his  age.  He  fell,  accidentally, 
in  the  road,  and  having  wounded  his  fsce  considerably, 
an  erysipelas  ensued,  which  put  a  period  to  his 
valuable  life." 

•  He  wrote  also  some  verses  and  thestrieal  critidins  ia 
tho  •  Examiur,'  and,  we  believe,  in  the  •  Times.' 


riNB   ARTS. 

CmriUM  Botanictd  diagatiiu,  or  Flowtr-  Garden  Dia- 
pla^     Curtis.     No.  I— XCV. 

Thi  illustrations  are  carefully  drawn,  and  give  a  just 
notion  of  the  details  of  their  originals ;  but  iVem  a 
great  want  of  artUtiad  tfkei,  it  would  be  very  difll- 
cult  to  form  a  true  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of 
the  plants  represented.  The  colouring  is  clear  and 
lively,  nay,  of  the  kind,  it  is  delicate,  but  by  no  means 
matches  the  originals ; — indeed  the  whole  system  of 
print-colouring  is  defective ;  in  some  cases  it  is  per- 
fectly ridiculous.  What  can  be  thought  of  a  picture 
coloured  by  as  many  hands  as  there  are  colours  in  it ; 
where  each  colour  has  its  own  painter,  and  the  pic- 
ture passes  from  one  to  another  to  receive  the  tints 
that  are  to  imitate  the  harmony,  richness,  and  deli- 
cacy of  nature.  We  laugh  at  the  country  that  pro- 
duces a  horn  band  composed  of  monotonous  indi- 
viduals;— a  chromatic  troop ;  a  force  amounting  to 
two  octaves,  that  fire  off  a  melody  in  line ; — a  band 
of  tkttrp  shooters  practicing  in  a  body ;  but  what  are 
we  to  think  of  a  troop  of  artists,  brush  in  hand,  lay- 
ing on  to  one  poor  engraving,  distributing  their 
colours  at  word  of  command,  furnishing  coats  of  red 
or  blue,  or  other  colour,  like  army-clothiers,  which 
must  do,  fit  or  no  fit.  An  invention  that  would  super- 
sede the  ordinary  method  of  colouring  each  print  by 
hand  would  be  most  welcome ;  some  plan  by  which 
colours  could  be  multiplied  in  their  proper  places  and 
degrees;  like  the  different  tones  of  an  engraving. 
At  present,  coloured  engravings  are  in  the  same 
predicament  that  books  were  formerly ;  each  copy  is 
made  by  hand,  as  manuscripts  were  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing. 

We  have  said  the  system  was  to  blame  for  this. 
While  it  lasts,  therefore,  we  must  judge  of  coloured 
prints  according  to  their  comparative,  rather  than 
their  intrinsic,  merits.  The  chief  use  to  which  they 
can  be  put  is,  to  more  decidedly  enable  a  reader  to 
identify  the  original  of  a  verbal  description.  To  this 
end  they  must  be  at  least  generally  correct.  Such 
the  plates  before  us  seem  to  be,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  the  deficiencies  to  which  we  have  adverted ; 
and  the  colours  are  brighter  and  deancr  than  we 
commonly  get  in  such  publications. 

ChaueerU  Canterbury  Pilgrimt.  By  Charles  Cow- 
den  Clarke.  Efllogham  Wilson. 
Parterre,  Nos.  I — V.  Efllngham  Wilson. 
CHAUcxa  uniUustrated  by  pictures  would  have  been 
a  sad  business ;  and  Mr  Clarke  has  too  much  good 
taste  and  guito  to  have  committed  so  cold-hearted  a 
blunder.  So  here  we  have  the  *  Canterbury  Pilgrims,' 
and  their  various  imaginings  shadowed  forth  in 
goodly  figures  by  the  pleasant  hand  of  Mr  Samuel 
Williams,  who  handles  his  wooden  blocks  with  all 
the  love  and  pride,  and  skilful  practice,  as  if  he  were 
born  of  a  hannadryad,  and  felt  in  every  grain  of  the 
box-wood.  A  vile  scratchiness  deforms  the  neatness 
of  most  of  the  fincqr  wood-cuts  now-a-days,  which 
makes  us  sometimes  doubt  their  superiority  over  the 
blunt,  rude,  beary-stroked,  hard-lined,  black-sbadow- 
ed  cuts  of  old.  Freedom  from  either  defect  is  very 
rare;  but  Mr  Williams  may  truly  boast,  that  no  cuts 
of  the  day  are  clearer  and  neater  than  his,  while  they 
have  all  the  vigor  and  freedom  of  the  old  style,  with 
more  depth  and  richness  of  tone  than  belongs  to 
either.  Mr  Williams's  defects  are,  a  certain  manner- 
ism in  the  drawing, — a  sort  of  extra-fiow  of  line  in 
the  limbs, — occasionally  a  degree  of  stiffness  in  the 
attitudes,  and  too  great  a  neglect  of  the  expression  in 
the  faces ;  for  even  in  designs  as  small  as  his,  the  ex- 
pression may  be  conveyed — though  by  the  slightest 
touch.  Of  the  pleasing  effect,  however,  that  may  be 
produced  in  wood,  Mr  Williams's  designs  in  the 
<  Chaucer,*  and  the  numbers  of  the  <  Parterre,'  are 
excellent  specimens;  he  is  less  lavish  of  his  lines, 
more  varied  in  his  shadows,  his  handling  is  simpler, 
and  he  produces  a  picture  in  better  keeping  than  we 
often  meet  with  among  engravings  of  the  kind.  We 
have  never  seen  a  better  bit  of  colour  in  wood  than 
the  black  horse  upon  which  Troilus  is  riding,  nor  a 
better  effect  of  perspective  than  in  the  figures  in  the 
procession  of  the  Pilgrims. 


We  mutt  not  omit  to  mention  in  fit  terms  of 
praise  a  Very  excellent  engraving,  by  Scriveni  at  tha 
beginning  of  the  <  Canterbury  Pilgrims,'  of  the  tradi* 
tional  portrait  of  Cbaueer. 

KUBXa 

The  Muiical  LWrary.  No.  X.  Charles  Knight.  ' 
Thsee  is  too  great  a  portion  of  this  month's  part  da> 
voted  to  that  prosaic  style  of  music  whichjjm 
delighted  our  forefathers  of  the  glee  onter.  Tbt 
pieces,  however,  are  good  of  their  kind ;  there  is  tha 
after  dinner  duet,  <  Could  a  Man  be  Secure,*  the  pretty 
glee^  <  Adieu  to  the  Vilhige  Delights,'  and  a  good  na- 
drigal,  by  Giaoomo  Gastoldi :  we  cannot,  however,  per- 
ceive any  point  of  connection  between  the  solid, 
heavy  style  of  the  madrigal,  and  the  airy  vivacity  of 
Suckling's  words ;  it  reminds  us  of  the  organist,  who 
scandalised  hb  rector  by  playing  the  people  out  of 
church  to  the  tune  of '  Cherry  Ripe.'  Haydn's  caa- 
aonet,  *The  Wanderer,*  is  infisrior  to  his  othen. 
The  bolero,  by  Piantanida,  with  a  melody /or  the 
voic^  is  a  charming,  pkiyful  bit  of  frolic,  gay  and 
light-hearted;  it  might  be  danced  and  sung  by  th« 
tutelar  fairy  of  a  jessamine  bower;  we  particularly 
like  the  pertinacious  little  runs  backwards  and  for- 
wards on  the  ]words  « Candore '  and  '  Fiore.'  The 
air,  by  Gluck, «  Non  vi  Turbate  no,'  is  worthy  of  ita 
beautiful  and  heroic  subject;  it  is  sung  by  Aloestei; 
fand  expresses  her  happiness  in  being  allowed  to  die 
or  her  husband. 

7%ere  i$  a  Flower,  a  Ballad.  By  W.  Bayley.  *"; 
Cooper.  Aldridge. 
Not  strikingly  original,  but  pleasing,  and  not  diffi- 
cult.  We  could  have  wbhed  that  Mr  Bayley  had 
been  more  sparing  of  his  turns ;  an  ornament  that 
cannot  be  too  sparingly  used,  which  ballad-singers 
seldom  require  prompting  to  introduce,  from  its  ease. 
It  is  apt  to  become  vulgar  in  the  mouths  of  ordlnaiy 
singers. 


TO  CORRBSPONDBNTS. 
In  consequence  of  our  new-year's  arrangements,  of 
the  increase  of  original  matter,  and  of  the  re-publica- 
tion of  Mr  Hasliu's  Shakspeare  criticisms  (npw  out  of 
print),  various  estimable  Correspondents  are  requested 
to  pardon  us  if  we  are  compelled  to  delay  the  appearance 
of  promised  communications,  perhaps,  ultimately,  to 
omit  some  of  them.  We  do  it  with  great  unwilling, 
ness,  and  would  fain,  if  we  could,  publish  some  extra 
sheets,  on  purpose  to  gratify  both  them  and  ourselves: 
but  we  mentioned  the  other  day  that  we  foresaw  we 
should  have  difficulties  in  doing  as  we  wished  in  this 
respect;  and  obstacles  crowd  upon  us.  In  future  we 
shall  take  care  how  we  make  promises  which  it  pains 
us  not  to  keep, — ^far  more,  we  trust,  than  those  to 
whom  they  are  made. 

Certain  of  our  friends  will  feel,  on  various  ac- 
counts, what  exceptions  are  necessarily  to  be  made 
in  the  above  announcement, — J.  W.  D.  for  one  (if 
he  is  the  same  who  writes  to  us  about  Lord  Bacon). 
His  verses  were  put  awav  in  some  such  very  safo 
place  that  we  cannot  fina  them  after  long  jwarch, 
and  must  b^  another  copy, — which  we  reckon  upon, 
for  reasons  which  will  be  obvious  to  his  delicacy. 
Respecting  Bacon,  he  will  see  what  we  have  (ib\i 
ourselves  obliged  to  say  in  our  *  Week,'  heartily 
agreeing,  as  we  do — for  the  most  part,  with  hisletter> 
and  hoping  to  do  what  he  desires. 

The  signature  to  the  Sonnet,  published  in  our  last 
week's  Journal,  should  have  been  E.  W.,  and  not 
E.  H. 

Our  cordial  Correspondent,  Onb  of  the  Miliiow, 
is  at  liberty  to  keep  the  book  he  speaks  of,  Ull  be 
and  his  friends  have  quite  done  with  it, — to  the 
year's  end,  if  they  please.  We  owe  this  to  others, 
being  great  keepers  of  books  ourselves,  as  some  other 
Correspondents  have  too  much  reason  to  know :  but 
the  volumes  are  safe  with  us,  as  they  shall  see. 

By  a  mistake,  the  Supplements  were  omitted  in 
the  Index  or  list  of  Contents  to  our  first  yearls 
volume.  The  omission  will  be  supplied  at  the  end 
of  the  second. 


London  :   Publiabed  by  H.  Hoofbr,  PaU  MaU  Bast,  and 
supplied  to  Country  Agents  by  C.  Knioht,  Lodgate-tCreet. 
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IOB,-lKnTH   P0BT8  UPON  XT. 

It  is  related  of  an  Emperor  of  Moroceo,  that  some 
unfortunate  traveller  having  thought  to  get  into  his 
good  graces  by  telling  him  of  the  wonders  of  other 
ccmntries,  and  ezeiting,  as  he  proceeded,  more  and  more 
incredulity  in  the  imperial  mind,  finished,  as  he 
imagined,  his  delightful  climax  of  novelties,  by  telling 
lum»  that  in  his  native  land*  at  certain  seascms  of  the 
ycMTy  people  could  walk  and  run  upon  the  water; 
upon  wliich  such  indignation  seised  his  majesty, 
that,  exclaiming,  **  Such  a  liar  as  this  is  not  fit  to 
lire!**  he  whipped  off  the  poor  man*s  head  with  his 
seymitar. 

It  is  a  pity  that  some  half  dosen  captives  liad  not 
been  present,  from  other  northern  regions,  to  give 
the  monarch's  perplexity  a  more  salutary  turn,  by 
tMtiiying  to  similar  phenomena ;  as,  how  you  drove 
your  chariot  over  the  water, — how  lumps  of  water  came 
n>lling  down-hill  like  rocks;  and  how  you  [chopped, 
not  only  your  stone-hard  meat,  but  your  stooe-hard 
drink, — holding  a  pound  of  water  between  pincers, 
and  pelting  a  fellow  with  a  gill  of  brandy  instead  of  a 
•tone.  For  such  things  are  in  Russia  and  Tartary ; 
where,  furthermore^  a 'man  shall  have  half  a"  yard]  of 
water  for  his  beard ;  throw  a  liquid  up  in  the  air,  and 
catch  it  a  substance ;  and  be  employed  in  building 
houses'made  of  water,  for  empresses  to  sit  in  and  take 
supper.     Catherine  the  Second  had  one. 

^   '^  It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 

A  sunny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice ;  ** 

thus  realizing  Mr  Coleridge's  poetical  descriptk>n  of 
the  palace  of  Kubla  Khan. 

{  Many  a  natural  phenomenon  is  as  poetical  as  this, 
and  adifusts  itself  into  as  imaginative  8hi^>es  and 
lighta.  Eaney  the  meeting  an  island-mountafai  of 
green  or  blu%ice,  in  a  sunny  sea,  moving  southwards, 
and  shedding  fountains  from  its  sparkling  sides !  The 
poet  has  described  the  icide, 

M  Qnietly  shining  to  the  quiet  moon :  ** 

But  the  icide  (so  to  speak)  described  itself  first  to 
the  poet.  Water,  when  it  begins  to  freese,  makes 
crystals  of  itself;  the  snow  is  dl  stars  or  feathers,  or 
takes  the  shape  of  flowers  upon  your  window ;  and 
the  extreme  of  solemn  grandeur  as  well  as  of  fiury 
Agance  is  to  be  found  in  the  operations  of  frost.  In 
Switscriand  gulfii  of  petrified  billows  are  formed  in 
whole  vallies  by  the  descent  of  ice  from  the  moun- 
tdos,  its  dtemate  thawing  and  freezing,  and  the 
ministry  of  the  wind.  You  stand  upon  a  crag,  and 
see  befiore  you  wastes  of  icy  solitude,  looking  like  an 
oeean  heaven-struck  in  the  midst  of  iu  fury,  and  fixed 
for  ever.  Not  another  sight  is  to  be  seen,  but  the 
ghastly  white  mounUtns  that  surround  it;— oot  a 
sound  to  be  heard,  but  of  imder-currents  of  water 
breaking  away,  or  the  thunders  of  falling  ice-crags, 
or,  perhaps,  the  scream  of  an  eagle.  *Tis  as  if  you 
Fmnibt  Stmak-PnmoiCkW,  Rbvnsll,  Little  PultoMr-flCnet^ 


saw  the  worid  before  heat  moved  it,— .the  rough  ma- 
terials of  the  masonry  of  creation. 

«  Far,  fiir  above,  piercing  the  infinite  sky,  ' 
Mont  Blanc  appears,  still,  snowy,  and  serene^   ^ 
Its  subject-mountains  their  unearthly  forms 
r  Pile  round  it,  ice  and  rock;  broad  vales  between  [ 
f    Of  frosen  floods,  unfiithonaable  deeps,* 
Bhie  as  the  overhanging  heav'n,  that  spread 
And  wind  among  the  accumulated  steeps;  * 
1'  A  desert,  peopled  by  the  storms;;  done.** ' 

Shsluet. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  more  prettily  beautiful 

than  the  snow  above  mentioned,  or  the  hoar-frost 

upon  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  like  the  locks  of  Spenser's 

old] 


C  As  hoary  frost  with  spangles  doth  attire 
The  mossy  branches  of  an  oak  half  dead,") 

or  the  spectacle  (in  the  verses  quoted  bdow)  of  a 
Northern  garden,  '2 

'^  Where  through  the  ice  the  crimson  berries  glow.** 
Our  winters  of  kte  have  been  very  mild;  and 
most  desirable  is  it,  for  the  poor'k  sake,  that  they 
sbottkl  continue  so,  if  the^physicd  goad  of  the 
creation  will  allow  it.  But  when  frost  and  ice  oome^ 
we  must  make  the  best  of  them ;  and  Naturs,  in  her 
apparently  severest  operations,  never  works  without 
some  vidble  mixture  of  good,  as  well  as  a  great  ded 
of  beauty  (itsdf  a  good).  Cold  weather  counteracU 
worse  evils :  the  very  petrifiMtion  of  the  vrater  fur- 
nishes a  new  ground  for  sport  and  pastime.  Then 
in  every  street  the  little  boys  find  a  gliding  pleasure, 
and  the  sheet  of  ice  in  the  pond  or  river  spreads  a 
joyous  floor  fin*  skdters.  We  touched  upon  this  the 
other  day  in  a  «  Now ;"  but  now  we  have  the  satis- 
fiu!tion  of  being  able  to  quote  some  fine  verses  of 
Mr  Wordsworth's  on  the  subject,  which  we  hap- 
pened not  to  have  by  us  at  the  moment  They  are 
taken  from  a  new  edition  of  Mr  Hine's  judicious 
and  vduable  '  Selections '  from  that  fine  poet,  just 
published  by^  Mr  Moxon.  They  [are  the  more  in- 
teresting, inasmuch  as  they  show  Mr  Wordsworth 
to  be  a  skaiter  himself— no  mean  reason  for  his 
being  able  to  write  so  vigoroudy. 

'  "sxArriKG. 
.^In  the  frosty  season,  when  the  sun '  ] 
Was  set,  and,  visible  for  many  a  mile, 
J%e  cottage  windows  through  the  twilight  Hated, 
I  heeded  not  the  summons : — happy  time 
It  was  indeed  for  all  of  us ;  for  me 
It  was  a  time  of  rapture  .'—clear  and  loud 
The  village  clock  toll'd  six— I  whed'd  about. 
Proud  and  exulting  like  an  untired  horse. 
That  cares  not  for  his  home.— All  shod  with 

steel. 
We  hiss'd  dong  the  poUsh'd  ice  in  games 
Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase 
And  woodland  pleasures, — the  resounding  horn, 
The  pack  loud  bellowing,  and  the  hunted  hare. 
So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we  flew. 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle;  with  the  din    _ 


Meanwhile  the  precipices  rang  doud. 

The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 

Tinkled  like  iron,  while  the  distant  hills '     jl 

Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 

0/melaneholy,  not  unnoticed,  while  the  stars 

Eastward  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in  the  West 

The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away. 

Not  sddom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 

Into  a  silent  bay, — or  sportivdy 

Glanced  sideways,    leaving  the  tumultuous 

throng 
To  cut  across  the  reflex  of  a  star. 
Image,  that,  flying  sUU  before  me,  gleam'd        J 
Upon  the  glassy  plain ;  and  ofVenUmes, 
When  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind,      J 
And  all  the  shadowy  banks  on  either  side 
Came  sweeping  through  the  darkness,  spinnmg 

still 
The  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  once 
Have  I,  reclining  back  upon  my  heels, 
Stopp'd  short ;  yet  still  the  solitary  clifi 
Whed'd  by  me— even  as  if  the  earth  had  roU'd 
With  visible  motbn  her  diurnal  round ! 
Behind  me  did  they  stretch  in  solemn  trdn. 
Feebler  and  feebler,  and  I  stood  and  watcb'd 
Till  all  was  tranquil  as  a  summer  sea." 

Better  for  great  poets  to  write  in  this  manner, 
and  show  Nature's  kindliness  in  the  midst  of  what 
might  seem  otherwise,  thaa  to  do  as  Dante  and 
Milton  have  done,  and  add  the  tortures  of  frost  and 
ice  to  the  horrors  of  superstition.  Be  never  their 
names,  however,  mentioned  without  reverence.  '  The 
progress  of  things  may  have  required  at  thdr  hands 
what  we  can  smile  at  now  as  a  harmless  terror  of 
poetry.  With  what  flne  solid  lines  Milton  dways 
**  builds  "  his  verse  :— 

Beyond  this  flood  *  a  frozen  continent 
Lies  dark  and  wild,  beat  with  perpetual  storms 
Of  whirlwind  and  dire  hail,  which  on  firm  land 
Thaws  not,  but  gathers  heap,  and  ruin  seems      . . « 
Of  ancient  pile^  or  else  deep  snow  and  ice^ 
A  gulf  profound,  as  that  Serbonian  bog 
Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casius  old, 
Where  armies'  whole  have  sunk.f  The  parching  air 
i^anuyrore,  and  cold  performs  the  effect  of  fire. 
Thither,  by  harpy.footed  furies  hd'd. 
At  certdn  revolutions,  all  the  damned     "^ 
;   Are  brought,  and  frel  by  turns  the  bitter  change  ' 
[    Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce 
[    From  beds  of  raging  fire,  to  starve  in  ice . 
*    Thdr  sof^  ethered  warmth,  and  there  to  pine    ' 
I    Immoveable,  infixed,  and  frozen  round, 
^  Periods  of  time,  thence  hurried  back  to  fire.  |   '    ** 

*  The  river  of  Oblivion. 

t«SerboDis"  says  Home  (not  the  Historian,  bat  the 
ooBsmentator  on  Miltoo)/<  was  a  lake  of  900  farlonti  in 
length  and  1000  in  compaM,  between  the  ancient  moaotain 
Casias  and  DamUtaf  a  dty  of  Egypt,  on  ooo  of  the  more 
eastern  months  uf  the  Nile.  It  was  stmoanded  on  all  aides 
by  hilla  of  looae  sand,  which,  canied  into  the  water  by 
high  winds,  so  thickened  the  lake,  as  not  to  be  distinguished 
fhna  part  of  the  continent,  where  whole  armies  have  been 
swallowed  op.  Read  '  Herodotos,'  lib.  iii,  and  <  Lncan's 
Pharsalia,'  viii.  539,  dec.  Todd's  edition  of  •  Mflton,' 
vol.  iL  p.  47. 

t  We  add  another  note  or  two  fharn  Mr  Toddli  '^Maton,'  to 
Aow  what  pleasant  readlog  there  is  fak  these  Varioram 
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We  will  take  the  teste  of  the  bitterweold  berhnkj 
of  this  pamge  out  of  the  reeder's  heert  by  plunging 
him  into  the  **  werm  South,"  with  its  good-natured 
sonahiney  wbere^when  he  lias  laiked  fmigh  in  flUe 
BOon  of , beat,  vln-leaTei^  and. brows  hm^dfeg  htm, 
•o  as  to  make  the  idea  ef  cdd  pkaaant  to  him  a|^, 
and  bia  eye  torn  wiMfuUy  to  those  snow-topfed 
mountains  yonder,  cooling  *  the  blue  burning  air, 
let  him  refresh  his  wine  with  the  Bacchus  of  the 
Italian  poet  Redi  :— 

ICS   KICKSSAET  TO   WIITX. 

Cbk  topaik)  plgiata  in  Lamporeeohio, 

Ch*  d  famoBO  Caatal  per  quel  MiMettoi 

A^ingfairlandar  le  tarn  or  m*  apparccchioi 

Purehd  gelato  sia,  e  sia  puretto, 

Gelato,  quale  alia  stagion  deT  gieto 

II  piik  fredde  AqnUoD  tehia  pel  oido. 

Cantiaetle,  e  eauftimplore 

Sdeno  in  praato  m  tune  Fore 

CMk  fsffbite  bombowMe 

Ohkne  •  stratle  ««( le  brine 

Delle  nerl  erietaliiM. 

Son  le  Mvi  ft  qufarto  ehmento 

Che  oompongoBo  n  ^wro  beiwe : 

Ben  dfolle  ebi  spera  licefeae 

Sense  ned  nel  here  un  content*: 

Venga  pur  la  Vidlombroea 

Neveajesa; 

Venga  pur  la  ogni  bieoeea 

Ne?e  in  ohioeea ; 

E  m,  Satiri,  Hociate 

Tante  frottole,  e  tanti  ribobofi, 

£  del  ghiaccio  mi  portate 

DeUa  grotta  del  Monte  di  BoboK. 

Con  aki  picchi 

De  mazsapicehT  - 

Dirompeteio, 

Sgretolatelo, 

Infragneteto^ 

8tritolatelo» 

Finchd  tutto  si  possa  risolTere 

In  minuU  freddissima  poWere^ 

Che  mi  renda  il  her  piik  fresco 

Per  rimfresco  del  pdato, 

Ov  eh^  io  aoB  mortoeeattato. 

SaocQ  Ml  T9fcantu 

You  know  LampoReochio,  the  caatle  renowned 
.    For  the  gardener  so   dumb^  whose  works    did 
abound; 
There's  a  topaa  they  make  there;  pray  let  it  go 
round. 
!    Swe,  secre  me  a  doaen* 


and  to  recammend  them  to 
tion.    A  great  poet  cannot  be  too  thomtghly  atodied:^ 

«( Th^  cireumstanceof  the  damned  aoffennf  the  extremes 
of  hfat  and  cold  by  tarns,  seems  to  be  fbonded  upon  Job 
zxiT,  10*  not  as  it  is  in  tUe  English  transletioii,  bat  in  tlie 
Tolgar  Latin  Teisfen,  wl^di  Mlltoa  gftenaeed,  'Ad  mimiMm 
calarem  traa«atab  ef«i«  mivUm;  Lei  him  pass  to  cceei- 
siv€  heat  from  waters  qf  snew*  And  so  Jerome  and  other 
oommentators  ondentand  it  The  same  punishments  alter 
death  are  mentioned  by  Shakspeare,  '  Measure  fat  Mea- 
t^>  act  ilL  se.  i.— 

•..^*  and  the  delated  spiiit 
To  bathe  in  ikary  ioods,  or  to  TOiide 
In  thdlling  legioM  of  thick-ribbed  toe.' " 
—BisQor  NfWTON. 

"  This  drcomstance  of  the  damaed's  fading  the  terce  ex* 
tremes  is  slao  in  Dante, '  Inferno,'  c.  iiL  80. 
*  V  Togoo  per  menarvi  all  altra  ri^a 
Nello  tenefare  etama,  in  caMe  e^  gfols.* 
(I  come  to  lead  thee  to  the  other  shora 
Of  the  eternal  glooms,  throQgb  beataadice.) 
See  also  the  <  Poigatorio,'  c.  iil.  31.    So,  in  '  Songs  and 
Sonnets,'  by  Lord  Sorrey,  and  othecs,  1M7,  fol.  83,— 
<  The  sonles  that  lacked  grace, 
Whidi  lie  to  bitter  pato, 
Jtn  not  in  MMh  a  pkoe 
AslboHshfolkdoikyBe: 
Toreaented  all  with  fire. 
And  boyle  in  lead  again— 
Ihen  cast  in/\r^mnfUe 
To  ftese  there  oeitaiB  houn.' 
And  to « Haywood's  HienrBfale  of  Angels,'  1«3»,  p^  MS  :— 
'  And  sajjfer  as  they  sinned,  in  wrath,  <«i  fahue 
Offr^HSt  of  fkreo,  of  ferics,  whips,  and  ehatoa.' 
In  the  preceding  quotation  tmax '  Surrey^  Sengs  and 
SonnetB,'   than  is  endenOy  a  sneer  at  the  monks,  from 
whose  legendaiy  heO.aosordiag  to  Mr  Wharton*  the  pan- 
sluDent  by  cold  derites  ito  origto."— Todd. 


BoiietkheAwnn; 

Let  it  be  frozen  and  finished  with  ice, 
^    And  see  that  the  ice  be  as  virginly  nice. 

As  the  evIdeK  tbatrwhistles  from  wiatery  skies. 

Caoleis  and  o*larel%  crystal  with  snow% 

Should  always  hold  bottles  in  ready  lipose. 

Saow  ia  good  liquor'a  ifth  element ; 
,    No  compound  without  it  can  gire  content : 

For  weak  is  &e  brain,  and  I  hereby  scout  it, 

That  thmks  in  hot  weather  to  drink  without  it. 

Bring  me  heaps  from  the  Shady  Valley/  : 

Hrnig  me  ne^is 

Of  all  that  ileepa 

On  erery  village  hill  and  alley. 

Ix(nd  there,  you  satyrs. 

Your  beird  shaking  ehatten, 

And  bring  me  ice  duly,  aad  bring  ii  ase  do«bly» 

Out  of  the  grotto  of  Monte  di  BobolL 

With  aaes  and  pickaxes, 

xlammers  and  rammers. 

Thump  it  and  hit  it  me, 

Crack  it  and  crash  it  me. 

Hew  it  and  split  it  me, 

Bound  It  and  smash  it  me, 

Till  the  whole  nsass  (fbr  rm  dead-dry,  I  think) 

Turns  to  a  cold,  fit  to  freshen  my  drink. 

Bacekue  in  Tuteantf, 

Ice  is  such  a  luxury  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and 
has  become  also  such  a  necessity,  that  in  some  places 
adaarth  ef  it  ia  oenaidered  the  neit  thing  to  a  want 
of  bread.  To  preach  tortures  of  ice  at  Naples,  would 
be  the  counterpart  of  the  mistake  of  the  worthy  mis- 
sionary, who  was  warned  how  he  said  too  much  of 
the  reverse  kind  of  punishment  to  the  Laplanders. 
Baote  was  a  native  of  Floreace»  where  thi^  have 
winters  hard  enough ;  and  where,  by  the  way,  during 
its  delightful  sununers,  we  have  eaten,  for  a  few  pence, 
ice  ewam  'enoogh  to  fill  three  of  our  siliei'  oastTng 
glasses  in  England.  They  bring  it  you  in  goblets. 
The  most  refreshing  beverage  we  ever  drank,  was  a 
Florentine  lemonade,  made  with  fresh  lemons  (ofT 
the  tiae>  sweetened  wUlt  capillaire,  and  floating 

But,  if  it  were  not  for  our  subjest,  we  ought  to 
keep  these  ummer  reminiscences  for  ~  next  August. 
We  conclude  with  a*^proper  winter  picture,^ painted 
by  one  who  baa  been  tiiought  (ml  «r,  compared 
with  gvaaft  ones)  a  very  saaall  pool,  (Ambvosa- 
Philips),  but  who  'had  a  vein  of  truth  in  all  ha 
wrote^  whieh  would  have  obtained  him  [mere 
esteem  in  an  age  of  poets,  than  it  did  in  an  age  of 
wits.  Good-natured  Steele,  however,  discerned  hb 
merits ;  and  the  poem  before  us,  which  Stede  inserted 
in  the  <  Tatlcr^*  waa  admired  by  them  alL  It  waa 
too  now  ia  its  loc^tses,  and  too  evidently  drawn 
from  naturo,  not  to  please  them ;  and  was,  further- 
more, addressed  to,  and  patronized  by  a  wit — the  Earl 
of  Dorset, 

A  MOBZttsav  wunxa.        \\ 

Copenhagen,  March  0, 170Q. 
From  froaen  dimes,  and  endless  tracks  of  snow. 
From  streams  that  northern  winds  forbid  to  flow, 
What  present  shall  the  Muse  to  Dorset  brings 
Or  how  so  near  the  Pole  attempt  to  sing? 
The  hoary  winter  haie  conoeala  fiNun  aigtat 
All  pleasing  oJbjects  that  to  Tcrse  invite. 
The  hills  and  dales,  and  the  delightful  woods. 
The  flow'ry  plains,  and  silver-streaming  floods. 
By  snow  disguised,  in  bright  confusion  lie. 
And  with  one  dasxling  waste  fiaigue  the  eye. 

No  gentle  breathing  breeze  prepares  the  string, 
Nor  birds  within  the  desert  region  sing. 
The  ships  unmov*d  the  boisterous  winds  defy 
While  rattling  chariots  o*er  the  ocean  fly. 
The  vast  Leviathan  wants  room  to  play. 
And  spout  his  waters  in  the  fiioe  of  day, 
The  starving  wolves  along  the  main  sea  prowl» 
And  to  the  moon  in  iey  valUeM  howL 
For  many  a  shining  league,  the  level  main 
Here  spreads  itself  into  a  glassy  plain : 

•  Vidlonibrooa,  which  an  BngSiahman  may  call  Milton* s 
Vallombeosa.  The  ceavseat  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Ariosto, 
who  celebrates  the  monks  for  their  hospitality. 


Tbmm  aoM  bMows  of  enormous  size, 
Alpe  of  green  <ee,  in  wild  disorder  rise. 

And  yet,  but  lately  have  I  seen,  ev'n  here, 
The  wioler  in  a  loedy  dfcss  appear. 
X»  yet  the  doada  let  M  the  toeaaur*d«iow. 
Or  winds  begw  thrdugls  hazy  skies  to  blow. 
At  aeariag  a  keen  eaatena  bBaese  wesa? 
And  the  descending  rain  unsully*d  froze. 
Soon  as  the  silent  shades  of  night  vrithdrew. 
The  ruddy  mom  disclos'd  at  once  to  view 
The  face  of  nature  in  a  rich  disguise, 
Aad  brigbtaa'd  every  olject  to  my  ^rea: 
JRr  ewerjf  shnAt  and  eteng  blade  ofgrase. 
And  eoerji  pointed  thorn  teemed  wrought  in  ^fsft. 
In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorns  show,       ^ 
While  dkromgk  Aoicetke  erimtom.  berrke  glam. 
The  tbidc-sprung  reeds  the  watery  maishfs  yidd 
Seem  polish*d  lances  in  a  hostile  field. 
The  stag  in  limpid  currents,  with  surprise. 
Sees  erystd  branches  on  bis  forehead  rise. 
The  spraadiag  oak,  the  beeeh,  and  toweeing  piD% 
Glaaed  oeei^  in  the  freeahig  ether  shine. 
Jke  /righted  birdt  the  rattling  branehu  i &v% 
That  wave  and  glitter  in  the  distant  sun. 
When,  if  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  ariae^ 
The  brittle  ibrest  into  atoms  flfea: 
The  cradUing  vrood  beneath  tiie  tampeat  beads^ 
And  in m  afomgled eiumw  the  fewepeet  endt  f 
Or,  if  a  southern  gale  the  region  warm. 
And  by  degrees  unbind  the  wintry  charm. 
The  traveller  a  miry  country  sees, 
Andjommege  ead  beneath  the  dropping  Ireee. 
like  some  dehided  peassnt  Iferltn  leads 
Thro*  fragaant  bowers^  and  thro*  delicious  meada  i 
While  here  ^chanted  gardens  to  him  rise. 
And  airy  fidirics  there  attract  his  eyes. 
His  wandering  feet  the  magic  paths  pursue ; 
And  vrbile  he  thinks  the  fiur  iHuaion  true. 
The  traekless  yeoBes  disperae  in.  fluid  ak. 
And  woods,  and  wilds,  and  thorny  ways  appear : 
A  tedioue  road  the.  weary  wretch  retnms. 
And  ae  he  gou,  the  trantient  vieion  mounu. 


OF 

BI  WILUAJC  UAZLnX. 
MQ.   HI. — MACWKOU 

(  Conelmdedjrom  laet  Week) 
In  speaking  of  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth,  we 
ought  not  to  pass  over  Mrs  Siddons*s  manner  of  act- 
ing tiiat  part.  We  can  oonodcve  of  nothing  gsandac^ 
It  was  something  above  nature.  It  seemed  almoot 
as  if  a  being  of  a  superior  order  bad  dropped  frtmi  a 
higher  sphere  to  awe  the  world  with  the  msgesty  of 
her  appearance.  Power  was  seated  on  her  brow, 
passion  emanated  from  her  breast  as  from  a  sbdaa; 
she  was  tragedy  persanified.  In  eomiaig  on  ia  tba 
sleeping-scene,  her  eyes  were  open,  but  their  sense 
was  shut.  She  was  like  a  person  bewildered  and 
unconscious  of  what  she  did.  Her  lips  moved  invo* 
luntarily— all  her  gesturcs  wem  invohuitary  and  me- 
chanioaL  She  glided  on  and  off  the  stage  like  an 
apparition.  To  have  seen  her  in  that  chaiaetei'  was 
an  eveat  in  every  one's  life,  not  to  be  (urgutlan. 

The  dffinfttk  beauty  of  the  oharaeter  of  Duncan, 
which  excites  the  respect  and  pity  even  of  his  mur- 
derers, has  been  often  pointed  out.  It  forms  a  pic- 
ture of  itself.  An  instance  of  the  author's  power  <tf 
giving  a  striking  effect  to  a  common  reflection,  hf 
the  manner  of  introducing  it,  oaeurs  in  a  qiaaeh  of 
Duncan,  coaaplaining  of  hie  having  been  deceived  in 
his  opinion  >f  the  Thane  of  Cawdor,  at  the  very 
moment  that  he  b  expressing  the  most  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  loyalty  and  services  of  Macbeth. 

**  There  is  no  art 
To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  fiice : 
He  was  a  gentleman,  on  whom  I  built 
An  abaohite  trust 

O  worthiest  oousin,    [  (addreeeing  himeelf  to  MaAeth) 
The  sin  of  my  ingratitude  e'en_now^ 
Was  great  upon  me,"  &c. 

Another  passage  to  diew  that  Shak^»eare2  loat 
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Bight  of  nothing  that  could  in  any  way  give  relief  or 
heightening  to  his  subject,  is  the  conversation  which 
takes  place  between  Banquo  and  Fleance,  immediately 
before  the  murder-scene  of  Duncan. 

^    **  Banquo,  How  goes  the  night,  boy? 

Fle€tHee,  The  moon  is  down:  I  have  not  heard 
the  clock. 

Banquo.   And  she  goes  down  at  twelve. 

Heanee,  I  take't,  'tis  later,  Sir. 

Banquo.    Hold,  take  my  sword.     Thete's  hus- 
bandry in  heav*n» 
Their  candles  are  all  out.— - 
A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  at. 
And  yet  I  would  not  sleep :  Merciful  Powers, 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose.** 

In  like  manner,  a  fine  idea  is  given  of  the  glo«my 
coming  on  of  evening,  just  as  Banquo  is  going  to  be 
assassinated. 

«  Lij^  thickens  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood." 
•  ♦  ♦  ♦  ^ 

*<  Now  sputa  the  kted  travditr 
To  gain  the  timely  imk** 

Macbeth  (generally  speaking)  is    done  upen  a 
stronger  and  more  systematic  principle  of  oonlrast 
than  any  other  of  Shakspeare's  plays.     It  moves 
upon  the  verge  of  an  abyss,  and  is  a  constant  strug- 
gle between  life  and  death.    The  action  is  desperate, 
and  the  re-action  is  dreadfuL    It  is  a  budding  toge- 
ther of  fierce  extremes,  a  war  of  opposite  natures, 
which  of  them  shall  destroy  the  other.     There  is 
nothing  but  what  has  a  violent  end  or  violent  begin- 
nings.     The  lights  and  shades  are  laid  on  with  a 
detonninad  band ;  the  transitions  from  triumph  to 
desp^r,  from  the  height  of  terror  to  the  repose  of 
deatki,  are  sudden  and  startling ;  every  passion  brings 
in  its  fellow-contrary,  and  the  thoughts  pitch  and 
jostle  against  each  other  as  in  the  dark.     The  whole 
play  is  an  unruly  chaos  of  strange  and  forbidden 
things,  where  the  ground  rocks  under  our  ieet. 
Shakspeare*s  genius  here  took  its  full  swing,  and 
trod  upon  the  fitrthest  bounds  of  nature  and  passion. 
This  circiunstance  will  account  for  the  abruptness 
and  violent  antitheses  of  the  style,  tiie  throes  and 
labour  whieb  run  tiifough  Ae  expression,  and  fitmi 
j^infi  will  torn  them  into  beauties.     "  80  fhir  and 
foul  a  day  I  have  not  seao,**  Ae.     **  Such  welcome 
and  unwelcome  news  together."    *'  Meo*s  lives  are 
like  the  flowers  in  their  caps,  dying  or  ere  they 
sicken.**    "I.ook  like  the  innocent  flower,  but  be 
the  serpent  under  it.**    The  scene  before  the  castle 
gate  follows  the  appearance  of  the  'Witches  on  the 
heath, and  is  followed  byamidnight  murder;  Duncan 
is  cut  off  ^letimes  by  treason  leagued  with  witchcraft ; 
and  Macduff  is  ripped  untimely  from  his  mother's 
womb  to  avenge  his  death.     Macbeth,  after  the  death 
of^  Banquo,  wishes  for  his  presence  in  extravagant 
terms,  **  To  him  and  all  we  thirst,**  and,  when  his 
ghost  appears,  cries  out,   "  Avaunt  and  quit  niy 
sight,**    and  being  gone,  he  is    **himsdif  again." 
Macbeth  resolves  to  get  rid  of  Macduff,  that  *<  he  may 
sleep  in  q>ite  of  thunder  ;**  and  cheers  his  wife  on 
the  doubtful  intdUgence  of  Banquo's  taking-off  with 
the  encouragement — **  Then  be  thou  jocund :  ere  the 
bat  has  flown  hb  cloistered  flight;   ere  to  black 
Hecate's  summons  the  shard-born  beetle  has  rung 
nig^*s  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done^-4i  deed  of 
dreadful  note.  **    In  Lady  Macbeth*s  speech,  **  Had  he 
not  resembled  my  fiither  as  he  slept,  I  had  done  *t,** 
there  is  murder  and  filial  piety  together,  and   in 
urging  him  to  fulfil  his  vengeance  against  the  de- 
fienceless  king,  her  thoughts  spare  the  blood  neither 
of  infimts  nor  old  age.      The  description  of  the 
Witches  is  full  of  the  same  contradictory  principle ; 
they    *<  rejoice  when  good  kings  bleed,**   they  are 
neither  of  the  earth  nor  the  air,  but  both ;  « they 
ahould  be  women,  but  their  beards  forbid  it  :**  they 
take  an  the  pains  possible  to  lead  Macbeth  on  to  the 
height  of  his  ambition,  only  to  betray  him  in  deeper 
consequence,  and  after  showing  him  all  the  pomp  of 
heir  art,  disoorer  their  malignant  delight  in  his  dis- 


appointed hopes,  by  that  bhter  Uunt,  "  Why  stands 
Macbeth  thus  amazedly  ?"  We  might  multiply  such 
instances  everywhere. 

The  leading  features  in  6ie  character  of  Macbeth 
are  striking  enough,  and  they  form  what  may  be 
thought  at  first  only  a  bold,  rude,  Oothic  outline. 
By  comparing  it  with  other  characters  of  the  same 
author,  we  shall  perceive  the  absolute  truth  and 
identity  which  is  observed  in  the  midst  of  the  giddy 
whirl  and  rapid  career  of  events.  Macbeth  in  Sbak- 
speare  no  more  loses  his  identity  of  character  in  the 
fluctuations  of  fortune  or  the  storm  of  passion,  than 
Macbeth  in  himself  would  have  lost  the  identity  of 
his  person.  Thus  he  is  as  distinct  a  being  from 
Richard  III  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  tbou^  these 
two  characters  in  common  hands,  and  indeed  in  the 
hands  of  any  other  poet,  wottld  haive  been  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  general  idea,  OK>re  or  less  esagge- 
rated.  For  both  are  tyrants,  usurpers,  murderers, 
both  aspiring  and  andMtious,  both  oourageous,  cruel, 
treacherous.  But  Richard  b  cruel  from  nature  and 
constitution.  Macbeth  becomes  so  from  accidental 
circumstances.  Richard  b  from  hb  birth  deformed 
in  body  and  mind,  and  naturally  incapable  of  good. 
Macbeth  b  foil  of  ''the  milk  of  human  Hndness,"  b 
firank,  sodable^  generous.  He  b  tempted  to  the 
eommissien  of  guilt  by  golden  opportunities,  by  the 
instigations  of  hb  wife,  and  by  prophetic  warnings. 
Fate  and  metaphysicid  ud  conspire  against  hb  virtue 
and  hb  loyalty.  Richard,  on  the  contrary,  needs  no 
prompter,  but  wades  through  a  series  of  crimes  to 
the  ^height  of  hb  ambition  fi^>m  the  ungovernable 
violence  of  hb  temper  and  a  reckless  love  of  mis- 
chief. He  b  never  gay  but  in  the  prospect  or  in  the 
success  of  hb  villanies :  Macbeth  b  full  of  horror  at 
the  thoughts  of  the  murder  of  Duncan,  which  he  b 
with  diflSculty  prevailed  on  to  commit,  and  of  re- 
morse after  its  perpetration.  Richard  has  no  mix- 
ture of  common  humanity  in  hb  composition,  no 
regard  to  kindred  or  posterity,  he  owns  no  fclkw- 
ship  with  others,  he  b  '*  himself  aloaa.**  Maebeth  b 
not  destitute  of  feelings  of  sympathy,  b  accessible  to 
pity,  b  even  made  in  some  meaaure  the  dope  of  hb 
uxoriousness,  rsnks  the  loss  of  friends,  of -the  oocdial 
love  of  hb  followers,  and  of  hb  good  name,  among 
the  causes  which  have  made  him  weary  of  life,  and 
regrets  that  he  has  ever  seised  the  crown  by  unjust 
means,  since  he  cannot  transmit  it  to  hb  posterity 

"  For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  *fird  my  mind — 
For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murther^d 
To  make  them  kings,  the  seed  of  Banquo  kings." 

In  the  agitation  of  hb  thoughts,  he  envies  those 
whom  he  has  sent  to  peace.  <*  Duncan  b  in  hb 
grave ;  after  life's  fitful  f^ver  he  sleeps  weU." — It  b 
true,  he  becomes  more  callous  as  he  phmges  deeper 
in  guilt,  **  direoess  b  thus  rendered  fiunlliar  to  hb 
slaugfaterotts  thoughts,"  and  he  in  the  end  antici^ 
pates  hb  wifo  in  the  boldneas  and  bloodiness  of  hb 
enterprises,  whUe  she,  for  want  of  the  same  stimulus 
of  action,  b  "troubled  with  thick-coming  fimcies 
that  rob  her  of  her  rest,"  goes  mad  and  dies.  Mac- 
beth endeavours  to  escape  frt>m  reflection  on  hb 
crimes  by  repelHng  their  consequences,  and  banishes 
remorse  for  the  past  by  the  meditation  of  foture 
mischiefl  Thb  b  not  the  principle  of  Richard's 
cruelty,  which  resembles  tfie  wanton  malice  of  a 
fiend  as  much  as  the  frailty  of  human  passion.  Mac- 
beth b  goaded  on  to  acts  of  violence  and  retaUation 
by  necessity ;  to  Richard,  blood  b  a  pastime — There 
are  other  decbive  differences  inherent  in  the  two 
characters.  Richard  may  be  regarded  as  a  man  of 
the  world,  a  plotting,  hardened  knave,  whoUy  re- 
gardless of  everything  but  hb  own  ends,  and  the 
means  to  secure  them — Not  so  Macbeth."  The  super- 
stitions of  the  age,  the  rude  state  of  society,  the 
local  scenery  and  customs,  all  give  a  wildness  and 
imaginary  grandeur  to  hb  character.  From  the 
strangeness  of  the  events  that  surround  him,  he  is 
full  of  amazement  and  fear;  and  stands  in  doubt 
between  the  world  of  reality  and  the  world  of  fimcy. 
He  see«  sights  not  shown  to  mortal  eye,  and  hears 
unearthly  music.  All  b  tumult  and  disorder  within 
and  without  hb  mind;  hb  purposes  recoil  upon 
himself  are  broken  and  dl^ointed ;  he  b  the  double 


thrall  of  hb  passiflos  and  hb  evil  destiny.  Richard 
b  not  a  character  either  of  imagination  or  patho^ 
but  of  pure  self-will.  There  b  no  conflict  of  oppo* 
site  foelinga  in  hb  breast.  The  apparitions  whiah 
he  sees  only  haunt  him  in  hb  sleep ;  nor  does  ha 
live  like  Macbeth  in  a  waking  dream.  Macbeth  has 
considerable  energy  and  manlinfss  of  character ;  but 
then  he  b  "subject  to  all  the  skyey  influenoes." 
He  b  sure  of  nothing  but  the  present  moment, 
Richard  in  the  busy  turbulence  of  hb  proijects  never 
loses  hb  self-possession,  and  makes  use  of  every  cir- 
cumstance that  happens  as  an  instrument  of  hb  long* 
reaching  designs.  In  hb  last  extremity  can  we  only 
regard  him  as  a  wild  beast  taken  in  the  toib :  we 
never  intirely  lose  our  concerns  for  Macbeth ;  and  ha 
caUs  back  all  our  sympathy  by  that  fine  close  of 
thoughtful  melancholy, 

**  My  way  of  life  b  fiUlen  into  the  aear. 

The  yellow  leaf;   and  that  whieh  should  aooon- 

pany  old  age. 
As  hoDOW,  troops  of  firiends,  I  must  not  look  !• 

hi;va; 
But  in  their  stead,  curses  not  loud  but  deep. 
Mouth-honour,  breath,  which  the  poor  heart 
Would  fkin  deny,  and  dare  not." 

We  can  conceive  a  common  actor  to  play  Richard 
tolerably  well;  we  can  conceive  no  one  to  play 
Macbeth  properly,  or  to  look  like  a  man  that  had 
encountered  the  Weird  Sbters.  All  the  actors  that 
we  have  ever  seen,  appear  as  if  they  had  encountered 
them  on  the  boards  of  Covent  Garden  or  Drury 
Lane,  but  not  on  the  heath  at  Forres,  and  as  if  they 
did  not  believe  what  they  had  seen.  The  Witches  of 
Macbeth  indeed  are  ridiculous  on  the  modem  stage, 
and  we  doubt  if  the  Furies  of  .£schylus  would  be 
more  respected.  The  progress  of  manners  and 
knowledge  has  an  influence  on  the  stage,  and  will  in 
time  perhaps  destroy  both  tragedy  and  comedy. 
Filch's  picking  pockets  in  the  Beggars*  Opera  b  not 
so  good  a  jest  as  it  used  to  be :  by  the  foree  of  the 
police  and  of  philosophy,  laud's  murders  and  the 
ghosts  in  Shakspcare  will  become  obsolete.  At  last, 
there  will  be  nothing  left,  good  nor  bad,  to  be  dciired 
or  dreaded*  on  the  theatre  or  in  real  life.  A  ques- 
tion has  been  started  with  respect  to  the  originality 
of  Shakspeare's  Witches,  which  has  been  well  an- 
swered by  Mr  Lamb  in  hb  notes  to  the  <  Spedmena 
of  Early  Dramatic  Poetry :' 

"  Though  seme  resemblance  may  be  traced  between 
the  charms  in  Macbeth,  and  the  incantations  in  thb 
play  (the  Witch  of  Mlddleton),  whieh  b  supposed  to 
have  j>receded  it,  thb  coincidence  will  not  detract 
much  from  the  originality  of  Shakspeare.  Hb 
Witches  are  dbtingubhed  frt>m  the  Witches  of  Mid* 
dleton  by  essential  differences.  These  are  creatures 
to  whom  man  or  woman*  plotting  some  dire  mis- 
chief might  resort  for  occasional  consultation. 
Those  originate  deeds  of  Mood,  and  begin  bad  im- 
pulses to  men.  From  the  moment  that  their  eyes 
first  meet  with  Macbeth's  he  is  spell-bound.  That 
meeting  sways  his  destiny.  He  can  never  break  the 
foscination.  These  Witches  can  hurt  the  body; 
those  have  powte  over  the  souL — Hecate  in  Middle- 
ton  has  a  son,  a  low  buffoon :  the  hags  of  Shakqieare 
have  neither  child  of  their  own,  nor  seem  to  be 
descended  from  any  parent.  They  are  foul  anoma- 
lies, of  whom  we  know  not  whence  they  are  sprung^ 
nor  whether  they  have  beginning  or  ending.  As 
they  are  without  human  passions,  so  they  seem  to  be 
without  human  relations.  They  come  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  vanish  to  airy  music.  This  b  all 
we  know  of  them. — Except  Hecate,  they  have  no 
names,  which  heightens  their  mysteriousness.  The 
names,  and  some  of  the  properties  which  Middleton 
has  given  to  hb  hags,  excite  smiles.  The  Weird 
Sisters  are  serious  things.  Their  presence  cannot 
co-exist  with  mirth.  But,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the 
Witches  of  Middleton  are  fine  cveatleos.  Their 
power  too  is,  in  some  measiuv,  over  the  mind* 
They  raise  jars,  jealoiisiffs,  strifos,  Ukt  a  thick  sew/ 
o*€r  i/e." 
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THB   l^TBIIX. 

Our  present  week  it  as  barren  of  birth-days,  as  the 
last  was  otherwise.  The  date  assigned  to  that  of 
Ben  Jonson  in  some  of  the  *  Almanacs,*  is  a  mis- 
take. He  was  bom,  not  on  the  Slst  of  January,  but 
on  the  llth  of  June.  So  say,  at  least,  all  the  lives  of 
him  that  we  are  acquainted  with;  some  of  them 
adding,  that  he  has  said  so  himself;  though  we  ean- 
oot  find  where.  HA?e  the  '  Almanacs'  got  any 
ntcUigence  later  than  Chalmers? 
'  As  serere  weather  is  to  be  expected  about  thia 
time  (if  we  are  to  have  any  at  all),  we  take  the  op- 
portunity of  inserting  the  following  pleasant  verses 
which  have  been  sent  us  by  a  Reader,  and  which  we 
like  for  many  reasons :  first,  because  of  their  own 
merit ;  second,  because  of  the  Soottbh  dialect,  whieh 
is  an  old  favourite  of  ours,  ever  since  we  read  '  Allan 
Ramsay*  (we  really  believe  that  archness  and  good 
sense  never  go  so  well  together  in  a  song,  as  when  it 
is  written  in  Scotch) ;  third,  because  of  their  season- 
able  and  hearty  logic ;  and  fourth,  because  our  Cor- 
respondent is  candid  enough  to  tell  us  they  have  been 
published  before,  though  in  a  periodical  not  likely  to 
have  foresUUed  many  of  our  Euglish  readers : —    ,  ^ 

A    NEW    POEM, 

m  THE   SCOTTISH   TONGUX, 
SHOWING   HOW  WINTCa  C4LLCO  ON  AN  INHABITANT  Of 
SDINBUaaU,   AND  HOW  TUBT  CONVBRSED  TOOKZHXB. 
THB  AUTBOBS  OP  THB  *  ODD  TOLCKB. 


As  night  as  I  sat  in  the  gloaming, 
Giming  at  wife  and  bairns  gaen  roaming,  ^ 

About  the  town ; 
The  storm  howled  on  wi*  sic  a  din, 
I  thought  the  house  and  a*  within, 

Was  coming  down* ' 


viu. 
Lang  icicles  hung  firae  his  chin, 
His  een  were  bleared,  his  mouth  fii*en  in. 

He  looked  fu'  wae; 
His  nose  was  red,  his  cheeks  were  blue. 
His  mottled  legs  o*  every  hue,  i 

Were  bare  and  blae. 


•*  Gudeman,**  said  he,  «*  as  I  gaed  past, 
Your  door  was  opened  by  a  blast, 

^y  g^ng*  beside  me, 
And,  oh!  it  gives  me  muckle  pain, 
To  hear  my  subjects  flout  my  reign. 

And  canna  bide  me. 

z. 
*<  Te*re  just  ane  o*  the  senseless  pack, 
Misca's  me  sair  behint  my  back, 

Blackbethehrfii*! 
See  I've,  to  vindicate  my  fame, 
And  clear  frae  spot  my  blemish*d  name^ 

Gi'en  you  a  ca'.** 


Thinks  I,  I  maun  the  carle  fleech. 
For  weel,  gude  eertie,  can  he  preach. 

The  cunning  body ; 
Says  I,  «  auld  sir,  just  take  a  waff 
6*  that  gude  fire,  we'll  hae  a  laugh 

Ower  a  drap  toddy.** 


«  Gudeman,**  said  he,  wi  tone  sae  snell, 
M  Think  not  with  such  as  you  111  mell. 

Or  drain  a  tumbler. 
Until  Tve  shown  baith  far  and  wide. 
That  ye  deserve  a  weel-pay*d  hide. 

Ye  senseless  grumbler. 


xiz. 


«  But  eertie  they  would  look  gay  queer,  ^ 
Were  Sol  to  rule  through  a*  the  year. 

Their  skins  to  roast ; 
They'd  glad  exchange  their  bees,  and  bowers. 
Their  shrubs,  and  plants,  and  fragrant  flowers, 

For  clinking  frost. 

XX. 

"  Suppose,  gudeman,  I  took  the  gee, 
And  no  set  foot  ayont  the  sea. 

Where  a*  your  joys  ?  ^ 
Ay,  whare  would  be  your  skaiting,  curling,  ~l 
Your  sliding,  snawba*s,  and  your  hurling. 

And  heartsome  plays? 
xzi. 
**  From  Arthur's  Seat,  I  oft  did  watch. 
To  see  the  merry  curling  match ; 

Aft  at  their  dinners 
I've  seen  the  round  of  beef  and  greens 
Encircled  by  a  band  of  iiriends. 

Losers  and  winners. 

XXII. 

«  And  whiles,  upon  the  Calton  Hill 
I  lang  hae  stood,  and  laughed  my  fill, 

Till  shook  my  shanks, 
To  see  the  school-boys  at  their  plays, 
And  far  ower  scant  my  langest  days 

For  a*  their  pranks."  '^ 

xxiu. 
Auld  Winter,  brimming  wi*  vexation. 
Was  here  cut  short  in  bis  narration, 

For.sfcadin 
Got  up— a  perfect  hobbleshew, 
For  wife  and  weans,  a  merry  crew. 

Came  thronging  in. 


The  hail  it  rattled  on  the  roof. 

The  blast  came  down  the  chimley  mouthy  *] 

Wi*  hideous  roar, 
And,  in  its  raving  wild  career. 
Now  here,  now  there,  in  front  and  rear. 

Dang  wide  the  door.  ' 


"  Wi  friendly  hand  and  tender  car^ 
I  send  my  storms  to  dear  the  aur. 

And  raging  flood ;  ' 
To  wisest  purposes  they  tend. 
And  may  you  find  that  in  the  end. 

They're  for  your  good. 


Cauld  Winter  would  nae  langer  sit. 
«  Ccrtie,**  said  he,  « it's  time  to  flit ; 

My  loudest  blast 
Is  naething  to  a  woman's  tongue." 
And,  saying  this,  awa*  he  flung, 

And  out  he  past. 


<*  Oh  t  grously  Winter !  auld  dour  chiel,] 
At  your  dread  coming  naught  I  feel 

But  dool  and  fear ; 
Fell  mower  o*  the  human  race, 
I  wish  I  might  na  see  your  face. 

This  bunder  year ! 


**  What  brings  you  here,  auld  gousty  carle. 
Making  our  banes  wi*  aches  to  dirl, 

Drawing  our  tears  ?^ 
In  sooth  your  reign  we  canna  thole, 
Sae  flee  away  to  your  North  Pole, 

Amang  your  beare. 


«  We  hear  there  b  an  unco  clatter, 
Ye've  frozen  every  pipe  o'  water, 

A  bonny  pliskie  ;    ; 
And  if  we  have  na  soon  a  thaw, 
I  would  na  wonder  ane  and  a' 

Would  uke  to  whiskey." ; 

VI. 

I  daunered  up  to  shut  the  door, 
For  louder  still  the  storm  did  roar. 

When  back  I  staggered ; 
As  help'd  in  by  a  rushing  blast. 
The  open  door-way  quick  he  passed. 

In  Winter  swaggered. 

yn. 
Frae  his  auld  sbouthers  down  did  fa' 
A  mantle  o*  the  driven  sna',  ' 

Like  swan-down  tippeti'^ 
For  perriwig  be  had  a  fog^ 
fiet  jauntily  upon  his  nob. 

And  nicely  clippct.1 


^,  **  I  mind,  alas  1  the  days  of  old. 
When  men  were  hardy,  brave,  and  bold. 

Nor  feared  my  rigour. 
Who  would  o*  snaw  their  pillow  make^ 
Nor  ever  think  to  grane  or  quake. 

So  strong  theur  vigour 

_^*(  But  now,  ye  are  a  feckless  race, 
There*8  hardly  ane  can  "bide  my  fiioe. 

Though  happ'd  wi*  elaise; 
Ye  are  unlike  these  men  of  might, 
^^  Whose  arms  were  powerful  in  the  fight. 

Ay^!  these  were  days. 

'  XVI. 

**  I  mind  me  oft  how  blythe  and  sweet. 
The  leddies  fear'd  na  me  to  meet 

On  causeway*s  crown ; 
Wi*  wee  made  cloaks,  and  elbows  bare. 
Silk  mittens  on  their  arms  sae  fair. 

And  scrimpit  gown. 

XVII. 

'*  But  now  the  misses  look  sae  gaucy, 
^   As  they  sail  by  wi'  air  sae  saucy, 

Smooi'd  to  the  note ; 
Wi*  boas,  tippets,  cloaks,  and  muffs, 
Lang  veils,  and  nicely  crimpit  rufl^ 

And  Shetland  hoiew 

XVIII. 

<*  Poets  and  lovers  make  a  firaiss 
About  the  Summer's  golden  days. 

And  sunny  bowen;^ 
And  haver  about  buxzlng  bees, 
_  And  meadows  green,  and  waving  treei,  ' 
And  blushing  flowen. 


HOMANOB  OF   RfiAI.   XJFB- 

NO.  I.V. A  TBIVATX  GSNTLBM AN  OBSTINATKLT  KEMUM 

BBINO   KAna   A   KING. 

Wb  take  this  narrative  of  one  of  Lucien  Bonaparte ' 
throne-refusing  encounters  with  his  brother,  from  the 
'  Memoirs  of  Madame  d^Abrantes,'  who  said  she 
had  heard  corresponding  stiEitements  of  it  from  two 
quarters,  both  in  perfect  accordance.  That  such 
passages,  sometime  or  other,  must  have  taken  place 
between  the  brothers,  is  clear  enough ;  and  the  core 
of  the  romance  remains  unquestionable, — vis.  that 
Lucien  did  prefer  his  independence  and  his  poetry 
to  a  crown, — with  what  judgment  we  have  all  seen 
by  the  event  1  His  romance  turned  out  to  be  the 
highest  proof  of  his  good  sense.  His  world  of  books 
eonuined,  after  atl,  a  larger  and  nobler  world  than 
Napoleon  could  hope  to  conquer ;  and  there,  among 
his  treasures,  he  is  found  still  ruling  his  magical  do- 
mah)  of  fancy  and  domestic  peace,  while  the  soldier 
is  in  his  narrow  grave. 

«  We  were  informed  one  morning  that  the  Empe- 
ror had  set  out  at  four  o'clock  on  a  journey,  the 
object  and  destination  of  which  were  alike  impene- 
trable. Yet  Italy  was  the  only  direction  which  he 
could  have  taken,  and,  in  fact,  the  principal,  though 
latent,  motive  of  this  journey  was  a  reconciliation 
with  Lucien.  The  Emperor  was  at  length  convinced, 
or  rather  he  had  never  doubted,  that,  of  all  his 
brothers,  Lucien  alone  could  understand  and  act  in 
concert  with  him.  But  Lucien  was  fiir  from  eon- 
descending,  and  the  Emperor,  who  knew  his  charac- 
ter, was  resolved  himself  to  see  and  converse  with 
him ;  the  brothers  consequently  gave  each  other  the 
meeting  at  Mantua. 

Lucien  arrived  about  nine  at  night  in  a  travellmg 
carriage  with  M.  Boyer,  cousio-gennaa  of  hit  first 
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witt,  and  the  Count  d«  Chatdlon,  a  friend  who  re- 
nd9d  with  him. 

'.Do  aot  put  up ;  I  shall  probably  return  tonight,' 
wid  Lueien,  as  he  alighted  to  join  his  brother. 

I  ha^e  heard  the  particulars  of  this  extraordinary 
inter? iew  from  two  quarters,  both  in  perfect  accord- 
ance. 

Napoleon  was  walking  in  a  long  "gallery  with 
Prince  Eugene,  Murat,  and  Marshal  Duroc  He 
adyanced  to  meet  his  brother,  and  held  out  his  hand 
.  with  e?ery  appearance  of  cordiality.  Lucien  was 
affected.  He  had  not  seen  the  Emperor  since  the 
day  of  Austerlita ;  and,  fiir  from  being  jealous  of  the 
resplendent  blaze  of  his  brother's  glory,  as  it  now  pas- 
sed before  his  mental  Tision,  his  noble  heart  beared 
with  tumultuous  joy.  For  some  moments  he  was 
incapable  of  speaking.  At  length  having  expressed 
to  Napoleon  his  pleasure  in  this  meeting,  the  Empe- 
ror made  a  signal,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  withdrew. 

*  Well,  Lucien,*  said  Napoleon ;  <  what  are  your 
projects?  Will  you  at  last  go  hand  in  hand  with 
me? 

Lucien  regarded  him  with  astonishment,  for 
inquiries  about  his  projects  addressed  to  him  who 
never  indulged  in  any,  appeared  most  strange. 

*  I  form  no]  projects,'  replied  he  at  length.  <  As 
for  going  hand  in  hand  with  your  Majesty,  what  am 
I  to  understand  by  it  ?* 

I  An  immense  map  of  Europe  lay  rolled  up  on  a 
table  before  them;  the  Emperor  seized  it  by  one 
hand,  and  throwing  it  open  with  a  graceful  action, 
said  to  Lucien,—     ^ 

'  Choose  any  kingdom  you  please,  and  I  pledge 
you  my  word,  af  a  brother  and  an  Emperor,  to  give 
it  you,  and  to  maintain  you  in  it — for  I  now  ride 
over  the  head  of  every  king  in  Europe.  Do  you  un- 
derstand me?' 

He  'stopped,  and  looked  expressively  at  Lucien. 

'  Lucien,  you  may  share  with  me  that  sway  which 
I  exercise  over  inferior  minds;  you  have  only  to 
pursue  the  course  that  I  shall  open  to  you,  for  the 
establbhment  and  maintenance  of  my  system,  the 
happiest  and  most  magnificent  ever  conceived  by 
man ;  but  to  insure  its  execution  I  must  be  seconded, 
and  I  can  only  be  seconded  by  my  own  family :  of 
all  my  brothers,  only  yourself  and  Joseph  can  effi- 
eiently  serve  me.  Louis  is  an  obstinate  fool,  and 
Jerome  a  mere  child  without  capacity.  My  hopes, 
then,  rest  chiefly  in  you ;  will  you  realize  them  T 

*  Before  this  explanation  is  carried  further,  I 
ought  to  advertise  you,*  said  Lucien,  *  that  I  am  not 
changed ;  my  principles  are  still  the  same  as  in  1709 
and  1803.  What  I  was  on  my  curule  chair  on  the 
18th  Brumatre,  I  am  at  this  moment  beside  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  Now,  brother,  it  is  for  you  to 
•onsider  how  you  will  proceed.' 

r»  <  You  talk  absurdly,'  said  Napoleon,  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  '  New  times  should  give  a  new  direc- 
tion to  the  ideas.  Tou  have  chosen  a  proper  oppor^ 
tunity,  truly,  to  come  here  and  rave  of  your  Utopian 
republic  1  Tou  must  embrace  my  system,  I  tell  you ; 
follow  my  path,  and  to-morrow  I  make  you  the  chief 
of  a  great  people.  I  acknowledge  your  wife  as  my 
aister.  I  crown  her  as  well  as  you.  I  make  you 
the  greatest  man  in  Europe  next  to  myself,  and  I 
restore  you  my  intire  friendship,  my  brother  ;*  added 
he,  lowering  the  emphatic  tone  in  which  he  had  just 
uttered  the  preceding  sentences,  to  that  soft  and 
caressing  accent  I  have  never  heard  but  from  his 
lips,  and  which  makes  the  heart  vibrate  to  its  mellow 
and  powerful  chords.  This  man  was  altogether 
seducing.  Lucien  loved  him, — he  started  as  he  lis- 
tened, and  grew  pale. 

*  I  do  not  sell  myself'  said  he,  in  an  agitated 
voice.  <Hear  me,  my  brother,  listen  to  me;  for 
thb  b  an  important  hour  to  both  of  us.  I  will  never 
be  a  piefect.  If  you  give  me  a  kingdom,  I  must 
rule  it  according  to  my  own  notions,  and,  above  all, 
in  conformity  with  its  vrants.  The  people  whose 
chief  I  may  be  shall  have  no  cause  to  execrate  my 
name.  They  shall  be  happy  and  respected;  not 
slaves,  as  the  Tuscans  and  all  the  Italians  are.  Yon 
yourself  cannot  desire  to  find  in  your  brother  a  pliant 
ty«ophaaty  who  for  a  fow  toft  words  would  sdl  you 


the  blood  of  his  children ;  for  a  people,  after  all,  is 
but  one  large  family,  whose  head  will  be  held  res- 
ponsible by  the  King  of  Kings  for  the  welfore  of  all 
its  members.' 

The  Emperor  frowned,  and  his  whole  aspect  pro- 
claimed extreme  dissatisfaction. 

*  Why  then,  come  to  me?*  said  he  at  last,  angrily ; 
*  for  if  you  are  obstinate,  so  am  I,  and  you  know  it ; 
at  least  as  obstinate  as  you  can  be.  Humph  1  Re- 
public !  You  are  no  more  thinking  of  that  than  I  am ; 
and  besides,  what  should  you  desire  it  for?  You 
are  like  Joseph,  who  bethought  himself  the  other  day 
of  writing  me  an  inconceivable  letter,  coolly  desiring  I 
would  allow  him  to  enter  upon  kingly  duties.  Truly 
nothing  more  would  be  wanting  than  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  papal  tribute.' 

And  shrugging  his  shoulders,  he  smiled  contempt- 
uously. 

'And  why  not,'  said  Lucien,  'if  it  conduced  to 
the  national  interesU?  It  is  an  absurdity,  I  grant ; 
but,  if  it  was  beneficial  to  Naples,  Joseph  would  be 
quite  right  in  insisting  upon  it.' 

A  variety  of  motions  rapidly  succeeded  each 
other  on  Napoleon's  countenance.  He  paced  the 
gaUery  with  a  hurried  step,  repeating  in  an  accent 
that  evinced  strong  internal  perturbation,  <  Always 
the  same!  always  the  same!'  Then  turning  sud- 
denly to  his  brother,  and  stamping  on  the  marble 
floor,  he  exclaimed  with  a  thundering  voice, — 

'  But  once  more,  sir,  why  then  did  you  come  to 
meet  me  ?  Why  these  endless  contentions  ?  You 
ought  to  obey  me  as  your  father,  the  head  of  your 
family  ;  and,  by  heavens,  you  shall  do  as  I  please.' 

Lucien^  was  now  growing  warm,  and  all  the  dis- 
cretion he  had  summoned  to  his  aid  was  beginning 
to  evaporate. 

*  I  am  no  subject  of  yours,*  cried  he,  in  his  turn, 
'and  if  you  think  to  impose  your  iron  yoke  upon  me, 
you  are  mistaken ;  never  will  I  bow  my  head  to  it ; 
and  remember— hearken  to  my  words,  remember 
what  I  once  told  you  at  Malmaison.' 

A  long,  alarming,  almost  sinister  sQenea  suc- 
ceeded this  bust  of  generous  indignation.  The 
two  brothers  foced  each  other,  and  were  separated 
only  by  the  table  on  which  lay  that  Europe,  the 
sport  of  Napoleon's  infiuuated  ambition.  He  was 
very  pale,  his  lips  compressed,  the  almost  livid  oom^ 
plexion  of  his  cheek  revealing  the  tempest  within, 
and  his  eyes  darting  glances  of  fury  at  Lucien,  whose 
noble  countenance  must  have  shown  to  great  advan- 
tage in  this  stormy  interview,  whieh  was  to  decide 
his  future  fate;  nor  his  alone,  but  perhaps  that  of 
Europe,  for  who  shall  conjecture  what  might  have 
happened,  had  this  really  superior  man  been  king  of 
Spain,  of  Prussia,  or  of  PoUnd.  The  Emperor  was 
the  first  to  break  silence ;  he  had  mastered  his  pas- 
sion, and  addressed  his  brother  with  cahnness : 

*  You  will  reflect  on  what  I  have  told  you,  Lucien; 
night  brings  counsel.  To-morrow  I  hope  to  find 
you  more  reasonable,  as  to  the  interesU  of  Europe 
at  least,  if  not  your  own.  Good  bye,  and  good  night 
to  you,  my  brother.' 

He  held  out  his  hand.  Lucien,  whose  heart  was 
susceptible  to  every  kindly  impression,  and  whose 
reflections  at  that  moment  were  of  a  nature  power- 
fully to  awaken  them,  took  his  brother's  offered  hand, 
and  grasped  it  afiTectionately  between  both  of  his  as 
he  reiterated  '  Good  bye,  and  a  good  night  to  you, 
my  brother— Adieu.' 

'  Till  to-morrow  T  said  the  Emperor. 

Lucien  shook  his  head,  and  would  have  spoken, 
but  was  unable ;  then  opening  the  door,  he  rushed 
from  the  apartment,  re-ascended  the  carriage,  where 
his  friends  awaited  him,  and  immediately  quitted 


The  brothers  met  no  more  till  the  hour  of  Napo- 
leon's adversity. 

The  scene  at  Malmaison,  to  whieh  Lucien  alluded 
in  thia  interview,  took  place  shortly  before  the  em- 
pire was  proclaimed,  when  Napoleoa's  intentions 
were  already  known  to  his  fiunily,  and  disappointed 
in  finding  himself  deceived  In  his  calculations  oa 
making  Lucien  oaa  of  his  powerfbl  lieutenants, 
served  to  widen  the  breach  whieh  the  latterli  mar- 


riage had  produced.  Lucien  who  had  hoped  to  sea 
the  happy  days  of  the  forum  restored,  and  could  now 
only  look  for  those  of  Augustus,  was  vehement  in 
his  reproaches;  accused  the  Emperor  of  being  fiuth- 
less  to  him,  and  of  violating  his  word ;  in  short,  the 
discussion  ended  in  an  open  quarrel. 

'You  are  determined  to  destroy  the  republic f 
said  the  enraged  Lucien ;  '  well,  assassinate  her,  then ; 
— amount  your  throne  over  her  murdered  remains 
and  those  of  her  children — but  mark  wdl  what  ona 
of  those  children  predicts :  This  empire,  which  you 
are  erecting  by  force,  and  will  maintain  by  violence, 
will  be  overthrown  by  violence  and  force,  and  yott 
yourself  will  be  crushed,  thus  V  and  seizing  a  screen 
from  the  mantel-piece,  he  crushed  it  impetuously  in 
his  hand,  which  trembled  with  rage.  Then,  as  if 
stfll  more  distinctly  to  mark  his  resentment,  he  took 
out  hb  watch  dashed  it  on  the  ground,  and  stamped 
upon  it  with  the  heel  of  this  boot :  '  Yes — crushed 
ground  to  powder,  thus.' 


THB    CAT  BT  THB   miB,   AND   PIO- 
TURB8  IN  ONB'8  BOOM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Lomdon,  JourmaL ' 

Mt  DKAa  Ma  Ennoa, — As  a  constant  and  delighted 
reader  of  the  Londok  JouaHAL,  I  can  no  longer  resist 
the  inclination  I  have  hitherto  felt  to  assure  yon  how 
eagerly  expected,  and  feattingly  perused  by  me,  are 
the  admirable  leading  articles  of  your  Journal.  Do 
not  think  I  am  insensible  to  the  value  of  former  and 
more  erudite  papers,  when*  I  declare  your  '  Cat  by 
the  Fire,'  and  '  Put  up  a  Picture  in  your  Room» 
to  be  the  two  I  love  best  The  former  is  a  series  of 
pictures  itself— pictures  of  the  best  and  dearest  kind, 
of  home,  and  English  home-comforts  and  enjoyments. 
You  will  not  lay  aside  your  wonted  kindliness  to 
laugh  at  me  for  an  old  Tabbjf  myself,  when  I  confesa 
that  my  eyes  grew  dim  while  reading  your  portrait! 
of  Pussy,  for  my  rug  has  not  now  « a  cat  to  it" — my 
old  favourite  is  dead :  he  was  given  to  me  when  he  waa 
a  kitten,  and  /a  child  as  playful.  Poor  Tom!  many 
a  game  of  romps  have  we  had  together,  and  for  many 
a  meat-stealing,  and  pigeon-killing  misdemeanour 
have  I,  by  tears  and  entreaties,  gained  thy  pardon !  I 
and  my  cat  were  fiuthful  companions  for  ten  years; 
and  now,  « I  could  have  better  spared  some  nobler 
friend."  If  busily  engaged  in  writing,  and  neglectful 
of  Pussy's  gentle  hinU  for  notice,  he  would  leap  oq 
the  table  behind  my  desk,  and  sit,  peeping  over  tha 
lid,  with  a  look  of  staid  and  important  gravity  worthy 
of  Minerva's  owl,  until  espying  a  tempting  feathered 
pen  among  the  writing  apparatus,  afUr  a  fow  prepa- 
ratory nods  and  aim-takings,  bounce  came  my  unruly 
companion  among  my  scattered  MSS.,  and  with 
curving  paw  and  frisking  tail  sent  discomfited  litera- 
ture to  the  right-about.  My  cat  was  a  sagacious  cat, 
a  gentle,  docile,  afi&ctionate  cat,  and  the  finest  and 
handsomest  cat  in  the  parish.  Oh!  a  thousand 
thanks  for  your  *  Cat  by  the  Fire! ' 

',  Put  up  a  Picture  in  your  Room.'  Now,  my 
dear  Mr  Editor,  if  you  could  for  one  moment  look 
into  the  *'  sanctum"  of  your  present  Correspondent, 
a  glance  would  prove  how  perfisctly  we  coincide  in 
opinion  on  this  head.  Yet  am  I  no  rich  picture- 
collector,  with  money  at  the  command  of  every  covet- 
ous feeling — no  resident  in  an  old  Baronial  mansioiv 
with  doxens  of  eourtier-ancestors  looking  out  of  theit 
carved  frames  and  elaborate  big  wigs.  No ;  I  am  a 
poor,  literature-loving  artist,  «<  in  a  small  way,"  whose 
(almost)  only  inducement  to  the  profiuble  exercise 
of  her  own  pencil,  is  the  desire  to  possess  transcripta 
of  the  glorious  works  of  greater  ones;  and,  in  some 
instances,  my  own  small  proficiency  has  served  me, 
when  an  opportunity  offered,  of  copying  in  minia- 
ture a  picture  which  pleased  or  interested  me.  Yet 
to  your  admirable  remarks  on  the  utility  and  luxury 
of  "  putting  up  pictures  In  one's  room,"  do  I  owe 
much  of  the  gratification  my  little  studio  now  yields 
me.  Being  a  great  admirer  of  the  beauty  and  grace 
of  Lawrence's  heads  (though  my  present  estimate  of 
him  as  a  great  painter  ^folb  short  of  what  it  sot),  I 
have  many  of  Us  foir  creations  around  me;  but,*^fbr 
the  most  part,  they  fidil  of  exciting  thoughts  or  fbel* 
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ioga  htptmd  thmmhm^  and  therefor*  have  little  inte* 
iwt  Ibr  **  thia  preaeot  vriting.**  I  mode  e  eopy  «f 
•  krrij  portrait  of  Uenriettft-Maria,  Queen  of 
CWrlte  the  FSrat,  from  the  originel  by  Lei j.  Thia 
raealki  an  eventAd  ew  of  our  history ;  and  aa  I  aaL* 
dom  find  myself  the  worse  for  sueh  oontemplitions» 
I  «ee  Ibe  advantage  of  having  pietuMs  in  my  room. 
Jh0XiM  Maria  of  Portugal,  after  Lavrenee,  oeeupiai 
a  plaee  correaponding  to  the  fair  Henrietta,  and  ai 
npreaenting  the  prtsni,  may  alw  serve  aa  a  uaafiil 
BMra^randum.  Were  I  to  loooh  npea  pdiHn^  **  I 
mM  a  tide  unfiild  **  of  my  triumphant  retum  home 
«oe  teening  ktely,  with  an  engraving  of  "  The 
Durham  "  in  my  muff,  which,  in  a  few  miautca  after, 
ijBiBud  by  a  ftame  of  English  heart  of  oak,  was 
iJaoid  aboire  a  bea^vrilef  of  Napoleon  on  horsebaok, 
Ibe^gU^  of  a  near  and  valued  ftiand.  If  I  would 
|»e  idea%  dellghfted,  I  turn;  and  gaae  on  HAmlat 
,»Iiawroiiao^  KtrnkU-Samiti  ^uA^  « Ala«,  poor 
Toriek  I**  with  all  of  that  superb  seeoo  eohoea  m  my 
ears*;  and  with  a  graver  tone,  and  thoughtful  brow, 
I  exclaim — **  To  this  complexion  we  must  come  at 
lafttl*.  Shahspeaae  agaiiw-but  bow  diffiNrentI  I 
love  the  wHd  poetie  imaginings  of  the  eccentric 
Fuseli,  and  here,  in  his  *  Midsummer  Nighfs 
Dream/  I  have  his  Tltania  and  Bottom,  surrounded 
by  a  host  of  merry  dvos  fiiaiaag  and  frolieUog 
and  wfairUng'dNml.  Oh  <<  His  a  mad  sight  !*  (Did 
sal  iOBirftad/  say  thia  of  a  eat  aad.valerian  ?) 


Now,  over  my  chiffonier  (a  pretty  name  enougli 
for  a  moveable  mahogany  cupboard),  is  an  oval 
frame,  'divers  times  regilt  aad  **  done  up  **  since  first 
tenanted  byjts  now  faded  occupant,  a  group  of 
flowers,  worked  in  coloured  lAks  on  white  satin — the 
production  of  my  good  mamma,  when  the  paragon 
of  little  sempstresses  at  schooL  What  a  series  of  re- 
fections awake  here!  The  schoolmaster  had  not 
then  gone  abroad  (nor  vras  he  often  found  at  home). 
The  young  ladles  'of  that  day  had  no  London 
JbnaKALs  —  no  '  Penny  Magasines '  —  no  <  Lec- 
tures on  Education,* — though  many  |on  cookery 
and  curtseying,  —  and  oflen  has  my  good  *mo- 
ther  related  to  me  how,  when  ^only  aeven  years 
old,  she  wsikcd  the  minmei  dt  ia  eour  with  her 
dandttg-master  at  ^the ,  annual  ball,  dressed  in  a 
frock  covered  with  her  own  embroidery.  Alas !  for 
the  young  eyes  of  that  day  f  But  I  am  almost  for- 
getting my  largest  picture,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
painting  in  oil  I  now  possess, — the  old  fiunily  pie- 
tora  of  my  mamma,  a  pretty  demure-looking  dam- 
sel of  eight,  drawing  a  child's  carriage,  with  one 
Mttle  brotiier  in  it,  and  another  pushing  behind. 
Hm  fobdimg  h  good,  and  as  a  memorandum  of  cos- 
tume ahme  it  is  interesting — ^bnt  I  remember  so  many 
oft-told  tales  of  the  time  when  this  mighty  work  was 
done,  that  I  reverence  my  old  picture.  But  to  enu- 
Bwrate  aU  the  inhabitants  of  my  study  would  occupy 
a  small  Tolume.  I  count  about  forty  pictures, 
many  in  handsome  frames,  some  in  plain  frames,  and 
a  Ibw  without  frames  at  aU.  Flowers,  painted  from 
nature  by  myself,  recal  the  blue  skies  and  bright 
days  of  summer,  when  the  bees  and  butterflies  came 
IB  at  the  open  window,  and,  caressingly  touching  my 
fiUr  modds,  seemed  to  approve  the  selection  I  had 
made.  A  copy  in  Indian  ink  of  a^  beautiful  moon- 
light sea-piece,  (from  an  expensive  meszotint  plate,) 
•erres  as  a  slight  memory  of  my  fkvourite  scene ; 

*'  The  restless,  vast,  illimitable  sea." 

(Now  am  /  ao<  a  famous  disciple  of  your  school  ?) 
But  I  have  as  yet  no  landscape ;  and  it  is  my  favo- 
rite subject  in  painting,  but  my  own  original  efforts 
in  that  line  do  not  go  beyond  a  sketch  of  scenes  I 
visit,  though  I  succeed  tolerably  in  etching  them 
afterwards.  I  eontemphU  the  acquisition  of  the  two 
superb  landscapes  just  published  after  Constable- 
are  ihtynoi  beautiful  f  And  though  most  humble 
in  the  scale  of  art,  yet,  to  affeetum,  how  precious  are 
the  resemblances  I  have  sueeeedad  in  gaining  of 
friendsp-some  now  (v,  far  away — and  acmt,  at 
rest! 

Tbe«  my  fAoqiMiw  ai  anonmod  with  sfaiyiiMipWy 
•f  all  kindcn^oasts,  stuiM  bisda  and  shells,  gtiti 
flyun  4if|a»t  oU«ao«>  aod -a  modeatly^stoikad  boofe- 


oasa,  containing  ome  treasura  worth  all  the  ra<  ■  a 
gonuine  copy  of  the  first  folio  Shakspfane,  untaintad 
by  Makwa  or  hia  viUanous  whitewash. 

Now,  dear  Mr  Editor,  are  you  satisfied  that  the 
writer  of  thb  rambling,  gossipping  «^long  yam,*  is 
a  fit  and  proper  reader  of  the  LovnoN  JoemNAL  ?  In 
anxious  expectation  and  reliaaoe  on  tfie  fuMfanent 
of  your  promise  anant  bebg  extremely  brflHant  and 
enlertaining  next  year,  with  aH  the^good  old  English 
ssisUaf  of  this  festive  seaaon,  believe  me. 
Dear  Mr  Editor, 
Tour  congenial  and  eonslant  Reader, 

L^oaA  LAxana. 
Dw)enber94»1884. 


BDUCATIOH    OF    THB    XIDDLB 
CLA88B8. 

[Cbndfiisfoa  of  tU  Seeomd  CkapUr  •/  Mr  SSmptrnts 
*  PkentUyof  Popular  Edtuatiom  a$  a  Naiitmal  OtjeeL*] 

CONTENTS  : — FAUX  MOKAUTT  OF  CLASSICS— .BAXBAaiSM 

or  wn  ANcnNTs — aasNime  arvMBs^scixfrcc  or 

MAN,  WrsiOLOOICAL,  MaM«AL,  ANDMOaAL,  A  BLANK 

IN  xnoeATiov. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  may  be  said  on  the  head  of 
the  morality  of  the  classics ;  there  is  another  view  of 
this  topic  deeply  affecting  the  weal  of  society.  Mo- 
rality is  placed  by  the  classical  authors  upon  a  fiilse 
and  anything  but  a  Christian  basis ;  and  yet  they  are 
moat  strenuously  advocated  by  the  clergy,  especially 
in  England,  as  the  most  appropriate  discipline  for 
the  youthfhl  nund.  This  is  evidently  the  result  of 
the  habit  of  not  inquiring  into  the  nature  and  con- 
sistency of  long-established  customs.  As  part  of  an 
education  profiessedly  Christian,  admiration  of  the 
ancient  heathens  Is  worked  up  almost  to  idolatry  in 
the  student:  their  natural  selfishness  and  injustice, 
called  patriotism,  are  positively  recommended  as  the 
noblest  objects  of  imitation ;  the  history  of  their  mur- 
derous aggressive  wars,  rapine,  and  martial  glory,  is 
Uataned  to  with  ddigfat,  and  made  in  mimic  essay, 
the  pastime  of  the  pky-ground  of  every  grammar- 
the  sensuality  and  profligacy  that  defiles, 
with  nameless  abomination,  the  pages  of 
tiie  satirical  and  other  poets,  whieh,  countenanced 
Ibr  a  moment,  wauld  meet  wiHi  and  merit  stoning 
by  the  populace^  nay  the  immoralities  of  the  mytho- 
logical pantheon  itself  aa  a  sul^eet  of  study  in  a 
Chrislian  country,  luive  aU,  as  sUted  exercises  for 
oar  youth,  afibrded  aaatter  of  amazement  to  those 
who  pereeive  moral  distinetiona,  and  are  accustomed 
to  observe  and  think  consistently.  A  dlfibrent 
standard  oi  morals,  another  rule  of  right  and  wrong, 
aeoms  by  habit  to  be  applied  to  those  privileged  tribes 
of  the  ancient  world,  than  is  acknowledged,  theore- 
tically at  least,  in  regard  to  the  modem ;  so  that  sen- 
•uality,  selfishness,  i^justioe,  rapacity,  cruelty,  and 
ariaie,  are,  in  the  first,  not  only  passed  over  as  of  a 
dififorent  specifia  gravity  from  what  they  count  fer 
iKHi^a-days,  but  are  pressed  upon  the  opening  facul- 
ties as  the  constituents  of  moral  g^randeur  and  pra»> 
tieal  virtue  t  Thb  essential  barbarism  recoib  dread- 
fully on  aociety :  Christianity  itadf  is  overborne  by  a 
apurious  morality  imbibed  from  the  ancient  authors, 
and  society  continues  selfish,  sensual,  and  belligerent. 
It  is  high  time  that  truth  were  looked  in  the  face, 
and  the  world  disabused  of  this  superstition,  which 
has  too  long  surrived  the  popish;  when  a  higher 
moral  education  ahall  have  taken  the  bandage  from 
our  eyes,  it  will  oease  to  raiae  a  shout  of  wonder  and 
psora  to  predicate  that,  morally  viewed,  the  Greeks 
and  Homana  were  barbartans  from  the  first  ta  the 
last  hour  of  their  history*  and  that  in  their  own  bar* 
barism  they  were  finally  extinguished.  It  will  tend 
to  reooneilo  the  raador  to  thia  apparently  bold  thesis, 
if  it  should  chance  to  be  new  to  him,  to  distingpuish 
betwosn  the  admitted  oivUintioo,  and  the  essential 
barbarism  of  the  anaiaats.  These  eammiinities 
pasted  through  many  st«fss  of  aoeml  progress.  The 
hwMm  MlsfleoC  never  developed  itself  more  brilliantly. 
In  no  age  or  nation  hate  men  of  more  splendid  talents 
oppaarod  .mora  gified atatesmen,  mom  lofty  ovatorsb 
gmpbto  histmriana,  sbom  ingeaious  philosopberri. 


niore  fonwunmala  genarali^  more  able  lawyer^  i 
sublime  poets,  more  exquisite  artists,  and, 
igg  the  atate  of  phyaieal  actenoe,  more  skilful  mecha- 
nicians. Their  cities  wera  models  of  architeotuial 
grace  and  symmetry ;  their  ways  and  aqueducu  ware 
stupendous;  their  temples,  their  theatres,  their  pa^ 
laces,  have  no  parallels  in  modem  times.  Elegance 
and  luxury  were  carried  to  their  very  acm6  among 
them.  The  Boman  armies  were  the  most  tremendouf 
engines  of  hunum  power  ever  produced  by  human 
combination.  The  description  given  by  Josephus,  of 
the  army  which  invaded  Judea  and  destroyed  Jerusa- 
lem, impresses  us  with  the  idea  of  the  art-military 
improved  to  its  as  plut  ultra  in  discipline,  taetica* 
promptitude^  and  co-operation,  aa  if  it  had  been  eno 
oompUcatedt  yet  simply  and  irresistibly  acting  ma- 
chine of  iron  and  st<«L  We  are,  accustomed  to  as- 
aociate  aU  that  is  graceful  with  Greece,  and  all  that 
is  powerful  with  Rome;  we  were  early  told  that  tha 
world  was  refined  by  the  one,  and  prostrated  by  the 
other;  we  were  tramed  from  boyhood  almost  to 
worship  their  books,  and  the  very  languages  in  which 
they  are  written;  we  are  familiar  with  Tenerable 
institutions  and  vast  endowments  in  our  own  ialandy 
for  the  study  of  these  languages  alone,  while  Greek 
and  Roman  wisdom,  valour,  patriotism,  and  virtue, 
haye  been  to  us  as  household  words.  It  b  time  for 
us  to  try  aU  this  by  another  standard,  and  one  whichy 
had  we  been  educated  on  right  principles,  we  would 
have  applied  long  ago.  The  barbarism  of  the  an- 
cients may  be  sunmied  up  in  a  word, — CnaisniaN 
MoaALrrr  was  unknown  in  Gaxxcx  and  Romk. 
Mercy  and  justice  did  not  form  the  foundation  or  the 
actuating  principle  of  their  institutions,  their  polity, 
or  their  private  lifie.  The  virtue  of  their  republioa 
was  mere  self-exahation,  called  patriotism,  which  waa 
accompanied  with  gross  injustice  and  craelty  to  aU 
other  nations  \  while  a  pampered  appetite  fbr  mili- 
tary glory,  and  a  systematic  grasping  ambition,  pro- 
duced idmost  perpetual  war  fbr  conquest  and  plunder, 
with  aU  the  horron  and  miseries  of  that  worst  form 
of  crime.  The  Roman  share  in  these  wars,  with  a 
few  exceptions  of  retributive  invasions  by  the  mora 
poweri\il  victims  of  their  injustice,  was  exclusivdy 
aggressive.  The  nation,  and  every  individual  of 
which  it  was  composed,  either  joined  in,  or  heartily 
sympathised  with,  these  grand  outrages  of  moral 
principle.  Hence  war,  bloodshed,  pride,  ambition* 
with  an  insatiable  rapacity,  formed  the  basis  of  tha 
Roman  character,  actuated  their  policy,  controlled 
their  education,  and  constituted  their  very  being. 
Thb  is  what  is  meant  by  Roman  barbarism.  It 
differed  firom  the  savage  state  only  in  tiie  eitended 
intellect  and  improved  combinations  which  enlarged 
its  range,  and  increased  its  power  of  evil.  Poets  sung 
its  atrocities  as  the  summit  of  human  glory, — fbr 
there  is  no  greater  test  of  barbarism  than  blindness 
to  its  own  features,  and  the  mistake  of  its  crimes  tor 
virtues ;  orators  lauded  the  deeds  of  blood  and  rapine^ 
in  which  sometimes  as  soldiers  they  had  borne  a  part, 
and  listening  senates  hung  upon  their  lips,  as  they 
fed  to  fulness  the  coarsest  appetites  of  national  vanity 
and  selfishness.  Historians  were  ready,  in  their 
turn,  to  record  in  their  imperishable  pages,  the  proud 
crimes  of  their  eountrymcn ;  and  philosophers  system- 
attsed  a  spurious  virtue  out  of  the  inferior  impulses 
of  human  nature.  Such  was  the  actual  national  prac- 
tice from  the  days  of  Romulus  to  those  of  Constan- 
tine.  We  do  not  find  that  even  the  sage  pbilosophets 
themselves  condemned,  and  we  are  left  to  suppose 
they  countenanced  and  witnessed,  die  savage  seenea 
of  the  amphitheatre,  where  Pompey  shmghtered  SOO 
Hons,  and  Trajan  11,000  wild  beasts,  and  S0OO  gla- 
diators,  to  glut  the  Roman  delight  in  blood.  Whole 
days  were  spent  in  these  theatres  by  the  citisens  of 
all  ranks,  witnessing  the  combaU  of  men  and  beasU 
with  breathless  interest,  and  feasting  their  eyes  with 
torture  and  death.  The  custom  eontinued  to*  debase 
and  brutalise  the  people  for  centuries.  Certainly, 
there  never  existed  on  earth  a  more  sanguinary  raoa 
than  the  admired  Romans.  This  thirst  of  blood 
added  to  gross  sensuality,  and  the  corruption 'Whieh 
arose  out  of  and  ministered  to  it,  the  fUsehood  and 
dishonesty  which  eharacteriaed  pubMc  and  private 
lifr,  wore  barbarism  in  the  midst  of  aU  the  gorgaooa 
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mtmoi  ykkjmtK  kuuia^ui,  mi  U<or«ry  «ii41iMtioik 
MvaUj,  the  Boiimub%  and  not  U«  tbe  Gvedc%  v«« 
wtemliMd,  and  m  tba  oouiae  of  the  folfish  tuvAtim 
whieh  swayed  them  is  downwards,  tlMy  gradvaUj 
■mA  aid  ylliaaitly  pariihed. 
r  The  talent  bwtowed  on  elasnoal  ponoits  if  iomo- 
tines  mefa  as  would  master  the  scienov  and  eitend 
tii^nnge.  ThepciMlSst4if  ngrsatgraamsr-schw)! 
•Aen  presents  woadsrfbl  piodoctioaB  of  diffiei^y  and 
laboor.  The  effbrU  at  CoUsge  are  still  sum  beam- 
tan,  and  health  ahd  life  are  not  seldeai  saeriflosd  ia 
inasTTTg  them* 

Ihm  grammafwsehool  finiriied  abeuT  iftsso,  As 
acquisition  of  osefbl  praetieid  knowledga  may  9tm 
yet  be  made,  thoogfa  under  great  disadfaatages.  But 
the  feast  wbidi  Nature  spreads  is  espeeially  wkbhrtd 
from  the  devoted  youtlu  destined  to  the  classical 
gUries  of  College.  Special,  laborious,  and  expensive 
oare  b  taken  to  ezcludle  the  chance  of  his  picking  up 
even  stray  kaawledge,  by  engaging  him  engrsanagly 
in  pursuiu  whieh  lead  away  from  it.  When  fmished 
a»  sefaool,  he  is  said  to  be  "prepared  for  Ooll^ge^" 
aad  it  Is  the  grsatsst  boast  of  a  gcammar-schooU 
pup&  aM  well  fitted  fbr  this  advancfr- 
,  and  beoome  renowned  for  bearing  away  the 
University  honours.  Now  «f  College,**  in  the  sense 
ftHi#<U^  t0»  does  not  msan  the  attainment  of  physical 
and  moral  sciense,  ttie  haasdadgc  of  Creation  as 
reveided  in  the  works  of  OoA ;  it  means  more  yet  of 
the  dead  languages,  more  yet  of  tlfese  standards  ^ 
•denee  and  morality,  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  it 
means  advancement  in  die  «h%her  elassia;**  a 
greater  devatioa  stHl  above  all  vulgar  studies  wfai<4> 
are  to  be  of  practical  use  in  the  attainment  of  goad 
and  the  avotdsnce  of  evil  in  after  life.*  The  school 
keeps  an  eye  upon  its  former  alumni,  and  glories  in 
thdr  triumphs  in  the  dead  languages,  in  the  rank 
they  take  at  CofLegt^  the  gduHctnkiptt  the  ^dlowshipe 
tbey  achiieve.  Kay,  this  is  not  aH,  the  school  pre- 
posterously claims  to  itself  the  credit  of  the  whde  fo- 
ture  fiune  and  fortune  of  its  quondam  pupil,  the  whole 
fruits  of  that  education  which  be  subsequently  gave 
himself,  and  which  the  time  he  wasted  within  ita 
wafls  only  postponed;  while  his  Greek  and  Latin 
have  not  only  contributed  nothing  to  hia  advance- 
ment, but  have  been  most  probably  almost  intirely 
forgotten  by  him.  There  is  no  part  of  this  solemn 
mockery  of  intellectual  cultivation  more  tantalhring 
tiian  the  fiict,  that  classical  honours  are  borne  away 
by  effbrts,  not  in  the  direct,  but  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  value  of  the  attainments  rewarded.  Ambition  per- 
forms feats  almost  incredible;  it  furnishes  an  im- 
pulse which  makes  light  and  pleasurable  tasks  which, 
without  it,  would  be  an  intolerable  grievance.  The  • 
literary  performances  are  often  of  great  merit,  and 
were  they  not  ciU,  were  they  an  elegant  surplusage  to 
practical  wisdom  and  useful  knowledge,  they  would 
be  so  much  gained,  an  additional  grace  well  worth 
possessing,  But  when  they  art  all  the  hard  earnings 
of  the  noonday  and  the  midnight,-»when'the  same 
time,  talent,  and  labour,  properly  directed,  would 
have  rewarded  the  young  student  with  an  extent  of 
luiowledge,  ^accomplishment,  and  resource,  which 
lew  by  their  own*efforts  subsequently  attain, — ^we  can 
only  account  for  the  dead  languages  continuing  for 
another  day  to  occupy  so  long  exclusively  the  seat  of 
education,  by  reflecting  that  the  men  who  suffer  its 
continuance  were  once  boys,  whom  it  at  one  and  the 
same  time  cheated  of  soimd  knowledge,  and  en- 
trenched in  impregnable  prqudiccf 


*  ttm  tana  lAgjhur  dasrics  leosBs  a  asoie  of  i 
adsfist  by  sohsiaia  to  rflenea  the  gaSaMyer  en  the  sooie 
of  his  inooiapetsncy.  They  tell  him  he  is  out  of  his  depth 
when  be  questions  ttie  snprenuicy  of  danical  literatara, 
it  being  the  pririloge  dfew  to  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  iti 
exquisite  beantiea  and  perfections.  The  ftrst  MMwer  Id 
thisis^tlatlheiecoaldBotheaalmnswr  team  for  ftvMh- 
with  abandoning  the  custom  of  wssthig ,  oa  aach  a  pmsait, 
the  tfane  of  the  mamjf  ;  while  the  second  is  a  challengeTTo 
p(4nt  out  any  passage  in  any  author,  Oredk  or  Latin,  whieh, 
saving  always  a  certain  feUdty  of  ezpresrion,  may  aot  be 
fltrsB  hi  BnilMi,  to  aU  the  effect  it  ijumbsibs  of  deUghtiag 
«r  impreviag  tiie  tbiakhif  or  filing  ftealtisa  of  man. 

f  As  these  •trictores  win  very  probably  be  objected  to,  as 
referring  to  grammar-schools  as  they  were,  and  written  in 
gnoaraaee  of  the  fanprovements  now  inttedaDed*  bM  ttmm, 


Ifattthu  shall  appear  to  be  strongly  sUted»  if  k 
shatt-eaeite^  as  it  wiU  no  doubt  do,  angry  feeUngs^in 
thoaa  attached  io  the  classics  by  habit  aad  by  feme^ 
and  aagfier  sliU  in  those  l^kad  to  them  by  interest, 
tba  writer  has  two  grounds  of  depreostiea:  Fii«t,be 
abjures  all  peiaeaal  feeMng  in  his  strietases  en  a  sys- 
tem ef  eenturiesb  He  hnowe  the  talent  aad  the 
worth  ef  many  of  his  adeasatss  and  retainers ;  to 
some  ef  them  he  b  dasely  bouad  by  the  ties  of  firiead- 
ihip  and  afieotion.  He  remembef%  with  almost 
fiSai  lespeet,  the  veuerslie  men,  now  na  more,  who 
wave  his  hind  and  siacera  instraetots  ;  respects  the 
eanstinyfrnsr alien  of  ekssieal  teaoheirs;  aad  so  for 
is  ha  from  wishing  to  affect  their  patrimonial  status 
that  be  wookl  be  the  first  taeomi^sate  them  for  the 
lem  oecssioned  to  them  by  the  adoptna  of  a  system 
of  edaeatian  SMte  in  hanaoay  with  the  age,  and 
anth  the  nature  and  focaltim  of 


Seooadly,  the  aatbor  datass  the  shslter  from  their 
dsspleasan  of  names,  which  tbey  ariU  eeiitainly  join 
him  in  venerating.  Miltoahm  these  wmds :  <*  Ilcaas 
appear  the  many  mistakes  which  have  made  learning 
generally  so  unpleasant  and  so  unsueoestfuL  First, 
we  do  amiss  to  q[>end  seven  or  eight  years  merely  in 
scraping  together  so  much  miserable  Latin  and 
Greek,  as  might  be  learned  otherwise  easily  and  de- 
lightfully tn  one  year*;  and  that  whieh  casts  our 
proficiency  so  much  behind  is,  our  time  lost  in  too 
oft  idle  vacancies  given  both  to  schools  and  universi- 
ties, partly  in  pnposteroue  exaction  ftom  the  empty 
wits  of  children,  to  compose  themeSf  verseM,  and  ora- 
HoHS,  which  are  the  acts  of  ripest  judgment.**  In 
another  place,  Milton  says,  *' Though  a  linguist 
should  pride  hims^  to  have  all  the  tongues  that 
Babel  cleft  this  world  into,  yet,  if  he  has  not  studied 
the  soKd  thingt  in  them,  as  well  as  the  words  and 
lexicons,  be  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a 
learned  man,  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  compe- 
tently wise  in  his  mother-dialect  only.** 

Locke,  <  On  Education,*  says, « Would  not  a  Chinese, 
who  had  notice  of  our  way  of  breeding,  be  apt  to  Ima- 
gine, that  all  our  young  gentlemen  were  designed  to  be 
teachers  and  professors  of  the  dead  languages  of  foreign 
eountries,  and  not  to  be  men  of  business  in  their  own  ?  ** 
Again,  the  same  author  says  (for  he  reprobates  the 
practice  in  several  passages),  "But  though  the  qudifl- 
cations  requisite  to  trade  and  oonunerce,  and  the 
business  of  the  world,  are  seldom  or  never  to  be  got 
at  grammar-schools,  yet  thither  not  only  gentlemen 
sand  tbsis  yumiyer  soaa  iatsnded  for  trades^  but  even 
tradesmen  and  farmers  foil  net  to  aend  their  shildrea, 
though  they  have  neither  intention  nor  ability  to  make 
them  scholars.     If  you  ask  them  why  they  do  this  ? 

it  was  thoa^t  desirable  to  obtain  some  of  the  recent  rep«ti 
aad  pdxe  lists  which  are  statedly  published  by  the  more 
bnportant  of  these  seminaries,  and  all  that  1  have  seen 
hidlcate  as  yet  peramoont  die  oM  snfajects  of  stody  and 
competition.  It  is  wortiiy  of  remark,  too,  that  the  improve- 
■MBls  claimed  ase  aeitfaar  more  nor  less  than  partial 
introductions  of  the  very  vsefol  knowledge  now  adrocated ; 
in  other  words,  partial  displacements  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
In  the  two  great  seminaries  of  Edinbmgh,  the  High  Sdioof 
aad  Academy,  there  is  coasMerahto  tmpwwement  ia  this 
way;  bat  both  establishments  pat  their  scholarship  fore- 
most in  their  appeal  to  the  poblic  We  find  prises  Cor 
'<best  Grecian,  best  Greek  prose,  best  Greek  renes,  best 
Latin  rerses;"  and  themes  written  by  boys  of  fimrteen, 
when  the  fscnltles  ars  onflt  fbr  the  nitjeate,  wtaieh  it 
weald  task  the  powees  ef  the  aUest  tactioiana,  psimciaast 
aadphiosoph0sstodsalwilh,saehas  ^  Was  Oke  altaok  of 
Sagontmn  by  Hannibal,  and  the  invasion  of  Italy,  jnstiiaWe 
on  die  reasons  which  he  aO^esf— Which  was  die  ablest 
geaeral,  Cwsar  or  llanalbalt—On  the  psugsess  and  deeUae 
of  oonuaeicial  nations— Whether  was  Livy  or  Hevsdntns 
the  SMtt  correct  historian  T—On  the  proi^ess  of  mankind 
firom  barbarism  to  dvilization  and  re&oementw— Whettier 
is  aristocracy  or  democracy  nltfanately  mbre  dangerous  to 
pufaliDlibestyt— On  the  manners  of  the  hetoic  agos,"  M. 
It  will  astonish  a.  mose  raHonslly  edacated  age  than  our 
own,  that  die  most  enlightened  men  of  the  second  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  were  Mtisfied  with  this  as  die 
fMt  of  seren  years' laboon  in  thefa:  sons;  well  aware,  at 
thesaBBetime,from  their  own  eapeiience,  that  the  self-eda- 
cotioa,  whioh  is  to  fltfoacthre  litfe.hosyettobegia  aAeraH 
the  pcises  finr  long  and  laborious  scholasdc  trifling  have 
been  awarded,  and  all  the  i^plauses  bestowed. 

*  Oa  saving  time,  aad  ether  malten,  see  Letter  from 
Mr  Cunningham,  head  master  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution 
for  Lsnguages,  &c.  App.  Ko.  IT,  ^ 


they  thiak  it  as  straage  aysftisa  Ksif  yon  shenld. 
ask  thmwiiy  they  goto  ebardi?  Custom  sen^  foe . 
rsason,  aad  ha%  to  those  that  take  it  for  rtoseh,  sa 
iisasasisted  tfab  method  that  it  is  aksostmligiously. 
observed  by  theoi;  and  they  stick  to  it  as  if  theb 
duUrea  had  seasee  aa  orthodox  educaiSDn  anlesa 
they  leamad  <  LUly'a  Grammar.*  **  A  passage  follow*- 
on  the  suljeet  of  the  special  oblivion  of  Greek :«  Haw 
many  are  there  of  a  hundred,  even  astongst  scholaet. 
themsslves^  who  retaia  the  Greek  they  earrled  tnm- 
sdawl,  or  aver  impro^  it  to  a  fMm^i»r  readtag  and 
perfest  anderstandmg  of  Giaek  autbars  ?'*  • 

Gibbon  observes  that*<a  finished  sehokr  may 
emerge  ftcm  the  head  of  Eton  or  W^estmiaster,  ia 
total  ignorance  ef  the  business  and  ooaversation  of 
gentlenMa,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.** 

Adam  Smith  makes  the  remark*  **  That  it  seldoai 
happens  that  a  man,  in  any  part  of  hb  life,  derfvea 
any  conveniency  or  advantage  from  some  of  the  most 
laborious  and  troublesome  parts  of  his  education.** 

Byron,  on  the  authority  of  his  biographer,  Moore, 
was  a  bad  Greek  and  Iditin  scholar  at  Harrow ;  bated 
the  drudgery  they  imposed  upon  him,  and  acquired 
his  oopaeas,  fledUe,  and  splendid  style  by  eztetwve 
EngKahreadiBg. 

It  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  quaRlication  of  the 
whole-  argument; — fbr  nothing  is  more  apt  to  be 
fbrgotten  by  the  advocates  of  classical  studies, — that 
net  a  word  which  has  been  said  can  be  perverted  even 
to  mean  absolute  hostility  to  Latin  and  Greek,  to  the 
length  of  banishing  them  utterly  fhmi  education  at 
a  pursuit.  The  study  of  them  (but  at  a  mors 
advanced  stagelof  education,  and  fbr  a  moderate  time, 
as  advised  by  Mfhon)  is  necessary  for  the  divine^ 
who  must  add  Helbrew,  — the  lawyer,  and  the  phy- 
sician* Nay,  more,  even  the  higher  classics  afford  an 
object  which  will  well  reward  the  kind  of  genius  whidi 
Is  fitted  for  the  pursuit.  What  is  contended  for,  is  the 
rescue  of  our  tattre  youth  from  the  dead  languages,-— 
from  the  engrossing  ezdusiveness  of  that  one  object, 
during  aH  the  period  when  real  knowledge  is  most 
naturally  and  beneficially  attainable.  It  will  at  once 
occur  to  the  reader  that  thb  qualification  is  precisely 
that  which  is  likely  to  be  most  unwelcome  to  the 
teachers  of  the  dead  languages,  whose  emoluments 
depend  upon  the  number  of  their  pupils ;  but  this 
cannot  affect  the  truth  of  the  distinction. 

Our  scientific  studies  are  unezceptionably  provided 
fbr  at  College.  In  all  the  branches  of  natural  history, 
ehemistry,  aad  /nechanical  philosophy,  we  have  the 
means  o£&red  us  of  the  highest  attainments.  Suppose 
us  to  have  completely  mastered  all  these  branches  of 
physical  science,  the  question  remains^  What  is  our 
access  to  the  science  of  mind,  or,  more  extensively^ 
the  science  of  Man?  To  physical  man  there  exist 
ample  means  of  being  introduced ;  but  anatomy  sad 
physiology  are-  never  dreamed  of  by  any  one  not  des- 
tined to  the  medical  profession;  the  most  highly 
educated  gentleman  knows  as  little  about  his  own 
bodily  frame,  or  its  relations  to  external  nature^  as  the 
most  uninformed  of  the  manual-labour  dass,  and  is 
nearly  as  ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  health,  though 
practically,  and  by  habit  more  than  principle,  cleanev 
in  his  person  and  dwelling.  But  it  is  in  the  philosophy 
of  mind  that  our  universities  present  the*  grand 
blank.f  Yet  truth  in  this  science  must  be  arrived  at 
before  human  affiurs  can  be  placed  on  a  sound  moral 
foundation.  If  it  be  undeniable,  that  the  true  guiding 
principle  of  human  affairs  can  only  be  accordance  of 
human  affiurs  with  human  faculties,  what  must  net 
be  the  extent  of  the  evils  which  humanity  suffers, 
when  yet  in  ignorance  or  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature 
af  these  faculties?  Caa  we  wonder  at  the  conflietioB 
in  ^tesulation  and  the  ^oonfiision  in  action,  whi^ 
prevail  around  us?  Above  all,  what  title  have  we 
to  expect  that  ediuiatio»— which  Is  essentially  the 

*  A  singularly  conftrmatory  letter  from  Dr  Christison, 
present  profesBor  of  Materia  Medics  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  who  obtained  the  highest  honours  fbr  Greek, 
both  at  teheol  sad  at  college,  and  nevertholeas  has  nearly 
liisgotten  that  tongue,  was  lately  pahMshed  ia  Mr  Combed 
'Lectures  on  Edncatioo.* 

t  PsoCsssor  Dugald  Stewart's  confiBSBion  on  this  head  has 
been  already  referred  to. 
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improreiiMnt  of  the  human  iaeultiu,  th«  guide 
to  their  ri^t  um,  and  the  guard  tgaintt  that  mi- 
aerable  abuse  whieh  far  and  wide  embitters  life— 
ean  be  either  theoretically  or  praoticaUy  understood, 
when  no  two  philosophers  are  agreed  as  to  what  the 
f^ulties  are,  and  few  writers  on  education  have 
thought  of  appealing  to  them,  or  oon^dered  it  neces- 
sery  to  take  them  into  account  at  all  in  their  specula- 
tions. But  ibis  branch  of  the  subject  will  be  treated 
more  at  large  in  the  next  chapter ;  the  utmost  object 
of  this  and  the  preceding  will  have  been  attained, 
if  they  shall  tend  to  open  our  eyes  not  only  to  the 
desolate  state  of  seren-eighths  of  our  countrymen  for 
lack  of  that  knowlege  which  alone  will,  enable  them 
to  co-operate  in  their  own  deration,  physical,  mo- 
ra], and  intellectual,  but  not  less  to  the  imperfections 
of  eur  own  education,  our  ignorance  of  that  imper- 
feotion,  and,  the  natural  result,  our  unfortunate  apathy 
on  the  important  subject. 


TABLB   TALK. 

T  THB  THESB   EACAVS. 

On  the  death  of  Montaigne,  his  adopted  daughter, 
Mdlle.  de  Gournai,  turned  her  attention  to  Racan, 
whom  she   only  knew  by  his  works.     The  desire 
of  being  acquainted  with  a  poet  so  eminent,  and 
so   capable  of  judging   of    the   merits  of  others, 
made  her  neglect  no  means  of  procuring  a  risit 
from  him;    and  after  some   time  she  succeeded, 
and  the  day  and  hour  were  appointed.     Two  of  the 
poet's  friends,  on  being  informed  of  it,  seized  the 
opportunity  of  playing  a  trick  on  the  lady,  and,  about 
an  hour  previous  to  the  appointed  time,  one  of  them 
appeared  at  her  door,  and  introduced  himself  as  M. 
de  Racan.    Who  can  do  justice  to  his  reception?   He 
talked,  and  talked,  and  praised  the  works  she  had 
written,  and  thanked  her  for  the  knowledge  they  had 
given  him ;  in  short,  used  all  his  eloquence  to  flatter 
her  into  the  belief  that  she  was  a  prodigy.     After 
about  half  an  hour*s  conversation,  he  made  his  bow 
and  departed,  leaving  his  hostess  very  well  pleased 
with  M.  de  Racan.      Scarcely  had  he  left  the  house, 
when  another  M.  de  Racan  was  announced:   and 
she,  conceiving  that  her  late  visitor  had  forgotten 
something,     rose   up    to    receive    him    the    more 
graciously,   when  the  second  friend  entered,    and 
made  himself  known  as  her  appointed  visitor.  Mdlle. 
de  Gournai  was  astonished ;  and,  afler  cross  examin- 
ing the  pretended  poet,  informed  him  of  the  guest 
she  had  just  dismissed.     The  counterfeit  Racan  of 
oourse  seemed  greatly  chagrined  at  the  imposture, 
and  vowed  vengeance  on  the  author  of  it,  at  the  same 
time  convincing  the  lady  that  he  could  be  no  other 
than  the  person  he  represented,  by  praising  her  and 
her  works  more  outrageously  than  his  predecessor. 
This  second  Racan  at  length  quitted  her,  perfectly 
satisfied  that  he  was  the  object  of  her  invitation,  and 
the  former  one  an  impostor.     The  door  had  scarcely 
closed  upon  him,  when  a  third  Racan,  that  is  to  say 
the  real  one,  made  his  appearance,  and  then  the 
lady  lost  all  patience :   «What,  more  Raeans!**  she 
screamed  out.      She  then  ordered  him  to  be  shown 
up  stairs;  and,  on  his  entering  her  presence,  de- 
manded, in  the  greatest  passion,  how  he  dared  to 
insult  her  so  grossly.     Racan,  who  was  never  very 
Toluble  of  his  tongue,  was  so  astonished  at  this  re- 
ception, that  he  could  only  answer  by  stuttering  and 
•tammering ;  and  the  bdy,  in  the  mightiness  of  her 
wrath,  becoming  at  once  persuaded,  by  his  confusion, 
that  he  was  an  accomplice  of  her  first  visitor,  took 
off  her  slipper,  and  made  such  good  use  of  it  on  the 
poet's  head,  that  he  was  glad  to  make  a  precipitate 
retreat. — [A   Correspondent  has  favoured  us  with 
this  anecdote  from  the  <  Dictionnaire  des  Portraits 
Historiques.*    A  similar  story,  if  our  memory  does 
not  deceive  us,  is  told  of  Rousseau,— .probably  a  fiwt 
auggetted  by  the  former  one.] 

IMPOETAKCS  or  COOKXaT.^' 

£xpxanKcs  has  proved  that  cooking  renders  food 
Teally  more  nutritious;  but  to  produce  all  the 
beneficial  effecto  which  it  is  capable  of  yielding, 
skill  is  required  in  its  exercise.    ^The  differenoe 


in  the  apparent  qiudity  of  the  same  kinds  of 
food,  when  prepared  in  dissUnilar  ways,  is  very 
striking.  It  is  found,  that  the  richness  of  a  soup 
depends  more  upon  a  proper  choice  of  the  ingredi- 
ents, than  upon  the  quantity  of  solid  nutritious  matter 
employed ;  much  more  upon  the  skill  of  the  preparer 
in  concocting  the  whole,  than  upon  the  amount  of 
money  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  materials;  while 
its  nutritive  qualities  are  apparently  in  proportion  to 
its  agreeable  flavour;  thus  affording  an  example  of 
the  old  proverb  that  « whatever  pleases  the  pakte, 
nourishes.  **  Since  a  very  small  quantity  of  solid  food, 
when  prepared  properly,  will  satisfy  hunger,  and 
support  life  and  health,  men  employed  in  the  most 
laborious  works  may,  by  the  art  of  cookery,  be 
nourished  on  a- comfortable  and  varied  diet,  at  a  very 
trifling  expence.  It  is  supposed,  that  by  a  proper 
attention  to  the  culinary  preparation  of  food,  and 
to  the  economy  of  fuel  during  the  process,  the  ex- 
pences  fbr  the  subsistence  of  a  family,  especially  that 
of  a  labouring  man,  might  be  diminished  nearly  one 
haE — HomekoU  Ftar  Bo^k. 

TBS  MXSSXLTOX.    ""^ 

The  mode  of  propagation  of  the  'misseltoe  was 
long  a  subject  of  controversy.  It  was  formerly 
considered  to  be  an  excrescence  from  the  tree 
on  which  it  grew,  and  consequently  produced  without 
seed.  In  these  days,  however,  we  are  in  no  danger 
of  being  led  astray  by  the  idea  that  it  is  a  sponun- 
eous  production.  The  fact  of  iu  propagation  from 
seed  has  been  long  estabUshed  by  conclusive  experi- 
ments. Seeds  inserted  in  the  bark  of  the'white  poplar 
have  germinated,  and  produced  the  plant:  and  in 
some  experiments  made  in  ^a  garden  ^at  Knares- 
borough,  by  Mr  C!ollins,  large  plants  were  obtained, 
upon  dwarf  apple-trees  by  rubbing  the  full  ripe 
berries  upon  the  smooth  bark  of  the  shoots.'  By  this 
process,  which  may  be  performed  upon  the  smooth 
bark  of  almost  any  tree,  the  seeds  adhere  closely  by 
means  of  the  glutinous  pulp  in  which"  they'are  im- 
bedded, and  will  produce  plants  the  following  winter. 
We  are  informed  by  Mr  Lees,  that  he  has  attempted, 
without  success,  to  plant  the  Misseltoe  on  the  oak  in 
this  country ;  but  he  attributes  his  foilure,  and  pro- 
bably with  justice,  to  having  selected  a  tree,  the 
bark  of  which  was  rugged,  for  his  experiments.  Mr 
Dovaston  has  lately  succeeded  in  producing  it  upon 
the  oak,  in  a  neighbouring  country,  under  more 
favourable  circumstances. —  7%e  Anaiytt,         ^  \ 

—The  most  insupportable*oompany  are  those  who 
are  witty  all  day  long. — SevignS, 


nUB    ARTB, 

Edwofdit  BUanical  Regiiter,  or  Omamtntal  Ftower* 
Gardtn  and  Shndtbery,  Continued  by  John  Lind- 
ley,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.,  &c  James.  Ridgway  and 
Sons. 
VxRT  tidily  got  up,  and  very  cheap.  T  The  deflscts 
in  this  publication,  as  we  had  occarion  to  observe 
in  our  notice  last  week  of  Curtis*s  BoUnical 
Magazine,  are  in  Vthe  'coburing.  M  This  we  must 
at  present  put  up  ;.with.  We  believe  some^  en- 
deavours are  bdng  made  by  certain  spirited  wood- 
engravers,  to  discover  some  method  of  printing 
colours  at  one  pressing,  and^that  they  have  realised 
some  substantial  promises  of  perfiecting  their  attempts. 
If  they  ultimately  succeed,  they  will  find^their 
services  in  great  request. 

A  Hiitory  and  DitenpHom  o/[rt«  laU  Hmaet  ofPar^ 

Uamtni  and  Anient  Palaiial  Ed^fieet  of  Wutmimter. 

By  John  Britton,  and  Edward  W.  Brayley.    John 

Weale.    No.  I. 

A  woEK  which  promises  to  be  of  minute  and  accurate 

research.     The  illustrations^are  elaborate  and  piins- 

taking.     It  is  perhaps  hypercritical  to  remark  that 

they  are  somewhat  mechanical  in  the  execution,— 

rather  meagre  in  the  effect.     We  see  the  bricks  and 

mortar  that  remain  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 

damage  they  have  suffered,  but  the  grandeur  of  the 

buildings  is  hardly  done  justice  to;   we  miss  the 

expression  of  desolation,  of  dreariness  and  silence, 

which  ,the  glaring  and  roaring  fire  leaves  behind  it. 


But^alter  all,  the  roost  important  point  is  aefaieved  la 
the  earefblness  and  accuracy  with  which  the  drawing! 
are  made;  and  in  these  respects  there  appears  to  be 
nothing  wanting. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing  another  of 
Mr  Brayley^  works,  called  the  *  Graphical  and  His« 
torical  Illustrator.*  We  took  in  several  of  the  num- 
bers, and  tried  to  complete  our  set,  but  were  unable. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  volume,  the  work  was 
sent  to  us,  and  we  regretted  extremely  to  hear  that  it 
had  been  fbund  advisable  to  discontinue  it,  for  it  was 
a  fovourite  of  ours.  Our  neglect  of  it  has  been  on 
our  conscience  some  time.  It  is  a  pleasant  travellag 
among  the  old  buildings  and  legends  of  England,  and 
deserves  the  regret  of  the  lovers  of  literature  and 
romance  as  well  as  of  the  mere  antiquary. 


MUSXO. 

%%$  jffom]f'-§uekIi,    Rondo,  for  the  Piatuhforti.     By 

Davison.  Aldridge. 
*  Thx"  Honey-suckle,'  addressed  to  Mrs  Honey. 
Good  names  both,  and  very  fit  for  a  bowery  and 
flowery  composition.  It  is  occasionally  pretty,  peiw 
fectly  easy,  and  lying  well  for  the  hands.  A  pleasant 
exercise  for  young  performers. 

TO  COBBSSPOXDBNT&, 

Ws  r^^t,  for  the  sake  of  their  graceful  and  genuine 
foeling,  that  we  cannot  insert  the  *  Lines  by  an  Ab- 
sent .Husband  on  a  Wife*s  Burth-day.'  But  if  we 
did,  we  should  have  no  excuse  for  the  non-insertion 
of  many  contributions  in  verse,  equally  good  and 
long. 

«  Hfaita  for^Tsble  Talk,'  No.  V.,  next  week.  *• 
Both  of  the  articles  of  W.  H.  M.  shall  be  inserted, 
if  we  can  fUid  room;  but  we  fear  his  patience  is  not 
so  abundant  as  his  flow  of  remark;  and  matter  presses 
on  us  so  much  since  the  new  year,  that  we  know 
not  what  to  say  to  a  great  many  Correspondents 
whom  we  respect.  Even  J.  M.  C.  must  make  the 
best  of  this  answer,  for  the  present.  And  R.  D., 
and  A.  M.  P. 

The  paper  of  a  fieur  Correspondent  on  'HoUp 
came  too  late. 

The  *  Christmas  Ball-room  Announcements '  of  our 
most  rhythmical  indefkdgable  fnend,  Mr  WiLsoKy 
come  somewhat  late  in  the  season;  but  he  is  in 
advance  with  <  Saint  Valentine,*  and  we  cannot  help 
hoping  that  a  due  attendance  will  encourage  his 
dance,  in  honour  of  that  lively  saint,  in  which  the 
letters  forming  his  name  are  to  be  developed 
*  successively  by  fourteen  young  ladies." 
J.  A.  M.  next  week. 

S.  H.  £.  (18  years  [of  age)  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  a  sound  thinker ;  and  will  by-and-by  be  glad 
that  we  agree  with  his  modest  doubt,  as  to  ^the  pub* 
lie  value  of  his  writings  at  present. 

We  must  again  postpone  the  sequel  to  '  Specu* 
lations  of  my  Grand&ther,*  till  next  week. 

We  thank  S.  A.  B.  fbr  his  offer,  but  we  know 
not  what  to  do  with  ,the  press  of  matter  already  in 
our  possession.  The  book  he  speaks  of  is  quite 
worthy  its  price.  This  Correspondent  says^— "  I 
was  much  pleased  with  your  article  to  «  Put  up 
a  Picture  in  your  Room,'  and  would  observe,  that 
the  lawyer  might  have  a  portrait  of  Shakspeare  in 
his  room,  as  I  think,  from  internal  evidence,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  but  that  he  was  a  lawyer.  If  you 
should  be  inclined  to  doubt  this,  I  will  send  you  a 
few  extracU  from  his  plays  in  support  of  my  opi- 
nion."  Our  Correspondent's  opinion  has  been  before 

mainUined,  and  with  much  plausibility ;  at  least  so 
for  as  goes  to  show  that  Shakspeare  must  have  had 
some  initiation  in  a  lawyer's  office.  TTiere  was  a 
good  article  in  particuUr  upon  it,  in  an  early  number 
(if  we  are  not  mistaken)  of  the  *  Law  Magazine.' 

2%e  lint  Volttnu  of  the  London  Journal  may  now 
U  had  of  the  Publisher,  dnd,  by  order,  of  aU  other 
Boohedlers,  price  7s.  t»  cforA  boards. 
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A   QBIITLBlIAN-SAnrT 

*  BiAunis  or  tT.  rtJkVciB  db  sales.* 
LooKuro  over  the  caUlogue,  the  other  day,  of  Mr 
Cawthom*s  excellent  circulating  library  (which  has 
the  books  it  professes  to  haTe, — a  rare  virtue  in  such 
establishments)  our  curiosity  was  raised  by  a  Tolume 
intitled    'Beauties  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.'     We 
sent  for  it,  and  found  we  had  started  so  delicious  a 
s^nt,  that  we  TOwed  we  must  make  him  known  to 
<mr  readers.     He  b  a  true  god-send,  a  man  of  men, 
a  real  quintessence  of  Christian  charity  and  shrewd 
sense  withal  (things  not  only  fifu>  from  incompatible, 
Isut  thoroughly  amalgamable)  ;  in  short,  a  man  as  sen- 
sible as  Dr  Johnson,  with  all  the  piety  and  patience 
which  the  Doctor  desired  to  have,  all  the  lowliness 
and  kind  fellowship  which  it  would  have  puzzled  him 
to  behold  in  a  prelate,  and  all  the  delicacy  and  true 
breeding  which  would  have  transported  him.     Like 
Fenelon,  he  was  a  sort  of  angel  of  a  gentlenum,  a 
species  of  phoenix  which^  we  really  must  say,  the 
French  Church  seems  to  have  produced  beyond  any 
other.     Not  that  we  undervalue  the  Hookers  and 
Jewels,  and  other  primitive  excellenoes  of  our  own. 
Deeply  do  we  love  and  venerate  them.     But  we  like 
to  see  a  human  being  develope  all  the  humanities  of 
which  he  is  capable,  those  of  outward  as  well  as  ia- 
waid  elegance  not   excepted  ;    not  indeed  in  the 
inoonsistent  and  foppish  shape  of  a  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
dison  (who  comes  hushing  upon  us  with  insinuations 
of  equal  perfiection  in  dancing  and  the  decalogue,  with 
soft  deprecations  of  our  astonishment,  and  all  sorts  of 
•quivocal  wordly  accomplishments,  which  the  author 
has  furnished  him  with,  on  purpose  to  keep  his  piety 
safe— awordsmanship,  for  one)  but  in  whatsover,  being 
the  true  spirit  of  a  gentleman,  manifests  itself  out- 
wardly in  consequence,  shaping  the  movements  of  the 
commonest  and  most  superficial  parts  of  lifo  to  the 
uni^^ected  elegance  of  the  spirit  within,  and  at  the 
same  time  refusing  no  feUowshtp  with  honesty  of  any 
sort,  nor  ostentatiously  claiming  it,  but  feeling  and 
having  it,  because  of  its  true,  natural,  honest  heart's 
blood,  and  a  tendency  to  reli^  all  things  in  common 
with  us,  **  passioned  as  we." 

When  a  man  exhibits  this  nature,  as  St  Francis  de 
Sales  did,  and  exhibiu  it  too  in  the  shape  of  a  morti- 
fied saint  of  the  Romish  Church,  a  lone  lodger,  a 
eelibatory,  entering  into  everybody  else's  wishes  and 
ftelings,  but  denying  himself  some  of  the  most  pre- 
eious  to  a  being  so  constituted,  we  feel  proud  for  the 
sake  of  the  capabilities  of  humanity — proud  because 
we  belong  to  a  species  which  we  are  utterly  unable 
to  illustrate  so  in  our  own  persons — proud,  and 
happy,  and  hopeful  that  if  one  human  being  can  do  so 
much,  thousands,  nay  all,  by  like  opportunities,  and 
s  like  loving  breeding,  may  ultimately  do,  not  indeed 
the  same,  but  enough — enough  for  themselves,  and 
enough  for  the  like  exalted  natures,  too,  who  have 
the  luck  to  live  in  such  times. 

Even  if  such  times  are  not  to  come,  but  are 
merely  among  the  fancies  or  necessary  activities  of 
the  human  mind,  then  still  we  are  grateful  for  the 
vision  by  the  way,  and,  above  all,  for  the  exquisite 
real  fellowship. 

;  We  need  not  deprecate  any  ill  construction  of  our 
use  of  the  term  •*  gentleman  saint.**  In  some  sort, 
ve  do  confess,  we  use  it  with  a  delighted  smile  'on 
our  face,  astonished  to  sUrt  such  a  phenomenon  in 
high  life ;  but  while  the  conversational  sense  of  the 

[From  the  Stoun-Prenor  C.  &  W.  Ritnsll,  Little  Paltenev«rMt] 


word  is  included,  we  claim  for  it,  as  we  have  ex- 
plained, the  very  lar{^  and  truest  sense.  One  of 
our  brave  old  English  dramatists,  brave  because  his 
humanity  misgave  him  in  nothing,  dared  to  call  the 
divinest  of  beings  that  have  trod  the  earth — 

"  The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.**    ' 

Here  is  another  (at  for  distance)  of  the  same 
heraldry,  hb  shield— 

*' heart-shaped,  and  vermeil  dyed.**  '   ] 

Fenelon  was  another,  but  not  so  active  or  per- 
suasive as  De  Sales.  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  if  we 
mistake  not,  the  founder  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
was  a  fourth.  So,  we  believe,  was  St  Thonuu  Aqui- 
nas. So,  perhaps,  vras  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  certainly 
Berkeley — the  latter,  the  more  unquestionably  of 
the  two,  because  he  was  the  more  active  in  doing 
good,  and  manifestly  did  not  care  twopence  for 
honours  and  profits,  compared  with  the  chance  of 
benefiting  his  fellow-creatures.  At  one  time,  for 
this  purpose,  he  petitioned  to  give  up  his  prefor- 
ments  I  Swift  has  a  pleasant  passage  in  furtherance 
of  this  object,  in  which  he  tells  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  that  Dr  Berkeley  will  be  miserable  in 
case  he  is  not  allowed  to  give  up  some  hundreds  a 
year. 

We  will  first  give  the  <  General  Biographical 
Dictionary'  account  of  St  Francis  de  Sales,  and 
foUow  it  with  a  notice  of  the  book  before  us. 

"  St  Francis  de  Sales  was  bom  at  the  Castle  of  Sale^ 
in  the  diocese  of  Geneva,  August  21,  1567.  He  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  noble* 
families  of  Savoy.  Having  taken  a  doctor  of  law's  de- 
gree at  Padua,  he  'was  first  advocate  at  Chambery, 
then  provost  of  the  church  of  Geneva  at  Annecy. 
Claudius  de  Granier,his  bishop,  sent  him  as  a  mission- 
ary into  the  valleys  of  his  diocese,  to  convert  the 
Zuinglians  and  Calvinists,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
performed  in  great  numbers,  and  his  sermons  were 
attended  with  wonderful  success.  The  bishop  of 
Geneva  chose  him  afterwards  for  his  coadjutor,  but 
was  obliged  to  use  authority  before  he  could  be  per- 
suaded to  accept  the  office.  Religious  affairs  called 
him  afterwards  into  France,  where  he  was  universally 
esteemed ;  and  Cardinal  du  Perron  said,  '  There 
were  no  heretics  whom  he  could  not  convince,  but 
M.  de  Geneva  must  be  employed  to  convert  them.* 
Henry  IV,  being  informed  of  his  merit,  made  him 
considerable  offers,  in  hopes  of  detaining  him  in 
France;  but  he  chose  rather  to  return  to  Savoy, 
where  he  arrived  in  1602,  and  found  Bishop  Granier 
had  died  a  few  days  before.  St  Francis  then  under- 
took the  reformation  of  his  diocese,  where  piety  and 
virtue  soon  flourished  through  his  zeal :  he  restored 
regularity  in  the  monasteries,  and  instituted  the 
order  of  the  Visitation  in  1610,  which  was  confirmed 
by  Paul  V,  1618,  and  of  which  the  Baronness  de 
Chantal,  whom  ^he  converted  by  his  preaching  at 
Dijon,  was  the  foundress.  He  also  established  a 
congregation  of  hemuts  in  Chablais,  restored  eccle- 
siastical discipline  to  its  ancient  vigour,  and  con- 
verted numerous  heretict  to  the  foith.  At  the  latter 
end  of  1618,' St  Francis  was  obliged  to  go  again  to 
Paris,  with  the  Cardinal  de  Savoy,  to  conclude  a 
marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Piedmont  and 
Christina  of  France,  second  daughter  of  Henry  IV. 
This  princess,  herself,  chose  de  Sales  for  her 
chief  almoner ;  but  he  would  accept  the  place  onlj 


on  two  conditions ;  one,  that  it  should  not  preclude 
his  residing  in  his  diocese ;  the  other,  that  whenever 
he  did  not  execute  his  office,  he  should  not  receive 
the  profits  of  it.  These  unusual  terms  the  princess 
was  obliged  to  consent  to ;  and  immediately,  as  if  by 
way  of  investing  him  with  his  office,  presented  him 
with  a  very  valuable  diamond,  saying,  «  On  condition 
that  you  will  keep  it  for  my  sake."  To  which  he 
replied,  « I  promise  to  do  so,  madam,  unless  the  poor 
stand  in  need  of  it.**  Returning  to  Annecy,  he  con- 
tinued to  visit  the  sick,  relieve  those  in  want,  in- 
struct the  people,  and  discharge  all  the  duties  of  a 
pious  bishop,  till  1622,  when  he  died  of  an  apoplexy 
at  Lyons,  December  28,  aged  fifty-six,  leaving 
several  religious  works,  collected]  in  2  vols,  folio. 
The  most  known  are,  the  <  Introduction  to  a  Devout 
Life,*  and  '  Philo,  or  a  treatise  on  the  Love  of  God.' 
Marsoilier  has  written  his  life,  (2  vols.  12mo,)  which 
was  translated  into  English  by  Mr  Crathome.      He 

was  canonized  in  1665.     (Moreri..^Dict.    Hist 

Butler.) 

The  writers  of  this  notice^do  not  seem  to  have  been 
aware,  that  Camus,  Bishop  of  Bellay,  the  disciple  and 
friend  of  St  Francis,  wrote  a  large  account  of  him« 
*<  the  Beauties  "  which  the  work  before  us  profinses 
to  give  the  public.  This  English  volume  is  itself  a 
curiosity.  It  is  printed  at  Bamet,  and  emanates 
most  likely  firom  some  public-spirited  enthusiast  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  who  has  thought,  not 
without  reason,  to  sow  a  good  seed  in  these  strange 
opinion-conflicting,  yet  truth-desiring  times,  when  a 
little  genuine  Christianity  stands  a  chance  of  being  well 
received,  from  whatever  quarter  it  comes.  A  friend 
of  ours,  'smitten  with  love  of  the  book,  has  applied 
for  a  copy  at  Messrs  Longman's,  whose  name  is  in 
the  title  page,'but  is  told  that  they  have  not  one  left; 
so  that  if  the  (Bamet  press  do  not  take  Christian 
pity  upon  the  curious,  we  know  not  what  is  to  be 
done  for  them,  apart  from  the  following  extracts; 
which,  however,  we  take  to  be  quite  enough  to  set 
any  handsome  mind  upon  salutary  reflections. 

Camus,  the  Boswell  of  a  saint,  is  himself  a  curio- 
sity. He  was  a  man  of  wit  and  a  satirist,  and  so  far 
(in  the  latter  respect)  not  very  well  fitted  for  ultra 
Christian  aspiration.  But  he  was  also  an  enthusi- 
astic bver  of  goodness,  and  of  his  great  seraphical 
friend ;  whom  he  looked  up  to  with  all  the  congre- 
gated humilities  of  a  younger  age,  a  real^  self-know- 
ledge, and  an  unaffected  modesty.  He  was  naturally^ 
as  hasty  in  his  temperament  as  St  Francb  was  the 
reverse ;  and  was  alwa3rs  for  getting  on  too  fast,  and 
being  angry  that  others  would  not  be  Christian 
enough ;  and  it  is  quite  delightful  to  see  with  what 
sense  and  good-humour  his  teacher  reproves  him, 
and  sets  him  in  the  right  way ;  upon  'which  the 
young  bbhop  begins  over-emulating  the  older  one 
(for  they  were  both  prelates  together),  trying  to  imi- 
tate his  staid  manners  and  deliberate  style  of  preach- 
ing^ and  then  St  Francis  reproves  him  agaia,  joking 
as  well  as  reasoning,  and  showing  how  he  was 
spoiling  the  style  peculiar  to  himself  (Camus),  with 
no  possibility  of  getting  at  the  style  of  another  man, 
—the  result  of  his  habits  and  particular  turn  of 
mind. 

But  let  the  reader  see  for  himself  what  a  nature 
this  man  had, — what  wbdom  with  simplicity,  what 
undeviating  kindness,  what  shrewd  worldly  discern- 
ment with  unworldly  feelings,)  what  capital  Johnson- 
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ian  good  sense,  and  wit  too,  and  Ulustratioii,  \ 
times  as  familiar  as  any  table-talk  eould  desira,  at 
others,  in  the  very  depth  of  the  haart  of  senttoaant 
and  poetical  grace.  Obsenre  also  what  a  proper  saint 
be  was  for  every-day,  as  well  as  for  holidays,  and 
bow  he  could  wk  down  at  table  aMl  be  att  ordinary 
unafiboted  gentlaman  asaong  gendamen,  and  diae  at 
less  el^^t  Ublea  at  ions,  and  say  a  true  hMiest  word, 
with  nU  a  syllable  of  pretence  in  it,  for  your  hard- 
working innkeeper,  «« publican,**  and,  perhaps,  «  sin- 
ner,** as  he  was. 

*<  Beautiful  are  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  !**  said 
a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  when  a  great  waz-candle 
WM  brm^ht  b^re  him,  stuck  fuU  of  pieces  of  gold 
(hb  perquisite).  *<  Beautiful  are  the  ceremontaa  of 
the  diurch  !**  think  we,  also,  though  no  Roman  Ca- 
tbalie,  whan  wa  hear  the  organ  roll,  and  the  choir- 
tiaiaas  rising,  and  sae  the  white  wax-candles  on  the 
akar,  and  the  dark  glowtng  printings,  full  of  hopeftil 
or  awaet-sofiering  frees.  But  most  truly  beautiful, 
oartainly,  must  they  ha^e  been,  when  they  had  such 
a  man  aa  this  St  Fkanois  de  Sales'ministering  at  the 
altar,  and  making  thoae  seraphical  risions  true,  in  the 
shape  of  an  erery-day  human  being.     But,  to  our 


•  In  speaking  of  brotherly  eorreetion  (says  the 
gaad  Bishop  Camus),  St  Francis  gare  me  a  lesson 
wbioh  I  have  not  forgotten.  He  repeated  it  often, 
tlM  better  to  impress  it  on  my  memory.  '  Thai  tin- 
evtty,*  said  he,  *  vAuA  it  not  ehariiabltt  proceedtfram 
a  tkarUy  which  it  not  tinetre,*  A  worthy  saying, 
worthy  of  being  deeply  considered  and  fiuthfully  re- 
membered. 

9  IS  BErrzK  to  aiMAiir  aixwc  thav  ktrak.  not 

•VaUTH  UX*BUMOmKDLT,  AMD  SO  STOU.  AN  XXCII^ 
I.SVT  DISH  BT  COTXaUra  IT  WITH  BAD  SAUCK. 

I  asked  St  Francis,  if  there  were  no  other  way 
by  which  I  might  disoem  from  what  fountain  re- 
proaches flowed.  He,  whose  heart  was  wrapped  up 
in  benevolenee,  replied,  in  the  true  i^it  of  the  great 

apostle^ <  When    they  are  made  with    mildness— 

mUdmut  it  the  titter  of  love,  and  inteparablt  from  her. 
With  this  idea,  St  Paul  says.  She  beareth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endur- 
eth  all  things.  God,  who  it  charity,  guides  the  meek 
with  his  counsel,  and  teaches  his  ways  to  the  simple. 
His  spirit  is  not  in  the  hurricane,  the  foaming  cataract, 
or  the  tempestuous  winds ;  but  in  the  soft  breath  of 
the  gentle  zephyr.  Is  mildness  come?  said  the 
prophet ;  then  are  we  corrected.  I  adrise]  you  to 
imitate  the  good  Samaritan,  who  poured  oil  and  wine 
into  the  wounds  of  the  unhappy  traveller.  Tou  know 
that  in  a  good  talad  there  ehould  be  more  oU  than  vinegar 
or  taU.  Be  always  as  mild  as  you  can ;  a  spoonful 
of  honey  attracts  more  flies  than  a  barrel  of  vinegar, 
j^yoa  mutt  fall  into  any  extreme,  let  it  be  on  the  tide  of 
gentleneet.  The  human  mind  is  so  constructed,  that 
it  resists  rigour,  and  yields  to  softness.  A  mild  word 
quenches  anger,  as  water  quenches  the  rage  of  fire ; 
and  by  benignity  any  soil  may  be  rendered  fruitful. 
Truth,  uttered  with  courtesy,  is  heaping  coals  of  fire 
on  the  head ;  or,  rather,  throwing  roses  im  thx  facx. 
Sow  can  we  retitt  a  foe  whose  weapont  are  pearls  and 
diamonds?  Some  fruits,  like  nuts,  are  by  nature 
bitter,  but  rendered  sweet  by  being  candied  with 
sugar;  such  is  reproof,  bitter  till  candied  with 
meekness,  and  preserved  with  the  fire  of  charity.* 

St  Francis  always  discouraged  professions  of  hu- 
mility, if  they  were  not  very  true  and  very  sincere* 
«  Such  professions,*  he  said,  'are  the  very  cream,  the 
Tary  essence  of  pride ;  the  real  humble  man  wishes 
to  be,  and  not  to  appear  so.  Humility  is  timorous, 
and  starts  at  bar  shadow ;  and  so  delicate,  that  if  she 
heart  her  name  pronounced,  it  endangers  her  existence. 
He  who  blames  himself,  takes  a  by-road  to  praise ; 
and,  like  the  rower,  turns  his  back  to  the  place 
whither  he  desires  to  ga  He  would  be  irritated  if 
what  he  taid  against  himself  were  believed i  but  from  a 
principle  of  pride  he  desires  to  appear  humble.* 

I  esteemed  my  friend  (resumes  excellent  Camius) 
so  highly,  that  all  his  actions  appeared  to  me  perfect. 
It  came  into  my  head  that  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  to  co^  his  manner  of  preaching.  Do  not  sup- 
poae  that  I  attempted  to  equal  bun  in  the  bftisettof 


his  Sdeas^  in  the  depth*  of  his  argumen(a^  in  the 
strength  of  Us  reasonings,  in  the  exoellenee  of  his 
judgment,  the  mildnaas  of  his  expressions,  the  order 
and  just  connexion  of  his  periods,  or  that  incom- 
parable sweetness  which  could  soften  the  hardest 
heart';  no^  that  was  quite  beyond  my  powers.  I  was 
like  a  fly,  whiah,  not  being  able  to  walk  on  the 
polished  surface  of  a  mirror,  is  contented  t4  remain 
on  the  frame  nrhich  surrounds  it.  I  amused  my- 
self in  copying  his  gesture,  in  conforming  myself  to 
his  slow  and  quiet  manner  of  pronouncing  and 
moving.  My  own  manner  was  naturally  the  very 
reverse  of  all  this,  the  metamorphosis  was  therefore 
ao  strange,  that  I  was  scarcely  to  be  recognised.  I 
was  no  longer  myself.  I  contrived  to  spoil  my  own 
original  manner,  without  acquiring  the  admirable 
one  which  I  so  idly  copied. 

St  Francis  heard  of  this,  and  one  day  took  an  op- 
portunity of  saying  to  me — *  Speaking  of  sermons 
reminds  me  of  a  strange  piece  of  news  which  has 
reached  my  ears.  It  is  reported  that  you  try,  in 
preaching,  to  adopt  the  Bishop  of  Geneva*s  pecu- 
liarities.* I  warded  off  thia  reproof  by  saying  *  And 
do  you  think  I  have  chosen  a  bad  example?  What 
is  your  opinion  of  the  Bishop  of  Geneva's  preach- 
ing?* '  Ha  /*  said  he,  *  thie  grave  queetion  attacks  repu- 
tation, Wkyt  he  reaBy  does  not  preadk  badly ;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  you  are  accused  of  being  to  bad  a  mimic, 
that  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  an  unsuccessful 
attempt,  which  epoils  the  Bishop  of  Bdlay,  without 
representing  the  Bishop  of  Geneva,  So  that  you 
ought  to  do  as  a  bad  painter  did ;  he  wrote  under  hia 
picture  the  name  of  the  objects  which  they  misrepre- 
sented.* <  Let  them  talk,*  said  I,  *  and  you  will  find 
that,  by  degrees,  the  apprentice  will  become  nwster, 
and  the  copies  be  mistaken  fiar  originals.*  <  Joking 
apart,*  r^oined  my  friend,  *  you  do  yourself  an  iiQury. 
Why  demolish  a  well-built  edifice  to  erect  one  in  iu 
stead  in  which  no  rules  of  nature  or  art  are  adhered 
to?  and  at  your  age  if  you  once  take  a  wrong  bias 
it  will  be  difilcult  to  set  you  right  again.  ^  natures 
could  be  exchanged,  gladly  would  I  exchange  with  you, 
IdoaU  I  can  to  rouse  myself  to  animation,  I  try  to 
be  less  tedious,  but  the  more  haste  I  make  the  more  /tm- 
petle  my  course.  I  have  difficulty  in  finding  words, 
and  greater  still  in  pronouncing  them.  I  am  as 
slow  as  a  tortoise.  I  can  neither  raiae  emotion  in 
myself  nor  in  my  auditors.  All  my  labour  to  do  so 
is  inefficient.  Tou  advance  with  crowded  sail,  I 
make  my  way  with  rowing.  You  fly — I  creep. 
Tou  have  mere  fire  in  one  finger  than  I  have  in  my 
whole  body.  Tour  readiness  and  promptitude  are 
wonderful,  your  vivacity  unequalled,  and  now 
people  say  you  weigh  each  word,  count  every  period, 
appear  languid  yourself,  and  weary  your  audience.* 
Fbu  may  well  imagine  how  this  weB-timed  reproof  emd 
commendation  cured  my  folly,  I  returned  immsdiaJtely 
to  my  original  manner. 

The  best  fish  are  nourished  in  the  unpalatable  watere 
of  the  sea,  and  the  best  soula  are  improved  by  tueh 
oppotition  at  doet  not  extinguish  charity, 

I  asked  St  Francis  what  disposition  of  mind  was 
the  best  with  which  to  meet  death?  He  coolly 
replied,  <  Ajeharitable  disposition.* 

*  Do  not  overrate  the  blessings  which  God  gives  to 
others,  and  then  underrate  or  despise  what  are  given 
to  yourself.  It  is  the  property  of  a  little  mind  to 
say.  Our  neighbour's  harvest  is  always  more  plen- 
tiful than  our  own,  and  his  flock  more  prosperous.* 

I  complained  of  some  great  hardships  which  I  had 
experienced ;  it  was  obvious  that  St  Francis  agreed 
in  thinking  that  I  had  been  ill-treated.  Finding 
myself  so  well  seconded,  /  was  triumphant,  and  exag- 
gerated the  justice  of  my  cause  in  a  superfluity  of 
words.  To  stop  the  torrent  of  complaint  St  Francis 
said, '  Certainly  they  are  wrong  in  treating  you  in 
this  manner.  It  is  beneath  them  to  do  so,  especially 
to  a  man  in  your  condition ;  hut  in  the  whole  of  the 
business  I  see  only  one  thing  to  your  disadvantage.* 
<  What  is  that?*  '  That  you  might  have  been  wiser, 
and  remained  tilent  /*  Thia  answer  came  so  imme- 
diately home  to  me^  that  I  felt  immediately  silenced, 
and  found  it  impossible  to  make  any  reply. 
[The  Sallowing  waanrtMngebitofnyerarogatioa 


in  the  lively^Bbhop  of  Bellay.  His  candour  hardly 
exooaea  it.  Tet  it  increases  our  interest  in  hia 
friand.3 

St  Francis  [practised  himself  the  lessons  which 
he  taught  to  others ;  and  d>iung  fourteen  years  that 
I  waa  under  his  direotion,  and  made  it  my  study  to 
reaoark  all  his  aetioi^  and  evwi  his  vnry  gesturea 
and  wordi^  I  never  obaarved  in  him  jfae  slightest 
affectation  of  singularity.  I  will  oonfess  one  of  my 
contrivances  when  he  visited  me  in  my  own  house, 
and  remained,  as  his  custom  was,  m  week  annually, 
/  contrived  to  bore  holee,  by  which  I  saw  him  when 
ahne,  engaged  in  study,  prayer,  or  reading,  medi- 
tating, dressings  ntting,  walking,  or  writing,  when 
usually  persons  are  mostjoff  their  guard;  yet  X  eoidd 
not  trace  any  diflference  in  attitude  or  manner :  hk 
behaviour  was  ever  as  sincere  and  undisguised  aa  hia 
heart.  He  had,  when  alone,  the  same  dignified 
manners  m  when  in]  society  ;^wAan  he  prayed,  yarn 
would  have  imagined  that  he  taw  himtelf  surrounded 
by  holy  angels  i  motionless,  and  with  a  countenanee 
of  humble  reverence.  I  never  saw  him  indulge  in 
any  indolent  attitude  (!)  neither  crossing  his  kgi^ 
nor  resting  his  head  00  his  hand ;  at  all  times  be 
presented  the  same  aspect  of  mingled  gravity  and 
sweetness^  which  never  failed  to  in^ire  love  and 
respect.  He  [used  to  say,  that  our  memners  shomld 
resemble  water,  best  when  dearest,  most  dsspU,  and 
without  taste.  However,  though  he  had  no  peculia- 
rities of  behaviour,  it  appeared  so  singular  that  he 
should  have  no  singularities,  that  be  strack  aon 
therefore  as  very  singular. 

*  WILUNGLT,   vat  BY^CONSIRAIMT.' 

This  was  my  friend's  fisvourite  saying,  and  the  seavat 
of  his  government.  He  used  to  say  that  thoae  who 
would  force  the  human  will,  exercise  a  tyranny  odiona 
to  God.  He  never  cookl  bear  those  haughty  persona 
who  would  be  obeyed,  whether  willingly  or  net, 
they  cared  not;  <  Those,*  he  said,  *who  lovetobefeared, 
fear  to  be  loved ;  they  themselves  are  of  all  people 
the  most  abject ;  some  tear  them,  but  they  Ibar 
everyone^  In  the  royal  galley  of  Divine  Love  thero 
is  no  force — the  rowers  are  all  volunteers,'  On  tbla 
principle  he  always  moulded  his  commands  into  the 
softer  form  of  intreaty.  St  Peter's  words — <  Feed 
the  flock  of  God,  not  by  constraint,'  he  waa  very 
fimd  o£  I  complained  of  the  resistance  I  met  with 
in  my  parochial  visits.  '  What  a  commanding  spirit 
you  have !'  he  replied ;  '  you  want  to  walk  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  and  you  let  yourself  be  carried 
away  with  zeaL  Like  an  ignit-fatuut,  it  leads  to  the 
edge  of  precipioes.  Do  you  seek  to  shaekk  the  wiR  of 
man,  when  God  hae  teen  Jit  to  have  it  free  T 

St  Francis  did  not  approve  of  the  saying—* 
<  Never  rely  on  a  reconciled  enemy.'  He  rather 
prefbrred  a  contrary  maxim  ;  and  said,  <  that  a  quar- 
rel between  friends,  when  made  up,  added  a  new 
tie  to  friendship;  as  experience  shows,  that  the  colo- 
si^  formed  round  a  broken  bone  makes  it  stronger  them 
before.  Those  who  are  reconciled,  often  renew  their 
friendship  with  increased  warmth :  the  offender  it  on 
hit  guard  againtt  a  relapse,  and  anxious  to  atone  for 
past  unkindness;  and  the  offended  glory  in  forgiving 
and  forgetting  the  wrongs  that  have  been  done  to  them. 
Princes  are  doubly  careful  of  reconquered  towns,  and 
pruerve  them  with  more  care  than  those  the  enemy  never 
gained.* 

St  Francis  had  particular  delight  in  contemplating  a 
painting  of  the  Penitent  Magdalen  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross ;  and  sometimes  called  it  his  manual,  and  his 
library.  Seeing  a  copy  of  this  picture  at  Bdlay, 
'  Oh,*  said  he,  <  what  a  blessed  and  advantageous  ex- 
change the  penitent  Mary  made ;  she  pours  tears  on 
the  feet  of  Christ,  and  fi'om  those  feet  blood  streams 
to  wash  away  all  her  sins.*  To  this  thought  he  added 
another — *  How  carefully  we  diould  cherish  the  Uttio 
virtues  which  spring  up  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  dnee 
they  are  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  son  of  God.' 

*  What  virtues  do  you  mean  ?*  He  replied,  *  hu- 
mility, patience,  meekness,  benignity,  bearing  one 
another*a  burthen,  condescension,  sofhiess  of  heart, 
^eerfiiloesB,  cordiality,  eoropassioo,  foifiving  k^n^ 
des,  wnpUoity^  candour;  ali  in  riiart,or  that  tort. 
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Tkey,  aU  wiobinuke  violti;  Joof  the  thatU  ;  lik« 
Umbi  m  tuMained  by  dew ;  tmd  though,  like  them, 
$hey  makeHate  Jkow,  thty  ehtd a  Mweei odour  om  aU 


<  To  obty  a  feroeious,  saTsga,  UUbumourad,  thanks 
]Mi  mestar,  it  to  draw  Heat  water  from  a  fdtmiam 
itPeammgfumtheJawetfabraMenUon.  As  SauMon 
says*  It  is  to  find  food  in  the  darourar.  It  is  to  saa 
Qodoniy:  [This  is  beantiAil ;  aad  that  ia  a  fine  bit 
•f  poetry  about  the  lion;  stimgth  aad  awectaaai 
BMatinit  He  isspcakingof  amastarwhoin  it  hap- 
pent  to  be  inoiimbeot  on  us  to  obey.] 

Bk  Franeis  highly  esteamed  those  peraoos  who 
h«pt  inns,  and  entertained  travaUa^*  provided  they 
ware  ciTil  and  obliging^  saying,  that  no  condition  in 
life,  he  thought,  had  greater  means  of  serrlng  God 
^nd  man ;  for  it  is  a  eonMnual  exereise  of  benevolence 
Vid  mercy,  though,  like  a  physician,  the  fee  is  paid. 
{How  oddly  the  folbwing  sounds  in  a  Protestant  ear» 
«ud  of  a  «  Saint  Franeis  V] 
'  One  day»  after  dinner,  my  friend  was  amuemg 
iittMrA  hii  emtertainmg  eomverntion,  and  the  subject 
0f  innkeepers  being  accidentally  started,  the  different 
persona  present  very  fkeeAj  gave  their  opinions  on  the 
tulyeot,  and  ona  amoog  tbsm  dealared  the  whole  seft 
|»  be  rogues. 

This  did  not  pleaaa  8t  Fran^;  but  as  it  waa 
WtUher  aJU  tie»ener  piaoe  for  r^troqf,  9or  w9m  tha 
vurcastic  gentleman  m  a  wtood  to  reeeine  ii,  he  turned 
Ibe  discourse  by  tiling  the  following  anecdote  :— 

•  A  Spanish  pilgrim,  litde  burdened  with  money, 
arrived  at  an  inn,  where^  after  having  served  htm  very 
iU,  they  charged  him  so  much  for  his  bad  fare,  that 
he  loudly  exclaimed  at  the  injustice.  However,  be- 
ing the  weaker  one,  he  was  forced  to  give  way,  and 
be  satisfied.  He  left  the  inn  in  anger,  and  observing 
that  it  was  fiM»ng  another  inn,  and  that  in  the  inter- 
mediate space  a  cross  had  been  erected,  he  soothed 
his  rage  by  ezdaining.  Truly  this  place  is  a  second 
Calvary,  where  the  Holy  Cross  is  stationed  between 
two  thieves  (meaning  the  two  innkeepers).  The 
iMSt  ef  tfaeoppesite  hotel,  without  appearing  to  notice 
Jbs  displeasure^  eooUy  asked  what  Injury  he  had  re- 
ceived from  him,  which  he  thus  repaid  with  abuse  ? 
Hush,  hush,  said  the  pilgrim,  my  worthy  friend, 
be  not  offended,  you  are  the  good  thief ;  but  what 
say  you  of  your  neighbour,  who  has  flayed  me  alive  7 
This  civility,*  pursued  St  Francis,  <  soothed  the 
pilgrim's  wrath ;  but  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
atigmatiae  whole  nations  or  trades,  by  terming  them 
rogues,  impertinent,  &o.,  for  even  if  we  have  no  indi- 
vidual in  view,  each  individual  of  the  nation  or  trade 
IS  a  sufferer  by  the  sarcasm,  and  cannot  like  to  be  so 
•tigmatized.' 

To  this  I  must  add,  that  St  Francb  so  highly 
esteemed  innkeepers,  that,  in  travelling,  he  forbade 
his  servants  to  dispute  about  their  charges,  and  or- 
dered them  rather  to  pay  than  to  expostulate ;  and 
when  told  that  the  bills  were  unreasonable,  and  that 
they  esked  more  than  they  deserved,  he  would  reply, 
'  What  ought  we  to  reckon  in  the  account  for  their 
trouble,  care,  civility,  and  frequent  disturbances  at 
night?  Certainly  they  cannot  be  too  well  paid.* 
This  good-nature  of  my  friend  was  so  well  known 
that  the  innkeepers  were  always  anxious  to  present 
their  bills  to  him  rather  than  to  his  servants  ;  or  else 
to  throw  themselves  on  his  liberality,  well  knowing 
that  he  would  give  more  than  they  could  have  asked. 

pooawsss  IK  srnuT,  amb  spimrr  ih  rovBarr. 
*  Of  these  we  have  two  opposite  examples  in  St 
Charles  Borremeo  and  St  Francis  de  Sales.  St 
Charles  was  nephew  to  the  Pope,  and  very  wealthy  -.Tie 
had  an  income  of  more  than  100,000  crowns  besides 
his  considerable  patrimony ;  but,  amidst  this  wealth, 
be  was  poor  in  spirit,  he  had  neither  tapestry,  plate, 
nor  magnificent  furniture : — his  table  whs  so  frugal, 
as  to  be  almost  austere,  and  he  himself  lived  diiefly 
on  bread,  water,  and  vegetables.  The  coflfers,  which 
eontained  his  treasures,  were  the  hands  of  the  poor  $ 
^us  in  splendour  was  he  humble. 
;    Our  saint  had  a  different  spirit :  he  was  rich  in  hii 

*  The  reader  is  to  bear  hi  toind,  that  these  were  for^icn  »nrft 
and  in  old  times,  when  a  tavem-keeper't  life  wan  not  m  easv 
asitknew.  ' 


poeertf  ;  ef  hi*  Biehopriek  tittle  renumed  to  him, 
and  hie  patrimemf  he  1st  hie  hrothere  etifoy.  Bvt  h« 
Mivar  rejected  tapeatry,  plate,  nor  fine  funiituf% 
aapacially  what  might  adorn  the  altar^  for  he  hved  to 
adorn  the  houee  of  Qod, 

THomouaH  Lovx. 
We  cannot  deny  that  love  ia,  of  all  mild  emotioai^ 
the  mildest.^he  very  eweatenar  of  bitterness— yel 
we  find  it  compared  to  death  and  the  grave;  tht 
leasoB  of  which  is,  that  nothing  ia  so  forcible  as  gan- 
tlenesf,  and  nothing  aa  gentle  and  ao  amiable  M 
finnness. 

*  There  was  a  society  of  holy  men,*  said  8l 
Frantic  '  who  one  day  aoaoated  ne  thu%  -^  Oh» 
sir^whatcan  we  do  thiaywr?  Laal  year  we  fiidledt 
and  did  penance  thrice  a  wedc ;  what  shall  we  do 
now?  Must  we  not  do  sometbhng  oMire,  bo^  to 
testify  our  gratitude  for  the  blessings  w«  have  rt^ 
ceived  during  the  last  year,  and  alee  that  «•  may 
make  some  pn^eas  ia  the  work  of  God? 

*  Very  right,*  I  replied,  'that  you  should  always 
be  advancing;  however,  your  progress  will  not  be 
made  by  the  methods  you  propose-^ of  increasing 
your  religious  exercises-^but  by  the  improved  heart 
and  dispositions  with  which  you  afford  them,  trusting 
in  God  more  and  more,  and  watching  yourselves 
more  and  nuire.  Last  year  you  fhaled  three  days  in 
each  week ;  if  you  double  the  number  of  fosts  this 
year,  every  day  wiH  be  a  day  of  abstiaenee,  and  the 
year  fdUaeing  what  oM  you  do?— yen  wU!  be  obHyed 
tomahe  weeh»  cfnme  ddyt  lony,  or  die  to  fM  each  day 
twice  ovmr.*  [Hen  fbUows  a  strong,  and  apparently 
a  dangerous  meat ;  yet  the  essence  of  sweetness,  and 
even  of  safety,  is  m  it.  But  pray  ever  mark  our 
bold  and  admirable,  as  well  as  amiable,  saint.]        ^ 

'  I  do  not  know,*  said  St  Francis,  <  how  Aai  poor 
virtue,  prudence,  has  offended  me,  but  I  cannot  eor^ 
dioBy  like  it — I  care  for  it  by  necessity^  as  being  the 
salt  and  lamp  of  life.  The  beauty  of  simplicity 
charms  me — /  would  give  a  hundred  terpenti  for  one 
dove.  Both  together,  they  are  useful,  and  scripture 
enjoins  us  to  unite  them ;  but,  as  in  medical  com- 
pounds, nwny  drugs  must  be  put  together  to  form  a 
salutary  draught,  so  I  would  not  place  any  reliance 
on  an  equal  doee  s  for  the  terpent  might  devour  the 
inofineive  dove.  Fsople  say,  that  in  a  corrupt  age  like 
the  present,  prudence  is  absolutely  requirite  to  pre- 
vent being  deceived.  I  do  not  Home  thie  majrim,  but 
I  believe  it  b  more  Christian  to  let  ourselves  be 
devoured,  and  one  goods  spoiled,  knowing  that  a 
better  and  more  lasting  Inheritance  'awaits  us.  A 
good  Christian  would  rather  be  robbed  than  rob 
•thers — rather  be  murdered  than  murderer — mar^ 
tyred  than  tyrant; — in  a  word,  it  is  fhr  better  to 
be  good  and  simple,  tium  threwd  and  mieehievouem        \ 

*  Theire  is  a  strange  inconsistency  in  the  hunum 
mind,  which  leads  men  to  scrutinise  with  severity 
the  secrets  of  their  fellow.creatures*  souls,  which  it 
ie  impoeeible  they  ehould  ever  Nearly  diecover; 
while  they  neglect  to  examine  and  probe  into  the 
springs  of  their  own  conduct,  which,  if  they  do  not, 
they  certainly  ought  to  know.  The  first  they  are 
forbidden,  and  the  second  they  are  commanded 
to  do.  s 

*  This  reminds  me  of  a  woman  remarkable  for  her 
waywardness,  and  constant  disobedience  to  the 
orders  of  her  husband.  She  was  drowned  in  a  river. 
On  hearing  of  it,  her  husband  desired  that  the  river 
should  be  dragged,  in  search  of  the  body ;  he  bid  his 
servants  go  against  the  current  of  the  stream,  observ- 
ing, fVe  have  no  r^aaon  to  euppote  that  ehe  ehould 
have  loet  her  epirit  of  contradiction* 

St  Franeis  gave  an  excellent  rule,  which  is,  that 
*  if  an  action  may  be  considered  in  more  lights  than 
one,  a/ways  to  choose  the  most  favourable.  If  there 
is  no  apology  to  be  foxmA,  soften  the  bad  impression 
it  makes,  by  relleeting  that  the  intention  might  not 
have  been  equally  blameable;  remember  that  the 
temptation  might  have  been  greater  than  you  are 
aware  of.  Throw  the  odium  on  ignorance,  care- 
lessness, or  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  to  dimi- 
nish the  scandal.' 


Triie  devotion  consists  in  performiag  the  dvties  of 
Hfo^  St  Francis  was  in  the  habit  of  blamii^  an  m* 
eonsisteDcy  very  common  in  persons  more  than  or& 
sarily  devout,  who  frequently  tmrn  thrir  atteadom 
to  the  attaiaoBent  of  viriuee  ef  no  use  to  them  in  their 
asm  sphere  of  aetioQ,  and  neglect  the  more  needfid* 
This  inconsistency  he  attributed  to  a  distaste,  whseh 
people  often  experience  for  the  station  in  which  Pro- 
ridence  has  placed  them,  and  the  duties  they  are 
obliged  to  perform.  Great  laxity  of  manner  creeps 
into  monasteries,  when  their  inmates  devote  theia«« 
arivaa  to  the  piacUee  of  virtues  fitted  for  secular  lifo| 
and  erron  are  not  less  likely  to  make  their  way  into 
private  fomBies,  who,  from  a  mistaken  and  ill-judged 
wal,  introduce  among  themsrives  the  austeritiea 
aad  rdigious  exercises  of  their  secluded  brethren. 

Some  persons  think  they  pronounce  the  highert 
eulogkim  in  saying  of  a  fomUy  who  ought  to  pep- 
form  the  active  charities  of  life,  '  it  is  quite  a  monaa- 
tery ;  they  live  in  it  like  mpnks  or  nuns  :*  not  reflect- 
ing that  it  Is  trying  to  %aAfige  on  thom$f  or  grapet 
ombramblm. 

Not  that  exercises  of  piety  are  notri^  aad  goad, 
but  then  the  time,  the  places  the  persons,  the  sltaa- 
tion;  in  short,  all  oiroumstaaees  must  be  duly  oan* 
sidered  Devotion  miapUoed  ceases  to  be  dovom 
tion  :  it  retembles  a  fish  out  of  water,  or  a  taea  ia  m 
soil  not  congenial  to  its  nature. 

He  compared  this  error  of  judgment,  so  unreason- 
able and  iijudiciaus,  to  those  lovers  of  luxury  wha 
feed  Mi  strawberries  at  Chrtstmae,  not  eontaated  with 
ddicaeies  in  their  proper  iwwinn.  Such  heated  brdbm 
ropdre  the  phjfsieiatt*s  diseiplius  rather  thaii  Ao  ied 
mieeqfeober  reason. 

▲K  AnMimABUi  avu  nt  SBtiiwcomaKcnoir  roa]  ] 
Moaain  oa  vmlsmt  eovscniircBs. 

Since  the  degree  of  affection  which  we  are  com* 
manded  by  God  to  feel  for  our  neighbours  ought  to 
be  measured  by  the  reasonable  and  Christian  bva 
which  we  bear  towards  ourselves;  since  charity, 
which  is  benign  and  patient,  obliges  us  to  correct  our 
neighbours  for  their  fiulings,  with  great  gentleness ; 
it  does  not  appear  right  to  alter  that  temper  in  cor- 
recting ourselves,  or  to  recover  from  a  fault,  with 
foelings  of  bitter  and  intemperate  displeasure. 

fCALx  or  vnieKs. 
"'  Ist.   A  JEWmcw  prefhrred  the  virtues  mostfieptemtfy 
edBed  into  action — the  eommonesti  and  to  exercise 
which,  opportunities  are  ofienest  found. 

2nd]y.  He  did  not  judge  of  the  greatness  and 
supernatural  excellence  of  a  virtue  by  an  external 
demonstration ;  forasmuch  as  what  appears  a  mere 
trifle  noay  proceed  from  an  exalted  aentiment  of 
dmrity  and  great  assisting  grace;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  great  show  may  exist  where  the  love  of 
Ood  operates  but  slightly,  though  that  is  the  crite- 
rion by  which  we  may  judge  whether  or  not  a  good 
work  becomes  acceptable  to  God. 

drdly.  He  preferred  the  virtues  of  more  general 
influence,  rather  than  those  more  limited  in  their 
good  eflEeoto  (the  love  of  God  excepted).  For  ex- 
ample, he  preferred  prayer  as  the  stor  which  gtvea 
light  to  every  other  excellence ;  piety,  which  sano* 
tifies  all  our  actions  to  the  glory  of  God ;  humility^ 
from  which  we  have  a  lowly  opinion  of  ouraelvef 
and  our  actions;  meekness,  which  yields  to  the  will 
of  others ;  and  patience,  which  teeches  as  to  sufiar 
all  things:  rather  than  magnanimity,  munificence^ 
ar  liberality ;  because  they  embrace  fkwer  obJectOf 
and  their  influence  is  leu  generally  felt  on  the  heart 
emd  temper. 

4thly.  He  was  often  inclined  to  doubt  the  tiae  of 
•dassUng  qualities,  because  by  their  brilliancy  they 
gave  an  opening  to  vain  glory,  the  bane  of  all  in- 
trinsic worth. 

I  6thly.  He  blamed  those  who  new  set  any  valua 
on  rirtues  till  they  gained  the  saoction  of  finhSm^ 
(a  very  bad  judge  of  such  merchandise) ;  thus  pre- 
ferring ostensible  to  spiritual  benevolence ;  fastings 
penances,  corporeal  austerities,  to  gentleness,  mo- 
desty, and  self-government,  which  are  of  infinitely 
wwrevalus, 

^  Othly.  He  also  reproved  those  who  would  not  aeek 
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to  obtain  any  Tirtues  whieh  were  uniuited  to  their 
inclinations,  to  the  neglect  of  what  their  dutief 
more  particulerlj  required,  aenring  God  as  it 
pleased  themselves,  and  not  in  the  manner  which  he 
commands.  So  common  it  their  error,  that  a  great 
number  of  persons,  some  yery  derout,  suffer  them- 
selves to  fidl  into  it. 

"W^  MAT  BS  VMT  RBOULAa  IH  DSTOTIOy,   AWD  VIRT 
WICKCD  ! 

''  *Do  not  deceive  yourself,'  said  my  friend;  <it  is  not 
Impossible  to  be  very  devout,  and  yet  very  wicked.* 
«  Very  hypocritical,*  I  replied,  « and  not  sincerely 
pious.*  *Nb;  J  tpiak  of  intentional  devotion.*  This 
enigma  appearing  to  me  inexplicable ;  I  begged  he 
tpould  explain  his  meaning  more  clearly.  '  Devotion 
of  self  and  of  nature,*  he  answered,  *  is  only  a  morally 
acquired  virtue,  and  not  a  heavenly  one  assisted  by 
grace ;  otherwise  it  would  be  theological,  which  cer- 
tainly it  is  not.  It  is  a  quality  subordinate  to  what 
is  termed  religion  ;  or,  as  some  say,  it  is  only  one  of 
its  eff^ts,  or  fruits,  as  religion  is  in  itself  subordinate 
to  that  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  called  justice,  or 
v^fateousnefls." 

'  *  Tou  well  know  that  alFmoral  virtues,  and  also  faith 
Md  hope,  which  are  theological,  may  subsist  with 
skL  They  are  then  withomi/orm  or  Ufe,  being  deprived 
^  OHAEirr,  whieh  is  thfir  substance,  their  soul,  and 
on  which  an  their  power  depende,* 
'  I  lamented  bitterly  to  St  Francis  of  the  very  hard 
treatment  which  I  had  received.  <  To  any  other  per- 
aon,'  he  said,  '  I  should  apply  the  unction  of  conso- 
lation, but  the  consideration  of  your  situation  in  life, 
and  the  sincerity  of  my  affection  for  you,  render  any 
tuch  expression  of  affection  needless.  Pity  would 
inflame  the  wound  you  have  received.  I  thaB^  there" 
/bre,  throw  vinegar  and  talt  tpon  it,*  [Is  not  this  a^ 
fected  cruelty,  and  truly  flattering  candour,  ad- 
mirable ?] 

'  Tou  said  that  it  required  amazing  and  well-tried 
patience  to  bear  such  an  insult  in  silence.* 

*  Certainly,  yours  cannot  be  of  a  very  fine  tempe- 
rament, eince  you  complain  to  lomdfy.* 

'  But  it  is  only  in  your  friendly  bosom,  in  the  ear 
of  your  affection,  that  I  pour  out  my  sorrows.  To 
whom  should  a  child  turn  for  compassion,  but  to  a 
kind  parent?* 

'  Oh,  you  babe/  Is  it  fit,  do  you  suppose,  for  one 
who  occupies  a  lofty  station  in  the  church  of  Christ, 
to  encourage  himself  in  such  childishness  ?  When  I 
was  a  child,  said  St  Paul,  I  spake  as  a  child ;  but 
when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish  things. 
The  imperfect  articulation,  so  engaging  in  an  infant, 
becomes  an  imperfection,  if  continued  in  riper  years.  Do 
you  wish  to  be  fed  with  milk  and  pap,  instead  of  solid 
food  ?     Have  you  not  teeth  to  masticate  bread,  kvkh 

THE  BITTXa  BftXAD  OP  ORIXP?* 

<  What !  can  you  delight  in  bearing  on  your  breast 
a  golden  cross,  and  then  let  your  heart  sink  beneath 
the  weight  of  slight  affliction,  and  pour  out  bitter 
lamentations? 

'  WB   ABB   APT  TO  OIVB  THl   NAMK   OF  CALUMNT  To]^ 

mrrLEASAiiT  but  wholcsomk  tbdtrs. 
"  Have  patience  with  off  things^  but  chiefly  have 
patience  with  yoursdf  Do  not  lose  courage  in  con- 
sidering your  own  imperfections,  but  instantly  set  about 
remedying  them  ;-~every  day  begin  the  tath  anew.  The 
best  method  of  attaining  to  Christian  perfection  is  to 
lie  aware  that  you  have  not  yet  reached  it;  but 
never  to  be  weary  of  re-commencing.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  how  can  youpaHently  bear  your  brothet^s 
burden,  if  you  will  not  bear  your  own. 

Secondly.  How  can  you  reprove  anyone  with 
gentleness,  when  you  correct  yourself  with  asperity  ? 

Thirdly.  Whosoever  is  overcome  with  a  sense  of 
liik  faults,  will  not  be  able  to  subdue  them:  cor- 
reetion,  to  answer  a  good  end,  must  proceed  from  a 
tranquil  and  thoughtful  mhid.  [He  means  a  mind 
made  tranquil  by  its  own  consciousness  of  good 
intention,  and  a  mild  consideration  of  what  is  best.] 

Erasmus  said,  that  when  he  considered  the  life  and 
doctrines  of  Socrates,  he  was  inclined  to  exelai«i, 
«  Sonde  Socrates, ora  pro  nobis  **  (Saint  Socrates,  pray 
for  us)  ;  that  is  to  put  him  in  the  saintly  and  Chrii- 


tian  calendar.  We  do  not  live  under  a  Catholic  dis- 
pensation ;  but,  certainly,  while  reading  this  book, 
we  have  been  inclined  to  excUiro,  "  Would  to  God 
there  were  but  one  Christian  church,  and  such  men 
as  Saint  Francis  de  Sales  were  counted  sainta  by 
everybody.  Not  to  be  imiuted  by  them  in  bye-gone, 
uoetical  customs,  much  len  in  opinions  that  must 
have  perplexed  such  natures  more  than  any  others, 
but  in  the  ever-living  necessities  of  charity  and  good 
faith,  and  the  hope  that  such  a  church  may  come.  And 
it  may,  and  we  believe  will ;  for  utility  itself  will  find  it 
indispensible, — to  say  nothing  of  those  indestructible 
fi^ulties  of  man,  that  are  necessary  to  render  utility 
itself  beautiful  and  useful.  If  earth  is  to  be  made 
smoother,  most  assuredly  the  sky  cannot  be  left  out 
of  its  consideration,  nor  will  appear  less  lovely;  and 
we  never  see  an  old  quiet  village  church  among  the 
trees,  under  a  calm  heaven, — such  as  that  for  instance 
of  Finchl^  or  Hendon,  —  without  feeling  secure 
that  such  a  time  will  arrive,  with  «  Beauties*  such  as 
those  of  St  Francis  de  Sales  preached  in  it,  and 
congregations  who  have  really  discovered  that  '*  Ood 
is  love.** 


BLIDIlia. 

Thsrk*s  much  philosophy  in  skating,  sliding,' 
And  playhig  on  the  ice  at  what*s  called  JToctyr— 
Rare  game.    I  like  to  see  a  blithe  young  jockey. 

Just  out  of  school,  o'er  ponds  triumphant  riding  ;— 

He's  more  than  paid,  though  he  should  get  a  hiding; 
He  never  thinks  of  saying  «*  What's  o'clock,  eh  ?  " 
But  on  he  speeds,  light-fiwted  as  a  trochee 

In  sede  tertid  the  verse  dividing. 

What  though  he  sometimes  tumbles?— 'tis  all  one;    ' 
He  makes  the  best  of  what  were  else  but  gloom, 
And  chill,  and  hardship — Reader,  if  your  doom 

In  after  life  with  ills  be  overrun. 

That  early  knowledge  may  you  wise  resume^ 

Make  evils  bend,  and  turn  them  into  fun. 

E.  W. 

ROBKANOB  OF   RBAX.   UTB- 

KO.  LV.— SIKODLAB   OUTBAOS   IH  A  DUXL. 

Ir  our  *  Romance  of  Real  Life  *  this  week  cannot  be 
said  to  be  equally  « short  and  sweet,"  it  may  be 
allowed,  like  Sir  Toby's  challenge,  to  be  « curst  and 
brie£*'  We  take  it  from  the  <  Bubbles  of  the  Brun- 
nens,'  the  author  of  which  has  prefaced  it  with  one 
of  those  characteristic  remarks,  which  with  an  air  of 
somewhat  superfluous  and  morbid  nicety  of  fine  sense, 
end  in  generally  giving  us  really  good  wholesome 
doctrine,  and  showing  a  great  deal  of  humanity. 

Some  of  our  readers,  who  write  to  us  there-anent, 
will  suppose  irom  the  brevity  of  our  Romance  this 
time,  that  our  materials  are  "drawing  to  a  conclusion :' 
but  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  our  stores  (such  as 
they  are)  to  state,  that  the  case  is  quite  the  reverse ; 
that  we  only  put  so  short  a  story  in  the  present  num- 
ber, from  an  anticipation  that  it  will  be  overflowing 
with  a  press  of  other  matter ;  and  that  of «  Romances 
of  Real  Life  *  we  really  see  no  end.  There  it  really 
no  end  to  them  in  life;  why  should  there  be  in 
books? 

Our  author's  account  of  the  duel,  in  which  a  man 
stoops  to  take  his  nose  off  the  ground,  reminds  us  of 
the  &ntastic  story  in  Ariosto,  of  the  magician,  who 
had  the  privi%e  of  picking  op  hb  head  again  when 
any  one  cut  it  off,  and  whom  we  always  fancy  ad- 
justhig  it  by  a  tenure  of  the  nose ;  just  as  a  gentleman, 
with  finger  and  thumb,  elegantly  adjusts  his  cocked- 
hat  (See  Orlando  Furioso.  Canto  15.  st  65,  &c.) 
Let  us  not  mention  the  fine  ItaUan  poet,  however, 
without  doing  justice  to  that  wonderful  spirit  of 
verisimilitude,  by  which  he  renders  his  most  fantastic 
stories  delightful.  The  magician  has  a  fiital  lock  of 
hair  on  his  head,  which  if  once  cut  off,  puts  an  end 
to  the  resumability  of  the  head.  Astolfb,  in  the 
course  of  the  fight  with  him,  which  Ukes  place  on 
horseback,  contrives,  afier  cutting  off  his  head,  to  get 
possession  of  it,  and  keep  it  by  dint  of  flighty  the 
headlesi  magician  pelting  after  him  in  tarn.     The 


knight,  not  knowing  how  to  discover  the  lock,  scalps 
the  head  at  once,  to  save  time ;  its  face  suddenly  tumt 
pale,  as  the  scalping  passes  the  faul  point;  and  As- 
tolfo,  looking  behind  him,  sees  the  pursuing  trunk 
M  to  the  gA)und.  This  is  the  way  in  whieh  great 
poets  write  what  some  people  think  foolish  things. 
The  foolish  things  have  finer  things  in  them  tluta 
such  critics  would  ever  dream  of. 

«« It  is  seldom  or  never  (says  our  bather  at  the  Brun- 
nens)  that  I  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  dinner 
conversation,  the  dishes,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a 
hundred,  being,  in  my  opinion,  so  very  much  better  t 
however,  much  against  my  will,  I  overheard  some 
people  Ulking  of  a  duel,  which  I  will  mention,  hop. 
ing  it  may  tend  to  show  by  what  disgusting,  fiend- 
like sentiments  this  practice  can  be  disgraced. 

A  couple  of  Germans,  having  quarrelled  about 
some  beautiful  Udy,  met  with  sabres  in  their  hands 
to  fight  a  duel.  The  ugly  one,  who  was  of 
course  the  most  violent  of  the  two,  after  many 
attempts  to  deprive  his  hated  adversary  of  his  life,  at 
last  aimed  a  desperate  blow  at  his  head,  which, 
though  it  missed  its  object,  yet  fell  upon,  and  ac- 
tually cut  off,  the  good-looking  man*s  nose.  It  had 
aearcely  reached  the  ground,  when  its  owner  feeling 
that  his  beauty  was  gone,  instantly  threw  away  big 
sword,  and,  with  both  arms  extended,  eagerly  bent 
fbrwards  with  the  intention  to  pick  up  his  own  pro- 
perty and  replace  it ;  but  the  ugly  German  no  sooner 
observed  the  intention,  than,  darUng  forwards,  with 
the  malice  of  the  devil  himself,  he  jumped  upon  tiie 
nose,  and,  before  its  master's  face,  crushed  it  and 
ground  it  to  atoms !" 


HINTS    FORTABLB   TAXJL. 

[No.  V. 

SHAKIXO      HAKDS  —   CHIBOLOOT   THE       »'BIX1I1>&T 

BBAKW THE     SHAKE     CEBXMONIAL — THE     SHAKE 

I     BOISTXaOUS— THE     SAILOb's     SQUESSE ^THB     SHAKE 

THBATBICAL~THE  ELECTIOXEEBIEa  SHAKE>.TBK 
LOVXr's  MAXUAL  EMBBACB — niVBBS  PABTICULABa 
COKMXCTBD  WITH   THE    SUBJECT — AN   APOLOOT. 

As  this  is  our  first  meeting  in  the  year  1835,  I  must 
be  excused  for  the  lateness  of  my  compliments,  but 
«  better  late  than  never,"  so  «  Good  New  Year  to 
you,  Mr  Editor  I  Good  New  Year  to  you,  gentle 
Reader  I"  Now  imagine  that  we  have  shaken  bancb 
in  token  of  mutual  good  will — forgiveness  of  what- 
soever wrong  may  have  passed,  and  of  forbearance  and 
hope  for  the  future. 

Shaking  hands  is,  I  think,  without  exception,  one 
of  the  most  expressive  of  our  social  customs.  In 
grasping  the  hand  of  your  friend,  how  every  finger 
eUsps  its  fellow — grows  warm  in  the  embrace,  and 
seems  loth  to  be  parted.  The  action  is  strictly  mu- 
tual— both  hands  assume  exactly  the  same  form; 
the  one  has  not  a  firmer  hold  than  the  other—but 
they  are  twined  like  a  weaver's  knot. 

There  are  several  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
a  real,  good,  hearty,  friendly  shake  of  the  hand,  which 
distinguish  it  from  the  mere  matter-of-form,  luke- 
warm apologies  for  the  symbol  of  friendship.  In- 
deed a  very  little  examination  will  show  that  a  shake 
of  the  hand  comes  so  directly  from  the  heart,  that  the 
feelings  of  one  party  towards  another  may  be  judged 
by  it  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  correctness.  Let  ua 
then  examine  into  the  several  characters  of  hand 
shakings,  and  see  whether  there  be  not  materials  for 
a  new  theory,  perhaps  as  plausible  as  Craniolc^  or 
Physiology,  and  which  we  may  call  Chirology.  I 
have  some  hopes  that  it  will  not  be  the  lowest  on  the 
poll  as  a  candidate  for  a  near  connection  with  Phren^ 
obgy. 

To  commence,  then,  let  us  take  first — The  shake  of 
true  friendship.  Suppose  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
recognition  of  a  couple  of  young  men,  between  whom 
friendship  hat  grown  insensibly  and  gradually,  and  ia 
therefore  the  more  sinceie.  They  have  been  playfeU 
fellows — schoolfellows,  and  the  events  of  life  having 
separated  them  for  a  time,  they  now  meet.  They  are 
just  at  the  age  when  the  heart  is  warmest ;— they  have 
seen  enough  of  the  selfishness  of  the  world  to  makeamity 
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▼aluable,  but  yet  not  sufficient  to  sear  their  heArtft 
against  it  Observe  I  Simulteneous  with  the  glow 
of  pleasure  which  suffuses  their  faces  upon  recog- 
nition, is  the  raising  and  extending  the  hand.  They 
leem  to  saj  each  one  to  the  other — 

«  Here*s  a  hand  my  trusty  frier*. 
An*  gi*es  a  hand  o*  thine  V 

They  approach — the  hands  are  locked  in  the  grip 
of  concord,  and  joy  produces,  almost  involuntorily,  a 
hearty  shake.  The  hands  seem  loth  to  part,  as  loth 
as  the  hearts  of  which  they  are  the  representatiyes. 
The  grasp  is  gradually  loosened ;  the  hands  slowly 
alip  out  of  each  other,  and,  arriving  at  the  tip  of  the 
finger*  the  one  lingers  a  moment  ere  it  lets  'the  other 
drop.  But  you  will  observe  that  this  hearty  shake 
was  not  such  as  would  be  apt  to  dislocate  your  shoul- 
der, 'nor  the  grasp  like  the  bite  of  a  vice,  that  forces 
the  blood  to,  and  almost  out  of,  the  fingers*  ends ;  true 
friendship  «i  incapable  of  giving  pain ;  such  an  idea 
would  be  as  absurd  as  to  measure  the  extent  of  a 
inan*s  amity  by  the  number  of  injuries  he  had  done 
you* 

Secondly,  let  us  consideiu.The  shake  ceremonial. 
By  this  I  mean  such  a  shake  as  one  often  would  give 
and  receive  after  the  satis&ctory  arrangement  of  some 
business,  or  after  a  first  introduction  to  a  man  whose 
new  acquaintanceship  had  not  excited  any  in- 
terest in  you,  and  with  whom  you  part  careless 
whether  you  should  ever  meet  again  or  no  ;  or 
fluoh  as  you  would  bestow  upon  one  who  pes- 
ters you  with  professions  of  friendship  which  you 
know  to  be  insincere,  but  whose  proffered  hand  you 
cannot  in  common  politeness  refuse ;  or  such  as  you 
would  give  a  distant  relation  whom  you  only  know 
by  sight;  or  at  meeting  and  parting  with  a  fellow 
dub  member  (either  clubs  of  the  West-End,  or 
otherwise);  or  such  as  on  visiting  an  old  Anti- 
Malthusian  jou  are  obliged  to  give  his  spouse,  and 
^we  grown-up  [daughters,  and  four  grown-up  sons ; 
and  ^ndeed  in  a  hundred  other  instances  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  name.  It  is  almost  a  misnomer 
to  call  this  shake  a  «/bi(«  .*  it  merely  consists  in  one 
party  taking  the  other*s  hand, — raising  it  about  an 
inch,  or  inch  and  a  half, — lowering  it  again,  and  then 
separating;  oft-times  not  even  so  much  as  that — 
merely  making  a  pretence  te  join  hands,  and  *tis 
done  with.  I  have  never  read  Chesterfield,  but  I 
should  think,  from  the  idea  I  have  of  him,  that  he 
prohibits  shaking  hands,  except  between  intimate 
friends,  as  too  great  a  freedom  with  one  with  whom 
you  are  a  stranger,  and  as  too  great  a  condescension 
on  your  part  to  one  who  is  almost  a  stranger  to  you. 
As  an  enemy  to  all  mockery,  deceit,  or  pretence,  I 
must  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  only  friends  should 
shake  hands ;  such  is  my  practice ;  a  bow  of  recog- 
nition and  at  parting  is  my  custom  with  casual 
acquaintances ;  but,  of  course,  I  never  refuse  a  prof- 
fered hand.  '\ 

f  Thirdly. — The  shake  boisterous ;  a  shake  which 
puts  you  in  danger  of  a  dislocated  shoulder,  and 
which  makes  your  hand  tingle  for  the  next  hour 
or  two.  These  are  the  shakes  of  your  riotous  Toms, 
I>icks,  and  Harrys — your  college  chums,  whose 
delight  is  in  mischief,  and  whose  element  is  a  row. 
These  fellows,  after  having  put  you  to  worse  tofture 
than  the  thumb-screw,  if  you  chance  to  wince  a  bit, 
or  make  a  wry  fkce,  exclaim  in  a  most  consolatory 
tone  of  affected  surprise,  **  What,  my  dear,  fellow, 
have  I  hurt  you  ?  Beg  pardon — ^"twas  the  warmth 
of  my  friendship  for  you,  you  know  !'*  Hang  such 
friendship !  say  I ;  if  you  cannot  express  your 
friendship  in  a  more  friendly  way,  I  had  rather  be 
without  it ;  at  least  without  such  like  proofs  of  it. 
As  the  Dustman  said  to  the  Coalheaver  who  slapped 
him  on  the  back  with  a  <*  How  are  ye,  my  hearty  T 
-»"  If  you  considers  yourself  a  gemman,  behave  as 
tMi  !**  so  would  I  say  to  Tom,  *'  If  you  call  yourself 
a  friend,  act  as  such.**  But  Tom  only  does  it  for 
**  a  lark,**  and  that  he  may  amuse  himself  by  looking 
at  you  trying  to  keep  a  placid  countenance  whilst  he 
is  torturing  you.  Tom*s  fiuher  thinks  him  a  sad 
fellow,  but  says  he  has  a  good  heart  at  bottom,  and 
will  be  steady  when  be  geto  older.     His  uick  at 


hand-shaking  is  one  he  brags  o^  and  I  have  seen  him 
with  a  kindred  spirit,  grasping  hands,  and  trying 
who  could  bear  the  most  pain,  and  who  would  flinch 
under  the  torture  first.  He,  however,  sometimes 
''catches  a  tartar,**  and  then  deservedly  gets  his 
knuckles  well  rubbed  for  his  pains. 

This  squeesing  of  hands  is,  I  believe,  partieullary 
a  sailor's  trick;  and  with  them  may  perhaps  be 
somewhat  excusable,  as  well  as  many  other  customs 
not  tolerated  in  civilised  society.  They  mayhap 
think  they  are  grasping  a  roarlin-spike ;  or  else 
want  to  prove  to  you  how  tight  they  can  *  hand  a 
rope,  and  their  eomiited  palms  give  yon  ibreible 
evidence  of  their  power.  Young  Middeys  are  gene- 
rally initiated  in  this  practice,  by  the  boatswain, 
perhaps,  or  his  own  compeers,  and  on  his  first  visit 
home,  on  leave  of  absence,  gives  his  brothers  and 
sisters  proofs  of  his  prowess,  and  laughs  heartily 
when  they  cry  out,  "  Oh  !**  at  the  same  time  admo- 
nishing them  to  cry  out  before  they  are  hurt,  not 
afterwards,  as  it  is  then  useless,  and  a  waste  of 
breath. 

Fourthly — Theshake-tbeatricaL  The  manual  salute 
which  is  practised  on  the  stage,  I  never  nw  any 
where  else ;  it  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other 
scene  of  the  stage  of  the  world  than  the  The^ian. 
One  fellow  takes  the  right  hand  of  another,  and 
embeds  it  in  his  own  left  hand ;  he  then  looks  at  it- 
holds  it  out  from  him  for  a  second — raises  his  right 
hand,  and  brings  it  down  again  'like  a  sledge  ham- 
mer on  an  anvil,  and  with  a  slap  that  resounds  like 
the  smack  of  a  drayman*s  whip,— an  energetic  shake 
follows.  This  somewhat  smacks  of  the  pedagogue's 
saws,  and  pabnam  qui  meruit  ftrat  This  is  one  of 
the'poinU  in  which  the  gentry  of  the  sock  and 
buskin  do  not  copy  nature. 

While  we  are  upon  shakes  that  want  sincerity— 
that  lack  of  heartiness,  we  will  consider— The  elec- 
tioneering shake.  This  is  a  compound  of  ieveial 
ehanoters  of  shakes ;  it  partakes  of  the  shake  con- 
descending, the  shake  obsequious,  the  shake  friendly, 
and  the  boistereus  shake.  The  skilful  tactician 
tempers  his  shake  of  hand  as  well  as  his  language^  to 
the  person  with  whom  he  has  to  deal ;  but  any  one^ 
with  a  moderate  share  of  penetration,  at  onoe 
perceives  its  want  of  heart,  and  the  total  absence  of 
all  life  from  the  salutation.  The  soft,  snudl,  tapering- 
fingered  aristocratic  hand  of  the  right  honourable 
candidate  is  buried  and  almost  annihilated  in  the 
horn-hard  hand  of  the  labourer  or  artisan ;  and  were 
it  not  impelled  by  interest,  would  shrink  from  the 
touch.  The  honest  elector  too,  is  not  altogether 
proof  against  the  flattery  and  condescension  of  the 
great  man,  and  retains  a  firmer  and  a  longer  hold, 
and  gives  a  heartier  shake  on  his  part,  than  is  alto- 
gether palatable  to  the  gentleman  who  is  now  the 
b^gar,  whose  present  part*to  play  is  the  solicitation 
of  a  fiivour.  The  voter  afterwards  seems  to  have  a 
greater  respect  for  his  honoured  right  hand  than 
for  its  more  neglected  neighbour ;  he  takes  greater 
care  of  it ;  guarding  it  from  injury  in  his  breeches 
pocket.  He  holds  his  head  also  some  few  inches 
higher ;  speaks  to  his  wife  and  children  in  a  some- 
what more  imperious  tone  for  the  next  half  hour. 
It  i^  sometime,  perhaps  two  or  three  hours  before 
he  can  make  up  his  mind  to  dispel  the  odour  of  gen- 
tility upon  his  hand  by  touching  a  saw,  or  a  shovel, 
or  a  pick- axe,  or  a  loom;  and  there  is  a  moment's 
hesitation  in  grasping  the  proffered  hand  of  his 
favourite  shopmate'upon  their  next  meeting.  All 
these  whims,  however,  are  dispelled  by  the  time  his 
vote  is  registered,  and  the  *'  Electioneering  shake,"  :s 
remembered  by  the  elector,  only  when  polidcs  are 
discussed  at  the  club;  and  by  the  elected  totally 
forgotten,  till  the  king  sends  the  M.  P.  to  pay  ano- 
ther visit  to  his  constituents. 

I  oome  now  to  the  oonsidenition  of  a  more  agree- 
able branch  of  the  subject — The  lover*s  shake.  Love  is 
the  quintessence  of  friendship;  as  then  it  is  a  plea- 
sore  to  grasp  the  hand  of  a  friend  in  true  amity, 
the  delight  of  the  lover*s  manual  embraee  must  be 
proportionally  fiaogbt  with  Joy.  It  is  a  misnomer 
to  call  it  the  ^lover's  sAo^  ;**  I  have  more  oorrcetly 


denominated  it  a  "manual  embrace.**  The  pleasure 
is  too  delightful  to  part  with  it  so  transiently  as  a 
$hak§  of  the  hand  implies.  When  lovers  meet  alone, 
their  hands  are  locked  together  from  the  moment  of 
meeting  to  the  time  of  parting.  They  wander  in 
some  shady  grove,  or  by  some  murmuring  stream 
«  hand  ^n  hand.**  Milton  beautifully,  but  simply, 
describes  our  first  parents,— 

**  So  hand  in  hand  they  passed— the  loveliest  pair*** 

Then,  when,  after  sweet  communings,  lovers  are 
obliged  to  part,  though  but  for  a  time,  what  a  world 
of  affection  is  evinced  in  his  warm  earnest  pressure 
of  her  hand,  and  her 'more  gentle,  but  not  less  loving 
return !  But  I  must  curb  my  flowing  quill,  which 
is  just  in  a  humour  to  grow  eloquent  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  bounds  of  propriety  must  not  be  over- 
stepped in  the  length  of  these  heterogeneous  observa- 
tions; a  rhapsody  on  love  would  be  more  fitttiog  to 
commence  than  to  dose  an  article. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  upon  joiaiflg 
hands;  the  antiquity  of  the  custom;  ".tbongli 
hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  go  un- 
punished,** which  takes  it  back  to  Bible  times ;  the 
question  also,  whether  it  is  preferable  to  the  Frcooh 
custom  of  kissing  ?  the  joining  hands  at  the  nuptial 
eeremony,  the  blood  coming  from  the  heart  to  the 
ring  finger;  the  symbol  of  union  among  bands  of 
banditti  or  patriots,  the  *<Hand  in  Hand  Insur- 
ance ;**  and  a  host  of  other  relative  matter,  not  forgets 
ting  the  hand  of  the  Indicator,  (which,  by  the  b}c% 
only  offiui  you  one  finger  to  shake.)*  As  this  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  regular  dissertation,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  leaving  all  that  might  be  said  upon 
these  branches  of  the  sul:ject,  unsaid,  at  least  for  the 
present. 

But,  says  the  reader,  you  have  not  yet  applied 
all  these*  premises  to  the  proposed  system  of  *<  Ckw- 
ology.**  Gentle  reader,  oblige  me  by  doing  so  your- 
self, each  in  the  manner  that  may  best  suit  his 
fkney.  Or,  hiclination  permitting,  I  will  peihaps 
do  so  on  some  future  oceasion. 

I  have  a  word  to  say  before  I,  for  a  time,  lay  down 
my  pen.  Do  not  accuse  me  of  presumption  or  hi- 
oonsbtency  in  shaking  hands  with  you  and  the 
Editor  at  the  commencement  of  the  article,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  I  say  that  only  intimate  friends 
should  thus  salute.  Remember  it  was  only  an 
imaginary  shake— a  thake  through  faith  ;  believing,  as 
I  do,  that  your  hearts  feel  some  regard,  some  small 
portion  of  friendship  (provided  you  are  not  cnftcs), 
fbr  your  humble  servant,  a 

BooKWoaM.    ' 

•  No  symbol ,  we  beg  leave  to  say,  of  the  lodlcator's 
practice.  As  this  <«  Index "  has  been  alladed  to  by  «ur 
Correnwodent.  and,  from  its  fVequent  appearance  before 
the  public  in  conoection  with  the  writer,  has  become  iden- 
tified with  him  in  the  minds  of  some  readers,  we  take  this 
opportnnity  of  stating,  in  reference  to  questions  which  have 
been  pot  accordingly,  that  we  write  for  no  periodical  at 
present,  but  ihe  Lowdon  Joorhal,  nor,  with  |flie  excep- 
tion of  a  forthcoming  article  in  the  <  New  Monthly,'  hajre 
written  for  any,  ever  since  It  was  set  np.— £0. 


THB  WHOLE  SUM  ANn  SUBSTANCX  Of  THJC  rWEOSOPHT 
or   HEALTH. 

The  body  is  to  be  preserved  in  a  state  of 
health  two  ways ;  by  moderate  diet  and  seasonable 
exercise;  for  the  nature  of  sublunary  things  is  so 
gliding,  that  if  we  continually  repeir  not  what  time 
consumes,  by  little  and  little,  they  waste  to  nothing ; 
and  yet  so  as  the  excess  render  it  not  drowsy,  and 
indisposed  to  contemplation;  nor  the  too  slender 
diet  weak  and  languishing;  that  neither  luxury 
soften  it,  nor  negligence  pollute  it.  Exercise  follows 
nourishment,  though  they  seem  to  follow  and  wheel 
•bout  one  another;  for  we  exercise  and  eat;  est 
and  exercise ;  the  one  to  prepare  us  for  meat,  the 
odier  to  awake  nature,  and  keep  the  body's  part  in 
motion ;  and  we  should  so  use  them»  that  the  bodf 
msy  be  the  better ;  and  the  mind  never  the  worse.— 
JH  Vaix. 
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BimTB-DATI. 

^  Februarj  8,  1612.  At  Strensham,  in  Woroetter- 
flbire,  the  fon  of  a  farmer,  Samuel  Butler,  the  moat 
learned  and  witty  of  satirical  poets,  the  banterer  of 
the  Puritans.  Charles  the  Second  usad  to  carry 
Hudibras  about  in  hb  pocket,  yet  bad  not  the  spirit 
to  do  anything  for  its  author,  who  lived  poor  and 
dM  n^  rieh  only  io  m  Bind  tc  awing  wiftli  thought 
md  imagery.  He  had  a  friend,  however,  who  stood 
bj  him  in  lifc  and  death,  and  who  decently  buried 
Um.  Wheff  poor  selfish  Charles  died,  pieces  of  his 
Tcmains  (cut  from  the  embalming)  were  found  Hoat- 
fag  about  in  kitchen  sinks. 

.»  9, 1700.  Daniel  BemouitK,  professor  of  medl- 
dne  and  natural  philosophy  at  Basil,  a  celebrated 
aiatbcmatician,  like  his  ikther.  His  reputation 
maybe  estimated  by  the  following  anecdote.  He 
ftn  in,  during  a  journey,  with  a  fellow-traveller,  who^ 
bdng  struck  with  his  conversation,  asked  his  name. 
^I  am  BBDid  BcnoviUi,*'  answered  be  with  aim- 
'fikittf.  «<  And  I,"  replied  the  other,  thinking  to 
keep  up  AeJiiU,  «am  Sir  Isaac  Newton.** 
'  ..  10^  1070.  At  Bardsey  Grange,  near  Leeds,  hi 
Yorkthhe,  of  an  ancient  fiunily,  William  Congreie, 
the  wittiest  of  English  dramatists.  The  Duchess  of 
If  arlborough  (heiress  of  the  Duke)  was  so  fend  of 
his  company,  that  not  being  sMe  to  endure  the  sight 
of  bis  empty  chair  at  table,  she  had  an  image  made 
of  him  in  wax,  and  used  to  drink  to  it  as  if  he  were 
fliHve.  '  This  looks  well  fbr  him ;  and  yet  there  is  an 
apparent  heartlessnesB  in  his  plays,  aiiieh  makes  us 
miwilling  to  repeat  in  other  words  wliat  we  have 
aaM  of  his  genius  in  the  '  Supplement*  to  this  Jour- 
md.  No.  9>  Chapter  the  Fourth. 

Same  day,  1706.  In  Broad  street,  near  tiie  Bank, 
•(where  his  fiither,  afterwards  the  cdebrated  Bishop, 
was  reelor  of  St  Ptoler  Le  Poor)  Beiijamin  Hoadly, 
anther  of  the  comedy  of  the  <  Suspiciotts  Husband.* 
He  was  an  eminent  physxeian,  and  a  good-<iiatttred, 
heaevolent  man.  His  play  has  been  thought  as  pro- 
fligate as  those  of  Congreve ;  but  there  is  an  animal 
•pint  in  it,  and  a  native  under-current  of  good  feel- 
ing, very  diflferent  from  the  sophistication  of  Con- 
^reve*s  6ne  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Congreve  writes 
like  a  take  upon  system ;  Hoadly,  like  a  wild  light- 
hearted  youth  from  school. 


0BARA0TBR8   OF    SHAKSPBARB'S 
PIUkTS. 

BY  WILLIAM   HAZLITT. 
KO.  IV. HAMLCT. 

Tbu  is  that  Hamlet  the  Dane,  whom  we  read  of  in 
our  youth,  and  whom  we  seem  almost  to  remember 
•  in  our  after-years ;  he  who  made  that  famous  solilo- 
quy on  life,  who  gave  the  advice  to  the  players,  who 
thought  ^  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  a  steril  pro- 
montory, and  this  brave  o*er-banging  firmament,  the 
air,  this  mi^stical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  a  foul 
ond  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours ;"  whom  **  man 
delighted  not,  nor  woman  neither  ;'*  he  who  talked 
with  the  grave-diggers,  and  moralized  on  Yorick*s 
skull ;  the  school-fellow  of  Rosencranu  and  Guilden- 
stem  at  Wittenberg;  the  friend  of  Horatio;  the 
lover  of  Ophelia ;  he  that  was  mad  and  sent  to  Eng. 
land ;  the  slow  avenger  of  his  father's  death ;  who 
lived  at  the  court  of  Horwendillus  five  hundred 
years  before  we  were  bom,  but  all  whose  thoughts 
we  seem  to  know  as  well  as  we  do  our  own,  because 
we  have  read  them  in  Shakspeare. 

Hamlet  is  a  name :  his  speeches  and  sayings  but 
the  idle  coinage  of  the  poet's  brain.  What  then,  arc 
they  not  real  ?  They  are  as  real  as  our  own  thoughts. 
Their  reality  is  in  the  resder*s  mind.  It  is  we  who 
are  Hamlet.  This  play  has  a  prophetic  truth,  which 
is  above  that  of  history.  Whoever  has  become 
tiioUghtful  and  melancholy  through  his  own  mishaps 
or  those  of  others ;  whoever  has  borne  about  with 
him  the  douded  brow  of  reflection,  and  thought  him- 
aelf  "too  mueh  i'  th'  sun ;"  whoever  has  seen  the 
golden  lamp  of  day  dimmed  by  envious  mists  rwing 
in  his  own  breast,  and  could  find  in  the  world  before 


him  only  a  dull  bUnk  with  nothing  left  remarkable 
in  It;  whoever  has  known  "the  pangs  of  despised 
tove^  the  insolence  of  office,  or  the  spurns  which 
patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes;**  he  who  has 
ftlt  his  mind  nnk  within  him,  «nd  sadness  cling  to 
his  heart  like  a  nudady,  who  has  had  his  hopcf 
blighted  and  bis  youth  staggered  by  the  apparitions 
efalraofo  things;  who  eaooot  bo  wdl  at  eas%  while 
ho  aaaa  evfl  hoeeriog  near  hha  liko  a  spaetre;  whose 
powan  of  oetioo  have  been  aateo  op  by  thought^ 
ho  to  whooB  the  univoraa  seams  infinite,  and  himself 
aothkig ;  whose  bittomets  of  aoul  makes  hhn  oofo- 
lesB  of  oonaequooeea»  and  who  goes  to  a  pUy  m  hk 
best  resource  to  shove  ofl^  to  a  aeoood  remora,  tho 
orila  of  Ud  by  a  moab^epremlotieo  of  ^K^m  ^ihit 
is  the  true  Hamlet. 

We  have  been  so  used  to  this  tragedy  that  we 
hardly  know  how  to  criticise  it  any  more  than  we 
should  know  how  to  describe  our  own  fiices.  But 
we  must  make  such  observations  as  we  can.  It  is  the 
one  of  8bakspeare*s  plays  that  we  think  of  oftenest, 
because  it  abounds  most  in  striking  reflections  on 
human  life,  and  because  the  distresses  of  Hamlet  are 
tiBBsferrad,  by  the  turn  of  his  mind,  to  the  general 
oeeouat  of  humanity.  Whatever  happens  to  him 
we  apply  to  ourselves,  because  he  applies  it  so  himself 
as  a  means  of  general  reasoning.  He  is  a  great 
moraliser ;  and  what  makes  him  worth  attending  to 
is,  that  he  mondises  on  his  own  feelings  and  ezpo' 
rience.  He  is  not  a  common-place  pedant.  If '  Lear  * 
shows  the  greatest  depth  of  passion,  •  Hamlet'  is  the 
moet  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity,  originality,  and 
unstudied  development  of  character.  Shakspeaio 
bad  more  magnanhnity  than  any  other  poet,  and  he 
has  shown  more  of  it  in  this  play  than  in  any  other. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  force  an  interest :  everything 
is  lefk  for  time  and  circumstances  to  unfold.  The 
attention  is  eioited  without  eflfort,  the  incidents  suc- 
oaad  each  other  as  matters  of  course,  the  characters 
think  and  speak  ond  act  just  as  they  might  do.  If  left 
intirely  to  themselves.  There  is  oo  set  purpoee,  no 
straining  ot  a  point  The  observations  are  suggested 
by  the  passing  soene—the  gusts  of  passion  come  and 
go  like  aounds  of  music  borne  on  the  wind.  The 
whole  play  is  an  exact  transcript  of  what  might  be 
aupposed  to  have  taken  place  at  the  court  of  Deo- 
mark,  at  the  remote  period  of  time  fixed  upon,  befcre 
the  modem  refinements  io  morals  and  mannen  were 
heard  of.  It  would  have  been  interesting  enough  to 
have  been  admitted  as  a  by-staoder  in  such  a  scene, 
at  such  a  time,  to  have  heard  and  seen  something  of 
what  was  going  on.  But  here  we  are  more  than 
spectators.  We  have  not  only  "the  outward  p». 
geanu  and  the  signs  of  grief;*'  but  "we  have  that 
within  which  passes  show.**  We  read  the  thoughts 
of  the  heart,  we  catch  the  passions  living  as  they  rise. 
Other  dramatic  writers  give  us  very  fine  versions  and 
paraphrases  of  nature :  but  Shakspeare,  together  with 
his  own  comments,  gives  us  the  original  text,  that 
we  may  judge  for  ourselves.  This  is  a  very  great 
advantage. 

The  character  of  Hamlet  is  itself  a  pure  effusion 
of  genius.  It  is  not  a  character  marked  by  strength 
of  will  or  even  of  passion,  but  by  refinement  of 
thought  and  sentiment.  Hamlet  is  as  little  of  the 
hero  as  a  man  can  well  be :  but  he  is  a  young  and 
princely  novice,  full  of  high  enthusiasm  and  quick 
sensibility — the  sport  of  circumstances,  questioning 
with  fortune  and  refining  on  his  own  feelmgs,  and 
forced  from  the  natural  bias  of  his  disposition  by  the 
strangeness  of  his  situation.  He  seems  incapable  of 
deliberate  action,  and  is  only  hurried  into  extremi- 
ties on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  when  he  has  no  time 
to  reflnct,  and  in  the  scene  where  he  kills  Polonius, 
and  again,  where  he  alters  the  letters  which  Rosen- 
crantz  and  Guildenstt^rn  are  taking  with  them  to 
England,  purporting  his  death.  At  other  times, 
when  he  is  most  lK>und  to  act,  he  remains  pussled, 
undecided,  and  sceptical,  dallies  with  his  pur- 
poses, till  the  occasion  is  lost,  and  always  finds 
some  pretence  to  relapse  into  indolence  and  thougbt- 
Ailness  again.  For  this  reason  he  refused  to  kill  the 
King  when  he  is  at  his  prayers,  atid  by  a  refinement 
in  malice,  which  is  in  truth  only  an  excuse' for  his 


own  want  of  resolution,  defers  his  revenge  to  aomo 
more  fatal  opportunity,  when  he  shall  be  engaged  in 
some  act  '*  that  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in  it." 

**  He  kneela  and  prays, 

And  now  1*11  do*t,  aod  ao  ho  goes  to  heovao. 

And  so  am  I  reveng*d :    thai  womU  h%  $etmm*d.  \ 

He  Idll'd  my  fether,  and  for  that 

I,  his  sole  son,  send  him  to  heaven. 

Why  this  is  reward,  not  revenge. 

Up  sword,  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  Um^   [  ] 

When  be  is  drunk,  asleep^  or  in  a  rage.** 

He  is  tbeprioeo  of  fdiiloaophieal  ^eouktioiMb  oa^ 
because  ho  eannot  have  hie  revenge  perfect,  ooooti- 
ing  to  tho  moat  refined  idea  hia  wish  eon  form,  ho 
misses  it  altogether.  8o  he  scruples  to  trust  the 
soggeationB  of  the  Ghoet,  eootrivea  the  aeene  of  tho 
play  to  hove  surer  proof  of  his  unole*s  guUt,  and  than 
rests  satiafled  with  this  confirmotion  of  hia  suapicicsMb 
ond  the  auceess  of  his  experiment,  instead  of  oetii^ 
npon  it.  Yet  be  is  sensible  of  his  own  weokntM^ 
tazea  himaelf  with  it,  and  tries  to  reason  himsolf  o«t 
of  It. 

*'  How  all  occasions  do  Inform  againt  me^ 

And  spur  my  dull  revenge !     What  la  n  man. 

If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  tune 

Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed?    A  beast ;  no  more.    ; 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  birge  dLseoin*^ 

Looking  before  and  afbr,  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  god-like  reason 

To  rust  in  us  unus*d :  now  whether  It  ho 

Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple 

Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event,.— 

A  thought  which  quarter'd,  hath  but  one  part 

wisdom. 
And  ever  three  parte  coward :— I  do  not  know  J  ', 
Why  yet  I  live  to  say,  this  thing*8  to  do ; 
Sith  I  have  cause,  and  wUl,  and  strength,  and  meaai 
To  do  it.     Examples  gross  as  earth  excite  mo : 
Witness  this  army  of  such  mass  and  charge^ 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince, 
Whose  spirit,  with  divine  ambition  pufPd,  J 
Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event, 
Expoemg  what  is  mortal  and  unsure 
To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger  dare. 
Even  for  an  egg-sheU.    *Tis  not  to  be  great. 
Never  to  stir  without  great  argument; 
But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw. 
When  honour's  at  the  stake.     How  stand  I  then, 
That  have  a  father  killed,  a  mother  8tain*d, 
Excitemente  of  my  reason  and  my  blood. 
And  let  all  sleep,  while  to  my  shame  I  see 
The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men,^  ] 
That  for  a  fantasy  and  trick  of  fiune, 
Go  to  their  graves  like  beds,  fight  for  a  plot 
Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause. 
Which  is  not  tomb  enough  and  continent 
To  hide  the  slain  ? — O,  from  this  time  forth. 
My  thoughta  be  bloody  or  be  nothing  worth  !**    . 

Still  he  does  nothing ;  and  this  very  specidation  on 
his  own  infirmity  only  affords  him  another  occasion 
for  indulging  it  It  is  not  for  any  want  of  attach- 
ment to  hb  father  or  abhorrence  of  his  murder  that 
Hamlet  is  thus  dilatory,  but  it  Is  more  to  his  taste 
to  indulge  his  imagination  in  reflecting  upon  tho 
enormity  of  the  crime  and  refining  on  his  schemes  Of 
vengeance,  than  to  put  them  into  immediate  practice. 
His  ruling  passion  is  to  think,  not  to  act :  and  any 
▼ague  pretence  that  flatters  this  propensity  instantly 
diverte  him  from  his  previous  purposes. 

The  moral  perfection  of  this  character  haa  been 
called  in  question,  we  think,  by  those  who  did  not 
understand  it.  It  is  more  interesting  than  accord- 
ing to  rules:  amiable  though  not  feultless.  The 
ethical  delineations  of  "  that  noble  and  liberal  casn- 
ist**  (as  Shakspeare  has  been  well  called)  do  not 
exhibit  the  drab-cc^oured  quakerism  of  morality. 
His  plays  are  not  copied  either  from  '  The  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,*  or  firom  <  The  Academy  of  CompH- 
mente ! '  We  confSess,  we  are  a  little  shocked  at  the 
want  of  reflnement  In  those  who  are  shocked  at  the 
want  of  refinement  In  Hamlet  The  want  of  punc- 
tilious exactness  in  his  behaviour  either  partakes  of 
the  *'  license  of  the  time,**  or  else  belongs  to  the 
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ytrj  ezoen  ofinfllectual  reineimnt  in  4h«  «liMeao» 
ler»  which  makc^  the  common  rukt  of  lif(^  m  woU 
«•  bis  own  purpose^  sit  loose  upon  him.  He  nay  be 
said  to  be  amenable  only  to  the  tElbuaal  of  baa  pirn 
thoqghtit  and  is  too  loneb  taken  up  with  the  «iry 
world  of  contemplation  to  lay  as  much  stress  as  he 
OUlght  on  the  practical  consequences  of  things.  His 
habitual  principles  of  action  are  nnhingfd  and  out 
of  joint  with  the  time.  His  conduct  to  Ophelia  is 
quite  natural  in  his  circumstances.  It  is  that  of 
•seamed  sererity  only.  It  is  the  eflbct  of  disap- 
pointed hope,  of  bitter  regrets,  of  affection  su^ended, 
not  oblitemted,  by  ^the  distraetions  of  the  scene 
aroond  him !  Amidst  the  natural  and  preternatural 
hoRors  of  his  sitoation,  he  might  be  eioused  in  deH- 
eaoj  from  carrying  on  a  regular  courtship.  When 
**  his  flitber's  spirit  was  in  arma,**  it  was  not  a  time 
§ar  the  son  to  make  love  in.  He  could  neither 
marry  Ophelia,  nor  wound  her  mind  by  explaining 
dia  cause  of  hb  alienation,  which  be  durst  hardly 
mat  himself  to  think  of.  It  would  have  taken  him 
^pears  to  have  come  to  a  direct  explanation  on  the 
petnt.  In  the  harassed  state  of  hb  mind,  he  could 
not  have  dene  otherwise  than  be  did.  His  conduct 
daee  not  contiadiet  what  he  says  when  he  sees  her 
funeralr—-  ^ 

:     **  I  loved  Ophelia !  forty  thousand  brothers 
i    Could  not  with  all  their  quantity  of  lova 
;    Make  up  my  sum.** 

Nothing  can  be  more  afiRsotiqg  or  beatttilul  than 
the  Queen's  apostrophe  to  Ophelia  on  throwing 
flowers  into  the  gprave,— 

*<  $weet8  to  the  sweet,  fitfeweU.1 
^     I  bop*d  thou  should'st  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wiib : 
I  thought  thy  bride^bed  to  have  decked,  sweet  maid. 
And  not  have  strew'd  thy  grave.** 

Shakspeare  was  thoroughly  a  master  of  the  mixed 
motives  of  human  character,  and  he  here  shows  ue 
the  Queen,  who  was  so  criminal  in  some  respects, 
not  without  sensibility  and  affiiotkm  in  other  relations 
of  life.  Ophelia  is  a  oharaoter  almost  too  exquisitely 
touching  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Oh  rose  of  May  !  oh 
flower  too  soon  fiuied!  Her  love,  her  madness,  her 
death,  are  described  with  the  truest  touches  of  ten- 
derness and  pathos.  It  is  a  character  which  nobody 
but  Shakspeare  could  have  drawn  in  the  way  that 
he  has  done,  and  to  the  conception  of  which  there  is 
not  even  the  smallest  approach,  except  in  some  of 
the  old  romantic  ballads.  Her  brother,  Laertes,  is  a 
character  we  do  not  like  so  well :  he  is  too  hot  and 
choleric,  and  somewhat  rodomontade.  Fblonius  ia  a 
perfect  character  in  its  kind ;  nor  is  there  any  founda- 
tion for  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the 
consistency  of  this  part.  It  is  said  that  he  acts  very 
foolishly  and  talks  very  sensibly.  There  is  no  incon- 
sistency in  that.  Again,  that  he  talks  wisely  at  one 
Ume  and  foolishly  at  another;  that  his  advice  to 
Laertes  is  very  sensible,  and  his  advice  to  the  King 
and  Queen  on  the  subject  of  Hamlet's  madness  very 
ridiculous.  But  he  gives  the  one  as  a  £uher,  and  is 
sincere  in  it ;  be  gives  the  other  as  a  mere  courtier, 
a  busy-body,  and  is  accordingly  officious^  garruloos, 
and  impertinent.  In  short»  Shakspeare  has  been 
accused  of  inconsistency  in  this  and  other  characters, 
only  because  he  has  kept  op  the  distbction  which 
there  is  in  nature*  between  the  ondentandings  and 
the  moral  habits  of  men,  between  the  absurdity  of 
their  ideas  and  the  absurdity  of  their  motives. 
Polonius  is  not][a  fool,  but  he  makes  himself  so. 
His  folly,  whether  in  his  aetionfl  or  speedies,  comes 
under  the  bead  of  impropriety  of  intention. 

We  do  not  like  to  see  our  author's  plays  acted,  and 
least  of  aU,  'Hamlet.'  There  is  no  play  that  suflers 
80  much  in  being  transferred  to  the  stage.  Hamlet 
himself  seems  hardly  capable  of  being  acted.  Mr 
Kemble  unavoidably  fails  in  this  character  from  a 
want  of  ease  and  variety.  The  character  of  Hamlet 
18  made  up  of  undulating  lines;  it  has  the  yielding 
flexibility  of  '*  a  wave  o*  th*  sea.**  Mr  Kemble  plays 
it  like  a  man  in  armour,  with  a  determined  invete- 
racy of  purpose,  in  one  undeviating  straight  line, 
which  is«8  ramota  inm  tha 


refined  euseeptibility  of  tha  ehataotec,  as  tiie  sharp 
angles  and  absupt  starts  which  Mr  Keen  introducea 
into  the  part.  Mr  Keen's  Hamlet  is  as  much  too 
qtlenetie  and  rash  as  Mr  Kemblc*s  is  too  deliberate 
and  formal.  His  manner  is  loo  strong  and  pointed. 
He  throws  a  severity,  approachiag  to  virulence,  into 
the  common  observations  and  answers  There  is 
nothing  of  this  in  Hamlet.  He  is,  as  it  wese»  flap- 
ped up  in  his  reflections,  and  only  ikimis  alomeU 
There  should,  therefore;,  be  no  attempt  to  impress 
what  he  says  upon  others  by  a  studied  exaggeration 
of  emphasis  or  manner ;  no  iaikinp  at  his  heamrs* 
There  should  be  as  much  of  the  gentleman  and  scho- 
lar as  possible  inflised  into  the  part,  and  as  little  ef 
the  actor.  A  pensive  air  of  sadness  should  sit  rdue- 
taatly  upon  his  brow,  but  no  appearance  of  fixed  and 
sullen  gloom.  He  is  full  of  weakness  and  melan- 
choly, but  there  is  no  harshness  in  his  nature.  He 
is  the  most  amiable  of  misanthropes      I, 


9PUigB&'g  AHOUISa  oil  THB 

DuaiNO  one  of  the  rebellions  of  the  unhappy  Irish, 
the  author  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  who  had  been 
secretary  to  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  resided  in  a  house 
which  was  part  of  the  forfeited  estate  of  the  Earl  of 
Desmond.  It  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  his 
in&nt  child  in  it.  What  efiect  this  must  have 
had  upon  a  man,  who,  to  the  natural  tender nesa 
of  a  fiuher,  joined  all  the  sensibility  of  a  poet,  ia  here 
intimated  in  one  of  the  most  affecting  dialogues  and 
bursts  of  passion  we  ever  read.  The  passage  is  in 
the  [appendix  to  ^Mr  Landor*s  beautiful  book  about 
Shakspeare.  Essex's  half-playful  kindliness,  and 
arch  anticipations  of  the  possibilities  of  ordinary  com- 
fort, before  he  is  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
admirably  prepare  for  its  dreadfulness,  when  it  is 
disclosed ;  and  the  paroxysm  of  the  wretched  father 
is  truly  awful.  His  beart^seems  caught,  and  made 
mad,  in  the  fires  that  consumed  hie  infimt. 

Sramia.  Interregafte  me,  my  lord,  that  I  may 
answer  each  question  distinctly,  my  mind  being  in 
utter  coBfbsioB,  at  what  I  have  seen  and  undergone. 
fft  Easax.  Ofve  me  thy  account  and  opinion  of  these 
very  aflhirs,  as  thou  leftest  them ;  for  I  would  rather 
know  one  part  wdl,  than  all  imperfectly ;  and  the 
violences  of  which  I  have  heard  witiiin  the  day  sur- 
pass be^f.  Why  weepest  thou,  my  gentle  Spenser  ? 
Hbve  the  rebels  reached  thy  house? 

Spznszr.  They  have  plundered  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed it? 

Essxx.  I  grieve  for  thee,  and  will  see  thee  righted. 

SrxKsxa.  In][this  they  have  little  harmed  me. 

Essxx.  How !  I  have  heard  it  reported  that  thy 
grounds  are  fertile,  and  thy  mansion  large  and 
pleasant. 

SrxMsxa.  If  river,  and  lake,  and  meadow  ground, 
and  mountain,  could  render  any  place  the  aodbe 
of  pleasantness,  pleasant  was  mine,  indeed!  On 
the  lovely  banks  of  MuUa,  I  found  deep  con- 
tentment: under  the  dark  alders  did  I  muse  and 
meditate.  InnoeaU  hope$  Wire  my  graved  caret, 
and  my  playfuUeei  fancy  was  unik  hmtOiy  wiMhee, 
Ah !  surely  of  all  cruelties,  the  worst  is  to  extinguish 
our  kindness.  Mine  is  gone;  I  love  the  people  and 
the  land  no  longer.  My  lord,  aak  me  not  about 
them ;  I  may  speak  injuriously. 

Essax.  Think  rather,  then,  of  thy  happier  hours 
and  busier  occ«palion«;  these  likewise  may  iastmct 
me. 

&iHssa.  Tbe  first  seeds  I  sowed  in  tiie  garden, 
ere  the  old  castle  was  made  habitaUe  for  my  lovely 
bride^'were  acorns  from  Penrimrst.  I  planted  a  fittle 
aak  before  my  mansion  at  tbe  birth  of  each  child. 
My  son^  I  said  to  myself,  riiall  often  play  in  the 
duMles  of  them  when  I  am  gone  ;  and  every  year 
ihall  they  take  the  measaie  of  their  growth,  as  fondly 
as  I  take  theirs. 

Essxx.  Well,  wen ;  but  let  not  this  thought  make 
tiiee  weep  so  bitterly. 

SrXMsxB.  Poison  may  oose  from  beautify  plants; 
deadly  grief  from  deareat  reminiscences.  I  must 
grieve;  I  nroit  weep.     It  seems  tbe  law  cf  Ood, 


and  dbe  mdkf  «ne  Ibat  OMn  are  not  dhposad  «o. 
controvert.  In  the  peifbrmanee  «f  this  akne  da 
they  ^fieeinally  dUl  eaa  anotfMX. 

£sen.  denser  I  I  wiiih  I  had  at  hand  any  argu- 
ment or  persuasions  of  force  suflhsient  to  reisave  thy 
sorrow:  1>ut  ^feaUy  I  km  <not  in  tbe  bdbit  af  ecaing 
men  grieve  at  anything,  except  tbe  loss  df  A^ur  a* 
court,  or  of  a  hawk,  or  of  a  buck- hound.  And  ware 
/  to  wtar-ouimy  eandoleme  to  a  man  ofihydhtnumnt 
in  the  tame  round,  roU-eatt  phratet  we  employ  with  ant 
another  ^pon  thete  occationt,  I  tkould  be  ipnlty,  not  of 
intineerity,  but  of  intolenet.  True  grief  kati  ever 
tomtthmg  tacred  in  its  and  when  it  vitiieth  a  wite  man 
and  a  brave  one,  it  matt  holy.  Nay,  kiss  not  my 
hand ;  he  whom  God  visitetb,  hath  God  with  him* 
In  his  presence  what  am  I? 

SrxNssa.  Never  so  great,  my  lord,  as  at  this  hour, 
when  you  see  aright  who  is  greater.  May  He  aid 
your  counsels,  and  preserve  your  life  and  glory. 
Essxx.  Where  are  thy  firiends?  are  they  with  thee? 
Srsnaaa.  Ah,  where^  indeed!  Generous,  true- 
hearted  Philip,  where  art  thou!  whose  presence 
was  iMAto  me  peaee  and  safoty,  whose  smile  was 
oontentmant,  and  whose  praise  renown.  My  lord,  I 
cannot  but  think  of  him  among  still  heavier  losses*: 
he  was  my  earliest  friend,  and  would  have  tau|^t  me 
wisdom. 

Essex.  Pastoral  poetry,  my  dear  Spenser,  doth  not 
require  tears  and  lamentations.  Dry  thine  eyes; 
rebuild  thine  house :  the  queen  and  council,  I  ven* 
ture  to  promise  thee^  wiU  make  ample  amends  for 
every  evil  thou  hast  sustained.  What.'  does  that 
hiforce  thee  to  wail  still  louder  ? 

Spxnssr.  Pardon  m^  bear  wita  me,  most  noble 
heart !  I  have  lost  what  no  council,  no  queen,  no 
Essex  can  restore. 

Essax.  WewiUseethat!  There  are  other  swords, 
and  other  arms,  to  wield  them,  besides  a  Leicester^ 
and  a  Baleigh's.  Others  can  crush  their  enemies, 
and  serve  their  friends. 

SsBMsaa.  O  my  sweet  child !  and  of  many  so 
powerful,  many  so  wise  and  so  beneficent,  was  there 
none  to  save  thee  ?     None !  none .' 

EssKx.  I  now  perceive  that  thou  now  lamentest  what 
almost  every  father  is  destined  to  lament.  Happiness 
must  be  bought,  although  the  payment  must  be  de- 
layed. Consider  the  same  calamity  might  have  be- 
follen  thee  here  in  London.  Neither  the  houses  of 
ambassadors,  nor  the  pabu^es  of  kings,  nor  the  altars 
of  God  hlmsdf,  are  asylums  against  death.  How 
do  I  know  but  under  this  very  roof  there  may  sleep 
some  btent  caUunity,  that  in  an  instant  shall  cover 
with  gloom  every  inmate  of  the  bouse,  and  every  far 
dependant? 

SrxNsxa.   God  avert  it ! 

Essxx.  Every  day,  every  hour  of  the  year,  do 
hundreds  mourn  what  thou  moamest. 

SrxNsxa.  Oh  no,  no,  no!  Calamities  there  are 
around  us ;  calamities  there  are  all  over  the  earth ; 
calamities  there  ara  in  all  seasons;  but  none  in  any 
season,  none  in  any  place,  like  mine. 

Essex.  So  say  all  fathers;  so  say  all  husbands. 
Look  at- any  old  mantion-houte,  and  let  the  tun  shine 
at  gloriomhf  at  it  may  on  the  golden  vanet,  on  the  armt 
recently  quartered  over  the  gateway,  on  the  embayed 
window,  and  on  the  happy  pair  that  happily  are  toying 
atMi  nmerthelett,  thou  mayett  eiiy,  that  ^f  a  certainty 
the  eamt  fabric  hath  teen  much  torrow  within  itt  cham^ 
bertf  and  heard  many  waiUngt:  and  each  time  thit 
wat  the  heaviett  ttroke  qf  alL  Funerals  have  passed 
along  through  the  stout-hearted  knights,  upon  the 
wainscot,  and  amidtt  the  laughing  nympht  upon  the 
arras.  Old  servants  have  shaken  their  heads,  as  if 
toH^d)ody  had  deceived  them^  when  they  found  that 
beauty  and  nobility  could  perish.  Edmund !  the 
things  that  are  too  true,  pass  by  us  as  if  they  were 
not  true  at  all ;  and  when  they  have  singled  us  out^ 
then  only  do  they  strike  us.  Thou  and  I  mu^t  go 
too.  Perhaps  the  next  year  may  blow  us  away  with 
its  fallen  leaves.* 

SrxKsiiu  For  you,  my  lord,  many  yeats  (I  trust) 
are  waiting  t  J  never  sball  sea  those  fidlen  leaves. 

*  It  happened  sa 
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No  UtS,  no  bad  will  ipring  upon  Um  ttrth  btfort  I 
Mnk  into  her  breast  for  erer. 

Essxx.  Thou,  who  trt  wiier  thaa  moft  xntn)\ 
should  bear  with  patlenoe,  equanimity,  and  courage^ 
what  is  common  to  alL  ^ 

'■'  SnssEm.  Enouj^!  enough!  enouglit  Have  ill 
men  seen  their  infimts  burnt  to  astiea  before  their 

Esux.  Gneious  God!  Merdftil  Father!  what  is 
this? 

'*  Spbkske.  Burnt  alive!  burnt  to  ashes!  burnt  to 
ashes !  The/lamet  dart  thar  serpent  Umgun  through 
the  nunery  window  ;  I  cannot  quit  thte^my  Eiiadbeth  / 
loannot  lay  down  our  Edmund,  Oh  thueflamtt  I  they 
pereteute,  they  hiss  %q)on  my  brain,  they  taunt  wte  with  their 
Jierce,  foul  voices,  they  carp  at  me,  they  wither  tne,  they 
eomume  me,  throwing  bach  to  me  a  little  of  life,  to  roO 
And  tuffkr  'in,  with  their  /hnys  upon  me, — Ask  me, 
my  lord,  the  things  you  wish  to  know  from  me — I 
may  answer  them — I  am  now  composed  again. 
Command  me,  my  gracious  lord!  *I  would  yet 
serve  you — soon  I  shall  be  unable.  You  hare 
stooped  to  raise  me  up ;  you  bnie  borne  with  me ; 
you  have  pitied  me,  even  like  one  not  powerful ;  you 
have  brought  comfort,  and  will  leave  it  with  me ; 
for  gratitude  is  comfort. 

Oh  I  my*jnemory  stands  all  a  tip-toe  onfpne  point: 
-when  it  drops  ftvm  it,  then  it  perishes.  F  Spare  me  ; 

.  ask  me  nothing  j  let  me  weep  Jfefbre  you  in  peace — the 
kindest  act  of  greatness*    ' 

l^ssBX.    /  should  rather  have  dared  to  mount  into  the 

.  midst  of  the  conflagration,  than  1  now  dare  entreat  thee 
THOt  to  meep.  The  tears  that  overflow  thy  heart, 'my 
Spenser,  ^will  stanch  "and  heal  it  in  their  sacred 
streams,  but  not  without  hope  in  God. 

Spxksxr.  My  hope  in  God  is,  that  I  may  Mon  see 
again  what  he  has  taken  from  me.  Amidst  1  he 
myriads  of  angels,  there  is  not  one  so  beautiful :  ai  4 
even  he,  if  there  be  any,  who  is  appointed  my  gusi  - 
diao,  could  never  love  me  sa  Ah!  these  are  idk 
thoughts,  vain,  wandering,  distempered  dreams.  If 
there  were  'ever  guardian  angels,  he  who  so  winted 
one,  my  helpless  boy,  would  not  have  left  Msse  arms 
Mpon  my  knees, 

Essex.  God  help  and  sustain  thee,  too  gentle 
Spenser !  I  never  will  desert  thee.  But  what  am  I  ? 
Great  they  have  called  me !  Alas !  how  powerless, 
then,  and  infantile,  is  greatness  in  the  presence  of 
calamity ! 

Come,  give  me  thy  hand:  let  us  walk  up  and 
down  the  gallery.  Bravely  done!  I  wUl  envy  .no 
more  a  Sidney  or  a  Bal^gh. 


***•  TABLB   TALK. 

"'  —  Malherbe,Tthe  French^poet,'  was  very  'free  of 
his  speech.  The  Archbishop  of  Rouen  having  de- 
sired of  him,  as  a  great  favour,  that  he  would  be 
present  at  a  sermon  which  be  was  to  preach,  had 
invited  him  to  dinner.  When  the  cloth  was  taken 
away,  Malherbe  fell  fast  asleep;  and  the  bishop 
waking  him  to  casry  him  to  the  sermon,  he  desired 
to  be  excused,  for  that  he  found  he  should  have  "  a 
comfortable  nap  without  it.'*, 

"   TOWKE  OmCAIUXD  BT  KINDKXSS.    1 

'^e  exercise  of  positive  efficient  benevolence  to- 
wards inferiors,  brings  with  it  increase  of  the  power 
which  constitutes  superiority.     Of  two  men  occupy- 
ing a  pontion  of  equality  as  regards  others,  the  man 
who  contributes  most  to  the  happiness  of  those  others, 
will  infidlibly  become  the  most  influential ;  will  dis- 
pose of  a  greater  quantity  of  service.      He  will 
strengthen  his  pontion  by  augmenting  the  number 
of  hb  good  deeds.     Every  benefit  conferred  on  others 
will  be  prolific  to  himselC  And  the  benefits  conferred 
on  others  increase  the  power  of  others ;  and  the  in- 
crease of  power  in  the  hands  of  those  willing  to  do 
him  service,  is  the  increase  of  his  own  power.     The 
compound  interest  brought  to  effective  benevolence 
by  deeds  of  benevolence,  is  happily  limitless ;  of  the 
seeds  scattered  by  the  husbandry  of  virtue,  few  will 
turn  out  barren.— ^cfiCAam*!  Deontology. 


raasBvuiAircs  xv  a  favoueits  object. 
Iw  conducting  one  of  his  geometrical  surveys,  it  is 
animating  to  see  the  fortitude  and  skill  displayed 
by  .  Delambre,  the  astronomer.  In  a  letter  to 
Laknde,  written  in  1797,  he  thus  expresses  him- 
self:—«  I  had  about  six  hours*  work,  and  I 
could  not  do  it  in  less  than  ten  days.  In  the 
morning  I  mounted  to  the  signal,  which  I 
left  at  sunset.  The  nearest  inn  was  that  at  SuUers, 
to  which  it  took  me  three  hours  to  go,  and  as  much 
to  return,  and  the  road  was  the  worst  I  have  met 
with.  At  httt  I  resolved  to  take  up  my  lodging  in  a 
neighbouring  cow-house ;  I  say  neighbouring,  because 
it  vras  only  at  the  distance  of  an  hour's  walk.  During 
these  ten  da3rs  I  could  not  take  off  my  clothes ;  I 
slept  upon  hay,  and  lived  on  milk  and  cheese.  All 
this  time  I  could  hardly  ever  get  sight  of  the  two 
otjects  at  once ;  and  during  the  observations,  as  well 
as  in  the  long  intervals  which  they  left,  I  was  alter- 
nately burned  by  the  sun,  frozen  by  the  wind,  and 
drenched  by  the  rain.  I  passed  thus  ten  or  twelve 
hours  every  day,  exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather;  but  nothing  annoyed  me  so  much  as  the 
inaction.**— A»^ai«  GaOery. 

AKOBK. 

That  which  most  tickles  us  in  this  passion 
is  the  seeming  justice  of  it,  and  that  it  appears  to 
excuse  itself  by  the  malice  of  another.  We  ought 
not,  however,  to  entertain  it;  for  to  commit  the 
correction  of  an  offence  to  anger,  'were  to  punish 
vice  by  itself.  Reason,  which  should  govern,  will 
admit  no  such  officers  as  execute  at  their  .own  license 
without  her  authority  :  to  her,  violence  is  improper 
who  will  (like  nature)  do  all  by  the  compass.  She 
conceives  that  such  violent  motions  only  proceed 
from  the  imbecility  of  such  as  have  them ;  who,  like 
diildren  and  old  men,  trip  and  run  when  they  think 
to  walk. — Du  Vaix. 

IlTTKaXSTIVO   DXDICAnOV. 

r  To  Thomas  CaUlecott,ofthe  Middle  Temple,  Esq., 
who  materially  assisted  in  the  completion  of  the  pre- 
sent volume.  This  <  Treatise  on  English  Versifiea. 
tion  *  is  affectionately  dedicated  by  his  schoolfellow 
in  Winchester  CoU^e,  and  friend  of  seventy  years 
standing,^ThB  Author,  W.  C,  Oxford,  AprUS,  1827. 
— [The  Rev.  William  Crowe,  Public  Orator  of  the 
Universi^.  A  punster,  who  was  by  when  this  de- 
dication was  read  out  loud,  said  (but  with  no  want 
of  reverence)  that  he  thought  it  time  for  a  friend  of 
so  long  **  standing  "  to  take  a  chair,]     ,\ 

JOSEPH    WABTON    AKD    POPE*S   COUSIK. 

The  sex  in  general  were  partial  to  him ;  and  the 
editor  has  frequently  seen  the  young,  the  handsome, 
and  the  gay,  deserted  by  the  belles,  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  Doctor :  whilst  he  was,  on  his  part, 
thoroughly  accessible,  and  imparted  his  lively  sallies 
and  instructive  conversation  with  the  most  gallant 
and  iq>propriate  pleasantry.  He  was  a  great  admirer 
of  beauty ;  nor  was  it  in  his  nature  to  use  a  rude  ex- 
pression  to  a  female.  He  had,  moreover,  a  great 
tenderness  and  love  for  children,  and  fully  exempli- 
fied the  maxim,  that  wherever  there  are  a  uniform 
tenderness  to  the  female  sex,  and  an  indulgent  notice 
of  children,  there  is  a  warm  and  feeling  heart.  His 
politeness  to  the  ladies,  however,  was  once  put  to  a 
hard  test.  He  was  invited,  whilst  Master  of  Win- 
chester, to  meet  a  relative  of  Pope,  who,  from  her 
connection  with  the  fitmily,  he  was  taught  to  believe 
could  furnish  him  with  much  valuable  and  private 
information.  Incited  by  all  that  eagerness  which  so 
strongly  characterized  him,  he,  on  his  introduction, 
sat  immediately  close  to  the  lady,  and,  by  inquiring 
her  consanguinity  to  Pope,  entered  at  once  on  the 
subject,  when  the  following  dialogue  took  place  :— 
'<  Pray,  sir,  did  you  not  write  a  book  about  my  cousin 
Pope?** — "Yes,  madam.**— "  They  tell  me  *twas 
vastly  clever.  He  wrote  a  great  many  plays,  did  not 
he  ?  ** — **  I  have  heard  only  of  one  attempt,  madam.** 
.— "  Oh,  no,  I  beg  your  pardon,  that  was  Mr  Shak- 
speare:  I  always  confound  them.*' — This  was  too 
much  even  for  the  Doctor's  gallantry ;  he 
replied  '/<  Certainly,  madam  ;**  'and,  with  a  bow, 
changed  his  seat  to  the  contrary  side  of  the  room. 


where  he  sate,  to  the  amusement  of  a  large  party. 
With  such  a  mingled  countenance  of  archness  and 
chagrin,  such  a  struggle  between  hb  taste  for  the 
ridiculous,  and  his  natural  politeness,  as  could  be 
pourtrayed  but  by  his  speaking  and  expressive'coun- 
tenanoe.  In  a  few  minutes  he  quitted  the  company, 
but  not  without'  taking  his  leave  of  the  lady  in  the 
most  polite  and  unaffected  manner. —  WooTs  Li/i  of 
Warton. 


!  VULASAirV    XlPOSTULATIOir    or  OOXTHS  8 
WITB    HXESXLr. 

Yesterday,  however,  I  could  not  bear  myself  any 
longer,  and  so  I  scolded  myself  heartily,  and  said 
'<  Shame  on  thee,  old  Rathin  (Counselloreas),  thou 
hast  had  happy  days  enough  in  the  world,  and  thy 
Wolfgang  to  boot  ;  and  now,  when  the  evil  day 
comes,  thou  must  e*en  take  it  kindly,  and  not  make 
these  wry  faces.  What  dost  thou  mean  by  being  so 
impatient  and  naughty  when  it  pleases  God  to  lay 
the  cross  upon  thee?  What,  then  1  thou  wantest  to 
walk  on  roses  for  ever?  now  when  thou  art  past  the 
time,  too— past  seventy  !**  Thus,  you-  see,  I  talked 
to  myself,  and  directly  after  my  heart  was  lighter, 
and  all  went  better,  because  I  myself  was  not  ao 
naughty  and  disagreeable. — ReeoBeetions  of  Goethe* ,  J 


TO    THB    BDITOR    OF    THB    I.ONDOH 
JOURNAL,    ON   HZ8   MOTTO, 

(^TO    ASSIST   THK    iNQViaiNG,     ANIMATE   THX    STAUO- 
OUKG,   AKD  smPATHISX  WITH  ALL.**) 

Taus  friend !  thou  dost  indeed  assist 

TK  inquiring  in  their  souls*  distress  ;  ] 
When  error  wraps  them  like  a  mist 
i'   In  its  drear,  maxy  wilderness, 
Then  comest  thou,  with  out%stretdk*d  hands  and  heart. 
The  mist  is  pass*d — and  world !  how  sweet  thou  art ! 

Kind  friend !  thy  words  no  animate 

The  struggling,  when  their  ^irits  foil ; 
£ven  though  equal  to  our  fote. 

The  mind  will  sometimes  seem  to  quail. 
With  low,  pale  voice  thus  whisp*ring  in  our  car^-r  '  ^ 
"^How  useless  are  thy  effbrts !  how  severe  r  _ 

Dear  friend  !  aye  thou  dost  sympathise 
With  aU  who  tread  the  common  earth  ;    * 

The  poor,  rich,  ignorant  or  wise. 
Their  hopes,  their  sufferings,  their  mirth. 

All  find  thy  heart  an  ever-open  home : 

Ah !  never  may  itself^  unshelter'd,  roam ! 

J.  S.  7 
HaU,  Jan.  7,  1835. 

*«*  Thankful  as  wc  are,  personally,  to  the  writer 
of  these  verses,  readers  like  him  (and  fortimately  we 
have  many)  will  believe  us  when  we  say.'that  we  pub- 
lish them  quite  as  much  for  the  evidence  they  afford 
of  the  salutary  effect  of  hopeful  writing  upon  good 
hearts. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

*  Ugdino*  and  the  <  Iron  Mask*  shall  be  turned  to 
account,  as  D.  G.  wishes. 

R.  H.  R.  (whom  we  ^are  glad  we  please)  says,  in 
reference  to  our  want  of  room  for  more  correspond- 
ence^ that  we  might  employ  a  smaller  type.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  readers  (not  aged  ones  either) 
who  complain  that  our  type  is  too  small,  and  that 
they  cannot  read  it  by  candle-light.  What  are  we 
to  do? 

An  inquiry  has  been  made  respecting'  the 
*  Reflector.'  R.  A.,  of  No.  17,  Aake*s  Hospital, 
Hoxton,  says  he  has  a  copy  of  it  to  dispose  of,  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

We  should  like  to  publish  some  of  the  stanzas  of 
'  Thoughts  on  an  Infant*s  Death,* — indeed  all  of 
them,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  writing  of  the 
author.  But  the  poem  has  too  little  of  his  origi- 
nality, considering  its  length. 


LoMUON  :   Publuhcd  by  H.  Hoopsn,  Pall  Mall  Eaat,  and 
■applied  to  Country  Agents  by  G.  Knioht,  Ladgate-streot. 
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BT  IGEKTON   WBBBI. 


[Thx  Editor  of  this  Journal  believes  be  may  say,  that 
in  the  various  periodicals  which  he  has  conducted, 
it  has  been  his  good  fortune  to  introduce  more  talent 
and  genius  to  the  public  than  any  other ;  he  means 
such  as  have  made  out  a  lasting  case  with  their 
names,  or  where  they  have  not  yet  done  so,  are  in 
the  way  to  do  it,  and  have  had  their  pretensions 
admitted  by  the  few  who  make  fome.     Not  only  are 
the  splendid  names  of  Shkllet  and  Kiats  in  his  list, 
but  the  reader  would  be  surprised  if  he  knew  how 
many  eminent  ones  in  learning,  in  criticism,  and  in 
politics,  now  flourishing,  and  therefore  not  abruptly 
to  be  mentioned,  began  their  career  in  the  pages  of 
the  '  Examiner  *  and  the  *  Reflector/    Nor  will  the 
*  Tatler  *  want  its  names ;  nor  the  Lonoox  Journal. 
It  has  ever  been  his  boast  that  he  has  been  a  sort  of 
literary   Robin   Hood,  and  got  companions  to  act 
under  him  who  have  beaten  him  at  his  own  weapons, 
and  he  now,  in  introducing  his  young  friend,  Mr 
Wcbbe  (whose  name,  for  very  good  reasons,  he  has 
prevailed  upon  him  to  let  be  known),  takes  Uie  liberty 
with  him  of  saying,  that  he  is  a  far  better  scholar 
than  himself,  a  writer  as  well  as  reader  of  elegant 
LiStio  verse ;  and  that  he  joins  to  this  accomplish- 
ment others  which,  being  greater,  it  might  disconcert 
him  too  much  to  predicate  thus  openly,  and  when  he 
is  about  to  speak  for  himself.     The  Editor,  indeed, 
need  not  have  said  anything  at  all ;  but  liberties  of  a 
similar  kind  arc  taken  with  friends  at  election  meet- 
ings and  dinner  parties,  in  the  overflow  of  party  seal 
and  port  wine ;  and  he  does  not  see  why  the  privilege 
of  uttering  cordial  truths  should  be  denied  to  mo- 
menU    less    equivocal.     The  indulgence  is   at  all 
events  in  agreement  with  the  doctrines  inculcated  in 
the  London  Journal,  and  he  trusts  that  there  is  no 
hearty  reader  but  will  feel  obliged  to  him  for  giving 
way  to  it.] 

ufT  if  avatat  rois  u^fAifots  rt?ittoT»rof 
i%ecu*  ^socR-  Epist.  IV. 

PiRHAFs  there  is  no  one  amongst  the  old  poets 
whom  it  is  so  possible  to  feel  a  love  for  as  Horace. 
There  is  a  sociality  in  wit  and  pleasantry  inadmissible 
in  any  other  departments  of  poetry,  and  when  these 
are  joined  to  a  warm  feeling  of  humanity,  and  a 
mind  furnished  at  once  with  everything  that  is 
delightful  in  invention  and  exquisite  in  taste,  they 
cause  our  affections  to  bound  from  the  writings  to 
the  man,  and  endear  him  to  us  personally  in  a 
manner  which  more  exalted  merits  fail  to  do.  But 
though  few  have  ever  more  incontestably  established 
a  title  to  the  rank  of  poet  than  Horace,  it  is  not 
the  bard  of  "  empyreal  conceit,'*  it  is  not  the  bard 
"  soaring  in  the  high  regions  of  hb  fancy,  with  his 
garland  and  singing-robes  about  Iiim,"  that  we  meet 
with  in  him.  With  all  bis  great  and  varied  powers 
he  never  evinces  that  strength  of  wing  that  could 
have  sustained  him  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the 
poetical  element  His  feelings  indeed  were  warm 
enough — his  polished  imagination  would  have  ensured 
a  grace  to  whatever  he  had  attempted — ^his  judgment 
would  have  secured  it  from  all  great  defects,  but  he 
wanted  that  depth  of  sentiment  and  grandeur  of 
conception — the  **  mens  divinior  atque  os,**  &c.  (the 
diviner  mind  and  the  large-coming  utterance)  as  he 
From  the  Steam-Prcssof  C.  &  W.  RiTNiLf.,  Ut»^e  PultenevMnet. 


who  penned  that  admirable  definition  could  hardly 
have  been  ignorant,  without  which  there  is  no  furor, 
no  epic  glory,  without  which  the  buskin  is  but  a 
sorry  shoe. 

I  believe  Horace  to  have  been  always  in  love  with 
hit  art,  but  it  was  a  divided  attachment     We  see 
many  a  town-bred  lover  so  imposed  upon  by  the 
allurements  of  artificial  beauty  as  sometimes  to  con- 
found adventitious  with  personal  charms,  and  pay 
that  devotion  to  his  mistress  which  is  due  to  the  man- 
tua  maker.     In  the  same  manner  Horace,  I  think,  was 
so  much  devoted  to  the  outward  attractions  of  the 
poetical  art  as  sometimes  to  overlook  matter  of  more 
vital  concern,  and  to  forget  that  poetry,  like  his  own 
Pyrrha,  *<  simplex  munditiis,**  is  not  unfrequently 
*'when  unadorned  adorned  the  most"     He  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  ideas  of  poetry  apart  from 
numbers,  and,  if  so,  all  that  ridicule  of  classical 
association  and  classical   influence  in  which  he  in- 
dulges, must,  I  think,  be  conudered  in  some  measure 
as  recoiling  upon  himself,  since  it  would  appear  from 
this  that  he  drew  his  notions  of  the  art,  not  from  his 
own  undirected  inquiries  concerning  it,  which  would 
inevitably  have  led  him  to  a  higher  conception  of  its 
spiritual  nature,  but  rather  from  a  too  passive  regard 
to  what  had  been  done.      His  admiration   of  the 
manifold  excellencies  of  the  living  art  was  so  profound, 
so  lively  on  the  other  hand  his  perception  of  all  that 
belonged  to  false  taste,  and  he  was  besides  so  admi- 
rable a  practical  critic,  that  he  was  very  naturally 
withdrawn  from  a  more  philosophical  view  of  the 
nature  of  poetry,  to  treat  of  poetry  as  it  was.     It  is 
astonishing  with  what  closeness,  and,  as   I  may  say, 
profestional  diligence  he  has  applied  himself,  in  that 
incomparable  monument  of  common  sense  the  <  Art 
of  Poetry,*  to  an  explanation  of  all  the  tools  of  the 
trade  and  their  several  uses.     Never  for  a  moment 
does  he  l^se  sight  of  the  grand  business  of  verse-making. 
Observe  how  he  introduces  Homer  to  us.  **  With  res- 
pect to  singing  of  wars  and  heroes,**  says  he,*  «  Homer 
has  shown  us  in  what  metre  that  can  be  done,"     He  did 
not  say  ** Homer  has  shown  us  that  these  are  themes  only 
to  be  grasped  by  the  very  highest  reach  of  genius— 
that  they   demand  a  comprehension  and  a  power 
which  no  rules  of  mine  nor  of  any  other  critic  can 
define,  much  less  impart — he  has   shown  us    with 
what  a  more  than  mortal  grandeur  such  subjects  may 
be  invested,  and  what  a  godlike  majesty  of  utterance 
must  belong  to  the  man  who  aspires  to  succeed  to 
such  a  throne  as  his.**     Horace  does  not  say  anything 
of  this  sort ;  but,  says  be,  "  Homer  has  shown  us  in 
what  metre  thai  can  be  done  /**     Then  what  an  exquisite 
spirit  of  aflectation  there  is  in  all  he  tells  us  about 
the  different  species  of  poetical  measures  in  use  or 
out  of  use.     Of  the  elegiac — meaning  to  say  that  it 
was  formerly  only  used  for  plaintive  subjects  but  was 
afterwards  adopted  for  those  of  a  cheerful  kind  also^ 
he  delivers  himself  thus : — *'  At  first  only  lamentation 
was  admitted,  but  subsequently  a  happier  strain  pre- 
vailed ;  the  wish  fulfilled  was  received  into  the  verse.** 
Tlien,  in  the  next  line,  I  confess  I  am  doubtful  of 
the  exact  meaning  intended  by  the  word  exiguos  as 
applied  to  elegoe.     Wc  find  that  word  not  unfre- 
quently employed  in  a  sense  of  disparagement,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  to  be  supposed  that  Horace  meant 

*  I  believe  it  is  always  considered  justifisble,  and  it  is 
assuredly  very  desirable,  todepart  from  the  order  or  even  tiie 
terais  of  the  original,  when  the  spirit  may  be  more  tmly 
preserved  by  a  deviationT 


any  digbt  to  lottgs  and  shorts,  his  dear  TibuUus* 
chosen  measure:  neither  can  he  mean  '< small**  in 
its  relative  sense,  since  he  cannot  intend  to  speak  here 
with  any  exception  as  regards  large  elegies!     To 
suppose  that  he  meant  to  convey  some  reference  to 
the  oomparatire  humbleness  of  the  subjects  usually 
embraced  by  that  style  of  poetry,  seems  to  be  going 
too  hx  about  for  a  meaning.     I  may  be  wrong,  but 
I  can  never  help  fancying  there  is  a  sly  affectation 
lurking  in  the  word,  as  if  he  used  it  in  a  caressing 
way — a  loving  diminutive,  **  Httle  elegies,"  as  we  say 
<' little  dears.**    Then  let  us  see  what  he  has  to  say 
of  his  own  dearly  beloved  iandnu.     It  is  impc^ble 
to  inaagine  a  more  matter-of>foct,  business-like,  com- 
mercial way  of  writing  than  that  with  which  he 
begins  his  account  of  the  iamlnu,     "Syllaba  longa 
brevi,**  &c  might  be  a  bit  picked  at  hazard  out  of  the 
Eton  Grammar,  yet  only  observe  what  a  whimsical 
strain  of  conceit  he  immediately  gets  into.      He 
wants  to  tell  you  that,  whereas  formeriy  the  verse 
consisted  of  six  feet,  all  of  them  ianAuiea,  it  had  been 
common  of  late  to  mix  tptmdeet  up  with  them,  except 
only  in  the  second  and  fourth  feet  of  the  line ;  a 
plain  piece  of  information  one  would  think.     The 
latter  part  of  it  he  delivers  in  the  following  fiuihion  : 
— *<  Recently  however,  in  order  that  it  (the  iambus) 
might  be  enabled  to  come  upon  the  ear  with  more  of 
deliberation  and  force,  it  consented  in  the  most  hand- 
some and  accommodating  manner  to  receive  certain 
stout  epoindeee  into  its  paternal  charge ;  not  however 
that  it  would  carry  its  familiarity  with  them  so  far 
as  to  yield  either  the  second  or  fourth  seat  to  them.** 
Nothing  surely  so  plainly  bespeaks  that  a  man  is 
doating  on  hb  art,  as  this  same  fondling,  spoilt-child 
way  of  speaking  of  it-»these  affectionate  personifica- 
tions ! 

In  treating  of  the  Drama,  Horace  betrays,  no  less 
clearly,  how  larg^e  a  share  he  held  in  those  classical 
prepossessions  which  he  had  so  ridiculed  in  others, 
always  paying  the  same  obsequious  and  unhteitating 
devotion  to  everything  emanating  from  the  Greek 
school ;  and  this  without  seeming  to  be  aware  of  it 
himself — at  least,  so  it  appears  to  me.  His  first 
observation  on  the  subject  of  the  drama  (I  still 
confine  myself  to  the  didactic  poem)  informs  us  how 
admirable  a  measure  the  iambic  trimeter  is  for  walking 
the  stage  on  all  sixes.  •  «  Both  sock  and  buskin," 
he  says,  <*  appropriated  this  foot ;  it  is  such  a  capital 
one  for  dialogue,  and  so  good  for  drowning  the  noise 
in  the  pit,f— besides,  it  seems  as  if  it  was  made  on 
purpose  to  be  acted  to.**  The  next  remark  on  this 
subject  comes  in,  I  am  afraid,  for  the  ambiguous 
praise  of  being  an  unimpeachable  truth  : — <<  A  comic 
subject,**  he  observes,  "  don*t  love  to  be  set  forth  in 
tragic  verses  !**  And  then,  on  a  little  reconsideration 
of  the  matter,  he  makes  this  remarkable  addition  : — 

*  Or  rather  oo  all  threes,  toe  dioogh  six-footed  it  had 
properly  only  three  positive  accents  t  whence  (Sat.  lib.  i.  10.) 
of  Pollio  who  wrote  historical  plays,  **  PoIIio  celebrates  the 
exploits  of  kings,  thrice  striking  the  foot"  {pede  ter 
ptrcusso), 

f  A  "  noise  in  the  pit  **  does  not  seem  a  very  close  trans- 
lation of  populares  strepitut,  certainly ;  yet  I  am  inclined 
tu  think  it  tolerably  correct,  for  as  that  portion  of  the  Ro- 
man theatre  which  answers  to  oar  *<  Pit"  was  called 
popularia,  in  contradistinction  to  orchestrO'-^he  **  .Stafto 
boxes,"  as  we  should  eay^populares  here  will  not  signify, 
in  its  osaal  wide  sense,  belonging  to  the  people^  but  be- 
longinc  to  tk$  PtT  peopU  in  partfeolar ,  those  occtipyiog 
the  pofularia. 
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«*  Also,  the  supper  of  ThyesU  (to  wft,  a  ^ra^siiliifMt) 
is  very  indignant  at  being  related  in  rtxses  of  a  aomio 
kind  r  It  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  exaaptiont 
which  he  makes  to  this  rule — as  where  he  alludes, 
yery  properly,  to  the  fact,  that  the  characters  in  tra- 
gedy are  often  thrown  into  sttuaCkms  in  i^lilah  tbe 
lofty  accenU  of  the  Tragic  Muse  are  no  longar  con- 
sistent with  nature,  and  ordinary  and  evan  common- 
place  words  may  be  much  more  suitably  and  cbarao> 
teristically  employed— in  these  exceptions,  while  you 
think  he  is  tending  to  some  original  and  independent 
views  of  his  own,  he  is  all  the  time  only  leducing  to 
precept  the  examples  of  those  masters  of  the  drama, 
whose  works  and  whose  passages  he  has  in  his  eye 
the  whole  way  through — those  "  exempiaria  Grteca  " 
which  he  so  ^oquently  recommends  to  us  all. 

After  thi^t  and  sundry  ^eoe^lta  giTen  for  making 
characters — ^such  as  Achillea  to  be  impetuous,  Itfedea 
to  be  cruel,  Sec— he  takes  occasion  to  glance  at  the 
poitUnlity  of  original  genius ;  but  it  is  with  an  evident 
tineawnffs  >nd  a  sort  of  nervous  impatience  of  the 
prospect  he  himself  has  opened.  By  way  of  providing 
{^gainst  this  aUrming  contingency,  he  proposes  certain 
rules  to  be  observed  by  those  who  *'  dare  to  form  a 
new  character;"  but  soon  perceiving  the  unpro- 
fitableness of  proscribing  for  such  wrongheaded  people^ 
be  desists  from  further  counsel,  leaving  them  to  shift 
for  themselvea.  lie  then  again  exclaims  against  th^ 
dangers  of  novelty,  recommends  poaching  on  other 
men's  grounds,  suggests  the  expediency  of  turning 
Homer's  < Iliad'  into  a  five-act  piece,  and  finally 
delivers  the  prettiest  defence  of  stealing  extant  in  any 
language;  for  what  he  saya  amounts  to  this — thai 
any  man  may  make  free  with  public  property  (jnJMca 
wuUeries)  if  he  chooses,  with  impunity,  and  that  it  is 
his  own  fault  if  he  is  found  out,  for  that  it  ia  always 
pos^le  to  disguise  a  theft  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
elude  detection  and  make  the  ideas  of  others  pass  for 
one's  own ;  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  this  end  is, 
that  he  should  take  care  to  avoid  too  great  a  closeness 
of  imitation,  not  making  it  a  word-for-word  business 
(mm  verbum  verho  reddere%  which  might  have  an 
awkward  appearance,  but  concealing  the  plagiary 
under  some  judiaious  variation  or  reconstruction; 
and#in  this  way  a  second-hand  article  may  be  got  up 
to  look  as  good  as  new ! 

Perhaps  I  have  got  into  soma  cross-grained  humour, 
but  I  own  I  can  perceive  no  extraordinary  absurdity 
in  that  opening  line  which  our  critic  next  cites  as  so 
rare  a  specimen  of  bathos— 

<*  Of  Priam's  fortune,  and  that  noble  war, 
rUsing,**&c. 

'  It  appeared  that  Homer  always  preferred  to  open 
with  an  appeal  to  the  muse;  whereupon  Horace, 
with  that  unconditional  surrender  of  himself  to  classic 
authority,  with  which  he  taxes  others — and  with 
which  others  may  tax  him, — immediately  determines 
that  every  other  mode  of  beginning  a  poem  must 
be  and  shall  be,  held  unlawful  and  unpardonable. 
**  Sing,  Muse,  the  man  "  may  be  a  better  commence- 
ment, but  surely  no  one  can  say  he  perceives  that 
mighty  difference  between  the  two  examples  which 
Horace  pretends  to  find. 

Most  of  his  rules  reUting  to  dramatic  composi- 
tion display  the  same  tone  of  mind,  the  same  rooted  ad- 
herence to  custom  and  precedent.  Every  play  is  to  con-* 
sist  of  precisely  five  acts  "  neither  more  nor  less  "  (neve 
minor  neu  sit  produetior ;) — only  three  people  or,  at  the 
utmost,  four  are  to  be  engaged  in  conversation  on 
the  stage  at  one  time ; — the  chorus  is  just  to  say  so 
much  and  no  more,  to  a  [certain  effect  and  no  other, 
&c.,  in  short  **  whatever  was,  was  right,"  whatever 
had  been,  was  to  be ; — ^for  all  these  rules  and  regu- 
lations, what  are  they  but  a  mere  enumeration  of 
the  actual  principles  of  tbe  Greek  plays  ? 

I  used  to  wonder  why  Horace  spoke  always  so 
tneeringly  of  Plautus,  a  writer  of  most  uncommon 
merit,  and  who  is  surely  to  be  ranked  immeasurably 
higher  than  his  successor,  Terence,  whether  we  oon- 
aider  the  claims  of  originality — ^which  is  only  to  say 
genius—^  of  wit.  But  it  happened>nfortunate1y 
that  his  Latin  was  a  century  and  a  half  old  in  Ho- 
tace's  time,  and  exhibited  on  its  surface  that  incrust- 
ation of  ^time^  which,  though  in  the  eyes  of  tha  mora 


gtBWBa  coonotveur  H  might  seam  only  thagladde*- 
ing  bee*s  wing  of  a  good  old  vintage,  was  to  tlia 
spoilt  critie  of'  •  Tibur'  a  woitblaM  rust.  Here^it 
least  he  was  not  swayed  by  the  witching  influence  of 
time,  nor  by  the  force  of  opinion.  The  plays  of 
Piantus  were  in  eq>ccial  good  esteem  in  the  Augus- 
tan age,  and  it  is  wall  known  that  thegr  maintained 
their  fboting  on  tha  stage  with  undiminished  honour 
to  a  very  muoh  later  period.  No  one  can  6o^>ect 
Horace  of  quarrelling  with  Plautus  on  the  score  of 
indelicacy.  We  are  not  informed  that  he  himself 
aver  became  a  very  eminent  convert  to  modesty. 
His  unfavourable  opinion  of  Plautus,  then,  confess- 
edly resta  on  no  other  ground  than  his  style.  We 
may  take  the  style,  as  well  as  the  matter,  of  Plautus 
and  of  Nasvius  to  have  had  much  about  the  same 
relation  to  the  style  and  matter  of  the  Augustan  ago 
that  Ben  Jonson's  and  Sbakspeare's  have  to  those  of 
the  present  day.  The  style  rough,  quaint,  and  in 
part  obsolete ;  the  matter  frequently  coarse,  sometimes 
gross — a  comparison  from  which,  of  course,  the  ques- 
tion of  merit  or  genius  is  altogether  exchidadL  As 
to  indelicacy,  we  have  only  to  goas  fiu  back  as  to  our 
own  Congreve  to  be  satisBed  that,  in  that  respect  at 
l^ast,  the  English  stage  has  undergone,  within  a 
century,  a  much  greater  reformation  than  the  Roman 
stage  could  boast  of  in  the  whole  period  from  the 
tune  of  Plautus  to  that  of  Horace.  Tha  allusion 
made  to  the  comic  poet  in  the  Ar*  PoeUoa  affisrds,  I 
think,  no  bad  illustration  of  the  general  strain  of 
j^oraoe's  critical  reflections.*  «  But  your  ancestors," 
he  says,  "  praised  the  versification  of  Plautus  as  well 
as  his  wit ;  indeed,  they  used  to  admire  both  one  and 
the  other  with  a  readiness  quite  unaccountable,  not 
to  say  ridiculous — at  least,  if  you  or  I  know  anything 
about  the  matter,  if  we  can  distinguish  wit  firom 
buffoonery,  or  know  how  to  prove  proper  vereee  with 
ourfingere  and  our  ears!"  Now,  really,  Mr  Horace, 
pardon  me,  but  really  this  smells  of  the  shop  ! — <*  on 
our  Jingere  /"  I  presume  you  are  facetious,  but  stiU 
..«  on  our  fingers  I"  The  secrets,  Sir — ^pray  respect 
the  secrets  of  the  trade.  What !  are  we  to  have  our 
ceremonies  exposed  to  the  public  gazey  our  sacred 
rites  revealed,  our  cherished  institutions  laid  bare  to 
the  profime  eyes  of  the  vulgar  ?  Sir,  you  tou^  us 
nearly — ^we  fear  you  never  heard  of  vested  interests ; 
let  me  say,  such  unseasonable  blabbing  is  in  the 
highest  degree  unconstitutional  and  dangerous,  and 
such  as  might,  for  aught  I  know,  bring  mto  contempt 
the  very  £sibric  of  our  poetocracy  / 

What  makes'  it  so  strange  that  Horace  should 
stigmatise  the  style  of  Plautus  in  this  unqualified 
manner  is,  that  he  raises  no  such  outcry  against 
others  of  the  old  school  whose  language  was,  at  least, 
as  far  removed  from  the  polished  standard  of  the 
Augustan  age.  In  his  critical  doctrines,  Horace 
generally  appears  to  do  little  more  than  echo  the 
opinions  current  amongst  well-educated  people ; 
therein,  however,  as  in  many  other  features,  strongly 
resembling  our  own  Twickenham  bard,  who,  seldom 
originating  much  himself,  was  yet  able  (o  give  such 
a  lustre  and  beauty  to  objects  of  ordinary  contem- 
plation, and  to  exhibit  them  in  a  light  so  novel  and 
brilliant  as  rather  seemed  a  new  creation  than  an 
adoption.  Yet  surely  the  admirers  of  Plautus  formed 
no  sect  or  schism  in  the  literary  world  at  any  period. 
Not  to  insist  on  the  many  strong  and  indisputable 
evidences  we  have  of  the  admiration  in  which  his 
writings  were  held,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  was  to 
his  ttyle  especially  that  that  admiration  was  directed. 
It  was  said  by  Varro,  that  if  the  Musee  tpoke  Latin 
it  would  be  the  Latin  of  Plamtus ;  yet  Horace  could 
not  make  it  go  "on  his  fingers!"  Besides  this 
general  slight,  he  seems  to  insinuate  elsewhere  (2  lib. 
1  cpist.)  that  Plautus  only  wrote  for  money — such, 
at  least,  is  the  meaning  to  be  gathered  firom  the  text; 

*  Since  writing  this  article  I  have  faUen  in  with  the  fol- 
lowing spirited  passage  from  Camerarius,  the  learned  Ger- 
man, (Dissert,  de  Comad.  Plauti)  quoted  in  *  Donlop's 
History  of  Roman  literature.'  It  refers  to  this  very  critl- 
dsn  of  Horses.  "  Immo  illi  proari  merlto,  et  recte.  ac  sapi- 
ent er  Plantum  laadarunt  et  admirati  faenmt,,tnQne  (sc 
Herat.)  ad  Oracitatem,  omnia,  quasi  regnlam,  poemata  gentis 
tnsB  exigens,  immerito,   et  perperam,  atqoe  inoogitanter 


kat  It  must  W  owned  that  a  considerable  obscurity 
pervades  the  passage  in  question— a  fault  with  which, 
aa  hia  biqpEapher,  Suetonius,  has  justly  remarked,  he 
is  in  general  by  no  means  chargeable  (quomtio  minimi 
tenebatur) ;  and,  taking  all  things  into  account,  it  is 
imposstWa  not  to  suspect  thai  this  passage  has  suf- 
fartd  damage  gr  mutilation  in  some  sUge  of  ito 
journey  dowi«  lo  posterity,  probably  osar  the  dan- 
gerous aro^aoads  .of  tra^Ksiptiaii.*  If  not,  then 
we  must  understand  the  following  animadversion  as 
applying  as  well  to  PUutus  as  to  the  person  of  whom 
it  is  more  immediately  spoken.  "  All  he  thought 
about  was,  how  to  fill  his  pocket ;  and  whether  his 
piece  succeeded,  or  whether  it  was  damned,  it  was  all 
one  to  him,  when  that  object  was  secured  1 "  This 
is  very  shocking,  if  true,  as  they  say.  However,  I 
have  no  heart  to  quarrel  with  the  old  fellow  for  any- 
thing he  says  in  the  above-cited  epistle,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  admirable,  and  no  doubt  richly-merited, 
castigation  he  administers  to  the  play-going  idiots  of 
bis  time;  a  time  at  which,  it  would  appear,  that 
common  sense  and  common  imderstanding  were  aa 
religiously  abjured  by  the  theatrical  public  as  they 
are  in  Engknd  at  this  moment ;  indeed,  with  the 
slightest  imaginable  change  in  the  wording,  there 
is  not  a  line  of  what  he  says  on  the  subject. that 
might  not  just  as  well  have  been  written  yesterdi^ ; 
there  could  not  be  a  more  natural  series  of  reflaa- 
tions  for  any  newspaper  critique  on  our  present  exhi^ 
bitions.  In  «  Saspe  etiam  audacem,  ^c,"  I  disoover 
a  decided  allusion  to  Sheridan  Knowlas;  who,  with 
all  his  confidence  and  courage,  both  as  an  author- 
and  actor,  was  obliged  to  retreat  from  the  major 
theatres  at  last,  np  longer  caring  to  shaije  the 
stage  with  devils  and  raree-shows.  Then  what 
a  slap  at  the  dress  cirde  is  that  **  Vpitm  eqmtii 
quoque,  {fc** — and  how  lamentably  true  1 

[This  article  will  be  concluded  in  one  more  paper.1 

•The  Oiree  lines  followiog  "Adspice,  Plaatns ''  are 
aorely  intended  in  a  fiivourable  sense,  bodi  to  Plautua  and 
Dorsennns ;  and  if  we  then  sobiititute  Non  tamen  adstricto 
percurrit  in  the  place  of  "  Quam  non  adstricto  porcurrat,- 
should  we  not  obtain  a  general  sense  mndk  more  oonlorm^ 
able  to  the  natural  course  of  reasoning,  than  by  attempting 
to  make  the  whole  six  lines  convey  a  continnous  censure  t 
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£no.  V. — ^TSMPasT. 
Theex  can  be  little  doubt  that  Shakspeare  was  the 
most  universal  genius  that  ever  lived.  «*  Either  for 
tragedy,  comedy,  history,  pastoral-comical,  historical- 
pastoral,  scene  individable  or  poem  unlimited,  he  ia 
die  only  man.  Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor 
Plautus  too  light  for  him."  He  has  not  only  the  same 
absolute  command  over  our  latlghter  and  our  tears, 
all  the  resources  of  passion,  of  wit,  of  thought,  of 
observation,  but  he  has  the  most  unbounded  range 
of  fimciful  invention,  whether  terrible  or  playful,  the 
same  insight  into  the  world  of  imagination  that  he 
has  into  the  world  of  reality :  and  over  all  there  pre- 
sides the  same  truth  of  character  and  nature^  and  the 
same  spirit  of  humanity.  His  ideal  beings  are  m 
true  and  natural  aa  his  real  characters;  that  is,  as 
consistent  with  themselves,  or  if  we  suppose  such 
beings  to  exist  at  all,  they  could  not  act,  speak,  or 
fieel  otherwise  than  as  he  makes  them.  -  He  has  in- 
vented for  them  a  hmguage,  manners,  and  sentiments 
of  their  own,  from  the  tremendous  imprecations  of 
the  Witches  in  'Macbeth,'  when  they  do  '*a  deed 
without  a  name,"  to  the  sylph-like  expressions  of 
Ariel,  who  <<doe8  his  spiriting  gently;"  the  mis- 
chievous tricks  and  gompping  of  Robin  GoodAHow, 
or  the  unoouth  gabbling  and  emphatic  gesticulations 
of  Caliban  in  this  play. 
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The  <  Tempest  *  is  one  of  the  most  original  and 
perfect  of  Shakspeare's  productions,  and  he  has 
shown  in  it  all  the  rariety  of  his  powers.  It  is  full 
of  grace  and  grandeur.  The  human  and  imaginary- 
characters,  the  dramatic  and  the  grotesque,  are 
blended  together  with  the  greatest  art,  and  without 
any  appearance  of  it.  Though  he  has  here  given 
"to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,** 
yet  that  part  which  is  only  the  totastio  creation 
of  hb  mind,  has  the  same  palpable  texture,  and 
oohaies  **  semblably  **  with  the  rest.  As  the  pre- 
temmural  part  has  the  air  of  reality,  and  almost 
hAUQta  the  imagiwation  with  a  sense  of  truth,  the 
xaal  eharaeters  and  erents  partake  of  the  wildncat  of 
a  dream*  The  atataly  magician,  Prospero,  driven 
firom  his  dukedom,  but  around  whom  (so  potent  is 
kaa  art)  airy  spirito  throng  numberless  to  do  his  bid- 
dkig ;  his  daughter  Bfiranda  («  worthy  of  that  name  ") 
t*  whom  aU  the  power  of  his  art  points,  and  who 
•eama  the  goddess  of  the  isle;  the  prineely  Ferdi- 
nand east  by  fiite  upon  the  haven  of  his  happiness  in 
Ihia  idol  of  bis  lore ;  the  ddieate  Ariel;  the  savigv 
Cidibaa,  half  brute,  half  demon ;  the  drunken  ship's 
OTew...«re  all  connected  parts  of  the  story,  and  can 
barcUy  be  spared  Irom  the  pb^e  they  fill  £ren  the 
loenl  scenery  is  of  a  piece  and  cfaaraoter  with  the 
raloeet.  Proepero's  enchanted  island  seems  to  have 
lisBD  up  out  of  the  sea ;  the  airy  music,  the  tempest- 
tost  vessel,  the  turbulent  waves,  all  have  the  eflect  of 
the  landscape  back-ground  of  sooae  fine  picture. 
Shakapearc's  pencil  is  (to  tne  an  alhssion  of  his  own) 
*<like  the  dyer%  hand,  subdued  to  what  H  works  in." 
Everything  in  him,  though  it  parukes  of  **the 
liberty  of  wit,"  is  also  subjected  to  "  the  law  »'  of  the 
understanding.  For  instance,  even  the  drunken 
sailors,  who  are  made  reeling-ripe,  share,  in  the  dis- 
order  of  their  minds  and  bodies,  in  the  tumult  of  the 
elements,  and  seem  on  shore  to  be  as  much  at  the 
mcTPcy  of  chance  as  they  were  before  at  the  mercy  of 
the  winds  and  waves.  These  fellows  with  their  sea- 
wift  are  the  least  to  our  taste  of  any  part  of  the  play : 
but  they  are  as  like  drunken  sailors  as  they  can  be, 
and  are  an  indirect  foil  to  Caliban,  whose  figure  ac- 
quires a  classical  dignity  in  the  comparison. 

Hie  cbarai^er  of  CaHban  is  generally  thooght 
{and  juMly  so)  to  be  one  of  the  author's  mastoid 
pieces*  It  is  not  indeed  pleasant  to  see  this  charac- 
ter on  the  stage  any  more  than  it  is  to  see  the  god 
PWi  personated  there.  But  in  itself  it  is  one  of  the 
widest  and  most  Abstracted  of  all  Shakspecre% 
eharaeters,  whose  deformity  whether  of  body  or  mind 
is  redeemed  by  the  power  and  truth  of  the  Imagina- 
tion displayed  in  it.  It  is  the  essence  of  grossness^ 
tet  there  is  not  a  particle  of  vulgarity  in  it.  Shak- 
•paare  has  described  the  brutal  mind  of  Caliban  in 
contact  with  the  pure  and  original  forms  of  nature^ 
th^  character  grows  out  of  the  soil  where  it  is  rooted 
mcontroUed,  uncouth  and  wild,  uneramped  by  any 
of  the  meannesses  of  custom.  It  is  «  of  the  earth, 
earthy.*'  It  seems  idmost  to  have  been  d«g  out  of 
the  ground,  with  a  soul  instinctively  superadded  to 
it  answering  to  its  wants  and  origin.  Vulgarity  is 
not  natural  coarseness,  but  conventional  coarseness, 
learnt  firom  others,  contrary  to,  or  without  an  inthre 
eonformity  of  natural  power  and  disposition;  as 
fiishion  is  the  common- place  ali^tation  of  what  is 
elegant  and  refined  without  any  feeling  of  the  essence 
of  it.  Schlegel,  the  admirable  German  critic  on 
Sbakspeare,  observes  that  CaKban  is  a  poetical  cha- 
racter, and  « always  speaks  in  blank  verse.**  He 
^rct  comes  in  thus : — 

"  Caubax.  As  wicked  dew  as  e*er  my  mother 
bruA*d 
^..  With  raven's  leather  from  unwholesome  fep. 
Drop  on  you  both :  a  south-west  blow  on  ye. 
And  blister  ye  all  o*er  I 

Paosraao.   For  this^  be  sure,  to-night  thou  ehalt 
have  cramps, 
Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up ;  urchins 
Shall  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  work. 
All  eiereise  on  thee :  thou  shah  be  pinch*d 
As  thick  as  honey-combs,  each  pmch  more  etiagfaig 
Than  bees  that  made  *emr 


Caliban.  I  must  eat  my  dinner. 
This  island's  mine  by  Sycorax  my  mother. 
Which  thou  tak'st  from  me.  When  thou  earnest  firsts 
Thou  stroak'dst  me,   and  mad'st  much  of   me; 

would'st  give  me 
Water  with  berries  in't ;  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light  and  how  the  less 
That  burn  by  day  and  night ;  and  then  I  lov*d  thee» 
And  8how*d  thee  all  the  qualities  o*  th*  isle, 
The  fresh  springs,  brine-pits,  barren  place  and 

fertile : 
Curs'd  be  I  that  did  so  !     All  the  charms 
Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you ! 
For  I  am  all  the  subjects  that  you  have, 
Who  first  was  mine  own  king ;  and  here  you  sty  me 
In  this  hard  reck,  whiles  you  do  keep  from  bie 
The  rest  o*  th*  island.** 

And  again,  he  promises  Trinculo  his  services  thus, 
if  he  will  free  him  from  his  drudgery. 

«  ni  show  thea  the  best  sprhigs;  111  jauok  ihea 
hemes, 
1*11  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
I  pr*ythee  let  me  httog  thee  where  crabs  grew,  ~^ 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pigt-nuts : 
Show  thee  a  jay*s  nest,  and  iuttfuet  thea  hew 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmoset :  1*11  bring  thee 
To  clust*ring  filbeids ;  and  somedaes  1*11  gat  thee 
Young  scamels  from  the  rock." 

In  conducting  Stephano  and  Trinculo  to  Profpero*h 
oell,  Caliban  shows  the  saperiority  of  natural  capa- 
city over  greater  knowledge  and  greater  IbHy ;  and, 
in  a  former  scene,  when  Arid  fi'ightens  them  wMi 
his  music,  Caliban  to  encourage  them  accounts  for  it 
in  the  eloquent  poetry  of  the  i 


**  Be  not  afraid,  the  isle  is  ftiU  of  noises, ' 
Sounds,  andsweet  airs,  that  givedelightandhurt  not. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twanging  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears,  and  sometimes  voices 
That  if  I  then  had  waked  after  long  sleep. 
Would  make  me  sleep  again ;  and  then  in  dreaming^ 
The  clouds  methought  would  open,  and  show  riches 
Ready  to  drop  upon  me :  when  I  wak*d 
I  cried  to  dream  again." 

I  This  is  not  more  beautiful  than  it  is  true.  The 
poet  here  shows  us  the  savage  idth  the  simpHeity  of 
a  child,  and  makes  the  strange  monster  amiabltf. 
Shakspeare  had  to  paint  the  human  animal  rude  and 
without  choice  in  its  pleasures,  but  not  without  the 
sense  of  pleasure  or  some  germ  of  the  afi^tions. 
Master  Bamardine  in  'Measure  for  Measure,'  the 
savage  of  civilized  life,  is  an  admirable  philosophieal 
counterpart  to  Odiban. 

Shakspeare  has,  as  it  were  by  design,  drawn  off 
from  Caliban  the  elements  of  whatever  is  etherial 
and  refined,  to  compound  them  in  the  unearthly 
mould  of  Ariel.  Nothing  was  ever  more  finely  con- 
ceived than  this  contrast  between  the  material  and 
the  ^iritual,  the  gross  and  delicate.  Ariel  is  ima- 
ginary power,  the  swiftness  of  thought  personified. 
When  told  to  make  good  speed  by  Prospero,  he  says, 
*'  I  drink  the  air  before  me.**  This  is  something 
like  Puck*s  boast  on  a  similar  occasion,  •<  1*11  put  a 
girdle  round  about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes."  But 
Ariel  differs  from  Puck  in  having  a  fellow  feeling  in 
the  interests  of  those  he  b  employed  about  How 
exquisite  b  the  following  dialogue  between  htm  and 
Prospero!— 

"  Ariel.  Your  charm  so  strongly  works  *em, 
That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 
Would  become  tender. 

Paosrxao.  Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit? 

Aeixl.  Mine  would,  sir,  were  I  human. 

Paosrxao.  And  mine  shall. 
Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions,  and  shall  not  myself, 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relbh  all  as  sharply, 
Passion*d  as  they,  be  kindlier  moved  than  thou  art?** 

It  has  been  observed  that  there  b  a  peculiar  cbann 
io  the  songs  introduced  in  Shakspeare^  which,  with- 
out  conveying  any  distinct  images,  seem  to  recall  all 
the  feelings  connected  with  thens  l^e  f*fttirhiHT  of 


half-forgotten  music  heard  indistinctly  and  at  inter- 
vals. There  b  thb  effect  produced  by  Ariel's  songs, 
which  (as  we  are  told)  seem  to  sound  in  the  air,  and 
as  if  the  person  playing  them  were  invisible.  We 
shall  give  one  instance  out  of  many  of  this  general 
power. 

**  Enter  FxaniNAMD;   cmd  Ariel  imoinble,  playing 

,       arixl's  soxg. 
Come  unto  these  ydlew  sands. 
And  then  take  hands : 
Curt'sied  when  you  have,  and  kiss'd, 
(The  wild  waves  whbt;) 
Foot  it  featly  here  and  there ; 
And  sweet  sprites  the  burden  bear. 

[Burden  ditperudly* 
Hark,  hark  !  bowgh-wowgh  :  the  watch-doss 
Bowgh-wowgh.  [banc, 

AaiEL.  Hark,  hark  !  I  hear 

The  strain  of  strutting  chanticleer 
Cry  cock-a-doodle-doo. 

Fxannfawa.  WhereahenldthbmusMbe?  inair 


It  ioeiida  BO  aaoea :  and  aoee  it  waits  upe« 
Some  god  o'  th'  idand.     Sitting  on  a  bank 
Weeping  against  the  -king  my  father^  wrecks 
Thb  music  crept  by  uie  upon  the  walei% 
Allaying  both  their  -fiary  and  my  passion 
With  its  sweet  air ;  thence  I  have  fisUow'd  it 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  nther  :*-*Jtut  'tb  gone.^^* 
No»  it  begins  again. 

AVxsS  soire. 
FuH  fkthom  five  Ay  ftther  Hes, 

Of  hb  bones  are  coral  made? 
Those  are  pearb  that  were  hb  eyes^ 
Nothing  of  Mm  that  doth  fiidc^ 
But  doth  suflbr  a  sea  change. 
Into  something  ridi  and  strange. 
Sea- nymphs  hourly  ling  hb  kneQ— « 
Hark !  now  I  bear  them,  ding-dong  belL     '  ^ 
[  Bwrden  d&ny^ong. 
FsaoiNAifn.     The  ditty  does    remember    my 
drown*d  father. 
Thb  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 
That  the  earth  owns :  I  hear  it  now  above  me.**— . 

The  courtship  between  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  b 
one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  thb  play.  It  b  the  very 
purity  of  love.  The  pretended  interference  of  Pros- 
pero with  it  heightens  its  interest,  and  b  in  charac- 
ter with  the  magician,  whose  sense  of  preternatural 
power  makes  him  arbittary,  tetchy,  and  impatient  of 
opposition. 

The  '  Tempest  *  is  a  finer  play  than  the  *  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,*  which  has  sometimes  been  corn- 
paced  with  it;  but  it  b  not  so  fine  a  poem.  Thereare 
a  greater  number  of  beautiful  passages  in  the  latter. 
Two  of  the  most  striking  in  the  <  Tempest '  are  spoken 
by  Prospero.  The  one  b  that  admirable  one  when 
the  vision  which  he  has  eoiyured  up  disappearsy 
beginning  **  The  doud-oappVl  towen,  the  gorgeous 
pabces,"  &c,  which  have  be^i  so  often  quoted,  that 
every  school-boy  knows  it  by  heart;  the  other  b 
that  which  Prospero  makes  in  abjuring  hb  art,— 

*<  Ye  elves  of  hSb,  brooks,  standing  lakes  and 
groves. 
And  ye  that  on  the  nnds  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him 
When  he  comes  back ;  you  demi-puppets,  that 
By  moon-shine  do  die  green  sour  ringlets  make. 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  iMtes ;  and  you  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms,  that  r^oice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfVw,  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  tho*  ye  be)  I  have  be-dimm*d 
The  noon-tide  aoa,  eall*d  feith  the  mutinous  winds, 
And  *twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  axur*d  vault 
Set  roaring  war;  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  giv*n  fire,  and  rifted  Jove*s  stout  oak 
With  hb  own  bolt;  the  strong-bas'd  promontary 
Have  I  made  shake,  and  by  the  spnrs  pluck*d  iq> 
The  pine  and  oedar :  graves  at  my  command 
Have  wak*d  their  sleepers;  op*d,  and  let  *em  forth 
By  my  so  potent  art     But  thb  rough  tnagb 
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*    I  bere  abjure ;  and  when  I  hmv«  requir*d 
V  Some  hca?n'ly  miuic,  wbich  ev'n  now  I  do^*' 
^  (To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses  tbat 
t)  This  airy  charm  is  for)  111  break  my  staff* 
i  Bury  it  certain  fiidoms  in  the  earth. 

And  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 
\  III  drown  my  book.**.. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  among  other  things 
in  this  play,  that  Shakspeare  has  anticipated  nearly  all 
the  arguments  on  the  Utopian  schemes  of  modem 
philosophy. 

*<  GoNXALo.  Had  I  the  plantation  of  this  isle, 

my  lord — 
Antonio.  He'd  sow*t  with  nettle-seed. 
ScBAsnAV.  Or  docks  or  mallows. 
GoNZALa  And  were  the  king  on*t,  what  would 

I  do? 
Sebastian.  'Scape  being  drunk,  for  want  of  wine. 
GoNZALO.     I*  th*  commonwealth  I  would  by 
contraries 
'    Execute  all  things :  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
'.   Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate ; 

Letters  should  not  be  known ;  wealth,  poverty, 
[    And  use  of  service,  none ;  contract,  suoeession, 

Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none ; 
\    No  use  of  metal,  com,  or  wine,  or  oil ; 

No  occopation,  all  men  idle,  all, 
]    And  women  too ;  but  innocent  and  pore : 
^    No  sovereignty. 

SuAsrriAN.  And  yet  he  would  be  king  oo*t. 
Antonio.  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth 

forgets  the  beginning. 
GoNSALo.  All  things  in  common  nature  ahoold 
produce 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour*     Treason,  felony, 
Sword»  pike,  knife,  g^n,  or  need  of  any  engine 
'    Would  I  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth. 

Of  its  own  kind,  all  foiion,  all  abundance 
;    To  feed  my  innocent  people ! 

Skbastian.  No  marrying  'mong  his  subjects? 
Antonio.    None,  man ;  [til  idle ;   whores  and 

knaves. 
GoNXALo.  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern, 
sir, 
P  excel  the  golden  age. 
SxBASTiAN.   Save  his  migesty !" 


LIVBLT   GLANOBB   AT   HON   AND 
THINGS  IN   PORTUGAL. 

;;;    ^Fr<m  iht «  Sketchu  *  of  Captain  Alexander,  J 

A  raoFxa  talit. 
I  wAiTKo  a  considerable  time  at  the  Duke  de  Ter- 
ceira*8  (the  distinguished  Villa  Flor),  to  present  a 
letter  from  Admiral  Sartorious.  His  excellency  was 
out  riding;  and  while  sitting  in  an  ante-room,  a 
sleek-looking  English  groom  put  his  head  in  at  the 
door,  in  order  to  be  spoken  to.  He  was  the  beau 
tdeal  of  the  domestic  of  a  captain  of  the  guards ;  one 
of  the  smooth-haired,  long-vested,  well-fed  fellows, 
with  little  of  work,  and  plenty  of  sauce  for  everyone 
but  their  own  master.  I  asked  him  why  he  left 
London  ? 

1 .  "  Why,  sir,  since  the  Reform  Bill,  town  has  got 
very  dull ;  my  last  master  got  into  the  Bench,  and 
the  nobility  have  all  gone  abroad ;  so  I  came  over 
here  to  the  duke." 

There  was  a  loud  talking  and  laughing  of  servants 
in  an  adjoining  apartment,  with  a  clatter  of  knives 
and  forks,  and  a  little  girl  ran  into  the  room. 
«  That's  the  daughter  of  the  lady*s  maid,"  said  the 
groom.  **  She's  looked  on  as  one  of  the  family  i^^^ 
very  different  with  us  at  home,  sir.'* 
\   I  inquired  how  he  liked  his  place. 

**  Oh !  they  use  me  very  well,  sir;  I'm  just  the 
same  as  the  duke, — same  dishes,  separate  tables,  and 
so  on ;  but  if  they  dont  treat  me  as  they  ought  to  do, 
ril  leave  the  establishment  and  set  up  for  myself." 

"  As  what?" 

**  As  a  veterinary  surgeon,  sir ;  I  know  something 
of  the  business,  and  they  are  d— d  ignorant  about 
horsee  in  Portugal,  sir.** 


THS   LATB   DOV   PSDEO. 

An  officer  of  the  English  squadron  told  me  that 
when  these  lines  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon  were  first 
commenced,  he  walked  out  one  day  to  see  them;  and 
on  looking  about  he  came  upon  two  Portuguese  offi- 
cers, one  of  whom  had  three  stripes  of  lace  on  the  cuff 
of  his  surtout.  He  was  immediately  sharply  accosted 
by  the  striped  gentleman,  and  asked,  (in  French) 
«What  he  was  about  there?**  The  Englishman 
replied,  "that  curiosity  had  prompted  him  to  see  what 
was  going  on.** 

**  Have  you  permission  from  the  commandant?** 

«  None." 

"  Well,  you  can't  remain  here." 

**  That*s  very  strange.  In  the  time  of  Miguel  I 
might  have  expected  this;  "^ut  now  I  thought  an 
English  uniform  was  sufficient  passport" 

*'  Well,  well !  what  do  you  think  of  the  lines?" 

**  Why,  I  am  no  great  judge  of  these  matters ;  but 
as  far  as  I  can  understand  the  nature  of  the  defences, 
they  seem  to  be  very  well  contrived." 

On  this  the  interrogator  moved  on,  and  his  com- 
panion (apparently  an  aide-de-camp)  addressed  the 
Englishman,  and  said,  **  Do  you  know  whom  you 
have  been  talking  to?" 

"No." 

«  Why  that  is  his  Imperial  Majesty." 

**  Well,  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  know  it  was  Don 
Pedro,  for  I  fear  I  spoke  rather  bluntly  to  him." 

Accordingly,  he  approached  his  Majesty,  and 
made  an  apology;  on  which  Don  Pedro  frankly 
cried  out,  <*  Oh !  never  mind  apologies ;  go  where 
you  like,  you're  an  Englishman;  I'm  glad  to  see 
you,"  and  shook  hands. 

ADMIRAL   NAPIXE. 

Viscount  Cape  St  Vincent,  the  galUnt  Napier, 
having  arrived  from  his  successful  expedition  to  the 
North  (when  Caminla,  Valen9a,  Viana,  8tc.  had 
fallen  into  his  hands),  I  waited  on  his  Excellency, 
having  an  introduction  to  him  from  his  distinguished 
cousin,  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Alexander 
Johnstone. 

I  went  to  the  naval  arsenal,  opposite  to  whieh  is 
the  curious  stone  pillar,  where  the  nobles  used  to  be 
executed;  and  in  the  principal  room,  the  walls  of 
which  were  covered  with  Upestry,  representing 
marine  subjects,  I  found  clerks  busy  at  long  tables, 
and  on  looking  out  at  a  window,  I  saw  shipwrights  and 
other  workmen  busily  engaged  about  a  line-of-battle 
ship,  and  a  corvette  on  the  stocks.  There  was  no 
sleeping  over  the  work  here;  and  there  was  evi- 
dently some  master-spirit  which  kept  all  hands  in 
active  employ. 

I  was  shown  into  a  room  where  sat  the  admiral : 
His  excellency  is  five  feet  in  height,  spare  made, 
with  black  hair  and  whiskers,  straight  nose,  and 
sallow  complexion ;  his  age  about  fifty.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  blue  surtout  and  trowsers,  white  vest, 
socks  and  shoes,  and  had  a  frank  off-hand  and 
decided  air  about  him. 


schools  for  infants.  The  government  Is  giving 
much  attention  to  education,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
much  good  will  be  done. 


THS   ^TBBS. 

BIETH-DATS  AND   OTHXB   ANNIVKIMAaiXS. 

FcBRnART  11,  1657.  At  Rooen,  Bernard  Le  Bovicr 
de  Fontenelle,  son  of  an  advocate  of  parliament,  and 
nephew  of  Corneille ;  a  man  of  universal  literature, 
ohiefiy  known  to  prosperity  as  a  popularizer  of  tt- 
tronomy,  and  one  who  by  a  temperament  at  onoc 
lively  and  tranquil  succeeded  in  preserving  a  natu- 
rally delicate  constitution  to  the  age  of  nearly  a 
hundred,  with  no  other  infirmity  than  a  little  dea^ 
ness.  His  equable  temper  subjected  him  to  m  charge 
of  want  of  feeling ;  and  a  ludicrous  story  has  been 
told  of  his  having  a  fnend  come  to  dine  with  him, 
who  expired  as  the  meal  was  preparing ;  upon  which 
Fontenelle,  who  in  consideration  of  his  friend's  taste 
had  ordered  some  fish  to  be  fried  partly  in  butter  and 
partly  in  oil,  jumped  up,  and  called  out  to  the  cook* 
«  The  vAo2(  with  oil !  The  whole  with  oil.**  Madame 
d'Abrantes,  on  the  authority  of  a  personal  friend  of 
Fontenelle's,  treats  this  story  as  a  jealous  fabrication  ; 
and  most  probably  it  was  nothing  better.  It  is  not 
like  the  conduct  of  a  man,  one  of  whose  maxims 
was,  that  **  we  ought  to  be  sparing  of  superfluities  to 
ourselves,  in  order  to  be  able  to  supply  necessaries  to 
others  ;**  and  whose  whole  character  had  the  general 
reputation  of  corresponding  with  his  profei 


The  Minister  of  Marine  (Marjochi)  came  ii 
tall,  respectable-lookicg  gentleman.  The  admiral 
immediately  attacked  the  minister,  to  gf  ve  me  in- 
fiirmation  about  Africa;  to  see  if  in  his  bureau 
there  were  any  documents  which  could  be  of  use  to 
me.  The  minister  promised,  in  a  day  or  two,  to 
supply  me  with  what  was  requisite. 

The  admiral  kept  me  for  a  considerable  time  with 
him,  Ulking  occasionally  and  getting  through  a  great 
deal  of  business ;  he  seemed  to  be  as  ready  with  the 
pen  as  with  his  sword. 

The  admiral  sometimes  made  a  triumphal  entry 
to  a  place,  seated  on  an  ass  or  mule,  cocked  hat 
athwart  ships,  and  cutlass  by  his  side.  At  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  Algarve,  where  the  Mayor  and  corpora- 
tion came  off  to  pay  him  homage,  and  had  prepared 
a  laurel  crown  for  his  excellency,  he  impatiently 
called  out,  whilst  waiting  in  the  cabin  to  receive 
them,  **  Come,  bear  a  band  with  the  ceremony." 

Talking  of  small  fry,  —  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  education  of  childrei ;  schools  on  tho 
Lancasterian  principle  are  now  ^mmon,    as   also 


Same  day,  1732.  In  the  parish  of  Washington,  in 
Virginia,  of  an  ancient  fiimily  of  Cheshire,  George 
W^ashington,  one  of  the  founders,  and  First  President, 
of  the  United  States ; — one  of  those  rare  characters  for 
prudence  in  the  smallest  things,  and  success  in  the 
greatest,  which  keeps  a  man's  fame  with  posterity  sus* 
pended  between  doubt  and  admiration, — between 
doubt  whetlier  his  success  was  not  mainly  owing  to 
negative  qualities  and  to  the  circumstances  which  ren* 
dered  them  of  sovereign  benefit,  and  admiration^  ^ 
the  vigor,  perseverance,  and  public  disinterestedness 
with  which  he  secured  and  ennobled  it.  The  greatest 
suspicion  of  Washington's  want  of  genius  arises  from 
the  dry  formality  of  his  manners,  and  the  minute  and 
steward-like  attention  he  paid  to  the  smallest  details 
throughout  his  life,  public  and  private.  His  elaiia 
to  grandeur  of  reputation  consists  in  his  public  vin» 
tue,  rather  ihan  his  talehts  as  a  soldier,  which  how* 
ever  suitable  to  the  exigency,  are  thought  not  to  hav« 
been  severely  put  to  the  test  by  the  generals  sent 
against  him.  The  most  awkward  thing  in  his  dis- 
favour as  a  man  of  a  very  enlarged  mind  and  aa 
abstract  lover  of  liberty,  is  his  retention  of  his  black 
sUves  on  hb  esute,  and  his  inability,  or  disdain,  to 
say  a  word  in  defence  of  it,  when  he  was  asked  the 
reason.  But  in  this  also  he  might  have  sacrificed 
his  real  feelings  to  notions  of  existing  necessity,  and 
for  the  better  security  of  liberty  to  all  hereafter. 
Yet  the  positive  contempt  with  which  the  majority  of 
his  countrymen  regard  their  black  fellow-creatures  to 
this  day,  is  not  an  argument  in  favour  of  that  hypo- 
thesis. We  must  add,  that  it  is  the  greatest  blot 
upon  their  character,  and  quite  unworthy  the  ad- 
vances they  have  made  in  so  many  other  respects. 

—  14.  St  Valentine's  Day.  See  an  admirable 
article  upon  it,  in  our  extracts  this  week  from  Mr 
Lamb.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  day  is  still  noUoed 
in  the  new  and  improved  almanacs.  Such  anniver- 
saries must  not  be  abolished,  any  more  than  youth 
and  love  itself.  Besides,  what  would  become  of  our 
school-friend  and  playmate,  the  **  little  god  of  love," 
Cupid  himself,  if  he  were  to  go  out  of  the  <*  Valen- 
tines" with  their  bleeding  hearts,  all  stuck  through 
with  arrows  ?  for  he  is  now  to  be  found  nowhere  else. 
The  very  French  poets  have  cut  him. 

— «  15,  1674.  At  Dijon,  where  his  father  was  chief 
registrar  ofthe  Chamber  of  Accounts,  Prosper  Jolyot 
de  Crebillon,  one  of  the  four  celebrated  French  tragic 
writers, — Corneille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  being  the 
others.  We  cannot  speak  of  his  writings  from  know- 
ledge ;  but  their  severe  subjects,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  handled  them,  procured  him  the  title  of  the 
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IVeneh  JEsehylut.  He  was  a  mma  of  a  high  and 
independent  spirit,  and  therefore  a  piece  of  playful 
flattery  came  with  the  more  grace  from  him.  When 
he  went  in  his  old  age  to  thank  the  king's  mistress, 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  for  a  pension  the  had  pro- 
cured him,  he  was  introduced  into  her  bed-room  (a 
French  custom),  and  was  in  the  act  of  kissing  her 
hand,  when  the  monarch  came  in  (  Louis  XV).  **  Alas, 
madame !"  exclaimed  the  venerable  poet,  **  the  King 
baa  surprised  us ;  I  am  undone.**  Louis  was  diverted 
with  this  sally,  and  ever  afterwards  befriended  him. 
Crebtllon  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight. 

—  16,  1497.  At  Bretten  upon  the  Rhine,  Philip 
Melanethon,  the  most  amiable  of  the  Lutheran  refor- 
mers. His  real  name  was  Sohwartserd  (Black  Earth), 
which,  agreeably  to  a  custom  of  German  literati  in 
those  times,  he  translated  into  Greek, — Melanethon 
having  the  same  meaning  in  that  language.  His 
father  was  an  armourer.  His  mother,  being  old  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  having  timid  doubts 
6f  the  propriety  of  quitting  the  ancient  faith,  the  son, 
with  true  Christian  liberality,  advised  her  to  retain  it. 


ROMANOB   OF   RBAL   LIFB. 

LVII.    HONEST    ULTaA-DEVOTION. 

Nicholas  FsaaAa,  the  son  of  a  London  merchant, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  sixteenth  century  (says  the 
'  Lounger'),  inherited  from  his  mother  a  delicate 
constitution,  but  a  vigorous  mind,  and  eagerly  de- 
voted bis  early  life  to  literary  occupation.  Reli- 
gio^is  books  being  6rst  put  into  his  hand  made  an 
impression  on  his  mind,  which  never  was  removed, 
and  when  only  six  years  old,  he  was  able  to  repeat  by 
heart  a  considerable  portion  of  the  <  Old  and  New 
Testaments,*  the  *  English  Chronicle,'  and  Fox's 
'.  Book  of  Martyrs.'  At  the  age  of  eight  he  was 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  a  worthy  clergyman,  near 
Kewbury  in  Berkshire,  whose  discipline  was  so 
auccessful,  or  the  aptness  of  his  scholar  so  great,  that, 
being  considered  as  qualified  for  an  University,  he 
was  sent,  when  thirteen  years  old,  to  Clare  Hall  in 
Cambridge,  where  Dr  LinSell,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  became  his  tutor.  To  use  the  words 
of  Mr  Ferrar's  right  reverend  biographer  Cfor  he 
was  not  only  instructed,  but  his  life  has  been  written 
l>y  a  bishop),  it  was  soon  observed  that  Ferrar's 
«andle  was  the  first  lighted,  and  the  last  extinguished 
in  that  college.  This  sedentary  drudgery  was  not 
likely  so  improve  a  tender  habit,  and  being  under  the 
necessity  of  applying  for  medical  advice,  his  physi- 
cian recommended  travelling,  in  the  hope  of  calling 
ofiT  for  a  time  his  unceasing  application  to  books. 
The  Princess  Elisabeth,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Xing  James  the  First,  who  had  married  the  Count 
Palatine,  being  at  that  moment  on  her  way  to  Ger- 
many, Mr  Ferrar  was  permitted  to  join  the  suite  of 
her  highness,  and  accompanied  them  part  of  the 
way.  They  landed  in  Holland,  and  after  accom- 
panying his  countrymen  to  the  borders  of  Germany, 
as  he  proposed  going  considerably  to  the  north  of 
the  Palatinate,  be  took  his  leave;  visiting  Munster, 
Hanover,  and  Cassel,  leaving  no  place  till  all  that 
was  to  be  seen  or  heard  had  been  explored.  At 
l^ipstc,  finding  his  health  better,  he  remained  several 
months,  again  applied  to  his  books,  and,  to  qualify 
hia»elf  for  making  further  progress  as  well  as  profit 
in  travelling,  improved  himself  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages. 

He  now  resolved  to  see  luly,  not  indeed  by  the 
direct  road,  but  visiting  such  places  as  were  likely  to 
gratify  his  curiosity,  or  afford  opportunities  of  im- 
proving his  mind,  and  adding  to  his  knowledge.  He 
continued  a  few  days  at  Dresden,  and  made  a  con- 
siderable deviation  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
Prague,  Rattsbon,  Augsburg,  Munieh,  Salubourg, 
Inspruck,  and  Trent.  At  that  period,  Europe  was 
under  considerable  dread  of  that  awful  scourge,  the 
plague,  and  Mr  Ferrar  was  obliged  near  the  Italian 
frontier  to  undergo  the  precautionary  secession,  some- 
thing similar  to  quarantine.  It  was  at  the  time, 
that  season  of  the  year,  when  the  Christian  church 
enjoins  for  a  certain  period  festing  and  prayer,  as  a 
aiUuUry  and  impressive  memorial  of  the  patience. 


trials,  and  forbearance  of  Jesus  Christ.  Our  pious 
traveller  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  forty  days 
during  Lent  in  abstinence  and  devout  meditation,  on 
a  mountain  almost  covered  with  rosemary  and  wild 
^yme^  descending  regularly  every  evening  to  make 
a  moderate  meal  on  fish.  This  temporary  solitude 
first  gave  Mr  Ferrar  a  relish  for  mental  abstraction 
and  contemplative  devotion,  imparted  a  peeuliar^tioc- 
ture  to  his  faith,  his  conduct,  and  his  manners,  and 
ultimately  decided  the  singular  manner  in  which  he 
passed  the  after-part  of  his  life.  These  impressions 
were  also  further  confirmed  by  his  narrowly  escap- 
ing a  sudden  and  violent  death ;  this  mercy  he  never 
forgot,  but  indelibly  fixed  it  on  his  mind  by  an  anni- 
versary practice  of  fasting,  prayer,  and  thanks- 
giving. 

Having  sufliciently  guarded  against  the  dangers 
of  pestilential  affection  to  himself,  or  communicat- 
ing it  to  others,  a  precaution  in  many  respects  trou- 
blesome, tedious,  and  vexatious,  but  against  which 
no  man  ought  to  object,  Mr  Ferrar  passed  on  to 
the  once  renowned,  but  decayed  University  of  Padua. 
He  here  attended  a  course  of  medical  lectures,  which 
qualified  him  to  be  useful  afterwards  to  his  country 
neighbours.  After  a  stay  of  four  months,  he  quitted 
Padua  precipiutely,  terrified  by  real  or  iooaginary 
dangers,  from  certain  Jesuits,  who,  with  the  Pope, 
the  devil,  and  the  pretender,  were  omee  the  bugbean, 
the  rauhhmd  and  bloody -bonet  of  England,  and  pro- 
bably not  without  reason. 

He  repaired  without  delay  to  Rome,  and,  after 
seeing  whatever  was  worthy  of  notice  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical metropolis  or  its  environs,  made  a  retrograde 
movement  to  the  mercantile  sea-port  of  Leghorn, 
and  in  a  few  days,  embarking  in  a  felucca,  crossed 
that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  is  called  the 
Sea  of  Genoa,  and  landed  at  Marseilles.  After  re- 
maining in  that  city  three  weeks,  he  re-embarked  in 
an  English  vessel  for  the  Spanish  port  of  St  Sebastian. 
Being  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  a  pecuniary 
remittance  at  this  place,  he  walked  to  Madrid,  where 
he  heard  that  his  mother,  now  a  widow,  was  involved 
in  trouble.  In  the  eagerness  of  filial  affection,  he 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  sailing  for  England ; 
and,  after  a  five  years'  absence  from  his  native  coun- 
try, landed  at  Dover  with  a  constitution  considerably 
amendedt  and  large  additions  of  information,  learning, 
and  science. 

Mr  Ferrar  could  not  restrain  the  pious  £pratitude 
and  patriotic  rapture  he  felt.  The  instant  he  jumped 
on  shore,  he  fell  on  his  knees  on  the  beach,  returned 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  that  protecting  provi- 
dence which  had  sheltered  him  from  perils  by  land 
and  perils  by  sea,  and  then  kissed  his  native  soil. 
By  the  esUblished  goodness  of  his  character,  and  a 
large  share  of  natural  sagacity,  he  was  enabled  to 
extricate  his  family  from  their  difficulties,  which  had 
been  produced  or  augmented  by  a  litigious  attorney. 
Ii.1  1624  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Common^,  and  in  this  capacity  took  an  active  part 
against  the  treasurer.  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield,  who, 
from  the  humble  station  of  a  Custom-house  oflicer, 
had  by  his  fiscal  projects  so  ingratiated  himself  with 
King  James,  that  he  gave  him  a  lord  treasurer's 
staff,  and  created  him  a  peer  of  the  realm.  Sir 
Lionel  had  been  accused  by  his  enemies,  I  know  not 
how  justly,  of  corruptly  conniving  at  certain  injurious 
monopolies.  But  Mr  Ferrar,  in  Parliament  or  on 
his  travels,  in  his  closet  or  the  world,  never  lost  sight 
of  what  appears  to  have  been,  at  a  very  early  period, 
the  favourite  wish  and  purpose  of  his  heart— religious 
rdtirement,  and  the  devoting  himself  wholly  to  God- 
forgetting,  as  too  many  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
same  path  have  done,  that  those  exertions  should 
seem  to  be  most  pleasing  to  the  Creator  which 
imitate  his  attributes  and  are  productive  of  social 
utility.  In  this  plan  of  retirement  he  was  powerfully 
aided  by  his  mother,  who  felt  and  indulged  similar 
propensities,  and  being  possessed  of  the  house  and 
numor  of  Little  Gedding,  in  Huntingdonshire,  had 
apt  means  in  her  hands  of  putting  into  execution 
this  favourite  purpose. 

As  the  firsi  step  Mr  Ferrar  procured  himself  to 
be  ordained  t^  Dr  Laud  ;   then  taking  leave  of 


London,  and  finally  adjusting  every  affiur  likely  to 
require  his  presence  m  the  metropolis,  he  prepared  to 
depart  with  his  mother,  his  elder  brother,  his  sister, 
her  husbaad,  a  Mr  Colet,  and  their  fifteen  children, 
of  whom  six  sons  and  three  daughters  were  married. 
This  religious  colony,  consisting,  with  the  servants, 
of  upwards  of  forty  persons,  quitted  London,  and  by 
easy  journies  repaired  to  Little  Gedding. 

The  house,  which  had  for  many  years  been  in  the 
occupation  of  a  farmer,  they  found  in  a  ruinous  and 
neglected  state—the  garden  a  wilderness— pigs  had 
been  kept  in  a  pleasure  house,  and  the  church  was 
converted  into  a  bam.  Provoked  at  what  he  con- 
sidered as  profane  misapplication,  Mr  Ferrar  would 
not  sleep  till  he  saw  the  house  of  God  cleared  of  its 
contents,  and  actually  performed  divine  service  in  it 
by  candle-light  before  the  femily  retired  to  rest.  It 
was  afterwards  completely  repaired  within  and 
without. 

To  make  a  large  roomy  mansion,  which  had  been 
so  long  left  to  decay,  a  fit  habitation  for  a  large  and 
respectable  family,  was  a  work  of  time,  labour,  and 
expence ;  even  to  subdst  them  required  some  skill, 
efibrt*  and  contrivance.  For  this  purpose  the  land, 
which  in  those  days  produced  an  annual  rent  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  was  kept  in  hand,  and  agricultural 
superintendence  was  assigned  to  such  individuals  of 
the  family  as  were  qualified  for  the  task  by  know- 
ledge, health,  age,  and  inclination.  Timber  in  the 
meantime  was  cut  down,  and  other  necessary  mate- 
rials procured,  capacious  bams,  &c.  were  erected, 
and  the  whole  of  the  premises  completely  repaired ; 
additional  household  stuff  was  purchased,  and  a 
sufficient  stock  <>f  fuel  and  other  stores  laid^  in.  But 
no  occupation  was  permitted  to  interfere  with  the 
purpose  of  Mr  Ferraris  retirement.  The  whole 
fiimily  were  expected  to  attend  public  worship,  every 
morning,  Mr  Ferrar  officiating  himself,  and,  to  prevent 
thb  duty  interfering  with  those  of  the  house  and  fiirm, 
the  house  rose  at  five  during  the  winter,  and  at  four 
o'clock  in  summer  time.  Part  of  the  house  was 
appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  a  school,  to  which 
masters  were  assigned,  and  here  the  children  of  the 
family,  and  those  of  the  neighbourhood  who  would 
conform  to  rule,  were  taught  to  read  and  write, 
grammar  and  arithmetic,  and  the  duties  and  prin- 
ciples of  religion.  Occasional  amusement  was  not 
prohibited  them ;  little  prises  being  sometimes  given 
to  those  who  excelled  in  learning ;  also  to  those  who 
eould  run,  jump,  swim,  and  drive  an  arrow  nearest 
to  the  mark. 

The  young  women  of  the  house  were  clothed 
alike  in  black  stuff;  and  such  time  as  was  not  euK 
ployed  in  church  or  domestic  duty,  was  de4icated  to 
the  infirm,  aged,  and  diseased;  for  which  purpose 
medicines  and  all  conveniences  for  dispensing  them 
were  at  hand,  Mr  Ferrar  being  qualified  to  give 
advice  and  directions  in  administering  the  medicines 
employed.  The  female  part  of  the  family  employed 
themselves  at  the  proper  season  in  distilling  cordial 
waters  and  working  carpets  and  cushions  for  the 
church  and  parlours.  As  a  hint  to  such  as  some- 
times visited  Little  Gedding,  the  following  inscriii- 
tion  was  placed  in  the  hall  at  which  everyone  en- 
tered : — **  He,  who  by  gentle  reproof  and  kind 
remonstrance  strives  to  make  us  better,  is  welcome ; 
but  he  who  goeth  about  so  disturb  us  in  that  which 
ought  to  be  the  chief  business  of  every  Christian,  b 
a  burthen  while  he  stays,  and  his  own  conscience 
shall  witness  against  him  when  he  departs." 

On  another  conspicuous  pannel  appeared  these 
words : — *^  He,  who  is  willing  to  be  a  cheerful  par- 
ticipator with  us  in  that  which  is  good,  confirms  ui 
in  the  same,  and  acts  as  a  friend,  but  he  who  bitterly 
censures  us  when  'absent,  and  makes  a  show  of  ap- 
probation when  in  our  presence,  incurs  the  double 
guilt  of  flattery  and  slander,  and  violates  the  bond  of 
Christian  charity." 

The  laws  of  hospitality  were  not  forgotten  by  Mrs 
Ferrar  or  her  son,  many  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and 
other  travellers,  calling  on  them;  King  Charles  f, 
on  his  march  to  the  north,  visited  them,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  was'^sometimet  their  guest. 

Watching,  a  Tery  ancient  discipline  in  the  Christ- 
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ian  church,  if  not  conteraporwy  with  ilf  riie,  was 
looked  upom  by  Mr  Ferrar  m  an  inditpannble  part  of 
hit  religious  duty.  To  this  ond,  he  had  diffbrant  orato- 
ries for  the  sexts,  in  which,  from  nine  till  past  twelTt, 
be  and  others  took  their  turns  of  repeating  psalms, 
passages  of  scripture,  and  oooasionally  singing  to  the 
organ,  which  was  set  in  a  low  stop,  that  notice  might 
not  be  excited,  nor  the  house  disturbed.  There,  for 
many  years,  lived  thb  singular  character,  and  in  his 
last  moments,  elevated  by  hope  or  deranged  by  debi- 
lity, he  insisted  on  having  had  celestial  communi- 
cation. 

By  his  relations  he  was  calkd  MrapkiCf  and  a»* 
oounted  little  less  than  a  saint ;  by  a  lale  writer  ba 
ii  termed  an  useless  enthusiast,  and  Little  Ocdding, 
an  Armnman  Nwaury  /  the  Papists  said  ha  waa  a 
Puritan,  and  the  Puritans  abuaed  him  aa  a  Papiat. 
To  make  Mr  Ferrar*s  example  the  rule  of  lifo  would 
be  absurd,  though  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  among 
Ibe  m^jorify  of  persons  of  his  rank  and  eondkion, 
to  much  could  be  found  of  that  piety  pleasing  to  Oo4 
and  so  little  of  Chat  depravity  which  brings  miaery 
«id  degradaliou  to  man.  In  another  point  ef  Tiew^ 
Mr  Ferrar  was  to  be  praised ;  ahhou^  be  ptactiaBd 
eevemooiesy  &c.,  which  some  ouqr  eonaider  as  abeo» 
lutdy  enjoined  by  the  Christian  faith,  be  did  not 
regard  them  in  the  light  of  what  bare  been  ealledt 
by  the  old  eontrovenialists,  watkt  of  tmptnro§tiHam^ 
which  might  authorise  or  wipe  away  practical  trana* 
gression;  be  dkl  not  one  jot  relax  in  bis  eodeaarour 
to  be  what  be  waa,  a  man  pore  in  morals  and  of  strict 
iot^rity,  a  dutiful  son,  an  affieetionate  brother,  a 
kind  neighbour,  and  an  honeat  man.*"  Happy  would 
k  be  for  the  world,  if  tii,  who  like  him  have  fiuded 
and  prayed,  would  imitate  the  correctness  of  bis  lifo, 
and  still  haf>pier,  if  those  who  set  aft  nought  idl  ritual 
observance,  would  prove  by  a  disebarge  ef  their 
aociel  duties  that  human  virtue  stands  in  need  of  no 
aid  fVom  revelatien  to  stimulate  us  by  bepe  and  ftar 
to  saluUry  exertion. 


TKt  Miukal  Mmgtaine,     No.  I.    F.  de  Perquet  and 
Cooper;   Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

Wx  are  glad  to  welcome  a  periodical  devoted  to  the 
Interests  of  music,  which  appears  likely  to  last,  and 
be  of  service  to  the  art.      Periodicals  dedicated  to 
either  of  the  fine  arts  have  too  commonly  originated 
among  such  persons  as,  being  scarcely  successful  in 
their  own  profession,  have  endeavoured  to  eke  out 
their    resources  with  a  precarious  and    ill-judged 
Inroad  upon  the  field  of  literature,  and,  having  proved 
unequal  to  the  task  they  have  been  educated  to  per- 
form, imagine  they  can  succeed  better  in  a  more 
difficult  labour,  for  which  they  are  fitted  neither  by 
their  original  taste,  their  education,  nor  their  habits. 
Such  being  the  case,  jealousy  on  the  one  side  pro- 
duces a  tendency  to  decry  the  powers  of  those  who 
have  attained  the  envied  point  of  fame  and  prosperity, 
and  sympathy,  on  the  other,  creates  a  false  estimate 
of  the  claims  of  brothers  in  adversity  ;  while  a  spirit 
of  truckling  to  the  prejudices  and  whims  of  patron 
dilettanti,   flattering   their  little  dabbling  efforts  in 
art,  completes  the  shabbiness  of  the  parasitical  for- 
tune-hunting  intruder  in  the  republic   of    letters. 
Instead  of  being  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  art, 
periodicals  have  been  rather  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  a  clique  among  its  professors,  appealing  to  a  body 
of  men  too  small,  too  insignificant  and  impoverished, 
to  support  even  the  expenses  of  the  publication.     The 
public  will  never  take  an  interest  m  the  complaints 
and  difficulties  of  men  who  accuse  it  of  injustice; 
neglected  worth  gains  nothing  by  publishing  its  own 
degradation,  and  expatiating  upon   its  own   value. 
Public  approbation  and  public  support 'are  not  to  be 
obtained  for  the  asking ;  they  must  be  bought  at  an 
equivalent.     If  the^ptiblic,  that  huge  creature,  do 
not  see  its  own  interest,  the  feeble  voice  of  a  ne- 
glected servant  will  be  long  repeated— long  echoed  by 
other  single  voices,  tiH  it^grow  into  a  clamour,  be- 
fore Uie  world  will  hear  it;  a  longer  while  tban  a 
man*s  life  endurta.     As  well  might  a  £ower  wither- 


ing in  the  rfiade  call  out  to  the  sun  to  turn  its  broad 
face  upon  it.  But  how  often  is  real  power  crushed 
in  iu  abiding  place,  dying  alone?  There  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  it  is  often.  How  many 
men  overrate  tbeir  own  abilitiea,  and  foney  rather 
that  the  world  is  a  deaf  one  that  will  not  hear»  not 
that  their  own  voioes  are  foable,  and  their  matter  not 
worth  attaudiogto?  Are  there  not  many — are  not 
most  of  tbeae  who  so  perpetually  weary  us  with  com- 
plaints of  injury  and  neglect  composed  of  auob  indi« 
fiduak  ?  and  are  luch  men,  so  feeble,  so  pr^udieed> 
so  mistaken  in  tbanudves  and  others,  to  be  tbe 
■rbitmters  of  sueeassfnl  rivals,  or  the  champions  ef 
tbeir  art?  Who  would  trust  a  r^eaiod  suitor  for  a 
eharaeter  of  hia  mistreas^B  husband  ?  Unsuccessful 
pretenders,  too»  are  generally  tiresome.  We  seldom 
qrmpatluse  with  them ;  if  we  do  there  is  no  pleasure 
in  tbe  sympathy,  and  we  shuffle  it  away  as  fest  m  we 
can,  pained  with  tbe  pain,  annoyed  by  the  bad 
temper. 

Such  have  been  tbe  periodicals  in  the  serviee  of 
tbe  8rt8,-.euch  tbe  oauses  of  tbefarfeilure.  That  there 
are  many  piefosaors  -of  music,  and  many  amatwira 
wbo  would  be  glad  of  a  vehicle  fbr  iafomation  and 
intifligensfi  cannot  be  denied;  but  the  profemore 
eonld  not  relish  the  invidious  complaints  of  their  dia- 
coBtented  brothers,  nor  the  public  interest  themselves 
in  tbeir  private  bickerings.  A  work,  tbateforei 
by  keeping  tbe  interests  of  the  art  chiefly  in  view,  in 
which  those  of  the  public  and  the  professors  are  in* 
eluded,  would  not  be  obnoxious  to  the  dangers  which 
have  proved  so  generally  fetal  to  its  predecessors.  We 
hope  that  the  *  Musical  Magasine '  will  prove  itself 
of  a  healthy  constitution  ;  it  has  b^un  most  auspi- 
ciously. We  have  a  second  edition  of  the  first  num- 
ber before  us^  and  that  first  number  is  copious, 
various,  amusing,  liberal,  and  cheap.  The  critical 
portion  of  the  work  appears  accurate  and  impartiaL 
We  take  the  article  on  Neukomm  to  be  a  very  fair 
estimate  of  his  abilities.  The  highly  interesting  and 
edifying  account  of  the  disinterested  and  enthusiastic 
M.  Kaupert,  extracted  from  the  <  Evangelical  Maga* 
xine,*  we  reserve  to  make  further  comment  on  in  a 
future  number.  The  subject  is  too  highly  interest- 
ing to  be  slightly  passed  over.  There  is  some  original 
music,  too,  a  ballad  by  Lee,  and  a  waltx  by  Beetho- 
ven. The  subject  of  the  ballad  is  a  little  meagre, 
but  it  is  prettily  treated,*  and  the  latter  part  is  very 
pleasing  Beethoven's  walu  is  beautifully  flowing, 
and  rich  in  the  harmony. 

The  *  Musical  Magazine,'  however,  should  keep 
itself  above  suspicion.  There  is  a  passage  at  page  16, 
under  the  head  of  •  Musical  Chit- Chat,'  which  might 
be  taken  equivocally.  The  criticisms  on  the  press, 
in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  would  have  been  better 
omitted,  or  more  explicitly  worded.  General  aocus- 
sations  are  not  always  just  to  individuals ;  and  the 
magazine  itself  extracts  one  of  iU  best  paragraphs 
from  a  newspaper,  the  *  Atlas.'  The  following  anec- 
dote will  amuse  our  readers :  it  is  not  tbe  only  one 
to  be  found  in  the  columns  of  the  <  Musical 
Magazine.' 

«*  UVWC  WOH  rax   CAT7SX. 

Anseaume,  a  gentleman  of  very  limited  income, 
hired  a  small  house  at  Bagnolet,  and  invited  his 
fHends  once  or  twice  a  week  to  come  and  amuse 
themselves  there.  On  these  occasions,  each  brought 
some  provisions :  one  win^  another  cold  meat,  an- 
other patties,  another  game.  It  unhickily  happened 
that  Anseaume,  as  absent  in  mind  as  straitened  in  his 
finances,  had  forgotten,  for  a  whole  year,  to  pay  hb 
rent.  The  landlord  made  a  descent  upon  him  pre- 
cisely on  the  day  that  his  friends  Coll^  Panard, 
Piron,  Gillet,  the  painter  Watteau,  the  musician 
Degueville,  and  other  epicures,  had  assembled  there. 
These  gentlemen,  according  to  custom,  had  brought 
plenty  of  provender,  but  no  money ;  and  the  land- 
lord imperiously  demanded  his  rent  of  two  hundred 
crowns.  What  was  to  be  done,  in  order  to  assist 
their  fHend  ?  They  immediately  set  about  cooking 
the  meat  and  poultry ;  they  levied  contributions  on 
the  fruit  and  vegeUbles  of  the  gardens ;  Watteau 
drew  a  beautiful  and  inviting  sign,  and  D^ueville 
borrowed  a  ^violin  of  the  parish  beadlf ;  in  shortt  thqr 


got  up  a  eabarei  and  mfiU  ehampitrt.  The  appear- 
ance of  these  new  cooks,  who  served  their  oustomem 
in  habits  of  embroidered  velvet,  with  awovda  by  tbeir 
sides,  bad  a  curious  effisct,  and  greatly  diverted  tbe 
company,  which  wvs  so  numerous,  that  tbe  reoaipta 
amounted  to  five  hundred  crowns.  Anseaume  paid 
hia  landlord,  and  his  distress  was  converted  into  joy 
and  gbdnass.  But  now  a  question  arose  that  waa 
diacussed  with  no  small  earnestness  and  interest* 
To  which  of  his  guesu  was  the  host  most  indebted? 
Thoae  wbo  phiyed  tbe  parts  ef  oooka  declared  tfan 
without  their  labours  there  would  have  been  nothing 
for  tbe  public  to  eat.  Watteau  laid  no  little-fttnai 
on  the  invitation  held  out  by  his  sign ;  and  Degue* 
villa  insisted  that,  without  his  music,  the  people's  at- 
tention would  not  have  been  drawn  to  tbe  sign ;  and 
that,  even  if  they  had  noticed  it,  and  come  in,  tbeiu 
would  have  been  no  mirth  and  spirit,  little  eaten,  and 
that  little  scantily  and  rekictantly  paid  for.  The  dia- 
puto  began  to  grow  warm,  when  Dagueville  aaiaad 
tbe  violin,  played  them  all  into  good  humour,  and 
w«8  at  length  aUowed  to  be  the  rictor.'U.P.  13. 


ST    VAI.BNTI1IB*S   DAT. 

Hail  to  thy  returning  festival,  old  Bishop  Valen^ 
tine !  Great  is  thy  name  in  the  rubric,  thou  venera- 
ble Arch-flamen  of  Hymen  I  Immortal  Go-between ! 
who  and  what  manner  of  person  art  thou  ?  Art  thou 
but  a  namey  typifying  the  restless  principle  which  im- 
pels poor  humans  to  seek  perfection  in  union?  or 
wert  thou  indeed  a  mortal  prelate,  with  thy  tippet 
and  thy  rochet,  thy  apron  on,  and  decent  lawn  sleeves? 
Mysterious  personage!  like  unto  thee,  assuredly, 
there  is  no  other  mitred  father  in  the  calendar ;  not 
Jerome,  nor  Ambrose,  nor  Cyril ;  nor  the  consigner 
of  undipt  in&nts  to  eternal  torments,  Austin,  whom 
all  mothers  hato  ;  nor  he  who  hated  all  mothers,  Ori- 
gen ;  nor  Bishop  Bull,  nor  Archbishop  Parker,  nor 
Whitgift  Thou  comest  attended  with  thousands 
and  ten  thousands  of  little  Loves,  and  the  air  is 

Brush'd  with  the  bias  of  rustling  wings* 

Smging  Cupids  are  thy  choristera  and  thy  precentora ; 
and  instead  of  the  crosier,  the  mystical  arrow  is  bom^ 
before  thee. 

In  other  words,  this  is  the  day  on  which  thoae 
charming  Kttle  missives,  ydeped  Valentines,  orosa 
and  intercross  each  other  at  every  stieet  and  turning. 
The  weary  and  all  for-spent  twopenny  postman  sinka 
beneath  a  load  of  delicate  embarrassments,  not  hia 
own.  It  b  scarcely  credible  to  what  an  extent  thia 
ephemeral  courtship  is  carried  on  in  this  loving  town, 
to  the  great  enrichment  of  porters,  and  detriment  of 
knockers  and  bell-wires.  In  these  little  visual  inters 
pretations,  no  emblem  is  so  common  as  the  heart,^^ 
that  little  three-cornered  exponent  of  all  our  hopes 
and  fears, — the  bestuck  and  bleeding  heart;  it  h 
twisted  and  tortured  into  more  allegories  and  affecti^ 
tions  than  an  opera  hat  What  authority  we  have  in 
history  or  mythology  for  placing  the  head-quarters 
and  metropolis  of  god  Cupid  in  this  anatomical  seat 
rather  than  in  any  other,  is  not  very  clear ;  but  wu 
have  got  it,  and  it  will  serve  as  well  as  any  other. 
Else  we  might  easily  imagine,  upon  some  other  sys- 
tem which  might  have  prevailed  for  anything  which 
our  pathology  knows  to  the  contrary,  a  lover  address- 
ing his  mistress,  in  perfect  simplicity  of  feelings 
*(  Madam,  my  Uoer  and  fortune  are  intirely  at  your 
disposal ;"  or  putting  a  delicate  question,  "  Amanda, 
have  you  a  midriff  to  bestow  ?  "  But  custom  has 
settled  these  things,  and  awarded  the  seat  of  aanli- 
ment  to  the  aforesaid  triangle,  while  its  less  fortunUe 
neighbours  wait  at  animal  and  anatomieal  distance. 

Not  many  sounds  in  life,  and  I  include  all  urban 
and  idl  rural  sounds,  exceed  in  interest  a  heoeh  at  <Aa 
door.  It  "  gives  a  very  echo  to  tbe  throue  wbcfu 
Hope  is  seated."  But  its  issues  seldom  answer  to 
this  oracle  within.  It  is  so  seldom  that  just  the  per- 
son we  want  to  see  comes.  But  of  all  tbe  clamonr- 
'  ous  visitetions  the  weloomest  in  expectation  b  tlie 
sound  that  ushers  in,  or  seems  to  usher  in,  a  Valen- 
tine.    As  the  raven   himself  waa  hoarse  that  aa- 
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Bounoed  the  fatal  aBtraaeQ  fA  Bunean,  so  the  knock 
of  the  postman  on  this  day  b  light,  airy,  confident, 
and  befitting  one  that  bringeth  good  tidings.  It  is 
Urn  mcehanieal  than  on  e^er  dajrs;  you  wOl  say, 
« That  is  not  the  poet,  I  am  sure.**  Vtsions  of 
Xove,  of  Cupids,  of  Hymens! — delightful  eternal 
oommoo-places,  which  *<h»ring  been  will  always 
be  ;**  which  no  sohooUboy  nor  school-man  can  write 
•way;  having  your  irreversible  throne  in  the  fiiney 
iMid  aflfeotiooa— *what  are  your  transports,  when 
the  [happy  maiden,  opening  with  earelul  finger, 
eareful  not  to  break  the  emblematic  seal,  bursts 
upon  the  si^t  of  some  well-designed  allegory,  some 
type,  some  youthful  fancy,  not  without ' 


Lovers  all, 
A  madrigal, 

or  some  such  device,  not  over  abundant  in  sens 
young  Ixive  disclaims  it,  and  not  quite  silly-^ 
aomething  between  wind  and  irater,  a  choma  whera 
the  sheep  might  almost  join  the  shepherd  .as  they 
did,  or  as  I  apprehend  they  did,  in  Ajpeadia. 

All  Valentines  are  not  foolish ;  and  I  ahaU  not 
easily  forget  thine,  my  kind  fidend  (if  I  may  have 
leave  to  call  you  so)  £.  B. — £.  B.  lived  opposite  a 
young  maiden,  whom  he  had  often  seen,  uaaeen, 
from  his  parlonr  window  in  C— «  street.  She  was 
all  joyousness  and  innocence,  and  just  of  an  age 
to  e^joy  receiving  a  Valentine,  and  just  of  a  tem- 
per to  bear  the  disappointment  of  ny—'ng  one  with 
good  humour.  £.  B.  is  an  artist  of  no  common 
powers ;  in  the  fancy  parts  of  designing  perhaps  in- 
ferior to  none  ;  his  name  is  known  at  the  bottom  of 
many  a  well  executed  vignette  in  the  way  of  his  pro- 
fession, but  no  further  ;  for  K  B.  is  modest,  and  the 
world  meets  nobody  hal£* way.  £.  B.  meditated  how 
he  could  repay  this  young  maiden  for  many  a  fiivour 
which  she  had  done  him  unknown;  for  when  a 
kindly  face  greets  us,  though  but  passing  by,  and 
never  knows  us  again,  nor  we  it,  we  should  feel  it 
as  an  obligation ;  and  £.  B.  did.  This  good  artist 
set  himself  to  work  to  please  the  damsel.  It  was 
just  before  Valentine's  day  three  years  since.  He 
wrought,  unseen  and  unsuspected,  a  wondrous  work. 
We  need  not  say  it  was  on  the  finest  gilt  paper 
with  borders — ^full,  not  of  common  hearts  and  heart- 
less allegory,  but  all  the  prettiest  stories  of  love 
from  Ovid,  and  older  poets  than  Ovid  (for  £.  B.  is 
a  scholar).  There  was  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  and 
besure  Dido  was  not  forgot,  nor  Hero  and  Leander, 
and  swans  more  than  sang  in  Cayster,  with  mottos 
and  fiinciful  devices,  such  as  beseemed, — a  work  in 
abort  of  magic  Iris  dipt  the  woof.  This  on  Val- 
entine*8  eve  he  commended  to  the  all-swallowing  in- 
discriminate orifice — (O,  ignoble  trust  I) — of  the 
common  post ;  ^  but  the  humble  medium  did  its 
duty,  and  from  his  watchful  stand,  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  sa^  the  cheerful  messenger  knock,  and  by 
and  by  the  precious  charge  delivered.  He  saw,  un- 
seen, the  happy  girl  unfold  the  Valentine,  dance 
about,  clap  her  hands,  as  one  after  one  the  pretty 
emblems  unfolded  themselves.  She  danced  about, 
not  with  light  love,  or  foolish  expectations,  for  she 
bad  no  lover;  or,  if  she  had,  none  she  knew  that 
could  have  created  those  bright  images  which  de- 
lighted her.  It  was  more  like  some  fairy  present ;  a 
God-send,  as  our  familiarly  pious  ancestors  termed 
a  benefit  received,  where  the  benefactor  was  un- 
known. It  would  do  her  no  harm.  It  would  do 
her  good  for  ever  after.  It  is  good  to  love  the 
unknown.  I  only  give  this  as  a  specimen  of 
£.  B.  and  his  modest  way  of  doing  a  concealed 
kindness. 

Good-morrow  to  my  Valentine,  sings  poor  Ophe- 
lia; and  no  better  wish,  but  with  better  auspices, 
we  wish  to  all  faithful  lovers,  who  are  not  too  wise 
to  despise  old  legends,  but  are  content  to  rank 
themselves  humble  diocesans  of  old  Bishop  Valen- 
tine and  his  true  church. 


OOOD   QUOTATION   ABOUT  *«  FACTS." 

There   are  more  false  faettt  than    false  theories 
current  in  the  world.— ^2ftraiMfer*f  Shetchu  in  I^n^ 


BPBGUZ.ATZVB   AND  A8SZKX]:.ATINa 

aossip. 

FaxQUBNTf.T  as  my  brother  and  myself  sit  over  the 
fire,  with  our  &9X  on  the  fender,  and  a  meerschaum 
pending  from  our  lips,  we  get  moffging  upon  various 
subjects,  mystifying  ourselves  with  wild  German 
questions,  and  racking  our  braips  to  discover  the 
undiscoverable.  One  of  our  &vourite  questions — 
one  which  has  afforded  our  wits  many  an.  hour  of 
delightful  torture,  and  which*  from  its  nature,  is 
capable  of  affording  us  many  more— is  the'perpetual 
motion.  Oh,  the  innumerable  and  brilliant  theories 
we  have  built,  like  the  caod  palaces  of  our  childhood ! 
but  only  to  be  destroyed  by  some  unconsidered 
meddling  law  of  nature,  as  they  were  by  the  spherical 
limestone  missile  of  some  young  urchin.  Yet  even 
as  then  we  could  not  but  admire  the  precision  of  his 
destructive  aim,  so  could  we  not  withold  our  admi- 
ration of  that  beautiful  and  immutable  law,  which 
had  fidlen  upon  the  apparently  solid  struotiue  of  our 
theory,  whan  it  had  risen  to  a  height  producing 
extaoy,  and  crushed  it  and  our  hopes  together.  Then 
would  we  quit  the  subject,  mentally  vowing  nemt 
more  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  slippery 
rascal ;  but  it  was  only  to  return  to  it  again  at  a 
future  period  with  renewed  vigour. 

Another  subject  of  our  choice  was  the  squaring  of 
the  circle,  which  possessed  the  same  advantages  as 
the  perpetual  motion,  that  of  being,  from  its  diffi- 
culty, an  inexhausible  source  of  speculation.  What 
trigonometrical  constructions  have  been  raised  with 
geometrical  precision  1  How  the  sine  of  every  con- 
ceivable angle  has  been  multiplied  into  tangent, 
secant,  and  radius  !  How  the  rectangles,  under 
tangent  and  co-tangent,  sine  and  co-sine,  have  been 
divided  and  multiplied  by  every  imaginable  s^ment 
of  radius !  How  long  lines  of  decimals  have,  as  it  were, 
"stretched  out  to  the  crack  of  doom,**  conveying  an 
idea  of  the  infinitely  little !  With  what  perseverance 
did  X  always  maintain  his  incognito  I  We  could 
never  ^liscover  that  he  was  related  to  anyone.  He 
generally  went  by  the  name  of  the  Unknown,  and 
was  rather  a  burly  fellow,  being  frequently  called 
X  square.  We  sometimes  thought  that  he  was  equal 
to  A  •  •  •  and  B  •  *  ♦ ;  but  this  impression  we 
were  obliged  to  discard,  as  we  had  frequently  found 
him  mixed  up  with  a  set  of  W.*s  and  C.  A.  D.  S. 

I  could  mention  many  other  curious  questions 
upon  which  we  speculated.  One  other  I  remember 
was  the  following.  Suppose  a  hole  bored  through 
the  diameter  of  the  earth,  and  let  a  body,  the  ends 
of  which  shall  be  of  different  density,  be  dropped 
into  it.  It  is  understood  that  the  hole  is  of  suffi- 
cient width  to  allow  the  body  to  change  its  position 
in  its  progress.  The  questions  we  took  delight  in 
arguing  were, — Would  the  body  acquire  sufficient 
impetus  to  overcome  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  and 
find  an  exit  at  the  other  end ;  and  if  so,  in  what 
direction  would  it  make  its  exit,  the  denser  or  the 
less  dense  end  foremost  ?  And  ^  when  and  where 
would  it  finally  rest  ?  A  knotty  point  and  a  curious. 

Sometimes  we  would  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the 
solution  of  a  difficulty,  by  experiment ;  when  most 
woful  disasters  would  occasionally  occur,  particu- 
larly when  it  related  to  some  question  in  chemistry. 

These  wilder  investigations  we  would  occasionally 
lay  aside,  and  take  up  those  to  which  we  could  find 
a  more  satisfiurtory  conclusion.  Or  we  would  hunt 
down  some  poor,  almost  absolete  word,  until  we 
made  him  conf^  his  original  meaning  and  deriva- 
tion. One  of  our  latest  subjects  of  conversation  was 
the  analogy  between  drawing  and  writing.  And  we 
drew  parallels  between  the  two. 

The  brilliant  paintings  of  the  old  masters,  replete 
with  vigour  and  life,  convey  to  the  eye  all  the  pith  of 
the  painter's  imagination  of  the  subject  which  he 
delineated.  So  do  the  works  of  the  old  esteemed 
writers,  in  the  clearness  of  their  thoughts  and  the 
purity  of  their  diction,  convey  at  once  to  the  under- 
alanding  those  impressions  which  they  felt  and  were 
desirous  of  leaving  behind  them.  Then  there  are 
the  more  modem  paintings,  rich  in  colouring,  faith- 
ful in  delineation,  •  and  true  to  life,  but  generally  to 
the  life  of  the  present  day ;  fertile  in  imaginative 


historical  design..  These  may  be  compared  to  the 
modern  writings,  full  of  vivid  descriptions  of  modem 
manners  and  Bentiment,  and  abounding  in  fiction 
and  historical  details. 

These  are  general  resemblances ;  there  are  others 
nu>re  particular,  such  as  the  firm  unflinching  style  of 
old  heraldic  drawings,  how  closely  do  they  resemble 
the  quaint,  stiff,  antiquated  manner  of  the  old 
heralds;  such,  for  instance,  as  Guillim.  Again, 
look  at  the  phraseolo^  of  medical  works,  and  com- 
pare it  with  anatomical  illustrations ;  how  ghastly 
and  horrible ;  how  nervous  does  the  reading  of  the 
one  and  th^  sight  of  the  other  make  one.  The  out- 
line drawings  of  such  a  master-hand  and  imagination 
as  is  possessed  by  Retsch,  tell  a  tale  as  well  as  words. 
His  illustrations  of  Goethe's  *  Faust  *  are  known 
and  admired  by  everyone,  as  also  his  illustrations  of 
some  of  Shakspeare's  plays.  But  one  of  his  last,  his 
illustrations  of  Schiller's  song  of  the  <  Bell,*  re- 
quires no  words.  Were  it  placed  before  an  impro- 
visatore,  he  would  sing  it  with  perhaps  little  varia- 
tion from  the  original  song.  It  produces  upon  one 
the  same  effect  as  reading  Schiller's  own  song,  or 
La  Motte  Fouqu^'s  *  Undine.*  A  smile  hangs  upon 
the  lips ;  and  one  finds  all  the  better  feelings  of  our 
nature  growing  strong  within  one.  Could  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world  be  carried  on,  with  the  tale  or  thfe 
drawings  ever  present  in  the  remembrances  of  man- 
kind, it  would  doubtless  be  a  better  and  a  happier 
worid. 

Some  of  our  present  writers  resemble  individual, 
or  a  class  of,  painters.  Theodore  Hook  is  like  the 
old  Dutch  painters.  Their  merit  lies  in  the  fidth- 
fulness  with  which  they  depict  the  minutia?  of  life. 
As  Hook  describes  every  object  a  room  contains,  and 
allows  no  personages  of  his  story  to  present  them- 
selves without  a  minute  and  full  account  of  their 
appearance  and  toilet,  so  do  the  Dutch  painters 
enter  into  all  those  little  details,  with  which  it  is  so 
delightful  to  meet,  and  which  give  so  much  truth  to 
their  paintings.  Their  fraus  are  never  without 
pin-cushions,  nor  their  pin-cushions  without  pins. 

Bulwer's  writings  are  sometimes  like  the  hasty 
bold  sketch  of  a  Sir  J.  Reynolds  or  T.  Lawrence. 

H.  B.  is  the  illustrator  on  stone  of  the  <Don 
Juan'  of  Byron. 

That  incorrigible  punster,  T.  Hood,  should  ride 
in  a  sociable  with  George  Cruikshank. 

The  advertisement  style  of  writing,  the  Rowland's 
Macassar  OH,  Pearl  Cream,  and  Anti- Corrosive 
Oriental  Pearl  Dentifrice,  I  think,  we  may  liken  to 
that  style  of  wood-cut  which  is  seen  pasted  upon  the 
walls  about  town  soon  after  Christmas,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  principal  scene  in  the 
Pantomime. 

These  resemblances,  if  such  they  appear  to  the 
reader,  might  by  increased  in  number ;  but  that  I 
now  leave  to  himself,  should  he  feel  so  disposed. 

J.  A.  M. 


POOR   BUND   MAN. 

The  heart  hath  eyes, — and  the  poor  nmn  who  looks 
On  man  or  the  world  but  with  the  bodily  eye. 
Shall  feel  no  beauty  in  the  summer  sky. 
Nor  hear  sweet  Syrinx  in  the  reedy  brooks. 
Nor  see  in  the  grey  forest's  glimmering  nooks 
Ideal  beauty  passing  stately  by — 
To  him  the  truth  of  fiction  is  a  lie. 

And  prose  without  a  purpose  Poet's  books ~] 

Then  let  the  consecrating  heart  be  mine. 

Mother  of  beauty,  and  love,  and  bright^eyed  Hope^ 

And  Faith  triumphant — the  Kaleidoscope, 

(And  joyous  Faith,  the  bard's  Kaleidoscope) 

Whose  revelations  haply  are  divine. 

When  my  life  darkling  to  the  west  shall  slope. 

Oh,  may  its  light  illumine  my  decline. 

J.  C* 

*  This  ngnatore  sboald  have  been  appended  to  flie  ■anaet 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  Lomdon  Jocbkal,  intitIed<Thr«e 
Pleasantries.' —En. 
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mra  arts. 

Qnem  Etthtr,  ofUir  GmrcimK     Drawn  on  vume,  with 

ft  Steel  Pen,  by  Misi  Augusta  Cde.  C.  Tilt. 
GuKBCiiro  is  seldom  irigorous,  either  in  design  or  ex- 
ecution ;  but  In  all  be  has  put  forth,  there  is  a  giacf, 
and  an  amiable  beauty,  more  generally  and  thoroughly 
inteHigible  than  sublimer  tilings,  which  will  always 
be  dear  to  sueh  as  have  eyes  to  see,  and  heart  to  feel 
its  sweetness.  In  spite  of  an  obliquity  of  vision 
(whence  his  appellation  Ouercino,  squinting),  he  was 
handsome  and  elegant  in  personi  with  a  most  agree- 
able expression  of  countenance ;  he  looks  like  a  gen- 
tleman, and  a  kind  and  Intelligent  man.  The  cha- 
racter of  his  pictures  is  aeoordant  with  that  of  his 
appearance. 

The  design  before  us,  which  we  suppose  is  copied 
iVom  a  drawing,  is  as  deioient  as  any  in  strength,  but 
replete  with  sweetness.  Ahasuertts  is  the  blandest  of 
icings  and  husbands.  The  bold  and  flowing  execu- 
tion of  the  copy  is  a  surprising  contrast  to  the  petty 
stiffness  and  hardness  of  the  materials  in  which  it  is 
worked.  ' 

[Wx  have  much  pleasure  in  inviting  the  fbllowiag 
letter  of  a  Cmrrcispondont,  who  puU  forward  bis 
sound,  tabukff  philosopby,  in  right  recommendatory 
taste  between  smile  and  earnest* :  Verily  the  icy 
surfiice  of  English  manners  beginneth  to  thaw  under 
theinfluenoe  of  this  our  sunny  Journal,  and  to  dis- 
.elose  the  riches  tiiey  contain.] 

2nd  February  1835. 
^DxAB  Sib,— I  have  a  sort  of  ambition  to  scrawl  a 
.few  lines  to  you  (whether  you  insert  them  in  your 
Journal  or  not,  I  am  indifferent),  just  to,  wish  you 
Success,  and  to  say  how  much  I  admire  your  delight- 
ifel  publieatiojr ;  anfi  jt^  c^ve  your  atteMw  to  what 
•  Ippnsiderfallspar^cukily.withm  your,  province  of 
reprobation,  as  a  spreader  of  uDlversal  br^therbood.- , 
:  Every  one  must  have  observed  the  suspicion  and 
reserve  with  whi<^  we  look  upon  strangers,  and  bow 
very'jeak>us  we  are  of  their  advances.  I  cannot  but 
conceive  this  to  be  a  very  unfortunate  feature  in  our 
society,  and  one  which  increasing  enlightenment  oc^ht 
to,  and  will,  remedy.  A  little  more  liberality  would 
be  the  means  of  extending  good  fellowship,  and  per- 
hsps  of  bringing  together  intimately  parties  who 
might  derive  the  highest  advantage  (intellectually  at 
least)  by  a  knowledge  of  each  other.  I  have  known 
myself,  and  have  frequently  heard  of,  close  friendship 
originating  in  a  casual  conversation  between  the  acts 
at  a  theatre,  or  in  a  stage-coach — where  parties  have 
separated  mutually  pleased  with  each  others-have 
met  again — had  their  former  good  opinion  confirmed 
*-and  become  f>iends;  I -might  relate  two  striking 
occurrences  of  this  sort  amongst  my  own  aoqualnt- 
anee,  but  presume  almost  every  one  must  have  had 
a  similar  experience.  Do  you  not  think,  Mr  Editor, 
that  when  people — strangers  to  each  other — chance 
to  come  in  contact,  each  should  endeavour  to  rccom* 
mend  himself  to  the  other,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
passing  a  pleasant  half  hour  ?  How  numerous  are 
the  neutral  topics  of  general  conversation,  without 
venturing  upon  politics  or  other  controversial  mat- 
ters. The  fair  sex  are  unfortunately,  by  the  usages 
of  society,  precluded  from  eommeneing  a  conversation 
with  strangers ;  but  no  polite  "  lord  of  the  creation*' 
would  dream  of  reducing  them  to  this  dilemma.  I 
have  some  recollection  of  your  making  mention  of  this 
subject  sometime  ago — I  think  with  reference  to  Mrs 
Soraorville— and  know  that  at  the  time  I  cordially 
.agreed  with  you.  And  I  am  convinced,  my  dear  Mr 
Editor,  your  heart  (as  mine)  feels  a  yearning  towards 
an  intelligent,  good  natured-looking  lady,'  whether 
she  be,  as  the  song  saith,  "  fair,  or  brown  as  a  berry," 
•and  that  you  long  to  talk  with  her,  and  hear  her 
remarks  and  ophiions.  And  from  the  social  and 
humane  style  of  your  writing  I  am  equally  certain 
that  you  would  not  froum  upon  a  salutation  from  a 
decent-looking  specimen  of  the  rougher  sex,  such  as 
« Pleasant  weather,  sir,"  &c.  &c.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  you  already  do  a  great  deal  towards 
abolishing  tliis  most  unnecessary  frigidity,  for  after 


reading  on*  of  your  delightful  and  heart-enlar^ng  ar- 
ticles, antf  noticing,  as  I  do  every  week,  the  benignant 
•sniranoe  of  your  motto,  that  you  **  sympathise  with 
•11,**  I  l«6k  rotmd  me  with  a  vtet  deal  of  benevoTenoe 
for  my  fol]ow*of>eatures.  A  few  days  ago,  for  instance, 
I  was  taking  my  chop  at  a  dining-house  in  the  city 
— ('<my  ottslom  always  in  the  afternoon  T)  and  had 
Just  run  through  one  of  your  Journals,  when  I 
observed  a  gentlenuin  opposite  me  looking  about  him 
in  rather  a  perplexed  manner,  as  if  in  want  of  some- 
thing. Now,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  my  Johti 
Bullism  would  probably  have  taken  no  further  notice 
of  what  a  stranger  might  be  doing  or  requiring,  but 
just  then  I  vras  *^  brimful  of  kindness,**  and,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  party  In  question,  and 
those  present  generally,  I  bounced  up  with  '*  Shall  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  handing  you  the  muatard,  sur?" 
Now  thb  **  mordent  **  article  happened  to  be  the 
precise  object  of  the  gentleman*s  anxiety,  and  he 
therefore  thanked  me  with  *'  You  are  very  polite, 
sir,**  and  since-* 


Mr  ^Editor !  this  is  a  serious  subject : 
it.     Reader  I  go  thou  and  do  likewise ! 
Salvk  it  Valx! 

Thine, 


ponder  on 


Civis. 


IRBLUGAB.* 

Art  thou  a  dreamer  of  the  noontide  hour] 
Who  shap'st  out  piles  fantastically  proud 
As  the  wind  fiahions  from  the  shifting  cloud? 
Is  not  this  scene  above  thy  fancy's  power  ? 
Calm  beauty  here  hath  built  herself  a  bower — 
The  traveller  who  doth  not  linger  here 
I^cks  all  the  finer  sympathies — the  tear 
Of  sensibility  is  not  his  dow^ — 
.     Oh,  swjeet  Relugas !  beautiful  thou  art, 
What  though  tbon  liest  as  a  deserted  nest 
Thy  image  haunts,  shall  ever  haunt  my  breast, 
Even  to  the  tender  gushing  of  the  heart; 
Ere  thy  dear  image  from  my  soul  depart 
Be  mine  the  place  of  everlasting  rest. 

-    J.  C.^ 
•  A  seat  of  Sir  T.  Dick  Lauder,  in  MorayshiK,  and  now 
"  wafting  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 


TARLB   TALS. 

GBKERAL  BkKKVOLENCK    NO    ARGUMENT  AGAINST 
PARTICULAR,  BUT  THX  RKVXRSB. 

To  the  diffusive  spu-it  of  benevolence  it  has  been 
commonly  objected,  tliat  it  weakens  the  ties  of 
friendly  and  family  relations,  and  gives  less  of  enjoy- 
ment to  the  many  than  it  takes  from  the  few.  But 
why  should  it?  Is  it  found  by  experience  that] the 
really  philanthropic  man  is  the  man  most  wanting  in 
domestic  affections?  Arc  the  tone  and  temper  which 
constitute  benevolence  likely  to  find  no  fit  exercise 
among  those  who  are  habitually  in  contact  with 
them?  Or  must  not  the  social  principle  be  essen- 
tially strong  and  influential,  when  it  enables  its  pos- 
sessor to  act  upon  the  wide  field  of  public  happiness? 
In  general,  so  far  from  neglecting  the  enjoyments  of 
those  immediately  dependent  on  him,  the  true  lover 
of  his  race  brings  Mnto  the  circle  of  their  enjoy- 
ments the  re-action  of  the  beneficent  influences, 
which  he  exercises  on  the  vaster  scale  ;  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  happiness  of  mankind  are  so  much  in 
addition  to  the  happiness  ^e  creates  in  his  own  social 
sphere.  Let  no  man  apprehend  for  himself  or  otheis, 
that  he  can  produce  too,  much  good,  or  remov^  too 
much  evil.  It  is  not  on  the  side  of  expansive  bene- 
volence that  his  mistakes  are  likely  to  be  made.  Let 
him  do  all  the  good  he  can,  arid  wherever  he  can,  he 
will  never  do  to  too  much  for  his  own  happiness,  or 
the  happiness  of  others — Beniham's  Deontdogij, 

POLITE  WttlTINO,  AND  FINE-LADT  BGNIONrfT ! 

r  My  aunt  admitted  into  the  abbey  none  but  her 
own  relations,  and  my  only  companions  were  the  two 
sisters  of  the  Due  d'Haricourt,  one  of  >bom  mar- 
ried the  Comte  de  Clery  Cr6quy,  and  the  other  be- 
came a  nun  at  Caen;  the  eldest,  Ma^emoisellt  de 


Beuvron  was  a  |wett;  t»d  «l4gant  person,  to  whom  f 
.fear  her  hnsbatul'  h*d  done  ii^jiislice  by  having  her 
fanprisoned  by  a  Mpttra  de  c**et.*  »The  younger, 
•Phom  ihey  called  Mademoiselle  dll  Gbatelleret,  was 
not  nearly  ar  good  or  as  ^legiuit  as  her  sister,  ^i^rh^^ 
I  beards  some  ame<  afterwards,  \\hkt  shfe  had  died  in 
all  the  glory  of  hplioeis,  I  fidt  sarpnsMf,  and  I  did 
not  ask  for  any  of  her  relicik  There  w»rc  besldts, 
at  the  convent,  a  bfvy  of  the  densoiselles  d'Houteloi; 
who  were  lUway^  dressed  alike,  in  seii^  of  the  safH6 
coUmv,  [md  who  always  placed  tb'emselvM,  like  thfe 
pipes  of  an  organ,  according  {o  thdr  site  and'  age; 
but  as  they  were  brought  up  there  from  charity,  and 
were  very  proud  and  especially  silly,  they  wen  mnfljy 
admitted  into  Madame*s  little  circle,  and  I  had  no 
intimacy  with  them.  Mademoiselle  de  Chatelleret 
used  to  call  them  £he  works  of  Mother  Gigogne  in 
seven  volumes ;  and  the  Abbess  learned  that  they 
regularly  passed  two  or  three  hours  a  day  counting 
their  red    spots.— Afemotrt   of  ike  Mankumw    de 

Amirmccnc  of  bedicatioks.  * 

An  fltnthor  of  Che  name  of  Rangouze  having  printed 
a  cMlfiBtmn  of  letters  without  page  or  number,  the 
binder  gatve  the  preeedenee  acconKng  to  hfs  dliWtidttr 
ao  that  ev^  ^  ^  whdnt  h«  presented  ius  bo6ie; 
Hading  the  letterrto  hini  taking  place  of  all  thte 
others,  could  not  but  i-ichly  adcnowledge  such  a  <iiS- 
-thidtlon.  His  letters  wlSre  justfy  called  ''poidin^^ 
as  he  boBBted  iHa^  orie  with  another,  they  brought 
him  nearly  thirty'  pirfdler  each.  For  a  thorough 
subtlety  at' dedication,  however^  commend  us  to  an 
lUlian  physician,  who  dedicated  every  book  of  his 
commentary  on  Hippocrates  to  as  many  different 
persons,  and  the  table  of  contente  likewise  ! 

HOW  TO  OaOW  RICH  BY  CrVING. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  ^u^ 
a  man  becomes  rich  in  his  own  [stock  of  pl^sures, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  he  distributes  to  others. 
His  opulence  will  be  the  oflspring  of  his  generosity. 
Every  time  he  creates  to  himself  a  pleasure  by  the 
communication  of  a  pleasure,  or  the  suppression  of 
a  pain,  he  increases  the  sum  of  his  own  happiucs^ 
directly,  speedily,  surely.  Every  time  he  renders  .a 
service  to  another,  he  augments  the  amount  of  his 
own  happiness,  indirectly,  remotelyi  sbwly  ;  bi^t  in 
both  cases  his  well-being  will  be  added  to  by  hie 
benevolence..^  ^en^Aam>i>eoii/0/<;^. 


TO  OORBBSPONDBNTS, 

The  kindly  and  eloquent  noUce  of  the  LoNpoJT 
JodrWal  in  a  new  paper,  the  «  Dover  Chronicle.*  ^ 
one  of  those  that  have  touched  us  most  nearly.  Th^ 
writer  particularly  gratifies  us  by  quoting  the  passages 
which  pleased  us  most  in  the  writing. 

The  suggestion  of  One  of  our  Warmest  Well. 
WISHERS  shall  be.  considered,  as  in  duty  bound.   - 

Had  the  writer  of  the  letter  from  Stock tqn,, signed 
J.  B.,  known  all  the  circumstances  that  preceded  and 
followed  the  publication  of  the  work  he  speaks  o^ 
and  all  which  the  author !has  said  of  it. in  tlie  coursp 
of  subsequent  writinga  (tojayjiotjiing  of  that  more 
attentive  perusal  which  he  confesses  has  not  -been, 
given  to  its  pages),  it  is  trusted  that  be  would  havte 
seen  reason  for  qualifying  the  conclusions  which  h^ 
has  come  to,  and  which  the  author  candidly  regrtetft 
he  ever  hazarded  in  any  generous  mind,  however  p«s 
voked  by  misrepresentation. .  .    ...^ 

QujEsrroR,  Jun.  is  informed,  that  ^he  firj^t  voluhic 
of  the  London  Journal  does  contain  the  SjippU- 
irients. 

We  should  gladly  have  inserted,Uio  lines  on  *Lo*c, 
Wine,  and  Song,'  but  for  reaso^is  lately  gjvcn  are  ^^^ 
willing  to  be  thought  to  do  injustice  to  numerotts 
similar  contributions  of  equal  merit. 

Due  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  remarks  pf  a  faic 
correspondent  on  'Voices;*  and  the  pamphlet  fledt 
us  by  our  namesake;  and  to  the  letter,  written  in 
pencil f  on  the  state  of  music  in  Enpland. 
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TmcAB  are  oeitain  important  objects  towards  which 
^len,  in  oomiog  into  life,  are  all  supposed  to  aim, 
or  towards  which  their  attention  is  to  be  directed ; 
on  the  one  side,  virtue  and  talents,  by  which  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  society  are  to  be  guned ;  and» 
pn  the  other,  a  certain  oompetenej  and  station  in 
life  which  are  to  insure  their  holder  ease  and  reason* 
able  distinction.  But  the  former  of  these  acquire- 
mentSy  capacity  and  virtue,  as  a  general  rule,  we 
may  state  to  be  unattainable  by  any  person  if 
neglected  in  youth,  and  left  to  his  own  bias ;  and, 
that  the  latter  objects  are  as  cerUinly  to  be  attained 
by  personal  exertions  alone,  if  the  foundation  of 
honour  and  capacity  has  been  timely  laid.  In  other 
words,  a  man  may  make  his  own  fortunes,  but  he 
eannot  himself  form  the  individual  capable  of 
eeliieving  them  with  honour. 

Keason,  therefore,  points  out  to  us  the  course 
wbich.  their  feelings  and  natural  affection  would  lead 
men  to  pursue,  the  course  which  is  the  most 
Bimpk  and  pl^sant  in  performance,  and  the  correct 
and' only  true  one.  And  what  is  that  course  ?  That, 
leaving  future  exaltation  in  life  to  their  own  exer- 
tions, men  should  devote  themselves  to  the  healthy, 
physical,  and  moral  training  of  their  children ;  or, 
consider  thai  exaltation  rather  as  a  secondary  con- 
nderation,  than  as  the  primary  olject  (for  there 
lies  the  evil),  as  life,  in  most  cases,  affords  time  for 
the  effecting  of  both.  And  where  the  former  otject 
only  is  attained,  a  young  person,  whose  (acuities, 
mental,  and  corporeal,  are  fully  developed  by  the 
eare  which  demands,  at  least,  the  superintendence  of 
a  parent,  if  left  at  that  moment  unprovided  and 
vnfKended  in  the  world,  is  better  endowed  than  the 
alighted  boy  to  whom  a  lather  has  left  the  produce 
of  years  of  toil — ^years  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
riches,  and  the  neglect  of  the  education  and  pre- 
paration of  his  heir.  In  fact,  this  parent  is  like  a 
deeocter  of  medicinal  poisons,  who,  keeping  his  son 
in  ignorance  of  his  art,  leaves  at  his  death,  the  key 
of  his  laboratory  in  the  hands  of  the  unpractised 
youth.     He  enters — tastes  of  everything,  and  dies. 

It  may  here  be  objected  to  me,  that  I  am  arguing 
against  fancied  evils — that  parents  divide,  at  the  very 
kest,  their  time  between  the  training  and  the  enrich- 
ing of  their  children.  I  shall  be  happy  if  every 
body,  upon  strict  e^iimination,  find  this  to  be  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  But  I  deny  that  it  is  so ;  and 
examination,  or  mere  observation,  will  prove  to  all 
that  my  assertion  is  nearest  the  truth.  The  higher 
elasses,  of  course,  are  not  implicated  in  these  observ- 
ations. Where  neglect  does  exist  among  them,  it 
hears  a  deeper  taint  than  that  of  the  merchant  or 
tradesman ;  for  the  latter  have  the  excuse  that  they 
are  labouring  in  what  appears  to  them  to  be  the  like- 
liest mode  of  ensuring  the  happiness  of  their  chil- 
dren— a  worldly  provision ;  but  the  former  have  no 
excuse,  save  that  pleasure  and  selfish  enjoyment  have 
an  eloquence  deeper  and  more  persuasive  in  their 
cars  than  the  voice  of  natural  duty. 

*    Putting  aside,  then,  all  classes,  except  those  which 
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are  stationary  and  established  in  certain  spots— as 
men  of  business,  men  holding  clerkships,  and  others 
similarly  situated— we  shall  find  that  very  many  of 
these,  from  one  reason  or  another,  decline  the  per- 
sonal superintendence  of  their  children's  education. 
Many  are  sent  away  to  distant  schools,  for  months  at 
a  time,  and  a  few  (more  fortunate  I)  to  public  schools 
in  the  parent's  vicinity.  Pleased  with  this  last 
step  in  improvement,  men  who  have  the  sense  to  go 
so  far  are  contented,  and  sit  down  well  satisfied,  for 
their  children  are  under  their  own  eye.  Good.  But 
does  that  eye  really  watch  them?  Is  it  upon  their 
every  act— does  it  read  their  hearts,  and  study  their 
thoughu?  If  the  eye  of  the  parent  does  not  act 
thus,  it  is  to  little  avail  that  the  child  is  within  iu 
reach.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  great  danger  in 
a  waieh^  when  that  watch  sleepeth. 

I  repeat,  does  Ms  eye  act  thus?  «  No,  how  can  it? 
'  Business  must  be  attended  to.'  I  have  every  confi- 
dence in  Dr ,  or  in  Professor  ~^     The  boy 

has  trifling  feults,  but  really  I  have  no  time  to  con- 
quer them.     Time  will  abate  them." 

This  is  the  answer  I  get .  Ask  another  after  his 
son,  and  the  reply  is,  **  Oh !  he  is  going  on  very  well 
I  dare  say  by  this  time ;  he  was  a  terrible  dunce,  to 
be  sure,  but  [one  baa  no  time  to  look  after  these 
things,  you  know.  I  have  not  seen  him  for  these 
three  months.  By  the  way,  I  have  been  working 
night  and  day  for  the  last  month,  and  shall  lay  by 
for  him  a  few  more  odd  hundreds.  Let  his  master 
furnish  his  head«4iis  mother  look  after  his  health, 
TB  look  to  the  lining  of  his  purse.**  There  is  the 
evil ;  and,  between  the  three,  the  chances  are  that, 
thirty  years  after,  the  proceeds  will  be  a  diseased  and 
impoverished  fool. 

"  But,  grantmg  men  in  general  the  will,  have  they 
power.'or  capacity  to  educate  or  rather  to  superintend 
the  education  of  their  children  ?"  Perhaps  not  in  the 
details.  But  let  them  do  their  best ;  the  world  will 
afford  another  generation  after  them,  and  their  sons, 
so  educated,  will  carry  on  the  holy  work  in  their  turn. 
And  besides,  a  very  great  deal  comes  with  love  and  ar- 
dent determination.  Oranting  that  they  employ 
other  heads  than  their  own,  constant  attention  wiU 
teach  them  to  detect  what  is  wrong,  and  to  distin- 
guish whether  it  springs  from  the  master  or  from  the 
scholar.  Men  are  shrewd  enough  in  judging  of  the 
capabilities  of  one  another  in  business,  and  of  the 
degree  of  credit  which  they  may  give  to  a  stranger- 
there  is  nothing  about  those  who  trade  in  education 
which  renders  them  invulnerable  to  like  scrutiny. 
Common  sense  is  often  better  than  apprenticeship.  If 
a  man  cannot  judge,  "  of  his  own  knowledge,"  of  the 
extent  of  that  of  another,  who  may  perhaps  know  more, 
and  yet  not  enough,  there  are  others  more  capable,  in 
whose  judgment  and  honour  he  can  confide.  If  left 
ignorant,  and  thrown  intirely  on  his  own  resources, 
he  can  judge  by  effects :  if  he  cannot  prove  the  mas^ 
ter's  Latinity  or  Atticism,  he  can,  at  least,  discover 
how  much  the  pupil  profits ;  he  can  always  judge  of 
the  sentiments  and  mode  of  thinking  and  acting  of 
the  instructor  by  theur  fruits  in  the  instructed,  and 
these  hitter  are  the  important  points*  after  aU. 
*<  These  things  demand  much  of  a  man's  time  V  I 
know  it— it  is  for  that  time  that  I  contend.  •*  But 
his  attention  is  due  to  other  matters."  There  is  no 
other  matter  so  important,  after  a  man  has  provided 
for  the  physical  wants  of  his  family. 


The  life  of  an  individual  was  devoted  to  the  train- 
ing and  education  of  Emile.  Thb  is  extravagant ; 
but  it  is  but  one  of  the  extreme  poinU  to  which 
men  have  flown,  and  Rousseau's  proposal  was  oer* 
tainly  the  least  preposterous,  and  the  most  amiable. 
He  would  thus  have  men  spend  their  time  intirely 
on  the  well-bringing  up  of  their  offspring  (none  but 
a  parent  could  follow  up  his  idea),  whereas  men  have 
chosen  to  depute  the  task  inthrely  to  others. 

It  may  very  possibly  be  said,  that  the  lund  of 
parental  devotion  here  argued  for,  is  out  of  the  way 
and  romantic,  and  that  no  man  in  his  senses,  who 
had  the  business  of  life  to  attend  to,  could  entertain 
it  for  a  moment.  But  what  does  the  business  of 
life  prove  to  be,  if  contemplated  in  toto— his  position 
as  a  member  of  society,  and  the  finite  nature  of  man,, 
considered  ?  Is  it  merely  the  advancement  of  a 
man's  self,  or  the  introduction,  on  his  part,  of  beings 
fitted  to  take  up  the  ideas,  and  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  fether?  He  who  has  the  noblest  ends  in  view 
for  the  benefit  of  society,  need  not  repine  when 
called  upon  to  leave  them,  if  he  can  leave  behind 
him  a  son  capable  of  prosecuting  his  good  work. 
Theworid  is  doubly  his  debtor.  It  benefiu  by  Ait 
works,  and,  moreover,  he  has  perpetuated  his  virtues 
and  his  talents— (^smas  is  not  the  question.)  But 
it  is  a  sorrowful  consideration,  which  I  think  will 
prove  true,  that  most  of  va  feel  that  the  good  which, 
is  not  done  in  our  time— good  that  is  not  done  by 
us,  might  as  well  not  be  done  at  all.  So  much  for 
our  philanthropy.  This  is,  however,  a  principle 
which  any  man  would  blush  to  acknowledge;  there- 
fore I  am  not  bound  to  give  it  any  consideration ; 
but  repeat— that  men,  Uught  by  experience^  their 
own  defects  and  failings  towards  the  world,  should 
take  care  that  he  who  is  to  succeed  them  shall  be 
prepared  to  act  his  part  better;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  men  whose  abilities  have  rendered  them 
a  blessing  in  their  generation,  should  labour  that 
their  immediate  descendant  fell  not  short  in  the 
same  noble  course. 

Loolung  at  the  question  quite  on  the  worldly 
nde,  it  will  prove  that  where  talent  and  geod  princi« 
pies  have  been  cultivated,  a  fortune  of  their  own 
beginning,  fostered  by  their  own  industry,  has 
reached  a  greater  height  than  when  commenced 
under  what  are  termed  **  happier  auspices."  There 
is  nothing  like  beginning  weU;  and  a  man  who  begins 
the  world  only  with  spirit,  the  growth  of  a  good 
education,  with  loving  friends— ever  the  proceeds 
of  a  good  education,  and  the  industry  generated  as 
much  by  good  education  as  by  necessity,  b  the  man 
who  begins  well.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what 
is  here  included]  in  the  term  good  education: — a 
thorough  education  in  goodness,  and  sound  trainings 
mental  and  oorporeaL 

'  Let  us  imagine  a  half-educated  and  not  very  young 
man,  toiling  night  and  day  for  a  sum  which  he  des- 
tines for  a  beloved  child.  Meanwhile,  he  is  careful, 
as  the  world  goes,  as  to  his  bringing  up.  It  would 
be  a  painful  task  to  catechize  him  on  his  aim  and 
end,  for  his  own  replies  must  put  his  illusion  to 
flight.  It  is  his  wish  to  leave  a  competency  behind, 
or  rather,  as  is  more  often  the  case,  riches — swelled 
to  the  utmost  extent  his  length  of  life  shall  admit. 
He  is  a  man  of  sense :  let  me  ask  him,  whether  he 
respects  others  by  reason  of  their  possessions,  farther 
than  as  buyers  and  employers?    No.     Richer  then, 
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do  not  even  purchase  the  respect  of  thtsa  who* 
respect  is  anything  but  a  name,  or  a  cowrteous  Urm 
for  flattery.  Let  me  ask  him,  whether  his  thousands 
in  cash  shield  him  from  as  many  racking  cares  and 
anxieties,  to  which  he  was  not  sul^ect  when  4 
younger  num?  No;  an  the  conftrary,  fct  afaaost 
suspects  that  hit  tares  hm9  gatbetad  with  bit  wtalUu 
In  short*  did  ht  ever  discover  that  gtld  ttold  pufw 
chase  either  Tove,  health,  youth,  or  peace  of  mind? 
No_no— no :  he  will  tell  you  that  he  is  no  fool !  I 
must  suppose,  however,  for  his  own  tQMisAtRtf% 
take,  that  he  has  discovered  a  mart;  and  in  that  cast 
for  the  love  of  heaven  let  him  purchase  those  ines- 
timable treasures  himself^  and  lay  them  up  for  bis 
be£p;  ^  fb«  ditntet  are»  fAtt  Of  Utttef  wfOi/krs^ 
tkmm,  Mil  impend  hit  wwiik  fa  sowtistf tfis  tff  •  ttsy 
dijftreni  ckmrader. 

**  It  is  necessary,  he  will  ne«t  say,  that  be  should 
guard  against  accidents :  bow  does  he  know  that  bis 
boy  will  ever  be  able  to  toil  for  himself?*  A  very 
just  precaution,  truly.  And  while  we  are  upon 
acoidcnts^  he  would  do  better  still  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  that  child*s  not  being  fit  for  any- 
thing in  case  of  the  aecidtmt  of  his  losing  all  his  easily- 
gained  fortune*  This  is  a  kind  of  accident  which 
&lls  out  every  day.  **  But  men  in  business  bring 
their  chfldren  up  in  business,  and  tbey  are  conse- 
quently not  left  to  the  mercy  of  chance.'*  Unfertw- 
natdy^  ra  cases  like  die  one  which  I  am  supfiesing, 
business  has  been  rendered  a  matter  of  indiffi^renot 
to  the  youth ;  he  considert  it  m  wearisome  and  va* 
worthy  employment,  and  takes  the  first  epportumity 
tb  retire  fVom  it,  at  a  Mot  on  die  eseutetieon  thsft  he 
eontemplates. 

•<  It  is  his  wfah,"  he  says,  "thet  Ks  son  sboold 
make  his  way  into  good  society,  and  be  the  equal  of 
bis  company  in  after-Hfe.*'  But  if  it  b  intended 
to  commence  and  to  proceed  by  the  introduetion 
which  wealth  affords  to  aU,  how  mirtiften  are 
the  means!  Ibr  s  man  cannot  Hve  for  ever* 
upon  an  introdncticm, — ^not  even  of  such  m  power- 
Ibl  firiend.  ISs  own  qualificatf ons  wflf  be  brought 
to  the  test.  Again,  much  depends  on  my 
objector^  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  equality 
Ih  society,  even  where  birth  u  overlboked.  IH^ 
will  render  his  son  the  equal  of  the  best  company? 
Is  it  that  he  shall  be  able  to  vie  with  any  other 
person  in  doing  credit  to  the  cutting-out  tnlSmtt  of  a 
tailor ;  or«  in  the  super-fineness  of  his  broad-cloth? 
or  iHfaXl  he  be  on  a  par  with  hit  neighbour  in  the 
tpTendour  of  his  equiptge,  or  the  If  very  of  his  ser- 
vants? If  his  fHend  dine  ofT  phrte,  dtat  be  shall  be 
able  to  produce  his  stiver  service  also,  only  more 
^lendid?  If  another  build  a  wing  to  hik  hout^  Re 
can  immediately  add  two  to  his  mansion?  AretiMte 
his  ideas  of  being  on  an  equality  with  the  world? 
The  proofs  of  the  emptiness  of  ambition  Blbe  this 
are  almost  too  common  to  need  repethibn.  For 
liaving  taken  a  deeidad  step  iti  adNmee  ef  the  in- 
dividual who  only  boasts  hs  plain  tervibc^  he  will 
Begite  to  distover  with  dngtHt  that  his  silver  it 
ecHpttd  by  anotlie/s  geH  Henag  huOfc  hit  twe 
whigs,  he  finds  that  mansion,  wtng%  and  ally  m  tat 
«  sorry  hut,  in  compariton  widi  the  pelatt  of  tent 
fieighbourmg  Croesosb 

Having  tfaot  taken  mudr  diooghl  for  hie  tea^ 
and  left  him  the  produce  ofhitteil,  that  <«no  mam  may 
Ibok  dbwn  mpon  Idm,**  and  feft  btni  aothingtlte{ 
.the  latter  may  dianoe  Co  lEsmsti',  if  gifltd  with 
eommon  senses  dnt  to  ftmr  one  of  a  euels^  atC 
more  than  h&  eqmds  in  age  and  natural  talenf%  and 
lirten  while  others  discourse  on  sotrjectt  ef  widtk  ht 
it  totally  ignorant,  istob€  below  kh  wempmuf* 

From  want  of  rtadhigv  eaperSeiiot^  hthil^  and 
cfaei  nation,  ta  be  vnabte  to  yieM  iiiarmaiioii  ea 
sny  of  the  many  topiet  incidtnt  t»  coatetitliun^  ft 
fb  0s  htbw  hit  ewmptmy. 


These  faikires  he  wfll  speedily  distover  himailf ; 
and  there  am  maay  ether  defaultB  ia  hm  title  to 
equality,  which  the  world  will  speedily  discover  for 
him.  Among  many  worse,  I  name  one :  If,  when 
the  world  is  struggling  all  but  unanioaously  towardt 
the  tame  soble  end,  the  amelioration  of  the  meaUl 
ezisltnce  of  moa,  Ik,  from  ignoranet^  or  molket 
of  stif-iiittrest,  shall  be  the  one  to  choke  up  the  whtle- 
tome  current ;  then  surely  will  he  be  below  the  com- 
pany of  his  fttllow  men. 

I  MPM  BOticed,  in  a  minor  way,  (bat  a  man,  even 
in  privacy,  seated  with  book  in  hand  alone,  where 
^^f  ^^^^^a  ^^^^v  i^^RRi  m  ^^nmi^fmfw^^f  sBay  ^SHT  twa  D^ot* 
self  below  his  company.  He  is  not  prepared  for  hit 
author ;  and  the  slightest  tpprotch  to  erudition  or 

That  it  rather  d^adiag,  wiMfa  oppertoBftitt  hata 


Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  futility  of 
alT  attempts  for  the  future  welfare  of  our  sons,  which 
are  not  based  on  a  thorough  training  in  good  prin- 
cTplSes  and  educttion.  Much  might  be  said  on  the 
miseries  parents  ensure  for  themselves,  when  they 
erect  a  golden  calf  as  the  object  of  the  love  and 
aspiration  of  their  children;  in  so  doing,  they  fly 
from  the  right  point  in  two  ways — they  misapply 
their  time,  as  has  been  shown,  and  they  throw  temp- 
tation in  the  way  of  those  who  are  the  least  pre- 
pared to  encounter  it.  How  much,  how  very  much, 
of  family  dissention,  the  most  hateful  of  hatreds, 
takes  its  rise  from  this  source !  But  this  is  a  pic- 
ture that  every  man  can  best  colour  for  himself. 

It  would  be  agreeable  to  enlarge,  as  a  relief  to  the 
8eene»  ea  die  happiness  l^lt  by  theat  who  take  right 
wmmMf  and  att  icoordingly,  ef  their  duties  towardb* 
tiwft-  Csrailiet*  Bat  the  thing  hat  bam  done  to 
oftto,  and  te  wefl,  that  the  reader't  retolleetien  wilt 
be  the  best  authority  I  tan  refer  to  on  the  sabjeet. 
Two  names  I  anist  be  allowed  to  cite  aaoo.  But 
Atae  it  yet  another  sotyeet. 

It  may  appear  to  some^  dnt  too  much  stress  it 
here  laid  upon  the  inftsence  of  reading,  or  upon  the 
inaptitude  ofa  man  for  study.  Such  persons  would 
not  think  so^  |f  diet  love  had  ever  touched  them — if 
they  had  ever  been  indebted  to  study  (br  one  ImtsC 
of  enthusiasm — for  one  eonsoTlng  or  forgetful  hour — 
fbr  having  weaned  them  fVom  one  weakness,  or  acted 
as  a  counter-allurement  to  one  vice.  If  I  say  that 
pure  and  refined  tastes  are  the  best  guardians  a  man 
can  invoke  around  hu  child,  I  shall  provoke  the 
charge  of  saying  what  everybody  knows ;  but,  sureTy, 
dtey  are  in  eontradielion  witbtlisiawlvcn  whev  ikwv- 
fN^fftts,  alto  eareaol  la  itt  thefa*  ehildtni  tCudloos; 
CSbfeoO'  declared  that  he  woald  not  exchange  hit 
love  ef  rtadkig  (or  die  tieasuits  ef  tfae  Indies :  and 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  wat  because  be  was 
iad^hted  to  hn  studiet  ftr  the  mmieriah  of  his  great 
work^  tftat  he  so  Btved  fait  books.  Tkeybadbeen 
fait  fHcndr  60m  youth.      His  <  Ifistory^  it  worth  the 

ef  imperial  Rotten  but  I  Arabt  whetherthe 
would  Bot  have  taciiBced  Aat^-or 
fadier  an  equal  fhne,  .to  his  tove  of  mental  acqmra* 

Happily  the  pimuits  were  the  tame. 


To  visit  the  workshop  of  the  industrious  in  1 
fiictures,  and,  having  eyes,  see  not  to  any  purpott  of 
coniprehtnsien  or  instruction,  it  to  be  tkert  behm 
kiaeompatty. 

Disqualified  by  want  of  ability,  to  have  no 
«  voice  in  the  commonwealth,*'  iatobt  hdow  tkt  mark 
in  toaetp. 


>  **  Let  premiert  jours  du  priatempt  out  raoina  de 
grice  que  la  vertu  naissante  d*iHi  jeaae  homme.** 
The  first  days  of  tpring  have  less  of  beaoty  tluut  the 
fprowing  vtrtuet  ef  a  young  man.  These  are  the 
wards  of  oae  of  the  most  truth^^elling  and  nnfimeiful 
of  writers— Rochefoucauld.  I  leave  my  readers,  to 
their  own  tondusioos  firom  hit  obterva- 
and  proceed  to  q^uote  aome  beantifal  linet 
from  a  rigbt-thinkfaig  Bativ»  poet,  bearmg  on  die 

^  The  thepherd  on  Tomaro*t  misty  brow. 
And  the  swart  seaman,  sailing  fin*  below, 

■   Kot  unddighted  watch  the  morning  ray 
Purpling  the  orient — till  it  breaks  away. 
And  bums  and  blaaes  into  glorious  day ; 
But  happier  still  is  he  who  bendk  to  trace 
That  sun,  the  soul,  just  dawning  in  the  face  ; 
The  burst,  the  glow,  the  animating  strifis 

l^.  The  thoughts  and  passions  stirring  mto  life*; 


The  formliig  utterance,  the  inquiring  glance. 
The  gitttt  veking  from  his  tenfold  trance. 
Till  up  he  starts  as  conscious  whence  he  came. 
And  all  is  light  within  the  trembling  frame! 
What  then  a  Father's  feeliag^  ?    Joy.aod.fear 
Jm  tura  prevail  |  joy  matt ;  stHl  through  the  year  ' 
Ttmpeting  tha  ardent^  mglnff.  mght  and.day 
JRm  idht  MtIm^  baak  or  waneknfrom  As  way, 
Praising  each  highly, — from  a  w&h  to  rate 
Their  merits  to  the  level  of  his  praise. 
Onward  ta  their  observing  sight  he  moves. 
Fearful  of  wrong,  in  awe  of  whom  he  loves ! 
Their  sacred  presence  who  shall  dare  profane  ? 
Who,  wh?n  He  slumbers,  hope  to  fix  a  stain  ? 
He  lives  a  model,  in  his.  life  to  show, 
TktHt^wkmkadimmtdHaimgktJtaworULtktpp^ 
Some  men  may  pause  and  toy,  when  aome  admira, 
•napmrehUaotm.amlaaartkyaftkairahar'^ 
^Rooaaa. 

T.  E. 


CHAfiLBS  X.A9IB. 

[Tvis  interesting  tra>ute  to  the  memory  of  its  excels 
lent  subject,  now,  we  believe,  first  grven  intire  in  a 
periodical  work,  is  firom  the  pen  of  the  **  Booksdler 
of  the  Poets,**  Mr  Moxon, — himself  (and  with  ad 
disparagement  either  in  the  antithesis)  a  Poet  among 
Booksellers ; — a  rare  title,  and  very  encouragnig  $at 
ius  literary  brethren.} 

WiTKHr  a  few  months  of  each  other  we  have  lost 
two  remarkable  men— Sanuiel  Taylor  Coleridgp  and 
Charles  Lamb.  They  were  schoolfellows,  read  to- 
gttliei.  first  published,  tc^ether^  and  were  undividied 
even  in.  Death !  When  wo  last  saw  the  latter— sad 
leeoUeetion  S-^e  said  he  was  ever  thinking  of  hit 
friend.  He  is  now  with  him  and  fbr  ever !  It«  of 
Cbarlct  Lamb  only  that  we  wish,  to  ^»ak. 

No  man  was  ever  moia  sincerely  regtttted^  et  aaB 
be  longer  remembeced  by  hit  friends.  Happily  we 
tee  the  brighter  after  oar  sorrows;  and  the  objsetaC 
our  grief,  in  a  short  time,  becomes  a  star  that  we  caa 
gase  at  with  pleasuse.  Fair,.  &ir  shaU  be  die  I 
that  spring  over  thy  tomb,  dear,  gtade  Elia !  i 
than  bt  the  song — sweet  as  thine  own — that.thall  luaa 
the  wandever  to  the  spot  where  thy  urn  receives  tha 
tears  of  the  stianger.  Thither  my  feet  shall  n^akc 
ia  spring  Ume  and  in  hatvast^  tiiiUier  will  I  lead,  thgf 
iFOtavies,  and  there  shaU  tbty  drink  of  tfam  latid 
waters  that  well  from  the  memory  of  d^  gienila  fifii^ 
thou  kindliest  of  human  eseatureat 

FsBefaanet^  Reader^it  was  aot  Iby  good  fi}i«siiMi«| 
kaow  oav  inianibabie  friead.  Then  haak  not  hats 
eiids  hiai  ta  hit  walka;  and  to  waNL  witb  kins  waala 
eaavcrse  with  the  imosoetal  dead^^-with  Chanote  aai 
with  Sidntyv— with  Sptatar  and  wid»  Winhmttat^ 
widk  Button  aad  widi  S«  Tbemaa  Bsowa^— «M 
Fulfer  aad  with  Jerttsy  Tagrlery— and  with  Miltoi% 
and  dltsc  dder  dramttists^  who  were  to  biai  a  int 
love^  and,  at  snob,  eherisked  through  Ufo  Than  liait 
aot  been  hit  gnest;  aor  tat  amoag  hss  haolkt— gpodl^ 
fisUot  in  ^saint  faiadinfEt^-io  ntamatcaatily  fiamishd^ 
bnt  rick  ia  the  giAs  of  gtoiu^ walls  bang  oennii  wilk 
PtpltiBli  tnd  Dfci  IHnta^  with  Peassiat  and  Tilitn^ 
and  tht  works  of  tht  incomparable  Hog^ath  t  Thoa 
wcrt  not  a  visiter  in  the  temple,  nor  an  evening  Uf- 
leaer  to  choice — hardly  choice  where  all-  were  good  ■ 
pawagsa  from  Milton,  oeer  the  finest  of  which  the 
wersfaiipping,  spirit  of  the  reader  tlw^s  wept;  but  hit 
ttars  were  those  of  admiration,  drops  that  blotted  oat» 
M  it  were,  agts  of  ntgkctl  On  his  old  feieudtat 
faia  ^ea  rested  evea  in  death!  Sacred  to  the  < 
will  be  the  vohwie  he  last  bent  over»  with  its  ] 
fr>lded  dowa^-se  ever  let  it  remain — on  thy  life^  aO- 
eeoompllshed  Sidney  &  From  thyself,  if  aug^t  earth^ 
IB  heaven  be  permitted,,  pexobance  he  may  leara  tbQT 
atory,  and  there  walk  side  by  side  with  those  whom 
iiv  ideahe  lived  with  while  on  earth.  Nor  hast  tbau 
tceabtm  asoKtsry,  wandering  among  the  cloisten«f 
Ghrisl*8.  Hnspitn^ — aor  in.  the  Quadrangles  at  Oxfesd^ 
nor  at  Twiekeaharo^  where  he  often  spent  hia  ho6- 
days— .red-letter  daya  as  be  called  tbcm^-oior  at 
Hamptoa    Court,    which    he    preferred— to   •ruly 
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BiiglMi  Yw  liit  Mfia-^  V«iBailki;  Mr  in  the  In- 
dia  Houn,  wlwm  W  was  Wvad  ^  bit  ftadncM^ 
kcart,  and  Ak"  bts  jokes  and  his  pans— ba  was  span- 
fltor,  and  a  0oad  one; — oor  in  kis  rambUags  in  tha 
neighbourhood  of  Cbethuot,  and  SouUigate,  and 
Ware»  and  Tottenham  High  Cross,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lea,  thinking  of  Walton  and  his  plain-roind- 
edness  !  nor  lattedy  at  Waltbam»  nor  at  Winchmor^ 
nor  in  the  green  lanes  about  Enfield,  where,  on  a 
summer^  evening,  he  would  walk  with  his  amiable 
aister.his  almost  inseparable  companion  of  forty  years. 
As,  Reader,  thou  Inst  aat  aeca  the  living  Elia— . 
would  that  thou  hadst,  for  thou  wouldst  ever  have 
remembered  his  sweet  smile,  and  the  gentleness  of 
his  heart— turn  to  his  books  then  thou  majst  ima- 
giaa  tilw,  kindlier  tlMW  be  was  thoa  eanst  not ;  and 
be  win  yet  guide  <bee  ta  old  baunts  and  to  fimifliar 
Ibees,  which  thou  wilt  hereafter  think  of  with  ^dight 
He  win  conduct  thee  to  the  Old  South- Sea  House — 
once  his  own— and  to  Oxford,  where  thou  wilt  meet 
with  George  Dyer  (George  is  worthy  thy  knowing), 
or  he  will  sit  with  tbee  the  old  year  out,  and  quote 
the  old  poelB,  and  tbat  beautiful  line  in  fab  fnend*s 
ode — 

«  I  saw  the  skirts  of  tha  departing  year;" 

or  he  will  introduce  thee  to  THIrs  Battle,  who,  next 
to  her  devotions,  loved  a  game  at  whist ;  or  he  will 
pleasantly  shake  his  cap  and  bens  wHh  thee  on  the 
first  of  Apcfl;  or  accompany  thee  to  a  Qnakers* 
Meeting;  or  describe  to  thee  the  Old  and  the  New 
Schoolmaster ;  or  tell  a  de^ghtful  story— bo  fiction — 
of  Vakntine*s  £ve^  or  take  tbee  with  hia,  Bridget 
£lia  by  his  side — thou  wilt  love  Bridget — on  a  visit 
to  his  relations, 

**  Thiongb  the  green  plains  of  pleasant  Hertford- 
shire ;" 

or  he  win  discourse  to  thee  on  modern  gallantry,  or 
point  out  to  thee  the  old  Benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple ;  or  describe  to  tbee  his  first  visit  to  Old 
I>rary,  and  introduce  thee  to  his  old  favourites — 
now  forgotten  ;  or  thou  sha!t  hear  him — ^fbr  he  loved 
those  whom  none  loved — speak  ia  the  porett  atrain 
of  humanity  in  praise  of  ebhnney-sweepers,  «« inno- 
cent blackneasn^**  JB  he  calls  them,  and  of  b^gars, 
and  lament  the  decay  of  the  latter ;  or  he  will  rouse 
thy  fancy,  and  make  thy  mouth  water  with  his 
savoury  dfisertation  on  foast  pig  (many  were  the 
porkltngs  that  graced  his  tsible,  kind  presents  from 
admiring  and  wikiiown  correspondents);  or  take 
thee  with  him  in  the  M  Margate  Hoy  to  the  sea- 
side, or  introduce  thee  to  his  friend  Captain  Jack- 
son ;  or  discourse  to  thee  of  himseH'— 4he  eonvales- 
cent  and  the  superannuated  man ;  or  on  old  china, 
or  on  old  books — on  the  latter  with  what  relish  !  or 
of  Barbara  S.  (Miss  Kelly),  or  of  Alice  (his  first 
love),  ar  of  Bridget  Elfta  (bis  sister),  or  teU  thee 
the  sweet  story  of  Rosanand  Gray.  Let  these, 
reader,  if  «bau  art  a  fever  of  thy  Kind  and  of  the 
beautiful,  have  a  by-place  ia  thy  Blind;  they  wiU 
not  only  please  thy  imagination,  but  enlaige  thy 
heart,  its  sphere  of  action,  and  its  humane  capabi- 
lities. They  will  lead  thee  to  new  sources  of  delight — 
springs  fresh  as  the  waters  of  Horeb ;  and  thou  wilt 
become  acquainted  with  men  famous  in  their  gener- 
ation. Occasionally,  if  thoa  art  a  reader  of  modem 
books  only,  thou  magreat  inaginc  him  quaint,  but 
thou  wilt  find  him  free  from  ooaceits,  and  always 
natural.  Others  may  have  affoeted  the  language  of 
an  older  age>  but  with  him  it  was  no  adoption. 

He  always  spoke  as  he  wrote,  and  did  both  as  he 
felt ;  and  his  Letters — ^they  were  nnpremediuted— - 
are  in  the  style  of  his  other  writings ;  tliey  are  in 
many  respects  equal,  in  some -superior,  to  his  Essays; 
for  the  bloom,  the  freshness  of  the  author*s  miad,  is 
still  upon  them.  In  his  humour  there  is  much  to 
touch  the  heart  and  to  reflect  upon;  it  is  of  a  serious 
cast,  somewhat  like  that  of  Cervantes.  In  the  jokes 
which  he  would  throw  out,  the  oil&pring  of  the  mo- 
«MaC  tbeeawas  attcn  fiiaoe  phikaephy  tbaa  m  *e 
praaiedlMted'aiyingeafoiberMea.  Hewasaaad. 
mirsble  eritic,  and  was  always  willing  to  exercise  tha 
art  he  so  much  esoelled  in  'for  the  fame  of 'others* 
We  have  seen  him  almost  blind  with  poring  over  4bt 


r  and  Wegilile  manaseripts  Ibat  wereaubmitted 
la  biai.  On  these  oeearioos,  bow  be  would  long  to 
miio  ciit  something  good,  something  that  be  cooM 
apeak  kindly  of ;  fsr  to  give  another  pain  (as  ba 
aiitss  in  a  letter  now  before  u«)  was  to  give  bimseff 
greater !  He  lived  in  the  past,  yet  no  man  6ver  bad 
a  lai|(er  share  of  syiapalhy  fer  tfaoae  aroond  bbn. 
He  loved  his  friends,  and  showed  it  stdisuntially  by 
tokens,  and  was  as  sincerely  loved  ia 
ne  ban,  IflBe  other  men,  nis  naiingB ;  Dtf* 
Ibey  wain  eadhf  tbet  be  was  lowed  rartier  wt  fheni 
tfian  in  epHa  of  dieai.  Enenies  be  bed  none.  For 
npwards  of  fisrty  years  be  devoted  bis  life  to  tbe  bap- 
pittees  of  bis  staler,  for  whom  be  bad  a  moat  aSro- 
tionaia  rcgara,  and  fiir  a4Mee  eoainNrt  ne  wobIq 
gladly  iMvehSd  down  bb  own  lifc;  and  4ia,  net  lest 
dsiatad,  Ibr  bim  wooid  have  aaerffioed  her  awn.  Ha 
perfewed— we  nse  bia  own  wards— even  ber  oaoa* 
tianal  wanderiogs  to  Hie  sense  nad  sanity  of    fta 


Their  adads  were  congenial,  ao  ware  their  Uves^ 
and  tbey  beaalifidiy  walked  ttgeiber  tbfeirs  was  a 
Mended  existance  ID  vie  aonr  e€  bis 
His  ebatities,  tot  his  hunMe  nieBii% 
af  most  nMn.  He  had  frr  aome  yvaie  npoa  his 
bounty  three  pcnrfoners !  Gencnms  and  aobTe  nwnl 
have  been  the  heart  of  him  that,  out  of  his  slender 
income,  could  allow  his  old  schoolmistress  thirty 
pounds  per  annum !  Wbat  eelf-demal !  What  folios 
this  ima  would  baea  pasekssiil  lor  him  I  Well  we 
remember  the  veneration  with  which  we  -used  to  look 
apon  the  old  lady— -finr  she  remembered  Goldsmith ! 
He  had  onee  lent  her  hia  poams  to  read.  We  often 
lament  that  he  did  not  give  them  to  her;  but  the 
author  of  the  <  Vicar  of  Wakefield  *  was  poor. 

Kind  aaeelyaDuat  l««a  been  the  disposition  of  him 
;  oat  ihe  nune  thai  attnnded  tha  last  aoo- 
of  CoWwdgti  (wham  living  he  adored  and 
dead  thns  honoured.)  that  on  her  head  be 
penr  oat  tbe  aveciowiogs  mi  the  inasirtibia 
ofbisnaluee.  Me  gta*  ber  ive  pounds;  bat  this 
wa  did  not  leara  Irom  bimeelf !  These  were  bat 
triiee^  5«t  afeneb  waatba  Ufeof  ibis  tbe  most  oMt- 
«UaafarM 


His  tastes,  bi 
He  pieferred  Waidonr  eiseet  and  fiaven  Diels  Ca 
fields  that  were  Elysiao.  Tba  disappeaianBe  af  tfaa 
M  eiloek  from  9t  Daaeian^  Cburcb  dvaw  tears  from 
bim ;  nor  caoM  ba  ever  pass  witbaut  anwtioB  tbe 
place  where  Enter  Change  onee  stood.  Tbe  i^ 
tnoaal  had  ipailed  a  reality  In  Gay.  Tlie  passen-by, 
he  mid,  na  longer  asw  **  the  oomhs  dangle  4a  hie 
face.**  This  almost  broke  hie  heart.  He  bad  no 
taste  for  dowers  or  green  fields;  he  preferred  the 
bigb  load.  The  Garden  Of  Eden,  be  used  to  aBy» 
most  bave  been  a  doll  place.  He  had  a  otrong  avcr- 
•ion  to  roast  beef  and  to  fi»wls,  and  to  any^wines  but 
port  or  Aerry.     Tripe  and  oaw-bael  arare  ta  bias 

All  his  books  were  without  portraits ;  nor  did  he 
ever  preserve,  with  two  ezcepttons,  a  singfe  letter. 
He  had  a  haaiorous  metbod  of  testing  the  friend- 
Aip  of  bis  visitors ;  it  was,  wbether  in  tbeir  walks 
tbey  woukl  tasta  the  tap  of  mine  host  at  tbe  Haiea- 
abee,  ar  at  the  Rose  and  Crown,  or  at  tbe  Rising 
6nn !  Bat  a  member  of  tbe  Teaiperaaoe  Society, 
aa  tbese  aceaeions,  eeuld  net  have  beaa  nieta'absse- 
BMOus.  A  single  glass  would  soflke.  W«  bmw9 
seen  faulies  enter  with  him— tbe  Cwlidious  Batbam 
S. ;  and  grsat  poeCe— tbe  autbar  of  tbe  *  Exonesion ' 
'!  ffe  was  ao  poUcioka,  tboagh,  in  We 
onee  eijistid  to  dnw  thinngh  tba  atreen 
Cbmxkm  James  Foa  I  Nor  was  be  a  man  of  basinask 
He  aottld  not  parii  op  a  tmnkt  nor  tie  np  a  paraeL 
Xet  ha  wae  netbodical,  punctual  in  bis appaimmems, 
and  an  aaoelleDt  paywmastec;  A  dAt  beamed  bimf 
Ha  eeidd  not  Mm  in  aaatber  peman's  baaks !  Jim 
wished  to  leave  a  friend  a  small  sum  of  money ;  but 
•<to  bava  dsne  wsib  tba  ihiag^^as  be  aaki^  ffty  it 
hMsbefanehwidl  If  an  aequaialanae  deepped^in  of 
an  evening  before  supper,  he  would  instantlfb  nalfanni 
e^iag  award,  putanbbbnt»  and  ga  bad josder  an 
CKtrasnpiAytiffoffter.  lie  hae  dona  this  ier  at  a 
buidmi  times!    Relics  and kaepsikes  had  no^hara 


bim!  A  traveBer  once  brought  him  aoma 
from  an  9ex  Ibat  grew  avar  tba  tomb  of 
▼iigiL  He  tfirew  them  at  the  baekneyweoecbmcn 
as  tbey  paaied  by  his  window !  And  there  is  a  story» 
tfiat  be  onoe  ntt  to  en  artist  of  hb  acquahitance  for  » 
wbale  series  of  tbe  Bntisb  Admhdb;  but  for  what 
piibliuniuH  we  never  beard ! 

Bat  tra  are  wandenag  from  oar  oljeet,  wbiA  was 
simply  to  aeoaid,  that,  of  aU  tfaa  monwn  easr  kaew, 
Cbsibii  Ijamb  wnsr  ia  every  tmjfmtf  dse  mast  oi4gl- 
Mj  and  bad  tba  kiniisr  beait. 

iaaaary  SJtk,  isaft. 


UaTH   nATS. 

FsBsiJAKT  IQ,  1677.  At  Paris,  son  of  the  illustrioua 
Cassini,  the  founder  of  a  family  of  astroaomeny 
Giacomo  Cassini,  an  enricber  of  the  science  with 
many  valuable  discoveries.  His  deafli  was  of  that 
unexpected  sort,  for  a  man  of  a  long  and  peaceful 
lifct  which  looks  like  a  moekeiy  of  human  calcula- 
tions.    He  died  of  a  fiill,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

—  19,  1564.  At  Pisa,  or  Florence,  son  of  a  noble 
Florentine,  who  was  a  scientific  man  also,  and  an 
accomplished  musician,  Galileo  Galilei,  the  great 
precunor  of  Newton,  and  the  greatest  discoverer  in 
mechanical  geometry  since  (he  time  of  Archimedes. 
Re  rendered  tbe  discovery  of  the  telescope  applicable 
to  artronomicfll  purposes,  brought  geometry  to  the 
idd  of  the  doctrine  of  motioOi  invented  the  pendulum, 
discovered  the  gravity  of  tbe  air,  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
and  established  the  Copemican  and  Pythagorean 
system  of  the  universe^  by  proving  that  the  earth 
moved  round  the  son.  For  thb  last  discovery  be 
was  persecuted  by  the  Jesuits,  wtio,  foigetting  their 
own  professions  of  being  teachers,  and  idly  subjecting 
the  grandeur  of  the  dharacter  of  Scripture  to  literal 
interpretations  oT  some  of  its  texts,  brought  bim  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition,  by  whom  he  was  kept 
in  qualified  imprisonment  for  the  remaining  few 
years  of  his  life,  latterly  at  his  own  house.  He  was 
dao  sentenced  to  repeat  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalma 
every  week  for  the  space  of  three  years ;  and  it  was 
suspected,  from  the  state  of  his  hands,  that  he  had 
been  put  to  the  torture,  and  sworn  not  to  reveal  it. 
Tbe  writer  of  the  present  paragraph  saw  one  of  the 
fingers  of  tbese  hands  preserved  under  a  ^ass  case  in 
the  middle  of  the  Laurentian  library  at  Florence* 
pointing  to  heaven,  and  now  almost  an  object  of 
wondiip  with  the  descendants  of  those  by  whom  he 
was  peiaecuted.  tt  was  during  his  confinement  at 
his  house  that  he  was  visited,  among  other  celebrated 
travellers,  by  Milton;  who  describes  him  as  suffering 
imprisonment  ^  for  thinking  otherwise  in  astronomy 
than  the  Dominican  friars.**  Tbe  great  poet*s  allu- 
sion to  him  in  <  Paradise  Lost*  is  well  known :  but 
it  is  as  difiicult  not  to  quote  it,  as  for  a  musician  to 
see  an  organ  open,  and  not  touch  the  keys. 

He  scarce  had  ceas*d,  when  the  superiour  fiend 
Was  movii^  towards  the  shore;  his  ponderous  shieldr 
Etherial  tamper,  massy>  large,  and  round* 
Behind  him  cast.     Tbe  broad  oireum&renee 
Han|^  on  bis  abonlders  like  the  moon,  whose  oeb  [ 
Jbrougfa  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  aveaiBg  from  the  top  of  Fesol^ 
Or  in  ValdaFae,  to  descry  new  lands. 
Rivers,  or  mouataias,  in  her  apaUy  globe. 

Galileo,  besides  being  a  profound  natural  phfloso* 
pher,  wee  a  general  amateur  of  the  foie  arts,  a  musi- 
eiao,  aad  a  aaaa  of  wit.  He  played  beautifully  on 
tbe  bun;  delighted  in  arehiteeture,  in  painting,  aad 
fn  buebandrf;  bad  a  tasto  for  design;  was  the 
antbof  of  sevarel  facetiaas  poems  (gathered  into  tbe 
Indian  aelleetioas) ;  was  a  capital  oompaoioo*  luH  of 
•aee  and  pleesantry ;  and*  as  asigbt  be  expected  from 
ausb  a  aombiaatioa  of  tbe  solid  and  airy*  was  an 
nntburfaitic  loter  of  Artosto*  wd  took  bis  part  in 
tbe  fomous  critical  di^iute  reyeottag  tha  nieriu  of 
tfbat  ine  poet  and  tboae  of  tha  mare  artificial  Tasso. 
HiXtotaia  vas  small,  bat  bie  atpect  venerable. 

Smmdf.na^    At  IVuiity  Ceil^e^  Cambri^e^r 
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under  th«  roof  of  his  matemal  grandbthtr,  Dr  Bent* 
hj  (th9  famous  scholar),  Richard  Cumberland,  tha 
oomie  dramatist,  son  and  grandson  of  a  bishop.  His 
oomadies  verge  upon  the  sentimental  and  the  ideal 
(Goldsmith  calls  them  f' Tragedy  givbg  a  rout**); 
but  there  is  occasionally  more  force  and  Tivaoity  than 
would  be  expected  from  a  certain  air  of  authority  and 
pretension;  and  his  'West  Indian,*  which  led  the 
way  to  the  romantio  generosity  of  the  young  gentle- 
swn  in  modem  comedies,  has  some  of  the  good- 
natured  animal  spuriu  of  Hondley.  Mr  Cumberland^ 
ampog.^hers  not  so  good,  wrote  also  a  pleasant 
oovd  called  <  Henry.*  Hb  poetry  k  unworthy  the 
test  of  his  reputation.  We  remember  seeing  him,  in 
hb  latter  years,  going  along  the  street  His  appear- 
ance was  highly  respectabb  and  gentlemanly,  with  an 
earnest  countenance.  The  portrait  in  hb  '  Memoirs* 
must  have  been  rery  like  him»  at  the  time  it  was 
painted. 

—  20,  1604  At  Paris,  the  son  of  a  notary,  Marie 
Fhmcis  Arouet  de  Voltaire,  the  most  uniTcrsal  genius 
of  the  French  nation.  In  the  several  departments  of 
literature  which  he  adorned,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  wit  and  raillery,  he  was  surpassed  by  many 
Individuab ;  and  in  no  one  respect,  perhaps,  were  hb 
acuities  of  the  very  highest  order,  except  as*a  detector 
of  absurdity — and  eren  in  that  respect  hb  discrimi- 
nation was  not  perfect,  too  often  confounding  the 
local  and  relatire  with  the  universaL  In  short,  hb 
philosophy  was  in  no  respect  as  deep  as  he  and  hb 
fHends  supposed  it  Yet,  as  a  dramatist,  he  gene- 
rally ranks  as  inferior  only  to  Comeille  and  Racine ; 
as  an  hbtortan,  hb  rank  lies  betwixt  the  two  extremes 
of  hb  idolators  and  hb  enemies,  and  has  no  mean 
place  after  all ;  he  was  one  of  the  readiest  and  most 
elegant  artificial  poets,  and  writers  of  ften  de  toeiei^ 
that  have  appeared  ;  he  made  hb  countrymen  popu- 
larly acquainted  with  the  progress  of  science  and 
natural  philosophy,  especially  the  Newtonian ;  and, 
above  all,  he  was  a  great  puller  down  of  superstition, 
and  hastened  those  reformations  in  religion  and 
government  which  will  end  in  building  up  a  far 
better  system  than  he  could  anticipate,  crowned  with 
Christian  aspirations  of  which  he  knew  nothing, 
though  he  was  a  better  Christian  in  some  respects 
than  he  thought  himself,  being  a  very  humane  and 
public-spirited  man— albeit  irritable  and  vain-glo- 
rious. There  was  so  little  real  poetry  in  him  of  a 
high  order,  which  demands  a  thorough  depth  and 
sincerity  of  nature,  that  he  wrote  a  scandalous  poem 
on  the  subject  of  Joan  of  Arc,  whom,  as  a  great  man, 
superior  to  the  prejudices  of  all  times,  he  ought  to 
have  held  in  reverence.  This  extraordinary  indivi- 
dual— ^with  a  frame  originally  so  weak  that  it  was 
feared  he  would  have  died  soon  after  hb  birth,  and 
with  a  person  always  meagre  and  apparently  fragile, 
but  great  animal  spirits — ^lived  to  be  upwards  of 
eighty-five  years  of  age,  and  b  thought  at  last  to  have 
hastened  hb  death  by  drinking  too  much  coffee  in 
order  to  keep  himself  on  the  alert  for  a  new  publi- 
cation. He  was  the  sayer  of  some  of  the  most 
exquisite  bon-moi9  on  record,  from  among  which  we 
hastily  give  the  first  that  comes  to  mind  as  a  specimen. 
He  was  praising  Haller,  the  German,  to^somebody, 
and  the  other  saying  that  Haller  by  no  means  thought 
so  well  of  Aim — **  Ah,**  returned  the  ready  old  wit, 
•«  perhaps  we  are  both  ofui  mistaken,*'  Perhaps  Vol- 
Uire  may  be  briefly  and  not  unjustly  characterized 
as  the  only  man  who  ever  obtained  a  place  in  the  list 
of  the  great  names  of  the  earth  by  an  aggregation'of 
secondary  abilities.      He  was  the  god  of  cleverness. 

Same  day,  1716.  At  Hereford,  where  his  father, 
an  officer  in  the  army,  was  on  a  recruiting  party, 
David  Garrick,  the  most  universal  stage  genius  that 
has  appeared  in  England.  Hb  fiunily  was  of 
French  origin,  the  grandfather,  a  merchant,  having 
4ed  from  the  neighbouring  country  at  the  revo- 
ceflon  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  It  is,  therefore, 
perhaps  to  French  blood  that  we  owe  hb  excellence 
in  the  comic  part  of  hb  genius:  the  tragic  part 
England  will  claim  for  itself.  We  need  not  repeat 
here  what  has  been  said  of  him  so  often,  and  b  still 
daily  being  said,  in  memoirs  and  stage-critieism. 
We  doubt  not,  both  from  tradition,  and  from  the 


very  objections  made  to  hb  style  by  oontemporarlea 
who  are  noticed  in  the  latest  accounts  of  him,  that 
he  deserves  almost  all  that  has  been  said  of  him  as  a 
true  actor,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  a 
restorer  of  nature  to  the  stage;  though  we  take 
leave  to  doubt,  from  what  is  known  of  hb  own 
nature  and  its  predominant  qualities,  which  were 
more  lively  than  profound,  that  he  was  upon  the 
whole  inferior  both  in  tragic  depth,  and  in  cxquisito- 
■ess  of  poetical  recitation  (where  the  lines  required  it) 
to  our  late  lamented  Keen.  Their  very  faoes  go  to 
show  the  difference.  They  both  had  remarkably  fine 
eyesb  but  the  look  of  Garrick  (you  may  see  it  in 
ReynoIds*s  portrait/was  the  more  sparkling ;  Kean's 
the  more  earnest  and  the  more  intemaL  Cumber- 
land, in.  hb  autobiography,  gives  a  lively  speeimen 
of  G^UTick*s  good-nature  and  love  of  admiration  (a 
very  pardonable  thing  in  a  player,  especially  one  so 
flattered).  The  great  actor  was  invited  to  a  dinner 
party,  where  they  missed  him  when  the  dinner  came 
on  table.  On  looking  out  of  window,  he  wis 
observed  transporting  a  negro-boy  by  imitating  a 
turkey-cock!  whose  airs,  and  gobbles,  and  sudden 
rushes,  he  so  gave  to  the  life,  that  the  boy  cried  out 
in  an  ecstacy— *'  Do  it  again,  Massa  Garrick ;  do  it 
again  !**    And  Garrick  did  it  again. 


BOHIkirOB  or   WEAL  UFB* 

oaiGiir  or  mallxti^s  <xDwnf  and  kmma.* 
Tma  touching  ballad,  the  author  of  which  had  a 
genuine  fiMulty  for  that  sort  of  writing,  fiir  superior 
to  what  he  probably  thought  hb  superior  compo- 
sitions, haa  been  somewhat  neutralized  in  its  effect 
by  its  trite  repetition  from  the  pages  of  £nfield*8 
<  Speaker ;  *  though  to  complain  of  such  results 
from  those  publications  would  be  dc^ng  them  great 
injustice— since  you  cannot  at  once  make  a  good 
thing  common,  and  yet  expect  it  to  retain,  among  its 
other  beneficial  consequences,  a  perpetual  novelty. 
But  grown  people,  when  their  attention  b  freshly 
excited,  may  read  wdl-known  productions  with  a  new 
rdish ;  and,  in  thb  hope,  we  have  repeated  the  ballad, 
as  well  as  the  true  story  on  which  it  b  founded. 
Mallett's  account  of  the  heroine*s  death  b  not  so 
affecting  as  the  real  oiieumstanoe— her  suddenly 
•creaming  out,  at  hearing  the  death-bell  of  her  lover, 
*'  that  her  heart  was  burst** — but  it  b  not  wanting  in 
pathos,  especially  the  first  line ;  and  there  b  a  vein  of 
natural  elegance  throughout  the  poem. 

CoM  any  of  our  friends  oblige  us  with  a  copy  of 
Midlers  haBad  of  «  Cmnnor  HoMT*  It  b  not  to  be 
found  in  the  ordinary  editions  of  hb  poems. 

xxraACT  OF  a  Lmrxa  FaoM  the  cueatx  or  bowxs, 
nr  ToaxsHiax,  to  ma  corrxaTHWAiTE,  at  HAaaicx. 

*  *  *  «  As  to  the  affiur  mentioned  in  yours,  it 
happened  long  before  my  time.  I  have,  therefore, 
been  obliged  to  consult  my  clerk,  and  another  person 
in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  truth  of  that  melan- 
choly event.     The  hbtory  of  it  b  as  follows  :^ 

«  The  fiimilyname  of  the  young  man  was  Wright- 
son  ;  of  the  young  maiden,  Railton.  They  were  both 
much'of  the  same  age— that  is,  growing  up  to  twenty. 
In  their  birth  there  was  no  disparity :  but  in  fortune, 
alas !  she  was  his  inferior.  Hb  &ther,  a  hard  old 
man,  who  had  by  hb  fortune  acquired  a  handsome 
competency,  expected  and  required  that  hb  son 
should  marry  suitably.  But,  as  <  amor  vincit  omnia,* 
hb  heart  was  unalterably  fixed  on  the  pretty  young 
creature  already  named.  Their  courtship,  which 
was  all  by  stealth,  unknown  to  the  fisunily,  continued 
about  a  year.  When  it  was  found  out,  old  Wrightson, 
hb  wife,  and  particularly  their  crooked  daughter, 
Hannah,  flouted  at  the  maiden,  and  treated  her  with 
notable  contempt ;  for  they  held  it  as  a  maxim,  and 
a  rustic  one  it  is,  <  that  blood  was  nothing  without 
groats.* 

*•  The  young  lover  sickened,  and  took  to  hb  bed 
about  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  died  the  Sunday  seven- 
night  after. 

«  On  the  last  day  of  hb  illness,  he  desired  to  see 
hb  mistress.  She  was  civilly  received  by  the  mother, 
who  bid  ber  welcome— when  it  was  too  late.     But 


her  daughter  Hannah  by  at  hb  back,  to  cut  them  off* 
from  all  opportunity  of  exchanging  their  thoughts. 

"  At  her  return  home,  on  hearing  the  bell  toll  out 
for  hb  departure,  she  screamed  aloud  that  her  heart 
was  burst,  and  expired  some  moments  afker. 

"The  then  curate  of  Bowes*  inserted  it  in  his 
regbter,  that  <  they  both  died  of  love,  and  were  buried 
in  the  same  grave,  March  15,  1714.* 

^  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours,  &c- 

SDWIW  AKD  XMMA. 


Mark  it,  Cesario,  it  b  tree  and  pbin ; 

The  spiiwters  and  the  knitters  In  the  snn. 

And  the  tree  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with 

Do  use  to  chsnt  it.    It  is  slUy  sooth. 

And  dsllies  with  the  inaooenoe  of  lore, 

Uke'tfae  old  ege^Shakspeare's  Twelfth  Kight. 

Fak  in  the  windings  of  a  vale. 

Fast  by  a  sheltering  wood. 
The  safe  retreat  of  health  and  peace. 

An  humble  cottage  stood* 

There  beauteous  Emma  flourished  fofr,  ' 

Beneath  a  mother*s  eye ; 
Whose  only  wbh  on  earth  was  now  ] 

To^see  her  blest,  and  die. 

The  softest  bludi  that  nature  spreads  Z 

Gave  colour  to  her  cheek : 
Such  orbnt  colour  smiles  through  hetTen, 

When  vernal  mornings  break. 

Nor  let  the  pride  of  great  ones  scorn 

Thb  charmer  of  the  plains : 
That  sun,  who  bids  their  diamonds  blaie. 

To  paint  our  lily  deigns. 

Long  had  she  filled  each  youth  with  love. 

Each  maiden  with  despair; 
And  though  by  all  a  wonder  owned. 

Yet  knew  not  she  was  foir ; 

Till  Edwin  came,  the  pride  of  swains, 

A  soul  devoid  of  art ; 
And  from  whose  eye,  serenely  mild, 

Shone  forth  the  feeling  heart. 

A  mutual  flame  was  quickly  caught— 

Was  quickly,  too,  revealed ; 
For  neither  bosom  lodged  a  wish 

That  virtue  keeps  concealed. 

What  happy  hours  of  home-felt  bliss 

Did  love  on  both  bestow  ! 
But  bliss  too  mighty  long  to  last. 

Where  fortune  proves  a  foe. 

Hb  sbter — who,  like  envy  form*d,  ] 

Like  her  in  mischief  joy  *d — 
To  work  them  harm,  with  vricked  skill, 

Each  darker  art  employ*d. 

The  father,  too,  a  sordid  man. 

Who  love  nor  pity  knew. 
Was  all  unfeeling  as  the  clod 

From  whence  hb  riches  grew.  ^ 

Long  had  he  seen  their  secret  flame. 

And  seen  it  long  unmoved : 
Tlien  with  a  father*s  frown  at  last 

Had  sternly  disapprov*d. 

In  Edwin*s  gentle  heart,  a  war 

Of  difierlng  passions  strove : 
Hb  heart,  that  durst  not  disobey. 

Yet  could  not  cease  to  love. 


Denied  her  sight,  he  oft  behind 

The  spreading  hawthorn  crept. 
To  snatch  a  glancei  to  mark  the  spot 

Where  Emma  walked  and  wept. 

*  Bowes  is  a  ssftsU  vinage  in  Yorkshire,  where,  in  former 
times,  the  Earls  of  Richmond  had  a  castle.  It  stands  on 
the  edge  of  that  vsst  and  monntainoos  tract,  named  by  the 
neighbooxing  people  Stanemore,  which  b  always  exposed 
to  wind  and  weather,  desolate  and  solitary  tfaronghoat.— 
Cmb,Srit.' 
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Oft  too  on  Stanmore^B  wiiii*ry 

Beneath  the  moonUght  sh«de, 
In  sighs  to  pour  his  8often*d  soul. 

The  midnight  mourner  strayed. 

His  cheek,  where  health  with  beauty  glow*d,  ^ 

A  deadly  pale  o'erdttt : 
So  £Mles  the  firesh  rose  in  its  prime, 

Before  the  northern  blast. 

The  parents  now  with  late  remorse. 

Hang  o*er  his  dying  bed,      « 
And  weary  heaven  with  fruitless  tows. 

And  fruitless  sorrows  shed. 

*Tis  past !  he  cried— but  if  your  souls 

Sweet  mercy  yet  can  move, 
Let  these  dim  eyes  once  more  behold. 

What  they  must  ever  love.  . 

She  came;  his  cold  hand  softly  touched» 

And  bathed  with  many  a  tear : 
Fast  fidling  o*eiythe  primrose  pale, 

So  morning  dews  iq>pear.  ^ 

But  oh  t  his  Bister*s  jealous  care, 

A  cruel  sister  she ! 
Forbade  what  Emma  came  to  say ;  * 

"  My  Edwin,  live  for  me ! " 

New  homeward  as  she  hopeless  wept 

The  church-yard  path  along. 
The  bhut  blew  cold,  the  dark  owl  seream*d 

Her  bver's  funeral  song. 

Amid  the  falling  gloom  of  night, 

Her  sUrtling  fancy  found 
In  every  bush  his  hovering  shade, 

His  groan  in  every  sound. 

Alone,  appal]*d,  thus  had  she  passed 

The  visionary  vale — 
When  lo  I  the  death-bell  smote  her  ear»  J 

Sad  sounding  in  the  gale  I 

Just  then  she  reached  with  trembling  step, ; 

Her  aged  mother's  door — 
He*8  gone,  she  cried ;  and  I  shall  see  ,. 

That  angel-face  no  more. 

I  fieel,  I  feel  this  breaking  heart  ; 

Beat  high  against  my  side— 
From  her  white  arm  down  sunk  her  head ; 

She  shivering  sigh'd,  and  died. 


living  men  and  womoi  on  the  leene,  who  speak  and 
act  from  real  fiMilngs,  aeeordiog  to  the  ebba  aad 
flows  of  passloo,  without  the  least  tincture  of  the 
pedantry  of  logic  or  rhetoric  Nothing  is  made  oat 
by  inference  and  analogy,  by  dimaz  and  antithesis, 
but  everything  takes  plaoe  just  as  it  would  have 
done  in  reality,  aooording  to  the  oooasion. — The  eha* 
raster  of  Cleopatra  is  a  mastar-pieee*  Wliat  uk 
extreme  contrast  it  aUbrds  to  Imogen !  One  would 
«hii^  it  almost  impossible  for  the  same  penon  to 
have  drawn  both.  She  is  vohiptuous,  ostentatious^ 
aonsdous,  boaatfbl  of  her  charms,  haughty,  tyran- 
nioal,  fickle.  The  luxurious  pomp  and  gorgeous 
extravagance  of  the  Egyptian  queen  are  disphiyed 
In  all  their  force  and  lustre,  as  well  as  the  irregular 
grandeur  of  the  soul  of  Mark  Antony.  Take  only 
the  first  four  lines  that  they  speak  as  an  example  of 
the  regal  style  of  love-making. 
\^  **  Clxof ATXA.    If  it  be  love,  indeed,  tell  me  how 

much? 
1^   Amtont.  There's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be 

reokon'd. 
"^   Clxofatka.  ni  set  a  bourn  how  far  to  be  beIov*d. 
I  AmoKT.   Then  must  thou  needs  find  out  new 

heav^,  new  earth." 

The  rich  and  poetical  description  of  her  person, 
beginning— 

«  The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  bumish'd  throne,  | 
I    Burnt  on  the  water ;  the  poop  was  beaten  gold,    ; 

Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
.    The  winds  were  love-sick  "«. 

seems  to  prepsre  the  way  for,  and  almost  to  justify 
the  subsequent  infatuation  of  Antony  when,  in  the 
sea-fight  at  Actium,  he  leaves  the  battle,  and  «like  a 
doating  nudlard  **  follows  her  fiying  sails. 

Few  things  in  Shakspeare  (and  we  know  of  no- 
thing in  any  other  author  like  them)  have  more  of 
that  local  truth  of  imagination  and  character  than 
the  passsge  in  which  Cleopatra  is  represented  con- 
jeeturing  what  were  the  employments  of  Antony  in 
his  absence.  **  He*s  speaking  now,  or  murmuring^ 
Whtn^t  my  terpent  of  old  NUeT*  Or  again,  when 
she  says  to  Antony,  after  the  defeat  at  Actium,  and 

his  summoning  up  resolution  to  risk  another  fight 

«<  It  is  my  birth-day ;  I  had  thought  to  have  held  it 
poor;  but  since  ray  lord  is  Antony  again,  I  will  be 
Cleopatra.**  Perhaps  the  finest  burst  of  all  is  An- 
tony*s  rage  after  his  final  defeat,  when  he  comes  in 
and  surprises  the  messenger  of  Caesar  kissing  her 


last  moments  of  her  life.     She  tastes  a  luxury  in 
dsath.     AfUr   applymg   the   asp»   she   says   with 


OHARAOTBRB  OF  SHAKBPBARB'S 
PLATS. 

BY  WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 
KO.  VI. ANTONY  AND   CL   OPATEA. 

This  is  a  very  noble  play.  Though  not  in  the  first 
class  of  Sbakspeare's  productions,  t  stands  next  to 
them,  and  is,  we  think,  the  finest  of  his  historical  plays, 
that  is,  of  those  in  which  he  made  poetry  the  organ 
of  history,  and  assumed  a  certain  tone  of  character 
and  sentiment,  in  conformity  to  known  fiicts,  instead 
of  trusting  to  hb  observations  of  a  general  nature,  or 
to  the  unlimited  indulgence  of  his  own  fancy.  What 
lie  has  added  to  the  history,  is  upon  a  par  with  it. 
His  genius  was,  as  it  were,  a  match  for  history  as 
well  as  nature,  and  could  grapple  at  will  with  either. 
This  play  is  full  of  that  pervading  comprehensive 
power  by  which  the  poet  could  always  make  himself 
master  of  time  and  circumstances.  It  presents  a 
fine  picture  of  Roman  pride  and  Eastern  magnifi- 
cence :  and  in  the  struggle  between  the  two,  the  em- 
pire of  the  world  seems  suspended,  "like  the  swan's- 
down  feather, 

**  That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide. 
And  neither  way  inclines.** 

The  characters  breathe,  move,  and  live.  Shaks- 
peare does  not  stand  reasoning  on  what  his  characters 
would  do  or  say,  but  at  once  Utomei  them,  and 
•peaks  and  acto  for  them.  He  does  not  present  us 
with  groups  of  stage-puppets  or  poetical  machines 
making  set  speeches  on  human  Kfe,  and  actmg  from 
a  calculation  of  ostensible  motives,   bat  he  brings 


«  To  let  a  fellow  that  wiU  take  rewards. 
And  say,  God  quit  you,  be  fiuniliar  with,   ^ 
My  play.feUow,  your  hand ;  this  kingly  seal,   I  | 
And  plighter  of  high  hearts.** 

It  is  no  wonder  that  he  orders  him  to  be  whipped ; 
but  his  low  condition  is  not  the  true  reason :  there 
is  another  feeUng  which  lies  deeper,  though  Antony's 
pride  would  not  let  him  show  it,  except  by  his  rage ; 
he  suspects  the  fellow  to  be  CsBsar's  proxy. 

Cleopatra's  whole  character  is  the  triumph  of  the 
voluptuous,  of  the  love  of  pleasure  and  the  power  of 
giving  it,  over  every  other  consideration.  Octavia 
is  a  dull  foil  to  her,  and  Fulvia  a  shrew  and  shrlll- 
tongued.  What  a  picture  do  those  lines  give  of 
her— 

<'  Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  steal 
Her  infinite  variety.     Other  women  cloy 
The  appetites  they  feed,  but  she  makes  hungry '  j 
Where  most  she  satisfies." 

What  a  spirit  and  fire  in  her  conversation  with 
Antony's  messenger  who  brings  her  the  unwelcome 
news  of  his  marriage  with  Octavia !  How  all  the 
pride  of  beauty  and  of  high  rank  breaks  out  in  her 
promised  reward  to  him— ^ 

«  There's  gold,  and  here 
My  bluest  veins  to  kiss  T— 

-  She  had  great  and  unpardonable  fimlts,  but  the 
beauty  of  her  death  almost  redeems  them.  She 
learns  from  the  depth  of  despair  the  strength  of  her 
afiections.  She  keeps  her  queen-like  state  in  the 
last  disgrace,  and  her  sense  of  the  pleasurable  io  the 


<*  Dost  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast^ 
That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep? 
As  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air,  as  gentle. 
Oh,  Antony  T 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  Shakspeare  hii 
eontrasted  the  extreme  magnifiosnoe  of  the  descrip- 
tions in  this  phiy  with  pictures  of  extreme  sufiring 
and  physical  horror,  not  less  striking  ■■partly  par* 
h^s  to  excuse  the  effeminacy  of  Mark  Antony,  lo 
whom  they  are  related  as  having  happened,  but 
more  to  preserve  a  certain  balance  of  feeling  in  the 
mind.  Caesar  says,  hearing  of  his  conduct  at  the 
oourt  of  Cleopatra,— 

i  «*  Antony, 

I  Leave  thy  lascivious  wassails.    When  thou  once 

;    Wert  beaten  firom  Mutina,  where  thou  slew's!      -^ 

Hirtius  and  Pansa,  consuls,  at  thy  heel 
I   Did  fiunine  follow,  whom  thou  fought'st  against. 

Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience  moee 

Than  savages  could  suffer.     Thou  did'st  drink     ^ 
.  Ths  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle 

Which  beast  would  cough  at.     Thy  palate  thsa 
did  deign 
I  The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedges 
*   Tea,  like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets,  1 
\   The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed*st.    On  the  Alps, 
.    It  is  reported,  thou  did'st  eat  strange  fiesh, 
\    Which  some  did  die  to  look  on  s  and  all  this, 
■    It  wounds  thine  honour  that  I  speak  it  now,  \ 
\   Was  borne  so  like  a  soldier,  that  thy  eheekj. 

So  much  as  lank'd  not." 

The  passage  after  Antony's  defeat  by  Augustus 
where  he  is  made  to  say— « 

«  Tes,  yes ;  he  at  Philippi  kept 
His  sword  e'en  like  a  dancer ;  whQe  I  struek 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Casdus,  and  'twas  I 
That  the  mad  Brutus  ended  "— 

is  one  of  those  fine  retrospections  which  show  us  the 
winding  and  eventful  march  of  human  life.  The 
jealous  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  the  unities 
both  of  time  and  place  has  taken  away  the  principle 
of  perspective  in  the  drama,  and  all  the  interest 
which  oljects  derive  from  distance  from  contrast, 
firom  privation,  from  change  of  fortune,  from  long- 
cherished  passion ;  and  contracts  our  view  of  life 
firom  a  strange  and  romantic  dream,  long,  obscure, 
and  infinite,  into  a  smartly  contested,  three  hours' 
inaugural  disputation  on  its  merits  by  the  diffluent 
candidates  for  theatrical  applause. 

The  latter  scenes  of  <  Antony  and  Cleopatra'  are 
full  of  the  changes  of  accident  and  passion.  Success 
and  defeat  follow  one  another  with  startling  rapidity. 
Fortune  sits  upon  her  wheel  more  blind  and  giddy 
than  usual.  This  precarious  state  and  the  approach- 
ing dissolution  of  his  greatness  are  strikingly  dis« 
played  in  the  dialogue  between  Antony  and  Eros: 

«  Antomt.  Eros,  thou  yet  behold'st  me? 
Ebos.  Ay,  noble  lord. 

Antont.  Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dra- 
gonish, 
-  A  vapour  sometime,  like  a  bear  or  lion, 
}    A  towered  citadel,  a  pendent  rock, 
;    A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
\    With  trees  upon  't,  that  nod  unto  the  world 
[   And  mock  our  eyes  with  air.     Thou  hast  seen 
these  signs. 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants. 
Eaos.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Antony.  That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with 
a  thought 
The  rack  dislimns,  and  makes  it  indistinct 
As  water  is  in  water. 
Eaos.  It  does,  my  lord. 
Antont.  My  good  knave,  Eros,  now  thy  cap- 
tain is 
:    Even  such  a  body,**  &c. 

This  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
poetry  in  Shak^eare.  The  splendour  of  the  imsgery. 


J 
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hti^  Hlteyitaur«f  yourUVM — ^yemMandlimppy 
pill  rtiiih  dwuiid  yottia  tiMVis^of  ivtelleet,  and 
i»  tbe  obHwity  ^f  ^Dinr  tiMi«nt  Thb  was  t»7t)tt  hw 
«Mad  o€  rislMs,  kntettd  af  nftk^  inslrad  of  glitterfiig 
alteiiimoate?  aod  it  was  worth  tbem  all  together. 
You  insulted  none  with  it ;  but,  while  you  wore  H 
40  a  piece  of  Jefimam  arandvr  oalyv  no  -insult  like- 
wisa  would  raaob  you  tluroa^  k.     .damr  fl^  so&i- 


Of  qwte  another  stsnip  was  the  then  accountant, 
John  Tipp.  He  neither  pretcncTed  to  high  blood,  no^ 
IB  gmeA  tnith  cared  €me  fig  about  the  matter.  He 
««tl>9iight  Mn  accountant  the  giestest  character  in 
tlie  worid,  and  bimseir  the  greatest  accountant  in  it.* 
Tat  John  waa  not  without  his  hobby.  The  fiddle 
TtHSmytd  bis  Taeant  hours.  He  sang  certainly,  with 
«tf»Br  nates  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre.  He  did,  in- 
ched, scream  and  scrape  most  abominsAjfly.  His 
Am  aastof  oAteia)  rooms  in  Threadneedle  street,  which 
wkhoM  anytbmg  very  sofasUntial  appendbd  to  tbem 
wwpo  cnovgb  to  enhnige  a  man's  notions  of  himself  that 
liwdiiv  them  (I  knownotwbo  is  theoccupier  of  them 
now),  resounded  fertntghtly  to  the  notes  of  a  concert 
<#  *•  sweet  breasts,*^  as  t)ur  ancestors  would  have 
esSsd  tbem,  cu^d  from  dub-rooms  and  orehestras— 
^9ma»  siogeia — first  and  second  rioloncellos — doublo 
l>"«saB— and  darionets — who  ate  his  cold  mutton, 
and  (bank  Ms  punch,  and  praised  his  ear.  He  sata 
l&a  Lord  MSdas  among  tbem.  But  at  the  dmk  TTpp 
wm  quite  another  sort  of  creature.  Thence  all  ideas 
tfcat  were  purdy  omamentaT  were  Tanished.  You 
4WBld  not  speak  of  anything  romantic  witiiont  rebuke. 
PMitioa  wero  exchtded.  A  newspaper  was  thought 
too-  nfincd  and  abstracted; — the  whole  duty  of  man 
OBoaiaiad  in  writing  off  diridends  warrants.  Tha 
atriking  of  the  amraal  babnce  in  tha  company*k 
books  Cwbieh  perhaps  cRffered  firora  the  bafamce  of 
last  year  in  the  saw  of  25?.  Is.  6d.)  occupied  his 
SsfB  and  nights  for  a  month  previous.  Not  that 
TIpp  waa  blind  to  the  deadness  attkimg$  (as  they  caH 
*«m  im  the  aity)  tn  hi*  bdoved  house,  or  did  not 
fliBiifiR>aietura  of  the  old  stirring  di^  when  South- 
S»  hopes  were  young— (he  was  indeed  e^ua)  to  the 
vicldling  of  any  the  moat  intricate  accounts  of  tha 
SMBt  floorisbiBg  company  in  these  or  those  days)t 
kst  to  &  genuina  accountant  the  differeneo  of  pro^ 
•eaAiaaa  nothing.  Thefiractronal  httthhig  isaadear 
to  fais<  heart  aa  the  thousands  which  stand  before  itk 
Ha  ia  the  true  actor,  who,  whether  his  part  be  a 
pt»«  «E  a  peaaMl^  must  act  it  with  fike  intensity. 
"With  Tipp  form  was  awjthiiq;.  ffia  life  was 
<nmaL  Hia  actions  aeemed  ruled  with  a  nder. 
His  pen  was  not  less  erring  than  Hs  heart.  He 
■adaOie  bast  esasatorki  the  work} :  bewasphigDad 
with  incessant  eiacntossh^  aaaorcKagly,  which  ex- 
<sited  his  spleen  and  soothed  his  vanity  in  equal  latios. 
Ife  would  swear  (for  Tipp  swore)  at  tha  little 
orphans,  whose  rights  he  would  guard  with  a  tana- 
<5ity  like  the  grasp  of  the  dying  hand  that  commended 
tlieir  interests  to  his  protection.  With  all  this  there 
was  about  him  a  sort  of  timidity— (his  few  enemies 
•aad  to  give  it  a  worse  Ba^>— asometbii^  wMch^  in 
•efcrence  to  the  dead,  we  wiU  phK»^  if  you  pfeaa^  a 
litUe  on  tfata  akfe  of  the  karoie.  Katwe  certaialy 
had  been  pleased  to  endow  John  Tipp  with  asufii- 
etent  measure  of  the  prinaiple  of  ael£.paaservatk»* 
There  is  a  cowardice  which  we  do  not  despise^  ba» 
eause  it  has  nothing  base  or  treaohcrous  in  its  ele. 
Bents;  it  betrays  itself,  not  you:  it  ia  neie  iem. 
pciament;  the  absence  of  the  romantic  and  tkt 
enterprising;  it  sees  a  lion  in  the  way,  and  will  no^ 
with  Fortinbras,  "greaUy  find  quarrd  in  a  straw," 
when  some  supposed  honour  is  at  stake.  Tipp  naeer 
mounted  the  box  of  a  stage-coach  in  his  life;  or 
leaned  against  the  rails  of  a  balcony ;  or  walked  upon 
the  ridge  of  a  parapet ;  or  looked  down  a  predpice; 
or  let  off  a  gun ;  or  went  upon  a  water.party  ;  or 
would  willingly  kt  you  go  if  he  could  hare  helped  it : 
Bdther  was  it  recorded  of  him,  that  for  lucre,  or  for 
intimidation,  he  erer  forsook  friend  or  prindple. 

Whom  next  shall  we  summon  from  thedusty  deadf 
in  whom  common  qnalitiea  become  uncommon? 
Can  I  forget  thee,  Henry  Man»  the  wit.  the  polished 
— iogletton^theaiilfae  el  the  'ffmtib  flaa  Heaari* 


who  never  enter edst  thy  'oflice  far  a  morning,  or 
qnittedst  ilih  mid^y— (wfaktididst  Okoum  an  office?) 
— withoBt  soBiequiik  that  feft  a  sting !  Thy  gibes 
and  thy  ydtes  are  now  extfnot,  or  sarrire  but  in  two 
foigecteii  vtdnmes,  whrcft  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
rescue  from  a  stdl  in  Daibliaui  not  three  days  ago; 
ancT  touttd  thee  terse,  fresh,  epigrammatvcj  as  aHre.* 
Tiky  wft  is  a  Kttle  gone  by  in  these  fostidfous  dsys! 
thy  topics  are  stded  by  the  •*new^ibra  gauds"'  of  the 
timek^-bnc  great  thoa  used  tobe  in  Rtbllc^  Ledger^ 
wtta '  tn  Ohroniiele^  upon  Chatlmm,  and  Shelbume^ 
and  Rockingham,  and  Howe,  and  Btargoyne^  and 
Clinton,  and  the  war  which  ended  in  the  tearing  from 
Great  Britain  her  rebellious  colonies,— and  Keppel, 
and  Wilkes,  and  Sawbtidge^  and  Bull,  and  Dunning, 
and  Pratt,  and  Biafcrnoadj    and  saab  saoatt  politits. 

A  little  less  fitcetious  and  a  great  deal  more  obstre- 
perous was  fine  rattling,  rattle-headed  Pfumer.  He 
was  descended, — not  in  a  right  Hue,  reader,  (for  his 
lineal  pretensions,  like  bis  personal,  favoured  a  little 
of  the  sinister  bend)  from  the  Plumeta  of  Hertford- 
shire.  So  tradition  gave  him  out;  and  eectaia  fomily* 
features  not  a  little  sanctioned  the  opinion.  Cer- 
tainly,  old  Walter  Plumer  (his  reputed  author)  had 
been  a  rahe  fai  kia  Aiya,  and  visited  rauab  in  Itdy, 
and  had  aeaB  the  woahL  Ba  was  mete,  badielbr- 
uncle,  to  the  fine  dd  wkijg  siU)  IWng,  wba  baa  repre- 
sented  the  county  insenMny  ancecsstve  Parliaments, 
and  has  a  fine  old  mansion  near  Ware.  Waker 
flourished  in  George  the  Second's  days,  and  was  the 
same  who  was  summoned  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons about  a  business  of  Iranks  with  the  old  Duchess 
of  Marlborough.  Too  may  read  of  it  in  Johnson*s 
<Iifo  of  Cava.'  Owe  caoie  off  dcvcsiy  ia  tfiat 
business.  It  is  cartaia  om  Plumet  did  aothtag  to 
discountcnaBoatbeianMnr.  Us  raihti  si amsd  piaai  i  d 
whenever  hwasp  with  aa0HBtlenass,aHiauated.  But, 
beaidia  hia  family  pretensions,  Plumer  was  an  engag- 
ing follow,  and  sang  gloriously. 

I   Not  so  sweetly  sang  Plumer  as  thou  sangest,  mild, 

child-like,  pastond  BT ,  a  flute's  breathing  less 

divtndy  whi^iering  than  thy  Arcadian  melodies, 
when,  in  tones  worthy  of  Arden,  thou  didst  chant  that 
aengsnng  by  Amiens  to  the  banished  Doke»  which 
proclaims  ibe  winter  wind  more  lenient  than  for  a 
■an  to  be  ungiateAd.     Thy  sure   was    old   surly. 

M ,the  unapproachable  churchwarden  of  Bishops- 

gate.    He  knew  not  what  he  did  when  he  begat  thee^ 

lae  spring,  gentle  offtpring  of  blustering  winter; 

only  unfortunate  m  thy  ending,  which  should  have 
been  mild^  conciliatory,  saran-like.— — 

Much  rcmaina  to  aia^  Many  ^tattie  shypea  liaa 
up,  but  tb^  meat  be  naiaa  'm  pcivate:  dvady  Ihaae 
foolad  tha  reader  to  the  top  of  his  bant».-d»^oaidd 
I  omit  that  straage  aveatureb  Woollett»  who  exirted  in 
toying  the  ^lestkmb  and  UmgUmfmHammi  Md  still 
sftraagea.  iniaaitablai  aalema  Hepwertb,  from  whoae 
gravis  kiewtoa  might  bate  dednced  the  law  of  ^a. 
vitatioa.  How  pnoliauadly  weald  he  nib  a  pe»-. 
with  what  delibaiatiaa  would  be  wata  wider  I . 

But  it  is  time  to  efose— night's  wheels  are  rattling 
fhst  over  mcit  is  prqper  to  have  done  with  this 
acismn  mockery. 

Reader,  what  if  I  have  baen  playing  witk  tbea  all 
this  while  ?~pcradveatttie  the  very  aosKs  which  I 
have  summoned  up  before  thee  are  fontastJe— insub* 
stanUaI_like  Haary  Pimpeinel.  aod  Old  John  Napa 
of  Greece: 


awwaariagtothemi 
iafreaathepaat; 


BesatlsiadtlMt 
faadabeiog; 


ma  aooanra  oe  mx  aeaov 
Soma  time  before  8l  Jo«m>deeease  hewaasoen*. 
foebled  wftholdageas  to  be  obftged  to  be  carried  into 
the  diiforent  cherdies;  and  being  unabletodeHverany 
longdisaoerae^  hiseusDem  was  toaay  on  these  oeeaaions^ 
<*lfy  dear  children^  love  one  another.*'  Oabeing 
ashed  why  he  toM  them  only  one  thing,  be  answei^ 
-  NochMig  elK  ia  need^'^-.CWir   JUbst  of  Ha 


love  ef  hail 


rnra  arts. 

AMmimmM^iULi^cmd  m»rh,^  mm^  gi$^mm 

Mmimt^  FakHgrHwiik  Rm^lmm^'^  Ojstofanii^ad 

SimtmuMiM  of  famtt  wrken^    ^^  T.  ^TUllWJW.. 

buys.  Uoqper,  ISSSb 
Ma  Njxowxniiiiys.  has  prefixed  a  title-page  tot  M 
work*  that  xatbar  mtslaada  one  m  toita  rtsl  mfwi 
it  would  lead  ua  to  inw^iBe  the  b^  tojbaa  ^wl(<^ 
bi^grf phicsl  aiiiidam ;  it  is,  hoBBcrar,  imoffe  pr^fn^ 
^  ■*»■»  '^  -""^T^TPfTfrfimwiif  nf  \\m  pinrmpt  nhtfjh  htwt 
at  ooe  time  or  aaothar,  been  ia  the  fipiinsitflii  iC  Mn 
Nieuweahegrs,  enriched  with  sudU  IrjixiTanhi^l  nmt% 
aad  aaeedetaaaa  he  has  met  with  ia  tbee^iMsa  c#to 
very  extsnstve  business  aa  a  pietiaae-dBderH-<ilb  ImI^ 
ladk  ia  what  we  gather  from  the  baok  Itarifl  Ifo 
Niauiaenhaya's  criticism  b  chiefly  ^^ygMyttd  of  dll 
the  standard  opinions  and  truisms  current  in  the  |e»» 
fossien ;  not  that  we  imagine  him  to  be  deMntoin 
genuine  taste  ;  but  his  feeling  and  kmmkdg^a  ia  Hm 
art  would  appear  to  be  greater  than  his  powei  of  mm 
pressing  or  analysing  il.  The  critical  poctioii  of  th« 
work  therefore  is  deficient  both  in  novelty  aadia  tet 
mastery  over  the  theoretical  as  well  aa  the  pcaatica^ 
which  is  requisite  in  a  ccitia 

He  writes;,  however,  with  a  true 
>et;  he  describes  all  the  pictarethei 
haa  eoHeetad  all  be  can  i 
>■■*"■";  «n*  appeam  tohave  the  same aact  af  is* 
taraat  in  piotyres,  that  a  sehadnaslar  fam  ^  hU  beps} 
he  litea  by  them  aad  m  tiwas,  he  tdkaaf.  tham^hv 
timm  aboat  bias;  and,  even  aamr  tiic^  bna  Isff  hii« 
appears  to  keep  hia  eye  npon  them^  wheiavei  thay  ga^ 
witfr  an  attMtioaatoaelieitodB  isr  their  aBfe^,.and> 
pride  ia  their  faaae. 

The  dascriptkMs  whidi  abound  as  tha 

ot  the  beauty  of  the  sulQaet^,  i 
with  which  they  aa  writtea;.  tl»  i 
over  it,  are  Bsany  flf  tham  nan% 
pkaaaat,  and  toM  ia  a  strasghtforwaad^fMB^nMiytoaK 
o#  styH  the  very  bast  ae  aathor  aoald  base  1 
Mt  Nieowenhuys  dmukl  bane  weifetoa  It  alkii 
way,  and  nmde  it  a  awmosr  of  his  adventcsai 
dbder  in  pictarcs;  he  should  have  told  ua aH  i 
thea»— the  phvaa  he  fband  them  ii^  the  people  wl» 
tbem,  theia  aanditian,  and  UMsaiAootitiha 
tbeyfaaMfoftchad 

At  the  hepaaiag  ef  the  book  ias 
■wir  dT  Bembranit.  the  mataflad 
antfier  waa  at  aame  paina  to  pick  up  at , 
Wa  would  estreat  a  fiat  af  FiaihBSBilri 
which  were  aaiaed  whan  he  vraa  insdvent,  bat  iilt 
tea  long  for  our  odumas.  The  Haas  at  the  eaaii  is 
one  of  tbe  artidea  set  down. 
did  net  die  m  poves^,  tboa^he 
iMvebaenrmh.  We  shatt  condnde 
eatoaets— epecimcBsofthasaerdntos  wptinhlndtir 
the  work. 

«  With  regard  to  tbe  date  of  Bamhraadfa  iM^ 
we  have  no  other  authority  than  that  of  Hottbtaken, 
who  aientions  that  the  year  1€D6>  which  waa  parti* 
etdarly  fertile  in  exeellent  artists,  gave  bhrtb  afoo  to 
Rembrandt  Vaa  Ryn  on  the  15th  of  December,  hi 
the  ndghboerhood  of  Leyden.  Ha  wea  «e  oaly 
child  cf  Herman  Gerritsea  Vaa  Ryn  and  KM^l 
^Wtteims  Yaa  ZMtbrod,  who  poasaaiad  the  eesto. 
toill  wW^  waa  dtuated  between  Leyetdatp  and 
Kowkerk.  From  this  humble  habitatioa  mas  sw 
cf  the  greatest  men  which  the  geaine  ef  theart  etot 
nuraed.  His  pareaia  obaerviHg  hia  early  faetloettona 
ior  study,  did  not  neglect  the  eultivatienef  biamin^ 
and  for  that  purpose  they  reaolved  to  sead  hnato 
theLatia  sehod  at  Leyden,  hi  oidlir  to  bring  hhn 
■p  to  a  learned  profosvon ;  bat  hie  preAmdwIiBg 
tasto  fior  painting  caused  them  to  aker  tfadr  dew% 
aad  phrn  ban  with  Jacob  irakaaa  ¥an  gwaassnbuig^ 
whainatractedhhn  in  the  rudiments  of  bis  art  during 
three  yeara  that  he  remained  with  Mm.  Awm  tMk 
pevfod  Hottbmken  is  in  doabc  who  wm  bia  prtodpel 
naaster,  for  he  infovma  ua  that  ha  passed  sin  month* 
with  P.  Lastmaa  at  Aaoaterdank  •  •  «  Hie  t^ 
maskable  progress,  Iwiwever,  attracted  theattantSa« 
af  oaany  aoaateafs,  fiw  he  was  assured  by  Houbrahan 
that,.ehout  that  period,  he  add  eae  ofhiapietaMSto 
•gandaman  at  the  Hague  for  one  laindted  fniidata^ 
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which  WW  a  tolerably  hug*  pHee  «t  that  tima.  Ha 
nw  latflatiifiad  with  the  ramuneratioD,  that  he  ra- 
•oifad  not  to  lacum  home  on  foot— the  mode  of  tra- 
^Mag  hj  whieh  he  had  reached  the  Hague— but 
aeparted  hi  the  diligence,  ekted  with  joy  at  being 
able  to  annouaee  the  good  newt  to  hb  parents. 
Fearing  to  loia  hit  money,  he  woold  not  deeeend 
inom  the  ^rahlela  when  the  paMengert  stopped  on  the 
load  to  take  rafreshments,  but  lemained  alone  in  the 
«oad^  when  the  hor«e%  being  left  free,  took  fright 
nd  ran  away  to  Leyden,  and  on  hb  alighting  at  the 
imi  where  the  animals  were  aeewstomed  to  stop  daily, 
fatyoaa  was  astonished  that  young  Rembrandt, 
travellhig  without  a  eoaehman,  had  arrited  in  seftty. 
Deolimng  to  gife  any  ezpbmation  of  what  had  hap. 
pened,  he  left  the  eoach  and  hsstened  to  his  frther's 
habitation,  whidi  was  ntuated  at  a  short  distance 
tnm  the  city.**— P.  5, 

**  Rubens,  being  constantly  occupied  throughout 
Ihe  day,  sought  the  recreation  of  a  walk  almost  arery 
«?eoing;  during  this  absence,  his  scholars  nerer 
quitted  the  opportunity  of  Tiewing  the  progress  he 
had  mtde  in  the  course  of  the  day,  which  the  old 
■erfant  of  Rubens,  named  Valreken,  enabled  them  to 
do^  with  the  understanding  of  his  receiTing  some 
ambhmient  from  the  young  men  for  the  permission : 
lids  was  aanually  giren.  By  these  means  they  had 
the  adfantage  of  studying  Uie  way  in  which  their 
BMster  prepared  his  works  and  his  manner  of  finishing 
them.  On  one  oecssion,  the  young  artists  were  so 
aeger  to  tIcw  the  progress  of  a  picture,  that,  hi 
pressbg  fisrward  for  closer  examination,  they  pushed 
Diepenbred:  agauist  the  painting,  when  part  of  the 
arm  and  the  free,  which  Rubens  had  just  finished, 
were  unfortunately  much  mjured.  The  greatest 
consternation  seized  them,  and,  dreading  the  displea- 
aore  of  their  master,  John  Van  Hoeck,  with  admir- 
abla  presence  of  mind,  said,  **  My  dear  comrade, 
there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost ;  by  some  means  we 
must  endesfour  to  repair  this  unlucky  accident ;  we 
hate  still  three  hoyrs  left  ;  the  most  able  among  us 
must  take  the  palette,  and  strive  to  do  his  best.  For 
ny  part,  I  TOte  that  Van  Dyck  undertake  it ;  for  he 
JB  the  only  one  likely  to  succeed.  This  was  instantly 
and  unanimously  approved  oL  Van  Dyck,  the  only 
one  difiident  of  his  own  success,  took  the  pencil  with 
Icar  and  hcsitaUon,  but  restored  the  injured  parts  so 
inimitably  that  several  writers  state  even  Rubens,  on 
;  his  picture  the  following  day,  observed,  in  the 
t  of  some  of  his  pupils,  **  This  arm  and  free 
(alluding  to  those  repainted  by  Van  Dyck)  are  not 
the  worst  part  of  my  performance  yesterday.**  The 
anecdote  may  be  true ;  but  that  Rubens  should  have 
taken  Van  Dyek*s  work  for  his  own  appears  to  me  a 
matter  of  doubt.  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe  that, 
having  received  information  of  the  circumstance,  and 
admirmg  the  talent  displayed  by  Van  Dyck,  he  took 
this  delicate   method  of  complimenting  his  gifted 

adioUr.**— P.  lOa; 

e  •  •  •  • 

••  Van  Dyck  having  determined  on  visiting  England, 
Tcaolved  to  take  Haarlem  in  his  way,  that  he  might 
introduee  him  to  Hals,  and  prevail  upon  him,  if  poe- 
tXblef  to  accompany  him  on  his  voyage.  Having 
arrived  at  Haarlem,  and  found  the  dwelling  of  the 
painter,  he  learnt  he  was  at  the  tavern,  and  despatched 
a  message  there  to  inform  him  that  a  person  was 
waiting  to  have  hb  portrait  taken.  On  thb,  Hab 
immedUtdy  returned  home,  when  Van  Dyck  ob- 
aerved  that  he  was  a  stranger  remaining  but  a  short 
time  in  the  city,  and  could  not  spare  more  than  a 
couple  of  hours  to  sit  for  his  picture.  «  That  will 
be  quite  enough,"  answered  Hals,  and  taking  the  first 
canvass  that  came  in  hb  way,  began  his  task  with  such 
spirit,  that  before  the  time  agr^d  on  had  elapsed,  he 
requested  the  stranger  to  see  how  he  had  proceeded 
vrith  hb  work.  The  sitter  experienced  great  satis- 
fretion,  and  was  astonbhed  in  how  short  a  period  he 
had  produced  so  exact  a  likeness.  «  In  truth,**  con- 
tinued he,  "  painting  appears  to  me  a  very  easy  mat- 
ter— I  have  a  strong  desire  to  try  if  I  can  take  your 
portrait;  do  me  the  frvour  of  taking  my  place.** 
Hals,  surprised,  tat  down,  without  well  comprehend- 
ing hb  meaning ;  he  soon  discovered,  however,  that 
the  stranger  was  not  a  novice  m  the  use  of  the  palette^ 


and  In  anxious  expectation  awaited  the  completion  of 
the  performanoai  On  viewing  it  ha  wasovereoma 
with  joy ;  <*Tou  are  Van  Dyck,**  cried  he,  embracing 
him,  <<  for  he  alone  b  capable  of  painting  thus ; "  and 
the  two  artista  formed  a  friendship  under  the  singular 
dreumstance  above  related;  but  Van  Dyck  was  un- 
able to  prevail  on  the  painter  to  follow  him  to  £n|^and, 
Hab  declaring  he  w«s  too  happy  among  hb  friends 
at  Haarlem  to  quit  them;  that  ambition  had  no 
charms  to  repay  him  for  their  loss;  and  that  ha  da- 
rired  no  other  lot  than  what  it  had  bean  hb  fortune 
to cigoy there."— P.  108L    ,. 


I  watdied  thy  friry  form  in  infrncy         •  | 
Expand  in  beauty  'neath  a  mother's  eye ; 
I  dreamed  not  then  that  thou  couldst  ever  be 
Aught  but  a  child  to  me. 

'-  I  mind,  of  old,  in  the  long  summer  day, ' 
.  I  loved  to  see  thee  at  thy  childish  pby :  ^^ 

A  spell  ofdeeper  yet  of  gentler  power         '-^-^ 
Came  with  a  future  hour. 

I  watched  the  bud  unfolding,  day  by  day. 
Unconsciously,  till  it  became  the  flower ;    ' 
,  I  knew,  MsM,  thou  wert  altered;  and  I  knew 
That  I  was  altered  too. 

I  loved  thee !  ere  I  knew  it,  friendship  grew  ] 
^  A  name  too  cold — a  holier  radiance  threw 
Its  influence  o*er  the  altar  of  my  heart 
Love  only  could  impart. 

I  loved  thee !— long  concealed  within  my  breast, 
(Like  miser's  gold,  disturbing  all  hb  rest) 
The  secret  by — ^'twas  whispovd  only  when 
I  knew  I  was  beloved  again. 

Alpexd. 
Glasgow. 

TABLB   TAZ.K. 

THX  •«  DXAK  INVALID.**      AmBCTIONS   OF  AK   OLD   | 
WOMAN   OP  THX   WO&LD.| 

My  aunt  had  made  a  party  to  go  and  visit  Madame 
du  Deffiiud  with  Madame  de  Bourbon  Busset,  and 
they  expected  to  find  her  unhappy,  as  Monsieur  de 
Pont  de  Verle  vras  dying,  and  he  had  been  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  in  her  good  graces.  After  the  first 
complimenta  were  over,  Madame  de  Bourbon  Busset, 
who  always  acted  the  part  of  a  woman  of  great  feel- 
ings, asked  her  after  the  dear  invalid.  **  Ah,  hea- 
vens 1  I  was  thinking  of  that,**  said  the  old  marquise 
directly,  **  but  I  have  only  one  footman  here  at  pre- 
sent, and  I  was  going  to  send  one  of  my  women  to 
inquure  after  him.**— «  Madame,  it  rains  in  torrents," 
replied  the  other,  «  and  I  beg  you  will  let  her  go  in 
my  carriage.** — **  Ah !  you  are  too  good.  I  thank 
you,**  replied  the  marquise,  with  a  delighted  air  of 
courtesy.  **  Annette,**  she  said,  to  a  fomme-de- 
chambre,  who  answered  the  bell,  «go  and  inquire 
after  our  poor  invalid.  The  Comtesse  de  Bourbon 
Busset  will  allow  you  to  go  in  her  carriage  on  ac- 
count of  the  rain.  You  will  tell  her  servants  this^ 
and,  of  course,  you  will  not  allow  either  of  her^foot- 
men  to  take  the  trouble  of  going  with  you.'^I  am 
very  grateful,  and  much  affected  by  your  kind  inte- 
rest in  my  favourite,"  she  added;  **  he  b  very  amia- 
ble, *clever,  lively,  tender,  and  affectionate.  Tou 
doubtless  know  it  was  Madame  de  ChlUelet  who  pro- 
cured him  for  me.*'  The  two  friends  looked  at  each 
other,  and  did  not  dare  to  reply  to  such  ill-timed 
words  and  confidence.  The  carrbge  returns.  *<Well, 
how  did  you  find  him!/' — ^**As  well,  madame,  as 
possible.**— *<  Did  he  eat  to-day?**— *<  He  wished  to 
amuse  himself  by  biting  an  old  shoe,  but  Monsieur 
de  Lyonnab  would  not  allow  it.*'—**  What  an  odd 
fancy  for  an  invalid,**  said  my  aunt.  *'  Does  he  walk 
now?"  replied  the  marquise.  "Ah,  that  I  cannot 
say,  madame,  for  he  was  rolled  round;  but  I  saw  to- 
day that  he  knew  me,  for  he  wagged  hb  tail?" 
"Monsieur  de  Pont  de  Verle!**  said  her  visitors. 
**  No,  no,  it  b  my  little  dog  I  am  speaking  of;  but," 
added  she,  addressing  her  servant  in  a  harsh  and  cross 
tonc^  **  you  must  not  forget  to  send  and  inquire  aftcsr 


the  Chevalier  de  Pont  de  Verle.**— JfrsM^  e^  Mt 
ikforcAMiMss  (if  (Vi^ifir.— [It  b  to  be  reoc^lected,  how- 
ever,  that  Madame  du  Deffimd  xrm  an  object  of  envy 
for  .her  wit,  and  her  powers  of  conversadon;  and 
these  jokes^  however  good,  may  have  been  inven- 
tiooB.] 

'     ▲  HOUSX  FULL  OP  NOBLXSSX. 

My  fioher  ordered  me  some  jam  and  bread,  and  then 
we  set  off  finom  the  Hotel  de  Breteuil,  which  was, 
and  b  still,  opposite  to  the  garden  of  the  TuUlericsb 
a  situation  that  seemed  to  me  so  enchanting,  that  I 
seraamed  with  Joy,  which  made  them  say  that  I 
was  as  natural  as  possible.  Thb  pretty  house  b 
composed,  as  you  know,  but  of  seven  or  e^ht  rooma 
on  each  story,  but  all  these  rooms  are  decorated  and 
gilded  with  the  greatest  richness,  and  thb  b  the  waf 
the  apartmente  were  distributed  between  the  Br*. 
tauib.  The  Marquise  de  Breteuile  Sainto  Croix 
occupied  the  same  ground  floor,  of  whidi  she  had 
reserved  two  or  three  rooms  for  her  mother  th» 
Marechale  de  Thomonde,  who  was  maid  of  honour 
to  the  Queen  of  En^and  (James  the  Second's  wife) 
and  dder  sister  of  the  Marechale  de  Berwick.  Tha 
mother  and  daughter  had  a  magnificent  lodging  in 
the  new  castle  at  Saint  Germain's,  atad  the  one  she. 
gave  them  at  the  Hotel  de  Breteuil  was  only  as  a 
restbg  place  at  Paris.  My  aunt,  the  Baronne  da 
Breteuille  PreiuUy,  lived  in  the  first  story  of  her 
hotd  with  her  husband,  whose  library  had  usurped 
three  rooms.  The  second,  vras  occupied  only  by  tha 
Dowager  Comtesse  de  Breteuil  Charmcaux,  my 
other  aunt,  who  was  the  elder  sister  of  the  baronne*. 
and  one  of  the  Fronlays  by  birth,  as  well  as  her  sister 
and  me.  She  would  not  share  her  beautiful  apart^ 
mente  with  anyone,  and  always  thought  that  tha 
Breteuib  did  not  do  enough  for  her.  The  third 
story  was  inhabited  by  the  Commandeur  de  Breteuil 
ChantecUr,  who  gave  a  lodging  to  the  SIshop  de 
Rennes  (Mesiire  Auguste  de  Breteuil  Conty)  when- 
ever thb  one  thought  to  have  business  at  Parii^ 
which  did  not  fiul  to  happen  often.  My  aunt*s  five 
children  occupied  the  fourth  story,  and  my  cousia 
Emily,  who  was  afterwards  the  Marquise  de  Chi- 
tdet  (Voltaire's  friend),  was  obliged  to  give  me  uj^ 
her  apartment,  which  looked  on  the  Tuileries.  They 
changed  hers  into  three  little  rooms,  which  looked 
upon  the  rue  Dauphine,  and  this  (en  ptuMant  be  it 
said)  she  never  forgave  me. — Memoirs  of  the  Mar» 
ckionese  de  Criquy. — [Emily's  non-forgiveness  of  her 
cousin  may  have  been  a  figment  of  the  marchioness'a 
brain.  People  of  an  ill-reguUted  temper,  or  breed- 
ing, are  continually  mistaking  the  foncies  of  their  own 
egotbm  for  facts,  to  another  person's  disadvantage.] 

TO  COBRBSPONDBNTS, 

M.  B.  on  *  Education  *  will  have  been  read,  before 
thb  notice  appears  in  print ;  and  the  result  shall  be 
known  next  week. 

f.  The  same  of  the  article  Intitled  *  How  are  we  to 
get  happily  married?' 

A  notice  of  the  peneSUd  article  on  *  Music  *  we 
keep  for  some  remarks,  which  we  propose  to  write 
on  that  subject  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two. 
::;:The  letter  of  G.  H.  L.  has  highly  gratified  us  t 
but  he  forgets  that  we  were  enumerating  specimens 
of  derictd  excellence  alone,  and  not  bicaL 
ti  The  manuscripto  of  our  estimable  and  most  consi- 
derate friend  G.  F.  will  have  been  forwarded  as  he 
desires,  with  many  thanks  and  much  real  peni- 
tence. 

Alfkkd  the  first  opportunity.  '^ 

The  Editor  feeb  great  interest  in  the  biography 
that  has  been  sent  him,  translated  from  the  German^ 
and  intitled  'Heinrich  Stilling;*  and  next  week 
hopes  to  give  the  result  of  iu  perusaL 

We  will  see  if  we  cannot  "get  up*'  an  aKicle  on 
our  old  friends  the  *  Gypsies,*  agreeably  to  the  wishea 
of  J.  S.  ..J 

London  :  PubliBhed  by  H.  Hoopbii.  Pall  Mall  East,  and 
■upplied  to  Country  Agents  by  C.  Knight,  Lodgate-street. 
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Februart  24  (accidentally  omitted  last  week),  1684. 
At  Halle,  in  Saxony,  George  Frederick  Handel,  the 
Jnpiter  of  music ;  not  the  less  warranting  that  title, 
from  including  in  his  genius    the    most  'affecting 
tenderness  as  well  as  the  most  overpowering  gran- 
deur :  for  the  fkther  of  gods  and  men  was  not  only  a 
'thunderer,  but  a  love-maker.    Handel  was  the  son  of 
a  physician  ;  andt  Hke  Mozart,  began  composing  for 
the  public'  in  his  childhood.     He  was  the  grandest 
eoinposer  that  is  known  to  have  existed,  wielding,  as 
it  werfe,  the  choirs  of  heaven  and  earth   together ; 
,  and  as  Mozart  said  of  htm.  **  striking  you,  whenever 
he  pleased,   with  a  thunderbolt.**     His  Hallelujahs 
open  the  heavens.  '  He  utters  the  word  «  Wondet*- 
f«il,**  as  if  all  their  trumpets  spoke  together.     And 
Chen,  when  he  comes  to  earth,  to  make  love  amidst 
nymphs  and  shepherds  (for  the  beauties  of  all  religions 
found  room  in  his  breast),  his  strains  drop  milk  and 
boney,    and    his  love  Is    the  youthfolness  of   the 
Ootden  Age.     We  see  his  Acis  and  Galatea,  in  their 
wery  songs,  looking  one  another  in  the  fece  in  all  the 
truth  and  mutual  homage  of  the  tenderest  passion ; 
and  poor  jealous  Polyphemus  stands  in  the  back- 
ground, blackening  the  scene  with  bis  gigantic  de- 
spair.    Christian  meekness  and  suffering  attain  their 
last  degree  of  pathos  in  *  He  shall  feed  his  flock,'  and 
.*  He  was  despised  and  rejected.*    We  see  the  blush 
on  the  smitten  cheek  mingling  with  the  hair.     Han- 
del had  a  large,  heavy  person,  and  was  occasionally 
vehement  in  his  manners.     He  eat  and  drank  too 
much  (probably  out  of  a  folse  notion  of  supporting 
his  excitement),  and  thus  occasionally  did  harm  to 
mind,  as  well  as  body.     But  he  was  pious,  generous, 
independent,,  and,   like  all  great  geniuses,  a  most 
thorough  Tover  of  his  art,  making  no  compromises 
with  its  demands  and  its  dignity  for, the  sake  of  petty 
conveniences.     There  is  occasioi\ally  to  be  found  a 
quaintness  and  stiffness  in  bis  style,  owing  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day ;  and  he  had  not  at  his  command 
th^  instrumentation  of  the  present  times,  which  no 
man  would  have  turned  to  more  overwheln^ing  ao- 
^unt;    but  what  is  sweet  in  bis  compositions,  is 
sweeter  in  no  other;  and  what  is  great,  is  greater 
than  in  any. 

—  28.  1533.  At  the  chateau  of  MonUigne,  in 
Perigord,  of  a  noble  family,  Michel  de  Montaigne, 
the  father  of  modern  essay-writing,  and  one  of  the 
most  original  of  thinkers.  His  &ther,  to  help  him 
to  an  equal^e  turn  of  mind,  used  to  have  him  waked 
during  his  infancy  with  a  flute.  He  was  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  material  order,  and  as  hr  sighted  perhaps 
that  way  as  any  man  that  ever  lived,  having  the  tem- 
perament between  jovial  and  melancholy,  which  is  so 
favourable  for  seeing  fair  play  to  human  nature ;  and 
his  good-heartedness  rendered  him  an  enthusiastic 
friend,  and  a  believer  in  the  goodness  of  others,  not- 
withstanding his  insight  into  folly,  and  his  living  in 
a  coarse  and  licentious  age,  of  the  freedoms  of  which 
he  partook.  But  for  want  of  something  more  imagi- 
cative  and  spiritual  in  his  genius,  his  perceptions 
stopped  short  of  the  very  first  points,  critical  and 
philosophical.     He  knew  little  of  the  capabilities  of 


the  mind,  out  of  the  pale  of  its  move  mani^sst  influ- 
ences from  the  body ;  hia  taste  in  poetry  was  logical» 
not  poetical ;  and  he  ventured  upon  openly  despising 
romances  (*  Amadis  de  Gaul,*  &o. )  which  was  hardly 
in  keeping  with  the  modest  wisdom  of  his  motto.  Que 
$fais'je9  (What  do  I  know?)  Montaigne,  who 
loved  his  father's  memory,  always  rode  out  in  a  cloak 
which  had  belonged  to  him,  and  would  say  of  it,  that 
he  seemed  to  feel  "wrapped^  inhisfother**  (Ume 
iembU  m*envelopper  de  /mi).  Some  writers  have  sneered 
at  this  saying,  and  at  the  deductions  drawn  from  it 
respecting  the  amount  of  his  filial  affection ;  but  the 
truth  is,  it  does  him  as  much  honour  as  anything  he 
ever  said,  for  depth  of  feeling  as  well  as  vivacity  of 
expression. 

March  1,  da  At  Bilbilis,  in  CeltiberU  (Bubtera, 
in  the  modem  Arragon),  Marcus  Valerius  Martialis, 
the  most  profuse  of.  epigrammatists,  some  of  them 
(as  he  says  himselO  good,  many  poor  enough,  and 
many  very  bad.  His  best  epigrams  of  the  biting 
.  order  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Catullus 
in  delicacy  of  style  or  satire ;  but  some  have  become 
favourites  with  posterity,  as  in  that  instance,  translated 
(among  others)  by  Sir  John  Harrington  :«- 

The  golden  hair  that  Galla  wears 

Is  hers ;  who  would  have  thought  it? 

She  swears  *tis  hers,  and  true  she  swears. 
For  I  know  where  she  bought  it. 

His  very  best  epigrams,  in  our  opinion,  are  some  of 
his  grave  ones, — ^those  which  answer  to  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  epttfram, — an  inscriptum.  We 
here  give  a  translation  of  one  from  tl^e  <  Indicator.' 
It  is  a  **  fiivourable  specimen**  of  the  best  part  of  his 
nature,  and  furnishes  a  relief  to  such  of  his  readers  as 
stumble  upon  the  loathsome  indecencies  permitted  by 
the  license  of  his  age. 

EPITAPH   ON   EROnOir. 

Hie  festinata  requiescit  Erotion  umbra, 
Crimine  qui  fati  sexta  peremit  hyems. 

Quisquis  eris  nostri  post  me  regnator  ageUi, 
Manibus  exiguis  annua  justa  dato. 

Sic  Lare  perpetuo,  sic  turba  sospite,  solus  \ 
Flebilis  in  terra  sit  lapis  iste  tua. 

Underneath  this  greedy  stone 
Lies  little  s#eet  Erotion, 
Whom  the  Fates,  with  hearts  as  cold, 
Nipp*d  away  at  six  years  old. 
Thou,  whoever  thou  mayst  be, 
That  hast  this  small  field  after  me. 
Let  the  yearly  rites  be  paid 
To  her  little  slender  shade ; 
So  shall  no  disease  or  jar 
'Hurt  thy  house,  or  chill  thy  Lar; 
But  this  tomb  here  be  alone. 
The  only  melancholy  stone. 

As  to  some  inconceivably  pointless  and  twaddling 
epigrams,  written  by  Martial,  such  as  would  appear 
to  have  been  concocted  by  the  dullest  of  old  gentle- 
men and  diners-out,  and  overseemingly  carried  about 
in  his  pecket,  they  have  been  admirably  bantered  by 
our  friend,  Mr  Egerton  Webbe,  in  the  following  imi- 
tations ;  which,  however,  have  this  drawback,  that 
being  good  jokes  upon  bad  ones,  they  cannot  possibly 
convey  the  same  impression.  Mr  Webbe  has  not 
forgotten  the  solemn  turn  of  the  h€ad$ — *  De  Flavio ' 
-.-<  De  Eodem*— *Ad  Antonium  de  Lepido*.~&c  nor 


the  ingenious  art  with  which  the  epigrammatist  ooup 
trives  to  have  a  reason  asked  him,  foi  what  he  is  bei^ 
upon  explaining.  We  think  these  imiutions  so  good, 
that  liking  to  enjoy  good  things  in  company,  we  have 
not  only  been  reading  them  (like  the  supposed  old 
gentleman)  to  everybody  at  hand,  but  have  been  fan- 
cying ourselves  present  with  all  the  friends  whom  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  relishing  such  passages 
with ;  and  we  venture  to  add,  that  Blackwood's  edi- 
tor, the  best  anthologist  living,  will  like  them.  The 
scholarly  reader  need  not  be  reminded,  that  the  lines 
must  be  read  with  due  deliberation,  and  as  if  in  solid 
foretaste  of  their  pungency. 

COKCKRXIKG   JOKES* 

Jones  eats  his  lettuces  undressed ; 
D*you  ask  the  reason  ?  'tis  confessed,-^  ] 
That  b  the  way  Jones  likes  them  best. 

TO   SMITH — COVCXRiaKO    THOMSON. 

Smith,  Thomson  puts  no  claret  on  his  board ; 

D  you  ask  the  reason  ?^-Thonison  can't  aflTord.     - 

TO   GIBBS— .CONCERNINO  BIS   POEMS. 

You  ask  me  if  I  think  your  poems  good ; 
;    If  I  could  praise  your  poems,  Gibbs, — I  would. 

CONCERNINO  THE   SAMS. 

Gibbs  says  his  poems  a  sensation  make ;—   ' 
But  Gibbs,  perhaps,  is  under  a  mistake. 

TO  THOMSON — CONCERNINO   DIXON  AND  JACESOV.  .  J 

' '  How  Dixon  can  with  Jackson  bear, 
Tou  ask  me,  ThGnison,  to  dedare ;—    '  i 
Thomson,  Dixon 's  Jackson's  heir. 
This  last  line,  with  its  three  successive  patronynte, 
is  exquisite. 

—  a  Shrove  Tuesday.  Easter  Even.  Called  in 
some  places.  Pancake  Tuesday.  Shrove-tide  is  Shrive 
or  Shriflt  tide ;  that  is,  the  time  of  Confession,  sitts 
being  specially  confessed  at  this  season  in  the  Romish 
church.  As  the  Carnival  was  also  at  this  time,  our 
jovial  Protestant  ancestors  retained  the  jollity,  when 
they  had  given  up  the  confession,  and  pancake-eating 
is  a  remnant  of  ^t. 

Not  to  eat  pancakes  on  a  Shrove  Tuesday  is  a  sort 
of  irreligion :  even  though,  like  confession,  it  may  go 
against  some  stomachs  of  a  crifninal  weakness,  espe- 
cially in  these  sedentary  times.  Delicate  pancakes, 
not  too  thin,  tossed  up  by  a  proper  band  (for  t^ey 
ought  to  be  literally  tossed  in  the  pan,  otherwise  part 

,  of  the  old  charm  is  wanting),  brought  up  hot  and 
hot,  rolled  up  on  one's  plate,  slightly  touched  with  an 
acid,  and  cut  across  in  that  state,  lump  by  lump,  are 
to  our  taste  the  finest  possible  eating,  of  the  paste  or 
pudding  order.  We  think  we  could  dine,  the  whole 
year  round  (supposing  the  gods  would  provide  us 
with  such  goods  at  all  seasons)  upon  a  pancake  for 
our  pudding,  a  bird  for  the  meat,  and  old  port  for  the 
drink.  But  what  masters  this  epicureanism  to  our 
sedentary  faculties?  We  thrive  better  on  water 
than  wine ;  cannot  eat  a  bird  with  the  right  pleasure, 
unless  sure  that  it  was  handsomely  killed ;  and  would 
&in,  with  beloved  Shelley,  see  all  the  world  eating 
TegiUbles,  and  getting  as  harmless  and  strong,  as 
horses  do  on  their  hay-diet.    There  would  be  enougli 

.  mortal  necessity  remaining,  to  strengthen  our  thoughts 
and  hinder  us  from  growing  effeminate.  The  bar- 
barous custom  of  throwing  at  cocks  on  this  day,  has 
gone  out,  thanks  to  the  progress  of  knowledge;  yet 
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irliieh  ww  m  toierablj  hag9  priae  «t  that  tioMw  He 
nw  MtoadiM  with  the  rmnunerstion,  thai  be  n- 
toifed  not  to  rtcum  borne  on  foot — the  mode  of  tm- 
v«Bioc  by  whieh  he  bed  reeohed  the  Hague— but 
aeperted  ia  the  diligence,  eleted  with  joy  at  being 
able  to  annottaee  the  good  newt  to  his  parents. 
Fnring  to  lose  bit  money,  be  would  not  deaeend 
inom  the  iFehiele  when  the  passengers  stopped  on  the 
jnadtotakerefraabments,  but  lemained  alone  in  the 
«Hld^  when  the  honeai  being  left  free,  took  fright 
mad  ran  away  to  Leyden,  and  on  his  alighting  at  the 
imi  where  the  animals  were  aoewstomed  to  stop  daily, 
feryoae  was  astonished  that  young  Rembrandt, 
travelling  without  a  eoaehman,  had  arrired  in  saftty. 
Peelining  to  gi^e  any  eipUmation  of  what  had  bap- 
pened,  be  left  the  eoeeh  and  hastened  tohisfether's 
bdiitation,  whieh  was  situated  at  a  short  distance 
fimn  the  eity.**— P.  5. 

«  Rubens,  being  constantly  occupied  throughout 
Ibe  day,  sought  the  recreation  of  a  walk  almost  erery 
•vening;  during  this  absence^  bis  scholars  nerer 
quitted  the  opportunity  of  Tiewing  the  progress  he 
bad  made  in  the  course  of  the  day,  which  the  old 
■erfant  of  Rubens,  named  ValTeken,  enabled  them  to 
do^  with  the  understanding  of  bis  receiving  some 
emolument  from  the  young  men  for  the  permission : 
lids  was  annually  given.  By  these  means  they  had 
the  adfantage  of  studying  the  way  in  which  their 
master  prepared  his  works  and  his  manner  of  finishing 
them.  On  one  occasion,  the  young  artists  were  so 
eager  to  view  the  progress  of  a  picture,  that,  in 
pressmg  forward  for  closer  examination,  they  pushed 
Diepenbred:  against  the  painting,  when  part  of  the 
arm  and  the  Ihce,  which  Rubens  had  just  finished, 
were  unfortunately  much  injured.  The  greatest 
abnatemation  seized  them,  and,  dreading  the  displea- 
aore  of  their  master,  John  Van  Hoeck,  with  admir- 
able presence  of  mind,  said,  **  My  dear  comradk^ 
there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost ;  by  some  means  we 
must  endeavour  to  repair  this  unlucky  accident ;  we 
have  stni  three  boyrs  left ;  the  most  able  among  us 
must  take  the  palette,  and  strive  to  do  his  best.  For 
my  part,  I  vote  that  Van  Dyck  undertake  it ;  for  he 
JB  the  only  one  likely  to  succeed.  This  was  instantly 
and  unanimously  approved  oL  Van  Dyck,  the  only 
one  diffident  of  his  own  success,  took  the  pencil  with 
leer  and  hcsitaUon,  but  restored  the  injured  parts  so 
inimitably  that  several  writers  state  even  Rubens,  on 
aeeing  his  picture  the  following  day,  observed,  in  the 
preeenee  of  some  of  bis  pupils,  <*  This  arm  and  foee 
(alluding  to  those  repainted  by  Van  Dyck)  are  not 
the  worst  part  of  my  performance  yesterday.**  The 
anecdote  may  be  true ;  but  that  Rubens  should  have 
taken  Van  Dyek*s  work  for  his  own  appears  to  me  a 
matter  of  doubt.  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe  that, 
having  received  information  of  the  circumstance,  and 
admiring  the  talent  displayed  by  Van  Dyck,  be  took 
this  ddicate  method  of  complimenting  his  gifted 
achoUr.**— P.  lOa; 

e  •  •  •  • 

'■  **  Van  Dyckhavingdetermined  on  visiting  England^ 
jeadlved  to  take  Haarlem  in  bis  way,  that  he  might 
introduee  him  to  Hals,  and  prevail  upon  him,  if  poe- 
dble^  to  accompany  him  on  his  voyage.  Having 
arrived  at  Haarlem,  and  found  the  dwelling  of  the 
painter,  he  learnt  he  was  at  the  tavern,  and  despatched 
a  message  there  to  inform  him  that  a  person  was 
waiting  to  have  hb  portrait  taken.  On  this,  Hals 
immediately  returned  home,  when  Van  Dyck  ob- 
•erved  that  he  was  a  stranger  remaining  but  a  short 
time  in  the  city,  and  could  not  spare  more  than  a 
couple  of  hours  to  sit  for  his  picture.  **  That  will 
be  quite  enough,**  answered  Hals,  and  taking  the  first 
canvass  that  came  in  bis  way, began  his  task  witli  such 
apirit,  that  before  the  time  agreed  on  had  elapsed,  he 
xequested  the  stranger  to  see  how  he  had  proceeded 
with  his  work.  The  sitter  experienced  great  satis- 
Ihction,  and  was  astonished  in  how  short  a  period  he 
bad  produced  so  exact  a  likeness.  «  In  truth,**  con- 
tinued he,  **  painting  appears  to  me  a  very  easy  mat- 
ter— I  have  a  strong  desire  to  try  if  I  can  take  your 
portrait;  do  me  the  favour  of  taking  my  place.** 
Hal%  surprised,  sat  down,  without  well  comprehend- 
ing bis  meaning ;  he  soon  discovered,  however,  that 
the  stranger  was  not  a  novice  in  the  use  of  the  palette^ 


and  In  anxious  eiqpeotation  awaited  the  completion  of 
the  performance.  On  viewing  it  be  was  overcome 
with  joy ;  <<Tou  arc  Van  Dyck,**  cried  he, embracing 
him,  <<  for  be  alone  is  capable  of  painting  thua ;  **  and 
the  two  artists  formed  a  friendship  under  the  singular 
eiroumstanee  above  related;  but  Van  Dyck  was  un- 
able to  prevail  on  the  painter  to  follow  him  to  England, 
Hals  deehtf  ing  he  was  too  happy  among  bis  friends 
at  Haarlem  to  quit  them;  that  ambition  bad  no 
charms  to  repay  him  for  their  loss;  and  that  he  de- 
dred  no  other  lot  than  what  it  bad  been  hb  fortune 
to  cigoy  there.**— P.  lOa    .^ 


I  watdied  thy  foiry  form  in  infimey        •  | 
Expand  in  beauty  *heath  a  mother's  eye; 
I  dreamed  not  then  that  thou  oouldst  ever  be 
Aught  but  a  child  to  me. 

'^  I  mind,  of  old,  in  the  long  summer  day, ' 
'  I  loved  to  see  thee  at  thy  childish  play :  '''^ 

A  spell  of  deeper  yet  of  gentler  power         ^  '^"^^ 
Came  with  a  foture  hour. 

I  watched  the  bud  unfolding,  day  by  day. 
Unconsciously,  till  it  became  the  flower ;    ' 
.   I  knew,  MsM,  thou  wert  altered;  and  I  knew 
That  I  was  altered  too. 

I  loved  thee !  ere  I  knew  it,  friendship  grew  ]  ^^ 
^  A  name  too  cold — a  holier  radiance  threw 
Its  influence  o*er  the  altar  of  my  heart 
Love  only  could  impart. 

I  loved  thee ! — long  concealed  within  my  breast, 
(Like  miser's  gold,  disturbing  all  his  rest) 
The  secret  lay — ^*twas  whispered  only  when 
I  knew  I  was  bdoved  sgain. 

ALraxn. 
Glasgow. 

TABLB   TAXJK. 

THK  <<  DXAE  INVALID.**      ArTECTIONS   OF  AV   OLD   J 
WOMAN   OF  THX   WOELD.) 

My  aunt  had  made  a  party  to  go  and  visit  Madame 
du  Deffiiud  with  Madame  de  Bourbon  Busset,  and 
they  expected  to  find  her  unhappy,  as  Monsieur  de 
Pont  de  Verle  was  dying,  and  he  had  been  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  in  her  good  graces.  After  the  first 
compliments  were  over,  Madame  de  Bourbon  Busset, 
who  always  acted  the  part  of  a  woman  of  great  feel- 
ings, asked  her  after  the  dear  invalid.  *<  Ah,  hea- 
vens 1  I  was  thinking  of  that,**  said  the  old  marquise 
directly,  "  but  I  have  only  one  footnum  here  at  pre- 
sent, and  I  was  going  to  send  one  of  my  women  to 
inquire  after  him.**— «  Madame,  it  rains  in  torrents,** 
replied  the  other,  «  and  I  beg  you  will  let  her  go  in 
my  carriage.** — **  Ah !  you  are  too  good.  I  thank 
you,**  replied  the  marquise,  with  a  delighted  «r  of 
courtesy.  **  Annette,**  she  said,  to  a  femme-de- 
chambre,  who  answered  the  bell,  « go  and  inquire 
after  our  poor  invalid.  The  Comtesse  de  Bourbon 
Busset  will  allow  you  to  go  in  her  carriage  on  ac- 
count of  the  rain.  You  will  tell  her  servants  this^ 
and,  of  course,  you  will  not  allow  either  of  her^foot- 
men  to  take  the  trouble  of  going  with  you.'^I  am 
very  grateftil,  and  much  affected  by  your  kind  inte- 
rest in  my  fovourite^**  she  added ;  «  he  is  very  amia- 
ble, *clever,  lively,  tender,  and  affectionate.  You 
doubtless  know  it  was  Madame  de  Ch&telet  who  pro- 
cured him  for  me.**  The  two  friends  looked  at  each 
other,  and  did  not  dare  to  reply  to  such  ill-timed 
words  and  confidence.  The  carriage  returns.  *'  Well, 
how  did  you  find  him!,** — ^**As  well,  madame,  as 
possible.**— *<  Did  he  eat  to-day?**— «  He  wished  to 
amuse  himself  by  biting  an  old  shoe,  but  Monsieur 
de  Lyonnab  would  not  allow  it.'*— *<  What  an  odd 
fancy  for  an  invalid,'*  said  my  aunt.  "  Does  he  walk 
now?**  replied  the  marquise.  *<  Ah,  that  I  cannot 
say,  madame,  for  he  was  rolled  round;  but  I  saw  to- 
day that  he  knew  me,  for  he  wagged  hb  tail?" 
« Monsieur  de  Pont  de  Verle!**  said  her  visitors. 
**  No,  no,  it  b  my  little  dog  I  am  speaking  of;  but,** 
added  she,  addressing  her  servant  in  a  harsh  and  cross 
tonc^  «  you  must  not  forget  to  send  and  inquire  after 


the  Chevalier  de  Pont  de  Verle.**— ifssMlra  0/  lAe 
ikforcAioiMss  (if  Crfgriqr.— [It  b  to  be  recolleeted,  how- 
ever»  that  Madame  du  Deffiuid  was  an  object  of  envy 
for  .her  wit,  and  her  powers  of  oonversation ;  and 
these  jokes^  however  good,  may  have  been  inven- 
tiooB.] 

'•'  ▲  Bousi  ruLL  or  noblsssb. 

My  fioher  ordered  me  some  jam  and  bread,  and  then 
we  set  off  finom  the  Hotel  de  Breteuil,  which  was, 
and  b  still,  opposite  to  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries» 
a  situation  that  seemed  to  me  so  enchanting,  that  I 
screamed  with  Joy,  which  made  them  say  that  I 
waa  aa  natural  as  possible.  This  pret^  house  b 
composed,  aa  you  know,  but  of  seven  or  eight  rooma 
on  each  story,  but  all  these  rooms  are  decorated  and 
gilded  with  the  greatest  richness,  and  thb  b  the  wi^ 
the  apartments  were  distributed  between  the  Bra- 
teuib.  The  Marquise  de  Breteuib  Sainte  Croix 
occupied  the  same  ground  floor,  of  whidi  she  had 
reserved  two  or  three  rooms  for  her  mother  tha 
Marechale  de  Thomonde,  who  was  maid  of  honour 
to  the  Queen  of  England  (James  the  Secood*s  wife) 
and  dder  sister  of  the  Marechale  de  Berwick.  The 
mother  and  daughter  had  a  magnificent  lodging  in 
the  new  castle  at  Saint  Germaln*s,  and  the  one  she. 
gave  them  at  the  Hotel  de  Breteuil  was  only  as  a 
restbg  place  at  Paris.  My  aunt,  the  Baronne  do 
Breteuille  PreiuUy,  lived  in  the  first  story  of  her 
hotel  with  her  husband,  whose  library  had  usurped 
three  rooms.  The  second,  was  occupied  only  by  th» 
Dowager  Comtesse  de  Breteuil  Charmcaux,  my 
other  aunt,  who  was  the  elder  sister  of  the  baronne^ 
and  one  of  the  Fronbys  by  birth,  as  well  as  her  sister 
and  me*  She  would  not  share  her  beauftiftil  apart^ 
ments  with  anyone,  and  always  thougba  that  tha 
Breteuib  did  not  do  enough  for  her.  The  third 
story  was  inhabited  by  the  Conmumdeur  de  Breteuil 
ChantecUr,  who  gave  a  lodging  to  the  Bishop  de 
Rennes  (Messire  Auguste  de  Breteuil  Cooty)  when- 
ever thb  one  thought  to  have  business  at  Parii^ 
which  did  not  fail  to  happen  often.  My  aunt*s  five 
children  occupied  the  fourth  story,  and  my  cousia 
Emily,  who  was  afterwards  the  Marquise  de  Chi- 
telet  (Voltaire's  friend),  was  obliged  to  give  me  uj^ 
her  apartment,  which  looked  on  the  Tuileries.  They 
changed  hers  into  three  little  rooms,  which  looked 
upon  the  rue  Dauphine,  and  this  (en  poitant  be  it 
said)  she  never  forgave  me. — Memoin  of  the  Mar^ 
chumesB  de  Criquy, — [Emily's  non-foigiveness  of  her 
cousin  may  have  been  a  figment  of  the  marehioness'a 
brain.  People  of  an  ill-regulated  temper,  or  breed- 
ing, are  continually  mistaking  the  fancies  of  their  own 
egotbm  for  facts,  to  another  person's  disadvantage.] 

/ 

TO  COBRBSPONDBNTS. 

M.  B.  on  <  Education  *  will  have  been  read,  before 
thb  notice  appears  in  print ;  and  the  result  shall  be 
known  next  week. 

1^.  The  same  of  the  article  intitled  <  How  are  vre  to 
get  happily  married?* 

A  notice  of  the  pencilled  article  on  *  Muuc  *  we 
keep  for  some  remarks,  which  we  propose  to  write 
on  that  subject  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two. 
jniThe  letter  of  G.  H.  L.  has  highly  gratified  us  t 
but  he  forgets  that  we  were  enumerating  specimens 
of  derical  excellence  alone,  and  not  bIcaL 
l>  The  manuscripts  of  our  estimable  and  most  consi- 
derate frbnd  G.  F.  will  have  been  forwarded  as  he 
desires,  with  many  thanks  and  much  real  peni* 
tence. 

ALraxD  the  first  opportunity.  ^, 

The  Editor  feeb  great  interest  in  the  bbgraphy 
that  has  been  sent  him,  translated  from  the  German^ 
and  intitled  <Heinrich  Stilling;*  and  next  week 
hopes  to  give  the  result  of  its  perusal 

We  will  see  if  we  cannot  "get  up  **  an  atticle  on 
our  old  friends  the  <  Gypsies,*  agreeably  to  the  wishea 
of  J.  8.^J 
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Fkbruart  24  (accidentally  omitted  last  week),  1684. 
.At  Halle,  in  Saxony,  George  Frederick  Handel,  the 
Jopiter  of  music ;  not  the  less  warranting  that  title, 
from  including  in  his  genius    the    most  aflTectiDg 
tenderness  as  well  as  the  most  overpowering  gran- 
deur :  for  the  father  of  gods  and  men  was  not  only  a 
'thunderer,  but  a  loTC-maker.    Handel  was  the  son  of 
a  physician ;  taid,  Rke  Mozart,  began  composing  for 
the  public'  in  his  childhood.     He  was  the  grandest 
composer  that  is  known  to  have  existed,  wielding,  as 
it  were,  the  choirs  of  heaven  and  earth   together ; 
and  as  Mozart  said  of  him,  **  striking  you,  whenever 
he  pleased,   with  a  thunderbolt.**    His  Hallelujahs 
open  the  heavens.     He  utters  the  word  **  Wonder- 
ful,*' as  if  all  their  trumpets  spoke  together.     And 
then,  when  he  comes  to  earth,  to  make  love  amidst 
nymp&s  and  shepherds  (for  the  beauties  of  all  religions 
fbund  room  in  his  breast),  his  strains  drop  milk  and 
boney,    and    his  love  is    the  youth  fulness  of  the 
Oolden  Age.     We  see  his  Acis  and  Galatea,  in  their 
wery  songs,  looking  one  another  in  the  fece  in  all  the 
truth  and  mutual  homage  of  the  tenderest  passion ; 
and  poor  jealous  Polyphemus  stands  in  the  back- 
ground, blackening  the  scene  with  bis  gigantic  de- 
spair.    Christian  meekness  and  suffering  attain  their 
last  degree  of  pathos  in  *  He  shall  feed  his  flock,'  and 
.*He  was  despised  and  rejected.*    We  see  the  blush 
on  the  smitten  cheek  mingling  with  the  hair.     Han- 
del had  a  large,  heavy  |ferson,  and  was  occasionally 
vehement  in  his  manners.     He  eat  and  drank  too 
much  (probably  out  of  a  false  notion  of  supporting 
his  excitement),  and  thus  occasionally  did  harm  to 
mind  as  well  as  body.     But  he  was  pious,  generous. 
Independent,.  and»   like  all  great  geniuses,  a  roost 
thorough  Tover  of  his  art,  making  no  compromists 
with  its  demands  and  its  dignity  for  the  sake  of  petty 
conveniences.     There  is  occasioi\ally  to  .be  found  a 
quaintness  and  stiffness  in  bis  style,  owing  to  the 
fitfhion  of  the  day ;  and  he  had  not  at  his  command 
th^  instrumentation  of  the  present  times,  which  no 
nan  would  have  turned  to  more  overwhelxning  ao- 
^unt;    but  what  is  sweet  in  his  compositions,  is 
sweeter  in  no  other;  and  what  is  great,  is  greater 
than  in  any. 

—  2a  1533.  At  the  chateau  of  MonUigne,  in 
Perigord,  of  a  noble  family,  Michel  de  Montaigne, 
the  father  of  modern  essay-writing,  and  one  of  the 
most  original  of  thinkers.  His  father,  to  help  him 
to  an  equable  turn  of  mind,  used  to  have  him  waked 
during  his  infancy  with  a  flute.  He  was  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  material  order,  and  as  far  sighted  perhaps 
that  way  as  any  man  that  ever  lived,  having  the  tem- 
perament between  jovial  and  melancholy,  which  is  so 
favourable  for  seeing  fair  play  to  human  nature ;  and 
his  good-heartedness  rendered  him  an  enthusiastic 
friend,  and  a  believer  in  the  goodness  of  others,  not- 
withstanding his  insight  into  folly,  and  his  living  in 
a  coarse  and  licentious  age,  of  the  freedoms  of  which 
he  partook.  But  for  want  of  something  more  imagi- 
native and  spiritual  in  his  genius,  his  perceptions 
stopped  short  of  the  very  first  points,  eriticid  and 
philosophical.     He  knew  little  of  the  «r] 

mm  Cht  StMm-Prni  or  C.  A  W.  RsTirau.,  Uttlt 


the  mind,  out  of  the  pale  of  its  move  noani^sst  influ- 
ences from  the  body ;  his  taste  in  poetry  was  logical» 
not  poetical ;  and  he  ventured  upon  openly  despising 
romances  (*  Amadis  de  Gaul,*  &e. )  which  was  hardly 
in  keeping  with  the  modest  wisdom  of  his  motto.  Que 
gfau'jef  (What  do  I  know?)  Montaigne,  who 
loved  his  father's  memory,  always  rode  out  in  a  doak 
which  had  belonged  to  him,  and  would  say  of  it,  that 
he  seemed  to  feel  "  wrapped  Mp  in  hb  father**  («/  me 
eemble  nCenvdopper  de  lui).  Some  writers  have  sneered 
at  this  saying,  and  at  the  deductions  drawn  from  it 
respecting  the  amount  of  his  filial  affection ;  but  the 
truth  is,  it  does  him  as  much  honour  as  anything  he 
.  ever  said,  for  depth  of  feeling  as  well  as  vivacity  of 
expression. 

March  1,  da  At  BilbHis,  in  Cekiberia  (Bubtera» 
in  the  modem  Arragon),  Marcus  Valerius  Martialis, 
the  most  profuse  of  epigrammatists*  some  of  them 
(as  he  says  himself)  good,  many  poor  enough,  and 
many  very  bad.  His  best  epigrams  of  the  biting 
.  order  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Catullus 
in  delicacy  of  style  or  satire ;  but  some  have  become 
favourites  with  posterity,  as  in  that  instance,  translated 
(among  others)  by  Sir  John  Harrington  :«- 

The  golden  hair  that  Galla  wears 

Is  hers ;  who  would  have  thought  it? 

She  swears  *tis  hers,  and  true  she  swears^ 
For  I  know  where  she  bought  it. 

His  very  best  epigrams,  in  our  opinion,  are  some  of 
hb  grave  ones, — ^those  which  answer  to  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  epigram, — an  inteription.  We 
here  give  a  translation  of  one  from  tl^e  <  Indicator.* 
It  b  a  **  fiivourable  specimen**  of  the  best  part  of  hb 
nature,  and  furnishes  a  relief  to  such  of  hb  readers  as 
stumble  upon  the  loathsome  indecencies  permitted  by 
the  license  of  hb  age. 

zriTAPH  ON  SRonoir. 
Hie  festinata  requiescit  Erotion  umbra, 
Crimine  qui  fati  sexU  peremit  hyems. 
Quisquis  erb  nostri  post  me  regnator  agelli, 

Manibus  exigub  annua  justa  dato. 
Sic  Lare  perpetuo,  sic  turba  sospite,  solus  ' 
Flebilb  in  terra  sit  lapb  iste  tua. 

Underneath  thb  greedy  stone 
Lies  little  s#eet  Erotion, 
Whom  the  Fates,  with  hearts  as  cold, 
Nipp*d  away  at  six  years  old. 
Thou,  whoever  thou  mayst  be» 
That  hast  this  snuill  field  after  me> 
Let  the  yearly  rites  be  paid 
To  her  little  slender  shade; 
So  shall  no  disease  or  jar 
'Hurt  thy  house,  or  chill  thy  Lar; 
But  this  tomb  here  be  alone, 
The  only  melancholy  stone. 

As  to  some  inconceivably  pointless  and  twaddling 

epigrams,  written  by  Martial,  such  as  would  appear 

to  have  been  concocted  by  the  dullest  of  i 

men  and  diners-out,  and  < 

in  hb  pocket,  ^ 

our  friea4» 

tatiow^- 


the  ingenious  art  with  which  the  epigrammatist  coiip 
trives  to  have  a  reason  asked  him,  foi  what  he  b  bei^ 
upon  explaining.  We  think  these  imiutions  so  good, 
that  liking  to  enjoy  good  things  in  company,  we  have 
not  only  been  reading  them  (like  the  supposed  old 
gentleman)  to  everybody  at  hand,  but  have  been  fan- 
cying ourselves  present  with  all  the  friends  whom  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  relishing  such  passages 
with ;  and  we  venture  to  add,  that  Blackwood's  edi- 
tor, the  best  anthologist  living,  will  like  them.  The 
scholarly  reader  need  not  be  reminded,  that  the  lines 
must  be  read  with  due  deliberation,  and  as  if  in  solid 
foretaste  of  their  pungency. 

COKCSRNINO  JOKXS. 

Jones  eats  his  lettuces  undressed ; 
D*you  ask  the  reason  ?  *tb  confessed,-^   \ 
That  b  the  way  Jones  likes  them  best. 

TO  smTB — covcKRynro  thoxsoit. 
Smith,  Thomson  puts  no  claret  on  his  board  ; 
jy  j<m  ask  the  reaaon?^-Thomson  can*t  afford.     ^ 

TO   GIBBS— .CONCERNING   BIS   FORMS. 

Tou  ask  me  if  I  think  your  poems  good ; 
;    If  I  could  praise  your  poems,  Gibbs, — I  would. 

CONCXRNXNG  THl   SAMS. 

Gibbs  says  hb  poems  a  sensation  make ;—   ' 
But  Gibbs,  perhaps,  b  under  a  mistake. 

TO  THOMSON — COVCXRNINO   DIXON  AND  JACKSON*  J 

How  Dixon  can  with  Jackson  bear, 
Tou  ask  me,  Thomson,  to  dedare ;—   '  i 
Thomson,  Dixon  *s  Jackson's  heir. 
Thb  last  line,  with  its  three  suooeasive  patronynte, 
b  exquisite. 

^  3.  Shrove  Tuesday.  Easter  Even.  Called  in 
some  places.  Pancake  Tuesday.  Shrove-tide  b  Shrive 
or  Shrift  tide ;  that  is,  the  time  of  Confession,  sins 
being  specblly  confiessed  at  thb  season  in  the  Romish 
church.  As  the  Carnival  was  also  at  this  time,  our 
jovial  Protestant  ancestors  retained  the  jollity,  when 
they  had  given  up  the  confession,  and  pancake-eating 
b  a  remnant  of  it. 

Not  to  eat  pancakes  on  a  Shrove  Tuesday  b  a  sort 
of  irreligion :  even  though,  like  confession,  it  may  go 
against  some  stomachs  of  a  cripainal  weakness,  espe- 
cially in  these  sedentary  times.  Delicate  pancakes, 
not  too  thin,  tossed  up  by  a  proper  band  (for  t^ey 
ought  to  be  literally  tossed  in  the  pan,  otherwise  part 
of  the  old  charm  b  wanting),  brought  up  hot  and 
hot,  rolled  up  on  ones  plate, slightly  touched  with  an 
acid,  and  cut  across  in  that  state,  lump  by  lump,  are 
to  our  taste  the  finest  possible  eating,  of  the  paste  or 
pudding  order.  We  think  we  could  dine,  the  whole 
year  round  (supposing  the  gods  would  provide  us 
with  such  goods  at  all  seasons)  upon  a  pancake  for 
our  pudding,  a  bird  for  the  meat,  and  old  port  for  the 
drink.  But  what  nui(ters  thb  epicureanism  to  our 
sedentary  faculties?  We  thrive  better  on  water 
wine ;  cannot  eat  a  bird  with  the  right  pleasure, 
sure  that  it  was  handsomely  killed ;  and  would 
beloved  Shelley,  see  all  the  world  eating 
kud  getting  as  harmless  and  strong,  as 
their  hay-diet.  There  would  be  enough 
ty  remaining,  to  strengthen  our  thoughts 
ya  from  growing  efleminate.  The  bar- 
OC  ^TOwing  at  eocks  on  Ihb  day,  ksa 
ihepiogrtsa  oC  knowledge;  ^ 
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do  not  even  purchase  the  respect  of  tlma  whom 
respect  is  anything  but  a  name,  or  *  covrteous  Urm 
for  flattery.  Let  me  ask  him,  whether  his  thousands 
in  cash  shield  him  from  as  many  racking  cares  and 
anxieties,  to  which  he  was  not  aul^ect  when  4 
younger  man?  No;  om  the  cootmry,  fce  afaaost 
suspects  that  hit  tares  hm9  gatbeMd  with  hi*  w«rith« 
In  short,  did  h»  eirer  discover  that  gold  Mild  pufw 
chase  efther  love,  health,  youth,  or  peace  of  mind? 
No_no~no :  he  will  tell  you  that  he  is  no  fool !  I 
must  suppose,  however,  for  his  own  iinisiiftaiisy% 
take,  that  he  has  discovered  a  nuu-t ;  and  in  that  ease 
for  the  love  of  heaven  let  him  purchase  those  ines- 
timable treasures  himself,  and  lay  them  up  for  bis 
he&;  fn  the  diAitts  are»  CAoT  Of  i^ef  wm  fifif^ 
tktm,  tmd  mpemd  kit  tMtOih  im  mmmtdiiim  tf  •  ossy 
^ffnent  diarwier. 

**  It  b  necessary,  he  will  ne«t  say,  that  he  should 
guard  against  accidents :  how  docs  he  know  that  bis 
boy  will  ever  be  able  to  toil  for  himself?**  A  very 
just  precaution,  truly.  And  while  we  are  upon 
acoidtnts,  he  would  do  better  still  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  that  child*s  not  being  fit  for  any- 
thing in  case  of  the  txeeident  of  his  losing  all  his  easily- 
gained  fortune.  This  is  a  kind  of  accident  which 
&lls  out  every  day.  <*But  men  in  business  bring 
their  children  up  in  business,  and  they  are  conse- 
quently not  left  to  the  mercy  of  chance."  Unfortu- 
nately, ra  cases  like  die  one  wbich  I  am  supfiosiDg, 
business  has  been  rendered  a  matter  of  indiflbrenoe 
to  the  youth ;  he  consider*  it  a  wearisomo  s»d  un- 
worthy employment,  and  takes  the  first  opportumity 
to  retire  from  it,  as  a  blot  on  the  eseuliiieon  tlu*  he 
iX>n  templates. 

«<  It  is  his  w&b,"  he  says,  «il«t  Ws  son  shooid 
make  his  way  into  good  society,  and  be  the  equal  of 
hSs  company  in  after-Hfe."  But  if  it  ia  mtended 
to  commence  and  to  proceed  by  th«  introdoetion 
which  wealth  affords  to  aU,  how  mirtifttn  aro 
the  means!  fbr  a  man  caxmot  Hve  fbr  wet* 
upon  an  introdoctiony — not  even  of  such  a  power- 
Ibr  friend.  His  own  qualifications  wflf  be  brought 
to  the  test.  Again,  much  depends  on  my 
objectoi^s  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  cqualfty 
in  society,  even  where  birth  h  overlboked.  Wlrat 
will  render  his  son  the  equal  of  tl»  best  company? 
Is  it  that  he  shall  be  able  to  vie  wTth  any  other 
person  in  doing  credit  to  the  cntting-out  tafSmts  of  a 
tailor ;  or»  in  the  super-flneness  of  his  broad-cBoth? 
or  shall  he  be  on  a  par  with  bis  neighbour  in  tbe 
ilpTendour  of  his  equips,  or  the  livery  of  his  sei^ 
▼ants?  If  his  fUend  dine  ofT  phrte,  ttat  he  shall  b«r 
able  to  produce  his  silver  service  also,  only  more 
splendid?  If  another  build  a  wmg  to  hik  house,  Re 
can  immediately  add  two  to  his  mansion  ?  Are  tiicae 
his  ideas  of  being  on  an  equality  with  tbe  worM? 
Tbe  proofs  of  the  emptiness  of  ambition  Wte  this 
are  almost  too  common  to  need  repetftfon.  For 
baving-  taken  a  decidsd  step  is  adNmee  of  tha  in- 
divfdnal  who  only  boasts  his  plaia  servier,  he  will 
B^  to  dissover  with  dngtHt  that  Ks  silver  ii 
eclipsed  by  anotlie/s  grid.  Hanag  built;  bis  twa 
irhigs,  be  flndrtbat  mansion,  wtngB»  and  al]»  it  bat 
a  sorry  hut,  hi  compaiiion  witli  toe  pttase*  01  saaw 
neighbouring  Cnenu* 

Having  thus  taken  amcfc^  tboogbl  fbr  bia  saa^ 
and  left  him  the  produce  ofbistoif,  tfiat  <•  no  mas  may 
ibok  down  apon  rnm^**  and  left  Imb  Botnn^  msa{ 
.the  bitter  oiay  dianoa  Co  diseovefv  W  giflsd  witli 
eoiimion  senses  that  to  fbrm  one  of  a  eiials»  aoC 
more  than  his  equals  fb  age  and  natural  talenf%  and 
listen  whife^  others  diseouise  on  sotrjecta  of  iriiidfe  be 
is  totally  ignorant,  istobt  bdow  iNa  wempmuf* 

Ttcm  want  of  readhigv  eaperieiwe^  haMl»  and 
ofaerfatlon,  ta  be  anabte  to  yield  iifbrmaiiaii  aa 
any  f^  the  many  topics  incident  ta  coasesialiua^  ft 

fb  Os  hebw  hit  cofajMMy* 

To  visit  the  workshop  of  the  industrious  in  manu- 

Csctures,  and,  having  eyes,  see  not  to  any  purpose  of 

comprehension  or  instruction,  is  to  be  then  bthm 

hit  company. 

Disqualified    by  want    of    ability,    to   have  no 

«  voice  in  tbe  commonwealth,**  iatobt  behw  tht  mark 

^soeisfji. 


These  faihires  he  wUl  speedily  dissever  bimailf ; 
aad  there  aca  maay  atber  defaidts  ia  hia  title  to 
equality,  which  the  world  will  speedily  discover  for 
him.  Among  many  worse,  I  name  one :  If,  when 
the  world  ia  struggUag  all  but  unanimously  towards 
tbe  same  aoble  and,  tbe  amelioration  of  tbe  masUl 
existence  of  mea,  kti,  from  ignoranes^  or  motkea 
of  self-interest,  shall  be  tbe  one  to  choke  up  the  whole- 
some current ;  then  surely  will  he  be  below  tbe  com- 
pany of  his  fellow  men. 

I  MPM  noticed,  in  a  mmor  way,  that  a  man,  even 
in  privacy,  seated  with  book  in  hand  alone,  where 


self  below  his  company.     He  is  not  prepared  for  his 
author ;  and  the  slightest  approach  to  erudition  or 

That  is  rather  degrading^  wbera  oppai  tuaitiss  basa 
bssnlestl 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  futility  of 
alT  attempts  for  the  future  welfare  of  our  sons,  which 
are  not  ba^  on  a  thorough  training  in  good  pria- 
cTpTes  and  education.  Much  might  be  said  on  the 
miseries  parents  ensure  for  themselves,  when  they 
erect  a  golden  calf  as  the  object  of  the  love  and 
aspiration  of  their  children;  in  so  doing,  they  fly 
fS-om  the  right  point  in  two  ways — they  misapply 
their  time,  as  has  been  shown,  and  they  throw  temp- 
tation in  the  way  of  those  who  are  the  least  pre- 
pared to  encounter  it.  How  much,  how  very  much, 
of  family  dissention,  the  most  hateful  of  hatreds, 
takes  its  rise  from  this  source !  But  this  u  a  pic- 
ture that  every  man  can  best  colour  for  himself. 

It  would  be  agreeable  to  enlarge,  as  a  relief  to  the 
8eene»  as  tbe  happiness  f^lt  by  thess  who  take  right 
pwwsy  and  ast  scoordlagly,  of  tbeir  duties  towardb* 
limit  Csrailies*  Bat  tbe  thing  has  been  done  so 
often,  and  so  well,  tliat  tbe  reader's  rasoHeetten  will 
be  the  best  authority  I  can  refer  to  on  the  sabjeet. 
Two  names  I  must  bs  allowed  to  cite  aaoo.  But 
tftsee  is  yet  another  sotyeet. 

It  may  appear  to  some,  that  too  mucb  stress  is 
here  laid  upon  the  influence  of  reading,  or  upon  the 
&aptitude  oTm  man  for  study.  Such  persons  would 
not  think  so,  \f  diet  love  had  ever  touched  them-^ 
they  had  ever  been  indebted  to  study  for  one  burst 
of  enthusiasm — for  one  consoling  or  forgetful  hour — 
Ibr  having  weaned  tbem  fhrai  one  weakness,  or  acted 
as  a  counter-allurement  to  one  vice.  If  I  say  that 
pore  and  refined  tastes  are  the  best  guardians  a  man 
can  invoke  around  bn  child,  I  shall  provoke  the 
charge  of  saying  what  everybody  knows ;  but,  sureTy, 
ihty  are  in  eontradietkm  witbthensehws  wbo^  ikwv- 
imythit,  abo  cateaot  ts  see  tbefa*  ehiKben  studbos; 
CSbboO'  deslared  that  be  woald  not  eachange  bis 
love  of  reading  fbr  ibe  tieasuies  of  tfae  Indies :  and 
wa  ue  aot  to  suppose  that  it  wee  because  he  was 
iadbbeed  to  bn  studiee  fbr  tbe  aiafermfr  of  bis  great 
work^  tftat  he  so  Bsved  fab  books;  They  bad  been 
bis  fHcmlr  60m  yontb*  His  *  History^  is  worth  the 
ransom  t/f  imperial  Rossei  but  I  Arabt  wbetherthe 
pihifosopber  would  aot  have  saciificed  that  ^- or 
niber  an  equal  fhne^  Jbo  his  tove  of  mentaf  aequirafe 
sent.     Happily  tbe  pursuits  were  tbe  same. 

*  «  Les  premiers  jom  du  printempa  ont  raoina  de 
grice  que  k  vertu  nabsante  d*nn  jeane  bomme.*' 
The  first  days  of  spring  have  less  of  beaoty  tiuur  the 
growing  virtues  of  a  young,  man.  These  are  tlM 
words  of  oae  of  the  most  tmdv^^ng  and  unfaneifal 
of  writers — Rochefoucauld.  I  leave  my  readers,  to 
dhur  their  own  eondusioas  firom  his  observa- 
tionsr  and  proceed  to  quote  soma  beaotifal  lines 
firem  a  rigfit-tbinking  nativfr  poet,  bearing  on  Uie 


^  Tbe  shepherd  on  Tomaro*s  misty  brow. 
And  tbe  swart  seaman,  sailing  finr  below, 

-   Kot  vndeligfated  watch  the  morning  ray 
Pbrprmg  tbe  orient — till  it  breaks  away. 
And  bums  and  biases  into  gtorions  day ; 
But  happier  still  is  he  who  bendk  to  trace 
That  sun,  the  soul,  just  dawning  in  the  face  ; 
The  burst,  the  glow,  the  animating  strifi% 

l^.  The  thoughts  and  passions  stirring  into  Kfo*; 


The  fbrroiiig  utterance,  the  inquiring  glance. 
The  gigttt  waking  from  his  tenfold  trance. 
Till  up  he  starts  as  conscious  whence  he  came* 
And  ail  is  light  within  the  trembling  frame! 
What  than  a  Father's  feeliagi  ?    Joy.  andjiear 
i»  tura  prevail  |  joy  matt ;  sshI  through  the  year  ' 
Tempesbig  the  ardent^  mginff  nigki  andday 
Mbn  idhs  shrMt  bath  or  wanAn  from  As  voy, 
Praiisfng  each  bigHTy, — from  a  wbh  to  rate 
Their  merits  to  the  level  of  his  praise. 
Onward  ia  their  observing  sight  he  moves. 
Fearful  of  wrong,  in  awe  of  whom  ha  loves ! 
Their  sacred  presence  who  shall  dare  profane  ? 
Who,  wh?n  He  slumbers,  hope  to  fix  a  stain  7 
He  lives  a  model,  in  his  life  to  show* 
Tbat»  tsAsa  A«  ifMS  and  lAroi^  Us  voriU  <Aiy  p^ 
Some  men  may  pautt  and  tay,  when  tome  admirt, 
*T%t0mre  kit  tam^  ami  worthy  of  tktir  the  r** 
— Rooaaa. 

T.  E. 


CHARX.B9  X.A9IB. 

[This  interesting  tra>ute  to  the  memory  of  its  excel- 
leot  subject,  now,  we  believe,  first  grven  intire  in  a 
periodical  work,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  **  Bookseller 
of  the  Poets,"  Mr  Mozon, — himself  (an4  with  ao 
disparagement  either  in  the  antithesis)  a  Poet  anioa|^ 
Booksellers ; — a  rare  title,  and  very  encouraging  fbr 
hb  literary  brethren.} 

WjTHnr  a  few  months  of  each  other  we  have  lost 
two  remarksble  men— Samuel  Taylor  Coleridgp  and 
Charles  Lamb.  Tbey  were  schoolfellows,  read  to- 
gietfaei.  first  published  together^  and  were  undividied 
even  in.  DeaUi !  When  wa  last  saw  tbe  latter  sad 
reeoUeetion  S-^e  said  be  was  ever  tbinhiog  of  hia 
friend.  He  is  now  witb  bim  and  for  ever !  It -is  of 
Charles  Lamb  only  tkat  we  wish  ta  ^»ak. 

No  man  was  ever  moia  sioeereiy  regretted^  ev  aS 
be  longer  remembesed  by  bis  friends.  Happil j  we 
see  tbebr%hter  after  oar  sorrows;  aad  tbe  objsetaC 
our  grie^  in  a  short  time,  becomes  a  star  that  we  aaa 
gase  at  with  picasuse.  Fur„  &ir  shaU  be  tiie  fbrwcst 
that  spring  over  thy  tomb,  dear,  gsntle  Ella  f  aweet 
shaU  be  tbe  song — sweet  as  thine  own — that  shall  laae 
the  wanderer  to  tbe  spot  where  thy  urn  receives  the 
tears  of  tbe  stranger.  Thither  my  fieet  shall  rq^aic 
in  t^T'iDg  time  and  in  baavast^  tiutber  will  I  lead  ti^ 
iFOtariesr  and  there  shaU  tbey  drink  of  the  laeid 
vaten  that  well  ficom  the  memory  of  th^  gienila  fifii^ 
tbou  kindliest  of  human  eseatureal 

Fep^anac^.  Reader^  it  was  not  thy  good  foflUrae  t* 
kaow  OBV  tniantable  friewL  Tbeu  haai  not  kmm 
vith  bras  ia  hie  walka;  and  to  waNL  witb  bina  waata 
eaaverse  with  the  imoBoetal  dead^^-with  Chaaese  woi, 
witb  Sidney^— with  Speaaar  ead  mdr  Winbyessn^ 
with  Button  and  with  &  Thomea  Bsowa^— ssM 
FuIIr  aad  with  J«emy  Taylery— and  with  Miltoe^ 
ttti  ftme  dder  dramatist^  who  wese  to  biai  a  int 
lova^  and,  as  saoh,  cfaenshed  throag^  Ufa  Tbao  halt 
aot  been  his  gaesl;  nor  set  amoag  bss  hooks— gpodl^ 
fiiHos  in  fae'int  biadiniea.  in  nBamascaatily  fiamisbadt 
bm  rich  ia  tbe  gifts  of  gsoiusw walls  hang  seynd  with 
Raphsdsand Dh  ^nra^  with  PaaB8flis.aad  TUeasb 
and  the  works  of  the  incomparable  Hog^ath !  Thoa 
wert  net  a  visiter  in  tbe  temple,  nor  an  evening  H9- 
teaer  to  choice — hardly  choice  where  all  were  good 
■pawsgss  from  Milton,  over  the  fiacst  of  which  the 
wershipping,spkit  of  the  reader  alw^s  wept;  but  his 
tears  were  those  of  admiratkin,  drops  tbatbloUed  oat» 
m  it  weroi  agjss  of  neglect  1  On  his  old  fiureudtee 
hia^ea rested  evea  ia  death  !  Sacred  to  tbe  4 
will  be  the  volume  be  last  lient  over»  with  its  ] 
folded  down — so  ever  let  it  remain — on  thy  llfe^  aO- 
acQomplisbed  Sidney  &  From  thyself,  if  aug^t  eartb^ 
in  bcaaen  be  permitted,,  pexobance  be  may  learn  t^y 
story^and  there  walk  side  by  aids  with  those  whom 
ilk  idea  be  lived  with  while  on  earth.  Nor  hast  tbeu 
scea  him  a  soKtary,  wandering  among  tbe  cloisters  «f 
CliriatV  Hoapital— 4ior  in  the  Quadraogles  at  OiSatdp 
nor  at  Twickenham*  where  he  often  spent  hia  holi- 
days—red-letter  dajn  as  he  called  them— aor  at 
Hamptotk    Court,    which    he    preferred — to   truly 
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BnglMi  ^trm  bn  miiia— to  V^rf^^-;  sor  hi  the  I«- 
dia  0OUM,  wlwvB  1m  was  tev^  ^W  Iris  fMdnettvf 
hmrt,  and  iisr  Us  jakas  and  Vw  p«ns-4i«  was  s  pvo- 
fffaf.,  and  s  good  one; — nor  in  his  tamblings  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cbeshunt,  and  SouUigate,  and 
Ware,  and  Tottenham  High  Cross,  and  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Lea,  thinking  of  Walton  and  his  plain-mind^ 
edness  I  nor  latteriy  at  WaJtbam,  nor  at  Winehmori^ 
nor  in  the  green  lanes  about  Enfield,  where,  on  a 
summer^  evening,  he  would  walk  with  his  amiable 
sister,  his  almost  inseparable  companion  of  forty  years. 
As,  Reader,  thou  haat  Mt  tern  the  living  Elia-. 
would  that  thou  hadst,  for  thou  wouldst  ever  have 
remembered  his  sweet  smile,  and  the  gentleness  of 
bis  heart— turn  to  his  bociks,  tbero  thou  Biayst  ima- 
giBvhtaif  kindlier  timi  be  was  tho«  eanst  ik*  ;  and 
be  win  yet  guide  <hee  te  old  haunts  and  to  fiimniar 
Ihees,  which  thou  wilt  hereafter  think  of  with  ddight 
He  win  conduct  thee  to  tite  Old  South- Sea  House — 
once  his  own — and  to  Oxford,  where  thou  wilt  meet 
with  George  Dyer  (George  is  worthy  thy  knowing), 
or  he  will  sit  with  thee  the  eld  year  out,  and  quote 
the  old  poets,  and  that  beaotifbl  Hne  in  fais  fnend*s 
ode— 

«  I  saw  Ahe  skirts  of  the  departing  year;** 

or  he  will  introduce  thee  to  TfLn  Battle,  who,  next 
to  her  devotions,  loved  a  game  at  whist ;  or  he  win 
pleasantly  shake  his  cap  and  bells  with  thee  on  the 
lirst  of  Aptfl;  or  accompany  thee  to  a  Qnakers' 
Meeting;  or  describe  to  thee  the  Old  and  the  New 
Schoolmaster ;  or  tell  a  dcl^tiul  story— no  fiction — 
of  Valentine's  Eve,  or  take  thee  with  bias,  Bridget 
Elia  by  his  side— thou  wilt  love  Bridget— on  a  visit 
to  his  reUUoDS, 

M  Through  the  green  plains  of  pleasant  Hertford- 
shire;" 

or  he  win  dtscouiie  to  thee  on  modern  gallantry,  or 
point  out  to  thee  the  old  Benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple;  or  descrfl>e  to  thee  his  first  visit  to  Old 
Drury,  and  introduce  thee  to  his  old  favourites-^ 
now  forgotten  ;  or  thou  shalt  hear  him — for  he  loved 
those  whom  none  loved — speak  la  the  purest  atrain 
of  humanity  in  praise  of  chimney-sweepers,  **  inno- 
cent blackneasnw**-*  1»  caUs  them,  and  of  beggars, 
and  lament  the  decay  of  the  latter ;  or  he  will  rouse 
thy  fancy,  and  make  thy  mouth  water  with  his 
savoury  dissertation  on  roast  pig  ^many  were  the 
porklings  that  graced  his  tsMe,  kind  presents  from 
admiring  and  unknown  correspondents) ;  or  take 
thee  with  him  in  the  old  Margate  Hoy  to  the  sea- 
side, or  introduce  thee  to  his  friend  Captain  Jack- 
son ;  or  discourse  te  thee  of  himself— the  convales- 
cent and  the  superannuated  man ;  or  on  old  ehina, 
or  on  old  books — on  the  latter  with  what  relish !  or 
of  Barbara  S.  (Miss  Kelly),  or  of  AUce  (his  first 
love),  or  of  Bridget  ElSa  (his  sister),  er  Ita  thee 
the  sweet  story  of  RosaBBond  Gray.  Let  these, 
reader,  if  thou  eit  a  lover  of  thy  Kind  end  of  the 
beautiful,  have  a  by-fdaee  ia  thy  asind;  they  will 
not  only  please  thy  imagination,  but  enlai|^  thy 
heart,  its  sphere  of  action,  and  its  humane  capabi- 
lities. They  will  lead  thee  to  new  sources  of  delight — 
springs  fresh  as  the  waters  of  Horeb ;  and  thou  wilt 
become  acquainted  with  men  famous  in  their  gener- 
ation. OccasionaUy,  if  thoe  art  a  reader  of  modern 
books  only,  thou  aaasrest  inagine  him  quaint,  but 
thou  wilt  find  him  free  from  conceits,  and  always 
natural.  Others  may  have  afiEoetcd  the  lan^age  of 
an  older  age,  but  with  him  it  was  no  adoption. 

He  always  spoke  as  he  wrote,  and  did  both  as  he 
felt ;  and  his  Letters — ^they  were  nnpretnediuted.— 
are  in  the  style  o^  his  other  writings ;  iSiey  are  in 
many  respects  equal,  in  some  -superior,  to  hts  Essays; 
for  the  bloom,  the  freshness  of  the  author*s  mind,  is 
stUl  upon  them.  In  his  humour  there  is  much  to 
touch  the  heart  and  to  reflect  upon;  it  is  of  a  serious 
cast,  somewhat  like  that  of  Cervantes.  In  the  jokes 
which  he  would  throw  out,  the  offspring  of  the  mo- 
mmt,  tlMM  •«  ettcii  flkeae  yhilowphy  than  in  the 
pr— wdittited  esyingi  of  other  asin.  He  was  an  mU 
niirable  critic,  and  was  always  wilUng  to  exercise  the 
art  be  so  much  excelled  in  for  the  fame  of 'others. 
We  have  seen  him  almost  blind  with  poring  eeer  the 


endleas  and  iNegilAe  manuscripts  Hiat  wereaUbmiHed 
ta  Mm.  On  these  oeeasioas,  how  tie  would  long  to 
find  out  something  good,  something  ^Mt  he  could 
•peak  kindly  of ;  lar  to  give  another  pun  (as  he 
writes  in  a  letter  new  before  u«)  was  to  give  himscVf 
greater!  He  lived  in  the  past,  yet  no  man  ever"  had 
a  faii^p^er  share  of  synpatiiy  for  dmse  arornid  him. 
He  loved  his  friends,  and  showed  it  substantially  by 
MMSbeness  tokens,  and  was  as  sincerely  lovcn  In 
ife  faes,  Iwe  other  men,  nvi  raiifngs ;  but 
ich,  that  he  wns  loured  raiCher  fitr  ^len 
then  tn  apite  of  uiem.  ESneinies  he  had  none*  x'or 
npwerds  of  fiKty  years  he  devoted  his  lifc  to  ttie  hap- 
piness of  bis  sister,  for  whom  he  had  a  most  affee- 
tionate  regard,  and  fcr  wliese  eon^Mt  he  weirtd 
Ijtedly  have  laid  down  his  own  lifc ;  and  4ie,  net  lasa 
devoted,  for  him  would  fanve  laeHfieed  her  own.  He 
ptefcired — we  use  his  own  wards— even  her  oeea* 
iienal  wanderings  to  Che  aansa  nod  sanity  of   ^m 


Ibr  him  I     A    traveller   once   brought   him 

•sMiaa  from  an  ilex  that  grew   over  the  tomb  of 

ViigiL     He  Arew  them  at  the  hackney-ooadnnea 

atthcypaasedby  his  window!    And  there  u  a  story, 

tfiat  he  once  sat  to  an  artist  of  hb  acquMUtanee  tor  » 

whale  series  of  the  British  Admheh;  but  Ibr  whit 

pyyioatiun  we  never  heaid ! 

Bttt  we  am  wandtsiagfimm  onr  oljaat,  wfiieh  WW 

snejny  to  oaoard,  that,  of  all  the  aMn  wn  ever  hiitsr^ 

Charles  Lamb  was,  in  every  ratpeat,  Cfaa  most  origi- 

aa|»4Bdl  had  the^indtat  heait. 

K.  3K.    « 
ianaarjit7ih,ltift. 


Their  minds  were  eongenial,  eo  were  their  livaa» 
and  they  beautifully  walked  together  theirs  was  a 
Mended  existenoe— lk>  the  hear  of  Ms  dSsKdiitkM. 
His  eharfties,  ibr  his  hunMe  nieans^  snrpaawd  tiioae 
of  most  men.  He  had  Ibr  eome  yeais  npoa  his 
bounty  three  penrfoncrs !  Generous  and  aoble  roust 
have  been  the  heart  of  him  that,  out  of  his  slender 
income,  could  allow  his  old  schoolmistress  thirty 
pounds  per  annum !  What  eelf-denial !  What  folios 
this  ium  would  have  pnachaaed  for  bun  I  Well  we 
remember  the  veneration  with  which  we  naed  to  look 
npon  the  old  lady — for  she  remembered  Goldsmith  ! 
He  had  once  lent  her  hts  poems  to  read.  We  often 
lament  that  he  did  not  give  them  to  her;  but  the 
author  of  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield'  was  poor. 

Kind  aoealy -must  h#ve  been  the  dispositioB  of  hnn 
vhoaei^ht  out  <he  aiBree  that  attended  the  last  mo. 
Mants  of  CoWfidgv*  ^wfaeaa  living  he  adored  aad 
dead  thns  honoured,)  that  on  her  head  he  m^ht 
penrent  the  ovevdowiogs  of  the  inesntibie  joodneas 
efhisnatuee.  He  gane  her  five  pounds;  bntthta 
we  did  not  learn  from  hiaDtdf !  Theae  wees  hot 
triiass  yetofaneh  wnsthe  lifisof  this  the  most  nmi^ 
iMa  of  men  asada  n|iu 


His  tastes,  in  many  easpeets,  were  nm 
He  preferred  Warionr  etPeet  and  fieven  Dials  «e 
fields  that  were  Elyshm.  The  disappeamnee  of  the 
eld  doek  from  9t  DoiMan'^  Church  drew  tears  firom 
him ;  nor  could  he  ever  pass  without  enMtioB  the 
place  where  Eeetcff  Change  onea  stood.  The  re* 
nioeal  had  i^led  a  rsality  in  Gay.  The  passer-by, 
be  saidL  no  longer  saw  *'  the  oomhs  dangle  ia  his 
fiice.**  This  ahnost  broke  his  heart.  He  had  no 
taste  for  flowers  or  green  fields;  he  preferred  the 
high  Toad.  71ie  Garden  of  Eden,  he  used  ta  say, 
must  have  been  a  dnll  place.  He  had  a  atrong  aver- 
sion to  roast  beef  and  to  tomU,  and  to  anywioes  but 
port  or  iherry.     Tripe  and  oew.iwcl  ware  to  bias 


All  his  books  were  without  portraits ;  nor  did  he 
ever  preserve,  with  two  exceptions,  a  single  letter. 
He  had  a  hemorous  method  of  testing  the  friend- 
Mp  of  his  visitors ;  it  wns,  whether  in  their  walks 
they  would  taste  the  tap  of  mine  boat  at  the  Hone- 
Sbae,  er  at  the  Roae  and  Crown,  or  et  the  Rising 
6vn!  Bute  nnmher  of  the  Temperance  Society, 
on  these eceaaions,  oauld  not  have  been  meveabste- 
miouB.  A  single  glass  would  suflke.  We  have 
seen  ladies  enter  with  him — the  fiuaidioos  Barbam 
& ;  and  great  poeta*-the  authar  of  the  *  Esoweion ' 
hioMelf!  He  was  no  potttiehui,  though,  in  hia 
pooth*  he  onee  assisted  to  dmw  through  the  etresta 
Charies  James  Fox !  Nor  was  heamaaofbasinem. 
He  could  not  pack  up  a  tmnk,  nor  tie  np  a  poreaL 
Yet  he  waa  nethodical,  punctual  an  fais  appointments, 
and  an  eiesllant  pay-master*  A  d4it  faaonted  hiatf 
Ha  eanld  not  live  in  anothw  pemen^s  beaks!  He 
wished  to  leave  a  friend  a  small  sum  of  money;  but 
<*to  have  dsne  with  the  ^hin|^*'ns  he  amd,  gave  it 
hjmhpfaea  hwidl  if  annaquaialannp  deappod  in  ef 
an  evening  befine  supper,  he  would  instantlf^  withant 
sayieg  a  mard,  i^ut  on  his  hnt,  and  go  tod  oieder  an 
eaitra  anp|fly<if|Mrtar.  He  has  dona  this  finr  «a  a 
hnidrei  tknes !    Aelics  aMl  JMepsakeshed  Doeharai 


BISTB   OATS. 

FaBsuAaT  18,  1677.  At  Paris,  son  of  the  illustrioua 
Cassini,  the  founder  of  a  family  of  astronoaoecs, 
Giacomo  Cassini,  an  enricher  of  the  science  with 
many  valuable  discoveries.  His  deaCli  was  of  that 
unexpected  sort,  fin-  a  man  of  a  long  and  peaceful 
life,  which  looks  like  a  mockery  of  human  calcula- 
tions.    Ife  died  of  a  fait,  at  the  age  of  eigfity. 

—  19,  1564.  At  Pisa,  or  Florence,  son  of  a  noble 
norentioe,  who  was  a  scientific  nuui  also,  and  an 
accomplished  musldan,  Galileo  Galilei,  the  great 
precursor  of  Newton,  and  the  greatest  discoverer  in 
mechanical  geometry  since  the  time  of  Archimedes. 
Re  rendered  the  discovery  of  the  telescope  applicable 
to  astronomical  purposes,  brought  geometry  to  the 
idd  of  the  doctrine  of  motion.  Invented  the  pendulum, 
discovered  the  gravity  of  the  air,  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
and  estabfished  the  Copernican  and  Pythagorean 
system  of  the  univeiee,  by  proving  that  the  earth 
moved  round  the  sun.  For  this  last  discovery  he 
was  persecuted  by  the  Jesuits,  who,  forgetting  their 
oam  professions  of  being  teachers,  and  idly  subjecting 
the  grandeur  of  the  diaractcr  of  Scripture  to  literal 
interpretations  oT  some  of  its  texts,  brought  him  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition,  by  whom  he  was  kept 
in  quah'fied  imprisonment  for  the  remaining  few 
years  of  his  life,  latterly  at  his  own  house.  He  was 
idso  sentenced  to  repeat  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalme 
every  wedc  for  the  space  of  three  years ;  and  it  was 
suspected,  from  the  state  of  his  hands,  that  he  had 
been  put  to  the  torture,  and  sworn  not  to  reveal  it. 
The  writer  of  the  present  paragraph  saw  one  of  the 
fingers  of  these  hands  preserved  under  a  glass  case  in 
the  middle  of  the  Laurentian  library  at  Florence, 
pointing  to  heaven,  and  now  almost  an  object  of 
wor^p  with  the  descendants  of  those  by  whom  he 
was  persecuted.  It  was  during  his  confinement  at 
his  house  that  he  was  visited,  among  other  celebrated 
travellers,  by  Milton;  who  describes  him  as  suffering 
imprisonment  «*  for  thinking  otherwise  in  astronomy 
than  the  Dominican  friars.**  The  great  poet*s  allu- 
sion to  him  in  <  Paradise  Lost*  is  well  known :  but 
it  b  as  difficult  not  to  quote  it,  as  for  a  musician  to 
see  an  organ  open,  and  not  touch  the  keys. 

He  scarce  had  ceas*d,  when  the  superiour  fiend 
Was  moving  towards  the  shore;  his  ponderous  shield^ 
Etherial  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round* 
Bebiad  him  cast.     The  broad  oircum&rcnce 
Hung  on  his  ahoolders  like  the  moon,  whose  otb  ' 
Through  optic  glass  tbe  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesol^ 
Or  in  Vflddame,  to  descry  new  lands, 
JUvats,  or  mountains,  in  her  spoUy  globe. 

Galileo,  besides  berng  a  profound  natural  philoso- 
pher, was  a  general  amateur  of  the  fine  arts,  a  musi- 
aiao,  and  a  man  of  wit.  He  pl^ed  beautifully  on 
the  lute ;  delighted  in  erehitecture,  ia  painting,  aad 
in  husbandry;  had  a  taste  for  design;  was  the 
anther  of  several  facetioas  poeass  (gathered  into  the 
Italian  eolleetioas) ;  was  a  capital  companion,  fuU  of 
ansa  and  pleasantry ;  aod*  as  might  be  expected  from 
ensh  a  eomhiaatioa  of  the  solid  and  airy,  was  an 
nathnalaitir  lover  of  Arioat<^  ond  took  his  part  in 
the  frunous  critical  dispute  vaqieoting  the  merits  of 
Hhat  ^ne  poet  and  those  of  the  mere  ariifioial  Tasso. 
Has  jftuic  was  saMtll,  but  his  aif^eet  irenerable. 

SaoMday,  17&    At  Irinity  College,  Cambri<i(gar 
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iindsr  the  roof  of  bis  nMtemal  gnndfather,  Dr  BenN 
1^  Uhe  fiimous  teboUr),  Bidisrd  Cumbtrland,  the 
oomio  dnunfttist,  ton  and  grandson  of  a  bishop.  His 
oomedies  rwgt  upon  the  sentimental  and  the  ideal 
(Goldsmith  calls  them  <*  Tragedy  giving  a  rout**); 
but  there  is  occasionally  more  force  and  TlTaoity  than 
would  be  expected  from  a  certain  air  of  authority  and 
pretension ;  and  his  '  West  Indian/  which  led  the 
vsy  to  the  romando  generosity  of  the  young  gentle- 
8Mn  in  modem  oomedies,  has  some  of  the  good- 
aatured  animal  spirits  pf  Hoadley.  Mr  Comberlandy 
aaaoiig.^i^bers  not  so  good,  wrote  also  a  pleasant 
Hotel  called  <  Henry.'  His  poetry  is  unworthy  the 
rest  of  hb  reputation.  We  remember  seeing  him,  in 
his  latter  years,  going  along  the  street  His  appear- 
ance was  highly  respectable  and  gentlemanly,  with  an 
earnest  countenance.  The  portrait  in  hu  *  Memoirs* 
must  have  been  very  like  him,  at  the  time  it  was 
painted. 

—  20,1094.  At  Paris,  the  son  of  a  notary,  Marie 
Francis  Arouet  de  Voltaire,  the  most  universal  genius 
of  the  French  nation.  In  the  several  departments  of 
literature  which  he  adorned,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  wit  and  raillery,  he  was  surpassed  by  many 
individuals ;  and  in  no  one  respect,  perhaps,  were  his 
acuities  of  the  very  highest  order,  except  as'a  detector 
of  absurdity— and  even  in  that  respect  his  discrimi- 
nation was  not  perfect,  too  often  confounding  the 
local  and  relative  with  the  universaL  In  short,  his 
philosophy  was  in  no  respect  as  deep  as  he  and  his 
friends  supposed  it  Yet,  as  a  dramatist,  he  gene- 
rally ranks  as  inferior  only  to  Comeille  and  Racine ; 
as  an  historian,  his  rank  lies  betwixt  the  two  extremes 
of  his  idolators  and  his  enemies,  and  has  no  mean 
place  after  all ;  he  was  one  of  the  readiest  and  most 
elegant  artificial  poets,  and  writers  of  ver$  dt  aoeUti, 
that  have  appeared  ;  he  made  his  countrymen  popu- 
larly acquainted  with  the  progress  of  science  and 
natural  philosophy,  especially  the  Newtonian ;  and, 
above  all,  he  was  a  great  puller  down  of  superstition, 
and  hastened  those  reformations  in  religion  and 
government  which  will  end  in  building  up  a  far 
better  system  than  he  could  anticipate,  crowned  with 
Christian  aspirations  of  which  he  knew  nothing, 
though  he  was  a  better  Christian  in  some  respects 
than  he  thought  himself,  being  a  very  humane  and 
public-spirited  man — albeit  irritable  and  vain-glo- 
rious. There  was  so  little  real  poetry  in  him  of  a 
high  order,  which  demands  a  thorough  depth  and 
sincerity  of  nature,  that  he  wrote  a  scandalous  poem 
on  the  subject  of  Joan  of  Arc,  whom,  as  a  great  man, 
superior  to  the  prejudices  of  all  times,  he  ought  to 
have  held  in  reverence.  This  extraordinary  indivi- 
dual  ^with  a  frame  originally  so  weak  that  it  was 

feared  be  would  have  died  soon  after  his  birth,  and 
with  a  person  always  meagre  and  apparently  fragile, 
but  great  animal  spiriu— lived  to  be  upwards  of 
eighty-five  years  of  age,  and  is  thought  at  last  to  have 
hastened  his  death  by  drinking  too  much  coffee  in 
order  to  keep  himself  on  the  alert  for  a  new  publi- 
cation. He  was  the  sayer  of  some  of  the  most 
exquisite  bon-mot$  on  record,  from  among  which  we 
hastily  give  the  first  that  comes  to  mind  as  a  specimen. 
He  was  praising  Haller,  the  German,  to'somebody, 
and  the  other  saying  that  Haller  by  no  means  thought 
so  well  of  Alia—"  Ah,"  returned  the  ready  old  wit, 
**  perhaps  we  are  both  ofut  mittaken.**  Perhaps  Vol- 
taire may  be  briefly  and  not  unjustly  characterized 
as  the  only  man  who  ever  obtained  a  place  in  the  list 
of  the  great  names  of  the  earth  by  an  aggregation'of 
secondary  abilities.      He  was  the  god  of  cleverness. 

Same  day,  1716.  At  Hereford,  where  hb  father, 
an  oflScer  in  the  army,  was  on  a  recruiting  party, 
David  Garriek,  the  most  universal  stage  genius  that 
has  appeared  in  England.  His  family  was  of 
French  origin,  the  grandfether,  a  merchant,  baring 
^ed  from  the  neighbouring  country  at  the  revo- 
c^ion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  It  is,  therefore, 
perhaps  to  French  blood  that  we  owe  his  excellence 
in  the  comic  part  of  his  genius:  the  tragic  part 
England  will  claim  for  itself.  We  need  not  repeat 
here  what  has  been  said  of  him  so  often,  and  is  still 
daily  being  said,  in  memoirs  and  stage-criticism. 
We  doubt  not,  both  from  tradition,  and  from  the 


very  objections  made  to  his  style  by  oontemporarlea 
who  are  noticed  in  the  latest  accounts  of  him,  that 
he  deserves  almost  all  that  has  been  said  of  him  as  a 
true  actor,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  a 
restorer  of  nature  to  the  stage;  though  we  take 
leave  to  doubt,  from  what  is  known  of  his  own 
nature  and  its  predominant  qualities,  which  were 
more  lively  than  profound,  that  he  was  upon  the 
whole  inferior  both  in  tragio  depth,  and  in  exquisite- 
ness  of  poetical  recitation  (where  the  lines  required  it) 
to  our  late  lamented  Kean.  Their  very  feces  go  to 
show  the  difference.  They  both  had  remarkably  fine 
eyes,  but  the  look  of  Garriek  (you  may  see  it  in 
ReynoIds*s  portrait^was  the  more  sparkling ;  Kean's 
the  more  earnest  and  the  more  internal.  Cumber* 
land,  in*  hb  autobiography,  gives  a  lively  specimen 
of  Garrick*s  good-nature  and  love  of  admiration  (a 
very  pardonable  thing  in  a  player,  especially  one  so 
flattered).  The  great  actor  was  invited  to  a  dinner 
party,  where  they  missed  him  when  the  dinner  came 
on  table.  On  looking  out  of  window,  he  wis 
observed  transporting  a  negro-boy  by  imitating  a 
turkey-cock!  whose  airs,  and  gobbles,  and  sudden 
rushes,  he  so  gave  to  the  life,  that  the  boy  cried  out 
in  an  ecstacy— *'  Do  it  again,  Massa  Garriek;  do  it 
again  !**    And  Ghurick  did  it  again. 


ftOaiANOB  OF   BBAL   LITB- 

OaiaiV  OF   MALLRI^S   'XDWIN   AKn    KXMA.' 

This  touching  ballad,  the  author  of  which  had  a 
genuine  feculty  for  that  sort  of  writing,  fer  superior 
to  what  he  probably  thought  his  superior  compo- 
sitions, has  been  somewhat  neutralized  in  its  effect 
by  its  trite  repetition  from  the  pages  of  Enfield's 
*  Speaker ;  *  though  to  complain  of  such  results 
from  those  publications  would  be  doing  them  great 
iijustice — since  you  cannot  at  once  make  a  good 
thing  common,  and  yet  expect  it  to  retain,  among  its 
other  beneficial  consequences,  a  perpetual  novelty. 
But  grown  people,  when  their  attention  is  freshly 
exdted,  may  read  well-known  productions  with  a  new 
rdish ;  and,  in  this  hope,  we  have  repeated  the  ballad, 
as  well  as  the  true  story  on  which  it  is  founded. 
Mallett's  account  of  the  heroine's  death  is  not  so 
affecting  as  the  real  circumstance.— her  suddenly 
tcreaxning  out,  at  hearing  the  death-bell  of  her  lover, 
<*  that  her  heart  was  burst" — but  it  is  not  wanting  in 
pathos,  especially  the  first  line ;  and  there  is  a  vein  of 
natural  elegance  throughout  the  poem. 

QnJd  any  of  our  friemdi  oblige  ui  with  a  copy  of 
MiekU*i  hattad  of  "  Cumnor  Halir*  It  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  ordinary  editions  of  his  poems. 

KXTEACT  OF  A   LXTTER   FROM  THX   CUEATS   OF   BOWKS, 
IH  TORKSHiaX,  TO  Mft  COPrKaTHWATTE,  AT  MARUCK. 

•  •  *  «  As  to  the  aflbir  mentioned  in  yours,  it 
happened  long  before  my  time.  I  have,  therefore, 
been  obliged  to  consult  my  clerk,  and  another  person 
in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  truth  of  that  melan- 
choly event.     The  history  of  it  is  as  follows  :— 

«  The  femily  name  of  the  young  man  was  Wright- 
son  ;  of  the  young  maiden,  Railton.  They  were  both 
much'of  the  same  age— that  is,  growing  up  to  twenty. 
In  their  birth  there  was  no  disparity :  but  in  fortune, 
alas  1  she  was  his  inferior.  His  fetber,  a  hard  old 
man,  who  had  by  his  fortune  acquired  a  handsome 
competency,  expected  and  required  that  his  son 
should  marry  suitably.  But,  as  <  amor  vincit  omnia,' 
his  heart  was  unalterably  fixed  on  the  pretty  young 
creature  already  named.  Their  courtship,  which 
was  all  by  stealth,  unknown  to  the  femily,  continued 
about  a  year.  When  it  was  found  out,  old  Wrightson, 
his  wife,  and  particularly  their  crooked  daughter, 
Hannah,  flouted  at  the  maiden,  and  treated  her  with 
notable  contempt ;  for  they  held  it  as  a  maxim,  and 
a  rustic  one  it  is,  <  that  blood  was  nothing  without 
groats.' 

'<  The  young  lover  sickened,  and  took  to  his  bed 
about  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  died  the  Sunday  seven- 
night  after. 

«  On  the  last  day  of  his  illness,  he  desired  to  see 
his  mistress.  She  was  civilly  received  by  the  mother, 
who  bid  her  welcome— when  it  was  too  late*     But 


her  daughter  Hannah  lay  at  his  back,  to  cut  them  off 
from  all  opportunity  of  exchangbg  their  thoughts. 

-  At  her  return  home,  on  hearing  the  bell  toll  out 
for  his  departure,  she  screamed  aloud  that  her  heart 
was  burst,  and  expired  some  moments  af^. 

"The  then  curate  of  Bowes*  inserted  it  in  his 
register,  that  <  they  both  died  of  love,  and  were  buried 
in  the  same  grave,  March  15,  1714.* 

**  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

«  Yours,  Sfc." 

Snwiir  AKD  EMMA. 


Mark  it,  Cesario,  it  is  true  and  plain ; 

The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sim. 

And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thtead  with 

Do  ass  to  chant  it.    It  is  silly  sootti. 

And  dallies  with  the  Innooenoe  of  love, 

like'the  old  te,-^hakspeare'»  Twelfth  Kight. 

Fae  in  the  windings  of  a  vale. 

Fast  by  a  sheltering  wood. 
The  safe  retreat  of  health  and  peace. 

An  humble  cottage  stood. 

There  beauteous  Emma  flourished  fair,  ' 

Beneath  a  mother's  eye ; 
Whose  only  wish  on  earth  was  now  ] 

To'see  her  blest,  and  die. 

The  softest  blush  that  nature  ^reads  Z 

Gave  colour  to  her  cheek : 
Such  orient  colour  smiles  through  heftven. 

When  vernal  mornings  break. 

Nor  let  the  pride  of  great  ones  acorn 

This  charmer  of  the  plains: 
That  sun,  who  bids  their  diamonds  blase^ 

To  paint  our  lily  deigns. 

Long  had  she  filled  each  youth  with  love, 

Each  maiden  with  despair; 
And  though  by  all  a  wonder  owned. 

Yet  knew  not  she  was  feir ; 

Till  Edwin  came,  the  pride  of  swains, 

A  soul  devoid  of  art ; 
And  from  whose  eye,  serenely  mild. 

Shone  forth  the  feeling  heart 

A  mutual  flame  was  quickly  caught— 

Was  quickly,  too,  revealed ; 
For  neither  bosom  lodged  a  wish 

That  virtue  keeps  concealed. 

What  happy  hours  of  home-felt  bliss 

Did  love  on  both  bestow ! 
But  bliss  too  mighty  long  to  last. 

Where  fortune  proves  a  foe. 

His  sister — who,  like  envy  form'd,  ]' 

Like  her  in  mischief  joy'd — 
To  work  them  harm,  with  wicked  skill, 

Each  darker  art  employ'd. 

The  fether,  too,  a  sordid  man. 

Who  love  nor  pity  knew, 
Was  all  unfeeling  as  the  clod 

From  whence  his  riches  grew.  ^ 

Long  had  he  seen  their  secret  flame. 

And  seen  it  long  unmoved : 
Then  with  a  fether's  frown  at  last 

Had  sternly  disapprov'd. 


In  Edwin's  gentle  heart,  a  war 

Of  differing  passions  strove : 
His  heart,  that  durst  not  disobey, 

Tet  could  not  cease  to  love. 

Denied  her  sight,  he  oft  behind 

The  spreading  hawthorn  crept. 
To  snatch  a  glance,  to  mark  the  spot 

Where  Emma  walked  and  wept. 

■  *  Bowes  is  a  small  village  in  ToilEshire,  where,  in  fonner 
times,  the  Earls  of  Richmond  had  a  castle.  It  stands  on 
the  edge  of  that  vast  and  monntainoos  tract,  named  by  the 
neiffhbonzing  people  Stanemore,  which  is  always  exposed 
to  wind  and  weather,  desolate  and  solitary  tfaronghoot.— 
Cmb,Brif.' 
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Oft  too  on  Suuimora*s  wUii^ry  WMte» 

Beneath  the  moonUght  •^^•dn. 
In  «ghs  to  ponr  hit  aoften'd  toul» 

The  midnight  mourner  ttrajed. 

His  cheek,  where  health  with  heauty  gbw*d,  ^ 

A  deadly  pale  o*eroiMt : 
So  £Mlet  the  fresh  rose  in  its  prime. 

Before  the  northern  blast. 

Tlie  parents  now  with  late  remorsoy 

Hang  o*er  hu  dying  bed,      « 
And  weary  heaven  with  fruitless  vows. 

And  fruitless  sorrows  shed. 

'Tis  past !  he  cried — but  if  your  souls 

Sweet  mercy  yet  can  move, 
Let  these  dim  eyes  once  more  behold, 

What  they  must  erer  lore,  . 

She  came ;  his  cold  hand  softly  touched, 

And  bathed  with  many  a  tear : 
Fast  fidling  o*eiythe  primrose  pale, 

So  morning  dews  appear.  ^ 

But  oh  I  his  sister*s  jealous  care, 

A  cruel  sister  she  I 
Forbade  what  Emma  came  to  say ;  ] 

«  My  Edwin,  Uve  for  me ! " 

New  homeward  as  she  hopeless  wept 

The  church-yard  path  along. 
The  blast  blew  cold,  the  dark  owl  scream*d 

Her  lover's  funeral  song. 

Amid  the  fidling  gloom  of  night. 

Her  startling  fimcy  found 
In  every  bush  his  hovering  shade. 

His  groan  in  every  sound. 

Alone,  appall*d,  thus  had  she  pasnd 

The  visionary  val^— 
When  k>  I  the  death-bell  smote  her  ear,  J 

Sad  sounding  in  the  gale ! 

Just  then  she  reached  with  trembling  step,] 

Her  aged  mother*s  door — 
He's  gone,  she  cried ;  and  I  shall  see 

That  angel-lace  no  more. 

I  ibel,  I  feel  this  breaking  heart  * 

Beat  high  against  my  side— . 
From  her  white  arm  down  sunk  her  head ; 

She  shivering  sigh*d,  and  died. 


living  men  and  women  on  the  aoen%  who  speak  and 
Mt  ftom  real  ftelingi,  aeeerding  to  the  ebba  and 
flows  of  passion,  withoot  the  least  tincture  of  the 
pedantry  of  logie  or  rhetorie.  Nothing  is  made  out 
by  inference  and  analogy,  by  elimaz  and  antitheris^ 
but  everything  takes  plaee  just  as  it  would  have 
done  in  reality,  according  to  the  ooeasion.— .The  ch»* 
raater  of  Cleopatra  is  a  maeter-pieee.  What  an 
extreme  contrast  it  aBbrds  to  Imogen !  One  wonhl 
think  it  almost  impossible  fot  the  same  person  to 
have  drawn  both.  She  is  vf^ptuous,  ostentations, 
eonsoious,  boastful  of  her  charms,  haughty,  tyraa* 
nioal,  fickle.  The  luxorious  pomp  and  gorgeooa 
extravagance  of  the  Egyptian  queen  are  displayed 
in  all  their  ibroe  and  lustre,  as  well  as  the  irrsgular 
grandeor  of  the  soul  of  Bfark  Antony.  Take  only 
the  first  fbor  lines  that  they  speak  as  an  example  of 
the  r^al  style  of  love-making. 
l^  **  Clxopatea.    If  it  be  love,  indeed,  tell  me  how 

much? 
I   AnToirr.  Thereli  l>^g*n^  ^  ^ke  love  that  can  be 

reokon'd. 
'    CuoPATnA.  ni  set  a  bourn  bow  fiur  to  be  belov*d. 
f  AmoKT.   Then  must  thou  needs  find  out  new 

beav^  new  earth.** 

The  rich  and  poetical  description  of  her  person, 
beginning— 

*'  The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  bumish'd  throne,     | 
.*    Burnt  on  the  water ;  the  poop  was  beaten  gold,  ; 

Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
.    The  winds  were  love-sick  *'«. 

seems  to  prepare  the  way  for,  and  almost  to  justify 
the  subsequent  infatuation  of  Antony  when,  in  the 
sea-fight  at  Actium,  he  leaves  the  battle^  and  <'like  a 
doatfog  mallard  **  follows  her  fiying  saOs. 

Few  things  in  Sbakq>eare  (and  we  know  of  no- 
thing in  any  other  author  like  them)  have  more  of 
that  local  truth  of  imagination  and  character  than 
the  passage  in  whidi  Cleopatra  is  represented  con* 
jecturing  what  were  the  employments  of  Antony  in 
his  absence.  "  He*s  speaking  now,  or  murmuring— 
WTken^i  my  terpent  of  M  NUer*  Or  again,  when 
she  sajrs  to  Antony,  after  the  defeat  at  Actium,  and 
his  summoning  up  resolution  to  risk  another  fight— 
*<  It  is  my  birth-day ;  I  had  thought  to  have  held  it 
poor;  but  since  my  lord  is  Antony  again,  I  will  be 
Cleopatra."  Perhaps  the  finest  Inust  of  all  is  An- 
tony's rage  afier  his  final  defeat,  when  he  comes  in 
and  surprises  the  messenger  of  Casar  kissing  her 


moments  of  her  life.     She 
After   applying    the   as 


0BARA0TBR8  OF  SHAXSPBARB'B 
PLAT8« 

BY  WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 
NO.  VI, ^ANTONY  AMD   CL   OFATEA. 

This  is  a  very  noble  play.  Though  not  in  the  first 
«lass  of  Shakspeare*s  productions,  t  sUnds  next  to 
them,  and  is,  we  think,  the  finest  of  his  historical  plays, 
that  is,  of  those  in  which  he  made  poetry  the  organ 
of  history,  and  assumed  a  certain  tone  of  character 
and  sentiment,  in  conformity  to  known  facts,  instead 
of  trusting  to  his  observations  of  a  general  nature,  or 
to  the  unlimited  indulgence  of  hb  own  fancy.  What 
he  has  added  to  the  history,  is  upon  a  par  with  it. 
His  genius  was,  as  it  were,  a  match  for  history  as 
well  as  nature,  and  could  grapple  at  will  with  either. 
This  play  is  full  of  that  pervading  comprehensive 
power  by  which  the  poet  could  always  make  himself 
master  of  time  and  circumstances.  It  presents  a 
fine  picture  of  Roman  pride  and  Eastern  magnifi- 
cence :  and  in  the  struggle  between  the  two,  the  em- 
pire of  the  world  seems  suspended,  « like  the  swan's- 
down  feather, 

•*  That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide. 
And  neither  way  inclines.** 

The  characters  breathe*  move,  and  live.  Shakt- 
peare  does  not  stand  reasoning  on  what  his  characters 
would  do  or  say,  but  at  once  ieeoaiet  them,  and 
•peaks  and  aeU  for  them.  He  does  not  present  us 
with  groups  of  stage-puppets  or  poetical  machinea 
making  set  speeches  on  human  Kfe,  and  acting  from 
n  caloubition  of  ostensible  motives,   bat  he  hrings 


a  luxury  in 
i  aaya  with 


"  Dost  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast. 
That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep? 
As  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air,  as  gentle. 
Oh,  Antony  T 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  Sbakspeare  bai 
contrasted  the  extreme  magnificenoe  of  the  deeerip- 
tums  in  this  pky  with  pictures  of  extreme  suffiMring 
and  physical  horror,  not  less  striking  -  partly  per- 
haps to  excuse  the  eflfominacy  of  Mark  Antony,  H 
whom  they  are  related  as  having  hiqipenedt  b«t 
more  to  preserve  a  certain  balance  of  feeling  in  tbe 
mind.  Casar  says,  hearing  of  his  conduct  at  the 
court  of  Cleopatrar— 


*'  To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards. 
And  say,  God  quit  you,  be  fomiliar  with,  ^ 
My  play-fellow,  your  hand ;  this  kingly  seal,   '  | 
And  plighter  of  high  hearts." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  he  orders  him  to  be  whipped ; 
but  his  low  condition  is  not  the  true  reason  :  there 
is  another  feeling  which  lies  deeper,  though  Antony's 
pride  would  not  let  him  show  it,  except  by  his  rage ; 
he  suspects  the  fellow  to  be  CaKar*s  proxy. 

Cleopatra*s  whole  character  is  the  triumph  of  the 
voluptuous,  of  the  love  of  pleasure  and  the  power  of 
giving  it,  over  every  other  consideration.  Octavia 
is  a  dull  foil  to  her,  and  Fulvia  a  shrew  and  sbrill- 
tongued.  What  a  picture  do  those  lines  give  of 
her— 

'<  Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  steal 
Her  infinite  variety.     Other  women  cloy 
The  appetites  they  feed,  but  she  nukee  hungry ' 
Where  most  she  satisfies.** 

What  a  spirit  and  fire  in  her  conversation  with 
Antony's  messenger  who  brings  her  the  unwelcome 
news  of  his  marriage  with  Octavia !  How  all  the 
pride  of  beauty  and  of  high  rank  breaks  out  in  her 
promised  reward  to  him— 

«  There's  gold,  and  here 
My  bluest  veins  to  kiss  P.— 

"  She  had  great  and  unpardonable  foults,  but  the 
beauty  of  her  death  almost  redeems  them*  She 
learns  firom  the  depth  of  despair  the  strength  of  her 
afibetions.  She  keeps  her  queen-like  state  in  the 
ktft  disgrace,  and  her  sense  of  the  pleaaarabk  In  the 


[  **  Antony, 

I  Leave  thy  lascivious  wassails.    When  thou  onoe 
Wert  beaten  from  Mutina,  where  thou  slew'st      -4 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  consuls,  at  thy  heel 
I  Did  fomine  follow,  whom  thou  fought'st  against* 
Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patienee  mora 
Than  savages  could  suflfer.     Thou  did*st  drink     ^ 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle 
_  Which  beast  would  cough  at     Thy  pahrta  then 

did  deign 
^  The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedges 
'    Yea,  like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets,  ^ 
\   The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed'st.    On  the  Alps, 
.    It  is  reported,  thou  did'st  eat  strange  flesh, 
I   Which  some  did  die  to  look  on  1  and  all  this, 
'    It  wounds  thine  honour  that  I  q>eak  it  now, ) 

1  Was  borne  so  like  a  soldier,  that  thy  eheekj. 
So  much  as  lank'd  not." 

The  passage  after  Antony's  defeat  by  Augustua 
where  he  is  made  to  say— 

**  Tes,  yes ;  he  at  Philippi  kept 
His  sword  e'en  like  a  dancer;  whUelstrudc 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cassins,  and  'twas  I 
That  the  mad  Brutus  ended  "— 

is  one  of  those  fine  retrospections  which  show  us  the 
winding  and  eventful  march  of  human  lifis.  The 
jealous  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  the  unities 
both  of  time  and  place  has  taken  away  the  principle 
of  perspective  in  the  drama,  and  all  the  interest 
which  otjects  derive  from  distance^  from  contrast, 
firom  privation,  from  change  of  fortune^  horn  long- 
cherished  passion ;  and  contracts  our  view  of  llfo 
firom  a  strange  and  romantic  dream,  long,  obscure, 
and  infinite,  into  a  snurtly  contested,  three  hours' 
inaugural  disputation  on  its  merits  by  the  diflferent 
candidates  for  theatrical  applause. 

The  latter  scenes  of  <  Antony  and  Cleopatm'  are 
full  of  the  changes  of  accident  and  passion.  Success 
and  defeat  follow  one  another  with  startling  rapidity. 
Fortune  sits  upon  her  wheel  more  blind  and  giddy 
than  usuaL  This  precarious  state  and  the  approach« 
ing  dissolution  of  his  greatness  are  strikingly  dis- 
played in  the  dialogue  between  Antony  and  Eros: 

*'  Amtomt.  Eros,  thou  yet  behold'st  me? 
Eaos.  Ay,  noble  lord. 

Aktont.  Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dra- 
gonish, 
-  A  vapour  sometime,  like  a  bear  or  lion, 

A  towered  citadel,  a  pendent  rock, 
:    A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 

2  With  trees  upon  't,  that  nod  unto  the  world 

[   And  mock  our  eyes  with  air.     Thou  hast  seen 
these  signs. 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants. 
E&os.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Antony.  That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with 
a  thought 
The  rack  disUmns,  and  makes  it  indistinct 
As  water  is  in  water. 
Eaos.  It  does,  my  lord. 
Antony.  My  good  knave,  Eros^  now  thy  cap- 
tain is 
:  Even  such  a  body,**  &c. 

Thb  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
poetry  in  Shakspeare.  The  q»lendoor  of  Uie  imagery. 
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«li«  i«mU«i«»  «r  Mlity.  tiie  Mrt]f  MBS*  of  pM* 
tM«M|««  AjMii  y*m^^  •«  *•  ^^'W,  their  .«Mii* 
ctecnt  nature,  the  total  onoertainty  of  what  h  kft 
behind,  arejutt  like  the  moatdering  sefaemet  of  hu- 
man greatness.  It  is  finer  than  Cle(^tra*s  pasdonate 
lamentation  over  ^is  ^len  grandeur,  beeauae  it  ia 
more  dim,  unstable,  unsubstantiaL  Antonyls  head- 
Strong  presumption  and  infatuated  determinstion  to 
afmi'9m€h9ftMtJkwhilmto§l;hthfwmim^md  of 
eeta  tusrtWii  puuiihiml ; 


^oMbm  IteeliU  HMM tMNi iateriD 
n— Tinea  wetmi^  wiih  vtMraUt  te 
>er  heqiiw  diaertori,  siaitd  in  fan 
f§  (to  prod«iM  a  iead  drndeadX  ' 


'«f  <Me  MaolkctiMn,   iaenaaaing  «i 
prntmrnm^  irfnuim— itaoee^  ie  w^n 

'—i *<t  see  men^s  judgments  are 

A  psnroel  of  their  fortunes,  and  ihings  outward 
Do  draw  tlie  inward  quality  after  them 
To  suffer  all  alike.** 

The  repentance  of  (Enobarbus  iffter  Ilis  treaeberj 
-tolJts  matter  h  the  liiost  dfeetlng  psft  «f  the  |Aay. 
He  Cannot  reooret  from  the  blow  whidi  Antony's 
fenerosity  gives  him,  and  he  dies  broken-hearted  **  a 
tfMter4ecTer  and  a  fugitire."*  ' 

*  Shakspeare^s  genius  lias  spread  o^^vr  the  ivliole 
play  a  richness  like  Qie  overflowing  df  the  Mile. 

THB    LADTB'8    TARWnMX   "M   THB 


fkrewelte,  Syr  Knyghte,  "but  tltynoke  ndt  aoitDire 
Vbr  thy  hke  vowe,  wflle  dwelle  wyth  mee^ 

For  ere  the  dawnynge  of  ^morrow^, 
Wflte'banbbe  ei'tye  thougfate  of  thee. 


XeUe< 

And  shunne  delighte  to  dOBite  < 
I  deeroe  sttche  fickle  thyqge  as  thou, 

"Kdt  wordie  the  sheddynge  of  a  teare. 

I  wtHe  not  weepe  in'loaeiye<>owr% 
nia  ta4iie  fimhe  floomtta  lA  (mie  hagrxia» 

And  HHttanae  Strthe  toii^ited  boarre^ 
And  bee  the  1 


Mi  vpypt  IhelbaoBfioste  in  the  soi^se 
Whes  myostrelle^atrayaes  theaowie 

]|y  ftiote  the  ligfateste  io  the  thronge^ 
Tliat  -deftUe  tvyppe  in  aoenye  dauaoe. 

l^'th^relM  knyghtes  as  brave  as  diott. 
As  gallaunflie  in  masque  who  sbyne^ 

Aod  manie  a  harte  I  weene  wliose  vowe» 
W9]e  prove  at  Teaste  as  true  as  thyne. 

%  ^thaDka  afaee^  tao,  Horn,  by  aria  tiotlia, 
.  Tiid  IcsMonea  have  I  laaraied  ha 

The  value  of  a  ]over%  ««the, 
.  Tbr  laogftfaa  af  Laiii^  eilendtie  I 


M. 


or  vnT, 

Ko.  TI. 

THK   SOUTH-SEA   HOtTSE.  ' 

Readers,  in  thy  passage  from  the  Bank,  where  thou 
hast  been  noeiving  thy  half-yearly  dividends  (sup- 
posing thou  art  a  lean  annuitant  like  myself),  to  the 
*  Flower  Pot,*  to  secure  a  place  for  Dalston,  or 
Shacklewefl,  or  tome  other  thy  suburban  retreat 
northerly,  didst  thou  never  observe  a  melancholy- 
looking,  handsome,  brick  and  stone  edifice,  to  the  left, 
where  Threadneedle  street  abuts  upon  Bishops-  • 
gate?  I  dare  say  thou  hast  often  admired  its  mag- 
nificent portals,  ever  gaping  wide,  and  disclosing  to 
view  a  grave  court,  with  cloisters,  and  piUaf%  with 
few  or  no  traces  of  goecs-in  or  comars-out— a  deso- 
lation something  like  Balclutha's.* 

This  was  once  a.  house  of  trade,  a  centre  of  busy 
interests;  the  throng  of  merchants  was  here-^the 
quick  pulse  of  gain ;  and  here  some  forms  of  busi- 
ness  are  still  kept,  though  Ae  soul  be  long  sinee 
fi^ft.  Here  are  still  to  be  seen  stately  porticos*;  im- 
posing staircases;  offices  roomy  as  the  sUte  apart- 
ment in  palaces— deserted,  or  thinly  peopled  with  a 
•  Tpassad-hyi^e^iriBirortaatfha,  and  they  wwc  deso- 


mkk  tswiislifdgilt-leatfceraovary^iwamppgftiiymaay 
aiUer  inlataiidi  lovf  akma  day  ;— -the  aakmi  waiasaat 
kmog  «llti  piatoraa  af  <ieqeasad  guaaweia  land  aab. 
tof  (^aatA  Afm^  ^md,  iha  4mo  Sntt  «bd* 
«f  aha  Bmi— \ik  <yaaty;  1m^  chatty 
aiAaaqaaBfe  disaavatiaB  Iwva 
» «apa>«r  Miniaa,  4iai«rdkaaaa»-«Qd 
«r  tba  Buy  «l  Biiaai  I— Xhr  hmg 
:  with  hnaliat»  sKiiaidsd,  iai  adla  aaw,  «•  wali^ 
maa^ailghi  defy  Mfw  ebort  of  *a  laa^ 
awrfiiyiillonj  mUk  van fHajaanf  uiHariiio  ■■!■  alj 
.wlMii  didbia  aad^saaas^f  a^aMi  lap»a««<«ifr- 
sunned  heap,**  for  Maiima  «o  Imwib  jaiaasi  kia  sail- 
tai^  heart  wiifaa]^ -«-  long  sinae  dissipated,  or  saat- 
tared  into  air  at  the  blast  of  the  braakii^  of  that 
£uBoiis  BoaauBi 

-  Such  is  the  South-Sea  House.  Atlaaat,  sndi  it 
ataKBfttr'yaam^agi^'wlMB  I  Jasawitvr-a  anfaiiacnt 
iMlicJ  What  alMmtioM  m^  have  keen  «Bada  in  it 
since^  I  have  had  no  oppoituidtias^f  <  ii%iim.  Time, 
I  Uke  for  granted,  has  not  freshened  it.  No  wind 
lias  resosauted  the  &ce  of  the  deeping  waters.  A 
thicker  crust  by  this  time  stagnates  upon  it.  The 
moriM^  Aat  wara  4ben  hattMnAsg  aipaa  ^te^Aaolete 
lodgwa  aai  4ay4iadlea,'1i«iie  nMed  IWoiitiMir •depre- 
dations, but^iAiar  Kght  geMcrliDai  Imw  aasaeetted, 
making  fine  fretwork  smiaii|g  lliBir  -aiagle«sdfjiwible 
aatries.  I^csa  of  dutt  liaaa  accwmiilaf^  (a  snper- 
teaiion  of  dirt!)  vipoa  theold  ^yera^  thatsddoai 
used  4o  be  disturbed,  save  by  some  curious  finger* 
BOW  and  then,  inquisitive  to  explore  the  made  of 
bQok-keq;uqg  in  Qjaeao  Anne's  rejgn^  or»  with  less 
liaUowed  curtosi^  seeking  to  unveil  aomeof  the 
mysteries  of  that  tremende«isBOAi^  wkoae  extant  tke 
jetty  pecnlaton  of  our  day  lookback  upon  with  tke 
same  expmssion  of  inesedulous  admiratioa*  -and 
hopeless  ambition  of  xvmhjp  mm  would  become  the 
puaj  faoe  of  modem  aan^^racgr,  conteiqplatix)g  the 
Titan  sise  af  Vaux*sci|perbuBaan  jiloL 

Bsaoe  to  the  imums  Mi  the  BvasLa !  silaaoe  aad 
4eitft4itaaa  uae  aqpaa  t^y  widl%  faood  faouf^far  « 
JBemarial! 

^KlKiaicd'aB  <aimiart,ln  tliewrylKart'tff  aifcvliig 
4aM'lffRig  eoiMnercc';*— ^noin  'the  Irak  ana  fnwT'Mi 
ipeciililioB,— iwHh  the  PmAwhI  the  'ObangaF  asid  the 
India  House  about  thee,  in  the  hey-day  of  pteaeot 
prosperity,  miA  ifatir  hiyawtaat  ■fteaa,  as  itwere^ 
insultii^  tliea,tlKk  |iiar  agi>>fte«r.aa<  af  flktsaieft,-^ 
to  tka  idl^aod  merely  aaatwsplsfiiaft  tn  svoh  «s  me, 
old  house !  there  Is  m  allani  fa  thy  quiit,  a  cessa^ 
tlon — a  coolness  fWrai  business^-an  indolence  almost 
cloistral— which  is  delightful !  With  what  reverence 
kave  I  paced  thy  great  bare  rooms  and  courts  at 
eventide  I  They  spoke  of  the  past :— 4he  shades  of 
tome  dead  accountant,  with  visionary  pen  in  eai^ 
would  flit  by  me,  stiff  as  in  life.  Living  accounts 
and  accountants  puazle  me.  I  have  no  skill  in  figuring ; 
but  tby  great  dead  tomes,  which  scarce  three  dege- 
nerate clerks  of  the  present  day  could  lift  from  their 
enshrining  shelves,  with  their  old  fimtastic  flourishes, 
and  decorative  rubric  interladngs — their  suns  in 
triple  columniations,  set  down  with  formal  super- 
fluity of  ay^hera,  with  pioos  aMCcneas  «t  the 
beginning,  whkottt  wtdeh  our  taligiava  aneeators 
never  eMtavad  aoaipen  a  book  of  hwiMMt,  or  bUl  of 
lading— the  costly  vellum  ouwwu  of  aaaie  of  them 
almost  persuading  us  4hat  wo  are  got- into  somo^s^ter 
Kbrm^ — are  very  agreeable  and  edifying  spectades. 
I  can  look  upon  theae  defunct  dragons  with  com- 
placency. Thy  heavy  odd.shaped  ivory-handled 
penknives  (our  ancestors  had  averythiz^  on  a-larger 
scale  than  we  have  hearts  for)  are  as  good  as  any- 
thing firom  Herealaiiettm.  The  pounce  boxes  of  our 
days  have  gone  retrograde. 

glm  'very  cterha  which  I-remembmr  inttw  Sodth- 
fiit  Hoota^IsiMakof  «Nfty  yaanliaalu- Imdaa  afr 
vaay  difibnntifroaBthaae  initfaa  ^ptfbttetoAtaiVAMt  K 
Imroftadtaida'^itlidbBDa.    Tbeyptfiaok'aftlw.fe. 


They  wem  maeily  (fer  the  eatakSiAnMt  «d  not 
admit  of  superfluOM  aakrias)  bachejota.  Generally 
(for  they  had  net  meoh  to  do)  pessoas  of  m  aarious 
and  speculatiya  tuta  4>f  mind.  Oid-fiubianed,  for 
a  reason  mentioned  before.  Humorists,  for  they 
wera  of  an  descriptions;  and,  not  having  been 
brought  together  in  early^Iife  (wHieh  Ins  a  tendency 
to  assimilate  the  members  of  corporate  bodies  t» 
each  other),  but,  for  Ibe  most  part,  placed  in  this 
house  in  ripe  or  middle  age,  they  necessarily  oarried 
into  it  their  sepapte  habits  and  oddities,  unqualified, 
if  I  may  so  apeak,  as  into  a  common  stock.  Hence 
they  formed  a  sort  of  Noah*s  ark.  Odd  fishes.  A 
lay-monastery.  Domestic  retainers  in  a  great  house, 
kept  more  for  ahow  than  mm.  Yet  pleaaaat  fiitlows, 
fuU  of  chat— and  not  a  few  among  tkam  had  arrived 
at  considenUe  paoioitaiey  aa  the  fianaaa  flum. 

The  cashier  at  that  ttaM  vaas  ana  Kana,  a  Cam- 
bro- Briton.  He  had  something  of  the  cholerio 
completion  oT  kis  countrymen  stamped  on  his 
visage,  but  was  a  worthy  sensible  man  at  bottom. 
He  wore  his  balr,  to  the  last,  powdered  and  frizzed 
out,  in  the  finhion  whidi  t  remember  to  have  seen  in 
caricatures  of  what  weta  tuaaed^  in  my  young  days, 
JUbccaroniet.  He  was  the  last  of  that  zace  af  beaux. 
Melancholy  mm  agib-«at  over  bis  aouatar  all  the 
forenoon,  I  think  I  aeebim,  aoaldng  ap  bis  cash  (as 
they  call  it)  with  tremulous  fingers,  as  if  he  feared 
everyone  abaot  him  w«  a  dcfftwlter ;  in  his  liypo- 
chondry  ready  to  haaghnj  bimaelf  one  ;  bannted,  at 
least,  wHb  <be  idea  of  the  poseibility  of  his  becoming 
one :  his  tristful  visage  bearing  up  a  fittie  over  hi» 
roast  neck  of  veal  at  Anderton'sat  two  (where  his 
picture  still  hangs,  taken  a  little  before  his  death  by 
desire  of  the  master  of  the  coffee-house,  which  he 
had  frequenteid  for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years)^ 
but  not  attaining  the  meridian  of  its  anisnation  till 
evening  brmagfat  on  the  boor  df  tea  and  visiUDg. 
The  simultaneous  sound  of  his  well-Jtwaw  a  rap  at  the 
door  with  tha  atiaka  af  the  cloak  anaouaeiag  six, 
was  a  topic  of  neverwAuling  anrtfa  ia  the  families 
which  this  dear  old  bachelor  gladdened  with  his  pre- 
sence. Then  was  fais/bree,  his  glorified  hour !  How 
would  he  chiip  and  expand  over  a  muffin !  How 
would  he  dilate  into  secret  history  1  His  country- 
man. Pennant  him^If,  in  particular,  could  not  be 
more  eloquent  than  he  in  relation  ta  old  and  new 
London — the  site  of  old  theatre%  churches,  streets, 
gone  to  decay— where  Rosamond's  Pond  stood — tha 
Mulberry-gardens,  and  the  Conduit  in  Cheap — 
with  many  a  pleasant  anecdote,  derived  from  pater ! 
nal  tradition,  of  those  grMesque  figures  which  Ho- 
garth has  immortalised  in  his  picture  of  *  Noon.* — 
the  worthy  descendants  of  those  heroic  confessors, 
who,  flying  to  this  country,  from  the  wrath  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  and  his  dragoons,  kept  alive  the 
flame  of  pare  religion  in  theehakering  obscurities  of 
JEIog-lana^  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Seven  Dials  ? 

Deputy,  under  Evans,  waa  Thomas  Tama.  He 
had  the  air  and  sloop  of  a  aoblemao.  Yoa  would 
bave  taken  him  for  one,  bad  jfoa  met  him  in  one 
of  the  pawagm  leading  to  Westmintter-hall.  By 
Btoap,  I  mean  that  gentle  bending  of  the  body  for- 
wards, aFhkh,  ia  great  aaaa,  must  be  supposed  to  be 
the  affect  of  aa  habitual  condesceading  attention  to 
the  i^plicatioos  af  their  ioibrbrs.  While  he  held 
yoa  ia  oonverse^  yaa  fait  strained  to  the  height  in  the 
aoUoquy.  >-  Tha  conference  over,  you  were  at  leisasa 
4a  sosile  at  the  comparative  iasigniflcanoe  of  the  pre- 
teaaiaas  aFkich  bad  just  awed  you.  His  intdlcet 
aras  af  the  ahalloareat  order.  It  did  not  laach  ta  a 
aaw-or  a^BOvarb.  His  aind  was  m  its  origiaal  state 
of  white  paper.  A  sucking  bi^  might  have  posed 
htm.  What  iras  it  then?  Was  be  rich?  Ah»,  nol 
Thomas  Tame  was  very  poor.  Both  he  and  hia  wife 
looked  outwardly  gentlefolks,  when  I  fear  all  was  not 
well  at  all  times  within.  She  had  a  neat  meagre 
person,  which  it  was  evident  she  had  not  sinned  in 
-aaBr.^pampci{ng;  bat  in  its  veiaa  was  noble  blood. 
.  Om  taaaad  faer  dasoeat  by  aama  Ufcyria^  of  relation- 
ahip,-w*d^  I  -aaver  tboaaughly  uadetatood, — much 
Jem  mm  axpiain  with  any  haaaldic  certainty  at  this 
idamafday,— ta  tbailktttrioos,  but  uoforttmate  house 
•of  I>MWaatwaiei;.  This  atas  the-aeevet  of  Thomas's 
tUa  wm  Aa  tUaaiglrt    Uie  sentlaient— the 
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pain    wliinh  dMsndl  ipoalm  ^beingfatof  UrteHeetySim 

mmd  U  nriM,  Mitead  9i  nitkt  insteiid  of  glRCCTiag 
attMUDeotti^  flod  it  waswvrtb  Utera  sH  to^ttcr. 
You  insalted  none  with  it ;  but,  while  you  wore  H 
«s  a  piece  o(  itHmmm  mnaomt  oahf,  no  insult  like- 
nrisa  would  reaeb  you  throafli  k.     itosar  tt  Mia- 


Of  ^ite  another  stamp  wis  the  then  accountant, 
Johm  Tipp.     He  neidier  pretended  to  h'lgfk  blood,  noi" 
IB  gaad  Crvth  cared  one  fig  about  the  matter.     Re 
^tbought  Mn  accwmtant  the   greatest  diaracter  in 
tbe  world,  and  himself  the  greatest  accountant  in  it.* 
Yat  John  was  not  without  his  hobby.     The  flddW 
rafiavcd  his  Taeant  hours.     He  sang  certainly,  with 
<ribm  nates  than  to  tbe  Orphean  lyre.     He  did»  !»- 
d^d,  scream    mti  scrape  most  abominalbly.      His 
6aa  salt  of  official  rooms  in  Threadneedle  street,  whrdi^ 
withoM  anything  ytry  substantial  appended  to  them 
-laave  cnoagb  toenha^  aman'snotioosof  himself  that 
liwad  in  them  (I  knownot  who  is  the  occupier  of  them 
now),  resounded  flbrtnightly  to  the  notes  of  a  concert 
of  <*  sweet  breasts,**  as  oar  ancestors  woald    hare 
faJfrft  them,  cuH>ed  from  club-rooms  and  uruhestias — 
oibovua  singers— first  and  second  Tioloncellos — doubla 
Uwjss — and   clarionets — who  ate  his   oold  routtont 
flfial  d^ank  his  punch,  *nd  praised  his  ear.     He  satO 
Iflta  Lord  Midasamong  them.     Bnt  at  the  desk  TIpp 
laaa  quite  another  sort  of  creature.     Thence  all  ideas 
iSuA  were  purely  ornamental  were   Tanisfaed.      Ton 
owatd  not  speak  efanything  romantie  without  rebuke. 
Pities  were  exchided.     A  newspaper  was  thought 
too-  ssfiaed  and  abstracted; — the  whole  duty  of  mas 
oeoaijied  in  writing  off  dividends  warrants.    The 
uftiiking  of  the  amraid    balance  in  the  company*! 
Iiesiki  fwhfeh  perhaps  Offered  from  the  balanoe  of 
lasot  year  in  the  sum  of  251.  Is.  6d.)  occupied  his 
6aiy9  and  nights  tor  a  month  previous.     Not  that 
Tipp  waa  blind  to  the  deadness  atthitufs  (as  they  eaR 
<ie«  in  the  eity)  in  his  bdoved  house,  or  did  not 
aigh  far  a  return  of  tbe  old  stirring  days  when  South- 
Sea  hopes  were  young — (he  was  mdeed  equal  to  the 
wicldlin^  of  any  the  most  intricate  accounts  of  the 
■HDst  floorisbiag  company  in  these  or  those  days): 
hut  to  a.  genuine  accountant  the  difference  of  pro- 
aesA  is  aa nothiog.  Tbe  firactional  farthing  isaadear 
to  faia  heart  m  the  thousands  which  stand  before  iu 
He  b  tbe  true  aelor,  who,  whether  his  part  be  a 
pnatm.  oc  a  peasant^  must  act  it  with  fike  intensity. 
"Wkh   Tipp  form  was    eteij  thing,      ffis  li&  was 
iwmsli     Hia  actions  aeemed  ruled  with  a  ruler. 
His  pen  was  not  less  erring  than  his  heart.     £!e 
—da  U»e  bast  oAOSiHui  iu  the  world ;  he  was  pl)Bgoad 
with  incessant  eiasntmihipa  awwdTagly,  which  ex- 
cited hts  spleen  and  soothed  his  vanity  ia  equal  satios. 
He  would    swear  (for   Tipp  swore)  at  the  little 
orphans,  whose  rights  he  would  guard  with  a  tana- 
city  like  the  grasp  of  the  dying  hand  that  commended 
their  interests  to  h»  protection.     With  all  thb  there 
was  about  him  a  sort  of  timidity — (his  few  enemies 
vsed  to  give  it  a-  wotse  na^ie) — a  something  whicb,  in 
teferenee  to  the  dead,  we  will  place,  if  you  pfease,  a 
little  on  tfaia  side  of  the  havoic     Nature  certainly 
had  beeu  pleased  to  eadow^  John  Tipp  with  a  saffi- 
etent  measure  of  the  prinaiple  of  ael£-pvaservatioo» 
There  is  a  cowardice  which  we  do  not  despise^  ba^ 
oause  it  has  nothiai^  base  or  trsaohcrous  in  its  ele- 
ments; it  betrays  itself,  not  you:    it  it  lane  teaa* 
perament;  the  abaence  of  the  roaaantie  and  the 
enterprising;  it  sees  a  lion  in  the  way,  and  will  no^ 
with  Fortinbras,  '*  greatly  find  quarrel  in  a  straw,** 
when  some  supposed  honour  is  at  stake.    Tipp  neaer 
mounted  the  box  of  'a  stage-coach  in  his  life;  or 
leaned  against  the  rails  of  a  balcony ;  or  walked  upon 
the  ridge  of  a  parapet ;  or  looked  down  a  precipice ; 
-or  let  off  a  gun ;  or  went  upon  a  water-party  ;  or 
would  willingly  let  you  go  if  he  could  have  helped  it : 
neither  was  it  recorded  of  him,  that  for  lucre,  or  fiir 
intimidation,  he  ever  forsook  friend  or  principle. 

Whom  next  shall  we  summon  from  the  dusty  dea^ 
in  whom  common  qnalitica  become  uaeommoa? 
Can  I  forget  thee,  Henry  Maa»  the  wit,  the  polished 
mmi  of  lettna^  thft  milfar  of  the  •« 


who  never  enteredst  thy  ofHce  in  a  morning,  of 
qufttedst  it  fn  mid-day— (whktdMbt  <ie*in  an  ofllce?) 
— whhoutsomequiikthat  Wta  aimgl  Thy  gibes 
and  thy  jokes  erenow  extract,  or  survive  but  in  two 
Ibrgotteir  volnraes,  wMeh  I  had  the  good  fbrtune  to 
fesene  frum  a  stall  in  Daibican  not  three  days  ago,' 
and  fcuttd  thee  terse,  f^esh,  epigranramtici  as  aHvc. 
Ihy  wit  isaHtilegonebyintheseiBtidfottsdays! 
thy  topics  are  staled  by  tbe  ••new-bbru  gauds*  of  the 
tini»--but  great  thou  used  to  be  in  RiWte  Ledger* 
and  iff  ChroniiBlesi  upon  Cbadiam,  andShalbume, 
and  Rockingham,  and  Howe,  and  Bwrgqjme,  and 
Clinton,  and  the  war  which  ended  in  the  tearing  from 
Great  Britain  her  rebellious  colonies,— and  Keppel, 
and  Wilkes,  and  Sawbridge^  awl  Bull,  and  Dunning, 
and  Pratt,  and  Bidteamd,— and  mth  aaaatt  poikics. 
A  little  less  fkeetious  and  a  great  deal  more  obstre- 
perou^  was  fine  rattling,  rattle-headed  Pfumer.  He 
was  descended, — not  in  a  right  line,  reader,  (for  his 
lineal  pretensions,  like  his  personal,  favoured  a  little 
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buys.     Hoqper^    1835. 

Va  Njeowxnbcts  has  prefixed  9,  titla-pag*  l#i  M 

work*  that  rather  misleads  one  aa  to.it*  tail  MlMia 

it,  would  lead  ua  to  imagine  tbe  book  to  be  a.  woHi  M 

bi<«cfpbical  eritiaism :  it  is,  bowcjfer»  mote  pcvfM^ 

%  aoii  of  mUtiogufwtami  of  tbe  piotmiFe  wW  A  %mm 

at  ooe  time  or  anoibar,  beau  ia  Iba  fmnmmm  el  Mn 

Niaoweahegrs^aaridied  with  suck  liii.^ija||liiia1  ssmpt 

and  aaeedetaa  m  he  has  aaet  with  in  the  eeuMi  of  bit 

very  extensive  business  aa  a  pkloae-daalecb— 4ft  hmlk 

such  ia  what  we  ^Ubev  firom  tbe  book  Itmlt     Mi 

Niauawnbuys^s  criticism  ia  chiefly  eompoasd  of  all 

the  standard  opinions  and  truisms  current  ia  tbe  pm* 

fiessien;  not  that  we  imagine  him  to  be  daftiMnbia 

genuine  taste  ;  but  his  feeling  and  knowledge  ia  tfat 

art  would  appear  to  be  greater  than  bis  powet  of  aSi* 


of  the  sinister  bend)  from  the  Plumeca  of  Hartlord-^   pressing  or  analysing  it.     The  critical  foclioo  of -tb» 

work  therefore  is  deficient  both  in  novelty  aodia  Ibal 
mastery  over  the  theoretical  as  well  aa  tbe  Braatacal^ 
which  is  requisite  io  a  critic. 

He  writes,  however,  with  a  true  love  of  hia  Mbi* 
jest;  hedeasribea  all  tte  pictures  he  mmitiaa^  Im 
bmeoHeeiedallhe  can  about  tbenv-^mid  aboiit  tka 
pmafnm ;  and  appean  tobeve  the  same  aaat  of  is* 
tarast  in  pictures,  that  a  schoalsnosftar  bm  na  hu  bopa; 
be  lifea  by  them  aad  m  tbesB,  he  taUmaf  tbanvbaa 
tem^Mwthtaa;  end,  even  a&er  Acgr  base leH  bia^ 
appears  to  keep  hia  eye  upon  theov  wfaerevertbagr  0^ 
witfc  an  aftotiauarn  aolicituda  fisr  their  safetp^  aad> 
pride  ia  t^ir  fiium. 

The  dneriptioaa  whidi  abound  m  H 

from  tbe  beauty  of  the  sidqe 

with  which  they  am  written.;.  Hi 

it,  are  asany  of  tbsni.  ■eai^  < 

plemaat,  and  cold  ia  a  almigbtfDrwaad^fm 

of  styH  the  very  bast  the  author  aonldba 

Mr  Niewweuhuys  dmuhl  have  weiMau  it  oHiAlMs 

way,  and  made  it  a  memoir  of  hisadveataamaaa 

ia  pictuics;  he  should  have  told  uaaHi 

Item  he  found  them  ia^  ite  people  vl 
them,  Iteit  oanditiau,  and  moaaaiootK 
they  fampc  felchad  1 
M  tbe  bepnaiag  of  tbe  book  ia  al 
sir  of  Bcmbnndt,  tbe 


shire.  So  tradition  gave  him  out;  and  certain  frmily 
features  not  a  little  sanctioned  tbe  opinion.  Cer- 
talnly,  old  Walter  Plumer  (his  reputed  author)  had 
been  a  rabe  in  hiadays,  aad  vauted  much  in  Italy, 
and  had  aeaa  tfre  woaH  Be  was  mwle^  bacbdbr- 
uncle,  to  the  fiue  dd  wbijg  still  Itviag,  who  hm  repre- 
sented the  county  in-so  many  aueecssive  Parliaments, 
and  has  a  fine  old  mansion  near  Ware.  Walter 
flourished  in  George  the  Second's  days,  and  was  the 
same  who  was  summoned  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons about  a  business  of  firanks  with  the  old  Duchess 
of  Marlborough.  Tou  may  read  of  it  in  Jobnson*s 
<Lifr  of  Cave.'  Caae  oame  elf  deasriy  ia  tfaat 
business.  It  w  eertaia  oue  Fluamt  did  aolfaing  to 
discountenanoathe ■amaue.  Hesalhcri 
whenever  it  wasp  with  aftgpaalanssi,  iaatmiaf rd  But, 
besidm  bia  family  pretensions,  Plumer  wm  an  engage 
ing  fellow,  and  sang  gloriously. 

I   Not  so  sweetly  mng  Plumer  m  thou  sangest,  mild, 

child-like,  pastoral  Hf ,  a  flute's  breathing  less 

divinely  whvspering  than  thy  Arcadian  melodies, 
when,  in  tones  worthy  of  Arden,  thou  didst  chant  that 
aoag  sung  by  Amicus  to  the  banished  Duke,  which 
proclalma  Ibe  winter  wind  more  lenient  than  for  a 
maa  to  be  ungrateAd.  Thy  sire  wm  old  surly, 
M ,  the  unapproachable  churchwarden  of  Bishops- 
gate.  He  knew  not  what  he  did  when  he  begat  tbee^ 
fike  springs  gentle  offrpring  of  blustering  winter  ;— 
only  unfortunate  m  thy  ending,  which  should  have 
been  wS^  condSatory,  swan-like. 

Muchfamaiaatosiag*  Many  frntastie  shapea  iim 
up,  but  tbey  mast  be  miao  ia  privates  almady  Ihaee 
Ibolad  the  reader  to  the  top  of  hia  bent »— eke  oanld 
I  omit  that  strange  ereatate^  Woollett»  who  exirted  ia 
trying  the  qnmtioa,  aad  hmgUmigmikfmf  aad  siai 
straagee,  iaiasitableb  mleaaa  Tlapwoath,  from  whom 
gravi^  Newton  migM  have  dcdaeed  the  law  of  gra> 
vitatioB*  How  pnfouadly  weald  he  nib  a  pea 
with  what  delibasatiea  would  be  wet  a  wafer  I . 

But  it  is  time  to  ckne— ni^t*s  wheeb  are  rattling 
frst  over  me—tt  is  proper  to  have  done  with  this 
adeam  mockery. 

Beader,  what  if  I  have  been  pliquog  with  thee  all 
this  while  ?—pcradveataie  the  very  aaaMS  which  I 
have  summoned  up  before  thee  are  fimUstie— insub* 
stantial— like  Heary  FimpemeU  and  Old  John  Kapa 
of  Greece:^—* 

Be  satlsiad  that  aonetUnir  ■""■"sring  ta  them  hm 
hadabeiag;.    Tbeit  importance  ia  from  die  past. 


rwm  wocmxKM  oe  rnn  aaaovea  atscmu. 
asnm  tinoe  before  8l  Mm*u  decease  he  wm  so  en^ 
frcbled  wkb  old  sge  as  to  be  obliged  to  be  carried  hito 
tbe  diftsrent  cbnrehm;  and  being  unabletodeHverany 
kmgdiaaottrsa^  biscustom  was  tosay  on  them  oeeasiOB^ 
<»My  dear  cbMreny  love  ooe  aaothor.**  Oa  being 
ashed  why  he  toM  them  only  one  thing,  he  answered; 
«  Nothing  eke  ia  aaedad'^-^Cba^e   MJhm  of  Mr 


We 


was  at  aame  painn  to  pick  up  sdl  ^ 
wouU  estreat  a  fist  of 

ye  amedwfaaa  be  waa  iusdrat.  bat  iili 
tea  long  finr  our  odmaas.  The  KaoM  at  the  mmb  is 
ooaof  tbe  artieka  sat  down.  Ratthfaadk  howoam- 
didnatdie  in  potesty,  tbongb  he  appaaraaemr«a 
havebaenrkh.  We  shall  lunubiii  with  eae-artia» 
awtmfttB  ftrr"'''^  **^  tii^  ■  ■■  ■  il  nan  upritikkd  aaar 
tbe  work. 

«  With  regard  to  the  date  of  Bambraadf  a  lktl% 
we  have  no  other  authority  than  that  of  Hoabraken, 
who  mentions  thm  the  year  1606»  whiA  waa  parti, 
onlarly  fertile  ia  excellent  artists,  gavebhrtb  akat» 
Rembrandt  Van  Ryn  on  the  15th  of  Dtcaoaber,  la 
tfie  neighbottrbood  of  Leyden.  Ha  was  Ae  oaly 
eMId  of  Herman  Gerritsen  \m  Ryn  and  Mwlfl 
Wnteims  Van  Z^ritbrook,  who  puasisad  the  emm. 
mOI  which  waa  situated  batwaen  Leyetdavip  and 
Kowkerk.  From  this  humble  babitatioa  maeeoi 
of  the  grmtost  men  which  tbe  gunias  of  ifre  art  eset 
mnaed.  His  parents  obacrviag  hk  early  iaclinatfoBa 
fat  study,  did  not  neglect  the  euKivatkiref  hkmin^ 
end  for  that  purpose  they  reaohed  to  scad  him  m 
the  Latia  school  at  Leyden,  hi  oidbr  to  bring  hka 
«p  to  a  learned  prolMon ;  bat  bk  ptcdiMuhmdag 
taste  finr  paiarting  caused  them  to  akcr  their  eiewa^ 
aad  place  him  with  Jacob  Irakaen  Van  SwiMBsabui|^ 
who  instracted  him  in  the  rudiments  of  bk  art  during 
three  yeara  thm  he  remaiaed  with  Mm.  Arom  rtik 
period  Hoabmken  is  in  doubt  who  wm  bk  pihwipei 
aaaster,  fi»rheiafknnau9  that  hepassad  sin  monfb* 
with  P.  Lastman  at  Aamterdank  •  •  ♦  Hk  t^ 
lamiriihi  imigiiiiw,  huwefer,  attracted  theattenck* 
of  osaay  aamieurs,  f^  he  was  assured  by  Houbsahaa 
that,.about  that  peri^Ki,  he  aoM  oae.of  hkpktafeata 
agaialmiBii  i<  iiai  ITnjrnn  fnr  ime  buodaad  guiWaa% 
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Fkbruakt  24  (accidentally  omitted  last  week),  1684. 
At  Halle,  in  Saxony,  George  Frederick  Handel,  the 
Jopiter  of  music ;  not  the  less  warranting  that  title, 
^rom  including  in  his  genius    the    most  affecting 
tenderness  as  well  as  the  most  orerpowerihg  gran- 
deur :  for  the  faither  of  gods  and  men  was  not  only  a 
'thunderer,  but  a  love-maker.    Handel  was  the  son  of 
-  k  physician ;  and,  like  Mosart,  began  composing  for 
the  public'  in  his  childhood.     He  was  the  grandest 
composer  that  is  known  to  have  existed,  wielding,  as 
it  were,  the  choirs  of  heaven  and  earth   together ; 
and  as  Mozart  said  of  him.  <*  striking  you,  whenever 
he  pleased,   with  a  thunderbolt.**     His  Hallelujahs 
03>en  the  heavens.  *  He  utters  the  word  "  Wondet- 
fmil/*  as  if  all  their  trumpets  spoke  together.     And 
tlien,  when  he  comes  to  earth,  to  make  love  amidst 
nymphs  and  shepherds  (for  the  beauties  of  all  religions 
f<>und  room  in  his  breast),  his  strains  drop  milk  and 
boney,    and    his  love  is    the   youthfulness  of   the 
Colden  Age.     We  see  his  Acis  and  Galatea,  in  their 
▼ery  songs,  looking  one  another  in  the  face  in  all  the 
.  truth  and  mutual  homage  of  the  tenderest  passion ; 
and  poor  jealous  Polyphemus  stands  in  the  back- 
ground, blackening  the  scene  with  bis  gigantic  de- 
spair.    Christian  meekness  and  suffering  attain  their 
last  degree  of  pathos  in  *  He  shall  feed  his  flodc,'  and 
/Hewas  despised  and  rejected.*    We  see  the  blush 
on  the  smitten  cheek  mingling  with  the  hair.     Han- 
del had  a  large;  heavy  person,  and  was  occasionally 
vehement  in  his  manners.     He  eat  and  drank  too 
much  (probably  out  of  a  false  notion  of  supporting 
his  excitement),  and  thus  occasionally  did  harm  to 
mind,  as  well  as  body.     But  he  was  pious,  generous. 
Independent,,  and,  like  all  great  geniuses,  a  most 
thorough  rover  of  his  art,  making  no  compromises 
with  its  demands  and  its  dignity  for  the  sake  of  petty 
conveniences.     There  is  occasioqally  to  .be  found  a 
quaintness  and  stiffness  in  his  style,  owing  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day ;  and  he  had  not  at  his  command 
th^  instrumentation  of  the  present  times,  which  no 
man  would  have  turned  to  more  overwhelming  ac- 
count;   but  what  is  sweet  in  his  compositions,  is 
sweeter  in  no  other;  and  what  is  great,  is  greater 
than  in  any. 

—  28.  1533.  At  the  chateau  of  Montaigne,  in 
.  Perigord,  of  a  noble  family,  Michel  de  Montaigne, 
the  father  of  modern  essay-writing,  and  one  of  the 
most  original  of  thinkers.  His  father,  to  help  him 
to  an  equable  turn  of  mind,  used  to  have  him  waked 
during  his  infancy  with  a  flute.  He  was  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  material  order,  and  as  far  sighted  perhaps 
that  way  as  any  man  that  ever  lived,  having  the  tem- 
perament  between  jovial  and  melancholy,  which  is  so 
favourable  for  seeing  foir  play  to  human  nature ;  and 
his  good-heartedness  rendered  him  an  enthusiastic 
friend,  and  a  believer  in  the  goodness  of  others,  not- 
withstanding his  insight  into  folly,  and  his  living  in 
a  coarse  and  licentious  age,  of  the  freedoms  of  which 
he  partook.  But  for  want  of  something  more  imagi- 
cative  and  spiritual  in  his  genius,  his  perceptions 
stopped  short  of  the  very  first  points,  critical  and 
philosophical.     He  knew  little  of  the  capabilities  of 
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the  mind,  out  of  the  pale  of  ita  more  mani^t  influ- 
ences from  the  body ;  hia  taste  in  poetry  was  logical* 
not  poetical ;  and  he  ventured  upon  openly  despising 
romances  (*  Amadis  de  Graul,*  &c.)  which  was  hardly 
in  keeping  with  the  modest  wisdom  of  his  motto.  Que 
9f aU-je 9  (What  do  I  know?)  Montaigne,  who 
loved  his  father's  memory,  always  rode  out  in  a  doak 
which  had  belonged  to  him,  and  would  say  of  it,  that 
he  seemed  to  feel  "  wrapped  vp  inhh  father**  {U  me 
eembU  m'envehpper  de  lui).  Some  writers  have  sneered 
at  this  saying,  and  at  the  deductions  drawn  from  it 
respecting  the  amount  of  his  filial  affection ;  but  the 
truth  is,  it  does  him  as  much  honour  as  anything  he 
.  ever  said,  for  depth  of  feeling  as  well  as  vivacity  of 
expression. 

March  1,  3a  At  Bilbilis,  in  Celtiberia  (Bubiera, 
in  the  modem  Arragon),  Marcus  Valerius  Martialis, 
the  most  profuse  of  epigrammatists,  some  of  them 
(as  he  says  himselQ  good,  many  poor  enough,  and 
many  very  bad.  His  best  epigrams  of  the  biting 
order  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Catullus 
in  delicacy  of  style  or  satire ;  but  some  have  become 
fiivourites  with  posterity,  as  in  that  instance,  translated 
(among  others)  by  Sir  John  Harrington  :— 

The  golden  hair  that  GalUi  wears 

Is  hers ;  who  would  have  thought  it? 

She  swears  *tis  hers,  and  true  she  swears, 
For  I  know  where  she  bought  it. 

His  very  best  epigrams,  in  our  opinion,  are  some  of 
his  grave  ones, — those  which  answer  to  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  epigram, — an  inscription.  We 
here  give  a  translation  of  one  from  tl^  '  IndicatoT.' 
It  is  a  **  fiivourable  specimen**  of  the  best  part  of  his 
nature,  and  furnishes  a  relief  to  such  of  his  readers  as 
stumble  upon  the  loathsome  indecencies  permitted  by 
the  license  of  his  age. 

EPITAPH    ON   EROnOH. 

Hie  festinata  requiescit  Erotion  umbra, 
Crimine  qui  fati  sexta  peremit  hyems. 

Quisquis  eris  nostri  post  me  regnator  agelli, 
Manibus  exiguis  annua  justa  dato. 

Sic  Lare  perpetuo,  sic  turba  sospite,  solua  \ 
Flebilis  in  terra  sit  lapis  ista  tua. 

Underneath  this  greedy  stone 
Lies  little  sweet  Erotion, 
Whom  the  Fates,  with  hearta  as  cold, 
Nipp*d  away  at  sii  years  old. 
Thou,  whoever  thou  mayst  be^ 
That  hast  this  small  field  after  me, 
Let  the  yearly  rites  be  paid 
To  her  little  slender  shade; 
So  shall  no  disease  or  jar 
'Hurt  thy  house,  or  chill  thy  Lar; 
But  this  tomb  here  be  alone, 
The  only  melancholy  stone. 

As  to  some  inconceivably  pointless  and  twaddling 
epigrams,  written  by  Martial,  such  as  would  appear 
to  have  been  concocted  by  the  dullest  of  old  gentle- 
men and  diners-out,  and  overseemingly  carried  about 
in  his  peckct,  they  have  been  admirably  bantered  by 
our  friend,  Mr  Egerton  Webbe,  in  the  following  imi- 
tations ;  which,  however,  have  this  drawback,  that 
being  good  jokes  upon  bad  ones,  they  cannot  possibly 
convey  the  same  impression.  Mr  Webbe  has  not 
forgotten  the  solemn  turn  of  the  A«a<2f— <De  FUvio' 
-.-<  De  Eodem*— .*Ad  Antonium  de  Lepido*— Ac.  nor 


the  ingenious  art  with  which  the  epigrammatist  con* 
trives  to  have  a  reason  asked  him,  foi  what  he  is  bent 
upon  explaining.  We  think  these  imitations  so  good, 
that  liking  to  enjoy  good  things  in  company,  we  have 
not  only  been  reading  them  (like  the  supposed  old 
gentleman)  to  everybody  at  huid,  but  have  been  fan- 
cying ourselves  present  with  all  the  friends  whom  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  relishing  such  passages 
with ;  and  we  venture  to  add,  that  Blackwood*s  edi- 
tor, the  best  anthologist  living,  will  like  them.  The 
scholarly  reader  need  not  be  reminded,  that  the  lines 
must  be  read  with  due  deliberation,  and  as  if  in  solid 
foretaste  of  their  pungency. 

COKCERXXN6   JOKES. 

Jones  eats  his  lettuces  undressed ; 
D*you  ask  the  reason  ?  'tis  confessed,— «  ' 
That  is  the  way  Jones  likes  them  best. 

TO   SMITH COKCERNIKQ   THOMSOK. 

Smith,  Thomson  puta  no  claret  on  his  board ; 

ly  you  ask  the  reason? — Thomson  ean*t  afford.     -^ 

TO   GIBBS-^COKCERNINO   HIS   POEMS. 

Tou  ask  me  if  I  think  your  poems  good ; 

If  I  could  praise  your  poems,  Gibbs, — I  would. 

COKCERNXMG  THB   SAME. 

Gibbs  says  his  poems  a  sensation  make  ;^^   ' 
But  Gibbs,  perhaps,  is  under  a  mistake. 

TO  THOMSON — COVCERNINO   DIXON  AND  JACKSON.  J 

How  Dixon  can  with  Jackson  bear, 
Tou  ask  me,  Thomson,  to  declare ;—   '  \ 
Thomson,  Dixon 's  Jack8on*s  heir. 
This  last  line,  with  its  three  succesdve  patronyn^ot, 
is  exquisite. 

— .  a  Shrove  Tuesday.  Easter  Even.  Called  in 
some  places,  Pancake  Tuesday.  Shrove-tide  is  Shrive 
or  Shrift  tide ;  that  is,  the  time  of  Confession,  sins 
being  specially  confessed  at  this  season  in  the  Romish 
church.  As  the  Carnival  was  also  at  this  time,  our 
jovial  Protestant  ancestors  retamed  the  jollity,  when 
they  had  given  up  the  confession,  and  pancake-eating 
is  a  remnant  of  it. 

Not  to  eat  pi^ncakes  on  a  Shrove  Tuesday  is  a  sort 
of  irreligion :  even  though,  like  confession,  it  may  go 
against  some  stomachs  of  a  cripainal  weakness,  espe- 
cially in  these  sedentary  times.  Delicate  pancakes, 
not  too  thin,  tossed  up  by  a  proper  band  (for  t)iey 
ought  to  be  literally  tossed  in  the  pan,  otherwise  part 
of  the  old  charm  is  wanting),  brought  up  hot  and 
hot,  rolled  up  on  one's  plate,  slightly  touched  with  an 
acid,  and  cut  across  in  that  state,  lump  by  lump,  a^e 
to  our  taste  the  finest  possible  eating,  of  the  paste  or 
pudding  order.  We  think  we  could  dine,  the  whole 
year  round  (supposing  the  gods  would  provide  us 
with  such  goods  at  all  seasons)  upon  a  pancake  for 
our  pudding,  a  bird  for  the  meat,  and  old  port  for  the 
drink.  But  what  masters  this  epicureanism  to  our 
sedentary  faculties?  We  thrive  better  on  vrater 
than  wine ;  cannot  eat  a  bird  with  the  right  pleasure, 
unless  sure  that  it  was  handsomely  killed ;  and  would 
fain,  with  beloved  Shelley,  see  all  the  world  eating 
vegetables,  and  getting  as  harmless  and  strong,  as 
horses  do  on  their  hay-diet.  There  would  be  enough 
.  mortal  necessity  remaining,  to  strengthen  our  thoughta 
and  hinder  us  firom  growing  effeminate.  The  bar- 
barous custom  of  throwing  at  cocks  on  this  day,  has 
gone  out,  thanks  to  the  progress  of  knowledge;  yet 
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jMl  nibiid«clw.bat  to  be  u&ntnm,  then — Horace! 
<Hrith  sll  thy  fimhe  I  !•?•  thee  MV*  Though  tbow 
art — finft  of  aU — a  most  diity-minded  individual, 
ittiat 


**  Through  needles*  eyes  it  easier  for  a  camel  is 
'     To  pass,  than  certain  cantos  into  families,*' — 

though  thou  art,  next  of  all,  a  most  consummate 
coxcomb,  and  [didst  sometimes  write  with  Butjh  a 
spirit  of  affectation  and  conceit,  that  L  only  wonder 
some  people  were  not  tempted  to  toss  the  little  man 
in  a  blanket  to  recall  him  to  his  senses, — though, 
thirdly,  the  organ  of  intolerance  and  prejudice  was 
somewhat  freely  deyeloped  on  thy  little  sconce, — and 
though,  lastly,  thou  didst  oftentimes  labour  under 
many  strange  fancies  and  follies  of  thine  own  brew- 
ing,— yet,  take  thee  for  all  in  all^  thou  art  a  jewel,  a 
jem ;  faithful  as  a  friend,  wise  and  judicious  as  an 
adviifir,  and,  at  a  companion,  indubitably  the  most 
delightful,  a£&ble,  and-fiHcinating  in  the  world. 

X  am  oonscioua  of  having  amused  myself  hmre 
rather  unscrupulously  at  the  poet's  expesie^  and  that, 
like  peisons  "  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,'*  I  have 
been  speaking  all  on  one  side  of  the  question,  and 
that  the  most  fkvourable ;  so  true  it  is,  as  ouc  philo* 
a(^hical  author  himself  obsenre^^ 

**  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
;    Thai  what  proTokes  our  ridieule,  we  find 
^    We  learn  moi^  soen,  more  gHidly  recollect, 
. '-   Than  all  that  claims  our  praise  or  our  respect.**** 

r"  How  gladly,  if  time  and  space  permitted,  would  I 
atone,  for  my  impertinence,  how  cheerfully — not 
Tecant,  but — compensate,  by  dwelling  with  the  same 
attention  and  much  more  delight,  upon  the  merit% 
charms  and  excellencies,  general  and  peculiar,  of  the 
great  lyrist.  «  Annihilate  both  space  and  time,  ye 
Gods,  and  make  two  lovers  happy,'*  was  the  speech  of 
some  gentle  Damon  once,  about  full  moon ;  so  say 
I,  for  nothing  could  make  me  happier  than  to  be 
able,  at  this  very  moment,  to  present  a  full  and  par- 
ticular account,  critical  and  analytical,  of  **the 
beauties  **  of  Horace,  as  an  appropriate  set-off  against 
this  undutiful  article.  But  alas !  neither  the  pages 
of  this  Magazine,  I  apprehend,  nor — gentle  reader-^ 
your  obliging  patience  is  infinite,  wherefore  I  must 
bring  my  speculations  to  a  close. 

As  a  lyrical  poet,  Horace  is  unequalled  for  the 
elegance  of  his  sentiments  and  expressions,  the  pecu- 
liar refinement  of  hb  language,  and  the  polished 
ease  and  exquisite  harmony  of  his  numbers.  As  a 
satirist  he  displays  an  observation  of  human  nature 
whteh  without  bmng  profound  or  very  philosophical, 
is. replete  with  truth  and  justice;  at  the  same  time 
that  he  exhibits  himself  as  a  man  of  wit  and  a  hu- 
mourist, be  never  oeasee  to  ineulcate  the  love  of 
virtue  and  the  contempt  of  vice,  and  *is,  not  uhfl^ 
quently,  in  language  so  admirable,  that  we  8an 
neither  question  the  sincerity  of  his  sentiments,  nor 
Tefuie  to  aeknoii4edge,  that  in  the  power  of  express- 
ing them  with  foroe  and  elo^uenee^  he  has  few 
superiors  As  a  critic,  Horace  is  acute,  knowing, 
full  of  good  sense,  full  of  ju<^ent,  overflowing 
with  the  love  of  his  art,  and  most  comfortably  at 
hmug  but  he  neither  displays  much  originality  nor 
Bweh  depth  of  feeling.  I  believe  him  never  to  have 
experienced  a  grand  emotion;  never  to  have  known 
a  lof^y  passion.  He  had  no  natural  pathos  or  sub* 
limity ;  if  a  stray  gUam  flkkers  here  or  ther^  it 
emanates  firom  a  borrowed,  not  a  native  l%ht.  Hence 
bis  partial  view  of  poetry,  a  view  bounded  by  the 
borisoaofauthsrity,  and  seen  through  the  mist  of 
artificial  restriction ;  henee  his  insbillty  to  clear  from 
bis  eyes  the  fleshly  film  of  this  nmterial  world ;  hence 
bis  inordinate  observance  of  the  outward  and  perbb* 
able  frame- work  of  poetry,  and  his  want  of  capaoitf 
or  desire  to  investigate  its  hidden  prinsiples ;  heaoe 
it  is  that  he  preferred  playing  in  tha  sunshine,  on  the 
pleasant  banks  of  the  stream,  zather  than,  worship 
the  solemn  scenery  at  its  fi>unt. 
I  With  respect  to  thsodeahav^m«itioneditisa.very 
remarkable  one;  for  although  I  think  the  dcssrap* 
tion  I  have  given  of  its  infamous  spirit  is  not. at  all 

•  «  Oiseit  anlm  ottiOs,  neninilqae  niMBtite  iUod 

Qaod  «iis  dfldds^  qilte  9Hid  pratetet.ve^emtai«?» 


overdrawn,  yet  it- will  be  observed,  it  joihs  nothing' 
of  a  eomie  sortte  the  rest  of  its  fintures;  sa  thaf 
we  have  the  ftiU  scope  of  its  inhuman  meaning 
staring  us  in  the  face,  without  a  single  flower  of 
wit  or  liumeur  to  conceal  its  nakedness.  We  gene- 
rally find  sneh  a  subject  dressed  up  in  the  light 
strains- of  satire  and  raillery,  or&— even  more  appro- 
priately— in  the  broad  colours  of  burlesque,  that 
however  great  the  iU-will  may  be,  it  may  at  least 
be  saved  from  the  disgrace  of  barbarity ;  but  here 
we  have  nothing  of  the  kind,  all  appears  to  be 
downri^t  and  serious;  like  a  man  who  tdees  up 
the  gloves,  as  if  in  play,  and  tb^n  hits  with  aH  his 
mights  It  is  written  likewise  with  his  usual  ele- 
gance of  kuiguage,  rather  elaborately^  and  with  every 
grace  and  ornament  of  poetry  to  enhance  its  eflfeot ; 
this  I  tfauik  still  more  demonstrative  of  the  uncfaris- 
tiaa  spirit  whieh  dietated  it,  since  it  proves  that  he 
bestowed  time  and  oare  upon  it,  and  therefore  wrote, 
not  from  the  impulse  of  passicm,  but  from  the  dell* 
bsration  of  enmity  snd  moHee  prepense,  Sodi  is  the 
original^let  me  iatreat  the  reader  to  overlook  the 
faults  of  4he  translation. 

EPODON    LIBER. 

ODE   X.      Iir  MJBVIUII   POXTAM. 

See  from  the  port  the  luckless  vessel  glide, 

That  bears  the  wretched  Maivius  from  our  shores  | 

Oh  !  with  thy  fiercest  UasU  hishing  the  tide  ^ 

On  every  side. 

Remember  South  wind !  sharply  to  invest. 

Disperse  the  cables.  East  wind !  and  the  oars. 

Blow,  North  wind  !  join  thy  fury  to  the  rest ; 

Such  fury  as  the  plains  attest, 

"With  many  a  riven  oak  bespread. 

And  when  his  stormy  head — 

The  terror  of  our  ships — 

Orion  dips. 

Then  may  no  friendlier  star  arise  to  save, 

Nor  win  the  soul  a  moment  from  despair,   ] 

But  still  the  front  of  death  be  there. 

Seas  not  less  dreadful  rave. 

Than  opened  once  an  universal  grave. 

When  the  incensed  Minerva,  thunder-armed. 

On  Ajax  and  his  impious  crew 

Dealt  vengeance  due. 
Oh,  then  my  Msevius  I  turn  to  you ; 
Your  trembling  lips  apart  and  sore  alarmed, 
Methinks  I  see  yon  then  pale  shivering  stand;    ' 
Yea,  while  the  rest  undaunted  still  essay  ^ 
To  keep  the  wrathful  element  at  bay, 
Shriek  loudly  with  diahonoural]Ae  fear. 
And  when  your  shattered  bark  no  more  can  stay 
The  hoarse  Ionian's  rage»  you  all  umnann'd 
With  clamorous  pnqrers  assail  the  Thunderer^  ear, 

Who  tums.bis  ear  away ! 
Oh !  that  we  soea  may  hear 
Your  boaes  lie.  rotting  on  some  foreign «traad,7 
Within  the  ssarohing  raven's  ken; 

Then  to  the  tempest's  praisey 

A  temple  will  I  raise ; 
The  goat,  the  lamb — ^what  sacrifice  too  dear 
When  Gods  accord  such  happiness  to  men  ?^   * 
Shall  reek  upon  the  altar  then.* 

Mali  sdhita  navis  eait  aUte 

Fereos  olentem  Maeviom. 
Ut  horridis  atmmqae  verberes  latos, 

Auster,  memento  fluctibus. 
Kiger  radentes  Eftnu,  inverBo  mail, 

PractQsqoe  lenm  dillbret. 
Insorgat  Aqiul»,  qaaatos  aids  montftos 

Frangit  trementea  Uices. 
Nee  sidu*  atri  nocte  amicum  apparea^ 

<in&  trbtis  Orion  cadit : 
Qnietieve  nee  feratar  lequore, 

Qaifli  Oraia.vietoram  man«, 
Ci^  Pallas  nsto  vertit  iram  ab  fK» 

In  impiam  Ajads  ratem. 
O  qoantus  instat  navitia  audor  tnis, 

Tibique  pallor  latens, 
Et  ilia  non  virilia  Qolatio, 

Procea  et  aTersnm  ad  Jovem : 
loniaa  vto  c6ai  rsaaugieas  siaas 

Note  canaavniperitl 
Opima  qudd  si  proeda  curvo  littan 

Porrecta  merges  juveris, 
iHbidlDOaoa  immolabitar  caper^ 

skagaa  teiapestatlUus. 


OHARAOTBRS  OF  SHAKSPBARB'S 
PLATS. 

BY  WILLIAM   HAZLITT. 

NOb  vii..-^ouua  casaa* 
Julius  Cbsar  was  one  of  three  principal  plays  by 
different  authors,  psiehed  upon  by  the  celebrated 
Earl  of  Halilhx  to  be  brought  out  in  a  splen£d 
manner  by  subscription,  in  the  year  1707.  The 
other  two  wer&tha  *  Kiag^and  No  Khig'  of  Fleteher, 
and  Drjden's  «  Maiden  Queen.*  There  perhaps mi^t 
be  political  reasons  for  this  seleotion^  as  far  as  regards 
our  author.  Otherwise,  Shakspeare's  <  Julius  Cssar* 
is  not  equal,  as  a  wliole,  to  either  of  his  other  phys 
taken  *om  the  Roman  history.  It  is  inferior  in 
interest  to  *  Coriolanus,'  and  both  in  interest  and 
power  to  « Antony  and  Cleopatra.*  It  however 
abounds  in  admuable  and  affecting  psssagesi  and  is 
remarkable  for  tha  profound  knowledge  of  character, 
in*which  Shakspeare  oould  scarcely  fkil  If  there  is 
any  exception  to  this  remark,  it  is  in  the  hero  of  the 
piece  himself  We  do  not  much  admire  therepr^ 
sentation  here  given  of  Julias  Cmar,  nor  do  we 
think  it  answers  to  the  portrait  given  of  him  in  his 
Commentaries,  He  makes  several  vapouring  and 
rather  pedantic  speeches,  and  ^les  nothing.  Indeed, 
he  has  nothing  to  do.  So  far  the  fault  of  the  cha- 
racter might  be  the  &ult  of  the  plot. 

The  spu-it  with  which  the  poet  has  entered  at  once 
into,  the  manners  of  the  common  people,  and  the 
jealousies  and  heart-bumings-of  the  different  factions, 
is  ahown  in  the  first  scene,  when  Plavius  and  Marul- 
lus,  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  some  citizens  of 
Rome,  appear  upon  tbestage. 

**  Flavius.  Thou  art  a  cobler,  art  thou  ? 
"  CoBLKR.  Truly,  sir,  aU  that  I  live  by  is  the  awii 
I  meddle  with  no  tradesman*s  matters,  nor  woman's 
matters,  but  tp<a-a^  I  am  indeed,  sir,  a  surgeon  to 
old  shoes;  when  they  are  in  great  danger,  I  recover 
them. 

Flavius.  Butwherefi>reartnotintbyshoptoday? 
Why  do*st  thou  lead  these  men  lAout  the  streets  ?  ^i 

CoBMuu  Truly,  SU-,  to  wear  out  their  shaes,  to  got 
myself  into  more  work.  But  indeed,  sir,  we  make 
holiday  to  see  Caesar,  and  rejoice  in  his  triumph.** 

fTTo  this 'specimen  of  quaint  low  humour  imma- 
diately  follows  that  unexpected  and  animated  burst 
of  indignant  eloquence^  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  angry  tribunes. 

"MAauLLDS.    Wherefore  rejoice  t    What  com^ 
quest  brings  he  home? 
What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 
To  grace  in  captive^bonds  his  chariot- wheels  ? 
Oh  you  heard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome ! 
Knew  you  not  Pompey?    Many  a  thne  and  oft 
Havryou  climbed  up  to  walls  and  battlements. 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops,  j 
Your  in&nts  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  live-long  day,  with  patient  expectation,  ^ 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome : 

.    And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear. 
Have  you  not  made  a  universal  shout. 
That  Tiber  trembled  underneath  his  banks 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds, 
Made  in  his  coneave  shores  ? 

i   And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire?  " 

'    And  do  you  now  cull  out  an  holiday? 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way  ' 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  Uood  ?  ' 

,    Begone 

'    Bun  to  your  houses,  £kll  upon  your  knees,  ^ 
\    Pray  to  the  Gods  to  intermit  the  plague. 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude.*' 

The  well-known  dialogue  between  Brutus  and 
Cissius,  in  which  the  latter  breaks  the  design  of  thq 
conspiracy  to  the  former,  and  partly  gains  him  over 
to  it,  is  a  noble  piece  of  high-minded  decUmation. 
Cassius*s  insisting  en  the  pretended  effeminacy  of 
Caesar's  character,  and  his  description  of  their  swim- 
ming across  the  Tiber  together,  "once  i^n  araw 
and  gusty  day,**  are  among  the  finest  strokes  in  iU 
But  perhaps  the  whole  is  not  equal  to  the  ;short 
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^on  of  his  soul ;  whilst,  with  a^  ^  boasts  of  supe. 
^r  wttdom,  he  poured  forth  oa  every  oocadon  of 
earj,  contradiction,  or  irritation,  a  torrent  of  foul 
invective ;  and  always  in  a  greater  proportion,  if 
the  person  he  attacked  appeared  to  excel  him  in 
person,  fortune,  morals,  or  understanding. 

Having  proved  himself  grossly  deficient  in  every 
Christian  requisite,  and  disguising,  under  the  philo- 
sophic garb,  an  overbearing  spirit  as  well  as  a  de- 
praved heart ;  after  repeated  but  ineffectual  admoni- 
tions to  amend,  he  was  expelled  from  the  Christian 
church. 

Again  thrown  loose  on  society,  he  travelled  on 
foot  into  Egypt,  and  having,  by  vicious  or  preposte- 
rous conduct,  closed  every  avenue  to  £ur  fiime,  he 
assumed  the  character  of  a  cynic,  he  affected  the 
dress  and  manners  of  Diogenes,  inflicted  on  himself 
corporal  chastisement,  and  insisted  that,  to  a  philo- 
sopher, all  words  and'all  actions,  as  long  at  they  did 
not  violate  moral  justice,  or  diminish  the  great  mass 
of  public  happiness,  were  equally  indifferent. 

He  neglected  or  despised  the  decencies  of  dress, 
language,  and  "gesture ;  performing  publicly,  with- 
out shame,  actions,  which  prejudice  and  propriety, 
in  civilised  societies,  have  covered  with  a  thick  veil. 

Such  conduct  was  neither  imitated  nor  approved 
in  a  country  warmly  attached  to  ritual  observance, 
and  which  has  been  called  the  mother  of  supersti. 
tion.  The  disappointed  C3mic  was  driven  with 
ignominy  firom^the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and,  repair- 
ing to  Rome,  soothed  his  chagrin  and  gratified 
his  pride,  that  pride  which,  in  the  human  heart, 
puts  on  such  a  variety  of  form^  by  loading  with 
abuse  the  customs,  &c.  of  the  country,  which 
tolerated  his  insolence. 

He  attacked  thatJexceUent  emperor  and  man, 
Titus  Antoninus,  who^proved  that  he  was  the  true 
philosopher  by  listening  with  patience  to  his  im- 
pudent haranguer;  and  if  any  of  the  duirges 
against  him  were  true,   by  amending  his  conduct. 

A  prefect  of  the  city,|whose  temper  was  very 
irritable,  drove  our  unfortunate  dedaimer  from 
the  ci^itol;  and,  after  passing  through  several 
cities  of  Greece  unnoticed  or  despised,  he  fixed 
his  abode  at  Athens,  where  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  A.  Gellius,  who  has  recorded  several  of  their 
conversations. 

One  of  his  fiivourite  topics  was  to  inveigh 
against  what  he  called  the  folly  of  wrapping  up 
the  names  of  things,  the  harmless  propensities  of 
nature,  in  refined  phrase  and  delicate  expression; 
he  would  perhaps  have  agreed  with  a  certain 
writer  that  there  was  an  increase  of  sin,  since  bad 
women  were  called  women  of  pleasure,  and  the 
crime  of  adultery  softened  in  the  modish  denoml- 
nation  of  erim,  con. 

More  vain  in  his  particular  way  than  any  man 
alive,  he  grossly  attacked  the  public  spirit  of 
Herodes  Atticus,  a  citixen,  who,  diffusing  his 
wealth  in  laudable  exertion,  and  ornamenting  his 
country  by  magnificent  structures,  reflected  credit 
on  the  magnificence  of  a  private  man;  many  of 
the  comforts  and  even  luxuries  of  lifiB  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  individuaL 

The  territory  on  which  the  Olympic  games  were 
exhibited  has  been  for  ages  a  burning  sand,  the 
death  of  many  a  candidate  from  dust  and  heat ;  a 
spot  rendered  classical  by  poets,  and  affording  a 
land-mark  to  the  chronolo^^  and  historian,  was 
scantily  supplied  with  water;  a  reproach  to  the 
avarice,  the  poverty,*or  the  taste  of  the  Greeks.' 

The  quick-sighted  zeal  of  ^Herodes  provided  for 
the  defect;  he  conducted,  at  a  vast  expense  of 
money,  a  copious  stream,  supplied  from  distant 
springs  by  an  aqueduct,  which,  uniting  magnifi^ 
oenoe  with  utility,  was  the  wonder  and  ornament 
of  his  country. 

A  work,  which  it  was  difficult  to  speak  or  even 
think  of  without  praise,  which  excited  general 
approbation,  was  considered  by  Peregrinus  as  a 
good  opportunity  to  exert  his  talent  at  satire  and 
abuse. 

He  attacked  Herodes  as  vain-glorious  and  os* 
tantatiousi  in  thus  lavishing  his  wealth  on  an  un 


dertaking  which  only  helped  to  make  the  com- 
batanU  effeminate:  he  asserted  that  it  was  more 
useful  to  the  state,  though  a  few  lives  were  lost, 
to  harden  them  by  exposure  to  heat  and  thirst, 
than  to  suffer  the  defenders  of  their  country  to 
e^joy  the  indulgeocies  of  coolness  and  shade. 

After  much  declamation  in  fevour  of  self-denial, 
it  was  observed  that,  on  the  next  celebration  of 
the  games,  he  was  foremost  in  the  crowd  which 
pressed  forward  to  e^joy  the  stream. 

The  ofiice  of  a  censurer  of  mankind,  whatever 
his  motives,  is  not  of  a  kind  to  conciliate  affection, 
but  the  inconsistencies  of  Peregrinus  made  him 
contemptible ;  a  circumstance  highly  mortifying  to 
a  man  hunting  after  popularity,  and  ambitious  of 
posthumous  feme. 

Rendered  desperate  by  disappointment,  he  re- 
solved, on  the  fervour  of  fSdse  philosophy,  to  asto- 
nish the  world,  and  build  his  reputation  on  what 
he  judged  an  imperishable  basis,  by  putting  an 
end  to  his  existence  on  a  ftineral  pile. 

Being  questioned  as  to  the  end  he  had  in  view, 
he  said,  that  he  meant  to  hold  forth  to  the  world  an 
impressive  example ;  to  teach  men  to  despise  death, 
and  to  bear  pain  with  firmness  and  composure. 
1^  It  was  in  vain  he  was  told  that  a  fear  of  death 
was  implanted  in  our  bosoms  for  the  wisest  pur- 
poses,  and  that  it  was  everyone's  first  duty  to  .  per- 
form the  offices  of  society  in  that  post  in  which 
Providence  had  placed  him. 

**  If  he  imagines,**  said  Lucian,  on  hearing  of  his 
design,  «that  there  is  anything  so  very  heroic  in 
committing  himself  to  the  flames,  I  can  furnish  him 
with  a  long  list  of  fools  and  madmen  who  have 
excelled  in  this  his  fevourite  exit. 

'*In  the  blaze  of  a  fierce  fire,  as  suffocation  is 
immediate,  sensation  ceases  on  the  spot ;  but  on  any 
occasions  which  rouses  their  zeal  or  animates  their 
devotion,  the  Indian  Brahmins  literally  roast  them- 
selves by  slow  fires,  voluntarily  exposing  themselves 
to  the  agonies  of  death  for  several  hours. 

"  If  his  passion  arises  merely  from  being  tired  of 
life,  he  need  only  return  to  his  own  country,  where, 
as  a  parricide  and  an  adulterer,  he  will  instantly 
receive  the  reward  of  his  crimes.** 

"With  all  his  firmness,  the  cynic  appears  to  have 
dreaded  the  fete  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 
He  was  not  without  hopes  that  by  the  interference  of 
his  associates  his  proposed  death  would  be  pre- 
vented. 

But  general  expectation  being  roused,  his  abso- 
lute and  positive  refusal  to  undergo  that  which  he 
had  offered,  besides  lowering  ^iilm  in  the  esteem  of 
his  fi^Uowers,  his  failure  would  have  exposed  him  to 
the  risk  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace, 
who,  on  such  occasions,  are  not  disposed  to  submit 
quietly  to  an  impostor,  who  sporte  with  their  feelings 
and  insults  their  credulity. 

Finding  he  could  expect  nothbg  from  their 
humanity,  he  appealed  to  their  superstition ;  spoke 
of  celestial  communication,  &c.,  which  forbade  the 
execution  of  his  purpose;  but  he  had  gone  too  fer 
to  retreat,  and  finding  that  he  had  no  alternative, 
but  the  death  he  had  chosen,  or  a  more  shocking  one, 
he  prepared  the  pile  with  his  own  hands. 

On  the  day  appointed,  and  during  the  vast  con- 
course of  the  Olympic  games,  he  appeared  with  a 
train  of  attendants,  addressed  the  (people,  and  as- 
serted that  the  evils  be  had  sufiferad,  and  the  pains 
he  had  endured,  were  sufficient  testimonies  of  his 
attachment  to  philosophy  without  the  present  proof. 

He  then  spoke  on  the  vanity  of  life,  and  the  glory 
of  devoting  ourselves  to  death  for  the  benefit  of  others 
but  was  interrupted  by  the  'shouts  of  ,  his  friends, 
who  exclaimed  that  snch  a' man  ought  to  live  fer  the 
sake  of  his  country,  fer  the  instruoti«i  and  edifica- 
tion of  mankind.  These  words  were  Instantly  over* 
powered  by  the  voices  of  a  very  considerable  majority, 
who  insbted  that  a  non-performance  of  that  wUoh  he 
had  promised  was  unworthy  of  the  character  he  had 
assumed,  that  a  philosopherrought  to  set  an  example 
of  consistency  and  feith. 

«  Conduct  him  to  the  pile  !**  r^echdng'^on  every 
side^  filled  our  philosopher  with  terror  and  dismay 


Convinced  that  nothing  but  death,  in  the  manner 
he  had  proposed,  would  satisfy  the  merciless  multi- 
tude, in  a  tremor,  produced  by  agitation  of  body  and 
mind,  he  sunk  on  the  ground :  repeated  faintings, 
succeeded  by  a  ffaver,  made  it  necessary  to  postpone 
the  business. 

A  physician,  who  was  sent  for  to  administer  relief; 
informed  him,  that  if  he  was  so  anxiously  bent  upon 
death,  he  might  save  himself  Ac  trouble  and  cere- 
mony of  publicly  inflicting  it  on  himself,  for  that  the 
fever,  if  unsubdued,  would  soon  release  him  from 
his  cares. 

Peregrinus,  not  relishing  the  proposal,  told  his 
medical  friend,  that  merely  to  die  in  his  bed  was  not 
the  thing  he  wanted;  that  so  common  a  mode  of 
going  out  of  the  world,  unnoticed  and  uniqpplauded, 
had  neither  the  charm  of  novelty,  nor  the  attraction 
of  popular  admiration. 

^  After  a  struggle  of  several  weeks,  between  his 
fears,  his  disease,  and  his  pride,  the  fisver  left  him» 
and  he  positively  fixed  the  time  and  place  at  which 
he  would  execute  his  purpose. 

On  the  16th  July,  A.D.165,  and  in  the  2a6th 
Olymp.,  such  was  the  formal  style  in  which  it  was  an- 
nounced, he  ascended  for  the  last  time  a  pile,  which  he 
had  constructed  with  his  own  hands.  Three  noiles  from 
Olympia,  on  the  evening  of  a  serene  day,  and  the 
moon  shining  with  a  silver  light,  Peregrinus  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  public  eye,  with  a  long  train  of 
followers,  and  others,  whom  cuiiodty  or  admiration 
had  attracted.  Laying  aade  his  mantle,  his  walkt 
and  his  staff,  he  set  fire  to  the  febric  he  had  formed  of 
fir  and  other  materials;  then  scattering  incense 
around  him,  and  turning  his  fece  to  the  south,  he 
exclaimed  in  a  loud  voices  "  Genii  of  my  ancestors^ 
open  your  arms  to  receive  me  f*  and,  leaping  into  the 
flames,  was  soon  reduced  to  ashes. 

Thus  terminated  the  career  ef  a  man  who  may  be 
said  to  have  rendered  himself  extraordinary  by  hie 
crime9»  and  the  manner  of  his  death. 


HZNT8   FOB   TABLB  TALK. 

No.  VL 

BXFORX  HaKAKrASIU-THX  BRKAKFAST  TABLK— -A  SXXT€H 

— corFKx-cur   chat— coFrxx-DaiMxiNG— too   hot 

'     — OBTTIVO    AN    APrXTITE — ^A&ABIAIT     MIGHTS— DIA- 
LOODE   CONnXUNKD— A.PPXAL. 

Br  some  mistake  or  other  I  got  up  a  little  sooner 
than  usual  the  other  morning.  When  I  entered  my 
parlour  the  room  had  a  dean  but  cold  look  which 
half  inclines  to  make  you  shiver,  like  the  sun  in  a 
dear  wintry  day.  The  hearth  was  unsullied  with 
ashes,  and  the  coals  in  the  grate,  though  blasingy 
were  black  and  square.  The  fire  was  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  the  flames  and  smoke  gambolled  in  the 
chimney  like  childhood.  Betty  was  just  in  the  act 
of  unfolding  the  damask  table-cloth.  With  a  sden- 
tific  sweep  it  was  out^ead  in  the  ur,  and  descended 
on  to  the  table  as  [gently  as  a  flake  of  snow.  Na» 
ture's  own  hand  gave  'grace  to  the  drapery  at  the 
comers,  and  the  edge  of  every  fold  formed  an  illus- 
tration of  Hogarth's  line  of  beauty. 

It  was  necessary  to  my  comfort  that  I  should  em- 
ploy myself  until  breakfast  was  ready,  bearing  in 
mind  the  thousand  times  repeated  lines  of  Watts' 
<  Bitty  Bee  * — 

**  For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  sdll,  j 
For  idle  hands  to  do,** 

Which  is  somewhat  contradicted  by  an  old 
saying, — "  that  it  is  better  to  do  mischief  than 
be  idle.**'  I  was  not  in  a  humour  to  read,  and 
it  was  agunst  my  grain  to  tat  lodung  at  my  fin- 
gers. Pens,  ink,  and  paper  were  lying  invitingly  on 
the  side  table,  but  to  write  before  breakfiut  was  out 
of  the  question,  so  I  began  to  act  the  limner,  and 
sketch  the  scene  before  me— the  break&st  table. 
The  ti^le,  covered  with  the  doth,  was  the  firrt  things 
then  as  the  cups  and  saucers,  bread,  butter,  eggf» 
egg  cups,  plates,  and  all  the  necessary  et  cetera  wero 
pLced  upon  it  by  Betty,  I  placed  them  on  paper 
with  pen  and  ink.  You  see  the  sketch  on  the  oppo* 
site  page,  dear  Mr  Editor,  and  oould  the  reader  ie« 
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edflEee,  a  cup  of  whidi  tbe  Vuir*«  daughter  hM  in 
iter  band. 

Theo.  Ha!  ha!  ha!    All  artists  do  not  atttod 
T«ry  oloselj  to  appn^tiatonass  of  custom  and  cos- 


JsNTAc  Coffee  seams  to  be  so  conaeeted  in  my 
mind  with  Arabia,  that  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the 
idea. 

Thso.  Wine*  sherbet  was  tbeir  oofiee,  oakes  and 
fruit  tbeir  bread  and  butter,  and  dates  tbeir  ^ggs. 


Thus  £ur  had  I  proceeded,  when  1  suggested  to  my- 
self,  that,  in  writing  in  such  a  strain,  I  was  likely  to 
bare  nothing  more  than  **  my  labour  for  my  pains.** 
That  it  was  too  thick  and  muddy  for  any  one  to 
wade  through.  That  it  was  *<  flat  and  unprofitable,** 
and  so  *<  weary,**  or  rather  <*  wearisome,'*  as  to  re- 
quire all  the  animating  powers  of  the  subject— * 
ooflbe — to  arouse  the  reader.  The  time  is  gone  by 
when  « amusing  and  instructive  dialogues**  would  be 
tolerated.  It  would  require  a  flrst-rate  pen,  and  a 
tiiottsand  tfanes  more  wit  than  you  possess,  good 
mytdf,  to  render  the  tiling  bearable.  Besides,  tiie 
bveakliMt-table  is  not  the  plaee  for  such  conversation. 
The  pair  who  would  sit  down  for  an  hour  at  a  time, 
and  propose, as  in  the  dialogue,  would  deserve  nothing 
less  than  to  be  made  President  and  Vice  of  a  Temper- 
anee  Society  (and  no  disparagement  to  that,  either). 
Moveover,  the  buffoonery  respecting  the  '*hot 
coffee**  is  very  miserable.  Such  nonsense  is  only 
tolwated  in  <  Blackwood.*  The  original  b  poor, 
and  detracts  greatly  from  the  merits  of  those  inimit- 
al>le  colloquies,  and  every  copy  must  be  shocking.* 

Ilins  did  /  condemn  what  mysdf  had  written  ; 
and  there  followed  a  wavering  of  mind  whether  the 
flames  should  consume  it  or  not.  I  did  not  like  the 
idem  of  so  much  clean  paper  being  sullied  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  so  the  decision  was,  to  refer  to  the  London 
Journalist  for  judgment,  who  will  perhaps  consider 
the -matter  worth  putting  to  a  jury  of  readers. 

So  here  you  have  it,  Mr  Editor,  with  prologue 
and  epilogue.  Is  the  verdict  to  be  •*  guilty  *'  or  "  not 
guilty  "  ?  whether  from  judge  or  jury,  I  bow  to  the 
decision. 

BooKwoan.  I 

*  We  are  not  aoquamted  with  all  the  dialogae  of  this 
sort  in  'Blackwood' ;  but  with  respect  to  what  we  have  seen 
of  it,  wc  must  diflier  with  our  friend  Bookwobm.    The 

.  animal  spirits  arageonine,  and  thnae  are  half  the  secret  in 
all  **  admirable  fooling."    The  reat  must  consist  of  sobtla 

,  intimations  of  thought ;  and  there  is  no  want  of  those.— Ed. 


MORB    POSTS    ON   THB   lOB. 

[Wz  have  the  greater  pleasure  in  giving  insertion 
to  the  A>llowing  communication  of  one  of  our  fair 
Readers,  inasmuch  as  it  speaks  of  Mr  Heraud*s 
'  Judgment  of  the  Flood,*  a  poem  which  it  has  been 
upon  our  conscience  not  to  have  quoted  sooner.] 

DxAK  Sia, — It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  per- 
used, in  No.  44,  your  article,  *  Ice  with  Poets  upan 
it*  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  those 
same  poets  whom  you  have  exhibited  so  gracefully 
cutting  figures  on  the  ice.  Shelley,  Wordsworth, 
Milton,  Redi,  and  Phillips  play  their  parts  with 
equal  honour  to  their  original  skill  and  your  critical 
taste.  You,  of  course,  are  not  unaware  of  the  fine 
use  which  Cowper  has  made  of  the  subject  in  *  The 
Task,*  since  you  have  mentioned  the  fancy  of  Cathe- 
rine the  Second :  the  quotation  was,  however,  too 
trite  for  such  pages  as  yours,  which  rightly  affect  the 
choice  and  the  recherche.  But,  as  a  lover  of  German 
literature,  I  cannot  let  the  occasion  pass  without 
alluding  to  the  beautiful  descriptions  connected  with 
skaiting  in  some  odes  of  Klopstock. 

The  <  Odes*  of  Klopstock,  says  a  writer  in  the 
« Foreign  Review,* — ^written  for  relaxation  during  the 
composition  of  'The  Messiah*— exhibit  the  writer  as 
a  man,  a  poet,  a  lover,  a  friend,  a  husband,  a  patriot, 
and  a  Christian.  Neither  has  he  been  ashamed  to 
register  his  fiivourite  amusements.  In  the  exercise 
of  ilMiting  and  horse  .riding  he  much  delighted,  nor 
has  he  left  them  uncelebrated. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  one  of  his  '  Odes 
on  the  former  theme.     It  is  intitled 


TH£   lOK-COUaSE. 

Too  oft  is  in  eternal  night 

The  great  name  of  inventors  tomb'd  ; 

What  they,  inquisitive 

Discovered,  we  enjoy ; 
But  them  doth  honour  guerdon  too?  ;' 

Who  nam*d  to  thee  the  daring  man  [ 
Who  first  on  mast  uplifted  sail  ?  ^ 

Ah  i  passed  not  away 

£*en  the  renown  of  him 
Who  for  the  very  feet  found  wings? 

And  shall  he  not  immortal  be. 

Who  found  for  us  both  health  and  joys«- 

Whicb  ne'er  the  horse  bestow*d,   ^ 

Courageous  in  the  course— 
Which  e*en  the  dance  possesses  not  ? 

And  shall  my  name  immortal  be  ? 
I  to  the  slipping  steel  invent 

Its  cunning  dance.     Alon^ 

It  flies  with  lighter  swings 
In  circles  fairer  to  behold. 

Thou  knowest  each  alluring  sound 
Of  music,  therefore  to  the  dance 

Give  melody.     Both  moon 

And  forest  hear  the  soimd. 
When  hasty  flight  its  horn  commands.* 

Oh  youth  !  who  know*st  to  animate' 
The  water-cothurn,  and  more  swift 
Dancest.     Leave  to  the  town 
Its  chimney.     Conae  with  me 
Where  beckons  thee  the  crystal's  plain. 

How  it  in  vapours  shrouds  its  light ! 

How  softly  winter's  coming  day 

Illumes  the  lake  I     Like  stars   ' 
The  shining  rime  o*erstrew'd 

The  night  above  the  crystal's  plain. 

How  still  about' us  the  white  fidd ! 

How  sounds  by  the  young  frost  the  path !  .' 

Far  thy  oothum*s  sound 

Betrays  thee  unto  me, 
When,  fleet  one,  from  the  sight  thou  hait^st ! 

Have  we  not  for  the  feast  enough 
Of  bread  ?— of  joyful  wine  ?     The  air 

Of  winter,  for  the  meal, 

Sharpens  the  appetite ; 
Wings  on  the  feet  still  more-— still  more  1 

Turn  thee  unto  the  left.     I  will 
Me  to  the  right  half-circling  turn. 
Take  thou  the  swing  as  thou 
May'st  see  me  take  it.     So  (* 
And  now  fly  swiftly  past  me— fly ! 

Thus  we  the  serpentine  career 
Upon  the  long  shore  soaring  go.  j 

Be  not  too  artful.     That 

Position  I  love  not. 
Nor  Preisler  would  it  imitate.   "^^ 

Whereto  art  listening  from  the  shore  ? 

Unskilful  skaiters  yonder  sound-^ 
Over  the  ice  not  yet 
The  hoof  and  load  have  passed. 

Nor  yet  the  nets  gone  under  it. 

At  other  times,  thy  ear  marks  aU-*  ' ' 
Hear  how  the  death-tone  plains  opoo 

The  flood !     How  sounds  it  now 

Thus  differently !— How 
Sounds  it  when  miles  down  gapes  the  frost  1 

Backward !— Let  not  the  glitt'ring  path 
Seduce  thee  from  the  shore  to  go ; 

For  where  it  hides  yon  deep, 

Haply,  the  waters  stream— 
Haply,  the  fountains  bubble  up.  * 

Death  streams  out  from  the  wave  unheard? 
Death  rushes  from  the  secret  fount  I 

Tho'  lightly  as  this  leaf 

Thou  glidest  thither.     Ah  ! 
Touth,  thou  may'st  sink  and  perish  ytt  I 


The  literal  fidelity  with  which  this  transition 
seems  to  be  dx^uted  (to  say  nothing  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  Klopstock's  lyrical  compositions)  gives  the 
above  a  quaint  turn  of  expression,  which,  however, 
wilLnot  be  displeasing  to  the  Reader,  who  will  Uke 
the  trouble  to  understand  the  ode,  and  imagine  him- 
self in  the  situation  of  the  skaitem  described  in  it. 

Another  piece  of  Klopstock's,  called  -*  The  Art  of 
Half* — a  giant  who  is  said  to  have  invented  the  art 
of  skaiting  (according  to  the  Scandinavian  mytho- 
logy) is  of  still  more  intricate  structure.  It  has, 
nevertheless,  been  highly  praised  by  Madame  Me 
Stael,  and  well  deserves  her  eulogy.  In  the  De- 
cember number  (1881)  of  <  Fraser's  Magazine*  a 
translation  of  this  ode  is  g^ven,  but  it  is  too  long  for 
quotation,  and  I  am  afraid,  would  with  difficulty  be 
rendewd  intelligihle.  It  is  composed  in  a  kind  of 
dialogue  between  three  bard%  and  is  distinguished 
by  much  life  and  character.  The  heroine  of  the 
lyric  drama  is  conveyed  in  a  sledge  down  the  ice- 
torrent  surrounded  with  skaiters,  and  listening  to  a 
youth  behind,  who  joyously  impels  forward  the  car, 
in  which  she  veposes.  *<The  youth  the  maiden 
loves,  and  she  loves  him,  they  celebcate  to*day  their 
Wiptial-day.'* 

The  translations  of  thiie  very  difficult  pieces,  I 
have  been  told,  were  executed  by  Mr  Heraud,  the 
author  of  those  two  singnlatly  extraordinary  poems-— 
<  The  Judgment  of  the  Flood,*  and  *  The  Descent 
into  Hell,*  to  whose  pen  we  are  also  indebted  for  the 
two  articles  in  tiie  <  Foreign  Review,'  and  <  Fras^fs 
Magazine,*  in  which  they. occur.  Neither  has  he 
forgotten  the  subject  itself  in  his  own  poetry.  There 
is  an  allusion  in  <  The  Judgment  of  the  Flood '  to  that 
infernal  ice  described  by  Milton,  in  the  passage 
quoted  by  you  from  «^The  Paradise  Lost.*  The 
allusion  occurs  in  Mr  Heraud*s  description  of 
*^Dudael;*  it  is  as  follows: 

«*  The  Sanar  aped 

"^   His  ice-bolts  through  the  wide  waste  wilderness,    ] 

\x  And,  from  hb  black  surcharged  cloud  aloft. 
Made  desolation  yet  more  desolate 
With  cold,  whereto  the  cold  within  the  land  ' 

J)f  Hades,  or  the  frozen  tracts  of  Hell 
Wme  comparable  onfy ;  so  intense. 
Extreme,  and  bitter ;  and  it  smote  all  things, 

.    And  in  the  heart  of  all  things  mortal  burn'd  ; 
\£ree,  bole  and  branches,  with  the  writhen  bolt 
Of  winter  blasted,  leafless,  harkless,  sapless. 
Base  and  of  life  devoid ;  and  herb  and  weed 

,    Wither*d ;  and  in  their  headlong  torrent  flooda; 
Congeal'd,  and  stiffen'd  to  a  stony  sheet. 
The  wild  steed  stood  aghast,  whom  rein  had  ne'er 
Check'd,  now  by  more  than  human  vigour  curb'd, 
'  And  in  the  human  veins  the  vigorous  blood 
Was  shackled,  and  the  rivers  of  the  heart 
Were  as  a  seal'd  fountain,  and  the  veins 
Parch'd  became  brittle  Uke  to  glass,  and  broke. 
Or  hardenM  into  raarblew     Over  them 
The  ice-wind  wrought   its  work;    but   on  the 
ground 

:    They  clasp'd  the  bosom  of  mattmal  earth, 
Unconscious,  and  the  spiHt's  misery 
Had  made  the  flesh  insensible  to  change." 

Take  also  the  following  scene  from  '  The  Descent 
into  Hell':— 

**  Hell  slowly  unfolds'her  adamantine  door 

Hell  hath  her  gates  unfolded.     Lo !  as  it  were 
A  mausoleum  vride  as  chaos,  or 

The  Ninth  of  Space,  «n  infinite  Sepulchre, 

JTet  wall'd  about ;  the  Ward  of  Death  and  Sin     . 

Not  siknt ;  sleep  with  Hope,  is  alien  here. 

,   Lo  1  shadovry  thrones  and  phantoms  there- within 
Inaugurate,  crown'd  strangely.     Spectres  vast 
As  of  blue  ice  compart,  and  making  din 

As  shadowy,  phantom  sounds,  their  voice  a  blast 

Heard  o'er  the  polar  wEId*s  vacuity. 

That  goes  imquestionHi  on,  lost  and  aghast. 

Seeking  for  ought  to  guide  iu  voyage  by. 
One  barren  stamp,  a  soliUry  stooe, 
Half^diuieL-Jhalf-whistle,  and  finds  no  reply. 
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SUNDAY    IN    LONDON. 

{The  Editor  hanng  been  busy  with  a  new  poem 
which  be  is  about  to  publish,  intitled  <  Captain  Sword 
«nd  Captain  Pen/  takes  the  liberty  of  substituting 
for  his  usual  leading  article  the  following  remarks 
under  the  above  title,'  which  he  wrote  some  time  ago 
for  the  <  Weekly  True  Sun/  and  which  the  proprie- 
tors of  that  paper  (with  the  liberality  that  characte- 
rises them  in  all  their  dealings)  have  kindly  permitted 
him  to  reprint.  They  appeared  when  the  newspaper 
in  question  was  young,  and  had  nothing  of  its  pre- 
sent  sale ;  so  that  they'  will  be  new  to  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  our  readers.  The  rest  will  have  the 
kindness  to  put  up  with^the  repetition  for  the  sake  of 
their  old  acquaintance,  the  author.] 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  deal  of  good  stuff,  of  some 
sort  or  another,  inherent  or  associated,  there  is  in 
every  possible  thing  that  can  be  talked  of;  and  how 
it  will  look  forth  out  of  the  dullest  windows  of  com- 
mon-place, if  sympathy  do  but  knock  at  the  door. 

There  is  that  house  for  instance,  this  very  Sunday, 
]t^o.  4  Ballycroft  row,  in  the  Smithy  ;  did  you  ever 
see  such  a  house,  so  dull,  so  drearily  insipid,  so  very 
jrainy-bad- Sunday  like?  old,  yet  not  so  old  as  to  be 
venerable ;  poor,  yet  not  enough  so  to  be  pitied ;  the 
bricks  black  ;  the  place  no  thoroughfare ;  no  chance 
of  a  backney-coach  going  by ;  the  maid-servant  has 
just  left  the  window,  yawning.     But  now,  see  who  is 
turning  the  corner,  and  comes  up  the  row.     Some 
eminent  man,  perhaps?     Not  he.     He  is  eminent 
for  nothing,  except  among  five  or  six  fellow-appren- 
tices, for  being  the  best  hand  among  them  at  turning 
A  button.     But  look  how  he  eyes,  all  the  way,  the 
house  we  have  been  speaking  of — see  how  he  bounds 
up  the  steps — ^with  what  a  face,  now  cast  down  the 
area,  and  now  raised  to  the  upper  windows,  he  gives 
his  humble  yet  impressive  knock — and  lo !  now  look 
at  the  maid-servant*s  face,  as  she  darts  her  head  out 
of  the  window,  and  instantly  draws  it  back  again,  ra- 
diant with  delight.     It  is  Tom  Hicks,  who  has  come 
up  from  Birmingham  a  week  befoie  she  expected 
liim.     The  door  is  opened  almost  as  soon  as  the  face 
IS  seen ;  and  now  is  there  love  and  joy  in  that  house, 
and  consequently  a  grace  in  the  street,  and  it  looks 
quite  a  different  place,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the 
loving  and  the  wise. 

Thb  is  our  secret  for  making  the  dullest  street  in 
the  metropolis,  nay  the  squalidest  and  worst,  put  forth 
some  flower  of  pleasantness  (for  the  seeds  of  good 
find  strange  comers  to  grow  in,  could  people  but  cul- 
tivate them)  :  and  if  our  secret  is  not  productive  to 
everybody,  it  is  no  fiiult  of  ours :  nay,  for  that  mat- 
ter, it  is  none  of  theirs ;  but  we  pity  them,  and  have 
reason  to  think  ourselves  richer.  We  happened  to 
be  walking  through  some  such  forlorn-looking  street 
with  the  late  Mr  Hazlitt,  when  we  told  him  we  had  a 
charm  agunst  the  melancholy  of  such  places ;  and  on 
his  asking  what  it  was,  and  being  informed,  he  ac- 
knowledged, with  a  look  between  pleasure  and  sor- 
row, that  it  was  a  true  one.  The  secret  came  home 
to  him ;  but  he  could  have  understood,  though  he 
had  not  felt  it.  Fancy  two  lovers,  living  in  the  same 
street,  either  of  whom  thinks  it  a  delight  to  exist  in 
the  same  spot,  and  is  happy  for  the  morning  if  one 
look  is  given  through  the  window-pane.  It  puts 
your  thoughts  in  possession  of  the  highest  and 
most  celestial  pleasure  on  earth.  No  *<  milk-white 
thorn  that  scents  the  evening  gale**  is  necessary  to  it, 
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though  it  is  a  very  fitting  accompaniment.  The 
dullest  street,  the  dullest  room  upon  earth,  is  suf- 
ficient, and  becomes  a  spot  radiant  beyond  the  dreams 
of  princes.  Think  of  George  the  Fourth  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  splendour  of*  Windsor  Castle,  and 
then  of  this  poor  maid-servant,  with  her  health,  her 
youth,  and  her  love,  looking  in  the  eyes  of  the  man 
she  is  fond  of,  and  hardly  able  to  speak  for  gratitude 
and  joy.  We  grant  that  there  is  no  comparison,  in 
one  sense,  between  the  two  individuals,  the  poor  old 
King,  with  his  efforts  at  being  fine  and  happy,  and 
the  poor  young  girl,  with  her  black  worsted  stockings 
and  leaping  bosom,  as  happy  as  her  heart  can  make 
her.  But  the  contrast  may  serve  to  remind  us  that 
we  may  attribute  happiness  wrongly  in  fine  places, 
and  miss  it  erroneously  in  common  ones.  Windsor 
Castle  is  sufficient  beauty  to  itself,  and  has  poetical 
memories ;  but  in  the  commonest  street  we  see  there 
may  be  the  richest  real  joy. 

Love  is  not  peculiar  to  London  on  Sundays :  they 
have  it  even  in  .Edinburgh,  notwithstanding  what  a 
fiur  charmer  in  <  Tait's  Magazine '  tells  us,  with  such 
a  staid  countenance,  of  the  beatitudes  of  self-reflec- 
tion into  which  her  countrymen  retire  on  that  day. 
Otherwise,  out  of  love  alone,  we  might  render  our 
dull- looking  metropolitan  Sabbath  the  brightest  day 
in  the  week.     And  so  it  is,  and  in  Edinburgh  too» 
and  all  the  Sabbath-day  world  over ;    for  diough, 
seriously  speaking,  we  do  not  deny  the  existence  of 
the  tranquil  and  solitary  contemplations  just  alluded 
to,  yet  assuredly  they  are  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
thoughts  connected  with    every- day  matters;    and 
love,  fortunately,  is  an  every-day  matter,  as  well  as 
money.     Our    Sunday  streets    look    dull    enough, 
Heaven  knows,  especially  in  the  more  trading  parts 
of  the  metropolis.     At  the  west  end  of  the  town,  in 
Marylebone,  and  the  squares,  it  l6oks  no  duller  than 
it  does  on  other  days ;  and  taking  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  there  is  no  real  Sunday  among    the   rich. 
Their  going  to  church  is  a  lounge  and  a  show  ;  their 
meals  are  the  same  as  at  other  times;    their  evenings 
the  same ;  there  is  no  difference  in  the  look  of  their 
houses  outside.     But  in  the  city,  the  Strand,  &c., 
the  shutting-up  of  the  shops  gives  an  extreme  aspect 
of  dulness  and  melancholy  to  the  streets.     Those 
windows,  full  of  gaiety,  and  colour,  and  bustle,  being 
shut,  the  eyes  of  the  houses  seem  put  out.     The 
clean  clothes  and  comparatively  staid  demeanour  of 
the  passengers  make  no  amends  for  the  loss;    for 
with  the  exception  of  special  friends  and  visitors, 
lovers  in  particular,  it  is  well  understood  in  London 
that   Sunday  is  really  a  dull  day  to  most  people. 
They  have  outlived  the  opinions  which  gave  it  an 
interest  of  a  peculiar  sort,  and  their  notions  of  reli- 
gion haye  become  either  too  utilitarian  or  too  dieer* 
ful  to  admire  the  old  fashion  of  the  day  any  longer. 
Rest,  with  insipidity,  is  its  character  in  the  morning, 
newspaper  reading  excepted :  church  is  reckoned  dull, 
perhaps  attended  out  of  mere  habit  <*  and  for  the  sake 
of  example^"  or  avoided  from  day  to  day,  till  non- 
attendance  becomes    another  habit:    dinner  under 
any  circumstances  is  looked  to  with  eagerness  as  the 
great  .relief;  the  day  then  brightens  up  with  the 
help  of  an  extra  dish,  pudding,  or  friend ;  and  the 
visits  of  friends  help  to  make  the  evening  as  lively  as 
it  well  can  be  without  the  charm  of  business  and 
money-taking.     Should  there  be  no  visitors,  the  case 
is  generally  helpless.     The  man  and  wife  yawn,  or 
are  quiet,  or  dispute ;  a  little  bit  of  book  is  read,  till 


the  reader  complains  of  **  weak  eyes,**  or  says  that  it 
is  unaccountable  how  sleepy  reading  makes  him,  ooiu 
sidering  he  is  so  «  fond  **  of  it ;  bibs  are  pulled  up 
about  the  gentleman's  chin,  and  gowns  admired  by 
their  fair  wearers;  and  the  patients  lounge  towards 
the  window,  to  wonder  whether  it  is  fine,  or  is  clear- 
ing  up,  or  to  look  at  the  rain-drops,  or  see  what  Mrs 
Smith  is  doing  over  the  way.  The  young  genUemen 
or  ladies  look  at  the  Bible,  or  the  calendar,  or  the 
army-lut,  or  the  last  magazine,  or  their  trinkets, 
and  wonder  whether  Richard  will  come;  and  the 
little  children  are  told  not  to  sing. 
But  the  lovers  t 

These,  however,  we  shall  keep  till  the  last,  agree- 
ably  to  the  demands  of  climax. 
But,  stay  a  moment — 

So  tender,  or  rather,  according  to  Mr  Benfham*8 
philosophy,  so  "extra- regarding  prudent,**  and  so 
'<  felicity-maximising,**  is  our  heart,  that  we  fear  we 
may  have  been  thought  a  little  hard,  by  those 
whom  we  have  described 'as  uniting  a  sleepiness 
over  their  books  with  a  profession  of  astonishment  at 
their  tendency,  considering  they  are  **  so  fond  of 
books.**  But  mistake  us  not,  dear  non-readers  who 
happen  to  be  reading  us,  or  who  read  a  newspaper 
though  you  read  little  else.  Nothing  would  we  ever 
willingly  say  to  the  useless  mortification  of  anybody, 
much  less  of  those  who  love  anything  whatsoever, 
especially  a  newspaper;  and  all  the  hu\t  we  find 
with  you  is,  for  thinking  it  necessary  to  vindicate 
your  reputation  for  sense  and  sjrmpathy  on  one  par- 
ticular score,  when  you  might  do  it  to  better  advan- 
tage by  regretting  the  want  of  the  very  fondness  you 
lay  claim  to.  For  in  claiming  to  be  fond  of  books, 
when  you  are  not,  you  show  yourselves  unaware  of 
the  self-knowledge  which  books  help  us  to  obtain; 
whereas,  if  you  boldly  and  candidly  expressed  your 
regret  at  not  being  fond  sf  them,  you  would  show 
that  you  had  an  understanding  so  far  superior  to 
the  very  want  of  books,  and  far  greater  than  that  of 
the  mechsnical  scholar,  who  knows  the  words  la 
them,  and  nothing  else.  Tou  would  show  that  you 
knew  what  you  wanted,  and  were  aware  of  the  plea- 
sures that  you  missed :  and  perhaps  it  would  turn 
out,  on  inquiry,  that  you  had  only  been  indifferent 
to  books  in  the  gross,  because  you  had  not  met  with 
the  sort  of  reading  suitable  to  your  turn  of  mind. 
Now,  we  are  not  bound  to  like  books  unsuitable  to 
us,  any  more  than  a  poet  is  bound  to  like  law-books, 
or  a  lawyer  the  study  of  Arabic,  or  a  musician  any 
books  but  his  own  feelings;  nor  is  anyone,  more 
than  the  musician,  bound  to  like  books  at  all,  pro- 
vided he  loves  the  things  which  books  teach  us  to 
love,  and  is  for  sowing  harmony  and  advancement 
around  him,  in  tones  of  good-humour  and  encourage- 
ment, to  the  kindly  dance  of  our  planet. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  sights  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  the  metropolis — ^to  «s,  of  course,  particularly 
so-*but  justly  also  to  all  well-disposed  and  thinking 

Christians ^is  the  numerous  shops  exhibiting  weekly 

papers  for  sale— the  placards  of  our  hebdomadal 
brethren,  blue,  yellow,  and  white,  vociferous  with 
Urge  types,  and  calling  the  passenger*8  attention  to 
Parliamentary  investigations,  monstrous  convictions, 
horrible  murders,  noble  philanthropies,  and  the  hu- 
manities of  books,  theatres,  and  the  fine  arts.  Justly 
did  the  divine  heart,  who  suffered  his  disciples  to 
pluck  the  ears  of  com,  and  would  have  the  sheep 
extricated  from  the  ditch  on  a  Sabbath,  reftise  to 
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I  suppose,  upheld  him.  Tbe  cAU%e  was  tbis,M  I4is- 
cowered,  when  he  cheeked  with  %  «mile  the  gratula- 
tkma  I  was  offering  him  on  bis  supposed  gains: — He 
had  been  struggling,  he  sud,  for  years  to  keep 
his  footing  in  England,  but  the  struggle  went 
against  him.  It  was  not  that  it  was  toilsome^— 
Un\  he  did  not  fear ;  but  the  ilght  was  not  fair, — the 
labour  was  not  clean.  This  concert  he  had  given 
•s  a  last  trial—*  And  you  succeeded  ? '  I  cried.  <  The 
room  was  full — but  it  was  with  free  admissieme,*  he 
quietly  replied.  You  may  beliere,  sir,  I  wished 
myself  anywhere  else  than  where  I  was,  sitting  op- 
posite the  man  whom  I  felt  that  I  had  been  a  party 
in  injuring ;  though  no  such  thought,  I  do  believe, 
entered  his  mind.  He  continued,  *  I  am  now  on 
the  eve  of  departure  for  another  country — where,  an 
inward  voice  tells  me,  better  fortune  will  be  my 
mead.'  And  it  was  true:  everything  was  preparing 
Ibr  removal.  Those  walls,  witnesses  of  so  much 
liappiness-i-happiness  which  evidently  had  had  its 
source  alone  in  the  riches  of  the  heart  and  mind  of 
their  master— walls,  which  had  resounded  with  so 
much  thst  was  kind,  hospitable,  brilliant,  and  har- 
monious,— ^were  now  being  despoiled  of  their  taste- 
ftil  decorations;  and  everything  threatened  that 
tbe  man  whose  kind  heart  and  great  genius  bad 
hallowed  the  spot,  was  now  dreaming  of  other  lands.** 
*<  By  Jove  I  that  was  well  danced  1  **  cried  George 
£ldridge,  as,  springing  from  his  seat,  he  ran  off  to 
eompliment  the  object  of  his  admiration. 

The  old  gentleman  smiled  to  find  he  had  been 

storying  to  unlistening  ears.     It  was  not  tbe  first 

time. 

W.   R.    ^ 

♦^•»  We  doubt  whether  the  complaint  of  our  re- 
apected  Correspondent  is  in  this  instance  well  founded. 
Music  is  a  luxury,  not  a  necessity :  at  least  it  is  so 
thought ;  it  goes,  at  all  events,  upon  the  principle 
of  attraction,  and  if  it  cannot  attract  money  out  of 
pockets,  as  well  as  a  cheaper  attention,  we  know 
not  that  a  moral  ground  of  complaint  lies  against 
the  non-payers.  The  desideratum  is  to  refine 
their  tastes;  and  this  consummation,  indeed,  such 
remonstrances  as  the  present  may  help  to  bring 
sibout,/by  showing  how  worthy  of  all  acknowledg- 
ment the  labours  of  the  accomplished  are  held  to  be  by 
Bberal  minds.  We  confess  we  have  never  thought 
the  readiness  to  accept,  or  to  [beg,  orders,  a  very 
handsome  or  considerate  thing  on  the  part  of  peo- 
ple who  can  aflEbrd  to  pay  for  them.  We  should  be 
ashamed,  for  instance,  to  avail  ourselves  of  orders 
furnished  by  a  good  actor  or  musician  in  no  very 
nourishing  circumstances,  and  then  go  and  lay  out 
the  value  of  them  in  tarts,  or  a  trinket,  or  any  other 
-superfluity. 

AMBIGUOUS   mOFHITS. 

Thomas  Learmouth,  otherwise  called  the  Rhymer, 
«  native  of  Ercheldouoe  in  [the  Merse,  is  reported  to 
liave  lived  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  He 
was  iamoiu  for  his  predictions  of  Tuture^vents.  On 
the  day  of  Alexander's  death,  the  Earl^of  Marah 
asked  him,  whether  anything  extraordinary  woald 
happen  next  day  ?  <*  To-nxurow,*'  answered  ThoraM, 
**  will  be  heard  the  most  vehement  wind  that  was  ever 
known  in  Scotland."  When  the  news  of  tbe  King*s  death 
arrived,  **that,  said  Thomas,  «  was  the  wind  of  which 
I  spake."  Fordun  relates  this  story  as  a  proof  of 
his  prophetic  spirit  There  is  still  a  better  story 
related  of  Apollonius  Tyanaeus  by  Philoetratuifllib'. 
iv.  c  43.  An  eclipse  happened  at  Rome  in^the 
days  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  at  the  same  time 
there  was  a  violent  thunder  storm!  Appolonius, 
lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  said,  "  ta-rati  rt  fjnyx. 
uat  »K  trrat ;  i,  «.  «<  something  great  or  extra- 
erdinary  will  come  to  pass,  and  will  not.*'  No  one 
•could  understand  tbe  sense  of  this  enigma ;  however^, 
it  was  soon  explained ;  for  a  goblet  in  the  hands  of 
Nero  was  struck  with  lightning,  and  yet  he  himself 
escaped  unhurt.  This,  according  to  the  admirers  of 
Apollonius,  was  the  remarkable  thing  which  was  to 
happen  and  not  to  happen.— Z>oZry»«pfc'#  AnnoU  of 
$mtland 
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BIKTH-DATS   AND   OTHER   AKNIVERSAEIXS. 

March  4.  Ash- Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  Lent, — 
a  season  so  called  from  the  Saxon  Lenten,  or  Lengthen^ 
tuU;  that  is  the  lengthening  of  day-Kght.  The  ob- 
servance of  abstinence  at  this  season  is  a  memorial  of 
the  &sting  of  Jesus.  It  is  little  retained  except 
among  Catholics,  and  it  is  very  much  qualified  with 
them.  Brand  quotes  an  amusing  clause  ooneeming 
it  from  one  of  the  Roman  Casuists;  nam^y, 
that  **  beggars  which  are  ready  to  affamish  for  want, 
may  eat  what  they  can  get." 

Ash- Wednesday  is  so  called  from  the  custom  for- 
merly prevailing  of  blessing  ashes  on  this  day,  and 
signing  the  people's  foreheads  with  them  at  church, 
in  token  of  the  *<  dust  and  ashes  "  nature  of  man« 
The  ashes  were  those  of  the  palm-branches  conse- 
crated on  Palm- Sunday. 

Ash- Wednesday  is  no  longer  anything  with  us 
but  a  name ;  and  Lent  means  little  but  a  season  in 
which  people  eat  too  much  fish  and  egg-sauce,  and 
go  to  the  theatres  in  black  to  hear  oratorios. 

Same  day,  1650  (according  to  Chalmers: — Gorton 
says,  1652).  At  Worcester,  the  son  of  an  attorney, 
John  Lord  Somers,  a  celebrated  lawyer  and  states- 
man,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
and  a  man  of  great  taste  in  literature, — tbe  patron  of 
Addison  and  Steele,  and  promoter  of  the  fame  of 
Milton.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  genuine  lover 
of  freedom;  but  to  have  shown,  in  advancing  its 
interests,  something  of  the  superfluous  subileiy  of  a 
legal  breeding,  which  subjected  him,  among  other 
charges,  to  that  of  currying  too  much  favour  with  the 
King  (William  III),  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  tho 
Whigs  in  power.  An  unfavourable  view  of  this 
conduct  would  trace  it  to  an  aristocratieal  leaven  in 
his  own  nature;  a  fiivourable  one,  to  his  ulterior 
considerations  of  what  was  best  for  all  His  taste  in 
literature  would  argue  for  the  latter  conclusion.  Of 
the  former,  an  anecdote  of  him  in  his  youth  might 
be  regarded  by  some  as  a  prognostic  As  it  is  an 
amusing  one,  and  shows  his  father  in  a  light  of 
homely  joviality,  we  here  repeat  it.  The  name  of 
the  landlord  gives  it  an  additional  zest  in  these  days, 
though  the  old  gentleman  would  have  hazarded  no 
such  brusqucrie  to  its  present  bearer.  It  is  curious, 
by  the  way,  that  the  name  of  Cobbett  is  always 
found  in  connexion  with  Anti-Toiyism.  It  was  that 
of  one  of  the  Republican  colonels  in  Cromwell's  time. 
— Old  Mr  Somers  (the  bbgraphers  tell  us)  used  to 
frequent  the  taverns  in  London,  and  in  his  way  from 
Worcester  was  wont  to  leave  his  horse  at  the  George 
at  Acton,  where  he  often  made  mention  of  the  hope- 
ful son  he  had  at  the  Temple.  Cobbet,  who  kept 
the  inn,  hearing  him  enlarge  so  much  in  praise  of 
his  son,  to  compliment  the  old  gentleman,  cried, 
**  Why  wont  you  let  us  see  him.  sir?"  Tlie  father, 
to  oblige  his  merry  landlord,  desired  the  young  gen- 
tleman to  accompany  him  so  far  on  his  way  home ; 
and  being  come  to  the  George,  took  his  landlord 
aaide,  and  said  "  I  have  brought  him,  Cobbet,  but 
you  niu*t  not  talk  to  him  as  you  do  to  me ;  he  will 
■ot  aoflfer  such  fellows  as  you  in  his  company." 

—  6,  1474.  At  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany,  of  a  noble 
family,  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti,  whom  the 
lovers  of  energy  in  its  visible  aspect  think  the 
greatest  artist  that  ever  lived.  Ariosto  (in  not  one  of 
his  happiest  compliments)  punning  upon  his  name, 
calls  him 

Micjiel,  pi6  ohe  mortal,  Angiol  divino,-^ 
Michael,  tbe  more  than  man.  Angel  divine;       "^ 

and  pursuing  the  allusion,  it  may  be  said  that  there 
is  much  of  the  same  difTerence  between  him  and 
Raphael,  as  there  is  between  their  namesakes,  the 
warlike  archangel  Michael,  in  *  Paradise  Lost,'  and 
Raphael,  "the  aflfable  archangel."  But  we  must 
own  it  appears  to  us,  that  Raphael,  by  a  little  ex- 
aggeration, could  have  done  all  that  Michael  Angelo 
did ;  whereas  Michael  Angelo  eould  not  have  com- 
posed himsdf  into  the  tranquil  perfection  of  Ra- 
phael Raphael's  Gods  and  Sybils  are  as  truly  grand 
M^thofC  of  Buonarroti ;  while  the  latter,  ovtof  an  iiH 


stinet  of  inferiority  in  intellectual  and  moral  grandeur, 
eould  not  help  ekeing  out  the  power  of  his  with  some- 
thing of  a  convulsive  strength, — an  ostentation  of  mus- 
clesand  attitudes.  His  Jupiter  was  a  Mars  intellectual- 
ised.  Raphael's  was  always  Jupiur  himself,  needing 
nothing  more,  and  including  the  strength  of  beauty 
with  that  of  miycsty ;  as  true  moral  grandeur  does 
in  nature.  Michael  Angelo  was  great  in  sculpture 
as  wdl  as  painting,  and  was  the  chief  builder  of  the 
magnificent  church  of  St  Peter.  He  also  wrote  a 
number  of  sonnets,  partaking  of  the  austere  character 
of  his  genius.  He  was  short  in  stature,  but  of^ener* 
getic  and  venerable  aspect ;  though  Torrigiano,  the 
sculptor,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  when  they  were  at  school 
together,  broke  the  bridge  of  his  nose  with  a  blow  of 
his  little  violent  fist,  and  left  it  flattened  for  life;  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  busts  of  him. 

Same  day,  1482.  At  Florence,  of  a  noble  fiunily, 
Francesco  Guicciardini,  an  excellent  statesman  and 
historian,  diffuse  in  his  narratives,  but  sagacious,  and 
a  lover  of  truth.  W^e  regret  we  can  only  speak  of 
him  from  the  judgments  of  others,  never  having  read 
his  history.  Like  most  of  the  great  men  of  Italy,  he 
also  wrote  verses. 

TO   THB    FAL8B   ONB. 


-  Their  perfome  gone. 


Take  these  aeain  ;  for  to  the  noble  nlnd 

Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  given  prove  jnkind." 

Take,  backe  thy  gyftc — ^'tis  deare  no  mors 

Sithe  false  have  prov'd  the  wordes  I  tmstsd*       ) 

Dimme  are  its  gemmes,  soe  bryghte  before 
Each  lynke  by  Treach'rie'a  breathe  if  riisteid^ 

Firme  are  those  lynkes  of  purest  golde 
(Too  firm  to  bee  a  trifler's  token ne) 

Stille  with  unshakenne  strengthe  they  holde — 
They  are  not— like  thy  false  vowe — brokenne! 

Thou  sbould'st  have  given  a  rode  ehaine 
Of  buddes  that  fiide  as  ev'ntng  closes. 

And  even  tbenne  too  welle  I  weane. 

Thy  hearte  had  chang'd,  before  thy  voses. 

Tbenne  as  each  perfumed  leafe  and  flowre 
Of  its  fraile  linkes  had  dropt  awaye, 

I  might  have  counted  houre  by  houre 
The  progresse  of  thy  love's  decaye. 

M.  S.  B.    t 

SOMANCB   OF   RBAL    UVB- 

'lX. A   HUMAN   WILD    BEAST   APPARCNTLT  TAMR»» 

[From  a  curious  piece  of  Gemum  autobiography 
just  published,  intided  <Helnrich  Stilting.'  The 
author  was  a  friend  of  Goethe's.  We  do  not 
tak6  for  granted,  as  he  does,  the  thorough  conver* 
sion  of  the  imhappy,  and  most  probably  wretchedly 
educated,  subject  of  the  present  story;  bttt  the 
tnan,  like  odier  himian  beings,  has  a  geras  of  good- 
ness in  him,  and  the  contrast  of  hit  poor  wift% 
patience  and  kindness  is  afiecting.] 

During  supper,  in  the  evening,  Glockner  related 
a  very  remarkable  tale  regarding  his  brother-in-law, 
Freymuth,  which  was  to  the  following  effect: — 
Madame  Freymuth  was  Glockner's  wife's  sister, 
and  of  one  mind  with  her  concerning  religion  ;  the 
two  sisters  therefore  came  frequently  together,,  with 
other  friends,  on  the  Sunday  afternoon ;  they  then 
recapitulated  the  morning's  sermon,  read  in  the 
bible,  and  sang  hymns.  Freymuth  could  not  bear 
thb  at  all ;  he  was  an  arch  enemy  to  such  things, 
yet,  notwithstanding,  he  went  diligently  to  church 
and  sacrament,  but  that  was  all ;  horrible  oaths, 
drinking,  gaming,  licentious  conversation,  and 
fighting,  were  his  most  gratifying  amusements,  in 
which  he  passed  his  time,  after  his  business  waa 
finished.  When  he  came  home  in  the  evening,  and 
found  his  wife  reading  the  bible,  or  some  other 
edifying  book,  he  began  to  swear  in  a  dreadful 
manner,  and  to  say  to  her,  "  Thou  canting  pietlstio 

D ,  knowcst  thou  not,  that  I  will  not  have  thee 

read  ?"  He  then  seized  her  by  the  hair,  dragged 
her  about  upon  the  ground,  and  beat  her,  tffl  the 
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blood  gushed  from  her  noM  and  mouth ;  however, 
•l»e  did  not  tay  a  word,  but  when  he  left  off,  the 
embraced  hit  knees,  and  besought  him  with  many 
tears,  to  be  converted  and  change  his  course  of 
life;  he  then  kicked  her  away  from  him  with  his 
leet.  and  said,  **  That  I  will  not,  thou  wretch !  I 
will  be  no  hypocrite,  like  thee.**  He  treated  her 
in  the  same  manner,  when  he  knew  that  she  had 
been  in  company  with  other  pious  people.  In  this 
way  he  had  acted  ever  since  his  wife  had  been  of 
different  sentimenu  to  himseIC  But  now,  only 
within  the  last  few  days,  Frejrmuth  had  become 
intirely  changed,  and  that  in  the  following  man- 
ner:-^ 

Freymuth  took  his  departure  for  the  fiur  at 
J^rankfert.  During  this  time,  his  wife  was  intirely 
at  liberty  to  live  as  she  pleased ;  she  not  only  went 
to  visit  other  friends,  but  also  occasionally  invited 

*  considerable  number  of  them  to  her  house ;  this 
ahe  did,  also,  last  Easter  frir.  Once,  when  many 
of  them  were  assembled  in  Freymuth*s  house,  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  and  were  reading,  praying,  and 
singing  together,  it  pleased  the  mob  not  to  suffer 
tlus;  they  came,  and,  first  of  all,  broke  all  the 
windows  within  their  reach,  and,  as  the  house  door 
was  fiutened,  they  burst  it  open  with  a  strong  pole. 
The  company  in  the  parlour  were  alarmed  and 
terrified,  and  everyone  sought  to  hide  himself ^as 
well  as  he  could.  Madame  Freymuth  alone  re- 
mained, and,  on  hearing  the  house  door  broken 
open,  she  stepped  out  with  a  light  in  her  hand* 
Several  of  the  mob  had  already  burst  in,  whom  she 
met  in  the  halL  She  smiled  at  the  people^  and 
aaid,  good  humouredly,  **  Neighbours !  what  is  it  you 
want  T*  immediately  they  were  as  though  they  had 
received  a  beating ;  they  looked  at  each  other,  were 
ashamed,  and  went  quietly  home  again.  The  next 
morning  Madame  Freymuth  sent  for  the  glazier  and 
carpenter,  in  order  to  restore  everything  to  its 
-pmpm  state;  this  was  done,  and  scarcely  was  all 
finished,  when  her  husband  returned  from  the  fiur. 

*  He  immediately  observed  the  new  windows,  and 
therefore  asked  his  wife  how  that  had  happened? 
She  told  him  the  pure  truth  circumstantially,  and 
concealed  nothing  from  him,  but  sighed,  at  the 
aame  time,  in  her  mind,  to  God  for  assistance ;  for 
she  believed  nothing  else  but  that  she  would  be 
dreadfully  beaten.  Freymuth,  however,  did  not 
think  of  that,  but  was  mad  at  the  outrage  of  the 
mob.  His  intention  was  to  take  cruel  revenge 
upon  the  villains,  as  he  called  them ;  he,  therefore, 
commanded  his  wife,  with  threats,  to  tell  him  who 
they  were  that  had  committed  the  outrage,  for  she 
bad  seen  and  recognized  them. 

*  «<Ye6,  dear  husband  r  said  she,  **l  will  tell 
ibee ;  but  I  know  a  still  greater  sinner  than  they 
all  together;  for  there  was  one  who,  for  the  very 
same  reason,  beat  me  most  dreadfully.** 

Freymuth  did  not  understand  this  as  it  was 
meant;    he  flew  into   a   passion,   beat  upon    his 

breast,  and  roared  out,   **May  the   D fetch 

him  and  thee  too,  if  thou  dost  not  this  moment 
tell  me  who  it  was.** — <**  Yes,"  answered  Madame 
Freymuth,  "  I  will  tell  thee ;  revenge  thyself  upon 
him  as  much  as  thou  wilt;  Mom  ttrt  the  man  that 
did  it,  and  art,  therefore,  worse  than  the  people  who 
only  broke  the  windows.*'  Freymuth  was  mute,  and 
as  if  struck  by  lightning ;  he  was  silent  awhile ;  at 
length  he  began,  **  God  in  heaven,  thou  art  in  the 
right  I  I  have  certainly  been  a  real  villain  !  I  am 
wishing  to  revenge  myself  on  people  who  are  better 
than  I !  Yes,  wife !  I  am  the  most  wicked  wretch 
upon  earth  !  He  jumped  up,  ran  up  stairs  to  his 
bed-room,  lay  there  three  days  and  three  nights, 
flat  upon  the  ground,  ate  nothing,  and  only  occa- 
sionally took  something  to  drink.  His  wife  kept 
him  company  as  much  as  she  could,  and  helped 
him  in  prayer,  that  he  might  obtain  fiivour  with 
Cod,  through  the  Redeemer. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  he  rose  with 
bis  mind  at  ease,  praised  God,  and  said,  '<  I  am 
now  assured  that  my  grievous  sins  are  forgiven 
me  r  From  that  moment  he  has  been  quite 
another  man,  as  humble  as  he  was  proud  before, 


as  meek  as  he  had  been  previously  wrathful  and 
daring,  and  as  heartily  pious  as  he  had  before  been 
impious. 

This  man  would  have  been  a  subject  for  my 
friend,  Lavater.  The  expression  of  his  countenance 
was  the  maddest  and  wildest  in  the  world;  it 
needed  only  a  single  passion,  for  instance,  anger, 
to  be  excited,  and  the  animal  spirits  required  only 
to  extend  every  muscle  of  his  fiice,  and  he  would 
have  appeared  raging  nuid.  But  now  he  is  like  a 
lion  turned  into  a  lamb.  Peace  and  serenity  are 
impressed  upon  every  muscle  of  his  countenance^ 
and  this  gives  him  an  aspect  as  pious  as  it  was  pre- 
viously brutal. 

FOOD. 

[Tbi  following  article,  translated  from  'a  local  work 
on  *  Boulogne  sur  Mer,'  applies  particularly  to  the 
edible  productions  of  that  place;  but  It  bears  a 
general  interest ;  for  who  is  not  interested  in  eating 
and  drinking  ?  And  the  French  are  considered  to 
have  advanced  a  step  before  us  in  the  chymical  analysis 
of  nutritive  substances.] 

Tbi  animal  productions  that  serve  the  purpose  of 
nutrition  are  the  muscles,  membranes,  and  all  the 
tissues  of  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  pig,  the  hare,  the 
rabbit,  poultry,  wild  fowl,  and  a  great  variety  of 
fish ;  both  sea  and  fresh-water  fish ;  together  with 
shell-fish  and  Crustacea.  In  each  of  these  substances 
reside  certain  principles  which  concur  with  remark- 
able energy  in  the  formation  of  chyle,  and  the  quick 
reparation  of  all  the  powers :  —  these  are  peUtttne, 
Jibrinet  aOmmine,  and  ozmazome ;  but  these  nutritive 
principles  do  not  always  exist  in  the  same  propor- 
tions. They  vary  according  to  the  age  and  species 
of  the  animal.  Gelatine  abounds  in  young  animals; 
in  adult  animals,  JIbrine  predominates.  Albumine  is 
found,  more  or  less,  in  all.  Ozmazome  is  scarcely 
present  at  all,  in  the  calf  and  pullet ;  but  in  the  ox, 
and  other  full-grown  animals,  it  Is  very  abundant. 
It  is  to  this  substance  that  broth  owes  its  colour,  its 
aromatic  odour,  and  agreeable  flavour. 

In  examining  their  mode  of  action  on  the  animal 
economy,  it  will  not  be  diflScult  to  distinguish  the 
cases  in  which  one  or  the  other  of  these  substances 
should  be  perferably  employed. 

Gelatine  is  obtained  by  a  decoction  in  water  of  all 
the  soft  parts  of  animals ;  but  particularly  the  skin, 
the  tendons,^membranes,  and  glands.  The  bones,  also, 
being  pulverised,  furnish  a  great  quantity.  It  does 
not  digest  as  easily  as  is  commonly  believed.  This 
mistaken  notion  causes  it  to  be  lavished  on  the  con- 
valescent, and  generally  on  those  whose  fiiiling 
strength  is  the  result  of  a  bad  state  of  the  organs  of 
digestion.  It  is  very  nourishing,  but  too  relaxing. 
When  |it  does  digest,  it  speedily  produces  an  cim- 
bonpoini,  the  character  of  which  is,  the  paleness  and 
softness  of  the  flesh.  Gelatine  is  never  strictly  pro- 
per, unless  all  the  animal  functions  are  in  a  healthy 
state,  and  in  cases  where  a  meagre  state  of  body  is 
not  the  result  of  any  derangement  of  the  stomach. 
For  temperaments  in'which  the  white  fluids  predo- 
minate, its  reUixing  properties  should  be  corrected  by 
aromatics  [or  some  other  stimulant,  such  as  wine, 
spices,  &c. — ^the  mode  of  action  is  then  totally  differ, 
ent,  and  it  becomes  essentially  tonic  and  strength- 
ening. 

Fihrine  constitutes  more  particularly  the  flesh  of 
animals ;  it  is  generally  easy  of  digestion.  It  fur- 
nishes a  large  proportion  of  chyle,  and  leaves  little  or 
no  residuum ;  it  enriches  the  constitution  by  increas- 
ing the  size  and  strength  of  all  the  tissues,  quickens 
the  sensibility,  and  gives  energy  and  activity  to  all  the 
functions.  But  to  obtain  these  results,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  fihrine  should  be  united  with  onnazome  $ 
otherwise,  its  effecto  will  be  nearly  the  same  as  those 
of  all  the  white  parts  of  animals. 

Albumine,  of  which  the  white  of  an  egg  is  wholly 
formed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  yolk,  b  coagulated 
and  hardened  by  heat  to  a  degree  that  resists  all 
efforts  of  digestion.  Its  nutritive  properties,  ana- 
lagous  to  those  of  milk,  are  not  to  be  reh'ed  on,  un- 
less when  it  is  employed  in  a  half-liquid  states  whe* 


ther  alone,  or  combined  with  other  animal  8ub» 
stances, — then  it  is  easily  digested  and  assimilated.  . 
Ozmazome  is  obtained  by  the  washing  in  cold 
water  of  any  brown  flesh :  an  extract  is  made  of  it, 
which  IS  not  nutritive,  but  which  acts  on  the  vital 
fpropriitee)  properties  in  a  manner  eminently  stimu« 
latlng,  it  penetrates  the  whole  system  of  circulation 
excites  the  power  of  assimilation,  and  determines  the 
chyliferous  vessels  to  appropriate  to  themselves  s 
greater  proportion  of  the  nutritious  principles. 
Now,  it  will  be  readily  conceived  that^  the  flesh  of 
adult  animals,  containing  at  once  fibrine  and  gelatine^ 
the  properties  of  which  are  advantageously  modified 
by  ozmazome,  would  be  the  food  best  adapted  for 
lymphatic  constitutions,  where  there  is  a  disposition 
to  scrophula,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  organs 
require  stimulus ;  but,  for  the  same  reasons,  it  should 
be  taken  very  moderately  by  those  who  are  inclined  to 
plethora,  to  active  hsmorrhages,  or  other  accuto 
affections.' ,  It  would  be  particularly  injurious^  to 
nervous  temperaments,  and  wherever  there  is  any 
irritation  of  the  organs  of  sensibility,  unless  tern* 
pered  by  a  mixture  of  vegetable  food. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  flesh  of  animals  applies 
equally  well  to  poultry.  Domestic  fowl  have  white 
flesh,  similar  in  its  effects  to  that  of  young  quadrupeds  % 
whereas  wild  fowl  and  game  in  general  have  brown 
flesh,  more  resembling  that  of  adult  quadrupeds. 

Fish  do  not,  like  birds  and  quadrupeds,  contain 
the  principle  which  stimulates  the  digestion ;  they 
contain,  however,  a  large  proportion  of  nutriment, 
the  absorption  of  which  is  more  or  less  easy  in  differ- 
ent individuals.  There  are,  indeed,  persons  who  can 
only  eat  particular  kinds  of  fish ;  and  others  to 
whom  it  is  altogether  injurious,  and  in  whom  it  ex- 
cites an  ardent  thirst.  The  immediate  action  of  fisb 
on  the  animal  economy,  is  not  direct,  like  thai 
manifestly  produced  by  any  aliment  in  which  otsia« 
zome  predonunates ;  neither  are  the  fluids  and  solids 
renewed,  as  by  gelatine  or  fibrine;  but  in  a  manner 
much  more  calm.  To  this  property,  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  referred  the  constitution  of  our  seamen  ;. 
it  is  also  to  the  mild  and  tranquil  digestion  of  this 
food  that  we  may  attribute  the  uniformity  of  their 
actions  and  habiu. 

Some  authors  have  written  that  fish  produce  obsti- 
nate cutaneous  affections,  ulcers,  adynamic  feversy 
and  scurvy.  We  think  that  there  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient distinction  made  here  between  the  salt  and 
smoked  fish,  and  the  fresh.  Sharp  seasonings  may 
affect  the  skin  and  the  vital  fluids ;  we  have  often 
observed  these  effects;  but  scorbutic  diseases,  and 
cutaneous  affections,  in  general,  are  extremely  rare 
among  our  seamen ;  whence  we  conclude  that  fish 
is  a  wholesome  food,  proper  in  all  cases  not  requir- 
ing a  stimulating  dieL 

P  The  most  common  shell-fish  In  Boulogne,  used  as 
food,  are  oysters,  lee  peipnet,  and  muscles.  Oysters 
are  easy  of  digestion,  and  may  agfee  with  weak  sto- 
machs ;  but  they  are  rather  relaxing.  Robust  persons 
eal  considerable  quantities  of  them  without  Incon* 
venienoe,  their  relaxing  properties  tending  to  correct 
the  effects  of  too  nourishing  a  diet.  Les  peignez, 
analogous  to  oysters  in  texture,  are  far  from  being  as 
easy  cf  digestion ;  and,  though  boiled  with  aromatics 
and  other  provocations,  are  proper  only  for  persons 
of  very  strong  digestion.  In  all  other  cases,  they*ar» 
not  only  improper  (eontraire)  but  positively  injurious. 

Muscles,'from  their  abundance  on  the  rocks  bathed 
by  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Boulogne  furnish  a  com* 
mon  article  of  food,  and  are  a  most  important  resource 
for  the  poor.  Mucous  as  oysters,  they  act  in  the 
same  manner  on  the  animal  economy ;  but  they  are 
justly  mistrusted,  because  it  sometimes  happens  that 
they  produce  serious  indigestions,  attended  with  vio- 
lent pains  in  the  head  and  stomach,  difiSculty  of 
breathing,  puffing  of  the  face,  and  a  red,  sharp,  and 
stinging  eruption  over  the  whole  body ;  momentary 
coryza,  and  sometimes  convulsions.  It  is  remarkable 
that  these  effects  do  not  depend  upon  the  quantity 
eaten.  For  example :  several  persons  will  make  e 
plentiful  repast  on  muscles,  and  not  be  at  all  incom* 
moded ;  one  of  the  party  will  eat  but  two  or  thre^ 
and,  a  short  time  after,  will  experlencethe  tSeets  we 
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hmre  described ;  on  another  oocaaion,  perhaps,  all  the 
party  will  be  affected,  more  or  less,  in  a  similar 
manner.  What  can  we  conclude  from  this  irregu- 
larity, but  that  muscles  have  sometimes  poisonous 
properties,  dependant  upon  the  state  of  their  fluids, 
the  nature  of  the  substances  on  which  they  feed,  or 
the  degree  of  purity  of  the  waters  in  which  they  live? 
There  may  also  be  some  predisposition  of  the  sto- 
mach, favourable  to  the  action  of  these  properties. 
Bat  the  observation  of  a  long  course  of  years  has 
demonstrated,  that  the  muscles  taken  on  the  rocks  of 
£quihen,  which  are  uncovered  only  in  very  low 
tides,  are  rarely  unwholesome ;  whereas  those  taken 
nearer  to  the  coast  are  by  no  means  so  wholesome. 
This  shows  that  their  poisonous  properties  depend 
partly  upon  the  causes  we  have  assigned.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  brown  tubercle  in  the  centre,  vul- 
garly called  the  tongue»  is  the  most  common  cause 
of  indigestion — for  those  persons  who  are  careful  to 
remove  this  are  not  incommoded.  It  is  observed, 
also,  that  if  the  muscle  be  moistened  in  vinegar, 
before  it  is  eaten,  iu  ill  qualities  are  neutralised.  It 
is  important,  then,  always  to  observe  this  rule,  if  one 
would  avoid  accidents,  always  accompanied  with  pain, 
aoziety»  &e.  &c. 

'  The  Crustacea  are  not  rare  in  the  country ;  but  they 
eat  only  the  crab,  the  lobster,  and  the  shrimp.  They 
are  diflScult  of  digestion,  especially  the  two  first. 
Though  they  all  form  a  solid  and  very  nourishing 
food,  they  ought  not  to  be  u«ed  without  aromatics 
and  spices  sufficiently  stimulating  to  prevent  indi- 
gestion ;  even  then,  they  are  only  fit  for  strong  and 
vigorous  stomachs. 

The  lobster  is  liable  to  affections  which  sometimes 
render  it  unwholesome.  Its  ill  properties  reside 
eq>ecially  in  a  red  substance  called  the  coral,  which 
18  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  eggs,  still  very 
small,  and  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  On 
the  1st  of  September  1824,  five  persons  suffered  from 
indigestion,  followed  by  prostration  of  strength, 
hiccough,  violent  colics,  faintings,  and  other  symptoms 
of  the  most  alarming  nature — in  consequence  of 
eating  of  a  lobster,  with  the  flesh  of  which  was  mixed 
the  eoral,  cut  in  small  pieces.  An  evident  proof 
that  it  was  the  coral  that  caused  the  evil  was,  that  a 
nzth  person,  who  was  of  the  party,  having  had  the 
precaution  to  put  aside  the  morsels  of  that  part  which 
had  fallen  to  his  share,  suffered  no  inconvenience 
whatever.  As  it  has  not  been  ascertained  at  what 
precise  period  the  lobster  becomes  unwholesome,  and  it 
is  impossible  exactly  to  describe  any  characters  by 
which  that  state  may  be  recognized,  it  is  advisable 
habitually  to  reject  the  coral. 

VKOKTABLE    FOOD. 

The  various  vegetables  used  as  food,  differ  as  well 
in  their  action  on  the  animal  economy,  as  in  the 
quantity  of  nutriment  they  contain.  As  our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  examine  each  severally,  we  shall 
separate  them  into  sections,  comprehending  all  the 
analogies. 

7%e  Farinaeeout.  Of  these  vegetables,  wheat  is 
undoubtedly  the  one  most  generally  employed.  The 
abundance  of  gluten  and  nutritious  matter  that  enter 
into  its  composition,  render  it  preferable  for  the 
making  of  bread ;  it  digests  with  the  greatest  fiicility, 
and  furnishes  a  large  portion  of  chyle.  The  exclu- 
sive use  of  this  kind  of  food,  however,  occasionsa 
superabundance  of  blood.  Great  bread^aters  have 
the  vascular  system  full;  the  pulse,  though  strong, 
remarkably  slow ;  and  in  general,  a  tendency  to  ple- 
thora. Their  muscles  become  more  strong  and  ro- 
bust, but  they  have  not  the  quickness  of  movement, 
and  the  elasticity  of  persons  who  live  upon  more 
stimulating  food.  The  functions  of  the  mind  also 
have  less  activity,  and  the  sensibility  seems  blunted. 
This  state  of  apparent  calmness  always  conceals  the 
elements  of  inflammatory  maladies,  intense  in  pro- 
portion to  the  more  or  less  superabundance  of  the 
sanguine  fluid.  Such  a  diet  is  improper,  therefore, 
for  persons  of  a  strong  and  stout  constitution,  or  per- 
sons subject  to  hemorrhage,  to  the  impulsion  of  blood 
to  the  head,  &c,  but  it  would  be  useful  in  cases  of 
great   nervous   inrttabih'ty,    when  the   hematoit  U 


viciated,  as  in  scurvy ;  or  where  debility  and  poverty 
of  blood  announce  a  deficiency  of  the  nourishing 
juices. 

Farinaceous  vegetables  are  valuable  aliments, 
gentle  in  their  action ;  and  a  mixture  of  them  with  ani- 
mal productions,  is,  in  some  sort,  the  complement  of 
the  nourishment  of  man  :  but  their  quantity  should 
be  proportioned  to  the  constitution,  and  to  the  pre- 
dispositions which,  according  to  sex  or  age,  determine 
the  liability  to  different  affections. 

Bread  made  of  pure  wheat  is  the  best  and  the 
lightest;  all  its  principles  are  almost  intirely  ab- 
sorbed. That  in  which  other  flour  is  introduced — 
such  as  barley,  rye,  oats,  or  the  fecula  of  potato,  is 
not  only  more  compact,  but  also  slower  of  digestion. 
The  former  sulu  best  for  sedentary  or  inactive  per- 
sons, because  their  digestive  powers  have  less  energy; 
but  the  second  is  best  for  the  working  classes.  It 
makes  them  less  sensible  of  the  imperious  calls  of 
hunger,  during  the  hours  devoted  to  labour.  Hot 
bread  is  always  heavier  than  stale ;  and  in  all  cases, 
crust  digests  more  readily  than  crumb,  because  the 
latter,  being  much  softer,  requires  little  mastication ; 
while  the  former,  being  more  masticated,  absorbs  more 
saliva,  and  demands  less  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
stomach.  Long  mastication  is  absolutely  necessaty 
to  an  easy  digestion.  Too  little  attention  is  paid  to 
this  fact,  and  to  this  omission  many  evils  are  attribut- 
able. It  cannot  be  too  earnestly  recommended  to 
weak  and  delicate  persons  to  divide  and  temper  their 
food  in  the  mouth,  as  completely  as  possible,  before 
it  is  entrusted  to  the  stomach. 

The  Legwndnout.  In  the  number  of  aliments  of 
this  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  comprehend  the  roots  of 
certain  vegetables,  their  leaves,  their  stalks,  their 
seeds,  and  even  their  flowers.  These  parts  contain 
different  degrees  of  nutriment,  and  ought  to  be 
gathered  at  the  most  favourable  period  of  vegetation. 
Thus,  carrots,  lettuces,  asparagus,  gourds,  peas,  cauli- 
flowers, &c.  are  used  only  when  the  roots,  leaves, 
stalks,  seeds,  Stc  respectively,  abound  with  sap ;  and 
each  contains  the  nourishing  and  peculiar  juices  des- 
tined to  the  full  growth  of  the  vegetable.  In  fine, 
if  the  stalks  were  fully  developed,  the  roots  would 
become  dry  and  woody,  the  leaves  hard  and  oortace- 
ous ;  they  would  no  longer  be  susceptible  of  diges- 
tion, and  would  even  cease  to  be  nutritious. 

Two  parts  necessarily  exist  in  vegetables :  the  one 
contains  all  that  is  alimentary — ^it  is  the  mucilaginous 
extract ;  the  other  is  the  vegetable  fibre,  which  will 
not  digest,  and  is  constantly  rejected.  Now,  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  more  mucilage  any  vegetable  sub- 
stance may  contain,  and  the  less  of  the  fibrous  part, 
the  more  it  is  susceptible  of  assimilation.  The  legu- 
minous are  by  no  means  so  nutritious  as  the  farina- 
ceous vegetables ;  and  produce  but  a  small  proportion 
of  chyle. 

The  effects  of  a  constant  diet  of  this  kind  are  not 
difficult  to  distinguish  :  the  stomach,  wearied  by  the 
sweet  moist  mucilage  of  leguminous  substances,  fur* 
Dishes  to  the  assimilative  agents  but  little  nutrition, 
and  peculiarly  relaxing ;  thus,  the  contractibility  of 
tbe  heart  is  weakened,  the  skin  loses  its  colour,  and 
the  vital  properties  of  all  the  tissues  become  singu- 
larly relaxed ;  the  blood  itself  becomes  more  liquid ; 
and  a  full  and  swollen  appearance  of^en  announces  the 
want  of  energy  of  the  acquired  constitution.  Such 
diet,  then,  is  contra-indicated  for  persons  of  weak  and 
feeble  habit,  and  especially  for  those  in  whom  the 
white  fluids  predominate.  Neither  are  they  proper 
for  persons  whose  organs  of  locomotion  have  need  of 
vigour  and  activity  ;  nor  those  in  whom  an  habitual 
state  of  indolence  betrays  the  languor  of  the 
functions,  and  the  immintmee  of  a  leuco-phlegmatic 
and  weak  habit  of  body ;  but,  oo  the  contrary,  a 
vegetable  diet  may  be  employed  to  great  advanti^e, 
where  the  thickening  of  the  blood  disposes  to  an  in- 
flaminatory  state.  This  r^men  is  no  less  proper 
when  it  is  desirable  to  temper  nervous  susceptibility. 

Unless  in  such  cases  as  we  have  mentioned,  legu- 
minous vegetables,  mingled  with  different  kinds  of 
meat,  compose  the  best  and  most  wholesome  diet,  be- 
cause this  mixture  of  the  two  is  more  strengthening 
than  vegetables  alone,  and  less  stimulating  than  an 


intirely  animal  diet.  According  to  these  principles, 
the  more  or  less  proportion  of  either  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  constitution  of  the  individual. 

Fruits  are  not  generally  considered  as  food,  but 
rather  as  accessories  en  raiton  of  the  quantity  of  sac- 
charine, acidulous,  or  oily  matter  they  may  contain  ; 
tbe  mucilage  with  which  these  principles  are  united, 
however,  gives  them  nutritive  properties  more  or  less 
decided. 

Tbe  sweet  fruits  used  in  Boulogne  are  apricots, 
plums,  and  the  dried  fruits,  as  figs,  raisins,  &c  The 
sugar  makes  them  particularly  desirable— it  is  of  easy 
digestion  ;  its  assimilation  is  almost  complete.  Per- 
sons who  use  a  great  quantity  soon  become  en^hon^ 
point,  and  even  plethoric ;  but  at  tlie  same  time  it 
seems  that  they  are  slower  in  their  movements,  and 
deficient  in  activity,  which  always  depends  on  the 
elasticity  of  the  muscles.  The  sensibility  also  is 
somewhat  diminished,  and  the  brain  appears  to  act 
with  more  calmness  and  tranquillity.  But  when  the 
sugar  contained  in  the  fruit  presents  itself  in  the  form 
of  a  mass  of  sweet  mucus,  then  its  mode  of  action 
differs,  and  this  new  substance  becomes  relaxing,  oc- 
casions flatulence,  &c  and  all  the  organs  are  weak- 
ened. These  effects  are  especially  remarkable  in  de- 
licate persons,  and  persons  of  weak  digestion. 

Sweet  fruits  are  a  great  resource  for  convalescents, 
and  in  all  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  increase  nu- 
trition ;  but  then  two  conditions  are  necessary : — the 
first,  that  these  fruits  should  contain  as  little  mucus 
as  possible;  the  other,  [that  the  stomach  be  strong 
enough  to  overcome  their  laxative  influence.  In  such 
cases  this  nourishment,  judiciously  mingled  with  sub- 
stances slightly  stimulant,  will  give  strength  to  the 
constitution ;  but  it  will  be  readily  conceived  that  it 
must  be  injurious  whenever  there  is  the  least  predis- 
position to  plethora  or  inflammation. 

The  most  common  of  the  acid  fruits  are  gooseber- 
ries, currants,  cherries,  strawberries,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  raspberries,  mulberries,  oranges,  and  lemons. 
Though  the  acetic,  citric,  malic,  and  moric  acids  con- 
tained in  these  fruits  is  always  mingled  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sugary  mucus,  they  are  not  nu- 
tritious, but  rather  exercise  their  influence  in  exciting 
the  appetite,  and  favouring  the  digestion  of  other 
substances  eaten  at  the  same  time.  It  is  necessary* 
however,  that  they  be  eaten  in  moderation,  otherwise 
they  will  occasion  serious  diserders.  One  of  the 
most  sensible  effects  of  acid  fruits  is  their  action  on 
the  circulation.  The  pulse  beats  slower ;  the  animal 
heat  is  modified  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Tbe  cel- 
lular tissue  is  clogged,  and  this  explains  why  the  fre- 
quent use  of  acids  often  brings  on  a  state  of  leanness  ^ 
but  a  moderate  use  of  them,  especially  when  the 
weather  is  very  warm,  gives  to  tbe  whole  frame  a  sen- 
sation of  refreshing  coolness  that  is  very  useful. 

The  oily  fruits  gathered  in  this  country  are  nuts 
and  walnuts;  but  almonds  and  cocoa-nuu  also  are 
used.  Alone,  they  are  hard  of  digestion,  and 
although  the  oil  they  contain,  united  with  the  vege- 
table pulp,  affords  a  sufficiency  of  nutriment,  it  is 
necessary  to  their  digestion  that  they  should  be  mas- 
ticated until  every  particle  be  completely  crushed.  If 
not  thus  carefully  divided,  the  stonuch  is  wearied 
with  vain  efforts  to  digest  them.  These  fruiu  are 
never  better  assimilated  than  when  fresh,  and  intirely 
triturated  with  the  salivary  juices,  and  never  more 
unwholesome  than  when  they  are  stale,  and  their  oily 
particles  have  begun  to  lose  their  purity.  Oily  fruits 
are  in  general  softening,  and  their  action  on  the 
several  systems  of  organs  tend  to  moderate  their 
functions.  Thus,  persons  who  make  great  use  of 
them  are  stout  without  being  strong;  their  sensi- 
bility  is  in  some  sort  dulled,  and  the  understanding 
dormant. 

THKOPHILOSOFHT. 

He  that  thinks  best  of  man,  thinks  most  worthily 
of  God.  Man,  savage  man, — and  of  civilised  man 
the  more  ignorant  and  besotted  classes,  like  tbe  devils, 
believe  and  tremble ;  not  so  he  who  keeps  ever  in  his 
view  the  high  destinies  of  humanity ;  he,  whatever 
be  his  creed,  believes  and  loves.*- Om/Ziju  of  a  system 
of  Education, 
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OBCARAOTBRS    OF    SHAKSPBARB'B 
PI.AT8. 

B7  WILLIAM   HAZLITT. 

NO.  Till THE   MIDSUMMER    NIOHT's  DKSAM. 

Bottom  the  Weaver  is  a  character  that  has  not  had 
jMstice  done  him.  He  is  the  most  romantic  of  me- 
chanics. And  what  a  list  of  companions  he  has  U^ 
Quince  the  Carpenter,  Snug  the  Joiner,  Flute  the 
Bellows^mender,  Snout  the  Tinker,  Starveling  the 
Tailor ;  and  then,  again,  what  a  group  of  fairy  at- 
tendants. Puck,  Peaseblossora,  Cobweb,  Moth,  and 
Muatard-seed !  It  has  been  observed  that  Shaks- 
peare^s  characters  are  constructed  upon  deep  phisio- 
logical  principles;  and  there  is  something  in  this 
play  which  looks  very  like  it.  Bottom  the  Weaver, 
who  takee  the  lead  of 

**  This  crew  of  patches,  rude  roechameals. 
That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls," 

follows  a  sedentary  trade,  and  he  is  accordingly  repre- 
sented as  conceited,  serious,  and  fantastical.  He  Is 
ready  to  undertake  anything  and  everything,  as  if 
it  was  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  the  motion  of 
his  loom  and  shuttle.  He  is  for  playing  the  tyrant, 
the  lover,  the  lady,  the  lion.  *<  He  will  roar  that  it 
shall  do  any  man*s  heart  good  to  hear  him;**  and 
this  being  objected  to  as  improper,  he  still  has  a  re- 
source in  his  good  opinion  of  himself,  and  **  will  roar 
you  an  *twere  any  nightingale.**  Snug  the  Joiner  is 
the  moral  man  of  the  piece,  who  proceeds  by  mea- 
surement and  discretion  in  all  things.  You  see  him 
with  his  rule  and  compasses  in  his  band.  '  **  Have 
you  the  lion's  part  written  ?  Pray  you,  if  it  be,  give 
it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of  study. '* — **  You  may  do  it 
extempore,**  says  Quince,  <*for  it  is  nothing  but 
roaring.**  Starveling  the  Tailor  keeps  the  peace, 
and  objects  to  the  lion  and  the  drawn  sword.  *<  I 
believe  we  roust  leave  the  kitliog  out  when  all's  done.** 
Starveling,  however,  does  not  start  the  objectbns 
himsdf,  but  seconds  them  when  made  by  others,  as 
fl  he  had  not  spirit  to  express  his  fears  without  en- 
'Couragement.  It  is  too  much  to  suppose  all  this 
intentional :  but  it  very  lackaly  falls  out  so.  Nature 
includes  all  that  is  implied  in  the  most  subtle  analyti- 
eal  distinctions;  and  the  same  distinctions  will  be 
found  in  Sbakspeare.  Bottom,  who  is  not  only 
chief  actor,  but  stage-manager  for  the  occasion,  has  a 
device  to  obviate  the  danger  of  frightening  the  ladies : 
^  Write  me  a  prologue,  and  let  the  prologue  seem  to 
lay,  we  will  do  no  harm  with  our  swords,  and  that 
Pyramus  is  not  killed  indeed;  and  for  better  assur- 
aaee,  tell  them  that  I,  Pyramus,  am  not  Pyramus, 
but  Bottom  the  Weaver :  this  will  put  them  out  of 
ftar.**  Bottom  seems  to  have  understood  the  sub- 
jeet  of  dramatie  illusion  at  least  as  well  as  any  mo- 
dern essayist.  If  our  holiday  mechanic  rules  the 
roast  among  his  fellows,  he  is  no  less  at  home  in  his 
new  character  of  an  ass,  **  with  amiable  cheeks,  and 
f^r  large  ears.**  He  instinctively  acquires  a  most 
learned  taste,  and  grows  fastidious  in  the  choice  'of 
dried  peas  and  bottled  hay.  He  is  quite  familiar 
with  his  new  attendants,  and  assigns  them  their  parts 
with  all  due  gravity.  **  Monsieur  Cobweb,  good 
Monsieur,  get  your  weapon  in  your  hand,  and  kill 
me  a  red-hipt  humble-bee  oa  the  top  of  a  thistle,  and, 
good  Monsieur,  bring  me  the  honey^bag.**  What  an 
exact  kiMwledge  is  here  ^own  of  natural  history ! 

Puek,  or  Robin  Goodfellow,  is  the  leader  of  the 
fiury  band.  He  is  the  Ariel  of  the  'Midsummer 
Nigbt*8  Dream  ;*  and  yet  as  unlike  as  can  be  to  the 
Ariel  in  *  The  Tempest.'  No  other  poet  could  have 
made  two  such  different  characters  out  of  the  same 
fanciful  materials  and  situations.  Ariel  is  a  minister 
of  retribution,  who  is  touched  with  a  sense  of  pity  at 
he  woes  he  inflicts.  Puck  is  a  mad-cap  sprite,  full 
€f  wantonness  and  mischief,  who  laughs  at  those 
whom  be  misleads — **  Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals 
be  r  Ariel  cleaves  the  air,  and  executes  his  mission 
with  the  zeal  of  a  winged  messenger ;  Puck  is  borne 
along  on  his  fairy  errand  like  the  light  and  glittering 
gossamer  before  the  breeze.  He,  is  indeed,  a  most 
epicurean  little  gentleman,  dealing  in  quaint  devices, 
and  faring  in  dainty  delights.  Pro&pero  and  his 
world  of  spirits  are  a  set  of  moralists  :  but  with  Obe* 


roR  and  his  fairies  we  are  launched  at  once  into  the 
empire  of  the  butterflies.  How  beautiftdly  is  this 
race  of  beings  contrasted  with  the  men  and  women 
actors  in  the  scene,  by  a  single  epithet  which  Titania 
gives  to  the  latter,  «*the  human  mortals  !**  It  is  as- 
tonishing that  Sbakspeare  should  be  considered,  not 
only  by  foreigners,  but  by  many  of  our  own  critic^ 
as  a  gloomy  and  heavy  writer,  who  painted  nothing 
but  **  gorgons  and  hydras,  and  ehymeraa  dire."  His 
subtlety  exceeds  that  of  all  other  dramatic  writers, 
insomuch  that  a  celebrated  person  of  the  present  day 
said  that  he  regarded  him  rather  as  a  metaphysician 
than  a  poet.  His  delicacy  and  sportive  gaiety  are 
infinite.  In  the  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  alone, 
we  should  imagine,  there  is  more  sweetness  and 
beauty  of  description  than  in  the  whole  range  of 
French  poetry  put  together.  What  we  mean  is 
this,  that  we  will  produce  out  of  that  single  play 
ten  passages,  to  which  we  do  not  think  any  ten  pas- 
sages in  the  works  of  the  French  poets  can  be  op- 
posed, displaying  equal  fancy  and  imagery.  Shall 
we  mention  the  remonstrance  of  Helena  to  Hermia, 
or  TiUnia's  description  of  her  fiiiry  train,  or  her  dis- 
putes with  Oberon  about  the  Indian  boy,  or  Puck's 
account  of  himself  and  his  employments,  or  the 
Fairy  Queen's  exhortation  to  the  elves  to  pay  due 
attendance  upon  her  favourite,  Bottomj  or  Hippo- 
lita's  description  of  a  chace,  or  Theseus's  answer  ? 
The  two  last  are  as  herolcal  and  spirited  as  the  others 
are  full  of  luscious  tenderness.  The  reading  of  this 
play  is  like  wandering  in  a  grove  by  moonl%ht :  the 
descriptions  breathe  a  sweetness  like  odours  thrown 
from  beds  of  flowers. 

Titania's  exhorUtion  to  the  fairies  to  wait  upon 
Bottom,  which  is  remarkable  for  a  certain  cloying 
sweetness  in  the  repetition  of  the  rhymest,  b  as 
foHows : — 

''Be  kind  and  oourteons  to  dris gentleman ; 
Hop  in  his  walks,  and  ganiM  in  bu  eyes, 
Feed  bun  with  aprieocks  and  dewberries, 
^iHi  purple  grapes,  green  figs  and  mulberries; 
The  faoney-bags  steel  from  the  humble-bees. 
And  for  niglit  tapers  crop  their  waxen  ^gfas. 
And  Hght  them  at  the  flery  ^wwworm%  eyes,  > 
To  kave  my  love  to  bed,  and  to  arise: 
Aad  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies. 
To  fan  the  moon-boams  flrom  Iris  sleeping  eyes ; 
^    Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  emtrteaica." 

The  sounds  of  the  lute  and  the  trumpet  are  not 
more  distinct  than  the  poetry  of  the  foregoing  pas- 
sage, and  of  the  conversation  between  Theseus  and 
Hippolita. 

«<T0Kssi».  Ge,oneofyou,fiadouttbe£H«tar, 
For  now  our  obsenatien  if  perlbnn'd; 
And  sinoe  we  have  the  vawaed  of  the  day 
My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds. 
Uncouple  in  the  western  valley,  go^ 
Despatch  I  say,  and  find  the  forester. 
We  will,  fair  Queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top^ 
And  mark  the  musical  confiision 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

HirrouTA.  I  was  with  Hcroules  and  Cadmus 


When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay*d  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  SparU;  never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding.     For,  besides  the  groves, 
The  skies,  the  fountains^  every  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry.     I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 

Thkskus.  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spar- 
tan kind. 
So  flew^d,  so  sanded,  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 
Crook-knee'd  and  dew-lap'd,  like  Thessalian  bulls, 
'    Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in  mouth  like  bells, 
Each  under  each.     A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  halloo'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn,' 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly : 
Judge  when  you  hear."— 

Even  Titian  never  made  a  hunting-pieoa  <^  a  fmh 
so  fresh  and  lusty,  and  so  near  the  first  ages  of  tha 
world  as  this. 


It  had  been  suggested  to  us,  that  the  *  Midsuoa* 
mer  Night's  Dream/^would  do  admirably  to  ^el 
up  as  a  Christmas  after-piece;  and  our  promp« 
ter  proposed  that  Mr  Kean  should  plsy  the  pait 
of  Bottom,  as  worthy  of  his  great  talents.  He 
might,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  offer  to  play 
the  lady  like  any  of  our  actresses  that  he  pleasedt 
the  lover  or  the  tyrant  like  any  of  our  actors  that  he 
pleased,  and  the  lion  like  *'  the  most  feariul  wiUU 
fowl  living."  The  carpenter,  the  tailor,  and  joiner* 
it  was  thought,  would  hit  the  galleries.  The  young 
ladies  in  love  would  interest  the  side-boxes;  and 
Bobin  Goodfellow  and  his  oompanions  excite  a  lively 
fellow-fieeliog  in  the  cliildren  from  school.  Tbeie 
would  bo  two  courts,  an  empire  within  an  empire, 
the  Athenian  and  the  Fairy  King  and  Qneen,  with 
their  attendanU,  and  with  all  their  finery.  What  an 
opportunity  for  prooessiens,  for  the  sound  of  trum* 
pets  and  glittering  of  spears  1  What  a  fluttering  of 
urchins'  painted  wings ;  what  a  delightful  profusion 
of  gauxe  clouds  and  airy  spiriu  floating  on  tliem  I 

Alas,  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  has 
fluled ;  not  through  the  fault  of  Mr  Kean,  who  did 
not  play  the  part  of  Bottom,  nor  of  Mr  Liston,  who 
did,  and  who  played  it  well,  but  from  the  nature  ef 
things.  The  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dreacn,*  when 
acted,  is  converted  from  a  delightful  fiction  into  a 
dull  pantomime.  All  that  is  finest  in  the  play  is 
lost  in  the  representation.  The  spectacle  was  grand; 
but  the  spirit  was  evaporated,  the  genius  was  fled— ^ 
Poetry  and  the  stage  do  not  agree  well  together. 
The  attempt  to  reconcile  them  in  this  instance  fiula 
not  only  of  effect,  but  of  decorum.  The  ideal  can 
have  no  place  upon  the  stage,  which  is  a  picture 
widmut  perspective :  everything  there  is  in  the  fore- 
ground. That  which  was  merdy  an  airy  shape,  a 
dream,  a  passing  thought,  immediately  beoomes  an 
unmanageable  reality.  Where  all  is  left  to  the  im- 
agination (as  is  the  case  in  reading)  every  drcum- 
stanee,  near  or  remote,  has  an  equal  chaaee  of  bein^ 
kept  in  mind,  and  tells  according  to  the  mixed  im- 
pression of  all  that  has  been  suggested.  But  the 
msgination  cannot  snfiiciently  qualify  the  actual  im- 
preiiions  of  the  senses.  Any  offence  given  to  the 
eye  is  net  to  he  got  rid  of  hy  explanation.  Thus 
Bottom*iB  head  in  the  play  b  a  fantastic  illosion,  pro- 
duced by  nutgic  spdk :  on  the  stage,  it  is  an  assls 
heed,  and  nothing  more;  eertainly  a  tcry  stVMige 
eostume  for  a  gentleman  to  eppear  in.  Faney  can* 
not  be  embodied  any  more  than  a  simile  can  be 
painted;  and  it  is  as  idle  to  attempt  it  as  to  penon- 
ate  tnoM  or  mootukme.  Fairies  are  not  ineredihle» 
but  fiuries  six  feet  high  are  so.  Monsters  are  not 
shocking,  if  they  are  seen  at  a  proper  ^dislanoe. 
When  ghosts  appear  at  mid-day,  when  apparitions 
stalk  along  Cheapside,  then  may  the  <  Midsummer 
Nights  Dream'  be  represented  without  injury  at 
Covent-garden  or  at  Drury-lane.  The  boards  of  a 
theatre  and  the  regions  of  fancy  are  not  the  same 
thing.  ^  _ 

A  SAMPLE  OF 

TBB   SPELLZna  OF    THB   I.ADI£S  XXf 

THB  TIMB  OF  CHARZJBS  I. 

[FaoM  the  I 'Memoirs  of  Dr  Basire.'  The  letter 
was  vrritten  to  him  during  his  exile  in  the  t&ftl 
cause,  by  his  wifie,  a  lady  of  a  good  family,  and  an 
excellent  woman.  Our  extract  is  followed  by  m 
passage  or  two  from  her  other  letters.] 

From  Eglesdif,  Feb.  10.  ICSL. 
«  Mr  Dkaexst  —  I  Haue  receiued  yowrs  from 
Miasina,  dated  the  last  of  November,  which  is  all  I 
haue  receiued.'sens  S.  Morkes  day.  I  haue  and  shal 
praise  God  for  his  gracious  providens  over  you,  in 
delivering  you  from  the  Pope  and  fryars  envie.  I 
pray  God  to  prosper  you  sill  in  the  good  successe  of 
your  ministcry,  and  to  continue  your  prudence  and 
care  ol  yourself.  I  am  sory  for  your  deare  frend 
deth.  Thoue  you  are  not  plesed  to  nam  hin^  yet  I 
thinke  I  know  him — Ser  John  Gudrike  brother. 
He  tould  me  his  brother  was  dide  of  a  pluresy  as  he 
was  in  his  voyage  for  Englon.  He  ared  me  for  you» 
and  desired  me  to  remember  him  to  you.  I  eow 
him  as  I  was  retorning  from  bringing  my  Ladf 
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BlaxtoB  m  betr  going  io  see  Ser  Willam  ber  hos- 
bmd,  wich  is  a  presnor  at  M&rttohe  easel  neara 
Cofventry.  My  lady  now  is  at  London,  waiting  if 
abe  can  get  him  relcst,  and  for  the  prewnt  is  pat  of 
iritbfgood  words.  Our  dotter  Mary  is  at  hom  with 
me,  she  is  (I  praise  God)  a  relegos  child,  and  senres- 
able  to  me.  Mr  Hums  bath  tout  her  to  rit.  My 
lady  had  a  great  love  and  care  of  her.  I  found  her 
all  her  close  and  paid  Mr  Broune  for  teching  ber  on 
the  verginaHs.  I  shall  have  a  care  of  all  the  rest  as 
much  as  in  me  lais.  I  ret  to  my  frend  Busby 
aecording  to  jrour  desire  about  Isache,  but  never  had 
ansar  from  him.  I  very  much  desire  if  it  pies 
God  to  settel  you  at  Rome,  that  he  may  com  to  you. 
I  do  think  be  will  be  a  gret  comfort  to  you,  and 
loves  rising  earlly  to  go  to  couU  When  I  tel  him  I 
have  had  letter  from  you,  be  axes  if  you  have 
send  for  him. 

«  •  •  •  • 

**  I  most  kindly  thanke  you  for  your  deare,  loving^ 
and  most  oonstand  care  of  me»  and  I  do  emestlye  de- 
sire to  aprove  myself  what  you  thinke  me  in  your, 
cherrittabl  good  thou  of  me.  All  your  delit  is  wall 
heare,  and  I  shall  pray  and  long  to  bears  of  your 
prospring  in  your  besnes  and  good  settelment  agine ; 
my  vnkle  ret  to  me  that  the  roarchands  had  agroeed 
to  hoH  (lay  on)  every  one  so  much  for  you  to  agment 
yoar  stipend.  I  shall  just  now  rit  to  my  Lady  Blax- 
ton,  and  let  her  know  you  are  wall.  Mrs  Man  and 
Urs  Gttrnett,  the  Daoensons, and  J>r  Clarke  are  wall.' 
My  Lady  Gercon,  I  think,  is  ded,  for  when  I  sair 
her,  theare  was  no  bops  of  Mf.  My  Lady  Huten 
was  wall,  and  remembers  her  to  you.  Ouregood 
foeod,  Mrs  Hungton,  and  ber  husband,  are  both  ded, 
and  Mr  John  Kilinggoul.  All  the  res  of  our  neigh- 
boura  and  our  neighbours  aie  as  yet  wall.  My  deare 
Tcspatcs  and  seniles  to  your  good  frend  Mr  Tindal. 
•<  Yours  as  much  as  ener  in  the  Lord, 

••  No  more,  thene  euer, 
<<F.  B.  (Frances  Basire.) 

«« I  praise  God  for  all  your  contentedness  to  bare 
your  croeses,  for  that  is  the  way  to  make  them  easde 
and  lite  to  you,  to  eonsedeer  from  bom  they  com,  and 
how  gnstly  wee  deserue  them,  and  how  nesserary 
they  are  for  vs,  and  how  they  cannot  be  auoided  in 
tbisli£. 

"  My  dearest,  I  shall  not  faille  to  looke  thos  plases 
in  the  eriptor,  and  pray*  for  you  as  becometh  your 
•bedent  wife  and  serunt  in  the  Lord, 

•*  F.  B.- 

In  another  letter  she  says — « I  prais  God  I  am 
▼ery  wall,  and  I  cro  fat." 

In  another : — "  I  want  whit  wain  (white  wine)  to 
make  pouthers  in ;  heare  is  non  to  be  got  that  is 
god.- 

And  again  :— «  Dr  Qarke  and  Dr  Nealer  line  of 
•ome  temberaU  mens  thy  banc,  (live  on  some  tempo- 
ral  means}  but  do  not  precb." 

Female  education  was  strangely  neglected  in  this 
humble  particular,  up  to  a  late  period.  Nor,  indeed, 
did  gentlemen  perhaps  spell  with  uniform  correctness 
till  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  We  think  we  re- 
collect rnstanees,  even  in  the  autographs  of  Pope. 
There  is  a  letter  to  bim!lrom  bis  ▼enerable  mother, 
preserved  in  some  of  bis  editions,  almost  as  full  of  in- 
voluntary  comedy  as  the  thovz. 


CARDINAL    VIRTUKS   OF   WIT. 

Cardinal  du  BeTlay  was  so  extravagantly  fond  of 
the  works  of  Rabelais,  thatH^ing  once  desired  to 
ask  a  person  of  learning  to  stay  dinner,  "  Has  he 
read  the  hoohT*  quoth  be.  The  answer  was,  «•  No; 
he  B  of  a  seriousTcast."  "Then  let  him  dine  with 
the  servants,"  replied  the  CardinaL  As  if  there 
oould  be  no  merit  without  reading  that  facetious 
performance. 

A  KKMAaK  WHICH  Wa  BatllVE  TO  BK  WElt-PODKDlD. 

If  a  fman  keeps  always  perfectly  sober,  with  an 
even  temper,  and  no  display  of  wealth,  be  may  pass 
unscathed  almost  everywhere— i^/e«nkfcr*<  Sketehe$ 


BNO^HT-DSOPB. 

A  Lo-VELT  sisterhoo^  of  nuns  ye  seem, 
'  Mliite-hooded,  in  your  cloister  of  the  snow ; 
A  sweet  society,  charmed  to  forego 
Delights,  whose  Eden  is  the  summer  beam. 
Sports  of  the  field,  and  hauntings  of  the  stream. 
The  lark  will  sing  in  heaven — tlie  violet  blow — 
The  cuckoo  shout — its  star  the  primrose  show. 
When  ye  are  fled,  like  music,  or  a  dream. 
Sad  am  I  for  you,  sweet  ones  !  you  must  never 
Wave  your  white  beauty  "mid  the  summer  bloom : 
In  life,  death's  sanctity  must  you  endeavour-— 
A  sad  content — irrevocable  doom  I 
Nature  has  fixed  your  fote— -one  cold  for  ever.^ 
Winter  your  convent,  and  the  snow  your  tomb. 

R.  H. 
*^^*  This  Correq>ondent  (whose  sonnet  aflKmls 
genuine  proof  that  he  has  a  right  relish  of  the 
poetry  he  speaks  of,  and  whose  «  Gipsey  King  *  we 
should  be  glad  to  see)  has  gratified  us  with  a  letter 
containing  the  following  passage: — 

Thousands  of  your  Readers  have  had,  if  they  are 
at  all  like  us,  a  deep  gratification— Keats's  *  Eve  of 
St  Agnes'  is  beautiful—this  we  felt  before,* and  now 
feel  doubly,  accompanied  with  yonr  comment  and 
interpretation.  *  Isabella '  is  also  a  delightful  poem 
-—some  of  its  lines  are  like  solid  bars  of  gold,  once 
read  they  are  read  again,  and  never  forgotten.  But 
the  same  may  be  said  of  much  of  KeaU's  poetry. 
Of  all  our  modem  great  poets  be  has  been  the  least 
read  and  appreciated.  As  fiur  as  my  experience  in 
poetry  goes,  and  the  enjoyment  of  it,  he  takes  his 
place  with  the  highest — or  why  do  passages  from  his 
poems  come  into  the  mind  in  the  divine  company  of 
Shakspearc's  and  Milton's  ?  I  never  read  him  with- 
out thinking  of  «  Comus  '  and  *  The  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.'  What  a  chaste  antique  witchery 
there  is  in  the  *  Eve  of  St  Agnes !  *_wfaat  pe^ios  in 
*  Isabella  1 '-4uid  what  a  compass  of  mind  and  power 

in  « Hyperion  I  '—to  use  his  own  words, **  Might 

hslf-slumberii^  on  bis  own  right  arm."  You  will, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  give  and  comment  on  « IsabeUa,* 
and,  surely,  too,  *  Comns.' 


OM   THB    DBATH    OF    HIS    HVITB    IH 
OHILD-BBD   or    T^VINS. 


MUSIC. 

Musical  Library.  No,  XL  Charles  Knight. 
Ak  «  Andante  and  Variations '  by  Haydn,  among 
the  rastrumental  pieces,  is  one  of  tlie  loveliest  move- 
ments we  ever  heard  ;  and  very  easy  to  play  too ;  it 
is,  therefore,  to  the  taste,  and  within  the  power  of 
everyone  who  can  make  the  slightest  use  of  his 
finger-tips.  ClementTs  pianoforte  piece  is  a  useful 
study  for  youthful  practitioners,  and  very  pleasing. 
Handel'a  overtures  we  cannot  think  suitable  to  one 
pair  of  hands,  if  to  the  pianoforte  at  all ;  much  less 
to  the  very  simple  style  of  arrangement  adopted  in 
the  « Musical  Library.'  The  vocal  portion  this  time 
is  not  so  good  as  it  is  wont  tobe.  The  madrigal  is 
dull  and  tedious.  The  duet,  hom  *  Lodoviska,'  is 
pretty.  The  charming  ballad  of  'Sally  in  our 
Alley/  however,  is  worth  a  whole  bookful  of  the 
rest;  a  most  charming,  simple,  expressive  compo- 
sition it  is.  It  is  among  the  very  best  of  inventions, 
original,  true,  and  belongs,  not  to  this  or  that  style 
of  music,  so  much  as  to  our  very  nature.  The  com- 
poser learnt  not  the  melody  in  the  grammar,  nor  did 
he  calcubte  it  by  any  process  of  algebra  or  aeoustie 
science ;  but  he  found  it  in  his  own  heart,  and  gave 
it  us  as  he  found  it.  We  could  have  wished  that  it 
had  had  a  better  accompaniment  It  is  true  that  the 
air  being  played  in  the  accompaniment  makes  it  all 
the  easier  to  sing;  but  it  very  much  deteriorates 
from  the  eflect  of  which  it  is  capable;  and  if  a 
modern  accompaniment  be  employed,  it  would  have 
been  as  well  to  have  made  it  as  good  as  modem  im- 
provements in  arrangement  could  have  enabled  it  to 
be.  It  might,  nay,  it  o«^A<,  to  have  been  quite  as 
simple ;  but  the  voice  being  unvaryingly  in  unison 
with  the  pianoforte,  through  the  whole  piece,  has  a 
very  unpleasing  sameness  of  efiEect. 


BY    Loan   HAILES. 

[S»  David  Dalrymple,  Scotch  lord  of  session,  the 
excellent  writer  of  the  *  Annals  of  Sootknd.*  Hia 
friend  Lord  Woodhousdee'says  truly  of  the  following 
lines,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  produee  ham  the 
works  of  any  modern  Latin  poet  (he  might  have 
added,  or  ancient,)  a  more  delicate,  tender  effusion^ 
or  an  idyllion  of  greater  classical  purity.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  editor  of  •  BIackwood,'Jor  of  the  *  Times,'  or 
Mr  Landor,  or  some  other  accomplished  scholar,  does 
not  make  a  selection  of  these  classical  amenities,  and 
give  us  them  in  a  volume  with  notes  and  transUtioos. 
Our  friend  Mr  Webbe  should  do  it.  We  are  sure 
that  men  of  genius,  of  all  parties,  would  hail  it  with 
encouragement  and  delight.] 

Vidi,  gemellos,  et  superbivi  parens, 

Fausti  dcoDs  puerperi ; 
At  mox  sub  nno  fiebilis  vidi  parens 

Condi  gemellos  oespite. 

Te,  dulcis  uxor  I  iit  mihi  sol  occidit» 

Radian te  dejectus  polo  ! 
Obscura  vit9  nunc  ego  per  avia 

Heu,  solus,  ac  dubius  feror ! 

AV  ATTEMPT  TO  TBANSLATK  THB  ABOVK. 

I  saw  them,  twins,  a  parent  proud. 
The  blossoms  of  a  happy  bed : 

A  little  while,  a  parent  bow'd, 

I  saw  them,  through  my  tears,  both  dead. 

But  when  thou  UfVst  me  too,  sweet  wife ! 

Oh  !  darkness  smote  me  at  noon- day. 
Now  through  a  lone  and  silent  life 

I  stagger,  nor  can  see  my  way. 

L.   H. 

DBSTRUOnON    OF   A    SHIP   AND   ITS 
ORBIKT   BT   A    ^HTHAX-B. 

Not  boats   only,  but  sometimes    even  ships  are 
destroyed  by  these  powerful  creatures. 

It  is  a  well-authenticated  fact,  that  an '  American 
whale  ship,  the  Essex,  was  destroyed  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean  by  ^an']!' enormous  Sperm  Whale. 
While  the  greater  part  of  the  crow  were  away  in  the 
boats  killing  whales,  the  few  people  remaining  on 
board  saw  an  enormous  whale  come  up  close  to  the 
ship,  and,  when  very  near,  he  appeared  to  sink  down 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  vessel,  and  in  doing 
»o,  he  struck  his  body  against  some  part  of  the  keel, 
which  was  broken  off  by  the  force  of  the  blow,  and 
floated  to  the  surface ;  the  whale  was  then  observed 
to  rise  a  short  distance  from  the  ship,  and  to  come 
with,  apparently,  great  fury  towards  it,  striking  one 
of  the  bows  with  his  head,  with  amazing  force,  and 
completely  *'staving  it  in."  The  ship,  of  course,  imme- 
diately filled  and  fell  over  on  her  side,  in  which  dread- 
ful position  the  poor  fellows  in  the  boats  saw  their 
only  home,  and  distant  from  the  nearest  land  many 
hundred  miles ;  on  returning  to  the  wreck,  they  found 
the  few  who  had  been  left  on  board,  hastily  con- 
gregated in  a  remaining  whale-boat,  into  which  they 
had  scarcely  time  to  take  refuge,  before  the  vessel 
capsized — tliey  with  difficulty  obtained  a  seanty  sup< 
ply  of  provisions  from  the  wreck,  their  only  support 
on  the  long  and  dreary  passage  before  them,  to  the 
coast  of  Peru,  to  which  thev  endeavoured  to  make 
the  best  of  their  way. 

One  boat  was  fortunately  picked  up  by  a  vessel 
not  far  from  the  coast;  in  it  were  the  only  survivors 
of  the  unfortunate  crew,  three  in  number— the  re- 
mainder having  miserably  perished  under  unheard-of 
suffering 'and  privations.  These  three  men  were  in 
a  sute  of  stupefaction,  allowing  their  boat  to  drift 
about  where  the  winds  and  waves  listed.  One  of  these 
survivors  was  the  nu»ter :  by  kind  and  careful  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  their  deliverers,  they  were  event- 
ually rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death,  to  relate  the 
melancholy  tale— [From  a  vary  intertttimg  and  com" 
prthenstve  UUle  accotmt,  jmat  fuUkhtd,  of  the  Sperm, 
JFhak,  its  Fishery,  j-c.     Effingham  Wilson,  pp.  58.] 
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A    QBNTLBKAN   ^XTITR   A  ^XTIFS   IN 

[F&OH  the  second  Tolun^e  of  the  'Hindoos*  (just 
published)! — a  Tolume  still  more  exnusing  than  the 
first,  and  ghnng  the  most  extraordinary  pictures  of 
Hindostan,  which  (with  admirable  things  in  it)  may 
be  calledy  in  many  respects  the  very  hot-bed  of  ab- 
surdity.] 

THxax  exists  In  Bengal  a  particular  tribe  of  Brah- 
mins, who  conduct  their  marriages  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  which  prevails  among  other 
members  of  the  same  caste.  The  history  of  this 
tribe  is  as  follows.  Formerly,  there  existed  in  Ben- 
gal  but  one  order  of  Brahmins,  called  Satsati,  all  of 
whom  were  equal  in  honour.  There  was,  conse- 
quently, no  powerful  rivalry  to  stimulate  to  exertion, 
whether  in  virtue  or  learning,  and  the  whole  caste 
insensibly  sank  into  sloth  and  ignorance.  For  some 
time  this  state  of  things  continued  undisturbed. 
But  at  length  a  prince  arose,  who,  incensed  at  their 
indolence  and  incapacity,  and  wishhag  to  offer  up, 
by  pious  and  skilful  hands,  a  sacrifice,  which  he  de- 
signed to  solemnize  for  obtaining  rain,  invited  from 
a  neighbouring  state  five  Brahmins  of  learning  and 
virtue  capable  of  conducting  the  ceremony  iu  a  be- 
coming manner.  Their  performance  satisfied  the 
monarch,  who,  as  a  reward,  gave  them  grants  of 
land ;  and  from  these  five  men,  nearly  all  the  Brah- 
mins, DOW  in  Bengal,  are  supposed  to  be  descended. 
Nearly  the  same  thing,  however,  happened  to  their 
posterity  as  had  happened  to  the  Satsatis:  ignorance, 
the  vice  which  most  easily  besets  mankind,  intent, 
for  the  most  part,  on  vulgar  acquisitions,  again  crept 
in,  and  a  second  reform  became  necessary.  Ballalsdna, 
therefore,  King  of  Bengal,  observing  among  the  Brah- 
mins a  great  lukewarmness  in  the  performance  of  their 
religious  duties,  determined  to  divide  them  into  three 
orders,  distinguishing  one  as  a  peculiar  order  of  merit, 
to  intitle  a  man  to  enter  which  the  following  qualifi- 
eations  were  required :  to  observe  the  duties  of  the 
caste,  to  be  meek  and  learned,  of  good  report,  to 
possess  a  disposition  to  visit  the  holy  places,  to  be 
devout,  not  to  desire  gifts  from  the  impure,  to  delight 
In  an  ascetic  life,  and  to  be  liberal  and  beneficent. 
Those  in  whom  these  nine  qualities  were  found, 
he  denominated  KuUnas ;  those  who  possessed 
some,  but  were  wanting  in  other  qualities,  were 
called  Srotriyag;  while  those,  in  whom  none  o. 
these  signs  of  superiority  could  be  discovered,  were 
termed  Vanictjat. 

The  distinctions  thus  created,-  and  which  still  con- 
tinue to  be  observed  with  great  tenacity,  have  given 
rise  to  the  greatest  enormities.     A  Kulina  may  law- 
fully give  his  son  in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  a 
Srotriya,  or  even  to  a  Vansaja ;  but,  in  the  second 
case,  on  condition  that  his  family,  if  the  practice  be 
continued,  shall  sink  to  the  level  of  a  Vansaja.    This 
danger,  however,  he  generally  confronts  with  great 
readiness  for  a  certain  consideration ;   and  the  Sro- 
triyas  and  Vansajas,  vehemently  ambitious  of  forming 
connexions  with  the  privileged  class,  consent  to  ex- 
pend enormous  sums  of  money  to  obtain  Kulina  hus- 
bands for  their  daughters.     For  this  reason,  the  male 
youth  of  this  class  are  generally  engaged  as  soon  as 
born  to  women  of  the  inferior  tribes.      But  the  con- 
triver of  the  rules,  by  which  these  people  regulate 
their  conduct,  neglected  to  provide  for  the  daughters 
of  Kullnas,  who  are  forbidden  to  marry  out  of  their 
class,  and,  unless  very  wealthy,  can  find  no  husbands 
in  it.   They  therefore  remain  unmarried.  Polygamy, 
itself  an  evil,  is  frequently  resorted  to  as  a  remedy  to 
the  inconvenience  resulting  from  this  arrangement. 
The  Kulina  Brahmin,  solicited  and  courted  on  all 
sides,  marries  a  number  of  wives,  some  from  his  own 
class,  to  gratify  his  friends,  others  from  among  the 
inferior  classes,  through  considerations  of  interest,  to 
enrich  himself,  or  to  provide  for  himself  a  home  in 
▼arious  parts  of  the  country,  where  he  may  be  lodged 
and  entertained  without  expense  during  his  peregrin- 
ations from  one  place    of   pilgrimage  to  another. 
The  vromen  of  his  own  class  he  commonly  leaves 
at  the  houses  of  their  friends;  of  the  others  he  gener- 
«lly  takes  one  to  his  own  house,  when  he  happens  to 


possess  one.  But  very  frequently  all  his  worldly 
possessions  consist  only  of  a  shred  of  cloth  and  hb 
Brahminical  string,  by  the  magic  influence  of  which, 
however,  he  sometimes  possesses  a  harem  of  ^a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ladies  scattered  over  Bengal,  each  of 
whom  is  proud  to  call  him  husband,  and  looks 
forward  toj  his  distant  and  uncertain  visit  as  to 
a  season  of  rejoicing  and  jubilee.  Numbers 
convert  these  kinds  of  marriages  into  a  pro- 
fitable speculation,  and  possess  no  other  means 
of  living.  At  each  new  marriage  large  pre- 
sents are  made  them,  which  are  renewed  whenever 
they  visit  their  wives.  Thus  a  Kulina,  having  mar- 
ried  into  fifty  or  a  hundred  families,  passes  from 
house  to  house,  where  he  is  received  with  distinction^ 
sumptuously  entertained,  and  loaded  at  his  departure 
with  presents,  in  the  hope  of  tempting  him  soon  to 
return.  In  some  cases  the  husband  never  sees  the 
wife  after  the  nuptials ;  in  others  he  visits  her  once, 
perhaps,  in  three  or  four  years.  A  Kulina  of  respect- 
able circumstances  never  lives  with  the  wife,  who  re- 
mains at  the  house  of  her  parents ;  he  sees  her  occa- 
sionally, as  a  friend  rather  than  as  a  husband,  and  he 
dreads  to  hare  children  by  her,  lest  he  should  thereby 
sink  in  honour.  In  fact,  to  obviate  this  evil,  they 
never  acknowledge  the  children  bom  in  the  houses  of 
their  fathers-in-law. 

'  The  prevalence  of  these  preposterous  customs  is 
the  cause  of  innumerable  evils:  the  married  women, 
neglected  by  their  husbands,  and  still  more  their  hosts 
of  unmarried  sisters,  frequently  indulge  in  every  kind 
of  debauchery  and  vice ;  while  their  husbands  have 
lately  been  found,  to  a  most  extraordinary  extent, 
among  the  most  daring  robbers  and  banditti. 


FEUDAL   AMUSKMKNTS. 

Henry  de  Lancaster,  commander  of  the  English 
forces,  invited  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  to  combat 
with  him  in  the  lists  at  Berwick.     In  the  first  course 
the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  was  wounded  by  the  break- 
ing of  his  own  spear.     This  accident  having  inter- 
rupted the  sport,  Henry  Lancaster  requested  Alex- 
ander Ramsay  to  bring  twenty  gentlemen  with  him 
to  encounter  an  equal  number  of  English.     The  re- 
quest was  complied  with  ;  and  the  sports  continued 
for  three  days.      Two   of  the  English  combatants 
were  kUled  on  the  field ;  nor  was  the  loss  of  their 
antagonisto  less  considerable.     The  point  of  a  spear 
pierced  the  brain  of  William  de  Ramsay.      After 
having  been  shrieved  he  expired  in  his  armour.  John 
Hay,  an  eminent  person  among  the  Scots,  received  a 
mortal  wound.     At  this  Juncture,  Patrick  Graham 
happened  to  arrive  from  abroad.    An  English  knight 
challenged  him.  «  Brother,**  said  Graham,  plcMantlyf 
<<  prepare  for  death,  and  confess  yourself,  and  then 
you  shall  sup  in  Paradise.**     And  90  it  fell  otttt  says 
Fordun.     He  appears  not  to  have  felt  any  horror  at 
a  scene,  where  brave  men,  without  either  national 
animosity,  or  personal  cause  of  offence,  lavished  their 
lives  in  savage  amusement. — Dabymple*t  Annals  of 
Seotlamd, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  have  to  thank  five  of  our  Readers  for  supplying 
us  with  copies  of  the  ballad  of  *  Cumnor  Hall.*  One 
of  them  expresses  a  wish  to  have  some  remarks  upon 
it ;  but  upon  further  acquaintance  it  turns  out  to  be 
hardly  worth  the  compliment  The  story,  too,  is 
apocryphal.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Leicester 
killed  his  wife ;  and  Mr  Sharon  Turner,  in  his  <  His- 
tory of  England,*  |,has  given  reasons  for  supposing, 
that  if  the  Countess  did  die  of  a  foil  down  stairs,  it 
was  probably  owing  to  accident, — a  catastrophe  of  the 
sort  being  by  no  means  uncommon.  We  have  un- 
fortunately mislaid  the  paragraph  we  had  copied  from 
Mr  Turner ;  but,  if  we  remember  rightly,  he  says, 
that  he  himself  had  known  three  instances  of  such  a 
death.  It  is  well-known,  that  Bruce  the  traveller, 
after  all  his  hair-breadth  escapes  in  distant  regions, 
died  of  a  fall  down  stairs  in  his  own  house,  while 
showing  some  visitors  out  of  it.     The  closing  stanzas 


of  the  balUd  are  not  without  merit,  and  the  first  is  so 
beautiful,  that  it  makes  one  impatient  of  the  medi« 
ocrity  of  the  rest.  ]  |The  picture  it  presento  has  the 
true  ballad  freshness  and  simplicity, — ^the  truth  told 
in  simple  words.  '<  Regent,**  perhaps,  is  not  so  well; 
but  the  rest  is  as  fresh  as  the  <*  summer  night  :** 

«  The  dews  of  summer  night  did  fall ; 
The  moon,  sweet  regent  of  the  sky, 
Silver'd  the  walls  of  Cumnor  Hall, 
And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby.*' 

We  recollected  this  stanza :  we  had  been  repeating  it, 
like  a  tune,  for  a  week  past,  till  the  communications 
of  our  friends  came  to  hand ;  and  then  were  obliged 
to  comfort  ourselves  for  the  breaking  of  the  spell,  by 
thinking  how  kind  and  prompt  they  had  been  in 
sending  us  so  many  copies  within  three  days  after  the 
appearance  of  our  request. 

We  received  the  amazing  anagram  of  our  friend 
T.  T.,  and  have  not  yet  recovered  of  the  perplexitj 
into  which  it  has  thrown  us  as  to  whether  our  Read- 
ers would  derive  as  amusing  an  astonishment  from  it 
as  ourselves. 

The  '  History  of  the  Streets  of  London,'  contained 
in  the  Supplements,  will  have  a  copious  index  to  it 
when  concluded. 

We  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  the  Xtstia 
rersion  mentioned  by  GoDracr  Geaftok.  His 
'Prayer'  does  great  credit  to  his  nature^  but 
wanta  a  little  more  vigour  in  some  of  the  lines.  The 
following  passage  in  his  letter  is  of  a  kind  which  par- 
ticularly gratifies  us : — 

«  I  do  -not  believe  there  is  a  man  on  earth,  even 
among  the  worst  of  those  whom  the  every-day,  and 
particularly  ^decorous  world  shuns  as  *  blackguaids,' 
who  has  not  in  his  heart  of  hearta  some  redeeming 
quality ;  and  I  do  firmly  believe  that  of  all  the  pub- 
lieatioos  which  issue  from  the  press  throughout 
Great  Britain,  none  is  more  calculated  to  cherish  and 
draw  out  that  kind  of  latent  goodness  than  yours'; 
and  this  I  consider  one  of  iu  greatest  claims  to 
attention  ;  yes,  even  a  claim  superior  far  to  its  lite- 
rary merit,  though  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  accused 
of  underrating  the  latter.  ** 

G.  W.  cannot  do  better  than  cultivate  his  taste  for 
poetry,  provided  it  be  only  the  ornament  of  his  lei- 
sure, and  interfere  with  no  duty  of  certainty.  Even 
the  greatest  poets,  when  they  begin  life,  have  no 
right  to  reckon  upon  their  genius  alone;  especially 
as  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  greater  the  genius, 
the  less  likely  is  it  to  be  so  generally  understood  by 
its  contemporaries,  as  to  be  of  worldly  advantage  to 
its'possessor.  The  great  poet,  therefore,  must  often 
work  like  other  men  for  a  subsistence,  and  be  con- 
tent (as  he  well  may)  with  his  enjoyment  of  his 
beautiful  fancies  and  hb  prospect  of  fame.  And  the 
lesser  must  be  glad  that  he  too  has  a  perception  of 
theM>eauties  of  nature,  wherewith  to  solace  himself 
after  his  necessary  tasks. 

The  corrections  kindly  furnished  us  by  F.  will  be 
made  in  the  way  he  mentions.  They  have  been  acci- 
dentally delayed,  too  late  even  for  their  appearance 
in  the  next  number  of  the  Supplement ;  but  will 
certainly'be  found  in  the  one  following. 

The  *  Triumph  of  Cholera '  is  by  no  means  desti- 
tute of  merit;  but  it  is  too  long  for  the  London 
Journal. 

We  thank  G.  for  his  letter :  but  he  is  mistaken  in 
identifying  the  occasional  weakness  of  temperament 
he  alludes  to  in  the  excellent  individual  In  question, 
with  the  habit  of  the  other.  And  the  exclusiveness 
he  speaks  of,  was  as  inclusive  a  thing  as  possible  ; 
and  repelled  (as  indeed  he  guesses)  nobody  who  had 
a  hearty  regard  for  any  thing.  ITiat  was  the  only 
qualification. 

We  have  not  room  for  the  approbation  given  of  us 
at  such  kind  length  by  Philoloous  ;  but  it  is  duly 
valued.     So  also  the  letter  of  £.  L— 4. 
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JPBOOXUkMATION  SZTRAORDXNARY  X 

THS  QUIIM-BII  DZPOSIDI 

NATURE,  RegiiMu 
To  Our  Right  Trusty  and  WeU-BeloTed  Samuel 
,  Bagiter,  Junior,  Dr  Edward  Bevan,  Captain 
Thomas  Brown,  William  and  Samuel  Curtis,  Ihr 
John  Evans,  Edwaid  Jesse,  WUliam  Kirbj,  John 
Claudius  Loudon,  James  Rennie,  William  Spenoe, 
N.  A.  Vigors,  and  aU  and  singular  our  bee-mas- 
ten,  entomologists,  gardeners,  naturalists,  poets^ 
«nd  others  whom  it  may  concern,  OaxKniro  s 

"WHEREAS,  by  our  singular  good  ordination, 
irom  time  immemorial,  our  belored  and  industrious 
little  households,  called  Bees,  purveyors  to  us  of  honey 
and  wax,  and  singers  of  us  to  sleep  by  the  side  of  our 
Howery  brooks,  have  been,  and  are,  and  shall  continue 
to  be,  till  we  think  fit  to  ordun  otherwise,  the  issue, 
male  and  female,  lawfully  begotten,*  of  one  sole 
Mother  and  Matriarch,  falsely  called  Qokek,  who 
ruleth,  like  other  mothers  of  households,  intirely  in 
right  of  her  motherhood,  and  solely  because  she  is 
Che  parent  of  all  and  singular  the  males,  females, 
drones,  workers,  fighters,  victuallers,  sentinels,  and 
adi  other  denominations  of  bee  whatsoever,  separate 
or  inclusive,  and  not  because  she  resembleth  in  any 
Tespect  the  human  Sovereign  known  by  the  name  of 
Queen — 

AiTD  Whekzas  the  sud  human  Sovereign  could 
by  no  parity  of  right  or  reason,  except  in  the  sense 
yclept  metaphorical,  be  styled  Mother  or  Matriarch 
•f  the  innumerable  separate  households,  composing 
Kingdoms  or  Queendoms;  but  on  the  contrary 
would  be  justly  and  highly  scandalised  at  the  slightest 
intimation  purporting  that  she  was,  in  like  and  verit- 
able manner,  the  actual  mother  and  parent  of  all  and 
singular  her  Mijesty*s  foot-soldiers,  horsemen,  vestry- 
men, noblemen,  bishops,  members  of  parliament, 
oom-factors,  hosiers,  dyers,  boot-nudLers,  &c  &c.  to 
the  great  confusion  of  terms  and  ideas,  and  detriment 
of  her  crown  and  dignity — 

And  Wbuxas,  furthermore,  the  state  or  condition 
of  Motherhood,  or  Matriarchship,  hath  its  own 
rights,  dignities,  and  sovereign  powers,  as  We  who 
are  both  Queen  and  Mother  well  know,  and  standeth 
in  no  need  of  honours  otherwise  derived— 

Ako  WnxaxAS,  most  especially  and  lastly,  it  is  of 
importance  to  all  classes  and  denominations  of  crea- 
tures, to  the  furtherance  of  truth,  and  the  operations 
of  right  reason,  and  beneficence,  that  the  terms  and 
ideas  herein  above-mentioned  should  be  kept  dis- 
tinct and  well  apprehended,  each  in  its  proper  con^ 
fine  and  limitation,  to  the  due  glory  of  Me  its  ori- 
ginator (for  in  Me  art  originateth),  and  to  the  com- 
fort and  security  of  all  things— 
This  is  to  give  Notice, 

That  from  this  present  Wednesday  the  Eleventh 
of  March,  in  the  year  One  Thousand  Eight  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty-five,  and  hencelbrward  through  all 
time  to  come,  in  all  books,  poems,  treatises,  refer- 
ences, discourses,  casual  mention,  and  all  and  every 
mention  whatsoever,  the  said  Mother  or  Matriarch 
of  the  Bee-household,  yclept  the  Hive,  do  cease  and 
discontinue  to  be  styled  and  intitled  Queen,  and  be 
denominated,  and  reverenced  solely  under  the  deno-  ' 
mination  of  Mother  or  Matriarch  as  aforesaid; 
upon  pain  of  our  singolar  displeasure  as  the  Mother 

IFrom  thcStom-Fiw  otCkYt,  Ranrsu,  Uttk  PuUcMT-itxeet] 


of  Mothers,  and  Queen  of  all  Things,  of  the  con- 
tempt of  the  scientific,  and  the  indignation  of  the 
lovers  of  common  sense. 

Given  at  our  Court  of  the  Winds,  or 
Flower-Trumpeters,  this  eleventh  day 
of  the  month  of  March,  One  Thousand 
Eight  Hundred  and  Thirty-five,  and 
in  the  Never-to-be-calculated  Year  of 
our  Reign. 

NATURE,  R. 
By  Command,^ 

ErHEMBEIS    LONUKXNSIS* 


BUNDAT    IN    LONDON. 

[Second  Paper.] 
BLuiD  is  it,  thou  coming  kindness,  and  hard  thou 
already-existing  knowledge,  and  kindness  too,  of 
Christian  philanthropists  and  philosophers,  not  to 
feel  a  wish  to  take  the  cane  out  of  the  bands  of 
the  beadle  yonder,  who  is  tyrannising  over  barrow- 
women  and  little  boys,  and  lay  it  about  his  own 
hat.  In  the  name  of  God,  what  sort  of  Christianity 
would  the  law  have,  if  it  is  not  to  be  Christian? 
—if  it  is  not  to  prefer  "  spirit "  to  "  letter  ?"  There 
are  some  men,  according  to  whose  notions  it  would 
appear  as  if  heaven  itself  ought  to  shut  up  shop 
on  Sundays,  and  afibrd  us  no  light  and  sunshine. 
We  verily  b^eve,  that  they  think  the  angels  go  to 
church  on  that  day,  and  put  on  clean  wings,  and 
that  St  Paul  preaches  a  sermon. 

See  now — here  comes  a  little  fellow  whom  they 
would  suppress,  clean  as  a  pink,  fiur  happier  than  a 
prince,  a  sort  of  little  angel  himself,  making  al- 
lowance for  the  pug-nose ;  but  innocence  and  hap- 
piness  are  in  his  fiice,  and  before  him  (not  to  speak 
it  profimely)  is  the  beatific  vision  of  the  piece  of 
hot  mutton,  which  he  is  carrying  home  firom  the 
baker's,  and  devouring  with  his  eyes.  He  is  an 
honest  boy,  for  his  mother  has  trusted  him  with 
carrying  the  meat  and  the  baked  potatoes;  and  it 
is  the  only  bit  of  meat  which  he  or  she,  or  bis 
fether,  can  get  to  eat  all  the  week  round ;  and  his 
little  sisters  are  to  have  some  of  it,  for  they  have 
all  been  good,  and  helped  to  earn  it ;  and  so  here 
is  a  whole,  good,  hard-working,  honest  fiunily, 
whom  the  religious  eaters  of  hot  meat^every  day 
would  prevent  firom  having  their  bit  on  Sundays, 
because  why  ?  Because  it  would  do  the  "poor  souls 
any  harm?  No;  but  because  it  would  do  their 
rich  dictators  the  harm  of  seeing  their  own  prag- 
matical will  and  pleasure  opposed,  humours,  the 
very  result  perhaps  of  their  own  stufiing  and  indi- 
gestion. 

A  Sunday  evening  in  London,  with  its  musical 
and  other  social  meetings,  such  as  cannot  take  place 
between  men  in  business  during  the  rest  of  the 
week,  has  parties  enough  to  render  it  much  livelier 
than  it  appears.  But  the  lovers — ^the  lovers  are  the 
thing.  With  them  we  begin,  and  with  them  we 
conclude ;  fior  what  so  good  to  begin  or  to  end  with 
as  love  ?  We  loved  as  early  as  we  can  recollect ; 
we  love  now ;  and  our  death  will  be  a  loving  one, 
let  it  be  coloured  otherwise  as  it  may. 
.  When  we  speak  of  lovers  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
we  mean,  of  course,  lovers  who  cannot  well  visit  on 
afty  other  day  in  the  week;  and  whose  meetings^ 


therefore,  are  rendered  as  intense  as  they  can  be  by 
the  infirequency.  AVhat  signify  the  circumstances 
that  may  have  hindered  them?  Let  them  be  but- 
ton-making, or  bread-making,  or  a  clerkship,  or 
servitude,  or  any  other  chance  or  condition  of  ^life, 
what  care  we,  provided  the  love  be  genuine,  and 
the  pleasure  truly  felt?  Bums  was  a  ploughman^ 
Allan  Ramsay  a  hair-dresser.  Gay  at  one  time  a 
mercer,  Richardson  a  printer,  Dodsley  a  footmeau 
Do  we  suppose  that  the  authors  of  *  Sir  Cbarlea 
Grandison,'  *  Black-Eyed  Susan,'  and  the  finest 
love-songs  in  the  world,  did  not  make  as  cordial  and 
exquisite  lovers  as  the  best-bred  gentlemen  about 
town,  and  that  their  mistresses  and  they  did  not 
worship  each  other  with  a  vivacity  and  a  passion 
infinite? 

Our  Sunday  lover,   then,  is  an  'apprentice  or  a 
derk,   and  his  mistress  is  a  tradesman's  daughter, 
and  they  meet  only  on  Sundays  and  Sunday  even- 
ings, counting  every  minute  till  the  time  arrives, 
listening  to  every  knock,  trying  to  look  calm  when 
the  other  joins  the  fiunily  party ;   for  they  seldom 
see  one  another  alone  even  then.     But  now  they  are 
at  least  in  the  same  room,  and  happiness  is  with 
them.     They  see  and  hear  each  other ;  they  see  the 
little  mancBUvres  to  get  a  nearer  seat ;  at  length  they 
sit  close  together.     The  parents  are  not  displeased, 
and  let  things  take  their  course.     This  is^  perhaps^ 
the   happiest  time  of  courtship— when  lovers  feel 
secure  of  one  another's  afiections,   and  only  have 
just   suflScient   doubt   of  other   security  to  make 
everything  seem  dependent  on  themselves  and  the 
result  of  their  own  will  and  choice.     By  degrees, 
as  the  fiunily  divide  in  their  talk,  they  are  suffered 
to  talk  exclusively  together.     Every  word  is  pre- 
cious;  every  question  the  most  indifiTerent  has  a 
meaning:  it   is  sufiicient  for  one  to  say,  "1  like 
this,"  or  '*  I  like  that,"  and  the  other  thinks  it  a 
charming  observation — a  proof  of  fine    sense,    or 
feeling,  or  taste,  or,  above  all,  of  love ;  for  the  eyes, 
or  the  quivering  lips,  or  the  panting  bosom,  speak 
with  it,  and  the  whole  intercourse,  whether  speak- 
ing or  silent,  is  one  of  intense   acquiescence   and 
delight.     A  gentleman  comes  up  and  gallantly  ad- 
dresses some  smiling  remark  to  the  lady ;  the  lover, 
if  he  is  not  quite  sure  of  her  nUmd,  begins  to  be 
jealous.     The  gentlenum  moves  off,  and  a  remark 
at  his  expense  prostrates  the  lover's  soul  with  grati- 
tude.    The  lady  leaves  the  room  to  put  a  child  to 
bed,  or  speak  to  a  sister,  or  look  after  the  supper, 
and  darkness  fidls  upon  the  place.     She  returns,  and 
her  footsteps,  her  face,  her  firock,  her  sweet  counte- 
nance, is  thrice  blessed,  and  brings  happiness  back 
again.     She  resumes  her  chair,  with  a  soft  "  thank 
ye,"  as  he  elaborately,  and  for  no  need  whatsoever, 
puts  it  in  its  best  position  fi>r  being  resumed ;  and 
never,  he  thinks,  did  soul,  breath,  and  bosom,  go  so 
sweetly  together  as  in  the  utterance  of  that  simple ' 
phrase.     For  her  part,  she  has,  secretly,  hardly  any 
bounds  to  her  gratitude ;  and  it  is  lucky  that  they 
are  both  excellent  good  people,  otherwise  the  very 
virtues  of  one  or  other  of  them  might  be  their  de- 
struction.    (Ah  I  they  wiU  think  of  this  in  after- 
times,  and  not  look  with  severe  countenances  on  the 
victims  of  the  less  honourable.)    At  length  they  sit 
looking  over  some  pictures  together,  or  a  book, 
which  they  are  as  fiu*  from  reading  as  if  they  did  not 
fee.    They  turn  orer  the  karei^  however,  with  a 
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charming  hypocrisy,  and  even  carr^^blfr  «^<B  al6n0 
the  lines ;  their  checks  touch — hiak  teai  meets  rUers 
by  fiiTOur  of  the  table-cloth  or  the  Iftuid&erchief]  'ts 
pressure  is  returned ;  you  might  hear  their  hearts 
beat,  if  you  could  listen. 

Oh  !  welcomfi^war ;  iitlcomf»  samw ;;  wel*5ine, . 
folly,  mistake, .  yrver—mii,  dlsMse,   deatli^  dlisp- 
pointment,  dl  life  ills jof  lift,  ancFthe  astoolshsMnU  ' 
of  nuuM  mM*  TbMmioments,  nay,  thte  recoITM- 
tions  of  them,  are  worth  the  whole  pajrment.     Our 
children  will  love,  as  we  have  lova4  «n^  ^  oomot' 
be  wholly  miserable.     To  love,  even  if  not  beloved, 
is  to  have  the  sweetest  of  faiths,  and  riches  fincless, 
toMi-taKa  fron- us*  bnt  onr own  mi* 
AAdr  on«e'  to  hmr%-  loired^  truly,   b  ttt 
know  bow  to  love  everjrthing  which  unlovingnesa 
ha«  iwt  IBuI'fc  Mmd'  in  altering — alT  beauties  of  na- 
tmm  mud  kjfiiAid,  afi  tmtlihof heart,  aH  trees,  ftdwers, 
dAtiy  iMiiMH  and'  gogd'  btlieA,  all  d^ar  dieays  at' 
p«MMi,t  ii^ftif  44]WPMds'tr two-fta<y grave,  tSi  trasCB  in 
htiTiiH  fltt  ftiith*  ii^thttrieftpabahfet  of'lonngnian. 
XionreiraparpefiMl  proof' that*  sometfaihg  good' and 
cwuist  nmd^ etei i«J" is  meant  ns,  soelr  a  bVibe  and' 
fof etasf.  oP  Wsr  bising  •  given  nrto^keep  ns  in  the 
lilt*- of  tiine-  and  progressibir:  and  when  the  worlA" 
hat  reidtited'  what  lbve<  urges'  il  to  obtaiti,  perhaps 
dtetir  will'  oease;  and^alT  the  sooh  whieh  love  has 
crested,  erowcKbaek'ar  its  stnmnons  to  inhd]it  their 
pivratCBa  worML 

'  '  1VcUy»  we  have  finished  our  Sunday  evening  wifh 
a  rapt  and  bi^gan-like  note.  Let  the  reader  fimcy  he 
has  hearfl  an  orgaA  indeed.  Its  voice  is  not.una]^t 
fbr  the  production  of  such  thoughts,  in  those  who 
ctli  riglitly  listen  to  its'  consummate  miyesty  and 
imMihg  modtllktidns. 

[jSoraethingyet  jOBwins  to  be^d  of  *  Sunday  in 
Hk.  Suhiicfa^J].. 

Oi^iiif»i**ttiirHiadere,  wHrflwraM-  tfaet  w^had^- 
«ieidl''alMntiM»>  tvthk  mewwerU-  by^'DV' 
iSbdtU^  llB»'ltftidly'fftiwafd«d'  i»  to  11% 
wiM»tiMnftM4wing>ltetler>— dt  notice \  tlw  ibnmr'of 
wM«lf>im  pttMiib  ixk  ateordAMe^with  tho  Un^wm> 
bee»t»sitt*geauiiie  qmtftie%  cspeoiaily  in  a  wwwanly* 
sliipei  aa^to-tbei-raailiMSt  whieb' thegr  evinB9  fitr- 
iMkteg'tbei^  ^eUKtoHa  i»  behalf  qP  imto*  gteerali 
emmdkntdfmMi  W^-are^also  w^iHg  to  let  tlf»  wovld 
see  wBat'  axeemplKBefit  elite' pays  m^  in-likcnifig«»oar 
piM^tfpiiil'tO'  that-  of  tbe'authoR  TUe*  book'  (a» 
tmlfiA  bb  sopposed^fi^m  a^  ladyVtbiMr  writkkg  atout* 
i«|  i>>qneaeeptfeoable  i*  every 'eooveatfioMl  respeeti^ 
afwoU^  adteiiebll'ift  thte  reslu 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Lmdtm  Jomrnal. 

P^  Si»» I  have  just,  enjoyed  the  exquisite  pleasure,  of. 

readlhg  the  book  I  send  to  you..  Tam  a  woman, 
and  paving  long  and  deeply  f(^t  the  want  of  such 
knowledge  as  it  imparts,  and  knowing  how  general 
the  want  ia^  I  long  to  make  public  the  out-pouriog 
of  myrown  mind. on.  having  at  last  found  the  means. 
of  satisfying  it  I  think.  I, perceive  in  you  a  kindred 
spirit  to  that  which  has  animated. the  author,  and. I 
theiefbre  send  what  I  have  written  to  you.  I  wish 
that  ^ou  should  make  whatever  use  you  please  of  it, 
and  even  if  you  can  make  none  at  all,  I  think  you 
will,  perhaps,  thank  me  for  calling  your  attention  to 
the  work,  if  it  should  bava  escap^  youc  notice. 

Lanv^Siv,  with  manjr  thanloa.  for  the  pleasure  I, so,. 
oQaOfiveelee  in  reading^the  Lokdom.  Journai^ 

Respoctfelly  youxs^' 

ay, 

MoAaOPWr  i^  til«»' •ei*ae«'of  priftei^es^  and^^priix 
cl^«re^  orf  uugBl  tetter  ^9  besiii^  itutitulioo%\ 
aad^tho^gvidoof  reftfOM*  whenever  inetitutloee*be>' 
e«B«  iAttdefMle^or'Comipti.  A^  mied^eeiBCoaied  10* 
thfOianeiigatlMwotf  piilieiplei,  ««d<to^l»o«pplieetibii  • 
oftttienMoywctfiatpfpoeeB^  ikeemeiitees  paihmil^' 
impriMwd'h^  ilfti.  newnwess  and/iMkeqttecyel  pfo*. 
peee^QneaMpeii  ol^reloiiii**  m  wliieh^  tkeii>*  adveee«se< 
^  di#oeed  1  ItmSB^axi^  eemmuwilyi  tm^  ivstH 


tlont  ,on*iTariMis  Bellliial  and  socailnrtitutl^ne);  on  1 
tile  eondttoiDof  wenuee;  nay,  eve*:  o»>  ther  ver/KiA)' . 
J^ct  ami  end^f  tllte  ifitfre  apparatus  orsotiiety.  Tliese 
opposite  and  Jarring  opinions  have  their  origin  in  the 
gross  ignorance  that  prevails  of  that  human  nature,, 
whiib  allthis  apjparatos  is  constructed  fdiv  the  ||U'- 
posei  of  iefluenMng.'.    The  great  miJQtity  of  men 
know^abielutel)^notUiB£^  even  of  the  fiikme-woria  of 
their  bodleei  could  ignorance  be  more  than  ignor»> 
ant,  one  might  say  they  are  in  a  state  of  still  greater 
deskMBa  rdethn  tei  the  operatioiia'  ol.thair  louidss 
while,  as  to  women,  there  is  scarcely  one  who  would 
not  thmk  there  is  a  degree  of  impropriety  in  their  to 
mneh  ee  thtnlMng of  soeh  tuhjeetst  end  yel  raaiqrof' 
these  persons  are  really  anxiout.  for  their  own  im-. 
provement,  and  sincerely  desirous   to  promote  the 
weMre  of  tbei^  flmbw^beifigt. 

Tn  this  state  of  fhings,  in  this  condiiibn  of  darkness 
on  the  one  hand;  and  of  opposite  and  conflicting  opi- 
nion on  the  other,  the  work  before  us  seems  to  come 
lii^  tMr^Miirsmatt'voiee ''that  followed  the  whirl- 
wind and' tlie  storm»  when  the  prophet  was  seeking 
fdr  God.  It'  ealfii  us  back  to  K&ture^  and  tells  us 
about  Humanity.  It  is  truly  an  expoeition.  It 
prcsente  no  tfaeorier;  if  advances  no  doctrines ;  it 
opens  to  us  facts ;  it  details  phenomena,  and  invites 
us  tOT'Coate-  and  see,  and  seeing,  to  use  our  under- 
standings and  form  our.ceaelmi6i»»  It  is  true  phi- 
loaophif,.  If  eompltted.aa  it  is  begun  (for  there  is 
but  one  volume  yet  published),  it  must  be  an  exten- 
sive work;  but,  when  completed,  the  date  of  its 
publication  wiU  fem^ait  epoch  in .  Iwan  existence. 
Sooner  or  later  it  must. influence*  human  minds,  and 
iu.  author,  must  rank,  aaiong  the.  fbremoti  of,  the- 
bcneftstors  of  humanity. 

TRe^soope*  of'  the-  worb  is^  wt^  eapeetttd'  ie^  tbo' 
tititt^-^  'I%0'  Phtfesopliy'of'I»*rftb;  or^-  a»  Bkposi^ 
tion^iraie  PnysiBal  and^Bf^iMal  0&aeiittttiD»o|iAia%^ 
wiOr^W' view^to-tbe  peomlitn  U  HimMiR  Loogevitf 
ud^  HeppiHete;'  and^the  ooenexioB  ami  oiderjof  itai 
sulijeetrittfaiw  stated  in  tMe  intfodaetioa  :»*h  Thm. 
ol^^et'of  thc^prcsenfr  worfeiis  to  gero>a>»  brief' and^ 
phmraocouBt  of^tbe^'SttuetuBEoaBd  ftieelieiitrof'tba' 
bfldyv  chiefli^  with  refctence-  to  heeitb-  and  dineate^i 
TNit  is  infteivdM  tolite  fntroduetxtPf  t»{eifcaeoe— t  d' 
tbeoanstitBtlDB'  of'tbeniod,  dtf^flf  witb  re^Menee* 
to  the*  development  andt  direetiow  of  its'  posMRt 
There  is  a  natural  coBBssion  tKiweeBrtheto  nibjecttf 
nnd  an  edwtegii  ill  ttndgrio^  theed  ia.  their.  natoKal 
oiderw.  Sttnemrei  muet  ber  baownr  befioee.  fMneCio». 
cttftibeiunderstoedt  benpetbe  eaieoce^oC  pbysiologpF- 
is.bated)OB  tbtt>ef  enatoniyf  The  miod  it-  depend-^ 
eqfc.  on  the  b^dfr.  heneet  m^  aatppaiinfiee  with  the 
pbysielogy'ii  the  bodftr  flhenld;pieecdt  the  stady^oi; 
thr.ptijai^og7>of  tboflttiid  Xbe  ooM«»tu»ioRof'the 
ndadinivt^e  indtraiood;befope'it»peneert^a»d  affiio* 
tive»e«k  be  fenperljiidfeveldped  and  dimctcd:  henee 
akn«wfedge>olthe  phyetolegy  e^  the  oaindis^eflmiF,^ 
tialdtaa  souBd'viewofiiBdiieatioarandiaoralft.** 


How  mnchrsudi  a  work  is  needed,  they  bestknowv 
whose  knowledge  of 'human  natnre  ii  mostprofiiund ; 
but  to  wriie  it  required  a  rare  nnibn  of  qoaHHes--. 
the  anatomist,  the  physiblogi^t;  t#fe  physician,  the 
intellectual'  and'  the  moral  philosoprber  combined; 
OT'Di'  Sduthwood  Sfaiith*i»quaUfi6ation^fbrth0  great' 
task  liiB  has  •  undertaken,  a  Judgment  maylj^fbrmed* 
from  that  part  of  it  which  hte  has  aceomplished;  The 
voHime  before  us  ii  evidently  the  result  ^f  long- and 
carefid'ihvestig^tlon.     Tl>e  arrangement  ofHhe  mrti 
ter  i^  such;  that  suljf^t  aflfer  subject  i^  Introdtioed' 
gradually   apd   naturally,   though    extremely  con- 
densed^ the  descrij^tiVe  part'  is  ftill'  and]  complete ; 
tife  styfe  is  remarkable  fbr deamenand^simpTi^itf ; 
ir  seems  as  ^rno  oseVess  word'  bad^Ueev  permitted' 
to  remain;  yet  the  beauty  and^vari^oT'the-  idte 
conveyed*  by  it  give  htte  ehkraeter  of  tbe>  hi^hlMr 
khid  of  elbqneneei     Comid^red'  as  a  popnl&r  work; 
itwni'be  ftund'  perMetiy  fntelir^bfe  to  alT  wttb 
study  it,  and'fHim  it  the  child'  might  be  instmctied' 
hew  it  k  mad^     -  Fh-tbe  ezpotiiory;7>erthm  of  th^ 
work,"  Dr  Smithyxmtihuea  ih  tVc  iutrodttetioo?  **  F 
h<Pf  net<b»f  s«ieus»^  to>aiieieim>  fMaai  ther^evpl^y- 


tlite  ;.  but  I  Urre  been  very  careful  to  use  no  tuch 
tenn  withlMit  resigning  the  exact  meaning  of  it.  A 
tectfkiical  term  unexplained  is  a  dark  spot  on  the 
field  of  knowledge;  explained,  it  is  a  clear  and 
steady,  ligl^il."  This,  is  tho>tcue  way;«to.deal  with 
lecMiical  ttvmsi 

Ii' isetfremelffdifflcuMito  tneke  extraefts  from  a 
worfclikeethis.     The  tolua^  coaAaios  a  gggieral  view 
of  life,  as  existing  in  the  vegetable  and  in  the  animal ; 
the  distinctive  characters  of  the  vegetable  or  organic, 
and  the  amraaf  or  sentient  life,  and  the  combination 
of  the  two  lives  in  the  animal ;   the  definition  of 
structure  and  function  ;*  the  progress  of  structure  and 
its  increasing  complexity,  as  the  scale  ascends  from  the 
iPcgBiahlele  tlstaoimal^  and  from  the  lewett^uurael  11^ 
t<kABa»(  w*lb»  baaytif4>Uy7ijiilosop)dtal  vietiNol'*  the-, 
cause  of  this  increasing  complexity,  which  is  given 
<*  Bot  aibicraiily,  bat'  ffoat  abtolvte^  ■eeeeeity^'*  asMil 
because  **  the  number,  the  juperiority,  ^he  relation, 
the  range,  and  the  energy  of  the  functions  performed 
by  the    higher  being,  require*  it'     An'aceonBt   of 
theippe0re«ite<adHusoemcni.of  life  mndkyf' death. /ol»^^' 
lowu     Thete^seljeotB  oeeupy  the  two^  first  £ihiHerg. 
The  tbiidis  devoted  to •an.eBpetitioiB  ei'  theoooelli- 
si0aededBoible'fteaa>tbe«  facta.' wMok  have  been  da- 
tailed;,  tkaf^  ere  iaspottaatr  gnodf  aad  ohaewng. 
That  tbe^end  eftiegpa'atfjen  andioCi  Ufa  ist  thai  pra- 
medoa  o#taippiiiest ;  tlaia'pleflaureif^tfae  directytlte 
ordinaryi  aaditha'  grataiCou^  retairoC  the  eetioaKaf 
all  the  orgfms,,  and  that  the  higher,  the  otgeaiaecbr 
ttructureiibe  greater,  isx  the  eojoypaent  to  which  i(is  > 
subservient;  that  pleasure  flows  from  the  exercise  oTi 
ercryi faculty^ ^d  the  higher  the  faculty, the  greater. . 
the  fjeasure.     That  pain,  thougb  occasionally,  tbar 
result^  is  always  the  accidental,  never  the  oedinaajr. 
result,  and  that  it  is  self-destructive,  while  the  ten*r 
deucy  of  i^etaune  is  to  its  own  inereate  and  perpf*  - 
tuityy    The  fourth  chapter  illustrates  the  heanng^oT. 
these  facts  00  the  duration  of  human  life,  ,and  shows' 
both   from  pjiiysiology  and  from  statistics .  that  itsi 
term  is  capable  of.  being,  lengthened;  that,  it  baa*. 
already  been  lengthened  considerably^  thatloBgavity^ . 
is  a  good,  ^ince  it  is  only  the  best  pprtion  of  human.  , 
life  which  can  be. lengthened,  namely,  the  period.oC. 
maturity,  all  the  others,  infiiincy,  childhood,  adolea*^ 
cenccdecay,  being^xed.  within  narrow  limitt,  ,while 
that  of  maturity  vanes,  greatly,  at  pjresent..  according. - 
to  difiecent .  circumstances,  and  there  is  n 
nii^jaaaj  fixfid.p^iod,  itahouldeod*. 

T%a 'remaining  three*  chi^leivgivaHi  general  ^ 
of'tfaeatruetiure  of'  the-  intire-bodyi  and  a^perttcuter- 
deseriptibit  of  one  of  its  fVmotianB^— the  oirenlaiieak 
nniit  part  of  the-wevk^  is^written  with  greet  eareaad' 
piecifllon,  and  by  the  aid  of  a*  large  numUsrof 'dia* 
graaw'  the  suli($ecte  are  made  so  dear/  that  tf"  eaa- 
w^-siadlee  tbenrwtfh  attention  can  fkil  totiodei^fc 
stand'  thcm^  ner,-  understanding,  te->  be  deeply  inON- 
pressed  by  the  detail  of  mechaaism  so-  exquisiitev  of^ 
contrivanees  sewanderftil,  ef  means- adapted  to  eoda 
inamodc  fkr surpassing  human  skill, of  aonysterieus'. 
power  al  work  whieh  human  skilt^  cannot  approaehu^ 
the   prHie^la  of-  life    generating  po^aeritettad  o^ 
merely  colleetiag  ic^  and  carrying  00  operattons  of* 
wWeb  the^reeolit  only  can  be  apprceiaiedr  the  mode 
ID «  whieh ctliey< are  aeeeiaplished  fariag'befOBd.th•' 
pe«mr^bamantn(leM|seocetoplreeivew     FromihU>' 
partio£tha«work  itii  iBipasaiblatoriaak8<eM>acta;  it 
is-aitreatiee  oompfata*  inr.  itacl^  wlHefao  requires- to  bia> 
read'  in  «niiexie»^  aad>wllk  aarti     It  da  froat  the' 
third  otiepter,  in  itfalih^kteooochBiontto  be  deduced' 
fnwn  the  general  v«ew»o€  baman  ozisteaea  uro  laid? 
down,  that  they  can  best^bo' lakeov  aad;  even  fltemr- 
them,  no  adequate  idea  can  hufewaedofthevwrk. 
CectioBs^read^eppntelgf.  nay  seem,  like*  theory;  reed 
in  ,co«ieKion-tlwyr  comaiwith^tha^foroe.'Of  xlemoiutlM« 
tion ;.  butlhe  attempt,  muat  be  made. 
[&.Weih«raibeaa:tM«|it»  aiepby  stepi  that  tbe^f^^ 
tiMtrarroi^wubaifi  beaUa^iv.  iaid«sistefi»trtia  pM» 
poteatf 'b)iadib9fyi<tte  iniatdk^ifei    <*^Wtel  tfaantis' 
ttt^ljattao^beMiBdnHddile?    llhtt^oiQeetv  ^idBtefer 
itO^nwatsbaltieadtfmate  end  oft  osgyiaiEatioti^  aad/ 
oCratt!tlMtadii6ntrQr  aMcb  il  b  eketaeatiand'tbaria^ 


sMi  mara-paiMMI)^  aAeted<  lly^  tba  oppaeite*  ao^  nMBtof  tatbtdeal'  mm%  wfana  a<:dteid»dly('aMlid. 
}*riligN>pSAfiiD%  theirp«avalli.f<iaeaaaipl>y  en^eduoa*    paqiota^aaia^  ta  bei  obtataedt  by^the-  InCfadttttlM  ^ 


^  X*» /itartMii%  j«ti*lw».«ii.  w)i«Dtii7Ta«titB|i. 
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«re  -coxnbiutfd  m  ^at  *m**^  Hfe.  Of 
licmetions,  tbe  latter  b  triitoWTtiept '  to '  the ' Aii'mti  t 
■vOlantaiy  motioir  is-  the  senrant  of  '0etMitMo»  md  ^ex* 
istM  only  to  Chey  its-oomniaiidB. 

**  Is  sensation,  then,  the  ultimate  object  of  organisa- 
tion ?  Simple  sensation  cannot  be  an  ultimate  ob- 
ject, because  it  is  invariably  attended  with  an  ulti- 
inate  result;  for  sensation  is  either  pleasurable  or 
fiainfuL  Every  sensation  terminates  in  a  pleasure  or 
a  pain.  Pleasure  or  pain,  the  last  event  in  tbe  series, 
jDMist  then  be  tbe  final  end. 

**  Is  lheiproducti«i.«f  pain  the  Adtlmate  o|>jeet  of 
lorginiaatioa  ?  That  cannot  be,  Sor  .the  pradiitlan 
4if  .fiain  is -.tbe  indirect, -not  the  direct, — tke^extraor- 
4d«uiry,.  not  the  ordinary,  result  of  the  actions  of  U£a. 
Jt.Atllows.tbat  pleaauce  must  be  .the^iltiTBate  .oJ^ce^, 
i«r  these  is  BO  Athcr  of  which  it  is. possible  te  oon- 
Tbe  cod  of  organic  eousteoce  isjuiiiiial>«aust- 
-tfae  oad  of  animal  .Mcistenee  is  aentieot  ezist- 
;tbe  end  «f  santieat  lexistanee  is  _pWaturable 
the  end  iOf  life,  theveibcv,  is  ei^yoMnt. 
UfsrmmumvMMm  with -the  otganic  tyrocmei ; « to  Abe 
•rgaaie  ase  superadded. the  animal;  the anbnal .pco- 
itBSitfl  teiminate  in  sensation ;  aensaticn  «iidt  in  ,ei^ 
•J9ym«it:'it<£ftile«stliatenjoyBsent  is  the  fiaal  and. 
^m  this<««wry  organ  '^  leoastrucie^;  to  this  evevy 
«MliQO  ••f  cveiy  o^gan  n  aabservient;  in  vtbis  .eveyy 
<aeiion  ultimately  termiMKes.**—P.-7a 

'fhe  ^rodf  is  mide  oat  horn  <«Tery  c«ie  of  t  die 
Ibntllties,  begiaaiBg  with 'the  kmestyltie'ftrstspfwgi 
•Jir-OFgnisatisn  tmd  «f  Ufe,  md  going  on  to^tte 
mmriJt  lacuity,  the eposm  assl  the. gloiy  of  man.  it 
IrdiSeMt'toknow  wiMrete  «hoDee;  thee^posMom 
"^f*  each  is'oo  beantifol ;'  but  omitting  the  pkasarevto 
%»^rhped  from'  the  use- of  the  aenaes,  tbe  '^laoMue^ 
Hfae-eyeio  aeeifif,  the  ear  in  bearnig,  the  pleasure 
«ri«ngfrom'fhe4Me«f  the  tnlellecliial  CMdltieB,  and 
-ttiestilllngfaeri^leasurcs arising' Iron  the 'vse  df'ttae 
'VBoranheuHies,  we-aball'eztraoti'a^bdng  lesa  obviovs 
fcai  Iflbely  to  oeemr  to  "miiids  in  general,' Ac pasaage 
ifUiMtrattve  ^f  the  mede  in  -which*  pteasttre*  is  attached 
*to  the'exereiae  of  tbe  organic -wrgooa;  'lhat'#liieh 
4Aniws  tbe  bcighieniog- of' the  <  pleasures  of  ^ecnae  by 
41m  laddkien  at  the  tnteHeetinl  ''faeuHies;  wnd  limt 
#wbi^*  r*Utea  to  the  barmoikfeos  JunetioB  of  liivaiI6ah 
natfd'aympatkc^  parts  lof  man^  nature. 

A  little  explanation  is  necessary  before  eztracthig 
^e  passages  illustrative  df  the  -modes    in    which 
pleasure  is  attached  to  the  action  6f  the  organic  or- 
igans.   The  action  df  these  oigans'  is  unattended  #ith 
«onsclousne^ ;  we  do  not  know, 'for  example,  when 
'4he*  blood  is  propelled  onwards  by  the' heart,  or  when 
It  Ylows  through  the  vessels  to  supply  the'bo^.     A 
distinct  set  of  nerves,  called  the  sympathetic,  y^Uh 
«re  destitute  of  sensation,  preside  over  their  action  ; 
1bilt,*by  a  specitl  provision,  each  sentient  nerve,  before 
going  to  si^pply  the  aniouil  organs  to  which  it  is  des- 
tined,' sends  off  two  branches  which  mjqgle  with  the 
-sympathetic  nerves.     « What  is  the  result?     That 
organic  organs  are  rendered  sentient;  that  organic 
processes,  in  their  own   nature  insensible,   become 
capable  of  affeeting  consciousness.     'What  follows? 
'What  is' the  consciousness  excited?  Not  a  conscious- 
ciess  of  the  organic  process.     Of  that  we  still  remain 
wholly  insensible.     Not  simple  sensation.     The  re- 
<sttlt  umformly  produced,  as  long  as  the  sUte  of  the 
^system  is  that  of  health,  is  j^leasurAble  consciousness. 
•  The  heart  sends  out  to  the  organs  ite  vital  current. 
"Each  organ  abstracting  from  the  stream  tbe  particles 
It  needs,  converts  them  into  the  peculiar  fluid  or  solid 
'it  is  its' office  to 'form.    'The  stomach,  from  the  arte* 
rial  streamlets  circolating  through  it,  secretes  gastric 
juice;  the  liver,  from  the  venous  streamleto  cireulau 
ing  throo^  it,  secretes  bHe.     When  these  digestive 
organs  have  duly  prepared  thfeir  respective  fluids,  they 
employ  them  in  the  elaboration  6f  the  aliment.     We 
are  not  conscious  of  this  eUboration,  though  it  go 
on  within  us  every  moment  ;*  but  is  consciousness  not 
al^rated  by  the  process?    Most  materially*     Why? 
3eeauae  sentient  mingle  with  organic  nerves;   be- 
cause the  sentient  nerves  are  impressed  by  the  actions 
df  the  organic  organs.     And  how  4mpfeS8^?    Aa 
'long  as  the  actions  of  the  organic  organs  aie  sound, 
that  iM,  as  long  as  their  processes  are  duly  performed, 


liM*  impreasion*oaaHnuiikaied  ^to  4 
1m  in  fts-natmeagresAbla;  ia,iaYMt,'Tnx'nBAMa. 
uiSGt  coNsnooawBas  ^wam  -  uwnifinwaa  ns  'TOT^ 
iito  or  VBALm.  Tbe-ataie  4(  heilth  is  vothing'lNlt 
the-Tcanlt  v^f  the  due  perlbnnmoe  ^the-mgame  or- 
gSM :  {t'foUows,'that  the  ieelhig  of  heaHfa,  the^ftek 
ing  which  is  Tanked 'by  everyone  among  tbe  moat 
pleatoriOile  Of  existence,  isthfr  result  of  the  action  ^ 
organs  of  whose  direct  operations  we  are  unconscious. 
'But' the  pleasoraMe  oonscioosness  thus  iudheetHj  ex- 
oit0d,  lsT«d)y  the  consequence  of  a  special  provision, 
eftaMiihed  for  "the  express  pufpose  of  producing 
pleasure.  'Processes,  in  'their  own  nature  Insenilble, 
are  rendered  sentient  expressly  ibrtbis  ^rarpose,  that, 
over  and  above  the  special  object  they  serve,  'they 
may  tfford  e^oyment.  Tn  this  case,  the  production 
of  pleasure  is  not  only  altogether  gratuitous,  not 
only  communicated  for  its  own  s^dce,  not  only  rested 
in  as  an  ultimate  object,  but  It  is  made  to  commence 
at  the  very  coAfines  of  life ;  it  is  hittrwoven  with'liie 
thread  df  existence;  it  is  secured  in  and  by  tbe 
actions  that  build  up  and  that  support  the  very'  frame- 
woi'k,  the  material  instrument  of  our  being,  'j 

**'But  if  the  communication  of  sensibility  to  pro- 
cesses in  their  own  nature  incapable  of  exciting  feel- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  converting  .them  into  sources 
of  pleasurable  consciousness,  indicate  an  express  pro- 
vision fiar  the  production  of  epjoyment,that  provision 
is  no  less  exemplified  in  the  point  at  which  this  super- 
added^aensibility  is  made  to  cease. 

**  Same  of  the  cofiscqueneea  of  adiaact  eoawnnniea  - 
tion-of  oonsaioiianesr  to-an  oi;0anic  pcoeess  have  been 
^r«a4y  adverted  to.     Had  the  eye,  .besides  tsana- 
Biitti^g  lays  of  Ijght  to  the  optic  nerve,  Jveen  rao- 
^iad.afttsible4>f  the.iaaussive.pnssi^.of  aach  n^ 
thrm^  its  .aubstanec,    the  JUqpxessions  excited  by 
Uuminous  bodies,   which  is -indispensable  to  vittooy 
the  ultimate  ^H^eet  of  the  inatrument,  if  not  whoj|y 
lost,  must  necessarily  have  -bwoTBe  obscune,  in  direct 
ipropoction  to  thencuteoeas  ef  this-  sensibility.     The 
hand  of  the* musician. could scaroely  have  ccaated  ita 
varied  and  r^pid  mavemeota  ifpon  hiainatrunaent* 
liad'his  mind  baea  oocupied  at  oneiand .  the  same  in- 
stant with  the  .process  of  -muacular  jcontiaotion  in 
the.£i}Ker,.and.theldeaof  nmsicrin  the  bxain.     Had 
thftcommimleatiooof  such  a  two-fi^  oonsoiousncas 
been  peaaible,  in  no  respect  would  it^have  been  bene- 
ficial, an  many  I  it  would  iiave  been  hi\ghly  pemicioua; 
•And' the.  least  ;of  evils  .rasulting  'from  lit  ^would  haae 
iieea*  that  the  -  inferior  would  -have  intermpted  the 
afperior  fiKHilfy,.and  the  means idctetiorated  the  end. 
But  in  eoDse  caaea  .the  evil  would  have  been  of  a 
.nuich  more 'Serious  oatum.    Had  we  been  rendered 
sensible  of  the  flow  of  the  vital  current  thymygii  i^i^ 
engine  that  propels  iL;  scars  the  distensions  of  the 
delicate  valves  that  direct  the  current  ever  present 
to  our  view;* by -some  inward  fe^ttng  were  we  Te- 
minded,  minuteby  nnnate,  df^the  progress  of  the 
aliment  through  the  digestive  apparatus ;  and  were 
the  n^yaterioua.9pefationa  Af  the  organic  nerves  pal- 
pable to  sight,  the  terror  of  the  maniac,  who  con- 
.eeived  tthat  bis  .bo4y  was  nnwypoaad  rof  unaonaalod 
^glaas,-aKou!dbe  tbaotdinaxgr,fi!eUiig  of  .life.    -Evesy 
.rootemant  would.be  Jinoatter  of  anaioiis  jdelibesa- 
4ioi^;  4Uid  the  approach  of  .evei^  body  to  our  xmn 
nrould  .fill  ua  with  dismay.     But  a^usted  as  our 
conciouanesaactusUy  U,  insatiably  .the  pointsit  which 
llMOfganictprocass  begins,  is  that  At  wbichiaensation 
^aads.  Had  sensation  been  axtanded  beyond  this  point 
it  would  have  bean. productive  of  pain :  at  this  point 
*at  juaiform^  stops.    .Nevartheksa,  >by  •  the  indirect 
.aannsBdon  i>f  sansafiomwith  the  oiffanic  jprocaasea,  a 
,mu.sm9wurr$i  plaasttsetnigbtbetcraatcd:  m  apecial 
■Hffpasatus  is  aanstmated  for  the  expsesa  ^puqMse  of 
>«itabUslMN|;  thanemmunioation.    These  ia  thaia  the 
.  tano-fiald  pioo^  tha  .positive  and  the  n«;gative,  the 
evidence  arising  as  well  itom  what  tb^y  do  as  from 
what.thay  abstain,  from  doiqg,  that  the  oqpuiic  ipro- 
oeasaa  ase,  'and  4un  intended  to  be,  fsouioe^of  et^qy- 
.nKnt.**«*P.88. 

[Thbrnoflce  to  Ije  oonchidA  mitt  <weft.^ 


THB   V7B21K, 

BntTH-DATS.  * 

Tasao  «iayaxai.yT.  * 

MamcH  11,4544.  At  Sorrento,  Ja  the.  BfiyjatN^da^ 
of  A  noble  iamily,.  Tocquato  Taani,  AOthor  ef  \Jar». 
aalem  J}elivejed.  * .  Afgrave,-MajeaUc  And  tnie,p«<^^ 
io^ior  boweser  .to  Ariosto,  .and  Ur  anIMar  .to 
Dante,,  because  he  too  often  wrote.likaapoeto£l«dkik 
.instead  of  dxawingsipon  his  own4>rtmiliva  feaU^p^ 
and  induced  iaprei^y .  tutns  of  noonliy  eaan  ^"^^fripjr 
/poem.  He  was  «  man  Mi  m  .noble ,  but >  actiwwsbat 
.mocbid.naturev  toaaenaitlve  ie  therdigni^y.of  histvo* 
4»tion ;  which  ultimately  embsoilad  iiim  with  ftha 
court  he  served,  and,  in  conj[ttaetM>n  vwaih  iaw- 
worthy  treatment,  disturbed  his  wits.  Tasso  baa 
been  abundantly  made  use  of  by  Spenser  and  Milton. 
Tbe  life  of  him  by  Dr  Black  of  Edinburgh  deserves 
a  place  In  all  poetictl  libraries.  He  was  df  a  strik- 
ing preaeMS,  ttll  wi«d  w«H  ndde,  ^w4lh  a^hhigetlMad, 
^eepUue  eyas,  ,piarcifv  in  thcir.4:fgard,  A«d  bad«^ 
^eor,  solemn  voisf,  amJA  delibeaate  ■"tmifg 

—  12;  UW4.  In  theaeighbaindwoa  oftKilkMi^,!^ 
jTehmd^m  of  nn  ;£agliib  gsniksman,iwho.avMiablc 
ketor  vjof  BtUtgt,  ^  Qwmge^  Bdlkeli^  fiHhop  uiT 
^Otayne,  an  Hhistriaoa  mplaphyssiian  land  tpfaS. 
4aaChropist,  m4io  rpm  the  a«ild  «pn  iiiiiimmTii^ 
4kat  ^extraordinary  BhrtOMoAl  vpouie  u>f  ^  the  sMw. 
eaiateooe  of  ^matter;  laiiiiM,  .lie  nald,  ^leii^ 
.notlmlg^bnt  an  idaajaiisting  In  ibeJadml,«nd  i^kM 
•tlMretby!  tbeioonaiaateaaroiaettf  thafwiU  jaf 'iG«di^«». 
«  *veiy  psaiia  mad  anbiiaBe  patpoaUion*  i  and  «h^ 
susceptible  of  disproof  by  the  human 
though,  on  'the  other  hand,  tha.naaHUitxnf^ 
*fiBaultlas  appsam  to^render  allxi 

'peipleung  -ai^oDMnta,  Best  to  ^4bat  mf  i 

•waay    senaation  '.to  a  parcaptioo  t$£  ttbe  >iiiialb<, 

-aHthout    whieh> 

itfie  -same  aa  nan  aiistsiiai,  wns,  :tlMtil 

•taik  two  aaeana  -of  AiugtauftUmg^h^mi^imitmM 

'do-lt>by'0*e ;  'andtbat,^tliasafiMe,Ht'«roBiidifaaaiMiafti 

■anperilua^  In  her  to-efealateth'thvfnBaq^iooinni 

tthethlog  patt?eisad.    iEfae  tperoeption,  rha  aaidii  itm 

.the  thfog  pantived.    :ibKl..if  you^mlBBd  b«ariMar 

^thinga^^^ways  lemaiiiad  «ln  the.ipABBoa«in<aihliii  ^tm 

'kft  4hem,  -or  aan 

4fhna,«M.lha^tU 

the  DMw  ^Behvao^wilM  it;  a 

-has  woee-in  4t  than .«ppeB» at;fisit  «pght^  hiiiMii» 

Jraasonsdioui  therquastion  i 


•evidently  wtU'it  to  be  iwhat  iBa<haiMCiiBiy%waaiatil<a 
WMWi^ng  awse  iisawhait  «ilh  laadiMMgr^tpinion;. 
<€b  the<>lhar,baad;i^wmslda6Mnythnl«irhM^ii»fliaLaMa, 
*w ills* the  wdinasy^oplaionto.be^wimfkjai  iidiwiih 
«tbe  *moM  tmOTecfted  neasence  :Bn  iBmik4hf%milm 
*mm  ^at  af  bhdivjnaat'aasthly  wnMtioas,4Bnd.liadm 
ti^bt^to^  <«lAw«iiafMt*dn  his  inatiantf),?«v  amoEtlMt 
#faM8  6f  thiAers  (if  we  may  layKiahB'tortlieiaiipd- 
'laiion  «t  dll)  who  take  the  .eoonan  .aaoM^  thMie 
^nattera  4br  proofc  df  ttbem ;  «0d'hellnn  intfaeulii. 
tInaiMn  'between  anatter  «nd  apirtty'av'BcMl  Jfaasjia- 
■pitaied  it  in  tbeeoaMon-  Mini— JBad»lay  jwiis— iinf 
'thcmast  omiMomid'dialateiasteyi  oflnani,jgvilag!iri|» 
'tinie,  money,' and  ^hivvurilbr.the^oad'Of  iiii([filbNr. 
'eTeatUfes,'and  taking  an  early  pnatiin^^bat  (diffialia 
nf  -knowledge,  which  the  Jumaloa  ^f  tGhttahB% 
•v^lCh  modern  pfailaaophy  baaAt  laii^  «aAaaintaa«n- 
teriatk;  of  civlUaation.  Those  of  4iis'«minanti&teidi» 
the  wiu  and  philoeophera  of  thn  tky  {im  iho 
<vsas  bclosed  fay  all  pnrtiea)  ^ho  ^eentOEad  to 
fais  /metapbyaiof,  revaienecd  •hkn  -all  the 
him.  P<|pe  laaklj  ho 
beaten,;**  nad  «jkt. 
dachiTcd,  that  tiU  be  ;bad  -aaan  Barha%> 
^*)he/did^natithink  ao  much  undcmtandii)g,  -so  4niilh 
rlcBdwIedge,  ao  nraoh  endurance,  aml^ae  'muth  'bmni* 
lity,  -had:  bean  ihepofftion  tff  any  batfrn^gels.-*  Whan 
4ie  began  iilh^  he  -wiott  In  the  « Guasdiai^' and  ia 
tnaid  4o  have  had  <*a?^lnea  an4  <a  .di«nar''lirom 
/Steele  ibrwaeiPy  paper  h<  eontsibulcd,; «  «o^ar  nds- 
Tthhe,  sorely,  laiiaaing  that  wheneeerbia  yowig^riand 
tlN■Bgfat)b■:papar^>he  was  aaked  lo^i^y  ^dinner  ^as  a 
matter  of  course,  or  of  reciprocal  pleasure ;  for  Steele 
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WM  not  the  min  to  mete  out  hit  payments  in  that 
ftabUuu  *  Bctidet  ginng  up  otker  emoluments,  Ber- 
keley had  such  a  dislike  of  non-residence,  that,  when 
he  wished  to  retire  Into'a  life  of  seholarship,  he  pe^ 
fhmd  to  he  allowed  to  give  up  his  bishoprick»  ralued 
at  1,400/  a-year;  a  request  which  so  astonished  and 
delighted  George  the  Second,  that  he  deeUred  he 
riiould  <<die  a  bidiop  in  spite  of  himself."— This 
great  and  good  man  was  handsome,  **  with  a  coun- 
tenance ftiU  of  meaning  and  kindness,**  and  of  a 
temperament  between  sanguine  and '  melancholy, 
■tiong  in  muscle^  but  what  we  should  call  delicate 
in  the  nerves.  He  had  a  happy  death,  expiring 
nddenly  at  the  tea-table  without  a  groan,  while 
jceUningon  a  soft*  ^^ 

ROBKANOB  OF   RfiAL   XJFB* 

,'*'lII.— 4HX  MDEBSKKE   WHO  WAS  KO  MUEMEXa* 

[Tb«  dosing  paragraph  of  this  story  (which  is 
quoted  from  the  '  Theory  of  Presumptive  Proof,*  in 
*  Cecil's  Sixty  Curious  Narratives*),  winds  it  up 
with  a  singular  increase  of  dramatic  interest, — ^if  we 
nay  use  terms  of  the  stage  in  speaking  of  such 
frightful  realities.  It  reminds  us,  though  dissimilar 
in  other  respects,  of  an  account  we  have  read  some- 
wberoof  a  lady  who  dreamt  that  her  maid-servant 
-was  coming  into  her  room  to  kill  her,  and  who. 
Tiling  in  her  bed  in  the  agitation  of  waking,  beheld 
the  woman  actually  entering  the  door  for  that  pur- 
pose. Imagine  the  ai^Mdled  situation  of  both 
parties!]  ; 

JoMAXBAK  BftADVOAnkept  an  inn  in  Oxfordshire,  on 
the  London  road  to  Oxford,  in  the  year  1736.  .  He 
bore  an  unexceptionable  character.  Mr  Hayes,  a 
gentleman  of  fortune,  being  on  his  way  to  Oxford,  on 
m  visit  to  a  relation,  put  up  at  Bradford's ;  he  there 
j<Mned  company  with  two  gentlemen,  with  whom  he 
sopped,  and,  in  conversation,  unguardedly  mentioned 
that  he  had  then  about  him  a  large  sum  of  money. 
In  doe  time  they  retired  to  their  respective  cham- 
ben^— -the  gentlemen  to  a  two-bedded  room,  leaving, 
m  is  eustoinary  with  many,  a  candle  burning  in  the 
chinmey  comer.  Some  hours  after  they  were  in  bed, 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  being  awake,  thought  he 
heard  a  deep  groan  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  and 
this  being  repeated,  he  softly  awaked  his  friend. 
Hiey  Hatened  together,  and  the  groans  increasing  as 
of  one  dying,  they  both  instantly  arose,  and  pro« 
oeeded  silently  to  the  door  of  the  next  diamber,  from 
iHicnce  they  heard  the  groans ;  and,  the  door  being 
s-jar,  saw  a  light  in  the  room ;  they  entered,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  paint  their  consternation,  on  perceiv- 
ing a  person  weltering  in  his  blood  in  the  bed,  and  . 
m  man  standing  over  blm,  with  a  dark  lanthom  in 
one  hand  and  a  knife  in  the  other.  The  man  seemed 
as  petrified  as  themselves,  but  his  terror  carried  with 
it  all  the  terror  of  guilt !  The  gentlemen  soon  dis- 
covered the  person  was  a  stranger  with  whom  they 
had  that  night  supped,  and  that  the  man  who  was 
standing  over  him  was  their  host.'!^  They  seised 
Bradford  directly,  disarmed  him  of  his  knife,  and 
charged  him  with  being  the  murderer :  he  assumed 
by  this  time  the  air  of  innocence,  positively  denied 
the  crime,  and  asserted  that  he  came  there  with  the 
same  humane  intentions  as  themselves;  for  that, 
hearing  a  noise,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  groaning, 
he  got  out  of  bed,  struck  a  light,  armed  himself  with 
ft  knife  for  his  defence,  and  was  but  that  minute 
entered  the  room  before  them. 
''  These  assertions  were  of  little  avail ;  he  was  kept 
In  close  custody  till  the  morning,  and  then  taken 
before  a  neighbouring  justice  of  the  peace.  Brad- 
ford still  denied  the  murder,  but,  nevertheless,  with 
such  an  apparent  indication  of  guilt,  that  the  justice 
hesitated  not  to  make  use  of  this  extraordinary  ex- 
pression, on  writing  out  his  mittimus,  "  Mr  Brad- 
ford, either  you  or  myself  committed  thii  murder." 

This  extraordinary  affair  was  the  conversation  of 
the  whole  county.  Bradford  was  tried  and  con- 
demned over  and  over  again,  in  every  company.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  predetermination  came  on  the 
assizes  at  Oxford ;  Bradford  was  brought  to  trial,  he 


pleaded  not  guilty.  Nothing  could.be  more  strong 
than  the  evidence  of  the  two  gentlemen;  they  testi- 
fied to  the  finding  Mr  Hayes  murdered  in  his  bed; 
Bradford  at  the  side  of  the  body  with  a  light  and  a 
knife;  that  knife,  and  the  hand  which  held  it, 
bloody ;  that,  on  their  entering  the  room,  he  betrayed 
all  the  signs  of  a  guilty  num,  and  that,  a  few  mo- 
ments preceding,  they  had  heard  the  groans  of  the 
deceased. 

Bradford's  defimce  on  his  trial  was  the  same  as 
before  the  gentlemen :  he  had  heard  a  noise ;  he  sus- 
pected some  villany  transacting ;  he  struck  a  light; 
he  snatched  a  knife  (the  only  weapon  near  him)  to 
defend  himself;  and  the  terrors  he  discovered  were 
merely  the  terrors  of  humanity,  the  natural  effects  of 
innocence  as  well  as  guilt,  on  beholding  such  a  hor- 
rid scene. 

This  defence,  however,  could  be  oonndered  but  as 
weak,  contrasted  with  several  powerful  circumstances 
against  him.  Never  was  circumstantial  evidence 
more  strong.  There  was  little  need  left  of  comment, 
from  the  judge  in  summing  up  the  evidence. .  No 
room  appeared  for  extenuation  I  And  the  jury 
brought  in  the  prisoner  guilty,  even  without  going 
out  of  the  box.  Bradford  was  executed  shortly  after, 
still  declaring  he  was  not  the  murderer,  nor  privy  to 
the  murder  of  Mr  Hayes ;  but  he  died  disbelieved 
by  all. 

Tet  were  those  assertions  not  imtrue !  Hie  mur- 
der was  actually  committed  by  Mr  Hayes's  footman ; 
who,  immediately  on  stabbing  his  master,  rifled  his 
breeches  of  his  money,  gold  watch,  and  snuff-box,  and 
escaped  to  his  own  room ;  which  could  have  been, 
from  the  very  circumstances,  scarcely  two  seconds 
before  Bradford's  entering  the  imfortunate  gentle- 
man's diamber.  The  world  owes  this  knowledge  to 
a  remorse  of  conscience  in  the  footman  (eighteen 
months  after  the  execution  of  Bradford)  on  a  bed  of 
sickness ;  it  was  a  death-bed  repentance,  and  by  that 
death  the  law  lost  its  victim. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this  account  could 
close  here ;  but  it  cannot  Bradford,  though  inno- 
cent, and  not  privy  to  the  murder,  was,  nevertheless, 
the  murderer  in  design.  He  had  heard,  as  well  as 
the  footman,  what  Mr  Hayes  had  declared  at  supper, 
as  to  his  having  a  large  sum  of  money  about  him, 
and  he  went  to  the  chamber  with  the  same  diabolical 
intentions   as    the  servant.     He  vras  struck   with 

amazement ! — he  could  not  believe  hb  senses  ! and 

in  turning  back  the  bed-dothes,  to  assure  himself  of 
the  fact,  he,  in  his  agitation,  dropped  his  knife  on  the 
bleeding  body,  by  which  both  his  hand  and  the  knife 
became  bloody.  These  circumstances  Bradford  ac- 
knowledged to  the  clergyman  who  attended  him  after 
his  sentence. 

A  FS^XT  THOUGHTS  ON  XJINQUAGB* 

,     BY  SOBETON   WXBBl.     • 

"  Nm  probabilia  multa  habemos,  qua  teqni  fadle,  affirm- 
are  vix  po8saiiia8."~Cic.  (Acad.  Lib.  ii.  Edit,  prim.) 

The  string  that  inclines  the  kite  to  the  wind,  limits 
its  ascent ;  the  water  that  floats  the  ship,  surrounds 
it  with  a  resisting  power.  Language  is  at  once  our 
liberator  and  our  enslaver ;  our  liberator  from  brute 
ignorance,  our  enslaver  in  the  chains  of  conventional- 
ism. It  presents  us  with  the  only  continuous  me- 
dium of  communication,  yet  invests  it  with  such 
drcumstances  of  form  and  manner  as  shackle  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  leave  the  subtleties  of 
thought  to  be  delivered  in  imperfect  hints  and  half- 
disclosures.  None  of  our  Acuities  are  illimitable, 
but  many  of  our  faculties  have  very  different  degrees 
of  extension,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  while 
the  imagination  ranges  over  a  kingdom  only  bounded 
by  the  circle  of  experience,  speech  is  confined  to  a 
much  narrower  province." 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  system  of  language  of 
greater  scope  and  capacity  than  that  which  prevails 
in  the  world  at  this  day ;  it  is  also  diflScult  to  con- 
ceive that  any  possible  innovations  or  refinements 
that  might  be  engrafted  on  that  system,  such  as  it  is, 
could  materially  ^extend  its  compass;  in  reasoning, 


therefore,  on  this  subject,  we  may  frurly  take  it  for 
granted,  that  what  with  the  living  tongues,  and  the 
dead  tongues,  and  '<all  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft 
this  world  into,"  mankind  has  already  witnessed  the 
full  development  of  the  powers  of  language.  But 
who  will  be  so  rash  as  to  say  that  the  mind  of  man 
has  run  its  course?  In  a  savage  state,  when  the 
thoughts  of  men  are  limited  to  the  mere  objects  of 
their  appetite ;  or  in  a  sUte  of  first  society,  where 
the  mind,  though  of  another  growth,  is  still  converai. 
ant  with  none  but  objects  of  fiimiliar  contempUition, 
the  resources  of  Unguage  are  abundantly  sufficient  for 
all  the  purposes  of  communication ;  but  in  a  highly 
dvilized  age,  when  bodily  labour  has  ceased  to  be 
the  inheritance  of  all,  and  many  are  thrown  on  medi- 
tation  as  their  portion — when  men  begin  to  examine 
themsdves  more  curioudy,  and  to  regard  with  atten- 
tion the  wondrous  operations  of  their  minds, then 

begins  the  perplexity  of  language:  then  involutions, 
perversions,  forced  applications,  contradictions,  ano^ 
malies,  thicken  fSut,  and  confess  the  original  weak* 
ness  that  engenders  them.  Language  is  a  garment 
that  the  mind  outgrows ;  in  the  infancy  of  the  hu- 
man intdlect,  it  covers  and  nurtures  it,  and  gives  it 
warmth,  but,  in  the  end,  becomes  a  close  and  bind- 
ing shroud  that  puts  a  mortal  wdght  on  all  our 
aspirations,  and  from  which  we  endeavour  in  vara 
to  deliver  ourselves.  Is  this  too  much  to  say— 
shades  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Hartley,  Locke  ?  In  your 
state  of  heavenly  knowledge,  declare — what  evil  hand 
withhdd  you  from  the  perfect  sight  of  the  truth  for 
which  you  toiled  ?  Why  did  you  do  so  much,  yet  do  no 
more  ?  Is  it  not  that  phraseology  enveloped  you  Vke 
a  fog,  confounded  your  operations,  and  obscured  your 
view  ?  Does  not  the  road  to  truth  lie  straight  be- 
fore us ;  while  the  labjrrinth  of  words  winds  round 
and  round,  for  ever  returning  to  the  same  point,  so 
that  we  make  muph  ado  but  no  way,  and  either  be- 
come blinded  and  overwhelmed  amidst  an  **  inextrU 
cabiUt  error,**  or,  at  the  best,  escape  to  no  better  credit 
than  to  have  ended  where  we  begun  ?  I  do  no^ 
however,  forget  that  there  are  other  imperfections 
in  our  condition,  other  and  more  formidable  obstruo- 
tions  besetting  the  paths  of  philosophical  inquiry  ; 
nor  indeed  can  I  think  it  doubtful,  that  there  exista 
in  monJs,  as  in  physics,  a  gravitating  principle^ 
which  must  continue  to  all  eternity  to  bring  down^ 
on  ^  the  head  of  the  projector,  the  Sisyphus  stone 
of  metaphysicd  speculation.  But  how  much  of  this 
discomfiture,  we  may  ask,  rests  with  language? 
«  These  words,"  says  Home  Tooke  of  his  participles 
and  adjectives  in  disguise,  **  these  «vords,  not  under* 
stood  as  such,  have  [caused  a  metaphysicd  jarg^n^ 
and  a  fdse  morality ; "  and  so  far  he  was  unquestion- 
ably in  the  right;  but  he  adds — « which  can  only 
be  dissipated  by  etymology ;  "  and  here  I  confess  I 
think  him  wrong — if,  at  least,  he  means  that  etymo- 
logy is  in  itself  a  sufficient  antidote  against  fals» 
morals,  and  that  truth  and  virtue  need  only  to  be 
sought  in  the  roots  of  words.  Etymology,  indeed, 
might  ferret  Sophistry  out  of  some  of  her  old  holes, 
but  she  would  only  take  refuge  in  new  quarters 
where  he  could  not  reach  her :  though  Home  Tooke 
reduces  her  allowance  to  a  noun  and  a  verb,  she  can 
extract  from  these  quite  enough  of  the  spirit  of 
falsehood  to  maintdn  herself  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. I  think  with  Home  Tooke  that  an  abuse 
of  language  is  an  abuse  of  reason,  but  I  also  think 
(a  position  on  which  I  propose  to  argue  hereafter) 
that  language  is — even  in  its  healthiest  and  soundest 
state,  and  under  every  concdvable  advantage,  whe- 
ther of  ability  in  the  writer  or  capabililty  in  the 
reader — an  instrument  naturally  defective  and  full 
of  flaws.  At  present,  I  only  propose  to  consider 
some  of  the  most  obvious  of  these,  and  to  sliow  that 
if  our  ideas  are  liable  to  error,  the  vehicle  of  those 
ideas  is  still  more  commonly  at  fault.  A  man  more 
frequently  outrages  the  truth  in  speech  than  in 
thought;  he  more  frequently  talks  than  thinks 
wrongly.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to 
fasten  on  any  ordinary  remark  that  may  be  elicited 
in  conversation,  and  compare  the  thing  expressed 
with  the  thing  intended;  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
it  will  be  found  that  the  latter  is  just,  while  the  for- 
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mer  is  absurd.  I  do  not  here  t^ude  tooertain  con- 
Teotional  hyperboles  and  familiar  idioms  well  under- 
stood, respecting  which  it  might  very  properly  be 
answered  that  particular  instances  of  penrersion  can 
affbrd  no  ground  for  a  general  argument.  But  I 
refer  to  the  character  of  our  ordinary  expressions, 
eren  when  we  seeic  to  convey  some  obvious  meaning 
in  the  clearest  manner ; — habit  blinds  us  to  half  the 
absurdities  we  utter.  Were  I  to  indulge  myself  in 
copious  illustrations,  I  should  exhaust  the  Reader's 
patience  before  I  exhausted  my  list  of  examples ;  a 
few,  however,  will  be  sufficient,  and  will  lead  to  the 
apprehension  of  others. 

What  shall  we  say  to  a  «  dry  humour  "* — **  a  false 
verdict "— ••  a  forgery  of  gold  "— "  an  infamous  noto- 
riety " —  **  accustomed  insolence  "  — «'  a  sedentary 
course  ** — "  a  weekly  journal  ** — **  critical  judgment  * 
.—<*  necessity  of  giving  way,**— or  to  such  expressions 
as  "  to  lay  down  the  law** — ^«an  occasion  arose"  (and 
in  the  Latin,  if  I  mistake  not,  **  orta  est  oocasio,**)— > 
*'  it  rose  up  accidentally" — **  he  raised  an  impression  ** 
— <*  the  subject  was  not  submitted  ** — **  his  pains  were 
tlie  cause  of  his  indolence,**— or  such  tautologies  as 

**  m  subsUntial  understanding  ** — **  a  falling  ruin  ** 

"•  common  vulgarity** — *' a  despotic  master** ^**a 

hospitable  host**— "a  habit  that  he  had **— « viverc 
Titam** — ^<*dare  donum,**  &e. 

'^>  Some  of  these,  it  is  true,  are  such  as  a  fastidious 
writer  would  not  employ ;  but  others  are  sanctioned 
hy  the  example  of  all  authors,  and  form  part  of  the 
current  coin  of  language.  Here,  then,  is  a  choice 
dish  of  mixed  metaphors,  obscure  figures,  and  pal- 
pable nonsense !  And  from  this  confusion — ^what  page 
of -what  book  is  free  ?  what  five  minutes  of  what  con- 
Teraation  ?  If  contradictions  and  anomalies  of  this 
kind  were  merely  the  result  of  a  slovenly  style  of 
speech — an  effect  for  which  not  language  itself,  but 
only  the  guardians  of  language  had  to  answer,  then 
the  question  might  take  another  shape ;  but  the  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  the  innumerable  corruptions  with 
which  language  is  overlaid  are  no  fortuitous  blemishes 
induced  by  peculiar  causes^  but  natural  imposthumes 

on  the  surface  of  a  body  originally  weak a  sort  of 

cutaneous  disorder— hereditary  and  incurable.  So 
much  so,  that  if  we  could  conceive  a  people  iotirely 
composed  of  scholars  and  linguists  going  and  settling 
themselves  in  some  distant  island,  and  carrying  along 
with  them  a  perfect  pattern  of  a  language  which  it 
was  their  sole  care  to  preserve  from  contamination 
and  decay,  we  might  nevertheless  safely  predict  that 
before  many  centuries  had  passed  over  the  heads  of 
this  conservative  colony,  their  treasure  would  no  more 
resemble  ita  original  self,  than  the  whiteness  of  the 
tmsullied  snow  on  the  peak  of  Mont  Blanc  resembles 
the  colour  of  a  Cheapside  thaw. — Nations  nuiy  rise, 
and  &11,  and  rise  again ;  the  character  of  a  people 
may  degenerate,  and  regenerate ;  we  pass  from  liberty 
to  licentiousness,  from  licentiousness  to  weakness, 
from  weakness  to  slavery,  from  slavery  to  want,  from 
want  to  rebellion,  and  so  back  again  to  liberty,'ZBut 
when  language  has  once  lost  ita  primitive  simplicity, 
which  is  pretty  soon,  it  never  recovers  itself,  it  has  no 
principle  of  resiliency  in  it'  as  man  has^  and  it  con- 
tinues to  the  end  of  the  chapter  to  go  along  on  a  sort 
of  hobby-horse  of  shifls  and  expedients.f 

That  a  certain  limited  number  of  primitive  words 
should  beget  the  whole  vocabulary,  is  all  very  well ; 
no  one  will  question  their  undoubted  right  to  any 
extent  of  family  they  may  choose  to  have.     As  all 

*  That  is  to  say  a  dry  moisture — a  false  truth— an  iron> 
working  of  gold — an  infamoas  famousness — accustomed  un« 
aocnstomedness— a  sitting  run— a  weddy  daily— judging 
judgment- unyieldingness  of  yielding  (if  I  am  right  in 
deriving  nicessitas  from  ue  negative  and  cedo  or  cesso)-' 
to  lay  down  the  laid-down— a  falling  arose— it  rose  up  fall- 
ingly-he  raised  a  pressing  in  (and  a  pressing  f »  is  a  press- 
ing  down)— th^t  which  was  thrown  under  was  not  sent 
■ander— his  pains  were  the  cause  of  his  absense  from  pain 
—  an  understanding  understanding  —  a  falling  falling— a 
common  commonness,  Ac 

t  What  Horace  says  of  words- that  like  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  they  fall,  hot  presently  "flourish  again  with  a  new 
birth/»  is  very  true,  but  does  not  disprore  what  1  have 
said;  all  he  means  by  the  simile  is,  that  certain  words  go 
oat  of  fashion,  and  by  and  by  come  in  again ;  but  this  is  no 
«« new  birth"  for  language— no  return  to  first  principles. 


our  ideas  turn — with  more  or  less  eonsciousness  on 
our  part — on  some  few  general  sensations,  so  it  is 
natural  that  words,  the  interpreters  of  those  ideas, 
should  in  like  manner  spring  from  a  few  simple  roots. 
But  that  these  should  gradually  bid  adieu  to  all  the 
family  ties — cut  their  relations — and  enter  into  foreign 
service,  running  a  race  to  the  utter  confusion  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  the  infinite  botheration  of  their 
patient  historians  the  philologists,  does  seem  a  little 
hard. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  that  class  of  words 
which  Home  Tooke  says  "  compose  the  bulk  of  every 
language,'*  and  let  us  enjoy  their  perplexity  a  little. 
"  Those,**  he  says,  "  which  are  derived  from  the  Latin, 
French,  and  Italian,  are  easily  recognised ;  '*  but  he 
does  not  say  that  they  are  as  easily  reconciled  to  pro- 
priety. His  business  lay  with  the  Saxon  part  o^ 
English,  and  he  did  not  concern  himself  with  these 
anomalous  features  to  which  I  am  adverting.  Had 
he  done  so,  he  would  no  doubt,  in  his  usual  perspicu- 
ous manner,  have  rendered  an  account  of  them  as 
nearly  approaching  to  satbfaction  as  it  is  possible ; 
nevertheless  he  could  not  have  proved  that  obscurity 
was  not  a  grievous  evil,  merely  because  he  was  able 
to  grope  his  way  through  it.  But,  first  of  all,  here 
are  a  few  of  the  pairiarcht  ;  prithee.  Reader,  treat 
them  with  respect,  they  are  all  venerable  old  gentle- 
men, and  nowise  responsible  for  the  vagaries  of  their 
ofi&pring. 

Ay  Of  —  capio  —  cado—  cedo  —  duco  —  do — eo— 
ytvua^ej  —  jacio  —  loquor  —  levo  —  X«y« — ^mitto— 
hendo — ^premo — sum — ^sequor —  sol  vo— sentio — sto-~ 
tego — teneo— voco — video — f«f«. 

Of  the  innumerable  derivative  words  flowing  from 
these  sources,  the  greatest  portion  are  compounds, 
formed  by  the  addition  of  various  prepositions,  which 
generally  do  import,  and  always  ought  to  import,  some 
qualification  of  meaning.  But  these  derivatives  not 
only  supply  qualifications  of  the  original  meaning, 
but  furnish  a  multitude  of  figurative  expressions  for 
the  service  of  the  imagination  and  the  reason.  Now 
these  figurative  expressions  generally  do  consort,  and 
always  ought  to  consort,  with  the  association  of  ideas ; 
— wherin  lies  the  metaphysical  part  of  language.  If 
these  two  pointa  of  conformity  htid  always  been  duly 
adhered  to,  so  as  to  preserve  unity  and  consistency 
throughout,  which  is  impossible,  language  at  this  day 
would  have  been  a  comparatively  simple  machine, 
and  have  ailed  nowhere,  save  only  in  those  fundamen- 
tal respects — which  I  propose  to  notice  hereafter. 
But  will  anyone  aflSrm  that  such  is  the  case  ?  Is  the 
composition  of  words,  whether  in  the  languages  of  mo- 
dem times,  or  in  those  from  which  they  proceed,  always 
such  as  the  understanding ] most  readily  embraces? 
Assuredly  not.  Take  the  word  mitto  to  send  (though 
I  think  it  more  frequently  should  be  rendered  to  put 
especially  in  composition — a  sense  which  the  French 
seem  to  have  preserved  in  their  verb  mettre).  Because 
mitto  has  this  signification,  it  is  easy  to  recognise  the 
propriety  of  such  a  word  as  e-mtV,  to  send  out  (e  from 
or  out)  applied  to  a  matter  of  fact,  or  the  word  <fts- 
misM,  as  figuratively  used  when^we  say  **  he  ditmitsed 
the  subject  from  his  mind,**  ^t.  e.  be  sent  the  subject 
away  from  his  mind.  But  what  are  we  to  make  of  ad" 
mit  9  which,  if  we  translate  it  literally,  to  tend  to,  does 
not  seem  very  well  to  justify  our  present  employ- 
ment of  it.  If  you  and  your  fiunily  have  been  standing 
for  an  hour  at  the  door  of  the  pit  in  Dmry  lane  till  you 
are  half  crushed,  I  fancy  when  it  is  at  length  opened 
you  are  not  at  that  moment  intent  upon  being  sent  to 
any  place,  but  simply  desire  to  be  let  in.  To  admit, 
therefore,  instead  of  being  used  in  the  sense  of  **  to 
suffer  to  enter,'*  Johnson's  definition,  would  be  a  much 
better  word  to  mean  *<  to  send  a  man  about  his  busi- 
ness " — in  short  *«  not  to  suffer  to  enter."  Yet  the 
Latin  admitto  hardly  exhibits  more  traces  of  its  ra« 
dical  meaning  than  does  its  English  relative.  It  is 
possible,  I  know,  to  give  some  account  of  this,  but 
no  apology  can  reconcile  us  to  such  prevaricating 
words — such  conundrums.  In  the  same  way  it  may 
no  doubt  be  explained  by  what  process  of  torture 
tmto'^ofA.sit  comes  to  mean  /  promisef  or  how  pro^ 
mitto  arrives  at  the  same^destination,  or  iVtr^sTof 
1  permit,  or  how  some  words  (and  these  not  a  few) 


should  mean  in  one  language  pi^isely  the  reverse  of 
what  they  mean  in  another ;  why  for  example,  ek- 
voted  with  us  should  mean  raised  up,  while  elevatus  in 
the  Latin  means  debased,  why  resolute  should  mean 
Jirm  or  determined  while  resolutus  means  relaxed — and 
by  consequence^eeftfe  smd  undetermined,  *  All  this  may 
be  explained — ^but  so  may  the  Chinese  puzzles  or  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics.     We  don't  want  language 
for  a  plaything  to  provoke  our  ingenuity,  but  for 
a  steady  and  faithful  friend  to  assist  us  in  many  a 
grave  inquiry  after  truth.      It  is  no  satisfaction  to 
know  how  words  have    been    misappropriated,    if 
misappropriated  they  are.     If  a  man  loses  his  hat 
and  wig  in  a  crowd,  it  is  no  consolation  to  him  to  be 
told  that  a  thief  picked  them  up  and  ran  away  with 
them.     Nor  does  the  original  propriety  of  a  word 
afford  any  redress  for  the  absurdity  of  a  subsequent 
application.     John  Long,  in  all  probability,  is  a  very 
short  man ;  what  does  it  make  in  favour  of  John 
Long,  that  some  remote  progenitor  had  inches  to 
justify  his  cognomen  ?     Again,  if  the  connection  of 
certain  verbs  with  certain  prepositions  to  imply  a  cer- 
tain sense,  were  a  matter  of  unquestionable  fitness  in 
one  language,  we  should  suppose  that  the  analogy 
would  hold  good  as  regards  any  other ;  it  would  be 
equally  trae  of  all,  if  true  of  one.     But  if  this  were 
the  case  we  should  find  all  parallel  words  in  corre- 
sponding situations.     n^oir»»ft<  and  prosto,  Wf oii/ai 
and  prosum,  consto  and  withstand,  supervenio  and 
overcome,   vnroT^s^u     and    subverto,    t1n1caO9iid.au 
and    supersede,    vworoi^tf    substantia    and    under- 
standing— would    only  be  various    in    sound,    but 
would  agree  in  expressing  the  same  thing ;  whereas 
these  words,   we   know,    take   all   manner   of  dif^ 
ferent  forms.     We  should  not  find  suspieio,  as  well 
as  its  counterpart    v^^av,  signifying  indifferently  . 
to  mistrust,  or  to  honour  s  ve  should  not  be  able,  with 
impunity,  to  exchange  toif^draw  for  retract— orsrtum 
for  subvert  («n<fer-tura)— overthrow  for  sulject  (tm- 
der-%\ktovr) — supposition  and  Ajfpothesis  (a  patting 
under)  for  turmise  (a  putting  over),  &c.  &c. 

What  does  all  this  prove  ?  — original  error  — 
subsequent  perversion?  Neither.  But  it  proves 
this ;  that  the  image  or  figure  that  has  reconciled  sueh 
words  to  the  understanding  in  any  case,  is  so  slight^ 
so  flimsy,  so  precarious,  so  easily  exchangeable  for 
any  other  image  or  figure,  that  no  method  or  analogy 
can  be  maintained.  It  proves  that  the  association  of 
our  ideas  is  of  a  nature  for  ever  to  forbid  uniformity 
or  universality  in  any  system  of  language ;  that  it  is 
as  impossible  for  there  to  be  one  diction  in  the  world, 
as  for  there  to  be  one  mind,  that  each  individual 
language  is,  and  must  renuun,  full  of  inconsistencies 
and  incoherencies,  whilst  between  one  language  and 
another  there  can  be  no  more  assimilation  than  be- 
tween the  manners,  dispositions,  and  opinions  of  the 
people  who  use  them.f 

[To  be  continued.] 
*  The  in  intensitive,  and  the  in  privatiTe,  and  the  in  re- 
dundant, of  the  Latin,  are  productiTe  of  many  inconve- 
niencesin  that  language,  which  we  have  partly  copied. 
Thus  infractus  either  means  very  muck  broken,  or  not  at 
all  broken.  Habitable  and  inkabltabte  with  us  mean  the 
same  thing;  but  the  Latin  habltabilis  answers  to  our  in- 
kabUable,  while  in-habitabills  answers  to  our  un-ln^HabU- 
able*  Inquisitus  means  either  investigated,  or  not  inves- 
tigated ;  in/rttnattts  either  bridled,  or  uwbridled.  The 
game  ambiguity  belongs  to  the  Greek,  fvi ;  XvTFfi  means 
grief,  sisi'^v'JTUs  with  great  grief;  i^st^xu  means  to 
laugh,  but  s'jrtfA.st^au  means  to  laugh  slightly  ;— but  this 
diminutive  sense  feems  to  be  very  rare.  To  improve  is 
now  used  to  mean— more  than  to  prove— to  make  better, 
but  in  old  En^sh  we  find  it  used  negatively— no^  to  prove 
or  approve— to  disapprove.  Valuable  and  invaluable,  esti* 
mable  and  inestimable,  appreciable  and  inappreciable,  one 
and  the  other  are  used  to  ajjirm  value,  but  though  in  the 
latter  words  the  in  has  the  effect  of  an  intensitive,  it  is  not 
hero  through  affirmation,  but  throuijh  negation  ;  we  mean 
by  valuable  that  which  can  be  valued,  because  it  has  value; 
by  invaluable  wo  mean  that  which  can  not  be  valued, 
because  its  value  is  beyond  calculation. 

t  Peculiarities,  by  the  way,  on  which  the  phraseology  of 
every  countiy  greatly  depends.  Gibbon,  in  a  note  on  the 
*  Decline  aod  Fall  of  the  lloraan  Empire,'  suggests  the  idea 
of  a  work  which  would  indeed  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
our  national  literature ;  the  object  of  which  should  l>e,  to 
trace  the  character  of  different  nations /row  their  language 
—a  scientific  process.  Home  Tooie  was  philologtit  enough 
but  net  philosopher  enough  for  the  task.  Locke  was  phi- 
losopher, but  not  philologist  enough.    Yet  Locke  wooW 
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HO.  IX. OTHELLO. 

It  hms  beon  said  tbftt  tragedy  purifies  the  affeetiont 
by  terror  and  pitj.  Tkat  is,  it  .sobstitiUes  ioui- 
gtnary  sympathy  for  mere  selfishness.  It  gives. as 
a  high  and  permanent  interest,  beyond  oorselvasy 
in  hwoanity  as  such.  It  raises  the  great,  the 
remote,  and  the  possible  to  an  equality  with  the 
veal,  the  little  and  the  near.  It  makes  man  a  par- 
taker with  his  kind.  It  subdues  and  softens  the 
atnbbomness  of  his  wilL  It  teaches  him  that  there 
are  4Uid  have  been  others  like  bimselC  by  ahowlog 
iujiMA  in  aglass  what  they  have  felt,  thought^  .and 
•done.  It  opens  the  chambers  of  the  human  heart. 
It  leaves  nothing  indifferent  to  ns  that  can  affeot  our 
•ornmon  Aatuee.  It  excites  our  sewubility  by  ex. 
bslytii^  the  passions  wound  np  to  the  utmost.pitofa 
>y  tl»  .powM'  of  imagination  or  the  temptation  of 
oicvunMtanMf ;  and  eorraoU  their  iatal  ezoesees  in 
•iisselsas  by  pehit^ng  to  the  greater  extent  of  smf- 
Aeinga-aod  of  eaimea  to  which  they  have  led  others. 
TVi^^idy  oreatet'a  balance  of  the  afleetions.  It 
gaaVyg  at  thoughtful  spectators  in  the  lists  of  U&.  It 
iethesefinecof  tbsppceies;  adiseipline  of  humanity. 
The  fanbitaid  study  of  poetry  and  works  of  imagina- 
iion  ia.one  chief  part  of  &  wellrgrounded  education. 
An^taita  fi>r<  Itbexal  set  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
chanoter  of^a  gmitlemaa.  Science  aloae  is  hard  and 
mdchanicaL  It  exercises  the  understanding  upon 
tUi^^mt  of  themselvus,  while  it  leave*  the  affcc- 
tiflns  nnevipUycd,  or  engrossed  with  our  ownimme- 
flilrj  nnrriTT-  intereds. — <  Othello'  furnishes  an  illus* 
imgiMi  ^  these  remarks.  It-  excites  our  sympathy 
m  an  efttraoidinary  d^ee.  The  imotal  it  coaveys 
hm  a  doeer  application  to-  the  concerns  of  human 
4iSt  dun  4hat  )of  any  other  of  Shakspeare*s  plays. 
«^it'«Broea  direody  home  to  the  bosoms  and  business 
of  men.-  The; pathos  in  'Lear*  is  indeed  more 
^eed^  and  overpowering :  but  it  is  less  nataral, 
aid  leserof  evvry  day's  oeaurrenea  We  have  not  the 
Mme  ^gsee  oCpympethy  with  the  paasioas  described 
at  4  Macbeth.'  The  intescat  in  «  Hamlet '  is  more 
remote  .avi  reflex.  That  of  <  Othello',  is  at  once 
^nyiji  paofiMiad  and  affi^ting. 

The  pidvreMiue  eontrerta  o£  chawufcr  in  this  pky 
are  almost  as  remarkable  as^he:deptk  of  the  passion. 
The  Moor  Otbillo,  thegemle Desdemoaa,  theviU 
fctn  lago,  the  gooA^netnred  Gaasio^  the  fool  Bedev^ 
psesetit  •  range  and  eariety  of  character  as  atsiking 
•nd  palpable  as  tiuit  pvedoeed  kx  «keH>pp«iUon  of 
«Qit«nein-apieture.  TbeurdistingnisfaiQgqafllitiea 
ttond'oat'to  themiod's-eye^  «o'  that  even  iwken^we 
Mre  Bor  thinking  of  their  .oBtions  or  scoliaents,  the 
idea  of  their  persons  is  still  as  present  to  m^Mr  ever. 
These  characters  and  the  kmiges  they  stamp  upon 
tfie-  mind  are  the  Ihrtbest  asunderpeaiible^  the' dis- 
tance between 'them  is  immense :  yet  ^le  compass  6f 
Juiowledge  and  invention  which  the  poet  has  shown 
incembodying-these  extreme  creations  of  his  genius 
■ivonly  greoter  than  the  troth- and  ftUoity  witb  which 
be  has  identified  each  ekaraeter  with  ilari^  or  blendi- 
ed  their  different  qualities  together  in  the  sane  story. 
"What  a  contrast  the  character  of  Othello' forms  to 
that  of  lago :  at  the  same  time,^the  force  of  concep- 
tion with  which  these  two  Qgures  are  pppesed  to 
.eash  other  is  rendered  stilLmore  intense  by  the  com- 
^plete  consistency  with  which  the  traits' of  each  chn- 
moler  ere  brought  ont  in  aatate  of  the  highest  fln- 
ishing.  The  nisking  one  blaek  and  die  other  white, 
the  one  unprincipled,  the  other  unfortunate  in  the 
•extreme,  would  have  answered  the  common  purposes 
(of  efiet,  and  satisfied  the  ambition  of  an  ordinary 
painter  of  character.  Shnkapeare  has  labouwd  the 
finer  shades  bf  difference  in  both  with  as  much  care 

hare  been  the  man— or  Locke-cum-Toofce— or  Tooke-cmn- 
Locke.  Why  do  <mr  dtethmsries  refer  Vis  (force)  to  the 
Gre«k  fitx,  and  not  its  evident  fellow,  Tia  t  Woold  it  oot 
be  a  good  coomientary  on  Roman  violence,  showing  that 
they  ever  made  their  way  hy  force,  that  via  and  vU  were, 
Drlth  them,  one  and  the  same  thing  (j3ia)— nay  that  their 
whole  life  vUa  {^orn)  was  bat  one  season  of  barbarity 
loadbrnte  coaramoss! 


and  skill  OS  if  he  had  had  to  depend  on  the  exeotitMA 
alone  for  the  sueoess  of  his  design.  On  the  other 
hand*  Deedemona  and  AmiUn-are  not/iaeaat.  to  -he 
opposed  with onythiag  Hke  strong  eontsast  tooaeh 
other.  Both  are,  to  x>utward  appaoranee,  chsrantera 
of  oommon  life*  not  more  disiiogisished  than  wnmen 
usually  are,  by  difference  of  rank. and  aitualiem  The 
diffbrcQce  of  Iheir  thoughts  and  sentioieiUa  is-  haw* 
ever  kid  as  open,  their  esiads  are  aeparoud  faeai 
each  other  by  signs  as  plain  and  as  little  to  be  mis- 
taken as  the  complexions  of  their  .husbands. 

The  movement  of  the  passion  in  Othello  is  exceed- 
ii^ly  different  from  that  of  Macbeth.  In  Macbeth 
there  is  a.  violent  struggle  between  opposite  feelings, 
between  ambition  and  the  stings  of  conscience,  al- 
most from  first  to  last :  in  Othello,  the  doubtful  con- 
"flict  between  contrary  passions^  though  dreadful,  con- 
tinues only  for  a  short  time,  and  the  chief  interest  is 
excited  by^  the  alternate  ascendancy  of  different  pas- 
sions, the  intire  and  unforseen  change  from  the  fond- 
est love  and  most  unbounded  confidence  to  the  tor- 
tures, of  jealoesy  and  the  madness  of  hatred.  The 
revenge  .of  Othello,  after  it  has  once  taken  thorough 
poascsiinn  ef  his  mindt  never  quits  it,  but  grows 
atsonger  end-stpongev  at  every  moment  of  its  delay. 
The  nature  ef  the  Moor  is  noble,  confidipg,  tender, 
and  genecons;  but  hie  blood  is  of  the  most  inflam- 
mable^kiad ;  and  being  oaee  roused  by  e  sense  of  his 
wrongs,  he  is  stopped  by  no  considerations  of  re- 
morse or.  pity  till  he  has  given  .a  loose  4o  all  the  dic- 
tates of  his  r^e  and  his  despair.  It  is  in  working 
his  noble  nature  up  to  this  extremity  through  r^pid 
but  gradual  transitions,  in  raising  passion  to  its 
height  from  the  smallest  beginnings  and  in  spite  of 
all  obstacles,  tn  painting  the  expoing  conflict  be- 
tween love  cdd  hatred^  tenderness  and  resentment, 
jenloiiay  and  remorse,  iairafolding  the  strength  and 
the  weaknesses  of  our  nature,  in  uniting  sublimity  ef 
thought  with  the  anguidi  of  the  keenest  woe,  in  pot- 
ting  in-motion  the  variovs  hnpulses  that  agitate  this 
our  mortal  beings  and  at  last  blending  them  in  that 
noMe  tide  of  deep  and  snetained  passion,  impetuous 
bttt  'imgcstic,  thar^flows  on' tothe  Propontic,  arid 
knows  no  ebb,**  that  Shakspeore  has  shown  the>mas. 
tery  of  bis- genius  aiid  of  his  power  over-  Hxt  human 
heart  The  third  act  of  < Othello *'is  his  master- 
pieee,  not  of  knet#ledge  or  passion  aeparately,  but  6f 
the  two-  oombined,  of  the  •  knowledge  of  character 
'with  the  expression  of  paasion,  of  consummate  art  in 
the  keeping  op  of  appearances  with  the  profirand 
-wotrkings  of  nature,  and  the  convulsive  movements 
of  uncontrbhd>le  agony,  of  the  power  of  inflicting 
torture  and  of  sufleringit.  Not  only  is  the  tumult 
of  passion  hcav^  up  from  the  very  bottom  of  the 
soul,  but  every  the  sKjgbtcst  undulation  of  feeling 
ieseenonthesurfooe»asitarises  frtmi  the  impnlscs 
oMmagination  or  the  dSferent  probabiKties  mhlici- 
ously  suggest^  by  IwgQ*  The  progressive  preparo- 
tioir  for  the  catastrophe  is  wonderfully  managed,  frt>nl 
the^Bfeor's  first  gallant  recital  of  the  story  of  his 
love,  of  ^  the  spells  and  witchcriift  he  had  uadd." 
frtnn  his  nnfooked-for  and  romantic  success,  thcf  fond 
sathfigtion  with -which  he  dotes  *on  his  ewn  happi- 
ness, the  unreserved  tenderness  of  Desdemona  and 
her  iiraooent  importunities  in  favour  of  Cassio,  irri- 
tating the  suspickms  instilled  into  her  husband's 
'ttindbythe  perfidy  of  lago,  and  rankling  there  to 
poison,  dll  he  looses  all  command  of  himst*!^  and  his 
rageean  only  be  appeased  by  blood.  She '  is  intro- 
duced, jast  before  lago  b^^ins  to  put  his  scheme  in 
practice,  pleading  for  Camio  whh  all  the  thoughtless 
gaiety  of  friendship  and  winning  confidence  in  the 
bveofOthbllo,— 

'•What!  Michad  Gossio? 
That  canse  a  wooing  withycm, end  aomonyLa  thdc^ 
When  I  hove  spoke  of  you  dtspreiiipgly, 
Ilath  ta'en  your  part,  to  have  so  much  to  do 
To  bring  him  in  ?-.Why  this  is  not  a  boon: 
*Tis  as  I  should  intreat  you  wear  your^gloecp^ 
Or  fired  oq  nootishfaig  meofts^  or  keepr  you-wasmt 
'  On  see  to- you  to  do'a  peculiar  peefit 
.To  your  person,    ^my^  when  I  have  aooi^ 
M^hecein.  I  mean,  to  touch  your  love  indeed, 
.  It  shall  b^Jullof  poiK,  and  foarfuUa^gilMUed**' 


iQthrilo's  .oopfifisaor,  of  Jsst  otly 
beoken   banU    and 
a%ht  ^  DssdeoMna ;  4and  he  esnlain^.- 

'•  If  she  be  false,  O  then  Heav-n  mocks  itself: 
I'll  not  believe  it." 

Bflt  presently  after,  on  brooding  over  his  suspicions 
hy  himself,  and  yielding  to  his  apprehensions  of  'the 
worst,  his  smothered  jealousy  breaks  out  into  open 
fttry,'and  he  returns  to  demand  satisfiiction  of  I;^ 
She  a  vrHd  beast  stung  with  the  envenomed  shaft  of 
the  banters.  *''Look  where  he  comes,**  &c  In  this 
sUte  of  exasperation  and  violence,  after  the  'first 
pare jy  was  of  bis  grief  and  tenderness  hove  hud  tfkeir 
nent  im  Ahat  psssienate  apeotrephe,  •^  I  feh  -not  Cas: 
sfo's  kiBses  on  her  lips,"  lego  by  false  aspersions,  ^nd 
by  presenting  the  moet  revolting  images  to  his  mindt* 
the  Bterm  -of  passion  from  himself  i^nst 
ad-.wochs  him  up  iolo  a  tteibblin^ 
ogonj  lef  douhft  sssd  •  iear, .  in  •  whssh  ^he  ahnddons  •  dU 
hisi  lagq  and  hopes hi.a  breath, 

'<Nowdo.Isee.'tistffMe.    Look  here,  I^e» 
AU  my  foodhise  thua4D  I  hlew^o '  He«ite.  ^  'Tts 


Axise  bkok  vengeance  freaa  the Jidllew^  hall ; 
Yield  up,  O  love,  thy  aeewn^andhsaaailthreae    ' 
Ta  tyrannous  hate  I  Swell  besem  with  ihryitMu^i ; 
For  'tis  of  aspicks*  tongues." 

' Fkom  this  time,  his  raging  thoughts  "never  lo^ 
beck,  ne'er  ebb  to' humble  love,"  tOt  his levenge M 
sure  of  its  objeet,  the  painful  regrets  and  involunury 
recdlectioas  of  past  circumsunees  which  cross  his 
knind  amidst  the  dim  trances  of  passion,  aggraaati^gg 
the  sense  of  his  wrongs,  but  not  shaking  his  purfoae* 
Once  indeed,  where  Isgo  shows  ham  Cassio  with  the 
handkerchief  in  his  hand,  and  making  sport  (as  -he 
thinks)  of  his  misfortunes,  the  intolerable  hittemaM 
of  his  feelings,  the  extreme  sense  of  sham^  makes 
him  fall  to  praising  her  accomplishments  and  relapae 
into  a  momenury  fit  of  weakness,  **  Yet»  o|u  the 
pity  of  it,' lago,  the  pity  of  it  T  This  retnmiQg  fonidU 
nes^  however  only  serves,  as  it  is  managed  l^y  Iffg(% 
to  whet  his  revenge,  and  set  his  heart  more  against 
her.  In  his  conversations  with  Desdemona,  the.  per- 
enasion  of  her  guHt  and  the  immediate  proofs,  of  her 
doplliciCy  seem  to  irriute  his  resentment  and  aversion 
to  her ;'  bet'  in  the  scene  immediately  preceding  her 
death,  the  recollection  of  his  love  returns  vpon  him 
in  all  its  tenderness  and  force;  and  aAer  her  dentb* 
be  dl  at  once  forgets  his  wrongs  in  the  sudden  aod 
irreparkble  sense  of  his  1 


^•^Itfy  wife!  Jfywifer  Whit  wife?  Ihavenovnlfw 
Ob,  hisupportkble !  O^,  heavy  hour !" 

"Thirf  happen^  btforcf  he  is  assured  of  her  ionocenoe ; 
hot  Hbetwahk  his  remorse' is  as  dreadful  as  his  re- 
TBnge  has  been«  and  yibtds  only  to  fixed  and  death- 
ne  despair.  *Ris' farewell  speech,  before  he'hlQs 
■hims^  in  whibh*be  conveys  his  reasons  to  .the 
seiwte  for  the  murder  of  his  wifi»,  is  equal  to  the  first 
qieech  in  whibh'he  gave  them  an  account  of  hh 
'oonrtshfp  of  her,  and  **  his  whole  course  of  love.^' 
Sudi  an  ending  was  -alone  worthy  of  such  a  oom- 
'OMBaement  'If  anything' conld  add"  to  the  force  of 
•onr'^syBipaiiiy  ^Htii'Ollfaclfo,  -or  compassion  for'bls 
ihte^it'wahldhethe  frankness  and  generality  iff  Us 
inotore,  which  >eo  IMe^eaerve  it.  When  UgoHkhit 
bi^ns  to.practiae.upon  his  unsu^peotipg  friandsMp» 
he  answers-... 

<*  'Tia  not  tamakq  me^  Jaokius, 
^To-say  fpy  wife  isM*,  feeds.  wdU  levts  eoipaay, 
■  IsireeoCspaeoh,  sings, -pUys,  and  danc^vrteU ;    ^^ 
*»Wheve  vktueis,  these  aremost  virtuous, 
'^or  from  my  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 

The-smallest  fear.or  doubt  of  her  veeeU, 

For  she  had  eyes  and  chose  me." 

This  character  is  beauOfuUy  (and  .witheffflClinftiiB»» 
.pUsity)  f^"fir«"^  by  what  Deadnmona-  henelf  laayi 

«  See  the  psasHe  IwginBiDf.  *«  It  it  hapasiiUeysa  khaoftl 
seethif»4rere4faey-as  prfaae  as  gsats/^^tc^ 
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ci  bim  to  Amelia  after  the  bas  lost  the  handkercfaiefy 
the  first  pledge  of  his  love  to  ber,— 

M  Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  lost  my  purse 
Full  of  cruzadoes.     And  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  such  baseuess,    ^ 
'     As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill  thinking. 
^MiuA.  Is  he  not  jealous? 
rixsDEMOHA.   Who,  he  ?  I  think  the  sun  where 
he  wa&bom 
Drew  all  such  humours  from  htm.** 

lii'S'shori  speech  of  iBmitta^  there  ooevrs  one  of : 
tiMMe  side-intimations-of  the  floctvations  of  passion 
vpliSdh  we  seldom   meet  with    but    in  Shakspesre. 
After  OtheUo  has  resolved  upon  the  death  of  hb  wife, 
wmA  bids -her  cBsmiss  her  -attendant  for  th«}  night,  she 


« I  will,  my  Lord. 

JEmilia.  How  goes  it  now?     He ihoki gentler 
ikon  he  did,!* 

Sbakspeare  has  here  put  into  half  a  line  what  some 
authors  would  have  spun  ont  into  ten  set  speeches. 

The  character  of  Desdemona  herself  is  inimitable 
both  in  itself,  and  as  it  contrasts  with  Othello's 
grooodless  jealously,  snd  with  the  ibul  conspiracy  of 
which  she  is  the  innocent  victim.  Her  beauty  and 
ectanodignnsa  are  oolgr  indiseotly  ^aneedat;  we 
w99*'**-)mr  visage,  in  her  nuadj**  hercharactarcwy« 
whMtm-  prtdominatei  over  her  pemeit.; 

**  A  maiden  never  bold  : 

Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 

Blushed  at  itself." 

Thkvetis'Oiie  fine  eomptfrnent  paid  'to^herby^-QusiOj 
tvlK> 'CHelaiina  triompfaantly  whea  she  comes  «3hef» 
a*iCypf«s  after  Ike  st«rai— 

c  <'TSmpests  themselves,  high  seas,  and  howling 

winds; 
"  As  having  sense  of  beauty,  do  omit 
i    Their  mortal  natures,  letting  safe  go  by 
TKe  divine  Desdemona.** 

Im  gpaeral,  as  as  tbecase  with  most  of  Sbakspeavels 
females^  we  lose  sight  of  her  personal,  charms  in  her. 
attachment  and  devotedness  to  her  husband*    **  She 
is  subdued  even  to<  the  very  quality  of  her  lord;** 
aod  to  Othdio's  ^  honours  and  his  valiant  parU  her . 
soul  and  fortunes  eonsecratea.**     The  lady  protesta^so 
much  herself,  and  she  is  as  good  as  her  word.     The 
truth  of  conception,  with  which  timidity  and  bold.^ 
nesftare  united  in  the  same  character^  is  marvelloua. 
The  extravagjsnce  of  her  resolutions,  the  -pertinaeity 
of  her  affections,  may  .be  said  to  ansa  out  of  the  g^n- 
tlcness  of  her.  nature.     They  imply  an  unreserved 
rriiaiioton  the.purity«fherown  intentions^  an  iutice 
surrender  of  her  fears  to  her  love,  a  knitting;  of.  hcrw . 
self  <hc«rt  and  soul)  to  thoiata  of  another*     Bating:^ 
the  commenoement  of  her  passion,  wkioh  is  a.  little  r 
faatastioal  and  beadstroog    (though,  even  tbatvmiqr 
perhaps  be  .consistently  aecounted  for  frooaherin^* 
ability  to  resist  a  rising  inclination*)  her  whole ^eha«* 
racter  consists  in  having  no  will  of  her  own,  no 
proR^pter  but  her 'obedience.     Her  romantie  tiim'ia 
only  a  consequence  of  the  domestie  and  practical  part 
of  beriii^Mmtion ;  aod  instead  of  following  Othello  to. 
the.  wars,  she  would  gladly  have  **  remained  at  home  a 
mothof peace,**  if  her  husband  could  bavestaid  withher. 
Her  resignation  and  angt;lic  sweetnesa  of  temper  do 
not  desert  her  at  the  last.     The  scenes  in  which  she 
laments  and  tries  to  account  for  Othello's  estrange- 
ment flrom  her  are  exquisitely .  bcautifuL     After  he 
has  stmck  her,  aod  called  her  names,  she  says^^ 

«  Ala%  lago, 

IWlMt  ibaH  I  do  u  win  my  lord  agahi  ? 

Good  frfeadk  go  t^hhn  ;  lor  by  th»  light  of  herrcn> 
;    ]  kiMvnotbow  I  lost  bim*     Here  I  kneel ; 

If  tfer-my  will  did  trespns  Against  bis  Idve, 
:    Either  iv^diaeoone,-  or  thought,-  or  actual  deed, 

Or^tbst-nifawvyw^  minoeag%  oraay  ■case 
'    DeUgbtcdtlsMn  OB  any  other -IboBti 


Or  that  I  do  not,  and  ever  did. 
And  ever  wifl,  though  he  do  shake  me  off' 
Tb  heggasly  devoroement,  love  bim' dearly, 
I    Cdmfort  forswear  me.    Unkindness  may  do  miieh; 
Attd  bis  irokindness  may  defeat  my  life. 
But  never  taint  my  lov& 

Iaoo.  I  pray  yen  be  content :  'tis  but  his  hu- 
mours 
Th^  business  of  the  state  does  him  offence. 

DasDBMOirA.  If  *twere  no  other  !**--> 

The  scene  which  follows  with  iSmilia  and  the  song 
of  the  <  Willow,*  are  equalTy  btoutiful,  and  show  the 
author's  extreme  power  of  varying  the  expression  of 
passion,  in  all  its  moods  and  in  all  circumstances;  .. 


•  ««lAeo.  A^^t 

OmaLLo.  Kay»ihatrscestBiB4/t> 


**  MaaLtA*  Would  you  had  never  a« 
DxaaaisoMAi  So  would  not  J:  myifevr  doll^soo 
approve  him^ 

That  even  hia  stubhoraness,  hisichecksrhb  frowns^ 

Have  grace  and  favour  in  them,"  && 

Not  the  unjust  suspicions  of  Othello,  not  Iago*s 
treachery,  place  Desdemona  in  a  more  amiable  or  inte- 
resting light  than  the  casual  conversation  (half  earnest, 
hklf  jest)  between  her  and  JErailia,  on  the  common  be- 
haviour of  women  to  their  husbands.  This  dialogue 
takes  plaoe  just  before  the  last  fatal  scene.  If 
Othello  had  overheard  it,  it  would  have  prevented 
the  whole  catastwphe;  but  then  ifwmild  have  spoil- 
ed fchk'pl^f* 

THb  character  of  Iiigo  is  one  of  the  supererogations 
of'  ShaklpeareV  genius.  Some  persons,  more  nice 
than  wise,  have  thought  this  whold  character  unna- 
tttral,  because  hfs  villany  it  withovt  a  suffltient  motive, 
SNakspeaWf  who  was  as-good  a  philosopher  as  he-was 
a  poet,'  thought  otherwise.  He  khew  that  the  love 
of  power,  which  is  another  name  fdr  the  love  of  niis- 
chiefi' is  natural  to  man.  H*  would  ktaow  this  as 
wtM  or-  better  thkn  if  it  had  been  demonstrated  to 
him 'by  a  logical  diagram,  merely  from  seeing  chil- 
dren paddle  in  the  dirt  or  kill  ffies  for  sport.  lago' 
in 'feet  belongs  to  a  class  of  characters,  common  to 
SMakSpeare,  and  at  the  same  time  peculiar  to  bim ; 
whose  beads  are  asaccute-and  active  as  their  hearts 
are  hard  and  caHous.  lago  is  to  be  sure  an  extreme 
instance  of  the  kind  ;  thkt  is  to  say,  of  diseased  intel- 
l^tual  activity,  with  an  almost  perfect  indifference 
to  moral  good  or  evil,  or  rather  with  a  decided  pre- 
fiAenoe  of  the  latter,  because  it  falls  more  readily  in 
with  his -favourite  propensity,  gives  greater  zest  to 
hfs  thoughts  and  scope  to  his  actions.  He  Ss  quite 
or  nearly  as  indifferent  to  his  own  fate  as  to  that  of 
others ;  he  runs  all  risks  for  a  trifling  and  doubtful 
advant^e ;  and  Ss  himself  the  dupe  and  victim  of  his 
ruling  passion — an  insatiable  craving  after  action  of 
the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  kind.  **  Our  an- 
cient'* is  a  philosopher,  who  fancies  that  a  lie  that 
kills  has  more  point  in  it  than  an  alliteration  or  an 
antithesis;  who  thinks  a  fetal  experiment  on  the 
pcaee-ofafemily  a  better  thing  than  watching  the 
palpitations  in  the  heart  of  a  flea  iii  a  microscope; 
who  plots  the  ruin  of  his  friends  as  an  exercise  for 
his  ingenuity,  and  stabs  men  in  the  dark  to  prevent 
«a»«t.  His  gaiety,  such  as  it  is,  arises  from  the  suc- 
cess of  hfs  treadiery ;  hfs  ease  from  the  torture  he 
has  inflicted  on  others.  He  is  an  amateur  of  tra- 
gedy in  real  life ;  and  instead  of  employing  his  in« 
vention  on  imaginary  characters,  or  long- forgotten 
incidents,-  he  takes  tlie  bolder  and  more  desperate 
course  of  getting  up  his*  plot  at  home,  casts  the  prin- 
cipal parts  among  his  nearest  friends  and  connections, 
and  rehearses  it  in  downright  earnest,  with  steady 
nerves  and  tinabated  resolution.  We  will  just  give 
an  tlhistration  or  two. 

One  of  his  most  charactu^isiicspetchcais  that>tnb» 
mediately  a(Wr  the  marriage  of  Othello c*-* 

^RoDKRiofl^  Wbsft' a  fill  fortmio  does  the  thick 
li{i»oirr/- 
If  Jbt  •caaicaify  Oior  thus  4 ' 

iiMO*  Call- Up  her  Mn^r 
Rbnse'bbn  (  OM^l^),  make  afeer  hbn,  poison  hfr- 
drfigh^ 
fT  rt  MisWm?  blmin  th^smicCi^  ineense  her  kinsmen^ 
t    And  tho*  he  in  a  feirtilAcKmatc  dweU,     a 


Plague  him  with  flies  i  Tho*  that  his  joy  be  jOy, 
Yet  throw  such  changes  of  vexation  on  it. 
As  it  may  lose  some  colour.  ** 

In  tlie  next  passage,  his  imagination  runs  riot  in 
the  mischief  he  is  plotting,  and  breaks  out  into  tho 
wildness  and  impetuosity  of  real  enthusiasm :— > 

"  RoDERiGO.    Here  is  her  fether'S  house :    111 

call  aloud. 
Lboo.  Do,' with  like  timorous  accent  and  diro-, 

ydl. 

As  when,  by  rd^t  and  negligcnoe*  the  fira 
Is  ^ied  in  populous  cities.** 

One  of  his  most  fevourite  topics,  on  which  he  if 
rich  indeed,  and  in  descanting  on  which'  his  spleen" 
serves  him  fer  a  Mttsev  is  thedispMportionnto  mat«h 
between  D^envona  and  tho  Moor.  This  is  a  oKie 
to  the  charaeter-of  the  lady  which  he  is  by  no  means 
ready  to  part  with.  It  is  brought  forward  in  the 
first  scene,  and'  he  reesaw  to  it>  when,  in  answer  to  hla 
iasiauaitions  againBt  Dcedemoaa,  Bodtfi^o  sayi^fi^  - 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  in  her — she*s  full  of  most 
blest  conditions. 

Iaoo.  Bless*d  fig*s  end  I  The  wine  she  drinks  is 
made  of  grapes.  If  she  had  been  bl#st,  sh^wonld 
never  have  married  the  Moor.** 

And  again  with  stiU  more  qiirit  aod  fatal  effect : 
aftorwarda,  whea  he  turns  this  very  soggqstion  arising^ 
in  Othello's  own  breast  to  her  prejudice: — 

**  Otrsllo.   And  yet  how  nature  erring  from  , 
itself-^ 
Iaoo.    Ay,  there's  the  point ;— aa^  to  be  b6\d' 
with  you, 
Not  to  affect  many  proposed  matches 
^  Of  her  own  clime,  complexion^  and  degree^  Bat,"  ^ 

?*•  This  is  probing  to  the  quick.  lago  here  turns  the 
character  of  poor  Desdemona,  as  it  were,  inside  out. 
It  is  certain  that  nothing  but  the  genius  of  Sbakspeare 
could  have  preserved  the  intire  interest  and  delicacy^ 
of  the  part,  and  have  even  drawn  an  additional  ele- 
gance and  dignity  from  the  peculiar  chcumstances  in 
which  she  is  placed. — The  habitual  licentiousness  of 
lago's  conversation  is  not  to  be  traced  to  the  pleasure 
he  takes  in  gross  and  lascivious  images,  but  to  his  de- 
sire  of  finding  out  the  worst  side  of  everything,  and 
proving  himself  an  over,  match  for  appearances. 
He  has  none  of  "  the  milk  of  human  kindne&s  *•  in 
hia«ompositi6n.  Hia  imagination  rejects  everything  * 
that  has  not  a  strong  infusion  of  the  most  unpalatable 
ingredieaU ;  his  mind  digests  only  poisons.  Virtoe 
or  goodness  or  whatever  has  the  least  «  relish  of  saU  ' 
vation  in  it,-  is,  to  his  depraved  appetite,,  sickly  and 
insipid :  and  he  even  resenu  •  the  good  opinion 
entertained  of  his  own  integrity,  as  if  it  were  an 
affront  east  on  the  masculine  sense  and  spirit  of  his . 
character.  Thu%  at  the  meeting  between  Othello 
and  Desdemona*  he  exclaims — **  Ob,  you  mn  well 
tuned  now :  but  I'll  set  down  the  pegs  that  make 
this  music,  a$  honeet  as  I  am  **— lus  character  of  bom* 
hommie  not  sitting  at  all  easily  upon  him.  In  the 
scenes  where  he  tries  to  work  Othello  to  his  purpose^ 
he  is  proportionably  guarded,  insidious,  dark,  and 
deliberate.  We  believe  nothing  ever  came  up  to  tlie 
profound  dissimulation  and  dexterous  artifice  of  tbe- 
well-known  dialogue  in  the  third  act,  where  he  first 
enters  upon  the  execution  of  his  design :-« 

**  Iaoo.  My  noMe  lord. 

Othkllo.  What  dost  thou  say,  lago? 
Iaoo^  Did  Michael  Cosno, 
When  you  woo'd  my  lady,  know  of  your  love  ? 
Othello.  He  did  from  first  to  last. 
^   Why  dost  thou  ask? 

Iaoo.  But  for  a  satisfectioo  of  my  thoogl^f. 
No  further  harm. 

Othbllo.  Why  of  thy  thought,  lago? 

Iago.  I  did  not  think  he  had  been  acquainted 

with  it. 
Othello.  O  yes,  and  went  between  u^  very  dft — 
Iaoo.   Indeed  f 

Othxllo.  Indeed?  Ay,  indeed.  Di8cerQ*st  thou . 
ought  of  that? 
r    Is  he  not  honest? 
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Iaoo.  Honest,  my  lord? 
Othello.   Honest?  Ay,  honest. 
Iaoo.  My  lord,  for  aught  I  know. 
Othsllo.  What  do*st  thou  think? 
Iago.     Think,  my  lord  t 
Othsllo.  Think,  my  lord !  Alas,  thou  eoho*8t  mt, 
As  if  there  was  some  monster  in  thy  thought  ^ 
Too  hideous  to  be  shown.** — 

The  stops  and  breaks,  the  deep  workings  of  trea- 
obery  under  the  mask  of  love  and  honesty,  the 
anxious  watchfulness,  the  cool  earnestness,  and  if  we 
may  so.say,  the  poiHon  of  hypocrisy  marked  in  every 
line,  receive  their  last  finishing  in  that  inconceivable 
burst  of  pretended  indignation  at  Othello*8  doubts  of 
his  sincerity. 

«  O  gracH  1  O  Heaven  forgive  me ! 
Are  you  a  man  ?    Have  you  a  soul  or  sense  ? 
God  be  wi*  you ;   take  mine  office.     O  wretched 
fool,^ 

*  That  lov*8t  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice ! 

0  monstrous  world !  take  note,  take  note,  O  world ! 

*  To  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  safe. 

1  thank  you  for  this  profit,  and  from  hencel 

I    1*11  love  no  friend,  since  love  breeds  such  offence." 

If  Iago  is  detesUble  enough  when  he  has  business 
on  his  hands  and  all  his  engines  at  work,  he  is  still 
worse  when  he  has  nothing  to  do,  and  we  only  see 
into  the  hoUowness  of  his  heart.  His  indifference 
when  Othello  fells  into  a  swoon  is  perfectly  diabo- 
Ueal. 

««  Iago.  How  is  it.  General?    Have  you  not  hurt 
your  head? 
'    Othsllo.  Do*8t  thou  mock  me  ? 
.  Iaoo.  I  mock  you  not,  by  Heaven,**  &o. 

The  part  indeed  would  hardly  be  tolerated,  even 
■MM  a  foil  to  the  virtue  and  generosity  of  the  other 
characters  in  the  play,  but  for  its  inde&tigable  in- 
dustry and  inexhaustible  resources,  which  divert  the 
attention  of  the  spectator  (as  well  as  his  own)  from 
the  end  he  has  in  view  to  the  means  by  which  it 
must  be  accomplished.  -~  Edmund  the  Bastard  in 
<  X^ear  *  is  something  of  the  same  character,  placed  in 
less  prominent  circumstances.  Zanga  is  a  vulgar 
caricature  of  it. 


TABLB    TALK. 

TKUX  EEMAaX  ON    '*  CONCEITS  **  IN  POZTRT  AND  ON  THE 
IMAGINATIVENESS   OF   PASSION. 

Petrarch*s  Italian  poetry,  written  either  to  please  his 
lady  or  to  relieve  the  overflowing  of  hb  heart,  bears 
in  every  line  the  stamp  of  warm  and  genuine, 
though  of  refined  and  chivalric  passion.  It  has  been 
criticised  as  too  imaginative,  and  defeced  by  conceits: 
of  the  latter  there  are  few,  confined  to  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  sonnets.  They  will  not  be  admired  now, 
7et,  perhaps,  they  are  not  those  of  the  poems  which 
came  least  spontaneously  from  the  heart  Those  have 
experienced  little  of  the  effects  of  passion,  of  love, 
grie^  or  terror,  who  do  not  know  that  conceits  often 
spring  naturally  from  such.  Shakspeare  knew  this, 
and  he  seldom  describes  the  outbursts  of  passion  un- 
accompanied by  fanciful  imagery,  which  borders  on 
conceit.  Still  more  false  is  the  notion  that  passion  is 
not,  in  iu  essence,  highly  imaginative.  Hard  and 
dry  critics,  who  neither  feel  themselves  nor  sympathise 
in  the  feeling  of  others,  alone  can  have  made  this  ac- 
accusation ;  these  people,  whose  inactive  and  colour- 
less fancy  naturally  suggests  no  new  combination 
nor  fresh  tint  of  beauty,  suppose  that  it  is  a  cold  ex- 
ercise of  the  mind  when — 

**  The  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  firenzy  rolling,     '^         * 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 
heaven.* 

As  they  with  difiiculty  ^arrive  at  comprehending 
poetic  creations,  they  believe  that  they  were  produced 
by  dint  of  hard  labour  and  deep  study.  The  truth 
is  the  oppoute  of  this.  To  the  imaginative,  fanciful 
imagery  and  thoughts,  whose  expression  seems  steeped 
in  the  hue  of  dawn,  are  natural  and  unforced ;  when 
the   mind  of  such  is  calm,    their  conceptions   re- 


semble thote  of  other  men ;  but  when  excited  by 
passion,  when  love,  or  patriotism,  or  the  influence  of 
nature  kindles  the  soul,  it  becomes  natural,  nay,  im- 
perative  to  them  to  embody  their  thoughts,  and  to 
give  *<  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  **  to  the  emotions 
that  possess  them.  The  remarks  of  critics  on  the 
overflowing^  of  poetic  minds  remind  one  of  the  tra- 
veller who  expressed  such  wonder  when  on  landing 

at  Calais  he  heard  little  children  Ulk  French lAvei 

of  Eminent  Italiam,  (VoL  Ixiii  of  <Dr  I^ardner's 
Cydopasdia.*) 

WaiTINGS   or   CHAXLES   LAMB. 

We  have  been  highly  gratified  in  seeing  the  fol- 
lowing announcement  in  the  current  number  of  the 
'New  Monthly,*  by  the' writer  of  the  <  Confessions 
of  Shakspeare:*—*'  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  this 
opportunity  of  stating,  that  an  edition  of  such  of  the 
late  Mr  Charles  Lamb's  writings  as  can  be  recovered 
by  his  executors,  with  a  large  selection  from  hb 
correspondence,  is  now  preparing  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr  Serjeant  Talfourd,  and  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  notice  from  that  learned  and  accomplished 
gentleman,  of  the  life  and  genius  of  his  deceased 
fnend." — We  are  not  aware  of  any  man  living,  who, 
from  the  united  circumstance  of  long  acquaintance 
with  Mr  Lamb,  and  thorough  subtlety  of  criticism,  is 
80  well  qualified  to  do  justice  to  him  as  Mr  Talfourd. 

SOLniSRS   AMD    DRINKING. 

It  is  the  mode  at  present  in  use,  of  senring  out  the 
rations  for  the  day  all  at  one  time ;  the  allowance  of 
meat  and  vegetables,  being  cooked  in  the  course  of 
the  forenoon,  is,  at  twelve  o'clock,  together  with  the 
bread,  served  out  to  each  room  or  mess.  The  men 
being  hearty  and  possessed  of  good  appetites,  perhaps 
just  relieved  off  guard,  or  returned  from  drill  or 
fatigue  duty  of  some  kind,  frequently  demolish  the 
day's  allowance,  with  the  exception  of  the  bread,  at 
one  meaL  It  might  be  inferred  from  this  that  they 
bad  not  a  sufficiency  of  food,  but  it  is  not  so;  as  far  as 
quantity  is  concerned  the  allowance  is  amply  suffix 
cient  But  the  rough  and  unpolished  soldier  should 
not  be  expected  to  possess  more  influence  over  Ait 
appetite  than  the  wealthy  glutton,  who,  devouring 
twice  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  body,  is  continually  a  prey  to  indigestion  and  dis- 
ease. In  four  or  five  hours  after  this  meal  the  man*s 
appetite  returns ;  nothing  being  left  but  the  plain 
bread,  the  public-house  is  resorted  to,  (in  some 
measure  as  a  matter  of  necessity,)  for  something  to 
relish  it.  Once  there,  the  probability  is,  that  the 
inducements  he  there  finds  to  prolong  his  stay  are 
found  to  be  irresistible,  and  the  natural  consequences, 
drunkenness  and  disgrace,  too  often  follow.  This  evil 
might  be  in  a  great  measure  removed  by  making 
some  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  rations,  which  at 
present  are  intirely  of  a  solid  nature,  nothing  liquid 
being  served  out.  If  the  officers  were  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  messes  for  making  coffee  or  cocoa  in 
the  barrack-rooms  on  a  certain  hour,  say  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  by  way  of  supper,  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  the  canteen  for  **  something  to  drink  ** 
would  be  removed,  and  the  habits  of  good-fellowship 
among  the  men  increased.  Proposals  for  the  intro- 
duction of  **  tea-slops  "  may  excite  expressions  of  ridi- 
cule from  some  persons,  but  let  it  be  recollected  that 
cocoa  and  tea  have,  for  the  last  ten  years,  formed  part 
of  the  provisions  issued  in  the  naval  service ;  where 
their  usefulness,  in  preference  to  the  extra  pint  of 
grog  formerly  issued,  is  fully  proved  by  the  concur- 
ring testimony  of  many  eminent  naval  officers.  Be- 
sides, there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  these  liquors 
equally  answer  the  purposes  of  drink,  are  exhilirating, 
and  fiu"  less  injurious  than  either  spirits  or  malt 
liquor. — [From  a  [$entibU  and  humane  pamphlet  Just 
pMUhedy  intilled  *  Bemarke  on  Military  Flogging,  it$ 
Causes  ani  EffiseU,*  ^^SteilL  Pp.  23.] 

LUDICROUS   srXCULATION. 

A  looking-glass  is  a  matter  of  great  wonder  to 
magpies.  We  once  saw  one  placed  on  the  ground, 
where  two  were  hopping  about.  One  of  them  came 
up  to  it,  stared  at  it  in  apparent  wonder,  hopped  off  to 
the  other,  and  then  both  returned  and^spent  at  least 
ten  minutes  in  nodding,  chattering,  and  hopping 
about  the  glass. — Fieuliies  of  Birds*    . 


BKUtlO. 

Ir  '  Musical  Library.  No,  XIL  Charles  Knight.  ' 
« Ala,  with  Variations.'  Mozart.  A  very  beau- 
tiful instrumental  piece;  but  has  not  a  slow 
movement  been  omitted  at  the  end?  Surely 
Mozart*s  music  requires  no  curtailment.  There  are 
some  fine  passages  in  the  fragment  in  Martini's  trio; 
but  they  are  dujoined,  and  few  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  staves  they  are  distributed  over.  In  the 
adagio  from  Woelfl's  sonata,  we  can  discern  neither 
subject,  object,  nor  connexion  of  any  kind.  It  ap- 
pears to  us,  under  correction,  a  bit  of  solemn  non- 
sense. Haydn's  canzonet, « Piercing  Eyes ! '  is  fery 
graceful  and  sweet.  <  La  Marmotte,'  by  Beethoven, 
is  very  pretty  ;  so  b  Rossini's  canzonet.  Lord  Mor- 
nington's  madrigal  is  not  very  striking,  but  the  effects 
are  very  pleasing.  The  song,  *  Where'er  you  walk,* 
from  Handel's  *  Semele,*  is  a  most  miyestic  strain  of 
enamoured  compliment,  more  majestic  than  en- 
amoured. Horsley*s  MS.  glee  is  by  no  means  cal- 
culated to  increase  his  high  repute  as  a  composer. 


riNB  ARTS. 

Gallery  of  PortraiU.  No.  XXXIV.  Charles 
.  Knight 
Tux  inauspicious  countenance  of  Clarendon  beads 
the  triumvirate  this  month.  It  b  a  most  unpleasant 
foce,  sceptical  and  cross-looking,  with  an  air  of  ill-tem- 
pered surprise  and  petty-haughtiness;  he  looks  as 
though  he  were  resenting  some  impertinent  and  un- 
expected interruption  on  the  part  of  an  inferior. 
Reynolds  has  a  more  contented  and  hunume  cast  of 
countenance.  It  b  pleasant  to  have  a  portrait  of  a 
man  like  Reynolds,  by  himself,  necessarily,  too,  in 
the  very  act  of  painting.  There  may  be  seen  the 
peculiar  expression,  which  b  the  habitual  one  of  a 
painter  at  work,  a  look  of  pleased  and  fixed  scrutiny ; 
for  painters  are  by  profession  an  observant  race, 
they  seek  their  mind's  food  on  all  sides,  and  never 
find  a  scarcity  of  it ;  therefore  they  are  also  a  con- 
tented race.  The  exceptions  to  thb  rule  are  in  cases 
of  disappointed  ambition, — a  feeling' Reynolds  does 
not  appear  to  have  suffered  much.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  present  portrait  of  Re3molds  b  a 
reverse,  painted  with  a  single  looking-glass,  as  may 
be  seen  by  hb  front  being  turned  to  the  sinister  bide 
of  the  picture ;  if  he  had  turned  over  his  right 
shoulder,  the  body  would  front  the  other  way,  as  any 
may  sec,  who  makes  the  experiment.^  The  right 
hand  too  holds  the  mahl-stick,  the  left^b  employed  in 
painting.  By  employing  a  second  glass,  and  re- 
versing the  reflection  in  the  first,  the  error  may  be 
corrected.  Swift's  face  is  more  in  character  with 
some  good-natured  anecdotes  that  are  told  of  him, 
than  with  hb  cutting  satire  or  hb  suffering  life. 
The  engravings  are  well  executed ;  but  the  first  and 
last  are  rather  tame  in  the  effect.  The  portrait  of 
Reynolds  b  a  very  fair  representation  of  hb  style 
of  painting,  with  the  exception  of  hb  pecuUar  style 
of  handling. 


TO  CORRBSPOXDENTS, 

The  Editor  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  hb  Corre- 
spondents till  next  week.  While  now  writing,  hb 
attention  b  demanded  by  the  publication  of  the  Poem 
alluded  to  last  Wednesday,  intitled  *  Captain  Sword 
and  Captain  Pen,*  which  will  most  probably  be  out 
by  the  time  thb  notice  appears.  The  poem  is  partly 
political ;  and  so  far  nothing  further  will  be  said  of 
it  in  the  London  Journal  ;  which  the  Editor  is  de- 
termined to  keep  sequestered  and  serene  from  all 
aound  of  trouble  and  controversy,  however  conscien- 
tiously excited.  Of  other  points  in  it,  however,  some- 
thing will  be  said  in  a  future  number ;  and  meantime 
he  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  lettmg  the 
public  know  that  such  a  Poem  b  to  be  had. 


hontton :    Pobliihed  by  H.  Hooraa,-  Pall  Mall  EMt,  and 
sapplied  to  Coontry  Agents  by  C.  Kn  lo  ht,  Ladfata-ttreet. 
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OORRBSPONDBNOB. 

A  FXW  MIKCTKS*  KDITOftlAL  TALK  WITH  TBX  HXAOKft— 

i     XUSI0K8  IN  VX&SS — FL0WXK8    IN  ▲   LKTTXB Q0S8- 

[  TION  EUPKCnNO  THE  AMSEICAN  I^OCDST  ANSWIRXD 
^j  .— KKCONCn.EMENT  TO  TOWN  — LEREft  FROM  MR 
f*    BXRAUD,   XTC 

Ovm  pile  of  correspondenee  has  so  increased  upon  us 
by  the  omission  of  a  weeli's  answers*  that  we  must 
notice  it  this  time  at  the  head  of  the  paper,  and  turn 
Hi*  notice  into  an  «'  Article."  The  letters,  as  they  lie 
heaped  before  lis,  remind  us  of  the  **  conspiracy  of  the 
papers**  written  in  the  days  of  the  Regent,  by  the 
author  of  the  '  Two-penny  Post  Bag,*  who  records 
the  horror  of  that  illustrious  personage  at  the  sight, 
and  his  dread  lest  they  were  «  growing  upon  him  **  at 
a  rate  too  formidable  to  orercome-* 

"  As  if  they  said,  *  our  grand  design  is    ] 

To  suffocate  his  Royal  Highness.*  ** 

The  suffocation,  however,  in  the  present  instance 
(were  we  important  enough  to  have  the  honour  of  a 
death  so  royal),  would  be  of  a  far  pleasanter  sort, 
resembling  rather  the  death  of  a  former  illustrious 
personage,  the  prince  who  was  drowned  in  a  butt  of 
Malmsey,  —  intoxicatiog  with  sweets,  leaving  us 
*<dead  drunk**  with  honey  like  a  bee,  giving  us  a 
death  of  our  own  choice  (if  we  could  choose  to  die  at  all 
when  so  pleased) :  for  never  have  we  received  a  more 
encouraging  or  flattering  stock  of  letters  than  at  this 
moment ;  and  the  one  which  we  shall  notice  first, 
lias  actually  brought  flowers  in  it,— a  lump  of  blossoms 
from  a  garden  in  Wales— scenting  the  air  here  in 
London,  and  almost  making  us  fancy  that  the  words 
of  the  fair  writer  would  become  audible,  bringing  us 
a  voice  to  match  the  fragrance— 

«  —^  Ambrosial  odours,  o'er'the  cheek 
Celestial  warmth  suffusing.**— -Gebxr. 

They  now  lie  before'  iis,  fragrant  still,  though  they 
have  been  plucked  for  weeks.  We  wish  we  could 
put  the  odour  into  the  London  Journal.  Their 
colours  combine  yellow  and  brown,  like  the  bee*s ;  and, 
assuredly,  if  a  bee  were  to  come  into  our  room,  he 
would  find  them  out,  and  plunge  into  them,  and 
look  of  a  piece  with  their  beauty. 

7*  But  before  we  proceed,  we  must  say  something  of 
our  Journal  and  its  new-year  commencements.  We 
promised  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  have  some 
Livee  and  Travels  in  it,  and  have  been  fearing  that 
the  Readers  would  resent  the  non-performance  of  the 
promise ;  but  they  have  been  true  London  Journal 
Readers*  good-natured;  and,  instead  of  doing  so, 
have  said  nothing  but  kind  things,  and  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  what  is  laid  before 
them.  And  we  must  say  for  ourselves  that, 
although  we  have  not  kept  'our  word  in  those 
particulars,  we  have  more  than  kept  it  in  the 
general  conduct  of  our  undertaking,  having  written  a 
great  deal  more  than  we  proposed  on  our  setting  out, 
and.  feeling  certain  that  we  shall  continue  to  do  so, 
though  we  have  learnt,  once  for  all,  the  imprudence 
of  making  specific  promises— 4>f  which  we  here  accoi^ 
dingly  take  our  leave  with  a  delighted  penitence 
BOW  and  for  ever,  feeling  ourselves  able  to  do  our 
best  when  least  restricted,  and  hiq>py  to  discover 
that  our  Readers  do  not  care  what  subjects  the  paper 
treats  of,  provided  there  is  sincerity  in  the  treatment, 

TtoB  tfacScesm-ProH  of  &  A  W.  Kexhull,  UttU  PnliMcf^tnet] 


and  good  humour.  So,  off.  Restriction !  and  wel- 
come I  ihe  universe,  and  the  coming  summer,  and 
all  pleasant  subjects  at  will,  and  loads  of  good-hu- 
moured letters,  the  writers  of  which  bind  us  to  them 
foi^  ever  by  letting  us  do  what  we  like. 

But  we  must  explain  a  little  farther,  for  we  have 
neither  been  idle  nor  acting  out  of  caprice. 
Our  *  Romances  of  Real  Life*  do  not  fail  us,  and 
we  verily  believe  never  will,  as  long  as  the  Reader 
chooses  to  have  them — and  they  are  popular. 
The  'Week*  also,  from  its  nature,  is  sure  of  its 
supply,  and  will  be  continued  throughout  its  twelve- 
month ;  and  for  a  '  First  Article*  subjects  being  ad 
HbUtm,  are  of  course  never  wanting.  But  when 
we  came  to  look  about  us  for  <  Lives,*  we  found  we 
could  not  reckon  upon  a  supply  always  good  enough, 
and  though  good  extracts  from  <  Travels  *  are  mote 
to  be  depended  on,  and  we  hope  to  have  them  still, 
though  not  systematically,  we  discovered  that  Readers 
in  general  like  a  greater  variety,  an  admixture  of 
shorter  pieces  than  the  new  arrangements  of  the 
Journal  would  have  permitted,  especially  comprising 
as  they  do,  the  valuable  Sbakspeare  criticisms  of  Mr 
Haslitt':  and  our  Correspondents  also  perplexed 
ns  with  the  length  as  well  as  goodness  of  many  of 
their  communicatiens,  and  new  books  came  in,  and 
misoellaneousness  of  all  sorts  abounded ;  so  that  we 
fiurly  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  our  proposed 
plan.  Instead  of  the  'Lives,*  therefore,  we  have 
enlarged  the  very  brief  summaries  of  character  which 
we  intended  to  give  in  our  *  Week,*  and  keeping 
up  what  was  already  approved  of,  we  have  let  the 
rest  of  the  Journal  take  its  course»  like  our  old  friend 
the  Butterfly  in  the  poet,  promising  nothing  ex- 
cept that  we  will  taste  every  sweet  that  we  can  come 
nigh,  and  bring  a  bit  of  colour  and  joy  into  every 
homestead  that  chomes  to  welcome  us. 
'  And  so  once  more  to  set  out  again,  with  gladsome 
wings,  the  happier  from  just  having  been  doing  our 
duty  in  a  graver  shape, — a  soldier  in  the  ranks  of 

*  Captun  Pen.*  Blessed  be  thy  transforming  power, 
O  imagination !  that  thus  beatest  Ovid  all  to  pieces, 
and  canst  metamorphose  owrsehei,  and  to  whatsoever 
shape  we  please, — ^provided  only  we  have  &ith,  and 
a  hearty  wbh^fbr  Jt  By  thee  this  iiistant,''our  rainy 
windows  are  changed  into  open  ones,  the  clouds  into 
sunshine,  March  into  May,  and  nothing  remains  of 
ourselves,  but  the  soul  of  us,  in  its  Greek  shape,— 
the  Psyche,  or  Butterfly  aforesaid,— who  quivering 
his  wings  like  the  finger-tips  of  some  happy  musician, 
when  he  is  touching  two  notes  at  once,  in  the  shake  of  a 
joyous'sympbony  (like  that  of  Gia  fan  ritomo,  for  in- 
stance) rises  in  the  rapture  of  his  anticipaUons,  and 
issues  forth  to  the  blue'air,  drunk  with  the  scent  of 
gardens.  ^ 

Thus  the  fresh  Clarion,  being  readie  dight,         ^■ 
Unto  his  journey  did  himselfe  addresse,  i 

And  with  good  speed  began  to  take  his  flight. 
Over  the  fields  in  his  franke  lustinesse :  ^ 

And 'all  the  champaine  o*er  he  soared  light. 
And  all  the  country  wide  he  did  possesse. 
Feeding  upon  their  pleasures  bounteousUe, 
That  none  gainsaid,  nor  none  did  him  envie. 

*  The  woods,  the  rivers,  and  the  meadowes  greene, 
With'his'^aire-cutting  wings  he  measured  wide^ 
Ne  did  he  leave  the  mountaines  bare  unseene,    '^ 
Ne  the  ranke  grasae  fenns  delights  untride. 


But  none  of  these  however  sweet  they  beene, 
Mote  please  his  fancie,  nor  him  cause  to  abide ;  '^ 
His  choicefuU  sense  with  every  change  doth  flit. 
I   No  common  things  may  please  a  wavering  wit. 

We  beg  leave,  however,  to  disclaim  the  applieatiotl 
of  these  hut  four  lines ;  for  though  we  like  to  '*  flit,** 
we  like  also  to  ''abide;'*  being  of  a  right  greedy 
disposition  in  matters  of  luxury,  and  loving  to  re* 
tain  all  the]  goods  we  have,  whatsoever  ad^tSon  we 
make  to  the  stock.  Neither  do  we  like  to  have  any 
luxury^ut  short,  not  even  the  syllable  O ;  for  whidi 
reason  we  have  here  restored  it  firom  the  hasty  and 
incapable  profanations  of  the  commentators,  who 
took  it  away  from  before  the  word  a6tdis— 

*    "  Mote  please  his  fimcy,  or  him  cause  fabide**-^  *^; 

a  vile  elision— endangering  the  right  reading  of  the 
verse,  even  if  intended  only  as  a  hint  to  read  rapidly^ 
and  not  to  change  the  two  words  into  one.  Ever 
while  you  live,  dear  Reader,  eschew  all  such  perili» 
and  let  your  ears  be  aware  of  the  fiill  measures  ot 
sweet  poesy:— 

"  Mote  please  his  &ncy,  and  him  cause  to  abide,^  1 

(6  d,  with  swift  distinctness  if  you  wHl,  and  hid$  with 
the  greater  force  In  consequence ;  but  never  allow  a 
commentator  or  school-boy  critic,  proud  of  his 
knowing  that  there  are  ten  syllables  in  a  heroic  linc^ 
to  pretend  that  two  short  syllables  are  not  the  same 
as  one,  and  to  be  written  at  their  full  length  acoord- 
ingly.  Hear  the  Italians  sing  then:  beautiful  words, 
and  mark  the  melodious  relish  with  which  they 
distinguish  every  syllable  they  utter,  even  while 
fusing  their  sweetness  together.  The  Italian  he- 
roic measure  is  the  same  as  ours,  only  with 
double  instead  of  single  rhyme ;  yet  they  have 
far  more  vowels  than  we,  not  one  of  which  (ex- 
cept in  certain  conventional  and  colloquial  in- 
stances, or  when  the  poet  himself  chooses)  they  cut 
off,  sliding  them  beautifully  into  one  another  with 
articulate  smoothness.)  -,  We  have  occasionally  an 
instance  in  our  own  language,  as  in  that  line  of 
Milton*s  attegro  :— 

*'  To  many  a  youth  and  nuany  a  maid  . 
Dancing  in  the  chequered  shade.** 

New,  upon  the  principle  of  writing  f abide,  for  to 
abide,  the  y  might  be  cut  off  here  at  the  word  flMiiy  ; 
or  the  and  should  be  written  *Hd  in  that  divine  verse 
in  'Paradise  Lost*— speaking  of  the  powers  of  musie 


"diase 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear  and  sorrow,  and  pain.** 

But  who  would  endure  this?  'We  may  take,  if  we 
please,  no  more  time  in  uttering  sorrow  and,  than  if 
it  were  written  sorrow'nd;  but  who  would  lose  the 
two  beautiful  sounds  of  the  o  and  a  f  According 
to  these  cutters  and  maimers  (violators  of  the  Elleii- 
borough  Act)  piano  in  a  verse  should  be  written 
pano,  and  Jiori,  fori.  Here  is  a  lovely  line  of 
Ariosto^  in  which  Alcina,  the  magician,  is  described 
attracting  the  fishes  to  her  out  of  the  water : — 
"  Con  semplici  parole  e  puri  incantL** 
(With  simple  sayings  and  enchantments  pure. ) 

The  Italians  pronounce  both  the  ee*s  in  this  line, 
and  both  the  it's,  and  make  the  verse  the  sweeter  and 
richer.  The  two  ee's  may  not  be  thought  the  happiest 
instance  of  this  custom,  but  they  go  very  swettly 
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ntvenhelett ;  mod  thm  sound  of  tbt  4wo  tifi-trnf  be 
reprettnted,  in  English  hj  writing  ttem  poff  in^ 
instead  of  poorUn  as  a  eommentator  would  cut  it ; 
or  it  may  be  shown  in  another  Tertion  of  the  line  :— 

«•  With  simpto  words  aftd  eoty  eHckt/UmtmH  pwnL^ 

Who  would  like  to  reed  ems*  for  soty  in  this  linei  or 
think  the  melody  improTed  by  iC  ? 

We  hate  taken  up  too  much  space,  we  fbar.  In  ex- 
plaining this  matter ;  but  the  subject  beguiled  us, 
and  we  have  assumed,  with  an  insoWnee  common  to 
periodical  editorship,  that^the  Reader  is  to  let  us  do 
as  we  please. 

Kow  then  to  do  tery  much  as  we  please,  and  lay 
befere  him  the.  letter  of  our  lair  Correspondent  fcom 
Wales,  who  gives  a  variety  of  pleasant  information. 

"  No  one  reads  with  greater  delight  the  London 
JouENAL,  or  is  more  grateful  for  the  instruction  she 
receives  from  it,  than  she  of  the  verdant  valley  in 
•rMma  Cambria,*  When  one  'Monthly  part' is 
duly  conned,  she  counts  the  days  till  the  next  arrives. 
The  first  rot  U  com^te»  and  ha  nothing  wanting  save 
—may  she  with  great  humility  suggest  to  the  Sdhor, 
tliat^^an  Index  would  tend  much  to  eoooonuce  the 
time  and  patience  of  its  admirers?  The  Editor's 
poetical  wand  has  ooqjured  up  a  Jannary*s  garden 
worthy  of  Booeaoeto*s  magician ;  but  the  mildaese 
ef  oar  northern  winters  has  not  only  templed  sewral 
6f  oar  nsually  migratory  burds  to  reosain  In  their 
nitMner  quarters,  but  also  has  blessed  us  with  a 
greater  vaiiety  of  flowiers  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
*  Household  Almanac,*  which  probably  took  its  list 
from  the  recorded  produce  of  some  < olden  days'  Jan- 
iwry  fiowers;  for  1100  'the  pid^e  prmmose*  and  ranun- 
eulos  onlbld  most  sweetly  their  petals  to  eur  slanting 
Mn,  though  with  less  Inxuriaaee  of  Uoom  than  to  its 
Stronger  rays.  The  aconite,  or  woira-bane^  opened  re- 
Jtoieifi^y  its  yellow  buds^  as  soon  as^tlie  sweet  south  * 
breathed  on  *the  frost-bound  soil;'  all  these,  bf 
coarse,  will  flourish  in  the  February's  garden;  bat 
there  is  one  of  the  botanist's  montters  that  blossoms 
%toen  snow  is  on  the  ground,  all  unmindful  of  i^'to 
the  end  of  February,  or  later  still — it  a  the  winter 
SinMi  violet :  its  colour  is  a  yery  pale  lilac. 

*'But  a  still  more  precious  plant,  that  blossoms  in 
the  open  air,  without  requiring  attention,  is  the  Cal- 
hfcanthut  Precox :  some  of  its  flowers  shall  be  here- 
with enclosed,  though  in  their  withered  state  they 
can  give  but  a  faint  notion  of  the  humbly  coloured 
blossom's  singularly  fragrant  scent  when  freshly 
plucked.  Its  first  buds  opened  at  the  dose  of  No- 
Teraber,  when  the  leaves  were  still  clustering  thick 
apon  the  shrub ;  since  that  time,  every  tiny  twig, 
every  branch,  has  been  'clothed  with  flowers  that 
none  the  wood  mote  see ; '  and  in  this  beautiful  (or 
rather,  more  odorous  than  beautiful)  state  it  will  re- 
main till  March  wanes,  or  April  dawns. 

«•  The  writer  takes  this  opportunity  of  answering  the 
question  that  heads  the  article  in  No.  41— <  The 
American  Locust' — which  interesting  insect  is  not 
the  same  as  the  noisy,  chirping,  nay,  often  stunning. 
Cigala  of  the  south,  which  she  has  many  a  time 
ehased  in  Italy :  it  differs  little  from  our  northern 
geaaahopper  in  sise  and  appearance,  butahecannot  , 
believe  that  the  noise  it  makes  is  produced  by  the 
friction  of  the  wiags  together,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
more  musical  sounding  tones  of  ours. 

<*  The  real 'Egyptian  locust  of  the  Scriptures  is  still 
to  be  found  in  Malta ;  and  the  writer  understands 
that  in  Arabia  it  abounds.  In  Malta  she  kept  one 
for  some  time :  it  measured  above  two  inches  long, 
>was  in  form  a  common  grasshopper,  but  of  a  brilliant 
fpreen,  with  wings  long  enough  to  be  able  to  take  a 
flight  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  yards,  and  thickly 
covered  with  bbok  eahoKsHeai  characters.  It  would 
devour  the  leafy  parts  of  a  lettooe  leaf  in  about  ten 
^nioutes,  or  less  time." 

The  next  letter  is  from  another  fiiir  Correspondent, 
and  is  one  of  those  which  stand  in  our  first  class  of 
weloome  eommnnications,  because  they  tell  us  of  good 
posiiivQly  effected,  and  objections  reconciled.  We 
take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  when  we 
preach  the  doctrine  of  making  the  best  of  things,  and 
fetching  out  all  which  they  can  yield,  far  is  it  from 


eor  inteatien  to  oppeso  any  gnat  pablie  go^  or 
enymdvanoflBentof  individual  Hght.  Singulac.  in- 
deed would  be  such  a  contradiction  of  half  the  spirit  of 
our  life.  What  we  recommend  is,  not  the  desertion 
of^any  juet  «laim,  poblic  or  private,  but  that  we 
shodd  take  along  with  us  every  possible  cheerfahiess 
and  goodwill,  teth  as  a  means  of  pneecuting  our 
claim  the  better,  and  «  a  noble  resource  always^  in- 
eluding  a  heart-home  to  retreat  upon  in  case  of  the 
worst.  There  are  helpers  in  a  spirit  of  cheerful  san- 
guineness  as  well  as  of  spleen  ;  and  though  we  would 
not  undervalue  the  latter  in  case  of  necessity,  far  less 
be  ungrateful  to  what  ita  worthies  have  done  for  us, 
we  think  the  former  stand  the  better  chance  of  being 
more  just  and  persuasive^  and  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  constant  re-actions  of  anger,  and  violgncei  J3ut 
to  the  letter  of  our  fiur  friend. 

•  •  •  •  ♦ 

Jaoawy  20. 
^  «  A*  I  know,  dear  sir,  you  are  pleased  to  hear  of 
i«y  good  arising  throngh  your  instrumentality, 
I  must  tell  you  your  papers  have  been  the  means  of 
leeoneiling-both  me  and  my  sister  to  town.  Weiare 
lovers  of  the  country :  itvras  there  we  first  drew  our 
breath,  were  nurtured,  and  have  ^spcnt  the  greater 
pert  of  the  years  we  itave  numbered:  and  although 
it  ia  a  sweet  eonstraint  whieh  binds  as  to  this  city,  it 
bflii^  the  present  abedeofthoaevre  most  fondlylove^  yet 
our  beaista  yearned  iar  theur  native  haant%  with  their 
•ilenee.and  solitude.  ^Smy  more,  we  determined  to 
find  no  beauty  in  anything  external  whieh  Iiondoa 
eould  yield.  ;\  We  defl^Msed  a  small  gatdco,  becanse  it 
was  not  a  huge  one;  thoughta  flower  in  a  window  • 
mockery  of  the  love  of  rural  \l£t ;  and  would  scared^ 
ta^  a^^walkin  the  subuib%  because  the  Adds  boasted 
not  the  picturesque  beauty  of  those  we  had  left,  where 
*'  Nature  seemed  to  ait  ofone."  But  your  papers, 
dear  sir,  liavetaught  us  otherwise,  and  made  us  re- 
solve totKmtent  oussefoes  with  the  seuraes  of  grati- 
fication we  possess,  without  sighing  for  those  beyond 


V  Socius  is  informed,  that  we  had  not  forgottn 
Amn  SmkBY;  though  one  part  of  her  letter  non- 
spired  witb  eireumstanoes  to  delay  it ;  fi3r  the  good 
hdjf  In  her  dislike  of  the  squirrel's  teeth,  forgot  that 
the  poor  free-bora  prisoner  had  a  right  to  object  to 
his  cage ;  and  we^  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  like  to 
object  10  a  lady,  and  bandy  arguments  with  her.  The 
elory  of  the.key  (net  ''lost,*'  but  esrriedaway  in  an- 
other's pocket)  was  as  true,  as  that  &xaiis  is  hereby 
teldso.  ThoEditor  does  not  deal  in  figmeota  of 
that  sort. 

« How  are  *we  to  get  happily  married  ?**  shall  iq>- 
pear  the  first  opportunity. 

We  are  sorry  that  F.'s  correction  of  the  enatum 
did  not  reach  us  till  our  last  number  had  gone -to 
press.  For  the  word  *<  tomb  "  in  his  letter  respect- 
ing *  Edwin  and  Enuna,*  the  reader  will  be  good 
enough  to  take  his  pen,  and  substitute  <*  turt" 

The  foUowing  letter  whieh  we  have  had  the  honour 
of  receivuig  from  the  author  of  the  'Judgment  of 
the   Flood,'  shows  him  in  a  light  so  considerate 
tovrards  the  •*  poor  devUs  "  of  the  piess,  and  also  frir- 
nishes  so  useful  an  example  of  the  attentmn  which  is 
paid  to  the  construction  and  harmony  of  their  verses^ 
by  poeta  who  have  a  right  respect  for  the  art,  that  we 
cannot  help  availing  ourselves  of  the   permissien 
given  us  at  the  dose  of  it.     It  will  help  to  exoiise 
our  long  critical  dissertation  on  to  anda6t(2t  /.^ 
1st  of  March  I8M. 
28  Borlon  stieet.  Barton- Cxesceot 
Mt  Dear  Sir. 

As  by  an  engagement  with  my  Newsman  it  is  not 
until  Sunday  Morning  that  I  receive  your  Jon  rxals, 
which  I  peruse  with  pleasure,  and  preserve  with 
anxiety,  I  was  not  aware  until  the  present  moment 
of  the  '^station  which  you  had  given  me,  both  as 
translator  and  author,  among  your  *Poeta  on  Ice.* 
I  have  now  to  thank  you  much  and  sincerely  for  the 
honour,  and  your  motive  in  according  it. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  mention,  that  either  your 
fair  Correspondent  has  mis-copied  the  extracts  given 
from  my  two  poems,  or  your  printer  has  mistaken 
her  manuscript?  As  here  and  there  these  errata 
make  nonsense  of  the  passage,  you  will  probably  per- 


ait  me  to  furnish  you  with  the  means  of  correethig 
tliem* 

The  3rd  line  of  the  8th  stanza  of  'The  Ice  Course 
should  run—**  Far  thy  Cothurnus'  sound.**  This  is 
buta4viAe. 

0,  In  the  desciiptba  bf  «*  Dudad,"  I2th  line  should 
b^n.~*<  Bare  aad  oj  lifiidevoid,*— not  <^£ase,  *  &c ; 
19th  line  should  have  been  printed,* «  Wetw  as  a  sealed 
fountairi,''--not  "seal'd  fountain.**  The  ed  should 
be  sounded,  else  the  rythm  were  imperfect.  In  the 
20th  line  you  have  '•broke,"  instead  of  ** brake." 
You  who  know  how  much  euphony  depends  on  the 
skilful  alliteration  of  the  vowd  sounds,  will  forgive 
me  mentioning  an  apparent  trifie  like  this.  Ita  hn- 
portanoe  may.be  felt,  however,  by  examinii^  tbe 
structure  of  two  or  three  consecutive  lines    e.  y. 


-the  vigorous  blood. 


[    Was  shackled,  and  the  rivers  of  th^  heart 
it  W«reas«aealedfaBint«in,andtheyeiaa 

Bveb'd  beoame  brittle  like  to  glan^  aad  brdu^  2 

Or  bordeBed  into  uMrfale." 

'Most  of  these  corrections  respect  sotcacZ— those  hi 
the  next  quotation,  extracted  from  thift  'Descent  into 
HeO,' se^u^  aexse.  In^lie9th  linefiMr  •'compart^ 
feed  «  eompact."  In  the  14th  line  for  <«  banrea 
Aamp"  read  "barren  stamp."  In  the  SBth  lineal 
semieolon  destroys  the  grammar  of  tbeTeesea  Ite 
passq^  abeold  run— . 

«<and,alldnskastfaesadn%fat,    ' 
The  regal  pall  hangs  the  broad  shoblder  0^9 
Vtowm  in  gorgeous  folds,  and  movdessqoite.**  ;:^ 

In  a  preceding  line  the  printer's  devil  has  spdt 
"  glazing  "  gUuing — Poor  devil !  he  has  to  bear  much 
bhune-^this,  however,  will  not  break  his  back, 
''.^ught**  also  he  has  changed  to  "ought.'*  As  to 
this,  he.  may  plead  difference  of  opinion* 

You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  what  you  like  with 
this  letter.     And  beh'eve  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

^  Tours  very  sincerely,' 

John  A.  Heeaud.  1 

The  communications  with  which  we  have  been 
fovoured  by  W.  D.  C.  shall  appear  in  the  SurruB* 


Our  friend  Alfrsd  is  too  long  this  time,  and 
hardly  so  good  as  before. 

We  have  to  thank  sewral  more  Correspondenta  for 
*  Cumnor  Hall.'  It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  ballad 
BudLtog  SO  melodious  a  stir,  and  givmg  ooeasion  t^m 
many  people  to  show  their  good  nature.  TbenaaoB 
of  Mr  W.  of  Donoaster,  particularly  pleased  us^—  >» 
old  acqudntance,  if  we  mistake  not. 

We  must  podtively  be  inunodest,  and  print  the 
following  passage  from  the  letter  of  our  friend 
J.  W.  D.  "  The  JooEHAL,"  quoth  the  oordid 
pen  of  this  gentleman,  "seems  to  many  friends  and 
myself  to  increase  in  interest  and  beauty :  I  earnestly 
hope  that  its  success  beers  some  proportion  to  Its 
merits.  We  intend  to  celebrate  ita  approaebkig 
anniversary,  in,  I  trust,  its  own  spirit,  and  wisb  it 
a  long  life  and  a  merry.  Pray  read  some  SMre 
poems  with  us,  after  the  faabien  of  that  delightlbl 
ireadiag  of  'the  Eve  of  St  Agnes,*  many  of  tho 
beauties  of  which  were  then,  to  me  at  least,  disdosed 
for  the  first  time.*'  We  do  not  wonder  that  our 
Correspondent  thinks  the  JonavAL  increased  ia 
interest  and  beauty^  seeing  that  it  has  become  mOM 
miacdlancous,  and  has  to  boast  of  sueh  articles  jm 
those  of  Mr  HazUtt,  Mr  Webbe,  ke.  By  the  wj^, 
also,  tdking  of  '  Lives,'  we  give  this  week  an  exod« 
lent '  Life  of  Pythagoras,'  by  Mr  Godwin,  from  hit 
book  on  the  '  Necronumcers.'  But  pieces  of  bio* 
graphy  by  men  of  genius  are  rare  things  to  get  at. 

The  '  Snow-drop '  next  week.  <By  the  way^  wiU 
the  proprietor  of  the  <  Englishnuin  *  allow  us  to  ask 
why  it  is  not  sent  to  our  office  regularly  ?  The  priG€^ 
to  be  sure,  is  nothing ;  but  we  do  not  find  it  so  easy 
to  secure  a  regular  service  of  it,  where  we  live^  as  b^ 
;aay  imagine.  The  same  question  to  our  old  and 
respected  friend  '  Tait.'  It  is  hard  that  Ae  should 
not  be  one  to  join  the  unpoliticd  meeting  of  good 
wills  in  this  Journal,  when  iufluentid  editors*  of 
other  parties,  are  not  averse  from  acknowledging  the 
daims  of  our  neutral  ground.      The  great  Tory 
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*  Bkckwood/  th»  jOTud  Toty  *  Frasep,'  ihd  oottsar* 
^•tive  <  K«vr  Monlfaly,'  and  tht  radieo-philosopbid^ 
* Raposkory,' all  come- to  us;  wbyisboitld  we  miis 
t|M  great  Soottish  radical? 

I  <^  This  question  reminds  us  thai  we  fa  vre  not  reotiivd  > 
tha  <  DubUo  University '  this  time.  Also,  thit  we 
Aooe  reeeived  a  new  monthly  periodieal,  *  The  Agrl- 
cvUural  and  Industrie  Magaaine'  (ef  whieh  more 
by  and  by);  another  eaHed  the  'Literary  Uttei* 
(4itt(>);  and  the  first  two  monthly  parUof  a  new 
weekly  provincial  (Lancaster),  intitled  <  The  Com. 
jM^iiony'  whieh  is  a  very  clever  and  promising  puhli- 
cation,  of  the  London  Jodekal  order,  though  in  an 
octavo  shape,  and  might  as  well  have  done  us  th* 
lionour  of  asking  us  ta  stand  god&thec  to  it ;  for  tho^ 
<  Companion,'  be  it  known  to  <  time-honoured  La*-- 
caster,*  is  a  name  of  our  own.  Thera  is  some*  good 
criticism  in  these  opening  numbers,  upon  Cbarleec 
Lamb. 

We  should  be  glad  to  hear,  from  P.  F.  <m  any 
other  sufajeot;  the  one  he  baa  chosen' not  being 
admissible  into  these  our  most-  uUra>eensideni*e 
columns. 

r"  *  Luna  by  Day,'  from  the  German  of  Richter 
iToald  be  gladly  inserted;  hot  we  fear  the  unini- 
tiated would  misoonstnn  its  spirit. 
[  S.  W.  H.  complains  truly  that  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  advancement  of  the  doctrines  ad- 
Yocated  by  our  Correspondent  T.  R.,  in  his  question 
to  *<  Men  of  Business,**  is  the  fancy  which  too  many 
of  them  entertain,  that  trade,  and  a  love  of  litera- 
ture^ are  incompatible.  This  fancy  helps  to  pro- 
duce the  very  error  they  deprecate,  by  leading  young 
lovers  of  books  to  take  them  at  their  word ;  and  ao 
the  dispute  is  exasperated  on  both  sides.  ^  They 
should  recollect,  that  many  a  thriving  tradesman  and 
merchant  has  been  a  lover  of  books  and  an  author. 
I>odsley,  the  bookseller,  was  one ;  Richardson,  the 
printer,  another;  Glover,  the  banker,  a  third;  Vol- 
taire, for  all  his  wit  and  vivacity,  knew  how  to  put  his 
money  out  to  account  as  well  as  the  shrewdest  of  city 
speculators;  and  the  author  of  <  Robinson  Crusoe* 
was  author  also  of  the  *  Complete  English  Tradesman.* 
^  J.  B.  extremely  gratified  us,  not  only  by  the  copy 
of  the  publication  which  accompanied  his  letter,  but 
by  showing  us  how  much  intelligence  and  public 
Ifieling  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  quarter  whose 
character  he  helps  to  elevate. 

!  We  doubt  whether  our  Readers  in  general  are  yet 
^te  hoohiaU  enough  to  relish  the  communication 
with  which  Old  Csont  has  favoured  tis,  intitled  a 

*  A  New  Old  Book.* 

We  take  in  good  part  (as  well  we  may)  the 
brusque  but  flattering  advice  of  our  anonymous 
friend,  who  will  not  stop  to  get  ink  to  write  to  us, 
bat  venteth  himself  in  pencil.  But  he  will  liave 
discovered  in  the  meanwhile  that  we  have  not  been 
Idle ;  and  we  are  to  discover,  we  suppose,  for  our 
part,  that  the  quoution  at  the  top  of  his  letter  was 
meant  to  apply  to  us.  If  so,  it  is  the  first  time 
in  were  aware  of  it,  nor  will  matter  of  fkct  allow 
us  to  acknowledge  the  likencsi. 
'  A.  B.  protests,  on  account  of  his  eye-sight, 
against  the  alteration  in  our  type  proposed  by 
R.  H.  R.  *  As  to  the  change  which  he  is  good 
enough  to  propose  himself,  it  stirreth  much  pleasing 
Tision  in  our  mind*8  eye,  but  also  much  formidable 
necessity  for  reflection. 

I  W.  H.  gratifies  us  by  finding  that  « repulse  "  waa 
too  strong  a  word.  Not  only,  he  may  be  certain, 
was  no  such  tiling  intended  by  either  party,  but  if 
either  had  had  the  least  su^ieion  that  any  manifin^ 
ation  of  another  sort  was  desirable,  nothing  would- 
have  been  pleasanter  than  to  act  accordingly.  As  to 
the  taunts  of  those  days  against  **  money^dealera,**, 
they  were  idle  and'  unreflecting,  and  originated  solely 
wkh  the  writer ;  who,  though  teaching  othen,  re^ 
quired,  in  that  respect,  and  perhaps  a  great  manyr 
more,  to  be  taught  himself*  W.  IL  highly  pleasesr 
lis  by  what  he  tells  «s  of  the  good  tbe<LoifDOir  Jam-* 
fgAi,  does  him. . 

*  M.  N.  is  Inferttedi  that  tho'  Qnmhmmmm  mm 
bound  up  at  present  with^tbe  votuaBea^  but  ai  -tberv 
willtbe  a  sapaieteiMMlea'to>theia»by'andiliy^^tfagy  un 


well  be  kept  distinct^  and  ultimately  bound  bp  by 
themselves.  Thomson  was  not  omitted  among  the 
(*  ice-poets**  for  want  of  love;  as  M.  N*  may  see  by 
turning  to  a  review  of  his  <  Castle  of  Indolence,*  in 
No.  9.  But  we  thought  his  <  Seasons  *  toa  well  known 
to  render  a  quotation  necessary.-  The  passage  res- 
pecting Booth,  and  Cato^s  wig,^ia  In  '  Pope^  Imita- 
tions of  Horace,*.*-tha  one  addressed  to  Augustus. 

The  first  part  of  the  above  answer  to  J.  W^  who 
isthanked  fi>r  his  good  opinion  of  the  articles  he  aU 
Indes  to;  but  it  is  doubtftil  whether  tbey  conU  be- 
divested  of  the  9jdnl  at  leasUof  all  pelitieal  allusiaa 
as  to  appear  with  propriety  «n  the  JeaaxAK. 

The  artiole  of  our  friend  G:  H.  L.  (ftom  whonr 
we  are  always  happy  to  hear)  is  too  lo^g,  and  not 
qaiteof  a  nature  far  our  JouRirAi*.  We  must  give 
the  same  enswer  to  the  Gentletaruin  who  writes  on 
'  Monitorial  Teaehhig,'  and  to  the  author  of  ^  Pros*' 
peou  of  a  Law  Student,*  who  has.  a  sphrit^  howeser, 
of  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  more. 
^  W411  J.  HI  inform  us  of  the  particular  nature  of 
what  he  wishes? 

T.  R.  was  not  alluded  to  by  the  Correspondent  in 
question.  His  cdmmnnication  shall  be  read  forth- 
with.    W«  liad  unfortunately  mislaid  iu 

The  <  Calathumpian  *  is  told  in  proper  gossipping 
style ;  but  those  practical  jokes  are  hardly  good  for 
example,  however  they  may  be  occasionally  deserved. 

We  must  make  use  of  the  welcome  criticism  in 
the  <  Bristol  Mercury  *  for  the  exordium  of  a  similar 
conscience-smitten  review  of  oui  own ! 

Whatsoever  communications  addressed  to^  us» 
now  remain  unnoticed  at  the  end  of  >  the  pseaent  iiw. 
ordinate  article,  have  either-  not  come  to  hand,  ot 
consist  of  thkt  sort  of  coaveatiooal '  meiit  which 
baffles  selection. 


SOIOMT   nr  THB    8tFBtmB8| 

BUNG   MOKK   LAST  WORDS   ON    '  SUVDAT   IN   LONDON)' 

wrru  A  DiosBssioN  ON  THX  NAMS  ow  SMrru. 
In  writing  our  articles  on  this  sulijecty  we  have  been 
SO  taken  up,  first  with  the  duU  look  of  the  Sunday 
streets,  and  afterwards  with  the  lovers  who  mdce 
their  walls  lively  on  the  hidden  side,  that  we  ftdrly 
overlooked  a  feature  in  our  Meuopolitan  Sabbath, 
eminently  sabbatical ;  to  wit,  the  suburbs  and  their 
holiday-makers.  What  a  tiling  to  forget  1  What  a 
thing  to  forget,  even  if  it  concerned  only"  Smith  in 
his  new  hat  and  boots.  Why,  he  has  been  thiakiog 
of  them  all  the  week  ;  and  how  could  we,  who  sym-i 
pathise  with  all  the  Smith-ism  and  boots  in  existence, 
forget  them?  The  hatter  did  not  bring  home  his 
hat  till  last  night,  the  boot-maker  his  booU  till  this 
morning.  How  did  not  Smith  (and  he  is  a  shrewd 
fellow  too,  and  reads  us,)  pounce  upon  the  hat* box, 
undo  its  clinging  pasteboard  lid,  whisk  ofl  the  silver 
paper,  delicately  develope  the  dear  beaver,  and  put  it 
on  before  the  glass !  The  truth  must  be  owned  ;-^ 
he  sate  in  it  half  supper-time.  Never  was  such  a 
neat  fit;  All  Aldersgate,  and  the  City-road,  and  the 
New- road,  and  Camden  and  Kentish- towns,  glided 
already  before  him,  as  he  went  along  in  it, — ^hatted 
in  thought.  He  could  have  gone  to  sleep  in  it,— 
if  it  would  not  have  spoiled  his  nap,  and  its  own. 

Then:  his  boots ! — Look  at  him. — There  he  goes— ^ 
up  Somer's-town.  Who  would  suspect,  from  the 
ease  and  superiority  of  his  countenance,  that  he  had 
not  had  his  boots  above  two  hours — that  he  had  been 
a  good  fourth  part  of  the  time  labouring  and  fetching 
the  bfbod  up  in  his  fiice  with  pulHng  them  on  with 
hts  boot4iook8,-^and  that  at  this  moment  they  hor- 
ribly pinch  him  !  But  he  hag  a.  small  foot — has  Jack 
Sibith ;  and  k4  would  squeeae,  jam;  end  damn  it  imo 
a  thimble,  rather  than  acknowledge  it  to  be^  a  bit 
larger  than  H  «eems# 

IVnot  thihk  very  ill  of  hiWi,  especially  you  that 
pinch  a  tittle'  less.  Jack  has  S3rmp9thies ;  and  as 
long  as  the  admiration  of  the  community  runs  to- 
irard9li<tfe'feet-and  wefl-poluihed  boots,  he  cannot 
dhrpetisej^n*  those  quartets,  with  the  esteem  of  his 
MHwimen.  As  th^  sympathies  enlarge,  Jack%  boota 
fMgtfinr  Vider?  amtire  Tcmun  to  prophesy  that 


at  forty  he  wif]  care  little  for  little  feet,  and  timth  ht  < 
his  corns- and  the  pnbKc  good.  We  ate  the  hmmw* 
bold  in  this  anticipation,  firom  certain  reminiscen««i ' 
we hinre  of  boete of  our  'own.  We  shall  not  'enter' 
into  details;  far  fear  of  eonpromislng  the  dignity  of 
literature;  but  the  good*-n«tured  may  think  of  them* 
what  they  please.  Nhn  ignoro  maU  (said  Dido),' 
mherii  nteewrren  dUoo :  that  Is,  having  known  what* 
it  was  to  wear  shoes  too  small  herself,  she  should' 
never  measure,  for  her  part,  the  capabilities  of  a  wo- 
man's head,  by  the  pretttness  of  her  slippers. 

Kapelcoa  was  proud  of  a  little  foot ;  and  Csesafy 
in  his  youth,  was  a  dandy."  So  go  on.  Smith,  and 
bear  your  tortures  like  a  man ;  especially  towards 
one  o*clock,  when  it  will  be  hot  and  dusty. 

Smith  does  not  earry  a  cane  with  a  twist  atth^ 
topof  'it  for  a  handle.  That  b  for  an  inferior  grsde 
of  hoUday-oiaker,  who  pokes  about  the  suburb%r 
gffiing.at  the  new  buikUngs,  or  treats  his  fellows 
sesvant  -to  a  trip  to  White  Conduit«-hou8e,  and  an 
osange  by  the  way-«-always  too  sour.  Smith  has  a 
stieb  or  a  whanghee ;  or,  if  he  rides,  a  switch.  He 
is  net  a  good  rider ;  and  we  roust  say  it  is  his  own 
fault,  for  he  rides  only  on  Sundays,  and  will  not 
scrape  aequaintance  with  the  ostler  on  other  days  of 
the  weelu  You  may  know  him  on  horseback  by  the 
brisk  forlomaess  ef  his  steed,  the 'inclined  plane  of 
his  body,  the  extreme  outwardness  or  inwardness  of 
his  toes,  and  aa  expression  of  face  betwixt  ardourf 
fear,  and  indifference.  He  is'  the  most  without  a 
footman  of  any  man  in  the  world ;  that  is*  to  sayi  he 
has  the  most  excessive  desire  to  be  taken  for  a  man 
who  ought  to  have  one ;  and,  therefore,  the  space -of 
road  Ijeliind  him  pursues  hiov  as  it  were,  with  the 
reproach  of  its  emptiness. 

A  wead,  by  the  wsy^.  as  to  out  we  of  the  gilKiit 
Dsnie:  <  Saiith.'  A  Coerespoadeut  wrote  to  ua  the 
other  daj^-intiaMtiog  that  it  would  baa  good*iiaMre4 
tbaag  if  we  refrained  in  future  froea  deaignaliBg 
dasses  of  men  hy  the  name  of  '  Tomkins.'  We  kasfv 
not  whether  he  ems  a  Tonkins  himself  or  whether 
he  only  fe^t  for  some  friend  of  that  n«»e,  or  for  the 
nrbele  body  of  the  Tomktnses  ;  all  we  -know  is»  thaihe 
has  taken  the  word  out  of  ouruieath  for  ever.  Hev 
nany  paragraphs  he  may  have  ruined  by  it^  we  can^ 
not  say;  but  the  truth  is,  he  hae  us  on  our  weak 
side.  We  can  resist  no  appeal  to  our  good -nature 
made  by  a  good-natured  man.  Besides,  we  like  him 
for  the  seriousness  and  good  faith  with  which  he 
took  the  matter  to  heart,  and  for  the  niceness  of  his 
sympathy.  Adieu,  then,  name  of  Tomkins !  Even 
Jenkins  we  shall  hardly  venture  upon  in  future. 
But  let  nobody  interfere  in  behalf  of  Smith;  for 
Smith  does  not  want  it.  Smith  is  too  unirersal. 
even  a  John  Smith  could  not  regard  the  use  of  his 
name  as  personal ;  for  John  Smith,  as  far  as  his 
name  is  concerned,  has  no  personality.  He  is  a  class, 
a  huge  body ;  he  has  a  good  bit  of  the  Directory  to 
himself.  You  may  see  for  pages  together  (if  our 
memory  does  not  deceive  us),  John  Smith,  John 
BkkiQxt  John  Smith,  or  rather, 

Smithy  John, 

Sfttfthy  John, 

Sftrfth,  Johtt,  I 

Milth,  Johir, 

Smith,  John, 

Smith,  Johnv 
and  so  onr  with  everlasthig  Smith- Johmsm,  like  a 
set  of  palisades  or  Iron  rails ;  alnmst  as  if  you  coiddl 
make  them  clink  as  you  go,  with  drawing  somethliig 
along  them.  The  repetition  is  daxsliug.  The  mo- 
notony bristlee  with  sameness;  It  is  a  r^nwatf-Je- 
Stmlh,  John  Smith,  in  short,  is  so  public  and  mul- 
titudinous a  personage,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
fwe  know  an  excellent  individual  of  that  name,  whose 
regard  we  venture  thus  openly  to  boast  of,  without 
earing  to  run  any  danger  of  offending  his  modesty; 
fefitdbody  will  know  whom  we  meaii.  An  Italian  poet 
says  h«  hates  his  name  of  Johd,  because  if  anybody 
ealls'bim  by  it  lit  th«  street,  twenty  people  look  out 
ofwfodow.  Ktfw  let  anybody  call  ''Johd  Smhhl*' 
and  half  Hcdborn  will  cry  out «« WellT* 

As  to  other  and  famous  Smiths,  they  are  tofl 
•trbngly  marked  out  by  their  fome;  sometimes  Iff 
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thsir  Chriatian  nmmei ;  and  partly,  indeed,  by  th© 
uooommon  liwtw  they  attain  by  their  very  commoo- 
neM,  to  make  us  at  all  squeamish  in  helping  our- 
telvca  to  their  generte  appellation  at  ordinary  times. 
Who  will  ever  think  of  confounding  Smith,  in  the 
ibetrael,  with  Adam  Smith,  or  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  or 
the  Reverend  Sydney  Smith,  or  James  and  Horace 
Smith,  or  Dr  Southwood  Smith,  or  any  other  ooncr*- 
tioo  of  wit,  bravery,  or  philosophy  ? 

•  By  this  time,  following,  as  we  talk,  our  friend  Jack 
vp  the  road,  we  arrived  at  the  Brst  suburb  tea-gar- 
dens,  which  he,  for  his  part,  passes  with  disdain ;  not 
our  friend,  John  Smith,  be  it  observed,  for  his  philo- 
•ophy  is  as  universal  as  his  name;  but  Jack  Smith, 
our  friend  of  the  new  hat  and  boots.  And  yet  he 
wfll  be  a  philosopher,  too,  by-and-by ;  and  his  boots 
flball  help  him  to  philosophic ;  but  all  in  good  time- 
Meanwhile^  we  whoare  old  enough  to  consult  our  in- 
eUnation  in  prefcrenoe  toour  grandeur,  turn  into  the 
tea-gardens,  where  there  U  no  tea  going  forward. 
And  not  much  garden ;  but  worlds  of  beer,  and  tobee- 
oo-pipes  and  alcoves ;  and  in  a  comer  behind  some 
palings  there  is  (we  fear)  a  sound  of  skittles.  May 
no  clergyman  hear  it,  who  is  twUting  his  thumbs,  or 
listening  to  the  ring  of  hU  wineglasses.  How  hot 
the  people  look  I  how  unpinned  the  goodly  dd 
dames  I  how  tired,  yet  untired,  the  children!  and 
liow  each  alcove  opens  upon  you  as  you  pass,  with 
ito  ttik,  smoke,  beer  and  bad  paint!  Then  what  a 
;  to  their  eyes  is  the  grass-plat !    Truly,  without 
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No.  VII. 

ASSOCIATIOW    or    IDIaS — MIKCAMTILK    RIMUnsCKKCIS 

•'CrvT  OATHiftiiro — the  kvirt-dat  walk-— the 
aiouLAa  OLO  oniTLiMAir — thc  avouLAa  staqk 
.-4>Miriaufl — HoassMKW —  cab  ^carbiaob — faxil- 

lAE    FACSS SHOPS HOUSE    TO    LET — DOOR    WASH- 

tNO' — CaOSSfNO  SWEEPERS— BTE-SOEES —THE  BOUSX 
IN   CHAMCERV. 

It  is  truly  said  that  the  most  barren  and  monotonous 
object  may  be  clothed  with  associations  which  will 
make  it  a  source  of  pleasure.  The  city  clerk  in  hb 
counting* house  glances  over  the  row  of  account- 
books  big  with  the  transactions  of  the  firm  for  per- 
haps the  last  half  century,  adorned  and  dated  with 


ing  the  window,  that  hb  appearance  excites  as  liHle 
emotion  as  the  opposite  houses.  Yet,  if  it  be  your 
desire,  you  may  make  him  a  "  peg  whereon  to  bang 
a  tail  **  of  observations  and  reflections.  Remark  the 
day  he  wears  some  new  garment ;  if  it  be  a  dirty 
morning,  does  he  not  pick  his  steps  with  greater 
nicety  ?  Does  he  wear  a  more  thoughtful  or  a  more 
gay  countenance  than  usual?  Speculate  in  your 
mind  as  to  what  may  have  been  its  cause. 

When  you  get  into  the  road,  the  accustomed  om* 
nibus  passes  with  the  same,  or  nearly  the  stme,  pas- 
sengers ;  but  this  vehicle  is  not  so  fiivourable  for  ob- 
servation as  the  regular  stage — the  driver  of  which 
you  may  almost  claim  acquaintance  with.  A  con- 
stant passenger  occupies  the  half  of  the  coach-box. 


every  **  Anno  Domini "  since  17-—,  and  their  regu-     who  considers  he  has  an  acknowledged  right  to  the 
larity  fatigues  his  eye,  and  he  would  fain  find  relief    teat,  and  would  be  as  greatly  surprised  at  anyone 


in  a  strange  fiwe,  or  at  the  window,  but  it  is  dimmed, 
or  grained,  and  impenetrable  to  the  visual  organs. 
But  the  merchant  himself  looks  with  far  diflerent 
feelings  upon  these  folios.  As  he  reads  the  thousand, 
the  hundreds,  the  tens,  and  the  units  of  each  year,  he 
is  reminded  of  some  profitable  speculation,  or  unfor- 
tunate loss ;  some  great  bankruptcy,  or  time  of  panic; 
some  season  when  the  stocks  were  very  high,  or  an- 
other in  which  they  were  equally  low ;  from  trana- 
actions  he  is  led  to  the  persons  connected  with  them, 
and  so  on  through  an  interminable  maze  of  life  and 
circumstance.  He  feels  anew  the  joy  upon  his  first 
lucrative  speculation,  and  the  grief  upon  the  first  se- 
rious loss  experienced  by  his  firm ;  and  bounding  from 


weU  knowing  it,  do  they  sit  down  almost  as  much  to     j^.^  ^^  j^.jj  .^  j^.^  ^^  ^^  memory,  scans  the  rise  and 


the  enjoyment  of  that  green  table  of  Nature's  in  the 
niidsC  of  them,  as  to  their  tobacco  and  «»half.and- 
Indf.**    It  is  something  which  they  do  not  see  all  the 
fcetof  theweek;  the  first  bit  of  grass,  of  any  siie, 
irhleh  they  come  to  from  home ;  and  here  they  stop 
sbd  are  content.     For  our  parts,  we  wish  they  would 
go  Ibrther,  aa  Smith  does,  and  get  fairly  out  in  the 
Mds;  but  they  will  do  that,  as  they  get  freer,  and 
wiser^  and  more  oomfortable,  and  hsarn  to  know  and 
love  what  the  wiW-flowers  have  to  say— to  them. 
At  present  bow  should  they  be  able  to  hear  those 
laMdl  angelieal  voiees,  when  their  ears  are  ringing  with 
•tocking-framcs  and  crying  ditldren,  and  they  are 
tot  too  happy  in  their  tired-hearted  ness  to  get  to  the 
irst  bit  of  holiday  ground  they  can  reach  ? 
••  We  come  away,  and  mingle  with  the  crowds  re- 
turning home,  among  whom  we  recognise  our  friend 
of  the  twisted  cane,  and  his  lass ;  who  looks  the  red- 
dest, proudest,  and  most  assured  of  maid-servants, 
and  sometimes  "snubs"  him  a  little,  out  loud,  to 
show  her  power ;  though  she  loves  every  blink  of  his 
eye.     Vonder  is  a  multitude  collected  round  a  me- 
thodist  preacher,  whom  they  think  far  "behind  his 
age,"  extremely  ignorant  of  yesterday's  unstamped, 
but  *«  welU meaning,-  a  ''poor  mistaken  fellow,  sir  :" 
and  they  will  not  have  him  hustled  by  the  police. 
Lord  X  should  hear  what  they  say.     It  might  put 
an  idea  in  his  head. 

The  gas-lights  begin  to  shine;  the  tide  of  the 
crowd  grows  thinner;  chapel-windows  are  lit  up; 
maid-servants  stand  in  door-wa3rs ;  married  couples 
carry  their  children,  or  dispute  about  them ;  and  chil- 
dren, not  carried,  cry  for  spite,  and  jumble  their 
aoula  out. 

As  for  Smith,  he  is  in  some  friend's  room,  very 
eomfortable,  with  his  brandy  and  water  beside  him, 
bis  coloured  handkerchief  on  bis  knee,  and  his  boots 

*  Intermit— **  To  grow  oindbetween  the  fitsorparaxysBis." 

.-JOHNSOX. 


LOVE  Airn  eootisix. 
Egotism  works  on  others  for  its  own — ^love,  for 
those  other's  sake.  Egotism  demands,  love  in  its  very 
deeds  finds,  its  reward.  Love  embraces  all  things^ 
and  fiuds  them  in  the  one — God.  Egotism  seet  all 
Ibiogs  for,  and  in  all  creation  sees  but,  one  thing — 
self.  Love,  io short,  is  power;  and  egotism,  lear, 
weakncsi. —  OuUiiu  of  a  Natiomal  System  of  Ednca^ 
fan  (a  book  worthy  the  attention  of  the  reflecting). 


progress  of  his  **  house**  to  its  present  standing  in  the 
city.  All  these  thoughts  may  pass  in  a  mind  of  very 
mediocre  capacity ;  it  is  but  an  exercise  of  the  faculty 
of  memory,  of  which  all  are  possesaed  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree. 

From  the  time  when  the  rising  sun  throws  its  rays 
upon  the  cross  and  dome  of  the  majestic  cathedral  of 
St  Paul,  to  the  bustling  hour  of  mid-day,  there  is  a 
constant  influx  of  human  life  from  the  suburbs  to 
the  centre  of  the  city ;  the  population  of  the  district 
there  gathers  to  a  focus.  As  the  sun  again  is  on  the 
wane,  the  rays  of  human  life  diverge  to  all  the 
country  adjacent,  within  the  compass^  perhaps,  of  the 
**  Map  of  ten  miles  round  London."  The  greater 
part  of  these  persons  are  pedestrians— come  take  an 
omnibus,  some  the  regular  stage,  some  are  in  gigs, 
some  on  horseback,  and  a  fisw  in  their  own  carriages; 
hackney  cabs  are  never  used,  unless  an  individual  has 
rversle])t  himself  in  consequence  of  a  previous  night's 
carousal,  and  then  endeavours  to  redeem  the  time  by 
the  help  of  four  extra  feet. 

I  have  now  in  my  eye  those  persons  who  tread  and  re- 
tread the  same  path,  day  after  day,  month  after  month 
and  year  after  year — and  to  whom  everything  on  the 
way  is  as  familiar  as  the  alphabet.  I  will  suppose 
myself  to  be  one  of  the  pedestrians ;  that  my  resi- 
dence is  between  two  and  three  miles  of  tbe  Ex- 
change, near  which  is  my  office  of  business ;  that  my 
way  is  a  well-frequented  road ;  that  I  am  punctual 
to  my  time  in  setting  out ;  and  that  I  have  gone  in 
the  morning  to  the  city,  and  returned  from  thence 
in  the  evening  every  day,  Sundays  excepted,  for  a 
dozen  years  or  so ;  and,  moreover,  that  having  found 
the  nearest  way  between  the  two  points,  by  sundry 
experimental  journeys  at  first,  I  have  always  kept 
to  that  one  road.  One  would  be  apt  to  say,  that  the 
monotony  of  such  a  course  was  fatiguing,  and  ita 
familiarity  wearisome. 

Beloved  Lector,  it  is  not  so.^  The  same  road, 
trodden  every  day  at  the  same  hour  a  thousand  times, 
will,  on  the  thousand  and  first  timc^  be  found  inte- 
resting aiid  entertaining. 

In  the  first  place,  rising  from  the  table  after  break- 
fast, you  walk  to  the  window  to  see  what  tone  of 
countenance  the  weather  bears.  At  that  moment  you 
•70  a  precise  old  gentleman,  rather  stout,  walking 
with  a  regular  pace,  which  neither  betokens  hurry 
nor  loitering ;  if  there  is  the  least  chance  6f  rain,  he 
carries  an  umbrella  under  his  arm— if  fine  weather,  a 
stick  of  rather  knotty  wood,  with  a  head  like  a  vul- 
ture's beak,  worn  white  and  smooth  by  constant  use. 
Toa  have  become  so  accustomed  to  his  figure  pasi« 


taking  possession  of  it,  as  at  a  stranger  entering  hti 
house  unbidden.  Should  you  be  caught  by  a  saddea 
shower,  you  perhaps  take  the  stage  or  omnibus. 
Upon  entering  it,  you  are  almost  looked  upon  as  an 
intruder,  not  being  a  regular  passenger. 

Every  regular  equestrian  you  recognise  as  he  paiiBi 
you  on  the  road.  There  is  one  or  two  worth  remarks 
ing.     The  old  gentleman  on  a  sliort  thick-set  bay 
cob,  with  a  footman  at  a  respectful  distance — gene- 
rally at  a  walking  pace,  but  occasionally  it  quickens 
into  a  gentle  amble.     Should  you,  by  any  chsnce,  be 
five  minutes  or  so  later  than  usual,  you  will  meet  the 
servant  returning,  leading  his  master's  steed  by  the 
bridle,  and  he  no  doubt  traverses  the  same  road  again 
in  the  evening  to  bring  the  old  gentleman  back.  The 
rich  merchant  in  his  carriage,  the  stock-broker  in  hia 
cabriolet,  with  a  dapper  foot-boy  sUnding  on  a  board 
six  inches  square,  behind.     You  meet  the  same  faces, 
morning  after  morning;  and  anything  remarkable 
about  any  of  these  stranger  acquaintances  your  eye 
catches  at  once.     The  impression  which  these  faces 
leave  upon  your  mind  is  very  indecisive,  altogether 
local,  and  you  know  them  only  at  the  usual  place  of 
passing  on  the  road  ;  should  you  meet  one  of  them 
in  company,  or  in  an  out-of-the-way  quarter,  you  are 
quite  puzzled  to  think  where  you  have  seen  the  face 
before.     You  feel  confident  that  you  have  seen  it ; 
but  whether  as  an  old  acquaintance,  a  stage-coach 
companion,  or  bow  else,  you  cannot  determine.  You 
are  annoyed,  too,  lest  you  should,  unintentionally, 
have  cut  an  old  crony,  or  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
good  manners,  or  good  feeling.     Oftimes  you  cannot 
unravel  the  mystery  till  you  again  meet  him  at  the 
accustomed  spot  on  the  daily  peregrination.     May 
not  the  same  peqilexity  have  occupied  his  mind  with 
regard  to  yourself,  which  is  likewise  at  thc  same  mo- 
ment explained? 

You  may  further  take  notice  of  the  different  shops 
which  are  open,  or  opening,  as  you  pass,  how  the 
display  of  goods  in    the  windows  varies  with   the 
season,  taste,  or  fashion ;  or  as  some  particular  holi- 
day or  festival  comes  round  that  affects  the  trade, 
how  every  appropriate  article  is  blandislied  forth  to 
tempt  a  purchaser.     A  newly  opened  sliop  is  a  red- 
letter  observation — you  watch  the  rise  and  progress^ 
or  decline  and  fall  of  the  successful  or  unsuccessful 
tradesman  on  your  route,  as  if  you  had  an  interest  in 
the  concern.     On  the  first  appearance  of  a  bill  in  a 
window — **  This  house  to  let,"  you  naturafly  give  it 
e  more  particularly  inquiring  look,  to  ascertain  the 
motive  for  removal,  or  to  see  the  commencement  of 
the  packing.up    operations.       As    quarter-day    ap» 
preaches  you  are  sure  to  observe  some  indications  of 
a  bustle-Jike  the  hum  of  the  l>et«  in  the  hive  before 
they  swarm— and  on  the  day  itself,  at  a  good  d!sunce, 
you  catch  sight  of  the  half- loaded  waggon, — chairs^ 
tables,  stools,  and  other  articles  of  furniture  lying 
about  the  pavement  before    the  door,   interspersed 
with  straw,  ropes,  and  rush  matting.     Having  seen 
the  departure  of  a  tenant,  you  cast  your  eye  on  the 
bouse  every  morning  to  see  if  it  be  let,  of  which  you 
have  token  by  the  removal  ef  the  bill.     Tlie  new 
tenant  also  undergoes  your  scrutiny,  and  for  a  few 
mornings  you  gite  them  a  passing  glance,  to  see  ^if 
they  appear  eomfortable  in   their  new  abode,  and 
what  kind. of  people  ihey  are. 

There  art  also  ctrUin  regular  aervant-maids,  whicli 
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you  take  note  of,  on  their  Vnees  (not  at  their  devo- 
tions, but)  **  washing  the  door,**  as  they  say,  but  pro- 
perly«  the  pavement  before  the  door.  By  the  by,  I 
nay  mention  that  an  Eseulapian  friend  of  mine  in- 
Ibrmed  me,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  inmates  of  the 
IfeCcopolitan  hospitals  were  servants  with  ulcerated 
kaees,  which  had  been  caused  by  continually  kneel- 
»g  on  stones  and  boards,  to  wash  and  serub  them. 
Is  there  no  remedy,  or  rather  preventive,  for  this  ? 
'i  At  the  dirtiest  crossing  on  your  road,  you  usually 
give  the  sweeper  a  few  halfpence  on  dirty  days,  and 
be  or  she  is  most  likely  a  character.  These  mendi- 
cants,  with  « characters,**  always  come  best  off.  A 
common-place  beggar,  I  should  think,  sel  dom  gets 
much,  at  least  in  comparison  with  one  who  has  a 
¥  character."  Crossing-sweepers  perplex  one*s  elee- 
mosinary  faculties :  one  cannot  bestow  largess  upon 
Ihem  all,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  who  is  the  most 
deserving.  I  moreover  feel  as  if  I  had  no  right  to 
walk  upon  the  swept  part,  unless  I  give  something* 
and  am  sometimes  inclined  rather  to  walk  in  the 
md.  Although  the  sweeper  depends  on  the  casual 
bounty  of  passers  by,  and  has  no  legal  right  to  a  toll— 
tiie  trouble  he  bestows  in  keeping  a  passage  clean 
Sppcars  to  give  him  a  shadow  of  a  moral  right,  and 
I  have  an  idea  of  trespass  when  I  avail  myself  of  the 
convenience  without  paying  the  price. 
'  In  the  course  of  your  daily  route,  there  is  sure  to 
be  some  pimple  on  the  fair  fiice  of  nature,  some 
blotch  on  the  countenance  of  art,  which  acts  as  a 
Continual  eye* sore  to  you.  Some  wrong  spelt  name 
kl  a  sign  board— something  out  of  the  perpendicular- 
come  two  lines  not  parallel,  which  ought  to  be  so- 
come  building  with  wings,  which  are  not  equal — or 
eke  some  awkwardly  divided  name  and  trade  over  a 
double  shop  front  (such  as  **  Cheeie  —  Fish  —  Monger^ 

;— «*  Grten  —  Wnrra  —  Groeet^ ••  Carpenter  and 

«—  Miaar—  Undertaker,")  But  the  greatest  of  all 
eye-sores  is  a  **  house  in  chancery  "—There  it  stands, 
dull,  dirty,  and  dilapidated;  the  windows  broken 
cad  the  stones  which  have  been  thrown  at  them  rest- 
li^  on  the  sills — the  foundation  rotten,  and  the  roof 
broken  in — it  stands  like  a  corpse  among  the  living. 
'  I  have  but  touched  upon  what  has  occurred  to  me 
cs  most  likely  to  be  observable  in  every  walk,  as  there 
ere,  of  course,  particular  things  peculiar  to  every 
locality,  and  remarkable  to  each  individual. 

BOOKWOCK. 

'  v^*  Our  correspondent  has  written  to  lis  to  cor- 
rect two  errors  of  the  press  in  his  last  communica* 
tioh.  Parridti  should  be  Parriteh  $  and  Ctdeste$ 
rnnbo,  Qdebeeambo  ( Bachelors  both,  not  Cslestials). 
The  latter  mistake  was  the  Editor's,  who  could  not 
see  through  a  certain  blot  which  happened  to  be  upon 
the  word,  and  thought  that  the  designation  might 
possibly  refer  to  some  jovial  membership  of  a  club, 
or  some  such  thing,  in  which  people  take  high-flying 
appellaiious  from  the  exaltation  of  their  animal 
^irits. 


OHABAOTEBS   OF    SHAKSPBARB'S 
PZJkTB. 

BT  WILLIAM   HAZLITT.  ^^° 

'  yo.  X — nuoit  or  atiivks. 
*  Tmov  or  Athbvs  *  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  writ- 
ten  with  as  intense  a  feeling  of  his  subject  as  any  one 
play  of  Shakspeare.  It  is  one  of  the  few  in  which 
he  seems  to  be  in  earnest  throughout,  never  to  trifle 
nor  go  out  of  his  way.  He  does  not  relax  in  his 
efforts,  nor  lose  sight  of  the  unity  of  his  design.  It 
is  the  only  play  of  our  author  in  which  spleen  is  the 
predominant  feeling  of  the  mind.  It  is  as  much  a 
satire  as  a  play:  and  contains  some  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  iuTeclive  possible  to  be  conceived,  both  in 
the  snarling,  captious  answers  of  the  cynic  Apeman- 
tus,  and  in  the  impassioned  and  more  terrible  im- 
precations of  Timon.  The  latter  remind  the  classical 
reader  of  the  force  and  swelling  impetuosity  of  the 
moral  declamations  in  *  Juvenal,*  while  the  former  have 
all  the  keenness  and  caustic  severity  of  the  old  stoic 
phUosophers.  The  soul  of  Diogenes  appears  to  have 
been  seated  on  the  lips  of  Apemantus.  The  churlish 
profession  of  misanthropy  in  the  cynic  is  contrasted 


with  the  profound  ieeling  of  it  in  Timon,  and  also 
with  the  soldier-like  and  determined  resentment  of 
Alcibiades  against  his  countrymen,  who  have  ban- 
ished him,  though  this  forms  only  an  incidental  epi- 
sode in  the  tragedy. 

The  fMt  consisU  of  a  single  event ; — of  the  tran- 
sition from  the  highest  pomp  and  profusion  of  arti- 
ficial refinement  to  the  most  abject  state  of  savage 
life,  and  privation  of  all  social  intercourse.  The 
change  is  as  rapid  as  it  is  complete ;  nor  is  the  des- 
cription of  the  rich  and  generous  Timon,  banquet- 
ting  in  gilded  palaces,  pampered  by  every  luxury, 
prodigal  of  his  hospitality,  courted  by  crowds  of 
flatterers,  poets,  painters,  lords,  ladies,  who— 

<<  Follow  his  strides,  his  lobbies  fill  with  tendance, 
Rain  sacrificial  whisperings  in  his  ear; 
And  through  him  drink  the  free  air  **— 

more  striking  than  that  of  the  sudden  fiilling  off  of 
his  friends  and  fortune,  and  his  naked  exposure  in  a 
wild  forest  digging  roots  from  the  earth  for  his  sus- 
tenance, with  a  lofty  spirit  of  self*denial,  and  bitter 
seom  of  the  world,  which  raise  him  higher  in  our 
esteem  than  the  dazzling  gloss  of  prosperity  could  do. 
He  grudges  himself  the  means  of  life,  and  is  only 
busy  iu  preparing  his  grave.  How  forcibly  is  the 
difference  between  what  he  was,  and  what  he  is  des- 
cribed in  Apcmantus*s  taunting  questions,  when  be 
comes  to  reproach  him  with  the  change  in  his  way  of 
life  I— 

**  What«  think*st  thou. 
That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boisterous  chamberlain, 
Will  put  thy  shirt  on  warm  ?  will  these  moist  trees 
That  have  eut-liv*d  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels. 
And  skip  when  thou  point*stout?  will  the  cold 

brook. 
Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste 
To  cure  thy  o*er-night's  surfeit  ?  Call  the  creatures. 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spight 
Of  wreakful  heav'n,  whose  bare  unhoused  trunks. 
To  the  eonflicting  elements  expes*d. 
Answer  mere  nature,  bid  them  flatter  thee." 

The  manners  are  everywhere  preserved  with  dis- 
tinct truth.  The  poet  and  painter  are  very  skilfully 
played  off  against  one  another,  both  affecting  great 
attention  to  the  other,  and  each  taken  up  with  his 
own  vanity,  and  the  superiority  of  his  own  art. 
Shakspeare  has  pot  into  the  mouth  of  the  former  a 
very  lively  description  of  the  genius  of  poetry  and  of 
his  own  in  particular:— ^ 

"  A  thing  slipt  idly  from  me. 
Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum,  which  issues 
From  whence  *tis  nourish*d.     The  fire  i*  th'  flint 
Shows  not  till  it  be  struck  :  our  gentle  flame 
Provokes  itself — and  like  the  current  flies 
Each  bound  it  chafes." 

Hie  hollow  friendship  and  shuffling  evasions  of  the 
Athenian  lords,  their  smooth  professions  and  pitiful 
ingratitude,  are  very  satisfactorily  exposed,  as  well  as 
the  different  disguises  to  which  the  meanness  of  self- 
love  resorts  in  such  cases  to  hide  a  want  of  generosity 
and  good  faith.  I1ie  lurking  selfishness  of  Apeman- 
tus does  not  pass  undetected  amidst  the  grossness  of 
his  sarcasms  and  his  contempt  for  the  pretensions  of 
others.  Even  the  two  courtesans  who  accompany 
Alcibiades  to  the  cave  of  Timon  are  very  character- 
istically sketched ;  and  the  thieves  who  come  to 
visit  him  are  also  <<  true  men**  in  their  way.— 
An  exception  to  this  general  picture  of  selfish  de- 
pravity is  found  in  the  old  and  honest  steward,  Fla- 
vius,  to  whom  Timon  pays  a  Aill  tribute  of  tender- 
ness. Shakspeare  was  unwilling  to  draw  a  picture 
«  att  over  uglg  with  hypoeriegJ*  He  owed  this  charac- 
ter to  the  good-natured  solicitations  of  his  Muse. 
His  mind  was  well  said  by  Ben  Jonson  to  be  the 
**  sphere  of  humanity." 

The  moral  sententiousness  of  this  play  equals  that 
of  Lord  Bacon's  'Treatise  on  the  Wisdom  of  the 
Ancients,*  and  is  indeed  seasoned  with  greater  va- 
riety. Every  topic  of  contempt  or  indignation  is 
here  exhausted ;  but  while  the  sordid  licentiousncsc 
of  Apemantus,  which  tuma  eveiything  to  gall  and 


bitterness,  shows  only  the  natural  virulence  of  bis 
temper  and  antipathy  to  good  or  evil  alike,  Timon 
does  not  utter  an  imprecation  without  betraying  the 
extravagant  workings  of  disappointed  passion,  of  love 
altered  to  hate.  Apemantus  sees  notliing  good  in 
any  object,  and  exaggerates  whatever  is  disgusting : 
Timon  is  tormented  with  the  perpotual  contrast  be* 
tween  things  and  appearances,  between  the  fresh, 
tempting  outside  and  the  rottenness  within,  and  in- 
vokes mischiefs  on  the  heads  of  mankind  propor- 
tioned to  the  sense  of  his  wrongs  and  of  their  treach- 
eries. He  impatiently  cries  out,  when  he  finds  the 
gold,— 

•<  This  yellow  slave 
Will  knit  and  break  religions ;  bless  the  aeeurs*d ; 
Make  the  hoar  leprosy  ador*d ;  place  thieves. 
And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation,  ;     ^ 
f  With  senators  on  the  bench ;  this  is  it. 
That  makes  the  wappen*d  widow  wed  again ; 
She,  whom  the  spiul-house 
Would  cast  the  gorge  at,  thU  tmbtdmM  amd  sptest  ^ 
7b  lA*  AprQ  day  againJ"^ 

One  of  his  most  dreadful   imprecations   is   that 
Which  occurs  immediately  on  his  leaving  Athens  : 

«  Let  me  look  back  upon  thee,  O  thou  wall,    ^ 
That  girdlest  in  those  wolves !  Dive  in  the  earth, ' 

'    And  fence  not  Athens  I  Matrons,  turn  incontinent  j 
Obedience,  fail  in  children ;  slaves  and  fools, 

'    Pluck  the  grave  wrinkled  senate  from  the  bench, "^ 
And  minister  in  their  steads.     To  general  filthc  J 

'    Convert  o*  ih*  instant  green  virginity ! 

Do*t  in  your  parents*  eyes.     Bankrupts,  hold  fost ; 
Rather  than  render  back,  out  with  your  knives. 
And  cut  your  trusters*  throaU !     Bound  servant^ 

steal: 
Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  nusters  are,  -J^ 
And  pill  by  law.     Maid,  to  thy  master*s  bed:  '? 
Thy  mistress  is  i*  th*  brothel.     Son  of  sixteen,'  "ij 
Pluck  the  lin*d  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  she,^ 
And  with  it  beat  his  brains  out !  Fear  and  piety,  ' 
Religion  to  the  Gods,  peace,  justice,  truth. 
Domestic  awe,  night-rest,  and  neighbourhood,   • 
Instructions,  manners,  mysteries  and  trades, 
Degrees  i  bse  ranees,  customs  and  law%  .  r- ' 

Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries ; 
And  let  confusion  live ! — Plagues,  incident  to  men. 
Tour  potent  and  infectious  fevers  heap 
On  Athens,  ripe  for  stroke!     Thou  cold  sciatica. 
Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners !     Lust  and  liberty. 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  manners  of  our  youth. 
That  *gainst  the  stream  of  virtue  they  may  strive. 
And  drown  themselves  in  riot  I     Itches  blains. 
Sow  all  th*  Athenian  bosoms ;  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprosy :  breath,  infect  breath. 
That  their  society  (as  their  friendship)  may    ' 
Be  merely  poison  T 

.  Timon  is  here  just  as  ideal  in  hta  passion  for  ill  at 
he  had  before  been  in  his  belief  of  good.  A  pemantuc 
was  satisfied  with  the  mischief  existing  in  the  world, 
and  with  his  own  ill -nature.  One  of  the  most  deciw 
sive  intimations  of  Tiroon*s  morbid  jea*ousy  of  ap- 
pearances is  in  bis  answer  to  Apemantus,  who  asks 
him,«> 

^  What  things  in  the  world  can*st  thou  nearest 

compare  with  thy  flatterers  ? 
Timon.   Women  nearest :  but  men,  men  are  the 

things  themselves.** 

Apemantus,  it  is  said,  **  loved  few  things  better 
than  to  abhor  himself.**  Thia  is  not  the  case  with 
Timon,  who  neither  loves  to  abhor  himself  nor 
otliers.  All  his  vehement  misanthropy  is  forced,, up- 
hill work.  From  the  slippery  turns  of  fortune,  from 
the  turmoils  of  passion  and  adversity,  he  wishes  to 
sink  into  the  quiet  of  the  grave.  On  that  subject 
his  thoughts  are  intent,  on  that  he  finds  time  anS 
place  to  grow  romantic  He  digs  his  own  grave  by 
the  sea-shore,  contrives  his  funeral  ceremonies 
amidst  the  pomp  and  desolation,  and  builds  bis  mau- 
soleum of  the  elements :— > 

"  Come  not  to  roe  agahi ;  but  say  to  Athen% 
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P  Tfmon  hath  made  hfs  everlasting  mansion 
t    tJJ)on  the  beached  Terge  of  the  salt  flood ;    ' 
?    Which  once  a-day  with  his  embossed  froth 

^  Tite  turbulent  surge  iha!I  cover Thither  eorae» 

{   And  let  my  gni?»«toiie  be  your  oracle.** 

^  Atid  Mgaiui,  Akibiade^  after  riadwig  bis 


**  These  well  ezpresa  in  thee  thy  Jattdr  spiriu : 
^  Though  thou  abhorred*st  in  us  our  human  grieft, 
r  &ort)*d*st  our  brain's  flow,  and  those  our  droplets, 

which 
r-  FVom  niggard  nature  fall ;  yet  rich  conceit 
Z  Taught  thee  to  make  vast  Neptune  weep  for  aye 
Z  On  thy  low  grave  " - 

tbos  making  the  winds  his  funeral. dirge,  bis  momner 
Ihe  murmuring  ocean ;  and  seeking  in  the  evarlast- 
kig  solemnities  of  natuse  oUirioa  of  the  traassfeory 
splendour  of  liia  life-iimai 


SOBIAHOB   or   KBair  UV8. 

(pva  present  story  from  the  f  Lounger*  (a  very 
puking  one),  is  preceded  by  some  remarlaof  his, 
Angularly  characteristic  of  the  man,  who,  with  a 
great  deal  of  hearty  goad  in  hiaiy  had  muck  that  was 
Tebemcttt  aad  suspiciaas  j  af  a  pieac  wkh  the  anxi- 
om  ^tubboTDiMss  wkb  wbicb  he  kept  bi«»elf  oon- 
caaled  from  the  pabiie.  Perfaaps,  be  fyueA  some 
•iieh  fide  as,  habere  intiaaales^  is --sQBaetinea  caused 
by*  Avaurita  "bausekeaper,^ 

■^*»"^A  KIMABKABL*  IlfSTAKCE  OF  EKCOTKBT  FBOM 
TBI  GaATS,  RSCORDXD  A^D  ACtHBlfTICA'UD  BY 
SBTBBAL   H18ZDRIAXS. 

It  is  mentioned  here  in  order  to  stimulate  the  friends 
of  persons  whose  animation  has  been  suspended  by 
drowning,  suffocation,  and  other  aceidents;  and  to 
«BeouragQ  them  not  to  relax  in  their  efforts  of  reco- 
Te^,  however  hopeless  appearances  may  be.  I  also 
m»n  this  article  as  a  salutary  check  on  persons  of 
another  description  ^  the  residuary  legatees^  seoand 
aousins,  fiivourite  house- keepets,  and  religious  iati- 
mates  of  wealthy  bachelors,  rich  widows^  and  child. 
less,  or  childish,  old  men.  I  would  wish  them  not 
to  be  too  hasty  in  laying  them  out,  and  to  pay  some 
li^le  regard  to  decency  and  decorum  befece  they 
aend  for  the  undertaker,  screw,  up  the  coffin,  and 
rummage  for  the  wilL 

Ajipark  of  life,  not  yet  wholly  extinguished,  may 
be  roused  into  a  flame,  by  their  abominable  hypo- 
crisy, and  their  avaricious  hopes  be  ultimately,  de- 
feated by  a  new  devisee. 

'  But,  waiving  further  preliminary  comment,  and  to 
come  at  once  to  the  fact,  the  circumstance  in  ques. 
tion  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  century,  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  Charles  the  IXth 
of  France,  at  the  period  when  the  intrepid  female 
who  filled  the  English  throne  felt  it  her  duty,  or 
ber  inMrest,  to  interfere  in  the  wars  t>f  the  Je^ue, 
Mid  actually  sent  an  army  of  6iOCK^  Baea^  uodsffiiha 
Otaamand  of  the  Ead  of  yfmrw'wki  who  took  peases- 
dan  of  Dieppe  and  Havra.d&.Grasei  but  waa  toot 
lata  to  prevent  the  eitgft  of  Rouen :  being  taken  i>|p 
•nauU  by  the  Dwke  af  Guise  and  his  paift^ 

It  was  at  this  siege,  and  in  defending  Fort  St  Cli^ 
therine,  that  Fraricis  de  St  Civile,  a  young  man  of 
good  family  in  Normandy,  but  somewhat  tainted 
with  the  new  opinions,  leading  on  the  company  he 
commanded,  received  a  musket  shot,  which,  entering 
his  right  cheek,  and  passing  obliquely  downwards, 
inM^baried  in  his  neok* 

A  considembli  efXisiea  of  blood  took  pkite,'  b^ 
fett  motionless  ob'  the  groaad,  and  9ooi»«Aer,  beii^ 
MSttiderad  aa  dead,  was  stripped^  and  -kkh  another* 
Mipse  committed  to  the  earth. 

A  faithful  old  servant  of  his  fkmilyV  impatiently 
'^•'^ed  his  return,  and,  on  being  told  what  had  hap- 
P*"^.  was  anxious  to  see  tbe  body  of  his  beloVed 
lOMter;  and,  with  a  superstition,  in  thib  insUnee- 
Mriable,  to  give  it  Christian  bilrial. 
^  In  the  eagerness  of  seal  and  love,  h#  procured 
•Cteral  soldiers  of  M.  de  St  CivUe's  company  to 


attend  him  with  torches  to  the  spot  where  the  captain 
was  buried.;^ The  day  was  already  closed  when  he 
received  the  roebincholy  intelligence,,  and  a  solemn 
stillness  reigned  over  a  spot  so  lately  the  scene  of 
carnage  and  confusion. 

They  opened  many  graves  in  tain,  and  as  they 
wani  fearful  of  ^nEcitiag  the  atteatien^aiid  drtkwing 
apaa  theaMelvas  the  fire  of  the  besiegevs^  were  pre- 
paring to^  return,  without  having  aecompliMiea  their 
purpose,  when  the  doneslid^i  attearioR  wis  attraoted 
by  soeM  bright  body  oa  tbo  gromd,  wMeb^  reflect^ 
tkg  the  blase  of  the  foreii,  Bparkled  in  bis  eye; 

Taraiogback  to  tnamine  the  cause,  be  saw,  on. 
eavated,  a  band  and'  arm  of  seme  corpse  already 
buried ;  on  cfoeer  iaspeetion,  and  gaaing  wttfa  eager 
looks,  he  found  that  the  glittering  object  was  a  dia- 
mond  ring  on  one  of  the  fingers ;  this  he  instantly 
recognised,  havbig  formerly  brought  it  to  his  master, 
as  a  token  of  love  from  the  mistress  of  the  young 
soldierV  bcart. 

The  body  was  disiaieiMd  wiAhou«  dek^aod  tbi 
▼alet,' bearing  itin  bis  amsy  returned  to  faia^aaa» 
terft.  He  could  net'  hdp  remarking^  aa  becamed 
this  boBoorable  budben,  tbii  it  wm  stiilwarati 
stopping  a  flxmieBlrlo  look  atithat  fesetw4ich  bad 
SBulQd  Oa  him  a  thoasand  times;  ba  pereetiad  soBift> 
tbing.  likCAlkitti  breatb  isautng  from  the  moutlu 
TbiaMciteumstanse  created  new/hepea-;;  and  tbe  in* 
stant  ba  reasbed  bonae^  pbaog  the  body  in  awarm 
be4  and  odUngittBaedicaLasJ^.tbc  wtaaadsd  maa 
gradually  recovered 

The  first  object  De  St  Civile  opened  his  v^as  on, 
was  the  fimd,  the  feithfal  servant^.wbor  hadjittended 
him  from  his  entrance  into  life  aad  bad  now  snatabed 
him  from  an  untimely  grave. 

He.  remained  £at  aCTeral.  wesAs  ii»«  lai^md  state ; 
and  the  city  was  in  the  meantime  taken  by  storm. 
The  besiegere  being- eaaspnated  a^aiasa'  tbe  fMaily 
of  the  wouwied  captain,  lor  tbe  aetiva  pnt  tbey  bad 
taken,  with  that  morr  than  aaaage  aoimosity  with 
wbieb  civil  warsaiecarBied  on^  threwt«faa  siek'taan 
from  the  windowk  ' 

Fortunately  fbr  ST.  de  fit  a*3c  there  was  a  large 
duog^Ul  nndemeath,  on  wbieb  ba  feU  without  in- 
jury  I  bere„  in  the  noise,  and  ooafuaion  of  a  militaiy 
assault»»be  lay  lor  savaral  dajs  unnoticed  by  the 
enemy,  was,  oocasioaaHy  supplied  with  a  little 
nourishment^  and  at  last  conveyed  by  night,  throagh 
the  kind  care  of  his  original  deliverer^  to  a  fenm 
house,  a  few  miles  from  the  city ;  at  this  phioe,  with 
good  nursing,  he  at  length  recovered ;  and  was  peri 
sonally  known  to  Monsieur  de  Thou,  to  whom  I  am 
obliged  for  a  good  part  of  this  short,  but  interesting, 
narrative. 


THB   lara   OP    PTTHAaORA8» 

Br   WlLUAir'0«S>WNf*' 

[The  name  of  Pythagoras  partly  owing  to  its  an- 
tiquity, and  partly  to  the  mysticism  attached  to  it, 
sounds  at  this  time  of  day  almost  like  a  thing  of 
fable,  and  of  no  importance  to  "  men*s  business  and 
bosoms. ••  But  a  little  reflection,  and  the  treatment 
of  it,  as  here  given,  by  a  man  of  genius,  soon  show 
us  otherwise.  The  founder  of  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy, who  was  also  a  mathematical  discoverer,  and  in- 
fioences  the  commonest  movements  of  science  as  well 
as  imagination  to  this  day,  here  stands  l)efbre  us,  as 
real  a  man  as  ever  existed,  and,  like  so  many  others, 
at  once  a  great  and  a  weak  man,  a  teacher  of  truth 
and  a  user  of  fafs^bood,  and  thereby  an  injurer  of  his 
troth  and  of  bis  fame.  Tlie  moral  is  obvious  and 
air«^ting.— The  Life  is  taken  from  Mr  Godwin's 
lately  j)ublished  work  upon  Necromancers.] 
Tux  name  of  Pythagoras  isone  of  tlie  most  remark-^ 
able  in  the  .records  of  the  human  species ;  and  bis 
character  is  well  worthy  of  the  minutest  investiga-r 
tion.  By  this  name  we  are  bi ought  at  oiice  within 
the  limits  of  history  properly  so  called.  He  lived  in 
tbe  time «#  Dkrius  end  Cyrus  Hy^tsspes,  of- Croesus, 
of  PMstratusi  of  ^lycrates^  tyrant  of  Samos,  and 
Afbasi^  KSnjg  of  Egypt:  fifttfny  hypotheses  havw 
b^w-faid' down  •respecting  ^lie  precise  period  ofblr 
biHfr  aad  deaths  bOt  ae  If  ir  not  to*  our  pnrpoaeto^ 


enter  into  any  lengthened  discassions  of  that  sort,  ;fr» 
will  adopt  at  once  tbe  statement  that  appears  to  bf^ 
tlie  most  probable,  which  is  that  of  lioyd,  who  6zm 
his  birth  about  the  year  before  Chriat  580^  andiia 
de«th  about  the  year  506. 

PythagorM  waaa  nen  of  tbe  mastvbrieua aeeoMi 
plisbneats^  and  appears  to  baaw  penetrate^  in  dib 
feraat  diseeticns^  into  the  depdis  of  bunaajkaawtf 
ledge.  Ha  sought  wisdom  in  its  retreaU  of  iaifeeA 
pronaise,  in  Egypt  and  other  distant  countries.  Ii| 
this  investigation  he  employed  the  earlier  period  af 
bis  Ufe,  probably  tiU  he  was  about  forty,  and  devoted 
the  remamder  to  such  modes  of  proceeding,  asap«L 
peared  to  him  the  most  likely  to  secure  the  advantage 
of  what  be  had  acquired  to  a  late  posterity« 

He  founded  a  sobaol,  and  deliteradbiaaeqnisitioii* 
by  oral  coamNiaieation  to  a  aumeKms  body  of  Ibbf 
lowers.  He  divided  bis  ptqriJs  iato  two>claBaes»  tfag 
one  neophytes,  to  whom  ware  eaplamad  only  tba«iaib 
obvfioua  aad  general  trutbs-i  the  others^  wfao'  waiv 
admitted  into  tbe  intire  confidence  of  tbe  mastasea 
These  Isat  iie  caasad  to  throw  tbsirpropcity  infeaft 
common  stock,  and  to  live  together  in  tbe  sania  plaatf 
of  resorL  He  appeals  to  bava  apent  tbe  Isftter.parb 
afbia  life  in  that  part  of  Ita^oalled  Magnn  17nssiaji 
so  denominated,  in  some  degsee^  from  the  numasmn 
colonies  of  Gresians  by  whom  it  was  plamrd,  und 
partly,  perbaps^from  tbe  memory  of  tbe  illustrious 
thbgs  which  Pythagoras  achieved  there.  He  is  sai4 
to  have  spread  the  seeds  of  political  liberty  in  CrOp* 
tone,  Sybaria.  Metopontum,  and  Rhegium»  and  from 
thence  in  Sicily  to  Tauromenium,  Catania,,AgrigpQK 
tum,  aad  Himera*  Cbaiondas  aad  Zaleucus^  thean 
selves  famous  legislatocs,  derived  the  xudnnenta  o{ 
their  political  wisdom*  from  tbe  instructiooa  •( 
Pythagoras. 

But  this  marveUooa  man,  in  some  way,,  whetbct 
from  the  knowledge  he  received,  or  from  his  owJk 
proper  instructions,  baa  secured  to  his  species  benCii 
fits  of  a  more  permanent  nature,  and  which  shall  outi 
live  tbe  revoluUoas  of  ages^  and  tbe  instability  af 
political  institutions*     He  was  a  profbaad  geometrit 
ctaa.     The  two  theorems,  thst  the  internal  an^c>  9i 
aaery  right^angle  triangle  are  equal  to  two  rigjht- 
aagles^  and  tluit  tbe  square  of  tbe  hypotbenuse  ^ 
every  right-ai'gled  triangle  is  eqaal  to  the  sum  of  tbt 
squares  of  the  other  two  sidcs^  are  ascribed  to  hiou 
In  meosory  of  the  latter  of  these  discoveries,  he  2i 
said  to  have  oflEered  a  public  sacrifice  to  the  Gods; 
and  the  theorem  b  still  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Pythagorean  theorem.      He  ascerUined,   from  the 
length  of  the  Olympic  course,  which  was  understood 
to  have  measured  six  hundred  of  Hercules*s  feet,  tba 
precise  suture  of  that  hero.     Lastly,  Pythagoras  is 
tbe  first  person  who  is  known  to  hsve  Uugh,t  tba 
spherical  figure  of  the  earth,  and  that  we  have  anti-. 
podes;  and  he  propagated  the  doctrine  that  the  earth 
is  a  planet,  and  that  the  &un  is  the  centre  round 
which  the  earth  and  the  other  planets  move,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Copernican  system. 

To  inculcate  a  pure  and  simple  mode  of  subeitt- 
enee  was  also  an  object  of  pursuit  of  Pytbagoria. 
He  taught  a  toul  abstinence  from  everything  having 
bad  the  property  of  antnnal  life.  It  has  been  aflirmed» 
as  we  have  seen,  that  Orpheus,  before  him,  Uughttbe 
same  thing.  But  the  claim  of  Orpheus  to  this  dis- 
tinction is  ambiguous,  while  the  theories  and  dogmas 
of  the  Samian  sage,  as  he  has  frequently  been  styled^ 
were  fnore  methodically  digested,  and  produced  moM 
lasting  and  unequivocal  effects.  He  taught  temper* 
ance  in  all  its  branches ;  and  a  resolute  subjection  ct 
the  appetites  of  the  body  to  contemplation  and  thd 
exercises  of  the  mind;  and,  by  the  unremitted  disci- 
pline and  authority  he  exerted  over  his  foUowersi 
he  caused  his  lessons  to  be  constantly  observed' 
There  was,  therefore,  an  edifying  and  an  exemplary 
aimplicrty  that  prevailed,  as  far  as  the  influence  of 
Pythagoras  extended,  that  won  golden  opinions  to  hU 
adherents  at  all  times  tliat  they  appeared,  and  In  all 
places. 

Ohe  revolution  that  Pythagoras  worked,  was  tbii; 
whereas,  immediately  before,  those  who  are  most  con- 
spicuous among  the  Greeks,  as  instructors  of  maa* 
kind  in  understanding  and  virtue,  styled  tbemsdvCf 
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iopWMs*  prdfiMwrs  of  wifiAoint  this  Oluttrious  smn 
dttired  to^be  known  mi^by  the  sppallmtion  of  a  pfai- 
«0|rtier,  A  krrer  of  wisdom.  The  sophists  had  pre. 
HmuAj^  brought  their  denomimitioii  into  discredit 
•ad  [repiMch  by  thearroganoe  of  their  pretensiotts, 
«&d^e  hnperiooawi^ia  whioh'  they  attempted  to 
l^^dawa  «lie4aw  to  the  world. 

'  'TTie  modesty  of  this  appellation,  however^  did  not 
altogether  suit  with  the  deep  designs  of  Pythi^gorg^ 
the  ascendancy  he  resolved  to  acquire,  and  the  om^ 
cular  subjection  in  which,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
liold  those  who  placed  themselves  under  his  iastrucr 
tXon.  This  wonderful  man  set  out  with  makiag  him. 
self  a  model  of  the  passive  and  unscrupuloas  docility, 
which  he  afterwards  required  fiom  others.  He  did 
not  begin  to  teach  till  he  was  forty-eight  years  of  age^ 
and  fromeighteen  to  that  period  he  studied  in  iottiga 
teuntries,  with  the'  resolution  to  submit  to  all  iiis 
teachers  enjoined,  and  to  make  himself  masterof  their 
least  communicated  and  most  secret  wisdom.  In 
Ugypt,  in  particukr,  we  are  told  that,  althongh  he 
brought  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Folyorate^ 
his  native  sovereign,  to  Amasis,  king  of  that  country, 
who  fully  concurred  with  the  views  of  the^writer,  the 
priests,  jealous  of  admitting  a  foreigner  into  their 
secrets,  baffled  him  as  long  as  they  could,  referring 
him  from  one  college  to  another,  and  prescribing  to 
him  the  most  rigorous  preparatives,  not  eaeluding 
the  rite  of  circumcision.  But  Pythagoras  endured 
Md  underwent  everything,  till  at  length  their  unwiU 
lingness  was  conquered,  and  his  perseverance  received 
its  suitable  reward. 

'  When  in  the  end  Pythagoras  thought  Irimsdf  futty 
qualiSed  for  the  task  he  had  all  along  had  in-  view, 
he  was  no  less  strict  in  prescribing  ample  prelimi- 
naries  to  his  own  schoUrs.  At  the  time  that  a  pupil 
was  proposed  to  him,  the  master,  we  are  told,  «• 
amined  him  with  multiplied  questrans^  as  to  his  prin- 
'Oipit^  his  habits^  and  intentions,  observed  minutely 
hb^oiioe  and  manner  of  speakings  his  walk  and  his 
gntives,  the  lines  of  his  countenance^  and  the  expres- 
•ion  and  management  of  his  eye,  and  when  he  was 
«ati^ed  with  these,  then,  and  not  till  then,  admitted 
him  as  a  probaUoner.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  all 
this  must  have  been  personaL  As  soon,  however,  as 
this  was  over,  the  nunter  was  withdrawn  from  the 
•ifeht  of  the  pupil ;  and  a  noviciate  of  three  and  five, 
m  all  e^l  years,  was  prescribed  to  the  scholar,  dur- 
ing wUeh  time  he  was  only  to  hear  his  instructor 
i&om  behind  a  eartatn,  and  the  strictest  silence  was 
•i^oined  him  through  the  whole  period.  As  the 
^Btmctions  Pythagoras  received  in  Egypt  and  the 
Bast  admitted  of  no  dispute,  so  in  his  turn,  he 
vsqnired  an  unreserved  submission  from  those  who 
litKd  him :  avTot  i^,  «  the  master  has  said  it," 
iwaa  deemed  a  sufBoientJ  solutbn  to  all  doubt  and 
^neertainty. 

To  give' the  greater  authority  and  efifect  to  his 
communications,  Pythagoras  hid  himself,  during  the 
day  at  least,  from  the  great  body  of  his  pupils,  and 
was'onlyaeen  by  them  at  night.  Indeed  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  anyone  was  admitted 
into  his  intire  £uniliarity.  When  he  came  forth,  he 
app^red  in  a  long  garment  of  the  purest  whiter  with 
a  flowmg  beard,  and  a  garknd  upon  his  head.  He 
is  said  >  have  been  of  ^the  finest  symmetrical  form, 
with  a  majestic  carriage,  and  a  grave  and  awful 
saunteBanoe.  He  eoflEered  his  foUowen  to  beUeve 
that  he  was  one  of  the  gods,  the  Hypertxnean  ApoUo ; 
and  IB  said  to  have  told  Abaris,  that  he  assumed  the 
human  form  that  he  might  the  better  invite  men  to  an 
easiness  of  approach,  and  a  confidence  in  him. 
"What,  however,  seems  to  have  been  agreed  in  by  all 
his  biographers  is,  that  he  professed  to  have  already 
in  different  ages  appeared  in  the  Ukeness  of  a  roan ; 
first, as  ^thalides,' the  son  of  Mercury;  and  whe^ 
his  Either  expressed  himself  as  ready  to  invest  hhn 
with  any  gift  short  of  immortality,  he  prayed  that, 
w^e  human  soul  is  destined  successively  to  dwell  in 
*w»as  forms,  he  might  have  the  privilege  in  each  to 
"Member  his  former  state  of  being,  which  was 
granted  him.  From  ^thalides  he  became  Euphorbus, 
who  slew  Patroclus  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  He  then 
appeared  as  Hermotimu^  then  Pyrrhus,  a  fisherman 


of  Delos,''and,  finally,  Pythagoras.  He  sa!d  that  a 
period  of  time  was  interposed^  between  each  trans* 
migration,  during  which  he  visited  the  seat  of 
departed  souls ;  and  he  professed  to  relate  a  part  of 
the  wonders  he  had  seen.  "He  is  said  to.  have  eaten 
sparingly  and  in]  secret,  and  in  all  respects  to  ha;ve 
given  himself  out  for  being  not  subject  to  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  mitnre. 

Pythagoras,  ^tfaerefoae,.pre«sadedvte  miraeuletis 
eodownMots.  Hapfooiog  to  he  orf  tbe^  sea  above 
wfacB  dartain  fishermen  'drew  to  the  hmd  an  enor- 
JDous  number  of  fislMs,'he  desired  theni'  to  allew  him 
to  dispose  of  the  captare,  whieb  tbey  eoaaenled  to 
4b,  provided  he  would  name  the  preoise  ii— iiiii 
they  had  eaagbt.  He  did  ao,'aad  rtquired  tlMt 
they  ehould  throw  4heir  prise  into  the  sea  again,'^at 
the  same  time  paying  them  the  value  of  the  fish. 
He  tamed  a  Daitman  bear  by  whispering  in  bis  ear, 
and  prevailed  on  him  henceforth  to  refrain  from  the 
desh  of  animals,  and  to  feed  on  vegetables.  By  the 
same  means  he  indooed  an  ox  not  to  eat  beans, 
which  e«s  a  diet  especmlly  prohibited  by  Pythagoras; 
and  he  ealled  down  an  esgle  from  his  flight,  causing 
him  to  sit  on  his  hand,  and  submit  to  be  stroked 
down  by  the  philosopher.  In  Greece,  [when  he 
passed  the  river  Nessus^  in  Maoedon,  the  stream  was 
heard  to  salute  with  the  words,  •<  Hail,  Pythagoras  !** 
When  Abaris  addressed  him  as  [one  of  the  heavenly 
host,  he  took  the  stranger  aside,  and  convineed  him 
than  he  was  under  no  mistake,  by  exhibiting  to  him 
his  thigh  of  gold ;  or,  according^to  another  account, 
he  used  the  same  sort  of  evidence'at  a  certain  time, 
to  conrince  his  pupils  of  his  celestial  descent.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  seen  on  the  same  day  at  Mc- 
tapontum  in  luly,  and  at  Tauromium  in  Sicily, 
though  these  places  are  divided^  by  the  ^  sea,  so 
that  it  was  ^conceived  that  it  would  cost  several 
days  to  pass  fix>m  one  to  the  other.  In  one 
instance,  he  absented  himself  from  his  associates 
in  Italy  for  a  whole  'year ;  and  when  he  appeared 
again,  related  that^he  had  passed  that  time  in  the 
infernal  regions,  describing  likewise  the  marvellous 
things  he  had  seen.  Diqgenes  Laertias,  speaking 
of  this  ciroumsUnce,  afiirms  however,  that  he  re- 
mained  during  this  period  in  a  cave,  where  his 
mother  conveyed  to  him  intelligence  and  neoessaries^ 
and  that,  when  he  came  once  more  into  light  and 
air,  he  appeared  so  emaciated  and  coburj^  that 
he  might  well  be  .believed  to  have  come  out  of 
Hades. 

The  close  o£  the  life  ^f  Pythagoras  was,^  according 
to  every  statement,  in  the  midst  of  misfortune  and 
violence."  fioase  porticuUin  arejdated  by  lambli- 
chus,  which,  though  he  is  not  an  authority  beyond 
all  exeeption,  arejto  chaiacteristic  as  seems  toin- 
title  them  to  the  >eing  transcribed.  This  author  is 
-  mere  elrcumstantial  than  any  other  in  stating  the  eUi- 
borate  st^M  by  which  the  pnpils  of  Pythagoras  came 
to  be  finally  admitted  dnio  the  frill  confidence  of  the 
iMster.  He  says  that  they  passed  tloce  years,  in 
the  first  place,  in  a  state  of  probatbn,  carefully 
watched  by  their  senbrs,  and  exposed  to  their  ooca- 
sional  taunts  and  ironies,  by  way  of  experiment  to 
ascertain  whether  they  were  of  a  temper  sufileiently 
philosophical  and  firm. '^  At  the>xpiratbn  of  that 
period,  they  were  admitted  to  a  novicate  in  which 
they  were  bound  to  uninterrupted  silence,  and  beard 
the  lectures  of  the  master,  while  he  Vas  himself 
concealed  from  their  view  by  a  curtain.  They  were 
then  reoebred  to  ^initiaUon,  and  required  to  deliver 
over  their  property  [to  the  common  stock.  They 
were  admitted  to  intereonrse  with  the  master.  They 
were  inrited  to  a  participation  of  the  most  obscure 
theories  and  the  abstmsest  problems.  If,  however, 
in  this  ^stage  of  their  progress,  they  were  discovered 
to  be  too  weak  of  intellectual  penetration,  or  any 
other  fundamental  objections  were  established  against 
them,  they  were  expelled  the  community;  the 
double  of  the  property  they  had  contributed  to  the 
common  stock  was  paid  down  to  them;  a  head- 
stone and  a  monument  inscribed  with  their  names 
were  set  up  in  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  they  were  considered  as  dead ;  and  if  after- 
wards they  met  by  chance  any  of  those  who  weie 


of  the^prlvileged  few,  they  were  treated  py  theni  at 
intirely  strangers. 

O^f'tbe  Tiebest  man,  erras^lie  b  ia  ona^laaa 
Btyisd,  the  priaea  of  GibtaBa,^  bad  manifoitdd  aiht 
gseatast  iMiliaUty:  to  Pythagoras.  He  w«,^at  «ba 
aaaseniiBe,  a  nua  of  raderimpadsnt,.  and  boistcrvui 
ebwrtsr.  fie,  together  with  Ftanmbm  U  Thariln% 
submitted  to  all  the  severities  of  the  Pythagaflsaa 
iSBhooL  Tbey  passed  the  thaee  jnears  of  psobation, 
aadr  the  five  years  of  silence.  Tbey  were  ^neeiaad 
into  the  fiuniliarity  of  the  -master.  Tbeyvip^ere  than 
initiated,  and  delivered  all  their  weakh  into.tka 
common  stock.  Tbey  were^  bowever,  ultimafaly 
prenonaoed  deficient  in  inteUeotaal  ^power,  :or  -ihr 
same  other  reason  were  not  jadged  worthy  to  ^eoi^ 
timie  anaoog  the  confidential  -pupils  of  'Pythagoaas^ 
They  were  expelled.  The  double  of  the  property 
they  had  oontnbutedfwas  fpaid  back  to  theai.]^A 
monument  was  set  up  in  memory  of  what  tliey  had 
been,  and  they  were  pronounced  dead  to  the  seboaL 

It  will  easily  be  conceived  in  what  temper  C|4os 
jQSteined  this  degradation.  Of  PerialaB  we  hear 
nothing  frirther.  But  Cylon,  firom  feelings  of  Aha 
deepest  raverenoe  and  awe  for  Pythagona%  wfaieh  Im 
cherished  for  years,  was  filled,  even  to  buiating^rwadi 
inextinguishable  hatred  and  revenge.  The  nn- 
paralleled  merits,  jjthe  Tenerable  i^  of  the  mtakat 
whom  he  bad  so  loi^  followed,  had  no  power  io 
aontroid  his  violence.  His  paramount  iafioenea  la 
the  city  insured  him  the  command  of  a  great  badf 
of  followers.|  [He  excited  them  to  a  frame  bf  4aiw 
bulence  and  riot  He  represented  to  tbem  how 
iatrierabie  was^the  despotism  of  this  piateaded 
philosopher.  They  surnmnded  the  school  in  wfaieh 
the  pnpils  were  accustomed  to  assembler  and  set  -it 
on  fire.  Forty  persons  perished  in  the  iaams. 
According  to  some  aooonnts,  Pythagoras  ^was  abstat 
at  the  tune :  accordmg  to  others,  he  and  twaof  <hie 
pupils  escaped.  He  retired  from  Crotona  to^Mata^ 
pontnm.  But  the  hostility  which  had^  broken  ottt 
in  the  former  city  foUowed  him  there.  He  tank 
refnge  in  the  Temple  of  the  Muses.  But  he  wat 
held  ao  ^oeely  besiq^  that  no  provisloBs  ooold  ba 
eoDveyed  to  him;  and  he  finally  ^perislied  Hfkh 
hunger,  after,   according  to  Laertius,  forty    .dnya 


It  is  difiicult  to  imagine  anything  more  instructive, 
and  more  pregnant  with  matter  for  salutary  reflec- 
tion, than  the  contrast  presented  to  us  by  the  charac- 
ter and  system  of  action  of  Pythagoras  on  the  one 
bandy  and  those  of  the  great  inquirers  of  the  two  last 
eenturies.  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Locke,  on  the  other. 
Pythagorss  probably  does  not  yield  to  any  one  cf 
these  in  the  evidences  of  truly  intellectual  .greatness. 
In  his  school,  in  the  followers  he  trained  resembling 
himself,  and  in  the  salutary  effects  he  produced  on 
the  institutions  of  the  various  republics  of  Magna 
Grsecia  and  Sicily,  he  -must  be  allowed  greatly  to 
have  excelled  them.  His  discoveries  of  various  pro- 
positions in  geometry,  of  the  earth  as  a  planet,  and 
of  the  solar  system  as  now  universally  recognised, 
dearly  stamp  him  a  genias  of  the  highest  order. 

Yet  this  man,  thus  enlightened  and  philosophicali 
-established  his  system  of  proceeding  upon  narrow 
and  exclusive  principles,  and  conducted  it  by  methods 
of  artifice,  quackery,  and  delusion.  One  of  his  lead- 
ing maxims  was,  that  the  great  and  fundamental 
truth,  to  the  establishment  of  which  he  devoted  him- 
self, were  studiously  to  be  concealed  from  the  vulgar, 
and  only  to  be  imparted  to  a  select  few,  and  titer 
years  of  the  severest  noriciate  and  trial.  He  learned 
his  earliest  lessons  of  wisdom  in  Egypt,  after  this 
method,  and  he  conformed  through  life  to  the  exam- 
ple whidi  had  thus  been  delivered  to  him.  The  se- 
vere examination  that  he  made  of  the  candidates  pre- 
vburiy  to  their  being  admitted  into  his  school,  and 
the  years  of  silence  that  were  then  prescribed  to 
them,  testify  this.  He  instructed  them  by  symbols^ 
obscure  and  enigmatical  propositions,  which  they 
were^first^to  exercise  their  ingenuity  to  expound* 
The  authority  and  dogmatical  assertions  of  the  mas- 
ter were  to  remain  unquestioned;  and  the  pupils 
were  to  fashion  themselves  to  obsequious  and  implicit 
submission,  and  were  the  furthest  in  the  world  from 
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being  eneonraged  to  tbe  independent  exereite  of  their 
own  undentaodingt.  There  was  nothing  that 
Pythagoraa  was  more  fixed  to  diseountonance,  than 
tbe  communication  of  the  truths  upon  which  he 
placed  the  highest  Talue  to  the  uninitiated.  It  is 
not  probable,  therefore,  that  be  wrote  anything :  all 
was  communicated  orally*  by  such  gradations,  and 
with  such  dlsorefion,  as  he  might  think  fit  to  adopt 
and  exercise. 

1  Delusion  and  falsAood  were  main  features  of  bis 
instruction.  With  what  respect,  therefore,  can  we 
oonsider,  and  to  what  manliness  worthy  of  bis  high 
character  and  endowments  can  we  impute,  his  dis- 
courses delivered  from  behind  a  curtain,  bis  biding 
himtelf  during  the  day,  and  only  appearing  by  night 
in  a  garb  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  awe 
and  veneration  ?  What  shall  we  say  to  the  story  of 
bis  various  transmigrations?  At  first  sight  it  ap- 
pears in  the  light  of  the  most  audacious  and  unblush- 
ing imposition.  And,  if  we  are  to  yield  so  far  as  to 
admit  that  by  a  high-wrought  enthusiasm,  by  a  long 
train  of  maceration  and  vuionary  reveries,  be  tue- 
eeeded  in  imposing  on  himself,  this,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  would  scarcely  less  detract  from  the  high 
stage  of  eminence  upon  which  the  nobler  parts  of  bis 
diaracter  would  induce  us  to  place  him. 

Such  were  some  of  tbe  main  causes  that  have  made 
his  efforts  perishable,  and  the  lustre  which  should 
have  attended  his  genius  in  a  great  degree  transitory 
and  fugitive^  He  was  probably  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  coptemptible  jealousy,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered as  desirous  that  none  of  his  contemporaries 
or  followers  should  eclipse  their  nuuter.  All  was 
•racnlar  and  dogmatic  in  tbe  school  of  Pythagoras. 
fie  prised,  and  justly  prised,  tbe  greatness  of  his  at- 
tainments and  discoveries,  and  had  no  conception  that 
anythiog  could  go  beyond  them.  He  did  noten- 
eouragc^  nay,  he  resolutely  oppoced,  all  true  indepen- 
dence of  mind,  and  that  undaunted  spirit  of  enter- 
prise^ which  b  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  sublimes! 
thoughts  are  most  naturally  generated.  He  there- 
fiMre  did  not  throw  open  the  gates  of  science  and  wis- 
dom, and  invite  every  comer ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
narrowed  the  entrance,  and  carefully  reduced  the 
number  of  aspirants.  He  thought  not  of  the  most 
like^  methods  to  give  strength,  and  permanence,  and 
an  extensive  sphere  to  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind.  For  these  reasons  he  wrote  nothing;  but 
consigned  all  to  the  frail  and  uncertain  custody  of 
tradition.  And  distant  posterity  has  amply  revenged 
itself  upon  the  narrowness  of  his  policy ;  and  the 
name  of  Pythagoras,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  ranked  with  the  first  luminaries  of  mankind, 
and  consigned  to  everlasting  gratitude,  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  few  radical  and  fatal  mistakes,  been  often 
loaded  with  obloquy,  and  the  hero  who  bore  it  been 
indiscriminately  classed  among  the  votaries  of  inu 
posture  and  artifice. 


FINBA&T8. 

BxhihUum  of  the  BritUh  lutUutUm, ' 
Tot  show  of  pictures  at  Pall  Mall  is  not  remarkable 
this  season  for  the  number  of  its  good  or  its  bad  ones ; 
there  is  a  shoal  of  pictures  of  most  respectable  me- 
diocrity. Among  the  figure-pieces  [we  want  some 
word  not  so  magniloquent  as  <*  historical,**  to  express 
the  telling  a  story  by  means  of  figures] — there  are 
some  of  tbe  most  execrable  disfigurements  that  can 
be  placed  upon  a  gallery-wall.  Of  them,  enough 
said.  Among  the  landscapes  there  are  very  many 
that  are  pleasing  transcripu  of  nature's  beauties,  and 
as  such  are  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  worth  a  rich 
man*s  money,  to  adorn  her  rooms  withal ;  but  those 
that  exhibit  any  peculiarity  of  skill  or  taste  on  tbe 
part  of  tbe  painter  were  few.  To  note  each  of  the 
five  hundred  pictures  that  cover  the  walls  of  the 
British  Institution  were  impossible,  nor  can  we»  in 
fiiimcss,  comment  on  any  few  out  of  the  legion  of 
talented  propriety  we  have  mentioned ;  we  must 
therefore  confine 'our  observations  to  the  most  re- 
markable. First;  in  genius  and  power,  then,  let  us 
render  homage  due  to  Edwin  Landseer.  There  is 
the  active  vigour  in  every  part-^there  tbe  weight 
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of  strength — there  the  solemn  migesty  of  the  noble 
beast — all  now  resigned  to  the  deepest  slumber. 
The  study  was  made  from  a  dead  animal,  and  whe- 
ther it  be  fancy  or  not  we  cannot  say,  but  we  think 
we  can  recognise  the  look  of  death.  The  noble 
brute  was  killed  by  an  accident,  and  its  owner  took 
him  immediately  to  Edwin  Landseer,  who,  like 
an  old  heathen  god,  though  life  is  fled  for  ever,  has 
given  tbe  dog  an  immortal  existence  by  turning  him 
into  a  picture.  The  activity,  the  strength,  the 
grandeur  of  that  form  will  not  pass  away  and  be  for- 
gotten, but  there  for  ages  will  they  stay,  and  many 
will  be  the  eyes  that  will  wonder  at  the  creature, 
and  at  the  painter  who  has  immortalized  him.  The 
colour  of  the  picture  is  solemn  and  subdued,  in 
keeping  with  the  deep  repose  of  the  subject.  The 
handling  is  bold  and  masterly.  It  is  less  elaborately 
finished  tlian  most  of  Landseer's  pictures.  It  is  the 
sixe  of  life  ;  half  its  grandeur  would  otherwise  have 
been  lost.  The  <  Retriever  '  is  one  of  his  astonish- 
ing £ic-similies.  It  is  a  dog  of  the  spaniel  breed, 
bringing  a  wounded  duck  from  among  some  rushes. 
How  true  the  mild,  pleased,  tail-wagging  expression 
of  the  dog's  foce ;  how  helpless  the  duck,  and  bow 
true  to  the  motion  of  being  carried  is  the  action  of 
the  neck  and  legs.  Did  you  ever.  Reader,  carry  a 
duck,  for  if  you  have  you  will  immediately  recognise 
that  peculiar  bend  of  the  neck.  The  bird  is  most 
beautifully  coloured. 

To  be  continued  next  week.  ' 

Hcmset  of  Parliament  and  Palatial  Edifieet  of  West-' 
mineter.  By  John  Britton  and  Edward  W.  Bray- 
ley.  No.  IIL 
Wx  objected  to  the  engravings  in  No.  I,  that  they 
wanted,  to  complete  them,  a  certain  degree  of 
pictorial  effect ;  such  is  the  case  with  some  in  the 
part  before  us:  No.  II.  we  have  not  seen.  The 
staircase  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  however,  proves 
that  Mr  Billings  is  not  incapable  of  a  better  style ; 
the  Ught^nd-thade  is  broader  and  the  parts  are  in 
better  keeping ;  and  so  the  grandeur  of  the  building 
is  done  more  justice  to.  ^ 

A  HUtory  ofBritieh  Fishee.  By  Wm.  Yarrell,  F.  L.  S. 
Illustrated  by  Wood-cuts  of  all  the  Species,  and 
numerous  Vignettes*  John  Van  Voarst.  Part  L 
Thksx  cuts  are  of  the  very  best  order  of  execution, 
delicate  and  soft,  highly  finished,  yet  broad.  As  in- 
stances of  delicacy  and  tender  touch,  we  will  point 
out  the  Perch, — and  the  Smooth  Serranus,  each  part 
is  well  defined,  and  yet  the  tints  blend  most  naturally 
and  gently  into  one  another.  The  action  and  ex- 
pression, withal,  are  excellent,  witness  the  Sapphirine 
Garnard,  curving  gently  on  one  side,  with  all  the 
fluent  ease  of  the  lively  fish  in  its  native  element. 
Of  all  the  students  this  isUnd  has  fostered,  none 
baa  made  such  use  of  his  apprenticeship,  none  has 
to  completely  learned  bis  craft,  none  is  so  worthy  of 
the  title  a  **  Master,"  as  Edwin  Landseer.  Every- 
thing worked  by  his  hand  is  not  an  attempt  success- 
ful, it  is  an  intention  fulfilled.  His  brushes  own 
despotic  sway, — and  are  the  slaves  of  his  merest  wish ; 
difficulty  is  to  him  a  forgotten  evil.  The  *  Sleeping 
Blood  Hound  is  magnificent; — broad,  solid,  real,  in 
effect; — grand  in  strength,  and  tbe  expression  of 
power  in  repose.  ^ 

TABLB    TAZtK. 

PRKCIOUS   ABUSX. 

In  1656  the  French  and  the  English  encountered 
in  the  vineyards  of  Maupertuis,  not  far  from  Poictiers 
(19th  September).  Tbe  event  of  that  day  is  well 
known.  Great  carnage  was  made  of  the  Scots. 
Lord  Douglas,  after  having  been  wounded,  was 
forced  off  the  field  by  hb  surviving  companions. 
Archibald  Douglas,  a  warrior  eminent  in  our  history, 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  enemy ;  but,  by  the  extraor- 
dinary presence  of  mind  of  Sir  William  Ramsay  of 
CoUuthy,  be  was  concealed,  and  escaped  unknown. 
The  story,  as  related  by  Fordun,  is  curious.  It  shall 
be  translated,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  his  own  manner : 
Archibald  Douglas  having  been  made  prisoner  along 
with  the  rest,  appeared  in  more  sumptuous  armour 


than  the  other  Scottish  prisoners,  and  therefore  h» 
was  supposed  by  the  English  to  be  some  great  lonL 
Late  in  Uie  evening  after  the  battle,  when  tbe  Engw 
lish 'were  about  to  strip  off  their  armour.  Sir  William 
Ramsay  of  Colluthy  happening  to  be  present^  fixed 
his  eyes  on  Archibald  Douglas,  and,  affecting  to  b0 
in  a  violent  passion,  cried  out,  **  You  cursed*  damntji 
ble  murderer,  how  comes  it  in  the  name  of  mischieC 
(ex'parte  diaboU),  that  you  are  thus  proudly  decked 
out  in  your  master's  armour?  Come  hither  and  puU 
off  my  boots.  Douglas  approached  tremblingly, 
kneeled  down,  and  pulled  off  one  of  the  boots :  Ram- 
say taking  up  the  boot,  beat  Douglas  with  it.  Tbe 
English  bystanders,  imagining  him  out  of  his  senses, 
interposed,  and  rescued  Dobglas.  They  said  that  the 
person  whom  be  had  beaten  was  certainly  of  great 
rank,  and  a  lord.  «  What!  he  a  lord,**  cried  Ramaajr* 
**  He  is  a  scullion,  and  a  base  knave,  and,  as  I  suppose^ 
has  killed  his  master.  Go,  you  villain  to  the  field, 
search  for  the  body  of  my  cousin,  your  master,  and 
when  you  have  found  it,  come  back,  that,  at  least,  I 
may*give  him  a  decent  buriaU"  Then  he  ransomed 
the  feigned  serving  man  for  forty  shillings,  and, 
having  buffetted  him  smartly,  he  cried,  <*  Get  you 
gone ;  fly."  Douglas  bore  all  thisfpatiently,  carried 
on  the  deceit,  and  was  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  hia 
enemies.  This  story,  as  to  some  of  its  circumstances, 
may  not  seem  altogether  probable ;  yet,  in  the  main, 
it  has  the  appearance  of  truth.  Had  I  been  at  liber^ 
to  vary  the  narrative,  I  would  have  made  Ramsay 
suspect,  that  the  feigned  serving  num  had  stript  hia 
master  after  he  had  been  slain,  or  mortally  wounded* 
This  Archibald  was  the  natural  son  of  the  renowned 
Sir  James  Douglas,  slain  by  the  Saracens  in  Granada* 
^mmAnnaU  of  Scotland, 

iMraxssioN  or  music  ok  ahimals.  '  "* 
-  M.  Marville  has  given  the  following  curious  detailf 
on  this  subject.  Doubting,  he  tells  us,  the  truth  of 
those  who  say  it  is  natural  for  us  to  love  mn^ 
especially  the  sound  of  instruments,  and  that  beasli 
themselves  are  touched  with  it,  being  one  day  in  the 
country  he  made  bis  observations,  while  a  man  was 
playing  on  a  conch  shell  (Jtrompe  marine),  upon  a  cat, 
a  dog,  a  horse,  an  ass,  a  hind,  cows,  small  birds,  a&d 
some  barn-door  fowls  in  a  yard  under  the  window  om 
which  he  was  leaning.  He  did  not  perceive  that  the 
cat  was  in  the  least  affected,  and  he  even  judged  by 
her  air  that  she  would  have  given  all  the  musical  in- 
struments in  the  world  for  a  mouse,  for  she  slept  aH 
the  while  unmoved  in  the  sun ;  the  horse  stopped 
short  from  time  to  time  at  the  window,  raising  hia 
head  up  now  and  then  as  he  was  feeding  on  the  grass  ; 
the  dog  continued  for  above  an  hour  seated  on  bla 
bind  legs>  looking  steadfastly  at  the  players ;  and  the 
ass  did  not  discover  the  least  indication  of  his  betng 
touched,  eating  his  thistles  very  peaceably ;  the  hind 
lifted  up  her  large  wide  ears,  and  seemed  very  attcn* 
tive ;  the  cows  slept  a  little,  and  after  gasing  awhile 
went  forward;  some  little  birds  which  were  in  an 
aviary,  and  others  on  trees  and  [bushes,  aimost  tore 
their  little' throats  with  singing ;  but  the  cock,  mind- 
ing his  hens,  and  the  hens  solely  employed  in  scrap* 
ing  in  a  neighbouring  dunghill,  did  not  show  in  aay 
manner  that  they  took  the  least  pleasure  in  hearing 
the  music. — FacuUies  of  Birds, 


SiNCK  writing  our  first  article  we  flnd  that  we  have 
.  come  sooner  than  we  looked  for  to  a  point  in  tbe 
almanac,  which  throws  us  into  a  dilemma;  lor 
we  noticed  last  year  (up  to  a  certain  number  of 
weeks)  tbe  birth-days  of  eminent  men  now  com- 
mencing, and  as  a  repetition  of  them  is  out  of 
the  question,  so  we  are  loth  to  vary  our  remarks 
for  the  mere  sake  of  doing  so,  and  thus  losing 
the  freshness  of  a  first  impression.  ^We 
by  next  week  what  is  to  be  done. 
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Swift  advises  a  serrant,  wben  his  master  is  going  to 
And^fauU  with  him,  to  anticipato  him  bj  some  ground 
of  complaint,  real  or  imaginary,  of  his  own.  This 
resource  will  not  do  for  lis  gentry  of  the  London 
Journal,  who  are  all  of  us,  whether  masters  or  ser- 
Tants,  inheritors  of  higher  notions  from  books,^and 
do  not  condescend  to  the  excuses  of  those  days.  But 
it  is  a  fine  thing,  when  a  man  is  obliged  to  make  an 
eEcuse,  and  is  at  a  loss  for  one  equally  condstent 
with  the  delicacies  of  all  parties,  to  find  a  gentleman 
coming  up,  and  making  an  excuse  to  himf  Golden 
is  the  opportunity  for  showing  oneself  grateful  and 
-generoiis,  and  thereby  hinting  to  the  remaining  party 
how  proper  it  will  be  to  accept  the  excuse  we  are 
about  to  make,  and  what  honour  they  will  do  them- 
-selTes  by  it* 

Now  thus  writeth  of  us  the  most  cordial  and  know- 
ing '  Bristol  Mercury,'  on  the  appearance  of  our  first 
Tolume,— and  thus,  with  that  admission  of  our  merits 
to  becoming  in  a  modem  editor,  do  we  repeat  what 
lie  writeth :— . 

"  Among  the  greatest  miseries  of  an  editor  may  be 
reckoned  the  wish  to  accomplish  some  particular  ob- 
ject which  he  is  continually  obliged  to  postpone,  and 
then,  by  and  by,  like  the  thoughtless  debtor  who  suf- 
fers a  trifling  amount  to  remain  unpaid,  he  is  astound- 
ed at  the  magnitude  of  the  debt  which  has  accumulated. 
In  some  such  a  position  do  we  feel  ourselves  with  our 
Headers.  Week  aSier  week,  since  the  publication  of 
the  London  JoaaNAL,  has  it  beguiled  for  us  many  a 
weary  hour,  and  often,  by  its  happy  philosophy,  have 
the  harassing  cares,  which  have  dogged  our  steps  all 
day,  been  fairly  driven  from  the  field,  when  we  have 
been  able  at  last  to  take  up  a  good  position  for  doing 
battle,  snugly  entrenched  in  our  easy  chair  and  slip- 
pers, our  cofiee  and  toast  before  us,  and  armed  with 
an  unread  number  of  this  Journal.  And  week'afler 
week  have  we  intended  to  direct  our  Readers  to  the 
source  of  so  much  pleasure ;  and  lo !  a  goodly-sized 
volume  has  made  its  appearance,  with  its  many  pleas- 
ant  reminiscences,  to  reproach  us  with  our  selfishness 
and  neglect.*' 

Now  *<  week  after  week,  since  the  publication  **  of 

*  Francesca  Carrara  * — 

"  week  after  week,  since  the  publication  **  of 

*  Chances  and  Changes ' — ] 

**  week  after  week,  nnce  the  publication  **  of 

*  The  Riches  of  Chaucer  * — 

have  they  interfused  their  respective  relishes  amidst 
the  amenities  of  our  tea-table  and  the  large  luxury  of 
our  easy  chair  and  slippers ;  and  week  after  week  have 
we  intended  to  direct  our  Readers  to  the  sources  of  so 
much  pleasure,  when  lo !  three  volumes  together  here 
make  their  appearance  to  reproach  us  with  scarcely 
yet  having  noticed  one.  Here  are  *  The  Riches  of 
Chaucer,*  a  very  treasure  and  casket  of  all  predous 
things  to  make  our  tea-table  rich, — <  Chances  and 
Changes '  as  sweet'and  domestic,  as  a  lady  to  make 
tea  for  us, — and  <  Francesca  Carrara'  (how  shall  we 
say  it  ?)  as  thorough  a  peppered  devil  of  wilfulness 
and  calamity  as  ever  fair  hand  served  up  to  vary  our 
dulcitudes  withal, — and  to  none  of  them  have  we  yet 
returned  thanks  for  their  sweetness  or  pungency. 

The  truth  is,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  a  vile  propensity 
we  have  for  putting  off  notices  of  the  things  we  wish 
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to  notice  most,  for  the  purpose  (as  we  think)  of  doing 
them  the  better  justice;  whereas  the  best  justice  is 
to  notice  them  at  once,  briefly  as  we  may  be  able,  and 
not  to  stand  committing  their  chances  of  sale  (helped 
by  the  mere  fact  of  notice)  with  the  imaginary  im- 
portance of  our  «  bng  say."  And  the  worst  of  it  is, 
that  we  do  this  to  the  authors  whose  books  have 
given  us  the  greatest  personal  regard  for  themi— 
another  vile  trick  of  the  egotism  of  ^approbation ;  as 
if  the  prodigious  honour  we  do]  to  people  in  liking 
them,  gave  us  a  right  to  ill-use  them,  and  to  take 
liberties  more  trying  than  pleasant. 

However,  Miss  Landon's  book,  with  her  fimie  and 
popularity,  will  have  disposed  of  itself,  long  before 
anything  b  said  by  us  on  the  subject.  Our  super- 
fluous self-references,  we  fear  (if  she  sees  them),  will 
only  dispose  her  to  add  another  diapter  to  the  "vani- 
ties of  all  things."  The  «  Six  Weeks  on  the  Loure,' 
also,  will  have  procured,  we  trust,  a  full  though 
quieter  passage  along  the  public  stream,  for  the  fiur 
authoress  of  *  Chances  and  Changes.*  Mr  Clarke 
has  the  greatest  right  to  complain  of  us,  because 
poetry,  especially  old  poetry,  does  not  make  its  way 
to  public  perusal,  like  novels.  But  to  say  the  truth, 
we  have  yet  another  reason  for  the  delay ;  and  this 
is,  that  we  have  a  quarrel  to  pick  with  all  these  three 
authors ;  and  in  one  instance,  it  involves  a  renuncia- 
tion of  an  error  on  our  own  part,  which  completes 
the  hardship  of  this  accumulated  perplexity. 

Mr  Clarke,  who  has  a  genuine  love  for  h!s  author, 
struck  with  disgust  at  the  gross  notion  which  has 
prevailed  in  thb  country  almost  ever  since  Chaucer 
wrote,  that  he  is  little  else  but  a  writer  of  humorous 
and  licentious  tales,  has  gone  to  the  extreme  of  giving 
us  as  much  as  possible  of  bis  gravity,  and  as  little  as 
possible  of  his  levity ;  whereas,  though  it  is  out  of 
the  question  to  think  of  publishing  much  of  what  is 
rejected,  he  might  have  retained  exquisite  passages  of 
drollery  perfectly  unexceptionable,  and  sunk  a  good 
deal  of  what  is  merely  prosing  and  superfluous.  We 
have  also  to  express  a  doubt,  whether  Chaucer's  ver- 
sification b  so  invariably  reg^ar  in  its  construction 
as  Mr  Clarke  supposes ;  a  doubt  whichXwe*'expres8 
with  the  less  willingness,  because  we  have  done  some- 
thing in  our  day  towards  spreading  the  contrary 
notion.  But  we  must  own,  it  now  appears  to'us, 
that  although  the  dirine  oldjbard,  generally  speak- 
ing, b  as  correct  in  hb  prosody  as  he  b  instinctively 
melodious,  hb  lines  are  now  and  then  short,  or  super* 
fluous,  of  a  syllable  or  so,  and  hb  time  marked  only 
by  quantity.  We  are  the  more  inclined  to  thb 
opinion,  from  some  remarkable  instances  that  have 
come  before  us  of  a  like  tendency  in  other  good  ears, 
even  now  living,  when  the  demands  of  prosody  are 
so  much  better  understood.  Here  b  a  sample  in 
Chaucer,  from  the  very  first  page  that  we  have  opened 
at  random,— 

**  The  hand  was  knowen  that  the  letter  wrote, 
And  all  the  venom  of  thb  cursed  deed, 
But  in  what  wi§e  certainly  I  n'ot :  "— 

that  is,*  «  know  not."  Now  on  these  two  syllables, 
*<what  wise,"  the  voice  lingers  by  reason  of  their 
natural  emphasis,  and  thus  makes  the  two  serve  the 
purpose  of  three ;  for  in  thb  verse  there  is  a  syllable 
wanting.  Mr  Clarke,  however,  has  made  a  present 
to  the  reading  world,  which  they  ought  to  seise  with 
joy.  He  has  put  an  end  to  the  old  bugbear  of  **  dif- 
ficulty," by  modenuxing  the  spelling  of  Chauceri 


without  hurting  the  spirit  of  hb  poetry ;  and  if  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  he  has  put  too  gratuitous  a  faith 
in  the  fSsr  too  gratuitous  conclusions  of  Mr  Godwin's 
otherwise  valuable  life  of  the  poet,  hb  fiuiU  in  that 
respect,  as  in  others,  b  still  a  fault  of  £uth,  and  leaves 
him  a  character  for  bonktrntmie,  not  unbecoming  a  re- 
commender  of  childlike  and  loving  genius.  The 
world  b  now  twice  indebted  to  Mr  Clarke  on  the 
side  of  poetry :  for  he  was  one  of  the  first  teachen, 
and  main  encouragers,  of  the  young  genius  of  Mr 
Keats,  of  whom  he  has  here  recorded  an  interestiBg 
anecdote,  accompanied  by  a  sonnet  which  wHl  be 
highly  welcome  to  our  poetical  readers  :— 

«  The  poem  of  <  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf'  was 
especially  favoured  by  the  young  poet,  John  Keats. 
The  author  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  making  a 
short  digression  upon  the  present  occasion,  to  reoofd 
an  anecdote  in  corroboration  of  the  plsasuie  lealifled 
by  that  vivid  intellect  upon  hb  first  perusal  of  Itae 
composition.  In  happened  at  the '  period  when 
Keats^was  about  publishing  hb  first  little  volume  of 
poems  (in  the  year  1817).  He  vras  then  living  ia 
the  second  floor  of  a  house  in  the  Poultry,  at  the 
comer  of  the  court  leading  to  the  Queen's  Arms 
Taveru— that  comer  nearest  to  Bow  Church.]  (The 
author  had  called  upon  him  here,  and  finding  hb 
young  friend  engaged,  took  poasesrion  of  a  sofi^  and 
commenced  reading  firom  hb  then  pocket-companion* 
Chaucer's  <  Flower  and  the  Leaf.'  The  £itigue  of  a 
long  walk,  however,  prevailed  over  the  fiucinatioa  of 
the  verses,  and  he  fell  asleep.  Upon  awaking,  the 
book  was  still  at  hb  side ;  but  the  Reader  may  con- 
ceive the  author's  delight,  upon  finding  the  following 
elegant  sonnet]written  in  his  book,  at  the  close  of  the 
poem.  During  my  sleep,  Keats  had  read  it  for  the 
first  time ;  and,  knowing  that  it  would  gratify  me, 
had  subjoined  a  testimony  to  its  merit,  that  might 
have  delighted  Chaucer  himself. 

**  SONNET  UrON  EEADINO  THE  *  FLOWER  AWD  THE 


Thb  pleasant  tale  b  like  a  little  copse 
The  honied  lines  so  freshly  interlace 
To  keep'the  reader  in  so  sweet  a  place ; 

So  that  he  here^and  there  fiilLhearted  stops; 

And  oftentimes  he  feels  the  dewy  drops 
Come  cool  and  suddenly  against  hb  face : 
And  by  the  wand'ring'  melody  may  trace 

Which  way  the  tender-legged  linnet  hops. 

Oh,  what  a  charm  fcath  white  simplicity  I 
What  mighty  power  hath  thb  genUe  story  !— 
I,  that  fijrjever  feel  athirst  for  glory, 

Could  at  this  moment  be  content  to  lie 
Meekly  upon  the  grass,  as  those  whose  sobbings 
Were  heard  of  none  beside  the  mournful  robin's." 
FOruaryy  1817."    J 

With  Miss  Landon  our  quarrel  b  far  worse,  and 
quite  horrible,  seeing  it  b  with  a  bdy ;  but  why  doea 
she,  whose  poetry  can  live  at  will  in  such  charming 
places  of  fancy,  and  fioweriness,  and  lovingness,  write 
a  novel  which  b  one  continued,  wUfid  wail  over  the 
"  miseries  of  human  life,"  making  the  very  worst  of 
what  b  bad,  and  refusing  to  make  as  much  as  she 
could,  and  even  as  the  circumstonces  demand,  of  what 
b  consolatory  and  prosperous?  She  has  positively* 
after  making  all  her  loving  people  as  anxious  and 
unhappy  as  possible  throughout  the  book,  taken  her 
hero  and  heroine  the  instant  they  are  married,  and 
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when  they  might  have  nt  comforuUj  dofin  ^  their 
firtudBf  and  sent  them  to  tea  in  a  ttona,  Cor tio  feaion 
whatsoever  but  to  drown  them,  iad  s^  «  YoB«han*l 
be  happy,  though  you  might.  **  Now  there  really 
are  happy  bridals  in  the  wodd ;  all  the  people,  who  are 
married  at  St  George>  or  St  Mildred's,  dm  — t  leek 
about  them  An*  a  ship  In  a  storm  to  die  fo ;  Md  why 
should  Miss  liAndo%therefOM,  hafe  depflv«i  us  tof 
this  bit  of  sugar  afUrour  physic,  and  ImpeAeuch  a 
▼ery^tfCtedhO'  misery  among  her  general  calami- 
ties? CtdUmof  The  ^Miseriesof  Human  Life" 
are  an  old  story,  and  are  so  apt  to  be  overdone,  that 
a  modem  wit  has  made  a  fiiree  of  them  instead  of  a 
tragedy.  We  are  not  for  denying  their  existencei 
laxt^  Selng  mtr^bett  to  dhnfaiishthem,  and  see  lUr 
p]#y 40'4bose  innumerdble  -eoofves  T>f  pleMtnt  «rtii#h, 
In  the  riches  of  our  spleen,  and  in  our  ^lowier  to  ^ia- 
fmatb  wt(h  all  pleasures,  provided^we  do  not  see 
"ililn^gb  juft  -fli  we  like,  we  are  lo  apt  tolook  iipon 
•«snidttihig.  TbewoAd  is  itirely  quite  enough  alive 
•^  ^n^lrn  h  nrafaappy  in  {t,  as  ftr  as  regards  the  old 
'gnnttidi  (tf  ttrfhapphiess ;  at  least  no  preaching  up  of 
•tepftirwlll  irenderthem  so  to  better  purpose;  and 
^ivte'do  not  tee  faow  the  oiily  comfon  left  them  in  such 
^lermon^'to-wit,  ihe  superiority  of  the  worlH  to  come, 
^_  ttoA  '1  euuiiniiehuefl  "by  a  system  df  lamentation 
*iM  tcft>iiik^~«o  Httfe  complimentary  to  the  creator 
itf  bah,  W^  we  tt^gcM,  then,  to  Utiss  Xdindon, 
4b«nttm1S  going  fkMher'dmn  she  Intends,  and  perhaps 
*ilftdfa%  to'the  diseotiifbrt  she  deplores,  by  encouraging 
a  saturnine  mtn  df  mhid  in  her  raaders?  "We  have 
i^wa^  iieM,  sndwBf believe,  that %er  heart  is  equal 
^  hmr  rteey,  end  *ttat  in  prfrnte^ie  one  of  the 
Jtiioit;^MefOtt9vad'dirf&t0reMBd  nf 'women;  tmd#hy 
Msnld  ibevet  be  as  gwmwus  tnher'boofcs,  anflieii- 
rctDiwfivcwr  tiiat<eeiMe  tsf^plgamte  wbii^h  ifae 
>  ^Hall,  falliertban  ttmfiiMi  dt?  Xet  her 
L#f4Ml,  end  do  juatiee  to  tbegifts  heaven  lias 
l<iii*her,  end  natprstend  there  mre  no  roees 
e  am 'thorns.  I>et^faeriiiilEeiisiiriovB 
IMT  «>  4n«ih,  ^hat  our  imy  gtmiKuae  tfuJl  Ibree'her 
•o^be  themfal  whether  she  will  or  no. 

Xs  to  the  lair  authoress  of  *  Chances  and  Changes,* 
who  is  one  6t  the  most  acquiescent  of  human  .bdngi, 
and  delights  in  drawing  comfort  out  of  the  severest 
trials,  we  ^ave  less  scruple  in  quarrelling  with  her, 
seeing  she  can  turn  everything  to  such'good  account; 
but  why,  in  thinking  us  worthy  of  a  quotation,  must 
ihe  needs  select  a  passage  which  we  regret  to  have 
written,  and  which  originated  in  young  and  petulant 
%ant  of  proper  reverence'for  a  poet  (Mr  Wordsworth) 
to  whom  we  afterwards  made  the  amende  hmwr^ 
MeJ  And  she  reprolmtes  it,  too,  as  if  we  had  not 
Hone  so  ourselves ! — nay,  as  if  we  had  not  been  one 
of 'the  greatest  trumpeters  of  his  muse  (then  needing 
sueh  servant-harbingers);  so  much  so,  that  a  late 
BoUe^rival  of  »his  uaed  to  r»k  it  among-our  eAnees, 
and  merrily  charge  us  *with  »having  given  the  town 
the  wrong  poeticid  fitith.  This  is  hard,  though  she 
does  not  mean  it,  and  though  she  says  everything  in 
such  a  soft,  ^ood-natured  voice,  as  in  truth  aggra- 
vates the^ hardship,  and  makes  us  sorrier  that  she. has 
mistaken  us.  However,  we  have  here  supplied  her 
with  golden  reason  for  doing  us  justice  at  some 
future  opportunity,  and  mending  her'  quotation, 
which  she  will  do  in  ihe  most  acceptable  manner  by 
giving  one  on  the  same  poet,  to  be  found  in  another 
edition  of  the  same  verses,  or  even  in  the  same  edi- 
tion ;  for  we  hailed  him  as  the  Prince  of  living  Poets 
even  then. 

^  We  bi£  pardon  of  the  Reader  for  this  personal  di- 
gression ;  but  there  are  sore  points  on  which  authors 
find  k  difficult  net  to  speak  when  they  can  ;  and 
editorship  fumisheth  alarming  facilities  that  way. 

This  novel,  *  Chances  and  Changes,*  is  remarkable 
for  its  relish  of  domestic  happiness,  for  a  cheerful 
piety,  and  for  an  admirably  drawn  character  of  a 
man  of  the  world,  who  tires  out  the  affections  of  the 
heroine.  The  authoress,  with  true  sense  and  right 
feeling,  makes  her  marry  another  man,  and  become 
happy  with  him ;  for  real  love  is  real  love,  whether 
«  first,*  or  "  second  ;'*  and  though  first  love  be  accom- 
panied  with  a  novelty  which  seldom  loses  its  after- 
effect in  the  imagination,  and  is  often  mistaken  for 


MiitM^tol 
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•nd  love  matmddam  ihuls  oat 
ibeen  first,  and  4hai  Ihe  fist  imm 


'PRtLOBOPHT   or 

'  [CoDcloded.] 
*'3FBMft  is  ooe  efllrtt  resulting  firom  Ike  operation  of 
the  intdlectad  fiMiltles  on  the  senn  that  d«iervei 
t<irtieular  attention.     The  higher  faculties  elevate 
the  subordinate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them 
alttgthwf miw  imdawuwilts.    In  ttasiMliott  ^ftWa, 
St  will  sufiloe  to  notice  the  change  wrought  as  if  in 
the  very  nature  of  sensation,  the  moment  it  becomes 
'Oombinea  wiili  an  iuleUeetna)  uperatlun,  as  ezen- 
plified  in  the*diflbrenee  between  ihe  intellectual  coi^ 
ception  of  beauty,  and  the  mere  pereeprion  of  aanaa. 
The  grouping  oF  (he  lulls  Qiat  bound  that  magni- 
veitt'vailey,  nrfaidh  llirtiolfl  at  this  moment  spread 
•oul'btfb>e  my  Tfewf^the  shaflow  oF  the  trees  at  the 
iMse  ttf  -Mane  df  fbeai,  stretching  its  deep  and  varied 
-oudltie  up  the  sides  of  others ;  ihe  glancing  light 
How  brt^Utenlug  a  hnndi^  OHferent  hues  of  green  on 
*tiie*broaB  meadows,  and  now  dancing  on  the  upland 
iUlows ;  i!fae  ever-moving,  erer-^hanging  clouds ;  the 
-Kerned  ah-;  tiiesmigdr birds;  (he  still  more  touch- 
%ig  mnde^tdiMi'tbe'breese  awsikensin  the  scarcely 
^nembllnglmniehes  of  those  pine  trees, — ^the  elements 
tjfwfafeh  this  seene  Is  composed,  the  mere  objects  of 
sense,  the  sun,  the  sky,  (he  air,*(he  hills,  ihe  woods, 
isnfl  the  sounds  poured  out  from  them,  impress  the 
tenses -of  the  animils   that  graze  in  the  midst  Of 
Ifaem;  btit  on  ibeh>  tenses  they  T(dl  dull  and  without 
efihdt,  exelthngno  penseption  of  their  loveliness,  and 
grnngno  taste  eif  the  pleasures  ihey  are  capable  of 
iflbrding.     Koreven  in  the  human  being,  whose  in- 
teUeetual  'fiieulte  have  been  uncultivated,  do  they 
awaaten  elther^emotions  or  ideas.    Hie  clown  sees 
"them,  hears  them,  feeh  them,  no  more  than  the  herds 
lie  tends:  'yet  in  him  whose  niind  lias  been  cultivated 
and  unfolded,'how  numerous  and  varied  the  impres- 
^ons,  how  manifold  the  combinaiions,  how  exquisite 
the  pleasure  produced  by  objects  such  as  these  I**—. 
'Ch.iii,T).87. 

**  But  there  are  pleasures  of  another  class,  plea- 
sures having  no  relation  whatever  to  a  person's  .own 
aensation  or  happiness,  pleasures  springing .  from 
the  percepiion  "^  6f  the  enjoyment  of  others.  The 
sight  of  pleasure  not  its  own^affects  the  human  heart, 
provided  its  state  of  foeling  be  natural  and  sound. 
Just  as  it  would  be  affected  were  it  its  own.  Not 
more  reAl  is  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  gratifica- 
tion of  appetite,  the  exercise  of  sense,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  intellect,  than  that  arising  from  the  conscious- 
ness that  another  sentient  being  b  hi^py.  Plea- 
sures of  this  class  are  called  sympathetic,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  of  the  former  class,  which 
are  termed  selfish. 

There  are  then"  two  principles  in  continual  oper- 
ation in  the  human  being,  the  selfish  and  the  sympa- 
thetic. The  selfish  is  productive  of  pleasure  of  a 
certain  kind ;  the  sympathetic  is  productive  of  an- 
bther  kind.  The  selfish  is  primary  and  essential; 
the  sympathetic,  arising  out  of  the  selfish,  is  super- 
added to  it.  And  so,  precisely,  what  the  animal  Hfe 
is  to  the  organic,  the  sympathetic  principle  is  to  the 
selfish ;  and  just  what  the  organic  life  gains  by  its 
union  with  the  animal,  the'mental  constitution  gains 
by  the  addition  of  the  sympathetic  to  the  selfish 
affection.  The  analogy  between  the  combination  in 
both  cases  is  in  every  respect  complete.  As  the 
organic  life  produces  and  sustains  the  animal,  so  the 
sympathetic  principle  is  produced  and  sustained  by 
the  selfish.  As  the  organic  life  is  conservative  of  the 
intire  oiganisation  of  the  body,-  so  the  selfish  prin- 
ciple is  conservative  of  the  Intlre  being.  As  the 
animal  life  is.  supesadded  to  the  organic,  extending, 
exalting,  and  perfecting  it,  «o  the  sympathetic  prin- 
ciple is  superadded' to  the  selfish,  equally  extending, 
exalting,  and  perfectiag  it.  The  animal  life  is  nobler 
than  the  oiganic,  iriienoe  the  organic  is  subservient  to 
the  animal ;  but  there  is  not  only  no  opposition,- hos- 
tility, or  antagonism  between  them,  but  the  strictest 
possible  ^connexion,  dependence,  and  subservience. 


ttt^fmpatotic  principle  is  nobler  than  the  selfish* 
the«elfish  is  subsenrient  to  the  sympathetic ; 
ii  aiot  only  no  opposition,  hostility,  or 
antagonism  between  them,  but  the  strictest  possible 
connexion,  dependence,  and  subservience.   Whatever 
is^nflarfive  to  iIk^  iTt  <<lun  af  the  orgrfc,  is  equally 
iondudaa  toithe  <perfeAm  of^e  anioBal  life ;  and 
sAatevar  is  oanfluciire  tta  the«ttunmaHt  of  the  true 
entt  of -die  sJfish,  is  equally  aondudiB  «olhe  attain- 
ment of  the  true  end  of  the  sympathetic  principle^ 
The  perfection  of  the  animal  life  cannot  be  piomoted 
at  the  expense  of  the  organic,  nor  that  of  the  organic 
at  the  expense  of  the  animal ;  neither  can  the  ulti- 
4nate  and.of  .the  aelfish  psiaotple  4m  eeeuMd  bylhe 
sacrifice,  of  the  sympathetic,  nor  that  of  the  iiji  mya 
iheticfby*the  saeiffiee  Dif-tbe  sdfish.     Any  attempt 
:t»aBah  the  .aaimil  Uifc  ibayaad  what  is  eompalibla 
with  the  healthy  state  of  the  oiganic,  instead  of 
accomplishing  that  end,  only  produces  bodily  dis- 
ease.'   Any  attempt  to  extend  the  selfish  principle 
beyond  what  is  compatible  with  the  perfection  of  the 
eympaflietie,  or  tlie    sympathetic  beyond  what  Is 
compatible  with -the  -petfieetion  of  the  selfish,  instead 
of  accomplishing  the  end  in  View,  oiily  produces 
mental  disease.     Opposing  and  jarring  actions,  ant»> 
'gonising  and  mutniUly  destructive  powers,  are  com- 
bined in  no  otherwoi^k  of  nature ;  and  it  would*be 
'wonderful  indeed,  were  the  only  instance  of  it  found 
'l|i  man,  tiie  noblest  ofher  wofks,  and  in  the  mind  oT 
man,  the  noblest  part  of  her  noblest  work.***.— Ch.  lit, 
p.  90. 

«  Deeply  then,**  Dr  Smith  goes  on,  ^<  are.laid  the 
fountains  of  happiness^in  the  constitution  of  huaaaa 
nature.  They  sprii^  from  the-dtpths  of  Baan*a:pliy^ 
deal  organisation  ;  and  from  the  wider  range  of  his 
mental  constitution  they  flow  in  streams  nuigaifi- 
eent  and  glorious.  It  is  conceivable  that,  from  the 
first  to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence,  every  human 
being  might  drink  of  them  to  the  full  extent  of  hi» 
capacity.  Why  does  he  not  ?  The  answer  will  be 
found  hi  that  to  the  following  question.  What 
mutt  happen,  belbre  this  be  posrible?  The  attain* 
ment  of  clear  and  just  conceptions,  on  suljects  in 
Tdation  to  <  which  the  knowledge  hitherto  ao- 
qmred  by  the  most  enlightened  man  is  im- 
perfeet.  Pbynoal  nature,  every  dqMirtment  of  it,  at 
least,  which  is  capable  of  influencing  human  exist- 
ence, and  human  sensation ;  human  nature,  both  the 
physical  and  the  mental  part  of  it ;  institutions  ao 
adapted  to  that  nature  as  to  be  capable  of  securing 
to  every  individual,  and  to  the  whole  community, 
ttie  maximum  of  happiness  with  the  minimum  of 
sufforing— this  must  be  known.^ — Lib.  ui,  p.  102. 

'When  will  this  be  known  ?  How  long  is  man  to 
wander  in  the  dafk,  and  having  eyes,  to  see  not? 
Onr  extracts  shall  be  concluded  with  the  exbortarion 
that  Dr  Smith  gives  to  one  portion  of  the  human 
race ;  that  portion  which  is  most  in  need  of  it,  and 
which,  could  it  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  what  is  want- 
ing, would  soon  alter  the  condition  of  humanity. 

"Thebodily  organization,  and  the  mental  powers 
•f  Ihe  child,  depend  mainly  on  the  management  of 
the  infant ;  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  aptitudea 
and  qualitses  of  the  man  have  thdr  origin  in  the 
predominant  states  of  sensation,  at  a  period  far 
earlier  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  than  is 
commonly  imagined.  The  period  of  infancy  is 
divided  by  physiologists  into  two  epochs;  the  firsts 
'  commencing  from  birth,  extends  to  the  seventh 
month;  the  second,  oommencing  firom  the  seventh 
month,  extends  to  the  end  of  the  second  year,  at 
which  time  the  period  of  lafaney  ceases,  and  that  of 
childhood  begins.  The  first  epoch  of  infancy  is 
remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  the  development  of 
the  organs  of  the  body :  the  processes  of  growth  aro 
in  extreme  actirity.;  the  formative  predominates 
over  the  sentient  life,  the  chief  object  of  the  action 
of  the  foraoer  being  to  prepare  Uie  apparatus  of  the 
latter.  The  seoosid  epoch  of  infancy  is  remarkable 
for  the  development  of  the  perceptive  powers.  The 
physical  oi|^iaatioa  of  the  brain,  whieh  still  ad- 
Tances  with  sapidity,  is^now  aspable  of -a  greater 
efiCfgy,  and  a  wider  range  of  funotion.    Sensation 
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fieeomes  more  emct   «n^  writd  ;    the  intdleetual 
fiieiilties  are  In  tSmoat  eomtant  operation ;   speech 
commences,  the  stgn,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
«atne  of  the  growing  strength  of  the  mental  poverv; 
the  eapscky  of  ^Inntary  locomotion  is  acqtmred, 
wftile  passion,  emotion,  and  affection  come  into  play 
with  such  constancy  and  energy^  aa  to  exert  over  the 
whole   economy  of  the   new  Teritable  and  plastic 
•reatuie  a  prodigious  influence  for  good  or  evil.     If 
it  be,  hideed,  poss9>Te  to  male  correct  moral  per- 
ception,   feeling,  and    conduct,  a  part  of   human 
Baitwet— as  much  a  part  of  it  as  any  sensation  or 
propensity — if  this  be  possible  for  every  Individual 
of  the  human  race,  without  exception,  to  an  extent 
whiclr  would  render  aE  more  eminently  and  consist- 
•ently  virtuous  than  any  are  at  present  (and  of  the 
pfMsibility  of  this,  the  conviction   is  the  strongest 
&I  the  acutest  minds  which  have  studied  this  subject 
Ihe   most  profoundly),  preparation   for  the  accom- 
plishtnent  of  this  object  must  be  commenced  at  this 
epoch.     But  if  preparation  for  this  object  be  really 
-csmmenced,  it  implies  on  the  part  of  those  who 
engage  in  the  undertaking,  some  degree  of  know- 
ledge— knowledge  of  the  physical'  and  mental  con- 
atitution  of  the  individual  to  be  influenced — know- 
ledge of  the  mode  in  which  circumstances  must  be 
ao*  modified  hi  adbptaiion  to  the  natofe  of  the  In- 
^svidoid  bein^  as  to  produeeupon  it,  with  aniformity 
tmd^  eertaiaty,  a  gives  result.     The  theory  of  Imraan 
aaeiety,  according  to  its  present  institutions,  supposes 
tiMtt  lAm  knowledge  is  possessed  by  the  mother;  and 
it  soniosaay  further,  that  this  adaptation  wlH  actually 
take  pkee  in  the  dcHneslie  eiiele  througfr  her  agency. 
Hewee  the  presumed  advantage  of  having-  the  eye 
of  the  mother  always  upon  the  child;  hence  the 
apprehension  of  evil  so  general,  I  had  almost  said 
iaitineliipey  whenever  it  is  proposed  to  take  the  in- 
fimt,  for  the  purpose  of  systematie  physioal  and  man- 
tat  diaoipliaey  foaaa  beyoad  tlie  sphere  ef  amtcnial 
ioAttenoe»-    Bui  aociaty»  which  tfava  peesomes  that 
the  moUMT  will  posscsa  the  power  and  the  disposition 
to  do  thi%  what  eapadients  has  it  deviMd  to  endow 
har  with  the  former,  and  te  aesure  the  fenaation  of 
the  lattor  ?    I  apfeal  te  every  woman  wboae  eye  may 
Teai  on.  these  pages — I  ask  ef  you,  what  has  ever 
bMA  done  foa  you  to  enable  you  to  undersUnd 
the  phyveal  and  mcoial  ceaatitution  of  that  homan 
naiure^  the  case  of  whieh  is  imposed  upon  you? 
In.    what   part   of  the  coorae  of  yonr   education 
was   ieatraction  of  this  kind   introdoeed  ?     Orer 
how    hacge  a    peation    of  your   education    did  it 
esteod2      Who  weie  your  teaeheie?     What   have 
yott.'peefiled  hy  their  lessens?     What  progreaa  have 
you  made  in    the   acqubition  of   the  requMte  in- 
formation?    Were  you  at  this  moment  to  under- 
take the  guidance  of  a  new-born  infant  to  health, 
knowledge,  goodness,   and   happiness,  how    would 
you  set  about  the  task  ?     How  would  you  regulate 
the  influence  of  external  agenu  upon  its  delicate, 
tender,  and  highly  irritable  organs,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  obuin  from  them  healtMul  stiaaulation,  and  avoid 
destructive  excitement  ?     What   natural  and  moral 
objects  would  yqu  select  as  the  best,  adapted  to  exea» 
oise  and  develope  its  opening    fiicuUies  ?      What 
feelings  would  you  check,  and  what  cherish  ?     How 
would  you  excite  aims  ?  How  wouM  you  supply  mo- 
tives ?     How  would  you  avail  yourself  of  pleasure 
as  a  final  end,  or  as  a  means  to  some  further  end  ? 
And  how  would  you  deal  with  the  no  less  formidable 
instrument  of  pain  ?     What  is  the  measure  of  your 
own  physical,  intellectual^  and  vioral  state,  as  qio- 
eially   fitting   you  for  this  office?      What  is  the 
measure  of  your  own  self-control,  without  a  large 
portion  of  which  no  human  being  ever  yet  exerted 
over  the  irvfant  mind  any  coosideicble  influence  for 
good  ?     There  is  no  philosopher,  however  profound 
his  knowledge— no  instructor,  however  varied  and 
extended  bis  experience,  who  would  not  enter  upon 
this  task  with  an  apprehension  proportioned  to  bis 
knowledge  and  experience;  hut  knowledge,   which 
men  acq^re  only  after  yeaia  of  study-.4ud>its,  wbiah 
are  generated  ia  men  only^  aa  the  result  of  longu 
continued  disdplina,  are  expected  to  come  to  you. 
apontaaeously,  to  be  born  with  yoiiy  to  requite  on 


yonr  part  no  culture,  and  to  need'  no  mstaining' hi- 
fluence.'*i— Introduction,  p.  5. 

And  now  we  hate  but  one  request  to  make  of  the 
author.  FeautSfol  and  instructive  as  this  volume  is, 
it  is  introdtictory  to  matter  whieh  must  be  stiH 
more  interesting.  We  have  learned  enough  fh>m 
it  to  know  how  mueh  we  want  to  I^am,  and  we 
hrust  he  wHf  soon  pnblish  another.  The  power  of 
commuuicating  knowledge  such  aa  this,  n  a  talent 
that  must  not  *<  lodge  with  him  useless;*'  a  talent 
that  should,  make  him  count  every  chiy  for  lost,  in 
which  be  has  not  done  something  towardb  the  com- 
pietion  ofhis  work. 


SOMaKCB  or   XBjft& 

LXUU — THS  FAMOUS  STORY  OP  THE   FAMIUES  OF  CALA9 
AJCD    SiaVEK. 

[In  repeating  a  story  of  Catholic  bigotry  and  cruelly, 
it  IS  hardly  necessary,  in  these  times,  to  deprecate  its 
application  to  the  existing  members  of  the  Catholic 
fiuth.  They  partake  of  the  general  Christian  ame- 
Uoration  of  the  age,  and  would  be  ashamed  to  do  as 
their  predecessors  did.  Bigotry,  it  is  true,  will  still 
break  out  into  overt  acts  of  absurdity  here  and 
there,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  at  least  among  all  decently  educated  people 
(and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  uneducated  that  they 
remain  so),  it  has  outgrown  its  mistakes,  and  no 
longer  confounds  tlie  exa^irations  of  self-will  with 
the  ordinance  of  God.  The  following  narrative  is 
the  *  Lounger's,*  and  is  coloured  with  the  peculiar- 
ities of  a  by-gone  generation  and  of  his  own  cha- 
racter.] 

John  Calas  was  a  reputable'  tradesman,  or,  as  he 
was  called  in  France,  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  Thou- 
louse,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Himself,  his  wife, 
and  five  sons»  had  been  born  and  educated  in  the 
Protestant  religion,  but  Lewis,  the  second  of  his 
children,  only  a  fow  months  before  the  present  nar- 
rative  commences,  renotmcing  the  tenets  he  had 
professed,  embraced  the  Catholic  foith.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  young  man  had  been  persuaded  to 
this  change  by  an  old  female  servant,  who  bad  lived 
many  years  in  the  fkmily,  and  by  whom  he  had  been 
originally  nursed.  His  parents  lamented  thia  apos- 
taoy,  but  being^  remarkable  for  affection  towards  their 
oflspring,  it  was  not  observed  to  diminbh  the  kind- 
ness of  thehr  behaviour  either  to  lewis  or  the 
old  domestic,  as  they  were  a>nvinced,  however  erro- 
neoos  the  proceeding,  that  it  originated  from  amiable 
motites  find  a  benevolent  mind.  Their  eldest  son, 
Anthony,  had  been  bred  to  the  law,  but  found  that 
his  dttsenting  from  the  established  religion  of  his 
country  was  an  msvperable  bar  to  his  heing  admitted 
to  practice.  The  disappointment  was  observed  to 
have  a  strong  efi^  on  his  mind  and  health ;  he  bo- 
came  melancholy,  peevish,  and  solitary,  procured  and 
perused  many  reprehensible  books,  and  often  re- 
peated passages  from  them  in  defence  of  suieide. 

In  this  state  of  l&ings,  Anthony  received  an  acci- 
dental visit  from  an  oM  schoolfellow,  the  son  of  Mr 
Lavusse^  an  avoeat,  or,  as  we  riionld  term  it^  an 
attorney,  of  Thoulouse.  Young  Lataisse  having 
been  absent  for  several  weeks  at  Bourdeaux,  on 
his  return  found  that  hia  fotber  had  been  for 
several  days  at  a  little  villa  to  which  he  ocea- 
sienally  vetiref^  eight  miles  fromr  the  city.  Hav- 
ing endeavoured  to  procure  a  horse  at  several 
ptaees}  without  effect,  as  be  was  coming  out  of  the 
stable-yard  of  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  had 
applied,  he  met  Anthony  and  his  fother,  who  con^ 
gratulalcd  him  on  his  arrival,  and  hearing  that  none 
of  hb  fomily  were  at  home,  invited  him  to  pass  his 
evening  at  tiieir  house,  to  whieh  he  agreed.  Mrs 
Calai  received  Lavaisse,  as  the  friend  of  her  son, 
with  great  cordiality^  and  after  sitting  m  conversa- 
tion aboot  half  an  hoor,  Anthooy,  being  the  genend 
markeO-aen  of  the  fomily,  waawnt  to  purchase  some 
cheese;  seon  after,  Lavaisse  went  again  «9the  keeper 
of  a  lively  stable  to  see  if  any  of  his  horses  were 
ratPumed,  and  td  bespeah  one  for  his  nae  hi  the 
morning, 
i^   They  both  cM»ebAck.io.A^ahort^timt,  and  at  aofw 


o*elock  sat  down  to  supper  in  a  room  up  one-pairof 
stairs;  the  company  consisting  of  Calas,  his  wfl%; 
Anthony,  Peter,  one  of  his  brothers,  and  B& 
Lavaisse.  Before  the  meid  was  concluded,  Anthonf, 
without  any  apparent  reason,  rose  from  table  in  an 
evident  state  of  mental  perturbation :  this,  aa  it  waa 
a  circumstance  that  had  oflen  occurred  since  his  &r- 
-  disposition,  was  not  noticed;  he  passed  into  the 
kitchen,  which  was  on  the  same  floor,  and  beht^^adted 
by^  the  servant  if  he  was  cold,  said  to  her,  <*  Qtihe  the 
contrary,  I  am  in  a  burning  heat  ;**  he  soon  aftet 
went  down  stairs. 

It  ought  to  have  been  observed  that  the  whole  of 
the  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  the  shop  and  a 
warehouse  behind  it,  which  were  separated  by  folding 
doors.  The  party  whom  Anthony  had  quitted  con- 
tinued conversing  till  half-past  nine,  when  Lavaisse 
took  his  leave,  and  Peter,  who,  fatigued  by  hia 
attendance  in  the  shop,  had  fUlen  asleep,  waa  roused! 
to  attend  him  with  a  lantern.  It  is  easier  to  con- 
ceive than  describe  their  horror  and  astonishment  oa 
leaching  the  foot  of  the  suirs ;  the  first  object  tfaae  . 
presented  itself  was  the  mihappy  Anthony,  strq»pef 
to  his  shirty  and  hanging  fhmx  a  bar  which  he  had 
laid  across  the  top  of  the  foldmg-doors,  having  baSl 
opened  them  for  that  purpose.  Their  exclamatios 
brought  Mr  Cahu  down  stairs,  who,  the  moment  he 
saw  what  had  taken  place,  rushed  forward  and  raisetf 
the  body  in  his  arms,  moved  the  rope  by  whieh  ilT 
was  suspended,  and  the  bar  fbll  down ;  for  the  two 
young  men  were  so  aflfbcted  that  they  stood  imraove- 
able  as  statues,  and  lost  all  presence  of  mind.  The* 
unhappy  father,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  laid  his  sodOtt' 
the  ground,  and  immediately  «Bent  Peter  for  Bfr  La- 
moire,  a  smrgeoB  in  the  aei^^iboerhoed^  ohBaiih%*ta 
hwr,  '<  Let  us,  if  we  oae,  prevent  Ihia  dssboeounibir 
aoddenC  being  known ;  yea  need- not  aay  howywir* 
brother's  death  took  plaecb** 

Laveiase  in  the  meantime  ran  up  stairs,  to  piaiinr» 
if  peBsiUe^  Mrs  Calas  from  knowing  what  had  ltap«> 
pened,  bet  bearing  thegproana  and  outeriea  of  hav* 
huaband,  and  die  old  servant,  it  eould  not  he  pi»- 
vented,  and  the  presence  of  tbcs  unhappy  molber 
added  to  the  afflicting  seene.     The  surgeon  wea  net 
at  hone,   but  he  pupil,   Mr   Craosse,  inMnediately 
came ;  on  examination  he  fowid  that  Anthony  wee 
quite  deadr  and  when  be    removed  hia  nedcclolhy 
observing  a  dark  mark  made  by  the  cosd,  immediately  ^ 
said  he  had  been  strangled.     A  crowd  of  people^, 
attracted  by  curiosity  and  the  cries  of  the  fami}y»had, 
collected  round  the  door,  and  hearing  the  surgeon'a 
words,    immediately  formed  an   opinion  that    the. 
deceased  was  on  the  point  of  becomii^  a.  Cayinlir, . 
and  that  his  fomily,  as  Protestants,  had  strangled 
Anthony,    to    prevent    his     abjuring    their    coar 
munion. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  France  beio^ 
at  that  time  violently  prejudiced  against  the  Calvin- 
ists,  and  more  partieularly  the  inhabltanta  of  Thou- 
louse, who,  for  several  years  celebrated  the  massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew  by  anniversary  processions,  tbia 
vague  suspicion  was  eagerly  circulated,  and  with 
many  absurd  aggravations,  pronounced  an  undeniable 
faa;  a  furious  mob  assembled,  and  ta  prevent 
Calas  and  his  family  from  being  torn  to  pieces^  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  send  for  the  intendant  of 
the  police  and  his  assistants. 

These  peace-officers^  instead  of  quieting  the  peo- 
ple, and  entering  into  cool  examination  of  focts, 
precipitately  sided  in  opioioa  with  the  multitude^ 
and  the  whole  fomily,  together  with  Lavaisse,  waa 
committed  to  prison,  under  circumstances  of  uni- 
versal hatred  and  indignation^ 

The  Fraaeiscana  and  While  Peaitaota,  Iwo 
religious  societies,  at  that  time^  m  Thoufouae,,  aad*- 
oesly  inflamed  the  public  inritatioB,  and  promaik' 
galad  the  report  tliat  Anthony,*— whahad  never  giwiiL 
the)  leaat  indication  of  a  duwge  ia  hia  opieiini^— 
waa  the  next  day  to  base  beeoaw  one  of  Ikeir 
fietiiMiji;  that  be  waa  stfanglediQ  order  to  presvat 
it^  and  that  LavaiaBe,  on  this  and  tiie  ether  li^ihnr 
oaoatiOM^  waa  gpeneially  exccslionar  among^  the  CU» 
vinkta.  The  eorpse  waa  pnUiely  iatersed  ha  fit 
aie»hgi»  aocoBOffMiaed  hy  a  kog  aid  ] 
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ociilou,  a  iol«niJi  mttIm  and  ftincnl  dirgt ;  m  tomb 
WM  nimd  to  bb  memory  In  a  conipieuouf  part  of 
that  ebtireb,  and  a  real  buman  skeleton  was  exhi- 
bited on  the 'monument,  holding  in  one  band  n 
jMper  on  which  wa»  written  abjuratiok  of  HxasiY, 
and  in  the  other  a  branch  of  the  palm-tree  as  an 
emblem  of  martyrdom.  In  fuchafUteofthepublio 
sind  it  was  not  probable  that  the  aflfkhr  would  ezpe- 
ricnoe  an  impartial  examination.  The  Q^jriUnU,  one 
3)laTid»  an  ignorant  but  fierce  bigot,  insisted  on  the  im- 
powihility  of  aperson's  suspending  hhnself  across  the 
Ibldiof-doors,  and  said  that  it  was  a  common  prac- 
tice with  Frotestantrparento*  to  hang  such  of  thehr 
children  as  wished  to  change  their  religion;  the 
worthy  magistrate,  forgetting  at  the  moment,  or 
TeaolYing  not  to  remember,  that  Lewis  Galas,  another 
of  the  unfortunate  prisoner's  children,  had  actually 
a  Catholic,  and  so  far  from  incurring  the 
i  of  his  father,  had  been  lately  settled  by 
him  in  an  advantageous  business,  and  that  the  per- 
aon  who  had  been  the  chief  instrument  of  his  con- 
Trenion  was  at  that  moment  anjnmate  in  the  family, 
and  treated  with  the  most  unremitting  kindness.  Le 
Border  the  presiding^Judge,  who  knew  and  ought  to 
hmm  acted  better,  warmly  espoused  the  popular 
opinion;  he  repeatedly  inquired  « if  Anthony  Galas 
had  been  seen  to  kneel  at  his  fiuher's  feet  before  he 
strangled  him7**.but  receiving  no  satisfiwtory  an-  , 
flwer,  observed  that  the  cries  of  the  murdered  martyr 
were  heard  at  distant  parts  of  the  city ;  he  added  that 
**  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  example  of  John  Galas, 
Ibr  the  edification  of  true  believers,  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  sound  faith,  as  heretics  had  been  of  late  more 
than  usually  bold  and  incorrigible.** 
«  I  relate  with  concern,  that  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, in  a  Ghristian  country,  and  during  the  reign  of 
m  most  Christian  King,  this  unfortunate  man,  seventy 
years  of  age^  and.  irreproachable  in  life,  who  was 
remarkable  for_  parental  affection,  and  had  brought 
up  ft  numeroua  fiunily  in  credit  and  repute,  was 
daelaied  guilty  of  murdering  his  own  child,  a  crime 
whieh  collateral  and, other  circumstances  proved  he 
had  never  oonunitted,  and  sentenced  to  be  brokcn^on 
the  wheeL  This  innocent  prisoner  in  a  few  days 
was  led  forth  to  punishment,  in  a  state  of  mind 
whieh  excited  general  admiration. 

I  Two  honest  Dominicans,'  Bourges  and  Galdegnes, 
who  attended  him,  declared,  that* they^ not  only 
thought  him  innocent*  of  the  crime,  but  an  un- 
eommon  example  of  Ghristian  patience^  fortitude^ 
charity,  and  forbearance;  they  could  not  help  re- 
marking, that  in  his  prayers  he  intreated  the  Almighty 
to  pardon  the  errors  of  his  enemies.  These  worthy 
fiUhers  united^in  wishing  that  their  last  hours  might 
belikehis. 

J  Galas  endured  the  torture' with  unabated.fimmess, 
declaring  the  innocence  of  himself  and  family  to  the 
last ;  his  son  Peter  was  banished  for  life ;  the  other 
persoAs,  with  a  glaring  inconsistency — for  if  one 
was  guilty,  all  must  have  been  so — ^were  set  at  liberty. 
||  This  melancholy  and  disgraceful  transaction,  which 
took  place  in  the  year  1761,  naturally  attracted  the 
notice  and  consideration  of  all  well-disposed,  hu- 
mane, and  liberal  persons,  particularly  of  Mr  Vol- 
t^re,  the  advocate  of  toleration;  who,  like  other 
advocates,  was  ultimately  carried  further  in  his  re- 
forming career  than  he  originally  expected  or  de- 
aigned.  But  in  rescuing  the  fiunily  of  Cahu  from 
obloquy  and  disgrace,  he  was  commended  by  all 
parties.  His  applications  to  men  in  power  were  so 
ftfflietua],  that  the  judicial  proceedings  were  sent  to 
Pltris,  and  revised;  Galas,  and  the  whole  of  the  fiunOy 
w«e  declared  innocent ;  the  sentence  was  annulled, 
the  Attorney- General  of  the  province  was  directed  to 
prowcute  the  infiunous  Capitoul,  David,  and  every 
possible  satisfiiction  was  made  to  the  widow,  Mr 
Xevaisse,  and  the  survivors.  But  although  every- 
thing that  could  be  done  was  done,  all  couldjnot  call 
up  from  the  grave  the  mangled  corpse  of  the  un- 
happy Cither,  who»  at  the  moment  he  was  sufibring 
imutterable  distress  of  mind  tor  a  suicide  child,  was 
leaded  with  disgrace  and  chains,  and  committed  to  a 
loathsome  dungeon,  accused,  tried,  and  condemned, 
ji  the  czecntioner  of  hia  own  .olfipiing,  soflbred  « 


cruel  death,  and  finally  was  insulted  on  the  scaffi>ld 
in  bis  httt  agonies  by  the  cruel  David.  «  Wretob !" 
said  this  infimial  monster,  to  the  poor  old  man,  whUe 
in  a  stote  of  torture,  **  wretch*!  confess  your  crime. 
Behold  the  fiiggots  whieh  are  to  consume^  your  body 
toMhesr 

i  The  melancholy  impressions  made  by  this  article 
would  have  been  somewhat  alleviated,  had  it  been  in 
the  Editor's  power  to  rehUe  with'  truth,  that  the  vile 
Capitoul,  a  Franciscan,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
Wkiti  Penitents  had  been  banged. 

Where  and  when  have  I  seen,  and  by  what  artist, 
a  painting  in  which  a  group  of  persons  are  exhibited 
as  contemplating  a  picture  of  the  tragedy  which 
forms  the  subject  of  my  present"  article,' and  ex- 
emplifying its  eflRBct  on  different '^tempers  and  dis- 
positions?* 

The  man  of  violent  passions,  with  fury  in  his 
countenance,  and  an  extended  arm,  is  pouring  finrth 
execrations  against  the  remorseless  bigots ;  another 
gentleman  of  exquisite  sensibility  is  silently  wiping 
the  tear  from  his  cheek;  ajconnoisseur  seems  to  be 
admiring  the  painter's  performance,  without  being 
iqiparently  affected  by  the  subject  of  it ;  and  a  jolly 
fiellow,  who  appears  to  have  understood  and  practised 
the  pleasures  of  the  toble,  site  unbusied  before  the 
picture,  buried  in  fat,  indolence,  and  stupidity. 

Various  have  been  the  efforts  of  human  wisdom 
to  correct  the  excesses  of  intolerant  superstition ;  in 
many  instences,  these  effi>rta  have  been  successful, 
but  like  a  race-horse  pushing  for  the  goal,  they  have 
of^en  been  carried  further  than  was  intended. 
^  The  zealous,  and  perhaps  at  first,  and  befin«  bis 
passions  are  inflam^  the  well-meaning  Catholic, 
who  would  punish  a  man's  body  for  the  salvation  of 
his  soul,  ultimately  degenerates  into  the  most  cruel 
and  bloody  of  all  tyrannies — a  tyranny  over  the 
mind.  On  the  contrary,  the  liberal-minded  man  of 
feeling  and  philanthropy,  unless  guided  by  prudence 
and  expediency,  becomes  a  latitudinarian,  and  a 
sceptic,  and  would  ultimately  introduce  the  most  ir- 
rational and  unfeeling  of  all  despotisms. 
»  The  following  letter  addressed  to  Mr  Voltaire  from 
the  late  Empress  of  Russia,  during  hb  spirited 
conduct  in  favour  of  the  family  of  Galas,  must  have 
highly  gratified  thdt  iugeniomi  DreHckwum  .*— 

*'  Sia,— The  brightness  of  the  Northern  star  is  a 
mere  Aurora  BoreaUs;  but  the  private  man,  who  b 
an  advocate  for  the  righte  of  nature,  and  a  defender 
of  oppressed  innocence,  will  immortalize  his  name. 
Tou^have  attacked  the  great  enemies  of  true  religion 
and  science;  fimaticism,  ignorance,  and  chicane: 
may  your  victory  be  complete. 

**  You  desire  some  small  relief  for  the  fiimily :  I 
should  be  better  pleased  if  my  inclosed  bill  of  ex- 
change could  pass  unknown  ;  nay,  if  you  think 
my  namtf  unharmonious  as  it  is,  may  be  of  use  to 
the  cause,  I  leave  it  to  your  discretion. 

"  Gathkrikv.'* 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  while  this  disgraceful 
tragedy  was  performing,  another  instance  of  super- 
stitious intolerance,  and  like  this,  ending  in  the  death 
of  two  innocent  persons,  was  exhibited  in  the  same 
province,  at  Gastres,  little  more  than  forty  miles  firom 
Thoulouse. 

Adjoining  to  that  city,  on  a  little  farm  which  they 
owned  and  occupied  themselves,  lived  the  family  of 
Sirven,  consisting  of  the  fanner,  his  wifis,  and  three 
daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  and  pregnant ; 
her  husband  by  his  employment  being  called  to  a  dis- 
tant province.  Although  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
the  youngest  of  his  single  daughters  had  been  taken 
by  force  from  her  fiuher's  home,  put  into  a  convent, 
and  told  that  she  must  conform  to  the  Catholic 
fiuth,  which  was  the  only  true  religion.  Finding 
the 'poor  girl  naturally  attached  to  the  tenets  in 
which  she  had  been  educated,  her  instructors  told 
her  that  it  vras  the  high  road  to  hell,  and  innsting 
that  it  was  necessary  to  punish  the  body  to  save  the 
soul,  they  taught  her  their  better  catechism,  whipt 
her  severely,  and  shut  her  up  in  a  solitary  cell.  In 
e  few  weeks,  in  consequence  of  their  persevering  Ja 

^  We  think  there  is  an  engmvioff  of  it  in  LavateTi  aacl 
Oat  tbeoricbMd  Is  by  a  French  aitist.— Bo. 


what   they  called  wbolesoma  discipline,  the  poor 
creature  hmi  her  senses,  and,  escaping  from    her 
keepers,  threw  herself  headlong  into  a  welL    It  waa 
inunediately  insisted  on  by  the  Gathdlios,  and  pMsad 
current,  that  her  own  fiimily  had  destroyed  her,  it 
being  an  established  rule  with  Protcstante  to  murder 
everyone  who  is  suspected  of  any  inclination  to  the 
Catholic  fiuth.     The  popuUce  was  inflamed,  Sbrvea 
did  not  dare  to  make  his  appearance,  and  having 
beard  of  the  transaction  at  Thoulouse,  was  anzioua 
to  avoid  similar  treatment,  as  his  house  had  beea 
twice  attacked.     Expecting  to  be  torn  to  piecsa,  be 
took  an  opportunity  when  his  infuriated  enemiea 
were  retired  to  rest  from  their  persecutions,  to  leave 
his  house  with  his  family.     At  the  dead  of  nightr 
on  foot,  in  the  severity  of  winter,  and  with  a  deep 
snow  OB  the  ground,  they  fied    from  their  savage 
neighbours,  and  took  the  road  to  Switserland,  though 
scarcely  knowing  whither  to  go.     To  add  to  Sirven'a 
afflictions,  his  daughter  was  delivered  of  a  deed  child 
during  the  journey,  evidently  killed  by  the  over 
&tigue  and  horrors  of  ite  parent ;  urged  forward  by 
their  remorseless  hunters,  the  frantic  mother  could 
not  be  persuaded  that  her  child  was  dead,  and  trarel^ 
led  on,  doeely  embracing  the  day-cold  infimt  in  bar 


It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  exasperated  fury  of 
the  sealoU  at  Gastres,  when  they  found  their  in- 
tended victims  had  escaped ;  they  reproached  each 
other  with  not  having  kept  a  guard  during  the 
night ;  to  prove  what  they  wished  to  do»  the  whole 
family  were  burnt  in  effigy ;  a  process  was  issued 
against  Sirven,  his  goods  seised,  his  property  eonfia- 
cated,  and  the  memory  of  an  industrious,  harmless^ 
and  much  injured  fiunily,  loaded  with  infiuny  and 
reproach. 

The  fugitives,  travellmg  by  night,  and  conceaUng^ 
themselves  in  the  day  tlme^  fortunately  esc^[>ed  the 
tigers,  but  did  not  consider  themselves  as  safe  till 
thy  reached  Switserland.  In  another  respect  thej 
were  not  less  fortunate ;  the  benevolent  friend  and 
advocate  of  the  fiunily  of  Galas  heard  of  Sirven's  m!»* 
fortunes,  and  powerfully  interfiered  in  their  fovour^ 
but  was  shocked  on  being  told  that  their  cause  should 
be  reheard,  and  that  possibly  they  might  be  par* 
doned ;  a  virtuous,  decent,  innocent  fiunily  reduced 
to  beggary  and  ruin,  with  two  individuals  of  it  mur- 
dered,  for  so  in  fact  it  was,  is  told  it  may  be  par* 
doned.  But  the  active  benevolence  of  Voltaire  did 
not  rest  satisfied  with  this  answer,  which  seemed  ta 
be  adding  injury  to  insult.  Mr  De  Beaumont,  wb» 
nobly  and  successfully  defended  the  Galas  fiunily, 
also  strongly  interested  himself,  and  tardy  justice- 
ultimately  took  place. 


OBARAOTBBS   OF    SHAKSPBARB'B 
PXtATB. 

BY  WILLIAM   HAZLITT. 
MO.  XI.— COaiOLAKUS.  \ 

SHArsrxARx  has  in  this  play  shown  himself  well 
versed  in  history  and  state-affidrs.  *  Coriolaniis '  ia 
a  store-house  of  political  common-places.  Any  one 
who  studies  it  may  save  himself  the  trouble  of  read- 
ing *  Burke's  Reflections,'  or  '  Paine's  Rights  of 
Man,'  or  the  Debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
since  the  French  Revolution  or  our  own.  Ihe  ar* 
guments  for  and  against  aristocracy  or  democracy^ 
on  the  privileges  of  the  few  and  the  claims  of  the 
many,  on  liberty  and  slavery,  power  and  the  abuse  of 
it,  peace  and  war,  are  here  very  ably  handled,  with 
the  spirit  of  a  poet  and  the  acuteness  of  a  philosopher. 
Shalupeare  himself  seems  to  have  had  a  leaning  to 
the  arbitrary  nde  of  the  question,  perhaps  from  some 
fieeling  of  contempt  for  his  own  origin ;  and  to  have 
spared  no  occasion  of  baiting  the  rabble.  What  he 
says  of  them  is  very  true :  what  he  says  of  their  bet- 
ters is  also  very  true,  though  he  dwells  less  upon  it» 
The  cause  of  the  people  is  indeed  but  Utde  calcu- 
lated as  a  sulject  for  poetry  :  it  admite  of  rhetoric^ 
which  goes  into  argument  and  explanation,  but  i€ 
presents  no  immediate  or  distinct  images  to  the  mind, 
<< no  jutting  firifxe^^buttress,* or  ooigne  of  vantage* 
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cir  poetry  "  to  make  ite  ^^nt  bed  end  procreent 
cndle  in."  ;,  The  language  of  poetry  natuwUy  foils 
in  with    the   language   of  power.      The  imagina- 
tion ia  an  exaggerating  and  ezclusire  fiieuUy:    it 
takes  from  one  thing  to  add  to  another :  it  accumu- 
krtte  cireamsUnoes  together  to  give  the  greatest  pos- 
sible eflfeet  to  a  ikvourite  object.     The  understanding 
is  a  dividing  and  measuring  faculty :   it  judges  of 
things,  not  according  to  their  immediate  impression 
on  the  mind,  but  according  to  their  relations  to  one 
another.     The  one  is  a  monopolising  fiiculty,  which 
seeks  the  greatest  quantity  of  present  excitement  by 
inequality  and  disproportion ;  the  other  is  a  distribu- 
tive  faculty,  which  seeks  the  greatest  quantity  of  ul- 
timate good,  by  justice  and  proportion.     The  one  is 
an  aristocratical,  the  other  a  republican  faculty.  The 
prindple  of  poetry  is  a  very  anti-levelling  principle. 
It  aims  at  effect,  it  exists  by  contrast.     It  admits  of 
no  medium.     It  is  everything  by  excess.     It  rises 
above  the  ordinary  standard  of  sufferings  and  crimes. 
It  presents  a  dazzling  appearance.      It  shows  its 
head  turretted,    crowned  and  crested.     Its  front  is 
gilt  and  blood-stained.     Before  it  « it  carries  noise, 
and  behind  it  tears."    It  has  its  alUrs  and  its  victims, 
sacrifices,  human  sacrifices.     Kings,  priests,  nobles, 
are  its  train-bearers,  tyrants  and  slaves  iu  execution- 
en.— «  Carnage  is  iU  daughter.**— Poetry  is  right- 
royaL*     It  puts  the  individual  for  the  species,  the 
one  above  the  infinite  many,  might  before  right.     A 
lion  hunting  a  flock  of  sheep  or  a  herd  of  wild  asses 
is  a  more  poetical  object  than  they ;  and  we  even 
take  part  with  the  lordly  beast,  because  our  vanity 
or  some  other  fSeeling  makes  us  disposed  to  place  our- 
selves in  the  situation  of  the  strongest  party,   fio  we 
feel  some  concern  for  the  poor  citizens  of   Rome 
irhen  they  meet  together  to  compare  their  wants  and 
grievances,  till  Coriolanus  comes  in  and  with  blows 
and  big  words  drives  this  set  of  *<  poor  rats,**  this 
rascal  scum,  to  their  homes  and  beggary  before  him. 
There  is  nothing  heroical  in  a  multitude  of  miserable 
TOgues  not  wishing  to  be  starved,  or  complaining 
that  they  are  like  to  be  so:  but  when  a  single  man 
comes  forward  to  brave  their  cries  and  to  make  them 
submit  to  the  last  indignities,  from  mere  pride  and 
8elf>will,  our  admiration  of  his  prowess  is  imme- 
diately converted  into  contempt  for  their  pusillan- 
imity.    The  insolence  of  power  is  stronger  than  the 
^  The  tame  submission  to  usurped 


plea  of  necessity. 

authority  or  even  the  natural  resistance  to  it  has  no- 
thing to  excite  or  flatter  the  imagination :  it  is  the 
assumption  of  a  right  to  insult  or  oppress  others  that 
carries  an  imposing  air  of  superiority  with  it.     We 
had  rather  be  the  oppressor  than  the  oppressed.  The 
love  of  power  in  ourselves  and  the  admiration  of  it 
in  others  are  both  natural  to  man :  the  one  makes 
him  a  tyrant,  the  other  a  slave.     Wrong  dressed  out 
in  pride,  pomp,  and  circimistance  has  more  attraction 
than  abstract  right. — Coriolanus  complains  of  the 
fickleness  of  the  people:  yet  the  instant  he  cannot 
gratify  his  pride  and  obstinacy  at  their  expense,  he 
turns  his  arms  against  his  country.     If  his  country 
iras  not  worth  defending,  why  did  he  build  his  pride 
on  its  defence  ?    He  is  a  conqueror  and  a  hero ;  he 
conquers  other  countries,  and  makes  this  a  plea  for 
enslaving  his  own ;  and  when  he  is  prevented  from 
doing  so,  he  leagues  with  its  enemies  to  destroy  his 
country.     He  rates  the  people  "  as  if  he  were  a  God 
to  punish,  and  not  a  man  of  their  infirmity."    He 
scoflBi  at  one  of  their  tribunes  for  maintaining  their 
rights  and  franchises :  **  Mark  you  his  absolute  shaOf** 
not  marking  his  own  absolute  will  to  take  everything 
from  them,  his  impatience  of  the  slightest  opposition 
to  his  own  pretensions  being  in  proportion  to  their 
arrogance  and  absurdity.     If  the  great  and  powerful 
had^  the  beneficence  [and  wisdom  of  Gods,  then  all 
this  would    have   been  well:    if  with   a    greater, 
knowledge  of  what  is  good  for   the  people  they 
had  as   great,  a   care   for  their   interest   as   they 

*  In  the  name  of  the  mtny  tree  spirits  among  the  Greek 
poetsr-in  the  name  ci  the  hidependent  men  and  great 
poeli,  Dante,  Petrerch,  Ariosto,  Chancer,  Milton,  and 
many  of  a  later  day,  whose  memories  we  will  not  make 
Unah  by  prematurely  'naming  them  with  the  others,  we 
pfotest  against  this  doctxine.  It  is  an  effusion  of  doqaent 
and  that  is  all^^Bo. 


have  themselves,  if  they  were  seated  above  the  world, 
sympathising  with  the  welfare,  but  not  feeling  the 
passions  of  men,  receiving  neither  good  nor  hurt 
from  them,  but  bestowing  ^eir  benefits  as  free  gifb 
on  them,  they  might  then  rule  over  them  like  an- 
other Providence.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Corio- 
lanus is  unwilling  that  the  senate  should  show  their 
«  cares  **  for  the  people,  lest  their  *<  cares  **  should  be 
construed  into  <*  fears,'*  to  the  subversion  of  all  due 
authority ;  and  he  is  no  sooner  disappointed  in  his 
schemes  to  deprive  the  people  not  only  of  the  cares  of 
the  sUte,  but  of  all  power  to  redress  themselves,  than 
Volunmia  is  made  madly  to  exclaim*— 

«« Now  the  red  pestilence  strikes  all  trades  in 

Rome, 
And  occupations  perish." 

This  is  but  natural :  it  is  but  natural  for  a  mother  ta 
have  more  r^ard  for  her  son  than  for  a  whole  city';  but 
then  the  city  should  be  left  to  take  some  care  of  itself. 
The  care  of  the  state  cannot,  we  here  see,  be  safely 
entrusted  to  maternal  aflfection,  or  to  the  domestic 
charities  of  high  life.     The  great  have  private  feel- 
ings of  their  own,  to  which  the  interests  of  humanity 
and  justice  must  courtesy.     Their  interests  are  so  far 
from  being  the  same  as  those  of  the  community,  that 
they  are  in  direct  and  necessary  opposition  to  them ; 
their  power  is  at  the  expense  of  our  weakness ;  their 
riches  of  our  poverty  ;  their  pride  of  our  degradation ; 
their  splendour  of  our  wretchedness ;  their  tyranny  of 
our  servitude.     If  they  had  the  superior  knowledge 
ascribed  to  them  (which  they  have  not)  it  would  only 
render  them  so  much  more  formidable ;   and  from 
Gods  would  convert  them  into  Devils.     The  whole 
dramatic  moral  of  *  Coriolanus*  is  that  those  who 
have  little  shall  have  less,  and  that  those  who  have 
much  shaU  take  all  that  others  have  left.     The  people 
are  poor ;  therefore  they  ought  to  be  starved.    They 
are  slaves ;  therefore  they  ought  to  be  beaten.    They 
work  hard;  therefore  they  ought  to  be  treated  like 
beasts  of  burden.     They  are  ignorant ;  therefore  they 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  feel  that  they  want  food, 
or  clothing,  or  rest,  that  they  are  enslaved,  oppressed, 
and  miserable.     This  is  the  logic  of  the  imagination 
and  the  passions,  which  seeks  to  aggrandise  what  exr 
cites  admiration  and  to  heap  contempt  on  misery,  to 
raise  power  into  tyranny,  and  to  make  tyranny  ab- 
solute ;  to  thrust  down  that  which  is  low  still  lower, 
and  to  make  wretches  desperate ;  to  exalt  magistrates 
into  kings,  kings  into  gods ;  to  degrade  subjects  to 
the  rank  of  slaves,  and  slaves  to  the  condition  of 
brutes.      The  history  of  mankind  is  a  romance,  a 
mask,  a  tragedy,  constructed  upon  the  principles  of 
poetical  justice  ;  it  is  a  noble  or  royal  hunt,  in  which 
what  is  sport  to  the  few  is  death  to  the  many,  and 
in  which  the  spectators  halloo  and   encourage  the' 
strong  to  set  upon  the  weak,  and  cry  havoc  in  the 
chase,  though  they  do  not  share  in  the  spoil.     We 
may  depend  upon  it  that  what  men  delight  to  read 
in  books,  they  will  put  in  practice  in  reality. 

'  One  of  the  most  natural  traits  in  this  play  is  the 
difference  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  success  of 
Coriolanus  by  his  wife  and  mother.  The  one  is  only 
anxious  for  his  honour;  the  other  is  fearful  for  his 
life;— 


aon*s  return,  she  says  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Roman 


«  VoLUMKiA.  Methinks  I  hither  hear  your  hu^ 
band's  drum : 
I  see  him  pluck  Aufidius  down  by  th*  hair : 
Methinks  I  see  him  stamp  thus — and  call  thus— 
*    Come  on,  ye  cowards ;  ye  were  got  in  fear 
i    Though  you  were  born  in  Rome ;  his  bloody  brow 

With  his  mail*d  hand  then  wiping,  forth  he  goes 
]   Like  to  a  harvest  man,  that's  task'd  to  mow 
Or  all  or  lose  his  hire. 
ViaaiLiA.  His  bloody  brow !     Oh  Jupiter,  no 

blood! 
VoLUHNiA.  Away,  you  fool ;   it  more  becomes 
...  a  man 
Than  gilt  his  trophy.    The  breast  of  Hecuba, 
;  When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  lovelier 
'_  Then  Hector's  forehead,  when  it  spit  forth  blood 

At  Grecian  swords  contending." 
^. 
When  she  hetrs  the  trumpets  that  proclaim  her 


«  These  are  the  ushers  of  Marcius :  before  him 
I  He  carries  noise,  and  behind  him  he  leaves  tears,  t 
Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in's  nervy  arm  doth  lie, 
Which  being  advanc'd,  declines,  and  then  men  die." 

Coriolanus  himself  is  a  complete  character:  his 
love  of  reputation,  his  contempt  of  popular  opinion, 
his  pride  and  modesty  are  consequences  of  each  other. 
His  pride  consists  in  the  inflexible  sternness  of  his 
will :  his  love  of  glory  is  a  determined  desire  to  bear 
down  all  opposition,  and  to  extort  the  admiration 
both  of  friends  and  foes.  His  contempt  for  popular 
fiivour,  his  unwillingness  to  hear  his  own  praises, 
spring  from  the  same  source.  He  cannot  contradict 
the  praises  that  are  bestowed  upon  him;  therefore 
he  is  impatient  at  hearing  them.  He  would  enforce 
the  good  opinion  of  others  by  his  actions,  but  does 
not  want  their  acknowledgments  in  words. 

••  Pray  now,  no  more :  my  mother, 
Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood. 
When  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me." 

His  magnanimity  is  of  the  same  kind.  He  ad- 
mires in  an  enemy  that  courage  which  he  honours  in 
himself:  he  places  himself  on  the  hearth  of  Aufidius 
with  the  same  confidence  that  he  would  have  met  him 
in  the  field,  and  feels  that  by  putting  himself  in  his 
power,  he  takes  from  him  all  temptation  for  using  it 
against  him. 

In  the  title-page  of  <  Coriolanus,*  it  is  said  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Dramatis  Persons,  <•  The  whole  his- 
tory exactly  followed,  and  many  of  the  principal 
speeches  copied  from  the  life  of  Coriolanus  in  Plu- 
tarch.*' It  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  see 
how  far  thb  is  the  case.  Two  Of  the  principal 
scenes,  those  between  Coriolanus  and  Aufidius  and 
between  Coriolanus  and  his  mother,  are  thus  given 
in  Sir  Thomas  North's  translation  of  Plutarch,  dedi- 
cated to  Queen  Elizabeth,  1579.  The  first  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

*'  It  was  even  twilight  when  he  entered  the  city  of 
Antium,  and  many  people  met  him  in  the  streets,  but 
no  man  knew  him.     So  he  went  directly  to  Tullus 
Aufidius*  house,  and  when  he  came  thither,  he  got 
him  up  straight  to  the  chimney-hearth,  and  sat  him 
down,  and  spake  not  a  word  to  any  man,  his  face  all 
muffled  over.     They  of  the  house  spying  him,  won- 
dered what  he  should  be,  and  yet  they  durst  not  bid 
him  rise.     For  ill-favouredly  muffled  and  disguised 
as  he  was,  yet  there  appeared  a  certain  majesty  in  his 
countenance  and  in    his    silence:   whereupon  they 
went  to  Tullus,  who  was  at  supper,  to  tell  him  of  the 
strange  disguising  of  this  man.      Tullus  rose  pre- 
sently from  the  board,    and   coming    towards  him, 
asked  him  what  he  was,  and  wherefore  he  came. 
Then  Marcius  unmuffled  himself  and  after  he  had 
paused  awhile,  making  no  answer,  he  said  unto  him- 
self. If  thou  knowest  me  not  yet,  Tullus,  and  seeing 
me,  dost  not  perhaps  believe  me  to  be  the  man  I  am 
indeed,  I  must  of  necessity  discover  myself  to  be  that 
I  am.     <  I  am  Caius  Marcius,  who  hath  done  to  thy- 
self particulariy,  and  to  all  the  Volsces  generally, 
great  hurt  and  mischief,  which  I  cannot  deny  for  my 
surname  of  Coriolanus  that  I  bear.     For  I  never  had 
other  benefit  nor  recompence  of  the  true  and  painful 
sendee  I  have  done,  and  the  extreme  dangers  I  have 
been  in,  but  this  only  surname :  a  good  memory  and 
witness  of  the  malice  and  displeasure  thou  shouldest 
bear  me.     Indeed  the  name  only  remaineth  with  me  ; 
for  the  rest,  the  envy  and  cruelty  of  the  people  of 
Rome  have  taken  from  me,  by  the  sufferance  of  the 
dastardly  nobility  and  magistrates,   who  have  for- 
saken  me,  and  let  me  be  banished  by  the  people. 
This  extremity  hath  now  driven  me  to  come  as  a 
poor  suitor,  to  take  thy  chimney-hearth,  not  of  any 
hope  I  have  to  save  my  life  thereby.     For  if  I  had 
feared  death,  I  would  not  have  come  hither  to  put 
myself  in  hazard :    but  pricked  forward  with  desire 
to  be  revenged  of  them  that  thus  have  banished  me, 
which  now  I  do  begin,  in  putting  my  person  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies.     Wherdbre  if  thou  hast 
any  heart  to  be  wrecked  of  the  injuries  thy  enemies 
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h*ve  done  thee,  ipeed  tbet  now,  and  Ut  my  minry,- 
serve  thy  turn,  and  so  use  it  as  my  senrice  may  be  * 
benefit  to  the  Voltces :  promising  thee,  that  I  will 
fight  witk  better  good  will  for  tM  you,  tfaM  I  did 
when  I  WM  against  you*  knowing  tbat  they  iight 
niof#Tallantly  who  know  the  foroe*  of  the' enemy, 
(ha*  sueb  aa  b«ve  newr  proved  it.  And  if  itbe  so 
that  thou  dare  not,  and  that  thou  art  weary  to  prove 
fortune  any  more,  then  am  I'  also  weary  to  live  any 
Ibnger.  And  it  were  no  wisdom  in  thee  to  save  the 
life  of  him  who  hath  been  heretofore  thy  mortal 
enemy,  and  whose  service  now  can  nothing  help,  nor 
pleasure  thee.*  Tullus  hearing  what  he  said,  was  a 
marvellous  glad  man,  and  taking,  him  by  the  hand* . 
he  said  unto  him  :  <  Sund  up,  O  Mareius,  and  be  of 
good  cheer,  for  in  proffering  thyself  unto  us,  thou 
doest  us  great  honour:  and  by  this  means  thou 
mayest  hope  also  of  greater  things  at  all  the  Volsoes* 
hands.*  So  he  feasted  him  for  tbat  time,  and  enter- 
tained him  in  the  honourablest  manner  he  could, 
talking  with  him  of  no  other  matter  at  tbat  present : 
but  within  few  days  after,  they  fell  to  consultation 
together  in  what  sort  they  should  begin  their  war*.*' 

'    The  meeting  between  Coriolanus  and  his  mother 
is  also  noarly  the  «une  aa  in  the  play* 

•*  Now  was  Marekis  leC  then  in  the  chair  of  state, 
with  all  the  honours  of  a  general,  and  when  he  had 
spied  tbe  women  coming  afiir  off,  lie  marvelled  what 
the  matter  meant:  but  a(Verwards  knowhig  his  wife 
which  oame  fbrtnooet,  he  determined  at  the  first  to 
persist  in  his  obstinate  and  inflexible  rancour.  But 
overcome  in  the  end  with  natural  afieetion,  and  being 
altogether  altered  to  see  them,  hia  heart  would  not 
serve  him  to  tarry  their  coning  to  his  chair,  but 
coming  down  in  baste  be  went  to  meet  them,  and 
first  kissed  his  motken  and  embcaeed  her  a  pretty 
while,  then  bis  wife  and  little  children.  And  nature 
so  wrought  with  him,  that  the  tears  fell  fit>m  his 
eyes,  and  he  could  not  keep  himaelf  from  making 
mueh  of  them,  botyielded  to  the  affection  of  hia  blood, 
as  if  be  had  been  violently  carried  with  the  fbry  of  a 
most  swift-running  stream.  After  he  had  thus  lo1^' 
ingly  received  them,  and  perceiving  that  his  mother 
Volumnia  would  begin  to  speak  to  him,  he  called 
the  chiefest  of  the  council  of  the  Volsccs  to  hear 
what  she  would  say.  Then  she  spake  in  this  sort: 
*  If  we  held  our  peace,  my  son,  and  determined  not 
to  speak,  the  stote  of  our  poor  bodies,  and  present 
sight  of  our  raiment,  would  easily  betray  to  thee 
what  life  we  have  led  at  home,  since  thy  exile  and 
abode  abroad;  but  think  now  with  thyself,  how 
much  more  unfortunate  than  all  the  women  living, 
we  arc  come  hither,  considering  that  the  sight  which 
should  be  most  pleasant  to  all  others  to  behold,  spite- 
ful fortune  had  made  most  fearful  to  us :  making 
myself  to  see  my  son,  and  my  daughter  here  her  hus- 
band, besieging  the  walls  of  his  native  country :  so 
as  that  which  is  only  comfort  to  all  others  in  theur 
adversity  and  misery,  to  pay  unto  the  Gods,  and  to 
call  to  them  for  aid,  is  the  only  thing  which  plungeth 
us  into  most  deep  perplexity.  For  we  cannot,  alas, 
together  pray,  both  for  victory  to  our  country,  and 
for  safety  of  thy  life  also :  but  a  world  of  grievous 
curses,  yea  more  than  any  mortal  enemy  can  heap 
upon  us,  are  forcibly  wrapped  up  in  our  prayers. 
For  the  bitter  sop  of  most  hard  choice  is  offered  thy 
wife  and  children,  to  forego  one  of  the  two  :  either 
to  lose  the  person  of  thyself,  or  the  nUrse  of  their 
native  country.  For  myself,  my  son,  I  am  deter- 
mined not  to  tarry  till  fortune  in  my  lifetime  do 
make  an  end  of  this  war.  For  if  I  cannot  persuade 
thee  rather  to  do  good  unto  both  parties,  than  to 
overthrow  and  destroy^  the  one,  preferring  love  and 
nature  befbre  the  malice  and  calamity  of  wars,  thou 
Shalt  see,  my  son,  and  trust  unto  it,  thou  shalt  no 
sooner  march  forward  to  assault  thy  country,  but  thy 
foot  shall  tread  upon  thy  mother's  womb,  that  brought 
thee  first  Into  this  world.  And  I  may  not  defer  to 
see  the  day,  either  that  my  son  be  led  prisoner  in 
triumph  by  his  natural  countrymen,  or  that  he  him- 
self do  triumph  of  them,  and  of  his  natural  country. 
For  if  it  were  so,  that  ray  request  tended  to  save  thy 
country  in  destroying  the  Volsces,  I  must  confess, 


tUo»woo]deitlMrdly/HiddonbtftdlyfiMltotm  that* 
Bov  fl»  to  deettoy  thy  natund  country,  it  it  akogo^^ 
tkcr.  uMMflt'  aBduohnrfttl,  m  weMitmot  Jnat^and 
leso  hoMorakW  to*  betray  thoio  tb«  puttkeir  tnist  in 
tkaa.  But  my  only  dMnnd  ooraittatb^  to  mako  a< 
gMA  daliveiy  of  all  eeik^  wfalob  delivatath  eqml 
bMeflt  and  ni<ity,.botkf^theiuMa  aid  tknotfaor,  bat 
mort  booeuraiblo  fbr  tho  Volsew.  For  it  shall  ap- 
pmi^  tbat  having  vieiory  im  their  band%  they  bavo 
of  epaeial  fiMrour  gnintod<  ns<  singulnr  gracesk  p— w 
aad'aaity^  albeh  tkenmb^MiJiavoiM  Ittapart  of  both 
tkMi  w<a;  Of  wfaick  good,  ifnodroamato  paai,.  tky* 
self  Is  the  only  antkorv  aad  so  kasl'  tkom'  the  onljr* 
honour.  But  if  It  £iil,  and  fidl  out  contrary,  thyself 
alone  deservedly  shalt  carry  the  shameful  reproach 
and  burthen  of  either  party.  So,  though  the  end  of 
war  be  uncertain,  yet  this  notwithstanding  is  most 
certain,  that  if  it  be  thy  cbanon  to  eonqguer,  this 
benefit  slialt  thou  reap  of  thy  gpodly  oooqnest,  to  bo 
chronicled  the  plague  and  destroyer  of  thy  country. 
And  if  fortune  overthrow  theo»  then  the  world  will 
say,  that  through  desire  to  revenge  thy  private  in- 
juries, thou  hast  for  ever  undone  thy  good  friends, 
who  did  most  lovingly  and  courteously  receive  thee.' 
Mareius  gave  good  ear  unto  his  mother's  words^  with« 
out  interrupting  her  speech  at  all,  and  after  she  had 
said  what  she  would,  he  held  his  peace  a  pretty  whil«» 
and  answered  not  a  word.  Hereupon  she  began 
again  to  speak  unto  him,  and  said :  *  My  son,  why 
dost  thou  not  answer  me  ?  Dost  thou  think  it  good 
altogether  to  give  place  unto  thy  choler  and  dosire  of 
revenge,  and  thinkest  thou  it  not  honesty  for  thee  to 
grant  thy  mother's  request  in  so  weighty  a  cauae? 
Dost  thou  take  it  honourable  for  a  nobleman,  to 
remember  the  wrongs  and  ii^uries  done  him,  and 
dost  not  in  like  case  think  it  an  honest  nobleman'a 
part  to  be  thankful  for  the  goodness  tbat  parents  do 
show  to  their  children,  acknowledging  the  duty  and 
reverence  they  ought  to  bear  unto  them  ?  No  man 
living  is  more  bound  to  show^bimaelf  thankftil  in  all 
parts  and  respects  than  thyself;  who  so  universally* 
showest  all  ingratitude.  Moreover,  my  son,  thou 
hast  sorely  taken  of  thy  country,  exacting  grievoua 
payments  upon  them,  in  revenge  of  the  ii^iuriea 
offered  thee ;  besides  thou  hastjiot  hitherto  showed 
thy  poor  mother  any  courtesy.  And  therefore  it  ia 
not  only  honest,  but  due  unto  me,  that  without  eom^ 
pulsion  I  should  obtain  my  so  just  and  reasonable 
request  of  thee.  But  since  by  reason  I  cannot  per- 
suade thee  to  it,  to  what  purpose  do  I  defer  my  last 
hope  ?'  And  with  these  words  herself,  his  wife  and 
children  fell  down  upon  their  knees  before  him: 
Mareius  seeing  that,  could  refrain  no  longer,  but 
went  straight  and  lifted  her  up,  crying  out,  <  Oh 
mother,  what  have  you  done  to  me  ?*  And  holding 
her  hard  by  the  right  hand,  '  Oh  mother,'  said  he» 
*  you  have  won  a  happy  victory  for  your  country,  but 
mortal  and  unhappy  for  your  son :  for  I  see  myself 
vanquished  by  you  alone.'  These  words  being 
spoken  openly,  he  spake  a  little  apart  with  his  mo- 
ther and  wife,  and  then  let  them  return  again  to 
Rome,  for  so  they  did  request  him ;  and  so  remain- 
ing in  the  camp  that  night,  the]  next  morning  he 
dislodged,  and  marched  homeward  unto  the  Volsoes' 
country  again." 

Shakspeare  has,  in  giving  a  dramatic  form  to  this 
passage,  adhered  very  closely  and  properly  to  the 
text  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  improve  upon 
the  truth  of  nature.  Several  of  the  scenes  in  '  Julius 
Caesar,*  particularly  Portia's  appeal  to  the  confidence 
of  her  husband  by  showing  him  the  wound  she  had 
ghren  heraelf,  and  the  «ppearance  of  the'  ghost  of 
Cesar  to  Brutus,  are,  in  like  manner,  taken  flrom  the 
history. 

sxcarrs  or  coHToaT. 
^  Though  somtimes  small  evib,  like  invbible  insects, 
inflict  pain,  and  a  single  hair  may  stop  a  vast  ma- 
chine, yet,  the  chief  secret  of  comfort  lies  in  not 
suffering  trifles  to  Tex  one,  and  in  prudently  cultivat- 
ing an  under-growth  of  small  pleasures,  since  very 
few  great  ones,  aks !  are  let  on  long  leases.— oiSKai^'t 
Enays.    ^ 
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BLAKMMOOa  IV     H— 

I  DO  no^know  a  pleasure  more  afieotiog  tfaan  vm 
rang^.atiwiil  over  the  deserted  apartmenta  of  nowa 
fine  old  family  nianeion.      The  traces  of  eidnet. 
grnndeur  admit  of  a  better  paasion  than  envy :  aodt 
coatemplationa  on>  the  great  and  good^  whom,  wo 
(omeyi  in  roeeession  to  have  been  its  inbabitanta^, 
weave  for  uaillusions,  incompatible  with  tko  boiiU 
of  modern  oceupaney,  and  vanitiea  of  fooliak  prosent 
aristooKacy.      The    same    difference    of    feeling    I. 
think,  attends  ua  between  entering  an  empty  aad 
a  crowded  oburcb.     In  the  latter  it  is  cbanoe  but 
some  present  human'  ftailty — an  act  of  inattantion 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  auditory— or  a  trait-  ofr 
affectation,  or  worse,  vain   glory,    on  that-  of  the- 
preacher-^puts   us   by  our  best   thoughts,   dishar«i 
moaisiog  the  place  and  the  occasion.     But  would'tt- 
thou  know  the  beauty  of  holiness? — go  alone  on 
soma  week-day,,  borrowing,  the  keys  of  good  Biaster 
Sexton,   traverse  tbe  cool  aisles  of  seme  country- 
churefa  :  think  of  the  piety  that  has.  kneeled  there 
— the    congregations,    old    and   young,:  thati  havo 
found  consolstion  there — tho  meek  pastor — tbe  do* 
cile  paasbioner.     With  no  disturbing  emotions,  no 
cross   oooflicting   comparisons,    drink  in  the  traa* 
quilUty  of  tbe  place,  till  thou  thyself  beoame*  aa 
fixed    and  motionless   as  the  marble  effigiea   tbat- 
kneel  and  weep  around  thee. 

Journeying,  northward  lately,  I  oould.  not  resist 
going  some  few  miles  out  of  my  road  to  look  upoa 
the  remains  of  an  old  great  house  with  which  I  had^ 
been  impressed  in  this  way  in  infancy.  I  was  ap* 
prised  that  the  owner  of  it  had  lately  pulled  it. 
down ;  still  I  had-  a  vague  notion  that  it  could  not 
all  have  perished,  that  so  much  solidity  with  magr 
nificenoe  could  not  have  been  crushed  all  at  onoo^ 
into  the  mere  dust  and  rubbish  which  I  found  it. 

Tbe  work  of  ruin  had  prooeeded  with  a  swift, 
hand  indeed,  and  the  demolition  of  a  £sw  weeks  had 
reduced  it  to — an  antiquity. 

I  was  astonished  at  the  indistinction  of  every* 
thing.  Where  had.  stood  the  great  gates?  What 
bounded  tbe  court-yard  ?  Whereabout  did  the 
out-houses  commence  ?  a  few  bricks  only  lay  as 
representatives  of  that  which  was  so  stately  and  sa 
spacious. 

Death  does  not  shrink  up  his  human  victim  at 
this  rate.  The  burnt  ashes  of  a  maniwcig|i  more  in 
their  proportion. 

*  Had^  seen  these  brick-and-mortar  knavea  at 
theb  process  of  destruction,  at  the  pluckingj  of 
every  pannol  I  should  have  felt  the  varlets  at  my 
heart*  I  should  have  cried  out  to  them  to  spare  a 
plank  at  least  out  of  the  cheerful  store-room,  in. 
whose  hot  window-seat  I  used  to  sit  and  read 
Cowley,  with  the  grass-plat  before,  and  the  hum. 
and  fiappings  of  that  one  solitary  wasp,  that  ever 
haunted  it  about  me — it  is  in  mine  ears  now,  as 
oft  as  summer  returns ;  or  a  pannel  of  the  yellow 
room. 

Why,  every  plank  and  pannel  of  that  house  for 
ma  had  magic  in  it.  The  tqiestried  bednrooms — 
tapestry  so  nwch  better  than  painting-^not  adorn- 
ing merely,  but  peopling  the  wainscots — at  which, 
childhood  ever  and  anon  would  steal  a  look,  shifUag 
ita  coverlid  (replaced  as  quickly)  to  exercise  ita 
tender  courage  in  a  momentary  eye-eneounter  with 
those  stem  bright  visages,  staring  recipaooally — all 
Ovid  on  tbe  walls,  in  colours  vivider  than  hia 
deseriptions.  Acteon  in  mid  sprout,  with  the 
unappeasable  prudery  of  Diana  ;  and  the  still 
more  provoking,  and  almost  culinary  coolness  of 
Dan  Phcebus,  eel-fashion,  deliberately  divesting  of 
Marsyso. 

Then,  that  haunted  room— in  which  old  Mrs 
Battle  died— whereinto  I  have  crept,  but  always*  ia 
the  day-time,  w«th  a  passion  of  fear  ;  and  a  sneak* 
ing  curiosity,  levror-jtaiBtodt-  to  hold  epmnimifc*^ 
cation  ^h  the  past...i3ba(r  thaB  they  hmild  if  vp 
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ft  WW  «n  -old  lAcwitiid  P^*o«»  7«t  not  vo  tong 
^hterted  but  that  tnwet  iA  tbe  -tpkiiloitr  df-past 
jmittCfli  ^rrre  ^rerywliere  ftppsrent.  ^ts  funtiture 
waflttfll'SCanding-.-eTcn'totbetaniilbca  gfltkaOcr 
battkdorts  -and  erumhKng  feathers  of  rtmttleoooka 
in'the'iraraery,  -trfaieh  toM  that  children  bad  onoe 
played  there — but  I  was  a  lonely  child,  tjoad  bad 
the  range  at  wUl  of  eveay  apartment,  knew  every 
nook  and  comer,  wondered  and  worshipped  every- 


*  The  aQlittide  of  ehSAood  is  not  eo  vrach  tin 
mother  of  thought,  as  it  is  the  ^feeder -of 'love,  and 
silence,  and  adaairatioii.  So  stnage  ft  paation  tor 
the  pkoe  passened  me  in  those  years,  that,  though 
there  lay~I  shame  'to  say  how-iew  redds  ^istattt 
foai'tkeiiaaMioii-4udf  fatd'hy  trees»'ithat  I  judged 
some  iiowawtic  'lake,  su^  wm  tthe  spdl  -^whteh 
dbouud  'oe  to  the  house,  .and  'soeh  tej  ^carefiihieis 
not  to  pass  its  strict  and  proper  precincts,  that  the 
idle  ^aatcrs  lay  uoesplored  lor  me;  -and  not  till  late 
in  liie,  eurioaity  pfevAiUng  over  «lder  devotion,  I 
SooBdf '  to-  my  asteuishuieat,  m  pretty  brawling  brook 
iMd  :hoon  the  Ikaeas  Inoognitas  tff  tny  inteoy. 
Variegated  views,  .extensive  prospsets  -and  those 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  house— ^I  -was  told  of 
aueb— wwliat  were  they  to  me,  being  out  of  the 
boundaries  of  my  Eden  2^— So  fiir  firom  a  wish  to 
roam,  I  would  have  drawn,  methought,  stiir  closer 
the  fences  of  my  chosen  prison  ;  -and  have  been 
.hemmed  in  by  a  yet  seenrer  enctnee  of  those  exelud- 
ling  garden  walls.  I  eoold  have  exslaimed  with 
tliat  .garden-loving 


To  have  the  feeling  of  ^^tility,  it  is  not 
aary  to  have  been  bom  gentle.  The  pride  of 
ancestry  may  be  had  .on  efaesfwr  termathan  to  he 
obUged  to  an  importunate  race  of  ancestors ;  .and 
the  coadess  antiquary  in  his  unembl&soned  cel)» 
revolving  the  long  line  of  a  Mowbray's  or  De 
Tlifford's  pedigree,  at  those  sounding  names  may 
warm  himself  into  as  gay  a  vanity  as  those  who  do 
inherit  tbeao.  The  claims  of  birth  ate  ideal  merely, 
and  what  herald  shall  go  about  to  strip -me  of  an 
idea  ?  Is  it  trenchant  to  their  swords  ?  can  it  be 
hacked  off  as  a  spur  can  ?  or  torn  away  like  a  tar* 
nished  garter  ? 

What,  else,  were  the  fiunilies  of  the  great  to  us  ? 
what  pleasure  should  we  take  in  their  tedious  geneal- 
ogies, or  their  capitulatory  brass  monuments  ?  What 
to  us  the  uninterrupted  current  of  their  bloods,  if  our 
own  did  not  answer  within  us  to  a  cognate  and  cor- 
respondent elevation? 

Or  wherefore,  else,  O  tattered  and  diminished 
'Scutcheon  that  hung  upon  the  time-worn  walla  of 
thy  princely  stairs,  BLAKisMoea  !  have  I  in  child^ 
hood  so  olt  stood  poring  upon  thy.  mystic  charac- 
ters— thy  emblematic  supporters,  with  their  pr<^ 
phetic  «*  Resurgam  "—till,  every  dreg  of  peasantry 
purging  off,  I  received  into  myself  Very  Gen- 
tility ?  Thoo  wert  first  in  my  motsii^  eyes ;  and 
of  nighto  hast  detained  my  steps  from  bedward,  till 
it  was  but  a  step  from  gating  at  thee  to  dreaming  on 
thee. 

This  is  the  only  true  gentry  by  adoption;  the 
veriuble  change  of  blood,  and  not,  as  empirics  have 
iahled,  by  transfasion* 


<*  Bind  me,  ye  woodbines,  in  your  twines ; 
^'     Curl  me  about,  ye  gadding  vines ; 
And  oh  so  elose  your  cifoles  lace^ 
That  I  may  never  leave  this  place ; 
But,  lest  your  fetters  prove  too  weak. 
Ere  I  your  sQken  bondage  bre^, 
I>o  you,  O  brambles,  chain  me  too, 
'And,  courteous  briars,  nail  me  through." 

I  was  here  as  in  a  lonely  temple.  Snug  firesides 
— the  low.built  rob£— parlours  ten  feet  by  ten— 
frugal  boards,  and  all  the  homeliness  of  home — these 
were  the  condition  of  my  birth — the  wholesome  soil 
which  I  was  planted  in.  Yet,  without  impeachment 
to  their  tenderest  lessons,  I  am  not  sorry  to  have 
had  glances  of  something  beyond  ;  and  to  have 
taken,  if  but  a  peep,  in  childhood,  at  the  contrasting 
aoeidents  of  a  great  fortune. 


f  ^Who  it  was  by  dying  that  had  earned  the  splendid 
trophy,  r  know  not,  I  haqiiired  not ;  iwit  its  fading 
rags,  and  oOlonrs  cdbwtb^stikitted,  iM  that  its  tub- 
jeet  iras  df  two  eentuHefbaek. 

And  what  ft  my  ancestor  at  that  Bate  warsome 
Damcetas—fecding  'flocks,  not  his  own,  upon  tiie 
hills  df 'Lincoln— did  1  in  less  earnest  vindicate  to 
mystTf  the  'fiimlly  trappings  of  this  ^mce  proud 
.Sgon'?— ^repaying  by  a  backward  triumph  the  in- 
sttlts  he  rtight  poadMy  haveheaped  in  his  fifiMine 
upon  my  -poor  jmstoral  progenitor. 
•^  If  It  were  presumption  so  to  speculate,  the  present 
owners  of  the  mansion  had  least  reason  to  complain. 
They  had  long'forsAken-the  t)ld  house  of  theirftthets 
'Sur  4ijsanw  triit;  «ndI<«raB  left  to  apptopisateTto 
myself  what  .inngii  d  eoald  piek  np  ^to  raise  my 
r£Miey,^orto«oethe.niy  «anily. 

I^wns  the  tme  .dcnenkBt  Of  those  ^Id  W s; 

and  not  the  present  ^MsHy  of  tJbat  •name,  who  had 
'fled  the  <Mdjifasler^aets. 

'Mme-was  that  g*llcry  of  good  oM^Cnnily  portraitc» 

*  which,  as  T^iave  gone  over,  giving  them  in^AiioyHny 
own  fimdiy  -name,  mi».--^Md  -^tiMn  another-^^wouid 
seemto'sakne,  reaching  fmwaid  from  the  oanvass,  to 

'recognise*  the  new  relationship  ;- while  the  rest  looked 

^gmvcias  it- seemed,  at- the  vacancy' in  their  dweBing, 

•«Bd  thoughts^eTfledi  posterity. 

"^ That' Beauty  with  the  co6l  blue  pastorkl  drapery, 
and  a  lamb — that  hung  next  the  great  bay  win- 
dow— ^with    the    bright    yellow  ^ shire   hair 

and  eye  of  watchet  hue — so  like  my  Alice  !— I 
am  persaadcd-tshe^as  a.  true  Etia—JiiUrsd  Elia,  I 

•take:  it. 

^liaetoo,  -BfiAKZSMOoit,  was  thy  noUe   MarUe 

'Hill,  #ith  Its  mosaic  pavements,  and  its  Twelve 
Ottsars^stat^  busts  in  marble — ranged  roand :  of 

-whose  countenances,  young  reader  of  laees  as  I  was, 

•the "frowning  beauty  of  Nero,l  remenkber,  had  most 
of -my  wonder;  hot  the  mild  Oa]ba[had  my  love. 
There  they  stood  in  the  coldness  of  death,  yet  fresh- 

•  nesa  of  inunortaHty. 

Mine,  too^  thy  loAy  Justice  Hall,  with  its  one 
chair  of  authority,  high-backed  and  wickered* 
once  the  terror  of  luckless  poacher,  or  8elf-ibi;getful 
maiden— 40  .common  nnce,  thatbau  have  roosted 
in  it. 

,Mine  Uxv«-whose  else — thy  costly  fniit^gardeo, 
with  its  sun*baked  southern  wall ;  the  aaplor 
pleasure-garden,  rising  backwards  from  the  house 
in  triple  terraces,  with  flower-pots  now  of  palest 
lead,,  save  that  a  speck  here  and  there,  saved  firom 
the  elements,  bespake  their  pristine  state  to  have 
been  gilt  and  glittering ;  the  verdant  quarters  faaelu 
warder  stfll ;  and  stretching  still  beyond,  in .  old 
formality,  the  firry  wildasness,  the  haunt  of  .the 
^)airrel,aBdlhe.«lay'4oQg  munnuriiig  woodpigeon, 
with  thatantique  imageintheaeBtre,  God  or  God- 
dess I  wist  not ;  but  child  of  Athens  or  old  Boae 
paid  never  xa  sioeerer  worship  to  Pan  or  to  Sylvanus 
in  their  native 'groves,  than  J  to  that  Aiagmental 
mystery. 

Was  it  for  this,  that  I  kissed  my  childish  hands 
too  fervently  in  your  idol  worship,  walks  and  wind- 
ings of  Blakesmoor  !  for  this,  or  what  sin  of  mine, 
has  the  plough  passed  over  your  pleasant  places?  I 
sometimes  think  that  as  men,  when  they  die,  do  not 
die  all,  so  of  tboir  extinguished  habitations  there  may 
be  a  hope — a.  germ  to  be  revivified. 


FINS  A&TS. 

Srkith  InstUmiion,  " 
[Coatixniod  from  -Jaat  week  ] 
•Tax  Lute  Player'  (52),  by  Etty,  is  in  that  artist^ 
most  peculiar  style  ;  there  is  a  certain  vigour  of 
oolour,'and  a  soUdness  about  it ;  but  it  is  strange  and 
tinnatural  in  the  tint,  and  the  physical  pnidorainates 
over  the  intellectual  in  all  parts.  Plenty  is  there 
of  flesh,  a  look  of  USe  is  in  the  limbs,  an  ex- 
fMresrion  in  the  faces  ;  but  the  flesh  is  coarse,  the 
^imbs  are  burly,  even  in  tiie  young  girls,  and  the  ex- 
•pvession  is  sensual.  *  Etty  has  a  pmtto  in  the  physical 
part  of  his  art,  genuine,  snch  as  it  is ;  hot  his^relish 


^fer'thaeaepovaal,  is>net  Icaveaed  by  osnltBaent ;  net 
even  the  sentiment  belonging  to-a  rtfincd  'perception 
of  the  physical.     The  'Nymph  and  Tou^  Fawn 
dancing*  (200),  is  a  better  specimen  of  what  he  can 
do;    the  action  of   the  Nymph  might  have  been 
better ;   it  is  rather  sprawling  and  ungainly ;    the 
.oalouriag  is  vety   rich  and    poweifuL      ;Tbe  boy 
.finm  is-admirable,  buriy  tend  glowing,  with  a  aort-4f 
.giave  and  -fieroaious  jollity  in  his  /cye^     Wo  aanoat 
.ddnireMrBriggsl^'Romeoiand  Juliet*  (65>;  the 
Borneo  isattitadtaiiiBg.todisplay^the  aonlpturo^lihe 
■^chMieality  of  his  legs,  whieh  hiok  like  stone,  while, 
.hMd,.aBd  JiMess,  while  he  eoyly  hokb  Juliet's  ^haad 
^between  ins  finger  and  thnab,  Mhe  an  opera  dancer. 
.Juliet  ir  better ;  bnt  she  is  an  EngUth,  and  not  an 
Itldian  girl,  in  Mr  Briggs's  picture ;   and  there  iaa 
wantof  aonthem  cobur  and  passion  in  her  bridal 
laoe.    On  the  other  hand,  •  the'  friar  has  all  the  energy 
of  a:  captain  leadiag  hb  man  to  the  charge.    Leaning 
tfaeae  points  of  esprcssieo  out  of.  the  question,  the 
.pietme  is  a  goad  one  ;   for  the  drawiqg  is  unex- 
.  oepCiaea],aad  the  colouring  in  a  very  fiur  proporlian. 
'  Una  entering  the  cottage  of   Corceca  *  (80),  -by 
Hilton,  we  like  much.    The  filir  Una  is  most  baauti- 
fiil, andj the. purity. and feminino dignity  of  thepoet's 
.^nation. most. happily  malde  apparent  in  the  visible 
.iikanees  wroi^t  by  the  painter.     There  is^  how- 
ever, we  think,  >  scarcely  enough  evideoee  of  spoari- 
ness.     The ,  gb«ftly  terror  in  the  eld  mQther,juid  the 
.  lubberly  drmd of,  theebwuish^irl,  are  excellent.  The 
cakair  ia effective  and  harmonious;  Una  still midies  a 
annshiae  in  thst  shady  plaeel^  *  Old  Buildings  en 
he  Dano,'  (96)  D.  Roberts,  is  a  fine  piece  of  reality; 
the  Ught  and  colour  are  bright  jand  happy.    Haneeek 
is  not.very.  ibrtunateL  in  iiist  lacge  picture '  Warreners 
of  finmer  days '  (ji04) ;  but  a  little  picture  of  bis  •  The 
Grave'  (264),  >ith  a  female  andn  faithful  dog 
mourning  over,  it,  is  very  touehiogly  designed ;  the 
moon  rising  bshii¥i  thetomb-stoae,  the  quiet  attitude 
of  the  dog,  the  myatetions  shade  that  envelopes  the 
female*  and  seams  to  ndkeileelf  n  part  of  her  moum- 
Ug  weed9>-  ere  .alLin  the  tniest  feeling  of  harmony  of 
expcessioo.  Mr  Howard's  *  Heaperides '  is  a  poor  afibir ; 
it  is  a  bevy  of  pretty  girls,  staodiQg  or  sitting  abont 
trees  with  golden  apples.     This  said,  we  have  told 
the  best  of  the  picture.     It  is  too  cemawn  a  mistake 
tooonfouad  the  merita of  a  picture  with  the  nsertts 
heloaging  tolu  sul]jeet ;  and  Mr 'Howard  falls  into 
•  this  mistake.      He  chooses  a  poetical  sul^ect,  and 
thinks  he  produces  a  poetical  picture ;    that  he  is 
poetiesl  tx^eio,  as  it  were.      The  pictures  are 
, prettily  coloured,  andiiia  snhicctaare  ohosen  lor  tb^r 
beauty ;  but  he  aeklem  maaeyi  to  put  much  meaning 
into  his  designs. 


Fob  the  Birth-dajrs  of  Efninent  men,  as  lon^  at  they 
do  not  appear  in  our  pretemt  liumbers,  we  must  refer 
the  Reader  to  last  year's  volume.  As  soon  as  the  list 
there  is  terminated,  we  shall  resume  it.  In  the 
meantime  we 'prcaeat  our  Beaderawith  a  Series  of 
.Personal  Portraits  of  such  men ;  the  first  of  which 
we  take  from  Mr  Clarke's  Memoir  of  the  Father  of 
English  Poetry. 

PERSONAL  PORTRAITS  OF  EMINENT  MEN. 

CHAUCKB. 

The  person  of  Chaucer  was  of  middle  stature,  in 
advanced  years  inclining  to  corpulency.  In  his 
■journey  with  the  Pilgrims  to  Canterbury,  mine  host 
-Of  the  Tabard  takes  occasion  to  jest  with  him  upon 
'  this  point ; — comparing  both  their  persons,  he  a 


**  Now,  ware  you,  rics,  and  let  this  man  have  place ;. 

He  in  the  waist  is  shaped  as  well  as  I, 
'    This  were  a  poppet  in  armes  to  embrace,"  &c 

.f^  His  face  was  full  and  smooth,  betokening  regular 
goad  hfakh,  and  a  serene  and  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 
His  complexion  was  fiiir,  verging  towards  paleness ; 
his  hahr  was  of  a  dusky  yellow,  short  and  thin  ;  that 
of  his  beard  grew,  or  rather  perhaps  it  was  fashioned 

-  into  a  forked  shape,  and  its  colour  was  wheaten.  He 
had  an  expansive  and  marble-like  forehead,  fiiir  and 
unwrinkled ;  his  eyes  oonstantly  tended  towards  the 
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ground, •  luibit  he  hat  likewiM  given  occasion  in 

the  host  to  notice :— i 

^     «  What  man  art  thou  (quoth  he). 

That  lookeat  as  thou  wouldst  find  a  hare ; 
For  erer  on  the  ground  I  see  thee  stare  ?  ** 

The  general  expression  of  his  countenance  com- 
bined a  mixture  of  animation,  of  lurking,  good- 
natured  satire,  of  unrufiled  serenity,  sweetness,  and 
dote  thought.  As  in  the  abore  passages  from  his 
great  poem  we  are  let  into  a  UrtXj  portrait  of  some 
of  his  personal  peculiarities,  so  in  the  '  Testament  of 
Love  *  as  perfect  an  idea  of  his  actions  and  manner 
in  ooDTcrsation  «re  further  displayed;  so  that  one 
may  almost  fimcy  oneself  in  the  prison  with  him, 
listening  to  his  discourses  on  philosophy.  ^'The 
downcast  look  (says  Urry),  the  strict  attention,  the 
labouring  thought,  the  hand  waving  for  sUenoe,  the 
manner  of  address  in  speaking,  the  smooth  lamiliar 
way  of  arguing,  the  respectful  way  of  starting  his 
Directions,  and,  in  short,  every  expression  in  that  dis- 
pute, figures  a  lively  image  of  him  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader." 

His  features,  as  in  most  instances  of  sincere  and 
transparent  natures,  were  an  index  of  his  temper, 
and  thb  comprised  a  mixture  of  the  lively,  grave, 
and  modest.  Yet  was  the  gaiety  of  his  disposition 
more  prominent  in  his  writings  than  in  his  general 
demeanour,  which,  it  may  be  said,  was  repressed  by 
his  modesty.  This  bashfuluess  it  was  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  often  to  ban- 
ter him ;  declaring,  that  this  absence  was  preferable 
to  his  conversation,  since  the  latter  was  nought,  on 
•Gcount  of  his  reserve  and  distant  respect ;  whereas, 
when  he  was  away  from  her,  the  chance  was,  he 
might  be  preparing  some  composition  to  afford  her 
delight.  His  behaviour  with  the  pilgrims  is  uni- 
formly in  keeping  with  this  habit  of  silence  and  se- 
clusion. He  scarcely  appears  in  person,  and  when 
called  upon  for  his  Ule»  endeavours  to  avoid  the  task 
by  singing  a  ballad ;  the  host,  however,  protesting 
against  this  departure  from  the  general  compact,  his 
own  story  (or  rather  discourse)  b  one  of  the  least  in- 
teresting in  the  whole  series. 

•  •  •  •  * 

During  his  relaxations  from  the  duties  of  publio 
business,  he  continually  retired  to  his  study.  Read- 
ing, indeed,  was  his  chief  delight,  as  appears,  by  his 
own  confession,  in  the  introduction  to  his  *  Dream,' 
and  to  the  '  Legend  of  Good  Women.*  He  pre- 
i^rred  it  to  every  amusement,  with  the  exception  of 
a  morning  walk  in  May-tide.  He  lived  almost  ex- 
clusively in  his  own  world  of  meditation,  never  in- 
terfering, as  he  says  of  himself  in  the  concerns  of 
others.  He  was  temperate  and  regular  in  his  diet; 
he  «<  arose  with  the  lark,  and  Uy  down  with  the 
lamb ;  "  hence  the  marvelous  truth  and  freshness  of 
his  early  morning  pictures. 


(for  the  Laurcateship)  to  deliver  an 
oration  in  praise  of  poetry,  setting  forth  its  magical 
beauty  and  iu  beneficent  influence  over  the  minds 
and  manners  of  men ;  and  so  exalted  his  art,  that  the 
King  said,  in  Boccaccio's  hearing,  that  he  had  never 
before  suspected  that  the  foolish  rind  of  verse  inclosed 
matter  so  lofty  and  sublime ;  and  declared  that  now» 
in  his  old  age,  he  would  learn  to  appreciate  and  un- 
derstand it,  asking  Petrarch,  as  an  honour  which  he 
oovetcd,  to  dedicate  his  poem  of  *  Africa'  to  him. 
From  this  time  the  lover  of  Laura  became  the  mag- 
Dus  ApoUo  of  the  more  youthftil  Boccaccio;  he 
named  him  his  guide  and  preceptor,  and  became,  in 
process  of  time,  his  most  intimate  friend. 
Boccaccio's  coft  op  'daktx,'  wairrxK  our  bt  him- 

ssLF  roE  A  am  to  rxraABCH. 
'  This  celebrated  manuscript  belongs  to  the  Vatican 
Library.  The  epistle  (written  by  the  donor)  is  ad- 
dressed to  '<  Francis  Petrarch,  illustrious  and  only 
poet ;"  and  is  subscribed  **  The  Giovanni  da  Certaldo." 
The  manuscript  is  illuminated,  and  the  arms  of  Pe- 
trarch, consisting  of  a  gold  bar  in  an  azure  field,  with 
a  star,  adorn  the  head  of  each  canto.  There  are  a  few 
notes  of  emendation,  and  the  whole  is  written  in  a 
clear  and  beautiftil  hand.  [Lovers  of  books  will  de- 
light in  reading  of  thb  gorgeous  and  fond  «  getting 
up  "4  of  a  manuscript,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
present  of  it ;  [and  what  sort  of  present !  a  Dante 
written  out  by  a  Boccaccio,  to  give  to  a  Petrarch  ! 
The  arms  and  the  illuminations  tooi  turn  the  book 
into  a  pamting.} 

BOCCACCIO,   PXTEAmCH,   AKD  CRAUCCR. 

F  It  b  a  singular  circumstance  that  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  Petrarch  was,  to  read  the  '  Decameron.'  Not- 
withstanding hb  intimate  friendship  with  the  author 
during  twenty  years,  Boccaccio's  modesty  prevented 
hb  speaking  of  the  work,  and  it  fell  into  Petrarch's 
hands  by  chance.  **  I  have  not  had  timey"  he  writes 
to  hb  friend,  **  to  read  the  whole,  so  that  I  am  not  a 
feir  judge;  but  it  has  pleased  me  exceedingly.  Its 
great  freedom  b  sufficiently  excused  by  the  age  at 
which  you  wrote  it,  the  lightness  of  the  subject,  and 
of  the  readers  for  whom  it  was  destined.  With  many 
gay  and  laughable  things  are  mingled  many  that  are 
serious  and  pious.  I  have  read  principally  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end.  Your  description  of  the  state  of 
your  country  during  the  plague,  appears  to  me  very 
true  and  very  pathetic  The  tale  at  the  conclusion 
made  so  lively  an  impression  on  me,  that' I  committed 
it  to  memory,  that  I  might  sometimes  relate  it  to  my 
friends." 

Thb  b  the  story  of  Griselda.  Petrarch'transbted  it 
into  Latin  for  the  sake  of  those  who  did  not  under- 
stand Italbn,  and  often  read  it  and  had  it  read  to 
him.*  He  rdates,  that  frequently  the  friends  who 
read  it,  broke  off,  interrupted  by  tears.  Among 
others  to  whom  he  communicated  hb  fevourite  tales, 
was  our  English  poet,  Chaucer,  who,  in  his  prologue 
to  the  story  of  Griselda,  says  that  he ' 

«*  Learned  it  at  Padowe  of  a  worthy  clerke, 
Francb  Petrarch." 

Chaucer  had  been  sent  ambassador  to  Genoa,  just 
at  thb  time. 

rXTRARCH's    INVITATION   TO   BOCCACCIO    TO   COME    AKD, 
LIVE   WITH   UIH. 

Reflect  whether  you  cannot,  as  I  have  long  wished 
pass  the  remainder  of  your  days  with  me.  As  to 
your  debt  to  me,  I  do  not  know  of  it,  nor  under- 
stand thb  foolish  scruple  of  conscience.  You  owe 
me  nothing  except  love ;  nor  that,  since  each  day 
you  pay  me ;  except,  indeed,  that  receiving  continu- 
ally from  me,  you  still  continue  to  owe.  Tou  com- 
plain of  poverty,  I  will  not  bring  forward  the  usual 
consobtion,  nor  allege  the  examples  of  illustrious 
men,  for  you  know  them  already.  I  applaud  you  for 
having  preferred  poverty  combined  with  indepen- 
dence to  the  riches  and  slavery  that  were  offered  you ; 
but  I  do  not  praise  you  for  refusing  the  solicitations 
of  a  friend.  I  am  not  able  to  enrich  you ;  if  I  were» 
I  should  use  neither  words  nor  pen,  but  speak  to  you 
in  deeds.  But  what  b  sufficient  for  one  b  enough 
for  two ;  one  house  may  surely  suffice  for  those  who 
have  but  one  heart.     Your  dbinclination  to  come  in- 


sincerity." [In  the  same|beautifu1  and  sincere  spirit 
Shelley  wrote  to  KeatSt  to  come  and  live  with  him 
in  Italy;  and  the  latter,  himself  a  most  generous 
man,  vrould  have  ultimately  joined  him,  had  he  lived. 
If  it  b  wondered  how  such  men  write  so  finely,  be- 
hold the  secret !  Their  feelings  are  as  real  as  they 
are  rare.] 


TO  MT   lOLXTABT   INOlV-DftOP. 

Pals  maiden-flower,  my  rugged  garden's  gem  t 

Emblem  of  patient  hope — safe  innocence,    1 
Drooping  thy  fair  head  o'er  the  fragile  stem^  ' 

In  yielding  weakness — ^thy  most  sure  defence ; 
Amidst  mild  airs — beneath  illusive  skies. 

Promise  of  the  young  year  1  thou  hadst  thy  birtti  * 
And  thy  first  days  were  gentle.     But  there  rise 
^  Fierce  winds,  and  Idngly  storms  sweep  o'er  the 

earth: 
They  shake  thee,  but  cannot  subdue ;  thy'port'' 

Is  brave  as  meek :  and  still  thy  snowy  crest 
(  Whence  gains  iU  thin  green  stem  such  fixed  support?) 

Sheds  Moh  light  o*er  thy  mother's  gbddened  breast. 
Oh,  let  me  win  whilst  thus  I  gase  on  thee^    i 
Some  glimpse  of  peace,  truth  and  rimplicity.  * 

,.    J.  W.  D.    1 


DIET   AND   MEDICINE.  1 

Variety  of  medicines  b  the  daughter  of  ignorance ; 
and  it  b  not  more  true,  that  many  dishes  have  caused 
many  diseases,  than  thb  b  true,  that  many  medi- 
cines have  eaused  few  cures. — Baeon, 


TO  COBBSSPONDRNTS. 

The  signature  to  the  note  sent  with  the  remarks  on 
Dr  Smith's  <  Philosophy  of  Health  '  should  have  been 
P.  Y.  not  S.  Y.  The  foir  writer  will  accept  our 
thanks  for  the  kind  expressions  in  her  last  commu- 
nication. 

We  have  faith  in  F.  O.  W.  and  he  must  have 
faith  in  us,  and  think  the  best  of  it,  when  we  say 
that  we  cannot  have  the  pleasure  (at  present)  of 
availing  ourselves  of  bb  kind  offer.  With  regard  to 
the  question  he  asks  us  respecting  poetry  or  not 
poetry,  it  is  one  of  a  sort  to  which  we  do  not  like  to 
g^ve  abrupt  answers.  The  samples  might  or  might 
not  be  the  best ;  and  the  answers  might  repress  pro-  . 
per  confidence  or  excite  expectations  too  great  in 
degree.  There  b  a  look  of  something  not  common 
in  the  lines  sent  us.  The  problem  alluded  to  wais 
proposed,  we  conceive,  in  jest. 

The  'Lines  for  an  Album 'have  merit;  but  the 
theology  on  which  they  turn  might  appear  uncharit- 
able to  an  age  which  proposes  to  teach  rather  than  to 
condemn. 

Will  H.  C.  (Deptford)  fovour  us  with  the  grounds 
of  hb  dissent? 

The  approbation  of 
tons. 


Ignotus  b  yery  gratifying 


PBTRAROH   AND   BOOOAOOIO* 

[The  following  interesting  passages,  rebtive  to  these 
illustrious  friends,  are  taken  from  the  book  men- 
tioned in  our  last, — the  <  Lives  of  Eminent  Italians,'— 
the  new  volume  of  Dr  Lardner's  series.  In  charac- 
terizing the  prominent  geniuses  of  literature,  Pe- 
trarch, for  hb  long  and  passionate  devotion  to  one 
object,  maybe  styled  the  Zomt ;  as  Boccaccio,  for^hb 
book  of  stories,  and  hb  earnest,  hearty  way  of  telling 
them,  may  be  called  the  Story-  TdUr.  Tliere  are  few 
things  more  delightful  to  contemplate  than  the  friend- 
ships of  such  extraordinary  men ;  and  the  present 
writer  of  their  lives  has  judiciously  shown  them  in 
that  connexion  as  much  as  possible.] 

TETBJIBCH    AND   TOUNO   BOCCACCIO. 

The  future  author  of  the  *  Decameron ,'Vas  present 
when  Petrarch  was  examined  by  Robert  King  of 
I^ spies,  previous  to  hb  coronation  (as  a  poet)  in  the 
capitoL  King  Robert  was  a  philosopher,  a  physician, 
and  an  astrologer,  but  hitherto  he  had  despised  poetry 
being  only  acquainted  with  seme  Sicilian  rhymes, 
and  a  few  of  the  compositions  of  the  Troubadours. 
Petrarch,  dbcovering  the  ignorance  of  hb  royal 
patron,  took  an  opportunity,  at  the  conclusion  of  hb    jures  me,  ^and  it  b  more  injurious  if  you  doubt  my    Fran  the  Stesm-Prai  of  C.  ft  W.  Ke^ywull,  Littie  Poltenirierert 


We  made  no  objection,  as  our  Correspondent  J.  G. 
supposes,  in  renoarking  that  hb  Joshua's  portrait  by 
himself  b  a  reverse,  as  seen  in  a  mirror.  We  merely 
drew  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  painter's  appear- 
ance, in  propria  persona,  b  a  reverse  of  the  portrait ; 
and  thus  far,  that  the  positive  amount  of  resembbnce 
b  lessened.  J.  G.  thinks  the  reversal  a  beauty.  He 
observes,  that  it  says  as  pUinly  as  if  the  words  were 
bbelled  on  the  picture,  «  Thb  b  the  portrait  of  a 
painter,  painted  by  himself."  It  does  so ;  but  would 
not  the  handling  and  style  have  been  sufficient  testi- 
monies of  hb  Joshua's  autograph  ?  When  the  ancient 
artbt,  calling  at  a  friend's  hoxise,  **  wrote  hb  name  at 
Co,"  it  consbted  of  a  line  drawn  by  a  sweep  of  hb 
brush.  Nobody  would  have  mbtaken  the  hand  of 
Sir  Joshua,  whether  left  or  right. 


LOMDON :    PnUidied  by  H.  Hoopsa,-  PaU  Man  East,  and 
suppUed  to  Country  Agents  by  C.  Knight,  Lttdgata-ftreet. 
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SPRING, 

This  morning  as  we  sat  at  breakfast,  thinking  of  our 
present  artide,  with  our  eyes  fixed  on  a  set  of  the 
British  Poets,  which  stand  us  in  stead  of  a  prospect, 
there  came  by  the  window,  from  a  ehild*s  ▼oiee,  a  cry 
of  «  Wan-fiowers.**    There  had  just  been  a  shower ; 
sundiine  had   followed  it;   and  the  rain,  the  sun, 
the  boy's  voice,  and  the  flowers,  came  all  so  prettily 
together  upon  the  subject  we  were  thinking  of,  that 
in  taking  one  of  his  roots,  we  could  not  help  fancy* 
ing  we  had  receired  a  present  from  Nature  herself^— 
with  a  penny  for  the  bearer.      There  were  thirty 
lumps  of  buds  on  this  penny  root;  their  beauty  was 
yet  to  come;  but  the  promise  was  there,— the  new 
life,— the  Spring,— and  the  rain-drops  were  on  them, 
as  if  the  sweet  goddess  had  dipped  her  hand  in  some 
fbuntain,  and  sprinkled  them  for  us  by  way  of  mes- 
sage ;  as  who  should  say,  «  April  and  I  are  coming," 
'    What  a  beautiful  word  is  Spring  I    At  least  one 
fimeiee  so,  knowing  the  meaning  of  it,  and  being 
used  to  identify  it  with  so  many  pleasant  things.    An 
Italian  might  find  it  harsh ;  and  object  to  the  Sp 
and  the  terminating  consonant ;   but  if  he  were  a 
proper  Italian,  a  man  of  fancy,  the  worthy  country- 
man of  Petrarch  and  Ariosto,  we  would  oonyinoe 
him  that  the  word  was  an  excellent  good  word, 
crammed  as  full  of  beauty  as  a  bud,— and  that  S  had 
the  whistling  of  the  brooks  in  it,  p  and  r  the  force 
and  roughness  of  whatsoerer  is  animated  and  pictur- 
esque, ing  the  singing  of  the  birds,  and  the  whole 
word  the  suddenness  and  salience  of  all  that  is  lively, 
sprouting,  and  new— Spring,  Spring-time,  a  Spring- 
green,  a  Spring  of  water— to  Spring— Springal,  a 
word  for  a  young  man,  in  old  (that  is,  ever  new) 
Xo^ish  poetry,  which  with  many  other  words  has 
gone  out,  because  the  youthfiilness  of  our  hearts  has 
gone  out, — to  come  back  with  better  times,  and  the 
nine-hundreth  number  of  the  London  Journal. 

If  our  Italian,  bemg  very  unlike  an  Italian,  ill- 
natured  and  not  open  to  pleasant  eouTietion,  should 
still  object  to  our  word,  we  would  grow  uncourteous 
in  turn,  and  swear  it  was  a  better  word  than  his  IVt- 
mo-oero,-^ which  is  what  he  calls  Spring— Prima-vera, 
that  is  to  say,  the/r«<  Vtra,  or  Ver  of  the  Latins,  the 
PSmt  (fin^  lonice)  or  Ear  of  the  Greeks;  and  what 
that  means,  nobody  rery  well  knows.  But  why 
JVtmo-Vera?  and  what  is  Seeonda,  or  second  Vera? 
The  word  is  too  long  and  lazy,  as  well  as  obscure, 
compared  with  our  brisk  little,  potent,  obriouib  and 
leaping  ^jpna^,— full  of  all  fountains,  buds,  bhrds, 
sweet-briars,  and  sunbeams. 

**  Leaping,  like  wanton  kids  in  pleasant  spring,* 

says  the  poet,  speaking  of  the  «  wood-bom  people* 
that  flocked  about  fair  Serena.  How  much  better 
the  word  tpring  suits  here  with  the  word  leaping,  than 
if  it  had  been  primO'Vera  t  How  mueh  more  sudden 
ClMm  tht  Sicam-IVM  of  C  A  W.  Rrorauv  Ltttlt  PnliMMrsbmt] 


and  starting,  like  the  boundings'of  the  kids !  IVtmo- 
v€ra  is  a  beautiful  word ;  let  us  not  gainsay  it ;  but 
it  is  more  suitable  to  the  maturity,  than  to  the  very 
springing  of  tpring,  as  its  first  syllable  would  pretend. 
So  long  and  comparatively  languid  a  word  ought  to 
belong  to  that  side  of  the  season  which  is  next  to 
summer.  Vtrf  the  Latin  word,  is  better, — or  rather 
Greek'word ;  for  as  we  have  shown  before,  it  comes 
from  the  Greek, — like  almost  every  good  thing  in 
Latin.  It  is  a  pity  one  does  not  know  what  it 
means;  for  the  Greeks  had  <*  good  meanings"  (as  Sir 
Hugh  Evans  would  say) ;  and  their  Ver,  Veer,  or 
Ear,  we  may  be  sure,  meant  something  pleasant, — 
possibly  the  rising  of  the  sap ;  or  something  eon- 
neeted  with  the  new  air ;  or  with  love ;  for  etymolo- 
gists, with  their  happy  fooilities,  might  bring  it  from 
the  roots  of  such  words.  Ben  Jonson  has  made  a 
beautiful  name  of  its  adjective  (Earinos,  vernal)  for 
the  heroine  of  his  <  Sad  Shepherd,*— 

"Earine,' 
Who  had  her  very  being,  and  her  name* 
With  the  first  knots,  or  buddings  of  the  Spring ;    . 
Bom  with  the  primrose  and  the  violet, 
Or  earliest  roses  blown ;  when  Cupid  smiled, ' 
And  Venus  led  the  Graces  out  to  dance ; 
And  all  the  flowers  and  sweets  in  Nature's  lap    .,], 
Lei^*d  out." 

The  lightest  thoughts  have  their  roots  in  grarity, 
and  the  most  fugitive  colours  of  the  world  are  set  off 
by  the  mighty  back-ground  of  eternity.  One  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  of  so  light  and  airy  a  thing  as  the 
vernal  season  arises  from  the  consciousness  that  the 
world  is  young  agun;  that  the  spring  has  come 
round,  that  we  shall  not  all  cease,  and  be  no  world. 
Nature  has  begun  again,  and  not  begun  for  nothing. 
One  foncies  somehow  that  she  could  not  have  the 
heart  to  put  a  stop  to  us  in  April  or  May.  She  may 
pluck  away  a  poor  little  lifo  here  and  there ;  nay,  many 
blossoms  of  youth,— but  not  all, — not  the  whole 
garden  of  life.  She  pranes,  but  does  not  destroy.  If 
she  did,— if  she  were  in  the  mind  to  have  done  with 
us,— to  look  upon  us  as  an  experiment  not  worth 
gobg  on  with,  as  a  set  of  ungenial  and  obstinate 
compounds  which  refused  to  co-operate  in  her  sweet 
designs,  and  could  not  be  made  to  answer  in  the 
working,— depend  upon  it  she  would  take  pity  on 
our  inc^»ability  and  bad  humours,  and  conveniently 
quash  us  in  some  dismal,  sullen  winter's  day,  just  at 
the  natural  dying  of  the  year,  most  likely  in  Novem- 
ber ;  for  Christmas  is  a  sort  of  Spring  itself,  a  winter- 
flowering.  We  care  nothing  for  arguments  about 
storms,  earthquakes,  or  other  apparently  unseason- 
able interruptions  of  our  pleasures  :-«>we  imitate,  in 
that  respect,  the  magnanimous  indifference,  or  what 
appears  such,  of  the  Great  Mother  herself,  knowing 
that  she  means  us  the  best  in  the  ^rsss/— and  also 


that  we  may  all  get  our  remedies  for  these  evils  in 
time,  if  we  co-operate  as  before  said.  People  in 
South  America  lor  instance,  may  learn  from  expe- 
rience, and  htald  so  as  to  make  a  comparative  nothing- 
of  [those  rockings  of  the  ground.  It  is  of  the  ^off 
itself  that  we  speak ;  and  sure  we  are,  that  with  an 
eye  to  ihat.  Nature  does  not  feel  as  Pope  ventures  to 
says  she  does,  or  sees  **  with  equal  eye  "— 

**  Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurVd, 

And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world." 

He  may  have  flattered  himself  that  he  should  think 
it  a  fine  thing  for  his  little  poetship  to  sit  upon  a 
star,  and  look  grand  in  his  own  eyes,  from  an  eye  so 
very  dispassionate ;  but  Nature,  who  is  the  author  of 
passion,  and  joy,  and  sorrow,  does  not  look  upon 
animate  and  inanimate,  depend  upon  it,  with  the- 
same  want  of  sympathy.  **  A  world"  full  of  leves, 
and  hopes,  and  endeavours,  and  of  her  own  life  and 
loveliness,  is  a  fitr  greater  thing  in  her  eyes,  rest 
assured,  than  a  "bubble ;**  and,  d  foriiori, many  worlds» 
or  a  ''system,"  for  greater  than  the  "atom"  talked  of 
with  so  much  complacency  by  this  divine  little 
whipper-snapper.  Ergo,  the  moment  the  kind 
mother  gives  promise  of  a  renewed  year  with  these 
her  green  and  budding  signals,  be  certain  she  is  not 
gomg  to  falsify  them ;  and  that  being  sure  of  AprO, 
we  are  sure  as  far  as  November.  As  to  our  existence 
any  further,  that,  we  conceive,  depends  somewhat 
upon  how  we  behave  ourselves;  and  therefore  we 
would  exhort  everybody  to  do  their  best  for  the 
earth,  and  all  that  is  upon  it,  in  order  that  it  and 
they  may  be  thought  worth  continuance. 
;  What !  shall  we  be  put  into  a  beautiful  garden, 
and  turn  up  our  noses  >t  it,  and  call  it  a  "  vale  oC 
tears,"  and  all  sorts  of  bad  naittes  (helping  thereby  to 
make  it  so),  and  yet  confidently  reckon  that  Nature 
will  never  shut  it  up,  and  have  done  with  it,  or  set 
about  forming  a  better  stock  of  iuhabiUnts  ?  Recol- 
lect, we  beseech  you,  dear  "Lord  Woridly  Wiseman," 
and  you, "  Sir  Having,"  and  m>  Udy  "  Greedy,"  that 
there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  man  was  not 
always  an  inhabitant  of  this  vejy  fashionable  world, 
and  somewhat  larger  globe;  and  tliat  perhaps  the 
resident  before  ],him  was  only  of  an  inferior  species 
to  ourselves  (odd  as  you  may  think  it),  who  could 
not  be  brought  to  know  what  a  beautiful  place  he 
lived  in,  and  so  had  another  chance  given  him  in  a 
different  shape.  Good  heavens!  If  there  were 
none  but  SKre  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  city-moi, 
and  soldiers,  upon  esrth,  and  no  poets,  readers,  and 
milk-maids  to  remind  us  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  Nature,  we  really  should  begin  to  tremble  for 
Almack's  and  Change  Alley  about  the  20th  of  next 
October! 
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HOl^    ARB    'VTB 


TO    GBT 
MARRIED  7 


KAPPXLT 


This  U  really  a  very  interesting  question.  A  truce 
then  for  the  next  fi^e  minutes  to  politics;  let  tha 
Whigs  and  the  Tories  worry  each  otber  as  much  as 
they  pltase,  but  lit  us,  taking  no  head  to  the  state  of 
Parliament^  think  •  littlt  abo«t  omr  domestic  afiairs. 
Since  tterybody  marries — or  may  marry— I  had 
almost  said,  ought  to  marry,  it  is  surely  worth  con- 
sidering what  the  necessary  conditions  may  Im  for 
obtaining  that  which,  I  take  it  for  granted,  ereryone 
promises  himself  in  marrying,  nameljt.  aQ  increased 
degree  of  comfort  and  happmess.  I  may  be  told 
that  it  .&.  not  only  quke  kOa,  btU  tliat  k  amaoks^a 
litda  of  prewmptiop,  to  pratand  to  imtroct  paoplft 
in  iba  road  to  felicity }  that  ereryone  judges  pretty 
oorrectly  in  what  relates  to  himself,  and  therefore 
may  be  safoly  left  to  work  out  his  own  happiness, 
after  hit  own  msnmr.  I  have  only  to  say,  that  I 
dWaim.  M  idea  «f  teaefakig ;  I  only  wish  to  route 
altantion  tm  the  importanee  of  a  suhjeet  tliatnaarly 
oonoems  the  well-being  of  every  member  of  the  giaat 
human  fomily. 

However  knowing  people  may  be  in  erery-day  and 
worldly  matters,  I  am  not  disposed  to  admit  that 
they  are  so  cleaer  in  the  management  of  thi»affiar  of 
matrimony,  as  is  commonly  imagined.  Efnry  per- 
aon,  male  or  fomale,  has  the  power  of  determining 
£ar  himself  tfa»  ttpo  material  and  prdiminary  ques- 
tions:—-fintlyrwhecber  he  will:  be  marnad  or  not? 
aecondly  (if  the  first  be  answered,  affirmalivaly)^  to 
whom  will  he  be  married  ? 

Having  this  power,  then,  if  people  knew  what  was 
gboi  for  them,  there  would  be  no  unhappy  marriages ; 
bfut-theroaro  unloippy  matrices :  therefore  they  do 
not  knoew  what  iaigood  for  tham.   Not  ovAy  avo  there 
some  unhappy  marriages,  but  these  are  uafovtiinataly 
a  great  many — in  short,  it  is  no  use  blinking  the 
question,  there  u  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  that  is 
otherwise.    Matrons,  with  a  large  family  of  daughters 
t»e8taUish,*may  bristle  up,  and  look  iiline  at  such 
an.  insinuation,  and  their  husbands  loudly  and  fierei^ 
deny  it     Thb  is  but  natural;  they  hare  go4  into -a 
scrape,  and  would  foin  have  companions  in  misfortune. 
I  hope  no  one  suspects  me  of  a  design  to  treat  this 
subject  with  levity.      IT  anything  T  rosy  have  dropt 
has  given  rise- to  this  impression,  I  am-  sorry  for  it — 
tha  intention  ia  forthest  from  my  thoughts^     It  ia  too 
8^  a  subject  to  be  discussed  for  the  sake  of  amuse- 
ment ;  if  one  jests  upon  it,  he  but  acts  like  the  child 
who  grins  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  is  weeping. 

But  to  resume.  This  cat-and-dog  like  sute  of 
tliing%~-tfais  univeraal  misery,  is  owing,  in  many 
eases,  not  to  the  eator  of  judgment,  whteh  we  shall 
presently  have  to  consider,  but  to  not  judging  at  all. 
I  heard,  the  other  day,  of  a  man,  in  a  humble  walk 
of  life,  who  married  a  woman  for  no  other  earthly 
roason  (aocoiding  to  bis  own  admission)  than  becaase 
she  had  a  pretty  foot  and  anole-l^-ahe  wa%  otherwise, 
both  physically  and  morally  deformed.. 

I  knew  a  young  lady,  who  was  led  to  the  altar 
fit>m  a  boarding-school,  and  who  confessed,  that  she 
beeame  a  wife  in  order  that  she  might  be  at  liberty  to 
Uo  in  bed  at  long  as  she  ploasad  in  the  morning,  and 
have  buttered  toast  for  breakfas**      People  of  the 
worid  would  laugh  no  doubt  at  the  idea  of  being  ac- 
tuated by  motives  so  whimsically  absurd.     But  let 
us  see  if  they  act  a  whit  more  wisely  themselves.    It 
OMTOOt  be  denied  that  some  of  them  marry  exclu- 
iifoly  for  wealth.     This  is  to  (isH  into  the  mistlike  of 
the  man  who>.  finding  chat  an  af^le^pic!  was  improved 
by  the  adhibition  of  a  ^oince,  caused  a  pie  to  be 
made  intirely  of  quinces.      Others  are  attracted  by 
pertonal  beauty.     This  is  no  better.     Voyagers  tell 
ua  that,  though^  wlien  ffrat  they  near  the  shores  of 
India,  their  scnaas  me  intoKicaied  ^  the  delioioos 
odours  of  the  flowers  with  whiob  the  land  is  covered; 
yet,  ia  a  short  time,  they,  not  only  regard  thio  fra- 
grance with  indifference,  but  cease  altogether  to  per- 
ceive it. 

It  may  be  said,  that  all  this  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose ;  that  these  are  people  who  do  not  exercise 
their  reasoning  faculties,  and  have  no  business  to 
expect  to  be  happy. 


•  U  may  ho  so»  Thum  are  other%  oeitainly,  who. 
daqyising  aHiM  beasty,  and  silver,  and  gold,  know 
that  there  is  something  else  more  necessary  to  hap- 
piness in  the  married  state,  and  take  great  pains  to 
obtai»iti  but^  as  thesr  pains  are  so  often  taken  in 
irain,  wo  moat  suppose  that  the  efforU  arc  appUed  in 
o  wrong  dirtetion. 

Tha   fact  is  one  of  evory  day  observation,  that 
there  are  many  very  amiable  people,  endowed  ap- 
parently with  every  requisite  for  making  themselves 
and  others  happy,  but  who,  nevertheless,  being  in- 
considerately join«>d  together,  are  not  so.     They  are 
Biiigoiij  hot  oo*  haBHpt     ThoydwuoT  rarin-cdli- 
play  of  their  wretobodness,  like  the  beggar  who 
exposes  his  ulcer  to  excite  the  pity  of  the  crowd ; 
OB  the  ooutiaiy*  tfao^koep*s  strietrwatch  overthem- 
selios.  lest  dio  fotal  seomt  should  esaape— but  it  is 
not^t  cannot  ba  hidden.     Of  eonrse  they  never 
quarrel — they  have  too  much  good  sense — ^too  mueh 
proper  pride ;  besides,  it  would  not  be  worth  while ! 
In  spite  of  all  their  evenness  of  temper  and  mental 
diicipHne,  there  iratfll  some  unaoeountable  jar,  and 
diasoB—eo  ki^thoir-soaial  being.— Ifloa  oortain.nraaioal 
instruments,,  whiah  most,  betmy  thoimperfeelion  of 
their  const  ruction,  when  the  chords  are  perfectly  ia 
tune.    Reflecting  upon  this,  is  it  not  fikir  to  conclude 
that  some  fundamental  error  has  crept  into  all  the  cal- 
oulmiooa  of  rsasoDupon  "OAb  sufa|iect,  and  ritiated  the 
whole  proeeas?    It  is ;  and  thia  enor  lies,  I  fiiwdy 
believoi  in  the.  prevailing,  notion  that,  in  a  partner 
for  life,  we  should  require,  before  all  ^things,  a  ami- 
larity  of  tastes,  habits,  and  disposition.     This  I  take 
to  be  the  fktal  mistakci  and  so  long  as  it  is  persisted 
in,tl  see  no  end  to^tbeoviL    My  belfef  is^  that  the  oon» 
tinuation-ctf  aimiaetly  0Md  uodoMtoBding  botwoen 
husband  and.wife-^Mui  understanding  that  will  bear 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  world — depends  upon  their 
beingldistinguished  firom  each  other  by  the  possession 
of  opponte  qualUU* — upon  their  being  as  unlike  each 
other  as  possible. 

The  common  opinion  referred  to  may  have  arisen 
from  obserring  that  a  similarity  of  tastes,  habits,  and 
dispositions'  (whedier  good  or  had)  is  apt  to  draw 
young  peo^O'  of  diffHoot  oaobet^  together,  and  give 
birth  to  love,  or  something.resemhling  it;  and  there  is 
said  to  be  sympathy  between  them.  .  But  this  love. has 
no  stamina,  no  quality  of  endurance  ;  and  as  to  the 
sympathy,  the  less  we  have  to  do  with  it,  perhaps, 
the  better. 

I  do  not  attach  much  value  .to  proverbial  sayings 
and  saws,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  ad- 
duce a  good  many  that  appear  to  bear  me  out;  such, 
for  example,  as^  **  Love  matehea  ore  seldom  happy 
ones;"  and  <*  la  marrying,  it  is  best  to  bc^n  with  a 
liule  aversion,**  &c  I  only  mention  these  here  to 
show  that  I  am  urging  no  new-fangled  theory— the 
principle  is  known,  but  disregarded. 

To  make  myself  better  understood,  I  will  relate 
an  old  nursery  tale : — 

It  chanced,  that  once  upon  a  time,  a  small  stream 
that  crossed  a  public  road,  becamo  so  swolto  by  con- 
tinued rains,  as  to  aasume  almost  the  appeamnee  of 
a  river ;  and  so,  as  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  step 
across  it  as  heretofore,  loose  stones  were  placed  so  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  cause-way  from  side  to  side.     The 
first   travellers  who  approached  tSter  these  things 
had  happened,  were  two  who  were  both  lame  alike, 
and  who  hod  joined  oompaay^somewheroon  Ihe  road, 
and  agreed  to  travel  together.     WeU^  whan  they  got 
to  the  edge  of  the  water  .course,  they,  endeavoured 
to  cross  by  the  stepping  stones,  but  this  they  found 
to  be  no  easy  matter ;  being  both   lame,  each   had 
enough  to  do  to  take  eare  of  hiassidry  and  could  lend 
ao  help  to  the  other..    The  teaalft  wm  that  they  both 
foU  into  the  water,  and  were  obliged  to  wade  to  the 
opposite  side,  where  they  continued  their  journey» 
grumbling  at  the  stream  and  at  each  other.    The  next 
who  attempted  the  passage,  were  two  travellers  who 
•wttre  both  bKnd,  and  who  met>wlth  a  pimllMr  mishap. 
Just  OB  tkese  last  wero  scroaablmg  outoC  tho^as*er, 
there  came  up  two  others  of  a  mom  promiaingappeov- 
am^e:  tbey  were,  both  young,  strong,  and  full  of  spirits, 
and  you  would  have  supposed  that  so  trifling  an  impo- 
£ment  In- their' way,  as  the  brook,  would  have  been 


easily  surmounted ;  but  they  shared  no  better  fate 
than  their  predecessors.  Too  self-subsistant  — too  inde- 
pendent of  each  other — each  confided  in  his  own 
strength  and  dexterity,  and  scorned  to  receive  while 
he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  offbr  assistance    Thus, 
rushing  togother  upon  the  narrow  and  uneven  path* 
they  jostled  violently  on  the  way,  and  were,  like  the 
others^  predpitetod  into  the  stream.     The  story  goea 
on  to  say,  that  the  next  who  came  up,  and  who  were 
the  first  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  opposite  side 
without  accident,  were  two  way-fiirers  who  had  tra- 
velled a  long  way  very  cheerfully  together.     One 
wootoU^  atnmg^  and*oetivO|  but  qmto  bliiid;  the 
otfaorrwas,  ov  the  contrary,  of  a^diminutiva  and  foeMit 
frame,  but  his  eyes  were  piercing  as  the  falcon's 

Ihey  advanced  without  hesitation  to  pass  the  stream; 
for  they  knew  that,.  HiOQgh  neither  singly  could 
accomplish  the  task,  yet,  together,  and  confiding  ia 
each  other,  no  harm  could  come  to  them ;  the  blind 
one  relying  upon  his  bright-eyed  companion  to  point 
out  the  best  places,  whereupon  he  might  set  hii  htt, 
and  the  weak-one  fooUng  quite  suiw  that  tab*  atMOg 
friond  would  never,  for  hia  own'  aalM»,  eeloflN  tbi 
fina  grasp  with  which  he  hugged  him  to  his  side. 

The  drift  and  moral  of  this  story  will,  firom  what 
has  been  already  said,  be  sufficiently  obvious.  We 
are  most  of  us,  indeed,  feeble  or  dimsigbted  creatures, 
not  ibrraed  to  stand  alone,  or  buffist  along*  tbr  rag<- 
gedpath  of  Klb^witbout  some  firiondiy  abodldor  to 
leon  on<»4ome  ana  to  ding  to*  We  must  aeleety 
then,  a  companion  by  whose  side  to  toil— alwaya 
bearing  in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  that  as  it  is 
impossible,  so  is  it  quite  unnecessary,  that  our  ftAhiw 
pilgrim  should  be  aitogetber  free  firom  fadhrmity  $md 
oftor.  All  that !»  muiauaijf  ia^  that  he  shoidd  aoi 
bo  obnoxious  to  the  aanu  Inficmities,  errors,  and  pre 
judioesas  ourselves-^that  he  should  so  far  form  a 
contrast  to  ourselves,  as  to  be  strong,  precisely  in 
those  points  where  we  are  weak,  and  weak  lAeiw  we 
are  strong ;  in  order  that  a  want  and  a  oonadowo 
BOSS  of  mutual  support  and  assistanoe,  be  oonstantly 
present  to  both. 

F.  C.  M. 

•  ^^*  Our  correspondent  has  started  an  interesting 
but  perplexing  subject  for  reflection  ;  and  wHl  not 
wonder  if  we  think  he  his  Ihiled,  like  othets,  ineufr- 
ting  the  Gordian  knot.  "  The  fable  he  has  tol4  aks ! 
•will  baldly  enable  the  morally  and  intelleotually  in- 
firm to  discover,  much  less  to  acknowledge  their 
respective  deficiencies.  The  question  between  the 
conflicting  parties  will  still  be,  which  tt  the  lame  or 
the  blind,  and  which  has  the  greater  need  of  the 
otfaer'a  assistaaoe. 


Kxrv.-i- wifiLiAM  Am  oAWBmMtmm-  saAia* 
[We  take  tiiiB  edifying  sample  of  Cwouiaatoadhl 
Erideneo  fi»m  the  'Shrty  Curioua Naraatirea *  (be- 
fore-mentioned), the  oompiler  of  which  quotes  it 
from  the  *  Theory  of  Presumptive  Proot*  Pre- 
sumptive proof  is  really  a  very  presumptxious  person- 
age, and  his  circumstantial  evidence  frequently  de- 
serves to  have  a  halter  bronght  rouad  its-owh  nook* 
People  circumstantially  found  guilty  ought,  we 
think,  at  the  very  worst,  to  undergo  only  a  circum- 
stantial hanging.  A  gallows  should  be  peraded 
round  them ;  the  executioner  should  make  a  circuit- 
ous pretence  of  turning  them  off;  and  the  bj^ 
ttaadeas  should  exotaimi  **  There  yo^s  are^  not  pod- 
tively  hung — but  you  are  circumstantially ;— you  ina^ 
presume  that  you  are  dead  ;— the  proof  of  your  being 
so  is  not  direct ;  but  strong  symptoms  of  an  execu- 
tion are  round  about  you ;— you  may  say  that  yOu 
have  been  in  very  hanging  cireumstanoes." 

We  lake  poor  WSIIiara  Shaw  to  have  boea  ae  very 
pleasant  fiither;  and  his  aafortunato  daaghter  (poo- 
haps  in  consequence  of  a  violent  bringing-up)  was 
furious  and  vindictive.  But  their  characters  must 
-have  been  known;  —a  surgeon  should  have  been 
able  to  distinguish  between  a  throat  cut  by  the 
deceased's  own  hand,  and  by  that  of  another  person; 
and  the  groans  and  exclamations  of  a  highly  prcbabfe 
easeideought  not  to  have  boon  eoooi»aodin«o.wddttKa 
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of  murdeir,  not  ev«ii  with  a  skkrt  spotted  with  blood* 
e«peciaUy  lu  the  ^pots  torn  <<mt  to  have  been  owiqg 
to- what  the  man  said«    But  the  cinyilctons  kill  hioiy 
and  then  w&ve  a  flag  over  his  .grave,  by  «aj  ^  jcetn- 
goUog  his  innocenceJ     There  is  something  in  this 
action  ludiorouily  of  a  piece  ^mth  the  rest  of  the 
fplly ;  though  the  instinct  was  a  ^ood.  one^  and  the 
poor  people  must  have  been  vei^  sorry.     We  believe 
there  will  be  no  great    haste  to  hang  any  more 
criminals  upon  circumstantial  evidence,   after   the 
publication  of  works-tif  *lfaiB  kind,  and  the  fate  of 
the  unfortunate  Eliza  Penning.] 
"WiLiiAH  Shaw  (says  our  au^ority)  was  an  up- 
bolsterer  at  Ediiibur^,  in  the  year  1721.     He  had 
a  daughter,  Catherine  Shaw,  who  lived  with  him. 
She  enoeraaged  4be  'addMsses  -of  John  Lawson,  a 
J0mU«,<to  whom  WiUiam  Shaw  deelaied  the  most 
.ia8«|Miabla  oh^c^ionfi,  aUegbg  him  to  be  a  proAigiite 
ymr^  «>u»  addiofcad.to  every  kind  of  dlss^MHioo. 
JEie  waa  ferittddOKthe  hdnoe ;  but  the.  daughter  eoft- 
tinuing  to  see  ifaim  elandestiDtly*  the  iaftbeiv  on  the 
.  iU«ova]7,:k^therstaotly  confined. . 
'     WiHSam  Shav  had,  for  same  -tiaocw  pressed  his 
tdM(ghter-to.rae«ipeitbe<addireMB  of  a  son  of  Aleaan- 
^der  Sobeitsoe»  a  friend  and  neighbour^   and  4Hie 
evening,  .beiag'vcry 'urgent  withihertthereon*  she  pe- 
amsptonly  TsftsBd,  dtduing  she  ipscfrised  death  tto 
teiag  young  Bobettsonfs  wctft.     The  father  gfew  en- 
sagad,  and  the  (daughter  more  ipoattive ;  :so  that^the 
.  mest  ysionate  .ewp  lassiens  jorose  ton  both  9ides»>aad 
ttibe  4POfds,   bofbkMi^  mm§lfy,  and  dmiik,   wete  fre- 
^pientfy  pronDuncad  fby  ithe  daughter  I     At  leQgjdilhe 
•  laft'her,  loqldng  (the- doer  aider  faim. 
'    The  greatest  part  Of  the  -buildings  at  Edhfburgb 
'tfre*fbrmedt>n^heplan  of  *the  cShambers  in  ourittns 
-cf  court ;  so  that  nmny&milias  inhabit  irxnns  on 'the 
aame  floor,  having  all  one  common  staircase.    'Wil- 
'Mam  Shaw  dwett  in  one  ef  thesS)  and  a  single'<par- 
4itimi(Ottly divided-bbepaftment  fretti thai sf  .^fomes 
Mdtfiflon,  a.w«tehiaaie*malB8r.     Thk-nsantfaadjin- 
dtotinody  oveyheard'thc  oonversataen  «nd  ^uanalHie- 
tsreen  Oatberine  Shaw  and  her  &ther,  but  waaipar- 
^ticularly  atruek  with  the  ^aepotition  of  the  above 
<wordB,  ihe  having  pronouneed  them  loudly  •and  <em- 
pholioally  1   «For  some  little  time  after  the  ^Mtmr  ^itas 
gone  out,  all  was  silent,'but  pcesent>y  MortiMm  heard 
^several  gn>ans   from  the  daughter.    'Alarmed, 'he 
lanto'soma.of  h»  neighbours  ^ader  the  sane -roof. 
These,  entering  Morrison's  room,  end  listening  at- 
tentively, not  only  beard  the  groans,  but  disthietly 
'lieerd 'Catherine  Shaw,  two  or  three  times,  fidnfly 
exclaim — **  Cruel  father,  thou  art  the  cause  of  'my 
tbaihf  **    jatniok  with  this,  they  flenr.to^be  door  of 
flfaaiw^  aputment;   they  knodEcd— 4io  answer  was 
.gieen.     The  iknooking  -was  stUl  repea«ed...«elill  jio 
anaanr.      Suspielons  >had .  before  -ariseB  against  ^e 
Juher.;  they  wen  now  confirmed:  a  eonstaUewas 
pfaeured,  an  entranea  focaedt;  Catlam'ne»was  feoad 
fwekfl-ing  in  bar  blood,  and  the  fiUal  knife  by  her 
nde  1     She  wm  alive,  butspeecblesa;  but»  on  qaas- 
tiooing  her  asite  owmg  her  .daath.to  her  fiuhar,  was 
jnit.able  to  make. a  motion  with  hen  head,  appastntly 
in  the  affitmatiiie^  and>expiied« 

Jutt  at  the  critical  moment,  William  Shaw -returns 
and  enters*  'Ute  room.  AH  '  eyes  are  on  faim !  *He 
sees  his  neighbours-and  a  constable  in -his  apartment, 
and  seems  much  disordered' thereat ;  but,  at  the  sight 
df  his  daughter' he  turns  pale,  trembles,  and -is  ready 
to  sink.  Thcfint  surprise,  and  the  succeeding  hor- 
ror, leave  little  doUbt  uf  hb  guilt  -in  the  breasts  of 
the  beholders;  and  even  -that  little  is  done  away  on 
.the  constable  discovering  that  .the  shiitvof  WiHiam 
Shaw.is  bloody. 

I  He  was  instantiy^burried  befbrea  magistrate,  and, 
vpon  thedepositioiis  of  aU  the  parties,  committed  to 
priMB  on  suspioiaii.  lie  was  ahortly  after  brought 
40  trlal>  when,  in  his  deflmee,  he  aeknowledged  the 
landng  'confinad  *his  daughter  to  pvevent  her  inter- 
cooxoB  adth  Lawaen ;  that  he  bad  fVeqoentiy  insisted 
•B  her  narryhig  RobenawsaBd-thathe  had-quar- 
lellad  with  bar  on  the  aubject  the  evening  she 
was  found  murdered,  as  the  witness  Morrison  had 
4»peied :  but  be  aeerred,  that  he  left  his>dai|ghter 
and^hat  the  fab#d;fiiaBd 


upon  .his  shirt  was  these  in  oonsef  uanoe  of  vhjft  hspriqg 
bled-himself  some  days  he£Dra»  aad'the  bandtigeJ^e- 
oomung  uBtied.  These  assertions  ^id  not  "wci^  a 
frather  with  the,  jury,  ashen  opposed  to  the-stxoiig 
circumstantial  evidence  of  the<daugbter*s  eiqnoMiQniy 
of  "barbarity,  ciueltyi  death,'*  and  of  ''ecuelrfatber^ 
thou  art  .the  cause  of  my  death,'*— .4egethev  with  tthat 
iqiparently  .affirmsyLlve  laotion  with  her  head,  and^of 
the  blood  .so  seemingly  proudentially  discovered 'On 
theffiuher's  shirt.  On  these  several  copampiqg  cir- 
ounstaaceSvwaB  William  Shi^v  fbund^uilty,  wasese- 
outed,aad  was  haqged  in  chains^ at  X«eith  Walk, in 
Kovember  1721. 

Wee  theca  a  person  in  Ediabuif^  who  believed 
the^Attfaer  gaiMess  ?  Ko,  not  one  I  notwithstandiBg 
his  latest  words  at  the  gaNows  vere^  ^  I  am  innocent 
ef  my  daughter's  muider."  But  in.  August  1722, 
asiajman,  who  had  -becoiDe  the  poaiessor  of 'tho'lsse 
•  ^itiUkm  ^9m^»  apartateats,  was  rahnnaging  by 
ehanee^n  the  ohamberwihetc  Oatheiine  Shawidiad, 
he  aocidentaUy  pereehed a  paper  iUlen  iutaaoawty 
OB  one  side «f  the  ebimney.  It^grae  lokkd  as  a-lat- 
ter,  which, -on  openiag,  eentained  the  iioilowsng  »*- 
**  fiarbaaosn  Bstfaei^  your  eruelty  in  having  patat 
oat  of  my  pawer  'ever  >to  join  >niy^te  to  that -of  the 
•only  man  I  eould  love,  aad  tysannioally  isaisiiBg 
upea  wff  'marrying  one  whom  I  always  hated,  has 
made  me  form  a  resolution  to  put  an  end  to  an  easst- 
ence  which  is  bceome  a  iaurthen  to  me.  Xdoubt  not 
I  shall  find  mercy  in  another  world ;  for  sure  no  be- 
nevolent 'Being  can  nequire  that  I  should  any  longer 
live  >in  torment  to  myself  in  this !  My  death  I  lay 
to  your  charge:  .when  yon  read  this,  consider  70ur- 
eelf  as  the  inhuman  wretch  that  plunged  the  murder- 
ous -knife  into  the 'bosomof  the unhappy-«-*OAVRE- 
aiffe  Sha'w.** 

This  leUer  being  shown,  the  hand- writing  was  re- 
cognized and  avowed  to  be  Catherine  Shaw's  by  many 
of  her  relaUons  and  friends.  It  became  the  public 
talk ;  and  the  magistracy  of  Edinburgh,  on  a  scru- 
tiny, being  convinced  of  its  authenticity,  they  ordered 
the  body  of  William  Shaw  to  be  taken  from  the  gib- 
bet, and  given  to  his  family  for  interment ;  and,  as 
the  only  reparation  to  his  memory  and  the  honour  of 
hb  surviving  relations,  they  caused  a  pair  of  colours 
to  be  waved  over  his  grave,  in  token  of  hb  innocence. 


THOUGHTS  ON  i.An0UAaa. 
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^^o  II. 

I  no  not  think  that  anything  I  have  advanced,  or 
mean  to  advance,  ^on  the  sul^}ect  of  language,  will 
^ive  umbrae  either  to  the  philolpgist  or  to  the,pQet. 
With  the:forner  I  agree  in  loving  -  hb  atudy,  though 
little  quaiifisd  to  esttmate  its  beautae%  -or  do  justice 
to  its  importance.  With  the  lalter,  I  share. hb  gra- 
titude.towards  the  eloquent  **  interpreter,"  the  -gntit 
oigan  of  the  reason  and  the  imefinatiaB,  without 
whiah  we  were  little  dbtinguishable  from  t^  beasts 
of  the  field;  wUk  which  we  are  what  we  are,  and 
may  be  what  we  would.  But  I  think  we  are  too.  apt 
toTtransfer  to  the  aeeount  ef  langaage  praiaea  that 
belong  of  right  to  the  understanding  only,  and  to 
conceive,  when  some  remote  and  esqubite  o^jtet  b 
brought  suddenly^  and  as  if  by  miracle^  into  the 
fbcua  of  our  perception  by  nothing  more  than  a  sin« 
gle  stroke  of  the  poetic  wand,  that  the  magic  .b  in 
the  language,  and  not  in  ourselves.;  and  then,. on  the 
other  band,  we  deal  with  .it  too  much  as  with  a  fis- 
vorite ;  andiieeauseit  is  our  perpetual  companion  and 
helpmate,  and  flatten  us  with  its  ready  services,  we 
are.  blind  to,  or  reluetantly  adnut»its  manifold  ofieoaes 
and.  inaoirigible  iWwti. 

In  nnyJast  chapter  leoasiderad  a- few  of  these  of 
the.moia  obvious  kiod^aad,  1  propose  to  posh  those 
oouidBratioBi  snwowhsf  furtfier  hercoftat.  Butt  In 
the^mesiKtinie,  perhope  a  ifiiw  oheei!vatic*ie  ea  the 
origin  e/  yreyaayf  wiU  ^B>t  he  ^unae>nptnbip  to  the 
Aeador.  I  will.tlwnafoae  tb^  him  to  .eonaydar  me 
beet  ( to asBapaiB great  tbiogs  vnth  saiaU>aa  ikovk- 
iag  after  the  manner  jrf  the  tpSe  .pBat%  who,.at  fivt 
aattuig  0Mt,tBsh  tBtattbe/iBiddfo'Of  thiil0i>btit  ina- 


s^ntiy  take  eqcaaioB  to  eelate  tK>»e  .oiaeumstanoes  af 
a  preyious  dalcw  vpraper  for  the  Keader  to  know, 
though  4>ot  equaUy  saitahle.fbr  aa^eBordium. 

Xattie  joHi  ^be  gathered  Mcoaoeming  the  origin  ef 
hinguage)  and,  feptanatcAy,  the  qtwstion  b  not  one 
of  much  t>iattica]    impprtaace,   ttwHigh   a  <;urioas 
eubjcct  fdr  cenjeelure.     The  fii«orite   theory,   that 
wovds-at  first  were  imhattve  sounds,  suggested  "by 
tlie  stature  «nd  prepertiea'of  their  objects,  b -plan- 
sible,  4nit,  except  in  a  very  Kmited  sense,  I  "venture 
to  think  not  well  founded.     That  a  rushing  stream 
aheald  receive  a  aame  signifieant  of  the  qaalHy  of 
its  sound,  OP  that  the  vofees  of  birds  and  other  airi- 
mals,  as  well  as  the  noise  of  winds,  of  the  sea,   of 
thunder,  &e.,  shcmld  gfve  rise  to  words  imitative  of 
their  diflR^rent  tones  and  modulations,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  suppose.  But  your  naked  savage  has  something 
else  to  do  than  to  invoke  nightingales  and  solfloquise 
on  waterfalls';  he  has  to  cut  his  daily  fiiggot  from  a 
tree,  that  says  nothing — to  prepare  his -meal  on  some 
**'mlmU  sUme.**     Letns,  indeed,  make  every  reason- 
able allowance  for  analogy   and  the  association  of 
ideas ;  let  us  grant  h  possible  that  some  of  the  nice 
metapbysicid  relations  existing  between   sound  and 
sight— .sound  and  touch,  &c.,  may  have  been  seized 
upon  by  the  mmd,  and  turned  to  account  in  lan- 
guage,-even  in  the  earliest  stage  (though  Professor 
Person  tetk  ns  that  our  first  fathers  were  plain  men 
who '*^erifod  a  spade  a -spade*');   stiN,  allowing  all 
this,  oan^  we  suppose  that  the  -whole  of  inanimate 
natnre  'was  christened  after  this  manner  ?^~that  the 
most  hidden  and  eubtle  properties  of  things,  in  this 
way,  became  their  title  to  a  name,  among  savages? 
But,  it  may 'be  said,  there  are  Hew  substantive  things 
wihich  do  not  produce^some  kind  of  sounds  when  put 
into  motion.     This  is  trae,  but  to  proceed  on  this 
ground,  we  must  needs  assume  that -such  evidences 
in    every    case  preceded  the   nomenclature.      But 
wouM  the  tree  be  sure  to  receive  its  appellation  in 
a  high  wind?   would  there i)e  no  Elusion  to  the 
stone  before  it  was  heard  whixshTg  through  the  air? 
would  the  faggots  remain  anonymous  till  they  crack- 
led hi  the  fire? 

If  I  cannot  agree  with  the  assertors  of  an  imita- 
tive origin,  neither  can  I  assent  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who  save  themselves  a  world  of  difficulty, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  throw  an  air  of  sanctity 
over  their  cause,  by  making  language  a  matter  of 
divine  revelation.  And  I  dissent,  not  merely  because 
there  is  no  authority  for  such  an  opinion,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  in  the  Mosaic  history,  nor  because  the 
following  verse  in  Genesis  (chap,  ii,  v.  19)  would 
seem  pretty  plainly  to  annoimce  the  contrary — 

**  And  OBt  of  the  ground  the  i.ord  Grod  fiormed 
enofj  beast  of  the  field,  and  eaery  fbwl  of  the  air ; 
and  bro^ghtthem  unto  Adam  to  ^sss  u)hot  he  wmld 
talUhtm:  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  Using 
cseature,  ihtit^iofu  tie-nam^  thtrnqf*-^-^ 
but  I  dissent,  par%  for  the  reason  alraedy  arged'by 
those  who  hare  ceaibated  en  the  saaie  aide, -vis.  that 
if  language  -had  been  a  direct  gjilk  from  God,  it 
would  inure  been  a  perfect' instnuaent,  €ir  one  at 
kest  of  much  gieatcr  perfeetian  tfaea  it  is  er  ever-  has 
been  (to  wthtch  .may  be  added,  that  it  would  have 
been  most  perfect  «a  U$  hegkmimgj  aad  areuld  vatber 
have  lost  than  gained  power  as  it  descended  firom  its 
first  possessors,  whereas  the  reverse  is  the  fiset),  and 
partly,  .because  I  do- not  see  the  difnut  viwdiet  modua. 
For  is  there  not  a  much  simpler  aoceunt  of  ths 
osigiB  of  language,  nearer  heme.?  Obserwa  little 
baby  at  the  age  when  it  first  b^gios  .to  be  sensible 
that  it  has  a  tongue.  How  it  delights  to  rattle  out 
a  ouacessien  of  easy  s^^kbles,  witheat  any  other 
atgept  or  meaning' than,  ita  own  amosemant.  It. talks 
to  Its  coral,  it  talks  to  its  cradle,  every  new  object 
.  aoeites^it  totsdk.  Do  we  not  eee  in  this  an  evidence 
'Of  a  etrang<  natural  instinet?  If  this  were  merely  an 
act  of  imltatienconsequent  upon  hearing  the  voices 
of  grown  people,  it  would  be  aeeompanied  with  other 
aets.orimitation  provoked  in  a  sianhur  manner.  But 
this  loitering,  and  this  artiauktmn  of  syllablas, 
tabeeplaoe^ong'befiire  the  development' of  any  regu- 
lar power.of  obaervation.  N^  4he  iostkiot  o£  the 
aUld4aao4oaBBdulteialBdysoaeeBh»taod4iaddlad  op 
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with  the  moTmiMnts  of  txpcrbnoe  and  the  •Aeti  of 
example,  that  we  oan,  ai  it  were,  only  natoh  a  tran- 
sient and  imperfeot  glimpte  of  Nature  ai  she  here 
momentariljr  appears  to  us.  And  yet  this  glimpse,  I 
think,  is  sufficient  to  set  our  doubu  at  rest  on  one  or 
two  points.     It  may  satisfy  us,  perbapsr— 

1st.  That  we  are  sent  into  the  world  with  the 
seeds  of  this  fiwulty  within  us,  and  that  it  is  as  muoh 
a  part  of  our  instinct  to  use  the  tongue  and  the 
▼oioe  in  those  articulations  and  inflexions  that  have 
their  aooompUsbment  in  speech,  as  it  is  to  apply  the 
hands,  the  arms,  the  legs,  &c.  to  the  several  uses  (or 
which  they  are  designed  by  Fhnridence. 

2d.  That  there  is  a  propensity  to  accompany 
every  new  discovery,  by  which  I  mean  the  first  tight 
of  every  new  object,  with  some  exclamation. 

drd.  That  this  excUunation  is  not  imitative,  except 
in  a  rare  and  very  limited  sense. 

4th.  That  it  is  for  the  most  part  purely  capricious 
and  accidental,  admitting  of  no  critical  inquiry,  ex- 
cept as  concerns  the  superior  iiscility  of  utterance  of 
certain  syllables  or  sounds. 

5th.  That  the  syllable  or  sound  thus  uttered  be- 
comes a  name  for  the  object  which  called  it  forth. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  propositions  (to  which 
this  chapter  will  be  confined),  it  may  be  objected  by 
the  upholders  of  the  divine  origin,  that  if  the  use  of 
the  tongue  in  speech  were  as  much  a  matter  of  in- 
stinct as  the  application  of  the  other  members  to  their 
respective  purposes,  the  same  degree  of  efficiency 
would  be  exhibited  in  the  result;  but  that  where- 
as man  in  a  savage  state  attains  in  a  single 
life-time  to  the  perfect  command  of  his  limbs, 
his  efforts  at  language  are  forlorn  and  hopeless  to  the 
last  degree,  and  never  advance  beyond  that  con- 
dition (say  they)  until  a  new  direction  is  given 
to  them  by  intercourse  with  civilised  nations. 
This  objection,  I  conceive,  can  give  us  no  em- 
barrassment. If  the  fact  of  speech  having  no  de- 
velopment among  savage  tribes  corresponding  to  that 
of  their  other  faculties,  be  a  proof  in  favour  of  the 
theory  of  divine  interposition,  the  same  might  be 
urged  with  respect  to  the  understanding  itself^which 
I  think  was  never  done.  But  if  it  is  not  disputed 
that  Time  is  the  sufficient  ripener  of  the  human 
mind,  why  should  there  be  a  question  as  to  its  power 
to  bring  the  faculty  of  speech  to  the  same  maturity 
through  the  same  degrees?  As  to  the  perfection  of 
the  physical  powers  amongst  barbarians — awhile  still 
no  more  than  **  mutum  et  turpe  pecus  "—it  argues 
nothing  but  this,  that  Nature  in  giving  to  man  his 
full  quota  of  bodily  strength  in  that  condition  of  his 
being,  has  provided  him,  as  her  custom  is,  with  the 
thing  most  necessary  to  him ; — the  luxury  of  language 
she  reserves  for  a  fitter  season.  There  is  no  evidence 
to  prove — and  vastly  improbable  it  is — that  a  savage 
experiences  any  trouble  or  perplexity  through  poverty 
of  speech,  or,  as  we  say,  is  ever  *<at  a  loss  for  a  word.** 
We  may  rest  assured  that  that  little  which  he  desires 
40  communicate,  between  cries  and  gestures,  he  com- 
municates readily  enough.  But  the  extension  of 
language  is  coequal  with  the  extension  of  the  under- 
standing, and  as  soon  as  the  mind  b^ins  to  quicken 
with  perception  and  to  seek  more  earnestly  the  plea- 
sures of  sympathy,  it  is  not  long  in  improving  its  old 
resources  or  devising  new  expedients.  Necessity  is  not 
the  only  mother  of  invention — Desire  operates  hardly 
leas  powerfully  in  creating  the  means  of  its  own  gra- 
tification ;  and  when  our  necessities  are  provided  finr, 
4»ur  desires  usurp  their  place. 

With  respect  to  the  assertion,  that  language  makes 
no  progress  amongst  a  people  until  intercourse  with 
civiUzed  communities  gives  it  the  necessary  impulse, 
it  seems  to  be  a  pure  assumption,  and  to  an  assump- 
tion one  can  only  oppose  a  doubt.  Strongly  do  I 
doubt  the  correctness  of  the  assumption.  Yet  u  this 
point  not  hastily  to  be  dismissed,  as  well  because  it 
has  been  a  good  deal  insisted  upon,  as  because,  if  it 
could  be  substantiated,  I  confess  I  think  it  would 
needs  overturn  the  theory  here  contended  for.  The 
doctrine  then,  as  far  as  I  understand,  is,  that  language, 
and  the  arts,  and  whatever  makes  up  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge,  has  been  derived  to  us  from  the 
East,  whence  issuing  it  has  gradually  spread  itself 
over  the  world.     Aooordingly,  endeavours  have  been 


made  to  trace  all  languages  to  one  common  source ; 
the  connection  between  the  Hebrew,  the  Phoenician, 
the  Pehttgian,  and  the  Greek,  has  been  studiously 
laboiued ;  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  Latin  was  in 
its  origin  no  more  than  £olic  Greek,  while  the  mo- 
dem European  languages  are  only  branches  from  the 
Latin.  If  all  these  relations  were  clearly  made  out. 
Instead  of  being  in  a  great  measure  open  to  dispute, 
the  fact  would  not  prove  that,  in  evidence  of  which  it 
is  adduced.  For  with  respect  to  any  one  of  these 
derived  languages,  it  b  not  surely  denied  that  there 
must  have  pre-existed  some  species  of  oral  commu- 
nication, however  imperfect  that  may  have  been ;  the 
acquired  language*then,  in  any  case,  must  have  been 
a  graft^not  a  plant-^and  must  ,have  superseded  its 
rude  predecessor  by  vurtue  only  of  iu  superior 
capacity,  and  by  iu  being  ready-made  to  hand, 
and  not  because  the  latter  had  no  power  of  cul- 
tivation or  improvement  in  se.  The  only  kind  of 
evidence,  as  it  seems  to  me,  on  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  ground  a  substantial  argument  against 
the  human  origin  of  language,  would  be  to  show 
that  all  barbarians  when  first  discovered  were  literally 
«  mutum  et  turpe  pecus;**  but  if  their  possession  of 
any  aboriginal  form  of  speech  whatsoever,  any  indi- 
genous words,  however  few  be  admitted,  I  cannot 
but  think  it  a  virtual  admission  of  the  whole  argu- 
ment^ 

«  Cadat  elusus  ratione  ruenUs  acervi.** 

For  if  mankind  have  wit  enough  without  direction  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  first  elements  of  language, 
what,  in  the  name  of  reason,  is  to  prevent  them  firom 
acquuring  the  remainder  in  the  same  manner  ?  We 
who  say  we  are  civilised,  and  who  count  the  arts  of 
navigation  and  of  war  amongst  our  accomplishments, 
transport  ourselves  to  some  newly  discovered  region, 
wbere^  having  reduced  the  natives  to  subjection,  we 
give  them  arts  and  letters  in  exchange  for  liberty, 
and  then  say — and  they  are  taught  to  believe  us— 
that  they  ought  to  be  vastly  obliged  to  us,  fi>r,  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  lucky  accident  of  our  finding 
them  out  and  murdering  the  greater  part  of  their 
naked  £uhers,  they  could  never  have  tasted  the  bles- 
sings of  knowledge ;  and  their  language,  as  well  as 
their  manners,  must  inevitably  have  remained  in  atatu 
quo  to  doomsday.  What  a  superfluous  piece  of  inso- 
lence is  this !  And  this  has  been  the  trick  played  on 
the  conquered  by  the  conquerors  ever  since  the  flood ! 
If  savage  tribes  exhibit — and  they  do  exhibit — de- 
grees of  difference  in  their  condition,  if  they  are  found 
■  ■  not  equally — but  more  or  less  removed  fix>m  the 
point  of  civilisation,  it  must  be  accepted  as  proof  suf- 
ficient of  an  indefinite  power  of  advancement ;  and 
the  same  of  language.  To  admit  the  existence  of  the 
j»-Imi0ii  mobile,  and  question  the  power  of  progression, 
is  to  deny  that  the  greater  includes  the  less,  and  to 
overturti  the  first  principles  of  ratiocination.  That 
any  country  in  a  state  of  high  civilization  would  be 
discovered  by  the  explorers  of  new  worlds,  was  not  to 
be  expected.  One  of  the  first  results  of  that  condi- 
tion of  a  country  is  emigration  ;  as  ripe  fruits  shed 
their  seeds,  so  a  ripe  country,  by  a  natural  effort, 
shoots  off  its  superabundant  population,  whence 
infimt  states— as  from  the  seed  new  fruit  If  a 
distant  nation  had  been  rising  and  progressing 
pari  pasiu  with  ourselves,  not  only  would  their 
motives  to  colonisation  have  become  the  same, 
but  curiosity  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  would, 
as  with  us,  long  since  have  spread  them  over 
thtf  globe,  and  they  would  have  found  us,  if  ire  did 
not  find  them.  The  g^radual  procession  of  knowledge 
and  humanity  out  of  Holy  Land,  which  history  teaches 
us,.>this  **  march  of  mind  **  from  East  to  West,**, 
may  very  well  consist  with  these  opinions.  Because 
it  may  have  pleased  God  to  provide  a'certain  course, 
if  I  may  say  so,  for  the  education  of  the  world,  and 
to  ordain  that  one  community  shall  instruct  another 
till  all  be  perfected  in  knowledge,  vre  are  not  therefore 
warranted  in  saying — as  it  has  been  so  confidently  said 
—that  no  sodety  of  men  have  the  power  of  attaining 
to  that  perfection  of  themselves.  The  facts  are 
against  those  who  say  it :  they  cannot  persuade  history 
to  support  so  absiurd  a  position.  Not  that  history 
records  such  a  phenomenon  as  that  above  imagined 


(for  many  reasons  besides  those  alleged,)  but  that  sh« 
presents  us  with  examples  innumerable  of  a  natural 
state  of  society  so  far  possessed  of  our  own  materials 
of  civilisation,  that  it  would  be  the  ne  piua  vUra  of 
drivelling  vanity  to  suppose  that  we  were  any  other- 
wise important  to  them,  than  as  useful  forcing  instru- 
ments to  hasten  and  fiMsilitate  the  intellectual  season. 
I  defer  to  the  next  chapter  some  concluding  obser- 
vations on  this  first  head. 
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No.  IV. 

MBS  BAZTIJi*S  OrnnOKS  OV  WHIST.      **" 

[HxEs  foUoweth,  gentle  Reader,  the  immortal  record 
of  Mrs  Battle  and  her  whist;  a  game  which  the 
author  (as  thou  wilt  see)  wished  that  he  could  play 
for  ever;  and  accordingly  in  the  deathless  pagea  of 
his  wit,  for  ever  will  he  play  it— En.] 
*'  A  cLXAK  fire,  a  clean  hearth,  and  the  rigour  of  the 
game."  This  was  the  celebrated  wish  of  old  Sarah 
Battle  (now  with  God)  who,  next  to  her  devotioas^ 
loved  a'good  game  at  whist.  She  was  none  of  your  luke- 
warm gamesters,  your  half-and-half  players,  who  have 
no  objection  to  take  a  hand,  if  you  want  one  to  maka 
up  a  rubber ;  who  aflkm  that  they  have  no  pJeasore 
in  winning ;  that  they  like  to  win  one  game  and  loao 
another;  that\they  can  while  away  an  hour  very 
agreeably  at  a  card  table,  but  are  indififerent  whether 
they  pUy  or  no ;  and  will  desire  an  adversary  who 
has  sUpt  a  wrong  card  to  take  it  up  and  pUy  another. 
These  insuffiirable  triflers  are  the  curse  of  a  table. 
One  of  these  flies  will  spoil  a  whole  pot.  Of  such  it 
may  be  said,  that  they  do  not  play  at  cards,  but  only 
play  at  playing  at  them. 

Sarah  Battle  was  none  of  that  breed.  She  detest- 
ed them  as  I  do  from  her  heart  and  soul,  and  would 
not,  save  upon  a  striking  emergency,  willingly  seat 
herself  at  the  same  table  with  them.  She  loved  a 
thorough-paced  partner,  a  determined  enemy.  She 
took,  and  gave,  no  concessions.  She  hated  fiivours. 
She  never  made  a  revoke,  nor  ever  passed  it  over  in 
her  adversary  without  exacting  the  utmost  forfeiture. 
She  fought  a  good  fight :  cut  and  thrust.  She  held 
not  her  good  sword  (her  cards)  **  like  a  dancer.**  She 
sate  bolt  upright;  and  neither  showed  you  hercards^ 
nor  desired  to  see  yours.  All  people  have  their  blind 
side — their  superstitions ;  and  I  have  heard  her  de 
clare,  under  the  rose,  that  Hearta  was  her  fiivourite 
suit. 

I  never  in  my  life— «nd  I  knew  Sarah  Battle  many 
of  the  best  years  of  it — saw  her  take  out  her  snufl^ 
box  when  it  was  her  turn  to  play ;  or  snuff  a  candle 
in  the  nuddle  of  the  game ;  or  ring  for  a  servant  tUl 
it  was  £urly  over.  She  never  introduced,  or  con- 
nived at  misceUaneous  conversatioa  during  its  prooeai. 
As  she  emphatically  observed,  **  Cards  were  carda :" 
and  if  I  ever  saw  unmingled  distaste  in  her  fine  last- 
century  countenance,  it  was  at  the]^airs  of  a  young 
gentleman  of  a  literary  turn,  who  had  been  with  diffi- 
culty persuaded  to  take  a  hand ;  and  who  in  his  excess 
of  candour  declared,  that  he  thought  there  was  no 
harm  in  unbending  the  jnind  now  and  then,  after 
serious  studies,  in  recreations  of  that  kind!  She 
could  not  bear  to  have  her  noble  occupation,  to 
which  she  wound  up  her  foculties,  conndered  in  tliat 
light.  It  was  her  business,  her  duty,  the  thing  she 
came  into  the  world  to  do, — and  she  did  it.  She  un- 
bent her  mind  afterwards— over  a  book. 

Pope  was  her  favourite  author :  his  *  Rape  of  the 
Lock*  her  fiivourite  work.  She  once  did  me  the 
favour  to  play  over  with  me  (with  the  cards)  his 
celebrated  game  of  ombre  in  that  poem ;  and  to  ex- 
plain to  me  how  far  it  agreed  with,  and  in  what 
poinu  it  would  be  found  to  differ  from,  tradrille. 
Her  illustrations  were  iq>posite  and  poignant;  and  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  sending  the  substance'of  them  to 
Mr  Bowles:  but  I  suppose  they  came  toojate  to  be 
inserted  among  his  ingenious  notes  upon  that  au- 
thor. 

Quadrille,  ahe  has  ofien  told  me  was  her  first 
love;  but  whist  had  engaged  .her  maturer  esteem^ 
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Tlie  former,  she  said,  was  showy  and  spacious,  and 
likely  to  allure  young  persons.  The  uncertainty  and 
quick  shifting  of  partners — a  thing  which  the  con- 
stancy of  whist  abhors ; — the  dazzling  supremacy  and 
regal  inyestiture  of  Spadille — absurd,  as  she  justly 
obserred,  in  the  pure  aristocracy  of  whist,  where  his 
erown  and  garter  ga^e  him  no  proper  power  abore 
bis  brother-nobility  of  the  Aces ; — the  giddy  Tanity, 
ao  taking  to  the  inexperienced,  of  playing  alone  ;— 
above  all  the  'oTerpowering  attractions  of  a  Sans 
Prendre  Vole, — to  the  triumph  of  which  there  is  cer- 
tainly nothing'  parallel  or  approaching,  in  the  con- 
tingencies of  whist ; — all  these,' she  would  say,  make 
quadrille  a  game  of  captivation  to  the  young  and 
enthusiastic.  But  whist  was  the  toKder  game :  that 
was  her  word,  tt  was  a  long  meal,  not,  like  qua- 
drille* a  feast  of  snatches.  One  or  two  rubbers 
might  eo-eztend  in  duration  with  an'erening.  They 
gare  time  to^form 'rooted  ^friendships,  to  cultiTate 
steady  enmities.  She  despised  the  chance-started, 
capricious  and  erer-fluctuatingj  alliances  of  the 
other.  The  skirmishes  of  quadrille,  she  would  say> 
reminded  her  of  the  petty  ephemeral  embroilments 
of  the  little  Indian  states,  depicted  by  Machiavel; 
perpetually  changing  'postures  and  connexions ;  bit- 
ter foes  to-day,  sugared  darlings  to-morrow ;  kissing 
and  scratching  in  a  breath';  but  the  wars  of  whist 
were  comparable  to  the  long,  steady,  deep-rooted, 
rational  antipathies  of  the  great  French  and  English 
nations. 

A  gnne  simplicity  was  what  she  chiefly  admired 
in  her  favourite  game.  There  was  nothing  silly  in 
ity  like  the  nob  in  cribbage — nothing  superfluous. 
No  Jluthes — that  most  irrational  of  all  |p1eas  that  a 
reasonable  being  can  set  up: — that  anyone  should 
claim  four  by  virtue  of  holding  cards  of  the  same 
mark  and  colour,  without  reference  to  the  playing  of 
the  game,*  or  the  individual  worth  or  pretensions 
of  the  cards  themselves  1  She  held  this  to  be 
a  solecism;  as  pitiful  an  ambition  at  cards  as 
alliteratbn  is  in  authorship.  She  despised  super- 
ficiality, and  looked  deeper  than  the  colours  of 
things.— Suits  were  soldiers,  she  would  say,  and 
must  have  a  uniformity  of  array  to  distinguish  them : 
but  what  should  we  say  of  a  foolish  squire,  who 
shouldjclaim  a  merit  from  dresnng  up  his  tenantry  in 
red  jackets,  that  never  were  to  be  marshalled — never 
to  take  the  field  ?— She  even  wished  that  whist  were 
more  simple  than  it  is;  and*  in  my  mind,  would 
have  stript  it  of  some  appendages,  which,  in  the  state 
of  human  frailty,  may  be  venially,  and  even  eom- 
mendably  allowed  ot  She  saw  no  reason  for  the 
deciding  of  the  trump  by  the  turn  of  the  card.  Why 
not  one  suit  always  trumps? — Why  two  coburs, 
when  the  marks  of  the  suits  would  have  sufficiently 
distinguished  them  without  it?— 
f:  « But  the  eye,  my  dear  madam,  u'  agreeably 
refreshed  with  the  variety.  Man  is  not  a  creature  of 
pure  reason—he  must  have  his  senses  delightfully 
appealed  to.  We  see  it  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, where  the  music  and  the  paintings  draw  in 
many  to  worship,  whom  your  quaker  spirit  of  un- 
aensualizing  would  have  kept  out.  You  yourself 
have  a  pretty  collection  of  paintings — but  confess  to 
me  whether,  walking  in  your  gallery  at  Sandham, 
among  those  clear  Vandykes,  or  among  the  Paul 
Potters  in  the  ante-room,  you  ever  felt  your  bosom 
glow  with  an  elegant  delight,  at  all  comparable  to 
thai  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  experience  most 
evenings  over  a  well-arranged  assortment  of  the 
court  cards? — the  pretty  antic  habits,  like  heralds 
in  a  procession — the  gay  triumph-assuring  scarlets-^ 
the  contrasting  deadly-killing  sables — the  *  hoary 
majesty  of  spades  * — Pam  in  all  his  glory  I 

**  All  these  might  be  dispensed  with  ;  and,  with 
their  naked  names  upon  the  drab  paste-board,  the 
game  might  go  on  very  well  pictureless.  But  the 
UmUy  of  cards  would  be  extinguished  for  ever. 
Stripped  of  all  that  is  imagmative  in  them,  they 
must  degenerate  into  mere  gambling.  Imagine  a 
dull  deal  board,  a  drum  head,  to  spread  them  on, 
instead  of  that  nice  verdant  carpet  (next  to  Nature's), 
fittest  arena  for  those  courtly  combatants  to  play 
their  gallant  jeusts  and  tourneys  in  1  Exchange  those 


delicately-turned  ivory  markers  (work  of  Chinese 
artist  unconscious  of  their  symbol,  or  as  profim^y 
slighting  their  true  application  as  the  arrantest 
Ephesian  journeyman  that  turned  out  those  little 
shrines  for  the  goddess)— exchange  them  for  little 
bits  of  leather  (our  ancestors*  money)  or  chalk  and  a 
slate !— .- 

The  old  lady,  with  a  smile  confessed  the  soundness 
of  my  logic ;  and  to  her  approbation  of  my  arguments 
on  her  fitvourite  topic  that  evening,  I  have  always  fan- 
cied myself  indebted  for  the  legacy  of  a  curious  crib- 
bage-board,  made  of  the  finest  Sienna  marble,  which 
her  maternal  uncle  (old  Walter  Plumer,  whom  I 
have  elsewhere  celebrated)  brought  with  him  from 
Florence— this,  and  a  trifle  of  five  hundred  pounds 
came  to  me'at  her  death. 

The  former  bequest  (which  I  do  not  least  value) 
I  have  kept  with  religious  care ;  though  she  herself, 
to  confess  a  truth,  was  never  greatly  taken  with 
cribbage.  It  was  an  essentially  vulgar  game,  I  have 
heard  her  say,— disputing  with  her  uncle^  who  was 
very  partial  to  it.  She  could  never  bring  her  mouth 
heartily  to  pronounce. « go ** — or  ** thaVi  ago,**  She 
called  it  an  ungrammatical  game.  The  pegging  teazed 
her.  I  once  knew  her  to  fbrfeit^a  rubber^  (a  five  dollar 
stake)  because  she  would  not  take  advantage  of  the 
turn-up  knave,  which  would  have  given  it  her,  but 
which  she  must  have  claimed  by  the  disgraceful  te- 
nure of  decUu'ing  *«  two  for  hi$  heeb.**  There  is  some- 
thing extremely  genteel  in  this  sort  of  self-deniaL 
Sarah  Battle  was  a  gentlewoman  bom. 

Piquet  she  held  the  best  game  at  the  cards  for  two 
persons,  though  she  would  ridicule  the  pedantry  of 
the  terms— such  as  pique — repique — the  capot— 
they  savoured  (she  thought)  of  affectation.  But 
games  for  two,  or  even  three,  she  never  greatly  cared 
for.  She  loved  the  quadrate,  or  square.  She  would 
argue  thus : — Cards  are  warfare :  the  ends  are  gain, 
with  glory.  But  cards  are  war,  in  disguise  of  a  sport; 
when  single  adversaries  encounter,  the  ends  proposed 
are  too  palpable.  By  themselves,  it"  u  too  dose  a 
fight ;  with  spectators  it  u  not  much  bettered.  No 
looker  on  can  be  interested,  except  for  a  bet,  and  then 
it  is  a  mere  afEur  of  money ;  he  cares  not  for  your 
luck  tympaiheHealfy,  or  for  your  play.^  Three  are  still 
worse ;  a  mere  naked  war  of  every  man  against  every 
man,  as  in  cribbage,  without  league  or  alliance ;  or  a 
rotation  of  petty  and  contradictory  interests,  a  suc- 
cession of  heartless  leagues,  and  not  much  more 
hearty  infractions  of  them,  as  in  tradrille. — But  in 
square  games  {she  meant  whUi)  all.that  is  possible  to 
be  attained  in  card-pUying  is  accomplished.  There 
are  the  incentives  of  profit  with  honour,  common  to 
to  every  species — though  the  latter  can  be  but  very 
imperfectly  enjoyed  in  those  other  games,  where  the 
spectator  is  only  feebly  a  participator.  But  the 
parties  in  whist  are  spectators  and  principals  too. 
They  are  a  theatre  to  themselves,  and  a  looker-on  is 
not  wanted.  He  is  rather  worse  than  nothing,  and 
an  impertinence.  Whist  abhors  neutrality  or  in- 
teresu  beyond  its  sphere.  You  glory  in  some  sur- 
prising  stroke  of  skill  or  fortune,  not  because  a  cold- 
er even  an  interested — by-stander  witnesses  it,  but 
because  your  partner  sympathises  in  the  contingency. 
You  win  for  two.  You  triumph  for^two.  Two  are 
exalted.  Two  again  are  mortified;  which  divides 
their  disgrace,  as  the  conjunction  doubles  (by  taking 
off  the.  invidiousness)  your  glories.  Two  losing  to 
two  are  better  reconciled,  than  [one  to  one  in  that 
close  butchery.  The  hostile  feeling  is  weakened  by 
multiplying  the  channels.  War  becomes  a  civil 
game. — By  such  reasonings  as  these  the  old  lady  was 
accustomed  to  defend  her  favourite  pastime. 

No  inducement  could  ever  prevail  upon  her  to 
play  at  any  game  where  chance  entered  into  the 
composition, /ir  nofAin^.  Chance,  she  would  argue 
—and  here  again  admire  the  subtlety  of  her  conclu- 
sion !— chance  is  nothing  but  where'something  else 
depends  upon  it.  It  is  obvious  that  cannot  be 
glorjf.  What  rational  cause  of  exultation  could  it 
give  to  a  man  to  turn  up  size  ace  a  hundred  times 
together  by  himself?  or  before  specutors,  where  no 
stake  was  depending?  Make  a  lottery  of  a  hundred 
thousand  tickets  with  but  one  fortunate  number—. 


and  what  possible  principle  of  our  nature^  except 
stupid  wonderment,  could  it  gratify  to  gain  that 
number  as  many  times  successively,  without  a  priae? 
— Therefore  she  disliked  the  mixture  of  chance  in 
backgammon,  where  it  was  not  pUyed  for  money. 
She  called  it  foolish,  and  those  people  idiots  who 
were  taken  with  a  lucky  hit,  under  such  circum- 
stances. Games  of  pure  skill  were  as  little  to  her 
fimcy.  Played  for  a  stake,  they  were  a  mere  system 
of  over-reaching.  Played  for  glory,  they  were  a 
mere  setting  of  one  man*s  wit, — his  memory,  or  oom^ 
btnation-&culty  rather — against  another's;  like  a 
mock  engagement  at  a  review,  bloodless  and  profit- 
less.— She  could  not  conceive  a  game  wanting  the 
sprightly  infusion  of  chance, — the  handsome  ex- 
cuses of  good  fortune.  Two  people  playing  at  chess 
in  a  comer  of  a  room,  whilst  whist  was  stirring  in 
the  centre,  would  inspire  her  with  insufferable  horror 
and  ennuL  Those  well-cut  similitudes  of  castles 
and  knights,  the  imagery  of  the  board,  she  would 
argue  (and  I  think  in  this  case  justly),  were  intirely 
misplaced  and  senseless.  Their  hard  head-contests 
can  in  no  instance  ally  with  the  fancy.  They  reject 
form  and  colour.  A  pencil  and  dry  slate,  she  [used 
to  say,  were  the  proper  arena  for  such  combatants. 

To  those  puny  objectors  against  cards,  as  nurtur- 
ing the  bad  passions,  she  would  retort,  that  man  is 
a  gaming  animaL  He  must  be  always  trying  to  get 
the  better  in  something  or  other : — that  this  passion 
can  scarcely  be  more  safely  expended  than  upon 
a  game  at  cards:  that  cards  are  a  temporary  illu- 
sion ;  in  truth,  a  mere  drama ;  for  we  do  but  pk^ 
at  being  mightily  concerned,  where  a  few  idle  shil- 
lings are  at  stake,  yet,  during  the  illusion,  we  ore  as 
mightily  concerned  as  those  whose  stake  b  crowns 
and  kingdoms.  They  are  a  sort  of  dream-fighting ; 
much  ado;  great  battling,  and  little  bloodshed; 
mighty  means  for  disproportioned  ends;  quite  as 
diverting,  and  a  great  deal  more  innoxious,  than 
many  of  those  more  serious  gawtes  of  life,  which  men 
play,  without  esteeming  them  to  be  such. 

With  great  deference  to  the  old  lady's  judgment 
on  these  matters,  I  think  I  have  experienced  some 
moments  in  my  life,  when  playing  at  cards  for  nothing 
has  even  been  agreeable.  When  I  am  in  sickness, 
or  not  in  the  best  spirits,  I  sometimes  call  for  the 
cards,  and  play  a  game  at  piquet  for  love  with  my 
cousin  Bridget — Bridget  Elia. 

I  grant  there  b  something  sneaking  in  it;  but 
with  a  tooth-ache,  or  a  sprained  ancle,— when  you 
are  subdued  and  humble, — you  are  glad  to  put  up 
with  an  inferior  spring  of  action. 

There  is  such  a  thing  in  nature,  I  am  convinced, 
as  tick  whist,  "^ 

1  grant  it  is  not  the  highest  style  of  man— I  de< 
precate  the  manes  of  Sarah  Battle— she  lives  not, 
alas !  to  whom  I  should  apologise.— 

At  such  times,  those  terms  which  my  old  friend 
objected  to,  come  in  as  something  admissible.  —  I 
love  to  get  a  tierce  or  a  quatorae,  though  they  mean 
nothing.  I  am^subdued  tojsn  inferior^interest. 
Those  shadows  of  winning  amuse  me. 

That  last  game  I  had  with  my  sweet  cousin  ( I 
capotted  her) — (dare  I  tell  thee,  how  foolish  I  am?) 
— I  wished  it  might  have  lasted  for  ever,  though 
we  gained  nothing,  and  lost  nothing,  though  it  was 
a  mere  shade  of  play :  I  would  be  content  to  go  on 
in  that  idle  folly  for  ever.  The  pipkin  should  be 
ever  boiling,  that  was  to  prepare  the  gentle  lenitive 
to  my  foot,  which  Bridget  was  doomed  to  apply 
after  the  game  was  over:  and,  as  I  do  not  much 
relish  appliances,  there  it  should  ever  bubble. 
Bridget  and  I  should  be  ever  playing. 


IMPOSTANCS  or  INDIVIDUALS  TO  ONE  ANOTHXE.  ^    \ 

Widely  separated  as  they  may  be,  there  is  no  case 
where  the  influence  possessed  by  any  individual^ 
however  mean,  over  any  other  individual,  however 
mighty,  is  really  null,  and  unworthy  of  all  regard. 
The  mouse  in  the  fable,  releasing  the  lion  from 
bondage,  is  an  exemplification  of  the  possible  depend- 
enoe  of  the  strong  upon  the  wtak»^B*ntham*s  Deom* 


im 
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PERSONAL    PORTRAITS    OP   EMINEKT   ITEN. 

DANTK« 

(f>Mic  •4Uf«t€f  Enkeat  ItalMRM.*«^TbM  •uvammfj 
Meoont^f  «lie  great  lUliui  it  om  of  the  bttt  fiMed 
tagMBapepdlarandtnieiclMof  bte,  dMtvalMre 

I)AKrt*B  poem  is  eertunly  neither  tiie  greaMit  nor 
the  best  in  the  world ;  but  it  is,  perfavps,  4a  meit 
exttaordinary    one    which    reaohtte    intelleet   eifvr 
plantied,  or  persevering  talents  BoecenMly  exeouted. 
It  stands  alone ;  and  rniut  be  read  and  judged  ac- 
cording to  rules  and  immunities  adapted  to  its  peea- 
Uar  strueturei  plot,  and  purpose,  formed  upon  prin- 
dples  affording  scope  to  the  exercise  of  the  bi^bcst 
powers,  with  little  regard  to  precedent.     If  these 
principles,  then,  have  intrinsic  excellence,  and  Ihe 
work  be  found  uniforxtfly  consistent  with  them,  fcd- 
fining  to  the  utmost  the  aims  of  the  author,  the 
<.I)ivina  Commedia '  must  be  allowed  to  stand  among 
the  proudest  trophies  of  original  genius,  cfaaHenging, 
encountering,  and  overcondi^  luiparaReled  difficoA- 
ties.   Though  the  fields  of  action,  or  rather  of  vision, 
are  nominally  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise,— Hhe 
'Paradise,  Purgatory,  and  HeU  of  Dante,  whh  all 
their    terrors,    and   splendours,    and    preternatural 
fictions,  are  but  representations  of  leenes  transacted 
on  earth,  and  characters  that  lived  antecedently  or 
contemporaneously  with  himself.   Though  altogether 
caU  of  the  world,  the  whole  is  o/ the  world.     Men 
and  women  seem  fixed  in  eternal  torments,  passing 
through  purifying  flames,  or  exalted  to  celestaQ  beati- 
tude ;  yet  in  all  these  situations  they  art  what  they 
were  /  and  it  is  their  former  history,  more  dian  tfac^ 
present  happiness,  hope,  or  despair,  which  constitutes, 
through  a  hundred  cantos,  the  interest  awalcened  and 
k^t  up  by  the  successive  exhibition  of  more  tlum  a 
thousand  individuals,  actors  and  sufferers.     W  wery 
one  of  these  something  terrible  or  touching  is  inti- 
mated or  told  briefly  at  the  utmost,  but  frequently 
by  mere  hints  of  narrative,  or  gleams  of  allusion, 
which  excite  curiosity  in  the  breast  of  the  reader, 
who  is  suiprised  at  the  poet*s  forbearance,  when,  in 
the  notes  of  commentators,  he  finds  complex,  strange 
and  fearful  circumstances,  on  which  a  modem  versi- 
fier or  novelist  would  extend  pages,  treated  here  as 
oxdinary  events  on  which  it  would  be  impertinent  to 
dwell.     These,  in  the  author's  own  age,  were  gener- 
ally imderstood;    the  bulk   of  the  materials  being 
gathered  up  during  a  period  of  restlessness  and  con- 
fusion among  the  republican  states  of  Italy. 

Hence,  though  the  first  appearance  of  the  « Bivina 
C^mtBtdia,'  in  any  iatelligible  edUiotn,  is  sepulsive 
ft«m  the  nultitiide  of  dotti,  and  the  text  is  not  sel- 
dom difficult  and  6kA  with  the  oracuUr  words,  yet 
wfll  the  toii  and  patiaMe  of  my  reader  he  well  re- 
paid, who  peKenreringly  pioceeds  but  a  little  way, 
quiatly  referring,  aa  oeeasiQii  mi^  require,  from  the 
^bacnrity  of  the  oiiginal  ta  the  illustrations  below ; 
for  when  he  retanms-firom  the  latter  to  the  former  (as 
though  hk  own  eye.  had  been  refreshed  with  new 
Hgbt,  the  datkness  having  been  in  it,  and  not  in  the 
waraeX  vbat  ww  eolourless  as  a  cloud  is  radiant  with 
baa«ty,  and  what  beioBe  was  undefined  in  form,  be- 
aomes  exquisiie^  precise  and  symmetrical  from  com- 
prehfindiBg  in  m  small  a  compass  so  vast  a  variety  of 
^iM^t,  filling,  or  fact.  Dante,  in  this  respect, 
must  be  studied  as  an  author  in  a -dead  language  bgr 
a  laarnef,  or  rather  as  one  who  en^ploys  a  living 
lioguage  GO  foi^potlen  themes;  then  will  his  style 
grow  easier  and  idearer  as  the  reader  grows  more  and 
more  acquainted  with  his  subject,  his  manner,  and  bis 
materials.  For  whatever  be  the  corruption  of  the 
text  (which,  perhaps,  has  never  been  sufficiently  col- 
lated) the  remoteness  of  the  allusions,  of  ourcountry- 
metfs  want  of  that  previous  knowledge  of  almost 
everything  treated  upon  which  be*  prepaics  the 
mhid  for  the  perception  and  highest  eajoymMitof 
poetical  beauty  and  poelieal  pleasure,  Danta  wiU  be 
fbund,  in  reality,  one  of  the  most  clear,  minute^  and 
accurate  writers  in  sentiment,  as  he  is  one  of -the 
most  perfectly  natmal  andgraphfc  pabitentto  the  life 
of  persons,  characters,  and  actions.     His  dm^^h(bs 


have  the  freedom  of  etchings  and  the  sharpness  of    prowess,  Dante  attached  himself  to  painting  not  lass 
proof  impressions.     His  poem  is  well  worth  all  the      ' 
pains  which  the  most  indolent  reader  may  take  to 
master  it. 

;::  Boccaccio,  the  earliest  of  his  biographers,  though 
not  the  most  authentic,  says,  that  in  pe^n  Dante 
was  of  middle  stature;  that  he  stooped  a  little  from 
the  shoulders,  and  was  remarkable'  for  his  firm  and 
graceful  gait.  He  always  dressed  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liarly becoming  his  rank  and  years.  His  visage  was 
loDg,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  and  eyes  rather  full  than 
small,  his  cheek-bones  large,  and  his  upper-lip  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  under ;  his  complexion  was  dark ; 
his  beard  and  hair  black,  thick  and  curled ;  and  his 
aountenance  exhibited  a  confirmed  expression  of 
melancholy  and  thoughtfulness.  Hence,  one  day,  at 
Verona,  as  he  passed  a  gateway,  where  several  ladies 
were  seated,  one  of  them  exclaimed,  **  There  goes 
the  man  who  can  Uke  a  walk  to  hell,  and  back  again, 
whenever  he  pleases,  and  bring  us  news  of  everything 
that  is  doing  there.**  On  which  another,  with  equal 
sagacity,  added,  *<  That  must  be  true;  for  don't  you 
see  bow  his  beard  is  frizzled,  and  his  face  browned, 
with  the  heat  and  the  smoke  below.**  The  words, 
whether  spoken  in  sport  or  silliness,  were  overheard 
by  the  poet,  who,  as  the  fair  slanderers  meant  no 
malice^  vras  quite  willing  that  they  should  please 
themselves  with  their  own  fancies.  Towards  the 
opening  of  the  *  Purgatono '  there  is  an  allusion  to 
the  soil  which  his  face  had  contracted  on  his  journey 
with  Virgil  through  the  nether  world : — 

-**  High  Bfom  had  tsinaiph*d  oW  the  glimmering 


^  Which  Aad  before  bar,  so  that  I  diseern'd 
The  tsemhle  of  the  ocean  horn  «&r : 
We  walk'd  along  the  aoliury  plain, 
Ijfke  men  Tettaoing  tbair  arsatic  «tqM, 
Who  think  all  lost  till  th^  regain  the  path. 
Arriving  where  the  daw-drops  with  the  sua 
Caotendad,  and  lay  thick  beneath  the  shade. 
Both  hands  my  master  ddicately  qpreod 
Upon  the  grass :  awaseof  his  intent, 
I  tiff nVi  to  him  mf  tearfid  oountanaaee. 
And  thence  he  wiped  away  the  duaky  hue 
With  which  the  infernal  air  had  auUiad  it.**  * 

In  lus  studies,  Dante  was  so  eager,  earnest,  and 
indefatigable,  that  his  wife  and  femily  often  com- 
plained of  his  unsocial  hirt>its.  Boccaccio  mentions, 
that  once  when  he  was  at  Sienna,  having  unexpectedly 
found  at  a  shop- window  a  book  Which  he  had  not 
seen,  but  had  long  coveted,  he  placed  himself  on  a 
bench  before  fhe  door,  at  nine  o'clock  in  thrmoming, 
and  never  lifted  up  his  eyes  till  vespers,  when  he  had 
run  through  the  whole  contents  with  'snch  intense 
application,  as  to  have  totally  disregarded  the  festi- 
vities of  j)rocessions  and  music  which  had  been  pass- 
ing through  the  streets  the  greater  part  of  the  day ; 
and  when  questioned  about  what  had  happened  in 
his  presence,  he  denied  having  had  any  knowledge  of 
anything  but  what  he  was  reading.  As  might  be 
expected  from  his  other  habits,  he  rarely  spoke,  ex- 
cept when  personally  addressed,  or  strongly  moved, 
and  then  his  words  were  few,  vrell  chosen,  vreighty, 
and  expressed  in  tones  of  Toice  accommodated  to  the 
subject.  Tet,  when  it  vras  required,  his  eloquence 
broke  forthwith  spontaneous  felicity,  splendour,  and 
exuberance  of  diction,  imagery,  and  thought. 

Dante  delighted  in  music.  The  most  natural  and 
touching  incident  in  his  *  Purgatorio  *  is  the  inter 
view  between  himself  and  his  friend  CaselU,  an 
eminent  singer  in  his  day,  who  must,  notwithstand- 
ing, have  been  forgotten  within  his  century,  but  for 
the  extraordinary  good  fortune  which  had  befallen 
him,  to  be  celebrated  by  two  of  the  greatest  poets  of 
their  respective  countries  (Dante  and  Mihon),  from 
whose  pages  bis  name  cannot  soon  perish. 

Choosing  to  excel  in  all  the  elegancies  of  life,  aa 
wdl  as    in  gentlemanly  exercises  and  inteUectnal 

*  L'  alba  vinceva  V  ora  msttatina 
Che  faggia  'nnaiixi,  ri  che  di  lontano 
Conobbi  il  tremtflar  ddllamarhia. 
Moi  andavam  per  lo  BafiDgo  piaao 
Cam'  asm,  cbe«iraa  alia  amsnto  strada 
Cho  'ntea  adataa  U  pare  ire  is  vaae. 


than  to  music,  and  practised  it  with  the  pencil  (not 
indeed  so  triumphantly  as  with  the  pen,  his  picture 
poetry  being  unrivalled),  with  sufficient  facility  and 
grace  to  make  it  a  fevourite  amusement  in  private ; 
and  none  can  believe  that  he  could  amuse  himself 
with  what  was  worthless.  His  four  celebrated  con- 
temporaries, Cimabue,  Odorigi,  Franco  Bologneae, 
and  Giotto,  are  all  honourably  mentioned  by  him  in 
the  eleventh  Canto  of  the  *  Purgatorio.' 

There  is  aa  inteiestiog  aUusion  to  the  emplaymant 
which  he  loved  in  the  <  Viu  Nuova  * : — «  On  the  digr 
that  completed  the  year  after  this  lady  (Beatrice) 
had  been  received  among  the  denizens  of  eternal  life, 
while  I  was  sitting  alone,  and  recaUing  her  form  to 
my  remembrance,  I  diew  an  angel  on  a  oertain 
tablet,**  &C.  It  may  be  incidentally  observed*  that 
DaBte*s  angels  are  often  painted  with  unsurpassable 
beauty,  as  well  as  inexhaustible  variety  of  delineation 
throughout  his  poemsr  eq>eciallf  in  Canto  ix  of  the 
'  Inferno,*  and  Cantos  ii,  viii,  xij,  xv,  xviii,  xxiv  of 
the  *  Purgatorio.*  Take  six  lines  of  one  of  these  por- 
traits.; though  the  inimitable  original  must  ooDsuma 
the  uneipial  version  :— 

**  AncfL  venia  la  creatnra  bella. 
Bianco  vesdta,  one  la  faccia  quale 
F&r,  tremolando,  mattutina  stdla  : 
Le  braccia  aperte,  e  indi  aperse  T  ale;      * 
Disse ;  Venite ;  qui  son  presso  i  gradi, 
£  agevolmente  omai  si  sale.** 

DxiA*  FeaoaMaiD,  Oaitio  XIL 

V  That  being  came,  all  beautiful,  to  meet  us^ 
Clad  m  white  raiment,  and  the  morning  atar  -  ^ 
Appear*d  to  tremble  in  his  countenance-; 
His  arms  ha  tipmd^  and  than  he  spread  his 

wings 
And  jcried,  *  Come  on,-the  steps-are  near  at  hand. 
And  hesa  the  aecen^  is  easy.* " 

Leonardo  Aretino,  who  had  seen  Dante's  hand- 
writing, mentions,  with  no  small  commendation,  thatt 
ihe  letters  were  long,  slender,  and  exceedingly  dis- 
tinct,— ^the  characteristics  of  what  is  called  in  orna- 
mental writing  a  fine  lulian  hand.  The  drcnm^ 
stance  may  seem  small,  but  it  is  not  inrignifieant  as 
a  finishing  stroke  in  the  portnuture  of  one  who, 
though  he  was  the  first  poet  unquestionably,  and  not 
the  least  philosopher,  was  also  one  of  the  most  ao- 
complished  gentlemen  of  hfs  age. 


OHASAOTBRS    OF    SHAXSPBABUni 
PZJkTS. 

BY  WILLIAM   HAZLITT. 

NO.  XII. — vaoiua  ax»  caaasina. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  loose  and  desultory  of  our 
author's  plays:  itxambles  on  ju^  aft  it  happens,  hot 
it  overtakes,  together  with  some  indifferent  tnarttec,  a 
prodigious  number  of -fine  tlnngs  in  its  way.  TroHui 
himself  is  no  character*:  he  is  metdy  a  oonmion 
lover :  but  Cressida  and  her  nnele  Flandorua  are-hll 
off  with  proverbial  truth.  By  the  speeches  given  to 
the  leaders  of  the  Grecian  host,  Kestor,  l^ysaes, 
Agamemnon,  Achilles,  Shakapeare  seems  to  have 
known  them  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  a  spy  aent  by 
the  Trojans  into  the  enemy's  camp — to  say  nothing 
of  their  being  rery  loity  examples  Of  di«hetic  ela- 
quenoe.  The  following  is  a  very  ^atdy  and 
spirited  declamation:— 

**  Ultssds.    Troyi  yet  «pon  her  basis,  had  been 

down. 
And  th«  great  Hector's  sword  had  hick*d  a  master. 
But  for  these  instances. 
The  specialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected. 
•        •••••• 

1 1  The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre^ 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  fdrm. 
Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order : 
And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet,  Sol, 
In  noble  eminence,  ertthron*d  and  sjrtiei^d  ] 
Amidst  the  other,  whose  med'cinable  eye 
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I    CorrecU  the  iU  aspects  of  pWets  evil, 

\    And  posts,  like  the  comiiiAQdxnent  of  a  king, 

'    Sans  check,  to  good  and  bad.     But,  when  the 

planets, 
*    In  evil  mixture  to  disorder  wander, 

What  plagues  and  what  portents !  what  mutinies ! 
'^  What  raging  of  the  sea  1  shaking  of  earth  ! 
^  Commotion  in  the  whids !  frights,  changes,  horrors, 
Dirert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states 
Quite  from  their  fixture  f  O,  when  degree  u  shaken, 
(Whidi  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs) 
The'enterprize  is  sick  I  How  could  communities, 
Degrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities. 
Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores, 
?    The  primogenitive  and  due  of  birth 
■5  Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels, 
(But  by  degree)  stand  in  authentic  place? 
Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string. 
And  hark  what  discord  follows !  each  thing  meets 
r    In  mere  oppugnancy.     The  bounded  waters 
^    Would  lift  their  bosoms  higher  dian  the  shores. 
And  make  a  sop  of  all^this  solid  globe : 
Strength  would  be  lord  of  imbecility, 
-     And  the  rude  son  would  strike  bis  father  dead  : 
'     Force  would  be  right ;  or,  rather,  right  and  wrong 

(Between  whose  endless  jar  Justice  resides) 
^/  Would  lose  their  names,  and  so  would  Justice  too,'] 
^    Then 'everything  includes  itself  in  power» 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite ; 
And  appetite  (an  universal  wolf, 
]     So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power) 
^  'Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey. 

And  last,  eat  up  himself.     Great  Agamemnon, 
This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate, 
'     Follows  the  choking: 

And  this  neglection  of  degree  it  is. 
That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  in  a  purpose 
It  hath  to  climb.     The  general*s  disdained 
By  him  one  step  below ;  he,  by  the  next ; 
That  next,  by  him  beneath  :   so  every  step, 
Exampled  by  the  first  pace  that  is  sick 
Of  his  superior,  grows  to  an  envious  fever 
Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation  ; 
'     And  'tis  this  fever  that  keeps  Troy  on  foot. 
Not  her  own  sinews.     To  end  a  tale  of  length, 
Troy  in  our  weakness  lives,  not  in  her  strength.** 

It  cannot  be  said  of  Shakspeare,  i|s  was  said  of  aoaie 
one,  (hat  he  was  *<  without  o*erflowing  fiidL*'  He 
was  full  even  to  o*erflowing.  He  gave  heaped  mea- 
sure, running  over.  This  was  his  greatest  fiiuk. 
He  was  only  in  dapger  «of  losing  distinction  in  hia 
thoughts'*  (to  borrow  his  own  expression) 

**  As  doth  a  battle  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
[    The  enemy  flying." 

There  is  another  passage,  the  speedl  of  Ulysses  to 
Achilles,  showing  him  the  thankless  nature  of  popu- 
larity, which  has  a  still  greater  depth  of  moralobeer- 
vation  and  richness  of  ittustration  than  the  former. 
It  is  long,  but  worth  the  quoting.  The  sometimes 
giving  an  intire  extract  from  the  unacted  plays 
•f  our  author  may  with  one  class  of  readen  have 
aknost  the  use  of  restoring  a  lost  passage;  and  may 
ierve  to  convince  another  class  of  critics,  that  the 
poet's  genius  was  not  confined  to  the  production  of 
stage  effect  by  preternatural  means  ;— 

**  Ultsbks.    Time  hath,  my  laid,  a  wallet  at  hk 

back. 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  Oblivion ; 
A  great-sis'd  monster  of  ingratitudes : 

,    Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past. 

Which  are  devoured  as  fast  as  they  are  made^ 
Forgot  as  soon  as  done :  Per8ev*rance,  dear  my  lord, 
Keeps  Honour  bright :  to  have  done,  is  te  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  isail 
In  monumental  moekery.     Take  the  instant  way; 
For  Honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow, 
IWtew  one  but  goes  abraast ;  keep  then  Ai#  path. 
Far  Emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons. 
That  one  by  one  punue ;  if  you  give  way, 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  fiorth-right, 

,    Like  to  an  entered  tide,  tfa«y  all  rush  by. 


And  leave  you  biudoMit ; 
Or^lika  agsUaat  haraa  fidl'n  in  first  rank, 
O'er-run  and  tvompled on :  tiien  what  they  do,in 
present, 
*Tho*  less  than  yuncs.in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours : 
For  Timn  is  Uks  a  jashioaablff  host. 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  th*  hand. 
And  with  bis  arms  out*stretch*d,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps  in  the  eornec :  the  Welcome  ever  smiles. 
And  Farewell  goes  out  sighing.     O,  let  not  vir- 
tue seek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was ;  for  beauty,  wit, 
H%b  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service. 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time : 
One  touch  of  nature  mokes  the  whole  World  kin. 
That  all,  with  one  eonoent,  pmise  ■aw-becn  gaudi^ 
Tho'  they  are  macb  and  mMdded  of  things  past. 
The  present  eye  praises  the  present  olject. 
Then  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  eomplete  man, 
That  aU  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  ^ax ; 
Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye. 
Than  what  not  stiis^     The  cry  went  out  on  the^ 
And  atill  it  might,  and  yet  it  may  again. 
If  thou  wouldst  not  entomb  thyself  aliv^ 
And  case  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent." 

Th&  throng  of  images  in  the  above  lines  is  prodi. 
gious;  and  though  they  sometimes  jostle  against 
one  another,  they  everywhere  raise  and  carry  on  the 
fiMling,  which  is  metaphysically  true  and  profound. 
Hie  debates  between  the  Trojan  chiefs  on  the  res- 
toring of  Helen  are  full  of  knowledge  of  human 
motives  and  character.  Troilus  enters  well  into  the 
philosophy  of  war  when  he  says  in  answer  to  some- 
thing that  falls  from  Hector, — 

o  Why  there  you  toueh*d  the  life  efour  design : 
Were  it  not  glory  that  we  mere  affected. 
Than  the  perfiMrmance  of  our  heaving  spleens, 
I  would  not  wish  a  drop  of  Trojan  blood 
Spent  moM  in  her  defiance.     But,  worthy  Hector,' 
She  is  m  theme  of  honour  and  renown, 
A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds." 

The  character  of  Hector,  in  the  few  slight  indica- 
tions which  appear  of  it,  is  made  very  amiable.  His 
death  is  sublime,  and  shows  in  a  striking  light  the 
mixture  of  barbarity  and  heroism  of  the  age.  The 
threats  of  Achilles  ore  fatal;  they  carry  their  own 
means  of  execution  with  them : — 

*<  Come  here  about  me^  yon  my  Myrmidons^     - 
Mark  what  I  say.-^Attettd  me  where  I  wheel : 
Strike  not  a  stroke,  but  keep  yourselves  in  breath ; 
And  when  I  have  the  Uoody  Heelor  iMiBd,  : 
Empale  him  with  your  weapons  loond  about : 
In  fellest  manner  execute  your  arms. 
Fbllow  me,  sirs,  and  my  proceeding  eye.'* 

He  then  finds  Hector  and  slays  hhn,  as  if  he  had 
been  hunting  dbwn  a  wild  beast.  There  is  some- 
thing revolting  as  well  as  terrific  in  the  ferocious 
coolness  with  which  he  singles  out  his  prey:  nor 
does  the  splendour  of  the  achievement  reconcile  us 
to  the  cruelty  of  the  means. 

The  characters  of  Cressida  and  Pandarus  are  very 
amusing  and  instructive.  The  disinterested  willing- 
ness of  Pandarus  to  serve  his  friend  in  an  afiTair 
which  lies  next  his  heart  is  immediately  brought 
forward.  **  Go  thy  way,  Troilus,  go  tby  way ;  had 
I  a  sister  were  a  grace,  or  a  daughter  were  a  goddess, 
he  should  take  his  choice.  O  admirable  man  !  Paris ! 
Paris  is  dirt  to  him,  and  I  warrant  Helen,  to  change, 
would  give  money  to  boot."  This  is  the  language 
he  addresses  to  his  niece :  nor  is  she  much  behind- 
hand in  coming  into  the  plot.  Her  bead  is  as  light 
and  fluttering  as  her  heart.  *<It  is  the  prettiest 
villlon ;  she  fetches  her  breath  so  short  as  a  new-ta'en 
sparrow."  Both  characters  are  originals,  and]  quite 
different  from  what  they  are  in  Chaucer.  In  Chaucer, 
Cressida  is  represented  as  a  grave,  sober,  considerate 
personage  (a  widow>-he  cannot  tell  her  age,  nor 
whether  she  has  children  or  no)  who  has  an  alter- 
nate eye  to  her  character,  her  roterest,  and  her  plea- 
sure :  Sfaakspeare's  Cressida  is  a  giddy  giri,  an  un- 


practised jTlt,  who  falb  in  tove  with  Troilus.  as  she 
afterwards  deserts  hhn,  from  mere  levity  and 
thoughtlessness  of  temper.  She  may  be  wooed: 
and  won  to  anything,  and  from  anything,  at  a 
moment's  warning:  the  other  knows  very  wdl 
what  she  would  be  at,  and  sticks  to  it,  and 
Is  more  governed  by  subsuntial  reasons  titen  by 
caprice  or  vanity.  Pandarus  again,  ih  Chaucer^ 
story,  is  a  friendly  sort  of  go-between,  tolerablyinisyv 
dfllcious,  and  forward  in  bringring  matters*  to  bear: 
but  in  Shakspeare  he  has  **  a  stamp  evdunve  and 
professional:"  he  wears  the  badge  of  his  trade;  he 
is  a  regular  knight  of  the  game.  The  (BfRirenon 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  arisen 
perhaps  less  firom  intendoo,  than  fixNn  the  difflerent 
gmUrn  of  the  tw»  pools.  There*  is  no-dombl&enttmir^ 
in  the  eharacters  ef  Chauoer :  they  are  either  quite 
serious  or  quite  eomie.  In  Shakspeare  the  ludierKit 
and  ironical  are  constantly  blended  with  the  stately 
and  the  impassioned.  We  see  Chaucer's  characters 
as  they  saw  themselves,  not  as  they  appeared  to 
others  or  might  have  appeared  to  the  poet.  He  is 
as  de^ly  implicated  in  the  affairs  of  his  personages 
as  they  could  be  themselves.  He  had  to  go  a  long 
journey  with  each  of  them,  and  became  a  kind  of 
necessary  confidant.  There  is  little  relief,  or  light 
aild  (iharie  in  bta  pioturea.  The  eenseiinia  Mnile-  is 
not  seen  lurking  under  the  brow  of  grief  or  hnp»- 
tience.  Everything  with  him  is  intense  and  impa- 
tinuous— a  working  out  of  what  went  before. — 
Shakspeare  never  committed  himself  to  his  charac- 
ters He  trifled*  laughed*  or  wept  with  them  as  he 
chose.  He  has  no  prejudices  for  or  against  them; 
and  it  seems  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether 
he  shell  be  ill  jest  or  earnest.  According  to  him 
**  the  web  of  our  Hves  is  of  a  mingled  yam,  good  «nd 
ill  together. "  Hie  genins  was  dramatic,  as  Chaucer's 
was  historieaL  He  saw  both  sides  of  a  question, 
the  different  views  taken  ef  it  aeearding  to  the  dif- 
ferent interssts  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  he  was 
at  eoee  aneetor  and  spsclater  in  the  scene.  If  any- 
thing, he  is  too  various  and  flexibU;  too  Ml  of 
transldensk  of  glanemg  lights,  of  salient  peints.  •  If 
Chaucer  followed  up  his  subject  toe  doggecBy,  per- 
haps Shakspeate  was  too  volatile  and  heedless.  The 
Muse's  wing  too  often  lifted  him  off"  his  Ibet.  He 
made  infinite  exoufriona  to  the  right  and  left. 

"  He  hath  done 
Mad  and  fiintastic  execution. 
Engaging  and  redeeming  of  himself 
With  such  a  careless  force  and  forceless  care, 
,*"  As  if  that  luck  in  every  spite  of  cunning 
Bad  hhn  win  alL" 

Chaucer  attended  chiefly  to  the  real  and  natural, 
that  is,  to  the  invohintary  and  inevitable  impressions 
on  the  mind  in  given  circumstances:  Shakspeare 
exhibited  also  the  possible  and  the  fantastical,— not 
only  what  things  are  in  themselves,  but  whatever 
they  might  seem  to  be,  their  different  reflections^ 
their  endless  combinations.  He  lent  his  fiincy,  wit, 
hiventien,  to  others,  and  borrowed  thetr  feelings  in 
return.  Choueer  excelled  in  the  fiosoe  of  habitual 
sentiment ;  Shakspeare  added  to  it  every  variety  of 
passion,  every  suggestion  of  thought  or  accident. 
Chaucer  described  external  objects  with  the  eye  of 
a  painter,  or  he  might  be  said  to  have  embodied 
them  with  the  hand  of  a  sculptor,  every  part  is  so 
thoroughly  made  out,  and  tangible: — Shakspeare*ii 
imagination  threw  over  them  a  lustre 

*<  Prouder  than  when  blue  Iris  bends." 

Everything  in  Chaucer  has  a  downright  reality. 
A  sunile  or  a  sentiment  is  as  if  it  were  given  in  upon 
evidence.^ In  Shidupeare  the  commonest  matter-of- 
fhct  has  a  romantic  grace  about  it ;  or  seems  to  float 
with  the  breath  of  imagination  in  a  titer  ehement. 
Ko  one  could  have  more  depth  of  feeKng  or  observa- 
tion than  Chaucer,  but  he  wanted  resources  of  inven- 
tion' to  lay  open  the  stores  of  nature  or  the  human 
heart  with  the  same  radiant  light,  that  Sbakspeave 
has  done.  However  fine  or  profound  the  thought, 
we  know  what  was  coming,  whereas  the-  effect  of 
reading  Shaibspeare  is  « Kke  the  eye  of  vassidage 
encountering  majesty.  "^Chancer'k  mmd  was  eott- 
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■eeutire,  rather  than  diKuniTe.  He  arriTed  at  truth 
through  a  certain  prooets ;  Shakspcare  saw  ererj- 
thing  by  intuition.  Chancer  had  great  Tariety  of 
power,  but  he  could  do  only  one  thing  at  once.  He 
aet  himself  to  work  on  a  particular  subject.  His 
ideas  were  kept  separate,  labelled,  ticketed  and  par- 
celled out  in  a  set  form,  in  pews  and  compartments 
by  themselves.  They  did  not  play  into  one  another's 
bands.  They  did  not  re-act  upon  one  another,  as 
the  bk>wer*s  breath  moulds  the  yielding  glass.  There 
is  something  hard  and  dry  in  them.  What  is  the 
most  wonderful  thing  in  Shakspeare's  faculties  is 
their  eicessire  sodabtlity,  and  bow  they  gossipped 
and  compared  notes  together. 

We  must  conclude  this  criticism ;  and  we  will  do 
it  with  a  quotation  or  two.  One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful pMsages  in  Chaucer's  tale  is  the  description  of 
Cresseide's  first  avowal  of  her  bve : — 

**  And  as  the  new  abashed  nightingale. 
That  stinteth  first  when  she  beginneth  sing, 
When  that  she  heareth  any  herde's  tale. 
Or  in  the  hedges  any  wight  stirring. 
And,  after,  sicker  doth  her  voice  outring ; 
Right  so  Cresseide,  when  that  her  dread  stent,' 
Opened  her  heart,  and  told  him  her  intent." 

See  also  the  two  next  stanaas,  and  particularly 
that  divine  one  beginning 

'<  Her  armes  small,  her  back  both  straight  and 
softy^&c. 

Compare  this  with  the  following  speech  of  Troilus 
to  Cressida  in  the  play. 


«  O,  that  I  thought  it  could  be  in  a  wo 

And  if  it  can,  I  will  presume  in  you. 

To  feed  for  aye  her  lamp  and  flame  of  love, 
.   To  keep  her  constancy  in  plight  and  youth. 

Out-living  beauties  out-ward,  with  a  mind 

That  doth  renew  swifter  than  blood  decays. 

Or,  that  persuasion  could  but  thus  convince  me. 

That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you 
'    Might  be  a£fronted  with  the  match  and  weight 

Of  sudi  a  winnow'd  purity  in  love ; 

How  were  I  then  uplifted  I     But  alas^ 

I  am  as  true  as  Truth's  simplicity. 

And  simpler  than  the  infimcy  of  Truth." 

These  passages  may  not  seem  very  characteristic 
at  first  sight,  though  we  think  they  are  so.  We  will 
give  two,  that  cannot  be  mistaken.  Patroclus  says 
to  Achilles, — 

•^ Rouse  yourself;  and  the  weakVanton  Cupid 
Shall  ftY>m  your  neck  unloose  hb  amorous  fi>ld, 
f .  And  like  a  dew-drop  ftt>m  the  lion's  mane. 
Be  shook  to  air." 

Troilus,  addressing  the  God  of  Day  on  the  ap. 
proach  of  the  morning  that  parts  him  from  Cressida, 
says  with  much  scorn,— 

'<  What !  proffer'st  thou  thy  light  here  for  to  sell  ? 
G09  sell  it  them  that  small^  sel^  grave." 

If  nobody  but  Shakspeare  could  have  written  the 
former,  nobody  but  Chaucer  would  have  thought  of 

the  latter Chaucer  was  the  most  literal  of  poets, 

as  Richardson  was  of  prose-writers. 


mra  ARTS. 

Wkiidtringi  through  North  Walth  h  ^^omai  Bo$co9, 
tmbdUMhtd  ufith  highly  Jimithed  Engravings,  bg  Wm, 
JUtdclijffe,  from  Drawingi  made  •xprouig  for  thU 
worh,  hg  Cattermole,   Cox,  and  Crumith.     Part  I. 
London.     Tilt ;  Simpkin  and  Marshall 
Mr  Rabcliffi's  engrarings  in  the  Part  before  us 
are  a  Uttle  bard,  with  a  degree  of  coarseness  and 
flatness  in  the  fore-ground;  but  they  are  distinct, 
and  not  unpleasing  in  theeflTect.     <  Caunant  Mawr,' 
after  Creswick,    is   a  striking  scene.     <Langollen 
Valley'  is  a  lovely  scene,    and  nudces  one  think 
directly  of  its  <Maid'  and  her  < contented'  Shep- 
herd.   Cattermole's  *  Death  of  Llewellyn'  is  spirited ; 
but  not  very  careftilly  drawn. 

2Vmm«,  wiM  JUuitratUmit  bg  Louita  Anne  Twamleg, 

London.  Tilt. 
Miss  Twamlit  urges  that  the  illustrations'to  her 
poems  are  her  first  attempt  at  etching  on  copper ; 
she  need  scarcely  have  done  so,  for  they  are  executed 
with  much  feeling  and  talent,  and  bear  no  signs  of 
incapacity  or  immaturity.  They  consist  of  land- 
scapes and  flower-pieces.  Of  the  landscapes,  we 
prefer  Tintem  Abbey,  which  we  never  saw  look 
better  on  paper ;  more  venerable  or  picturesque ;  and 
a  friend,  who  has  visited  the  veritable  edifice,  praises  it 
for  iu  fidelity.  The  flower-piece  immediately  fol- 
lowing it  u  still  better  in  point  of  execution ;  it 
is  drawn  with  great  freedom  and  feeling,  and  the 
blending  and  variety  of  the  tints  is  very  happily 
caught  Something  will  be  said  of  the  poetry  in 
another  number. 


TO  r.  M.  vv. 

Wnu  A  QUAETO   SDITIOV  OP   LADY  BACHXL  KUSSXLL's 


Wk  have  much  pleasure  in  inserting  the  following 
literary  notice  which  has  been  sent  us.     In  the  press, 
«  Corn  Law   Rhymes.*    The  third  volume  of  the 
works  of  Ebenexer  Elliott  will  appear  in  the  ensuing 
month.     Amongst  its  contents  will  be  found  some  of 
the  earliest  productions  of  this  talented  writer,  with- 
out any  political  allusions, — productions  which  were 
almost  unheeded  at  the  time  of  their  publication— 
Southey  alone  addressing  him  to  this  effect :  **  There 
is  power  in  the  least  serious  of  these  tales,  but  the 
higher  you  pitch  your  tone  the  better  you  succeed. 
Thirty'  years  ago  they  would  have  made  your  re- 
putation ;  thirty  years  hence  the  world  will  wonder 
that  they  did  not  do  so." 


Oh  more  than  Russell  in  thy  fortitude. 
And  in  thy  love  too,  capable  of  more, 
~  Say,  either  may  we  bless  or  must  deplore 
The  lot  which  makes  thy  eril  and  our  good. 
For,  Lady,  had  the  silken  lap  of  ease 
Nursed  the  charms  thy  friends  so  doat  upon, 
Then  hadst  thou  not  from  adverse  fortune  won 
The  triumph  which  a  chastened  heart  decrees. 
For  hadst  thou  known  the  subtle  bands  that  knit 
Into  one  web  meek  filling  and  high  thought, 
Making  the  soul  a  holy  garment,  wrought 
With  nicest  art,  magnificently  fit — 
Then  unto  us  thy  love  had  only  brought 
The  grace  of  manners  and  the  charm  of  wit. 

T.  F.  T. 

TO  COERBSPONDSNTS. 

The  enlarged  copy  of  Mr  Landor's  ode  will  appear 
in  our  next.  Its  insertion  has  been  delayed  by  a 
provoking  accident,  which  has  conspired,  we  fear, 
with  another  hindrance,  to  make  us  seem  very  un- 
accountable and  thankless  in  the  eyes  of  the  £ur  Cor- 
respondent by  whom  it  was  forwarded.  But  we  have 
been  hoping,  day  by  day,  to  be  able  to  beg  her  accept- 
ance of  a  little  volume,  which  would  have  accom- 
panied our  letter  of  explanation ;  and  in  case  this 
volume  does  not  appear  before  the  present  Number 
of  our  JouaKAL,  we  hereby  mention  the  circumstance 
that  she  may  see  we  are  not  quite  so  absurd  as  she 
might  otherwise  reasonably  imagine. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  again  from  H.  F. 
We  cordially  thank  the  gentleman  who  has  written 
to  us  so  kindly  about  the  London  Jouenal,  and 
whose  letter  inclosed  some  of  the  poems  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Fanshavre,  &c  He  will  see  that  we  are  not  for- 
getful. 

The  MS.  sent  us  by  Mr  J.  will  be  attended  to  at 

our  very  first  leisure. 

We  are  much  mistaken  if  we  have  not  inserted 

some  article  written  by  J.  M.  C.     Will  he  favour  us 
'with  copy  or  copies  of  some  later  communications,  in 

ease  they  have  been  mblaid  ? 

Our  friend  G.  H.  L.  aeems  to  be  full  of  good  foel- 

ing,  and  fancy  too;  but  he  is  in  too  great  a  hurry 

both  with  his  verse  and  proae,  and  therefore  writes  at 


too  great  length.  He  reminds  us  of  the  letter- 
writer,  who  said,  **  Excuse  my  being  so  long,  but  I 
have  not  time  to  be  shorter."  Is  this  our  friend's 
case  ?  At  present  he  wants  concentration ;  and  must 
also  study  his  versification  a  little  more.  He  is  in 
such  haste  to  live  in  his  pleasant  bowers,  thathejmust 
needs  inhabit  them,  before  they  are  built  1 

The  writer  of  a  letter,  in  pencil,  who  notices  the 
doctrine  of  Berkeley,  is,  we  take  it,  not  the  sama 
Correspondent  who  made  the  quotation  alluded  to. 
We  have  two  Readers  who  seem  to  have  objections 
to  pen  and  ink.  With  regard  to  Berkeley's  argu« 
ments  we  would  recommend  him  to  read  them  for 
himself  in  the  philosopher's  works.  He  would  find 
them  very  amusing  at  least,  and,  we  suspect,  very 
startling.  And  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him 
afterwards  on  the  subject,  for  our  own  acquaintance 
with  them  was  both  partial  and  hasty. 
;  An  Old  English  Gxntlkiian  will  probably  have 
seen  the  announcement  of  *  Captain  Sword  and  Cap- 
tain Pen '  before  this  answer  appears.  At  all  events, 
it  will  be  speedily  published  by  Mr  Knight  His 
other  query  we  cannot  notice,  because  it  would  trendi 
upon  the  forbidden  ground  of  advertisement.  We 
are  much  flattered  by  his  idea  of  the  *<  Series "  he 
speaks  o£ 

Agreeably  to  our  wish  to  avoid  all  possible  themes 
of  controversy,  we  are  sorry  that  the  mention  of  the 
«  Clergynum  "  in  '  Sunday  in  the  Suburl>s '  was  not 
omitted.  F.,  who  takes  such  a  kindly  interest  in 
our  pages,  is  informed  that  the  article  was  written 
some  time  back,  and  the  passage,  on  a  hasty  review 
of  it,  overlooked. 

What  S.  J.  says  upon  '  Love  and  Matrimony '  is 
very  true,  and  does  him  honour ;  but  we  fear  to  open 
our  columns  to  all  that  may  be  said  on  this  subject. 

We  agree  with  all  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
letter  of  X ;  but  has  he  not  made  his  <  Gipsy's  Song' 
somewhat  too  intimate  with  the  language  and  lux- 
uries of  high  living  ? 

Thanks  to  Godfekt  Geafton;  who  will  hear 
further  from  us. 

The  printed  articles  on  Mr  Lamb  reached  us  un- 
fortunately too  late  to  be  made  use  of  in  our  present 
number.  Due  attention  shall  be  paid  to  them  in 
our  next.  Meantime  we  must  observe  that  the 
writer  is  under  a  great  mistake  respecting  the  ab- 
sence of  some  of  Mr  Hazlitt's  friends,  when  his 
funeral  took  place. 

We  will  not  do  venerable  John  Packt  the  injus- 
tice of  publishing  the  lines  sent  us  by  the  gentleman 
who  gives  us  the  following  account  of  him,  because 
the  homeliness  of  their  attire  may  not  allow  everybody 
to  pay  honour  enough  to  their  spirit ;  but  no  one  will 
misunderstand  the  reverend  and  liring  piece  of  poetry 
here  presented  us  in  the  person  of  a  cheerful  old  nuui 
of  eighty,  rendered  superior  to  his  adversity  by  a 
good  conscience  and  a  mind  willing  to  look  around 
it  for  sources  of  comfort  :— 

"  The  author  of  the  accompanying  trifles,  John 
Pacey,  now  eighty  years  of  age,  was  bom  in  the 
villaffe  of  Charlton- Kings,  Gloucestershire,  of  honest 
and  industrious  parents.  He  was  apprenticed  at  an 
early  age  to  a  laborious  trade,  which  he  has,  how- 
ever, with  commendable  industry,  pursued  until 
within  these  last  few  years,  when  age  and  infirmities 
prevented  his  further  exertions,  and  drove  him  to 
seek  refuse  from  penury  and  distress  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  Tittle  vegetable-garden.  His  wants  are  few 
and  easily  supplied ;  a  life  of  industry  has  rendered 
him  frugal  and  abstinent,  while  honesty  and  good- 
feeling  have  preserved  him  in  the  paths  of  sobriety 
and  rectitude.  He  married  at  the  early  age  o. 
twenty-one,  and  has  decently  brought  up  seven 
children.  His  eldest  son  is  an  object  of  great  com- 
passion, being  alike  infirm  in  body  and  imbecile  in 
mind;  he  is  dependant  upon  the  kindness  of  hia 
parents,  not  only  for  the  necessities  of  lifo,  but  also 
for  his  actual  support, — he  is  helpless.  Notwith- 
standing this  unusual  clog,  poor  old  Pacey  bears  up 
under  the  burdens  of  existence,  is  cheerful  and  con- 
tented, and  even  bestows  his  leisure  hours  to  the 
cultivation  of  an  humble  and  amusing  taste  for 
poetry." 
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THB    SATTR    OP    BnTTHOLOGT   AND 
THB    POSTS, 

Wk  intended  this  week  to  present  our  poetry-loving 
Readers  with  a  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of 
Hr  Landor*8  *  Ode  to  a  Friend,*  published  in  one  of 
our  December  Numbers  last  year ;  but  as  we  have 
just  received  some  contributions  from  other  friends, 
which  will  harmonize  with  it,  and  expect  one  or  two 
more,  we  delay  introducing  it  till  our  next.  Mean- 
while, we  lay  before  them  the  portrait,  if  not  of  an 
eminent  man,  of  a  very  eminent  half  or  fowr-fiftha 
man,  an  old  friend  of  the  poets,  particularly  of  the 
sequestered  and  descriptive  order,  and  constantly  al- 
luded to  in  all  modem  as  well  as  ancient  quarters 
poetical.  He  is  alive,  not  only  in  Virgil,  and  Theo- 
critus, and  Spenser,  but  in  Wordsworth,  in  Keats, 
and  Shelley,  and  in  the  'pages  of  *  Blackwood  *  and 

the  LOKOON   JOURKAL. 

We  keep  the  public  in  mind,  from  time  to  time, 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  London  Jodenal  is 
to  bring  uneducated  readers  of  taste  and  capacity 
acquainted  with  the  pleasures  of  those  who  are  edu- 
cated ;  and  we  write  articles  of  this  description  ac- 
cordingly, in  a  spirit  intended  to  be  not  unacceptable 
to  either.  Enter,  therefore,  the  Satyr, — as  in  one  of 
the  Prologues  to  an  old  play.  By-and-by,  we  shall 
give  a  Triton,  a  Nymph,  8«s.  &c.  and  so  on  through 
all  the  gentle  populace  of  fiction, — the  pUbe  degli  dei^ 
MB  Tasso  calls  them, — the  <*  common  people  of  the 
gods.**  Such,  we  hope,  in  future  times, — or  worthy 
rather  of  such  appellation, — ^will  be  all  the  people  of 
the  earth, — their  poetry  in  common,  their  education 
in  common,  knowledge  and  its  divine  pleasures  being 
as  cheap  as  daisies  in  the  mead. 

The  Satyr  (not  always,  but  generally)  is  a  goat 
below  the  waist,  and  a  man  above,  with  a  head  in 
which  the  two  beings  are  united.  He  has  horns, 
pointed  ears,  and  a  beard ;  and  there  is  just  enough 
humanity  in  bb  fi^e  to  make  the  look  of  the  inferior 
being  more  observable.  The  expression  is  drawn  up 
to  the  height  of  the  salient  and  wilful.  He  is  a 
merry  brute  of  a  demigod ;  and  when  not  sleeping 
in  the  grass,  is  for  ever  in  motion,  dancing  after  his 
quaint  fashion,  and  butting  when  he  fights.  He 
goes  in  herds,  though  he  is  often  found  straying. 
His  haunt  is  in  the  woods,  where  he  makes  love  to 
the  Dryads  and  other  nymphs,  not  always  with  their 
good  will. 

When  he  gets  old,  he  takes  to  drinking,  grows  fat, 
and  is  called  a  Silenus,  after  the  most  eminent  gor* 
belly  of  his  race :  and  then  he  becomes  oracular  in 
his  drink,  and  disburses  the  material  philosophy 
which  his  way  of  life  has  taught  him.  He  is  not 
immortal,  but  has  a  long  life  as  well  as  a  merry ; 
some  say  a  thousand  years ;  others,  many  thousand. 
A  thousand  years,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  the  dura- 
tion both  of  the  Satyr  and  the  Nymph. 

The  Faun,  though  often  confounded  with  the 
Satyr,  and  supposed  by  some  to  be  nothing  but  a 
Latin  version  of  him,  is  generally  taken  by  the 
moderns  for  a  Satyr  mitigated  and  more  human. 
Goat's  feet  are  not  necessary  to  him.  He  can  be 
oontent  with  a  tail,  and  two  little  budding  horns  lil^e 
akid. 

<'How  the  Satyrs  originated,"  quoth  the  « serious** 
but  not  very  *<sage**  Natalis  Comes,  «or  of  what 
parents  they  wste  begotten,  or  where,  or  when  they 
began  to  exist,  or  for  what  reason  they  were  held  to 
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be  gods  by  antiquity,  neither  have  I  happed  upon 
any  creditable  ancient  who  can  inform  me,  nor  can  I 
make  it  out  myse1£"  He  says  he  takes  no  heed  of 
the  opinion  of  those  who  suppose  them  to  have  been 
the  children  of  Saturn  or  Faunns.  Pliny,  he  tells 
us,  speaks  of  Satyrs,  as  certain  animals  in  the  Indian 
mountains,  of  great  swiftness,  going  on  all  fours,  but 
with  a  human  aspect,  and  running  upright.  Fur- 
thermore, Pausanias  mentions  one  Euphemus  of 
Caria,  who  coming  upon  a  cluster  of  *<  desert**  islands, 
in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  sea,  and  bdng  forced  by 
a  tempest  to  alight  on  one  of  them  called  Satyras, 
found  it  inhabited  by  people  of  a  red  oobur,  with 
tails  not  much  inferior  to  those  of  horses.  These 
gentlemen  invaded  the  ships  of  their  new  acquaint- 
ance, and  without  saying  a  word,  began  helping 
themselves  to  what  they  liked.  Finally,  Pomponius 
Mela  speaks  of  certain  islands  beyond  Mount  Atlas, 
in  which  lights  were  seen  at  night,  and  a  great  sound 
was  heard  of  drums,  and  cymbals,  and  pipes,  though 
nobody  was  to  be  seen  by  day;  and  these  islands 
were  said  to  be  inhabited  by  Satyrs.  To  which  bear- 
eth  testimony  the  fimunis  Hanno  the  Carthaginian.* 

Boccaccio,  in  his  treatise  *  De  Montibus,'  appears 
to  have  transferred  these  islands  to  Mount  Atlas 
itself;  of  which  he  says  (dwelling  upon  the  subject 
with  his  usual  romantic  fondness)  that,  "such  a  depth 
of  silence  is  reported  to  prevail  there  by  day,  that 
none  approach  it  without  a  certain  horror,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  some  divine  presence ;  but  at  night-time,  like 
heaven,  it  is  lit  up  with  numy  lights,  and  resounds 
with  the  songs  and  cymbals,  the  pipes  and  whistling 
reeds,  of  .Sgipans  and  Satyrs. '*f 

The  same  writer,  speaking  of  the  opinion  that 
Satyrs  were  goat-footed  Aomtmcioacf,  or  little  men, 
tells  the  story  of  St  Anthony:  **who,  searching 
through  the  deserts  of  the  Thebais  ^or  the  most  holy 
eremite  Paul,  did  behold  one  of  them,  and  question 
him :  the  which  noade  answer,  that  he  was  mortal ; 
and  that  he  was  one  of  the  people,  bordering  there- 
abouts, whom  the  Gentiles,  led  away  by  a  vain  error, 
did  worship  as  Fauns  and  Satyrs."  Other  authors, 
he  says,  "  esteemed  them  to  be  men  of  the  woods, 
and  called  them  Incubi,  or  Ficarii  (Fig-eaters)." 
We  here  see  who  had  the  merit  of  it  when  figs  were 
stolen. 

Chaucer  takes  the  Satyr  for  an  Incubus,  probably 
from  this  passage  of  his  favourite  author.  Speaking 
of  the  friar,  whose  office  it  was  to  go  about  blessing 
people's  grounds  and  houses  (which  was  the  reason, 
he  says,  why  there  were  no  longer  any  Curies)  he 
adds,  in  his  pleasant  manner, 

"  Women  may  now  go  safely  up  and  down :-« 
In  every  bush,  and  under  every  tree,   ' 
There  is  none  other  Incubus  but  he.** 

Wife  of  Bath*$  Tale, 

But  the  most  "  particular  fellow  *  on  this  subject 
is  Philostratus ;  who,  among  the  wild  stories  which 
he  relates  with  such  gravity  of  Apollonius  the  Tya- 
nasan,  has  this,  the  wildest  of  them  all,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  the  most  weighty.  As  the  account  is 
amusing,  we  will  extract  nearly  the  whole  of  it  :— 

'*  Afier  visiting,**  says  he,  *'  the  cataracts  (of  the 
Nile),  ApoUonius  and  his  companions  stopped  in  a 

•  See  an  these  aothorittos  fai  Natalis  Comes,   '  Mythoto* 
gia,'  p.a»*. 
f  At  the  end  of  his  *  Oenealofia  Deomm.* 


small  village  in  Ethiopia,  where,  whilst  they  were  at 
supper,  they  amused  themselves  with  a  variety  of 
conversation,  both  gme  and  gay.  On  a  sudden  was 
heard  a  confused  uproar,  as  if  from  the  women  of  the 
rillage  exhorting  one  another  to  seise  and  pursue. 
They  called  to  the  men  for  assistance,  who  immedi- 
ately sallied  forth,  snatching  up  sticks  and  stones, 
with  whatever  other  weapons  they  chanced  to  find. 
*  *  *  All  this  hubbub  arose  from  a  Satyr  having 
nuide  his  appearance,  who  for  ten  months  past  had 
infested  the  village.  •  •  •  Hie  moment  Apol- 
lonius perceived  hu  friends  were  alarmed  at  this,  he 
said,  *  Don*t  be  terrified.  *  •  •  There  is  but 
one  remedy  to  be  used  in  cases  of  such  kind  of  inso- 
lence, and  is  what  Midas  had  recourse  to.  He  was 
himself  of  the  race  of  the  Satyrs,  as  appeared  plainly 
by  his  ears.  A  Satyr  once  invited  himself  to  his 
house,  on  the  ground  of  consanguinity,  and  whilst  he 
was  his  guest,  libelled  his  ears  in  a  copy  of  verses, 
which  he  set  to  music,  and  played  on  hb  harp. 
Midas,  who  was  instructed,  I  think,  by  his  mother, 
learnt  from  her,  that  if  a  Satyr  was  made  drunk  with 
wine,  and  fell  asleep,  he  recovered  his  senses,  and  be- 
came quite  a  new  creature.  A  fountain  happening 
to  be  near  his  palace,  he  mixed  it  with  wine,  to  which 
be  sent  the  Satyr,  who  drank  it  till  he  was  quite 
overcome  with  it.  Now  to  show  you  that  this  b  not 
all  mere  fable,  let  us  go  to  the  governor  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  if  the  inhabitants  have  any  wine,  let  us 
make  the  Satyr  drink,  and  I  will  be  answerable  for 
what  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Satyr  of  Midas. ' 
An  were  willing  to  try  the  experiment ;  and  imme- 
diately four  Egyptian  amphoras  of  wine  were  poured 
into  the  pond,  in  which  the  cattle  of  the  village  were 
accustomed  to  drink.  ApoUonius  invited  the  Satyr 
to  drink,  and  added,  along  with  the  invitation,  Mome 
private  menacei,  in  case  of  refusal.  The  Satyr  did 
not  appear ;  nevertheleu  the  wiiu  Monk  om  if  it  wob 
drank.  When  the  pond  was  emptied,  Apollonius 
said,  *  Let  us  offer  libations  to  the  Satyr,  who  is  now 
fiut  asleep.'  After  saying  this,  he  carried  the  men 
of  the  village  to  the  cave  of  the  Nymphs,  which  was 
not  more  than  the  distance  of  a  plethron  from  the 
hamlet,  where,  after  showing  them  the  Satyr  asleep, 
he  ordered  them  to  give  him  no  iU-usage,  either  by 
beating  or  abusing  him :  <  For,  *  said  he,  *  I  will 
answer  for  his  good  behariour  for  the  time  to  come.' 
— This  is  the  action  of  ApoUonius,  which,  by  Jupi- 
ter, I  consider  as  what  gave  greatest  lustre  to  his 
travels,  and  which  was,  in  truth,  their  greatest  feat. 
Anyone  who  has  perused  the  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  a  dissipated  young  man,  wherein  he  tells  him  he 
had  tamed  a  Satyr  in  Ethiopia,  must  call  to  mind 
this  story.  CoH$equenify,  no  doubt  can  now  remain  of 
the  existence  of  Satyrs.  *  *  When  I  was  myself 
in  Lemnos,  I  remember  one  of  my  contemporaries, 
whose  mother,  they  said,  was  visited  by  a  Satyr, 
formed  according  to  the  traditional  accounts  we  have 
of  that  race  of  beings.  He  wore  a  deer-skin  on  his 
shoulders,  which  exactly  fitted  him,  the  fore-feet  of 
which,  encircling  his  neck,  were  fastened  to  his  breast. 
But  of  this  I  shall  say  no  more,  as  I  am  sensible 
credit  is  due  to  experience,  a$  well  a$  to  me.*** 

It  is  dear,  frt>m  all  these  authorities,  that  various 
circumstances  might  have  given  rise  to  the  idea  of 
Satyrs— The  Great  Ape  species  alone,  which  b'ke 

•  '  life  of  ApdUonios  of  Tyana,'  traiMlated  firom  the 
Gieek  of  Philostratus,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  BerwiA,  p. »«. 
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the  monkeys  in  Africm,  might  cMUy  be  suppowd  to 
b0  a  race  of  men  too  idle  to  work,  and  hblding  tfaair 
tongues  to  avoid  it,  would  be  solBeient  to  suggest 
the  fancy  to  an  imaginative  people.  The  JSatyr 
Islands  ot  Pausanius  are  evidently  islands  frequented 
by  apes»  or  rather  baboons ;  unless  indeed  we  are  to 
believe  with  Vonboddo,  that  men  once  had  tails; 
which  is  hardly  a  greater  disttnotfen  from  some  mep 
without  them,  than  a  phikMopher  b  from  a  sifvage. 
Oian  OlAD  fSg^iflft*  a  wild  man ;  and  LinnsMis  has 
called  the  Great  Ape  the  Ape  Satyr  (Simla  Satyrus.) 
p  Again,  there  have  been  real  wild  men ;  and  a  sin- 
gle one  of  theie,  such  as  Peter  the  Wild  Boy,  would 
people  a  country  like  Greece  with  Satyrs. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  recur  to  palpable 
Mags  for  a  peelioal  stoak.  A  «ound,  a  shadov,  a 
look  of  something  in  the  dark,  waaesough  to  mdce 
them ;  and  if  this  had  not  been  found,  they  would 
adll  have  been  ianeied.  Satyrs,  in  an  allegorical 
•anse,  are  the  animal  spirits  of  the  creation*  its  ezu- 
.berance,  its  natural  health  and  vigour,  its  headlong 
taodency  to  reproduction.  In  a  superstitious  and 
'  popular  point  of  view,  they  were  the  spirits  of  ihe 
woods,  a  branch  of  the  universal  fiunily  of  genii  and 
lories.  Finally,  in  the  great  world  of  poetry,  they 
partake,  on  both  these  accounts,  of  whatever  has  been 
paid  or  done  for  them,  that  remains  interesting  to 
the  imagination;  and  are  still  to  be  found  there, 
immortal  as  their  poets.  As  long  as  there  is  a  mys- 
tery in  the  world,  and  men  are  unable  io  affirm  what 
beings  may  not  exist,  so  long  poetry  will  have  what 
oxistences  it  pleases,  and  the  oMnd  will  have  a  comer 
in  which  to  entertain  them.  Therefore,  ^'■the  sage 
,andaerious  Spenser**  tells  us  wisely  of 

[  '^  The  wood-god's  breed  which  must  for  ever  last." 

In  no  part  of  the  world  of  poetry  wece  they  ever 
jBMre  alive  or  lasting,  than  in  the  woods  of  his  *  Eaerie 
i^yeene.*  You  have,  indeed,  a  stronger  sense  of  them 
IB  his  pages,  than  io  the  works  of  antiquity.  The 
aneieat  poets  appear  tp  have^been  too  dose  at  hand 
vith  them.  The  finsiliarity,  though  of  a  religious 
aort,  had  in  it  aomethsog  of  oontempt.  Spenser  is 
iaalways  remote*,  io  the  uttermost  parts  of  poetry; 
;«od  tbiifaer  shall  be  take  us  to  meet  them.  Here 
they  are,  on  a  bright  momiag,  in  the  thiek  of  theur 
gtodes.  Una  is  in  distress,  and  has  oried  out,  ao  that 
her  voice  is  heard  threu^out  the  woods. 

I    <*  A  troope  of  Faunes  and  Satyres,  fiur  away 
Within  the  wood,  were  dancing  in  a  rownd, 
Whiles  old  Sylvanus  slept  in  shady  arber  sownd. 

'  Who  when  they  heard  that  piteous,  strained  voice, 
*    In  haste  forsooke  thdr  rural  merriment, 
f    And  ran  towards  the  fiur  rebownded  noyse, 
•  To  meet  what  wight  so  loudly  did  lament. 
\    Unto  the  place  they  eome  incontinent : 
'    Whom  when  the  raging  Sarasin  espide,  "* 
f    A  rude,  mishapen,  monstrous  rabblement. 

Whose  like  he  never  saw,  he  durst  not  byde ; 
But  got  his  ready  steed,  and  fast  away  gan  ryde.  ] 

^  Such  fearoluH  fitt  assaid  her  tremUing  hart, 

tU  word  to  speake,  ne  joynt  to  move>  she  had : 
'    The  8alv4^  nation  fieele  her  aecret  smart, 
1    And  read  her  sorrow  in  her  counfnanoe  sadt 
:    Their  frowning  forheads,  with  rough  homes  yeiad 
And  rustick  horror,  all  asyde  doe  lay ; 
And,  gently  grenning,  shew  a  semblance  glad 
To  comfort  her ;  and  (feare  to  put  away) 
^Qieir  backward-iMUt  kaees  teaeh,  her  humblyto  dbay. 

The  doubtful]  damzell  dare  not  yet  committ 
Her  single  person  to  their  barbarous  truth ; 
But  still  twist  feare  and  hope  amazed  does  sitt, 
X.ate  learnd  what  harme  to  hasty  truth  ensu*th : 
They  in  compassion  of  her  tender  youth 

;    And  wonder  of  her  beautie  soveraigne. 
Are  woone  with  pitty  and  unwonted  ruth : 
And,  all  prostraite  upon  the  lowly  playne,  '^ 

Doe  ki9se  her  feete,  and  fawne  on  her  with  count - 
nanee&yae. 

[    Their  harts  she  guesseth  by  their  hiunbla  piji^ 
And  yieldes  her  to  extremitie  of  time : 


So  from  the  ground  she  fearelesse  doth  arise. 
And  walketh  forth  without  suspect  of  crime : 
They,  all  as  ^ad  as  birdes  of  joyous  pryme, 
Xbenee  lead  her  forth,  about  her  daunctng  round, 
Shouting,  and  singing  all  a  shepheard*s  ryme : 
And,  with  greene  branches  strowing  all  the  ground, 
Do  wonfaip  her  as  queene,  with  olive  girlond  cronnd. 

And  «ll  the  way  their  merry  pipes  they  sound* 
That  all  the  woods  with  doubled  eocho  ring ; 
And  with  their  horned  feet  doe  weare  the  ground. 
Leaping  like  wanton  kids  in  pleasant  spring. 
So  towards  old  Sylvanus  her  they  bring ; 
Who^  with  the  noyse  awaked,  oommeth  out 
To  oMot  thi  MMn,  fcis^podt  ftqwyreniing 
And  aged  limbs  on  eypveste  stadle  stout ; 
And  with  an  yvie  twyne  his  waste  is  girt  about. 

'    The  wood-bom  pecqile  fidl  before  her  flat, 
'   And  worship  -bar  as  |(oddeste  of  the  wood ; 
And  old  fiylvanus  self  betbiokes  not,  what 
To  think  of  wight  wo  fayee :  but  gaiing  stood 
In  doubt  to  deeme«her  boai'Of  earthly  iirood. 

The  wooddy  nymphes,  fiire  Hamadryades, 
\  Her  to  l>ehokl  doe  thether  runne  apace; 
And  all  the  troupe  of  light-foot  Naiades 
V'lm^  all  about  to  see  her  lovely  face.** 

Book  1,  eamtio  6. 

Speoaer  has  A'knight  among  his  chivalry,  who  was 
the  eon  of*  Saiyr  by  the  wife  of  a  oountry-gentle- 
man,  one  Tberioo  (or  Brute)  by  mune,— «  severe 
insimiation  on  the  pactof  the  gentle  poet ;— * 

«  A  loose  unruly  swayne. 
Who  had  more  joy  to  rauBge  the  forest  wide 
And  chase  the  salvage  beast  with  buaie  payo^    I 
Than  serve  his  ladie's  love." 

Perhaps  the  poet  Intended  a  hint  to  the  squires  of 
bis  time.  He  tells  us  of  another  wife,  who  had  a 
eonsiderable  acquaintance  among  ihe  wood-gods. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  relate  her  story ;  but  she  would 
be  a  eharming  person  by  the  time  she  was  thirty, 
and  make  a  delicate  heart  content !  His  account  of 
her  is  certainly  intended  as  a  leason  to  old  gentlemen. 

"The  gentle  lady,loose  at  faodom  left. 
The  greenwood  long  did  walke,  and  wander  ^rsde ' 
Ax  wilde  adventure,  like  a  forlcnme  vrtffre; 
TiU  on  a  daye  the  Satyres  her  espide 
Straying  alone  withoutan  groome  or  guide: 
\  Her  up  they  took,  and  with  them  home  her  4edd, 
With  them  as  housewife  ever  to  abide. 
To  milk  their  goats,  and  make  them  cheew  and 
bredd.** 

She  forgets  her  old  husband  Malbecco,  who  has  just 
arrived  at  the  spot  where  she  lives, — 

«And  eke  Sir  Paridell,  all  were  he  deore,  ; 
Who  from  her  went  to  seek  another  krtt,  .; 
And  now  by  fortune  was  arrived  here. 

Soon  as  the  old  amu  saw  Sir  Paridell, 

(who  was  the  person  that  had  taken  his  wife  from  him,) 

He  fainted,  and  was  almost  dead  with  feare ; 
Ne  word  he  had  to  speake,  his  griefe  to  tell. 
But  to  him  louted  low,  and  greeted  goodly  well : 

And,  afrer,  asked  him  for  Helknore : 
\    <  I  take  no  keepe  of  her,'  sayd  Paridell ; 
<  She  wonneth  in  the  forest,  there  before.* 
So  forth  he  rode  as  his  adventure  fell." 

A  great  noise  is  afWrwards  heard  in  the  woods,  of 
bagpipes  and  ** shrieking  hubbubs;*'  the  old  man 
hides  in  a  bush ;  and  after  a  while 

••ThejoUy  Satyres  full  of  fresh  deUght   " 
Came  dancing  forth,  and  with  them  nimUy  ledd 
Eaire  Hellenore,  with  gudonds  all  bespredd. 
Whom  their  May-lady  they  had  newly  i 


She,  proud  of  that  new  honour'which  they  radd. 
And  of  their  lovely  fellowship  foil  glade, 
'    Daunst  livdy,  and  her  face  did  with  a  itwr^  shade,** 

What  a  sunny  i»eture  ia  hi  -Ab  line  1 


«  The  silly  man,  that  in  the  tbickett  lay 
Saw  all  this  goodly  sport ;  and  grieved  sore ; 
¥et  durst  he  not  against  it  do  or  say. 
But  did  his  hart  with  bitter  thoughts  engore, 
To  see  th'  unkindness  of  his  Hellenore. 
All  day  they  daunced  with  great  lustyhedd. 
And  with  their  homed  feet  the  greene  grass  wore ; 
The  wiles  their  gotes  upon  the  brouzee  fedd. 
Till  drouping  Phosbus  gan  to  hyde  his  golden  bedd. 

'\  Tho  up  they  gan  their  merry  pypes  to  trusses 
And  all  their  goodly  beardes  did  gather  rownde." 

The  old  gentleman  creeps  to  his  wife's  bed's-head  at 
night,  Mid  endeavours  to  persuade  her  to  go  4Mray 
with  him ;  but  she  is  deaf  to  all  he  can  aay ;  w  in 
the  passion  cf  his  ndsery,  and  soperaatural  strength 
jOthk  leqr  wmlrniH,  henins^way,  ^^runa  with  iWw- 
M^f  atBajf,"*-AUl,  under  the  xnost  appalling  ^kemn- 
stances,  he  undergoes  a  transformation  into  Jealousy 
itself  I  a  poetical  flight,  the  daringness  of  which  can 
only  be  equalled  (and  vindicated,  as  it  is)  by  the 
mastery  of  its  execution.  See  the  passage ;  whkb, 
through  a  half-allegory,  is  calculated  to  affect  the 
fodings  of  the  poetical  reader,  almost  as  much  as 
Barley  and  his  cavern  in  <  Old  Mortality '  do  readers 
in  general     It  is  at  the  end  of  Canto  xi,  Book  8. 

Spenser  has  a  story  of  <  FooHsh  gcd  FaaMis,' 
sKho  oomsB  on  Diana  whenshe  isfanthii^ ;  for  which 
he  is  put  into  a  deer-skin,  and  she  and  her  nymphs 
hunt  him  •through  wood  and  dale.  Fauns  and 
Satyrs,  it  is  to  be  observed,  ace  lepretented  as  oHse 
or  foolish,  according  as  the  poet  all^orixea  the  ole- 
menU  of  a  country  life,  [and  the  i«ftceti«na,  or 
clownish  impulses,  of  •aequestered  fMop]e»  The 
Faun,  in  particular,  who  was  the  more  -onsn^r  of 
the  two,  anight  be  supposed  either  to  qpenk  fsom  his 
own  knowledge,  or  to  be  merely  the  ehMKiel  of  a 
higher  one,  and  so  to  partake  of  that  reverend  eha- 
.racter  of  fatuity,  which  is  ascribed  in  some  ooumries 
to  idiots.  The  Satyr  was  nuMe  conscious  and  petu- 
lant :  he  waited  more  e^>ecially  upon  Bacchus  ;  was 
bud  and  saucy ;  may  easily  be  supposed  to  have  been 
noisiest  and  most  abusive  at  the  time  of  grvpea ;  and 
it  ii  to  him,  we  think,  and  him  alone  (whatever 
learned  distinctions  have  been  made  between  $ttyri 
andsohow,  or  the  fruit  which  be  got  together,  And 
him  who  got  them),  that  the  origin  of  die  word 
Satire  is  to  be  traced ;  that  is  to  say.  Satire  was  auoh 
free  and  abusive  speech,  as  the  vinti^gers  pelted  peo- 
ple with,  just  as  they  might  with  the  contents  of  Iheir 
baskets. 

To  make  Satyr,  therefore,  clever  or  elownisb,  or 
both,  just  as  it^uits  the  writer's  purpose,  is  in  good 
keeping.  To  make  him  revengeful  for  not  having 
his  will,  is  equally  good,  as  Tasso  has  done  in  the 
<Aminta.'  To  make  him  old,  and  scorned  by  a 
young  mistress,  is  warrantable,  as  Guarini  has  done 
in  the  *  Pastor  Fido ' ;  and  even  a  touch  of  sentiment 
moy  not  be  refused  him,  if  visited  by  a  painful  sense 
of  the  difference  of  his  shape ;  which  is  an  imitation 
of  the  beautifol  Polyphemic  invention  of  Theocritus, 
and  was  introduced  into  modem  poetry  by  the  precur  • 
sor  of  those  poets,  the  inrentor  of  the  Sylvan  Drama, 
Becoari.  But  we  cannot  say  so  much  for  another 
great  poet  of  ours,  Fletcher,  who,  spoilt  by  his  town 
breeding,  and  thinking  he  could  not  make  out  a  case 
for  ebastity,  and  the  admiration  of  it,  but  by  carry* 
ing  it  to  'a  pitch  of  the  improbable,  introduoes  into 
his  <  Faithful  Shepherdess,*  a  Satyr  thoroughly 
divested  of  his  nature,  the  most  sentimental  and  Pla- 
tonical  of  lovers,  and  absolute  guardian  of  what  he 
exists  only  to  oppose.  The  clipping  of  hedges  into 
peacocks  was  nothing  to  this.  It  was  like  changing 
warmth  into  cold,  and  taking  the  fertility  out  of  the 
earth.  Elegance  was  another  affair.  The  mdest 
things  natural  contain  a  principle  of  tbaL  You 
may  show  even  a  Satyr  in  his  graces,  as  you  may  a 
goat  in  a  graoefol  attitude,  or  the  turns  and  blossems 
of  a  ihom.  But  to  make  the  shaggy  and  impetuous 
wood-god,  with  his  veins  full  of  the  sap  of  tfae-¥ine^ 
a  polished  and  retiring  lover,  all  for  the  metaphyeics 
df  the  pasMon,  and  boMong  and  booking  himself  out 
of  doors  like  a  « sweet  Siguier,"  was  to  airike  bar- 
rnrnifmi  into  the  springs  and  make  tlw  **  wwUt  •and 
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fitly  am***  wldoh  thepoi^  «o  findjr  spariu.  of,  halt^ 
and  bMoms  a.  thin^dettboratac  Pan,  at  tba  sigbt^ 
abould  hmm  cvHb  off  hia  umveeaal  baanL  €6rtaiBly9 
tfa*  Satyr  ought  to  h«?B  oLippedt  hii  ceait,  aiulwitii^ 
dnyan  into  tbo  urbanltka  of  a  suit-  at  dotbea*^  He 
ahoald  haTe  »  walked  gownedi" 

Hbwever,  there  is  a  ruddy-  and  rough  side  of  the 
apple  still  left;  and  with  this  we  proceed  to  indulge 
ouiMlvest  outting  away  the  nst;  Fletcher  is  a  true 
peeti  and  oonld'  not  apeofe  of  woods  and  wood-gods, 
witfaoot  finding  means  to  give  us.  a  proper  taste  of 
His  Satyr  comes  in  well. 


» OF"  Twatn      * 

Sat.  Thorough  yon  same  bending  plain,"' 
^  That  flings  his  arms  down  to  the  main. 

And  through  these  thick  woods  have  I  run, 

Whose  bottom  never  kiss'd  the  sun^ 

SBnee  the  lusty  spring  b^an : 

All  to  please  my  master  Pan 

Have  I  trotted  without  rest 
I  To  get  him  fruit :  for  at  a  ^ast* 

He  entertains,  this  coming  night, 

Hb  paramour,  the  Syrinx  bright. 

Here  begrapos,  whose  lusty  Idood 

B  the  learned  poet^-goed ; 

Sweeter  yef  did 'never  crown 
,  Ifteheadof  Baoehua:  nets  more  brown  ' 
;  Than  the  squirrelV  teeth,  thafcradrtfaem^- 
*^  Beign,^fium»flnr,  totaketfaenx. 

B6r  tbtee»  blaek-eyed  Dryope' 

Hath  oftentimes  commanded'  me 
[  With  my  dasped  knee  to  climbc 

See  how  well  the  lusty  time 
;  Hath  deek*d'tbeir  rising  obedcein  ndi 

Such  as  on  your  lipe  ia  spread. 
'  Here  be  henries  fer  a^qpeen  $: 
;  iSiM#  be  red^foatt-be  green. 

r^How  much  better  than  if  he  had  said  '*  Some  be 
red  and  some  be  green."  He  is  like  a  great  boy> 
poking  over  the  basket,  and  pointing  out  the  finest 
things  in^lt  with  rustic  fervour.) 

These  are  of  that  luscious  meat. 
The  great  god  Pan  himself  doth  eat: 
All  these,  and  what  the  woods  can  yield, 
Hie  hanging  mountain  or  the  field, 
'Iflredyoflfer;  and  ere  long    3 
Will  bring'^you  more,  more  sweet  and  stroDg : 
T511  when  humbly  leave  I  take, 
I>st  tiie  great  Pan  do  awake, 
That  sleeping  lies  in  a  deep  glade, 
Under  a  broad  beech^  shade. 
I'must  go,  I  must'run; 
Swifter  than  the  fiery  sun." 

'  In  tinr  passage,  Mr  Seward,  in  his  edition  of 
*  Bcamnont  and  Fletlsher,'  haa  a  nete  containing  an 
extract  irom  Hnoeritus,  so  bi^pily  rendered,  that, 
as  it  suits  our  purpose^  we  will  repeat  [it*  It  is 
seldom  that  a  writer  not  professedly  a  poet,  and  an 
^m^nmnt  one  too,  bas  strud^  finrtb  so  masterly  a  bit- of 
tnmilatlon.  The  verb  in  the  last  line  even  surpasses 
ibeorighiaL  We  will  put.  the  Greek  first,  both  io 
justice  to  it,  and  baoause  (to  oym  a  whim  of  ours) 
the  glimmering  and  thorny  look  of  the  Greek  chaeao* 
ters  givesy  in  our  eyes,  something  of  a  boskiness  to 
OQe'a>pages.  A  page  of  eGreek  pastoral  is  the  next 
thing  with  us  to  a  wood-sida,  or  a  landscape  of 
Ga^er  Poussin;-- • 

OtI  ^»(4^tf    t^   ^JOiffMVf,  TO-  fAM-OfA^VOr,.  OV  Bif^S 

8heplierd«  fetbear :  n>»  song  at-noon'e  dread  hour ; 
r  Tird  wil^the  eb«e,  Pan  slespa  in.  yonder  bower : 
'    Chmrliihheis;  and»  stirred  in  hie  repose^ 

TbeflMppish  dioler  qukeifr  en  his  nose." 

We 'must  quote  the  Satyr's  concluding  spe^h, 
thoo^  it  |is  not  80  much  in  eharaeter.    The  poet 


m%bt  have  defended  his  straying  in  the  air,^  but  ie 
must  Inere  been  upon  very  abatract  and  ethesial 
gronnd%  fiireign  to  the  substantial  past  wfaidl  be 
playsin-this  drama;  andthe  finealltasibvtoOSFpiBiuit 
lute  is  equally  karaed  and  out  at  itepiaoe..  Heww 
ever,  the  whole  passage  is  so  beautiful,  thalrwe-oano 
not  help  repeating  it»  Our  Platoaical  friend  is 
taking  leave  of  the  lady  :— 

'<  Sat.  Thou  divinest,  fairest,  brightest. 

Thou  most  pow'rful  maid,  and  whitest. 

Thou  most  virtuous  and  most  blessed^ 

Eyes  of  stars,  and  golden  tressed' 

Like  Apollo !  tell  me,  sweetest. 

What  new  service  now  is  meetest 

For  the  Satyr  ?     Shall  I  stray 

In  the  middle  air,  and  stay 

The  sailing  rack,  or  nimbly  take 

Hold  by  the  mcxm,  and  gently  make 

Suit  to  the  pale  queen  of  night 

For  a  beam  to  give  thee  light  ? 

Shall  I  dive  into  the  sea, 

Andbring  theo  coral,  making  way 

Through  the  rising  waves,  that  fiJl 

In  snowy  fieeces  ?     Dearest,  shall 

r  catch  th^  wanton  fkwns^  or  flies, 

Whoae  woven  wings  the  summer  d3re8 

Of  many  colours?     Get  thee  fruit  ? 

Or  steal  from  iieev^n  old.  Orpheus*  lute  T  < 

Wliat  a  rdle !  The  lute  of  Orpheus  !  and  laid  up 
in  some  corner  of  heaven ! '  Doubtless  in  the  thick  of 
one  of  its  grassiest  nookr  of  aspbodd;'  and  the 
winds  play  upon  it,  of  evenings,  to  the  ear  of 
Proserpine  when  she  visits  her  mother,..— giving  her 
trembling  memories  to  carry  back  to  Eurydice. 


THOnOBT&  ON    LANOnAOa*. 
BT  xomtxoK  wonn.  J 
Wo  ITT; 

Thk  last*  chapter  was  chiefly  occupied  in  consider- 
ing the  question — ^whether  a  sodety  of  people,  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  equd  to  the  task  of 
filming  its  own  language;  and  the  course  of. romon* 
ing.adopted  tended  to  the  affirmative. 

But  a  curioiu  subject  of  inquiry  may  possibly 
suggest  Itself  to  the  mind  of  the  Reader  in  this  place ; 
which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice.  li  is  a 
subject  that  haa  often  haunted  me;  flitting  before 
ma  like  a  gbost^  when  I  have  been  direstinif  my 
view  to  some  relative  point ;  constituting  a  sort  of 
sideeecne  in  many  a  dreamy  speculation,  but  never 
before  subjecting  itself  in  a  palpable  shape;— 4ike 
thaae  objects  that  the  eye  takes  in  at  either  side  of 
ita  principal  mark.* 

Is  it  possible  that  the  might  of  human  genius  can 
have  slumbered  for  five  thousand  five  hundred  years, 
throughout  one  of  the  principal  portions  of  the 
globe  ?  Can  all  this  wiMerness  of  events  that  makes 
up  what  we  of  the  vetus  orbit  call "  universal  history,*' 
all  thu  procession  of  ages  lost  in  the  clouds— this 
infinite  fantastic  moving  scene  of  fortune^  fi>lliei, 
virtues,  vices,  loves,  hopes,  miseries,  and  death — can 
it  all  have  moved  away  and  away  into  the  grey  ho- 
rison  of  the  past ;  and  can  there  have  existed  all  the 
while, — <md  yet  no  syllable  of  a  hint  escape  from  the 
lips  of  nature, — no  gossip  Naiad  of  the  deep,  breath- 
less with  the  news,  whisper  to  her  wondering  sisters 
of  the  shore— AiunucA  ?  One  can  hardly  think  that 
the  *'  conscious  moon  '*  could  so  long  have  traversed 
it  familiarly— coming  out  of  its  arms  every  day  into 
our  presence  without  oonfi^ssing  the  secret  in  her 
fiice.  Wonderful,  mysterious,  America!  Tliis  is 
that  land  for  which  Noah  had  no  fi>urth  son— of ' 
which  the  spoilt  conqueror  of  Darius,  when  he  wept 
fiar  worlds  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  little 
thought — which  never  entered  into  the  calculations- 
of  Pliny,  nor  mixed  in  the' dreams  of  Plato.  The- 
grand,  the  colossal  America,  with  its  stupendous 
scenery  and  boundless  expanse,  and  its  noble-minded 

*  I  fear,  in  the  opinion  of  some  gsnde  Raniersk  tkia 
€agl0  of-  mine  will  torn  oat  to  be  bat  a  jfjr  in  the  t€l§» 


gPMrava  nadhre  taiias^  that  were  agobd,  iiiHudsd 
on,  put  to  death,  fer  civttiasAion'e  ssie;  slMighteied 
and  extsRoinaSsd  to  make  room  fer  banking  hoQset 
andtjomt  stock,  companies;  ^meriea^  with  its  simpla- 
hwstted,  henestr  good-nacnred  Penmane-^wlMM 
history  makes  the  Uoed  nm^eold  in  Christian  veios^ 
and  rendsBs  the  name  of  Spaniard  a  sound  detestable 
in  the  eaos'  of  humanity ;  America,  land  for  gods 
and  berees — now  nmsaebed  from  North  te  SouHi 
by  tiie  greedy  bands  of  eomneiee — continent  ef 
clerks  and  counting-houses — filthy  Mammon's  p8c»> 
liar  kingdom ! 

If  the  continent  of   America  (supposed  now  by 
geographers  to  be  insular,  I  believe,)  is  coeval  with 
the  vetUB  orbig,  and  has  been  peopled  from  the  same 
point  of  time,  then  they  who  believe  in  manldnd's 
indefinite  power  of  advancement  perse,  have  certainly 
a  diflicuU  cause  to  support.     It  is  therefore  at  the 
risk  of  being  suspected  of  too  unscrupulous  a  desire 
to  bolster  my  argument,  but  in  reality  with  a  sincere 
conviction,  that  I  venture  to  sute  the  following  opin- 
ion.    I  do  not  believe  that  the  continent  of  America 
is  contemporary  with  the  rest  of  the  land ;  I  believe 
that  the  **  New  Worid  "  is  new  in  more  senses  than 
one.     It  seems  to  me  that  in  her  peculiarly  wild  and 
disordered  aspect,  America  gives  a  sort  of  internal 
evidence  of  having  left  the  bosom  of  the  deep  at  no 
distant  age.     Her  tremendous  flood  of  rivers,  with 
their  jagged  mouths  clefr  into  a  dozen  pieces,  as  if  by 
the  impetuous  recoil  of  waters  after  the  first  dis- 
charge, her  towering  heighte  and  deep  ravines,  her 
Iskes  like  seas,  and  thousand  cataracts,  all  seem  to 
bespeak  a  recent  and  violent  birth.     I  know  nothing 
of  geology  or  chemistry,  but  I  think  those  sciences 
would  bear  me  out  in  asserting  that  there  is  a  certain 
tendency  throughout    nature    to    equalization    and 
amalgamation,  the  effect  of  which  must  be  of  course 
a  diminution  of  marked  features— a  merging  of  the 
peculiar  in  the  general.     Ih  chemistry,  especially,  I 
know,  **  give  and  take  **  is  a  leading  principle ;  ne 
anti-free-trade  man  can  pre\'ent  this  species  of  politi- 
cal economy  as  it  is  practised  by  chemical  bodies, 
which  carry  on  an  unceasing  interchange  of  thdr 
parts  and  qualities,   mingling  and  communicating 
without  end,  and  always  hastening  to  a  mass.     So  in 
the  visible  aspect  of  nature,  I  conceive  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  at  work.     Fill  a  glass  with  cold  water,  and 
leave  it  idone  for  a  month ;  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
behold!  it  is  half  gone;    who  has  drunk  it?— ask 
Anacreon.     Dig  a  furrow  a  foot  deep;  visit  it  a 
twelvemonth  afterwards — it  u  now  no  more  than 
half  a  foot  in  depth ;   go  at  the  end  of  another 
twelvemonth — it  is  not  to  be  found.     Rear  a  sand- 
hill two  feet  high — ^imperceptibly  it  dwindles  away, 
inch  by  inch,  till  you  can  no  longer  point  out  even 
the  spot  where  it  stood.     What  matters  the  scale,  if 
the  principle  be  true?  Are  not  these  so  many  moun- 
tains, lakes,  and  valleys  in  miniature  ?    It  does  not 
seem  too  much  then  to  assume,  that  these  phaeno- 
mena,  subject  of  course  to  numerous  conditional  cir- 
cumstances, are  fiur  indications,  if  not  available  cri- 
teria, of  the  age  of  difierent  countries.     Now,  judged 
by  this  standard,  must  not  America  be  looked  upon 
as  new  in  the  world, — as  a  sort  of  infimt  Hercules^ 
displaying  its  gigantic  might  in  the  cradle  of  child- 
hood ?    There  are,  no  doubt,  in  parts  of  the  Old 
World,  individual  specimens  of  features  as  extraordi- 
nary as  those  which  America  exhibits  (some  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  for  example,  are  said  to  exceed 
the  Andes  in  height)  but  where  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  is  to  be  found  the  same  pervading  magnifi- 
cence, the  same  universal  scale  of  grandeur  in  all  the 
proportions  of  physical  nature?    Where  else  shall 
we  find,  individually  or  collectively,  such  rivers  as  tbe 
St  Lawrence,  the  Amazon,  &c— such  lakes  as  Lake 
Erie,  and  Ontario, — or  where  else  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, such  as  the  Titans  of  old  with  all  the  Ossas  on 
all  the  Pelions  could  not  have  matched,  spanning  half 
a  hemttphase,  and  topped  with  eternal  snow  under  an 
equatorial  suur— with  their  very  base— even  the  citifls 
at  their  fbet  (as  in  the  case  of  Quito  phdns)  towering 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  equidistantly  with  the  sam- 
Mtlsof  some  of  the  most  considerable  mountains  of 
Ewiope?    If  some  few  instnoss  of  a  greater  be%h« 
are  known,  it  need  not  disturb  <mr  e(MMiaBte%  «tMi 
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hinge  not  so  much  upon  a  compariton  of  the  existing 
appeermnoes  of  different  ottfeots,  as  upon  a  comparison 
of  the  actual  with  the  former  appearance  of  the  same 
olgect.  The  Dhwalegeri  may  exceed  Chimborazo— 
but  who  coH  teU  how  nmM  the  DhwdUgeri  nuijf  once 
have  exeeeded  iiml/9  Nay,  the  New  World  may  be 
a  wondeHul  world  to  us,  but  when  tke  Old  World 
was  a  New  World,  who  can  tell  what  may  have  been 
the  glory  of  her  strength — the  beauty  of  her  face  ? 
I  think  I  hear  her,  with  an  indignant  gUmce  across 
the  Atlantic— 

"  Si  mihi  qua  quondam  fuerit,  qudque  improbus  iste 
Exultat  fidens,  «t  nwncfiifnt  iOa  juventa,**  &c. 

"^  It  is  generally' receiTed  that  the  continent  of 
Africa,  with  Arabia,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  west- 
tern  Asia,  is  the  most  ancient  division  of^the  ter- 
restrial globe.  Now  this  exactly  describes  the  circle 
within  which  all  those  dreadful  solitudes,  that  seem 
to  have  no  counterpart  in  nature  elsewhere,  are  found. 
These  deserts — these  flat,  low,  continents  of  sand, 
with  hardly  a  single  liquid  drop  in  all  their  limits, 
were  once,  I  doubt  not,  the  site  of  beautiful  and  lux- 
uriant countries,  teeming  with  productions,  watered 
with  salubrious  rivers,  and  broken  into  all  the  plea< 
sant  variety  of  mountains,  lakes,  and  valleys ;  rivers 
and  lakes  which  millions  of  thirsty  summer  suns 
have  sucked  dry ;  mountains  which  time  has  ground 
to  dust ;  valleys  that  have  become  the  graves  of  the 
mountains.  And  this  I  suppose  to  be  the  course  of 
nature  and  the  destination  of  the  world,  and  these 
are  the  visible  steps  by  which  we  are  approaching  a 
time  when,  in  a  literal  sense,  **  every  valley  shall  be 
exalted  and  every  mountain  shall  be  made  low.*'  So 
does  the  earth  sensibly  strip  herself,  and  puts  by  her 
toys  one  by  one,  and  prepares  to  return  in  original 
nakedness  to  the  arms  of  old  Chaoe. 

Then  that  curious  geographical  fact  respecting  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  Caspian  Sea,  it  is  well  known,  is 
a  perfect  lake,  having  no  communication  with  the 
Ocean  on  any  side.  But  it  seems  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, by  barometrical  observation,  that  this  lake  lies 
now  as  mudi  as  three  hundred  and  six  feet  below  the 
oeeaji  2fre2L*  How  this  is  accounted  for,  I  do  not 
know.  That  it  must  once  have  been  parallel  with 
the  sea  (to  wit,  at  the  general  deluge)  can  admit  of 
no  question.  There  seems  no  other  way  of  account- 
ing for  it,  than  to  suppose  that  it  has  been  gradually 
either  evaporating,  or  subsiding  away  into  the  bosom 
of  the  earth ; — and  if  we  may  reasonably  suppose  this, 
we  may  as  reasonably  suppose  the  same  of  all  waters 
whatsoever,  not  distinguishing  rivers  from  lakes,  nor 
seas  from  rivers,  otherwise  than  in  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  their  exhaustion. 

I  need  not  carry  these  speculations  further  ibr  the 
object  in  view.  Perhaps  I  have  carried  them  too  far, 
and  ought  to  apologise  for  launching  so  freely  into  a 
subject  which  I  understand  so  slightly.  If,  however, 
there  be  any  ray  of  truth  in  what  I  have  thus  hazard- 
ed, I  could  wish  that  some  shrewd  person,  really 
qualified  to  handle  such  matters,  would  take  up  the 
question,  and  try  how  far  it  would  be  possible  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  theory  grounded  on  geological  fiicts  relat> 
ing  to  the  mutations  of  the  earth.  And  let  such  per- 
son examine  with  a  nice  scrutiny  all  accounts  in 
figures,  respecting  the  heights,  depths,  distances  and 
general  relations  of  natural  objects,  that  have  come 
down  to  us  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  geographers, 
and  bring  them  into  a  close  comparison  with  modem 
calculations,  and  see  if  he  cannot  bring  to  light  some 
emrlous  private  charges  against  particular  mountains, 
seas.  Sec.,  living  or  defunct.  But  if  on  the  contrary  I 
have  deceived  myself  in  this  course  of  conjecture,  I 
beg  pardon  of  the  better-informed ;  and  shall  hope 
presently  to  arrive  at  true  conclusions.  It  is  so 
tempting,  to  be  sure,  to  frame  theories,  when  facts 
are  not  in  the  way  to  refute  us— so  easy  to  ulk  of 
Truth  behind  her  bach,— that  one  is  apt  to  Uke  too 
much  delight  perhaps  in  this  sort  of  invention ;  yet  it 
may  be  observed,  in  a  general  way,  that  if  the  ab- 

•  *'  This  fturt,"  says  the  only  aocoaot  which  I  have  seen  of 
this, "  ia  so  siognlar,  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  author- 
ity on  which  the  determination  is  fbonded.  It  is  deduced 
fnm  nine  years'  obwsrvations  with  the  barometer  at  Astra- 
can,  by  Mr  I^cre,  compared  with  a  series  of  observatioos 
mmSm  with  tbe  saine  barometer  at  PetenbniBh." 


sence  of  facts  is  felt  as  a  relief  by  the  visionary  the- 
orist, it  is  no  convenience  to  him  whose  conjectures 
may  happen  to  be  based  in  truth  ;  since,  where  there 
are  no  facts  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale,  it  only  re- 
quires the  greater  weight  of  reasonableness  to  induce 
convietion. 

I  have  been  led  to  dwell  on  this  point,  because  I 
foresaw  that  if  America  was  to  be  understood  as  being 
eoeval  with  the  vetut  orbie,  it  would  prove  an  almost 
insurmountable  objection  to  an  argument  in  favour 
of  human  sufiiciency  in  the  formation  of  language 
and  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  But  entertaining  the 
belief  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  support, — that 
America  is  a  comparatively  recent  acquisition  from 
the  Ocean, — I  consider  that  the  condition  of  the  na- 
tives at  the  discovery  (and  let  it  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  Peruvians  were  found  in  a  state  of  society 
hardly  to  be  called  less  than  civilized)  can  afford  no- 
thing in  disproof  but  may  afford  much  in  oorrobora^ 
tion  of  these  views. 


MORAZ.   AND   ZNTBZ.Z.BOTUAZ.    DBFI- 
OIBNOXBS    OF    THB    ARI8TOCRA0T- 

[Hao  the  worthy  gentleman  who  wrote  to  us  in  de- 
precation of  too  familiar  a  use  of  the  name  of  <*  Tom- 
kins,**  foreseen*  that  it  would  have  graced  the  title- 
page  of  a  man  of  wit  and  observation,  who  has  just 
given  the  public  some  curious  intelligence  respecting 
the  upper  circles,  he  would  have  waited  in  content- 
ment for  that  best  possible  assertion  of  its  dignity. 
The  following  remarks  are  taken  firom  a  pamphlet 
just  published,  intitled  *  Thoughts  upon  the  Ansto- 
cracy  of  England,  by  Isaac  Tomkins,  Gent.*  We  do 
not  conceive  ourselves  to  be  trenching  upon  politics 
in  extracting  them.  In  fact,  we  have  studiously  omit- 
ted the  political  remarks  that  both  precede  and  follow 
them ;  but  we  cannot  omit  passages  in  books  every 
way  interesting  to  us  all,  and  to  the  purposes  of  know- 
ledge, merely  because  they  more  immediately  concern 
a  class  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  better  known 
as  influeneers  of  politics,  than  dispensers  and  perfect- 
ers  of  the  elegancies  they  possess.  We  quoted  Mr 
Simpson*s  remarks  on  the  imperfections  of  their  edu- 
cation, and  we  now  quote  this  very  curious  and  pun- 
gent testimony  in  evidence  of  his  truth.] 
Thx  picture  we  are  about  to  contemplate  is  not 
pleasing;  it  is,  however,  like:  it  has  many  features 
peculiar  to  the  past  state  of  things;  it  has  some 
which  would  remain,  and  be  as  revolting  as  they 
now  are,  even  if  all  artificial  distinctions  of  rank 
were  swept  away,  as  long  as  the'  accumulation  of 
property  is  permitted — and  with  that  no  man  of  sense 
would  wish  to  interfere.  The  progress  of  knowledge 
will  be  the  best  softener  of  those  harsher  features ; 
and  when  the  basis  of  tbe  present  distinctions  is 
gone,  that  remedy  will  prove  effectual — not  till 
then. 

The  question  is  this.  A  substantial  farmer  or  a 
reputable  shopkeeper,  intending  to  let  two  or  three 
of  his  sons  continue  in  his  own  business,  has  the  spi- 
rit and  the  means  to  give  one  of  them,  who  shows 
good  abilities,  a  better  education,  that  he  may  be  a 
parson  or  a  lawyer.  The  lad  goes  to  Oxford,  and  he 
there  meets  the  younger  son  of  the  squire  or  the  no- 
bleman, about  his  own  age. — Now  which  of  the  two 
finds  it  easiest  to  get  on  in  the  world  ?  Which  is 
soonest  received  into  tbe  company  of  men  of  in- 
fluence in  the  college  ?  Which  makes  his  way  best 
to  notice,  wherever  it  is  of  importance  to  him  that 
he  should  obtain  notice  ?  Which  has,  first  at  college, 
and  afterwards  in  town,  most  favour  bestowed  on  his 
efforts?  Which  rises  the  fastest  and  mounts  the 
highest,  supposing  their  abilities  and  understanding 
equal  ?  Does  it  not  require  that  the  obscure  man 
should  be  a  first-rate  genius  to  climb  the  heights  of 
his  career,  be  that  civil  or  military,  ecclesiastical  or 
political?  In  ^England  these  questions  can  be  an. 
wered  in  one  only  way. 
(^  But  suppose  we  come  away  from  matters  of  sub 


stantial  interest,  and  say  a  word  of  society  merely 
The  one  of  the  two  youths  whom  we  are  supposing 
to  be  sUrted  together  in  life,  is  bom  to  admittance 
everywhere,  and  to  the  unsolicited  enjoyment  of  the 
most  refined  society;  the  other  may  arrive  at  the 
same  favour  after  he  has  made  himself  famous  by 
his  talents,  or  powerful  by  his  success,  when  the 
silly  creatures  who  preside  over  sucli  inteivoune 
would  feel  themselves  neglected  if  he  were  not  found 
among  their  attendants.  As  for  the  daughter  of  the 
tradesman  or  the  yeoman,  no  fancy  can  help  us  to 
picture  her  in  those  haunts  of  fashion,  be  she  as  fiur 
as  Venus,  as  chaste  as  Diana,  as  wise  as  Minerva, 
unless  she  has  been  able  to  repair  the  ruined  fortunes 
of  some  noble  rake  by  the  legacy  of  an  uncle  in  the 
East  Indies.  For  the  brother,  parliamentary  elo- 
quence, (not  learning  or  solid  wisdom,)  party  devo- 
tion, or  professional  success,  may  cast  a  plank  across 
the  gulph  which  separates  the  circles  of  high  and 
middling  society.  For  the  sister  there  is  but  one 
bridge,  and  it  must  be  nuide  of  solid  and  massive 
gold.  Passing  across  it,  she  will  be  admitted  to  the 
enjoyment  of  Imving  her  relations  sneered  at,  and,  if 
her  ears  are  very  acute,  [herself  nicknamed  among 
those  whom  she  saves  from  want  of  bread  ;  she  wiU 
listen  to  the  horrors  of  vulgar  life,  the  atrocities  of 
under-breeding,  the  hatefiilness  of  honest  industry, 
the  misfortune  of  humble  birth,  until  she  dares  not 
look  about  her  or  behind  her,  but  is  haunted  by  the 
recollection  of  her  origin  as  if  it  had  been  a  crime, 
and  is  brought  to  be  more  ashamed  of  her  humble 
and  virtuous  hxaWy  than  if  they  had  borne  her  in  the 
hulks  or  bred  her  on  the  tread-mUl. 

**  But  surely,**  the  country  or  the  city  reader  will 
exclaim,  « there  must  be  something  extremely  cap- 
tivating in  this  fine  society,  which  makes  it  so  muoh 
nm  after,  and  gives  it  so  much  sway,  not  only  over 
the  fiuhion,  but  even  over  the  policy  of  the  country  !* 
For  that  it  does  exercise  such  influence  we  cannot 
deny.  Statesmen  pass  much  of  their  time  in  it; 
they  discuss  their  measures  of  a  'party  nature  before 
the  empty  women  and  the  firivolous  youths  who 
compose  it.  They  are  not  a  little  moved  by  the 
opinion  which  has  dominion  in  these  select  circles ; 
they  are  prevented  from  nudciog  useful  appoint- 
ments of  men  unknown  to  these  arbiters  and  arbi- 
tresses  of  fSitfhion — and  therefore  despised  by  them— 
but  who  would  be  still  more  despised  if  they  were 
known,  because  they  are  men  of  learning  and  sound 
sense.  The  same  statesmen  are  also  kept  from 
taking  an  interest  in  many  good  works — as  in  hu^ 
mane  and  philanthropic  pursuits — and  in  supporting 
wise  measures  of  improvement  founded  upon  pro- 
found views  of  human  nature  and  of  man's  wants, 
by  the  same  tone  of  ridicule  with  which,  within  these 
sacred  precincts,  all  mention  of  such  things  is  sure 
to  be  greeted.  Lastly,  as  those  circles  are  drawn 
round  the  very /ooct  of  all  hatred  and  contempt  for 
the  people,  they  are  the  very  hotbeds  of  Toryism 
and  intolerance;  nothing  being  more  certain  than 
that  the  Women  of  Fashion  and  all  the  young  Aris . 
toerats  (perhaps  more  or  less  of  all  parties)  hate  Re- 
form,— desire  more  or  less  openly  to  have  a  strong, 
arbitrary,  Tory  government,  and  would  fiun  see  the 
day  dawn  upon  military  power  established  on  the 
ruins  of  the  national  representation. 

*<  What,  then,**  our  honest  yeoman's  son,  our  wor- 
thy tradesman*s  daughter,  may  properly  ask,  «  what  ia 
it  that  gives  the  Aristocratic  circles  all  this  extra- 
ordinary influence  ?  and  first  of  all,  wh>  is  the  ad- 
mission into  Aristocratic  society  so  very  highly 
prised,  that  we  of  the  middle  classes  are  ready  to 
leave  father  or  mother,  and  brother  and  sister,  and 
cleave  unto  them,  if  we  can  only,  at  the  cost  of  such 
saerifioei,  obtain  admission  withm  their  pale  ?  "^ 

First,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  veiy 
great,  a  very  real  charm,  in  those  circles  of  society. 
The  elegance  of  manners  which  there  prevaila  is 
perfect;  the  taste  which  reigns  overall  is  com- 
plete; the  tone  of  conversation  is  highly  agreeable  ■  ■ 
infinitely  below  that"  of  France  mdeed— but  still 
most  fascinating.  "^  There  is  a  lightness,  an  ease,  a 
gaiety,  which  to  those  who  have  no  important  object 
in  view,  and  who  deem  it  the  highest  privilege  of 
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existence,  and  the  utmost  eitort  of  genius,  to  pws 
the  hours  agreeably,  must  be  all  that  is  moat  at- 
tractive. 

*  After  this  ample  admission,  let  us  add,  that  who- 
erer,  after  passing  an  erening  in  this  society,  shall 
attempt  to  recollect  the  subrtance  of  the  conversa- 
tion, will  find  himself  engaged  in  a  hopeless  task. 
It  would  be  easier  to  record  the  changes  of  colour 
in  a  pigeon's  neck,,  or  the  series  of  sounds  made  by 
an  ^olian  harp,  or  the  forms  and  hues  of  an  Aurora 
BorealU.  AU  is  pleasing;  all  pretty;  all  servicc- 
^le  in  paning  the  time ;  but  all  unsubstantial.  If 
mmn  had  nothing  to  do  here  below  but  to  spend 
without  pain  or  uneasiness  the  hours  not  devoted 
to  sleep,  certainly  there  would  be  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  these  coteries.  But  if  he  ia  accountable  for 
his  time,  then  surely  he  has  no  right  to  pass  it  thus. 
Compared  with  this,  chess  becomes  a  science ;  drafts 
and  backgammon  are  highly  respectable.  Com- 
pared with  this,  dancing,  which  is  exercise,  and 
«ven  games  of  romps  are  rational  modes  of  passing 
the  hours.  Compared  with  this,  it  is  worthy  of  a 
rational  being  to  read  the  most  fHvolous  romance 
that  was  ever  penned,  or  gaze  upon  the  poorest 
mime  that  ever  strutted  on  the  stage. 
'  The  want  of  sense  and  reason  which  prevails  in 
these  circles  is  wholly  inconceivable.  An  igno- 
rance of  all  that  the  more  refined  of  the  middle,  or 
even  of  the  lower  classes,  well  know,  is  accompanied 
by  an  insulting  contempt  for  any  one  who  does  not 
know  any  of  the  silly  and  worthless  trifles  which 
form  the  staple  of  their  only  knowledge.  An  intire 
incapicity  of  reasoning  is  twin  sister  to  a  ready  and 
flippant  and  authoritative  denial  of  all  that  reason 
has  taught  others.  An  utter  impossibility  of  under- 
standing what  men  of  leaming'and  experience  have 
become  familiar  with,  stalks  hand  in  hand,  insolent 
and  exuldng,  with  a  stupid  denial  of  truths  which 
are  all  but  self-evident,  and  are  of  extreme  import- 
ance. Every  female  member  of  this  exquisite  class 
is  under  the  exclusive  dominion  of  some  waiting- 
maid,  or  silly  young  lover,  or  slandermongering 
newspaper ;  and  if  not  under  the  sway  of  one  paper, 
lives  in  bodily  fear  of  two  or  throe.  Bribes, 
entreaties,  threats,  are  by  turns  employed  to  dis- 
arm these  tyrants;  afid  however  tormented  the 
wretched  victim  may  be,  she  is  forced  by  some 
strange  fatality,  or  propensity,  to  read  what  most 
tortures  her. 

.^^  Indeed,  the  relation$  of  this  Aristocratic  class  with 
the  press,  form  one  of  the  features  most  illustrative 
•f  the  Aristocratic  character,  replete  as  it  is  with  all 
the  caprice  and  waywardness,  the  unreasoning  and 
often  unfeeling  propensities,  the  alternate  fits  of 
blindness  to  all  danger,  and  alarm  where  alf  is  safe ; 
in  short,  all  that  goes  to  the  composition  of  a  child, 
and  a  spoiled  child. 

'  Of  the  press,  then,  they  live  in  habitual  dread ; 
but  it  is  a  fear,  which  being  altogether  void  of 
wisdom,  produces  good  neither  to  its  victims  nor  its 
objects.  Frightened  to  death  at  any  unflivourable 
allusion  to  themselves  or  their  ways,  they  support 
with  the  most  stoical  indifierence  all  attacks  upon 
their  professed  principles,  all  opposition  to  the  policy 
they  fancy  they  approve.  Furious  to  the  pitch 
of  Bethlehem  or  St  Luke*s,  if  they  themselves  be 
but  touched  or  threatened,  nothing  can  be  more 
exemplary  than  the  fortitude  with  which  they  sus- 
tain the  rudest  shocks  that  can  be  given  to  the 
reputation  of  their  dearest  and  nearest  connexions. 
Nay,  they  bear  without  flinching,  with  the  patience 
of  anchorites,  and  the  courage  of  martyrs,  Tbut  that 
the  pain  is  vicarious,)  the  most  exquisite  and  long- 
continued  tortures  to  which  the  fieelings  of  their 
friends  and  relations  can  be  subjected.  This  is  [no 
exaggeration;  for  it  is  below,  very  much  below 
the  truth,  llicy  delight  in  the  slander  of  that 
press,  the  terrors  of  which  daily  haunt  them,  and 
nightly  break  their  slumbers.  Nothing  is  to  them 
a  greater  enjoyment  than  to  read  all  that  can  be 
said  against  their  friends.  They  know,  to  be  sure^ 
that  aU  is  fiilse;  but,  judging  by  themselves,  they 
know  that  all  of  it  gives  pain.  The  public,  they 
are  quite  aware,  believe  little  of  it;   for  of  late 


years  the  press  has  Uken  pretty  good  care  to  make 
its  attacks  very  harmless  in  that  respect ;  but  then 
they  feel  that  those  friends  who  are  the  objects  of  the 
abuse  are  probably  as  sensitive  as  themselves.  Thus, 
the  class  we  are  speaking  of  form  in  reality  the  slan- 
der-market of  the  day ;  and  yet,  with  a  miraculous 
inconsistency,  they  are  in  one  everlasting  chorus 
against  **  the  license  of  the  press,**  which,  but  for 
them,  would  have  no  being;  but  for  their  follies, 
no  object ;  but  for  their  malice,  no  support ;  but  for 
their  spiteful  credulity,  no  dupes  to  work  upon; 
but  for  their  existence,  no  chance  of  continuing  its 
own.  They,  indeed,  turn  upon  their  own  instru- 
ments— make  war  upon  the  tools  they  work  with — 
the  very  limbs  they  susUin  and  move!  It  is  the 
rebellion  of  the  members  reversed;  for  here  we 
have  the  overgrown  belly  attacking  the  limbs !  Had 
the  Aristocrats  the  power  and  the  industry,  they 
would  indite  their  book  *  A  Good  Name  worthless,' 
or  *  The  Crimes  of  the  Press,'  but  we  should  then 
expect  to  see  '  Sermons  on  the  Sixth  Commandment, 
by  a  Receiver  of  Stolen  Goods.' 

That  their  encouragement  is  confined  to  the  vilest 
portion  of  the  press,  has  long  ago  been  affirmed, 
and  is  not  denied.  The  respecUble  journals  are  no 
fiivourite  reading  of  theirs.  «^The  newspaper  that 
fearlessly  defends  the  right ;  that  refuses  to  pander 
for  the  headlong  passions  of  the  multitude,  or  cater 
for  the  vicious  appetites  of  the  selecter  circles ;  that 
does  its  duty  alike  regardless  of  the  hustings  and  the 
boudoir;  has  little  chance  of  lying  on  the  satin-wood 
table,  of  being  blotted  with  ungrammatical  ill-spelt 
notes,  half  bad  English,  half  worse  French,  or  of 
being  fondled  by  fingers  that  have  just  broken  a 
gold'wax  seal  on  a  grass-green  paper.  But  more 
especially  will  it  be  excluded,  possibly  extruded,  from 
those  sacred  haunts  of  the  Corinthian  order,  if  it 
convey  any  solid  instruction  upon  a  useful  or  impor- 
tant subject,  interesting  to  the  species  which  the  wri- 
ters adorn,  and  the  patricians  do  their  best  to  de- 
grade. Even  wit  the  most  refined  finds  no  echo  in 
such  minds;  and  if  it  be  used  in  illustrating  an  argu- 
ment or  in  pressing  home  the  demonstration  (which 
it  often  may  be),  the  author  is  charged  with  treating 
a  serious  subject  lightly,  and  of  jesting  where  he 
should  reason.  Broad  humour,  descending  to  farce, 
is  the  utmost  reach  of  their  capacity ;  and  that  is  of 
no  value  in  their  eyes  unless  it  raises  a  laugh  at  a 
friend's  expente.  Some  who  have  lived  at  Court, 
and  are  capable  of  better  things,  say  they  carefully 
eschew  all  jests ;  for  Princes  take  such  things  as  a 
personal  afiVont — as  raising  the  joker  to  their  own 
level,  by  calling  on  them  to  laugh  with  him.  One 
kind  of  jest,  indeed,  never  fkils  to  find  favour  in  those 
high  latitudes — where  the  author  is  himself  the  sub- 
ject of  the  merriment.  Buffoonery  is  a  denixen  in 
all  courts,  but  most  commonly  indigenous ;  and,  after 
the'eourt's  example  patrician  society  is  fashioned.  It 
is  not  in  the  true  Aristocratic  circles  that  anyone  will 
adventure  the  most  harmless  jest  who  would  not  pass 
for  a  jacobin  or  a  fVee-thinker.  He  may  make  merry 
with  the  led-captain,  or  the  humble  companion,  or 
possibly  the  chaplain  (though  that  was  rather  in  the 
olden  time,  before  the  French  Revolution  had  taught 
the  upper  orders  to  pay  the  homage  rendered  by  vice 
to  virtue,*  without  acquiring  piety  or  morals).  Any 
other  kind  of  wit  rather  indicates,  if  tolerated,  that 
the  adventurous  individual  has  found  his  way  thither 
from  the  lower  latitudes  of  the  liberal  party. 

*  H9poerisy-4hTU  described  by  a  French  writer,  wit, 
and  nobleiiian—hideed  a  duke ;  lor  in  France,  where,  even 
under  the  absolate  monarchy,  the  claims  of  letters  and 
talents  were  always  admittBd,  the  nobility  cultivated  wit 
and  learaing,  and  were  a  race  infinitely  superior  to  our 
own,  in  proportion  as  literary  men  were  admitted  into  their 
society  on  a  footing  of  equality. 


OLD  TTMCS   Aim  KSW. 

Read  the  supplement  to  *  Sully's  Memoirs.'  Sully, 
such  is  the  total  change  of  nuinners,  appears  to  have 
kept  up  more  state  in  private  life,  after  his  retire* 
ment,  than  a  crowned  bead  does  at  present  in  the 
plenitude  of  power.  Yet  I  question  whether  Henry 
IV  himself  enjoyed  half  the  personal  accommodation 
and  real  luxury  of  a  respectable  London  merchant  of 
this  day.<^Z>uir|r  of  a  Lover  oflMeraiurf.  ^^ 


THB   mrSSK. 

PERSONAL    PORTRAITS    OF    EMINENT    MEN. 

WOLPF,  THK   GXaMAN   SCHOLAR. 

WoLiT  was  of  middle  stature ;  his  demeanour  natural, 
yet  dignified ;  his  forehead  broad  and  lofty,  his  eyes 
blue,  deep  set,  and  penetrating ;  the  mouth  grace- 
fully formed ;  but  with  a  slightly  sarcastic  expression ; 
the  general  expression  of  his  countenance  was  that  of 
power,  tempered  with  mildness.  His  gait  and 
movements  partook  of  the  vivacity  of  his  mind ;  his 
temper  was  quick  and  sensitive;  he  was  easily 
offended,  but  as  easily  reconciled.  He  never  brooded 
over  vexations  and  disappointments,  but  expressed  his 
feelings  strongly,  once  for  all,  and  forgot  them.  So 
open  was  his  mind  to  the  influence  of  the  pathetic, 
that,  like  our  Richard  Bentley,  he  could  not  'peruse 
a  tender  passage  in  his  favourite  poets  without  tears. 

In  his  conversation  there  was  a  singular  charm,-* 
wisdom  was  so  set  off*  by  wit,  and  profound  learning 
poured  forth  with  so  little  pedantry ;  anecdotes  and 
characteristic  sketches  of  the  many  eminent  men, 
with  whom  his  long  literary  career  had  brought  him 
in  contact,  succeeded  each  other  so  amusbgly,  and 
with  so  little  appearance  of  egotism,  that  it  had  equal 
attractions  for  the  learned  and  unlearned.  With 
none  was  Wolff*  a  greater  fiivourite  in  society  than 
with  the  ladies,  with  whom  he  could  intirely  abandon 
the  dictatorial  and  Johnsonian  style  into  which,  ia 
argument  with  the  other  sex,  he  was  not  unfza- 
quently  betrayed.  Of  irony,  he  had  a  wonderful 
command,  and  when  provoked  by  any  appearance  of 
pretension  or  affectation,  he  used  it  unsparingly.  He 
had  less  of  the  intellectual  gladiator  about  him,  how- 
ever, than  the  Doctor;  he  did  not  throw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  aU  comers,  though,  when  once  embarked 
in  debate,  their  conversation  had  many  features  in 
eommon. 

His  household  arrangements,  with  a  great  preten- 
sion to  order,  seem  to  have  been  confusion  worse 
confounded.  Knowing  the  peculiarity  oi'hu  own 
habits  and  dispositions,  he  ent^tained  a  great  dislike 
to  *<  clever  servants;"  his  object  always  was  to  secure 
some  quiet,  good-natured  creature,  who  would  be  as 
much  as  possible  an  autonaaton  in  his  hands,  and 
live,  move,  and  have  his  being  exactly  as  the  prafessor 
choose  to  direct. 

Wolff*  had  the  greatest  aversion  to  bemg  kept 
waiting,  and  had  never,  probably,  kept  a  coachman 
waiting  five  minutes,  in  his  life.  He  exacted  the 
same  puncttiality  from  his  unfortunate  servant:  in 
the  morning  he  would  give  him  a  list  of  twenty  mes- 
sages to  be  performed,  for  each  of  which  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  or  half  an  hour  was  allowed,  as  the  case 
might  be;  and  if,  as  was  occasionally  unavoidable, 
his  servant  exceeded  the  time  allowed,  the  professor 
would  pour  such  a  storm  about  his  ears,  that  with  all 
his  liberality  he  had  enough  to  do  to  retain  a  servant 
in  his  house. 

Of  taste,  either  in  matters  of  dress  or  ornament, 
he  had  not  a  vestige.  He  was  fond  of  fine  clothes, 
but  never  could  contrive  to  dress  decently ;  the  fur- 
niture of  his  house  was  gaudy,  but  selected  without 
the  least  regard  to  propriety,  and  huddled  together 
as  in  an  uphobterer's  ware>room. 

Like  many  other  literary  men,  he  was  a  most 
irregular  correspondent ;  letters  firom  his  correspond- 
ents would  be  occasionally  left  unanswered  for 
years :  his  own,  when  he  did  write  any,  are  generally 
distinguished  by  wit,  and  a  careless  felicity  of  ex- 
pression. 

As  a  teacher,  we  have  already  said,  he  was  active  . 
and  conscientious  in  the  highest  degree;  and  few 
seem  to  have  so  thoroughly  possessed  the  art  of  con- 
ciliating affection  united  with  respect.  He  had  the  . 
satisfaction  of  witnessing  in  his  lifetime  the  most 
gnldfj'mg  results  of  these  exertions,  in  the  progress 
and  high  character  of  many  who  had  derived  their 
instruction  from  him,  and  drawn  their  inspiration 
firom  hb  example.  *'  I  enjoy,**  be  writes  in  a  blank 
leaf  of  his  journal,  on  one  of  his  last  birtfMUys,  •*  a 
good  fortune,  which  fidU  to  the  lot  of  fifw,  that  of 
seeing,  while  alive,  the  promise  of  a  plentiful  harvest 
firom  the  seed  I  had  sown  with  toil,  and  of  calculat- 
ing, in  some  measure,  its  increase  when  I  am  no 
more.** 


no 
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KOBKANOB  OF   RBAI.   ZJFB. 

'  £xy. — A  TALmjor  old  Italian  ebysmoi. 
[This  is  from  our  old  fxiend  <  Camttmriiu*  (ace  Kos. 
flft  09)  ;>  and  isYuU  of  frightfia.tniUt.  W«  bohold 
tb«hombl«  famnMi  relin  (takco  for  ImU  !)  blnken^ 
iog'on  the  dty  gate.  There  are  no  such  sights  now 
in  luljr/^thanks  to  ^tbe  progress  of  knowledge  and 
Christian  fueling ;  and  we  shall  not  be  too  baity  to 
trioBiph  over  *<  Italian**  stoae«of  rcvinge,  whea  we 
oaQ  trminc^  tbat  speoUiries  not  very  dissimilar  (more 
horrible  in  one  respect,  because  thej  Uadfaeei)  were 
to  be  seen,  not  a  great  many  years  ago,  over  Temple 
Bar  andj  one  of  the  bridges*  And'  even,  ag^nst 
sCoriei.^f  modemlltaliaD  aasMsinntion  may^be  setoT 
to»  mny  appaUlng  things  in  ourdaily  newspapers. 
But  tben-moreWthem^lransptre  now  than  they  used 
to  dO|  owing  to  those  channels  of  publioity.  We  are 
alLgetting  on,  thank  God,geaeraUyspeakii«,inknow«. 
ledg^  andjiHMnani^,  tha  uriiole  oiviUied  woridr- 
ay^«iidcbeufleiv9ued ;  and  we  should  desire  and  love 
tojget  on,  all  together, — nobody  lording  it  or  valuing 
himself  over2>nother.]g^glitk,  Iteliaa^  FreiMb» 
&c.^wiU,  we;;verily;jbe]iefe^  before  many  yMve  are 
party  belike^ <me greet inCeffigent'ftmUy,  aeknoww 
ledgfaig  the  same  guidance  of  public  opinion,  and  in- 
terchanging all  the  blessings  of  advancement.] 

Okx  day  (says  our  honest  and  eafoert  old^  sehokr) 
as  I  went  froaa  Rome  with  my  oomfMnie,-  and  past 
through  the  Marquisal  of   Ancons;    wee  were  to 
go  through  a  oitie  called  Terai^.  seated  in  a  very 
pleasant  and  fruitfiill  valley,  betweene  the  armerof  a 
riuer  called  the  Mar.     Ae  wee  eotesed  into  the  oitie, 
wee  saw  ouer  the  gate  a  oertaine  tsiilet  upon  a  high 
tower,  to  which  were  tied  (as  it^seemed  to  vs  at  first), 
a  ffUBht  mmBj  Batror  Reere-nriise.     Wee  thinldi^  if 
a  stoaage  s%bt,<  and  not  knowing  what  it-  meant, 
beng  set  vp  in  sOendneot  a  pkce;  one  of  the  chie 
whom  we  asked,  [told  us  of  a  certafine  thing  that  had' 
hapoedsome  years  before.  There  win«  (qnoih  he)  in 
thb  citie,  two  noble,  rich,  and  mightie  hooees,^  which 
for  a  very  long  thne  carried  on  anirreeoAcileable  hat- 
red tbe  oneagainst  the  otber^  itf  so  much  as  the  ntolice 
passed  from  the  father  to  tbe  son,  as  it  were  by  in- 
heritance ;  by  oceasioii  whereof  many  of  both  houset 
were  slain  and  murdered.    At  last»  the  one  bouse  not 
aBle  to  stay  tbe  fire  of  their  vloletft  wmth^  resolved  to 
stand  about  murdering  no  more  of  the  aduerse  by 
surprise  and  treason,  but  to  run  upon  them  all  at 
onee^  and  not  to  leaue  one  bodfe  thereof  aliue.  They 
of  this  bloodie  familte  gathered  together  ont  of  the 
ccAintrie  adioynlng  (vnder  sotfe  other  pretence)  many 
of  their  seruanU  which  met  in  the  citie,  whereof  they 
ioytoed  them  to  theb  Bravt>s  (which   are  swaggerers, 
assassins;  and  haeksters,  such  as  many  Itolians  that 
haue  quarrels*  keep  in  pay,  to  employ  them  in  the 
eidscution  of  their  reoenges)  and  secretly  armed  them 
edloyning  them  to  be  always  readie  to  do  some  nota^ 
ble  exploit  whensoeuer  tbey  should  be  called  upon. 
Soon  after  taking  hold  of  occasion,  they  march  about 
midnight  with  their  peojdeto  the  Gouemour's  house, 
wlio  mistrusted  nothing,  sesre  of  his  person,  being  a 
nian  of  auihoritie  aid  power,  and  (leaning  guards  in 
the  same  house  until  tbey  shenld  haue  executed  their 
purpose)  goe  on  silent  towards  the  house  of  thehr 
enemies,  and  dispo^g  their  troops  at  euery  street  end, 
abottt  ten  of  them  goe  on  to  the  same  house  (the  Goo- 
ernoor  being  between  them)  as  if  they  had  becri  the 
ai^here  of  his  guai^,  whom  they  compelled  to  com- 
mand that  speedy  opening  might  be  made  him,  as  if 
he  had  some  ^eruice  of  importance  to  dispatch  within 
tbelr  hou^:   add  withal  they  held  a  pohiyard  <t 
hill  throat,  ^i^tniri^  to  kill  him  if  they  said  not 
thai  which  they    hid    put  into   hitf   mouth.     tJk 
•Atted  at  ^e  deaUr  which  hfe  akw  present  before 
hfti  eyes,  oiused  el!  the  doors  to  bd  opened,  a  thing 
which  they  within  lAAde  no  ikfaStSi  of,  seehig  the 
Gouemottr    there:   #hich  bdng   done,  those    ten 
orfl  Aeir  oMnplleeft,  hM  farre  off,  put  the  Gotftrt- 
oor  into  safe  keeping,I«nter  into^^the  house,  ind 


there  most  cruelly  nrardernooan,  woman,  and  child, 
nay,  they  spare  not  so"  much  as  the  horses  in  the 
stable.  That  done,  theyj  make  the  Gouemour  set 
open  the  city  gates,^][and  so  depart,  and  disperse 
themselves  into  diners^  secret  places,  here  and  there, 
among  their  friends.  The  wisest  of  them  fled  to  the 
next  sea-ports,  and  got  them  away  far  off:  but  as 
for  those  that  kept  anything  neere,  they  were  so 
diligently  seareht  for,  that  they  were  found  and 
drawn  out  of  their  holes  by  the  justices,  greatly 
mooved  (as  good  cause  there*was)  with  such  a  hor- 
rible massacre :  so  tbese'wicked  offenders  were  pot 
to  death  with  the  roost  greiuous  punishments,  and 
after,  their  bands  and^their  feet  being  cut  of!^  were 
nailed  to  the  tabletVhichJyou  saw  (quoth  he)  as  ye 
entered  the  gate,  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  set  up  for 
a  show  to  terrific  the  cruel,  and  to  seme  for  a  lesson 
to  posteritie :  the  sun  having  broiled  those  limbs  so 
fostened  and  set  up,  maketh  travellers  to  think  (that 
know  nothing  of  this  horrible  tragedie)  that  they  be 
Reere-mise.  Wee  hauing  heard  this  pitiful  discourse, 
with  detestation  of  such  a  furious  and  cruel  desire  of 
renenge,  kept  on^our  vray.' 


0BAAA0TBB9   OF    8aAft8PflAiRB*8f 
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BT  WILLIA1«]  HAZLITT. 
Ko.  xni. — Aomo  and  juur. 
'RoKxo  AKD  JoLUT*   is  tfao  ouly  tragedy-  which- 
Shakspeare  has  written  intirely  on  a  love-story.     It 
is  supposed  to  have][|been  bis  first  pky,  and  it  deserves 
to  stand  in  that  proud  rank.     There  is  the  buoyant 
spirit  of  youth  in  every  line,  in  the  rapturous  intoxi- 
cation of  bope,*and  in  tbe  bitterness  of  despair.     It 
has  been  said^  of  <  Romeo  and  Juliet,*  by  a  great 
critic,  that   <<  whatever  is  most  intoxicating  in  the 
odour  of  a  southern  spring,  languishing  in  the  song 
of  the  nightingale, 'Or  voluptuous  in  the  first  opening 
of  the  rose,  is  to^  found  in  this  peem.**    The  des- 
cription is  true ;  and  yet  it  does  not  answer  to  our 
idea  of  the  play.     For  if  it  has  the  sweetness  of  the 
rose,  it  has  its  freshness  too ;  if  it  has  the  languor  of 
the  nightingale's  song,  it  has  alee  its  giddy  transport ; 
if  it  has  the  softness  of  a  southern  spring,  it  is  as 
glowing  and  as  bright.  *  There  is  nothing  of  a  sickly 
and  sentimental  cast.     Romeo  and  Juliet  are  in  lovei 
but  they  are  not  love-sick.     Everything  speaks  tbe 
very  soul  of  pleasure,  tbe  high  end  healthy  pulse  of 
the  passions :    the  heart  beats^  the  blood-  cireulatee 
and  mantles   throughout.      Tbeir  courtship  ie  not 
an  insipid  interchange  of  sentiments  lip-deep,  learnt 
at  second-hand  from  poems  and  plays, — made  up  of 
beauties  of  the  most  shadowy  kind,  of  **  fancies  waa 
that  hang  the  pensive  head,'*  of  evanescent  smiles 
and  sighs  that  breathe  not^  of  delicacy  that  shrinks 
from  the  touch,  and  feebleness  that  seaice  supports 
itself,  an  elaborate  vacuity  of  thought,  and>  an  arti* 
ficial  dearth  of  senses  spirit,  truth  and  natural     It  ie 
tbe  reverse  of  all  this.     It  is  Shakspeare  all  over, 
and  Shakspeare  when  he  was  young. 

We  have  heard  it  ob}ected  to  '  Romeo  and  JuKet,' 
that  it  is  founded  on  an  idle  passion  between  a  boy 
and  a  giri,  who  have  scarcely  seen  and  can  have  but 
little  sympathy  or  rational  esteem  for  one  anotbeiv 
who  have  had  no  experience  of  tbe  good  or  ills  of 
lifo,  and  whose  raptures  or  despair  must  be  therefore 
equally  groundless  and  fantasticaL  Whoever  objects 
to  the  youth  of  the  parties  in  this  p^r  as  **  too-un-' 
ripe  and-  crude  **  to  pluck  the  sweett  of  love,  and 
wishes  to  see  a  first-love  carried  on  into  a  good  old 
age,  and  the  passions  taken  at  the  rebound,  when 
their  force  is  spent,  may  find  all  this  done  in  the 
"*  Stranger,*  and  in  other  German  plays,  where  they 
do  things  by  contraries,  and  transpose  nature  to  in- 
spire sentiment  and  create  philosophy,  Shakspeare 
proceeded  in  a  mora  straight-forwardy  anc^  we 
think,  effectual  way.  He  (Bd  not  endeavour  to  ex^ 
tilwt  beauty  fVom  wrinkles,  or  the  wild  throb  of  pas- 
sion from  the  last  expiring  sigh  of  indi£Eereoce*  He 
did  not «  gather  girapes  of  thorns  AOr  figi  of  Ihistlas.'' 
If  wirctochift  way.  But  he  hae  given  a  picture  of 
human  life^  such  as  it  b  In  the  oidek*  of  nature.     He 


has  founded  the  passion  of  the  two  lovers  not  on  the 
pleasures  they  had  experienced;  but  on  all  tbe  ples^ 
sures  they  had  not  experienced.  All  that  was  to 
come  of  lifb  was  theirs.  At  that  untried  sonree  of 
promised  happiness  they  sOdoed  tUeir  thirst,  and  the' 
first  eager  draught  made  them  drunk  with  hwe'  and 
joy.  They  were  in  fhll  possession  of  their  senses 
and  their  affections.  Thehr  hopes  were*  of  air,  their 
desires  of  fh^  Touth  iv  the  season  of  love,  beeauie 
the  heart  is  then  first  melted  in  tenderness  fVom  Ae 
touch  of  novdty,  and  kindled  to>  rapture,  fbr  It 
knows  no  end  of  its  enjoyments  or  its  wishee*  Db^ 
sire  has  no  limit  but  itselE  Passion,  the  love  and' 
expectation  of  pleasure,  is  infinite,  extravagant,  inexk 
haustible,  till  experience  comes  to  kOl  and  cheek  it 
Juliet  exclaims  on  her  first  interview  with  Romeo-— 

<*  My  bounty  ie  as  boundless  as  the  8e% 
My  love  as  deep.*^ 

And  why  should  it  not?  What  was  to  hinder  the 
thriUing.  tide  of  pleasure,  which  had  just  gushed 
from  her  heart»  from  flowing  on  without  stint  or 
measure,  but  experience  which  she  was  yet  without? 
What  was  to  abate  the  transport  of  the  first  sweet 
sense  of  pleasure,  which  her  heart  and  her  senses  had 
just  tasted,  but  indifference  which  she  was  yet  a 
stranger  to?  What  was  there  to  check  the  ardour 
of  hope,  of  faith,  of  constancy,  just  rising  in  her 
breast,  but  disappointment  which  she  had  not  yet 
felt  ?  As  are  the  desires  and  the  hopes  of  youthfbl' 
passion,  such  is  the  keenness  of  its  disappointments, 
and  their  baleful  effect  Such  is  the  transition  in  this 
play  from  the  highest  bliss  to  the  lowest  despair, 
from  the  nuptial  couch  to  an  untimely  grave.  The 
only  evil  that  even  in  apprehension  befUIs  the  two 
lovers  is  the  loss  of  the  greatest  possible  fblicity ;  yet 
this  loss  is  fatal  to  both,  for  they  had  rather  part 
with  life  than  bear  the  thought  of  survtring  all  that 
had  made  life  dear  to  them.  In  all  this,  Shakspeare 
has  but  followed  nature,  which  existed  in  his  time, 
as  well  as  now.  The  modem  philo^phy,  which 
reduces  the  #hole  theory  of  the  mind  to  habitual 
impressions,  and  leaves  the  natural  impulses  of  pas- 
sion and  imagination  out  of  the  account,  had  not 
then  been  discovered ;  or  if  it  had,  would  have  been 
little  calculated  for  the  uses  of  poetry. 

It  is  tbe  inadequacy  of  the  same  false  syrtem  of 
philosophy  to  account  fbr  the  strength  of  our  earliest 
attachments,  which  has  led  Mr  Wordsworth  to 
indulge  in  the  mjrstical  visions  of  Platonism  in  his 
*  Ode  on  the  Progress  of  Life.'  He  has  very  admir- 
ably described  tbe  vividness  of  our  impresaons  in 
youth  and  childhood,  and  how  <*  they  fade  by  degrees 
into  the  light  of  common  day,**  and  he  ascribes  the 
change  to  the  supposition  of  a  pre-existent  state,  as 
if  our  early  thoughts  were  nearer  heaven,  reflections 
of  former  trails  of  glory,  shadows  of  our  past  being. 
This  is  idle.  It  is  not  firom  the  knowledge  of  the 
past  that  the  first  impressions  of  things  derive  their 
gloss  and  splendonr,  but  fVom  our  Jgnorence  of  the 
future,  which  fills  the  void  to  come  with  the  warmth 
of  our  desires,  with  our  gayest  hopes,  and  brightest 
foncies.  It  is  the  obscurity  spread  before  it  that 
colours  the  prospect  of  life  with  hope,  as  it  is  the 
cloud  which  reflects  the  rainbow.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion to  resort  to  any  mystical  union  and  transmisrion 
of  feeling  through  different  states  of  being  to  ao^ 
count  for  the  romantic  enthusiasm  of  youth ;  nor  td 
plant  the  root  of  hope  in  the  grare,  nor  to  derive  it 
from  tbe  skies.  Its  root  is  in  the  heart  of  man :  it 
lifts  its  head  above  the  stars.  Desire  and  Imagina- 
tion are  inmates  of  the  human  breast  The  heaven 
*'that  lies  about  us  in  our  infkncy**  Is  only  a  nev 
world,  of  wbidi  we  know  nothing  but  what  we  wish 
it  to  be,  and  believe  all  that  we  wish.  In  youth  snd 
boyhood,  the  world  we  live  in  Is  the  world  of  desire, 
and  of  fkncy :  it  is  experience  that  brings  us  down  to 
tbe  worid  of  reality.  What  is  it  Aat  in  youth  shedl 
a  dewy  fight  round  the  evening  star?  That  makes 
the  ddsy  look  so  bright?  that  perfumes  the  by»- 
dAth  ?  That  embalms  the  fllrst  kiss  of  love?  It  b 
the  ddight  of  novelty,  and  the  seeing  no  end  to  tho 
pleasure  that  we  fondly  believe  is  still  in  store  for  us. 
The  heart  teteh  In  the  luxury  of  its  own  thoughts^ 
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and  if  unabW  to  vustaiu  the  weight  of  hope  and  lore 
that  preases  upon  it. — The  effects  of  the  passion  of 
love  alone  Slight  have  dlsnpated  Mr  Wordsworth's 
theory,  if  he  meftns  anything  more  by  it  than  an 
ingenious  and  poetical  allegory.  7hU  at  least  is  not 
a  Jink  in  the  chain  let  down  from  other  worlds ;  "the 
pnipla  light  of  love  **  is  not  a  dim  reflection  of  the 
amiles  of  celestial  bliss.  It  does  not  appear  till  the 
middle  of  life,  and  then  aecms  like  "another  morn 
risen  on  mid^lay.**  In  this  respect  the  soul  comes 
into  the  world  "  in  utter  nakedness.**  Love  waits  for 
the  ripening  of  the  youthful  blood.  The  sense  of 
pleasure  precedes  the  love  of  pleasure,  but  with  the 
senae  of  pleasure,  as  soon  as  it  is  felt,  come  throng- 
ing infinite  desires  and  hopes  of  pleasure,  and  love  is 
mature  as  soon  as  bom.  It  withers  and  it  dies 
lOmost  assoon!  " 

Hiis  play  presents  a  beautiful  amp'd'mU  of  the 
progress  of  human  life.  In  thought  it  occupies 
years,  and  embraeas  the  cirde  of  the  affections  from 
childhood  to  old  age.  Juliet  has  become  a  great 
girl,  a  young  woman  since  we^^firsc  remember  her  a 
little  thing  in  the  idle  prattle  of  the  nurse.  Lady 
Oapulet  was  about  her  age  when  she  became  a 
mother,  and  old  .Capidet  somewhat  impatiently  tells 
*his  younger  visitors^— 

(*  I've  seen  the  day. 
That  I  have  worn  a  visor,  and  could  tell 
"    A  whispering  tale  in  a  fair  lady'a  ear, 

Such  as  would  please;  'tis  gone,'ti8'goine,  'tis  gone.** 

Xhus  oae  period  of  life' makes  way  for  the  follow- 
in|^,  and  one  generation  pushes  anotiier  off  the'stage. 
One  of  the  most  striking  passages  to  show  the 
inteaae  fe^ng  of  youlh  in' this  play  is  Capulet's  invi*' 
lation  to  Paris  to  visit  hisenteruinment. 

"  At  my  poor  house,  look  to  behold  this  night 
Sarth-treoding  stars  that  make  dark  beav*n  light ; 
Such  comfort  as  do  lusty  young  men  feel  ^ 

'When  well-apparel'd  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  winter  treads,  even  auoh  delight 

'    Among  fresh  female-buds  shall  you  thia  night 

^    Inherit  at  my  house." 

The  feelings  of  youth  and  of  the  spring  are  here 
blended  together  like  the  breath  of  opening  flowers 
Images  ef  vernal  beauty  appear  to  have  floated  be- 
iore  the  autlior's  mind,  in  writing  this  poem,  in  pro- 
finion.  Here  is  another  of  exquisite  beauty,  brought 
tin  more  hf  aeeident  than  '  by  necessity.  Montague 
declares  of  his  son  smit  with  a  hopeless  passion, 
which  he  will  not  ireveaU-. 

**  But  he,  his  own  affection's  counsellor^ 
Is  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  dose, 
So  far  from  sounding  and  discovery. 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm, 
£re  he  can  spread  his  sweet- leaves  to  the  air, 
'    Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun." 

This  casual  description  is  as  full  Of  passionate 
beauty  as  when  Romeo  dweUs  in  frantic  fondness  on 
<*the  white  wonder  xst  his  Juliefs  hand.^  The 
.Reader  may,. if  be  pleases,  contrast  the  exquisite  pas- 
toral simplicity  of  the  above  lines  with  the  gor^reous 
description  of  Juliet  when  Romeo  first  sees  her  at 
iier  Other's  house,  surrounded  by  company  and  arti- 
ficial splendour. 

"  What  lady's  that  which  doth  enrich  the  hand 
Of  yonder  knight? 

O  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  bum  bright ; 
Her  beauty  bangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night. 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  ^thiop's  ear." 


TauK  iDXA  or  roarar. 
Poetry  were  it  the  rudest,  so  it  be  sineere,  is  the 
attempt  which  man  makes  to  render  his  existence 
harmonious,  the  utmost  he  can  do  for  that  end ;  it 
springs,  therefore,  from  his  whole  feelings,  opinions, 
activity,,  and  takes  its  cbaraeter  from  these.  It  may 
be  called  the  music  of  his  whole  manner  of  being ; 
and.  histoficaUy  eonndered,  is  the  best  test  how  far 
music  or  freedom  existed  therein ;  bow  far  the  feel- 
ing  of  love,  of  beauty,  and  dignity,  could  be  elicited 
*from  that  peculiar  situation  of  bis,  and  from  the 
-Yiews  he  there  had  of  life  and  nature,  of  the  uni- 
verse internal  and  external. —  Thomtu  Cariyk, 


POftTSAXTB  raOiaUPB,  BT  CK>BTSm. 

Lrr  me  pay  due  homage  to  several  respectable 
individuals  to  whom  I  was  under  great  obligations. 
I  will  begin  with  M.  Oelenschlager,  of  the  fitmfly 
of  Frauenstein,  a  senator,  and  son-in.law  to  Dr 
Orth,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned.  This  gen- 
tleman, in  his  grand  costume  of  burgomaster,  might 
have  passed  for  one  of  the  priqcipal  French  pre- 
lates. Business  and  travel  had  made  him  a  re- 
markable character.  He  showed  some  esteem  for 
me,  and  willingly  conversed  with  me  on  the  sub- 
jects which  interested  him.  IJwas^privy  to  the 
composition  of  his  explanation  of  the  Golden  Bull. 
He  had  the  goodness  to  make  me  sensible  of  the 
ol^iect  and  importance  of  this  celebrated  document. 
J  had  so  &miliarized  myself  with  the  rude  and 
troubled  times. which  had  provoked  it,  that  I  could 
not  refrain  from  representing  the  character  and  facts 
with  which  my  friend  entertained  me,  by  imitating 
the  tone  and  gestures  of  these  men  of  other  times, 
as  if  we  had  had  them  before  our  eyes.  This  pan- 
tomime afforded  him  great  amusement,  and  he  was 
fond  of  making  me  repeat  it. 

I  had 'from  infimey  acoustomod  myself  to  tbeajn- 
gular  habit  of  learning  by  heart  the  tablss  of  eon- 
ients  prefixed  to  the  chapters  and  commeneemeots 
of  the  books  I  read.  I  had  adopted  this  mttbod 
with  the  *  FenUteuch,'  the  *.  ^neid,'  and  the  *  Me- 
'tamorphoscs.*  I. continued  it  with  the  *  Golden 
-Bull ' ;  and  my  good  friend  Oelensehlager  laughed 
heartily,  when  .1  .unexpectedly  called  out  in  a. very 
grave  tone— "  Omne  regmimtnse.divisum  deaola* 
bitur :  nam  principes  ejus  fact!  sunt  soeii  funim  T— 
"  Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  shall  be 
brought  to  desolation ;  for  the  princes  ■  thereof  are 
became  the  aseocistee  ^  robbers."  The  worthy 
Oelenschlager,  shaking  hisbead,  said,  in  a  sigaifieant 
manner — "'What  sort- of  > times,  then,' wcsie  those  in 
"Which  the  eapenir  thundered  -such  expressions  in 
the '  ears  of  the  'prinees  •  of  the  empire  in  a  solemn 
diet?" 

'He  saw  little  company,  although  his  manners  were 
highly  agreeable,  and  be  took  great  pleasure  in 
lively  conversation.  He  would  now  and  then  get 
us  to  perform  a  dramatic  piece.  This  was  consi- 
dered an  useful  exercise  for  youth.  We  played 
Schlegel's  *Gaiiute,'  and  afterwards  ventured  on 
*  Brilannious,''bothto  petfiset  ounelveainthe  French 
language  and  to  practise  declamation.  J  played 
Nero,  and  my  sister  Agiippina.  We  were  applauded 
fiur  beyond  our  deserts ;  but  we  thought  we  received 
less  praise  than  we  merited. 

I  used  also  to  visit  Mr  Reineek,  a  gentleman  of  a 
•very  ancient  noble  fiunily.  He  was  a  thin  man,  of 
•a.  brown  complexion  ;  of  the  most  upright  charac- 
ter, and  firm  to  a  degree  that  ofWn  amounted  to 
-obsttnaey.  Never  did  I  see  him  laugh.  He  had 
sUfiered  a  severe  affliction,  his  daughter  having 
eloped  with  a  fHend  of  the  fimiDy.  He  conunenced 
a  proseention  against  his  son-in<^law,  which  he  con- 
tinued with  great  animosity ;  but  the  tardy  formali- 
ties of  the  tribundfi  affording  him  no  hopes  of  a 
speedy  vengeance,  or  one  agreeable  to  his  wishes,  he 
attacked  his  son-tn«law  personally,  which  measure 
produced  action  aAer  action.  From  that  time  he 
kept  himself  shut  up  in  his  house  and  garden.  He 
inhabited  a  spacious  but  dismal  ground«floor,  'v^litch 
for  many  years  had  neither  been  painted  nor,  per- 
haps, cleaned.  He  seemed  to  place  some  confidence 
in  me,  and  recommended  his  youngest  son  to  my 
attention.  His  <ddest  friends,  who  knew  how  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  hu  situation,  his  agents, 
and  his  counsdlor,  often  dined  with  him.  He  never 
frilled  to  inrite  me  to  these  entertainments.  The 
dinners  were  good;  the  wine  still  better;  but  a 
dilapidated  stove,  which  emitted  smoke  on  every  side 
through  its  crevices,  annoyed  the  guests  excessively. 
One  of  Mr  Reinedc's  best  fnends  ventured  one  day 
to  mention  It  to  him,  asking  bim  how  he  eould  en- 
dure so  great  an  inconvenience  all  the  winter. 
*<  Would  to  God,"  replied  he,  *<tbat  that  weve  the 
greatest  inconvenience  tluit  I  have  to  pot  up  •with." 
It  was  long  belbre  be  eoiild  be  pmvailed  upon  to-'see 


his  daughter  and  grandson.     His  son-in-law  never 
durst  gppear  before  him.  j 

My  CRQ^fmy  had  a  favourable  effect  p|i  this.w<)*thy 
fmd  unfortunate  man.  Whfn  in  cpnvew^ip'^  .^^ 
imparted  to  me  his  infoimntion  respecting  the  n^Ofld 
mid  political  affiurs,  hejMemed  to  forget. hisitroMblrs. 
The  few'frieni^  who  u^edrto  meet  at  his.house  ein* 
plpyed  roe  whentbey  wished  to  divert  bis  mind  frrom 
hia  sorroii^  yfe  pcewkd  on  l?im  tp  take  a  .w^k 
with, us  occasionally.  .He  neepied  to  take  pleasure 
in  viewing  once  more  the  fields  whieh  ,be  bad  pot 
entered  for  many  ye^u?.  He  talked  to  us  j^outthe 
old  proprietors  of  them,  his  neighbours,  relate^  ^ir 
histories  ^d  described  their  ehai»ptezs.  His^u^. 
•ments  wece  always  severe,  but,  there  w^  muchrwit 
and  pleasant^  in  his  narrativef.  We  mafde  apfne 
attempts  to  induce  him  to  cetum  to  the  spcie^r  of 
men,  but  were  always  unsuccess&il 

jAii0ther-pjvse»,-neMly  f>f  the  ;«ame  iage,.whom  I 
«fWn.sftw  Bt  this  .petiod*  «»s  a  Mr  Mala[^Mrt,  a 
wealthy  man,  who  possessed  a  TegyibiTwiaamfi  bmue 
in  the  hone  market,, ^nd, derived  a  good  .revenue 
frvm  his  salt- walks.  He  ,also  .lived  in  .fttlmifn, 
pussjng'the.summer  at  his,gmiden,,naar.the.>^ock^n. 
>h«imr0ate,.wherehe  c^uliivated  very.£ne  tuUps. 

Mr  Reineoktvas  akoan-^unateur.  Flewen/were 
naw  .in  ^eaaan.  .We  fmmed  a  plan  for  bringing 
them*  together,  aod,  aHat  having  gndiiaUy  paved*  (he 
way&r  thcL interview,^  w)e  one  day  took  Mr  Reinack 
to 'Mr  BiSalapart^.  garden.  Thcitwn  old  gentlemen 
bowed  to  eaab<olber»  and  i  the  company. w|dked  up 
and  ^wo,  4ietween  the  beds.ef  taUps,  with  true 
■  diploasntic  giavity.  The  flowers  were  really  s upet b : 
« their  various  finvns-and.colouB,  the  auperionty  of 
some  to  others,  ^and  the  rartty  of  .jeveial  sorts,  fur- 
oiibed  matter  for  the  cenfteastion,  which  took  a  very 
friendly  turn.  '  This  .gave  us  the  mose  pleasiue,  as 
ve  perceived,  in  an  adijaccnt  harbour,  seveial  Wag- 
gons of  old  Rhenish  wine  set  out  on  a  table.  Un- 
fortunately, Mr  Reineek -observed  a  very  fine  tulip, 
the  head  of  which  hung  down  a  little ;  he  took  hold 
of  the  stalk  very  carefully  and  raised  the  flower,  in 
order  to  examine  it  more  minutely.  But,  gently  as 
he  touched  it,  the  owner  was  displeased.  Mr  Mala- 
.  part»  politely,  but  with  a  determined  air,andasif  €)on^ 
gratulating  himself  en  his  habitual  reserve,  reminded 
him  of  oculU,  nam  vuMibut.  (*<'£yes,  not  hands.") 
Reineek  had  already  let  go  the  J3ower.  At  these 
words  the  colour  came  into  his  oheeks,  and  t  he 
replied,. in  his  usual  dry,  grave,  tone,  that  ama- 
teurs and  connoisseurs  might  freely  examine  any 
£ower»with  proper  precautions,  and  upon  this  he  i^n 
-  took  hold  of  the  flower.  The  mutual  frieads  were 
embarrassed.  They  started  several  suli^'ects  of  con- 
versation,'but  unsuccessfrilly.  The  two  old  gentle- 
men appeared  to  be  struck  mute.  We  dreaded 
every  moment  that  Reineek  would  toach  the  flowers 
again.  To  prevent  his  doing  so,  we  took  them  each 
apart,  and  soon  put  an  end  to  the  visit,  thus  turning 
our  backs  on  the  well-furnished  table  wfaioh  we  had 
viewed  -with  longing  eyes,  but  had'  not  been  able  to 
fpproach. 

The  privy  oouneiUor,  Huisgen,  was  another  of 
the  friends  I  used  to  visit.  He  was  not  a  Frankfort 
man,  aad  he  professed  the  tcfortwod  religtcfn ;  'two 
obstacles  which  hindered  him  from*  b^Ming  any  pub- 
lie  employment,  and  even  'from  exercising  tfae^frmc- 
ticms  ef  an  advocate.  He,  nevertheless,  practised 
under  the  signature  Of  another  person,  at  Franklbrt, 
and  in  the  courts  of  the  empire ;  his-  reputation  as  an 
excellent  lawyer  procured  him  many  clients.  He 
was  then  sixty  years  of  age.  I  used  to  go  to 'his 
house  to  take  lessons  in  writing  with  his  son.  Mr 
'Huisgen  had  a  very  long  face,  although  he  was 'not 
thia.  Disfigured  by  the  small-pox  and  the  loss  of 
an  eye,  he  appeared  frigfatfiil  at  the  first  glance. 
His  bald  head  was  surmounted  by  a  white  cap,  tied 
at  Um  top  with  a- riband  ;  be  always  wore  very  hand- 
some damask  or  calamanco  robeg  de  thtnuhre.  'He 
inhabited  a  snudl  apartment  on  the  ground  floor,  the 
neatness  of  which  was  as  perf^  as  the  serenity  of 
his  temper.  It  was  a  treat  to  see 'the  perfect  oi^er 
ef  -his  pepeiB,  his  books,  and  his  geographical  maps. 
It  was  nat  long  befbre  I  discovered  that  he^ns  at 
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'  IXT. A  TAuTpr  OLD   ITAUAW   RBTXNOt. 

[This  is  from  our  old  fciend  *  Gaiiiemriut*  (ace  Nos. 
36-.^) ;.  aod. is:fuU  of  frigluful.  Until.  W«  bthold 
the  horrible  bmiiMi  roliflB  (tafaan  for  bata !)  blaokon. 
iog-on  the  city  gate.  There  are  no  such  sigfati  now 
in  Italy/thanka  to  ^the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
Christian  feeling;  and  we  shall  not  ba  too  hasty  to 
triumfOi  orer  "itaUaa"  sloaeeof  r«f«nge»  wfaea  we 
oaU  tor  mind»  that  specteelei  not  Tery  dissimilar  (more 
horrible  in  one  lespect,  because  they  had^SMes)  were 
to  be  seen,  not  a  great  many  years  ago»  over  Temple 
Bar  andj  one  ef  the  bridges^  And  erea  against 
atorieaofmodenijltalian  asaassination  nmfhm  setoff 
toe  many  nppimng  things  in  our  daUy  newspapers. 
But  then^more'of  them^(ransptre  now  than  they  used 
to  do,  owing  to  those  channels  of  puhlioity.  We  are 
alLgettingon,  thank  God^g^aenUyspeakii^UiilAiowi. 
ledgei  andjhvmani^,  the  wlmle  eiriliaed  worldr- 
ay^  aiHl  theunehrfliied ;  a&d  we  should  desire  and  love 
tojg;et  on,  all  together, — nobody  lording  it  or  Taluing 
himself  OTer^otber.Jl^glish,  Italians,  Freaeh, 
&c^will,  we>erily  Jbelieve^  before  many  yeare  aie 
past,  be  likeeli  one  greet  IntelfigenfAmily,  adniowu 
ledgbg  thewmie  guidanee  of  public  opinion,  and  in- 
terchanging all  the  blessings  of  advancement.] 

Ons  day  (saysonr  holiest  add  earnest  old*  scholar) 
as  I  went  from  Rome  with  my  eompMiie,.  and  past 
through  the  Marquisal  of   Ancooi^    wee  were  te 
go  through  a  oitie  caUed  Terni,.  seated  in  a  very 
pleasant  and  fruitfuU  valley,  betweene  the  armerof  a 
riuer  oaUed  the  Mar.     As  wee  entered  into  the  oitie, 
wee  eaw  oner  the  gate  a  oertaiae  tablet  upon  ahigh 
tower,  to  which  were  tied  (as  ir seemed  to  vs  at  first), 
a  yrteat  many  Bat»  or  Reere-niise.     Wee  thinUng  it' 
a  strange  sight,-  and  not  knowing  what  it'  meant, 
being  set  vp  in  st^  eminent  a  piaee;  one  of  the  citfie 
whom  we  asked,  [told  us  of  a  certakie  thii^  that  had 
hapned  some  years  before.  There  were  (qoeth  he)  in 
thb  citie,  two  noble,  rich,  and  mightie  houses,'  which 
for  a  very  long  thne  carried  on  aniireeoAcileable  hat- 
red the  one  against  the  other,  itf  somuefa  as  the  i^ice 
passed  from  the  frther  to  the  son,  ae  it  were  by  in- 
heritance ;  by  oeeasioB  whereof  many  of  both  houses 
were  slain  and  murdered.    At  Ust»  the  one  honse  not 
atMe  to  stay  the  fire  of  their  rioleaft  wmth,  resolved  to 
stand  about  murdering  no  more  of  the  adverse  by 
surprise  and  treason,  but  to  run  upon  them  all  at 
onee^  and  nM  to  leane  one  bodie  thereof  aliue.  They 
of  this  bloodie  familte  gathered  together  ont  of  the 
ootantrie  adiojrning  (vnder  aetfe other ptetenee)  many 
of  their  seruants  which  met  in  the  citie,  whereof  they 
ioyned  them  to  their  Bravos  (which   arc  swaggerers, 
asnssms,  and  hacksters,  sudi  as  many  Italians  that 
baue  quah-elsi  keep  in  pay^  to  eiii|iloy  them  in  the 
eiteeution  of  their  reoenges)  and  seenetly  armed  them 
edSoyning  them  to  be  always  readie  tb  do  some  nota- 
ble exploit  whensoeuer  they  should  be  called  upon. 
Soon  after  taking  hold  of  occasion,  they  mareh  about 
midnight  with  their  peo^e  to  the  Gouemonr's  house, 
wild  mistrusted  nothing,  scare  of  his  person,  being  a 
nMm  of  authoritie  and  po#er,  and  (leaning  guards  in 
the  same  hoose  until  they  ahenld  haue  executed  their 
purpose)  goe  on  silent  towards  the  house  of  thehr 
enemies,  and  disposihg  their  troops  at  euery  street  end, 
about  ten  of  them  goe  on  to  the  same  house  (the  Gou- 
emoof  behtg  between  them)  as  if  they  had  been  the 
aithers  of  his  guatd,  whom  they  compelled  to  com- 
mand that  speedy  opening  might  be  made  him,  as  if 
behatd  some  ^eruice  of  importance  to  dispatch  within 
theif  houiTe:   aiid  wfthd  they  held  a  pohiyard  at 
hii  throat,  thi^tttniifg'  to  kill  hith  if  they  ttud  not 
tbaf  wMch  they    h^    ptlt  into   hi^  month,     fife 
••*ied  at  i»e  d^ath  which  hfe  saw  present  befofc 
^  «y«»,  cftUMd  at)  the  door*  to  be  opened,  a  thing 
'   which  they  within  xAade  no  reftx«dl  of,  seehig  the 
Gouemoor    there  t   #hich  bdng   done,  those    ten 
dHI  tfWr  o6tap1icl*a^  Aot  fart'e  off,  put  the  Gottterto- 
our  into  safe  keepmg,Xenter  into^^the  house,  and 


there  most  cruelly  murderHbiian,  wonum,  and  child, 
nay,  they  spare  not  so"^  much  as  the  horses  in  the 
stable.  That  done,  theyl  make  the  Gouemour  set 
open  the  city  gate6,'^and  ao  depart,  and  disperse 
theroselvea  into  diners^  secret  places,  here  and  there, 
among  their  friends.  The  wisest  of  them  fled  to  the 
next  sea-ports,  and  got  them  away  fiur  off:  but  as 
for  those  that  kept  anything  neere,  they  were  so 
diligently  searcht  for,  that  they  were  found  and 
drawn  out  of  their  holes  by  the  justices,  greatly 
mooved  (as  good  cause  there*was)  with  such  a  hor- 
rible massacre :  so  these^wicked  ofifbnders  were  pot 
to  death  with  the  most  greiuous  punishments,  and 
after,  their  hands  and^their  feet  being  cut  off,  were 
nailed  to  the  tablet^whichjyou  saw  (quoth  he)  as  ye 
entered  the  gate,  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  set  up  for 
a  show  to  terrific  the  cruel,  and  to  serue  for  a  lesson 
to  posteritie :  the  sun  baring  broiled  those  limbs  so 
fStttened  and  set  up,  maketh  travellers  to  think  (that 
know  nothing  of  this  horrible  tragedie)  that  they  be 
Reere-mise.  Wee  hauing  heard  this  pitiful  discourse; 
with  detestation  of  such  a  furious  and  crud  desire  of 
revenge,  kept  on^our  way." 


raUSAOTBBS  OF    BAML99maaiWB^ 
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BT  WHXIAVI  HAZL1TT. 
vo.  xui. — aomo  and  jvuwt. 
'RoKXO  aki)  Julixt*  is  the  only  tragedy'  which' 
Shakqieare  has  written  intirely  on  a  love-story.  It 
is  supposed  to  havepieen  his  first  play,  and  it  deserves 
to  stand  in  that  proud  rank.  There  is  the  buoyant 
spirit  of  youth  in  every  line,  in  the  rapturous  intoxi- 
cation of  bope,*and  in  the  bitterness  of  despair.  It 
has  been  said>  of  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  by  a  great 
critic,  that  « whatever  is  most  intoxicating  in  the 
odour  of  a  southern  spring,  languishing  in  the  song 
of  the  nightingale, 'Or  voluptuous  in  the  first  opening 
of  the  rose,  is  to^  Ibund  in  this  peem.**  The  des- 
criptien  is  true ;  and  yet  it  does  not  answer  to  our 
idea  of  the  play.  For  if  it  has  the  sweetness  of  the 
rose^  it  has  its  freshness  too ;  if  it  has  the  languor  of 
the  nightingale's  song,  it  has  ake  its  giddy  transport ; 
if  it  has  the  softness  of  a  southern  spring,  it  is  as 
glowing  and  as  bright.  Z.  There  is  nothing  of  a  sickly 
and  sentimental  cast.  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  in  love» 
but  they  are  not  love-sick.  Everything  speaks  the 
very  soul  of  pleasure,  the  high  and  healthy  pulse  of 
the  passions :  the  heart  beats^  the  blood-  cireulatea 
and  mantles  throughout.  Their  courtship  ie  not 
an  insipid  interchange  of  sentiments  lip-deep,  learnt 
at  second-hand  from  poems  and  pla]*, — made  up  of 
beauties  of  the  most  shadowy  kind,  of  **  fancies  wan 
that  hang  the  pensive  head,"  of  evanesoent  smiles 
and  sighs  that  breathe  not,  of  delicacy  that  shrinks 
from  the  touch,  and  feebleness  that  seaice  supports 
itself,  an  elaborate  vacuity  of  thought,  and-  an  arti- 
ficial dearth  of  sense,  spirit,  truth  and  nature!  It  ie 
the  reverse  of  all  this.  It  is  Shakspeare  all  over, 
and  Shakspeare  when  he  was  jroung. 

We  have  heard  it  objected  to  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,* 
that  it  is  founded  on  an  idle  paasion  between  a  boy 
and  a  giri,  who  hafve  scarcely  seen  and  can  have  but 
little  sympathy  or  rational  esteem  for  one  anotheiv 
who  have  had  no  experience  of  the  good  or  ilia  of 
life,  and  whose  raptures  or  despair  must  be  therefbre 
equally  groundless  and  fantastlcaL  Whoever  objects 
to  the  youth  of  the  parties  in  this  pli^  as  *<  toaun^ 
ripe  and'  crude  **  to  pluck  the  sweet*'  of  love,  and 
wiahes  to  see  a  first-love  carried  on  into  a  good  old 
age,  and  the  passions  taken  at  the  rebound,  when 
their  force  is  spent,  may  find  all  this  done  in  the 
^  Stranger,*  and  in  other  German  plays,  where  they 
do  things  by  contraries,  and  transpose  nature  to  in- 
spire sentiment  and  create  philosophy^  Shakspeare 
proceeded  in  a  more  straight-forward,  and^  we 
think,  effbotual  way.  He  (fid  not  endeavour  to  e** 
trtrot  beauty  fh>m  wrinkles,  or  the  wild  throb  of  pas- 
sion from  the  last  expiring  sigh  of  indi^ereoce*  He 
did  not  "  gather  gjrapee  of  thoma  AOr  figl  of  thistles.'*' 
Itf  wis  utot  his  way.  But  he  bat  glvvn  a  ptetnra  of 
human  life,  guch  a«  it  is  hi  the  oAiel'  of  nature.     He 


has  founded  the  passion  of  the  two  lovers  not  on  the 
pleasures  they  had  experienced,  but  on  all  the  plea> 
sures  they  had  noi  experienced.  All  that  was  to 
come  of  lifiB  was  theirs.  At  that  untried  soniee  ef 
promised  happiness  they  slaked  tUehr  thirst,  and  the' 
first  eager  draught  made  them  dtnmk  vrith  Ibve-  and 
joy.  They  were  in  Aill  possession  of  their  sensee 
and  their  affeettons.  Their  hopes  were- of  air,  thehr 
desires  of  fire.  Touth  ie  the  season  of  love,  beeauie 
the  heart  is  then  first  melted  in  tenderness  from  Ae 
touch  of  novelty,  and  kindled  tO'  rapture,  fbr  It 
knows  no  end  of  its  enjoyments  or  its  wishes*  Db» 
sire  has  no  Gmit  but  itselC'  Passion,  the  love  and' 
expectation  of  pleasure,  is  infinite,  extravagant,  inex- 
haustible, till  experience  comes  to  kill  and  cheek  it, 
Juliet  exclaims  on  her  first  interview  with  Rome 


<*  My  bounty  ieas  boundless  as  the  ae%' 
My  love  ae  deep."^ 

And  why  should  it  not?  What  was  to  hinder  the 
thrilling,  tide  of-  pleasure,  which  had  just  giished 
from  her  heart,  from  flowing  on  without  stint  oc 
measure,  but  experience  which  she  was  yet  without? 
What  was  to  abate  the  transport  of  the  first  sweet 
sense  of  pleasure,  which  her  heart  and  her  senses  had 
just  tasted,  but  indifference  which  she  was  yet  a 
stranger  to  ?  What  was  there  to  check  the  ardour 
of  hope,  of  faith,  of  constancy,  just  rising  in  her 
breast,  but  disappointment  which  she  had  not  yet 
felt?  As  are  the  desires  and  the  hopes  of  youthful' 
passion,  such  is  the  keenness  of  its  disappointments, 
and  their  Iwdeful  effect  Such  is  the  transition  in  this 
play  from  the  highest  bliss  to  the  lowest  despair, 
from  the  nuptial  couch  to  an  untimely  grave.  The 
only  evil  that  even  in  apprehension  beftdls  the  two 
lovers  is  the  loss  of  tbe  greatest  possible  felicity ;  yet 
this  loss  is  fiital  to  both,  for  they  had  rather  part 
with  life  than  bear  the  thought  of  sunriving  all  that 
had  made  life  dear  to  them.  In  all  this,  Shakspeare 
has  but  followed  nature,  which  existed  in  his  time, 
as  well  as  now.  The  modem  philosophy,  which 
reduces  the  Irbole  theory  of  the  mind  to  habitual 
impressions,  and' leaves  the  natural  impulses  of  pas- 
sion and  imagination  out  of  the  account,  had  not 
then  been  discovered ;  or  if  it  had,  would'  have  been 
little  calculated  for  the  uses  of  poetry. 

It  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  same  fiilse  system  of 
philosophy  to  account  for  the  streng^th  of  our  earliest 
attachments,  which  has  led  Mr  Wordsworth  to 
indulge  in  the  mystical  visions  of  Platonism  in  his 
*  Ode  on  the  Progress  of  Life.'  He  has  very  admir- 
ably described  the  vividness  of  our  impressions  in 
youth  and  childhood,  and  how  <'  they  fade  by  degrees 
into  the  light  of  common  day,**  and  be  ascribes  the 
change  to  the  supposition  of  a  pre-existent  state,  as 
if  our  early  thoughts  vrere  nearer  heaven,  reflections 
of  former  trails  of  glory,  shadows  of  our  past  being. 
This  is  idle.  It  is  not  ftom  the  knowledge  of  Ihe 
past  that  the  first  impressions  of  things  derive  their 
gloss  and  splendour,  but  fh>m  our, ignorance  ef  die 
future,  which  fills  the  void  to  come  with  the  warmth 
of  our  desires,  with  our  gayest  hopes,  and  brightest 
fimcies.  It  is  the  obscurity  spread  before  it  that 
colours  the  prospect  of  life  with  hope^  as  it  is  the 
cloud  which  reflects  the  rainbow.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion to  resort  to  any  mystical  union  and  transmission 
of  feeling  through  difiRsrent  states  of  being  to  aoc- 
count  for  the  romantic  enthusiasm  of  youth ;  nor  to 
plant  the  root  of  hope  in  the  grave,  nor  to  derive  it 
from  the  skies.  Its  root  is  in  the  heart  of  man :  it 
lifts  its  head  above  the  surs.  Desire  and  imagina- 
tion are  inmates  of  the  human  breast.  Hie  heaven 
"that  lies  about  us  in  our  infimcy'*  is  only  a  neiw 
worid,  of  which  we  know  nothing  but  what  we  wish 
it  to  be,  and  believe  all  that  we  wish.  In  youth  end 
boyhood,  the  world  we  live  in  is  the  world  of  desir^ 
and  of  fkncy :  it  is  experienee  that  brings  us  down  to 
the  worid  of  reality.  What  is  it  that  hi  youth  sheds 
a  devry  fight  round  the  evening  star  ?  That  makei 
the  drisy  look  so  bright?  That  perfumes  the  hy»' 
cinth ?  That  embalms  the  fiht  kiss  of  love?  It  is 
the  <idight  of  novelty,  and  the  seehtg  no  end  to  t&e 
pleasure  that  we  fondly  bdSeve  ie  still  hi  store  for  of. 
The  bean  Mvela  m  the  luxury  of  its  own  thoo^ti, 
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and  ia  unabW  to  vustaiu  the  weight  of  hope  and  Ioto 
that  presses  upon  it. — The  effects  of  the  passion  of 
love  alone  Slight  have  dissipated  Mr  Wordsworth's 
theory,  if  he  means  anythiqg  more  by  it  than  an 
ingenious  and  poetical  allegory*  JhU  at  least  is  not 
a  link  in  the  chain  let  down  from  other  worlds ;  "the 
purple  light  of  love  '*  is  not  a  dim  reflection  of  the 
amiles  of  celestial  bliss.  It  does  not  app^r  till  the 
middle  of  li^  and  then  seems  like  **  another  morn 
risen  on  mid-day.*'  In  this  respect  the  soul  comes 
into  the  world  *<in  utter  nakedness."  Love  waits  for 
the  ripening  of  the  youthful  blood.  The  sense  of 
pleasure  precedes  the  love  of  pleasure,  but  with  the 
sense  of  pleasure,  as  soon  as  it  is  felt,  come  throng. 
ing  infinite  desires  and  hopes  of  pleasure,  and  love  b 
mature  as  soon  as  born.  It  withers  and  it  dies 
lilmost  as  soon  T  " 

This  play  presents  a  beautiful  eattp-tTmU  of  the 
progress  of  human  life.  In  thought  it  occt^ies 
years,  and  embraoas  the  cirde  of  the  affectioas  from 
childhood  to  old  age.  Juliet  has  become  a  great 
girl,  a  young  woman  since  we^^firsc  remember  her  a 
Uttle  thing  in  the  idle  prattle  of  the  nurse.  Lady  • 
Oapulet  was  about  her  age  when  she  became  a 
mother,  and  old  .Capidet  somewhat  impatiently  tells 
*his  younger  visitors^— 

**  I've  seen  the  day. 
That  I  have  worn  a  visor,  and  could  tell 
"    A  whispering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear, 

Such  as  would  please ;  'tis  gone,'ti8'goine,  'tis  gone." 

Xhus  one  pedod  of  life- makes  way  for  the  follow- 
in|^,  and  one  generation  pushes  anotiier  off  the'stage. 
One  of  the  most  striking  passages  to  show  the 
intAaae  feeling  of  youlh  in  this  play  is  Capnlet's  invi- 
lation  to  Paris  to  visit  his  anterUinment. 

"  At  my  poor  house,  look  to  behold  this  night 
'    Barth-treoding  stars  that  make  datk  baav'n  light ; 
Such  comfort  as  do  lusty  young  nwn  feel  ^ 

•When  welKapparel'd  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  winter  treads,  even  auch  delight 
*    Among  fresh  female-buds  shall  you  this  night 
^    Inherit  at  my  house." 

The  feelings  of  youth  and  of  the  spring  are  here 
blanded  together  like  the  breath  of  opening  flowers 
Images  of  vernal  beauty  appear  to  have  floated  be- 
fore the  autkor's  mind,  in  writing  this  poem,  in  pro- 
finion.  Here  is  another  of  exquisite  beauty,  brought 
in  more  l>y  aeeident  than  by  necessity.  Montague 
declares  of  his  son  smit  with   a   hopeless  passion, 

whieh  he  will- not treveal—. 

-.«*.  rj 

**  But  he,  his  own  affection's  counsellor, 
Is  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  close, 
So  far  from  sounding  and  discovery. 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm, 
£re  he  can  spread  his  sweetleaves  to  the  air, 
'    Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun." 

This  casual  destription  is  as  full  of  passionate 
beauty  as  when  Romeo  dweUs  in  frantic  fondness  on 
«*  the  white  wonder  xSt  his  Juliet's  hand.**  The 
.Beader  may,. if  be  pleases,  contrast  the  exquisite  pas- 
toral simplicity  of  tbe-abeve  lines  with  the  gorjreous 
description  of  Juliet  when  Romeo  first  sees  her  at 
Jier  £stber's  house,  surrounded  by  aorapany  and  arti- 
ficial  splendour. 

«  What  lady's  that  which  doth  enrich  the  hand 
Of  yonder  knight? 

O  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  bum  bright ; 
Her  beauty  bangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night, 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  iEthlop's  «ar." 


TauK  JDXA  or  roirar. 
Poetry  were  it  the  rudest,  so  it  be  sincere,  is  the 
attempt  which  man  makes  to  render  his  existence 
harmonious,  the  utmost  he  eon  do  for  that  end;  it 
springs,  therefore,  from  his  whole  feelings,  opinions, 
activity,,  and  takes  its  cfaaraoter  fram  these.  It  may 
be  called  the  musio  of  his  whole  'manner  of  being ; 
and,  historfcally  considered,  is  the  best  test  how  for 
music  or  freedom  existed  thmains  bow  for  the  feel, 
ing  of  love,  of  beauty,  and  dignkK.  sMild.be  elicited 
Irom  that  peculiar  situation  dutfbW  from  the 
^ews  he  there  had  of  Ufb  md'wmSS^  ihe  uni- 
verse  internal  aild  externaL— 1]9kH^«M|fe. 


POKTSAXT8  raOKBblFB,  BT  CK>BTSm. 

Lit  me  pay  due  homage  to  several  respectable 
individuals  to  whom  I  was  under  great  obligations. 
I  will  begin  with  M.  Oelenschlager,  of  the  fismfly 
of  Frauenstein,  a  senator,  and  son-in-law  to  Dr 
Orth,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned.  This  gen- 
tleman, in  his  grand  costume  of  burgomaster,  might 
have  passed  for  one  qf  the  principal  French  pre- 
lates. Business  and  travel  had  made  him  a  re- 
markable character.  He  showed  some  esteem  for 
me,  and  willingly  conversed  with  me  on  the  sub- 
jects which  interested  him.  I^was^privy  to  the 
composition  of  his  explanation  of  the  Golden  Bull. 
He  had  the  goodness  to  make  me  sensible  of  the 
ol^lect  and  importance  of  this  celebrated  document. 
J  had  so  &miliarized  myself  with  the  rude  and 
troubled  times. which  had  provoked  it,  that  I  could 
not  refrain  from  representing  the  character  and  facts 
with  which  my  friend  entertained  me,  by  imitating 
the  tone  and  gestures  of  these  men  of  other  times, 
as  if  we  had  had  them  before  our  eyes.  Thb  pan- 
tomime afforded  him  great  amusement,  and  he  was 
fond  of  making  me  repeat  it. 

I  had 'from  in£may  accustomed  myself  to  jtlie  a^n- 
guhur  habit  of  Warning  by  h^urt  the  tables  pf  aon- 
4mtB  prefixed  to  the  ebaptars  jand  commencements 
of  the  books  I  read.  I  had  adopted  this  nwthod 
.with,  the  'PenUteuch,' tttf  'iBnaid,'  and  the  *Me. 
^tamorphoscs.'  I. continued  it  with  the  *  Golden 
•Bull ' ;  and  my  good  friend  Oelenseblager  laughed 
heartily,  when  .1  uaexpiectedly  called  out  in  a.rery 
grave  tone— «Omne  regnum  in  se.di visum  deaeJa* 
bitur :  nam  principes  ejus  factl  sunt  socii  furum  T— 
**  Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  shall  be 
brought  to  desolation;  far  the  princes  theroof  are 
became  the  Asaoctatas  af  robbers."  The  worthy 
Oalenschhiger,  shaking  hia head,  said,  in  a  significant 
manner — *««What  sort  of -times,  than,- wcsie  those  in 
•which  the  aaperor  tfaundered  aueh  expressions  in 
the  •  ears  of  the  'prinaas  >  of  the  empire  in  a  solemn 
diet?" 

'He  saw  little  company,  although  his  manners  were 
highly  agreeable,  and  be  took  great  pleasure  in 
lively  conversation.  He  would  now  and  then  get 
us  to  perform  a  dramatic  piece.  This  was  consi- 
dered  an  useful  .exercise  for  youth.  We  played 
Sehlegel's  'Gaiuite,'  and  afUrwands  ventured  on 
<  Brilaanious,'  bothto  petfeet  ounelreaiothe  French 
language  and  to  practise  deelamati<m.  J  .  played 
Nero,  and  my  sister  Agrippina.  We  ware  applauded 
fiur  beyond  our  deserts ;  but  we  thought  we  rec^ved 
less  praise  than  we  merited. 

I  used  also  to  visit  Mr  Reineek,  a  gentleman  of  a 
▼ery  ancient  noble  family.     He  was  a  thin  man,  of 
•a,  brown  complexion  ;  of  the  most  upright  charac- 
ter, and  film  to  a  degree  that  of^en  amounted  to 
ohsttnaey.     Never  did  I  see  him  laugh.     He  had 
•suffered  a  severe  affliction,    his    daughter    having 
eloped  with  a  friend  of  the  family.     He  commenced 
a  proseention  against  his  son-in-law,  which  he  con- 
tinued with  great  animosity ;  but  the  tardy  formali- 
ties of  the  tribundfi  affording  him  no  hopes  of  a 
speedy  vengeance,  or  one  ^reeable  to  his  wishes,  he 
attacked  his  son-tn«hNv  personally,  which  measure 
produced  action  after  action.     From  that  time  he 
kept  himself  shut  up  in  his  house  and  garden.     He 
inhabited  a  spacious  but  dismal  ground-floor,  •v^hich 
for  many  years  had  neither  been  painted  nor,  per- 
haps, cleaned.     He  seamed  to  place  some  confidence 
in  me,  and  reeonunended  his  youngest  son  tomy 
attention.     His  <ddest   friends,  who  knew  how  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  his  situation,  his  agents, 
and  his  counselor,  often  dined  with  him.    He  never 
frilled  to  invite  me  to  these  entertafaimcnts.     The 
dinners  were  good;    the  wine  still  better;    but  a 
dilapidated  atove,  which  emitted  smoke  on  avery  side 
through  its  crevices,  annoyed  the  guests  excessively. 
One  of  Air  Reinedc^s  best  friends  ventured  one  day 
to  mention  It  to  him,  asking  him  how  he  could  en- 
dure so  great  an  inconvenience   all    the   winter. 
**  Wonld  to  God,"  replied  he,  "that  that  weK  the 
greatest  inoonvenieaoe  that  I  have  to  pot  up  fwilh." 
Jt  was  loi^  before  he  abiild  be  pfevaikd  npon  to^sea 


his  daughter  and  grandson.     His  son-in-law  never 
dqrst. appear  before  him.  ^ 

My  CRO^^y  had  a  favourable e0act  pp  this.w<)*thy 
and  unfortunate  maq*  Whfn  in  cpn^^^^tipn  he 
imparted  to  me  bis  inforroatiou  respecting  .the  nu^fld 
and^political  affiurs,  he.seemed  to  ioiget.his»troublrs. 
The  few'£Fieii48  who  u^edtto  m^  at  his. house  em- 
plpyedroe  when  tbey  wished.  Ijo  divert  his  mindirpm 
hia  sorro^igk  yfe  pcevaiM  on  l?im  tp  take  a  .w^k 
with, us  occasionally.  ,He  i^epied  to  takepleas^re 
inviewi)^  once  more  the  fields  whi^h,  he  hwi  pot 
entered  for  many  y^^os.  He  talked  to  us  j^uttthe 
old  proprietors  of  tbem,  his  neighbours,  relate^  ^ir 
histori^^  ^d  dascribefl  their  cbais^rs.  Mis  ^u^- 
•mentswece  always  ^severe,  but.  there  if^  jmut^^it 
and  pleasant^  in  his  narrativef.  We  mafdenSppia 
attempts  to  induce  him  to  cetum  to  the  spqiety.  of 
men,  but  w?ie  always  unsucc^ssftil 

.dfiptherpafsw,  iMarly  pf  the  >aame  lage^wham  I 
iOlm  saw  at  this  .pati<id,  jipas  a  Mr  MaU[^srt,  « 
wealthy  man,  who  possessed  a  TafyrbanJaewsn  bmue 
in  the  hone  market,. and. derived  a  good  .revenue 
from  his  salt-waiks.  He  ,aliP  , lived. in  .sediiiiipn, 
pafsing:thei.«naiimer  at  his.gaD(lan,^i^r.the.^oa|^n. 
'h«imr0Me,.wharel^ctu]iivatod,very.fine  tjuUps. 

jMr.BetneQkansjalspan/miateur.  Flowen^were 
naw  .in  ^eaaan.  .We  Ummed  a  plan  for  bringing 
themttogathar,«Bd,.afier  having  gndiiaUy  paved  (he 
way  for  the  iatarviaw,.  we  aoe  day  taok  Mr  R^intfk 
to 'Mr  Ma1apart:s.  garden.  Tbcitirn  old  gentlemen 
boiwed  to  aaob 'Other,  juadttbe  caaaqpany.walkadup 
and  ^wo,  rbetwean  the  bads. of  taUps,  with  true 
.  diploauitic  giavity.  The  flowers  ware  really  s upot b : 
'  their  variaus  forms « and  cqIoub,  the  superionty  of 
aome  to  others,  ^aad  the  raitly  of  .aavaial  socts,  frir- 
oished-Baatter  for  the  canfctaation,.  which  toak  a  aery 
friendly  turn.  llUs.gMre ,us  the  mose  pleasure,  as 
ve  pataeived,  in  an  adijaecat  harbour,  sevenl^ag- 
gons  of  old  Rhenish  wine  set  out  on  a  table.  Un- 
fortunately, Mr  Reinaek 'Observed  a  very  fine  tulip, 
the  head  of  which  hung  down  a  little ;  he  took  hold 
of  the  stalk  very  carefully  and  raised  the  flower,  in 
order  to  examine  it  more  minutely.  But,  gently  as 
he  touched  it,  the  owner  was  displeased.  Mr  Mala- 
part,  politely,  but  with  a  determined  air,  andas  if  €)on^ 
gratulating  himself  on  hia  habitual  reserve,  reminded 
him  of  oculis,  mm  taasUbut.  (*<*£yes,  not  hands.") 
Reineek  had  already  let  go  the  fiower.  At  these 
words  the  colour  came  into  his  oheeks,  and  rhe 
replied,. in  his  usual  dry,  grave,  tone,  that  ama- 
teurs and  connoisseurs  might  freely  examine  any 
fiower,with  proper  precautions,  and  upon  this  he  i^n 
•  took  hold  of  the  flower.  The  mutual  frieads  were 
embarrassed.  They  started  several  suti^'aets  of  cPn- 
versation,' but  unsuccessfully.  The  two  old  gentle- 
men appeared  to  be  struck  auite.  We  dreaded 
every  moment  that  Reineek  weukl  touch  the  flowera 
again.  To  prevent  his  doing  so,  we  took  them  each 
apart,  and  soon  put  an  end  to  the  visit,  thus  turning 
our  backs  on  the  well-furnished  table  which  we  had 
viewed  with  longing  eyes,  but  had- not  been  aUe  to 
'approach. 

The  privy  councillor,  Huisgen,  was  another  of 
the  friends  I  used  to  visit.  He  was  not  a  Frankfort 
man,  and  he  professed  the  refbnned  religton ;  -two 
obstacles  which  hindered  him  from' holding -any  pub- 
lie  employment,  and  even  from '  exercising  the^ftmc- 
tions  of  an  advocate.  He,  navertheleis,  practised 
under  the  signature  Of  another  person,  at  Frankfort, 
and  in  the  courts  of  the  empire ;  his- reputation  as  an 
excellcot  lawyer  procured  him  many  clients.  He 
was  then  sixty  years  of  ^e.  I  used  to  go  tohia 
house  to  take  lessons  in  writing  with  his  son.  -Mr 
'Huisgen  had  a  very  long  fiice,  although  he  was  not 
thin.  Disfigured  by  the  small-pox  and  the  loss  of 
an  eye,  he  appeared  frigfaffVil  at  the  first  glance. 
His  bald  head  was  surmounted  by  a  wbhe  cap,  tied 
at  Um  top  with  a- riband  ;  be  always  wore  very  hand- 
some damask  or  calamanco  ro6e#  de  thcmtbre.  He 
inhabited  a  small  apartment  on  the  ground  floor,  the 
neatness  of  which  was  as  perf^t  ^  the  serenity  of 
his  temper.  It  was  a  treat  to  see 'the  peH\?ct  oider 
df  iiis  papers,  his  books,  and  his  geographical  maps. 
It  vras  nat  long  before  I  discovered  that  heyas  at 
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aeeatiye,  rather  than  discuru'Te.  Ho  arriTed  at  truth 
through  a  certain  process;  Shakspeare  saw  erery- 
thing  by  intuition,  Chaucer  had  great  Tariety  of 
power,  but  he  could  do  only  one  thing  at  once.  He 
■ct  himself  to  work  on  a  particular  subject.  His 
ideas  were  kept  separate,  labelled,  ticketed  and  par- 
celled out  in  a  set  form,  in  pews  and  compartments 
by  themselves.  They  did  not  play  into  one  another's 
hands.  They  did  not  re-act  upon  one  another,  as 
the  blower's  breath  moulds  the  yielding  gUss.  There 
is  something  hard  and  dry  in  them.  What  is  the 
most  wonderful  thing  in  Shakspeare's  faculties  is 
their  excessiTe  sociability,  and  how  they  gossipped 
and  compared  notes  together. 

We  must  conclude  thu  criticism ;  and  we  will  do 
k  with  a  quotation  or  two.  One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful passages  in  Chaucer's  tale  is  the  description  of 
Cresseide's  first  avowal  of  her  lore  :— 

**  And  as  the  new  abashed  nightingale, 
That  stinteth  first  when  she  beginneth  sing, 
When  that  she  heareth  any  herde's  tale. 
Or  in  the  hedges  any  wight  stirring, 
And,  after,  sicker  doth  her  voice  outring ; 
Right  so  Cresseide,  when  that  her  dread  stent,' 
Opened  her  heart,  and  told  him  her  intent." 

See  also  the  two  next  stanxas,  and  particularly 
that  divine  one  beginning 

'*  Her  armes  small,  her  back  both  straight  and 
soft,''&c 

Compare  this  with  the  following  speech  of  Troilus 
to  Cressida  in  the  play. 

**  O,  that  I  thought  it  could  be  in  a  woman ; 

And  if  it  can,  I  will  presume  in  you. 

To  feed  fi>r  aye  her  lamp  and  flame  of  love, 
.  To  keep  her  constancy  in  plight  and  youth. 

Out-living  beauties  out- ward,  with  a  mind 

That  doth  renew  swifker  than  blood  decays. 

Or,  that  persuasion  could  but  thus  convince  me, 

That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you 
'    Might  be  afifronted  with  the  match  and  weight 

Of  such  a  winnow*d  purity  in  love ; 

How  were  I  then  uplifted !     But  alas^ 

I  am  as  true  as  Truth's  simplicity, 

And  simpler  than  the  in&ncy  of  Truth." 

These  passages  may  not  seem  very  characteristic 
at  first  sight,  though  we  think  they  are  so.  We  will 
give  two,  that  cannot  be  mistaken.  Patroclus  says 
to  Achilles,— 

"2 Rouse  yourself;  and  the  weak'wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous  fold, 
I,  And  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  nunc. 
Be  shook  to  air." 

Troilus,  addressing  the  God  of  Day  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  morning  that  parts  him  from  Cressida, 
says  with  much  scorn, — 

«  What !  proffer'st  thou  thy  light  here  for  to  sell  ? 
Go,  sell  it  them  that  sma)I6  sel6s  grave." 

If  nobody  but  Shakspeare  could  have  written  the 
former,  nobody  but  Chaucer  would  have  thought  of 

the  latter Chaucer  was  the  most  literal  of  poets, 

as  Richardson  was  of  prose- writers. 


nVB  ARTS. 

WoMdtnngt  through  Norik  JFal*9,  by  Thonuu  Roicoe^ 
embdUthtd  wiih  Mgldy  Jhi$hed  Engravingi,  kg  Wm. 
BadcUffe^  from  Drawingi  made  expreufy  for  thii 
work,  bg  Caitermoie,  Cox,  and  CrtmoidL     Part  I. 
London.     Tilt ;  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 
Mr  RADCLirrx's  engravings  in  the  Part  before  us 
are  a  little  hard,  with  a  degree  of  coarseness  and 
flatness  in  the  fore-ground;  but  they  are  distinct, 
and  not  unpleasing  in  the  effect.    <  Caunant  Mawr,' 
afUr  Creswick,    is   a  striking  scene.     *Langollen 
Valley'  is  a  k>vely  scene,    and  makes  one  think 
directly  of  iU  <Maid'  and  her  < contented'  Shep- 
herd.   Cattermole's  <  Death  of  Llewellyn'  is  spirited ; 
but  not  very  carefully  drawn. 

Fotmi,  with  muiratumi,  bg  Lomta  Anne  TwamUg. 

London.  Tilt. 
Miss  TwAMLXT  urges  that  the  illustrations^to  her 
poems  are  her  first  attempt  at  etching  on  copper ; 
she  need  scarcely  have  done  so,  for  they  are  executed 
with  much  feeling  and  talent,  and  bear  no  signs  of 
incapacity  or  immaturity.  They  consist  of  land- 
scapes and  flower-pieces.  Of  the  landscapes,  we 
prefer  Tintem  Abbey,  which  we  never  saw  look 
better  on  paper ;  more  venerable  or  picturesque ;  and 
a  friend,  who  has  visited  the  veritable  edifice,  praises  it 
for  ite  fidelity.  The  flower-piece  immediately  fol- 
lowing it  is  still  better  in  point  of  execution ;  it 
is  drawn  with  great  freedom  and  feeling,  and  the 
blending  and  variety  of  the  tints  is  very  happily 
caught.  Something  will  be  said  of  the  poetry  in 
another  number. 


Wk  have  much  pleasure  in  inserting  the  following 
literary  notice  which  has  been  sent  us.     In  the  press, 
<  Corn  Law  Rhymes.*    The  third  volume  of  the 
works  of  Ebenezer  £Iliott  will  appear  in  the  ensuing 
month.     Amongst  its  contents  will  be  found  some  of 
the  earliest  productions  of  this  talented  writer,  with- 
out any  political  allusions, — productions  which  were 
almost  unheeded  at  the  time  of  their  publication^ 
Southey  alone  addressing  him  to  this  effect :  **  There 
is  power  in  the  least  serious  of  these  tales,  but  the 
higher  you  pitch  your  tone  the  better  you  succeed. 
Thirty'  years  ago  they  would  have  made  your  re- 
putatbn ;  thirty  years  hence  the  world  will  wonder 
that  they  did  not  do  so." 


TO   F,   M.   "W. 

WITH  A  QUARTO    EDITION   OF   LADY   RACBKL  BUSSILL's 
LXTTXES. 

Oh  more  than  Russell  in  thy  fortitude. 
And  in  thy  love  too,  capable  of  more, 
7"  Say,  either  may  we  bless  or  must  deplore 
The  lot  which  makes  thy  evil  and  our  good. 
For,  Lady,  had  the  silken  lap  of  ease 
Nursed  the  charms  thy  friends  so  doat  upon. 
Then  hadst  thou  not  from  adverse  fortune  won 
The  triumph  which  a  chastened  heart  decrees, 
For  hadst  thou  known  the  subtle  bands  that  knit 
Into  one  web  meek  feeling  and  high  thought, 
Making  the  soul  a  holy  garment,  wrought 
With  nicest  art,  magniflcently  fit — 
Then  unto  us  thy  love  had  only  brought 
The  grace  of  manners  and  the  charm  of  wit. 

T.  F.  T. 

TO  COBBBSFONDBNTS, 

The  enlarged  copy  of  Mr  Landor's  ode  will  appear 
in  our  next.  Its  insertion  has  been  delayed  by  a 
provoking  accident,  which  has  conspired,  we  fear, 
with  another  hindrance,  to  make  us  seem  very  un- 
accountable and  thankless  in  the  eyes  of  the  fSur  Cor- 
respondent by  whom  it  was  forwarded.  But  we  have 
been  hoping,  day  by  day,  to  be  able  to  beg  her  accept- 
ance of  a  little  volume,  which  would  have  acoom- 
panied  our  letter  of  explanation ;  and  in  case  thb 
volume  does  not  appear  before  the  present  Number 
of  our  Journal,  we  hereby  mention  the  circumstance 
that  she  may  see  we  are  not  quite  so  absurd  as  she 
might  otherwise  reasonably  imagine. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  again  from  H.  F. 

We  cordially  thank  the  gentleman  who  has  written 
to  us  so  kindly  about  the  London  Journal,  and 
whose  letter  inclosed  some  of  the  poems  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Fanshawe,  &c  He  will  see  that  we  are  not  for- 
getful. 

The  MS.  sent  us  by  Mr  J.  will-  be  attended  to  at 
our  very  first  leisure. 

We  are  much  mistaken  if  we  have  not  inserted 
some  article  written  by  J.  M.  C.  Will  he  fevour  us 
-with  copy  or  copies  of  some  later  communications,  in 
ease  they  have  been  mislaid? 

Our  friend  G.  H.  L.  seems  to  be  full  of  good  feel- 
ing, and  fancy  too;  but  he  is  in  too  great  a  hurry 
both  with  his  verse  and  proae,  and  therefore  writes  at 


too  great  length.  He  reminds  us  of  the  letter- 
writer,  w|io  said,  «  Excuse  my  being  so  long,  but  I 
have  not  time  to  be  shorter."  Is  this  our  friend's 
ease  ?  At  present  he  wanta  concentration ;  tnd  must 
also  study  his  versification  a  little  more.  He  it  in 
such  haste  to  live  in  his  pleasant  bowers,  that  he  must 
needs  inhabit  them,  before  they  are  built  1 

The  writer  of  a  letter,  in  pencil,  who  notices  the 
doctrine  of  Berkeley,  is,  we  take  it,  not  the  same 
Correspondent  who  made  the  quotation  alluded  to. 
We  have  two  Readers  who  seem  to  have  objections 
to  pen  and  ink.  With  regard  to  Berkeley's  argu* 
ments  we  would  recommend  him  to  read  them  for 
himself  in  the  philosopher's  works.  He  would  find 
them  very  amusing  at  least,  and,  we  suspect,  very 
startling.  And  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him 
afterwards  on  the  subject,  for  our  own  acquaintance 
with  them  was  both  partial  and  hasty. 
^  <  An  Old  English  Gentleman  will  probably  have 
seen  the  announcement  of  *  Captain  Sword  and  Cap- 
tain  Pen '  before  this  answer  appears.  At  all  events, 
it  will  be  speedily  published  by  Mr  KnighL  His 
other  query  we  cannot  notice,  because  it  would  trench 
upon  the  forbidden  ground  of  advertisement.  We 
are  much  flattered  by  his  idea  of  the  «  Series  "  he 
speaks  of. 

Agreeably  to  our  wish  to  avoid  all  possible  themes 
of  controversy,  we  are  sorry  that  the  mention  of  the 
**  Clergyman  "  in  « Sunday  in  the  Suburbs '  was  not 
omitted.  F.,  who  takes  such  a  kindly  interest  in 
our  pages,  is  informed  that  the  article  was  written 
some  time  back,  and  the  passage,  on  a  hasty  review 
of  it,  overlooked. 

What  S.  J.  says  upon  *  Love  and  Matrimony  *  is 
very  true,  and  does  him  honour ;  but  we  fear  to  open 
our  columns  to  all  that  may  be  said  on  this  subject. 

We  agree  with  all  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
letter  of  X ;  but  has  he  not  made  his  *  Gipsy's  Song' 
somewhat  too  intimate  with  the  language  and  lux- 
uries of  high  living  ? 

Thanks  to  Godfret  Grafton;  who  will  hear 
further  from  us. 

The  printed  articles  on  Mr  Lamb  reached  us  un- 
fortunately too  late  to  be  made  use  of  in  our  present 
number.  Due  attention  shall  be  paid  to  them  in 
our  nexL  Meantime  we  must  observe  that  the 
writer  is  under  a  great  mistake  respecting  the  ab- 
sence of  some  of  Mr  Hazlitt's  friends,  when  his 
funeral  took  place. 

We  will  not  do  venerable  John  Facet  the  injus- 
tice of  publishing  the  lines  sent  us  by  the  grentleosan 
who  gives  us  the  following  account  of  him,  because 
the  homeliness  of  their  attire  may  not  allow  everybody 
to  pay  honour  enough  to  their  spirit ;  but  no  one  will 
misunderstand  the  reverend  and  living  piece  of  poetry 
here  presented  us  in  the  person  of  a  cheerful  old  man 
of  eighty,  rendered  superior  to  his  adversity  by  a 
good  conscience  and  a  mind  willing  to  look  around 
it  for  sources  of  comfort  *..— > 

<*  The  author  of  the  accompanying  trifles,  John 
Pacey,  now  eighty  years  of  age,  was  bom  in  the 
village  of  Charlton- Kings,  Gloucestershire,  of  honest 
and  industrious  parents.  He  was  apprenticed  at  an 
early  age  to  a  laborious  trade,  which  he  has,  how- 
ever, with  commendable  industry,  pursued  until 
within  these  last  few  years,  when  age  and  infirmities 
prevented  his  further  exertions,  and  drove  him  to 
seek  refuse  from  penury  and  distress  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  Tittle  vegetable-garden.  His  wanU  are  few 
and  easily  suppli^ ;  a  lite  of  industry  has  rendered 
him  frugal  and  abstinent,  while  honesty  and  good- 
feeling  have  preserved  him  in  the  paths  of  sobriety 
and  rectitude.  He  nuurried  at  the  early  age  o. 
twenty-one,  and  has  decently  brought  up  seven 
children.  His  eldest  son  is  an  object  of  great  com- 
passion, being  alike  infirm  in  body  and  imbecile  in 
mind;  he  is  dependant  upon  the  kindness  of  his 
parents,  not  only  for  the  necessities  of  life,  but  also 
for  his  actual  support, — he  is  helpless.  Notwith- 
standing this  unusual  clog,  poor  old  Pacey  bears  up 
under  the  burdens  of  existence,  is  cheerful  and  con- 
tented, and  even  bestows  his  leisure  hours  to  the 
cultivation  of  an  humble  and  amusing  taste  for 
poetry." 

London  :    Pablbhed  by  H.  Hoopxa,  PaU  If  all  £sst,  and 
•applied  to  Coantry  Agents  by  C.  Kniobt,  Ladfste^trset. 
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Wz  intended  this  week  to  present  our  poetry-loving 
Readers  with  a  new  and  greatly  improyed  edition  of 
Hr  Landor^s  *  Ode  to  a  Friend,*  published  in  one  of 
our  December  Numbers  last  year ;  but  as  we  have 
just  received  some  contributions  from  other  friends, 
which  will  harmonize  with  it,  and  expect  one  or  two 
more,  we  delay  introducing  it  till  our  next.  Mean- 
while, we  lay  before  them  the  portrait,  if  not  of  an 
eminent  man,  of  a  very  eminent  half  or  fimr-fifth» 
man,  an  old  friend  of  the  poets,  particularly  of  the 
sequestered  and  descriptive  order,  and  constantly  al- 
luded to  in  all  modem  as  well  as  ancient  quarters 
poetical.  He  is  alive,  not  only  in  Virgil,  and  Theo- 
critus, and  Spenser,  but  in  Wordsworth,  in  Keats, 
and  Shelley,  and  in  the  'pages  of  <  Blackwood  *  and 
the  London  Journal. 

We  keep  the  public  in  mind,  from  time  to  time, 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  London  Journal  is 
to  bring  uneducated  readers  of  taste  and  capacity 
acquainted  with  the  pleasures  of  those  who  are  edu- 
cated ;  and  we  write  articles  of  this  description  ac- 
cordingly, in  a  spirit  intended  to  be  not  unacceptable 
to  either.  Enter,  therefore,  the  Satyr, — as  in  one  of 
the  Prologues  to  an  old  play.  By-and-by,  we  shall 
give  a  Triton,  a  Nymph,  &o.  &c.  and  so  on  through 
all  the  gentle  populace  of  fiction, — the  pUbe  degli  dei, 
as  Tasso  calls  them, — the  **  common  people  of  the 
gods.**  Such,  we  hope,  in  future  times, — or  worthy 
rather  of  such  appellation, — will  be  all  the  people  of 
the  earth, — their  poetry  in  common,  their  education 
in  common,  knowledge  and  its  divine  pleasures  being 
as  cheap  as  daisies  in  the  mead. 

The  Satyr  (not  always,  but  generally)  is  a  goat 
below  the  waist,  and  a  man  above,  with  a  head  in 
which  the  two  beings  are  united.  He  has  horns, 
pointed  ears,  and  a  beard ;  and  there  is  just  enough 
humanity  in  his  face  to  make  the  look  of  the  inferior 
being  more  observable.  The  expression  is  drawn  up 
to  the  height  of  the  salient  and  wilful.  He  is  a 
merry  brute  of  a  demigod ;  and  when  not  sleeping 
in  the  grass,  is  for  ever  in  motion,  dancing  after  his 
quaint  fashion,  and  butting  when  he  fights.  He 
goes  in  herds,  though  he  is  often  found  straying. 
His  haunt  is  in  the  woods,  where  he  makes  love  to 
the  Dryads  and  other  nymphs,  not  always  with  their 
good  will. 

When  he  gets  old,  he  takes  to  drinking,  grows  fat, 
and  is  called  a  Silenus,  after  the  most  eminent  gor- 
belly  of  his  race  :  and  then  he  becomes  oracular  in 
his  drink,  and  disburses  the  material  philosophy 
which  his  way  of  life  has  taught  him.  He  is  not 
immortal,  but  has  a  long  life  as  well  as  a  merry ; 
some  say  a  thousand  years ;  others,  many  thousand. 
A  thousand  years,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  the  dura- 
tion both  of  the  Satyr  and  the  Nymph. 

The  Faun,  though  often  confounded  with  the 
Satyr,  and  supposed  by  some  to  be  nothing  but  a 
Latin  version  of  him,  is  generally  taken  by  the 
moderns  for  a  Satyr  mitigated  and  more  human. 
Goat's  feet  are  not  necessary  to  him.  He  can  be 
content  with  a  tail,  and  two  little  budding  horns,  like 
akid. 

<*How  the  Satyrs  originated,**  quoth  the  "serious** 
but  not  very  *<sage*'  NaUl is  Comes,  "or  of  what 
parenis  they  ware  begotten,  or  where,  or  when  they 
began  to  exist,  or  for  what  reason  they  were  held  to 

Tnm  tbM  SMsm-Fltsi  of  C  ft  W.  Rbtnrll,  Little  PaHwaey  ttwifc) 


be  gods  by  antiquity,  neither  have  I  happed  upon 
any  crediuble  ancient  who  can  inform  me,  nor  can  I 
make  it  out  myself**  He  says  he  takes  no  heed  of 
the  opinion  of  those  who  suppose  them  to  have  been 
the  children  of  Saturn  or  Faunus.  Pliny,  he  tells 
us,  speaks  of  Satyrs,  as  certain  animals  in  the  Indian 
mountains,  of  great  swiftness,  going  on  all  fours,  but 
with  a  human  aspect,  and  running  upright  Fur- 
thermore, Pausanias  mentions  one  Euphemus  of 
Caria,  who  coming  upon  a  cluster  of  "desert**  islands, 
in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  sea,  and  being  forced  by 
a  tempest  to  alight  on  one  of  them  called  Satyras, 
found  it  inhabited  by  people  of  a  red  colour,  with 
tails  not  much  inferior  to  those  of  horses.  These 
gentlemen  invaded  the  ships  of  their  new  acquaint- 
ance, and  without  saying  a  word,  began  helping 
themselves  to  what  they  liked.  Finally,  Pomponius 
Mela  speaks  of  certain  islands  beyond  Mount  Atlas, 
in  which  lights  were  seen  at  night,  and  a  great  sound 
was  heard  of  drums,  and  cymbals,  and  pipes,  though 
nobody  was  to  be  seen  by  day;  and  these  islands 
were  said  to  be  inhabited  by  Satyrs.  To  which  bear- 
eth  testimony  the  &mous  Hanno  the  Carthaginian.* 

Boccaccio,  in  his  treatise  *  De  Montibus,*  appears 
to  have  transferred  these  islands  to  Mount  Atlas 
itself;  of  which  he  says  (dwelling  upon  the  subject 
with  his  usual  romantic  fondness)  that,  <*such  a  depth 
of  silence  is  reported  to  prevail  there  by  day,  that 
none  approach  it  without  a  certain  horror,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  some  divine  presence ;  but  at  night-time,  like 
heaven,  it  is  lit  up  with  many  lights,  and  resounds 
with  the  songs  and  cymbals,  the  pipes  and  whistling 
reeds,  of  ^gipans  and  Satyrs,  "f 

The  same  writer,  speaking  of  the  opinion  that 
Satjrrs  were  goat-footed  homuneionetf  or  little  men, 
tells  the  story  of  St  Anthony:  '^who,  searching 
through  the  deserts  of  the  Thebais  for  the  most  holy 
eremite  Paul,  did  behold  one  of  them,  and  question 
him :  the  which  made  answer,  that  he  was  mortal ; 
and  that  he  was  one  of  the  people,  bordering  there- 
abouts, whom  the  Gentiles,  led  away  by  a  vain  error, 
did  worship  as  Fauns  and  Satyrs.**  Other  authon, 
he  says,  "esteemed  them  to  be  men  of  the  woods, 
and  called  them  Incubi,  or  Ficarii  (Fig-eaters).** 
We  here  see  who  had  the  merit  of  it  when  figs  were 
stolen. 

Chaucer  takes  the  Satyr  for  an  Incubus,  probably 
from  this  passage  of  his  favourite  author.  Speaking 
of  the  friar,  whose  office  it  was  to  go  about  blessing 
people*s  grounds  and  houses  (which  was  the  reason, 
he  says,  why  there  were  no  longer  any  fiuries)  he 
adds,  in  his  pleasant  manner, 

<*  Women  may  now  go  safely  up  and  down  :<— 
In  every  bush,  and  under  every  tree,   * 
There  is  none  other  Incubus  but  he.** 

m/e  of  Bath't  TatU. 

But  the  most  "  particular  fellow  "  on  this  subject 
is  Philostratus ;  who,  among  the  wild  stories  which 
he  relates  with  such  gravity  of  Apollonius  the  Tya^ 
naean,  has  this,  the  wildest  of  them  all,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  the  most  weighty.  As  the  account  is 
amusing,  we  will  extract  nearly  the  whole  of  it :— > 

"  After  visiting,**  says  he,  "  the  cataracts  (of  the 
Nile),  Apollonius  and  his  companions  stopped  in  a 

•  See  an  these  anthorities in  Natalis  Comas.   'Mytholo* 
fia,'  p.aM. 
t  At  the  end  of  Us « Oenealogia  Deomm.' 


small  village  in  Ethiopia,  where,  whilst  they  were  at 
supper,  they  amused  themselves  with  a  variety  of 
conversation,  both  grave  and  gay.  On  a  sudden  waa 
heard  a  confused  uproar,  as  if  from  the  women  of  the 
village  exhorting  one  another  to  seise  and  pursue. 
They  called  to  the  men  for  assistance,  who  inmiedi- 
ately  sallied  forth,  snatching  up  sticks  and  stones, 
with  whatever  other  weapons  they  chanced  to  find. 
*  *  *  All  this  hubbub  arose  from  a  Satyr  having 
made  his  appearance,  who  for  ten  months  past  had 
infested  the  village.  •  •  •  The  moment  Apol- 
lonius perceived  his  friends  were  alarmed  at  this,  he 
said,  *  Don*t  be  terrified.  •  •  •  There  is  but 
one  remedy  to  be  used  in  cases  of  such  kind  of  inso- 
lence, and  is  what  Midas  had  recourse  to.  He  was 
himself  of  the  race  of  the  Satyrs,  as  appeared  plainly 
by  his  ears.  A  Sat3rr  once  invited  himself  to  his 
house,  on  the  ground  of  consanguinity,  and  whilst  he 
was  his  guest,  lib^Ued  his  ears  in  a  copy  of  verses* 
which  he  set  to  music,  and  played  on  his  harp. 
Midas,  who  was  instructed,  I  think,  by  his  mother, 
learnt  from  her,  that  if  a  Satyr  was  made  drunk  with 
wine,  and  fell  asleep,  he  recovered  hb  senses,  and  be- 
came quite  a  new  creature.  A  fountain  happening 
to  be  near  his  palace,  he  mixed  it  with  wine,  to  which 
be  sent  the  Satyr,  who  drank  it  till  he  was  quite 
overcome  with  it.  Now  to  show  you  that  this  is  not 
all  mere  fable,  let  us  go  to  the  governor  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  if  the  inhabitants  have  any  wine,  let  us 
make  the  Satyr  drink,  and  I  will  be  answerable  for 
what  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Satyr  of  Midas.  * 
All  were  willing  to  try  the  experiment ;  and  imme- 
diately four  Egyptian  amphoras  of  wine  were  poured 
into  the  pond,  in  which  the  cattle  of  the  village  were 
accustomed  to  drink.  Apollonius  invited  the  Satyr 
to  drink,  and  added,  along  with  the  inviution,  $ome 
privtUe  menaceg,  in  caae  of  refusal.  The  Satyr  did 
not  appear ;  neverthelesi  the  wine  tank  a»  if  it  was 
drank.  When  the  pond  was  emptied,  Apollonius 
said,  '  Let  us  offer  libations  to  the  Satyr,  who  is  now 
&st  asleep.*  After  saying  this,  he  carried  the  men 
of  the  village  to  the  cave  of  the  Nymphs,  which  was 
not  more  than  the  distance  of  a  plethron  from  the  v 
hamlet,  where,  after  showing  them  the  Satyr  asleep,  ^ 
he  ordered  them  to  give  him  no  ill-usage,  either  by 
beating  or  abusing  him :  *  For,  *  said  he,  *  I  will 
answer  for  his  good  behaviour  for  the  time  to  come.* 
— This  is  the  action  of  Apollonius,  which,  by  Jupi- 
ter, I  consider  as  what  gave  greatest  lustre  to  his 
travels,  and  which  was,  in  truth,  their  greatest  feat. 
Anyone  who  has  perused  the  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  a  dissipated  young  man,  wlierein  he  tells  him  be 
had  tamed  a  Satyr  in  Ethiopia,  must  call  to  mind 
this  story.  Contequenify,  no  donbi  can  now  remain  of 
the  existence  of  Satyrs.  *  *  When  I  was  myself 
in  Lemnos,  I  remember  one  of  my  contemporaries, 
whose  mother,  they  said,  was  visited  by  a  Satyr, 
formed  according  to  the  traditional  accounts  we  have 
of  that  race  of  beings.  He  wore  a  deer-skin  on  his 
shoulders,  which  exactly  Jitted  him,  the  fore-feet  of 
which,  encircling  his  neck,  were  fastened  to  his  breast. 
But  of  this  I  shall  say  no  more,  as  I  am  sensible 
credit  is  due  to  experiencef  ae  weO  at  to  mcb*** 

It  is  clear,  from  all  these  authorities,  that  various 
circumstances  might  have  given  rise  to  the  idea  of 
Satyrs..— The  Great  Ape  species  alone,  which  like 

•  '  Life  of  Apononins  of  Tyana,'  translated  from  the 
Ofeek  of  Phflostratns,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Berwick,  p.M8. 
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the  monkeys  in  Africa,  might  easily  be  supposed  to 
be  a  race  of  men  too  idle  to  work,  and  holding  thdir 
tongues  to  avoid  it,  would  be  sdfBeient  to  suggest 
the  fancy  to  an  imaginatiTe  paople.  The  Satyr 
Islands  of  Pausanius  are  evidently  islands  frequented 
by  apes,  or  rather  baboons ;  unless  indeed  we  are  to 
believe  with  Vonboddo,  that  men  onoe  had  tails; 
which  is  hardly  a  greater  distinotion  from  some  mep 
without  them,  than  a  philosopher  is  from  a  lifrage 
Oran  Otan  aignifies  a  wild  man ;  and  LinnsMis  has 
called  the  Great  Ape  the  Ape  Satyr  ( Simla  Satyrus.) 
p  Again,  there  have  been  real  wild  men ;  and  a  sin- 
gle one  of  these,  such  as  Peter  the  Wild  Boy,  would 
people  a  country  like  Greece  with  Satyrs. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  recur  to  palpable 
iiakigs  for  a  paeftioal  stoak.  A  «ound,  a  thadosr,  a 
look  of  somathing  in  the  dark,  was  enough  to  tnaka 
them ;  and  if  this  had  not  been  found,  they  would 
adll  have  been  fancied.  Satyrs,  in  an  allegorical 
aOBse,  are  the  animal  spirits  of  the  eraation*  its  exu- 
.berance,  its  natural  health  and  vigour,  its  headlong 
tflDdeocy  to  reproduction.  In  a  superstitious  and 
•  popular  point  of  view,  they  were  the  spirits  of  the 
woods,  a  branch  of  the  universal  fiunily  of  genii  and 
jfiuries.  Finally,  in  the  great  world  of  poetry,  they 
partake,  on  both  these  accounts,  of  whatever  has  heen 
^aid  or  done  for  them,  that  remains  interesUng  to 
the  imagination;  and  are  still  to  he  found  tiitre, 
immortal  as  their  poets.  Am  long  as  there  is  a  xoys- 
tary  in  the  world,  and  men  ace  unable  to  affirm  what 
bebgs  may  not  exist,  so  long  poetry  wiU  haw  what 
«xistance8  it  pleases,  and  the  oMnd  will  hate  a  comer 
in  which  to  entertain  them.  Therefore,  <*-the  sage 
jmdaerious  Spenser**  tells  us  wisely  of 

•  ''The  wood-god's  breed  which  must  for  ever  last.*' 

In  no  part  of  tiie  world  of  poetry  wei«  thay  aver 
jBore  alive  or  iastifig,  than  in  the  woods  of  his  *  Eaerie 
Qiueene.  *  You  have,  indeed,  a  stronger  sense  of  them 
'in  his  pages,  than  in  the  works  of  antiquity.  The 
annitnt  poets  i^ppear  tp  have  -heen  too  dose  at  hand 
vith  them.  The  frnBiliarity,  though  of  a  r^gk>us 
•ort,  bad  in  it  aomething  of  oootempt.  Spenser  is 
ja  jjways  remote ;  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  poetry ; 
Mkii  thither  shall  he  take  us  to  meet  them.  Here 
Ijhay  are,  on  a  bright  morning,  in  the  thick  of  their 
glades.  Una  is  in  distress,  and  has  aried  out,  ae  that 
Imt  voice  is  heard  throughout  the  woods. 

J    <*  A  troope  of  Faunes  and  Satyres,  fiu:  away 
Within  the  wood,  were  dancing  in  a  rownd, 
Whiles  old  Sylvanus  slept  in  shady  arber  sownd. 

^'  Who  when  they  heard  that  piteous,  strained  voice, 
'    In  haste  forsooke  their  rural  merriment, 
^    And  ran  towards  the  &r  rebownded  noyse, 
'  To  meet  what  wight  so  loudly  did  lament, 
f    Unto  the  place  they  come  incontinent : 
'    Whom  when  the  raging  Sarazin  espide,  ^ 
*    A  rude,  mishapen,  monstrous  rabblement, 
'    Whose  like  he  never  saw,  he  durst  not  byde ; 
But  got  his  ready  steed,  and  fast  away  gan  ryde.  ] 

'^  jSuch  feareluH  fitt  assaid  her  trembling  hart, 

ff^  word  to  speake,  ne  joynt  to  move,  she  had : 
'    The  salvi^e  nation  feele  her  secret  snuurt, 
['    And  read  her  sorrow  in  her  countenance  sad-: 
:    Their  frowning  forheads,  with  rough  homes  yeUd 
And  rustick  horror,  all  asyde  doe  lay ; 
And,  gently  grenning,  shew  a  semblance  glad 
To  comfort  her ;  and  (feare  to  put  away) 
Their  backward4»ent  knees  teach,  her  humblyio  dbay. 

The  doubtfull  damzell  dare  not  yet  committ 
Her  single  person  to  their  barbarous  tmth ; 
But  still  twizt  feare  and  hope  amazed  does  sitt, 
Xate  leamd  what  barme  to  hasty  truth  ensu*th : 
They  in  compassion  of  her  tender  youth 
~    And  wonder  of  her  beautie  soveraigne, 
!     Are  woone  with  pitty  and  unwonted  ruth : 
And,  all  prostraite  upon  the  lowly  playne,  [[ 
Doe  kisse  her  feete,  and  fawne  on  her  with  count*- 
nanae&yna. 

'    Their  harts  she  guesseth  by  thak  iilimbla 
And  yieldes  her  to  extremitfe  of  time : 


So  from  the  ground  she  fearelesse  doth  arise. 
And  walketh  forth  without  suspect  of  crime : 
They,,  all  as  gUd  as  birdes  of  joyous  pryme, 

'    Xhenoe  lead  her  forlh,  about  her  daunoing  roimdy 
Shouting,  and  singing  all  a  shepheard*s  ryme : 
And,  with  greene  branches  strowing  all  the  ground, 

Do  woiafaip  her  as  queene,  with  olive  girlond  cround. 

And  «11  the  way  their  merry  pipes  they  sound. 
That  all  the  woods  laith  doubled  eocho  ring ; 
And  with  their  horned  feet  doe  wearo  the  ground. 
Leaping  like  wanton  kids  in  pleasant  spring. 
So  towards  old  Sylvanus  her  they  bring ; 
Who,  with  the  noyse  awaked,  commeth  out 
*•  ^i^s»  wm  eana^  wis  ^Fw^m  aMpt  gOTeroiOg 
And  aged  limbs  on  cypresas  stadle  stout ; 
And  with  an  yvie  twyne  his  waste  is  girt  about. 

'    The  wood-bom  people  foU  before  her  flat, 
J;  And  worship  -her  as  ^oddesae  .«f  the  wood ; 
And  old  Sylvanus  self  bethiokes  not,  wlMit 
To  think  of  wight  so  fayce :  but  gazing  atood 
In  doubt  to  deeme*her  bom  ^of  earthly  "brood. 

The  wooddy  njrmphes,  faire  Hamadryades, 
'  Her  to  behoM  doe  thether  runne  apace; 
And  all  tiie  troupe  of  light-foot  Naiades 
Viodke  all  about  to  ^ee  her  lovely  face." 

Book  1,  oon^  6. 

jfipeoaer  has  A'knight  among  this  chivali^,  who  was 
the  aon  of  a  Salyr  hy  the  wife  of  a  oouniftry-gentle> 
man,  one  Hieidon  (or  Brute)  by  namer— a  Mi^ere 
insimiatian  on  the  pactof  the  gentle  poet ;— * 

«*  A  loose  unruly  swayne, 
Who  had  more  joy  to  launge  the  forest  wide 
And  chase  the  salvage  beast  with  buaie  payne,    '" 
Than  serve  his  ladie*s  love.*' 

Perhaps  the  poet  intended  a  hint  to  the  squires  of 
his  time.  He  tells  us  of  another  wife,  who  had  a 
eonsiderable  acquaintance  among  the  wood-gods. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  rekte  her  story ;  but  she  would 
be  a  eharmtng  person  by  the  time  she  was  thirty, 
and  make  a  delicate  heart  content!  His  account  of 
her  b  oertaidly  intended  as  a  lesson  to  old  gentlemen. 

'*  The  gentle  lady,  loose  at  trandom  left. 
The  greenwood  long  did  walke,  and  wander  ^^ide ' 
At  wilde  adventure,  like  a  forlome  wdfre; 
Till  on  a  daye  the  Satyres  her  espide 
Straying  alone  withouten  groome  or  guide: 
\  Her  up  they  took,  and  with  them  home  her  iedd. 
With  them  as  housewife  ever  to  abide. 
To  milk  their  goats,  and  make  ihem  cheese  and 
bredd." 

She  forgets  her  old  husband  Malbecco,  who  has  just 
arrived  at  the  spot  where  she  lives, — 

«And  eke  Sir  Paridell,  all  were  he  deaie,  ^ 
Who  from  her  went  to  seek  another  lott,  ') 
And  now  by  fortune  was  arrived  here. 

Soon  as  the  old  man  saw  Sir  Paridell, 

(who  was  the  person  that  had  taken  his  wife  from  him,) 

He  fainted,  and  was  almost  dead  with  feare ; 
Ne  word  he  had  to  speake,  his  griefe  to  tell. 
But  to  him  louted  low,  and  greeted  goodly  well : 

And,  afrer,  asked  him  for  Hellenore : 
« I  take  no  keepe  of  her,*  ^sajrd  Paridell ; 
'  She  wonneth  in  the  forest,  there  before.' 
So  forth  he  rode  as  his  adventure  fell." 

A  great  noise  is  afterwards  heard  in  the  woods,  of 
hagp^  and  ** shrieking  hubbubs;"  the  old  man 
hides  in  a  bush ;  and  after  a  while 

«*The  joUy  Satyres  full  of  fresh  delight   " 
.    Came  dancing  forth,  and  with  them  iumbly  ledd 
Faire  Hellenore,  with  giidoods  all  bespredd. 
Whom  their  May-lady  they  had  newly  i 


She,  proud  of  that  new  bonourVhich  they  radd, 
And  of  their  lovely  fellowship  full  glade, 
'    Daunst  livdy,  and  her  face  did  with  a  boM^jhade, " 

What  a  funny  picture  -is  in  -this  line  1 


**  The  silly  man,  that  in  the  thickett  lay 
Saw  all  this  goodly  sport ;  and  grieved  sore ; 
Yet  durst  he  not  against  it  do  or  say. 
But  did  hb  hart  with  bitter  thoughu  engore, 
To  see  th*  unkindness  of  his  Hellenore. 
All  day  they  daunced  with  great  lustyhedd. 
And  with  their  horned  feet  the  greene  grass  wore ; 
The  wiles  their  gotes  upon  the  brouzea  fedd. 
Till  drouping  Phosbus  gan  to  hyde  his  golden  hedd. 

'[  Tho  up  they  gan  theur  merry  pypes  to  trusse, 
And  all  their  goodly  heardes  did  gather  rownde." 

The  old  gentlenum  creeps  to  his  wife's  bed's-head  at 
night,  and  endeavours  to  persuade  her  to  go  •nway 
with  him ;  but  she  is  deaf  to  all  he  can  aay ;  wo  in 
the  passion  of  his  nlisery,  and  sopematural  strength 
>flthia.aaiy  smfllrnnwi  henins  away,  ^« nina with-Jten- 
M(r  oiMy,'**-.till,  under  the  mostappalUng^iremn- 
stanoes,  he  undergoes  a  transfonnation  into  Jealousy 
itself  I  a  poetical  flight,  the  daringness  of  which  can 
only  be  equalled  (and  vindicated,  as  it  is)  by  the 
mastery  of  its  execution.  See  the  passage ;  which, 
through  a  half-allegory,  is  calculated  to  affect  the 
fe^ings  of  the  poetical  reader,  almost  as  much  as 
Buriey  and  his  cavern  in  *  Old  Mortality '  do  readers 
in  general     It  is  at  the  end  of  Canto  xi,  Book  3. 

Spenser  has  a  story  of  'Foolish  g(^  FaMWis,' 
szho oomes  on  Diana  wheashe  ishathing ;  for  which 
he  is  put  into  a  deer-skin,  and  she  and  her  nyinpha 
hunt  him  rthrough  wood  and  dale.  Fauns  and 
Satyrs,  it  is  to  be  observed,  ave  repr«aented^t#ise 
or  foolish,  acoording  as  the  poet  all^gerizes  the  ale* 
ments  of  a  country  life,  [and  the  refleetiaas,  or 
clownish  impulses,  of  •sequestered  people.  The 
Faun,  in  particular,  who  was  the  more  -oneidar  of 
the  two,  might  be  aupposed  either  to  tpttk  ffom  his 
own  knowledge,  or  to  be  merely  the  channel  Of  a 
■higher  one,  and  so  to  partake  of  that  reyerend^ia- 
.racter  of  fatuity,  which  is  ascribed  in  sobm  oounlries 
to  idiots.  The. Satyr  was  more  conscious  and  petu- 
lant :  he  waited  more  especially  upon  Bacchus  ;  mms 
loud  and  saucy ;  may  easily  he  suppoeed  to  hafe  been 
noisiest  and  most  abusive  at  the  time  of  grapes ;  and 
it  is  to  him,  we  think,  and  him  alone  (whatever 
learned  distinctions  have  been  made  between  sf^yrt 
and  tatura:,  or  the  .fruit  which  he  got  together,  nnd 
him  who  got  them),  that  the  origin  of  the  word 
Satire  is  to  be  traced ;  that  is  to  say,  Satira  was  such 
free  and  abusive  speech,  as  the  vinti^rs  pelted  peo- 
ple with,  just  as  they  might  with  the  contents  of  their 
baskets. 

To  make  Satyr,  therefore,  clever  or  dowuish,  or 
both,  just  as  it  -suits  the  writer's  purpose,  b  in  good 
keeping.  To  make  him  revengeful  for  not  having 
his  will,  is  equally  good,  as  Tasso  has  done  in  the 
<Aminta.*  To  make  him  old,  and  scorned  by  a 
young  mistress,  is  warrantable,  as  GuarinI  has  done 
in  the  *  Pastor  Fido  * ;  and  even  a  touch  of  sentiment 
may  not  be  refused  him,  if  visited  by  a  painful  sense 
of  the  difference  of  his  shape;  which  is  an  imitation 
of  the  beautiful  Polyphemic  invention  of  Theocritus, 
and  was  introduced  into  modem  poetry  by  the  precur  • 
sor  of  those  poets,  the  inventor  of  the  Sylvan  Drama, 
Becoari.  But  we  cannot  say  so  much  for  another 
great  poet  of  ours,  Fletcher,  who,  spoilt  by  his  town 
breeding,  and  thinking  he  eould  not  make  out  a  ease 
for  chastity,  and  the  admiration  of  it,  but  by  carry* 
ing  it  to  ra  pitch  of  the  improbable,  introduces  into 
his  <  Faithful  Shepherdess,*  a  Satyr  thoroughly 
divested  of  his  nature,  the  most  sentimental  and  Pla- 
tonical  of  lovers,  and  absolute  guardian  of  what  he 
exists  only  to  oppose.  The  clipping  of  hedges  into 
peacocks  was  nothing  to  this.  It  was  like  changing 
warmth  into  cold,  and  taking  the  fertility  out  of  the 
earth.  £leganoe  was  another  affiur.  The  mdest 
^ings  natural  contain  a  principle  of  that.  You 
may  diow  even  a  Satyr  in  his  graces,  as  you  may  a 
goat  in  a  graceful  attitude,  or  ^e  turns  and  blossams 
of  a  ^om.  But  to  make  Uie  shaggy  and  impetuous 
wood-god,  with  his  veins  full  of  the  sap  of  tfaefine^ 
a  polished  and  retiring  lover,  all  for  the  metaphysics 
itf  the  passion,  and  bowing  and  baoking  himself  out 
of  doors  like  a  '<  sweet  Signior,**  was  to  strike  har- 
.remieis  -into  the  spring,  and  make  the  ''awlft  and 
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fifty  foa,**  wlttoh  tbapoift  so  fintij^  spaakft  of,  halt, 
and  bMOBM  ».  thiD^detibemtac  Pan,  at  tbor  sights 
sboald  hare  oiu  off  hit  univeBial  bnnL  Certmnlyi 
the  Satyr  ought  to  have  clipped'  his  coat,  and:wi|fa* 
dmm  into  the  urbanitiea  of  a  suit-  of  dothaa*.  He 
Bbeald  have  «  walked  gowned;" 

Hbwever,  there  is  a  ruddy  and  rougtt  side  of  the 
apple  still  left ;  and  with  this  we  proceed  to  indulge 
oufsalfes»  cutting  nway  the  rest:  Fletcher  is  a  true 
peat,  and  could-  no*  speak  of  woods  and  wood-gods^ 
witfaevt  finding  means  to  give  us  a  proper  taste  of 
His  Sktjr  oomes  in  well. 


**  iKna  ▲  sjMmt'  wiih.  a  BAcnev  or  vmam      ^ 

'    Sat.  Thorough  yon  same  bending  plain/' 

,  That  flings  his  arms  down  to  the  main, 
And  through  these  thick  woods  have  I  run. 
Whose  bottom  never  kiss*d  the  sun^ 
fiSnce  the  lusty  spring  b^an : 
All  to  please  my  master  Pan 
Have  I  trotted  without  rest 
\  To  get  him  fruit :  for  at  a  feast- 
He  entertains,  this  coming  night, 
His  paramour,  the  Syrinx  bright. 

Here  be  grapes,  whose  lusty  blood 

Is  the  learned  poet^^oed ; 

Sweater  yetrdid'never  cfown 
.  Tbebead  of  Bacohua:  nuts  noi«  brown 
;  Than  the  8quirrel%  teeth,  that*  entsk  them". 

Deign;  oh  fkirest  flnr,  to  take  them. 

E6r'tbese»  hkek^-eyed  Dryope^ 

Hath  ofteatines' commanded' me 
_        i  With  my  dasped  knee  to  dimbc 

See  how  well  the  lusty  time 
:  Hath  deek'd'their  rieng  iteaka  la  i«dj 

Such  aa  on  your  lipa  is  spread. 
'  Here  bebeiTies  for  a-qpeen;: 
;  iSaaia  be  redf  soeis'be  green. 

C  (How  much  better  than  if  he  had  said  '*  Some  be 
red  and  some  be  green.**  He  is  like  a  great  boy> 
poking  over  the  basket,  and  pointing  out  the  finest 
thin^  in*U  with  rustic  fervour.) 

These  are  of  that  luseions  meat. 
The  great  god  Fan  himself  doth  eat : 
All  these,  and' what  the  woods  can  yield, 
Tlie  hanging  mountain  or  the  fields 
1 1  ffeely  oflfer;  and  ere  long    ' 
1^^  bring  you  more,  more  sweet  and  strong : 
Till  when  humbly  leave  I  tsice. 
Lest  die  great  Pan  do  awake, 
That  sleeping  lies  in  a  deep  glade. 
Under  a  broad  beeeh*^  shade. 
I^must go,  I  mustrun^ 
Swifter  than  the  fitery  son.** 

'  In  this  passage,  Mr  Sewaid,  in  his  edition  of 
*  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,'  haa  a  nete  containing  an 
extract  from  Tfaeoeritus,  so  happily  rendered,  that, 
as  it  suits  our  purpose,  we  will  repeat  [it«  It  is 
addom  that  a  writer  not  professedly  a  poet,  and  an 
cminant  one  too,  has  stnuk  fbrtbso  masterly  a  bit  of 
tnmdation.  The  verb  in  the  last  line  even  surpasses 
tbeor%faiaL  We  will  put  the  Greek  first,  both  in 
justice  to  it,  and  because  (to  qwn  a  whim  of  ours) 
the  glimmering  and  thorny  look  of  the  Greek  charao- 
tcn  gives,  in  our  eyes,  something  of  a  boskiness  to 
one'apagei.  A  page  of  a> Greek  pastoral  is  the  next 
thing  with  us  to  a  wood*>side,.or  a  landscape  of 
Ga^er  Poussin;-— 


Kof  01  ent  ^^tfA^tctrj^c/ket  ftott  fin  jUK^Vtoi* 

'    Sbepherdi  feibear :  no  soag  at  nooo*a  dread  hour; 
r  Ti^d  witk^the  eb«e»  Fan  rieepa  in- yonder  bower : 
'    Gravliih  he  Is }  and>  stlrr*d  in  hia  repose^ 
TbeflMppish  cfaoler  qiiifeiftoa  his  noea." 

We 'oust  quote  the  Sa^'s  concluding  specidh, 
thou^  it  ^is  not  so  much  in  charaeter.    The  poet 


m^bt  have  defended  his  straying  in  tha  air,,  but  'A 
nnnt  Insve  been  upon  ^ery  abstract  an&  ethesiat 
ground^  fiireign  to  the  substantial  pact  wfaieU  be. 
plays  in  this  drama;  and- the  fineallusiba  teCWrptsurf 
lute  is  equally  learned  and  out  of  ite|daoe.  Ifowt* 
ever,  the  whole  passage  is  so  beautiful,  thalrwe  can«' 
net  help,  repeating  it.  Our  Platoaical  friend  is 
taking  leave  of  the  lady : — 

«  Sat.  Thou  divinest,  fairest,  brightest, 

Tliou  most  pow'rful  maid,  and  whitest. 

Thou  most  virtuous  and  most  blessed) 

Eyes  of  stars,  and  golden  tressed 

Like  Apollo !  tell  me,  sweetest. 

What  new  service  now  is  meetest 

For  the  Satyr  ?     Shall  I  stray 

In  the  middle  air,  and  stay 

The  sailing  rack,  or  nimbly  take 

Hold  by  the  moon,  and  gently  make 

Suit  to  the  pale  queen  of  night 

For  a  beam  to  give  thee  light  ? 

Shall  I  dive  into  the  sea. 

And.  bring  thee  coral,  making  way 

Through  the  rising  waves,  that  fiJl- 

In  snowy  fleeces  ?     Dearest,  shall 

r  catch  thee  wanton  fkwns^  or  flies, 

Wheae  woven  wings- the  suoamer  dyes 

Of  many  ooloars^?     Get  thee  fruit  ? 

Or  steal  from  heav'n  old-  Orpheus*,  lute  J"   • 

What  a  relic !  The  lute  of  Orpheus  !  and  laid  up 
in  some  comer  of  heaven ! '  Doubdess  in  the  thick  of 
one  of  its  grassiest  nooks  of  asphodel;-  and  the 
winds  play  upon  it,  of  evenings,  to  the  ear  of 
Proserpine  when  she  visits  her  mother,.i^-giving  her 
trembling  memories  to  carry  back  to  Eurydioe. 


Tn01U»H!r&  ON    LikNOVAGA. 

sr  BoaATon  wcbbv.  J 

ifonr. 

The  last'chapter  was  chiefly  occupied  in  consider- 
ing the  question — whether  a  society  of  people,  cut  off 
firoBB  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  equal  to  the  task  of 
framing  its  own  language;  and  the  course  of.  rcaaoa 
ing  adopted  tended  to  the  aflirmative. 

But  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry  may  possibly 
suggest  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  Reader  in  this  place ; 
which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice.  It  is  a 
subject  that  has  often  haunted  me;  flitting  before 
ma  like  a  g^bost^  when  I  have  been  direeting^  my 
view  to  some  relative^  point ;  constituting  a  sort  of 
sidei  scene  in  many  a  dreamy  speculation,  but  never 

before  subjecting  itself  in  a  palpable  shape; like 

these  objects  tiiat  the  eye  takes  in  at  either  side  of 
ita principal  mark.* 

Is  it  possible  that  the  might  of  human  genius  can 
have  slumbered  for  five  thousand  five  hundred  years, 
throughout  one  of  the  principal  portions  of  the 
globe?  Can  all  this  wiMerness  of  events  that  makes 
up  what  we  of  the  vetus  orbit  call «  universal  history,** 
all  this  procession  of  ages  lost  in  the  clouds— this 
infinite  fantastic  moving  scene  of  fortunes,  fbllies, 
virtues,  vices,  loves,  hopes,  miseries,  and  death — can 
it  dl  have  moved  away  and  away  into  the  grey  ho- 
riton  of  the  past ;  and  can  there  have  existed  all  the 
while,— and  yet  no  syllable  of  a  hint  escape  from  the 
lips  of  nature, — no  gossip  Naiad  of  the  deep,  breath- 
less with  the  news,  whisper  to  her  wondering  sisters 
of  the  shore — AuxaicA  ?  One  can  hardly  tfamk  that 
the  "  conscious  moon  **  could  so  long  have  traversed 
it  familiarly— coming  out  of  its  arms  every  day  into 
our  presence— without  confessing  the  secret  in  her 
fiice.  Wonderful,  mysterious,  America!  Itiis  is 
that  land  for  which  Noah  had  no  fourth  son— of 
which  the  spoilt  conqueror  of  Darius,  when  he  wept 
for  worlds  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaqies,  little 
thought — ^which  never  entered  into  the  calculations- 
of  Pliny,  nor  mixed  in  the' dreams  of  Plato.  The* 
grand,  the  colossal  America,  with  its  stupendout 
scenery  and  boundless  expanse,  and  its  noble-minded 

•  I  fear,  in  the  opinion  of  some  gentle  Readei%  tUr 
eagit  of<  mine  will  torn  ont  to  be  bot  Ajip  in  the  t€U> 


that 

on,  put  to  death,  fisr  oivOisaUon^  sake ;  skaoghteved 
andextaRmnatedtomakemaai  hr  banking  hooMt 
andijomt  stock  compaaieaf  America^  with  ita  simpleb 
hnvted,  heneatr  gsRKUnalnred  Pewsriana^  whow 
history  nakes  the  bloed  run.«old  in  Christian  veim^ 
and  rsndeas  the  name  of  Spaniard  a  sound  detestable 
in  the  can-  of  humanity ;  America,  land  for  gods 
and  heroes — now  nuisaehed  fWm  North  te  Soutk 
by  tiie  greedy  hands  of  eommena— continent  ef 
clerks  and  counting-houses — filthy  Mara«ion*»  pac»* 
liar  kingdom ! 

If  the  continent  of   America  (supposed  now  by 
geographers  to  be  intulary  I  believe,)  is  coeval  with 
the  vehu  orbi$,  and  has  been  peopled  firom  the  same 
pofnt  of  time,  then  they  who  believe  in  mankind's 
indefinite  power  of  advancement  per  »e,  have  certainly 
a  dlflicuU  cause  to  support.     It  is  therefore  at  the 
risk  of  being  suspected  of  too  unscrupulous  a  desire 
to  bolster  my  argument,  but  in  reality  with  a  sincere 
conriction,  that  I  venture  to  state  the  following  opin- 
ion.    I  do  no/  believe  that  the  continent  of  America 
is  contemporary  with  the  rest  of  the  land ;  I  believe 
that  the  **  New  Worid  **  is  new  in  more  senses  than 
one.     It  seems  to  me  that  in  her  peculiarly  wild  and 
^sordered  aspect,  America  gives  a  sort  of  internal 
eridenee  of  having  left  the  bosom  of  the  deep  at  no 
distant  age.     Her  tremendous  flood  of  rivers,  with 
their  jagged  mouths  cleft  into  a  dozen  pieces,  as  if  by 
the  impetuous  recoil  of  waters  after  the  first  dis- 
charge, her  towering  heights  and  deep  ravines,  her 
lidces  like  seas,  and  thousand  cataracts,  all  seem  to 
bespeak  a  recent  and  violent  birth.     I  know  nothing 
of  geology  or  chemistry,  but  I  think  those  sciences 
would  bear  me  out  in  asserting  that  there  is  a  certain 
tendency  throughout    nature    to    equalization    and 
amalgamation,  the  effect  of  which  must  be  of  course 
a  diminution  of  marked  features — a  merging  of  the 
peculiar  in  the  general.     In  chemistry,  especially,  I 
know,  **  give  and  Uke  **  is  a  leading  principle ;  no 
ahti-free-trade  man  can  prevent  this  species  of  politi- 
cal economy  as  it  is  practised  by  chemical  bodies, 
which  carry  on  an  unceasing  interchange  of  their 
parts  and  qualities,   mingling  and  communicating 
without  end,  and  always  hastening  to  a  mass.     So  in 
the  visible  aspect  of  nature,  I  conceive  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  at  work.     Fill  a  glass  with  cold  water,  and 
leave  it  idone  for  a  month ;  at  the  end  of  that  time^ 
behold!  it  is  half  gone;   who  has  drunk  it? — ask 
Anacreon.     Dig  a  furrow  a  foot  deep;  visit  it  a 
twelvemonth  afterwards — it  is  now  no  more  than 
half  a  foot  in  depth ;   go  at  the  end  of  another 
twelvemonth — ^it  is  not  to  be  found.     Rear  a  sand- 
hill two  feet  high — imperceptibly  it  dwindles  away, 
inch  by  inch,  till  you  can  no  longer  point  out  even 
the  spot  where  it  stood.     What  matters  the  scale,  if 
the  principle  be  true?  Are  not  these  so  many  moun- 
tains, lakes,  and  valleys  in  miniature  ?     It  does  not 
seem  too  much  then  to  assume,  that  these  phaeno- 
mena,  subject  of  course  to  numerous  conditional  cir- 
cumstances, are  &ir  indications,  if  not  available  cri- 
teria, of  the  age  of  different  countries.     Now,  judged 
by  this  standard,  must  not  America  be  looked  upon 
as  new  in  the  world, — as  a  sort  of  infimt  Hercides, 
displaying  its  gigantic  might  in  the  cradle  of  child- 
hood ?    There  are,  no  doubt,  in  parts  of  the  Old 
World,  individual  specimens  of  features  as  extraordi- 
nary as  those  which  America  exhibits  (some  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  for  example,  are  said  to  exceed 
the  Andes  in  height)  but  where  on  the  surfiu;e  of  the 
globe  is  to  be  found  the  same  pervading  magnifi- 
cence, the  same  universal  scale  of  grandeur  in  all  the 
proportions  of  physical  nature?    Where  else  shall 
we  find,  individually  or  collectively,  such  rivers  as  the 
St  Lawrence,  the  Amazon,  &c — such  lakes  as  Lake 
Erie,  and  Ontario,— -or  where  else  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, such  as  the  Titans  of  old  with  all  the  Ossas  on 
all  the  Pelions  could  not  have  matched,  spanning  half 
a  hamisphaie,  and  topped  with  eternal  snow  under  an 
equatorial  sun, — with  their  very  base— even  the  citiaa 
at  their  fbet  (as  in  the  case  of  Quito  phdna)  towering 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  equidistantly  with  the  saai- 
mtlaof  some  of  the  most  oonsiderable  mountains  of 
Evnipe?    If  some  ftwinatiDOM  of  a  greater  height 
are  known,  it  nted  not  dtstm^oor  eoiietetott%  whMi 
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hinge  not  so  much  upon  a  oomptrison  of  the  existing 
appteranoes  of  difisrent  ot^eots,  as  upon  a  comparison 
of  the  actual  with  the  former  appearance  of  the  same 
dject.  The  Dhwalegeri  may  exceed  Chimborazo— 
but  who  earn  UU  how  mutk  the  DhwaUgeri  may  onee 
have  txcetded  Utdf?  Nay,  the  New  World  may  be 
a  tronderfiil  world  to  us,  but  when  tlie  Old  World 
was  a  New  World,  who  can  tell  what  may  have  been 
the  glory  of  her  strength — the  beauty  of  her  face? 
I  think  I  hear  her,  with  an  indignant  glance  across 
the  Atlantic— 

**  Si  mihi  quse  quondam  fuerit,  quAque  improbus  iste 
Exultat  fidens,  «t  nuneforet  iOajwventa,^  &c 

~  It  is  generally' receiTed  that  the  continent  of 
Africa,  with  Arabia,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  west- 
tern  Asia,  is  the  most  ancient  division  of  the  ter- 
restrial globe.  Now  this  exactly  describes  the  circle 
within  which  all  those  dreadful  solitudes,  that  seem 
to  have  no  counterpart  in  nature  elsewhere,  are  found. 
These  deserts — these  flat,  low,  continents  of  sand, 
with  hardly  a  single  liquid  drop  in  all  their  limits, 
were  once,  I  doubt  not,  the  site  of  beautiful  and  lux- 
uriant countries,  teeming  with  productions,  watered 
with  salubrious  rivers,  and  broken  into  all  the  plea« 
sant  variety  of  mounuins,  lakes,  and  valleys ;  rivers 
and  lakes  which  millions  of  thirsty  summer  suns 
have  sucked  dry ;  mountains  which  time  has  ground 
to  dust ;  valleys  that  have  become  the  graves  of  the 
mountains.  And  this  I  suppose  to  be  the  course  of 
nature  and  the  destination  of  the  world,  and  these 
are  the  visible  steps  by  which  we  are  approaching  a 
time  when,  in  a  literal  sense,  **  every  valley  shall  be 
exalted  and  every  mountain  shall  be  made  low.**  So 
does  the  earth  sensibly  strip  herself,  and  puts  by  her 
toys  one  by  one,  and  prepares  to  return  in  original 
nakedness  to  the  arms  of  old  Chaos. 

Then  that  curious  geographical  fiict  respecting  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  Caspian  Sea,  it  is  well  knovm,  is 
a  perfect  lake,  having  no  communication  with  the 
Ocean  on  any  side.  But  it  seems  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, by  barometrical  observation,  that  this  lake  lies 
now  as  much  as  three  hundred  and  six  feet  hdow  the 
ocean,  level*  How  thb  is  accounted  for,  I  do  not 
know.  That  it  must  once  have  been  parallel  with 
the  sea  (to  wit,  at  the  general  deluge)  can  admit  of 
no  question.  There  seems  no  other  way  of  account- 
ing for  it,  than  to  suppose  that  it  has  been  gradually 
either  evaporating,  or  subsiding  away  into  the  bosom 
of  the  earth ; — and  if  we  may  reasonably  suppose  this, 
we  may  as  reasonably  suppose  the  same  of  all  waters 
whatsoever,  not  distinguishing  rivers  from  lakes,  nor 
seas  from  rivers,  otherwise  than  in  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  their  exhaustion. 

I  need  not  carry  these  speculations  further  for  the 
object  in  view.  Perhaps  I  have  carried  them  too  iar, 
and  ought  to  apologise  for  launching  so  freely  into  a 
subject  which  I  understand  so  slightly.  If,  however, 
there  be  any  ray  of  truth  in  what  I  have  thus  hazard- 
ad,  I  could  wish  that  some  shrewd  person,  really 
qualified  to  handle  such  matters,  would  take  up  the 
question,  and  try  how  far  it  would  be  possible  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  theory  grounded  on  geological  fiicts  relat- 
ing to  the  mutations  of  the  earth.  And  let  such  per- 
son examine  with  a  nice  scrutiny  all  accounts  in 
figures,  respecting  the  heights,  depths,  distances  and 
general  relations  of  natural  objects,  that  have  come 
down  to  us  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  geographers, 
and  bring  them  into  a  close  comparison  with  modem 
calculations,  and  see  if  he  cannot  bring  to  light  some 
curious  private  charges  agsunst  particular  mountains, 
seas,  &c,  living  or  defunct.  But  if  on  the  contrary  I 
have  deceived  myself  in  this  course  of  conjecture,  I 
beg  pardon  of  the  better-informed ;  and  shall  hope 
presently  to  arrive  at  true  conclusions.  It  is  so 
tempting,  to  be  sure,  to  frame  theories,  when  facte 
are  not  in  the  way  to  refute  us — so  easy  to  talk  of 
Truth  behind  her  &ad(,-~that  one  is  apt  to  take  too 
much  delight  perhaps  in  this  sort  of  invention ;  yet  it 
may  be  observed,  in  a  general  way,  that  if  the  ab- 

*  "  This  fact/'  says  the  only  accoont  which  I  have  seen  of 
this,*'  is  BO  singular,  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  author- 
ity on  which  the  determination  is  founded.  It  is  deduced 
from  nine  years*  oteerratlons  with  ihe  barometer  at  Astra- 
can,  by  Ifr  Lecre,  compared  with  a  series  of  observations 
made  with  the  same  barometer  at  Petenbnzgh." 


sance  of  facte  is  felt  aa  a  relief  by  the  vbionary  the-  < 
orist,  it  is  no  convenience  to  him  whose  conjectures 
may  happen  to  be  based  in  truth  ;  since,  where  there 
are  no  &cte  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale,  it  only  re- 
quires the  greater  weight  of  reasonableness  to  induce 
conviction. 

I  have  been  led  to  dwell  on  this  point,  because  I 
foresaw  that  if  America  was  to  be  understood  as  being 
eoeval  with  the  vetut  orhU,  it  would  prove  an  almost 
Insurmountable  objection  to  an  argument  in  fovour 
of  human  sufliciency  in  the  formation  of  language 
and  the  arte  of  civilized  life.  But  enterUining  the 
belief  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  support, — that 
America  is  a  comparatively  recent  acquisition  from 
the  Ocean, — I  consider  that  the  condition  of  the  na- 
tives at  the  discovery  (and  let  it  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  Peruvians  were  found  in  a  state  of  society 
hardly  to  be  called  less  than  civilised)  can  afford  no- 
thing in  disproof  but  may  afford  much  in  corrobora- 
tion of  these  views. 


KORAL   AND   INTBZ.LBGTnAL    DBFI- 
OIBirOIBS    OF   THB   ARI8TO0RACT* 

[Had  the  worthy  gentleman  who  wrote  to  us  in  de- 
precation of  too  fiuniliar  a  use  of  the  name  of  '<  Tom- 
Idns,**  foreseen*  that  it  would  have  graced  the  title- 
page  of  a  man  of  wit  and  observation,  who  has  just 
given  the  public  some  curious  intelligence  respecting 
the  upper  circles,  he  would  have  waited  in  content- 
ment for  that  best  possible  assertion  of  ite  dignity. 
The  following  remarks  are  taken  from  a  pamphlet 
just  published,  intitled  <  Thoughte  upon  the  Aristo- 
cracy of  England,  by  Isaac  Tomkins,  Gent.*  We  do 
not  conceive  ourselves  to  be  trenching  upon  politics 
in  extracting  them.  In  foct,  we  have  studiously  omit- 
ted the  political  remarks  that  both  precede  and  follow 
them ;  but  we  cannot  omit  passages  in  books  every 
way  interesting  to  us  all,  and  to  the  purposes  of  know- 
ledge, merely  because  they  more  immediately  concern 
a  dass  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  better  known 
as  influencers  of  politics,  than  dispensers  and  perfect- 
ers  of  the  elegancies  they  possess.  We  quoted  Mr 
Simpson's  remarks  on  the  imperfections  of  their  edu- 
cation, and  we  now  quote  this  very  curious  and  pun- 
gent testimony  in  evidence  of  his  truth.] 
Thx  picture  we  are  about  to  contemplate  is  not 
pleanng ;  it  is,  however,  like :  it  has  nuny  features 
peculiar  to  the  past  state  of  things;  it  has  some 
which  would  remain,  and  be  as  revolting  as  they 
now  are,  even  if  all  artificial  distinctions  of  rank 
were  swept  away,  as  long  as  the'  accumulation  of 
property  is  permitted — and  with  that  no  man  of  sense 
would  wish  to  interfere.  The  progress  of  knowledge 
will  be  the  best  softener  of  those  harsher  features ; 
and  when  the  basis  of  the  present  distinctions  is 
gone,  that  remedy  will  prove  effectual — not  till 
then. 

The  question  is  this.  A  substantial  farmer  or  a 
reputable  shopkeeper,  intending  to  let  two  or  three 
of  his  sons  continue  in  bis  own  business,  has  the  spi- 
rit and  the  means  to  give  one  of  them,  who  shows 
good  abilities,  a  better  education,  that  he  may  be  a 
parson  or  a  lawyer.  The  lad  goes  to  Oxford,  and  he 
there  meete  the  younger  son  of  the  squire  or  the  no- 
bleman, about  his  own  age. — Now  which  of  the  two 
finds  it  easiest  to  get  on  in  the  world  ?  Which  is 
soonest  received  into  the  company  of  men  of  in- 
fluence in  the  college  ?  Which  makes  his  way  best 
to  notice,  wherever  it  is  of  importance  to  him  that 
he  should  obtain  notice  ?  Which  has,  first  at  collie, 
and  afterwards  in  town,  most  favour  bestowed  on  his 
efforte?  Which  rises  the  fastest  and  mounte  the 
highest,  supposing  their  abilities  and  understanding 
equal  ?  Does  it  not  require  that  the  obscure  man 
should  be  a  first-rate  genius  to  climb  the  heighte  of 
his  career,  be  that  civil  or  military,  ecclesiastical  or 
political  ?  In  ^England  these  questions  can  be  an . 
wared  in  one  only  way. 
{^  But  suppose  we  come  away  fixmi  matters  of  sub 


stantial  interest,  and  say  a  word  of  society  merely 
The  one  of  the  two  youths  whom  we  are  supposing 
to  be  started  tog^ether  in  life,  is  bom  to  admittance 
everywhere,  and  to  the  unsolicited  enjoyment  of  the 
most  refined  society;    the  other  may  arrive  at  the 
same  fovour  after  he  has  made  himself  famous  by 
his  talents,  or  powerful  by  his  success,    when  the 
silly  creatures  who  preside  over  such    intercourse 
would  feel  themselves  neglected  if  he  were  not  found 
among  their  attendants.     As  for  the  daughter  of  the 
tradesman  or  the  yeoman,  no  fancy  can  help  us  to 
picture  her  in  those  haunto  of  fashion,  be  she  as  fiur 
as  Venus,  as  chaste  as  Diana,  as  wise  as  Minerva, 
unless  she  has  been  able  to  repair  the  ruined  fortunes 
of  some  noble  rake  by  the  legacy  of  an  uncle  in  the 
East  Indies.      For  the  brother,  parliamentary  elo- 
quence, (not  learning  or  solid  wisdom,)  party  devo- 
tion, or  professional  success,  may  cast  a  plank  across 
the  gulpb  which  separates  the  circles  of  high  and 
middling  society.     For  the  sister  there  is  but  one 
bridge^  and  it  must  be  made  of  solid  and  massive 
gold.     Passing  across  it,  she  will  be  admitted  to  the 
enjoyment  of  luiving  her  relations  sneered  at,  and,  if 
her  ears  are  very  acute,  [herself  nicknamed  among 
those  whom  she  saves  from  want  of  bread  ;  she  will 
listen  to  the  horrors  of  vulgar  life,  the  atrocities  of 
under-breeding,  the  hatefulness  of  honest  industry, 
the  misfortune  of  humble  birth,  until  she  dares  not 
look  about  her  or  behind  her,  but  is  haunted  by  the 
recollection  of  her  origin  as  if  it  had  been  a  crime, 
and  is  brought  to  be  more  ashamed  of  her  humble 
and  virtuous  fiunily  than  if  they  had  borne  her  in  the 
hulks  or  bred  her  on  the  tread-mill. 

«  But  surely,"  the  country  or  the  city  reader  will 
exclaim,  « there  must  be  something  extremely  cap- 
tivating in  this  fine  society,  which  makes  it  so  much 
run  after,  and  gives  it  so  much  sway,  not  only  over 
the  foshion,  but  even  ower  the  policy  of  the  country  !* 
For  that  it  does  exercise  such  influence  we  cannot 
deny.  Statesmen  pass  much  of  their  time  in  it; 
they  discuss  their  measures  of  a  'party  nature  before 
the  empty  women  and  the  frivolous  youths  who 
compose  it.  They  are  not  a  little  moved  by  the 
opinion  which  has  dominion  in  these  select  circles ; 
they  are  prevented  from  making  useful  appoint* 
mente  of  men  unknown  to  these  arbiters  and  arbi- 
tresses  of  fashion — and  therefore  despised  by  them— > 
but  who  would  be  still  more  despised  if  they  were 
knovm,  because  they  are  men  of  learning  and  aound 
sense.  The  same  statesmen  are  also  kept  from. 
taking  an  interest  in  many  good  works — as  in  hu^ 
mane  and  philanthropic  pursuits — and  in  supporting 
wise  measures  of  improvement  founded  upon  pro- 
found views  of  human  nature  and  of  man*s  wants, 
by  the  same  tone  of  ridicule  with  which,  within  these 
sacred  precincts,  all  mention  of  such  things  is  sure 
to  be  greeted.  Lastly,  as  those  circles  are  drawn 
round  the  veryjbau  of  all  hatred  and  contempt  for 
the  people,  they  are  the  very  hotbeds  of  Toryism 
and  intolerance;  nothing  being  more  certain  than 
that  the  Women  of  Fashion  and  all  the  young  Aris . 
toerate  (perhaps  more  or  less  of  all  parties)  hate  Re- 
form,—- desire  more  or  less  openly  to  have  a  strong, 
arbitrary,  Tory  government,  and  would  fiun  see  the 
day  dawn  upon  military  power  established  on  the 
ruins  of  the  national  representation. 

**  What,  then,**  our  honest  yeoman*s  son,  our  wor- 
thy tradesman's  daughter,  may  properly  ask,  «  what  is 
it  that  gives  the  Aristocratic  circles  all  this  extra- 
ordinary influence  ?  and  first  of  all,  wh)  is  the  ad- 
mission into  Aristocratic  society  so  very  highly 
prised,  that  we  of  the  middle  classes  are  ready  to 
leave  fiither  or  mother,  and  brother  and  ^er^  and 
cleave  unto  them,  if  we  can  only,  at  the  cost  of  such 
sacrifices,  obtain  admission  within  their  pale  ?  "^ 

First,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  veiy 
great,  a  very  real  charm,  in  those  circles  of  society. 
The  elegance  of  manners  which  there  prevaila  is 
perfect;  the  taste  which  reigns  overall  is  com- 
plete; the  tone  of  conversation  is  highly  agreeable— 
infinitely  below  that*  of  France  mdeed— but  still 
most  fkwinating.  *  There  is  a  lightness,  an  ease,  a 
gaiety,  which  to  those  who  have  no  important  ol^ect 
in  view,  and  who  deem  it  the  highest  privilege  of 
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existence,  mnd  the  utmost  eeR>'t  of  genius,  to  pass 
the  hours  agreeably,  must  be  all  that  is  most  at- 
tractive. 

^  After  this  ample  admission,  let  us  add,  that  who- 
ever, after  passing  an  erening  in  this  soeiety,  shall 
attempt  to  recollect  the  sobtUnce  of  the  conrersa- 
tion,  will  find  himself  engaged  in  a  hopeless  task. 
It  would  be  easier  to  record  the  changes  of  colour 
in  a  pigeon's  neck,,  or  the  series  of  sounds  made  by 
«n  iEolian  harp,  or  the  forms  and  hues  of  an  Aurora 
BorealU,     All  is  pleasing;  all  pretty;  all  senricc- 
tible  in  passing  the  time;  but  all  unsubsUntial.     If 
man  had  nothing  to  do  here  below  but  to  spend 
without  pain  or  uneasiness  the  hours  not  deroted 
to  sleep,  certwnly  there  would  be  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  these  eoieriet.     But  if  be  is  accountable  for 
his  time,  then  surely  he  has  no  right  to  pass  it  thus. 
Compared  with  this,  chess  becomes  a  science ;  drafts 
and    backgammon   are   highly   respectable.     Com- 
pared with    this,    dandng,   which  is   exercise,  and 
«Ten  games  of  romps  are  rational  modes  of  passing 
the  hours.     Compared  with  this,  it  is  worthy  of  a 
rational  being  to  read  the  most  (KtoIous  romance 
that  was  erer  penned,   or    gaze  upon    the  poorest 
mime  that  ever  strutted  on  the  stage. 
'    The  want  of  sense  and  reason  which  prevails  in 
these  circles   is   wholly   inconceivable.     An    igno- 
rance of  all  that  the  more  refined  of  the  middle,  or 
even  of  the  lower  classes,  well  know,  is  accompanied 
by  an  insulting  contempt  for  any  one  who  does  not 
know  any  of  the  silly  and  worthless  trifles  which 
form  the  staple  of  their  only  knowledge.     An  intire 
incapicity  of  reasoning  is  twin  sister  to  a  ready  and 
flippant  and  authoritative  denial  of  all  that  reason 
has  taught  others.   An  utter  impossibility  of  under- 
standing what  men  of  leaming^and  experience  have 
become  familiar  with,  stalks  hand  in  hand,  insolent 
and  exulting,  with  a  stupid  denial  of  truths  which 
are  all  but  self-evident,  and  are  of  extreme  import- 
ance.    Every  female  member  of  this  exquisite  class 
is  under  the  exclusive  dominion  of  some  waiting- 
maid,  or  silly  young  lover,    or  slandermongering 
newspaper ;  and  if  not  under  the  sway  of  one  paper, 
lives    in  bodily  fear  of  two    or    three.       Bribes, 
entreaties,  threats,  are  by  turns  employed  to  dis- 
arm these    tyrants;   a^d    however    tormented  the 
wretched  victim    may  be,  she  is  forced  by  some 
strange  ftitality,  or  propensity,  to  read  what  most 
tortures  her. 

**  Indeed,  the  reloHom  of  this  Aristocratic  class  with 
the  press,  form  one  of  the  features  most  illustrative 
of  the  Aristocratic  character,  replete  as  it  is  with  all 
the  caprice  and  waywardness,  the  unreasoning  and 
often  unfeeling  propennties,  the  alternate  fits  of 
blindness  to  all  danger,  and  alarm  where  aU  is  safe ; 
in  short,  all  that  goes  to  the  composition  of  a  child, 
and  a  spoiled  child. 

Of  the  press,  then,  they  live  in  habitual  dread ; 
but  it  is  a  fear,  which  being  altogether  void  of 
wisdom,  produces  good  neither  to  ito  victims  nor  ita 
objects.  Frightened  to  death  at  any  unfavourable 
allusion  to  themselves  or  their  ways,  they  support 
with  the  most  stoical  indifference  all  attacks  upon 
their  professed  principles,  all  opposition  to  the  policy 
they  fieincy  they  approve.  Furious  to  the  pitch 
of  Bethlehem  or  St  Luke's,  if  they  themselves  be 
but  touched  or  threatened,  nothing  can  be  more 
exemplary  than  the  fortitude  with  which  they  sus- 
tain the  rudest  shocks  that  can  be  given  to  the 
reputation  of  their  dearest  and  nearest  connexions. 
Nay,  they  bear  without  flinching,  with  the  patience 
of  anchorites,  and  the  courage  of  martyrs,  ^but  that 
the  pain  is  vicarious,)  the  most  exquisite  and  long- 
continued  tortures  to  which  the  fieelings  of  their 
friends  and  relations  can  be  subjected.  This  is^no 
exaggeration;  for  It  is  below,  very  much  below 
the  truth.  They  delight  in  the  slander  of  that 
press,  the  terrors  of  which  daily  haunt  them,  and 
nightly  break  their  slumbers.  Nothing  is  to  them 
a  greater  enjoyment  than  to  read  all  that  can  be 
said  against  their  friends.  They  know,  to  be  sure, 
that  all  is  fslse;  but,  judging  by  themselves,  they 
know  that  all  of  it  gives  pain.  The  public,  they 
are  quite  aware,  believe  little  of  it;    for  of  Ute 


years  the  press  has  taken  pretty  good  care  to  make 
its  attacks  very  harmless  in  that  respect ;  but  then 
they  feel  that  those  friends  who  are  the  objects  of  the 
abuse  are  probably  as  sensitive  as  themselves.  Thus, 
the  class  we  art  speaking  of  form  in  reality  the  slan- 
der-market of  the  day ;  and  yet,  with  a  miraculous 
inconsistency,  they  are  in  one  everlasting  chorus 
against  « the  license  of  the  press,"  which,  but  for 
them,  would  have  no  being;  but  for  their  follies, 
no  ol>ject ;  but  for  their  malice,  no  support ;  but  for 
their  spiteful  credulity,  no  dupes  to  work  upon; 
but  for  their  existence,  no  chance  of  continuing  its 
own.  TTley,  indeed,  turn  upon  their  own  instru- 
ments— make  war  upon  the  tools  they  work  with — 
the  very  limbs  they  sustain  and  move!  It  is  the 
rebellion  of  the  members  reversed;  for  here  we 
have  the  overgrown  belly  attacking  the  limbs  !  Had 
the  Aristocrata  the  power  and  the  industry,  they 
would  indite  their  book  «  A  Good  Name  worthless,' 
or  «  The  Crimes  of  the  Press,'  but  we  should  then 
expect  to  see  *  Sermons  on  the  Sixth  Commandment, 
by  a  Receiver  of  Stolen  Goods.' 

That  their  encouragement  is  confined  to  the  vilest 
portion  of  the  press,  has  long  ago  been  aflirmed, 
and  is  not  denied.  The  respectable  journals  are  no 
fiivourite  reading  of  theirs.  ^The  newspaper  that 
fearlessly  defends  the  right ;  that  refuses  to  pander 
for  the  headlong  passions  of  the  multitude,  or  cater 
for  the  vicious  appetites  of  the  selector  circles ;  that 
does  ita  duty  alike  regardless  of  the  hustings  and  the 
boudoir;  has  little  chance  of  lying  on  the  satin- wood 
table,  of  being  blotted  with  ungrammatical  ill-spelt 
notes,  half  bad  English,  half  worse  French,  or  of 
being  fondled  by  fingers  that  have  just  broken  a 
gold-wax  seal  on  a  grass-green  paper.  But  more 
especially  will  it  be  excluded,  possibly  extruded,  from 
those  sacred  haunta  of  the  Corinthian  order,  if  it 
convey  any  solid  instruction  upon  a  useful  or  impor- 
tant subject,  interesting  to  the  species  which  the  wri- 
ters adorn,  and  the  patricians  do  their  best  to  de- 
grade. Even  wit  the  most  refined  finds  no  echo  in 
such  minds;  and  if  it  be  used  in  illustrating  an  argu- 
ment or  in  pressing  home  the  demonstration  (which 
it  often  may  be),  the  author  is  charged  with  treating 
a  serious  sul>ject  lightly,  and  of  jesting  where  he 
should  reason.  Broad  humour,  descending  to  farce, 
is  the  utmost  reach  of  their  capacity ;  and  that  is  of 
no  value  in  their  eyes  unless  it  raises  a  laugh  at  a 
friend's  expense.  Some  who  have  lived  at  Court, 
and  are  capable  of  better  things,  say  they  carefully 
eschew  all  jests ;  for  Princes  take  such  things  as  a 
personal  affront — as  raising  the  joker  to  their  own 
level,  by  calling  on  them  to,  laugh  with  him.  One 
kind  of  jest,  indeed,  never  fiiils  to  find  favour  in  those 
high  latitudes — where  the  author  is  himself  the  sub- 
ject of  the  merriment.  Buffoonery  is  a  denisen  in 
all  courts,  but  most  commonly  indigenous ;  and,  after 
the'court's  example  patrician  society  is  fashioned.  It 
is  not  in  the  true  Aristocratic  circles  that  anyone  will 
adventure  the  most  harmless  jest  who  would  not  pass 
for  a  jacobin  or  a  free-thinker.  He  may  make  merry 
with  the  led-captain,  or  the  humble  companion,  or 
possibly  the  chaplain  (though  that  was  rather  in  the 
olden  time,  before  the  French  Revolution  had  taught 
the  upper  orders  to  pay  the  homage  rendered  by  vice 
to  virtue,*  without  acquiring  piety  or  morals).  Any 
other  kind  of  wit  rather  indicates,  if  tolerated,  that 
the  adventurous  individual  has  found  his  way  thither 
from  the  lower  latitudes  of  the  liberal  party. 

*  J7jipocri«y— thus  described  by  a  French  writer,  wit, 
and  nobleman— faideed  %  duke ;  for  in  France,  where,  even 
under  the  abiolntt  monarchy,  the  claims  of  letten  and 
talents  were  always  admitted,  the  nobility  cultivated  wit 
and  leamine,  and  were  a  race  Infinitely  superior  to  oar 
own,  in  propordoo  as  literary  men  were  admitted  into  tiieir 
sodety  on  a  footiof  of  eqaaUty. 


OLD  mfVS   AKn  HKW. 

Read  the  supplement  to  *  Sully's  Memoirs.'  Sully, 
such  b  the  total  change  of  manners,  appears  to  have 
kept  up  more  state  in  private  life,  after  his  retire- 
ment, than  a  crowned  head  does  at  present  in  the 
?]enitude  of  power.  Yet  I  question  whether  Henry 
y  himself  enjoyed  half  the  personal  accommodation 
and  real  luxury  of  a  respectable  London  merchant  of 
this  day.<— ZHoiy  tf  a  Lover  o/LUtraturt,  ^^^ 


PERSONAL  PORTRAITS  OF  EMINENT  MEN. 

WOLrr,  THX   GXaMAN   SCHOLAR. 

Wolff  was  of  middle  stature ;  his  demeanour  natural, 
yet  dignified ;  his  forehead  broad  and  lofty,  his  eyes 
blue,  deep  set,  and  penetrating ;  the  mouth  grace- 
fully formed ;  but  with  a  slightly  sarcastic  expression ; 
the  general  expression  of  his  countenance  was  that  of 
power,  tempered  with  mildness.  His  gait  and 
movemente  partook  of  the  vivacity  of  his  mind  ;  his 
temper  was  quick  and  sensitive;  he  was  easily 
ofl&nded,  but  as  easily  reconciled.  He  never  brooded 
over  vexations  and  disappointments,  but  expressed  his 
feelings  strongly,  once  for  all,  and  forgot  them.  So 
open  was  his  mind  to  the  influence  of  the  pathetic, 
that,  like  our  Richard  Bentley,  he  could  not  peruse 
a  tender  passage  in  his  (kwourite  poeta  without  tears. 

In  his  conversation  there  was  a  singular  charm,-* 
wisdom  was  so  set  off*  by  wit,  and  profound  learning 
poured  forth  with  so  little  pedantry ;  anecdotes  and 
characteristic  sketehes  of  the  many  eminent  men, 
with  whom  his  long  literary  career  had  brought  him 
in  contact,  succeeded  each  other  so  amusingly,  and 
with  so  little  appearance  of  egotism,  that  it  had  equal 
attractions  for  the  learned  and  unlearned.  With 
none  was  Wolff*  a  greater  £ivourite  in  society  than 
with  the  ladies,  with  whom  be  could  intirely  abandon 
the  dictatorial  and  Johnsonian  style  into  which,  ia 
argument  with  the  other  sex,  he  was  not  unfre- 
quently  betrayed.  Of  irony,  he  had  a  wonderful 
command,  and  when  provoked  by  any  appearance  of 
pretension  or  affectation,  he  used  it  unsparingly.  He 
had  less  of  the  intellectual  gladiator  about  him,  how- 
ever, than  the  Doctor;  he  did  not  throw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  all  comers,  though,  when  once  embarked 
in  debate,  their  conversation  had  many  features  in 
oomman. 

His  household  arrangements^  with  a  great  preten- 
sion to  order,  seem  to  have  been  confusion  worse 
confounded.  Knowing  the  peculiarity  ofhiB  own 
habito  and  dispositions,  he  entettained  a  great  dislika 
to  «  clever  servanto;"  his  object  always  was  to  secure 
some  quiet,  good-natured  creature,  who  would  be  as 
much  as  possible  an  automaton  in  his  hands,  and 
live,  move,  and  have  his  being  exactly  as  the  professor 
choose  to  direct. 

Wolff*  had  the  greatest  aversion  to  being  kept 
waiting,  and  had  never,  probably,  kept  a  coachman 
waiting  five  minutes,  in  his  life.  He  exacted  the 
same  punctuality  from  his  unfiirtunate  servant:  in 
the  morning  he  would  give  him  a  list  of  twenty  mes- 
sages to  be  performed,  for  each  of  which  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  or  half  an  hour  was  allowed,  as  the  case 
might  be;  and  if,  as  was  occasionally  unavoidable, 
his  servant  exceeded  the  time  allowed,  the  professor 
would  pour  such  a  storm  about  his  ears,  that  with  all 
his  liberality  he  had  enough  to  do  to  retain  a  servant 
in  his  house. 

Of  taste,  either  in  matters  of  dress  or  ornament, 
he  had  not  a  vestige.  He  was  fond  of  fine  clothes, 
but  never  could  contrive  to  dress  decently ;  the  fur- 
niture of  his  house  was  gaudy,  but  selected  without 
the  least  regard  to  propriety,  and  huddled  together 
as  in  an  upholsterer's  ware-room. 

Like  many  other  literary  men,  he  was  a  most 
irregular  correspondent ;  letters  firom  his  correspond- 
ents would  be  occasionally  left  unanswered  for 
years :  his  own,  when  he  did  write  any,  are  generally 
distinguished  by  wit,  and  a  careless  felicity  of  ex-  . 
pression. 

As  a  teacher,  we  have  already  said,  he  was  active 
and  conscientious  in  the  highest  degree;  and  few  . 
seem  to  have  so  thoroughly  possessed  the  art  of  con- 
ciliating affection  united  with  respect.  He  had  the  , 
saUsfaction  of  witnessing  in  his  lifetime  the  mott 
gratifying  resulta  of  these  exertions,  in  the  progress 
and  high  character  of  many  who  had  derived  their 
instruction  firom  him,  and  drawn  their  inspiration 
firom  his  example.  « I  enjoy,"  he  writes  in  a  blank 
leaf  of  his  journal,  on  one  of  his  Ust  btrth-days,  **  a 
good  fortune,  which  fells  to  the  lot  of  fiiw,  that  of 
seeing,  while  alive,  the  promise  of  a  plentiful  harvest 
firom  the  seed  I  had  sown  with  toU,  and  of  calculat- 
ing, in  some  measure,  ita  increase  when  I  am  no 
more." 


no 
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ROKANOB  aw   WLBAls   UWB. 

LZT. A  TALEjor  OLD  ITAUAW   MTSMOt. 

[Tms  is  from  our  old  fnend  *  Cuiierariut*  (ace  Nos. 
96^^39)  r  and JiYuU  of  frightfiO.  Until,  W«  bthold 
thfflMfribleltiniaaraiiei  (taken  for  IwU !)  bUwkai*. 
iog'Ott  the  oity  gate.  There  are  no  such  tigfati  now 
in  Ita]y/,thanks  to;the  progreu  of  knowledge  and 
Chrittian  feeling;  and  we  ihall  not  be  too  haaty  to 
tiiuiniai  ofer  ^itaUaa'*  elOBeeof  r«f«nge,  wfaeawe 
oaU  tv  mittd^  tfaat  apectlwlea  not  Tery  dkiimilar  (more 
horrible  in  one  respect,  because  they  had^SieM)  were 
to  be  seen,  not  a  great  many  years  ago,  over  Temple 
Bar  and;  one  ef  the  bridges^  And  erea  against 
atoneaof  modemjltalian  sssisinatiort  mqrbe  setoff 
to»  many  appiUing  things  In  our  daUy  newspapers. 
But  then^moreWthem^nmspire  now  than  they  used 
to  do,  ewing  to  those  channels  of  puhlioity.  We  are 
alLgettingon,  thank  God,g9MnUyspeakii«,inkiiowa. 
kdget  andjlramani^,  the  wlwie  eirfliaed  woridr- 
ay^aiHltheunehaised;  a&d  we  should  desire  and  lore 
tojgfit  on,  all  together, — nobody  lording  it  or  Taluing 
himself  orer^^nother.JI&gUsh,  Italians^  Freaoh, 
&e.^win,  we>«rily;jMMfe^  before  many  yMre  ai« 
pasl,belikeali<megre*inteffigentaniOy,  adnioir- 
ledgbg  the  same  guidance  of  public  opinion,  and  in- 
terchanging all  the  blessings  of  advancement.] 

Ons  day  (saysonr  honest  and  earnest  old)  scholar) 
as  I  went  from  Rome  with  mj  eompenie,-  and  past 
through  the  Marquisal  of   Ancooi^    wee  were  to 
go  through  a  oitie  oaUed  Tomi,.  seated  in  a  very 
pleasant  and  fruitful!  valley,  betweene  the  armerof  a 
riuer  called  the  Mar.     As  wee  entered  into  the  oitie, 
wee  saw  oiMr  the  gate  a  oertaiae  tablet  upon  a  high 
tower,  to  which  were  tied  (as  if  seemed  to  vsat  first), 
ayrteatniMiy  Bataor  Reere.niise.     Wee  thinking  it 
a  strange  sight,  and  not  knowing  what  if  meant, 
being  set  vp  in  soeniinent  a  phMej  one  of  the  chie 
whom  we  asked,  'told  us  of  a  certaiiie  thii^  that  had 
hapned  some  years  before.  There  weM  (quoth  he)  in 
thb  citie,  two  noble,  rich,  and  mightie  houses;  wtricfa 
for  a  very  k>ng  thne  carried  on  aairreooncileable  hat- 
red the  oneagainst  the  other,  itf  so  much  as  the  i^ice 
passed  from  the  father  to  the  son,  as  it  were  by  in- 
heritance ;  by  ooeasioB  whereof  many  of  both  houses 
were  slain  and  murdered.    At  last)  the  one  house  not 
aBle  to  stay  the  fire  of  tbdr  violent  wmth,  resolved  to 
stand  about  murdiring  no  more  of'  the  aduerse  by 
surprise  and  treason,  but  to'  run  upon  them  all  at 
once^  and  not  to  leaoe  one  bodle  thereof  aUue.  They 
of  this  bloodie  fimiilie  gathered  togMher  out  of  the 
ootantrie  adioyning  (nlder  soaieotiier  pretence)  many 
of  their  seruants  which  met  in  the  citie,  whereof  they 
ioytied  them  to  their  Braros  (which   are  swaggerers, 
asMUBins;  and  hacksters,  such  as  many  Italians  that 
haue  quarrels*  keep  in  pay,  to  eiiiploy  them  in  the 
et^eution  of  their  reuenges)  and  secretly  armed  them 
edf  oyning  them  to  be  always  readie  to  do  some  nota- 
ble exploit  whensoeuer  they  should  be  called  upon. 
Soon  after  taking  hold  of  occasion,  they  march  about 
midnight  with  thdr  peo^e  to  the  Gouemour's  house, 
wlie  mistrusted  nothing,  seare  of  his  person,  being  a 
man  of  autborftie  and  power,  and  (leaning  guards  In 
the  same  house  until  they  slienM  haue  executed  their 
purpose)  goe  on  silent  towards  the  house  of  thehr 
enemies,  and  dtsposfhg  theh-  troops  at  euery  street  end, 
about  ten  of  them  goeon  tothesame  house  (the  Gou- 
emour  behlg  between  them)  as  if  theyhad  b^eri  the 
archers  of  his  goaid»  whom  they  compelled  to  com- 
mtod  that  speedy  openhig  might  be  made  him,  as  if 
he  bad  some  ^entice  of  importance  to  dispatch  within 
their  hovae:   arid  wfthd  they  held  a  pofnyard  at 
hiH  throat,  Areatning'  to  kill  him  If  they  aid  not 
thai  wbtch  th^   h^    put  Into   hU  month.     Re 
a*Aked  at  6ie  d^ath  #hlch  hh  saw  present  before 
^  eyes,  eiuaed  att  the  doors  to  be  opened,  a  thing 
^    which  they  wtthfn  made  no  refbsril  of,  seehig  the 
Gooemoor    there  i   #hlch  bdng  done,  those    ten 
dA  Aeir  oomplictM,  noC  fanre  off,  put  the  Godfcrti- 
our  hito  sa&  keeping,Xentcr  into^^the  house,  And 


there  most  cruelly  murder^an,  woman,  and  child, 
nay,  they  spare  not  so**  much  as  the  horses  in  the 
sUble.  That  done,  theyl  make  the  Gouemour  set 
open  the  city  gates,'^and  so  depart,  and  disperse 
themselves  into  diners^  secret  places*  here  and  there, 
among  their  friends.  The  wisest  of  them  fled  to  the 
next  sea-ports,  and  got  them  away  fiur  off:  but  as 
for  those  that  kept  anything  neere,  they  were  so 
diligently  searcht  for,  that  they  were  found  and 
drawn  out  of  their  holes  by  the  justices,  greatly 
mooved  (as  good  cause  there*was)  with  such  a  hor- 
rible massacre :  so  these]^wicked  offenders  were  pot 
to  death  with  the  most  greiuous  punishments,  and 
after,  their  hands  and^their  feet  being  cut  off,  were 
nailed  to  the  tablet Vhich?you  saw  (quoth  he)  as  ye 
entered  the  gate,  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  set  up  for 
a  show  to  terrific  the  cruel,  and  to  seme  for  a  lesson 
to  posteritie :  the  sun  having  broiled  those  limbs  so 
fStttened  and  set  up,  maketh  travellers  to  think  (that 
know  nothing  of  this  horrible  tragedie)  that  they  be 
Reere-mise.  Wee  hauiog  heard  this  pitiful  discourse^ 
with  detestation  of  such  a  furious  and  crud  desire  of 
renenge,  kept  onj^ur  way.' 


raUSAOTBBS  OF    SmMmvnMiRWB' 
PfiATK 

BT  WnXIAMI  HAZLtTT. 
yO.  XUI. EOMXO  AND  JVUWt. 

<RoKXo  AKi)  Juuxt'  is  the  only  tragedy-  which 
Shakspeare  has  written  intirely  on  a  love-story.  It 
Is  supposed  to  have[[]been  bis  first  play,  and  it  deserves 
to  stand  in  that  proud  rank.  There  is  the  buoyant 
spirit  of  youth  in  every  line,  in  the  rapturous  intoxi- 
cation of  bope,3and  in  the  bitterness  of  despair.  It 
has  been  said>  of  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  by  a  great 
critic,  that  « whatever  is  most  intoxicating  in  the 
odour  of  a  souUiem  spring,  languishing  in  the  song 
of  the  nightingale, 'Or  voluptuous  in  the  first  opening 
of  the  rose,  is  to^  found  in  this  peem.**  The  des- 
cription  is  true ;  and  yet  it  does  not  answer  to  our 
idea  of  the  play.  For  if  it  has  the  sweetness  of  the 
rose^  it  hss  its  freshness  too ;  if  it  has  the  languor  of 
the  nightingale's  song,  it  has  ake  its  giddy  transport  ^ 
if  it  has  the  softness  of  a  southern  spring,  it  is  as 
glowing  and  as  bright.  ^  There  is  nothing  of  a  sickly 
and  sentimental  cast.  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  in  love» 
but  they  are  not  love-sick.  Everything  speaks  the 
very  soul  of  pleasure,  the  high  and  healthy  pulse  of 
the  passions :  the  heart  beats^  the  blood-  cireulatea 
and  mantles  throughout.  Their  courtship  ie  not 
an  insipid  interchange  of  sentiments  lip-deep,  leamt 
at  second-hand  from  poems  and  plays,^ — ^made  up  of 
beauties  of  the  most  shadowy  kind,  of  •*  fancies  wan 
that  hang  the  pensive  head,'*  of  evanescent  smiles 
and  sighs  that  breathe  not,  of  delicacy  that  shrinks 
fhmi  the  touch,  and  feebleness  that  searce  supporte 
itself,  an  elaborate  vacuity  of  thought,  and>  an  arti* 
ficial  dearth  of  senses  spirit,  truth  and  nature!  It  ie 
the  reverse  of  all  this.  It  is  Shakspeare  all  over, 
and  Shakspeare  when  he  was  jroung. 

We  have  heard  it  objected  to  <  Romeo  and  Juliet,' 
that  it  is  founded  on  an  idle  passion  between  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  who  have  scarcely  seen  and  can  have  but 
little  sympathy  or  rational  esteem  for  one  anotheiv 
who  have  had  no  experience  of  tlie  good  or  ilk  of 
li^  and  whose  raptures  or  despair  mukt  be  therefore 
equally  groundless  and  fantasticaL  Whoever  objects 
to  the  youth  of  the  parties  in  this  pli^  as  *<  toaun^ 
ripe  and'  crude  **  to  pluck  the  sweet*'  of  love,  and 
wUhes  t6  see  a  first-love  carried  on  into  a  good  old 
age,  and  the  passions  taken  at  the  rebound,  when 
their  force  is  spent,  may  find  all  this  done  in  the 
^  Stranger,'  and  in  other  German  plays,  where  they 
do  things  by  contraries,  and  transpose  nature  to  in- 
spire sentiment  and  create  philosophy,  Shakspeare 
proceeded  in  a  more  stmight-forwardy  and^  we 
think,  effectual  way.  He  dUi  not  endeavour  to  e«- 
titet  beauty  fh>m  wHnkles,  or  the  wild  throb  of  pAs- 
slon  from  the  last  expiring  sigh  of  indi^ereoce*  He 
did  not  "gather  gjtapee  of  thorns  Adr  figl  of  flustles.'' 
Itf  Witt  utot  his  iray.  But  he  hat  given  a  ptetoA  of 
le,  soch  a«  it  Is  hi  the  order  of  nature.     He 


has  founded  the  passion  of  the  two  lovers  not  on  the 
pleasures  they  had  experienced,  but  on  all  the  plea^ 
sures  they  had  not  experienced.  All  that  was  to 
come  of  lifiB  was  theirs.  At  that  untried  sonree  ef 
promised  happiness  they  afidced  their  thirst,  and  the* 
first  eager  draught  made  them  dtnmk  with  Ibve  and 
joy.  They  were  in  AiU  possession  of  their  senses 
and  their  affeetionB.  Their  hopes  were  of  air,  their 
desires  of  fire.  Touth  la  the  season  of  love,  beoauie 
the  heart  is  then  first  melted  In  tenderness  fWmx  Ae 
touch  of  novelty,  and  kindled  tO'  rapture,  fbr  It 
knows  no  end  of  Its  enjoyments  or  Its  wishes.  De- 
sire has  no  limit  but  itself.  Passion,  the  love  and' 
expectation  of  pleasure,  is  infinite,  extravagant,  inex- 
haustible, till  experience  comes  to  kill  and  check  it. 
Juliet  exdaima  on  her  first  interview  with  Romeo— 

**  My- bounty  leas  boundless  as  the  ae%- 
My  loveasdeep/*^ 

And  why  should  it  not  ?  What  was  to  hinder  the 
thrlUing.  tide  of-  pleasure,  which  bad  just  giished 
front  her  hearty  from  flowing  on  without  stint  oc 
measure,  but  experience  which  she  was  yet  without  ? 
What  was  to  abate  the  transport  of  the  first  sweet 
sense  of  pleasure,  which  her  heart  and  her  senses  had 
just  tasted,  but  Indifference  which  she  was  yet  a 
stranger  to  ?  What  was  there  to  check  the  ardour 
of  hope,  of  faith,  of  constancy,  just  rising  in  her 
breast,  but  disappointment  which  she  had  not  yet 
felt  ?  As  are  the  desires  and  the  hopes  of  youthfUl' 
passion,  such  is  the  keenness  ef  its  disappointments, 
and  their  baleful  effect.  Such  is  the  transition  in  this 
play  from  the  highest  bliss  to  the  lowest  despair, 
from  the  nuptial  couch  to  an  untimely  grave.  The 
only  evil  that  even  in  apprehension  befUls  the  two 
lovers  is  the  loss  of  the  greatest  possible  felicity ;  yet 
this  loss  is  fatal  to  both,  for  they  had  rather  part 
with  life  than  bear  the  thought  of  surviving  all  that 
had  made  life  dear  to  them.  In  all  this,  Shakspeare 
has  but  followed  nature,  which  existed  in  his  time, 
as  well  as  now.  The  modem  philosophy,  which 
reduces  the  Irhole  theory  of  the  mind  to  habitual 
impressions,  and-  leaves  the  natural  impulses  of  pas- 
sion and  imagination  out  of  the  account,  had  not 
then  been  discovered ;  or  if  it  had,  would  have  been 
little  calculated  for  the  uses  of  po^ry. 

It  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  same  false  system  of 
philosophy  to  account  for  the  streng^th  of  our  earliest 
attachments,  which  has  led  Mr  Wordsworth  to 
indulge  in  the  mystical  visions  of  Platonism  in  his 
*  Ode  on  the  Progress  of  Life.'  He  has  very  admir- 
ably described  the  vividness  of  our  impressions  in 
youth  and  childhood,  and  how  '*  they  fade  by  degrees 
into  the  light  of  common  day,'*  and  he  ascribes  the 
change  to  the  supposition  of  a  pre-existent  state,  as 
if  our  early  thoughts  were  nearer  heaven,  reflections 
of  former  trails  of  glory,  shadows  of  our  past  being. 
This  is  idle.  It  is  not  ftom  the  knowledge  of  the 
past  that  the  first  impressions  of  things  derive  their 
gloss  and  splendour,  but  fh>m  our. ignorance  ef  the 
future,  which  fills  the  void  to  come  with  the  warmth 
of  our  desires,  with  our  gayest  hopes,  and  brightest 
fimcies.  It  is  the  obscurity  spread  before  it  that 
colours  the  prospect  of  life  with  hope^  as  it  is  the 
cloud  which  reflects  the  rainbow.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion to  resort  to  any  mystical  union  and  transmisiSon 
of  feeling  through  difi^srent  states  of  being  to  aoc- 
count  for  the  romantic  enthusiasm  of  youth ;  nor  to 
plant  the  root  of  hope  in  the  grave,  nor  to  derive  it 
from  the  skies.  Its  root  is  in  the  heart  of  man :  it 
lifts  its  head  above  the  stars.  Desire  and  Imagina* 
tion  are  inmates  of  the  human  breast.  Hie  heaven 
"that  lies  about  us  In  our  infiuicy'*  Is  only  a  mw 
world,  of  which  we  know  nothing  but  what  we  wish 
it  to  be,  and  believe  all  that  we  wish.  In  youth  and 
boyhood,  the  world  we  live  In  is  the  world  of  denre, 
and  of  ffancy :  it  is  experience  Hiat  brings  us  down  to 
the  worid  of  reality.  What  is  it  that  In  youth  sheds 
a  dewy  light  round  the  evening  star  T  That  makes 
the  daisy  look  so  bright?  That  perfumes  the  hya^ 
dnth?  That  embalms  the  fiM  kiss  of  love?  It  is 
the  delight  of  novelty,  and  the  seeing  no  end  to  the 
pleasure  that  we  fondly  believe  b  still  hi  store  for  of. 
The  bean  f«vels  In  the  luxury  of  ils  own  thoughti^ 
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and  la  unabW  to.wiaUm  the  weight  of  hope  and  lore 
that  preases  upon  it.~The  effects  of  the  pwsion  of 
love  alone  Slight  haTe  disnpated  Mr  Wordsworth's 
iheory,  if  he  means  anything  more  by  it  than  an 
ingenious  and  poetical  allegory.  7hU  at  least  is  not 
a  link  in  the  chain  let  down  from  other  worlds ;  "the 
puiple  light  of  love  "  is  not  a  dim  reflection  of  the 
amiles  of  celestial  bliss.  It  does  not  appear  till  the 
middle  of  life,  and  then  seems  like  «« another  mom 
risen  on  mid-day."  In  this  respect  the  soul  comes 
into  the  world  "  in  utter  nakedness."  Love  waits  for 
the  ripening  of  the  youthful  blood.  The  sense  of 
pleasure  precedes  the  love  of  pleasure,  but  with  the 
sense  of  pleasure,  as  soon  as  it  is  felt,  come  throng- 
ing infinite  desires  and  hopes  of  pleasure,  and  love  is 
mature  as  soon  as  bom.  It  withers  and  it  dies 
lilmost  as  soon  T  ** 

Hiis  play  preaenis  a  beautiful  e<mp^mU  of  the 
progress  of  human  life.  In  thought  it  occupies 
years,  and  embraeaa  the  cirde  of  the  affeetioas  from 
childhood  to  old  age.  Juliet  has  become  a  great 
girl,  a  young  woman  alnce  we^firsc  remember  her  a 
little  thing  in  the  idle  prattle  of  the  nurse.  Lady 
Oapulet  was  about  her  age  when  she  became  a 
mother,  and  old  .Capidet  somewhat  impatiently  tells 
liis  younger  visitors^— 

»*  I've  seen  the  day, 
That  I  have  worn  a  visor,  and  coukl  tell 
*'    A  whispering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear. 

Such  as  would  please;  'tis  gone,'tis'gQne,  'tis  gone." 

Xhus  oae  period  of  life' makes  way  for  the  follow- 
ing, and  one  generation  puahes  another  off  the'stage. 
One  of  the  most  striking  passages  to  show  the 
inteaee  feeling  of  youlh  totbis  play  is  Capolet's  invi«' 
lation  to  Paris  to  visit  his  entertainment. 

"  At  my  poor  house,  look  to  behold  this  night 
'    Sarth-treading  stars  that  make  dack  beav'n  light ; 
Such  comfort  as  do  lusty  young  own  feel  ^ 

IVhen  well-apparel'd  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  winter  treads,  even  such  delight 
'    Among  fresh  female-buds  shall  you  this  night 
^    Inherit  at  my  house." 

The  feelings  of  youth  and  of  the  spring  are  here 
blended  together  like  the  breath  of  opening  flowers 
Images  of  vernal  beauty  appear  to  have  floated  be- 
iore  the  autlior's  mind,  in  writing  tfab  poem,  in  pro- 
finion.  Here  is  another  of  exquisite  beauty,  brought 
tin  more  i^  aeeident  than  by  necessity.  Montague 
declares  of  his  son  smit  with  a  hopeless  passion, 
which  he  will  notireveal—, 

<*  But  he,  his  own  affection's  counsellor, 
Is  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  close. 
So  far  from  sounding  and  discovery. 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm, 
Cre  he  can  spread  his  sweet -leaves  to  the  air, 
'    Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun." 

ThiM  casual  deaaiiption  is  as  ftill  of  passionate 
beauty  aa  when  Romeo  dweUs  in  frantic  fondness  on 
'«the  white  wonder  of  his  Juliet's  hand.**  The 
.Reader  may,  if  be  pleases,  contrast  the  exquisite  pas- 
toral simplicity  of  the  above  lines  with  the  gorgeous 
description  of  Juliet  when  Romeo  first  sees  her  at 
iier  father's  house,  surrounded  by  eorapany  and  arti- 
ficial splendour. 

«<  What  lady's  that  which  doth  enrich  the  hand 
Of  yonder  knight? 

O  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  bum  bright ; 
Her  beauty  bangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night. 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  ^thlop's  ear." 


Tauz  iDXA  or  KOirar. 
Poetry  were  it  the  mdest,  so  it  be  sineere,  is  the 
attempt  which  man  makes  to  render  his  existence 
hamonious,  the  utmost  he  can  do  for  that  end ;  it 
springs,  therefore,  from  his  whole  feelings,  opinions, 
activity,  and  takes  its  character  frem  these.  It  may 
be  called  the  muaic  of  his  whole  manner  c/f  being  ; 
and,  historically  eonndered,  is  the  best  test  how  far 
music  or  freedom  existed  therein  ;  how  far  the  feel- 
ing of  love,  of  beauty,  and  dignity,  could  be  elicited 
^rom  that  peculiar  situation  of  bis,  and  from  the 
Yiews  he  there  had  of  life  and  nature,  of  the  uni- 
vene  internal  and  external. —  Thomtu  Cariyk. 


POKTSAIT8  raOiaiAFB,  BT  €K>BTaB. 

LxT  me  pay  due  homage  to  several  respectable 
Individuals  to  whom  I  was  under  great  obligations. 
I  will  begin  with  M.  Oelenschlager,  of  the  femily 
of  Frauenstein,  a  senator,  and  son-in-law  to  Dr 
Orth,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned.  This  gen- 
tleman, in  his  grand  costume  of  burgomaster,  might 
have  passed  for  one  of  the  principal  French  pre- 
lates. Business  and  travel  had  made  him  a  re- 
markable character.  He  showed  some  esteem  for 
me,  and  willingly  conversed  with  me  on  the  sub- 
jects which  interested  him.  IJwas^privy  to  the 
composition  of  his  explanation  of  the  Golden  Bull. 
He  had  the  goodness  to  make  me  sensible  of  the 
ol^ject  and  importance  of  this  celebrated  document. 
J  had  so  femiliarized  myself  with  the  rude  and 
troubled  times  which  had  provoked  it,  that  I  could 
not  refrain  from  representing  the  character  and  fects 
with  which  my  friend  entertained  me,  by  imitating 
the  tone  and  gestures  of  these  men  of  other  times, 
as  if  we  had  had  them  before  our  eyes.  This  pan- 
tomime afforded  him  great  amusement,  and  he  was 
fiind  of  making  me  repeat  it. 

I  had 'from  inlwiey  aoeustomed  myself  to  the  sin- 
gular habit  of  learning  by  heart  the  tables  of  eon- 
ients  prefixed  to  the  chapters  and  commeneemeots 
of  the  books  I  read.  I  had  adopted  this  nwthod 
.with  the  'Pentateuch,'  the  *  ^neid,*  and  the  *  Me- 
ttamorphosce.*  I. continued  it  with  the  *. Golden 
Bull ' ;  end  my  good  friend  Oelenseblager  laughed 
heartily,  when  J.  unexpectedly  called  out  ina.very 
grave  tone— "  Omne  regitumin  se.divisum  deaola* 
bitur :  nam  principes  ejus  facti  sunt  socii  furum  T— 
« Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  shall  be 
brought  to  dtsoiatton;  for  the  prinoes- thereof  are 
become  the  associateo  4£  robbers."  The  worthy 
Oelenschlager,  shaking- his  bead,  said,  in  a  significant 
manner — ''^What  sort  of 'times,  then,- wcoe  those  in 
which  the  emperor  thondered -such  expressions  in 
the  ears  of  the* princes  of  the  empire  ina solemn 
diet?" 

'He  saw  little  company,  although  his  manners  were 
highly  agreeable,  and  be  took  great  pleasure  in 
lively  conversation.  He  would  now  and  then  get 
us  to  perform  a  dramatic  piece.  This  was  consi- 
dered an  useful  exercise  for  youth.  We  played 
Sehlegel's  ^Gaiuite,'  and  afterwards  ventured  on 
'-BriloBnious,'  bothSo  petfeet  ourselves  io  the  French 
language  and  to  psaetise  declamation.  -I  played 
Nero,  and  my  sister  Agrippina.  We  were  applauded 
fiur  beyond  our  deserts ;  but  we  thought  we  received 
less  praise  than  we  merited. 

I  used  also  to  visit  Mr  Reineck,  a  gentleaoan  of  a 
•very  ancient  noble  fiunily.  He  was  a  thin  man,  of 
«.  brown  complexion  ;  of  the  most  upright  charac- 
ter, and  firm  to  a  degree  that  ofWn  amounted  to 
obsttnaey.  Never  did  I  see  him  laugh.  He  had 
suffered  a  severe  affliction,  his  daughter  having 
eloped  with  a  fHead  of  the  family.  He  commenced 
a  prosecntion  against  his  son-in-law,  which  he  con- 
tinued with  great  animosity ;  but  the  tardy  formali- 
ties  of  the  tribunals  affording  him  no  hopes  of  a 
speedy  vengeance,  or  one  agreeable  to  his  wishes,  he 
attacked  his  son-in-law  personally,  which  measure 
produced  action  after  action.  From  that  time  he 
l^pt  himself  shut  up  in  his  house  and  garden.  He 
inhabited  a  spacious  but  dismal  ground«floor,  which 
for  many  years  had  neither  been  painted  nor,  per- 
haps, cleaned.  He  seemed  to  place  some  confidence 
in  me,  and  recommended  his  youngest  son  to  my 
attention.  His  <ddest  friends,  who  knew  how  to 
aeeommodate  themselves  to  his  situation,  his  agents, 
and  his  counsellor,  ofWn  dined  with  him.  He  never 
frilled  to  invite  me  to  these  entertainments.  The 
dinners  were  good;  the  wine  still  better;  but  a 
dilapidated  stove,  which  emitted  smoke  on  every  side 
through  its  crevices,  annoyed  the  guests  excessively. 
One  of  Mr  Reinedc^  best  fnends  ventured  one  day 
to  mention  It  to  him,  asking  bim  how  he  oould  en- 
dure so  great  an  inconvenience  all  the  winter. 
*<  Would  to  Ckid,"  replied  he,  **tbat  that  weve  the 
greatest  ineonvenienee  that  1  have  to  pot  up  witfa." 
It  was  long  before  he  eould  be  pievailed  upon  to^see 


his  daughter  and  grandi^o.     His  son-in-law  never 
durst  ftppear  before  him.  ^ 

My  compfmy  had  «  ^voureble  effect  on  this.wosthy 
and  unfortunate  man.  Whfn  in  conYO^tioo  .he 
imparted  to  me  bis  infonnntion  respecting  the  y^qiid 
imd  political  affiurs,  beseemed  to  forget. hisi.troublrs. 
The  few'frieo^s  who  used:to  meet  at  his.house  ein- 
ployed  roe  when-tbey  wished  to  divert  his  mindirpm 
his  soirroiAgk  IWe  pcevalled  on  l|im  to  take  a  .w^k 
with.us  occasiooally.  Me  neepied  to  take  pleasure 
in  viewing  once  more  the  fields  .whi^h, be  h^  pot 
entered  .for  many  ye^u?.  He  talked  to  usj^out  the 
old  proprietors  of  tbem,  his  neighbours,  relatefi-^ir 
bistor^  ^d  described  their  chai^pters.  His  iu^. 
•ments  were  always  severe,  but  there  wfa  muchrwit 
and  pleasant^  in  his  narratives.  We  mafde  apfne 
;ittempjts  to  induce  him  to  cetum  to  the  society/  of 
men,  but  were  always  uyisuccfssfiil 

.Attotherpfffse»,«eftrly  of  tbe;eame  4ige,.whiim  I 
.«fWn  sftw  §t  this  .petiod,  was  a  Mr  MaUi^sst,  a 
wealthy  man,  who  possessed  a  vevytbaniaeme  hmue 
in  the  horse  market,. ^nd. derived  a  good -revenue 
from  his  salt«woiks.  He  ,also  .lived  ip  .fttlmifn, 
pussiog  thesiimmer  at  his  g^en^pear  the,^o«|^n. 
-heim gpste,.whece he  cuUivatod  very.^ne  tulips. 

:Mr  Retoeok*  vas  ako.anjmiateur.  Floweis^were 
now  in  seeeen.  .We  fooaed  a  plan  ibr  bringing 
themtto^ether^aBd,  efier  having  gndiiaUy  paved- |he 
way-for  theLiaterview,iweeoeday-took  Mr  Reineck 
to'Mr  Melapart's.gaideo.  The  i  two  old  gentlemen 
bowed  to  eaab'Otber,  and  i  the  cempany  widkedup 
and  ^wo,  between  the  beds  of  tttUps,  with  tsue 
.  dipleasatjc  giavity.  The  flowers  were  really  s upetb : 
*  their  various  forms  and  eoieuis,  the  aupevioiity  of 
some  to  others,  .and  the  rarity  of  .seveial  socts,  fur- 
nished matter  for  the  cenfctaation,.  which  took  a  very 
friendly  turn.  '  This .  gave  ■  us  the  mese  pleasure,  as 
we  peteeived,  in  an  adijaecat  harbour,  seveial  Wag- 
gons of  old  Rhenish  wine  set  out  on  a  table.  Un- 
fortunately, Mr  Reineek  observed  a  very  fine  tulip, 
the  head  of  which  hung  down  a  little ;  he  took  hold 
of  the  stalk  very  carefully  and  raised  the  flower,  in 
order  to  examine  it  more  minutely.  But,  gently  as 
he  touched  it,  the  owner  was  displeased.  Mr  Mala- 
part,  politely,  but  with  a  determined  air,  andasif  oon- 
gratulatiug  himself  on  his  habitual  reserve,  reminded 
him  of  oculis,  nam  manibus.  (*<*£yes,  not  hands.*') 
Reineck  had  already  let  go  the  flower.  At  these 
words  the  colour  came  into  his  oheeks,  and  t  he 
replied,,  in  his  usual  dry,  grave,  tone,  that  ama- 
teurs and  connoisseurs  might  freely  examine  any 
flower^with  proper  precautions,  and  upon  this  he  i^n 
-  took  hold  of  the  flower.  The  mutual  frieads  wero 
embarrassed.  They  started  several  suliy'ects  of  con- 
versation,'but  unsuccessfully.  The  two  old  gentle- 
men appeared  to  be  struck  auite.  We  dreaded 
every  moment  that  Reineek  would  touch  the  flowers 
again.  To  prevent  his  doing  so,  we  took  them  each 
apart,  and  soon  put  an  e&d  to  the  visit,  thus  turning 
our  baeks  on  the  well-furnished  table  which  we  had 
viewed -with  longmg  eyes,  but  bad*  not  been  able  to 
fpproach. 

The  privy  oouaeiUor,  Huiigen,  was  another  of 
the  friends  I  used  to  visit.  He  was  not  a  Frankfort 
Bum,  aad  he  profossed  the  reformed  reKgtoti ;  -two 
obstacles  which  hindered  him  from*  h^kKng  any  pub- 
lic employment,  and  even  from  exercising  the^frmc- 
ticms  of  an  advocate.  He,  nevertheless,  practised 
under  the  signature  Of  another  person,  at  Frankfort, 
and  in  the  courts  of  the  empire ;  his- reputation  as  an 
excellent  lawyer  procured  him  many  clients.  -He 
was  then  sixty  years  of  ^e.  I  used  to  go  to  his 
house  to  take  lessons  in  writing  with  his  son.  Mr 
•Huisgen  had  a  very  long  face,  although  he  was  not 
thin.  Disfigured  by  the  small-pox  utidthe  loss  of 
■n  eye,  he  appeared  frtghtftil  at  the  first  glance. 
His  bald  head  was  surmounted  by  a  wbhe  cap,  tied 
at  Um  top  with  a' riband  ;  be  always  wore  very  hand- 
some damask  or  calamanco  robes  dt  ehat/Ofre.  He 
inhabited  a  small  apartment  on  the  ground  floor,' the 
neatness  of  which  was  as  perf^t  as  the  serenity  of 
his  temper.  It  was  a  treat  to  see  'the  perfect  oi^er 
of  -his  papeiB,  his  books,  and  his  geographical  maps. 
It  was  not  long  before  I  discovered  that  he  jrss  at 
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TarUnce,  not  only  with  the  world,  but  with  hefcven 
also.  His  fiiTOurite  book  was  Agrippa*8  wotk,  •  De 
Vanitete  Scientiarum.*  He  advised  me  to  read  it. 
This  book  unsettled  my  ideas  for  some  time.  In 
the  peaceful  happiness  of  youth,  I  was  inclined  to  a 
kind  of  optimism.  I  had  reconciled  myself  to  hea- 
ven, or  rather  to  the  divinity.  The  experience  I  had 
already  gained  had  taught  me  that  good  and  evil  are 
often  balanced.  I  had  seen  that  it  was  possible  to 
avoid  misfortune,  and  escape  the  greatest  danger. 
I  looked  with  indulgence  on  the  actions  and  pas- 
sions of  men ;  and  what  my  aged  Mentor  observed 
with  disapprobation,  often  appeared  to  me  to  merit 
the  highest  encomiums.  One  day,  when  I  had 
launched  forth  in  praise  of  the  divine  perfections,  he 
bent  the  brow  of  the  eye  he  had  lost,  gave  me  a 
piercing  look  with  the  other,  and  said,  in  a  nasal 
tone,  **  Do  you  know  that  I  see  defects  even  in  the 
Deit^  I  never  met  any  person  at  his  residence, 
and,  during  tra  years,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw 
Idm  go  out  but  once. 

"  My  conversations  with  these  remarkable  men  were 
not  firuitless.  Each  of  them  influenced  me  accord- 
ing to  his  peculiar  manners.  I  listened  to  them 
with  more  attention  than  is  commonly  paid  by  chil- 
dren. Each  of  them  endeavoured  to  bend  me  to  his 
views,  as  a  dear  son,  and  to  revive  his  own  moral 
physiognomy.in  me.  Oelenschlager  wanted  to  make 
a  courtier  of  me ;  Reineck,  a  diplomatist ;  both,  and 
the  latter  particularly,  endeavoured  to  persuade  me 
from  poetry  and  my  passion  for  writing.  Huisgen 
endeavoured  to  convert  me  into  a  misanthrope,  like 
himself^  and  at  the  same  time  persuading  me  to  en- 
deavour to  become  an  able  lawyer.  According  to 
him,  jurisprudence  was  a  science  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  acquire,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  use  of 
the  laws  as  a  protection  against  the  injustice  of 
mankind,  and  in  defence  of  the  oppressed. — Life  of 
Goetki. 


TXNB  ARTS. 

'*    Britiih  Imttihition, 
[Goodeding  Notice*.] 
One  of  the  most  striking  pictures  in  the  rooms 
is  by  an  artbt  whose  name,  (J.  R.  Herbert,)  is  new 
to  us,  and  therefore  we  suppose  him  to  be  young; 
we  mean,  *  The  appointed  hour,  a  subject  from  a  Vene- 
tian MS.*  (418).     A  young  girl,  summoned  by  her 
lover's  lute,  is  descending  the  steps  of  a  palace ;  at  their 
foot  is  the  young  man,  finely  formed,  gaily  dressed, 
just  now  so  gallant  and  so  living,  now  thrown  down, 
emptied  of  his  ruddy  life  by  an  assassin,  who  is  mak- 
ing off  in  the  distance.     The  happy,  affectionate  face 
of  the  girl,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  an  English  one) 
who  has  known  no  doubt  of  happiness,  is  in  awful 
contrast  to  the  early  coming  experience  of  our  most 
dreaded  evil  in  its  most  dreaded  shape.      Callcott 
deals    much    in    figures    this    time ;     his    <  Girl 
dressed  for  the  VinUge  *  is  very  pretty ;  *  Fabtaff  *  is 
excellent;  but  the  best  is  *  Dutch  Peasants  coming 
to  meet  the  return  of  the   Fishing   Boats.'    The 
grey  horse,   but   for  a   d^ree  of   coldness  in  the 
colour,  might  be  taken  for  one  of  Cuyp*s ;  there  is 
the  same  appearance  of  life,  the  same  placidity  and 
mildness  as  in  the  animals  of  the  Dutch  artist.     The 
effect  of  the  shadows  of  clouds  fleeting  over  the  low 
land  in  the  back>ground  is  very  true  to  nature,  and 
gives  a  motion  and  vitality  to  the  elements  in  the 
picture,  sueh  as  landscapes  are  too  apt  to  be  deficient 
in.     *  Robinson  Crusoe  instructing  his  man  Friday' 
(371),  by  A.  Fraser,  is  very  elaborately  studied,  and 
painted  with  considerable  skill  and  power.     The  still 
life  is  unexceptionable;   the  bird   (macaw,    via  a 
parrot),  is  a  fine  piece  of  colour.     Friday  is  well 
drawn ;  but  looks  too  much  like  a  set  model ;  this, 
in  fiu^t,  is  the  general  fault  of  the  picture ;  too  obvi- 
ous an  appearance  of  studied  effect,  and  laboured 
design.     Crusoe's  fiuse  is  a  blank  in  the  picture. 
Defoe  has  left  us  no  portrait  of  his  friend  Robinson ; 
but  the  patient,  brave,  enterprising,  energetic  lord  of 
the  solitary  island  must  have  had  some  outward  sign 
of  the  enthusiasm  and  hopeful  courage  within  him, 
and  marks  of  mental  and  bodily  sufifcring  besides. 


Lanee  has  sooae  fruit,  and  much  of  it  as  wonderful  in 
crisp  and  glowing  beauty  as  ever;  but  the  back- 
ground to  one  of  the  pictures  is  a  grievous 
drawback  upon  the  beauty  of  the  rest.  Mr 
Lance  paints  fruit  so  well,  that  we  should 
be  content  to  relinquish  figures,  which  he  cannot 
paint  at  all.  The  attempt  at  imitating  a  reflected 
ray  of  light  in  the  silver  cup,  we  cannot  but  think  a 
fiulure ;  though  in  a  more  front  light  it  might  show 
better.  Mr  M'Clise's  picture  of  *  Salvator  Rosa  and 
his  Patron' (138)  is  richly  coloured,  and  carefully 
studied ;  the  old  patron  is  excellent ;  but  we  cannot 
fancy  Salvator  to  have  been  quite  so  sleek  a  dandy  : 
affected  we  can  imagine  him  to  have  been  in  his  dress, 
but  after  a  more  romantic  and  picturesque  fashion, 
with  more  gravity,  and  a  frown  as  well  as  a  smile  in 
his  face.  *  Trouville  Fishing-smack  entering  the 
Port  of  Havre  de  Grace,'  (490)  Edward  Cooke,  is  a 
capital  bit  of  nautical  life;  very  pleasantly  coloured, 
as  real  as  a  Dutch  picture,  and  as  crisp  and  fresh  as 
the  sea  breexe ;  the  sea  water  is  curling,  heaving,  and 
hissing,  in  every  part ;  clear  and  ever  restless.  Hil- 
ton's *  Editha  and  the  Monks  searching  for  the  body 
of  Harold '  (473)  we  do  not  reckon  among  his  best 
performances.  The  drawing  is  learned,  and  the 
grouping  good ;  the  heads  of  the  monks  are  solid 
and  finely  painted ;  but  Ediiha  is  strangely  coloured, 
and  appears  rather  repelled  by  the  physical  horror, 
than  drawn  to  her  friend's  relics  by  affection,  which 
b  stronger  than  all  things.  The  drawing  is  very 
skilful  and  bold;  we  particularly  admire  the  fore- 
shortening of  Harold's  figure,  and  the  fall  of  the  flesh 
below  the  breast-bone  and  margin  of  the  ribs. 

Gallery  of  PortraiU,  Part  XXXV. 
Locke's  anxious  face  is  the  first  that  meets  us.  It  b 
very  excellently  engraved,  by  Posselwhite.  Selden 
b  next,  grave  and  judicious;  but  with  less  power 
about  the  eyes  than  we  should  expect.  The  very 
benign  and  pleasant  face  of  Ambroise  Pard,  the  father 
of  French  surgery,  concludes  the  series.  The  ex- 
pression b  one  proper  to  a  medical  man, — staid, 
therefore  imparting  confidence,  good-humoured  and 
cheerful,  therefore  diffusing  hope  and  comfort  in  the 
sick  roooL 

TABZ.B    TALK. 

—  We  are  sorry  to  see  by  the  newspapers,  that  Mr 
Rogers  has  been  robbed  of  plate  by  hb  footman,  to 
the  amount  of  two  thousand  pounds.  But  what  a 
beautiful  calamity  for  a  poet  I  to  be  abU  to  lose  two 
thousand  pounds ! 

TRUTH   ANn   FALSEROOn. 

Truth,  it  b  said,  ought  not  to  be  spoken  at  all  times. 
But  there  b  a  dangerous  ambiguity  in  the  aphorism, 
and  hence  it  b  of^en  employed  to  a  pernicious  pur- 
pose. It  has  two  senses,  one  a  bad,  the  other  a  good 
one.  '*  Falsehood  ought  sometimes  to  be  spoken,''.^ 
thb  b  the  bad  and  perilous  sense.  Cases  there  are 
in  which  truth  ought  not  to  be  spoken.  What,  then, 
ought  to  be  spoken  ?  Falsehood  ?  No !  nothing  at 
all.  That  b  the  good  sense.  And  this  b  the  sense 
in  which  only  it  should  be  employed  as  an  aphorism 
by  the  moralbu — BenthanCt  Deohtology» 

MK  BOWLXS   AMD   ms   ITKW    WOEC. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Rev.  William  Lisle 
Bowles  b  about  to  favour  the  lovers  of  antiquity  with 
(Annals  of  Lacock  Abbey  in  the  county  of  Wilts, 
including  Memorbls  of  iu  foundress,  Ela,  Countess 
of  Salbbury,  and  the  Earls  of  the  Houses  of  Salis- 
bury and  Longesp^.'  Antiquarbnism  b  welcome  to 
us  from  almost  any  hand ;  but  when  a  poet  touches 
the  old  walls,  he  dresses  them  with  double  grace,  as 
time  does  with  moss.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  was 
a  clergyman  who  wrote  the  novel  of  *  Longsword, 
Earl  of  Salbbury ;'  but  we  forget  who ; — a  man  we 
believe,  of  some  note.  We  suppose  Mr  Bowles  will 
tell  us  about  him  in  hb  book.  We  happen,  by  an 
unfortunate  and  singular  chance,  to  be  less  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr  Bowles's  writings  than  those  of  almost 
any  other  living  poet ;  and  fear  we  may  have  done 
him,  as  well  as  others,  an  injustice  of  omission  on 
soma  occasions.  But  he,  who  has  been  praised  by 
Coleridge,  may  dispense  with  minor  commendation. 


(^  CONVXRSATIOK    SHAEP." 

The  gentleman  known  among  hb  friends  by  thb 
honourable  title,  owing  to  hb  colloquial  powers,  and 
whose  name  has  become  fkmOiar  with  our  Readers  in 
consequence  of  our  extracts  ftora  hb  terse  and  in- 
structive Essays,  lately  publbhed,  has  just  died  at  an 
inn  in  the  country,  apparently  while  on  a  journey, 
but  not  without  friends  about  him  whom  he  valued. 
A  happy  death,  and  at  a  good  age ;  for  Mr  Sharp 
must  have  been  old. 

SALUTAET   XAELT   OCCUrATION. 

My  father  had  early  accustomed  me  to  act  as  hb 
factotum.  He  particularly'employed  me  in  quick- 
ening the  diligence  of  the  artbu  or  workmen  he  em- 
ployed. He  paid  well,  and  required  everything  to 
be  finbhed  and  delivered  on  the  day  fixed.  Thb  su- 
perintendence gave  me  an  opportunity  of  getting  some 
knowledge  of  most  arts  and  trades ;  it  likewbe  affords 
ed  me  the  means  of  gratifying  my  Jnnate  propensity 
to  identify  myself  with  the  feelings  and  notions  of 
others ;  and  to  inUrest  myself  in  everything  that 
constitutes  a  mode  of  exbtence.  I  derived  manj 
agreeable  hours  from  thb  kind  of  study,  learning  to 
judge  of  every  condition  of  life,  and  to  estimate  the 
pleasures  and  pains,  the  difficulties  and  enjoymenta 
which  each  of  them  presented.— (?oeM«'#  Life, 

nCTDEES  IN   SCHOOLS. 

We  should  early  accustom  the  child  to  beauty* 
The  Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  at  Venice,  possesses  one 
of  the  best  of  Tintoretto's  pictures.  I  would,  though, 
it  b  a  vain  wbh,  that  the  walb  of  the  dining-haU 
could  be  adorned  with  the  finest  pictures  of  the 
greatest  masters,  consecrated  to  great  men ;  and  those 
of  the  school-room  with  others,  or  subjects  connected 
with  science  and  the  arts,  as  the  *  School  of  Athens' 
by  Raphael,  &c  Fine  paintings  are  but  a  portion  of 
the  furniture  of  a  rich  man's  house;— here  they 
would  form  a  part  of  the  child's  education,  and  no 
smaU  one.  With  modeb  of  a  high  beauty  before 
theno,  our  cbUdren  would  soon  outgrow  that  love  for 
glaring  ornament  and  tinsel  magnificence  natural  to 
theb  age,  and  which  we  carry  with  us  to  our  graves. 
They  would  acquire  pure  and  simple  tastes,  and  the 
oftener  you  presented  to  their  view,  and  drew  their 
attention  to,  all  that  u  grand  in  nature  and  in  art,  the 
more  deeply  would  you  impress  their  soub  with  the 
sense  of  beauty,  which,  growing  with  their  other 
powers,  would  at  length  become  a  living  and  creative 
principle  within  them,  and  would  find  itself  in,  and 
diffuse  itself  over,  their  whole  bemg.— Oa<2tjie  of  a 
Syeiem  of  National  Educatimu  [The  wbh,  perhH>i» 
b  "vain,-  for  the  "finest  pictures  of  the  greatest 
masters;"  but  a  good  copy,  even  of  a  single  one, 
would  be  a  god-send ;  only  it  would  require  an  in- 
structor with  taste  enough  himself  to  explain  and  im- 
press  it  And  herein  lies  the  chief  difficulty ;  for 
even  engravings  might  fiirnbh  the  rest.  School- 
masters thus  capable,  are  no  doubt  to  be  found ;  and 
others,  who  might  acquire  the  capability ;  but  a  crop 
of  good  schoolmasters  b  the  first  great  desideratum 
(as  Mr  Simpson  has  shown)  towards  producing  the 
harvest  of  good  generations.  These  however  will  be 
found,  as  the  taste  for  rural  beauty  b  diffused,  and 
creates  a  demand.]^ 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

The  extracts  from  the  notice  of  Mr  Lamb  are  tin- 
avoidably  postponed  to  next  week. 

If  the  writer  of  ♦  Hints  for  Table  Talk'  will  have 
the  goodness  to  send  to  the  Publbher's,  he  will  find  a 
letter  for  him. 

We  are  obliged  to  J.  S.,  and  will  pay  due  atten* 
tion  to  hb  request. 

The  question  respecting  Milton's  'Latin  and 
ItalUn  Poems,'  which  b  asked  us  by  C.  D.  shall  be 
noticed  more  frilly  by  and  by.  Meantime  he  b  in- 
formed, that  translations  of  them,  by  Cowper,  ai« 
to  be  found  in  the  edition  published  by  Hayley,  and 
siykd  by  him  •  Cowper's  Milton.* 

D.  G.  has  obliged  us.  Abo,  A.  Z.— <  Charles 
the  Eleventh's  Vbion,'  in  our  next. 

AnoLxscEKs  will  be  considered,  and  L.  W.  W.  " 


LoMUON :   Published  by  H.  Hoopbe,  PaU  lUU  East,  and 
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LANDOR'S    ODB    TO   A   FftlBirD. 

XTALT  AND  nESOLS. LATIN  TIESION  OF  A  80Na 

^'   '     BT  WITHSB8. — LATIN  KPIORAU  BT  MB  WBBBI. 

Ak  aecident)  much  against  our  will,  prevents  us, 
after  all,  from  doing  little  more  than  barely  intro- 
ducing the  new  and  improved  edition  of  Mr  Landor's 
ode,  and  one  or  two  other  favours  of  elassical  Corres- 
pondents. We  thought  to  have  had  a  chat  with  the 
Header  upon  Italy,  and  the  «  pastoral  oat,"  and  Greek 
and  Latin  anthologies,  but  many  things,  alas !  fidl 
out  between  editorial  cups  and  lips,  as  well  as  others; 
and  we  must  not  complain,  seeing  that  not  only  the 
love  of  poetry,  but  love  itself,  has  its  interruptions  in 
this  life.     Let  us  be  grateful  that  the  love  exists.  ^  ^ 

**  Ere  I  could 
^   Give  him  that  parting  kiss  which  I  had  set 
[[   Betwixt  too  charming  words,  comes  in  my  £ither,] 
^  And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north,  J2 
\    Shakes  all  our  buds  from  blowing.** 

What  an  exquisi^  passage  1  What  force  and  sweetness  I 
And  by  the  by,  what  were  those  « too  cfaarraing 
words,**  between  which  the  kiss  was  to  be  set  ?— a 
pretty  subject  for  guessing, — and  a  trial  for  the  re- 
finements of  our  Readers.  For  our  parts,  we  have 
our  opinion ;  but  shall  not  tell  it,  for  fear  of  spoiling 
eo^jecture. 

Mr  Landor*s  rifaechunto  of  his  ode  (re-modelling 
i^there  wants  a  word  in  English  for  this  process)  is 
.  as  much  superior  to  the  former  one  in  strength  and 
richness  (contrary  to  the  usual  fate  of  such  "  im- 
provements**) as  it  is  greater  in  quantity.  He  has 
taken  a  picture,  already  good,  and  made  it  still  better, 
enriching  it  with  every  passage  of  his  brush.  The 
critical  Reader,  who  possesses  the  original  copy  (see 
London  Jodbnal,  No.  86,  page  282)  wiU  be  inter- 
ested in  comparing  the  two.  Mr  Landor  has  the 
good  fortune  to  live  in  a  spot  worthy  of  a  scholar  and 
poet,  amidst  the  Fiesolan  hills  of  Milton,  Dante, 
Boccaccio,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Macchiavelli,— with 
the  little  river  Afirico  at  his  feet  (the  subject  of  one 
of  Boccaccio*8  poems),  and  immortal  memories  all 
round  him.  The  brilliant  company  of  the  Decame- 
ron retired  there  to  relate  their  stories ;  and  there, 
at  Maiano,  echoes  the  humbler  but  pleasant  voice  of 
La  Tancia  (the  pastoral  comedy  of  Michael  Angelo 
the  younger,  nephew  of  the  great  artist),  and  Redi's 
Bacchus  lias  left  traces  of  his  purple  fingers. 

««  Fiesole'viva ;  e  seco'viva  il  nome 

Del  buon  Salviati,  ed  il  suo  bel  Maiano.** 

Bacco  in  Toscana. 
'*  Long  live  Fiesole,  green  old  name ! 
And  with  it,  long  life  to  thy  winy/ame, 
Lovely  Maiano,  lord  of  dells. 
Where  my  gentle  Salviati  dwells.** 

Bacchus  has  the  remains  of  an  anment  temple  at  Fie- 
sole ;  and  the  wine  of  Maiano  (the  select  wine,  such  as 
Mr  Landor  speaks  of,  kept  for  the  lord  of  the  vint- 
age) is  the  best  we  ever  drank.  We  translated 
Redi's  <  Bacchus  in  Tuscany,*  on  the  spot  (the  Reader 
wilt  forgive  us  for  mentioning  this) ;  and  there  we 
have  walked  with  Mr  Landor  himself,  he  carrying 
up  hill  in  his  arms,  like  a  proper  nature-loving  poet^ 
one  of  our  boys  who  had  got  tired,  and  turning  on 
him  a  face  which  always  brightens  at  the  sight  of 
children.  (This  reminds  us  that  next  week  we  must 
give  a  poem  of  his,  addressed  to  his  own  children^ 

(Fraatfac  SMn-Plos  ofC  ft  W.  VLMntMLL,  UttlsPaUeMy-stostC] 


whom  he  loves  with  all  the  seal  of  a  fiuher  and  the 
hilarity  of  a  playnute. )  He  has  done  us  the  honour 
of  bringing  us  into  his  new  ode,  and  wishing  we 
were  at  Maiano  again.  Would  to  God  we  were,—* 
for  the  season  —  and  corresponding  with  the 
Readers  of  the  London  Jovbnal.  We  would  write 
them  such  letters  (inspired  by  the  wine  and  the 
company),  as  should  make  them  all  rise  up  in  a 
body,  and  say  «  Let  us  go  and  join  them."  Bur-.- 
What  a  word  is  this  hut  in  human  life — and  how  it 
hutteth  our  proceedings,  and  will  not  let  them  move  on. 
We  have  invitations  to  Norfolk,  invitations  to  York- 
shire (thanks  to  W.  W.  abd  his  hearty  memory) ; 
invitations  to  Northumberlknd  from  ono  of  ikm- 
men  we  love  best  in  the  world  ( A*  D)>  tiOd  here  we 
have  an  invitation  to  Italy  from  the  author  of  Fiesolan 
idyls  and  the  'Examination  of  Sbakspeare,*  and 
not  one  of  them  can  we  accept.  However,  there 
are  hits  to  oppose  sorrow  witA,  as  well  as  joy ;  some 
of  these  invitations  we  shall  certainly  realize,  if  we 
live,  and  the  Reader,  we  hope,  shall  hear  the  result ; 
for,  like  our  friends  the  Gipsies,  we  always  travel  in 
In  a  body  of  some  sort,  personal  or  ideal.  Mean- 
while we  must  live  in  odes  and  books,  and  help  to 
brighUn  *'grim  X^ondon," — ^where  no  Reader  or 
Writer  of  the  London  Joubnal  (be  it  known  to  Mr 
Landor)  growUtk,  but,  on  the  contrary,  maketh  the 
best  of  things,  and  seeth  Landorian  visions  of  Pan 
and  the  Nymphs,  and  <  Examinations  of  Sbaks- 
peare.' Item,  let  us  intimate  to  him,  in  (we  hope) 
the  complimentary  candour  of  our  gratitude,  that 
the  '*Sooteh  Critics"  alluded  to  in  hb  ode,  have 
matured  the  sourness  of  their  young  criticism  into 
sweetness,  like  other  wise  men,  and  have  no  quarrel 
now  with  the  illustrious  Muse  of  the  Lakes.  What  a 
beautiful  line,  by  the  way,  is  that  concluding  one 
of  Mr  Landor's  fiflh  stanza— 

«  Serene  creators  of  immortal  things.** 
We  seem  to  behold   them   sitting    in  the  air   of 
immortality,  contemplating  their    works, — or  <<  re- 
volving   their    orbed    thoughts,"  as   the  writer  of 
*  Arthur  Coningsby  *  finely  phrases  it. 

Mr  Landor*s  ode  is  followed  by  an  el^ant  X^tin 
version  of  George  Wither's  good  old  song,  with 
which  a  valued  Correspondent  has  favoured  us,  and 
which  Mr  Landor  himself  will  not  be  sorry  to  read. 
And  after  this  comes  a  Latin  epigram  from  the  ac- 
complished pen  of  our  friend  Egerton  Webbe,  of 
which  some  of  our  scholarly  Readers  will  perhaps 
fiivour  their  less  fortunate  brethren  of  taste  with  a 
translation.  We  give  it  untranslated,  purposely  for 
their  amusement  to  that  end. 

'*  TO    JOSXTH    ABLXTT,    XSQBS.      OF    LLANBXOa    BALLy 

DXNBIGHSBIBZ. 

I. 

Lord  of  the  Celtick  dells, 
Where  Clewyd  listens  as  his  minstrel  tells 
Of  Arthur,  or  Pendragon,  or  perchance 

The  plumes  of  flashy  France, 
Or,  in  dark  region  far  across  the  main. 
Far  as  Grenada  in  the  world  of  Spain, 

n. 

Warriors  untold  to  Saxon  ear. 
Until  their  steel-clad  spirite  re-appear  ;— 

How  happy  were  the  hours  that  held 
Thy  friend  (long  absent  from  his  native  home), 
Amid  thy  scenes  with  thee  1  how  wide  a  fidd 

Fiom  all  past  cares,  and  aU  to  come  I 


What  hath  Ambition's  feverish  grasp,  what  hath  j 
Inconstant  Fortune,  panting  Hope ; 
What  Genius,  that  should  cope 
With  the  heart-whispers  in  that  path 
Winding  so  idly,  where  the  idler  stream 
Flings  at  the  white-hair'd  popUrs  gleam  for  gleam? 

nr. 

Ablettyofallthedays 

My  sixty  summers  ever  knew. 

Pleasant  as  there  have  been  no  fow, 

Memory  not  one  surveys 
lika  Ihiwiji  we  spent  together.     Wisely  spent 
Are  they  alone^  that  leave  the  soul  content, 

v.| 
Together  we  have  visited  the  men, 

Whose  Scottish  critics  vainly  we*d  have  drown'd ; 
Ah,  shall  we  ever  clasp  the  hand  again 

That  gave  the  British  harp  ita  truest  sound?     '' 
Live    Derwent's   guest,  and  thou  by   Grasmero 

springs  I 
Serene  creators  of  immortal  things. 

VL 

And  live,  too,  thou  for  happier  days. 
Whom  Dryden*s  force  and  Spenser*s  fiiys 
Have  heart  and  soul  possest: 

Growl  in  grim  London,  he  who  will; 

Revisit  thou  Maiano's  hill. 

And  swell  with  pride  his  sunburnt  breast.  .' 

vn. 
Old]  Redi  in  his  easy  chair. 
With  varied  chant  awaita  thee  here, 

And^here  are  voices  in  the  grove. 
Aside  my  house,  that  make  me  think 
Bacchus  is  coming  down  to  drink 

To  Ariadne*s  love. 


But  whither  am  I  borne  away 
From  thee,  to  whom  began  my  lay  ? 

Courage  !  I  am  not  yet  quite  lost ; 
I  stept  aside  to  greet  my  friends ; 
Believe  me,  soon  the  greeting  ends, 

I  know  but  three  or  four  at  most. 

ix. 
Deem  not  that  time  hath  borne  too  hard 
Upon  the  fortunes  of  thy  bard. 

Leaving  me  only  three  or  four : 
"lis  my  old  number ;  dost  thou  start 
At  such  a  tale?  in  what  roan's  heart   . 

Is  there  fireside  for  more  ? 

X. 

I  never  courted  friends  or  Fame ; 
She  pouted  at  me  long,  at  last  she  came. 
And  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck  and  said, 
**  Take  what  hath  been  for  years  delay'd, 
And  fear  not  that  the  leaves  will  fall 
One  hour  the  earlier  from  thy  coronal." 

XL 

iiblett !  thou^knowest' with  what  even  hand 

I  waved  away  the  offer'd  seat 
Among  the  clambering,  clattering,  stflted  great^; 

The  rulers  of  our  land ; 

Nor  crowds,  nor  kings  can  lift  me  up, 

Nor  sweeten  Pleasure's  purer  cu^ 
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Thou  knovrest  how,  and  why,  ar»  daar  to  me 
My  citron  groTes  of  Fietole  y 
[  My  chirping  Affrioo ;  my  beechwood  nook ; 
My  Naiads,  with  feet  only  in  the  brook, 
VHiioh  runs  away  and  giggles  in  their  fiMes ; 
Tet  there  they  sit,  nor  sigh  for  other  pUeai. 

*TiB  not  Pelasgian  wall. 
By  him  made  sacred  whom  alone ' 
'Twere  not  profane  to  call 
The  hard  divine,  nor  (thrown 
Fbr  vnder  me),  Valdamo,  nor  the  erest 
0/  Vallombrosa  in  the  crimson  east. 


Here  can  I  rest  or  loam  at  will ; 
Few  teodble  me,  &w  wkh  vne  iU^ 

F)bw  ooae  across  «ie,  few  too  near ; 
Here  aU  my  Irishes  make  their  stand ; 
Here  ask  I  no  one's  vwe  or  band  ;-^ 
Seomful  of  fevour.  Ignorant  of  fe«r. 


Ton  Tine  upon  the  inaple  bough 
Flouts  at  the  hearty  wl^at  below| 

Away  her  venal  wines  the  wise-nian  seMi^ 
While  those  of  lower  stem  he  brings 
IVom  inmost  tieasme  v«nlt,  and  sings 

Their  worth  and  ear  among  his  chosen  IKends. 


Behold  our  Earth,*  most  nigh  the  sun, 
Her  zone  leest  open  to  the  genial  heat, 

But,  ferther  off  her  veins  more  freely  run ; 
'Tis  thus  with  those  who  whir)  about  the  Great  ;- 
The  nearest  shrink  and  shiver ;  we  remote 
!  May  open-breasted  blow  the  pastoral  oat.  ^ 


OLD   SONG,  BT  VrtTHEES. 

Shsll  I,  wastynge  in  despaire, 
Die  because  a  womanne*s  faire? 
Shall  my  cheekes  grow  pale  with  oare, 
Because  another*s  roeie  are? 
Be  she  feii^  than  the  dale, 
Or  the  flowery  roeades  in  Male, 
If  she  thinke  not  w^  of  me, 
What  eare  I  hew  feire  she  be  ? 

ShaU  a  womanne's  goodnesse  more 
Me  to  perish  for  herre  love  ? 
Or,  her  worthie  merittes  knowne, 
Make  me  quite  forgette  mine  owne  ? 
Be  she  kinder,  meekei',  thanne 
Tbe  turtle  dove,  or  pelicanne, 
I^  she  be  not  soe  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  kiode  she  be  ? 

Be  she  kinde,  or  meeke,  or  fkire, " 
I  wille  ne'er  the  more  despaire ; 
If  she  love  me,  this  believe, 
I  wi\l  die  ^re  she  shall  grieve  s 
If  she  alighie  me  when  I  W90t^ 
I  wEl  seome  and  let  her  goe : 
If  she  be  not  made  for  me. 
What  care  I  for  whom  she  be  ? 

mnt  XsMmHE  axDnmiif. 
Anne  ^ga  depositis  tabeacam  virlbus  esspes^ 
£t  patiar  qu6d  sit  fipmina  pulchra  moii? 
-    Anne  mjMS  pallore  genas  cure  anzia  tinget. 
Qudd  petat  alterius  mala  colore  rosam? 
Exuperet  splendore  diem  sine  labe  venustas^  " 
Florigemmve  parit  quod  nova  Mai^i  decu$$. 
Bli  ni  videar  qui  sim  benS  dignus  amari 
S^eginm  refert  quid  deous  omne  mihi? 

*  It  Is  cikQlated  Ihat  Hm  Bartb  Is  tfwe  leUilsii  essen 
hundred  mnd  Jl/ty'f&mr  Mmmmi4  MMs»aeHNr  to  itm  son 
in  the  shoKtssl  ^  tliaa.  i«  tha  l0i«ast. 


Qudd  pnestet  rellquls  mulier  bbnitate,  mevebit 

Ergone  dum  peream  me  muliebris  amor  ? 
Sint  meriu  illius  sttrnmil  dignissima  laode, 

Nonne  igitur  proprii  sim  memor  ipse  boot? 
Si  bonitate  simul  quoque  mansuetudine  vincat 

Turturis  et  laudcs  et,  pelicane,  tuas : 
In  me  ni  bona  sit,  ni  sit  mansueu  puella, 

Quid  refert  bonitas  officiosa  mihi  ? 

Sit  bona,  sit  raansueta  simul,  sit  denique  pulchra, 

Spem  me  non  igitur  destituisse  sinam ; 
In  me,  crede  mihi,  si  pectore  pascat  amorem, 

Ipse  prius  patiar  quam  gemat  iUa  mori ;  ^ 
81  vero  contr^  parvi  me  pendat  amantem,    ' 

In  rem  contemptas  fassit  abire  malam ; 
Scilicet  ut  placeat  mihi  ni  sit  facta  puella, 

Quid  refinrt  eui  sit  facta  puella  mihi  ? 

GonrazT  GnArvolr. 


VE  caisre. 
'  Crispus  nt  audiret  subitd  SBgrotlsse  parentem, 
Cui  gravis  ex  lucris  constitit  area  domo, 
Continud  versare  piam  sub  pectore  euTam 

Incipit,  Inque  dies  anxietate  premi. 
Quod  cum  res  tandem  quB  ferret  nuncia  certas 

Expectata  di&  llttera  nulla  venit, 
''Nil  igitur  scripturus  adhue  charissimus?**  inquit, 

**  Tristitiie  nostrse  nee  subiisse  libet  ? 
Certd  culpandus,  modo  ni  mors  ipsa  vetirit  ;— 
Ah  !  mihi  quod  culpem  nil  precor  esse  patrem.** 

E.  W.  ^ 


OHARIiEB   THB    BZ.BV]lirTH*8 

vtsioir«* 

I,  Chaklxs  the  Eleventh,  at  this  day  King  of 
Sweden,  on  the  night  between  the  16th  and  17th  of 
December  1676,f  was  more  than  usually  troubled 
'  witii  my  melancholy  sickness.  I  awoke  about  half, 
past  eleven,  when,  happening  to  cast  my  eyes  on  the 
window,  I  perceived  that  a  strong  light  was  shining 
in  the  state-chamber.  I  said  to  the  ChanceHor 
Bjelke,  who  was  in  the  room  wiUi  me,  **  What  light  is 
that  in  the  state-chamber?  something  must  harre 
caught  fire."  He  answered,  **  O  no,  your  Mi^esly,  it 
is  the  light  of  the  moon  shining  on  the  window.** 
l^is  answer  sstitfied  me,  and  I  turned  toward  the 
wall  to  enjoy  some  rest ;  but  an  indescribable  uneasi- 
ness came  over  me :  I  turned  my  fece  round  again, 
and  again  saw  the  light.  Then  I  said,  *<  All  can  never 
be  right  here."  <*  Tes,**  said  my  excdlent  and  beloved 
Chancellor,  ''it  is  nothing  but  the  moon."  At  the 
same  moment,  however,  the  Privy  Councillor  BjeUce 
entered,  to  inquire  how  I  was.  I  asked  this  worthy 
men  whether  any  aocident  had  happened,  and  there 
was  a  fire  in  the  state-chamber.  ^  No,**  he  answered, 
after  a  short  silence^  **  God  be  praised !  it  is  nothing : 
it  b  merely  the  moonlight,  which  makes  it  look  as  if 
there  were  a  light  in  the  hall.**  I  again  felt  better 
aatisfied)  but,  as  I  cast  my  eyes  that  way,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  saw  people  in  it.  I  got  up,  threw  my 
nigbtgown  round  me,  went  to  the  window,  and 
opened  it,  when  I  perceived  that  the  hall  was  quite 
fuU  of  lights.  Then  I  said»  <*  My  good  Lords,  some- 
thing la  not  nghi  here.  You  are  duly  persuaded 
tbet  he  who  fears  God  must  fear  nothing  in  the 
world.  Therelbse  I  will  go  to  the  hall  to  make  out 
what  this  can  be.** 

>  Then  I  desired  them  to  go  down  to  the  oflicm  on 
guard,  and  beg  him  to  come  up  with  the  keys. 
When  he  was  come,  I  went  with  him  and  them  to 
the  locked  up  secret  passage,  which  led  over  my  room 
to  the  right  of  Gustavus  Ericson's^  bedroom.  When 
we  got  to  it,  I  ordered  the^  officer  to  open  the  door ;  ' 
but  out  of  fear  he  b^ged  I  would  have  the  goodness 
to  excuse  him.  Then  I  desired  the  Chancellor  to 
do  so;  but  he  too  refused.  I  desired  the  Privy 
Councillor  Oxenstiern,  who  wss  never  afraid  of  any- 

*  The  aocoont  «rf  fUs  eaEtiaordinsry  vision  Is  taken  firom 
Amdt'fl  '  Raooapcrions  of  Sweden; '  and  his  zei&arfcs  upon 
Itwillbemilijoined. 

t  He  wss  in  hisSlst  year. 

t  Piebahlgr  Oustaws  Yssa,  Erie  Ysia's  son.  Tt  might, 
ndeed»  also  be  the  soa  of  the  onfortanace  Brfc  XTV.' 


thing,  to  unlock  the  door ;  but  he  answered, «« I  have 
sworn  to  risk  my  body  and  blood  for  your  Migesty, 
but  net  to  open  this  door.**  I  now  began  myself  to 
be  somewhat  startled,  but  took  courage,  laid  hold  of 
the  keys,  and  opened  the  door;  when  we  found  the 
whole  room,  even  the  floor,  covered  with  black.  I 
and  all  who  were  with  me  trembled  much. 

We  went  next  to  the  door  of  the  state-chamber. 
I  again  ordeied  the  offioer  to  open  the  door;  but  he 
begged  I  would  be  so  good  as  to  excuse  him.  Then 
I  desired  the  other  bystanders  to  do  so ;  but  they  all 
begged  to  be  let  o£  So  I  took  the  key  myself,  and 
opened  the  door;  but  I  had  no  sooner  set  a  foot  in 
the  hall,  than  I  drew  it  hastily  back.  I  was  some- 
what frightened ;  but  I  said.  «  My  good  fHends,  if  you 
will  follow  me,  we  will  see  what  is  the  matter  here. 
Perhaps  God  Almighty  may  purpose  to  reveal  some- 
thing to  us.**  They  aU  made  Mtwor,  with  a  tremb- 
ling voice,  "  Yes."    Then  we  went  in. 

AH  of  us  at  the  same  moment  saw  a  lengtable, 
with  aixteen  noble^looking  men  sitting  round  it. 
Eaeh  had  a  large  book  before  him.  Among  then 
was  a  young  King,  ef  sixteen  or  eighteen,  enth  a 
erown  on  his  heed,  and  a  soeptra  in  his  hand.  On 
his  right  sat  a  tall  handsome  man  of  about  forty, 
whose  face  bespoke  his  worth;  on  his  left  an  old  man 
•f  about  seventy.  It  was  strenge  to  see  the  young 
King  every  now  and  then  shake  his  head,  whereupon 
each  of  these  noble  personages  struck  his  hand  hard 
on  his  book. 

Then  I  turned  my  eyes  away  from  them,  and  dose 
by  the  table  I  saw  block  after  block,  and  execution- 
ers, all  with  their  shirt-sleeves  tucked  up ;  and  they 
chopt  off  one  head  after  another,  so  that  the  blood 
began  to  stream  along  the  floor.  God  is  my  witness 
that  I  was  more  than  terrified.  I  looked  down  at 
my  slippers,  to  see  whether  any  blood  had  touched 
them ;  but  there  was  none.  The  persons  beheaded 
were  mostly  young  noblemen. 

I  turned  my  eyes  away,  and  behind  the  table  in  a 
oomer  I  saw  a  throne,  which  was  almost  upset,  and 
by  it  a  man  who  looked  as  if  he  must  be  the  ruler  of 
the  state.  He  was  about  forty  years  oU.  I  shud- 
dered and  trembled  as  I  drew  near  the  door,  and 
cried  aloud,  «  What  is  the  voice  of  the  Lord  that  I  am 
to  hear?  O  God,  when  shall  thb  come  to  pass?" 
No  answer  was  made  me.  I  cried  again,  **  O  Grod, 
when  shidl  this  come  to  pass?  *'  But  no  answer  was 
made  me;  only  the  young  King  shook  his  head 
several  times,  while  the  other  men  smote  their  books 
with  their  hands.  Again  I  cried,  buder  than  befi^re^ 
«<  O  God,  when  shall  this  come  to  pass?  Grant  me 
thy  grace,  great  God,  and  tell  me,  how  must  I  be- 
have myself  then  ?*' 

Hereupon  the  young  King  answered  me,  "  Not  In 
thy  time  shall  this  come  to  pass,  but  in  the  time  of 
the  sixth  Sovereign  after  thee.  And  he  shall  be  of 
the  same  age  and  form  that  thou  seest  in  me ;  and 
he  who  stands  here  riiows  what  will  be  the  appear- 
ance of  his  guardian.  The  throne  will  be  on  the 
point  of  falling  in  the  last  years  of  his  regency  by 
means  of  certain  young  noblemen.  But  the  guard- 
ian, who  during  his  regency  perseented  tlie  young 
King,  will  then  take  up  his  cause;  and  they  will 
establish  his  throne  more  firmly,  so  that  never  be£»re 
shall  there  have  been  so  great  a  King  in  Sweden,  nor 
shall  any  like  him  ever  come  after  him ;  and  the 
Swedish  people  shall  be  happy  in  his  days.  And  he 
shall  live  to  a  great  age ;  he  shall  leave  his  kingdom 
free  from  debt,  and  several  millions  in  the  treasury. 
But,  before  he  can  sit  safely  on  his  throne,  there 
must  be  a  great  slaughter,  so  that  the  like  thereof  has 
never  been  seen  in  Sweden,  nor  ever  will  be.  Be  it 
thy  part.  King  of  Sweden,  to  leave  him  thy  gV)d 
eounsei.** 

When  he  had  said  this,  oferytiiing  dtsappeeied, 
and  we  were  left  alone  with  our  Hghts.  We  went 
away  in  the  greetest  astonbhment,  as  everybody  may 
suppose.  When  we  got  to  the  Waek  room,  that  »oo 
was  changed,  and  everything  was  asusuaL  Then 
we  went  up  to  my  room,  and  straightway  I  sat  doim 
to  write  my  counsels  in  lettera  as  well  as  I  eonh). 
[iThey  are  sealed  up:  the  sed  is  broken  1^  King 
after  King;  they  are  read,  and  sealed  up  egNB*] 
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And  aM  tlik  k  tnM*.  this  I  aTouefa  witli  my  bodily 
iwdi,  80  hdip  am  God. 

Chakibs  Tax  Elctkhth, 
Kow  King  of  Sweden. 
As  wftaeaet  on  the  spot  we  have  seen  eveiythtDg 
MoordUig  as  his  Majesty  has  rdated  it,  and 
"^  tUs  we  avouch  with  our  bodily  oaths,  so  hdp 

ueGod* 
Cui  ^elke,  Chancellor. 
D«  W.  £(^lke,  Privy  CMineiBcHr. 
•     A.  Oxenstiern,  Privy  Oouneillor. 
Peler  Granslen,  OiSeer  on  Guard. 

That  this  vision  of  Charles  the  Eleventh^  says 
Amdt  (writing  in  1818),  is  no  fabrication  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  is  quite  certain.  I  have  seen  transcripts 
of  the  years  1740  and  1760,  and  have  been  assured 
by  credible  old  men,  that  in  their  childhood  it  was  a 
tale  already  current  both  in  writing  and  orally.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  the  original  document,  signed 
by  the  hands  of  Charles  XI  and  the  other  persons 
mentioned  therein,  is  lying  in  the  archives  at  Stocks 
hchxL  This,  however,  is  denied  by  the  keepers  of 
them.  Not  that  this  disproves  its  authenticity. 
Pliers  may  easily  be  purloined,  even  out  of  royal 
jmd  imperial  archives,  through  fear,  or  superstition, 
or  interest.  Gustavus  the  Third  placed  a  heavy 
ishest  of  papers  and  writings  in  the  library  at  Upsala. 
By  bis  win  it  is  not  to  be  opened  till  thirty  or  fifty 
ytmn  (I  forget  whieh)  after  his  death.  It  is  secured 
by  a  number  of  loeks.  Tet  will  anything  very  inte- 
sestiBg  be  fbmid  in  h?  wilt  there  be  anything  more 
than  mouldy  books  and  papers  of  no  importaneey  nay 
pdfcapa  than  sand  and  stones?    I  doubt  it. 

Whatever  the  reid  state  of  the  ease,  with  regard  to 
tfua  vision,  may  be,  owing  to  the  late  and  cbaracter 
oTthe  unibrtunate  Gustavus  IV,  and  to  the  relation 
in  which  he  stood  to  his  late  uncle,  Charles  XIII,  it 
has  for  some  time  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention; 
More  espeeuHy  as  the  gloomy  spirit  o£  the  now 
deposed  and  banished  King  afforded  a  wall  on  whieh 
destiny  might  write  its  fiearful  Mene-Tekels.  Mor». 
over  it  is  remarkable  that  as  muoh  as  twenty  yeafa 
ago  there  were  persons,  who  applied  it  not  to  Gua- 
tavus  IV,  as  being  only  the  fifth  King  after  Charles 
XI,'but  to  his  son.*  Thua  hafe  oracles  and  pro* 
pbedes  ever  been  like  two-edged  swordo.  Indeed 
this,  for  another  reason  also,  is  their  true  symbol,' ina^ 
much  as  they  always  hang  suspended  between  two 
Biysterious''^powers,*the  power  within  us,  andjtha 
poiwer  without  us ;  and  the  strong  soul  can  always 
give  its  own  mightier  interpretation  to  destiny, 
whereapoB  the  power  without  us  flies  up  int»  the 
aur,  while  the  power  within  declares,  /cm a^  own 
dutimjf.  Guttarus  IV,  however,  was  one  of  thoae 
dark  ^irits^  who  themselves  sharpen  tiie  terriUa 
two-edged  sword,  and  cut  themselves  with  it.  But 
this  sword  exists^  in  a  certain  sense  fin*  every  mortal, 
even  for  those  wheae  lot  aeems  too  low  to  deserve 
oraoles  and  prophedes.  In  the  light  of  infintta  love 
alone,  and  of  fiuth  in  God,  does  iu  edge  disappear; 
nay,  its  very  shadow  is  then  no  longer  seen. 

I  will  only  just  bint,  that  thoae  who  apply  the 
vision  ta  the-soo  of  Gustavus,  take  hoU  of  the  two- 
ed^pedoraele  which  lies  in  the  persosi  of  the  Gmmr- 
dimorlUgtaL  I  presiaBie  moat  persons  know  who 
was  the  guardian  of  GusUvm^  and  iriu>  is  the  guar- 
dian  of  his  son.  Were  w«  to  inierptet  the  orade 
with  the  freedom  which  the  Delphic  priestesa  took, 
whenever  she  wanted  it,  many  strange  things  might 
eome  out  of  it. 

We  should  not  indeed  asake  too  many  Mane- 
Tekds  in  history :  bot^  ought  we  to  pass  them  by 
when  they  are  really  before  us?  and  doea  not  the 
aqghty  ocacle.writflr  etveteh  forth  hu  terrOde  hand 
4iften>uiugb  outof  thoair?  I  will  close  these  r^ 
jpaika  with  an  aeaount  of  a  agniicant  Mene-Teksi^ 
.  which  was  aaan  aa  the  year  i612:~ 

*  Ifensel  sajrSfthat,  doling  the  dicassioBs  which  fbOowed 
the  abdication  of  Gostavns,  in  1809,  one  of  the  fty^y^^f  taken 
ty  Itb  enemies  to  exclnde  Wa  son  trom  the  sacceMioD,  was 
#s  'dsMale  an  ^M  pnflieej  among  (he  peoj^,  speakhig 
of  .the  sin  III  SIS  IIS  fliat  weae  to  Ibttow  hfe  nuaathig  «w 
ttuane.  Ihe  JUags  slaaa  Ghasles  XI  «•  ChailesXIl, 
Firedecic  I,  Adolphns  Frederic,  Gastavas  III,  and  Oos- 
"      iIT.  -      " 


In  the  summer  of  that  year,  when  the  Empress 
Marie-Louisa  was  to  come  from  Prague  to  Toeplits, 
to  visit  her  parents  there,  great  festivities  were  pre- 
pare for  her  reception.  Tho  little  town  was  ^te 
ftill  of  noise  and  oonfnsibo,  which  the  beaaty  of  die 
day  and  eveaing  iaereaaed;  Being  there  at  the  time, 
I  took  a  widk  in  the  eveniagto  see  the  illuminations, 
die  devices,  and  the  crowd  of  people.  Involunta- 
rily I  stopt  amid  a  throng  before  a  high  eovered 
scaffolding  erected  in  front  of  the  paUue  ef  Prhsoe 
C,  from  whose  illuminated  windows  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  was  looking  out,  with  hn  wife  and  daugh- 
ter. Everybody  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  un- 
covering of  the  concealed  object ;  and  lo,  what  did 
it  prove  to  be  ?  Scarcely  had  the  curtain' with  Arawa, 
when  all  the  lights  in  the  opposite  windows  soddenty 
west  out,  and  the  illustrioua  penonages  disappeared. 
The  same  soon  happened  in  the  other  houses  round 
id>out ;  and  the  walkers  and  lookers  on  rilenUy  dis- 
persed. They  had  all  seen  a  great  Mene-Tdcd; 
the  old  Capetian  F^nch  lilies  brilliantly  illuminatad. 
Many  a  one  whispered  to  Iris  neighbour,  Wkmi  doe$ 
thk  bode  to  the  Bmmapoaiean  heeof 

To  understand  the  effect  produced,  one  must  re- 
member the  date,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Russian 
campaign.  The  cause  was  one  of  those  mistakes  so 
frequent  amid  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  such  occasions. 
Prince  C.  had  ordered  that  the  French  arms  should 
be  set  up  and  illuminated ;  and  his  paioter,  who  was 
probably  little  versed  in  modem  heraldry  and  diplo- 
macy, fiill  in  with  an  old  French  coat  of  arms. 
Hence  this  nocturnal  tragedy. 


But  return  to  Charles  XI:  a  seer  of  vi^onsis 
always  so  interesting  a  person,  that  the  Reader  will 
not  be  sorry  to  hear  a  little  more  of  this  great  King, 
who  had  far  higher  claims  to  interest.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  of  him  is  taken  from  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  same,  Arndt*s  « Spirit  of  the  Age,*  pp.  343, 
846.  It  was  for  the  first  volume  of  this  work  that 
the  bookseller,  Palm^  was  murdered.  The  author, 
being  forced  to  quit  his  country,  took  refuge  in  Swe- 
den, but  returned  to  Germany  as  soon  as  there  was 
anything  for  a  pen  to  do  there  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
No  writer  produced  such  an  effect  during  the  war  of 
independence :  indeed,  as  a  popular  writer,  Arndt  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  his  country  has  brought  forth 
since  Luther: — 

**  Whan  Charles  the  £levonUi*s  &ther,  the  war- 
like Charles  Gustavus,  died,  his  son  was  a  mere  child, 
only  a  few  years  old.  The  Regency  during  his 
minority  was  conducted  by  his  grandmother  and  a 
council,  who  governed  ill  and  extravagantly.  They 
would 'gladly  have  prolonged  their  authority  after 
the  boy  came  of  age ;  and  their  wish  was  to  have  a 
slotfafu],  careless,  ignorant  Ring,  who  should  spend 
his  whole  time  in  indulging  his  own  appetites  and 
whims,  ^and  leave  the  toils  of  government  to  them. 
With  this  view  they  let  him  run  abant  like  a  street- 
be^,  with  searaely  aay  instrootiaa,  and,  kk  lieu  of  aH 
iBteUaetnal  eaerdsaa  and  labours,  gave  him  his  fill  of 
fimdng^  riding,  hunting,  wrssding,  and  boxing. 
Thay  thought  they  had  thus  brought  him  up  as  a 
traa  aappadoeian,  through  whose  thickly  bedouded 
head  no  i^bam  of  light  could  ever  pierce.  They 
ware  mistaheo.  Chailea  was  eome  of  age,  was 
utteriy  ignorant,  eould  at  most  write  his  name: 
tlMy  £neied  ho  would  never  use  his  pen  but  to  sign 
what  thay  bid  him.  Ha  now  presided  in  the  ooundD. 
He  had  aat  tfatre  naoao  than  once,  silent,  bashful, 
oonfosed,  wftheut  opening  his  mouth,  exoept  to  yet, 
or  amving  his  hand,  but  to  draw  the  characters  of  his 
namcl  (The  thfa-d  or  fourth  time  of  his  holdhig  a 
oevadl,  a  matCer  waa  brought  forward  on  whieh  the 
King  said  ?^  whereas  his  grandmother  and  the  coun- 
cillors intended  he  shoukl  say  Te$,  The  Chancellor— 
I  ttank  his  name  was  Btjeike,  and  that  he  had  been 
the  Kmg*8  preceptor,-*tried  several  times  to  make 
the  King  understand  why  he  waa  to  say  Vto:  hut  in 
vain,  stifl  ha  sununoned  courage  to  go  over  the  aflhir 
agido  to  him,  and  ended  somewhat  harshly,  with 
saying,  Now  at  last  your  Majesty  wiU  tunfy  he  able  to 
uhderatandiL    He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words, 


when  the  Kii^  a  strong  Herculean  youth,  darted 
from  his  chair,  seized  a  red-hot  pcket  out  of  the  flr^ 
struck  the  tMe  with  it,  and  saidr— rfy,  /  do  aader- 
wkmd  thai  Tarn  Kiny :  wWtdrdW.  And  this  King,  of 
whom,  on  the  strength  of  his  bad  education,  they  had 
hoped  that  he  would  have  spent  his  time  with 
mistresses,  in  breaking  in  horses,  and  bear-hunting 
became  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  beneficent  Kings 
that  Sweden  ever  had.  With  unwearied  diligence 
he,  in  a  few  years,  acquired  the  knowledge,  which  he 
wanted,  to  have  a  right  to  say,  /  am  now  King, 
From  the  natural  manner  in  which  he  bad  been 
attowed  to  grow  up,  he  had  learnt  to  understand  his 
people  and  country  thoroughly,  and  to  feel  with 
them  heartily :  be  had  become  a  Swede.  No  King 
could  ever  live  as  he  did  with  aU  rankaof  his  people, 
joining  In  their  amusements  and  sports.  He  was 
the  last  King  of  Sweden  who  used  to  go  into  the 
houses  both  of  the  town  and  country-folks,  in  all 
parte  of  hai  kingdom;  and  he  danced  merrily  at 
peasants'  weddings,  without  exciting  the  slightest 
foeMng  in  his  companions  that  they  ought  to  shrink 
back  aud  stand  in  awe  of  him.  He  was  at  once  a 
King  and  a  nun,  a  brave  soldier,  a  rigid  eoonomfat, 
a  firm  ruler,  governor,  and  law-giver.  Wherever 
one  goes  in  dweden,  even  at  this  day,  one  sttD  sees 
the  marks  of  his  wise  administration ;  and  there  h 
seareely  a  goad  iastitution^  which  was  not  either 
created^  or  ecmfirmed  and  improved  by  him. 


Tin  viRAcm. 

(From  Tod'eJAntiquitiea  of  Baja9tham*) 

We  had  a  most  magnificent  miraye  this  mondng; 
nor  do  I  ever  reccdleet  observmg  thk  singulariy 
grand  phenomenon  on  a  moio  axtansive  scale,  or 
with  greater  variety  of  form.  The  moraing  was 
desperately  cold,  the  thermometer,  as  I  mounted 
my  horse  a  little  after  sunrise,  stood  at  32^  below 
the  freesing  point,  with  a  sharp  biting  wind  from  the 
north  east.  The  ground  was  blanched  with  frost, 
and  the  water-skins,  or  behiektie  maakeke,  were  covered 
with  ice  at  the  mouth.  The  slender  shrubs,  esp». 
cially  the  milky  ok,  were  completely  burnt  up;  and 
as  the  weather  had  been  hitherto  mild,  the  traasition 
was  severely  felt  by  things  animate  and  inanimate. 

It  is  only  in  the  cold  season  that  the  mirage  is  visi- 
ble :  the  sqjournera  of  Marvoo  call  it  the  soo-kote,  or 
castles  in  the  air.  •  In  the  deep  dosert  to  tha  waat^- 
ward,  the  herdsmen  and  travellers  through  these  ro^* 
gfons  style  it  ehittram,  «*  the  picture;"  while  about  the 
plaina  of  tha  Chumball  and  Jumna  they  term  it 
dMaosar,  « the  omen  off  the  quarter.*  This  optical 
deception  has  been  noticed  from  the  remotest  timasi 
The  prophetj  Isaiah  alludes  to  it  when  he  says.^ 
"And  the  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool;**! 
whieh  the  critic  has  justly  render^  "and  the  seh- 
rab  t  shall  become  real  water."  Quintus  Curtiu^ 
describing  the  mtro^a  in  the  Sogdian  desert^  says 
Uiat  "for  the  space  of  four  hundred  furlongs,  not  a 
drop  of  water  is  to  be  found,  and  the  sun's  heat  bemg 
very  vehement  in  the  summer,  kindles  such  a  fire  in 
the  sands,  that  everything  is  burnt  up.  There  also 
arises  such  an  exhaUtioo  that  the  phuns  wear  the 
appearance  of  a  vast  and  deep  sea,"  which  is  an  esaot 
^scriptton  of  the  cMttram  of  the  Indian  desert. 
Buttiie  sehrab  and  ehittram,  the  true  mirooe  of 
Isuah,  diffin-  from  that  illusion  called  the  ses-Aote; 
and,  though  the  traveller  will  hasten  to  it  in  order 
to  obtain  a  night's  lodging,  I  do  not  think  he  will 
expect  to  slake  his  thbst  there.; 

When  wo  witnessed  this  phoiomenon  at  first,  the 
eye  was  attracted  by  a  lofty  opaque  waH  of  lurid 
smoke,  which  seemed  to  be  bounded  by,  or  to  rise 
from  the  very  verge  of  the  horiion.  By  slow  do* 
grees,  the  dense  noass  became  more  and  more  trans» 
imrcttt,  and  assumed  a  reflectmg  or  refracting  power ; 
shrubs  were  ntagnified  into  trees;  the  dwarf  kkm 
appeared  ten  tunes  burger  than  the  gigaatic  amU,  of 

*  Literally,  '•  The  cold-weather  eastles.**  ^ 

t  Isalih,  chi^.  8ff,  V.  7. 

t  fiehata,  is  **  iMeit  f*  Sehrab, "  (he  water  of  the  desert  ;»* 
a  teiai  v^hick  Iha  InbsbiCaats  of  the  AnUan  and  Persian 
desavu  apply  to  this  epIisalpheaQnensB.  The  Ulh  vena 
chap,  zli*  of  Isaiah  is  closer  to  the  critia's  version:  "  I 
wiB  make  the  wildemea  (Sehra>a  pool  of  ^mter."  Doobt- 
Isasthe  traaalatDrs  of  Holy  Writ,  ignorant  that  this  pho* 
nstaenoB  was  called  fiehrab,  "water  of  the  waste,"  deemed 
it  atawto»ettoalemar;fcr,  traadaisd  Uterally, "  And  tha 
water  of  the  desert  shall  become  real  water,"  would  be  non- 
MnaeitheytheiBfan  leaped  off  the  «fl>  water,  and  read 
Sebra  iastead  of  8ehiah»  wheiahy  Ike  whale  Itorce  and 
beauty  of  the  prophecy  is  not  merely  diminkhed,  bat  lost 
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the  forest.  A  rmy  of  light  suddenly  broke  the  line  of 
oontinuity  of  this  yet  smokjr  barrier;  and,  as  if 
touched  bj  the  enchanter'^  wand,  castles,  towers, 
and  trees,  were  seen  in  an  aggregated  duster,  partly 
obscured  by  magnificent  foliage.  Erery  accession 
of  light  produced  a  change  in  the  ehiitraM,  which, 
from  the  dense  wall  that  it  first  exhibited,  had  now 
Aided  into  a  thin  transparent  film,  broken  into  a 
thousand  masses,  each  mass  being  a  huge  lens ;  and 
mt  length  the  too  Tivid  power  of  the  sun  dissolred 
the  vision ;  castles,  towers,  and  foliage,  melted  like 
the  enchantment  of  Prospero,  into  **  thin  air." 

I  had  long  imagined  that  the  nature  of  the  soil 
had  some  eflfect  in  producing  this  illusory  phenome* 
sen,  especially  as  the  chUtram  of  the  desert  is  seen 
ohiefiy  on  those  eztensiTC  pluns  produetiTe  of  the 
aigi,  or  alkaline  plant,  whence,  by  incineration,  the 
natives  produce  soda,  and  whose  base  is  now  known 
to  be  metallic.  But  I  baTC  since  obserred  it  on 
every  kind  of  soil.  That  these  lands,  covered  with 
saline  incrustations,  tend  Co  increase  the  effect  of  the 
illusion,  may  be  concluded.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Mehrab  or  ehittramy  and  the  tee-hoU  or  dn^ 
•oiur^  is,  that  the  laUer  is  never  visible  but  in  the 
cold  season,  when  the  gross  vapours  cannot  rise; 
and  that  the  rarification,  which  gives  existence  to 
the  other,  destroys  this,  whenever  the  sun  has  at- 
tained 20^  of  elevation.  A  high  wind  is  alike  ad- 
verse to  the  phenomenon,  and  it  will  mostly  be 
observed  that  it  covets  shelter,  and  its  general  ap- 
pearance is  a  long  line,  which  is  sure  to  be  sustained 
by  some  height,  such  as  a  grove  or  Tillage,  as  if 
it  required  support.  The  first  time  I  observed  it 
was  in  the  Jupoor  country ;  none  of  the  party  had 
ever  witnessed  it  in  the  British  provinces.  It  ap- 
peared like  an  immense  walled  town  with  bastions, 
nor  could  we  give  credit  to  our  guides  when  they 
talked  of  the  see-ibte^  and  assured  us  that  the  objects 
were  merely  *<  castles  in  the  air.**  I  have  since  seen, 
though  but  once,  this  panoramic  scene  in  motion, 
and  nothing  can  possibly  be  imagined  more  beauti- 
ful. 

It  was  at  Kolah,  just  as  the  sun  rose,  whilst  walk- 
ing on  the  terraced  roof  of  the  garden-house,  my 
residence.  As  I  looked  towards  the  low  range  which 
bounds  the  sight  to  the  southeast,  the  bill  appeared 
in  motion,  sweeping  with  an  undulating  or  routory 
movement  along  the  horizon.  Trees  and  buildings 
were  magnified,  and  all  seemed  a  kind  of  enchantment. 
Some  minutes  elapsed  before  I  could  account  for 
this  wonder;  imtil  I  determined  that  it  must  be  the 
masses  of  a  floating  miragty  which  had  attained  its 
most  attenuated  form,  and  being  carried  by  a  gentle 
current  of  air  past  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  hills, 
while  it  was  itself  imperceptible,  noade  them  appear 
in  motion. 

But  although  this  was  novel  and  pleasing,  it  want- 
ed the  splendour  of  the  scene  of  this  morning,  which 
I  never  saw  equalled  but  once.  This  occurred  at  Hi*, 
sar,  where  I  went  to  visit  a  beloved  friends-gone, 
aUs !  to  a  better  world,— whose  ardent  and  honour- 
able mind  urged  [me  to  the  task  I  have  undertaken. 
It  was  on  the  terrace  of  James  Lumsdaine's  house, 
built  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Feroy,  in  the 
centre  of  one  extended  waste,  where  the  lion  was  the 
sole  inhabitant,  that  I  saw  the  most  perfect  specimen 
of  this  phenomenon :  it  was  really  sublime.  Let  the 
reader  fancy  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  plain, 
with  nothing  to  impede  the  wide  scope  of  vision,  his 
horizon  bounded  by  a  lofty  black  wall,  encompassing 
him  on  all  sides.  Let  him  watch  the  forest  sunbeam 
break  upon  this  barrier,  and  at  once,  as  by  a  touch  of 
magic,  shiver  it  into  a  thousand  fantastic  farms,  leav- 
ing a  splintered  pinnacle  in  one  place,  a  tower  in 
another,  an  arch  in  a  third,  these  in  turn  undergoing 
more  than  kaleidoscopic  changes,  until  the  <«fiury 
labrio**  vanishes.  Here  it  was  emphatically  called 
Surehtend  Rtt)a  ea  poori,  at  «•  the  city  of  Raja  Hur- 
cheend,"  a  celebrated  prince  of  the  brazen  age  of 
India.  The  power  of  reflection  shown  by  this  phe- 
nomenon cannot  be  better  described,  than  by  stating 
that  it  brought  the  very  ancient  Aggaroa,*  which  is 

*  ^^  ^_^  *"**~*  prPTtooe  of  Heriana,  and  tlie  cradle 
cfthe  Afgamalnoe,  now  aevcMitlle,  and  an  Ibllowers  of 


thirteen  miles  distant,  with  its  fort  and  bastions,  dose 
to  my  view. 

The  diflbrcnce  then  between  the  wttrag§  and  the 
tm-hoU  iMt  that  the  former  exhibiu  a  horizonUl,  the 
latter  a  columnar  or  vertical  stratification ;  and  in 
the  latter  case,  likewise,  a  contrast  to  the  other,  iu 
maximum  of  transluctney  is  the  last  stage  of  its  exis- 
tence. In  this  stage  it  is  only  an  eye  accustomed  to 
the  phenomenon  that  can  perceive  it  at  all.  I  have 
passed  over  the  plains  of  Meerut  with  a  friend  who 
bad  been  thirty  years  in  India,  and  he  did  not  ob- 
serve a  $«t-hoU  then  before  our  eyes ;  in  fact,  so  com- 
plete was  the  illusion,  that  we  only  saw  the  town  and 
fort  considerably  nearer.  Monge  gives  a  philoso- 
phical account  of  this  phenomenon  in  Napoleon's 
campaign  in  Egypt;  and  Dr  Clarke  perfectly  de- 
acribes  it  in  his  journey  to  Rosetta,  when  **  domes, 
turrets,  and  groves,  were  seen  reflected  on  the  glow- 
ing surface  of  the  plain,  which  appeared  like  a  vast 
lake  extending  itself  between  the  city  and  the  travel- 
lers.** It  is  on  reviewing  this  account  that  a  critic 
has  corrected  the  erroneous  translation  of  the  <  Sep- 
tuagint,'  and  further  dilated  upon  it  in  a  review  of 
Lichtenstein*s  <  Travels  in  Southern  Africa;**  who 
exactly  describes  our  tee-hote,  of  the  magnifying  and 
reflecting  powers  of  which  he  gives  a  singular  in- 
stance. Indeed,  whoever  notices,  while  'at  sea,  the 
atmospheric  phenomena  of  ^these  southern  latitudes, 
will  be  struck  by  the  deformity  of  objects  as  they 
pass  through  this  medium :  what  the  sailors  term  a 
fog-bank  is  the  first  stage  of  our  iu-koie,  I  ob- 
served it  on  my  voyage  home,  but  more  especially 
in  the  passage  out.  About  six  o'clock  in  a  dark 
evening,  while  we  were  dancing  on  the  waste,  I  per. 
ceived  a  ship  bearing  down  with  full  sail  upon  us,  so 
distinctly  that  I  gave  the  alarm  in  expectation  of  a 
collision ;  so  far  as  I  recollect  the  helm  was  instantly 
up ;  and  in  a  second  no  ship  was  to  be  seen.  The 
laugh  was  against  me.  I  had  seen  the  **  Flying 
Dutchman,**  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  expe- 
rienced ofiicer  on  deck ;  and  I  believed  it  was  really 
a  vision  of  the  mind ;  but  I  now  feel  convinced  it 
was  either  the  reflection  of  our  own  ship  in  a  pasnng 
cloud  of  this  vapour,  or  a  more  distant  object  therein 
refracted.  But  enough  of  this  subject.  I  will  only 
add,  whoever  has  a  desire  to  see  one  of  the  grandest 
phenomena  in  nature,  let  him  repair  to  the  plains  of 
Mairta  or  Horsar,  and  watch  before  the  sun  rises 
the  fairy  palace  of  Hurcheenda,  infinitely  grander  and 
more  imposing  than  a  sunrise  upon  the  Alpine  Hel- 
vetia, which  alone  may  compete  vrith  the  ckiUram  of 
the  desert. 

r  _^^^^^_ 

HINTS   FOR   TABLB   TALK. 

No.  VIII. 

BXICK-AKD-MOETAE  ABOETIONS — EUIKS  OF  MODEEK 
BUILDINGS— HOUSES    MADK    TO    BX   SOLD«— A    COUQH 

L    —  KULLIKQ       WITH       KINDNESS THE      [COUGBING 

CHOEUS. 

In  walking  about  the  outskirts  of  the  town  we  often 
see  what  I  may  call  premature  ruins — ^the  commence- 
ments of  buildings — the  foundations  of  houses  car- 
ried up  perhaps  as  far  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the 
ground ; — the  memorial  of  some  building  mania  in 
the  neighbourhood,  in  which  the  speculator  has  been 
cut  short  by  bankruptcy.  They  have  generally  the 
appearance  of  being  about  ten  years  old  or  so— the 
effects  of  the  panic  of  1825.  I  do  not  recollect  ever 
having  seen  any  of  these  abortions  of  bricks  and  mor- 
tar,'at  any  after  period,  carried. on  and  completed* 
They  have  either  been  gradually  obliterated  from  the 
foce  of  the  earth,  which  they  disfigured,  or  removed 
to  give  place  to  buildings  of  altogether  a  different 
kind ;  and  there  are  some  which  I  have  known  for 
this  dozen  years,  in  the  same  rotten  withering  state. 
Hiese  premature  ruins  can  never  acquire  a  picturesque 
appearance.  There  is  something  in  modem  brick 
and  mortar  which  seems  altogether  ineconcileable  to 

Heal  or  Yiihnii.    It  might  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Ag 
grames,  whose  fanmense  army thieateaed  Alexander;  with 
Agra  it  may  divide  the  hommr,  or  both  may  have  been 
founded  by  this  prince,  who  was  also  a  PntUf  being  of 
Poorns'irace. 

•  See  « Edhiboigh  Review,' VOL  xxi,  pp. M and  in. 


it— grass,  and  nettles,  and  weeds  may  grow  upon  the 
abortion — it  may  become  green  and  covered  with 
moss-..bricks  may  be  broken  from  the  sockets  for 
windows  that  were  never  filled — from  the  doorwayi 
that  never  were  closed — from  the  fire-plaoeathat  were 
never  tenanted  by  stoves — bricks  may  fall  or  be  torn 
from  the  corners  and  edges,  so  as  to  round  them  ofi^ 
but  they  can  never  look  like  a  genuine  ruin.  There 
is  nothing  so  dusky,  husky,  dry,  and  disagreeable  as 
brick  and  mortar  rubbish,  it  seems  so  to  antipathisa 
with  everything  in  nature.  When  a  house,  for  in- 
stance, is  being  built  in  the  middle  of  a  green  field, 
what  a  blot  there  is  round  the  spot  The  verdant 
sward  trodden  down  by  the  horses'  feet  and  the  whedi 
of  the  carts  that  bring  the  bricks,  and  burnt  up  by 
the  unslacked  lime;  as  the  building  proceeds,  the 
bits  of  broken  bricks,  and  tiles,  and  mortar  lying 
about  all  round;  and  at  last,  when  finished  and 
walled  in,  a  long  time  must  pass  before  the  house  wiU 
look  pleasant  and  really  in  the  fields.  The  walls 
must  begin  to  be  dingy,  and  the  grass  grow  up  close 
from  the  foundation,  and  every  white  spot  be  washed 
away,  before  it  will  have  a  settled  look.  I  cannot 
imagine  how  a  palace,  or  mansion,  or  church  built  of 
our  modem  yellow  bricks  will  look  when  a  few  hun- 
dred years  have  passed,  or  when  ruined  and  disman- 
tled by  the  hand  of  time. 

We  are  altogether  depriving  our  posterity  of  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  picturesque  ruins  or  old  builds 
ings — there  will  be  few  antiquaries  who  will  refer  to 
the  style,  or  anything  else  in  architecture,  belonging 
to  the  nineteenth  century.  St  James's  Palace,  and 
the  old  red  brick  houses  in  the  Temple  and  Lincoln's 
Inn,  have  a  substantial,  venerable,  and  in  many  cases 
picturesque  appearance, — but  how  will  our  modem 
yellow  brick-dust  human  packing-cases  look  whea 
the  same  number  of  years  have  rolled  over  their  heads 
—if  indeed  they  stand  so  long. 

Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  houses  now  built  are  buHt 
only,  like  the  PedUir's  rasors,  to  be  sold ; — that  any 
one  should  live  in  them  seems  altogether  an  after 
thought.  I  am  unfortunately  fixed  in  one  of  this 
character.  It  looked  all  very  close  and  compact  and 
nicely  finished  when  new,  but  in  a  very  short  time 
the  shutting  of  a  door  would  drive  mortar  from  the 
comers  and  edgings  of  the  walls,  and  plaster  firom  the 
root  The  ceiling  being  covered  with  lime  not  suf- 
ficiently slacked,  blistered  and  soon  began  to  look  as 
if  it  had  had  an  attack  of  the  small-pox.  Every 
windy  night  the  windows  rattle  most  uproariously, 
as  if  they  and  the  wind  were  old  acquaintances,  and 
were  merry-making  at  their  meeting.  The  beat  of 
the  fires  in  the  rooms  soon  began  to  show  of  what 
stuff  the  floorings  were  made; — it  so  shrunk  the 
boards  that  the  floors  soon  looked  more  like  railings 
than  anything  else.  This  last  grievance  I  have  more 
particularly  felt — the  March  winds  having  made  me 
the  present  of  a  delightful  ticklish  cough  which  has 
confined  me  to  my  room.  To  keep  myself  free  from 
a  draught  has  been  the  constant  exercise  of  my  inge- 
nuity. My  first  discovery  was  that  the  wind  blew 
upon  me  through  the  very  carpet; — the  carpet  was 
therefore  taken  up  and  the  seams  stuffed  with  paper, 
then  list  was  nailed  round  the  edge  of  the  doors,  then 
strips  of  paper  pasted  round  the  window-sashes — and 
■  and— but  I  might  write  my  ink-glass  dry,  and  my 
pen  to  a  stump,  without  enumerating  all  my  troubles. 

What  an  extraordinary  disease  is  a  cough?  It 
makes  one  bark  like  a  dog,  or  grant  like  a  lion,—, 
yach! — yach! — yow! — ugh-ugb-u-oo !— It  feels  as 
if  some  little  imp  had  got  into  your  thorax,  and 
amused  itself  with  tickling  it  with  a  feather ; — and 
it  soon  becomes  so  tender  that  every  cough  feels  as 
if  a  bundle  of  thoms  were  torn  through  your  throa^ 
and  your  whole  frame  is  shaken  like  the  world  with 
an  earthquake.  Nor  is  it  a  nsalady  which  exhausts 
itself  with  the  action ;  the  more  you  cough  the  more 
tender,  irritable^  and  ticklish,  the  throat  becomes, 
and  the  more  you  are  compelled  to  emit  the  yelping 
sounds  till  something  or  other  allays  the  irritation. 
It  is  impossible  to  prevent  yourself  coughing,— >yswfi- 
ing  or  laughter  may  be  overcome,  but  coughing  can- 
not. I  have  a  fiunt  recollection  of  an  anecdote  in 
which  two  persons  were  oonosslsd  under  a  taU^  sad 
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the  one  feding  an  ineUna^on  to  eougfa  which  he 
Ibund  it  impoBsihle  to  oTeroome,  requeited  the  other 
to  stab  him  to  the  heart  at  once,  to  prevent  a  dis- 
oorery.  I  think  the  ciroumstance  relates  to  the  ad- 
rentures  of  some  of  the  crown-losing  Stuarts  either 
io  Cromwell's  time  or  later. 

.  A  cough,  like  the  tooth-ache,  is  a  disease  which 
excites  but  little  sympathy  in  those  around  you,  it  is 
■o  common  —  though  probably  accompanied  with 
ipreater  pain  than  many  others  with  finer  names — and 
**  it*s  only  a  cough — he  will  soon  be  well,**  is  the 
usual  comment  upon  the  subject.  I  merely  notice 
this  to  show  how  custom  blunts  the  feelings. — It*s 
soch  a  common  disease, — it  can't  be  serious.  Bums 
Hiys,  in  his  *  Address  to  the  Toothache,*.^ 

^  When  fevers  bum,  or  agues  freeze  us. 
Rheumatics  gnaw,  or  cholics  squeeze  us. 
Our  neighbour's  sympathy  may  ease  us 

Wi*  pitying  moan ; 
But  this — the  hell  o*  a*  diseases — 

Aye  mocks  our  groan." 

'*^  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  their  "  pitying  moan  ** 
or  sympathising  "  waes  me !  **  docs  one  any  good,  or 
aUeviates  the  malady  in  any  degree,  but  it  shows 
that  there  are  human  beings  in  the  world  to  whom 
you  are  not  altogether  indifierent 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  "killing  with  kindness** 
— ^t  aQ  events  I  have  often  found  kind  intentions 
tery  annoying,  and  especially  when  troubled  with  a 
cough.  Just  after  a  fit  of  coughing,  for  instance,  be- 
fore you  have  time  to  draw  a  relieving  breath,  you 
leel  a  soft  hand  on  your  back,  and  another  with  a 
•poonful  of  jelly  at  your  mouth,— almost  thrusting  it 
in,  with  «  Poor  dear  I— what  pain  he  must  suffer— 
do  take  this  jelly— 't  will  prevent  another  fit  P— Thus 
they  go  on  teasing  and  irriuting  you  and  nauseating 
you  with  sweets,  till  a  dose  of  rhubarb  would  be  a 
relief  to  your  taste,  and  if  you  utter  the  least  com- 
plaint, you  are  thought  ungrateful,  unkind,  nay, 
barbarous.  What  can  be  more  annoying  than  when 
you  happen  to  have  a  little  ease  from  the  earthquakes 
that  rend  your  heart,  and  are  just  falling  into 
a  dose  on  your  easy  chur,  you  hear  a  gentle  <*  hush  !** 
whispered  by  your  nurse  to  somebody  else  in  the 
room  who  is  not  making  (any  noise,  and  then 
a  light  step  across  the  room,  and  then  falling 
lightly  over  your  head  a  silk  handkerchief  which 
tickles  your  nose,  makes  a  draught,  dispels  your 
drowsiness,  and  makes  you  quake  again  I  But  you 
must  not  complain — it  was  done  with  the  best  inten- 
tion  the  good  soul  was  afraid  you  would  catch  cold 

in  your  head !  In  my  opinion,  the  whisperings  and 
bushings,  and  soft  treadings,  and  shutting  doors 
quietly,  and  all  that,  tend  far  more  to  keep  one 
awake  when  drowsy  than  an  absolute  noise.  To 
dispose  oneself  to  sleep  requires  an  absence  of  any 
effort  upon  the  subject — ^to  endeavour  to  think  upon 
nothing;  but  whispering  and  hushing  keeps  the 
mind  in  remembrance  of  the  desired  object,  and  so 
prevents  its  attainment. 

^  You  have  just  got  a  few  moments  respite  from  the 
commotion — you  have  just  lain  down  upon  the  sofi^ 
and  a  relieving  slumber  is  gently  stealing  o*er  you— 
Whuff!  comes  a  cloak  over  your  shoulders;  you 
jump  up — **  Why  the  deuce  did  you  disturb  me  !**— > 
«  You  would  get  more  cold,  dear,  to  sleep  without 
something  over  you. "—Well!  it's  all  done  for  the 
best,  and  so  must  be  endured. 

I  have  amused  myself  with  thinking  whether  a 
cough  could  not  be  imitated  on  some  musical  instru- 
ment. I  have  noticed  all  the  different  tones,  and 
run  up  and  down  the  gamut  during  a  fit.  The  bas- 
soon has  occured  to  me  as  the  best  suited  for  such  an 
imitation.  It  would  be  a  novelty,  at  all  events,  if 
some  musician  would  compose  a  <*  Coughing  Chorus,** 
and  introduce  a  solo  for  the  bassoon— Yach-yach- 
yow  !^ugh-ugh-u-oo-oo ! 

[BooKwoaic  J 

raoiomm  TauTB* 
On  every  occasion  in  which  virtue  is  ezereisedf 
if  something  is  not  added  to  happiness,  something  it 
taken  away  from  anxiety.— ^caliUnii's  Daonld^. 


PERSONAL  PORTRAITS  OP  EMINENT  MEN. 
[Iz  was  accidentally  omitted  to  mention  last  week, 
that  the  account  of  Wolff,  the  German  scholar,  was 
taken  from  the  first  number,  just  published,  of 
*  Cochrane*s  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.'] 

aoBxmT  Baucx,  kiko  or  Scotland. 
fFhm  Fraser  7Vti!er*t  HigtoiyJ 
In  his  figure,  the  King  was  tall  and  well-shaped. 
Before  broken  down  by  illness,  and  in  the  prime  of 
life,'  he  was  nearly  six  feet  high ;  his  hair  curled 
closely  and  shortly  round  his  neck,  which  possessed 
that  breadth  and  thickness  that  belong  to  men  of 
great  strength  ;  he  was  broad-shouldered  and  open- 
chested,  and  the  proportion  of  his  limbs  combined 
power  with  lightness  and  activity.  These  qualities 
were  increased  not  only  by  his  constant  occupation  in 
war,  but  by  his  fondness  for  the  chase,  and  all  manly 
amusements.  It  U  not  known  whether  he  was  dark  or 
fair  complexioned,  but  his  forehead  was  low,  his  cheek 
bones  strong  and  prominent,  and  the  general  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  open  and  cheerful,  although 
he  was  maimed  by  a  wound  which  had  injured  his 
lower  jaw.  His  manners  were  dignified  and  engaging ; 
after  battle,  nothing  could  be  pleasanter  or  more  cour- 
teous ;  and  it  is  infinitely  to  his  honour,  that  in  a 
savage  age,  and  smarting  under  injuries  which  at- 
tacked him  in  his  kindest  and  tenderest  relations,  he 
never  abused  a  victory,  but  conquered  often  as  effect- 
ually by  his  generosity  and  kindness,  as  by  his  great 
military  talents.  We  know,  however,  from  his  inter- 
view with  the  Papal  legates,  that  when  he  chose  to 
express  displeasure,  his  look  was  stern  and  kingly, 
and  at  once  imposed  silence  and  insured  obedience. 
He  excelled  in  all  the  exercises  of  chivalry,  to  such  a 
degree,  indeed,  that  the  English  themselves  did  not 
scruple  to  account  him  the  third  best  knight  in  Eu- 
rope,* His  memory  was  stored  with  the  romances 
of  the  period,  in  which  he  took  great  delight  Their 
hair-breadth  'scapes  and  perilous  adventures  were 
sometimes  scarcely  more  wonderful  than  his  own,  and 
he  had  early  imbibed  from  such  works  an  appetite 
for  individual  enterprise  and  glory,  which,  had  it  not 
been  checked  by  a  stronger  passion,  the  love  of  li- 
berty might  have  led  htm  into  fiital  mistakes.  It  is 
quite  conceivable,  that  Bruce,  instead  of  a  great  King, 
might,  like  Richard  the  First,  have  become  only  a 
kingly  knight-errant. 

But  from  this  error  he  was  saved  by  the  love  of  his 
country,  directed  by  an  admirable  judgment,  an  un- 
shaken perseverance,  and  a  vein  of  strong  good  sense. 
It  is  here,  although  some  may  think  it  the  homeliest, 
that  we  are  to  find  assuredly  the  brightest  part  of 
the  character  of  the  King.  It  is  these  qualities  which 
are  especially  conspicuous  in  his  long  war  for  the  li- 
berty of  Scotland.  They  enabled  him  to  follow  out 
his  plans  through  many  a  tedious  year  with  undevi- 
ating  energy ;  to  bear  reverses,  to  calculate  hb  means, 
to  wait  for  his  opportunities,  and  to  concentrate  his 
whole  strength  upon  one  great  point,  till  it  was 
gained  and  secured  to  his  country  for  ever.  BriUiant 
military  talent  and  consummate  bravery  have  often 
been  found  amongst  men,  and  proved  far  more  of  a 
curse  than  a  blessing ;  but  rarely  indeed  shall  we  dis- 
cover them  united  to  so  excellent  a  judgment,  con- 
trolled by  such  perfect  disinterestedness,  and  em- 
ployed for  so  sacred  an  end.  There  is  but  one  in- 
stance on  record  where  he  aeems  to  have  thought 
more  of  himself  than  of  his  people,!  and  even  this, 
though  rash,  was  heroic 
j  j'  •  •  •  •  • 

Immediately  after  the  King's  death,  his  heart  was 
taken  out,  as  he  had  himself  directed.  He  was  then 
buried  with  great  state  and  solemnity  under  the  pave- 
ment of  the  choir,  in  the  Abbey  church  of  Dunferm- 
line, and  over  the  grave  was  raised  a  rich  marble 
monument,  which  was  made  at  Paris.  Centuries 
passed  on,  the  ancient  churchy  with  the  marble  monu- 
ment, fell  into  ruins,  and  a  more  modem  building 
was  erected  on  the  tame  site.  This,  in  our  own  dayiy 

•  'Pcrdan  a  OoeOal/  vol.  ii,  p.  S9S. 
t  See  sapia,  p.  S04. 


gave  way  to  time,  and  in  clearing  the  foundations  for 
a  third  church,  the  workmen  laid  open  a  tomb  which 
proved  to  be  that  of  Robert  the  Bruce.  The  lead 
coating  in  which  the  body  was  found  inclosed,  was 
twisted  round  the  head  into  the  shape  of  a  rude  crown. 
A  rich  cloth  of  gold,  but  much  decayed,  was  thrown 
over  it,  but,  on  examining  the  skeleton,  it  was  found 
that  the  breast-bone  had  been  sawn  asunder,  to  get 
at  the  heart.* 

lliere  remained,  therefore,  no  doubt^  that  after  ths 
lapse  of  almost  five  hundred  years,  his  countrymen 
were  permitted,  with  a  mixture  of  delight  and  iwe 
to  behold  the  very  bones  of  their  great  deliverer.       , 

*  See  an  ioterestSng  Report  of  the  di«coveiy  of  the  Tonb, 
and  the  re-tntenneot  of  the  bod^  of  Robert  Brace,  drawn 
up  by  Mr  Henry  Jardine,  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
'  Transactions  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Scotland,'  part 
fi,  p.  435. 

ROMANOB   OF   RBAX.   X.IFB. 

KO.  LXVI.    GENiaOUS   CHlLDaXN   OElCZaOUSLT    HELPED. 

[The  compiler  of  the  '  Sixty  Curious  Narratives '  has 
extracted  this  delightful  anecdote  from  the  <  Memoirs 
of ,'  we  shall  not  say  whom,  that  we  may  not  in- 
jure the  agreeable  effect  produced  by  the  disclosure 
of  his  name,  upon  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
writings.  Every  record  of  handsome  actions  per- 
formed by  such  men,  is  a  boon  to  mankind,  and 
should  be  received  by  them  with  gratitude;  for  it 
gives  double  zest  to  every  handsome  sentence  in  their 
books,  increasing  that  fdth  in  the  good  and  beautiful 
which  made  them  what  they  were.] 
A  GEMTLBMAH,  being  at  Marseilles,  hired  a  boat  with 
an  intention  of  sailing  for  pleasure ;  he  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  two  young  men  who  owned 
the  vessel,  and  learned  that  they  were  not  watermen 
by  trade,  but  silversmiths;  and  that  when  they 
could  be  spared  from  their  usual  business,  they  em- 
ployed themselves  in  that  way  to  increase  their  earn- 
ings. On  expressing  his  surprise  at  their  conduct* 
and  imputing  it  to  an  avaricious  disposition ;  *<  Oh  ! 
sir,**  said  the  young  men,  **  if  you  knew  our  reasons, 
you  would  ascribe  it  to  a  better  motive.  Our  father, 
anxious  to  assbt  his  Ikmily,  scraped  together  all  he 
was  worth,  and  purchased  a  vessel  for  the  purpose  of 
trading  to  the  coast  of  Barbery ;  but  was  unfortu* 
nately  taken  by  a  pirate,  carried  to'.Tripoli,  and  sold 
for  a  slave.  He  writes  word,  that  he  has  luckily 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  master  who  treats  him  with 
great  humanity;  but  that  the  sum  which  is  demanded 
for  his  ransom  is  so  exorbitant,  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  him  ever  to  raise  it :  he  adds,  that  we  must 
therefore  relinquish  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  him,  and 
be  contented ;  that  he  has  as  many  comforts  as  his 
situation  will  admit.  With  the  hopes  of  restoring  to 
his  family  a  beloved  father,  we  are  striving,  by  every 
honest  means  in  our  power,  to  collect  the  sum  neces- 
sary for  his  ransom,  and  we  are  not  ashamed  to  em- 
ploy ourselves  in  this  occupation  of  watermen.** 
The  gentleman  was  struck  with  this  account,  and  on 
his  departure  made  them  a  handsome  present.  Some 
months  afterward,  the  young  men  being  at  work  in 
their  shop,  were  greatly  surprised  at  the  sudden  arri- 
val of  their  father,  who  threw  himself  into  their  arms;; 
exclaiming,  at  the  same  time,  thatXhe  was  fearful 
they  had  uken  some  unjust  method  to  raise  the 
money  for  his  ransom,  for  it  was  too  great  a  sum  for 
them  to  have  gained  by  their  ordinary  occupation. 
They  professed  their  ignorance  of  the  whole  afi&ir, 
and  could  only  suspect  they  owed  theur  father*s  re- 
lease to  that  stranger  to  whose  generosity  they  had 
been  before  so  much  obliged. 

After  Montesquieu*s  death,  an  account  of  this 
aflUr  was  found  among  his  papers,  and  the  sum 
actually  remitted  to  Tripoli  for  the  old  man*s  ransom* 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  of  such  an  act  of  benevolence 
performed  even  by  a  person  totally  unknown  to  us  ; 
but  the  pleasure  is  infinitely  increased,  when  it  proves 
the  union  of  virtue  and  Ulents  in  an  author  so 
renowned  as  Montesquieu. 
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AitD  juuac— (cOMOIiOnBD). 


It  wonld  be  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  garden 
aeenea  is  the  finett,  that  where  he  liHt  eonTeraet 
with  his  loTe,  or  takes  leave  of  her  the  moniing  after 
their  marriage.  Both  are  like  a  heaven  upon  earth  : 
the  blissful  bowers  of  Paradise  let  down  upon  this 
lower  world.  We  will  give  only  one  passage  of  these 
well  known  scenes  to  show  the  perf^t  refinement 
and  delicacy  of  Shakspeare's  conception  of  the 
frrnale  character.  It  is  wonderfiil  how  Collins,  who 
waa  a  critic  and  a  poet  of  great  sensibility,  should 
have  encouraged  the  common  error  on  this  suhjeot 
by  saying — **  But  stronger  Shakspeare  fdt  ibr  man 
alone.** 

I  |The  passage  we  mean  is  Juliet's  apology  for  her 
maiden  boldness. 

^  Thou  know*st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  &ce; 

t    Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-night. 

'   Fasii  would  I  dwell  on  form,  fain,  fiun  deny 
What  I  have  spoke— but  farewell  compliment : 

'    J>oat  thou  love  me?  I  know  thou  wilt  say  ay. 
And  I  will  take  thee  at  thy  word — Yet  if  thou 

airear'st, 
Tbou  inay*iit  prove  fUse :  at  lovers*  perjuries 
They  say  Jove  laughs.     Oh,  gentle  Romeo, 
If  tho«  doat  love,  pronoonee  it  fiuthfully ; 

'  Or  if  thou  think  I  am  too  quickly  won, 

'    ni  frown  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay. 
So  thou  wilt  woo :  but  else  not  for  the  world.    ^ 
In  truth,  fiur  Montague,  I  am  too  fond ; 
And  therefbre  thou  may*st  think  my  *haviour  light  $ 
But  trust  me,  gentlemen,  1*1!  prove  move  true 
Tlian  thoee  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  strange. 

'    I  ahouM  have  been  mere  strange,  I  must  confess, 
But  that  thou  over-heard*8t  ere  I  was  ware. 
My  true  lovers  passion ;  therefore  pardon  me^ 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love^ 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered." 

I  In  this  and  all  the  rest  her  heart,  fluttering  between 
yleamire>  hope,  and  fear,  aeema  to  have  dictated  to 
bar  tongue,  and  **  calls  true  love  spoken  simple  mo- 
desty." Of  the  same  sort,  but  bolder  in  virgin  in* 
aocence^  is  her  aoliloquy  after  ber  mairiage  with 


<<  Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds. 
Towards  Phoebus*  mansion ;  such  a  waggoner 
As  Phaeton  would  whip  you  to  the  west. 
And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately. 
Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  nighty 
That  runaways*  eyes  may  wink ;  and  Romeo 
liCap  to  these  arms,  untalked  o^  and  unseen !— -. 
'    Lovers  can  see  to  do  their  amorous  rites 
By  their  own  beauties :  or  if  love  be  blind. 
It  best  agrees  with  night — Come,  civil  night. 
Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black, 
'    And  learn  me  bow  to  lose  a  winning  match, 
Play*d  for  a  pair  of  stainless  maidenhoods : 
Hood  my  unnuum*d  blood  bating  in  my  cheeks 
With  thy  black  mantle ;   till  strange  love,  grown 

bold,: 
Thinks  true  love  acted,  simple  modesty. 
\  Come,  night ! — Come,  Romeo !   come,  thou  day 
in  night; 
3^^  For  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night 
.    Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven*s  back.-^— 
]    Cmae,  gentle  night ;    come,  loving,  black-brow*d 

night, 
I    Give  me  my  Romeo :  and  when  he  shall  die,] 
I  Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  fittle  stars, 
^  And  he  wiU  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine, 
7    That  all  the  world  shall  be  in  love  with  nighty 
^  And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun.—. 
;,  O,  I  have  bought  the  mansion  of  a  love^ 
I ,  But  not  posBess*d  it ;  and  though  I  am  sold^  "^ 
JSot  yet  ei\joy*d :  so  tedious  u  this  day. 
As  is  the  ni^t  before  some  festival  I 
To  an  impatient  child,  that  hath  new  robesy 
i   And  may  not  wear  them.**^ 


We  the  rather  insert  tfaia  passage  here,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  no  doubt  it  has  been  expunged  finom  the 
Family  Shakspeare.  Such  critics  do  not  perceive 
that  the  feelings  of  the  heart  sanctify,  without  dis- 
guisiag,  the  Impulses  of  nature.  Without  lefjneroent 
Ihemaalves,  they  confound  modesty  with  hypocrisy. 
Not  so  the  German  critic,  SehlegaL  Speakiag  of 
<  Romeo  and  Juliet,*  he  says,  *<  It  was  reserved  for 
Shakspeare  to  unite  purity  of  heart  and  the  glow  of 
imagination,  sweetness  and  dignity  of  manners  and 
passionate  violence,  in  one  ideal  picture.**  The  cha* 
racter  is  indeed  one  of  perfect  truth  and  sweetness. 
It  has  nothing  forward,  nothing  coy,  nothing  afiect- 
ed  or  coquettish  about  it ; — it  is  a  pure  effusion  of 
nature.  It  is  as  frank  as  it  is  modest,  for  it  has  no 
thought  that  it  wishes  to  conceal.  It  reposes  in  con* 
scious  innocence  on  the  strength  of  its  a£Eections. 
Its  delicacy  does  not  consist  in  coldness  and  reserve, 
but  in  combining  warmth  of  imagination  and  tender- 
ness of  heart  with  the  most  voluptuous  sensibility. 
Xiove  is  a  gentle  flame  that  rarefies  and  expands  her 
whole  being.  What  an  idea  of  trembling  haste  and 
airy  grace,  borne  upon  the  thoughts  of  love,  does  the 
Friar*s  exclamation  give  of  her,  as  she  approaches  hia 
call  to  be  married — 

*<  Here  comes  the  lady.     Oh,  so  light  of  fbot 
WiU  ne*er  wear  out  the  everiasting  flint: 
A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamer. 
That  idles  in  the  wanton  sununer  air, 
' '  And  yet  not  foil,  so  light  is  vanity.** 

The  tragic  part  of  this  character  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest.  It  is  the  heroic  founded  on  tenderness  and 
delicacy.  Of  this  kind  are  her  resolution  to  follow 
the  Friar*s  advice,  and  the  conflict  in  her  bosom  be- 
tween apprehension  and  love  when  she  comes  to  take 
the  sleeping  potion.  Shakspeare  is  blamed  for  the 
mixture  of  low  characters.  If  this  is  a  deformity,  it 
is  the  source  of  a  thousand  beauties.  One  instance 
is  the  contrast  between  the  guileless  simplicity  of 
JuUet*s  attachment  to  her  first  love,  and  the  conve- 
nient policy  of  the  nurse  in  advbing  her  to  marry 
Paris,  which  excites  such  indignation  in  ber  mistress. 
**  Ancient  damnation  t  oh,  most  wicked  fiend,**  S(c. 

Romeo  is  Hamlet  in  love.  There  is  the  same 
rich  exuberance  of  passion  and  sentiment  in  the  one, 
that  there  is  of  thought  and  sentiment  in  the  other. 
Both  are  absent  and  self-involved,  both  live  out  of 
themselves  in  a  world  of  imagination.  Hamlet  is 
abstracted  from  everything;  Romeo  is  abstracted 
from  everything  bpt  his  love,  and  lost  in  it  His 
<*  firail  thoughts  dally  with  fiiint  surmise,"  and  are 
fashioned  out  of  the  suggestions  of  hope,  '*  the  flat- 
teries of  sleep.**  He  is  himself  only  in  hb  Juliet; 
she  is  his  only  reality,  his  heart*s  true  home  and  idol. 
The  rest  of  the  world  is  to  ,him  a  passing  dream. 
How  finely  is  this  character  pourtra3red  where  he 
recollects  himself  on  seeing  Paris  slain  at  the  tomb 
of  Juliet! 

**  What  said  my  man  when  my  betossed  soul 
Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode  ?    I  think 
He  told  me  Paris  should  have  married  Juliet." 

And  again,  just  before  he  hears  the  sudden  tidings 
ofher  death— < 

<<  If  I  may  trust  the  flattery  of  sleq>y^ 
My  dreams  presage  aome  joyfol  news  at  hand; 
My  bosom*s  lord  sits  lightly  on  his  throne^ 
And  all  this  day  an  unaccusftom*d  spbit 
lifb  me  above  the  ground  with  eheerful  Ihonghli^ 
I  dreamt  my  lady  eame  and  found  me  dead, 
(Strange  dream!  that  gives  a  dead  maoktaeto 
thmk) 

■    Andfareath*d  sneh  life  with  kisses  on  my  lip% 

II  That  I  reviv*d  and  was  an  empeior. 
Ah  me!  how  sweet  is  love  itsdfpo6se8s*4» 
When  but  love*s  shadows  are  so  rich  in  Joy  1**^ 

Rmneo^s  passion  for  Jidiet  is  not  a  first  love :  it 
floooeeds  and  drives  out  lus  passion  for  another  mii- 
tressy  Roai^ne,  as  the  sun  hides  the  stars.  This  is 
peihapa  an  artifice  (not  abaolutely  neeeasary)  to  give 
m  a  higher  o|nnion  of  the  lady,  wfafle  the  first  sibse- 
lute  surrender  of  her  heart  to  him  enhiiyea  the  rlch« 
neii  of  the  prise.     The  eonunencementy  progress^ 


and  ending  of  hb  second  paasian  are  however  conu 
plete  in  themselves,  not  injured,  if  they  are  not  beU 
tered  by  the  first  The  outline  of  the  play  is  takeo 
from  an  ItaHan  novel ;  but  the  dramatic  arrange* 
moot  of  the  different  scenes  between  the  lovers,  thn 
more  than  dramatic  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
story,  the  development  of  the  characters  with  time 
and  circumstances,  just  according  to  the  degree  and 
kind  of  interest  excited,  are  not  inferior  to  the  expres- 
sion of  passion  and  nature.  It  has  been  ingeniously  re« 
marked,  among  other  proofs  of  skill  in  the  contrivance 
of  the  foble,  that  the  improbability  oi  the  main  inci« 
dent  in  the  piece,  the  administering  of  the  sleeping- 
potion,  is  softened  and  obviated  from  the  beginning  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Friar  on  his  first  appearance 
culling  simples  and  descanting  on  their  virtues.  Of 
the  passionate  scenes  in  this  tragedy,  that  between 
the  Friar  and  Romeo  when  he  is  told  of  his  sentence 
of  banishment,  that  between  Juliet  and  the  Nurse 
when  she  hears  of  it,  and  of  the  death  of  her  cousin 
Tybalt  (which  bear  no  proportion  in  her  mind,  when 
passion  after  the  first  shock  of  surprise  throws  its 
weight  into  the  scale  of  her  aflections)  end  the  last 
aoene  at  the  tomb,  are  among  the  most  natural  and 
overpowering.  In  all  of  these  it  is  not  merely  the 
fbroe  of  any  one  passion  that  is  given*  but  the  slight- 
est and  most  unlooked-for  transitioaa  from  one  to 
another,  the  nungling  currents  of  every  diffesent 
fsaling  rising  up  and  prevailing  in  turn,  ewayed  by 
the  master-mind  of  the  poety  as  the  waves  undulate 
beneath  the  gti<Hng  atonn.  Thus  when  Juliet  hae 
h^  her  complaints  encouraged  the  Nurse  to  aay^ 
«*  Shaaoe  come  to  Romao^**  she  instaaUy  repela  tiie 
wish,  which  she  had  herself  occasioned,  by  anawer- 
ing— 

**  Blistered  be  diy  toogee 

For  such  a  wish,  he  was  not  bom  to  shaaM. 

Upon  hb  brow  shame  b  asbaaoed  te  sity 

For  'tb  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  erown^ 

Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earthi 

O,  what  a  beast  was  I  to  chide  him  so  ? 
Numsx.  Wifi  you  speak  well  of  him  that  kiU*d 

your  cousin? 
JcLUT.    Shall  I  speak  ill  of  him  that  m  my 
hosband? 

Ah,  my  poor  lord,  what  tongiie  shaU^BBooih  thy 
name^ 

When  I,  thy  tiiree-honrs^  wikf  have  mangled  it?* 

And  then  follows,  on  the  neck  of  her  remorse  and 
returning  fondness,  that  wish  treading  almost  on 
the  brink  of  impiety,  but  still  held  back  by  the 
strength  of  her  devotion  to  her  lord,  that  <*  fother» 
mother,  nay,  or  both  were  dead,**  rather  than 
Romeo  banished.  If  she  requires  any  other  ex- 
cuse, it  b  in  the  manner  in  which  Romeo  ecfaoet 
her  frantic  grief  and  disappointment  in  the  next 
scene  at  being  banbhed  from  her. — Perhaps  one  at 
the  finest  pieces  of  acting  that  ever  was  witnessed 
on  the  stage,  b  Mr  Kean*s  manner  of  doing  thb 
scene  and  hb  I  repetition  of  the  word  Baniihed,  He 
treads  dose  indeed  upon  the  genius  of  hb  author.  4 

A  passage  which  thb  celebrated  actor  and  able 
commentator  on  Shakspeare  (actors  are  the  best 
conunentators  on  the  poets}  did  not  give  with  e^ial 
truth  or  force  of  feeling  was  the  one  which  Romeo 
makea  at  the  tomb  of  Juliet,  before  he  drinks  the 


'<  Let  me  peruse  thb  i 

Mercutio*s  kinsman  !  noble  county  Parb  I 
^  What  said  my  man,  when  my  betossed  soul 

Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode!  I  think. 

He  told  me,  Paris  should  have  married  Juliet ! 

Said  he  not  so?  or  did  I  dream  it  so? 
^    Oram  I  madyhcarii^  him  talk  of  Juliet, 

To  think  it  waa  so  ?—0,  give  me  thy  hand»  Z 
;   One  writ  with  me  in  aour  misfortune's  book  1 

I*n  bury  thee  in  a  triumphant  grave—  ., 

For  h«3e  lies  Juliet 

O,  my  love!  my  wife! 
Death  that  hathaiMk*d  the  honey  of  thy  breath. 
Hath  had  no  ^ower  yat  upon  thy  beauty  ; 
Thou  art  npteooqoer'd;  beau^*s  ensiign  yet 
la  oiinMa  in  tl^  lir%  and  in  tbgr  filMak% 
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^    And  DeBlli*«  paU  flag  to  «ot  adrMiMd  ther*.— 
Tybalt,  Ij'il  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  sheet? 
O,  what  more  fiiTour  ean  I  do  to  thee, 
-    Thm  with  that  hand  that  eut  thy  youth  In  twai% 
;   To  annder  his  Aat  was  thine  enemy  ? 
Forgire  me»  oouain  I  Ah,  dear  Juliet, 

*  Why  art  then  yet  so  idr  !  I  will  belieTO 
That  unsubstantial  death  ia  amoroua ; 
And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monster  keepa 
Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour. 
For  fear  of  that,  I  wUl  stay  stUl  with  thee ; 

,     And  never  from  this  palaee  of  dim  night 
Depart  again :  here,  here  will  I  remain 
With  worms  that  are  thy  chamber-maids ;  oh,  here 

.-    Will  I  set  up  my  enrerlasting  rest ; 

'    And  shake  the  yoke  of  ioauspieious  stars 

From  this  world-wearied  flesh.— Eyes,  look  your 

last! 
Arms,  take  your  last  embraoe  I  and  lips,  oh  yoa 
The  doon  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kisa 

,    A  dateless  bargain  lo  engrossing  death  I— 
Come,  bitter  oonduet,  come  unsavoury  guide ! 
Thou  desperate  pilot,  now  at  onee  run  on 
The  dashing  rocks  my  sen  sick  weary  bark ! 
Here*stomylove!~.[/>WiiAs.]  O,  true  apothecary  t 
Thy  drugs  are  quick. — Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die." 

The  lines  in  this  speech  desoribbg  the  loveliness 
of  Juliet,  who  is  si^posed  to  be  dead,  have  been 
oompared  to  those  in  which  it  is  said  of  Cleopatra 
after  her  death,  that  she  looked  •*  as  she  would  take 
another  Antony  in  her  strong  toil  of  grace  ;**  and  a 
question  has  been  started  which  is  the  finest,  that- wo 
do  not  pretend  to  decide.  We  can  more  easily 
decide  between  Shakspeare  and  any  other  author, 
than  between  him  and  himself. — Shall  we  quote  any 
more  passages  to  show  his  genius  or  the  beauty  of 

*  Romeo  and  Juliet  ?*  At  that  rate,  we  might  quote 
the  whole.  The  late  Mr  Sheridan,  on  being  shown 
a  volume  of  the  '  Beauties  of  Shakspeare,*  very  pro- 
perly asked — «* But  where  are  the  other  eleven?** 
The  character  of  Meroutio  in  this  play  is  one  of  the 
most  mercurial  and  spirited  of  the  productions  of 
8hakspeare*s  comic  muse. 


OH   nn  OBATHS  OF   80IIB  IU.U8- 
TmiOOS  PBS80M8  OF  AVTIQUITT. 

fAn  Abridgmeni,  with  whkk  a  Corr§§pondeni  katjk- 

voured  us,  f¥om  '  Sir  Hemry  Htdfhrd^  Ettayt.*} 
Stlla,  the  dictator,  died  by  the  rupture  of  an  inter- 
nal abscess,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage.  He  had,  It 
aeems,  set  his  heart  upon  the  restoration  of  the  capi- 
tol,  and  upon  its  dedication,  by  a  certain  day.  But  a 
messenger  brought  him  intelligence  that  the  re- 
sources be  expected  for  this  purpose  were  not  forth- 
coming; on  which  he  gave  way  to  his  unbridled 
passion,  vomited  a  laige  quantity  of  blood,  passed  a 
tnght  of  great  distress,  and  died  on  the  following 
morning.  The  expressions  of  Valerius  Mazimus 
are  very  forcible.  *<  He  vomited  up  his  life,  min- 
gled with  blood  and  threats  ;**  so  that,  as  he  after- 
wards says,  **it  was  doubtful  whether  Sylla  or 
6ylla*s  wrath  should  flrst  come  to  an  end.** 

Crassus,  the  eminent  Roman  orator  and  friend  of 
Cicero^  died  of  a  pkuruy.  He  had  been  speaking 
with  great  animation  and  effect  in  the  Senate,  when  he 
was  seized  with  a  pain  in  his  side,  and  broke  Out  into  a 
profuse  perspiration.  On  going  home  he  had  a  shiver- 
ing fit,  followed  by  fover.  The  pain  in  the  skie  still 
•ontinued,  and  be  died  on  the  7th  day  of  the  diseaae. 
The  terms  of  deep  sorrow  in  which  Cicero  laments  so 
feelingly  and  so  beautifully  the  loss  of  this  eminent 
man,  may  justify  the  regret  of  physicians,  even  at 
this  distant  period,  that  it  has  not  been  transmitted 
down  to  them  what  resoaroes  of  oar  art  were 
reMirted  fo-ia  order  to  save  a  life  so  valuable  te  his 
country*  Thus  much,  however^  we  do  know,  that 
Celsus,  who  lived  not  many  years  afterwards,  sug- 
gests the  proper  treatment  of  a  pleurisy,  by  bleeding, 
cupping,  and  blistering ;  all  the  expedients,  in  foot, 
-which  we  use  at  this  era  of  Improvement  in  die  art 
of  medicine.  We  may  rest  assured,  therefore,  that 
nothing  was  left  undone  to  save  this  distinguished 
person;  and  that  the  regret  of  his  firiends  was  not 


aggravated,  nor  their  grief  rendered  more  poignant, 
by  any  consideration  of  that  kind. 

Socrates  was  put  to  death  by  the  common  mode 
at  Athens,  of  despatching  persons  capitally  convicted, 
that  is,  by  a  narcotic  poison.  But  as  neither  Xeno- 
phon  nor  PUito  mentions  the  precise  poiM>n  which 
was  employed,  we  are  left  to  conjecture  what  it  was 
by  our  knowledge  of  what  narcotics  the  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with,  or  employed  at  that  time.  They 
knew,  amongst  others,  the  Aamittt  the  Black 
Poppy,  the  ffyoeyamust  and  Hemlock^^  Dion,  the 
fother  of  Dbnysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who  was 
Intimately  acquainted  with  Plato,  and  a  contem- 
porary of  Socrates,  was  poisoned  by  hemlock ;  and 
Plutarch  says  that  Phocion  drank  the  conium 
(hemlock).  This,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  was 
always  fresh  pounded  for  the  occasion ;  and  we  learn, 
from  Theophrastus,  that  the  whole  plant  was  usually 
pounded  together,  but  that  the  Chians  pealed  off  the 
outer  rind,  as  occasioning  pain,  and  that  then,  having 
bruised  the  other  part  and  put  it  in  water,  they 
drank  the  infusion,  and  found  it  to  cause  an  easy 
death.  Whatever  the  poison  was,  it  must  have  been 
one  of  weak  and  tardy  operation ;  for  the  execu- 
tioner told  Socrates,  that  it  would  prevent  ite  effect, 
if  he  entered  into  earnest  dispute,  and  that  it  was 
sometimes  necessary  to  repeat  the  dose  three  or  fbur 
times.  After  a  while,  the  philosopher  is  described 
as  having  Mi  a  weight  in  his  legs,  as  if  he  had  been 
Intoxicated.  The  effect  of  the  drug  grew  stronger, 
and  made  him,  at  length,  so  insensible  to  pain,  that  he 
did  not  feel  when  his  foot  was  pinched.  The  ex- 
tremities grew  ooldf^-be  was  eonvuhed,  and  expired. 

But  what  was  the  poiaon*eontained  ia  that  «  ring, 
Ihe  avenger  of  Canaa»,  and    the   vetributor  for  so 
moch  Mood,**  by  which  Hannibal  destroyed  himself? 
Although  the  Carthaginians  were  a  mush  more  cisi- 
lind  people  than  their  enemies,  the  Romans  (who 
happen  to  be  their  historians)  are  willing  to  allov,  it 
would  be  too  much  te  suppoae  them  aoqualoted  with 
the  inventbns  of  modern  chemistry,  and'the  poison 
was  most  probably  the  Inspisaatad  juice  of  aoma 
deleterious  vegetable.     Mr  Hatehett  oonjoctiires  that 
It  auiy  have  been  derived  ftom  the  Euphorbia  oftij 
nails,  which  is  a  native  of  Afirioa.     As  to  the  report 
of  Hannibal's   having  been  poisoned  by  drinking 
bnlloek's  Mood,  which  is  aseationed  by  Philaroh,  It 
anust  be  a  foble,  as  was  diat  also  of  the  daath  af 
Hiemistocles,  by  drmkiag  a  simUar  dmught,  for  the 
blood  of  that  animal  is  not  poiaoneus.     An  aoeom- 
pJished  nobleman  told  me  that  he  was  present  at  cms 
of  the  bull-flgfate  at  Madrid,  when  a  person  ruabed 
from  the  crowd,  and  having  made  his  way  to  the 
bull,  which  the  matador  had  just  stricken,  caught 
the  blood,  as  it  flowed  from  the  wound,  in  a  goblet, 
and  drank  it  off  before  the  assembly.      On  inquiring 
into  the  object  which  the  poor  Spaniard  had  in  view, 
it  appeared  that  the  blood  of  a  bull  just  slain  was  a 
popular  remedy  for  consumptive  symptoms.      The 
poison  wiih  which  Nero  destroyed  Britaonicus  was 
probably  the  laurel  water.     Tacitus  states  that,  when 
Nero  had  determined  to  de^atch  the  ill-fated  youth, 
he  sent  for  Locusta,  a  convicted  female  prisoner, 
who  had  been  pardoned,  and  was  kept  for  state  pur- 
poses, and  ordered  her  to  prepare  a  poison   which 
should  produce  its    effect  immediately. .     JjOcusUl 
prepared  one  which  killed  a  goat  in  five  hours.    This 
would  not  serve  the   tyrants  purpose — he  ordered 
her  to  provide  a  more  speedy  instrument,  to  prepare 
it    in    his    own    chamber,    and    in    his    presence. 
Hie  boiling  began,  and  was  urged  to  the  effectual 
moment,  in  proof  of  which  it  was  tried  on  a  hog, 
and  the  animal  was  killed  by  it  Immediately.     Din- 
ner is  served.     The  young  members  of  the  Imperial 
fomily  are  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  table ;  the  Em- 
peror and  his  guests  reclining  on  their  sides.     The 
unhappy  youth    calls  for    water — the  prapgusutor 
tastes,  and  then  serves  it.     It  i%  too  hot.     Some  of 
it  b  poured  off,  and  the  glass  is  filled  up  with  a  fluid 
resembling  water — ^but  this  contains  the  poison.  Tha 
young  man  drinks  it,  and  is  seised  instontly  with  an 
epileptic  fit,  in  which  he  expires.     He  is  buried  tha 
same  night     There  is  a  great  similarity  in  several 
points  between  this  case  and  that  of  Sir  TheodDsiui 


Boughton,  who  was  poisoned  by  Captain  Donellan, 
with  laurel  water,  in  1780.  In  both  there  was  tha 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  murderer  to  pass  off  tha 
insensibility  caused  by  the  drug  for  an  epileptic  fit ; 
and  In  both  there  was  an  extraor^feiary  Kvidaass  of 
countenance  in  the  victim.  I  remember  to  have  seen 
the  fiice  of  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton,  when  tfie 
corpse  had  been  disinterred,  in  order  to  be  examiBed 
for  the  satisfiiction  of  the  Coreaer^  jury,  and  ite 
colour  resembled  that  of  a  pickled  walnut. 

Alexander  the  Great  was  said  to  have  been  poi- 
soned ;  but  Arrian,  who  has  written  the  best  apsovnt 
of  his  death,  though  he  mentions  that  such  a  report 
had  prevailed,  gives  a  rational  aooount  of  his  illneas^ 
and  of  the  buUetint  which  were  Issued  respeeting  it» 
the  most  ancient  series  of  bulletins  on  record.  The 
story  goes,  that  the  poison  was  of  so  subtle  a  Batufa» 
that  no  vessel  of  metel  could  hold  it,  and  that  aoeoid- 
Ingly  It  was  carried  In  the  hoof  of  a  mi^  But  liilt 
Is  a  mistake  arising  fVom  the  double  meaning  of  the 
Greek  word  omyx,  which  signlfles  either  the  onyx,  a 
precious  stone,  or  a  hoot  The  foot  i%  that  Aleouui- 
der  died  of  a  remitteat  lever,  whiA  ha  caught  ia  the 
marshes  of  Babylon. 

Arrian,  after  detaUiag  the  daily  progrem  of  Aks- 
ander^  last  Illness,  gives  a  beautiftil  povtraitaraof 
the  character  of  that  great  man,  whoae  spirit  aad 
energy,  msRsifested  in  the  conquest  of  so  Urge  an  ei- 
tent  of  country,  were  AiUy  equalled  by  his  wisdom 
in  controlling  and  attaehing  to  his  govemmant  the 
nations  which  he  had  subdued.  Of  the  merit  of  his 
system  of  policy  of  intermarrying  his  woaadbd 
soldiers  with  the  females  of  the  conquered  ooimtrtai^ 
and  of  appointing  Maeedoaian  oflloera  to  oemmand 
the  native  troops,  what  stronger  proofii  can  be  givaa, 
than  that  the  experience-  of  noore  than  two  thousaad 
years  has  added  nothing  to  what  his  Instiaetiva  dis- 
cernment had  already  suggested  to  him,  that  hia  suc- 
cessors were  teught,  by  what  he  had  done,  to  fiMiad 
and  to  govern  kingdoms ;  and  that  the  eflleien^  af 
the  British  army  in  India,  to  keep  In  saljection 
nearly  one  hundred  milHoas  of  the  inhid>itante  of 
that  vast  country,  is  at  this  moment  maintained  by 
the  very  same  measures  which  Alexander  devised  and 
aarried  into  execution? 


OXr   THS   OtPBIDS 

^  Ths  wonderful  begete  not  wonder  when 
Familiarised,  and  so  do  we  behold 
A  race  apart  among  the  sons  of  men. 

What  are  they  ?  fost  from  sunny  lands  of  gold^ 
Hath  swart  Bengala  on  their  hearte  a  hold  ? 
,    Or,  scattered  through  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Are  they  a  particle  of  £g3i>t  old, 
J^  Stricken  of  prophesy?  or  claim  they  birth 
With  they  which  had  a  God  to  lead  them  forth, 

And  made  the  waves  an  avenue  ?  Who  know  ? 
They  are  among  the  mysteries  of  worth. 
To  humble  us  to  wisdom,  for  they  show 
How  liule  is  the  knowledge  that  we  boast. 
And  thence  ^duce  a  fiuth  where  thought  is  losb 

;g.  B.  L 
•»•  It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted,  we  b^eve, 
that  the  Giprieseome  from  Hindoessn.  The  eobjee- 
ture  is,  that  they  expatriated  theaiselvee  during  tlM 
irruption  of  one  of  Its  oonquerors.  Orellmann,  a 
Germaa  a^iter  (of  whoee  work  on  them  there  la  a 
translation)  has  quite  proved  this  origin,  in  oar  opf- 
aion,  by  hiseorapariaon  of  the  Gipey  and  Hindoetanea 
languages,— fiu>  more  eenohisive  thaa  sooh^aigaauBli 
an  wont  to  be.— Ea^  * 


VASSAoa  nr  anaasrasaa  ooaaacnn- 
«*  VavUiny  ambition  that  oVrleaps  iM^," 
should  be  **  its  seflL**  SiO  Is  aaddU  in  Spenser  and  else* 
where,  from  the  Latin  and  Itelian.  This  emenda* 
tion  was  shown  to  the  late  Mr  Haslitt,  an  acute  mas 
at  least,  who  expressed  his  conviction  that  it  was  the 
right  reading,  and  added  somewhat  more  in  approba- 
tion of  it — IfiMdorU  SxaminaHcn  of  WUUam  Skai2 
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mm  A&T8. 

JBMbUhn  of  th$  SocUijf  of  BrkUk  ArH&U  tn  S^ffi)lk 

Tbe  Exhibition  ihii  season  eompnies  few  worki  of 
the  higher  olatset  of  painting,  but  we  think  it  shews 
an  adranee  upon  former  years ;  the  number  of  pio- 
tares  positively  bad  being  much  reduced.     The  hi*, 
torieal  pictures  are  few,  and,  with  one  exception* 
oonUin  little  worth  remark;  the  narrative  pieces  are 
few;  the  portraiu  are  in  greater  number,  but  not 
aiany  of  them  good.     The  strength  of  the  collec- 
tion lies  among  iu  Undscapes,  which  are  numerous ; 
they  are  chiefly  drawn  firom  native  scenery,  and  the 
best  of  them  are  of  this  number.     Having  premised 
these  general  observations,  we  will  quote  a  few  of 
the  pictures  that  pleased  us  best.    « The  Haarlem 
Me»— Moonlight'  (10),  G.  Balmer,  a  very  clever 
|»cture;  the  brilliant  moon,  the  pale  neutral  tint  of 
die  distanoet  the  half-developed  colours  of  the  (ore- 
ground,  the  long,  frequent,  uncertain  shadows,  are 
hi  the  tn»  spirit  of  nature  and  beauty.    *  Ancient 
Puleolt,  in  the  Bay  of  Baias,  with  the  Landing  of 
Saint  Paul'  (181),  W.  Linton,  is  rich  and  shewy 
In  colouring,  but  flimsy  and  unreal  in  substance; 
it  IS  rather  like  a  vision  than  a  reality,  but  has 
ioareely  grandeur   enough    to   seem  supematuraL 
*  A  Monk  reading  a  Tomb-stone'  (18),  T.  Roods, 
is  A  dever  piece  of  effect,  but  no  more.     The  lamp 
burning  before  a  shrine  in  the  back-ground  looks 
like  A  Uving  flame.     <  Village  Festival*  (20),  W. 
Shayer,  is  a  lively  scene;  but  the  best  part  is  the 
roof  of  the  house  and  the  boughs  overhanging  it,  the 
cflfoet  of  which  is  so  real,  that  one  ezpecto  to  see  the 
tf«e  move,  or  a  bird  alight  on  the  tiles.     <  Near 
Totnes,  Devon'  (148),   F.  W.  Watts,  is  a  lovely 
ioene,  and  very  tastefully  painted.     <  The  Reprieve, 
from*  a  SpanUh   Romance'  (53),  J.   R.  Herbert, 
wanU  a  line  or  two  of  explanation  in  the  catalogue ; 
the  girl  is  painted  with  great  feeling  and  delicacy ; 
the  free  is  from  you,  and  yet  the  little  glimpse  one 
catches  of  the  features,  suffices  to  suggest  a  lovely 
onOk     There  is  a  little  appearance  of  weakness  in  the 
expression  of  the  knight  to  whom  she  is  kneeling, 
which  the  story  may  warrant|  or  even  require;  but 
of  this  the  catalogue  leaves  us  in  ignorance.     <  Scene 
in  Devonshire'  (75),  F.  R.  Lee,  is  a  deep  and  leafy 
nook,  such  as  England  is  richer  in  than  any  other  . 
eountry,— cool,  verdant,  fertile,  sequestered.     It  is 
painted  with  a  proper  relish  for  its  tranquillity  and 
sweetness.      *  Cassandra  predicting  the  Murder  of 
Agamemnon  on  his  arrival,  after  ten  years'  absence,  at 
Myoenas,  painted  for  the  Duke  of  Sutherland ;  the 
bead  of  Cassandra  from  the  Hon.   Mrs  C.  Norton ' 
(149),   B.   R.   Haydon.      Agamemnon,    returning 
from  the  siege  of  Troy,  among  his  share  of  the  spoils, 
brought  home  Cassandra,  who  had  swindled  Apollo 
out  of  the  gift  of  prophecy,  a  gift  spoiled  in  the 
making,  and  saddled  with  the  incredulity  of  the 
hearers.      Cassandra,  arriving  at  the  house  [of  the 
King  of  Kings,  denounces  it  as    the  future  scene 
of  his    murder.      This  .is  the  point  of  time  Mr 
Haydon  has  chosen.     The  drawing  is  worthy  of  his 
reputation ;  and  the  colouring,  though  perhaps  not 
quite  natural,  is  solid  and  effective.     But  as  a  de- 
.sign,  does  not  the  picture  want  unity  ?     The  figures 
appear  to  us  a  little  too  much  like  separate  studies 
for  the  characters.     Cassandra  raves,   Agamemnon 
looks  unconscious,  iBgisthus  grasps  his  dagger,  Cly- 
.  teikinestra  holds  her  husband  with  one  hand  and  her 
paramour  with  the  other,  Orestes  is  panic-struck— 
all  the  figures  are  busy  in  their  allotted  parts ;  but 
they  seem  to  pay  no  regard  to  one  another;  they 
neither  look  at  nor  from  each  other,  but  each  ap- 
pears intent  solely  upon  the  due  performance  of  his 
own  duty,  like  actors  at  a  rehearsal*     The  effect  of 
all  this  is,  that  one  is  struck  with  the  prodigious 
energy  and  effort  in  detail,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
'effect  in  the  whole.     The  individuals  are  full  of  in* 
tention,  yet  the  total  is  not  in  earnest.    The  point 
worthiest  of  admiration,  we  think,  is  the    horror- 
struck  and  understanding  look  of  the  horses,  par- 
ticularly of  one  of  them,  who  seems  absolutely  inbah^ 
ing  what  the   prophetess   utters.     The   subject    it 
injured  by  want  of  spaee. 


OOXaUMBUB; 

As  once,  to  him  who  his  adventurous  keel 

Urged  through  Atlantic  waves,  (a  man,  I  ween. 

Full  rich  in  eridence  of  things  unseen. 

Which  .to  his  soaring  reason  made  appeal!) 

The  wished-for  continent  did  itself  revea!l. 

Not  by  its  towering  hills,  or  groves  of  green,-^ 

For  still  an  ocean  wide  did  intervene  ;— 

But  odours  on  his  senses  'gan  to  steal, 

Wafted  from  the  new  world,  more  sweet  than  aught 

In  that  he  left  behind ;  and  now  he  felt. 

With  what  delight !  that  he  on  truth  had  built  :— 

So,  he  who  long  his  heavenward  course  hath  held. 

Finds,  as  he  nears  the  port,  his  voyage  fought 

With  sweetest  fense  of  things  yet  unbeheld  ! 

A    RlADXK. 


TABX.B   TAIJK. 

Self-conceit  and  malice  are  needed  to  discover  or 
to  imagine  fiiults,  and  it  is  much  easier  for  an  ill- 
natured  man  than  for  a  good-natured  man  to  be 
smart  and  witty. — Sharp* t  Eaayi. 

STEAKGE    ElCOaO. 

I  remember  having  seen  the  heart  of  one  that  was 
bowelled,  as  suffering  for  high  treason,  that  being 
cast  into  the  fire  leaped,  at  first,  at  least  a  foot  and 
half  in  height,  and  after  by  degrees  lower  and  lower, 
for  the  space,  as  I  remember,  of  seven  or  eight  min- 
utes.— Bacon  <m  Life  and  Death,  % 

SULTAN  KAHOMKD. 

It  is  a  fact  but  little  known,  that  most  of  the  Asi- 
atic princes  possess  a  trade ;  the  great  Arungzeb  was 
a  cap  maker,  and  sold  his  caps  to  such  advantage  on 
those  ninth-day  fifurs,  that  his  funeral  expenses  were 
by  his  own  express  command  defirayed  from  the 
privy  purse,  the  accumulation  of  his  personal  labour. 
A  delightful  anecdote  is  recorded  of  the  Ghliss  King 
Mahomed,  whose  profession  was  literary,  and  who 
obtained  good  prices  from  his  Omrahs  for  his  spe- 
ehnens  of  caligraphy.  While  engaged  in  transcrib- 
ing one  of  the  Persian  poets,  a  professed  eeholar, 
who,  with  others,  attended  the  oonversasione,  sug- 
gested an  emendation,  which  was  instantly  attended 
to,  and  the  supposed  error  amended.  When  the 
Moolah  was  gone,  the  Monarch  erased  the  emenda- 
tion and  re-inserted  the  passage.  An  Omrah  had 
observed  and  questioned  the  action,  to  which  the 
King  replied:  « It  was  better  to  make  a  blot  in  a 
manuscript,  than  wound  the  vanity  of  a  humble 
scholar." —  TbeTt  AntiquUiu  of  R^ahttOH. 

naAXATIC   rASSAOK  BXTWXKN  A   CALITH  AKD  A    >^ 
PEASANT. 

The  Khalif  Al  Mohdi  being  one  day  engaged  in  a 

hunting  match,  strayed  from  his  attendants,  and, 

being  pressed  with  hunger  and  thirst,  was  obliged  to 

betake  himself  to  an  Arab's  tent,  in  order  to  meet 

with  some  refreshment     The  poor  man  immediately 

brought  out  his  coarse  brown  bread  and  a  pot  of 

milk.     Al  Mohdi  asked  him  if  he  had  nothing  else 

to  give  him ;  upon  which  the^Arab  went  directly  to 

fetch  a  jug  of  wine,  and  presented  it  to  him.     After 

the  Khalif  had  drunk  a  good  draught,  he  demanded 

of  the  Arab  whether  he  did  not  know  him  ?    The 

other  having  answered  that  he  did  not ;  *<  I  would 

have  you  know  then  (replied  Al  Mohdi),  that  I  am 

one  of  the  principal  Lords  of  the  KhaliTs  court." 

After  he  had  token  another  draught,  he  put  the  same 

question   to  the  Arab  as  before;    who  answering^ 

*<  Have  I  not  already  told  you  that  I  know  you  not?" 

Al  Mohdi  returned,  <<  I  am  a  much  greater  person 

than  I  have  made  you  believe."     Then  he  drank 

again,  and  asked  bis  host  the  third  time,  whether^he 

did  not  know  him?  to  which  the  other  replied,  ^that 

he  might  depend  upon  the  truth  of  the  answer  he 

had  already  given  him."    **  I  am,  then  (said  Al 

Mohdi),  the*Khali^  before  whom  all  the  world  proa- 

trate  themselves."    The  Arab  no  sooner  heard  those 

words,  than  he  carried  off  the  pitcher,  and  would  not 

suffer  his  guest  to  drink  any  more.     Al  Mohdi  being 

.surprised  at  his  behaviour,  asked  him  why  he  took 

away  his  wine?    The  Arab  replied,  «  Because  I  am 

afraid  that,  if  you  take  a  fourth  draught,  you  will 


telLme  you  are  the  Prophet  Mohammed  |  and  if  by 
chance  a  fifth,  that  you  are  God  Almighty  himselt" 
This  gentle  rebuke  so  pleased  the  Khalif  that  he 
could  not  forbear  laughing  ;*and,  being  soon  r^olned 
by  his  people,  he^ordered  a'purse  of  silver  and  a  fine 
vest  to  be  given  the  poor  man,  who  bad  entertained 
him  in  so  hospitable  a 'manner.  The  Arab,  in  a 
tranqjort  of  joy  for  the  good  fortune  he^had  met  with, 
exclaimed,  **  1  shall  henceforth  take  you  for  what  you 
pretend  to  be,  even  though  you  should  make  yourself 
two  or  three  times  more  considerable  than  you  have 
done."— CAnMrso/  HUUtrjf. 

A   PLEASANT  FATRSE  ! 

Proud,  sOent,  morose,  the  Comte  de  Chateau: 
briand's  whole  life  (father  of  the  celebrated  FVench 
writer  now  living)  had  been  spent  in  eflforts  to  raise 
the  fidlen  fortunes  of  his  family — efforto  which  had 
uniformly  terminated  in  vexation  and  disappohitment. 
He  is  described  as  tall,  with  a  severe  and  marked 
countenance,  aquiline  nose,  thin  'and  pale  lips,  and 
eyes  deep  set  and  grey,  like  those  of  a  lion  or  those 
of  the  ancient  barbarians  (<*aux  yeur  enforce  et 
glauques,  comme  ceux  des  lions,  ou  des  anciens 
barbares"),  and  his  eye-balls  glowing  like  a  ball  of 
fire  upon  the  least  excitement 

•"  «  And  oft  in  sudden  mood,  for  many  a  day,  1 
From  all  communion  he  would  start  away ; 
And  then  his  rarely  called  attendants  said. 
Through  night'sjong  hours  would  sound  bis  hcavy^ 

tread. 
O'er  the  dark  gallery,  where  his  fethers  frowned  JJ 
In  rude  but  antique  protraitore  around." 

With  the  advance  of  age  the  disposition  of  the 
dreaded  fether  became  gradually  more  taciturn  and 
unsociable ;  he  never  went  out  but  once  a  year,  and 
that  was  at  Easter,  to  attend  mass  at  the  parish 
church  of  Combouiig.  He  made  the  solitude  around 
him  still  more  solitary ;  his  family  and  servants  he 
di^ersed  in  the  four  turrets  of  the  chateau.  .^  In  the 
autumn  evenings,  wrapt  in  a  dressing-gown  of  white 
rateen,  with  a  large  night-cap,  of  the  same  colour, 
on  his  head,  he  strode  across  the  immense  Malott; 
if  his  wife,  with  her  two  children,  the  chevalier  and 
hb  sbter,  all  three  seated  motionless  by  the  fire-aide, 
ventured  to  exchange  a  few  words,  a  severe  que 
dU-^mf  uttered  in  passing,  instantly  silenced  the 
rash  attempt,  and  not  another  word  was  heard  until 
the  stroke  of  ten  suddenly  arrested  his  march,  and 
sent  him  to  his  place  of  repoaa.  His  retirement  was 
a  signal  for  an  immediate  explosion  of  words  and 
hilarity. — Cochrant^i  Foreign  Quarterfy  Beview. 

TO  COBBBSPONDBNTS. 

Tax  sonnet  addressed  to  Mr  Heraud  on  his  '  De- 
scent into  Hdl,'  shall  appear  in  a  week  or  two. 

We  were  much  pleased  at  receiving  the  book  and 
letter  from  Greenock,  as  the  writer  will  see. 

The  feulufinding  of  our  Correspondent  who  sent  ua 
the  Poem  by  Fanshawe,  is  as  good  as  praises  from 
most  men.  It  shall  have  our  due  attention.  So 
shall  the  pamphlet  sent  us  from  Newcastle. 

The  «  Good  Man's  Prayer '  next  week.    Also  ZJ^Z. 

ExtracU  from  the  articles  of  Mr  Lamb  are  again 
unavoidably  delayed. 

Lascaeis  in  our  next,  and  the  epijjrams  from 
Ptolemy  the  week  afker.  We  extend  our  gold  as 
much  as  possible*  to  secure  successive  value  to  our 
numbers. 

The  rest  of  our  correspondents  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  excuse  us  till  next  wedt. 

In  the  sonnet  of  the  week  before  last,  addressed  to 
F.  M.  W.r— for  "either"  in  the  thurd  line,  read 
« rather,"  and  instead  of  «  For  "  in  the  ninth  Hoc, 
read  •*  Nor." 

Loedon:  Published  by  H.  Hoopee.  PsU  Msll  Bait,  sn^ 
aoppUed  to  Country  Agents  by  C.  Kniobt,  Ud^u^****- 
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ORITI0I8M   Olf   PBMALB   BBAUTT. 

{As  it  is  part  of  tbo  Editor's  plan  to  have  no  re- 
serres  with  the  Reader,  he  has  to  inform  him  that 
the  following  were  among  a  set  of  papers  contributed 
by  htm*  some  years  ago,  to  the  *  New  Monthly  Ma- 
gaaine,'  the  proprietor  of  which  has  kindly  given  him 
Ubertj  to  republish  them.  They  are  written  in  the 
first  person,  from  having  been  contributed  under  an 
assumed  character.] 

CmmctsM,  lor  the  most  part,  is  so  partial,  splenetie* 
and  pedantic,  and  has  such  little  right  to  speak  of 
what  it  undertakes  to  censure^  that  the  words  «  criti- 
etam  on  beauty**  sound  almost  as  iH,  as  if  a  man  were 
to  announce  something  unpleasant  upon  something 

And,  eertainlj.  as  criticism,  according  to  its  general 
practice^  consists  in  an  endeavour  to  tet  the  art  above 
ita  betters,  and  to  render  genius  amenable  to  want  of 
genius,  (particularly  in  those  matters  which,  by  con- 
stituting the  very  esMnce  of  it,  are  the  least  felt  by 
the  men  of  line  and  rule,)  so  critics  are  bound  by 
their  trade  to  object  to  the  very  pleasantest  things. 
Delight,  not  being  their  business,  puts  them  out  of 
conceit  The  first  reviewer  was  Momus,  who  found 
fSuilt  with  the  Goddess  of  Beauty. 

I  have  sometimes  fiiacied  a  review  set  up  by  this 
anti 'divinity,  in  Heaven.  It  would  appear,  by  late 
discoveries  in  the  history  of  the  globe^  that,  as  one 
species  of  production  has  become  extinct,  so  new  ones 
may  have  come  into  being.  Now,  imagine  the  gods 
occasionally  putting  forth  some  new  work,  which  is 
criticised  in  the  *  Olympian  Review.*  Chloris,  the 
goddess  of  fbwers,  for  instance,  makes  a  sweet- 
briar:— 

**  The  Sweet- Briar,  a  new  bush,  by  Chloris,  God- 
dess of  Flowers.     Rain  and  Sun,  4104. 

**  This  is  another  hasty  production  of  a  lady,  whom 
we  are  anxious  to  meet  with  a  more  satisfied  faee. 
Really,  we  must  say,  that  she  tires  us.  The  other 
day  we  had  the  ptaA.  It  is  not  more  than  a  year 
ago,  that  she  flamed  upon  us  with  the  Asorte-eoss 
(pretty  names  these)  i  then  we  were  all  to  be  sunk 
into  a  bed  of  luxury' and  red  leaves  by  the  torn ;  and 
now,  ecc«  Uemm  lUtinot  comes  a  new  edition  of  (be 
same  effeminate  production,  altered  but  not  amended, 
and  made  careless,  confused,  and  full  of  harsh  points; 
which  the  fair  author,  we  suppose,  takesft>r  a  dashing 
variety!  Why  does  she  not  consult  her  friends? 
Why  must  we  be  forced  to  think  that  she  mistakes 
her  talents,  and  that  she  had  better  confine  herself  to 
the  production  of  daisies  and  dandelions  ?  Even  the 
roHt  which  has  been  so  much  cried  up  in  certain 
<|uarters,  was  not  original.  It  was  clearly  suggest- 
ed by  that  useful  production  of  an  orthodox  friend  of 
oursr-the  coUope/  which  has  occasioned  it  to  be 
pretty  generally  called  the  €abbap§^ro»e.  The  fi^e<- 
hriar,  therefore,  is  imitation  upon  imitation,  erambt 
(literally)  bit  coda ;  a  thing  not  to  be  endured.  To 
say  the  truth,  wliioh  we  wish  to  do  with  great  ten- 
4Mtmm,'  considering  the  author*s  sex,  this  sapad-Arior 
hmk  bbnt  a  rifbcimtnto  of  the  roM-^$h,  The  only 
difference  is  that  everything  is  done  on  a  pettier 
scale,  the  flowers  hastily  turned  out,  and  a  super- 
abundance of  those  startling  points  added,  which  so 
annoyed  us  in  the  rati  yelept  the  most  /  for  there  is 
noeDdtothcsepreUy  trcatarestlierosts.  Letussee. 

Ct^ws»>tl<w»'ftiMtffC»>W.aaYiM;iA»UittoFirtwaifi>wul 


There  is  the  caUage'^rote,  the  mota^ratet  the  smuA-rostf, 
the  diaaMuA-ross,  the  AtrndrMt-ltoesd-rose,  the  ffdUm* 
rottt  and  earth  only  knows  how  many  more.  Surely 
thesto  were  enough,  in  all  conscience.  Most  of  them 
rank  little  above  extempore  effusions,  and  were 
hardly  worth  the  gptthering:  but  after  so  much 
trifling,  to  go  and  alter  the  style  of  a  common-place 
in  a  spirit  of  mere  undoing  and  embrouUUmtiU,  and 
then  palm  it  upon  us  for  something  /h«i  forsooth, 
and  original,  is  a  desperate  evidence  of  falling  off! 
We  cannot  consent  to  take  mere  wildness  for  in- 
vention ;  a  hasty  and  tangled  piece  of  busioess,  for  a 
regular  work  of  art.  What  is  called  nature  will 
never  do.  Nature  Js  unnatural.  The  best  produc- 
tion by  hr  of  the  fiur  author,  was  the  aminJOf  one 
of  those  beautiful  and  regular  pieces  of  composition, 
the  right  proportions  of  which  are  ascertained,  and 
reducible  to  measurement.  But  Un^fora  mMtamimr, 
Our  fiur  florist  has  perhaps  got  into  bad  company. 
We  have  heard  some  talk  about  sephyrs,  bees«  wild 
birds,  and  such  worshipful  society.  Cannot  this  in- 
genious person  be  content  with  the  hot-house  in- 
vented by  Vulcan  and  Co.  without  gadding  abroad 
in  this  disreputable  manner?  We  have  heard  that 
she  speaks  with  disrespect  of  ourselves :  but  we  need 
not  assure  the  reader,  that  this  can  have  no  weight 
with  an  honest  critic  By  the  by,  why  this  briar  is 
called  sweet,  we  must  unaffectedly  and  most  sincerely 
say,  b  beyond  our  perceptions.** 

I  was  about  to  give  a  specimen  of  another  article, 
by  the  same  reviewer,  on  the  subject  of  our  present 
paper :— **  Woxah,  being  a  companion  to  Man,**  &c 
But  the  tone  of  it  would  be  intolerable.  I  shall 
therefore  proceed  with  a  more  becoming  and  grateful 
criticism,  such  as  the  contemplation  of  my  subject 
naturally  produces.  Oh  Pygmalion,  who  can  won- 
der (no  artist  surely)  that  thou  didst  fall  in  love  with 
.  the  work  of  thine  own  hands  !  Oh  Titian  !  Oh 
Raphael !  Oh  Apclles !  I  could  almost  fiuicy  this 
sheet  of  paper  to  be  one  of  your  tablets,  my  desk  an 
easel,  my  pen  a  painting-brush ;  so  impossible  does 
it  seem  that  the  beauty  I  am  about  to  paint  should 
not  inspire  me  with  a  gusto  equal  to  your  own  ! 

^  Come  then,  the  colours  and  the  ground  prepare.** 

This  ink-ctand  is  my  palette.  I  handle  my  pen,  as 
if  there  were  the  richest  bit  of  colour  in  the  world 
at  the  end  of  it.  The  reds  and  whites  look  as  if  I 
could  eat  them.  Look  at  that  pearly  tip  at  the  end 
of  the  ear.  The  very  shade  of  it  has  a  glow.  What 
a  light  on  the  forehead !  What  a  moisture  on  the 
lip !  What  a  soul,  twenty  fathom  deep,  in  the  eyes ! 
Look  at  me,  Madam,  if  you  please.  The  eye  right 
on  mine.  The  fbrehead  a  little  more  inclined.  Good. 
What  an  expression  1  Raphael,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
you  had  not  the  feeling  I  have :  for  you  could  paint 
auch  a  portrait,  and  I  cannot.  I  cannot  paint  after 
the  life.  Titian,  how  could  you  contrive  it?  Apelles, 
may  I  trouble  you  to  explain  yourself?  It  is  lucky 
for  the  poets  that  their  mistresses  are  not  obliged  to 
sit  to  them.  They  would  never  write  a  line.  Even 
a  prose-writer  is  baffled.  How  Raphael  managed 
in  the  Pslaszo  Chigi, — how  Saechini  contrived,  when 
he  wrote  hb  '  Rinaldo  and  Armida,*  with  Armlda  by 
hb  side, — b  beyond  my  comprehension.  I  can  caU 
to  mind,  but  I  cannot  copy.  Fair  presence,  avaunt ! 
J  conjure  you  out  of  my  study,  as  one  of  my  brother 
writers,  in  an  agony  of  article^  might  hand  away  hb . 
bride^  the  printer  Saving  sent  to  him  for  copy.  Come 


forth,  my  tablets.     Stand  me  in  stead  of  more  dis- 
tracting suggestions,  my  memorandums. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  heroines  are  best 
painted  in  general  terms,  as  in  *  Paradise  Lost,* 
*'  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye,**  &c. 
or  by  some  striking  instance  of  the  effects  of  their 
beauty,  as  in  Homer,  where  old  age  itself  b  astonished 
at  the  sight  of  Helen,  and  does  not  wonder  that 
Parb  has  brought  a  war  on  bis  country  for  her  sake. 
Particular  description  divides  the  opinion  of  the 
readers,  and  may  offend  some  of  them.  The  niost 
elaborate  portrait  of  the  heroine  of  Italian  romance 
could  say  nothing  for  her,  compared  with  the  distrac- 
tions that  she  caused  to  so  many  champions,  and  the 
millions  that  basiled  her  in  Albracca.    ' 

«  Such  forces  met  not,  nor  so  wide  a  camp. 
When  Agrican  with  all  hb  northern  powers  .  . 
Besieged  Albracca,  as  romances  tell. 
The  city  of  Galbphrone,  from  whence  to  win 
The  fiiirest  of  her  sex,  Angelica.** 

Even  Apuleius,  a  very  <*  particular  fellow,**  who  b  an 
hour  in  describing  a  chambermaid,  enters  into  no 
detaib  respecting  Psyche.  It  was  enough  that  the 
people  worshipped  her. 

The  case  is  diflferent  when  a  writer  describes  a  real 
person,  or  chooses  to  acquaint  us  with  hb  particubr 
taste.  In  the  *  Dream  of  Chaucer  *  b  an  admirable 
portrait  of  a  woman,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Blanche, 
Duchess  of  John  of  Gaunt  Anacreon  gives  us  a 
whole  length  of  his  mbtress,  in  colours  as  fresh  as  if 
they  were  painted  yesterday.  The  blue  eye  b  moist 
in  its  sparkling ;  the  cheek,  which  he  compares  to 
milk  with  roses  in  it,  b  young  for  ever.  Oh  Titian, 
even  thy  colours  are  dry  compared  with  those  of 
poetry! 

It  happens  luckily  for  me  on  the  present  occasion, 
that  I  can  reconcile  particulars  with  generab.  The 
truth  is,  I  have  no  particular  taste.  I  only  demand 
that  a  woman  should  be  womanly;  which  b  not 
being  exclusive.  I  think  also  that  anybody  who 
wishes  to  look  amiable,  should  b6  so.  The  detail, 
with  me,  depends  on  a  sentiment:  for  instance,  I 
used  to  think  I  never  could  tolerate  flaxen  hair ;  yet 
meeting  one  day  with  a  lovely  fooe  that  had  flaxen 
locks  about  it,  I  thought  for  a  good  while  af^  that 

flaxen  tras  your  only  wear.     Harriet  O made 

me  take  to  bbck ;  and  yet,  if  it  bad  not  been  fin'  a 
combination  of  dark  browns,  I  should  the  other  night 
have  been  converted  to  the  superiority  of  light  brown 
by  Harriet  D.  Upon  the  whole,  the  dark  browns, 
chesnuts,  &c  have  it  with  me ;  but  thb  b  because 
the  greatest  number  of  kind  ejres  that  I  have  met 
with,  have  looked  from  under  locks  of  that  colour. 
I  find  beauty  itself  a  very  poor  thing  unless  beautified 
by  senthnent.  The  reader  may  take  the  confession 
as  he  pleases,  either  as  an  instance  of  abundance  of 
sentiment  on  my  part,  'or  as  an  evidence  of  want  of 
proper  ardour  and  fmpartiality ;  but  I  cannot  (and 
that  b  the  pbin  truth)  think  the  most  beautiful 
creature  beautiful,  or  be  at  all  afl^ed  by  her,  or  long 
to  sit  next  her,  or  go  to  a  theatre  with  her,  or  listen 
to  a  concert  with  her,  or  dance  with  her,  or  sing  with 
her  (if  I  could),  or  walk  in  a  field  or  a  forest  with 
her,  or  call  her  by  her  Christian  name,  or  ask  her  if 
she  likes  poetry,  or  tie  (with  any  satislhetion)  her 
gown  for  her,  or  be  asked  whether  I  admire  ber  shoe, 
or  take  her  arm  even  into  a  dining-room,  or  kiss  bar 
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at  ChrUtmms,  or  on  April-fool  du^  ^r  om 
or  on  any  other  day*  or  dream,  of  b«u«r  t^ake  tkktk*- 
ing  of  her,  or  feel  a  want  in  the  ^ponwhen  tbtlbai 
gone,  or  a  pleasure  the  more  when  the  appears, — un« 
lees  she  has  a  heart  as  well  as  a  face,  and  is  a  proper 
good-temperad.  natural,  f incea^  Jioaait  girU  wha  liae 
a  lore  for  otfier  people  tad  otNer  things,  fpartArom 
aelf-reference  a»d  the  wish  to  be  admired.  Her  face 
would  paU  upoB  fne  ia  the  aouiae  of  a  wedi,  or  aven 
become  disagreeable.  I  should  prefer  an  enamelled 
tea-cup ;  for  I  should  expect  nothing  from  it.  I  re* 
member  the  impression  made  on  me  by  «  female 
plaster-cast  hand,  sold  in  the  shops  as  a  model.  It  is 
%antffuHy  timiad,  though  I  thought  U  snasiwhat 
too  plump  and  welUf«d.  ^  fhe  fingers,  however,  are 
Mieately  tapered  :  the  outline  flowing  and  graceful 
X  laaaiad  it  aa  hm/e  baloaged  to  aonte  jortai 
beauty,  a  little  too  fat  and  Icsu'ftt,  but  k^gbuig 
withal,  and  as  fuU  of  gaod  '  natuiv.  I  was  toU 
jU  was  the  hand  of  Madame  BrioTilliers,  the  fjhnous 
poisoner.  The  word  was  no  sooner  spoken  than  I 
shrunk  from  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  toad.  It  was  now 
IReratly  hideous ;  the  fat  seemed  sweltering  and  full 
of  poison.  The  beauty  added  to  the  deformity. 
Too  resented  the  grace :  you  shrunk  from  the  look 
«f  smoothness,  as  from  a  snake.  This  woman  went 
to  the  scaffbld  with  as  much  {ndifferenee  as  she  dis- 
trfbitt^d  her  poison?.  The  character  of  her  mind 
•was  insensibility.  The  strongest  of  excitements  was 
'to  her  what  a  cup  of  tea  is  to  other  people.  And 
soeh  IS  the  character,  more  or  less,  of  all  mere  beauty. 
Mature,  if  one  may  so  speak,  does  not  seem  to  in- 
tend it  to  be  beautiful.  It  looks  as  if  it  were  created 
in  order  to  show,  what  a  nothing  the  formal  part  of 
beauty  is,  without  the  spirit  of  it.  I  have  been  so 
used  to  consider  it  with  reference  to  considerations 
of  this  kind,  that  I  have  met  with  women  generally 
pronounced  beautiful,  and  spoken  of  with  transport, 
who  took  a  sort  of  ghastly  and  witch-like  aspect  in 
my  eyes,  as  if  they  had  been  things  walking  the 
«artb  without  a  soul,  or  with' some  evil  intention, 
mie  wotnan  Who  supped  wilb  the  Goale  in  the 
'  Arabian  Nights,*  must  have  been  a  beauty  of  this 


But  to  come  to  my  portrait.     Artists,  I  believe, 
'Hke  to    begin  with  the  eyes.      I  will  begin,   like 
Anacreon,  with  the  hair. 

Hair  should  be  abundant,  soft,  flexible,  growing 
in  long  locks,  of  a  colour  suiuble  to  the  skin,  thick 
In  the  mass,  delicate  and  distinct  in  the  particular. 
The  mode  of  wearing  it  should  differ.  Those  who 
bava  it  growing  low  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  should 
prefer  wearing  it  in  locks  hanging  down,  rather  than 
turned  up  with  a  comb.  The  gathering  ,it  however 
in  that  manner  is  delicate  and  feminine,  and  suila 
anaoy.  In  general  the  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  is 
to  be  regulated  according  to  the  shape  of  the  haad. 
Binglcts  hanging  about  the  forelieod  suit  almost 
ewerybody.  On  the  other  haod,  the  fashion  of  pact- 
ing  the  hair  smoothly,  and  drawing  it  tight  back  on 
either  side,  is  becoming  to  few.  It  has  a  look  of 
▼anity,  instead  of  simplicity.  The  face  must  do 
everything  for  it,  which  is  acking  too  nuicb,  especially 
as  hair,  in  its  freer  etate,  is  the  ornament  intended 
lor  jt  by  nature.  Hair  is  to  the  human  a^eot,-4pbat 
^liage  is  to  the  landscape.  lu  look  of  fertility  ia  so 
striking,  that  it  has  been  compared  to  flowers,  and 
even  to  fruit.  The  Greek  and  other  poeu  talk  of 
byacinthine  looks,  of  clustering  looks  (an  image  taken 
irom  grapes),  of  locks  like  tendrils.  The  favorite  epi- 
thet for  a  Greek  beauty  was  *'  well-haired;**  and  the 
aaane  epithet  was  appUed  to  woods.  Apnleiua  says,  that 
Tanus  herself,  if  she  were  bald,  would  not  be  VantM. 
So  Intirely  do  I  agree  with  hino,  and  so  much  do 
I  think  that  the  sentiment  of  anything  beauttful, 
cveo  where  the  real  beauty  is  wanting,  is  the  best 
(part  of  it,  that  I  prefer  the  help  of  artificial  hair  to 
an  ^ungraceful  want  of  it.  I  da  not  ndsh  to  be 
deceived.  I  would  know  that  the  hair  was  artificial* 
and  would  have  the  weaser  iofbnn  me  so.  Thia 
■umld  show  her  worthy  of  being  allowed  it.  I 
flanamber,  whtQ  I  was  at  Floraaae, «  lady/af  ifnaUtfr* 
wkmB  bmat^  wm  adniftd  bf 


f  <iM  iii#d  it  appnra»ad#BMi  to 
«aa»  AS  trfien  AeaaU«ie  one  day,  ikm  ikm  Wngtets 
'4iatl4ing  0nm,wmdmr  ^er  cap,,  ««aB aot J^r #wn. 
Here,  thought  I,  it  is  not  artifice  that  assists 
beauty;  it  is  truth.  Here  is  a  woman  who 
knoBM  that  there  Is  a  beauty  in  bair«  beytfid 
the  siaterial  cf  it,  ar  the  pride  of  biAag  tliopght 
to  paesesi  it.  Ob,  wits  of  Queen  A«m*s  day,  9oe 
whflt  it  is  to  H«e  in  an  ige  of  sentimant,  instead  of 
your  mere  periwigs,  and  reds  and  whites ! — The  first 
step  in  taste  is  to  dislike  all  artifice ;  the  next  is 
to  demand  nature  in  her  perfection ;  but  the  best  of 
all  is  to  find  out  the  hidden  beauty,  wbicb  is  the 
toil!  of  beauty  Itself,  to  wit,  the  sentiment  of  it.  The 
loveliest  hair  is  nothiag,  if  the  wearer  is  incapable  of 
a  grace.  The  finest  eyes  are  not  fine,  if  they  say 
Bothing.  What  is  the  finest  harp  to  me,  strtmg  with 
goM,  and  adorned  with  a  figure  of  Venus,  Sf 
it  BBSwsr  wflfa  a  diseordant  note,  and  bath  no 
k  4t  to  be  wakened?  Long  Ifve, 
Miy  I,  lovely  natnrsil  locks  at  five- 
and-twenty,  and  lovely  artMeial  locks,  if  tBey 
nvat  be  resorted  to,  at  five-and^hirty  or  forty.  Vet 
tbebarp  be  new  strung,  If  the  frame  warrant  it,  and  the 
eoanding-board  hath  a  delicate  utterance.  A  woman 
of  taste  should  no  more  scruple  to  resort  to  such  helps 
at  one  age,  than  she  would  consent  to  resort  to 
them  at  an  age  when  no  audi  locks  exist  in  nature. 
TfU  then,  let  her  not  cease  to  help  herself  to  a  plen- 
tiful supply.  The  spirit  in  which  it  is  worn,  gives 
the  right  to  wear  it.  AfRicUtion  and  pretension 
spoU  everything :  sentiment  and  simplicity  warrant 
it.  Above  all  things,3eleanlines8.  This  should  be 
the  asotto  of  personal  beauty.  Let  a  woman  keep 
what  hair  she  has,  clean,  and  she  may  adorn  or 
inorcaae  it,  as  she  pleases.  Oil,  for  example,  is  two 
different  things,  on  dean  hair  and  undean.  On  the 
one,  it  is  but  an  aggravation  of  the  dirt :  to  die  other, 
if  not  moist  enough  by  nature,  it  may  add  a  reason- 
able grace.  The  best,  however,  is  undoubtedly  that 
which  can  most  dispense  with  it.  A  lover  is  a  little 
startled,  when  he  finds. the  paper,  in  which  a  lock  of 
hair  hss  been  enclosed,  stained  and  spotted  as  if  it 
had  wrapped  a  cheesecslie.  Ladies,  when  about  to 
give  away  locks,  may  as  well  omit  oil  that  time,  and 
be  content  with  the  wa^ng.  If  they  argue  that  it 
will  not  look  so  glossy  in  those  eyes  in  which  they 
desire  it  to  shine  most,  let  them  own  as  inuch  to  the 
favoured  person,  and  he  will  never  look  at  it  but 
thdr  eandour  shall  give  it  a  double  lustre. 

"  Love  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye;*' 

and  how  miKh  does  not  sincerity  add  to  love !  One 
of  the  excuses  for  oil  is  the  perfume  mixed  with  it. 
The  taste  for  this  was  carried  so  far  among  the  an- 
cients, that  Anacreon  does  not  scruple  to  wish  that 
the  painter  of  his  mistress's  portrait  could  convey 
the  odour  breathing  from  her  delicate  oiled  tresses. 
Even  this  taste  seems  to  have  a  foundation  in  nature. 
Mary  Honeycomb,  a  little  black-eyed  relation  of  mine, 
(oftener  called  MoUy  fram  a  oertain  dairy-maid  turn 
of  hers,  and  our  regard  for  old  English  custom^) 
has  hair  with  a  natural  scent  of  spice. 

The  poets  of  antiquity,  and  the  modem  o 
them,  talk  much  of  yellow  and  gdden  tresses,  ti 
like  the  mom,  &c  Much  curiosity  bas  been  evinced 
^  respecting  the  nature  of  this  femous  poetical  hair; 
and  as  much  anxiety  shown  in  hoping  that  it  was 
not  red.  May  I  venture  to  say,  in  behalf  of  red 
hair,>that  I. am  one  of  those  in  whose  eyes  it  ia  net 
ao  very  shocking?  Perhaps,  as  •<  pity  meUs  the  aonl 
to  low,**  there  may  be  aomethiag  of  sueh  a  fadii^ 
in  my  tenderness  for  that  Pariah  of  a  eolonr.  2^r- 
haps  there  are  many  reason^,  all  very  good-natured : 
but  so  it  is,  I  find  myself  the  ready  champion  of  aU 
peisons  who  are  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  world, 
especially  women,  and  aoeiable  ones.  Hair  of -thia 
extreme  complexion  appears  never  to  have  hean  in 
request;  and  yet,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gannrd 
liking  of  the  ancients  ^or  all  the  other  shades  Of 
jydlow  and  gold,  a  good  red-headed  commentator 
anight  render  it  a  bard  matter  4o  ptoBonnaa,  that 
Thaoeritna  hat  sat  giien  two  of  hk  haantifiil  aarauia 


bsir  anumnthig  to  a  positive  fiery.     Fire^red  is  the 
epithet*  however  it  may  be  understood. 

«  Both  fiery-tressed  heads,  both  in  thdr  bloom.*** 

I  do  not  believe  the  golden  bair  to  have  been  red ; 
but  M%  I  believe,  Aat  it  was  nearer  to  it  than  most 
aalonrs,  and  that  It  went  a  good  deal  beyond  what  it 
k  semetimas  supposed  to  have  been,  auburn.  The 
word  yeHow,  a  convertible  term  for  It,  wiH  not  do 
for  auburn.  Auburn  is  a  rare  and  glorious  colour* 
and  I  suspect  will  always  be  more  admired  by  us  of 
the  north,  where  the  fair  complexions  that  recom- 
asended  golden  bair,  are  aseaqrto  be  aaatwidbJB 
they  are  difficult  in  the  south.  Ovid  and  Anacaaan, 
the  two  greatsat  matters  of  the  ancient  world  In 
painting  aztamal  baauty,  bath  aaaas  to  have  poafeeaad 
it  to  golden,  notwithstanding  the  popular  cry  in  the 
otfav's  iHVDor :  unless  indeed,  the*  hair  they  apeak  of 
is  too  dark  in  iu  gronnd  €nr  auhuni.  The  liOlift 
poet,  in  his  fourteenth  love-.elegy,  book  the  fin^ 
speaking  of  tresses  which  he  says  Apollo  would  have 
envied,  and  whidi  he  prefers  to  those  of  Ten  us,  aa 
Apelles  pdated  her,  taHs  us,  that  they^  were  nMxtt 
Uaek  nor  galdnrt,  but  mixed,  as  ft  wura,  of  hoUL 
And  he  conpanss  them  to  oadar  on  the  dadiviiiaa«C 
Ida,  with  the  bark  stripped.  This  implies  a  dadi 
of  uwny.  I  have  seen  pine-trees,  in  a  southern 
evening  sun,  take  a  lustrous  burnished  aspect,  be- 
tween ^ark  and  golden,  a  good  ded  like  what  T  oon- 
eeire  to  be  tfie  eolonr  be  aMudea  to.  Anacreon 
deseribee  bair  -of  a  sioMkr  beanty.     His  tonob,  aa 

oaual,  is  brief  and  eaqaisHe : — 

*      .  .  1- 
"  Deepening  inwardly,  a  dun  ; 

Sparkling  golden,  next  the  sun.**-]* 

Which  Ben  Johnson  has  rendened  in  aiiaf,. 

^*  Gatd  upon  a  ground  of  black.** 

Perhaps,  the  true  auburn  Is  something  more  lustoaiia 
throughout,  and  more  metallic  than  this.  The  cedar 
with  the  bark  stripped  looks  more  like  it.  At  all 
events,  that  it  is  not  the  golden  hair  of  the  anoienta 
has  been  proved  to  me  beyond  a  doubt  by  a  memo- 
randum in  my  possession,  worth  a  thousand  treatiaca 
of  the  learned.  This  is  a  solitary  hair  of  the 
famous  Lucretia  Borgia,  whom  Ariosto  has  so 
praised  for  her  virtues,  and  whom  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  so  contented  to  call  a  wretch.}  It  was  given 
me  by  a  wild  acquaintance,  who  stole  it  from  a  lock 
of  her  hair  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at 
Milan.     On  the  envelope  he  put  a  happy  motto  :^ 

"  And  Beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair." 

If  ever  hair  was  golden,  it  is  this.  It  is  not  red.  It 
■is  not  yc^w,  !t  is  not  aubnrn :  it  is  golden,  and 
nothing  else ;  and  tfaougb  natural-looking  too,  must 
have  bad  a  surprising  appearance  in  Cbe  mass, 
lucretia,  beantifM  in  every  respect,  must  have 
looked  like  a  vision  in  a  picture,  an  angel  from  the 
aun.  Everybody  who*aees  it,  cries  out,  and  prO- 
nounees  it  the  rest  thing.  I  most  confess,  after  aU, 
I  prefer  ^e  auhum,  as  we  construe  it.  It^bnnl, 
I  think,  a  finer  shade  for  ibe  skin ;  a  richer  warmth ; 
a  darker  Kntre.  But  Lneretia%  bab  nm^  have 
been  still  divine.  Wat  Sylvan,^  .a  man  of  gentna 
whom  I  became  acquainted  with  over  it,  as  other 
aequaintanees  eommewce  over  a  bottle,  was  inspired, 
on  the  occasion  with  the  following  Tcraes  t— 

**  Borgia,  thou  once  wert  almost  too  august. 
And  high  for  adoration  ; — now  thou  *rt  dust ! 
All  that  remains  of  thee  these  pUiU  infold— 
Calm  hair,  raeand*ring  with  pellucid  gold  !** 

Theeentimentimplied  in  the  last  line  wiUbeodioed 
byaveryboaomtbathas  wemalookef  hair  nextftror 

f  T«  #uir  tMm.  p^Xmmmu 
Ta.  ^  MS  matfof,  ntefowr.^ 
t  Mr«sseoe  ma*  boeaeepiad,-^*  bas  es»elBta*a 
flddtomoatfUlbr  her.    1  arish bis  buaoe  saeor <«rn ««l 
to  he  the  Golden  Laaoe  of  die  poet,  and  overthrow  all  l# 
opponents.    The  greatest  scandal  In  tiie  world,  is  the  rtsdi- 
nteof  th^  woAd  to  believe  scandaL 
$Mrt4»dsr. 
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lonfed  to  do  so.  Hair  t«  a(  once  the  most  delicate  and 
lasting  of'  oar  fnatieriAls ;  and  survives  us,  IiSe  fove. 
ItU  so  fi^t,  so  g^entffe,  so  escaping  from  tbe  idea  of 
^^Mtt,  that  with  a  lock  of  Ralr  belonging  to  a  child 
or  a  friend, 'we  may  almost  look  up  to  AeaTcn,  and 
compare  notes  i»ith  the  angeltc  nature ;  may  almost 
sajr,'  " Thave  a  piece  of  thee  here,  not  unworthy  of 
thy  bein^  now.** 

FoaiHXAOi  There  are  fashions  in  beauty  as  wvll 
as  dress.  Jn  some  parts. of  Afxiea»  no  lady  can  be 
obarnUi^  under  twenty  stone. 

*   *•  King  Chihu  put  nrne  queens  to  death  ; 
Convict  on  Statute,  Ivory  TeetJL**^ 

In  Shakspeare's  time,  it  was  the  fashion  to  have 
hi|^  foreheads,  probalUy  out  of  compliment  to 
Qbeen  Elizabeth.  They  were  thought  to  be  equally 
beautiful  and  indicative  of  wisdom :  and  if  the  por- 
traiu  of  the  great  men  of  that  day  are  to  be  trusted, 
wisdom  and  high  foreheads  were  ceruinly  often 
fovtad  together.  Of  late  years,  pbysbgnomists  have  , 
declared  for  the  wisdom  of  strait  and  compact  fore- 
heads, rather  than  high  ones.  I  must  own  I  have 
seen  very  silly  persons  with  both.  It  must  be 
allowed,  at  the  saoM.  lii»%  thM  a  wmy  retnacing 
forehead  ia  apt  to  b*  aa  ■nrawpBnhncnt  of  wit. 
"With  eegard  to  bigb  •nest  tJi«y'  ara  ofUn  confoiiB^d 
^itb  forehead*  msMly  bald;  and  bddntst*  whether 
natural  or  olberMia%  ia  never  haadseine;  thoMgh  in 
men  it  sometimae  takes  a  cbaaaeier  of  MopUofty  and 
firmness.  Aotorduig  to  the  C^recks,  w^  are 
reckoned  to  base  heeik  the  giealest  ^dgea  of  beauty, 
the  high  fi>refaead  never  bore  the  palm.  A  eertain 
conciseness  carried  it»  ««  A  Ibrebead,"  says  Junius, 
In  his  .Treatise  on  Ancient  Art,  ^  shouU  be  snm>th 
nnd  even,  w|ute.  deliaate,  shoit,  and  of  an  open  and 
cheerful  character.*'  The  JUtin  ia  beiefier.*  Anu^to 
has  expressed  it»  in  two  vprds^  fetb j|pe  i»  om^ 

«*  Di  Uno  avorio  era  U  fonte  lieta.** 

OajLAK.  Fu*.  Canio  VIJ,    ' 

^  Tbne  ivory  was  her  forehead  glad.** 

A  lar^^e  bare  forehead  gives  a  woman  a  masculine 
and  defying  look.  Tlie  word  effrontery  comes  fipom 
it.  The  hair  should  be  brought  over  sucb  a  fore- 
head* as  vinea  are  trailed  over  a  naked  wall. 

And  now  in  respect  to  *•  £yet," — but  as  upon  this 
Yubjecc  I  nuiy  be  too  copious  for  the  space  allotted 
me  at  present,  I  must  begin  another  paper  with  my 
criticism  upon  them. 


•  ":nnu  debet  esM  plaba,  Candida,  tniais,  brevis, 
ponu^  —  Jonias  De  Pictitta  VeCemv,  Liii.  hi,  cap.  0. 
The  whele  chapter  is  vesy  corknis  avd  abundant  on  the 
aulgect  of  aucieot  beauty.  Yvt  it  macht  be  rendered  a  good 
deal  more  so.  A  treatLte  oa  Hair  aloue  might  be  collected 
oat  of  Ovid* 


oAimeK  TO  antJF-.uMrr. 
Let  us  ask  oniaebres  ia  theotoaet,  whether,  af^er  we 
have  humbled  oarae>»as  befbre  God  in  our  prayers, 
we  never  rita  beyond  Ibe  due  standard  in  tbe  pulpit ; 
whether  our  aaol  Ibr  the  truth  be  never  over-heated 
•ky  internal  firea  leas  holy ;  whether  we  never  grow 
stiffly  or  sternly  pertinacious,  at  the  Very  lime  when 
wa  are  reproving  tbe  obaiinaey  of  ethers ;  and  whe- 
ther we  have  not  faniuently  so  acted,  as  if  we  believed 
that  oppoeition  were  to  be  reUaed  and  home  away  by 
selfranfficieaey  and  intolerance.  Beiieve  me,  the 
wisest  jof  us  have  our  eateehism  to  learn  :  and  these, 
my  dear  friends,  are  not  the  only  questions  conuined 
in  it.  No  Christian  can:  hate ;  no  Christian  can  ma- 
lign j  aevertbefess,  da  we  not  ofkcn  both  hate  and 
malign  those  imfaappy  men  who  arc  insensible  to 
Cod's  mercies?  And  I  fbar  this  unchristian  spirit 
dwells  Anriiy,  with  aH  fta  venom,  in  the  marble  of 
our  hearta,  not  beeause  our  brother  is  insensible  to 
these  mereic^  hti  6ecaate  kt  {$  inumibte  to  our  faculty 
offt0aum(&mf  taming  a  ^af  ear  unto  our  claims  upon 
his  obedience^  or  a  bKad  or  sleepy  eye  upon  the  foun- 
imn  m  light,  whereof  we  deem  ourselves  the  sacred 
re«ervoirs._Zitadbr^  ExtmhuOum  e/  Wmam  Shak- 


TO  itts  CfTrxiOHfizr, 

ntravifo  absence. 
(iVms  *Gitbir,*  ^'Cmtnt  JnUot^*  ami  «(her  poeam,  Ijr 
WbSkr  Si»v(rg€  Lamhri^  Btq.  )- 
Ti:  Kttfe  household  gods,  that  make 

"Mij  heart  leap  lighter  with  your  play, 
And  never  let  it  sink  or  ache, 

Untess  you  are  loo  far  away  ; 

Sigbb  yeara  have- ibam,  and- never  ymt 

Qmm  day  bee  riaen  ^  betwaea 
19»  kissea  of  my  earlier  pat. 

And  km  tba  hoaas  be  was  aot  leoow 

How  can  I  call  to  you  from  Rome  ? 

Will  Mamnfa  teach  what  Babbo  said?* 
Have  ye  not  heard  him  talk  at  home 

About  the  city  of  the  dead  ? 

Vanelfeaa  tite  wrfl  USbo  teU 

K  you  dont  ^asp  bis  theoafe  too  ttgh^— . 

Talea  .which  yau,  Arnold,  will  lava  w«ll> 

Tfao*  Julia*e  cheek  turns  pale  ^itb  fright. 

How  swimming  o'er  tbe  Tiber  Clelia 
Headed  ihe  rescued  virgin  train  ; 

And,  loftier  virtue  I    how  Cornelia 

Lived  when  her  two  brave  sons  were  slain. 

This  is  my  birth>day :  may  ye  waitt 
Till  manuna  craoks  her  hesx  guitar  ! 

Yours  are  true  pleasure& ;  those  are  false 
We  wise  ones  fuUow  from  afar. 

What  diall  I  bring  you  ?  would  you  like 
Urn,  imager  glees — red,  yellow,  blue, 

Stridken  by  Time— who  soon  must  strike 
As  deep  the  heart  that  beats  for  you. 

*  Mitmma  (an  in  Englisb)  but  with  tbe  accent  on  tbe  hfvt 
avnabl**,  is  tbe  Italian  wurd  of  eudearmeut  for  '*  JViotber." 
Mabim  i$  "  Pa^a.^BO' 

A    LCQEZn)    OF    THB    BLACK    ART. 

(  From  *  Arthur  Coningshtj^"  a  new  novel,  full  of  thougJU 

and  •legance. ) 
In  one  of  our  great  English  abbeys,  long  before  the 
reformation,  there  was  a  young  novice>  whose  rapid 
progress  in  learning,  and  skill  as  a  musician,  made 
him  an  especial  favourite  with  the  monks,  his  instruc- 
tors. It  was  predicted  by  them  that  he  would  rise 
to  tbe  highest  reputation  in  the  church,  and  perhaps 
become  a  Bishop,  or  even  a  Cardinal.  This  praise- 
worthy youth  was  particularly  Relighted  with  the 
study  of  knotty  and  abstruse  questions,  and  he  some- 
times  proposed  difficulties  to  the  fathers,  which  it 
gave  them  no  little  trouble  to  answer.  In  these 
cases,  Father  Timothy,  to  whom  he  chiefly  addressed 
himself,  was  accustomed  to  advise^  that  Nicholas 
should  cease  to  think  o^'the  subjects  which  perplexed 
hrm,  and  read  his  breviary  with  redoubled  diligence. 
But  the  young  man  was  so  uafbrtunate  as  to  find 
great  diificulty  io  turniug^away  his  mind  from  points 
which  he  did  *  not  understand,  and  Father  Timothy 
could  on]y  lament  that  his  pupil  was  harassed  by  the 
wiles  of  the  DeviU  * 

It  happened  that  on  a  high  festival  of  the  church. 
Father  Timothy  preached  a  sermon  to  wttich  the 
mind  'of  bis  pupil  gave  the  most  earnest  attention. 
But  his  eyes  unhappily  wandered  to  one  of  the  win- 
dows, in  whiclyvere  painted,  as  says  the.  historiaut  the 
very  figures  we  hare  just  seen  (certain  mysterious 
emblems^ 

The  novice  eould  not  help  meditating  daring  the 
pauses  of  the  diseourae  on  these  remarkable  em- 
blems. Bui  be  eeuld  form  na  eoucei^ioo  of  their 
meaning*  He  thought  of  tliem  in  the  ckiistem  and 
in  his  bed,  but  still  he  was  completely  at  a  loss.  He 
next  applied  to  his  instructor,  but  the  only  answer  he 
'  could  gain  was  a  severe  rebuke  for  attempting  tp  be 
wise  abcrve  that  which  is  written. 

At  last  he  spoke  to  an  old  lay  brother,  who  in- 
formed him  of  a  tradition  which  he  had  heard  in  his 
youth,  whh  regard  to  what  b  called  Abbot  InguJph^s 
window.  It  was  said  that  the  stained  glass  was  made 
'  by  the  hands  of  the  Ab^t  whose  name  it  bore.  He 
had  been  much  addicted  to  the  occult  scicncefb  o^^d 
people  seldom  spoke  of  him  but  in  a  whisper,  and 
whh  a  look  of  frir.^  When  he  was  dying,  lie  desired 


that  at  his  burial  the  bead  of  his  coffin  might  be  laid 
exactly  under  the  spot  to  which  the  brigiit  image  of 
the  rose  in  the  window  should  be  thrown  by  tbe 
moonlight,  at  twelve  o'clock,  on  the- night  of  the  fiill 
moon  next  ensuing. 

The  temporary  successor  of  the  deceawd  Abbol 
was  a  man  of  the  most  rigid  piety,  and  instead  of 
complying  with  this  request,  he  directed  that  the 
body  shouM  be  la*d  in  tbe  ante-chapel,  beside  that  df 
the  last  buried  Superior.  The  coffin  waa  dtsposedl 
aoeordingly.  But  the  morning  after  tbe  fbiieral,  if 
waa  fbnnd  on  the  spot  which  had  been  so  singularly 
pointed  out,  and  the  grave  designed  for  it  Itad  been 
flHed  np.  It  waa  again  committed  to  the  earth,  aadi 
again  it  waa  fonnd  upon  the  §oor  of  the  chapel,  in 
the  sane  place  as  after  the  first  attempt.  The  bOfed 
IMher  was  resolved  to  persevere ;  but  at  the  third 
burial,  at  the  moment  when  the  coffin  was  lowereii 
into  the  du<iti  be  took  the  precaution  of  touohing  it 
with  the  Qofisecrated  wafer.  Everyone  eboerved  tfaa 
ceremony^  tiemi)ling  and  in  sileiio^  end  Uw  iifiiMi 
bUige  heard  a  groan,  wbieb  aonnded  aa  if  ia  had  hmm 
called  forth  (rum  tbe  oorpse  by  the  immediate  agcMy 
of  the  blessed  host.  The  coffin  was  b;Mtily  ^mmm 
up  aga«n,  and  tbe  lid  forced  open,  wliest  it  was  foaad 
to  contain  nothing  but  a  handful  of  ashes,  andkasmntt 
gold  plate,  marked  with  the  deviee  of  a  rose  and  alar. 
The  lay-brother  also  iuformed  Niohohy«v  that  vario«» 
manuscvipts  of  Abbot  logulph  were  jsatd  atill  ta 
exist  in  tlie  library. 

This  aeeount  wrought*  says  the  legend,  ia  the  braia 
of  Nicholas,  like  the  potent  ingredients  of  an  adepts 
crucible.  ^ 

He  spent  day  after  day  ia  the  library,  and  found 
at  last  an  ancient  eliest,  the  cornecs  of  wliich  werp 
secured  by  brazen  clasps,  exhibiting  respectareiy  the 
figures  of  the  to3d»  the  crow,  the  dragon,  and  tbe 
panther.  It  was  not  locked,  but  sealed,  and  the  wax 
bore  the  impression  of  a  man  standing  en  a  snaka^ 
The  young  man  did  not  hesitate  to  break  it  opaa, 
.and  examined  the  writings  which  it  contained.  Tl^^ 
were  all  works  of  Abbot  Ingulph,  except  one  snu)] 
thiu  volume,  in  which  the  characters  seem^  to  have 
been  originally  so  strange,  and  were  now  so  defaced 
by  time,  that  Nicholas  could  not  decypher  a  siugle 
syllable  Acting,  however,  on  a  hint  given  in  a  com- 
mentary of  the  Abbot's,  he  secured  this  mysteriona 
book,  and  watched  it  d^ily  with  a  longing  and  i 
sickening  anxiety,  till  the  night  of  the  full 
He  then  stole  the  keys  of  the  chiu-ch,  and  at  mi4- 
night  lield  the  open  volume  in  the  crimson  radianop 
which  streamed  through  the  rose  The  writing  ii^ 
Stantly  became  lcgil>lc ;  atid  Nicholas  learned  tl|e 
secret  for  which  be  had  hungered* 
.  For  the  rest  of  the  night  he  had  in  his  cell,  as  the 
coropaiiion  of  his  studies,  a  youth,  dark-eyed,  pale, 
slow  of  speech,  but  master  of  all  the  sciences  in  the 
world,  and  of  all  the  languages  ever  spoken  by  t^e 
bricklayers  of  Babel,  as  well  as  of  that  rarer  tongue, 
tiie  origin  of  them  all,  which  is  now  imderstood  only 
by  thp  chief*  of  the  Fieemasons.- 

The  next  anorniog  Nicholas  presented  hia  npiw 
friend  to  tlie  fathers,  and  proposed  Uiat  he  should  be- 
come an  Acolyte.  BaUUazar,  fur  so  he  el|ose  tn  be 
called,  was  examined  by  Father  Timothy  as  to  hia 
proficiency  in  learning,  and.  in  the  course  of  hjs 
answers,  ouoted,  as  one  of  Chrliitls  replies  to  the 
Devil  during  hi^  temptation,  a  verse  not  recorded  by 
St  Luke.  The  monk  referred  to  the  passage,  and 
Balthazar  quietly  remarked,  that  the  Evangelist's  ac- 
count of  that  occurrence  was  very  inaccurate.  This 
heretical  reply  decided  the  holy  father  to  refuse  the 
candidate  admittance. 

He  immediately  quitted  the  monastery.  Tb^t 
evening  at  vespers  Nicholas  did  not  present  himself; 
he  could  not  be  found  in  his  cell*  nor  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  abbey.  About  a  year  after  his  dis- 
appearance, two  youiig  Englishmen  attracted  great 
attention  as  di&putanu  in  the  schools  at  Paris,  ayd 
journeyed  thence  to  the  monastery  of  St  Rufua,  in 
Provence,  where  they  lycre  soou  admitted  to  fiUl  or- 
ders. Fur  some  years  they  travelled  from  country  to 
eouQtry,  and  became  celebrated  for  their  leamiog 
and  talents.  Tliey  were  both  of  them  powerful  in 
discourse  on  all  subjects,  but  it  was  observed  that 
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KicholM  disliked  to  debate  questions  on  demonology, 
which  his  compooion  psrtieukriy  delighted  and  ex- 
celled io,  and  of  which  he  spoke  in  a  tone  of  the  ut- 
most famittaritj. 

Their  last  place  of  residence  was  Rome,  and  here 
Nicholas  speedily  rose  to  high  dignities,  while  his 
friend  refused  to  accept  any  other  oflSce  than  that  of 
his  secretary.  In  this  humble  situation  Balthazar  was 
still  sufficiently  conspicuous ;  a  thousand  dark  in-  ' 
trigues  for  the  more  eitravagant  objects  were  seen  to 
succeed,  nobody  could  tell  how,  but  it  was  said  they 
had  been  directed  by  Balthazar.  Innumerable 
scandals  among  the  enemies  of  the  Cardinal  of  Alba, 
for  such  was  now  the  rank  of  Nicholas,  were  detected, 
while  he  himself  maintained  a  splendid  reputation ; 
and  still  men  whispered  and  pointed  at  Balthazar, 
whenever,  that  is,  they  were  secure  of  not  being 
observed  by  him. 

<  At  length  the  supreme  See  was  vaeant  And  now 
dtsooveries  multiplied  every  hour,  so  as  to  implicate 
the  characters  of  all  the  leading  Cardinals.  The 
mistress  of  one  of  them  became  devout,  and  confened 
her  own  and  her  lover*s  immorality;  and  she  was 
add  to  be  a  penitent  of  Balthazar's.  A  heretic  was 
burned ;— when  at  the  stake  he  cried  aloud  that  one  of 
the  Monsignori  had  first  seduced  him  from  the  true 
Ikith ;  and  it  was  reported  t^t  Balthazar,  on  the  eve 
of  the  execution,  had  gained  admitunce  to  the  cell  of 
the  criminaL  A  third  dignitary  of  great  Influence 
In  the  college  suddenly  deserted  his  former  foction ; 
and  deprived  them  of  several  votes.  He  was  known 
to  have  received  fifty  thousand  crowns;  and  Bal- 
thazar was  rumoured  to  have  been  seen  carrying 
weighty  bags  under  his  gown  in  the  direction  of  the 
prelate*s  palace.  And,  lastly,  amid  the  utmost  ez- 
titement  of  the  election,  the  French  Ambassador 
died,  and  left  the  interests  of  his  party  in  irretrievable 
confusion,  tin  physician  had  purchased  drugs  at  a 
shop,  the  owner  of  which  was  said  to  have  been  in 
the  service  of  Balthazar. 

The  Cardinal  of  Alba  became  Pope,  under  the 
name  of  Adrian  IV.  His  secretary  was  his  chief 
councillor.  The  defeat  and  death  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia  were  brought  about  by  his  wisdom ;  and  it 
washeVho  drew  up  the  bull, which  authorised  Henry 
II  to  conquer  Ireland.  But  those  who  were  nearest 
the  Pontiff,  perceived  that  he  feared  Balthazar  as  much 
as  trusted  him.  A  window,  exhibiting  among  other 
emblems  the  hieroglyphic  rose,  had  been  put  up 
in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  Pope.  In  this  room 
he  perceived  Frederick  King  of  the  Romans,  who, 
though  he  entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  large  army, 
had  consented,  on  first  meeting  the  sovereign  priest, 
to  hold  his  stirrup  while  he  mounted  on  horseback. 
Important  negotiations  were  carried  on  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Pope  and  the  Monarch,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion Adrian  seemed  inclined  to  concede  a  point  of 
considerable  weight,  which  Balthazar  had  before 
maintained  with  the  most  resolute  firmness  against 
the  councillors  of  the  King.  Frederick  thought  he 
observed  the  secretary  point  slightly  to  the  painting 
in  the  window.  At  all  events  the  Pontiff  groaned, 
turned  pale,  and  trembled ;  and  after  a  few  moments 
declared  his  determination  to  yield  nothing. 

When  Adrian  was  dying,  Balthazar  desired  that 
he  might  speak  to  his  master  in  private.  The  patient 
hesitated,  and  (altered  some  words,  which  could  not 
be  understood.  But  the  secreUry  entered  the  cham- 
ber, and  the  universal  Bishop  shuddered  under  his 
lock,  and  feebly  motioned  to  the  attendants  to  retire. 
In  half  an  hour  Balthazar  re-entered  the  ante-charo- 
ber,  and  a  slight  smile  might  be  observed  to  hover  on 
liis  lip.  He  turned,  however,  gravely  to  the  domes- 
tics, physicians,  and  cardinals,  and  pointed  to  the 
door  through  which  he  had  just  come.  They  found 
the  Pope  dead,  with  an  expression  of  extreme  agony 
on  his  lifeless  features.  A  cabinet  of  steel,  inlaid 
with  gold,  which  stood  near  the  b^,  and  had  before 
been  shut,  was  now  open,  and  a  small  parchment 
volume  lay  under  the  hand  of  the  deceased  Pontiff. 

The  book  was  seized  by  the  eldest  Cardinal  present, 
wtio  attempted  to  discover  its  contents.  But  they 
were  completely  iHegible,  save  that  near  the  foot  of 
the  last  page  was  found  iaseribed,  in  bold  and  youth- 


ful  characters,  the  name  of  *  Nicholas  ;'  and  lower 
down,  and  as  if  traced  by  trembling  fingers,  the  regal 
signature  of  <  Adeian.*  The  aged  Prelate  secretly 
committed  the  volume  to  the  fire,  and  was  horror- 
stricken  by  the  groans  and  sobs  which  accompanied 
its  destruction,  and  by  the  likeness  of  a  demoniac 
ftice,  which  seemed  to  scowl  at  him  through  the  cloud 
of  sulphury  smoke.  Balthazar  appeared  no  more ; 
and  it  was  whispered  in  Rome,  that  the  body  of  the 
Pope  was  flung  into  the  Tiber ;  while,  to  avoid  any 
open  scandal,  a  coffin  filled  with  rubbish  was  decorated 
with  the  blazonry  of  ecclesiastical  empire,  and  buried 
beside  Eugenius  III,  in  the  church  of  St  Peter.**   ' 

« I  fear  that  even  fantastic  and  idle  tales  like  this,** 
said  Agatha,  who  had  joined  them  five  minutes  be 
fore,  **  though  they  cannot  be  seriously  reported  by 
any  educated  persons,  yet  have  their  effect  in  turning 
popular  opinion  against  the  Catholic  church.  The 
most  absurd  notions  of  the  vulgar,  as  to  the  super- 
stitions d  the  monks,  and  the  vices  of  prelates,  are 
repeated  in  these  wild  l^ends  by  romance  writers, 
who  probably  do  .not  wish  their  fictions  to  be  be* 
lieved,  whose  professed  business  is  exaggeration,  but 
who  unconsciously  spread  abroad  many  an  error,  so 
gross  that  they  would  be  ashamed  of  having  any 
trust  in^  it  imputed  to  them.** 

«  Well,"  replied  Isabel,  "  Arthur's  story,  though 
abundantly  extravagant,  'does  not  seem  to  me  at  all 
likely  to  do  any  harm.  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Made- 
moiselle de  Clainville,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that 
it  conveyed  an  imputation  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  I  do  not  like  horses  less  for  being 
amused  by  the  history  in  the  Arabian  Nights  of  the 
Black  Steed,  that  struck  out  the  Calender's  eye  with 
a  blow  of  its  tail.  The  history  of  Pope  Adrian, 
which  we  have  just  heard,  is,  I  think,  nothing  more 
than  a  way  of  telling  us,  by  marvellous  incidents, 
how  wrong  it  is  to  seek  for  any  knowledge  incon- 
sistent with  the  observance  of  moral  principles.*' 
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U 
'Tis  mom !  how  blithe  a  mom  those  va{k>urs  hide! 
They  break— and  young  day  looketh  out  in  pride. 
And  with  a  freshening  vigour  in  his  glance 
lliat  warms  old  pulses,  and  makes  **  young  ones 

dance." 
TheT  flowers  look  up  like  beauty  at  love's  voice,     ' 
And  feel  his  fervid  kisses,  and  rfyotce. 

II. 
Now  let  us  forth,  nor  fiear  the  dewy  grass — 
The  lane  we  leave,  the  «*  one-railed  bridge"  we 

pass; 
By  liule  darling  nooks  we  pause  not  now, 
Nor  rest  till  we  recline  upon  the  brow 
Of  one  dear  hill.     Fond  gazing  from  its  height; 
How  glad  a  scene,  how  various,  how  bright. 
Fills  the  rapt  eye !     The  undulating  flow 
'Of  natural  beauty  we  may  trace  b«low. 
Woods  are  about  us,  glittering  streams  beneath  ; 
And  peasant  girls,  fresh  as  the  air  they  breathe, 
Are  seen  at  intervals  in  thought  to  stand. 
Or  slowly  wind  whh  milking-pail  in  hand. 
See,  whilst  I  speak,  down  in  that  sloping  vale^ 
A  girl  deUiying  there  by  the  white  rail. 
Who  would  be  thought  observant  of  the  brook, 
But  sees  not  that  on  which  she  seems  to  look. 
Now  she  is  Joined — brief  meeting  long  defierred.. 
*Tis  but  an  instant — has  he  said  one  word  ? 
He  has,,   and  in  her  inmost  heart  'twas  heaid. 

III. 
Mark,  on  the  right—meet  scene  for  morning  eyes— 
Those  tree-crowned  hills  that  so  augustly  rise; 
See,  on  the  left,  a  sister  hill  disclose 
The  ancient  mansion,  in  serene  repose, 
Looking  o'er  ample  meadows  whereon  cows ' 
Feed  quietly,  or  ruminate  at  ease ; 
Whose  sheep,  their  bleating  young  beside  them, 

browse ; 
Where,  on  sweet  jonraies  bound,  we  hear  the  bees. 
And  where  rooks  chatter  in  the  many.peopled  trees. 


Here,-.*tis  perhaps  a  «  trivial  fond  record," 

But  it  stands  out  from  memory's  treasured  hoard— 

When,  sauntering  near  this  spot  one  clear  Miidi 


Unheard  the  cry  of  hound-:-the  blast  of  horn—  * 

Gathering  wild  flowers  that  did  the  banks  adorn ; 

Suddenly  tow'rds  us  came  the  hunted  deer, 

A  patient  anguish  in  his  speaking  eyes ; 

He  paused,  as  who  should  say,  those  I  meet  here 

Have  not  the  look  or  garb  of  enemies  t 

Then  vaulted  o'er  the  hedge,  and  soon  firom  us     * 

Sunk  'midst  the  *<  bosomy  hills."     Fast,  furious, 

The  brave  pursuers  came. 

V. 

*Tis  holy  ground ! 
Harefield  !  a  glorious  spell  thy  fields  have  found. 
Here,  in  immortal  dreams  of  Arcady, 
The  youthful  muse  of  Milton  wandered  free ; 
And  still  the  genius  o!  the  wood,  'neath  roof— 
**  'Neath  shady  roof  of  branching  elm  star-proof. 
Touches  the  warbled  string."     The  lofty  lay  ^ 
Shaqaes  into  silence  mine,  as  well  it  may. 

VI. 

Sure  May  and  June  have  come  a  visiting. 
And  to  young  April  their  ripe  glories  bring*;-* 
She,  like  a  blushing  bride,  with  virgin  grace 
Receives  her  matron  friends,  and  gives  them  place. 
With  how  matured  a  richness  this  day's  sun 
Clothes  the  minutest  thing  its  rays  fkW  on ! 
With  what  a  buoyant  spirit  upward  springs 
Th'  untiring  lark,  and,  whilst  he  soaretb,  sings^ 
Hymning  his  heav'nward  voyaging,  yet  not 
Denying  songs  to  his  more  lowly  lot ; 
True  he  has  <*  sung  at  heaven's  gate,"  but  he 
Brings  to  his  earthly  nest  sweet  minstrelsy ; 
Like  kindly  hearu  that  take,  where'er  they  roam, 
A  blcanng^  but  reserve  the  holiest  for  home. 


Tis  but  one  jrear — a  strange  eventful  year— 

Since  I  strolled  rhyming,  hoping,  loving,  here; 

Hailing  the  page  so  prized — the  first  young  leaf 

Of  what  b  now  become  a  goodly  tree. 

Whose  fruit  enlargeth  hope,  enlighteneth  grief, 

Gladdeneth  the  deep  heart  of  humanity. 

And  shows  what  may  be  wrought  for  struggling 

men, 
^When  a  true  spirit  wields  the  world-compelling 

pen. 

VIII.  ^ 

'Tis  but  one  year — a  strangely-Varied  year. 
Since  I  roamed  out  with  salient  fancies  here ; 
Music  on  either  side,  and  overhead 
Almost  as  bright  a  sun.     One  year  has  fled, 
And  with  it— but  what  boots  the  retrospection  ? 
Alas !  there  is  no  lingerer  like  afiTection. 

*  Yet  what  is  changed?  Are  not  the  Adds  as  green? 
Tlie  streams  as  bright  in  their  perpetual  flow  ?    ^^ 
As  fiiir  and  frequent  is  the  primroae  seen. 
And  daffodil,  that  maketh  flaunting  show 
Where  lie  the  crowding  odourous  violets  low. 
All  are  as  they  were  then.     The  plover's  shrOl 
And  querulous  cry- the  stock*dove*s  murmur 


The  rook's  grave  voice,  of  home  discoursing  stiU ; ' 
The  blackbird  startled  from  her  seeming  sleep. 
And  dipping  by  the  hedge  with  snatch  of  song; 
The  thrush  and  bullfinch,  that  still  pour  along     > 
Theur  full  heart-stream  of  thrilling  melody. 


And  now,  loved  Harefield !  from  thy  hill  I  tee,    " 

Shorn  of  its  veil  of  mist,  the  distant  wood. 

Whence  gentle  meadows  slope  to  the  canaL 

There  winds  in  quiet  joy  that  silver  flood. 

So  loved  for  memories  which  I  oh  recall 

Of  those  who  on  its  banks  have  named  with  me  » 

There  are  the  scattered  cots,  the  towering  miU, 

That  seems,  when  working  hardest,  idle  still ; 

There  are  the  streams  which  give  it  life  and  light. 

For  ever  busy,  and  tor  ever  bright. 

And  busiest  when  all  else  Is  pence  and  night. 
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Then  why  with  death    or    change    should    my 

,  thoughts  he? 
'Bull  egotist !  there  is  nor  death  nor  change 
To  hearts  that  not  from  love  and  nature  range ! 
We  1^1  that  truth  and  beauty  are  immortal ; 
Why  mourn  the  loved  who  pass  death's  sh^wy 
portal, 
^  And  quit  the  prison  of  this  life,  to  be 
^    We  trust— the  happy — and  we  know — the  free  ? 

Back  to  our  quiet  lane — our  orchard  bower ; 
Iiet*s  change  the  tboughful  for  the  festal  hour. 
Pila  the  proud  treasures  high !  *mldst  fruits  and 

flowers. 
And  wine  and  song — what  banquet  equals  ours  ? 
Here  are  frank  smiles,  fiur  forms,  red  lips,  bright 

eyes, 
Here  are  the  loving,  and  therefore  the  wise. 
What  though  we  miss  some  two  or  three  to-day. 
Whose  looks  have  thrown  a  sunshine  in  our  way. 
And  would  hkTe  warmed  us  now  with  genial  ray? 
Their  absence  will  not  doud  our  mirth  ;  w4  know 
Their  hearts  and  ours  with  the  same  feelings  glow, 
And  they  are  with  us  now,  though  far  away. 

XIIZ. 

Now  to  our  pleasant  Usk  1  the  health  of  Him 
Whose  genius  aids  the  weak — illumes  the  dim — 
Assists  the  inquiring — to  the  struggling  sends 
Counsel  that  animates  him  and  berriends ; 
Of  Htm  who,  armed  a  holy  fight  to  win. 
Shows  **  zeal  whose  circling  charities  begin 
With  the  few  loved  ones  heav*n  has  placed  it  near. 
Nor  cease  tiU  all  mankind  are  in  its  sphere." 

f    Health  to  the  JovKsxh  I  strength  and  length  of 
days! 
And  to  the  Name  that  crowns  it,  love,  and  praise ! 

J.  W.  Dalbt. 


ROKAHOB   OF   RBAX.    LTTB. 

MO.  LXVIU—KEVaNGE  AND  ASSASSIKATIOV  IK  A  CHU  RCH. 
THK  MKW  KOTXL,    *  HECTOR  FIEBAMOSCA.* 

This  appalling  and  most  dramatic  story  is  taken 
from  a  deeply  interesting  work  o(  fiction  just  pub- 
lished, <  Hector  Fieramosca;*  but  as  we  recollect 
reading  it  in  some  veritable  history,  (perhaps  Rascoe% 
'  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici'),  and  as  it  is  told  in  a 
way  so  brief  as  not  to  convert  the  narrative  of  a  fact 
into  a  narrative  merely  founded  on  fiict,  we  give  it  as 
we  find  it  set  down.  At  the  close  of  it  we  almost 
fisel  the  knife  at  our  own  hearts,  hugged  silently  into 
the  bosom  of  that  sacrilegious  and  venomous  impos- 
tor. He  was  very  ill-used ;  but  even  the  baseness  of 
the  younger  brother  fades  into  nothing  before  this 
everlasting  spirit  of  revenge.  A  closer  and  quieter 
piece  of  intensity  is  perhaps  not  to  be  met  with. 
Chaucer  has  a  line  thatwould  make  an  excellent 
motto  for  it — 
•    *<  The  smiler,  with  the  knife  under  the  cloak.*' 

Don  Michael  had  a  youthful  and  lovely  wife ;  and 
a  younger  brother,  a  bachelor,  lived  in  his  hou«e. 
The  beauty  of  his  sister-in-law  had  such  an  efl^t  on 
this  youth,  that,  abandoning  all  regard  to  morality 
or  the  consequences,  he  i/sed  every  means  to  seduce 
her,  and  succeeded.  But  he  did  not  succeed  so  well 
as  to  prevent  the  plot  being  discovered  by  a  servant- 
maid,  who  informed  the  husband.  The  latter  hav- 
ing placed  himself  in  ambush,  surprised  them.  Draw- 
ing his  poniard  he  attempted  to  murder  them  both 
at  the  same  time ;  but  it  chanced  that  they  escaped 
out  of  his  hands  with  some  slight  wounds.  So  ex- 
asperated was  he  at  the  wrong  received,  that  he 
endeavoured  to  trace  his  brother,  (who,  with  the 
lady,  fled  to  some  place  of  security,)  and  determined 
to  kill  him  at  all  costs.  But  the  brother  having 
heard  of  the  deadly  oath  of  the  injured  husband, 
managed  to  defend  himself  in  different  ways,  so  ai 
to  set  at  nought  all  the  other's  designs;  and  the 
offended  man,  intirely  despairing  of  being  able  to 
Inflict  his  vengeance,  was,  by  the  exoess  of  passion, 
carried  ahnost  to  the  grave. 


In  the  meantime  the  jubilee  of  the  year  1500 
occurred;  and  in  the  town  where  Don  Miebael 
resided,  there  were  abundance  of  processions,  and 
penitences,  and  public  preachings,  by  n^eans  of  which 
several  party  disputes  werte  made  up,  and  families 
and  individuals  pacified ;  and  amongst  the  rest  Don 
Michael  also  seemed  resolved  to  lay  aside  all  ran- 
corous feelings,  and  devote  himself  to  holy  things. 
But  the  brother  would  not  sufier  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded to  an  interview,  spite  of  the  numerous  kindly 
and  sacred  protestations  that  came  from  the  other 
side.  At  the  end  of  a  holy  year,  employed  by  Don 
Michael  in  continual  penances  and  religious  pursuits, 
he  determined  to  abandon  the  .world  intirttly  ;  and 
going  to  a  monastery  of  Scalsi,*  entered  into  his 
noviciate;  and  that  being  completed,  pronounced 
the  solemn  vows.  Sent  by  his  superiors  into  various 
parts  of  Spain,  and  even  as  far  as  Rome,  in  order  to 
study  theology,  he  became  very  learned ;  and  on  his 
return  to  his  country  with  the  reputation  of  being 
a  particularly  holy  man,  the  rank  of  priestliood  was 
conferred  on  him.  He  went  through  the  first  mass 
with  the  usual  pomp,  amidst  a  crowd  of  relations  and 
friends,  and  other  people.  After  its  conclusion, 
returning  into  the  sabristy,  he  seated  himself  (such 
is  the  custom),  with  his  priest's  cope  still  on  bis 
back,  upon  a  stool  which  his  friends  and  relatione 
approached  one  afier  another,  in  order  to  kiss  his 
hand,  and  give  him  the  congratulatory  embraces. 
He  had  been  repeatedly  heard  to  deplore  the  hatred 
he  had  so  many  years  .nourished  against  his  brother, 
and  frequently  to  say  that  the  only  desire  in  the 
world  which  he  now'  bad,  was  not  only  to  obtain 
oblivion  and  forgiveness,  for  the  past,  but  likewise, 
as  a  servant  of  God,  to  be  the  first  and  the  humblest 
in  offering  it.  Upon  this  solemn  occasion,  moved 
by  the.  entreaties  of  all  his  relations,  the  brother  at 
last  resolved  to  go  with  the  others.  As  he  advanced, 
he  began  a  humble  address,  whilst  the  priest,  extend- 
ing his  arms,  pressed  him  to  his  bosom ;  but  instead 
of  the  brother  again  raising  his  head,  his  knees  were 
seen  to  fall,  and  he  sunk  on  the  ground  with  a  dread- 
ful groan  ;  and  the  priest  brandishing  a  small  dagger 
which  in  that  embrace  he  had  plunged  into  his 
brother's  heart,  kissed  the  still  reeking  blade,  spurned 
the  corpse  with  his  foot,  and  then  exclaimed,  **  I  have 
caught  thee  at  last  T*  TThe  wretch  escaped ;  and  such 
was  the  confusion  and  amazement  of  the  bystanders, 
that  no  efforts  were  made  to  detain  him.  For  this 
crime  he  was  banished  under  pain  of  death,  if  found. 
He  fled  from  country  to  country,  until  he  «took 
refuge  in  Rome,  where  he  was  protected  by  the 
Duke  of  Valentinois.  The  latter  took  but  little 
trouble  to  find  out  his  Virtues,  but  soon  found  him  of 
use  in  the  most  important  affairs ;  and  the  villanous 
priest  became  the  life  of  all  his  undertakings. 
1^  The  new  novel  from  which  this  story  is  taken  is 
translated  from  the  Italian  of  the  Marquis  d* Aseglio, 
the  son-in-law  of  the  author  of  the  'Betrothed' 
(I  Promessi  Sposi),  and  his  successor  in  the  larger 
species  of  lulian  novel-writing.  The  novel  itself, 
which  is  written  with  great  care,  and  a  remarkable 
condensation  of  incident,  (it  is  only  in  one  volume,) 
is  founded  014  a  most  interesting  fact  in  the  history 
of  Italy,  the  combat  of  thirteen  Italians  against 
thirteen  French,  in  vindication  of  the  national  repute 
for  courage,  which  one  of  the  latter  had  insulted ; 
and  throughout  it  we  are  made  conversant  with  a 
variety  of  real  historical  personages,  particularly  the 
portentous  Cnsar  Borgia,  who  in  the  beard-hearted- 
nesi  of  his  prodigious  egotism,  took  upon  himself  to 
play  the  part  of  a  dispassionate  Providence, '  and 
became  accordingly  a  monster  of  passion  and  crime. 
But  what  was  not  to  be  expected  of  one^  who  was 
the  nm  of  a  man  without  conscience,  briought  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  worst  corruptions  of  the  church, 
and  himself  a  Pope,  able  to  absolve  his  offspring 
firom  the  responsibility  of  their  common  villanies? 
Suchi  at  least»2  are  the  charaoterB  of  these  two  men- 
*  Older  of  bsrefooted  Friark 


in  history,  perhaps  exaggerated,  though  their  enor 
mities  seem  too  well  established.  Artosto,  however, 
who  knew  the  Pope's  daughter,  the  famous  Lucretia 
Borgia,  describes  her,  in  contradiction  to  all  other 
report,  as  a  paragon  of  goodness  as  weU  as  beauty ; 
and  for  the  honour  and  comfort  of  human  nature  - 
(which  however  is  not  to  be  shaken  by  exceptions )> 
we  think  as  much  credit  as  possible  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  testimony  of  a  man,  who  was  both 
charitable  and  sincere.  Besides,  Lucretia  may  have 
been  misled,  when  young,  by  the  example  and  ai^ 
thority  of  a  fathef  so  situated;  and  yet,  by  some 
extreme  fineness  of  nature  (believed  in  by  the  poet, 
and  existing  in  himself  as  well  as  others)  have  sub- 
sequently recovered  herself,  and  become  what  he 
describes. 

TRB    IKTEBK. 

PERSONAL    PORTRAITS    OP    EMINENT    MEN. 

JUOMSOV. 

(From  the  EdUion  of  hii  WothM  by  Pickering,") 
Thomson's  character  was  in  every  respect  consistent 
with  what  his  writings  lead  us  to  expect.  He  was 
high-minded,  amiable,  generous,  and  humane. 
Equable  ia  his  temper,  and  affable  in  his  deport- 
ment, hd  was  rarely  ruffled  but  by  the  knowledge  of 
some  act  of  cruelty  or  injustice ;  and  as  he  magnani- 
mously forgave  the  petty  assaults  which  envy  or  ma- 
lignity levelled  at  him,  and  stood  aloof  from  the 
poetical  warfare  which  raged  with  great  heat  during 
some  part  of  his  career,  he  was  soon,  as  if  by  com- 
mon consent,  respected  by  all  the  belligerents.  His 
society  was  select  and  distinguished.  Pope,  Hill, 
Dr  Armstrong,  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  Mr  (afterwards 
Sir)  Andrew  Mitchell,  Mendez,  Dr  De  la  Ceur, 
Mallet,  Hammond,  (whom  he  eulogises  in  *  The 
Seasons,*)  Quin,  and,  above  all,  Mr  Lyttleton,  were 
his  most  intimate  friends.  With  Pope  he  lived  on 
terms  of  great  friendsliip ;  and,  according  to  Dr 
Johnson,  he  displayed  his  regard  in  a  poetical  epistle 
addressed  to  Thomson,  whilst  he  was  in  Italy  in 
1731,  but  of  which  Pope  "abated  the  value  by  trans- 
planting some  of  the  lines  into  his' epistle  to  Arbuth- 
not."  Mr  Robertson  stated  in  reply  to  Mr  Parkli 
question,*  whether  Pope  did  not  often  visit  Thom- 
sori,  **  Yes,  frequently.  Pope  has  sometimes  said, 
*  Thomson,  111  walk  to  the  end  of  your  garden ;  and  '^ 
then  set  off  to  the  bottom  of  Kew  Foot  lane,  and ' 
back.*  Pope  courted  Thomson,  and  Thomson  was 
always  admitted  to  Pope,  whether  he  bad  company 
or  not." 

Next  to  poetry  he  was  fond  of  civil  and  natural ' 
history,  voyages  and  travels,  and  in  his  leisure  honrs 
he  found  amusement  in  gardening.  .  Of  the  fine  arts, 
music  was  his  chief  delight ;  but  be  was  an  admirer 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  formed  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  prints  and  drawings  from  the  antique. 

The  besetting  sin  of  Thomson's  character  J  was 
indolence,  and  of  this  he  was  himself  fully  aware,  as 
he  alludes  to  the  failing  in  himself  and  some  of  bis 
friends,  in  the  *  Castle  of  Indolence.*  He  seldom 
rose  before  noon,  and  his  time  for  composition  was 
generally  al)out  midnight.  Hh  manners  are  some- 
times represented  as  having  been  coarse;  but  his 
zealous  defender.  Lord  Bucban,  asserts,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Temple,  Lord 
Lyttleton,  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  Dr  Armstrong,  and 
Dr  Murdock,  agreed  in  declaring  that  he  was  <*  a 
gentleman  at  all  points."  His  intimate  friend,  Mr 
Robertson,  told  Mr  Park,  that  <*  Thomson  was 
neither  a  petit  maitre  nor  a  boor ;  he  had  simplicity 
without  rudeness,  and  a  cultivated  manner  without 
being  courtly ;"  and  this  may,  perhaps,  be  considered 
the  most  accurate  description. of  his  deportment. 

Much  light  is  often  thrown  on  a  man's  character 
by .  authenticated  anecdotes.     Of  Thomson,   how- 

•  Id  October  1701,  Ihemas  Park,  Em|.,  tiie  poet,  called 
en  Mr  Robertaon,  who  was  anfeon  to  the  Royal  Hooaehol* 
at  Kew,  the  intimate  friend  of  Tbomaon,  with  a  view  of 
fsining  information  aboat  bim.  He  couoiitted  to  pa^er  all 
he  gleaned,  and  it  has  shioe  been  printed. 


]» 
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intfodu#gil  bwMim  lit*  piwUhm  blographtrs  hav* 
thought  ihem  worthy  of  nottcs,  ratlier  than  from 
any  particular  claims  to  which  they  ponefts  to 
attention. 

•It  if  mM  fbat  he  was  §»  careKes*  about  nion«f» 
that  iwoe,  wkan  paying  a  brawar,  ba  gave  Wm  V0m 
b«nk  notat  raUad  together  instead  of  one,  and,  wImq 
told  of  his  mistake,  he  appeared  perfectly  indifferent, 
aaying,  *<  be  had  enough  to  go  on  without  it.**  '  On 
cite  occasion  he  was  roMied  of  hi^  watch,  between 
LacNkn  and  RIobmofHl,  and  wkan  Mf  Rolkitscai 
exfrciasd  f^gnt  tor  Ihs  losa^  ha  repUedi  ^*'  Fkbaw,  I 
afi  glad  they  took  it  from  me,  it  was  never  good 
for  anything."  Having  invited  some  friends  to  din- 
ner, one  of  them  informed  him  tfiat  there  was  a 
gMeral  stipulation  tliere  should  he  no  hard  drinking; 
Thomaow  oaqtiiaaoed,  only  ivftuiriiig  that  eaoh  anaa 
should  drink  his  bottle.  The  terms  were  aecepted 
unconditionally,  and,  i^hen  the  clotli  was  removed, 
a  three-quart  bottle  was  set  before  each  of  ha 
guests. 

In  person,  Thomson  ma  rather  stout  and  above 
the  middle  size ;  his  countenance  was  not  remarkable 
ibr  etpecasMVH  tbougb,  in  Rl»  youth,  he  was  edcisi. 
dared  hai}4soma,  but  in  conversatioa  bis  faoe  beoame 
animated  and  his  eye  fiery  and  inullectual.  Silent 
in  mixed  company^  his  wit  and  vivacity  seemed  ra- 
aervad  fi>r  bis  friends,  and  in  their  society  be  was 
ci^miiwnicative,  playful,  and  eritertoining.  Few 
nxen  possessed  in  a  greater  deiiree,  the  art  of  creating 
fi^m  and  affectionate  frrendshipsk  Those  with  whom 
ha  beoame  acqpaintad  at  tlie  commencement  of  hi« 
career*  loved  bim^  till  its  close,  and  the  individoola 
who  bad  given  to  bis  life  its  sweetest  enjoyments, 
waiqhed ,  over,  bis  death-bed  aad  became  the  guar- 
dians of  his*6imev  by  superintending  the  only  roonu- 
n^jSQts  of  whioh  genius  ought  to  be  amliitious,  a 
complete  edition  of  his  works,  and  a  tablet  in  West- 
mintftor  ^bbeyt 

*    vmm  tKAttfis  AT  vtimnonr. 

How  beautiful  and  placid  does  **  Father  Thames  ** 
appear  at  night.  He  has  three  different  appaaranoce 
on  different  kinds  of  nighta :  on  a  very  dark  oae  all 
we  can  see  is,  that  it  is  a  river,  by  ihc  reflection  o( 
the  lights  on,the  bridp^es,  and  at  intervals  on  itfi4)anks ; 
on  a  comparatively  light  night  we  ean  see  rows  of 
barges  lying  nearly  mid-stream,  and  now  and  then 
perceive  one  stealing  up  or  down  the  ri^^er,  according . 
as  the  tide  is-}  the  reflection  of  the  lights  is  very 
plain  on  such  a  night,  shooting  perpendicularly*  into 
the  water ;  those  on  shore  **  shew  a  light**  on  a  small 
cfrcle  round  them,'  and  throw  into  deeper  shade 
and  sombrene6»  the  dark  masses  of  buiidings  tim- 
ber, and  vessels,  which  skirt  the  shore  at  a  greater 
distance;  but  when  seen— 

••  By  ihy  aweet  lAU&r  light,  bonny  mooA)** 

it  has  the  most  pleasing  appearance  ;  the  surface  of 
the  muddy  mass  of  water,  when  silvered  by  tlie 
beams  of  this  luminaty,  loots  indeed,  far  different 
tAan  !rd6es  wften  you  peer  into  it,  whilst  floating  on 
its  siirfoce  at  noonday ;  at  which  time  you  nrc  very 
i^t  to  meet*  with  the  decaying  carcase  of  a  dng,  cat, 
&t  othef  animal,  or  some  corrupting  vegetable  mot- 
tet'.  *•  On  such  a  night  as  this  "  a  great  number  of 
l^arges  pro^cecd  with  the  tide,  ancf  it  is  very  pleasant 
to  ofiserve  ihcm  stealing  along  like  shadows  on  the 
fdlvertd*  water,  and  to  htar  the  splash  of  the  oars  as 
tliey  ^sc^nd,  and  fOrm  sparkling  cfrcles,  in  the  bril- 
flant  wat<*r :  tlie  antiquated,  rutten-looking  buildings 
#hicfti  tine  tlW  shore,  and  the  various  vessels  which  lie 
iti  the  river  or  on  its  banks,  surrounded  by  timber  rafts, 
tere  subjectj^  worttiy  of  observation  on  such-  a  night.' 
Hei*e  {he  moon  thro^rs  Us  beams  on  a  goodly  new- 
Auift  tiAansion ;  fTicrc,  on  a  shed  or  ootbousc  which 
aeem<  its  \f  tekSy  to  falT;  here  the  timber  is 
dbt^rdd  ifirt  a  slh6r  coat,  there  hM  by  the 
iih'«dp«r*6f  a  buflding ;  Bore  A  dark  lon^  shadow  is 
•hfown  vyon  the  water  b>  a  row  of  b«tffas;  tfaare 
*  aalitii^y  otm^  wHb  a  OMiat  and  saik  •«f«rled,*'  n 
Mlf9i€d  IH  ft  ^«ry  pcnr^f  manner  m»  the  watery 
ItdrrOr. •  *^f(nnberlcss  drc  die  pleasing  objects;  and 


thvrt  is  nwisia  for  iktaa  t0«b     Whan  the  •bsarver  Is 

looking  horn  a  bridgn^  be  wH\  bear  tbe  aipple  of  Iha 

I  it  paeMt  tbrMigb  tba  arabw   m  ddiglH^id 


I 

Oil  a  dorlb  nigbt,  whtm  tha  Mack  watafi  aan  Jnat 
ba  paroaived-  aallinf  omrardU*  but  no  wiiihI  cmni^k- 
a\am§,  iia  bvoad  atream,  qtitta  deearlad  by  bwmad 
beifiga  (at  laast  nona^  or  few,  are  engaged  is  detiva 
dnty,  though  tbara  are  nuuiy  sleapMig  •»  it*  iraaqnU 
wntera),  raicetions-  moat  force  thaawalvrs  on  tba 
nmtA,  of  the  diffferenoa.of  its  appeanuiMat  midnight 
and  noon-day.  This  mighty  river,  n<Mrao  fiillr  jso  d*- 
seaied,  will,  ere  twelve  boiirs  pass  avFay,  ba  teaming, 
witb  activity  ^vessels  on  ita  aurfaae  aarryittg  ta  «nd 
fr*  tarious  prodoetiona— ateam-vsesela  aarrying  tbtir 
hnndreda  to  take  a  **  mouthftt)  of  fresh  air  '*— 4»o«to 
canveying  persana  *i  an  bttsinees,'*  and  on  pleasnea — • 
aad,  indeed,  emAa  af  all  shapes  and  dimenaiooi; 
evea  at  tha  present  moment,,  every  lostiry,  yaraityw 
and  nacawity,  froaa  tha  neaeest  and  fartbeoi  point*  of 
tba  eartb,  ara  reposing  o»-  iu  bosom,  whieta,  on  tbe 
rieing  of  tha  morrow  a  sun,  will  be  disgorged  froaa 
tbe  vessels  which  eontaia  them,  and  will  ^okly  be 
soaked  up  and  distributed  by  tbe  thousand  ehannala 
of  trade  and  commerce  with  which  London  aboaads^ 

On  a  moepnlighi  nigbt  we  reeeire  oeslar  demon- 
siMtioH  of  the  immense  trade  hi,  and  consumption 
oft  one  arCfele  bi  the  metropolis ^coel ;  long  strings 
of  vessels  carrying  thia  oseM'  substance  proceeding 
wMi  the  tide,  and  enlivening  the  seene. 

Altogether,  I  think  we  may  set  down  the  Themes 
at  midnii^ht  as  a  very  pleasing  sight ;  all  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  day  is  banished,  and  the  mighty 
Thames  is  as  quiet  as  a  purling  brook. 

.  n.  F. 


OBAKAOTERft   OF    SKAKSPxUiaB'S 
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BT  WtLLIAW  H AZLrrr. 

NO.   XX. — KnCQ  LKAR. 

Wk  wish  that  we  could  pass  this  play  over,  and  say 
nothing  about  it.  All  that  we  can  say  must  fall  far 
short  of  the  subject ;  or  even  of  what  we  ourselves 
conceive  of  it.  To  attempt  to  give  a  description  of 
the  play  itself  or  of  its  efflct  upon  the  mind,  is  mere 
impertinence:  yet  wc  must  say  something.— It  is 
then  the  best  of  all  Shakspeares  plays,  for  it  is  tbe 
one  in  which  he  was  the  most  m  earnest.  He  was 
here  fairly  caught  in  the  web  of  his  own  imagination. 
The  passion  which  he  has  taken  as  his  subject  is 
that  which  strikes  its  root  deepest  into  the  human 
heart ;  of  which  the  bond  i^  the  hardest  to  be  un- 
loosed ;  and  the  cancelling  and  tearing  to  pieces  of 
which  gives  the  greatest  revulsion  to  the  frame.  This 
depth  of  nature,  this  force  of  passion,  this  tug  f.nd 
war  of  the  elements  of  our  being,  this  firm  faith  in 
filiaV  piety,  and  the  giddy  anaiwhy  and  whirHnj^  ta- 
mult  of  the  thoughts  at  finding  thia  prop  flultng  il^. 
the  contrast  between  the  fixed,  immovable  baais  of 
natural  affection,  and  the  rapid,  irregular  starts  of 
imagination,  suddenly  wrenched  from  all  Us  accus- 
tomed holds  and  resting-places  in  the  srul,  this  is 
whaft  Shaktpesre  has  gWen,  and  what  nobody  else 
but  he  eould  give.  Sb  we  believe.— ^Tha  mind  ofi 
I^ar,  staggering  between  the  weight  of  attodiment 
and  the  hurried  movements  of  passion,  is  like  a  tall 
ship  driven  about  by  the  winds,  buffetted  by  the 
farious  waves,  but  that  still  rides  above  tbe  storm, 
basuig  its ancbar  fixed  iw  tbe  baUom  of  thasea  j  or  if 
it  like  tbe  sh^rp  rock  circled  by  llie  eddying  whirl*' 
pool  that  foams  and  beats  ag^nst  it,  or  Uke  the  solid 
promontory  pushed  from  its  basis  by  the  force  of  an 
earthqurkc. 

The  character  of  Lear  itself  u  very  finely  con- 
ceived fbr  the  purpose.  It  is  the  only  ground  on 
adiscb  inch  a  story  aoald  ba  built  witb  the  greatest 
truth  and  e0aet.  It  ia  bia  taab  haeia,  bia  vi^aafe 
impetuosity,  his  blindness  to  everything  but  tbe  dio* 
tates  of  his  passions  or  affections,  that  produces  all 
bis  misfortunes,  that  aggravates  his  impatience  of 
thms,  that  enfbrees  oar  pity  ibr  him.  The  part 
wbiab  Gdrdclia  baara  bi  rtwiosia.  ia  ^xtaamsly  baatt» 
tiful :  the  story  is  almost  told  in  the  first  words  she 


utters.     Wa  sea  a^  onoe  tba  preeipioa  on  wbieb  tba 
poor  bhi  king  stands  from  bia  own  aitraeagant  aad 
credulous  importunity,  tlie  indiscreet  sunpUaity  o£ 
her  love  (which,  to  ba  sure,  has^a  little  of  bar  finii«% 
obstinacy  in  it),  aad  tbe  hoUosrnesa  of  hersiatem* 
pretensions.     Almoat  the  first  burst  of  that  nobla 
tide  of  passion,  which  runs  through  the  play,  ia  in 
the  remonstrance  of  Kent  to  his  royal  maater  on  tha 
injustice  of  his  sentenae  againat  his  youngest  daugh- 
ter—.** Be  Kent  unmannerly,  when  Lear  is  madf 
Thia  manly  plainness  which  drawa  down  on  him  the 
displeasure  of  the  unadvised  king  is  worthy  of  tba 
fidelity  with  wbiab  ba  adberea  la  bia  fallao  forMai. 
The  iraa  oharacter  af  tha   two   aUeat  daagbiaia. 
Began  and  Goner  ill  (thay  ara  so^boraoghly  bataftl 
that  we  do  not  even  like  to  repeat  their  m— as)  breaka 
out  io  their  anawar  to  Cordelia,  who  daairaa  Ibtai  to 
tmat  their    fbthei   welU— **  Prcaariba    nat    ua  a«r 
duties  *' — their  hatred  of  advice  being  in  ytayrtion 
to  their  determination  to  do  wrong,   aoid.to  tbair 
hypoorStieal  pretenssons  to  do  right.       Tbair  ddU 
berate  hypocrisy  adda  tbe  last  finiibiaf  Io  tbe  adiaaa- 
nesa  of  their  cbaraeief s.     It  ia  the  abssnoe  oC  this 
deteaubla  q^if y  that  ia  the  only  relief  in  tha  ate- 
raoter  of  Edmund-  the  Baatard,  and  thait  at  tiaias 
reconciles  ua  Io  him.     We  are  not  tamfiled  to  aaig- 
gerate  the  guilt  of  hb  conduct,    when    be  himself 
giFcs  it  up  OS  a  bad  business  and  writes   himself 
down  **plah)  villain.**     Nothing  more  cam  be  said 
about  it.     His  religious' honesty  io  thb  respect   is 
admirable.     One  speech  of  his  is  amrth  a  millioatf 
His  father,  Gloster,  whom  he  has  just  deluded  witb 
a  forged  story  of  his  brother  £dgAr*s  designs  againat 
his  life,  accounts  for  his  unnatural  behavionr  And  the 
strange  depravity  of  the  times  from  the  late  eclipeea 
in  the  sun  and  moon.      Edmmid,    who   is  in  tbe 
secret,  says  when  he  is  gone — **  This  is  the  excellent 
fbppery  of  the  world,  that  when  we  ace  sick  in  for- 
tune (often  the  surfeits  of  our  own  behaviour)  we 
make  guilty  of  cor  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
stars :  as  if  we  were  villains  on  necessity ;  fools  by 
heavenly  compulsion  ;   knaves,  thieves,  and  treach- 
erous by  spherical  predominance ;  druokaida,  liars, 
and  adulterers  by  an  enforced  obedience  of  planetary 
influence ;  and  all  that  we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine 
thrusting    on:      An   admirable  evasion   of   whore- 
master  man,  to  lay  his  gostiah  disposition  on  tba 
charge  of  a  star!     My  ihther  compmioded  with  my 
mother  nndor  the  Dragon's  taH,  and  my  nativity  was 
tmder  Ursa  Major :  so  that  it  follows,  I  am  rongb 
and  lecherous.     I  shonld  have  been  what  I  am,  had* 
the  maidenliest  star  in  the  firmament  twinkled  on  my 
bastardising.** — Tlie  whole  character,    ita    careless^ 
light-hearted    villany,    contrast^  with  the  sutleir, 
rancorous    malignity  of   Regan    and   GonerHff,    it* 
connexion  with  the  condnct  of  thr  under-plot,  in 
which  Gloscer's  perseeution  of  one  of  hh  sons  and 
t^e  ingratitude  of  another,  form  a  coumerpart  to  the 
mistakes  and  misfortunes  of  Lear, — his  double  amour 
with  the  two  sisters,  and  the  siiare  which  he  has  ia 
bringing' about  the  fatal  catastrophe,  are  all  managed 
with  an  uncommon  degree  of  skill  and  power. 

It  baa  beea  asid,  and  we  thiak  justly,  ^at  the 
third  act  of  *  Othello*  and  the  three  first  acts  of 
*  Lear,*  arc  Shakspcare's  great  master-pieces  in  tha 
logic  of  passion :  that  they  contain  tlie  highest  exr 
amples  not  only  of  the  force  of  individual  passion, 
but  of  its  dramatic  vicissitudes  and  striking  effects 
ari:iing  iruin  the  different  circumstances  and  charac* 
ters  of  the  persons  speaking.  We  see  tbe  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  feeling,  iu  pauses  and  feverish 
starts,  its  impatience  of  opposition,  iu  accumu- 
lating force  when  it  has  time  to  recollect  itself, 
the  mannec  in  which  it  avails  itself  of  evecj 
passing  word  "^r  gesture,  its  haste  to  repel  insin- 
uatioor  the  alternate  contraction  aad  dilatation  of 
tbe  soul,  and  ^1  *'the  daxzling  fence  of  oontro* 
▼eray  *'  in  this  mortal  combat  with  poisoned  weapooet 
aimed  at  tlie  heart,  where  each  wound  is  fataL  Wa 
have  seen  in  *  Othello,'  how  the  unsuspecting  frank- 
ness and  impetuoaa  pafaions  of  the  Moor  are  played 
vpon  and  exasperated  by  the  artful  dexterity  of  lago. 
In  the  present  play,  that  which  aggravates  the  seoia 
of  sympathy  in  the  reader,  and  of  uncontrollable  an- 
guish in  the  swoln  heart  of  Lear,  la  Uie  Jf9trl£j^tag 


LEIGH   HUMrS  lOI^DON^  JOUIl^JAlr;. 
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•iMlurale  MMab-     tlwoat 


•f  ti^  dmthM.  Hit  fa 
1^1  thtir  Kooy  Ihm^i  ,  Tbe  «>ntMtt  woaM- 
b»4B»'pais&il,  ifailwdk  tM  (CVMt,  btti  4(»r  tlMimer- 
i«ftb«  fboi,  mhm»  weH-ciaMd  Wvkf  ooomi 
E  tlM  mmhmJKf  of  IMing  wImo  U  cfta  bo 
IT  ^  hiMiL,  «id  ^  Vriog  ImM  fhj  agabi  the 
I  of  4bt  fa«rt  i«it  «•  Ihtj  are  graving  rigid 
imp  Mor^itrAiDW  «Kokeanot.  The  miaguwtioii  4f 
iM  ^  ^1»  wfcfe  »  tlH  balfroMBM,  ImICwwii* 
MmHmto  4>f  ifa  FmI,  jott  m  tW  miod  undtr  tb« 
languish  of  aturgtoil  opOTmlioti  <vtPtt  Hwlf 
lofwk.  TbcehanMtorwMdtoagrotasqtM 
tof  the  bvh$rmm  timet,  in  whMi  eAmte  the 
tragic  gronni'Wiuk  of  the  ecorj  eotdd  he  hdd.  In 
MMtherfMiaCof  iriew  it  it  indbpewttbit»  inMniueh 
at  wUHb  it  it  a  dtvertien  to  the  too  great  ittteotity  of 
Mir  diigiist,  it  earriet  the  pathot  to  the  highest 
pittliGiffHiieh'Ctit  eapahle,  hy  tbowtng  the  pi^tMe 
^aahfuiB  of  the  old  king^s  oondtiet  and  Itj  inretrier- 
iiile  eonacqueneet  ia  the  niott  IhmlKar  point  of  rietr. 
Eiear  may  w^  *«beet  at  the  gate  trhich  let  liis'foHy 
!»,**  after,  at  the  Fool  lays,  <*he  has  made  his  daugh- 
ter! hit  notbert."  The  diaraeter  is  dropped  in  the 
third  act  to  make  room  for  the  entrance  of  Edgar  at 
Med  Tom,  whieh  weH  aeeords  with  the  Saereasing 
hcntle  and  witdness  of  the  incidents;  and  nolhing 
oan  *he  more  complete  than  the  dtstinetion  hetireen 
J^r^s  real  and  Edgar's  assumed  madness,  while  the 
teeenroiauoe  m  the  cause  of  their  distresses,  nrom  fhc 
aevering  of  the  nearest  ties  of  natural  affeetion,  keeps' 
«p  a  unity  of  interest.  Shakspear«*s  mastery  over 
his  subject*  H  it  was  not  art,  was  owing  to  a  knaw- 
ledge  of  the  connecting  links  of  the  passions,  and 
4ietr  ethet  upon  the  mind,  still  mme  wonderful  than 
any  systematie  adherence  to  rules,  and  that  antici- 
pitted  and  outdid  all  the  tfflbrts  of  the  most  refined' 
art,  net  inspired  and  rendered  instinctive  by  genius. 
I    To  be  continued  next  weelc^ 


A   OOUNTBT   OLXm^ 

(firtm  «  imowimff  mnd  aprigktfy  noeei,  jmai  pmblitktdt 

mOed  *  Jhe  EjtHe  if  Erin,  or  Uu  AdvmOurmg^  a 

JBmtkfid  iriaknmm,') 
Tm  Bed  Lion,  where  the  dub  to  whieh  I  have  jutt 
aUudtd  ware  io  the  habit  of  attemUiog,  was  one  of 
tbote  MH4g,  old  &shioned  innt,  now  so  ravejy  to  ha 
Vici  with,  aacept  in  the  aaat  of  England.  It  had  a 
daapt  vide  brick  poreh,  from  whote  niaf  bung  a 
nagpie  in  A  wsokar  cage.  Thit  poreh  opened  into  a 
takrably.  tizad  ball,  whareia  ttood  an  oblong  oakea 
table*  grteroudy  nntehed,  albeit  hooped  with  iron 
and  a  fitw  high  backed  arm-chairs  «f  the  same  ma* 
tariai.  Opposite  the  window  was  the  fire-pfauie, 
irithia  whote  ample  range  fisur  men  might  sit  with 
ease ;.  and  on  Abe  sraUs^  hung  on  one  aide,  a  book^ 
shelf,  containing  a  few  odd  rolumes  of  Swedenborg's 
works ;  and  on  the  other,  a  glass  case,  in  which  was 
a  salmon  redinii^  fuU  length  on  tome  biu  of  arti- 
iaial  grass. 

Aatoag  thoae  who  ware  oftenest  to  be  met  with  in 
this  coty,  outlandish  hall,  was,  first  and  faromoi^t,  th6 
Auctioneer,  a  person,  who  in  an  isolated  Welsh  dis- 
trict, usually  enjoyt  great  consideration.  He  was  a 
duck-legged,  pompous  little  being,  fond  of  making 
idlttsions  to  a  professional  visit  which  he  paid  to  Lon- 
don in  the  year  1814,  when  he  bad  the  rare  lUck  to 
lae  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  and  squeeae  the  horny  fist 
of  Bluoher.  This  was  the  one  leading  incident  in 
his  life,  from  which  he  always  dated. 

'Next  came  a  Half- pay  OflUcer,  a  grim-looking  dog, 
anappish — disputatious — egotisticai — with  a  dried 
liver,  and  ohecka  tallow  and  fwatted,  whieh  went  in 
Jiho  the  two  aidtt^.a.fidd1«,  and  tpiaad  out  again  at 
iiie  chin  and  lordiaftd.  This  warrior-.-or  the  <*  Ctp^ 
tain,"  as  he  was  commonly  styled — ^held  it  as  the 
chief  article  of  hit  creed  that,  whatever  is,  is  wrong, 
and  was  never  to  happy  as  when  setting  people  by 
Iha  ears  together.  Mis  favomlte  hobby  was'Indiit 
tOKNit  which,  like  General  Harb6ttle,  he  was  fond  df 
telling  marvellout  ttories.  In  person  he  wat  re- 
markably prim;  wore  a  blue  firook  coot,alittle  whila 
.at  the  edges  in  fttmt»  and  buttoned  dote  up  to  the 


ttiff  Mack  atodc;  and  hoott  pieced,  but 
paMdied— 4br  ho  prided  himtelf  on  a  smdi  f»ot-^ 
with  tingdlar  atteation  to  efllect.  On  warm,  sunny 
daya  he  mig^t  he  teen  seated  oa  the  parapet  of  the 
Towy  bridge,  'rodcing  his  legt  littlcaily  to  and  fro, 
humming  a  fragment  of  aome  old  mess  tune,  or  taking 
hiitk  turns  up  and  down  the  bridge,  and  jerking  ont 
an  impudent  •^hem*"  whenever  a  petticoat  ap- 
preaehed  him.  Wbenlieated  with  argument,  he  had 
a  trick  of  giving  aharp,  brftable  tugs  at  hit  thht 


Third  in  ttation  wat  the  Attorney,  who  exacted 
respect  by  virtua  of  his  profettion,  and  who  was 
withd  to  eautiout  o^  what  he  cdled,  committing 
himsdf  before  Court,  that  fn  diuding  to  any  imrticu- 
lar  individual,  he  never  mentioned  more  than  his  or 
her  initialt.  This  fellow,  like  hit  prototype  Rondi^ 
bitit,  bad  the  keen  scent  of  a  ttag-hound  for  a  )aw- 
tait,  whence  it  came  to  pats  that  he  was  more  reve- 
renced than  loved  by  his  neighbours,  many  of  whom 
he  had  contrived  to  render  singular^  poeticd  about 
the  poekets. 

The  fourth  tras  my  landlord,  the  Apothecary,  a 
good-natured,  silly  creature,  blessed  with  a  widowed 
sister,  who  superintended  his  establishment,  and  of 
whom  I  didl  presemly  hofre  occasion  to  speak.  Hit 
chief  occupation  consisted  in  sauntering  abowt  <ha 
neighbourhood,  with'  bis  hands  in  his  breeches  pock- 
ets, tiA  ulking  to  aayone  wh«  would  taik  with  him; 
He  had  projecting  eyes,  Uke  a  iobster,  with  a  vague, 
unmeaning  stare,  and  usually  kept  his  mouth  ajar— 
I  supposed  fropa  a  habit  be  had  acquired  of  swallow- 
ing every  axtraordioary  ttory  be  heard  or  road. 


FANCY    roaTftAIT    OF 

OHRXSTINA,   9X7BEN   OF   ST2VEDBN. 

/From  Mist  lAindorCs  *  Francesca  Carrara.' J 
Uaa  meditation  was  intarrapted  by  an  nnuaiad 
buttle  in  the  aiUf  ^chamber,  when,  befora  the  pagat 
fould  aaaounce  her,  the  Queen  of  Swaden  waUled^ 
or  rather  ran,  into  the  room.  Advaiidag  tiraiglu 
to  the  Queen,  she  exclaimed — **  A  thousand  con- 
gratulations,^-! have  just  beard  of  the  taking  of 
Valence, -and  could  not  rest  till  I  bad  r^oiotid  srith 
you  on  the  success  of  your  arms." 

Victory  is  an  agreeable  subject,  and  the  visitor  and 
her  compliments  were  equally  well  received. 

•*  You  may  give  me  credit  for  sijicerity,**  conti- 
nued she,  <*as  there  is  some  selfishness  in  it.  It 
hurts  one's  vanity  to  be  misUken,  and  you  know  I 
prophesied  the  success  of  the  fleur-de-lis." 

**  Valence,"  observed  M.  do  Nogent,  one  of  the 
party  at  the  card-table,  "was  besiged  a  hundred 
years  since  by  the  French  army,  but  unsuccessfully  j 
the  fort  has  never  before  been  taken,  and     .    " 

**  And  you  should  have  been  there,**  intemqrtad 
Christina,  abrui^ly »  **  '^h  yoor  long  stories  of  a 
hundred  years  since :  I  vould  rather  hear  them  a 
hundred  years  hanoe."  Thea  turaing,  with  a  sin- 
gular change  of  countenance,  from  harshness  to  ex- 
treme sweetness,  to  Madame  de  Mercosur, — **  i  give 
you  joy  that  your  husband  should  be  the  first  con- 
queror of  this  redoububle  Valence." 

"  I  deserve,"  replied  the  Duchess,  <<some  compen- 
sation for  the  anxiety  I  have  endured." 

"  Anxiety !  nonsense  P*  exc'aimed  the  Swede,  **  a 
man  is  never  in  his  proper  element  but  when  fighting, 
I  am  penoiaded  that  war  was  always  meant  to  be  the 
one  great  luxury  of  the  human  race.  War  calls  out 
dl  our  good  qualities;  courage  teaches  a  man  to 
respect  himself;  and  self-respect  is  at  once  the  be- 
ginning and  the  guarantee  of  excelknce.  Besides  t 
eampdgn  teaches  patience,  generosity,  and  exertion. 
So  much  for  the  monUe ;  and  as  to  the  enjoyment, 
pmrditMl  lean  imagine  nothing  beyond  the  exdtop 
ment  of  leading  a  charge  of  cavdry." 

<'  Alas,  Madam,"  said  the  King,  .smiling,  "why 
OHmot  I  ofl&r  you  the  baton  of  a  Marshal." 

<*  You' cannot  lament,**  returned  sb?,  "the  possi- 
bility more  than  I  do.  What  could  God  mcto.by 
lending  me  into  the  world  a  woman  ?  But  let  u^ 
ahange  this^moiuaiful  sul^ect^it  »»%  dEsati  ff^ 
feelings. " 


*<  I  am  r^oiced,*'  returned  Louis,  «<th4t70tt  hav' 
recovered  from  the  enmii  of  Messieurt  les  Icsuites^ 
tragedy.* 

'*  I  protest,"  was  the  reply,  "equdly  against, con- 
fession and  tragedy  from  them;  their  rules  are  too   ' 
lax  in  both." 

•*  You  ^o  not  seem."  tdd  tli©  Queen,  evidently 
wishing  to  change  the  subject  just  ttartad,  "  to  bava, 
been  much  pleased  with  our  dramatic  repiiseota* 
tions;  but  we  hi|ve  not  been  furtuna^ »  p|»r  actort 
are  generdly  more  amusing."  . 

"  I  tupposa  soy"  repliad  Christina ;  ^  m  y»tt  kafp 
them  stiU.  But  I  see  I  have  interrupted  your 
game ;  jpo  oi^  and  do  not  mind  me.  I  ahoiild  Uisa  ta 
have  another  victory  to  congratulate  you  upoo.** 

Crossing  the  room,  sbe  seated  bersrlf  on  oaa 
fhair,  wbiie  drawing  another  towards  her,  die  plaa«d 
her  feet,  upon  it,  and  thus  ttaetched  out  ntgUgaatly 
began  talkii^,  ia  a  low  tone,  to  the  Kiiyg  and  Madtr 
n»QiscUe  Maivinu  , 

Fraootsca  had  now  an  appartuaity  of  absandng 
her  more  ch>sdy,  and  found  that  her  appearaaee,'4f 
tquaUy  singular,  was  m^e  picturetqiie  than  she  had 
beard  dcacribod.  Her  dress  was  odd  enough  ;  half 
■MscuKne,  half  femtniae,  but  it  becama  her.  8ha 
wore  a  aort  ot  jacket  of  briglH  red  eaaflst,  richly 
braided  with  gold  aud  silver  lace;  a  fvings  of  srhieh 
aiso  huag  from  her  gmy  peMieoat,  .which  was  short 
e»o«»gh  to  thaw  her  i<Mt  aad  ancles,  whose  smaH  siaa 
was  rendered  more  remarkable  by  the  poculiar  shaped 
baot.  A  erimsoa  soar^  hung  eirer  ona  shpalder^ 
adrsidy  hid  the  dd'ect  in  her  tfgure;  and  round  hut 
throat  aeas  a  neckdoth,  'edged  with  peiat  hiot;  and 
fiwtaned  with  crimson  riband.  She  was  ddiaataly 
fiur,  tuth  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  raauth,  the  site  a# 
whidi  was  forgoUen  in  its  whke  teeth  and  pleaaant 
stdile*  She  w»re  a  peruka  of  v^ry  fdr  gulden  4iai»f 
and  herda  was  shown  the  lurking  spirk  of  female 
vanity  ;  her  own  trasses  had  been  vafy  beauiiAri ;  i* 
some  whim  sha  had  had  them  shaven  'Off,  hat  tba 
colaur  of  die  peruke  had  been  asost  assiduoutlf 
assorted  to  them.  Her  eyes,  large,  Mue,  bright,  and 
redlesa,  wara  ber  most  rcauirkable  feature^  perhaps 
Imhb  -constant  etapby  ;  tliey  aeemed  'parpetuatly 
OB  the  wat^,  and  she  dso  had  a  auttom  af  filing 
them  with  singular  intentnesson  the  pemoB*fea  whom 
ahe  spoka.  It  was  add  tJiis  habit  had  aomawhai 
tiastlKl  tiw  Biahap  of  Amiaas,  wham  eha  tehittad 
for  her  confessor ;  instead  af  the  dowoaast  ^ras  to 
avhidh  .he  had  been  aocustomed,  the  toftk  ptaHent^ 
who  than  knelt  at  his  fiNst,  fixed  her  doar  pkrdag 
achs  fuH  in  hit  face,  tiN  the'  goad  fotber  was aUtvit 
stared  out  of  oounten.*noe.  6ha  was  amall  andaNght^ 
aad  die  iaspression  ahe  gava  as  she  kmagtd  on  her 
two  seatii,  swinging  to  and  fro-  her  Made  hat  aad  fisa^ 
then,-  was  of  a  6iir  aad  pratty  boy,  dav#is  aad:  soma- 
adiat-spdlad  by  iadulgenee. 


1*11111  ART8» 

FxMbition  of  the  Society  of  British  Artiits. 

(Concluded  from  last  weak}* 

Ma  TiUkYBK  has  maay  piettwes  tlyit  pleasa  us  auid>'( 
perhaps  'The  Cornfield*  (244),  is  tha best af  thMiH 
with  FUunhro*  Cantle  in  the  baok-groMCldt  a»lfiu» 
ously  amliOKomed  in  tvees;  nor  ase  the  figureaiMf 
worthy  of  the  rest  of  the  picture.  In  his  partiaalav 
line,^inwbat  may  be  termed  atpbiteolufldilaadacapct 
and  in  the  representation  of  phydcal  ysstata^n  John 
Martin  stands  wiUiout  a  rival ;  why,  tbtn«  inm  h% 
hahig  first  in  liis  own  territory,  wander  Jtaa.diat  of 
Others,  where  his  rank  is  at  least  aquif  ofld  ?  Hia 
<  Judith  attiring *.(dfi8),  will  do  his  foaiebogoadi 
nor  his  is  other  pieture,  *  David  sparetb  Saal  at  J 
phUah *  (JSlS),  much  better.  In  no  part ^  tba  i 
aan -flesh  l»e  fouud  to  match  Judith's  in.4ha  foamari 
or  dotids  and  rocks  to  look  to  IBte  Japaa  tithoiaaii 
the  Jatiar.  «  Sunset*  (868),  Barnet,-ia  atry  biaii* 
dftdt  butthaaun  appears  to  Hsa£Mlttrh'9iat%llka 
a  white  wa^r  <»eariag  through  tha  oakiaia  on  th* 
Mpvatt.  Whea  Claude,  the  priaaa  €i  dbwdscaps^ 
fdp^V  paiatsaaan,  !hfrMilakjinanitoU.«adjAa«a 
it  stronger,  for  being  half  bidden ;  he  knew  ha  eoidd  ^ 
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npt  paint  the  naked  lun,  which  his  eyes  could  not 
look  at.     But  now-»>day8  a  tun  is  not  worth  a 
penny  of  flake  white  i  any  water-colour  painter  can 
make  you  one  with  blank  paper  in  the  twinkling  of 
a  bed-post.     For  our  parts,  we  know  that  our  irrcve- 
rend  eyes  stared  Mr  Barrett's  sun  full  in  the  fiice,  but 
were  not  punished  with  seeing  green  and  purple  spots 
at  every  turn ;  what  is  better,  our  eyes  sured  also 
at  Mr  Barrett's  sheep  and  the  peaceful  valley  where 
they  are  reposing,  and  derived  infinite  satisfaction 
firom  so  doing;  truly,  they  are  very  cliarmingly  done. 
'  Deliberation'  (265),  an  illustration  of  the  old  sub- 
ject of  a  letter  received  by  a  young  girl,  which  we 
are  to  suppose  contains  a  proposal,  by  F.  Clater,  is 
a  clever  picture ;  the  girl  is  pretiily  painted ;  and 
the  old  pensioner  giving  her  his  fatherly  advice,  if 
vsapiul.      Creswick's  «  Westminster    Bridge,    from 
Vauthall-sUlrs,'  (286)  of  its  class,  is  the  best  painted 
pietiire  in  the  room.     The  brilliant  colour,  the  real 
cflfect,  the  liveliness  of  the  scene,  make  it  equally 
valuable  as  a  piece  of  painting,  and  a  local  portrait. 
Childe  has  many  pleasant  pictures ;  the '  Entrance 
to  Chiselhurst'  is  our  fiivourite;  it  is  one  of  those 
tweet  places  one  comes  upon  in  the  country  roads  of 
England,  with  a  horsepond  by  the  way-side  over- 
bung  by  trees,  with  thirsty  coi*s  cooling  their  knees 
in  it,  and  looking,  meek  and  motionless,  with  a  faint 
flvnosity  at  the  passenger.     For  such  scenes,  Childe 
has  a  real  feeling,  and  hb  paintings  are  therefore  in 
earnest,  and  make  the  specUtor  so  too.     «  Good 
News'  (295),  by  Mrs  F.  Corbeaui,  is  painted  with 
much  power.     The  two  females  are  very  beautiful ; 
but  B  little  too  much  drawn  after  the  itUra  rtfintd 
System  of  the  faces  in  the  fashionable  magasines. 
«  The  Village  Belle'  (324),  J.  L.  Williams,  k  an 
MceUent  pieee  of  colour,  and  the  girl  b  of  nature's 
own    flesh    and*  blood.  -  A  little  coquetry,  a  little 
vanity,  a  little  boldness,  but  real  beauty  and  ircsh. 
«ess,  and  a  taste  for  shewy  dress,   are  all  proper 
attributea  of  the  <  Village  i^eOe,'   who  is  a   more 
ifljfieial  and  sophisticated  person  than  the  village 
Uamtff*     The  colouring  is  pure,   harmonious,   and 
powerfbL      Another  little  sketch,  by  the  same  ar- 
tist, is  in  the   Water-colour    Room,  infierior,   but 
not  unworthy  of  the  '  VUlage  Belle,'  (473)  a  <  Cou 
tage  Maid,*  described  by  Rogers.     Her  «  kerchief 
blue**  should  have  been  a  more  conspicuous  feature ; 
but  it  is  a  very  pretty  and  unaffected  girl,  with  none 
of  the  sophisticated  nature  of  our  friend  the  *  Belle.* 
There  is  good  intentions  and  much  power  in  '  The 
Angel  announcing  to  the  Shepherds  the  Birth  of  the 
Saviour'  (341),  by  R.  A.  Clack.     The  angel,  per- 
bapa,  seems  too  small  and  insignificant  a  part  of  the 
picture ;  be  is  too  dose  to  the  shepherds,  and  too  far 
from  the  great  >light ;  but  the  landscape  is  very  strike 

ing iis  tone  is  calm,  yet  deep,  fitted  for  the  dawning 

of  a  portentous  but  a  good-giving  wonder ;  the 
solemn  blue  of  the  heavens,  the  dark  land,  the  rising 
light,  the  bright  stars,  are  painted  with  high  poetic 
sentiment,  and  «with  no'  lack  of  painter's  skill ;  the 
elements  of  the  picture  are  broad  and  vast,  but  not 
over  strained :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  in  thorough 
keeping  with  each  other,  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
picture,  and  with  nature.  The  picture  is  hung  very 
bighy  therefbre  iu  execution  in  the  deuil  is  less  easily 
aeen ;  by  this  curcumsunce  it  may  gain ;  but,  to 
judge  by  what  we  can  see,  it  is  more  probable  that  is 
loses.  The  bright  sUr  in  the  middle  of  the  picture, 
is  one  of  the  most  surprising  bits  of  luminous  imita- 
tion we  remember  to  have  seen.  <  Scene  in  Ax- 
mittiter,  Devon,'  (348)  F.  W.  Watts,  is  a  charming 
pictare ;  it  is  a  bit  of  broken  ground,  clothed  in  the 
tnost  luxuriant  leafiness,  with  a  glowing  sun  and 
srMderiag  cattle  half  hidden  among  the  leaves  and 
kaallf*  It  is  Watts's  best  this  time.  « Bass  has  a  few 
of  his  ludicrous  designs.  The  one  called  *  Indepen- 
4aol  of  a  VtM*  (354)  is  not  bad;  it  b  an  old  picture, 
andtha  comparison  does  Mr  Bass*s  later  works  no 
good.  *  Tba  wounded  Fallow^eer'  (375),  by  Han* 
6oek»  b  clever.  Hancock  would  be  a  gainer  if  he 
nUoquSshad  bb  obvious  imitation  of  Landsce^  which 
ba  carriea  Into  the  handling,  and  even  into  the  spe- 
ei|c  dcaign ;  but  with  very  unequal  success.  He 
^^mdd   avoid    a   comparison    with    one    so 


his  superior,  which  does  but  dim  the  talent  he  un- 
doubtedly possesses.  '  The  Opening  (rf  the  Royal 
Exchange,  in  the  presence  of  Queen  Elisabeth* 
(416),  by  Pickering,  is  a  shewy  and  an  interesting 
picture,  but  feeble  in  the  execution.  Among  the 
portraits,  Mrs  W\  Carpenter  b^ars  the  bell.  Her 
<  Portrait  of  Mrs  Harding'  (213),  is  very  clearly  and 
skilfully  painted ;  we  object  alone  to  the  hair,  which 
is  rather  dead  in  the  colouring.  Hurlstone's  portraits 
we  cannot  admire.  They  are  mostly  affected,  and 
Uackwh  in  the  colouring;  but  the  <  Portrait  of  Lieut. - 
CoL  Yorke'  (112),  and  «  Mbs  Gronow'  (210),  are 
clever.  For  the  sake  of  their  subjects,  our  readers 
should  look  at  <  Beatrice  Cenci'  (579),  a  copy  from 
a  picture  by  Guido  (the  heroine  of  Mr  Shelley's 
noble  tragedy) ;  and  •  Petrarch's  House  at  Ar- 
qua'  (615).  « Study  of  a  Trappbt  Monk,*  who 
died  by  voluntary  starvation  (675),  by  Rippingille, 
b  a  clever  study  of  a  very  fine  head.  It  is,  we  pre- 
sume, the  original  sketch  for  465  in  the  Britbh  Insti- 
tution, a  very  admirable  picture.  Among  the  Sculp- 
ture, we  were  most  struck  with  some  designs  and 
Restorations  by,  J.  Henning,  jun.  ♦  The  VinUgc' 
(782X  b  excellent  He  seems  to  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  old  sculptors;  hb  works  are  like  theirs 
in  style,  but  have  not  the  tameness  of  imiutions  in 
general. 

EPITAPH    OH    HIM8BZ.F9    BT    JOHM 
X.A80ASI8. 

[Or  this  famous  Grecian— a  Greek  by  birth,  and  of 
noble  extraction— and  one  of  the  principal  revivers  of 
Grecian  literature  in  Italy,  Morhofius  (*  Polyhistor.' 
p.  777.)  says: — "Sprung  from  the  celebrated  Im- 
perial Lascarine  family.  He  enriched  the  library  of 
de  Medicis  with  a  wealth  of  Greek  books,  having 
vbited  and  examined  all  the  libraries  of  Greece  for 
that  purpose,  when  sent  by  Lawrence  de  Medicb  on 
an  embassy  tb  ConsUntinople.  It  was  under  the  di- 
reotion  of  thb  same  Lascaris,  that  Pope  Leo  X  may 
be  said  to  have  almost  transported  Greece  into  Italy, 
as  to  a  new  colony." *] 

Aaia^cafts  aXXoJatvJ  yattri  InxirBtro  ya/w 

OvV  irt  yfiv  y^tvH  var^U  IXtvBs^lor 

HxBX  Lascaris  reposes,  in  a  land 
That  b  not  his, — ^yet  of  that  land  would  speak 
No  ill,  and  many  fevours  doth  allow : — 

But  thb  afflicta  him — thb  as  with  a  brand 
Is  on  him,— that  the  country  of  the  Greek 
Hath  no  free  graves  to  give  her  children  now. 

*  «  Ex  niiutri  Lucnrina  Impentonun  familia  orhmdna, 
Hedicraro  Bibliothecam  iosigni  GrKOoram  codicam  tbe^ 
Mnro  ditavit;  cum  Legatm  k  Laorentto  Mediono  Conttan 
tinopoUn  mlfsus  omnes  Gneci»  bibliothecae  tcratarenir. 
Eodem  Laware  anciore  Leo  X  ipnua  propeiaodam  Grr* 
dam  in  luUam,  quasi  in  novam  ocdoniam,  dedoxit.*' 

TABX.B   TALK. 

PLXASANT   SCHOOUNG,    AND   AK   AFrXCTIXO    STORY. 

Wilhelm  had  a  room  in  Stilling's  house ;  in  it 
there  stood  a  bed,  in  which  he  slept  with  his  son, 
and  at  the  window  was  a  table  with  the  appur- 
tenances of  his  trade,  for  as  soon  as  he  came  from 
school  he  laboured  at  his  needle.  In  the  morning 
eariy,  Heinrich  took  hb  satchel,  in  which,  besides 
the  necessary  school-books,  there  was  a  sandwich 
for  dinner,  as  also  the  '  History  of  the  Four  Children 
of  Haymon,'  or  some  other  such  book,  together  with 
a  shepherd's  flute.  As  soon  as  he  had  breakfasted, 
he  set  off,  and  when  he  was  outside  the  village,  ho 
took  out  his  book  and  read  whilst  walking,  or  else 
quavered  some  old  ballad  or  other  tune  upon  his 
flute.  I«earning  Latin  was  not  at  all  diflicult  to  him, 
and  he  had  still  time  enough  to  read  old  ules.  In 
the  sunimer  he  went  home  every  evening ;  but  in 
the  winter  he  came  only  on  Saturday  evening,  and 
went  away  again  on  the  Monday  morning;  thb 
continued  four  years,  but  the  last  summer  he  sUyed 
much  at  home,  and  assisted  hb  &ther  at  his  trade, 

or  made  buttons Even  the  road  to  Florenburg  and 

the  school  aflbrded  him  manv  a  pleasant  hour.     The 


schoolmaster  was  a  gentle  and 
knew  how  twth  to  give  and  to  take.  After  dinuar 
Stilling  assembled  a  number  of  children  about  him* 
went  out  into  the  fialds*  or  to  the  edge  of  a  brooks 
and  there  related  to  tham  aome  fine  sentimental 
tales ;  and,  after  hb  store  was  exhausted,  otfaars  wera 
obliged  to. do  the  same.  As  some  of  them  were  onea 
together  in  a  meadow,  a  boy  eame  to  them,  who  ba- 
gan  as  folbws : — **  Hear  me,  children  I  I  will  tall  you 
something.*  Near  us  lives  old  Friihliog ;  you  know 
how  be  totters  about  with  hb  stidc;  he  has  no 
longer  any  teeth,  and  he  cannot  see  nor  hear  muolu 
Now,  when  he  sits  at  the  dinner  table  and  tremfalas  ia ' 
such  a  manner,  he  always  scatters  much,  and  sonna* 
times  something  falb  out  of  hb  mouth  again.  This 
disgusted  hb  son  and  his  .  daught«r-in-law>  mod. 
therefore  the  old  grandfather  wVw  at  length  obliged 
to  eat  in  the  comer  beliind  the  stove ;  they  gava  him 
something  to  eat  in  an  earthen  dish,  and  that  often 
not  enough  to  satbfy  him.  I  have  seen  him  eatings 
and  he  looked  so  sad  after  dinner,  and  hb  eyes  waia 
wet  with  tears.  Well,  tlie  day  before  yesterday,  ha 
broke  hb  earthen  dbh.  The  young  woman  seolded 
him  severely,  and  he  sf  id  nothing,  and  only  a%faad,r 
Then  they  bought  him  a  wooden  dish  for  a  ooupla 
of  farthings,  and  he  was  obliged  to  eat  out  of  it  jai!*. 
Urday  for  the  first  time.  Whilst  they  wera  sitting 
thus  at  dinner,  their  little  boy,  who  b  three  jeaft 
and  a  half  old,  began  to  rattle  little  boards  together  ^n 
the  floor.  Young  Friihling  said  to  him  *  What  art  thou 
doing  there,  Peter  ? '  *  O,'  said  the  child,  *  I  am  am-' 
king  a  little  trough,  out  of  which  my  father  and 
mother  shaH  eat  when  I  am  grown  up.*  Toung 
Friihling  and  hb  wife  looked  at  each  other  awhile : 
at  length  they  began  to  weep,  and  immediately 
fetched  the  old  grandfather  to  the  table,  and  let  him 
eat  with  them." — Autobiography  of  Heinrich  Stillimg, , 

AWKWAan  KxrsamxKT. 
I  remember  to  have  "heard  of  a  certain  gentleman 
that  would  needs  make  trial  what  men  did  feel  that 
were  hanged.  So  he  fastened  the4X>rd  about  hb  neck, 
raising  himself  upon  a  stool  and  then  letting  himself 
fall,  thinking  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  regain  tha 
stool  at  bis  pleasure;  which  he  foiled  in,  but  was 
helped  by  a  friend  then  present.  Ha  was  asked  after- 
wards what  he  felt  ?  he  said  he  felt  no  pain,  but  ihrst 
he  tliought  he  saw  before  hb  eyes  a  grrat  fire  and 
burning;  then  he  thought  he  saw  all  blaek  and 
dark ;  lastly  it  turned  to  a  pale  blue  or  sea-watar 
green ;  which  colour  is  often  seen  by  them  whioh 
fell  into  swoomngs.  I  have  heard  also  of  a  physioiaa 
yet  living,  who  recovered  a  man  to  life,  which  had 
hanged  himself,  and  had  hanged  half  an  hour,  by 
frictions  and  hot  baths ;  and  the  same  physician  did 
profess  that  he  made  no  doubt  to  recover  any  maa 
that  had  hanged  so  long,  if  hb  neck  were  not  broken 
with  the  first  swing.— ^ocpa  oh  Life  amd  Death, 

Taui    LOVl. 

«  Hast  thou  not  observed,  Doris,  that  thy  futura 
husband  has  lame  feet?"  **  Yes,  papa,"  said  sha, 
**  I  have  seen  it ;  but  then  he  speaks  to  me  so  kindly 
and  piously,  that  I  seldom  pay  attention  to  hb  feet." 
**  Well,  Doris,  but  young  women  generally  look  at  a 
man's  figure."  «*  I,  too,  papa,"  was  her  answer ; 
**  but  Wilhelm  pleases  me  just  as  he  is.  If  ht  had 
etraight  feet,  he  would  not  be  WUhdm  SHOiny,  and  haa 
eoutd  I  love  him  then  f  "     [Thb  is  very  beautifoL] 
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OEITIOZSM   ON   rBXALB   BBAUTT. 

No.  II. 
finsh— The  finest  eyes  are  those  that  unite  sense 
mod  sweetness.  Thej  should  be  able  to  say  muob, 
wmA  an  oharmingly.  The  look  of  sense  is  propor- 
tiiMMd  to  the  depth  from  which  the  thought  seems 
to  issue ;  the  look  of  sweetness  to  an  habitual  readi- 
■asi  of  sympathy,  an  unaflfiteted  willingness  to  please 
lad  be  pleased.    We  need  not  be  jealous  oil—  , 

<<  Eyes  affeotionate  and  glad,   ^ 
'  ^  That  seem.  to^loTO  whatever  they  look  upon.** 

Girtrmdeof  Wycmuig. 

They  have  always  a  good  stock  in  resenre  for  their 
favourites;  especially  It,  like  those  mentioned  by 
flie  poet,  they  are  conversant  with  books  and  nature. 
Voluptuaries  know  not  what  they  talk  about,  when 
they  profess  not  to  care  for  sense  in  a  woman. 
Pedantry  is  one  thing :  senses  taste,  and  apprehen- 
siveness,  are  another.  Give  me  an  eye  that  draws 
equally  from  head  above  and  heart  beneath ;  that  is 
equally  full  of  ideas  and  feelings,  of  intuition  and 
sensation.  If  either  must  predominate,  let  it  be 
ihe  heart.  Mere  beauty  is  nothing  at  any  time  but 
a  doU,  and  should  be  packed  up  and  sent  to  Brob- 
dignag.  The  colour  of  the  eye  is  a  very  secondary 
matter.  Black  eyes  are  thought  the  brightest,  blue 
the  most  femininei  grey  the  keenest.  It  depends  in- 
^rdy  on  the  spirit  within.  I  have  seen  all  these 
colours  change  characters;  though  I  must  own, 
that  when  a  blue  eye  looks  ungentle,  it  seems  more 
out  of  character  than  the  eztremest  diversity  ex« 
pressed  by  others.  The  ancients  appear  to  have 
associated  the  idea  of  gladness  with  blue  eyes ;  which 
is  the  colour  given  to  his  heroine's  by  the  author  just 
alluded  to.  Anacreon  attributes  a  blue  or  a  grey 
eye  to  his  mistress,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which :  but 
he  adds,  that  it  is  tempered  with  a  moist  delicacy  of 
the  eye  of  Venus.  The  other  look  was  Minerva's, 
and  required  softening.  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
the  shades  of  the  various  colours  anciently  given  to 
eyes;  the  blues  and  greys,  sky-blues,  sea-blues, sea- 
greys,  and  even  ca<.greys.  •  But  it  is  clear  that  the  ex- 
pression  b  everything.  The  poet  demanded  this  or 
that  colour,  according  as  he  thought  it  favourable  to 
the  expression  of  acuteness,  majesty,  tenderness  or 
a  mixture  of  alL  Black  eyes  were  most  lauded; 
doubtless,  because  in  a  southern  country  the  greatest 
number  of  beloved  eyes  must  be  of  that  colour.  But 
on  the  same  account*of  the  predominance  of  blacky 
the  abstract  taste  was  in  fevour  of  lighter  eyes  and 
fair  complexions.  Hair  being  of  a  great  variety 
of  tint,  the  poet  had  great  licence  in  wishing  or 
ftigning  on  that  point.  Many  a  head  of  Hair  was 
exalted  into  gold,  that  gave  slight  colour  for  the  pre- 
tension ;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  auburn,  and 
red,  and  yellow,  and  sand-coloured,  and  brown  with 
the  least  surfece  of  gold,  all  took  the  same  illustrious 
epithet  on  occasion.  With  regard  [to  eyes,  the  an- 
cients insisted  much  on  one  point,  which  gave  rise 
tomany  happy  expressions.]  This  was  a  certain  mix- 

•  Cm$io  v€niam  ahvku  Uoni,  C^toOm^Ste  glamcms, 
c«r«»lctu,&c  and  their  Greek  oorrsq^oadeats.  Xofowos, 
glad-lookiog,  U  aUo  rendered  in  the  Latin,  blne^yed :  and 
^  it  U  often  translated  by  ravus,  a  word  which  at  one 
thne  is  made  to  signify  bine,  and  at  another  iomething  ap- 
pmdnatinf  to  haxeL  dtsUu,  in  like  manner,  appears 
to  ^gnify  both  grey  and  blue,  and  a  tinge  of  gi^en. 
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ture  of  pungeney  with  the  look  of  sweetness.  Some- 
timea  they  call  it  severity,  sometimes  sternness,  and 
even  acridity,  and  terror.  The  usual  word  was  gor- 
gon-looking-  Something  of  a  frown  was  implied, 
mixed  with  a  radient  earnestness.  This^was  com- 
monly spoken  [of  men's  eyes.  Anacreon,  giving 
directions  for  the  portrait  of  a  youth,  says— i     ^ 

**  MiXar  ofcfus  yofy^f  trrtf^ 

Ktxifoo'iJLtfOf  yaktinh* 
"  Dark  and  porpom  be  his  tym, 

Tempered  with  hiUvity.**  J 

A  taste  of  it,  however,  was  sometimes  desired  in  the 
eyes  of  th^  ladies.  Theagenes,  in  Heliodorus's  •  Ethio- 
pios,'  describing  his  mistress  Chariclea,  tells  us,  that 
even  when  a  child,  something  great,  and  with  a 
divinity  in  it  shone  out  of  her  eyes,  and  encountered 
his,  as  he  examined  them  wHh  admixture  of  the  ^or^oii 
and  the  alhiring.  •  Perhaps  the  best  word  in  general 
for  translating  poiyim  would  be  fsnemt;  something 
earnest,  fiery,  and  pressing  onward.  Anacreon,  with 
his  usual  exquisite  taste,  allays  thejfierceness  of  the 
term  with  [the  word  kekeratmaum,  tempered.  The 
nice  point  is,  to  see  that  the  terror  itself  be  not  terri- 
ble, but  only  a  poignancy  brought  in  to  assist  the 
sweetness.  It  is  the  salt  in  the  Urt ;  the  subtle  sting 
of  the  essence.  It  is  the  eye  intellectual,  what  the 
apple  of  the  eye  is  to  the  eye  itself, — the  dark  part 
of  it,  the  core,  the  innermost  look*;^the  concentration 
and  buming-blass*of  the  rays  of  love.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  Anacreon  did  better  than  Heliodorus, 
when  he  avoided  attributing^his  look  to  his  noistress,' 
and  confined  it  to  the  other  sex. ""  He  tells  us,  that 
she  had  a  look  of  Minerva  as  well  (as  Venus ;  but 
it  is  Minerva  without  the  gorgon.  There  is  sense 
and  apprehenriveness,  but  nothing  to  alarm.  No 
drawback  upon  beauty  ought  to  be  more  guarded 
against,  than  a  character  of  violence  about  the  eyes. 
I  have  seen  it  become  very  touching,  -vi^ien  the  vio- 
lence bad  been  conquered,  by^suffering  and  reflection, 
and  a  generous  turn  of  mind;  nor,  perhaps,  does 
a  rieher  soil  for  the  production  of  all  good  things 
take  place  anywhere  than  over  these  spent  volca- 
noes. But  the  experiment  is  dangerous,  and  the 
event  rare.  ^  _ 

Large  eyes  were  admired  in  Greece,  where  they 
still  prevaiL  They  are  the  finest  of  all,  when  they 
have  the  internal  look ;  which  is  not  common,  t  The 
stag  or  antelope  eye  of  the  orientals  is  beautiful  and 
lamping,  but  is  accused  of  looking  skittish  and  in- 
different. "  The  epithet  of  stag-eyed,"  [says  Lady 
Wortley  Montague,  speaking  of  a  Turkish  love  song, 
**  pleases  me  extremdy ;  and  I  think  it  a  very  lively 
image  of  the  fire  and  indifference  in  his  mistress's 
eyes."  We  lose  in  depth  of  expression,  when  we  go 
to  inferior  animals  for  comparisons  with  human 
beauty.  Homer  oaUs  Juno  ox-eyed;  and  the  epi- 
thet suits  well  with  the  eyes  of  that  goddess,  beoause 
she  may  be  supposed,  with  all  her  beauty,  to  want  a 
certain  humanity.  Her  large  eye  looks  at  fyou  with 
a  royal  indifference.  Shakspe^e  has  kissed  them, 
and  made^them  human.  Speaking  of  violets,  be  de- 
seribei  them  as  being — 

"  Sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes."  ^ 

This  is  shutting  up  their  pride,  and  subjecting  them 
io  the  lips  of  love.     Large  eyes  may  become  more 

•   a  <  JEOiiQV*  lib.  11»  apnd  /nniuD. 


touching  under  this  cireumstanoe  than  any  othars;- 
because  of  the  field  they  give  for  the  veins  to  wander 
in,  and  the  trembling  amplitude  of  the  ball  beneath. 
Little  eyes  must  be  good  tempered,  or  they  are 
ruined.  They  have  no  other  resource.  But  thii 
will  beautify  them  enough.  They  are  made  for 
Ifughing  and  should  do  thehr  duty.  In  Charles  the 
Second's  time»  it  was  the  fiuhion  to  have  sleepy* 
hal^shttt  eyes,  sly  and  meretricious.  They  took  aa 
expression,  beautiful  and  warrantable  on  ooeasSon, 
and  made  a  commonplace  of  it,  and  a  vice.  So  littlt' 
do  **  men  of  pleasure  "  understand  the  business  from 
which  they  take  their  title.  A  good  warm-heai  ted 
poet  shall  shed  more  light  upon  real  voluptuousnesi 
and  beauty,  in  one  verse  from  bis  pen,  than  a  tboop 
sand  rakes  shall  arrive  at,  swinuning  in  daret»  and 
bound  on  as  many  voyages  of  discovery. 

In  attending  to  the  hair  and  eyes,' I  have  for- 
gotten the  eyebrows,  and  the  shape  of  the  head. 
They  shall  be  despatched  before  we  come  to  the  lips  ; 
as  the  table  is  cleared  before  the  dessert.  This  is  aa 
irreverent  simile,  nor  do  I  like  it ;  though  the  plea- 
sure even  of  eating  and  drinking,  to  those  who  enjoj 
it  with  temperance,  may  be  traced  beyond  the  pal^t^* 
The  utmost  refinements  on  that  point  are,  I  4Uqw> 
wide  of  the  mark  on  this.  The  idea  of  beauty,  how- 
ever, b  lawfully  associated  with  that  of  cherries  and 
peaches;  mb  Eve  set  forth  the  dessert  in  Paradise. 

ETSBaows.— Eyebrows  used  to  obtain  more  ap- 
plause than  they  do.  ShakSpeare  seems  to  jest  upon 
this  eminence,  when  he  speaks  of  a  lover 

•*  Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad    //, 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow." 

Marot  mentions  a  poem  on  an  eyebrow,  which  was 
the  talk  of  the  court  of  Francis  the  First.*  Itie 
taste  of  the  Greeks  on  this  point  was  remarkable. 
They  admired  eyebrows  that  almost  met.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  the  rest  of  the  hoe* 
Meeting  eyebrows  may  give  a  sense  and  animation 
to  looks  that  might  otherwise  be  over-feminine. 
They  have  certainly  not  a  foolish  look.  Anacrcon'f 
mistress  has  them  :^- 

«*  Taking  care  her  eyebrows  be 
;   Not  apart,  nor  mingled  neither, 
'  But  as  hers  are,  stol'n  together. 
Met  by  stealth,  yet^leaving  too 
-   O'er  the  eyes  their  darkest  hue."  ] 

In  the  Idyl  of  Theocritus  before  mentioned  one 
of  the  speakers  values  himself  upon  the  effint  hia 
beauty  has  had  on  a  girl  with  joined  eyebrows. 

*'  Kii/»'  ex  rar  atrftif  avfoffvf  wifa  ix^tf  t^iva 

^ofMAXas  vofiXarrra,    xaXor   xoAor  n/Atf , 

Ov  f(jy  ov^i  Xoyof  cxf i^y  a^o  roy  irix^y  avri, 
AXX«  Karat  ^Xt^as  ray  oifAtrtfat  o^oy  f<pvoy.'' 

'   **  Passing  a  bower  last  evening  with  my  cows,       t 

A  girl  look'd  out, — a  girl  with  9ieeting  brows.] ' 

'  Beautiful !  beautiftil  r  cried  she.     I  heard,    ^' 

But  went  on,  looking  down,  and  gave  her  not  a 

word." 

This  taste  in  female  beauty  appears  to  have  been  oon« 
fined  to  the  ancients.    Boccaccio,  in  his  *  Ameto,*  the 

*  In  pne  of  hk  Epistles,  beginniaf— 

**  Nobles  esprits  de  FMnce  poetiqaes." 
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preounor  of  the  '  Decameron,*  vhert  lie  givit  mrwrA 
pictures  of  bemutiful  women,  speaks  mete  Chan  eace 
of  disjoined  eyebrows.*  Chaucer,  in  tlM '  Court  4( 
Jj&fe,*  is  equally  express  in  favour  of  *'  a  due  dis- 
taunoe.**  An  arched  eyebrow  was  always  in  r^uest ; 
but  I  think  it  tiidUbtful'whether  we  are  to  under- 
•tand  chat  the  ^F<brows  were  always  desired  to  form 
separate  arches,  m  to  give  ail  arched  character  to  the 
brow  eopiiliered  In  upiaon.  .  In  either  case  the  curve 
should  be  very  delicate.  A  strait  eyebrow  is  better 
than  a  very  arching  one,  which  has  a  look  of  wonder 
and  silliness.  To  have  'it  immediately  over  the  eye, 
is  preferable,  for  the  same  reason,  to  its  beiug  too 
higli  eed  li^ed.  The  Greeks  Hked  eyes  leaning 
upwards  towards  each  other ;  -which  indeed  is  a  rare 
bhiuty,  and  the  reverse  of  the  animal  character.  If 
tlM  trows  over  these  took  a  nmilar  direction,  they 
woakl  iofm  aa  arch  together.  Perhaps  a  sort  of 
dodUe  eonre  was  required,  the  particular  one  over 
tbeeye,  and  the  general  one  In  the  look  altogether.f 
S«t  these  are  uaoeeossary  refinements.  Where 
flBMit  adiTereMe  of  taste  is  allowed,  the  point  In 
qweitiiw  can  be  of  little  oonseqvenoe.  I  cannot 
thiak,  liMrever,  with  Ariosto,  that  fidr  locks  wifli 
Wmk  eyebrows  are  desirable.  I  see,  by  an  article  m 
am  Italian  catalogue,  that  the  taste  provoked  a  dis- 
BSiitatsnm.4^  It  is  to  be  found,  however,  in  *  Aehilles 
Titiu%'  and  in  the  poem  beginning 

"  Lydi4,  belle  puella,  candida»" 

ItiihuftBd  to  GeHus.  A  moderate  distinction  is 
desirable,  especially  wfaere  the  hair  is  very  Hght. 
,  hi  a  pesnge  f lA  of  life  and  sweetness, 


**  Sae  flaxen  were  her  ringlets* 

Her  ey^rows  of  e  darker  hue, 
Bewitchingly  o*eruarching 

Twa  laughing  een  o'  bonny  blue.** 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  a  female]  eyebrow 
o«ght  to  be  delicate,  and  nicely  pencilled.  Dante 
says  of  his  mistress's,  that  *it  looked  as  if  it  was 
pidnted* 

*«  II  ciglSo 
I'  Fulito,  e  brun,  taleh^2^pintoj)are.'* 

Binuy  lAb,  V. 

«*  The  eyebrow,' ' 
,    Polished  and    dark,  ta   though  the  brush  had 
drawn  it.** 

Brows  ought  to  be  calm  and  even. 

"  Upon  her  eyelids  many  graces  sat, 

Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  brows.** 

Faery  Queen. 

Byefids  have  been  mentioned  before.  The  lashes 
ore  best  when  they  are  dark,  long,  and  abundant 
Without  tangling.— -But  I  shall  never  get  on  at  this 
TKte. 

Shape  ot  Head  and"  Face,  'Eails,  Cheeks,  &c.— 
The  shape  of  the  head,  including  the  face,  is  hand- 
some in  proportion  as  it! inclines  from  round  into 
oval.  This  should  particularly  appear,  when  the 
face  is  looking  down.  The  skull  should  be  like  a 
noble  cover  to  a  beautiful  goblet.  The  principal 
breadth  is  at  the  temples,  and  over  the  ears.  The 
ears  ought  to  be  small,  delicate,  and  compact.  I 
have  fiuiekd  tint  musical  people  have  fine  ears,  in 
that  fltnse,  as  well  as  the  other.  But  the  internal 
conformation  must  be  the  main  tidng  with  them. 
The  same  epithets  of  small,  delicate,  and' compact, 
apply  to  the  jaw  j  which  loses  in  beauty,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  large  and  angnlar.  The  cheek  is  the 
seat  of  great  beauty  and  sentiment.  It  is  the  region 
of  passive  and  habitual  sofhiess.  Gentle  acquiescence 
is  there  ;  modesty  is  there ;  the  Ughts  and  coloun  of 
passion  play  tenderly  in  and  out  iu  surface,  lihe  the 
Aurora  of  the  northern  sky.  It  has  been  seen  how 
Anaereoa  has  painted  a  cheek.  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
haa  tovohed  it  with  no  less  delicacy,  and  jnore  sen- 

*  I/Ameto  di  Messer  Glovumi  Boccaccio,  pp.  81,  8S,  80. 
r«aBa,lMa. 

t  Seethe' A]aato,'p.32. 

X  Barrotti,  Ok>.  ABdraa,  lo  ohkmie  bionde  e  dgUa  nete 
d'Aldna, disoono  nnriiiMttlm.   BaioTa,!?*.  . 


timent : — •*  Her  cheeks  ^blushing,  and  withal,  when 
she  was  spokan  tc^  a  little  smiling,  were  Xke  roees . 
when  their  leaves  are  wiA  a  little  breath  stirred."— 
*  Arcadia,*  Book  I.  Beautifol-cheeked  is  a  favourite 
epithet  with  Homer.  There  is  an  exquisite  deli- 
cacy, rarely  notieed,  in  the  transition  from  tbe'cheA 
to  the  neck,  just  under  the  ear.  Akenside  has 
observed  it;  but  hurts  his^real  feeling,  as  usual,  with 
eommon-plaee  epithets : 

«  Hither  turn 
Thy  graceful  footsteps ;  hither,  gentle  maid. 
Incline  thy  polish'd  forehead  ;  let  thy  eyes 
Bffbse  the  mfldoess  of  their  azure  dawn ; 
And  may  the  fannlqg  breeses  waft  aside 
Thy  radiant  locks,  disclosing,  as  it  bends 
With  airy  softness  from  the  marble  neck. 
The  ebeek  iair  blooming.** 

Pleomtm  cf  Im&ffimdiotL 

The  «  marble  neck  **  is  too  violent  a  contrast ;  but 
the  picture  is  delicate. 

«<  Effbee  the  mildaefli  of  their  anire  dawn** 

is  an  elegant  and  happy  verse. 

I  will  here  ebserve,  that  rakes  and  men  of  senti- 
ment appear  to  have  agreed  in  objecting  to  orna- 
ments for  the  ears.  Ovid«  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and,  I 
think,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  have  passages  against 
ear-riqgs;  but  I  cannot  refer  to  the  last 

^  Vos  quoque  non  carls  aures  onerate  lapillls, '  ~ 
Ques  legit  in  viridi  decolor  Indus  aqua.** 

Artie  Amat  Lib,  HI. 

**  Load  not  your  ears  with  costly  jewehry. 
Which  the  swart  Indian  culls  from  his  green  aea.** 

Tbis,  to  be  sure,  might  be  construed  into  ajwam- 
ing  against  the  abuse,  rather  than  the  use,  of  such 
ornaments ;  but  the  context  is  in  fovour  of  the  latter 
supposition.  The  poet  is  recommending  simplicity, 
and  extolling  the  age  he  lives  in,  for  its  being  sen- 
sible enough  to  dispense  with  show  and  finery.  The 
passage  in  Sidney  is  express,  and  is  ^a  pretty  conceit. 
Drawing  a  portrait  of  his  heroine,  and  coming  to  the 
ear,  be  tells  us,  that 

'*  The  tip  no  jewel  needs  to  wear ; 
The  tip  is  jewel  tojthe  ear.** 

I  eonfess  when  I  see  a  handsome  ear  without  an 
ornament,  I  am  glad  it  is  not  there ;  but  if  it  has  mi 
ornament,  [and  one  in  good  taste,  I  know  not  how 
to  wish  it  away. ,  *  There  is  an  elegance  in  the  dan- 
gling of  a  gem  suitable  to  the  complexion.  I  be- 
lieve the  ear  is  better  without  it.  Akenside'ls  picture^ 
for  instance,  would  be  spoiled  by  a  ring.  Further- 
more, it  is  in  the  way  of  a  kiss. 

Nose. — Ibe  nose  in  general  has  the  leest  charac- 
,  ter  of  any  of  the  features.  When  we  meet  wiA  a 
very  small  one,  we  only  wish  it  larger ;  when  with  a 
large  one,  we  would  fidn  request  it  to  be  smaller.  In 
itself  it  is  rarely  anything.  The  poets  have  been 
pussled  to  know  what  to  do  with  it.  They  are  gene- 
rally contented  with  describing  it  as  straight,  and  in 
good  proportion.  The  straight  nose,  quoth  Dante, 
— ."  II  dritto  naso,^  "  Her  nose  directed  streight," 
aaith  Chaucer.  **  Her  nose  is  neither  too  long  nor 
too  diort,**  say  the  *  Arabian  Nights.*  Ovid  makes 
BO  mention  of  a  nose.  Ariosto  aays  of  Alcina's  (not 
knowing  what  else  to  say),  that  envy  could  not  £nd 
fault  with  it.  Anaoreon  eontrives  to  make  it  go 
diares  with  the  dieek.  Boccaccio,  in  one  of  his 
early  works,  the  *  Ameto*  above-mentioned,  where  he 
has  an  epithet  for  almost  every  noun,  is  so  pusded 
what  to  ny  of  a  nose,  that  he  calls  it  odortmte,  the 
araelling  nose.  Fielding,  in  his  contempt  for  so  un- 
■endmental  a  part  of  the  visage,  does  not  scruple  to 
beat  Amelia*s  nose  to  pieces!,  by  an  accident ;'  in  or- 
der te  show  how  contented  her  lover  oan^^be,  when 
the  surgeon  has  put  it  decently  to  rights.  This  has 
been  reckoned  a  hazardous  experiment  ;7not  that  a 
lover,  if  he  is  worth  anything,  would  not  remain  a 
lover  after  such  an  accident,  but  that  we  do  not 
choose  to^have  a  member  injured,  which  has  so  little 
character  to  support Jts^^adversity.     The  comment*- 


tdrs  have  A  curiou'^  difficulty  with  a  line  in  Catulloi. 
They  are  not  sure  whether  he  wrote 

'*  Salve,  nee  nimio  puella  naso — 

Hail,  damsel,  with  by  no  means  too^much  nose  ;**— • 
or, 
*'  Saflire,  nee  minimo  puella  naso— 

Hail,  damsel,  with  by  no  haieans  nose  too  little.**,  Z 

It  is  a  feature  to  be  described  by  negatives.  It  is  of 
importance,  however,  to  the  rest  of  the  face.  If  a 
good  nose  will  do  little  for  a  countenance  otherwise 
poor,  a  bad  one  is  a  great  injury  to  the  best.  An 
indifferent  one  is  so  common*  that  it  Is  cnBy  tdm^ 
rated.  It  appears,  from  the  epithets  bestowed  upo»' 
that  part  of  the  fece  by  tiie  poets  and  romancoi^nf  t- 
en,  that  there  is  no  defect  more  uoieanaX  thea  a  mm^ 
twisted  or  out  of  proportion.  The  reverse  is  desir- 
able accordingly.  A  nose  should  be  firmly  yet 
lightly  cut,  delicate,  spirited^  harmonious  in  its  parts, 
and  proportionate  with  the'  rest  of  the  features.  A 
nose  merely  well-drawn  and  proportioned,  oan  be  f«9. 
insipid.  Some  little  freedom  and  dtUeeoy  is  xeqiiilid 
to  give  it  eharacter.  Perhaps  the  highest  chaiuft 
it  can  arrive  at  is  a  look  of  taste  and  eppK  hiiMifa 
ness.  And  a  perfectly  elegant  feoe  has  •  nose  of  thii 
sort.  Dignity,  as  r^ards  this  featwre,  dependa  nptm 
the  expression  of  the  rest  of  the  face.  Thus  a  large 
aquiline  nose  increases  the  look  of  strength  in  a 
strong  feoe,  and  of  weakness  in  a  weak  one.  The 
contrast,— the  want  of  balance, — ^is  too  great.  Junius 
adduces  the  authority  of  the  sophist  Philostratus  fox 
tetragonal  or  quadrangular  notes, — noses Jike  those  of 
statues ;  that  is  to  say,  broad  and  level  in  the  bridge^ 
with  distinct  angles  to  the  parallelogram.  These  are 
better  for  men  than  women.  The  genders  of  noses 
are  more  distinct  than  those  of  eyes  and  lips.  The 
neuter  aie  the  commonest.  A  nose  a  little  aquiline 
has  been  admired  in  some  women.  Cyrus's  Aspaaa 
had  one,  according  to  JEUan.  '*  She  bad  very  huge 
eyes,'*  quoth  he,  **  and  was  a  little  upon  the  griffinj  " 
oX/yop  9ff  Dv  x«<  tviypvTTos.*  The  less  the  betten 
It  trenches  upon  the  other  sex,  and  requires  all  the 
graces  of  Aspasia  to  carry  it  off.  Those  indeed  will 
carry  off  anything.  There  .are  many  handsome'and 
agreeable  women  with  aquiline  noses ;  but  they  are 
agreeable  in  spite  of  them,  not  by  their  aOTistanoei 
Painters  do  not  give  them  to  their  ideal  beauties. 
We  do  not  imagine  angels  with  aquiline  noses.  Dig- 
nified men  have  them.  Plato  calls  ^them  ^royaL 
Marie  Antoinette  was  not  the  worse  for  an  aquiline 
nose;  at  least  in  her  triumphant  days,  when  she 
swam  through  an  antichamber  like  a  vision,  and 
swept  away  the  understanding  of  Mr  Burke.  But 
if  a  royal  nose  has  anything  to  do  with  a  royal  willy 
she  would  have  been  the  better  for  one  of  a  less  domi- 
nant description,  at  last.  A  Roman  nose  may  estab- 
Itrii  a  tyranny : — according  to  Marmontel,  a  little 
turn-up  nose  overthrew  one.  At  all  ^events,  it  is 
more  feminine ;  and  La  Fonuine  was  of  Marmon- 
teVs  opinion.  Writing  to  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon, 
who  had  expressed  a  fear  that  he  would  grow  tired  of 
Cb&teau  Thierry,  he  says, 

«  Peut-on  s*ennuyer  en  des  lieuz 

Honorfe  par  les  pas,  ^lalr^  par  les  yeuz 

D*une  aimable  et  vive  Prineesse, 
A  pied  blane  et  nugnon,  k  brane  et  kmgue  trene? 
NeE  trousa^  c*est2un  charme  encor  selon  mon  iCH^ 

Cen  est  m^me  un  des  plus  puissants. 
Pour  moi,  le  temps  d*aimer  est  pasai^  je  I'svoue ; '  ] 

£t  je  m^ite  qu*on  me  loue 

De  ce  libre  et  sincere  aveu, 
Dont  pourtant  le  public  se  soudera  trds  pen. 
Que  j'aime  ou  n*airoe  pa%c*est  pour  lui  m&mediOM. 

Mab  s*il  arrive  que  mon  oceur 
<    Betovme  A  ravenir  dans  sa  premidre  crrciir, 
Kes  aquilins  et  longs  n*en  seront  pas  la  oatue."     / 

^  How  can  one  tire  in  solitudes  and  nooks. 
Graced  by  the  supa,  enlighten*d  by  the  looks, 
Of  the  most  piquant  of  Princessas, 

ji  With  little  darling  foo^  and  long  dark  tresses? 
A  turn-up  nose  too,  between  you  and  m^ 
Has  something  that  attracts  me  mightily.  ^ 

•  •  Tsr.  Hbt'  lib. »,  -Ctp.  1. 
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idi 


My  loving  da9s»  1 TWMI^  ^QSbm^  m  over, 

A  £kX  it  does  me  hoAOO'  t»  dimm  ; 
Though,  I  wppoM*  wbattier  I  lof*  or  not, 
That  brute,  the  puUi%  «iU  not  ou«  ajot. 

The  derl  a  bit  will  their  bard  heute  look  to  it. 
But  should  it  happen,  some  iae'day, 
That  anything  abouAd  kad  m  round  Hint  iray, 

A  long  and  beaky  nose  »iU  certainly  not  do  it.** 


somrar 

WBIftSir  on   A   BLAVX   rAOK   OF   MK    HUIAUD*9 

« Msciin'^iirro  hkll.* 

MiouTT  Magician !  of  whoee  spdl  divine 
My  willing  soul  ngoices  in  the  thrall, 
THth  whom  I  tread  the  empyr^  hail     '■ 

Of  preterhuman  Nature,  and  the  shrine 

iTncoTer  of  that  holiest  mystery^  * 

Wherein  consists  the  wondroua  onwle 
Of  ultimate  Fate  (how  wisely  and  how  well 

By  God  ordained  !}  with  things  that  preasnt  be— « 

Thou  only  Seer,  to  whom  the  central  Earth 
That  prison  hath  unidoeed,  of  which  the  tomb 
Is  but  the  portal. — Propbet-bard  of  doom ! 

How  shall  thy  soul  rejoice  her  in  the  Birth, 
When  the  old  wocUl  from  Nature's    sluggish 
womb 

He-issues  in  primeval  beauty  fbrth  t  "' 

T.  F.  T. 

BermOndiey,  Surrey. 


i^ersation  in  a  quaint  i4>faorism  or  a  poor  quibble, 
^han  In  set  and  ecBffing  speeches ;  has  consequently 
been  libell^  as  a  person  always  aiming  at  wit,  which, 
-as  he  told  a  dull  fellow  that  charged  him  with  it,  is 
sft  least  as  good  as  aiming  at  dullness.  A  small  eater 
but  not  drinker;  conibsses  a  partiality  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  juniper  berry ;  was  a  fierce  smoker  of 
tobacco,  but  may  be  resembled  to  a  volcano  burnt 
tmt,  emitting  only  now  and  then  a  casual  puff  Has 
been  gniky  of  ^^truding  upon  the  public  a  tale  in 
pnrose,  called  *  Rosamund  Gray;  *  a  dramatic  sketch, 
named  <  John  Woodvil;'  a  'Farewell  Ode  to  To- 
baceo ; '  with  sundry  other  poems,  and  light  prose 
matter,  eolleeted  in  two  slight  crown  octavos,  and 
pomponsly  christened  his  works,  though  in  fiict  they 
were  bis  recreations,  and  his  true  works  may  be  found 
on  the  shelves  of  Iieadenball  street,  filling  some  hun- 
dred folios.  He  is  also  the  true  <  Elia,'  whose  essays 
are  extant  in  a  little  voliTme,  published  a  year  or  two 
since,  and  rather  better  known  from  that  name  with- 
out a  meaning,  than  from  anything  he  has  done,  or 
can  hope  to  do,  In  his  own.  He  also  was  the  first  to 
draw  the  public  attention  to  the  old  English  Drama- 
tists, in  a  work  called  '  Specimens  of  English  Dra- 
tnatic  Writers,*  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Shak- 
Bpeare,  published  about  fifteen  years  since.  In  short, 
«I1  hn  merits  and  demerits  to  set  forth,  would  Uke 
to  the  end  of  Mr  Upcot(*s  book,  and  then  not  be  told 
truly. 

He  died  18  much  lamented.  * 

Witness  his  hand,  Charlks  Lamb. 
I8tb  AprU,  1827. 


0HASX.fi8    X.AHB. 

AN   AUTOttOOkAYBZCAL   SKSTCH   '' 

{FuKVisHSD  by  Mr  Upeott  to  the  writer  in  the  *  New 
Monthly,'  who  fa|u  given  the  public  several  fervent 
and  eloquent  articles  on  this  first  of  the  critics  and 
•nayists  of  bis  time.  We  have  promised  some  ex- 
tracts on  the  same  subject  from  another  magazine, 
but  have  been  somewhat  perplexed  in  knowing  what 
portiooa  of  them  to  give  or  to  withhold ;  Ibr  they 
Ivienoh  upon  matters  which  it  is  almost  equally  difil- 
etdt  to  touch  upon  without  explanation  or  with  it ; 
and  Mr  Lamb,  out  of  the  very  excess  of  his  sympa- 
thies with  humanity,  ho^rever  harmless  to  everyone 
but  himself,  left  a  puade  in  this  respect  to  those  who 
abuse  to  discuss  it.  The  matter  seems  very  plain ; 
but  in  truth  the  metaphysics  of  it,  to  be  thoroughly 
done  justice  to,  are  laid  in  the  very  depths  of  the 
nAture  of  us;  and  after  all,  be  might  be  grievously 
misrq>resented  by  those  who  have  seen  him  in  weaker 
hours  than  others  have,  and  who  therefore  naturally 
eaou^  draw  conclusions  respecting  the  habit,  very 
for^gn,  we  believe,  to  its  real  amount.  We  knew 
him,  for  instance,  ourselves  very  intimately,  and  have 
seen  him  in  all  his  phases ;  and  yet,  irith  respect  to 
the  point  in  question,  our  personal  experience  would 
lead  us  to  say  that  it  wasoertainly  not  the  habit  which 
it  has  been  taken  for,  nor  by  any  means  to  have  been 
looked  for  as  a  matter  of  course  or  probability,  ex- 
cept under  certain  circumstances,  or  at  very  peculiar 
and  touching  periods  of  his  life.  We  almost  feel  the 
tears'come  into  our  eyes  to  think  we  should  have  the 
necessity  forced  up<m  us  to  allude  to  it,  so  excellent 
a  man  was  be,  and  ftill  of  the  most  exalted  and  a^ect- 
ing  virtues.] 

Chaklxs  Lamb,  bom  in  the  Inner  Ten^le,  10th 
February  1775,  educated  in  Christ's  Hospital ;  after- 
wards a  derk  in  the  Accountants*  Office^  East  India 
House ;  pensioned  off  from  that  service,  lSSt5,  aftet 
thirty-three  years'  service  f  is  now  a  geotlemaa  at 
large  ;—4»n  remember  few  speeialtiea  in  his  lifo  worth 
noting,  except  that  he  once  cau^t  a  swallow  iyiog 
(teit§  tua  moMM) ;  below  the  middle  statuM  (  oast  ^ 
fiMe  sli^tly  Jewish,  with  no  Judaic  tinge  in  hitooBi* 
plexional  religion;  stammers  abominahty,  aad  k 
tHercfore  more  apt  to  diioharge  his  occadonal  coo* 


*  To  anpbodf   please  to  flU  ap  these  blaaks. 


A   VAX.UABX.B   BZABIPLB. 

[We  cannot  better  forward  the  riews  of  the  Cor* 
respondent  who  sends  us  the  account  of  this  new  in- 
•titution,  than  by  publishing  his  own  intelligent  and 
Ingenuous  letter.]  I 

Sia, — I  have  been  obliged  to' you  a  while  back  for 
the  insertion  of  some  insignificant  verses.  My  Muse 
has  lately  forsaken  me ;  and  I  am  not  sure  whether 
your  variously-worded,  and  nimierously  gentle  re- 
pulses of  such  attempts,  as  conveyed  irf  your  notices 
to  Correspondents,  may  not  have  had  a  hand  in  her 
withdrawal  of  fiivour.  A  subject,  however,  mote 
worthy  of  your  attention,  as  being  of  general  and 
not  selfish  interest,  emboldens  me  to  ask  a  few  mo- 
ments of  your  attention ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
compress  the  matter  into  small  compass,  for  foar  of 
being  wearisome. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of 
iritnessing' the  establishment  of  a  reading-room  for 
persons  of  slender  finances.  It  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brunswick  square,  and  instituted  at 
the  expense  of  an  individual,  and  b  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  both  sexes,  A  spacious  apartment  has 
been"*  prorided^— Oghts  and  firing  abundantly  sup- 
plied, with  every  other  requisite  for  comfortable  ac- 
commodation. Globes  stand  in  the  room,  and  its 
walls  are  hung  with  some  maps;  a  few  dezen  of 
books  have  been  presented,  with  a  probability  of 
augmentation,  and  superintendence  arranged  for. 

The  poorer  classes  and  their  improvement  have 
been  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  public-spirited 
founder;  and  it  was  consequently  presumed  that 
the  hours  of  evening  were  the  only  ones  afforded  by 
their  avocations  for  prosecuting  the^  desired  end. 
The  evening,  therefore,  has  been  made  the  period  ci 
admittance,  viz.  from  five  until  ten  o*cloek.  Any 
one  of  the  subscribers  (there  are  ahready  seventy) 
may  Introduce  a  new  member,  upon  presenting  • 
certain  notice  of  such  desire^  and  vouching  for  gene- 
sal  respootabiUty  and  bonctty.  It  was  requisite,  for 
the  sake  of  shedding  §mae  dignity  upon  the  cstabHA- 
ment,  as  reao^^  it  from  the  ignominy  of  being 
■otvdy  a  tkoHkAh  one,  that  something  diould  be 
paid;  and  thus  tixpenee  per  month  is  required 
wooi  Men  Btenwiar,  tot  ise  pnvilege  of  entetti^  ixpon 
idl  tb»  ndfMiMges  cf  the  place ;  and  to  prevent  the 
•MpiiiiMii  ^MitMnvb  'ttpoBi  snd  tbAndottttNiit  of  the 


right,  the^condition  is  anaeond  of  a  month*s  notice 
on  quitting. 

One  or  two  of  the  members  are  willing  also  to 
afford  instruction  in  drawing  of  figures,  whidi 
several  of  the  most  Ignorant  among  them  were  *anzl- 
ous  to  avail  themselves  of ;  and  here  again,'  some 
clog  upon  vacillation  was  necessary,  and  the'  addi- 
tional charge  of  threepence  per  month  determined  OB* 
with  the  same  requisition  of  a  mont3i*s  notice  upon, 
discontinuance  of  the  study^  Phper,  pens^  suljects 
for  oop3ring  are  abundantly  and  gratoitouriy  pro- 
rided;  additions  being  frequently  nnde^  the  per- 
manent collection,  and  occasional  loans  beside. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  room,  Dr  Bhoot,  a  g«ii« 
tleman  well  known  for  literary  talent,  and  philan* 
thropic  views,  read  an  address  to  the  assembled 
subscribers.  I  have  one,  somewhat  soiled,  and  will 
endeavour  to  find  and  enclose  it;  but  should  you 
kindly  express  the  least  wish  for  more  copies,  tl^y 
shall  be  ftirnished. 

Nothing  haa  occurred  to  daiqp  the  prospects  wi$h 
which  the  undertaking  was  oommenoed.  Menard 
woBien,  under  fixed  rcguMon^  meat,  and  pwnw 
each  their  own  studies,  unintenruptedljr  >  uaneeaisMy 
ooBvenation  being  discouraged.  A  bookr  upon  ^e- 
«|uest,  with  a  nwoaorandum  depoaitedi  being  slleiwad 
to  be  taken  for  domestic  peruaaL 

The  fomder  had  leng  lanflDted  «] 
sort  of  facilities  for  mental  cultivation 
poorer  cbsees  of  men  aad  women  laboured  under, 
and  the  present  is  an  experiment  that  promises  sui^ 
Aoiently  well  to  authorise  a  hope,  that  (upon  in* 
spection)  others,  equally  anxious  to  diisseminate  the 
Uessiogs  of  edi^oation,  may  deem  it  worthy  tbeir 
notice  and  imitation;  and  if  they  improw  upon  the 
plan,  so  much  the  better. 

Stieh  kind]  of  institutions  are  aesong  the  good 
fruits  of  *  Obtain  Pen's'  ultimate  herveel  ef  UK 
worM :— et  oeee  products  and  seeds  of  ever  impivfu 
ing  developments.  The  benefit  of  partial  attsespti 
must  of  ooune  be  partial  re^piHs ;  resulu  too^  not 
taaily  appreciable  among  the  complexity  of  current 
movements^— at  least,  results  which  cannot  be 
pointed  to  with  imquestionable  confidence,  until  the 
actuating  m^pwise,'  viz.  a  very  extensive  augments* 
tion  ef  means  and  i^lications,  swell  out  the  tide 
of  effints  to  a  body  of  sufficiently  broad  expanse  and 
steady  flow,  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  what  ocean  it  if 
tending. 

Every  mind,  however,  that  has  yielded  in  a  eer« 
tain  degree  its  rude  energies  to  the  noble  ambitioa 
of  unprovement,  has  been  90  far  providing  within 
iladf  the  materials  for  a  final  conquest  of  its  inforfer 
propensities.  Though  again  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  eomplieated  rebtiona  of  moving  llfo» 
and  the  ftanon  of  all  sorts  ef  ingredients  iirhieh  unite 
to  produce  the  varied  aspects  of  society,  leave  it  hard 
to  be  dtmomstratod  bow  ht  the  new  principle  is  in« 
fluendal ;  and  affords  only  to  the  reasoning  portion 
of  observers,  those  evidences  which  hereafter  the 
whole  world  will  recognise.  And,  perbeps,  it  may 
have  bien  ordained  here,  as  in  other  cases,  that  the 
goodness  of  the  principle  shall  only  be  universally 
acknowledged  after  its  triumph ;  and,  Uke  the  vir^ 
tiious  efforts  of  iadividBal  foith,  the  happy  diore  to 
which  it  eonducta  shall  only  be  manifosted.to  the 
nations,  after  they  have  gone  through  the  aonndlesa 
depths  of  experience. 

I  scarcely  feel  any  alarm  lest  yon  should  regard 
this  letter  as  an  impertinent  intnuiott  on  your  time. 
Your  *<  sympathies  with  all,"  as  displayed  in  all  your 
sentiments,  forbid  me  to  foir.  A  slight  notaoe  from 
your  lively  pen,  of  such  an  estsbHwhawt  hankkg 
worked  well  for  three  or  four  months  (and  year  own 
inspection  may  easily  be  satisfied  on  ibe  point)  vieuld 
most  ekeotuaUy  make  it  known  g  end  amy  iadaee  eone 
of  yeur  Reader^  who  «e  blessed  with  wealth  to 
qiare,  to  spread  abroad  in  like  manner  the  gifts  of 
knowledge. 

laaa.  Sir, 

Yoiiii  reipeethiUy, 
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I.0MOBVITT* 

(Jf^m  Dr  Sotdhwood  SmUk'$  •PhSiotopkji  ofHtam:) 

Bt  a  oertidn  amouDtand  inteniitj  oC  miiorj  life  may 

be  fuddanly  dartwycd;  by  a^mnaUer  amount  and 

fntcndty,  it  may  be  slowly  wprn  out  «id  axhausted. 

The  HMe  of  the  mind  aflRfctf  the  physical  condiUon ; 

but  the  continuance  of  Ufe  U  whoUy  dependent  on 

the  physical  condition :  it  follows  that  in  the  degree 

in  which  the  state  of  the  mind  is  capable  of  aflTecting 

the  physical  condition,  it  b  eapabU  of  influencing 

tlie  duration  of  lift* 

•  •  e  •  •  • 

rWere  the  physical  condition  always  perfect,  and 
the  mental  state  always  that  of  enjoyment,  the  dura- 
iion  of  life  would  always  be  extended  to  the  utmoet 
limit  compatible  with  that  of  the  organiaation  of  the 
|K>dy.  But  as  thb  fortunate  concurrence  seldom  or 
IMTer  happens,  human  life  seldom  or  never  meaiuret 
Ibe  full  -number  of  iU  days.  Uniform  experience 
diows,  howeter,  that,  provided  no  accident  occur  to 
IttlMupt  the  usual  course,  in  proportion  as  body  and 
MM  approximate  to.this  state,  life  ii  long;  and  as 
tbey]  recede  from  it,  it  b  short.  Improvement  of 
the  physical  condition  affords  a  foundation  for  the 
improfement  of  the  mental  state ;  improvement^  of 
the  mental  state  improves  up  to  afwrtahi  point  the 
pliysical  condition  i  and  In  the  ratio  in  which  thb 
'twofold  fanpiavementbafiected,  the  duration  of  life 


LongevHy  then  bgood,  in  the  first  place,  because  it 
«akign  and  a  consequence  of  a  certain  amount  of  en- 
joyment ;  and.  In  the  second  place,  because  thb 
Iteing  the  case,  of  course  in  proportion  as  the  term  of 
life  b  extended,  the  sum  of  enjoyment  must  be  aug- 
mented. And  thb  view  of  longevity  assigns  the 
cause,  and  shows  the  reasonableness  of  that  desire  for 
long  life,  which  b  m  universal  and  constant  as  to  be 
commonly  considered  insdacttve.  Longevity  and 
happineii,  if  not  invariably,    are  generally,  c«n^ 


?o.  If  there  may  be  Hiiippiness  without  longevity,  the 
converse  is  not  possible »  there  cannot  be  longevity 
without  happiness.  Unless  the  sUte  of  the  body  be 
that  of  tolerable  health,  and  the  state  of  the  mind 
that  of  tolerable  enjoyment,  long  life  b  unattainsMe ; 
these  physical  and  menul  conditions  no  longer  exist- 
ing,  or  capable  of  exbting,  the  desire  of  life  and 
the  power  of  retaining  it  cease  together. 

An  advanced  term  of  life  and  decrepitude  are 
oommonly  conceived  to  4>e  synonymous :  the  exten- 
non  of  life  b  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  the  protraction 
pi  the  period  of  infirmity  and  suflfering,  that  period 
whwh  is  characterised  by  a  progressive  diminution  of 
the  power  of  sensation,  and  a  consequent  and  pro- 
portionate  loss  of  the  power  of  enjoyment,  the  «  sans 
teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything."  But 
thb  b  so  for  from  being  true,  that  it  b  not  within 
the  eompass  of  human  power  to  protract,  in  any 
•ensibb  degree,  the  period  of  old  age,  properly  so 
called,  tliat  is,  the  stage  of  decrepitude.  In  thb 
stage  of  existence,  the  physical  changes  that  succes- 
sively take  place  dog,  day  by  day,  the  vital  ma- 
ehtnery,  until  it  can  no  longer  play.  In  a  space  of 
time  fixed  within  narrow  limits,  the  flame  of  life 
must  then  inevitably  expire,  for  the  processes  that.feed 
it  felt  But  though,  when  fully  oome,  the  term  of 
old  age  cannot  be  extended,  the  coming  of  the  term 
may  be  postponed.  To  the  preceding  stage,  an 
indefinite  numbei'  of  years  mi^  be  added.  And  thb 
b  a  iMt  of  the  deepest  interest  to  human  nature. 

The  division  of  human  life  into  periods  or  epochs 
b  not  an  arbitrary  distinction,  but  b  founded  on 
nonstitutional  diflfercnoee  in  the  system,  dependent 
on  di£Ebrent  physiological  conditions.  The  periods 
of  infency,  chikttieod,  boyhood,  adolecoence,  man- 
iMod,  and  M  age,  are  distiogubhed  from  each  other 
hy  external  chaiaetsfi,  whbh  are  but  the  outward 
•lgn«  of  intcmal  states.  In  physiological  condition, 
the  infant  diflbrs  from  the*  child,  the  boy  from  the 
man,  and  the  adult  [from  the  old  man,  as  much  in 
physical  strength  m  in  mental  power.  There  b  an 
appointed  order  in  wbieh  these  several  states  succeed 
each  other;  there  b  a  fixed  Ume  at  which  one  passes 


into  another,  lliat  order  cannot  be  inverted ;  no 
considerable  anticipation  or  postponement  of  that 
fixed  time  can  be  effected.  In  all  places  and  under 
all  circumstances,  at  a  given  time,  though  not  pre- 
cisely at  the  same  time  in  all  climates  and  under  all 
modes  of  life,  infancy  passes  into  childhood,  child- 
hood Jnto  boyhood,  boyhood  into  adolescence,  and 
adolescence  into  manhood.  In  the  space  of  two 
years  fron^its  birth,  every  infant  has  ceased  to  be  an 
infant,  and  has  become  a  child ;  in  the  space  of  six 
years  from  thb  period,  every  child  will  have  become 
a  boy ;  add  eight  years  to  thb  time,  and  every  boy 
will  have  become  a  young  man ;  in  eight  years  more, 
every  young  man  will  have  become  an  adult  man ; 
and  in  the  subsequent  ten  years,  every  adult  man 
will  have  acquired  hb .  highest  state  of  physical 
perfection.  But  at  what  period  will  thb.  state 
of  physical  perfection  decline  ?  What  b  the  maxi- 
mum time  during  which  it  can  retain  its  full 
vigour?  Is  that  maximum  fixed?  Is  thefiB  a 
certain  number  of  years  in  which,  by  an  inevitar 
ble  Uw,  every  adult  man  necessarily  becomes  an 
old  man?  Is  precisely  the  same  number  of  years 
appointed  for  thb  transition  to  every  human  being? 
Can  no  care  add  to  that  number  ?  Can  no  impru- 
dence take  from  It  ?  Doiles  the  physiological  condi- 
tion or  the  constitutional  age  of  any  two  individuab 
ever  advance  to  precisely  the  same  point  in  precisely 
the  same  number  of  years?  Physically  and  men^ 
tally,  are  not  some  persons  older  at  fifry  than  others 
are*at  seventy  ?  And  do  not  instances  occasionally 
occur  in  which  an  old  man,  who  reached  even  hb 
fadndredth  year,  retains  as  great  a  degree  of  juveni- 
lity as  the  majority  of  those  who  attain  to  eighty. 
If  thb  be  so,  what  follows  9  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting consequences  that  can  be  presented  to  the 
human  mind.  The  deviation  of  the  periods  of  in- 
fancy, childhood,  boyhood,  and  adolescence,  b  fixed 
by  a  determinate  number  of  years.  Nothing  can 
stay,  nothing  retard,  the  succession  of  each.  Alike 
incapable  of  any  material  protraction  is  the  period  of 
old  age.  It  follows  that  every  year  by  which  the 
term  of  human  existence  b  extended  b  really  added 
to  the  period  of  mature  age ;  the  period  when  the 
oigans  of  the  body  have  attained  their  full  growth 
and  put  forth  their  full  strength ;  when  the  physical 
organisation  has  acquired  its  utmost  perfection ;  when 
the  senses,  the  feelings,  the  emotions,  the  passions, 
the  affections,  are  in  the  highest  degree  acute,  in- 
tense^ and  varied;  when  the  intellectual  fiiculties, 
completely  unfolded  and  developed,  carry  on  their 
operations  with  the  greatest  vigour,  soundness,  and 
continuity ;  in  a  word,  when  the  individual  b  capa- 
ble of  receiving  and  of  communicating  the  largest 
aoK>untof  the  highest  kind  of  enjoyment. 

A  consideration  more  full  of  encouragement,  more 
animating,  there  cannot  be.  The  extension  of  human 
life,  in  whatever  mode  and  degree  it  may  be  possible 
to  extend  it,  b  the  protraction  of  that  portion  of  it, 
and  only  of  that  portion  of  it,  in  which  the  human 
being  b  capable  of  axcKtviN9  ano  or  commdkicat- 

INO  THE  LAXGKST  MEASUEX  OW  THE  NOBLEST  KINp 
OP   XMJOTMEMT. 

.•  •  •  '      • 

Rebtion  between  the  physical  condition  and  hap- 
piness, and  between  happiness  and  longevity  de- 
pends on  the  action  of  the  organic  organs.  The 
action  of  the  organic  organs  depends  on  certain  phy 
deal  agents.  As  each  organic  organ  b  duly  supplied 
with  the  physical  agent  by  which  it  carries  on  its  re- 
spective process,  and  as  it  duly  appropriates  what  it 
receives,  the  perfection  ef  the  physical  condition  b 
attained ;  and  according  to  the  perfection  or  imper- 
fection of  the  physical  condition,  supposing  no  acci- 
dent interrupt  its  regular  course,  b  the  length  or  the 
brevity  of  life. 

It  b  conceivable  that  the  .physical  condition  might 
be  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  the  mind 
remaining  in  a  state  but  little  fitted  for  enjoyment ; 
because  it  b  necessary  to  eijoyment  that  there  be  a 
certain  derelopnient,  occupation,  and  direction  of  the 
mental  powers  and  affections :  and  the  mental  state 
may  be  neglected,  whib  attention  b  paid  to  the  phy- 
.lieal  pwccMti.     But  the  convene  b  not  potdbkb 


The.  mental  energies  cannot  be  folly  calbd  forth 
while  the  physical  condition  b'neglected.  HappU 
ness  presupposes  a  certain  degree  of  exoeUence  in  the 
physical  condition  ;  and  unless  the  physical  condiUon 
be  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  there  can 
be  no  such  devdopment,  occupation,  and  direction  of 
the  mental  powers  and  affections  as  b  requisite  to  a 
high  degree  of  ei^oyment. 

That  state  of  the  system  in  which  the  physical 
condition  b  sound,  b  in  itself  conducive  to  enjoy- 
ment, while  a  permanent  state  of  enjoyment  b  in  ita 
turn  conducive  to  the  soundness  of  the  physical  con- 
dition. It  b  impossible  to  nuuntain  the  physical 
processes  in  a  natural  and  vigorous  condition  if  the 
mind  be  in  a  state  of  suffering.  The  bilb  of  mor- 
tality contain  no  column  exhibiting  the  number  of 
persons  who  perish  annually  from  bodily  disease  pro- 
duced by  mental  suffioing;  but  everyone  must  ooen- 
sionally  have  seen  appalling  examples  of  the  feet; 
Everyone  must  have  observed  the  altered  appearance 
of  persons  who  have  sustained  palamity.  A  misfoffw 
tune  that  struck  to  the  heart  happened  to  a  person  a 
year  ago;  observe  him  some  time  afterwards;  he  b 
wasted,  worn,  the  miserable  shadow  of  himself;  in- 
quire  about  him  at  the  dbtance  of  a  few  months,  he 
b  no  more. 


PBimONAL   PORTRAITS    OP    BNINENT    MSN. 

THE  ABBE  DX  ULLE. 

(Author  0f*Le$  JartUnt; and  tramOaiiong  of  Vtrga 

and  MiUon.     Died  in  18ia) 
[Taken  from  a  character  of  him  by  Madame  du 
Mold,  an  extract  from  whbh  (our  authority)  ap- 
peared in  the  <  GenUeman's  Magaxin^*  for  November 

1816,  p.  aw.] 

His  works  have  neither  the  character  nor  the  featurce 
of  hb  conversation.  Beading  them  you  would  sup- 
pose him  to  be  devoted  to  this  most  serious  contem- 
pbtions;  see  him  in  company,  and]  you  would  sup- 
pose he  never  meditated  at  alL  He  takes  no  tntereat 
in  the  common  occurrences  of  socbty.  He  b  care- 
less about  everyone,  and  even  about  himself  Some, 
times,  without  having  listened  to  or  seen  anything 
that  has  past,  he  com^  in  with^  the  most  pertinent 
remark ;  then,  perhaps,  he  b  all  simplicity ;  but  in 
every  humour  he  b  very  agreeable^  Hb  ideas  flow 
with,  rapidity,  and  he  communicates  them  without 
reserve;  he  b  neither  wordy  nor  afiRwted.  Hb 
conversation  b  a  happy  mixture  of  beauties  and  of 
negligences,  and  amiable  disorder,  which  b  always 
charming,  and  sometimes  astonishing. 

For  hb  figured  little  girl  once  said,  that  it  was 
all  sig-sag :  but  the  sex  in  general  see  only  the  ex- 
pression, and  not  the^form.  Hb  mouth  b  large,  it 
b  true ;  but  the  words  and  the  verses  that  flow  from 
it  are  delightfuL  Hb  eyes  are  small  and  hollow ; 
but,  aided  by  the  changes  of  hb  countenance,  they 
express  all  the  variety  of  hb  character.  He  does  not 
give  hb  features  time  to  look  ugly.  He  is  not  In- 
attaitive  to  his  person;  but  he  seldom  adapta  ita 
ornamenta  to  the  occasion.  He  will  go  in  deshabille 
to  a  duchess,  and  ride  a-hunting  in  full  dress. 

His  body  b  74,  his  soul  is  only  15.  Sensible  to 
excess,  he  b  assailable  en  all  sides ;  but  it  b  all  to  no 
purpose;  his  thoughtlessness  and  gaiety  come  to 
hb  aid,  and  leave  him  the  happiest  of  beings. 
Public  amusemenU  are  nothing  to  him :  he  b  always 
occupied  by  some  one  object,  and  happy  in  being  so 
engaged.  He  will  give  you  his  company  for  hours, 
and  b  happy  with  you :  but  so  he  is  with  the  house- 
keeper: or  hb  horse,  which  he  will  sometimes  caress' 
for  two  hours,  and  then  forget  that  he  has  one. 
Tet,  if  he  cannot  be  praised  for  uniformity  of  life,  he 
has  none  of  the  vices  of  irregularity.  However 
cardess  his  conduct  may  be,  it  is  always  innocent. 
If  he  has  no  great  features  of  character,  he  has  all  those 
coining  qualities  of  grace,  liveliness,  and  simplicity, 
so  .natural,  and  yet  so  full  of  ingenuity,  that  he  b 
^curted  like  a  reining  beauty,  and  beloved  like  « 
fevovrite  child. 
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BOKAmm  or  itB^i*  ura. 

*iro.  Lxvmv  —  l«A»«AOK  AmK  btoiai. 
[If  ever  the  letter  of  the  marriage  institution  might 
be  set  aside  in  favour  of  its  spirit,  it  would  surely 
ie  in*  case  like  the  present.     The  story  appeared 
^^j^gUi^y    ia    the     femous    French     publication. 
fhe  Caums  CSibru.    It  reminds  us  of  one  striUngly 
Hke  it  in  an  ItMian  publication,  criled  the  «  Floren- 
tine Observer;  upon  which  Mr  Shelley  has  left  the 
fragment  of  a  noble  poem.    See.  in  hU  « Miscellanous 
^^eml^*  the  piece  intiUed  '  Genevra.'] 
Two  Parbiaa  merchants,  strongly  united  in  friend- 
flhftp.  had  eitth  one  chUd  of  diffferent  sexes,  who  early 
nootraoted  a  strong  inclination  for  each  other,  which 
WW  cherished  by  the  parents,  and  they  were  flattered 
jprilh  the  eipectationa  of  being  joined  together  for 
Ufe.     Unfortunately,  at  th«  time  they  thought  them- 
aelves  on  the  point  of  completing  this  long  wished- 
for  union,  a  man,  fiir  advanced  in  years,  and  pos- 
.essed  of  an  immense  fortune,  cast  hb  eyes  on  the 
young  lady,  and  made  honourable  proposals  ;  her 
parents  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  a  son^m- 
Um  in  such  affluent  circumstwiees,  and  forced  her 
to  comply.     As  soon  as  the  knot  was  tied,  she 
«ltktly  ei^ined  her  foemei  lover  never  to  see  Ber, 
mud  patiently  submitted  to  her  fiite ;  but  tiie  anxiety 
of  IMT  mind  preyed  upon  her  body,  which  tiiiew  her 
Into  a  lingering  disorder,  that  appawntiy  carried  her 
0^  apd  she  was  consigned  to  her  g^cave.     As^soon 
M  tiiis  melancholy  event  reached  tiie  lover,    his 
affliction  was  doubled,  being  deprived  of  all  hopes  of 
her  widowhood ;  but,  recoUecting  that  in  her  youtii 
8hfl  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  lethargy,  his  hopes 
revived,  and  hurried  him  to  tiie  place  of  her  burial, 
where  a  good  bribe  procur^  tiie  sexton's  permission 
to  dig  her  up.  which  he  performed,  and  removed  her 
to  a  pUuse  of  safety,  where,  by  proper  methods,  he 
revived  the  almost  extinguished  spark  of  life.    Great 
was  htr  surprise  at  finding  the  sUte  she  had  been  in ; 
and  probably  as  great  was  her  pleasure,  at  the  means 
by  which  she  had  been  recalled  from  the  grave.     As 
soon  as  she  was  snfficlentiy  recovered,  the  lover  laid 
his  daim ;  and  hU  reasons,  supported  by  a  powerful 
inclination  on  her  side,  were  too  strong  for  her  to 
re^ ;  but  as  France  was  no  longer  a  placeof  safety 
for  them,  they  agreed  to  remove  to  England,  where 
they  continued  ten  years,  when  a  strong  inclination 
of  revisiting  their  native  country  seised  them,  which 
they  thought  tiicy  might  safely  gratify,  and  accord- 
in^  performed  their  voyage. 

•  The  kdy  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  known  by 
her  old  husband,  whom  she  met  in  a  public  walk, 
and  ail  her  endeavours  to  disguise  herself  were  in- 
effectual.  He  Uud  his  claim  to  her.  before  a  court  of 
justice,  and  the  lover  defended  his  right,  alleging,  that 
*  the  husband,  by  burying  her,  had  forfeited  his  titie, 
and  that  he  had  acquired  a  just  one,  by  freeing  her 
from  the  grave,  and  delivering  her  firom  the  jaws  of 
death.  These  reasons,  whatever  weight  they  might 
have  in  a  court  where  love  presided,  seemed  to  have 
littie  effect  on  the  grave  sages  of  the  law ;  and  the 
lady,  with  her  lover,  not  thinking  it  safe  to  wait  the 
determination  of  the  court,  pntdentiy  retired  out  of 
the  kingdom. 

BELIGIOUS    OPXKION    IN    aAJAUSTAV. 

The  period  of  sectarian  intolerance  is  now  past ; 
and  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  miifkisters 
of  Vishnu,  Sirha  and  Budha,  view  each  other  without 
malignity,  which  feeling  never  isppears  to  have  Influ- 
enced the  laily  pf  eitiier  sect;  who  are  indiscriminately 
respectful  to  the  ministers  of  all  religions,  whatever  ba 
their  tenets.  It  is  sufl^dent  that  their  office  b  ona  of 
sanctity,  and  that  they  are  ministers  of  the  Divinity, 
who,  they  say,  excludes  the  homage  of  none,  in  what- 
ever tongue  or  whatever  manner  he  is  sought ;  •  and 
witl^  tills  spirit  of  intire  toleration,  the  devout  mb' 
vbpary,  or"  MooUah,  would  in  no  country  meet  mor« 
security  or  hospiuble  courtesy  than  among  the  Rij- 
poots.  They  mvsf,  howwtr^  adopt  (As  toferatifm  theg 
woM  find  praeiited  towordt  (A^hscImi.^  rpcTi  An^ 
ttfuUiet  of  Rt^fahiiim. 


OBABAOTBRS  OF  SHAXSPBARB'S 

PZ.ATS.  I 

BT  WILUAM   HAZLITT. 
KOi  ZVI.*— KIKO  L^K. 

[Continued  from  last  week.} 
Okk  of  the  most  perfect  displays  of  dramatic 
power  b  the  first  interview  between  Lear  and  hb 
daughter,  afker  the  designed  affronts  upon  him, 
which  till  one  of  his  knights  reminds  him  of  them, 
hb  sanguine  temperament  had  led  him  to  overlook. 
He  returns  with  hb  train  from  hunting,  and  his  usual 
impatience  breaks  out  in  hb  first  words,  «*  Let  me  not 
stoy  a  jot  for  dinner ;  go,  get  it  ready.**  He  then 
eiUJoUBters  the  faitiiful  Kent  in  disguise,  and  retains 
him  in  hb  service;  and  the  first  trial  of  hb  honest 
duty  b  to  trip  up  the  heeb  of  tiie  offimous  Stcfward 
who  makes  so  prominent  and  despicable  a  figure 
through  tbe  piece.  On  the  entrance  of  Gonerill  the 
following  dialogue  takes  place : — 

-•LiAB.  Hownow,:d«ogbter?  what  mAtt  that 
frohtiet  on?  ' 

MfthF^ka,  you  ar«  too  much  of  late  i*  the  firown. 

Fool.  Thou  wast  a  pretty  fellow,  when  thou 
had*st  no  need  to  care  for  her  frowning ;  now  thou 
art  an  O  without  a  figure :  I  am  better  than  tiiou 

art  now ;  I  am  a  fool,  tiiou  art  notiiing. Yes,  for- 

sootii,  I  wUl  hoTd  my  tongue;  [2b  GoturUL]  so  your 
face  bids  me,  though  you  say  nothing.  Mum,  mum. 

He  that  keeps  nor  crust  nor  erum. 
Weary  of  all,  shall  want  some. — r-I 

Thafs  a  sheal*d  peascod !  [Mnting  to' Lear. 

GoHxaiLL.  Not  only,  sir,  tiib  your  aU-Ucens*d . 
fool, 
But  other  of  your  insolent  retinue 
Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel ;  breaking  forth 

In  rank  and  not-to-be-endured  riots, 
r  I  had  thought,  by  making  thb  well  known  to  you. 
To  have  found  a  safe  redress ;  but  now  grow  fiearful, 
By  what  yourself  too  late  have  spoke  and  done. 
That  you  protect  thb  course,  and  put  it  on 
By  your  allowanoe ;  which  if  you  should,  the  fault 
"Would  not  'scape  censure,  nor  the  redresses  deep, 
Which  in  the  tender  of  a  wholesome  weal. 
Might  in  their  working  do  you  that  offence, 
(Whkh  else  were  shame)  that  then  necessity 
Would  call  discreet  proceeding. 
Fool*  For  you  trow,  nuncle. 

The  hedge  sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long. 
That  it  had  its  bead  bit  off  by  iu  young. ; 

So  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling. 

Leak.   Are  you  our  daughter  ? 

OoNKRiLL.   Come,  sir, 
I  would  you  would  make  use  of  tiiat  good  wisdom 
Whereof  I  know  you  are  fraught,  and  put  away  , 
These  dispositions  which  of  Ute  transform  you    . 
From  what  you  rightly  are. 

Fool.    May  not  an  ass  know  when  the  cart 
draws  tiie  horse  ? Whoop,  Jug,  I  fove  thee. 

L«A».   Does  any  here  know  me? ^Why,  thb 

b  not  Lear : 
Does  Lear  walk  tiius?  speak  thus?— Where  aie 

his  eyes  ? 
Either  his  notion  weakens,  or  hb  disc^mings 

''  Arelethargy'd Ha!  waking?— 'Tb  not  so. — - 

Who  b  it  that  can  tell  me  who  I  am?— l«ar*8 

shadow? 
I  would  learn  that :  for  by  tiie  marks 
Of  sovVeignty,  of  knowledge,  and  of  reason,  "* 

I  should  be  false  persuaded  I  had  daughtera. 

Your  name,  fair  gentlewoman  ? 

GoMxaiLL.   Come,  rir : 
Thb  admiration  b  nmch  o*  the  favour 
Of  other  your  new  pranks.     I  do  beseech  you  :   [ 
To  undersund  my  purposes  aright : 
As  you  are  old  and  reverend,  you  should  be  wise: 
Here  do  you  keep  a  hundred  knighto  and  squires; 
Men  so  disordered,  so  debauched,  and  bold. 
That  tiib  our  court,  infected  with  their  maniifn, 
Shows  like  a  riotous  inn :  epicurbm  and  lust 
Make  it  more  like  a  tavern,  or  a  brothel,     , 
Than  a  graced  palace.  The  shame  itself  dotii  qpc«k 


For  instant  remedy :  be  then  dc8ir*d 
By  her,  that  else  will  take  the  thing  she  begv 
,,  A  littie  to  disquantity  your  train  ; 
And  the  remainder,  (hat  shall  stUl  depend. 
To  be  such  men  as  may  besort  your  age, 
And  know  themselves  and  you. 

LxAa.  Darkness  and  devib ! ^ 

Saddle  my  horses ;  call  my  train  together.——  ti 
Degenerate  bastard !  1*11  not  trouble  thee ; 
Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter. 
GoKKRiLL.    You  strike  my  people;   and  your 
disordered  rabble 
Make  servants  of  their  betters. 

Enior  Albaxt. 
LxAE.  Woe,  thattooUterepents— Ohjsir,  are 
yo\i  come  ? 
Is  it  your  will?  speak,  rir.— Prepare  my  horses.  - 

[ToAJbOHjf. 
Ingntitude!  thou  marble-hearted  fiend. 
More  hideous,  when  thou  sbow'st  thee  in  a  cbild^j 
Than  the  sea-monster  1 

Albakt.  Prey,  sir,  be  patient. 
LxAE.  Detested  kitel  tiiotf  Uest.    [2b  GoMriB. 
My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts. 
That  all  particulars  of  duty  know ; 
And  in  the  most  exact  regard  support 
The  worships  of  their  name— O  most  small  fonh,  \ 
How  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  show ! 
Which,  like  an  engine,  wrench'd  my  firame  of  nature 
From  the  fixt  place ;  drew  from  my  heart  all  lov% 
And  added  to  tiie  gidl.     Oh  Lear,  Lear,  Lear ! 
"  Beat  at  the  gate  that  let  thy  folly  in, 

I  Striking  hit  M^. 

And  thy  dev  judgment  out  I Go,  go,  my  people ! 

Albamt.  Mylord,Iamguiltiess,a8lamignorant 
Of  what  hath  mov'd^you.  J 

LxAB.  It  may  be  so,  my  lord 

I  Hear,  Nature,  hear  I  dear  goddess,  hear ! 
Suspend  thy  purpose,  if  thou  didst  intend 
To  make  thb  creature  fruitful  1 
Into  her  womb  convey  sterility ; 
Pry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase ; 
And  from  her  derogate  b«ly  never  spring  ^ 
Af  babe  to  honour  her  !  If  she  must  teem,  ' 
Create  her  child  of  spleen  :  that  it  may  live. 
To  be  a  thwart  disni|tur*d  torment  to  her ! 
Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth  ; 
With  cedent  tears  firet  channeb  in  her  dieeks ;  ]    } 
Turn  all  her  mother's  pains  and  benefits,  ^ 

To  laughter  and  contempt ;  that  she  may  fSeel  j 
How  sharper  than  a  serpenVs  tooth  it  b 

To  have  a  thankless  child ! Away,  away !  L^***- 

Albany.    Now,  gods  that  we  adore»  whereof 
comes  thb?  [eMte'i 

GoKBaiLi.    Never  afflict  yourself  to  know  the 
But  let  his  db|K>sition  have  that  scope 
That  dotage  gives  it. 

Re-enter  Lxab. 
Lbab.  What,  fifty  of  my  followers  at  a  clap  ! 
Within  a  fortnight ! 

Albanv.  What's  the  nudter,  sir? 
Lbae.  I'll  tell  thee ;  life  and  dcatii !  I  am  asham'd 
That  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus : 

[To  GontriB. 

'^  That  these  hot  tears,  which  break  from  me  perforce,. 

;    Should  make  thee  worth  tiiem. BbsU  and  foga 

upon  thee ! 
The  untentad  woundmgs  of  a  fiither's  curse 

Pierce  every  sense  about  thee  ! Old  fond  eyee 

Beweep  thb  cause  agwn.  111  pluck  you  out; 
And  cast  you,  with  the  waters  that  you  lose. 

To  temper  clay. Ha !  b  it  comcf  to  tiib? 

Let  it  be  so : Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter. 

Who,  I  am  sure,  b  kind  and  comfortable ; 
•  When  she  shall  hear  tiib  of  tiiee,  witii  her  nflb    \ 
'  Shell  flea  tiiy  wolfish  visage.  Thou  shalt  find. 
That  III  resume  tiie  shape,  whidi  tiiou  dost  tiimk 
I  have  cast  off  for  ever.  ^ 

[Exeunt  Lear,  Kent,  and  Attendantu 

Thb  b  certainly  fine :  no  wonder  ti>at  Lear  says 
after  it,  "  Oh  let  me  not  be  mad,  Viot  mad,  sweet 
heavens,"  finding  ita  effecta  by  anticipation :  but  fine 
wbthbbunt  of  rage  and  indignation  at  tiie  first 
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blow  aimed  at  hfs  hojMS  and  expectations,  h  is 
nothitag  near  so  fine  as  what  fbllovs  from  bis  double 
disappointment,  and  his  lingering  efforts  to  see 
Vbich  of  tbem  he  sb^  lem  upon  ft>r  support  and 
Ind  comfoM  ib,  when  both  bis  daughters  turn  against 
his  age  and  weakness.  It  is  with  some  difBebltv 
that  Lear  gets  to  speak  with  his  daughter  Regan, 
and  her  husband,  At  Gloster*s  castle.  In  concert 
with  Gonerill  they  hare  left  their  own  home  on 
purpose  to  avoid  him.  His  apprehehsions  are  flrst 
alarmed  by  this  circumstance,  and  when  Oloster, 
whose  guests  they  are,  urges  the  Ittery  temper  of  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall  a^  an  excuse  for  not  importuning 
him  a  second  time,  Lear  fateafes  out,— . 

"Vengeance!  Plague  I  Death!  Confbnon! 
Fiery?  What  fiery  quality?  Why,  Gloster, 
^    I*d  speak  with  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  his  wifis.** 

Afterwards,  fi^ng  perhaps  not  widt  falMMU;  he 
iftftMlhied  to  admit  tMr  eximse  from  UfaMn,  but 
then  recoUecting  that  they  hmm  set  bis  masasnger 
(Kent)  in  the  stocks,  aS  his  suspieiona  Mf  reused 
ighitB,  and  he  insists  on  se^g  tbem. 

'*  Enter  Cornwau»  aaaAii,  GLOtfrBa»  tmd  SmFwmti$. 

.  LxAE.  Cood-morrow  to  you  both. 
CoKKWALi..  Hail  to  your  grace ! 

[Kent  ii  $et  M  Hberfy. 
RxcAir.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  highnesB. 
Lxxa.   Regan,  I  think  you  are;  I  know  what 
reason 
I  haye  to  think  so;  if  thou  shouldst  tiot  be  glad, 
I  would  divorce  me  from  thy  mother's  tomb, 

(    Sepiileh'rii^  an  adultress. Oh,  are  you  free?  ' 

[fhKaU. 

'    Some  other  time  for  that Bdoved  R^an, 

Thy  sister's  naught :  Oh  Regan,  she  hath  tied 
Sharp-tooth'd  unkindness,  like  a  vulture,  here— — 
[Pdinti  to  hU  heart 
'    I  can  scarce  speak  to  thee ;  thoult  not  believe. 
Of  how  deprav'd  a  quality Oh  Regan  !  ^ 

RxoAK.  I  pray  yon,  sir,  take  patience ;  I  have 
hope 

You  less  know  how  to  value  her  desert, 

'    Thati  she  to  scant  her  duty. 

LxAa.  Say,  how  is  that  ? 

RtOAK.  I  cannot  think  my  mster  im  the  least 
Would  fiul  her  obligation ;  if,  sir,  perchance^ 
She  have  restrain'd  the  riots  of  your  followers, 
•Tis  on  such  grovnd,  and  to  such  wholesome  end, 
As  clears^  her  fr^m  idl  blame. 

Leak.  My  curses  on  her ! 

RxGAK.  Oh,  sir,  you  are  old ; 
Kature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  v«rge 
Of  her  confine  r  you  should  be  rtil'd,  and  led 
By  some  discretion,  that  discerns  your  state 
Better  than  you  yourself;  therefore,  I  pmy  you. 
That  to  our  fister  you  do  make  return  ; 
Say,  you  have  wrong'd  her,  sir. 

Lear.   Ask  her  forgiveness  ? 
Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  the  use  ? 
J)ear  daughter ^  I  confess  that  1  am  olds 
.    Affe  is  unnecessary;  on  my  knees  lieg. 

Thai  you'U  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food. 

Regan.   Good  sir,  no  more ;  these  are  unsightly 
tricks : 
Return  you  to  my  sister. 

LxAJu  Never,  Regan: 
She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train ; 
Look'd  blank  upon  me ;  struck  me  with  her  tongue, 

Most  serpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart : 

All  the  stor'd  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 

On  her  ungratefiil  top  I  Strike  her  young  bones,  "^ 

You  taking  airs,  with  lameness  ! 

CoavwALL.   Fie,  sir,  fie  ! 

LbaIu   You  tumble  hghtmngs,  dart  your  blind- 
ing ftinMS 
Into  her  scornful  eyes  !  Infect  her  beauty, 
Yom  fim-sack'd  fogs,  4rawn  by  the  powerful  sun, 
^    To  fiai,  and  blast  her  pride  ! 
Rbgak.   Oh  the  blest  gods  f 
So  wiU  you  wish  on  me,  when  the  rash  mood  is  on. 

Jmam.    No,  Regan,  thou  shalt  never  have  my 
curse;; 


Thy  taado»4wfted  rnSura  Aall  sot  give 

Thee  o'er  to  harsl^MM  ^  har  eyes  are  fierce,  but 

thine 
Do  comfort,  and  not  bum  :  'Tis  not  in  thee 
To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  out  off  my  train, ' 
To  btakdf  hasty  words,  to  asanft  ny  slMfe, 
And,  in  condnsion,  to  oppose  the  boit 
Against  my  «o«isng  in ;  tkou  betttr  knoir'M 
The  mom  of  nature,  bond  of  diildhood» 
fidSMsts  of  eeurtasy,  dues  of  ^Mtitudo; 
Thy  half  o' the  kingdom  tbwi  hast  not  AfgOt,     * 
Wlsareiu  I  thm  endowU 
BskOAir.     Good  sir,  to  the  puipoae. 

[I)rmuyuig  mitkim, 
Leajs.  Who  put  my  0iaii  i*  the  atoeks  ? 
CoavwALt.  What  trvtapet's  that  ? 

Enter  Steward, 
^    RxoAN.  I  know't,  my  sister's;  this  approves  her 
letter, 

That  sha  would  soon  bo  here.— It  your  Ui^eame? 

Lea*.  This  is  a  slave,  whose  easy  borrow'd  pride 
Dwdls  iti  tlie  fickle  gsace  of  her  he  foUdwa?--^ 
Out,  varlet,  from  my  sight ! 

Cornwall.   What  means yoiur grace? 

LsAR.  Who  stock'd  my  servant?  ^cgan»IhaTa 
good  hope 

:  Thorn  dfttfat  not  know  ont. ,Wbo  toaei  km  ? 

Oh  heavetB^ 

SnUr  GoMku&ft. 
;    Ifyoudolo^oddwniytfyowswttteway 
Allow  obedienoe,  if  yourselves  are  old. 
Make  it  your  cause ;    send  down,  and  take  my 

parti— 
Art  not  asham'd  to  look  upon  this  beard  ?— , 

[2b  GonenH 
Oh,  Regan,  wilt  thou  take  her  by  the  hand  ? 
Gonerill.  Why  not  by  the  hand,  sir  ?  How 
have  I  ofiTended? 
All's  not  oflPence,  that  indiscretion  finds. 
And  dotage  terms  so. 

Lear.   Oh,  sides,  you  are  too  tough  ! 
Will  you  yet  hold  ? — How  came  my  man  i'  the 
stocks  ? 
Cornwall.   I  set  him  there,  sir :    but  his  own 
disorders  - 
Deserv'd  much  less  advancement. 
Lear.   You  !  did  you  ? 

Regan.  I  pray  you,  father,  being  weak,  seem  so. 
I^  till  the  expiration  of  your  month. 
You  will  return  and  scjoum  with  my  sister. 
Dismissing  half  your  train,  come  then  to  me ;      ' 
I  am  now  from  home,  and  out  of  that  provision 
Which  shaU  be  needfU  for  your  entertainment. 

Lear.   Return  to  her,  and  Btty  men  dismiss'd? 
No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofe,  and  choose 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  ^^1 
To  wage  against  the  enmity  o'  the  air 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch  1- — Return  with  her  1 
Why,  the  houblooded  France,  that  dowerless  took 
Our  youngest  bom,  I  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throne,  and  squire-like  pension  b^ 

To  keep  base  Ufe  afoot Return  with  her ! 

Persuade  me  rather  to  be  slave  and  sumpter 
To  this  detested  groom.     [Looking  on  the  Steward. 
Gonerill.  At  your  choice,  sir. 

Lear.   Now,  I  pr'ythee,  daughter,  do  not  make 
me  mad; 
I  will  not  trouble  thee,  my  child;  farewell: 
We'll  no  more  meet,  no  more  see  one  another  »- 
But  yet  thou  art  my  flesh,  my  blood,  my  daughter ; 
Or,  rather,  a  disease  that's  in  my  flesh. 
Which  I  must  needs  call  mine :  thou  art  a  bile^ 
A  plague-sore,  an  embossed  carbtmcle^ 
In  my  corrupted  blood.  But  VTi  not  chide  thee ; 
Let  shame  come  when  it  will,  I  do  not  call  it :  * 
I  did  not  bid  the  thunder-bearer  shoot, 
''  Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  hi^.Judgbg  Jove  r 
Mend,  when  Hiou  cackist ;  be  better,  at  thy  Insure  j 
I  can  be  patient;  I  can  stay  with  Regftn, 
I,  and  my  bundled  knights. 

Regan.  Not  altogether  so,  sir ;  " 
I  look'd  not  for.you  yet,  nor  am  ptovided  ^ 
Ibr  your  fit  welcome :  Give  ear,  nr,  to  my  sister; 


For  thwt  th^  mfegtrreaaon  with  jwrp««ion:    ' 
Must  be  conteat  to  think  you  old,  and  it  ^ 

But  she  knows  what  she  does«  ^ 

Lear.  Is  this  well  spoken  now? 

Reoan.  I  dare  avouch  it,  sir :  What  fifty  fol, 

lowers  ? 

Is  it  not  wen  ?  What  should  you  need  oimmt  " 

Y•i^orsolMny?  SIdi  that  both  charge  aadd»f« 

Speak  'gainst  so  great  a  number?  How,  in  oit 

house. 
Should  many  people,  under  two  commands,  ] 
Hold  amity? 'Tis  hard';  almost  impossible. * 

Gonerill.  Why  might  not  you,  my  lof^fi; 

'     odvo  attendanoe 

From  thoaa  that  she  orihi  iwraots,  or  ftwii  ndatf, 
Rman.    Why  not,  my  lord?    If  «ien  Aer 
chanc'd  to  daek  you. 
We  would  controul  them:  if  you  wifl  come  to  ntt 
(For  now  I  spy  a  danger)  I  entroit  you 
To  bring  but  flve-and-twenty ;  to  no  more 
Wfll  I  give  pbuje,  or  notice. 
Lear.  I  gave  you  1^ 
RsoAir.  And  in  good  time  you  gave  it.  ^ 

L«a».  Madeyottmygiu»diana,»yd«posit»riai| 
But  kepi  a  raMrmtion  to  be  fbUoVd 
With  attoha  number :  what,  mtet  I  ootoa  to  j^ 
With  *ve.a«i  twenty,  Regan  I  «id  you  so  ? 

fisoAv.  And  speak  it  again,  my  lord;  noamtt 
withaia. 

Lbar.  Those  wicked  creatures  yet  do  look  %#&« 
fiivour'd. 

When  others  are  more  wicked ;  not  being  the  iwnt^ 
Stands  in  some  rank  of  praise :— rU  go  with  tfaw| 

Tby  fifty  yet  doth  doutrfe  fif? e-andlfwenty. 

And  thou  art  twice  her  love.  

Gonerill.  Hear  me,  my  lord ;  ^ 
What  need  you  five-and-twenty,  ten,  or  flve^ : 
To  follow  in  a  house,  where  twice  so  many 
Have  a  conunand  to  tend  you  ? 
Regan.  What  need  one  ? 

Lear.    Oh,  reason  not  the  need;  our  btsest 
heggan 
Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous : 
AUow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs,*         " 
Man's  lifif  is  cheap  as  beast*s :  thou  art  a  lady ;  '  " 
If  only  to  go  warm  were  goigeous, ; 
Why,  nature  needs  not  what  thou  goigeous  wear'st; 
Which    scarcely  keeps  thee  warm-— .Bu^    £» 
true  need ♦ 

,  Yott  havens,  give  me  that  patience  which  I  need  I 
You  see  me  here,  you  gods;  apoor  old  mao^ 
Asfiillofgricfasage;     wretched  in  both  1  j 
If  it  be  you  that  stir  these  daughters'  hearts 
Against  their  fiuher,  fool  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely ;  touch  me  with  noble  anger  I  "   -^ 

.  Oh,  let  no  woman's  weapons,  water*drope, 

.  Stain  my  man's  cheeks  1 — No^  you  unnatural  hags^ 
I  will  have  such  revenges  on  you  both, 

,  That  all  the  world  shalU-.!  will  do  such  thinga— 
What  they  are,  yet  I  know  not;  but  they  shaU  be 
The  terrors  of  the  earth.     You  think,  IH  weep: 

No,  I'll  not  weep : 

I  have  full  cause  of  weeping ;  but  this  heart 
ShaU  break  into  a  huadnd  thousand  flaws,    « 

Or^e'er  111  weep : Oh,  fool,  I  shall  go  mad  I  * 

[Exeunt  Lear,  Ghtter,  Kent,  andFoAT 

If  there  is  any  thing  in  any  author  like  this  yearn. 
kig  of  Ae  heart,  these  throes  of  tenderness,  this  pro- 
found expression  of  all  that  can  be  thought  and  ftlt 
in  the  most  heart-rending  situations,  we  are  glad  of 
It ;  but  it  is  in  some  author  that  we  have  not  read.  ' 

To  be  conchided  next  week. 


— ^ou  remember  the  fiury  who  was  so  good-na- 
tured that  any  weapon  aimed  at  her  changed  its 
quality;  stones  became  baUs  of  silk,  and  anowi  be- 
came flowers.  The  moral  of  the  foble  is  evident. 
Be  but  liked,  and  you  wiH  not  be  censured  for  yoor 
failings  (should  you  have  any),  nor  enyiad  for  your 
good  fortune.i^i$^*«  ^«fi^.  ;. 
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BPZ8TUB  TO   A    FBZBND.  • 

I  ASK  no  fields  with  plenty  crowned, 
t  ask  no  wealth,  as  Gyges  owned,^ 
Dear  S»*r;  all  I  seek 
Is  what  the  wants  of  life  require. 
Beef,  porter,  bread,  a  sea^coal  fire,      *^ 
Mj  Pkiper  once  a  week. 

I  aak  so  atona  of  dirty  pdf 
To  make  bm  qoifec  forget  myself; 
flscfa  ab  does  wealth  aflbrd ; 
To  me  a  barter  has  no  charms, " 
fp  me  the  stocks  catue  no  alarms^  • 
I  aovy  001  a  hoard. 

The  master-minds  of  other  days, 

TTie  bards  whom  wond*ring  nations  praise 

To.  me  their  treasures  bring. 

Homer  and  Virgil  me  inspire,  " 

For  me  Anacreon  strikes  his  lyre, 

Tor  me  does  Horace  sing. 

Jiad  tiiey«  the  ehiefr  of  elder  tinw^ 
Tha  denizena  ti  erery  dime, 
The  patriot  men  of  yova^— 
Porme  they  Uva,  fior  me  thay  bleed, 
Tor  ma  they  do  the  heroie  deed ;— ; 
'What  ean  I  wish  for  men  ? 

With  wealth  like  this,  with  friendi  Ukie  iheae, 

I  live  in  no  inglorious  ease ; 

Nor  ever  blame  the  fates, 

Betause  they  have  denied  to  me 

The  complement  of  L.  S.  D. 

They've  lavished  upon  Thwayte8.f 

G.  H. 

*  The  first  stanza  i^aa  imitaCioB  ot  aa  epigrauoT  Alpheos 
of  lUtylene.      . 

t  Thwaytes-^  coarse  a  geneaic  name,>Hi  soon  «f  multi- 
tade,  like  Snuth  or  Tomkins,— and  not  implicating  any 
iHdividoal  of  the  nmmmmm  and  woHl^  tribe  of  the 
Thwayteiofl. 


CONTRAST  3£TW£EN 

THB   RBAI.  AWO   rASHIONABLB 

QRAOBS  OX-  V7QRBmP. 

'  {From  i^e  new  Novel,  *  Chances  and,  Chanjfe*,*) 
''What  a4;ontrast,'*  said  Catherine  to  Edward  Long- 
croft,  "  is  this  little  church  among  the  mountains,  to 
the  fashionable  churches  in  London*     When  I  saw 
the  benches  of  hewn  stoae,  without  any  distinction 

.  of  pews,  the  simple  pulpit,  the  nnaikflmfti  altar,  the 
rough  walh|»  backed  ^by  the  solid  rock,  I  bethought 
sne  of  your  uncle's  pew  in  Mary-le-bone,  carpeted 
like  a  drawing-room^  lined  with  crimson  cloth,  pad- 
d^  like  a  carriage,  for  the  more  luxurious  ease  of 
the  shoulders  that  rested  against  it ;  the  chandelier, 

,  the  fire-place,  with  its  poUshed  cut-steel  fender  and 
llre-irons,  and  Mr  Longcroft  rattling  them  and 
Tegularly  stirring  the  fire,  as  soon  as  the  text  was 
given  out." 

"Why,  Catherine,  you  are  satirical,  my  child,"* 
sttd  Mr  Neville.  "How  is  that?  Do  not  you 
know,  that  if  these  poor  mountaineers  were  proud  of 
the  poverty  of  their  church,  ito  simplicity  would  be 
fuDy  as  offensive  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty  as  all 
the  pomp  of  Mary-le-bone,  Or  any  other  edifice  of  the 
lime  character.** 

^**  No,  my  dear  fiither,  I  am  not  in  any  mood  to 
jatirufe,"  said  Catherine,  "  but  I  always  ^ised  to  feel 
uneomfi^rtable  in  that  church,  the  distinctions  were 
80  very  aristocratic ;  it  made  me  seem  as  if  the  obtject 
to  which  it  wts  consecrated  was  merely  a  form  of 
pdite  society;  the  fiiult  may  be  in  myself,  but  I 
"muft  own  I  never  could  fed  half  the  devotion  sitting 
by  the  fire-side,  with  a  velvet  cushion  at  my  back, 
and  my  fieet  on  an  ottoman,  in  Mr  Longcroft's  pew, 
that  I  did  at  our  own  dear  Netheroross^  and  at  thii 
little  church  in  the  desert  here.** 
^  ^Catherine  is  right]**  said  Edward, "there ought 
to  ha  no  diatioction  of  persons  in  phMea  of  worahip ; 
abtn  h  none  in  a  Gatbolw  ehuitth ;  the  good  sense 
of  the  people*teaebcs  than  aH  to  take  their  places 
^iftb  a  detent  regard  to  their  mpeotiTe  oondhionff, 


and  that  is  tinoii^  apsn  pews  and  open  doora  are 
what  we  might  botrow,  with  great  adtrantag^  from 
our  oentinental  oeigkboms." 

•  "  Yes,*'  said  Mr  Neville,  "  and  as  our  fl-lend  Amaud 
is  not  here  to  start  at  my  acknowledgment,  I  must  say, 
I  should  be  very  glad  of  their  pictuYed  walls,  and  or- 
namented altars,  now  that  we  could  combine  them 
with  a  purer  form  of  worship :  I  do  love  a  religion 
of  tjTpes,  when  not  made  to  stand  in  place  Of  the 
things  typified, — I  suppose  I  may  say  so  without  fear 
of  being  condemned  as  not  orthodox.  The  remark 
that  the  real  splendour  and  perfection  of  a  state,  is 
when  the  utmost  pomp  and  magnificence  in  publie 
matters  Is  combined  with  simplicity  in  private  lifis 
and  individual  habits,  will  apply  as  well  to  the  orna- 
menting of  churches  as  any  other  national  treasures, 
^.so  it  was  in  ancient  Greece  apd  early  Rome;  btA 
we  shall  not  see  those  days  in  England,  I  flear,  nor 
anywhere  else,  where  steam-coaches  and  raiUroads, 
and  flying  ships  and  aquatic  balloons,  are  perpetually 
at  work  to  minister  to  restless  whims,  and  absorb  the 
money  which  might,  if  people  staid  at  home,  and 
lived  within  their  means,  be  devoted  to  public  bene- 
fits.** And  so,  with  many  a  sage  description  on  the 
comparative  advantages  of  poverty  and  luxury,  and 
many  a  pause  to  contemplate  the  magnificence  of 
nature,  which  surrounded  them,  they  finally  regained 
the  Presbytery. 

8HAK8PBARB  AT  TRB  CLUB. 

(From  *  Cknrfusions  of  ShaJupeare,* J 
Ws  have  some  notion  of  the  footing  on  which  he 
stood.  A  personal  welcome  t4>  begin  with,  his  wit 
to  aoawer  [all  the  rest,  and  not  a  word  from  either 
aide  to  intimate  the  divinity  of  bis  genius.  No  one 
"ftaads  still  with  awfal  ^pe.**  It  is  hail  ieUow,  wdUl 
met.  In  the  theatre  alone  men  bowed  before  the 
i^^onies  of  OtfieUo*s  pasaion,  the  sublime  terrors  of 
Mnebetb*a  imagination— there  alone  they  draaml 
with  the  philosophic  Hamlet  over  the  riddle  «f  lifi^ 
to  find  in  death  the  sole  acriution  of  its  mystery  !— 
Is  he  who  now  enters  Uie  Mermaid  with  that  lj|^ 
and  buoyant  atep  the  author  of  these  wonderful 
eraations?  Is  that  the  denU^  of  genius,  the 
master  of  spirUs  and  of  men  ?  Sae  h«w  he  enters, 
oneonacious  ef  any  superiority,  and  open  end  un- 
avuming  m  a  diild.  It  is  only  as  the  wine  atin, 
aad^  the  potent  Jonson  gets  rather^  dictatorial,  that 
these  quiet  flashes  of  wit  gUace  lorth  ^^st  him. 
We  may  auppose,  in  addition,  the  quiet  nadeiw 
cnnnnt  of  satire,  half  pleasant,  half  snorafbi,  which 
mast  have  run  through  the  mind  of  Shakafcaee  as  he 
saw  the  younger  poets  turn  to  JoiMon,  as  the  grant 
arbiter  of  their  &te;  waiting  for  hfs  Md,  as  the 
sign  of  doom ;  and  leaping  for  very  joy   in  their 

hearts,  as,  out  of  that  oracular  chair  of  his the 

town  chair  of  poetry,  wisdom,  and  scholardiip_he 
pronounced  them,  ^with  affectionate  conceit,  hfs 
"sons,"  and  proceeded  to  "seal  them  of  the  tribe  of 
Ben."  But  this  ran,  we  dare  be  sworn,  an  under- 
current  merdy.  It  never  ventured  itself  to  the  sur- 
face] in  the  shape  of  severity  or  scorn.  The  more 
learned  assumptions  of  Jonson  were  those  we  are  to 
enppose  he  twitted  him  about,  making  Jbll  merry 
meanwhile,  and  adding  to  the  sociality  by  his  jests. 
It  is  by  no  means  to  be  concluded  from  this  that 
Shakspeare  disreli^ed  learning,  or  did  not  himself 
admit  it  in  a  galUint  and  airy  spirit,  and  as  a  social 
grace.  It  was  only  the  Jonsonian  sh^e  of  it  he 
thought  a  fair  subject  for  quitsiing.  Hear  him 
speaking  for  himself  at  the  Mitre  in  a  happy  vein  of 
fSestive  wit, — 

"  Give  me  a  cup  of  rich  Canary  wine^ 
Which  was  the  Mitre's  once,  and  now  is  mine; 
Of  which  had  Horace  and  Anacreon  tasted* 
Their  lives  as  well  as  lines  till  now  had  lasted." 

And  the  worthy  Richard  Jackson,  whose  manuscript 
hands  this  down  to  us,  inserts  a  dramatic  direction  in 
the  second  line  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  word,— thus, 
••» [drinks]."  And  so  the  life  of  Sh^speare  passed, 
—according  to  the  chance  records  of  the  time.  He 
wrote  the  mightiest  works  that  have  been  given  to 


man,  and  sought  no  pcfaonnl  asaociatlMi  with  thaau 
He  received  none.  iU  each  of  ^bete  nterka  apfMaaad^' 
ttey  marged,  as  it  wore,  intio  the  general  and  uamta^ 
sal  spirit  to  which  they  indeed  of  right  belonged^ 
the  spirit  of  humanity^  They  became  a  portion-atf 
the  great  heart  of  the  world.  Ha,  meanwhile,  fton 
whom  they  fiiet  proceeded,  continued  to  walk  thnmgjb 
Ufb*s  common  way ;  laying  on  his  heart  the  lowlieit 
dttties ;  aasistii^  hu  fi;Uow.4icftor8  to  paai  life  meir^ 
as  they  might ;  and,-.£eoufe  ef  the  everlaating  ai^ 
istence  of  those  shapes  of  beapty  he  bad  sent  into 
the  world  to  be  to  it  "joys  for  ever,"— for  himself.  III 
the  estimation  of  posterity,  he  betrayed  no  care.  Mr 
Lamb  has  said  there  is  a  magnanimity  even  in  au- 
thorship. Is  it  not  here  ?  if  the  term  of  authorship 
can  indeed  be  applied  to  Shakspeare.  Posterity  has 
certainly,  in  his  case,  taken  care  that  nothing  was  lost 
by  such  noble  modesty.  Shakspeare  is  now  only  less 
than  worshipped ; — it  is  etteemed  an  honour  to  speak 
the  tongue  he  spake. 

FXNB  ARTS. 

BxhibUion  •fthe  New  Water  CoUmr  Sotkiif, 
Mxeter  HoU, 
Tnis  little  Society  have  lefl  their  dark  and  ciampad 
abode  in  Bond-street,  and  have  much  more  conuno* 
diously  hang  out  their  colours  in  the  small  room  at 
£xfter  HaU ;  not  on  a  groand  floor,  down  a  staf^ 
but  Jiiaror  the  sky  and  sun,  up  a  fine  stone  rtnirnoai 
We  hope  their  prospects  are  rising  accordingly.     A( 
all  events,  a  better  policy  has  been  pursued ;  and  we 
do   not  observe   those    miserable  daubs    that    dSs* 
figured  the  walls  of  their  former  place,  as  bad  as  any 
of  the  unsuccessful  candidates  for  the  amateur  priaas 
at  the  Society  of  Arts.     Though  tiie  pictures  an 
nmoh  more  seleet,  they  do  not  strike  us  as  being 
fewer  in  number.      The  majority  are  landscapes^ 
little  snatches  of  homely  scenery,— very  agmeable 
matter  for  an  hour*s  amusement.     The  pictures  are 
mostly  very  small,  and  very,  very  fe^r  are  elaborate 
in   the  colouring  enotigh   to  deserve  the  name  of 
paintings.    tThe  effect  W  the  whole  is  somewhat  as 
though  the  contents  of  a  well-filled  athum  had  been 
dislodged  from  their  native  home,  and  framed  and 
glazed,  and  hung  round  the  room,  with  here  and 
there  a  large  drawing  from  the  portfolio,  to  give^a 
dignity  to  the  little  squadron.     Altogether,  there  is 
a  general  want  of  finish,  and  even   of  ambition, 
among  the  drawings ;   they  are  mostly  executed  in 
the  mannered  style  of  roughness,   with  a  camera 
obseura  effect,  common  among  old-fashioned  water- 
colourists,   or  (with   a  glaring  blankness,  a  sort  of 
ostentatious  neatneaa^  in  which,  ^keeping  the  paper 
clean  is  made  to  pass  for  delicacy  of  finish ;  the  real 
use  of  colour,  the  blending  of  tints,  the  delicacy  of 
high  finish,  bold  contrast,  the  bolder  dispensing  with 
contrast,  are  scarcely  to  be  met  with.     A  few  are 
aspiring  in  the  attempt  at  colour,  but  such  are  apt  to 
want  harmony,   leaving  the  material  to  overpower 
the  effect  it  should  produce.     Downing's  drawings 
are  of  the  ultra  neat  order,  where  a  large  space  q£ 
clean  and  feebly-tinted  distance  is  made  to  show 
off    the    deeper-toned  spot  which   oonstitutes   the 
principal  object;    and    yet    his    drawings    do  not 
want  for  a  real  feeling   of  natiu^      <  NorthgaCc^ 
Chester*  (18),  is  at  once  a  prime  instance  of  th« 
defect,   and  a  very  good  specimen  of  his  power« 
It  is  vigorous,  and  yet  soft  and  pleasing;  but  tha$ 
unnatural  shadow  in  the  middle  of  the  picture  is  ao 
much  too  heavy  for  the  rest,   that  though  richly 
coloured,  atid  not  opaque,' it  teUs  like  a  large  blot  in 
the  middle  of  a  very  neat,  but  very  feeble  drawing. 
Cahusac  is  clever;  but  he  would  do  well  to  study 
nature  more,  and  Hunt  less :  his  drawings  are  clever, 
but  mannered,     H'ls  best  is  a  *  Sporting  Highlander* 
(46).     Shepherd  is  tasteful,  but  his  colours  are  too 
positive  and^unblended.      141  and  149,  however,  are 
▼cry  clever,*and  for  force  of  eflRict  may  perhaps  tak^ 
the  second  place  among  thehr  fellows.     Campion, 
Lindsay,  J  Duncan,  Rochard,  are  among  those  whose 
pictures  we]  have  noted  with  a  mark  of  approbation* 
*  Shipping  on  the  Thames*  (815)  by  the  fiwt,  is  a 
very  clever  dmwing.     But  the  glory  of  the  place  is 
a  oonple  of  frnit-pieces  by  Lance  ;.^-rlcfa,  glowing, 
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Imurioatatoaf:  how  gorgMin  thtl  gUtttring  oop  t 
howHneioat  Um  fruil;  hpir  loft  the  napkin;  how 
Ifght  andtdrjthm  fenthM*!  We  budlj  knowVhieh 
of  the  two  we  prefer ;  if  186  he  more  striking  mod 
augniioeat,  148  if 'the  more  fiiultle«  and  deeper 
teaed.  The  ftrawherriee  in  the  former  are,  we  think, 
of  Tery  doubtful  texture ;  they  look  too  dry. — There 
are  tome  itodiet  of  lieads,  &e.,  by  the  tame  liand :  he 
nanegei  icsh  better  in  water  than  ;^  oils;  but  we 
wvold  adriie  him  to  itiek  to  hie  fruit.] 

3%e  JBHHMh  AUoif  eimprinng  9€parai§  Mttp§\  •/  nerjf 

Mkir9.     Wmki  will  b9  eimiaiiud  in  fimr  $k$tU,  and 
'    witt  b9  90  arranp^d  thai  thty  can  ht  joined  together, 

and  form  an  iniire  Map  of  that  PrineipaKtp,     To 
.  be  completed  in  twenty-three  numben ;  each  oon* 

taining  two  Mapt,.which  will  appear  regularly  on 
,    the  ftiet  of  erery  month.     By  J.  and  C.  Walker. 

Longman  and  Co.  J 
Vemt  eopiout,  clear,  and  carefully  got  up :  aa  fair  a 
specimen  of  Biap  engraTing  as  we  remember  to  hsTe 
seen. 
Arboretum  Britanniam,     By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S. 

&c  No.  IV.  Longman  and  Co. 
SosTAiNs  its  exoellence  as  a  gallery  of  arboraeeous 
portraits.  Is  not  the  horse  ehesnut,  however,  taken 
firom  a  tree  which  b  rather  an  exception,  than  an 
srerage  specimen  in  ihe  general  appearance  of  its 
qwcies?,  [It  appears  to,  us  more  oral  shaped  than 


Watory  of  Britieh  Fiehee.     By  W.  Yarrell,  F.L.S. 

Part  II.  John  Van  Voorst. 
Thx  cuts  are  not  quite  so  well  printed  as  those  in 
Part  Ir— they  are  a  little  bkcker ;  but  they  show  the 
same  skill  and  delicacf  in  the  engraving;  the  casual- 
ties of  the  press  obscure  but  do  not  destroy  the  beauty 
of  the  execution. 

'  Ftatee  of  the  Penny  Magazine,  Charles  Knight.  ^ 
The  cuts  are  separated  from  the  text,  and  bound  up 
in  a  handsome  volume.  It  is  quite  surprising  how 
they  can  survive  the  wear-and-tear  they  must  endure 
in  working  off  the  enormous  impression  of  the  peri- 
odical they  have  served  for,  and  then  appear  after  all 
in  this  fresh,  vigorous,  and  drawing-room  condition. 
They  look  very  well  on  the  better  paper,  and  form 
quite  a  gallery  of  natural  history,  distant  scenery, 
and  curiosities  of  all  sorts.  An  excellent  work  to  lie 
on  the  drawing-room  table,  furnishing  amusement 
or  a  whole  afternoon. 


TABLB    TALK. 

HIKT  TO   VOTAOKES. 

^'  I  cannot  refrain  from  making  some  remarks  on 
the  cruelty  of  those  who  pass  a  leisure  hour  on 
board,  by  firing  at  the  oceanic  birds  as  they  fly  about 
the  ship.  These  little  '*  indefatigables,**  as  some  are 
pleased  to  term  them,  are  too  often  doomed  to  be- 
come the  subject  of  this  murderous  sport.  Often 
and  often  with  broken  wings  they  are  left  to  Knger 
on  the  wide  expanse  of  waters,  unable  to  procure 
any  food  but  that  which  may  accidentally  pass  them ; 
buffetted  about  by  the  waves,  and  helpless  in  them- 
selves, they  linger  out  a  miserable  exbteoce,  until 
death  puts  a  period  to  their  mbery.  It  b  revolting 
to  the  feelings  to  see  these  beautifbl  and  perfectly 
hmoeent  birds  destroyed,  solely  to  gratify  the  in- 
clination to  destroy. — Bennefe  <  Wanderinge  in  New 
South  Wakt^^e,     [ 

Va   HXNKY   PUILUVS. 

^  H.  Phillips  has  been  fortunate  in  coming  before 
the  public  and  making  a  stand  at  a  time  when  there 
was  none  to  oppose  him.  Hb  natural  powers  are 
limited^  bat  he  has  increased  them  by  careful  and 
persevering  practice.  Like  all  self-taught  men,  he 
has  hb  defects;  he  has  a  trick  of  jerking  out  hb 
notes  in  an  unpleasant  manner — be  b  apt  to  sing  in 
hb  throat — and  in  extending  the  compass  of  hb  voice 
he  ha^  rendered'  it  uneven,  requiring  all  hb  tact  to 
conceal  thb  defect ;  he  has  likewise  a  tendency  to 
sing  out  of  tune — the  effect  of  forcing  hb  voice  be- 
yond^its  powers.  _To  look  on  the  other  side  of  the 


pieftQTCb  ^  conception  b  good— hk  expresskm  fkiU  of 
iwling-Jda  style  of  singUig  b  ehasto  and  f^e  trtua 
vulgar  embellishment— he  throws  out  hb  tone  weU— 
and  hb  exeeution  b  smooth  and  polished.  Hb  act- 
ing too  b  more  easy,  animated,  and  expressive  than 
that  of  any  other  Englbh  singer.  He  b  suoeessful 
both  in  serious  and  comic  characters,  but  hb  fonie  b 
comedy ;  the  pieturesqueneas  of  hb  diablerie,  indeed, 
arista  from  a  vebi  of  comic  humour.  He  b  always 
gentlemanly,  whether  be  personates  the  fiend  himself, 
or  the  mortal  with  whom  the  fiend  has  taken.up  hb 
lodging.  There  b  a  mannerism  too — not  an  un- 
pleasant one^  partaking  as  it  does  of  a  sort  of  hon- 
Aoeua/s—in  all  he  does,  whether  he  sbgs  'Lord,  have 
mercy  *  at  a  festival,  or  «  The  best  of  all  good  com- 
pany '  at  Drury  Lane.  We  know  no  singer  more 
fasily  imiuted,  or  so  inimitable  in  his  way  (if  the 
paradox  may  be  allowed)  as  Henry  PhiUipa. — New 
Monthlg  Magazine^ 

xxraAOEMKAar  sroar. 
r  A  gentleman  'who  had  been  robbed  by  hb  servant, 
forgave  him,  on  condition  that'he.  would  promise  to 
abandon  hb  bad  habits ;  thb  promise  he  so  far  kept» 
and  conducted  himself  so  steadily,  'as  to  accumubte 
enough  of  money  to  enable  him  to  marry,  and  to  keep 
an  inn,  on  a  much  fb^uented  road.  About  twenty 
years  after,  [the  gentleman,  travelling  that  way,  came 
to  lodge  with  hb  old  servant,  whom  he  did  not  re- 
collect until  the  man  came  forward,  made  himself 
known,  and  expressed  how  gratified  and  happy  he 
was  in  again  waiting  upon  him.  He  gave  him  the 
handsomest  room  and  the  best  fare,  but  the  night  had 
no  sooner  set  in,  than  thb  perfidious  wretch,  after  so 
much  show  of  attachment,  stabbed  hb  old  master 
with  a  dagger,  threw  hb  body  into  a  cart,  and  carried 
it  to  a  river  at  the  back  of  hb  house.  In  order  [to 
avoid  discovery,  and  to  prevent  the  corpse  from  rising 
to  the  surfoce  of  the  water,  he  piereed  the  body 
through  with  a  long  stake  sharpened  at  the  end, 
which  he  pushed  so  far  into  the  mud,  that  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  end  of  the  stake  was  visible. 
A  few  days  afterwards  some  ravens  arrived  from  all 
directions,  and  crowded  to  the  spot.  Theur  increas- 
ing croaking,  altogether  unusual  at  the  place,  led  the 
inhabitants  to  fancy  a  thousand  foolish  stories.  The 
pertinacity  of  the  birds  was  such  also,  that  it  waa 
useless  to  attempt  driring  them  away.  Hib  in- 
ereaaed  the  excited  curiosity  so  much,  that  the  stake 
was  at  length,  with  difficulty,  drawn  out,  which 
was  no  sooner  done,  than  the  body  rose  to  the  sur- 
ftee  of  the  water.  Inquiries  were  accordingly  made 
to  discover  the  murderer,' and  the  wheel  marks  of  the 
cart  having  been  traced  to  the  back  of  the  inn,  the 
master  was  taken  up  on  suspicion,  and  confessed  hb 
crime.— FacMttbf  o/J?trds. 

raXMATUKX   IKTZKMXKT. 

^  There  have  been  many  example  of  mta  in  show 
dead ;  either  laide  out  upon  the  cold,  floare,  or  car- 
ried forth  to  buriall.  Nay,  of  some  buried  in  the 
earth;  which,  notwithstanding,  have  lived  againe; 
which  bathe  beene  found  (in  those  that  were  buried, 
the  earth  being  afterwards  opened)  by  the  bruising 
and  wounding  of  their  head,  through  the  struggling 
of  the  body  within  the  coffin :  whereoff  the  most 
recent  and  memorable  example  was  that  of  James 
Scotus,  called  the  subtle,  and  a  schoolman ;  who,  being, 
digged  up  again,  was  found  in  that  state ;  and  the 
like  happened  in  our  dayes,  in  the  person  of  a  player, 
buried  at  Cambridge.-~^ace»  on  Life  and  Death, 
[Many  idle  stories  are  related  to  thb  effect,  but  it  b 
to  be  feared  also,  many  true  ones.  Yet  there  are 
people  who  think  it  easy  for  the  world  to  have  too 
much  imagination !  A  weak  imagination  b  not  to 
be  cultivated,  neither  should  we  think  the  worst  or 
gloomiest  of  anything,  when  it  b  over  and  cannot 
be  better  seen  into.  But  security  in  the  present 
instance  b  easy,  and  a  little  imagination  would  come 
in  aid  of  natural  tendemete,  to  render  it  a  matter 
of  course.  It  b  the  duty  of  every  family  (a,  painful 
one  it  is,  but  better  than  worse  pains  of  doubt  after- 
wards) to  keep  a  deceased  member  above  ground, 
till  the  commencement  of  decomposition  b  obvious 
and  undeniable.]  | 


TO  COaaESfOVDMSTS. 

Wx  agree  with  H.  O.,  but  'are  afraid  of  i 
ing  so  very  wide  a  question. 

We  take  a  Sivczki  Wxll-Wisrsk  in  the  very  beat 
part.  We  certainly  have  our  own  views  on  the  sal>- 
ject;  but  they  are  such,  as,  we  flatter  ourselves,  ha 
would  agree  with,  if  we  eould  argue  the  point  with 
him ;  Just  as  he  thinks  he  could  convince  us  ;—«fwl- 
ing  common  to  all  honest  controvenialists.  But 
controversy  b  not  within  the  province  of  our  Paper. 

Thanks  to  J.  T.  Holmax  ;  but  b-aot  hb  view  of 
Mr  Webbe's  argument  materially  to  be  qualified  by 
the  fact,  that  the  inventor  of  the  Cberockee  lan- 
guage was  acquainted  with  Europeans  ?  and  was  the 
invention,  in  feet,  one  of  language,  and  not  rather  of 
characters  only  ? 

We  should  like  to  find  room  for  the  letter  of 
Lapis,  and  hope  to  do  so.  The  index  he  inquires 
about,  will  be  such  as  he^wishes.  With  reject  to 
the  other  matter,  we  cannot  be  equally  certain. 

We  never  heard  of  the  contemplated  measuM  al- 
luded to  by  our  comfortable  friend*  F.  William  F.» 
till  hb  own  mention  of, it.  No  audi  measure  has 
certainly  ever  been  conten^lated  by  ouraahes. 

G.  W.  may  surely  read  hb**  youthful  productions* 
to  hb  friends,  iwithout  any  misgiving,[espedsilly  aa 
he  interrupts  no'duty^^in  the  eultivationW  hb  taste. 
The  Reader  will  agree  'with  us,  when^  he  sees  the 
following  verses,  which  argue^a  feeling  fbr  genuiiM 
nature.  We  reeommend  the  writer  to  try  hb  hand 
on  a  longer,  narrative  ballad,  such  as  *  Edwin  and 
Emma,'  and  others  of  that  sort :—  ]  j 

I. 
Thx  felse'one  met  me  with  a  smile, ' 
And  hdd  her  hand  to  me» 
I  pressed  it  fondly,  for  no  gufle   I 
I  thought  in  her  could  be. 


A  ring  of  gold  my  finger  prest !  • 

I  started — and^she  wept ; 

I  asked  her,  with  an  aching  breast 

If  thus],her  faith  she  kept !  , 

m.  * 

She  answeredjnot,  but  turned  her  fiMe . 
To  weep,  unseen  by  me :  .^,. , 

I  heaved  a  aigh,  and Jeft  the  place  ] 
And  her— eternally. 

There  are  things  we  like  much  in  the  verses  of 
SsLiM,  but  they  are  accompanied  with  matter  which 
hardly  belongs  to  them.  Will  he  sit  down  and  write 
a  few,  in  which  he  shall  resolve  to  sacrifice  nothlhg 
whatever  to  the  rhyme  ? 

Ruth  writes  so  delightful  a  letter,  that  it  will  bo  ' 
hard  if  we  do  not  find  something  to  please  us  in  her 
book. 

With  sincere  regret  do  we  learn,  from  Miss  Anna 
Maria  Sergeant,  the  death  of  her  rister,  Mrs  Hart- 
well,  who  graced  our  pages  with  some  of  her  cordial 
and  truly  feminine  effusions.  The  letter  with  which 
Miss  Sergeant  has  fevoured  us,  will  be  further 
noticed  next  week. 

The  wishes  of  Mr  G.  H.  L.  shall  be  attended  to. 

The  letter  of  ourfeir^Correspondent,  B,  S.,ia  duly 
appreciated. 

The  'Gipsy 'King's 'arrival]  was  attended  with 
silence,  out  of  no  dishonour  to  him.  We  have  been 
only  taking  time  to  pay  him' the  proper^attention.  * 
•  It  has  long  been  our  intention  to  give  Specimens 
of  English  .Poetry,  with  remarks,  'after  the  fashion 
of  the  article  on  Thomson's  *  Castle  of  Indolence, 
in  Number  IX,  and  agreeably  to  the  recommend- 
ation of  [the  Correspondent  Vho  refers  to  it.  '  And 
we  shall  certainly  pursue  thb  plan  in  the  courw  of  a 
few  weeks. 


LoHUon:  Published  by  H.  Hoopia,  PaU  Mall  Eait,  and 
■applied  to  Coontry  Agents  by  C.  Kjiicbt,  Lodgateetrset. 
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OUTXOZSM   ON   rSMAZiB   BBAVTT. 

Na  nil  .. 

Mouth  and  Chin. — The  mouth,  like  the  eyes, 
gives  occftsion  to  so  many  tender  thoughts,  and  is  so 
apt  to  Umo  and  supersede  itself  in  the  affectionate 
softness  of  its  effect  upon  us,  that  the  6rst  impulse, 
.  in  speaking  of  it,  is  to  describe  it  by  a  sentiment  and 
41  transport.  Mr  Sheridan  has  hit  this  very  happily 
-»see  his  *  Rivals :  *-^ 

'*  Then,"  Jack,  such  eyes!    Such  lips!     Eyes  so,** 
&C.  &c 

1  never  met  with  a  passage  in  all  the  poets  that  gave 
me  a  livelier  and  softer  idea  of  this  charmhig  feature, 
than  a  stann  in  a  homely  old  writer  of  our  own 
country.  He  is  relating  the  cruelty  of  Queen  £lea- 
-nor  to  the  Fair  Rosamond : 

<*  With  that  she  dash*d  her  on  the  lips. 
So  dy^d  double  red  t 
Hard  was  the  heart  that  gave  the  blow. 
Soft  were  those  lips  that  bled." 
Wamtr'M  Albioni  EngUitdf  Book  viii,  chap.  41. 

Sir  John  Suckling,  in  his  taste  of  an  under  lip,  is  not 
•easily  to  be  surpaiKd : 

«  Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin 
Compared  with  that  was  next  her  chin, 
Some  bee  bad  stung  it  newly.  ** , 

The  upper  lip,  observe,  was  only  comparatively  thin. 
Thin  lips  become  none  but  shrews  or  niggards.  A 
Tosiness  beyond  that  of  the  clieeks,  and  a  good-tem- 
pcred  sufficiency  and  plumpness,  are  the  indispensable 
requbites  of  a  good  mouth.  Chaucer,  a  great  judge. 
Is  very  peremptory  in  this  matter : 

•*«  With  pregnant  lips,  and  thick  to  kiss  pcrcase  ] 

Vot  lippes  thin,  not  ftit,  but  ever  lean, 
'     They  serte  of  naught ;  they  be  not  worth  a  be^n ; 
;    For  if  the  tase  be  full,  there  is  delight.**^ 

The  Court  0/  Love, 

For  the  consolation  of  those  who  hare  thin  lips,  and 
are  not  shrews  or  niggards,  I  must  give  }t  here  as 
jny  firm  opinion,  founded  on  what  I  have  observed, 
that  )ips  become  more  or  less  contracted,  in  the  course 
of  years,  in  proportion  as  they  are  accustomed  to  ex. 
press  good-humour  and  generosity,  or  peevishness 
^Oid  a  contracted  mind.  Remark  the  effect  which  a 
flooroent  of  ill-temper  or  grudgingness  has  upon  the 
Jips,  and  judge  what  may  be  expected  from  an  habit- 
ual series  of  such  moments.  Remark  the  reverse, 
and  make  a  similar  judgment.  The  mouth  is  the 
iVankest  part  of  the  face.  It  can  the  least  conceal  iu 
sensations.  We  can  hide  neither  ill-temper  with  it 
nor  good.  W^e  may  affect  what  we  please ;  but  affec« 
tatiou  will  not  help  us.  In  a  wrong  cause,  it  will 
only  make  our  observers  resent  the  endeavour  to  im- 
pose upon  them.  The  mouth  is  the  seat  of  one  class 
of  emotions,  as  the  eyes  are  of  another :  or  rather,  it 
•cxprciKs  the  same  emotions  but  in  greater  detail, 
and  with  a  more  irrepressible  tendency  to  be  in  mo- 
tion. It  is  the  region  of  smiles  and  dimples,  and  of 
a  trembling  tenderness ;  of  sharp  sorrow,  of  a  full 
and  breathing  joy,  of  candotir,  of  reserve,  6t  a  calk- 
ing care,  of  a  liberal  sympathy.  The  mouth,  out  of 
Sis  many  sensibilities,  may  be  fancied  throwing  up 
one  great  expression  into  the  eyes ;  as  many  lights 
in  a  city  reflect  a  broad  lustre  into  the  heavens.     On 
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the  other  hand,  the  eyes  may  be  supposed  the  chief 
movers,  influencing  the  smaller  details  of  their  com- 
panion, as  heaven  influences  earth.  I'he  first  cause 
in  both  is  internal  and  deep-seated. 

The  more  we  consider  beauty,  the  more  we  recog- 
nise iu  dependence  on  sentiment.  The  handsomest 
mouth  without  expression  is  no  better  than  a  mouth 
in  a  drawing-book.  An  ordinary  one,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  a  great  deal  of  expression,  shall  become 
charming.  .  One  of  the  handsomest  smiles  I  ever 
saw  in  a  man,  was  that  of  a  celebrated  sutesman  Who 
is  reckoned  plain.  Hpw  handsome  Mrs  Jordan  was 
when  she  liughed;  who,  nevertheless,  was  not  a 
beauty.  If  we  only  imagine  a  laugh  full  of  kind- 
ness and  enjoyment,  or  a  «*  little  giddy  laugh,"  as 
Marot  calls  it,^ — «n  petit  risfoBatret — we  imagine  the 
mouth  handsome  as  a  matter  of  course :  at  any  rate, 
for  the  time.  The  material  obeys  the  spiritual. 
Anacreon  beautifully  describes  a  lip  as  **  a  lip  like 
Persuasion  V'  and  says  it  calls  u|>on  us  to  kiss  it. 
«« Her  lips,"  says  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  «*  though  they 
were  kept  close  with  modest  silence,  yet  with  a  pretty 
kind  of  natural  swelling,  they  seemed  to  invite  the 
guesu  thai  looked  on  them." — Arcadia,  Book  I. 
Let  me ,  quote  another  passage  from  that  noble  ro- 
mance, which  was  written  to  fill  a  woman's  mind 
with  all  beautiful  thoughts,  and  which  I  never  met 
with  a  woman  that  did  not  like,  notwithstanding  its 
faults,  and  in  spite  of  the  critics.  "Her  tears  came 
dropping  down  like  rain  in  sunshine ;  and  she  not 
taking  heed  to  wipe  the  tears,  they  hung  upon  her 
cheeks  and  Iips>  as  upon  cherries,  which  ilte  dropping 
tree  bedeweth,''-^Bo6k  the  Third.  Nothing' can  be 
more  fresh  and  elegant  than  this  picture. 

A  mouth  should  be  of  good  natural  dimensions,  as 
well  as  plump  in  the  lips.  When  the  ancients, 
among  their  beauties,  make  mention  of  small  mouths 
and  lips,  they  mean  small  only,  as  opposed  to  an  ex- 
cess the  other  way ;  a  fault  very  common  in  the 
south.  The  sayings*  in  favour  of  small  mouths, 
which  have  been  the  ruin  of  so  many  pretty  looks, 
are  very  absurd.  If  there  must  be  an  excess  either 
way,  it  hnd  better  be  the  liberal  one.  A  petty, 
puraed-up  mouth,  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  left  to 
its  self-complacency.  Large,  mouths  are  oftener 
found  in  union  with  generous  dispositions,  than  very 
small  ones.  Beauty  should  have  neither;  but  a 
reasonable  look  .'of  openness  and  delicacy.  It  is  an 
elegance  in  lips,  when,  instead  of  making  sharp  angles 
at  the  comer  of  the  mouth,  they  reuln  a  certain 
breadth  to  the  very  verge,  and  show  the  red.  The 
corner  then  looks  painted  with  a  free  and  liberal 
pencil. 

Beautiful  teeth  are  of  a  moderate  size,  even,  and 
white,  not  a  dead  white  like  fish  bones,  which  has 
something  ghastly  in  it,  but  ivory  or  pearly*  white 
with  an  enamel.  Bad  teeth  in  a  handsome  mouth 
present  a  contradiction,  which  is  sometimes  ex- 
tremely to  be  pitied;  for  a  weak  or  feverish  state  of 
body  may  occasion  them.  Teeth,  not  kept  as  clean 
as  possible,  are  unpardonable.  A.riosto  has  a  cele- 
brated stanza  upon  a  mouth  : — 

'*  Sotto  quel  sta,  quasi  fra  due  vallette. 
La  bocca,  sparsa  di  natio  cinabro : 
Quivi  due  filze  son  di  perle  elette, 
Che  ehiude  ed  apre  nn  bello  e  dolce  labro  ;■ 
Quindi  escon  le  cortesi  parolette 
Da  render  molle  ogni  cor  rosxo  e  sottbro; 


Quivi  si  forma  quel  soave  riso, 
Ch*apre  a  sua  pOsta  in  terra  U  paradiso.** 

Orlan,Fwr,  Canto  7.    ,' 

<*  Next,  as  between  two  little  vales  appears    , 
,  The  mouth,  where  spices  and  vermilion  keep : 
There  lurk  the  pearls,  richer  than  sultan  wears. 
Now  casketed,  now  shown,  by  a  tweet  lip  : 
Thence  issue  the  soft  words  and  courteous  prayers. 
Enough  to  make  a  churl  for  sweetness,  weep : 
And  there  the  smile  taketh  iu  rosy  rise, 
That  opens  upon  earth  a  paradise.** 

To  the  mouth  belong  not  only  iu  own  dimples,  but 
those  of  the  face : — 

**  Le  pozzette 
^Che  forma  un  dolce  riso  in  belU  guancia.**  " 


ToiMo*  ■- 
«  The  delicate  wells 

Which  a  sweet  smile  forms  in  a  lovely  cheek." 

The  chin,  to  be  perfect,  should  be  round  and  deli- 
cate, neither  advancing  nor  retreating  too  much.  If 
it  exceed  either  way,  the  latter  defect  is  on  the  side 
of  gentleness.  The  former  anticipates  old  age.  A 
rounded  and  gentle  prominence  is  both  spirited  and 
beautiful ;  and  is  eminently  Grecian.  It  is  an  de- 
gant  countenance  (affectation  of  course  apart),  where 
the  forehead  and  eyes  have  an  indined  and  over- 
looking aspect,  while  the  mouth  is*delicately  ftiU  and 
dimpled,  and  the  chin  supports  it  like  a  cushion, 
leaning  a  little  upward.  A  dimple  in  the  chin  is  aU 
most  invariably  demanded  by  the  poets,  and  has  a 
character  of  grace  and  tenderness. 

^'  Neck  and  SHOVLDxas.  The  shoulders  in  a  female 
ought  to  be  delicately  pfump,  even,  and  falling  with- 
out suddenness.  Broad  shoulders  are  admired  by 
many.  It  is  difficult  not  to  like  them,  when  hand- 
somely turned.  It  seems  as  if  « the  more  of  a  good^ 
thirfg  the  better.**  At  all  events,  an  excess  that  way- 
may  divide  opinion,  while  of  the  deformity  of  pinched 
and  mean-looking  shoulders  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
A  good-tempered  woman,  of  the  order  yclept  buxom, 
not  only  warranU  a  pair  of  expansite  shoulders,  but 
bespeaks  our  approbation  of  them.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  undoubtedly  a  beauty  rather  on  the  mascu* 
line  than  feminine  side.  They  belong  to  manly 
strength.  Achilles  bad  them.  Milton  gives  them 
to  Adam.     His 

«  Hyacinthine  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clustering ;  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broiid.** 

Fielding  takes  care  to  give  all  hb  heroes  huge  calves 
and  Herculean  shoulders, — graces,  by  the  way,  in 
which  he  was  himself  eminent.  Female  shoulders 
ought  rather  to  convey  a  sentiment  of  the  gentle  and 
acquiescent.  They  should  lean  under  those  of  the 
other  sex,  as  under  a  protecting  shade.  Looking  at 
the  male  and  female  figure  with  the  eye  of  a  sculptor, 
our  first  impression  with  regard  to  the  one  should 
be,  that  it  is  the  figure  of  a  noble  creature,  pronrpt 
for  action,  and  with  shoulders  full  of  power ; — witli 
regard  to  the  other,  that  it  is  that  of  a  gentle  crea- 
ture, made  to  be  beloved,  and  neither  active  nor* 
powerful,  but  fhiitful : — the  mould  of  humanity. 
Her  greatest  breadth  ought  not  to  appear  to  be  at 
the  shoulders.  The  figure  should  resemble  the  pear 
on  the  tree,— . 

«  Winding  gentfy  to  the  waist.** 
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Of  these  matterf ,  and  of  the  bosoU^  |l  iliiitaA  • 
speak :  hut  Hbni  soil  qui  nuU  y  ptm^,  l^u  aMicTe 
18  written  neither  for  the  prudish  «r-fthe  mofllri- 
cious ;  but  for  those  who  have  a  genuine  love  of  the 
beautiful)  and  can  afTord  to  hear  of  it.  It  is  not  the 
poets  and  othw  tndu1g«rs  in  a  \bm^  mmt  «ff  tbB 
beautiful,  that  Me  defiokQt  in  a  nspectfar  it;«but. 
they  who  suppoif  thas  •vary  liwdy  etprea^n  aust 
of  necepi^  contain  a  Aelin^  of  ^he  gross  md  inper- 
tinent.  I  do  not  regard  these  graces,  as  they  pass  in 
succession  before  me,  with  the  coarse  and  cunning 
eye  of  a  rake  at  a  tavern-door.  I  win  venture  to  say 
that  I  am  too  affectionate  and  even  voluptuous  for 
taeh  ft  taste;  sad  that  tbt  real  bomaga  I  paytiM  sex 
deserves  the  very  be*  oonstruatioa  of  the  mmt 
amiable  women,  and  will  have  it : — 

.  '*  Fathers  and  husbands,  I  do  claim  a  right 

J       In  all  that  is  called  lovely.     Take  my  sight 

Sooner  than  my  affection  from  the  fair. 

*  No  face,  no  hand,  proportion,  line,  or  air 

Of  Beauty,  but  the  muse  hath  interest  in.** 

Ben  Jonton. 

A  bosom  is  most  beautiful  when  it  presenu  none  of 
tbe  extremes  whidi  different  tastes  have  demanded 
for  it.  lu  only  excess  should  be  that  of  health. 
This  is  not  too  Itkdy  to  occur  in  a  poUte  sUte  of  so- 
ciety. Modern  customs  and  manners  too  often  leave 
to  the  imagination  the  task  of  furnishing  out  the 
proper  quantity  of  beauty,  where  it  might  have  exist- 
ed in  perfection.  And  a  tender  imagination  will  do 
80.  The  only  final  ruin  of  a  bosom  in  an  affeetion- 
ate  eye,  is  the  want  of-  a  good  heart.  Nor  shall  the 
poor  beauty  which  the  mother  has  retained  by  dint 
of  being  no  mother,  be  lovely  as  the  ruin.  O  Senti- 
ment !  Beauty  b  but  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
tbee ;  and  not  always  there,  where  thou  art  most. 
Thou  canst  supply  her  place  whan  she  is  gone.  Thou 
canst  remain,  and  still  make  an  eye  sweet  to  lock 
into ;  a  bosom  beautiful  to  rest  the  heart  on. 

A  fiivourite  epithet  with  the  Greek  poets,  lyrical, 
epic,  and  dramatie,  is  deep^boeometL     Mr  Moor^  in 
one  of  his  notes  on  Anacreon,  says,  that  it  literally 
means  fiM-hommed,      But  surely  it  lUtraUy  means 
•what  it  literally  says.     FuU-boiomed  might  imply  *• 
Inxurianoe  every  way.     Dtep-hotomtd  is  spoken  in 
one  of  those  poetical  feeUngs  of  contrast,  'which  im- 
ply rather  a  disUke  of  the  reverse  quality,  than  an  ex- 
travagant demand  of  the  one  which  is  praised.     If  it 
Is  to  be  understood  more  literally,  still  the  taste  is  to 
be    vindicated.  ^  A    Greek    meant    to    say,    that 
he  admired  a  chest  truly  feminine.       It  is  to  be 
concluded,    that  he    also    demanded    one    left    to 
its  natural  state,  as  it  appeared  among  the  healthiest 
and  loveliest  of  his  countrywomen;    neither  com- 
pressed, as  it  was  by  the  fine  ladies ;  nor  divided  and 
^vorced  in  that  excessive  manner,  which  some  have 
accounted  beautiful.*     It  was  certainly  nothing  con- 
tradictory to  grace  and  activity  which  he  demanded. 

"  Crown  rae  then,  I'll  play  the  lyre, 
Bacchus,  underneath  thy  shade : 
Heap  me,  heap  me,  higher  and  higher  J  ] 
And  rU  lead  a  dance  of  fire, 
With  a  dark,  deep-bosom*d  maid."  ^ 
Anacreon,  Ode  v. 

The  ladies  ought  to  understand  the  spirit  of  epithets 
like  these :  for  the  tight-lacing  and  other  extrava- 
gances, of  which  they  are  too  justly  accused,  originated 
in  a  deure,  not  to  make  the  waist  so  preposterously 
small  as  they  do  make  it,  but  to  convey  to  their  ad- 
mirers  a  general  sense  of  the  beauty  of  smallneas  in 
that  particular,  and  their  own  consciousness  of  the 
grace  of  it. 

Bo^'botom^d  is  another  epithet  in  the  Greek  taste. 
3VIilton  speaks  in  *  Comus  *  of 

"  The  Graces  and  the  rosy-bo9om*d  Hours."    31 

Virgil  says  of  Venu^ 

«  She  said. 

And  turned,  refulgent  with  a  rosy  neck.**! 

*  See  an  epigram  In  the  Greek  Anthology,  beginning 
i  "Pixit;  «t  avertens,  rosea  cerrfoe  refulsit." 


Mk  Sid  rising  tiiaMi  meve 
ne  |loo«  of  ymMig  Desire,  mad  purple  light  of 
.  .    .  Lovf  i"— C^jr. 

whieh  is  a  eouplet  made  up  of  this  passage  !n  Virgil 
and  another.  Virgil  follows  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Grfsks  firilow^  Nature.  All  this  bloom  and  vesy 
reft%enM^  whidb  see  phrases  of  the  poets,  mean 
notMng  more  tiMn  that  healthy  colour  which  ought 
to  appear  io  the  finest  sltin.  See  the  Aext  section  of 
this  paper,  upon  Hands  and  Arms. 

A  writer  in  the  Anthology  makes  use  of  the  pretty 
epithet,  "0ema^6atom'</."*  The  most  delicate  paint- 
ing of  a  vernal  bosom  is  in  Spenser : 

**  And  in  her  hand  a  sharp  boar-spear  she  held. 
And  at  her  back  a  bow  and  quiver  gay 
Stnft  with  steel-headed  darts,  wherewith  she  qnell*d 
The  salvage  beasu  in  ber  victorious  play. 
Knit  with  a  golden  bauldriek,  whieh  fi>relay 
Athwart  her  snowy  breast,  asid  did  divide 
Her  dainty  paps ;  which,  like  young  fruit  in  May, 
Now  little  gan  to  swell ;  and  being  tied. 

Through  their  thin  weeds  their  places  only  signified." 

Dryden  copies  after  Spenser,  but  not  with  soch 
refinement.  His  passage,  however,  is  so  beautiful, 
and  has  a  gentleness  and  movement  so  much  to  the 
purpose,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  quoting 
it.  He  is  describing  Boccaccio's  heroide  in  the  story 
of  *  Cymon  and  Iphigenia :  * — 

«  By  chance  conducted,  or  by  thirst  constrained. 
The  deep  recesses  of  the  grove  he  gained ; 
Where,  in  a  plain  defended  by  the  wood, 
Crept  through  the  matud  grass  a  crystal  flood. 
By  which  an  alabaster  fountain  stood : 
And  on  the  margin  of  the  fount  was  hiid 
Attended  by  her  slaves,  a  sleeping  maid  ; 
Like  Dian  and  her  nymphs,  when,  tired  with  sport. 
To  rest  by  cool  Eurotas  they  resort. 
The  dame  herself  the  goddess  well  expressed, 
Not  more  distinguished  by  her  purple  vest. 
Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  face. 
And  e>n  in  slumber  a  superior  grace. 
Her  comely  limbs  composed  with  decent  care. 
Her  body  shaded  with  a  slight  cymar. 
Her  bosom  to  the  view  was  only  bare ; 

3  Where  two  beginning  paps  were  scarcely  spied, 
Tor  yet  their  places  were  but  signified. 

*    The  fanning  wind  upon  her  bosom  blows ; 
To  meet  the  fanning  wind  the  bosom  rose  ; 

The  fimning  wind,  and  purling  streams,  coi^tinue  her 
repose." 

This  beautiful  conclusion,  with  its-  repetitions,  its 
play  to  and  fro,  and  the  long  continuous  line  with 
which  it  terminates,  is  delightfully  soft  and  character- 
istic The  beauty  of  the  sleeper  and  of  the  land- 
scape mingle  with  one  smother.  The  wind  and  the 
bosom  are  gentle  challengers. 
^  **  Each  softer  seems  than  each,  and  eaefa  than  eadi 
seems  smoother.** 

Spen^$  BrUain*$  Ida,    " 

Even  the  turn  of  the  last  triplet  is  imitated  from 
Spenser.— See  the  divine  passage  of  the  concert  in 
the  *  Bower  of  Bliss,  Faery  Queen,*  book  ii,  canto  12, 
stanza  71.  "  The  sage  and  serious  Spenser,**  as  Mil- 
ton called  him,  is  a  great  master  of  the  beautiful  in 
all  its  branches.  He  also  knew,  as  well  as  any  poet, 
how  to  help  himself  to  beauty  out  of  others.  The 
former  passage  imiteted  by  Dryden  was,  perhaps, 
suggested  by  one  in  Boccaccio.f  The  simile  of 
'*  young  ftuit  in  M?y  "  is  undoubtedly  from  Ariosto. 

^  **  Bianca  neve  e  il  bel  coUo,  e  *1  petto  latte ; 
H  collo  tondo,  il  petto  colmo  e  largo : 
Due  pome  acerbe,  e  pur  d'avorio  fatte, 
Vengono  e  van,  come  onda  al  primo  margo, 
Quando  piaoevole  aura  il  naar  oombatte.** 

OrUn.  Fur,  Casto  7.  " 

l^  **  Her  bosom  is  like  milk,  her  neck  like  snow  ;      [ 
A  rounded  neck ;  a  bosom,  where  you  see 
Two  crisp  young  ivory  apples  come  and  go. 
Like  waves  that  on  the  shore  beat  tenderly. 
When  a  sweet  air  is  ruffling  to  and  fro.**  ' 

*  EicfSfUM^r. 

t  '  L'Ameto/  as  shove,  p.n,  99. 


Bat  ArioAo  has  been  also  to  Boccaccio,  and  he  to 
Theaoritus ;  In  whom,  I  believe,  this  fruitful  meta- 
phor k  isst  ta.  be  met  with.  It  is  very  suitable  to 
his  shepherds,  living  among  the  bowers  of  Sieily.—- 
See  <  Idyl  *  xxvii,  v.  49.  Sir  FhHip  Sidney  has  re- 
peated it  an  the  <  Arcadia.*  But  poets  iii  all  ages 
iMVe  drawn  slmflar  metaphors  from  the  gardens. 
*  Solomon's  Song*  abounds  in  them.  There  is  a  hid- 
den analogy,  more  than  poetical,  aoaong  nil  (he  beau- 
ties of  Nature. 

I  quit  this  tender  ground,  prepared  to  think  very 
ill  of  any  person  who  thinks  I  have  said  too  much  of 
it.  Its  beauty  would  not  allow  me  to  say  less ;  but 
not  the  less  do  1  **  with  reverence  deem  **  of  those 
resting-places  ibr  the  head  of  love  and  sorrow^- 

**  Those  dainttes  made  to  sdll  an  usfiMit's  sries.** 


LODOBB. 

THE  KXW  KOVXL  BY  MRS  SHELLEY. 

We  congratulate  Mrs  Shelley  on  the  appearance  of 
this  her  latest  and  most  agreeable  work.     It  has  not 
the  inventive  genius  of  <  Frankenstein.*  Thatisatbing 
to  happen  only  once  in  numy  years.  Z  But  then  it  Is 
not  mixed  up,  like  that  work,  with  matter  of  doubtful 
attraction ;  neither  has  it  the  uneasiness  of  her  subse- 
quent novels,  either  in  story  or  style.     Her  spirits 
appear  not  to  have  been  well  settled  when  she  wrote 
those  novels,  and,  from  not  being  perhaps  quite  in 
earnest,  her  style  was  overwroughL     Nothing  can  be 
more  agreeable,  yet  forcible,  than  the  language  of 
the  production  before  us.     Mrs  Shelley  has  a  decided 
ear  for  the  musical  in  writing.     Even  the  name  of 
her  work,  we  suspect,  was  selected  merely  from  its 
noble  and  harmonious  sound ;  Ibr  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  its  nam^nke  the  lake,  ^lough  the  **  lyis**  of 
Lodore  are    something    analogous    to    her    hero's 
grand  and  impetuous  spirit,  and  his  prooeaem  to 
mingle  with  his  mother  earth.     There  b  a  good  deal 
of  pain  and  sorrow  in  the  book,  as  will  be  guessed  by 
this  allusion  to  the  prindpal  diaracter;  but  then 
it  is  relieved,  as  life  is,  by  channing  eontrasu  of 
pleasure^  and  patience,  and  contentment;  the  most 
painful  of  the  characters,  not  being  fools,  grow  better 
and  kinder  as  tliey  grow  older ;  and  above  all,  though 
everybody  does  not  end  happily,  yet  the  book  itself 
does ;  and  the  salutary  impression  is  left  upon  the 
reader,  that  efTort  is  not  in  vain,  nor  life  a  thing 
ignoble  and  dieeriess.     Furtlicnnove,  the  work  has 
more  unexpected  yet  natural  turns  of  incident  than 
any  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time ;  we  read  it,  without 
intenmssion,  and  with  gratified  curionty,  at  what 
might  be  cdled  one  sitting,  making  allowance  for  a 
night*s  rest,  and  awoke  next  morning,  like  the  Sul- 
tan, anxious  to  hear  how  the  lady  *<  continued.*'    It 
is  interesting  to  see  Mrs  Shelley  quote  her  husband 
so  often  at  the  top  of  her  chapters ;  and  though  tier 
characters  are  laid  in  hjgh  life^  and  she  makes  the 
best  of  the  conventionalities,  yet  she  sympathises  with 
the  truly  great  world  throughout,  not  merely  the 
little  great  world  of  St  James's.     She  has  even  ven- 
tured, in  the  spirit  of  the  novelists  of  the  last  century, 
to  put  her  fiivourite  hero  and  httoine,  a  married 
couple,  into  a  lock-up  house,  which,  with  the  beautiful 
self-sufficiogness  of  youth  and  love,  and  in  spite  of 
frightful  cares,  they  convert  into  a  pro  tempore  bower 
of  bliss.    We  only  think  she  hm  done  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  a  little  too  much  honour  in  quoting  ber  on 
the    occasion  ;    for    though  *'  champagne    and   a 
dueken"  are  very  good  things  and  '<  lips  though  rosy 
(m  the  poet  says)  nwat  still  be  fed*"  yet  Mrs  SheHigr*s 
lorers,  true  to  nature  as  they  are^  are  tmer  also  to 
sentunent  then  any  which  Lady  Maty  ever  fimckd 
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or  could  comprcbend;  and  would  hardly  have  aou- 
mtftted  ludi  things  aa  part  of  the  cUnune  of  a  happy 
meeting.  •*<  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  how  capitally 
well  the  two  cotisins  jumped  together  in  that  parti- 
cular,— Lady  Mary  and  Fielding ; — for  he  was  her 
kinsman,  and  is  mightily  fond  of  making  his  lovers 
eat  and  drink.'  i^We  are  not  sum  whether^  the  verses 
in  which  she  speaks  of  meeting 

,      «* With  champagne  and  a  chicken  at  last " 

were  not  addressed  to  him.  Or  was  it  to  Congrere  ? 
another  gentleman,  not  overburthened  with  the  sen- 
timenul  ? 

Next  week  we  shall  gfve  our  extracts. 

PAPAL  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
A^  PROTBSTANT  CHAPBI*  AT  BOMB. 

I  Tux  Reader  is  aware  that  nothing  controversial  is 
admitted  into  the  pages  of  the  LoirnoN  Joukval  ; 
but  the  principle  of  excluding  discord  is  the  one 
above  all  others  which,  should  throw  open  our 
columns  to  any  remarkable  instance  of  the  advance- 
ment  of  knowledge  and  charity ;  and  we  aeoordingly 
extract  from  a  late  publication  the  following  account 
of  the  rise  and  establishment  of  the  ProtesUnt  En- 
glish Church  at  Rome.  It  constitutes  the  Preface 
to  a  learned  and  interesting  volume,  intitled  <  Lectures 
on  the  Insufficiency  of  Unrevealed  Religion,  &c, 
by  the  Rev.  Richard  Burgess,  the  chaplain  to  the 
English  Protestants  in  that  city  ;*  and  presents,  in , 
the  very  best  and  most  fitting  spirit  on  the  part  of 
the  benevolent  author,  the  novd,  delightful,  and  most 
promising  speetade  of  a  Protestant  church  per- 
mitted, nay,  directly  authorixed,  'by  the  Pkipal  sove- 
reign, and  distributing  its  charities  alike  to  Protest- 
ant, Papist,  and  Jew.  If  this  is  not  a  truly  Christian 
spectacle,  we  know  not  what  is.  It  is  a  gentle  and 
unpretending,  but  on  that  very  acoonnt  a  striking 
set-off  to  the  unhappy  attempts  which  some  persons 
are  making  to  excite  a  new  life  in^the  embers  of  old 
hostilities;  and  we  have  a  very  special  pleasure  in 
forwarding  the  publicity  of  it  for  that  reason :] — 

Tux  exbtence  (says  Mr  Burgess)  of  a  Protest- 
ant chapel  at  Rome,  where  {the  service  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  regulariy  performed  during 
six  months  of  the  year,  u  of  itself  a  circumstance 
worthy  of  attention ;  for,  w'hether  it  be  viewed  as  a 
atrikiog  instance  of  veligious  'toleration,  coming  in 
an  unexpected  direction*  or  as  the  means  of  soften- 
ing those  pr^udices  which  the  eomprehenstve  term 
of  heretic  conveys  to  the  vulgar,  it  cannot  faU  to  be 
an  object  of  interest  to  everyone  who  espouses  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  insti- 
tution  is  already  known  to  a  considerable  number  of 
British  subjects,  who  will  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  concession  which  prepared  for  them  the  privilege 
of  joining  Jn  the  public  worship  of  the  Church  of 
England  at  Rome ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  generally 
understood  that  such  an  act  of  liberality  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  council  of  the  Vatican.  The  author- 
thinks,  'that  every  example  of  religious  toleration, 
come  from  what  quarter  Jt  may,  is  an  accession  to 
the  cause  of  truth ;  and,  if  there  be  any  merit  in 
those  who  have  overcome  prejudice,  or  who  have 
even  made  their  policy  conformable  to  means  which 
may  enable  others  so  to  do,  it  is  due  to  them  to 
acknowl^ge  and  oommend  such  liberality  in  the 
face  of  civilized  society  j  forjreligious  toleration,  not 
otherwise  than  mercy,  «<  is  twice  blessed  :**  it  blesses 
those  that  give,  and  those  that  take.  If  it  be  neces- 
sary  to*  declare  a  moUve  for  the  publication  of  the 
folbwing  Lectures,  which  were  not  origiaaUy  in- 
tended for  the  press,  the  author  had  rather  such 
motive  were  discovered  in  the  aentimenu  be  baa  juat 
expressed,  than  in  any  opinion  he  might  be  supposed 
to  have  of  the  merits  of  his  composition ;  for  the 
only  thing  remarkable  he  has  to  offer  in^his  Lectures 


is,  that  they  were  delif  cred  in  a  Protestant  assembly 
at  Rome.  It  might  have  been  thought  to&gratuitnua 
in  the  author  to  have  put  forth  any  statement  of  the 
following  nature  without  some  additional  inducement, 
but  as  an  introduction  to  these  Lectures,  it  will 
hardly  appear  superfluous—perhaps  it  is  necessary. 

The   English  chapel  may  now  be  considered  as 
having    the    sanction  of  the    Papal    government,  , 
although  no  official  grant  has  yet  been  made  whaeh 
would  ever  acknowledge  its  existence. 

As  early  as  the  winter  of  1816-7,  English  fami- 
lies began  to  reside  in  Rome,  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  require  "  an  house  *'  for  public  worship :  consi- 
derable difficulty  was  then  experienced  in  procuring 
an  apartment  to  be  dedicated  to  such  a  purpose :  the 
object  was  new,  alarming,  and  contrary  to  the  existing 
laws ;  but  at  length,  through  the  influence  of  Signer 
Luigi  Chiaveri,  to  whom  the  English  have  often  been 
indebted  for  his  kind  offices  in  this  respect,  a  private 
room  was  obtained,  near  the  column  of  Trajan : 
and  thus  began  the  service  of  the  reformed  Chiurch 
of  Enghind  in  the  •<  Holy  City  T  The  duties  were 
discharged  by  any  clergyman  who,  happening  to  be 
present,  had  the  seal  to  offer  his  gratnitous  serflces : 
the  necessary  expenses  i^ere  defrayed  by  the  volun* 
tary  contributions  of  the  congregation,  and  the  slen- 
der fonds  administered  by  the  kindness  of  Lieutenant- 
Gencral  Ranaay. 

As  no  permission  had  been  obtained  from  the 
authorities  (for  such  a  demand  must  necessarily  have 
been  met  by  a  refusal),  the  new  **  conventicle  *'  owed 
its  existence  intirely  to  the  forbearance  of  the 
government.  But  it  was  not  dear  whether  such 
mildness  might  not  soon  have  to  yield  to  the  more 
austere  interpreters  of  the  law,  and  it  is  said,  that 
•  the  attention  of  a  high  dignitary,  attracted  by  the  con- 
coorse  of  vehicles  during  divine  service,  had  neariy 
proved  fataL  There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt  that 
some  representation  was  formally  made  of  the  ille- 
gality and  danger  of  pemutting  such  an  unheard-of 
assembly,  and  a  word  from  the  Vaticah  at  that 
moment  might  have  disserved  the  elements  of  it 
without  doing  much  violence  to  the  opinion  of  any 
one.  The  enlightened  and  liberal  Gonsalvi,  how- 
ever, perceiring  that  the  English  were  at  Rome  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  Catholic  Ireland  still 
laboured  under  civil  disabilities,  would  know  nothing 
of  an  illegal  assembly  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  and 
that  aasenibly  duly  appreciated  his  liberality. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  there  was  any  intention,  on 
the  part  of  the  civil  authorities,  to  introduce  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  toleration  into  the  city  of  Rome : 
such  a  supposition  would  be  little  less  than  an  im- 
peachment of  the  minister :  nor  did  the  appearance 
of  a  new  kind  of  worship  work  wonders  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  listless  multitude;  but  it  had  the  effect 
of  making  some  of  them  suspect  that  heresy,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  they  had  heard  of  it,  might  not 
be  altogether  synonymous  with  infidelity,  and  the 
very  circumstance  of  choosing  a  "  festival "  (Sunday) 
for  the  day  of  worship,  showed  at  least  some  traces 
of  church  authority.  It  was  soon  discovered  by  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  lower  orders,  to  which,  of 
course,  these  remarks  apply,  that  the  English  had  a 
sort  of  mass  of  their  own,  and  the  solemnity  ob- 
servable in  their  manner  of  attending  to  it  was 
alrchly  compared  with  the  careless  genuflections  of 
the  Roman  Signori.  In  this  manner  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  government  was  transfused  Into  the 
minds  of  such  of  the^  populace  as  thought  at  all  on 
the  subject :  it  was  not  prorided  that  it  should  be 
so ;  it  was  a  natural  consequence.  Daring  the  first 
two  or  three  seasons,  such  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  the  secret  moral  influence  of  the  English 
congregation;  and  the  most  zealous  guardians  of 
pontifical  authority  had  nothing  to  fear,  and,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  never  will  have,  from  any  overt  acts  of 
proaelytism  on  the  part  of  the  officiating  ministers. 
The  protection  affiirded  to  the  new  congregation, 
although  but  a  negative  one,  had  been  hitherto 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes;  but  it  was  still 
equivocal,  and  when  the  old;  apartment  eouid  no 
longer  be  procured,  it  was  not  possible  to  induce  a 
pHtate  indiridual    to    incur  the   responsibility  of 


becoming  the  new  landlord ;  the  displeasure  of  the 
autfiovities  might  be  ineurred.     There  was  some* 
thing,  which    still  required  explanation,  a  public 
assembly  of  this  nature,  in  the  house  of  a  Roman 
citiaen,  might  cause  him  to  be  placed  at  the  bar  of 
the  Inquisition  ;*   at  the  same  time  a  eami-oflkial 
intimidation  was  given,  that  great  caution  and  pri- 
vaoy  should  be  observed  by  the  English  in  the  exer- 
cise of   their   privi^ge;   it  would,  however,  have 
required  a  very  vigorous  execution  of  the  law  to 
prevent  a  foreigner,  who  had  already  his  «  own  hired 
house,**  from  inriting  his  countrymen  to  a  private 
assembly:    and  under  this  form  (it  must  be  con- 
fessed a  pretext)  divine  scrvice^was  celehrated  in  a  com- 
modious room  in  the  Vicolo  degli  Avignonesi,  situ- 
ated near  the  site  of  the  ancient  circus  of  Ffora  I 
Thus  did  the  Protestant  congregation  migrate  from 
Trajan*s  Forum  to    the  opposite  declivity  of  the 
Quirinal    Hill.      The    privacy  suggested    by  the 
secretary  of  sUte  was,  perhaps,  the  best  method  of 
co-operating  with  his  benevolent  intentions ;  a  mo- 
tive less  dignified  may  not  be  imputed  to  the  virtuous 
mind  of  Pope  Pius  Vll.     At  that  period  it  would 
not  have  been  difficult  to  outrage  the  feelings  <>f 
many  devout  plebeians  by  an  over-ready  sanction  of 
the  nonconformity.*  'Evident  marks  of  pious  indigo 
nation  had  been   more  than  once  observed  in  tbn 
popuhu^e  at  the  sight  of  the  Protestant  bier ;  and 
although  the  more  enb'ghted  portion  of  the  < 
nity  were  fiir  from  joining  in  this  display  of  : 
stition,  it  shows  that,  if  a  less  liberal  policy  with 
regard  to  the  English  worship  liad  been  adopted  by 
the  Government,  it  would  not  have  been  at  variance 
with  the  then    popular    feeling:    that  it, was  not 
adopted,  does  honour  to  the  .memory  of  Pius  VII 
and  his  nunisier.     But  ten  years  have  been  sufileient> 
to  change  that  feeling  as  mueh  in  iiivonr  of  the  instil- 
tution,  as  ever  it  could    be  against  the  precarious 
assembly :  and  it  is  now  peHiaps  regarded  by  that 
same  popuhMse  as  the  surest  pledge  of  those  advan- 
tages which  they  expect  to  reap  froin  the^iesenoe  of 
the  English. 

In  the  Autumn  of  the  year  1822,  the  author  first 
took  a  share  in^endeavouring  to  promote  the  wel&re 
of  the  establishment.  '  It  was  his  good  fortune  to 
meet  on  that  [occasion  with  a  reverend  person,  now, 
alas,  no  more !  but  whose  name  b  intitled  to  hold 
the  ehief  place  is  this  narration.  Whatever  benefit 
may  finally  result  from  the  Institution  in  question 
(and  it  is  only  intended  to  speak  here  of  that  benefit 
which  consisto  in  a  mutual  removal  of  religious  strife 
and  prejudice,  in  which  Rome  will  surely  be  the 
gainer),  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cooke,  is  con- 
tmnally  to  be  kept  in  remembrance.f  By  his  seal, 
tempered  with  discretion  and  judgment,  and  by  his 
exertions  (in  which  the  author  of  the  following  Lec- 
tures took  but  a  small  part),  two  essential  steps  were 
taken  and  secured:  first,  an  apartment  was  hired, 
avowedly  for  the  celebration  of  Divine  Service ;  and, 
seeondly,  the  connivance  of  the  authorities  was  made 
equivalent  to  a  sanction.  The  English  worship 
then  first  assumed  the  nature  of  an  establishment : 
it  was  heki  In  the  Corea  Palace,  situated  in  the  Via 
Pontifice^  close  to  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus. 
The  number  of  winter  residents  had  now  greatly 
augmented,  the  congregation  consisting  of  not  less 
than  200  persons,  and  the  assemblage  of  equipages 
eould  not  foil  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public. 

*  This  word  most  not  be  allowed  to  convey  to  the  leadar 
any  false  notions.  The  inqoisition  at  Rome  (although  con- 
trary hk  principle  to  all  our  ideas  of  reHgtousfliberty)  is,  at 
this  time,  a  mild  Uibvaal  in  its  administration  ;  some  oasas 
of  injustice  there  must  neceasacUy  be,  hot  it  is  of  no  ose 
to^deal  in  misrepresentation. 

t  Mr  Cooke  (late  fellow  of  Christ's  Cellefo,  CamfaridgeO 
was  a  man  of  grrat  literary  accomplishments,  mingled  wit]» 
solid  piety,  and  devothm  to  his  profeasion.  His  ardent 
porsiiit  of  knowledge  led  him  to  undertake  a  Journey  inte 
the  East,  in  ISSa,  and  he  appears  to  have  sunk  mnler  the 
fotifoe  of  it;  he  died  soddenly  whilst  sitting  vpon  hte 
dromedary,  in  a  mouotaiD^paas,  called  Ras  Wady  Uehran* 
about  half-way  between  the  Convent  of  St  Catherine  and 
Tor,  five  miles  north  of  Mount  Serbal.  He  was  mterred  bx 
a  Oreek  Papas,  ia  oooseorated  ground,  near  the  Twelve 
Wellsor  £lim  aad  the  Paha  Gcsve.  May  thk  tribefti  of 
respect  for  the  memory  of  a  good  man  snrvive  the  fleeting 
pages  which  contain  it  ( 


ut^ 
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It  was  not  long  before  a  cry  of  alarm  was  railed 
amidst  these  proceedings,  and  the  infant  institu- 
tion again  trembled  for  its  existence.  The  officiat- 
ing ministers  were  accused  of  intemperate  seal,  a 
cdnferenoe  was  held  with  an  influential  persons^, 
and  a  poaitive  interference  of  the  executive  power 
was  now  apprehended.  This  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  committee,  to  be  called  upon  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, to  act  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  English 
residents ;  there  being  no  dipbmatio  minister  at 
the  court  of  Rome.  But  the  policy  and  good  sense 
of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  were  proof  ogainst  all  weak  re- 
monstrances, and  it  .was  at  length  intimated  to  the 
officiating  ministers,  that  no  obstacle  would  be 
ofTdred  to  their  temperate  proceedings.  Encouraged 
by  this  protection,  Mr  Cooke,  by  means  of"  a  public 
subscription,  procured  the  necessary  appendages  for 
a  place  of  worship :  the  church  books  could  only  be 
obteined  through  the  kindness  of  Mr  Hamilton, 
Britisii  minister  at  Naples ;  a  beadle  was  also  ap- 
pointed, with  authority  to  collect  the  subscriptions, 
and  thus  the  winter  of  1822-3  may  be  regarded  as  the 
comojenoement  of  the  institution. 

The  attention  of  the  Protestants  resident  at  Rome 
had  already  been  directed  to  the  waste-ground  aloti 
ted  for  burying  their  dead.  Beyond  the  Aventine 
Mount,  and  under  the  walls  of  the  city  within,  stood 
a  fow  scattered  tomb-stones  exposed  to  the  tramp- 
ling of  cattle  grazing  in  the  Preta  del  Popolo,  and  to 
the  still  greater  injury  of  human  footsteps.  Deceney 
seemed  to  require  that  the  graves  which  had  just 
grown  green  should  be  secured  from  further  en- 
croachment, and  that  the  few  monuments  should  not 
be  allowed  to  fiill  into  ruins.'  A  subscription  to  a 
considerable  amount  was  collected,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  design  into  effect ;  but,  upon  application 
to  the  competent  authorities,  it  was  alleged,  tliat  a 
wall  would  obstruct  the  view  of  the  pyramid  of 
Caius  Cestius ;  and  that  the  trees,  which  the  friends 
of  the  deceased  loved  to  plant  round  the  tombs,  had 
already  begun  the  mischief.  This  answer  being 
received,  and  no  further  [hopes  of  success  held  out, 
the  money  subscribed  was  returned  to  the  original 
donors,  and  the  circumstance  made  an  unfavourable 
impression  abroad,  of  the  toleration  of  the  Papal 
Government.  In  a  discussion  of  the  Catholic  claims, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  noble  lord,  an  opposer  of 
those  claims,  was  not  slow  to  cite  this  as  a  remark- 
able instance  of  Roman  Catholic  intolerance.  It  is 
not  clear  that  it  was  so ;  but  the  act  of  toleration  in 
permitting  the  English  service,  w4iich  was  evident, 
ought  not  to  have  been  passed  over  in  silence :  it, 
perhaps,  might  not  have  been  known.  The  discus- 
sion in  the  British,  Senate  was  not,  however,  un- 
heeded in  the  Vatican  council ;  for,  during  that  very 
summer,  and  intirely  at  the  expense  of  the  **  Apos- 
tolic Chamber,**  a  sunk  fence  was  dug  round  the  old 
burial-place ;  another  eligible  spot  of  ground  beyond 
the.  Pyramid  was  surrounded  by  a  solid  wall,  and 
henceforth  assigned  for  the  Protestent  cemetery.  It 
only  remained  to  secure  and  build  up  the  sunk  fence, 
for  which  work  permission  was  now  readily  obtained, 
and  the  year  following,  the  English,  in  conjunction 
with  the  German  Protestants,  not  only  secured  the 
old  burial-ground,  but  also  raised  a  fund  of  a  thou- 
sand dolbrs,  which  viclds  annually  a  sum  sufficient 
to  keep  the  whole  in  repair,  and  procure  the  services 
of  a  sexton.  «  The  Senate  and  the  Ro^an  people's 
have  a  prescriptive  right  over  all  that  ground  about 
the  Monte  Testaccio,  called  the  Prate  del  Popolo ;  a 
fee  of  about  two  pounds  is,  therefore,  demanded  for 
every  interment  which  takes  place.  No  one  will  be 
inclined  to  consider  this  extravagant;  but  the  fine 
(amounting  to  an  equal  sum)  which  is  paid  into  the 
criminal  court  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  awakens  a  dif- 
ferent feeling,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  abolished, 
whenever  the  government  of  Rome  shall  have  leisure 
to  attend  to  minor  abuses.  In  the  meantime,  the 
cemetery  is  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Prus- 
sian minister ;  and  those  who  have  to  lament  the  loss 
of  firiends  Interred  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  may  at 
least  have  this  pooi-  consolation,  that  their  bMies 
repose  in^ft  becoming  security,  and  tlieir  monuments 


excite  a  lympathetio  sigh  In  the  breast  of  many  a 
nortbtm  pilgrim  !* 

In  the  year  following  the  grant  of  the  new  burial- 
ground,  the  author  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  again 
co-operating  with  Mr  Cooke,  in  the  service  of  the 
chapel:  it  was  found  impraeticable  to  secure  the 
same  apartmente  for  a  second  season,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  giving  oflfence  to  tlie  ecclesiastieal  authorities 
having  not  yet  been  dene  away.  The  excellent 
Pius  VII  was  now  no  more,  and  Leo  XII  had  only 
appeared  as  a  disciplinarian.  After  the  two  first 
Sundays  of  tlie  season,  the  term  in  the  Corea  Palace 
expired,  and  the  congregation  of  1823-4,  seemed  to 
be  dispossessed  of  all  its  former  privileges.  But  the 
precedent  having  been  esteblished,  should  another 
situation  be  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  Rome,  it 
could  not  be  thought  a  more  rash  experiment  than 
the  former  had  been,  were  it  put  in  the  same  requi- 
sition. After  some  difficulty,  two  commodious  rooms 
were  procured  in  the  Via  Rasella,  a  street  which  lies 
nearly  under  the  garden- wall  of  the  Quirinal  Palace, 
the  oceasional'residence  of  the  Pope.  The  adopting 
of  this  situation  will  appear  nothing  extraordinary  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  Rome:  and  if  the 
new  government  had  l>ecn  capable  of  teking  ofifence 
at  a  meeting  of  heretics,  because  it  had  approached 
so  near  the  preeincts  of  the  Papal '  gardens,  it  would 
equally  have  discovered  the  blemish  upon  the  **  holy 
city**  In  a  more  remote  "rione;**  but  Leo  XII, 
whose  wisdom  as  a  sovereign  has  been  too  little 
appreciated,  and  his  piety  too  much  disparaged, 
reasoned  like  a  statesman.  « It  is  much  better," 
said  the  Holy  Father,  **  to  permit  the  continuance 
of  this  assembly ;  for,  if  it  be  prohibited,  the  En- 
glish cannot  be  prevented  from  meeting  in  small 
numbers  at  their  own  private  abodes,  and  thus, 
instead  of  one  such  congregation,  we  shall  have 
twenty.**  It  had  not,  probably,  escaped  the  notice  of 
Leo  XII,  that  the  English  chapel  had  not  yet  shared 
in  those  wholesome  regulations  which  were  intro- 
duced by' him,  for  pres(^rving  the  internal  order  of 
the  city.  The  weekly  assemblage  of  carriages  at  a 
stated  time  and  place,  could  not  fail  to  attract  the 
curiosity  of  the  Roman  people,  which  the  presence 
of  a  police-officer  might  easily  restrain.  Without 
any  application  on  the  part  of  the  officiating  clergy- 
man, and  without  any  previous  intimation  from  any 
quarter,  Mr  Cooke  and  the  author  were  not  more 
surprised  than  rejoiced  to  find,  upon  arriving  to  per- 
form the  morning  service,  two  sentinels  stationed  at 
the  chapel  door.  The  carriages  had  all  disappeared 
from  their  usual  rendezvous,  in  consequence  of  a 
general  order  of  tlie  police :  a  more  than  common 
silence  pervading  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Via 
Rasella,  it  was  now  evident  the  authorities  had  at 
length  interfered ;  but  they  interfered  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  English  congregation.  To  Pope  Leo 
XII  then  they  are  indebted  for  this  groat  privilege, 
which  nuiy  be  said  to  have  thus  received  his  sanction 
in  January  1824.'  Thus  encouraged,  and  being 
assured  from  a  private  communication,  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  government  to  allow  the  English 
the  free  exercise  of  their  worship,  the  officiating 
ministers  now  performed  Divine  service  in  their 
canonical  robes.  •  The  propriety  of  making  some 
suitable 'return  for  this  privilege  was  next  suggested, 
and  hence  the  origin  of  the  charitable  fund,  which 
will  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel  > . 

.  The  spiritual  duties  df  the  chapel  were  gratuit- 
ously discharged,  and  all  clergymen  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  who  happened  to  be  Rome,  were  in- 
vited to  contribute  their  servioes:  the  rent  of  the' 
apartment  and  incidental  expenses  were  supplied  by 
voluntary  subscription,  the  administration  of  which 
Aind  gradually  became  the  business  of  the  committee, 
which  had  been  originally  formed  for  the  purposes 
before-mentioned.  The  author  cannot  let  pass  this 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  important  and 
continued  exertions  of  the  Marquis  of  Northamp- 

•  Two  EnglLdi  poets  are  interred  In  the  OM  and  New 
BarialfroaaAs  respectively.  John  Keats  and  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley:  the  asbesof  the  tetter  were  sent  by  his  poetical 
firienda  Crom  the  golf  of  Spesia. 


ton,  and  the  laudable  scrvieei  of  Dr  James  Clarke, 
(author  of  the  *  Influence  of  Ctimate,*  &c)  during 
his  long  residence  in  Rome. 

The  number  of  British  travellers  in  Italy  increased 
so  greatly,  that  the  rooms  in  the  Via  Resells  were 
far  from  being  sufficiently  large  for  the  Protestant 
Anglo- Roman  congregation,  nor  Was  their  site  one 
of  the  most  convenient.  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
1824-5,  the  committee  exerted  ittelf  to  find  a  pUce 
at  once  more  appropriate  and  more  permanent :  it 
was  desirable  to  fix  the  wandering  congregation, 
which  had  now  almost  made  the  circuit  of  the  Campas 
Martins.  During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  season^ 
the  anxiety  of  former  years  was  renewed ;  but  at 
length,  after  diligent  inquiry,  the  capacity  of  a  chapel 
was  discovered  in  a  kirge  gnmary  near  the  Porta  del 
Popolo :  it  became  expedient  to  have  a  lease  of  a 
building  which  must  needs  be  fitted  up'at  a  consider-  • 
able  expense,  before  it  could  answer  the  purpose. 
The  income,  however,  necessary  for  defhtying  the 
yearly  rent,  dopending  on  the  |contingency  of  future- 
congregations,  there  were  no  funds  to  answer  any 
engagement  beyond  the  year.  Tlie  committee  was 
relieved  from  this  embarra^ment  by  the  generous 
and  patriotic  offisr  of  a  distinguished  statesman,  who 
guaranteed  the  payment  of  the  rent  for  three  years  in 
case  of  the  EngHsh  ceasing,  from  any  unforeseen 
cause,  during  that  period,  to  resort  to  Rome.  The 
institution  was  not  less  indebted  on  that  occasion  to 
the  professional  services  of  the  Rev.  J.  Hugh  Rose. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many,  that]  the  chapel 
was  removed  without  the  walls  of  the  city  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  civil  authorities,  which  is  an  erroneous 
notion,  and  ought  in  justice  to  be  corrected.  The 
government  approved  of  the  situation,  but  the  com- 
mittee were  not  controlled  in  choice  of  iL  Indeed, 
it  would  have  been  hardly  possible  to  have  procured, 
within  the  city  walls,  a  room  sufficiently  oommo- 
dious,  and  in  every  other  respect  so  convenient  for 
the  large  congregation,  which  is  now  to  be  seen  In 
the  English  chapel,  upon  which,  at  diffisrent  periods, 
not  less  than  a  sum  of '250/.  has  been  expended  in 
bringing  it  to  ita  present  form.  The  author  has 
witnessed  as  many  as  five  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
within  ita  walls ;  and  tliose  who  have  seen  it  since 
the  year  1829,  will  agree  that  there  is  nothing  want- 
ing in  it  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  Church  of  England 
congregation. 

During  the  two  succeeding  winters  the  duties 
of  the  chapel  were  discharged,  as  before,  by  the  gra- 
tuitous services  of  clergymen  casually  resident  at 
Rome ;  but,  in  the  year  1827,  the  committee  decided 
to  ensure  the  performance  of  the  regular  duty  by- 
erecting  it  into  a  chaplaincy,  their  finances  enabling 
them  to  offer  a  salary  of  1001  per  annum. 

In  considering  the  happy  influence  gradually 
effected  in  the  minds  of  the  common  people  by  the 
growth  of  thb  institution,  the  charitable  fund  already 
alluded  to  is  an  important  feature.  It  consisted  aC 
first  of  the  alms  collected  at  tlie  holy  communion, 
which,  in  the  former  seasons,  amounted  to  a  com- 
paratively small  sum.  la  Mr  Cooke's  first  year,  the 
sum  total  was  about  150  dollars ;  it  increased  every 
succeeding  season,  together  with  the  number  of  com^ 
municants,  until  it  rc^hed,  in  the  year  1826  and 
1827,  the  sum  of  100/.  Cases  of  distressed  British 
sulgecta  being  .very  rare  at  Rome,  the  whole  of  this 
fund  was  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  Italian  paupers  ; 
in  1827  and  1828  it  grew  into  still  greater  Import-^ 
ance. 

The  nuihber  of  applicants,  as  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined, was  by  far  too  heavy  for  the  funds:  about 
200  names  were  already  inscribed  in  ^he  list,  which 
reduced  the  monthly  relief  to  a  very  small  pittance, 
so  that,  without  either  diminishing  the  number  of 
petisioners,  or  increasing  the  funds  for  a  more  gener- 
ous relief  of  the  whole,  the  charity  was  in  danger  ot 
promoting  mendicity,  rather  than  adapted  to  the 
effectual  soocour  of  the  deserving  indigent,  and  Uie 
encouragement  of  honest  industry.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  make  the  circumstances  known  to 
deckle  upon  the  alternative.  The  chaplain  had 
recourse    to    the     means    of    a    charity    sermont* 
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which  was  preached  on  t^«   dOth  of  March   1828, 
and  was  the  caiue  of  nearly  120/.  being  added  to  the 
stock.     Tlie  alms  coUectcd  at  the  alur  were  propor. 
tionally  increased,  so  that  in  the  course  of  this  season 
about  120Q  dollars  (2702. )  were  distributed  in  moothi  j 
relief:  and  this,  independently  of  private  donations* 
io  some  special  cases,  which  did  not  appear  upon  the 
eharity  books.     The  rumour  of  English  munificence 
now  ran   through    the    habitations  of  misery,   tl^e 
Parish  priests  were  assailed  for  their  official  signa- 
tures to  the  numerous  petitions,  which  set  forth,  in 
all  the  varied  eloquence  of  the  Italian  language,  the 
miseries  of  poverty  and    disease.       The  successful 
candidates    ^xtoUed    too    highly   the    **  almsgiving 
nation,"  and  gave  tlie  less  fortunate  false  notion^  of 
its  eleemosynary  deeds.     Tlie  rule  to  be  observed  by 
the  administrators  of  the  funds  was  simple.     It  was 
to  calculate  how  many  families  might  be  efitsctually  ' 
relieved  during  the  winter  months,  and  then  make 
the  selection  from  such  recommendations  and  know- 
ledge'of  the  cases,  as  made  out  the  best  title  to  their 
consideration,  the  names  already  on  the  list  having 
of  course  the  first  claim  to  investigation ;  but  since 
written  recommendations  were  sometimes  too  easily 
procured,  the  chaplain,  whose  business  it  bad  now 
become  to  dispense  the  charity  of  his  congregation, 
could  hardly  discnarge  the  duty  conscientiously  with- 
out a  personal  verification  of  the  varied  pretensions ; 
to  accomplish   which  task  it  was  necessary  to  visit 
one  hundred  and  fifty  abodte  of  poverty.     In  this 
manner  the  charity  books  were  maide  confiormttble  to 
the  increased  resources,  and,  by  a  careful  distribution, 
the  whole  was  adequate  to  the  relief  of  about  two 
hundred  and    thirty  families.      This   may  suffice, 
without  entering  into  «« the  annals  of  the  poor,"  or 
the  affecting  narratives  of  decayed  nobility,  to  giv^ 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  British 
charity  at  Rome.     Let  him  not  say  that  it  <«  begins 
at  home  ;*'  for  this  will  not  add  one  gift  more  to  the 
domestic  « treasury,**  and  it  might  Uke  one  from  the 
**  povcri  vergognosi:**    let  him  lament  (if  it  seems 
reasonable)  tlie    temporary  absence  of  his  fellow- 
citixen's;  but  if  the  Samaritan  Joes  "journey  in  the 
wilderness,**  it  is  better  not  to  imiute  the  priest  and 
the  Levite :  and  If  it  be  expedient  for  a  strange  com- 
munity, enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  foreign  country, 
and  receiving  the  hospitable  protection  of  iU  govern- 
meot,  to  make  any  return,  there  can  be  none  more 
suitable  than  when  parUking  of  the  local  privileges, 
to  share  proportionally  the  burden  of  alleviating  the 
local  distresses. 

In  the  year  1826-9,  the  sum-total  of  the  charity, 
fund  fell  a  little  short  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
since  that  period  it  has,  from  unavoidable  circum- 
stances, decreased,  nor  can  it  ever  be  expected  to 
exceed  the  year  of  the  first  charity  sermon,  if  even  it 
ever  r^fches  an  equal  amoimt.  But  it  has  already 
procured  the  only  recompense  which  was  at  all 
desirable  for  a  Protestant  congregation— a  number  of 
grateful  souls  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
English  muft  really  be  Christiana;  nor  is  it  one  of 
the  least  remarkable  things,  that  the  Jews  should  be 
admitted  to  a  share  of  this  charity.  A  learned  rabbi, 
encouraged  by  the  impartial  benevolence  of  the  En- 
glish congregation,  represented  to  the  author  the 
misery  and  poverty  of  the  Ghetto,  and  wondered 
whether  the  despised  Jews  could  ever  find  a  drop  of 
pity  in  the  breast  of  a  Christian.  Upon  being  told, 
that  in  the  dispensing  of  the  Englisli  charity  there 
was  no  distinction  of  persons,  and  that  the  superior 
claim  only  came  from  the  greater  weight  of  misery, 
the  Israelite  rejoiced,  and  considered  the  sum  of  five 
pounds  given  during  the  week  of  the  Passover  as  an 
ample  confirmation  of  ••  tlie  good  report  :**  this  was 
repeated  in  subsequent  years,  and  the  English 
bounty  was  dispensed,  in  unleavened  bread,  through 
the  squaUd  habitaUons  of  this  unprivileged  people. 

If  the  incidenta  here  related  appear  trifling,  the 
result  is  at  least  extraordinary— a  Protestant  ceme- 
tery,  a  Church  of  England  service,  and  a  cluiritable 
fund,  dlq>ensed  at  a  reformed  altar,  to  the  devoted 
■ulniects  of  the  «  Sovereign  PonUflT.** 

Those  who  are  curious  about  the  signs  of  the  tiroes, 
wiU  easily  admU  these  into  the  number;  but  the 


philosophical  reader,  who  has  contempUited  the  spirit  . 
of  a  liildebrand,  or  even  the  prcoodoiis  tolerance  of 
a  Ganganelli,  will  rat|ier  see  in  it  this  maxim,  that 
neither  kings  nor  priests  have  power  against  the 
general  opinion  of  mankind:  .concession  to  that 
opinion  may  be  mere  expediency,  whilst  the  prin- 
ciple of. opposition  to  it  renaains  the  same;  but  such 
expediency  ia,  in  matters  of  state-policy,  wisdom; 
and,  *in  religion,  becpmes — toleration.  The  object 
of  this  memoir  is  to  acknowledge  the  latter  in  four 
successive  Pontiffs  of  Rome.  Under  these  impres- 
sions, the  autlior  will  not  run  the  risk  of  offending 
either  Rome  or  her  **  partisans.'*  Ue  will  only  ex- 
press a  hope,  that  the  emulation  which  has  been 
excited  in  the  vicinity  of  the  English  congregation 
may  never  go  beyond  the  only  legitimate  means  of 
opposition,  viz.  argument  and  persuasion :  nor  will 
it,  on  tlie  other  hand,  ever  be  expected  to  restrain 
the  weaker  portion  of  a  community  from  gratifying 
an  innocent  curiosity. 

ROMANOB    OP   RBAL   LZPB. 

KO.  LXIX. — THE   BATTLE    POR   THE    BRIDES. 

[This  is  the  story  upon  which  Mr  Rogers  has  founded 
one  of  the  elegant  narratives  in  his  volume  of  *  Italy.  * 
War  never  lookjcd  niore  amiable.  It  is  Mars  with  a 
bunch  of  lilies  in  his  hand.  We  take  it  from  two 
agreeable,  and,  let  us  add,  most  pleasantly  portable 
volumes  (no  mean  comfort  to  one  who  reads  much),' 
intitled  *  Sketches  from  Venetian  History,*  pub- 
lished by  Murray,  and  containing,  among  other 
illustrations,  an  interesting  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
most  extraordinary  of  cities.] 

Under  Candiano  II  (Doge  of  Venice  in  the  tenth 
century),  occurred  one  of  those  events  which  vividly 
depict  the  manners  of  the  age  to  which  they  belong  ; 
and  which,  though  affecting  individuals  rather  than 
a  nation,  excite,  ne%'erthelcss,  very  powerful  interest, 
and  almost  connect  History  with  Romance.  Accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  usage,  the  marriages  among  the 
chief  families  of  Venice  were  celebrated  publicly. 
The  same  day  and  the  same  hour  witnessed  the 
union  of  numerous  betrothed  ;  and  the  eve  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Purification,  on  the  return  uf  which  the 
Republic  gave  portions  to  twelve  young  maidens, 
was  the  reason  of  thn  joyous  anniversary.  It  was  to 
Olivolo,  the  residence  of  the  Patriarch,  on  the 
extreme  Vtr^  of  the  city,  that  the  ornamented  gon- 
dolas repaired  on  this  happy  morning.  There, 
hailed  by  music  and  the  gratulations  of  their  assem- 
bled  kindred,  the  lovers  disembarked ;  and  the  festive 
pomp — swelled  by  a  long  train  of  friends,  richly  clad, 
and  bearing  with  them,  in  proud  display,  the  jewels 
and  nuptial  presents  of  the  brides— proceeded  to  the 
cathedral.  The  pirates  of  Istria  had  long  marked 
this  peaceful  show,  as  affording  a  rich  promise  of 
booty  ;  for,  at  tlic  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  the 
Arsenal  and  its  surrounding  mansions  were  not  yet 
in  existence.  Olivolo  was  untenanted,  except  by 
priesta ;  and  ita  neighbourhood  was  intirely  without 
inhabitants.  In  these  deserted  spots,  the  corsairs 
laid  their  ambush  the  night  before  the  ceremony; 
and  while  the  unarmed  and  unsuspecting  citizens 
were  yet  engaged  in  the  marriage  rites  before  the 
altar,  a  rude  and  ferocious  troop  burst  the  gates  of 
the  cathedral.  Not  content  with  seising  the  costly 
omamenta  which  became  their  prixe,  they  tore  away 
also  the  weeping  and  heart-broken  brides,  and  hur- 
ried them  to  their  vessels.  The  Doge  had  honoured 
the  festival  with  his  presence,  and,  deeply  touched 
by  the  rage  and  despair  of  the  disappointed  bride- 
grooms, he  summoned  the  citlsens  to  arms.  Hastily 
assembling  such  gallies  as  were  in  the  harbour,  they 
profited  by  a  favourable  wind,  and  overtook  the 
ravbbers  befoiv  they  were  extricated  from  the  Laquore 
of  Caorlo.  '"Candiano  Jed  the  attack,  and  such  was 
iu  fury,  that  not  a  single  Istriote  escaped  the  death 
which  he  merited.  The  maidens  were  brought  back 
In  triumph ;  and,  on  the  [evening  of  the  same  day, 
the  interrupted  rites  were  solemnised  with  joy,  no 
doubt  much  heightened  by  a  remembrance  of  the 
peril  which  had  lo  well  nigh  prevented  thcif  com- 


pletion. The  mnaorj  of£this  singular  event  was  ' 
kq^t  alive  by  an  anniuil  procession  of  Venetian 
women  on  the  Eve  of  the  Purification,  and  by  a 
solemn  visit  paid  by  the  Doge  to  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Formosa.  Tbe  trunk-makers  (carsellari) 
of  the  island  on  which  the  above-named  church 
stands,  composed  the  greater  part  of  the  crew  has- 
tily colleeted  on  this  occasion  ;  and  Candiano,  as  a 
reward  for  their  bravery,*  asked  them  to  demand 
some  privilege.  They  requested  this  annual  visit  to 
their  island. 

<*  What,"  said  the  Prince,  "  if  the  day  should  prove 
rainy  ?**  • 

'*  We  will  send  you  hats  to  cover  your  heads ;  and 
if  you  are  thirsty,  we  will  give  you  drink.* 

To  commemorate  this  question  and  reply,  the 
Priest  of  Santa  Maria  was  used  to  offer  to  the  Doge, 
on  landing,  two  flasks  of  malmsey,  two  oranges,  and 
two  hats,  adorned  with  his  own  armorial  l>earing8, 
tliose  of  the  Pope,  and  those  of  the  Doge.  Tlie 
Marian  Games  (La  Ftsia  d^Ve  Marie)^  of  which 
thb  andcUa  formed  part, 'and  which  lasted  for  six 
days,  continued  to  be  celebrated  until  they  were 
interrupted  by  the  public  distress  durin^;  the  war  of 
Chiorra.  They  were  renewed,  two  hundred  years 
afterwards,  with  yet  greater  pomp ;  but  of  the  time 
at  which  they  fell  into  total  disuse  we  are  unable  to 
speak. 

THB    TTVTBBK. 

PERSONAL    PORTRAITS    OP    EMINENT    MEN. 

riLIPPO    MARIA     VISCOKTI,    DUKl     OP    MILAW. 

[From  the  same  source  as  our  *  Romance'  of  the  pre- 
sent week.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  apologize  for  put- 
ting such  a  being  among  our  *  Eminent  Men  ;*  but 
eminent  he  was,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  and 
counted  wise,  too,  as  far  as  a  bad-blooded  and  un- 
luippy  man  could  be  so ;  and  the  account  of  him  is 
very  curious.] 

The  personal  habiu  of  this  last  Duke  of  the  house 
of  Visconti  (who  died  in  1447)  have  been  drawn 
with  singular  minuteness,  by  one  accurately  qualified 
for  the  task,  Pietro  Candido  Decembrio,  a  son  of  the 
private  Secretary  of  Giovanni  Galeazzo,  and  who 
himself  filled  more  than  one  high  ofiice  in  tbe  court 
of  Filippo  Maria.  The  character  which  he  has 
described,  presento  an  odious  mixture  of  cunning, 
superstition,  and  cowardice ;  paralleled,  in  many  in- 
stances, by  one  whose  biography  has  been  almost  as 
closely  recorded,  the  detestable  Louis  XI  of  France. 
The  person  of  Filippo  Maria  was  most  forbidding, 
and  extreme  meagreness  in  youth  was  suc:eeded,  as 
life  advanced,  by  a  more  than  proportionate  obesity. 
His  eyes  were  large,  fiery  and  piercing,  ever  wander- 
ing with  a  restless  gUre,  as  if  unable  or  unwilluig  to 
continue  long  fixed  in  repose  on  a  single  object. 
From  weakness  in  his  legs,  he  always  employed  a 
stick,  and,  during  his  whole  reign,  do  one  ever  saw 
him  walking  without  the  support  of  an  attendant.. 
Although  choice  in  the  richness  and  fashion  of  his 
clothes,  he  was  negligent,  even  to  uncleanliness,  in 
the  processes  of  shaving  and  combing.  In  other  per- 
sona he  abhorred  any  splendour  of  attire,  and  forbade 
those  who  used  it  from  approaching  his  preaenee: 
insomuch,  that  when,  on  one  occasion,  Amadeus,  a 
Piedmontese  Prince^  connected  with  him  by  marriage, 
presented  himself  at  an  audience,  in  a  fantastic  mode 
borrowed  from  tbe  French,  and  at  that  time  very 
prevalent  among  personages  of  distinction,  the  Duke 
of  MiUn  ordered  his  Forester  to  bring  up  some 
hounds  strapped  in  those  doubleu*  which  were  worn 
for  protection  in  the  wild  boar  chase,  and  pointed  in 
derision  to  the  leathem-girt  do^  at  fitting  mates  lor 
his  tightly  apparelled  visitor.  In  hit  diet  he  wae 
most  whimsical :  tumipt  and  quaib  were  among  his 
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chief  luxunes;  yet»  such  was  bii  datesutton  of  fat* 
that  every  morsel  of  it  was  carefully  pared  away  from 
the  latter  before  they  were  dressed.  But  the  livcfft 
of  all  animals  formed  his  choioest  dainty,  and  hia 
cook  was  frequently  summoned  in  the  dead  of  night 
to  kill  a  calf  and  prepare  that  favourite  repast.  7  The 
fowls  destined  for  his  table  were  generally  plucked  In 
his  presence.  His  chief  amusements  were  field- 
sports,  and  so  retentive  was  his  memory  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  kennel  and  the  stfkble,  that  lie 
could  tell  the  breed  of  a  puppy  but  once  seen,  and 
knew  accurately  the  number  of  bridles  which  be 
ought  to  find  in  his  harness  room.  Many  of  his 
dogs  were  imported  from  Britain ;  yet,  however  pa»> 
sionately  fond  he  might  be  of  them  and  of  his  horses, 
to  each  he  was  a  capricious  and,  sometimes,  a  cruel 
master :  thus,  if  a  hound  committed  a  fault,  he 
would  dismount  and  flog  htm  savggely  with  his  own 
hand ;  if  a  horse  neighed,  unseasonably,  he  would 
mutilate  his  tongue;  and  if  the  poor  animal  champed 
the  bit,  he  would  pull  out  his  teeth.  Within  doors 
he  occasionally  employed  himself  in  reading,  for  all 
the  Viscooti  cultivated  literature;  and  he  had  the 
good  taste  to  prefer  Livy,  Dante,  and  Petrarch  to 
most  other  writers.  Yet  not  a  few  of  his  leisure 
hours  were  devoted  to  the  inspection,  perhaps  to  the 
actual  management,  of  a  puppet-show,  upon  which 
toy  he  had  expended  the  great  sum  of  1,500  pieces  of 
gold. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  he  liyed  in  close  se- 
clusion ;  and  even  his  pages  underwent  a  long  disci- 
pline of  tuition  to  qualify  them  for  the  moroseness 
and  asceticism  of  their  future  master.     They  were 
separated  from  their  families  during  two  years,  and 
exercised  in  silence  aad  solitude  under  fitting  gover- 
nors, till  they  became  accustomed  to  the  melancholy 
comrt  which  they  were  about  to  enter.      Clinging 
strongly  to  life,  and  contemplating  its  termination 
with  alarm,  Filippo  Maria  daily  recounted   to  his 
physicians,  with  the  minutest  particularity,  all  cir- 
cumstances affecting  his  health,  listened  with  trem- 
bling anxiety  to  their  reports  in  answer,  and  yielded 
ifaipKcit  obedience  even  to  their  most  frivolous  pre- 
scriptions.     All    conversation    which   might  bring 
death  to  mind  was  carefully  avoided  in  his  presence ; 
and  if  the  discourse  at  any  time  happened  to  involve 
any  allusion  to  mortality,  he  shrank  from  it  with 
manifest  uneasiness.     Even   when  bodily  infirmity 
increased  upon  him,  and  when  in  his  latter  years  he 
was  afflicted  with  almost  total  blindness,  so  unwilling 
was  he  to  expose  that  defect  to  observation,  that  his 
attendants  were  instructed  to  warn  him  secretly  of  all 
objects  or  persons  near  at  hand,  so  that  he  might  not 
inadvertently  betray  his  want  of  sight.     If  he  walked 
abroad,  he  appeared  absorbed  in  incessant  devotion, 
repeating  prayers  in  a  low  voice,  and  counting  them 
on  his  fingers ;  insomuch,  that  religion  seemed  with 
him  not  an  acknowledgment  of  God's  goodness,  but 
a  laborious  propitiation  of  the  divine  wrath;  and 
whenever  his  daily  sum  of  prayer  was  in  any  part 
forgotten  or  curtailed,  he  endeavoured  to  compound 
for  the  omission  by  a  proportionate  excess  of  alms- 
giving, prompted  not  by  charity,  but  by  terror.     His 
sleep  was  so  uncertain  and  disturbed,  that  he  fre- 
quently  changed  his  couch  thrice  in  the  course  of  a 
single  night,  lying  not  in    the    ordinary    manner 
lengthwise,  but  across  it ;  or  he  rose  and  paced  his 
chamber  for  many  hours  successively,  with  some  of 
the  attendants,  who  always  watched  in  an  ante-room. 
If  his  dreams  had   been   evil,   he  prayed  in  tones 
scarcely  audible,  turning,  at  intervals,  to  each  of  the 
four  cardinal  points ;  and  in  order  that  the  silence 
which  he  dreaded  in  bis  dark  hours  of  sleeplessness 
might  be  broken,  many  night-birds  were  confined  in 
the  palace  courts,  whose  screalns  were  more  grateful 
to  his  ears  than  uninterrupted  stillness.     A  belief  in 
judicial  astrology  was  prevalent  in  his  times,  and  he 
miqr  be  forgiven  for  addiction  to  a  folly  by  which 
evei)  the  wise  have  been  enslaved.     It  but  little, 
therefore,  surprises  us  to  hear  that  he  was  a  rl^^d 
Fatalist ;  that  during  conjunction,  opposition,  sextile, 
square  and  tirine,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  cabinet, 
and  denied  audience  even  to  his  ministers ;  that  he 
struek  a  golden  medal,  impressed  with  planetary  cha 


a  talisman  against  lightning;  that  he  raised 
a  double  wall  In  his  bed-chamber  to  protect  himself 
against  thunder;  and  that,  during  storms,  he  fell 
prostrate  in  a  remote  comer  before  an  image  of  Santa 
Barbara.  In  thota  points  he  but  shared  superstitions 
oonroon  to  his  age ;  but  we  regard '  with  equal 
astooishment,  contempt,  and  pity,  a  Prince  who 
thought  it  unlucky  if  he  fastened  his  right  shoe  on  ' 
hit  left  foot ;  who  on  Friday  dreaded  the  encounter 
of  persons  who  were  unshorn,  and  forbore  on  the 
same  day  fW>m  handling  any  bird,  especially  a  quail ; 
who  would  not  mount  a  horse  on  the  Feast  of  John 
the  Baptist,  nor  wear  any  suit  but  green  on  the  1st 
of  May ;  and  who  refused  to  eat  on  one  occasion,  till 
the  dishes  had  been  rennoved  and  replaced,  because 
the  sewer,  while  decking  the  table,  had  unwittingly 
approached  it  with  the  wrong  foot  foremost.  Such, 
however,  were  a  few  of  the  anilities  recorded  of  one 
who  has  been  esteemed  the  meet  politic  sovereign  of 
his  time ;  and  who,  if  the  wisdom  of  kings  is  to  be 
graduated  by  no  other  scale  than  that  of  the  mastery 
which  they  atuin  of  simulation  and  disstmubtion, 
abundantly  merited  the  unenviable  distinction  which 
he  coveted  and  enjoyed. 

V       * 
OBARAOTSBS   OF    SHAKSPBARB'S 
PZJITS. 

BY  WILLIAM   HAZLITT. 
NO.  XVI. — KINO  LEAK. 

[Coucladed  from  last  week.] 
The  scene  in  the  storm,  where  Lear  is  exposed  to 
all  the  fury  of  the  elements,  though  grand  and  terri- 
ble, is  not  so  fine,  but  the  moralising  scenes  with 
Mad  Tom,  Kent,  and  Gloster,  are  upon  a  par  with 
the  former.  His  exclamation  in  the  supposed  trial- 
scene  of  his  daughters,  "  See  the  little  dogs  and  all. 
Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweetheart,  see  they  bark  at  me,*' 
his  issuing  his  orders,  **  Let  them  anatomize  Regan, 
see  what  breeds  about  her  heart,"  and  his  reflection 
when  he  sees  the  misery  of  Edgar,  "  Nothing  but  his 
unkind  daughters  could  have  brought  him  to  this," 
are  in  a  style  of  pathos,  where  the  extremest  re- 
sources of  the  imagination  are  called  in  to  lay  open 
the  deepest  movements  of  the  heart,  which  was  pecu- 
liar to  Shakspeare.  In  the  same  style  and  spirit  is 
his  interrupting  the  Fool  who  asks,  **  whetlier  a  mad- 
man be  a  gentleman  or  a  yeoman,*'  by  answering 
"  A  king,  a  king !" — 

The  indirect  paK  that  Gloster  takes  in  these 
Si.enes  where  his  generosity  leads  him  to  relieve 
Lear  and  resent  the  cruelty  of  his  daughters,  at  the 
very  time  that  he  is  himself  instigated  to  seek  the 
life  of  his  son,  and  suffering  under  the  sting  of  his 
supposed  ingratitude,  is  a  striking  accompaniment  to 
the  situation  of  Lear.  Indeed,  the  manner  in  which 
the  threads  of  the  story  are  woven  together  is  almost 
as  wonderful  in  the  way  of  art  as  the  carrying  on  the 
tide  of  passion,  still  vafying  and  unimpared,  is  on 
the  score  of  natur^  Among  the  remarkable  in- 
stances of  this  kind  are  Edgar's  meeting  with  his  old 
blind  father ;  the  deception  he  practises  upon  him 
when  he  pretends  to  lead  him  to  the  top  of  Dover 
cliff— «<  Comes  on,  sir,  here's  the  place,"  to  prevent 
his  ending  his  life  and  miseries  together;  his  en- 
counter with  the  perfidious  Steward  whom  he  kiUa, 
and  his  'finding  the  letter  from  Gonerill  to  his  bro- 
ther upoh  him  which  leads  to  the  final  catastrophe, 
and  brings  the  wheel  of  Justiee  ••  full  circle  home  ** 
to  the  guilty  parties.  The  bustle  and  rapid  succes- 
sion of  events  in  the  last  scenes  b  surprising.  But 
the  meeting  between  Lear  and  Cordelia  is  by  far  the 
most  affecting  part  of  them.  It  has  all  the  wildness 
of  poetry,  and  all  the  heartfelt  truth  of  nature.  The 
previous  account  of  her  reception  of  the  news  of  his 
unkind  treatment,  her  involuntary  reproaches  to  her 
sisters,  "  Shame !  ladies,  shame  l"  Lear's  backwardness 
to  see  his  daughter  ;  the  picture  of  the  desolate  state 
to  which  he  is  reduced,  **  AUck,  'tis  he ;  why  he 
was  met  even  now,  as  mad  as  the  vex'd  sea,  singing 
aloud,"  only  prepare  the  way  for  and  heighten  our 
expectation  of  what  follows,  and  assuredly  tbb  ex- 
pectation is  not  disappointed  when  through  the 
tender  care  of  Cordelia  he  revives  and  reeollects  her.^ 


**  CoKDKLiA.    How  docs  my  royal  lord  ?     Hoir 
fares  your  majesty ! 

Lkar.  You  do  me  wrong,  to  take  me  out  o*  the 
grave : 
Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss ;  but  I  am  bound      2 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. 

Cordelia.   Sir,  do  you  know  me? 

Lkar.  You  area-spirit  I  know :  when  did  you  die? 

Cordelia.   Still,  still  far  wide ! 

Phtsiciak.  He's  scarce  awake;  let  him  alone 
awhile. 

Lear.    Where  have  I  been?  Where  am  I? — . 

Fair  daylight? 

I  am  mightily  abused — I  should  even  die  with  pity. 
To  see  another  thus. — I  know  not  what  to  say.— 
I  will  not  swear  these  are  my  hands : — let's  see  ; 
I  fieel  this  pin  prick.     Would  I  were  assur*d 
V    Of  my  condition. 

Cordelia.  Oh,  look  upon  me,  sir, 
And  hold  your  hands  in  benediction  o'er  me  ; 
No,  sir,  you  must  not  kneel. 

Lear.  Pray,  do  not  mock  me : 
I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man, 
Fourscore  and  upward ; 

Not  an  hour  more,  nor  less :  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 
Methinks  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man ;] 
Yet  I  am  doubtful :  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  tMs  is ;  and  all  the  skill  I  have 
Remembers  not  these  garments ;    nor  I  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  last  night :  do  not  laugh  at  me ; 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

Cordelia.   And  so  I  am,  I  am !" 

Almost  equal  to  this  in  awful  beauty  is  their  con- 
solation of  each  other  when,  after  the  triumph  of 
their  enemies,  they  are  }ed  to  prison. 

<*  Cordelia.  We  are  not  the  first. 
Who,  with  best  meaning,  have  incurr'd  the  worst. 
For  thee,  oppressed  king,  am  I  cast  down ; 
Myself  could  else  out -frown  false  fortune's  frown.— 
Shall  we  not  see  these  daughters,  and  these  sisters? 

Lear.    No,  no,  no,  no!    Come,  let's  away  to 
prison: 
We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'  the  cage : 
When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  I'll  kneel  down 
And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness :  so  we'll  live. 
And  pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  ules,  and  laugh 
At  gilded  butterflies,  and  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news ;  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too— 
Who  loses,  and  who  wins ;  who's  in,  who's  out  ;-' 
And  take  upon  us  the  mystery  of  things. 
As  if  we  were  God's  spies :  and  we'll  wear  out. 
In  a  wall'd  prison,  packs  and  sects  of  great  onea^ 
rbat  ebb  and  flow  by  the  moon,  • 

Edmo.nd.  Take  them  away. 

Lear.   Upon  such  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia, 
The  gods  themselves  throw  incense." 

The  concluding  events  are  sad,  painfully  sad  ;  but 
their  pathos  is  extreme.  The  oppression  of  the  feel- 
ings is  relieved  by  the  very  interest  we  take  in  the 
misfortunes  of  others,  and  by  the  reflections  to  which 
they  give  birth.  Cordelia  is  hanged  in  prison  by 
the  orders  of  the  bastard  Edmund,  which  are  known 
too  late  to  be  countermanded,  and  Lear  dies  broken- 
hearted, lamenting  over  her. 

*'  Lear.  And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'd  1    'So,  no, 
no  life : 

Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat,  have  life. 

And  thou  no  breath  at  all  ?    Oh,  thou  wilt  come 
no  more. 

Never,  never,  never,  never,  never  !■ 

Pray  you,  undo  this  button  :  thank  you,  sir."— - 

He  dies,  and  indeed  we  feel  the  truth  of  what 
Kent  says  on  the  occasion— 

"  Vex  not  his  ghost :   Oh,  let  him  pass  !  he  hate* 
him 
Tliat  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  rough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer." 

Yet  a  happy  ending  has  been  contrived  for  this 
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play,  which  is  approved  of  by  Dr  Johnson  and  con* 
demned  by  Schlegel.  A  better  authority  than  either, 
on  any  subject  in  which  poetry  g^d  feeting  are  con- 
cemed«  has  given  it  in  favour  of  Shakspeare,  in  some 
rraiarks  on  the  acting  of  Lear,  withirhieh  we  shall 
conclude  this  account. 

**  The  Lear'  of  Shakspeare  cannot  be  acted.    The 
contemptible  machinery  with  which  they  mimic  the 
storm  which  he  goes  out  in,  is  not  more  inadequate 
to  represent  the  horrors  of  the  real  elements  than  any 
actor  can  be  to  represent  Lear.     The  greatness  of 
Jjear  is  not  in  corporal  dimension,  but  in  intellectual ; 
the  explosions  of  his  passions  are  terrible  as  a  volcano : 
they  are  storms  turning  up  and  disclosing  to  the 
bottom  that  rich  sea,  his  mind,  with  all  its  vast  riches. 
It  is  his  mind  which  u  laid  bare.     This  case  of  flesh 
and  blood  seems  too  insignificant  to  be  thought  on  ; 
even  as  he  himself  neglects  it.     On  the  stage  we  sec 
nothing  but  corporal  infirmities  and  weakness,  the 
impotence  of  rage;    while  we  read  it,  we  see  not 
LiCar,  but  we  are  Lear; — w^are  in  his  mind,  we  are 
sustained  by  a  grandeur  which  bafiles  the  malice  of 
daughters   and    storms;    in  the  aberrations  of  his 
Teason  we    discover    a  mighty  irregular    power   of 
reasoning,  immcihodised  from  the  ordinary. purposes 
of  life,  but  exerting  its  powers,  as  the  wind  blows 
.where  it  listeth,  at  will  on  the  corruptions  and  abuses 
of  mankind.   What  have  looks  or  tone^to  do  with  that 
sublime  identification   of  his  age  with  that  of  the 
heacau  ikem$eive»,  when,  in  his  reproaches  to  them 
for  conniving  at  the  injustice  of  his  children,   he 
reteinds  them    that    **tbey  themselves    are    oldi" 
What  gesture  shall  we  appropriate  to  this?  What  has 
the  voice  or  the  eye  to  do  with  such  things?      But 
the  play  is  beyond  all  art,  as  the  tamperings  with 
It  show :  it  is  too  hard  and  stony :   it  must  have  love- 
scenes,  and  a  happy  ending.     It  is  not  enough  that 
Cordelia  is  a  daughter,  she  must  shine  as  a  lover  too. 
Tate    has    put    his    hook  in   the  nostrils    of  this 
Leviathan,  for  Garrick  and  his  followers,  the  show- 
man of  the  scene,  to  draw  it  about  more  easily.     A 
bappy  ending! — as  if   the    living    martyrdom  that 
Lear  had  gone  through, — the  flaying  of  his  feelings 
alive,  did  not  make  a  fair  dismissal  from  the  stage  of 
life  the  only  decorous  thing  for  him.     If  he  is  to 
live  and  be  happy  after,  if  he  could  sustain  this  world's 
burden  after,  why  all  this  pudder  and  preparation — 
why  torment  us  with  all  this  unnecessary  sympathy  ? 
As  if  the  childish  pleasure  of  getting  his  gilt  robes 
and  sceptre  again  could  tempt  him  to  act  over  again 
his  misused  station, — as  if,  at  his  years  and  with  his 
experience,  anything  was  left  but  to  die."* 

Four  things  have  struck  us  in  reading  Lear : — 

1.  That  poetry  is  an  interesting  study,  for  this 
reason,  that  it  relates  to  whatever  is  most  interesting 
in  human  life.  Whoever  therefore  has  a  con- 
tempt for  poetry,  has  a  contempt  for  himself  and 
hunuinity. 

2.  That  the  language  of  poetry  is  superior  to  the 
language  of  painting ;  because  the  strongest  of  our 
recollections  relate  to  foelings,  not  to  faces. 

3.  That  the  greatest  strength  of  genius  is  shown 
in  describing  the  strongest  passions :  for  the  power 
of  the  imagination,  in  works  of  invention,  must  be 
in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the  natural  impressions, 
which  are  the  subject  of  them. 

4.  That  the  circumstance  which  balances  the 
pleasure  against  the  pain  in  tragedy  is,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greatness  of  the  evil,  is  our  sense  and 
desire  of  the  opposite  good  excited :  and  that  our 
sympathy  with  actual  suffering  is  lost  in  the  strong 
impulse  given  to  our  natural  affections,  and  carried 
away  with  the  swelUng  tide  of  passion,  that  gashes 
from  and  relieves  the  heart. 

•  See  aaaiticlle,  called 'TbeaMHa,' in  the  second  TOlnme 
of  the « Bcflector,' by  Cbailea  LaiBb, 


EPXGBAM,    BT  PTOLEMT. 

07^  ort  ^fxros  tyu  kxl  ifxfA.tfos*  aXX   ot<x» 

MoKflW  WVXIfUf  afx^l^pOlXtiS   iXlKXf, 

Ovx.  tr  Inrfi/avu  voa-t  yxtvif,  aXXa  Vdtf'  ccvr^ 
Zatfi  J/oTfi^fof  mif.v\%iJL*t  aftCfoc/nr' 

I  KNOW  that  I  am  mortal,  and  belong 
To  the  vile  sod  I  tread  ;  yet  when  I  raise 

My  thoughts  to  heaven,  and  mingle  in  the  throng 
Of  worlds  that  labour  in  dose-ravelled  maze,-^ 

No  longer  then  with  the  base^earth  1  link. 
But  am  with  Jove  indeed  amid  his  ways,^ — 

Share  the  same  skies — from  the  same  fountain 

drink. 

E.  W. 


FXNB  ARTS. 

Exhiintian  ofth*  Society  ofPatnta^  in  Water  CMottrs, 

Patt  Mda  EatU 
It  water  colours  have  not  the  force,  the  vigour, 
and  the  richness  of  oils ;  if  tliey  are  incapable  of  the 
same  size,  and  depth,  an  exhibition  of  pictures  in  the 
former  material  has  the  advantage  of  being  more 
easily  made  compact,  and  lying  well  for  the  eye; 
and  of  being  without  the  oppressive  scent  of  the 
latter.  If  Is  like  park  scenery,  compared  to  tlie 
tarjring  and  larger  grandeur  of  untamed  Nature: 
if  not  so  impressive,  it  is  more  easily  attainable ;  if 
never  so  fine,  it  is  more  constantly  pleasing,  and 
more  conveniently  to  be  enjoyed.  For  these  reasons, 
in  one  little  room,  with  no  very  large  pictures  in 
it,  is  contained  one  of  the  best  and  most  satisfactory 
of  the  London  exhibitions. 

*^  Of  all  in  London,  the  Water  Colour  Exhibition 
is  the  daintiest;  small,  sdect,  conteoiently  hung, 
well  'arranged,  with  a  running  accompaniment  of 
bench  with  a  spacious  back,  well  lighted, — it  is  the 
pleasantest  of  places  in  whieh  to  spend  a  couple  of 
quiet,  cheerful  hours;  ay,  and  to  return  to  more 
than  once.  It  is  the  temple  *of  the  most  refined 
luxury — ^here  are  the  beauties  of  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  of  bappy  Italy,  brought  into  one 
little  room.  Here,  with  half  an  eye,  may  the  town- 
bound  man  of  business  cast  his  weary  eyes  over  the 
scenes  of  distant  lands,  and,  in  one  smiling,  cheering 
morn,  obtain  for  his  smoke-dimmed  sight,  the  es- 
sence of  a  tour  on  the  continent.  The  lawyer,  en- 
gaged all  day,  with  half-troubled  indiffereaee  in 
stranger  quarrels, — the  dry-working  banker,  the 
heated  politician,  the  anxious  capiulist, — may  all 
come  here  to  cool  their  dried-up  brains  among  Na- 
ture, and  original  beauty ; — here  is  fitting  ware  for 
the  gold  of  the  man  of  taste ;— here,  may  the  bothered 
blockhead  spend  his  ineffectual  wealth,  and  not  be 
told  to  repent  it.  Therefore,  dear  blockheads,  and 
respected  men  of  taste,  hasten  to  Pall  Mall^East,  and 
see,  if  among  the  pictures  as  yet  unboasting  of  that 
wished-for  token  that  marks  them  as  "  sold,**  there 
'  is  not  something,  that  seeing,  you  fdmire,  admiring 
desire  to  keep,  a  constant  solace  for  your  <*  precious 
eyesight,*"  as  those  who  have  lost  always  designate  it. 
Got  all  ye  who  struggle,  and  gaih  and  lose  money, 
and  feeling,  and  happiness  in  this  vast  black  city, — 
and  as  you  go  into  that  little  room,  see  if  you  do  not 
extend' the  contracted  mouth,  and  draw  a  breath  of 
satisfaction  anticipatory  of  the  pleasure  to  come. 
And,  departing,  mark  if  you  do  not  carry  with 
you,  laid  up  in  the  deep  recesses  of  your  mind,  a 
world  of  things  to  think  of,  to  talk  of,— to  send 
others  to  see, — to  see  again ;  and  though  you  are 
ever  parted  from  the  beloved*shiIling,  do^  you  not 
triumph  in  the  consciousness  that  you  have  had  its 
full  worth  in  return  ?  nay,  if  you  are  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, you  are,  perchance,  a  thousand  per  cent  gainer, 
lliat  refreshing  shower  of  Cox*s  has  moistened  your 
brain ;  bathing  in  the  vigorous  sea  of  Fielding,  you 
have  braced  your  nerves ;  basking  in  Barrsct%  sun, 
has  warmed  your  wits ;  laughing  at  Hunt's  humour 
has  enlarged  your  philosophy,  and  given  yoo  aa  in* 
sight  into  character;  i^togetlier,  yon  are  put  in 
fine  conation,  and  your  next  bargain  flourishes  ac- 


cordingly ;  and  thus,  many  are  the  ^shillings  which 
that  one  offered  up  to  ApoUo  has  sent  you. 

The  collection  this  year  is  esowdingly  good ;  the 
number  of  beautiful  pictures  that  follow  each  other 
in  close  succession  is  truly  surprising.  The  wonder 
of  the  set  is  Copley  Fielding's  picture  of*  Bow  Hill, 
Sussex*  (151).  With  a  pleasant  painstaking,  Mr 
Fielding  has  inserted  the  following  full  account  of 
the  place  in  the  CaUlogue : — "At  Stoke,  near  Chi- 
chester, is  a  deep  hollow  in  the  Downs,  immediately 
under  Bow  Hill,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  an 
ancient  grove  of  venerable  yews,  so  old,  that  many  of 
them  are  supposed  to  have  been  growing  long  before 
the  Conquest.  Near  this  place  a  battle  was  fought 
between  the  Saxons  and  Norwegian  ravagers,  led  by 
the  Vikingr ;  and  on  the  brow  of  the  Downs  'are 
seen  some  large  barrows,  called  the  Tombs  of  the 
Sea  Kings,  who  were  slain  in  the  conflict,  remem- 
brance of  the  event  being  perpetuated  in  the  name 
of  *  Kingly  Bottom,*  by  which  this  little  valley  is 
known."  This  vast  and  kingly  tomb  is  represented  in 
full  in  Mr  Fielding's  picture,  and  a  most  beautiful 
picture  it  is.  The  dark  and  solemn  grove  of  yews  is 
relieved  by  the  bright  and  soft  hill ;  a  gentle  calm- 
ness is  spread  over  the  scene  ;  the  effect  is  broad  and 
simjjle ;  but,  from  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  co- 
louring, the  feeling,  the  sentiment  of  the  treatment, 
and  the  force  of  the  effect,  it  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  finest  pictures  of  the  sweetest  of  water-colour 
painters.  A  pair  of  sea-pieces  of  his  (64  and  74) 
are  wonderful  for  the  representation  of  the  stir  and 
mighty  ferment  of  the  elements.  Hunt  has  some  of 
his  extraordinary  and  humorous  fttc-similcs  (79), 
an  aspiring  young  artist,  who  has  been  drawing  the 
figure  of  a  man  on  his  slate,  when  he  should  have 
been  studying  figures  far  different,  and  (86)  the 
same  boy,  more  exemplarily  engaged  in  his  proper 
work,  are  delightful  for  the  truth,  the  fun'  and  gusto^ 
of  the  subject,  merry  and  jolly,  and  of  the  unsur- 
passable artist.  *A  Sailor  Boy '(11),  is  a  serious 
portrait,  and  full  of  very  nice  feeling,  and  skilful 
execution.  '  Apple -blossoms  *  (807)  and  'Grapes* 
(321),  by  the  same,  are  very  beautiful.  There  is  a 
boy  with  a  shrimp-net  too ; — by  the  by,  is  this 
arithmetical,  laughing  philosopher,  our  old  friend,  the 
vanquisher  of  that  fair,  and  stout-walled  pie,  of  last 
year,  with  a  twelvemonth's  growth  added  to  his 
stature?     we    fancied     we     recognized     his     face 

*  Morning — Reaping  —  Plain  of  Stirling '  (43).  and 

*  Evening,  —  Harvest-home,  —  Plain  of  Stirling* 
(105);  the  landscapes  by  Barrett,  the  figures  by 
Tayler,  are  charming.  The  rich  and  glowing  sun, 
the  peaceful  and  cheerful  scene  of  the  landscape 
painter,  are  well  seconded  by  the  brightly  coloused 
and  spirited  figures  of  Tayler.  A  host  of  sunny 
pictures  from  Barrett's  pencil  enrich  the  walls. 
Excepting  that  we  must,  as  usual,  enter  our  protest 
against  repeated  and  unsuccessful  attempts  to  paint 
tlie  naked  and  unendurable  sun  in  the  middle  of  a 
picture,  they  struck  us  as  very  clever  and  beautiful. 
Tayler's  *  Crossing  the  Mounuin  Brook  *  (247), 
and  *  Girl  and  Highland  Stot — Scotch  Rebellion  * 
(268),  are  his  best ; — the  former  is  very  fresh  and 
lusty,  and  freely  drawn  ;  the  latter  all  life  and  frolic  ; 
both,  like  most  of  this  artist's  figure-pieces,  are 
pleasantly  coloured ;  though  he  is  apt  occasionally 
to  fall  into  mannerisms. 

To  be  continued  next  week. 


TSANSLATIOK   OF   MB   WCBBE's 

BPZaSAM,     *DB   OSZ8PO.' 

That  Harry's  sire  was  ill,  the  news  had  come; 
(  A  rich  old  grocer,  worth  at  least  a  plum ;) 
And  death  seemed  likely,  when  the  news  was  sent; 
Poor  Harry  grew  most  anxious  for  the  event. 
When  long  he'd  waited,  and  no  letter  came, 

*«  Why  writes  not  Father,"  sad  he  *gan  inquire, 
*<  Unless  by  Death  prevented,  he's  to  blame, 

But  may  I  ne'er  be  forced  to  blame  a  sire." 

^    Oni   or  TUB  JBMKI5SKS. 
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KKMABK8   ON   THE 

XODB   07   HARMMSIMtf  ROHSBS  OH 
THB   OOMTIIIBMT. 

{By  tht  Author  of  *  BMUm  from  th$  Bnmnem  of 

M Axv  years  have  now  elnpsed  since  I  first  observed 
that,  somehow  or  other,  horses  on  the  continent  man- 
age to  piiU  a  heavy  carriage  up  a  steep  hill,  or  along 
a  dead  level,  with  greater  ease  to  themselves  than  our 
English  horses.  Let  any  unprejudiced  person  atten- 
tively observe  with  how  little  apparent  fatigue  three 
small  ill-conditioned  animals  will  draw,  not  only  his 
own  carriage,  but  very  often  that  overgrown  vehicle, 
the  French  diligence,  or  Uic  German  eilwagen,  and 
I  think  he  must  admit,  that  somewhere  or  other, 
there  exisu  a  mystery.  But  the  whole  equipment  is 
so  unsightly,  the  rope-harness  so  rude,  the  horses 
without  blinkers  look  so  wild,  that  far  from  paying 
.  any  compliment  to  the  turn-out,  one  is  apt  to  con- 
demn the  whole  thing,  «nd,  not  caring  a  straw 
whether  such  horses  be  fatigued  or  not,  to  remark 
that  in  England  they  would  have  travelled  at  twice 
the  rate  with  one  tenth  of  the  noise.  But  neither 
the  rate  nor  the  noise  is  the  question  I  wbb  to  con- 
sider. The  thing  I  want,  if  possible  to  account  for, 
IS,  how  such  small  weak  horses  do  manage  to  draw 
one's  carriage  up  hill,  with  so  much  unaccountable 
ease  to  themselves. 

Now  in  English,  French,,  and  German  harness, 
there  exist,  as  it  were,  three  degrees  of  comparison 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  head  of  the  horse  is 
treated ;  for,  in  England,  it  is  elevated  by  the  bear- 
ing rein ;  in  France,  it  is  left  ay  nature  placed  it 
(there  being,  in  common  French  harness,  no  bearing 
rein),  while,  in  Germany,  the  head  is  tied  down  to 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  collar,  or  else  the  collar  is 
so  made,  that  the  animal  is  by  it  deprived  of  the 
power  of  raising  iU  bead.  Now,  passing  for  a  mo- 
ment the  French  metlM>d,  wl|ich  is  the  state  of 
nature,  let  us  consider  which  is  best,  to  bear  a  horse's 

head  up,  as  in  England*  or  to  pull  i^  downwards,  as 

in    Germany,      In   my  humble  opinion,   both   are 

wrong ;  yet  there  is  some  science  in  the   German 

error,  while  ours  goes  directly  against  all  mechanical 

calculation. 

In  a  state  of  nature,  the  wild  horse  has  two  gaits 

or  attitudes.     If  man  or  beast  come  suddenly  on 

him,  up  goes  his  head,  and  as  he  first  stalks  and  then 

trots   gently  away,  with   ears   erect,    snuffing    the 

air,     the    feelings    of    doubt,    astonishment,    and 

hesitation  seem  to  rein  him,  like  a  troop- 
horse,  on  his  haunches;  but  attempt  to  pur- 
sue   him,   and   how   completely    does  he  alter  his 

altitude  •     Down  goes  his  head,  and  from  his  ears 

to  the  tip  of  his  tail,  there  is  in  his  vertebra?  an  un- 

dulating  action  which  seems  to'  propel  him  along, 

and  the  privation  of  which  wouU  manifestly  dimi- 
nish his  speed.      Now,  in  Iwiroess  the   horse  lias 

naturally  the  same  two  gaits  or  attitudes,  and  it  is 

quite  true  that  he  can  start  a-ray  with  a  carriage, 

either  in  the  one  or  the  other,  but  tlie  physical  powers 

which  he  calls  into  action  are  essentially  diflerent, 

for  in  the  one  attilude  be  works  by  his  muscles,  in 

the  other  by  his  weight.     In  France,  and  particularly 

in  Germany,  horses  do  draw  by  the  weight,  and  'tis 

to  encourage  them  to  raise  their  backs,  and   lean 

downwards  with  their  heads,  that  the  Germans,  with 

a  degree  of  rude  science,  tie  down  the  horse's  nose  to 

the  bottom  of  his  collar;  and  that  the  postilion," at 

starting,  speaking  gently  to  him,  allows  him  to  get 

himself  into  a  proper  attitude  for  his  draught.     The 

hone,  thus  treated,  leans  against  the  resistance  he 

meets  wiih,  and  the    balance  of  draught    against 

weight  being  in  his  favour,  the  carriage  follows  him     ^^  bookbinder.] 

without  much  more  strain  or  cflTort  on  his  part,  than 

if  be  were  idly  leaning  his  chest  against  his  nianger. 

It  is  true  the  flesh  of  his  shoulder  may  become  sore, 

from  severe  pressure,  but  his  sinews  and  muscles  are 

comparatively  aT  rest.     Now,  anyone  who  obwrvet 

a  pair  of   English   posUhorses  dragging^  a  heavy 

weight  up  a  hill,  will  see  at  once  that  the  poor 

''  creatures  are  working  by  their  musc*cf,  and  that  Hit 
by 'main  strength  iha  tciisunce  is  cvereone:  bvt 
how  can  it  be  otl  crw^se?  for  their  heads  lire  ootider* 


ably  higfa«r  than  nalttra  intended  them  to  be,  even 
when  italkiug,  unineurobered,  and  at  liberty.  The 
balanot  of  .their  .bodict  is,  therefore,  absolutely 
turned  egaimtt,  instead  of  lekoing  in  favour  of  their 
dratight,  and  thus  cruelly  deprived  of  the  mecha- 
ii{c%|  advantage  of  #eight  which  everywl>cre  ejse  in 
ihe  universe  is  appreciated,  the  noble  spirit  of  our 
high-fed  horses  induces  them  to  strain  and  dra^  the 
carriage  forward  by  their  muscles;  and,  if  the 
reader  will  but  pass  his  hands  down  the  back  sinews  of 
any  of  our  stage-coach  or  post-chaise  horses,  he  will 
soon  fi»el  (though  rtot  so  keenly  as  they  do)  what  is 
the  fatal  consequence.  It  is  true  that  in  ascending 
a  very  steep  hill,  atf^English  postilion  will  occasion- 
ally unhook  the  bearing  reins 'of  his  horses,  but  the 
poor  jiided  creatures,  accustomed  for  years  to 
Work  tn  a  false  attitude,  cannot  in  one  mo- 
ment get  themselves  into  the  scientific  posi- 
tion which  the  Gerinan  houses  are  habitually 
encouraged  to  adopt;  besides  this,  we  are  so  sb4rp 
with  our  horses-*we  keep  them  so  constantly  on  the 
qui  riotf  or,  as  we  term  it,  in  hand, — tl)at  we  are 
always  driving  them  from  the  use  of  their  weight  to 
\he  application  of  their  sinews.  That  the  figure 
and  attitude  of  a  horse  working  by  his  sinews  are 
infinitely  prouder  than  when  he  is  working  by  his 
weight,  I  most  readily  admit,  and,  therefore,  for  car- 
riages of  luxury,  where  the  weight  bears  little  pro-  < 
portion  to  the  powers  of  tlie  two  noble  animals,  I 
acknowledge  that  the  sinewi  are  more  than  sufficitwt 
for  the  slight  labour  required  ;  but  to  bear  up  tlie 
head  of  a  poor  horse  at  plough,  or  at  any  slow  heavy 
work,  is,  I  humbly  conceive,  a  barbarous  error,  which 
ought  not  to  be  persisted  in ;  for  laughing,  as  we  all 
do,  at  the  German  and  French  harness,  sneering,  as 
we  do,  at  their  ropes,  and  tcotuUrinff  out  hud,  as  we 
always  do,  why  they  do  not  copy  us,  it  is  rather  mor- 
tifying to  find  out,  that,  in  spite  of  our  fine  harness, 
for  slow  heavy  draught,  it  is  better  to  tie  a  horse's 
nose  downwardst  like  the  German,  than  upieards,  like 
the  English,  and  that  the  French  way  of  leaving 
them  at  liberty  b  better  than  either.  ' 


until  his  memory  failed  him  as  tp  the  prcotse  time ; 
he  hod  registered  Ellen  Dun  In  the  year  1689,  and 
finding  it  wrong,  had  copied  it  out,  and  put  it  in 
1690. — HUtory  of  Parish  Regittert, 


TABZ.B   TAUt. 

REMOVAL   pF   STAIKS   PaOM   BOOKS. 

Nearly  all  the  acids  remove  spots  of  ink  from 
paper,  but  it  is  important  to  use  such  as  attack  its 
texture  the  least.  Spirits  of  solts,  diluted  into  five 
times  or  six  times  the  quantity  of  water,  may  be  ap- 
plied with  success  upon  the  spo|,  and  after  a  minute 
or  two  washing  it  off  with  clear  water.  A  solution 
of  oxalic  acid,  citric  acid^  or  tartaric  acid  is  attended 
with  the  least  risk,  and  may  be  applied  upon  the 
paper  and  plates  without  fear  of  damage.  These  acids 
taking  out  writing-ink,  and  not  touching  the  print- 
ing, can  be  used  for  restoring  books  where  the  mar- 
gins have  been  written  upon,  without  attacking  the 
text  —.When  the  paper  is  disfigured  with  stains  of 
iron,  it  may  be  perfectl/  restored  by  applying  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphvret  of  potash,  and  afterwards  one  of  oj;- 
alie  acid.  The  tulphnrtt  extracts  from  the  iron  part 
of  its  oxygen,  and  renders  it  soluble  in  diluted  acids. 
The  most  simple,  btit  at  the  same  time  very  effectual 
method  of  raising  spots  of  grease,  wax,  oil,  or  any 
other  fat  substance,  is  by  washing  the  part  with  ethers 
and  placing  it  between  white  blotting  papor.  Then 
with  a  hot  iron  press  above  the  part  stained,  and  the 
defect  will  be  speedily  removed.  In  many  cases, 
where  the  stains  are  not  bad,  rectified  spirits  of  wine 
will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose. — [From  « Biblio- 
pegia,  or  the  Art  of  Book-binding,*  by  J.  A.  Ar- 
nett  (R.  Groombridge)  ;  a  very  complete  little  work, 
wortli  the  attention  of  the  lover  of  books,  as  well  us 


CURIOUS   RFCORD   IS  THK   CHURCI^  BOOKS   AT 
BARKSTON,    LKICESTERSHIR2.  > 


«<  1689,  Ellen,  the  daughter  of  Bryan  and  EUen 
Dun,  was  Uptixed  AprU  23.** 

**  Lord  pardon  me  if  1  am  guilty  of  any  error  in 
i«gistering  Ellen  Dun's  name." 

This  singular  appeal  was  written  by  Mr  Huddle- 
stone,  the  vicar,  who  perhaps  had  neglected  to  make 
the  entry  fi^r  a  Icng  time  after  the  baptiso-,  and  not 


TO  CORBBffPOXDSNTS. 

We  must  devote  an  ''article"  to  the  Shakspeare  din- 
ner at  Stratford.  It  cannot  be  dispatched  in  a 
•*  paragraph.** 

The  book  of  musical  criticism  mentioned  by  our 
friend  R.  A.  (from  whom  we  were  glad  to  hear)  has 
not  yet  reached  *is. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  inform  £  where  a  copy  of 
the  version  of  Redi  is  to  be  found ;  though  pe/'haps 
we  ought  to  be  glad ;  for  owing  to  the  translator's 
absence  in  another  country  at  the  time,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  incorrec?.!y  printed  books  that  ever  issued 
from  the  press.  The  house  that  published  it,  is  no 
Ibnger  in  business.  The  story  our  Correspondent 
speaks  of,  is  ift  the  '  Decameron.' 

Miss  S.,  with  whom  we  sincerely  condole,  is  in- 
formed that  it  is  our  full  intention  to  publish  the 
pa^Mfr  referred  to,  written  by  her  late  lamented  sister, 
when  the  season  comes  round.  We  shall  have  double 
pleasure  in  doing  so,  since  we  learn  that  such  was 
her  particula]^  wish. 

M.S.  R.  is  not  so  good  this  time.  She  rightly 
reverences  the  olden  style ;  but  she  must  not  let  its 
antiquity  stand  her  instead  of  her  own  living  feelings. 

We  doubt  not  there  is  some  misUke  in  the  line 
mentioned  by  W.  S. ,  and  others ;  and  we  will  look 
at  thie  manuscript,  which  at  present  does  not  happen 
to  be  by  us,  and  correct  it.  Next  Wednesday,  if 
W.  S.  will  be  good  enough  to  send  for  it  to  the  Pub- 
lisher's, we  shall  be  ready  with  our  answer  respecting 
his  manuscript. 

«  Hinu  for  Table  Talk,  No.  IX. "  in  our  next. 

Next  week,  more  answer  to  **  Hans  Sachs  of 
Dover,*'  whose  letter  unfortunately  reached  us  a  day 
too  late  for  the  answer  which  he  wished. 

We  are  gratified  at  being  reminded  by  iNcoaxrrA 
^  of  the  passage  in  the  *  Bubbles,*  for  we  had  marked 
it  for  extracting,  at  the  time  of  our  first  perusal  of 
the  book.  But  what  of  'JAuId  Lang  Syne  ?'  They 
are  magical  words,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear 
more  about  them. 

A  CoKSTAiVT  Subscriber  is  informed,  that  the 
first  part  of  the  <  Autobiography  of  Heinrich  Stilling ' 
has  been  translated  into  English,  and  published  by 
Hamilton  and  Adams. 

'  <,On  the  Faded  Beauty  of  a  Beloved  One'  is  a 
bcautiftil  title;  and  happy  is  J.  C.  to  fbel  it  to  be 
such,  and  to  write  as  he  does  upon  it.  But  a  thou- 
sand productions  of  a  like  merit  would  start  up  to 
complain  of  us  for  non-insertion,  if  we  gave  them 
.  insertion. 

The  books  mentioned  by  J.  F.  can  be  obtained  at 
any  large  Circulating  Library.  There  is  a  •  History 
of  the  Female  Sex,*  by  Alexander ;  another  trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Meiners ;  and  Miss  Hays 
has  written  an  interesting  *  Female  Biography,*  in 
six  volumes.  See  also  the  eloquent  writings  of  ])Irs 
Jameson,  btely  published. 

We  should  be  glad  to  insert  the  remarks  of  A ;  .but 
the  subject,  we  fear,  would  excite  controversy. 

Also  the  lines  intitled  *  Goethe  and  Scott,'  but;  for 
the  the  last  line.  Why  put  such  a  •*  fear "  in  the 
heads  of  those  who  never  felt  it  ?      _ 

Part,  if  not  all,  of  the  remarks  on  the  <  Thames 
shall  be   inserted.     We   recommend  the  author  to 
to  dash  a  little  more  boldly  at  his  subject,  and  not 
care  how  **  familiar  **  the  points  are,  provided  (hey 
are  not  familirr  to  the  reading  public. 
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BSOGABS'   LODQIIVa-HOUSBS. 
SIR    THOMAS    DTOT,    StO. 

Wx  make  bo  apology  to  our  Readers  for  whisking 
them,  like  the  Devil  od  Tiro  Sticks,  from  the  fiurest 
to  the  squalidest  scenes,— firom  spring-flowers  and  the 
beauties  of  woman-kind,  to  miserable  allies  and  the 
wretchedest  of  their  sex.  *'  The  blue  sky  bends  over 
alL'*  The  object  of  the  London  Journal  is  to  encou- 
rage a  boundless  consideration, — to  find  out  whatever 
Is  lovely  in  things  loveable,  and  to  suggest  a  charit- 
able and  ameliorating  thoughtfuloess  in  behalf  of 
things  that  appear  hateful.  Its  Readers  are  not 
the  people  to  quarrel  with  their  fellow  •creatures, 
because  they  have  been  less  educated  or  fortunate 
ihan  themselves. 

A  small  book,  called  <  The  Dens  of  London  Ex- 
posed/ has  just  appeared,  written  by  a  shrewd  but 
uneducated  man,  and  certainly  not  fulfilling  the  ex- 
pectations raised  by  its  title;  for  instead  of  showing 
us  a  variety  of  these  dens,  it  confines  itself  to  the 
description  of  a  single  one,  a  lodging-bouse  for  beg- 
gars in  St  Giles's.  This,  however,  is  well  done,  and 
in  the  present  times  is  to  be  considered  a  novelty ; 
-for  our  living  writers  (with  rare  and  qualified  excep- 
tions) do  not  deal  with  these  regions,  as  their  prede- 
eessors  did  in  the  last  century.  Our  moralists  are 
all  theorising^  or  else  take  care  to  confine  tbemsehres 
^o  such  **  respectable  walks*'  of  description,  as  shall  in 
nowise  put  their  shoe-leather  in  danger  from  the  con-  ' 
tact  of  a  little  common  earth,  and  render  them  objects 
of  stare  and  astonishment  to  drawing-rooms  that 
•are  *<weU  to  do;*  and  our  novelists  are  so  pro- 
digiously **  genteel,'*  and  at  the  same  time  appear  to 
think  their  gentility  so  fragile,  that  unKke  those 
-strange  men  of  birth.  Fielding  and  Smollett,  they 
'*  can't  come  for  to  go  for  to  think**  of  the  very  ex- 
istence of  any  street  or  house  except  in  Belgrave  or 
Orosvenor  squares, — always  excepting  the  admirable 
'  Paul  QiflTord*  of  Mr  Bulwer,  and  occasional  evi- 
*  deuces  of  a  like  universality  in  the  writings  of  Mr 
James,  who  is  a  gentleman  in  the  right  sense  of  the 
word,  and  in  spite  of  a  somewhat  into)erant  breeding 
in  certain  respects,  has  address  enough  (for  that  is 
half  the  secret)  to  sympathize  with  some  of  the 
nicest  perplexities  ef  the  social  condition,  the  most 
delicate  not  excepted.* 

The  author  of  the  book  before  us  professes  (and  we 
doubt  not,  with  truth*)  to  draw  his  description  of  the 
Beggars'  House  from  lifb.  Indeed  there  are  strong 
evidences,  in  his  style,  of  his  being  acquainted  with 
what  he  describes, — somewhat  too  strong,  perhaps,  for 
giving  his  Ynxk  the  circulation  he  hopes  for  among 
•delicate  people ;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  show  a  know- 
ledge of  a  subject,  and  another  to  seem  to  take  a  su- 
perfluous pleasure  in  the  knowledge ;  and  he  might 
bave  told  us  a  great  deal  more,  with  less  apparent  re- 
lish. However,  to  be  over-scrupulous,  whether  in 
writer  or  reader,  would  show  an  'extreme  of  a  worse 
kind ;  and  accordingly  with  the  occasional*  omission 
•of  a  few  sentences,  we  proceed  to  gfve  one  or  two  of 
bis  most  striking  extracts.  The  first  is  a  sketch  of 
this  kind  of  eatabUshment  in  general,  and  of  the  kind 
of  board  as  well  as  lodging  to  be  met  with  in  it  :— 
•    **  The  Common  Lodging  House,  as  the  reader  no 

*  See  the  beautifol  close  of  his  Utest  and  best  novel  (best 
among  all  good)  'The  Gipsy;'  where  he  ventves,  and 
with  perfect  propriety,  to  make  a  lady  the  fint  to  dadare 
ber  regard  far  a  gentlemaD. 
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doubt  understands,  is  a  house  of  accommodation  for 
all  classes— no  matter  what  may  be  their  appearance 
or  character — only  provided  that  they  can  procure, 
when  required,  the  necessary  quantity  of  coins.     In 
every  considerable  vilUge  in  the  kingdom  there  is  a 
lodging-place  called  the  *  Beggars*  House  ;*   and  in 
every  town,  more  or  less,  according  to  its  size  or 
population.     In   London    there  are    hundreds  and 
thousands  of  houses  of  this  description,   from  the 
poor  tenant  of  a  room  or  cellar,  with  its  two  or  three 
shake-down  beds  upon  the  floor,  to  the  more  sub- 
stantial landlord  with  his  ten  and  twenty  houses,  and 
two  or  three  hundred  beds.     Among  these  the  house- 
less wanderer  may  find  shelter,  from  a  penny  to  three- 
halfpence,  two-pence,  threepence,  fourpence,  and  six- 
pence a  night,  on  beds  of  iron,  wood,  and  straw,  or 
on  that  more  lofty  couch  a  hammock;    and  some 
(that  is,  the  penny-a-night  lodger)  have  often  no 
softer  resting-place  than  the  hard  door.     This  com- 
mon lodging-house  business  is  a  thriving  trade ;  only 
small  capital  is  required  ;  for  an  old  house  will  do, 
no  matter  how  the  rain  beats  in,  or  the  wind  whistles 
through,  in  a  back  street  or  filthy  lane,  for  the  more 
wretched  the  neighbourhood,  the  better;  old  bed- 
steads and  beds,  clothes  of  the  coarsest  description, 
with  a  few  forms,  and  a  table  or  so,  for  the  kitchen, 
are  all  that  b  necessary  for  the  concern.     The  front 
room,  or  what  is  usually  termed  the  parlour,  is  gen- 
erally fitted  up  into  a  shop,  or,  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  there  is  always  some  accommodating  neigh- 
bour. Who  has  the  following  articles  for  sale : — viz. 
bacon,   butter,    cheese,    bread,    tea,    coffee,    sugar, 
tobacco,  potatoes,    red  and  salt  herrings,  smuggled 
liquors,  and  table-beer.     Some  add  the  savoury  pro- 
fession of  the  cook  to  that  of  the  huckster,  and  dish 
up  a  little  roast  and  boiled  beef,  mutton,  pork,  vege- 
tables, &c      The  whole  of  these,  the  reader  may  be 
assured,  are  of   very    moderate    quality;   they  are 
retailed  to  the  lodgers  at  very  profitable  prices^  and 
in  the  smallest  quantities,  such  as  a  halfpenny  worth 
of  butter,  bacon,  cheese,  tea,  cofiTee,  sugar,  tobacco, 
&c. ;   and,  for  the  trifling  sum  of  one  penny,  the 
poor  epicure  may  gratify  his  palate  with  a  taste  of 
beef,  mutton,  and  so  on.     Very  little  credit  is  given 
in  these  creditable  places,  and  that  only  to  those  who 
are  well  known  ;  they  who  have  not  that  advantage, 
oflen  are  compelled  to  take  the  hand  kerchief  off*  their 
necks,  the  coat,  and  even  the  very  shirts  off*  their 
backs,  to  give  to  the  cautious  housekeeper,  before 
they  can  procure  a  night's  lodging,  or  a  morsel  of 
food.- 

So  much  for  the  Beggars'  House  in  general.  Now 

follows  a  particular  description  of  one.  No.  13 • 

street,  St  Giles's.  He  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
the  street,  perhaps  Dyot,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  (in 
defiance,  we  believe,  of  a  legal  proviso  to  the  con- 
trary,) George  street :  for  it  is  understood  that  Sir 
Thomas  Dyot,  an  admirable  good  fellow  in  the  reign 
of  the  Stuarts,  left  his  property  in  this  street,  for 
ever,  expressly  for  the  use  and  resort  of  the  houseless 
poor,  who  **  had  not  where  to  lay  their  heads,"  and 
upon  the  condition  of  its  reuiniug  his  name;  and 
how  the  parish  authorities  came  to  have  a  right  to 
alter  the  name,  we  know  not,  and  thoM  like  to  know. 
It  is  a  singular  instance,  we  granli,  of  the^  eff*ect  of 
circumstance  in  human  afi'airs,  ibat  a  name  so  excel* 
lent,  and  worthy  to  be  had  lA  honouring  remem- 
brance^ should  become  of  kiySiaous  sound  in  connex* 


ion  with  this  street;  and  perhaps  the  authorities 
might  vindicate  themselves  on  that  score,  and  ask 
whether  Sir  Thomas  could  have  calculated  upon  such 
a  vicissitude?  But  we  say  he  could,  and  very 
likely  did;  "for  he  knew  of  what  sort  of  people 
the  houseless  were  likely  to  be  composed,  |and 
he  was  prepared,  like  a  thorough-hearted  friend^ 
to  take  all  chances  with  them,  and  trust  to 
more  reflecting  times  to  do  justice  to '  him  and 
them.  Or  if  he  did  not  think  of  all  this,  his  in- 
stinct did ;  or  did  not  care  for  anything  but  playing 
the  kind  and  manly  part,  and  letting  a  wise  Provi- 
dence do  the  rest  He  was  a  right  hearty  good  fel- 
low, whoever  he  was,  for  we  know  nothing  else  of 
him, — a  little  wild,  perhaps,  in  his  youth,  otherwise 
he  might  not  have  become  acquainted  with  the  wanta 
of  such  people ;  but  ever,  be  sure,  honest  to  the  back- 
bone^ and  a  right  gentleman, — fit  companion  for  the 
Dorsets  and  Drydens  in  their  old  age,  not  for  the 
Charles  the  Seconds.  Here's  a  libation  to  him  in 
this  dip  of  ink, — in  default  of  a  bumper  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

But  to  our  extract : — 

'*  As  this  is  the  first  attempt,**  says  our  author, 
"  that  has  been  made  to  describe  a  Cadging  House, 
we  perhaps  may  be  excused  in  being  somewhat  par- 
ticular. The  outside  of  this  dwelling  was  more 
cleanly  and  decent  than  we  had  been  led  to  expect. 
The  window  of  the  low  front  room,  which  was  large . 
and  rather  bowed,  but  still  retained  the  remains  of  its 
former  shop-like  appearance,  was  modestly  screened 
in  the  inside  by  a  green  curtain ;  and  the  step  of 
the  door  was  nicely  scoured  and  sanded. 

«  On  entering,  we  were  struck  with  the  establish- 
ment-like appearance  of  the  room.  Rows  of  com- 
mon tin  tea-pots  were  ranged  along  the  dresser.  As 
for  the  shelves,  they  liurally  lined  the  walls,  well 
filled  with  plates,  dishes,  and  tea-ware.  The  land- 
lady came  forward  to  meet  us,  a  tall,  genteel  woman» 
with  the  manners  of  one  apparently  used  to  better 
society.  After  putting  down  our  groat,  and  giving 
into  her  hand  a  certain  garment  wrapped  in  a  hand- 
kerchief, in  case  of  accidents,  we  were  told  that  the 
men's  kitchen  was  in  the  next  house,  the  first  door 
on  the  right  hand  side,  in  the  entry.  By  this,  we 
found  that  the  threshold  on  which  we  then  stood,  was 
no  less  than  the  high  quarters  set  apart  for  the  bar- 
rack-master himself.  Accordingly,  we  sallied  out  for 
No.  12;  but,  before  going  in,  we  took  the  liberty 
to  make  a  survey  of  this  *  Vagabond's  Home ;'  and, 
in  troth,  it  did  well  deserve  that  name. 

**  The  low  front  room  or  parlour,  whose  fiite  it  was 
now  to  be  the  Cadger's  Kitchen,  had  certainly  the 
same  shop-like  appearance  as  that  of  No;  13— 
but  there  the  likeness  ended.  The  door  which  led 
into  the  street,  instead  of  having  the  clean,  welcome, 
and  open  look  of  its  neighbour,  was  &st  nailed  up. 
*  *  *  The  door-light — the  window  above  the 
door — bad  been  taken  out,  or,  what  is  more  likely, 
knocked  out,  and  its  place  supplied  with  a  wooden 
shutter,  which  was  raised  up  during  the  day,  to  let 
in  the  light  and  air ;  and,  as  for  the  window  itself, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  panes  of  glass  in  the 
centre,  here  and  there  patched  with  brown  paper,  it 
was  almost  wholly  made  up  with  squares  of  wood-* 
giving  ocular  proof  that  glass  was  of  a  very  brittla 
nature  in  St  Giles's. 
«  After  satisfying  ourselves  thus  hr,  we  proceeded 
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to  explore  the  interior.  A  narrpw  jpassage  ran  be- 
tween ^tbe  houses,  and  led  int^  m  l<ier|Uf  Ivgt 
court,  which,  with  Chose  two,  t  njMfcl  iHd  the  limber 
of  houses  already  stated.  At  tbe^ibot  of  tHh  tntr^ 
stood  two  or  three  husseys.  •  •  ■*  Farther  up  the 
yard  were  somejialf-dqzen  ^IIqws,  in  parti-oolo)ire4 
dresses  (and  «ot  over  particular  liboi^  sliocs  aid 
stockings),  slH>king  tSiair  clulfes  $nd  gMsbUng  lit 
pitch-pfenny. 

"  %6TiWt  proceeded  tb  thelciteh^n— and  a  den-like 
retreat  it  was — dark  and  gloomy ;  from  the  partial 
light  let  in  by  the  few  remnants  of  UlalB,  k  MHMd 
well  calculated  to  harbour  felon  thoughts.  The 
room  itself  seemed  moderate  enough  in  tiae  a  good 
fire,  and  an  excellent  grate,  containing  a  copper  of 
.  koHicig  water,  always  k^  toM  by  a  pipe  conveyed 
to  it  from  a  cask  raised  on  one  tide  of  the  fire-place* 
was  all  that  we  could  see  that  approached  to  any- 
thing like  luxury  or  comfort.  Beneath  this  cask 
lay  a  bet^  of  coke  and  coal,  and  a  coaI-heaver*s  sho- 
vel leaned  against  the  wall,  at  the  service  of  anyone 
who  loved  a  cheerful  hearth.  The  floor  and  walls 
did  not  diffor  much  in  colour,  the  former  being  of  a 
dusky  hue,  that  knew^no  other  purifier  save  the 
birchen  broom ;  and  the  latter,  a  dirty  red — a  daub 
long  since  and  clumsily  made.  A  cuckoo-clock 
ticked  on  one  ^side  of  an  old  cupboard,  and  before 
the  window  was  spread  a  large  deal  table,  at  which 
sat  'the  landlord  playing  at  cards  with  a  couple 
of  ruffian-like  fellows.  A  small  table  (whose  old- 
fashioned,  crooked,  mahogany  legs,  showed  that  it 
had  once  been  in  a  more  honoured  place ;  but  the 
rough  deal  covering  with  whicb  it  had  been  repaired, 
denoted  that  it  was  now  only  fit  for  a  cadger**  plate) 
stood  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  behind  the  door. 
A  man,  in  a  decent  but  faded  suit  of  clothes,  sat  on 
one  side — his  arms  were  stretched  over  the  table, 
and  his  head  half  buried  within  them — he  was>  ap- 
parently, asleep.  The  white  apron  that  was  wrap- 
ped round  his  waist,  clearly  proclaimed  to  what 
class  he  belonged — the  *  Begging  Tradesmen,*  A 
Jew  things  tied  in  a  blue  handkerchief  rested  on  one 
side  of  his  head ;  and  a  parcel  of  ballads,  his  whole 
stock-in-trade^  lay  on  the  other.  Before  the  fire, 
warming  his  back,  stood  a  short,  thick-set  man, 
humming  the  air  of  a  vulgar  ditty ;  his  hands  were 
thrust  into  the  pockets  of  a  velvet  shooting-jacket, 
ornamented  with  large  ivory  buttons,  such  as  are 
commonly  worn  by  cabmen  and  other  tap-room 
blackguards.  His  countenance  was  by  far  too  dark 
and  sinister-looking  to  be  honest,  and,  as  be  occa- 
sionally favoured  us  with  a  few  oblique  and  profies- 
sional  glances  from  beneath  a  white  castor,  half-pul- 
led over  his  brow,  it,  instinctively  as  it  were, 
reminded  us  of — *  my  lord,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.* 

<*  On  a  form  against  the  wall  sat  a  tall  and  aged 
man,  with  a  beard  like  a  hermit,  all  flutterii^  in 
rags — ^the  very  emblem  of  wretchedness.  He  was 
relieving  his  uneasiness  by  giving  his  back,  every 
now  and  then,  a  comforuble  rub  against  the  wall. 
A  little  on  one  side  of  this  forlorn  being,  at  the  bead 
of  the  table  where  the  landlord  sat,'  was  a  character 
that  could  hardly  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  ob- 
tuse observer,  a  stout,  active  young  man  in  the  very 
perfect  costume  of  a  cadger.  The  upper  part  of  his 
person  was  decorated  with  a  piece  of  a  garment  .that 
had  once  been  a  coat,  and  of  which  there  yet  re- 
mained a  sleeve  and  a  half;  the  rest  was  suspended 
over  his  shoulders  in  shreds.  A  few  tatters  were  ar- 
ranged around  his  nether  parts,  but  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  cover  his  nakedness ;  and  as  for  shoes,  stock- 
ings, and  shirt,  they  doubtless  had  been  neglected, 
ns  being  of  no  professional  use.  A  kind  cff  a  hat 
(which,  from  a  piece  of  the  flap  still  remaining, 
showed  that  It  had  once  possessed  a  brim)  orna.' 
mented  as  villanous  a  looking  head  as  ever  sat  upon 
apair  of  shOulders.~carrot(y  hair,  that  had  as  much 
l>Kancy  as  Iei  stubble  field — a  low  receding  forehead — 
light  grey  eyes,  rolling  about  with  as  much  roguery 
in  them  as  if  each  contained  a  thief~a  broad,  snubby 
'**<*^-^a  projecting  chin,  with  a  beard  of  at  least  a 
montliV  growth — the  whole  forming  no  bad  re- 
VAiiblance  to  a  rough,  red,  wiry-haired,  vicious  ter- 
Ast'iog,  Whoie  Hce  had  been  half  bitten  off  by  hard 
fighting.     He  was  the  very  type  of  a  hedge  ruflSaD, 


and  a  most  projier  person  to  m^et  any  on^  *  bjr  mopn-. 
%lit4t>ns.* 

.   .     .    ■    *HaWyk*dasifJB«tfaqd'. 

Had  crept  thro*  spoundrels  ever  since  the  flood.* 

«  The  very  sight  of  this  model  of  his  tribe  brought 
ymgTMDaf  wilk  all  her  train  before  our  eyes,  tnug«, 
ffn'  Mrts,  tiakertf  wives,  bull-dog$,  4onk}es»  ereels, 
kaU-p«te  and  dl  tlit  trumpery  of  H  gipsjr's  camp. 
Wfkia  ehgao*  indivkkial,  we  found  afterwards,  «r. 
swered  to  the  very  proper  appellation  of  <  Cadger 
Jack.*  Ho  wasUaaiiig^yer  the  4^«,  Mating  kh 
arms  on  a  bundle  of  matches,  and  grumbling  heavily 
about  the  times.  *  Cadging,*  he  said,  *  was  gone 
to  the  devil !  He  had  been  out  ever  since  the  morn- 
ing, and  had  not  yet  broke  Ms  fast ;  but,  if  he  lived 
till  Monday,  he  would  go  to  the  lord  mirror.'  Here 
he  used  some  emphatic  language,  and  swore  he 
would  not  stir  until  he  got  relief. 

*•  Yon  will  get  three  months  at  the  tread-mill  ob- 
served a  woman  sitting  opposite  (the  only  one  in  the 
room,  and  a  happy  compound  between  the  slut  and 
the  sot.) 

"  He  d — d  the  tread-mill,  declared  he  had  played  at 
up  and  down  before  now — and  would  go — they  were 
compelled  to  give  him  something — the  law  did  not 
suffer  any  man  to  starve,  and  so  on. 

**  He  was  rattling  on  in  this  way,  without  any  one 
paying  the  least  kttention  to  what  he  said,  when  a  lad 
about  fourteen,  decently  dressed,  came  in,  carrying  a 
box.  He  placed  himself  beside  the  window,  and 
began  to  display  the  contents  of  hb  trunk,  offering 
for  sale  several  respecUble  articles  of  clothing  for 
mere  trifles. 

"*  Go  home,  boy  (said  a  man  who  had  just  come 
in,  with  his  arms  loaded  with  good  tilings).  What 
brought  you  here?  do  you  want  to  be  ruined?  you 
have  run  away,  you  young  rascal,  and  stole  them 
things.* 

*•  The  younker,  who  vras  the  very  image  of  a  spoiled 
child  and  natural  vagabond,  replied  with  all  the  pert- 
ness  and  insolence  of  one  that  had  been  over-indulged, 
'that  the  things  were  his— he  had  paid  for  his 
lodgings,  and  nobody  had  anything  to  -do  with 
him.* 

***When  did  he  come  here  ?*^ inquired  the  man 
(the  landlord  by  this  time  had  gone  out). 

"  *  On  Thursday,*  he  was  answered. 
^  **  *  It  is  a  shame,*  he  said,  *  to  take  in  so  youo^  a 
boy ;  he  should  have  had  a  stick  laid  across  his  back, 
and  sent  home  again.* 

•*  In  defence  of  the  landlord,  it  was  argued,  that  if 
he  did  not  take  him  in,  others  would ;  and  that  his 
things  were  safe  here,  which  might  not  be  the  case 
elsewhere.  This  was  admitted  by  our  moralizer  to 
be  very  true. 

«*  *  Howsomever,*  observed  he,  '  all  I  know  is  this 
— ^that  if  the  young  dog  is  not  already  a  thief,  I 
know  that  he  has  come  to  the  right  place  to  become 
one.* 

** » Ay,  that  he  has,*  drawled  out  a  half  naked 
lusty  young  fellow,  raising  himself  slowly  up  from 
the  form  where  he  had  been  stretched  hb  full  length, 
lying  upon  his  face,  the  sluggard's  favourite  position. 
Hogarth,  or  Joe  Lisle,  or  any  other  character  hunter, 
might  have  taken  this  youth  for  the  very  Son  of  Idle- 
ness. There  might  alternately  be  traced  in  hb  heavy 
features  sluggard,  loon,  fool,  and  rascal.  *Ay,  that's 
very  true,*  he  observed,  *it  was  coming  to  St  Giles*s 
that  was  the  ruin  of  me.  •  •  •  1  robbed  my 
father,  but  I  got  clear  of  that ;  then  T  robbed  my 
mother,  I  got  turned  away  for  that ;  my  sisters  took 
rae  in,  I  robbed  them,  and  was  forced  to  cut ;  at  last, 
my  'aunt  pitied  and  took  care  of  me,  I  robbed  her 
UKK     But  I  got  three  months  for  that,  and^' 

•*  •  Hold  your  tongue,  you  ass,'  exclaimed  half-a- 
dozen  voices,  *  the  booby's  mad,  and  should  be  sent  to 
StLukeV*** 

Thb  rebuke,  coming  from  such  persons  in  such  a 
place,  is  HfTecting, — and  not  the  less,  but  the  more  so, 
from  its  language.  The  stupid  impudence  of  tbeboy 
(who,  even  afler  the  rebuke,  proceeded  to  pique  him- 
self on  hb  shamelessnessi)  awoke  j>erhaps  in  tbest 
half-a-dozen  people,  half^i-dozen  despairs.  They 
may  have  begun  in  the  fame  manner,  and  knew  the 


madness  of  the  feelings  to  which  he  would  arrive^— 
perhaps  thoi^ht  themselves  really  r\t^,  a  frightful 
■uspicioa  which  must  often  break  in  upon  the 
wretchedness  of  crime,  and  which  may  sometimes 
afford  the  only  consolation  (what  a  consolatbn  !)  to 
the  ternied  a^d  astonished  hearts  of-fti—ds  and  re- 
hi^ons.  Haw  Aey  miMI  sometimes  wish  that^a  su- 
ptrhunMn  volee  wonld  eondeaeend  to  burst  out  of 
t^  air,  and,  unresting  the  hand  of  the  youthful  and 

apparently  incorrigible  thief,  exclaim  •*  Stop  yow  ! 

Stop  now, — and  begin  from  thb  moment  to  be  a 
tm^tuSAe  and  respectable  being.**  We  know  of  no- 
thing more  affecting  than  the  cases  one  sees  in  the 
poiiee  reports,  of  parents  sometimes  obnged  to  bring 
their  own  children  before  the  magbtrate,  for  fear  of 
worse  events  by  and  by,'— they,  all  knowledge  and 
horror  of  the  mlseijf  of  the  thing, — the  boy  or  girl» 
all  ignorance  or  unfeelingoess ; — they,  all  tears  and 
sore  terror, — the  child,  dry-eyed  and  smooth-faced, 
perhaps  casting  about  a  light  eye  for  a  sensation,  or 
putting  on  a  dogged  face  of  denial,  and  resenting  the 
love  that  wouM  save  it.  Where  that  last  feeling  does 
not  exist,  diere  is  hope ;  though  the  hope  b  then  too 
apfto  be  deferred  and  drowned  in  the  partly  real,partly 
hypocrHical  tears  which  the  same  child  can  mukter 
up,  out  of  pity  for  itself  and  its  claim  on  the  pity  of 
others, — and  the  pleasure  that  it  takes  in  them  ac- 
cordingly ; — such  tears,  in  fact,  being  little  more  than 
another  luxury  of  selfishness,  arising  out  of  that  fiital 
tendency  to  live  in  the  existing  moment,  and  not  an 
atom  beyond  it,  which  is  the  main  secret  of  these 
phenomena,  whether  the  proximate  cause  be  want  of 
education,  or  bad  example,  or  a  temperament  that 
sets  all  cause  and  speculation,  and  good  example  it- 
self, at  defiance. 

We  must  have  another  paper  on  thb  subject. 


0RITICZ8M   ON   FBBKALB   BBAUTT* 

Ko.  IV. 
Hand  an»  AaM.— ^  beautifiU  arm  b  of  a  raond 
and  flowing  outline,  and  gently  tapeiiog;  the  hand 
longi  delicate,  and  w«dl  turned,  with  taper  Aiders, 
and  a  oertain  bueyaney  and  torn  upwards  in  their 
very  ourvAute  and  repose.  I  fisar  tfau  is  not  well 
expressed.  I  mean,  that  whea  the  hand  b  at  aest, 
and  displayed,  the  wrist  a  little  beat,  and  the  otiier 
part  of  it,  with  the  finger%  stretohiag  and  dipping 
forwards  with  the  various  nndnbtions  of  the  joints, 
it  ought,  however  phunp  and  in  good  condition,  to 
retain  a  look  of  promptitude  and  lightness.  The 
spirit  of  the  guitar  ought  to  be  in  it;  of  the  harp 
and  the  piano-forte,  of  the  performance  of  all  elegant 
works,  even  to  the  dairy  of  Eve,  who  "  tempered 
duh)et  creams.  **— See  a  picture  ki  Spencer,  not  to  be 
suipassed,  as  usual,  by  any  Italian  pencil : 

•*  In  her  left  hand  a  cup  of  gold  she  held,  " 

And  with  her  right  the  riper  fruit  did  reach, 
;  Whose  sappy  liquor,  that  with  fulness  swell'd    ^ 
^l     Into  her  cup  she  scruz'd  with  dainty  breach 
Of  her  fine  fingers,  without  foul  impeach. 
That  so  fair  wine-press  made  the  wine  more 
sweet."  £o<^  i7,  canto  12, 

It  b  aomettraes  thought  that  hands  and  anns  cannot 
be  too  white.  A  genuine  wliite  b  very  beautiful, 
and  is  requbite  to  give  them  perfeetien ;  but  sliape 
and  spirit  are  the  first  things  in  aQ  beauty.  Com- 
plexion follows.  A  hand  and  arm  may  be  beautiful , 
without  being  excessively  fiiir :  they  may  also  be  very 
fiiir  and  not  at  dl  beautiful  Above  all,  a  sickly 
white  is  not  to  be  admired,  whatever  may  be  thought 
ef  it  by  the  sallow  Italian,  who  praises  a  white  band 
for  being  morkidL  I  brieve,  bowwer,  he  means 
nothing  more  \han  a  contradiction  to  hb  y^ow. 
He  would  have  hb  mbtress*s  complexion  un8p<^  by 
oil  ani^masaroni  at  any  rate.  These  excessive  terms, 
as  I  have  before  aoticed,  are  not  to  be  taken  to  the 
letter.  A  sick  head  has  its  own  merils,  if  It  be  an 
honest  one ;  and  may  excite  a  feeling'  beyond  beauty. 
BMeieUinass  b  not  beauty.  In  the  whitest  skin 
there  ought  to  be  a  look  of  health.*    The  naib  of 

•  *i  Candidis  tamen  manU>as  rosei  mborb  aliqaicl  atiffim- 
datur."  Junius,  Cap.  ix,  sect*  SOt 
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the  fingers  cn^i  Xo  be  tinged  vitU  a  beaUby  red. 
When  the  Greeks  spoke  of  the  roty-^ngertd  Mom, 
it  was  not  a  mere  metaphor,  aHuding  to  the  *mddl'> 
nesaof  thelineof  day.  1^  fcfenrod.  aleo  to  tha 
hiuaan  unage:  the  metaphor  was  foimdad.  in  Na- 
ture, whether  the  goddess's  'office  or  person  was  to 
be  considered.  My  friend  George  Bustle  used  to 
lamtnt,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  and  politeness,  there  was  no  longer  any 
distinguishing  mark  of  gentility  but  a  white  band. 
Poor  George !  He  had  better  have  thought  other- 
wise. He  attempted  one  day  to  sfiow  off  among 
us,  by  letting  the  blood  be  drawn  out  of  his  fioger^s 
ends ;  which  acting  upon  an  ill  constitution,  was  the 
death  of  him.  People  who  have  nothing  but  a 
white  hand  to  show  for  their  breedin|^  are  in  a  bad 
way.  I  would  as  soon  trust  the  long  nails  of  a  bbi- 
nese  dandy,  who  thinks  it  Tulgar  to  be  without 
talons.  He  supposes  that  nobody  can  be  polite, 
whose  hands  retain  a  look  of  utility.  Unreflecting 
Hi-^Fong!  not  to  know,  that  beauty,  grace,  and 
utlity  are  fellow-workers.  A  sculptor  might  as  well 
shut  up  his  tools. 

**  The  instrument  of  instruments,  the  hand,*** 

is  not  a  thing  to  be  stuck  in  a  'scutcheon,  IHce  abaro- 
netls  device.  The  most  delicate  need  not  be  afraid 
of  turning  it  to  account,  even  on  the  score  of  de« 
licaay.  If  it  is  worth  anything  at  all,  it  is  worth 
preaerviog ;  and  a  reasonable  exercise  of  the  varions 
joints,  muscles,  and  other  useful  pieces  of  machinery 
which  Nature,  whatever  some  may  think,  has  really 
bestowed  on  that  graceful  member,  serves  to  keep  it 
in  health  and  perfeetness.  Look  at  the  delicate 
withered  claw  of  some  Ibcdish  old  lady.  West 
Indian  for  instance,  who  has  never  been  suffered  to 
lift  a  comb  to  her  head,  or  carry  a  bundle  of  music 
across  a  threshold ;  and  compare  it  with  many  ac- 
compli^ed  hands,  that  have  been  used  to  fifty  good 
offices,  and  that  remain  soft  and  young-looking  to 
the  last.  Wherever  a  genuine  and  lasting  beauty  is 
desired,  the  blood  must  be  circulated. 

Piouaa,  Carbiagk,  &c — The  beauty  of  the  fe. 
male  figure  consists  in  being  gently  serpentine. 
Modesty  and  luxuriance,  fulness  and  buoyapcy,  a 
rising,  as  if  to  meet ;  a  falling,  as  if  to  retire;  spirit, 
softness,  apprehensiveness,  sdf-possession,  a  claim  on 
protection,  a  superiority  to  insuH,  a  sparkHng  some- 
thing enshrined  in  gentle  proportions  and  harmoni- 
ous movement,  ^ould  all  be  found  in  tiiat  charming 
mixture  of  the  spiritual  and  material.  Mind  and  body 
are  not  to  be  separated,  where  real  beauty  exists. 
Should  there  be  no  great  Intdleot,  there  will  be  a 
sort  of  inlelleotual  instinct,  a  grace,  an  address,  a 
natmrally  wise  amiabkness.  Should  intellect  unite 
with  these,  there  is  nothing  upon  earth  so  powerful, 
except  the  sfmrit  whom  it  shall  call  master. 

Beauty  too  often  sacrifices  to  fashion.  The  spirit 
of  fiuhion  is  not  the  beautiful,  but  the  wilful ;  not 
the  graceful  but  the  ^tastic ;  not  the  superior  In 
the  abstract,  but  the  superior  in  the  worst  of  all  con- 
cretes, the  vulgar.  It  is  the  vulgarity  that  can  af- 
ford to  shift  and  vary  itseH;  opposed  to  the  vulgarity 
that  longs  to  do  so,  but  cannot.  The  high  point  of 
taste  and  elegance  is  to  be  sought  ibr,  not  in  the 
most  fasbionable  circles,  but  in  the  best-bred,  and 
such  as  can  dispense  with  the  eternal  necessity  of 
never  being  the  same  thing.  Beauty  there,  both 
moral  and  personal,  will  do  all  it  can  to  resist  the 
envy  of  those  who  would  deface,  in  order  to  super- 
cede  it.  The  highest  dressers,  the  highest  painters, 
are  not  the  loveliest  women,  but  such  as  have  lost 
their  loveliness,  or  never  had  any.  The  others 
know  the  value  of  their  natural  appearance  too  well. 
It  is  these  that  inspire  the  mantua-maker  or  milliner 
with  aome  good  thought.  Thefantasticsoffiwhiontake 
it  up,  andspoUit  Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  it  was 
the  ihshion  for  ladies  to  have  k>ng  waists  like  a  funnel. 
Who  would  suppose  that  this  origmated  in  a  natural 
and  even  fusUe  taste?  And  yet  the  stomachers  of 
that  time  were  only  caricatures  of  the  bodice  of  a 
country  beauty.  Some  handsome  women  brou^t 
the  original  to  town;  fashion  proceeded  to  render 
it  ugly  and  ettravagant ;  and  |K)sterfty  hughs  with 
derision  at  the  ridiculous  portraits  of  Its  grandmo- 


thers. The  poet  m^lit  have  addknessed  a  beauty 
forced  into  this  fivhioa,  as  he  did  hb  devoted  heroine 
in  those  celebrated  tines : 

<*  No  bnger  diall  the  b<idice»  aptly  laeed» . 
From  thy  full  bosom  to  thy  slender  waist. 
That  air  and  harmony  of  shape  express. 
Fine  by  d^rces,  and  beautifully  less." 

Prior' $  Henry  ami  Bmmtu 
No;   itwai 

<*  Gaunt  aH  at  once,  and  hideously  little.**  ^ 

It  was  like  a  pottle  of  strawberries,  with  two  oranges 
At  the  top  of  it.  Now-a-days  it  is  the  fiMhion  to 
look  like  an  hour-glass,  or  a  huge  insect,  or  any- 
thing else  cut  in  two^  and  bolstered  out  at  head  and 
feet,  A  fashion  that  gracefully  shows  the  figure 
Is  one  thing :  a  fiuhion  that  totally  cooceids  it,  may 
have  its  merits ;  but  voluntarially  to  accept  pu£M 
shoulders  in  lieu  of  good  ones,  and  a  pinch  in  the 
ribs  for  a  body  like  that,  of  Vemis  de  Medici,  is 
what  no  woman  of  taste  ehould  put  up  with  who 
can  avoid  it.  They  are  taking  her  in.  The  level- 
ling rogues  know  what  they  are  about,  and  are  for 
rendering  their  crook  backs  and  unsatisfactory  waista 
indistinguishable.  If  the  levelling  sto{q^d  here,  it 
might  be  pardonable.  Fair  play  is  a  jewel  that 
one  wishes  to  see  everybody  enriched  by.  But  as 
fashion  is  naturally  at  variance  with  beauty,  it  is 
also  at  variance  with  health.  The  more  a  woman 
sacrifices  of  the  one,  the  more  she  loses  of  the  other. 
Thick  legs  are  the  least  result  of  these  little  waists. 
Bad  lungs,  bad  livers,  bad  complexions,  deaths,  me- 
lancholie,  and, worse  than  all,  rickety  and  melan- 
choly children,  are  too  often  the  undeniable  con- 
sequences of  the  tricks  that  fosliion  plays  with  the 
human  body.  By  a  'perverse  spirit  of  justice,  the 
children  'are  revenged  on  the  parents ;  and  help, 
when  they  grow  up,  to  pervert  those  who  have  the 
advantage  of  theni. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  a  waist  should  be  neither 
pinched  in  nor  shapeless,  neither  too  sudden  nor  too 
shelving,  &c.,  but  a  natural  unsophisticated  wawt, 
properly  bending  when  at  rest,  properly  filing  in 
when  the  person  is  in  motion.  But  truisms  are 
sometimes  as  necessary  to  repeat  in  writing,  as  to 
abide  by  m'painting  or  sculpture.  The  worst  of  it 
is,  they  are  not  always  allowed  to  be  spoken  of. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  trubm  called  a  hip.  It  is 
surely  a  very  modestXand  respecUhle  joint,  and  of 
great  use  to  the  rising  generation ;  a  sculptor  could 
no  more  omit  it  in  a  perfect  figure,  than  he  could 
omit  a  leg  or  an  arm :  and  yet  by  some  very  deli- 
cate train  of  reasoning,  known  only  to  be  double-re- 
fined,;not  merely  the  word,  but  the  thing,  was 
suppressed  about  twenty  years  back.  The  word 
vanished :  the  joint  was  put  under  the  most  pabftil 
restrictions :  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Hips.  The  fashion  <yd  not 
last,  or  there  is  no  knowing  what  would  have  beeome 
of  us.  We  should  have  been  the  most  mdancholy^ 
hipped,  unhipped  generation,  that  ever  walked  with- 
out our  proper  dimensions.  Moere*6  Almanac  would 
have  contained  new  wanders  for  luk  Finally*  we 
should  have  gone  out,  wasted,  fiMled,  old  nvuded-and- 
bachelored  ourselves  away,  grown 

"  Fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less/* 

till  a  Dutch  jury  (the  only  survivors)  brought  in  the 
verdict  of  the  polite  world,— Died  for  want  of  care 
in  the  mother.  At  present  a  writer  may  speak  of 
hips,  and  live.  Nay,  the  fimcies  of  the  men  seem  to 
have  been  so  wrooght  npon  by  the  leotdleetion  of 
those  threatening  dmee,  that  they  have  awpUfied  into 
hips  themselves,  and  even  grown  pigeon-breasted. 
Such  are  the  melancholy  consequences  of  violating 
the  hiws  of  Nature. 

A  true  female  figure,  then,  is  falling  and  not  too 
broad  in  the  shoulders;  moderate,  yet  indining  to 
fulness  rather  than  defeienoy,  in  the  bosom;  ^atly 
tapering,  and  without  violence  of  any  sect,  in  the 
waist ;  naturally  curving  again  in  those  never-to-be<^ 
without-apology-alluded-to  hips;  and,  finally,  her 
buoyant  Ugbtness  should  be  supported  upon  natural 
legs,  not  at  all  like  a  man's;  and  upon  feet,  which, 


though  littk,  ought  to  be  able  to  support  aH  the  rest. 
Ariosto  has  deseribed  a  Ibot,— 

**  II  breve,  asciutto>  e  ritondetto  piade***  * 

««  The  short,  and  neat,  and  little  rounded  fboc"   7 

The  shortness,  however,  is  not  to  be  made  by  dint  of 
shoes.  It  must  be  natural.  It  must  also  be  not  too 
short.  It  should  be  short  and  delicate,  compared 
with  that  of  the  other  sex ;  but  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses of  walking,  and  runnlnga  and  dancing,  and  dis^ 
pensing  with  tight  shoes;  otherwise  it  is  neither 
handsome  in  itself,  nor  wiH  give  rise  to  gtaseful 
movements.  It  is  batter  to  bars  tbe  sentiment  of 
grace  in  a  foot,  than  a  forced  or  unnatural  smallness. 
The  Chinese  have  three  ideas  in  their  heads :— tea» . 
the  necessity  of  keeping  off  ambassadors,  and  the 
beanty  of  small  feet.  The  way  in  which  they  cari- 
cature this  beauty,  is  a  warning  to  all  doM  under- 
standings. We  make  our  f^t  bad  enough  already 
by  dint  of  sqneezing.  Nations  with  shoes  faava  no 
proper  feet,  Mke  those  who  wear  sandals.  But  the 
Chinese  out-pinch  an  Inquisitor.  I  have  seen  "a 
model  of  a  lsdy*s  foot  of  that  country,  in  whioh  tftie 
toes  were  ihirly  turned  underneath.  They  looked  as 
if  they  were  almost  jammed  Into  and  mads  part  of 
the  sole.  In  the  British  Moseuoi»  if  I  rcaaeadMr» 
there  is  a  pair  of  shoes  that  belonged  to  such  a  iiet 
as  this,  ^icb  are  shown  in  company  with  aaatber 
pair,  the  property  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  Her  Mi^es^ 
stood  upon  no  ceremony  in  that  matter,  and  must 
have  stamped  to  some  purpose. 

Bnt  what  are  beautiful  feet,  if  they  support  not, 
and  carry  about  with  them,  other  graces  ?  Wliat  are 
the  most  harmonious  proportions,  if  the  soul  of  music 
Is  not  within?  Graceful  movement,  aiv.unaffected 
elegance  of  demeanour,  b  to  the  figure  what  sense 
and  sweetness  are  to  the  eyes.  It  is  the  soul  looking 
out  It  is  what  a  poet  has  called  the  «  bought  of 
the  body.**  The  ancieBts,  as  the  modems  de  still  in 
the  south,  admired  a  stately  carriage  in  a  woman  c 
though  the  taste  seems  to  have  been  more  general  m 
Rome  than  Greece.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  neither 
in  Greece  nor  Rome  had  the  women  at  any  time  re- 
ceived that  truly  feminine  polish,  which  renders  their 
manners  a  direct  though  not  an  unsuitable  contrast 
to  those  of  the  other  sex.  It  was  reserved  A>r  ^e 
Goths  and  their  cbivahry  to  reward  them  with  this  < 
refinement;  and  their  northern  descendants  have 
best  preserved  it.  The  walk  which  the  Latin  poets 
attribute  to  their  beauties,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  all  its 
stateUness  at  Rome.  **  Shall  I  be  treated  in  this 
manner?**  says  Juno,  complaining  of  her  Injured  dig- 
nity,:—*<  I,  who  walk  the  queen  of  the  gods,  the  sister 
and  the  wife  of  Jose  ?**^— Venus,  msetifag  MoMBi 
allows  herself  to  be  recognised  in  departing  :«- 


.  <(  Pedes  vestis  deftiixlt  ad  imos. 


Et  vera  incessu  patuit  Dea.* 

^«Ia  length  of  train  desoends  her  saneeping  gown,  -^ 
And  by  her  graoelnl  walk  the  queen  of  lovie  la 
known.**— Zhyden. ; 

A  stately  verse ; — but  known  is  not  strong  enough  for 
patuit,  and  Virgil  does  not  say  **  the  queen  of  love,** 
but  simply  the  goddess — ^the  divinity.  The  walk  in- 
cluded every  kind  of  superiority*  It  is  the  step  of 
Homer's  ladies,— 

^  Of  Troy*8  proud  dames  whose  garments  sweep  the 

^ound  ** —  Pi^» 
The  painting  has  more  of  Rubens  than  Raphael 
and  I  could  not  help  thinking,  when  I  was  in  Italy, 
that  the  walk  of  the  females  had  more  spirit  than 
feminine  grace.  They  know  nothing  of  the  swim- 
ming voluptuousness  with  which  our  ladies  at  court 
used  to  float  into  the  drawing-room  with  thofr  hoops  ; 
or  the  sweet  and  modest  sway  hither  and  thither,  a 
little  bending,  with  which  a  young  girl  shall  turn  and 
wind  about  a  garden  by  herself,  half  serious,  half 
playf\d.  Their  demeanour  is  sharper  and  more 
vehement.  The  grace  is  less  reserved.  There  is, 
perhaps,  leas  consciousness  of  the  sex  In  it,  but  it  !s 
not  the  most  modest  or  touching  on  that  account. 
The  women  In  Itkly  sit  and  sprawl  about  the  door- 

•  "  Ego,  quie  divam  insedo  regies,"  &c 
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wajg  in  the  attitudes  of  men.  Without  being  Tim- 
goesy  they  swing  their  arms  as  they  walk.  There  is 
infinite  sdf-potsession,  but  no  subjection  of  it  to  a 
•entiment.  The  most  graceful  and  modest  have  a 
eertain  want  of  retirement.  Their  movements  do 
not  play  inwards,  but  outwards :  do  not  wind  and 
retreat  upon  themselves,  but  are  developed  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  If  thought  of,  they  are  equally  suf- 
fered to  go  on,  with  an  unaflfbcted  and  crowning 
satis&ction,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  This  is 
evidently  the  walk  that  Dante  admired : — 

**  Soave  a  guisa  va  di  nn  bal  pavone ; 
Diritta  sopra  se,  come  una  grua.** 

**  Sweetly  she  goes,  like  the  bright  peacock  ;  straight 
Above  herself,  like  to  the  lady  crane.** 

This  is  not  the  way  we  conceive  Imogen  or  Desde- 
roona  to  have  walked.  The  head  is  too  stiffly  held 
up;  admiration  is  too  much  courted:  there  is  a 
'  perking  consciousness  in  it,  as  if  the  lady,  like  the 
peacock,  could  spread  out  her  shawl  the  next  minute, 
and  stand  for  us  to  gaze  at  it. 

The  carriage  of  Laura,  Petrarch's  mistress,  wias 
gentle ;  but  she  was  a  Proven^d,  not  an  Italian. 
He' counts  it  among  the  four  principal  charms  which 
rendered  him  so  enamoured.  They  were  all  identi- 
fied with  a  sentiment.  There  was  her  carriage  or 
walk ;  her  sweet  looks ;  her  dulcet  words ;  and  her 
kind,  modest,  and  self-possessed  demeanour. 

^    *•  E  con  I'andar,  e  col  soave  sguardo,  * 
S*accordan  le  dolcissime  parole, 
£  r  atto  mansueto,  umile,  e  tardo. 
Di  tai  quattro  iaville,  e  non  gi^  sole, 
Nasce  *1  gran  foco  di  ch*  lo  vivo  ed  ardo : 
Che  son  fatto  un  augel  nottumo  al  sole."  ' 

Sonnet  131. 

**  From  these  four  sparks  it  was,  nor  those  alone. 
Sprung  the  great  fire,  that  makes  me  what  I  am, 
A  bird  nocturnal,  warbling  to  the  sun.** 

In  this  sonnet  is  the  origin  of  a  word  of  Milton's, 
not  noticed  by  the  commentators. 

^"  With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Eain  influence. — VAUegro, 

**  Da  begli  occhi  un  piacer  si  caldo  piove,** 
'  *'  So  warm  a  pleasure  raim  from  her  sweet  eyes." 

And  in  another  beautiful  sonnet,  where  he  describes 
her  sparkling  with  more  than  her  wonted  lustre,  he 
says, 

"  Kon  era  Tandar  suo  cosa  mortale, 
Ma  d*  angelica  forma.** — Sonnet  68. 1 

Z   **  Her  going  was  no  mortal  thing ;  but  shaped 
Lik^  to  an  angel's.** 

Now  this  is  the  difference  between  the  walk  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  heroine ;  of  the  beauty  classical 
and  Proven9a],  Italian  and  English.  The  one  was 
like  a  goddess's,  stately  and  at  the  top  of  earth ;  tlie 
other  is  like  an  angel's,  humbler  but  nearer  heaven.  ' 
It  is  the  same  with  the  voice.  The  southern  voice 
is  loud  and  uncontrolled ;  the  women  startle  you, 
bawling  and  gabbling  in  the  summer  air.  In  the 
north,  the  female  seems  to  bethink  her  of  a  thousand 
delicate  restraints ;  her  words  issue  forth  with  a  sort 
of  cordial  hesitation.  They  have  a  breath  and  ap- 
prehensiveness  iu  them,  as  if  she  spoke  with  every 
part  of  her  being. 

**  Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  gentle,  and  low, 
An  excellent  thing  in  woman.**— SAaibpear«. 

As  the  best  things,  however,  are  the  worst  when 
spoiled,  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  how  much  better 
the  unsophisticated  bawling  of  the  Italian  is,  than 
the  affectation  of  a  low  and  gentle  voice  in  a  body 
full  of  furious  passions.  The  Italian  nature  is  a 
good  one,  though  run  to  excess.  You  can  pare  it 
down.  A  good  system  of  education  would  as  surely 
make  it  a  fine  thing  morally,  as  good  training  ren- 
ders Italian  singing  the  finest  in  the  world.  But  a 
furious  English  woman  affecting  sweet  utterance  1— 
"  Let  us  Uke  any  man's  horses,"  as  FalstafiT  says. 

It  is  an  old  remark,  that  the  most  beautiful  women 
are  not  always  the  most  £Mcinating.     It  may  be 


added,  I  fear,  that  they  are  seldom  so.  The  reason 
is 'obvious.  They  are  apt  to  rely  too  much  on  their 
beauty ;  or  to  give  themselves  iqo  many  airs.  Mere 
beauty  ever  was,  and  ever  will  be,  but  a  secondary 
thing,  except  with  fools.  And  they  admire  it  for  as 
little  time  as  anybody  else;  perhaps  not  so  long. 
They  have  no  fimcies  to  adorn  it  with.  If  this 
secondary  thing  fall  into  disagreeable  ways,  it  be- 
comes  but  a  fifth  or  sttth-rate  thing,  or  nothing  at 
all,  or  worse  than  nothing.  We  resent  the  tmnatn- 
rol  mixture.  We  shrink  firom  it,  as  we  should  from 
a  serpent  with  a  beauty's  head.  The  most  fascinat- 
ing women,  generally  speaking,  are  those  that  pos- 
sess the  finest  powers  of  entertainment  In  a  par- 
ticular and  attaching  sense,  they  are  those  that  can 
partake  our  pleasures  and  our  pains  in  the  liveliest 
and  most  devoted  manner.  Beauty  Is  little  without 
this.  With  it,  she  is  indeed  triumphant,  unless 
affection  for  a  congenial  object  has  forestalled  her. 
In  that  case,  fascination  fixed  carries  the  day  hollow 
against  fiucination  able  to  fix.  I  speak  only  of  hearts 
capable  of  being  fixed  as  well  as  fascinated ;  nor  are 
they  so  few,  as  it  is  the  interest  of  too  many  to  make 
out.  A  good  heart,  indeed,  requires  little  to  fix  it, 
if  the  little  be  good,  and  devoted,  and  makes  it  the 
planet  round  which  it  turns. 

*  I  reckon  myself  a  widower,  though  I  was  never 
wedded ;  and  yet  with  all  my  love  for  a  departed 
object,  a  sympathising  nature  would  inevitably  have 
led  me  to  love  again,  had  not  travelling  and  one  or 
two  other  circumstances  thrown  me  out  of  the  way 
of  that  particular  class  of  my  countrywomen,  among 
whpm  I  found  the  one,  and  always  hoped  to  meet 
with  the  other.  When  I  do,  she  may,  or  may  not, 
as  it  happens,  be  beautiful ;  but  the  following 
charms,  I  undertake  to  say,  she  will  and  must  have ; 
and  as  they  are  haveable  by  others,  who  are  not  in 
po^ession  of  beauty,  I  recommend  them  as  an  ad* 
rairablc  supply.  Tliey  are  far  superior  to  the  shal- 
lower perfections  enumerated  in  this  paper,  and  their 
only  preservative  where  they  exist. 

Imprimis,  an  eye  whether  blue,  black,  or  grey, 
that  has  given  me  the  kindest  looks  in  the  world, 
and  is  in  the  habit  of  looking  kindly  on  others. 

Item,  a  mouth — I  do  not  choase  to  say  much 
about  the  mouth,  but  it  must  be  able  to  say  a  good 
deal  to  me,  and  all  sincerely.  Its  teeth,  kept  as  clean 
as  possible,  must  be  an  argument  of  cleanliness  in 
general ;  and,  finally,  it  must  l>e  very  good-natured 
to  servants,  and  to  friends  who  come  In  unexpectedly 
to  dinner. 

Item,  a  figure,  which  shall  preserve  itself,  not  by 
neglecting  any  of  its  dutiesj  but  by  good  taste  and 
exercise,  and  the  dislike  of  gross  living.     I  would 
have  her  fond  of  all  the  pleasures  under  the  sun,  ex- 
cept those  of  tattling,  and  the  table,  and  osteiiution. 
Fourthly,  a  power  to  like  a  character  in  a  book, 
though  it  is  not  an  echo  of  her  own. 
Fifthly,  a  great  regard  for  the  country. 
Item,  a  hip. 


ON    RBOBXVZNGI   A   POT    OF   Z.ZLXBB 
OF   THB    VALLSY. 

Aprfl  3,  1935. 

Beautiful  present! — ^brought  by  lovely  hands. 
Whose  native  dower  is  grace  and  gentleness. 
And  on  whose  foreheads  fair  the  proud  impress^ 
The  hereditary  mark  of  Genius,  stands,-^ 
Beantifiil  cluster  of  white  trembling  bells 
Reposing  amidst  ample  leaves  of  green. 
How  many  a  tale  your  modest  beauty  tells 
Of  gentle  things,  the  pure  and  the  serene. 
How  exquisite  a  heap  of  natural  beauty ! 
What  charms  of  shape !  what  ecstacy  of  scent ! 
These  are  the  boons  that  make  eigoyment  duty— 
The  QntoSed-for  blessings  which  bring  rich  content. 
**   Oh,  Nature,  kindliest  mother !  who  can  see 

Thy  prodigal  care,  and  turn,  untaught,  from  thee  ? 
Ruisllp.  J.W.D. 


KOMAWOB   OF   RBAL   UFB. 

LXX.— THE   APOLOGIST  BCUBVEn   AGAINST  HIS   WILL. 

[This,  perhaps,  4iould  rather  be  called  a  Novel  than 
a  Romance ;  but  the  turn  of  the  adventiU'e  is  at  all 
events  rare  and  unexpected ;  and  the  entertainment 
is  increased  by  the  maliciously  comic  figure  cut  by 
the  great  melancholy  Cromwell,  whose  propensity  to 
the  refreshment  of  a  little  occasional  fun  is  here 
gratified  in  a  manner  that  must  have  been  as  delight- 
ful to  himself,  as  distracting  to  the  poor  divine.  It 
is  a  regular  scene  in  a  play,  transferred  to  the  stage 
of  life.  We  take  it  from  that  shrewd,  amusing,  and 
valuable  book,  *  Granger's  Biographical  History  of 
England.'] 

JsaEkfiAH  White  received  a  liberal  education,  and 
was  brought  up  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  house  he  became  a  Fellow.     In  the  trouble* 
some  times  of  the  war,  Mr  White's  politics  led  him 
to  join  the  prevailing  powers,  and  in  time  procured 
him  to  be  made  preacher  to  the  council  of  state,  and 
domestic  chaplain  to  his  highness,  Oliver,  Lord  Pro- 
tector.    He  was  a  very  sprightly  and  facetious  man/ 
despised  the  cant  and  hypocrisy  of  the  Puritanical 
party  of  his  time,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  chief 
wits  of  the  Protector's  court.     Possessing  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  youth,  and  a  fine  person,  he  had  the  am- 
bition to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  Cromwell's  youngest 
daughter,  the  Lady   Frances.     The  young  lady  ap- 
pears by  no  means  to  have  dlscourag^  his  addresses 
but,  in  so  religious  a  court,  this  gallantry  could  not 
be  carried  on  without  being  taken  notice  of.     The 
Protector  was  informed  of  it ;  and,  having  no  incli- 
nation for  such  an  alliance,  was  so  much  conetmed, 
that  he  ordered  the  person  who  told  him  to  keep  a 
strict  look  out,  promising,  if  he  would  give  him  any 
substantial  proofii,  he  should  be  well  rewarded,  and 
White  severely  punished.   The  spy  followed  his  busi- 
ness so  close,  that  in  a  little  time  he  dogged  Jerry  White 
(as  he  was  generally  called)  to  the  lady's  chamber,  and 
ran  immediately  to  the  Protector  to  acquaint  him 
that  they  were  together.     Oliver,  in  a  rage,  hast- 
ened to  the  chamber,  and  going  hastily  in,  found 
Jerry  on  his  knees,  either  kissing  his  daughter's 
hand,  or  having  just  kissed  it.     Cromwell,  in  a  fury, 
asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  that  posture  before 
his  daughter  Frances  ?     White,  with  a  great  deal  of 
presence  of  mind,*said,  "  May  it  please  your  high- 
ness, I  have  a  long  time  courted  that  young  gentle- 
woman there,  my  lady's  woman,  and  cannot  prevail  y 
I  was,  therefore,  humbly  praying  her  ladyship  to  in- 
tercede for  me."      Oliver,   turning   to    the  young 
woman,  cried,  **  What's  the  meaning  of  this,  hussy? 
Why  do  you  refuse  the  honour  Mr  White  would  do 
you  ?  He  is  my  friend,  and  I  expect  you  would  treat 
him  as  such."  My  lady's  woman,  who  desired  nothing 
better,  with  a  very  low  curtesy  replied,  «<  If  Mr 
White  intends  me  that  honour,  I  shall  not  be  agaiikst 
him."     *<  Sayest  thou  so,  my  lass,"  cried  Cromwell, 
*<ca]l  Goodwyn, — this  business  shall  be  done  pre- 
sently, before  I  go  out  of  the  room."     Mr  White- 
had  gone  too  far  to  recede  from  this  proposal ;  his- 
brother  parson  came,  and  Jerry  and  my  lady's  woman 
were  married  in  the  presence  of  the  Protector,  who- 
gave  the  bride  5O0L  to  her  portion,  to  the  secret  dis- 
appointment and  indignation  of  the  enraged  dupe  of 
his  own  making,  but  intire  gratification  and  satisfiuv 
tion  of  the  fair  Abigail,  the  moment  they  were  made 
one  flesh,  who  by  this  unexpected  good  fortune,  ob- 
tained a  husband  much  above  her  most  sanguine  hope 
or  expectation. 

The  Restoration  deprived  White  of  all  hope  of  pre- 
ferment, if  he  refused  to  take  the  oaths,  and  offeved 
him  but  faint  prospecu  if  he  did;  he  therefore  pru- 
dently chose  to  remain  quiescent,  for  he  was  too 
pleasant  a  man  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a  prison,  for 
preaching  in  a  conventicle.  His  wit  and  cheerful- 
ness gained  him  many  friends^  but  he  would  have 
found  himself  more  at  home  in  the  palace  of  Charles 
II,  than  In  that  of  Oliver.  He  survived  not  only 
the  restoration  and  revolution^  but  the  unioQi  and 
died  in  1707|  aged  seventy-eight. 
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When  the  ttpry  of  bU  tO^n-Uge  w«t  mentioned  b»> 
fore  Mrs  Wbiu  (who  lurvived  her  husband),  she  al* 
ways  ttiDpered  her  ass^t  to  iu  imiJtuj^ 


THB   aXPST  BOV, 

BftOtTGflt  UP:  IN    CIVIUXSD  UfE,    BOaSTfl   HIS  TaAM- 
MILS,  >MD   WILL   UTS    UKl  HlS^FATHBaS. 

[FnoM  the  *  Gipsy  KhigZ-i-a  manuaeript  with 'a 
aigbt  of  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  Mr 
Hichard  Howittr^-containtng  genuine  pictures  from 
nature,  animate  and  inanimate.] 

**  Bz  mme  my  Cither's  life,  he  cried, 

Although  I  suffer  pains  serere,^- 
There  is  a  something  in  my  breast 
That  wars  with  this  inglorious  restr— 
I  cannot  linger  here. 

"And  who  can  tell  what  I  may  be  ?**^- 
That  feeling  was  ambition's  spring: 

In  fancy  forward  far  he  ran, 

He  was  a  youth,  he  was  a  man,— 
He  was  the  Gipsy  King. 

'    He  fled :  and  wandered  through  the  land ; 

And  worked  or  stanred  as  chance  befell : ' 
He  saw  the  various  lives  of  men, 
And  often  in  the  beggars*  den 
It  was  his  lot  to  dwelL 

His  was  an  undirected  mind*— 

He  ever  undetermined  stood ; 
Unskilled  the^//ta^  to  discern  : 
Too  quick  to  rest,  submit,  or  learn : 
And  ready  was  at  any  turn 

For  evil,  or  for  good* 

But  want  and  travel  sharpen  wit ; 

And  by  degrees  he  grew  in  knowledge ; 
And  as  he  was  a  lad  of  parts,  . 
'     He  soon  the  master  was  of  arts 

Taught  in  the  wide  world's  college. 

.    He  camped  with  gipsies  in  the  wolds ; 

And  gased  in  tall  young  gipsies*  eyes : 
And  with  much  guile  and  little  truths 
He  had  the  ready  tricks  of  youth 

To  stir  their  tears  and  sighs. 

Early  a  father  he  became — 

And  left  his  children  in  the  land :  ] 

He  soon  forsakes  who  soon  deceives— 

He  left  them  as  the  ostrich  leaves 
Her  eggs  among  the  desert  sand. 


THB    ^ITBBK. 

PERSONAL    PORTRAITS     OP    EMINENT     MEN. 

TUB  XMPEROR.  CHARLES  V,  HIS  SON  rUILIP  U,  ANd) 
HIS    GRANDSON    DON    CARLOS. 

[From  a  ourioua  work,  a  translation  of  which  has 
h^ea  just  published  by  Murray, — Von  Raunier*s 
^  History  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen. 
tvries.  *  Illustrated  by  Original  Documents.**  It  is 
fuH  of  portraits  of  this  kind,  and  of  the  manners  of 
easting  courts.  The  three  likenesses  here  given  to 
the  aaader  are  firom  <he  pen  of  Badoer,  a  Venetian 
envoy.  In  poor  Don  Carlos,  who  was  unquestion- 
ably mad,  and  who  afterwards  underwent  a  tragical 
fate,  the  ^cunLftances  of  which  are  still  a  matter  of 
dispute^  w$  see  the  natural  result  of  the  bad  and 
pampered  bkiod  o.f  despotism.  There  is  a  sort  of 
incipient  madwgss  iir  the  excessive  self-will  and  in- 
eootinence  of  his  father  and  grandfiuher.] 

£BA.mi.xs  V. 
Tax  Emperor  ChaHas  is  of  the  middle  sise,  weU 
grown,  and  of  dignliled  flppeonmee.  A  broad  fbre- 
bcad,  blue  eyes,  expressing  mocfir  intelleet,  aquiline 
noee,  fkir  ddn,  the  under  Jaw  lopg  and  broad,  oo 
aceoovt  of  whieh  the  teeth  do  not  shttt  well,  and  the 
last  ivofidf43fhisdifoourM8  are  least  fnttfUlglble.  His 


front^teeth  are  few  and  jagged ;  his  beard  short  and 
grey.  His  temperament  is  pblegmatie,  with  melan- 
choly at  the  bottom.  The  gout  has  often  severely 
attacked  him  in  the  hands,  feet,  and  shoulders ;  but 
more  severely  ten  years  sipte  than  at  the  time  -when 
he  determined  to  retire  to  the  cloister  of  St  Justus. 
K  In  all  h}s  discourses  and  dealings  the  Emperor 
showed  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  Catholic 
belief.  He  heard  mass  every  day ;  was  regular  at 
prayers  and  preachings,  caused  the  Bible  to  be  read 
to  him,  communicated  four  times  in  the  year,  gave 
great  alms  to  the  poor,  and  was  wont,  before  he 
started  on  his  joumies  to  Spain,  often  to  hold  a  cru- 
ci6x  in  his  hand.  In  the  perilous  time  of  the  Smal- 
caldic  league,  he  was  seen  praying  on  his  knees  at 
midnight  before  -  a  crucifix  ; — and  another  time  he 
suggested  to  the  Nuncio,  not  to  release  the  persons 
of  his  court,  without  very  satisfactory  reasons,  from 
the  obligations  imposed  by  the  church — for  instance, 
in  the  matter  of  fusts. 

The  Emperor  has  been  always  a  strong  man,  and 
one  who  required  variety  and  high  seasoning  in  his 
food;  he  never  kept  himself  within  restraint,  when 
he  fell  in  with  women,  whether  of  the  higher  or 
lower  classes. 

PHILIP   II. 

King  Philip  is  now  thirty  years  old,  of  small 
stature  and  fine  limbed.  The  forehead  high  and 
fair,  axure  eyes,  tolerably  large;  strong  eyebrows, 
not  much  parted;  well -shaped  nose,  great  mouth, 
with  a  heavy,  somewhat  disfiguring  under  lip,  white 
and  fiur  beard ;  in  exterior  a  Fleming,  but  in  haughty 
deportment  a  Spaniard.  His  temperament  is  melan- 
choly and  phlegmatic ;  he  suffers  from  stomach  pains, 
and  side  stitches,  on  account  of  which,  by  advice  of 
his  physicians,  he  goes  much  to  the  chase,  as  afford- 
ing the  best  means  of  strengthening  the  body  and 
ridding  the  spirit  of  melancholy  thoughts.  He  hears 
mass  regularly,  and  on  Sundays,  sermons  and  vespers. 
He  gives  alms  regularly,  or  on  special  occasions.  So, 
for  example,  last  fear,  in  Brussels,  when  the  poor 
were  dying  in  the  streets  of  cold  and  hunger,  he 
caused  bread,  beer,  straw,  and  firewood  to  be  given 
out  to  800  persons.  They  say  at  court,  he  asked  his 
confessor  whether  his  having  done  this  could  oppress 
his  conscience ;  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  in  such 
cases  he  had  many  consultations  with  his  council. 

As  nature  has  made  this  king  of  weak  body,  so 
has  she  also  constituted  him  of  timorous  mind.  He 
eats  sometimes  too  much  pastry,  and  likes  variety  in 
his  food ;  with  women  he  is  intemperate,  and  likes 
to  go  about  at  night  in  disguise.  His  expenses  in 
dress,  furniture,  livery,  &c,  are  not  great.  Out  of 
doors  he  wears  a  mantle  and  cap ;  often,  also,  suits 
cut  in  the  Freneh  fashion,  or  with  large  buttons,-  and 
feathers  in  his  cap. 

He  shows  himself  rather  composed  than  passionate, 
and  tolerates  persons  and  pretensions  of  an  unusual 
and  not  very  befitting  description.  He  speaks  some- 
times with  sharpness  and  wit,  and  loves  jesting  and 
nonsense.  Yet  he  shows  this  disposition  less  at 
table  where  buffoons  are  present,  than  when  in 
the  privacy  of  his  apartment  he  lets  himself  loose 
and  is  merry.  He  possesses  a  good  capacity,  and 
one  equal  to  great  affairs,  but  is  not  active  enough  to 
rule  over  dominions  so  extensive  as  his;  yet  he  may 
be  said  to  do  quite  as  much  as  his  weak  body  can 
endure.  Petitions  and  reports,  as  they  come  in,  he 
reads  himself,  receives  them  often  into  his  own  hand, 
and  listens  with  great  attention  to  everything  that  Is 
said  to  him.  While  doing  so,  he  commonly  avoids 
looking  the  speaker  in  the  face,  but  ottts  his  eyes  to 
the  ground,  or  turns  them  towards  some  other  quar- 
ter. He  answers  quickly  and  shortly,  point  by  point, 
but,  nevertheless,  does  not  decide  fbr  himself. 

DON    CA&LOS. 

The  Prince  is  of  twelve  years  of  age  and  of  a  weak 
complexioii.  He  has  a  head  of  disproportioned  big- 
ness, blaek  hair,  and  a  fierce  disposition.  It  is  said 
of  hini  that  wh#o«iA  thecbase,  hares  or  other  animals 
are  brought  to  him*  he  takes  delight  In  seeing  them 
roasted  aUve.  Once  when  a  long-tuled  lizard  was 
uiwintfd  to  him,  be  bit  him  in  the  finger,  he  bit  off 
the  aniiMTe  hmdf  ^Mi  for  this  «nee  only*  showed 


courage  by  so  doing.  It  is  also  believed  that  he  is 
immoderately  inclined  to  the  female  sex.  If  he  finds 
himself  without  money,  he  gives  away  (without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Princess  his  aunt, )  chairs,  medals, 
and  even  his  clothes,  though  otherwise  fond  of  show. 
When  he  was  told,  after  the  marriage  of  Philip  with 
Mary  of  England,  that  their  son,  if  they  should  have 
on^,  would  inherit  the  Netherlands,  he  said,  this  he 
would  never  consent  to,  but  would  oppose  to  the  last ; 
he  also  begged  a  suit  of  armour  of  the  Emperor, 
then  resident  in  Brussels,  with  which  the  Emperor 
was  much  pleased.  He  shows  uncommon  pride,  in 
that  he  will  ne^er  remain  long  standing  In  hu  father's 
presence,  or  take  off  his  cap,  and  that  he  calls  the 
Emperor  father,  and  his  father  only  brother.  He  is 
as  passionately  addicted  to  his  own  opinions,  and  as 
prone  to  ang^  as  a  young  man  can  be.  He  amuses 
himself  with  uttering  on  every  occasion,  so  many 
predictions  (coscaugure)  that  his  tutor  collected  them 
in  a  volume,  and  presented  them  to  the  Emperor. 


THB    RIVAL   UmVBRSXTIES. 

A    BALLAD. 

["  WRrrrxN,'*  says  a  Correspondent, «  by  the  Rev.  W, 
Cooper,  who,  in  1780,  was  usher  at  the  school  of 
Houghton-le-  Spring.  *'] 

One  evening,  when  Bacchus  prevailed  o*er  Apollo, 
And  wrangling  and  jangling  of  course  were  to 

follow. 
Arose  a  dispute  which  the  muse  may. now  blab, 
'Tween  Jack  the  Oxoataa,  and  Will  the  Cantab. 
Derry  down,  &c 

Quoth  Will,  after  filling  a  bumper  of  wine, 
'<  Come  Jack,  here's  a  toast  I  'tis  a  favourite  of  mine : 
Alma  MaUr,  say  I,  prithee  Jack  'fill  thy  glass ; 
Who  flinches  this  toast,  I  pronounce  him  an  ass." 

Quoth  Jack,  "Methinks,  Will,  'tis  a  rough  declara- 
tion; 
Besides,  'tis  a  rule  in  all  argumentation, 
A  term  amphibolical  first  to  define. 
Then  say  is  it  my  Alma  Mater  or  thine  ?" 

«•  'Tismine,without  doubt,"  in  a  heat,  answered  Will : 
<<Dost  thou  think  that  to  thine  such  a  bumper 

rdfiU?" 
**I(to  then,"  qubth  Jack,  « thou  must  surely  agree 
-That  thine  hath  no  right  to  a  bumper  from  me." 

Quoth  Will,  «  Thy  vile  logic  is  now  out  of  season. 
And,  at  best,  is  a  paltry  employment  of  reason  : 
But  paltry  as  'tis,  it  is  all  thou  well  know'st. 
Which  Oxfordt  thy  poor  Alma  Mater,  can  boast." 

Jack's  face  tum'd  as  white  as  his  mistress's  smock ; 

Quoth  he,  "  Hast  thou  ne'er  heard  the  name  of  John 
Locke? 

John  Locke  was  of  Oxford,  and  one  of  our  College, 

And  to  Kf  at  his  death  he  bequeath'd  all  hb  know- 
ledge." 

«  A  mighty  bequest  (answers  Will)  all  ideal  1— 
But  our  great  Isaac  Newton  left  us  something  real : 
'No  verbal  distinctions  and  tergiversations. 
But  sound  mathematica  and  clear  demonstrations. 

"Leave  Oxford,  I  say,  with  her  logical  fools: 
'  ''Go  to  Cambridge  and  step  into  one  of  her  schools ; 
Ask  any  young  Soph,  and  he'll  answer  you  soon. 
How  many  calves*  tails  reach  from  thence  to  the 
moon." 

«^Care  we  for  calves*  tails  or  the  moon?"  answer'd 

Jack, 
"The  road  to  the  moon  is  quite  out  of  our  track; 
But, ours  is  the  road  to  a  Mitre  and  Lawn — 
Besides,  you  must  own,  we  excel  you  in  Brawn."* 

Cried  Will,  "On  this  issue  we'll  put  the  whole 
matter, 

Here's  Dick  knows  both  sorts,  and  be  he  arbi- 
trator." 

Dick,  like  a  true  judge,  lefk  the  cause  still  at 
randoiUt 

TTimQU!Diein^J)iifnittS^nomdupMitmdum. 

^Fmst 
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panMirAZi  Raooi.x.aoTi(ms  or 

X.ATtl  CmAMtMM  LAMB. 

[Thisx  are  the  extracts,  df  whfch  we  have  latterlj 

spoken.    They  ara  from  the  *  Court  Magazine,'  and 

contain  the  most  AiU  and  particuUnr  aeoonnt  of  Mr 

Lanb  yet  fhwi  to  the  publie.    We  hare  now  made 

up  our  minds  to  give  the  whole  of  it  in  the  Londow 

JouAKAL,  with  the  exception  ot  a  brief  passage  or 

two,    valued    by     oursehres,     but    not    of  conse* 

quenoe  to  tlie  subject.    We  think  we  ow«  this,  both 

Co  the  wnter,  who  is  no  eommon  obsenrer,  and  who 

says  everything  (^c  are  sure)  in  perfect  good  faith, 

and  to  that  solidity  of  heart,  genius,  and  reputation 

on  the  part  of  Mr  Lamb,  which  could  stand  the  in* 

vestigations  even  of  an  enemy,  if  a  sincere  and  wise 

one>  moefa  more  those  of  an  attached  friend,  however 

speculative,  and  however  we  may  here  and  there  differ 

with  his  conclusions.     Upon  one  or  two  points  we 

sliall  perhaps  touch  in  a  note  ;«-.certain]y  upoa  the 

very  erroneous  conclusions  he  has  drawn  respecting 

tlie  non-appearance  of  some  of  Mr  Hazlitfs  friends 

at  his  funeral,  and  their  alleged  silence  about  him 

since.] 

Whbk  I  first  beearae  acquainted  with  the  Lamb^ 
t!t«y  lived  at  that  little  white  house  which  stands 
alone,  behind  the  New  River,  at  the  farther  end  of 
Colebpook  row,   on  the  lefUhand  side;    the  river 
bounding  the  little  garden  in  front.     It  was  here 
that  George  Dyer,  in  one  of  hb  sudden  fits  of  ab- 
straction, committed  the  alarming  mauvaue  jffaitan^ 
terie  of  walking  into  the  river  at  noon-day,  to  the 
infinite  dismay  of  Lamb,  who  was  bidding  him  good- 
bye at  the  moment  he  disappeared  from  view  beneath 
the  water!     And  I  have  sometimes  wondered  that 
Lamb  did  not  follow  the  example  of  his  friend,  out 
of  that  delightful  mixture  of  intense  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  contradiction,  which  so  often  made  him 
do  precisely  that  which  was  not  expected  from  him. 
I  am  serious  in  saying,  that  there  really  was  a  chance 
of  tbii,  and  that  those  friends  of  Lamb  who  truly 
loved  and  regarded  him  had  thi»  asiong  other  causes 
of  congratuhition  on  his  quitting  town  for  Enfield. 
The  truth  is,  that  many  who  went  to  him  at  Isling* 
ton,  did  so  from  mere  idle  curiosity,  and  the  exdte- 
ment  of  seeing  and  hearing  something  different  from 
the  ordinary  modes  of  social  intercourse;  and  that 
ethers  went  to  seek  favors  or  benefits  at  his  hands ; 
neither  of  these  classes  having]  the  smallest  sense  of 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  character  which  made  him 
what  they  found  hhn.     By  removing  to  Enfield  he 
got  rid  of  both  these  classes  of  visitors,  and  retained 
those  only,  between  whom  and  himself  there  was  a 
real  interchange  of  kindness  and  affection. 

Yet  I  had  never  reason  to  feel  satisfied  that  his 
habits  and  mode  of  life,  and  the  tone  and  temper  of 
mind  which  they  motually  engendered  and  sprang 
from,  were  improved  by  the  change.  The  truth  I 
believe  to  be,  that  a  frequent  communion  with  intel- 
lects of  the  lowest  elasa  of  cultivation  and  develop- 
ment was  indispensable  to  the  due  exercise  and  the 
healthful  tone  of  Lamb*s  mind ;  and  that  in  the  coun- 
trj-  he  could  not,  or  at  least  did  not,  obuin  this  com- 
munion, and  was  the  worse  for  the  want  of  it. 
«*  Kings  (the  proverb  says)  are  fond  ojt  low  com- 
pany." Lamb  was  a  king  in  the  realms  of  intellect ; 
and  certain  it  is  that  the  meanest  peasant  or  vassal  of 
those  realms,  and  even  the  merest  outcast,  was  deemed 
by  Lamb  to  com*  as  fairly  under  the  category  of 
**  good  company**  as  the  most  courtly  of  lords,  the 
most  aeoompHshed  of  ladies,  or  the  most  cultivated  of 
literati.*     Who,  in  fact,  of  all  our  English  writers^ 

*  It  it  not  intended,  rarely,  to  imply  by  this,  thst  Lamb 
wa»  fond  of  tbe  oomfMuiy  of  onteitfts  for  iSs  «wn  sake,  or 
that  he  erer  "  kept  company"  with  any  mich  poople.  He 
did  them  an  jtwUce  undoubtedly,  and  iD8i9ted  on  seeing 
fair  play  to  the  causes  of  their  etrors  and  the  amouDt  df 
their  hnmanity:  but  to  jadge  from  our  author's  text,  it 
might  be  sappotfid  Hwt  Im  ttHy  had  aoine  pet  vascala 
among  fadi  (K^ds,  and  was  as  food  of  them  as  of  anybody  ! 
This  would  occasion  a  grievous  eMer.^Eu. 


has:8ympathiflBd  VkM  Lamb  with  the  eorrova  and  de- 
privatfcma  of  the  poor!  Who  but  he  has  dwsribed 
them  with  other  than  a  reluctant,  depfeoatiog  hand, 
and  a  patronising  >»!*  Hia  little  paper  oo  <  Tha 
Children  of  the  Poor,*  it  the  most  patbetie  pieee  o£ 
writmg  ia  our  languay ;  and  it  ie  so  only  beeauae 
It  ia  written  in  the  purest  spurit  of  human  sympathy, 
and  the  most  perfect  simplicity  and  good  faith. 

One  of  the  most  noble  and  beautiful  aelf^eacrifioei 
that  ever  was  made  at  the  shrine  of  human  afi^ction, 
was  that  made  by  Lamb  when,  for  the  greater  secu- 
rity of  his  sister*s  health,  he  quitted  his  beloved 
London,  and  went  to  reside  in  the  country— which 
he  did  not  love.  For  why  should  the  truth  be  con- 
cealed on  thb  point?  London  seemed  to  Lamb 
what  the  country  is  to  many  people :  when  he  was 
away  from  it  his  spirit  seemed  to  shrink  and  retire 
inwards,  and  his  body  to  fade  and  wither  like  a  plant 
in  an  uncongenial  soil ;  and  when  he  returned  to  it 
he  seemed  to  grow  regenerate  and  become  filled  with 
a  new  life  and  being.  In  London  the  whole  of  what 
he  felt  to  be  the  truly  vital  years  of  hb  existence  had 
been  passed ;  almost  every  pleasant  assocmtion  con- 
nected with  the  growth,  development,  and  exercise  of 
his  intellectual  being,  belonged  to  some  metropolitan 
locality;  every  agreeable  recollection  of  his  social 
intercourse  with  his  most  valued  friends,  arose  out  of 
some  I^ndon  •  •  •  •  [A  few  words  are 
wanting  here  in  the  copy  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured. — En.] 

The  re^r  may  be  assured  that  there  is  no  exag^ 
geration  or  artifice  of  style  in  this  statement.  It  is 
the  simple  and  literal  fact.  Before  I  was  fully  aware 
of  this  feeling  of  Lamb  as  to  London,  and  of  the 
associations  he  was  accustomed  to  connect  with  it,  I 
once  or  twice,  on  visiting  and  walking  about  with 
him  among  the  pleasant  scenery  of  Enfield  and  its 
vicinity,  referred  to  the  improvement  he  must  find 
from  the  change,  both  as  to  health  and  mental  condi- 
tion. But  I  soon  'found  my  mistake,  and  that  the 
subject  was  a  sore  one;  and  I  remember  it  being 
recurred  to  once  afterwards,  when  he  declared,  with 
unusual  vehemence  of  expression,  and  almost  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  that  the  most  squalid  garret  in  the 
most  confined  and  noisome  purlieu  of  London  would 
be  a  paradise  to  him,  compared  with  the  fairest  of 
dwellings  placed  in  the  loveliest  scenery  of  « the 
country.'*  ««  I  hate  the  country,"  he  said ;  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  tone  of  voice  and  expression  of 
countenance  with  which  he  said  it,  as  if  the  feeling 
came  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  and  was  working 
ungentle  and  ungenial  results  there,  that  he  was  him- 
self almost  alarmed  at. 

Yet  while  Lamb  lived  in  the  country  he  used  to 
spend  the  whole  of  the  fore  part  of  the  day  in  takrog 
long  walks,  of  eight  or  ten  miles ;  but  merely  for  th§ 
take  of  walking;  not  in  search  of  any  specific  scene 
of  curiosity,  or  any  external  excitement.  The  act  of 
walking  was,  in  fact,  congenial  to  tlie  somewhat 
torpid  and  sluggish  character  of  his  temperament. 
It  gave  a  healthful  movement  to  his  thoughts,  which 
otherwise  brooded,  and,  as  it  were,  hovered  in  a  sort  of 
uneasy  and  restless  slumberousness,  over  dangerous 
and  interdicted  questions,  on  which  he  knew  there 
was  no  satisfaction  to  he  gained,  yet  he  could  not 
escape  from  them. 

What  may  have  been  hia  condition  of  mind  when 
walking  about  in  the  open  air  alone,  one  can  only 
judge  of  by  the  difference  observable  between  him 
when  walking  with  a  friend  and  when  sitting  with 
the  same  friend  by  his  own  fire-side;  and  I  have 
always  remarked  that  the  activity  of  his  mind  (and 
with  hit  mind  activity  was  indispensable  to  its  health) 
was  always  greater  under  the  former  circumstances. 
And  he  evidently  felt  this  himself,  without  perhaps 
knowing  it;  for  he  would  never  let  you  go  away 
from  his  bouse,  whatever  might  be  the  weather  or 
the  hour,  without  walking  several  miles  with  you  on 
your  road.  And  his  talk  was  dways  more  free  and 
flowing  on  these  occasions. 

There  was,  however,    another   reason  fbr    these 


•  Many ;— in  spirit  at  least,  if  not  in  letter.  Fielding, 
Johnson,  the  old  Puritan  divines,  HaxUtt,  BUiott,-^Day,  tiie 
writer  of  this  lonniid.  Bn(te4o  ttopoor.gQad4itisfl8av 
timssaesemryteaoc— neaatetbe  taaataai»an<itsw>-^Ku, 


walka.  In  whatever  direotkm  tbey  ky.  Lamb  sTways 
saw  at  the  end  of  them  the  pleasant  vWoii  of  a  «wn- 
ing  pot  of  porter,— whieh  be  liked  the  beMerwhett 
quaffed 

"  In  the  wont  inn*s  vrorst  room." 

One  eould  not  part  eompaoy  (perhaps  with  tiM 
chance  of  nectiog  again  fbr  waeka  or  months)  with- 
oufe  sHtiag  down  together  for  five  minutes ;  and  for 
this  purpose  Lamb  always  ohose  the  **  parlour  '*  e£ 
some  wayside  publio*bouse.  And  latterly  hU  rc^Ue 
was  always  limited  to  a  draf^  of  ale  or  porter. 

Will  the  reader  pardon  me  if  J  dwell  on  this  point 
longer  than  ita  seeming  insignificance  may  appear  •  to 
warrant?  But  in  the  habitual  aotions  and  feelmgs 
of  a  man  like  Charles  Lambk  there  is  notkiag  tneig* 
nificant,  nothing  that  does  not  resuh  from,  and  may 
not  be  traced  to,  some  profound  or  some  ourious  and 
interesting  movement  of  his  mind  or  heart ;  and  the 
habit  to  which  I  have  alluded  above  was  traceable'  to 
a  deep  and  beantifhl  moral  feeling.  When  Lamb 
was  quitting  home  with  you  to  accompany  you  part 
of  the  way  on  your  journey,  you  could  always  see 
that  his  sister  had  rather  he  stayed  at  home ;  and  not 
seldom  her  last  salutation  to  him  on  his  leaving  the 
room  was—"  Now  you're  not  going  to  drmk  any  ale, 
Charles?" 

"No!  no!-  was  his  half  impatieBt  repiy.  The 
truth  was,  that  his  sister,  in  her  afanost  ov«r4anxious 
care  of  his  bodily  health,  had  latterly  endeavoured  to 
keep  him,  perhaps  even  too  much,  from  the  use— for 

to  the  abuse  he  had  never  been  addicted of  those 

artificial  stimuli  which  were  to  a  certain  extent  - 
necessary  to  the  healthy  tone  of  his  mental  condition. 
I  have  sometimes  thought — ^though,  certainly,  with- 
out suflicient  grounds  on  which  to  form  a  decided 
opinion  either  way — that  in  order  to  keep  him  from  the 
chanceof  being  ill,  she  kept  him  from  the  certainty  of  be- 
ing welL  I  have  had  a  pretty  extensive  experience  (pas- 
sively, at  least,)  in  the  way  of  intellectual  Table  Talk. 
There  are  a  few  of  the  most  distii^ruished  h'terary 
men  and  conversers  of  the  day  with  whom  I  have 
not  partaken  in  that  best  of  all  intellectual  enjoy, 
ments,  when  duly  understood  and  rightly  conducted. 
And  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  which  has  left 
such  delightful  impressions  on  my  mind  as  Hhat 
which  has  taken  place  between  the  first  and  the  last 
ghiss  of  humble  gin-and-water,  afler  a  nunp-steak  or 
a  pork-chop  supper,  in  the  simple  little  domicile  of 
Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister,  at'Enfield  Chase.  Nor 
must  it  be  supposed  that  the  afore-named  gin-and- 
water  played  a  mere  mechanical  or  corporeal  part  in 
those  delightful  repasts.  True,  it  created  nothing. 
But  it  was  the  liquid  talisnuin  which  not  only  opened 
the  poor  casket  in  which  Lamb's  rich  thoughts  were 
shut  up,  but  set  in  motion  the  machinery  in  the 
absence  of  which  they  might  have  lain  h'ke  gems  in 
the  mountain,  or  gold  in  the  mine. 

No  really  good  converser,  who  duly  appreciates 
the  use  and  the  virtue  of  that  noble  faculty,  ever 
talks  for  the  pleasure  of  talking,  or  hi  the  absence  of 
some  eternal  stimulus  to  the  act     He  ta^  well 
only  because  he  thinks  and  feels  well ;  and  he  ie  . 
always  fonder  of  listenijig  than  of  talking.     He  talks 
only  that  he  may  listen, — never  listens  merely  that 
he  may  talk.     Now,  Charles  Lamb,  who,  when  pre-  ' 
sent,  was  always  the  centre  from  which  flowed,  and  ' 
to  which  tended,  the  stream  of  the  talk  which  took  ' 
place,  was  literally  tongue-tied,  till  some  slight  arti*   . 
ficial  stimulus  let  loose  the  sluggish  and  obstinate 
member;  and  even  his  profound  and  subtle  spirit 
seemed  to  wear  chains  of  its  own  forging,  till  the 
same  external  agency  set  it  at  liberty.     Compared   • 
with  what  it  really  contained,  his  mind  remained  « 
sealed  book  even  to  the  last,  as  regards  the  world  in 
general.     I  mean,  that  his  books,  beautiful  as  they 
are,  are  mere  spillings,  as  it  were,  or  forced  over- 
flowings, from  the  curious  and  exquisite  treasures  of 
his  mind  and  heart.     It  was  a  uisk  of  almost  insu- 
perahle  diflicuUy  and  trouble  to  him  to  writa;  for  he 
had  no  desire  for  literary  distinction;    no  afiected 
anxiety  to  make  his  follow.^r©(itures  wiser  or  better 
than  he  found  them ;  and  no  pecuniary  necessities 
pressing  him  on  to  the  labour.     Nor  do  I  believe 
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Iht  be  would  ««er  b»fe  ^ntte  at  all,  but  tea 
«Oft  of  iMraHuie  fiaom  witlifai  iBanl^  whieb,  like 
tbt  ^Me afflatus  of  thaa«wfe«  of  <dd.  wmMkm^ 
▼««•  mod  aaie  itt  inaraid  f«acij  by  ipecab.  His 
^  tboiigbts  were  liU  the  iaspiwtioiis  of  the  trae  poat, 
which  most  either  be  eiqpmsed  by  risible  symbds, 
or  they  dzive  their  ree^ioik  to  madneak  What  was 
**  the  reading  public"  to  Charles  Lamb?  He  did 
nbt  care  a  pmch  out  of  his  dear  sister's  snuff-box 
whether  they  were  supplied  to  repletbn  with  the 
tto  him)  garbage  on  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
feed,  or  were  left  to  starve  themselves  into  mental 
health  for  the  want  of  it.  He  knew  well  enough 
that  what  Ac  had  to  offer  would  be  caviare  to  them. 
But  it  was  not  so  with  regard  to  the  little  world  of 
friends  and  intimates  that  his  social  and  intellectual 
qualities  had  gathered  about  him.     Not,  indeed,  that 

•  tie  cared  much  even  about  them,  so  far  as  related  to 
•ny  presshig  desire  for  their  admiration  of  his  intel- 
leettial  parts  and  acquirements.  In  fact,  a  spirit  of 
inference  pervaded  the  whole  of  his  moral  being, 
•specially  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  And 
audi  a  spirit,  when  suffered  to  atuin  a  certain  weight 
«nd  power,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  fatal  misfor- 

'tunes  that  can  befiil  a  highly-gifked  and  cultivated 
iilteHeot,_especia!1y  if  it  be  a  self-cultivated  one,  as 

•  Iamb's  for  the  most  part  was.  During  the  buoy- 
ancy of  youth,  and  the  strength  and  prime  of  man- 
hood,  this  spirit  seldom  gains  any  very  mischievous 
ascendancy.  But  after  a  certain  tirae  of  life,  if 
present  at  all,  it  steals  and  grows  over  us  like  frost 
over  still  water,  binding  the  faculties  [and  the  heart 
in  chains,  that  are  strong  as  lifo  itsd4  or  weak  as 
ropes  of  sand,  according  as  we  possess  and  use  the 
means  and  appliaooes  which  are  everywhere  about  us 
for  resisting  or  counteracting  the  spaU. 

Now  thiaspdl  waa  one  of  which  Lamb  had  at  all 
times  the  good  seose  to  perceive  the  presence,  and  to 
admit  the  powar  which  it  acquired  by  a  submissive 
.yielding  to  iu  actions.  Bot,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
knew  that  to  oppose  is  to  destroy  U  ^-that  togaae 
upon  its  growth  in  motionless  silence,  istoi^graodise 
it  into  a  monster  of  moral    mischief  and  misery,; 


"  Lift  but  a  finger,  and  the  giant  dies," 
And  till  his  retirement  from  London  he   had  the 
wisdom  to  act  on  this  knowiadge,  and  the  means 
always^at  hand  of  dok^so  wifth  safety  «iid  success. 

But  in  the  country  it  was  widely  diffeiaot;  ibr 
Lamb  was  not  among  those  fortunate  ^its  who 
profess  to 

.,    ••FSnd  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 
brooks, 

-  S«rmons  in  stones,  and  good  m  everything;" 
On  the  contrary,  he  saw  about  him  an  infinite  deal 
of  bad;  and  in  what  waa  bad  he  saw  no  good,  and 
no  means  of  turniag  it  to  good.  .  Aad  the  good  that 
there  is,  he  saw  perpetually  ovvrfooked,  or  turned  to 
bad,  by  those  who  should  apply  and  administer  fl. 
In  a  word.  Lamb  was  anythii^  but  «n  opUmitt,  ex- 
cept in  respect  of  human  character.  In  that  he 
could  always  see  the  good,  and  oauBtyverlook  the  bad 
in  favour  of  it. 

I  am  afraid  it  will  be  thought  that  I  am  gmoQ 
more  deeply  into  this  question  than  the  desultory 
nature  of  these  wooHsctions  wammts,  andespeeiaHy 
in  oonnexbn  with  the  to^o  out  of  which  it  has  inci- 
dentally arisen-^  pot  of  ported- 1  For  I  must  not 
shelter  myself  uader  Lamb's  example  in  this  respect. 
He  might  be  sublime  over  a  roast  pig,  or  pathetic 
over  a  chimney-sweeper,  where  others  cmM  scarcely 
,  hope  to  escape  being  ^Use,  or  ricLiculoii%  or  amn- 
telligible. 

To  fulfil  my  object  in  alluding  to  the  habit  I  have 
spoken  of,  I  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the  paint 
from  which  I  have  so  widely  digressed.  I  have  said 
that  Lamb's  beloved  sister  aed'fileMl  ahvaTa  seuned 
to  me  to  be  uneasy  whenever  he  left  home  with  ady 
visitor,  to  accompany  them  on  their  way ;.  ieanj^es 
she  did,  that  he  might  make  the  presence  of  a  friend 
•ft  Clause,  or  a  pretence  (to  himself  I  mean,  for  to 
others  he  never  soughtor  made  one  in  his  life— he  • 
was  the  wry  jm^joimmritf  nd  geodlaitli)  fer  f*. 


4uJgiBg  in  chat  mild  and  genial  stimidns  whieh  Ins 
aMocal  tenverament  eo  indlspewsfaly  required,  but 
whioh  die  extreme  ddlcaey  ofxhis  bodfly  system  ren- 
dered a  dangerous  reaocdy,  unless  most  earefully  and 
dbstemionsly  eppKed.  And  that  very  aluggisMness 
and  ittdlfferenee,which  made  the  applicationnecessary, 
made  the.  patient  huaself  the  kst  person  in  the 
world  to  judge,  or  even  to  care,  as  to  the  distant  con- 
sequenoea  of  the  application.     Bnt,  as  I  have  said.  Or 

•  waa  about  to  say,  Lamb^s  whole  life  was  a  witting 
sacrifice  of  love  to  the  personal  comfort  and  health  of 
h\s  sister ;  and  if  jihe  sacrifice  was  not  always  sub* 
mitted  to  with  the  best  grace  in  the  world,  and  the 
wilh'ug  victim  would  sometimes  seek  to  escape  for  a 
moment  from  the  bonds  of  iiffection  which  held  him, 
what  did  this  prove,  but  that  the  affection  was  deep 
Ind  pure  in  proportion  to  the  stri^ggles  it  overcame  ? 
What  are  the  "sacrifices"  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
world  ask  and  receive  credit  for  making,  but  a 
forced  submission  to  restraints  in*  which,  after  a 
brief  period,  there  is  no  restraint  felt  ?  Whereas,  in 
Lamb's  case,  half  the  feelings  and  resolves  of  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  were  so  many  struggles  between 
the  demands  of  his  brotherly  love  and'duty,  and  that 
disposition  to  self-indulgence,  and  even  selfism  in  a 
refined  end  iibefal  sense,  whiefa  were  the  leading 
tendencies  of  his  character.  And  tlie  former  always 
conquered— at  least,  when  the  temptotions  of  social 
intercourse  did  not  come  too'strongly  in  aid  of  their 
opponents.  But  there  were  'times  and  occasions 
when  Lamb  could  not,  or  would  not,  resist  the  syren 
charms  of  that  one  extra  cup  which  **  is  unblest,  and 
its  ingredient>  devil."  But,  as  before,  what  did  this 
prove  but  the  almost  superhuman  self-denial  which 
was  the  habit  of  his  life  ?— for,  as  regarded  himself, 
personally,  he  was  careless  of  the  consequences  that 
might  attend  any  imprudence  of  the  kind  referred  to. 
He  was  not  a  person  who  expected  to  eat  his  cake 
and  have  it  too.     The  present  was  Aw  hour ;  it  was 

worth   to  himy(humanly  speaking)  a  world  of  the 

past  and  an  eternity  of  the  future. 

Is  it  expected  that  I  apologise  for  dwelling  so  long 
and  so  minutely  on  a  point  of  these  ReooUectioos 
which  may  seem  Jto  the  self-important  wisdom  of 
some,  and  the  superfine  delicacy  of  others,  not  of  a 
nature  to  hove  been  introduced  at  all  ?  If  so,  my 
apology  can  be  addressed  to  those  only  who  have  no 
claim  to  it ;  Mnoe  they  must  not  pretend  to  feel  sufli- 
cient  interest  in  the  character  of  the  individual  I  am 
referring  to,  to  make  these  EecollectioBs  worth  their 
perusal.  But'  becanee  th^  are  so  seiMible  and  pru- 
dent and  reaalute  and  self-denyii^  tliat  they  can  feel 
no  interest  in  the  **  fears  of  the  brave  and  fblhes  o 
the  wise** — because  they  are  so  "  virtuons**  that 
*<  cakes  andjale**  are^io  be  expunged  fsom  the  accre- 
dited list  of  human  enjoyments — it  does  not  follow 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  may  not  like  to  see  a 
true  picture  of  a  man  of  genins  rather  than  a  ialse 
one.  And  tus  to  the  personal  friends  of  Charles 
Lamb  being  more  fastidious  about  his  personal  re- 
puution  now  he  is  dead  than  they  were  when  he 
was  alive,  it  is  what  I  for  one  of  them  cannot  under- 
stand. 

And  to  what,  afler  all,  does  the  sum  of  my  disclo- 
sure  on  this  point  amount?  ;Wby,  to  this;  that 
Lamb's  exquisitely  constituted  frame  and  tempera- 
ment— that  bodily  conformation  on  which  the  tone 
of  (his  genius  depended — could  not  repair  the  wear 
and  tear  of  its  movements  and  operations,  and  main- 
tain  itself  in  a  healthfbl  condition,  wttliout  the  occa- 
sional ttse-of  those^reanedial  means  (for  such  they  are) 
which  were  at  hand  for  the  purpose ;  and  yet,  that 
ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  he  forewent 
those  means  rather  than  risk  t!ie  comfort  of  another  I 
—That  that  other  will  be  aggrieved  or  angry  at  my 
thus  nHndmg  to  the  siibSect,  I  have  no  fear.  And 
fortbefidse  and  overstrained  delicacy  of  others,  I  have 
no  respect.  I  have  toH,  and  wfll  tell,  tiothiog  of 
tSiarles  Lamb  that  I  would  have  feared  for  himself 
to  read  :.-4Mdwtlh  that  limitation  only  (which  virtu- 
•iy  extends  to  h^  trtio  was  his  oUier  self)  I  shall 
P»or*d  in  my  tadc  of  putting  down  what  I  knew, 
•ad  Mt^  and  bought  tff  fafm. 
.  To  be^eontitmed. 


WMMM  ARTS. 

BxhauHoncftht  So0i^  of  Pok^tn  in  Jfefer  Cbloers, 

PoUMaREaU. 
Thxec  is  a  freshness  and  truth  in  De  Wint's  paittt- 
11^,  that  places  them  among  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  art ;  of  the  number  be  has  in  the  present  col- 
lection, we  especially  admire  <Crow1and  Abbey' 
(30),  a  fine  leafy  scene ;— *  View  of  Scaw  FeH*  (44), 
a  most  grand  rocky  amphitheatre,  clasping  in  its 
span  a  grove  of  trees  and  a  few  happj-looking  dwel- 
ling-pkces,  very  boldly  and  feelin^y  painted.  *  Wa- 
ter-aoiU  at  Hampton'  (66),  a  shut-in  sequestered 
glimpse  of  a  little  torrent,  and  a  right  primit!%'e 
pathway  of  loose  blocks  of  stones,  winding  out  of 
sight  among  neble  trees.  « A  Village,  Westmore- 
land' (80),  a  little  nest  of  eott^es,  hedged  in  with 
trees ;  homely,  rustic,  and  snug»  Mrs  Seyffarth  is 
a  very  clever  painter  in  the  miniature  style ;  which, 
however,  she  carries  rather  too  much  into  her  de- 
signs. The  scene  from  « Lalki  Rookh  '  is  pretty  and 
deveriy  pamted;  but  there  ia  a  want  of  keeping 
In  the  deUils,  and  so  tiie  whole  effect  b  oonfused, 
\and,  though  there  is  ample  space,  the  objects  look 
crowded.  The  girl  in  (241),  is  very  beautiful; 
the  mother  looks  too  young.  Pitmt  has  given  us 
many  of  his  vivid  portraits  of  boUduigs,  most!y 
drawn  from  the  classical  and  beantifiil  land  of  ItaT-/. 

•  Grand  Catwl,  Venice'  (27),  an  old  friend,  whom  we 
cannot  see  too  often ;  the  present  picture  is  lively 
and  real;  bnt,  to  a  degree,  the  parts  want  britiffiny 
to^Mtheri  the    general   effect   is  a  little  dujmnted. 

*  Part  of  the  Zaringi  Fakee,  Dresden '  (77),  a  mag- 
nificent spadotis  old  doorway ; — <  At  Verona  *  (1 16), 
a  beautiful  painting,  of  a  very  singular  but  graceful 
tomb.  'At  Orleans '(212),  a  fine  did  gate.  _Gus- 
tineau's  pieteres  this  year  are  not  his  happiest ;  btit 
they  are  always  pleasing  and  clever  ;  « Part  of  War- 
wick  Casde '  (15),  is  eninentiy  so.  R.  Hills  has  con- 
tributed  several  of  hb  excellent  cattle-pieoes.  « Win- 
ter •  (82)  k  a  very  ingenious  representation  of  a  fail 
of  snow,  with  some  admirable  cows  sfaedded  in  the 
foreground.  •  Cattle  with  a  dbtant  view  of  Dor- 
chester Church  •  (29),  and  <  Cattle  in  Salt  Marshes 
of  Lodmoor  *  (69),  are  the  best  among  Thales  Fleld- 
hag's  contributions;  they  are  both  very  genially 
eolom-ed;  and  he  hits  better  than  any  man  g^iny 
the  placid  mildness  of  those  ruminating  indi- 
viduals, looking  so  comfortable  and  contented 
among  the  hoof-stamped  dopes  and  muddy  waters 
of  their  favourite  ponds. '  i « Sir  Hubert  Glendenning, 
the  Lady  of  Avenel,  and  Roland  Gra>me'  (41),  by 
Joseph  Nash,  b  a  clever  design,  and  the  costume  end 
accessories  are  well  studied;  but  there  also  lies  the 
<3efect,  for  the  study  is  too  apparent;  the  lady'Js 
handsome,  but  years  and  trouble  seem  to  have  in- 
duced a  peevishness  in  her  gentle  nature,  if  we  ma/ 
judge  by  the  expression  the  artist  has  given  her. 
We  reoeilect  no  warrant  for  it  in  the  text.  « South 
Poreh  of  the  Church  at  Louviers,  Kormandy'  (1S8), 
is  a  very  nice  drawing  of  a  fine  old  bit  of  masonry. 

<  Olivia  and  Malvolio'  (172)  b  clever,  but  too  vulgar.  ' 
Malvolfo  was  not  a  gentleman,  nor  a  man  of  refine- 
ment ;  but  lunatic  vaijity,  such  as  his,  is  seldom  the 
aooompaaiment  of  so  very  burly  and  lusty  a  con- 
dition, while  its  very  fantasticalness  and  aspirations 
after  gentility  make  it  fastidious  and  ^nikin,     ZVIr 
gash's  Makolio  is  a  downright,    bullying,    burly 
swaggerer,  a  man  without  ambition  or  apprehension 
enough  to  dream  of  love  triumphs  and  gaUartt  con- 
ceits.     Hb   'Don    Quixote,  quarrelUng  with   the 
Ecclesiastic  before  the  Duke  and  Duchess '  (182),  in 
like  manner  is  deficient  in  refinement ;  there  is  the 
madness,  the  anger,  the  ridiculous  part  of  the  knight's 
nature,  but  where  is  his  noble  feeling,    his  pure 
and  disinterested  dignity,  his  intellect,  the  courte-^y 
that    ever    inspires    him  at  his  most    enthusiastic 
moments?    which   makes  him  never,    through  all 
hb  scrapes  and  disasters,  lose  our  love  and  respect 
forhbunUinted  honour  and  hb  kihdly  heart?  <Viex/ 
on  the  port'  (202),  hy  C  BenUey,  though  not  quite 
natural  in  the  colouring,  b  clever  .and  very  pleasing ; 
the  effect  b  rich,  and  that  dark  bird  flying  to  the 
shore  b  an  accident  very  happily  introduced,  giving 
life  and  reality  to  the  scene.     D,  Cox  has  many 
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clerer  drawings ;  « Showrery  Day,  Bolton,  Yorkshire ' 
(167),  is  the  on0  that  struck  ns  most,  for  its  very 
adihirable  effeet  of  a  sadden  «nd  violent  shower ;  the 
rain  is  just  oome  on,  a  heavy,  hissing,  splashing 
storm,  dashing  upon  everything  to  suddenly,  that 
with  the  peculiar  light  it  looks  white  and  powdery, 
like  a  torrent  of  spray.     J.  D.  Harding*s  view  in  the 

*  Grand  Canal,  Venice,'  is  clever,  but  hard.  '  A 
Music  Party  *— "  the  coreates  of  Signor  Corelli  were 
all  the  fashion,*'  SpecUtor_(92),  by  J.  Stephanoff, 
is  ezcellenL  Stephanoff  should  stick  to  these  light, 
comic  subjects,  for  his  forU  is  that  way  ;  he  has,  in 
this,  caught  the  very  spirit  of  the  sneer,  and  of  the 
time  in  which  it  was  written.  J.  F.  Lewis  gives  us 
several  scenes  from  Spain  in  his  smart  and  lively 
style ;  but  why  does  he  for  ever  drag  in  that  demure 
young  lady  with  a  black  veil  over  her  head?  *A 
Spanish  Posada'  (131)  is  capital;  the  girb  looking 
out  of  window  are  very  good.  *  Spanish  Capuchin 
^onks  Preaching  for  the  Benefit  of  their  Convent, 
Seville  *  (292),  b  highly  interesting :  the  energetic 
preacher,  his  idling  companions  to  the  right,  tlie 
pious  girls  and  careless  men,  afe  all  very  spiritedly 
painted  and  very  amusing.  Cattermole's  < Abbot' 
( 132),  is  a  highly-finished  and  effective  picture  of  a 
pampered  old  ecclesiastic,  in  all  the  indulgence  of 
conventual  luxury.  <  A  Study  of  Armour  *  (52),  is 
a  very  singular,  grim,  fantastic  assemblage  of  con- 
tending but  tenantlesB  suits  of  battle  harness.  F. 
Bartholomew's  *  Flowers '  (318),  are  as  good  as  Na- 
ture's— as  fresh  and  intensely  coloured :  so  are  the 
<  Rook  Melon  and  Grapes*  (60),  and  *  Convolvulus' 
(96).  ♦  The  Loiterer '  (66),  is  Christall's  best ;  it  is 
very  pretty ;  the  hands  are  very  well  painted.  We 
mentioned  some  of  Hunt's  last  week,  but  there  are 
still  others  we  have  marked  for  notice.  *  Peasant 
Girls  *  (315),  amazingly  real  and  natural :  the  mild 
and  unaffected  expression  of  the  g^rl,  and  the  moving 
eyes,  and  lips,  and  cheeks  of  her  laughing  little 
sister,  are  not  to  be  surpassed,     llie  old  wrinkled 

*  Monk '  (323),  is  a  fine  union  of  elaborate  detail  and 
breadth  of  effect.  Of  Copley  Fielding's,  too,  we 
must  mention  a  few  more.  ( 14 )  <  View  of  the  Weald, 
Sussex;'  a  down  scene,  with  passing  clouds  and 
gleams  of  sun,  most  delicately  and  powerfully  painted. 
(26)  *  Subject  from  the  137th  Pftalm  ;'  a  melancholy, 
silent  river,  flowing  under  still  dark  trees,  reflected 
in  its  smooth  waters.  —(45)  <  Inverary  and  Loch 
Fyne ;'  very  sweet,  but  is  not  the  body  of  blue  in 
the  centre  almost  too  strong? — (49)  *  Arundel  Castle.' 
^161)  '  On  the  Sands  at  Park  Gate,  Cheshire ;'  a 
glowing  scene,  the  masts  of  the  ships  melting  into 
the  mhtti  the  golden  mist  itself,  the  brown  tint  in  the 
waters  (which  we  often  see  in  the  Thames  of  an 
afternoon  and  think  of  Fielding),  are  most  beauti- 
fully mingled  in  harmony.  How  much  better  and 
mightier  b  the  sun  in  this  picture  for  being  more 

V eiled !— (283)  <  Entrance  of  Dover  Harbour;'  a 
small  painting,  delicate  and  beautiful  as  any  in  the 
Toom*.— Again,  let  us  say  how  much  we  have  been 
delighted  with  the  coMeotion  this  year :  we  tl^ink  we 
may  venture  to  say,  that  of  things  which  we  should 
^11  positively  bad  there  are  scarcely  half  a  dozen ;  of 
very  clever  painting^  almost  the  whole  set  consists ; 
and  a  very  large  proportion  are  extremely  beautiful. 
We  cannot  imagine  a  closer  imitation  of  nature  than 
we  find  in  Fielding's,  De  Wint's,  and  Hunt's  works ; 
more  power,  nor  more  beauty  and  feeling ;  and  there 
are  many  others  right  worthy  to  be  associated  with 
them. 

History  of  British  FUkes,     By  Wm.  Yarrel,  F.L.S. 

Illustrated  by  Woodcuts,  &c."";  John  Van  Voorst. 

Part  IIL 
Ak  interesting  number;  the  cuts  as  good  as  ever, 
witness  the  Four  Toothed  Spares,  and  our  old  friend 
the  Mackarel,  of  whom  there  is  a  long  and  amusing 
account.  The  little  vignettes  at  pages  139  and  142 
are  good  specimens  of  minute  wood-cutting— .delicate 
and  careful,  but  spirited. 

GaHery  of  Portrailt.  No,  XXXVL  Charles  Knight, 
The  present  nunfber  makes  us  acquainted  with  Blake*s 
handsome  and  good-humoured  face,  frank  and  bold, 
befitting  a  sailor ;  engraved  by  MoUison  very  nicely, 


though  in  parts  a  little  misty.  The  fueoiVV^tfii, 
the  grtot  French  jurist,  has  a  prevailing  ezpressioo  of 
benign  regret,  such  as  one  might  fancy  in  one  who 
had  studied  the  restrainable,  erring,  and  contentiops 
part  of  our  nature,  but  was  not  unconscious  of  the 
good.  At  the  end  of  his  life  there  is  a  vignette,  le- 
presenting  the  Conciergerie,  from  which  he  liberated 
some  Huguenot  prisoners.  It  is  well  engraved.  An 
excellent  engraving,  by  Holl,  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  figure  of  Mrs  Siddons,  from  Sir  Joshua's  whole 
length,  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  completes  the  set. 

Arboretum  Britannicumf  &c.      By  J.    C.   Loudon. 

No.  V-  Longman  and  Co. 
This  work  preserves  its  high  character ;  it  continues 
te  be  copious, — stuffed  with  much  information,  chro- 
nological, physical,  and  economical, — and  the  en- 
gravings are  still  careful,  and  full  of  ocular  demon- 
strations of  the  details  and  general  effect  of  the 
plants,  such  as  it  were  impossible  to  convey  by  'mere 
written  description.  The  work  most  perfectly  an- 
swers its  intention,  as  a  manual  for  planters;  amateurs 
in  particular  should  not  fail  to  be  possessed  of  it. 


8ELB0T   BNGIRAVXNGS   OF   THB 
PENHY  BKAGAZINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Journal, 

April  30,  1833. 
Sia, — In  the  last  number  of  your  JouaKAi.  you 
speak  of  the  illustrations  to  the  <  Penny  Magazine,' 
which  have  been  lately  published  in  a  separate  form ; 
and  appear  to  be  surprised  that  the  cuts  should  yield 
such  good  impressions  after,  so  much  wear  and  tear 
as  you  suppose  they  have  undergone.  But  perhaps 
you  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  prints,  which 
embellish  the  Magazine,  are  worked,  not  from  the 
wooden  blocks  themselves,  but  from  metal  casts: 
both  letter-press  and  engravings  being  stereotyped. 
Hence  you  will  observe,  that  new  casts  (being  exact 
fac-similes  of  the  unworn  blocks)  can  be  readily  ob- 
tained, whenever  a  fresh  edition  or  reprint  may  be 
required.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Xtlogkaphicus. 


ANOTHBR  VBR8X0N  OF  BIR  ^VSBBB*B 
BPIGRAM    *DB   CRXBPO.' 

Whin  Crispus,  pious  heir  to  half  a  plum. 
Heard  that  his  &ther  to  death's  door  was  come, 

*   His  earnest  looks  a  filial  care  exprest, 
And  anxiously  he  seemed  to  wait  the  rest 
He  waited  long,  but  still  no  tidings  came  :— 
«  Surely  my  dearest  lather  is  to  blame ! 

I   What  not  one  little  word?"  he  cried,  "Oh!  whence 
This  cruel  silence  and  this  sad  suspense  ? 
At  such  a  moment,  what  but  death — hist !  hist ! 
I  pray  no  ground  of  censure  may  exist" 

M.  S.  ' 

TABZ.B    TALK. 

A    SCKFTICAL    UNOERSTANDINO    AND    GOOD-KATUEED 
TEMPERAMENT,   TAKIKO    EXFUGE    IN   TRIFLES. 

Amongst  the  individuals  with  whom  I  was  ac- 
quainted at  Leipsic,  one  of  those  who  have  left  the 
most  distinct  trace  in  my  memory  was  the  governor 
of  the  young  Count  Lindenau.  His  name  was 
Behrisch'  He  might  be  classed  amongst  the  most 
singular  originals.  At  a  very  early  hour  in  the 
morning  he  was  always  to  be  seen  with  his  hair 
dressed  and  powdered,  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  his 
hat  under  his  arm.  He  might  have  passed  for  'a 
Frenchman  of  the  old  school;  particularly  as  he 
spoke  and  wrote  French  with  great  fiiciKty.  He 
wasjperfectly  acquainted  with  modern  language  and 
literature.  To  a  great  share  of  learning,  and  asto- 
nishing apathy,  ha  added  a  decided  talent  and  taste 
for  bufifooneries,  which  he  executed  practically  or 
verbally  with  the  greatest  aeriousness.  He  excelled 
as  a  mimic ;  he  would  imitate  passengers  and  give 
an  opinion  of  their  charaeleffs  from  thek  air>  appear- 
•nce^  gait,  and  deportatat    Hft^wfiQla  ji,  very  fine 


hand,  and  was  font!  ef  copying  manuscripts,  which 
he  did  with  extraordinary  neatness,  adorning  them 
with  pretty  vignettes,  of  which  he  often  invented  the 
subjects.  In  this  manner  he  did  me  the  honour  to 
copy  some  of  my  poetieal  cffVisions.  He  never  neg- 
lected an  opportunity  of  expressing  a  comic  anti- 
pathy to  the  art  of  printing.— £i^  of  Goethe, 

GILPIN,   TUX   AUTHOR   Or   FOREST   SCENERY,   AND     ^ 
MASON   THE    POET. 

Went  with  Mr  H.  of  Sydney,  to  his  rooms,  and 
taw  for  the  first  time,  what  I  have  long  wished  to 
see,  some  of  Gilpin's  original  sketches  in  Indian 
ink; — very  masterly,  and  asserting  a  claim  to  the 
highest  species  of  merit,  by  producing  great  efifects 
with  little  eflfort — H.  speaks  eon  amore  of  GUpin* 
as  a  friend,  a  companion,  a  pastor,  and  in  every  so- 
cial relation,  afflicted  with  an  incurable  complaint* 
but  perfectly  resigned  to  his  fate  ;  and  complacent 
and  even  cheerful  under  it.  It  is  delightful  to  find 
our  admiration  of  the  writer  confirmed,  on  a  nearer 
view,  by  qualities  which  must  secure  our  esteem  fpr 
the  man.  H.  showed  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Mason  to  Gilpin  (with  Gilpin's  comments)  wrttt^ 
on  the  same  day  that  Mason  was  struck  speechless* 
and  within  two  days  of  his  death ;  very  easy,  gay, 
and  spirited : — he  had  no  presentiment  of  his  danger. 
— Z7/ary  of  a  Lover  of  Literature. 

TRUE   WOMANHOOO. 

The  graces  which  characterise  a  really  feminine 
woman  never  decay,  they  only  change  places  by  de- 
grees, as  they  advance  in  life.  This  beauty  of  form 
which  enchants  us;  these  lines  so  delicate;  these  tints 
so  soft  and  lovely ;  in  a  word,  all  the  female  graces 
are  transposed  from  the  body  to  the  mind.  When 
young,  it  is  .by  the  eyes— when  elderly,  by  the  ears 
that  they  captivate  us, — and  we  only  cease  to  look  at 
them  with  pleasure  to  listen  to  them  with  interest, 
with  respect — Preface  to  *  Siffiemimd  Augustus,* — 
[There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this,  and  it  is  deli- 
cately said.  But  women  who  have  been  truly  lovely, 
that  is  to  say,  amiable  as  well  as  handsome,  never 
quite  lose  their  loveliness,  even  in  appearance.  There 
is  a  look  in  the  eye — a  grace  and  sweetness  about  the 
mouth, — retained  of  necessity  by  the  graces  of  the 

mind.] 

CONSOLING  rossieiLmr. 
When  I  see  an  afflicted  and  unhappy  man,  I  say 
to  myself, — There  is,  perhaps,  a  man  whom  the  world 
would  envy  if  they  knew  the  value  of  his  sorrows, 
which  are  possibly  intended  only  to  soften  his  heart* 
and  to  turn  his  aflfections  towards  their  proper  centre. 
-—Cowper,  Letter  &^ 


TO  CORRBSPONDENTS. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  W.  S ,  we  have  to  sa^* 
that  we  respect  the  talent  of  his  friend,  Mr  M.,  but 
fear  the  Readers  would  think  we  gave' them  too 
many  verses  on  the  same  subject '  The  other  lines 
he  speaks  of,'  are  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  volumes 
of  the  <  Examiner ; '  but  we  cannot  say  which,  nor, 
at  present,  refer  to  the  series  to  find  out.  An  answer 
in  .our  next  to  the  remaining  points  in  our  friends 
letter. 

All  errors  which  our  Readers  are  good  enough  to 
notice  in  our  Supplements,  will  be  carefully  corrected 
at  the  close  of  the  subject  at  present  handled  in  them. 

The  flowery  and  four  times  welcome  communica* 
tion  from  Croydon,  will  find,  in  the  course  of  a  week, 
or  two,  that  we  are  duly  sensible  of  iu  kindness. 

We  have  written  to  Mr  J.  D.  of  Wellington,  So  - 
merset,  according  to  the  direction  sent  us ;  but  b*  U 
agent  has  left  the  place.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mr  .q- 
tion  here  perhaps,  that  the  answer  respecting  bis 
manuscript  was  what  he  did  us  the  honour  of  wish- 
ing it  to  be. 

We  are  compelled  to  postpone  several  et'  .ler  no- 
tices till  next  week. 


LoRbON  :   Publiahed  by  H.  Hoopir,  PaU  If  ^  i^^    ^^ 
iSppUed  t6  Ooimtry  Agents  by  C.  Kxia  bt.  ^  Ludgste^et. 
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CBAT   IKTITH  TaB   MAOAZIHBS. 

WOmDSWORTU*S   SONNETS. 

**  It  is  allowtd  on  all  hands,  now,  that  there  are  no 
sonnets  in  any  language  oomparable  with  Words- 
worth's. £yen  Mtlton  must  jield  the  palm.  Ho 
has  written  but  abou^  a  dosen  or  so^  Wordsworth 
some  hundreds — and  though  nothing  can  surpass 
^  the  inspired  grandeur  of  that  on  the  Piedmontese 
Massacre,  the  tenderness  of  those  on  his  Blindness 
and  on  his  Deceased  Wife,  the  grave  dignity  of  that 
to  a  Young  Lady,  or  the  cheerful  and  attic  grace  of 
those  to  Lawrence  and  Cyriae  Skinner,'  as  is  finely 
said  by  the  writer  of  an  article  in  the  *  Edinburgh 
Review '  on  Gtassford's  *  Lyrical  Translations,*  yet 
many  of  Wordsworth's  equal  even  these— and  the 
4ong  and  splendid  array  of  his  sonnets — deploying 
before  us  in  series  after  series — astonishes  us  by  the 
proof  it  affords  of  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  his 
imaginative  genius  and  his  moral  wisdom.  One 
series  on  the  river  Duddon — two  series  dedicated  to 
I«ibcrty — three  series  on  our  Ecclesiastical  History 
—misoeUaneous  sonnets  in  multitudes — and  those  last 
poured  forth  as  dear,  and  bright,  and  strong,  as  the 
.  first  that  issued  from  the  sacred  spring !  "—^iiacl- 
wootTs  Magaxime. 

Most  true  is  this.  Wordsworth*s  untired  ezuber« 
ance  is  indeed  astonishing ;  though  it  becomes  a  little 
less  so,  when  we  consider  that  his  genius  has  been 
Ibrtunate  in  a  long  '^life  of  leisure^  his  opinions  not 
having  rendered  it  necessary  to  him  to  fight  with 
difiiculties,  and  daily  cares,  and  hostile  aaoendanoics, 
as  Milton's  did, 

«  Expos'd  to  daily  fraud,  contempt,  and  wrong. 
With  darkness  and  with  dangers  compass'd  round.** 

Li  that  condition  sate  the  great  blind  epic  poet; 
and  after  having  performed  an  active  as  well  as  con- 
templative part  for  his  earthly  sojourn,  still  combined 
action  with  contemplation  in  a  mighty  narrative,  and 
built  the  adamantine  gates  of  another  world.  In  no 
invidious  regard  for  one  great  poet  against  another  do 
we  say  it ;  but  in  justiee  to  fiune  itself,  and  in  the 
sinoerest  reverence  of  admiration  for  both.  With 
the  exception  of  Shakspcare  (who  included  every- 
'body),  Wordsworth  has  proved  him;df  the  greatest 
•contempIative**poet'this  country  has  produced.  Hn 
fiicility  is  wonderful.  He  never  wants  the  fittest 
words  for  the  finest  thoughts.  He  can  express,  at 
will,  those  innumerable  shades  of  feeling  which  most 
other  writers,  not  unworthy  too,  in  their  degree,  of 
the  name  of  poets,  either  dismiss  at  once  as  inexpres- 
wblcy  or  find  so  difficult  of  embodiment,  as  to  be 
content  with  shaping  them  forth  but  seldom,  and  re- 
posing from  their  labours.  And  rhyme,  instead  of 
a  hindrance,  appears  to  be  a  positive  help.  It 
serves  to  concentrate  his  thoughts,  and  make 
them  closer  and  more  precious.  Milton  did  not 
pour  forth  sonnets  in  this  manner,  —  poems  in 
bundreds  of  little  channels,— all  solid  and  fluent 
gold.  No ;  but  he  was  venting  himself,  in- 
stead, in  <  Paradise  Lost.*  *  Paradise  Lost,'  if  the 
the  two  poets  are  to  be  compared,  is  the  set-off 
against  Wordworth's  achievement  in  sonnet-writing. 
There  is  the  <  Excursion,'  to  be  sure ;  but  the  <  Ex- 
ctursion '  is  made  up  of  the  same  pvrdy  eontemplative 
natter.  It  is  a  loog-drawn  song  of  the  nightingale ; 
m  the  sonnets  ave  ha  brtefrr  warbles.  There  ii  no 
eagle-flight  in  the  <  Excursion  ;*  no  sustainment  of  a 
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mighty  action ;  no  enormous  hero,  bearing  on  his 
win|s  the  weight  of  a  lost  eternity,  and  holding  on, 
nevertheless,  undismayed,  —  firm-visaged  through 
laltering  chaos, — ^the  combatant  of  all  chance  and  all 
power, — a  vision  that,  if  he  could  be  seen  now,  would 
be  seen  in  the  sky  like  a  comet,,  remaining,  though 
speeding, — ^vbible  ibr  long  nights,  though  rapidly 
voyaging, — a  sight  for  a  universe, — an  actor  on  the 
stage  of  infinity.  There  is  no  such  robust  and 
majestic  work  as  this  in  Wordsworth.  Compared 
with  Milton  he  is  but  as  a  dreamer  on  the  grass, 
though  a  divine  one,  and  worthy  to  be  compared  as  a 
younger,  a  more  fluent-speeched,  but  less  potent 
brother,  whose  business  it  is  to  talk  and  think,  and 
gather  together  his  flocks  of  sonneu  like  sheep, 
(beauteous  as  clouds  in  heaven)  while  the  other  is 
abroad,  more  actively  moving  the  world,  with  con- 
templations that  take  the  shape  of  events.  There  are 
many  points  of  resemblance  between  Wordsworth  and 
Milton.  They  are  both  serious  men ;  both  in  earnest ; 
both  maintainers  of  the  dignity  of  poetry  in  life  and 
doctrine ;  and  both  are  liable  to  some  objections  on 
the  score  of  sectarianism,  and  narrow  theological 
views.  But  Milton  widened  these  as  he  grew  old ; 
and  Wordsworth,  assisted  by  the  advancing  light  of 
the  times  (for  the  greatest  minds  are  seldom  as  great 
as  the  whole  instinctive  mind  of  society),  cannot 
help  conceding  or  qualifying  certain  views  of  his 
own,  though  timidly,  and  with  finur  of  a  certain  few, 
such  as  Milton  never '  feared.  Milton,  however, 
was  never  weak  in  his  creed,  whatever  it  was ;  he 
forced  it  into  width  enough  to  embrace  all  place 
and  time,  future  as  well  as  present.  Words- 
worth  would  fain  dwindle  down  the  possibilities  of 
heaven  and  earth  within  the  views  of  a  Church- 
of-£ogland  establishment.  And  he  is  almost 
intirely  a  retrospective  poet.  The  vast  future 
frightens  him,  and  he  would  fain  believe  that  it  is  to 
exist  only  in  a  past  shape,  and  that  shape  something 
very  like  one  of  the  smallest  of  |the  present,  with  a 
vestry  for  the  golden  church  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
and  beadles  for  the  ^  limitary  cherubs."  Now,  we  hope 
and  believe,  that  the  very  best  of  the  past  will  merge 
into  the  future^— how  long  before  it  be  superseded 
by  a  still  better,  we  cannot  say.  And  we  own  that 
we  |can  conceive  of  nothing  better  than  some  things 
which  already  exist,  in  venerable  as  well  as  lovely 
shapes.  But.  how  shall  we  pretend  to  limit  the  vast 
flood  of  'coming  events,  or  have  such  little  fiiith  in 
nature,  providence,  and  the  enlightened  co-opera- 
tion of  humanity,  as  to  suppose  that  it  will  not 
adjust  itself  in  the  noblest  and  best  manner? 
In  this  respect,  and  in  some  others,  Mr  Words- 
worth's poetry  wants  universality.  He  calls  upon 
us  to  sympathise  with  his  churches  and  his  coun- 
try flowers,  and  hu  blisses  of  solitude ;  and  he  calls 
well ;  but  he  wants  one  of  the  best  parts  of  per- 
suasion ;  he  1%  not  reciprocal ;  he  does  not  sufll- 
ciently  sympathise  with  our  towns,  and  our  blisses 
of  society,  and  our  refi>rmations  of  churches  (the 
consequences,  after  all,  of  his  own.  "\What  would  he 
not  have  said,  by  the  by,  in  behalf  of  Popery,  had  he 
lived  before  a  Reformation  !)  And  it  may  be  said 
of  him,  as  Johnson  said  of  Milton's  <  Allegro'  and 
<Pensieroso,*  that  "no  mirth  indeed  can  be  found  in 
his  melancholy,"  but  it  is  to  be  feared  there  is  always 
"some  melancholy  in  hb  mirth.**  His  muse  in- 
vites us  to  the  treasures  of  his  retirement  in  beauti- 
ful, noble,  and  inexhaustible  hioguage;  but  she  does 


it,  after  all,  rather  like  a  teacher  than  a  persuader, 
and  feils  in  impressing  upon  us  the  last  and  best 
argument,  that  she  herself  is  happy.  Happy  she 
must  be,  it  is  true^  in  many  senses ;  for  she  is  happy 
in  the  sense  of  power,  happy  in  the  sense  of  a  good 
intention,  happy  in  fame,  in  words,  in  the  oon- 
seiousness  of  immortal  poetry;  yet  there  she  is, 
after  all,  not  quite  persuasive, — more  rich  in  the 
means  than  the  ends, — with  something'of  a  puritan 
austerity  upon  herr— more  sUtely  than  satisfectory,— 
wanting  in  animal  spirits,  in  perfect  and  hearty  sym« 
pathy  with  our  pleasures,  and  her  own.  A  vaporous 
mekincholy  hangs  over  his  most  beautiful  landscapes. 
He  seems  always  girding  himself  up  for  his  pil- 
grimage of  joy,  rather  than  enjoying  it ;  and  his 
announcements  are  in  a  tone  too  exemplary  and  didac- 
tic;  we  admire  him ;  we  venerate  him ;  we  would 
fain  agree  with  him ;  but  we  feel  something  wanting 
on  his  own  part  towards  the  largeness  and  healthiness 
of  our  own  united  experiences ;  and  we  resent,  for 
his  sake  as  well  as  ours,  that  he  should  insist  upon 
squaring  all  which  is  to  come,  in  the  interminable 
future,  with  the  visions  that  boimd  a  college-cap. 
We  feel  that  it  will  hurt  the  effect  of  his  genius  with 
posterity,  and  make  the  most  admiring  of  his  readers 
in  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  lament  over  his 
narrowness.  In  short,  his  poetry  is  the  sunset  to  the 
English  church, — beautiful  as  the  real  sunset  <*  with 
evening  beam,"  gorgeous,  mehmcholy,  retrospective, 
giving  a  new  and  divine  light  to  the  lowliest  flowers, 
and  setting  the  pinnacles  of  the  churches  golden  in 
the  heavens.  Tet  nothing  but  a  sunset  and  a  retro- 
spection it  is.  A  new  and  great  day  is  coming,—. 
diviner  still,  we  believe, — larger,  more  universal, 
vore  equable,  showing  (manifestly)  the  heavens  more 
just,  and  making  mankind  more  truly  religious,  be- 
cause more  cheerful  and  gratefuL 

The  Editor  of  *  Bhuskwood'  justly  prides  himsdf 
on  having  appreciated  this  noble  poet  from  the  first; 
but  it  is  a  pity,  we  think,  that  he  looks  back  m  anger 
upon  those  whose  literary  educations  were  less  fortu- 
nate ; — who  had  been  brought  up  in  schoob  of  a  dif- 
ferent taste ;  and  who  showed*  efter  all,  a  natural 
strength  of  taste  singularly  honourable  to  them,  in 
being  able  to  appreciate  real  poetry  at  last,  even  in 
quarters  to  which  the  editor  himself,  we  believe,  haa 
never  yet  done  justice,  though  no  man  could  do  it 
better.  For  Wilson's  prose  (and  we  could  not  ex- 
press our  admiration  of  it  more  highly)  might  stretch 
forth  its  thick  and  rich  territory  by  the  side  of  Keats's 
poetry,  like  a  land  of  congenial  exuberance, — a  forest 
tempest^tost  indeed,  compared  with  those  still  vallies 
and  enchanted  gardens,  but  set  in  the  same  identical 
region  of  the  remote,  the  luxuriant,  the  mythological. 
— governed  by  a  more  wilful  and  scornful  spirit,  but 
such  as  hates  only  from  an  inverted  principle  of  the 
loving,  impatient  of  want  of  sympathy,  and  incapa* 
ble,  in  the  last  resort,  of  denying  the  beautiful  where- 
soever existing,  because  thereby  it  would  deny  the 
divine  part  of  itself.  Why  should  Christopher  North 
revert  to  the  errors  of  his  critical  brethren^in  past 
tiroes,  seeing  that  they  are  all  now  agreed,  and  that 
every  one  of  them  perhaps  has  soooething  to  forgive 
himself  in  hb  old  judgments  (ourselves  assuredly  not 
excepted, — if  we  may  be  allowed  to  name  ourselves 
among  them)  ?  Men  got  angry  from  political  di£. 
ferences,^and  were  not  in  attemper  to  give  dispassion- 
ate poetical  judgments.  And  yet  Wordsworth  had 
some  of  hb  greatest  praises  from  hb  severest  politi* 
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cal  opponents  (Hailitt,  for  instance) ;  and  out  of  the 
fonner  Scotch  school  of  criticiiin,  wtilc^  was  a 
French  one,  or  that  of  Pope  an^  Boikau,  cane  the 
first  hearty  acknowledgment  of  t\it  Hnerits  of  Keats,  * 
for  whom  we  were  delighted  tlie  other  day  to  find 
that  an  enthusiastic  admiration  is  reuined  by  the 
chief  of  that  sMbl  (Jeffrey),  ^jrhon  aatu^  taile  haa 
long  bad  the  «sire  ho#ovr  of  trIurophinK  over  bit 
edud&tion«l  oni^  and  jlrho  ought,  we  thin^,  no#  that 
he  is  mJ^td  of  6etaion«  to  fottow,  at  bis  leisure  no- 
ments,  the  example  set  him  by  the  most  aceoropb'shed 
of  all  national  benches  of  judicature,  and  give  us  a 
book  that  should  beat,  nevertheless,  all  the  Kameses 
and  Woodbouselees  before  him ;  as  it  assuredly  would. 

KABCLAIS. 

^Hm  chronicler  of  GargantuA  possessed,  doubt- 
less, a  very  extensive,  though  perplexed  and  iU-as- 
sorted,  stock  of  learnin^r,  and  this  unworthy  member 
of  the  Franciscan  order  was  endowed  with  a  keen 
perception  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  age  ;  but  he 
appears  not  to  respect  himself,  and  bis  reader  can 
haire  no  sort  of  personal  esteem  for  an  author  of  his 
description.  So  much  profane  and  ribbald  merri- 
ment, winch  would  be  scandalous  in  a  layman,  be- 
comes Insufferable  in  an  ecclesiastic;  'and  though 
oeeasionally  some  amusement  may  be  found  amid  the 
«ffuaioas  of  his  exuberant  imagination,  and  the  auda- 
eious  oddity  of  his  conceits,  disgust  and  loathing 
quickly  supervene  at  the  constant  obtrusion  of  cyni- 
cism and  indecency." — Fhtm  an.  article,  intWed  *  The 
•  Dofe  of  ErasmuM*  in  '  Frtuer^s  Magtizime,* 

"We  remember,  when  first  we  took  up  Rabelais, 
(in  the  admirable  translation  of  Urquhart  and  others) 
we  thought,  on  reading  the  exordium,  that  we  Iiad 
fomid  a  man  to  be  delighted  with  and  laugh  with, 
for  ever.  We  bad  no  sooner  read  a  little  way, — no 
Ibrtber  than  the  second  chapter,  we  think, — when 
borrible  disgust  seized  us,  and  wc  felt  inclined  to 
tiirow  the  book  a  mile  off.  Divers  philosophical 
eogttations  on  times  and  manners,  &c.  enabled  us  to 
resume  the  volume ;  and  now  and  then,  amidst  a  heap 
of  unintelligible  stuff  (doubtless,  however,  with  a 
meaning  in  it  for  his  contemporaries,  if  only  as  a 
blind  [of  buffoonery),  our  transport  at  his  wit  and 
satire  was"  renewed.  His  court  of  law,  with  the  in- 
tentional jargon  on  all  sides,  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Ftaurge,  Gargantua,  &c  are  immortal  names  for 
some  of  the  weaknesses  ef  men  and  their  customs. 
His  eating  and  drinking  are  prodigious, — as  good  as 
if  Hunger  and  Thirst  personified  sate  down  to  a  feast 
of  revelry,  with  Wit  for  their  host.  And  his  lisu ! 
bis  'very  vocabularies !  He  goes  on,  giving  item 
after  item,  till  the  very  continuity  of  the  joke  makes 
us  believe  there  must  be  something  wonderful  in  it, 
and  the  laughter  runs  over  with  the  full  measure. 
But  we  spoke  of  him  in  this  place,  chiefly  to  express 
our  pleasure  at  the  above  criticism  upon  him  in 
*  Fraser,'  and  to  take  the  opportunity  of  thanking 
the  Editor  of  that  Magazine  for  the  very  kind  men- 
tion he  has  made  of  us,  in  a  note  to  the  article  from 
which  it  is  taken.  We  have  not  forgotten  a  former 
kindness  (when  a  book  of  ours  was  noticed  some 
years  ago) ;  and  had  we  seen  it  at  the  time,  should 
have  been  impelled  to  make  a  like  acknowledgment. 
Bat  circumstances  led  us  to  fancy,  that  the  editor 
and  his  fellow- writers,  who  pour  forth  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  quips  and  cranks  and  merry  scholarship, 
like  some  jovial  brotherhood  on  the  banks  o{  the 
Rhine,  really  had  no  serious  regard  for  anything, 
nor  were  at  all  disposed  to  criticise  such  men  as 
Babelais  in  the  style  of  the  above  paragraph.  We 
•beg  pardon  for  our  error,  and  are  proud  to  have 
moved  a  grave  corner  in  the  hearts  of  men  of  ao 
'much  Twit  and  learning.  That  they  should  have 
thought  of  ourselves,  or  of  anything  we  have  written, 
in  conjunction  with  the  remembrance  of  such  a  roan 
as  Evasmus,  does  not  beget  in  us  any  presumptuous 
mMlooiffidence^  or  lessen  our  sense  of  distance  from 
tlMt  vaaerable  name.  We  know  how  a  kind  fieeling 
it  apt  to  overflow  in  its  words,  and  certainly  do  not 
^f^^mm  it  the  lest  *on  that  account,  nor  ourselves  the 
BMr«»  axeept  as  ineiters  to  that  kindness  (for  which 
w  wn  take  full  credit).  We  differ  extremely  with 
<  Prmer'  i«  eome  of  its  judgments  of  our  eontem- 
e;  but  those  arc  part  of  a  politicalwarfare,  in 


which,  in  our  time,  we  have  had  our  fuU  share  both  of 
the  **giv«  and  take  i*  and  far  be  it  from  us,  therefore, 
on  «verj  account,  to  quarrel  with  anybody  dur« 
-ing  a  struggle,  for  heats  and  prejudices,  as  long 
as  they  entertain  a  serious  regard  for  anything, 
or  for  anybody  else.  This  is  our  only  ^pulation 
with  anj^ne,  Ht  the  sake  of  being  able  to  keep  up 
the  eoromon  feelings  of  humanity  with  him :  and  we 
shdttid  not  stipulate  even  this,  if  we  thought  that  be 
m  society  could  be  happy  without  it,  or  fiiir  play 
exist  between  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  alL  Is  it 
vanity  is  the  shape  of  modesty  that  induces  ut  to  say 
this  ?  or  a  poor  wretched  ostenUtion  of  any  sort  ? 
Oh  no,  no.  It  ia  suffering  and  its  experiences; 
— it  is  that  which  has  made  us  think  at  all, 
and  which  has  Icfl  us  our  power  to  enjoy  whatsoever 
happiness  is  within  our  reach,  purely,  and  for  no 
other  reason  upon  eartli  but  because  we  have  good  in- 
tentions and  wish  everybody  well.  If  adversity  could 
benefit  everybody  else,  in  this  respect,  as  it  has  bene- 
fited us,  we  could  wish  that  all  mankind  were  sorrow- 
ful half  their  lives,  that  they  might  be  happy  for  the 
other  half.  But  the  mystery  of  trouble  is  not  to  be 
settled  in  this  manner ;  and  many  have  all  their  sor- 
rows heaviest  as  they  grow  old.  Thank  God,  evil  is 
not  to  be  compared  in  general  amount  with  good  ; 
nor  does  it  seem  that  so  much  of  it  need  be  necessary, 
as  the  world  grows  wiser,  yhe  meoMt  of  good  are 
infinite.  Good  heavens  !  what  heaps  lie  about  us,  of 
which  we  take  little  or  no  heed;  and  yet  we  cannot 
think  that  they  are  everlastingly  to  be  wasted. — But 
we  shall  be  travelling  out  of  the  record.  Many 
thanks  to  «*  Oliver  Yorke,"  and  to  all  such  as  have 
any  faith  in  anything  good,  particuUu>ly  to  the  lovers 
of  books  and  their  humanities ;  and  may  the  wine  of 
their  good- will  make  them  as  happy,  as  their  attic 
salt  makes  them  pleasant  and  famous. 

Bians    AND   CAGXt. 

**  Cage  Birde ;  Huir  Natural  Hietory,  Management, 
Hnbiie,  Food,  Diseaeee,  Dreatment,  Breeding,  and 
ike  Meihode  of  eatddng  them.    By  J.  Bechstein,  M.  D. 

"  Dr  Bechstein  loves  birds  as  a  Turk  loves  women  ; 
and  shows  hit  affection  by  the  accommodations  of  his 
seraglia  He  is  very  severe  upon  anuteurs  who 
allow  their  birds  to  beoome  diseased  from  the  dirti- 
ness of  their  cages.  *  We  love  birds  they  say.* 
*  No,'  I  reply ;  *  you  love  yourselves,  not  them,  if 
you  neglect  to  keep  them  clean.'  O !  Doctor,  Doc- 
tor!  €f«  te  fabvia  narratwr.  If  you  do  not  love  gouT" 
self  much  better  than  the  birde,  why  all  this  eatdking 
and  caging  9  Why  that  precious  cemark  that,  al- 
though all  bhrds  are  less  at  ease  in  a  cage  than  in  a 
room,  yet  that  some  'never  sing  unless  confined 
within , narrow  limits,  being  obliged,  as  it  would 
appear,  to  eolace  thenuelves  for  the  want  of  liberty  with 
their  eong,*  We  could  find  in  our  hearts  to  cage  the 
Doctor,  that  be  might  so&ice  himeelf  for  hie  want  of 
liberty  by  writing-  booke  for  our  amueemaU,  *  Those 
that  are  confined,  tliat  we  may  the  better  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  their  song,  should  have  a  cage  proportioned 
to  their  natural  vivacity :  a  hu-k,  for  example,  re- 
quires a  larger  cage  than  a  chafllnch.'  We  ehonld 
think  to.  What  eized  cage  would  be  proportioned  to 
tke  autkor'e  natural  vivacity  9  « In  the  account  of  each 
bird  I  shall  point  out  what  shaped  cage  I  have  found 
most]  suiuble.'  So  be  does,  but  it  does  not  accord 
with  our  experience.  For  most  kinds,  the  best 
shaped  cage  is  one  open  at  the  sides,  except  a  few 
tree  tops,  a  flat  or  undulating  green  bottom,  a  blue 
curved  roof,  or  darker  coloured  with  bright  spangles 
for  nightingales,  which  may  be  changed  fijr  a  large 
spirit  lamp  for  larks.  The  bune  cage  does  for  both 
epeeies,  or  any  others.  There  is  nothing  like  it,  and 
it  may  be  had,  gratis,  of  the  maker.  Although 
uitable  to  get  over  the  primary  abomfhatioo  of  bird- 
fancying,  we  eannot  but  be  interested  in  the  many 
curious  deuils  />f  this  book ;  and  while  we  would 
have  no  more  catching,  we  must  say  that  great  ad- 
vantage would  accrue  to  all  which  are  already  caught, 
from  Dr  Bechstein's  directions  about  food  and  ge- 
neral treatment.**— A/oaM/y  lUpoeitory. 

This  ia  a  capital  bit  of  review,  and  ['*  tuniiog  of 
the  tables."  In  nothing  u  the.  effeet  of  educatiout 
fi^r  good  or  evil,  more  remarkably  showiHthan  in  thf 


power  which  it  gives  to  minds  otherwise  benevolent 
and  reflecting,  to  stop  short  of  conclueiona  obviout  to 
other  people.  The  most  startling  thing  we  ovor 
heard  said  in  defence  of  keeping  a  bird  in  a  cage, 
was  by  an  acquaintance  of  out|i  in  a  nsorbid  stale  of 
sufl^gjring^^  very  good,  ai|d  kiaa,  and  tfaioking  nun, 
bul  exasperated  l^  diaeaaad  bloftd.  '*  God  keeps  me 
in  a  cage,**  said  be ;  **  why  shouldn't  I  koqp  a  bird ?** 
The  answer,  however,  was  clear  enough.  God  knows 
well  what  he  does ;  he  is  sure  of  the  end,  and  there- 
fore justifies  the  means.  But  he  has  not  furnished 
men  with  a  like  certainty.  If  we  took  upon  our- 
selves to  act  on  that  principle,  what  would  be  dw 
end  of  it?  and  what  our  evils  meanwhile  ?  Our  prfj 
sure  refuge  would  be  want  ef  fieeling ;  and  then,  at 
best,  what  becomes  of  our  pleasures?  The  only  real 
puzde  in  these  questions  between  man  and  the  infe- 
rior creation  is,  how  far  will  tbey  add  to,  or  only 
vary,  the  stock  of  pain,  by  thinking  too  much  of  it, 
and  transferring  the  suflfering  from  physical  to 
morad?  But  then  comes  Duty  to  cut  the  lotoC'; 
and  Duty  says, — If  there  is  to  be  pain  at  all,  let  me 
endure  it  and  ennoble  it:  I  mu$t  enteitaln'ptte 
question ;  Knowledge  and  I  muMt  become  oognixant 
of  it ; — if  it  must  end  in  pain  somehow,  let  the  pain 
have  the  pleasure  of  exaltation,  and  kindness,  ami 
majestic  necessity.  Furthermore,  let  us  take  care  of 
health,  and  all  paint  may  be  weU  borne. 


0RUS0H-TARI>8    AMD    THBXR 
8TORXB8. 

[FaoM  '  Legends  and  Scenes  of  the  North  of  SeoC^ 
land  and  Traditional  Hialory  of  Cromarty,  by  Hngfa 
Miller;*— a  highly  anmsing  and  interesting  book, 
written  by  a  remarkable  man,  who  will  in&llibly  be 
well  known.  We  have  selected  our  fitst  extract  of 
it,  not  only  on  account  of  the  merits  of  the  pamago, 
and  the  sample  it  affords  of  the  style,  variety,  and 
entertainment  of  the  work,  but  because  it  fumi^ee 
us  with  some  account  of  the  author.  He  ia  <  Old 
Mortality*  come  to  life  again  in  a  younger  and 
nobler  shape;  but  his  own  pages  will  rescue  the 
designation  from  iu  applicability.  Mr  MiUai^  it 
seems,  is,  or  lias  been,  a  common  atone-mason,  md 
itinerant  architeet  of  tombs;  and  <from  cogitation 
in  those  shades  *  he  has  issued  forth  a  writer,  of  pre- 
tentions that  would  have  been  little  expected  from 
such  a  banning,  though  (singularly  enough — un- 
less it  ia  an  Irishism  to  say  ao)  not  without  its  spedal 
precedent  in  this  renuurkable  age;  for  Mr  Allan 
Cunningham  was  of  the  same  trade.  But  Mr  Mil- 
ler, besides  a  poetical  imagination,  though  not  yat 
exhibited  in  verse,  luw  great  depth  of  reflection ;  and 
his  style  is  ao  efaoiee,  pregnant,  and  exoeedingiy  Hke 
an  educated  one,  that  if  itself  betrays  it  in  any  respect 
to  be  otherwise,  it  b  by  that  very  excess ;  as  Theo- 
phrastus  was  known  not  to  have  been  l>om  in  Attic% 
by  his  too  Attic  nicety.  We  difiOHr  with  one  or  two 
of  the  author*k  moral  and  theological  condudons,  but 
with  great  respect  for  his  right  of  judgment  and  his 
general  liberality.  We  have  read  the  volume  through 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  as  the  Reader  will  aee  by 
various  extracts  that  we  propoae  to  make  ttom  H, 
and  we  earnestly  exhort  Mr  Miller  to  set  about  ma- 
king the  second  volume,  of  which  he  gives  us  hopes ; 
for  we  are  sure  the  public  will  call  for  it.] 

Wxax  I  to  see  a  person  determiaod  on  beeomiiig  o 
hermit,  through  a  disgust  of  that  tame  aspeot  of 
manners  and  low  tone  of  fooling  which  seem  the  clia* 
raeteristios  of  what  ia  termed  eivDiaed  aoebty,  I  woidd 
adviao  him,  ipstoad  of  retiring  intoa  daort,  to  take  up 
bis  plaoe  of  restdenoe  in  a  ooomry  eburcb-yard* 
Mere  solitude  eannot  aurely  eeparate  ooo*k  tlmughta 
firom  ona*a  eaperienoe  ;  on  the  oootrary,  it  will  oriy 
lead ooo  to  think  thomoroofits  for  the  lesaanma 
to  to  iPgPgo  him  ii^the  pawat,  tbo  wun  wifl  Im 
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]i«»itt  tlM  pat.  '  Aftd,  bm^des,  from  Che  very  const!- 
tHiiffi  ofoor  BBturt*  what  we  have  teen  and  fett  on  anj 
cmman,  wiUiw  TflaMmbercd  all  tha  more  vWidlj  if 
ti*  a^fat'  waa  batefttl  or  unpleasant  to  as,  and  tbe 
one  of  pain.      What  has  annoyed  and  dis- 
ns  in  the  oity  wiU  Imnnt  us  in  the  desert. 
BM  tkoagh  it  be  thus  impossible  tor  us  to  shut  our 
ejF<a*p  tbe  society  of  meui  it  is  quite  in  our  power, 
by  ehaliging  our  place  of  obserration,  to  view  tbe 
diiiisas  of  this  society  in  a  different  phasb ;  and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  their  aspect   appears   nowhere 
usws  interesting  than  when  Tiewed  from  a  country 
^orab-yaid.     The  iield  of  grares  b  a  place  quite 
beyond  tbe  precincts  of  the  monotonous  every-day 
i;  its  more  interesting  risitors  do  not  seem  the 
» of  common  every-day  life.     Grief,  like  love, 
]#  •  credulous  passion ;  its  thoughts  and  language 
m»  tbe  thougbta  and  language  of  poetry ;  its  sad- 
dest realities  glow  with  the  hues  of  romance ;  it  lives 
in  a  world  of  its  own,  peopled  with  hopes  and  fears 
which  have  become  spiritual  existences ;  and,  while 
it  imparts  tbe  splendours  of  Elysium  to  the  scenes 
of  tike  past,  and  the  gloom  of  Tartarus  to  those  of 
tha  fature,  it  thinks,  amid  its  tears,  of  a  fiur  different 
tmUu%  which  has  become  tbe  present  to  those  whom 
it  mourns,  and  in  which  the  enjoyments  of  the  past 
are  more  than  doubled.     What  wonder  then  that  the 
nK»«  interesting  visitors  of  the  church-yard  should 
aeem  a  different  class  of  beings  from  the  people  of 
oommon  life.     Instead  of  bearing  them  inquire  in 
the  manner  of  the  modem  Sadducee,  whether  there 
be  angel  or  spirit,  we  see,  that  not  only  do  they 
befieve  in  the  separate  existence  of  die  soul,  but  also, 
ib  many  Instances,  in  what  is  told  of  its  occasional 
"Visits  from  tbe  world  of  the  departed  to  the  world  of 
aaen.     Instead  of  being  compelled  to  hate  them  fbr 
their  apathy  and  indifference,  we  find  that  they  are  sus- 
ceptible of  grief,  and  have  been  softened  by  bereave- 
ment into  tenderness  and  sympathy*; — by  the  sad- 
nesB  of  the  countenance,  says 'Solomon,  the  heart  is 
made  better.     Instead  of  having  to'deplore  their  low 
aeom  of  religion,  we  perceive  that  their  only  hope 
and'  solace  is  in  accordance  to  its  sanction.     iVhat  is 
alill  better,  we  (hid  a  reciprocity  of  feeling  awakened 
in  ourselves.     Without  having  recourse  to  the  pban- 
i  of  poetry,  we  are^Cransported  to  the  regions  of 
i ;  without  imagining  anything  higher  of  our 
brethren   of  mankind  than  is  really  to  be  found 
among  them,  our  better  sympathies  are  awakened  in 
their  behalf;  without  abstracting  ourselves  from  the 
Influence  of  example  we  are  incited  to  the  practice 
of  virtue. 

There  Is  no  personage  of  reallife  who  can  be  more 
properly  regarded  as  a  hermit  of  the  church-yard  than 
tbe  itinerant  sculptor,  who  wandei^  fh>m  one  country 
bnrying.ground  to  another,  recording  on  his  tablets 
of  stone  tbe  tears  of  the  living,  and  the  worth  of  the 
dead.  If  possessetl  of  a  common  portion  of  feeling 
and  imagination,  he  cannot  fiiil  of  deeming  Iiis  pro- 
fusion a  school  of  benevolence  and  pbetry.  For  my 
own  part,  1  have  seldom  thrown  aside  the  hammer 
and  trowel  of  the  stone  mason,  for  the  chisel  of  the 
itinenint  sculptor,  without  receiving  some  fresh  con- 
filrmatlon  of  the  opinion.  How  often  have  I  suf- 
ftretf  my  mallet  to  rest  on  the  unfinished  epiupb, 
-when  listening  to  some  friend  of  the  buried  expa- 
tiatbiig  with  all  the  eloquence  of  grief  on  the  myste- 
rioos  warning,  and  the  sad  death-bed,  on  the  worth 
that  had  departed,  and  the  sorrow  that  remained 
fa^Snd !  How  often,  forgetting  that  I  was  merely 
an  aoditor,'  have  I  so  identified  myself  with  the 
mourner,  as  to  f^l  my  heart  swell,  and  my  eyes 
becoming  moist  t  Even  the  very  aspect  of  a  solitary 
cburch-yard  seems  conducive  to  habits  of  thought 
and  feeling.  /  have  riun  from  my  employment  to 
mark  the  thaddw  cftombetone  andburiai  momiutcreejnng 
ei^er  the  eward  at  my  ftxt,  and  have  hem  rendered  eerioue 
hy  ffte  refleetUm,  thai  at  thote  gnomone  of  the  dead" 
mmHM  ont  no  Une  of  hoitrt,  though  the  hours  paued  at 
tki  ehadbwt  moeiti,  so,  fa  that  eternity  in  whidk  even 
ate  d^ad  exitt,  there  it  a  nameieet  tide  of  continuity, 
Wfti  no  divition  of  time.  I  have  become  sad,'Vhen 
ftiMng  on  the  greta  mounds  around  me,  I  hare 
legaided  tbero  as  waves  of  Mumph  which  tiibe  and' 
^Mlr  hid  roHed  orer  the  wreck  of  man;' and  the 


fleeliog  has  been  deepened,  when  looking  down  with 
the  eye  of  imagiaation  througb  this  rooticmless  sea  of 
graves,  I  have  marked  tbe  sad  remains  of  both  the 
long  departed,  and  the  recent  dead,  thiclcly  strewed 
over  the  bottom. — I  have  grieved  above  the  half 
soiled  shroud  of  her  fbr  whom  the  tears  of  bereave, 
ment  bad  not  yet  been  dried  up»  and  sighed  over  tbe 
mouldering  bones  of  him  whose  very  name  had  long 
since  perished  from  the  earth. 

Not  long  ago  I  wrought  for  about  a  week  in  the 
burying  ground  of  Kirk  Michael,  a  ruinous  chapel 
in  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Resolis,  and 
distant  about  six  miles  from  the  towa  of  Cromarty. 
It  is  a  pleasant  solitary  spot,  lying  on  the  sweep  of  a 
gentle  declivity.  The  sea  flows  to  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  lower  wall,  but  the  beach  is  so  level,  and  so 
little  exposed  to  the  winds,  that  even  in  the  time  of 
tempest  there  is  beard  within  its  preeineta  only  a 
faint  rippling  murmor,'aearcely  loud  enough  to 
awaken  the  ecbees  of  tbe  ruin.  Ocean  teemt  to  muf^ 
fie  hit  wavet  in  approachiny  title  fidd  of  the  dead,  A 
row  of  ebns  springs  out  of  tbe  fence,  and  half  encir- 
cles the  building  in  the  centre.  Standing  beside  the 
mouldering  walls  of  the  latter,  the  foreground  of  the 
scene  appears  thickly  sprinkled  over  with  graves  and 
tablets ;  and  we  see  tbe  green  moss  creeping  round 
the  rude  sculptures  of  a  primitive  age,  impartitig 
lightness  and  beavty  to  that  on  which  the  chiaal  had 
bestowed  quite  an  opposite  character.  The  flake- 
like leaves  and  gnarled  trunks  of  the  elms  fUl  up 
what  a  painter  would  term  the  midground  of  the 
picture ;  and  seen  from  between  the  boughs,  the  bay 
of  Cromarty,  shut  in  by  the  Sutors,  so  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  a  huge  lake,  and  the  town  beyond 
half  enveloped  in  blue  smoke, — the  windows  spark- 
ling through  the  cloud  like  spangles  on  a  belt  of 
axure,  occupy  the  distance. 

Tbe  western  gable  of  the  ruin  is  still  intire,  though 
the  very  foundations  of  part  of  the  walls  can  no 
longer  be  traced  on  the  sward,  and  it  is  topped  by  a 
belfrey  of  hewn  stone,  in  which  the  dead  htU  is  still 
suspended.  From  the  spires  and  balls  with  which 
the  cornice  is  surmounted,  tbe  moss  and  lichens 
which  bristle  over  the  mouldings,  and  the  stalks  of 
ragweed  which  shoot  out  here  and  there  from  between 
tbe  joints,  the  belfrey,  though  designed  in  a  bar- 
barous style  o{  architecture,  is  rich  in  the  true  pic- 
turesque. It  furnished  me,  when  the  wind  blew 
from  the  east,  with  an  agreeable  music,  not,  indeed, 
either  gay  or  very  varied,  but  of  a  character  which 
suited  well  with  that  of  the  place.  I  wrought  directly 
under  it,  and  frequently  paused  in  my  labours  to 
hearken  to  tbe  blast  moaning  amid  its  spires,  and 
whistling  through  its  apertures ;  and  have  occasion- 
ally been  startled  by  the  mingling  death-like  tones 
produced  by- the  hammer,  when  forced  by  the  wind 
against  the  sides  of  the  belL  I  was  one  day  listen, 
ing  to  this  music,  when,  by  one  of  those  freaks  which 
fling  the  light  of  recollection  upon  the  dark  recesses 
of  the  past,  much  in  the  manner  that  I  have  teen  a 
child  throwing  the  gleam  of  a  ndrrorfrom  the  tunthine 
into  the  thade,  there  were  brought  before  me  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  dream,  deemed  prophetic  of  the 
death  of  him  whose  epitaph  I  was  then  inscribing. 
It  was  one  of  those  auguries  of  contingency  which, 
according  to  Bacon,  men  mark  when  they  hit,  and 
never  mark  when  they  miss. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1822,  a  young  lad,  a  mason*s 
apprentice,  was  employed  with  his  master  in  working 
within  the  policies  of  Pointzfield, — a  gentleman's 
seat  about  a  mile  from  the  burying-ground.  He 
wished  much  to  visit  the  tombs  and  chapel,  but  could 
find  no  opportunity,  for  the  day  had  so  shortened 
that  his  employments  engaged  him  from  the  first 
peep  of  light  in  the  morning,  imtil  half  an  hour  after 
sunset.  And  perhaps  the  wish  was  the  occasion  of 
the  dream.  He  had  no  sooner  fallen  asleep,  after  the 
fiktigues  of  the  day,  than  he  found  himself  approach- 
ing  the  chapel,  as  he  thought,  in  one  of  the  finest  of 
midsummer  evenings.  The  whole  western  heavens 
were  sufFosed  with  the  bhisb  of  sunset, — tbe  hills, 
the  woods,  the  fie1d8,lhe  sea,  all  the  Kmbs  and  mem- 
btrt  of  the  great  fhmie  of  nature  seemed  en\-eIoped 
ifla  numth^  of  beauty.     lie  nachedthe  burying* 


ground,  and  deemed  it  the  loveliest  spot  he  had  ever 
seen.     The  tombs  were  fifnished  after  the  most  ex- 
qnite  designs,  chastely  Greobm,  or  rich  Gothic ;  and 
myriads  of  flowering  shrubs  winded  around  the  nms^ 
and  shaded  the  tableu  in  every  disposition  of  beauty. 
There  was  a  profusion  of  rotes,  mingled  with  Urge 
spreading  flowers  of  a  vivid  blue.      The  bufldlng 
seemed  intire,  but  it  was  so  encrusted  with  moss  and 
lichens  as  to  present  an  appearance  df  extreme  anti- 
quity ;  on  the  western  gable  there  was  fixed  a  huge 
gnomon  of  bronxe.     Suddenly  a  low  breeze  began  to 
moan  through  the  shrubs  and  bushes,  the  beavena 
became  overcast,  and  the  dreamer,  turning  towards 
tlte  building,  with  a  sensation  of  fear,  beheld  the 
gnomon  revolving  slowly  as  on  an  axis,  until  the 
point  rested  on  the  sward.     He  fled  the  place,  and 
when  floundering  on  in  darkness  and  terror,  as  he 
thought,  through  a  morass  that  stretches -beyond  tiie 
southern  wall  of  the  chapel,  he  awoke.     Only  five 
weeks  elapsed  from  the  evening  of  his  dream,  until 
he  followed  to  this  burying-ground  the  corpse  of  a 
relative,  and  saw  that  the  open  gprave  occupied  the 
identical  spot  on  which  tbe  point  of  the  gnomon  had 
rested. 

During  the  course  of  the  week  which  I  spent  in 
the  buryhig-ground,  I  became  acquainted  with  seve- 
ral interesting  traditions  connected  with  its  inhabi- 
tants. There  are  some  of  these  which  show  how 
very  unlike  the  beliefs  entertained  in  the  ages  whidi 
have  departed;  are  to  those  deemed  rational  in  the 
present ;  others  which  render  it  evident  that  though 
men  at  different  eras  think  and  believe  differently, 
human  nature  always  remains  the  same.  The  fol- 
lowing partakes  in  part  of  the  character  of  both. 

There  lived,  about  a  century  ago,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  parish  of  Cromarty,  an  elderly  female  of 
that  disposition  of  mind  whieh  Bacon  describes  as 
one  of  the  very  errors  of  human  nature.  Her  beulties 
of  enjoyment  and  suffering  seemed  eonneeted  by 
some  invisible  tie  to  the  fortunes  of  her  neighbours  ; 
but  this  tie,  unlike  that  of  sympathy,  which  btnda 
pleasure  to  pleasure,  and  sorrow  to  sorrow,  by  a 
strange  perversity  united  to  each  other  the  oppoaita 
feeliags.  She  was  happy  when .  the  people  around 
her  were  unfbrtunate,  and  miserable  when  they  proe* 
pared.  So  decided  a  misanthropy  was  met  by  a 
kindred  feeling  in  those  acquainted  with  her;  nor 
was  she  regarded  with  only  that  abhorrenoe  whieb 
attaehea  to  the  evil  wiah,  and  the  malignaat  inten* 
tion,  but  also  with  the  contempt  due  to  that  impo« 
tency  of  malioe  which  can  only  wish  and  intend. 

Her  sphere  of  mischief,  however,  though  limited 
by  her  circumstances,  was  occupied  to  its  utmost 
boundnry ;  and  she  frequently  made  up  for  her  want  ■ 
of  power  by  an  ingenuity,  derived  from  what  seemed 
in  her  an  almost  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  weak- ' 
nesses  of  human  nature.  It  was  difficult  to  tell  how 
she  effected  her  schemes,  but  certain  it  was  that  in 
her  neighbourhood  lovers  became  estranged,  and 
families  divided.  Late  in  the  autumn  of  her  last 
year,  she  formed  one  of  a  band  of  reapers  employed 
in  cutting  down  the  crops  of  a  Cromarty  farmer. 
Her  partner  on  the  ridge  was  a  poor  widow,  who 
had  recently  lost  her  husband,  and  who,  though 
wasted  by  grief  and  sickness,  was  now  toiling  for  her 
three  helpless  orphans.  Every  person  on  the  field 
pitied  her  but  one ;  and  the  malice  of  even  that  one, 
perverted  as  her  dispositions  were,  would,  probably, 
have  been  disarmed  by  the  helplessness  of  its  object, 
had  it  not  chanced,  that,  about  five  years  befbre, 
when  the  poor  woman  and  her  deceased  husband 
were  on  the  eve  of  their  marriage,  she  had  attempted 
to  break  off  the  match,  by  casting  some  foul  asper- 
dons  on  her  character.  Those  whom  the  wicked 
injure,  says  the  adage,  they  never  forgive ;  and  with 
a  demoniac  abuse  of  her  knowledge  of  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  people  with  whom  she  wrought,  she 
strained  beyond  bar  strength  to  get  a-head  of  them» 
knowing  that  a  competition  would  necessarily  take 
place*  in  which,  she  trusted,  the  widow  would  either 
have  to  relinquish  her  employment,,  as  above  ber 
strength,  or  ao  exhaust  herself  in  the  contest  as  to 
relapse  into  sickness.  The  expected  struggle  ensued» 
but^  to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  the  widow  kept  up 
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bcr  piftoe  in  the  foremost  nnk  until  crening,  when 
ih«  mppcarcd  lees  fiitigutd  than  almost  any  of  the 
party.  The  wretch  who  had  occasioned  it,  and  wl)o 
had  fallen  behind  all  the  others,  seemed  dreadfully 
agitated  for  the  last  two  last  hours  it  continued ;  and 
she  was  heard  by  the  persons  who  bound  up  the 
sheaTes,  muttering,  the  whole  time,  words,  apparently, 
of  fearful  meaning,  which,  howerer,  were  drowned 
amid  the  rustling  of  the  com,  and  the  hurry  and 
confusion  of  the  competition.  Next  morning  she 
alone  of  all  the  reapers  was  absent ;  and  she  was 
found  by  the  widow,  who  seemed  the  only  one 
solicitous  to  know  what  had  become  of  her,  and  who 
first  entered  her  hovel  to  inquire  tSker  her,  tossing  in 
the  delirium  of  a  f<!Ter.  The  poor  woman,  though 
shocked  and  terrified  by  her  rsTings,  and  her  agony, 
tended  her  till  within  half  an  hour  of  midnight, 
when  she  expired. 

At  that  hite  hour  a  soliUry  traveller  was  passing 
the  road  which  winds  along  the  southern  shore  of 
the  bay.  The  moon,  in  her  last  quarur,  had  just 
risen  over  the  hill  on  her  right,  and,  half  veiled  by 
three  strips  of  cloud,  rather  resembled  a  heap  of 
ignited  charcoal  seen  through  the  bars  of  a  grate, 
than  the  orb  which  only  a  few  nights  before  had 
enabled  the  reaper  to  prosecute  his  employments 
until  near  morning.  The  blocks  of  granite  scattered 
over  the  neighbouring  beach,  and  bleached  and 
polished  by  the  waves,  were  relieved  by  the  moon- 
shine,  and  resembled  flocks  of  sheep  ruminating  on  a 
meadow ;  but  not  a  single  ray  rested  on  the  sea  be- 
yond, or  the  path  or  fields  before ;— the  beam  sllded 
ineflfectually  along  the  level ; — it  was  light  looking 
at  darkness*  On  a  sudden,  the  traveller  became  con- 
scious of  that  strange  mysterious  emotion  which, 
according  to  the  creed  of  the  demonologist,  indicates 
the  presence  or  near  approach  of  an  evil  spirit  He 
Mt  his  whole  frame  as  if  creeping  together  and  his 
hair  bristling  on  his  head,  and,  filled  with  a  strange 
horror,  he  heard,  through  the  dead  stillness  of  the 
night,  a  faint,  unceruin  noise,  like  that  of  a  sudden 
breeu  rustling  through  a  wood  at  the  close  of  au* 
tumn.  He  blessed  himself,  and  stood  still.  A  tall 
figure,  indistinct  in  the  darkness,  came  gliding  along 
the  road  from  the  east,  and  inquired  of « him,  as  it 
floated  past,  in  a  voice  hollow  and  agitated,  whether 
It  could  not  reach  Kirk- Michael  before  midnight? 
*'  No  living  person  could,**  answered  the  traveller ; 
and  the  appearance,  groaning  in  reply,  was  out  of 
sight  in  a  moment.  The  sounds  still  continued  as 
if  a  multitude  of  leaves  were  falling  from  the  boughs 
of  a  forest,  and  striking  with  a  pattering  sound  on 
the  heaps  congregated  beneath,  when  another  figure 
came  up,  uUer,  but  even  less  distinct  than  the  for- 
mer. It  bore  the  appearance  of  a  man  on  horse- 
back.-.** Shall  I  reach  Kirk-Michael  before  mid- 
night?**  was  the  query  again  put  to  the  terrified 
traveller;  but  before  he  could  reply  to  it  the  ap- 
pearance had  vanished  in  the  dbunce ;  and  a  shriek 
of  torment  and  despair,  which  seemed  re-echoed  by 
the  very  firmament,  roused  him  into  a  more  intense 
feeling  of  horror.  The  moon  shone  out  with  super- 
natural brightness ;  the  noise,  which  had  ceased  for 
a  moment,  returned,  but  the  sounds  were  different, 
for  they  now  seemed  to  be  those  of  faint  laughters, 
and  low  indistinct  mutterings,  in  the  tone  of  ridi- 
cule, and  the  gigantic  rider  of  a  pale  horse,  with  the 
appearance  of  a  female  bent  double  before  him,  and 
accompanied  by  two  dogs,  one  of  which  tugged 
at  the  bead,  and  the  other  at  the  feet  of  the  appear- 
ance, was  seen  approaching  from  the  west.  As  this 
terrible  apparition  passed  the  traveller,  the  moon 
shone  full  on  the  &ce  of  the  figure  on  the  horse,  and 
he  distinctly  perceived,  though  the  features  seemed 
convulsed  with  agony,  that  they  were  those  of  the 
female  who,  unknown  to  him,  had  expired  a  few 
minutes  before. 


A  Kf  AL  PAVouurrs. 
Such  was  the  estimation  in  which  Paesiello*s  opera, 
'  La  Frascatana,*  was  held  in  Italy,  that  I  have  been 
told  it  was  always  brought  forward  on  the  fiulure  of 
any  new  one,  as  sure  to  appease  a  dissatisfied  audience. 
mm^Lard  ^twnUBdff^atmbi^s  Mnsietd  Reminiscsncu. 


LODOftB. 

THx  mtw  Movax.  bt  Mas  subllky. 

[Wz  extract  two  portraits  from  Mrs  Shelley*s  work, 
one  of  a  passive,  plump,  smiling  Old  maid  (capitally 
well  drawn),  who  cannot  be  unhappy  or  unfbrgiving 
if  she  would,  so  well  has  the  happy  mediocrity  of  her 
character  profited  by  a  long  country  life, — the  other 
of  an  active  young  fenude  philosopher,  the  creature 
of  thought,  adversity,  and  good-heartedness,  and  firm 
without  being  masculine.] 

Whoso  had  heard  the  good  lady  talk  of  endless 
tears  and  mournings  for  the  loss  of  Lodore,  of  life 
not  worth  having  when  he  was  gone,  of  the  sad  deso- 
lation of  their  position,  and  looked  at  her  face  beaming 
wilhsatisfaetionf  with  only  so  much  sensibility  painted 
there  as  to  render  it  expressive  of  all  that  is  kind  and 
compassionate,  good  humour  in  her  frequent  smiles, 
and  sieek  content  in  her  piUmp  person,  might  have 
laughed  at  the  contrast,  and  yet  have  pondered  on 
the  strange  riddle  we  human  beings  present,  and  how 
contradictions  accord  in  our  singular  machinery. 
Thb  good  aunt  was  incapable  of  afTeotation,  and  all 
was  true  and  real  that  she  said.  She  lived  upon  the 
idea  of  her  brother ;  he  was  all  in  all  to  her ;  but 
they  had  been  divided  so  long,  that  his  death  scarcely 
increased  the  separation ;  and  she  could  talk  of  meet- 
ing him  in  heaven,  with  as  firm  and  as  cheerful  a 
faith,  as  a  few  months  before  she  had  anticipated  his 
return  to  England.  •  •  •  •         • 

«  I  lost  (said  Fanny)  my  guide,  preserver,  my 
guardian  angel,  when  my  father  died.  Nothing, 
remains  but  the  philosophy  which  he  taught  me— 
the  disdain  of  low-thoughted  care  which  he  sedu- 
lously cultivated  :  this,  joined  to  my  cherished  inde- 
pendence, which  my  disposition  renders  necessary 
tome." 

«  And  thus  you  foster  sorrow,  and  waste  your  life 
in  vain  regret  ?** 

**  Pardon  me !  I  do  not  waste  my  life,"  replied 
Fanny,  with  her  sunny  smile ;  '*  nor  am  I  unhappy : 
far  otherwise.  An  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge  is  as 
the  air  I  breathe,  and  the  acquisition  of  it  is  pure 
and  i\nalloyed  happiness.  I  aspire  to  be  useful  to 
my  fellow-creatures ;  but  that  is  a  consideration  for 
the  future,  when  fortune  shall  smile  6n  me.  Now  I 
have  but  one  passion :  it  swallows  up  every  other, 
it  dwells  with  my  darling  books,  and  is  fed  by  the 
treasures  of  beauty  and  wisdom  which  they  contain." 

Ethel  could  not  understand.  Fanny  continued : 
*<  I  aspire  to  be  useful ;  sometimes  I  think  I  am-^ 
once  I  know  I  was.     I  was  my  fiuher*s  almoner. 

<*  We  lived  in  a  district  where  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  distress,  and  a  g^reat  deal  of  oppression.  We 
had  no  money  to  give,  but  I  soon  found  that  deter- 
mination and  earnestness  will  do  much.  It  was  mg 
father*s  Usson^  that  I  should  never  fiar  hrngthsng  but 
mgself.  He  taught  me  to  penetrate,  to  anatomise,  to 
purify  my  motives ;  but,  once  assured  of  my  own 
integrity,  to  be  afraid  of  nothing.  Words  have  mora 
power  than  anyone  can  guess ;  it  b  by  words  that 
the  world's  great  fight,  now  in  the  civilised  times,  b 
carried  on ;  I  never  hesitated  to  use  them  when  I 
fought  any  battle  for  the  miserable  and  oppressed. 
People  are  so  afraid  to  speak,  it  would  seem  as  if 
half  our  fellow-creatures  were  bom  with  deficient 
organs ;  like  parrots  they  can  repeat  a  lesson,  but 
their  voice  fails  them  when  that  alone  is  wanting  to 
make  the  tyrant  quail." 

As  Fanny  spoke  her  blue  eyes  brightened,  and  a 
smile  irradiated  her  face.  These  were  all  the  tokens 
of  enthusiasm  she  displayed ;  yet  her  words  moved 
Ethel  strangely,  and  she  looked  on  her  with  wonder 
as  a  superior  being.  Her  youth  gave  grace  to  her 
sentiments,  and  were  an  assurance  of  their  sincerity. 
She  continued : — 

**I  Mm  becoming  flighty,  as  my  mother  calls  it ; 
but,  as  I  spoke,  many  scenes  of  cottage  distress 
passed  through  my  memory  when,  holding  my  father's 
band,  I  witnessed  his  endeavours  to  relieve  the  poor* 
That  Is  all  over  now — he  Is  gone ;  but  I  have  one 
consolation— fA<rl  of  endoawomring  to  rsmkr  wtgsslf 
warthg  to  rejoin  him  in  a  Mlir  world.    It  li  this  bopt 


that  impells  me  continually,  and  witbout  any  iof* 
ging  of  spirit,  to  culUvate  my  understanding  and  Us 
refine  it.  Oh,  what  has  this  lilb  to  give,  as  worldliaga 
describe  it,  worth  one  of  those  glorious  emotion* 
which  raise  me  from  this  petty  sphere  into  the  sun- 
bright  regions  of  mind  which  my  father  inhabiu  1  I 
am  rewarded,  eoen  here,  by  the  elevated  feeUngs 
which  the  authors  whom  I  love  so  passionately 
inspire ;  while  I  converse  each  day  with  Plato,  and 
Cicero,  and  Epiotetus,  the  world,  as  it  is,  passes  from 
before  me  like  a  vain  shadow." 

These  enthusiastic  words  were  spoken  with  so  eaim 
a  manner,  and  in  so  equable  a  fwiee,  that  there  seemed 
nothing  strange  nor  exaggerated  In  them.  It  la 
vanity  and  affectation  that  shock,  or  ang  mamifestatioi^ 
of  fssUng  not  in  aeeordanee  with  the  real  eharaeter. 
But  while  we  follow  our  natural  bent,  and  onlg  spook 
thai  which  our  minds  spontaneouslg  inspire,  there  is  « 
harmong  which,  however  novel,  is  never  grating, 

[This  is  admirable,  and  so  is  the  pervading  spirit  of 
the  work.  Its  object  is  to  soften  the  heart  by  sel^ 
reflection,  and  render  it  fit  soil  for  those- beautiful 
flowers  of  patience  and  cultivated  feding,  always  as- 
ready  to  spring  up  under  certain  views  of  nature  and 
the  universe,  as  new  plants  are  to'make  their  appear- 
ance in  a  ground  freshly  turned  up  to  the  sun.] 

TXGIHT    UiCniO. 

7h  the  Editor  of  the  London  Journal, 
'^  Sia,.— Your  late  observations  on  *  Female  Beauty  * 
convince  me,  that  in  you  the  fSsir  sex  have  an  able 
champion  and  discerning  admirer.  Thb  emboldens 
me  to  hope  that  you  will  not  refuse  to  give  publicity*, 
by  means  of  your  much-read  Journal,  to  a  few  remarks 
on  the  odious  and  dangerous  custom,  so  long  and  so 
extensively  adc^ited  in  this  country,  of  encasing  the 
fair  and  noble  forms  of  our  females  in  tightly-laced 
stays— a  practice  to  which  their  appearance,  and 
(what  is  of  so  much  more  importance)  their  healthy. 
is  but  too  often  sacrificed.  I  am  aware  that  thia. 
subject  is  considered  by  many  to  be  so  purely  profes- 
sions!, as  not  to  come  within  the  province  of  a  journal 
like  yours  to  discuss ;  but  so  anxious  am  I  that  a 
few  of  the  most  glaring  evils  of  the  system  should  be 
widely  and  extensively  exposed,  that  I  have  trespassed 
on  your  time  by  stating  them.  Our  medical  perio- 
dicab  curculate  so  exclusively  amongst  medical  men»  . 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  appcsd  to  t6e  public 
through  those  channels.  If  these  remarks  should  be 
the  means  of  inciting  other  and  more  able  pens  than 
mine  to  the  work  of  reformation,  my  objcot  will  be 
attained.  We][have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  see 
females  of  all  but  the  roost  tender  age  wearing  sUys, 
that  we  are  apt  to  consider  them  indispensable  and 
things  of  course ;  and  I  am  well  aware  that  the  pro- 
posal to  abolish  them  altogether  will  be  considered  by 
many  as'absolntely  preposterous.  I  was  talking^  « 
few  days  ago,  to  a  lady  on  this  subject,  and  observed 
that  sUys  were  bothShurtfiil  and  unnecessary ;  **  But,, 
my  dear  8ir,"^said  she,  '*  I  should  be  no  figure  at  all 
without  them."  Now  this  is  the  very  point  on  which 
so  much  delusion  prevails.  A  small  waist  is  con-* 
sidered  by,  I  will  say,  the  minority  of  persons  as  the 
only  essential  to  a  good  figure.  Graceful  carriage,  a 
finely-turned  bust,  symmetry  and  harmony  of  pro-^ 
portion,  are  either  not  understood  or  are  overlooked. 
Hence  all  that  screwing,  and  twisting,  and  torturing* 
to  which  the  pliant  form  of  many  a  fair  young  crea- 
ture is  condemned ;  and  hence  the  pale  look,. the 
narrow  chesty  and  tottering  walk,  which  all  observe, 
but  so  few  attribute  to  the  true  cause. 
t/  The  cavity  of  the  chest  Is  destined  to  receive  the. 
most  Important  vital  parts— the  heart,  the  lungs,  &c. 
If,  then,  this  cavity  be  "compressed,  as  it  is  by  sUys,. 
it  of  course  fellows  that  impediment  to  their  due 
action  Is  thejioevitable  result.  We  are  accustomed 
to  hear  the  Chinese  ridiculed  for  the  manner  In 
which  they  confine  and  distort  the  feet  of  their 
women.  IJhave  seen  just  as  much  deformity  of  the 
chest  result  from  tight-lacing,  in  this  countiy,  as 
eould  possibly  be  produced  on  the  feet  by  pressure 
such  as  I  have  mentioiMd.    The  ancients,  who  bad 
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80  acute  a  perception  of  the  beautiftilg  and  the  re- 
mains of  whose  sculpture  are  still  referred  to  at 
modeb  of  excellence,  may  be  quoted  on  this  pmnt. 
Compare  the  form  of  the  Venus  de  Medici  with  that 
of  a  modern  belle.  Where  do  we  find  in  the  former 
the  wasp-like  distortion  of  waist,  the  stiff,  constrained 
attitude,  and  narrow  chest  of  the  hitter?  No,  all  is 
free,  graceful,  and  flowing ;  and  such  perfection  may 
be  still  seen  among  savage  nations,  but  may  in  vain 
be  looked  for  among  those  who  call  themselves' 
civilized.  The  last  and  fairest  of  the  Ahnighty*s 
creations  is  doomed  to  be  marred  by  the  hands  of 
the  mantua-raaker.  How  long  is  this  state  of  things 
to  exist  ? — bow  much  longer  are  we  to  boast  of  our 
refinement,  and  yet  remain  inferior  to  the  most 
savage  tribes  in  attention  to  health  and  elegance? 
JVIost  probably,  until  some  leader  of  fashion  shall  set 
the  example ;  when  it  will  be  followed  by  the  rest  of 
the  world,  who  will  then  look  back  with  astonishment 
at  the  folly  of  their  previous  system,  and  wonder  that 
people  could  ever  be  found  so  insane  as  to  sacrifice 
everything  to  a  false  sUndard  of  beauty.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  a  person,  who  has  all  her  life 
been  accustomed  to  the  support  of  stays  can  at  once 
leave  them  off  altogether.  Use  is  second  nature ; 
and  that  which  was  at  first  painful  pressure  has 
become,  by  long  custom,  a  necessary  support.  But 
it  is  in  behalf  of  the  rising  generation  that  I  would 
plead.  Strengthen  their  young  bodies  by  nutritious 
food  and  plentiful  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and 
nature,  thus  assisted,  not  thwarted,  will  bring  them 
to  a  vigorous  maturity. — I  am.  Sir, 

Your  constant  Reader, 
C  London,  May  4th.  Mesicus.  ^ 


THBORY    QF   DRBAMING. 

^'  To  the  Editor  of  the  London,  JowmaL 
"^  DxAK  Sia, — I  dare  say  you  are  well  aware  that 
few  things  are  more  wondered  at  than  dreams ;  and, 
perhaps,  few  things  are  less  understood «    This,  per- 
haps, arises  from  the  fact,  that,  when  the  state  of 
deep  is  considered  at  all,  it  is  considered  in  its 
extreme  opposition  to  our  state  when  awake.     It  is 
not  considered,  that  there  are  as  many  interwudiato 
states  as  there  are  hues  in  the  rainbow,  and  that 
these  states  imperceptibly  dissolve  into  each  other  in 
■omewhat  the  same  manner.     There  is  fatigue^  lan- 
guor, drowsiness,  the  dosing  state,  and  a  thousand 
other  intermediate  states  between  each  of  these,  of 
which  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  give  a  catalogue  as  it 
would  be  to  delineate  every  are  in  a  circle.     There  b 
no  great  difference   between  fiitigue  and  langnor: 
excessive  languor  is  a  species  of  drownness,  excessive 
drowsiness  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  dosing 
states  and  the  extreme  state  of  dosing  may  almost  be 
sleep.     If  it  were  questioned  of  one  or  any  of  these 
intermediate  states,  no  one  would  be  disposed  tp 
ascribe  anything  remarkable  to  them.     Why,  then, 
should  we  impute  anything  strange  or  uncommon  to 
<me  state  which  we  decidedly  refused  to  impute  to 
another—which,  if  it  possesses  any  difference  at  all,  it 
is  a  difference  which  is  hardly  perceptible,  and  which 
could  not  be  distinguished  by  the  nicest  investigator? 
Those  who  make  a  point  of  wondering  at  sleep, 
maintain  that  there  is  not  a  continued  state  of  thought 
during  sleep — or,  in  fi^t,  that  there  is  no  thought  at 
all ;  but  that,  as  soon  as  we  lie  down  and  sleep  com* 
mences,  thought  at  that  instant  ceases ;  and  that  our 
sleep  is  varied  only  by  occa^nal  inspirationsf  which 
they  call  dreams.     Others  maintain  that  dreams  are 
mteely  an  excited  and  exuberant  imagination,  but 
deny  that  we  are  continually  imagining  while  asleep. 
«•  We  do  not  believe,''  say  they,  **  that  we  are  con- 
tinually thinking  while  asleep,  because  we  do  not 
remember  our  thoughts.**    So  I  must  conclude,  that 
because,  at  the  end  of  six  or  seven  hours,  I  do  not 
remember  my  thoughts  during  that  time,  that,  there- 
lore,  I  have  not  thought  at  all.     How  nuny  days 
pass  away,  and  we,  upon  the  reviewal  of  them,  do 
not  remember  a  single  thought  which  has  occupied 
our  minds  during  that  time  !    Surely  then,  if,  upon 
the  reviews!  of  <%«,  we  eaonet  remember  a  single 


thought,  it  is  not  very  wonderful  that  we  should  not 
be  able  to  recall  to  memory  every  idea  that  has  pawed 
in  our  minds  during  six  or  seven  hours.  If,  then» 
from  the  non-remembranoe  of  our  thoughts  during 
sleep,  we  eonelude  that  we  do  not  think  at  all,  we 
must  follow  up  the  condusioa  by  affirming  that  only 
those  thoughts  ha>e  really  existed  (both  when  asleep 
and  awake)  which  we  can  recall  to  memory.  The 
nature  of  our  thoughts  during  sleep  is  characterised 
by  their  peculiar  vividness  and  intensity.  The  rigour 
of  the  inidleetmU  faculties,  in  t^is  instance,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  repose  of  the  sentationtU  faculties ; 
since  it  is  an  established  principle  of  the  mind,  that, 
when  one  or  more  foculties  cease  their  exertion,  the 
remaining  fiwulties  assume  additional  strength.  The 
man  who  exerts  his  arms,  body,  and  feet  at  the  same 
time,  must  employ  less  strength  in  each  of  those 
limbs  than  he  would  do  were  all  the  others  at  rest. 
What  is  true^  in  this  instance,  in  our  physical  nature, 
is  true  also  in  our  mental.  When  you  wish  to  recall 
the  countenance  of  a  friend,  you  involuntarily  close 
your  eyes.  If  then,  upon  the  cessation  of  one  of  the 
sensational  faculties,  the  imagination  is  increased, 
how  much  more  must  it  be  increased  upon  the  repose 
of  all  those  fiusulties  I  If,  upon  the  cessation  of  sight, 
our  fancy  is  more  vivid,  how  much  more  vivid  must 
it  be  when  not  only  sight,  but  the  sensations  of  touch, 
taste,  smelling,  and  hearing  cease  their  operations  ! 
The  mind  is  somewhat  like  a  masquerade.  When 
the  room  is  full  of  company,  the  separate  characters 
are  unable  to  exhibit  themselves  to  advantage ;  but 
remove  half  of  thoee  characters,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  able  to  sport  about  with  grace  and  dexterity. 
Tliis  vividness  of  the  imagination  during  sleep  is 
modified  by  the  individual  propensities — the  miser 
dreams  of  his  gold,  the  mother  of  her  darling ;  by 
circumstantial  casualties,  by  the  passions  which  in- 
fluence us — such  as  hope,  fear,  remorse.  Sometimes 
we  regard  the  past,  sometimes  the  future,  sometimes 
neither ;  but  our -mind  is  engaged  in  what  is  termed 
castle-building,  in  which  we  suppose  ourselves 
placed  in  circumstances  in  which  we  should  hope  or 
fear  to  be  placed. 

There  is  yet  one  tiling  in  the  phenomenon  of 
sleep  worthy  of  notice,  and  that  is,  the  confusion  of 
our  thoughts.     For  instance,  I  dream  that  I  visit 
my  friend  ;   but,  at  the  same   time,   fancy  myself 
surrounded  by  my  own  children,  my  own  chattels, 
and  my  own  pleasure-grounds.     Or  I  fancy  that  I 
am  attacked  by  a  robber ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
fSsncy  hels  a  well-known  firiend.     Tlie  confusion,  in 
this  instance,  I  consider  may  be  accounted  for,  by 
supposing  that  the  idea  of  the  robber  first  'arises  in 
my  mind ;   and  the  idea  of  my  friend,  to  whom  I 
should  always  fly  in  distress,  so  rapidly  succeeds, 
that  the  idea  of  the  robber  has  not  time  to  die  away 
before  the  idea  of  my  friend  succeeds,  and  conse- 
quently the  two  are  blended  together.     The  same 
remark  may  be  applied  to  the  first  instance,  and, 
I  consider,  to  all  other  instances  of  the  kind.     If  a 
wheel  is  caused  slowly  to  revolve,  each  spoke  may  be 
distinctly  perceived  as  it  describes  its  circle ;   but 
increase  its  motion  to  rapidity,  and  you  will  not  be 
Me  to  see  whether  there  are  four,  eight,  or  sixteen 
spokes — but  the  whole  will  be  blended  in  one  con- 
fused and  indistinct  whirl,  to  which  the  confusion  of 
thoughts  alluded  to  is  somewhat  similar.  Thus,  then, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  a  continued  state  of 
thought  during  sleep  ;   that  the  vividness  of  that 
thought  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  cessation  of 
the  sensational  faculties,  and  their  occasional  confusioh 
by  their  rapidity. 

And  thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  outline  of 
my  thoughts  upon  a  subject  which  well  deserves  a 
more  lengthened  attention.  If  they  are  incorrect, 
the  foct  that  I  have  read  no  work,  and  have  had  no 
help  whatever  on  the  subject,  may  atford  some 
excuse  for 

Yours,  Sir, 

An  Ikquisxr. 


PERSONAL  Portraits   op   eminent   men. 

CHASLlSS   tX,   or   ST  BASTBOLOMCW   yOTOXIETV. 

(From  'Rautner*$  HiMtorieal  Document*.*) 
He  was  liberal  to  everyone,  and  was  often  hoard  to 
say,  *<A  King  most  be  ready  in  giring,  for  nations  are 
like  rivers,  which  pour  down  their  waters  continually 
to  the  ocean,  that  is,  the  Treasury.**  His  bodily  ex- 
ercises consisted  in  jumping,  tennis,  breakidg  or  shoe- 
ing horses,  or  in  driving  them,  which  he  understood 
well,  even  with  four-in-hand.  Besides  these,  he 
forged  weapons,  cast  cannons,  fished  and  hunted.  He 
was  especially,  firom  his  childhood,  addicted  to  the 
chase,  even  to  phrenzy.  Day  and  night  he  wandered 
about  the  forests,  careless  of  food  or  rest,  as  long  as 
he  could  indulge  his  passion.  Upon  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  chase,  the  resorts  and  haunts  of  the 
game,  and  the  manner  of  taking  every  sort,  he  has 
written  a  book.  This  daily  pursuit  of  beasts  made 
him  cruel  towards  them,  but  not  towards  men.*  He 
killed  horses  with  his  own  hand,  and  if  he  met  with 
asses  he  frequently  struck  off  their  heads,  and  paid 
their  value  to  the  owners.  He  killed  swine  in  the 
presence  of  his  courtiers,  and  dabbled  with  bloody 
hauids  in  their  entrails,  like  a  common  butcher's  man. 
As  he,  on  one  occasion,  fell  in  this  fashion  upon  a 
mule  of  Lausac's,  who  was  a  favourite  of  the  court- 
ier's, Lausac  cried  out,  *<  Whence  has  this  feud  arisen 
between  my  mule  and  the  most  Christian  King  ?  *' 

Of  all  arts  he  practised  music  by  preference, 
cultivated  singers,  in  particular  an  eunuch,  surnamed 
Le  Roi,  and  sung  himself  with  a  strong  and  melo- 
dious voice,  in  the  choir.  He  also  gave  to  musicians 
considerable  ecclesiastical  situations. 

Marie  Touchet,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  an 
apothecary  in  Orleans,  was  much  beloved  by  him, 
and  bore  him  two  sons.  When  a  picture  was  shown 
her  of  the  new  Queen  of  France,  Elisabeth  (daugh- 
ter of  Maximilian  II},  she  is  said  to  have  laughed, 
and  to  have  said,  '*  Germany  does  not  alarm  me." 
•  •  •  •  • 

When  a  chQd  he  studied  grammar,  and  occupied 
himself  with  sciences,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  King, 
he  laid  aside  these  pursuits 'as  unworthy  of  a  sove- 
reign ;  for,  in  the  judgment  of  the  courtiers,  it  is 
praiseworthy  to  be  ignorant.  Yet  he  loved  poetry» 
and  himself  composed  poems  in  the  French  tongue. 
Among  the  authors  of  Latin  poetry  he  was  partiat  to 
Dorat;  among  those  of  French,  to  Ronsard  and 
Baif ;  when  they  read  their  poems  to  him  he  listened 
with  great  attention,  and  gave  them  presents,  but 
not  large  ones,  in  order  that,  from  want  of  money, 
they  might  return  soon,  and  bring  something  new.  - 
The  poets  he  said,  are  like  good  horses,  which  w 
must  feed,  but  not  fiuten. 

*  "  Hec  qaotidlana  belloamm  intectatlo  sangoineum  eam 
reddebat  in  feras,  son  in  homines."  M.  Rsumer  has  con 
sidered  this  passage  so  much  at  varisnce  with  history,  that 
he  haa  altered  the  seinae  in  his  translation,  by  supposlnc 
that  the  word  non  had  been  falsely  inserted.  I  venture* 
with  much  deference,  to  doobt  whether  the  paaaage  should 
not  be  considered  as  correctly  given.  The  beharionr  of 
Charlea  IX,  in  the  affair  of  St  Bartholomew,  has  been  re* 
corded  to  his  infamy;  bat  it  most  be  remembered  that  he 
was  yoang,and  the  puppet  <tf  others ;  and  it  isalsorecofded 
of  him,  that  he  looked  hatk  with  horror  and  repentance  to 
his  conduct  on  that  occasion.  Such  feelings  could  hardly 
have  been  the  work  of  such  spiritual  advisers  as  he  was 
likely  to  have  about  him,  and  may  be  fairly  presumed  to 
have  been  the  natural  working  of  a  nature  not  originally 
crwiL—iTranstator'i  Note.)—^hen  was  a  mixture  of 
natures  undoubtedly  in  Charies ;  and  he  deserves  all  the 
excuses  that  can  be  fioond  for  htm  in  a  bad  and  despotic 
education,  and  the  tendency  whidi  it  superinduces  to  all 
sorts  of  madness.  But  excessive  craelty,  or  thoughtlessness, 
or  whatever  It  may  be  called,  towards  the  brute  creation  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  likely  to  dispose  a  man  to  con- 
sideratkm  for  his  otfier  fellow-creatares.  The  habit  ia  dan- 
gerous, and  likely  to  turn  the  scale  to  their  disadvantage, 
especially  the  love  of  excitement  is  stimulated  by  circum- 
stances and  fancied  right  or  necessity.  Batchers  are  wisely 
Ibrbidden  to  be  upon  juries ;  not  because  they  are  not  as 
good  as  other  men  by  nature,  and  often  as  truly  kind,  but 
becaaae  the  habit  of  taking  away  the  lives  of  sheep  and 
oxen  inures  them  of  necessity  to  the  sight  of  blood  and 
videnoe,  and  mortal  pangs.  Poor  King  Charles,  we  see, 
had  been  soffered  to  grow  up  into  an  amateur  pork- 
butcher!  and  of  the  most  dii<nsting  deseriptiMBi  Who  is 
to  wonder  what  such  princes  become  ?~Ed.} 
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He  ate  little,  ai\d  fair  bit  heflih***  nke  drank  only 
water,,  os  hypooras,  made  of  water,  sugar,  and 
cinnamon.  He  alept  very  little,  and  before  midnight 
was  generally  on  horseback,  putting  the  hounds  in 
motion,  or  about  something.  His  sickness  was  in* 
creased  by  the  fear  of  the  machinations  of  his 
brother  Francis  and  his  nephew  Henry,  as  well  as 
by  the  su^icion  that  he  was  wasting  away  by  slow 
poison,  or  magical  contrivances.  On  this  ground 
two  Italian  soothsayers^  Momus  and  Kormus,  were 
cast  into  prison. 

Charles  was  tall,  bat  stooped  much.  His  com* 
plexioii  was  pale,  of  the  colour  of  box-wood,  a  book 
nose,  wry  neck,  tfain  limbs*  He  was  of  OTer*basty 
diepeeitioo,  impatient,  wrathful,  fierce,  but  not 
^cTttel ;  a  good  memory,  a  master  of  dissimulation^ 
when  he  ehose;  voluptuous,  but  not  to  excess; 
ebNiuent,  and  of  sharp  judgment.  Perjury  seemed 
to  him  nothing  but  a  figure  of  speech,  and  no  crime; 
he,  therefore,  violated  his  Cutb  as  often  as  it  aeemed 
to  his  profit  to  do  so. 


MAOSARBL  FIBHBRY. 

fFfom  «  YarreWs  History  of  BritUh  Fishes.* J 

In  May  1707,  the  first  Brighton  boaUload  of 
mackerel  sold  at  Billingsgate  for  forty  guineas  per 
hundred, — seven  shillings  each,  reckoning  six  soore 
to  a  hundred ;  the  highest  price  ever  known  at  that 
market.  The  next  boat-load  produced  but  thirteen 
gsineas  per  hundred.  Mackerel  was  so  plentiful 
at  Dover  in  1808,  that  they  were  sold  sixty  for  a 
shilling.  At  Brighton,  in  June  of  the  same  year, 
the  shoal  of  mackarel  was  so  great,  that  one  of  the 
boats  had  the  meshes  of  her  nets  so  completely 
occupied  by  them,  that  it  was  impossible  to  drag 
them  in ;  the  fish  and  nets,  therefore,  in  the  end, 
sunk  together;  the  fishermen  thereby 'sustaining  a 
loss  of  nearly  sixty  pounds,  exclusive  of  whet  tlio 
cargo,  could  it  have  been  got  into  the  boat,  would, 
have  produced.  The  success  of  the  fishery  in  1821 
was  beyond  all  precedent.  The  value  of  the  catch 
of  sixteen  boats,  from  LowestoffW,  on  the  dOth  of 
June^  amounted  to  5Q52iL ;  and  ^t  is  supposed  that 
there  was  no  less  an  amount  than  14,000^  altogether 
realised  by  the  owners  and  men  concerned  in  the 
fishery  of  the  Suffolk  coast.*  In  March  1883,  on 
a  Sunday,  four  ^Hastings^  boats  brougfat  on  shore 
ten  thousand  eight  hundred  mackard ;  asd  the  next 
day,  two  boats  brought  seven  tlioasand  fish.  Early 
ifk  the  month  of  February,  1884,  one  boat's  crew 
from  Hastings,  cleared  100^  by  the  fish  caught  in 
ove  night ;  and  a  large  quantity  of  very  fine  mackarel 
appeared  in  the  London  market  in  the  second  week 
of  the  same  month.  They  were  cried  through  the 
streeu  of  London  three  for  a  sliilUng  on  the  14th 
and  22nd  of  March  1834,  and  had  then  been  pkotiful 
for  a  month.  The  boats  engaged  in  fishing  are 
usually  attended  by  other  fast-sailing  vessels,  which 
are  sent  away  with  the  fish  taken.  From  some 
situations,  tliese  vessels  sail  away  direct  for  the 
London  market ;  at  othera,  they  make  for  the  nearest 
paint  from  which  they  can  obtain  land-carriage  for 
their  fish.  From  Hastings  and  other  fishing  towns 
on  the  ^Sussex  coast  the  fish  are  brought  to  London 
by  vans,  which  travel  up  during  the  night* 

The  common  mode  of  fishing  for  mackarel,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  greatest  numbers  are  taken,  is 
by  drift-neta.  The  drift-net  is  twenty  feet  deep,  by 
one  hundred  and  twenty  fieet  long ;  well  corked  at 
the  top,  but  without  lead  at  the  bottom.  They  are 
of  small  fine  twine,  which  is  tanned  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour,  to  preserve  it  from  the  actton  of  the 
se».water;  and  It  is  thereby  rendered  mueh  more 
durable.  The  sise  of  the  mesh  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  or  rather  larger.  Twelve,  fifteen,  and 
sometimes  eighteen  of  these  nets  are  attached  length- 
^■ya,  by  t jttog^  ak>ag,  a  thick  rope^  called  the  dMm 

•In  an  UterMttDg  and  naefol  •ketch  of  the  ♦  Natural 
Wrtcry  of  Tarmwtk  and  it*  Neighboarfaood/  by  C.  andT. 
Paget, fsis  •tated,at  |m«9  w,  ikat,  ia  ttt9,Qne  bnadivd  and 

lbrty.twola«.oCINcl«el.i«efetake«tl»re.  A  last  is 
ten  thoQsand. 


rope,  and  at  the  ends  of  each  net,  to  each  other. 
When  asiaaged  for  depositing  In  fhe  sea,  a  large 
buoy  attached  to  the  end  of  the  drift-rope  is  thrown 
overboard,  the  vesset  is  put  before  tiie  wind,  and,  as 
she  saik  aloog^  the  rope  with  the  nets  thus  Attached 
ia  passed  over  the  stem  into  the  wattfr  till  the  whole 
of  the  nets  am  run  out;  The  net  thus  deposited 
hangs  suspended  in  the  water  perpendiciilarly  twenty 
foes  deep  from  the  drift-rope,  and  extending  from 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  or  even  a  OHle  and  a  hal^ 
<)opending  on  the  number  of  nets  behmging  to  ^e 
party  or  company  engaged  in  fishing  together. 
When  the  whole  of  the  neU  are  thus  handed  out, 
the  drift-rope  is  shifced  from  the  stem  to  the  bow  of 
the  vessel,  and  she  rides  by  it  as  if  at  anchor.  The 
benefit  gained  by  the  boat's  hanging  at  the  end  of  the 
drift-rope  is,  that  the*  net  is  kept  strained  in  a 
straight  line,  which,  without  this  pull  upon  it,  would 
not  be  the  case.  The  nets  are  shot  in  the  evening, 
and  sometimes  hauled  once  during  the  night,  at 
others  afiowed  to  remain  in  the  vrater  all  night.  The 
fish,  roving  in  the  dark  through  the  water,  hang  in  the 
meshes  of  the  net,  which  are  large  enough  to  admit 
them  beyond  the  giH-covers  and  pectoral  fins,  but  not 
large  enough  to  allow  the  thickest  part  of  the  body 
to  pass  through.  In  the  morning  early,  preparations 
are  made  for  hauling  the  nets.  A  capstan  on  the 
deck  is  manned,  about  which  two  turns  of  the  drift- 
rope  are  taken.  One  man  stands  forward  to  untie 
the  upper  edge  of  each  net  from  the  drift-rope,  which 
is  called  eascing  off  the  lasbmgs  ;  others  hand  in  the 
net  with  the  fish  caught,  to  which  one  side  of  the 
vessel  is  devoted ;  the  other  side  is  occupied  by  the 
drift-rope,  which  is  wound  in  by  the  men  at  the  cap- 
stan. The  whole  of  the.net  in,  and  the  fish  secured, 
the  vessel  runs  hack  into  harbour  with  her  fish  ;  or, 
depositing  them  on  board  some  other  boat  in  com- 
pany,  that  carries  for  the  party  to  the  nearest  mar- 
ket, the  fisliing  vessel  remains  at  sea  for  the  next 
night's  operation.  ^ 

*  •  •  • 

The  name  (mackarel)  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  Latin  maeuhrius,  in  allusion  to  its  spotted  api- 
pearance ;  and  it  ia  called  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  by  terms  that  have  reference  to  its  variegated 
and  chequered  appeamnce. 

COlXrSUPPXNG.    BIAY-DAY. 

(By  the  Author  of  *  May  Flowers,*) 
Hail  to  thee,  thou  most  beautiful  of  months !  thou 
giri-hood  of  the  year !  We  love  thee  for  thy  bud- 
ding beauties,  for  the  glad  smile  that  thou  throwest 
over  garden  and  woodland  and  meadow — we  love 
thee  for  the  **  merry  minstrelsy  **  whieh  greeteth  thee 
from  the  "restless  cuckoo'*  and  the  **tvrittering 
swallow  "—we  love  thee  for  thy  bright  skies  and 
balmy  breezes ;  but  more  than  aU  we  love  thee  lor 
the  remembrances  thou  bringcst  to  us  of  our  early 
school- days — the  by  far  brigliteet  part  of  our  earthly 
career.  It  was  on  May-day  that  we  always  sallied 
out  from  school  to  go  «*  cowslipping^"  to  pull  the 
bright  golden  flowers,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
wine,  for  our  kind-hearted  school-mistress.  I  re* 
member  well  how  anxiously  the  first  of  May  was 
looked  for ;  for  weeks  before  that  joyful  advent,  our 
whole  conversation  in  and  out  of  school-hours  turned 
upon  the  merry  «•  cowsliping ;  "  and  it  certainly  was 
a  merry  time,  though  not  eharaeUrised  by  that  ob- 
streperous merriment  which  usually  distinguishes  the 
amusements  of  boyhood.  No  1  it  was  merry  as^the 
Jirst  holiday  of  the  year,  as  the  first  day  we  went  out 
together  ;  it  seemed  like  the  promise  of  other jdays 
of  summer  beauty — it  whispered  to  us  of  hope,  and 
it  seemed  to  some  of  us — certainly  to  me as  emble- 
matical of  the  glorious  beauty  of  a  fadeless  world. 

Well  then,  early  on  the  May  rooming,  while  yet 
the  dew  w^  sparkling  in  the  bri^  beams  of  the 
sun,  while  yet  the  sky-hirk  was  **  pouring  iu  full 
heart  **  in  its  malin  song  to  heaven,  did  we  joyous 
creatures  commence  our  ramble  ••o'er  hill  and  dale." 
Gentle  Reader  f  the  fields,  the  hedge-sides,  >nd  the 
woodland  walks  we  traversed  were  those  that  the 
"  pious  Cowper  "  has  made  dear  to  many  of  you  in 
his  <  Task  ; '  they  were  those  in  the  neighbourhood 


of  Oln^y ;  we  went  either  over  the  meadowa  to  Clil^ 
ton  Hill,  or  across  the 'fields  by  the  ^^peasemfs  mett,^ 
to  the  beautifbl  park  of  Weston  Underwood.  W« 
were  not  satisfied,  as  some  would  have  been,  inth 
gathering  eufilcient,  we  were  anxious  that  we  should' 
go  home  as  the  bearers  of  plenty,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  great  dotbes-basket  was  put  into  requisition^ 
two  taking  it  by  turns  to  be  the  flower  bearen.  The 
largest  cowslips  we  used  to  think  grew  under  the 
hedges  and  in  the  spinnies,  but  those  grovring  in  th« 
open  field,  with  the  bright  sun  ftill  upon  them,  wew* 
those  that  we  considered  sweetest,  and  were  told' 
made  the  best  wine.  Wliat  emulation  was  there  to 
to  be  the  quickest  gatherer  of  the  best  and  finest 
flowers  1  I  remember  when  by  chance  we  once  «*«»y 
upon  a  sminy  baulk  of  land  in  a  (allow  field  that  we 
were  crossing,  what  a  host  of  these  nodding  beauties 
were  congregated  together,  and  what  a  scramble,  and 
yet  what  fearful  care  of  .treading  upon  them !  for  we 
Md  it  as  unworthy  of  us  to  tread  one  of  them  down 
if  we  could  help  it ;  and  then  the  display  of  our  dif. 
forent  handsfol  when  we  had  finished,  and  the  de- 
lighted  feeling  of  those  whose  bunch  was  the  lai^est; 
never  did  successful  card-player  feel  more  delight.^ 
never  oould  he  feel  that  pure  unalloyed  delight— that 
one  of  us  felt  at  dispUytng  ««a  good  hand ;"  and  yet 
there  were  no  bickerings — no  envious  feelings  towards 
the  successful.  We  came  out  to  be  happy,  and  we 
were  so,  and  joined  in  the  delight  of  the  victom. 
Miles  have  we  traversed,  sometimes  running,  some- 
times stooping,  always  joyful  and  good-tempered; 
and  when  our  basket  had  become  full  asltwottld' 
hold,  if  we  had  any  sorrow,  it  was  that  our  pleasaaC 
task  had  ended. 

But  on  our  arrival  home  'a  repast  awaited  us  of 
plum-cake,  and.  what  else  do  you  think?  why  of 
cowslip  wine,  wine  made  from^  the  very  cowslips  that 
the  year  before  we  had  gathered ;  and  how  pleaaaat 
the  talk  and  prattle  about  our  last  year's  excursioo— 
of  poor  Joe  Brooks's  fall  into  the  ditch  that  ww 
overgrown  by  tbiek  graas,  near  Dinglederry^wviod; 
and  the  charge  we  nsade  upon  a  wasp's  nest,  and  hoir 
we  left  them  victors;  and  how  some  of  us  had 
grown  since  then,  and  how  one  of  our  playMlows  of 
that  day,  who  was  dear  to  us  as  a  brother,  and  gentle 
and  affectionate  as  a  brother  should  be,  was  not' 
aaoongst  our  number  now,  but  had  departed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  departed  year;  and  then  the  hopes 
and  the  expectations  and  the  wonderings  as  to  our 
next  May-day's  excursion ;  and  tlien  the  separation 
in  the  evening,  and  the  pleasant  dreams  we  bad  oC- 
'^cowslipping.'*  Smce  a  diild,  I  have  been  a  lover  of 
cowslip  wine ;  the  mystery  of  that  love  is  not  in  tile 
sweetnesa  or  flavour  of  the  cowslip,  but  in  the  re- 
nwabranoe  that  ever  eomes  with  it  of  the  days  when 
I  was  a  gatbeiei  of  cowslips. 

[Youthful  spirits  are  pertainly  the  best  of  all 
wines;  and  pleasant  recollections  are  wine;  and 
good  «  articles  "  are  wine.  Yet  cowslip  wine  is  good 
for  its  own  sake  too.  Also,  for  performing  the  pait 
of  a  harmless  opiate : — 

'*  If  your  point  be  rest. 
Lettuce  and  cowslip  wine ;  probatum  ed.** 

Pora.  ", 
Our  Correspondent  also  migbt  have  given  us  a  bsaii- 
tifol  passage  ft^m  Shakspeare,  relative  to  cowslips. 
The  sweet  wifo  Imogen  (Shakspeare  exoeb  ie  paint* 
ing  sweet  wives)  ha 


_  ••On  her  left  breast 

A  mole  cinque- spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
r  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip.'* 

lachimo  notes  it  down  in  the  stealthy  list  which  he 
had  no  right  to  make;  otherwise,  we  should  not 
have  it;  so  we  are  beholden  to  him  for  one  good 
turn,  at  all  events.  Shakspeare  could  not  reoocd  a 
wrong,  without  making  it  yield  us  something  beau- 
tiful. 

There  is,  or  used  to  be,  an  abundanoe  of  oowdlips 
in  a  meadow  at  the  back  of  Hendon  Church,  after 
passing  the  archway,  through  which  you  go  into  the 
fields  in  that  quarter.  We  mention  this  for  the  aake 
of  the  lovers  of  flowers,  the  cowslip  not  being  i 
monly  met  with  nearer  London. — Ed.] 
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OKAaaOTBRS    or    SRAKSPBARB^S 
PZ.AYS. 

BY  WILLIAMS  HAZLITT. 
NO.  XVII. — MCHARD  !!• 

,«  BfCMAMn  II  *  it  •  play  little  knoim  compered  with 
'Rieherd  III»*  wbioh  Uit  it  a  piay  that  evory  tm* 
Jdlgei  eaodidate  for  theatrical  (mam  diocees  to  Unit 
mod  fret  Ms  hour  upJn  the  stage  io ;  jet  we  oonfese 
.that  we  prefer  the  nature  and  leeUng  of  the  one  to 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  other ;  at  least,  as  we  ai« 
ao  often  forced  to  see  k  aotecL  In  <  Richard  II,*  the 
weakness  of  the  king  leavesiis  leisure  to  take  a  greater 
interest  in  the  misfortunes  of  the  man.  After  the 
Jrst  act,  in  which  the  arbitrariness  of  hb  behariour 
€»}j  proves  his  want  of  resolution,  we  see  him  stag- 
gering under  jthe  «nlooked4br  blowa  of  fortune,  be- 
wailing his  loss  of  kingly  power,  not  preirating  It, 
/nnking  under  the  aspiring  genius  of  Bolingbroke, 
Ins  authority  trampled  on,  his  hopes  AuUng  him,  and 
bis  pride  crushed  and  broken  down  under  insiilu  and 
injuries,which  his  own  misconduct  had  provoked,  but 
which  he  has  not  courage  or  manliness  to  resent 
.Hie  change  of  tone  and  behaviour  in  the  two  oom- 
pctitore  for  the  throne  according  to  their  change 
of  fortune,  from  the  eapricions  sentence  of  banish«> 
awnt  passed  by  Richard  upon  Bolingbroke,  the  sup- 
liliaat  oOers  and  modest  pretensions  of  the  bitter  on 
his  return,  to  the  high  and  haughty  tone  with  which 
be  accepts  Richard's  resignation  of  the  crown  after 
the  losaofallhb  power,  the  use  which  he  makes  of 
the  deposed  king  to  grace  his  triumphal  progress 
through  the  streets  of  London,  and  the  final  hitims- 
tion  of  his  wish  for  hb  death,  which  immediately 
finds  a  servile  executioner,  b  marked  throughout 
with  cmnplete  effsct  and  without  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  effi>rt.  The  steps  by  which  Bolingbroke 
JBOonts  the  throne  are  those  by  which  Richard  sinks 
into  the  grave.  We  foel  neither  respect  nor  love  for 
the  deposed  monarch ;  for  he  b  as  wanUng  in  energy 
■s  in  principle:  but  we  pity  him,  for  be  pities  himself. 
Hb  heart  b  by  no  means  hardened  against  himself, 
but  bleeds  afresh  at  every  new  stroke  of  mischance, 
and  hb  sensibUity,  absorbed  in  hb  own  person,  and 
unused  to  misfortune,  b  not  only  tenderly  alive  to 
its  own  sufferings,  but  without  the  fortitude  to  bear 
them.  He  is,  however,  human  in  hb  dbtresses ;  for 
to  feel  pain,  and  sorrow,  weakness,  disappointmefit, 
remorse  and  anguish,  is  the  lot  of  humanity,  and  we 
sympathize  with  him  accordingly.  The  suff*eringB 
of  the  man  make  us  forget  that  he  ever  was  a  king. 

The  right  assumed  by  soivereign  power  to  trifle  at 
iU  will  with  the  happiness  of  others  as  a  matter  of 
course,  or  to  remit  iu  exercise  as  a  matter  of  fovour, 
u  strikingly  shown  in  the  sentence  of  banishment  so 
unjustly  pronounced  on  Boliugbroke  and  Mowbray, 
and  in  what  Bolingbroke  says  when  four  years  of  hb 
banishment  are  taken  off,  with  as  little  reason  :^ 

*«  How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word? 
Four  bgging  winters  and  four  wanton  springs 
End  in  a  word :   such  b  the  breath  of  kings.** 

A  more  affecting  image  of  the  loneliness  of  a  sute 
of  exile  can  hardly  be  given  than  by  what  Bolingu 
broke  afterwards  observes  of  his  having  f<  sighed  hb 
English  breath  in  foreign  clouds;**  or  than  that 
conveyed  in  Mowbny's  complaint  at  being  banished 
for  life .— . 

♦«  The  Unguage  I  luive  learned  these  forty  years, 
>Iy  native  English,  now  I  must  forego : 
And  now  my  tongue*s  use  is  to  me  no  more 
Than  an  unstringed  viol  or  a  harp. 
Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cas'd  up, 
*  JDt  being  Open,  put  into  hb  hands 
,  ]  That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 
I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse. 
Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now." 

How  very  beaiftiful  is  all  thJi,  and  at  the  same  time 
how  very  English  too ! 

*  Richard  II*  may  be  considered  i  the  first  of  that 
aeries  of  English  historical  p1ay%  in  /hich  **  b  hung 
amour  of  the  invincible  knighu  of  old,**  in  which 
their  hearts  seem  to  strike  agaittst  their  ooata^aBaily 


where  their  blood  tinglee  for  the  fight,  and  wordt  ate 
but  the  harbiogara  of  blowe.  Of  thb  state  ef  abe<« 
plisbed  barbarism  the  appeal  of  Bolingbroke  and 
Mowbray  b  an  admirable  ipeeiaen.  Another  ef 
these  **keen  eneountera  of  their  wits»"  which  aerve 
Io  whet  the  talkaia*  aworda,  b  where  Aumerie  an^ 
ewers  in  the  presence  of  Belin^mike  to  the  charge 
which  Begot  brings  i^^aiaet  him  of  being  an  accsaeory 
in  Glo*ster*s  death; — 

<«  FrrzwATxa.  If  that  thy  valour  stand  on  sympa- 
thies, 
There  is  my  gage,  Aumerie,  in  gage  to  thine ; 
By  that  fair  sun  that  shows  me  where  thou  sund*«t 
I  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntingly  thou  spak*st  it. 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Glo*ster's  death. 
If  thou  deny'st  it  twenty  tiroes  thou  liest. 
And  I  will  turn  thy  folsehood  to  thy  heart 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  ray  rapier's  point. 

AuMsaLE.  Thou  dar*st  not,  coward,  live  to  see 
the  day. 

FrrxwATia.    Now,  by  my  soul,  I  would  it  were 
thb  hour. 

AusiKai.x.    Fitzwater,  thou  art  damn*d  to  hell 
for  this. 

Pekct.   Aumerie,  tliou  liest ;  hb  honour  b  as 
true,  < 

In  thb  appeal,  as  thou  art  all  unjust ; 
And  that  thou  art  so,  tliere  I  throw  my  gage 
To  prove  it  on  thee,  to  th*  extremest  point 
Of  mortal  breathing.     Seize  it,  if  thou  dar'st. 

AoM KRLB.  And  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  off. 
And  never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe. 
Who  sets  me  else  ?  By  heav*n,  111  throw  at  all. 
I  have  a  thousand  spiriu  in  my  breast, 
To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you. 

Suaar.    My  lord  FItxwater,  I  remember  well 
The  very  time  Aumerie  and  you  did  talk. 

FiTzwATza.    My  lord,  'tis  true:   you  were  in 
presence  then : 
And  you  can  witness  with  me,  this  is  true. 

Suaar.  As  &Ise,  by  heav*n,  as  heav*n  itself  is  true. 

FiTzwATKR.   Surry,  thou  liest. 

So  RUT.  Dbhonourable  boy, 
'  Tliat  lie  shall  He  so  heavy  on  thy  sword. 
That  it  sliall  render  vengeance  and  revenge. 
Tin  thou  the  He-giver  and  that  lie  rest 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father*s  skull. 
In  proof  whereof,  there  b  mine  honour's  pawn  : 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st. 

FiTzwATKR.    How  foudly  dost  thou  spur  a  for- 
ward horse : 
If  I  dare  jeat  or  drink  or  breathe  or  live,         ^ 
I  dare  meet  Surry  in  a  wilderness. 
And  spit  upon  him,  whilst  I  say  he  lies. 
And  lies,  and  lies  :  there  b  my  bond  of  faith, 
To  tie  thee  to  thy  strong  correction. 
As  I  do  hope  to  thrive  in  this  new  world, 
Aumerie  b  guilty  of  my  true  appeal." 

The  truth  is,  that  then  b  neither  truth  nor 
honour  in  all  these  noUe  persons;  they  answer 
words  with  words,  as  they  do  blows  with  blows,  in 
mere  self  defence :  nor  have  they  any  principle  what- 
ever but  that  of  courage  in  maintaining  any  wrong  they 
dare  commit,  or  any  falsehood  which  they  find  it  use- 
fbl  to  assert.  How  different  were  these  noble  knights 
and  **  barons  bold  **  from  their  more  refined  descend* 
ants  in  the  present  day,  who,  instead  of  deciding 
questions  by  brute  force,  refer  everything  to  conve- 
nience, fashion,  and  good  breeding  !  In  point  of  any 
abstract  love  of  truth  or  justice,  they  are  just  the 
same  now  that  they  were  tlien. 

The  characters  of  Old  John  of  Gaunt  and  of  his 
brother  York,  uncles  to  the  King,  the  one  stem  and 
foreboding,  the  other  honest,  good-natured,  doing  all 
for  the  best,  and  therefore  doing  nothing,  are  well 
kept  up.  The  speech  of  the  former,  in  praise  of 
Engfamd,  b  one  of  the  most  eloquent  that  ever  (was 
penned.  We  should  perhape  hardly  be  disposed  to 
foed  the  pampered  egotism  of  oar  eountrymen  by 
quoting  thb  deteription,  ware  it  not  that  the  ceoehi- 
aiiii  of  It  (wfoidh  looks  propbetSe)  may  qualify  any 
impioptr  digree  vf  endtation. 


**  Thb  royal  throne  af  kings,  tfab  aeepcered  titt, 
Thb  earth  of  Mijes^,  thb  seat  of  Mars» 
Thb  other  Eden,  demi- Paradise, 
Hiis  fortress  built  by  nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war ; 
Thb  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 
Thb  pl-ecious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 
Which  serves  it  in  the  oflice  of  a  wall 
(Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house) 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happy  lands  : 
This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 
Fear'd  for  their  breed  and  fiimous  for  their  birth. 
Renowned  for  their  deeds,  as  far  from  home. 
For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry. 
As  b  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry 
Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  son  ; 
This  land  of  such  dear  soub,  this  dear  dear  bnd, 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world. 
Is  now  leas'd  out  (I  die  pronouncing  it) 
Like  to  a  tenement  or  pelting  farm. 
England,  bound  In  with  the  triumphant  sea. 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  surge 
Of  wat'ry  Neptune,  is  bound  in  with  shSme, 
With  inky-blots  and  rotten  parchment  bonds. 
That  England,  that  was  want  to  conquer  others,    ' 
Hath  make  a  shameful  conquest  of  itself." 

'  The  character  of  Bolingbroke,  afterwards  Henry 
IV,  b  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand: — patient^ for 
occasion,  and  then  steadily  avalHng  himself  of  it,  see- 
ing his  advantage  afalr  off,  bat  only  seising  t>n  it 
when  he  has  it  within  hb  reach,  humble,  crafty,  bold, 
and  aspiring,  encroaching  by  regular  but  sk>w  de- 
grees, buildihg  power  on  opinion,  and  cementing 
opinion  by  power.  Hb  disposition  is  first  unfolded 
by  Richard  himself,  wh6  however  b  too  self'-willed 
and  secure  to  make  a  proper  use  of  hb  knowledge. 

<*  Ourself  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here  and  Green, 
Observed  his  courtship  of  the  common  people : . 
How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts, 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy. 
What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves ; 
Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  crafl  of  smiles, 

I    And  patient  under-bearing  of  his  fortune, 
As  'twere  to  banish  their  affections  with  him. 
Off  goes  his  lionnet  to  an  oyster-wench  ; 
A  brace  of  draymen  bid  God  speed  him  well, 
And  had  tlic  tribute  of  hb  supple  knee, 
With  thanks  my  countrymen,  my  loviAg  friends  i' 
As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his, 

-    And  he  our  subjeeu*  next  degree  in  hope.** 

Afterwards,  he  gives  hb  own  character  to  Percy,  ia 
these  words : — 

**  I  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  and  be  sure  ^ 
I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy, 
As  in  a  soul  rememb'ring  my  good  friends ; 
And  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  my  love. 
It  shall  be  still  thy  true  love's  recompense.** 

We  know  how  he  afterwards  kept  his  promise. 
His  bold  assertion  of  bis  own  rights,  hb  pretend- 
ed submission  to  the  king,  and  the  ascendancy 
which  he  tacitly  assumes  over  him  without  openly 
claiming  it,  as  soon  as  he  has  him  in  hb  power,  are 
characteristic  traito  of  thb  ambitious  and  politic 
usurper.  But  the  part  of  Richard  himself  gives  the 
chief  interest  to  the  pUy.  His  foUy,  hb  rices,  hb 
misfortunes,  hb  reluctance  to  part  with  the  etown, 
his  fear  to  keep  it,  hb  weak  and  womanish  regrets, 
his  starting  tears,  his  fits  of  hectic  passion,  hb  smo- 
thered- majesty,  pass  in  succession  before  us,  and 
make  a  picture  as  natural  as  it  is  affocting.  Among 
the  most  striking  touches  of  pathos  are  hb  wish 
**  Oh  that  I '  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow  to  mek 
away  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke,"  and  the  inci- 
dent of  the  poor  groom  who  comes  to  risit  him  in 
prison,  and  telb  him  how  "  it  yearned  hb  heart  that 
Bolingbroke  upon  hb  eorooation  day  rode  on  Roan 
Barbery.**  We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  here- 
after to  the  character  of  Richard  II  in  speaking  of 
,  Henry  VI.  There  b  only  one  passage  mors^  the 
deecription  of  hb  eDtraaee<into  Lendoo  with  BoUag- 
broke,  which  we  should  Uks  to  quote  here,  if  it  bad 
not  been  so  used  and  woro  oui^  so  thumbed  and  ftt 
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byr^Me,  so  praited  aod  pidnted ;  but  iU  beauty  tur- 
mouDts  all  theffl  ooosiderations, 

•*  DvcHsss.    My  lord,  you  told  me  you  would 
tell  the  rest, 
'    When  weeping  made  you  break  the  story  off    , 
Of  our  two  cousins  coming  into  lK>ndon. 

York.  Where  did  I  leare? 

DucHKss.  At  that  sad  stop,  my  lord, 
Where  rude  mugorem*d  hands,  from  window  tops. 
Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  king  Richard's  head. 

York.  Then,  as  I  said,  the  duke,  great  Boling- 
broke. 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  andfiery'steed, 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know, 
With  slow,  but  sUtely  pace,  kept  on  his  course,' 
While  all  tongues  cried— God  save  thee,  BoUng. 

broke! 
You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake. 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casemenU  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage ;  and  that  all  the  walls, 
viTith  painted  imagery,  had  said  at  once — 
Jesu  preserve  thee !  welcotne,  Bolingbroke  ! 
Whilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turning. 
Bare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 
Bespake  them  thus— I  thank*you,  countrymen : 
And  thus  still  doing  thus  be  pass'd  along. 

DucHcss.  Alan,  poor  Richard  !  where  rides  he 
the  while? 

York.  As  In  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men. 
After  a  well-grac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 

•  Thinkmg  his  prattle  to  be  tedious : 

Even  so  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men*s  eyes 
Did  scowl  on  Richard;  no  man  cried  God  save 

him ! 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home ; 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head ! 

*  Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off- 
Hb  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles. 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience — 

That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose,  steeVd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have  melted. 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him.** 


rmB  ARTS. 

TU  British   AOat.     By  J.  and  C.  Walker.     Part 

II,  Kent  and  Dorset.     Longman  and  Co. 
Wi  expressed  our  admiration  of  the  work*s  getting^ 
up  on  its  6rst  appearance;  and,  in  speaking  of  Part 
II,  must  repeat  what  we  said  of  Part  I ;  adding, 
however,  that  the  price  is  surprisingly  moderate. 


MUSIC. 

Mr  J.  D.  Humphreyt'  Concert,  Assembly  Rooms, 
Kensington. 
Mr  Humfhrkts,  assisted  by  an  orchestra  composed 
principally  of  hb  fellow  pupils  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  got  up  an  unpretending,   but  very  nice 
concert.      The  programme  included  many  popular 
pieces,  and  yet  chiefly  oonsbted  of  good  music,  two 
points  requiring  some  nicety  of  judgment  to  unite. 
£.  Scguin  sung  a  duet  with  his  wife,  *  Come  firenar,' 
and  a  song,  •  Non  piu  andrat,'  which  he  much  in- 
jured by  substituting  a  poor  tune  of  his  own,  in 
place  of  the  original  melody,  at  the  commencement. 
It  was  unworthy  the  rest  of  hb  singing.     Mr  Patey 
played  a  concerto  on  the  violin,  by  De  Beriot,  more 
calculated  to  show  off  the  skill  of  the  performer  than 
the  composer's  invention.     The  sestetto,  *  Sola,  sola,* 
from  the  Don  Giovanni,  was  very  excellently  simg 
by  Misses  Gooch,  Dickens,  and  Birch,  and  Messrs 
Bamett,    W.     Seguin,   and    Hullah;    particubrly 
the  solo,    in  which  Leporello  (W.    Seguin)    begs 
for    his  life.      Mr  Humphreys  sang    a   ballad  of 
Weber's,  *  We  never  meet  again,'  with  great  taste 
and  feeling,  accompanying  himself  on  the  pianoforte. 
He  obtained  a  most  unanimous  encore ;   indeed,  the 
ballad  appeared  the  favourite  of  the  morning.     The 
rest  of  the  music  was,  for  the  most  part,  well  done; 
we  must  make  an  exeeptioa  of  Mr  Lcjeun4*s  <  Sor. 


gete,*  in  which  oomraoo-plaee  and  bravado  supplied 
the  place  ot  dignity  and  energy.  Why  will  he  deform 
everything  he  docs  with  a  prolbsioii'  ei  uncouth  at* 
tempts  at  execution  ?  Thb  was  apparent  in  the  duet 
also,  *  Dunque  io  son,'  though  that  was  mudi  better 
in  other  respects.  The  whole  orchestra,  instrumental 
and  vocal,  deserve  the  highest  commendation,  for  the 
pains- taking,  and  unanimity  with*  which  they  per- 
formed together.  The  band,  however,  might  have 
allowed  us  to  discover  for  ourselves  how  well  they 
performed,  and  not  have  insbted  on  making  so 
prominent  a  display  as  sometimes  to  drown  the 
singers.  The  room  wss  very  full,  and  the  natives 
of  thb  pleasant  suburb  seemed  highly  delighted  with 
their  morning's  treat. 


TO  • 

Lady  !  I  levc  thee,  as  the  stars  of  night 

Love  dbtantly  the  moon,  when  queenly  she 
Sheds  o'er  the  dome  of  Heaven  her  holy  light,     . 

Illustring  earth, -purpling  the  silver  sea ! 
Lady !  I  love  thee  with  the  poet*s  love 

Of  feeling  sigh'd  to  song ;  so  the  lorn  bird' 
Of  eve,  if  yearning  toward  he^  native  grove. 

Breaks  into  saddest  lAisic     Thou  hast  stirr*d 
The  sleeping  sources  of  my  minstrel  art 

With  love  that  clasps  no  hope  of  kindredhood  ! 
With  Y>ride  that  seeks  not  praise — ^with  joy  of 
heart 

Kigh  link'd  to  sorrow.  Who  like  me  hath  woo'd. 
Consenting  to  his  fate  ?  which  binds  him  here 
To  love — admire — adore — and  still  despair ' 

J.  H. 
London,  May  1835. 


TABLB    TAZJC. 

A     BAKER     rOET. 

France  as  well  as  England  has  had  her  poets  in 
bumble  life ;  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  whom 
a  letter  from  Chambery  gives  the  following  notice:—. 
"  An  interesting  guest,  the  baker  and  poet,  Reboul, 
has  recently  visited  Chambery ;  he  b  about  thirty- 
eight  years  of  age,  a  native  of  the  south  of  France, 
and  b  well  known  to  Charles  Nodier,  Victor  Hugo, 
Lamartine,  and  other  celebrated  men.  His  recita- 
tion of  verses  in  the  accent  and  full-sounding  dialect 
of  the  south,  has  a  peculiar  and  pleasing  effect.  Hb 
best  poems  have  been  composed  in  hb  bakehouse, 
and  although  he  has  been  repeatedly  entreated  to 
abandon  hb  trade,  leave  Nbmes,*  and  reside  at  Paris, 
yet^e  has  always  'rejected  ^thcse  proposals.  He  b 
devotedly  attached  to  hb  native  town,  and  to  the 
mode  of  life,  manners,  nature,  and  climate  of  hb 
provincbl  country.  Hb  dwelling  is  very  simple; 
butts  of  meal  obstruct  the  passage  to  his  little  chamber 
behind  the  oven.*  Here  dwells,  not  Reboul  the  baker, 
but  Reboul  the  peet.  Drawings,  sent  to  him  by  the 
artists  themselves,  ornament  the  walls ;  books,  pre- 
sented by  their  authors,  lie  upon  the  table ;  and  the 
cards  of  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  department  are 
stuck  against;a  small  looking-glass ;  hb  bed  occupies 
on^  comer  of  the  apartment.  The  occasion  of  hb 
vbit  to  Chambery  was  to  buytmeal.  Hb  presence*in 
our  town  being  discovered  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts,  he  received  more  visits  in  his 
humble  lodging  than  were  perhaps  agreeable  to  him." 
— Printing  Machine. 

ADVANTAGES   OF   READING. 

A  truth  which  dawns  upon  our  own  minds  be- 
comes doubly  true  when  we  find  that  it  has  enlight- 
ened the  minds  of  others,  who  have  left  us  bright 
records  of  its  usefulness  and  beauty ;  and  an  error 
which  we  perceive  in  ourselves  b  far  more  startling 
in  its  effect  upon  us,  when  we  find  that  it  has  been 
detected  by  some  thoughtful  num  who  lived  agea 
ago,  and  who  has  forcibly  shown,  by  hb  own  ex- 
perience, its  fatal  tendencies,  tend  who  has  dbtinctly 
warned  mankind  against  its  delusive  promises. 
What  we  see  and  feel  ourselves  becomes  thus  more 
clearly  and  dbtinctly  manifest  to  us ;  and  no  one 
who  b  true  to  himself,  however  IMse  the  world 


around  may  prove  to  him,  will  blind  himself  to 
hb  own  consciousness  and  to  the  experience  and 
teachings  of  others,  of  the  beauty  of  knowledge,  the 
safety  and  the  Imperishable  dignity  and  glory  of  vir* 
tue,  the  defiirmity  of  vice,  and  the  dangers  and  tm* 
worthiness  of  ignorance.  We  often  meet,  too,  with 
some  happy  expressions  in  books,  which  flash  at  once 
new  light  upon  our  sbub ;  and  the  simplicity  with  ' 
which  some  old  truth  is  thus  enforced  incorporatei  it 
ever  after  as  a  part  of  out  intellect  and  feelings ;  so 
that,  if  the  infirmities  of  our  nature,  or  the  accidents 
of  our  lives,  ever  lead  us  to  the  hazard  of  acting  in 
oontradiction  to  it,  some  mysterious  link  in  associa- 
tion reealb  to  us  the  happy  sentiment  in  the  very 
words  in  which  it  was  uttered ;  and  the  delight  with 
which  we  first  read  it  steals  anew  over  us,  and  we 
turn  with  disgust  from  the  thoughts  or  the  aetioo'e 
that  are  opposed  to  its  salutary  instructkm.-^FrciR 
am  Address  ddivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Reading 
Room  in  Grenville  street,  Brmnswick  square,  by  Frcnm^ 
as  Boott,  M,D. 

f        KOUNONXSS    OF    THE     HUMAN    CONFIGUKATJOK.      f 

Viewing  the  human  body  as  a  complicated  whole, 
as  a  congeries  of  organs  msde  up  of  various  combin- 
ations of  simple  tissues,  it  may  be  observed,  in  refer- 
ence to  its  external  configuration,  that  it  b  rounded. 
Thb  rounded  form  b  principally  owing  to  the  large 
proportion  of  fluids  which  enter  into  its  composition. 
The  roundness  of  the  face,  limbs,  ^and  inttre  surface 
of  the  child,  are  in  striking  contrast  to  the  unequal 
and  irregular  surface  of  the  old  man,  whoee  humours 
are  comparatively  very  much  smaller  in  quantity.— 
J)r  Southwood  Smith's  *  JPhiloeophg  of  Health.* 

LACGBTES. 

Man  b  the  only  animal  with  the  powers  of  laugh- 
ing, a  privilege  which  was  not  bestowed  upon  him 
for  nothing.  Let  us  then  laugh  while  we  may,  no 
matter  how  broad  the  laugh  may  be,  short  of  a  lock-  ' 
jaw,  and  despite  of  what  the  poet  says  about  **  the 
loud  laugh  that  speaks  the  vacant  mind."  The  mind 
should  occasionally  be  vacant  as  the  land  should 
sometimes  lie  fallow;  and  for  precisely  the  same 
reason. —  The  Melange;  by  Egerton  Smith. 


TO  CORRKSPONDEXTS. 

£.  was  received,  and  b  right;  as  will  be  seen; 
though  there  b  a  want  ef  art  and  probability  in  the 
work,  which  will  prevent  the  Author*s  real  talents 
from  being  duly  apprecUted  by  the  public. 

Ccelebs-Sbnxz  will  find,  by  and  by,  that  we 
have  not  overlooked  hb  just  grounds  of  objection  ; 
though  we  should  have  thought  we  had  already  left 
none  for  mistake  on  that  point. 

We  will  endeavour  to  answer  Z.*s  question  more 
at  length ;  but  need  he  to  doubt  what  to  do,  after 
what  has  been  said  ? 

We  are  much  mistaken,  if  we  have  not  already 
intimated  our  opinion  respecting  the  'Lines  to  a 
a  First  Floor  next  the  Sky,*  though  we  cannot  call 
to  mind  the  reason  for  their  omission.  It  was 
nothing  discreditable  to  the  writer  or  hb  general 
abilities. 

Mr  K.  has  our  best  thanks  and  respects.  The 
work  in  question  will  receive  the  proper  attention. 

An  answer  respecting  '  Franconbn  Tales*  next 


A  Notice  of  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  and 
« HinU  for  Table  Talk,*  are  unavoidably  postponed 
till  next  week. 

There  are  many  Correspondents  remaining,  whose 
communications  we  would  fein  publish ;  but  if  we 
do  not,  we  must  beg  them  to  construe  us  in  kind- 
ness ;  particularly  as,  in  accordance  with  what  we 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  we  are*  about  to 
make  some  further  additions  to  the  rtgular  stocks 
matter  of  the  Journal,  which  '^will  not  leave  us  our 
usual  room  for  contributions. 


London  :  PuUidied  by  H.  Hoopsa,  PaU  MaU  Bsat,  and 
•applied  to  Coontry  Agenti  by  C.  Kkigmt,  Lodgatestreet. 
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UNION   OF   THB 

«<  LONDON    JOURNAL  »'    AV1>   THB 

"PRINTING   BIAOHINB.'* 

Ok  Saturday,  June  6,  at  Mr  Knight^s,  '22  Ludgate 
street,  by  the  speciallest  of  all  licenses  (and  the  most 
reasonable)  to  wit,  their  own,  will  be  married  the 
parties  above-mentioned ;  after  which,  the  happy 
•couple  will  set  off  for  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  pass 
four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  honeymoons ; 
such  being,  by  the  most  moderate  computation,  the 
term  of  their  natural  lives. 

Yes,  dear  Reader,  the  London*  Journal  is  about 
■to  "  change  its  condition  :  ** — not  itself,  observe ;  for 
"vhy  should  it  ?     It  will  never  be  more  itself  than  at 
this  moment ;  as  a  married  journal  ought  to  be.     It 
joaly  changes,  or  rather  enriches,  its  condition,  its 
-relaiive  circumstances;    and  being  a  paper,  it  na- 
turally marries  a  printing-machine ;  and  its  partner, 
tieiDg  a  machine  of  the  most  unmechanical  and  in- 
telligent description,  is  to  be  very  generous  and 
amiable,  and  accommodate  its  humours  to  it  in  so 
charming  a  manner,  that  there  would  be  an  end  of 
its  having  any  will  of  its  own,  if  the  two  wills  did 
not  thus  become  one,  and  merge  will  into  pleasure. 
And  thus  what  a  happy  pair  shall  we  be ;  and  how 
glad  our  ninety-nine  thousand  hosts  will  be  to  see  us 
every  Saturday  morning,   like  some  immortal  and 
ubiquitous  Monsieur  and  Madame  Dacier,  clubbing 
their  stocks  of  scholarship,  and  presenting  themselves 
in  all  those  quarters  at  once,  chat^g  and  to  chat, 
and  with  hands  lull  of  flowers,  after  the  &shion  of 
those  groups  on  the  old  curtuns,  in  which  the  same 
identical  shepherd  and  shepherdess    are  jeiterated 
through  the  whole  district  of  chintz  1 
1    But  marriage  is  expensive ;  and  we  are  very  much 
of  the  honest  opinion  of  that  custom  in  Wales,  by 
which  young  couples  are  set  up  in  life  by  the  joint 
contributions  of  their  friends,  the  favours  to  be  re- 
turned on  the  like  occasion  ;  so,  in  a  like  beautiful 
spirit  of  reciprocity,  we  plainly  tell  our  loving  Read- 
ers, that  they  must  assist  us,  and  prepare  themselves 
for  a  magnanimous  rise  in  the  estimation  of  our 
worth,  to  the  value  of  One  Halfpenny ; — ^with  this 
d^erence,  however,  from  the  Welsh  state  of  the  case, 
—that  the  benefit  to  be  received  from  us  in  return  is 
not  prospective,  but  immediate,  and  that  our  half- 
pennyworth of  increased  attraction  and  entertainment 
will  have  evinced  a  modesty  (not  to  mince  the  mat- 
ter) astonishing,  in  rating  its  value  so  low. — To 
drop'  the  metaphor,  and  state  the  case  simply  to 
the  readers  both  of  the  London  Journal  and  the 
PaiNTiNo  Machine,  we  would  have  them  consider, 
that  such  as  have  ahready  taken  in  both  those  paj^n, 
and  tberefbre  paid  four-penoe  halfpenny  for  the  two» 
may  now  have  the  essence  of  both  for  less  than  half 
the^money,  and  that  such  as  have  only  taken  in  one^ 
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may  now  have  two  instead  of  one,  at  the  least  pos- 
sible increase  of  price  in  one  case,  and  a  great  lower- 
ing of  it  in  the  other.  The  worth  of  each  paper  will 
be  augmented,  we  conceive,  by  concentration, — none 
of  the  best  matter  of  either  being  lost,  and  noneof  doubt- 
ful value  being  required  in  order  to  fill  up ;  so  that  here 
will  be  the  London  Journal^ at  its  old  price,  with 
the  Printing  Machins  added  to  it  for  a  halfpenny ; 
or  the  Printing  Machins  at  two-thirds  its  old  price 
with  the  London  Journal  added  to  it  for  nothing  f 
It  does  not  become  us  to  deal  in  notes  of  admiration, 
and  statements  of  our  own  merits ;  but  we  should 
like  some  eloquent  third  party, — Mr  Robins,  for 
instance, — to  have  this  matter  to  expatiate  on,  in 
sorae  candid  pulpit,  or  long  and  just  advertisement. 
We  ftmcy  we  see  the  Tall  Cafitals  and  Briluant 
Advantages  rearing  their  heads  at  intervals  amidst 
the  exuberant  set-out,  like  the  Pagoda  in  Kew  Gar- 
dens, or  the  iliinarets  of  some  Eastern  paradise  ;  and 
if  he  entered  thoroughly  into  our  merits,  and  did 
really  set  out  the  allurements  of  all  our  Gardens, 
ftbuk>us  and  real,  and  of  the  stories  told  in  them, 
and  the  great  men' beheld  in' them,  and  the  light 
thrown  by  the  sunbeams  upon  their  minutest  flowers 
and  pebbles,  we  ask,  with  an  emphatic  but  tranquil 
modesty,  where  wonld  he  stop?  He  would  be  obliged 
to  have  a  whole  *  Times*  or  *  Chronicle*  to  himself, 
— the  news  of  the  day  coming  in  at  the  close  of  the 
last  column,  in  a  brief  paragraph ; — lamenting,  that 
it  can  <*  barely  allude  to  interesting  intelligence  from 

Paris,** — *•  but  the  mroRTANT  ADVcaTisxMENr  ** 

We  have  beard  it  whispered,  we  must  confess,  in 
one  or  two  quarters,  that  there  may  be  some  possible 
peril  in  raising  the  price  of  our  Journal,  even  so 
small  a  sum,  considering  how  many  new  readers 
there  are  now-a-days,  of  such  publications,  struggling 
with  unfitting  poverty ;  but  we  have  reason  to  doubt 
whether  we  have  many  readers  so  poor  as  the  doubt 
supposes,  whatever  be  the  narrowness  of  means  which 
they  contrive  to  square  with  the  demands  of  intel- 
lectual thirst  and  hunger;  and  readers  of  that  kind 
we  have  no  fear  of  losing.  It  has  even  happened  to 
us,  that  Correspondents  have  advised  us  to  raise  our 
price,  before  we  had  any  such  grounds  for  it  as  at 
present;  and  an  intelligent  and  long-established 
bookseller,  who  gave  us  the  same  advice,  said  "  De- 
pend upon  it,  that  readers  who  take  in  such  a  paper 
as  the  London  Journal,  must  like  it  for  the  liberal 
opinions  it  recommends,  and  are  not  the  men  to  part 
company  with  it  for  a  halfpenny.** 

T%e  reader*  of  the  London  JournaU  aU  riting  in  a 
body,  and  $peaking  with  a  mouI  of  loving  indignation  at 
the  doubt.     Believe  him,  sir ;  believe  him. 

Reader*  of  the  Printing  Machine,  rising  alto.  And 
ar^  we  to  be  doubted  ?  Has  not  the  Printing  Ma* 
chine  abounded  in  contempt  of  sordidness? 

Here  the  Editor  makes  a  bow  to  innumerable 
faces,  right  and  left  of  him ;  and  endeavours  to  main- 
tain a  becoming  aspect,  between  his  natural  indif- 
ference to  pence,  and  his  acquired  sense  of  their 
value,  and  gratitude  for  regard. 

In  sober  truth,  we  hope  this  junction  of  the  two 
papers  will  be  as  acceptable  to  our  friends,  as  it  is 
pleasant  to  ourselves.  The  London  Journal 
has  long  desired  to  be  helped  and  enridied  by  other 
regular  contributors.  And  in  this  case  the  Editor 
will  be  assisted  in  point  of  time,  labour,  and  ma- 
terials, not  only  by  additional  contributions,  but  by 


having  a  large  and  distinct  portion  of  the  united 
work  placed  under  the  responsible  management  of 
the  gentleman  who  has  edited  the  Printihg  Ma- 
chine from  its  commencement.  If  the  separate  re- 
sponsibilities were  not  so  defined  as  they  are  in  thia 
instance,  still  we  should  have  no  apprehensiMi  of 
any  collision  of  opinion.  We  are  not  strangers; 
and  upon  all  the  great  principles  by  which 
the  opinions  apd  feelings  of  men  are  determined,  we 
have  as  perfect  an  agreement  a*  can  be  expected  from 
those  who  hold  the  right  of  thinking  for  themselves, 
with  the  most  hearty  toleration  of  the  thoughts  of 
others.  Nor  will  the  Editor  of  The  London  Journal 
omit  a  single  contribution  of  his  own;  the  old 
original  articles,  and  the  Romances  of  Real  Lifis, 
Fine  Arts,  &c  will  appear  as  usual,  none  the  worse 
for  an  arrangement  which  may  be  of  very  serious 
benefit  to  himself;  and  as  circumstances  tend  to 
show  every  day,  that  more  good  can  be  done  to  all 
parties  by  publications  rather  miscellaneous  than 
critical,  Mr  Knight  gladly  takes  occasion  of  throw- 
ing one  paper  into  the  other,  and  the  writers  of  the 
Printing  Machine  as  gladly  avail  themselves  of 
their  briefer,  and  more  concentrated  columns,  to 
confine  their  notices  in  future  to  books  of  the  most 
interesting  description  exclusively,  the  nutsj  and 
sweetmeats  of  the  tribe. 

About  five  Pages  will  be  devoted  to  the  London 
'  Journal,  and  iu  usual  variety*of  matter ;  about  three 
to  the  review  of  books,  constituting  the  PaiNTiNo 
Machine.  And  if  good  spirits,  plenty  of  subjects, 
and  cordial  co-operation,  can  do  anything  towards 
making  our  paper  better  than  before,  we  confidently 
reckon  upon  its  being  so. 

*«*  The  Reader  will  observe  that  our  day  of  pub- 
lication is  changed  fironi  Wednesday  to  Saturday. 
We  confess  we  take  leave  of  the  old  day  with  a  pang, 
partly  for  old  acquaintance  sake  (in  the  <  Indicator* 
and  *Tatler*),  and  partly  because  Charles  Lamb 
(whose  praise  warrants  us  in  being  venturous  enough 
to  repeat  it)  said  that  the  former  of  thoae  publications 
made 

**  Wednesday  the  sweetest  in  the  week.**  ' 

(We  are  afraid  we  are  guilty  of  a  great  piece  of  ego- 
tism here,  but  the  recollection  of  the  man  must  ex- 
cuse it.)  The  reason  however  why  we  make  the 
change  is,  that  Saturday  turns  out  to  be  the  most 
convenient  and  profitable  day  for  publication.  Readers 
of  cheap  periodical  papers,  for  the  most  part,  find  the 
close  of  the  week  the  most  convenient  time  for  read- 
ing them, — making  them  part  of  their  Sabbath  re« 
creation  (let  us  add,  no  profane  part,  considering  the 
uses  and  beauties  of  God*s  creation  which  they  set 
forth) ;  and  the  venders  of  such  papers,  which  are 
mostly  published  on  the  Saturday,  crowd  for  them 
accordingly  towards  the  dose  of  the  week,  like  people 
to  a  fidr,  and  are  apt,  naturally  enough,  to  look  upon 
a  call  on  their  time  and  attention,  on  less  customary 
days,  as  a  supererogation  which  considerate  editors 
might  spare  them.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  future, 
to  fiUl  in  with  the  crowd  of  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  become  a  part  of 
its  repose,  and  leisure,  and  contemplattve  ei^joyment. 
::  We  ho^  we  shall  be  tbombedhorriblytaftd  carried 
about  in  poek«t%  like  a  kve-letter,  or  other  ctrtiieete 
oC  merit.  ^ 
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LETTBR-warrw». 

TuxRS  are  fow^  occupations  v^UmIi,  come^.Snjfor^ap 
large  a  <hare  of  abuse  as  letter-writing.  You  con- 
tinually hear  persons  complain  of  the  hardship  of 
devoting  «d  hour  or  jLxvo  to  -eoriaipending  wkh  tfaeir 
fViends.  Gentle  Reeder,  art  iliou  one  of  these  com- 
plainers?  or,  like  tby  humble  servant,  art  thou  fond 
both  ef  receiving  and  bestowing  the  dumb-talkers,  vul- 
garfy  ydept  "letters**?  If  thou  art  not — although 
the  confession  will  greatly  lower  thee  in  my  eyes — 
I  do  not  mean  to  scold  thee,  or  to  sneer  at  thee  for 
thy  want  of  taste,  for  experience  has  taught  me 
thtt  the  dislike  is  not  confined  to  dull  persons,  but 
shared  occasionally  by  men  of  genius,  and  even  of 
the  finest  sympathies  of  tlieir  fellows.  I  will 
aekaowledge  that  to  me  this  seems  somewhat  of 
a  parodox ;  but  it  is  true.  Even  the  young  lady 
who  steals  to  her  chamber  at  school  to  spend  hours 
in  a  seeret  correspondence  with  her  "  dearest  Matilda,'* 
and  who  eonbbles  of  the  delight,  the  ecstacy,  she 
cspcrienees,  in  pouring  forth  her  soul  to  her  sweet 
iriend,<— even  she,  I  say,  is  far  more  "delighted** 
vfaen  her  task  is  finished,  and  she  may  join  her  leas 
leati mental  achool- mates  at  the  dcipping-rope,  or  puss- 
in^rthe-eoroer.  As  to  the  cehooi-ioy,  letter-writing 
is  completely  out  o^  the  question  with  him  ;  except. 
Indeed,  when  he  Ukes  up  his  dUitUereited  pen  to 
remind  mamma  of  die  quarterly  cake,  which  he 
ti&^iBr  tails  to  do  a  full  fortnight  before  it  is  due. 
And  for  the  edification  of  the  Reader,  and  the  fresfa- 
anipg  af  his  sobod-day  recollections,  I  will  go  out 
of  my  way  to  transcribe  an  epistle  of  this  sort,  which 
was,  the  other  day,  triumphantly  placed  in  my  bands 
by  the  lady  to  whom  it  was  addressed :  it  ran  as  Ibl- 
Jowf : — 

**  DcAK  MoTUEii, — I  have  not  written  to  you  for  a 
very  long  time,  but  as  I  am  now  expecting  to  re- 
ceive a  pared  from  you  shortly,  I  take  up  my  pen  to 
let  you  know  that  I  received  the  latt  cake  quite 
tofely,  and  felt  much  obliged  to  you  for  it ;  though, 
as  I  have  been  so  very  busy  in  preparing  for  examin- 
ation-day, I  could  not  possibly  find  time  to  acknow- 
ledge it  before.  Now,  however,  I  begin  to  fear  you 
will  think  me  ungrateful,  and  therefore  comtrive  to 
scribble  these  few  lines.  Give  my  best  love  to  Papa, 
and  Sarah,  ftid  Mary,  and  believe  me.  Dear  Mother, 
your  dutiful  Son,  Jobv  Smith. 

f  "  P.  S.  The  last  cake  was  much  injured  by  not 
being  properly  packed ;  it  jolted  about,  and  got  bro- 
ken. Some  small  things  are  wanted  for  what  my 
uncle.  Captain  Harrison,  used  to  call  <<  dunnage.'* 
Are  the  apples  good  this  year  ?  ,.,      J.  S."  <. 

^  This  epistle  (as  the  sagacious  Reader  will  doubtless 
have  discovered)  is  written  by  a  eUver  boy, — who, 
when  he  gets  into  the  world,  will  understand  well 
^  what  he  is  about.**  I  would  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  consummate  skill  with  which  he  intro- 
duces a  hint  that  his  "  prog-basket**  may  contain  a 
few  apples.  Of  course  it  was  successful :  his  mother 
could  not  fail  to  see*  at  once  that  apples  were  the 
only  things  to  keep  the  cake  steady  in  its  perilous 
journey  to  her  <'  dear  John,'*,  and  John  is  praised  to 
everyone  for  his  **  sense.**  —  «  Who  would  have 
thought  such  a  mere  lad  oould  understand  packing?  " 
"  Dear  fellow!"  &c.  &c.  A  *'  friend  of  the  family** 
who  was  present  at  the  reoeipt  of  this  epiatle,  ven- 
tured to  remark  that,  he  thought  it  rather  laconic, 
and  that  *Uhe  cake"  liad  occupied  an  undue  portion 
oS  it.  Heavens  I  how  the  parents  bristled  up! 
Papa  (a  merchant)  insists  thisTery  circumstance  was 
a  proof  that  John  is  «  a  straight-forward,  business- 
like fellow,  with  no  humbug  about  him ; "  and  then 
your  attention  is  called  to  the  decidedly  nautieo-mer- 
cantile  caste  of  mind  evinced  by  the  use  of  the  word 
'^ dunnage;"  this  is  pronounced  a  most  lucky  pre* 
dilectioD,  John  being  intended  for  the  office.  What 
can  you  say  or  do  against  sw^  strong  argument? 
Decidedlyt  the  only  course  is  to  let  p^a  and  mf?»^iTn< 
hitTe  their  own  way, 

'  It  ia  inpoaaibla,  however,  as  I  have  said' above, 
10  teket  atty  partisaUr  elaai  or  elasMa  of  perMma  as  es. 
ptdilleMer^hMest;  or  any  on  wbM  a  aontraiy  appel- 


lation ou^  bB  liealowed.  Im  ua  therefore  inqtnve 
why  10  many  «f  the  former  arc  to  be  found.  I  take 
the  grand  cause  to  be — indolence.  Tlif  felting  out 
one's  desk,  mending  a  pen,  and  mere  setting  do,wn 
to  write  a  letter  or  two  is,  with  many,  an  hour's 
work ;  thc^  tlicMfore  commence  in  a  eross-gralnad, 
]azy{humour,  and  how  can  they  be  expected  to  take 
a  pleasure  in  the  occupation  ?  Many,  from  the  recoU 
leotion  of  how  they  were  bored  on  a  former  occasion, 
cannot  prevail  on  themselves  to  make  the  attempt 
again  ;  and,  they  at  least  see  with  perfect  indifference 
the  accumulating  heaps  of  letters,  consoling  them- 
selves  with  the  reflection  that  it  is  now  quite  im- 
possible to  answer  all,  and,  therefore,  as  they  do  not 
like  to  give  any  a  preference, — the  desk  remains  un- 
clo<>ed,  the  pen  is  guiltless  of  ink,  and  the  paper 
reposes  in  *< spotless  innocence.**  | 

Another  objection  is,  with  a  great  many,  the  idea 
that  something  clever  is  expected  from  them  by  theur 
correspondents ;  and,  unless  they  feel  in  a  particu- 
larly briUiant  mood,  they  do  not  consider  themselves 
justified  in  troubling  their  friends.  I  saw,  a  short 
time  ago,  a  quotation  from  Mrs  Hannah  More  which 
appeared  to  me  satisfactorily  to  meet  this  latter.  I 
cannot  lay  my  hand  upon  the  passage  just  now,  but 
it  is  to  the  effect,  that  she  does  not  require  in  her 
correspondents  any  laboured  efforts  at  wit  or  <*  fine 
writing ;"  but  merely  wishes  to  have  their  thoughU 
on  paper,  just  as  they  would  communicate  them 
orally.  This  is  decidedly  the  true  object  of  letter- 
writing. 

I  must  acknowledge,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  take 
far  greater  pleasure  in  reading  letters  which  come 
to  me  without  alterations  and  erasures — even  if  writ- 
ten hastily  or  carelessly^-than  some  with  which  I  am 
occasionally  favoured,  in  which  the  writers  seem 
chiefly  anxious  to  improve  upon  their  first  expres- 
sions, and  frequently  strain  and  distort  their  meaning 
for  the  sake  of  introducing  some  far>fetched  and 
perfectly  unnecessary  quotation,  in  order  to  show 
their  **  reading."  '  Few  people  of  true  genius  resort 
to  these  artificial  means  for  producing  <<  effect.** 
Nearly  all  our  great  Epistolarians,  from  Lady  Mary 
Montague  downwards,  seem  to  me  to  have  written 
whatever  came  uppermost  in  their  npinds,  trusting  to 
their  own  facility  of  language  for  prc^riety  of  ex- 
pression. Even  Lord  Byron,  who  was  decidedly  a 
lover  of  fame,  in  his  correspondence  with  literary 
friends  maintained  an  easy,  off-hand  style,  which 
also  forms  the  peculiar  charm  of  <  Cowper's  IiCtters.* 
Why,  therefore,  should  not  all  follow  these  illustri- 
ous examples?  and  instead  of  aiming  at  puzzling 
their  friends  by  long-winded  sentences,  equally  de- 
void of  sense  and  meaning,  confine  themselves  to 
merely  saying  what  they  have  to  say  as  if  they  were 
speaking  instead  of  writing?  If  such  a  course  were 
generally  adopted,  I  think  we  should  hear  no  more 
of  the  "bore"  and  "trouble"  of  letter-writing, 
which  would  become — as  it  is  obviously  meant  to  be 
— the  delightful  medium  of  unreserved  communica- 
tion with  absent  friends. 

Civis. 

f  [This  letter  is  shrewd  and  well-felt.  We  would 
add,  however,  four  reasons  to  those  mentioned  by 
our  Correspondent,  for  not  writing  letters;  first, 
being  too  ill,  or  at  least  being  afifected  with  that  sort 
of  indolence  which  arises  from  ill-health:  second, 
being  too  well,  or  having  so  mudi  enjoyment  in  the 
passing  moment  without  taking  trouble  to  get  it, 
that  anything  else  becomes  an  interruption:  third 
(however  parodoxical  it  may  seem)  something  par- 
taking of  both  these  veasons ;  that  is,  being  ill 
enough  to  be  indolent,  and  yet  well  enough  to  enjoy 
some  indolent  diversion  which  renders  any  more 
practical  task  unwelcome :  and  last  (we  fear  not  least), 
an  unwillingness  to  be  forced  to  do  anything,  even 
by  a  sense  of  duty.  Whatever  be  the  cause  or 
causes,  it  is  a  fault  which  (as  our  Correspondent 
handsomely  observes)  besets  some  natures,  otherwise 
kind;  and  there  is  none  they  should  fight  harder 
against,  as  it  tends  to  diminish  kindness  and  com- 
fort between  fnends,  and  sometimes  to  create  serious 
trouble.    Havd  impmUmu  loquot.  En.]  . 
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VSJ*LAKAtOaT  NOTES  TO  BOOKS — SSLF-COMMINTATORS 
PKACTKE  0»  THE  ANCIENTS  AND  tTANDAan  AU- 
THORS—LITERARY    AnvaaTISEMKNTS ^IKSTANCS    OP 

EXTaUtES   MBSTINO.«.4JUUlC  TVTE  n,  CMALL  TTn— 
PROPOSED  SMECTACLS  CHARmr. 

I  AM  about  to  be  very  presumptuous^to  find' fault 
with  a  practice  <«nctioncd  by  the  usage  of  almost 
every  author  that  has  written — but  more  especially 
those  of  the  present  age,— namely,  that  of  dis- 
figurirlg  the  foot  of  every  page  of  a  book  with  ex- 
planatory notes.     Poems,  works  of  fietion,  history, 

scientific  works — but  I  need  not  particularize you 

cannot  take  up  a  book  without  this  fkuli ;  such  at 
least  I  consider  it  to  be.  Biographers  run  riot 
with  foot  notations;  and  these  writers  have  the 
least  excuse,  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits  of 
all  fiKts,  circumstances,  and  opinions  of  the  life  being 
interwoven.  I  always  ooneider  an  author  who  deals 
largely  in  notes  to  be  deficient  in  the  tact  and  dis- 
crimination necessary  to  make  all  his  materials  dove- 
tail into  one  another.  It  would  be  better  to  make 
a  way  for  any  matter  necessary  to  be  stated  by  a  few 
words  in  the  text,  than  to  put  it  as  a  note.  Notes 
are,  of  course,  intended  to  be  read ;  and  ta  they  are 
inserted  on  the  spot,  I  suppose  that  it  is  intended 
they  should  be  read  immediately.  Now,  is  it  not 
evident  that  in  history  they  will  interrupt  the  course 
of  the  narrative ;  in  a  tale,  they  will  weaken  the 
interest  you  may  feel  in  the  story;  in  discuadon, 
break  the  thread  of  the  argument ;  and  in  a  poem^ 
dispel  any  sympathy  the  fire  of  the  poet  may 
have  created  ?  In  biography,  I  can  seldom  see  any 
difllerence  between  the  notes  and  the  text,  and  often 
cannot  imagine  how  the  biographers  can  make  tiie 
distinction  why  such  and  such  a  fkct  should  be 
printed  in  small  type  at  the  fi>ot  of  the  page,  and 
why  such  another  is  worthy  of  large  type  in  the 
body.  If  a  person  were  to  read  aloud  a  modem 
type,  and  take  in  the  notes  at  the  places  marked 

without  any  hesitation  or  observation I  am  8ati»*> 

fied  no  person  could  discriminate  between  the  small 
type  and  the  large.  This  results  from  the  diacur- 
sive  nature  of  biography,  which  wants  hardly  any- 
thing  but  a  chronological  arrangement.  Didactic 
poems  are  mere  pretences ;  you  never  learn  any  art 
from  the  poem,  but  from  the  notes,  which  gaooally 
take  up  the  whole  of  the  page,  and  the  poem  two  or 
four  lines  at  the  top.  I  may  instance  Mason's 
*  English  Garden.*  The  same  may  be  said  of  satires. 
Sir  John  Mandeville*s  *  Fable  of  the  Bees '  is  not 
above  two  or  three  hundred  lines  in  length,  but  the 
notes  make  a  goodly  octavo  volume.  This  is  a 
fault,  too,  in  Rogers*  \  Italy  *-.-we  have  the  same 
story  told  twice — in  verse  and  in  prose.  The  small 
type  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  is  a  great  drawback 
to  the  beauty  of  the  typography  of  the  last  splendid 
edition  of  this  poem.  Those  who  love  variety  in  all 
things  will  find  it  here ;  nearly  every  page  contain* 
a  finely  executed  engraving — a  few  lines  of  poetry, 
and  eke  of  notes.  To  have  more  than  one  kind  of 
letter  in  one  sheet,  gives  it  a  newspaper-like  look ; 
as  if  the  sentences  had  to  be  squeezed  close  for  want 
of  room.  I  love  variety  in  nature,  but,  lor  the 
most  part,  uniformity  in  art,  and  especially  in  tha 
page  of  a  book  I  It  shows  some  variety  too  in  an 
author  to  make  notations  on  his  own  productions ; 
it  is  an  indication  that  be  feels  assured  that  no  one 
else  will  think  his  book  worth  the  trouble  of  a  com- 
mentary, and  therefore  he  gives  one  himself.  These 
gentry  hi^ve  not  the  assurance  of  the  author  of  the 
<  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  who  very  calmly  recommends  every 
Prince  in  Christendom  to  take  seven  of  the  deepest 
scholars  in  his  dominions,  and  shut  them  up  for 
seven  years  in  seven  chambers,  to  write  seven  ample 
eommentaries  on  his  work,  as  he  has  a  atrong  incli- 
nation to  taste  a  blessing  before  he  leaves  the  worlds 
which  other  writers  seldom  reach  till  they  are  in 
their  graves.  But  as  no  one  can  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  meaning  of  a  book  than  the 
author,  he  is  certainly  tiie  beet  penon  to  give  as* 
planatioB.  I  do  not,  of  aoune»  inolada  in  nr 
censure  coxnmentaries^on  ^standard  authonu    ^Wt 
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then  Uke  the  book  for  the  purpose  of  spying  out 
hidden  beauties,  which  might  not  be  observed  in  a 
firet  penual.  The  best  way  is  to  put  the  notes  and 
iiluatrations,  if  they  are  absolutely  necessary,  and 
cannot  be  included  in  the  text,  at  the  end  of  the 
book ;  and  if  it  be  worth  a  second  perusal — that  is 
the  time  to  take  in  any  extraneous  matter.  An 
author  must  be  very  dull  indeed,  or  the  subject 
eatremly  intrioatc,  who  cannot  convey  his  meaning 
without  the  small  type  auxiliary.  Or  perhaps  he 
may  be  unable  to  accomplish  it  without  spoiling  a 
wttll-rouoded  period,  and  so  prefers  to  be  smooth 
and  ambiguous,  with  an  Jnterpreter,  rather  than  a 
little  rugged  and  explicit.  A  paragraph,  with  an 
expUmatory  foot-note,  always  puts  me  in  mind 
of  the  sign^paiuter,  who  wrote,  under  his  daub  of 
red»  **  This  is  a  red  lion  ;"~.in  like  manner  does 
the  author  say — the  above  paragraph  means  so  and 
to,  Reading  some  of  these  books  is  enough  to  give 
anyone  a  headache,  if  any  attention  is  paid  to  the 
notes,  by  the  quick  movement  of  the  eye  up  and 
down,  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  page ;  and  a  friend 
of  mine,  with  weak  eyesroomplatned  that  even  the 
audden  transition  from  reading  one  sized  type  to 
mnother,  annoyed  him,  and  that  it  was  always  some 
time  before  his  eye  could  settle  and  enable  him  to 
distinguish  the  words. 

If  our  ancient  authors,  wliieh  are  generally  taken 
as  models,  are  to  be  followed  in  this  instance,  I  think 
I  shall  carry  my  point.  We  are  not  annoyed  or 
interrupted  with  notes  and  illustrations  to  the  *  Iliad ' 
or  •Odyaeey*  by  Hosier,  nor  by  Virgil  to  hia 
'  ^aeid;*  nor  by  Horace  to  his  *  Satires  *  or  *  Odes,' 
-which,  as  modem  productions,  would  have  swarmed 
with  notes,  telling  who  or  what  the  persons  referred 
to  were';  or  at  least  pretty  broadly  hinting,  with  a 
capital  initial,  a  due  number  of  asterisks,  and  a  final 
letter.  Had  these  ancients  deigned  to  explain  their 
works,  by  notes  and  illustrations,  we  should  certainly 
bave  potseaied  invaluable  records  of  ancient  man- 
ners ;  but  we  see  that  they  rested  on  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  tbeir  poems,  and  not  upon  any  extraneous 
props.  Coming  nearer  home,  we  have  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  and  Shakspeare — neither  of  which  illus- 
trious triumvirate  ever  thought  their  poetry  required 
the  aid  of  explanation.  They  left  it  for  posterity  to 
find  the  foundations  of  their  poems,  and  to  notate 
and  illuatrate.  Taking  a  wide  step,  we  have  Sir 
Walter  Scott— he  thought  not  of  notes  to  his  novels, 
until  it  was  subsequently  demanded  by  their  exten- 
sive popularity.  Lord  Byron  noted  his  poems; 
but  his  was  a  genius  that  could  hardly  be  restrained 
within  rhyme,  and  oft  ran  riot  with  reason.  Had  he 
stooped  to  enter  the  list  of  travel  writers,,  as  he  was 
urged,  we  should  have  been  spared  these  excrescences 
on  bis  poesy ;  but  it  was  so  necessary  for  him  to  give 
▼ent  to  his  feelings  through  his  pen,  that  he  availed 
himself  of  an  abuse,  sanctioned  by  custom,  to  utter 
bla  criticisms.  Milton  eschewed  notes.  I  refer  only 
to  his  poetry,  upon  which  his  fame  rests.  I  am  un- 
acquainted with  his  political  writings.  There  are 
some  single  pages  in  *  Paradise  Lost,'  which  would 
give  matter  for  an  octavo  volume  of  notes. 

In  fine,  then,  let  n»e  advise  the  literary  world  to 
adopt  as  a  maairay  that  no  notes  be  tolerated  except 
authorities  and  references. 

Talking  of  the  uniformity  of  printed  pages  reminds 
me  of  advertisements.  I  am  one  among  your  con- 
stant readers,  who  regretted  the  discontinuance  of 
the  page  devoted  to  these  notices  in  the  Lokdok 
Journal.  They  were  generally  the  first  thing  I 
looked  at.  Under  certain  restrictions,  they,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  would  bare  formed  an  interest- 
ing literary  chronology.  Had  it  been  a  rule,  for 
instance,  that  they  should  be  confined  to  announce- 
ments of  bodkt,  and  that  the  same  advertisement 
should  never  be  inserted  twice,  we  should  have  had, 
in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  materials  for  a  literary 
history.  I  was  always  eager  to  see  what  intellectual 
produotloB  was  about  to  issue  from  the  womb  of  tha 
press,  and  hailed  with  equal  delight  a  work  from  an 
old  band  or  a  new  candidate  for  fame.  We  do  jiot 
now  find  such  illusory  announcements  as  in  the  case 
of  a  certain  French  hbtoriographer,  who  was  always 


advertising  historical  works  to  save  his  pension,  and 
at  his  death  had  not  written  a  dozen  pages. 

It  is  with  a  singular  kind  of  pleasure  we  see,  in 
looking  over  old  newspapers  and  gazettes,  Tatlers 
and  Spectators  in  the  original  edition,  last  pages  of 
pamphlets,  and  leaves  stitched  in  at  tlie  end  of  old 
books,  the  announcements  of  works  which  we  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  pillars  in 
literature ;  such  as  *  An  Epic  Poem  *  by  Mr  John 
Milton,  a  Translation  of  Homer  by  Pope,  or  Poems 
by  Mr  Dryden.  It  is  something  analagoas  to  con- 
templating a  portrait,  or  hearing  a  description  of 
your  parents  when  they  were  children.  We  have  in 
this  last  sentence  an  instance  in  which  extremes  meet. 
,  It  is  considered  a  mark  of  inferiority  or  disrespect, 
for  one  person  to  speak  of  another  without  the  pre- 
liminary Mr ;  and  yet,  when  a  fellow  man  is  ennobled 
by  fame,  his  patron3rmic  is  quite  suflicient  without 
the  title»  and,  indeed,  to  add  it  is  a  decided  mark  of 
inferiority ;  and  \ised  in  the  cases  of  Mr  Shakspeare, 
Mr  Pope,  and  so  on,  sounds  perfectly  incongruous. 
Thus  do  fame  and  obscurity  meet.  When  we  want 
our  valet,  or  our  porter,  we  call  Jenkins !  or  Jones ! 
and  when  we  talk  of  immortal  geniuses,  we  say 
Milton,  or  Johnson,  or  Byron. 

Since  the  time  that  advertising  has  been  carried  on 
systematically,  we  may  easily,  in  a  few  years*  news- 
papers, trace  an  author*s  rise  to  popularity.  First, 
you  see  the  work  modestly  announced  with,  or  per- 
haps without,  his  name ;  the  work  succeeds,  is  praised 
by  some  reviews  and  cut  up  by  others ;  pithy  extracts 
appear  in  the  corners  of  the  papers,  with  the  name  of 
the  work  at  the  bottom  ;  then  we  see  a  second  edition 
announced,  to  which  the  author,  with  more  confi- 
dence, puts  his  name  at  full  length.  Allowing  due 
time  to  pass,  we  see  advertised  a  new  work  by  Mr 
So  and  so,  the  author  of  So  and  so ;  a  kind  of  double 
hook  to  catch  the  public,  because  some  may  remem- 
ber the  pleasure  they  derived  from  the  work,  without 
recollecting  the  name  of  the  author ;  and  others  may 
have  heard  the  author  spoken  of  as  a  clever  writer, 
or  as  a  rising  genius,  without  knowing  anything  of 
the  former  work.  We  may  say  that  he  has  now  laid 
a  foundation  for  fame,  whether  it  be  the  fome  of  a 
generation,  an  age,  or  for  all  time ;  and  every  stone 
of  the  superstrueture  is  announced  with  an  heraldic 
flourish,  *<  Mr  So  and  so*s  new  work.'*  It  is  a  bad 
sign  to  see  a  book  advertised  too  much  after  its  pub- 
lication. The  news  that  it  is  coming  is  all  very  well, 
and  also  for  a  week  or  so  after  its  advent ;  but  when 
we  see  repeated  every  other  day,  for  two  or  three 
months,  the  same  work,  and  always  **jiut  publiihed,** 
we  begin  to  suspect  that  Hudibras*s  opinion,  that 
advertisements  are  the  epitaphs  of  books,  has  some 
truth  in  it« 

I  have  one  thing  more  to  say  a  few  words  about 
while  on  the  subject  of  printing.  I  see  by  your 
notices,  that  you  have  been  solicited  to  use  a  smaller 
type,  and  not  to  make  use  of  leads,  in  the  Lokdok 
JouRKAL.  This  innovation  you  have  very  properly 
resisted.  I,  for  ooc^  must  raise  my  voice  against  it. 
Are  they  really  so  greedy  as  to  think  they  have  not 
*< enough  work  for  money?**  These  complaincrs 
must  also  be  very  selfish;  they  no  doubt  are  pos« 
sessed  of  good  eye-sight,  and  do  not  consider  the  in- 
firmities of  others.  For  myself,  I  am  blessed  with  a 
good  enough  eye-sight,  but  I  have  several  friends, 
constant  readers  of  the  Joukkal,  whose  visual  organs, 
some  from  age  and  some  firom  a  constitutional  weak- 
ness, are  not  very  perfect,  and  whose  equanimity  has 
been  sadly  disturbed  by  these  assaults  upon  their 
comfort  I  have  been  deputed  by  these  readers  to 
petition  you,  that  should  any  alteration  be  made  in 
the  type  of  the  Journal  (of  which  they  have  no 
desire)  it  may  be,  that  the  leads  be  taken  out«  and  a 
proportionally  larger  type  used. 

A'bong  the  thoussnds  of  charities  which  exist  in 
this  nation  of  Benevoleitt  Societies,  there  is  not  one 
for  supplying  ^ed  men  and  women,  and  poor  weaib* 
eyed  persons,  with  spectacles.  There  arc  numy  for' 
supplying  book*  and  tracts  to  read,  bat  not  one  to 
sopplX  the  ininn  with  tha  nttans  vbcravrhh  to  read. 
Let  this  ba  loakad  to.  Bookwo»m. 


0«   THI    VraPXCTH,    DlCXIXr,    AICD    DITIXE9KV,    OF    .HZ 

iMAciyATnE  TAcvtrr. 
:From  the  Sotd  of  'Artkm  Camimftbf.*/ 
Wirrjf  she  had  ottered  these  words,  »be  fimeicd  that 
she  feh  her  eousm  gemly  presaing  to  his  %\6«ttt0 
arm  with  which  she  leaned  on  him.  But  U  w»  pm. 
baWy  no  more  than  a  fiwey,  for  at  the  next  «o»#at 
he  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  pietore  by  Nieolo  PoomIr,  c4 
Apollo  among  the  Shepherds. 

«•  The  god,**  he  observed,  «•  break*  out  here  tuJ^Ay 
through  the  peasant's  dress.  I  will  tell  you  the  %«<yfy 
on  which  Poussin  wrought,  in  a  shape  whkrh  you  ara 
not  likely  to  have  met  with  it  before. 

**  The  eyelids  c^  Jupiter  were  closed,  not  in  sleep, 
but  inward  contemplation.  Suddenly  bis  cagla 
fanned  him  with  his  broad  wings,  and  screamed.  He 
opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  through  the  crystal 
floor  of  heaven  at  the  worlds  which  were  spread  ba» 
low  as  on  a  map.  He  saw  mountains  shaking  doim 
avaUnches,  and  stormy  seas,  and  phiins  covered  with 
carnage,  and  palaces  filled  with  crime.  He  beheUl 
vast  deserts  tyrannised  over  by  the  lion  and  the  ser- 
pent, cities  where  men  were  wronging  and  corrupt- 
ing one  another,  and  all  the  complication  of  good 
and  evil.  He  saw  that  all  was  moving  in  obedience 
to  general  laws,  and  he  was  undisturbed.  But  he 
perceived  the  corpse  of  his  servant,  the  Cyclops,  on  a 
mounuin,  and  half  shaded  by  the  forest,  half  illu- 
minated by  the  ghure  of  the  volcano.  The  breast 
and  the  forehead  of  the  giant  were  transfixed  by  the 
arrows  of  ethereal  fire.  The  deed  had  been  done  by 
the  hand  of  Apollo,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his 
son,  whom  Jupiter  had  slain  with  Cyclopean  thun- 
der-bolts. 

**  That  evening,  while  the  herdsmen  and  retainers 
of  Admetus  were  in  arms  to  protect  the  flocks  and 
cattle  of  the  chieftain  against  wild  beasts  and  rob- 
bers, and  were  lighting  their  watch-fires  on  the  Mo- 
lossian  hills,  a  youth  suddenly  appeared  among  them 
,  clad  in  a  rustic  dress,  with  a  boar-spear  in  his  hand* 
and  a  small  strbged  instrument  slung  over  his  shoul« 
der,  beside  his  bow  and  quiver.  He  said  that  he  had 
lost  his  way,  and  would  be  glad  to  remain  with  thenit 
provided  they  would  furnish  him  with  subsistence  in 
return  for  his  services  in  hunting,  and  tending  cattle. 
They  readily  assented  to  thU  proposal ;  and  he  sat 
down  beside  a  fire,  with  the  glare  of  which  the  last 
rays  of  sunset  were  now  mingling. 


^  The  stranger  was  Apollo,  exiled  fWun  the  i 
by  Jupitar,  and  oompeHed  to  take  rcAige  on  earths 
Fresh  from  divine  converse,  the  God  of  Poetry  yal 
knew  how  to  temper  himself  to  the  humblest  as  wall 
as  the  most  exalted  natures.  Although  his  ejres 
were  sonastimes  turned  in  momentary  glances  to-, 
wards  that  occidental  empire  which  wms  now  taddm' 
ing  for  U§  departed  lord,  his  jest  and  roundelay,  tais 
narrative  of  achievements  in  love  and  war,  and  hia 
tales  of  ghosts  and  enchanters  were  delightfol  to  tba. 
ears  of  the  peasants  round  him,  and  were  receivad 
with  loud  applauses,  which  rang  through  all  the  bills» 
and  started  the  wolf^  low  crouching  in  the  distant 
brake.  He  touched  his  instrument,  and  sang  of  tba 
fair  nymphs  of  the  youthful  foresters  whom  theyc 
have  chosen  to  live  with  them  in  the  woods,  and  of 
the  dogs  baying  round  the  thickets  which  concealed 
their  master,  or  lying  down  to  die  on  the  verge  of 
the  fountain  in  which  he  had  vanished  His  voice 
then  mounted  twiftly  and  elearty  towards  the  stars, 
and  spread  Uke  a  eiiver  vapour  across  the  valley ;  and 
the  pause  of  silent  gladness  among  his  auditors  was 
only  interrupted  by  a  faint  echo  of  the  last  note^ 
from  the  opposite  crags  and  the  bare  mountain 
wall. 

*<  The  god  lived  on  among  the  shepherds.  In 
every  hunting  match  he  was  u  bold  .assistant ;, in 
every  festival  a  mirthful  companion  ;  on  the  lonely 
hill-side  a  friend,  and  a  sage  prophet  of  the  weather. 
To  him  was  given  the  honour  of  laying  at  the  feet  of 
Admetus  the  head  of  the  wild-boar  and  wolf,  and 
the  choicest  portions  of  the  slain  stag;  and  the 
maidens,  a^  fb'^'^ ''"'"^'»  ^^   .  .*  -  r     " 
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at  the  fountains,  bad  their  quickeMt  and  toflett  hoki 
for  him. 

**  The  god  comprehended  all  the  thoughts  of  the 
mountaineers,  excelled  in  all  their  arts,  sympathized 
with  all  their  sorrows,  and  delighted  in  all  their  en- 
joyments. He  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  poetry, 
which,  in  whatever  region  it  may  be  Uirown,  and  in 
whatsoever  forma  of  being  immersed*  is  itself  know- 
ledge and  power. 

«  Now*  Isabel,  my  story,  if  you  choose  to  bear 
any  more  of  it,  leaves  Apollo  and  the  Molossians 
and  returns  into  the  skies.  We  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  that  fine  ruddy  group  so  imbued  with  the 
divine  light  of  antique  beauty ;  and  which  looks  as  if 
it  could  anywhere  have  been  conceived  but  in  Ionia, 
or  Grecian  Sicily. 

<*  Meanwhile  the  absence  of  the  deity  from  the  ce- 
lestial palaces  was  lamented  by  thlir  inmates;  and 
Jupiter  saw  that  a'gloom  had  gathered  on  the  faces 
of  the  Immortals.  He  was  indignant  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  criminal  whom  he  had  banished,  should 
be  thus  important  to  his  race,  and  he  commanded 
Hermes  to  bring  from  earth  some  human  visitant  who 
tnight  supply  the  place  of  the  exile. 

**  The  herald  thought  that,  among  the  chosen  com- 
panions of  Apollo,  he  would  be  most  likely  to  find  a 
substitute  for  him ;  aud  the  rough  sandals  of  a  Mo- 
lossian  peasant  were  soon  treading"  on  that  crystal 
floor,  into  which  jewels  of  all  hues  seem  to  have  been 
melted  ;  and  his  rude  limbs,  and  weather-beaten  fea- 
tures, appeared  among  those  translucent  forms. 
At  first  the  peasant  remained  silent  and  trembling ; 
but,  when  he  had  drunk  of  the  mighty  wine,  he  began 
to  talk  of  flocks  and  fields,  and  to  express  contempt 
for  Admetus,  whom  he  compared  in  his  thoughts  to 
the  radiant  beings  around  him.  He  awoke,  stupified 
and  staring,  among  his  brethren  on  hb  native  hills, 
and  uttered  broken  ravings  against  his  master,  which 
were  repaid  by  blows  and  curses. 
'  «*  Hermes  next  introduced  a  lawyer,  who  had  just 
reached  his  home  triumphant,  after  gaining  an  im- 
portant cause.  His  conversation  was  full  of  con- 
temptuous jests  and  eager  contradictions.  He 
wrested  the  laws  of  the  universe  to  prove  that  evil  is 
good  and  good  evil.  Hermes,  therefore,  conducted 
him  again  to  earth,  and  gave  him,  as  a  fee,  an  ample 
purse  of  gold.  But  when  the  lawyer  attempted  to 
use  the  coin,  he  was  apprehended  for  passing  money 
not  recognised  by  the  state,  'and  put  upon  his  trial. 
He  made  a  long  and  brilliant  speech,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed all  that  had  occurred  to  him,  not  omitting  to 
report  his  own  conversation ;  and  he  so  well  con- 
duced the  judges,  that  the  priests  of  Jupiter  were  au- 
thorised to  appropriate  the  money^which  had  come 
from  heaven.  . 

•<  The  next  candidate  for  the  throne  of  Apollo  was 
ft  soldier.  He  entered  completely  armed,  as  he 
had  been  found  on  his  post.  He  looked  with  admi- 
ration at  the  helmet  of  Pallas,  and  the  shield  of 
Mars,  and  was  dazzled  by  *the  resplendent  beaut)  f 
the  goddesses.  But  that  presence  and  that  banquet 
admitted  not  of  repose,  and  for  exertion  there  was 
no  object.  He  sat,  confused  and  silent,  until  the 
goblet  did  its  oflfice,  and  he  sank  into  heavy  slumber. 
When  he  recovered  hu  consciousness,  he  felt  the 
night  wind  on  his  brow,  and  was  keeping  ineffectual 
ward  before  the  camp. 

"  <<An  orator  from  the  public  assembly  was  then 
presented ;  and  he,  when  he  had  tasted  of  the  wine- 
cup,  arose,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  discours- 
ing in  smooth  rhetoric  of  himself  and  the  deities, 
showed  by  much  argument  and  many  illustrations, 
that  Mi  most  'becoming  daneanour  towetrde  them^  would 
teoneof  modeti  humility.  But  before  he  had  reached 
ihe  peroration,  he  found  himtdf  addreuing  the  aatem' 
Hed  people^  who  were  delighted  at  hearing  those  epithete 
appKcd  to  them  which  the  speaker  had  designed  for  the 
gods, 

**  The  orator  was  followed  by  a  philosopher,  who 
earnestly  looked  and  listened,  and  seemed  to  meditate 
in  what  region  of  his  system  he  should  place  his  new 
associates.  He  gazed  at  all  in  turn,  and  asked  some 
questions,  from  which  it  was  evident^ that  he  con- 
sidered each  a  mere  abstraction^  or  pure  expression  of  a 


principle.  When  he  had  mastered,  as  he  believed,  the 
diflioulties  connected  with  these  transcendent  natures, 
he  considered  for  some  time,  and  then  proceeded  to 
explain  the  laws  of  refraction  and  reflection,  by  which 
the  wondrous  light  that  surrounded  him  might  be 
accounted  for.  He  enumerated  what  he  supposed 
were  the  chemical  ingredients  of  the  nectar ;  assigned 
its  musical  character  and  name  to  the  voice  of  each 
of  the  deities ;  and  analysed  the  relation  they  bore 
to  mortals,  and  that  in  which  mortals  stood  to  them. 
He  was  transferred  to  a  blank  nook  of  the  universe 
where  he  might  study  all  orders  of  existence,  him- 
self unconnected  with  any. 

**  Hermes,  in  despair,  then  set  upon  the  throne  a 
lovely  child,  whom  he  had  conveyed  from  a  valley 
where  she  was  gathering  flowers.  The  first  drop  of 
the  immortal  liquor  which  passed  her  lips,  destroyed 
her  life;  and  the  messenger  was  commanded  no 
longer  to  punish  men  by  bringing  them  among  the 
deities. 

*<  But  suddenly  the  eagle  spread  its  wings  and  flew 
to  earth,  and  perched  upon  a  rock  which  overhung 
the  sea.  To  the  distant  mariner  the  light  that  sur- 
rounded its  beak  and  talons  appeared  a  watch-fire  or 
a  meteor.  The  rock  was  beside  the  mouth  of  a  deep 
cave.  In  which  mused  a  poet ;  to  the  sound  of  winds 
and  seas  modulating  hb  vast  melodies,  and  revolving 
his  orbed  thoughts. 

<<  The  poet  looked  upon  the  bird,  and  knew  that  it 
belonged  to  a  kingdom  whereof  he  was  himself  a 
rightful  inhabitant.  He  laid  his  garland  upon  its  , 
head ;  his  limbs  quivered  with  a  sudden  lightness, 
and,  side  by  side,  they  rose  into  the  farthest  skies. 
He  placed  himself  upon  the  vacant  throne  as  upon 
his  natural  seat,  and  the  gods  recognised  in  him  the 
mortal  who  was  worthy  of  celestial  converse.  He 
gazed  with  delighted  but  undazzled  eyes  on  the 
forms  of  beauty  and  of  power ;  for  the  art,  which  in 
him  was  impulse  and  intuition,  made  him  compre- 
hend and  feel  wherein  was  the  glory  and  what  the 
sanctity  of  those  superhuman  beings  to  whom  he 
knew  hilnself  the  destined  equal.** 


LICUPIXLD   AKD   JOHXSOX. 

Visited  the  cathedral ;  the  most  rich  in  decoration 
without,  and  the  most  truly  elegant  within,  of  any 
in  England ;  and  kept  in  exemplary  condition.  The 
grand  western  front,  profuse  in  images,  exhibits  a 
striking  proof  of  the  gorgeous  effect  of  statuary  as 
an  architectural  embellishment,  and  excites  a  deep 
regret  for  the  general  slaughter  of  these  innocents  at 
the  Reformation.  The  choir,  unusually  large,  occu- 
pying, with  great  propriety  and  good  efifect,  nearly 
h^f  the  whole  building ;  the  stone  screen  to  it,  most 
richly  and  lightly  carved.  The  Ascension,  painted 
on  glass,  at  the  east  window,  behind  the  altar:  a 
subject  happily  chosen  (a  point  not  always  sufiiciently 
consulted)  for  transparent  effect.  Two  correspond- 
ing monuments,  to  Garrick  and  Johnson,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  north  transept ;  severely  simple ;  a  plain 
tablet,  surmounted  by  a  bust,  in  a  shallow  nitch. 
Johnson's  countenance  far  more  powerful  in  sculp- 
ture than  Garrick*s.  The  inscription  on  Johnson 
very  tame  and  languid ;  describing  him  only  as  « a 
man  of  extensive  learning,  a  distinguished  moral 
writer,  and  a  sincere  Christian"  —  unquestionable 
truths,  but  feeble  characteristics.  The  palace  and 
gardens  very  unassuming.  Reconnoitred,  with  much 
interest,  Johnson's  father's  house — a  large  corner 
building,  in  the  market-place,  of  white  plaister ;  the 
projection  of  the  first  floor  over  the  shop,  supported 
by  wooden  pillars,  and  pilasters  rising  above  to  the 
roof ;  three  stories  high ;  apparently  much  in  the 
same  condition  as  it  must  have  been  when  the  old 
bookseller  occupied  it.  Observed  an  inscription  on 
a  house,  in  a  atneet  leading  from  the  south  towards 
the  cathedral,  purporting  that  Lord  Brooke  was 
killed  on  the  spot  beneath,  by  a  ball  in  the  forehead, 
shot  by  a  Mr  Dyott  firom  the  principal  tower  of  the 
cathedral,  Mareh  2,  1648,  as  his  Lordship  was  besieg- 
ing the  olosa  with  the  Parliament  foroes.»— />uiiy  of 
ajuoner  of  Literature. 


THB 

PBRSONAL    PORTRAITS     OP    EMINENT     MEN. 

AKEKSIOB. 

(From  the  latest  and  most  copious  Life  of  Atai,  by  Mr 

Bueke). 
Ths  features  of  Akenside  were  expreanve  and  manly 
in  a  very  high  degree ;  but  his  complexion  was  pale, 
and  his  deportment  solemn.  He  dressed,  too,  in  a 
very  precise  manner;  and  wore  a  powdered  wig  in 
stiflf  curL  In  respect  to  disposition,  be  is  said  to 
have  been  irritable,  and  to  have  bad  littb  restraint 
upon  bis  temper  before  strangers;  with  wliom  he- 
was  precise  and  ceremonious,  stifiT,  and  oocasionalljr 
sententious  and  dictatorial. 

He  had  no  taste  for  humour ;  had  little  patienoe- 
in  respect  to  jests;  and  having  no  wit  himself 
could  ill-brook  the  eoarse  wit  of  others ;  and  was, 
moreover,  of  Lord  Waldegrave's  opinion,  that  a  tnie- 
gentleroan  never  jests.  Yet  he  was  himself  a  sati- 
rist, and  had  no  mean  talent  that  way,  as  many  oT 
his  poems  testify.  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

The  Hon.  George  HAaniKCE  sa3r8  in  his  letter 
to  Mr  Nichols,  that  Akenside's  <<  great  powers,  be- 
sides the  talent  for  poetry,  were  those  of  elegant 
reasoning,  historical  knowledge,  and  philosophical' 
taste,  enlivened  by  the  happiest  and  most  brilliant 
allusions." — **  He  had,  too,  a  most  astonishing  me^ 
mory,  and  a  most  luminous  application  of  it." 

Sir  JouM  Hawkins  says  of  his  conversation,  that 
it  was  of  the  most  delightful  kind  ;  learned,  instruc- 
tive, and  without  any  affectation  of  wit;  cheerful 
and  highly  entertaining  Tand  he  givec^an  account  of 
a  dinner  party,  which  he  enjoyed  with  him,  Mr 
Dyson,  and  another  friend,  at  Putney;  when' the 
poet,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  and  enjoying  their 
society  in  the  enlivening  sunshine  of  a  summer's  day, 
seemed  to  feel  a  joy,  that  he  lived ;  and  in  conse- 
quence poured  out  his  gratulations  and  thanksgtving- 
to  the  great  dispenser  of  all  felicity,  in  words  which 
Plato  might  have  uttered  on  a  similar  occasion. 

Yet  he  was  not  always  agreeable  in  conversation. 
He  had  a  high  sense  of  his  own  merits;  and  when 
persons  of  an  inferior  cast  presumed  upon  their  igno- 
rance, or  want  of  good  breeding,  to  intrude  their  ob- 
servations \oo  unceremoniously,  Akenside  seldom 
denied  himself  the  satis&ction  of  chastising  their 
presumption  by  the  adoption  of  a  manner,  perhaps 
too  severe,  satirical,  and  splenetic.  But  in  the  so> 
ciety  of  those  mild  and  gentle  spirits,  who  admired 
his  genius  and  respected  his  virtues,  he  was  mildness 
itself. 

•  •  •  • 

His  memory  was  at  once  discriminative  and  com- 
prehensive. He  retained  all  the  riches  of  art,  sci^ 
ence,  and  history,  legislation,  poetry,  and  philosophy  ; 
and  these  he  would  draw  out  and  embody  to  suit  the 
occasion  required,  in  a  manner'not  more  wonderful 
to  those  who  were  partially  informed,  than  delightful 
to  those  who  could  follow  his  track,  and  continue 
with  him  to  the  end. 

Yet  he  is  said  to  have,  in  general,  wanted  gaiety  of 
heart  in  society.  He  was  naturally  of  a  cheerful 
temper ;  but  his  cheerfulness  was  accompanied  by  a 
mellowness  of  feeling,  which  sometimes  relapsed  inta 
melancholy.  Not  that  corrosive  melancholy,  how- 
ever, which  unstrings  the  mind,  and  renders  it  inca- 
pable of  life  and  action ;  but  of  that  sweet  and  de- 
lightful nature,  which  Dyer  has  so  beautifully  cha- 
racterized in  his  *  Ruins^of  Rome:' 

"  Tliere  is  a  mood 
(I  sing  not  to  the  vacant  or  the  young),  "  \ 
There  is  a  kindly  mood  of  melancholy. 
That  wings  the  soul  and  points  her  to  the  skies." 

•  A  man  may  be  a  satirist,  and  yet  have  no  talent  for 
coDversatiooaljest.  As  to  the  remark  attribated  to  Aken- 
side, that  **  no  true  gentlemen  ever  jesti,"  we  hope  it  is  a 
mistake  of  traditioD,  and  that  he  never  made  it.  Such 
obacrrationa  merely  mean,  that  a  man  has  no  talent  for  what 
he  deprecates.  Swift  said  that  nobody  ever  afTectad  to  des- 
pbe  even  panning,  who  coold  make  a  good  pun  hhn  ^ 
»elf.-ED. 
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TOKTBJLTT  07   MOHAMHXD. 

rMohunined  was  of  a  middle  ttature,  and  ruddy 
complexion.  He  had  a  large  head,  and  a  thick  bushy 
beard.     The  palms  of  his  hands  and  soles  of  his  feet 
were  rough  and  strong.     He  had  large  black  eyes, 
and  smooth  lank  hair  of  the  same  colour.     His 
bones  were  big  and  solid,  the  turn  of  his  jaws  agree- 
able, even,  and  well   proportioned,  and  his  neck, 
according  to  Ali's  description,  resembled  a  silver 
river.     ITiough  he  was  sixty-three  lunar,  or  about 
nxty-one  solar  years  old  at    his  death,  scarce  any 
grey  hair«.  or   others  signs  of  age,  appeared  upon 
bim.     He  was  corpulent,  had  a  clear  fair  skin,  and 
large,  though  regular,  features.     He  had  round  full 
cheeks,  an  extended  prominent  forehead,  and  long 
smooth  eye-brows,  that  mutually  approached  each 
other,  but  did  uot   intirdy  meet;    between  which 
there  appeared  a  vein,  whose  pulse  was  quicker  and 
higher  than  usual,  when  he  was  angry.     He  had  an 
aquiline  nose,  a  large  wide  mouth,  and  the  upper 
fore  teeth  placed  at  some  distance  from  one  another. 
All  his  teeth  were  bright,  pointed  like  a  saw,  and 
ranged  in  a  beautiful  order.     When  he  laughed, 
be  discovered  them,  and  they  appeared  then  like  hail- 
stones, or  little  white  pearls.     Even  his  laughter  itself 
■was  full  of  majesty,  and  when  he  smiled,  he  contracted 
bis  mouth  in  a  very  agreeable  manner.  On  his  lower 
lip  he  had  a  little  black  spot,  or  excrescence,  that  did 
not  appear  at  all  unseemly,  but  rather  gave  an  ad- 
ditional grace  to  his  countenance :  he  had  a  good  ear, 
and  a  fine  sonorous  voice:  he  was  well  furnished 
with  hair,  which  partly  fell  in  ringlets  about  bis  ears, 
and  partly  hung  down  strait  between  his  shoulders. 
To  this,  by  the  application  of  alaenna,  or  Cyprus  in- 
digo, and  the  herb  al  catam,  he  gave  a  reddish  shining 
colour,  in  which  he  is  imitated  by  the  Scenite  Arabs 
at  this  day.     Every  Thursday  night  he  shaved  him- 
self, and  pared  his  nails.     As  no  prophet^s  head,  ac- 
cording to  a  maxim  in  the  Sonna,  was  ever  white, 
the  hair  being  by  the  Moslems  supposed  to  receive 
that  colour  fVom  Satan,  he  had  very  few  white  or 
grey  hairs  at  bis  death :  he  had  a  free  open  air,  a 
migestic  port,  and  a  very  engaging  address. — Modem 
UMtoersal  UUtory,  « 


of  others,  or  their  own,  to  take  him  at  bis  looser 
monentt,  and  persuade  him  to  reveal  his  secret :  but 
he  so  inviolably  preserved  it,  that  even  their  guesses 
were  quite  at  random,  and  without  probability  or 
foundation.*  'He  was  not  known  to  be  an  admirer 
of  kdics ;  and  what  added  to  the  surprise  was,  that 
be  was  at  all  times  to  be  fbundi,  and  ever  with  some 
of  his  own  people,  seemingly  open  in  conversation, 
free  from  spleen  or  chagrin  ;  in  a  word,  he  had  that 
settled  air,  m  if  he  were  assured  his  good  fortune 
would  continue  for  ever.     One  of  his  friends  adviyd 
him  to  purchase  an   esUte  while  he  had  money: 
Mr  Wilson  thanked  him,  but  said,  he  did  not  forget 
the  future  in  the  present :  he  was  obliged  to  him  for 
his  counsel,  but  whilst  he  lived,  it  would  be  ever 
thus,  for  he  was  always  certain  to  be  master  of  such 
a  sum  of  money.     This  more  and  more  confounded 
the  world,  for  if  they  would  say  he  derived.his  good 
fortune  from  the  ladies,  there  was  scarce  any  rich 
enough  to  support  him,  neither  did  he  bestow  any  of 
his  time  unaccounted  for  ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  be- 
lieved  the  fair  sex  would   not  exact  attention  and 
service  for  their  money,  especially  for  such  consider- 
able  sums.     Tliose  who  pretended  to  guess  better, 
had  recourse  to  chemistry,  and  said  be  had  found  the 
grand  teeret,  and  was  master  of  that  invaluable  trans- 
muting-ttone,  or  powder,  which  could  convert  meaner 
metals  into  gold.     Some  blasted  his  repuution  with 
the  report,  that  he'  must  once  have  robbed  a  Hol- 
land mail  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  rough  dia- 
monds;    though   another    person  suffered    for  the 
offencei  denying  the  fact  to  the  last.     Others  would 
have  it,  that  the  Jews  kept  him,  with  many  other 
idle    and    ridiculous    reports,    which    were    circu- 
lated   concerning    him,    until     the    time    he  was 
found  killed,  going  to  fight  a  duel  with  a  Mr  Law, 
who  it  U  reported  ran  him  through  the  body,  before 
he  could  draw  his  sword  in  his  own  defence.     Mr 
Wilson  lived  in  unabated  splendour  to  the  last,  and 
the  mystery   rather    augmented    than    diminished, 
when  a  very  inconsiderable  sum  of  money  being  all 
that  could  be  found  after  his  death,  left  the  world  to 
conjecture  from  what  source  or  funds  he  had  derived 
means  to  support  his  sute  and  magnificence. 


ROMAKOB    OF   RBAL   UFB. 

,    VO,  LXXI,— BIAU    WILSOX.       A    PCZZLl   FOR   CON- 
JBCTCRE. 

[FaoH  'Granger*s  Biographical  History  of  Eng- 
land,* vol.  vi,  p.  25,  Granger  seems  to  intimate,  in  a 
note,  that  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  had  been 
mistress  to  Charles  the  Second,  was  the  possible 
source  of  Wilson*s  splendour;  but  she  could  have 
hardly  been  rich  enough.  The  probability  is,  we 
think,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  some  secret  of 
state.  The  **  Mr  Law,**  with  whom  he  fought  the 
duel,  was  (if  our  memory  does  not  deceive  us)  the 
famous  Law  (of  Lauriston),  who  afterwards  made  so 
much  noise  in  France,  as  a  financial  spectilator,  and 
who  was  ancestor  of  the^Count  de  Lauriston,  one  of 
Bonaparte*s  generals.] 

Tmt  very  mysterious  person  was  the  younger 
brother  of  a  respecuble  family,  and  having,  through 
IHends,  procured  a  eommission  in  the  army,  went  to 
aerve  in  Flanders ;  where  he  bad  not  long  continued, 
before  he  was  broke  fi;>r  cowardice,  and  became  so 
reduced  in  circumstances,  as  to  accept  forty  shillings 
from  a  friend,  to  pay  his  passage  back  to  England. 
The^,  within  a  short  time  after  his  arrival,  he 
appeared,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  public,  the 
brightest  star  in  the  hemisphere ;  his  coaches,  saddle, 
hooting,  and  race  horses,  equipage,  dress,  and  table, 
trere  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  continued  so 
while  they  taw  him  maintain  such  profuse  ex- 
pense, witboot  any  visible  means  to  support  bit 
glory.  Ha  never  played,  or  but  inconsiderably,  en- 
tertained with  profoseoesf  all  who  visited  him,  drank 
himself  liberally:  but  at  attliours,  at  well  sober  at 
otherwise,  he  kept  a  strict  [^uard;upon  his  words ; 
tboi^  Mnnl  ,«fre>itbcr  employed  by  the  curiosity 


LOVE. 

'*  Was  it  not  you,  Guido,  who  were  telling  me  of 
a  young  maiden,  whose  lover,  in  some  sudden  passion 
of  jealousy  or  despair,  had  taken  the  vows  at  La 
Trappe,  and  who,  disguising  her  sex,  followed  him  to 
his  gloomy  retreat,  wore  the  habit,  observed  the  or- 
dinances of  that  mournful  body,  and  preserved  her 
secret  till  death?  Of  all  the  many  instances  of 
woman's  strong  and  enduring  aflfectien,  none  ever 
produced  upon  me  an  impression  so  forcible.  Think 
of  a  young,  beautiful,  and  delicately  nurtured  female, 
giving  up,  not  only  the  world,  with  its  vanities  and 
its  pleasures,  but  all  comfort,  all  companionship,  all 
feminine  employment,  not  denied  to  a  nun  of  the 
strictest  order.  She  renounced  them  all  to  live  in 
seclusion,  silence,  and  perpetual  dread ;  for  what  but 
a  cruel  death  could  have  awaited  her  had  her  secret 
been  discovered,  save  when  dying?  And  this  mdan- 
choly,  this  isolated  existence  was  dragged  on  unsup- 
ported by  any  hope,  for  no  change  of  circumstance 
could  aflfect  her  position,  and  unsoothed  by  the 
thought  that  her  great  devotion  was  held  precious  by 
him  for  whom  it  was  exercised.  Not  one  of  the  or- 
dinary motives — ^the  vanity  or  the  selfishness  which 
people  call  by  the  name  of  love — actuated  her  through 
this  long  trial.  She  had  everything  to  fear,  and 
nothing  to  expect.  What  creation  of  the  poet  ever 
exceeded  this  terrible  reality  of  love  sepulchred  in 
this  liring  tomb !  I  often  marvel  to  myself  what 
were  her  feelhigs  when  a  shadow  fell  across  the  path, 
and  she  looked  upon  one  of  those  ^rouded  and  flitting 
shapes,  and  dared  not  ask  if  the  cowl  hid  the  fiioe 
which  she  most  desired  to  see ! — and  yet  this  went 
on  for  years !  **  **  Enough,  my  sister  1  **  exclaimed 
Goido.  <<  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  it.  What  is  thb 
story  hot  another  instance  of  the  cruel  fate  whose 
iron  rule  is  over  our  world  ?  The  love  wasted  in  this 
phBcfli  ekrfster  would  have  made  the  happiness  of  a 
Ufe.'U-JWMCtfco  Cbrrom.— -[But  she  was  with  bin.] 


OBA&AOTBRS  OF  SHAKSPBARB'S 
PLATS. 

BY  WILLIAM!  HAZL1TT. 
KO.  XVIII.— HENaT  IV. 

If  Shakspeare*s  fondness  for  the  ludicrous  sometimes 
led  to  faults  in  his  tragedies  (which  was  not  often  the 
case)  he  has  made  us  amends  by  the  character  of 
Falstaff.     This    is    perhaps    the    most    suhsUntial 
comic  character  that  ever  was  invented.     Sir  John 
carries  a  mo«t  portly  presence  in  the  mind's  eye ;  and 
in  him,  not  to  speak  it  profanely,  "  we  behold  the 
fulness  of  the  spirit  of  wit  and  humour  bodily.*'   "^e 
are  as  well  acquainted  with  his  person  as  his  mind, 
and  his  jokes  come  upon  us  with  double  force  and 
relish  from  the  quantity  of  flesh  through  which  they 
make  their  way,    as  he    shakes  his  fat  sides    with 
laughter,  or  "  krds  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along." 
Other  comic  characters  seem,  if  we  approach  and  han- 
dle them,  to  resolve  themselves  into  air,  *<  into  thin 
air  ;*•  but  this  is  embodied  and  palpable  to  the  gross- 
est apprehension :  it  lies  *«  three  fingers  deep  upon 
the  ribs,**  it  plays  about  the  lungs  and  the  diaphragm 
with  all  the  force  of  animal  enjoyment.     His  body 
is  like  a  good  estate  to  his  mind,   from  which  he 
receives  rents  and  revenues  of  profit  and  pleasure  in 
kind,  according  to  its  extent,  and  the  richness  of  the 
soil.     Wit  is  often  a  meagre  substitute  for  pleasur- 
able sensation  ;  an  effusion  of  spleen  and  petty  spite 
at  the  comforts  of  others,  from  fueling  none  in  itself. 
FalstafiTs  wit  is  an  emanation  of  a  fine  constitution ; 
an  exuberance  of  good-humour  and  good-nature ;  an- 
overflowing  of  his  love  and  laughter,  and  good-fel- 
lowship ;  a  'giving  vent  to  his  heart's  ease  and  over- 
contentment  with  himself  and  others.'     He  would' 
not  be  in  character,  if  he  were  not  so  fat  as  he  is ;  for 
there  is  the  greatest  keeping  in  the  boundless  luxury 
of  bis  imagination  and  the  pampered  self-indulgence 
of  his  physical  appetites.    He  manures  and  nourbhea 
his  mind  with  jests,  as  he  does  his  body  with  sackr 
and  sugar.     He  carves  out  his  jokes,  as  he  would  a 
capon,  or  a  haunch  of  venison,  where  there  is  cmt  and 
come  again;   and  pours  out  upon  them  the  oil  o£ 
gladness.      His  tongue  drops  fatness,   and   in  the 
chambers  of  his  brain  **  it  snows  of  meat  and  drink.'* 
He  keeps  up  perpetual  holiday  and  open  house,  and 
we  live  with  him  in  a  round  of  invitations  to  a  rump 
and  dozen.     Yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  was 
a  mere  sensualist.^  All  this  b  as  much  in  imagi- 
nation as  in  reality.     His  sensuality  does  not  en- 
gross and  stupify  his  other  faculties,  but  *<  ascends 
me  into  the  brain,  clears  away  all  the  dull,  crude 
vapours    that    environ    it,   and   makes   it   full  of 
nimble,  fiery,'  and  delectable  shapes.**     His  imagina- 
tion keeps  up  the  ball  after  his  senses  have  done  with 
it.     He  seems  to  have  even  a  greater  enjoyment  of 
the  freedom  from  restraint,  of  good  cheer,  of  his  ease^ 
of  his  vanity,  in  the  ideal  exaggerated  descriptionr 
which  he  gives  of  them,  than  in  fact.     He  never  fails' 
to  enrich  his  discourse  with  allusions  to  eating  and 
drinking,  but  we  never  see  him  at  table.     He  carries- 
his  own  larder  about  with  him,  and  he  is  himself  *<  a- 
tun  of  man.**    Hu  pulling  out  the  bottle  in  the  field 
of  battle  is  a  joke  to  show  his  contempt  for  glory 
accompanied  with  danger,  his]  S3rstematic  adherence 
to  his  Epicurean  philosophy  in  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumsUnces.     Again,  such  is  his  deliberate  exagge- 
ration of  his  own  vices,  that  it  does  not  seem  quite 
certain  whether  the  account  of  his    hoste8S*s  biU» 
found  in  his  pocket,  with  such  an  out-of-the-way 
charge  for  capons  and  sack  with  only  one  hal^[>eooy* 
worth  of  bread,  was  not  put  there  by  himself  as  a 
trick  to  humour  the  jest  upon  his  favourite  propen- 
sities, and  as  a  conscious  caricature  of  himself.     He 
is  represented  as  a  liar,  a  braggart,  a  coward,  a  glottoot 
&c.  and  yet  we  are  not  offended  but  delighted  with 
him ;  fbr  he  is  all  these  as  much  to  amuse  others  as 
to  gratify  himself.      He  openly  assumes  all  these 
characters  to  show  the   humourous  part  of  them. 
The  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his  own  ease,  appe- 
tites, and  convenience*  has  neither  malice  nor  hypo- 
crisy in  it.     In  a  word,  he  is  an  actor  in  himielf 
almost  as  much  as  upon  the  stage,  and  we  no  more 
object  to  the  character  of  Fribtaff  in  a  moral  point  of 
?iew  than  we  should  think  of  bringbg  an  rieeHeut 
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oomcdian,  who  should  uproent  bim  to  the  life, 
before  one  of  the  police  offiees.  We  only  consider 
the  number  of  pleasant  lights  In  which  he  puu  oer- 
tain  foibles  (the  mora  pltannt  as  they  are  opposed  to 
the  received  rules  and  neeessary  restraints  of  society) 
and  do  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  consequences 
resulting  from  them>  for  no  mischievous  consequences 
do  result.  Sir  John  is  old  as  well  as  fat,  which  gives 
a  melancholy  retrospective  tinge  to  the  character; 
and  by  the  disparity  between  his  inclinations  and  his 
capacity  for  enjoyment,  makes  it  still  more  ludicrous 
and  fantastical. 

The  secret  of  FalstaflTs  wit  is  for  the  most  part  a 
masterly  presence  of  mind,  an  absolute  self-possession, 
which  nothing  can  disturb.  His  repartees  are  invo- 
lunlary  suggestions  of  his  self-love ;  instinctive  eva- 
sions of  everything  that  threatens  to  interrupt  the 
career  of  his  triumphant  jollity  and  self-eomplaoency. 
Hii  very  sise  floats  biro  out  of  all  his  dSflkulties  in  8 
ata  of  rich  'conceits ;  and  be  turns  round  on  the 
pivot  of  bis  convenience,  with  every  occasion  and  at 
a  moment's  warning.  His  natural  repugnance  to> 
avery  unpleasant  thought  or  circumstance  of  itself 
makes  light  of  ol^eotSoas,  and  provokes  the  most  ei» 
travagant  and  licentious  answers  in  his  own  justifica- 
tion. His  indifference  to  truth  puts  no  cheek  upon 
his  invention,  and  the  more  improbable  and  uncz- 
peoted  his  contrivances  are,  the  more  happily  does  be 
s^em  to  be  delivered  of  them,  the  anticipation  of  their 
efect  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  the  gaiety  of  his  fancy. 
The  success  of  one  adventoroua  iaUy  gives  bim 
spirita  to  undertake  another:  be  deals  always  in 
round  numbers,  and  his  ezaggeraiiotis  and  eieuses 
are  *<  open,  'palpable,  monstrous  as  the  father  that 
hegietM  them.'*  His  dissolute  carelessness  of  what  he 
sajrs  discovers  itself  in  the  first  dialogue  with  the 
F^inoe. 

••FALWAm  By  the  lord,  thou  say'st  true',  hid; 
and  is  not  mine  hostess  of  the  Uvern  a  meet  sweet 

P.  .HiNar.  As  the  honey  of  Hybia,  my  old  bd  of 
the  castle ;  and  is  not  a  buflT-jerkin  a  most  sweet  robe 
•fduraaee? 

FAt.tTArpv  How  BOW,  how  now,  mad  wag,  what, 
in  thy  qutps  and  thy  quiddities?  what  a  plague  have 
I  to  do  with  a  buff-jerkin  ? 

P.  HmaT.  Why  what  a  pox  have  I  to  do  with 
mine  hostess  of  the  tavern  ?" 

In  the  same  scene  he  afterwards  affiMts  melancholy, 
from  pure  satls&ction  of  heart,  and  professes  reform^ 
because  it  is  the  fiulbest  thing  in  the  world  irota  his 
thoughts.  He  has  no  qualms  of  conscienoe,  and 
theiwfore  would  as  soon  talk  of  them  a«  of  anythtng 
else  when  the  humour  takes  hino. 

**  Falstaff.  But  Hal,  I  pr*ythee  trouble  me  no 
more  vrith  vanity.  I  would  to  God  thou  and  I 
knew  where  a  commodity  of  good  names  were  to  be 
bought :  an  old  lord  of  council  rated  me  the  other 
dajr  ia  the  street  about  you,  sir ;  but  I  marked  him 
not,  and  yet  he  talked  very,  widely,  and  in  the 
atreet  too. 

P.  Htirar.  Thou  didst  well,  for  wisdom  cries  out 
in  tlie  street,  and  no  man  r^^ds  it. 

Falstaff.  Oh,  thou  hast  damnable  iteration,  and 
art  indeed  able  to  corrupt  a  saint.  Thou  hast 
dOBo  much  harm  unto  me,  Hal ;  Cod  forgive  thee 
for  it !  Before  I  knew  thee,  Hal,  I  knew  nothing, 
and  now  I  am,  if  a  man  should  speak  truly,  little 
bettfer  than  one  of  the  wicked.  I  must  give  over 
this  UHb,  and  I  wHl  give  it  over,  by  the  lord  !  an  I  do. 
n6t,  I  am  a  villain.  1*11  be  damn*d  for  never  a  king's 
son  io  Chrifttendom. 

P.  Hkmkt.  Where  shall  we  take  a  purse  to-mor- 
row, Jack  ? 

Falstaff.  Where  thou  wilt,  lad»  I'll  make  one ; 
ao  I  do  not,  call  me  villaiq,  and  bafiie  me* 

P.  Hsy&v.  I  see  good  amendment  of  life  in  tbee,- 
from  praying  to  purfe*taking. 

FAfasTAFr.  Why,  Hal,  'tis  my  vooaden,  HaU  'Tis: 
no  sin  for  a  man  to  labour  in  hia  VQeation.** 

Of tfa»^otli«r  pin>mlaei!t  passages,  hb  account  of 


ftom  four  men  la  buekram  Into  eleven"  as  tht 
imagination  of  hia  own  valour  inoreased  with  his 
reUting  it,  his  getting  off  when  the  truth  is  disooverd 
by  pretending  he  knew  the  Prince,  the  scene  in 
which  in  the  person  of  the  old  king  be  leoturaa  the 
prince  and  gives  himself  a  good  character,  the  soli- 
loquy on  honour,  and  description  of  bis  new-raised 
recruits,  his  meeting  with  the  chief  justice,  hia  abuse 
of  the  Prince  and  Poina,  who  overhear  him,  to  DoU 
Tearsheet^  his  reconciliation  with  Mrs  Quickly  who 
has  arrested  him  for  an  old  debt,  and  whom  he  per- 
suades to  pawn  her  plate  to  lend  him  ten  pounds 
more,  and  the  scenes  with  Shallow  and  Silence*  are 
all  inimitable.  Of  all  of  them,  the  scene  in  which 
Falstaff  plays  the  part,  first,  of  the  King,  and  then 
of  Prince  Henry,  is  the  one  that  has  been  the  most 
often  quoted.  We  must  quote  it  once  more  in  illus- 
tration of  our  remarks : 

**  Falstaff.  Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel  where 
thou  spendest  thy  time,  but  also  how  thou  art  accom- 
panied: for  though  the  camomile,  the  more  it  is 
trodden  en,  the  faster  it  g^ws,  yet  youth,  the  more 
it  is  wasted,  the  sooner  it  wears.  That  thou  art  my 
son,  I  have  partly  thy  mother's  word,  partly  my 
own  opinion  ;  but  chiefly,  a  villanotis  trick  of  thine 
eye,  and  a  foolish  hanging  of  thy  nether  lip,  that 
doth  warrant  me.  If  then  thou  be  son  to  me,  here 
lies  the  point ; — Why,  being  son  to  me,  art  thou  so 
pointed  at?  Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a 
roicher,  and  eat  blackberries  ?  A  question  not  to  be 
ask'd.  Shall  the  son  of  England  prove  a  thief,  and 
take  purses?  a  question  not  to  be  ask'd.  There  is 
,a  thing,  Harry,  which  thou  hast  often  heard  of,  and 
it  is  known  to  many  in  our  land  by  the  name  of  pitch : 
this  pitch,  as  ancient  writers  do  report,  doth  defile ; 
so  doth  the  company  thou  keepest ;  for,  Harry,  now 
I  do  not  speak  to  thee  in  drink,  but  in  tears ;  not  in 
pleasure  but  in  passion ;  not  in  words  only,  but  in 
woes  also : — and  yet  there  is  a  virtuous  man,  whom 
I  have  often  noted  in  thy  company,  but  I  know  not 
his  name. 

P.  Hivar.  What  manner  of  man,  an  it  like  your 
nujesty  ? 

Falstaff.  A  goodly  portly  man,  V  faith,  and  a 
corpulent ;  of  a  cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a 
most  noble  carriage  ;  and,  as  I  think,  his  age  some 
fifty,  or,  by'r-kMly,  inclining  to  threescore ;  and  now 
I  do  leiaembei  nM»  his  name  is  Falstaff:  If  that  man 
should  be  lewdly  given,  bedepeivetfa  me;  for,  Harry, 
I  see  rirtue  in  his  looks.  If  then  the  fnrit  may  be 
kaown  by  the  Ueo,  as  the  tree  by  the  ftnit,  then 
pervasptorily  I  speak  it,  there  is  virtue  in  that  Fal- 
staff:  him  keep  with,  the  rest  banish.  And  tell  me 
now,  tbou  naughty  variet,  tell  me,  where  hast  thou 
baeuthismontk? 

P.  Hntar.  Dott  thou  speak  like  a  king?  Do 
tbott  sUnd  for  me,  and  I'll  play  my  father. 

Falstaff.  Depose  me?  if  thou  dost  it  half  so 
gravely,  so  majestically,  both  in  word  and  matter, 
hang  me  up  by  the  heels  for  a  rabbit-sucker,  or  a 
poulterer's  hare. 

P.  Hevrt.  Well,  here  I  am  set 

Falstaff.  And  here  I  stand : — judge,  my  masters. 

P.  HfeKar.  Now,  Harry,  whence  come  you  ? 

Falstakf.  My  noble  lord,  from  Eastcbeap. 

P.  HxNRT.  The  complainu  I  hear  of  thee  are 
grievous. 

Falstaff.  •^'blood,  myldrd,  they  are  fiUse: nay, 

I'll  tickle  ye  for  a  young  prince,  Vfklth. 

P.  Hknkt.  Swearestthou,  ungracious  boy?  hence- 
forth ne'er  look  on  roe.  Thou  art  violently  carried 
away  from  grace :  there  is  a  devil  haunts  thee,  in  the 
likeness  of  a  fat  old  man  ;  a  tun  of  a  num  is  thy 
companion.  Why  dost  thou  converse  with  that  trunk- 
of  humours,  that  bolting^hutch  of  beastliness,  t^ 
swoln  parcel  of  dropsies,  that  huge  bombard  of  sack^ 
that  stuft  cloak-bag  of  guts,  that  roasted  Manning- 
tree  oil  witli  the  pudding  ia  his  belly,  that  reverend 
vice,  that  grey  iniquity,  that  £sther  ruflian,  that 
vanity  in  years?  wherein  is  he  good,  but. to  tasta. 
sack  and  drink  it?  wheceia  neat  and  cleanly^  ^^' 
to  carve  a  capon  and  eat  it  ?  wherein  cunning,  buim^ 


bit  pttfytod'w^itfcaie  to  the  rofaben,  «  who  grew  ^craft?  wherein  cra%>  but  invillany?  whetaia  viU 


lanous,  but  in  all  things?  wherein  worthy,  but  in 
nothing  ? 

Falstaff.  I  would  your  grace  would  take  me 
with  you ;  whom  means  your  grace  ? 

P.  HtNar.  That  vilianous^  abominable  mis-leadtt 
of  youth,  Falstaff,  that  old  white-bearded  Satan. 

Falstaff.  My  lord,  the  maa  I  know. 
.    P.  HsNRT.  I  know  thou  dost 

Falstaff.  But  to  say,  I  know  more  harm  in  him 
than  in  myself,  were  to  say  more  than  I  know.  That 
he  is  old  (the  more  the  pity)  his  white  hairs  do  wit- 
ness it;  but  that  he  is  (saving  your  reverence)  a 
whore-master,  that  I  utterly  deny.  If  sack  and 
sugar  be  a  fault,  God  help  the  wicked !  if  to  be  old 
and  merry  be  a  sin,  then  many  an  old  host  that  I  know 
is  damned  :  if  to  be  fat  be  to  be  hated,  then  Pharoah's 
lean  kine  are  to  be  loved.  No,  my  good  lord ;  ban- 
ish Peto,  banish  Bardolph,  banish  Poins :  but  for 
sweet  Jack  Falstaff,  kind  Jack  Falstaff,  true  Jack. 
Falstaff,  valiant  Jack  Falstaff,  and  therefore  more  val- 
iant, being  as  be  b,  old  Jack  FalsUff,  banish  not  him 
thy  Harry's  company  ;  banish  plump  Jack,  and  banish 
all  the  world 

P.  HaNkT.  I  do,  I  will.   * 

[Knocking;  and  ffosteu  and  Bardoiph  go  oui. 
JU-tnier  Baroolph,  nmatay. 

Barbolfb.  Oh,  my  lord,  my  lord;  the  sheriff, 
with  a  most  monstrous  watch,  is  at  the  door. 

Falstaff.  Out,  you  rogue  !  play  out  the  play:  X 
have  much  to  say  in  the  behalf  of  that  Falstaff" 

To  be  continued. 


'WILWOn,  CHASLBS  UkSD,  PBAOOOK^ 

author   of   *  MCLIMCOORT,*   ORIOIM    OF    FALSTAFF. 

iFromtht'Comfi$$ion9^aBm»hfiUIrhknmn,')  f 
"  As  a  poetic  landscape  painter,*"  repUed  fiSngsoOg; 
**  Wilani  is  unrivalled  What  a  fairy  land  has  he 
made  of  Windermere  and  it*  little  bay!  I  wonder 
the  el6  and  sylpla  of  the  lake  country  hava  never 
yet  got  up  a  public  naeeting  by  moonlight,  under  the 
shadow  of  Helvellyn  (tlie  Spirit  of  'Lodore  *  in  the 
ohairX  and  presented  to  him  the  fredom  of  the  Lake* 
in  a  handsome  snuff-box,  made  of  Queen  Mab*t 
agate  stone !"  But  not  only  b  Wilson  a  poet,  he 
is  remarkable,  also,  for  a  rich,  fantastic  vein  of  hu- 
mour, which ** 

<*  Your  mention  of  humour, "  said  Donovan, 
«  brings  to  my  recollection  two  books  which  I  lately 
ahttracUd  from  a  friend*s  library,  who  is  rather  p«r« 
tieuUur  In  these  maUers ** 

"  God  bless  me  !**  rejoined  Singsong,  **  I  have 
lately  missed  several  volumes  mysel£  Have  you ^^ 

« Sir,  your  ioforence  is  most  disrespectful ;  the 
books  I  aUude  to  are  « £li%'  and  <  MeKncoufC' 
What  Wilson  is  to  the  Lakes,  Lamfo  ia  ta  howdm^ 
Then  who  feels  a  snug,  social  rubber  Ukahim?  £ 
should  detest  whist,  if  it  were  not  for  dear,  delightful 
Mt«  Battle,  whose  gentle  shade  seems  mildly  to  ex- 
poatulate  whh  me  on  my  heterodoxy.  As  for  *  Me- 
linoourt»*  ita  Island  of  Cimmerian  gloom  fo  an  aB9« 
gory  worthy  of  Rabelais*" 

«  You  speak  of  Rabelais.  I  am  just  fteah  froat 
an  acquaintance  with  that  elastic  rogue  Panurge,. 
and  cannot  for  the  life  of  roe  help  thinking  that  he 
is  the  original  FaUuff." 

<<  That  is  an  odd  crotchet ;  but  go  on.  I  love  a- 
bouncing  absurdity.** 

'*  The  two  cbaraeters,**  continued  Singsong,  ''haw* 
so  much  in  common,  such  peculiar  ingenuity  m 
lyiog*  *uch  endless  jokes  on,  and  luilastse  exleiMi- 
ations  of,  their  physical  defects;  such  rich,  (^udnt, 
ever-swelUag  humour,  glossing  over,  and  even  lend<* 
ing  grace  to  theb  preposteroue  oawardiue  sueh ' 
amusing  profligacy — such  outrageous  fooohiei  of* 
buffoonery  —  such  readiness  at  contrivance —»stteli 
incredible  powers  of  foee  and  Muster^-to  say  nothing 
of  a  hundred  ether  traita,  equally  for^fetefaed,  yet 
congenial,  that  the  sesembkoee  could  scarteiy  h«v« 
been  the  result  of  a  lucky  chance.  Falstaff  if 
Panurge  plumped  out,  Panurge  b  Pablaff  foHtn 
away.  Panurge  with  Pantagmel  :play«  the  aoaa 
part  as  Falatiiff  with  Prinoe  UaL  Panai|;a  ni  iht  • 
storm  at  tea,  ia^ha  couBteipacf  of  Mbtaff  U  AHnp4^ 
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B«th  bold  diteretion  <to  be  tke  better  p«rt  of 
^onr ;  bocb  bave  no  otber  ide«  of  lift  6um  as  a 
iipty  Jest;  both  are  self-catechRts on  honour;  both 
bave  their  Doll  Tearsheet ;  both  the  aame  aeeom- 
modating  theory  of  debt.     Again ^ 

'*  But  how  came  Slialcspearc  acquainted  with  Ra- 
belais?** asked  DonoTan. 

"  How  ?  Why  when  Shakipeare  wrote,  Rabelais 
was  the  one  great  man  on  the  continent;  and  as 
Liord  Bacon  bad  already  made  him  the  theme  of 
panegyric ;  and  two  of  his  most  prominent  characters 
wmn,  our  Ix>rd  ChaneeUor  Moor,  and  Luther,  the 
ftnmder  of  our  Protesunt  rerolution,  bis  fiime  could 
aeaicely  have  been  a  stranger  to  Englishmen ;  cer- 
tainly not  to  such  an  active,  inquisitiTe  spirit  as 
Shakspcare,  who  passed  much  of  his  time  in  the 
batter  educated  circles  of  the  court.  Now,  our  swan 
of  Avon,  we  all  know,  was  never  very  scrupulous 
about  the  means  by  which  he  gained  plots  and  cha- 
racters for  his  plays — as  he  has  proved  by  his  profuse 
piUerings  from  the  old  lulian  novels— and  I  think  it 
lar  from  improbable  that  he  had  met  with  some  gar- 
liled  translation  of  Rabelais  and  finding  the  drama- 
tie  capabilities  of  Pamirge,  had  'dressed  up  the  rogue 
afresh,  made  him,  by  way  of  contrast,  a  mirade  of 
obesity,  and  baptised  him  Falstaff.*' 


PINB  ABTS. 

'  JSxhibiiion  of  tJu  Royed  Academy^  Somersei  Homu, 
Ijshucjidkmtlt  of  scidpture,  there  are  about  a  thoa- 
•aad  pictures  hanging  on  the  walls  ofjthe  Royal  Aca- 
4emy*s  rooms !  Among  so  many,'  the  eye  is  either  con- 
liiaed  or  baffled,  and  recognizes  nothing  but  a  chaos  of 
uaaomprehending groups  and  compositions;  or,  sHgfat- 
]y  glancing  at  the  many,  rests  on  the  more  prominent  as 
stopping  stones  by  which  to  command  the  whole—'euoh 
baa  been  our  plan,  and  accordingly  mast  we  write. 
Many,  even,  that  we  have  marked  in  oar  catalogut, 
must  yield  to  the  unseen  tyrants,  -Space  and  Time, 
and  relapse  into  the  chequered  ranks  of  those  whom 
our  notice  makes  not  iUustrious  or^infiunous'!  The 
batter  to  digest  the  feast*  at  Somerset  *  House,  wo 
devoured  but  moderately,  and  confined  ourselves  to 
the'Great  Room ;  but  alas !  that  oontaias  no  fower 
than  two  hundred  pictures,  and  some  among  them  of 
which  more  might  be  said  and  written  than  we  may 
now  attempt. 

**  The  Exhibition,  generally,  appears  to  us,  from  the 
Tery  slight  glance  we  cast  round  the  other  rooms,  one 
of  the  best  we  have  seen  in  the  Strand,  though  some 
of  our  chief  painters  have  contributed  fewerjpictures. 
Turner  and  Stanfield  do  not  seem  at  their  best; 
Hilton,  we  know,  has  been  ill,  and  does  not,  this 
year,  so  vigorously  support  the  highest  branch  of  the 
art.  But,  undoubtedly,  the  pictures  are,  for  the 
major  part,  either  for  their  subject,  the  treatment,  or 
the  mechanical  execution,  possessed  of  much  interest. 
r.  *  Genoese  Coast,  near  Ricco*  (IS),  by  CaUcott,  is  a 
most  fervid  and  q»lendid  picture ;  the  golden  light  of 
the  setting  sun  Is  a  soft  and  luscious  fluid,  which, 
flowing  over  every  olgeot,  seems  to  ateep  ii  in  sweet 
jMm  and  pleasure ;  the  colours  are  Imgbt  and  Row- 
ing, but  so  perfect  in  harmony,  so  transparent,  and 
ao  true  to  nature,  that  all  is  free  from  gUre,  all  is 
ealm  and  mallow.  Nowhere  is  the  son  aean  ind^ar 
or  more  beautiful  condition  than  in  tbo  genial  bat 
olear  olimata  of  Genoa ;  and  this'piotufe  does  perieet 
justioe  to  the  seeoe.  '  Keelmen  heaving  in  Coals  by 
Kigfatf  (24)  by  Turner,  is,  as  usual,  powarfrd,  and  to 
a  degree  true  to  nature;  but  it  is  also  frlae ;  wbera 
liave  we  seen  so  bright  a  moonlight,  such  bright  rt> 
naioB2of  d^igbt.  and  sudi  doubtful  shadows,  idl 
huddled  together,  one  part  of  tho  seene  giving  the 
other  the  lie.  We  always  think,  when  wa  are  befoae 
Turner's  pictures,  how  %atAy  this  nan  can  paint  *^  that 
wbidi  is  not  !**  what  a  pit]r  he  will  not  paint  <«  that 
wbtdiisr  «Pfeparti«for  a£^ney.dbwBaU*(U), 
a  aoopla  o£  portiaits  by  Etty,  is  wall  pliaiad,  but 
wants  ease  and  nature.  We  are  glad,  however,  to 
see  him  turn  his  abilities  into  a  <*i»ffiTv>|  acknow- 
ladgedly  more  profitable  than  otbart  are  apt  to  be^ 
mA  wmhm^mkh  him  mmm^mh.  j^MMkfM 


'  tbe  Head  of  ^  Youth*  (M),  is  a  Very  pleasant  picture 
by  the  saase  artist,  forciM«,  lively,  and  agreeable ;  bat 
why  wis  be  paint  hn  half  tints  andshadows  ao  hUtck? 
There  Is  a  picture  in  the  next  room,  •  A  Woman  ina 
P*ari  Boat,*  (of  which  more  by  and  by,)  not  painted 
intirely  in  this  style;   tbe  gbrs  heeitno,  but  her 
body  is  not,  and  we  ask  the  artist  himself,  if  tt  is  not 
his  best  bit  of  eokmr  in  the  rooms  ?    64,  <  Christopher 
Columbus  explaining  the  project  of  his  intended 
Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  the  New  World,  in  the 
Convent  of  La  Rabida,'  by    Wilkie,  Is  certainly  a 
remarkable  picture,  clearly  and  powerAilly  painted ; 
well  conceived  and  well  expressed,     llie  lurking 
approbation  in  the  free  of  the  accomplished  physician, 
and  the  incipient  comprehension  of  the  friar,  are  ex- 
cellent    The  tried  and  unconscious  look  of  the  young 
boy  is  a  happy  contrast  to  the  absorbing  interest  of 
the  older  people.     Columbus  is  a  fine,  dignified,  and 
Intellectual  man,— benign  but  powerful ;  we  would 
only  object  that  he  appeara  rather  to  be  deliberating 
than  explaining.     And  why  Pinjou*s  future  treachery 
should  have  induced  Mr  Wilkie  to  make  him  so  very 
like  Retsch*s  Mephistophiles  in  the  contract  scene,  we 
cannot  imagine.    He  might  have  had  a  treachery  lurk- 
ing among  the  lines  of  his  physiognomy,  without  ex- 
hibiting ^it  so  melo-dramatically  and  superfluously, 
handling  his  telescope  as  a  stage-pirate  would  his 
weapon.     74,  *  The  Bright  Stone  of  Honour  (  Ehren- 
breitstein),  and  Tomb  of  Maroeau,  from  Byron's 
Childe  Harold  !*  is  one  of  Turner's  incongfnities,  a 
misty  visionary  distance  behind  a  fore-ground  of  gems 
and  metals ;— such,  indeed,  are  the  materials  of  which 
the  picture  should  seem  to  be  composed.     88,  '  The 
first  Ear- ring'  has  not  the  nature  and  expression  that 
Wilkie  generally  puts  in  his  scenes  from  common  life. 
Leslie's  *  Columbus  and  the  Egg*  (89),  does  not  con- 
tain  any  very  deep  and  lively  expression ;  and  though 
there  is  much  bustle,  there  is  little  variety  in  tbe 
feeling  of  the  speeUtors ;  it  is  all  superficial.     We 
could  not  biit  think  of  Hogarth's  Ueatment  of  tlie 
same  subject,  and  the  head-noddings,  the  « Ah's,** 
the  expressive  silence  of  the  different  personages,  and 
the  stand-still  to  which  they  are  all  brought,  in  that 
very  unpretending  but  most  profound  design.     94, 
*  Venus  and  her  Satellites,*  is  an  assemblage  of  game- 
some young  ladies,  among  whom  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  discover  who  is  Venus  or  who  is  not.     We 
at  last  suppose  her  who  occupies  the  middle  to  be  the 
Goddess,  for  painters  have  adopted  Venetian  etiquette, 
in  making  that  the  post  of  honour.     There  is  a  certain 
superfluity  of  body  made  apparent  in  Mr  Etty*s^male 
groups,  and  so  total  an  absence  of  soul,  that]  they 
ar^  anything  but  gratifying  to  our  feelings.     A  nriced 
figure  is  a  most  beautiful  and  respectable  sight  if  the 
soul^  naked  too,  and  it  **  knows  not  that  it  is  naked  ;** 
bat  if  it  takes  its  nakedness  for  its  best  merit,  we  arc 
apt  to  resent  being  forced    to  consider  such  very 
equivocal  claims  upon  admiration.     In  a  finely  de- 
signed naked  figure,  be  it  male  or  female,  we  derive 
our  gratification,  from  being  presented  with  a  more 
thorough  view  of  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  our 
structure,  and  with  seeing  the  feelings  of  the  mind 
illustrated  in  every  turn  and  action  of  the  limbs  it 
moves ;  we  see  our  nature  too,  reduced  to  its  original 
and  elementary  state,  and  our  pride  is  pleased  to  find 
how  well  we  do  without  ]the  tailor,  whom  we  have 
sometimes, thought  a  greater  artist  than   Nature; 
being  divested  of  frctitious  and  transitory  investiture, 
human  nature  takes  its  proper  place  among  the  ele- 
ments of  the  imiverse,  and  our  Ideas  of  man  are 
enlarged  and  ennobled  by  associating  him  with  greater 
and  more  lasting  and  perfect  things,  than  the  accidents 
and  quaint  frshions  among  which  his  weakness  makes 
it  convenient  for  him  to  live.     Clothing  was  not  an 
original  necessity ;  and  if  the  mind  were  in  its  pris- 
tine purity,  it  were  not  so  now.     Tliis  should  be  the 
pain|er*8  guide ;  if  the  subject  of  a  picture  be  of  too 
simple  and  early  a  period  to  need  clothing,  if  it  be 
afanpla  in  ks  Mtorc^'  afaiglaHnladed,  and  of  a  frr- 
timed  and  elementary  condition,  the  want  of  clothing 
-will  navtr  bo  firit.     If,'too^  ia  aoljeets  nearer  to  our 
and  baMla,  it  be  eloiiMd  in  asodeily  anfl 
it  may  bo  pardanad  ►-bot  that  ia  doaiit. 
Ail  giatuMk     Am  wImi  tha  oovariBg  ia  wafltomy 
Wdatide^  w-mtt 


^"eaknesses,  and  some  of  our  best  feeKngs  are  out 
v^ged ;  and  whHe  we  resent  the  vii^enee,  our  vesent- 
nent  urges  us  to  be  suspicious  of  the  motive.     In 
Mr  Etty's  picture,  (which  we  have  perhaps  ratber 
faypercrtticidly  madejthe  occasion  of  our  s^ctures,) 
contains  much  bright  colour,  much  beauty,  AUftiHy 
executed.      101,   *  Approach  to  Verona,  frotti  tbe 
Tyrol,*  by  Callcott,   is  very  beautiful,  but  a  little 
Ume.     105,  <  The  last  in,'  a  group  of  dilatory  scho- 
lars coming  into  school,  is  full  of  freling^  pathetic  as 
well  as  comic.     The  thin,  harassed,  care-worn,  irri- 
table teacher,  making  that  sarcastic  bow  to  tba  wn* 
happy  loiterer,  is  painAilly  real ;  a -type  of  poverty 
and  disappointment,  venting  its  unconscious  splean 
in  clouding  the  sunny  times  of  its  incongruous  work- 
master.    118,  *  Portrait  of  Field-  Marshal  tbe  Doka  (tf 
Wellington,  in  the  dress  worn  by  hu  Grace  in  active 
service,'  D.  Wilkie,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  taller  man 
than  the  Great  Commander,  who,  if  we  mistake  not, 
shares  the  fate  usual  to  his  class,  of  being  aomethlag 
below  the  middle  height     114,  *  Italian  seene  in  tbe 
year  of  the  Jubilee,*  &c,  C.  L.  Eastlake,  is  clever 
and  carefully  studied,  but  tame  and  mannered.     We 
have  been  told  that  a  cotemporary  artist  has  said  of 
it  that  the  flesh  looked  as  if  it  were  painted  with 
raspberry  cream ;  it  could  not  have  been  better  des- 
cribed.    Eastbdce  bai  frllen  into  mannerism,  wbieh 
deadens  bis  froulties ;  for  be  really  has  more  than  one 
may  find  in  his  Uter  pictures.     127,  *  Sancho  Pana 
in  the  days  of  his  youth,*  by  Wilkie,  has  not  nraeb  in 
it.     *  Fairy,  the  property  of  Mrs  E.  Lytton  Bulwcr,* 
(130)  could  only  have  been  painted  by  Landaeer; 
those  liquid  eyes,  those  moving  lips,  and  funny,  sensi- 
tive nose,  oould  not  have  owned  another  hand.     But 
it  is  not  among  the  painter's  best  things ;  the  ears  do 
not  look  to  us  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest ;  one 
must  retreat  frrther  ofif  than  suiu  the  features,  to  see 
them  in  the  proper  way,  because  they  are  not  so 
highly  finished,  and  thus  the  latter  must  be  in^Ustinet, 
or,  if  near  eooughHo  see  them  distinctly,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  ears  is  too  apparent.     152, « Tiger-hunt- 
Ing  in  India,*  is  one  of  Daniell's  stirring  scenes ;  one 
of  the  glimpses  he  ghres  of  life  in  that  interesting 
region,  with  more  of  feeling  and  vividness  than  any 
artist.     155,  <  Venice,  fVom  the  Porch  of  Madonna 
della  Salute,*  is  a  most  extraordinary  clutter  of  odd 
and  unreal  appearances ; — the  water  is  like  glass ;  die 
boats  like  toys  (not  touching  it  either )» and  the  church 
like  a  card  model.     Mr  Earner  must  have  painted  in 
the  dark,  or  with  his  eyes  shut.     167, '  A  Scene  in 
the  Grampians— the  Drover*s  Departure,*  E.  Land- 
seer,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  picture  that  has 
ever  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy.     Some  years 
back,  when  we  revisited  the  Academy  for  the  first 
time  since  childhood,  we  thought  we  saw  in  Land^ 
seer's  pictures  more  solid  stuflT  than  we  had  ever 
found  in  nativc'productions  ;  a  greater  truth ;  a  more 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  objects  of  nature ;  H 
more  thorough  command  over  the  material.     Tb^ 
study  and  learning  were  abundant,  bnt  there  was  a 
total  absence^of  effort.     The  pictures  that  year,  if  we 
mistake  not,  were  <  Highlanders  Deer-stalking,*  and 
three  other  small  pictures  on  the  same  sort  of  subject. 
Subsequently,  the  <  Hawking  Scene,*  with  the  bold, 
daring  action  of  the  birds,  brought  as  the  spectator 
is  to  be  a  witness  to  their  struggles  in  mid  air,  with 
the  expression  of  the  oppressed  heron,  the  clinging 
heartless  pertinacity  of  the  rapacious  hawk ;  the  Ho- 
garthian  depth  and  variety  (only  well  drawn)  of  the 
*  Jack  in  Ofllce;*  and  the>oble  *  Bolton  Abbey,'  in 
which  all  the  re^isites  of  a  good  picture, — colour, 
drawing,  and  (oh  rare  !)  expression, — seemed  in  per* 
fection ;  in  which  the  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,  and 
man  himself,  ovmed  a  master*s  hand,  nothing  bilng 
unsutject  to  it ; — aH  these  things  showed  a  progreas 
In  power,  and  a  susUunment^of  impulse  and  orfgfanll 
feeling  such  as  had  never,  we  think,  been  manifested 
by  one  of  our  own  school.     He  Is  the  flrst  who  has 
thoroughly  mastered  bis  art,  wbo  has  passed  his 
apprenticeship ;  one  who  not"^merely^imiA^#— who» 
aspfarations  outgo  bis  execution ;  bnt  wbo  can  cfothat 
which  he  miendi.    He  has  devoted  all  hie  soul  to 
natttre,  has  embued  evttry  partlenlar  fieding  of  bb 
ndnd  ifKh  her  own,  and  dio  b«s  rewardad  bcr  fldtfaflil 
■ertttit,  by  gMng  Uixil  tbt  "toMtttf  omlitoMir;^-^ 
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^'pLtAsuKi,  pain,  and  knowledge!**  echoes  the 
Reader ; — "  what  a  vast  subject !  Why,  it  includes 
all  that  you,  Mr  London  Journalist,  or  anyone  else, 
erer  write  about  I  ** 

*    True ;  and  fiir  be  it  from  us  to  attempt  cramming 
such  an  universe  of  a  subject  into  the  nutshell  of  an 
«*  article.**    We  only  propose  to  give  two  specimens 
4>f  the  enjoyment  of  a  pleasure,  and  the  endurance  of 
a  pain,  in  the  instance  of  the  one  and  the  same  in- 
dividual, for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  truly  the 
two  things  accord,  when   both  are    genuine,    and 
to    what    useful    account    such    a  man  may  turn 
•every  piece  of  knowledge  he  acquires.     Nor  is  the 
instance  Roman  or  Grecian,  or  of  the  possessor  of 
any  illustrious  or  public  name, — personages  whose 
business  it  appears  to  be  heroical,  and  to  furnish  illus- 
trations   for    school-themes,    and    whom»    secretly 
(owing,  perhaps,  to  the  formality  and  tiresomeness  of 
those  themes)  one  feels  too  often  inclined  to  leave  to 
jthe  practice  and  glory   of  their  virtues  as   things 
ancient  and  foreign  to  us,  like  their  garments,  or  At 
only  to  be  immortalized  in  stone, — petrifactions  of 
ambitious  ethics, — not  flesh  and  bloody  or  next  door 
neighbours, — stars  for  the  sky,  not  things  of  house- 
hold warmth  and  comfort, — not  feasible  virtues, — or 
if  feasible,  rendered  alien  somehow  by  distance  and 
strangeness,  and  perhaps  accompanied  by  vices  which 
we  are  hardly  sorry  to  meet  with,  and  which  our  envy 
(and  something  better)  converts  into  reconcilements 
of  their  virtue ; — as  when  we  hear,  for  example,  that 
old   Cato  drank,  or   Fhocion  said  an   aristocratical 
thing  on  the  •*  hustings,'*  or  Numa  (as  a  Frenchman 
would  say)  visited  a  pretty  girl  **  of  afternoons,*'— 
iMa*amselle  Egerie, — who,  he  pretended  to  the  world, 
■was  a  goddess,  and  an  oracle,  and  gave  him  thoughts 
on  legislation.     And  so,  of  the   professed   men  of 
pleasure  in  the  ancient  world,  or  indeed  of  professed 
men  of  pleasure  at  any  time  (for  their  science  makes 
them  remote  and  peculiar,  and  a  sort  of  body  apart, 
^^~txc€$$ively  Free  Masons)  we  do  not  think  ourselves 
bound  to  resemble  them.     Their  example  is  not  per- 
nicious, much  less  of  any  use  for  the  attainment  of 
actual  pleasure.     Who  thinks  of  imitating  the  vices 
of  Caesar  or  Alexander,  out  of  an  ambition  of  uni- 
▼ersality  ?  (what  a  preposterous  fop  would  he  be  !) 
or  of  stopping  to  drink  and  carouse  when  he  ought 
to  be  moving  onward,  because' Hannibal  did  it?   or 
of  being  a  rake,  because  Alcibiades  had  a  reputation 
of  that  sort  (unless,  perhaps,  some  one  of  our  lively 
ultra-classical  neighbours,   whose  father  has  indis- 
creetly christened  him  Alcibiade,  and  who  studies 
Greek  beauty  in  a  ballet)  ?    We  do  not  think  of  imi- 
tating men  in   Greek  helmets  or  the  Roman  toga. 
Their  example  is  only  for  school-exercises,  or  to  be 
brought  forward  in  the  speech  of  some  virgin  orator. 
We  must  have  heroism  in  a  hat  and  boots,  and  good 
fcllowship  at  a  modem  table.     It  is  our  every  day 
names,  Smith,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  that  must  be  in- 
stanced for  an  example  which  we  can  thoroughly  feel. 
Has  Thomson  done  a  handsome  action  ?    Everybody 
arias,  «  What  a  good  fellow  is  Thomson !  **  and  glows 

(Fmn  ibe  Stcam-PK«  of  C.  k  W.  Re  vsi  ell,  LlnlePoltoier  icreet.] 


to  be  like  him.  Is  a  living  man  of  wit  effeminate 
and  a  luxurious  liver  ?  The  example  becomes  peril- 
ous. It  is  no  remote  infection,  no  **  Plague  of 
Athens.**  The  disease  is  next  door,— a  pestilence 
that  loungeth  at  noon, — a  dandy  cholera. 

Nobody  cares  much  for  Foetus  and  Arria,  and  the 
fine  example  they  set*  Those  Romans  seem  bound 
to  have  set  them,  for  the  benefit  of  the  **  Selects?  e 
Profanis,**  and  the  publications  of  Mr  Valpy.  Lu- 
cretia  sits  <*  alone  in  her  glory,*'  a  kind  of  suicide 
sUtue, — too  hard  of  example  to  be  followed.  We 
cannot  think,  somehow,  that  she  felt  much,  except  as 
a  personage  who  should  one  day  be  in  the  classical 
dictionaries.  And  Portia's  appears  an  odd  and  un- 
feeling taste,  who  swallowed  <*  burning  coals,**  instead 
of  having  a  proper  womanly  faint,  and  taking  a  glass 
of  water. 

But  tell  us  of  "  Mrs  CorbetT*  (celebrated  by  Pope), 
who  heroically  endured  the  cancer  that  killed  her, 
and  we  understand  the  thing.  Recount  us  a  com- 
mon surgical  case  of  a  man  who  has  his  leg  cut  off 
without  wincing ;  and  being  no  farther  than  St  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  it  comes  home  to  us.  Tell  us 
what  a  good  fellow  Thomson  the  poet  was,  or  how 
Quin  took  him  out  of  a  spunging-house  with  a  hun- 
drfd  pounds,  or  how  Johnson  ''loved  to  dine,**  or 
Cowper  to  solace  his  grief  with  flowers  and  verses, 
and  we  all  comprehend  the  matter  perfectly,  and  are 
incited  to  do  likewise. 

We  shall  make  no  apology,  therefore,  to  our  Read- 
ers,  nor  to  the  friend  himself  of  whose  powers 
of  enjoyment  and  endurance  we  are  about  to  give 
them  a  taste,  for  laying  before  them  the  substance  of 
two  letters  which  we  have  lately  received  from  the 
same  individual,  one  of  the  best  of  good  fellows,  who 
would  fain  enjoy  this  beautiful  creation  to  the  ut- 
most, and  have  it  enjoyed  by  others.  He  need  not 
fear,  however,  that  we  shall  often  steal  this  kind  of 
march  upon  him,  for  such  pleasures  and  pains  (at 
least  the  latter)  do  not  occur  every  day,  and  the 
former  concerns  the  Loiniox  Journal;  for  which 
reason  we  quote  it  here,  to  show  in  what  sort  of  spirit 
of  enjoyment  we  would  have  our  paper  re  ad  by  every 
body  if  possible  (and  in  sight  of  other  persons' 
grounds,  if  they  have  none  of  their  own),  and  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  with  greater  force  the 
pangs,  and  the  endurance  of  them  which  follow. 

In  January  last  we  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving, 
from  this  friend,  a  letter  containing  the  followihg 
passage.     Speaking  of  the  Journal,  he  says :  — 

**  I  never  fail  to  read  it  every  Sunday  morning  in 
my  library,  the  windows  of  which  overlook  a  lawn 
and  shrubbery,  with  a  fine  grass  field  adjoining,  and 
having  a  full  view  of  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  running 
along  the  boundary  of  my  grounds,  which  are  high 
and  beautifully  wooded ;  and  commanding  besides, 
over  the  tops  of  the  fine  trees,  a  more  distant  view 

of  the  high  lands  of  G ,  the  outline  of  which  is 

agreeably  broken  by  the  spire  of  a  country  church, 
whicli  stands  upon  the  very  summit.  I  describe  the 
locality  because  it  accords  so  well  with  *  the  spirit 
of  the  book,'  and  because  I  hope,  that  if  things  go 
on  prosperously  with  you,  you  may  be  induced,  at 
no  very  distant  period,  to  pay  a  visit  to  your  friends 
in  the  nortli,  and  to  make  my  house  your  home." 

This  house  we  have  never  yet  seen;  but  from 
what  we  have  experienced  with  our  friend  in  ano- 
ther,  we  know  it  must  be  the  abode  of  all  good  and 


hospiuble  things,  and  of  that  rational  fair  play  be- 
tween enjoyment  and  the  earning  of  it,  which  seems 
io  secure  a  good-hearted  man  firom  the  chances  of 
any  very  extraordinary  suff'ering  (except  what  the  loss 
of  those  be  loves  might  create),  and  especially  of 
physical  suffering,  and  the  pangs  of  wounds  and 
positive  bodily  carving.  Yet  such  pangs,  not  long  afUr 
the  inditing  of  this  luxurious  passage,  was  our  friend 
doomed  to  undergo ;  and  undergo  them  he  did,  as 
well  as  if  he  had.been  bred  up  to  nothing  but  en- 
durance. This  comes  of  mixing  up  intellect  with 
one*s  pleasures,— of  getting  part  of  one*s  luxuries,  O 
candid  Reader !  out  of  London  Journam  and  Print- 
ing Machines.  The  other  day  our  friend  was  stand- 
ing bathing  himself  from  head  to  foot,  with  one  leg 
raised  at  a  little  distance  firom  the  ground,  and  im- 
mersed in  a  vessel  of  water,  the  bottom  of  which 
was  of  earthen«ware.  Whether  the  vessel  had  been 
cracked  since  he  last  used  it,  or  he  pressed  harder 
than  usual,  evidence  showeth  not ;  but  on  a  sudden, 
sharply  goes  his  leg  through  the  splitting  and  cutting 
earthenware;  horribly  follows  his  hand  and  arm  (he 
being  thrown  off*  his  balance) ;  and  in  an  instant, 
arteries  were  divided,  bones  laid  bare,  lumps  of  the 
living  flesh  laid  upon  the  floor ;  and  the  man,  who 
has  just  been  enjoying  the  happy  feeling  of  luxurious 
cleanliness,  was  leaning  over  his  torment,  in  bleeding 
and  burning  astonishment. 

"  I  recovered    myself,   however  (says  he),  in   a 
moment,  withdrew  my  leg  and  arm  from  this  hor- 
rible trap,  and  instantly  perceived  that  it  was  only 
by  promptitude  that  I  could  possibly  save  my  life. 
The  blood  was  flowing  in  a  most  frightful  manner, 
particularly  from   the  leg,   in  which  three  arteries 
were  divided.     I  got  hold  of  the  bell-rope,  and  rang 
until  the  servants  appeared.     I  despatched  one  to 
N — — ,  a  distance  of  two    miles,  for  my  surgeon, 
and  directed  the  others  to  bring  some  silk  handker- 
chief ;  with  which,  under  my  direction,  they  formed 
ligatures  for  the  leg  and  arm.     FoHunatdy  I  had 
tome  anatomical  knowledge,  and  knew  precisely  where 
to  put  the  ligatures ;  and  I  soon  had  the  satisfaction 
of  perceiving  that  they  had  answered  the  desired 
purpose,  the  flow  of  blood  having,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, ceased.     All  this  was  accomplished  in  about 
five  minutes,  and  during  that  time  I  lost  about  six 
quarts  of  blood.     I  then  got  the  servants  to  assist 
me  into  bed,  where  I  lay  patiently  until  the  surgeon 
arrived,  which  was  in  about  an  hour.     He  found  the 
*  tendon  Achillis*  laid  bare  to  the  extent  of  about 
four  inches,  and  four  small  pieces  jagged  out  of  it, 
but  it  was  not  cut  through.      The  shin-bone  was 
laid  bare  fer  about  three  inches,  and  part  of  the  bone 
scraped  off*.     By  a  slanting  cut  upwards*'  the  calf  of 
the  leg  was  completely  detached  from  the  bone ;  and 
the  joints  of  three  of  the  toes  were  laid  bare.     So 
much  for  the  leg.      As  to  the  other  uofortimato 
limb,  the  joints  of  three  fingers  were  Uid  bare,  a 
good  large  piece  of  flesh  completely  cut  away,  and 
lying  upon  the  floor,  and  there  were  two  or  three 
other  deep  cuts  in  it." 

Our  friend,  being  a  reader  of  philosophy,  made  up 
his  mind  that  it  was  proper  for  him  to  practise  a  bit 
of  It ;  and  so  he  resolved  not  to  stir  an  inch,  or  to 
utter  a  groan,  while  the  surgeon  was  sewing  up^hi 
wounds  and  securing  his  arteries.  And  he  kept  his 
determination.  Let  the'  Reader  imagine  the  horrible 
j>gg«d  wounds,  caused  by  such  blunt,  blind,  un- 
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weapon-liko  treapon*  as  crockery! — the  t6m  and 
puUed-away  flesh, — the  bare,  bone-scraped  nkin,  part 
of  the  bone  itself  scraped  away,  —  the  whole  body 
smarting  and  burning,  ^s  it  always  aecms  to  do»  wbea  . 
any  part  of  it  is  in  akiah  suiTeriDg;  and  tlian  tbf 
weakness  occaaioned  by  the  loss  of  blood,  anough  to 
make  the  patient  more  sensitive,  though  not  enough 
to  throw  a  **  manly  man  **  into  a  swoon  and  forget- 
fulness; — and  he  will  honour  the  courage  of  our 
friend,  and  see  why  we  make  public  this  specimen  of 
the  use  of  knowledge  and  Jhrtitude^  and  of  the  spirit 
in  which  true  ReaUyrS  enter  into  the  pleasure  of 
London  Journalism ; — of  which  more  anon  ;  for  we 
*sre  not  going  to  gire  up  the  credit  of  that  matter,  or 
to  lose  the  opportunity  of  trumpeting  or  inculcating 
It.  Here,  we  see,  was  no  effeminacy  and  whining — 
no  fuss-making — not  even  the  movement  of  a  limb, 
to  throw  out  the  nice  hand  of  the  surgeon,  ^and 
do  dishonour  to  his  skill.  Our  friend,  being  a  man 
of  true  pleasure,  is  a  man  of  true  patience  ;  enjoys 
himself  because  he  is  a  man ;  endures  himself  be- 
cause  he  is  a  man ;  and  gets  knowledge  as  he  goes, 
in  order  that  he  may  enjoy  and  endure  in  the  best 
manner.'  fAnd  as  his  "useful  knowledge**  (more 
immediately  so  called)  enabled  him  to  anticipate  the 
first  proceedings  of  the  surgeon,  and  probably  to  save 
'his  very  life ;  so  the  other  utility  of  his  pleasurable 
knowledge,  his  London  Journalism,  and  his  love  of 
the  fidds  and  trees,  assisted  him  in  gracing  his 
knowledge,  and  superinducing  upon  it  the  beauty  of 
patience,  and  of  making  the  be^t  of  things. 
T.Well,  he  writes  to  us  on  the  17th  of  May,  and 
says  he  has  been  laid  up  since  the  4th  of  January, 
during  all  which  time  he  bas  been  liule  out  of  his 
bed.  He  has  now  gone  to  another  place  for  the 
benefit  of  the  warm  bath  and  the  waters,  aud  exiiects 
to  be  quite  well  again  in  a  month,  but  is  restricted 
from  undergoing  any  mental  exertion,  even  the 
writing  of  a  letter ;  which  order  he  breaks  through, 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  that  of  a  friend. 

*♦  Now,  my  dear  fellow,"  concludes  he,  **  had  I  got 
half  such  a  earring  from  some  confounded  French 
*  CapUin  Sword '  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  I  should 
have  gained  great  honour  and  glory,  and  a  pension  to 
boot;  but  having  had  my  limbs  cut  into  catVmeat 
by  so  inglorious  a  machine,  I  get,  of  course, 
neither  the  glory  nor  the  pension.  Tliis  I  consider 
very  savage  of  destiny ;  but  I  cannot  help  it.  The 
JoDRKAL  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  me  diuriiig  my 
confinement."     *     •     • 

And  so  he  end^,  with  more  of  his  usual  kindness. 
.We  like  to  think  of  x>ur  Journal  lying  on  his  lied, 
like  a  beam  through  bis  shutters  or  a  flower  brought 
him  by  some  fairer  friend ;  and  we  would  fain  have 
it  lie  OB  every  suflfering  bed  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
not  merely  because  it  would  be  good  fov  ourselves 
(or  how  should  we  be  able  to  write  it  ?  how  gather 
grapes  from  such  mercenary  thorns,  or  figs  from 
such  thistles?),  but  because  we  might  do  something 
towards  diminishing  pain  in  general,  and  inducing  a 
habit  of  kindly  fortitude. 


THB    IKTBEiK. 

PERSONAL    PORTRAITS     OP     EMINENT     MEN. 

WILKIE,    AUTHOR   OT  IHK   *  KPIGONIAD.* 

fW«  extract  this  account  from  Anderson*s  life  of 
him,  eertainly  not  because  Wilkie  is  any  longer  to  be 
considered  an  eminent  man,  though  he  was  once 
4ioUght  such,  and  his  poem  praised  by  Hume  as  "an 
ornament  to  the  language.**  His  poem  has  gone  to 
obitrion  among  other  cantos  of  classical  common- 
place; and  he  himself  remains  only,  to  curious 
wdorff,  wa  an  eccentric  individual,  acute  probably  in 
his  anderstanding  though  preposterous  in  some  of  his 
habits,  and  perhaps  overvalued  by  his  contempora. 
ries  partly  oa  that  account ;  for  rationality  ia  some- 
times set  off  by  what  is  irrational,  out  of  the  mere 
force  of  contrast.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  intellectual  phenomena  may-  not  appear  in  this 
wonderful  world,  even  in  the  shape  of  haters  of  clean 
shccCa  «id  parsimonioua  poeu!  and  a  man  who 
o])tained  the  admiration  of  such  aoquaintaneea  ar 


Wallace  and  Spith,  coi^d  not  have  be«n  a  oommon ' 
one.}  •      , 

In  his  public  capacity  as  a  preacher,  says  Mr  Robert- 
son, (minister  of  llatho,)  he  was  rather  original  and 
ingenious  than  eloquent ;  and,  though  he  never  jmr- 
sued  the  ordinary  aets  of  popularity,  never  faiM  to 
fix  the  attention  of  his  audience.  Tlie  peculiarity, 
variety,  luid  oven  occeatricity  of  his  sentiments  or 
reasoning,  invariably  procured  him  apf>robation.  In 
his  public  character,  he  observed  a  thousand  oddities 
and  inattentions.  He  generally  preached  with  his 
bat  on  his  head,  and  often  forgot '  to  pronounce  the 
blessing  after  public  service.  Once  L  saw  him  dU- 
pense  the  sacrainent  witiiout  consecrating  the  ele- 
ment. On  being  told,  he  made  a  public  apology, 
consecrated  and  served  the  second  table ;  after  which, 
he  went  to  tlie  pulpit  to  superintend  the  seirviee,  for- 
getting to  communicate  himself,  till  informed  of  the 
omission  by  his  elders.  In  his  dress  he  was  uncom- 
monly negligent  and  slovenly,  and,  in  his  whole  man- 
ner of  life,  totally  inattentive  to  all  thow  tittle  for- 
malitics  on  which  the  generality  of  mankind  arc  apt 
to  value  themselves.  He  was  immoderately  addicted 
to  the  use  of  tobacco,  particularly  chewing,  in  which 
he  went  to  such  extreme  excesses,  that  it  was  thought, 
by  all  his  acquaintance,  highly  prejudicial  to  his 
health,  and  perhaps  a  cause  of  his  premature  death. 
He  was  fond  of  medical  aid,  but  always  disputed,  and 
often  rejected  the  prescriptions  of  doctors :  hence  he 
was  thought  whimsical  both  in  his  complaints  and  hia 
management  of  them.  He  slept  with  an  immoderate 
quantity  of  bed-clothes.  One  day  he  visited  a  far- 
mer in  the  neighbourhood,  a  relation  of  his  own ; 
when  prevailed  on  to  sUy  all  night,  he  begged  he 
might  have  plenty  of  bed-clothes.  His  female  hriends 
in  the  family  collected  and  put  on  his  bed  twenty- 
four  pair  of  blankets.  When  asked  next  morning 
if  he  had  plenty  of  bed-clothes,  he  answered  he  had 
just  enough,  and  had  slept  wejj.  He  abhorred  no- 
thing so  much  as  clean  sliieets,  and  whenever  he  met 
with  such,  he  wrapt  them  up,  threw  them  aside,  and 
slept  in  the  blankets.  One  evening,  at  Halton,  be- 
ing asked  by  Lady  Lauderdale  to  stay  all  niglit,  he 
expressed  an  attachment  to  his  own  bed,  but  said,  if 
her  ladyship  would  give  him  a  pair  of  foul  sheets,  he 
would  stay. 

Hard  circumstances,  says  Dr  Robertson,  minister 
t)f  Dalmany,  oppressed  Wilkie  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  and  produced  that  strong  attention  to 
money  matters,  with  which  he  has  been  reproached 
by  those  who  could  not  explain  it.  It  proceeded,  in 
fact,  from  a  singular  love  of  independence^  the  passion 
of  a  sUtely  mind.  He  shuddered  at  the  thought  of 
coming  under  the  power  of  any  man,  and  could 
hardly  think  of  walking  the  streets,  lest  any  person  to 
\rhom  he  was  indebted  should  meet  him.  When  his 
father  died,  he  had  to  borrow  the  money  that  was  to 
bury  him.  He  went  to  an  uncle  for  ten  pounds,  and 
was  refused.  These  events  could  but  ill  sit  upon  bis 
mind.  After  he  came  to  better  days,  I  have  often 
heard  him  say,,  says  Mr  Liston,  "  I  have  shaken 
hands  with  poverty  up  to  the  very  elbow,  and  I  wish 
never  to  see  her  face  again."  Hence  a  parsimony  to 
the  extreme.  Yet,  in  w«alth,  would  we  brand  him 
with  the  love  of  muney  for  its  own  sake.  Another 
passion  came  in  :  he  loved  his  relations  ;  and  it  was 
his  eommon  maxim,  that  no  roan  should  over  break 
with  his  kindred.  He  was  not  long  minister  of 
llatho,  till  he  apprehended  his  life  would  be  short ; 
he  had  two  sisters  that  he  feared  would  be  left  desti- 
tute immediately  upon  his  death.  Apprehensive 
on  tberr  account,  he  always  lived  plain,  heaped  up 
every  penny,  and  at  last  died  worth  two  or  three 
thousand  pounds ;  not  so  much  acquired  by  savings, 
however,  as  by  a  rapid  profit  from  his  own  favourite 
art  of  agrietilture,  in  the  perfect  s»kill  of  which  no 
roan  excelled  him.  At  the  same  time,  af\er  the  short 
period  that  he  became  pos^sessed  of  money,  bis  friends 
could  see  that  he  could  part  with  it.  It  was  his  cus<; 
tom  to  pay  the  bill,  even  when  travelling  with  seve- 
ral of  his  relations  that  could  afford  their  share. 
Aiiet  be  settled  at  St  Andrews,  his  private  charities 
were  not  less  than  twenty  pounds  a  year.  Bom  for 
intense  thought ;  for  total  absense  of  mind  in  ordi^ 
nary  matters ;  plunged  ia  poverty  in  early  life,  with- 
out a  domestic  about  his  person,  and  even  without 
the  means  of  any  elegance  whatever,  he  naturally  be- 
came slovenly,  dirty,  and  even  nauseous.  He  chewed 
tobacco  to  excess,  and  at  last  made  himself  believe 
that  it  was  good  for  hb  health.  It  seems  on  all 
hands  agreed,  that  no  mortal  was  equal  to  bim  in  con- 
versation and  arii^ument.  His  own  explanation  of  it 
was,  that  he  took  the  right  side,  while  his  antagonists 
took  the  wrong  to  display  their  ingenuity  and  learn- 
ing. .  I  have  heard  the  late  Dr  Wallace,  author  of 
the  *  Dissertation  on  the  Numbers  of  Mankind,*  say, 
nobody  could  venture  to  cope  with  him.  His  know- 
ledge in  almost  all  things  was  deep,  solid,  and  unan- 
swerable. His  reasoning  was  plain  to  a  child.  In 
shrewdness  be  had  no  rival.  Both  his  manner  and 
thoughts  were  masculine  in  a  degree  peculiar  to  him- 
self. Dr  Smith  says,  it  was  an  observation  of  the 
late  lord  Elibank,  that  wherever  Wilkie*s  name  hap- 
pened to  be  mentioned  in  a  company,  l^ned  or  un- 
learned, it  was*  not  soon  dropped ;  everybody  bad 
much  to  say.     In  short,  he  was  a  great  and  an  odd 


man.  His  character,  I  will  venture  to  say,  will  never 
be  succassfuUy  written,  but  by  a  great  hand ;  and 
even,  when  written,  the  theory  of  the  man  is  above 
common  comprehension." 

It  was  remarkable,  si^i  Prafbssor  Dbikel, 'that 
Wilkie  with  all  his  learning,  could  neither  read  nor 
speU.  I  myself  was  witness  to  bis  ignorance  of  the 
art  of  reading.  »  When  I  waa  »- very* young  man,  re- 
siding at  Hatton,  Wilkie  came  from  St  Andrews,  on 
a  visit  to  Lord  Lauderdale.  He  suid  a  few  days, 
and  all  the  personal  knowledge  I  had  of  Wilkie  was 
acquired  during  that  time.  •  Tlie  Judgment  of  Paris,* 
a  poem  by  Dr  Beattie,  was  brought  to  Hatton  one 
of  (hose  days,  as  a  new  publication.  Wilkie  asked 
me  to  retire  with  him,  that  we  might  read  and  criti- 
cise the  poem  together.  At  first,  when  he  began  to 
read,  I  imagined  be  did  not  understand  the  verses' at 
all ;  as  he  surely  committed  the  saddest  havoc  in 
the  pokit  of  qtumtity  and  pronunciation,  th«t  e«i 
well  be  imagined,  and  even  miscalled  several  of  the 
words.  And  yet  his  criticisms  were  to  just,  and  so 
happily  expressed,  that  I  was  charmed  with  the  el^ 
gance  of  his  taste,  and  the  propriety  of  bis  observa- 
tions. 


ROKANCB    OP   RBAX..  LIES. 

NO.     LXXII.— -A    GKk'TLE31AM*S   KEVENGI. 

[  From  Mr  Millar's  '  Scenes  and  Legends  of  th^ 
Korth  of  Scotland,*  noticed  in  our  last.  Is  not "  J%am 
Seymour*'  an  incorrectness?  Sir  Robert  Monro's 
fattier  (also  a  Sir  Robert)  married  a  Jean, — daughter 
of  John  Forbes,  Esq.  ;  but  in  <  Burke's  Peerage  and 
BaroneUge,'  the  Sir  Robert  of  the  present  story 
married  a  Mary  Seymour,  and  it  is  possible  that  this 
was  the  true  name,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  great- 
grand-daughtei's  being  christened  **  Mary  Seymour,** 
— a  pleasing  evidence,  by  the  way,  of  the  impression 
which  her  fair  ancestor  had  left  in  the  family.  The 
following  is  Mr  Burke*s  notice  of  this  truly  gallant 
and  interesting  man : — «•  Sixth  (baronet)  Sir  Robert, 
a  gallant  military  officer,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  fighting  against  the  Pretender,  on  the  17th 
of  January  1746.  Sir  Robert  married  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Seymour,  Esq.,  of  Woodlands,  in  the 
eounty  of  Dorset."  TTie  present  baronet  is  his 
grandson.  His  son.  Sir  Henry  Monro,  is  recorded 
as  distinguished  for  his  <*  great  classical  attainments.** 
The  Monro's  appears  to  have  been  an  interesting 
race.  We  believe  the  young  Monro,  who  was 
killed  some  years  ago  by  a  tiger  in  the  East-Indies 
(tom  away  by  the  animal,  as  he  was  sitting  with  a 
party),  was  of  this  family,  and  wc  think  we  have  read 
he  was  a  very  good  and  genteel  fellow.  The  Sir 
Robert  here  mentioned  had  a  brother  killed  with 
him  at  Falkirk,  and  another  who  died  in  the  same 
way,  seven  months  afterwards,  in  the  Highlands. 
His  only  sister  survived  him  for  nearly  twenty  year% 
<*a  striking  example  (says  Doddridge)  of  profound 
submi<(8ion  and  fortitude,  mingled  with  the  most 
tender  sensibility  of  temper."  See  the  passage  in 
Millar,  p.  427.] 

TuK  following  anecdote  of  Sir  Robert,  which  I 
owe  to  tradition,  sets  his  character  in  a  very  amiable 
light  "^5  On  his  return  from  Flanders  in  1712,  hewna 
introduced  to  a  Miss  Jane  Seymour,  a  beautifn) 
£n<;IiNh  lady<  The  young  soldier  was  smitten  by  her 
appearance,  and  had  the  happiness  of  perceiving  that 
be  had  succeeded  in  at  least  attracting  her  notice. 
8o  happy  an  introduction  was  followed  up  into  inti* 
oaacy,  and  at  length,  what  had  been  only  a  casiwl 
impression  on  either  side,  was  ripened  into  a  mutual 
paitsion  of  no  ordinary  warmth  and  delicacy.  On 
Sir  Robert's  quiting  England  fur  the  north,  he 
arranged  with  his  mistress  the  plan  of  a  r^ular  cor* 
respondence,  and  wrote  to  her  immediately  on  hi* 
arrival  at  Foulis.  After  waiting  for  a  reply  with  all 
the  impatience  of  the  lover,  he  sent  off  a  second  letter 
complaining  of  her  neglect,  whicll  had  no  better 
success,  and  shortly  after  a  third,  which  shared  the 
fate  of  the  two  others.  .  The  inference  seeined  to* 
obvious  to  be  missed,  and  he  strove  to  forget  Miss 
Seymour.  He  hunted,  he  fished,  he  visited  bis 
several  friends,  he  involved  himself  in  a  multiplicity 
of  concerns,  but  all  to  no  purpose;  she  mak 
continued  the  engrossing  object  of  bis  afibe* 
tions,  and  after  a  (qw  months'  sUy  in  the  High- 
lands during  which  his  very  character  seemed 
to  have  undergone  a  radical  change  for  the  worse,  he 
again  returned  to  England.  Whea  waiting  «»  a 
friend  in  London,  he  was  ushered  precipitately  into 
the  nudst  of  a  fashionable  party,  and  found  himself 
in  the  presence  of  his  mistress.  She  seemed  much 
startled  by  the  rencounter ;  the  blood  mounted  to  ber 
cheeks,  but,  suppressing  her  eraockm  by  *  atranyf 
effort,  she  turned  to  tbe  lady  who  sat  next  her,  aad 
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bflgan  to  eonverte  on  tome  common  topic  of  the  day. 
Sir  Robert  retked,  «nd,  beckoning  to  his  friend, 
entreated  him  to  procure  him  an  interview  with' 
Ifias  Seymour.  This  was  eilected,  and  an  explana- 
tion  ensued.  The  hdy  had  not  received  a  single 
letter,  and  forming,  at  length,  from  the  seeming 
Btgleet  of  her  iover,  an  opinion  of  him  similar  to 
Ihat  from  which  she  her%lf  was  suflfering  in  his  es- 
teem, she  attempted  to  banish  him  from  her  affec- 
ftioD,  an  'attempt,  however,  in  which  she  had  been 
scarcely '  more  successful  than  Sir  RoberU  Thcj/ 
were  gratified  to  find  that  they  had  not  been  mis- 
taken in  their  first  impressions  of  each  other,  and 
they  parted  more  attached,  and  more  convinced  that 
the  attachment  was  more  mutual  than  ever.  In  less 
than  a  month  after  Miss  Seymour  became  Mrs 
Monro. 

Sir  Robert  succeeded  in  tracing  all  his  letters  to 
one  point,  a  kind  of  post-office  in  the  confines  of 
Inverness-shire.  There  was  a  proprietor  in  this 
Deighbourhoed  who  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  in- 
terests  of  the  StuartSf  and  decidedly  hostile  to  Sir 
Robert,  th# scion  of  a  family  which  had  distinguished 
Itself,  from  the  first  dawn  of  the  reformation,  in  the 
eatise  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  There  was, 
therefore,  little  difficulty  in  assigning  an  author  to 
the  contrivance;  but  Sir  Robert  was  satisfied  in 
merely  tracing  it  to  a  discovery ;  for,  squaring  his 
principles  of  honour  rather  by  the  morals  of  the  N«w 
Testament  than  by  the  dogmas  of  that  code  which 
regards  death  as  the  only  expiation  of  insult  or  in- 
jury, he  was  no  duellist.  An  opportunity,  however, 
soon  occurred  of  his  avenging  himself  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  his  character  and  principles.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  of  1715,  the  person 
who  had  so  wantonly  sported  with  his  happiness 
joined  with  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and,  after  the  failure 
of  the  enterprise,  was  among  the  number  of  the  pro- 
scribed ;  Sir  Robert's  influence  wilh  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  peculiar  office  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed, gave  him  considerable  power  over  the 
confiscated  property,  and  his  power  he  exerted  to 
its  utmost  in  behalf  of  the  wife  and  children  of  the 
man  by  whom  he  had  been  injured.  « Tell  your 
husband,"  said  he  to  the  lady,  *'  that  I  have  now  re- 
paid him  for  the  interest  he  took  in  my  correspond- 
ence with  Miss  Seymour.** 


FZmB  ARTS. 

jin  Easy  iMtrodudion  io  Penpeetive,  for  the  Use  of 
■  Tomntf  Persoms.  Sixth  edition,  revised,  corrected, 
r  and  improved,  with  new  Plates.  By  J.  C.  Bur- 
'    gess.     Professor    of    Perspective    Drawing    and 

Fainting  in    Families    and     Schools.       London : 

printed  for  the  Author. 
**  It  is  true  that  books  of  this  kind  have  been  greatly 
multiplied,  and  that,  consequently,  the  republication 
of  this  introduction  might  appear  superfluous ;  but 
then  it  will  be  conceded  by  all  who  are  experi- 
mentally acquainted  with  the  subject,  that,  however 
vain  it  may  appear,  almost  every  instructor  thinks  bis 
own  method  of  imparting  instruction  preferable  to 
that  of  others.  But  without  detracting  from  trea- 
tises on  the  same  subject,  which  would  seem  in- 
vidious, I  must  observe,  tliat  I  cannot  help  thinking 
those  I  have  perused  are,  some  of  them,  too  abstruse 
and  prolix,  while  others  are  unsatisfactory  from  their 
extreme  brevity,  and  most  of  them  rather  deficient 
in  simplicity  and  perspicuity.** 
-  So  writes  Mr  Burgess  in  his  preface ;  and  the  case 
.18,  undoubtedly,  just  as  he  has  represented  it.  We 
have  perused  other  works  on  the  subject,  and  per- 
fectly agree  with  his  views  of  the  generality.  We 
have  one  by  us,"  whidi,  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
its  author  to  make  Perspective  rank  among  the  exaet 
seiences,  is  composed  intirely  in  the  form  of  postu- 
lates, axioms,  and  propositions,  each  tagged  with  its 
Q,  £.  D. ;  and  might  be  taken  at.  the  first  glance  for 
ft  Euelid.  It  is  true  that  the  author  developes  his 
subject  with  most  clear  and  logical  demonstration ; 
but  he  has  himself  prepared  for  the  necessity,  by 
burying  his  meaning  in  assumed  obscurity ;  and,  as 
,  artists  are  not  often  profoundly  versed  in  matbe- 
maties,  iu  fimrm  makes  its  very  unlikely  that  it  could 
be  generally  useful.  It  is,  however,  complete  and 
satisfactory.  This  is  the  extreme  of  the  elaborate 
elass.  Mr  3urge$s*s  own  work  may  be  insUnced  as 
the  extreme  on  the  other  side.  The  author  appears 
to  have  a  very  competent  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
but  he  is  too  confident  in  his  powers,  and  takes  bis 
own  dear  perception  of  his  own  meaning,  for  an 
equally  clear  development  of  it  to  others.  For  the 
take  of  brevity,    too,    we   must    suppose    he  has 


omitted  most  important  and  constituent  parts  of  an 
elementary  treatise  on  perspective.     There  is  no  ex- 
planation of  the  optical  'truth  on  which  the  ruka  of 
the  art  are  founded;  that   every   picture,   in   fact, 
represents  a  transparent  plane,  through  which  we  view 
theoljectB  delineate^;  that  the  pencils  of  light  De- 
flected from  the  limitary  points  of  natural  objects, 
transmitted  through  a  transparent  plane  (as  the  pane 
of  a  window,  for  insunce),  intersect  that  plane  at 
certain  points,  whose  proportionate  distance  is  deter- 
mined by  the  actual  size  of  the  objects,  and  their 
relative  distance  from  the  eye  of  the  spectator ;  for  it 
is   obvious   that  an   object  of  a  certain   length   or 
breadth,  subtends  an  ^ngle  formed  by  the  pencils  of 
light  proceeding  from  its  extremity  to  the  e3re  of  the 
spectator,  and  that  angle  must  diminish  or  increase 
as  the  object  recedes  or  approaches  the  eye;  and, 
finally,  that  the  legs  of  the  angle  will  intersect  a 
plane,  which  is  at  a  fiied  distance  from  the  eye  at 
points  more  or  less  near  to  each  other,  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  angle  formed  at  the  eye ;  and  tlmt  ilie 
pencils  of  light  transmitted  from  all  parts  between 
the  extremities  of  the  object,  will  pass  between  those 
points  in  the  plane  :  therefore  the  distance  between 
those  points  will  be  the  apparent  proportion  that  the 
object  will  bear  to  the  whole  size  of  the  plane,  as  seen 
by  the  eye.     Such  is  the  fundamental  law  of  natural 
perspective ;  that  of  artificial  perspective  forms  the 
converse ;  a  picture  is  an  opaque  plane,  which  is  to 
represent  a  transparent  one;  ana  the  same  objects 
being  laid  down  at  different  measurements,  and  sub- 
tending a  varying  angle  at  the  eye,  will  appear  of 
different  distances.      In  the  former  case,   the  true 
size  of, the  object  is  fixed,  the  distance  and  the  ap- 
parent size  vary  in   a  certain   proportion:    in   the 
latter    case,    the    true    distance  is  fixed,    the    size 
and     the     apparent     distance     vary    in    a    certain 
proportion.      This    important    point    is    altogether 
overlooked    in    Mr    Burgess's    work,    or 'at    most 
casually    alluded    to,    by  observing    that    distance 
diminishes  the  apparent  stae  of  objects.      Oblique 
perspective  is  very  slightly  and  carelessly  mentioned, 
and  the  linear  perspective  of  sliadows  is  not  so  much 
as  mentioned  at  all.     The  plates  are  cleai^ly,  but  not 
very  carefully  [drawn,  and  from  the  distance  point 
being  mostly  taken  too  close,  the  figures  arc   dis- 
torted; thus  the  chair,  in  Plate  III,  looks  like  a  sort 
ofsofEu      In  short,  Mr  Burgess's  treatise  contains 
nothing  that  may  net  be  found  in  other  books  on 
perspective ;  but  omits  many  necessary  points,  which 
they  generally  contain,  without,  however,  being  a 
jot  more  dear  or  simple,     lliere  is  a  very  unpre- 
teodjng  book,  written   by  a  man   of  the  name  of 
Noble,  [now  probably  out  of  date~(we  have  not  the 
volume  by  us  to  refer  to),  which  is  the  simplest,  the 
dearest,  most  reasonable,  and  most  practical  element 
tary  work  we  have  ever  seen  on  the  subject.     We 
recommend  Mr  Burgess  to  obuin  a  sight  of  it,  and 
then  let  him  sa^  whether  or  not  we  have  heea  severe 
upon  his  deficiencies. 

The  remarks  on  the  insufficiency  and  tiresomeness 
of  mechanical  apparatuses  for  drawing  are  perfectly 
just ;  for  lovers  of  the  arts  they  are  quite  unfitted  ; 
they  are  only  calculated  for  the  use  of  travellers, 
who,  not  having  sufficient  practical  knowledge  of 
drawing,  are  enabled,  by  their  means  alone,  to  prc»- 
serve  memorials  of  scenes  they  have  visited,  for  them- 
selves and  their  friends  at  home ;  and  lor  this  puf- 
pose  they  are  invaluable.  The  following  is  an  inte- 
resting ikct: — 

"  And  it  may  be  observed  that  the  study  of  this 
and  other  sdences,  as  occupation  for  those  who  have 
much  leisure,  is  in  many  respects  vastly  superior  to 
those  dissipating  pursuits,  which  are  often  injurious 
to  health,  endanger  life,  and  are  attended  with  enor- 
motis  expense.  To  prove  thisi  I  would  just  relate  an 
anecdote,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  of  recent 
oocurrenea.  A  nobleman,  who  has  a  large  family, 
and  had  for  many  years  been  almost  wholly  devoted 
to  field  sports,  to  hunting,  coursing,  racing,  shooting, 
&c  Sec.  &c.,  lately  became  fond  of  drawing,  and  his 
fondness  for  this  art  so  wonderfully  increased,  that 
he  gave  up  his  horses  and  his  houiids,  is  ttow  almost 
eonstantly  ia  the  society  of  his  lovely  and-accoih- 


plished  lady,  and  his  beautiful  children,  and  occupitt 
several  hours  daily  in  the  practice  of  this  very  pleas* 
ing  art.*' 

Landscape  lUmtraHoms  of  Moore's  Irish  Mdodioii 
with  Comments  for  the  CmioMS.  Part  I.  Londkm. 
J.  Power. 
A  Jtrrea  work  than  *Mooie's  Melodies*  ooulil 
scarcely  be  selected  for  landscape  illustrations ;  thd 
^ocal  allusions  are  so  frequent.  We  are  told,  on  all 
hands,  that  the  Green  Isle  is  most  lovely  in  its 
scenery,  and  we  generally  know  so  little  about  it^ 
compared  toother  places  famous  for  their 'beauty. 
The  present  number  conuins  four  views —  *  The 
Meeting  of  the  Waters,' — the  *  sweet  vale  of  Avoca,* 
a  charming  scene,  *  Inniscathery,'  a  strange  and 
selenjn  scene,  with  that  old  abbey,  and  that  old,  old 
tower,  looking  so  solitary  aijd  sacred  ;  *  St  Kelvin's 
Bed,*  and  *  The  Wicklow  GoUi  Mines.*  The  en- 
gravings  arc  nicely  executed  by  S.  Rawlc ;  thou^ 
the  third  is  perhaps  a  little  heavy  and  murky.  Wtf 
can  only  object  to  the  high  price  of  the  Part,  which, 
we  think,  is  likely  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  an  ex- 
tensive sale. 

BBCOLLBCTIOKS  OF  0HARLB9  XJkHB. 

[Continued.] 

Though  the  disposition  of  Lamb  to  sacrifice  his  owU 
feelings  and  inblinations  to  those  of  other  people  ill 
whom  he  took  a  personal  interest,  was  infinitely 
more  conspicuously  exercised  (as  welt  it  might  be) 
in  the  case  I  have  alluded  to  above  than  in  any  other, 
yet  the  disposition  itself  was  an  inherent  feature  oC 
Lamb's  character,  and  showed  itsdf  in  numerous  in- 
sUnces,  the  details  of  which  would  be  full  of  interest 
and  curiosity.  A  few  of  them  I  may  allude  to ;  and 
I  do  so  the  rather  that  the  rare  and  almost  nuMre 
than  mortal  virtue  whieh  they  display  was  shared  in 
its  utmost  strength  and  beauty  by  her  who  has  beaof 
left  to  mourn  his  loss,  with  a  grief  which  must  he  so 
dreary  and  desolating,  that  it  is  impossible  for  thos^ 
who  can  appreciate  it  to  help  excUiming— 

•'  Happy  in  my  mind  was  he  that  died !  * 

At  Islington,  and  afterwards  at  Enfield,  they  had 
a  fi&vourite  servant — ^  Beckey.**  She  was  an  exoci- 
lent  person  in  all  respects ;  and  not  the  worse  that 
she  had  not  the  happiness  of  comprehending  the  dif- 
ference between  genius  and  common  sense,^-betveea 
**an  autlior*'  and  an  ordinary , man.  Accordingly, 
having  a  real  regard  for  her  master  and  mistress,  she 
used  not  sddom  to  take  the  liberty  of  telling  them 
**a  bit  of  her  mind,**  when  they  did  anything  **  odd,** 
or  out  of  the  common  way.  And  as  (to  do  them 
justice)  their  whole  life  and  behaviour  were  as  little 
of  a  common-place  as  eould  wdl  be,  Beekey  had 
plenty  of  oocasions  for  the  exercise  of  btt  aetfl 
imposed  task,  of  instructing  her  master  and  mistress 
in  the  ways  of  the  world !  -Beckey,  too,  had  the  ad- 
vanUge  of  previous  experienee  in  observing  and 
treating  the  vagaries  of  extraordinary  men ;  for  she 
had  lived  for  some  years  with  Hazlitt  before  she 
went  to  the  Lambs.  The  consequence  was,  that 
though,  so  fisr  as  I  ever  heard  or  observed,  she  was 
never  wanting  in  any  one  particular  of  her  duties 
and  office,  she  was  very  apt  to  overstep  them,  and 
tremih  on  those  of  her  master  and  mistress.  In  per- 
forming the  metier  of  housekeeping,  the  Lambs  were 
something  like  an  exeellent  person  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who,  when  a  tradesman  brings  him  home  a  pair 
of  particularly  wdl-fitting  boots,  or  any  other  object 
perfectionated  ia  a  manner  that  peculiarly  takes  bis 
fiincy,  inquires  the  price,  and  if  it  happens  to  be  at 
all  within  tradesman-like  bounds,  says,  «No;  I 
cannot  give  you  that  price,  it  is  too  little — I  shall 
give  you  so  and  »o,** — naming  a  third  or  fourth  more 
than  the  prioe  demanded!  Now,  if  the  Lambs* 
baker,  for  example,  bad  charged  them  (as,  it  is  said, 
bakers  will)  a  dozen  loaves  in  the  weekly  bill,  when 
they  must  have  known  that  they  had  eaten  only  half 
that  number,  the  k»t  thing  they  would  have  thought 
of  was  eomplaining  of  the  overcharge.  If  they  had 
not  coosun>ed  the  proper  quantity  to  pay  fi>r  the 
trouble  of  serving  them,  it  was  not  the  baker*^  fttult-; 
and  the  least  they  could  do  was  to  pay  for  it ! 

Now  this  was  a  kind  of  logic  utterly  ineompre- 
hensible  to  Beckey,  and  she  would  aot  hear  of  it. 
Her  master  and  mistress  had  a  right  to  be  as  extra- 
vagant as  they  pleased  \  but  they  had  no  right  to 
confound  the  distinctions  between  honesty  and 
^roguery,  and  it  was  what  she  oouUl^not  permit. 
Nor  must  it  be  wondered  at  if  she  failed  to  recognise 
and  admit  the  intelleettud  prolenskNis  of  persoas 
who  were  evidently  so  behind  the  rest  of  the  world 
•in  the  knowledge  of  these  first  rudiments  of  hous^ 
•  hold  duties*  Kow'  there  are  few  of  u%  who  ^oilld 
not  duly  pi^M  a  domaitie  with  wit  and  hoaeMgr 
eiiqugh  t9  paMact  «i  firamilia  aonseyianasa^-siir 
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uf,  is  order,  neatness,  and  sweetness  to  them ;  ven- 
tilating  of  rooms,  and  airinff  of  beds,  are  to  them 
mere  troublesome  fancies ;  dusting  is  an  unnecessary 
disturbance  of  what,  by  nature,  falls  so  noiselessly, 
and  lies  so  impartially ;  they  remove,  of  course,  only 
what  is  pointed  out  to  them,  and  sit  down  content- 
edly in  the  midst  of  what  remains.  In  nothing 
should  we  reap  more  every-day  satisfaction  from 
judicious  education  than  in  the  improvement  of 
our  domestic  servants.— iSimptoit*#  NeeettUy  ofPopfk* 
Jar^Educatign. 

BEAUTirOL     PANCY. 

'  That  face  has  oflen  returned  to  my  mind,  but  I 
never  could  remember  where  I  had  seen  it,  and  I 
have  thought  for  years  that  I  have  met  it  in  society, 
or  that  ip  had  flitted  past  me  in  a  dream.  I  never 
saw  anything  more  ethereal  than  the  whole  coun- 
tenance and  figure.  What  a  golden  foliage  of  due- 
Ured  hair  /  and  how  delicately  she  holds  those  flowers, 
as  if  they  were  a  sudden  bloom  opening  from  herflngers, 
or  growing  with  her  breath  from  her  tremulous  lips,  and 
eat^ht  while  they  floated  on  the  air !  But  there  is 
human  living  light  in  those  grey  eyes,  and  through 
them  all  the  spirit  of  the  Uwly  speaks  to  us.  [We 
have  omitted  to  make  a  reference  for  this  extract,  and 
forget  from  what  book  we  took  it.  Is  it  from  « Lo- 
dore?*  or  •  Francesca  Carrara?'  or  *  Pierce  Falcon, 
the  Outcast?*  or  from  what  other  novel/ lately  pub- 
lished? Upon  reconsideration  we  think  it  must  be 
ftcfta  *  Arthur  Conlngsby.*  The  picture  is  very 
heautiful.] 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS* 

As  the  new  arrangement  in  this  Paper  will  leave 
but  comparatively  Utile  room  for  Correspondence,  and 
as  it  is  painful  at  all  times  to  reject  letters  intended 
for  publication,  we  mast  throw  ourselves  upon  the 
considerate  kindness  of  our  friends.  We  have  lately 
received,  for  instance,  many  communications ;  some 
of  which  we  should  otherwbe  have  inserted,  but  most 
of  which  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  withhold  ; 


and,  in  now  withholding  almost  all  of  them,  we  take 
the  opportunity  of  being  nUnt  upon  almost  all,  and 
of  requesting  that  a  like  negative  answer  in  future 
will  not  be  thought  uncivil  or  uncourteous.  We 
have  hitherto  been  very  particular  in  answering  Cor- 
respondents, partly  for  ordinary  reasons,  chiefly  to 
extend  a  general  spirit  of  cou^esy  and  good-will; 
nor  as  long  as  our  space  and  time  allowed  us  to  de- 
vote so  much  room  to  these  notices,  [should  wa  have 
thought  fit,  perhaps,  to  give  up  the  custom.  But  circum- 
stances require  otherwise;  and  therefore  we  must 
beg  our  Readers  to  consider  what  will  lie  best  and 
least  painful  for  both  parties.  All  letters,  as  usual, 
will  be  carefully  read,  and  all  suggestions  con- 
sidered; and  where  the  nature  of  the  case  mani- 
festly demands  it,  an  answer  will,  of  course, 
be  given  ;  but  in  all  other  instances  the  Cor- 
respondent will  have  the  goodness  to  make  as 
handsome  a  construction  of  our  silence  as  possible, 
and  to  attribute  it  to  the  cause  the  least  unpleasant 
both  to  him  and  ourselves.  In  one  respect  he  will 
assuredly  be  in  the  right,  and  very  probably  in  both  ; 
for  we  would  insert  every  letter  sent  us,  if  mere  in- 
clination to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  writers  could 
settle  such  a  matter  x  and  we  have  often  had  com- 
munications which  we  should  have  inserted  with  plea- 
sure  for  tbetr  own  'sakes,  had  our  room  permitted. 
We  trust  that  the  numerous  Correspondents,  who 
cultivate  the  graces  of  verse,  will  on  one  account 
be  the  less  unwilling  to  forego  their  claims  upon  us, 
since  the  poetical  part  of  our  Paper  will  in  future  be 
occupied  by  CHAaACTKBisnc  'SrvciMSKs  or  ths 
Knolisu  Porrs;  the  first  number  of  which  will 
appear  next  week. 

As  the  London  JouaNXL  and  the  Pbintino^Ma- 
CHiNE,  though  of  one  accord  in  general  spirit,  will 
be  under  the  responsibility  of  two  diflferent  persons, 


Correspondenu  who  intend  their  communications  for 
either  department  exclusively,  will  be  good  enough 
to  address  themselves  accordingly.  Notices  to  Cor- 
respondents will  appear,  for  the  same  reason,  at  the 
foot  of  each  division  of  the  Paper. 

Mr  Egerton  Webbers  *  Thoughu  on  language,* 
No.  IV,  in  our  next. 

^  If  A  L9VXI1  OF  London  and  its  JouaNAi.  will 
take  the  trouble  to  send  to  the  Publisher's,  he  will 
find  a  letter  addressed  to  him. 

**  Association  of  Persons  and  Things  during 
Dreams,**  the  first  opportunity. 

The  *  Reflector,'  was  published  in  the  way  in- 
quired about  by  a  Correspondent,  and  Charles 
Lamb  did  write  in  it. 

In  answer  to  the  letter  from  the  author  of  the 
<  Dens  of  London,'  we  have  to  say — first,  that  we 
think  he  could  not  do  better  than  continue  these 
subjects  (keeping  in  mind  part  of  one  objection  that 
we  made);  and,  secondly,  that  we  are  equally  of 
opinion  it  would  be  to  his  interest  to  publish  them  in 
the  same  quarter  as  before.  The  ground  was  first 
broken  up  in  that  quai-ter ;  the  subject,  therefore,  in 
some  measure,  belongs  to  it,  and  would  bdookcd  for 
in  series  (a  great  advantage)  ;  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, that  writing  in  periodical  works  is,  in  almost 
every  instance,  much  better  for  an  author,  than  pub- 
lishing in  the  shape  of  a  book,  especially  when  he 
himself  is  the  publisher,  —  the  pricater  be  should 
rather  be  called,  for  it  is  usually  but  another  mode 
for  secreting  and  quashing  his  production.  An 
author,  to  publisli  his  own  work  to  advantage,  should 
be  a  regular  bookseller.  There  is,  otherwise,  no 
comparison  between  the  two  channels  of  public 
communication. 
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LORD   BROUGHAM   ON   NATURAL 
THBOLOOT. 

A  Discourse  of  Natural  Thedhgy,     By  Henry  Lord 

Brougham.  Post  8vo.  C.  Knight. 
In  dealing  with  this  book,  it  seems  to  be  our  best 
course  not  to  occupy  the  space  we  can  allot  to  it, 
otherwise  than  by  giving  our  Readers  an  account  of 
its  object,  furnishing,  as  we  proceed,  a  few  extracts 
to  enable  them  to  estimate  its  character  and  claims  to 
attention.  That  its  pages  are  rich  in  knowledge  and 
strong  in  thought,  the  name  of  its  distinguished 
author  will  have  prepared  the  public  to  expect ;  nor 
will  this  expectation  be  disappointed.  To  ourselves, 
the  volume  seems  of  peculiar  interest,  independently 
of  the  instruction  it  conveys,  as  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  vigour  which  men  of  active  habits  frequently 
throw'into  their  treatment  of  those  specuUtive  subjects 
which  seem  to  supply  a  source  of  peculiar  enjoyment 
to  them,  from  the  very  contrast  they  afford  to  the 
activity  and  excitement  of  their  customary  occupations. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  Earl  Spencer,  who,  as  the 
public  will  learn  with  some  surprise,  has  not  only 
devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  inquiries  con- 
nected with  Natural  Theology,  but  had  formed  the 
design  of  giving  to  the  world  his  thoughts  on  the 
subject,  which  Lord  Brougham  hopes  he  "  will 
be  moved  to  do  all  the  more  for  the  present  address.'* 

In  this  dedication  we  are  informed  that,  the  com- 
positian  of  the  Discourse  was  undertaken  in  coose- 
quence  of  its  having  been  often  observed  by  its  au- 
thor, "  that  scientific  men  were  apt  to  regard  the 
subject  of  Natural  Religion  as  little  connected  with 
philosophical  pursuits.  Many  of  the  persons  to 
whom  Lallude,'*  continues  his  lordship,  ^  were  men  of 
religious  habits  of  thinking;  others  were  free  from 
any  disposition]  towards  scepticism,  rather  because 
they  had  not  much  discussed  the  subject,  than  be- 
cause they  had  formed  fixed  opinions  upon  it  afVer  in- 
quiry. JSut  the  bulk  of  them  relied  little  upon  Na- 
tural ;,Theology,  which  ^  tbey  seemed  to  regard  as  a 
Rpeculatioo  built  rather  on  limey  than  on  argument. 


It  therefore  appeared  to  me  desirable  to  define,  more 
precisely  than  had  yet  been  done,  the  place  and  the 
claims  of  Natural  Theology  among  the  various 
branches  of  human  knowledge.*'  About  the  same 
time  that  the  author  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  was 
strongly  urged  to  publish  an  edition  of  Dr  Paley's 
popular  work.  Both  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord 
Spencer  favoured  the  plan,  but  some  of  their  col- 
leagues were  apprehensive  that  the  adoption  of  it 
might  open  the  door  for  the  introduction  of  religious 
controversy,  against  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Society ;  the  'scheme  was  therefore  abandoned. 
Lord  Brougham,  however,  considered  it  expedient 
to  carry  this  plan  into  execution  by  individual, exer- 
tion, and  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  ',the  assist- 
ance of  Sir  Charles  Bell  in  the  work  of  illustration. 
The  present  Volume  is  a  Preliminary  Discourse  to 
Paley*s  woric,  the  text  of  which  is  to  be  illustrated  by 
his  lordship  and  Sir  Charles.  We  are  informed  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  third  section  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the^otes,  it  was  written  during 
the  intervals  of  leisure  which  the  author  enjoyed 
while^he  held  the  Great;  Seal  of  this  kingdom,  and 
has  been  revised  and  completed  since,     jj 

In  the  introduction,  the  object  of  the  undertaking 
is  thus  generally  explained : — 

«<  This  Discourse  is  not  a  treatise  of  Natural  The- 
ology :  it  has  not  for  its  design  an  exposition  of  the 
doctrines  whereof  Natural  Theology  consists.  But 
its  object  is,  first,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  it  rests — to  show  that  it  is  a  sci- 
ence, the  truths  of  which  are  discovered  by  induction, 
like  the  truths  of  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy — 
that  it  is  a  branch  of  science  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  each  of  those  great  divisions  of  human  knowledge, 
and  not  merely  closely  allied  to  them  both.  Se- 
condly, the  objeet  of  the  Discourse  u  to  explain  the 
advantages  attending  this  study.  The  work,  there- 
fore is  a  Logical  one.** 

\  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  'the  first  of 
which  treaU  of  the  nature  of  the  subject*  and  the 
kmd  of  evidence  upon  which  Natural  Theology  rests ; 


and  the  second  part  treats  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  science.  We  shall,  for  the  pre- 
sent, limit  our^attention  to  the  first  part,  which  is  di- 
vided into  seven  sections,  the  contents  of  which  we 
should  endeavour  to  analyse  if  we  had  any  hope  of 
doing  so  satisfactorily  without  trenching  on  the  space 
we  have  alotted  to  the  extracts,  to  which  we  now 
proceed. 

The  following  extract  is  from  one  of  the  passages 
in  tlie  second  section,  by  which  the  author  illustrates 
bis  argument  that  the  physical  branch  of  Natural 
Theology  and  Physics,  or,  the  two  inquiries  into  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  universe,'  and  that  into 
the  evidence  of  design  which  it  displays,  are  not 
only  closely  allied  to  each  other,  but  are  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  identical. 

**  A  comparative  anatomist,  of  profound  learning 
and  marvellous  sagacity,  has  presented  to  him  what 
to  common  eyes  would  seem  a  piece  of  half-decayed 
bone,  found  in  a  wild,  in  a  forest,  or  in  a  cave.  By 
accurately  examining  its  shape,  particularly  the  form 
of  its  extremity  or  extremities  (if  both  ends  happen 
to  be  intire),  by  close  inspection  of  the  texture  of  its 
surface,  and  by  admeasurement  of  its  proportions,  he 
can  with  ceruinty  discover  ;the  general  form  of  the 
animal  to  which  it  belonged,  its  sise  as  well  as  its 
shape,  the  economy  of  ite  viscera,  and  its  general 
habits.  Sometimes  the  investigation  in  such  cases 
proceeds  upon  chains  of  reasoning  where  all  the  links 
are  seen  and  understood;  where  the  connexion  of 
the  parts  found  with  other  parts  and  with  habitudes 
is  perceived,  and  the  reason  understood, — as  that  the 
animal  had  a  trunk,  because  the  neck  was  short  com^ 
pared  with  its  height ;  or  that  it  ruminated,  because 
its  teeth  were  imperfect  for  complete  mastication. 
But,  frequently,  the  inquiry  is  as  certain  in  its  re- 
sults, although  some  links  of  the  chain  are  conotaled 
from  our  view,  and  the  conclusion  wears  a  more  em- 
pirical aspect— as  gathering  that  the  animal  rumi- 
nated from  observing  the  print  of  a  cloven  boo^  or 
that  he  bad  horns  from  his  wanting  certain  teeth,  or 
that  he  wanted  the  oollar-bone  from  his  having 
cloven  [hoofr.  Limited  experience  having  already 
shown,  such  connexions  as  fiicts,  more  extended  ez- 
perienoe  will  Msor«dly  one  day  enable  us  to  ooQi- 
prehend  the  reason  of  the  connexion*  ^ 
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'*  The  discoTeric^  already  made  in  this  branch  of 
science  are  truly  wonderful,  and  they  proceed  upon 
the  strictest  rules  of  induction.  It  is  shown  that 
animak  formerly  fexisted  on  the  globe,  being  un- 
it novirn  varieties  of  tpteiet  atill  known ;  but  it  also 
appears  that  $peeies  existed*  and  even  penera,  wltoUy 
unknown  for  the  last  five  thousand  years.  These 
peopled  the  earth,  as  it  was,  not  before  the  general 
deluge,  but  before  some  convulsion  long  prior  to  that 
event  had  overwhelmed  ths  countries  then  dry,  and 
raised  others  from  the  bottom  of  the  se%  In  these 
curious  inquiries,  wc  are  conversant  not  merely  with 
the  world  before  the  flood,  but  with  a  world  which, 
before  the  flood>  was  covered  with  water,  and  which, 
in  far  earlier  a^es,  had  been  the  habitation  of  birds, 
and  beast?,  and  reptiles.  We  are  carried,  as  it  were, 
several  worlds  back,  and  we  reacli  a  period  when  all 
was  water,  and  slime,  and  mud,  and  the  waste, 
without  either  man  or  plants,  gave  resting-place  to 
enormous  beasts  like  lions,  and  elephants,  'and  river- 
horses,  while  the  water  was  tenanted  by  lizards,  the 
size  of  a  whale,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  long,  and  by 
others  with  huge  eyes  having  shields  of  solid  bone 
to  protect  them,  and  glaring  from  a  neck  ten  feet  in 
length,  and  the  air  was  darkened  by  flying  reptiles 
covered  with  scales,  opening  the  jaws  of  tlie  croco- 
dile, and  expanding  wings,  armed  at  the  tips  with 
the  claws  of  the  leopard." 

•  •  «  •  • 

•♦  Now  wherein,  with  reference  to  its  nature  and 
foundations,  does  this  vary  from  the  inquiries  and 
illustrations  of  Natural  Theology  ?  When  from  ex- 
amining a  few  bones,  or  it  may  be  a  single  fragment 
of  a  bone,  we  infer  that,  in  the  .wilds  where  we  found 
it,  there  lived  and  ranged,  some  thousands  of  years 
Mgo,  an  animal  wholly  different  from  any  we  ever 
saw,  and  from  any  of  which  any  account,  any  tradi- 
tion, written  or  oral,  has  reached  us,  nay,  from  any 
that  ever  was  seen  by  any  person  of  whose  existence 
we  ever  heard,  we  assuredly  are  led  to  this  remote 
conclusion,  by  a  strict  and  rigorous  process  of  rea- 
soning ;  but,  as  certainly,  we  come  through  thst 
process  to  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  things  unseen, 
both  of  us  and  of  all  men— things  respecting  which 
•we  have  not,  and  cannot  havc»  a  single  particle  of 
evidence,  either  by  sense  or  by  testimony.  Yet  we 
harbour  no  doubt  of  the  fact ;  we  go  farther,  and  not 
only  implicitly  believe  the  existence  of  this  oreature, 
for  which  we  are  forced  to  invent  a  name,  but  clothe 
It  with  attributes,  till,  reasoning'  step  by  step,  we 
come  at  so  accurate  a  notion  of  iu  form  and  habits, 
that  we  can  represent  the  one,  and  describe  the 
other,  with  unerring  accuracy  ;  picturing  to  our- 
selves how  it  looked,  what  it  fed  on,  and  how  it  con- 
tinued its  kind. 

"  Now,  the  question  is  this :  What  perceivable  dif- 
ference is  there  between  the  kind  of  investigations  we 
have  just  been  considering,  and  those  of  Natural 
Theology — except,  indeed,  that  the  latter  are  far 
more  sublime  in  themselves,  and  incomparably  more 
interesting  to  us?  Where  is  the  logical  precision  of 
the  arrangement,  which  would  draw  a  broad  line  of 
demarcation  between'  the  two  speculations,  giving  to 
the  one  the  name  and  the  rank  of  a  science,  and  refus- 
ing it  to  the  other,  and  affirming  that  the  one  rested 
upon  induction,  but  not  the  other  ?  We  have,  it  is 
true,  no  experience  directly  of  that  Great  Being's 
'  ezutence  in  whom  we  believe  as  our  Creator ;  nor 
have  we  the  testimony  of  any  man  relating  such 
experience  of  his  own.  But  so^  neither  we,  nor  any 
witnesses  in  any  age,  have  ever  seen  those  works  of 
that  Being,  the  lost  animals  that  once  peopled  the 
earth  ;  and  yet  the  lights  of  inductive  science  have 
oonducted  us  to  a  full  knowledge  of  their  nature,  as 
well  as  a  perfect  belief  in  their  existence.  Without 
any  evidence  from  our  senses,  or  from  the  testimony 
of  eye-witnesses,  we  believe  in  the  existence  arid 
qualities  of  thoce  animals,  because  we  infer  by  the 
induction  of  facts  that  they  once  lived,  and  were  en- 
dowed with  a  ceruin  nature.  Tliis  is  called  a  doc" 
trine  of  inductive  philosophy.** 

Our  next  extract  is  from  a  moat  valuable  and  in- 
teresting chapter,  in  which  the  author  proves  that  the 
phenomena  of  mind,  which  natural  theologians  have 
studiously  overlooked,  supply  as  important'  and 
.  tangible  evidenees  of  design,  and  of  the  Divine 
power  and  goodness,  as  any  which  exist  in  the  mate- 
rial world.  W^e  are  bound  to  say  that,  in  our 
opiniooy  Lord  Brougham  has  never  written  aojrthiog 
wbioh  wUl  pTocure  him  more]  respect  from  all  tliink- 
]ng  men,  than  this  chapter.  This  may  be  said, 
indeed,  of  the  entire  work ;  but  particularly  of  this 
our  ftivoufite  chapter  :— 

«  It  is  a  hiw  of  our  nature  that  any  fre^on  be- 
eoaes  mam  easy  the  more  frequently  it  is  repeated. 
This  aught  have  been  otherwise  :  it  might  have  been 
just  the  eoatrary,  so  that  each  successive  operation 
sbottld  have  been  more  diAeult  $  and  it  is  needless 
'  to  dwell  upon  the  etunneis  of  otw  progrces  as  well  as 
the  painfuleeas  of  all  our  exertions,  aay,  rather,  the 
impoastbility  of  our  making  any  advances  in  learning, 
which  must  have  been  the  result  of  such  an  latellec- 
t«il  eonfvnBatioo.     But  the  iniueBee  of  faaUt  upen 


the  exeroiae  of  all  our  fiwulties  is  valuable  beyond  ex- 
pression. It  is  indeed  the  great  means  of  our  im- 
provement both  intellectual  and  moral,  and  it  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  chief,  almost  the  only,  power  we 
possess  of  making  the  different  faculties  of  the  mind 
obedient  to  the  will.  Whoever  has  observed  the 
extraordinary  feats  performed  by  calculators,  orators, 
rhymers,  musicians,  nay,  by  artists  of  all  descrip- 
tions, can  want  no  "further  proof  of  the  power  that 
man  derives  from  the  contrivances  by  which  habits 
are  formed  in  all  mental  exertions.  The  perform- 
ances of  the  Italian  Improvisatory  or  makers  of 
poetry  oflThand  upon  any  presente(l  subject,  and  in 
almost  any  kind  of  stanza,  are  generally  cited  as  the 
most  surprising  efforts  in  this  kind.  But  the  power 
of  extempore  wpeaking  is  not  less  singular,  though 
more  frequently  displayed,  at  least  in  this  country. 
A  practised  orator  will  declaim  in  measured  and  in 
various  periods — will  weave  his  discourse  into  one 
texture — form  parenthesis  within  parenthesis — excite 
the  passions,  or  move  to  laughter— take  a  turn  in  his 
discourse  from  an  accidental  interruption,  making  it 
the  topic  of  his  rhetoric  for  five  minutes  to  come, 
and  pursuing  in  like  manner  the  new  illustrations  to 
which  it  gives  rise — mould  his  diction  with  a  view 
to  attain  or  to  shun  an  epigrammatic  point,  or  an 
alliteration,  or  a  discord;  and  all  this  with  so  much 
assured  reliance  on  his  own  powers,  and  with  such 
perfect  ease  to  himself,  that  he  shall  even  plan  the 
next  sentence  while  he  is  pronouncing  off-hand  the 
one  he  is  engaged  with,  adapting  each  to  the  other, 
and  shall  look  forward  to  the  topic  which  is  to  fal- 
low and  fit  in  the  close  of  the  one  he  is  handling  to 
be  its  introducer ;  nor  shall  any  auditor  be  able  to 
discover  the  least  difference  between  all  this  and  the 
portion  of  his  speech  which  he  has  got  by  heart,  or 
tell  the  transition  from  the  oiic  to  the  other.** 

Is  Lord  Brougham  aware  that  in  this  passage  he 
has  given  us  an  account  of  the  oratorical  fiiculty  as 
exemplified  in  himself?  There  are  few  other  men  to 
whom  the  description  is  applicable  in  all  its  circum- 
stances. 

That,  although,  writers  on  Natural  Theology  have 
neglected  the  evidences^  derivable  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  human  mind,  they  have  dwelt  largely 
on  the  instinct  of  animals,  which  are  unquestionably 
mental  faculties,  although  unconnected  with  any  ex- 
ercise of  reason.  With  reference  to  these  instincts, 
the  author  observes,  that 

"  Certainly  they  do  afford  the  most  striking  proofs 
of  an  intelligent  cause,  as  well  as  of  a  unity  of  de- 
sign in  the  world.  The  work  of  bees  is  among  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  facts  in  both  these  respects. 
The  form  is  in  every  country  the  same — the  pro- 
portions accurately  alike — the  sixe  the  very  same  to 
the  fraction  of  a  line,  go  where  you  will ;  and  the 
form  IS  proved  to  be  that  which  the  most  refined  analy- 
sis has  enabled  mathematicians  to  discover  as  of  all 
others  the  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  saving 
room,  and  work,  and  materials.  This  discovery  was 
only  made  about  a  century  ago ;  nay,  the  instrument 
that  enabled  us  to  find  it  out — the  flmxiottal  calcuius 
— was  unknown  half  a  century  before  that  applica- 
tion of  its  powers.  And  yet  the  bee  had  been  for 
thousands  of  years,  in  all  countries,  unerringly  work- 
ing according  to  this  fixed  rule,  ehosiog  the  same 
exact  angle  of  120  degrees  for  the  inclination  of  the 
sides  of  its  little  room,  which  everyone  had  for  ages 
known  to  be  the  best  possible  sng-e,  but  also  choos- 
ing the  same  exact  angles  of  110  and  70  degrees, 
for  tlie  inclinations  of  the  roof,  which  no  one  bad 
ever  discovered  till  the  18th  century,  when  Maclau- 
rin  solved  that  most  curious  problem  o£ 'maxima  and 
'  minimOf  the  means  of  investigating  which  had  not 
existed  till  the  century  before,  when  Newton  in- 
vented the  emkmimM  whereby  such  problems  can  now 
be  easily  worked.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any- 
thing more  striking  as  a  proof  of  refined  skill  than 
the  creation  of  such  instincts,  and  it  is  a  skill  alto- 
gether applied  to  the  formation  of  intelleetiud  exist- 
ence.** 

Our  limiu  compel  us  to  close  here  for  the  present ; 
but  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  another  notice  of  this 
work. 
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JoumaJ.  By  Frances  Anne  Butler.  2  vols.  Murray. 
The  notices  of  Miss  Kemble  (now  Mrs  Butler)  on 
American  society,  have  been  looked  fnr  with  some 
curiosity.  Whether  that  curiosity  will  be  adeqtiately 
gratified  by  this  Journal,  we  will  not  undertake  to 
decide.  **  Miss  Kemble  has  produced  a  book  which 
exhibits  a  very  curious  picture  of  her  own  mind, 
combined  with  some  interesting  details  of  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  she  was  surrounded  during  her 
sojourn  in  the  United  States.  It  is,  however,  much 
more  a  tccord  of  her  own  ^thoughts  than  a  narrative 


of  her  ponenal  obtarvatioRs.  It  wiU  diaappoidi* 
therefore,  one  class  of  readers,  while  it  will  present'a 
much  higher  interest  to  another,  though  a  smaller 
class.  Those  who  delight  iu  the  anatomy  of  indi- 
vidual charapter  will  here  find  abundant  materials  ' 
for  speculation. 

"  Written,"  says  Miss  Kemble,  "  asmyJoumal  wai» 
day  by  day,  and  often  a(ter  the  ftitigue  of  a  laborious 
evening's  duty  at  the  theatre,  it  has  infinite  sins  of 
carelessness  to  answer  for ;  and  but  that  it  would 
have  taken  less  time  and  trouble  to  re-write  tbe 
whole  book,  or  rather  write  a  better,  I  would  have 
endeavoured  to  correct  them.** — We  can  scarcely  un- 
derstand the  principle  upon  which  the  book  has  been 
constructed.  It  Is  not  a  transcript  of  Miss  KembleSs 
Journal,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  page  in  which  omis- 
sions are  uot  indicated  by  stars  •  •  •.  ,We  do  not 
object  to  this,  for  we  have  no  unreasonable  desire  *tD 
be  admitted  into  the  innermost  confidence  of  a  youQg 
lady  who  fceU  as  passionately  as  she  expresses  hesaelf 
strongly.  But  the  entirety  of  the  **  personal  history" 
being  thus  destroyed,  we  confess  that,  to  our  mindi» 
many  other  thiugs  might  have  been  omitted  witk 
great  advantage.  It  docs  not  appear  to  t»  that  the 
interest  or  the  verisimilitude  of  this  book  are  muoh 
increased  by  the  constant  repetition  of  **  pot  out 
things  for  the  theatre;** — « dressed  for  dinner;'*— 
"after  breakfast,  practised ;**— or,  <' mended  habiU 
ahirt ;  ** — nor  that  it  is  of  much  historical  importance 

to  the  English  public  to  learn  tliat,  **  Mr called, 

and  sat  with  us  tilt  six  o*clock  ;** — that  "  Colonel  and 

Mr called  in  while  we  were  at  supper ;  **— or 

that.  Miss  Kemble  making  a  call,  "  found  Mrs 

at  home.** — As  there  are  omissions,  we  thihk  ^that 
these  matters,  which  literally  occupy  one  fourth  of 
the  book,  might  as  well  have  been  omitted  too. 

We  are  not  quite  so  sure  that  many  passages  of  a 
very  different  nature,  which  made  us  start,  ought  to 
have  perished  under  the  pruning-knife  of  an  editor. 
They  have  a  curious  human  interest  about  tbem» 
and  are  sometimes  delightful  in  their  noi't^^  and 
eometimes-  ludicrous  in  their  inconsistency.  Too 
often,  however,  they  are  very  painful ;  for  they  reveal 
to  us  how  much  of  real  misery  there  is  in  the  strug- 
gle which  is  constantly  going  forward  in  an  ardent 
and  imperfectly-disciplined  mind.  We  say  this  with 
a  very  sincere  regard  lor  the  character  developed  in 
this  Journal ; — with  a  high  admiration  for  the  talents 
of  the  writer,  and  a  still  greater  respect  for  her  spirit, 
and  energy,  and  independence ;  —  but  we  cannot 
avoid  rqpretting  that  these  advantages  have  done  so 
little  for  her  own  happiness,  aild  that  the  « aching 
void**  is  so  constant.  We  fear  that  this  is  the  ease 
with  all  creatures  of  impulse,  who  have  cultivated  the 
imagination  at  the  expense  of  the  judgment ; — and 
who,  however  clear  their  perceptions  or  elevated  their 
notions  of  duty,  are  alternately  votaries  of  reason  or 
slaves  of  prejudice,  and  have  not  that  command  over 
their  own  stores  of  gratification,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  most  adverse  circumstances,  is  entrusted  to  every 
fauman  being  who  has  learnt  to 

**  Make  the  happiness  we  cannot  find.*' 

Early  in  the  Journal  we  are  startled  by  the  misan- 
thropy of  a  young  woman,  who  had  earned  the 
applause  of  admiring  crowds  long  before  most  per- 
sons of  her  own  profession  can  obtain  an  opportunity 
of  emerging  from  the  gloomiest  obscurity.  A  land- 
swallow  sinks  down  on  the  deck  of  the  packet-ship. 
The  writer  exclaims,  "  Poor  little  creature  ?•  how 
very  much  more  do  I  love  all ,  things  than  men  and 
•  women  !**  The  bird  dies.  «  I  am  sorry.  I  could 
mourn  almost  as  much  over  the  death  of  a  soulless 
animal,  as  I  could  rejoice  at  that  of  a  brute  with  a 
soul.**  This  b  not  exactly  what  we  should  expect ; 
but  it  is  only  one  of  many  inconsistencies.  Miss 
Kemble  has  a  natural  piety  about  her,  which  con- 
stantly sheds  a  beauty  and  holiness  over  these  pages : 
— and  yet  it  is  as  constantly  mixed  up  with  a  sort  of 
levity,  amounting  almost  to  profaneness,  which  seenis 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  aa 
abiding  religious  belief.  "  The  devil  driving  a  hur« 
ricane,'*— the  •«  ghastly  smiles  of  the  devil,*— a  **  mi- 
otature  belt,**— are  samples  of  expressioos  not  few  or 
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f^  beUTMO.  AgMQ,  it  is  <Viit«  clear,  that  idl  Mi« 
KamblftV  mar«  sober  thoughts  are  of  «  liberal  na- 
tupe  ai  regavda  the  improvement  of  the  masses  of 
mankiod,  and  the  iostitulions  upon  whose  onward  pro* 
gfeas  their  happiness  so  mainly  depends.  And  yet 
the  most  marked  traits  of  an  aristoeratic  education 
are  oonstantly  exposed  to  view.  **  A  Brst  visit  is  an 
airk^ard  thing ;  and  nothing  that  isn't  tkoroHffh-bred 
ever  does  it  quite  well." — ^  I  would  rather,  by  far, 
have  some  barbarous  Saxon  giant  to  my  ancestor, 
than  all  the  wealth  of  the  earth  to  my  dower."  Nor 
18  this  sort  of  pride  merely  speculative.  At  New- 
York  Miss  Kemble  goes  into  a  shop  to  buy  some 
ganze^  and,  being  perfectly  aware  of  the  manners  of 
the  people,  is  offended  beyond  measure  when  one  of 
the  shopmen  said,  <*  They  were  most  anxious  to  show 
BM every  attention,  and  render  my  sUy  in  this  country 
agreeable.**  She  answered,  *'  Thank  you,"  but  adds 
ia  the  Journal,  «<  I  have  no  idea  of  holding  parley 
with  derks  behind  a  counter,  still  less  of  thdr  doing 
so  with  me,"  And  yet,  in  her  own  professional  ease, 
she  holds,  and  very  prop^ly,  that  there  is  nothing 
f&r  an  actor  to  be  grateful  for  to  an  audience,  be- 
eeoee  the  whole  afl&iir  is  one  of  exchange.  Is  the  clerk 
behind  the  counter  in  a  different  position  ?  *  All  this, 
is  nothhig  but  the  dregs  of  home  preju- 
Miss  Kemble,  in  many  places,  does  justice  to 
the  mueh-abused  American  manners,  with  -a  kind- 
ness of  heart  that  shows  she  is  above  that  miserable 
pride  which  she  conventionally  expresses.  It  is,  how- 
eiter,  elear  that  her  education  has  been  of  a  very 
artifielal,  and,  in  many  respects,  contracted  character, 
which  leads  her  to  deliver  herself  with  the  most  per- 
Mt  ooti6dence  upon  mattera  upon  which  she  is  to- 
tally uninformed.  The  following  dogma  is  amusing : 
•*- England  offers  the  only  exception  that  I  have 
advanced,  namely,  that  the  republican  form  of 
government  is  inimical  to  poetry.  For  it  was  during 
the  thort  and  shame/id  period  of  fanatical  republiean' 
SJM,  which  blots  her  annals,  that  the  glory  and  the 
Xiight  of  Milton  rose  upon  the  world.  lie  it 
the  onfy  gnat  poet  who  eterjtomithed  under  a  republic.** 
After  this  trash  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  this 
modest  rhapsody  in  a  young  lady*8  Journal — **I 
wouldn't  be  in  the  Reform  Parliament  of  England 

for  ten  thousand  pounds ! ,  and ,  the  bruiser 

and  the  bankrupt!  Oh  shame!  England,  shame!  Poor 
England !" — Just  the  same  sort  of  ignorance  dictates 
'  the  miserable  inconsistencies  of  rejoicing  in  the  ap- 
parent prosperity  of  the'  American  labourer,  and 
lamenting  over  the  necessity  of  his  constant  toil. 
**'It  is  a  real  and  deep  evil  arising  from  the  institu- 
tions of  this  country,  that  every  man  must  toil  from 
day  to  day  for  his  daily  bread.**  What  can  this 
mean  ?  If  institutions  were  different  would  **  daily 
bread  "  be  as  plenty  as  blackberries  ?  Ask  the  savages 
whom  the  white  men  have  driven  out.  Or  does  it 
mean  that  the  American  institutions  prevent  the  aci 
cumulation  of  property  ?  The  book  constantly  fur- 
nishes evidence  to  the  contrary.  It  means  nothing 
hut  that  the  writer  too  often  'strives  to  say  a  strong 
thing  and  a  pithy  thing,  without  the  slightest  know- 
ledge  of  what  she  is  talking  about.  Those,  there- 
fore (the  capitalists  of  England),  whom  she  denouncts 
as  the  cruel  oppressors  of  the  poor,  **  wringing  hard 
earnings  from  their  starving  grasp,  and  growing 
wealtliy  on  their  plunder,"  may  smile  and  pity. 

But  we  turn  to  better  things ; — which  we  shall 
give  in  the  shape  of  extracts : — 

AMxaiCAK  civiLmr. 

^  The  street  was  very  much  thronged,  and  I  thought 
the  crowd  a  more  civil  and  orderly  one  than  an  En- 
glish crowd.  The  men  did  not  jostle  or  push  one 
another,  or  tread  upon  one's  feet,  or  kick  down  one's 
shoe-heels,  or  crush  one*s  bennet  into  one's  face,  or 
turn  it  round  upon  one's  head,  all  which  I  have  seen 
done  in  London  streets.  There  is  this  to  be  said  : 
this  orowd  was  abroad  merely  for  pleasure,  saunter- 
ing along^  which  is  a  thing  never  seen  in  London ; 
the  proportion  of  idle  loungera  who  frequent  the 
streets  there  being  very  inconsiderable,  when  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  people  going  on  business 
through  the  town.  I  observed  tliat  the  young  men, 
to-night,  invariably  made  n>om  for  women  to  pass, 
and  many  of  them,  as  they  drew  near  to  us,  took  the 
segar  from  their  mouth,  which  I  thought  especially 


The  people  here  are  more  eivil  and  considerate 
than  can  be  imagined. .  I  sent,  yesterday  evening 
for  some  water-ice:    the  eonfeetioner   had  none; 
when,  lo !  to-night  he  brings  me  some  he  has  made  • 
on  purpose  for  me,  which  he  intreats  my  acceptance 

of.     I  admired  a  very  pretty  fan  Mrs had  in 

her  hand  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  play  she  has  sent  it 
to  my  dressing-room ;  and  these  sort  of  things  are 
done  by  me,  not  once,  but  ten  times  every  day.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  kindness  and  attention  which 
has  encountered  us  everywhere  since  we  have  been  in 
this  country.  I  am  sure  I  am  bound  to  remember 
America  and  the  Americans  thankfully ;  for,  what- 
ever I  may  think  of  their  ways,  manners,  or  pecu- 
liarities, to  me  they  have  shown  unmingled  good- 
will, and  cordial  real  kindness. — VoL  ii,  pp.  77,  78. 

AMKKICAV  TEKATMXirT  OF   HOaSKS. 

The  hackney  coaches  in  this  country  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  perilous  receptacles  of  dust  and 
dirty  straw  Wiich  disgrace  the  London  stands.  They 
ore  comfortable  within  and  clean  vrithout ;  and  the 
horses  harnessed  to  them  never  exhibit  those  shock- 
ing specimens  of  cruelty  and  ill-usage  which  the 
poor  hack-horses  of  London  present.  Indeed,  (and 
it  b  a  circumstance  which  deserves  notice,  for  it  be- 
speaks general  character,)  I  have  not  seen,  during  a 
two- years'  residence  in  this  country,  a  single  instance 
of  brutality  towards  animals,  such  as  one  is  com- 
pelled to  witness  hourly  in  the  streets  of  any  English 
town — Vol.  i,  p.  125,  note. 

AMSaiCAN   HURRT. 

The  Americans  are  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  plant 
hedges :  they  have  abundance  of  native  material,  but 
a  wooden  fence  is  put  up  for  a  few  weeks ;  a  hedge 
takes  as  many  years  to  grow ;  and,  as  I  said  before, 
an  American  has  not  time  to  be  a  year  about  any- 
thing. When  first  the  country  was  settled,  the 
wood  was  an  encumbrance;  and  it  was  cut  down  ac- 
cordingly:  that  is  by  no  means  the  case  now ;  and 
the  only  recommendation  of  these  fences  is,  there- 
fore, the  comparative  rapidity  with  which  tbey  can 
be  constructed.  One  of  the  most  amiable  and  dis- 
tinguished men  of  this  country  remarked  to  me,  that 
the  Amerioans  were  in  toa  great  a  hurry  about 
everything  they  undertook  to  bring  anything  to  per- 
fection. And,  certainly,  as  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  I  should  calculate  that  an  American  b  born, 
lives,  and  dies,  twice  as  fast  as  any  other  human 
creature.  I  believe  one  of  the  great  inducements  to 
thb  national  hurry  is,  that  **  time  b  money,"  which 
is  true ;  but  it  is  also  true,  sometimes,  that  **  most, 
haste  makes  worst  speed." — Vol.  i,  p.  159,  note. 

AMSaiCA    AS    A    yATIOK. 

In  beholding  this  fine  young  giant  of  a  world, 
with  all  iu  magnificent  capabilities  for  greatness,  I 
think  every  Englishman  must  feel  unmingled  regret 
at  the  unjust  and  unwise  course  of  policy  which 
alienated  such  a  child  from  the  parent  government. 
But,  at  the  same^time,  it  b  impossible  to  avoid  seeing 
that  some  other  course  must  ere  long  have  led  to  the 
same  result,  even  if  England  had  pursued  a  more  ma- 
ternal course  of  conduct  towards  America.  No  one,  be- 
holding thb  enormous  country,  stretching  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  watered  with  ten  thousand  glorious 
rivers,  combining  every  variety  of  climate  and  soil, 
therefore  every  variety  of  produce  and  population, 
possessing  within  itself  every  ruouroe  that  other 
nations  are  forced  cither  to  buy  abroad,  or  to  create 
substitutes  for  at  home;  no  one,  seeing  the  internal 
wealth  of  America,  the  abundant  fertility  of  the 
earth*s  surface,  the  riches  heaped  below  it,  the  un- 
paralleled facilities  for  the  intercourse  of  men  and » 
the  interchange  of  their  possessions  throughout  its 
vast  extent,  can  for  an  instant  indulge  the  thought 
that  such  a  country  was  ever  destined  to  be  an  ap- 
pendage to  any  other  in  the  world,  or  that  any  chain 
of  ebcumstanees  whatever  oouki  have  long  matntained 
in  dependence  a  people  furnished  with  every  means 
of  freedom  and  greatness.  But  far  from  regretting 
that  America  has  thrown  off  her  allegiance,  and 
regarding  her  as  a  rebellious  subject,  and  irreverent 
ohUd,  England  will  surely,  ere  long,  learn  to  look 
upon  thb  country  as  the  inheritor  of  her  glory— 
the  younger  England,  destined  to  perpetuate  the 
language,  the  memory,  the  virtues  of  the  noble  land 
from  which  she  b  descended.  Loving  and  Imnouring 
my  country  as  I  do,  I  cannot  look  upon  America 
with  any  feeling  of  hostility.  I  not  only  hear  the 
voice  of  England  in  the  language  of  thb  people,  but 
I  recognise  In  all  their  best  qualities — their  industry, 
their  honesty — their  sturdy  independence  of  spirit— 
the  very  witnesses  of  their  origin — they  are  Englbh, 
no  other  people  in  the  world  would  have  licked  us  as 
they  did ;  nor  any  other  people  in  the  world  built  up 
upon  the  ground  they  won,  so  sound,  and  strong, 
and  so  fair  an  edifice. — VoL  i,  p.  237,  8,  note. 

We  conclude  with  an  amusing  picture  which  Miss 
Kemble  has  drawn  from  her  professional  experience ; 
— but  which  furnishes  by  no  means  an  avenge  speci* 
men  of  the  American  stage  :— 

The  play  went  ofiT  pretty  smoothly  me^  that 
they  broke  one  man's  collar-bone,  and  nearly  dislo- 


cated a  woman's  shonlder,  hy  flinging  the  scenery 
about.  My  bed  was  not  made  in  time,  and  wheit 
the  scene  drew,  half  a  doxen  carpenters,  in  patohed 
trowsers  and  tattered  shirt  sleeves,  were  discovered 
shioothing  down  my  pillows  and  adjusting  my  dra- 
peries. The  last  scene  is  too  good  not  to  be  given 
verbatim : — 

Romeo.     Rise,  rise  my  Juliet, 

And  from  thb  cave  of  deatli,  this  house  of  horror. 

Quick  let  me  snatch  thee  to  thy  Romeo's  arms. 

Here  he  pounced  upon  me,  plucked  me  up  in  bb 
arms  like  an  uncomfortable  bundle,  and  staggered 
down  the  stage  with  me. 

JcLiiT  (aside).  Oh  !  you  have  got  me  up  hor- 
ridly ! — that'll  never  do.  Let  me  down ;  pray  let  mc 
down. 

RoMKO.   There,  breathe  a  vital  spirit  en  thy  lips, 
And  call  thee  back,  my  soul,  to  life  and  love  ?        .^ 
JoLiET  (euide).     Pray,  put  me  down  ;  you'U  cer- 
tainly throw  me  down  if  you  don't  set  me  dn  the' 
ground  directly. 

In  the  midst  of  "  cruel,  cursed  fiite,"  his  dagger 
fiell  out  of  his  dress ;  I,  embracing  him  tenderly, 
orammed  U  back  again,  beeause  I  knew  I  ahauld 
want  it  at  the  end. 

.RoMKo.     Tear  not  my  heart-strings  thus ! 

They  crack !  they  break !  Juliet !  Juliet !  (diu). 

JuLirr  {to  oorpse).     Am  I  smothering  you  ? 

Corpse  (to  Juliet).  Not  at  all.  Could  you  be  so 
kind,  do  you  think,  as  to  put  my  wig  on  again  for 
me  ?     It  has  fallen  off". 

JuuKT  (to  corpse).  I'm  afraid  I  can't,  but  I'll 
throw  my  muslin  veil  over  it.  You've  broken  the 
phial,  haven't  you? 

(  Corpee  nodded. ) 

JurJKT  (to  corpee).     Where's  your  dagger  ? 

CoEPSs  (to  Juliet),  *Pon  my  soul  I  don't  knim.: 
Vol  ii,  pp.  lia,  114    i 


COI.BRIDOB*S   TABLB    TALK. 

Specimen*  of  the  Table  Talk  of  the  late  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.        2   vols.    12mo,    pp.  398   and    364. 
"  London,  1835. 

Tbc  title  which  has  been  given  to  these  volumes 
is,  perhaps,  the  one  most  likely  to  take  the  public 
attention  ;  but  it  b  not  the  most  accurately  descrip- 
tive of  their  contents  that  might  have  been  found.  It  is 
scarcely,  we  apprehend,  such  a  litle  as  Coleridge 
himself,  with  his  scrupulosity  about  words  and 
names,  and  hb  nice  appreciation  of  their  differences, 
would  have  approved  in  a  similar  case.  We  do  not 
object  so  much  to  the  term.  Table  Talk,  which  ever 
since  the  publication  of  the  famous  collection  of  the 
sayings  and  opinions  of  Luther  under  that  title  has 
hadalatitudinarian  meaning,  embracing  almost  every- 
thing which  may  be  anyhow  orally  delivered;  and  had 
the  book  been  designated  Fragments  of,  or  Gleanings 
from,  the  Table  Talk  of  Coleridge,  we  should  have  had 
little  or  nothing  to  find  fault  with.  But  a  fh^ment 
and  a  specimen  are  quite  diff*ercnt  things.  A  spe- 
cimen, though  it  be  of  necessity  but  a  part,  is  yet  a 
part  which  shows  the  whole,  and  which  preserves, 
in  so  fiu"  as  it  extends,  the  entire  character  and  spirit 
of  the  whole.  To  take  the  common  illustration,  a 
single  brick  is  a  fragment,  but  not  a  specimen,  of  the 
building  from  which  it  has  been  taken.  Or,  to  comeat 
once  to  matters  of  intellect  and  literature,  the 
*  Scenes*  published  by  Charles  Lamb  are  properly 
intitled  specimen*  of  our  old  dramatbts,  being,  at 
least,  perfect  portions ;  but  nobody  would  think  of  cal- 
ling Dodd's  *  Beauties,*  specimens  of  Shakspeare.  Much 
less,  then,  b  this  the  true  name  for  a  collection  like 
the  present,  not  a  single  paragraph  in  which  probably 
retains  the  exact  form  in  which  it  fell  from  the  lips 
of  Coleridge.  This  is  as  much  as  confessed  by  the 
Editor,  who,  in  hb  preface,  says,  **  I  know  better 
than  anyone  can  tell  me,  how  inadequately  these 
specimens  represent  the  peculiar  splendour  and  in« 
dividiuility  of  Mr  Coleridge^s  conversation.  How 
should  it  be  otherwise  ?  Who  could  follow  to  the 
turning  point  hb  long  arrow-flights  of  thought? 
Who  could  fix  those  ejaculations  of  light,  those  tones 
of  a  prophet,  which  at  timespiave  made  me  bend  before 
him  as  before  an  inspired  man  ?  Such  acts  of  spirit  as 
these  were  too  subtle  to  be  fettered  down  on  paper ; 
they  ItvC'—if  they  can  live  anywhere — in  the  memories 
sAone,  of  those  srho  witnessed  them.**  Bnt,  in  truth, 
all  who^havc  ever  beard  Coleridge  talk  will  at  once 
perceive  that  much  more  than  what  seems  to  be  here 
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admitted how  much  more  thsn  manner  and  i 

has  been  lost  in  the  procen  of  forming  this  Tery  im- 
perfect record.  How,  indeed, could  it  hare  been  other- 
wise? We  doubt  the  powers  of  short-hand,  itself,  to 
take  down  every  word  of  ,an  unintei rupted  discourscy 
of  any  considerable  length,  so  as  to  produce,  as  it 
were,  a  perfect  cast  or  ftte  nrniU  of  it ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  the  most  wonderful  memory  that  ever  existed, 
certainly  could  not  achieve  anything  of  the  kind. 
These  notes  of  Mr  Coleridge's  conversation  were,  of 
^sourse,  written  down,  from  recollection,  some  time— 
often,  probably,  some  hours,  or  it  viight  be,  some 
days — af^er  the  reporter  had  left  the  speaker's  pre- 
sence—and we  may  be  pretty  certain  that,  in  this  way 
of  proceeding,  rarely  anything  more  than  the  mere 
outUne,  or  skeleton  of  the  discourse,  could  be  pre- 
•errdd.  The  filling  up,  in  so  far  as  anything  of  the 
kind  was  attempted,  would  be,  really,  for  the  most 
part  not  Coleridge's,  but  the  reporter's  own.  And 
we  find  this  inference  completely  confirmed,' when  we 
prooced  to  inspect  the  book.  It  ranges  over  a  period 
of  twelve  years,  and,  we  suppose,  the  number  of  con- 
versations, in  all,  is  not  much  less  than  two  hundred. 
But  the  entire  quantity  of  matter,  in  the  two  volumes, 
is  scarcely  more  than  Coleridge  would  have  poured 
forth  in  a  couple  of  evenings.  Does  the  style,  then, 
of  these  specimens,  really  much  resemble  that  of 
Coleridge's  conversation?  In  genera],  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that,  to  our  feeling,  it  does  not.  It  has, 
throughout,  an  artificial,  occasionally  almost  an  epi- 
grammatic, trimness — a  Dutch  minuteness  and  ela- 
boration of  finish — a  hardness  and  air  of  constraint — 
▼ery  unlike,  as  it  seems  tons,  to  the  full,  natural  flow, 
and  magnificent  sweep  of  that  river-like  eloquence 
of  which  it  professes  to  be  the  transcript.  With  per- 
fect correctness  of  phraseology,  and  the  most  logical 
and  luminous  method,  Coleridge's  discourse  united 
an  excursiveness,  and  a  parenthetical  luxuriance,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  that  were  altogether  wonderful. 
Jt  was  equally  remarkable  for  its  diffusion  and  for  its 
continuousness.  As  h^  here  says  of  Shakspeare,  one 
sentence  begot  the  next  naturally  ;  the  meaning  was 
all  interwoven  (II,  145) ;  like  that  poet  in  his  blank 
dramatic  verse,  he  was  "  diffused,  with  a  linked  sweet- 
ness long  drawn  out'*  (I,  327).  These  short,  abrupt 
fragments  convey  little  or  nothing  of  all  this.  They 
are  but  the  bare,  sapless  stick,  which  is  tlie  wintry 
representative  of  the  leaf-clad  and  cluster-laden  vine 
of  midsummer.  But  let  us  give  the  picture  which 
the  Editor  himself  has  drawn,  and  which  we  can 
testify,  as  all  indeed  will  do  who  knew  the  man,  is  in 
no  lineament  overcharged  :— 

"  To  leave  tlie  every-day  circle  of  society,  in  which 
the  literary  and  scientific  rarely — the  rest  never — 
break  through  the  spell  of  personality; — where  Anec- 
dote reigns  everlastingly  paramount  and  exclusive, 
and  the  mildest  attempt  to  generalize  the  Babel  of 
facts,  and  to  control  temporary  and  individual  phe- 
nomena by  the  application  of  eternal  and  overruling 
principles,  is  unintelligible  to  many,  and  disagreeable 
to  more; — to  leave  this  species  of  converse,  if  converse 
it  deserves  to  be  called,  and  pass  an  entire  day  with 
Coleridge,  was  a  marvellous  change  indeed.  It  was 
a  Sabbath  past  expression  deep,  and  tranquil,  and 
serene.  You  came  to  a  man  who  had  travelled  in 
many  countries  and  in  critical  times ;  who  had  seen 
and  felt  the  world  in  most  of  its  ranks,  and  in  many 
of  its  vicissitudes  and  weaknesses  ;  one  to  whom  all 
literature  and  genial  art  were  absolutely  subject,  and 
to  whom,  with  a  reasonable  allowance  as  to  technical 
details,  all  science  was  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree 
familiar.  Throughout  a  long-drawn  summer's  day 
would  this  man  talk  to  you  .  in  low,  equable, 
but  clear  and  musical  tones,  concerning  things 
human  and  divine ;  marshalling  all  history, 
harmonizing  all  experiment,  probing  the  depths 
of  your  consciousness,  and  revealing  visions 
of  glory  and  of  terror  to  the  imagination ; 
but  pouring  withal  such  floods  of  light  upon 
the  mind,  that  you  might,  for  a  season,  like  Paul, 
become  blind  in  the  very  act  of  conversion.  And 
this  he  would  do,  without  so  much  as  one  allusion  to 
himself,  without  a  word  of  reflection  on  others,  save 
when  any  given  act  fell  naturally  in  the  way  of  his 
discourse, — without  one  anecdote  that  was  not  proof 
and  illustration  of  a  previous  position ; — gratifying 
no  passion,  indulging  no  caprice,  but,  with  a  calm 
mastery  over  your  soul,  leading  you  onward  and  on- 
ward for  ever  through  a  thousand  windings,  yet  with 
no  pause,  to  some  magnificent  point  in  which,  as  in  a 
focus,  all  the  party-coloured  rays  of  his  discourse 
should  converge  in  light.  In  all  this  he  was,  in 
truth,  your  teacher  and  guide  ;  but  In  a  little  while 


you  might  forget  that  be  was  other  than  a  fUlow. 
student  and  the  companion  of  your  way, — so  playful' 
was  hb  manner,  so  simple  his  language,  to  affection- 
ate the  glance  of  his  pleasant  eye !  ** 

The  following  Is  another  description,  which  t)ccun 
in  one  of  the  notes,  the  scene,  the  Exhibition  of 
Ancient  Masters  (July  1831)  at  the  British  Gallery 
in  Pall  Mall  :— 

**  Mr  Coleridge  was  in  high  spirits,  and  seemed  to 
kindle  in  his  mind  at  the  contemplation  of  the  splen- 
did pictures  before  him.  He  did  not  examine  them 
all  by  the  catalogue,  but  anchored  himself  before 
some  three  or  four  great  works,  tellins  me  that  he 
saw  the  rest  of  the  gallery  poUntiatty,  I  can  yet  dis- 
tinctly recall  him,  half  leaning  on  his  old  simple 
stick,  and  his  hat  off  in  one  hand,  whilst  with  the 
fingers  of  the  other  he  went  on,  as  was  his  constant 
wont,  figuring  in  the  air  a  commentary  of  small  dia- 
grams, wherewith,  as  he  fancied,  he  could  translate 
to  the  eye  those  relations  of  form  and  space  which 
his  words  might  fiul  to  convey  with  clearness  to  the 
ear.  His  admiration  for  Rubens  shewed  itself  in  a 
sort  of  joy  and  brotherly  fondness ;  he  looked  as  if 
he  would  shake  hands  with  his  pictures.  What  the 
company,  which  by  degrees  formed  itself  round  this 
silver-haired,  bright-eyed,  music-breathing,  old  man, 
took  him  for,  I  cannot  guess;  there  was  probably 
not  one  there  who  knew  him  to  be  that  Ancient 
Mariner,  who  held  people  with  his  glittering  eye, 
and  constrained  them,  like  three  years'  children,  to 
hear  his  tale.  In  the  midst  of  his  speech,  he  turned 
to  the  right  hand,  where  stood  a  very  lovely  young 
woman,  whose  attention  he  had  involuntarily  arrested ; 
to  her,  without  apparently  any  consciousness  of  her 
being  a  stranger  to  him,  he  addressed  many  remarks, 
although  I  must  acknowledge  they  were  couched  in 
a  somewhat  softer  tone,  as  If  he  were  soliciting  her 
sympathy.  He  was,  verily,  a  gentle-hearted  man  at 
sJl  times ;  but  I  never  was  in  company  with  him  in 
my  life,  when  the  entry  of  a  wonoan,  it  mattered  not 
who,  did  not  provoke  a  dim  gush  of  emotion,  which 
passed  like  an  infant's  breath  over  the  mirror  of  his 
intellect." 

The  report  of  the  discourse  of  two  hours  delivered 
on  this  occasion  fills  about  five  widely  printed  pages 
— as  much  as  would  be  spoken  in  little  more  than 
five  minutes.  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  fullest  reports 
in  the  work. 

In  another  place  the  Editor  says  of  an  evening 
they  spent  together : — 

**  When  I  look  upon  the  scanty  memorial,  which  I 
have  alone  preserved  of  thb  afternoon's  converse,  I 
am  tempted  to  burn  these  pages  in  despair.  Mr 
Coleridge  talked  a  volume  of  criticism  that  day, 
which,  printed  verbatim  as  he  spoke  it,  would  have 
made  the  reputation  of  any  other  person  but  himself. 
He  was.  indeed,  particularly  brilliant  and  enchanting, 
and  I  left  him  at  night  so  thoroughly  monetized, 
that  I  could  not  for  two  or  three  days  afterwards 
reflect  enough  to  put  anything  on  paper." 

Nevertheless  we  are  glad  that  the  Editor  has  not 
burned  his  papers,  but  has  given  his  notes  to  the 
world,  such  as  they  are — even  although,  as  we  have 
said,  we  must  tliink  them  a  very  inadequate  repre- 
sentation of  Coleridge's  living  discourse; — and  al- 
though, also,  there  arc  some  things  in  the  book 
which  wc  certainly  wish  had  not  been  publbhed. 
The  passages  of  the  latter  description,  we  beg  to  say, 
are  not  any  of  those  in  which  the  speaker  is  made  to 
expound  his  views  in  politics,  religion,  or  as  to  any 
other  matter,  in  the  form  of  reasoning,  however  much 
they  may  differ  from  our  own ;  it  would  be  absurd 
to  expect  or  to  wish  that  such  expositions  should 
have  been  withheld,  nor  can  wc  have  any  other  feel- 
ing with  regard  to  them  than  that  what  of  truth  they 
may  contain  may  make,  as  eventually  it  no  doubt 
will,  its  due  impression.  But  there  are  various  mere 
expressions  of  opinion  in  these  volumes,  unsupported 
by  reasoning  of  any  kind,  —  which  look,  therefore, 
only  like  effusions  of  spleen  or  passion,  and  are  as 
little  calculated,  we  are  sure,  to  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  the  eminent  person  to  whom  they  arc 
attributed,  as  they  are  to  ponvcy  instruction  to  any- 
one who  may  read  them.  We  must  say  that  we 
consider  the  publication  of  matter  of  this  kind  as  de- 
cidedly unwarrantable,  were  it  only  for  its  unfairness 
to  Coleridge.  It  is  matter  which  he  himself  cer- 
tainly never  would  have  publbhed;  for,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  some  of 
his  opinions,  all  who  know  his  printed  Works  will 
admit,  that  he  is  remarkable  above  most  writers  for 
his  avoidance  on  all  occasions  of  mere  authoritative 
statement,  and  the  anxious  pains  he  takes  tp  explain 
his  reasons  for  whatever  he  advances.      He  would 


have  felt  that  he  was  insulting  the  public,  if  be  had 
ever  offered  to  it  his  bare  ipte  dixit  on  any  important 
point,  in  lieu  of  a  full  and  fidr  examination  of  it* 
But  some  of  tlie  dkia  here  recorded  are  not  only.un- 
sopported>y  any  grounds  for  our  acceptance  of  them  ; 
tbey  are,  from  their  nakedness,  absblutely  nnintcUi- 
gible.  As  an  instance,  we  may  refer  to  what  is  said 
in  several  places  about  the  doctrines  of  Mr  Malthas, 
and  especially  to  the  violent  dennnciatidn  of  what  ig 
called  <*  the  monstrous  practical  sophism  **  of  that 
writer,  at  page  88  of  volume  second.  We  protest 
we  do  not  know  what  it  is  that  is  here  alluded 
to ;  and  since  the  Editor  has  thought  proper  to 
reUin  the  passage,  we  should  have  been  glad  had  he 
at  least  informed  us  in  a  note  what  the  said  sophism 
is.  We  well  remember  a  conversation  which  we  once 
had  with  Coleridge  on  the  subject  of  Mr  Malthus'a 
Essay.  On  that  occasion  be  denounced,  with 
great  indignation,  the  position  which  Mr  Malthus 
originally  took  up  ;.-.but  be  admitted,  or  rather  it 
was  the  main  otgect  of  what  he  said  to  show,  that  in 
the  later  editions  of  his  Essay,  the  author  luui  en- 
tirely receded  from  this  ground,  and  thereby,  as 
Coleridge  contended,  both  abandoned  all  that  was 
really  new  in  his  theory,  and  wholly  destroyed  its 
eflBcacy,  as  a  demonstration  of  that  which  it  was  at 
first  brought  forward  to  esUblish.  In  the  form  to 
which  it  was  eventually  reduced,  he  seemed  to  consi- 
der Mr  Malthus's  doctrine  as  little  more  than  « 
harmless  truism. 

But  notwithstanding  these  abatements,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  collection  before  us, 
taken  altogether,  is  one  of  the  very  highest  interest. 
It  may  be  considered  as  properly)  belonging  to 
the  numerous  class  of  publications  called  the  *  Ana»* 
professing  to  detail  the  sayings  and  opinions  of  emi- 
nent men ;  but  it  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  book 
of  that  sort  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world* 
The  chief  part  of  its  value,  however,  will  only  be  un- 
derstood by  those  who  have  studied  Mr  Coleridge's 
writings.  To  the  multitude  of  readers  mtich  of  it, 
we  fear,  will  be  but  a  stumbling  block  and  foolish- 
ness. But  to  those  who  have  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  spirit  and  outlines  of  his 
philosophy,  as  already  partially  delivered  in  his  writ- 
ings and  conversation,  the  further  explanations  and 
illustrations  of  many  points  which  are  here  given, 
are  invaluable.  To  *  The  Friend,'  (of  which,  by  the  by, 
we  rejoice  to  understand  that  a  new  and  corrected 
edition  is  about  to  appear),  *  The  Biographia  Lite- 
raria,'  <  The  Lay  Sermons,'  *  The  Aids  to  Reflec- 
tion,* and  the  <  Church  and  State,'  these  volumes  will 
henceforth  be  indispensable  companions. 

In  the  small  space  that  now  remains  to  us,  how- 
ever, we  can  only  add  one  or  two  extracts  from  the 
lighter  portions  of  the  miscellany. 

FIELDING. 

What  a  master  of  composition  Fielding  was  f 
Upon  my  word,  I  think  the  *  G^dipus  Tyrannus,'  the 
*  Alchemist,'  and  *  Tom  Jones '  th6  three  most  per- 
fect plots  ever  planned.  And  how  charming,  how 
wholesome.  Fielding  always  is !  To  take  him  up 
after  Richardson,  is  like  emerging  from  a  sick  room 
heated  by  stoves,  into  an  open  lawn,  on  a  breezy  day 
in  May. 

cuAaACTxa  or  poi.onius.— .paiNciPLxs  jvnd  maxims. 
A  IMaxim  is  a  conclusion  upon  observation  of  mat- 
ters of  fact,  and  is  merely  retrospective  :  an  Idea,  or 
if  you  like,  a  Principle,  carries  knowledge  within 
itself,  and  is  prospective.  Pulonius  is  a  man  of 
maxims.  Whilst  he  is  descanting  on  patters  of  past 
experience,  as  in  that  excellent  speech  to  Laertes  be- 
fore he  sets  out  on  his  travels,  he  is  admirable ;  but 
when  he  comes  to  advise  or  project,  he  is  a  mere 
dotard.  You  see,  Hamlet,  as  the  man  of  ideas,  des- 
pises him.  A  man  of  maxims  only  is  like  a  Cyclops 
with  one  eye,  and  that  eye  placed  in  the  back  of  his 
head. 

GENIUS   AND   TALENT. 

Genius  must  have  talent  as  its  complement  and 
implement,  ju<it  as  in  like  manner  imagination  must 
have  fancy.  In  short,  the  higher  intellectual  powers 
can  only  act  through  a  corresponding  energy  of  the 
lower. 
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TO  AMUr  TBM  IKOUimurO,  AKtMATJB  THB  flTftOOOLDre*  AVO 
8YMPATHI8B   WITK  ALL. 


Ck>nrG  into  the  City  the  other  day  upon  business^ 
we  took  a  chop  at  a  UTern,  and  renewed  our  ac- 
quaintanoe»  after  years  of  interruption,  with  that 
swift  and  untiring  personage,  yclept  a  waiter.  We 
mention  this  long  interval  of  acquaintance,  in  order 
to  account  for  any  deficiencies  that  may  be  found  in 
our  description  of  him.  Our  Readers  perhaps  wUl 
Hjout  us  with  a  better.  He  is  a  character  before 
the  public :  thousands  are  acquainted  with  him,  and 
ean  fill  up  the  outline.  But  we  felt  irresutibly  im- 
pelled to  sketch  him;  like  a  portrait-painter  who 
comes  suddenly  upon  an  old  friend,  or  upon  an  old 
aerrant  of  the  family. 

We  apeak  of  the  waiter  properly  and  generally  so 
called, — the  representatiTC  of  the  whole,  real,  official 
nee,-  and  notjof  the  humourist  or  other  eccentric 
genius  oocanonally  to  be  found  in  it, — ^moving  out 
of  the  orbit  of  tranquil  but  fiery  waiting,— not  ab- 
jorbed,— not  dcTout  towards  us, — not  silent  or  mo- 
nosyllabical  ;«-fel]ows  that  affect  a  character  beyond 
that  of  waiter,  and  get  spoiled  in  dub-rooms,  and 
places  of  theatrical  resort. 

Your  thorough  waiter  has  no  ideas  out  of  the 
tphere  of  his  duty  and  the  business ;  and  yet  he  is 
not  narrow-minded  either.  He  sees  too  much  ya- 
riety  of  character  for  that,  and  has  to  exercise  too 
much  consideration  for  the  **  druuken  gentleman.** 
But  his  world  is  the  taTern,  and  all  mankind^but  its 
^risitors.  His  female  sex  are  the  maid-senrants  and 
his  young  mistress,  or  the  widow.  If  he  is  ambi- 
tiou%'he  aspires  to  marry  one  of  the  latter :  if  other- 
wise, and  Molly  is  prudent,  he  does  not  know  but  he 
may  carry^  her  off  some  day  to  be  mistress  of  the 
Golden  Lion  at  Chinksford,  where  he  will  "show 
off**  in  the  eyes  of  Betty  Laxon  who  refused  him. 
He  has  no  feeUng  of  noise  itself  but  as  the  sound  of 
dining,^or  of  silence*  but  as  a  thing  before  dinner. 
ETcn  a  loaf  with  hhn  is  hardly  a  loaf;  it  is  so  many 
« breads."  His  longest  speech  is  the  making  out 
of  a  bill  viva  voe§ — ^  Two  beefii — one  potatoes— three 
ales — two  wines — six  and  twopence  **— -which  he  does 
•  with  an  indiffisrent  celerity,  amusing  to  new-comers 
who  have  been  relishing  their  fare,  and  not  consider- 
ing it  as  a  mere  set  of  items.  He  attributes  all  vir- 
tues to  everybody*  provided  they  are  civil  and  liberal ; 
.  and  of  the  existence  of  some  vices  he  has  no  notion. 
Gluttony,  for  instance^  with  him,  is  not  only  incon- 
ceivable, bat  looks  very  like  a  virtue.  He  sees  in  it 
only  so  many  more  «  beefii,**  and  a  generous  scorn  of 
the  bin.  As  to  wine,  or  almost  any  other  liquor,  it 
is  out  of  your  power  to  astonish  him  with  the  quan- 
tity you  call  for.  His  **  Yes  Sir*'  is  as  swift,  in- 
different, and  official,  at  the  fifth  boUle  as  at  the  first. 
Reform  and  other  public  events  he  looks  upon 
purely  as  things  in  the  newspaper,  and  the  news- 
paper as  a  thing  taken  in  at  Uvema»  for  gentlemen 
to  read.  His  own  reading  is  confined  to  **  Accidents 
and  Offences,**  and  the  advertisements  for  Butlers, 
which  latter  he  peruses  with  an  admiring  fiMr,  not 
ehuaing  to  give  up  **  a  certainty.**  When  young,  he 
waa  always  in  a  hurry,  and  exasperated  hia  mis- 
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tress  by  running  against  the  other  waiters,  and  break- 
ing the. <*  neguses.**  As  be  gets  older,  he  learns  to 
unite  swiftness  with  caution ;  declines  wastbg  his 
breath  in  immediate  answers  to  calls ;  and  knows, 
with  a  slight  turn  of  his  face,  and  elevation  of  hb 
voice,  into  what  precise  comerof  the  room  to  pitch 
his  **  Coming,  Sir.**  If  you  told  him  that,  in  Shak- 
apeare*s  time,  waiters  said  «  Anon,  anon,  Sir,**  he 
would  be  astonished  at  the  repetition  of  the  same  word 
in  one  answer,  and  at  the  use  of  three  words  instead 
of  two;  and  he  would  justly  infer,  that  London 
could  not  have  been  so  large, ,  nor  the  chop-houses  so 
busy'Jn  those  days.  He  would  drop  one  of  the  two 
sylhd>les  of  his  «  Yes,  Sir,**  if  he  could ;  but  busi- 
ness  and  civility  will  not  allow  it ;  and  therefore  he 
does  what  he  can  by  running  them  together  in  the 
swift  sufficiency  of  his  *<  Yezzir.** 

Thomas! 

Yezzir. 

Is  my  steak  coming  ? 

Yezzir. 

And  the  pint  of  port  ? 

Yezzir. 

Youll  not  forget  the  postman  ? 

Yezzir. 

For  in  the  habit'of  his  acquiescence  Thomas  not  sel- 
dom says  **  Yes,  Sir,*'  for  **  No,  Sir,**  the  habit  itself 
rendering  him  intelligible. 

His  morning  dress  is  a  waistcoat  or  jacket;  his 
coat  is  for  afternoons.  If  the  establishment  b 
flourishing,  he  likes  to  get  into  black  as  he  grows 
elderly ;  by  which  time  also  he  is  generally  a  little 
corpulent,  and  wears  hair-powder,  dressing  somewhat 
laxly  about  the  waist,  for  convenience'of  movement. 
Not  however  that  he  draws  much  upon  that  part  of 
his  body,  except  as  a  poise  to  what  he  carries ;  for 
you  nuiy  observe  that  a  waiter,  in  walking,  uses  only 
his  lowest  limbs,  from  his  knees  downwards.  The 
movement  of  all  the  rest  of  him  is  negative,  and 
modified  'solely  by  what  he  bears  in  his  hands. 
At  this  period  he  has  a  little  money  in  the  fiinds, 
and  his  nieces  look  up  to  him.  He  still  carries  how- 
ever a  napkin  under  his  arm,  as  well  as  a  corkscrew 
in  hb  pocket ;  nor,  foV  all  hb  long  habit,  can  he  help 
feeling  a  satis&ction  at  the  'noise  he  makes  in  draw- 
ing a  cork.  He  thinks  that  no  man  can  do  it  better ; 
and  that  Mr  Smith,  who  understands  wine,  is  think- 
ing so  too,  though  he  does  not  takeHib  eyes  off  the 
plate.  In  hb  right  wabtcoat  pocket  b  a  snuff-box» 
with  which  he  supplies  gentlemen  late  at  night,  after 
the  shops  are  shut  up,  and  when  they  are  in  desperate 
want  of  another  fillip  to  their  sensations,  after  the 
devil  and  toasted  cheese.  If  particularly  require^, 
he  will  laugh  at  a  joke,  especially  at  that  time  of 
night,  justly  thinking  that  gentlemen  towards  one  in 
the  morning  **  wiB  be  fiicetious.**  He  b  of  opinion  it 
b  in  « human  nature"  to  be  a  little  fresh  at  that 
period,  and  to  want  to  be  put  into  a  coach. 

He  announces  his  aoqubition  of  property  by  a 
bunch  of  scab  to  hb  watch,  and  perhaps  rings  on  hb 
fingers ;  one  of  ihem  a  mourning  ring  left  him  by  hb 
late  master,  the  other  a  present,  either  from  hb 
nieces*  father,  or  from  some  ultra-goodnatured  old 
gentleman  whom  he  helped  into  a  coach  one  night, 
and  who  had  no  silver  about  him. 

To  see  him  dine,  somdiow,  hardly  seems  natural 
And  he  appears  to  do  it  «s  if  he  had  no  right.     You 


catch  him  at  hb  dinner  in  a  comer,-^huddled  i 
*< Thomas  dining!**  instead  of  helping  dinner. 
One  fancies  that  the  stewed  and  hot  meats  and  the 
constant  smoke,  ought  to  be  too  much  for  him,  and 
that  he  should  have  neither  appetite  nor  time  for 
such  a  meat 

Once  a  year  (for  he  has  few  holidays)  a  couple  of 
pedestrians  meet  him  on  a  Sunday  in  the  fields,  and 
cannot  conceive  for  the  life  of  them  who  itls  ;,till  the 
startling  recollection  occurs—**  Good  God !  It's  the 
waiter  at  ^e  Grogram  !** 


THOUOHTS    on   lUkJXmVABB. 

BT   XGSaTOK   WKBBX. 

No.  IV. 
Havikg  got  rid  of  America  as  well  ds  I  could,  and 
having  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  principle  of 
advancement  in  all  things,^-and  therefore  in  lan«> 
guage — b  a  universal  principle,  urging  men  not  less 
in  isolated  societies  than  in  congregated  nations,  I 
eonsider  I  have  done  my  best  to  make  good  my  first 
proposition,  via.  "That  we  are  sent  into  the' world 
with  the  seeds  of  thb  fi^ulty  within  us,  and  that  it 
b  as  much  a  part  of  our  instinct  to  use  the  tongue 
and  the  voice  in  those  articulations  and  Inflexions 
that  have  their  accomplishment  in  speech,  as  it  b  to 
apply  the  hands,  the  arms,  the  legs,  &c  to  the 
several  uses  for  which  they  are  designed  by  Provi- 
dence.** 

I  therefore  turn  now  to  ^the  second  proposition ; 
which  was,  *<  That  there  b  a  propensity  to  aocom^ 
pany  every  new  discovery,  [meaning  the  first  sight 
of  every  new  object,  with  some  excUmation.*' 

To  argue  ftt>m  the  child  to  the  man  is,  upon  the 
whole,  a  just  and  sound  method.  The  primitive 
afifSections  are  few,  and  early  developed,  and  how 
wide  soever  in  appearance  the  difference  may  be 
which  exists  between  the  mind  at  two  years  of  age 
and  the  mind  at  forty,  such  difference  lies  in  the 
accession  of  no  new  principles,  but  only  in  the  infi- 
nite diversification  of  that  small  original  stock. 
There  is  no  after-passion,  to  be  cat/  like  the  teeth,— 
whatever  some  people  nuiy  think  of  the  passion  of 
love;  which  expresses  the  same  thing,  whether  it 
be  spoken  of  an  infiint  or  a  man,  the  medium  of  the 
passion  only  being  different,  as  the  age  b  different. 
It  'was  therefore  said  as  philosophically  as  beau- 
tifully, that  « the  child  b  father  to  the  man,*'  for  all 
that  comes  after  childhood  b  the  ofikpring  and  con- 
sequence of  childhood ;  and  if  we  would  educe  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  we  cannot  study  to 
greater  advantage  'than  from  the  mind  of  a  child, 
for  then  we  go  to  the  fountain  head  for  informa- 
tion. 

To  the  nursery  then. — I  have  taken  It  as  a  safe 
principle,  that  utteranee  of  some  kind  b  a  part  of 
instinct  with  us,  as  much  as  chirping  b  with  birds, 
or  hummmg  with  bees.  It  b  a  sort  of  indication 
of  power  which  flatters  the  sense,  and  is  indulged  in 
ftrom  that  cause,  quite  independently  of  a  proposed 
object.  Therefore,  at  Jint,  *  I  see  no  difference 
between  these  two  cases..  But,  as  the  reasoning 
fisdilty  begins  to  stur  in  the  child's  mind,  the  olitieota 
he  handles  and  the  sounds  he  utters  come  insensi«> 
bly^to  be  associated,  and  the  seeds  of 'language 
are  thus  sown ;  whibt  in  the  case  of  an  animal  not 
endowed  with  reaioO}  there  are  no  ideas  growing 
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up,  with  which  tuoh  a  union  can  be  effected.  OM 
can  hardly  go  wrong  in  an  argument  which  proeeedi 
on  one  of  these  principles — the  instinct  of  aelf*pre- 
tenration the  love  of  power.  When  we  are  threat- 
ened with  danfer,  we  fcstinctiTely  apply  that  power 
for  defence  in  which  we  happen  to  be  strongest ;  and 
in  offence,  the  same  disposition  actuates  us.  Kow» 
a  ohOd  •omes  into  the  world  crying ;  eren  in  that 
hour,  therefore,  it  has  a  sense  of  uneasiness,  of  fear, 
of  something  which  it  resents,  or  would  control; 
and  its  instinct  mores  it  to  use  iu  voice  for  thb  pur- 
pose, because  there  is  no  other  oi^gan  over  which  it 
has  so  much  command.  If  it  could  kick  more  vio- 
lently than  it  can  cry,  it  would  kick ;  if  its  hands 
had  more  strength  than  its  lungs,  it  would  thump ; 
but  it  so  happens  that  nothing  about  it  possesses 
thosane  efficacy  as  its  voice;  and  thus  the  little 
xduetant  stranger  is  ushered  in  protesting  againat 
IIm  eniel  liib  in  that  sweet  plaint,  wfaieh  everybody 
who  bas  heard  it  MUil  allow  to  be  the  moSk  delight- 
Ibl  musie  in  the  world ;  and  whieh  tempts  me  here  to 
tmanribe  a  little  epigram  than  wbidi  anything 
more  perfect— whether  you  regard  the  beanty  of  the 
iboil^t»  the  happ&iess  of  the  expreesion,  the  sweet 
gravity  of  the  morale  or  the  infinite  classic  grace  of 
tboie  two  lovely  pieturei,  thus  brought  belbre  your 
oyes  in  as  many  distiche  docs[not,  I  think,  exist. 
In  all  the  Greek  anthology  there  is  nothing  half 
so  delicious,  nothing  half  so  exquisite,  as  this. 

*'  On  parent  knees,  a  naked  new-born  child, 
'Weeping  thou  sat'st,  while  all  around  thee  smiled. 
So  live,  that  sinking  in  thy  last  long  sleep, 

•  Calm  thou  may*ac  smile  while  all  around  thee 

weep.**  • 

The  voice  then  b  the  prime,  origival  seat  of 
poiwer  with  man.  Hence  it  is  exercised  earliest, 
perfeeled  earliest,  and  earliest  associated  with  idl  the 
plljeets  of  desire  and  aversion.  And  I  humbly  d»- 
dare  my  conviction,  that  this  only  eiroumstanee^ 
nnd  no  other  tauso  latent  or  apparent,  has  to  a»- 
•wer  for  the  origin  of  language.  For  if  we,  abstraet- 
ing  oursehes  as  much  aa  possible  from  the  prejudice 
ai  eommon  assoetations,  consider  the  structure  of 
language^  its  wonder ftJ  srtifieiai  machinery,  its  ar- 
Mtnory  and  capricious  laws,  ita  perplexed  mam  of 
jMhttfena  and  dependences,  purely  ideal,  its  utter  in- 
consequence from  any  type  in  Nature  or  reason,  and, 
ksdy,  its  coDstitational  defects.— we  cannot  bnt  per- 
ceive, that  it  is  from  no  surpassing  fitness  for  its  dis- 
charge that  the  office  of  commaoication  devolved  upon 
the  tongue^  Had  Nature  so  willed  it,  I  am  persuaded 
that  a  sort  of  visible  speech,  perhaps  hr  more  service- 
able, mere  perfect  than  what  we  use,  might  have  been 
famished  in  a  similar  coarse  of  ingenioas  improve- 
ments on  the  original  hint, — by  the  haods — the  arm*— 
the  feet— the  face — the  head— almost  any  efficient 
organ  df  the  body.f  Nor  will  anyone  qneslioa  this, 
who  considers  the  infinite  capabilities  ofpsntomime, 
and  does  not  forget  the  extraordinary,  and  to  us,  al- 
most incredible  accounts,  which  have  come  down  to 
ns  in  the  old  writings  relating  to  this  subject ;  remem- 
bering too,  that  whatever  bas  been  achieved  at  any 
time  in  this  way,  has  not  had  the  strong  moriog  pnn» 
oiple  of  necessity  working  in  its  favour,  bat  bas  been 
simply  the  frnit  of  ingenuity  exercising  itself  in  the 
Mrvice  of  pleasure.  Besides  this,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  tha  sense  of  sight  is  far  more  perfect  than 
the  sense  of  heanog,  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
power  of  the  voice,  with  all  its  ioflexioos  and  modnla* 
liens  so  expressive  of  the  different  qaalificatioas  of  our 
meaning,  there  is  the  best  reawn  for  thinking  that  the 
viriUc  offers  a  still  wider  and  more  various  field  of  ex- 
pression* Cicero  acknowledges  this,  where,  baring 
mentioned  the  other  senses  and  their  different  objects, 
ha  says,  ''Ilia  vero  ocidormm  multo  acriora,"  (bnt 

•  Fnm  the  Persian,  by  Sir  Wa.  Jones. 

i  '*  Oomis  enim  motos  'animl  siram  quendam  i  natora 
habet  vuUum  et  soaam  et  gestum  ;  totumque  corpus  k4h 
M<«|<«,  et  eJM  omnis  vnKas  omBetqiie  voces,  at  nervi  in 
Mlbai,  Ita  aonant,  nt  k  mota  qooqiie  sent  pnlsw."  Cic  de 
Onn.lli,ar.  (Every  afRMdoa  of  tbe  mfaid  has,  by  nature, 
its  -owa  pvtioalar /see,  aoeent,  aadgtsture  ;  nay,  the  wkeU 
hodjf  qf  tkf  man,  f»oe,  voioe,  asd  all,  like  tbe  sMngs  of  a 
ykHhk,  yield  a  oertain  tone  even  aa  tbey  are  stmck.) 


those  wlieh  affeit  tha  sight  are  by  far  thcmost  strikiig) 
and  presently  hi  eolirges  on  this  idea^  saying*  with 
reference  to  the  association  of  our  idem,  **  Facilius 
enim  ad  ea,  que  visa,  qokm  ad  ilia  qusB  audita  sunt, 
mentis  oonli  femntur,"*  (for  the  mind's  eye  is  more 
readily  drawn  to  ^  ptrception  of  ideas  connected  with 
things  visible,  than  with  things  sudibls),  which  was 
perhaps  the  hint  that  suggested  those  Hies  in  the  Art 
Poetica  to  Horace  :— 

'*  Segaius  irritant  animos  demitsa  per  aurem, 
Quam  que  sunt  otnlis  snbjecta  fidelibus.** 

The  mind,  by  sounds  not  easily  impressed. 
Then  seems  to  wake  to  recognition  best. 
When  through  the  medium  of  the  faithful  eye  ad- 
dressed* 

But  beeanse  the  voice  is  the  seat  of  power  in  the  child, 
so  in  the  man  it  continues  to  be  the  predominant 
agent  Prorided  with  this  fiicuky,  and  led,  in  my 
opinion,  by  a  natural  instlnet  of  the  ear,  whieh  b  in- 
dependent of  example^  a  child  bams  to  create  to 
hnnself  a  certain  number  of  tonm  and  inflexions 
proper  for  the  expression  of  partioubr  feelings, 
whioh  tones  and  inflexions  be>  as  it  were,  bids  us  ao- 
eept  m  the  oonventional  signs  of  those  Ibelinga. 
Thus,  long  before  the  use  of  definite  words,  he  baa 
framed  a  language  of  bb  own,  sufficiently  explicit 
for  bb  oocasions,  and  offers  us,  as  I  conceive,  in  thb 
untutored  exerciae  of  hb  perceptions,  a  small  but 
fisithful  represenUtion  of  the  rise  of  language  among 
savage  tribes.  Nor  can  anything  seem  more  natural 
than  the  subsequent  passage  from  vocal  inflexions  to 
articulate  words,  for  as  those  were  a  general  and 
easy  division  of  the  voice  into  a  £iw  parts,  when 
meanings  were  general  and  few,  so  these  are  only 
a  subdivision  or  nicer  partitioning  of  it — a  mul- 
tiplying of  distinctions — ^to  accommodate  a  more  nu-, 
merous  retinue. 

The  voice  serves  the  child  in  sorrow*  in  joy,  in  fear, 
in  want— in  every  case;  and  the  reason  why  young 
people  are  found  to  have  a  greater  vnrbty  of  modula- 
tions in  their  voices  than  grown  up  people,  b  that 
having  in  the  first  years  of  life  necessarily  depended 
altogether  on  the  variations  of  the  voice  for  the  ex- 
pression of  their  feelings,  tbey  retain,  through  the  force 
of  early  habit,  a  great  portion  of  those  variations 
(which  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  a  *'childbh  tone*') 
after  definite  speech  hss  rendered  them  no  longer  a 
necessary  part  of  utterance. 

But  as  curiosity  is  the  ruling  passion  in  infancy — for 
then  everything  b  wonderful — so  no  new  object  can 
come  before  the  eyes  of  a  little  child  without  exciting 
an  emotion  in  him,  which  may  be  of  fear  or  delight, 
desire  or  astonishment.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  met  with 
some  txtUtmation.  Thb  b  so  much  a  habit  at  that 
wondering  and  delighted  age,  that  you  may  sometimes 
see  a  multitude  of  toys  given  to  a  baby,  one  after 
another,  every  one  of  them  eliciting  from  it  some  new 
syllable  of  surprise  and  satbfactioo^  It  b  usual,  bow- 
over,  in  giving  anything  new,  te  pronounce  the  name 

•I>eOratlli,4a-41.  The  BnfUsh  are,  generaUy  speakp 
lag,  M  pbleenatio  a  people,  that  they  neither  employ 
ninob  gesticalation  themselves,  nor  can  cooceive  what  le- 
gitimate claim  mere  '*  damb  show  **  caa  hare  to  any  place 
wbatever  in  a  system  of  oratory.  So  tiiat,  wben  they  find 
Hdi  tame  dmiih  skew  oocapying  a  principid  Aare  of  the 
attention  of  aU  the  ancient  writers  on  that  sol^^ct,  they 
BMiely  stare  and  go  on;  as  for  Demoathenes,  the  greatest 
orator  that  ever  lived,  be  seems  to  them  no  better  than  a 
madman,  with  hb  acfUm  and  his  aphorism.  They  also  look 
at  a  Frenchman,  and  are  Indignant  to  see  him  saying  a 
tbonsaod  things  with  hb  ahooldeni,  whUe  they*' pant  after 
hla  in  vain  "in  heavy-toagoed  despair.  They  oo^t  to  oon- 
sider,  however,  that  they  themselves  are  out  of  order,  and 
i^t  their  neighbours,  who  have  to  plead,  not  only  Natoie 
and  their  spirits,  but  the  example  of  all  former  times.  In. 
deed  a  very  little  reflection  will  conrinee  ns  that,  the  more 
nearly  any  language  stood  in  reUtion  to  a  first  state,  the 
more  would  it  be  found  associated  with  gesticulation ;  sinee 
gesticulation  most,  tmdonbledly,  in  the  beginning,  have 
beenapriaolpalpsrtnerwilh  speech  in  carrying  on  the 
hosinsss  of -ooBanmieation.  But  however  perfset  any  sae- 
dem  language  may  seem  to  be  (and  surely  none  b  so  per^ 
feet  as  the  Greek)  it  cannot  be  a  wise  economy  to  r^ec| 
gootuve  altogether.  If  no  longer  a  necessary  help,  it  Is  stlB 
aikcility,andagraceb  Wbat  onr  imlhlheffs  Irand  a  mv* 
ing  we  may  recksn  as  gain. 


If  it>t  tlie  same  time,  and  I  have  known  a  little  giri  at 
•n  ear^  age,  taught  a  vocabulary  of  nataral  history  in 
thb  way  with  such  success,  that  in— I  should  think^- 
upwards  of  a  hundred  prints  of  different  animals,  many 
of  them  vary  sligbtfy  distlnguislable,  th«e  was  not 
ona  which  she  did  bot  ioiiiediataly  name  whenever  it 
wa«  afterwards  presented  In  her }  so  virid  are,  gene* 
rally,  the  associationa  of  bhiidren.'  Bat  that  it  b 
Nature  more  than  Art  which  is  nu»viog  vrithin  them 
when  they  manifest  this  readiness  to  name  the  objects 
they  behold,'  I  iro  (onrinced.  *  It  may  sometimes  be 
nottd  of  very  yoang  chfldreik,  that  having  uttered  some 
little  fanciful  word  of  their  own  wben  they  have  seen 
any  pevson  or  thing  they  were  atnidc  with,  thty^liivt, 
by  assoeiatmn,  repeated  that  very  word  on  the  ntat 
occasion  of  seeing  such  person  or  thing ;  so  as  in  fact 
that  they  have  at  last  continued  wilfully  to  use  a  word 
of  no  reeeivod  meaning  in  connection  with  some  objoct* 
In  such  cases  we  say  they  ^talk  noosen^;"  bat  I 
would  willingly  be  informed,  what  higher  and  more 
anihoritttiTe  titln  we  stand  upon  in  respect  of  Mr 
language— we  who  talk  tennf  We  may  ny— the 
word  ** means  nothing;^  It  b  very  clear  to  me,  how- 
ever, thst  it  meam  tkt  1kbs$  U  U  nssrf  for.  The  word 
that  we  shonld  employ — the  proptr  word— -may  have  % 
^  far-fetched  pedigree  **  to  point  to,  perhaps*— 

(''  As  fax-fetched  as  a  Oreek  noan*s  pedigree  ***) 

but  let  us  go  back  to  the  first  generation,  and  then 
what  becomes  of  our  pride  of  meaning  and  prescriptive 
sense  f  In  the  case  above  alluded  to,  there  b  a  palp- 
able inventUm  of  language;  quite  palpable  enough  to 
illustrate  to  us  the  nature  of  the  process  as  it  must  ori- 
ginally have  exbted  among  men. 

^  3rd.  That  this  exclamation  b  not  imitative,  except 
in  a  rare  and  very  limited  sense."* 

Some  reasoning  on  thb  head  has  already  been  given 
in  the  second  number  of  these  papers. 

There  may  be  two  kinds  of  imitation  in  language ; 
an  imitation,  or  mocking,  of  the  sonnd  pecnltar  to  the 
act  or  object,  as  in  the  word  bmxz;  and  an  imitation,  «r 
adoption,  a(  the  characteristics  of  other  words*  The 
number  of  the  former  b  inrignificantly  small ;  of  the 
latter  prodigiously  extensive,— for  there  b  hardly  a 
word  in  any  language  which,  in  its  first  introdocdon, 
does  not  undergo  a  certain  dresriag,  after  the  fashion  of  - 
the  class  it  belongs  to ;  and  probiA>ly  of  these  tiH> 
divisions  ef  words— speduog  with  rs^nd  to  derived 
langoages— the  ondy  exceptions  to  be  found  to  the  better 
will  be  in  the  former;  since  the  example  of  the  eM 
words,  theb  terminations,  accentuation,  ebaraeteristic 
vowel  sounds,&c.  will  only  have  been  dbngmded  in 
the  formation  of  the  new,  where  it  baa  been  for  the 
sake  of  imiuting  a  mund  in  natnre.t  Bat,  with  sc- 
spect  to  the  first  spoken  words  in  any  original  language, 
neitiier  kind  of  imitation,  I  tiiiak,  can  have  had  a  hand 
in  their  foraiatton ;  die  latter  kind,  plainly,  aatatnll^ 
there  being  no  exempbr  to  copy  from ;  the  forasar  kind 
hardly,  for  the  reasons  before  stated  f— if  at  all,  in  a 
very  limited  degree  indeed,  not  extending  bnyond  te 
few  objects  whbh  were  noticed.  For  I  cssnet  faring 
mymlf  to  think  that  thb  species  of  IntelKgence  which 
we  call  imitction— undentaoding  by  tiiai  word  mkmk^ 
-—forms  any  nataral  ingredient  in  the  mind  of  a  mvage. 
He  whose  utmost  endeavour  is  to  live,  will  eagerly 
enough  seiee  upon  thorn  means  and  manners  which  he 
perceives  to  eondace  to  the  purposes  of  Bfo,  and,  ime- 

•  Cowley— » Poetical  Revenge.' 

f  The  Reader  will  understand  thb  first  kind  of  Imitstlon 
to  refer  to  analogy,  that  great  aiblter,  whose  ollce  b  to 
modify  and  asstanOate  words,  and  to  mdnoe  the  parts  rfa 
language  under  one  oommon  laedicament.  Thus  soma 
Ungoages,1Ukn  the  Latin,  are  entirdy  Barytone  :-of  thb  the 
Peruvian  language  is,  I  belbve,  a  modem  example.  Somo 
are  called,  emphaticaHy,  "  analogous ;' {snch  as,  Uke  oar 
Own,  follow  what  b  considered  to  be  the  natara]|order  of  the 
ideas)  to  dbttognish  them  ttom  the  ••transfosUiver  (these 
vrtiexein  tfiot  older  admits  of  inversioln).  Yet  even  these, 
the  *'  trmnspositlvc  *'  are,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  analogous  ; 
their  very  transpositions  are  regulated  by  analogy.  In  our 
language  there  b  a  tendency  to  cut  short  the  eodsofwerds; 
accordingly,  analogy,  like  a  msater  ef  the  cetesMnlsa, 
keeps  the  door,  and  before  any  strsBge  wmd  can  gala  ad- 
BiMkm,  ft  most  fbrtiivrith  consent  to  part  wi^  its  tall. 
Away  to  the  um*s  and  the  w V,  and  every  superfinons  ap- 
pendage, and  hi  steps  the  astonidied  foreigner,  neat  asn 
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ttiich,  he  win  be  in  imiUtOf  ;  but  here  this  disposition 
in  him  will  terminate.  Mimicry  is  t  wanton  imitation 
of  small  pectdiarities,  and  finds  no  place  in  a  mind 
bent  on  grave  carea.  It  is  a  hoHday  thing,  com- 
panion of  ease  and  corioos  pleasure.  *  It  is  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  spirit  in  a  state  of  enjoyment— the  frothy 
top    of    a   full    cup,  — not  the   partner   of    want. 

A  savage  never  laughs.  Mimicry,  however,  always 
includes  the  ridicnlous ;  if  it  does  not  express  it,  it 
implies  a  wilfbl  and  gratuitous  observation  of  strange 
points — a  quaint,  self-humouring,  unserious  regard  to 
the  singular  and  the  odd;  and  it  effects  its  object  by 
an  abstraction  of  these  eatures  from  the  whole,  and  a 
preposterous  raising  of  them  into  individual  existence ; 
than  which  nothing  can  bemore  contrary  to  the  natural 
course  of  observation.  It  is  so  opposed  in  its  nature  to 
earnestness,  that  even  in  a  case  where  it  could  serve 
purposes,  one  can  hardly  conceive  a  solemn  being  like 
a  savage  adopting  it.  It  would  not  occur  to  his  mind. 
Self-contemplation  bounds  his  thoughts  —  contem- 
plation of  himself,  or  contemplation  of  nature  as  to 
himself,— but  he  has  no  supposition — no  abstraction. 
Before  the  mind,  however,  can  be  in  a  condition  to 
eottrtaia  ideas  of  mimicry,  it  must  transfer  iuelf 
beyond  this  self-centeriog  circle,  and  be  for  a  time 
wholly  occupied  and  identified  vrith  another  objeet. 
These  three  things— mimiery,  satire,  crhieism— though 
by  no  means  amongst  the  highest,  are  amongst  the 
latest  efforts  of  the  mind.  They  are  all  excremental— 
all  artificial  and  excessive— all  of  them  bespeak  a  cer- 
tain superfluity  of  observation. 

For  these  reasons,  in  addition  to  what  was  urged 
before,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  as  fallacious  that 
favourite  theory  which  ascribes  to  language  an  imita- 
tive origin. 

[P.  S.  The  extremely  polite  and  obliging  communica- 
tion with  which  I  have  been  favoured,  through  the 
hands  of  the  Editor,  from  a  Correspondent,  W.  F. 
Godolphin  Waldvon,  has  remained  long  unacknow- 
ledged, but  not  too  long,  I  hope,  for  me  to  express  my 
obligation  to  him  for  his  kindness.  The  passages 
quoted  were  quite  to  the  purpose,  and  the  book  from 
which  (hey  were  taken  shall,  if  possible,  be  seen. 

I  lake  the  same  opportunity  of  acknowledging,  with 
many  thanks,  the  interesting  and  copious  communi- 
cation on  this  subject  from  Liverpool.] 
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T^o*  Lxxu.— SAKDT  WOOD;  oa  ufTXTxaAfiT  ur  a. 
ooon  muLar. 

{Wa  gave  last  week  a  «  GentJieman's  rRevenge,'  in 
aelory  from  Mr  Miller's  <  Legends  of  Scodand  and 
IVradltions  of  Crmnaxty/  We  here  give  the  stubborn 
jet  affecting  resentment  of  a  less  culUvated  goodness, 
ignorant  what  to  do  with  its  feelings,  and,  therefore, 
doubly  bent  uponlbeing  obstinate.  The  EngUdi- 
man's  zeal  in  behalf  of  fair  play  at  the  conclu- 
sion, IS  very  amusing*.  J 

The  old  enclosure  of  the  burying  ground  (says  Mr 
Miller),  whieh  seems  originally  to  have  been  an 
earthen  wall,  has- now  sunk  into  a  grassy  mound; 
and  on  the  southern  and  western  sides,  some  of  the 
largest  trees  of  the  fence,  a  fine  stately  ash,  fluted  like 
a  Grecian  column,  a  huge  elm  roughened  over  with 
immense  wens,  and  a  low  bushy  larch  vrith  a  bent, 
twisted  trunk,  and  weeping  branches,  spring  directly 
out  of  it.  At  one  place  we  see  a  flat  tomb-stone 
lying  a  few  yards  outside  the  mound.  The  trees 
which  shoot  up  on  every  side,  fling  so  deep  a  gloom 
over  it.  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  that 
we  can  scarcely  decipher  the  epiteph  ;  and  in  winter. 
It  is  not  unfreqoently  buried  under  a  heap  of 
withered  leaves.  By  dhit  of  some  little  pains,  how- 
ever, we  come  to  learn,  from  the  darkened  and  half- 
dilapidated  description,  that  the  tenant  below  was 
one  Alexander  Wood,  a  native  of  Cromarty,  who 
^cd  in  the  year  1690;  and  that  he  was  interred  at 
tbis^laoe  by  hia  own  especial  desire.  His  wife  and 
some  of  his  children  have  taken  up  their  places  be- 
side him  r— thus  lying  apart  like  a  family  of  hermits; 
while  his  story  whieh,  ahnost  too  wild  for  tradition 
Itself,  IS  yet  as  authentic  as  most  pieces  of  written 
history,  affords  a  curious  explanation  of  the  clrcum- 
sUnce  which  dieeeCed  their  choice. 

W\)od  was  a  man  of  strong  passions,  sparingly 
gifted  witli  common-sense,  and  eyoaeduudv  amr 
sUUous.     No  one  could  be  kinder  to  ^TTdi^!^^ 


relatives,  or  more  hospitable  to  astranger ;  but  when 
once  off^ded,  he  was  implacable.  He  had  butpittle 
in*his  power  either  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy, — his 
course  through  the  worid  lying  barely  beyond  the 
bleak  edge  of  poverty.  If  a  neighbour  dropped 
in  by  accident  at  meal  time,  he  would  not  be  suffered 
to  quit  bis  house  untU  he  had  shared  with  him  his 
simple  frre.  There  was  benevolence  in  the  very 
grasp  of  his  hand,  and  the  twinkle  of  bis  eye,  and  in 
the  little  set  speech,  still  preserved  by  tradition,  in 
which  he  used  to  address  his  wife  every  time  an  old 
or  mutilated  beggar  came  to  his  door : — <'  Alms,  gud* 
wife,**  be  would  say,  '<  alms  to  the  Cripple,  and  the 
blint*,7and  the  broken  down.**  When  injured  or 
insulted,^  however,  and  certainly  no  one  could  do 
either  without  bein^  very  much  in  the  wrong,  there 
was  a  toad-like  malignity  in  his  nature,  which  would 
oome  leaping  out  like  the  reptile  from  its  bole,  and 
no  power  on  earth  could  shut  it  up  again.  He 
would  sit  hatching  his  venom  for  days  and  weeks 
together  with  a  slow,  tedious,  unoperative  kind 
of  perseverance,  that  achieved  nothing.  He  was 
full  of  anecdote,  and,  in  all  his  stories,  human 
nature  was  exhibited  in  only  its  brightest  lights, 
and  its  deepest  shadows,  without  the  slightest 
mixture  of  that  medium  tint  which  gives  co- 
lour to  its  working  every-day  suit.  Whatever 
was  bad  in  the  better  class,  he  transferred  to  the 
worse,  and  vice  vena ;  and  thus  not  even  his  narra- 
tives of  the  supernatural  were  less  true  to  nature  and 
fact!  than  his  narratives  of  mere  naen  and  women. 
And  he  dealt  with  the  two  classes  of  stories  after  one 
fashion, — ^lending  the  same  firm  belief  to  both  alike. 

In  the  house  adjoining  the  one  in  which  he  resided, 
there  lived  a  stout  little  man,  a  shoemaker,  famous  in 
the  village  for  his  great  wit,  and  his  very  considerable 
knavery.  His  jokes  were  mostly  practical,  and  some 
of  them  were  exceedingly  akin  to  felonies.  Poor  Wood 
could  not  understand  his  wit,  but,  in  his  simplicity  of 
heart  he  deemed  him  honest,  and  wouM  fain  have  pre- 
vailed with  the  neighbours  to  think  so  too.  He  knew 
it,  he  said,  by  his  very  look.  Their  gardens,  like  their 
houses,  lay  contiguous,  and  were  sepsrated  from  each 
other,  not  bv  a  fence,  but  by  four  undressed  stones,  laid 
in  a  line.  Year  after  j^ear  was  the  garden  of  Wood 
becoming  less  productive,  and  he  had  a  strsnge  mis- 
giving, but  the  thing  was  too  absurd  to  be  spoken  of, 
f  hat  it  was  growiogsmaller  every  season  by  the  breadth 
of  a  whole  row  qf  cabbages.  On  the  one  side,  how- 
ever, were  the  back  walls  of  bbown  and  bis  neighbour's 
tenements,  the  four  large  stones  stretched  along  the 
other  ;  and  nothing,  surely,  could  be  less  likely  than 
that  either  the  stones  or  the  houses  should  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  rob  him  of  his  property.  But  the  more 
he  strove  to  exclude  the  idea,  the  more  it  pressed  upon 
him.  He  measured,  snd  remeasured,  to  convince 
himself  that  it  was  a  false  one,  and  found  that  he  h;id 
fallen  on  just  the  means  of  establishing  its  truth  ;  the 
garden  was  actuailjr  growing  smaller.  But  how  1  Jimt 
because  it  was  bewitched  I  It  was  shrinking  into  itself 
under  the  force  of  some  potent  enchantment,  like  a 
piece  of  plaidirg  in  the  fulling  mill.  No  hypotbeais 
could  be  more  congenial ;  and  he  would  have  held  by 
It,  perhaps,  until  his  dying  dsy.  had  it  not  been  struck 
down  by  one  of  those  chance  discoveries  whichjlestroy^o 
many  beautiful  systems,  and  spoil  so  much  ingenious 
philosophy,  quite  in  the  way  that  Newton's  apple  struck 
down  the  vortices  of  Descartes. 

He  was  lying  abed  one  morning  in  spring,  about 
day-break,  when  his  attention  was  excited  by  a 
strange  noise  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  the 
garden.  Had  he  heard  it  two  hours  earlier,  he 
would  have  wrapped  his  head  up  in  the  bed-clothes 
and  lain  still  ;  but  now  that  the  cock  had  erown,  it 
^uld  not,  he  concluded,  be  other  than  natural. 
Hastily  throwing  on  part  of  his  clothes,  he  stole 
warily  to  a  )Mck  window,  and  saw  between  him  and 
the  faint  light  that  waa  beginning  to  peep  out  in  the 
east,  the  figure  of  a  roan  armed  with  a  lever,  tugginir 
at  the  stones.  Two  had  already  been  shifted  a  fufi 
yard  nearer  to  the  houses,  and  the  figure  was  straining 
over  a  third.  Wood  crept  stealthily  out  at  the 
window,  crawled  on  ali-fours  to  the  intruder,  and, 
tripping  up  his  heels,  laid  him  across  his  lever.  It 
was  his  knavish  neighbour  the  shoemaker.  A  scene 
of  noisy  contention  ensued ;  groups  of  half.dressed 
townsfolk,  looming  horrible  in  their  shirts  and  night- 
<»ps  through  the  grey  of  morning,  came  issuing 
through  the  Unes  and  the  closes ;  and  the  combatants 
were  dragged  asunder.  And  well  was  it  far  the 
shoemaker  that  it  happened  so;  for  Wood,  though 
in  his  sixtieth  year,  was  strong  enough,  and  more 
than  angry  enough,  to  have  torn  him  to  pieces.  Now, 
however,  that  the  waHare  had  to  be  carried  on  by 
words,  the  case  was  quite  reversed. 

*'  Neebors,"  said  the  shoemaker,  who  had  the 
double  advantage  of  being  exceedingly  plausible,  and 
decidedly  in  the  wrong;  "  I'm  desperately  ill  used 
this  morning,  desperately  ill  used.  He  would  baith 
rob  and  murder  me.  I  lang  jaloused,  ye  ou,  that  my 
wee  bit  o'  a  yard  was  growing  litUer  and  littler  ilka 
aeason ;  and  though  no  vorra  ready  to  auspeet  folks, 
I  just  thought  I  would  keep  watch,  and  see  wha  was 
shift|]igtheaBBfkaiaii«s.    Weel,  and  I  did ;  Jate  and 


early  did  I  watch  fw  mair  now  than  a  fbrtnight,  and 
wha  did  I  see  this  morning  trough  the  back 
winnock  but  auld  Sandv  Wood  there  in  his  verra 
sark.  O,  itS  no  hhn  that  has  any  thought  o'  faia 
end  t  poking  the  stance  wi*  a  lang  keber,  until  the 
verra  heart  o*  my  grun*.  See,**  said  he,  pointing  to 
the  one  that  had  not  vet  been  moved,  "  see  if  he 
hasna  shifted  it  a  lang  ell ;  and  only  notice  the  crafb 
o*  the  body  in  tirring  up  the  yard  about  the  lave,  as 
if  they  had  been  a*  moved  frae  n^  side.  Weel,  I 
came  out  and  ohallenged  him,  as  wha  widna?  Says  I, 
Savmey,  my  man,  that's  no  honest;  I*II  no  bear 
that ;  and  nae  mair  had  I  time  to  say,  when  up  he 
flew  at  me  like  a  wull  cat,  and  if  it  wasna  for  your- 
sels,  I  dare  say  he  would  hae  throtded  me.  Look 
how  I'm  bleedan ;  and  only  till  him,—- look  till  th« 
cankart  deceitful  bodie,  if  he  has  one  word  to  put  in 
for  himsel*." 

There  was  truth  in,  at  least,  the  last  assertion ;  for 
poor  Wood,  mute  with  rage  and  astonishment,  stood 
listening,  in' utter  helplessness,  to  the  astounding 
charge  of  the  shoemaker, — almost  the  very  charge  he 
himself  had  to  prefer.  Twice  did  he  spring  forwtfd 
to  grapple  with  him,  but  the  neighbours  held  hina 
back,  and  every  time  he  essayed  to  speak,  his  words, 
massed  and  tangled  together,  like  wreaths  of  sea-* 
weed  in  a  hurricane,  actually  stuck  in  his  throat* 
He  continued  to  rage  for  three  days  afier,  and  when 
the  eruption  had  at  lei^^  subsided,  all  his  former 
resentments  were  found  to  be  swallowed  up,  like  the 
lesser  craters  of  a  volcano,  in  the  gulfof  one  immense 
hatred. 

His  house,  as  has  been  said,  lay  coatiffuous  to  the 
house  of  the  shoemaker,  and  he  could  not  avoid 
seeing  him  every  time  he  went  out  and  came  in.  a 
circumstance  which  he  at  flrst  deemed  rather  gratify, 
ing  than  odierwise.  It  prevented  his  hatred  from 
becoming  vapid  by  setting  it  a  working  at  least  ten 
times  a  day,  as  a  musket  would  a  barrel  of  ale,  if 
diseharged  into  the  bung-hole.  Its  frequency,  how- 
ever, at  length  sickened  him,  and  he  had  emplo3red 
a  mason  to  build  a  stone  wall,  which,  by  stretching 
from  side  to  side  of  the  close,  was  to  shut  up  the 
view,  when  he  sickened  in  right  earnest,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  few  daya  found  himself  a  dying.  Stilly 
however,  he  was  possessed  by  his  one  engrossing 
resentment.  It  mingled  with  all  his  thoughts  of 
the  past  and  of  the  future;  and  not  only  was  he  to 
carry  it  with  him  to  the  world  to  which  he  was 
going,  but  also  to  leave  it  behind  him  as  a  legacy  to 
his  children.  Among  his  many 'other  beliefe,  there 
was  a  superstition,  handed  down  from  the  times  of 
the  monks,  that  at  the  day  of  final  doom,  all  the 
people  of  the  sherififdom  were  to  be  judged  on  the 
moor  of  Navity ;  and  both  the  judgment,  aad  tlie 
scene  of  it,  he  had  indissolubly  associated  with  the 
shoemaker  and  the  four  stones.  Experience  had 
taught  him  the  importance  of  securing  a  first  bearins 
for  his  story ;  fior,  was  his  neighbour,  he  conelude^ 
to  be  beforehand  with  him,  he  would  have  as  slight 
a  chance  of  being  righted  at  Navity  as  in  his  own 
garden.  After  brooding  over  the  matter  fiar  a  whole 
day,  he  called  his  friends  and  children  round  his  bed, 
and  raised  hioMdf  on  his  elbow  to  address  them. 

«*  I'm  wearing  awa',  bairns  and  neebours,**  he  said, 
**and  it  vexes  me  sair  that  that  wretched  bodie  should 
see  me  going  afore  him.  Mind,  Jock,  that  ye'll  build 
the  dike,  and  make  it  heigh,  heigh,  and  stobbie  on 
the  top ;  and  O  keep  him  out  o*  my  lykewake,  for 
should  he  but  step  in  at  the  door,  I'll  rise,  Jock,  fhie 
the  verra  straiking  board,  and  do  murder.  Dinna 
let  him  so  muckle  as  look  on  my  cofiSn.  I've  been 
pondering  a'  this  day  about  the  fearfu'  meeting  at 
Navity,  and  the  march-stanes,  and  111  tell  you, 
Jock,  how  we'll  match  him.  Bury  me  ayont  the 
saint's  dike,  on  the  Navity  side,  and  dinna  lay  me 
deep.  Ye  ken  the  bonny  green  hillock,  q>reckled 
o'er  wi*  gowans  and  puddock  flowers  ;  bury  me 
there,  Jock,  and  yoursel,  and  the  auld  wife,  may 
just,  when  your  hour  comes,  tak  up  your  places 
beside  me.  We'll  a*  get  up  the  first  tout— the  ane 
helping  the  other,  and  I'se  wad  a*  I'm  worth  i'  the 
warld,  we'll  be  half  way  up  at  Navity  afore  the 
schochlan,  short-legged  bodie  wins  o'er  the  dike.** 
Such  was  the  dying  injunction  of  Sandy  Wood,  and 
his^  tombstone  yet  remains  to  testify  that  it  was 
religiously  attended  to.  An  Englishman  who  came 
to  reside  in  the  parish,  nearly  an  age  after,  and  to 
whom  the  story  had  been  imparted  in  rather  an  im- 
perfect manner,  was  shocked  by  what  he  deemed  hia 
un&ir  policy.  The  litigants,  he  said,  should  start 
together;  he  was  certain  it  would  be  so  in  England, 
where  a  fair  field  was  all  that  wouM  be  given  to 
St  Dunstan  Iiimself,  though  he  fought  with  the 
devil.  And  that  it  might  be  so  here,  he  buried  the 
tombstone  of  Wood  in  an  immense  heap  of  clay  and 
gravel.  It  would  keep  him  down,  he  said,  until  the 
little  fellow  would  have  clambered  over  the  wall. 
11)0  townsfolk,  however,  who  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  merits  of  the  case,  shovelled  the  heap  aside; 
and  it  now  forms  two  little  hillocks,  which  overtop 
the  stone,  and  vrhioh,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
are  still  more  scantily  covered  with  vaidure  than 
any  part  of  the  surrounding  bank. 
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[rUk  object  of  these  Specimens  is  to  gi? e  ss  thorough 
am  insight  into  the  qualities  of  our  best  poets»  of  whst- 
ertr  degree,  M  it  is  in  the  Editor's  power  to  convey 
thfongh  the  medium  of  brief  criticisms,  tnd  within  the 
limits  of  the  Journal.  It  is  a  work  of  love  with 
him ;  and  he  hopes  be  may  be  enough  animated  by  it 
t  o  pnt  readers  of  taste,  hitherto  less  acquainted  with 
them,  in  something  like  real  possession  of  a  knowledge 
of  their  merits.  At  all  events,  this  department  of  the 
JovENAL  will  contain  a  succession  of  extracts  from 
as  fine  poetry  as  the  world  ever  saw.  Nor  will  defects 
be  left  without  the  requisite  notice ;  it  being  the 
Editor's  wish,  that  after  becoming  intimate  with  any 
one  of  these  Specimens,  when  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
the  readers  he  alludes  to  may  be  enabled,  by  their  own 
lights,  in  addition  to  those  furnished  them,  to  speak  of 
the  poet  for  themselves.] 

NO*  /.—CHAUCER. 

GfOPFRBY  Cbau(&kr  was  born  in  London,  in  the 
year  1328,  apparently  of  a  gentleman's  family,  and 
was  bred  in  the  court  of  Edward  the  Third.  He 
married  a  sister  of  Catherine  Swynford,  mistresn,  and 
afterwards  wife,  to  the  King's  son.  John  of  Gaunt;  and 
wu  employed  in  court  offices,  and  in  a  mission  to  Italy, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  an  interview  with 
Petrarch.  In  the  subsequent  reign  be  fell  into  trouble, 
owing  to  his  connexion  with  John  of  Gaunt's  party  and 
the  religious  reformers  of  those  days ;  upon  which  he 
fled  to  the  continent,  but  returned;  and  after  an  im* 
prisonment  of  three  years,  was  set  at  liberty,  on  con- 
dition of  giving  up  the  designs  of  his  associates ;— a 
blot  on  the  memory  of  this  great  poet,  and,  apparently, 
otherwise  amiable  and  excellent  man,  which  be  has 
excused  as  well  as  be  could,  by  alleging  that  they 
treated  him  ill,  and  would  have  plundered  and  starved 
him.  He*  died  in  the  year  1400,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  close  to  which  he  had  had  a 
house,  on  the  site  where  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel 
now  stands :  so  that  the  Header,  in  going  along  the 
pavement  there,  is  walking  where  Chaucer  once  lived. 

His  person,  in  advanced  life,  tended  to  corpulency; 
and  he  bad  a  habit  of  looking  down.  In  conversation 
be  was  modest,  and  of  few  words.  He  was  so  fond  of 
reading,  that  he  says  he  took  heed  of  nothing  in  com- 
parison, and  would  sit  at  his  books  till  he  dimmed  his 
eyes  with  it.  The  only  thing  that  took  him  from  them 
was  a  walk  in  the  fields. 

Chaucer  (with  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton)  is 
one  of  the  Four  Great  English  Poets;  and  it  is  with 
double  justice  that  he  is  called  the  Father  of  English 
Poetry,  for,  as  Dante  did  with  Italian,  he  helped  to 
form  Its  very  langusge.  Nay,  it  burst  into  luxuriance 
in  his  hands,  like  a  sudden  month  of  May.  Instead  of 
giving  you  the  idea  of  an  **old"  poet,  in  the  sense 
which  the  word  vulgarly  acquires,  there  is  no  one,  upon 
acquaintance,  who  seems  so  young,  consistently  with 
maturity  of  mind.  Hb  poetry  rises  in  the  land  like  a 
clear  morning,  in  which  you  sec  everything  with  a  rare 
and  crystal  distinctness,  from  the  mountain  to  the 
minutest  fiower, — towns,  solitudes,  human  beings,— 
open  doors,  shewing  you  the  interior  of  cottages  and  of 
palaces, — fancies  in  the  clouds,  fairy-rings  in  the  grass ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  sits  the  mild  poet,  alone,  his 
eyes  on  the  ground,  yet  with  his  heart  full  of  everything 
round  him,  beating,  perhaps,  with  the  bosoms  of  a 
whole  city,  whose  multitudes  are  sharing  his  thoughts 
with  the  daisy.  His  nature  is  the  greatest  poet's  nature, 
omitting  nothing  in  its  sympathy  (in  which  respect  he 
is  nearer  to  Shakspeare  than  either  of  their  two 
illnstrious  brethren)  $  and  he  combines  an  epic 
power  of  grand,  comprehensive,  and  primitive 
imagery,  with  that  of  being  contented  with  the  smallest 
matter  of  fact  near  him,  and  of  luxuriating 
in  pure  vague  animal  spirits,  like  a  doter  in  a  field. 
His  gaiety  is  equal  to  his  gravity,  and  his  sincerity  to 
both.  You  could  as  little  think  of  doubting  his  word, 
at  the  point  of  the  pen  that  wrote  it.  It  cuts  as  clear 
and  sharp  into  you,  as  the  pen  on  the  paper.  His 
belief  in  the  good  and  beautiful  is  childlike ;  as  Sbak- 
speare's  is  that  of  everlasting  and  manly  youth. 
Spenser's  and  Milton's  are  more  scholarly  and  formal. 
Chaucer  excels  in  pathos,  in  humour,  in  satire,  cha- 
racter, and  description.  His  graphic  faculty,  and 
healthy  sense  of  the  material,  strongly  ally  him  to  the 
painter ;  and  perhaps  a  better  idea  could  not  be  given 
of  his  universality  than  by  saying,  that  he  was  at  ooce 
the  Italian  and  the  Flemish  painter  of  his  time,  and  ex* 
hibited  the  pure  expression  of^Ilaphael,thedevotional  in- 
tensity of  Domencchioo,  the  colour  and  corporeal  fire  of 
Titian,  the  manners  of  Hogarth,  and  the  homely  domes- 
ticities of  Ostade  and  Teniers  I  His  faults  are  coarse- 
ness, which  was  that  of  his  age, — and  in  some  of  his 
poems,  tediousness,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
same  cause, — a  book  being  a  book  in  those  days,  written 
by  few,  and  when  it  was  written,  tempting  the  author 
to  cram  into  it  everything  that  he  had  learnt,  in 
default  of  there  being  any  encyclopadias.  That  tedi- 
ousoest  wai  no  innate  fault  of  the  poet's,  is  strikingly 


manifest,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  his  genius,  but 
from  the  fact  of  his  throwing  it  aside  as  he  grew  older 
and  more  confident,  and  spoke  in  his  own  person.   The 

*  Canterbury  Tales,'  h  s  last  and  greatest  work,  is  almost 
entirely  free  from  it,  except  where  he  gives  us  a  long 
prose  discourse,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day ;  and  in  no 
respect  is  his  '  Palamon  and  Arcite'  more  remarkable, 
than  in  the  exquisite  judgment  with  which  he  hu 
omitted  everything  superfluous  in  his  prolix  original, 

•  The  Teseide,'~-the  work  of  the  great,  but  not  poetical, 
Boccaccio ;— (for  Boccaccio's  heart  and  nature  were 
poems;  but  he  could  not  develope  them  well  in 
verse.) 

In  proceeding  to  give  specimens  from  the  works  of 
this  great  poet,  the  abundance  which  lies  before  us  is 
perplexing,  and,  in  order  to  do  anything  like  justice,  we 
are  constrained  to  be  unjust  to  his  context,  and  to  be 
more  piecemeal  than  we  propose  to  be  with  others. 
Our  extracts  are  from  the  volumes  lately  given  to  the 
worid  by  Mr  Clarke,  entitled  the  *  Riches  of  Chaucer,' 
in  which  the  spelling  is  modernized,  and  the  old  pro- 
nunciation marked  with  accents,  so  as  to  show  the 
smoothness  of  the  versification*  That  Chaucer  is  not 
only  a  smooth,  but  a  powerful  and  various  versifier,  is 
among  the  wonders  of  his  advance  bejond  his  age; 
but  it  is  still  doubtful,  whether  his  prosody  was  always 
correct  in  the  modern  sense, — that  is  to  say,  whether 
all  his  lines  contain  the  regulated  number  of  syllables, 
or  whether  he  does  not  sometimes  make  time  stand  for 
number ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  strong  and  hearty  em* 
phasis  on  one  syllable  perform  the  part  of  two, — as  in 
the  verse  which  will  be  met  with  below,  about  the 
monk  on  horseback ;  of  whom  he  says,  that 

"  Men  might  his  bridle  hear 
GtMgling  in  a  whistling  wind  as  clear. 
And  eke  as  loud  as  doth  the  chapel  bell.** 

SPECIMBKS  OF  CHAUCBR's   PORTRAfr-PAlNTINO    A  WD 
HUMOUR. 

fFrom  tkt  tti  of  Characters  at  the  Uginning  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales.  J 

THB   KKXGUT* 

And  evermore  he  had  a  sovereign  prise. 
And  though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wise, 
And  of  his  port  as  meek  as  is  a  maid. 
He  never  yet  no  villaiay  ne  said. 
In  all  his  life  unto  no  manner  wight : 
He  was  a  very  perfect  gentle  knight. 

♦  *  •  # 

THE  SQUIRE. 

With  him  there  was  his  son,  a  young^  Squiir 
A  lover  aua  a  lusty  bacheier,        *  ' 

With  lock^s  curl'd  as  they  were  laid  in  press  - 
Of  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  I  guess.  ' 

Of  his  statiire  he  was  of  even  length. 
And  wonderiy  deliver,*  and  great  of  strength  ; 
And  he  had  been  some  time  in  chevachie,f 
In  Flaunders,  in  Artois,  and  Picardie, 
And  borne  him  well,  as  of  so  little  space. 
In  hope  to  standen  in  his  lady's  grace. 

Embroidered  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mead 
All  full  of  fresh^  flowr^,  white  and  red: 
Singing  he  was  or  floyting  t  all  the  day ;      ' 
He  was  as  fresh  as  is  the  mouth  of  Mav : 

•  •  •  ^    m 

Courteous  he  was,  lowly  and  serviceable. 
And  carv'd  before  his  father  at  the  table. 

[Which  was  the  custom  for  sons  in  those  days.  His 
attendant  yeoman  is  painted  in  a  line.] 

THB    YEOMAN. 

A  nut'head  had  he  with  a  brown  visage, 

THB   PRXORESa. 

There  was  also  a  Nun,  a  Prioress ; 
That  of  her  smiling  waafuU  simple  and  coy. 
Her  greatest  oath  n*as  but  by  **  Saint  Eloy^'* 
And  she  was  dep^d  Madam  Eglantine; 
Full  well  she  sang6  the  service  divine, 
Entun^d  in  her  nose  full  sweet^ly ; 
And  French  she  spake  full  fair  and  fetisly. 
After  the  school  of  Stratford  attS  Bom, 
For  French  of  Ptiris  was  to  her  unknow  .* 

[A  touch  of  good  satire  that  might  tell  now!] 

At  nieat^  was  she  well  ytan^ht  withal. 
She  let  no  morsel  from  her  lipp^  fall, 
Ne  wet  her  fingers  in  her  sauc^  deep ; 
Well  could  she  carry  a  morsel,  and  well  keep. 

[These  are  the  elegancies  which  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  teach  in  that  age.] 

But  for  to  speaken  of  her  conscience  ; 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  piteous. 
She  would^  weep  if  that  she  saw  a  mouse 
Caught  in  a  trap,  if  it  were  dead  or  bled. 
Of  sraall^  houndds  bad  she,  that  she  fed 
With  roasted  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  bread. 
But  sore  wept  she  if  one  of  them  were  dead. 
Of  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yard^  smart : 
And  all  was  eonsciSnce  and  tender  hearL 

[What  a  charming  verse  is  that  I] 


•  Agile, 
oa  honeback. 


i  Chevauehie  (French)— military  service 
X  PiutiDir. 


THB   MONK. 

A  Monk  there  was,  a  fair  for  the  mast'ry. 
Ad  oot'rider,  that  lov^d  venery  :* 
A  manly  man  to  been  an  abbot  akUt 
Full  many  a  dainty  horse  bad  he  in  atable. 
And  when  he  rode  m*n  might  his  bridle  hear 
GingKng  in  a  wkistHng  wind  as  dear 
And  eke  as  loud  as  doth  the  ehcqtelbeU, 
There  as  this  lord  was  keeper  of  the  cell. 

The  rul^  of  Saint  Maure  and  of  Saint  Bene'C^ 
Because  that  it  was  old,  and  somedeal  strait. 
This  ilk£  monk  let  old4  thins^s  pace, 
And  held  after  the  new^  world  the  trace. 
He  gave  not  of  the  text  a  pull^  hen. 
That  saith,  that  hunters  be  not  holy  men. 
Nor  that  a  monk  when  he  is  reck^less. 
Is  like  to  a  fish  that  is  waterless ; 
This  is  to  say,  a  monk  out  of  bis  cloister ; 
ThU  ilkS  Uxt  held  he  not  worth  an  oyster, 
•  •  •  • 

His  head  was  baJd,  and  shone  as  any  glass^ 
And  eke  his  face,  as  it  had  been  anoint ; 
He  was  a  lord  full^  fat  and  in  good  point ; 
His  eyen  steep,  and  rolling  in  his  head, 
That  steamed  as  a  furnace  of  a  lead  ; 
His  boot^  supple,  his  horse  in  preat  estate  ; 
Now  certainly  he  was  a  fair  prelate : 

[Of  the  sly  and  accommodatijig  Friar  we  are  toldr 

ibat] 

Full  smeetely  heard  he  eonfessiSn^ 
And  pleasant  was  his  ab8oluti6n. 

This  was  a  couplet  that  used  to  delight  the  late 
Mr  Hazlitt.  To  give  it  its  full  gusto,  it  should  be  read 
with  a  syllabical  precision,  after  the  fashion  of  Dominie 
Sampson, 

fBB   SCHOLAR. 

Sim  was  fever  f  have  at  his  bed^s  head 

Twenty  bookSs,  dothid  in  Hack  or  red. 

Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophy. 

Than  robis  rich,  or  fiddle  or  psaltry  .•         ' 

But  all  be  that  he  was  a  phiIos6pher 

Yet  hadd^  he  but  little  gold  in  coffer. 

But  all  that  be  might  of  his  fnend^s  bent. 

On  book^  and  on  learning  he  it  q>ent. 

And  busily  *yanfor  the  somles  pray 

Of  them  that  pave  him  wheretoith  to  seholay. 

Of  study  took  he  most^  cure  and  heed ; 

Not  a  word  spake  be  mor6  than  was  need ; 

And  that  was  said  in  form  and  reverence. 

And  short  and  quick,  and  full  of  high  sentence  s    * 

Sounding  in  moral  virtue  was  his  speech, 

And  ^adly  wotdd  he  learn  and  gladly  teach. 

A  noble  verse,  containing  all  the  zeal  and  single* 
heartedness  of  a  true  love  of  knowledge.  .  The  ac- 
count of 

1«E   SXROZAKT  OF  THE   LAW. 

contains  a  couplet,  which  will  do  for  time  everlast- 
ing to  describe  a  bustling  man  of  business.  If 
Fidding  had  read  Chaucer,  he  would  assuredly  have 
applied  it  to  his  Lawyer  Dowling,  who  **  wished  he 
could  cut  himself  into  twenty  pieces,"  he  had  »9- 
much  to  do. 

No  where  so  busy  a  man  as  he  there  »'<»,f 
And  tet  he  sxsafED  Busua  thaw  hx  was. 

THB   SATLOIU 

A  Shipman  was  there,  won^  far  by  west ; 
For  aught  I  wot,  he  was  of  Dartmouth : 
He  rode  upon  a  rouney  as  he  couth, 

[He  rode  upon  a  hack-liorse  as  well  as  be  could.] 

All  in  a  gown  of  falding  to  the  knee. 

A  dagger  hanging  by  a  lace  bad  he 

About  his  neck  under  his  arm  adown : 

The  hot^  summer  bad  made  his  hue  all  brown  s    /] 

And  certainly  he  was  a  good  fellaw ; 

Full  many  a  draught  of  wine  he  hadd^  draw 

From  Bourdeaux  ward,  while  that  the  chapmen 

sleep: 
Of  nic£  conscience  took  he  no  keep. 
If  that  he  fought  and  had  the  higher  hand. 
By  water  he  sent  them  home  to  every  land. 
But  of  his  craft  to  reckon  well  his  tides. 
His  stream^s  and  his  strand^  him  besides ; 
His  barberow,  his  moon,  and  his  lodemanage, 
'"  There  was  none  such  from  Hull  unto  Carthage. 
.  Hardy  he  was,  and  wise,  I  undertake; 
With  many  a  tempest  had  his  beard  been  shake  .* 
He  knew  well  all  the  havens,  as  they  were 
From  Gothland  to  the  Cape  de  Finistere ; 
And  every  creek  in  Bretagne  and  in  Spain  | 
His  barge  yclept  was  the  Magdalen. 

*  Venery— Roatinf. 

f  Batb«r. 

X  Pronounced  nex,   was  not. 


AWB  THE  PRINTING   MACHINE. 
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TBS  f  AEIBH  nilSSt. 

Wide  wn  his  parish,  and  liouse^  far  asunder. 
But  he  DC  left  nought  for  no  rain  nor  thunder^ 
In  sickness  and  in  mischief,  to  vbit 
The  farthest  in  his  parish  much  and  lite. 

•  «  •  • 
He  sette  not  his  benefice  to  hire. 

And  let  his  sheep  accumbred  in  the  mire. 
And  ran  unto  London  unto  Saint  Pouk*a 
To  seeken  him  a  chantery  for  souls. 
Or  with  a  brotherhood  to  be  withold ; 
'   But  dwelt  at  home  and  kepte  well  his  fold. 
So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  miscarry : 
Ht  woM  a  shepherd  and  no  mtrcenaiy; 

*  •  •  ^     . 
He  waited  after  no  pomp  or  reverence, 

^    Ne  mak^d  him  no  tpicid  eon$a'ence; 
But  Christ^  lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve 
He  taught,  butjint  he/oUowmi  it  hinudvi. 

How  admirably  well  expressed  is  spteed  contcienee,-^^ 
a  conscience  requiring  to  be  kept  easy  and  sweet  with 
drugs  and  luiurious  living. 

Chaucer's  pathos,  humour,  &e.   See,  will  require 
two  or  thi^ee  more  papers. 


TO  THB  8I8TBR  OF  OHARLBS  X.AMB. 

CoMFOKT  thee,  O  thou  mourner,  yet  awhile ! 

Again  shall  £lia*s  smile 
Refresh  thy  heart,  when  heart  can  ache  no  more. 

What  is  it  we  deplore  ? 
He  leaves  behind  him,  fteed  from  griefs  and  years, 

Far  worthier  things  than  tears : 
The  love  of  friends  without  a  single  foe, 

Unequaird  lot  below ! 
His  gentle  soul,  his  genius,  these  are  thine ; 

Shalt  thou  for  those  repine? 
He  may  have  left  the  lowly  walks  of  men. 

Left  them  he  has.     What  then  ? 
Are  not  hia  footsteps  followed  by  the  eyes 

Of  all  the  good  and  wise? 
Tho*  the  warm  day  is  over,  yet  they  seek  , 

Upon  the  lofty  peak 
Of  his  pure  mind  the  roseate  light  that  glows 

0*er  Death's  perennial  snows. 
Behold  him !    From  the  spirits  of  the  Blest 

He  q>eak8,  be  bids  thee  rest. 

W.  S.  Landor. 


ILLUSnUOVi  TVHU 

It  was  a  favoodte  joke  of  the  nuutyred  Cbaneellor 
(Sir  T.  More),,  on  his  friend  Erasmus*  name,  thatSt 
oonveyed  the  notion  of  bis  having  been  formerly,]^ 
the  Pythagorean  theory  of  pre-existence  and  trans- 
.  migration»  a  very  inferior  animal  —  Eras-mus.— 
(**  Thou  wast  a  moose.**)— JVotcr's  Magazine* 


TO  CORRBSPONDBXTS. 

The  charmiog  letter  of  onr  fair  Correspondent  in 
Wales,  next  week. 

Due  and  most  willing  attention  to  *  W  *. 

Insertion  shall  be  given,  the  first  opportunity,  to 
**  Flowers  in  Churchyards,"  by  the  author  of  *  Stray- 
Flcnm-i*  (not « Jtfay-Flowers,'  as  enoneously  printed  in 
No  60). 

J.  B.  sboald  by  all  means  attend  to  his  ledgers  and 
his  verses,  both  ; — foaoding  pleasure  on  duty. 

PoaTiTOR*s  very  proper  And  sensible  letter  shall  be 
handed  over  to  the  gentlemen  in  whose  bands  are  the 
subjects  he  speaks  of. 

Correspondents  in  general,  who  have  not  yet  seen  it, 
will  oblige  us  by  reading  the  notice  to  them  in  our  last 
number. 
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CURXOSXTXBS  OF  LAIJIT  AND  HISTORY. 

3Vac/s,  Legal  and  SUtoricaL   By  John  Riddell,  Esq., 

Advocate.      8vo.  pp.  234.      Edinburgh.       1835. 

7s.  6d. 
Tnts  is  a  volume  full  of  very  curious  matter,  and  yet 
one  which  is  little  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
ordinary  readers.  We  shall  therefore  be  doing  our 
proper  office  as  a  Journal,  one  main  aim  of  which  is 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  in  drawing  forth  a  hand- 
ful or  two  of  its  rarities,  and  scattering  them  abroad 
among  the  many.  Its  learned  author  may  be 
said  to  write  only^for  his  learned  professional  breth- 
ren; for  although  he  does  occasionally  affect  the 
popular,  we  cannot  compliment  him  on  his  success 
in  that  attempt.  On  his  proper  ground  of  a 
legal  antiquary,'  however,  and  especially  in  the 
field  of  family  antiquities,  where  such  odd  things 
are  frequently  to  be  picked  up,  Mr  Riddell  is 
well  known  as  occupying  a  place  in  the  very  fore- 
most rank  of  modern  enquirers.  His  great  learning 
here  is  directed  and  turned  to  use  by  a  shrewdness 
and  ingenuity  which  betoken  not  only  a  strong  but  a 
highly  original  mind. 

The  first,  and  most  important,  of  the  Tracts  in  the 
present  volume  is  entitled  a  *  Reply  to  Mr  Tytler*s 
Historical  Remarks  on  the  Death  of  Richard  II.' 
The  Readers  of  the  PaiNTiNO  Machinb  will  recol- 
lect that  we  gave  an  abstract  of  this  speculation  of 
Mr  Ty tier's  in  our  24th  number.  That  writer's 
notion  is,  that  Richard  lived  for  nearly  twenty  years 
in  Scotland  after  the  time  that  he  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  died  or  been  murdered  hi  Pontefract 
Castle— and  that  be  died  in  the  Castle  of  Sturliiig,  in 
the  year  1419. 

This  curious  subject,  Mr  Riddell  tells  us,  was  first 
broached  by  himself  in  the  Scotch  newspaper  called 
the  «  Caledonian  Mercury,'  for  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  1829,  where,  he  says,' "  he  introduced 
Ills  theory  as  to  the  supposed  Richard,  with  rela- 
tive observations  and  authorities."  IVhat  his  then 
theory  was — whether  the  same  with  IMr  Tytler's, 
or  the  same  that  he  now  puts  forward,  —  we 
are  not  informed.  The  volume  of  Mr  Tytler's 
History  (the  third)  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  of, 
tras  published  at  Edinburgh  in  the  same  year. 

In  the  present  publication,  at  all  events,  Mr  Rid- 
dell contends  that  the  story  of  Richard's  escape  is  a 
mere  imagination,  and  that  the  individual — ^for  there 
certainly  was  such  an"  individual— who  peraonated  - 
him  in  Scotland,  was  beyood  all  doubt  an  impostor, 
•r  rather  a  pretender  set  up  and  maintidned  by  the 
l^emment  of  that  4SOuntry  as  a  means  of  annoying 
orkeej&g  in  check  that  of  the  rival  kingdom,  un- 


stable Is  the  latter  was  at  any  rate  from  the  circum- 
stances of  Henry  the  Fourth's  accession,  and  the 
disputable  nature  of  his  rights. 

In  the  first  place,  our  author  remarks  that  we 
have  very  strong  and  direct  evidence  of  the  fact  of 
Richard's  death  at  Pomfrct,  early  in  the  year 
1400. 

**  Walsinghara,  a  cotemporary,  and  a  favpurite 
authority  of  Mr  Tytler,  informs  us  that  Richard's 
body,  after'his  decease  at  Pomfret,  on  St  Valentine's 
day  (the  14th  of  February),  in  that  y.ear,  was  exhi- 
bited at  all  the  places  of  note  on  the  route  to  Lon- 
don,  where,  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  the  presence 
of  the  King  and  the  Londoners,  the  funeral  ser- 
vice was  performed.  Otterbnm,  also  a  cotem- 
porary, corroborates  Walsingham  in  these  particu- 
lars, with  the  addition,  that  that  portion  of  Richard 
was  disclosed,  by  which  he  could  be  recognized — the 
face  being  bare  and  open  from  the  forehead  to  the 
throat.  The  testimony  of  Hardyng,  independently 
of  being  a  cotemporary,  like  the  two  former,  is  very 
important,  because,  while  noticing  the  funeral  cere* 
mony,  at  the  same  time,  he  explicitly  says  that  he  him- 
self saw  the  corse  of  Richard  in  **  berse  rial " — that  is, 
in  the  royal  hearse  ir  which  it  was  placed.  •  •  • 
Froissard,  as  he  informs  us,  had  been  secretary  to 
Edward  III,  the  grandfather  of  .Richard,  by  whom 
he  had  been  hospitably  entertained,  and  munificently 
remembered  on  his  leaving  England.  »He  states 
that  Richard,  after  his  death,  <  was  placed  in  a 
litter,  covered  with  black,  and  a  canopy  of  the  same ; 
four  black  horses  were  harnessed  to  it,  and  two  varlets 
in  mourning  conducted  the  litter,  followed  by  four 
knights,  dressed  also  in  mourning.'  In  this  manner 
they  left  the  Tower,  *  and  paraded  the  streets,  at  a 
foot's  pace,  until  they  came  to  Cheapside,  which  is 
the  greatest  thoroughfare  in  the  city,  and  there  they 
halted  for  upwards  of  two  hours.  More  than  twenty 
thousand  persong  of  both  sexes  came  to  see  the  King, 
who  lay  in  the  litter,  his  head  on  a  black  cushion, 
and  his  face  uncovered,* " 

In  addition  to  these  testimonies,  others  to  the  same 
effect  are  quoted  from  Caxton's  Chronicle,  origin* 
ally  printed  in  148(^  from  Fabyan,  and  from  Speed, 
who  says  that  the  corpse,  ^'barefaced,  stood  three 
days  for  all  beholders." 

Mr  Tytler,  however,  maintains  that  the  body  thus 
exhibited  was  not  Richard's,  but  that  of  a  priest  of 
the  name  of  Maudelain.  This  story  he  has  taken  from 
a  French  metrical  history  of  Richard's  Deposition, 
which  is  the  only  authority  for  it,  and  the  author  of 
iffhich  merely  gives  it  hesitatingly  and  doubtfully,  as 
his  own  suspicion.  It  appears  that  this  person  had 
really  attempted  to  pass  himself  off  for  the  deposed 
King,  and  had  some  weeka  before  been,  for  that  act 
of  high  treason,  put  to  death  by  Henry's  party.  Mr 
Riddell  contends  that  in  these  circumstances  he 
would  most  certainly  be  drawn,  hanged,  and  quar- 
tered, and  his  members,  more  especially  hIa  head, 
agreeably  to  the  usual  practice,    conspicuously  ez- 


hibited  on  the  bridge  or  gates  of  London.  **  In  thi 
event,"  be  remarks,  "  being  familiar  to  every  Lon- 
doner, while  pelted  by  the  populace  and  the  elements, 
and  rapidly  decomposing,  they  would  be  admirably 
adapted  forsooth  to  stand  proxy  for  Richard  P  In 
point  of  fact  several  of  the  old  chroniclers  expressly  tell 
us  that  Maudelain's  body  was  so  treated.  Caxton,  for 
instance,  states  that  he  and  another  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  same  conspiracy  were  drawn  through 
the  City  of  London  to  Tyburn,  and  there  hanged, 
and  their  heads  smitten  ofl^  and  set  on  London 
Bridge.  It  appears  from  other  authorities  here 
quoted  that  the  attempt  of  Maudelain,  who  was  a 
■mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  Lords  opposed  to 
Henry  IV,  was  the  sole  origin  of  the  rumour  res- 
pecting Richard's  escape,  which  certainly  prevailed 
about  the  time  of  his  death,  and  on  which  Mr  Tytler 
lays  so  much  stress.  Mr  Riddell  shows  that  for  some 
time  after  Bichard's  death  there  was  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  rumour  of  his  being  still  alive.  For 
instance,  the  French  King,  whose  daughter  Richard 
had  married,  upon  that  event  forthwith  disbanded  a 
large  naval  and  military  armament,  which  he  had 
prepared  with  the  view  of  effecting  the  restoration  of 
his  son-in-law;  and  some  years  after,  in  1406,  even 
allowed  his  daughter  Isabel,  Richard's  widow,  to 
contract  a  second  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
The  Uust  of  this  marriage  may  be  considered  com- 
pletely to  refute  an  assertion  of  Mr  Tjrtler's,  founded 
upon  some  very  inconclusive  inferences,  that  in  1404 
and  1405  the  French  generally  believed  in  Richard's 
escape  and  safety. 

The  rise  of  the  first  rumour  of  Richard  being  still 
alive  is  fixed  by  Mr  Riddell,  on  the  strongest  con- 
current evidence  of  documents  and  historical  state- 
ments, to  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  June  1402. 
It  appears  that  about  that  time  there  did  appear  in 
Scotland  a  person  bearing  a  kind  of  resemUanoe  to 
Richard,  and  diat  he  was  accompanied  by  one  Wil- 
liam Serle.  This  Serie  was  a  sufliciently  notorious 
character.  He  had  been  yeoman  of  the  robea  to 
Richard,  and  not  only  one  of  the  chief  companions  of 
that  prince's  low  debaueheries,  but  his  ready  instru- 
ment in  his  worst  acts  of  violence  and  tyranny.  It 
was  Serle,  who,  assisted  by  another  minion  of  the 
same  stamp,  murdered,  at  the  King's  command,  his 
uDcle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  by  throwing  a  fettheiw 
bed  on  him,  and  pressing  it  down  with  the  weight  of 
their  bodies  until  he  was  saffbeated« 

'<  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  depraved  character ; 
and»  according  to  Walsingham*  a  cotemporary,  an 
object  of  execration  to  the  whole  kingdom*  With 
Richard's  secrets,  habits^  and  manners,  no  one  could 
be  better  acquainted.    •    «    •    •    He  had,  at  one 
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tHB*  or  other,  contrived  to  steal  Richird*!  signet,  so 
tbaty  with  the  addition  of  a  little  forgerr  and  addresa, 
.  be  waa  well  able  to  impost  npon  ptopw,  by  OMans  of 
anpposititioas  Iett«:n  ffom  the  Priooe.  Wbtn  Richard's 
catasuophe  happened «  i  total  raivene,  of  coarse,  fol- 
lowed in  bis  fortuoea— his  prevoos  dependence  vpon 
Bichard,  so  far  from  benefiting  him,  made  him  vnpo- 
polar.  and  an  object  of  distrust;  and,  finally,  the 
apprehension  of  Hall,  a  party  in  Gloucester's  murder, 
but  not  so  guilty  as  himself,  with  his  full  confession  of 
all  the  particulars,  rendered  a  suy  in  England  no 
longer  safe ;  and  he,  therefore,  wisely  loat  no  tine  in 
escaping  to  France.*' 

An  old  authority,  quoted  by  Leland,  expressly  states 
the  fact,  that  Serle  had  stolen  Richard'a  seal,  and  that 
he  afterwards  confessed  having  done  so.  Walsinghan 
aays  that  he  forged  the  seal.  Both  agree  that  be 
made  use  of  such  a  seal  in  the  plot  he  now  proceeded 
to  get  up.  It  is  probable  that  Serle,  either  ifter 
making  the  required  preparations,  proceeded  firom 
France  to  Scotland,  taking  with  him  the  puppet 
already  mentioned,  whose  resemblance,  in  a  certain 
degree,  to  Richard,  is  admitted  t  or,  as  he  afterwards 
aflirmed  himself,  having  heard  that  there  waa  such  a 
person  already  personating  Richard  in  Scotland,  wetet 
over  thither  and  joined  him.  Serle,  at  all  events,  ooa- 
fessed  that  this  person  was  not  Richsrd.  Yet  it  clearly 
appears  that  it  was,  as  we  have  said,  his  attempt 
alone,  which  gave  rise  to  this  "first  rumour  of  that  King 
being  alive. 

'*  The  y  nl402,''  proceeds  Mr  Riddell,  "seems 
to  have  bee  a  the  time  when  the  rumour  of  Richard's 
survival,  countenanced  by  the  Scots,  made  the  greatest 
sensation ;  in  1403  we  hear  but  Htile  of  it ;  and  in 
1404,  the  political  atmosphere  improving,  Henry  IV 
was  induced  to  grant  a  general  pardon  to  all  stale 
offenders;  but,  from  this  act  of  clemency,  he  specially 
excepts  'William  Serle,'  and  'Thomas  Warde  de 
TraoHftinfftoB,  que  ae  pretende  et  feirne  d*estre  roy 
BichardJ" 

Serle  was  afterwards  taken  ;  and,  ms  already  noticed, 
confesaed  the  imposture  in  which  he  had  been  an  actor. 
He   confessed  that  Warde   was  not   the  Ute  King 
Richard.    The    pretensions  of  the  latter,    therefore, 
may  be  considered   as  disposed   of.    Now,  aa  Mr 
Aiddell  states,  it  is  not  asserted  by  any  authority, 
and  never  has  been  maintained,  that  after  Maudelaia's 
impoature,  there  was  more  than  one  supposed  Richard. 
Although  Serle,  however,  after  his   capture,  was 
hanged  and  quartered,  Warde  continued  to  be  pro- 
tected in  Scotland ;  and  he  is  indisputably  the  person 
whom  the  government  of  that  country,  during  many 
years  afterwards,  professed  to  treat  and  occasionally 
brought  forward  u  the  English  King.    From  a  cori- 
oas  letter,  written  in  1407,  by  the  Archbtshep  of  Can- 
terbury to  Henry  IV,   and  now,   for  the  first  time, 
printed  from  the  origiaal,  preserved  in  the   British 
Moseaai,  we  learn  a  fow  particulars  respecting  tb'is 
individual.    He  ia  described  by  the  Archbishop    as 
Mnitut  tkUd  faium,  that  is,  a  fool  or  idiot ;  and,  although 
the  word  ia  partially  defaced,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  in  another  passage  he  is  called  fawuiim 
maimi,  one  born  a  servant  or  domestic. ,  Bir  Riddell 
has  shown,  that  there  were  various  persons  of  the  names 
of  Wyarde  and  Warde  (probably  identical),  in  subor- 
dinate situations  at  the  English  Court,  in  the  four- 
teenth century.    Among  others,  it  appears,  from  the 
Rolls  of  Parliament,  that  a  John  Warde  was  appointed, 
^  Richard  II,  his  pavilion  maker,  with  certain  feea 
and  emoluments*    If  Thomas  Warde  of  Trnmpington 
was  of  ihis  family,  he  would,  of  course,  have  had  good 
opportunities   of  observing j  Richard's    manner   and 
addieas. 

We  now  come  to  those  entries  in  the  Scottish  Ex- 
chequer Rolls,  respecting  sums  advanced,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  Regent  Albaoy,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  person  auettcd  to  be  Richard  U,  upon  which  Mr 
Tytler  lays  ao  much  stress.  Mr  Riddell  saya  in  a 
note :  **  The  author  had  seea  these  entries,  respecting 
the  supposed  Richard,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  in  the 
Rolls  in  question,  when  he  was  examining  them,  but 
be  cannot  aay  that  they  made  the  impression  upon 
him  that  they  seem  to  have  done  upon  Mr  Tytler. 
They  actually  prove  no  more  than  what  we  previously 
knew,  iDd  is  vouched  for  by  our  biateriana,  inchidiag 
Bellendea,-«-ihat  a  person  was  nominally  held  to  be 
Kiog  Riehard  by  th«  Scottish  Ooverement ;  aay,  their 
Hfbnnaiioo  is  restricted  to  thb  only,  while  the  other 
iourcea  arc  Car  omto  ooiamuoicative,' 


The  deaignation  of  the  individual  to  whom  the  entries 
•efer*by  the  title  of  King  Richavd,  ooauneoces  In  I40S, 
and  is  continued  up  to  1417,  two  years  before  his 
alleged  death.  Now,  James  I,  of  Scotland  was  cap- 
tured by  the  English  in  1405 ;  and  upon  thta,  aceord- 
'*  ing  to  our  author's  conjecture,  **  The  Scots  having  lost 
their  king,  seem  to  have  resolved  upon  a  ridiculous  and 
absurd  reprisal,  by  affecting  to  show  that  they  also  had 
a  rival  monarch  in  custody."  The  first  entry,  in  1408, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  is  retrospective  -,  referring  to  charges 
which  had  been  incurred  some  time  before. 

<'Tbe  funds,"  proceeds  Mr  Riddell.  <<  assigned  both 
for  bis  sustensnce  and  confinement,  amounted  to  the 
mighty  sum  of  one  hundred  roerks.  In  the  year  1404, 
the  salary  of  James  Wedale,  a  macer  in  Elxchequer,  was 
ten  pounds,  and  at  the  same  time  the  gown  of  the  door- 
keeper there  cost  two  pounds.  These  facts  may  throw 
light  upon  the  amount  of  the  sum  expended  on  the 
stpposcd  Richard,  for  it  is  well  known  that  a  merk 
was  much  leu  than  a  pound  Scots,  the  value  of  the 
former  being  only  thirteen  shillings  and  four-pence  of 
our  (Scottish)  money.  •  •  •  Hence,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  Scots  attempted  the  decep- 
tion at  a  cheap  rate,  and  certainly  with  no  regard  to 
the  conceived  royalty  and  importance  of  their  prisoner. 
We  are  here  unavoidably  forced  to  contrast  bis  treat- 
ment with  that  of  James  I.,  a  real  monarch,  when  a 
captive  in  England.  The  differeoee  is  striking,  even 
aa  we  learn  from  Mr  Tytler,  who  says  that  James  I 
*■  was  provided  with  the  best  masters,  treated  with  uni- 
form kindneu,  and  waited  on  with  the  honours  due  to 
his  rank.'" 

Mr  Riddell  next  proceeds  to  trace  the  future  hiitory 
of  Warde,  by  the  original  notices  of  him  which  remain, 
with  the  view  of  showing  that  he  remained  in  Scotland 
till  his  death.    First,  we  find  Henry  IV.  on  4he  29th 
of  January  1409,  conveying  to  another  person  the 
eight  acres  of  land  in  Trumpington  which  had  belonged 
to  Warde,  on  the  ground  of  hii  forfeiture,  but  vrithout 
any  mention  of  his  death.    Then,  it  appears  by  the 
Rolls  of  Parliament,  that  during  the  investigations  into 
the  March  conspiracy,  in  1415,  '*  it  transpired  that  some 
persons  had  aecretly  cast  their  eyes  upon  *  TkamoM  of 
Tnmpimgtom,  an  idici,*  of  whom  they  were  to  avail 
themselvee  like  another  Maadelaio,  and  hrim^  frmm 
Stoiitmd  to  peraooify  Richard."    In  1415,  therefore, 
our  author  continues,  "  Ttiomas  of  Trumpington  is  ex- 
plicitly shewn  to  have  been  an  idioi,  capable  of  per- 
aonifying  Richard,   and  still   resident   m   Scotland, 
where,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Scottish  impostor, 
he  obviously  figures  m  1417,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequel.    Now,  in  addition  to  all  this,  when  we  have 
the  statement  of  the  Scottish  Winton,  a  cotemporary, 
upon  whom,  too,  Mr  Tytler  places  such  great  reliance, 
and  who  had  no  access  to  English  writers  or  authorities, 
that  the  SeoUUh  Riekard  wa»  anued,  while  he  also 
questions  his  royalty,  can  we,  under  these  circum- 
stances, entertain  a  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  latter 
with  Warde,  especially  when  there  is  not  a  tittle  of 
evidence,  or  even  plausible  surmise,  to  shake  of  relmt 
them?    It  is  humbly  conceded   that   the  point  is 
esUblished  to  denx>nstration,  and  in  a  way  not  only 
remarkable,  but  hardly  to  be  expected  in  a  matter  of 
antiquity.  *     *  It  may  be  only  here  added,  that  a 
«  Tractat  of  a  part  of  ye  Inglis  Cronikle,*  printed  at 
the  Auchinleeh  Press,  from  the  Aslowan  Manuscript, 
states  in  reference  to  the   supposed  Richard,   that 
he  **deit  a  begpar  and  out  ofkis  mynd,  and  was  erdit 
(buried)  in  tbe  Black  Freris  in  Strivlling.**     It  is 
curious  that  two  years  before  the  death  of  tbe  latter 
bis  pension  was  stopped,  the  Scots  being  at  last  tired 
of  tbe  imposture.** 

We  can  only  afiRird  room  for  the  following  ad- 
ditional oxtnet ' — 

«  During  the  whole  time  that  tbe  Scottish  Govern- 
ment detained  Warde,  or  the  pseudo- Richard,  it  is 
unquestionable  that  they  did  not  venture  to  make 
a  hostile  exhibition  of  hioa.  As  is  proved  by  tbe 
Scottish  Exchequer  Rolls,  he  was  kept  in  close  cus- 
tody, and  not  allowed  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  his 
imprisonment.  This  is  fully  explained  by  the .  cir- 
eumstanee  of  tbe  imposture  ;  if  brought  into  view, 
his  madness  and  ignorance,  if  not  appearanee  also, 
would  soon  have  unmasked  bim ;  and  hence  it  was 
impracticable  to  send  him  to  the  borders,  or  to 
enable  him  to  act  against  England.  *  *  What 
is  idso  remarkable,  his  seclusion  in  Scotland  was  not 
owing  to  any  wish  of  the  Regent  Albany  to  ooo^ 
ciliate  the  English,  or  in  consequence  of  an  inte- 
rested system  of  forbearance,  because  it  is  proved, 
independently  of  other  things,  by  a  letter  of  Henry  V. 
(in  « Ellis's  Original  Letters,*)  that  AttMmy,  in  1417, 
ImkI  ootispired  with  his  enemies  to  dispatch  the 
pseudo- Richard  to  England  with  hostile  mtenUons 
(theVords  are,  •'to  stir  what  he  may**).  The 
latter,  here,  ia  appropriately  styled  tlie  '  Mmmmti* 
(that  ia,  the  impostor,  or  pmipet,)  *•/  Smikmd* 
The  will,  therefore,  of  making  tbe  meat  of  the  phan^ 


torn,  was  not  wanting  to  A^baey,  but  merely  the 
power,,  and,  aceordingW,  however  he  might  thi«ateii» 
he  oould  not  act ;  and,  therefore,  while  he  M  his 
allies  with  such  vain  hopes  in  order  to  anoogr  tbe 
English,  tbe  enterprise,  as  it  ia  hardly  nrraaiaij  to 
ad<C  being  quite  impracticable,  proved  abortive.  *  * 
<*  The  conduct  of  the  Soots  towards  the  paeudo- 
Riehard,*  b  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  treatment 
of  James  I.  by  the  English,  of  whose  reality  tbeiw 
could  be  no  doubt.  They  had  no  scruple  in  exhibit- 
ing him  upon  all  occasions ;  they  not  only  reoQ^oiised 
bim  as  a  prince,  but  actually  treated  him  aa  ooe^ 
giving  him  the  seat  of  honour  beside  Catherine  the 
wife  of  Henry  V.  at  the  festival  of  her  coronation  ; 
nay,  they  even  carried  bim  into  France,  and  dla« 
played  him  in  front  of  tbe  English  and  French  ar- 
mies, that  bis  preaenoe  migfat  rwBatl  his  sofasfeeta  from 
the  French  ranks,  and  induce  them  to  aide  with  the 
English.  It  is  further  remarkable*  that  many  of  the 
Soou  resorted  to  James  during  bis  e^itivity,  that  ' 
they  might  behold  and  converse  with  their  law^ 
DDoearoh,  nor  does  it  appear  that  access  was  denied 
them.  ♦  •  •  But  so  far  from  this,  the  auppeaed 
Richard  is  carefully  withheld  from  English  inspae 
tion,  and  while,  after  all,  but  a  harmless  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  hb  detainers,  is  ever  veiled  In  that 
mystery  and  concealment,  which  are  the  sure  indiea- 
tions  of  imposture.  A  circumstance  mentioned  Inr 
Bower,  may  illustrate  tbe  policy  of  the  ScoU  in  this 
respect.  In  tbe  year  1405,  or  thereabouts,  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  then  the  enemy  of  Henry  IV., 
but  who  had  resolved  to  support  the  eauae  of 
Richard  II.,  if  alive,  having  fl^  to  Scotland,  de- 
aired,  naturally  enough,  to  converse  with  this  coun* 
(erfeit, — hU  no,  he  found  it  impotsibU,  for  tbe  latter 
vrould  not  see  bim — althou^  the  historian  add^ 
that  Albany  used  his  efiR>rts  to  promote  tbe  inter- 
view. Any  person,  vrith  but  little  penetration,  may 
discover  that  thb  was  a  mock  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  latter ;  for  if  be  had  been  sincere  on  the 
oceasion,  the  supposed  Richard,  whether  he  vrished 
it  or  not,  oould  easily  have  been  brought  into  vlear. 
But  Alfaeny  knew  well  that  the  exhibition  of  the 
stranger  and  idiot  to  one  tike  Northumberland,  who 
had  been  ^intimately  acquainted  with  the  real  Riehard^ 
would  have  unmasked  the  imposture^  and^Jj^^theraforr, 
it  may  be  inferred,  wisely  enough,  laboured  in 
secret  to  frustrate  the  object  of  the  n^leman. 

We  must  say  that  we  think  all  thb  b  abundantly 
conclusive.  But  Mr  Ridden  has,  in  the  course  of  bb 
able  dissertation,  adverted  abo  to  many  minor  points, 
which  we  have  not  space  to  notice.  Several  curious 
matters,  besides  the  main  subject  of  the  investtgatioo, 
arc  also  incidentally  illnstratcd. 

The  second  tract  b  entitled,  <  Observations  upon  the 
representation  of  the  Rosky  and  Lennox  Families,  and 
other  points  in  Mr  Napier's  Memoirs  of  Merchbton.' 
It  b  likewise  full  of  curious  matter,  though  its  leadii^ 
objects  and  conclusions  are  of  less  general  interest. 

Of  the  third  and  last  tract  also,  we  can  only  now 
give  the  title.  It  b  *  Upon  the  Law  of  L^timation 
per  Sabseqnens  Matrimonium,'  or  that  principle  qf 
the  Scottish  law  which,  on  the  marriage  of  the  parents, 
legitimizes  tbe  children  bom  to  them  at  any  previois 
time.  Mr  Riddeirs  investigation  of  the  history  of  thb 
principle,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  appears  to 
have  crept  into,  and  establbhed  itself  in,  the  law  of 
Scotland,  is  perhaps  at  once  the  most  novel  and  the 
roost  important  deduction  in  the  book.  At  the  present 
moment,  when  the  subject  of  the  Scottish  law  of  mar- 
riage, in  all  iu  parts,  is  about  to  be  brought  before  Par- 
Bament,  the  present  Essay  possesses  peculiar  interest. 


MILT6N«8    FOBTIOAX. 

J%e  PotHeal  Works  of  John  MUion,     Edited  by  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  Bart.     With  Imaginative  Illus- 
trations.   By  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  Esq.  R.  A.  Vol.  I. 
London.     Macrone. 
This  volume  contains  the  life  of  our  great  epic  poet, 
which  is  written  with  considerable  taste  and  feeling 
by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  and  which,  though  not  uni- 
formly fair,  cerUinly  does  infinitely  more  justice  to 
tbe  genius  and  moral  character  of  Milton  than  tbe 
Memoir  of    Dr  Johnson    that  still    precedes    the 
*  Paradise  Lost,*  and  the  other  poems,  in  nearly  all 
our  cheap  and  popular  editions. 

John8on*s  political  feelings  and  high-church  predi- 
lections, which  he  nursed  until  tbey  became  absolute 
passions,  the  whole  turn  of  hb  mind,  and  all  hb 
babiu  of  life,  peculbrly  unfitted  him  to  be  the  biogra- 
pher of  the  republican  and  puritan  John  Miltoni 
and  to  thb  must  be  added,  that  Johnson  htfi  no  taste 
whatsoever  for  the  high  aod  Jmaginativt  order  of 
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Sr»  «od  vMAd  hKf  bnn  laettiied  to  <lfiflpu«|[^ 
iter  of  imtdn  «ten  without  the  bias  of  party  and 
polemics.  , 

. .  Og  his  side  the  prcteat  biograpber  has  also  taslee 
and  aspirations  wholly  at  ▼arianoe  with  those  of  the 
ibreign  seueUfy  of  th^Commonwealth  and  friend  of 
C^mwelL '  &  Egerton  Brydges  is  enamoured  of 
the  pomp  and  power  of  royalty,  the  reeoUections  of 
^Hidality,  the  honowrs  of  ancient  deseent,  the  dte» 
tlaetieos  of  names  and  ranks,  and  he  lores  the  title 
of  **  My  Lord,**  with  a  passion  amounting  almost  to 
iDsaxiity.  But  Sir  Egerton,  unlike  Johnson,  appre- 
«iatea  and  most  enthusiastieally  admires  Mihoa^ 
pWCry,  and,  though  he  hates  his  polities,  he  eharl- 
<ably  makes  allowances^  acquits  him  of  all  base  mo- 
tires,  and  only  in  one  instance  admits  that  MUton'k 
caodwel  ieto  be  fbr  eifcr  condemned  or  deplored. 
Hit  animus  of  tiie  work  is  indeed  all  charity  and 
affi^on  towards  the  blind  bard,  but  if  Milton  could 
Me  from  the  dead  he  would  frown  indignantly  at  the 
jBtusss  put  In  by  the  biographer  for  the  very  writings 
and  doings  in  which  he  most  gloried,  and  he] would 
protest  with  a  <«  trumpet-blast "  against  the  attempt 
ta  eiooerate  him  at  the  expense  of  his  party  and  the 
moval  ehaiwler  of  the  people  of  England^  . 

-  ft  is  precisely  in  these  uncalled-for  excuses  and 
ahifUngs  of  responsibility  and  blame— 4n  the  mawkish 
regrets  that  Milton  should  ever  have  taken  part  in 
piftblie  affiiirsy  or  eompoeed  thoee  disputatious  prose 
works  which.  In  theb  day,  produced  mere  effect  than 
fleets  and  armies,  that  the^  objectionable  part  of  this 
aiemohr  by  Sir  Egoton  Brydges  chiefly  lies,  ssmI 
k  really  destroys  one's  equanimity  to  hear  him  labour 
mod  plead  for  the  author  of  *  Defensio  pro  Populo 
Anglicane>'  as  though  be  were  pleading  for  one 
who  If  at  the  sssne  time  bis  pet,  and  a  erimhud. 

Ib  spHe  of  these  oljeetions,  we  hare  been  greatly 
pleased  with  parts  of  the  book.  Sir  Egerton  thus 
states  his  motives  for  wdting  it— 

'  **  I  am  conscious  what  talents  for  above  mine  it 
lequires  to  treat  adequately  the  tul]|iect  I  have  here 
undertaken;  but  others,  as  weak  as  I  am,  have 
already  entered  on  the  task  with  less  respectfulness 
and  less  love,  and  I  am  willing  to  attempt  to  wipe 
away  some  of  the  stains  they  have  left.  For  JIfty 
ytan  I  have  had  an  unquenchable  desbe  to  refute 
Johnson's  perverte  criiicUms  ami  mtdigntuU  obloquim, 
I  know  not  by  what  spell  his  authority  over  the  pub- 
lic is  still  great." 

-  We  think  he  has  been  completely  successful  in  his 
reftitation  of  the  criticism,  and,  (as  far  as  Milton*s 
private  lifo  is  concerned,)  of  the  malignant  obloquies. 
Sir  Egerton*^  running  eommentary  on  the  different 
poems  is  exceedingly  animated  and  agreeable;  his 
sympathy  with  Milton's  muse,  the  chaste  and  holy 
Urania,  Is  warm  and  almost  complete ;  and  he  gene- 
xally  speaks  as  a  man  thoroughly  in  earnest,  whose 
heart* s  core  glows  with  his  subject  and  pours  out  the 
loving  admiration  he  gives  voice  to.  Admitting 
generally  the  justice  of  his  criticism,  we  cannot,  how- 
•ver^  help  thinking  that  he  estimates  too  lowly 
those  exquisite  compositbns,  <L' Allegro*  and  'II 
Pensieroso.* 

The  materials  for  Milton's  private  life  are  not  very 
numerous,  and  though  our  biographer  has  put 
together  such  as  exist  in  an  agreeable  manner,  he  has 
not  added  to  them.  By  for  the  most  interesting  of 
these  materials  are  derived  from  Milton's  own  works 
«*from  the  very  prose  works  which  Sir  Egerton 
repeatedly  deplores  he  should  ever  hare  written. 
As  this  cheap  and  degant  edition  is  calculated  to 
have  a  large  circulation  among  the  people,  vre  are, 
however,  of  opinion  that  by  giving  these  passages, 
which  in  the  original  are  mostly  in  Latin,  in  good 
plain  idiomatic  English^  our  biographer  has  done 
good  service  to  the  pubBe  and  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
for  Maton  hardly  ever  speaks  of  himself  of  his  suf- 
forlngs  and  his  misfortunes,  except  in  connection 
with  that  great  cause,  or  with  the  sul^ject  of  eduea- 
tioD»  which  ha  ever  eonsidared  as  the  only  sure  basis 
of  a  rational  and  lasting  freedom. 

*  ^  Most  of  our  Readers  wiQ  remember,  that  when 
Milton  wrote  *  YaiuSht  Loat,'  *  Paradise  Regained,' 
aaA'aanaaaAgooIsua,'  (the  thi«e  gieaiast  of  his 
works)  he  was  8lOBa>bliiid^  bat  many  may  not  be 

'  «wn«  bow  lie  IfMhii  fight,  or  know  of  the  existence 


of  a  spleddid  passage  we  are  about  to  quote,  and 
which  is  given  in  Sir  Egerton  Brydges'  volume. 

Milton's  eycs^  which,  as  be  tells  us  himself  **  were 
natoxally  weak,"  were  sadly  iijnred  by  night-reading 
acnd  the  Intensity  of  his  study  from  his  childhood 
\ipwaM.  In  the  scrupulous  unflinching  performance 
of  the  most  laborious  duties  of  his  office  as  Latin 
Secretary  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  his  incessant 
efforts  to  defond  with  the  pen  the  cause  he  had  em- 
braced, he  completely  lost  the  sight  of  one  of  his 
eyes  in  the  year  1651.  Nor  even  then,  though  fully 
aware  of  his  impending  fote^  would  he  in  any  way 
relax  his  exertions,  nor  would  he  lay  down  the  pen 
which  he  conscientiously  bdieved  he  used  for  the 
best  interests  of  his  country  and  mankind,  until  for 
him  it  was  «<  total  eclipse  all  night"— untQ  (in  1652) 
he  had  lost  the  sight  of  both  hb  eyes,  and,  as  he  says 
in  a  pathetio  sonnet,  **  lost  them  overplied  in  liberty's 
defence." 

The  melancholy  news  of  bis  blindness  had  no  aoener 
gone  abroad  thsn  Du  Moulin,  an  aatbor  retained  by 
that  religious  and  virtuous  prince,  Charles  II,  an- 
nounoed  to  the  world  that  the  poet's  calamity  was  a 
visitation  or  judgment  of  the  Almighty*  To  this  sarsge 
and  blasphemeus  asiamption,  Milton  replied-;- 

'*I  wish  that  1  could  with  equal  facility  refute  what 
this  barbarous  opponent  has  said  of  my  blindness ;  but 
I  cannot  do  it,  and  I  musf^ubmit  to  the  affltdion.  H 
unoiio  wrttdiMdio  bt  bUnd,  m$UiM  not  to  be  capable  of 
enduring  blindness.  Bat  why  should  I  not  endure  a 
misfortune,  which  it  behoves  everyone  to  endure  if  it 
should  happen,  which  may,  in  the  common  course  of 
things^  happen  to  any  man,  and  which  hss  been  known 
to  have  happened  to  the  most  distinguished  and  virtu- 
ous persons  in  history  ?  What  is  reported  of  the  Au<- 
gur  Tiresias  is  well  known,  of  whom  ApoHoaius  sung 
thus  in  his '  Argonautics  :'— 

*  To  men  he  dared  the  will  divine  disdoie. 
Nor  feared  what  Jove  might  in  his  wrath  impose. 
The  Gods  assigned  him  age  without  decsy. 
But  snatch'd  Ihe  blessing  of  his  sight  away.' 

"  But  God  himself  is  troth ;  in  propagating  which,  as 
men  display  a  greater  integriW  and  zeal,  they  approach 
nearer  to  the  similitude  of  God,  and  possess  a  greater 
portion  of  his  love.  We  cannot  suppose  the  Deity  en- 
vious of  truth,  or  uDwilling  that  it  should  be  freely 
communicated  to  mankind :  the  less  of  sight,  there- 
fore, which  this  inspired  sage,  who  was  so  eager  in 
prorootiog  knowledge  among  men,  sustaioed,canoet  be 
considers  as  a  judicial  punishment :  and  did  not  our 
Saviour  himself  declare,  that  that  poor  man  virhom  he 
bad  restored  to  sight  had  not  been  born  blind  either  on 
account  of  his  own  sins^  or  those  of  hie  prt^enitors  ? 

*'  And  with  respect  to  myself,  though  I  have  ac- 
curately examined  my  conduct,  and  scrutinized  my 
soul,  I  call  thee,  O  Goid,  the  searcher  of  hearts,  to  wit- 
ness that  I  am  not  conscious,  either  in  the  more  early 
or  in.the  later  periods  of  my  life,  of  having  committed 
any  enormity  which  might  deservedly  have  marked  me 
out  as  a  fit  object  for  such  a  calamitous  visiution;  but 
since  my  enemies  boast  that  this  affliction  is  only  a  re- 
tribution for  the  transgressions  of  my  pen,  I  again  in- 
voke the  Almighty  to  witness  that  I  never  at  any  time 
wrote  anything  which  I  did  not  think  agceeabie  to 
truth,  to  justice,  and  to  piety.  This  was  my  persuasion, 
thep,  and  I  feel  the  same  persuasion  now.  Thus, 
therefore,  when  I  was  publicly  solicited  to  write  a  reply 
to  the  defence  of  the  royal  cause,  when  I  bad  to  con- 
tend with  the  pressure  of  sickness,  and  with  the  appre- 
hension of  soon  losiog  the  sight  of  my  remainiog  eye, 
and  when  my  medical  attendsnts  cleariy  announced, 
that  if  I  did  engage  in  this  work  it  would  be  irrepa- 
rably lost,  their  premonitions  caused  ne.hesitation,  and 
inspired  no  dismay :  I  would  not  have  listened  U>  the 
voice  even  of  Esculapius  himself  from  the  shrine  of 
Epidauris,  in  preference  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
heavenly  monitor  within  my  breast.  My  resolution 
was  unshaken,  though  the  alternative  was  either  the 
loss  of  my  sight,  or  the  desertion  of  my  duty;  and  I 
called  to  mind  those  two  destinies  which  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  announced  to  the  son  of  Thetis. 

'*  I  considered  that  many  had  purchased  a  less  good 
by  a  greater  evil,  the  meed  of  glory  by  the  loss  of  lifo ; 
but  that  I  might  procure  great  good  by  Uttle  soflering ; 
that,  though  I  were  blind,  I  might  still  discharge  the 
most  honourable  duties,  the  performance  of  which,  as 
it  is  something  more  durable  than  glory,  ought  to  be 
an  object  of  superior  admiration  and  esteem  i  I  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  make  the  short  interval  of  sight 
which  was  left  me  to  enjoy  as  beneficial  aa  possible  to 
the  public  interest. 

"  But,  if  the  choice  were  neeesMry,  I  would.  Sir, 
prefer  my  blindness  to  yours ;  vouia  ia  a  deud  spread 
over  the  mind,  which  aarkeas  both  the  light  of  rcaaen 
and  ol  cieaarieace ;  mine  kaspa  fsam  the  view  only  the 
It  while  it  1( 


coloured  aaifiaces  of  thing*,  while  it  leavta  ma  at  liberty 
to  ooatem|data  the  beauty  and  atabililj  Of  ficloe  and 
of  truth.    How  many  things  are  there  betidesy  which 


I  would  not  willingly  see;  how  many  which  I  must 
see  against  my  will;  and  how  few  which  I  feel 
aay  anxiety  to  see!  There  is,  the  Apostie  has  r*K 
nariLcd,  a  way  to  strength  through  weakness.  Let  me 
then  be  the  most  feeble  creature  alive,  as  long  aa  that 
feebleness  serves  to  invi^rate  the  energies  of  my 
rational  and  immortal  spint ;  as  long  as  in  that  obscu- 
rity, in  which  1  am  envekiped,  the  light  of  the  Divine 
presence  more  elearly  shiaesl  And,  indeed,  in  my 
blindness,  I  enjoy  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the 
favour  of  the  Deity ;  who  regards  roe  with  more  ten- 
derneu  and  compassion  in  proportion  as  I  am  able  to 
behold  nothmg  but  himself.  Alas !  for  him  who  in* 
suits  me,  who  maligns  and  meriu  public  exeevatiea  I 
For  the  Divine  law  not  only  shields  me  from  injury* 
but  almost  renders  me  too  sacred  to  attack  ;  not  indeed 
so  much  from  the  privation  of  my  sight,  as  from  tAe 
overshadowing  of  those  heaoenlg  vfings,  whioh  seem  to 
have  occasioned  this  obsewritg.  To  this  I  ascribe  the 
more  tender  assiduities  of  my  friends,  their  soothing 
attentioosf  their  kind  visiu,  their  referential  observ- 
ances.**—i)f/eiim  Seemuia  pro  Popido  AngUeamo  ;  or 
Second  Defence  for  the  Eng&sh  People. 


U0V7  TO  0B8BSVB. 

Mototo  Observo^Oeologg.  By  H.  T.  De  la*  Bechiw 
F.  B.  &,  Hon.  Sec  O.  a,  Memb.  Oeo.  Soa  of 
France;  Corr.  Memb.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila- 
delphia, &c  Post  8vo.  Pp.  312.  Knight. 
London.  1835. 
This  is  not  a  treatise  on  geology :  but  it  Is  a  book 
which  professes  to  teach  persons  but  slightly  ao- 
quainted  with  that  seienee  **  how  to  observe  **  &et8 
of  Importance,  which  might  otherwise  pass  un* 
notioed.  The  very  prominent  place  whieh  geology 
has,  within  a  rsoent  period,  assumed,  and  the  In- 
creased attention  which  It  is  receiving,  have  rendered 
such  a  work  as  this  a  very  great  desideratum  to  a 
large  number  of  persons,  especially  to  students  and 
trsv^em.  In  all  sciences  based  on  observation, 
and  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  whether  called 
a  sdenoe  or  not,  nothing  is  acquired  by  a  beginner 
with  more  slowness  and  difficulty  than  the  power 
of  distinguishing  the  &ets  that  are  not,  from  thooe 
that  are,  really  worthy  of  attention,  and  what  are 
the  really  essential  circumstances  in  each  fact. 

It  has  generally  been  thought  that  this  faculty  or 
power  could  not  be  preceded  by,  but  must  result 
from  great  acquirements  and  much  experience  in 
any  particular  branch  of  knowledge.  That  it  must 
thus  be  acquired  in  its  perfecUon,  there  can  be  no 
dispute ;  but  were  it  possible  that  some  portion  of 
It  might  be  communicated  to  those  who  are  yet 
young  in  science,  not  only  would  their  course  be 
smoothed  and  their  labour  much  diminished,  but 
many  more  persons  than  can  now  be  so  usefully  em- 
ployed, would  be  placed  in  a  condition  for  observing 
facts  which  have  not  come  under  the  notice  of  expe- 
rienced observers,  and  which  might  yet  asaterially 
conduce  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Mr  De 
la  Beche  has,  in  the  work  before  us,  demonstrated 
the  practicability  of  this  in  the  instance  of  geology; 
and  in  the  continuation  of  the  series,  of  which  the 
presept  is  the  first  volume,  the  process  is  to  be'ex- 
tended  to  other  branches  of  knowledge.  We  have 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  good  likely  to 
result  from  this  attempt;  the  effect  of  which  must 
be  to  multiply  a  thousand  fold  the  hands  dispersed 
abroad  throughout  the  world,  gathering,  in  unex- 
plored plaoes,  the  facts  which  are  necessary  to 
the  nourishment  and  growth  of  knowledge. 

Such  instruction  as  Is  thus  afforded  must  be  of 
particular  value  to  travellers,  or  rather  to  the  world 
through  them.  It  seldom  happens,  that  those  who 
have  opportunities  of  exploring  distant  regions 
and  aeeumukting  unregistered  fiwts,  are  those  best 
qualified  to  turn  such  advantages  to  account.  There- 
fore, to  teach  persons  to  vdiom,  in  the  circumstances 
of  lifi^  such  opportunhaes  ara  afforded,  «bow  t* 
observe,**  Is  to  confer  a  great  boon,  not  lasa  on 
science  than  on  the  travdler  hunsali  How  mi 
seienee^  we  have  already  seen;  and  how  oft  tite 
travdler  Is  easily  shown*  We  speak  from  aooM  OK- 
perience,  when  we  say,  in  this  matter  of  gaology^  iir 
instance^  that  nothing  can  be  OMMuaimoyiagtoone 
who  haa  oeaaaion  to  taawel  im  fa^um»  not  oAn 
visited  by  aoy^  tad  never  by  maa  of  scianoe^  tban  to 
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ieel  hit  own  inability  to  obwnre  and  register  £iets 
which  would  be  no  lest  creditable  to  himself  than 
useful  to  science.  There  is  also  much  naortification 
and  some  shame  attending  the  oonseiousness,  that  one 
is  unable  to  make  any  use  of  opportunities  which 
a  man  of  science  would  prize  beyond  expression. 
Hitherto*  travellers  hmre  been  able  to  escape  pretty 
well,  in  consideration  of  the  long  previous  study  of 
the  science  which,  it  was  supposed,  could  alone  qua- 
lify them  to  contribute  to  iu  advancement ;  but 
now  that  they  are  Uught  **  how  to  observe,**  without 
any  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  science  being 
necessary,  we  really  do  not  know  what  excuse  will 
remain  for  them. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  plenty  of  wood-cuts 
and  diagrams,  a  specimen  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
text  of  the  work,  we  give  the  Reader  in  the  following 
extract  :— 

ABRJkSIOW   or   COASTS   BT   WAVES. 

'<We  may  here  notice  this  power,  which  is  the 
greatest  land-abrading  force  with  which  we  are  .ac- 
quainted, particularly  when  its  effects  are  collectively 
considered. 

**  Properly  to  estimate  the  effects  of  this  power, 
•  the  observer  should  be  present  on  some  exposed  coast, 
such  as  that  of  the  western  part  of  Ireland,  the 
'liand*s  End,  Cornwall,  or  among  the  Western  Islands 


of  Scotland,  during  a  heavy  gale  from  the  westward^ 
and  mark  the  crash  ot  a  heavy  Atlantic  billow  when 
it  strikes  the  coast.  The  blow  is  sometimes  so  heavy 
that  the  rock  will  seem  to  tremble  beneath  his  feet. 
He  will  generally  find  in  such  satuadons*  that  though 
the  rocks  are  scooped  and  cavemed  into  a  thousand 
fantastic  shapes,  they  are  still  hard  rocks,  for  no 
others  could  continue  to  resist  long  the  almost  inces- 
sant action  of  such  an  abrading  force.  Having  wit* 
nessed  such  a  scene,  he  will  be  better  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  effects,  even  though  the  waves  be  inferior  in 
sise,  upon  the  softer  rocks  of  other  coasts.  •     •     • 

"  An  observer  will  scarcely  have  long  directed  his 
attention  to  the  abrading  power  of  waves  breaking 
on  coasts,  before  he  will  discover  many  circumstances 
which  niodify  the  effects  that  would  be  otherwise 
produced.  He  will  see  that  the  abrasion  of  coasts  is 
often  greatly  assisted  by  land*springs,  as  they  are 
termed,  that,  as  it  were,  shove  the  cliflf  into  the 
power  of  the  breakers  by  moistening  a  body  of  rock, 
which  thus  loses  its  cohesive  powers,  and  is  launched 
in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  or  seaward. 
Other  encroachments  are  made  by  the  fall  of  masses 
of  cliff*,  undermined  by  the  waves,  the  cohesive  power 
of  the  rock  not  being  equal  to  its  weight,  or  the 
action  of  gravity  downwards.  If,  as  in  the  annexed 
sketch,  a  rock  be  even  sufficiently  cohesive  in  the 
mass,  to  admit  of  the  considerable  excavation  there 
represented  without  falling,  a  time  must  come,  if  the 
breakers  continue  to  work  in  the  same  direction, 
when  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  mass  would 
be  such  that  it  must  fall. 


'*  When,  however,  a  great  mass  of  cliff*  does  fall, 
in  the  manner  noticed  above,  the  observer  should 
■direct  his  attention  to  its  conservative  influence.     To 


appreciate  this,  he  will  consider  the  hardness  of  the 
rock,  the  position  in  which  it  has  fallen,  and  its  new 
power  of  breaking  the  waves  further  from  the  coast. 


,^^\  **  If  the  mass  of  fallen  rock  be  stratified,  much  will 
depend  upon  the  face  presented  to  the  breakers ;  for 
if  it  fall  so  that  the  plane  of  the  beds  remains  sloping 
seaward,  as  in  the  above  figure,  it  will  act  as  a  well- 


contrived  wall  erected  to  defend  the  cliff*:  but  if  the 
beds  should  be  exposed  vertically  after  the  fall,  as  in 
the  subjoined  figure. 


the  future  destruction  of  the  cliff  will  bo  far  more 
rapid,  and  its  conservative  influence  consequently 
less."— Pp.  52^56. 

There  is  more  on  the  'subject  to  which  the  above 
txtraot  relates,  but  we  reserve  our  space  for  another 
axtract  from  the  concluding  part  of  the  volume,  which 
ttt9U  of  the  api^cation  of  geology  to  the  useful  pur- 
'  poMs  of  life.  The  following  is  part  of  what  is  said 
under  the  head  of  ihitWa^  ;— 

«•  The  observer  desirous  of  selecting  a  stone'to  be 
ctposed  to  atmospheric  infUiences,  would  do  well  to 


the  ehamt,  as  they  are  provioelally  temed,  ot  GofB« 
wall,  seem  to  be  particularly  durable  when  cxpoied 
to  atmospheric  influences ;  for  some  of  the  old  and 
external  carved  stone  work  of  the  churches  eonstnietcd 
with  this  material  in  that  part  of  England  ia  as  per* 
iecl  as  when  first  put  up. 

**  Rocks  which  readily  absorb  moisture^  luoh  as 
man^  of  those  which  are  termed  freestones,  are  ck- 
ceedmgly  bad  for  the  external  portions  of  exposed 
public  buildings;  since,  in  eoundes  where  frosts 
occur,  the  freexing  of  the  water  in  the  wet  luffiwe 
continually  peels  off  the  latter,  and  eventually  deitrojt 
the  ornamental  work  carved  upon  it.  It  should  be 
recollected  that  freestones,  so  termed  because  they  are 
easily  worked,  are  often  valued  because  they  may  be 
cut  readily  when  first  taken  from  the  quarry,  and  sub* 
sequently  become  harder  when  exposed  to  the  atmo* 
sphere ;  and  that  this  quality  arises  from  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  water  contained  in  the  stone  when  form* 
ing  part  of  the  natural  rock.  Now,  some  of  these 
freestones  again  readily  absorb  moisture,  while  others 
do  not,  and  an  observer  should  ascertain  this  fact  by 
experiment  before  any  given  freestone  is  selected. 

«  Some  freestones  are  formed  of  particles  of  sand 
cemented  together  by  different  substances,  the  cement- 
ing matter  iMing  sometimes  siliceous,  at  others  calou 
reous,  and  at  others  again  formed  of  oxide  of  iron. 
In  the  first  case,  the  freestone  would  not  suffer  from 
the  chemical  actiou  of  atmospheric  influences  upon  it ; 
while,  in  the  second,  rain  water  containing  carbonic 
acid  would  tend  to  dissolve  the  calcareous  matter, 
and  deprive  the  sand  of  its  cement ;  and,  in  the  third* 
the  action  of  atmospheric  influences  would  tend  to 
render  the  material  unsightly  by  staining  it  with  iron 
rust. 

**  The  little  attention  that  has  been  paid,  in'tfae 
erecflon  of  national  monuments  in  this  country,  to 
the  durabilit}^  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  con- 
structed, is  well  known.  There  is  no  want  of  good 
materials  if  they  would  be  sought  out ;  and  it  often 
occurs  to  the  geologist  to  find  them.  A  more  beau- 
tiful stone  for  public  works  can  no  where  be  obtained 
than  from  a  mass  of  whits  granite  near  Okehampton, 
in  Devonshire.  Judging  from  the  weathered  cha- 
racter of  this  rock,  it  must  be  extremely  durable.  It 
is  composed  of  white  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  and 
looks  as  white  as  statuary  marble.  Hitherto,  we  be- 
lieve, this  beautiful  material  has  only  been  formed 
into  one  or  two  chinmey-pieces.**— Pp.  308— dll.   ;, 


study  the  mode  in  which  it  is  weathered  in  the  local- 
ity whence  it  is  obtained.  He  may  there  learn  which 
part,  if  it  be  a  compound  rock,  is  liable  to  give  way 
before  such  influences,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
it  does  so.  Granite,  eencrally,  is  considered- a  proper 
material  for  national  monuments.  Some  granites, 
however,  though  they  may  be  hard  and  difficult  to 
utork  when  first  taken  from  a  quarry,  are  among  the 
worst  building  materials,  in  consequence  of  the  faci- 
lity with  which  the  felspar  in  them  decompoees  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  a  wet  atmosphere,  in  a  cli- 
mate which  may  be  warm  during  part  of  the  year, 
and  cold  during  the  other.  Rocks  which  contain 
oompaot  felspar  are  often  very  durable.     Some  of 


TO  CORRESPONDEXTS. 

From  among  various  expressions  of  regret  which  we 
have  received  from  the  old  readers  of  the  Printing 
MAcniNK,  at  the  discootiDuaoce  of  that  Journal  as  a 
separate  publication,  we  have  to  notice  a  letter  signed 
CABTHvsiANVs,.for  thc  kiod  terms  of  which  we  beg  to 
return  the  writer  our  thanks.  As  for  the  points  which 
he  sujiigests,  we  had  not  failed  to  give  them  our  best 
consideration  while  arranging  our  new  plan;  but  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  (on  the  representation  of  those 
roost  conversant  with  such  matters),  that  the  com- 
plexity of  separate  pagings  for  the  two  works  would  be 
likely  to  be  felt  rather  as  an  annoyance  than  an  ac- 
commodation by  the  great  majority  of  readers.  It  is  a 
plan  which  has  been  repeatedly 'tried,  but  has  never, 
as  we  understand,  given  satisUctioo,  or  succeeded. 
Let  us  add,  that,  while,  for  convenience  sake,  the  two 
departmenU  of  the  Journal  will  be  kept  under 
separate  saperintendence,  our  object  is,  that  they 
should  nevertheless  be  really  united  and  incor- 
porated—that they  should  form  one,  not  two 
works.  We  apprehend  (besides  all  other  consi- 
derations) that  we  this  take  a  ground  on  which 
we  stand  still  more  distinctly  alone  among  the  publi- 
cations of  our  class  than  eten  the  London  Journal 
has  hitherto  done,  and  that  we  attain  a  comprehensive- 
ness beyond  that  of  any  other  such  pnblicatioD.  We 
look  to  this  entire  and  cordial  partnership  far  mnch  of 
our  expected  success.  Then,  as  for  commencing  a  nesr 
volume,  in  other  words  an  entirely  new  work,  with  our 
present  number,  although  of  course  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of  the  purchasers  of  the 
Printing  Machinb,  we  felt  that  it  would  have  been 
unfair  to  the  much  more  numerous  purchasers  of  the 
London  Journal  to  break  the  work,  at  so  early  a 
period  of  its  existence,  into  two  series.  As  the  work» 
although  extended  and  additionally  diversified  in  its 
contents,  still  retains  the  form  of  the  London  JouaNAL^ 
and  not  that  of  the  Printing  Machinx,  it  was  thought 
proper  that  it  should  be  in  all  other  respects  identified 
with  the  former.  After  aU>  the  old  readers  of  the 
Printino  Maominx  who  shall  continue  to  take  in  the 
work  in  its  present  shape,  arc  only  in  the  same  circnm- 
stances  with  all  new  subscribers  to  any  work  which 
has  been  for  some  time  going  on — although  we  confess 
we  wish  we  could  have  relieved  them  entirely  even  from 
any  inoontea\ence  or  disadvantage  incidental  to  that 
position. 
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T%  AMllT  TM«  INfiVIRING,  AKIMATX  mm  mveOLDTO,  AN» 
•TMPATHIM   WITM   ALU 


««TBB   BVTOHBS/' 

BUTCHUS  Ays  JUUXS.--BDTLKE*8  DITENCTr  OP  THE 
ZNOU8H  BEAMA,  &e. 

It  was  obaerved  tbe  other  day  in  the  Lohdox  Jour- 
nal, that  «  butchers  are  wisely  forbidden  to  be  upon 
juries  5  not  because  they  Kte  not  as  good  as  other  men 
by  nature,  and  often  as  truly  kind ;  but  because  the 
haWt  of  taking  away  the  lires  of  sheep  and  oxen  in- 
ur^  them  to  the  sight  of  blood»  and  Tiolenoe,  and 
mental  pangs." 

The  'Times,*  in  noticing  this  passage,  has  cor- 
rected our  error.  There  neither  is,  nor  erer  was,  it 
seems,  a  law  forbidding  butchers  to  be  upon  juries; 
though  the  reverse  opinion  has  so  prcTailed  among 
all  classes,  that  Locke  takes  it  for  granted  in  his 
« Treatise  on  Education,*  and  our  own  authority  was 
tbe  author  of  « Hudibras,*  a  man  of.  rery  exact  and 
uniTcrsal  knowledge.  The  passage  that  was  in  our 
mind  is  in  his  « Posthumous  Works,'  and  is  worth 
quoting  on  other  accounts.  He  is  speaking  of  those 
pedantic  and  would-be  classical  critics  who  judge 
the  poets  of  one  nation  entirely  by  those  of  another. 
Butler's  resistance  of  their  pretensions  is  the  more 
honourable  to  him,  inasmuch  as  the  prejudices  of  hb 
own  education,  and  even  the  propensity  of  his  genius, 
lay  on  the  learned  and  anti-impulsive  side.  But  his 
judgment  was  thorough-going  and  candid— The  style 
is  of  the  off-hand  careless  order,  after  the  ftshion  of 
he  old  satires  and  epbtles,  though  not  so  rough :— . 

**  An  EngUsh  poet  should  be  tried'by  his  peers, 
And  not  by  pedants  and  philasophers, 
Incompetent  to  judge  poetic  ftii7, 

•  jithuiehertaref&rUdtobeofaJury,    '•     T] 

•  Besides  the  most  intolerable  wrong 

To  try  their  masters  in  a  foreign  tongue,    < 

By  foreign  jurymen  like  Sophocles, 

Or  taJu  •  falser  than  Euripides, 

When  not  an  English  natire  dares  appear 

To  be  a  witness  for  the  prisoner, 

When  all  tbe  laws  they  use  to  arraign  and  try 
The  innocent  and  wrong'd  delinquent  by. 
Were  made  by  a  foreign  lawyer  and  his  pupils, 
To  put  an  end  to  all  poetic  scruples ; 

'  And  by  the  adriee  of  virtuosi  Tuscans, 
Determin'd  all  the  doubu  of  socks  and  buskins,^ 
Gave  judgment  on  all  past  Mnd/kiunph^s, 
As  is  apparent  by  Speroni's  case,f 
Which  Lope  Vega  first  began  to  steal. 
And  after  him  the  Freath  JUoui  Comeillc; 

.  And  since,  our  English  plagianes  nun 
And  steal  their  for-fotch*d  criticisms  from  him, 

•  And  by  an  action,  folsely  laid,  of  frmwr,; 
The  lumber  for  their  proper  goods  recover, 

•Tales  (Lathi)  perwms  choMn  te  supply  the  place  of 
nen Jmpannelled  npon  a  jnry  or  inqnest,  and  not  appeal^ 
ing  when  caned.  [We  copy  thia  from  a  rery  hmT Jl^nd 
pragmt  vohnne,  G^led  the  *  Treaaury  of  Kn^ledfe/  fuU 
of  such  heapa  of  iafiinnation  aa  are  looked  ftr  in  Uata  and 
'•S*^"?^^,?"*  «f«*OTi»»  «»•  ▼wry  aargina  with  pro- 
^'**-  ^*!L?  ^"'  f^»  ^^^^  to  thia  hit  emfiow  of 
oai^ta.  hot  not,  we  ^Ink,  with  Ua  uaual  good^SSaiS 
gmtitade.  aa  a  lover  of  booka.  Theae  prov^Mal  aayinca. 
which  are  the  inoatgniveraal  thtega  in Se  worM,  apipSir 

te  reneah  one  auMmg  the  techaiealltiea  of  knowledfe!] 

♦  apevoni,  a  edebrated  critic  in  hia  day,  and  great 
ldagaer,aiBongoaier8,ofTaMO.  "  •^ 

-.iiSf^^'^'^^J^L'^  irreverent  epithet  meat  have 
itarded minyof  Batier'a readers  and  brSttwr-lovShT of 
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Enough  to  furnish  all  tbe  lewd  iropeachera 

Of  witty  Beaumont's  poetry  and  Fletcher's, 

Who  for  a  few  mUprinont  oftrit. 

Are  charg'd  by  those  who  ten  times  worse  commit. 

And  for  misjudging  some  unhappy  scenes. 

Are  censured  for  it  with  mart  utdueky  senu : 

(How  happily  said  f) 

When  all  their  worst  miscarriages  delight 

And  please  more  than  tbe  best  that  pedants  write." 

Having  been  guilty  of  this  involuntary  scandal 
against  the  butchers,   we  would  fain  make  them 
amends  by  saying  nothing  but  good  of  them  and 
their  trade ;  and  truly  if  we  find  the  latter  part  of 
the  proposition  a  little  difiicult,  they  themselves  are 
for  the  most  part  a  jovial,  good-humoured  race,  and 
can  afford  the  trade  to  be  handled  as  sharply  as  their 
beef  on  the  block.     There  is  cut  and  come  again  in 
them.  Tour  butoher  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  good 
livmg.     The  beef  mingles  kindly  with  his  animal 
nature.     He  grows  fat  with  the  best  of  it,  perhaps 
with  inhaling  iu  very  essence;  and  has  no  time  to 
grow  spare,  theoretical,  and  hypochondriacal,  like' 
those  whose  more  thinking  stomachs  drive  them 
upon  tbe  apparently  more  innocent  but  leas  easy  and 
analogous  intercommunications  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables.    For  our  parts,  like  all  persons  who  think  at 
all, — nay,  like  the  butcher  himself  when  he  catches 
himself  in  a  strange  fit  of  meditation,  after  some 
doctor  perhaps  has  *<  kept  him  low,"  we  confess  to  an 
abstract  dislike  of  eating  the  sheep  and  lamb  that  we 
see  in  the  meadow ;  albeit  our  concrete  r^ard  for 
mutton  is  considerable^  particuku-ly  Welsh  mutton. 
But  Nature  has  a  beautiful  way  of  reconciling  all  ne- 
oessities  that  are  unmaUgnant ;  and  as  butchers  at 
present  must  exist,  and  sheep  and  hunbs  would  not 
exist  at  all  in  civilised  countries,  and  crop  the'sweet 
grass  so  long,  but  for  the  brief  pang  at  the  end  of  it, 
he  is  as  comfortable  a  feUow  as  can  be,— one  of  the 
liveliest  ministers  of  her  mortal  nece8sities,.^of  the 
deaths  by  which  she  gives  and  diversifies  life ;  and  has 
no  more  notion  of  doing  any  harm  in  his  vocation, 
than  the  lamb  that  swallows  the  lady-bird  on  the 
thyme.       A    very    pretty    insect     is    she,     and 
has  had  a  pretty  time  of  it ;  a  very  calm,'  clear  fed- 
ing,  healthy,  and,  therefore,  happy  little  woollen 
giant,  compared  with  her,  is  the  lambr->ber  butcher ; 
and  an  equally  innoeent  and  festive  personage  is  the 
butcher  himself,  notwithstanding  the   popuhtf  ftl- 
lacy  about   juries,  and  the  salutary  mi^ving  his 
beholders  foel  when  they  see  him  going  to  take  the 
lamb  out  of  the  meadow,  or  entering  the  more  tragieal 
doors  of  the  sUughter-house.     His  thoughts,  while 
knocking  down  the  ox,  are  of  skiU  and  strength, 
and  not  of  cruelty.     And  the  death,  though  it  may 
not   be   the   very    best   of  deaths,    is,    assuredly, 
none  of  the  very  worst.     Animals,  that  grow  old  in 
an  artificial  state^  would  have  a  hard  time  of  it  in  « 
lingering  decay.     Their  mode  of  Ufo   would   not 
have  prepared  them  for  it.    Thehr  blood  would  not  run 
Hvdy  enough  to  the  httt     We  doubt  even  whether 
the  John  Bull  ;of  the  herd,  when  about  to  be  kiUed, 
would  change  pUoes  with  a  very   gouty,  irritable 
old  gentleman;  or  be  willing' to  endure  a  grievous 
being*of  his  own  sort,  with  legs  answering  to  the 
gout;  much  less  if  Cow  were  to  grow  oU  with  him, 
and  plague  him  with  endless  lowings,  occasioned  by 
the  loss  of  her  beauty,  and  the  incraasing  insipidity 
of  the  hay.     A  hunMi  bebg  who  can  survive  those 
ulterior  T»oeinationi  must  indeed  ponets  a«ne  great 


relief  of  his  own,  and  deserve  them,  and  life  may 
reasonably  be  a  wonderftilly  precious  thing  in  his 
eyes ;  nor  shall  excuse  be  wanting  to  the  vaccina- 
tors, and  what  made  them  such,  especially  if  they  will 
but  grow  a  little  more  quiet  and  ruminating.  But 
who  would  have  the  death  of  some  old,  groaning, 
aching,  effeminate,  frightened,  lingerer  in  Hfe,  such 
as  Mscenas  for  texample,  compared  with  a  good, 
jolly  knock-down  blow,  at  a  reasonable  period, 
whether  of  hatebet  or  of  apoplexy, — ^whether  the 
bull's  death  or  the  butcher's?  Our  own  preference, 
it  is  true,  is  for  neither.  We  are  for  an  excellent, 
healthy,  happy  life^  of  the  very  best  sort;  and  a  death 
to  match  it,  going  out  calmly  as  a  summer's  evening. 
Our  taste  is  not  particular.  But  we  are  for  the 
knock-down  blow,  rather  than  the  deatb-in-life. 

The  butoher,  when  young,  is  famous  forliis  health, 
strength,  and  rivacity,  and  for  his  riding  any  kind  of 
horse  down  any  sort  of  hill,  with  a  tray  before  him, 
the  reins  for  a  whip,  and  no  hat  on  his  head.  It 
was  a  galUnt  of  this  sort  that  Rohm  Hood  imitated, 
when  he  beguiled  the  poor  Sheriff  into  the  forest,  and 
shewed  him  his  own  deer  to  selL  The  old  ballads 
apostrophise  him  well  as  the  <*  butoher  so  bold,"  or 
better — with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  « thou 
bold  buteher."  No  sylUible  of  his  was  to  be  trifled 
with.  The  buteher  keeps  up  his  health  in  middle 
life,  not  only  with  the  food  that  seems  so  congenial 
to  flesh,  but  with  rising  early  in  the  morning,  and 
going  to  market  with  his  own  or  his  master's  cart. 
When  more  sedentary,  and  very  jovial  and  good 
humoured,  he  is  apt  to  expand  into  a  most  analogous 
state  of  &t  and  smoothness,  with  silken  tones  and  a 
short  breath, — harbingers,  we  fear,  of  asthma  and 
gout;  or  the  kindly  apoplexy  comes,  and  treata  him 
as  he  treated  the  ox. 

When  rising  in  the  worid,  he  is  indebtigable  on 
Saturday  nights,  walking  about  in  the  front  of  those 
white-clothed  and  joint-abounding  open  shops,  while 
the  meat  is  being  balf-cooked  beforehand  with  the 
gas-lights.  The  rapidity  of  his  «  What-d'ye-buy  ?" 
on  these  occasions  is  famous;  and  both  he  and  the 
good  housewives,  distracted  with  the  choice  before 
them,  pronounce  the  legs  of  veal  **  heamHfiiU^JtL*  ' 
ceedingly." 

How  he  endures  the  meat  against  his  head,  as  he 
carries  it  about  on  a  tray,  or  how  we  endure  that  he 
should  do  it,  or  how  he  can  handle  the  jointa  as  he 
does  with  that  habitual  indifference,  or  with  what 
floods  of  hot  water  he  contrives  to  purify  hmself  of 
the  exoterical  part  of  his  philosophy  on  going  to  bed, 
we  cannot  say;  but  take  him  all  in  all,  he  is  a  fine' 
specimen  of  the  triumph  of  the  general  over  the 
particular. 

The  only  peet,  that  was  the  sen  of  a  buteher 
(and  the  trade  may  be  ;proud  of  him)  is  AlM>'^dfv 
who  naturally  resorted  to  the  <  Pleasures  of  Imagine-* 
tion.*  As  to  Wolsey,  we  can  never  quite  picture  him 
to  ourselves  apart  from  the  shop.  He  had  the  car- 
dinal  bnteber's  virtue)  of  a  love  of  good  eating,  as 
his  picture  shews;  and  he  was  Ibreman  alibis  Ufo  to 
the  lmteher*Henry  the  Eighth.  We  beg  pardon  of 
the  trade  for  this  application  of  their  name;"and  ex* 
hert  them  to  cut  the  cardinal,  and  Mick  to  t^  poet. 
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THB   TMTBBK. 

PERSONAL    PORTRAITS    OP    BMINRNT     MEN.* 

UKOULAK   CUAKACTKR   Or   UBNKT   THB   EIGHTH, 
BT   SIR   &ICUAED   BAKBft. 

BsroKB  giviog  this  chactcter,  we  wtU  giv*  some  ac- 
cotiiit  of  Sir  Ricfatrd  biDsclf,  who  was  a  cvrioattj  ia 
his  way.  We  fouod  bis  Cbroaicle  in  tht  excellent 
drculatiof  library  of  Mr  Cawtbora,  is  Codupar 
ftreet. 

Sir  Richard  Baker,  savs  Granger,  was  the  noted 
antbor  of  '  A  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Eoglasd  -/  a 
book  formerly  in  great  vogue;  bat  which  was  ever 
more  esteemed  b^  readers  of  a  jower  claas«  than  by 
such  as  had  a  critical  knowledge  of  history. 

The  U«g«age  of  it  was,  in  this  re^  (thai  of 
Charles  the  Fir*t),  called  polite  ;  and  it  long  maintained 
its  teputation^  especially  among  country  gentlemen. 
Sir  Richard's  own  encomium  of  his  '  Chronicle,'  in 
bis  preface  to  that  work,  is  supposed  to  have  recom- 
meeMI  it  to  many  of  bis  readers.  He  says  •*  that  it  is 
cotkcted  with  so  great  care  and  dilipnce,  th%t  if  alt 
other  of  our  chronicles  were  loss  this  only  would  be 
•«£Scient  to  inform  posterityof  all  passages  memorable, 
or  worthy  to  be  known."  The  author  seems  to  have 
been  mor^  studious  to  please  than  to  inform  ;  and, 
with  thai  view,  to  have  sacn6ced  even  chronology  to 
method.  In  1658,  Edward  PbiUipay  nephew  to  Milton, 
published  a  third  edition  to  this  work,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It  has  been  several 
times  repribted  since,  and  is  now  carried  aa  low  as 
the  reign  of  George  I.  Skt  Richard  was  abo  author 
of  many  hooka  of  divinity^  and  Uaoslated  Malvezii's 
« Discourses  on  Tacitus/  and  Balzac's  *  Letters,' 
Most  of  bis  books  were  composed  in  the  Fleet  prison, 
into  which  he  threw  himself  to  avoid  his  cfoditors.  He 
die4  ia  hia  conanemeiit  the  18th  of  February  1644^, 
MrDaines  Barringtoo,  (*  Observations  on  the  Sta* 
ttttes  *)  speaking  of  this  bistoi^,  observes,  that "  Baker 
if  by  no  means  so  contemptible  a  writer  u  he  is  gene- 
laUy  supposed  to  be  »  it  is  believed,"  says  that  author, 
<*tiiat  the  ridicule  on  this  *  Chronicle'  arises  from 
its  being  part  of  the  fumitore  of  Sir  Roger  de  Cdver- 
lef%  Halt.'* 

Whatsort  of  a  writer  Baker  was,  the  leader  may 
jdlgeibr  himself  by  the  foltawiBg  catract.    He  has 
gives  a  chafacter  just  as  preposterous  of  James  the 
Pirnt,  by  whom  he  was  knighted,  aud  whom  he  repra- 
seats  as  equally  aeholarly  aad  worffAs/  ('•  tarn  Mm*,** 
wwft  he,  •»qomn  Mercwio-).    lb  short.  Sir  Riehafd 
tpptart  to  have  been  a  maa,  either  of  little  semple  m 
sod^  matters,  or  wholly  moved  by  a  pereoaal  sense  of  his 
coBBesieBwIlhTanitaBdaalboritf.  No*  tueh  eharacter 
would  probably  have  been  given  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
hf  his  ancestor  Sir  John  Baker,  who  was  the  only  privy 
eourcillerffaat  refused  his  assent  to  the  royal  will  and 
teitiUk»  Jt,  by  which  Mary  and  Elizabctb  were  ezcludied 
Irera  the  succession.    There  is  a  certain  picturesque 
simpficity  occasionally  (probably  not  his  own),  in  the 
mK^  of  his  ignorant  and  unacrupulous  compilations, 
that  makes  him  no  unfit  author  in  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
lef 's  Bfasary  ;  though  Addisoa  certsinly  iateoded  him 
M  compliment  on  any  other  scoic^  by  putting  htm 
tlmte.    The  passage  we  here  extract,  howeirer,  iatho 
lei»  UBWorthy  of  curioaity.  inasmuch  aa  it  will  show  ia 
a  very  strong  light  the  distinctions  habitually  enter* 
tmoed  by  ovr  ancestors,  with  respect  to  the  moral  pri- 
tileges  of  man  and  woman-kind ;  for  Henry,  who  is 
hc»  not  otf  y  excused,  but  vindicated,  for  hb  treatment 
of  his  wives,  was  notoriously  no  observer  of  continence 
himself,    Henry  the  Eighth  has  a  right,  of  course,  to 
every  excuse  from  a  philosophic  historian,  brought  up 
as  be  was,  and  the  inheritor  of  a  power  and  wealth  un- 
known to  the  crown  till  his  time  ;  but  to  allow  every 
excuse  to  him,  and  none  to  bis  unfortunate  wives  (even 
if  guilty)  is  no  longer  the  sort  of  justice  which  will  be 
meted  out  by  the  fellow-creatures  of  both.    All  the 
readers  of  Sir  Richard's   chronicle  will  now  laugh  at 
his  one*sided  and  gratuitous  absurdities. 

<*  Hee  (Henry  the  Eighth,  says  our  once  popular  his- 
torian) vvas  exceeding  tall  of  stature,  and  very  strong ; 
fair  of  eemplexion,  in  his  latter  days  corputeot  and 
barley^  Cooeerning  his  condition,  lie  was  a  prince  of 
MQ  manif  good  parUt  <^  ^^  wotdd  womder  he  §ovId 
have  any  iUs  and,  indeed,  he  had  not  many  ill,  till 
flattery  and  ill  councellin  his  latter  time,  got  the  upper 
hand  of  him.  His  cruelty  to  his  wives  may  net  only  be 
e*cu«ed,  UA  defended;  far  if  they  wen  ineomiinetd, 
he  didbutjueiice ;  if  they  were  not  tOf  yet  it  woe  et^demt 
to  eatiafie  his  cotudenee,  that  he  thought  he  hadc^use 
to  TuiNK  them  so.  And  if  the  marriage  bed  be  ho« 
Doarsble  io  all,  in  princes  it  is  sacred."  (Then,  why 
didn't  he  keep  it  so,  himself  ?)  **  In  suppressing  of 
abbeys,  he  shewed  not  little  piety  but  great  provi- 
dence; but  though  they  were  excellent  things,  being 


ngbtly  used,  yet  most  pestilent,  being^  abuaid  ;an4  tbea 
they  were  justly  suppressed,  when  the  abuse  aearce 
possibly  can  be  restrained.  To  thiak  he  silppressed 
abbeys  oat  of  eovetousnem  and  desire  of  gain,  it  is  to 
mske  him  extremely  deceived  in  his  reckoning  ;  for  if 


**m  the  spring  and  playtime  of  the  year"  of  IHa. 
Asd  for  girlhood  we  might  have  many  types  selected 
from  the  garden  or  the  field — ^the  lily  graceful  and 
beautiful,  with  its  pure  white  petals,  pure  as  the  tit- 


we  compare  the  point  with  the  charge  that  followed,  we     gin  Imart  beneath— aad  if  oonsunsption  had  laid  her 
shall  find  him  cerU'mly  a  great  loser  by  the  bargain.     Iq^^ 


He  was  so  farre  from'  pride,  that  he  was  rather  ft>o 
hmiddei  ^  least  he  conversed  with  hia  subjecuifta 
more  familiar  way  than  waa  usuall  with  nances." (AsKa 
very  proud  man  could  notdothu,  out  of  the  senseof  un- 
surpasssble  distance  between  them !)  **  So  valiant,  that 
bis  whole  life  almost,  woe  nothing  hnt  exercise  of  the 
valour  t  aad  though  perfsrmed  amongst  his  friendc 
injest^  yet  they  prepsred  him  sgainst  his  enemies  in 
earnest,  and  they  that  durst  be  his  eaemies,  found  it  It 
may  be  said,  the  complexion  of  his  government  for  the 
first  twenty  years,  was  sangmBa  &ad  jovtall ;  for  the 
rest,  cbolerick  and  bloody :  and  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  in  the  former,  he  were  more  prodigal!  of  his 
own  tressure,  or  in  the  latter  of  hia  subj^U^  blood ;  for 
as  he  spent  more  in  fiction,  than  any  other  king  did  in 
realities  t  so  in  any  distempers  of  his  people,  he  had  no 
other  pbysiek,  but  to  open  a  vein  f  But  we  shall  do 
him  extreme  wrong  to  tnink  that  all  the  blood  shed  in 
his  time,  was  of  his  shedding ;  they  were  the  bishops 
that  were  the  Draco  to  make  the  bloody  laws ;  the  bi- 
shops that  were  tbe  Phaldrie^  to  put  them  in  execution: 
the  King  oftentimes  scarce  knowing'  what  waa  dona^ 
Certain  it  is,  when  a  great  lord  put  a  gentlewoman 
the  second  time  on  the  rack,  the  King  hearing  of  it,  ex- 
ceedingly condemned  him  for  such  extreme  cruelty.  As 
for  religion,  though  he  brought  it  not  to  a  full  reforma- 
tion ;  yet  be  gave  it  so  great  a  beginning, that  we  may 
truly  say  of  that  he  Hid^Dimidinm  plus  toto  (a  half 
greater  than  the  whole). 

Sir  Richard  here  undertakes  to  disprove  the  charge 
of  incoatinency  against  Henry,  by  teUing  us  that  he 
waa  married  one  osonth  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  yet  held  her 
person  sacred.  The  words  are  not  such,  bat  such  is  hie 
meaning.  Every  body  knows  to  what  this  saerednesi 
amounted.  He  delicately  exelaioied  when  he  first 
beheld  her,*'  They  have  brought  me  a  Flanders  mase  I" 
and  resolved  from  that  moment  aet  to  live  with  hav. 
Sir  Riehaid  then  comUudes  hia  chaiacttr  as  follows  t — 
•*Bmtthi»  ie  Io  make  noeegaye  I  Hike  better t» leave 
every  flower  growing  upon  its  stalk,  that  it  may  he 
gathered  fresh,  whkk  wttthedonehyfottdingtkeitory 
ofhkUJk.** 

We  take  the  eariy  part  of  the  work  to  be  the  best. 
The  author  got  them  out  of  the  old  English  chvoaiclecs, 
and  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  reader  for  retaining  the 
truly  personal  portraiu  of  the  Henrys  aad  Edwaida, 
vrhich  Hume  and  other  historiana,  out  of  an  nnphUoso- 
phical  notion  of  the  dignity  of  histm7,have  too  much 
neglected.  Among  other  amusing  particulars,  we  are 
startled,  even  for  venerable  antiqnity'a  sake,  to  find, 
that  Henry  the  Third,  whose  visual  focahies  were  none 
of  the  best,  was  Itbellously  designated  by  a  nm  of  that 
time,  in  hngnage  fanifiar  to  modern  streets,  as "  a 
sqaint'Oyedfool!" 


we  might  take  the  pamion-flower  as  delicate  in 
ita  eonformation,  and  as  short  and  aa  lovely  in  its 
existeace^And  for  manhood  we  might  take  the 
flowers  of  the  more  advanced  suomier ;  and  fior  age 
the  violet  of  autumn  would  be  meet,  **  Wat  wi  the 
dew**  of  tbe  September  evea^The  aged  are  ever  fond 
of  tbe  remembrances  oi  tlmir  childhood,  they  all 
aeem  to  wish  to  **  die^at  home  at  last ;"  that  is,  near 
the  spoa  of  their  earliest  asseaiationa  of  thoogiit, 
when  they  went  out  laughing  children  to  gather 
«  King  cups  in  the  meadow,**  or  vblets  that  grew  ia 
tbe  shaded  walk,  by  the  churehyard-wall.  There  la 
something  in  nature  so  divine,  that  our  love  oC  her 

seems  to  look  even  beyond  death How  many  timea 

did  a  late  friend  of  mine,  whose  soul  was  endued  with 
tbe  beauty  of  poesy,  wish  to  be  buried  in  the  chorefa- 
yard  of  a  romantic  village  to  which  we  used  occa- 
sionally to  stroU  in  the  still  evening  time,  to  talk 
about  poetry  and  poets.  He  had  chosen  the 
spot»  because  flowers,  by  some  <*  hands  unseea,**  had 
been  there  planted  and  nouzisbed,  and  It  was  soma 
consolation  to^m,  even  in  the  hour  of  mortal  su£Br- 
ing,  to  think  he  should  be  laid  among  the  beauties  of 
nature  that  he  loved  with  an  ardent  love— 'tie  thua 
that 

**  £*en  in  our  ashes  lire  their  wonted  fires^ 
Flowers^  too^  are  fitting  forehmrebyardst    foe  ttas^ 
serve  to  remind  us  of  a  world  where  tbe  floaForaftide 
not  away,  where  hope  whispen  tons  we  rimU  sMet 
with  thoee  we  loved  now  sleapiag  beneath 


BOKAirOfi   OP  &BAL   UFB. 

Lxxiv.— A  MODsaK  BUiB-aaAan. 
[FaoM  the  memoirs  of  Madame  de  Genlis.  The 
existence  ^  such  a  monster,  as  is  here  described, 
would  be  mcredible,  were  it  not  fisr  the  occasional 
appearance  among  us  of  *«  monstera**  in  other  shapes, 
poisoners  &c  ;  and  being  credible,  it  would  be  in- 
tolerable, did  not  the  comforting  and  wellpgrounded 
reflet^on  oome  to  our  aid,  that  such  phenomena  are^ 
in  foct,  madmien ;  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
There  is  some  defieot  m  their  organization,  most 
likely  physical  as  well  aa  moral,  "which  makes  them 
a  species  of  wQd  and  inconsistent  beast  in  a  human 

Mt  rivacity  and  my  rudeness  (says  Madame  de  Genlis, 
speaking  of  her  cbUdish  daya)  wecegeaerally  confined 
to  tbechambeiwmaids,  or  to  one  of  our  aeighboum  who 
came  often  to  the  cbalean,aad  to  whom  I  had  ceaceiwd 
a  violent  aversion.  •  •  • 

Tbe  personage  so  hated  was  a  gentfemaa  who  waa 
said  to  belong  to  the  ancient  bouse  of  Chaloos,  now 
long  extinct ;  he  styled  himself  M.  de  Chalons,  and  he 
was  then  upwards  of  thirty  ;  though  rich,  he  had  alwy 
refused  to  marry,  under  pratext  of  being  estreoiely 
devout;  and  he  had  such  a  repuUtion  for  piety,  that 
he  almost  passed  for  a  sainL  His  foee  was  rather 
handsome,  but  he  had  a  manner  of  looking  at  yoa  from 
tbe  corner  of  his  eye,  and  by  stealth,  which  fiiat  in- 
spired  me  with  an  aversion  to  him.  I  remarked  also 
that  at  church  he  made  many  pious  contortions ;  aad 
bis  uplifted  eyes,  and  hands  crossed  on  his  breast,  were 
not  at  all  edifying  to  me.  In  short,  I  causidered  him  a 
hypocrite,  and  the  event  proved  him  one  of  the  meat 
wicked  monsters  ever  heard  of ;  one  who  bad  com- 
mitted many  atrocious  crimes,  which  werediseoaered 
in  the  following  manner.  Encouraged  by  the  repute^ 
tion  he  hsd  usurped,  he  at  last  counted  upon  it  too  far  ; 
and  heaven  suflered  him  to  be  so  blinded  as  to  omimit 
crimes  vrhich  were  sure  to  be  discovered.  Uodm  the 
pretext  of  repairing  bis  household  linen,  he  brought 


FL019VBB8   XX   OHUROSnrASDS. 

By  the  Aeihar  of '  Str^ag^FUmeru* 
Imm  eostom  of  planting  flowem  in  chtirdiyards  ia 
becoming  mote  prevalent  tbesi  it  umd  to  be;  the 
idea  that  a  dinrchyard  should  be  a  j^aee  wiwliy 
gloomy  is  last  filing  awiqr ;  and  the  yew  traos^ 
threogfa  which  tbe  wind  ''made  lonely  ransMH**  are 
being  supphmted  by  tbe  sweetness,  and  tbe  delioaey, 
ami  the  incense  of  flowers.  Why  shenld  a  church- 
yard be  a  pUoe  fbr  notbtng but  sorrow?  Why  should 
it  ever  wear  the  hue  and  the  aspect  of  sadnem? 
These  is  quite  enough  of  gloom  in  the  world,  witii- 
ont  our  adding  unnecessarily  to  it.— But  is  not  tile 
memory  of  days  departed,  sweet?  Bo  not  the  re- 
membimncea  of  friends  we  kived,  come  upon  nsin  the 
hours  of  our  tribulation  and  In  tbe  times  of  onr  saf- 

foving-^Kke   winter-flowers^    more]  beautiful   from     ««..^.  «..  -,, „ u   c  j 

O.^^^^^J.^^U.^?  Then  wh,*o„ld     S^^^X-wrfemJILiSre  1:^-^11^ 
not'flowers,  as  emblems  of  memory,  and  of  those  we  •*  ^     m_ 

loved,  blossom  over  the  spot  where  their  ashes  repose  ? 


Tbe  *■  Forget  Me  Not,'  the  magic  of  whose  name  is 
as  sweet  as  it  is  powerful,  is,  by  virtue  of  that  very 
name,  a  churchyard  flower ;  it  will  do  for  the  grave 
of  the  old,  or  the  young,  the  lover,  the  husband,  the 


about  six  weeks,  after  which  she  disappeared.  He 
wrote  to  her  mother  that  she  bad  run  off  with,  a  loaer, 
and  at  tbe  aame  thne  be  begged  her  te  send  him  the 
giri's  youngest  sister,  a  giri  also  extremely  pretty,  as 
the  repairing  of  his  linen,  be  said,  was  not  yet  finished. 
She  was  sent-to  him;  in  two  months  she  disappeared 
also,  snd  the  monster  wrote  to  the  mofher  that  she  had. 


fother  or  tbe  son.     There  are  other  flowers,  too,     followed  the  example  of  her  sister,  and  had  taken  flight 
«w*K  «,5«K»  i^^^A^  -™Ki*«i.t;«il  nf  Am  .l^^ncr  «« »he  did.    This  lime  however,  the  unfortunate  mo- 

whieh  might  be  made  emblematical  of  the  sleeper.-^     ^^^^  enlightened  by  her  despair,  laid  her  complsiol 


The  daisy,  and  the  butter-oup,  the  violet,  and  the 
primrose^  might  bloasom  over  the  grmee  of  childhood, 
w  meamrials  that  tbe  one  beneath  was  evt  down 


before  the  judge,  who  gave  orders  for  a  search  ihrou^- 
out  the  house  of  M.  de  Chaloos.  The  wretch,  who 
had>fermalionef  tbia,  teokflight,  and  wasnevei  after- 
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wtidi  hetrd  of  *,  but  providence  bai  rarely  overtaken 
him,  aid  caaied  bim  to  perlih  in  his  obscure  hidioc- 
pltet.  An  examinatiaii  ^  Ins  eh&teeu  took  plice ; 
a«fkt  of  blood  iU-wasbed  out  yvere  visible  in  oae^f  bis 
cabineti,  Ibere  were  deadly  poisons  found  in  a  cu|>« 
board,  and  in  the  garden  were  several  specimeos  of  his 
last  buried  victims !  The  body  of  the  first  of  the  yonng 
girls  was  recognised  by  means  of  a  riog  of  hair,  with  a 
m^Uo,  which  be  bad  left  upon  ber  finger  !  • . .  Thus, 
mj  antipathv  for  the  monster  was  completely  justified 
by  the  sequel. 

FXlfB  ABT8* 

MwkibiHoH  of  the  Boyd  Academy,  Somerset  ffouMe. 
[Condnved.] 
A  F«w  more  ^ctures  In  the  Great  Room  remun  to 
bemotttioned.  180,  'Welsh  peasanU  crossing  the 
«mdi  to  market,*  W.  Collins,  is  rather  heavily  co- 
kntred;  but  hearty  and  genuine.  184,  'On  Vhe 
Dee,  North  Wales,*  T.  Creswicli,  refreshes  one  in 
^tm  heat  of  the  exhibition  room,  with  ifs  cool  leaves 
and  wBter.  186,  'The  principal  gaut  at  Hard- 
warde,'  W.  Daniell,  R.  A.,  b  interesting  for  the  sake 
of  the  scene.  'Wars'  AUurms,'  A.  Fraser,  an  sntid- 
patife  Ikile  hero,  in  a  round  jacket,  with  trumpet 
md  drum,  terrifying  his  sister,  is  well  coknired,  and 
BO  more.  The  School  of  Paintmg  is  beaded  by  a 
« Portrait  of  her  Most  Faithful  Majesty,  Donna 
Maria  the  Second,  Queen  of  Portugal,*  (904),  by 
J.  Simpson.  As  a  pafaiting  it  is  rather  6at  and  dry ; 
as  to  the  sobjeet,  it  Is  quite  otherwise;  her  Most 
Butfaful  Majesty  does  good  credit  to  Portuguese 
livings  seeming  to  acquire  addition^  portliness  with 
har  added  years;  meagre  days  obviously  harm  her 
not,  Bor  does  she  look  wasted  with  over-much 
asuoietyaad  trouble.  209,  'Tom  Jones,*— not  the 
aprigfatly  master  of  Partridge,  the  lover  of  Sophia 
Waatcm,  but  a  highly  respeotaUe  and  sober-looking 
dfay-horse,— is  the  best  bit  of  painting  contribtfted 
by  A.  Cooper  this  year.  The  sleekness  of  the  skin, 
the  velvelty  surfiioe  of  the  snout,  the  compact,  but 
powerfbl  llrohs,  are  ocedlently  given.  220,  ■  VigS- 
laooe,*  H.  Wyatt,»-very  charmingly  painted ;  thestlU 
sleep  of  the  lovely  girl  bending  ever  her  arm,  and  the 
bright  eyes  of  the  little  spaniel,  watching  so  faith- 
fuUy  over  hia  unconscious  mistress,  made  us  feel 
quite  apologetic  towards  both,  for  our  fixed  stare  at 
them.  226,  'A  Ferry  on  the  river  NInfa,  Sermo- 
neta  In  the  distance,  a  scene  ia  tbe  Pontine  Marshes 
near  Rome,'  P.  Williams,  though  quaintly  oolomred 
in  parts,  is  a  rich  and  true  efiTi^t  of  colour  and  even- 
ing light ;  the  boatman  is  really  fine.  227, '  Wood- 
cutting,* F.  R.  Jjee,  Is  a  rural  and  a  pleasing  scene, 
well  painted.  2d5,  '  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  Venice,' 
W.  £tty,  R.Ai,  a  bold  and  beautiful  piece  of 
colouring;  the  deep  blue  sky,  the  stone  walls, 
that  aoliury  little  star,  the  dark,  deep-walled 
eanal,  all  are  solitary  and  sepulchral,  and  paint- 
ed with  a  true  feeling  for  the  scene  itself,  and 
Its  solemn  associations.  234,  '  Line  fishing,  off 
Hastings,*  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.;— a  powerful 
painting,  as  to  the  foreground ;  but  flimsy  and  fiui- 
tastie  in  the  colouring  of  the  fiurtber  parts  of  the 
picture.  241, '  The  Embarkation,*  by  J.  J.  Chaloo, 
is  very  sprightly  and^ne,  but  flimsy  and  over-dressed. 
242; '  Scene  in  the  Sunderbunds,  Bengal,*  W.  Dan- 
ieU»  R.  A. ;  a  cool  and  silent  water,  overhung  by 
trees  heavy  with  excess  of  growth,  a  dragging  robe 
of  leaves ;  the  deep  shade  and  motionless  repose  give 
one  an  idea  of  a  comer,  cool,  and  sequestered  firom  a 
bummg  sun.  243,  'The  Circling  Hours,*  244, 
'  Pandora,*  and  245,  '  Night  with  the  Pleiades,*  H. 
Howard. — "  The  above  three  pictures  are  Intended 
Ibr  compartments  in  a  ceiling  in  Sir  John  Soane's 
museum." — The  '  Pandora'  is  not  very  original,  but 
all  are  fiinciful  and  pleasing.  We  prefer  the  '  Night 
and  the  Pleiades ;  *  it  is  not  so  grand  as  tbe  subject 
might  demand,  nor  indeed  grand  at  aH  ;  but  it  is  the 
most  original,  and  tells  its  meaning  best.  261, '  The 
Boy*s  Song  of  Love,  Bay  of  Naples,' — a  charming 
rich  bit  of  colour.  267,  *  Cranmer  revoking  his  re- 
canlatioii  at  OKford,*  a  picture  crammed  with  in- 
teresting portraits.  It  is  fbll  of  excitement,  and 
teUs  its  story;  but  there  Is  a  pervading  want  of 
po«ar,  both  In  tbe  «seoutaon  and  tbe  design.  23D, 
'  The  Chivalrio  Yew  ot  tiie  Ladies  and  tbe  Peacock/ 


M'Clise,  is  a  magnificent  assemblage  of  courtly  diows ; 
but  we  cannot  admire  It  as  a  painting ;  the  figures  are 
stiff  and  flat,  and  hard  ia  the  outline ;  tiie  cAtore  ct- 
atro  is  very  defective,  so  th»t  there  is  no  keeping  in 
the  distance ;  the  drawing  Is  weak ;  and  finally,  however 
distinguished  the  original  of  the  prioqipal  figuce  may 
be.  In  modem  fashionable  society,  and  however  hand- 
some, his  appearance  Is  by  no  means  the  beau-ideal 
of  the  diivalric ;  he  might  have  served  for  the  Al- 
fonso of  Fortlguerri ;  but  Alibaso,  though  a  brave 
and  loyal  kaight,  is  not  the  type  of  chivalrous  po- 
tency and  exaltedness.     Thejpresent  picture  seems 
to  us  quite  unworthy  of  the  painter  of  '  All  Hallow- 
een.*   277, '  Meditation,*  H.  Wyatt ;— a  ve^  grace- 
ful portrait     278,  'Christ  Walking  on   the  Sea,* 
R.  WestaH,  R.  A.,  ponesses  one  characterlsdc  of  the 
grand,  it  is  simple ;  but  meagre ;  it  is  broadly  painted, 
but  the  figures  look  feeble ;  the  effect  is  solemn,  the 
expression  weak  and  undecided.     283,  '  FesU  delta 
Madonna  dell*  Arco,*    T.^Uwins,    A.,    a   glowing 
Neapolitan  scene,  very'finely  coloured.     That  head 
In  tbe  middle  with  the  vine  leaves,  is  glorious, — and 
so  Ss  tbe  yellow  dress.     Uwins  makes  us  like  colour 
rimply  for  Its  own  sake.     294, '  The  Burning  of  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,'  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
R.  A.,  Is  a  splendid  show  of  red^and  yellow,  and 
Uiie,   in  very  fine  contrast;   a  fine  "flare-up**  as 
It  Is  termed  by  those  oonnolsseurs  In  imaginative  me- 
taphor, the  slang-speakera ;  but  there  Is  no  keeping 
in  the  picture,  no  plain  troth ;  it  does  not  come  to 
the  point.  299, '  Portrait  of  the  latje  Edward  Irving, 
JS»q.'  D.  Wllkie,  R.A.     The  Irvmg  before  ns  is  a 
small-featured,  acute,  lively,  lawyer-like  sort  of  per- 
sonage ;  but  the  Edward  Irring  whom  we  recollect, 
was  large,  seriotB,  Inward-thinking,  wild-aspected,  a 
man  like  the  prophets  of  old.     The  picture  Is  well 
painted,  but  does  not  represent  Its  subject.     203, 
'Favourites,  the  property  of  bis   Royal   Highness 
Prmee  George  of  Cambridge,'  E.  Landseer,  R.A. ; 
a  white  horse,  and  a  couple  of  dogs,  one  of  them 
boldiflg  a  whip  in  hiiTmouth,  i^parently  waiting  for 
their  master.     Not  much  of  a  subject ;  but  out  of 
these  simple  malerisis  has  Landseer  constructed  a 
fine  painting.     Look  at  the  sensitive  ^ace  of  the 
smaller  dog  ;  the  ample  ooat,  the  powerful  limbs,  and 
mild    countenance   of   the   other;    have  you  not. 
Reader,  seen  such  faces  before,  and  wondered  what 
might  be  the  range  iff  thought  and  sympathy  in  the 
living  q>irlt  within,  beyond  what  we  can  know  or 
guess  at  ?    How  full  is  the  firm  and  solid  flesh  of  the 
weU-conditioned  horse,  how  liring  his  eye,  how  soft 
and  mobile  bis  "  innocent  ao33.*'    304, '  The  citadel 
of  Agra,  ^ec*  W.  Daniell,  R.  A.  Is  a  curious  scene, 
and  interesting,  but  heavily  painted,  and  atngulariy 
low-toned.     310,  'Pluedria  and  Cymoehles  on  the 
Idle  Lake,*  W.  £t^,  R.A.     A  picture  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded,   like   all  by    that   artist, 
contains  much  that  Is  objectionable,  but,  thb  one, 
much     more     that     Is     very     beautiful.    '  Some 
strange  muddy  spots  In    the  back  ground,    a  pe- 
culiar blackness  In  some  of  the  shadovrs,  and  a  de- 
gree of  license  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  are  thr 
chief  defects  of  the  picture.    The  bright  flesh  of  the 
woman,  soft,  terse,  ftiir,  and  white,  but  warm,  and 
transparent.  Is  a  triumph  of  colour.  Tbe  sportiveness 
of  Phsedria,    her  vivacity,  has    not  been    caught, 
perhaps  not  attempted,  and  the  little  Cupid  is  intro- 
duced In  very  questionable  taste ;  part  of  Ph»dria*s 
character,  is  her  uniqueness  and  solitariness ;  she  sits, 
and  glides,  and  laughs  alone ;  surely  Mr  Etty  does 
not  consider  the  little  god  as  a  nobody.   The  flowers,  and 
the  boat,  which  the  artist  has  made  to  be  of  mother- 
of-peari,  are  most  admirable ;  the  boat  is  a  perfect 
wonder  of  brilliant,  varied,  and  true  colour.  '326,  *  A 
scene  from  the  comedy  of  the  Honey  Moon,*G.  Clint,  A. 
is  very  well  painted  ;  particularly  the^girls  head. 

There  is  not  much  in  342, '  Shakspeare  reading  one 
of  his  plays  to  Queen  Elizabeth,*  and  the  drawing  Is 
more  defective  than  we  should  have  expected  from 
Mr  Wood.  354,  '  Portrait  of  a  Lady,*  H.  Sass,^ 
not  a  fovorable  specimen  of  what  tbe  artbt  can  do ; 
but  Mr  Sass  has  rested  hb  fiune  'rather  upon  his 
teaching,  .to  which  he  has  devoted  all  his  lifis,  and  all 
his  remarkable  mmSf*  aad  is  vOw  wiifi— t  Arival. 
Acutencss  of  eye^  ready  comprefaeosion  of  character. 


encouraging  mannats,  fomiUarlty  wkh  techmccUtles 
and  unfoiHng  patience  are  the  requisites  fora  teaduM*; 
and  In  Mr  Sass,  they  are  joined  to  the  most  en- 
thusiastic love  of  the  art,  and  a  universal  ktndnws 
and  Intense  interest  la  his  pupils.  359, '  The  Ca- 
thedral of  Burgos,*  D.  Roberts,  Is  a  fine  building,  and 
very  vigorously  painted ;  but  It  is  scarcely  so  solid  aa 
RoberU  generally  paints.  363,  <  On  the  coast  of 
Normandy,'  C  Stanfleld,  R.  A.  elect,  not  one  of 
StanfieUTs  best ;  but  in  parts  extremely  beautiful-^ 
as  the  water  In  the  foreground,  which  is  wonderfully 
firesh  and  salient.  387, '  The  Bride  of  Lammar- 
muir,'  H.  Monti^e.  The  unfortunate  rietim  of 
parental  tyranny,  has  just  murdered  her  Ill-fated  and 
ill-assorted  Bridegroom,  and  is  crouching,  erased  and 
jibbering,  in  the  chimney  corner.  The  subject  is  an 
awful  one,  and  the  design  foils  no  way  short  of  tbe 
subject ;  the  fiwe  of  the  girl  Is  a  fearful  mixture  of 
beauty,  feminine  gentleness  fierce  madness,  and  her* 
ror.  395, 'Klag  Richard  the  flcst  of  £ngkad,siir* 
named  Cosurde  lion,  and  the  Soldaa  Saladin,'  8.  A. 
Hart.  A  very  showy  picture,  possesnng  a  good  deal 
of  interest,  but  overcharged  in  the  action,  and  not 
quite  true  we  think  In  the  expresnon  ;  the  view  taken 
of  tbe  suljeot  is  tnartlfidaL  Rlehaid  is  vulgar, 
neither  kingly,  nor  knightly  in  his  bearing;  Sabdjn 
is  wanting  in  life  and  elevation  of  character.  416, 
'  Tam  O'Shaater,*  J.  P.  Knight,— the  joUy  party  ca- 
rousing  previous  toTam's  departure.  The  characters 
are  decidedly  and  spuritedly  portrayed,  and  the  e£foot 
of  fir^Ugbt  is  excellent; — the  illusion  Is  complOe. 

Besides  the  pictures,  there  mn  in  the  rooms  up 
stairs,  many  portraits,  which  our  limits  forbid  our 
more  than  generally  alluding  to^  but  which  wiU  ia^ 
terest  all  who  care  to  see  the  foces  of  those  tlMjr 
hear  talked  of; — portraits  of  public  charactais,  lule 
and  female,  literary,  scientific,  political,  and  so  forth« 

To  be  concluded  next  week. 

[The  current  No.  of  the  History  of  British  Fishes^ 
of  the  Aiboretum  Britannicum,  and  VoL  I.  of  the 
new  editioB  of  Mflton,  with  illustrations  by  Turner, 
we  are  obliged  to  postpone  tiU  next  week,  for  want 
of  ^lace.]  * 


OHASA0TBU8TXO 

THB   BNOZ.I8H   POBT8« 

NO.  ii..^0HAncxa,  (comrufuxn). 
SxvERAL  of  Chaucer*s  best  poems  are  transiatlona 
from  the  Italian  and  French,  but  of  so  ciqulsjtf 
a  kind,  so  saprovad  in  character,  so  enltveoed 
with  fresh  natural  touches  and  fi^ed  from  com- 
paraiive  superfluity  (in  some  instances,  freed  fren 
aU  superfluity)  that  they  justly  take  the  rank  of  ori- 
ginals. We  are  sotry  that  we  have  not  the  poesn  of 
Boccaccio  by  us,  from  which  he  took  the  *  Kni^^s 
Tale^*  containing  the  passages  that  follow, — in  order 
that  we  might  prove  this  to  the  reader;  but  It  is 
lucky  perhaps  in  other  respects,  for  it  would  heire 
led  us  beyond  our  limits ;  and  all  that  we  profoss  In 
these  extracts,  is  to  give  just  so  many  passages  of  an 
author  as  shall  sufiice  for  evidence  of  his  various  cha- 
racteristics. We  take,  from  his  garden,  specimens 
of  the  flowers  for  which  he  Is  eminent,  and  sand 
them  before  the  public  as  in  a  horticultufal  ahosr. 
To  see  them  in  their  due  juxtaposition  and  abund- 
ance, we  must  refer  to  the  gardens  themselves;  to 
which  it  is  of  course  one  of  our  objects  to  tempt  the 
beholder  ultimately. 

rarsicAi.  urz  anu  movement. 

A  young  Knight  going  a- Maying, 
Compare  the  saliency,  and  freshness,  and  natural 
language  of  the  following  description  of  Arcite  going 
a-Maying,  with  the  more  artificial  version  of  the  pas- 
sage in  Dryden.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  of  it,  that 
tbe  nmdem  poet  must  yield  to  the  ancient.  In  spite  of 
"the  beauty  of  his  versification. **  But  with  all  due 
respect  to  Sir  Walter,  here  is  the  versification  Itself, 
as  superior  In  its  impulsive  melody,  even  to  Drydan's, 
as  a  thoroughly  unafiected  beauty  Is  to  a  hiatj  half 


The  busy  lark,  the  messenger  of  day, 
Saluctb*  ta  her  song  the  morrow  grey, 

•  Salnteth. 
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'  And  fiery  Pb«ebiis  ritetb  up  so  bright, 
ThataatJuoritnilauaketho/tk9  9^ 
And  with  bis  strcamn  drietb,  in  the  greves  (1 ) 

*  The  silver  dropp^  bangiog  on  the  leaves : 
And  Arcite,  that  is  in  the  court  re&l  (2) 
With  Theseus,  the  squl^r  principal, 

Is  risen,  amd  lookeih  <mi  tht  mtny  day ; 
And  for  to  do  his  observance  to  May, 
Remembring  on  the  point  of  his  desire. 
He  on  bis  courser,  •tatting  at  t/ujire, 

[Au  admirable  image!  He  means  those  sudden 
catches  and  impulses  of  a  fiery  horse,  analogous  to 
the  shifting  starts  of  a  flame  in  action.] 

Is  ridden  to  the  field^  him  to  play. 
Out  of  the  court,  wtre  ii  a  mile  or  twty  ; 

[These  are  the  mixtures  of  the  particular  with  the 
general,  by  which  natural  poets  come  home  to  us.] 

And  to  the  grove,  of  which  that  I  you  told, 
^  By  ilventure  (3)  bis  way  he  gan  to  bold. 
To  maken  him  a  garland  of  the  (preves. 
Were  it  of  woodbmd,  or  of  hawthorn  leav^ 
And  kmd  ht  tang  againU  the  awmg  theen  ;  (4) 
Jiag, — with  all  thy  flowr^s  and  thy  green. 
Right  welcome  be  thou,  fair6  fresh^  May  : 
Il^petkai  I  tome  green  here  geUen  mag, 

[« I  hope  that  I  may  get  some  green  here ;  '* — an  ex- 
pression a  little  more  off-band  and  trusting,  and  fit 
lor  the  season,  than  the  conyentienal  oommen-plaoes 
of  the  passage  in  Dryden— 

**  For  thee,  sweet  month,  the  grovee  green  Kveriet 

i0eor//"&c] 

POBTEArrS   OF  TWO  WARRIOR   XIKOS. 

Thcie  mayst  thou  see,  coming  with  Palamoo, 
Ucurge  himself,  the  greats  King  of  Thrace, 
JBtaei  wat  kit  heard,  and  manig  wot  hit  face; 

[Here  is  Dryden's  and  Pope's  turn  of  Une  antici- 
pated under  its  noblest  form.] 

The  circles  of  bis  eyen  in  his  head 
They  gloweden  betwixen  yellow  and  red, 
Andl^  a  griffon  looked  he  about. 
With  combed  hair^  on  bis  browes  stout ; 

[That  is  to  say,  a  forehead  of  the  simplest,  potent 
appearance,  with  no  pains  taken  to  set  it  out] 

His  limb^  great  his  brawn^  bard  and  strong,* 
His  shoulders  broad,  his  arm^  round  and  long ; 
And  as  the  guis6  was  in  his  countree. 
Full  high  upon  a  car  of  gold  stood  he, 
With  fbur^  whit6  builds  in  the  trace 
Instead  of  coat  armo<ir  on  his  harn^oe,  (5^ 
With  nailes  yellow,  and  bright  as  any  gold. 
He  had  a  heart's  skin,  cole-black  for  old.    ' 
His  long£  hair  was  oomb*d  behind  his  back' 

'  As  any  raven's  feather  it  shone  for  black. 

*  A  wreath  of  gold  arm-great,  of  hug6  weight. 
Upon  his  head  sate  full  of  ston^  bright, 
Of  fine  rubies  and  of  diamonds. 
About  bis  ear  there  wenten  white  alauns  (6) 
Twenty  and  more,  as  great  as  any  steer. 
To  hunten  at  the  lion  or  the  deer, 
ilnd  followed  him,  with  muzzle  hat  ybound, 
CoUar'd  with  gold,  and  tourettes  (7)  filud  round. 
Ji  hundred  lo^^  bad  he  in  bis  rout 
Armed  full  well  with  hearth  stem  and  stout. 
With  ArciU,  in  stories  as  men  find, 
"The  great  Emetrius,  the  King  of  Ind, 
Upon  a  steeds  bay,  trapped  in  steel, 
Cover'd  with  cloth  of  gold  diapred  wele. 
Came  riding  Kkethegodof  armes,  Mart  ; 

[There's  a  noble  line*  with  the  monosyllable  for  « 
dimax!] 

His  coat-armoiir  was  of  a  cloth  of  Tars ; 
Coudi^  (6)  with  pearls  white  and  round  and  great; 

*  His  crisp^  hair  like  ring&  was  y-run. 

And  that  was  yellow,  and  glittered  as  the  sun; 
.His  nose  was  high,  his  eyen  bright  citrine,  (9) 
His  lipp^s  round,  his  colour  was  sanguine, 
A  lew  frackness(lO)  in  bis  face  ysprent,  (11) 
Betwixen  yellow  and  black  somdeal  yment(12) 
And  at  a  lion  he  it  looking  catt. 

[He  does  not  omit  Uie  general  impression,  notwith- 

(1)  Groves.  W  Royal. 

(3)  Per  aventura  (Italian)— by  chance.  (4)  The  son- 
shine. 

(5)  Harness. 

(«)  Alano,  (Spanish),  a  species  of  hooud. 
(7)  Rings  on  the  collan,  to  leash  by. 
(9)  Imbedded. 

(9)  Citron-colour.  Itceemst)  imply  what  has  been  some- 
times c«lled  a  greeneyc->a  hazel  dashed  with  a  aOrt  of 
0parkliog  yellow. 

(10)  Freckles.  (U)  Sprinkled. 
(12)  Mingled. 


standmg  all  those  particulars.      You  may  see  his 
portrait  eloee  or  at  a  distance^  as  you  please.] 

Of  five-and-twentr  years  his  age  I  cast  •  ; 
His  beard  was  well  beginning  for  to  spring ; 
Hit  voice  wat  at  a  trumpi,  thundering. 
•  ••••• 

A  hundred  lord^  had  he  with  him  there. 
All  arm^,  tave  their  headt,  in  all  their  gear  ; 
Full  rich^ly  in  alld  manner  thing^ ; 
Far  trusteth  well,  f  that  earl^  duk^  king^ 
Were  gather*d  in  this  noble  company. 
For  love,  and  (or  increase  of  chivalry. 
About  this  king  there  ran  in  every  part. 
Full  many  a  tame  li6n  and  le6part. 


*  Reckon,— Chancer,  like  the  Italians  and  French,  used 
the  same  word  for  a  rhyme,  provided  tlie  meaning  was 
different. 

'  t  Believe  me.    The  third  person  singular,  had  the  force, 
in  those  days,  of  the  imperative. 


HAPPY   MABHIAOBt. 

To  the  Editor  of  tke  London  Journal, 

My  dxar  Sxa, — One  of  your  delightful  Journal's 
greatest  charms,  is,  that  it  teaches  us  to  look  on  the 
bright,  the  poetic  side  of  life ;  and  to  be  grateful  that 
it  offers  us  so  many  sun-shiny  prospects.  **  There 
is  a  story  In  one  of  Zitter*s  Letters  to  Youth,**  says  the 
writer  of  the  eloquent  defence  of  Coleridge,  against 
the  accusations  of  *  The  Opium  Eater,**  «of  two  of 
Frederick's  guards,  one  of  whom  said  to  the  other,  as 
the  king  went  by — *  Look  what  a  bad  hat  the  king  hat 
on/*  <  Stupid  dog!'  cried  the  other,  *look  wkat  a 
head  be  has!*  These  speeches,**  the  writer  con- 
tinues, «are  typical  of  the  two  classes  of  mankind.** 
Your  Correspondent  in  his  letter,  in  No.  58 — not 
only  considers  happy  marriages  as  events  of  rarest 
occurrence,  but  also  that  unhappy  ones  are  the  uni* 
venud  misery.  I  am  not  one  who  can  see  a  married 
pair  **  get  on  pretty  well  together,**  as  the  phrase 
runs,  (which  means,  with  extremely  well-bred  indif- 
ference) and  call  them  [kappg ;  and  yet  I  venture  to 
hope  that  you  will  agree  with  me,  when  I  say,  that 
earth  would  be  *<  a  yale  of  tears**  indeed,  despite  all 
iU  gorgeous  colouring,  if  there  were  not  very  many 
blessedly  happy  marriages  in  it— though,  your  Cor- 
respondent will  pardon  my  saying,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  their  happiness  founded  on  his  philo- 
sophy of  oppotite  quaUtiea,  Nature  has  fiyrmed  man 
and  woman  essentially  different  characters,  and  though 

ourt 

**  was  the  noble^  birth, 

For  we  from  man  were  made-^man  but  of  earth, 

The  son  of  dust !  ** — 

I  cannot  admit  either  of  inferiority  or  superiority 
but  if  less  of 

**  The  original  clay  of  coarte  mortality 
Hardens  and  flaws  around  **_ 

utt  than  man, — ^if  woman  is  the  more  refined  creature, 
it  may  be  owing  to  her  <*  nobler  birth.**  But  it  is  in 
man  that  genius  loves  to  immortalise  her  incompre- 
hensible powers,  and  all  her  wonderful  gifts  are 
'  lavished  on  him.  Woman  hovers  very  sweetly  over 
the  « shine  and  shade  **  of  our  beautiful  world,  but 
man  only  can  soar  to  heaven  and  fetch  from  thence 
the  heavenly  fire  that  woman  worships.  Philoso- 
phers have  censured  our  indiscriminate  admiration  of 
the  bravery  of  **  Captain  Sword ;  **  and  we  grant  that 
the  mere  soldier*s  braverj,  if  it  include  no  better 
species  of  valour — no  loftier  moral  courage — ought  not 
to  be  ranked  much  above  a  fine  animal  instinct.  Vfe 
do  indeed  give  it  all  the  admiration  it  deserves,  and, 
perhaps,  a  little  more ;  first,  because  it  is  our  na- 
ture*s  opposite ;  and  secondly,  because  we  are  gene- 
rous: (I  know  you  love  a  little  frankness),  but  no 
woman,  who  has  two  ideas  in  her  head,  is  content 
even  with  a  lion's  valour,  unless  there  be  joined  to  it 
the  man's  heart.  And  moral  courage  is  part  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  heart  I  will  make  no  remark  on 
that  different,  and  peculiarly  feminine  mental  cou- 
rage, which  is  woman's  fairest  attribute;  for,  roe- 
thinks,  you  already  smile  at  my  eagerness  to  prove 
what  few  would  disallow,  that  nature  has  kindly 
bestowed  on  man  and    his  help>meet  so  ample  a 

•  See  tke  British  Magaaine  for  January  1835. 


dower  of  opposites,  that  they  are  in  no  dknger  of 
fiilling  victims  to  the  dulness  of  monotony :  but 
Nature's  opposites,  when  conducted  wisely,  all  bUnd 
together  into  harmony ;  while  the  artificial  unlike* 
nesses  of  habits,  pursuits,  &c.,  would,  almost  unavoid- 
ably produce  discord,  even  if  they  could  exist  with 
true  love. 

When  I  have  next  the  pleasure  of  being  in  com* 
pany  with  a  phrenologist,  I  will  beg  the  favour  to  be 
informed  whether  the  organ  of  devotion  (of  venera- 
tion, I  believe  I  should  say)  is  not  strikingly  deve- 
loped in  woman ;  for  «A«  can  love  her  God  with  all 
her  heart,  yet  prays 

•*  to  be  forgiven  for  the  sin 

Of  loving  aught  on  earth  with  such  a  love," 

as  overflows  the  same  heart  for  that  being,  whom» 
next  to  her  God,  she  "  looks  up  to ;  "—for  this  is  the 
▼ery  essence  of  wonun's  love.  Surely  then,  with 
such  feelings,  she  would  unconsciously  abandon  her 
former  pursuits,  tastes,  and  |iabits,  for  his— nay,, 
her  very  thoughts  and  opinions  would  be  apt  to  re-, 
ceive  from  his,  new  impressions. 

You  have  given  us  a  very  beautiful  story,  in  No. 
56,  of  «« true  love.**  Will  you  accept  a  pendant  to 
it,  that  will  defend  me  from  the  charge  of  being 
«  theorist : — But  your  story  is  of  true  love  before 
marriage— mine  is,  of  tnie^  and,  thank  God,  living 
wedded  love. 

While  I  was  staying  with  my  sister  and  ber  hus*. 
band,  some  few  years  ago,  I  spent  the  greatest  part 
of  a  day  from  their  happy  home.  On  my  return, 
when  all  the  children  were  put  to  bed,  my  sister  and 
I  sat  ourselves  to  talk  over,  as  sisters  are  vront,  fthe 
hours  of  absence— and  I  had  an  incident  to  reUUe, 
which  we  examined  minutely ;  trying  it  by  all  the 
severe  tests  of  ift  and  Ws— and  we  ended  by '  assus> 
ing  each  other,  that  our  opinions  entirely  coincided. 
My  brother-in-law  had  been  dining  out,  and,  though' 
he  returned  late,  my  little  story  was  told  and  dis-' 
cussed  anew,  and  his  opinion  was  directly  opposite  to 
my  sister's  and  mine.  To  this  moment  /  think  he 
vras  mistaken— but  my  sweet  sister  turned  her  bright 
and  loving  smile  from  her  husband*s  face  to  me,  say- 
ing, in  the  softest  tone  of  gentle  decision,  **  We%a ' 

afUr  oO,  /*»  ffvrs  P must  be  right,**    I  threw 

'  my  arms  round  her  neck,  exclaiming— <*2M^ift(^r* 
and  ran  off  to  bed. 

We  hear  of  the  unhappy  marriages ;  but  the  sound 
of  the  multitude  of  happy  ones  seldom  passes  beyond 
their  own  atmosphere  of  bliss. 

V  FkxiKA. 

*»*  This  letter  (of  which,  with  a  horrible  self- 
denial,  we  have  been  obliged  to  leave  oiit  a  passage, 
engraved  in  our  heart)  is  worth  a  hundred  ordinary 
disquisitions  on  some  of  the  questions  agitated  re- 
specting marriage,  and  the  reUtive  claims  of  the 
sexes.  That  there  will  be  great  improvements  in  all 
the  conditions  of  society,  as  knowledge  and  justice 
advance  together,  we  doubt  not;  and  that  in  the 
mean  time,  marriages  are  too  often  unhappy,  will  be 
denied  by  no  one.  But  as  our  fair  Correspondent 
says,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  unhappy  marriages  to 
make  a  noise  and  be  beard  of,  while  the  happy  ones 
are  less  known,  by  reason  of  their  very  quiet.  The 
charming  sisterly  anecdote,  so  honourable  to  all  par- 
ties,— ^with  the  running  off  to  bed,  and  the  father  of 
several  children  still  so  implicitly  beloved — b  like  a 
scene  in  Wycberly  or  Congreve,  with  innocence 
added  to  the  gaiety. — En. 

TABX.B   TALK. 

SrXClMXN   OK  THE    FAMOUS   SOCRATIC   MOOK   Of 
rUZZUNG    A   DISPUTAMT. 

In  the  latter,  he  attacks  the  fiistness  of  pagan  priest- 
craft ;  and  reduces  Euthyphron,  who  maintains  that 
there  are  duties  peculiarly  due  to  the  gods,  and 
who  is  engaged  on  this  principle  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  own  father  for  a  murder,  to  a  nonplus.  The 
toil  is  thus  artfully  spread.  Euthyphron,  on  Socra- 
tes' pretended  wish  for  information,  lays  down,  that 
what  is  pleasing  to  the  gods  is  sacred,  what  is  other- 
wise,  profane :  a  position  he  is  obliged  to  abandon 
on  considering  the  acknowledged  difference  of  senti- 
ment among  the  gods :  when  he  adopts,  at  Socrates* 
suggestion,  the  amendment,  that  what  is  pleasing  to 
ail  the  gods  is  sacred,  what  is  displeasing  to  aU  pro- 
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fime,  and  ibe  not  indififorent.  On  which,  Soeratta, 
who  has  apparently  gained  little  advantage  in  this 
first  round,  but  the  credit  of  giving  his  antagonist 
a  fall  and  setting  him  on  his  legs  again*  proceeds  to 
involve  him  in  perplexity  in  this  way.  As  when 
any  thing  acts  or  suffers,  it  is  active  and  passive 
because  it  acts  and  suffers,  and  does  not  act  and 
suffer  because  it  is  active  and  passive ;  so  when 
anything  pleases,  it  is  pleasing  because  it  pleases, 
and  does  not  please  because  it  is  pleasing ;  but  that 
which  is  sacred  confessedly  pleases  the  irods,  because 
it  is  sacred,  and  is  not  sacred  because  it  pleases  the 
gods;  therefore,  that  which  pleases  the  gods  can- 
not be  sacred,  nor  that  which  is  sacred  pleasing  to 
the  gods,  the  one  being  pleasing  because  it  pleases, 
while  the  other  pleases  because  it  is  pleasing : — an 
entangling  subtlety,  which  can  hardly  be  exhibited 
but  in  Greek ;  and  which  we  might  wish,  perhaps, 
with  Johnson,  not  difficult  mer^y,  but  impossible 
of  exhibition  in  any  language.  Socrates  then  leads 
£uphyphron  to  assert  or  to  allow,  that  sanctity  is 
a  part  of  duty  ;  that  it  is  that  part  which  relates  to 
the  service  of  the  gods ;  that  it  consisu  in  rightly 
giving  and  rightly  taking :  and  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded consequently  as  a  sort  of  commerce  between 
heaven  and  earth.  But  in  commerce,  what  is  use- 
ful is  given  for  what  is  useful.  Do  we  give  for  their 
favours  what  is  utefid  to  the  gods?  Euthyphron, 
with  a  sort  of  pious  horror,  instantly  rejects  this 
idea,  and  says,^not  what  is  useful,  but  what  is 
agreeable.  He  is  then  brought  round  to  the  point 
from  whence  they  started,  since  what  is  agreeable 
is  lynonjrmous  to  what  is  pleasing :  and,  feigning 
an  awkward  excuse,  abruptly  breaks  up  the  confer- 
ence. There  is  in  all  Uiis,  surely,  much  solemn 
trifling — a  childish  attempt  to  puzzle  and  confound, 
by  considerations  entirely  foreign  from  the  merits]  of 
the  question  ;  and  the  best  apology  for  Socrates,  if 
justly  reported  on  this  occasion  by  Plato,  is,  that  he 
fought  the  sophists  with  their  own  weapons,  and 
endeavoured,  in  a  good  cause,  to — *<win  his  way 
by  yielding  to  the  tide.** — Diary  of  a  Lover  of  lAUrO' 
ture. 

FOOn  FOa  aXFLECTIOK. 

"  All  individuals  have  but  a  certain  portion  of  love 
in  their  composition,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  exhaust  it  at 
once.  Who  are  the  persons  with  whom  we  remain  on 
good  terms  to  our  old  age? — ^why  those  whom  we 
never  eared  about.** — *<  What  a  selfish  idea  T  exclaimed 
Madame  de  Mercceur. — **I  am  only  speaking  the 


truth,  which,  to  be  sure^  I  might  have  put  into  finer 
words.  Had  I  talked  of  inconstancy,  the  misery  of 
unreciprocated  feelings,  of  love  enduring  as  love  never 
yet  endured,  both  yourself  and  Signora  Carrara  would 
have  been  equally  charmed  and  touched.  Ay,  ay, 
merge  the  selfishness  in  the  sentiment,  and  it  will  be 
sure  to  take ;  people  wilt  be  so  thankful  to  you  for  a 
decent  excuse.** — *<  Have  ^ou,  then,  no  belief,'*  asked 
Madame  de  Mercceur,  *<  m  disinterested  and  lasting 
attachment?** — **  Pane  pour  eela/*  exclaimed  the  che- 
valier, **  I  will  not  answer  for  all  the  vain  beliefs  that 
may  have  passed  through  that  receptacle  of  confusion 
the  human  mind ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  the  causes 
of  inconstancy  are  much  misunderstood.  It  is  com- 
monly said,  that  love  never  lasts.  Now,  that  is  not 
so  much  from  change  or  that  it  exhausts  itself,  as  that 
it  is  mixed  up  with  the  paltry  cares  and  daily  inte- 
rests of  life ;  thus  losing  its  idealty,  which  constitutes 
its  great  charm.  Two  lovers  begin  by  reading  poetry, 
and  end  by  casting  up  bills  together.  The  reason 
why  an  unfortunate  atuchment  outlasts  the  one  more 
happy,  is  that  it  is  less  confounded  with  the  common- 
place of  existence.** — '*  I  must  say,**  cried  tlie  Due  de 
Mercceur,  **you  are  the  very  last  person  I  should 
have  suspectCKl  of  subtilising  on  sentiment.** — **  Ah!'* 
replied  De  Joinville,  '*  the  truth  is,  that  nobody  knows 
anything  about  anybody.  Our  nearest  and  dearest 
friends  have  a  thousand  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
we  have  never  even  suspected.  We  look  in  them 
omly  for  what  reflects  our  own.  Our  very  sympathy 
is  egotism.** — **  Nay,**  said  Franoesca,  **  there  is  no- 
thing which  appears  to  me  so  exaggerated  as  the  com- 
mon exclamations  about  the  selfishness  of  human 
nature.  We  are  a  great  deal  better  than  we  make 
ourselves  out  to  be.'* — **  If  Mademoiselle  Carrara 
speaks  from  her  own  personal  experience,  I,  for  one, 
will  not  contradict  her."—**  Nay,**  answered  she,  *♦  I 
will  not  be  complimented  out  of  my  position  ;3  mine 
was  a  general  position.  Kind  and  generous  impulses 
are  nfe  in  our  nature.  Look  at  the  pity  which 
springs,  spontaneously,  at  the  sight  of  affliction — wit- 
ness the  admiration,  so  ready,  to  welcome  any  great 
action  ;  and  call  to  mind  the  thousand  slight  acts  of 
kindness  almost  unmarked,  because  of  such  daily 
occurrence.** — **I  felicitate  you,  on  your  experience,*' 
said  the  Chevalier,  rising,  <*  and  will  now  depart,  and, 
at  least,  try  to  preserve  so  grateful  an  impression.** — 
True  enough  was]  the  Chevalier's  assertion,  that  we 
know  but  little  of  even  our  most  intimate  friend»-« 
and  yet  this  does  not  originate  from  want  of  sympathy ; 


it  is  rather  owing  to  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  all 
our  more  imaginative  feelings.  How  many  emotions 
are  in  every  heart,  which  we  never  dream  of  commu- 
nicating !  They  are  too  fine,  too  fragile,  for  expres- 
sion, like  those  delicate  hues  on  the  atmosphere, 
which  never  yet  could  painter  embody.  Moreover, 
there  is  an  odd  sort  of  satisfaction  which  we  take  in 
making  ourselves  other  than  we  are.  This  is  a  spe- 
cies of  deception  which  defies  analysis  and  is  yet  uni- 
versally practised.  Some  make  themselves  out  bet- 
ter, some  worse,  than  they  really  are,  but  none  give 
themselves  their  exact  likeness.  Perhaps  it  is,  that 
the  ideal  faculty  is  so  strongly  developed  in  us,  that 
We  cannot  help  exercising  it,  even  upon  the  reality  of 
ourselves. — Francetca  drrarcu 

mxlton's  xootisx. 
In  the  *  Paradise  Lost  * — indeed  in  every  one  of  hit 
poems — it  is  Milton  himself  whom  you  see ;  his 
Satan,  his  Adam,  his  Raphael,  almost  his  £ve — are 
all  John  Milton ;  and  it  is  a  sense  of  this  intense 
egotism  that  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  in  reading 
Milton*s  works.  The  egotism  of  such  a  man  is  a 
revehtion  of  spirit. — C(£ridgt'»  TahU  Talk, 


TO  CORBBSPONDBNTS. 

We  do  not  know  whether  to  be  most  delighted 
with  the  letter  of  our  warm-hearted  Correspbndent 
of  Croydon,  or  most  to  regret  that  she  should  take 
a  different  view  from  our  own,  of  any  matter.  But 
we  fear  the  selfish  part  of  the  dilemma  predomi* 
nates;  and  that  we  are  so  pleased,  we  cannot  be 
generous  enough  to  feel  the  beeoming  amount  of 
sorrow. 

The  American  vessel,  so  obligingly  alluded  to 
by  our  fair  friend  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,**  conveyed 
kindred  of  the  person  in  question,  but  not  the  person 
himself. 

Various  Correspondents  will  oblige  us  by  looking 
at  the  last  number  of  our  Journal  but  one.* 


THE    PRINTING    MACHINE. 


UFB    OF   KBAM. 

Th€  Lift  of  Bdmumd  Kean.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  pp.  260 

and  280.  London.  Moxon.  1835. 
Katueallt  connected,  and  in  some  sort  dependent 
upon  each  other  as  the  two  often  are,  how  different 
in  all  things  are  the  positions  of  a  great  author  [and 
a  great  actor !  Take  the  case  in  which  each  fills 
while  alive  a  large  space  in  the  public  eye.  Yet, 
whatever  may  be  an  author's  popularity  in  his  life- 
time, and  even  the  influence  which  he  exercises  over 
his  fisllow-men,  his  true  fame  and  dominion  begin 
only  after  his  death,  and  lie  in  that  boundless  future 
which  he  may  not  behold,  save  with  the  eye  of  hope 
or  prophetic  anticipation.  Bdng  dead,  he  yet  liveth 
in  his  immortal  books ;  and  no  comparison  can  be 
drawn  between  that  unripe  and  every  way  limited 
power  which  he  wields,  even  in  the  most  fiivourable 
cases,  for  soma  dosen  or  score  of  years  over  a  portion 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  universal  empire  which 
becomes  his  inheritance  after  the  consenting  voices  of 
successive  generations  have  ratified  his  claims,  and 
the  world  looks  up  to  him  as  one  of  its  fixed  and 
permanent  lights  as  naturally  and  believingly  as  it 
does  to  the  stars  in  the  firmament  of  heaven.  To 
the  actor  there  is  no  future.  Jlemembered  he  may 
be,  and,  if  great  enough,  will  be,  long  after  his  death  ; 
but  of  his  power  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
he  will  not,  and  cannot,  retain  one  particle,  let  him 
have  been  as  great  as  you  choose.  His  life  is  merely 
in  the  breath  of  his  nostrils ; — he  is  the  man  of  hb 
ewn  times,  and  no  more. 

There  is  one  way,  however,  in  which  persons  emi- 
nent only  during  their  liv«s  may  bequeath  something  of 
themselves  to  posterity ;  and  in  that  they  have  often 
the  advantage  over  those  whose  chief  eminence  comes 


after  death.  As  men  exclusively  ef  the  present,  it 
will  generally  happen  that  they  have  played  a  more 
bustling  and  conspicuous  part  within  that  narrow 
circle,  than  the  others,  whose  more  real  existence  is 
in  the  time  to  come.  Their  personal  history,  there- 
fore, will  often  be  more  varied  and  striking, — ^more  in- 
teresting, and  even  more  instructive ; — and  that  they 
may  leave  behind  them.  It  may  be  written  and 
given  to  the  world,  we  mean,  either  by  themselves  or 
others.  In  this  way  the  name  which  is  now  nothing 
but  a  name,  may  be  made  at  least  "  to  point  a  moral 
or  adorn  a  tale** — the  proper  duty  in  such  cases  made 
and  provided. 

Among  lives  of  this  sort,  the  lives  of  actors  are 
apt  to  be  not  the  least  curious.  The  world  in  which 
they  professionally  move  is,  to  be  sure,  a  suffici- 
ently circumscribed  i  one,  and  so  peculiar  withal, 
that  it  has  scarcely  any  attraction  at  all  for  the  more 
catholic,  which  are  also  the  deepest  and  most  intense,  of 
our  human^  sympathies ;  but  this  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. Biography  is  interesting  not  for  the  events 
of  extensive  importance  with  which  the  career  of  the 
hero  may  be  connected — such  things,  extinguishing 
the  individual  in  the  act  and  its  consequences,  make 
rather  the  interest  of  history— but  for  what  he  is  in 
himself,  and  for  what  he  does  and  suffers  that  affects 
only  his  own  fortunes  or  displays  his  own  character. 
Let  the  narrative  be  only  rich  in  incidents  and  mani- 
festations of  the  latter  kind,  and  we  are  satisfied. 
Give  us  strength  of  mind,  or  of  passion,  earnestness 
in  the  pursuit  of  any  object,  and  something  in  adven- 
ture out  of  the  common  straight  and  level  rail-road 
of  existence,  and  we  are  sure  to  be  carried  along,  up 
bill  and  down  dale,  with  the  subject  of  the  story,  be 
he  who  or  what  he  may.  _  Now,  whatever  else  there 


may  be  either  not  in  player^  which  we  like,  or  in 
them  which  we  do  not  like,  they  usually  have  at  least 
enthusiasm  in  abundance,-'  and  their  dance  through 
life  is  often  fantastic  to  the  wildest  degree.  Accus- 
tomed as  they  arc  to  represent  or  mimic  all  sorts  of 
fictitious  wonders,  they  would  seem  to  have  a  right  to 
live  more  poetically  or  dramatically  than  other  peo- 
ple, and  to  encounter  more  plentiftiUy  in  their  eccen- 
tric course  those  realities  which  are  even  stranger 
than  fiction. 

We  have  not  for  a  long  time  met  with  a  book  that 
has  absorbed  as  more  completely  than  this  '  Life  of 
Kean.'  It  is  the  production  of  Mr  Procter  (better 
known  by  hu  poetical  name  of  Barry  Cornwall)  and 
its  liteoary  merits,  of  course,  are  in  many  respects  of  a 
very  superior  order.  The  narrative,  for  the  most 
part,  is  admirably  well  given,  in  a  style  equally 
forcible  and  easy ;  and  the  criticism  is  just  and  elo- 
quent; though  we  think  the  author  might  have 
omitted  the  dissertations  on  the  Shakspearian  cha- 
racters in  the  second  volume^  which  will  be  the  less 
desired  in  proportion  to  the  interest  Mr  Procter  has 
excited  in  his  story.  What  we  regret  more  how- 
ever is,  that  our  author  should  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  elevate  himself  so  much  above  his  subject. 
The  tone  which  prevails  throughout  the  work  of 
sopiething  not  certainly  amounting  to  contempt  on 
the  part  of  the  author  for  his  subject,  but  yet 
of  indifference  towards  it,  or,  as  we  have  already 
said,  of  superiority  to  it,  is  not  agreeable.  |We 
suppose,  for  one  thing,  it  offends  our  self-love  that 
a  writer  should  affect  himself  to  despise,  or  at 
least  not  to  care  for,  what  he  nevertheless  evidently 
expects  that  we,  hb  readers,  shall  take  an  interest  in, 
and  what  in  fact  we  feel  does  interest  us  a  great  deal. 


AND  THE   PRINTING   MAiOINE. 


isa 


sttiiDabh  Swmoteft!  The  cold  boiled  leg  of  muUoD 
and  cMer  whfieb  ibey  tbat  evening  tite  down  before,  in 
4be  boM-hoQse,  «m  nte  with  ao  appetite  aurpassed 
m\j  by  thoM  who  were  ihat  ap  in  the  Tower  of  Famine, 
axi^ed  HIM  a  splendid  and  happy  Titioo  in  their  memo* 
Bfealbr  more  than  twenty  yean. 

^  We  have  extended  the  account  of  this  journey  some- 
what beyond  what  we  originally  intended,  in  order  that 
"all  young  readers*  (as  good  Mr  Newberry's  books 
aay— or  used  to  say)  may  see  how  one  of  the  high  and. 
crowned  kings  of  tragedy  was  accustomed  to  travel : 
before  they  resolve  irrevocably  to  enrol  themselves 
voder  those  ragged  and  tawdry  colours  which  float 
above  the  English  Drama — a  sign  and  prophecy  of  the 
players  fortunes  !** 

Keas's  lint  efaild»  a  boy,  to  whom  1m  gave  the 
name  of  Howard,  was  bom  at  Swansea,  on  the  13th 
of  September  I809L  About  two  years  after,  hia 
•aeond  son,  the  present  Mr  Charles  Kean,  waa  born 
at  Waterferd.  By  this  time  the  habita  of  the 
IhuftMod  and  father  seem  to  have  become  those  of  a 
confirmed  drunkard ;  the  friends  which  he  made  by 
bit  talents  he  constantly  lost  by  hia  miscondnet; 
•od  tlM  niaery  of  the  wntohcd  fimily  waa  now 
greater  than  ^ever.  J 

^  It  ie  needless  (proceeda  our'^author)  to  repeat 
tlM  averv-day  w«nta  and  troublea  which  the  poor 
aetor  and  his  lamily,  day  after  day,  encountered  ia 
tbia  and  other  per^rinations.  Their  lonff  journeys, 
ia  all  weathersy— their  arrivala,  weary  and  foot-sore, 
at  the  squalid  public  honsas  where  they  put  up^-^ 
their  scanty  meals, — their  visits  to  the  pawnbroker 
asid  the  Jew,—- their  hopeless  appeals  to  the  public 
taste,— the  erics  of  the  children  (from  fioigue  or 
want  of  food), — the  tears  of  the  woman,  and  the 
coraes  of  the  man,  all  theae,  fifty  times  repeated, 
would  make  but  an  unprofitable  and  tedious  history. 
We  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  fisw  fkets,  illus- 
trative of  our  hero*8  forlorn  condition ;  without  ex- 
hibiting, at  every  turn,  the  poverty  and  wretchedness 
df  hia  course.  At  York,  as  we  have  said,  he  arrived, 
utterly  destitute.  So  extreme  was  his  need,  that  he 
wished  to  enlist  as  a  common  soldier,  and  actually 
preaented  himself  for  that  purpose,  to  an  officer 
attadied  to  a  regiment  at  York,  who  very  good^ 
iiaturedly  dissuaded  him  trom  his  design.  He  was, 
perhaps,  as  desperate  of  attaining  the  objects  of  his 
aanbidon,  at  this  particular  time,  as  at  any  period 
of  his  chequered  life.  And  with  his  despair,  hia 
rtik's  despondency  naturally  kept  pace.  She  saw  no 
bope  of  extricating  her  in&nts  from  the  load  of 
ittisery  and  want  which  oppressed  them.  More  than 
ODee,  she  has  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  her  bed,  in 
wfaidi  the  two  half-fkmished  children  lay,  and  prayed 
that  they  and  herself  might  at  once  be  released  ficom 
their  suilbrings.  Happily,  they  were  relieved  by 
the  intervention  of  a  friend.  The  wife  of  a  Mr 
Nokea  (then  a  dancing-master  at  York),  heard  of 
toair  extreme  distress,  and  went  with  a  heart  bnm* 
lid  of  bcnevoleoea  to  their  aid.  She  was  shown  np 
to  the  room  where  Mrs  Kean  and  the  ehildcen  werew 
and  af^  having  asceruined  the  truth  of  the  report 
concerning  their  condition,  she  spoke  kindly  to  them 
alW  pat  soeaething  in  Mrs  Kean*8  hand,  wished  her 


_  i  morning,  and  kft  the  honae.  On  herdepar» 
ture,  Mrs  Kean  opened  the  paper  which  this  exceU 
lent  woman  had  lef^  and  discovered  that  she  had 
given  her  a  fve  pound  bank  note !  She  threw  herself 
o»  her  kneea,  and  fainted.  They  bad  been  rescued 
ftom  absolute  starvatioB." 

At  Ust,  in  the  aoBamer  of  1813»  wfa9e  Kean  waa 
acting  at  Teigmnouth,  he  attracted  the  notiee  of 
Dr  Drury  (fbmierly  head>master  of  Harrow)  and 
this  eventuallj  led  to  his  introduction  to  the  com- 
mitlee  of  maaagement  at  Drury  lane.  But  some  of 
the  hardest  sufferings  of  his  lifb  had  still  to  be  imder- 
gone  on  the  very  eve  of  his  triiunphaiit  conquest  of 
fhme  and  fortune..  So  poor  was  ha  at  thia  time,  that 
having  sent  forward  his  wife  and  their  eldest  child, 
who  was  ill,  in  the  coach,  firom  Barnstaple  to  Dor- 
chester, on  their  way  to  London,  he  was  himaelf 
obliged  to  follow  on  foot  with  the  yonngast  oa  hia 
baak.  At  Dorchester  he  sustained  a  terrible  blow 
tiy  the  death  of  the  poor  little  boy  Howard,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  child  of  much  promise,  and  was 
the  pride  and  darling  of  his  father.  And  then  when 
he  at  last  found  himself  in  London,  a  misunder- 
standing with  the  authorities  at  Drury  Lane  sud* 
denly  dashed  the  cup  of  hope  to  the  ground,  while 
be  had  it  at  his  lips.  The  negotiation  which  liad 
been  begun  was  broken'ofF,  and  he  was  left,  without 
an  engagement,  to  sUrve.  After  giving  a  long 
letter,  which  he  wrote  to  Dr  Drury,  detailing  the 
usage  he  had  met  with^  the  author  proceeds :— > 

<«  From  the  6th  of  November  1813,  to  the  26th 
of  Janoary,  1814,  Kean  remained  at  his  lodgings^ 


Now.  21  Cecil  street,  in  the  Strand,  in  much. the. ' 
same  state  of  commotion  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  in  at  the  time  of  writing  the  foregoing  letter. 
During  this  period,  he  did  not  leeaive  a  single  shil-- 
ling  from  the  theatre  (except  the  sum  of  8/.  before 
alluded  to,  which  was  sent  to  Dorchester),  and  lie 
neither  earned  nor  borrowed  money  from  any  other 
quarter.  He  lived — he,  hb  wife,  and  child-lin  the 
most  penurious  way ;  sometimes  disposing  of  a  few 
dothes;  sometimes,  and  not  unfrequently,  being 
indebted  for  their  food  to  the  untiring  kindness  of 
the  Misses  Williams,  with  whom  they  lodged ;  and 
occasionally  undergoing  a  course  of  starvation. 
They  had  meat  once  a  week,  if  possible;  but  their' 
aliment  was  generally  of  the  poorest  sort,  and  taken 
in  the  slenderest  quantities.  The  necesrity  of  sup- 
porting  the  child  as  tenderly  as  might  be,  doubled 
their  difllouUies;  and  aomething  of  that  pride 
^  which  flesh  is  heir  to^**  prevented  their  acknowledg- 
ing the  extremity  of  their  distress  to  their  excellent 
hoafesaes.  These  ladies,  with  a  generous  delicacy, 
forbore  to  ask  them  for  any  rent  during  the  first 
three  months  of  their  residence  in  London,  and  even 
resorted  to  expedients  to  furnish  them  with  a  meal, 
now  and  then,  when  the  desperate  condition  of  the 
poor  players  became  too  manifest  for  concealment. 
When  Mrs  Kean  apologised  for  the  rent  being  still 
unpaid.  Miss  Williams  (instead  of  adopting  the 
landlord's  usual  remedy,  and  ejecting  her  debtor^ 
promptly  into  the  street)  cheered  her  up ;  told  her 
that  they  could  wait ;  said  prophesied,  good-natur- 
edly as  to  the  future  renown  and  prosperity  of  her 
husband.  *  There  is  something  about  Mr  Kaan, 
Ma'am,*  said  she,  *  which  tells  us  he  will  be  a  great 
man."* 

At  last,  the  state  of  alEurs  at  Drury  oonatantly 
getting  worse,  induced  the  Committee  to  turn  their 
attention  once  more  to  Kean.  The  result  was  that 
he  waa  announced.for  the  part  of  Shylockr  on  Wed- 
neaday  the  26th  of  January  1814.  We  wish  we  had 
room  ta  quote  our  author's  animated  and  cordial  ac^ 
eoont  of  the  public  eventa  of  that  night,  aa  asle- 
biatad  in  the  anoab  of  tlM  aM^ik  We  asnat  aontent 
onrselvea  with  giving  a  part  of  ita  atlll  more  interest- 
ing domestic  history.  That  day  Keen  had  had»  what 
ha  had  not  always,  a  dinner.  <«  Hia  eaaaage,"  aagpa 
oor  autlior,  «  waa  u  be  braced,  and  his  voiee  strength- 
ened, by  a  Kttle  generous  diet.  Accordingly,  his 
wifo  produced  before  him,  (by  the  usual  alchemy,'we 
suppose^  soma  rapid  ooaveraion  of  velvet  or  satin  into 
silver,)  a  beef-steak  and  a  pot  of  porter.**  On  this  ha 
dined  heartily.  **  Af^r  dinner,**  the  narrative  goes 
on,  '*Kean  prepared  for  the  awful  evening.  Hia 
stodk  of  *  properties' was  vcry^aean^.  He  tied  up 
his  wig  and  collar,  however,  and  an  old  pair  of  Mack 
rilk  stockings*  in  a  pocket-handkerchief  thrust  them 
into  his  great-coat  pocket,  and  trudged  through  the 
snaw  to  Drosy  Lane.**  During  the  houra  of  perfor- 
mance Mrs  Kean  had  remained  waiting  the  result  at 


*<  It  may  be  imagined,*  proeaeds  the  author, 
'•bow  nmeh  anaiety  must  have  prevailed,  when 
not  only  the  fomc  of  her  husband,  but  the  very  ex- 
istence of  himself  and  fomily  hung  on  the  event. 
For,  to  be  damned  in  London  b  to  be  damned  in 
the  country;  and  the  actor  who  once  earned  his 
humble  crust  in  the  provinces,  whilst  toitried  at  the 
fostidious  bar  of  the  metropolis,  is  by  no  means  sure 
of  regaining  his  old  position,  if,  on  being  tried,  he 
should  be  found  wanting.  The  hours,  therefore, 
passed  gloomily  enough.  At  last,  about  half-past 
tan  o*cloek,  the  Missea  Williams,  also  Mr  Hewan 
and  Mr  Watts  (two  artists  who  lodged  in  the  house), 
returned.  *^The  first  comer  was  Mr  Hewan,  in  reply 
to  whose  knock,  Mrs  Kean  ran  down  to  tlie  door, 
and,  in  breathloBs  haate,  demandfd  to  know  their 
fote." 

The  announcements  of  Mr  Hewan  and  Mr  Watti 
were  all  that  could  be  desired;  but  we  must  pasa  them 


**  Next  followed  the  Misses  Williams,  exulting  in 
the  accomplishment  of  their  prophecies ;  and,  finally, 
about  c^ven  o*elock,  arrived  the  hero  of  the  night 
himaelf*  He  ran  up  stairs,  wild  with  joy,  and  cried 
out,  *  Oh,  Mary  1  my  fortune's  made :  now  you 
shall  ride  in  your  carriage.'  A  mighty  change  had 
been  wrought  in  a  brief  period.  Four  or  five  hours 
before,  he  said,  on  quitting  the  house,  that  he  wished 
be  was  gomg  ta  be  shot.  Now,  all  the  gloom  of  the 
morning  dissipated  and  forgotten,  he  seemed  to  tread 
on  air.  He  told  his  wife,  indeed,  that  when  he 
foond  the  audience  '  going  with  him,*  he  was  in- 
spirited and  exalted  to  such  a  degree,  that  <  he  could 
not  feel  the  stage  under  him.'  His  aenaations  had 
now  sun^  a  little,— almost  to  a  rational  level.  In 
order,  however,  that  everyone  might  be  a  partaker 
of  the  new  happiness,  even  the  child  (the  present 
Mr  Charles  Kean)  waa  taltea  oat  of  his  ciadle  and 


kissed  by  bis  fother,  who  said,  «  Now*  Ingp  hof  »  ya 
shall  go  to  Eton.*    Kaan  had  alwaya  been  aasbitaan 
that  hia  aon  should  have  an  aristocratic  eduoatioa 
and  the  pr^eet  asemed  now  no  longas  improbable. 
During  the  remainder  ef  the  aigh^  and»  ^daad,^ 
lentil  four  o*clodc  in  the  memnig^   Keaa  and  hm 
wifo  sate  together,  congratulating  each  other  on  thaue 
good  fortune ;  he  talking  of  what  he  would  do,  what 
he  would  play  next,  and  forming  schemes  of  all  aorta 
for  the  future.     Once,  indeed,  his  mind  waa  tonahad 
with  a  melancholy  recollection  ;    for  he  said^  *  Oh  1 
that  Howard  was  alive  now ! — but  he  ia  better  wheM 
he  is.*     With  this  exception  there  waa  nothing  tO' 
caat  a  shade  over  his  golden  draama.**  *    • 

During  the  remainder  of  this  season  Kean  ap- 
peared in  Richard  III,  in  Hamlet,  and  in  Othello 
— and,  by  hb  wonderlul  success*  brought  a  gaia  to 
the  treasury  of  the  theatre  of  not  less  than  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  For  his  happiness,  as  well  as  for 
his  glory,  he  ought  to  have  died  now.  The  latter 
part  of  his  hlstoiy  is  only  a  sad  and  sickening  tela 
of  blackguardism,  disgprace,  and  ruin.  The  evil  of  hia 
nature  seems  at  this  period  to  have  completely  over- 
powered and  extinguished  whatever  was  good  in  him. 
Such  an  utter  abandonment  to  brutality  and  selflsli- 
ness  is  scarcely  on  record ;  though  the  philosophic 
reader  will  set  off  against  it  the  frightful  disadvan- 
tages, in  a  moral  point  of  view,  of  a  poor,  fotheriess* 
half-owned,  vagaboqd  childhood.  For  the  parties* 
lars,  we  must  send  our  readers  to  the  work  itself, 
from  which  we  have  already  extracted  mndi  more 
largdy  than  with  our  limited  space  we  Aoidd  be  ex- 
cused in  dobg,  except  in  the  case  of  a  publication  of 
anusual  Interest. 


LORD  Bl^OVOHAM  OK   VATURAX. 


A  DucoMTM  of  Natural  I%toiog^  By  Henrj  X^ord 
Brougham.  PostSva^  C.  Knight. 
[Condoded  from  No.  02.} 
Wk  now  proceed  to  place  before  our  readara  a  hm 
more  extracts  from  thia  iatewating  woik.  Tha 
very  powerful  chapter  in  which  Lord  Brougham 
contends  for  the  separate  existence  of  the  mindt  in- 
dependently of  the  body,  supplies  so  muoh  mattar  of 
great  interest,  that  we  hardly  know  what  to  aalaat. 
Ptohaps  the  following  passage  on  the  phenomena  of 
dreams  may  be  most  acceptable  to  our  Readers. 

«<  The  bodily  functions  are  in  part  auspeadsd  daring 
aleep,  that  ia,  all  those  which  depend  upon  voKt&Mi. 
The  senses,  however,  retain  a  portion  of  their  aouto* 
ness;  and  those  of  tsveh*  and  hearing,  especially, 
may  be  aflbcted  without  awakening  the  sleeper.  Tha 
consequence  of  the  cessation  whi£  takes  plaeaaf  att 
coosnuinacation  of  ideaa  through  the  saases,  is  that 
the  action  of  the  mind,  and,  above  all,  of  thoae  powaia 
oonneeted  with  the  hnagination,  hsooMts  much  aKwa 
vigorous  and  aniatecrupted.  This  is  shown  in  two 
ways— first,  by  the  celerity  with  which  any  impresaioft 
upon  the  senses,  strong  enough  to  be  Mt  without 
awaking,  is  caught  up  and  mi^e  the  groundwork  of 
anew  train  of  ideas,  the  miad  instantlyaceommodatiag 
itwlf  to  the  suggestions  of  the  impression,  and  making 
all  its  thoughts  chime  in  with  that ;  and,  secondly, 
by  the  prodigiously  long  succession  of  imagea  that 
pass  through  the  mind,  with  perfect  distinctnese  mtd 
livelioess,  in  an  instant  of  time. 

^  The  foots  upon  this  subject  are  numerous,  and  of 
undeniable  certainty,  because  of  daily  occurrence. 
Every  one  knovrs  the  effect  of  a  bottle  of  hot  water 
applied  during  sleep  to  the  soles  of  the  foet :  you 
instantly  dream  of  walking  over  hot  mould,  or  ashes, 
or  a  stream  of  lava,  or  baring  your  feet  burnt  by 
coming  too  near  the  fire.  But  the  effect  of  foiling 
asleep  in  a  stream  of  cold  air,  as  in  an  open  carriage, 
varies  this  experiment  in  a  very  interesting,  aftd, 
indeed,  instructive  manner.  You  will^  instantly 
that  the  wind  begins  to  blow,  dream  of  being  upon 
some  exposed  point,  and  anxious  for  shelter,  but  un- 
able to  reach  it ;  then  you  are  on  the  deck  of  a  ship, 
suffering  from  the  gale — you  run  behind  a  sail  for 
shelter,  and  the  wind  changes,  so  that  it  still  blows 
upon  you— you  are  driven  to  the  cabin,  but  the  ladder  is 
removed,  or  the  door  locked.  Presently  you  are  on 
shore,  in  a  houae  with  all  the  windowa  open,  and  en- 
deavour to  shut  them  in  vain ;  or,  seeing  a  amith'a 
forget  you  are  attracted  by  the  fire,  and  suddenly  a 
hundred  bellows  play  upon  it,  and  extinguish  it  in  an 
insunt,  but  fill  the  whole  smithy  with  their  Mast,  tilt 
yoo  aro  as  cold  as  on  the  road.     If  you  from  time  ta 

*  The  common  clsauficatioD  of  the  senies  which  makes 
the  toach  comprehend  the  Mose  ef  Uest  and  cold,  is  ham 
adopted;  though,  certainlv,  there  aeems  almoct  as  Uule 
reason  for  ran^ng  this  ander  toach,  as  Ibr  rsngiog  sight, 
aaaU,  hasting,  and  tssta  I 
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tlow  8wake»  the  momMt  yoa  lUI  ttlccp  again,  the 
ume  ooune  of  dreaming  suoeeeds  in  the  greatest 
TarietT  of  changes  that  oan  be  rung  on  our  tlwughti. 
«Btit  the  rapidity  of  these  ehanges,  and  of  the 
sueoession  of  ideas,  oannot  be  asoertslned  by  this  ex- 
periment :  it  is  most  satisfaotorilj  proved  by  another. 
Let  any  one  who  is  extremely  orerpowered  with 
drowsiness— as  afier  sitting  up  all  night,  and  sleeping 
none  the  next  day— 4ie  down,  and  begin  to  dictate : 
he  will  find  himself  fiilling  asleep  after  uttering  a  few 
wordsi  and  he  will  be  awakened  by  the  person  who 
writes  repeating  the  last  word,  to  show  be  has  written 
the  whole ;  not  abore  five  or  six  seconds  may  elapse, 
and  the  sleeper  will  find  it  at  first  quite  impossible 
to  believe  that  he  has  not  been  asleep  for  hours,  and 
will  chide  the  amanuensis  for  having  fallen  asleep 
over  his  work — so  great  apparently  wiU  be  the  length 
of  the  dream  which  he  has  dreamt,  extending  through 
half  a  lifetime.  This  experiment  is  easily  tried: 
again  and  again  the  sleeper  will  find  his  endless 
dream  renewed ;  and  he  will  always  be  able  to  tell  in 
how  short  a  time  he  must  have  performed  it.  For 
suppose  eight  or  ten  seconds  required  to  write  the 
fimr  or  five  words  dictated,  sleep  could  hardly  b^n  in 
less  than  four  or  five  seconds  after  the  effort  of  pro- 
nouneing  the  sentence ;  so  that,  at  the  utmost,  not 
more  than  four  or  five  seconds  can  have  been  spent 
in  sleep.  But,  indeed,  the  greater  probability  is, 
that  not  above  a  single  second  can  have  been  so 
passed ;  for  a  writer  will  easily  finish  two  words  in 
a  second ;  and  suppose  be  has  to  write  four,  and  half 
the  time  is  consumed  in  fidling  asleep,  one  second 
only  is  the  duration  of  the  dreamy  which  yet  seems 
to  last  fotr  years,  so  numerous  are  the  images  that 
compose  it." 

From  these  and  other  facts,  the  author  is  disposed 
to  conclude  that  we  only  dream  during  the  moment 
of  transition  into  and  out  of  sleep.  The  following 
passage,  from  the  same  chapter,  will  be  very  cheer- 
ing to  our  more  aged  readers. 

**  The  changes  which  the  mind  xmdergoes  in  its 
activity,  its  capacity,  its  mode  of  operation,  are  mat- 
ter of  constant  observation,  indeed  of  every  man's  ex-^ 
perienoe.  Its  essence  is  the  same ;  its  fundamental 
nature  is  unalterable;  it  never  loses  the  distinguish- 
ing  peculiarities  which  separate  it  from  matter; 
never  acquires  any  of  the  properties  of  the  latter ; 
but  it  undergoes  imporUnt  changes,  both  in  the 
progress  of  time,  and  by  means  of  exercise  and  cul- 
ture The  development  of  the  bodily  powers  ap- 
pears to  a£Fect  it,  and  so  does  their  decay ;  but  we 
rather  ought  to  say,  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  its  im- 
provement is  contemporaneous  with  the  growth  of 
the  body,  and  its  decline  generally  is  contemporaneous 
with  that  of  the  body,  after  an  advanced  period  of 
life.  For  it  is  an  undoubted  ftict,  and  almost  uni- 
versally true,  that  the  mind,  before  extreme  old  age, 
becomes  more  sound,  and  h  capable  of  greater  things, 
during  nearly  thirty  years  of  diminished  bodily 
powers ;  that,  in  most  cases,  it  suflRurs  no  abatement 
of  streo^  during  ten  years  more  of  bodily  decline ; 
thag  in  many  eases,  a  few  jrears  more  of  bodily  de- 
crepitude produce  no  effect  upon  the  mind ;  and  that, 
in  some  instances,  its  faculties  remain  bright  to  the 
last,  surviving  the  almost  total  extinction  of  the  cor- 
poreal endowments.  It  is  certain  that  the  strength 
of  the  bodv,  its  agility,  its  patience  of  iktiffue,  indeed 
all  its  qualities,  £cline  from  thirty  at  the  latest ;  and 
yet  the  mind  is  improving  rapidly  from  thirty  to 
fifty ;  suflfors  little  or  no  decline  before  sixty ;  and 
therefore  is  better  when  the  body  is  enfeebled,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-eight  or  fifty-nine,  than  it  was  in  the 
acme  of  the  ooiporeal  Acuities  thirty  years  before. 
It  is  equally  certain,  that  while  the  body  is  rapidly 
decaying,  between  sixty  or  sixty-three  and  seventy, 
the  mind  suffers  hardly  any  loss  of  strength  in  the 
mncrality  of  men ;  that  men  continue  to  seventy- 
five  or  seventy-six  in  the  possession  of  all  their  men-  > 
tal  powers,  while  few  can  then  boast  of  more  than 
the  remains  of  physical  strength ;  and  instances  are 
not  wanting  of  persons  who,  between  eighty  and 
ninety,  or  even  older,  ifhen  the  body  can  hardly  be 
said  to  live,  possess  every  fkculty  of  the  mind  unim- 
paired. We  are  authorised  to  conclude,  from  these 
fttcts,  that  unless  some  unusual  and  violent  accident 
interferes,  such  as  a  serious  illness  or  a  fiual' con- 
tusion, the  ordinary  course  of  life  presents  the  mind 
and  the  body  running  courses  widely  different,  and 
In  great  part  of  the  time  in  opposite  directions ;  and 
this  affords  strong  proof,  both  that  the  mind  b  inde- 
pendent of  the  body,  and  that  its  destruction  in  the 
period  of  its  enthre  vigour  is  contrary  to  the  analogy 
of  nature.** 

The  oonsideratlon  that  the  phenomena  of  mind 
afford  ample  and  almost  untouched  evidence  of  de- 
sign in  the  Creator,  frequently  brings  Lord  Brougham 
into  contact  with  the  materialists,  whose  fundamental 
pMi^ns  are  demolished  in  passings  in  a  few  nervooa 
pasnges  of  reasoning  and  illustration  which,  in  other 
bands,  might  have  formed  the  basis  of  several 
Tdumes.  The  ficAlowing  extract  contains  what  the 
authorhimself  df9cribes.as«<Uieitrongeitor  all  the 


arguments  both  for  the  separate  exiitenoe  of  mind, 
and  for  its  surviving  the  body,**  and  as  being  <•  drawn 
from  the  strictest  induction  of  facts.** 

**  The  body  is  consUntly  undergoing  change  in  all 
iU  parU.  Probably  no  person  at  the  age  of  twenty 
has  one  single  particle  in  any  part  of  his  body  which 
he  had  at  ten;  and  still  less  does  any  portion  of  the 
body  he  was  born  with  continue  to  exist  in  or  with 
him.  All  that  he  before  had  has  now  entered  into 
new  combinations,  forming  parts  of  other  men,  or  of 
animals,  or  of  vegeUble  or  mineral  substanoes,  ex- 
actly  sa  the  body  he  now  has  will  afterwards  be  re- 
solved  into  new  combinations  after  his  death.  Yet 
the  mind  continues  one  and  the  same,  ''without 
change  or  shadow  of  turning.**  None  of  its  parU 
can  be  resolved ;  for  it  is  one  and  single,  and  it  re- 
mains unchanged  by  the  changes  of  the  body.  The 
argument  would  be  quite  as  strong  though  the  change 
undergone  bv  the  body  were  admitted  not  to  be  so 
complete,  and  though  some  small  portion  of  its  harder 
paru  were  supposed  to  continue  with  us  through 
life. 

'« But  observe  how  strong  the  inferences  arising 
from  these  facts  are,  both  to  prove  that  the  existence 
of  the  mind  is  entirely  independent  of  the  existence 
of  the  body,  and  to  shew  the  probability  of  its  sur- 
viving !  If  the  mind  continues  the  same  while  all 
or  nearly  all  the  body  is  changed,  it  follows  that  the 
existence  of  the  mind  depends  not  in  the  least  degree 
upon  the  existence  of  the  body;  for  it  has  already 
survived  a  total  change  of,  or,  in  the  common  use  of 
the  words,  an  entire  destruction  of  that  body.  But 
again,  if  the  strongest  argument  to  shew  that  the 
mind  perishes  with  the  body,  nay,  the  only  argument 
be,  as  it  is  indubiubly  derived  from,  the  phenomena 
of  death,  the  fact  to  which  we  have  been  referring 
affords  an  answer  to  this.  For  the  argument  is  that 
we  know  of  no  instance  in  which  the  mind  has  ever 
been  known  to  exist  after  the  death  of  the  body. 
Now  here  u  exactly  the  instance  desiderated,  it  being 
manifest  that  the  same  process  which  ukes  place 
on  the  body  more  suddenly  at  death  is  uking  place 
more  gradually,  but  as  effectually  in  the  result, 
during  the  whole  of  life,  and  that  death  itsdf  does 
not  more  completely  resolve  the  body  into  its  ele- 
ments and  form  it  into  new  combinations  than  living 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  does  destroy,  by  like  resolu- 
tion  and  combination,  the  self-same  body.  And  yet 
after  those  years  have  elapsed,  and  the  former  body 
has  been  dissipated  and  formed  into  new  combinations, 
the  mind  remains  the  same  as  before,  exercising  the 
same  memory  and  consciousness,  and  so  preserving 
tbe^same  personal  identity  as  if  the  body  had  suffered 
no  change  at  all.  In  short,  it  is  not  more  correct  to 
say  that  all  of  us  who  are  now  living  have  bodies 
formed  of  wh^  were  once  the  bodies  of  those  who 
went  before  us,  than  it  is  to  say  that  some  of  us  who 
are  now  Hying  at  the  ege  of  fifty  have  bodies  which 
in  part  belonged  to  others  now  living  at  that  and 
other  ages.  The  phenomena  are  precisely  the  same, 
and  the  operations  are  performed  in  like  manner 
though  with  different  degrees  of  expedition.  Now 
all  would  heUeve  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul 
if  they  had  experience  of  its  exbting  apart  from  the 
body.  But  the  fi^U  referred  to  prove  that  it  does 
exist  apart  from  one  body  with  which  it  once  waa 
nnited,  and  though  it  is-  in  union  with  another,  yet 
as  it  is  not  adherent  to  the  same,  it  is  shown  to  have 
an  existence  separate  from,  and  independent  of,  that 
body.  So  all  would  believe  in  the  soul  surviving  the 
body,  if  after  the  .body*s  death  its  existence  were 
made  manifest.  But  the  fiusU  referred  to  prove 
that  after  the  body's  death,  that^is,  after  the  chronic 
dissolution  which  the  body  undergoes  duringlife,  the 
mind  continues  to  exist  as  before.  Here,  then,  we 
have  that  proof  so  much  desiderated— the  existence 
of  the  soul  after  the  dissdution  of  the  bodily  frame 
with  which  it  was  connected.  The  two  cases  cannot, 
in  any  soundness  of  reasoning,  be  distinguished ;  and 
tills  argument,  therefore,  one  of  pure  induction,  de- 
rived partly  from  physi<^  science,  through  the  evi- 
dence of  our  senses,  partly  from  psychological  science 
by  the  testimony  of  our  consciousness,  appears  to 
prove  the  possible  Immortality  of  the  Soul  almost  as 
rigorously  as  «  if  one  were  to  rise  from  the  dead.** 

The  distinct  existence  of  mind,  and  its  continued 
existence  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body  having  been 
afllrmed,  the  reader  will  naturally  be  curious  to  know 
what.Lord  Brougham  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  a  fti^ 
ture  state.  He  speaks,  of  course,  with  distinctness  aa 
to  the  existence  of  such  a  state ;  but  on  its  fbrmal 
nature  and  circumstances,  he  expresses  himself  with 
a  reaerve  and  diffidence  mere  truly  eharaotcristic  of  a 
logical  and  well-disciplined  mind,  than  the  most  re^ 
fined  or  elevated  speculation  oould  be.  From  any 
other  way  of  considering  the  sutgect  he  was,  indeed^ 
precluded  not  only  by  the  nature  of  the  snlgeet,  but 
by  the  principles  of  the  inductive  philoaophy  of  whidi 
the  whole  ef  the  present  yolnme  Is  so  fine  an  exem- 
plifioation.  The  following  is  the  panage  in  queitioiu 


«  Upon  the  particulars  of  a  future  state  the  kind 
of  existence  reserved  for  the  soul — the  speeiea  of  iti 
occupations  and  eajoymenta^Natural  TheoUigy  is^ 
of  course^  profouniUy  silent ;  but  not  mora  silciift 
than  Revelation.  We  are  left  wholly  to  coi^ecture^ 
and  in  a  field  on  which  our  hopelessness  of  attaining 
any  certain  result  is  quite  equal  to  our  interest  ia 
the  success  of  the  search.  Indeed,  all  our  ideas  of 
happiness  in  this  world  are  such  as  rather  to  dis- 
Qualify  us  for  the  investigation,  or  what,  may  mora 
fitly  be  termed  the  imagination^  Those  ideas  are^ 
for  the  most  part,  either  directly  connected  with  the 
senses,  or  derived  from  our  condition  of  weaknesa 
here,  which  occasions  the  formation  of  connexions  for 
mutual  comfort  and  support,  and  gives  to  the  feebler 
party  the  feeling  of  allegiance,  to  the  stronger  the 
pleasure  of  protection.  Yet  may  we  conceive  that,, 
hereafter,  such  of  our  affections  as  have  been  the 
most  cherished  in  life  shall  survive  and  form  again 
the  delight  of  meeting  those  from  whom  death  has 
severed  us — that  the  soul  may  enjoy  the  purest 
delights  in  the  exercise  of  iu  powers,  above  ^  for 
the  investigation  of  truth— that  it  may  expatiate  in 
the  full  discovery  of  whatever  has  hitherto  been  most 
sparingly  revealed,  or  most  carefully  hidden  from  its 
y|ew-.that  it  may  be  gratified  with  the  sight  of  the 
useful  harvest  reaped  by  the  world  from  the  good 
seed  which  it  helped  to  sow.  We  can  only  conjec- 
ture or  fiuicy.  But  these,  and  such  as  these,  are 
pleasures  in  which  the  gross  indulgences  of  sense 
have  no  part,  and  which  are  even  removed  above  the 
less  refined  of  our  moral  gratifications :  they  may, 
therefore,  be  supposed  consistent  with  a  pure  and 
faultless  state  of  spiritual  being. 

'*  Perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the  difficulties  which 
we  feel  in  forming  such  conjectures,  regards  the 
endless  duration  of  an  immortal  existence.  All  our 
ideas  in  this  world  are  so  adapted  to  a  limited  conti- 
nuance of  life — ^not  only  so  moulded  upon  the 
scheme  of  a  being  incapable  of  lasting  beyond  a  few 
years,  but  so  inseparably  connected  with  a  constant 
change  even  here — a  perpetual  termination  of  one 
stage  of  existence  and  beginning  of  another — that  we 
cannot  easily,  if  at  all,  fancy  an  eternal,  or  even  a 
long.continued,  endurance  of  the  same  fkculties,  the 
same  pursuits,  and  the  same  enjoyments.  All  here 
is  in  perpetual  movement — ceaseless  change.  There 
is  nothing  in  us  or  about  us  that  abides  an  hour- 
nay,  an  instant.  ^  Resting-place  there  is  none  for  the 
foot — no  haven  it  provided  where  the  mind  may  be 
still.  How  then  shall  a  creature,  thus  wholly  ignor« 
ant  of  repose — unacquainted  with  any  continuation 
at  all  in  any  portion  of  hb  existence — so  fiu*  abstract 
his  thoughts  from  his  whole  experience  as  to  con* 
ceive  a  long,  much  more  a  perpetual,  duration  of  the . 
same  powers,  pursuits,  feelings,  pleasures?.  Here  it 
is  that  we  are  the  most  lost  in  our  endeavours  to 
reach  the  seats  of  the  blessed  with  our  imperfect 
organs  of  perception,  and  our  inveterate  and  only 
habita  of  thinking.** 

The  second  part  of  the  *<  Discourse  **  is  much 
shorter  than  that  to  which  our  attention  has  been 
hitherto  confined.  It  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
the  first  of  which  treats  of  the  pleasures  which  attend, 
the  study  of  Natural  Theology  in  common  with  aU 
other  scientific  pursuits;  the  second  describes  the 
pleasures  and  improvement  pecuKar  to  the  study 
which  forms  the  main  subject  of  the  work;  and  the 
third  explains  the  connection  between  natural  aud 
revealed  religion,  showing  the  service  which  natural 
theology  renders  to  the  doctrines  of  revelaUon.  The 
length  to  which  our  notice  has  already  extended,  onlj 
leaves  us  room  to  extract  one  short  passage  from  the 
second  section  of  this  portion  of  the  work. 

<*  The  universal  recurrence  of  the  facts  on  which 
Natural  Theology  rests,  deserves  to  be  rmrded  am. 
increasing  the  interest  of  this  science.'  The  other 
sciences,  those  of  Physics  at  least,  are  studied  only 
when  we  withdraw  from  all  ordinary  pursuits,  and 
give  up  our  meditations  to  them.  Iliose  whioh  can 
only  be  prosecuted  by  meana  of  experiment,  can 
never  be  studied  at  all  without  some  act  of  our  own 
to  alter  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  place  nature ' 
in  circumstances  which  force  her,  by  a  kind  of  qaes* 
tion,  as  Lord  Bacon  phrases  it,  to  reveal  her  secrets. 
Even  the  sciences  which  depend  on  observation  have 
their  fields  spread  only  here  and  there,  hardly  ever 
lying  in  our  way,  and  not  always  accessible  when  we' 
wouki  go  out  of  our  way  to  walk  in  them.  But 
there  is  no  place  where  the  evidenoes  of  Natural 
Religion  are  not  distributed  in  ample  measure.  It 
Is  equally  true,  that  those  evidences  continually  meet 
us  in  all  the  other  branches  of  science.  A  discovery 
made  In  these  almost  certainly  involvea  some  new 
proofr  of  design  in  the  formation  and  govemmen^  of 
the  universe." 
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STRAinrBSRRIBS. 

Ir  our  trticle  on  this  subject  should  be  worth  little  (es- 
/pcjcially  as  we  are  obliged  to  be  brief,  and  cannot  bring 
.to  our  assistance  much  quoution  or  other  helps)  we  beg 
lesTe  to  say,  that  we  mean  to  do  little  more  in  it  than 
congratulate  the  reader  on  the  strawberry-season,  and 
imply  those  pleasant  interchanges  of  conventional 
sympathy,  which  give  rise  to  the  common  expressions 
about  the  weather  or  the  state  of  the  harvest,— things 
which  everybody  knows  what  everybody  else  will  say 
-about  them,  and  yet  upon  which  everybody  speaks. 
Such  a  charm  has  sympathy,  even  in  its  commonest 

A.— A  fine  day  to-day« 

B.— Very  fine  day. 

A.— But  I  think  we  shall  have  rain« 

B.— I  think  we  shall. 
And  so  the  two  speakers  part,  all  the  better  pleased  with 
one  another  merely  for  having  uttered  a  few  words,  and 
those  words  such  as  either  of  them  could  have  reckoned 
upon  before-hand,  and  has  interchanged  a  thousand 
times.  And  justly  are  they  pleased.  They  are  fellow- 
creatures  living  in  the  same  world,  and  all  its  phases  are 
of  importance  to  them,  and  themselves  to  one  another. 
The  meaning  of  the  words  is—"  I  feel  as  you  do"— or 
« I  am  interested  in  the  same  subject,  and  it  is  a  plea- 
sure to  me  to  let  you  se  eit."  What  a  pity  that  man- 
kind  do  not  vent  the  sa  oe  feelings  of  good-will  and  a 
mutual  understanding  on  fifty  other  subjects,!  And  many 
do ;— but  all  might ;— and  as  Bentham  says,  **  with 
how  little  trouble !" 

There  is  Strawberry  wtathtr,  for  insUnce,  which  is  ss 
good  •  point  of  the  weather  to  talk  about,  as  rain  or 
sun.  If  the  phrase  seems  a  little  forced,  it  is  perhaps 
Hot  so  much  as  it  seems ;  for  the  weather,  and  fruit, 
and  colour,  and  the  birds,  &c.&c.,  all  hang  together, 
mud  for  our  parts,  we  would  fain  think,  and  can  easily 
believe,  that  without  this  special  degree  of  heat  (while 
we  are  writing)  or  mixture  of  heat>4ind  fresh  air,  the 
strawbenies  would  not  have  their  special  degree  of 
colour  and  fragrance.  The  world  answers  to  the  spirit 
that  plays  upon  it,  as  musical  instruments  to  musician ; 
and  if  cloud,  sunshine,  and  breeze  (the  fine  playing  of 
nature)  did  not  descend  upon  earth  precisely  as  they 
do  at  this  moment,  there  is  good  reason  to  conclude, 
that  neither  fruit,  nor  anything  else,  would  be  precisely 
what  it  is*  The  cuckoo  would  want  tone,  and  the 
Jtrawberries  relish* 

Do  you  not  like,  reader,  the  potiU  of  strawberries  ? 
And  is  it  not  manifest,  from  old  habit  and  association, 
that  no  other  sort  of  basket  would  do  as  well  for  their 
£rst  arrival  ?  It  *'  caniea"  well :  it  lies  on  your  arm 
like  a  length  of  freshness ;  then  there  is  the  slight  paper 
covering,  the  slighter  rush  tie,  the  inner  covering  of 
leaves  I  and  when  all  these  give  place,  fresh,  and  fra- 
grant, and  red  lie  the  berries,— the  best,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  at  the  top.  Now  and  then  comes  a  htlf-mashed 
one,  sweet  in  its  ovef-ripeness ;  and  when  the  fingers 
cannot  conveniently  descend  further,  thereat,  urged  by 
t  beat  on  the  fiat  end,  are  poured  out  on  a  plate ;  and 
perhaps  agreeably  surprise   us  with  the   tmount.— ^ 
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Mesntime  the  fingers  and  nails  have  got  coloured  as 
with  wine. 

What  matter  of  fact  is  this !  And  bow  everybody 
knows  it !  And  yet,  for  that  very  reason,  it  is  welcome; 
like  the  antiquities  about  the  weather.  So  abundant  is 
Nature  in  supplying  us  with  entertainment,  even  by 
means  of  simply  stating  that  anything  t«  what  it  tt/ 
Paint  a  strawberry  in  oil,  and  provided  the  representa 
tion  be  true,  Itow  willing  is  everybody  to  like  it !  And 
observe,  even  in  a  smaller  matter,  how  Nature  heaps  our 
resources  one  upon  another,— first  giving  us  the  thing, 
then  the  representation  of  it,  or  power  of  painting  it, 
(for  art  is  nature  also),  then  the  power  of  writing  about 
it,  the  power  of  thinking,  the  power  of  giving,  of  re- 
ceiving, and  fifty  others.  Nobles  put  the  leaves  iu  their 
coronets.  PoeU  make  them  grow  for  ever,  where  they 
are  no  longer  to  be  found.  We  never  pass  by  Ely-place, 
in  Holborn,  without  seeing  the  street  there  converted 
into  a  garden,  and  the  pavement  to  rows  of  strawberries. 

"  My  Lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holborn, 
I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there  ; 
I  do  beseech  you  send  for  some  of  them  "— 

quoth  Richard  the  Third  to  the  Bishop,  in  that  scene  of 
frightful  calmness  and  smooth-speaking,  which  precedes 
his  burst  of  thunder  against  Hastings.  Richard  is  gone 
with  his  bad  passioiu,  and  the  garden  is  gone ;  bnt  the 
tyrant  is  converted  into  poetry,  and  the  strawberries 
also ;  and  here  we  have  them  both,  equally  harmless. 

Sir  John  Suckling,  in  his  richly-coloured  portrait  of 
a  beautiful  girl  in  the  tragedy  of  Brennoralt,  has  made 
their  dying  leaves  precious : — 

"  Eyes  full  and  quick. 
With  breath  as  bweet  as  double  violets. 
And  wholesome  as  dying  leaves  of  strawberries.*' 

Strawberries  deserve  all  the  good  things  that  can  be 
said  of  them.  They  are  beautiful  to  look  at,  delicious 
to  eat,  have  a  fiue- odour,  and  are  so  wholesome,  that 
they  are  said  to  agree  with  the  weakest  digestions,  and 
to  be  excellent  against  gout,  fever,  and  all  sorts  of  ail- 
ments. It  is  recorded  of  Fontenelle  (as  was  mentioned 
some  weeks  ago  in  the  London  Journal),  that  he  at- 
tributed his  longevity  to  them,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  regularly  cooled  a  fever  which  he  had  every 
spring ;  and  that  he  used  to  say,  "  If  I  can  but  reach 
.the  season  of  strawberries."  Boerhave  (Mr  Phillips 
tells  us  in  his  *  History  of  Fruits,')  looked  upon  their 
continued  use  as  one  of  the  principal  remedies  in  cases 
of  obstruction  and  viscidity,  and  in  putrid  disorders : 
HoflTman  furnished  instances  of  obstinate  disorders 
cured  by  them,  even  consumptions ;  and  Dnncus  says 
that  by  eating  plentifully  of  them,  he  kept  himself  free 
from  the  gout.    They  are  good  even  for  the  teeth. 

A  fruit  so  very  useful  and  delightful  deserves  a  better 
name  ;  though  the  old  one  is  now  so  identified  with  its 
beauty,  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  get  rid  of  it  No- 
body thinks  of  straw,  when  uttering  the  word  straw- 
berry, but  only  of  colour,  fragrance,  and  sweetneu. 
The  Italian  name  is  Fragola,— fragrant.  The  English 
one  originated  in  the  custom  of  putting  straw 
between  the  fruit  and  the  ground,  to  keep  it  dry  and 
clean  ;  or  perhaps,  as  Mr  Phillips  thinks,  from  a  still 
older  practice  am6ng  children,  of  threading  the  wild 
berries  upon  straws  of  grass.  He  says,  that  this  is 
etui  a  custom  in  parti  of  England  where  they  abound, 
I  and  that  so  many  «*  straws  of  bcriiea**  are  sold  for  a 
penny. 


One  of  the  most  luxurious  of  ^mple  didies  b 
itrtnvberrUt  and  cream.  The  very  sound  of  the  word 
seems  to  set  one's  page  floating  like  a  bowl.  Bpt 
there  is  an  Italian  poet,  who  has  written  a  whole 
poem  upon  strawberries,  and  who,  with  all  his  loye 
of  them,  will  not  hear  of  them  without  sugar.  I^e 
invokes  them  before  him  in  all  their  beauty,  which 
he  acknowledges  with  enthusiasm,  and  then  tells 
them,  like  some  capricious  sultan,  that  he  does  not 
chuse  to  see  their  fiices.  They  must  hide  them,  he 
says; — put  on  their  veils, — to  wit,  of  sugar.  **  Straw- 
berries and  sugar**  are  to  him  what  <<sack  and 
sugar  "  was  to  FalstaflT,  the  indispensible  oompanions, 
the  sovereign  remedy  for  all  evil — the  clinux  of 
good.  '  He  finds  fiiult  with  Moliere*s  <  Imaginary 
Sick  Man  *  for  not  hating  them ;  since,  if  he  had 
eaten  them,  they  would  have  cured  his  hypochron- 
dria.  As  to  himself,  he  talks  of  them  as  Fonten- 
elle   would    have    talked,  had    he    written  Italian 


«  lo  per  me  d*esse,  a  boccon  rieohi  e  doppi 
Spesso  rigonfio,  e  rinconforto  il  seno ; 
E  brontolando  per  dispetto  seoppi 
Quel  vecehio  d'  Ippoerasso  e  di  Galeno, 
Che  i  giulebbi,  1*  essenzie,  ed  i  soiloppi 
Abborro,  come  V  ostico  veleno ; 
£  di  Fragole  un*  avida  satolla 
Mi  purga  il  sangue,  e  avviva  ogni  midolla.  ' 

For  my  part,  I  confess  I  fairly  swill 

And  stuff  myself  with  strawbenies :  and  abuse 

The  doctors  all  the  while,  draught,  powder,  and 

pill. 
And  wonder  how  any  sane  head  can  chuse 
To  have  their  nauseous  jalaps,  and  their  bill. 
All  which,  like  so  much  poison,  I  refuse. 
Give  me  a  glut  of  strawberries ;  and  lo !  ' 

Sweet  through  my  blood,  and  very  bones,  they  go. 

Almost  all  the  writers  of  Italy  who  have  been 
'worth  anything,  have  been  writers  of  verse  at' one 
time  or  another. — Prose-writers,  historians,  phikMo- 
phers,  doctors  of  law  and  medicine,  clergymen,-^-aU 
have  oontributed  their  quota  to  the  sweet  art.  The 
poet  of  the  strawberries  was  a  Jesuit,  a  very  honest 
man  too,  notvrithstanding  the  odium  upon  bfs  order^ 
name^and  a  grave,  eloquent,  and  truly  christian  the- 
ologian, of  a  life  recorded  as  "evangelical.**  It  is 
delightful  to  see  what  playfulness  suoh  a  mai| 
thought  not  inconsistent  with  the  most  sacred  aspf. 
rations.  The  strawberry  to  him  had  its  merito  in 
the  creation,  as  well  as  the  star ;  and  he  knew  how 
to  give  each  its  due.  Nay,  he  runs  the  joke  down, 
like  a  humourist  who  could  do  nothing  else  but  joke 
if  he  pleased,  but  gracefully  withal,  and  with  a  sense 
of  Nature  above  his  Art,  like  a  true  lover  of  poetry. 
His  poem  is  in  two  cantos,  aiui  contains  upwards 
of  nine  hundred  lines,  ending  in  the  following  bri- 
dal dinoax,  which  the  good  Jesuit  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered the  highest  one  possible,  and  the  very  cre^ni 
even  of  strawberries  and  sugar.  He  has  been  apos- 
trophising two  young  fKends  of  his,  newly  married, 
of  the  celebrated  Venetian  families  Mocenigo  and 
Lorvdano,  and  this  is  the  blessing  with  wlueh  he 
oonoludes,  pleasantly  smiling  at  the  end  of  his 
gmvity:— 

«•  A  guests  ooppia  la  seiena  pase 
Etemamente  intomo  scherxi  e  voU : 
E  la  ridente  sanitA  vivace 
La  sua  vita  honghisnma  oonsoli; 
£  la  felieitd,  pura  e  verace, 
Non  dal  sua  fianoo  un  solo  di  s*  invnli; 
£  s  dire  ofae  ogni  oosa  lieU  vada, 
Su  le  Fragole  il  zucehcio  k  eada* 
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Around  this  loring  pair  may  joy  yerene 
On  wings  of  balm  for  ever  wind  and  pla^; 
And  laughing  health  her  roaes  shake  between, 
Makingtbeir  life  one  long,  sweet,  flowery  way ; 
May  blfl%  true  bllsA,  pure,  selfrpossesM  of  miei)| 
Be  absent  from  tb«ir  aide,  no,  not  a  dagr ; 
In  short,  to  turn  «p  all  that  eartb  can  prlxa^ 
May  they  have  sugar  to  thtir  strawbemesr 


THB   IRTBBX. 

PBR80NAL    PORTRAITP    OP    BKINBNt    MBV. 

MILTON. 

MiiMM  U  always  interaating;  but  the  new  editioa 
of  his  works  by  Sir  Egertoo  Brydges  gives  a  new 
^loss  to  him  at  the  moment,  like  a  shower  of  rain 
1lp<m  a  laurel.tree ;  and,  as  Sir  Egerton,  in  the  Life 
^rtiioh  eonstitutes  his  first  Tolume,  has  dealt  rather 
la  a  certain  fondness  of  eritieism  (with  which,  and 
bia  anthiuarian  reminiscences,  we  strongly  sympathise) 
tiian  in  the  usual  routine  of  biography,  we  here  ex- 
tract Mr  Todd's  account  of  the  person  and  manners 
af  the  great  poet. 

Vfe  think  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  Milton, 
liowever  estimable  and  noble  at  heart,  was  far  from 
^perfect  in  his  notions  of  household  goremment,  and 
exacted  somewhat  too  much  submission  to  be  loved 
as  he  wished.  His  wife  (a  singular  proceeding  in 
the  bride  of  a  young  poet)  ahaented  herself  from  him 
in  less  than  a  month  after  their  marriage,  that  is  to 
aay,  during  the  very  honeymoon;)  and  stayed  away 
the  whole  sununer  with  her  relations :  he  made  his 
daughters  read  to  him  in  languages  which  they  did 
not  understand ;  and  in  one  part  of  his  worka  he 
piques  himself,  like  Johnson,  on  being  a  good  hater. 
Kow  *'good  haters,**  as  they  call  themselves,  are 
aometimes  very  good  men,  and  hate  out  of  zeal  for 
■omething  they  love ;  neither  would  we  imdervalue 
the  services  which  $uek  haters  may  have  done  man- 
kind.  They  may  have  been  necessary;  though  a  true 
christiaa  philosophy  proposes  to  supersede  them,  and 
certainly  docs  not  recommend.  But  as  all  meo  have 
their  finiks,  so  these  men  are  not  apt  to  have  the  faults 
that  are  least  disagreeable,  even  to  one  another ;  for 
it  is  observable  that  good  haters  are  hr  from  loving 
their  brethren,  the  good  haters  on  the  other  aide ; 
and  their  tempers  are  apt  to  be  infiraa  and  overbear- 
ing. In  the  most  authentic  portraits  of  Milton, 
Teneratc  them  as  wo  must,  we  cannot  but  discern  a 
certain  uneasy  austerityr— we  fear,  even  a  peevishness, 
m^  hiiglii  of  aonetluBg  not  sound  in  ophiion  and 
leeliog. 

**  MUloD,  in  his  youth,  n  said  to  have  been  extremely 
handwae.  He  was  called  the  Lady  of  bis  College; 
an  appellation  which  Mr  Uayley  says  he  could  not 
relish  :  and  I  may  add,  that  be  aught  be  less  inclined 
to  be  pleased  with  the  title,  as,  at  that  period,  the  ap- 
pearance of  effeminacy  was  attacked  from  the  pulpU« 
'  We  live  in  a«  a^e,*  9Wj%  Bishop  Lake,  '  wherein  it 
it  hard  to  say,  whether  in  clothes  mun  gf9w  wm9 
yKtmamiMk,  or  women  more  mannish  V  Milton  had  a 
irery  fine  skin  and  fresh  complexion.  Hit  hair  was  of 
a  Ught  blown ;  and,  parted  on  the  foretop,  hung  down 
in  curia  upon  his  shoulders.  His  features  were  rega- 
lar ;  and  when  turned  of  forty,  be  has  himself  teld  us, 
he  was  generally  allowed  to  have  had  the  appearance 
of  being  ten  years  younger.  He  has  alto  represented 
hisMtlf  as  a  maa  of  moderate  stature,  neither  too  lean 
aov  toe  cerpoleiit ;  and  so  far  endued  with  strength 
and  spirit,  that  as  be  alwa]^  wore  a  sword,  he  wanted 
not,  while  light  revisited  bis  eyes,  the  skill  or  the  cou- 
nge  te  use  it.  His  eyes'  were  of  a  greyish  colour ; 
whieh,  when  deprived  of  sight,  did  not  betray  their 
k^..  At  first  view,  and  at  a  small  disUace,it  was 
difficult  to  know  that  he  was  blind.    The  testimony  of 

B  respecting  the  person  of  Milton  it  happily  er- 
:—  *  His  harmonicall  and  ingeniose  soul  did 
a  a  beaatifull  and  wetl.proportioned  body." 
Milton's  voice  was  nusicaUy  sweet,  as  his  ear  was 
musically  correct.  Wood  describes  his  deportment  to 
have  been  affable,  and  his  gait  erect  and  manly,  be- 
speaking courage  and  nndauntedneu.  Of  his  figure 
ia  bii  declining  days,  Ricbardseo  has  left  the  ibllow- 
in^  sketches :  — '  An  ancient  clergyman  of  Donet- 
ahire,  Dr  Wright,  found  John  Milton,  in  a  small 
chamber  hung  with  rusty  green,  sitting  in  an  elbow. 
<»tir,  and  dressed  neatly  in  black,  pale  but  not  cada- 
verous, his  hands  and  fingers  gouty  and  with  chalk- 
BtoiMs.  He  used  alae  te  sit  in  a  gray  coarse  doth  coat, 
at  the  door  of  hU  house  near  BunhiU  fields,  in  warm 
•uhny  weather,  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  j  aad  so,  as  well 
as  in  his  room,  reeeived  the  visits  of  people  ef  distin- 
guisbed  pariia»w«llas«iaalby.'  • 


L   *'  lib  domesic  haldto  %ere  those  if  a  sober  asd  tva- 

Seraie  student.  Of  wioe,  or  any  strong  liquors,  ha 
rank  little.  Id  his  diet  he  was  rarelv  influenced  by 
delicacy  of  choice.  He  once  delighted  in  walking  and 
llllag  earreiaa^  and  appears  to  have  amused  kimiflff  in 
baianical  poramu;  but  after  he  was  ceofined  by  aae 
and  bAadncss,  he  bad  a  machine  to  twin;  b  to  the 
piaaenation  of  his  health.  In  summer  he  then  rested 
m  bed  ktu^  nine  ta  fcur,  in  winter  to  five.  M^  a* 
these  hours,  he  was  not  disposed  to  rise,  he  had  a  person 
by  his  bedside  to  read  to  hnn.  When  he  first  roae,  he 
heard  a  chapter  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  commonly 
studied  till  twel^ ;  then  used  aome  exercise  for  an 
hour ;  then  dined ;  aHerwards  played  on  the  oigau  or 
bats  viol,  and  either  sung  himself  or  made  his  wife 
siog,  who,  he  said,  had  a  good  voice  but  no  ear.  It  is 
lalated,  that,  when  educating  his  nephews,  he  made 
them  songsters,  and  siag  firons  the  time  they  were  with 
him.  No  poet,  it  may  be  observed,  has  more  fre- 
qneatty  oi  more  powerfully  eemewnded  the  charms  of 
music  than  Milton.  He  wished,  perhaps,  to  rival,  and 
he  has  tuccessfullv  rivalled,  the  sweetest  descriptions 
of  a  favourite  bard,  whom  the  melting  voice  appears  to 
have  often  enchanted,-*the  tender  Petrarch.  Afher  his 
regular  indulgence  in  musical  relaxation,  he  studied 
till  six;  then  entertained  his  visitors  till  eight;  then 
enjoyed  a  light  supper ;  and,  after  a  pipe  of  tobacco 
and  a  glasa  of  water,  ledred  to  bed. 

"  It  has  been  observed  bv  Dr  Newton,  that  all  who 
had  written  %mj  accounts  of  the  life  of  Milton,  agreed 
that  he  was  affable  and  instructive  in  conversation,  of 
an  equal  and  cheerful  temper ;  '  yet  I  can  easily  be* 
lieve,'  says  the  learned  biegimpher,  '  that  he  had  a 
sufficient  sense  of  his  own  merits,  and  contempt 
enough  for  his  adversaries.'  Milton  acknowledges  his 
own  boaeat  kmightimen  and  uif-atmrn ;'  with  which, 
however,  he  profossea  te  have  united  a  beeomiag 
*  modesty.'    Aubrey  notices  that  he  was  « aatyrical/  " 


ORARAOreSS   OF   SHAXtPBASB'B 
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xa  ziz.«-«anraT  v. 
HxKKT  V  is  a  finrourite  monaieh  with  the  English 
nation,  and  he  appean  to  barve  been  also  a  fovourite 
with  Shakspeare,  who  labours  hard  to  apologise  for 
the  aetiona  of  the  king,  by  showing  ul  the  diaraeter 
of  the  nsan,  as  «the  king  of  good  fellows.**  He 
scarcely  deserves  this  honour.  He  was  fond  of  war 
and  low  company: — ^we  know  little  else  of  him.  He 
waa  careless,  dissolute,  and  ambitious  ;-.4dle,  or 
doing  miachie£  In  private^  be  seemed  to  have  no 
idea  of  the  common  decencies  of  life,  which  he  sub- 
jected to  a  kind  of  regal  licence ;  in  public  afllairs,  he 
seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  any  role  of  right  or  wrongs 
but  bruU  force,  glossed  over  with  a  little  leligious 
hypocrisy  and  archiepisoopal  advice.  His  priiici(^es 
did  not  change  with  hb  situation  and  professions. 
His  adventure  on  Gadshill  was  a  prelude  to  the 
aflfair  of  Agineourt,  only  a  bloodless  one ;  Falstafi* 
wes  a  puny  prompter  of  violence  and  outiags^  com- 
pared with  the  pious  and  politic  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  ipave  the  king  earU  ftbndks,  in  a  ganea- 
logical  tree  of  his  family,  to  rob  and  murder  in 
circles  of  latitude  and  longitude  abroad — to  save 
the  possessioua  of  the  church  at  home.  This  appears 
in  the  speeches  in  Shakspeare,  where  the  hidd«i  nso- 
tives  that  actuate  princes  and  their  advisers  iu  war 
and  policy  are  better  laid  open  than  in  speeches  from 
the  throne  or  woolsack.  Henry,  because  he  did  not 
know  how  to  goimn  bia  own  kingdom,  determined 
to  make  war  upon  lus  neighbours.  Because  hie  own 
title  to  the  crown  was  doubtful,  he  laid  claim  to 
that  of  France.  Because  he  did  not  know  how  to 
exercise  the  enormous  power,  which  had  just  drop- 
ped into  his  bauds,  to  any  one  good  purpose^  he  im- 
mediately undertook  (a  cheap  and  obvious  reseurae 
of  sovereignty)  to  do  all  the  OEiischief  be  could. 
Even  if  absolute  monarchs  had  the  wit  to  find  out 
objects  of  laudable  ambition,  they  could  only  *<  plume 
up  their  wills  **  in  adhering  to  the  more  sacred  fbr- 
mulaof  the  royal  prerogative^  <*tbe  rightdivioeof  kings 
togovem  wrong,**  because  will  ia  only  then  triumpbaat 
when  it  is  opposed  to  the  will  of  others,  because  the  pride 
of  power  is  only  then  shown,  not  when  it  consults  the 
rights  and  interesU  of  others,  but  when  it  insults 
and  tramples  on  all  justice  and  all  humanity.  Henry 
declares  bia  resolution  '^when  France  is  his,  to  bend 
it  to  his  awe,  or  break  it  all  to  pteoes**— a  reaolutioii 
worthy  of  a  conqueror,  to  destroy  all  that  he  cannot 
enslave ;  and  what  adds  to  the  joke,  he  lays  all  the 
bhune  of  the  consequences  of  his  ambition  on  those 
who  win  not  submit  tamely  to  hh  tyranny.  Such  is 
the  history  of  kingly  power,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  ot  the  world ; — ^with  this  difiference,  that  the 
object  of  war  formerly,  when  the  people  adhered  to 
their  allegiance,  vras  to  depose  kings;  the  object 
la«texiy,friiMe  the  people  swerved  fhym  their  all^ 
anoe^  has  been  to  restore  kliHs,  and  to  tnake  com- 
mon cause  against  mankind.  The  olijoct  of  our 
late  invasion  and  conquest  of  France  was  to  restore 
the  legitimate  monarch,  the  deaeendant  of  Hugh 
Capet,  to  the  throne :    Henry  V  in  his  tima  made 


war  OB  and  deposed  the  descendant  of  this  Tory 
Hugh  Capet,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  a  usurper  and 
illegitimate.  What  would  the  great  modem  etdMptkw 
of  le^timacy  and  restorer  of  divine  right  have  aaid 
to  tfke  claim  of  Henry  and  the  title  offibe  descend- 
aali  of  Hugh  Capet  ?  Henry  V,  it  ie  true,  was  ft 
hero,  a  king  ot  Engkm^  and  the  concpMror  of  the 
kiftg  o£  Franae.  Yet  we  feel  little  kive  or  ad- 
miratiou  fer  bf  m.  He  waa  a  hero,  that  is^  be  waa 
read^  to  sacrifice  bis  own  life  for  the  pleasure  of  dea- 
troying  thousands  of  other  lives :  he  waa  a  king  of 
England,  but  not  a  constitutional  one,  and  we  mily 
like  kings  accordiag  to  law  ;  lastly,  he  was  a  con^ 
queror  of  the  French  king,  and  for  this  we  dislike 
him  less  than  if  he  had  cooquerecHhe  French  people. 
How  then  do  we  like  him  ?  We  UIlo  him.  in  the 
play.  There  he  b  a  very  amiable  monster,  a  very 
splendid  pegeant.  As  we  Iflce  to  gase  at  a  pttitller 
or  a  younf  lion  in  their  cages  in  the  Tower^  and 
catch  a  pleasing  horror  firom  their  glistening  eyes,, 
their  velvet  paws,  and  dreadless  roar,  so  we  taka  a 
very  romantic,  heroic,  patriotic,  and  poetiosl  delight 
in  the  boasts  and  fieats  of  our  younger  Harry,  aa 
they  appear  on  the  stage  and  are  confined  to  lines  of 
•aft  syllables;  where  no  blood  fi^ows  the  strdka 
that  wounds  our  ears,  where  no  harvest  bends  be- 
neath horses*  hoo^  no  city  flames,  no  little  child  is 
butchered,  no  dead  men*s  bodies  are  found  piled  on 
heaps  and  fiistarisg  the  nelU  morning— in  the 
orchestra! 

So  much  for  the  politics  of  the  play ;  now  for  the 
poetry.  Periiaps  one  of  the  most  sinking  images  ia 
all  Shakspeare  is  that  given  of  war  in  the  fbst  iioM 
of  the  Prologue. 

*<  O  lor  a  muse  of  fkre,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaaen  of  invention, 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princea  to  act. 
And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene ! 
Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself  . 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars,  and  at  hit  kuU 
LmMd  im  Uit  houmds,  thovld/mitiMt,  iword,  amdjke 
Crouekfor  eaipZoyNieiit.** 

Rubens,  if  be  had  painted  it,  vrould  not  have  faft- 
proved  upon  this  simile. 

The  conversation  between  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  the  Bishop  of  Ely  relating  to  the  sudden 
change  in  the  aoannera  of  Henry  V,  ia  among  the 
well-known  Beauties  of  ^Shakspeare.  It  fti  indeed 
admirable  both  for  strength  and  grace.  It  has 
aometimes  occurred  to  us  that  Shakspeare^  in  dee- 
eribfatf  "the  reformation''  of  the  Prinea^  aoi^it 
have  had  an  eye  to  himself— 

*  Which  is  a  vronder  how  his  grace  diould  glean  it, 
Snce  hia  addiction  waa  to  courses  vain. 
His  companies  uiiletter*d,  rude,  and  shalloiw. 
His  hours  fill*d  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports  ;  ; 
And  never  noted  in  him  any  study. 
Any  retirement,  any  aequcMration 
From  open  haunts  and  popularity. 
Ely.    The  atiawberry  grows  andcnieaah  Ihft 
nettle^ 
And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best 
Neigfabour'd  by  fhiit  of  baser  quality: 
And  so  the  priaee  ol»scur^d  his  contemplatiait 
Under  the  veil  of  wildness,  winch  oe  deuhi 
Grew  like  the  summer-grass,  fiutest  by  m^btf 
Unaaen,  yet  ciescive  in  hie  faevibf.* 

TbiB  is  at  least  as  probable  an  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  poet*s  mind  as  we  have  met  with  in  any 
of  the  *  Essays  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare.' 

Nothing  can  bo  better  managed  than  the  eatftlon 
which  the  king  gives  the  meddling  Archbishop,  net 
to  advise  himseu  rashly  to  engage  in  the  war  with 
FVance,  his  scrupulous  dread  of  the  consequences  of 
that  advice,  and  his  eager  <kstre  to  hear  and  follow  fu  , 

"  And  God  fiorbid,  my  dear  and  fiuthful  lord^ 
That  you  should  fitthion,  wrest,  or  bow  your 

Or  nicdy  cbvge  your  understanding  soul 

With  opening  titles  miacreate,  whose  ri^ 

Suits  not  nauve  colours  with  the  truth. 

For  God  doth  know  how  many  now  in  health 

Shan  drop  their  blood,  in  approbation 

Of  what  your  reverence  sfasJl  incite  us  UK 

Therefore  take  heed  how  you  impewn  vour  panM% 

How  you  awalLc  our  sleeping  sword  of  war ; 

We  charge  you  in  the  name  of  God,  take  head.      | 

For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend 

Without  much  hU  of  blood,  whose  ^iltless  drops 

Are  every  one  a  woe,  a  sore  complaint 

'Gainst  him,  whoae  wrong  gives  edge  unto  the 


lliat  make  such  waste  in  brief  mortality. 
Under  this  conjuration,  speak,  my  lord ; 
For  we  will  hear,  note,  and  beUeve  in  heart. 
That  what  you  speak  b  in  your  oonadeneewadi'd  ; 
As  pure  as  sin  with  baptism.*' 

Another  character istie  instance  of  the  blindnesa  dP 
human  nature  to  everything  but  its  own  interests  is 
the  oooHpLunt  made  by  the  kinc  of  <*  the  ill  neigh- 
bourhood **  of  the  Scot  in  attacking  England  when 
tiie  was  attacking  France.  '  > 


AND  THE    PRINTING    MACHINE. 


^  For  onoe  tbe  eagle  EngVuid  being  in  pieyi 
Ta  btr  unguarded  nest  the  weaiel  Scot 
Cmms  nieiiiking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs.** 

It  it  iPorth  ohsennng  that  in  all  these  plays,  which 
^pnm  an  admirable  picture  of  the  spirit  of  the  pood  aid 
timet,  the  moral  inference  does  not  at  all  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  aotioas,  but  on  the  dignity  or  meaa- 
neas  of  the  persons  committing  them.  '*  The  eagle 
£ngland  '*  has  a  right  « to  be  in  prey,**  but  **  toe 
weaiel  Soot*  has  none  «to  gome  sneaking  to  her 
nesty"  which  she  has  left  to  pounce  upon  others. 
Might  was  right,  without  equivocation  or  disguisoi 
in  that  heroic  and  chivalrous  age.  The  substitution 
of  right  lor  might,  even  in  theory,  is  among  the 
OEi^Qement  and  abuses  of  modem  philosophy. 
^   To  be  concluded  nest  week. 


about  the  same  thne;  or  rather  later.  And  is  the 
picture  decidedly  Italian?  The  colouring  of  the 
whole  figure  of  the  VifgiB,  the  white  drapery  on  har 
head,  and  the  drapery  about  the  middle  of  the  body, 
IB  harsh,  small  fblds,  are  very  like  what  we  ha>e 
seen  in  Spanish  pictures. 

Be  it  Italian,  Spanish,  or  of  any  other  eonntry,  k 
is  a  fine  picture,  and  old,  and,  we  doubt  not,  really 
valuable.  The  gilt  baekground  is  not  necessarily  the 
addition  of  some  repairer^  as  a  eotemporary  has  ima> 
gined ;  but  was  in  use  ameog  early  painters ;  if  we 
mistake  not,  even  Titian  bas  used  it.  The  finish,  as 
we  have  observed,  is  most  elaborate  and  minute,  and 
yet  the  effect  is  bread  and  solid,  and  the  eolouf  bold 
andpoweiftd. 


mm  ABT8. 

WhndtHnjft  timgh  North  Wale*.  By  Thomas  Roscoe, 
with  Engravings  by  W.  Radclyffe  after  Coa,  Cces- 
wiok,  and  Cattermole.  Part  III.  TilL  Simpkin 
aadBCarahaU. 

Air  ftotosing  number.  The  illustrations  are,  we  thiok, 
«a  ivprovemeot  on  the  ferncr  numbers.  Though  still 
Mtber  hard,  they  are  broader  in  the  tffkcU  *  BoKng- 
Woke's  false  homage  to  Richard  II  *  is  one  of  Catter- 
Vala's  best  desigas  i  the  attitodes,  it  is  troe,  b^r  tao 
dbvieus  an  appearance  of  stedy,  and  Richard  ii  not 
young  enough,  nor  is  the  levity  of  his  character  suffi- 
eiently  marked ;  but  there  is  bis  weakness ;  and  6ol« 
ingbroke's  mixed  deference  and  indifference  tell  the 
story  well .  The  lovely  '  Flower  of  Dolbadem '  is  very 
pleasingly  shadowed  forth  by  CresWick;  •  Cader  Idrisi 
^m  Kinsmer  Abbey ^'  by  Coz,  is  a  rare  union  of 
Mfssty  and  beauty  -,  mountains  never  h>ok  so  beauti* 
hi  as  when  they  are  aeeo  over  trees. 

GaMery  of  Portrmit,  Part  XXXVIl.  Charles  Knight, 

CoMTAiNs  three  very  difiereot  but  fismiliar  names,  be- 
gnniog  with  a  head  of  tiie  energetic  and  acute  Hers- 
chell,  with  a  fine,  successful,  happy  look  about  his  face^ 
and  an  habitual  contracte^ness  between  the  brows. 
Next  is  the  melancholy  and  sensitive  countenance  of 
tfae^good  Romilly ;  Lawrence  seldom  put  so  much  sen- 
tiinent  in  his  pictures  as  he  bas  in  this.  Lastly,  there 
is  the  l^ead  of  all  heads,  the  inexhaustible  head  of 
Shakapeare.  The  engraviag  is  from  the  Chandoa  head* 
We  must  own  we,  however,  we  prefer  the  monument, 
whieh  bears  the  most  probable  show  of  authenticity. 
Tiki  JMwo/  Wbrht  of  Joikn  Hgilhm.  Edited  by  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  Bart.,  with  Imaginative  Designs 
byJ.M.W.Turner,R.A.  Vol.  L  Macrooe. 
A  vaar  haadseme  volume.  We  cannot,  however,  say 
much  for  the  illustrations.  The  head  of  BTilton  is  a 
very  poor  version  of  the  fine  portrait  with  which  we  ase 
all  familiar;  and  the  design  in  the  title-page  ia  in  Ttar- 
■tr*s  worst  manner.  There  is  a  eertain  shining  splen- 
dour in  it,  but  neither  imagination  nor  common  sense ; 
the  worlds  look  like  so  many  balloons,  or  like  a  Inmi- 
noua  orrery  at  the  tbeatn ;  and  the  '<  heavenly  boat " 
ia  a  vary  human  concourse  of  ricketty  individuals— it 
Is  like  a  "  chorus  of  knights"  at  the  Opera  House. 

^meUni  Pidure.^'We  saw  a  picture,  the  other  day, 
at  Messrs  Paul  and  BarUeys*,  Bucklersbuiy,  whieh 
lies  at  th<ur  house,  for  sale^  Lionardeda  Vmoiis 
palmed  as  the  artist;  but,  we  should  think,  unad- 
irisedly.  One  of  the  heads,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  Is 
certainly  in  his  manner;  but  the  very  imperfret 
drawing  of  parts,  and  the  defieieney  of  an  effective 
Mmro  iemrw,  of  whieh  he  was  the  fiither,  render  us 
vwpy  doubtftil  of  his  having  had  any  share  in  it.  Nor 
will  the  elaborate  colour  and  finish  allow  ua  to  aup- 
pose  it  a  young  work.  In  Da  Vinci's  paintings  too, 
there  is  an  unceasing  action  in  all  the  figures,  almoat 
amoonting  to  restlessness,  whioh  we  do  not  perceive 
In  this.  For  these  reasons,  in  spite  of  the  mono- 
gram, we  cannot  but  doubt  that  the  painter  of  it  is 
as  yet  to  be  identified.  Indeed  monograms  areao 
Pbseure  and  arbitrary,  thai  it  requirea  much  addl- 
tiooal  evidence  to  establish  a  picture;  they  did  not 
always  even  consist  of  the  initials  of  the  artist's  name, 
and,  if  they  did.  Lionardo  is  not  the  only  painter 
with  L.  D.  V.  to  his  initials.  There  was  a  Spanish 
painter,  fi>r  instancy  Imif  de  Vargas,  who  flourished 


weep,— that  even  self-pHy  seemed  wasted.^  When  the 
fine  gentlemen  of  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second^ 
and  when  Charles  himself,  wept,  (eee  Pq>ys)  it  waa 
when  they  grew  maudlin  over  thehr  wine,  and  thought 
how  piteous  it  was  that  such  good  eaters  and  drinkera 
should  not  have  everything  else  to  theur  liking.  But 
kt  us  net  run*  the  risk  of  forgetting  the  raerita  oC 
Dryden,  ia  comparing  him  with  a  poet  so  touch  tfie 


OHABAOTSRXSTIG   BPBOUIBltB   OF  * 
THB    BNOZOSH   POBT8. 

Ko.  iii.^HAucxa  (coNTmuxo.) 

aiS    PATHOSb 

CHAVcxa'k  pathos  is  true  nature'k :  it  goes  directly 
to  its  object.  Hb  sympathy  is  not  fashioned  and 
clipped  by  modes  and  respects ;  and  herein,  indeed* 
be  was  lucky  in  th^  comparatively  homely  bieediag 
of  his  age,  and  m  the  dearth  of  books.  HisfeeUngt 
were  not  rendered  critical  and  timid.  Observe  the 
second  line,  for  instance,  of  the  following  verses.  The 
glossaries  tell  us  that  the  word  ^mmIT  nieans>fa«u«2. 
ditd.  There  may  be  a  Saxon  word  with  such  a 
meaning,— but  luckily  for  nature  and  Chaucer,  there 
is  another  Saxon  word,  swell,  of  which  swdTd  is  the 
past  tense,  and  most  assuredly  this  is  the  word  here ; 
as  the  reader  wiU  led  instantly.  Neman,  however 
much  in  love,  fiiints  «  ftill  o(i  a  day ;"  but  he  may 
swell,  as  the  poet  says,— that  is  to  si^,  heave  bim 
bosom  and  body  with  the  venting  of  his  longuaua- 
pended  breath,  and  say,  AUs !  The  fiunting  is  un- 
natural ;  the  sigh  and  the  heaving  is  most  natural, 
and  most  admirably  expressed  by  this  homdy  word. 
We  have,  therefore,  spelt  it  aeemilingly,  to  suit  the 
Test  of  the  orthography. 

Tax  VKHAPPT  tovxa. 
fFrom  the  Knights  This,  J 
When  that  Arcite  to  Thebes  comen  was^ 
FhB  ^  a  day  he  sweWd,  and  soid,  Alas  i 
For  see  his  lady  shall  be  never  mo.  (I) 
And  shortly  to  ooncluden  all  his  woe^ 
So  muckle  sorrow  had  never  ere6tore  I 
That  is,  or  shall  be,  while  the  worid  may  ^ure* 
His  sleep,  his  meat,  his  drink  is  him  bereft. 
That  lean  he  wax'd,  and  dry  as  is  a  shaft,-. 
His  eyen  hollow,  and  grisly  to  behd^ 
His  hue  sallow,  audpale  asashes  soldi 
And  solitary  lie  was,  and  ever  alone. 
And  wailing  all  the  night,  making  his  moan ; 
And  if  he  hearde  song  or  imstrumeni, 
7%enwoMld  hewers  he  mi^ti  not  be  simU 

that  is,  could  not  be  stopped;  the  wilful,  washing 
self-pitying  tears  would  flow*  This  toueh  about  the 
musie  ia  exquisitau 

Dryden,  writing  fer'^the  court  of  Charles  "the 
Second,  does  not  dare  to  let  Arcite  weep,  when  he 
hears  musie.  He  restricts  hiato  a  gentlemaidy 
sigh--* 

He  sighs  when  songs  or  instruments  be  hears* 
The  eold  ashes,  whieh  have  lost  their  flre  (we  have 
the  phrase  still,  «as  pale  as  ashes)  "he  turns  to 
''sapless  boxen  leaves"  (a  classical  simile);  and  far 
be  4t  from  hiaa  to  venture  to  say  «<swelL*'  No  gen- 
tleman ever  «*  swell'd  ;*•  certainly  not  with  sighing^ 
whatever  he  might  have  done  with  drinking.  But 
instead  of  that,  the  nsodem  poet  does  not  mind  &i- 
dulgmg  him  with  a  good  eaating  eomniOB-plaee,  In 
the  style  of  the  fbstian  tragedies. 

He  raved  with  all  the  madness  of  despair  t 
He  raved,  he  beat  his  bseast,  be  toe  his  hair* 

And  then  we  must  have  a  soUd^  saoiible  reasMi  Ibr 
the  lover's  not  weeping: 

Dry  sorrow  in  his  stupid  eyes  appears, 
For  wanting  nonrishmeni,  he  wanied.tearsf  ^ 

It  was  not  sttficient,  that  upon  tke  ptiBciple  of  «k- 
tremee  meeting,  the  excessof  sorrow  was  unable  to 

•ftteftSLT  "*"**■"*  ^  »*«Mmd  In  theoldrenim 


THX  SAMX  LOVXa  DTllfG.      ' 

Alas  the  woe !  alas  the  paln^  strong 
That  I  for  you  have  suffer^,  and  so  long  I 
Alas  the  death  t  alas  mine  Emily ! 
Alas,  departing  of  our  company! 
Alas  mine  heairt^  queen !  Alas  my  wife ! 

Alas,  it  is  to  be  obserred,  was  die  common  expres- 
sion of  grief  in  those  days ;  and  all  these  repetitiens 
of  it  only  shew  the  loud,  wilful,  self^xmuiyaBration 
natural  to  dying  people  of  a  violent  turn  of  n^nd^  aa 
this  lover  was.  Bat  he  was  also  truly  in  love^  and  B 
gentleman.     See  how  he  continues : 

Mine  hearth  lady^  ender  of  my  li£s  I 
What  is  this  world?     What  ashen  men  to  have  f 
Now  wHh  his  love,  now  in  his  cold  grave  : 
Akme,^~withouten  any  company. 

How  admirably  expressed  the  difference  between 
warm  social  life,  and  the  cold  solitary  grave  t  How 
piteous  the  uutology  —  «  Alone— withouten  any 
company  r* 

Farewell,  my  sweet ; — &rewell,  mine  Emily 
And  soft — take  me  in  your  arm£s  ttsay 
For  love  of  God,  and  hearken  what  I  saf. 

He  has  had  an  unjust  quarrel  with  his  rival  and 
once  beloved  friend,  Palamon  :— 

I  have  here,  with  my  cousin  Palamon, 

Had  strife  and  rancour  many  a  day  agone. 

For  love  of  you,  and  ftw  my  jealousy ; 

And  Jupiter  so  wb  my  soule  gie,  (1) 

To  speken  of  a  servant  (2)  properly 

With  aU4  eircumstanees  tru^y 

That  is  to  say,  truth,  honour,  and  knlghth^a^ 

Wisdom,  humbl^  estate,  and  high  kindred^ 

Freedom,  and  all  that  longeth  to  that  art,  (3) ) 

So  Jupiter  have  of  my  soul^  part. 

As  in  this  world  right  now  ne  know  I  none 

So  worthy  to  be  lov'd  as  Palamon, 

That  serveth  you,  and  will  do  all  his  lift  ( 

And  if  that  ever  ye  shall  be  a  wile^ 

Forget  not  Palamon,  the  gentle  man^] 

entiui  or  a  ujlk  lcd  to  xxnciTfmir. 

r-Wwu  the  •  Man  of  Law's  aWs-V 

Thm  virtuous  Constanee,  wroogftiUy  aeooasd,  tIMIds 

pa]e,and  looking  about  her,  among  aktog»s  eourtitta. 

Have  ye  not  see,  sometime,  a  pale  fiice 
(Among  a  press)  (4)  of  him  that  hath  been  M 
Towiwd  his  death,  where  as  he  getteth  no  giaeti 
And  such  a  cokmr  in  his  fooe  hath  had. 
They  raighten  know  him  that  was  so  bested 
Among^  all  the  faces  in  that  rout ; 
So  stent  Custance,  and  looketh  her  about. 

THX  HOtHXa  AND  CHILD   PUT  TO  TAX  MEECT  PF  ^ffX 
OCKAW. 

The  same  Constance,  accused  by  the  king's  mother 
of  having  produced  him  a  monstrous  child,  is  treated 
as  above,  against  the  will  of  the  Constable  of  the 
irealm,  who  is  forced  to  obey  his  master'li  orders. 

Weepen  both  young  and  old  in  all  that  pfaoa^ 

When  that  the  kins  this  cursed  letter  aenV 
And  Custance,  wi&a  deadly  palifaee^ 
.  The  f6urth  day,  tow^uti  the  ship  she  went ; 
But  nathfiess  she  tak*tb  in  good  intent 
The  will  of  Christ,  and  kneeing  on  the  ationd 
She  said,  "  Lord,  aye  welcome  be  thy  sond.  (^\ 
JTe  that  me  keptS from  the  falsS  blame 
Whiles  I  was  in  the  land  amongisyoHf 
ffseanms  keep  from  harm,  muiehe/nm 
In  the  salt  sea,  although  Jssemihow^ 
As  strong  as  ever  he  was,  he  is  yet  now. 
In  him  trust  I,  and  in  his  mother  dear 
That  is  to  me  my  sail,  and  eke  my  steer.* 
Her  Ht^  ohm  lay  weeping  in  her  eirmi 
And  kneeling  piteousfy,  to  him  she  said, 
*'P^aoe,littleson,  IwiUdothsenoharmt"  ^ 
With  that,  her  kerchief  off  her  head  sfle  braid, 
Awd  over  his  littk  eyen  she  U  laid, 
Andinhereirmshe  bdleth  it  fkttfatt. 
And  into  the  heav'n  lier  eyen  up  ahn  eait« 


r  eyen  up  1 

(I)  8o  sorely  guide  my  sold. 

**^  A  Udly's  aemnit,  or  tovep. 

,  ,  Tbe  art  of  truly  aervlag. 

.4)  In  a  maltitiide. 

(S)  Thy  senduig-the  let  Hun  seadest. 
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Mother  (quoth  sh«)  and  maiden  bright,  Manr ! 
Sooth  it,  (hat  thorough  womann^  eggment  (1) 
Mankind  was  bom,  and  damnM  aje  to  die, 
.    For  which  thp  child  vo«  on  a  ero»»  yremi:  (2) 
TXy  bHufiU  eym  taw  all  hit  tormiiU ; 
Then  it  that  no  comparitom  httwten 
Thy  woe  and  amy  woe  man  may  sustain. 

The  true  piteous  emphasis  on  the  words  in  this  line 
Is  not  to  be  surpassed. 

Thou  8aw*st  thj  child  jslain  before  thine  eyen, 
And  yet  now  liveth  my  little  ehild,  parfay.  (3) 
Now,  Lady  bright !  to  whom  all  woeful  erien, 
Thou  glory  of  wonoanhood,  tbuu  fiure  MayJ 
Thou  haven  of  refuge,  bright  star  of  day. 
Rue  on  my  child,  that  of  thy  gentleness 
Ruest  on  every  rueful  in  distress. 

O  little  child,  alas !  what  is  thy  guilt, 
That  never  wroughtest  sin  as  yet,  pardie  ? 
Why  will  thine  hard  Ikther  have  thee  spilt? 
O  mercy,  dear£  Constable  (quoth  she) 
As  let  my  little  child  dwell  here  with  thee ; 

The  dlence  of  the  pitying  constable,  here  hurriedly 
pinifd  over  by  poor  Constance,  as  if  she  would  not 
distress  him  by  pressing  him  for  what  he  could  not 
do,  is  a  specimen  of  those  eloquent  powert  ofomitwum, 
for  which^  great  masters  in  writing  are  famous. 
Constance  immediately  continues : — 

An*  if  thou  dar*st  not  seven  him  firom  blame. 
So  kitt  him  emit  (4)  im  kitfatther*t  name. 

Therewith  she  looketh  baokward  to  the  land. 
And  said^,  «  Farewell,  hu^Hmd  ruihSeu  /  '* 
And  up  she  rose,  and  walketh  down  the  strand 
Toward  the  ship :  her  followeth  all  the  press : 
jimd  ener  the  prayeth  her  ehUd  to  hold  hit  peace. 
And  tak*th  her  leave. 

The  [mixture  ef  natural  kindliness,  bewildered  feel- 
ing, and  indelible  good-breeding  in  this  perpetual 
I  eave-taking^  is  excessively  affecting.  *  ]J 

And  with  a  holy  intent ' 
She  bleswth  her,  and  into  the  ship  she  went. 

Glorious,  sainted  Gritelda  next  week. 


(1)  Indtement. 
(9)  By  my  faith. 


(t)  Tern. 
(4)  Once. 


EOMANOB   OF    RBAL   LIFB. 

VO.  LXSV.— HXAD-SENSZ  WAMTIHO  HXAKT-WISOeM. 

Wx  extract  this  accouot  of  a  well-known  character 
from  a  new  and  highly-respectable  magazine,  called  the 
'  literary  Union.'  It  would  not  have  appeared  in 
these  pages  (nor  assuredly  in  those  of  our  authority) 
.  btd  anything  like  scandal  attached  to  it;  but  Mr 
Colton  persisted  in  making  bis  own  want  of  sympathy 
se  public,  appears  to  have  been  so  unconnected 
^tb  any  one  who  could  feel  in  pain  for  his  me- 
mory^ and  indeed  must  be  looked  upon  as  so  ma- 
nifest a  specimen  of  a  clever  lunatic,  originally 
defectift  in  his  nature,  and  therefore  a  subject 
rather  for  the  physiologist  than  the  preacher  (unless 
the  latter  preached  a  little  more  physiology,  which 
vould  not  be  amiss)  that,  with  this  caveat  against 
misconception,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  ad* 
dmg  him  to  our  list  of  <*  Romances."  It  may  be  as 
well  to  add,  that  clever  as  he  was,  his  talents  have  been 
highly  over-rated.  He  got  a  little  more  head* know- 
ledge than  ordinary,  by  dint  of  not  caring  where  he 
went  f)r  it,  or  what  he  did ;  but  for  the  same  reason, 
he  wu  totally  deficient  in  profundity  and  real  wisdom. 
His  best  thoughu  are  from  others ;  and  hb  cleverest 
tiiek  was  his  having  a  style  that  made  them  pass  for  his 
own— t  style,  however,  betraying  its  trickery.  See  his 
tegular  set  out  of  ablet  in  the  bit  of  sophistry  about 
suicide.  The  poor  man  was  absolutely  turning  a  sen- 
tence, while  meditating  his  last  act  of  self -reference  and 
egotism,  though  in  the  shape  of  a  tragedy.  "  When 
life  is  nnbearii^  (^ys  he),  death  it  desiroNi,  and 
■uicide  jostifioWs  $"— and  so  poor,  clever,  flaring,  silly 
fellow  !  he  goes  off,  like  a  man  on  the  stage,  with  a 
fine  line  in  his  mouth,  and  thinks  he  will  have  made  a 
profound  sensation  on  us.  But  life  is  seldom  unbear- 
^le,  except  by  want  of  imsginatbn  and  an  outrageous 
egotism ;  and  suicide,  to  be  justifiable,  except  in  the 
eyes  of  melancholy  charity,  should  be  preceded  by 
Aothiog  that  renders  it  formidable  to  the  survivors,  or 
avoidable  by  medicine,  or  by  patience. 


"  It  was  in  the  year  1826,  if  memory  serves  (says 
the  writer  in  the  *Liierary  Union*),  that  we  first  saw  the 
Rev.  0.  Colton  in  Paris;  he  had  then  just  arrived 
from  America,  sported  a  splendid  cab  and  tiger,  and 
lived  in  dashing  style.  He  derived  his  means  from 
certain  visits  to  FretcatCt  gaming-house,  snd  No.  113, 
Falait  Royal,  whence  he  usually  returned  laden  with 
gold.  He  played  upon  system,  and  the  fame  of  his 
plan  reaching  England,  two  speculstors  with  plenty  of 
cash,  (whose  names  it  were  well  not  to  mention),  were 
tempted  to  leave  London  for  Paris,  and  adopt  his  mode 
of  play.  A  short  lime  after  their  arrival,  Colton  joined 
them— an  arrangement  having  been  made  that  they 
should  find  cash,  and  he  science— snd  he  was  then  to 
be  met  with  at  the  Salon-am-dettrnt  du  CafS  Anylait, 
corner  of  the  Place  det  lialient,  every  evening;  fortune 
favoured  him  for  some  years,  and  all  went  merrily ; 
but,  during  this  period,  which  was  hit  roeridiso,  we 
never  saw  one  generous  or  praiseworthy  action,  never 
met  with  a  recorded  trait  of  charity  or  goodness ;  ava- 
rice'was  his  ruling  passion,  and  to  gratify  this  he  would 
stick  at  nothing.  Aboat  this  time,  not  content  with 
the  rapidity  with^hich  be  gained  money  at  the  table, 
the  thought  took  possession  of  him  that  he  wasa  first-rate 
judge  or  pictures,  and  with  his  dominant  idea  in  view, 
that  of  duping  others  in  the  re-sale,  he  purchased  a 
great  number :  but,  as  Coltui^  discovered  to  his  cost, 
this  is  a  trade  that  requires  some  apprenticeship  <  he  was 
imposed  upon  in  every  way,  and  paintings  for  which  he 
had  paid  as  much  as  150,000  francs,  scarcely  produced, 
after  his  death,  as  many  centimes.  Fortune  now  began 
to  turn  tail  at  the  table,  and  Colton  found  it  was  much 
easier  to  talk  of  breaking  the  bank,  as  he  bad  so  often 
boasted  he  could  do  by  bis  system,  than  to  efiVct  \U 
He  fell  as  rapidly  as  he  had  risen ;  he  hsd  saved  no 
monej — few  do  who  live  by  chance  ;  the^  put  implicit 
faith  m  the  fickle  goddess,  and  fancy  she  is  never  to  de- 
sert them— so  that  his  distress  was  great  in  the  extreme. 
Without  other  resource,  (for  having  no  money,  the  table 
was  closed  to  him,)  he  adopted  the  singular  expedient 
of  advertising  in  GaHynanCt  Journal^  that  a  clerical 
gentleman  was  willing,  for  a  certain  sum,  to  teach  an 
unfailing  method  by  which  the  bank  might  be  broken 
at  Rouye  et  Noiri  like  the  alchemist  of  old,  who  was 
willing,  nay  desirous,  to  sell  for  a  trifle  Uie  means  of 
making  gold  in  quantities  unlimited.  There  are  always 
gulls  to  be  found  when  a  clever  rascal  will  give  himself 
the  trouble  to  seek  for  them ;  the  bait  took,  and  foi 
some  little  time  Colton  lived  well  upon  the  flats  thus 
caueht.  At  every  opportunity  he  would  venture  to  his 
old  haunts  with  thetnfle  he  could  spare,  nay,  sometimes 
with  that  which  he  could  not,  and  occasionally  would 
have  a  run  of  luck ;  we  used  then  to  meet  him  at 
'  Poole's.*  an  English  tavern,  in  the  Rut  Favart,  near 
the  Boulevard  Italien,  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of 
worn>oot  velvet,  mock  jewelry,  and  dirty  hands  ;  on 
these  occasions,  when  the  sun-shine  of  circumstance 
bad,  for  an  instsnt,  dispelled  the  fogs  usually  envelop- 
ing  him,  hit  conversation  was  sparkling  and  delightful, 
and  his  arrival  was  hailed  as  the  promise  of  amusement. 
Colton  possessed  a  most  retentive  memory,  as  his 
Zoeoii— which  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  for  the  terse- 
ness of  style,  in  which  an  amazing  number  of  the  opi- 
nions of  others  are  expressed,  than  for  any  great  origi- 
nality or  depth  of  thought— will  abundantly  testify; 
he  had  a  smattering  of  most  of  the  sciences,  and  an 
amazing  fund  of  amusing  anecdote.  To  a  stranger- 
more  especially  if  unlearned,  for  this  would  insure 
from  him  an  elaborate  display — he  must  have  appeared 
a  man  of  immense  and  varied  talent,  (he  loved  to  be  a 
lion,  and  thus  unrestrainedly  to  rule  the  roast,)  but 
when  in  the  company  of  really  scientific  men,  men  who 
had  drunk  deeply  where  he  had  only  sipped,  bis  conse- 
quence was  coDSiderably  lessened.  Arronnce  and  con- 
ceit often  drew  from  him  ofi'-hand  opinions  upon  sub- 
iects  of  which  he  knew  but  little ;  and  his  pride  compel- 
led him  to  maintain  them  to  the  last,  however  absurd, 
however  wrong ;  butif  hisadverssry  proved  too  powerful 
for  him,  he  would  suddenly  ouit  the  field  for  his  strong- 
hold,  anecdote,  carry  off  the  laugh  on  his  side,  and  thus 
rid  himself  of  what  he  termed,  with  strange  blindness, 

•i  the  d St  bore  in  life— an  obstinate  man  i"  this, 

however,  would  not  always  succeed ;  and  we  well  re- 
member him,  among  other  instances,  to  have  been 

roughly  handled  and  exposed  by  Mr  Charies  M n, 

a  }fOung  man  of  talent,  (related  to  one  of  the  most 
eminent  performers  of  the  day)  who  failed  at  an  actor, 
some  few  seasons  past,  in  London. 

"  Colton's  appearance  was  singular  in  the  extreme  ; 
he  painted  his  cheeks,  and  was  usuallv  bedecked  with 
mock  jewels  and  gilded  chains.  With  his  pockete 
filled  with  eatables,  a  market  basket  in  bis  hand, 
crammed  with  vegetables,  fish,  &c.,  most  incongru- 
ously, and  an  ecu? o  volume  of  some  fashionable  work 
under  bis  arm,  he  might  be  sometimes  met  watkiog  the 
streets  of  Paris,  the  very  picture  of  eccentricity,  nearly 
of  madneu.    Thus  equipped,  he  one  morning  called  in 

at  Mr  T r's,  a  noted  PdHttier,  in  the  Rue  St 

Honor^ :  *  I  say  T r,  I  have  called  to  give  you  a 

good  recipe  for  curing  hams ;  my  mother  has  just  now 
sent  me  some  over,  which  I  shall  cure  myself;  and, 
damme.  Sir,  they  shall  beat  your  Strasburghs  to 
U— 1.'  He  did  cure  them  himself,  and  invited  some 
of  his  friends  to  meet  him  at  Poole's  to  taste ;  as 
might  have  been  expected,  however,  the  moment  he 
entered  the  room  with  his  bssket  on  his  arm,  contain- 
ing the  precious  morceau,  all  were  convinced  of  the 


failure  of  bis  recipe;  the  odour  was  intolerable,  but 
this,  with  unyielding  gravity,  he  argued,  proceeded 
merely  from  the  substitution  of  brown  sugar  for  treacle  : 
from  treacle  he  went  to  metaphysics;  and,  being 
somewhat  humbled  by  the  previous  event,  never  w^ 
we  better  pleased  with  his  society  than  on  thak 
evening. 

"At  this  period  of  bis  career,  Colton  had  for  hanger- 
on,  or  rsther  associste  in  his  projects  for  raising  the 
wind,  one  H— n,  a  well  educated  man  of  good 
family,  but  bad  principles ;  pupils  in  the  occult 
science  were  becoming  rare,  and  he  now  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  living  by  a  series  of  begging  letters.   Colton 

forged  the  darts,  and  H n  launched  tuera.    Eve«y 

person  of  wealth  resident  in  Paris,  or  stranger  visiting 
It,  was  wailed  upon  by  H— n;  and  the  plea  of  an 
unfortunate  divine,  iu  embarrassed  circumstances,  a 
broken  down  author,  or  a  distressed  widower  with  six 
children,  as  the  case  might  be,  produced  for  sometime 
a  supply  of  cash.  Colton,  of  course,  would  never 
allow  thst  he  derived  any  benefit  from  this  proceeding ; 

it  was  for  his  poor  friend,  his  pioteg^,  U n ;  and 

be  WIS  thus  enabled  to  plead,  with  all  his  eloquence, 
in  H.'s  behalf,  and  so  increase  the  share  which  was  to 
go  into  his  own  pocket.  He  did  not,  however,  confine 
himself  to  this ;  and  one  example  of  his  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding may  not  be  uninteresting : — ^A  young  English- 
man, D — ,  with  more  money  than  wit,  arrived  at 
Paris,  snd  was  introduced  to  Dr  Colton,  as  he  wti 
sometimes  called  in  coaimon  parlance,  by  one  B  ■» 
from  whom  we  have  the  trait ;  and,  proud  of  having 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  noted  author  of 
'  Lacoo,'  he  feasted  and /fifed  him  to  his  heart's  content 
Colton,  finding  money  was  plentiful,  began  to  interest 

D in  behalf  of  his  poor  friend  H— n,  and  sue* 

ceeded  in  raising  within  his  breast  a  desire  to  urye 
him.  One  day,  after  dining  together  at  J^our*t, 
they  retired  to  the  Cafi  de  f  Univert,  one  of  C!oltoo*e 
usual  resorts;  while  ascending  the  staircase,  Colton 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  large  brooch,  showed  it  to 
D — ,  said  it  was  the  property  of  a  gentleman  in  dis- 
tress, who  wished  to  dispose  of  it,  and  managed  to  let 
him  guess  that  this  gentleman  was  H— n ;  and  then 
regretted  it  was  not  within  his  means  to  purchase  ■• 
valuable  a  stone  as  that,  which  he  termed  a  Brazilian 
diamond,  and  said  that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
envied  D—  the  means  he  possessed  of  doing  good* 
This  was  attacking  him  in  the  risht  place,  D—  bought 
the  jewel,  gave  him  the  price  he  asked,  175/ranetp 
and  then  politely  presented  it  to  Mr  Colton,  as  a  token 
of  his  friendship.  This  same  brooch  Colton  had  re- 
peatedly displayed  at  Poole's,  previous  to  the  above 
transaction,  and  did  so  many  times  afterwards,  always 
declaring  it  to  be  worth  some  hundreds  of  pounds-^ 
this  was  generally  believed;  but  after  his  death,  when 
the  few  miserable  remnants  of  his  property  were  sold 
by  auction,  it  was  bought  by  MrT— -r,  beforemen- 
tioned,  for  the  astounding  sum  of  two  shillings  and 
eleven-pence,  English  money  1 ! 

**  These  schemes,  however,  would  not  last  for  ever, 

and  Colton  gradually  fell  lower  and  lower.     B d, 

the  celebrated  horse-dealer,  was  now  his  constant 
companion,  and  together  they  dragged  out  a  miser- 
able existence  in  the  Faubourg  St  Germain  ,•  it  could 
hardly  be  said  they  lived  :  occasionally  Colton  would 
visit  Poole's,  bringing  with  him  his  scanty  pittance^ 
usually  accompanied  by  a  jug  of  milk;  and  his  ap- 
pearance at  this  time  was  miserable  indeed.  Colton 
bad  strong  prejudices,  more  especially  with  respect 
to  his  own  country;  *d — ^n  France,  d^-n  French- 
men, and  d— n  their  very  dogs,'  he  would  of^  say 
— alas,  he  had  good  reason  to  abuse  their  dogs ;  onn 
unlucky  evening,  we  shall  never  forget  it,  poor  Colton 
entered  Poole's,  *  H — 1  take  France,  dogs  and  alL* 
— ^<What  is  the  matter.  Parson?* — *  Why,  gentle- 
men, an  infernal  dog  has  followed  me  this  iMt  half 
hour,  snapping  continually  at  my  pocket;  there 
was  ne  driving  him  away  ;  at  last  he  made  a  nibble^ 
and  with  success,  for,  in  throwing  him  off,  the  thief 
bolted  with  the  skirt  of  my  coat,  containing  my  sup- 
per.' It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  bis  pocket, 
which  bad  been  the  repository  of  many  similar  load% 
was  so  saturated  with  grease^  that  it  must  have 
proved  a  most  tempting  bait  to  a  hungry  dog.  That 
evening  he  was  doomed  to  be  unrortunate,  for, 
scarcely  had  he  placed  his  milk  between  his  fieet  upon 
the  floor — its  usual  situation«4han,  fbrgeuing  in  the 
heat  of  oonversation  to  secure  it,  a  dog  upeet  the  oai^ 
and  when  Colton  remembered  his  milk,  his  fijur* 
footed  friend  was  revelling  in  that,  which  to  him  was: 
•  disaster. 

«*  Colton  had  been  afflicted  for  many  years  with  a 
violent  disease,  for  which  he  was  several  times 
operated  upon,  and  his  sufferings  had  been  ao  dread- 
ful, that  we  have  little  doubt  his  intellect  was  affected 
by  them;  whether  this  was  so  or  not,  when  the 
cholera  raged  so  dreadfully  in  Paris,  he  fled  in  the 
utmost  alu-m  to  Foutainbleau  to  avoid  it,  and  there, 
as  a  novel  method  of  avoiding  contagion,  and  radi- 
cally curing  the  disease  with  which  he  was  tormented, 
he  blew  out  his  brains.  Previous  to  the  fatal  act, 
strange,  wayward  being  that  he  was,  he  made  a  will, 
by  which]!  be  left  property  he  did  not  pattest  to  a  Mr 
G.,  one  of  his  associates;  and  upon  a  teeretaire  ift 
the  room  was  found  this  apotbecm,  the  last  be  ever 
wrote :  <  When  life  is  unbearable^  death  is  desirable, 
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«nd  suicide  juidEab^.*  thus  contradicting  in  his  last 
n^HUtnts,  both  by  word  and  deed,  what  he  had  pre- 
viousljr  printed  in  *  Lacon  ;*  where  he  says,  speaking 
of  a  gamester,  that  <  If  he  die  a  martyr  to  his  pro- 
femon,  he  is  doubly  ruined.  He  adds  his  soul  to 
erery  other  loss ;  and,  byth^aetof  tuUdde,  remmmeeB 
earth  iofn/eUhamfm/r" 

Very  good  people  have  committed  suicide,  owing 
to  some  access  of  frenxy,  acting  upon  a  morbid  tempe- 
rament, or  to  the  '*  last  feather  that  breaks  the  horse's 
back  ;••  but  self-slaughter  is  so  unnatural,  that  in 
general  a  ceruin  Tiolence,  and  hardness  of  character, 
are  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to  go  through  it. 
Strong  will  in  his  own  purposes,  and  little  sympathy 
with  other  people,  except  inasmuch  as  they  bend  to 
it,  will,  in  most  instances,  be  found  at  the  bottom  of 
m  auieide's  character* 


TABLB    TALK. 

HOKXST  AMD  GOOD    TASTE  IM   GARBENS. 

I  know  nothing  more  pleaumt  than  tlie  half 
kltchen<«half  flower-garden; — the  few  trees  that 
extend  a  light  shade — either  the  apple,  with  its 
spring  shower  of  fair  blossoms,  tinted  with  the  faint- 
est crimson,  and  its  summer  show  of  fruit,  redden- 
ing every  day  ;  or  the  cherry,  with  iu  scarlet  multi- 
tude, berries  more  numerous  than  leaves.  Below, 
long  rows  of  peas  put  forth  their  white-winged  flow- 
eoB,  tempting  the  small  butterflies  to  flutter  round 
their  inanimate  likenesses ;  or  else  of  beans,  whose 
fresh,  sweet  odour,  when  in  bloom,  might  challenge 
competition  with  the  sea-gales  of  the  spioe  isIan<iU. 
Then  the  deep  glossy  green  of  the  gooseberry  is  so 
WfiW  relieved  by  the  paler  shade  of  the  currant  bush  ; 
a^d  alongside,  spreading  the  verdant  length  of  the 
■trawberry  bed,  so  beautiful  in  its  first  wealth  ^ 
vi^te  blossoms— pale  omens  of  the  blushing  firuit. 


which  so  soon  hides  beneath  its  large  and  grace- 
ful leaves.     The  strawberry  is  among  fhiits  what 
the    violet    is    among   flowers.      Then,    I    do    so 
like    the    one    or    two    principal    walks,    neatly 
edged    with    box,    cut    with    most    precise     regu- 
lanty,  keeping  guard  over  favourite  plants :  colum- 
bines, pink  and  purple,  bending  on  their  slender 
stems ;  rose-bushes  covered  with  buds  enow  to  fur- 
nish roses  for  months ;  pinks,  with  their  dark  eyes ; 
and  the  orient  glow  of  the  marigold.     And  there 
are  the  spoU  planted  with  thyme,  so  sweet  in  its 
crushed  fragrance ;  the"sage,  with  that  touch  of  hoar 
frost  on  ite  leaves,  which,  perhaps,  has  gained  for  it 
its  popular  name  of  wisdom ;  the  sprig  of  lavender, 
with  its  dim   and  deep  blue  blossom,  so  lastingly 
sweet;    and  the    emerald    patches   of  the  rapidly 
springing  mustard  and  cres^i.     I  would  not  give  a 
common  garden  like  this,  with  the  free  air  tossing  its 
boughs,  and  the  sun  laughing  upon  its  flowers,  for  all 
that  glass  and  gardener  ever  brought  from  a  hot-house. 
Many  a  quiet  hour  did  Guide  pass  in  that  honey- 
suckled  harbour,  lulled  by  the  murmuring  bees,  whose 
hives  stood  in  the  covert  of  a  Urge  old  beech,  the 
only  tree  not  a  fruit-tree  in  the  chosen  patch  of 
ground. — Franeeica  Carrara — [We  wish  Miss  Lan- 
don  would  give  us  a  whole  novel,  full  of  these  charm- 
ing pieces  of  candour  and  sweetness;  or  at  least,  with 
an  overbalance  of  them,  compared  with  the  melan- 
choly. We  suspect  we  are  a  little  unreasonable  when 
we  object  so  much  to  the  darkness  in  which  she  seems 
to  delight ;  but  it  is  out  of  the  very  impatience  of 
our  sympathy  and  respect  for  her  that  we  speak ;  and 
she  is  of  a  nature  the  very  sorrows  of  which  ought 
to  turn  into  pleasure  for  others,  and  pleasure,  too, 
not  of  an  uneasy  or  perplexing  description.     Her 
very  tears,  produced  by  whatsoever  clouds  they  may 
htve  been,  belong  to  a  generous  soil,  and  should  re- 
fresh it  like  the  brooks,  and  make  flowers  and  music 
for  the  world.]] 


NATURAL    MISOIVIKO  OF   A   MAHV-TUOUaUTXD  MIKO. 

On  Sunday  we  used  to  assemble,  my  companions 
and  I,  to  conununieate  our  essays  to  each  other.  But 
I  was  soon  disquieted  by  |a  singular  apprehension. 
My  own  poetical  lucubratious,  of  course,  always  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  the  best ;  but  I  soon  remarked 
that  my  companions,  who  often  brought  very  wretched 
compositions,  thought  no  less  highly  of  them  than  I 
did  of  mine.  Another  circumstance  which  also  oo- 
cupied  my  meditations,  was  the  self-delusion  of  a 
young  schoUur,  who  was  toUlly  incapable  of  making 
verses.  He  used  to  get  them  composed  by  his  mas- 
ter, and  it  is  no  wonder  they  seemed  to  him  excel- 
lent :  but  he  would  persuade  himself,  at  last,  that  he 
had  made  them ;  and  although  we  were  so  intimately 
acquainted,  he  wished  roe  to  believe  it  likewise. 
Struck  with  the  ridiculous  folly  of  this  conceit,  I  be- 
gan  to  fear  that  I  might  be  my  own  dupe  also,  and 
appear  to  htm  as  foolish  as  he  diid  in  my  eyes.  Thu 
idea  rendered  me  very  uneasy.  My  judgment  could 
not  be  decided  by  any  irrefragable  rule.  I  became 
discouraged.  But  the  natural  levity  of  my  ag^  an 
internal  consciousness,  and  the  praises  of  my  mastera 
and  relations,  at  length  restored  my  confidenoe.— 
Goeihe't  Life, 


TO  CORRBSPOKDENTS. 

Ma  Landor  on  'Purity  of  Language'  &c.  next 
week. 

There  are  some  of  our  poetical  Correspondents, 
to  whom  we  are  very  loth  to  say  (but  we  must),  that 
Chaucer  and  Shakspeare,  at  present,  leave  us  no 
room  whatever  for  the  venes  of  others. 

We  shall  gladly  avail  ounelves  of  the  kind  com- 
munications of  a  Lovxa  OP  London  and  its  Jour- 
nal. 

Many  thanks  again  to  R.  A. 
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GUMniAL  TRIAI.8. 

Crimindl  THalt.     Vol.  II.     (Library  of  Entertun- 

ing  Knowledge  ParU  53  and  54).  Pp.416. 
T«is  new  volame  of  Mr  Jardioe's  interesting  and 
able  work — ^uoqnestlonably  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  that  have  been  lately  made  to  Eoglisb 
history— is  entirely  occupied  with  one  of  the  most 
famous  transactions  in  oor  annals,  'The  Gunpowder 
Plot.*  Not  only  from  the  extent  aod  fullness  of  the 
narrative,  and  the  great  pains  that  have  been  bestowed 
in  investigating  and  weighing  the  facts  and  evidence, 
but,  from'  the  large  quantity  of  hitherto  unpublished 
matter  which  it  contains,  the  present  account  of  that 
affair  most  supersede  every  other  that  has  yet  appeared ; 
and  indeed  the  extraordinary  opportunities  which  the 
atlhor  has  enjoyed  of  access  not  only  to  the  State 
Paper  Office,  and  the  other  depositories  of  information 
udder  the  control  of  the  government,  but  to  docu- 
nenta  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  U>getber 
vrith  the  great  diligence  with  which  he  haa  manifestly 
pursued  his  researches,  make  it  extremely  improbable 
that  any  more  complete  work  upon  the  subject  will  be 
•oon  produced. 

The  source,  he  states  in  his  preface,  from  which  his 
chief  materials  have  been  drawn,  is  the  collection  of 
original  documents  respecting  the  plot,  at  the  Sute 
Paper  Office,  arranged  and  indexed  some  years  ago  by 
Mr  Lawion.  These  documents  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  depositions  of  more  than  five  hundred 
witnesses  and  real  or  supposed  confederates,  which 
were  taken  during  an  enquiry  of  nearly  six  months  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Privy  Council,  together  with 
nbmerous  contemporary  letters  aod  papers.  Although 
partial  extracts  from  this  large  mass  of  evidence  have 
been  published  at  different  times,  the  whole  has  never 
till  now  been  digested  and  arranged  into  a  connected 
narrative.  Other  documents  that  are  here  printed 
have  been  obtained  from  the  JSaga  d§  SeereHi,  pre- 
served in  the  Crown  Office.  •'  The  B(t^  de  SeeretU,'^ 
giys  Mr  Jardioe,    ''  is  a   depository  for  records  of 


attainders,  convictions,   and  other   matters,  chiefly 
relating  to  the  titie  of  the  Crown  to  forfeited  lands. 
From  ancient  usage,  the    most  scrupulous  care  haa 
always  been  observed  in  the  custody  of  these  records; 
the  bag  (which  is  in  reality  a  lar^  press,  filled  with 
records)  being  secured  by  three  separate  locks,  the  keys 
of  which  are  separately  kept  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
the  Attorney-General,  and  the  Cnstos  Brevium,  and 
being  never  in  practice  opened  without  the  concur- 
rent authority  of  these  officers.    In  consequence  of  this 
extreme  caution  in  the  custody  of  records  supposed  to 
affiect  the  revenues  of  the  Crown,  permission  has  rarely 
been  granted  to  open  the  Baga  de  Secretii,  and  conse- 
quently its  contents  have  never  been  used  for  historical 
purposes.**    The  Bodleian  library  has  also  been  ran- 
sacked,  and  has  supplied  some  documents  that  are  miss- 
ing in  the  collections  preserved  in  the  public  offices. 
Among  the   private   manuscripts    which   have    been 
used,  one  from  which    some  of  the   most  interest- 
ing  deUils   have   been   taken,  is   the  relation   by 
Father  Oreenway,  in  the  possession  of  Dr  Lingard, 
by  whom  it  has  been  much  referred  to  in  his    His- 
tory of  England.  This  narrative  (the  objectof  which  is 
to  exculpate  Greenway  and  his  brother  Jesuit,  Garnet, 
firom  the  charge  of  having  been  among  the  number 
of  the  conspirators)  is  in  the  Italian  language^  but  is 
evidently  a  translation   from  an  English  original. 
Another  of  the  authorities  of  this  description  has  a 
curious  history. 

**  Much  information,**  mja  the  author,  *^  respect- 
ing the  fiimily  connexions  of  the  conspirators,  and 
the  domestic  history  of  the  catholics  shortly  befbre 
the  period  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  has  been  derived 
from  a  mass  of  papers  lately  discovered  in  a  smgular 
manner  at  Rushton,  in  Northamptonshire.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1892,  on  the  removal  of  a 
lintel  over  an  ancient  doorway  In  the  old  mansion  of 
the  Treshams,  at  Rushton,  a  handsomely-bound 
breviary  fell  out  upon  the  workmen.  On  further 
search,  an  opening  was  discovered  in  a  Uiick  stone 
vrall,  of  about  five  feet  Ions  and  fourteen  or  fifteen 
inafacs  wide,  almost  filled  with  bundles  of  manuscripts, 
and  containing  about  twenty  Catholie  books  in  ex- 
cellent preservation.     The  contents  of  the  manu- 


scripts were  various ;  consisting  of  historical  note 
by  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  rolled  up  with  building 
bilK  deeds,  and  fiurming  contracts,  of  no  interest  and 
importance,  and  also  of  a  portion  of  the  domestio 
correspondence  of  the  Tresham  family  between  the 
years  1590  and  1605.     The  paper  of  the  latest  date 
is  a  memorandum,  without  a  signature,  of  certain 
bonds,  therein  suted  to  have  been  delivered  up  to 
Mrs  Tresham  on    the  28th  of  November  1605,  by 
the  writer  of  the  memorandum.     In  all  probability, 
therefore,  this  was  about  the  period   when  these 
books  and  papers  were  enclosed.     Sir  Thomas  Tres- 
ham died  in  September  1605,  and  his  esUtes  upon 
that  event  descended  to  Francis  Tresham,  his  eldest 
son,  the  conspirator  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.     Upon 
his  apprehension,  which  took  place  on  the  14th  of 
November,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  his  papers  at 
Rushton  would  be  destroyed  or  concealed  by  hb  friends. 
From  the  almost  total  absence  of  letters  of  a  political 
tendency  amongst  the  papers  thus  discovered,  it  is 
probable  that  all  such    were   destroyed.      By  the 
liberality  of  Mr  Hope,    the  present   proprietor  of 
Rushton,  we  have  been  favoured  with  a  perusal  of 
these  papers ;   and  though  there  is  nothiuff  among 
them  specifically  relating  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
they  contain  much  valuable  information  upon  the 
condition  and  domestic  history  of  the  Catholioi  at 
that  period,  their  expectations  firom  James  I,  and 
their  grievous  disappointment  on  his  accession  ;  and 
they  throw  great  light  upon  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  conspiracy." 

Having  thus  introduced  the  Tresham  family  to  the 
reader's  acquaintance,  we  may  as  well  begin  eir  ex- 
tracts from  the  body  of  the  work  with  an  interesting 
pusage  relating  to  the  father  of  the  conspirator,  who 
appears  to  have  been  •  character  of  a  very  different 
mould  and  metal  from  his  son.  It  occurs  near  the 
commencement  of  the  work,  in  the  course  of  t  very 
striking  exposition  of  the  oppression  eodnred  by  the 
Catholics  in  the  reigns  of  Elixabeth  and  James, 

'*  Sir  Thomu  Tresham,  the  father  of  Francis  Tres- 
ham, one  of  the  most  conspicuous  characters  in  the 
Gunpowder  Treason,  belonged  to  a  family  who,  from 
very  early  times«  had  possessed  a  priocdy  estate  te 
Northamptonshire.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  StJohn  of  Jerusalem  by  Queen  Mary^ 
his  grandfather  had  been  made  Lord-Prior  of  that 
order.    Sir  Thomu  Tresham  himself  wu  originally 
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t  ProtesUot,  and  wu  koighttd  by  Eliubeth  at  KenU- 
'woith  io  1577  ;  three  years  afterwards,  when  the  first 
misMoiiary  priests  caoie  iate  Englaad,  Im  was  eooterted 
by  CaapioQ  and  Parseos  to  the  Cstholio  faith,  and 
feoMMttkd  t»  the  Cbureh  of  Rone.*  From  the  time  ef 
bis  eouversioB  aotil  his  death,  \m  1606,  he  was  ceo- 
staaUy  (he  sahject  of  persecution.  Sbeitly  after  Cam- 
pion's appreheosioD  io  lb9%,  he  was  arrested  and  sent 
to  the  Fleet  oo  suspieioB  ef  hetriog  harboured  the 
mimioaanea;  oo  bis  refusal  to  swear  before  the  Couocil 
that  CaaipioA  had  mot  beeu  at  has  house,  he  was  prose- 
cuted m  the  8Ur-Chamher,  together  with  Lord  Vaux, 
Sir  William  Catesby,  sad  several  other  Catholics,  and 
semenced  bj  the  Court  to  pay  a  heavy  ioe,  aod  to  be 
imprisoaed  hi  ibe  Fleet  until  he  swore  as  required  by 
the  Gouncii.  Under  this  seninice  Sir  Thomas  Tres- 
bam  laagobhed  in  doee  impiisonmeat  for  several  years. 
He  was  aHerwarda  repeatedly  iroprisooed,  on  the 
grooad  of  his  retigioB,  in  the  Fleet  and  at  Banborr 
Uasilt,  for  loiig  periods  of  tiawy  and  also  at  BIy,  which 
be  terms,  in  boom  of  his  letters,  his  *  familiar  prisoB.'f 
It  appeaiB  also  from  the  receipts  at  the  Eichequer,  that 
for  more  than  twenty  yesrs  he  constaatly  paid  260L 
per  aasom  into  the  Treasury,  being  the  statutory 
penalty  of  SQL  per  hinar  OMOth  for  rec«saBcy.|  In  a 
letter  of  his,  dated  the  7tti  of  October  1604.  be  says 
that  *  be  had  undergone  full  twenty-four  yean*  term  of 
restless  adversity  and  deep  disgrace,  only  for  testimony 
of  his  conscience.*  The  resolute  devotion  of  the  old 
man  to  bis  religion  appears  from  a  letter  to  Lord  Henry 
Howard,  ia  July  1603,  in  which  he  ssys»  that  *'  be  baa 
DOW  completed  bis  triple  apprenticeship  of  one  and 
twenty  years  in  direst  adversity,  and  that  he  should  be 
content  to  ssrve  «  lihe  long  sfpreatiecship  to  prevent 
the  foregoing  of  his  beloved,  beauuful,  «od  graoefial 
Rachel;  for  it  seemed  to  him  but  a  few  da^s  for  tho 
love  he  had  to  her.}" 

In  negotiations  with  Ihe  CatboKc  leaders  before  he 
cane  tothe  threse,«nd  eeon  for  a  abort  period  alter  bis 
accession,  Jaases  perSdionsly  encouraged  the  bopea  of 
the  Catholics,  that  the  new  reign  would  bring  them  a 
new  era,  Mr  Jardine  hsn  oempletely  eetebttshed  this 
charge.  By  the  summer  of  1604,  however,  the  true 
cbaracter  and  intention  of  the  royal  promises  became 
cvideot;  mod  at  this  period  the  author  conceives  that 
^  the  design  of  blowing  up  the  House  of  Lords  with 
^npowder,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  and  thus 
destroying,  at  a  single  blow,  the  King,  the  Lords,  and 
the  Commons,  first  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of 
Bobert  Catesby."  The  gradual  introduction  into  the 
dark  project  of  the  other  conspirators  is  then  minutely 
traced*  The  foDowing  ia  part  of  the  notioe  of  the  iodi- 
▼idual  of  the  Bomber  who  has  gained  the  greatest 
paflar  aotorlety  ;— 

<*  Gvido,  or  Guy  Fawke%  whose  name  has  been 
more  generally  associated  with  this  Plot  than  that  of 
any  of  tbe  other  conspirators,  in  consequeooe  of  the 
prominent  part  he  undertook  in  the  execution  of  it, 
wai  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  and  respeetaUo 
poreotage  in  Torkshire.  His  father,  Edward  Fawke^ 
won  a  notary  at  York,  and  held  the  offioe  of  Begia- 
trar  and  Advocate  of  the  Consistory  Cmrt  of  tho 
Chthedral  Chureh  there.  He  died  in  1558,  leaving 
a  large  family.  Of  the  education  and  earlv  history 
of  Gay  Fkwkes  nothing  is  known ;  but  having  spent 
the  little  property  be  derived  from  his  father,  b« 
enlisted  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  Spanish  army 
in  Flanders,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of 
Calais,  by  the  Archduke  Albert,  in  150a  He  was 
well  known  to  the  English  Catholics,  and  had  been 
despatebed  by  Sir  William  Stanly  and  Owen,  horn 
Planden,  to  join  Christopher  Wright  on  his  embassy 
to  Pbtfip  if,  immediately  after  Queen  Elisabeth's 
dsath.  Father  Greenway,  who  knew  all  the  con- 
spirators intimately,  describes  b>m  as  *a  man  of 
•  great  piety,  of  exemplary  temperanoe,  of  mild  and 
cheeriVil  demeanour,  an  enemy  of  broils  and  dispute^ 
a  Mthlut  friend,  and  remarkable  for  his  punctual 
attendance  upon  religious  observances.*  His  society 
is  suted,  by  die  same  authority,  to  have  been  *  sought 
by  all  the  most  distinguished  in  the  Archduke's 
camp  for  nobility  and  virtue.*  If  this  aeoount  of  his 
cbaracter  is  Correct,  we  are  to  look  upon  thb  man« 
net  aooording  to  the  popular  notion,  as  a  mercenary 
ruflbn,  ready  for  hire  to  perform  the  ohief  part  in 
«ny  tragedy  of  blood,  but  as  an  enthusiast  whoie  un* 
derstanding  bad  been  distorted  bv  superstition,  and 
in  whom  fanaticism  had  conquered  the  better  feelings 
of  natvrsw  His  conduct  after  the  discovery  of  the 
Plot  ia  ^itito  ooDsistent  with  ihe  eharaeter   of  a 


every  day,  and  the  treaty  of  peaoe  ooneloded  ia  Ibe 
autumn  of  1604  with  Spain,  in  wbicb  that  power,  upon 
whose  influence  aod  exertions  great  expectations  bad 
rested,  bad  abandoned  their  cause   almost    without 
makiog  an  effsrt  in  their  behalf^  took  from  them  their 
last  hope.     In  May  (as  appears  f^om  the  originsl 
agreement,  dated  the  24ih  of  that  month,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  State  Paper  Oflice),  a  house  next  to  the 
Parliament  House,  which  was  occupied  by  one  Ferris, 
as  tenant  to  Wioneard,  the  keeper  of  the  king's  ward- 
robe, wu  taken  in  the  name  of  Thomas  Percy,  one  of 
the  conspirators.    The  design  was  to  drive  a  minie  from 
this  house  through  the  wall  of  the  Parliament  Honae, 
and  in  that  way  to  place  a  large  quantity  of  gunpowder 
immediately  under  the  House  of  Lords.    Fawkes,  who 
was  not  known  in  London,  was  to  keep  possession  of 
the  honae,  under  the  assumed  naoM  of  Johnson,  as 
Percy's  servant.    Parliament,  In  the  meantime,  had 
been  adjourned  till  the  7th  of  February  1605 ;   and 
the  conspirators,  the  belter  to  prevent  suspicion,  sepa- 
rated and  went  to  the  country.    Soon  after,  however, 
another  house  was  taken  at  Lambeth,  at  which  the 
powder  might  be  collected  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
and  afterwards  removed  by  night  to  the  house  at  West- 
minster,   The  custody  of  this  house  was  given  to  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Robert  Keyes,  after  be  had  been 
sworn,  and  received  as  an  associate  in  the  plot.   About 
the  end  of   October,    the  conspirators  again  met  in 
London;  and  it  was  now  determined  to  proceed  at 
once  with  the  mine.    But  although  a  large  quantity  of 
powder  had  been  already  collected,  they  were  obliged 
to  defer  the  commencement  of  their  operations  by  a 
singular  incident.  It  was  found  that  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners  for  arranging  the  union  then  proposed 
between  England  and  Scotland,  had  appointed  to  hold 
their  meetings  in  the  house  taken  by  Percy,    It  was 
therefore  agreed  to  wait  for  another  month.     The 
nanative  then  proceeds:— 

*<  Catesby  and  his  oonfbderates  assembled  together 
in  London,  according  to  their  previous  arrangement, 
about  the  11th  of  December,  at  which  time  the  con- 
spirators, with  the  exception  of  Keyes,  who  remained 
at  first  at  Lambeth,  entered  the  house  late  at  night. 
They  had  provided  theaaselveB  with  tools  fit  for 
making  their  excavation,  and  had  taken  with  them 
a  quantity  of  hard  eggs,  baked  meats,  and  pasties, 
in  order  to  avoid  exoiting  avspieion  by  going  fre- 
quently abroad  for  provisions.  They  bc^an  their 
work  immediately  by  carrying  a  mine  up  to  the  stono* 
wall  which  separated  the  house  in  which  they  were 
from  the  Parliament  House ;  this  wall  proved  to  be 
three  yards  io  tbiekness,  and  finding  thehr  undertak- 
ing to  be  one  of  mueb  greater  labour  and  diflloalty 
than  they  had  anticipated,  they  first  sent  for  Keyes 
from  Lambeth,  and  then  enlisted  into  their  party 
Christopher,  a  younger  brother  of  John  Wright,  to 
assist  at  the  work.  « All  which  seven,*  says  Fawkea,* 
<  weae  gentlemen  of  naase  and  blood ;  and  not  any 
was  en>pIo^ed  in  or  about  this  action  (no,  not  ao 
much  as  m  digring  and  mining)  that  was  not  a 
gentleman.  And  while  the  others  wrought,  I  stood 
as  aentiiiel  to  descry  any  noan  that  cause  near ;  and 
when  any  nsan  came  near  the  place,  upon  warning 
given  by  me^  they  ceased  until  they  had  again  notion 
from  me  to  proceed ;  and  we  seven  lay  in  the  house, 
and  had  shot  and  powder,  and  we  all  resolved  to  die 
in  that  plaee  before  we  yielded  or  were  uken.'  All 
day  long  they  worked  at  the  mine,  carrying  the  earth 
and  rubbish  into  a  little  building  in  the  garden  bo- 
hind  the  house,  and  at  night  they  removed  it  from 
the  building  into  the  garden,  spreading  it  abroad, 
and  covering  it  eareluUy  over  with  turf.  In  tbia 
nunner  these  determined  men  worked  without  inter* 
mission  until  Christmas-eve ;  and  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  not  one  of  them  showed  himself  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  house,  or  was  ever  seen  by  the 
neighbours  or  passengers,  excepting  FWwkes,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  keeping  the  house  for  his  aoaater 
Percy.  Their  principal  reason  for  keeping  close 
was  to  avoid  raising  a  suspicion  (wtiich  if  so  many 
notorious  Catholics  had  tieen  observed  resorting  to 
one  house,  would  naturally  have  occurred)  that  they 
assensbled  there  for  religious  purposes ;  and  in  that 
caae  a  diligent  aeareb  might  have  been  instituted  for 
the  priest,  whiob  would  at  once  have  discovered  the 


Father  Gteenway,**   pioeaeda  the  anther, 
sJmoat   ii 


inorodible  that 
live  in  ease 


idernae  loch  severe  labour ; 
a  isw   weeks,  they 


The  narrative  of  the  progress  of  the  operatfons  which 
follows  forms  a  tale  of  deep  sod  fearful  interest. 
Bveryibing  st  this  time  conspired  to  throw  the  Eaglish 
Catholics  into  utter  despair.  Tlie  persecution  of  the 
goveramcot  was  heceoiing  more  active  and  unsparing 

•  Mora's  HistDTia  Sodetalis  Jesn,  |».  7«. 
t  Ro«hton  Papew.    8ee»otolnp.M, 
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While  they  were  thus  at  work,  the  Parliaasent  wai 
again  suddenly  prorogued  to  the  3rd  of  October.  Oo 
this  they  agreed  lo  suspend  their  isbours  till  afker  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Having  met  aKSUi  at  the  time 
appointed,  they  bad  succeeded,  by  the  beginning  of  Fe« 
bruary,  in  piercing  about  half  throueb  the  stone  wall, 

^  Fawkes's  Examination,  8th  November.— State-Paper 
OiBce. 


that  *  it  seemed 
of  their   quality,   accustomed 
delicacy,  could  have  unde 
and  capecially  that,  in 

have  diseted  much  more  than  at  many  weitmes 
would  have  done,  who  had  been  all  their  lives  ifl  ' 
the  habii  of  gaining  their  daily  bread  by  tbetf 
labour.*  In  particular,  he  remarks  that  *  it  was  won* 
derfol  bow  Percy  and  Catesby,  who  were  unusual]/ 
tall  men,  could  endure  for  so  long  a  time  the  inteoaa 
fatigue  of  working  day  and  night  in  the  stooping  pea- 
ture,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  tlie  straitoeu  of 
the  place.'  Greenway  also  relates  an  incident  which 
occnrred  while  they  were  at  work,  and  which  is  perhaps 
worth  repestiog,  as  an  instance  of  the  gross  supersntioa 
of  the  times,  and  also  as  evincing  the  workings  of  con* 
science  on  the  minds  of  the  conspirators  as  Uiey  pro* 
ceeded  with  their  design.  They  were  one  day  sur- 
prised by  the  sound  of  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  which 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  middle  of  the  wall  under 
the  Psrliainent  House ;  all  suspended  their  labour,  and 
listened  with  alarm  and  uneasiness  to  the  mysterious 
sound.  Fawkes  was  sent  for  from  his  station  above  ; 
the  tolling  still  continued,  and  was  distiactly  beard  hj 
him  as  well  as  the  otbers.  Much  wondering  at  this 
prodigy,  they  sprinkled  the  wall  with  holy  water,  whin 
the  sound  instantly  ceased.  Upon  this  thev  resamed 
their  lat>our,  and  after  a  short  time  the  tolling  com- 
menced  sgaio,  and  again  was  silenced  by  the  appli* 
cation  of  holy  wster.  This  process  was  repestad  tiro* 
quently  for  several  days,  till  at  length  the  unearthly 
sound  was  heard  no  more.*' 

It  was  soon  after  this  that,  one  morning  while  at 
work,  they  auddenly  heard  a  nmhing  noise  in  a  cellar^ 
nenrly  above  their  beads*  They  at  first  thought  thM 
they  had  been  discovered ;  but  it  turned  out  that  the 
noise  was  occasioned  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Brigbl, 
to  whom  the  cellar  belonged,  aelMog  oflT  bia  coals,  im 
order  to  remove.  This  cellsr  was  found  to  be  imme« 
diately  under  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  conapira* 
tors  now  determined  to  abandon  their  mine,  and  hiring 
the  cellar  ia  Percy'a  name,  at  oooa  to  deposit  their 
gunpowder  here.  Accordingly,  about  twenty  barrels 
were  immediately  brought  from  Lambeth,  and  placed 
in  the  eellar,  which  was  then  locked  up.  Thb  was 
about  the  beginning  of  May. 

The  parliament  was  afterwards  once  more  prorogued 
till  the  5tb  of  November.  As  that  day  approached^ 
the  conspiratora  held  frequeat  consuHationa  for  the  final 
arrangement  of  their  plans.  Aaiong  other  thiags,  it 
wss  determined  upon  **  that  Fawkes,  as  a  asaft  of  ap- 
proved courage  and  of  experience  in  emecgnaciesy 
should  be  intrusted  to  set  fire  to  the  mine.  This  ha  was 
to  do  by  means  of  a  alow  burning  match,  which  wonld 
allow  him  full  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  his  escape  be* 
fore  the  explosion  took  place.  He  wss  instantly  to  em^ 
bark  on  bosrd  a  vessel  in  the  river,  and  to  proceed  t» 
Flanders  with  the  intelligence  of  what  had  been  doQe." 
A  matter  which  from  the  first  had  given  rise  to  much 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  conspirators,  was  the 
arrangement  of  me^ns  by  which  certain  persona  should 
be  saved  from  the  intended  destruction.  They  could 
neither  agree  upon  who  those  persons  should  be,  nor 
upon  the  plan  that  should  be  adopted  to  give  theat 
warning  of  the  danger. 

"  In  his  own  mind,  Cate^  bad  probably  litlla 
compunction  oo  this  point,  as  he  was  heard  to  deoUr^ 
that  *  he  made  account  of  the  nobility  as  of  Atheists^ 
fools,  and  cowards,  and  that  lusty  bodies  would  bo 
better  for  the  oomasonwealtb  than  they.**  In  or- 
der, however,  to  allay  the  anxietiea  of  those  who  bad 
relations  and  friends  in  this  dangerous  predicameoti 
he  assured  them  that  he  had  already  ascertained  that 
several  of  the  Catholic  peers  would  not  be  present  at 
the  meeting  of  Parliament ;  that  he  had  spoken  with 
Lord  Mootague,  and  had  persuaded  him  to  make 
suit  to  be  abeent  from  the  I^srUament  altogether,  on 
the  ground  that  his  single  voice  would  not  avail 
against  the  making  of  more  penal  laws  i^nst  the 
Catholics ;  with  respect  to  Lord  Mordaun^  he  de- 
clared that  *be  woutd  not  for  the  chamber  full  of 
diamonds  acqsmlnt  him  with  the  secret,  for  that  he 
k  lew  that  be  oould  not  keep  itj'f  bat  that  b«  wag 
assured  that  his  lurdi»hip  would  not  take  bb  seat  until 
the  middle  of  the  Parliament,  because  he  objected  to 
sitting  in  his  robes  In  the  Phriiament  House  while 
the  lung  was  at  churoh«  He  also  declared  that  be 
had  good  reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Stourton  would 
not  come  to  town  till  the  Friday  after  the  meeting  c£ 
Parliament.  He  further  assured  them  that  he 
wished,  as  much  as  they  could  do,  that  'all  the  nobles 
that  ware  Catfaolioa  migfat  be  preserved,  aod  thai 
« 
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trid^  shevld  U  ^t  upoo  tbem  to  that  «id;'  but. 
Mid  he,  <with  all  that,  rath«r  than  the  project  ahould 
jiot  take  effect,  if  they  were  as  dear  unto  me  at  mifte 
own  son,  they  also  must  be  blown  up.***  ^ 

Eferybodj  it  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  the  con- 
•piracj  is  said  to  ha¥e  been  detected,  by  means  of  an 
anonymoos  letter  received  by  liord  Monteai^le  at  las 
sattiioB  at  Hoitoo,  o»  Satorday  the  26th  of  October, 
ten  days  before  the  intended  meeting  of  Parliament. 
Mr  Jardioe's  examination  of  this  part  of  the  story  is  in 
the  highest  degree  curioos  and  interestiog ;  bnt  it  is 
impoaiibie  for  its  to  attempt  to  follow  him  even  in  the 
most  meagre  abstract.  He  shows  it  to  be  extremely 
f  robable  that  the  letter  te  Lord  Monteagle  was  merely 
a  feint  to  conceal  the  manner  in  which  and  the  io^vi- 
4wri  by  whom  the  commnnicaiion  was  really  made  to 
the  government.  That  person^  also,  contrary  to  the 
'  oomnon  opinion  of  later  writers,  he  all  hut  proves,  by 
.  an  indoction  of  nomeroiis  particnlan,  to  have  been 
Pnncis  Tresham,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas 
Tresham  already  mentioned,  who  had  been  received 
among  the  number  of  the  conspirators  only  a  few  weeks 
Wore*  Hsnotivta  appear  to  have  been  partly  a  de- 
irire  to  save  his  intimate  friend  aod  relation  I/>rd  Mont- 
eagle and  other  persons  in  whom  he  was  interested, 
pardy  a  strong  misgiving  as  to  the  chance  of  sneeees, 
and,  in  tonaeqoenoe  of  that,  an  eager  anxiety  to  shake 
himself  free  from  an  enterprise  with  which  he  regretted 
he  bad  ever  had  anything  to  do.  He  seems  to  have 
been  of  an  infirm  and  pnsillanimons  character,  and  hu 
'  fldelity  had  been  inspected  by  some  of  his  associates 
from  the  moment  of  his  joining  the  confederacy. 

Tluit  the  detection  might  be  the  more  complete,  no- 
thing was  done  to  interrupt  the  proeeedingi  of  the 
conspirators  Ull  their  scheme  should  be  matured* 
At  length,  shortly  before  midnight,  on  the  eve  of  the 
£fth  of  November,  Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  a  magia- 
trate  of  Westminster,  accompanied  by  several  assist- 
ants, having  suddenly  repaired  to  the  spot,  found 
Pawkes  just  leaving  the  house,  and  on  proceediag  to 
examine  the  eeUar,  discovered  thirty-six  barrels  of 
powder,  in  casks  and  hogsheads,  under  a  heap  of 
Idllets.  A  dark  lantern  (still  preserved  in  the  Bod- 
Idan  library)  was  also  found,  with  a  light  in  it,  in  a 
corner  behind  the  door,  and  a  watch,  with  slow 
matches  and  touchwood^  was  taken  from  Fawkei^ 
who  was  immediately  bound  and  oarxied  before  the 
council  at  WhitehalL 

*(  It  was  now  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Sdch  of  the  Council  as  slept  at  Whitehall  were  called, 
and  the  others  who  wese  in  town  summoned ;  and 
tb«*doors  and  gates  being  secured,  all  aaiembled  in 
tlie*'King's  bedchamber.      Fawkes  was  brought  In 
and  questioned.     Undismayed  by  the  suddenness  of 
his  apprehension,  or  by  the  circumstances  of  his  noc- 
turnal examination   before  the  King  and  Council, 
this  resolute  fimadc  behaved  with  a  Roman  firmness 
of  nerve,  which  filled  the  minds  of  all  who  were  pre- 
aent  with  astonishment,  and  his  eool  audacity  natu- 
nUy  suggested  a  oomparison  with  the  oonduet  of 
Hiutius  Se»vohi  when  brought  before  King  Porsemia. 
To  the  impatient  and  hurried  questions  which  wera 
put  to  him  with  some  violence  and  passion,  he  an- 
swered calmly  and  firmly.     He  said  that  *  his  name 
was  John  Johnson,  and  that  he  was  a  servant  of 
Thomas  Percy  ;*  he  further  declared  <that  wfaeo  the 
King  had  oome  to  the  Parliament  House  that  day, 
and  the  Upper  House  had  been  sitting,  he  meant  to 
have  fired  the  match,  and  fled  for  hb  own  safety 
Mora  the  powder  had  taken  An ;  and  that  if  he  had 
not  been  apprehended  that  night,  he  had  blown  up 
the  Upper  House,  when  the  King,  Lords,  Bishops, 
and  others  had  been  there.'    Beins  asked  if  his  pur- 
pose  had  taken  effect,  what  would  have  been  done 
with  the  Queen's  Kj^estyand  her  royal  isnie,  he 
leplied  that  <if  they  had  been  there  be  oould  not 
have  helped  them.'    Being  further  asked  who  were 
party  or  privy  to  this  conspiracy,  he  answered  that 
*  be  oould  not  resolve  to  accuse  any.f*    B^g  adted 
hy  the  King  hew  he  eould  ooaspiie  against  his  chU. 
dren  and  so  many  innocent  souls^  he  answered,  <  Dan- 
gerous diseases  require  a   desperate  remedy;*  and 
when  questioned  as  to  his  intenUons  by  some  of  the 
Scotch  courtiers,  he  told  them  that  <  one  of  his  ob- 
jeets  was  to  Uow  them  back  into  Scotland.!*    Afler 
a  greatpart  of  the  night  had  been  spent  in  examina- 
tion, I^wkes  was  sent  with  a  guard  to  the  Tower ; 
where  (or  the  present  we  leave  him,  in  order  to  trace 
the  fortunes  of  hia 


**  Immediatel J  after  Fawkes  had  given  notiee  of 
the  visit  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Moot- 
eagle  to  the  cellar,  Catesby  and  John  Wright  fled; 
Percy  and  Christopher  Wr^t  waited  till  they  aaeer- 
tained  that  Fawkes  was  seised,  and  then  left  London ; 
but  Rookwood  and  Keyes,  who  dwelt  in  the  saaae 
lodging,  and  whose  persons  were  not  known  in  Lon- 
don, determined  to  remain  till  they  received  more 
conclusive  intelligence.  On  going  abroad  the  next 
morning  th4y  peneivcd  amaaement  and  terror  in  the 
countenances  of  all  they  met ;  the  news  of  Fawfces's 
apprehension,  and  exaggerated  rumour^  of  a  frightful 
plot  discovered,  were  spread  in  every  direction; 
guards  of  soldiers  vrere  placed  not  only  at  the  palace 
gates,  but  at  all  the  streets  and  avenues  in  the  neigh- 
\  beurhood,  and  no  person  was  allowed  to  pass.  Upon 
this,  being  convinced  that  ail  waa  known,  they  also 
determine  to  fly.  Keyes  went  away  from  London 
immediately ;  but  Rookwood,  who  had  pUiced  relays 
of  horses  aU  the  way  to  Dunchuroh,  lingered  to  the 
last  moment,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  con- 
vey to  his  confederates  in  Warwickshire  the  latest 
hitdligenoe  of  what  had  taken  place  in  London.  At 
eUven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  he  also  took  horse  and 
rode  hastily  away.  About  three  miles  beyond  High- 
gate  he  came  up  with  Keye%  in  whose  company  he 
rode  on  for  some  distance.  It  does  not  dJstinotl^ 
appear  what  became  of  Keyes  from  this  time  until 
be  was  apprehended  in  Warwickshire  several  davs 
afterwards.  It  is  dear  that  he  parted  from  Rook- 
wood in  Bedfordshire,  and  it  may  therefore  be  &irly 
conjectured  that  he  went  to  Lord  Mordaunt's  house 
at  Turvey,  where  his  wife  resided.  Rookwood  rode 
OB  to  Brickhill,  near  which  place  be  overtook  first 
Catesby  and  John  Wright,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Percy  and  Christopher  Wright;  and  from  thence 
all  five  rode  together  with  the  utmost  speed  to  Ashby 
St  Legers,  in  Northamptonshire.  The  astonishii^ 
rapidity  with  whidi  they  traveled  appears  from  the 
fiMt  that  Rookwood  left  London  at  about  eleven 
o'cfock  in  the  forenoon  and  reached  Ashby  at  six  fai 
the  eveniBg  of  the  same  day,  a  distance  of  nearly 
eighty  miles.  He  says  himself  that  *he  rode  thirty 
nwes  of  one  horse  in  two  hours,*  and  that  *  Percy  and 
Joha  Wright  cast  off  their  cloaks  and  threw  them 
into  the  hedge  to  ride  the  more  speedily."  *. 

Bnt  we  cannot  further  puraae  the  story  of  the 
frigitivei^  although  their  wild  flight,  their  agitated 
eonsulutions,  their  subsequent  desperate  attempt  to 
excite  a  rising  of  the  country  in  their  support,  the 
rapid  desertien  of  their  fow  followers,  their  terror 
and  nianry  while  hunted  like  beasts  of  prey,  the 
stand  which  some  of  them  made  at  last,  'and  the 
butchery  that  ensued,  the  escape  for  the  moment  of 
others,  their  [skulking  in  mysterious  recesses  within 
the  walls  of  old  mansions,  and  imdar  tn^p-doors  in 
the  floor,  their  snfforingi  during  tbehr  eoncealment, 
and.  thafr  eventual  discovery  and  eaptuie,  have  aH  the 
interest  of  romance.  The  narrative  as  here  gimn  is 
eoiiefaed  |by  [aumeroos^^fiwts  thai  have  never  before 
appeal  ed^ra  print. 

Upon  the  trials  themselves  also  we  caanot  enter. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  have  never  before  been  de- 
tailed with  anything  approaching  to  the  minuteness 
and  accuracy  with  which  Mr  Jardsna  has  here  ex- 
tracted them  from  the  original  docnmenta.  The  whole 
accooDt  of  Garnet,  the  Jesuit,  in  particolar,  his  con- 
cealment at  Hendl^  Hall,  his  singular  connexion 
with  Anne  Vanx,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Vanx, 
his  discovery,  his  confinement  ^in  the  Tower,  his 
trial,  his  execution,  the  miracles  that  were  alleged 
to  follow  his  death,  the  spring  of  oil  that  was 
said  to  have  broken  ont  on  the  spot  where  he  suffered, 
at  the  west-end  of  StPaurs  Cathedral,  and  the  ear  of 
com  on  which  bis  effigy  appeared  depicted,  and  which 
atirred  to  so  extraordinary  a  degree  the  superstition  of 
the  time%--«l>  this  will  be  found  ia  the  hig  best  degree 
enrioos  and  instructive.  The  long  disquisition  which 
follows  on  the  questioo,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Jesuiu  in  particohur,  and  the  Catheli  cr generally  were 
probably  implicated  in  the  plot,  distinguished  as  it  is 
by  good  sense  and  perfect  freedom  from  prejudice,  vrill 
probably  be  considered  by  most  readers  as  setting  Uiis 
question  at  rest.  It  is  at  any  rate  by  far  the  most  im- 
ipartial,  as  well  as  the  meet  masterly  examination  which 
the  subject  hu  yet  received.  We  prefer,  however, 
closing  our  notice,  by  quoting  the  following  remarks 
from  ^e  earlier  part  of  the  work  :— 


*  Keyes's  Rxaminattoe,  tibi  mpra, 

•f  IcOtt  iDhnKmlt  Exandnation,  SCh  Novemher.  Ifl05d— 
State-Paper  OAoo.  ' 

|JI».  Letter  of  Sir  Btfward  Hohy  to  airThoa.  Bamottdea. 


<«  In  a  legal  point  of  view,  the  only  observations 
trhlch  suggest  themselves  respecting  the  trials  of  the 
diief  conspirators  are  such  as  are  common  to  all  the 

*  Rookwood's  Wxaminstinn,  Sad  December,  1005.--State- 
FaperOAoe.   Bee  post  jp,lB9. 


state  prosaoations  of  the  time.     The  evidence  ap- 
pears to  have  eensisted  entirely  of  the  written  d«ela« 
vatiooa  of  dw  several  piisuueia,  and  of  a  servant  of 
Sir  Bveraid   Digby,  and  it  is  evident,  from  the 
report  of  Che  proMcdii^  that  no  witness  was  orally 
examined.     Of  the  guile  of  all  the  prisoners  there 
eooM  not  be  the  4iadow  of  a  doubt ;  indeed  all  ef 
them,  as  mean  from  the  several  examlnations.aboee 
given,  had  fully  and  dreumstantially  confessed  their 
guilt  before  the  trials,  and  though  they  all,  excepting 
Sir  Bverard  Digby,  pleaded  not  gutHy,  no  attempt 
was  made  by  any  of  diem  to  deny  a  taU  partieipetion 
in  all    the  villany  of  the  plot.     That  the  project 
amounted  to  high    treason  is  unquestionable;'   the 
design  of  blowing  up  the  Parliament  House,  when 
the  King  and  Prinee  were  there,  waa  compassing 
and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King  and  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  crown,  within  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  statute  of  treasons;   while  tlie  conduct  of  the 
eoospirators  who  assembled  ia  WarwiolBshire,  af^ 
the  apprehension  of  Fawkes,  and  rode  armed  through 
the  country  in  warlike  array,  in  deBance  of  &t 
established  government,  and  exciting  others  to  insur- 
rection, vras  nothing  short  of  open  rebellion,  and 
clearly  constituted  a  *  levying  of  war  against  the 
King  ia  his  realm,*  within  the  words  of  another 
clause  of  the  same  statute.     In  legal  consideration, 
therefore,  the  justioe  of  their  conviction  and  sentence 
is  too  plain  for  discussion ;  and  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  Uie  most  scrupulous  otjector  to  capital  punish- 
ments will  hardly  connder  the  loss  of  life  as  too 
severe  a  retribution  for  an  offinioe  ot  such  unexampled 
barbarity.     The  political  situatkm  of  the  CathoUos,— 
reaentment  of  the  oppreasion  and  contumely  which 
they  had  suffered, — the  dread  of  further  peraecutioo, 
and,  above  all,  perhaps,  indignation  at  the  faithless 
conduct  of  the  Knag,  were  miffieient  motives  to  in- 
surrection; buttbeinhnmancontrivtpceof  dieOan- 
powder  Plot  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  baneful  ia- 
fluenee  of  superstition ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whi^ 
tber  there  is  any  other  engine  by  which  the  natural 
feelings  of  the  human  heart  could  be  so  fiur  distorted 
and  Madened,  thai  the  indiscrinainate  daughter  el 
aeveral  hundreds  ef  persons  could  be  considered  aa  a 
laudable  and  pious  undertaking. 

*<  One  of  the  most  singular  fimturea  of  the  history  ef 
this  conspiracy  was  the  character  and  description  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  it.  Dissolute  and  needy 
adventurers  have  been,  at  all  times^  the  ready  instru- 
ments in  any  selieme  calculated  to  laiae  a  storm  ea 
the  surfitfe  of  society,  and  produce  confusion  and 
uproar.  Such  characters  mav  possibly  gain  by  dis- 
turbance and  revolution,  and  have,  at  all  events, 
nothing  to  kwck  Thus  Catiline^  at  Rome,  registered 
in  his  desperate  band  all  the  ruined  spen&irifts; 
the  disgraced,  the  idle^  and  the  hopeless  prodigals^ 
who  wander  up  and  down  a  populous  city,  prepared 
dike  for  plunder  or  for  outr^^  as  the  opportunity 
preseato  itself  <  Semper  in  ewUaie,''  says  Sallust, 
<  qmbue  ope$  mtOm  saiU,  estfsra  odl^  nooe  eaepMetg 
odio  monua  renan  mutari  ommia  etudent;  tmrba  aique 
eeditionibue  tine  curd  aluniuTf  qwmiam  egtatatfacUi 
habetur  tine  damno*  But  in  the  case  of  the  Gun- 
powder Treason,  many  of  the  conspirators,  such  ai 
Robert  Winter,  Rookwood,  Digb|,  Treshaas,  and 
Grant,  were  men  of  large  possessions;  others  again, 
such  as  Percy,  Fawkes,  and  Keyes,  were  engaged  in 
useful  and  honourable  occupations  which  raised 
ihem  fiur  above  the  temptation  of  want ;  not  one  of 
them  but  Catesby  was  in  pecuniary  difficulty,  and 
his  motive  was  clesrlv  a  religious  one.  In  anoth«r 
respect  also  we  find  in  this  conspiracy  men  not 
usually  acting  in  the  ranks  of  insurrection ; — men  of 
aafld  and  amuilde  manners,  unaccustomed  to  tumults, 
and  dwelling  quietly  in  the  midst  of  their  respective 
families.  It  ihust  have  been  a  much  more  powerful 
motive  than  any  of  thos^  that  usually  influence  the 
actions  of  mankind,  which  could  induce  such  persoiia 
to  do  violence  to  their  nature  and  their  usual  habits, 
and  produce  strange  delasion  that,  in  committing 
a  barbarous  murder— <  a  murder,'  m  it  has  been 
termed,  *  of  a  whole  nation  in  their  representatives,' 
—they  were  performing  an  action  by  which  they 
secured  to  themselves  the  approbation  of  Heaven. 

<*  Notwithstanding  the  occasional  misgivings  sug- 
gested by  humanity  and  conscience  to  Uie  minds  of 
Uie  conspirators,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  really  ac- 
tuated by  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  and  that  many 
of  them  maintaNied  to  the  last  a  cooviction  tliat 
their  project  was  not  only  justifiable,  but  in  the 
highest  degree  meritorious  m  the  sight  of  God. 
Father  Greenway  relates,  that  as  Rookwood  wis 
being  drawn  to  the  place  cX  execution,  his  lady  stood 
at  an  open  window  hi  the  Strand,  giving  him  words  ef 
comfort  as  he  passed,  and  calling  upon  him  to  be  of 
good  courage,  inasmuch  as  he  suffered  for  a  great  and 
noble  cause.  In  the  conversation  between  Fawkes 
and  Robert  Winter  in  the  Tower,  above  related,  the 
latter  aays,  '  Nethrag  grieves  me,  bet  there  is  not  an 
apology  made  by  some  to  j[a8tify  ear  doings  in  this 
business ;  but  our  deaths  will  be  a  sufficient  jastifi- 
cation  of  it,  and  it  it  for  Godt  eaute,*  Casauboo, 
in  his  Epistle  to  Pronto  Ducsus,  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice  more  fuUy  hereafkr  in  the  case  of 
Garnet,  mentions  the  following  fact  respecting  another 
of  the  conspirators.    « John  Grant,'  shys  he,,  *oneo 
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.  the  traiiort,  on  the  very  day  when  he  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted for  hU  share  'in  this  plol,  wae  entreated  by  a 
pious  and  lenmed  elergyman,  to  ent^rtaio,  at  the  last, 
a  proper  sense  of  his  situation,  and  duly  reieetlng 
upon  the  magnitude  of  h'ls  erime,  with  hearty  peni- 
tence to  seek  for  perdon  from  Heaven.*  Grant 
replied*  with  a  cheerfbl  countenance,  and  tuM  of 
confidence,  *  I  am  satisfied  that  our  project  was  so 
fiur  Arom  being  sinful,  that  I  rely  entirely  upon  my 
meriu  in  bearing  a  part  of  that  noble  action,  as  an 
abundant  satisfiwtion  and  expiation  for  all  sins  com- 
mitted by  me  during  the  rest  of  my  life.*  ** 


LAMA&TtNB*t    PILO&IMAOB 
TO   THB    HOLT   LAND 

SaM9€mr$^  Imprtisioiu,  P^tuitt,  c<  PaiftageB,  ptniani  nn 

Vo^tif  m  OrktU  (1832-1838),  w  Noin  dfm  Vcfo^ 

gewr.     Par  M.  Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  Membre 

de  r  Academic   Fran^aise.      En    deux    volumes. 

'    Tome    h      London.       Reprinted    for    Edward 

Cburton. 
A  PStgrimaffe  to  the  Uolif  Land,  ^,  ^c  By  Alphonse 
de  Lamartine,  &c.  3  vols,  post  8vo.  London. 
Richard  Bentley. 
Uimni  a  slight  change  of  title  the  latter  of  these 
two  works  is  a  translation  of  the  former  one, 
which  appeared  lately  at  Paris,  and  is  now  in  the 
HDuree  of  republication  Hi  London.  The  reprint, 
■which  bears  Mr  Churton*s  name,  is  exceedingly  well 
got  up,  with  good  paper  and  type^  and,  as  fitf  as  we 
have  examined*  with  a  very  correct  text ;  it  is  also 
remarkably  cheap,  as  the  volume  contains  as  much  as 
two  of  the  volumes  of  the  French  editbn,  and  only 
costo  six  shillings.  Another  volume  which,  we  be- 
lieve, is  nearly  ready,  will  complete  the  work.  The 
etttire  translation,  poblished  by  Mr  Bentley,  is  done 
in  a  superior  manner,  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove  very 
acceptable  to  the  many  who  cannot  read  the  original. 
The  three  volumes  are  elegantly  printed,  and  the  first 
contains  a  portrait  of  the  author.  Having  done  this 
justice  to  our  English  publishers,  we  will  now  say  a 
few  words  about  M.  de  Lamartine  (who  has  long 
been  esteemed  one  of  the  first  of  the  living  poets  of 
Ffmnee)  in  his  new  capacity  of  traveller. 

No  one  acquainted  with  this  writer*s  character,  or  his 
preceding  works,  will  expect  that  these  volumes  should 
contain  much  accurate  sUtistical  information,  or  any 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  countries  passed  through, 
with  their  manners,  customs,  and  habits.  De  La- 
martine  has  not  the  turn  of  mind  necessary  for  such 
fubjects.  He  has  travelled  as  a  poet,  and  his  work 
i«  rather  a  prose  poem  on  feelings  suggested  by  the 
objects  he  saw,  than  a  book  of  travels.  We  confess, 
that  to  us,  his  strain  of  sentimentality  seems  some- 
what too  long  drawn  out  and  unvaried,  but  we  have 
been  occasionally  delighted  by  its  tone,  and  doubt 
not  that  many  will  relish  the  whole  of  the  melody. 
The  book  which  it  most  resembles  is  Chateaubriand*s 
welUknown  <  Itinerary  from  Paris  to  Jerusalem.* 
M.  de  Lamartine,  however,  after  his  peregrinations 
in  the  Holy  Land,  went  on  to  Smyrna  and  Consun- 
tinople;  and,  after  staying  some  time  in  the  Turkish 
capital,  returned  homewards  by  land,  passing  in  his 
vay  through  Servia,  on  which  very  imperliectly 
known  country  he  has  collected  some  highly  interest- 
ing notes.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  these  notes 
are  not  the  best  part  of  the  work ;  but  the  large 
isu^ority  of  readers  will  probably  be  more  delighted 
with  the  author*s  musings  and  speculations  in  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood.  M.  de 
I«amartine  is  a  sentimentally-religious  man,  and  a 
lover  of  kings,  and  he  seems  to  think  that  these 
things  must  go  together,  and  that  no  one  can  be  re- 
ligious without  being  a  royalist,  or  have  any  venera- 
tion for  the  scenes  of  Scripture  unless  he  have  an 
awful  respect  fiir  the  scenes  of  courts.  We  need 
scarcely  look  into  this  naked  fallacy.  Milton,  who 
was  a  religious  man,  and  one  of  the  greatest  poets 
that  ever  lived,  did  not  love  kings.  And  who  would 
have  trod  the  toil  of  Palestine  with  snch  reverential 
feet  as  Milton? — or  who,  like  him,  ever  doted  in 
imagination  on  the  secret  tops  of  Oreb  and  Sinai,  on 
|b«  hill  of  Sion,  and 

*•  Siloa*s  brook  that  floW*d 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God?*' 


Anong  the  things  which  have  least  pleued  us  in  these 
voleroes  it  M.  de  Lamartin«*s  accoaot  of  a  visit  he  paid 
to  Lady  Esther  Sunhope,  who,  after  epending  nearly 
the  whole  of  her  fortune  in  vain  attempts  to  rival  the 
splendour  of  the  oriental  princes  of  the  Arabian  nights, 
BOW  lives  cooped  up  amoag  the  druses  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  figuring  away  as  •  conjuror  and  fortune- 
teller, and  keeping  a  bay  mare  on  which  the  new  Met- 
siah  (when  he  comes)  is  to  ride  into  reconquered 
Jerusalem,  and  a  spotleu  white  mare  on  which  she 
(Lady  E.  S.)  is  to  ride  by  his  side.  The  poor  woman 
is  notoriously  crazed,  and  much  to  be  pitied  ;  but  we 
have  no  patience  with  de  Lamartine,  who  mystified 
common  sense,  and  writes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  invest 
her  wretched  hallucinations  with  an  air  of  solemnity, 
and  a  shadowy,  awful  mysterioutneas. 

The  same  thing  was  attempted  a  few  years  ago  by 
an  English  traveller;  and  between  Doctor  Madden, 
who,  it  is  suspected,  never  nw  the  lady  in  questbn, 
and  Monsieur  de  Lamartine,  insanity  has  been  made 
strikingly  picturesque,  and  poor  Lady  Esther  converted 
into  a  heroine  of  romance.  We  cannot  help  thinkbg 
that  our  French  friend  was  slightly  infected  with  the 
malady  of  the  place  when  he  wrote  what  he  has  written 
about  his  aristocratic  birth,  his  glory,  his  verses,  and 
Uisfoot. 

**  You  will  go  back  to  Europe,*'  she  said,  **  but  yon 
will  not  long  delay  your  return  to  the  EasL  It  is  your 
country." 

**  It  is,  at  least.  Lady  Esther,  the  country  of  my 
imagination.*' 

**  Do  not  laugh."  she  said,  **  it  is  your  true  conn- 
try  ;  it  is  the  country  of  your  forefalhera ;  I  am  sure  of 
n-^look  at  yaw  foot.** 

*'  I  see  notbiDg  there,**  said  I,  <*  but  the  dost  of  your 
roads  which  covers  it,  and  of  which  I  should  be 
ashamed  in  a  drawing-room  of  old  Europe." 

"That  ia  not  it  I"  she  answered  hastily,  <*  look  at 
your  foot." 

"  I  had  never  before  observed  myself  what  she  wu 
going  to  say  alwut  my  high  instep.** 

*'  Look !"  she  continued,  '*  your  instep  is  very  high ; 
there  is  a  space  between  your  heel  and  your  toes  when 
your  foot  is  on  the  ground,  sufficient  to  let  water  run 
through  it  without  wetting  the  sole.  f(huiy — Did 
Moiuieur  wear  Parman  boots,  wkieh  are  apt  to  be  very 
lUgh  in  the  heel  fj  It  is  the  foot  of  the  Arab— the  foot 
of  the  East.  You  are  a  child  of  these  climatea,  and 
the  day  is  approaching,  when  every  man  shall  return 
to  the  land  of  his  fathers.  We  shall  see  each  other 
again." 

We  turn  with  pleasure  from  such  balderdaah  aa  this, 
which  does  not  often  disgrace  the  volumes  before  us,  to 
give  a  specimen  of  de  Lamartine's  beautiful  scenic 
descriptions* 

**  This  city  f  Jerusalem)  is  not,  as  it'has  been  repre. 
sented,  an  unshapely  and  confused  mass  of  ruins  and 
ashes,  ever  which  a  few  Arab  cottages  are  thrown, 
.  or  a  few  Bedouin  tents  pitched ;  neither  ia  it  like 
Athens,  a  chaos  of  dust  and  crumbling  walls,  where 
the  traveller  seeks  in  vain  the  shadow  of  edifices,  the 
trace  of  streets,  the  phantom  of  a  city ; — but  it  is  a 
city  shining  in  light  and  colour !  presenting  nobly 
to  view  her  intact  and  battleroented  walls,  her  blue 
mosque  with  its  white  colonades,  her  thousand  re- 
splendent domes,  from  which  the  rays  of  the  autum- 
nal  sun  are  reflected  in  a  dazzling  vapour;  the 
fii9ades  of  her  houses,  tinted  by  time  and  heat,  of  the 
yellow  and  golden  hue  of  the  edifices  of  Postum 
or  of  Rome ;  her  old  towers,  the  guardians  of  her 
walls,  to  which  neither  one  stone,  one  loophole,  nor 
one  battlement  is  wanting;  and  above  all,  amidst 
that  ocean  of  houses,  that  cloud  of  little  domes  which 
cover  them,  is  a  dark  elliptical  dome,  larger  than  the 
others,  overlooked  by  another  and  a  white  one. 
These  are  the  churches  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and 
of  Calvary ;  from  hence  thev  are  confounded  and 
appear  drowned  in  the  labyrinth  of  domes,  edifices, 
and  streets,  which  encompass  them ;  and  one  finds 
it  diflScult  to  credit  such  a  situation  for  Calvary  and 
the  Sepulchre ;  which,  according  to  the  ideas  we 
derive  from  the  gospel  history,  should  be  placed  on 
a  separate  hill  without  the  walls,  and  not  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Jerusalem.  The  city,  confined  on  the  side  of 
Mount  Sion,  has  no  doubt  enlarged  herself  on  the 
north  to  embrace  within  her  circuit  those  two  sites 
which  make  her  shame  and  glory,  that  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  just  man,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  in- 
carnate Deity ! 

Such  is  the  city  ftt>m  the  height  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives !  She  has  no  horizon  behind  her  to  the  west 
nor  to  the  north.  The  line  of  her  walb  and  her 
towers,  the  points  of  her  numerous  minarets,  the 
arches  of  her  shining  domes,  stand  out  in  bold  relief 
against  the  deep  blue  of  an  orient  skv;  and  the  town, 
thus  exhibited  on  its  broad  and  elevated  platform, 
seems  again  to  shine  in  all  the  antique  splendour  of 
its  prophecies,  or  to  be  only  waiting   Uie  word  to 


rise  in  dazzling  glory  from  iu  seventeen  tuceessite 
ruins,  and  to  be  transformed  into  that  New  Jerusa- 
lem which  is  to  come  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  desert, 
radiant  with  brightness. 

The  view  is  the  most  splendid  that  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  of  a  city  that  is  no  more;  for  she 
still  seems  to  exist  as  one  full  of  life  and  youth ;  but 
on  eontemplating  the  scene  with  more  attention,  we 
feel  that  it  is  reslly  no  naore  than  a  fair  vision  of  the 
city  of  David  and  Solomon.  No  noise  arises  from 
her  squares  and  streets,  no  roads  l«sd  to  her  gatce 
from  the  east  or  fh>m  the  west,  from  the  north  or 
from  the  south,  except  a  few  paths  winding  among 
the  rocks,  on  which  you  meet  only  half-nakd  Arabs, 
some  camel-drivers  from  Damascus,  or  women  from 
Bethlehem  or  Jericho,  carrying  on  their  heads  a  bas- 
ket of  raisins  fVom  Engaddi,  or  a  cage  of  doves,  to  be 
sold  on  the  morrow  under  the  trebtntbosss  beyond 
the  city  gates — No  one  passed  in  or  out ;  no  men- 
dicant even  was  seated  Isgainst  her  curbstones ;  no 
sentind  showed  himself  at  her  threshold ;  we  saw, 
indeed,  ^no  living  object,  beard  no  living  sound  |  We 
found  the  same  void,  the  same  silence,  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  city  containing  thirty  thousand*  souls, 
during  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day,  as  we  shoufd  have 
expected  before  the  entombed  gates  of  Pompeii  or 
HeroulaneuBti. 

We  saw  nothing  pass  the  gate  of  Daniascus,  except 
four  funeral  processions,  silently  winding  their  way 
along  the  walls  to  the  Turkish  cemetery ;  nor  the 
gate  of  Sion,  while  we  were  within  view,  except  a 
poor  Christian,  who  died  in  the  morning  of  the 
plague,  and  was  carried  by  four  grave-diggers  to  the 
Grecian  burial-place.** 

In  his  appendix,  M.  de  Lamartine  gives  a  cnrioos 
chapter  of  '  Political  Reflections ;'  in  which  he  apecn- 
latea  on  the  imminent  fall  of  the  empire  of  the  Turks, 
and  on  the  proper  mode  of  disposing  of  their  territory* 
We  cannot  go  into  these  matters,  but  they  are  of,  the 
greatest  importance ;  and  although  our  author's  schenie 
of  forming Russis,  Austria*  England,  and  France,  into 
four  protectorates,  each  of  which  is  to  hold  a  certain 
portion  of  Turkey^  does  not  seem  to  be  at  present  of 
▼ery  easy  accomplishment,  we  think  it  merits  attentioo, 
while  (he  eloquence  with  which  it  is  set  forth  cannot 
fail  in  aflTording  some  gratification. 

The  appendix  is  further  enriched  by  a  very  curious 
narrative  of  the  residence  of  a  certain  Fatalla  Sayeghir 
among  the  wandering  Arabs  of  the  great  desert,  which 
has  been  collected  and  translated  by  the  care  of 
Monsieur  de  Lamartine. 


GO*VirPBR*8    'WOUKB. 

The  Worhs  of  WilUam  Cowper,     His  Life  and  JjeU 
ters.     ByjWilliam  Hayley,  Esq.     Now  first  com- 
pleted, by  the  Introduction  of  Cowper's  Private  Cor- 
respondence. Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Grimshawe» 
A.M.,  Rector  of  Burton,  Northamptonshire,  &6. 
&c.     Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV.     SmaUSvo.    London, 
Saunders  and  Otley. 
William  Cowpxr  is'  one  of  the^most  delightful  of 
our  domestic  poets,  and,  probably,  the  very  best  letter- 
writer  in  our  language.  —  For  familiar,  epistolary 
correspondence,  which  ought  to  be  as  free  and  as 
flowing  as  one's  conversation,  all  prescribed  models 
are  dangerous; — but  we  think  nobody  can  study 
Cowper*s  letters  without  advantage,    and   without 
finding  that  all  their  charm  lies  in  the  presence  of 
nature  and  simplicity,  and  the  absence  of  all  afifecta- 
tion,  and  effort,  prescription,  and  imitation*      His 
works,  altogether,  are  well  suited  to  the  people  at 
large ;   and  we  are  glad  to  see  them  brought  out  in 
'  this  cheap  and  elegant  edition,  which  is  embellished 
'with  views  of  the  different  places  where  the  poet  and 
recluse  resided,  and  the  scenes  he  celebrated  in  his 
beautiful  terses. 

Another  edition,  to  be  issued  like  this  in  monthly 
volumes,  was  announced  some  time  ago,  but  has  not 
as  yet  begun  to  make  iU  appearance.  There  is,  bow- 
ever,  good  room  for  both,  and  we  wish  them  both 
success.  In  the  present  edition  there  are  above  a 
hundred  letters,  chiefly  on  religious  topics,  which, 
although  they  have  appeared  before  in  another  fonn» 
are  the  copy-right  of  the  publishers,  and  cannot  be 
included  in  any  other  edition  of  Cowper. 
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THB  8TRBBT8  OP  THB  mTROPOLIS, 

THUR   MEMORIES   AND   GREAT   MBK. 

CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH— (Cbne/itiW.) 

LEICBSm   SQUARE   AND   ST   MARTIM*S   LANS. 

St  MartiiC$  lanti  and  Lekuier  tquare, — Sir  Jtrnkna 

H^fnddi, — HogartL — Sir  Immc  Newtmu 
St.  Martin's  Lave  (tee  Charing  Cross,  for  a  notice 
of  the  church)  was  once  as  famous  for  artists  as 
Nemnan  street  has  been  since.  In  Salisbury  court 
and  in  St  Martin's  lane  the  Royal  Academy  may  be 
said  to  have  originated,  for  in  those  places  sueces-- 
aMiy  its  original  members  first  came  together  as  a 
society  established  by  themseWes.  Perhaps  there 
was  not  a  single  artist,  contemporary  with  Sir 
Joshua,  who  was  unconnected  with  St  Martin's  lane, 
either  as  a  lodger,  student,  or  Yisiton  Old  Slaughter's 
coffee-house  in  the  same  lane,  became  celebrated  on 
the  same  accoi^nt,  and  as  a  resort  of  the  contem« 
porary  wits,  especially  Hogarth,  who  may  be  said 
to  hare  amalgamated  in  his  works  the  wit  and  the 
painter.  St  Martin's  lane  and  Leicester  square  are 
the  head-quarters  of  the  memory  of  EngUdi  art* 
In  the  annals  of  the  former  we  meet  with  the  names 
of  Wilson  and  Gainsborough :  in  the  latter  flou- 
rished and  died,  Hogarth  and  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. 

Sir  Joshua's  house  in  Leicester  square  was  on  the 
eastern  side,  four  doors  from  Sydney's  alley.  It  was 
there  he  kept  a  handsome  table,*  and  was  visited  by 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  and  had  the  whole  round  of 
the  fiishionable  world  fluttering  before  him,  and 
steadying  itself  to  become  immortal  in  his  pictures : 
if,  indeed,  immortal  they  are  to  be,  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  that  word ;  for  out  of  certain  misgiv- 
ings which  perhaps  argued  a  want  of  perfect  claim  to 
tfiat  destiny,  he  dabbled  in  experiments  upon  colour, 
which  have  failed ;  and  his  pictures,  though  but  of 
yesterday,  already  look  old  and  worn  out,  while 
Utian's  are  as  blooming  as  Apollo. 

Hogarth,  the  greatest  name  in  English  art,  lived 
in  one  of  the  two  houses  which  now  form  Sablo- 
niere's  hotel.  It  was  the  one  to  the  north.  He  was 
a  little  bustling  man,  with  a  face  more  lively  than 
refined,  a  sort  of  knowing,  jockey  look ;  and  was 
irritable  and  egotistical,  but  not  ungenerous.  As 
a  painter,  he  did  what  no  man  ever  did  before 
or^since, — brought  out  the  afisurdities  of  artificial 
life, 

'«  Showed  vice  her-own  features,  scorn  her  own 
image," 

and  fairly  painted  even  goods  and  chattels  with  a 
meaning !  His  intentions  were  less  profound  than 
his  impulses;  that  is  to  say,  he  sometimes  had  a 
professed  common-place  in  view,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  Industrious  and  Idle  Apprentice,  while  the  ox- 
ecution  of  it  was  full  of  much  higher  things  and 
profounder  humanities.  As  to  the  rest,  if  ever  there 
was  a  wit  on  canvass,  it  was  he.  To  take  one  in- 
tUnce  abne,  his  spider's  web  over  the  poor's  box 
is  a  union  of  remote  ideas,  coalescing  but  too  per- 
iectly.* 

•  For  msilerly  orkieiiaM  on  Hegartti,  see  the « Wotts  of 
Charles  Lamb,'  vol.  il,  p.  88,  and  the  '  Pictare  Gidleriea  of 
BngUnd,'  p.  181. 
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Leicester  square,  formerly  Leicester  fields,  was  not 
built  upon  till  towards  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
It  took  its  name  from  a  family  mansion  of  the 
Sydneys,  Earls  of  Leicester,  which  stood  on  the  north 
Bide,  on  the  site  of  the  present  houses  and  of  Leices- 
ter place.  "  It  was  for  a  short  time,"  says  Pennant, 
*<  the  residence  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I, 
the  tituhir  Queen  of  Bohemia,  who,  on  Feb- 
ruary Idih,  1661,  here  ended  her  unfortunate  life. 
It  has  been  tenanted  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
It  was  successively  the  pouting.place  of  princes. 
The  late  King  [George  II],  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
after  he  had  quarrelled  with  hb  father,  lived  here 
several  years.  His  son  Frederic  followed  his  exam- 
ple, succeeded  him  in  his  houses  and  in  it  finished 
his  dajrs." 

**  Behind  Leicester  House,"  the  same  author  in- 
forms us,  « stood,  in  1658,  the  Military.yard, 
founded  by  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  the  spirited  son 
of  our  peaceful  James.  M.  Faubert  afterwards  kept 
here  his  academy  lor  riding  and  other  gentleman- 
like exercises,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  which, 
in  later  years,  was  removed  to  Swallow  street,  op- 
posite the  end  of  Conduit  street.  Part  is  retained 
for  the  purpose  of  a  riding-house ;  the  rest  is  con- 
verted into  a  work-house  for  the  parish  of  St 
James's."* 

But  the  glory  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester 
fields  is  in .  St  Martin's  street,  where  the  house  is 
still  remaining  which  was  occupied  by  the  great 
Newton. 


CHAPTER    THE    EIGHTH. 

CHARING   CROSS  AND  WBrTEHALL. 

ContenUz^Old  Charing  Crou,  and  New  St  Martin'i 
Church. — Statue  of  CharltB  I, — Extcutian  of  Regi' 
cides. — Ben  Jonaon, — WalUngford  HouMCy  now  the 
Admiralty, — Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham;  Sir 
Walter  Scotfs  account  of  him, — Ati$repre»entation  of 
Pope  respecting  hit  death. — Charie»*9  horte  a  iatiri§t. 
Lockeft  Ordinary. — 5iV  Getxrge  Etherege. — Prior  and 
hit  vacfe't  tavern, — Thompton. — Spring  Garden*.-^ 
Mr»  CentUvre. — Dortet  place,  and  Whitcomb  atreetf' 
4%.,  formerly  Hedge  Lane. — The  wita  and  the  hailiffa. 
Suffolk  Mtreet^-^wift  and  Min  Vanhomrigh. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  on  the  country  road  from 
London  to  Westminster,  stood  the  hamlet  of  Cha- 
ring; a  rustic  spot,  containing  a  few  houses,  and 
the  last  cross  set  up  by  that  Prince  in'^honour  of  the 
resting-places  of  his  wife's  body  on  its  way  to  inter- 
ment in  the  Abbey.  The  Cross  was  originally  of 
wood,  but  afterwards  of  stone.  The  reader  may  see 
it  in  the  old  map  of  London  by  Aggas.  He  will 
there  observe,  that  towards  the  beginning  of  Eliza- 
beth's reigu.  Charing  Cross  was  united  with  Lon- 
don  on  the  Strand  side,  and  at  little  intervals  with 
Whitehall ;  but  Spring  gardens  was  then,  and  long 
afier,  what  its  name  inplies ;  and,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  Hedge  lane  (now  Whitcomb  street) 
and  the  Haymarket,  were  still  real  lanes  and  pas- 
sages into  th«  fiekU.  In  Elisabeth's  time  you  might 
set  out  firom  the  site  of  the  present  Pall-maU,  and 
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leaving  St  Giles  in  the  Fields  on  the  right  hand, 
walk  all  the  way  to  Hampstead  without  encountering 
perhaps  a  dwelling  place.  Lovers  plucked  flowers 
in  Cranboume  alley,  and  took  moonlight  walks  in 
St  James's  market. 

On  this  spot,  in  Dr  Johnson's  opinion,  b  to  be 
found  the  fullest  *<  tide  of  human  existence  "  in  the 
metropolis.     We   know    not  how  that  may  be  at  ^ 
present  Vhen  the  tide  is  so  full  everywhere;  ,but 
Charing  Cross  has  long  been  something  the  [^reverse 
of  a  rural  village,  and  is  now  exhibiting  one  of  the 
newest  and  grandest  eridences  of  an  improving  me- 
tropolis.     By  way  of  north  front,  the  Mews  (for- 
merly the  mews  of  the  King's  falcons),  is  giving 
way  to  a  palace  for  the  Fine  Arts;  on  the  west  is 
a  very  handsome  edifice,  including  the  new  college  , 
of  Physicians;   on  the  east,  St  Martin's  church  has 
obtained  its  long  desired  opening ;   and  in  the  midst  , 
of  these  buildings  and  of  the  Strand-end,  is  to  be  a  . 
new  square,  named  afUr  the  greatest  of  our  naval 
victories. 

« In  the  reign  of  Henry  VJII,"  says  Peiwant, 
speaking  of  St  Martin's,  «  a  small  churdi  was  built  > 
here  at  the  King's  expense,  by  reason  of  the  poverty 
of  the  parishioners,  who  possibly  were  at  that  period 
very  poor.     In  1607  it  was  enlarged  because  of  the  . 
increase  of  buildings.     In  1721  it  was  firand  neces- 
sary to  take  the  whole  down,  and  in  five  yean  firom 
that  time  thb  magnificent  temple  was  completed  at 
the  expense  of  near  thirty-seven  thousand  pounds. 
This  is  the  best  performance  of 'Gibbs,  the  architect  . 
of  the  lUtdifie  Library.     The  steeple  is   fiur  the 
most  elegant  of  any  of  that  style  which  I  named . 
the  pepper-box ;   and  with  which  (I  beg  pardon  of  -. 
the  good  people  of  Glasgow)  I  marked  their  boasted.  ^ 
steeple  of  St  Andrew."  * 

Our  lively  biographer  seems  chiefly  to  admire  the 
steeple  of  thb  church.     The  Corinthian  portico,  we 
believe,  b  the  usual  object  of  praise.     Both  of  them  - 
may  'deserve    praise  separately;   nor,  indeed,  wiO 
their  size  and  situation  allow  them  to  be  regarded  ■ 
with  indifference  in  conjunction  ;  but  the  elevation 
of  the  steeple  on  the  neck  of  the  church,  or  without 
any  apparent  or  proper  base  to  rest  upon,  js  a  fiiult ' 
not  to  be  denied ;   and  Mr  Pennant  perhaps  would  ' 
not  have  been  in  the  wrong,  had  he  found  an  'iU  - 
name  for   steeples  in    general,    as   well  as  for  the 
species  which  he  *<  peppered."     Steeples,    however 
noble,  and  porticos,  however  Greek,  can  never  truly  - 
coalesce.     The  finest  steeple  with  a  portico  to  it  b ' 
but  an  excrescence  and  an  anomaly,  a  horn  growing 
out  of  the  church's  neck.     The  Italians  felt  thb  ab^ 
surdity  so  much,  that  they  have  of^n  ^pade  a  se* 
parate  building  of  the  steeple,  converting  it  into  a 
beautiful  tower  aloof  from  the  churdi,  as  in  the  in* 
stances  oC  the  Ikmous  Hanging  Tower  in  Pisa,  and 
the  Campanile  in   Florence.      Suppose  a  shaft  like 
the  Monument,  in  a  space  near  St  Martin's  diurcb, 
and  the  church  itself  a  proper  building  with  a  portice^  - 
like  St  Paul's,  Covent  garden,  and  you  have  an  im*' 
provement  in  the  Italian  style.     The  best  thmg  to 
say  ibr 

-^—1  sharped  steeples  high  shot  up  in  air 
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(as  the  poet  calls  them)  is,  that  tft^gr  «eem  to  b« 
pointing  to  heaven,  or  running  up  into  space  like  an 
intimation  cf  interminability.  An  idea  of  this  kindl 
ia  supposed  to  have  given  rite  to  them.  But  Ihej 
ahrays  have  a  meagre,  incongruous  look,  considered 
in  their  union  with  the  body  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached. Their  best  apptaranee  is  at «  disfe»  and 
when  they  are  numeroua,  as  in  the  view  df  a  great 
eity ;  but  even  then,  bow  inferior  are  thty  t»  the 
massive  dignity  of  aach  toweia  as  those  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  or  to  a  dome  tike  that  of  St  Paul's  I 
^  Hie  origin  of  the  word  Charing  is  unknown.  The 
eross  was  destroyed  during  the  Reformation.  The 
qpot  where  it  stood  is  occupied  by  the  statne  of 
Charles  I,  originally  the  property  of  the  £arl  of 
Arundel,  for  whom  it  was  a  cast  by  Le  Sonir  in  1633. 
It  *««  not  ptaoed  in  Ita  present  dtuatlon  tUl  the 
deoUne  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  pedestal  is 
the  work  of  Grinling  Gibbons.  The  statue  had  been  . 
oondemned  by  parliament  to  be  sold  and  broken  in 
pieces ;  **  but  John  River,  the  brazier  who  purchased 
it,**  says  Pennant,  *<  having  more  taste  or  more  loyalty 
than  his  masters,  buried  it  unmutilated  and  shewed 
to  them  some  broken  pieces  of  brMS  in  token  of  his 
obedienoe.  M.  D'Archenholz  gives  a  diverting 
aa«odote  of  this  brasier,  that  he  cast  a  vast  number 
of  handles  of  knives  and  ibrks  in  brass,  which  he  sold 
at  made  of  the  broken  statue.  They  were  bought  wiUi 
great  eagerness  by  the  loyalists,  from  affection  to  their 
monarch ;  by  the  rebels  as  a  mark  of  triumph  over 
the  murdered  sovereign.**  *  The  sovereign  now  iaees 
Whitehall  as  if  in  triumph:  yet  behind  the  Ban- 
queting  house  Iprks  a  statue  of  another  of  this  un- 
fortunate  raoe,  who  bet  his  throne  for  attempting 
ta  renew  the  dictatorial  spirit  which  cost  his  an- 
ceator  hb  head.  The  omission  of  the  horse's  girth 
in  tfab  statue  has  been  thought  a  eingtilar  instance 
of  fiirgetfblness  in  the  artist.  Bnt  it  is  hardly  pos- 
aible  he  could  have  <brgotten  it.  Most  likely  he  took 
a pocticd  lioenae,' and  rejected  what  might  liave  hurt 
the  symmetry  of  his  outline. 

Ckavles^  memory,  M  ^  life,  was  deatinad  to  be 
eoanested  with  tsagcdias.  On  this  spot,  before  liie 
i  wm  erected,  m  number  of  the  ngicidn  'were 
Iwiibtoftiifes;  and  tOl  of  kle  yean  it  was 
s  ^daee  for  the  pillory.  Harrison  died  there,  fierope, 
Cnianai  Jbaaa,  Hogh  Peters,  and  ethers  of  those  ex- 
imasdinsfy  men,  whc^  in  valeoming  a  Moody  death, 
pme  the  laat  undoubted  prwfr  that  they  were  real 
patriats  as  wdl  as  bigots.  The  spirit  in  ^ieh  they 
dM  <bohl  and  invincible,  tfaoi^gfa,  in  the  very  glow 
wtd  lofvaeity  evincing  that  lingering  love  of  life 
iikklk  is  so  eCboling  toone^s  own  mortality)  bad  sneh 
an  eilbel  an  the  pyblio  that  the  kmg  was  advised  not 
to  bave  any  more  eneb  execotions  near  the  eonrt, 
and  the  scaffold  was  accordingly  removed  to  Tyburn. 
A  ghartly  atory  i«  related  of  Harrison ;  that  after 
ha  was  eut  down  alive  (according  to  his  sentence) 
and  had  his  bowels  removed  and  burnt  belbfa  hii 
tee  by  the  ezeootioner,  be  rose  up  and  gave  the  man 
abas  on  the  aar.  He  had  behaved  with  great 
palienae  heCaac  this  half  death  ;  eo  that  tbeee  appeiia 
ta  hare  been  aeaiethingof  deliiinm  inibJeaetapa,— 
the  aetlen,  petfaaps,  of  a  being  Iseling  hiaMeff  ta  be 
na  longer  under  the   ardlnaiy    oondilion   ^  rfaia 


The  partkdlar  sort  of  letigions  enthaaiaam  eainoed 
l^  these  men  is  now  aa  obaokte  aa  asaa  of  tha 
ftbaardttiea  which  they  iaaght  agatnat,  and  otheta 
th^  laeald  bare  apheld ;  iMH  there  aie  paa-> 
I  af  laaliaf  inteaat  in  tha  aacaaat  of  their  laat 
which  tha  reader   will  perhaps  expect  to 


4a  ■airtsoo  waageing  ta  eaffisr,  **  oae  ia  deriaiMi 
eaUad  ta  hica  and  aaid,  *  where  ia  your  Ooed  Old 
Qhmb?'  Ha  withachceilal  aaiila  clapt  his  iMadoa 
h^hrcaat,  and  said  *  Here  it  ia,  and  I  am  geiagta  aeal 
i^aiith»yblaodr  And  when  he  cane  to  the  eight  of 
the  gattewa,  ha  was  transported  with  jay,  aai  haa 
i  naked  htm  haw  he  did ;  ha  anawerad  *  Never 
(iBBBylifei*  Hiaaereant  toUUni,  Sir,tht9eia 
a  erowa  of  glory  ready  prepared  for  you*  O  yea^  aaid 
hey  I  Me.    When  he  waa  ukan  off  tha  aWd#t»  the 
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haqgoiaa  deaiiad  bioi  to  foq^ire  biau  I  do  forgive  thef« 
said  be,  with  all  my  heart,  as  it  is  a  sin  against  me ; 
and  laid  him  hm  wiebed  him  all  hsppineai.  Aad 
flirtber'said,  Alas,  poar  aao,  thou  dest  it  ignoranily ; 
tie  Lerd  grant  that  &ia  ain  may  not  he  laid  to  ihy 
charge  t  And  patting  bis  hand  into  his  pocket  gave 
biei  all  the  montj  ta  had,  and  so  parting  with  fait 
seraant.-hnggiiyjof  htm  in  his  arms,  he  aarot  up  the 
ladAar  wiii  an  aadaaated  countenance. 

*The  peoplrobaereinf  him  to  tremlfe  in Jtb  bands 
and  legs^  he,  taking  notice  of  it,  said  :— 

*' '  Gentlemen,  by  reason  of  some  scoffing  that  I  do 
bear,  I  judge  that  ame  do  think  I  am  afkaid  ta  ditftiy 
the shakiog  I havek  my  haoda aad  knees;  I  tail  you* 
no,  hot  it  is  by  reason  of  roach  blood  I  have  lost  in  the 
ntto,  and  many  wooada  I  have  waeieedia  any  body, 
which  caused  this  shaking  and  weakness  in  my  nerves ; 
I  have  had  it  this  twelve  years  t  I  speak  this  to  the 
praiae  and  glory  of  God ;  he  hath  carried  me  above  the 
fear  of  death  ;  and  I  value  not  my  life,  becaaae  I  go  to 
my  Father,  and  am  aasvred  I  sh^l  lake  it  agatn* 

'^^^  Oentlemea,  take  notice,  that  for  h^ing  instm* 
mental  in  that  cause,  and  instrament  of  the  Son  of 
God,  which  bath  been  pleaded  amongst  os,  and  which 
God  bath  to  my  sppeals  and  wooderfal  victories,  I  am 
broaght  to  this  place  to  suffer  death  this  day,  and  If  I 
had  ten  thousand  lives,  I  could  freely  and  cheerfully 
laylhem  down  all,  to  witness  to  this  matter**'  ** 

The  time  of  Cohmel  Jones's  departure  being  eome, 
"  this  aged  gentleman,"  aaya  the  acoouot,  *'  waa  drawn 
in  one  sledge  with  his  aged  compamoo  Scroope,  whose 
grave  and  gracefol  countenances,  aecompanied  with 
courage  and  cbeecfolnesa,  caused  great  admiratioa  and 
compassion  in  the  spectators,  as  they  passed  along  the 
atreeta  to  Charing  Cross,  the  place  of  their  ezecntioa ; 
and  after  the  eaecutioner  had  done  his  part  upon  three 
others  that  day*  be  waa  so  drunk  with  blood,  that,  Uke 
one  surfeited,  he  grew  atck  at  stomach ;  and  not  being 
able  bimaelf,  he  set  bis  boy  to  finish  the  tragedy  upon 
Col.  Jones."  The  night  before  be  died  he  « told  a 
friend  he  had  noother  temptation  but  this,  lest  he  should 
be  too  mocb  tranaported,  and  carried  out  to  neglect  and 
slight  his  life*  so  greatly  waa  he  satisfied  to  die  in  that 


"The  day  he  saffered,  he  grasped  a  friend  in  hie 
anna,  aad  said  to  hiai  with  some  expressions  of  en- 
deeiadneas.  Farewell:  I  could  wuh  thee  ia  the  same 
condition  with  myself  that  thou  nughicst  share  with 
me  in  my  joys.t** 

The  famous  Hugh  Paters,  the  commonwealth 
preacher,  whom  Burnet  speaks  of  as  an  "  enthusiastical 
buffoon,"  and  a  very  *'•  vidoua  man,**  ia  thoaght  by  a 
greater  loyalist  (Burke)  to  have  had  *<  hard  measure 
dealt  bim  at  the  Restorstion.**  He  calls  him  a  *'  poor 
good  man.*'  Peters  was  afraid  at  first  he  should  not 
behave  bimaelf  with  the  proper  courage,  but  rallied  his 
spirits  afterwarda,  and  according  to  the  account  pub- 
lished by  his  friends  (and  all  the  accounts,  it  should  be 
observed,  emanate  from  that  side),  no  man  appeara  to 
have  behaved  better.  Burnet  says  otherwise,  and  that 
l)e  waa  obaerved  all  the  while  to  be  drinking  cordials 
to  ka^  him  fcam  fainting,  and  finrnet'a  tcatioioi^  is 
not  to  be  slighted,  thaogh  he  seema  too  readily  to  have 
taken  upon  troat  aoaM  evil  reporta  of  Petera'a  life  aad 
manners,  which  the  <*  poor  man  '*  expressly  contradicted 
in  prison.  Be  this  aa  it  may,  **  Being  carried,**  aaya 
the  account,  "upon  the  sledge  to  execution,  and  made 
to  sit  thereon  within  the  rails  at  Charing  Crosa  to  be- 
hold tlie  execution  of  Mr  Cook,  one  comes  to  him,  and 
upbraided  him  with  the  death  of  the  King,  bidding  him 
(with  opprobrious  language)  to  repent:  he  replied. 
Friend,  you 'do  not  well  to  trample  upon  a  dying  man  ; 
you  are  greatly  mistaken,  I  had  nothing  to  do  in  the 
death  of  the  King. 

*'  When  Mr  Ceak  waa  cat  down  and  broaght  to  be 
<piaxtertd,  one  they  called  Colonel  Toner,  caNad  ta 
the  Sheriff'a  men  to  briqg  Mr  Peters  aear  that  ha 
might  aee  him ;  aad  by  and  by  the  haogaaan  came  to  him 
all  besBieared  in  bhMid,  aad  mfabiog  haa  hlaody  handa 
lagether,  he  taoatiogly  aakai, '  Come,  how  do  you  lika 
thia,  how  do  yoa  like  this  work t'    Towhoaihaia« 
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plied,  *  I  am  act,  I  thank  God,  terrified  at  it ;  you  may 
do  your  worst.' 

-^  W1«n  he  was  going  to  his  execution,  he  looked 
alN>ut  and  espied  a  man  to  whom  he  gate  a  piece  of 
gahi)(having  bowed  it  first),  and  deaired  him  logo  to 
the  place  where  his  daughter  lodged,  and  to  carry  that 
to  hens  atelen  Trom  him,  and  ta  let  her  teow  that 
Ins  !hean  wa>  aslfuH  ^f  conrfert  aait  could  ht,  and»that 
ftefoR  tbatpieceabould  coiae  into  her  handaAe  ahoold 
^  with  Gad  in  ^ry. 

**  Being  upon  the  ladder,  he  spake  to  the  Sheriff,  say« 
iog,  Sir,  yon  have  here  alaio  oo^  of  the  aervaots  of  God 
before  mine  eyea,  and  have  a«dt  me  to  behold  it  oa 
paipoae  to  terrvfy  aad  discoarage  me ;  but  God  bath 
made-it  an  ordbance  to  me  for  my  strengthening  and 
encouragement. 

**  When  he  was  going  to  die,  he  said.  What !  ffaah. 
art  thou  unwilling  to  go  to  Ood  throagh  the  tire  and 
jamwaf  death?  Oh  (aaid  he),  thie  ia  a  good  day,  be 
is  come  thst  I  have  k»ng  h>oked  for,and  I  aball  h^-mkh 
him  in  glory ;  and  so  smiled  when  he  went  away. 

"  What  Mr  Peters  aaid  farther  at  hk  -rawitiwi, 
either  in  hit  speech  or  prayer,  it  could  not  be  ukeo,  ia 
regard  his  voice  waa  bw  at  that  time,  and  the  people 


Ben  Jaaeao  ia  auppoaed  to  have  been  bom  la  Harts- 
bora  lane,  Chanog  Crooa,  where  he  liecd  wbea  a  fittfe 
child.  *  Though  I  cannot,"  aaya  FaHer,  *«  with  idiaiy 
ioduatriaua  inquiry,  find  him  in  bia  cradle,  I  caa  Ihtdh^ 
him  fsom  hb  long  coate.  U  Imo  a  little  child  be  Kvad 
in  Hartshorn  kna.  Charing  Ccbss,  when  hb  mothar 
married  a  bricklayer  for  her  aecood  huabend.  He  aiaa 
fimt  bred  in  a  private  aohool  in  St  Martin*a  eoart ;  4ieB 
in  Westminster  school.'*  But  we  aball  have  othar  ae- 
casiona  of  apeaking  of  him  -daewbeta. 

Tha  fanmaa  raprebate  Duke  ofBockingham.TillSeii, 
the  aeeond  of  that  name,  waa  bom  in  WallinglM 
hooae,  which  atood  oa  the  aite  of  the  preaent  Admiral^. 
•*  The  Admirelty  OfBce,**  aays  Pennant, «« atood  or^ia- 
ally  in  Duke  atreet,  Westminater :  but  in  the  reign  oT 
King  Wlllbm  was  removed  to  the  present  ^t,  to  the 
beooe  then  called  Walliagfbrd,  I  believe  from  ita  barii^ 
been  hdnbited  by  the  Knolfys,  TiaooonU  Walltngfbid. 
Fiam  the  roof  the  pious  Usher,  Archbishop  of  Anaa^ 
then  living  here  with  the  (^ntess  of  Peterbow^, 
was  prevailed  on  to  Uke  the  last  sight  of  hb  hefaittd 
maater  Charles  I.  when  brought  oa  the  scaffold  befbia 
Whitehall.  He  sank  at  the  horror  of  tha  eight,  aad 
waa  carried  in  a  swoOn  to  hb  apartment.''  WaUiiy. 
fofd  house  wss  often  used  by  Cromwell  and  othan  in 
their  consaltationa. 

**  The  present  Admhralty  ofGce,"  continues  Pennant* 
<'was  rebuilt  in  the  late  reign,  by  Ripley  t  it  b  a 
chimsy  pile,  but  properly  veiled  from  the  street  by  Mr 
Adam'a  handsoaie  acreen.**  Where  the  poor  Arch* 
bishop  sank  in  horror  at  the  eight  of  the  mi^aided 
Charles,  telegraphs  now  ply  their  dumb  and  fhr-aeeo 
discourses,  like  spirits  in  the  goise  of  mechanism,  and 
tell  news  of  the  spread  of  liberty  and  knowledge  all 
over  the  world.  Of  the  Vitlierses,  Dnkes  of  Bu^ng- 
ham,  who  have  not  heard  ?  The  first  one  waa  a  faaosfw 
ite  not  unworthy  of  hb  fortune,  open,  generona^  aad 
magnificent;  the  second,  perhaps  becanse  be  kal  his 
fkther  so  soon,  a  spoiled  child  from  hb  cradle,  wilfal, 
debauched,  unprincipled,  but  witty  and  entertaiaii^ 
Here,  and  at  York  bouse  in  the  Strand,  he  turned  ni|^ 
into  day,  and  pursued  hb  intriguea,  hb  concerts,  hb 
dabbliogs  in  chembtry  and  the  philoaopher^s  stone,  and 
his  designs  on  the  crown:  for  Charle«'a  character,  aad 
the  devices  of  Buckingbam'a  fellow  quacks  andastrolo* 
gers  persuaded  him  that  he  had  a  chance  of  being  kii^ 
When  a  youth,  be  compounded  with  Cromwell,  and 
married  Fairfax's  daughter; — he  was  afterwarda  all  for 
the  king,  when  l.e  was  not  **  all  for  rhyming  **  or  oast- 
ing  him ; — when  an  old  mtn,  or  near  it  (for  theae  pro* 
digiouB  possessors  of  animal  spirits  have  a  trick  of  lad- 
ing a  lonjc  while),  he  was  still  a  youth  in  impomdeaoe 
and  diasipatioo,  and  hb  whole  life  was  a  dream  of  aa* 
easy  pleasure.  He  is  now  best  known  from  Dtyden'a 
masterly  portrait  of  him  in  the  *  Absalom  and  Achito* 
phal,* 

*«  A  Ban  ao  MMTiaaa,  ikBt  haaaaoMd  laH 
Not  amy  but  ■■  niMiluBd%  4 


'Stale  Mala,' vaLy.  p. 
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1VM.cvM9tliingJqr  ttan^  mad  notbii^  l««v; 
Aii  itt  the.«o«n»  of  one  r«volv)ag  noM, 
.1KiB'«l»DitC»  fiddkr»  statesman,  asd  biiffixm^ 
TliaS'aU.ibr  women,  painting,  rbjming,  drinking 
Beaidas  Itn  >hnwnd  fraaka  that  died  in  thinkisg. 
Bleil  Madman  I  iHm>  oould  evaiy  boor  emplojr 
Wath^aoaicftking  new  to  wish  or  to  exyoy  1 
JEtiiling  and  praiaing  were  his  usaal  tbemea ; 
And  both,  to  show  his  judgment*  ia  eztremca^ 
Jo  oaar  violem,  oeo«erciTil» 
Tkat  eveiy  man  with  him  was  God  or  deviL  * 
In  aqvandcring  wealtli  was  his  peeoliar  art; 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert. 
Beggared  by  fools,  whom  stitl  he  found  too  lat^ 
He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate. 
He  laughed  himself  from  eourt ;  then  sought  reKef , 
By  forming  parties  but  eould  ne*er  be  chief; 
For  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  business  fell 
On  Absabm,  or  wise-  Aohitophel ;  ], 
Thus  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft^ 
Ha  left  not  faetkm,  but  of  that  was  left." 

«*  This  inimitable  deaeriptton,**  obaeTTea  Sir  Waker 
Soott,  in  »  note  on  the  subject,  ^refers,  as  is  well 
known,  to  the  famous  George  Yilliers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  son  of  the  favourite  of  Charles  L  who 
was  murdered  by  FbIunu  The  ResloratiDn  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  most  lively,  mercurial,  ambitious, 
and  licentious  genius  who  ever  lired,  an  estate  of 
i20,00(V.  a  years  to  be  squandered  in  every  wild  scheme 
-which  the  lost  of  powei\  of  pleasure,  of  Ifeense,  or  of 
whim  could  dictate  to  an  unrestrained  imagination. 
Baing^efiited  the  situation  of  President  of  the  Kortk^ 
he  was  suspected  of  haying  favoured  the  disaffected 
in  that  part  of  England,  and  was  disgraced  accord- 
ingly. But  in  1666  he  regained  the  favour  of  the 
King,  and  became  a  member  of  the  fiunous  adminis- 
tratum  called  the  Cabal,  which  first  lad  Charica  into 
tmpopuhir  and  art>itrary  measures,  and  laid  the 
Ibundation  for  the  troubles  of  his  future  reign. 
Buckingham  changed  sides  about  1675,  and  beeom- 
ing  attached  to  the  country  party,  made  a  most 
aodve-figure  in  all  proceedings  which  had  relation  to 
the  Bapish  plot ;  Intrigued  deeply  with  Shaftesbury, 
aod'dlalfaigiiisbed  bimialf  as  a  promoter  of  the  bill  of 
ejMusfcm.  Hence,  be  stood  an  eminent  mark  fbr 
Hryden^s  satire ;  which  we  may  believe  was  not  the 
less  poignant,  that  the  poet  had  sustained  a  personal 
affhmt,  from  being  depicted  by  hia  gruv  under  the 
character  of  Bayes  in  the  *  Rehearsal.*  As  Dryden 
owed  the  Duke  no  favour,  he  has  shown  him  none. 
Yet  even  here  the  ridiculous  rather  than  the  infii- 
manapaat'of  hie  ebaroeter  b  touched  upon;  and  the 
uopiinetpledlibertinek  who  slew  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
twuy  wlrfia  his  adulterous  eountess  held  his  horse  in 
tba^davnise  of  a  page^  and  who  boosted  of  caressing 
liaatofera  be  changed  the  bloody  clothes  in  wMch 
he-  had  Hwrdared  her  huabaod,  ia  not  evpcaed  fo 
balMdi-whUe  the  spendthrift  and  castle  builder  are 
balduiito  cantampt.  So  just,  however,  is  the  pfo* 
tovrdnavn  by  Drydtil,  that  it  dHTeti  litde  from  Ilie 
ftllDwing  sober  historieal  account. 

«*The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  a  man  of  great 
pait%  and  an  infinite  deal  of  wit  and  humour;  but 
waatedjadg  iiieut,  and  had  no  virtue,  or  principle  of 
ai^Mnd.  These  essential  def^ts  made  his  whole 
lifb'Me'triin  of  inconsistencies.  He  was  ambitious 
beyond' measure^  and  implacable  In  his  resentments ; 
thMa  qualities  were  the  effecU  or  diff^nt  faces  of 
bik»prid«;  whidi,  whenever  he  pleased  to  lay  aside, 
n«inaH  living  could 'be  more  enterUining  in  conver- 
nHoOi  He  had  a  wonderful  talent  in  turning  all 
tUngriiAo  ridicale;  but,  by  his  own  conduct,  made 
a  noveiidloulous  figure  in  the  world,  than  any  other 
h&  could,  with  all  hb  vivacity  of  wit  and  turn  of 
imsinatioi^  draw  of' others.  Frolic  and  pleasure 
<i^  up  Che  greatest  part  of  bis  Hfb :  and  in  these  he 
had  neither  any  taste  nor  set  himself  any  bounds; 
running  into  the  wildest  extravagancca  and  pushing 
bis  debaucheries  to  a  height,  which  even  a  libertine 
age  could  not  help  censuring  as  downright  madness. 
He  inherited,  the  bast  estate  wbicb  toy  subject  had 
at  that  time  in  England;  yet  his  profusenea  made 
lum  always  necessitous,  as  that  neoessity  made  him 


graap  at.  mmryMttg  that  woukl  belp  to  soppoit  bift 
ezponea.  He  was  lavish  w4thoiR  generosity^  and 
proisd  witlMUt  magnaoimity ;  and  tbbagh  he  dtd  riot 
want  some  bright  talents,  yev  no  good  one  «vermaide  . 
pait  ofhis  composition ;  fbr  there  was  nothhtg  scr 
mean  that  he  would*  not  stoop  to,  nor  anything  so 
flagrantly  impious  but  he  was  capable  of  under- 
taking/- 

''Buckingham's  death,**  concludes  the  commen- 
tator, *'  was  as  awful  a  beacon  as  his  TRe.  He  had 
dissipated  a  princely  fortune  and  lost  both  the  means 
of  procuring  and  the  power  of  enjoying  the  pleasures 
to  wfa^^cb  be  was  devoted.  He  had  fkllen  fh}m  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  ambition  into  the  last  degree  of 
contempt  and  disregard.**  His  dying  scene,  in  a 
paltry  inn,  in  Yorkshire,  has  been  immortalized  by 
Pope*fe  beautiful  lines : — 

« la  the  wovat  inn's  worst  roomt  with  mat  half 

hung; 
The  floors  of  plaister  and  the  walls  of  dung  ; 
Ob  onee  a  flock  bed,  but  repaired  with  strawy 
With  tape -tied  curtains  never  meaaft  to  draw. 
The  George  and  GaHer  dangling  fhim  that  bed* 
Where  uwdry  y^ow  strove  with  dirty  red. 
Great  Villiers  lies !    Alas  !>ow  changed  from  him! 
That  life  of  pleasure  and  that  aottl  of  whim ; 
Gallant  and  gay  in  CliefdenV  proud  alaove^ 
I'he  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love ; 
Or  just  as  gay  at  council,  in  a  ring, 
Of  mimicked  statesmen  and  a  merry  king ; 
No  wit  to  flatter  lefl  of  all  his  store,. 
Ko  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more ; 
There  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friendsyl 
And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends  !**  * 

''The  worst  inn*s  worst  room,**  however,  is  a 
poetical  fiotion.  Buckingham  died  at  the  boose  of 
one  of  bis  tenants  at  Kirby  BCallory,  where  he  was 
overtaken  with  iUocas.  He  had  wasted  his  ibrtune 
to  a  comparative  nothing ;  but  was  not  reduced  to 
sueh  npeceasity  aa  the  poet  would  imply.f 

Andrew  Marvd  nudces  the  sUfue  of  Charing  Cross 
the  speaker  In  one  of  his  witty  libels  on  Charles  and 
his  brother.  There  was  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Charles  II.  at  Woolchurch,  the  horse  of  which  is 
made  to  hold  a  dialogue  with  this  other.  The  poet 
fiincies  that  the  riders,  <*  weary  of  sitting  all  day," 
stole  off  one  evening,  and  the  two  hones  camo 
together.  The  readers  at  WilPs  must  have  been  a 
little  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  such  passMes  as 
the  following : — 


I  Qnotb  tbe  marble  horse,  It  woidd  make 


a  stone 


lb  ssa  a  Lord  Mayor  and  a  Lombard  street  beak. 
Thy  Amnder  and  mine,  to  cheat  one  another. 
When  botii  knaveeagreed  to  be  each  others  brother. 
Ham  Charily  broke  forth,  and  thus  he  went  on— 
Bfy  boos  is  provoked  aa  orach  as  thy  stone 

To  see  ehnrch  and  slate  bow  down  to  a 

And  the  KSng^  chief  ministers  holing  tbe  door, 
The  flwney  of  widows  and  orphans  employed, 

Aid-  the  banker^  quite  brolee  to  maintain  the "b 

pridew 
WooLcBUBGtt.  Tb  8se  Dei  OraHa  writ  on  tbe 


And  the  KingVi  wicked'Kft  says  God  thero  is  none. 
CkaAmo.  That  he  sbouM  be  styled  Defender 
oftbeFteitli 
Who  believes  not  a  word  what  the  word  of  God 


WooLCBuacH.  That  the  Duke  should  turn  Am 
pist,  and  that  church  defy, 
For  which  his  own  fiuher  a  Martyr  did  dfe. 
CuAaiKO.  Tbo*  he  obaogfMl  his  nligioo,  I  hope 
he*ssocinl» 
Not  to  think  his  own  fioher  n  gone  to  tbe  DofH, 

CBAanro.  Pause  brother,  awhik,  and  ^i«^ 
consider 
What  thou  hast  to  say  agumt  my  rofal  ridec 


^WmncfLxmen.  Thy  priest-ridden   King  turned 
desperate  fighter 
•  Kjt  fho  snrpHce,  lawn-sleeves,  the  cross,  and  the 
nitre; 
TW  at  kst  on  the  scaflMd  he  was  left  in  the  lurch. 
By  knaves,  who  cried 'themselves  up  fbr  the  churoh* 
ArchbiAops  and  bFsbops,  archdeacons  and  deans. 
CHAaiNG.  Thy  king  will  ne*er  fi^t  unls«  fbr 

his  queens. 
WooLcsoacH.  He  that  dys  for  eereakwya,  dys 

like  a  fool. 
Cbarino.  The  king  on  thy  back  is  a  lamentable 

tool. 
WooLCBtJRCH.   Tbe  geat  and  the  lioo  I  eqoilly 
hate. 
And  freemen  alike  valae  life  and  estate : 
Tbo'  the  father  and  son  be  different  rods. 
Between  the  two  ecoargers  we  find  liule^ds ; 
Both  infamous  stsod  in  three  kingdoms^  votes. 
This  for  picking  oor  pooksts,  that  for  cutting  oar 


What  is  thy  opinion  of  Jaanes  Duke  of  York  ? 
Charinc.  Ilie  atne  that  the  frogs  bidof  /epi. 

iftr'a  stork. 
With  the  Tuik  in  bis  head,  and  tbe  Pbpe  ia  his 

heart. 
Father  Patrick's  di^iplcs  will  make  SoglaiM  smart. 
If  e*€r  he  be  king,  I  know  Britsio'sdeom, 
We  must  all  to  a  stake,  or  be  cooverU  to  Rome. 
Ah !  Tudor,  Ah  !  Tudor,  of  StuarU  eoough ; 
None  ever  reigned  like  old  Bess  in  tbe  ruflU 
*  *  •  • 

Woolchurch.  But  canst  tliou  devise  when  things 

will  be  mended  ? 
Charing.  When    tbe  reign  of  the  line  of  the 

Stuarts  is  ended.*' 

Aod  these  very  lampaons  had  a  great  haod  in  endidg 


of '  Bvydeo,*  vtiL  be.  Pi  »T>. 
tlw  «fb  of  Urn  by  Ms  retateer  fUrfkz,  anfl  tfte 


of  several  Persons  of  Qoalaty  and  oCbeis.' 


In  tbe  days  of  Buckaagbam  there  was  a  faaoas 

MMO  ef  eateftaiament  in  Charing  Creas,  oalM 
Locket's  Ordiaary.,  Where  it  esaotly  aloed  ia  ho 
longer  known  i  we  sespect  owselves  by  the  gceat 
Northumberland  Coffee-hoose.  ''It  is  often  me»> 
tiooed,'* says  a  maouacript  in  Biich'a  coUeetaea,** ia 
tbe  playa  of  Gibber,  Vanboich,  &o.  wbcte  the  aceoo 
somattoMs  is  laid.  U  was  much  frequsoted  by  air 
George  Etberege,  as  appears  from  tbe  feliewiag  aaac^ 
doles,. pitked  up  at  the  British  Museum*  Sir  George 
Eibarege  and  hia  eosupaoy,  «  provoked  by  sometbiag 
aoMmin  the  entertsinmein  or  attendaoee,  got  iolo  a 
vielaot  pasfioa  and  abased  the  waiters.  TUa  brought 
in  Mrs.Loekat :  We  see  so  provoked,  aaid  Sir  George 
that  even  J  could  fiod  in  my  heart  to  pull  tbe  noae» 
gay  outof  yenr  bosom,  and  threw  the  flawoca4Q  yoar 
face;'    This  tamed  all  thetr  aoger  into  jest. 

<«SirG.£tbarege  discootiaoed  Locket's  Ordiatryv 
having  ran  up  a  score,  wbicb  be  eoold  not  con««nicni]y 
disaharge.  MrsLeehet  sent  ooe  to  daa  him,  aodto  < 
threaten  htm  with  a  prosecutieo.  He  bid  tbe  mea* 
sengie  tell  her  that  he  would  kiss  her  if  she  stirred  a 
step  in  aU  When  this  anawer  waa  brought  baek,  she 
called  far  her  beod  and  scar^  aod  told  her  faasbaod, 
who  imerposed,  that '  sfae^  see  if  these  was  any  fellow 
alive  who  hftd  the  iropodente/  •  Pr'ytbee,  my  deai; 
doo't  be  ao  raah,'  said  her  hasbaod,  *yott  don't  know 
wliataman  maydo is  his  passton."** 

The  1^  of  the  tavern  is  now  also  unknown,  where 
Prior  war  feend,  when  a  boy,  reading  Horace.  It  was 
csiied  the  Rnrnmer.  Mr  Nichols  hat  fonnd  that  in  the 
year  1«B5,  it  was  kept  by  ««  Samuel  Prior,"  and  that 
the"  ammal  feasts  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  lirii^  in 
thrparith  of  St  Martin  "  was  held  there,  October  14,  in 
that  year.  "  Prior,"  says  Johnson,  «*  is  supposed  to  have 
falftso,  by  his  fkther^  death,  into  the  hands  of  bis  ancle» 
a  riatoer  near  Charing  Cross,  who  sent  him  for  some 
time  to  Dr  Basby.  at  Westminster ;  bet,  not  intending 
to«give  hinr  any  education  beyond  that  of  tbe  school, 
took  hka  when  \m  was  vrell  educated  in  literature,  la 
hifowo  bovse,  where  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  celebrated  for 
pMiim%i.  uf  genivs-,  feaad  him  by  chance,  as  Burnet 
relMMy  fcadfog  ffiiraoe,  and  was  ao  well  pleased  with 

•  MSS.  te«ft,4l9l,  qooiM  bi  the  Notes  of  the  TsUer. 
if#i«!pr0,voLl.p.Me. 
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bit  pro6deney«  that  b«  uiulertook  the  eare  ind  coat  of 
hit  •eademical  edacatioo."* 

It  it  doobtfal,  bowtver,  from  om  of  Prior's  opiatlat 
to  Pleotwood  Shepherd,  whether  the  poet  «raa  more  in- 
debted to  the  Lord  Donet  or  to  that  gentlenao  for  bis 
lint  advaocement  in  life,  thoogh  the  Earl  BoBlljbe* 
came  his  great  patron*    He  says  to  Shepherd,— 

*'  Now,  as  you  took  me  up  when  little. 
Gave  me  my  learning  and  my  vittle. 
Asked  for  me,  from  my  lord,  things  Sttiog 
Kind,  as  Fsd  been  your  own  begetting,  , 
Confirm  what  formerly  youVe  given. 
Nor  leave  me  now  at  six  and  seven, 
At  Sooderland  has  left  Mun  Stephen.** 

'      And  again:— 

*'  My  uncle,  rest  bis  soul  t  when  living. 

Might  have  contrived  me  ways  of  thriving ; 
t        Taught  me  with  eider  to  replenish 

My  vats,  or  ebbing  tide  of  Rhenish. 

So,  when  for  hock  I  drew  pricked  white-wine, 

Swear  *t  hsd  the  flavour,  and  was  right-wine. 

Or  sent  me  with  ten  pounds  to  Fumi- 
.    Yafs  inn,  to  some  good  rogue  attorney  ; 

Where  now,  by  forging  deeds  and  cheating, 

Tad  found  some  handsome  ways  of  getting. 
'  All  this  you  made  me  quit  to  follow 

That  sneaking  whey-fac'd  god  Apollo ; 

Sent  me  among  a  fiddling  crew 

Of  folks,  I'ad  never  seen  nor  knew, 

Calliope,  and  God  knows  who. 

I  add  no  more  invectives  to  it, 

Yon  spoiled  the  youth  to  make  a  poet." 

Johnson  says,  *<  A  survey  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
Prior  may  exemplify  a  sentence  which  he  doubtless 
understood  well  when  he  read  Horace  at  his  uncle's ; 
'  the  vessel  long  retains  the  scent  which  it  first  re- 
ceives.' In  his  private  relaxation  he  revived  the 
tavern,  and  in  his  amorous  pedantry  he  exhibited  the 
college.  But  on  higher  occasions  and  nobler  subjects, 
FheD  habit  was  overpowered  by  the  necessity  of  reflec- 
tion, be  wanted  not  wisdom  as  a  statesman,  or  elegance 
as  a  poet."  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  general  colour 
of  everybody's  life  and  character  might  not  be  found  in 
that  of  his  childhood  ;  but  there  is  no  more  reason  to 
think  that  Prion's  tavern  propensities  were  owing  to 
early  habit  than  those  of  his  patrician  companions. 
No  man  was  fonder  of  his  bottle  than  Lord  Dorset,  and 
of  low  company  than  maoy  a  lord  has  been.  Accord- 
ing to  Burke,  who  was  a  king's  man,  kings  are  natu- 
rally fond,  of  low  company.  Yet  they  are  no  nephews 
of  tavern-keepers.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  Prior  did 
aqjthiog  in  bis  uncle's  house  but  pass  the  time  and 
read. 

Thompson  wrote  part  of  bis  *  Seasons '  in  the  room 
over  the  shop  of  Mr  Egerton,  bookseller,  where  he 
resided  when  he  first  came  to  London.  He  was  at  that 
time  a  raw  Scotchman,  gaping  about  town,  getting 
his  pocket  picked,  and  obliged  to  wait  upon  great  men 
with  his  poem  of  *  Winter.'  Luckily  hb  admiration  of 
freedom  did  not  hinder  him  from  acquiring  the  highest 
patronage.  He  obtained  an  easy  place,  which  required 
DO  compromise  with  his  principles,  and  passed  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  dwelling  of  his  own  at  Rich- 
mond«  writing  in  his  garden,  and  listening  to  nightin- 
gales. He  was  of  an  indolent  constitution,  and  has 
been  seen  in  his  garden  eating  peaches  ofl*  the  trees, 
with  bis  hands  in  his  waistcoat  pockets.  But  his  indo- 
lence did  not  binder  him  from  writing.  He  hfid  the 
luck  to  have  the  occupation  be  was  fond  of,  and  no 
man,  perhaps,  in  bis  native  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Shakspeare,  has  acquired  a  greater  or  more  un- 
envied  fame.  His  friends  loved  him,  and  bis  readers 
love  his  memory. 

In  %mng  Gardens,  originally  a  place  of  public 
entertainment,  died  Mrs  Centlivre,  the  sprightly 
authoress  of  the  *  Busy  Body,*  and  the  <  Bold  Stroke 
for  a  Wife.*  She  was  buried  at  St  Martin's.  She  is 
aaid  to  have  been  a  beauty,  an  accomplished  linguist, 
mid  a  good-natured,  friendly  woman.  Pope  put  her 
in  his  « Dunciad,*  for  having  written  (it  is  aaid)  a 
ballad  against  bis  <Homea*  when  abe  was  a  child! 

•  life  9i  Prior  ia  the '  Uvesof  tM  Poete.' 


But  the  probahiUty  is  that  she  was  too  intimate  with 
Steele  and  other  frieodo  of  Addlaoa  while  the  irrita- 
bU  poet  was  at  varianet  with  then.  It  is  not  im- 
possible, idso,  that  some  raillery  of  here  nnlght  have 
been  applied  to  hino,  not  very  pleasant  from  a  beau- 
tiful woman  against  a  man  of  his  personal  infirmities, 
who  was  aotually  jealous  of  not  being  well  with  the 
sex.  Mrs  Centlivre  Is  said  to  have  been  seduced 
when  young  by  Anthony  Hovrard,  Esq.',  fiither  of 
the  author  of  the  *  Love  Elegiei^*  who  took  her  to 
Cambridge  with  him  in  boy*s  clothes.  This  did  not 
hinder  her  from  marrying  a  nephew  of  Sir  Stephen 
Fox,  who  died  a  year  afterwards ;  nor  from  having 
two  husbands  afterwards.  Her  second  was  an  ofiioer 
in  the  army,  of  the  name  of  Carrol,  who,  to  her  great 
sorrow,  was  killed  in  a  duel.  Her  third  husband, 
Mr  Centlivre,  who  had  the  formidable  title  of  yeo- 
man of  the  nmuth,  being  principal,  cook  to  Queen 
Aane^  fell  In  love  with  her  when  she  was  performing 
the  part  of  AUxamUr  the  Great,  at  Windsor ;  for  she 
appears  at  one  time  to  have  been  an  actress,  though 
she  never  performed  in  London.  Mrs  Centlivre^s 
dramas  are  not  in  the  taste  of  Mrs  Hannah  More's, 
but  the  public  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  them.  They 
are  still  acted  as  often  as  if  they  had  just  come  out. 
The  reason  is,  that  careless  as  they  are  in  dialogue, 
and  not  very  scrupulous  in  manners,  they  are  full  of 
action  and  good-humour. 

Hedge  lane  retained  its  name  till  the  other  day, 
when,  ceasing  to  be  a  heap  of  squalidity,  it  was  new 
christened,  and  received  the  appellation  of  Dorset 
place.  Part  of  it  is  merged  in  Pallmall  East.  It 
is  now  the  handsomest  end  of  the  thoroughfare  which 
runs  up  into  Oxford  road,  and  take^  the  successive 
names  of  Whitcomb,  Princes,  and  Wardour  streets. 
Not  long  ago  the  whole  thoroughfare  appears  to  have 
been  called  Hedge  lane.  It  Is  related  of  Steele, 
Budgel,  and  Philips,  that  issuing  from  a  Uvem  one 
day  in  Gerrard  street,  they  were  about  to  turn  into 
Hedge  lane,  when  they  were  told  that  some  suspicious 
persons  were  standing  there  as  if  in  wait.  *<  Thank 
ye !  **  said  the  wits,  aitd  hurried  three  dififerent  ways. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  old  places  altered  which 
are  connected  with  interesting  recollections,  even  if 
the  place  or  recollection  be  none  of  the  pleaaentest. 
When  the  houses  were  pulled  down  the  other  day  in 
Suflblk  street,  we  could  not  help  regretting  that  the 
abode  was  among  them  in  which  poor  Miss  Vsobom- 
righ  lived,  who  died  for  love  of  Swift.  She  resided 
there  witb  her  mother^  the  widow  of  a  Dutch  merchant, 
and  had  a  small  fortune.  Swift,  while  in  England, 
upon  the  afifaiis  of  the  Irish  church,  was  introduced  to 
them,  and  became  so  ihtimate  as  to  leave  his  best  gown 
and  cassock  there  for  convenience.  He  found  the 
coffee  also  very  pleasant,  and  gradually  became  too 
much  interested  in  the  romantic  apirit  and  flattering 
attentions  of  the  young  lady,  whose  studies  he  conde- 
ecended  to  direct,  and  who,  in  short,  fell  in  k»ve  vrith 
him  at  an  age  when  be  was  old  enough  to  be  her  father. 
Unluckily  he  was  married ;  and  most  unluckily  he  did 
did  not  say  a  word  about  the  matter.  It  is  curtous  to 
observe  in  the  letters  which  he  sent  over  to  Stella  (bis 
wife),  with  what  an  affected  indifference  he  speaks  of 
the  Yanhomrighs,  and  his  visits  to  them,  evidently 
thinking  it  necessary  all  the  while  to  account  fpr  their 
frequency.  When  he  left  England,  Miss  Yanhomrigh, 
after  the  death  of  her  mother,  followed  him,  and  pro- 
posed that  he  should  either  marry  or  refuse  her.  He 
would  do  neither. 

At  length  both  the  ladies,  the  married  and  on- 
married,  discovered  their  mutual  secret:  a  discovery 
which  is  supposed  ultimately  to  have  hastened  tlie  death 
of  both.  Miss  Yanhomrigh 's  survival  of  it  was  short, 
—not  many  weeks.  For  what  may  remain  to  be  said 
on  this  painful  subject  the  reader  will  allow  us  to  quote 
a  passage  from  one  of  the  magazines.  **  There  was 
a  vanity,  perhaps,  on  both  sides,  though  it  may  be 
wrong  to  attribute  a  passion  wholly  to  that  infirmity, 
where  the  object  of  it  is  not  only  a  person  celebrated, 
but  one  full  of  wit  and  entertainment.  The  vanity 
was  ceruinly  not  the  less  on  his  side.  Many  conjec- 
tures have  been  made  respecting  the  nature  of  this 
coDiMxioa  of  Swilt*s,  aa  well  Mtoother  more  myiteriovs. 


The  whole  truth,  in  the  lormar  iwtence,  appears  ob- 
vious enough.  Swift,  partly  from  vanity,  and  pirtly 
from  a  more  aicoaeable  craving  afler  aoeaa  reereatioa 
of  his  natural  melancholy,  had  suffered  himadf  to  take 
a  pleasure,  and  eidiibit  an  intierest,  in  the  coavematSon 
-of  an  intelligent  young  woman,  beyond  what  be  oaght 
to  have  done.  An  attachment  on  her  part  ensued,  not 
greater,  perhaps,  than  he  contemplated  with  a  culpable 
satisfactbn  as  long  as  it  threatened  no  very  great  dis- 
turbanoe  of  bis  peace,  but  which  must  have  given  him 
great  remorse  in  after-times,  when  he  reflected  upon  bit 
encouragement  of  it  On  the  occasion  of  iu  diaeloswe 
hu  self-love  inspired  him  with  one  of  his  most  poetical 
fanciest — 

**  Cadeaus  many  things  had  writ; 
Yanessa  much  esteemed  his  wit, 
And  called  for  his  poetic  works : 
Meantime  the  boy  in  secret  lurks. 
And  while  the  book  was  in  her  hand 
The  urchin  from  his  private  stsod, 
Took  aim,  and  shot  with  all  his  strength 
A  dart  of  such  prodigious  length. 
It  pierced  the  feeble  volume  through, 
And  deep  transfixed  her  bosom  too. 
Some  lines  more  moving  than  the  rest. 
Stuck  to  the  point  that  pierced  her  breast. 
And  borne  directly  to  the  heart. 
With  pains  unknown  increased  her  smart. 
Yanessa,  not  in  years  a  acore. 
Dreams  of  a  gown  of  foiiy-fonr. 
Imaginary  charms  can  find 
In  eyes  with  reading  almost  blind  : 
Cadenus  now  no  more  appears 
Declined  in  health,  advanced  in  years. 
She  fancies  music  in  bis  tongue. 
Nor  farther  looks,  but  thinks  him  young.** 

A  reflection  ensues  which  it  is  a  pity  he  had  Hot 
•made  before  :— 

**  What  mariner  is  not  afraid 
To  venture  in  a  ship  decayed  t 
What  planter  will  attempt  to  yoke 
A  sapling  with  a  fallen  onk  ? 
As  years  increase  she  brighter  shines, 
Cadenus  with  each  day  declines ; 
And  he  must  fall  a  prey  to  time 
While  she  continues  in  her  prime.' 

<(  If  he  had  thought  of  this. when  he  used  to  go  to 
her  mother*8  house  in  order  to  change  his  wig  and 
gown  and  drink  cofi'ee,  he  would  have  avoided  those 
encouragemenu  of  Miss  Yanhomrigh's  sympathy  and 
a4puration,  which  must  have  given  rise  to  very  bit- 
ter reflections  when  she  read  such  passages  as  the 
lines  that  follow  :— 

*  Cadenus,  common  forms  apart. 

In  every  scene  bad  kept  his  heart ; 

Had  sighed  and  languished,  vowed  and  writ 

For  pastime,  or  to  show  his  wit* 

**  It  was  sport  to  him,  but  death  to  her.  His  aUe» 
gatlons  of  not  being  conscious  of  ahything  On  ber 
part,  are  hot  to  be  trusted.  There  are  few  meit 
whose  self-love  Is  not  very  sharpsighted  on  such  oe- 
casloos, — men  of  wit  in  particular ;  nor  was  Swtfk, 
notwithstanding  the  superiority  he  assumed  over 
fopperies  of  all  sorts,  aiul  the  great  powen  whieil 
gave  a  passport  to  the  assumption,  exempt,  perhaps, 
from  any  species  of  vanity.  The  more  airs  he  givea 
himself  on  that  point,  the  less  we  are  to  believe  him. 
He  was  fond  of  lords  and  great  ladies,  and  levees, 
and  canonicals,  and  of  having  the  verger  to  walk 
before  htm.  He  saw  very  well,  we  may  be  assured, 
the  impression  which  he  made  on  the  young  lady ; 
but  he  hoped,  as  others  have  hoped,  that  it  would 
accommodate  itself  to  circumstances  In  eases  of  ne- 
oessity ;  or  he  pretended  to  himself  that  he  was  too 
modest  to  believe  it  a  great  one,  or,  sacrificing  ber 
ultimate  good  to  her  present  pleasure  and  to  bia 
own,  he  put  off*  the  disagreeable  day  of  alteration 
and  self-denial  till  it  was  too  hue.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  Swifl  should  have  acted  otherwise,  and 
why  no  man,  at  any  time  of  lifi?,  should  haxard  the 
peace  of  another  by  Involvementa  which  be  cannot 
handsomely  follow  up.  If  he  does,  he  is  txnind  to 
do  what  he  can  for  it  to  the  last.**  * 

•  <  New  Monthly  Magasbe.*  vol.  zvtt,  p.  140. 

{To  be  coiUinmetL)  r , 


THE    PRINTING    MACHINE. 


UttOMPTlOH 
OK   lXrATT*8   MOHUBSSHTt 


HOT  TO   t^%tmXTt   k   MAME 

WHlCn  MUST  SNDURX   WHILE  THE   PEACEFtIt 

^RTS     FLOURISH, 

BUT  TO   SHOW 

"that   MA5nCI3ID    HAVE   LEAEKED   TO   HOKOUE  THOSE 

WHO   BEST  DESERVE    THEIR    GRATITUDE, 

THE    KINO, 

BXS   MINISTERS,   XXD   MANY  OP  THE   NOBLES 

AND   COMMONERS  OP  THE   REALM, 

RAISED   THIS   MONUMENT  TO 

JAMES    WATT, 

"WBO,  DIKXCriNO  THE   PORCE  OP  AN   ORIGINAL  GENIUS, 

SARLT   EXERCISED   IN   PHILOSOPHIC   RESEARCH, 
^  TO  THE   IMPROVEMENT  OP 

THE   STEAM    ENGINE, 

ENLARGED  THE   RESOURCES   OP   HIS   COUNTRY, 

INCREASED  THE    POWER   OP   MAN, 

AND   ROSE  TO   AJT   EMINENT   PLACE 

JkMONO  THE  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS   FOLLOWERS  OP  SCIENCE 

AND  THE    REAL  BENEFACTORS   OP  THE   WORLD. 

BORN   AT   GREENOCK,   MDCCXXXTI. 

DIED   AT   HXATHFIELD,   IN  STAFFORDSHIRE, 

MDCCCXtX. 

The  abope  noble  inscription,  from  the  pen  of  Lord 
BrougbRm,  bas  just  been  pUeed  upon  the  bese  of 
Cbantrey's  statue  of  James  Watt,  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Watt*s  remains,  we  believe,  are  deposited 
ebewbere ; — ^tbe  Baron  Dupin  (in  his  Disoours  et 
Lemons  sur  1* Industrie,  le  Commerce,  &o.)  speaks  of 
them  as  lying  in  the  obseure  retirement  of  some  un- 
known cemetery  (dans  le  r^uit  obscur  de  quelque 
oimetiere  ignor^) ; — so  that  this  monument  is  what 
the  aneients  would  have  called  a  oenoUph— that  is, 
literally,  an  empty  tomb,  or  a  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  one  buried  elsewhere.  It  stands  in 
the  middle  of  what  is  called  St.  PauVs  Chapel,  the 
Chapel  between  that  of  Henry  VII.  and  that  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and,  both  from  its  great  size 
and  the  brilliancy  of  the  new  marble,  at  once  catches 
the  visitor's  eye,  which  a  nearer  inspection  can  hardly 
in  any  case  ^T  to  arrest.  The  attitude  of  the  statue 
is  probably  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  from  the 
firequent  engravings  that  have  been  made  of  it.  One 
is  given  in  the  26th  number  of  the  *  Penny  Maga- 
line,'  from  a  drawing  taken  by  permission  of  Mr 
Chantrey,  immediately  before  the  statue  was  removed 
to  the  Abbey.  Those  who  knew  its  illustrious 
subject  admit  that  nothing  can  be  truer  than  the  re- 
presenution  which  this  sUtue  conveys  of  the  figure 
and  aspect  of  the  living  man.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is 
one  of  Chantrey*s  greatest  performances — by  its 
massive  simplicity  and  repose,  breathing  the  very 
spirit  of  Watt*s  clear,  capacious,  and  philosophic 
int^lect,  and  of  his  mild  and  beautiful  moral  nature. 

Without  entering  upon  the  question  of  the  com- 
parative value  to  mankind  of  great  mechanical  in- 
ventions and  great  intellectual  creations  of  a  more 
perfectly  spiritual  character — upon  the  question,  in 
other  words,  whether  upon  the  whole  the  steam 
ttDgine  is  or  is  not  a  greater  boon  to  humanity  than 
the  'Fairy  Queen,*  or  *Paradise  Lost,'  or  the  dramas  of 
Shakspeare  (upon  which,  although  we  should  pro- 
bably have  the  multitude  against  us,  we  might  per- 
haps be  inclined  to  come  to  a  different  ooncluaioo 
from  that  intimated  in  the  inscription,  where  this 
monument  is  contrasted  with  the  others  that  fill  our 
National  Pantheon,  as  showing  that  mankind  have 
learned  to  honour  those  who  (sf<  deserve  thfir  grati- 
tude)-~without,  we  say,  debating  this  matter  at 
present,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  the 
claim  of  the  inventor  of  the  Steam  Engine  to  all  the 
honours  which  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  his 
country  can  Uvish  on  his  memory.  No  man  of  his 
time,  no  man  of  any  time,  has  wrought  such  s 
metaoMrpbosb  upon  at  least  the  external  eireum- 
«tances  of  society  as  his  genius  has  done.  The 
l^iesent  may  be  called  emphatically  the  Age  ot  the 


Steam  Engine;   and  it  is  he  that  has  made  it  so* 
He  called  himself  only  the  improver  of  this  wonder- 
ful mechanical  agent ;  but  in  every  sense,  except  the 
merdy  literal  sense  of  the  term,  he  was  its  inventor. 
Steam  had  indeed  been  employed  as  a  mechanical 
power  befo^  he  arose ;   but  it  had  been  employed  at 
most  merely  as  asubstitute  for  other  mechanical  powers, 
which,  if  they  could  not  have  done  the  same  work 
quite  as  economically  in  all  instances,  could  yet  have 
done  it,  at  a  somewhat  greater  expense.  Newcomen's 
Engine,  which  was  in  use  before  Watt's  invention ,  could 
we  balieve,  eflRact  nothing  which  would  have  been  of 
impossible   accomplishment   without    it.      It   only 
made  some  operations  easier  or  less  expensive.    Such 
a  power  never  could  -  have  revolutionised,  or  greatly 
affected,  the  condition  of  society.     At  most,  steam- 
power  then,  was  what  gas-light  is  now, — a  means 
(but  not  nearly  so  extensively  applied  a  means)  of 
enabling  us  to  do  in  one  way,  wh«t  we  could  do 
without  its  aid,  though  not  quite  so  conveniently,  in 
another.     It  did  not,  as  Watt's  Steam  Engine  is  in 
this  inscription  truly  said  to  have  done,  increase  the 
power  of  man.     It  gave  to  man  no  new  power,  if  by 
that  is  meant  a  power  of  doing  something  which  he 
could  not  do  before.     It  gave  him  no  hitherto  un- 
possessed mastery  over  nature.     But  Watt's*  inven- 
tion may  be  said  to  have  made  him  the  King  of  new 
worlds.  With  it  human  industry,  which  crept  before, 
now  soars  on  wings.  .  A  poet  would  say  that  this 
invention  has  annihilated  space  and  time.     It  has,  in 
sober  truth,  vastly  reduced  the  dimensions  of  both. 
It  has  enabled  one  man  to  do  what  a  hundred  could 
not  have  done  before ;  it  has  made  a  few  days  or  a 
few  hours  sufficient  for  what  formerly  would  have 
been  the  work  of  many  years.     **  When  we  would 
bumble,"  sa3rs  Dupin,  in  the  work  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  **  the  vain  pride  of  certain  modem 
structures,  we  immediately  oppose  to  them  the  mag- 
nitude and  duration  of  the  edifices  of  Egypt.    Let  us 
choose  from  among  the  monuments  of  that  country, 
the  one  which  contains  the  greatest  mass  of  materials, 
and  of  materials  raised  to  the  greatest  height.     The 
great  Pyramid  has  been  always  nftiked  by  the  an- 
cients  among  the  wonders  of  their  industry.     The 
number  of  years  and  of  workmen  employed  in  the 
building  of  that  monument,  frightens  our  imagina- 
tion ;   the  account  seems  more  like  the  exaggerations 
of  fable  than  the  fidelity  of  history.     And  yet,  as  I 
have   ascertained   by  calculation,   the  numbers  are 
much^less  exaggerated  than  their  greatness,  would 
lead  us  to  suppose^     Be  they  what  they  may,  let  us 
propose  to  ourselves  this  question :  How  long  time 
would  it  take  the  possessors  of  the  steam-engines  of 
England  to  raise  all  the  stones  of  which  the  great 
Pyramid  is  composed,  first  from  the  deepest  quarries 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  then  from  the 
ground  to  the  position  which  they  occupy  in  the 
different  strata  of  this  lofty  edifice  ?     By  a  calcula- 
tion, in  which  I  have   made   a    liberal    allowance 
for  whatever  could  diminish  the  advantage  of  the 
modem  means,  I  have  arrived  at  the  following  con- 
clusion :^In  order  to  execute  a  work  representing 
the  sum  of  all  the  manual  efforts  employed  in  the 
two  great  operations  which  have  been  mentioned,  it 
would  be  sufiicient  to  put  in  action  the  steam-engines 
of  England  for  only  eighteen  hours.**    M.  Dupin 
takes  the  power  of  the  English  steam-engines,  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote,  as  equivalent  to  the  power  of 
about  020,000  horses.     If  all  at  work  together,  they 
would  have,  he  says,  employed  the  services  of  only 
86^000  men  at  the  most.      This  was  in  1821,  since 
which  time   the  number  of  steam-engines  in    his 
country,  has  immensely  incrssaed.     Herodotus  tells 
us  that  the  Great  Pyramid,  without  counting  the 
time  which  it  took  to  out  the  stones  into  shape,  to 
convey  them  from  the  quarry,  and  to  make  the  sub- 
terranean abodes  in  which  the  men  employed  in  these 
operations  worked,  was  twenty  years  in  buildings  and 
employed  100^000  men. 
But  tbers  are  some  of  the  miracles  of  the  stavn- 


engine,  which  no  number  of  men,  aided  by  all  the 
mechanical  contrivances  previously  in  existence, 
could,  in  any  length  of  time,  have  achieved.  With 
much  and  long  labour  we  might  have  built  hifjh 
enough  into  the  air — ^where  there  b  nothing  to  be 
got,  were  we  ever  so  high ;— pbut  it  is  the  steam-e<i- 
gine  alone  that  has  enabled  us  to  penetrate  to  the 
depth  to  which  we  can  now  descend  into  the  ear^, 
where  lie  those  treasures  of  iron  and  coal  which 
now  chiefly  feed  the  power  of  this  coantry,  and  the 
industry  of  the  world.  It  is  well  known,  that  many 
of  our  most  productive  coal  mines  would  have  had 
to  be  abandoned  long  ago,  had  we  not  been  enabled 
to  drain  them  and  keep  them  clear  of  water,  by  this 
machine,  whose  gigantic  powers,  it  would  seem  that, 
no  labour  can  over-task.  And  then  think  of  its 
conquest  over  what  used  to  be  deemed  the  most  un- 
tameable  of  all  the  elementi — ^in  the  triumphing 
way  in  which  it  carries  us  through  the  waters,  in  the 
very  face  of  that  wind,  without  whose  favour  no  na- 
vigation could  heretofore  proceed — ^thus  more  than 
realbing  the  fiction  of  the  phantom  ship  of  the  poet,— 

*<  Without  a  breese,  without  a  tide. 
She  steadies  with  upright  keel ! " 

And  think,  also,  of  that  still  swifter  flight  in  which 
we  are  borne  along,  by  this  same  potent  agent,  over 
our  railways  on  land,  where  loads  almost  of  the 
weight  of  mounuins  may  be  seen  cleaving  the  air 
with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow.  An  emi- 
nent lecturer  stated,  the  other  day,  that  he  had  been 
actually  carried  on  a  railroad  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles 
an  hour — and  he  expressed  his  confident  expecution, 
that  this  flying  speed  would,  probably  at  no  dis- 
tant  day,  become  the  ordinary  rate  of  travelling. 
Can  anything  be  imagined  that  would  more  com- 
pletely transform  this  world,  or  go  nearer  to  turn  it 
into  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  dream  a  world 
might  be,  in  which  the  powers  of  magic  held  sway, 
and  people  flitted  about,  like  thought  itself,  almost 
without  the  intervention  of  space  or  time  at  all  ? 
The  invention,  be  it  remembered,  which  has  done  so 

much  for  us  already,  is  but  yet  in  its  infancy^ at 

least  it  has  only  been  in  men's  hands  for  a  few  yean ; 
— who  shall  say  what,  in  course  of  time,  it  may  not 
brine  forth  ? 

The  erection  of  the  monument  to  the  genius  of 
Watt,  which  now  adorns  Westminster  Abbey,  was 
determined  upon  at,  a  great  meeting  held  in  the 
Freemasons'  Hall,  on  Friday,  the  18th  of  June,  1824. 
On  this  occasion  the  late  Earl  of  Liverpool,  then 
Prime  Minister,  was  in  the  chair,  and  was  supported 
by  his  colleagues,  Mr  Peel  and  Mr  Huskisson.     Mr 
Canning  was  also  to  have  been  present,  but  was  detained 
by  oflicial  business.    The  other  principal  speakers  were 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Mr  Wilberfbroe,  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, and  Mr  Brougham.     Ahu  I   what  a  sweep 
death  has  made  since  then  of  those  brilliant  ranks  t 
With  the  exception  of  Mr  Peel  and  Mr  Brougham, 
all  who  that  day  vied  with  each    other  in    pay- 
ing their  eloquent  tributes  to  the  genius  of  their 
recently-departedefriend  are  now  with  him  in  the 
tomb ;   and  of  these,  how  many  who  might  rea- 
sonably have  expected  to  live  to  see  the  completbit 
of  the  memorial  which  they  met  to  found,  sud* 
denly  cut  off  in  the  strength  of  their  days,  and 
the  noon  of  their  eminence !     Davy,  Canning,  Hus- 
kisson, have  all  thus  been  snatched  from  us,  the  hut 
by  the  instmmenUlity  of   the  very  power  whose 
might  he  was  at  this  meeting  one  of  the  most  ardent 
in  celebrating,  but  which,  like  all  the  other  powers 
of  nature,  is  as  mighty  for  evil,  if  it  be  miadiiected, 
or  allowed  to  escape  from  control,  as  it  is  fiir  good 
when  properly  managed  and  applied.     Mackintosh, 
too,  might  have  looked  forward  to  many  more  days  of 
honourable  exertion  in  the  cause  of  literature  and  pt^ 
triotism,  when  his  earthly  career  was  brought  to  an 
end.      And  Lord    Liverpool,  though  advanced  in 
years,  was  yet  unexpectedly  removed  fipom  the  high 
public  station  which  he  had  so  long  filled.    Wilbc»>, 
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AND  THE    PRINTING    MACHINE. 
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te  Hw  «ffieehsniet  of  lAW-making'  in  aQ  its  parts 
^.and  embraces  not  only  the  whole  subject  of  Abe 
form  and  constUuenU  of  a  Um^  but  those  also  of 
Ibe  elassifioalion  and  ooneolidation  of  the  statutes* 
flod  of  instktttional  reforms  connected  with  kw- 
mJdnc. 


though  (bunded  upon  Iffr  Croker's,  is  both  deoidedly 
superior  to  that,  and  also  much  oheaper.  The 
volume  is  ornamented  with  a  very  striking  view  (bf 
ibe  burine  of  £.  Plnden,  after  a  drawing  1^  Stan- 
field,)  of  St  Andrew^  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  capi- 
tal of  Scotlsnd--now  a  city  of  ruins-^and  l^ataste- 
lul  vignette  of  Loch  Lomond,  by  Ae  same 
It  is  also  {ttrniAed  with  a  nuip  of  the  Tour. 


BOr«rBLZ.«8   JOBSniOH. 

Mtmatirt  JJf^itf  Johmm.  VoL  IV.  Misvray.  1886. 
f»  this  volume  we  have  that  singular  being.  Bos- 
WcU,  in  all  his  glory;  for  his  Journal  of  the  Tour 
iD  the  Hebridoi  of  which  it  eoBS>st%  is  really  the 
xkbest  portion  of  his  wonderful  biographical  por- 
tralture  of  Johnson,  from  the  rest  of  which,  it  is 
atimnge  that  it  should  ever  have  been  sepatatcd.  We 
AmU  say,  'indeed,  of  bis  portraiture  of  Joboson 
wid  hhnsdf  "together— for  the  one  scarcely  interests 
na  more  than  the  other.  &jarcely  was  there  ever  a 
jBore  effective  eontrast»  either  in  dramatie  sotnor  or 


aiaoux*s  bbition  of  au  blab, 

m^oift  de  GU  Bbu  de  SmUiaane,     Par  Le  Sage. 

Vignettes  par  Jean   Gigoos.       Paris.      Paulin. 

LondoB.  H.  Heoper,  PalUnwU,  Eaal. 
Tma  is  a  beantifally  illastnited  edilioDof  Le  8age*s  im- 
mortal  work,  farming  part  of  a  collection  of  French 
classics  which  is  to  be  published  from  time  to  time  in 
parts.  Tlw  elegaoee  of  the  letler-psess  wiU  reeom- 
mend  it  to  aH  purchasers  dt  French  books;  bttt 
what  we  have  especially  to  notice  is,  the  rare  spirit. 


>  work  of  fiction.     It  is  the  nest  best  thing  of    humour,  and  graee  of  the  vignette  eUshings. 


In 


the  kind  we  have  to   Don   Quixote  and  Sancho 
Ptoau     In  this  Journal,  however,  as  we  have  said, 
Boswell  ie  still  more  BosweU,  even  4haA  in' his  larger 
imd  better-known  work.     Here  we  have  him  mak- 
hlg  an  exhibition  of  himself  with  a  lavish  honesty, 
MBBpared  to  which,  Montaigne,  Rousseau,  and  all 
the  other  eonfeeuons  in  Utersture  ase  affiMttelion  and 
eoneealment.     It  is  the  case  of  a  man  aUqgetiier  in- 
eqwbfe  of  thinking  except  aloud,  and,  as  it  were, 
imder  the  necessity  of  printing  and  publishing  every- 
thing, wise  or  foolish,  that  eomca  into  bis  bead. 
Sven  ^pys,  with  his  short-hand,  was  reserve  itself 
to  snob  a  loud  and  universal  proclamation  as  ^this. 
Hear,  for  example,  what  he  says  in  one  place  ;^ 
•»lir  Tait,  the  elergyman,  read  prayers  ve^y  well, 
tiiough  with  much  of    the    Seotch    accent.      He 
preached  on  « Love  your  Enemies.'    It  was  remark- 
able thet,  when  talking  of  the  oopnexions  amongit 
aMff",  he  BMd  that  some  eonneoted  theessehpee  with 
men t)f  distinguished  talents;  and  smoe  theyoonld 
not  e^ual    them,    tried    to    deck  themselves  with 
their  merit  by  bdng  their  companiona.     The  sen- 
tenoe  was  to  this  purpose.     It  kmd  tm  cM  mimmdinee 
with  what  might  U  tend  tff  wy  conmcting  mgw^  with 
Xh  JohMMOu  *•  Again,  at  Kingsburgb :— **  He  { John- 
MO)  was  nther  quiescent  to-Mght,  and  went  early  te 
bed.     I  was  in  a  eordial  humour,  and  promoted  a 
cheerful  glass.     Honest  Mr  M*Queen  observed  that 
1  WM  in  high  glee,  **  my  ^wsnwr  being  gone  to  bed." 
Sooo  after,  at  Donvegan :— «*  I  was  elated  by  Ae 
tfiou^t  of  having  been  able  to  entiee  Mch  a  man 
to  this  remote  part   of  the    world.      A  ludicrous, 
jet  just,  image  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  which  I 
expressed  to  the  company.     I  cempaied  myself  to  a 
dog  who  has  got  hold^  a  large  piece  of  seat,  and 
runs  away  with  it  to  a  corner,  where  he  may  devour 
^  in  peace,  without  any  fear  of  others  taking  it  from 
.^m."    Or,  to  quote  only  another  instance :  Johnson, 
Is  dilating  upon  the  superior  cleanliaeM   of  vege- 
table to  animal  substances  had  said,  "  I  have  often 
bought  that,  if  I  kept  a  seraglio,  the  ladies  rimUd 
tin  wear  finen  gowns  or  eotteo ; "  on  which  the  nas- 
tative  thus  proceeds :  — ^  To   hear  the  grave  Dr 
Samuel  Johnson,   'that  migestic    teadier  of  moral 
wd  raVgiotts  wisdom,*  while  sitting  solemo  in  an 
aRQ-ebair  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  talk,  mt'9M$drd,  ef  his 
keeping  a  seraglio,  and  acknowledge  that  the  suppo- 
Ation  had  tfien  been  in  his  thoughts,  struck  me  so 
finmbly  wkh  ludierous  oontrast,  that  I  oeuld  not  but 
laugh  immoderately.     He  was  too  proud  to  submit 
eten  for  a  moment,  to  be  ^le  object  of  ridicule, 
.  and  instantiy  retaliated  with  such  keea,  aaioastic 
«it»  and  sueh  a  variety  of  degrading  imagw,  of  every 
one  of  which  I  wee  the  bbjeot,  that,  though  I  can 
bear  such  attacks  as  well  as  most  men,  I  yet  found 
.  myaelf  so  much  the  sport  of  the  oompany»  that  I 


their  way  we  have  seldom  seen  cleverer  things  thoa 
these.  The  lively,  witty,  versatile  spirit,  with  which 
the  author  was  brimful,  has  descended  freely,  and 
without  stint,  on  the  artist. 

A  hundred  yean  of  admiralsoB  and  fomewfaich  the 
work  has  enjoyed  in  all  the  civilised  countries  of  the 
world,  render  it  unnecessary  to  say  a  single  word  as 
to  the  merits  of  *  Gil  Bias,*  but  we  are  Hidueed  to 
mention  one  little  fact  which  some  of  our  readers 
may  not  be  acquainted  with,    fhe  scenes  Of  the  tale, 
it  will  be  temembered,  are  fixed  wholly  in  Spain,  and 
^e  numerous  characters  introdosed  are  aH  SpaniA. 
Now,  struck  with  the  truth  and  nature  of  these  ch»- 
lacters,  and'the  correctness  of  these  descriptions,  the 
Spaniards  have  long  insisted  that  none  but  a  natiw 
eonld  have  written  the  book,  and  chat  the  witty,  far- 
seeing  Frenchman  must  have  stolen  aH  the  matter  It 
contains  from  some  unknown  Spani!>h  writer.     So 
strong  is  this  impression,   that   the  moat  popular 
Spanish  editions  of  the  work  bear  on  the  title-page 
««  Gil  Bias  de  Santillana,  robbed  from  the  Spaniards 
by  M.  Le  Sage,  and  here  restored  (mot  tramdattd)  to 
its  original    Spanish." — The   most  chwumstantial 
details  in  the  literary  history  of  France,  place,  how- 
ever, the  original  authorship  of  Le  Sage  beyond  the 
reaeh  of  a  doubt,  and  the  assumption  of  the  Spaniards 
is  a  striking  tribute  to  his  genius.     Like  tbe  <  Den 
Quixote*  of  Cervantes,  and  the  <  Tom  Jones  *  of  our 
own  Fielding,  <  Gil  Bias*  will  continue  to  delight 
remote  ages  and  all  classes  and  oanditione  of  men. 
It  would  be  difficult,*  we  Amey,  to  find  any  rewler 
unacquainted  with  the  work.     The  number  of  edi- 
tions, in  a  great  variety  of  languages,  already  spread 
about  the  world,  is  immense,  but  we  are  glad  to  eee 
the  press  employed  in  multiplying  them,  and  truly 
delighted  with  the  impression  now  under  our  notice. 
A  graceful  edition  is  to  a  fiivourite  author  what  a 
good  franae  is  to  a  pictuse,  and  something  more. 


recently  republished,    ea^h    in  one  oouv^ent  and 
elegant  octavo  volume. 

Vft  «re  sorry  to  see  that  Mr  Brookedon,  wiloai 
short  stay  in  the  country  and  very  imperfect  know* 
ledge  of  their  language  must  have  prevented  hiai 
from  forming  any  eorreet  notion  on  the  subject,  hm 
hasarded  one  or  two  hasty  renuurks  on  the 
of  the  Italian  people. 

The  frontiers  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdeai  I 
always  been  infested  by  a  certain  number  of  bandMiv 
but  to  set  down  all  the  peasantry  as  brigands  and 
objecu  of  disgust  and  horror,  is  unwise  and  uatnies 
and  instead  of  saying  that  the  squalid  people  «l 
Fondi  looked  as  if  they  all  regretted  that  they  had 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  robbing  him  end  cutting 
his  throat,  he  ought  io  have  said  they  looked  as  if 
^ey  bad  all  had  the  malaria  fever.  Place  a  eolmy 
of  handsome,  healthy,  open-countenanced  EngHth 
peasants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  same  rank 
swaqaps,  and  put  them  on  the  same  miserable  diat» 
and  they  will  soon  either  die  outright,  or  look  Jtnt 
as  "  villanonsly  **  as  the  poor  Neapolitans^  now  -at 
FondL 


BROOKBBON'S   BOAD  BOOK. 

iiood  Book  from  London  io  Napiia,  By  WiiKam 
Brockedon,  F.R.&,  author  of  <  The  Passes  of  the 
Alps,*  &C.  &e.  Illustrated  with  twenty-five  views, 
from  drawings  by  Stanfield,  Prout,  and  Brockedon. 
Engraved  by  W.  £.  Finden.  1  voL  Svo.  Loa- 
don.  John  Muiray. 
Tax  engravings  in  this  volume  are,  almost  without 
aa  exception,  exoeedii^y  beautiful,  and  the  letter- 
press may  be  found  useful  to  such  traveHcts  as  are 
altogether  new  on  the  continent,  although  the  work 
is  far  from  being  so  good  a  guide  as  Mrs  Starke*s 
wdl-known  book.  In  the  poat-cbaise  or  diligence  it 
may  be  a  dtA^srent  matter,  but  looking  over  Mr 
Brodkedon's  work  in  the  cahn  abstraction  of  tbe  study, 
iaould  gladly  aapunge  from  my  mind  every  trace  of  "  we  cahnot  help  being  risibly  affected  by  the  oontrast 
tiiis  severe  retort."  What  other  writer  has  ever  re-  between  the  beauty  and  poetry  of  his  views  and 
ported  of  himself  to  the  world  in  this  style?  *  Bos-  sketches,  and  the  hooMliness  tff  his  hints  about  lodg- 
welTs  Tour*  had  become  rather  a  scarce  book,  till  it  ing-houses,  hotels,  bills,  soda-powders,  drugs,  Eng- 
wfiia<(priotsd,  afirw7eersafp»8adiaeorporated,for  li^  aiedioineB,  ficc  &c.  For  our  own  pan  we  should 
tbe  first  Ume,  with  the  «LifiB of  Johnson,'  in  Bfr  prafiBr  sMiog  theea  good  angraetngs  boand  «p  in 
larikKiwifr,     Thi  i—MU  adiiiai^    V^nytt%or  ftlMtiMWi%lWiir^iMMth«ft  barti%Mii 


8AFBTT  DURZNa  THUmilB  8T0BKS. 

Ditmtimmfor  JmnaimgFnomaiS^eilfdmrim^  akmm 
of  TImmdor  tmd  LfgkHUmg.     By  John  Leigh,  jaa. 
Esq.    London.    Ridgway.    IS8&    lllma   Pp.4i. 
Although  the  superstitions,  and  also  the  nervous 
terrors  felt  by  nuny  persons  during  a  thunder  stonOf 
are  foolish  enough,  there  is  no  denying  that  there  b 
some  real  danger  on  such  an  occasion  to  be  guarded 
against.     The  annual  numbea  of  fotat  aeoidentsCroift 
'lightning  in  this  country  is  Indeed  very  ineoBiidai^ 
able— perhape  smaller  then  that  of  thoae  arlsfaig  from 
any  other  eommon  danger  to  whidh  human  Me  U 
exposed.     The  number  of  penons  killed  by  fightofaig 
beari,  we  should  suppose,  no  proportion,  for  instaaee, 
to  that  of  those  who  are  destroyed  either  by  the  bin»- 
ing  of  dwelling-houses,  or  by  being  run  down  by  or 
thrown  out  of  earriages,   or  by  drowning.     WUk 
regard  to  most^of  these  other  accidents  by 'flood  and 
field,  however,  timid  people  have  probdbly  a  ftettag 
that  they  have  it  more  completely  in  their  povrer  to 
keep  out  of  their  way  than  In  the  case  of  lightning. 
Thus,  if  I  am  very  much  afraid  of  being  drowned,  I 
need  never  venture  on  the  water,    and  I  shall  be 
-tolerably  secure  of  a  dry  death.     If  I  have  a  grett 
dread  of  eoadi  accidents,  X  may  keep  myself  pretty 
much  at  «ase  by  determining  never  to  ride.     Aad 
even  the  risk  of  being  burned  by  your  house  catching 
fire  from  any  ordinaiy  cause,  may  be  redueed  neaaty 
to  nothing  by  proper  attention  and  caution.     Bat 
the  electric  fluid  is  an  enemy  so  mysteriou^y  sudden 
and  subtle  that  it  seems  to  set  all  preparation,.all  €la- 
eumspection,  at  defiance.     The  feeling,  too,  ef  ttie 
instant  eflEeet  that  is  sure  to  follow  the  stroke^  natii- 
rally  bewilders  and  baffles  the  mind  in  attempting  to 
gutfd  against  it.     To  those  who  are  apt  to  be  made 
wh&rMB  by  such  sensations,  and  indeed  to  others 
also,  we  recommend  Mr  Leigh's  unpretending  Ktde 
publication.     The  foeti  stated,  and  the  directions 
given  in  It,  are  eo  much  usefril  knowledge  whieh  every 
body  should  be  fomiliar  with.     As  e  speeimeaire 
give  the  following  short  passage  :— 

*'8oaie  persons,  e^  are  si  anned  during  thunder 
alonna,  wilt  open  all  the  dears  in  a  bouse,  sad  abet  the 
windows:  others  open  the  wiadows,  aad  sbat  the 
doors;  and  some  ate  siUy  eooagh  to  keep  opea  both 
doors  aod  windows.  Mow  all  these  little  Tsntrtvanoes 
are  of  no  use.  Von  cannot  bow  the  lightoiog  in  at 
one  end  of  the  reoai,  aod  oat  at  another.  Yoo  canaot 
shot  up  lightaiag  in  a  boa ;  tadtf  it  eomea  dowa  the 
efaimoeys  m  it  usually  does,  yoa  caaaot,  either  by 
lesvittg  the  door  or  window  opeo,  direct  it  to  pass 
tfarongh :  it  will  alwajrs  follow  tbe  best  conductors. 
Concern  yomeeK  oaly  shorn  year  own  sttoatkia  ia  the 
room.  Sit  aa  far  remoted  from  the  well  ee  cireaB* 
stances  permit,  and  ai^  very  aear  the  fire-plaee  $  for, 
besides  there  bring  se  much  metal  about  thefrte  place, 
winch  would  attract  the  lightatag  towards  it,  by  what- 
ever aMaos  it  m^ht  entrr  the  roein,it  is  asaaHy  fbaad, 
that»  whenahettseissttuGk,thelightBiof  hasdeseendad 
by  one  of  the  ebimae>s«  probehly  owing  to  their  ptami-  ' 
seat  sitaation,  rising  tone  foet  above  the  seat  of  the 
baiklMg.  After  tmving  at  a  fire  plaoa  ia  aa  apper 
raom,  it  will  fieqeeatty  paw  throng  ihrfloer,,atr    ^^ 
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When  it  has  ooce  entered  a  room,  it  will  Itaire  traces 
of  baviog  jpassed  over  almost  ever?thiD|(  of  a  metallic 
nature  near  at  hand.  It  runs  roand  the  gilded  frames 
of  pictures,  atrlkes  along  the  metallic  rods  from  which 
curtaios  are  bung,  the  strips  of  gilt  wood  ruooio^  along 
the  tops  of  waioscotiog,  and  bell  wires,  which  are 
osaally  melted.  If  no  metallic  conductor  is  at  hand, 
it  will  pass  round  the  walls  of  a  room,  coodnctod  by 
the  paste  between  the  paper  and  the  walls,  if  stall 
damp,  or  even  without  such  assistance.  Unbatteoed 
walls,  and  the  walls  of  most  cottages  and  ooU 
biiildinga,  contain  more  or '.less  moisture,  which  fsdli* 
tAtes  the  passsge  of  the  electric  fluid  around  themi 
and  it  is  therefore  very  dangerous  to  be  in  contact  with 
them.  Under  any  circumstances,  walls  form  imperfect 
conductors,  whether  they  are  supposed  to  be  damp  or 
dry,  and  whether  tbey  are  outoide  or  inside.  A  position 
iaa  room  immediately  adjoining  the  walls,  is  always 
therefore  to  be  particularly  avoided." 

•  ••••• 

'*  Since  a  current  of  air  will  in  some  measure  conduct 
lightning,  a  position  between  a  door  and  window,  if 
open,  or  window  and  chimney,  should  be  avoided. 
The  door-way  of  a  house,  or  a  passage,  is  not  so  safe 
as  the  middle  of  a  room,  through  which  there  is  no 
similar  current  of  air. 

'*  A  bed  is  one  of  the  safeat  places  a  person  can  be  in ; 
and  it  would  be  rendered  more  secure  still,  if  removed 
a  little  from  the  waits;  and  if  provided  with  wooden 
curtain-rods  instead  of  metal,  and  if  there  was  no  bell 
wire  immediately  over-head.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, it  may,  however,  bo  considered  a  tolerably 
safe  situation.** 

.  The  pampblct  also  oontains  some  directions,  wbicb 
seem  to  be  tbe  product  of  good  sense  and  aoquaint- 
mloe  witb  the  sukject,  for  the  right  application  of 
oonductors  to  houses  and  other  buildings.    , 


BDUOATXOlf    OF   THB    PBOPLB. 

It  aoay  be  neoessary^  sUte  for  the  information  of 
4iur  new  readers,  that  under  this  title  the  P&imtino 
Mackiitk  when  a  separate  publication  was  accustomed 
to  give  a  weekly  record  of  the  progress  of  popular 
instnietlon,  embracing  notices  of  the  proceedings  of 
Mechanics'   Institutes,   Schools' of  Art,  and  other 
asaooiations  for  kindred  objecu  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.     It  is  intended,  as  was  stated  in  the  notice 
aonounciog  the  incorporation  of  the  two  Journals,  to 
continue  this  register  in  our  Monthly  Supplements ; 
but  as  the  q;>ace  that  can  now  be  afforded  to  the  sub- 
ject is  comparatively  limited,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
confine  the  notices  principally  to  such  matters  as 
have  not  only  a  locaX  but  also  a  general  interest.  We 
hope,  however,  to  be  able  to  Insert  all  facts  relating 
to  the  subject  that  have  much  novelty  or  importance. 
SiatUtiei  of  PubUe  EdueaHom, — At  a  late  meeting 
of  the  Sutistical  Society,  a  paper  was  read  from 
Thomas  Vardon,  Esq.,   containing  a  table  founded 
on  the  parochial  returns  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
obtained  on  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Kerry,  of  the 
numbers  of  children  receiving;  instructbn   in  the 
different    Infant,    National,    Public,    and    Private 
Schools  in  England  and  Wales.      The  toul  number 
of  young  persons  receiving  daily  instruction  is  stated 
to  be  n^^OOO.     This  number  includes  all  those 
educated  at  the  various  colleges,  with  the  exception 
of  the  members  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.     The  number  of  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  in  the  kingdom  may  be  estimated  at 
about  4^000,000,  and  deducting  from  this  amount 
those  vho  ^fe  under  two  years  of  age,  or  about 
500,000,  there  will  remain  3.500,000  of  the  proper 
age  for  attending  school.      If  the  number  of  those 
who  receive  private  instruction  be  further  deducted, 
and  these  be  estimated  at  500.000,  there  are  still 
3»000,000  to  be  provided  for.     The  existing  mean$  of 
inttruetioth  therefore,  do  not  provide  for  nearly  one  half 
of  the  exieting  want.    The  number  of  children  Uught 
at  Sunday  Schools  is  stated  to  be  1,359,719;    but 
thaae    Schools,  although  justly  to    be    considered 
valuable  auxiliaries  in  the  formation  of  religious 
habits,  cannot  be  considered  to  impart  education. 
The  principal  part  of  the  children  receiving  their  in- 
struetion  at  Sunday  Schools  also,  are  in  the  habit  ofi 
attending  day  schools,  oithough  it  must  be  noted  thai 
there  are  96B  Sunday  SchooU,  containing  upwardt  of 
40,000  ehUdren,  in  plaeee  where  no  other  description  of 
School  exists.      The  Infant  Schools,  also  where  the 
children  leave  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  can  only  be 
oonaidered  as  auxiliaries.      Considering  the  great 
benefit  that  has    resulted  from    the  annual   Par- 
liamenUry  grant  of  20,0002.  for  aiding  in  the  erection 
of  School-houses,  Mr  Vardon  expresses  a  hope  that 
the  grant  may  not  only  be  continued,  but  increased. 
Chariiabls  Institutions  for  the  purposes  ofEdueation. 
«^In  Mr.  Harvey *s  speech,  on  the  11th  of  June,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  moving  for  a  Select  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  Public  Charities  of  England,  with  a 
view  to  render  them  more  efficient  for  the  education  of 
the  people,  the  foUowing  particutora  were  stated  t— 


The  inquiries  respecting  these  institutions  commenced 
in  1818,  add  have  been  continued  ciown  to  1834.  The 
eommiaaion  has  presented  the  24th  volume  of  its  la* 
boars,  each  volume  averaging  about  800  folio  pages4 
The  expense  of  printing  each  volume,  has  been,  on. an 
average,  about  600f.  or  700/.  In  round  numbers,  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  has  cost  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling.  The  charities  of  twenty-eight  Eog- 
Itah  counties  bare  been  inquired  into,  and  it  haa  ap- 
peared that  they  contain  26,751  charities  or  endow* 
ments,  having  property  of  variouh  descriptions  connected 
with  them.  There  are  six  other  counties,  the  chsrities 
of  which  have  been  partially  investigsted,  and  they 
amounted  to  1^34.  In  twenty*foar  counties,  (these 
counties  being  twenty*foar  out  of  the  twenty-eight  in 
which  the  invesii)(ation  was  perfected)  the  actual 
amount  of  the  charitable  incomes  arising  from  land 
and  houses  was  331,703/.  a  year.  In  connection  with 
these  charities,  confined  to  these  twenty-four  counties, 
there  was  actually  money  in  the  Funds,  on  mortgages, 
and  iu  various  convertible  securities,  amouctiog  to 
2,228,513/.  Mr  Harvey,  after  detailing  various  cases  in 
which  legal  proceedings  had  been  taken,  and  the  pro* 
gress  which  has  been  made,  moved  that  a  Select  Com* 
mittee  be  appointed  to  examine  and  consider  the  evi- 
dence in  the  several  reports  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Commissioners  sppointed  to  inquire 
into  the  charities  of  England  and  Wales,  which  motion 
was  agreed  toby  the  House. 

North  of  England  Schoolmasters'  Association, — The 
annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, on  the  8th  of  June.  The  society  is 
in  a  flourishing  state.  The  twelfth  anniversary  of  the 
Hull,  East  Bidkig»  and  North  Lincoln  Schoolmasters' 
Association  was  held  in  Hull.  The  benefits  of  the 
society  are  already  enmed  by  several  pensioners,  and 
the  accumulated  funds  amount  to  upwards  of  900/., 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  pisced  out  on  approved 
securities. 

Edinburgh  Model  Infant  Sehool.^The  exhibition  of 
this  institution  took  place  on  the  30th  of  May,  at  the 
Waterloo  Rooms,  Edinburgh.  Lord  Cockburn  was  in 
the  chair, in  the  room  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  who  was 
detained  ioCourL  There  were  present  Lords  Jeffrey 
and  Medwyn,  Sheriffs  L*Amy  and  Matheson,  Professor 
Pillaos,  Messrs  Scott,  Speoce,  Combe,  Simnsoo,  Dr 
Spittiil,  and  many  other  persons,  who  are  well  known 
as  taking  a  warm  interest  iu  the  cause  of  education. 
Tbe  day  being  fine,  the  children  came  iu  procession, 
bearing  nosegays  and  coloured  diagranu,  and  attracted 
much  attention.  The  meeting  was  much  gratified  by 
the  interesting  exhibition. 

Edinburgh  Association  for  procuring  Instruction  in 
the  Useful  and  Entertaining  Sciences, — This  institution 
has  been  in  full  vigour  during  the  winter.  A  voluntary 
coarse  of  six  lectures  on  sidereal  astronomy  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  NichoU,  which  was 
attended  by  crowded  audiences. 

South  Shields  Mechanics*  Institution. — Thb  insti- 
tution entered  upon  the  occupation  of  its  new  building 
on  the  10th  of  June,  when  there  was  a  general  meeting 
of  tbe  members.  Dr  Winterbottom,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 
The  building  is  a  spacious  hall,  50  feet  long,  20  feet 
wide,  and  18  feet  high,  lighted  with  gas,  and  furnished 
with  ornamental  fittings.  The  library,  consisting  of 
1400  volumes,  is  at  one  end. 

Leeds  £t6rary.— The  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
subscribers  to  tbe  Leeds  Library  was  held  on  June  Ist. 
The  committee  reported  plans  and  estimates  for  increas- 
ing tbe  means  of  arranging  the  rapidly  accumulating 
stores  of  the  Institution ;  and  they  were  authorised  by 
the  meeting  to  lay  out  a  sum  not  exceeding  300/.  in  the 
erection  of  additional  galleries  in  the  library  room. 

West  Riding  Proprietary   School,   JFahefield.-'Tht 
annual  meeting  of  the  friends  of  this  Instiiution  was 
held  on  the  lOin  June,  and  was  numerously  attended. 
Letters  were  read  from  Earls  Fitzwilliam  and  Mexbo- 
rough,  and  from  Lord  Morpeth,  and  one  or  two  other 
members  of  Parliament,  apologiain^  for  inability  to  at- 
tend.   The  Vicar  of  Halifax  was  in  tbe  chair,    llie 
Principal's  Report  stated  that  tbe  termination  of  the 
first  year's  labours  was  very  satisfactory  —  that  the 
.parents  of  the  pupils  continued  to  express  high  satisfac- 
tion with  the  progress  of  their  cbildren^that  the  num- 
bers were  increasing  so  rapidly  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  procure  a  nomination — and,  that  there  was  a  confi- 
dent assurance  that  the  Institution  was  based  on  a  solid 
and  firm  foundation.    Tbe  report  also  adverted  to  some 
remarks  in  the  *  Quarterly  Journal  of  EJducatioo,'  in 
which,  while  praising  the  general  management  of  the 
school,  the  writer  condemned  the  retention  of  corporal 
punishment,  even  for  immoral  and  flagrant  offences, 
and  contrasted  the  school  with  the  Bristol  College.  Tbe 
Principal  contended  for  flogging,  as  occasionally  indis- 
pensable in  a  large  school,  though  to  be  sparingly  re- 
sorted to.    The  report  of  the  Diiectors  stated,  that  the 
number  of  pupils  was  175,  and  that  there  was  a  pros- 
pect of  an  immediate  and  large  increase  to  this  number 
—that  additional  masters  for  the  school  had  been  ap- 
pointed— that  owing  to  the  expenses  incorred  in  com- 
pleting the  buildings,  grounds,  &c.  the  Institution  was 
1800/.  in  debt— that  towards  liquidating  this  debt,  a 
saving  of  300/.  would  be  effected  in  the  expenses  of  the 
year,  and  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  its  being 
cleared  ofFio  four  years.    But  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
incumbrance  at  once,  tbe  Directors  propoiMsd  tbe  crea- 
tion of  sixty  addition^  tbtrea^  laisii^  the  number  from 


2<t0  to  300,  a  reiQlttiion  to  efibct  which  watpiofosed 
and  adopted. 

Liverpool  Mtehanies^  Inslituie.^li  bu  been  for  aome 
time  conrenplated  to  erect  an  appiiDpriate  building  for 
the  use  of  this  Institution,  and  it  is  now  sUted  that  iht 
arrangements  for  effecting  this  object  are  so  far  cduit 
pleted,  that  plans  have  been  called  for,  in  order  that 
the  building  may  be  proceeded  with.  Tbe  newl>uilding 
will  occupy  one  thousand  nine  hundred  square  yards, 
and  will  comprise  a  lecture-room  capable  of  containing 
from  one  thousand  to  ope  thousand  two  hundred  per- 
sons 'f  a  comfortable  house  for  the  keeper ;  an  apparatus 
room  ;  a  laboratory  and  chemical  class-room  ;  a  class- 
room for  the  English  language,  capable  of  containing 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons ;  one  for 
writing  and  arithmetic,  for  froto  one  hundred  and  sixty  to 
two  hundred  persons;  one  for  mathematics,  for  frott 
eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons ;  one  for  re- 
ceiving musical  instruction,  for  from  forty  to  fifty  per- 
sons ;  one  for  figure-drawing,  for  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  p«»rsons  ;  one  for  landscape,  per* 
spective,  and  architectural  drawing,  for  from  one  huo- 
dred  and  sixty  to  two  hundred  persons;  one  for  me* 
chanical  drawing,  far  from  sixty  to  eighty  persons ;  one 
for  geography,  use  of  maps,  globes,  Ac ,  for  from  fifty 
to  sixty  nersons ;  one  for  tbe  study  of  the  French  lao* 
guage,  for  from  fifty  to  sixty  persons ;  one  for  other 
CootiuenUl  languages,  for  from  thirty  to  forty  persons; 
making,  in  all,  eleven  class-rooms,  capable  of  contain- 
ing about  one  thousand  pupils,  and  affording  the  oppor- 
tunity of  instructing,  at  the  same  time,  this  large  num- 
ber, in  eleven  different  branches  of  knowledge  and  art. 
Besides  this  accommodation,  there  will  be  a  library  and 
reading-room,  a  committee-room,  a  museum-room  for 
casts,  models,  ftc;  and  cellaring  will  be  constructed, 
from  which  the  committee  deem  it  probable  that  they 
may  derive  an  annual  rent. 

Eogal  Naval  School.—Tht  annual  meeting  of  thif 
institution,  (which  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating, at  a  small  expense,  the  sons  of  naval  oflicers  not 
in  afiioent  circnmsunces)  was  held  on  June  9tb,  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Regent  street. 
Sir  Robert  Stopford,G.C.B.,  in  the  chsir.  it  appeared 
from  the  report  of  tbe  council,  that  the  funds  were  in  a 
flourishing  state. 

Socit^g  of  Arts.-^The  ceremony  of  distributing  the 
rewards*  adjudged  by  this  society  during  the  present, 
session  to  successful  essayists  in  matters  connected  with 
the  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  took  place  in 
the  large  room  atExeter  Hall,  on  June  8th.  The  room 
was  filled  by  a  most  respectable  and  fashionable  corn* 
paoy ; — Sir  £.  Codrington  in  tbe  cLair,  in  the  absence  of 
the  president  of  tbe  society,  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Sussex.  Among  the  receivers  of  rewards  were 
a  number  of  ladies. 

Glasgow  Educational  Society ^Tht  Sub- Committee 
of  this  Society  state  that,  in  visiting  the  parochbl  and 
private  schools  of  Glasgow  and  its  vicinity,  they 
were  forcibly  struck  with  the  unequal  excellence  of 
the  schools.  In  some  might  be  seen  the  utmost 
activity  and  intelligence  in  nnastersand  scholars,  with 
the  most  recent  improvements  in  operation ;  but  iq. 
the  same  city,  nay  in  the  same  street,  might  be  seen  a 
school  conducted  on  the  worst  possible  methods, 
whose  master  knew  little,  and  could  impart  litUew 
save  the  mechanical  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  and 
even  these  in  a  slovenly  manner.  The  Committee 
press  strongly  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the 
education  of  schoolmasters,  in  preparing  them  for 
their  profession. 

Sunday  Schools, — The  twentieth  anniveraary  of 
the  Leeds  Sunday  Schod  Union  was  celebrated  on 
June  9th.  The  teachers  and  scholars  to  the  number 
of  6,000  or  7,000,  assembled  in  the  Coloured  Cloth 
Hall  Yard,  Leeds,  and  then  proceeded  to  their  res- 
pective places  of  worship.  In  the  evening  the 
meeting  for  business  was  held.  The  numt>er  of 
schools  in  the  Union  is  73;  teachers  2.174;  scholars 
9,941.  In  Sheffield,  on  the  same  day,  the  children  of 
the  Sunday  School  Union  assembled  to  the  number 
of  10,000 ;  those  of  the  National  school  to  the  num- 
ber of  3,000 ;  and  the  Wesleyans  to  the  number  of 
5,000. 

On  the  9th,  the  twelfth  aniiual  festival  of  the  New- 
castle Sunday  School  Union  was  celebrated.  The 
childreu  of  54  schools,  amounting  to  4,065t  >tnd  ac* 
companied  by  538  teachers,  assembled.  The  Worcester 
Sunday  Schools  assembled,  as  usual,  on  Whit-Monday » 
when  about  2,700  children  were  present.  On  the  atitta 
day,  the  Briatol  Methodist  School  Society  held  Its 
thirty-first  anniversary,  at  which  2,500  children^  ^9- 
companied  by  400  teachers,  appeared. 

Manchester  Sunday  5<:Aoo2i.— The  children  belongiAg 
to  the  schools  of  the  various  societies  in  Manchester 
were  assembled  during  the  Whitsun  holidays,  to  cele- 
brate their  anniversaries.  The  schools  of  the  Estab- 
lishment  Society  assembled  2,400  children ;  the  Society 
for  Children  of  all  Denominations  about  6,000 ;  and  the 
Catholic  School  Society  about  the  same  number*  The 
number  of  children  assembled  by  the  Methodia|s, 
Unitarians.  &c.  is  not  stated. 
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WHx   S^KnSBT   KUSIO   PROBVOBS   " 
8ADNBSS. 

SwKCT  musie»  that  is  to  say,  «  sweet "  in  the  tense  in 
which  it  is  endeotly  used  in  the  following  passage,— 
eomething  not  of  a  mirthful  character,  but  jet  not  of 
a  aelanoholy  one,— 4oes  not  always  produce  sadness; 
Imt  it  does  often,  even  when  the  words,  if  it  be  Tocal 
music  are  cheerful.  We  do  not  presume  to  Uke  for 
granted,  that  the  reason  we  are  about  to  differ  with, 
er  perhaps  rather  to  extend,  is  Shakspeare*s  own,  or 
that  he  would  have  stopped  thus  short,  if  speaking  in 
his  own  person ;  though  he  has  given  it  the  air  of 
an  abstract  remark ; — but  Lorenzo,  in  the  *  Merchant 
of  Venice,*  says,  that  it  is  because  our  <*  spiriu  wn 
attentiTe.** 

"  I'm  neter  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  mnsie," 

•ays  pretty  Jessica. 

*•  The  reason  is,  your  splriu  are  attentive^** 

•i^  her  lover  r— 

**  For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetchiii|^  mad  bounds,  bellowmg  and  neighing  loud, 
Which  u\he  hot  condition  of  their  blood ; 
If  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound. 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 
Tou  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand. 
Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaae, 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music** 

How  beautiful !  But  with  the  leave  of  this  young 
aad  most  elegant  logician,  his  reason  is,  at  least,  not 
soflcient;  for  how  does  it  account  for  our  being 
laoved  even  to  tean,  by  music  which  is  not  other- 
wbe  melancholy  ?  All  attention,  it  is  true,  implies 
a  certain  degree  of  earnestness,  and  all  earnestness 
1MB  a  mixture  of  seriousness;  yet  seriousness  is  not 
the  prevailing  character  of  attention  in  all  instances, 
for  we  are  attentive  to  flne  music  whatever  its  cha- 
»tter;  and  sometimes  it  makes  us  cheerful,  and 
•fWi  mirthful  The  giddier  portions  of  Rossini's 
nvBie  do  not  make  us  sad ;  Figaro  does  not  make 
na  sad ;  nor  is  sadness  the  general  consequence  of 
iMtfiDg  dances,  or  even  marches. 

And  yet,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  midst  of 
any  of  this  music  even  of  the  most  light  and  joyous, 
our  eyes  shall  sometimes  fill  with  tears.  How  is 
this? 

The  reason  surely  is,  that  we  have  an  instinctive 
■teae  of  the  fugitive  and  perishing  nature  of  all 
•weet  things,  — of  beauty,  of  youth,  of  life  of  all 
those  Ihir  shows  of  the  world,  of  which  music  seems 
to  be  the  voice  «nd  of  whose  transitory  nature  it 
feminds  us  most  when  it  is  most  beautiful,  because 
U  is  then  that  we  most  regret  our  mortality. 

We  do  not,  it  is  true  tay  this  to  ourselves.  We 
are  not  conacious  of  the  reason ;  that  U  to  say,  we 
do  not  feel  it  with  knawingmu;  but  we  db  fil  it, 
^  the  tears  are  moved.  And  how  many  exquisite 
«iticisms  of  tears  and  laughter  do  not  whole  audi- 

Kl?r*i^l.**  P'"^^  *^f"«*'  "«»  ^  ™n  in  fifty 
baU  be   able  to  put    down  hU  reason  for  it  on 
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Thk  fourth  and  fifUi  propositions  remain  to  be  con* 
sidered. 

••4th.  That  it  *•  (the  exclamation  naturally  acoom- 
panying  the  first  sight  of  a  new  object)  «« is  for  the 
most  part  purely  capricious  and  accidental,  admitting 
of  no  critical  inquiry,  except  as  concerns  the  superior 
facility  of  utterance  of  certain  syllables  or  sounds.** 

If  the  vulgar  observer  is  apt  to  make  too  light  of 
the  rationale  of  Unguage,  and  not  sufficiently  to  con- 
sider the  steps  by  which  it  has  been  put  together,  it 
is  perhaps  the  fiiult  of  the  etymologist,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  over-does  conjecture  running  into  the 
extreme  of  believing  that  every  fact  in  language  is 
to  be  accounted  for.  He  conceives  his  rudest  fbre- 
fiither  to  have  been  as  deliberate  and  orderly  a  man 
as  himself,  as  faM  of  method,  and  as  fond  of  analogy. 
He  will  not  believe  him  capricious,  he  cannot  think 
he  would  be  guilty  of  inconsistency,  but  he  conceives 
he  must  uniformly  have  been  guided  by  the  most 
reasonable  oonslderatbns,  and  the  most  unexception- 
able motives.  Hence^every  present  anomaly  is  a  cor- 
ruption, every  defiilcation  a  perfection  lost,  and  all 
that  is  contradictory  in  lapguage  is  regarded  as  a  de- 
flection from  a  certain  original  model  of  simplicity 
and  good  sense — which  never  existed.  Perhaps  no 
philologist  was  more  guilty  of  this  error  than  Home 
Tooke.  It  may  be  suspected  that  the  contempt  in 
which  he  held  the  greater  part  of  his  fellow- labourers 
contributed  not  a  little  to  dispose  him  to  it,  since 
their  foolish  perplexities  are  rendered  more  odious  in 
our  eyes  when  they  are  represented  to  us  as  wUfully 
obscuring  some  Mr  and  perspicuous  archetype ;  we 
visit  the  confusion  of  Mr  Harris,  not  with  pity,  but 
with  something  like  abhorrence,  when  we  believe 
that  with  his  web  of  sophistries  he  conceala  from  our 
view  some  fine  and  simple  image  of  truth.  But 
verily  such  happy  vision  did  never  bless  human  sight, 
but— like  the  golden  age— may  serve  for  a  topic  of 
discourse— perhaps  frighten  a  few  sinners  into  a 
penitent  regard  for  lucid  phraseology,  or  convert  an 
occasional  dissenter  from  the  dictionaryr— nothing 
more.  It  can  never  reform  us  altogether,  because  it 
cannot  itself  be  realized.  And  with  respect  to  the 
metaphysical  eUOxNvtion— the  xaxo^DXor— of  such 
men  as  Harris,  if  it  is  indeed  •'(onfusion  worst  con- 
founded**—as  no  one  will  now  dispute— it  is  so  in 
this  sense  only,  vix.  that  they,  by  a  perverse  inge- 
nuily,  further  confounded  that  which  was  already, 
and  in  ita  own  nature  oonfusion.  But  this  disposi- 
tion to  ascribe  method  and  order  to  the  remotest  be- 
ginnings of  things,  among  other  results,  produoed 
that  belief  in  the  imitative  origin  of  language  which 
has  been  discussed.  PhUoaophers— influenced  by 
the  pleasure  they  receive  in  discovering  fixed  proces- 
ses—cannot endure  to  attribute  anything  to  chance. 
Firmly  believing  in  the  existence  of  a  regular  course 
for  every  natural  phenomenon,  they  imagine  it  only 
remains  for  them  to  discover  the  due.  And  diU- 
gently  they  seek,  and  oflen  think  they  find,  this  clue 
which  we  as  ofbn  following  up,  when  we  fancy  we 
are  being  inducted  to  the  promised  truths*  perceiva 
ourselves  to  be  only  more  and  more  involved  in  error. 
They  will  believe  in  a  chaos  tor  matter,  but  not  in  a 
chaos  for  knguage.  They  will  not  believe  in  a  riot* 
otts  composition  of  the  first  elements.    It  docs  not 


flatter  philosophy  enough— it  seems  to  take  away  ita 
occupation.  These  first  elemenu  being  given,  there 
was  no  trouble  in  accounting  for  the  rest ;  but  to  ao- 
oouot  for  these — in  which  they  could  derive  no  poa* 
sible  assistance  from  their  usual  friend.  Analogy,—* 
that  was  the  task.  Accordingly,  the  doctrine  of  im* 
itation  was  eagerly  caught  hold  o^  because  it  looked 
like  something  substantial  and  satisfactory;  it  seemed 
to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  revelations  of  phi- 
lology, and  to  crown  it  handsomely  as  a  science  I 
am  afraid,  however,  that  in  this  case  (as  in  most  cases 
—by  your  leave— Philosophy;  that  which  is  least 
satisfactory  is  most  true ;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  the 
formation  of  the  first  demento  of  speech, 
••  Chance  governed  all.** 

If  it  be  true  that  the  first  ejaculations  of  a  man  or  a 
child,  in  a  state  of  nature,  would  not  be  imitative,  the 
question  is— by  what  principle  would  they  be  directed  1 
Let  OS  then  manfully  avow,  that  they  would  be  directed 
by  no  principle  at  all— unless  that  one  circumstance,  of 
which  1  am  about  to  take  notice  is  to  be  considered  at 
a  principle  of  direction.  We  have  seen  that  the  chat- 
tering of  babies  is  a  mere  effusion  of  spirit.  But 
though  the  voice,  here,  has  no  definite  course  marked 
for  it,  one  thing  is  certain — it  will  of  itself  seek  the 
easiest  channels ;  like  a  stream  of  water,  it  will  pass  at 
one  side  all  the  rocky  points,  but  issue  gladly  over  a 
level  bed.  Therefore,  though  you  cannot  tell  whai 
sounds  an  infant  may  utter  in  its  prattKng  moments, 
you  msy  very  safely  declare  what  sounds  it  will  not 
utter,  by  considering  the  condition  of  the  organs  in 
childhood.  In  the  same  way  the  ejaculations  of  the 
savsge,  which,  as  I  think,  will  be  equslly  devoid  of  any 
legitimate  significance,  will  so  far^  at  least,  be  under 
regulation  that  they  will  always  depend  on  the  power 
of  the  organs  to  pronounce  given  sounds  with  more  or 
less  facility.  I  am  not  going  into  a  dry  discussion  oa 
the  principles  of  pronunciation,  though  I  believe  the 
sabject  to  be  full  of  conclusions  favourable  to  these 
▼lews ;  but  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  make  one  or 
two  observstioos  which  occur  to  me.  Assuredly  those 
consonants  are  the  most  essy  of  utterance  which  we 
pronounce  with  our  lips.  To  be  convinced  of  this, 
listen  to  a  person  whispering,  or,  still  better,  listen  to 
one  who  is  trying  to  say  something,  when  he  is  half 
asleep ;  you  will  find  the  labial  letters,  to  the  very  last, 
almost  perfect,  when  the  guUurals,  dentals,  Stc,  hare 
long  since  been  Aort  de  combat.  Besides,  we  know  • 
that  these  are  the  letters  which  infants  esriiest  acquire. 
I  was  surprised,  therefore,  to  meet  with  the  following 
in  one  of  the  Eocyclopadias*  (from  what  source 
gathered,  I  do  not  know). 

••  It  is  natursl  to  soppose  that  the  first  languages 
were,  for  the  greater  part,  spoken  from  the  throat;  that 
what  consonants  were  used  to  vary  the  cries  were 
mostly  guttural;**  (and  more  to  the  same  purpose.) 

Now,  I  have  always  fancied,  to  the  contrary  of  this, 
that  an  analysis  of  the  Hebrew  language  would  exhibit 
a  proportion  for  the  guttural  letters  greatly  below  that 
of  any  other  kind,  ^nd  I  am  still  convinced  of  it.  For 
the  want  of  a  more  copious  abstract— which  would  be  a 
work  of  great  time  and  labour  — take  the  following^ 
made  from  the  two  first  Psalms,  sccording  to  the  text  of 
Leusden.  I  have  divided  the  letters,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  into  four  kinds  only— labials,  linguals,  gut- 
turals, and  sibilants.  Many  objections,  no  doubt,  may 
be  found  to  this  division,  as  not  betog  sufiicieatly  dis- 
*  Good  and  Orsgory,  Art  Laagnafe. 
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tiDctive ;  but  t  greater  number  of  dutiociioot  Would 
ooly  embarrau  us  and  lead  us  into  tiresome  Itsgtb, 
without  coDiributing,  in  any  esseotial  degree,  to  tlie 
prtieot  purpose.  If  any  one  shall  further  remaik,  that 
the  pronunciation  tT  the  Hebrew  felten  Is  a^  «ilh 
certainty  known  In  us,  be  too  will  be  ilghc ;  biA  ncAin 
thinking  that  this  circumtaiice  ated  iavali^fte  Mr 
conclusions.  If  the  qucitioiL  wert  as  to  th«>eUtifft 
▼ilue  of  the  cognate  letters,  it  would  indeed  be  futile, 
bat  there  is  very  little  to  prevent  us  from  ascertaining 
with  accuracy  the  proportions  of  the  different  kiods  of 
letters.  Thus,  whether  is  to  bo  considered  as  having 
bad  the  power  of  a  B,  or  a  P,  or  both,  it  is  certain,  at 
leett,  that  it  was  a  iabiuL  According,  than,  to  the 
Bost  generally  received  scheme  of  Hebrew  pronunci* 
■tion,  let  us  consider  M,  B,  P,  and  Vau  (incipient)  as 
laMels)  L,  R.  Th,  N,  D,  and  T  at  liegoala  j  C,  Ch, 
K,  and  G  at  gottorala;  end  S,  Sb,  TmA,*  and  Z  as 
The  two  first  Psalms  will  be  fioand  to  exhibit 


naaiany  classed  as  dbntak  art  pronounced  by  ao  appalse  foreign  naedical  appointment.  Knowing  that  the 
of  |he  Uwgue  against  the  upper  gums,  and  perhape  it  station  waa  acceptable  to  him,  I  was  astonished  to  see 
was  from  the  reluctance  of  orthodox  linguists  to  coin  a  him  again  in  London,  but  the  wanness  of  hit  «p- 
ncw  word  for  the  occasion  ^at  these  lettefiirarot  ta  be  .  pearance^,aBd&JoiiiKthing^ciiU«r  about  Ua  Iceth, 
called  denti^,>-neetli*  seeming  the  best  way  ^  whkh  ft^  tht'chaiacMf  o^  tbobe  of  4  man  w^  is  in 
laying  <«  g«*is,"  I  soffose,  in  the  abseow'  ol  tb»  mMtal  and  badily  dWes^  who  reaotto  to  iuid  sU- 
appropriate  word,  ^oolii,  in  his' Analytiaai  Didtioa*  malanHy  and  who  ^oes  not  consame  mudb  solid 
as|»*lenotc«a|aaC  with  lewer  than  ten  dtntal  vonao-  -- 4MMi  ;~t0«fb  not  h\o9e\f  dnited,  fookfng  worn,'un- 


tbeet  ia  the  foUowiag  proportioos :— 


Ftr«. 

UoouL             Tool 

Lioguals 

.    .    70 

+     72     :=     142 

LabiaU 

.  ..    59 

+    48    =     107 

Sibilants 

.     .    26 

+    33     =      59 

GuUurals 

.    .    24 

+    30    =      64 

In  loand  Dumbers  these  proportioas  will  be— lingaals 
28,  labials  21,  sibiUnU  12,  gutiorsla  11.  (1  caaaoi 
pledge  myaelf  for  perfect  accuracy  in  this  calcuUtiea, 
bat  it  is  as  accurate  as  three  or  foartriala  can  make  it) 
Ueve  then  we  sec,  thai  ia  these  two  specimens-'which 
confirm  one  another  in  all  reapects^so  far  from  the  lan- 
guage being  **  mostly  guttural,"  as  it  was  "  natural  to 
tuppo«e,"  the  guttural  division  of  it  is  so  much  below 
the  rest,  as  to  be  exceeded  in  a  proportion  of  two  to  one 
ii)  one  case,  and  two  and  a  half  to  one  in  another.  I 
bave  remarked  that  the  labial  letters  are  the  easiest  to 
utter.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  they  are  therefore 
most  numerous.  It  may,  indeed,  be  justly  supposed 
.  that  iheir  number,  from  the  circumstance  of  this  facility, 
will  bave  been  considerable  in  all  early  languages — ^in 
the  earliest,  perhaps,  preponderant;  but  from  the 
greater  variety  of  movements  which  the  tongue  can 
make,  and  tbe  greater  number  of  shapes  it  assumes,  it 
would  soon  come  to  pass  that  the  offspring  of  the  latter 
Would  multiply  beyond  that  of  the  lips,  which  have 
performed  all  the  evolutions  they  are  capable  of  when 
they  have  closed  and  unclosed,  thrust  tliemselves  out- 
ward, or  retieated  upon  the  teeth.  Ail  that  the  above 
calculation  is  intended  to  prove  is,  the  small  relative 
proportion  of  the  guttural  letters  in  the  Hebrew,  con* 
trary  to  the  opinion  which  supposes  them  to  have  pre- 
dominated in  early  languages. 

With  respect  to  that  division  of  the  letters  into 
DtHtdb,  which  our  orthoepisU  usually  adopt,  it  will 
be  seen  that  I  bave  rejected  it  altogether  from  the  fore- 
going plan.  In  fact,  I  am  glad  of  ao  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  and  of  showing  my  ill-will  to  that  division, 
t^ause  I  think  it  a  very  foolish  one.  What  ia  the 
world,  for  instance,  do  they  mean,  by  calling  L  a 
deatal  ?  If  L  is  a  dental,  then  it  would  be  plessant  to 
know,  bow  it  happens  that  infants  pronounce  that 
letter  quite  well,  btfore  tkeg  have  cut  thtir  Ueth,  to  say 
nothing  of  old  men,  after  they  have  lost  theirs  ?  In 
proBouodng  L  very  briskly,  the  tongue  may  possibly 
just  tip  the  teeth  in  coming  away  from  the  roof  of  the 
moath ;  you  may  likewise  be  able  to  produce  it  from 
tbe  teeth  at  once,  if  you  purposely  endeavour  it ;  but 
tbe  natural  and  ordinary  way  is  quite  independent  of 
teeth.  The  teeth,  by  throwing  up  a  wall  all  round  the 
tangue,  act  as  ao  important  auxiliary  to  it  in  its  differ- 
cat  operations,  preventing  the  escape  of  more  breath 
than  the  tongue  desires  to  liberate,  and  in  many  cases 
completing  some  necessary  figure  of  the  mouth  which 
the  tongue  has  begun.  But  in  all  these,  and  any  other 
<iasct,  let  me  ask,  which  is  tbe  principal  operator-^ 
tongue  or  teeth  ?  D  ia  a  dental,  says  Walker ;  yet, 
witboot  a  tooth  in  my  head,  I  would  undertake  to  tell 
Walker  he  was  a  du)l  dog  for  saying  so ;— without  a 
tongue  I  could  not.  The  fact  is,  there  is  not  a  single 
iMter  in  the  alphabet  that  meriu  thia  name  of  dental, 
if  yon  except  the  two  sounds  of  Th,  in  which  the 
teeth  performs  so  conspicuous  a  part,  as  perhaps  to 
justify  the  disiinction.     Most   of  the   other    letters 
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nants,  viz.  D,  L,  N,  R,  S,  T,  Th,  (soft  and  hard),  V, 
and  Z !  Now  with  the  exception  only  of  the  two  Tirs, 
there  it  ootone  letter  among  all  these  but  what  a  man 
■sight  very  well  prooouace  **  sant  teeth,  sans  every- 
thing-—but  the  tongue.  Walker  talks  of  »' mute 
deetals**  and  "  hissing  dentals,**  and  <*  lisping  dentals," 
and  *' dento-gutturalSf^aad  dento-liquids,"  and  *' dento- 
nasal-liquids,**  and,  so  talking,  seems  not  to  have  the 
sitghtest  suspicion  that  he  wags  Lis  tongue  all  the  while. 
If  he  had  called  F  and  V  dento-labiaU  or  labio-deoUla, 
(he  calla  them  <*  hissing  labials**)  there  would  have 
been  an  obvious  propriety  in  such  a  compound ;  he 
might  also  have  called  Th  a  dento-liogoal ;  but  in  the 
above  compounded  terms,  he  gives  the  most  prominent 
place  to  the  least  prominent,  as  if  he  had  said  '*  Walker, 
John,**  or  '*  published  by  Co.  Brown,  Orme,  Rees, 
and  Longman.**  For  the  teeth,  in  short,  are  in  every 
case  the  inferior  partners  of  the  firm,  the  undlstingubh- 
able  "  Co.**  whom  nobody  should  inquire  for — Tongue, 
Lips,  and  Co.  I  cannot  conceive  what  objection 
ortheopists  have  to  recognise  the  claims  of  that  lively 
organ,  the  tongue ;  but  if  they  desire  a  diflPerent  dis- 
tinction for  those  so-calleJ  dentals,  above  named,  let 
me  propose  a  new  term.  What  think  you,  gentlenien, 
of  the  Gmgioaly  or  the  gum  letters?*  Better  be 
laughed  at  and  understood,  than  wondered  at  and 
found  perplexing.     At  any  rate,  ^inn^  an  not  teeth. 

In  inventing  a  name  for  anything,  I  conceive  the 
rule  should  be,  to  memorialise  its  most  conspicuous 
quality  or  circumstance,  as  by  this  it  will  best  be  known 
and  recognised.  In  pronouncing  such  letters  as  D, 
L,  N,  &c.  the  tongue  is  the  chief  agent  -,  therefore, 
those  lettera  ought  to  be  called  lingnals.  In  C,  K,  G, 
&c.  the  tongue  also  plays  a  part,  but  the  thick  sound 
which  the  throat  contributes  forms  the  stronger  cha- 
racteristic ;  therefore  these  are  properly  called  gutturals. 
The  letters  S,  Sh,  &c.  would  require  to  be  numbered 
with  the  linguals,  but  that  peculiar  hissing  sound  which 
accompanies  them  constitutes  so  striking  a  feature  in 
spoken  language  as  to  seem  to  merit  a  distinctive  name* 
It  is  this  which  is  considered  to  characterise  English  in 
so  remarkable  a  degree,  and  we  shall  presently  aee 
what  proportion  it  bears  in  our  language,—'*  tbe  lan- 
guage of  serpents,**  as  it  has  been  called* 


*  Gingival,  with  the  accent  on  tbe  second  synable. 
Catnlhn  bsCs  a  poem  on  one  Egnatina  wbo,  having  white 
teeth,  aaailed  tDceaaaafly.  A  line  in  tUa  poem,  which 
Tcpveaenai  the  hero  ao  rabhiBg  his  guns  witti  a  rery  odd 
kind  of  tooth  powder  (aee  the  Latin),  diaeevera  te  ua  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  the  word  gingiva,  as  above  ma^kel^ 
what  &e  grammarians  call  an  antibacchina : 
«  roaMon  defricare  gingivam," 
But  if  the  dictionaries  cannot  stomach  soch  an  uncooth 
word,  let  them  go  to  the  Greeks,  who  have  a  mach  prettier 
one  at  their  servioe,~SiAov  or  fvuXov-aa  if  to  aay 
trml^  part,  ftnm  iuXos  tender.   The  enouiic  consonants  I 
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THiNas  DU&iira  dbbams. 

2b  tkt  Bator  €f  <Atf  Loxaoif  JovawAU 
Sia,  •—  I  beg  to  relate  to  yon  a  curious  In- 
I  wf  tba  aMociatkm  of  real  events  with  the  flo- 
of  sleep,  wbiiii  occurred  to  xne  a  short  time 
;  ibr  I  think  that  the  clear  numner  in  which  I 
was  enabled,  on  wakiag,  totraee  the  things  that  I 
had  draamed,  to  laoreea  which  had  a  true  existence, 
landers  them  suflMently  interetdng  to  be  recorded ; 
since  no  pnl^ished  fads  are  fewer  in  extent,  than 
those  which  afford  asateriab  lor  eonttmoting  a  good 
**  theory  of  dreaming.*  A  perusal  of  the  article  at 
page  157  of  your  Number  for  Ifay  20,  has  induced 
aM  to  write  to  yotk 

Aa  I  rode  into  London  one  morning,  some  months 
•iiiee»  I  suddenly  met  a  gentlentan  who,  a  few  months 
before^  bad  left  England  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  a 


healthy,  and  not  firm  and  perpendicular  in  tbe  jaw,.^ 
these  things  told  me  in  an  instant  tbe  history  of  bis 
journey  and  his  return,  which  I  need  not  detail  now. 
Subsequent  conversations  (a  month  after)  confirmed 
my  impressions.  The  nature  of  these  is  of  no  moment  . 
to  my  story. 

In  tbe  course  of  the  afternoon  I  was  examining  a 
nunuseript  which  contained  tbe  words  *<  htingar  and 
the  mange,**  under  circumstances  that  rendered  them 
particular  objects  of  note  to  me. 

In  tbe  evening  I  wrote  a  letter  to  a  gentleman, 
oonve^ng  to  him  an  appointment  which  bad  paa^^r 
viously  been  held  by  a  IHend  of  my  own,  and  waa 
vacated   by   the  latter  on  his  leaving  Europe  for  . 
India. 

This  friend  bad  now  been  so  long  away  from  the  ^ 
shores  of  England  without  writing  to  me,  that  X 
was  mudrtroubled  about  his  fate,  and  begun  to  fear 
that  some  untoward  accident  of  flood,  climate,  or  * 
field,  had  carried  him  from  this  world  of  trials.     At  ^ 
ntgbt,  in  my  dreams,  tbe  mystery  was  thus  fcrfved  ' 
by  tbe  creative   power    of  the  brain, — a  solotion 
whieh  I  should  premise  was  not  a  true  one.     I  re- 
late tbe  events  for  no  accomplishment  of  a  propheay,  ' 
no  rare  coincidence,  but  simply  as  evidence  of  a  dia- 
tiact  combination  of  ideas  which  occurred  in  one 
state  of  the  mind,  with  events  which  occupied  die* 
mind  when  in  another  state.      Such  combinadOnt* 
occur,  I  believe,  during  every  dream,  but  the  diflf-* 
culty'  18   to  traoe  them.     There  are  eoMset  Sof'*att 
things :    even  the  vagaries  of  the  mind  during  sleep 
are  not  purely  inventive. 

My  dream  on  this  occasion  turned  on  my  friend  in 
India,  because  I  had  written  on  the  previoos  <lay  t^ 
the  gentleman  who  had  obtained  the  appointmept 
which  my  Indian  friend  formerly  held.      I  thought 
he  came  into  my  study  the  pktore  of  wretchedness 
sallow,  wan,  ema«3iated,  and  with  marks  of  entptlye 
disease  on  the  skin.      Surprise  filled  me,  and  I  ques- 
tioned him  as  I  should  have  done  if  awake ;  wbeva- 
upon  be  told  me  a  heart-rending  tale  ci  hie  ▼oyage, 
of  which  the  chief  event  was  supplied  by  the  rustling 
of  those  twoday  words  in  my  brain,  *•  htinger  and  tiNt 
mange.'*     Tbe  captain  of  tbe  ship,  be  said,  had  ooM 
taken  out  a  sufiicient  stock  of  provision^  aad  all  IImk 
miseries  of  starvation  visited  tbe  unhappy  crew  wmAt 
passengers.    Tbe  kst  meal  on  board  was  i 
candles,  and  debility  had  brought  forth  aa  c 
the  pasaengcrs  which  was  like  the  noange  of  dogs,  aad: 
his  hunger  had  been  such,  that  involuntarily  attaiptii 
to  supply  the  reality  ol  eating  by  the  imaginative  pr»»t 
ocas  of  grinding  fix>d,  bad  worn  hia  teeth  to  ttiimpa;  lai 
prove  whieh  he  took  me  to  the  iig^t  of  tba  wtadaWv* 
threw  back  his  bead,  opened  wide  hia  mouth,  aad  shew  . 
ad  me  the  miserable  remnanU  of  those  iastwiBienti   I  ■ 
had  teen  their  fellowain  tbeaaoroiog,  uaialmtioMaliyi 
displayed,  in  the  mouth  of  tbe  pbysieian  in  the  street. 
"  Alas,**  said  I,  **  dear  and  suffering  friend,  why  did. 
you  not  return  a  few  hours  sooner.      I  bave  but  thia, 
day  conveyed  an  appointment  of  the  post  you  held  tOj 
another  person,  and  you  again  might  bave  bad  it."— - 
He  afterwards  detailed  to  me  the  cause  of  hit  lo^g^ 
silence  ^aod  absence,— the  eagerness  with  which  ha 
left  the  provisionleaa  ahip  for  one  that  was  homtwaKd 
bound,  and  the  perils  and  del^  he  had  noet  with^a. 
his  return. 

So  powerfully  did  the  fietioa  aaorcme,  that  I  weke> 
with  the  agony  whieh  theafifeetiag  and  truly  aataial 
efaaraeter  of  the  reUtioo  bad  excited.  I  at  once  &- 
tinctly  traced  the  connexion  between  tbe  aeriea  of 
events,  including  many  that  I  bave  not  here  gifcni 
and  cannot  now  ^lly  reoolleot.  The  voyage  of 
the  phyaiciaa  whom  I  had  met  in  the  morning,  waft 
plainly  the  parent  fact  to  the  voyage  which  oocupfed 
my  attention  in  the  dream.      Tbe  parties  connected 
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#ltli  the  cfents,  mud  the  dreuo,  A  bdoBged  to  the 
sime  profetBion. 

Thii  dan  of  phenomena  of  the  bnun  will  hear 
more  inTettigatlon  than  I  hare  time  to  glre  them, 
but  I  fed  pleaiufe  in  eoutribotSog  them  to  your 
Uighly  intereacing  Journal,  for  the  reflection  of  your 


And  remain.  Sir, 
Tonr  iPelUwIther  and  humble  lenrant, 

G.  I.  Bl 
Bssez-itreet,  Maydlth,  1885. 


BPZTAPH   OM    LUDLOW. 

8ocR  of  our  readers  ai  are  aequainted  with  the 
liOimoir  JovKNAL  from  its  commencement  will  bear 
IB  testimony,  that  we  have  been  as  good  as  our  word 
ih  keeping  it  free  from  politics.  But  we  have  always 
c<msidered  that  very  freedom  as  giving  us  a  special 
light,  nay,  as  imposing  upon  us  the  duty,  of  honour- 
ing the  memory  of  noble  spirits  of  alt  parties, — the 
true  Christians,  whether  among  orthodox  or  hetero- 
dbx, — the  true  martyrs  to  a  sense  of  right,  whether 
mistaken  or  otherwise,— the  Hookers  and  the  De 
Sales,  the  Falklands,  Lndlows,  and  Hutchinsons, — 
the  royalist  who  built  up  his  king  out  of  the  prince- 
liness  of  his  own  heart,  and  the  republican  who 
thought  dl  the  world  fit  to  govern  themselves,  be- 
CBose  love  and  knowledge  had  pren  him  generous 
■df-govemment.  We  shdl  therefbre  make  no 
a|iology,  even  to  the  moat  Tory  part  of  the  humanists 
among  our  Teadert  for  giving  them  an  opportunity, 
fbmished  us  by  a  friend,  of  doing  honour  to  the 
s^rit  common  to  all  the  honourable,  in  the  penon  of 
the  fkmous  Parliamentary  officer  Ludlow,  one  of  the 
niott  undeniably  honest  men  that  ever  existed.  The 
gentleman  athtded  to,  who  has  fovoured  us  with  this 
iftseription,  copied  it  himsdf  from  Ludlow's  tomb  at 
Tevay,  and  has  added  an  interesting  particular  or 
two  respecting  his  house.  The  people  there,  it 
stoBS,  are  still  proud  of  die  memory  of  the  virtuous 
exile. 

We  have  given  a  version  of  the  epitaph,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  the  lady  who  forwarded  our 
CDmmoaieant's  information,  and  who  justly  asks  in 
what  respect  a  *'  finite  mind"  can  rise  higher,  than  m 
conscientiously  adhering,  as  Ludlow  did,  to  the 
opiniooa  be  thought  right*  through  dl  trials  ? 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  says  our  corres- 
pondent, that  the  house  where  the  patriot  lived  still 
remain%  and  is  cdled  by  his  naaM.  On  the  stone 
orer  the  door,  ia  an  inscription  diflcnlt  to  render  in 
English,  because  of  a  play  upon  the  words  pairia  and 
pairU,  but  implying  that  every  soil  is  the  country  of 
a  brave  and  high-minded  foHowwereatura.  The  back 
of  Ae  boose  is  oaiy  sepanted  fhira  the  lake  of  Geneva 
by  a  small  grassy  mound  and  perpendicular  tier  of 
rook,  now  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  in  depths  with 
winding  steps  eut  into  it,  that  lend  down  to  the 
water.  And  there,  the  inhabitants  told  our  traveller, 
the  boat  had  been  moored,  as  rdated  by  Ludlow  in 
his  memoirs ;  and  they  pointed  out  a  spot  doae  by, 
Bsaofthepoof  wrstchea ware— eaded,  thai 
i  employed  to  put  an  end  to  him  and  bis  com- 


Tbe  inseriptioa  oq  LndlowV  terab  is  io  the  prin- 
eipd  church  at  Vevay,  and  rnns  as  follows.  His 
widow,  with  a  pardonable  enthusiasm,  has  tiMg" 
geraied  a  little  in  giving  him  the  title  of  ^oooqueror 
of  Irelaiid  "  (in  wWeh  cMnlry  howevar  be  redly  did 
ail  an  important  and  eflfeetive  part) ;  and  her  own 
merits  are  sufficiently  set  forth,  if  we  are  to  suppose 
that  this  part  of  the  inscription  was  of  the  aame  dato 
aa  the  other.  Buftmost  probably  soom  leamad  na- 
tffo  wrote  it  for  her ;  and  if  die  £d  not  alter  it,  a 
Uttla  excess  of  pride  in  the  love  and  fortunes  of  sack 
a  man  may  be  forgiven  to  the  wifo  that  adhered  to 
himaaaKhowi. 


SraBmi,et 


Hic  jaeet  Edmond  Ludlow,  Anglus  Nadone,  Pro- 
vincis  Wiltoniensis.  Filius  Henrici  Equestris  Or- 
dinlsa  Senatorisque  Parliamenti,  cigus  quoque  fuift 


ipse  membrum.  Piatnim  stemmate  cUms  et  noMlifly 
virtute  psopria  oobilios,  Edigione  Fiotestans,  et  in- 
ngttt  pietato  oeiuaeana;  artatia  anno  t28  Tribumis 
IffilituBi,  paulo  post  exercitCis  Pnstor  Primax4as« 
Tune  Hibemorum  domitor,  in  pugni  intrepidus  et 
vita  prodigus^  in  victorii  elemeas  et  mansuetus^ 
patrim  Libertatis  Defeooer,  et  Poteatatia  Arbtttaris 
Pktipugnator  acerrimns;  cujus.  oausi  ah  eidem  patrifi 
32  annis  extorris,  meliorlque  fortuna  dignus  apud 
Hdvetioa  se  leoepit ;  ibique  »Utts  anno  73  aaoriens 
sai  desideriam  rdinqnens,  sedes  SBtemas  I«tus  advo- 
lavit. 

Hanc  Monmnentvm,  in  perpetuam  ven»  et  sincens 
pietatis  crga  Maritnm  defbnctum  memoriam,  dicat  et 
vovet  Donyna  Elizabeth  de  Thomas,  ejus  strenua  et 
nuestissima,  tam  in  infortuniis  quam  in  matrlmonio» 
eaasots  dilectissima;'qo«aDiBBi  asagaitadine  et  vi 
amoris  conjugatis  mota  eifm  in  exilium  ad  obitum 
usque  oonstanter  secuta  est.     Anno  Donv  1693. 

[TaAirsuLTiow.} 
Stop,  and  consider. 

Haax  lietb  Edmund  Ludlow,  Englishman,  of  the 
county  of  Wiltshire,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Ludlow, 
Member  of  Parliament,  of  which  house  hiasself  was 
a  member ;  noble  by  his  descent,  nobler  by  his  own 
virtues ;  in  his  religion  a  Protestant,  in  piety  a  shin- 
ing light.  He  commanded  a  regiment  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  and  not  long  afterwards  was  appointed 
Ma|or-Genera1.  Conqtieror  of  Ireland,  intrepid  in 
action,  and  scornful  of  his  life ;  in  Tictory,  clement 
and  merciful ;  he  was  the  defender  of  the  liberties  of 
his  country,  and  the  untiring  foe  of  arbitrary  power ; 
in  which  cause,  though  worthy  of  a  better  fortune,  he 
betook  himself  into  an  exile  of  thirty-two  years  stand- 
ing in  Switaerhmd,'w)iere  dying  in  the  seventy-third 
year  of  his  age,  he  left  his  friends  kmging  for  him, 
and  flew  joyful  to  his  eternal  alx>de. 

This  monument,  in  everlasting  testimony  of  true 
ahd  sincere  wifely  afl^ion,  was  raised  to  his  memory 
by  Elisabeth  Thomas,  his  courageous,  grieving,  and 
beloved  consort,  the  partner  alike  of  his  joys  and  his 
sorrows,  who,  in  the  greatness  of  her  spirit  and  the 
strong  force  of  conjugal  love,  waa  his  constant  com- 
panion to  the  day  of  his  death.  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1693. 


ROKAHOS   OF   RBAL   LIFB, 

im.  ucxvf. — rnx'sHxraxaB-Loao. 

WITH  A   woao  aw  an  aoKarow  mtdoxs.  Aim  on 

«m  WAum  OP  mimomtAM. 
Thx  foHowiag  extract  from  the  Memoirs  written  by 
the  edebrated  Aaae,  Countess  of  Dorset,  Pembroke, 
and  Montgomery,  (herself  a  romance— we  must  give 
her  Character  in  a  ftiture  number)  we  take  from  the 
<  Cmtum  IMermia'  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydgea,  a  book 
counted  as  dry  as  duat  by  aoaae^  but  erroneoud^,  for 
the  dust  la  ofUn  preeioua, — now  diselosing  some 
cmiousold  book  of  poetry,  now  some  gorgeous  shtdd 
ftc,  like  the  xuiaa  of  an  aacteat  aoholarly  monas- 
tery;  and  mam  and  then  we  mccC  the  figure  of  Sir 
Egerton  hhnsri^  wdking  in  his  melancholy,  and 
btoodiag  over  frilea  greatness, — a  little  beyond  Che 
nsiisBsity  perhaps,  h«t  earnestly,  and  with  a  foitb ; 
and  an  earnestness  is  interesting  tons,  espeeidly  in 
a  pnetisal  ehapew  Sir  Egerton,  after  his  fkdiion,  and 
by  BO  meaaa  the  least  lovehing  foshion,  is  arigiml; 
and  of  how  fow  dsiawHiof  the  publioatteiition  can 
this  be  said? 

At  the  close  of  his  extract  in  the  'Censure* 
are  three  sonnets  by  him  upon  the  subject,  not  his 
Mat,  tbongh  not  vnintoresting ;  and  he  has  quoted 
passages  from  Mr  Wordsworthls  beautiful  poem,  *  On 
the  Rartoration  of  Lord  Clifford  to  the  Manaion  of 
his  Anoestors,  Brougham  Castle,*  with  some  verses  of 
wliicli  we  sfaaU  dose  iha  artide.  They  are  lile  the 
fostal  eebo  of  ftt  wdls,  followed  by  thdr  every-day 
aHenoe;  It  wilt  aat  be  uninteresting  to  a  reader  In 
theses  or  nf^  tlmei^  to  know  tbat  Brougham  Csstla 
derives  Its  name  fti>m  the  liam  or  Tiii^^e,  now  toim, 
oB  fSbm  fittb  fiver  Diuugh,  wfaldi  town  gittt*  thejflik- 


ndVy  name  to  its  present  niMtrious  pooessor,  theda- 
seendant  of  its  andent  lords. 

**  Henry  Lord  Clifford,  bom  1454,  (save  tba 
Dmntess,  his  descendant)  was  between  six  and  eeves 
veara  oTage  at  hie  fMier*a  death ;  forwhoaeaet^(tlm 
killing  the  young  Earl  of  Bjitland,  Edward  iV*a 
brother,  somewhat  unmercifully,  in  battle,)  the  fa-' 
mily  was  soon  after  attainted.  He  was  one  of  the 
examples  of  the  variety  of  fortunes  In  the  world ;  for, 
at  seven  years  old,  he  was  put  into  the  habit  ci 
a  shepherd's- boy,  by  the  care  and  love  of  an  in- 
dustrious mother,  to  conceal  his  birth  and  parentage; 
for  had  he  been  known  to  have  been  his  father's  son 
and  heir,  in  all  probability  he  would  either  have 
been  put  in  prison,  or  banished,  or  put  to  death ;  so 
odious  was  the  memory  of  his  father  for  killing  the 
young  Earl  of  Rutland,  and  for  hdng  so  desperate 
a  commander  in-  battle  agunst  the  house  of  Yorit» 
which  then  reigned. 

**  So  in  the  condition  of  a  shepherdVboy  at  Lan* 
nesborougb,  where  his  mother  then  resided  for  the 
most  par^,  did  this  Lord  Cliflbrd  spend  his  youth 
till  he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  about  which 
time,  his  mother's  father,  Heary  Bromflet,  Lord 
Vesey,  died. 

«  And  a  little  after  his  death  it  came  to  be  mur- 
mured at  court,  that  his  daughter's  two  sons  were 
alive,  about  which  thdr  mother  was  examined ;  but 
her  answers  were,  that  she  had  given  d  sections  to 
send  them  beyond  seas,  to  be  bred  there,  and  she  did 
not  know  whether  they  were  dead  or  alive ;  whiefa 
equivocation  of  hers  did  the  better  pass,  because  pra- 
sently  after  her  husband^s  death,  she  sent  both  her 
sons  away  to  the  sea-side ;  the  younger  of  which, 
called  Richard  Clifford,  was  indeed  transported  into 
the  seas  ovi^r  the  Low  Countries,  to  be  bred  tliere» 
where  he  died  not  long  after ;  ao  as  his  eklcr  br0ther» 
Henry,  Lord  Cliflford,  had,  after  his  restitution,  the 
enjoyment  of  that  little  estate  that  this  Riofaard,  Ids 
younger  brother,  should  have  had,  if  he  had  lived. 

**  But  ber  ddeat  son,  Henry  Lord  Clifford,  waa  as- 
cretly  conveyed  back  to  Lannesborough  again,  and 
committed  to  the  hands  of  shepherds  as  aforasud, 
which  shepherds'  wives  had  formerly  been  servants  in 
that  family,  as  attending  the  nurse  who  gave  him 
suck,  which  made  him,  being  a  child,  more  willing  to 
that  mean  condition,  where  they  infused  into  him 
that  belief,  that  he  must  either  be  content  to  live  in 
that  manner,  or  be  utterly  undone. 

:'  **And  as  he  did  grow  to  more  years  he  was  still 
more  capable  of  this  danger,  if  he  had  been  disco^ 
vered  ;  and^  therefore,  presently  after  his  grandfiitbert 
the  Liord  Vesey,  was  dead,  the  said  murmur  of  lua 
being  dive  being  more  and  more  whispered  at  the 
court,  made  his  said  loving  mother,  by  means  of  her 
second  hnsband.  Sir  Lancelot  Thirkeld,  to  send  him 
aw^  with  the  said  shepherds  and  their  wives  to  Cum* 
berland,  to  be  kept  as  a  shepherd  there,  sometimes  at 
Thrilcot,  and  amongst  his  father-in-law's  kindred, 
and  sometimes  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  where  they 
tof^  land  purposely  for  these  shepherds  who  bad  the 
custody  of  him,  w)iere  many  times  his  father-in-law 
came  purposely  to  vidt  bioi,  and  aometimea  hit 
mother,  though  very  secretly. 

*<  By  this  mean  kind  of  breeding  this  inconvenieneo 
befel  him — that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write;  for 
they  durst  not  bring  him  up  in  any  kind  of  learning, 
for  fear,  lest  by  it,  his  birth  should  be  diseovered ; 
yet  after  be  canae  to  faia  Umda  and  honours  he  leaiaed 
to  write  hb  name  only. 

« And  after  tbia  Henry  Lord  Clifford  bad  Isvod 
twenty-four  or  twentv-five  years  in  this  obscure  man- 
ner, and  that  himself  was  grown  to  be  about  thirte- 
one  or  thirty-two  years  of  age,  Henry  VII.  then  c£- 
tnning  his  crown  did,  in  Uie  flrst  part  of  hb  rdgn, 
in  14w,  restore  him  In  blood  and  honour,  and  to  dl 
his  baronies  and  caatlea. 

**  This  Henry  Lord  Clifford  did,  after  he  eame  to 
his  estate,  excMdingly  delight  in  astronomy  and  the 
oontenpiatioa  of  the  star%  whidi  it  was  likely  be  wan 
seasoned  in  during  the  time  of  his  shepherd's  lifo. 
He  baik  a  great  part  of  Barden*  tower,  which  ia 
now  much  decayed ;  and  there  be  lived  maeb,  which 
It  ia  thought  be  did  rather,  becanse  isi  that  plaee  be 
furnished  hiniaalf  with  maleriah  and  instmmenis  te 
tbatatady. 

''He  was  a  plain  man,  and  lived  for  the  moat  part 
a  country  life,  and  came  seldom  either  to  the  court 
or  to  London,  but  when  he  was  cdled  hither  to  dt  in 
them,  as  a  peer  of  the  realm,  in  which  parliament  it 
is  reported  he  behaved  hImsdf  wisely  and  nobly,  Mke 
a  good  Englishman. 

••  He  died  when  he  was  atatty>-atoe  or  seventy  jaaA 
old,  98d  April,  Ufltt.** 

••  He  tellrsi,"  says  WMaker,  <^«lMi8alitade<irBaMsii, 
wkssefaeseenstehaveeBlaaieA  the  tower  owl  «f  a  cam- 

noa  keeMnr%  lodfe,  sad  wbers  he  fooada  retreat  eqnaltar 
Ikvourabfe  to  taste,  to  instmctioB,  aod  to  devotiOB.  iv 
narrow  flmlti  of  bis  sesldence  shew  tbat  iM  Indlearaadlo 
despise  tlwpoaip  effteatw,  aaltiara  asian  vein  •#»- 
TimSoaaldaoaoehbn  wftishadttfodtelhe  sfsefthiftj 
a  aervaat  himself." 
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COMCLVnON     or    MR  WORDSWORTH's  ^SONO   at    TBS 
PBAtT   Of    BROUGHAM  CASTLE.' 

The  poet  U  repe«ting  the  song  of  bit  RDcient  prede- 
ctMor^  the  Miottrcl ;  which,  Rfter  dtKribiog  the 
slMpbenl-etatc  of  his  lord,  thus  lerroiDatesi  followed 
by  the  modern  Miostrel's  comroeDU:— 

*«  Now  RDOther  day  is  come. 

Fitter  hope,  sod  aobler  doom ; 

He  heth  thrown  aside  his  crook, 
*  And  bath  buried  deep  his  book  ; 

Armour  ruitio)?  in  his  Hslls 

On  the  blood  of  Clifford  calls;— 

•  Quell  the  Scot/  exclaims  the  Lance,— 

*  Bear  me  to  the  heart  of  France,' 
Is  the  longing  of  the  Shield— 

Tdl  thy  namt,  thou  trtmhling  FUU ; 
Field  of  death,  where'er  thou  be. 
Groan  thou  with  our  victory  ! 
Happy  day  and  mighty  hour, 
"When  our  Shepherd,  in  his  power. 
Mailed  and  horsed,  with  lance  and  sword, 
To  his  Ancestors  restored 
ZtAe  a  f-apptaring  ttar, 

Uht  a  glory  from  afar. 

First  shall  head  the  Flock  of  War*.'" 

«*  Alas  1  the  fervent  Harper  did  not  know. 
That  for  a  tranquil  soul  the  lay  was  framed, 
Who,  long  compelled  in  bumble  walks  to  go. 
Was  softeued  into  feeling,  toothed,  and  tamed. 

Lov  had  he  found  in  hut*  when  poor  wten  He; 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills. 
The  tubsietence  that  U  in  the  starry  eky, 
7%e  sleep  thai  U  among  the  lonely  Aa/Zs. 

In  him  the  savage  virtue  of  the  race. 
Revenge,  and  all  ferocious  thoughts  were  dead : 
Nor  did  he  change ;  but  kept  in  lofty  place 
The  wisdom  which  adversity  had  bred. 

Glad  were  the  vales,  snd  every  cottage  hearth ; 
The  Shepherd-Lord  was  honoured  more  and  more ; 
And,  »ges  after  he  was  laid  in  earth, 
'  The  Good  Lord  Clifford  '  waa  the  name  he  bore.*' 


PBRBONAL    PORTRAITS    OF    EMINENT    MEN. 

CORBET,  THI  FACBTIOUS  BISHOP  IN  THB  TIME  OF 
CHARLES  1. 

CoRBBT  was  R  man  of  wit,  whose  poems  have  survived 
in  the  collections.  His  constitutional  vivacity  was  so 
strong,  as  hardly  to  have  been  compatible  with  episcopal 
decorum  \  but  times  and  manners  must  be  taken  into 
conaideration ;  and,  though  he  would  have  been  com- 
pelled,  had  he  lived  now,  to  be  more  considerate  of 
place  and  occasiou,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he 
took  himself  for  as  good  a  churchman  as  he  was  en 
honest  man.  And  liberties  are  sometimes  taken  by 
soch  men  with  serious  objects  of  regard,  not  so  much 
of  R  light  consideration,  as  from  the  confidence  of  love. 
Had  Corbet  lived  in  later  times,  he  would,  perhaps, 
hnve  furnished  as  high  sn  example  of  elegant  episco- 
pacy as  Rny  of  the  Ruodles  or  Shipleys.  As  it  was,  he 
vras  a  sortpf  everlasting  college-boy,  who  never  grew 
old.  Yet  his  appearance  is  described  u  "  venerable;" 
Rnd  be  could  be  aerious  enough  on  occuion,  especially 
in  behalf  of  Christian  charity. 

**  His  person,  if  we  may  rely  upon  a  fine  portrait  of 
him  in  Christ  Church, Oxford,"  says  Mr  Gilchrist  (from 
whose  edition  of  his  Poems  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts) '*  waa  dignified,  and  bis  frame  about  the  common 
aize :  one  of  bis  companions  says  he  had 

'  A  face  that  might  heaven  to  affection  draw ;' 

Rnd  Aubrey  savs  he  had  heard  thRt  '  he  had  an  ndmi- 
rably  grave  and  venerable  aspect.' 

•<In  no  record  of  his  life  is  there  the  slightest  trace  of 
malevolence  or  tyranny :  *  he  was,'  says  Fuller,  *  of  a 
coorteous  carriage,  and  no  destructive  nature  to  any 
who  offended  him,  counting  himself  plentifully  re- 
paired with  a  jest  upon  him.'  Benevolent,  generous, 
and  spirited  in  his  public  character ;  sincere,  amiable, 
and  affectionate  in  private  life;  correct,  eloquent,  and 
ingenious  as  a  poet ;  he  appears  to  have  deserved  and 
enjoyed,  through  life,  the  patronage  and  friendship  of 
the  sreat,  and  the  applause  and  estimation  of  the  good. 
•    ••  •  •  •  • 

*<  But  the  predominant  faculty  of  his  mind  was  wit. 
vrhich.  he  ^employed  with  most  success  when  employed 
ironically  t  to  this  '  The  Address  to  the  Ghost  of  Wis- 
doflse,'  and  *  The  Distracted  Puritane,'  are  memorable 
examplaa^  Indeed,  he  was  unable  to  overcome  hie 
talent  for  bumour,  even  when  circumstance  and  charac- 
ter concurred  to  repress  its  indulgence.  Of  this  pro- 
pensity *>»«  ^i^owing  anecdotes,  copied  verbatim  from 
Anbrey's  MSS,  m  Mra  Aahmole,  are  curious  proofiK 

•«  After  bo  was  doctor  of  divinity,  be  sang  ballRds  at 


the  crosae  at  Abiogdon ;  on  a  market  day  he  and  aome 
of  his  comrades  were  at  the  taveme  by  the  crosae 
(which,  by  the  way,  was  then  the  finest  of  England ; 
I  remember  it  when  I  was  a  freshman  ;  it  was  ru  admi* 
rfble  curious  Gothicque  architecture,  and  fine  figures  in 
the  niches ;  'twas  one  of  those  built  by  king  Edward  for 
his  queen.)  The  bsllad-sioger  complained  he  had  no 
eostom^he  could  not  put  off  his  ballads.  The  jolly 
doctor  puts  off  his  gowne,  Rud  puts  on  the  ballRd- 
ainser's  leathern  jacket,  and,  being  a  handsome  man 
and  a  rare  full  voice,  he  presently  vended  a  great  many, 
and  had  a  great  audience. 

*'  After  the  death  of  Dr  Goodwin  he  was  made  dean 
of  Christ  Church.  He  had  r  good  interest  with  great 
men,  as  you  may  find  in  his  poems ;  and  that  with  the 
then  great  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Bucks,  liis  excellent 
wit  'twas  ever  of  recommendation  to  him.  I  havo 
forgot  the  story  i  but  st  the  same  time  Dr  Fell  thought 
to  have  carried  it,  Dr  Corbel  put  a  pretty  trick  on  him, 
to  let  him  take  a  journey  to  London  for  it,  when  he  had 
alreadie  the  grauot  of  it. 

**  His  conversation  was  extreme  pleasant.  Dr  Stub- 
bins  was  one  of  his  cronies ;  he  was  a  jolly,  fat  doctor, 
and  R  good  housekeeper.  As  Dr  Corbet  and  he  were 
riding  in  Lob  lane,  in  wet  weather  ('tis  an  eitraor- 
dioary  dfep,  dirty  lane),  the  coach  fell,  and  Corbet 
said  that  Dr  S.  was  op  to  the  elbows  in  mud,  and  he 
was  up  to  the  elbows  m  Stubbins. 

"  One  time,  as  he  was  confirming,  the  countrie  people 
pressing  in  to  see  the  ceremonie,  said  he,  '  Beare  off 
there  1  or  I'll  confirm  ye  with  my  staff.'  Another 
time,  being  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  head  of  a  man  very 
bald,  he  turns  to  his  ehaplaine,  and  said,  'Some  dust, 
Lushington,'  to  keep  his  hand  from  slipping.  Thore 
was  a  man  with  a  great,  venerable  beard ;  said  the 
bishop,  *  You  behind  the  beard  1 ' 

*«  This  ehaplaine,  Dr  Loshington,  was  a  very  learned 
and  ingenious  man,  and  they  loved  one  another.  The 
bishop  would  sometimes  take  the  key  of  the  wine-cellar, 
and  ho  and  his  chaplain  would  go  and  lock  themselves 
in,  and  be  merry;  then,  first  he  lays  down  his  episcopal 
hood,  *  There  layes  the  doctor  ;*  then  he  puts  off  bis 
gowne,  *  there  layes  the  bishop  *,'  then  'twas,  *  here's 
to  thee,  Corbet}' »  here's  to  thee,  Lushington.'  " 


miB  ARTS. 

Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Somereet  House, 

[CootiBiMd.} 

In  the  Antique  Academy  all  clRsaification  is  lost,  and 
pictures  of  every  kind,  in  all  sorts  of  material,  are 
crowded  together  in  almost  inextricable  confusion. 
Among  the  noass,  however,  there  are  few  that  call 
for  more  than  a  pRssing  glnnce.  418,  <  The  Lord's 
Preyer;'  designs  by  Flaxman,  R.  J.  Lane,  A.E., 
is  an  engraving  of  some  very  chaste  Rnd  graceful 
sketches.  The  illustrations  ere  not  olwRys  literally 
typical  of  the  text ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  represent 
every  separate  limb  of  a  sentence  which  has  only  a 
moral  reference.  Cbalon  is  in  his  best  condition  this 
year.  His  portraits  are,  it  is  true,  mere  sketches, 
coloured  after  an  arbitrary  mode,  rather  serving  as 
hints  for  the  complexion  of  the  originals,  than  posi- 
tively imitating  nnd  conveying  their  nctuRl  Rppeer- 
Rnce ;  but  there  is  r  life  end  spirit  in  wbnt  he  does, 
— R  united  delicacy  and  freedom,  which  are  perfect  of 
their  kind.  There  are  several  female  heads  in  the 
Antique  Room,  which  are  exeellent;  witness  the 
•Portrait  of  Lady   Agnes   Byng*  (561),  and  the 

<  Portrait  of  Lady  Augustn  Baring*  (580). 

There  are  some  very  good  flower  pieces  in  the 
roonu  Barbank*a  *  Fable  of  the  Lily  and  the  Rose ' 
(512),  Spry's  *  Study  of  Holyoaks '  (517),  ond  537, 
*  Foxgloves,*  by  Mrs  Harrison,  ore  the  best.     458^ 

<  Fruit  and  Flowers,'  is  not  equal  to  Bartholomew's 
usual  performances.  513,  <  Group  of  Foreign  Birds,' 
A.  Pelletier,  is  a  lively  bit  of  colour.  583,  *  The 
Mosque  and  Mausoleum  of  Sheik  NIsam-ud-diem 
Aoulid,  at  Delhi,*  W.  Daniell,  is  a  nice  sketch  of  r 
most  elegRut  nnd  splendid  building. 

The  Sculptura  Room  eppears  to  us  very  ftill ;  but 
we  cannot  say  we  found  there  much  that  we  thought 
interesting.  1045,  *  Devotion, — a  statue  in  nuurble,' 
R.  Westmacott,  R.A. ;  a  female  figure^  kneeling 
(not  particularly  beautiful,)  is  devout  certainly  as  to 
her  action,  according  to  conventional  forms;  but 
there  is  no  corresponding  expression  in  the  coun- 
tenance. It  is  rather  a  face  of  care-worn  patience ; 
it  might  more  fitly  have  been  named  ResignoHon* 
Either  we  have  aeen  1048,  <  Group,  in  marble^  of  r 
Mother  Rnd  Child,'  £.  H.  Bailey,  R.A.,  or  it  is 
marvellously  like  something  we  have  befino  aeen.*^  It 
ia  R  grRceful  repreaentRtion  of  r  popular  sutdect;  bul 


we  think  something  equivaoRL  IsmRteroityi 
to  be  the  prineipid  chRracteristic  of  the  female?  or 
captivating  beauty  ?  Were  not  Venua  and  Cupid  in 
Mr  Bailey's  head  when  he  designed  it  ?  We  eonfesa 
they  were  in  ours  when  we  saw  it,  till  we  were  cor- 
rected by  the  title  in  the  CRtRlggue.  1048,  *A 
Sleeping  Shepherd  Boy,  r  statue  in  mRrble,'  J.  Gib* 
aon.  A.,  is  elegant;  but  the  action  wanta  proba- 
bility ;  there  is  a  want  of  something  to  support  the 
sleeping  body;  we  are  anxious  lest  he  should  fall  from 
bis  seat,  and  therefore  the  feeling  of  repose  is  broken  in 
upon.  1047,  <  Marble  Sutue  of  Diana,'  R.  J.  Wyatt, 
is  spirited  and  beautiful ;  but  not  original.  1060, 
*  Alto  Relievo,*  J.  Henning,  Jun.,  b  full  of  actioa 
Rud  energy,  nnd  very  well  composed.  The  bone, 
particularly  the  head,  is  RdmirRble ;  so  is  the  steg  | 
Rnd  the  figures  all  look  busy  and  interested  in  their 
work.  The  figure  on  the  right  is  the  only 
exception;  r  thiek-set  fellow,  who  seems  too 
indolent  to  work  bard.  1061,  *  Sutue  in  Mar- 
ble, of  George,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr  end  Lady  Agnee 
Byng,*  R.  Westmacott,  Jun.,  very  simply  and  fieelingly 
designed.  The  child  is  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  ^ 
the  expression  of  the  face  is  grave,  but  not  sorrow- 
ful ;  confiding  in  his  destiny.  The  action  is  perfectly 
easy  and  natural,  and  the  bead  is  really  finely  model- 
led. 1096,  *  St  George  and  the  Dragon,'  £.  Cor- 
bould,  is  imperfect  in  the  execurion,  but  extremely 
spirited.  The  start  sidewaya  of  the  horse,  the  actioa 
of  the  warrior  Saint,  thrusting  his  lance  with  both 
hands  down  the  Dragon's  throat ;  the  monster,  on  hio 
back,  grappling  with  a  huge  claw  the  horse's  flank,— 
the  whole  design  is  original  and  stirring.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  we  could  hnve  seen  the  Dragoii*a 
other  paw ;  we  should  always  see  both  bands  of  th* 
principal  figurea  in  any  design.     1134,  *  Pnrt  of  a 

Monument  to  the  Memory  of  the  lete Pelmer^ 

Esq.,*  H.  W.  Sievier,  including  r  portndt  of  the  de- 
ceased, with  a  female  holding  the  bible  to  him,  is  de- 
signed with  feeling,  though  the  combiuRtion  of  tho^ 
usual  costume  of  the  gentleman  nnd  the  classic  habili- 
ments of  the  female  are  rather  r  startling^  though 
not  an  uncommon,  licence. 


Society  in  Slainee  for  the  PromatioH  of  Sdenee  emd 
Liierature, — An  association  has  been  formed  for  the 
promotion  of  science  and  literature  in  Staines  and  its 
vicinity ;  the  first  season  of  which  was  closed  by  an 
address  from  the  Rev.  Dr,  Jones,  vicar  of  Bedfont,  on 
the  28th  of  April  last.  The  same  gentlemRo  delivered 
an  address  at  the  opening  of  the  society,  and  both 
addresses  have  been  printed.  The  evening  meetings 
of  the  first  season  were  held  in  the  National  School- 
room :  but  the  aociety,  feeling  the  inconvenience  of 
preparing  the  room  each  evening  for  the  lectures,  at 
well  as  the  want  of  other  permanent  accommodation, 
have  resolved  on  erecting  a  suitable  building  for  their 
purposes,  to  accomplish  which,  r  sum  of  1000/.  has 
been  sub^ribed,  in  shares  of  23/.  each.  The  number 
of  Members  of  the  Society  is  eighty-one ;  at  the  close 
of  the  sessoo,  the  amount  of  subscriptions  and  collec- 
tions from  non-subscribers  was  58/.  Is. ;  the  disburse- 
ments were  27/.  Is.  9d.,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  hands 
of  the  Treasurer  of  30/.  19s.  3d. 

In  the  address  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Jones,  the  follow-  . 
ing  passage  occurs — it  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

**  If  the  last  age  did  yield  more  erudite  scholars 
than  this,  we  in  our  turn,  may  boast  of  a  more  gene-  | 
ral  diflfusion  of  knowledge — let  me  add,  of  a  tmor 
estimate  of  its  worth.  What  we  lecturere  advocate, 
and  what  we  disseminate,  may  appear  superficisd  in 
the  estimation  of  one,  armed  cap-i-pi^  with  pedantic 
prcMription,  or  living  in  the  enchRnied  circle  of 
fashionable  adulation ;  but  to  us  every-day  people, 
with  common  minds,  humble  hopes,  and  dailv  cares, 
it  is  a  privilege  to  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  better 
things.  The  mere  notice  of  such  subjects  casu  r 
halo  of  blesaedneaa  around  the  toila  and  bereavements 
of  life.  It  is  the  rainbow  in  the  shower.  It  unlocks 
the  springs  of  intellect — it  engenders  and  enlivens 
inquiry-.-it  teaches  at  least  the  alphabet  of  science, 
and  ICRves  to  the  option  of  the  bearer  its  further 
combination.  Nay,  the  very  leeturo-dny,  on  whioh 
we  meet  as  friends  and  neighbours  for  the  promotion 
of  an  object,  innocent,  intellectual,  social,  and  bene- 
volent, is  expected  with  anxiety,  and  hailed  with  de- 
light ;  and  I  confess  I  cnnnot  depreciete — I  cRnnol 
question  the  utility  or  virtue  even  of  this :  I  em  not 
one  of  those  who  would  CRst  r  blight  upon  the  very 
pntohes  of  verdure,  that  do  occur  in  the  eloudy  Rnd 
cheerlesi  wUdernesaof  human  existence.** 


AND  THP   PRINTING    MACHINE. 
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isono. 

T91  other  day  we  ipent  the  ■fteraoon  at  "id.  Henli 
morning  concert ;  a  morning  concert  which  dawned 
at  two  o'clock,  and  Urminated  an  hour  or  two  before 
•unset  As  might  be  supposed,  there  was  a  prepon- 
derance of  pianoforte  music;  but  it  was  agreeably 
varied  with  other  kinds,  and  we  spent  our  post-me- 
ridiaii  morning  very  pleasantly,  although  doomed  to 
benumb  the  alternate  leg  where  there  was  *<  no  room 
for  standing,  miscalled  standing-room.** 

Grisi  and  Lablaebe  nng  the  duet,  •  Guardate  che 
figure,*  from  La  Prova  tTmn  Opera  Seria,  and  startled 
the  sober  lifenessness  of  the  concert  room  with  a 
burst  of  animal  spirits  and  dramatic  humour  truly 
delightful.   In  the  same  style  was  <  Se  Fiato  in  corpo 
avete,^  from  Cimarosa^s  Matrimonio  Segreto,  sung  by 
Tamburini  and  Lablache.     The  subject  of  the  duet 
is  identical  with  the  well-known  scene  between  SUr^ 
ling  and   ^<V  JoAa,*  in  the  '  Clandestine  Marriage,' 
wbieh  some  of  us  remember  in^the  '  School  Speaker  ^  * 
but  bow  dry,  literal^  and  tirssome  the  English  dia- 
logue, compared   with    the  exuberant  spirits  and 
humour  of  the  duet.     Lablache  was  the  calculating 
lather,   Tamburini   the    liberal   bargainer    for    the 
younger  sister ;  and  each  entered  freely  into  the  feel- 
ing of  his  part,  and  made  us  laugh  again — first  at  the 
squabble,  then  at  the  joyous  conclusion  of  the  bargain. 
Malibran  was  there,  and  gave  us  an  air,  *  Ombra 
•doraU  aspetta,*  in  fine  potent  style;  and,  what  we 
preferred,  two  little  French  romances  at  the  piano- 
forte.    Ivanhoff*  dispensed  his  sugary  notes,  but  he 
should  Tary  hb  subject  more ;  there  is  a  sameness  in 
his  style,  which  should  be  relieved  by  variety  in  the 
music.      Mr   Bochsa  eihibited  on  the  harp  with 
amastng  skill ;  but  he  affords  a  prominent  instance 
of  the  tiresomeness  of  mere  mechanical  excellence 
when  it  is  uninformed  by  feeling.     A  Mr  Cottignies 
made  his  first  appearance  in  public,  in  a  solo  on  the 
fiute,  a  dreary  composition  of  his  own,  with  some 
strange  noises  in  the  harmonics.     We  could  not  see 
anything  in  the  performance  to  relicTe  the  tedium  of 
so  subjectless  a  piece  of  writing. 
•     One  of  the  things  that  pleased  us  much  was  Miss 
Woodyatt*s  execution  of  a  little  ballad.     Her  voice 
is  rich  and  mellow,  and  she  sings  with  her  heart  in 
her  mouth  ;   and  if  she  assiduously  cultivate  the 
former,  and   keep  the  latter  in  that  very  unusual 
place,  and  unspoilt  by  a  mistaken  wisdom,  which 
imagines  art  great^r*^  than  the  nature  that  has  made 
k»  she  will  be  that  rare  creature,  a  fine  English 
singer. 

De  Beriot  played  a  '  Fantasia*  in  chaste  and  severe 
mastery:  he  is  truly  a  fine  performer;  but  why 
will  some  of  his  admirers  force  him  into  a  compari- 
son with  Paganini?  In  attempting  to  exalt  their 
ftvourite  by  speaking  in  derogatory  terms  of  the 
Italian,  they  do  not  show  their  admiration  of  him 
more  vividly,  but  rather  less ;  since  if  they  are  so  in- 
■oapable  of  perceiving  the  unspeakable  beauties  of  the 
one,  the  best  things  of  the  other  are  likely  not  to  be 
jrightly  understood.  It  is  confounding  reason  and 
passion;  comparing  Dryden  to  Dante;  a  mortal 
working  with  his  clay-moulded  hands  to  one  who 
hath  a  deviL 

It  Is  not  our  cue  to  give  the  first  place  to 
practical  excellence^  however  refined;  but  as  high 
as  noanual  skill»  a  great  tact  for  the  power  of 
Jiia  instrument,  and  knowledge  of  its  effects, 
and  considerable  taste,  may  exalt  an  artist, 
JO  high  must  wc  rank  M.  Hers.  <  A  grand  concerto 
in  D  minor '  was  full  of  brilliant  effects,  and  handled 
ia  masterly  style.  The  '  Duet  Concertante'  (k  la 
Handd)  by  Moscheles,  performed  by  the  composer, 
and  M.  Hers,  on  two  pianofortes,  abounds  in  striking 
passages;  but  we  could  not  recognize  in  it  much 
resemblance  to  the  Miehel  Angelo  of  music  'Brilliant 
Variations  di  Bravura,'  (  Hers,)  waaan  amazing  assem- 
Mage  of  feats  of  manual  difilculty,  not  without  ele- 
gance in  the  composition,  and  played  with  conssm- 
nate  skilL  Of  the  « Grand  Characteristie  Fantasia,* 
wa  cannot  «ay  we  mueh  approve  The  numerical 
reduplication  of  the  ptanoforta  serves  but  the  mora 
10  bctiaj  its  essential  defect  of  a  certain  flippant 
pofiarty  ol  tone  and  naimaiv    It  if  ia  instmiiMnt  to 


which  we  have  all  just  reason  to  be  grateful,  for  tha 
command  It  gives  to  one  or  Wo  pair  of  heads  in  an 
easy  and  accessible  form,  so  to  speak  of  a  whole  band 
in  itself.  It  gives  to  the  head  and  hands  of  one  per- 
former, the  compass  and  range  of  noany.  But  it  does 
this  at  the  expense  of  the  power  and  richness  of  the 
individual  instruments.  Moreover  its  peculiar  qual- 
ity, the  beating  unsustaioed  effect  of  its  sound,  makes  ' 
it  very  unprofitable  to  ;nultip1y  it  to  any  extent. 
Eight  performers,  on  four  instruments,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  may  make  more  noise ;  but  the  effect  is 
no  grander,  the  tone  no  richer;  while  the  ataecato 
style  to  which  the  instrument  is  confined  becomes 
more  obtrusive.  The  result  is  somewhat  analagous 
to  very  large  engravings,  which  approach  no  nearer 
to  the  richness  and  depth  of  a  picture,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  look  poor  and  flat,  and  dbtress  one  with  the 
confusion  of  hard,  unblending  lines. 

The  roomf  as  we  have  already  hinted,  was  ex- 
tremely full,  and  the  proportion  of  ladies  greater  than 
usual ;  their  bonnets,  of  all  the  colours,  looked  like  a 
perfect  bed  of  artificial  flowers. 


TABX.B   TAI.1:. 

—  Vain  people  are  not  the  most  indulgent  to  vanity. 
lU  Wife. 

FLIASANT   LXrrza   OF  MACCUIAVZLLI. 

'*  I  can  tell  you  that,  on  the  arrival  of  your  messeo- 
ffer,  with  a  bow  (0  the  ground,  snd  a  declaration  that 
he  wss  sent  express  snd  in  haste,  every  one  srose  with 
so  many  bows  and  so  much  clsrooor,  thst  all  things 
seemed  turned  topsy-turvy.  Msoy  persons  asked  me 
the  news ;  and  I,  to  increase  my  importsnce,  said  that 
the  Emperor  was  expected  at  Trent,  that  the  Swiss 
were  assembling  a  new  diet,  and  thst  the  King 
of  France  was  going  to  have  sn  interview  with  the 
King  of  Eogland  ;  so  that  all  stood  open*mouthed  snd 
cap  10  band  to  hear  me.  I  am  sunouoded  by  a  circle 
now,  while  writing,  who,  seeing  me  occopiedopon  so 
long  a  letter,  wonder  and  regard  me  as  one  possessed  1 
and  I.  to  excite  their  surprise,  pause  now  and  then, 
and  look  very  wise;  and  tbey  are  deceived.  If  they 
knew  what  I  was  writing,  their  wonder  woald  increase. 
Praj  send  one  of  your  men  again ;  and  let  him  hurry, 
and  arrive  in  a  beat,  so  that  these  people  may  be  more 
and  more  astonished ;  for  thus  you  will  do  me  honour, 
and  the  exercise  will  be  good  for  the  horse  at  this 
season  of  the  year*  I  would  now  write  you  a  longer 
letter,  if  I  were  willing  to  tire  out  my  imagmation ;  bat 
I  wish  to  preserve  it  fresh  for  to-morrow.  Remember 
me;  and  farewell. 
**  Your  servsnt, 

"  NicoLo  Macchi'avex.li, 

**  Ambassador  to  the  Minor  Friars.*' 

TUB  SONNBT. 

In  the  sonnets  of  most  great  poets,  we  almost 
always  find  traces  of  the  violent  impressions  which 
agitated  them  ;  and  these  little  pieces  seem  essentially 
adapted  to  convey  a  transient  emotion,  which  perhaps 
would  have  been  lost  for  ever,  had  not  a  few  verses 
snflSced  to  express  its  vivacity,  or  its  sorrow. — Xttero- 
iurt  of  Portugal — Frcuer's  Magazine, 

OOXTHX*S  ZABLT  BBADIKG  (PEOM  HIS  AUTOBIOOBArMT). 

•  I  pursued  my  studies  with  zeal.  Geography,  uni- 
versal  history,  and  mythology  occupied  me  by  turns. 
I  read  Ovid*s  Metamorphoses  with  avidity.  I  studied 
the  first  txx>k  with  an  attention  almost  peculiar.  My 
yotftthful  head  was  filled  with  a  multitude  of  marvel- 
lotis  facts,  images,  and  events.  I  was  seldom  idle, 
and  I  employed  mjrself  only  in  fixing  aAd  combining 
in  my  mind  the  knowledge  I  had  acquired.  The 
study  of  these  antiquities  was  not  unattended  with 
fatigue,  nor  wholly  suiuble  to  my  age.  A  book 
which  produced  a  much  better  effect  on  me  was 
Fenelon's  Telemachus.  NotwithsUnding  the  imper- 
fection of  the  translation,  I  imbibed  from  this  work 
aentimenu  of  pure  morality  and  piety.  In  Robinson 
Crusoe,  the  faithful  picture  of  a  reduced  man  to  lead 
a  solitary  life  for  a  long  period,  fixed  my  attention 
with  equal  force.  I  never  could  have  fiuicied  that 
there  is  no  such  place  aa  the  Isle  of  Filsenberg.  I 
found  in  Lord  Aiuion's  voyages  the  merit  and  inte- 
rest of  truth  combined  with  all  the  charms  of  the 
marvellous,  such  as  they  might  have  been  invented 
by  the  most  fertile  inoagmation.  We  traversed,  in 
idea,  the  whole  world  with  that  great  seaman.  We 
took  pleasure  in  tracing  out  bis  course  on  the  globe 
with  the  fineer.  But  I  soon  had  a  harvest  of  another 
kind  in  hand.  The  warehouse,  or  rather  manufiic- 
tory,  of  the  books  which  afterwards  became  so  celei>- 
bratcd,  under  the  title  of  Contet  Bleta,  was  at  Frank- 
fort.1  lAs  there  waa  an  imnoense  donand  for  these 
books,  they  were  printed  from  plates  which  were  pre* 
served,  but  on  very  bad  papei^  and  in  alnoost  ille^le 
characters.  It  was  a  great  happiness  to  us  to  be  able 
to  exchange  a  few  pieces  of  ooin  daily  at  a  bodcstall 
for  these  inestimable  relioe  of  the  middlt  age^    It 


was,  however,  impossible  for  us  to  feel  tbeir  aetnal 
interest ;  but  they  did  not  prevent  our  being  deligfatad 
with  the  book  of  Faceiue,  the  Quatrefiu  Aimon,  the 
Fair  Melusine,  the  Fair  Maguelonne,  the  Emperor 
OctaviaB)  Fortunatus,,  and  the  Wandering  Jew. 

AW   AOTHOB   MOBB   IIIG   THAW   GBBAT. 

Sehlosaer  wished  to  «v*il  himself  of  his  resideoee 
at  Leipsic,  in  order  to  get  acquainted  with  persons 
of  celebrity.  I  introduced  him  to  those  whom  I 
knew.  We  also  visited  jmhuc  with  whom  I  was  not 
acquainted  at  that  time.  I  shall  never  forget  ^wr 
introduction  at  Gottached's ;  it  was  characteristic  ol 
the  man.  He  lived  in  a  handsome  first  floor  at  the 
Golden  Bear ;  old  Breitkoft  had  given  him  thete 
apartmenu  for  life,  in  oonsideration  of  the  beliefita 
arising  to  his  bookselling  business  from  the  trans- 
slstions  and  other  works  of  his  guest.  We  were  an- 
nounced.  The  servant  told  us  his  master  would  be 
with  us  immediately,  and  showed  us  into  a  spacious 
room.  Perhaps  we  did  not  eompreheod  a  sign  he 
made  us.  We  thought  he  was  directing  us  into  an 
adjoining  chamber,  cm  eutering  which  we  witnessed 
a  whimsical  scene.  Gottsched  appeared  at  the  same 
.instant  at  an  opposite  door.  He  was  enormously 
corpulent.  He  wore  a  damask  robe-de-clumabre  lined 
with  red  taffety.  His  monstrous  bald  bead  was  bare» 
contrary  to  his  intention,  for  his  servant  rushed  in  at 
the  same  instant  by  a  side  door,  with  a  long  wig  in 
his  hand,  the  curls  of  which  descended  below  the 
shoulders.  He  presented  it  to  his  master  with  a 
trembling  band.  Gottsched,  with  the  greatest  ap- 
parent serenity,  took  the  wig  with  his  left  hand, 
with  which  he  dexterously  fitted  it  to  his  head, 
whilst  with  the  right  he  gave  the  poor  devil  a  most 
rigorous  box  on  the  ear,  which  sent  him  to  the  door 
in  a  pirouette,  like  a  valet  in  a  play ;  after  which«  * 
the  old  pedagogue,  turning  to  us  with  an  air  of  digr 
nity,  requested  us  to  be  seated,  and  conversed  with  us 
very  politely  for  a  considerable  time. — Gaetke*$  Uf!h 

AKCESrroaS   ANO    OECXMnAKTS. 

Young  gentlemen !  let  not  the  highest  of  you  who 
bear  me  this  evening  be  led  into  the  delusion,  tor  such 
it  is,  that  the  founder  of  his  familv  was  originally  a 
grester   or  better  man  than    the  lowest  here.      He 
willed  it,  and  became  it.    He  must  have  stood  low ;  he 
must  have  worked  hari  ;  and  with  tools,  moreover,  of 
his  own  invention  and  fashioning.     He  waved  and 
whistled  off  ten  thousand   strong   and    importunate 
temptations ;  he  dashed  the  dice-box /rom  the  jewelled 
hand  of  Chance;  the  cup  from  Pleasure ;  and  trod  un- 
der foot  the  sorceries  of  each  ;  he  ascended  steadily  tha 
precipices  of  Danger,  and  looked  down  with  intrepidity 
from  the  summit;  be  overawed  arrogance  with  sedate* 
ness;    he  seized   by  the  horn  and   overleaped   low 
Violence ;  and  he  fairly  twung  Fortune  round.  •   •    • 
This  is    not  the  doctrine,  my  friends,  of  the  silk- 
enly    and    lawnly  religious;   it   wears  the    coarse 
texture  of  the  fisherman,  and  walks  uprightly  and 
straightforward    under  it.     In  speaking  now  more 
particularly    to  you  amongst  us,  upon  whom  God 
hath  laid  the  encumbrance  of  wealth.     The  sweets 
whereof  inring  teaxbg  and  poisonous  things  about 
you,  not  early  sent  away.     What  now  are  your  pre> 
tensions  under  sacks  of  money  ?  or  your  eqjoyments 
under  the  shade  of  genealogical  trees?     Are  tbey 
rationsi?      Are  they  real?     Do  they  exist  at  all? 
Strange  ineonsistency !    to  be  proud  of  having   aa 
much  gold  and  silver  laid  upon  you  as  a  mule  hath, 
and  yet  to  carry  it  less  composedly.     The  mule  is 
not  answerable  for  the  conveyence  and  discharge  of 
his  burthen:    you  are.     Stranger  infatuation  stilf, 
to  be  proud  of  an  excellent  thing  done  by  another 
than  by  yourselves,  supposing  any  excellent  thLngs 
to  have  actually  been  done;    and,  afUr  all,  to  be 
more  elated  on  his  cruelties  than  \^h  kindnesses,  by 
the  blood  he  hath  spilt  than  by  the  benefits  he  bath 
conferred ;   and  to  acknowledge  less  obligation  to  a 
well-informed  and  well-intentioned  progenitor  than 
than  to  a  lawless  and  ferocious  barbarian.     Would 
stocks  and  stumps,  if  tbey  could  utter  words,  utter 
sueh  gross  stupidity  ?     Wimid  the  apple  boeut  hie  eral 
ort^'ti  f  or  the  peach  of  hie  prune  f  Hardly  any  man  n 
ashamed  of  being  inferior  to  his  ancestors,  although  it 
is  the  very  thing  at  which  the  great  should  blush,  if, 
indeed,  the  great  in  general  descended  from  the  worthy. 
I  did  expect  to  see  the  day,  and  although  I  shall  not 
see  it,  it  must  come  at  last,  when  he  shall  be  treated 
as  a  roadman  or  an  impostor  who  dares  to  claim  nobi.* 
lity  or  precedency,  and  cannot  show  his  family  name  in 
the  history  of  his  country.    Even  he  who  can  show  it, 
and  who  cannot  write  bis  own  under  it  in  the  ssme  or 
as  goodly  characters,  must  submit  to  the  imputation  of 
degeneracy,  from  which  the  lowly  and  obscure  are 
exempt.    He  alone  who  maketh  you  wiser,  maketh  you 
greater;  and  it  is  only  by  such  an  implement  that 
Almighty  God  himself  aifecu  it.    When  be  taketh 
away  a  man*s  wisdom,  he  taketh  away  bis  (>ower  over 
himself  and  over  others.    What  help  of  biro,    then ! 
He  may  sit  idly  and  swell  his  spleen,  saying —  Who  ie 
tkief  who  ft  that?  and  at  the    question's  end    the 
spirit  of  ini^iry  dies  away  in  him.    It  would  not  have 
been  so,  if,  10  happier  hour  he  had  said  within  bimself— 
Who  am  19     What  am  If  and  bad.  prosecuted  the 
search  in  good  earnests— Xaadbr's   ExaminaiiM  <f 
WUUiM  Shtthpeatw^ 
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ITAI.T  Airo  ITAUAN  UTBKAmtB* 

lU^CMd  Italiam  UUnUmn.     Bj  Charitt   Hcrimrt, 

£aq.  8vo.  London :  Sbcnrood  and  Co. 
Am«  all  tbc  niodcni  afoturdittes  in  proce  and  rhjma, 
in  touri,  tnaja,  noreli,  and  romanoas,  that  have  been 
published  about  Italy,  w«  dread  takiof  up  a  Haw 
jbeok  wbkh  profe««  to  treat  of  that  eoontry.  \f  a 
are  quite  sure  we  ipeak  within  compass  when  we  saj 
we  could  fill  one  large  quarto  volume  with  the  paU 
pablt  mistakes,  and  aaoiber  with  the  gross  misrcpiv- 
•entatioBs,  of  these  sbamdefs  writeti.  A  set  of  men 
and  women  brimful  of  prejudice,  generally  ignorant 
of  the  laagttsge,  and  in  a  tremendous  hurry,  run 
horn  the  Alps  as  iar  as  Naples,  see  the  public  sights, 
tfM)  «hvfohes,  the  operas,  the  picture  and  statue  gal- 
ierics,  the  ruins,  and  the  outsides  of  the  houses,  and 
then  running  back  again,  print  a  book  to  tell  the 
(ood  people  at  home  all  abont  all  Italy,  one  of  the 
comers  and  small  states  of  which  would  require  the 
residence  and  obsenraUon  of  many  months  in  order 
to  be  correctly  appreciated.  If  these  flying  tourists 
would  be  satisfied  like  the  good  people  in  the  Fiear 
9f  WakefUid  with  Ulking  about  **  Shakspcare  and  the 
imisical- glasses,"  and  confine  tbemselTes  to  blunder- 
ing about  antiquities  and  subjects  of  virti^  we  should 
BOt  so  mueh  mind  them.  But  far  from  thb  nsodera* 
tion,  with  the  half-effiMcd  recollection  of  the  rapid 
biid*s-eye  glance  they  have  taken,  they  set  themsehres 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  character  and  morals  of  a 
•ation,  and  will  damn  you  ten  mr  twelre  millions  of 
Italians  into  a  brace  of  sentences. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  even  the  best  of 
ear  toortsu, — men  of  high  acquiremenu  and  abilities, 
like  Forsyth  and  Henry  Matthews,  saw  very  little  of 
lulian  society.  Hence,  though  thehr  remarks  on  the 
<ne  arts,  on  scenery,  and  out-of-door  life,  are  admi- 
rable, their  broad  notions  about  men  and  numnen 
are,  for  the  most  part,  perfectly  absurd. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the"  generality  of 
Bnglishmeo,  even  if  they  were  to  sUy  longer  than 
^My  do  in  the  country,  should  not  become  acquainted 
with  the  in-door  life  and  real  character  of  the 
Italians.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  nobility  of  the 
eovntry  have  been  impoverished  by  many  suoeessive 
ahangni  and  revolvtioos ;  and  entertaining,  as  they 
do,  a  high,  and  in  many  instances,  an  exaggerated 
notion  of  English  wealth,  pomp,  and  lordliness  they 
^  not  like  to  expose  tfaair  interior  astabtishments 
•nd  t&e  comparative  narrowness  of  their  own  oir- 
oimstanees  to  the  chances  of  a  foreigner's  contempt. 
The  middle  class,  including  professional  men»  un- 
liAed  landed  proprietocs,  and  the  Itke^  and  among 
wlioB  is  to  be  fennd  by  Ihr  the  larger  share  cC. 
Italian  talent,  education  and  virtue,  are  very  seldom 
the  persons  addressed  by  writers  of  introductory 
iMters  for  utkiU  Mgffitdon  imfbri ;  and  the  Italiaai 
geoeraily,  though  good-natured,  easy^and  afiUe, 
kave  a  certain  pride,  or  self-respect,  which  prevents 
them  from  being  over-forward,  or  forcing  their  no- 
fwunUnee,  or,  at  least,  thair  intiasaij,  wfma  tbaae 
srho  do  not  aeek  for  it. 

What  Ecglishman  is  there  out  of  the  host  that 
have  written  about  them,  who  has  ever  been  domesti- 
oated  in  half  a  doaen,  nay,  in  one  single  noUe  Italian 
fomily— who  has  seen  them  at  all  times  and  under 
an  circumstances—in  all  their  relations  of  private 
Ufa— in  Joy  and  sorrow,  and  without  the  artifieid 
mask  we  all  wear,  mora  or  less,  in  aotisty  ?  WiMt 
Englishman  has  associated  freely,  not  for  weeks  and 
months,  but  for  years,  with  Italian  lawyers,  doctors, 
profeasoss,  merchants^  and  country-gentlemen,  dining 
at  Ikeir  tables,  joining  their  small  family  parties,  and 
l^uanting  tiiem  familiarly  both  in  the  piofiucsa 
and  the  capital  cities?  What  Englishman  among 
an  these  posting  tourists  has  lived  for  ^rer  eo  shai* 
•  tima  with  the  formers^  the  |isnsinliy  fMptpmh/, 
»  called?     We  answer  confidently  not 


se! 
Tet  untn  the  pen  flails  into  ihe  hands  of  somoaM 


who  has  had  these  advantagei^  and  who  poissssw  he- 
sides  a  clear,  liberal,  and  disoerning  spirit*  wa  shall 
never  have  a  correct  r csaon^  of  the  domeatia  habits, 
the  virtues*  the  vices,  the  strong  parts  and  the  weak 
parte,  of  the  Italian  character ;  which,  ba  it  said, 
(and  let  it  be  remembered)  varies  excaadlngly  in 
dififerant  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

If  we  could  rely  on  our  own  exparianee  and  ob- 
servation, we  should  say  decidedly  that  the  result 
of  such  a  general  process  of  examination  as  wa  have 
alluded  to,  would  be,  on  the  whole,  highly  fovoorabla 
to  the  Italians.  Of  one  thing  wa  are  sure— 4t 
would  be  made  evident  that  the  dissolutfness — the  dis- 
regard to  the  marrisge  tie,  which  is  now  commonly 
attributed  to  all  classes,  obtains  only  (and  that  new 
far  from  universally)  among  the  higbeat  frlsss  thst 
the  middling  class,  particuUrly  that  large  portion  of 
it  living  away  from  the  great  cities,  is  mainly  correct, 
and  that  the  peasants^  and  the  very  lowest  or  poorest 
class,  entertain  more  strict  notions  on  this  particular 
point  than  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  If  among  oar  own  peasantry  and 
labouring  people,  ihthersand  brothers  felt  the  sting  of 
dishonour  inflicted  by  a  daugbter*s  or  a  sister's  shame 
but  half  so  acutely  as  the  poor  Calabrians  or  Sici- 
lians, their  females*  virtue  would  be  better  preserved, 
and  the  obooxioos  clause  in  the  new  Poor-lawi^  Bill 
no  longer  thought  a  severity. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  make  an  exception  to  the 
rule  we  have  laid  down  in  fiurour  of  Mr  Herbert. 
Judging  from  his  book,  though  liberally  and  kindly 
disposed,  be  seems  to  have  scarcely  any  knowledge  of 
the  Italian  character,  and  very  little  indeed  of 
Italian,  literature.  As  we  suspect  be  is  a  yoong 
man,  we  will  not  be  severe,  but  give  a  few  not  un- 
Avoursble  specimens  from  his  volume. 

The  following  is  his  description  of  an  Jmprom- 
mton^  or  poet  that  chaunta  verses,  in  all  aorta  of 
rhyme,  and  all  sorts  of  subjects,  improw^iiu, 

*'To  the  no  smsll  sstisfsction  of  our  party,  we 
learnt  that  the  celebrated  improvisstore,  who  happened 
to  be  on  a  provincial  tour,  had  been  prevailed  on  to 
delight  the  joyous  inbsbitaots,  /or  Ikat  night  omly,  by 
the  display  of  bis  extraordinarv  tsleots.  This  exhi' 
bition  having  the  charm  of  novelty  for  most  of  us,  was 
thaokfnlly  received  at  fertnae's  hands« 

**  We  were  all  punctual,  tbercfbrc,  to  the  appointed 
hour,  and  carefully  secured  onr  seau  in  the  smaU  bnt 
neat  theatre,  which  was  soon  to  be  graced  by  the 
presence  of  the  herd.  After  a  considerable  interval 
employed  in  impreuive  preparation,  a  practice  common 
with  great  men,  adopted  probably  in  the  hope  of  ten- 
dering  their  appearance  more  imposiogy  the  loofflooked- 
for  hero  presented  himself.  His  air  was  rather  pre- 
pOBsessiagy  and  his  penon  mostsempnloosly  adorned  to 
the  nicest  point  of  fashioa.  After  having  rend  over, 
m  a  slow  and  solemn  manner,  the  r«lca  to  ha  abscnred 
in  this  poetic  exhibitkMi,  he  called  for  a  subject  waribj 
of  hb  muse.  The  thema  salaeted  by  ane  of  the  audi* 
aoce.  Napoleon  at  Elba,  waa  received  with  perfect 
canposnre,  and  with  aU  the  gravity  of  a  parish  cleik, 
wasdnlycooimitled  tonaptr;  then  slowly  rising,  and 
reading  it  over  earefolly,  ha  proceeded  to  pace  the 
boards  with  melsocholy  steps  and  alow,  while,  **  his 
brow -like  to  a  trsgic  lcaf»"  he  rvmiaalcd  over  the 
delphic  sheet  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

**  One  moaaeot,  as  if  aaddenly  seised  b^  the  paetie 
ibttts,  he  msfched  with  sapid  atrides;  m  the  next, 
sCehtly  ataiing,  he  halted,  as  if  his  mase  had  mat 
with  some  oonsoal  obstacle  $  to  clear  awa^thtsimpadi- 
meat,  he  drew  a  perfnmed  haodkefehnf  fram  his 
pocket,  and  by  applying  it  saotbingly  to  his  noM,  he 
seemed  to  succeed  la  propitistaag  her.  Acain  he 
slackened  his  pace  to  take  a  piach  of  saoff,  and  laetly, 
applying  his  forefingers  forcibly  to  his  forehead,  to  sap- 
port  It  under  the  throes  of  the  forthcomieg  birth,  Im^ 
in  a  most  stooatoooos  lone  of  vaieew  gavn  attarance  to 
her  inspiratioas,  sawing  the  air  aU  the  while  with  his 
extended  arm.  His  poetic  efifusiona  flawed  pretty 
rapidly,  and  nrere  bonourad  with  due  anplaaea.  On 
the  coadusioa  of  the  first  exbibitiaB  of  hk  powerst  ha 
sat  down,  apparently  rather  eshansled,  and  afterwards 
retired  for  a  shaft  interval  to  tccniit  his  stsangth, 

**  The  ntst  nsfformaaee  consisttd  of  the  compoaitioa 
-af  a  series  af  lioes.  a  eeitaia  namber  ef  whieh  termi* 
Bated  with  given  ayliahlci.  This  task,  which  most  have 
required  consUeraMe  practice,  waa  alaa  complded  to 
the  fnaral  aaiisfoetiaa.  Oa  the  whaler  oar  peety 
tfioofh  at  ••  pariad  of  -hfo  4mprmftKilhm,  Rka 


modern  Oorinaa,  afifeded  to  tears,  (nor  indeed  vrts  Vs 
aadicata, )  seemed  to  nnderstoad  hia  trade  welL  Wat, 
r,  fro 


boMover,  from  trembling  under  the  iosptratioaaaf  the 

Sod,  like  the  Pythian  priestess  of  old,  our  Magnat 
L polio  never  once  lost  himself;  nor  do  \  believe  that 
any  consideration,  either  human  or  diviae,  could  hava 
diverted  him  from  his  subject;  to  it  he  most  tenaciously 
adhered;  he  gave  all  he  baigaioad  for,  boiaotatiMla 
beyond." 

The  next  short  extract  we  shall  give  relatas  to  a 
mysterious  stete  manoeuvre,  touching  which  we  should 
have  been  greatly  obliged  to  the  author  for  any  Infbr* 
matioiL  What  he  saya  about  Mislay  and  hu  missino 
is  merely  the  vague,  popular  report 

**  There  is  no  petty  Mvereigo  of  Italy  more  heartilr 
disliked  by  his  subjects  than  the  Duke  of  Modeoa.  A 
cspriciotts  and  arbitrary  exercise  of  aatbonty,  heavy 
taxation,  and  a  harassiBg  system  of  espiaaagc,  are  llle 
very  sufficient  causes  of  this  uapopularity.  Probably, 
this  mean -aouled  ruler  is  thus  endeavourios:  to  re-estaa» 
lish  himself  in  the  good  graces  of  Austria,  for  bis  former 
questionable  conduct  towards  that  state,  in  having  or- 
ganised, through  the  agency  af  a  Mr  Misley,  and  the 
promiaed  suppoi t  of  the  French  liberals,  a  revolutioa- 
sry  project,  the  end  of  which  was  to  make  himself 
monarch  of  Italy.  His  excuse,  on  the  failure  of  thia 
scheme,  for  betraying  bis  associates,  and  even  seeking 
the  life  of  bis  prime  agent,  Misley.  that  be  was  htasself 
betrayed  by  the  French  King  to  Metteroich,  is  but  m, 

EK>r  defence  of  his  ungenerous  and  unworthy  conduct, 
nt  this  is  not  all :  there  is  a  mixture  of  vindictiveneaa 
and  of  refined  selfishness  in  the  mode  in  which  he 
himself  tisiU  his  own  misdeeds  in  the  eyes  of  hia 
superiors,  the  Austrians,  upon  his  nnfortaoate  beta* 
ditary  subjects.*' 

Thb  Mr  Misley,  who  is  descended  from  an  Ei^ 
lish  family  that  settled  in  Upper  luly,  had  intar- 
tiews  with  other  European  sovereigns  than  Louia 
Philippe,  and  counted  on  the  asaisunce  of  people 
very  diflferent  from  the  French  liberals.  If  we  have 
been  correctly  informed,  he  went  both  to  Berlin  and 
St  Petersburgh,  and  that  more  than  once ;  and  per* 
formed  almost  as  many  journeys  to  win  converto  to 
his  employer's  wild  views,  as  that  distinguished  con* 
spirator  of  the  middle  ages,  John  of  Procida,  under* 
took,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Anjou  and  the  French  out  of  Sicily.  As 
soon  as  the  futility  of  the  whole  plan  was  felt,  the 
Duchino,  as  a  matter  of  course,  cast  off*  and  disa- 
vowed his  agent — and  these  people  expected  that 
Miriey,  from  feelings  of  pique  and  revenge,  woiild 
make  one  of  the  richest  of  political  exposures,  and 
proclaim  the  plots  and  the  counterplots  of  the  ambi- 
tious Tittle  Duke  of  Modena  together  with  the  mee- 
sura  of  countenance  or  discountenance  he,  as  the 
Dukali  secret  envoy,  had  met  with  at  the  diflerent 
continental  courts.  Misley,  however,  dk!  nothing  cf 
the  sort ;  but,  retiring  to  Paris,  he  merely  poblisbad 
a  volume  on  the  abuses,  oppression,  and  unpoptdarlty 
of  the  Austrian  government  in  lUly — a  subject  sibot* 
which  he  had  nothing  new  to  offer  to  the  world.  By 
the  latter  coorse  he  might  think  he  was  still  aerving 
his  old  master,  whose  starting  point  was  the  ncuessHy 
of  a  native  dynasty  and  natkmal  government  finrthe 
peninsula ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Mialey  and  the 
Duke  are  better  firiends  than  it  is  convenient  fbr  tbam 
to  appear  to  be.  We  bear  that  this  active,  leeiA 
agent  is  now  in  PortugaL  Osn  these  ba  any  «•- 
nexion  between  his  sojourn  in  that  oountry  and  DoA 
Miguel*a  recent  hitimaoy  whh  the  X>uke  of  Moden% 
whose  daughter,  it  is  reported,  the  PtMtngueaa  priaw 
is  to  marry? 

Our  condndlog  extract  may  ba  read  wfth  aoito 
{ntcrat,  as  it  rebtes  to  one  who  was  onaf  ^le  B«^ 
praas  of  France  and  Qnaan  of  Italy,  though  tarn 
only  Duchess  of  Parma,  Placenxa,  and  Onastaila. 
TTw  aothor^  obaervatians  are  msAaly  eerre^  bet  te 
AoM  Iwve  mentloBed  tfiat  Maria  Luufort  axtreve- 
gaeoe^  her  frequent  end  stately  Jounieya  to  "Wemia,  *er 
gllhi  toherfimNiiilt8,fte.l«fe1«itlwncd  thattl^ 
States  with  a  very  heavy  drtt.  She,  has,  however,*** 
einehrMgeaeross  the  Fbk  and  erected  one  (M*  lee  tiae 

•  Oedcrfhe  mild  foveremaataf  Ibis  princeeB,  1 
t  hif pmritei  enf  M  theaaiearJ 
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tis 


itttei.  Her.  contUQi  Tttidencef  wiih  her  little  court, 
srouod  her,  aod  the  deure  the  cvioces  to  encoarage  io- 
dastry,  eccbrdiog  to  the  beet  of  her  judgmeot.  deserve 
praise.  She  atlnwa  a  maDiciptl  body  to  regulate  the 
taxed ;  but  the  power  of  this  aaaembly  is  oeafly  oomioaJ, 
every  thing  beiog  fioally  under  the  authority  of  the 
prime  minister..  The  greatent  bars  to  industry  and  im- 
provement arise  from  the  impolitic  and  vexatious 
rtstrictions  imposed  on  the  freedom  of  commercial 
hitercourse.  by  each  of  these  difierent  little  atates:  in 
this,  indeed,  ihey  do  but  ape  the  greater  Europeaa 
powers;  bui  the  consequences  to  a  limited  populatioo 
of  a  few  hundreds  of  thousands  are  felt  in  an  im- 
vaeasurably  greater  degree  than  where  millions  are  con* 
Cerned.  Maiia  Louisa  is  generally  »Qd  deservedly 
in  much  better  odour  as  a  sovereign  than  the  Modenese 
mant.  She  has  always  visited  with  milder  penalties 
nsn  any  other  Italian  sovereign^  the  unforianate 
patriots,  who  rose  in  the  two  last  revoloiions ;  giving 
tbem,  in  many  instances,  the  choice  between  voluntary 
exile  to  a  foreign  country,  and  imprisonment  at  heme. 
81m  has  eiM /)ii/iiif ,  which  seemed  hereditary  in  the 
fiunily  wftli  which  she  became  connected,  and  which 
appeals  So  exist  aoaoag  the  collateml  branches  of  her 
own  home.  It  would  surely  have  been  becoming  in 
the  wife,  now  the  widow  of  Napoleon,  to  have  played 
1km  part  of  Peoelope ;  bat  tbia  she  bat  not  done." 


FHILOSOPBT   OP  KAMIFFAOTURSS. 

Tkt  Phihsopky  %f  Mamufaeimm.     By  Andrew  Ure, 

M.D.  London.  18S5.  8va  Pp.492. 
Thi  author  explains  in  has  Prefiioe  the  purpose  fbc 
wbkb  this  volume  has  been  undertaken  and  prepared. 
He  says,  **  Were  the  prinoiples  of  the  manufactures 
exactly  analyzed,  and  expounded  in  a  simple  manner, 
they  would  diffuse  a  steady  light  to  oonduot  the  mas- 
tersy  managers^  and  opehUives»  in  the  straight  paths 
of  improvement,  and  prevent  tbem  from  pursuing 
inch  dangerous  phantoms  as  flit  along  in  the  montbly 
patent  lists.  Eaefa  department  of  our  usafiil  aru 
itaads  in  need  of  a  guide-book  to  fbeilitate  its  study, 
to  indicate  its  imperfections,  and  to  suggest  the  most 
probable  means  of  correcting  tbem.  *  *  1  The 
preaent  volume^  introdudory  to  a  aeriea  of  works  is 
■lore  ample  detail,  is  submitted  to  the  public  as  a 
ipecimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  author  con- 
oeivea  technological  subjects  should  be  discussed.** 

This  work,  then,  is  Intended  to  introduce,  by  an 
•zposition  of  the  general  principles  of  manufacturing 
ioduBtry,  and  also  of  the  leading  peculiaritks  which 
distinguish  the  application  of  these  principles  in  each 
different  department,  a  set  of  treatises  which  are  to 
Ibllow,  forming  each  a  complete  account  of  a  separata 
branch  of  our  factory  system.  Under  that  name  Dr 
Uro  oomprebends  onlj  our  textile  mamafisetures, 
nameljt  thoae  of  cotton,  wodl»  flax,  and  silk.  In  tha 
^ody  of  the  work  he  aaya:— . 

**.  The  term  Factory ^  in  technology,  desfgnstes  the 
coadHBed  eperatioD  oif  maaj  orders  of  work>people, 
«dult  and  young,  in  lending  with  assiduous  sksU  a  sys« 
tern  of  productive  mschines  continuously  impelled  by  a 
central  power.  This  definition  includes  such  organisa- 
lieas  as  cotton-mills,  flaz-mills,  silk-mills,  woollen- 
■■Hit  and  certain  taginecfing  works ;  bit  it  exclndes 
those  in  which  the  mecbaaisou  do  not  form  a  conaectad 
series,  nor  are  dependent  on  one  prime  mover.  Of  the 
latter  class,  examples  occur  in  iron.works,  dye-works, 
•oap- works,  brasa- found ries,  &c«  Some  authors,  in- 
)deM»  have  eomprebanded,  aoder  the  title  FacHrf,  aH 
extensive  establishments  wherein  a  auasber  of  pcopla 
co-onerate  towards  a  common  purpose  of  art;  and 
woQld  therefore  rank  breweries,  distilleries,  as  well  as 
4ha  workshops  of  tarpeoters,  turners,  coopers,  Ac, 
«ndtr  the  factory  vftim.  Bot  f  eonceive  that  this 
title,  in  iu  strictest  sense,  involves  the  idea  of  a  treat 
automaton,  comp'jsed  of  various  mechanical  and  intel- 
lectual organs,  acting  in  uninterrupted  concert  for  the 
pfodactioo  of  a  common  object,  aH  of , them  being  sub- 
.«rdiaated  lo  a  self-regalaled  moviag  foree.  If  the 
nanhailiuK  of  human  beioga  in  ^ysieoMtic  order  for 
the  execution  of  any  technical  enterprise  were  allowed 
•to  constitute  a  factory,  this  term  might  embrace  every 
4ipartmeat  of  cHrtl  and  nriKtary  eagineeriag,  a  latitude 
#1  application  quite  inadmiasMe.** 

The  cspositien  is  divided  Into  fbor  hooks;  the 
wHeet  of  the  flrat  of  which  ia,  the  «  General  Prmd- 
plea  of  Manufocturea;  *  that  of  the  second,  the 
•*  Seientifle  Economy  of  the  Factory  System ; "  that 
of  the  third,  the  *•  Moral  Economy  of  the  Fitetory 
SyaCara;*  and  that  of  the  fourth,  the  "  Commercial 
Economy  of  the  Factory  System.*' 

Dr  Ure  statsBi  that  in  theeoarea  of  the  Vast  sum- 
ner  he  spent  sewiil  monthvla  the  factory  districts 


of  Lanembiiik  Cheshire^  Derbyshiro,  &a,  aU  th^ 
priaeipid  estabtisbmeata  of  which  be  bad  the  bes^ 
Ofportuaitias  of  inspecting  and  esamining.  Being 
neoompanied  on  bis  tour  by  a  clever  draughtsman, 
who  had  particularly  directed  his  attention  to  the  de- 
lineation of  mechanical  contrivances,  he  was  enabled 
to  carry  away  with  him  drawings  executed  under  his 
own  eye  of  as  nuich  as  be  pleased  of  tb^  wonderful 
machinery  that  foil  under  his  observation.  On  the 
part  of  the  proprietors  of  the  fiictories,  nearly  witb« 
out  exeeption,  he  experienced  an  absence  of  all  mya- 
tery  and  reserve,  in  the  highest  degree  honourable  to 
their  intelligence  and  liberality.  Indeed,  he  has  not 
occasion,  we  believe,  in  tbe  course  of  bis  work»  to  re- 
for  to  a  single  instance  of  any  indisposition  to  afford 
him  whatever  information  he  wished,  while  he  t^ 
peatedly  notices  the  kind  atUntion  of  individual^ 
who  accompanied  bim  in  his  inquiries,  assisted  him 
with  their  explanations,  and  in  various  other  waya 
showed  their  anxiety  to  promote  his  views. 

The  *  General  view  of  Manufoeturing  Industry,' 
which  forms  the  first  Chapter  of  Book  I.  of  tbe 
present  work,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete 
and  masterly  exposition  which  the  subject  has  yet 
received.  It  is  distinguished  alike  by  extensive 
views,  and  by  minute  technical  knowledge — by 
knowledge  implying  a  perfect  familiarity  both  with 
tbe  principles  of  mechanical  and  chemical- aoienoe, 
and  with  their  practical  application  in  tbe  various 
processes  described.  Within  the  space  to  which  we 
must  confine  ourselves,  we  cannot  attempt  aay  ab- 
stract, however  rapid,  of  this  interesting  and  admira* 
hie  review ;  but  we  will  notice  one  or  two  of  the 
points  in  the  reasoning  with  which  we  have  been 
most  struck. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  developed  in 
the  progress  of  our  manufactures  is,  their  tendency 
to  assume  every  day  more  and  more  of  an  automatic 
or  aelf-acting  character.  This  b  particularly  the 
ease  with  such  as  are  carried  on  entirely  or  chiefly 
by  machinery;  but  even  those  that  depend  upon 
other  agencies,  show  something  of  the  same  ten- 
dency. 

**  A  mechanical  manu£icture  being  commonly  oc- 
cupied with  one  substance,  which  it  conducts  through 
metamorphoses  in  regular  succe«<sion,  may  be  made 
nearly  automatic ;  whereas,  a  chemical  manufacture 
depends  on  tbe  play  of  delicate  affinities  between  two 
or  more  substances,  which  it  has  to  sidgect  to  heat 
and  mixture  under  circumstances  somewhat  uncer- 
tain, and  must,  therefore,  remain,  to  a  corresponding 
extent,  a  manual  operation.  The  best  example  of 
pmn  chemistry  on  self-acting  principles  which  I  have 
aeen,  was  in  a  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  where 
the  sulphur  being  kindled  and  properly  set  in  train 
with  the  nitre,  atmospheric  air,  and  water,  carried  on 
the  process  through  a  labyrinth  of  compartments,  and 
aopplied  tbe  requiaite  heat  of  concentration,  till  it 
brought  forth  a  flnisbed  oommeicial  product.  Tbe 
finest  model  of  an  automatic  manufacture  of  mund 
chemistry,  is  tbe  five-coloured  calico  machine,  which 
eontinoously,  and  sponuneously,  so  to  speak,  prinu 
beautiful  webs  of  cloth  with  admirable  precision  and 
speed.  It  is,  in  a  cotton-mill,  however,  that  the  per- 
fection of  automatic  industry  is  to  be  seen ;  it  is 
there  that  the  elemental  powers  have  been  ooade  to 
animate  millions  of  complex  organs,  infusing  into 
forms  of  wood,  iron,  and  brass,  an  mtclligent  agency.** 
Let  the  reader  now  mark  the  praetieal  importanee 
of  the  tendency  thas  described,  as  afterwards 
illnstrated  by  the  following  account  of  one  of  its 
resulu :— 

«« The  eenstant  aim  and  clleet  of  seientiietmpvovo. 
ment  in  manufoctures  are'philanthropie,  as  they  tend 
to  relieve  the  workmen  eitlier  from  niceties  of  ad- 
justment which  exhaust  his  mind,  and  fatigue  his 
eyes,  or  firom  painful  repetition  of  effort  which  dis- 
tort or  wear  out  his  frame.  At  every  step  of  each 
manufacturing  process  described  in  this  volume,  the 
humanity  of  science  will  be  manifest.  New  illustra- 
tions  of  this  troth  appear  almost  every  day,  of  which 
a  remarkable  one  has  just  come  to  my  knowledge. 
In  the  woollen-doth  trade  there  is  a  process  between 
eardmg  and  spinning  the  wool,  called  flubbing,  which 
converts  the  spongy  rolls,  turned  off  from  the  cards, 
into  a  continuous  lengch  of  fine  porous  cord.  Now, 
though  carding  and  spinning  lie  within  the  doanain 
of  automatic  science,  yet  slubbing  is  a  handioraft 
operation,  depending  on  the  skill  of  the 
slubber,  and  participating  therefore  in  all  his 
irregularity.  If  he  be  a  steady,  temperate 
man,  he  will  conduct  his  business  regularly, 
without  needing  to  harrass  his  juvenile  assistants, 
who  join  together  the  series  of  card-rolls,  and  ih^'f 


foed  his  machine;  but  if  he  be  addicted  to  Uqnaa^ 
and  passionate,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  exardao  n 
fearful  despotism  over  tbe  young  pieceners,  in  vio* 
lation  of  the  proprietor^  benevolent  regulationa. 
This  dass  of  operatives,  who,  thoagh  inmates  of  iw- 
teries,  are  not,  properly  speaking,  factory  workers* 
being  independent  of  the  moving  power,  have  been 
the  principal  source  of  the  obloquy  so  unsparingly 
cast  on  the  cotton  and  other  fiMtories,  in  which  no 
such  eapricio«is  practioes  or  cruelties  esist.  Tht 
wool  slubber,  when  behind  hand  with  bis  work  after 
a  visit  to  the  beer-shop,  resumes  his  work  with  vio- 
lence, and  drives  his  machine  at  a  speed  beyond  the 
power  of  the  pieceners  to  accompany ;  and  if  be 
finds  them  deficient  in  the  least  point,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  lift  up  the  long  wooden  rod  from  bis  slub- 
bing-frarae,  called'a  billy-roller,  and  beat  them  un- 
merdfully.  I  rejoice  to  find  that  science  now  pro- 
mises to  rescue  this  branch  of  tbe  bosioesa  froaa 
handicraft  caprice,  and  to  place  it,  like  the  rc8l» 
under  the  safeguard  of  automatic  mechanism.  Tbe 
details  of  this  recent  invention  will  be  given  in  do- 
acriblng  the  woollen  manufacture/* 

Dr  Ure  considers  Arkwright  to  have  been  the 
true  founder  of  tbe  Factory  System  of  Great  Brk 
tain,  and  in  that  title  he  conceives  the  real  glory  of 
this  celebrated  person,  to  consbt  rather  than  in  any 
of  those  mechanical  inventions,  his  claim  to  which 
has  been  tbe  subject  of  so  much  controversy.  We 
must  pass  over  the  glowing  description  which  is  given 
of  the  general  consequences  of  the  great  change  thua 
effected  by  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  a  ain- 
gle  individual;  but  one  of  its  results,  here  men- 
tioned, is  in  so  high  a  degree  curious  and  important, 
that  we  roust  make  room  for  a  short  statement  ot  it. 
Having  remarked  that  when  Adam  Smith  wrotc^ 
automatic  machinery  being  hardly  known,  he  was 
properly  led  to  regard  the  division  of  labour  as  the 
grand  principle  of  manufacturing  improvement,  onr 
author  proceeds  :— 

<*  Tbe  principle  of  tbe  footory  system  then  is^  to 
substitute  mechanical  sdence  for  hand  skill,  and  the 
partition  of  a  process  into  Its  essential  constituentsi 
ftnr  the  division  or  graduation  of  labour  among  artK 
aans.  On  the  handicraft  plan,  labour,  more  or  laaa 
skilled,  was  usually  the  most  expensive  element  of 
production— Afo/eriem  superabot  opuM ;  but  on  the 
automatic  plan,  skilled  labour  gets  progressively  si^ 
perseded,  and  will,  eventually,  be  replaced  by  mave 
overlookers  of  machinea. 

**  By  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  It  happens^ 
that  tbe  more  skilful  tbe  workman,  the  more  adf^ 
willed  and  intractable  be  is  apt  to  become,  and,  of 
course,  the  less  fit  a  component  of  a  mechanical  sya- 
tcm,  in  which,  by  occasional  irregularities,  he  may 
do  great  damage  to  the  whole.  The  grand  olgea^ 
therefore,  of  tlie  modem  manufacturer  is,  through  tha 
union  of  capital  and  science,  to  reduce  the  task  of  his 
work-people  to  the  exerdse  of  vigilance  and  dexteri^f, 
— faculties,  when  concentred  to  one  process,  speedily 
hrooght  to  peilection  in  tbe  young.  In  the  infiM^ 
of  mechanical  engineering,  a  machine-factorv  dis- 
played the  division  of  labour  in  manifold  graciations 
—the  file,  the  drill,  the  lathe,  having  each  iU  dfflbr- 
ent  workmen  in  the  order  of  akill :  but  tbe  dexterava 
handa  of  the  filer  and  driller  are  now  superseded  by 
the  planing,  the  key-groove  cutting,  and  the  drillii^ 
machines ;  and  those  of  the  iron  and  brass  turners, 
by  the  self-acting  slide-lathe.  Mr  Anthony  Strutt, 
who  conducts  the  mcchanioal  department  of  tbe  great 
oetton  fintories  of  Belper  and  Millbrd,  has  eo  th»> 
roughly  departed  from  the  old  routine  of  the  school% 
that  he  will  employ  no  man  who  has  learned  his  craft 
by  regular  apprenticeship;  but  in  contempt,  as  It 
vrere,  of  tbe  division  of  labour  principle,  he  aila  n 
plough-boy  to  tnm  a  shaft  o^  perhaps^  several  leap 
weight,  azid  never  has  reason  to  repent  bis  preferene^ 
because  he  infuses  into  the  turning  apparatus  a  pre- 
cision of  action,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  skUl  «f 
tbe  meat  experienced  joomeyman. 

**  An  eminent  mechanielan  in  Manchester  told  wmt 
that  he  does  not  ehooae  to  make  any  steam-engines  at 
present,  because,  with  his  existing  means,  he  arould 
need  to  resort  to  the  old  principle  of  the  division  of 
labour,  so  fruitful  of  jealousies  and  strikes  an 
workmen ;  but  be  intends  to  proseoute  that  f 
of  business  whenever  ho  has  prepared  suitable  ai 
meats  on  the  equalisation  of  labour,  or  autoaaatia 
plan.  On  tbe  graduation  system,  a  man  must  serve 
an  apprenticeship  of  many  years  before  his  band  and 
eye  beeome  skilbd  enough  for  certain  nisHhaniaal 
laats ;  but  on  the  system  of  decomposing  a  proaav 
into  its  constituents,  and  embodying  each  part  in  an 
automatic  machine,  a  person  of  common  care  and 
capacity  inay  be  entrusted  with  any  of  tbe  said  elo- 
nenury  paru  after  a  short  probation,  and  may  be 
transferred  from  ooe  to  another,  on  any  emergeaey, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  master.  Such  translationa 
are  utterly  at  variance  with  the  old  practice  of  tbe 
division  of  labour,  which  fixed  one  man  to  shaping 
tha  head  ef  a  pin,  and  another  to  iliaipaniHg  ita 
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^omt,  with  mort  itkmnat  Md  ipirit-waitliig  u«llbr- 
mitj,  Ibr  a  whole  lifB." 

What  a  field  (or  tpeeulation  does  this  lUtement 
•pan!  "Itia,  in  fiwt,"  ai  the  author  afterwarda  ob- 
ferm,  "  the  conttant  aim  and  tendency  of  eyery  im- 
provement in  machinery  to  supenede  human  labour 
altogether,  or  to  diminish  iti  eott,  by  aubstituting 
the  induatry  of  women  and  children  for  that  of  men ; 
or  that  of  ordinary  labourers  for  trained  artliant.'* 
What,  then,  will  be  the  final  retultsof  the  proceii 
whieh  la  thus  going  on?  While  the  unskilled  la> 
beurer,  be  it  obserred,  Is  supplanting  the  skilled 
labourer,  the  dead  machine  is  supplanting  both. 
That,  therefore,  will  remain  the  conqueror  in  the 
end ;  in  so  fiu'  as  it  is  possible  in  the  nature  of  things, 
there  will  be  no  kboor  done  but  by  machinery.  The 
consequence  then  will  be,  some  one  exclaims,  that  all 
human  labourers  must  stanre;  for  if  they  do  no 
work,  they  will  earn  no  wages.  Must  starve !  Why, 
It  will  be  something  beyond  that ;  they  will,  in  so 
lar  as  their  place  is  filled  by  machinery,  be  annihilated 
altogether.  Suppose  that  all  the  cotton  cloth  that 
Is  now  made  by  the  labours  of  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  spinners,  and  weavers,  and  other  artisans, 
were  to  be  manufactured  by  machines,  without  any 
human  assistance,  save  that  of  a  few  hundreds  of 
auperintendents.  The  inevitable  effect  would  be, 
that  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  artisans  in  ques- 
tion would  pass  away  altogether— they  would  ceaae  to 
teistt  that  is  to  say,  they  would  cease  to  exist  as 
artisans  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture;  and  if 
all  the  other  industrious  arts  were  to  run  the  same 
course  of  advancement,  they  would  cease  to  exist  as 
labourers  at  all  But  they  vrould  not  cease  to  exist 
as  human  beings.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
anticipate  that  if  such  a  sute  of  things  as  we  have 
now  supposed  were  to  arrive,  the  actual  number  of 
people  In  the  world  would  be  lessened.  The  only 
difference  would  be,  that  there  would  be  less  manual 
labour  than  there  now  is,  which  is  the  same  throg 
with  saying  that  there  would  be  fewer  manual  la- 
bourers. In  other  words,  that  portion  of  the  com- 
munity who  now  labour  with  their  hands,  would  not 
have  so  to  labour  any  longer.  Would  thia  be  an 
evil?  The  misapprehension  with  which  some  per- 
sons frighten  themselves  upon  this  subject,  arisea 
from  confounding  two  things  which  are  altogether 
different.  They  see  that  when  an  individual  labourer 
loaea  his  employment,  he  loses  his  means  of  living; 
Wid  on  this  they  conclude,  that  employment,  or  labour, 
and  the  means  of  living,  are  the  same  thing.  Whereas, 
ihey  are  actually  two  things  only,  occasionally  con- 
joined by  accident.  Even  in  the  present  atate  of 
society,  it  is  obviously  by  no  means  an  universal 
truth,  that  the  man. who  has  no  employment  has  no 
means  of  living.  There  are  abready  thousands  of 
people  In  every  country  who  live  very  well  without 
resorting  to  manual  Ubour,  and  many  who  so  Htc 
vrithout  working  in  any  way.  But  these  are  rich 
men,  you  say ;  these  are  capitalists.  Be  it  so;  would 
It  be  any  terrible  misfortune  that  all  men  should  be- 
come so  far  'rich  that  they  should  be  enabled  to  live 
without  labouring  with  their  hands  ?  Suppose  a  thou- 
sand working  people  now  employed  in  one  of  tlie  foe- 
torles  ih  Lancashire  were  to  find  out  some  means  of 
making  all  the  operations  of  theesUblishmcnt  go  on  just 
•as  they  now  do,  while  they,  instead  of  superintending 
and  assisting  the  machinery,  as  they  do  at  present, 
aat  all  day  with  their  bands  folded,  or  went  abroad 
«nd  amused  themselves  in  the  fields,  or  remained  at 
home  reading  books  and  cultivating  their  minds  ;— . 
would  that  be  a  thing  to  be  deplored,  eithet  for  their 
•takes,  or  for  that  of  the  community  at  large  ?  Sup- 
pose all  the  work-people  in  the  country  were  to  dis- 
cover  they  could, — by  some  process  of  magic.  If  you 

will, thus  free  themselves  from  toil,  while  they  still 

ptrformed  their  tasks,  and  of  course  entitled  thcm- 
aelreB  to  their  wages,  where  (excepting  the  magic) 
would  be  the  harm  ?  Now  machinery,  if  it  do  what 
we  haTC  been  speaking  of,— if  it  at  last  supplant,  or 
nearly  supplant,  all  labour  In  manufactures  —  will 
have  done  precisely  the  same  thing  which  we  here 
suppose  to  be  done  by  magic  The  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  artisans  now  employed  in  these  manu- 
^ttiea  wlU  be  so  amphyyed  no  longer;  but  the 


qttantity  of  produetkNi  will  be  the  same  ai  before,tod, 
therefore,  the  earth  win  b*  able  to  maintain  theaaan 
number  of  inhabltanta  aa  aver.  No  doubt,  ware  the 
ehange  to  take  place  in  an  instant,  and  not  by  any  suoh 
magioal  operation  as  has  been  supposed,  but  by  merdy 
some  sudden  development  of  new  powers  In  ma- 
ehinery,  which  would  leave  the  whole  advantage  in 
the  hands  of  the  present  possessors  of  machinery, 
or  of  other  oapitaliau  able  to  purchaae  It,  the  work- 
ing population  would  be  teposed  to  great  Incon- 
Tenience.  But  that  Is  not  the  way  in  which  the 
thing  will  happen.  The  movement  towarda  the 
point  we  have  been  Imagining,  be  the  distance  to  be 
gone  over  long  or  short,  will  unquestionably  be  a 
gradual  one.  The  actual  possessors  of  machinery 
and  capital,  at  any  one  moment,  may  have  their 
ahare  of  the  accruing  benefit,  but  they  will  not  mo. 
nopolise  It  alL  The  process  will  be  one  which  will 
carry  forward  the  whole  system  of  eociety.  The 
numbers  whom  It  may  from  time  to  time 
detach  from  the  ranka  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation,  it  will  be  all  the  while  also  providing '  room 
for  elsewhere,  and  elevating  to  a  higher  condition.  If 
nachioery  could  be  made  to  prodoce  by  its  own  uoas- 
sisicd  action  all  those  things  which  the  consumption  of 
the  world  requires,  and  which  now  demand  the  labour  of 
so  many  hands,  there  is  certainly  no  reason  why  human 
beings  could  not  then  be  maintained  in  the  same  num- 
bers as  well  without  anybody  labouring  as  they  are  at 
present.  We  might  have  been  required  to  labour  for  a 
great  many  more  things  than  we  do  labour  for.  The 
water  wa  drink  might  have  been  msde  as  costly  as  the 
bread  we  eat  Or  suppose  the  Creator  had  ordained 
that  the  labour  of  a  large  portion  of  the  race  should 
have  been  constantly  necessary,  in  order  to  procure  for 
all  a  sufficiency  of  fresh  air.  Would  not  that  have 
been  a  heavy  curse  ?  Wages  would-  of  course  have 
been  paid  for  that  labour,  as  for  all  other  labour.  It 
would,  in  the  popular  phrase,  have  been  the  support  of 
many  of  our  fellow  creatures.  Bat  are  we  not,  for  all 
that,  infinitely  better  without  it  ?  Does  Qot  the  earth 
maintain  at  least  as  lar^c  a  populatioo  without  this  so- 
called  means  of  supporting  people,  as  it  would  have 
done  had  such  a  means  existed  ?  And  would  not  the 
same  thing  be  true  of  any  other  kind  of  labour! 

The  subject  of  the  second  chapter  of  Book  I.  is  the 
Arrangement  and  Connexion  of  Msnofactures;  and 
the  third  presents  a  Sketch  of  the  Topography  and 
Statistics  of  the  British  Factory  System.  Both,  the 
former  capecially,  are  full  of  valuable  and  luminously 
arranged  information ;  which,  however,  we  must  pass 
over,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Book  IL,  in  order  that 
we  may  have  room  for  a  single  extract  from  the  Utter 
part  of  the  work,  which  is  occupied  with  the  Moral 
Economy  of  the  Factory  ^stem.  The  following  is  one 
of  several  similar  accounts  of  well  •regulated  manufac- 
turing establishments,  which  the  author  gives  from  his 
own  observation  :-^ 

**  I  paid  an  unexpected  visit  to  Hyde,  in  order  to 
view  ttie  factories  of  Thomas  Ashton.  Esq.,  uncle  to 
the  amiable  youth  who  wss  shot  dead  sometime  ago 
near  his  father's  door,  by  assauios  who  had  hired 
themselves  during  the  ferment  of  the  spinners'  strikes, 
to  murder  mill-owners  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  for 
each.  This  lamented  victim  of  violence  was  not  a  pro- 
prietor, was  personally  unknown  to  the  aasassins,  and 
bsd  never  eiven  offence  to  the  operatives.  It  was  an 
unprovoked  murder,  which  impressed  every  "heart  with 
horror,  and  hu  cast  upon  Unions  a  bloody  stain  which 
they  will  never  wash  away. 

*'  Mr  T.  Ashton  and  four  of  his  brothers  posseu,  in 
their  five  independent  establishments  in  the  township 
of  H^de,  4000  power-looms,  with  all  the  subsidiary 
spinning  mschinery,  and  expend  fully  4000/.  weekly 
in  wages.  At  the  period  of  my  visit,  the  work-people 
were  paid  1000/.  per  diem  in  these  several  factories  of 
Hyde,  a  district  which  consisted,  not  msny  years  ago, 
of  cold  clay  land,  ill'cultivated  and  thinly  peopled. 
Along  with  the  adjoining  small  townships  of  Ducken- 
field  and  Staytey-bridge,  it  contains  now  upwsrds  of 
60,000  inhabitants,  all  comfortably  employed  and  fed. 

**  Mr  T.  Ashtoo's  cotton-works  are  agreeably  grouped 
together  on  a  gentle  declivity,  which  is  traversed  by  a 
little  tributary  stream  of  the  Mersey.  This  supplies 
the  condensing  power  to  his  steam-engines,  while  their 
expansive  force  is  furnished  from  rich  coal-measures  im- 
mediately under  the  factory  lands.  This  is  the  motive- 
element  which  pervades  and  animates  the  region  all 
aroaod.    The  henaea  occupied  by  hipwork-people  lie 


III  streets^  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  eommodioua ;  <_._ 
sialiog  each  of  at  least  four  apartmcnu  in  two  atorias^ 
with  a  email  back-yard  and  a  mews  lane.  The  rent 
for  a  good  lodging,  containing  an  improved  kitchen- 
grate,  with  boiler  and  oven,  is  only  81.  per  anaofn,  and 
good  fuel  may  be  had  for  9s.  a  ton.  I  looked  into 
several  of  the  houses,  and  found  them  more  richly  fur- 
nished than  any  common  work-people's  dwelling  whieh 
1  had  ever  seen  before.  In  one  I  saw  a  couple  of  sofas, 
with  good  chairs,  an  eight-day  clock  in  a  handsome 
mahogany  case,  several  pictures  in  oil  on  the  walls, 
freshly  painted  for  the  family,  a  representatioo  of  one 
of  the  younger  daughters  like  a  smart  peasant  girl 
carrying  a  basket  on  her  arm,  one  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  at  Bethlehem,  and  another  of  Christ  crowned 
with  thorns,  all  creditable  to  the  travelling  artist.  la 
another  house  I  observed  a  neat  wheel  barometer,  with 
iu  attached  thermometer,  suspended  against  the  snow- 
white  wall.  In  a  third  there  was  a  piano,  with  a  litUe 
giH  learning  to  play  upon  it. 

*'  My  notice  was  particularly  attracted  to  a  handaoifte 
house  and  shop,  in  one  of  the  streeu  where  Mr  T- 
Ashton*s  operatives  dwell.  On  asking  who  occupied 
it,  I  learned  it  wu  a  apinoer,  who  haviQg  aaved  from 
his  earniif|{s,  2002.,  had  embarked  this  capiul  in  a  re- 
tail business,  now  managed  by  his  wife,  a  tidy-looking: 
person,  white  the  husband  continued  to  pursue  his 
profitable  avocations  iuthe  Bill. 

'I  Msny  of  the  factoir  youths  of  both  sexea  eultivatar 
their  musical  tastes.  The  proprietor  having  erected  a 
handsome  school-house,  the  workers  sobscnbed  apon- 
tiioeously  among  themselves  1601.,  and  bought  a  good 
organ,  now  aet  up  in  the  gallery  of  the  large  hall  of 
the  school.  It  is  placed  upon  on  the  Sundays  at  diVine 
service,  aad  on  certam  eveniuga  through  the  week  alter- 
nately, by  certain  of  the  giris  employed  at  the  power- 
looms.  One  of  them,  ooT^  seventeen  years  ot  age,  is 
said  to  be  a  tolerable  organist.  So  much  nonsense  has 
been  ottered  about  the  deformities  and  diseases,  of 
fMtory  children,  that  I  may  hardly  be  credited  by: 
some  of  my  readers,  when  I  assert  that  I  have  never 
seen,  among  a  like  number  of  young  women  of  the 
lower  ranks  in  any  Country,  so  many  pleasing  counte-' 
nances  and  handsome  figures,-as  I  saw  in  Mr  Ashton'* 
nine  power-weaviag  galleries.  Their  light  labour  and 
erect  posture  in  tending  the  looms,  and  the  habit  which 
many  of  them  have  in  exercising  their  arms  and 
shoulders,  as  if  with  dumb-bells,  by  resting  their  haoda- 
on  the  lay  or  shuttle-bearer,  as  it  oacillates  akeiu 
nately  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  machinery^ 
opens  their  chest,  and  gives  them  generally  a  graceful 
carriage.  Many  of  them  have  adopted  tasteful  modea 
of  wearing  neat  handkerchiefs  on  their  heads,  and  have 
altogether  not  a  little  of  the  Grecian  style  of  beauty. 
One  of  them,  whose  cheeks  had  a  fine  rosy  hoe,  being 
asked  how  long  she  had  been  at  factory  work,  aaiS 
nine  years,  and  blushed  from  bashfuloeaa  at  beuqp  so 
slightly  spoken  to.  The  female  figures  sketched  in  the 
engraving  of  a  loom-shed  at  the  end  of  this  volume, 
are  by  no  means  fancy  forms  of  the  painter,  but 
realities,  to  be  seen  every  day  at  Hyde,  and  in  man/ 
other  factory  districts." 

The  whole  of  the  chapter  from  which  this  eztraet 
fs  taken,  well  merits  perusal  The  author  baa  em- 
bodied in  it,  in  addition  to  the  focts  he  baa  himself 
collected,  a  mass  of  information  from  the  evidence  of 
other  witnesses,  and  especially  from  the  reports  of 
the  Factory  Commissioners  and  Inspectors,  some  of 
the  most  Interesting  and  valuable  matter  contained  in 
which  we  are  glad  to  see  thus  published  in  a  generally 
accessible  form.  Upon  the  wholes  thb  examinatioa 
of  the  moral  economy  of  the  Factory  fystem  must 
be  considered  as  an  eflfective  refutation  of  many  grosa 
oalumnies  with  which  the  public  ear  has  been  of  late 
abused.  By  every  unprejudiced  and  right-minded 
person  It  will  be  felt  to  be  a  most  gratifying  and 
cheering  representation ;  and  that,  even  although  it 
may  be  admitted  that,  in  the  position  of  an  advocate 
of  a  particular  aide  of  the  question  into  which  the 
writer  has  been  almost  necessarily  thrown,  he  baa 
coloured  some  parts  of  his  picture  a  little  too  bright* 
He  has,  in  a  manner,  been  driven  to  take  up  a  tone 
of  defence,  and  even  of  retaliation,  by  the  manner  In 
whieh  the  controversy  haa  been  waged  on  the  other 
side.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  this  angry  jealousy^ 
which  has  hitherto  divided  the  manufaeturing  and 
agricultural  interests  will,  ere  long,  give  way  to  that 
mutual  respect  and  attachment  which,  dependent  aa 
they  really  are  upon  each  other,  ought  to  unite  tfaeop* 
and  to  that  amicable  oopapetition,  which  ahall  see  in 
the  prosperity  of  either  the  support  and  beiwii  of 
both. 
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TO  AMfST  rum  nrfiuiRiNOt  animats  'fnm  smvooLiire,  awo 

tYMPATHUS  WITH  AI4« 


A    DVSTT    DAT. 

Amovo  the  *'  Miseries  of  Human   Life,**  as  a  wit 
pleasantlj  entitled  them,  there  are  few,  while  the 
rascal  is  about  it,  worse  than  a  Great  Cloud  of  Dust, 
coming  upon  you  in  street  or  road,  jou  having  no 
means  of  escape,  and  the  carriages,  or  flock  of  sheep, 
eridentljT  being  bent  on  imparting  to  you  a  full  share 
of  their  besetting  horror*  The  road  is  too  narrow  to 
leave  you  a  choice,  even  if  it  had  two  pathways; 
which  it  has   not: — the  day  is  hot;  the  wind  is 
whisking ;  you  have  come  out  in  stockings  instead 
of  boots,  not  being  aware  that  you  were  occasionally 
to  have  two  feet  depth  of  dust  to  walk  in : — now, 
vow  the  dust  is  on  you, — you  are  enveloped,— you 
are  blind ;  you  have  to  hold  your  hat  on  against  the 
'Wlnd ;  the  carriages  grind  by,  or  the  sheep  g^  pat- 
tering along,  baaing  through  all  the  notes  of  their 
poor  gamut;   perhaps  carriages  and  sheep  are  to- 
other, the  latter  eschewing  the  horses*  legs,  and  the 
shepherd's  dog  driving  against  your  own,  and  career* 
iog  over  the  woolly  backs  : — Whew  !  what  a  dust- 
ing !     What  a  blinding  !     What  a  whirl !    The  noise 
decreases ;  you  stop ;  you  look  about  you ;  gathering 
up  your  hat,  coat,  and  faculties,  after  apologising  to 
the  gen^tleman  against  whom  you  have  *'  lumped,** 
and  who  does  not  look  a  bit  the  happier  for  your  apo- 
Jogy.  The  dust  is  in  your  eyes,  in  your  hair,  in  your 
shoes  and  stockings,  in  your  neck^cloth,  in  your 
mouth*   .  You  grind  your  teeth  in  dismay,  and  find 
them  gritty. 

Perhaps  another  carriage  is  coming;  and  you, 
Ending  yourself  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  being 
resolved  to  be  master  of,  at  least,  this  inferior  horror, 
turn  about  towards  the  wall  or  paling,  and  propose  to 
make  your  way'aooordingly,  and  have  the  dust  behind 
your  back  instead  of  in  front ;  when  lo  !  you  begin 
sneerfng,  and  cannot  see*  You  have  taken  involuntary 
snuff. 

Or  you  suddenly  discern  a  street,  down  which  you 
can  turn,  which  you  do  with  rapture,  thinking  to  get 
out  of  wind  and  dust  at  once ;  when,  unfortunately, 
you  discover  that  the  wind  is  veering  to  all  points  of 
the  eompass,  and  that  instead  of  avoiding  the  dust, 
there  is  a  ready-made  and  intense  collection  of  it, 
then  in  the  act  of  being  swept  into  your  eyes  by  the 
attendants  on  a  dust-cart ! 

.The  reader  knows  what  sort  of  a  day  we  speak  of. 
It  is  all  dusty ; — the  windows  are  dusty ;  the  people 
are  dusty;  the  hedges  in  the  roads  are  horribly  dusty, 
— ^pitiably,— you  think  they  must  feel  it ;  shoes  and 
boot^  are  like  a  baker*s ;  men  cm  horseback  eat  air«i 
drink  dust;  coachmen  sit  screwing  up  their  eyes; 
the  gardener  finds  his  spade  slip  into  the  ground, 
fetching  up  smooth  portions  of  earth,  all  made  o« 
dust.     What  is  the  poor  pedestrian  to  do  ? 

To  think  of  something  ntpenor  to  the  dustr— 
whether  grave  or  gay.  This  is  the  secret  of  being 
-master  of  any  ordinary,  and  of  much  eitraordinary. 
troublir :— -bring  «  better  idea  upon  it,  and  it  is  bard 
if  the  greater  thought  does  not  do  something  against 
the  less.  .  >Vhen  we  meet  with  any  very  unpleaiant 
,  person,  to  whose  ways  we  cannot  suddenly  reconcile 

[From  tbeSccsm-Prcn  of  CAW.  RsnrxLL,  Uttlt  PolMnejr  tercet 


ooTselves,  we  think  of  some  delightful  friend,  perhaps 
two  hundred  miles  off, — in  Northumberland,  or  in 
Wales.  When  dust  threatens  to  blind  us,  we  shut 
our  eyei  to  the  disaster,  and  contrive  to  philosophise 
a  bit,  even  then, 

"  Oh,  but  it  is  not  worth  while  doing  that.** 

Good.  'If  so»  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  as 
jovial  as  the  dust  itself,  and  take  all  gaily.  Indeed, 
thb  is  the  philosophy  we  speak  of. 

"  And  yet  the  dust  is  annoying  too.** 

.  Well — take  then  just  as  much  good  sense  as  you 
require  for  the  occasion.  Think  of  a  jest ;  think  of 
a  bit  of  verse ;  think  of  the  dog  you  saw  just  now, 
coming  out  of  the  pond,  and  frightening  the  dandy 
in  his  new  trousers.  But  at  all  evenu  don't  let  your 
temper  be  mastered  by  such  a  thing  as  a  cloud  of 
dust.  It  will  show,  either  that  you  have  a  very  infirm 
temper  indeed,  or  no  ideas  in  your  head. 

On  all  occasions  in  life,  great  or  small,  you  may 
be  the  worse  for  them,  or  the  better.  You  may  b^ 
made  the  weaker  or  the  stronger  by  them ;  aye,  even , 
by  so  small  a  thing  as  a  little  dust. 

When  the  famous  Arbuthnot  was  getting  into  his 
carriage  one  day,  he  was  beset  with  dusL  What  did 
he  do  ?  Damn  the  dust,  or  the  coachman  ?  No ; 
that  was  not  bis  fiuhion.  He  was  a  wit,  and  a  good- 
natured  man  ;  so  be  fell  to  making  an  epigram,  which 
he  sent  to  his  friends.  It  was  founded  on  scientific 
knowledge,  and  consisted  of  the  following  pleasant 
exaggeration : — 

Oy   A   DUSTT   DAY. 

The  dust  in  smaller  particles  arose. 
Than  those  which  fluid  bodies  do  compose* 
Contraries  in  extremes  do  often  meet ; 
It  was  MO  dry,  thai  you  might  eaU  it  wet/ 

Dust  at  a  distance  sometimes  takes  a  burnished  or 
.tawny  aspect  in  the  sun,  almost  as  handsome  as  the 
great  yellow  smoke  out  of  breweries;  and  you  may 
amuse  your  fancy  with  thinking  of  the  clouds  that 
preceded  armtea  in  the  old  books  of  poetry, — the 
spears  gleaming  out, — the  noise  of  the  throng  grow- 
ing on  the  ear, — and,  at  length,  horses  emerging,  and 
helmets,  and  flags, — the  Lion  of  King  Kichard,  or 
the  Lilies  of  France. 

Or  you  may  think  of  some  better  and  more  harm- 
less palm  of  victory,  **  not  without  dust**  (jpahma  non 
tins  jmhert) ;  dust,  such  as  Horace  says  the  horse- 
men  of  antiquity  liked  to  kick  up  at  the  Olympic 
games,  or  as  he  more  elegantly  phrases  it,  *<  collect  ** 
(eolUgi$99  juvat ; — which  a  punster  of  our  acquaint- 
ance translated,  <*  kicking  up  a  dust  at  college  **) ;  or 
if  you  are  in  a  very  philosophic  vein  indeed,  you  may 
think  of  man's  derivation  from  dust,  and  his  return 
to  it,  redeeming  your  thoughts  from  gloom  by  the 
hopes  beyond  dust,  and  by  the  graces  which  poetry 
and  the  affections  have  shed  upon  it  in  this  life,  like 
flowers  upon  graves, — ^lamenting  with  the  tender 
Petrarch,  that  **  those  eyes  of  which  he  spoke  so 
warmly,**  and  that  golden  hair,  and  <*  the  lightning  of 
that  angel  smile,**  and  all  those  other  beauties  which 
made  him  a  lover  <*  marked  out  from  among  men,"—! 
a  being  abstracted  **  from  the  rest  of  his  species,**— 
are  now  *<a  little  dust,  without  a  feeling**-. 

**  Pcfta  pdvtre  ton  ehe  nulla  sente  *' — 
or  repeating  that  beautiful  lyric  of  the  last  of  t)M 


Shakspearian  men,  Shirley,  which  they  say  touehed 
even  the  thoughtless  bosom  of  Charles  the  Second:-^ 

DKATH*S   FINAL   CONQUEST. 

The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state^ 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things : 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate ; 
Death  lays  his  iey  hand  on  kings  : 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down, 
j4nd  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill ; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield. 
They  tame  but  one  another  stUl. 
Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fate. 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath. 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow. 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds ; 
Upon  death's  purple  altar  now 
See  where  the  victor- victim  bleeds : 
All  heads  most  come 
To  the  cold  tomb : 
Only  the  actions  of  the  Just 
Smell  sweet,  and  Uossom  in  the  dust.* 

Most  true ;— but  with  the  leave  of  the  fine  poet 
(which  he  would  gladly  have  conceded  to  us). 
Death's  conquest  is  not  "final;**  for  Heaven  tri- 
umphs over  him,  and  Love  too,  and  Poetry ;  and 
thus  we  can  get  through  the  cloud  even  of  his  dusty 
and  shake  it,  in  aspiration,  from  our  wings.  Besides, 
we  know  not,  with  any  exactitude,  what,  or  who. 
Death  is,  or  whether  there  is  any  such  personage, 
even  in  his  negative  sense,  except  inasmuch  as  he  is  a 
^ntle  voice,  calling  upon  us  to  go  some  jour- 
ney'; for  the  very  dust  that  he  is  supposed  to  deal  in, 
is  alive ;  is  the  cradle  of  other  beings  and  vegetation  ; 
nay,  iu  least  particle  belongs  to  a  mighty  life; — ^is 
planetary,~is  part  of  our  star, — is  the  stuff  of  which 
the  worlds  are  made,  that  roll  and  rejoice  round 
the  sun. 

Of  these  or  the  like  reflections,  serious  or  other- 
wise, are  the  cogitations  of  the  true  pedestrian  com- 
posed;— such  are  the  weapons  with  which  be  tri- 
umphs over  the  most  hostile  of  his  clouds,  whether 
material  or  metaphorical ;  and,  at  the  end  of  hb  dustj 
walk,  he  beholdeth,  in  beautiful  perspective,  the 
towel,  and  the  basin  and  water,  with  which*  be  will 
render  his  eyes,  cheeks,  and  facultiesy^as  cool  and 
fresh,  as  if  no  dust  had  touched  them ;  nay,  more  ao, 
for  the  contrast.  Never  forget  that  secret  of  the 
reconcilemenu  of  this  life  2  to  sit  down,  newly 
•washed  and  dressed,  af^er  a  dusty  journey,  and 
bear  that  dinner  b  to  be  ready  **  in  ten  minutes,** 
is  a  satisfiietion— a  crowning  and  **  measureless  eon  • 
tent  ** — ^which  we  hope  no  one  will  enjoy  who  does 
not  allow  fiiir  play  between  the  harmle»  lights  and 
shadows  of  existence,  and  treat  his  dust  with  respeet. 
.We  defy  him  to  enjoy  it,  at  any  rate,  like  these  who 
do.  His  ilUtemper,  somehow  or  other,  will  rise  in 
retribtttion  against  him,  and  find  dust  on  hb  saddle 
of  mutton. 

*  See  p.  70  of  the  fint  volume  of  <  Songs  of  Engluid  and 
Scotland,'  edited  by  Mr  Cunninahun,  jon. ;  a  weloone 
book,  and  of  hereditary  promise.  Bat  it  might  have  been 
much  improved.  We  ought  to  have  had  more  of  Sedley, 
Suckling,  Herrick,  and  otiien,  and  a  great  deal  more  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (the  truest  lyrists  in  the  langnafe), 
and  other  old  dramatista.'^,  also  more  of  Dibdin,  Barry  Corn- 
wall, and  variona  writers  **  about  *own  "  hi  the  last  centory. 
There  is  even  no  O'Keefe,— a  great  omission  In  a  soBf 
book.    His  route  was  as  fresh  as  a  dairymaid. 
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xo.  IV. — CHAUCIR  (coirrxiiiuD.) 

STORT   or   GRIStLBA* 

Thb  famoiu  story  of  Gritelda,  or  P«tieat  Grizel, 
who  supposes  her  bualMod  to  kill  ber  ehadr^n  and  to 
dismiss  her  finally  from  his  bed  under  cireumsunoes 
of  the  greatest  outrage,  and  yet  behaves  meekly  un- 
der all,  was  not  long  since  the  most  popular  story  in 
Europe,  and  still  deeply  afieets  us.  Writers  have 
asserted  that  there  actually  was  some  such  person. 
In  vain  has  the  husband  been  pronounced  a  monster^ 
and  the  story  impossible.  In  vain  have  critics  in 
subsequent  time,  not  giving  sufficient  heed  to  the  dif- 
ierenoe  between  civilized  and  feudal  ages,  or  to  the 
beauties  with  which  the  narrative  has  been  mingledt 
declared  it  to  be  no  better  than  the  sight  of  a  **  tor- 
ment on  the  rack.**  The  story  has  had  shoals  of  nar- 
rators, particularly  in  old  France,  and  been  repeated 
and  dwelt  upon  by  the  gpreatest  and  tenderest  geni- 
uses,— Boccaccio,  Petrarch,  and  Chauoer.  The 
whole  heart  of  Christendom  has  embraoed  the  heroine. 
She  has  passed  into  a  proverb ;  ladies  of  quality  have 
caUed  their  children  after  her,  the  name  surviving 
(we  believe)  among  them  to  this  day,  in  spite  of  iu 
griahf  sound ;  and  we  defy  the  manliest  man,  of  any 
fteling,  to  read  it  in  Chaucer's  own  consecutive 
stanzas  (whatever  he  may  do  here)  without  feeling 
his  eyes  moisten. 

How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The  husband  is 
perfectly  monstrous  and  unnatural ;— there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  that  ;~Jie  pursues  his  trial  of  his  wife*s  pati- 
ence for  twelve  years,  and  she  is  supposed  to  love  as 
well  as  to  obey  him  all  the  time, — him,  the  murderer 
of  tter  dnldren !  This,  also,  is  unnatural,^ — impossi- 
ble. A  year,  a  month,  a  week,  would  have  been  bad 
enough.  The  lie  was  bad  in  itself  And  yet,  in 
^te  of  that  utter  renouncement  of  the  fiction,  to 
which  civilization  finally  brings  us,  we  feel  for  the 
invincibly  obedient  creature ;  we  are  deeply  inter- 
Mted;  we  acknowledge  instinctively,  that  the  story 
lud  a  rig^t  to  its  fiime ;  nay  (not  to  speak  it  'pro* 
£mely),  that  like  other  permanent  and  popular  stories, 
of  a  solenm  cast,  it  is  a  sort  of  revelation  in  its  way* 
pi  ooee  startling  us  with  contrasts  of  good  and  evil, 
and  ending  ui  filling  us  with  hope  and  exaltation. 
Howisthis^ 

The  secret  is,  that  a  principle— the  sense  of  duty.— 
is  set  up  in  it  above  all  considerations ;— that  tha 
duty,  onee  believed  in  by  a  good  and  humble  nature 
la  exalted  by  it,  in  consequence  of  its  very  tormentsy 
|ibo?e  off  tormenty  and  all  weakness.  We  an  not 
(Bspeoted  to  copy  it,  much  less  to  approve  or  be  bUnd 
pi  the  hard-heartedness  that  fetches  it  out ;  but  the 
14ow  is  struck  loudly  in  the  ears  ef  mankind,  in  or> 
der  that  they  may  think  of  duty  itself,  and  draw 
thab  own  oonelusioiis  in  favour  of  their  own  sense 
of  it,  when  they  see  what  marveUous  effect  it  can 
luKve  even  in  its  utmost  extravagance^  and  bow  una- 
Jde  W8  are  to  help  respecting  it,  in  proportion  to  the 
mty  depth  of  iu  self^ibaaement.  We  fed  that  the 
aame  woman  could  have  gone  through  any  trial 
;wbiah  she  thought  becoming  a  woman,  of  a  kind 
mthas  weshooldaUadmirein  the  wisest  and  Juslest 
We  feel  even  her  weakness  to  be  her  strength, 
I  of  tha  wooderfuUeat  privileges  of  virtue. 
U.  We  are  trasveUing,  at  present,  far  out  of  the  pro- 
>Oiad  design  of  these  specimens,  which  were  in- 
tended to  consist  of  little  more  than  extracts,  and  the 
Ineiefest  possible  summary  of  the  anthor'a  charaetcria- 
tici.  But  the  reader  will  pardon  an  oeeanonal 
griildiBg  to  temptations  like  these.  Our  present 
jMunber  shall  consist  of  as  brief  a  sketch  as  we  can 
^e»  of  the  successive  incidents  of  Chaucer's  story, 
whieh  art  managed  with  a  skill  exquisite  as  the 
Adiag;  and  whenever  we  come  to  an  irresistible 
Specimen,  it  shall  be  extracted. 
At  Saluzto  in  Piedmont,  under  the  Alps,  " 

Down  at  the  root  of  Vesulus  the  cold,] 

ihere  rdgned  a  feudal  lord,  a  Marquis,  who  was  be- 
loved by  his  people,  but  too  much  given  to  his  amuse- 
xnent,  and  an  enemy  of  marriage ;  which  alarmed 
tbtm  lest  he  should  die  childless,  and  leave  his  in- 


beritance  in  the  hands  of  strangers.  Thay  ttieft- 
fbre,  at  last,  sent  him  a  deputation  which  addressed 
him  on  the  subject,  and  he  agreed  to  take  a  wife,  on 
conMion  lAat  Ikey  should  respect  his  ofao^  wheat- 
soevnr  it  might  ML 

Now  apong  the  poorest  of  the  Marquiir*  peoplt 

There  dwelt  a  man 
Which  that  was  holden  poorest  of  them  all, 
But  higb6  God  somtime  senden  can  . 
His  grace  unto  a  little  ox*s  stall ; 
Janicola,  men  of  that  tiiorp  him  call : 
A  daughter  had  be  fair  enough  to  sight, 
And  Grisildis  this  young^  maiden  bight. 

Tender  of  age  vras  *<  Grisildis  **  or  "Grisilda**  (for 
the  poet  calls  her  both)  but  the  was  a  maiden  of  a 
thoughtful  and  steady  nature,  and  as  excellent  a 
daughter  as  could  be,  thinking  of  nothing  but  her 
sheep,  her  spinning,  and  her  ''old  poor  fether," 
whom  she  supported  by  her  labour,  and  waited  upon 
with  the  greatest  duty  and  obedience. 

Upon  Grisild',  this  poor£  creature. 
Full  often  sith  this  marquis  set  his  eye. 
As  he  on  hunting  rode  pariiventure ; 
And  when  it  fell  that  he  might  her  espy. 
He  not  with  wanton  looking  of  folly 
His  eyen  cast  on  her,  but  in  sad  wise 
Upon  her  cheer  he  would  him  oft  arise. 

The  Marquis  announced  to  his  people  that  he  had 
chosen  a  wife,  and  the  wedding-day  arrived,  but  no- 
body aaw  the  lady ;  at  which  there  was  great  won- 
der. Clothes  and  jewels  were  prepared,  and  the 
feast  too;  and  the  Marqms,  with  a  great  retinue, 
and  accompanied  by  music,  took  his  way  to  the  vil- 
lage where  Griselda  lived. 

Griselda  had  heard  of  his  coming,  and  said  to  her- 
self^ that  she  would  get  her  work  done  fester  than 
usual,  on  piupose  to  stand  at  the  door,  like  other 
maidens,  and  see  the  sight;  but  just  as  she  was 
going  to  look  out,  she  heard  the  Marquis  call  her, 
and  she  set  down  a  water-pot  she  had  in  her  hand, 
and  knelt  down  before  him  with  her  usual  steady 
countenance. 

The  Marquis  asked  for  her  fether,  and  going  in 
doors  to  him,  took  hlna  by  the  hand,  and  said,  with 
many  courteous  words  and  leave-asking,  tiuit  he  had 
come  to  marry  his  daughter.  The  poor  man  turned 
red,  and  stood  abashed  and  quaking,  but  begged  his 
lord  to  do  as  seemed  good  to  him ;  and  then  the 
Marquis  asked  Griselda  if  she  would  have  him,  and 
vow  to  obey  him  in  all  things,  be  they  what  they 
might;  and  she  answered  trembling,  but  in  like 
manner ;  and  he  led  her  forth  and  presented  her  to 
the  people  as  his  wife. 

The  ladies,  now  Griselda's  attendants,  took  off  her 
old  peasant*s  dothes,  not  much  pleased  to  handle 
them,  and  dressed  ber  anew  in  fine  doUies,  so  that 
the  peq>le  hardly  knew  ber  again  for  her  beauty. 

Her  hair^  have  they  comb*d.that  lay  untress^d 
Full  rudely,  and  with  their  Jingtrt  vmaU 
A  coroune  on  her  head  they  have  ydreas^. 
And  set  her  full  of  noudies,  (l)great  and  small. 
Thus  Walter  lowly,  na§  hU  nf^uOff 
Wedded  with  fortunate  honesty, 

and  Griselda  behaved  so  well,  and  discreetly,  and  be- 
haved so  kindly  to  everyone,  making  .up  disputes, 
and  speaking  such  gentle  and  sensible  words, 

And  cou1d£  so  Ike  peopU*$  heart  tmbraee. 
That  each  her  lo&th  that  looheth  on  htrfaci. 

"  In  due  time  the  Marchioness  had  a  daughter,  and 
the  Marquis  had  always  treated  his  consort  well, 
and  behaved  like  a  man  of  sense  and  reflection ;  but 
now  he  infermed  her  that  his  people  were  dissatisfied 
at  his  having  raised  her  to  be  his  wife ;  and,  remind- 
ing her  of  her  vow  to  obey  him  in  all  things,  told  bar 
that  she  must  agree  to  let  him  do  with  the  little 
child  whatsoever  he  pleased.  Griselda  kept  her 
TOW  to  the  letter,  not  even  changing  countenance ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  an  ill-looking  fellow  oame> 
and  took  the  child  from  her,  intimating  that  he  vraa 
to  kill  it.  Griselda  asked  permission  to  kiss  her 
child  ere  it  died,  and  she  took  it  in  her  bosom,  and 

1    Ao«eAe«— nuts  f— buttons  in  thst  shape  made  of  foid 
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blessed  and  kissed  it  with  a  sad  face,  and  prayed  tha 
man  to  bury  iU  **  little  body  "  in  some  place  where 
the  birds  and  beasts  could  not  get  it.  But  the^man 
aaid  aothi^g.  He  took  diie  AUd  anl^rent  liia 
w«y;  and  the  Biarquis  bade  hhn  carry  St  to  the 
Countess  of  Pavi^  his  sister,  with  .Erections  to  bring 
it  up  in  saact. 

Griselda  lived  on,  behaving  like  an  excellent  wife,  . 
and  four  years  afterwards  she  had  another  child,  a 
son,  which  the  Marquis  demanded  of  her,  as  he  had 
done  the  daughter,  laying  his  injunctions  on  her 
at  the  same  time  to  be  patient.  Griselda  said  ahe 
would,  adding,  as  a  proof  nevertherless  what  bitter 
feelings  she  had  to  control, 

I  have  not  had  no  part  of  dhildran  twain. 
But  first,  sickness ;  and  after,  woe  and  pain. 

The  same  ^ugly  sergeant**  now  came  again,  and 
took  away  the  second  child,  carrying  it  like  the  fer- 
mer   to  Bologna ;    and   twelve  years  after,  to  the 
astonishment  and  indignation  of  the  poet,  and  the 
people  too,  but  making  no  alteration  whatsoever  in  the 
obedience  of  the  wife,  the  Marquis  informs  her,  that 
his  subjects  are  dissatisfied  at  his  having  her  for  a  vrife 
at  all,  and  that  he  had  got  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope 
to  marry  another,  for  whom  die  must  make  way,  and 
be  divorced,  and  return  home;  adding  insultingly^ 
tiiat  she  might  take^back  with  her  the  dowry  whidi 
she  brought  him.     Woefully,    but   ever  patiently^- 
does  Griselda  consent,  not,  however,  without  a  ten- 
der exchunation  at  the  difference  between  her  mar- 
riage day  and  this ;    and  as  she  receives  the  instruc- 
tion about  the  dowry  as  a  hint  that  she  is  to  give  up 
her  fine  dothes,  and  resume  her  old  ones,  whidi  she 
says  it  would  be  impossible  to  find,  she  midces  hioi 
the  following  exquisite  prayer  and  remonstanoe.— 
If  we  had  to  write  for  only  a  certain  select  set  of 
readers,  never  should  we  think  of  bespeaking  their 
due  reverence  for  a  passage  like  the  following,  and 
fts  simple,  primitive,    and   most  affecting  thoughts 
and  words.     But  a  journal  must  accommodate  itself 
to  the  chances  of  perusal  in  all  quarters,  either  bx 
alteration  or  explanation ;  and,  therefore,  in  not  al- 
tering any  of  these  words,  or  daring  to  gainsay  the 
aaered  tenderness  they  bring  before  us,  we  must  ob- 
serve, that  as  there  is  not  a  more  pathetic  passage  to 
be  timnd  in  the  whole  cirde  of  human  writ,  so  the 
pathos  and  the  pure  words  go  inseparably  together^ 
and  lus  is  the  most  refined  heart,  educated  or  un- 
educated, ^tat  receives  them  with  the  delicatest  and 
profimndest  emotion. 

«  My  Lord^  ye  wot  that  in  my  fether*s  place 
Ye  did  me  strip  out  of  my  poor6  vreed, 

[How  much,  by  the  way,  this  old  and  aioie 
lengthened  pronunciation  of  the  word  poor,  poor6 
(French,  pauvre),  adds  to  the  piteous  emphasis  of  it«] 

And  ricfa^ly  ye  dad  me  of  your  grace; 
To  you  broueht  I  nought  elles  out  of  drede,  (2) 
But  faith,  and  nakedness,  and  '  woRumhede* ; 
And  here  again  your  dothing  I  restore. 
And  eke  your  wedding  ring,  for  evermore. ' 

«  The  remnant  of  your  jewels  ready  be 
Within  your  chamber*,  I  dare  it  safely  sain* 
Naked  out  of  my  father* »  houee  fqmoth  ahe  J 
I  come,  and  naked  I  mmtt  turn  apain, 

[How  beautifully  is  the  Bible  used  herefl 

All  your  pleasanc£  would  I  follow  fain  ; 

But  yet  I  hope  it  be  not  your  intent 

That  I  smockl^  out  of  your  palace  went.  ** 

**  Ye  eonld  not  do  to  diahonSet  a  thing 
T%at,ihW^(^)womb,im9^uehfmerMUn»kiif;i 

Skomldi  hefare  the  people*  in  my  mdhinp 
Be  eeen  all  bare ;  wherefore,  I  you  pmy, 

Lxr  MK   NOT   LIKK   A   WOEM  CO  BT  THE   WAT  : 

Remember  youj  mine  owen  Lord  eo  dear, 
I  mae  yowr  wi/e,  though  I  umeorthf  were, 

«  Wherefore  in  guerdon  of  my  *  womanhede,* 
Which  that  I  broi^t  and  *yet '  again  I  bear. 
As  vouchesafe  to  give  me  to  my  meed 
But  such  a  smock  as  I  was  wont  to  wear. 
That  I  therewith  may  wrie  {4)  the  womb  of  her 
That  woe  your  wife.     And  here  I  take  my  leaire 
Of  you,  mine  ow6n  Lord,  leet  I  you  grieve,** 

**  The  smock,"  quoth  he,  "  that  thou  hast  on  thy 
back, 
Let  it  be  still,  and  bear  ft  forth  with  thee.* 
^  But  well  unneth^  (6)  thilk6  word  he  ^»ak^ 
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Bat  w«at  his  wvf  Car  n^h  and  fior  pittie. 
Bdbrv  the  folk  heneWen  strippeth  she. 
And  in  her  smock,  with  foot  aod  head  all  bare, 
Tovird  har  fltther's  hooae,  forth  is  she  fare. 

The  people  follow  her  weeping  and  wailing,  but 
aba  w«nt  ever  as  usual,  with  staid  eyes,  nor  all  the 
wittle  did  she  speak  a  word.  As  to  her  poor  fiuher, 
he  eufaed  the  day  ha  was  bom*  And  to  with  her 
ftithery  for  a  spaee,  dwelt  <*  this  flower  of  wiiely.  pa- 
tianea,**  nor  showed  any  sense  of  offence,  nor  remem< 
braaoe  of  her  h%h  estate. 

At  length  arrives  news  of  the  condng  of  the 
new  Marchioness,  with  snob  array  of  pomp  as  had 
narer  been  seen  in  all  Lombardy  ;  and  the  Marquis, 
who  has,  in  the  meantime,  sent  to  Bologna  for  his 
awi  and  daughter,  once  more  desires  Griselda  to. 
•ame  to  him,  and  teUs  her,  that  as  he  has  not  women 
eDongh  in  his  hoosdiold  to  wait  upon  hb  new 
witt^  and  set  everything  in  Ofdar  for  her,  he  must 
i«qnesther  todoit;  wbieb  she  does,  with  all  ready 
obedience,  and  then  goes  forth  with  the  rest,  to  meet 
the  new  lady.  At  dinner,  tha  Marquis  again  calls 
ber,  and  asks  her  what  she  thinks  of  his  choice.  She 
commends  it  heartily,  and  ptays  God  to  give  him 
prosperity;  only  adding,  that  she  hopes  he  will 
not  try  the  nattire  of  so  young  a  creature  as  he  tried 
bars,  since  the  koi  hem  bnmghi  up  more  ttmderbf^  amd 
perhapB  covHd  net  beat  it. 

And  when  this  Walter  saw  her  patience, 
jHar  gladd^  cheer,  and  no  malice  at  all. 
And  be  so  often  bad  ber  done  oflRenee, 
And  she  aye  sad  (6)  and  constant  as  a  wall^ 
Continuing  aye  her  innocence  over  all. 
This, sturdy  marquis  'gaa  his  hearth  dress 
To  rue  upon  her  wifidy  steadfastness. 

Ha  gsthsri  her  in  his  arms,  and  kisses  her ;  but  she 
takes  no  heed  of  it,  oat  of  astonishment,  nor  heart 
anything  he  eaye ;  upon  which  he  exclaims,  that  as 
sure  as  Christ  died  for  him,  she  is  his  wife,  and  he 
will  have  no  other,  nor  ever  had ;— 4uid  with  that,  ha 
introduces  his  supposed  bride  to  her  as  her  own 
^ughter,  with  his  son  by  her  side ;  and  Griselda, 
XMrareome  at  last,  fidnts  away. 

When  she  this  heard,  aswoonfi  down  she  falleth 
For  piteout  joy ;  aod  after  her  swooning 
She  both  her  young^  children  to  her  caUeth, 
And  in  her  arm^  piteously  weeping, 
Embraceth  them,  and  tenderly  kissing 
FuU  like  a  mother^  with  her  taJiS  tears 
She  bathed  both  their  visage  and  their  hairs,  ] 

O,  which  a  piteous  thing  it  was  to  see* 

Her  swooning,  attd  her  humhie  voice  to  hear! 

^*  Grand  mercy  f  Lord,  God  thank  it  you  (quoth 

she) 
That  ye  have  sav6d  me  my  children  dear : 
Now  reck  (7)  I  never  to  be  dead  right  here,  * 
Since  I  stand  in  your  love  and  in  your  grace, 
Ko  force  of  death,  (8)  nor  when  my  ^Irit  pace. 

*'  O  tender,  O  dear,  O  young^  children  mine! 

Your  woful  mother  ween^  steadikstly 

That  cruel  hounds  or  some  foul  vermin 

Had  eaten  you ;  but  God  of  his  mercy 

And  your  benign^  father  tenderly 

Hath  done  you  keep : "  and  in  that  sam6  stound 

All  suddenly  she  swapp'd  adoarn  to  ground. 

And  in  her  swoon  so  sadly  holdeth  sAe 
Mer  children  tmo,  when  she  'gan  them  embraeet 
That  with  great  sleight  and  great  difficulty 
The  children  from  her  arm  they  'gan  arraee,  (9) 
O!  many  a  tear  on  many  a  piteous  faee 
Down  r€M  of  them  that  stooden  her  betide  i 
thmethe  abouten  her  might  they  abitie. 

That  is,  they  could  scarcely  remain  to  look  at  her,  or 
stand  still. — And  so,  with  feasting  and  joy,  ends  this 
divine,  cruel  story  of  Patient  Griselda ;  the  happi* 
ness  of  which  is  superior  to  the  pain,  not  only  be- 
cause it  ends  so  well,  but  because  there  is  ever  pne- 
sent  in  it,  like  that  of  a  saint  in  a  picture,  the  sweet, 
sad  fkee  of  the  fortitude  of  woman. 

6— Ssd— corapoMdiB  BMoiaer— unaltered. 
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—  The  worst  mistake  of  morbid  feelings  is  supposing 
oaa^aowo  individoal  fata  birder  Uian  any  other  in  tha 
world.— !%<  Wife, 
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fjSbridgedfrom  Mr  mOer't  <  Semuk  and  Legende 
€f  Oa  North  of  SeaOand,*; 

EAEifY  in  the  month  of  April  1734,  three  Cromarty 
boatmen,  coonected  with  the  Custom  hoase,  were  jonr- 
neyiog  along  the  miserable  road  which  at  this  period 
wiodM  aloog  between  the  capital  of  the  Highlands, 
and  that  of  the  kingdom.  They  had  already  travelled 
since  morning  more  than  thirty  miles  Ibroogb  the  wild 
Highlaods  of  Inverness-shire,  and  were  now  toiling 
along  tl^  steep  side  of  an  uninhabited  valley  of  Bade- 
noch. 

The  gloom  of  evening,  deepened  by  a  coming  snow 
storm,  was  closing  round  them  as  they  entered  one  of 
the  wildest  recesses  of  the  valley,  an  immense  precipi* 
tous  hollow,  scooped  out  of  the  side  of  one  of  the  hills ; 
the  wind  began  to  bowl  through  the  clifFsi*  and  the 
thickening  flakes  of  snow  to  beat  against  their  faces. 
The  boose  in  which  they  were  to  pass  the  night  was 
still  ten  miles  away.  *'  It  will  be  a  terrible  night,  lads, 
in  the  Moray  frith,"  said  the  foremost  traveller,  a 
broad-shouldered,  deep-chested,  strong -looking  man  of 
about  five  feet  eight ;  **  I  woald  ill  like  to  hai>  to  beat 
np  through  the  drift  along  the  rough  shores  of  Cadboll. 
It  was  in  just  such  a  night  as  this,  ten  vear  ago,  that 
old  Walter  Hogg  went  down  in  the  Red  Sally."  <*  It 
vrill  be  as  terrible  a  nighty  I'm  feared^  just  where  we 
are,  in  the  black  strath  of  Badenoch,"  said  one  of  the 
men  behind,  who  seemed  much  fatigued :  '*  I  wish  we 
were  a*  safe  in  the  clacban."  ^<  Hoot,  man,"  said 
Sandy  Wright,  the  first  speaker,  "it  canna  now  be 
mnckle  mair  oor  ssx  miles  afore  us,  an  we*ll  hae  the 
tail  of  the  gloamin  for  half  an  hoar  yet.— But  gude 
save  us!  what's  that?  '*  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  a 
little  figure  that  seemed  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
about  twenty  yards  before  him,  *'  it's  surely  a  fkiry." 
The  figure  rose  from  its  seat,  and  came  up  staggering, 
apparently  from  weakness,  to  meet  them.  It  was  a 
boy,  scarcely  more  than  ten  years  of  age.  '*0,my 
puir  boy,"  said  Sandy  Wright,  *'  what  can  bae  taken 
ye  here  in  a  night  like  ihii  ?  "  "I  was  going  to  Edin- 
burgh to  my  friends,'*  replied  the  boy ;  •*  for  my  mother 
died,  and  left  me  anmng  the  frtmz:  but  Fm  tired, 
tired,  and  canna  walk  farther ;  and  I'll  be  loai,  I'm 
feared,  in  the  yowndrift."  *^That  ye  winna,  my  puir 
bairn,  if  I  can  help  it,"  said  the  boatman ;  **  gi'es  a 
baud  o'  your  han ,"  grasping,  as  he  spoke,  the  ex- 
tended hand  of  the  boy ;  **  dinna  tine  heart,  an'  lean 
on  me  as  muckle^s  ye  can,''  But  the  poor  little  fellow 
was  already  exhausted,  and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  pro- 
ceed, the  boatman  had  to  carry  him  on  his  back.  The 
storm  burst  out  in  all  its  fory«  and  the  travellers  half 
suffocated,  and  more  than  half  blinded,  had  to  grope 
onwards  aloog  through  the  rough  road,  still  more 
roughened  by  the  snow-wreaths  that  were  gathering 
over  it.  They  stopped  at  every  fiercer  blast,  and 
taraad  their  backs  to  tha  storm  to  recover  breath ;  and 
every  fiew  yards  they  advanced,  they  had  to  atoop  ta 
the  earth  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  their  path,  by 
catching  the  outline  of  the  nearer  objects  between  them 
and  the  sky.  After  many  a  stumble  and  fall,  however, 
and  many  a  groan  and  exclamation  from  the  two  boat* 
man  behind,  who  were  well  nigh  worn  out,  th^  all 
reached  tha  clacban  in  safety,  about  two  hours  after 
nightfall. 

The  himates  vrere  seated  round  an  immense  peat 
fite,  placed,  aaoording  to  the  custom  of  the  oountry, 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  They  made  way  for  tha 
travellers,  and  Sandy  Wright,  drawing  his  seat 
nearer  the  fire,  began  to  chaff  the  hands  and  feet  of 
tha  boy,  who  was  almost  insensible  from  cold  and 
Drtigua.  *<  Bring  ua  a  mntebkin  o'  brandy  here,"  said 
the  boatman,  *<  to  drive  out  the  cold  fra  our  hearts  ; 
an'  as  the  supper  canna  be  ready  for  a  while  yet, 
get  me  a  piece  for  the  boy.  He  has  had  a  narrow 
esuape,  puir  little  fbllow :  an'  may  be  there's  some 
that  would  misa  him,  laneriy  as  ha  saeihs.  Only 
hear  how  the  win*  roars  on  the  gabl%  an'  rattles  at 
the  winnocks  and  the  door.  O I  it*s  an  awfu'  ni^it 
in  the  Moray  frith ! " 

Sandy  Wright  shared  with  the  boy  his  supper  and 
his  bed,  and  on  setting  out  the  following  morning, 
he  brought  him  along  with  him,  despite  the  remon- 
stranoes  of  the  other  boatmen,  who  dreaded  his  prov- 
ing  an  incumbrance.  Tht  story  of  the  little  fellow, 
though  simple,  was  very  afiTecting.  His  mother,  a 
poar  widow,  Imd  lived,  Ibr  the  five  preeeding  years, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Inverness,  supportiog  herself  and 
her  boy  by  her  skill  as  a  sempstros.  As  early  as  his 
sixth  3rear,  he  had  shown  a  predilection  for  reading ; 
and  with  the  anxious  solicitude  of  a  Scottish  mother, 
aba  had  wrought  early  and  late  to  keep  him  at 
sohooU  But  her  efforts  were  above  her  sttength, 
and  after  a  sore  struggle  of  nearly  four  years,  she  at 
length  sunk  under  them. 

**  One  day,**  said  the  poor  little  boy,  <'  when  she  was 
siek,  two  neighbomr  women  eame  in,  and  she  called 
ma  to  har,  and  told  ma  that  whan  she  should  be 
dead,  I  would  need  to  go  to  Edinburgh,  fin-  I  had 
no  friends  anywhere  elMw  Her  own  friends  were 
there,  she  said,  but  they  were  poor,  and  eouldna  do 
mudcle  for  me ;  and  my  fhtbo's  friends  were  tbera 
toox  and   tb^  '-«--   -— '  --'    -'-^    **^--'    •*  - 


wadna'  own  her.  She  told  ne  no  to  be  fieared  by 
tha  way,  for  that  Providenee  kent  every  bit  a't,  and 
tbajt  ha  would  make  ftdk  be  kind  to  ma.  I  haw 
letters  to  show  me  the  way  to  my  aitfaar^ 
friends  whan  I  reaeh  tha  town»  fior  I  can  read  aad 
write." 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  joun^ey,  Sandr 
Wright  was  as  a  father  to  him.  He  shared  witti 
htm  hia  meals  and  his  bed,  and  usnaHy  for  the 
last  half  doten  miles  of  every  stage,  he  carried  bin 
on  his  back.  On  reaching  tha  Queensforry,  how* 
ever,  the  boatman  found  that  his  money  was  wall 
nigh  expended.  I  must  just  try  and  get  him  across, 
thought  he,  without  payinc  the  fore.  Sandy  Wright 
does  so,  with  much  difficulty.  •*  An*  now  my  hof^ 
said  he,  as  they  reached  the  head  of  what  is  now 
Leith  walk,  **  I  hae  business  to  do  at  the  Custom- 
house, an*  soma  money  to  get :  but  1  must  first  try 
and  find  out  your  friends  for  ye.  Look  at  your 
letters,  and  tell  me  •  the  street  an*  the  number  where 
they  put  up.** — The  boy  untied  his  little  bundle, 
and  named  some  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grass- 
market,  and  in  a  fow  minutes  they  were  both  walk* 
ing  up  the  High  street. 

"O,  yonder*s  ray  aunt,**  exclaimed  the  boy,  to 
a  young  woman  who  was  coming  down  the  street, 
•*  yonder*8  my  mither's  sister  :  **  and  away  he  sprtmc 
to  meet  her.  She  immediately  recognised  and  we£ 
comed  him,  and  he  introduced  the  boatman  to  ber, 
as  the  kind  friend  who  had  rescued  him  from  the 
snow-storm  and  the  ferryman.  She  related,  in  a  fow 
words,  the  story  of  the  boy*s  parents.  His  father 
had  been  a  dissipated  young  man,  of  good  fomily, 
whose  follies  had  separated  him  from  his  friends ; 
and  the  difference  he  had  rendered  irreconcilable  by 
marrying  a  low-bom,  but  industrious  and  virtuoua 
young  woman,  who,  despite  of  her  birth,  was  de- 
serving of  a  better  hu&band.  *<Two  of  bis  brs- 
thers,**  said  the  woman,  *<  who  are  gentlemen  of  the 
law,  were  lately  inquiring  about  the  boy,  and  will,  I 
hope,  interest  themselves  in  his  behalf.**  In  thb  hope 
the  boatman  cordially  joined.  •«  An*  now,  my  boy," 
said  he,  as  he  bid  him  farewell,  "  I  have  just  one 
groat  left  yet : — here  it  is ;  better  in  your  pocket  than 
wi*  the  gruflT  carle  at  the  ferry.  It*s  an  honest  groat* 
any  how,  an*  Tm  sure  I  wish  it  luck.*' 

Eighteen  years  elapsed  before  Sandr  Wright 
again  visited  Edinburgh.  Ha  had  quitted  it  a  ro- 
bust, powerful  man  of  forty-seven,  and  ha  returned 
to  it  a  grey- beaded  old  man  of  sixty-five.  His  hum- 
ble fortunes  too,  were  sadly  in  the  wane.  His  soa 
William,  a  gallant  young  fellow,  who  had  risen  in  a 
few  years  on  the  score  of  merit  alone,  from  the  foro- 
castle  to  a  lieutenantcy,  had  beaded,  under  Admiral 
Vernon,  some  desperate  enterprise,  from  which  ha 
never  returned ;  and  the  boatnum  himaalf^  when  em 
tha  eve  of  retiring  on  a  small  pension-  from  his  long 
service  in  the  custom-house,  was  dismissed  with^ 
out  a  shillings  on  tha  charge  of  having  con- 
nivad  at  the  escape  of  a  smuggler.  Ha  waa  slightly 
aoquainted  with  ona  of  the  inferior  derka  in  the 
Edinburgh  custom-house,  and  in  tha  alaader  hope 
that  this  person  might  use  his  influenoe  in  his  be- 
half, and  that  that  influence  might  prove  powerful 
enough  to  get  him  reinstated,  he  had  now  trsrdlaii 
from  CroniarU  to  Edinbur^  a  weary  jommey  of 
near  two  hundred  miles.  He  had  visited  tha  elerky 
who  had  given  him  scarcely  any  anoouragement,  and 
ha  was  now  waiting  for  him  in  a  street  near  Oeorse% 
square,  where  he  had  promised  to  meet  him  hi  Tett 
than  half.an-hour.  But  more  than  taro  bonra  had 
eUpsed,  and  Sandy  Wright,  fotigued  and  malanafaoly^ 
waa  sauntering  slowly  along  the  street,  mttring 
on  his  altered  circumstances,  when  a  gantlemauy 
who  had  passed  hhn  with  the  quiek,  hurried  step 
of  a  person  engaged  in  business,,  stopped 
abruptly  a  few  yards  away, 'and  raloming  at 
a  muoh  slower  pace,  eyed  him  steadfoatly  as  ha 
repassed.  He  again  came  forward  and  stood.  **Ax% 
you  not  Mr  Wright?**  he  enquired.  ''My  nama^ 
sir,  is.  Sandy  Wri^t,**  said  the  boatman,  tousling  bla 
bonnet.  The  foee  of  the  stranger  glowed  with  plea- 
sure^ and  grasping  him  by  tha  hancU  **  Oh,  my  good, 
kind  friend,  Sandy  Wright !"  he  exclaimed,  **  olten, 
often  have  I  enquired  afUr  yon,  but  no  one  eould  tell 
ma  where  you  resided,  or  whether  you  were  living  or 
dead.  Come  along  with  me:  my  house  is  in  the 
next  square.  What !  not  remember  me !  ah,  but  it 
will  be  ill  with  ma  when  I  oease  to  remember  youi 
I  am  Hamilton,  an  advocate— but  you  will  scaiealy 
know  me  as  that**' 

The  boatman  accompanied  him  to  an  elegant  house 
in  George's  square,  and  was  ushered  into  a  splendid 
apartaMnt,  where  sat  a  young  lady  engaged  in  read- 
ing. •«  Who  of  all  the  world  have  I  found,**  said  the 
advocate  to  the  lady,  **  but  flood  Sandy  Wright,  the 
kind  brave  man  who  rescued  me  when  periahing  in 
the  snow,  and  who  was  so  true  a  friend  to  me  when  I 
,  had  no  friend  besides.**  The  lady  welcomed  the  boat- 
num with  ona  of  her  most  faseinating  smiles,  and  held 
out  her  hand.  '<  How  happy  I  am,'*  she  said,  **that 
we  should  have  met  with  you.  Often  has  Mr  Hamil* 
ton  told  ma  of  your  kindness  to  him,  and  regretted 
that  be  ahould  have  no  opportunity  of  aeknowledging 
it.**  Tha  boatman  made  one  of  hia  bast  baws^  but  he 
had  no  words  for  ao  fine  a  lad«. 
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TIm  advooate  tnquirad  kimlly  after  biseoneanii» 
and  was  told  of  bit  ditmittal  from  the  Custom  House, 
and  made  applieation  on  his  behalf,  keeping  him  in 
the  meantime  in  his  house*  and  treating  him  with  the 
attentions  of  a  ion,  in  whieb  be  was  joined  by  bis 
lofely  wife. 

A  fortnight  passed  away  very  agreeably  to 
the  boatman;  but  at  length  he  began  to  weary 
sadly  of  what  be  termed  the  life  of  a  gentle- 
man*-  He  sighed  after  his  little  smoky  cotta^ 
and  the  *<puir  auld  wife.**  **Ju8t  remain  with 
us  one  week  longer,**  said  the  advocate,  «<and  I 
shall  learn  in  that  time  the  result  of  my  application. 
You  are  not  now  quite  so  active  a  man  as  when  you 
carried  me  ten  miles  through  the  snow,  and  frightened 
the  tall  ferryman,  and  so  I  shall  secure  for  you  a  pas- 
9Mgp  in  one  of  the  Leith  traders."  In  a  few  days 
uSett  the  adrocate  entered  the  apartment,  his  eyes 
beaming  with  pleasure,  and  a  packet  in  his  band. 
«*  This  IS  from  London,**  he  said,  as  he  handed  it  to 
his  lady.  **  It  intimates  to  us  that  one  Alexander 
Wright,  a  custom-house  boatman,  is  to  retire  from 
the  service  on  a  pension  of  twenty  pounds  per 
annum.** 

But  why  dwell  longer  on  the  s<^ory  ?  Sandy  Wright 
parted  from  his  kind  friends,  and  returned  to  Cro- 
marty where  he  died  in  the  sprinjr  of  1789,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  **  Folk  hae  aye  to 
learn,'*  he  used  to  say,  **  an  for  my  own  part,  I  was  a 
saxty-year  auld  scholar  afore  I  kent  the  meaning  of 
the  verse,  *  Cast  thy  bread  on  the  waters,  and  thou 
sbalt  find  it  after  many  days.*  ** 


THB  vtmnm. 

PERSONAL    PORTRAITS    OP    EMINENT    MEN. 

BAaaOW,   THK    CKLEBRATEO    XATHIMATICIAX    AND 
DIVINE. 

The  sermons  of  this  excellent  roan  and  accomplished 
scholar  are  still  in  great  esttmalioD.  Many  a  time  have 
we  heard  them  read  in  our  childhood,  but  we  cannot 
speak  to  them  from  later  knowledge.  The  bumonr  and 
address  maoifested  in  the  famous  dialogue  with  Lord 
Rochester,  here  given,  are  exquisite  :— 

*' Barrow  (his  biographers  tell  us)  was  bw  of  stature, 
lean,  and  of  a  pale  complexion,  and  negligent  of  his 
dress  to  a  fault;  of  extraordinary  strength,  a  thin  skin, 
and  very  sensible  of  cold  ;  bis  eyes  grey,  clear  and 
somewhat  short-sighted ;  his  hair,  a  light  brown,  very 
fine,  and  curling*  He  was  of  a  healthy  coostituiioo, 
very  fond  of  tobacco,  which  he  used  to  call  his  pan- 
phsrroacon  or  universal  medicine,  and  imsgioed  it 
helped  to  compose  and  regulate  his  thoughts.  If  he 
was  guilty  of  aoy  intemperance,  it  seemed  to  be  in  the 
love  of  fruit,  which  he  thought  was  very  saluurj.  He 
slept  Utile,  generally  rising  in  the  winter  months  before 
day.  His  conduct  aod  behaviour  were  truly  amiable ; 
be  was  always  ready  to  assist  others,  open  aod  commu- 
sieative  in  his  conversatioo,  in  which  he  genersUy  spoke 
to  the  importance,  as  well  ss  truth,  of  any  question 
proposed ;  facetious  in  his  islk  upon  fit  occasions,  aod 
akilfol  to  accommodate  his  discourse  to  different  capa« 
cities;  of  indefatigable  industry  in  various  studies, 
dear  judgment  on  all  argumeuu,  and  steady  viitue 
under  all  difficulties;  of  a  calm  temper  io  factious 
times,  aod  of  large  chanty  in  mean  esute ;  he  was  easy 
and  contented  with  a  scanty  fortune,  aod  vnih  the  same 
decency  and  moderation  msintaioed  his  character  un- 
der the  temptatioos  of  prosperity. 

**  Several  good  anecdotes  are  told  of  Barrow,  as  well 
of  his  great  integrity,  as  of  his  wit,  aod  bold  intrepid 
spirit  and  strength  of  body.  His  early  attachment  to 
fighting,  when  a  boy,  is  some  indication  of  the  latter; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  two  following  |anecdoteas 
in  his  voyage  between  Leghorn  and  Smyrna,  already 
noticed,  the  ship  was  attacked  by  an  Algerine  pirate, 
which ,  after  a  stout  resistance,they  oompelIe>d  to  sheer  off, 
Barrow  keeping  his  post  at  the  gun  aMigned  him  to  the 
last.  And  when  Dr  Pope  in  their  conversation  asked 
him '  Why  be  did  not  go  down  into  the  hold,  and  leave 
the  defence  of  the  ship  to  those  to  whom  it  did  belong  7  ' 
be  replied,  *  It  concerned  no  man  more  than  myself:  I 
vronld  rather  have  lost  my  life,  than  to  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  those  merciless  infidels.* 

*'  There  is  another  anecdote  told  of  him,  which 
abowed  not  only  his  intrepidity,  bot  an  uueommon 

SNNinesa  of  disposition,  in  circumstances  where  an  or- 
nary  share  of  it  would  have  been  probably  extin- 
guished. Being  once  on  a  visit  at  a  gentleman's  house 
m  the  country,  where  the  necessary  was  st  the  end  of 
a  long  garden*  aod.  consequently  at  a  great  distance 
from  tbe  room  where  he  lodged ;  as  be  was  going  to  it 
before  day,  for  he  was  a  very  early  riser,  a  fierce  mas- 
tiff, that  used  to  be  chained  up  all  day,  and  let  loose  at 
night  for  the  security  of  the  house,  perceiving  a  strange 
person  in  the  garden  at  that  unusual  time,  set  upon  him 
with  great  fury.  The  Doctor  caught  him  by  tbe  throat, 
grappled  with  him,  and,  throwing  him  down,  lay  upon 
him  ;  onee  he  had  a  mind  to  kill  him ;  but  he  altered 
his  resolution  on  recollecting  that  this  wouUl  be  unjust, 
since  the  dog  did  only  bis  duty,  and  he  himself  was  in 
fault  for  rambling  out  of  bis  room  before  it  was  light. 
A;  length  ha  cal'.ei  out  so  load,  that  he  was  heard  by 


some  of  the  family,  who  came  presently  out,  and  freed 
the  Doctor  and  the  dog  from  the  danger  they  both  bad 
been  in. 

'*  Among  other  instances  of  his  wit  and  vivacitv,  they 
relate  the  following  rencontre  between  him  and  the  pro- 
fligate Lord  Rochester.  These  two  meeting  one  day  at 
court,  while  the  Doctor  was  King's  Chaplain  in  ordi- 
nary, Rochester,  thinking  to  banter  him,  with  a  flippant 
air  and  a  low  formal  bow,  accosted  him  with,  *  Doctor, 
I  am  yours  to  my  shoe-tie.'  Bsrrow,  perceiving  his 
drift,  returned  the  salute  with,  '  Mv  Loid,  I  am  yours 
to  the  ground.'  Rochester  on  this,  improving  his  blow, 
quickly  returned  it  with,  *  Doctor,  1  am  yours  to  the 
centre  $ '  which  was  as  smartly  followed  up  by  Barrow 
with,  '  My  Lord,  T  am  ^ours  to  the  sntipodes.'  Upon 
which,  Rochester,  disdaining  to  be  foiled  by  a  musty 
old  piece  of  divinity,  as  he  used  to  call  him,  exclaimed, 
•  Doctor,  r  am  yours  to  the  lowest  pit  of  hell ; '  upon  • 
which,  Barrow,  turning  upon  his  heel,  with  a  sarcastic 
smile,  archly  replied,  *  There,  my  Lord,  I  leave  you.' " 


ZiANOUAaS   AND   ORTHOORAPRT. 

Mr  DxAa  Sia, — Your  zeal  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
our  language  is  my  motive  in  writing  to  you.  Yet  I 
would  rather  any  other  should  undertake  the  busi- 
nen,  because  nine  in  ten  will  honestly  think  me  fan- 
tastical  in  my  ideas  on  this  subject;  and  the 
tenth,  who  does  not  think  It,  will  politely  acquiesce 
in  their  opinion;  people  are  grown  so  candid,  so 
open  to  conviction,  so  averse  to  dissent,  so  shy  and 
coy  with  one  person,  so  modest  with  the  multitude. 
In  my  Imaginary  Conversatiotut  I  have  been  censured, 
I  bean  for  attempts  at  innovation  in  orthography* 
I  never  defend  myself.  I  never  answer,  and  seldom 
know  of  any  remark  against  me ;  but  I  may  vindi- 
cate the  wisdom  of  my  betters.  I  am  unconscious 
that  I  have  presumed  to  innovate  in  a  single  in- 
stance. I  have  followed  my  leaders  at  due  distance 
through  their  grander  scenery,  setting  up,  at  my 
own  expense,  a  cross  in  those  places  where  the 
traveller  was  likely  to  go  astray,  and  more  signifi- 
cantly where  wanton  violence  had  been  committed 
against  analogy. 

At  the  Restoration  of  Charles  IL,  something  dis- 
orderly and  slovenly  was  thought  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish the  man  of  fashion.  Even  the  interjections 
were  novel  and  affected.  Whoever  looks  into  the  come- 
dies of  those  times  will  discover  at  once  the  full  mean- 
ing of  this  observation.  Waller  and  indeed  Cowley 
bore  upon  them  some  of  the  plague-spots  in  the  gene- 
ral corruption ;  yet  they  appear  to  have  been  indifferent 
to  the  treatment  their  orthography  was  to  experi- 
ence from  the  press.  Milton,  and  Jonson,  and  Spen- 
ser, were  more  solicitous  about  it.  Spenser  was  not 
followed  as  an  authority,  because  it  was  believed  that 
he  always  wrote  in  the  language  of  an  earlier  age,-^ 
which  is  not  true ;  nor  Milton  and  Jonson,  because 
they  were  thought  scholastic  and  pedantic  The 
reigns  of  William  and  Anne  have  been  celebrated  for 
the  purification  of  our  literature.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  any  accession  of  strength  or  graoe* 
What  b  beautiful  in  Addison  and  'Steele  exists  not 
in  the  language  itself,  but  in  that  which  the  lan- 
guage conveys.  They  are  less  correet,  less  fluent, 
less  forcible,  and  less  varied,  than  Dryden  and  than 
Cowley.  Throughout  tbe  reigns  of  the  two  first 
Georges,  innovarion  in  the  manners  of  men  and  the 
style  of  authors,  was  continued.  Nobody  wished  to 
be  thought  a  writer  by  profession :  and  those  who 
wrote  for  their  bread,  ate  it  with  more  contentment 
and  oomplacency  for  having  displayed  what  appeared 
to  them  the  carelessness  of  gentlemen.  But  care- 
lessness is  just  as  inconsistent  with  good  breeding  as 
with  good  writing :  they  rather  incline  to  tbe  op- 
posite extreme,  fitttidiousness.  A  rare  Instanoe  of 
propriety,  in  regard  to  style,  was  exhibited  by 
Daniel  de  Foe.  His  powerful  genius  left  him  alone 
with  Nature*  I  know  not  whether  any  human 
work  is  likely  to  produce  so  great  an  effi^t  on  tbe 
formation  of  character  as  *  Robinson  Crusoe  :*  and 
the  <  History  of  the  Plague  in  London  *  is  the  only 
*piece  of  history  that  the  moderns  can  oppose  to  the 
ancients.  It  is  deplorable  that  so  mighty  a  mind 
should  have  been  compelled  by  poverty  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  party ;  and  that  the  wisest  minister  who 
hath  ever  presided  over  the  counsels  of  England 
should  have  undertaken    the    c£ce   of  Paymaster 


General  to  perverted  pens.  But,  if  Walpole  gave 
sometimes  to  the  unworthy,  never  has  the  obloquy 
been  cast  against  him  of  turning  the  royal  bounty 
from  the  worthy  into  the  craws  of  domestic  cravers. 
Totally  free  from  the  stupidity  of  pride,  be  had  too 
much  within  him  to  be  arrogant,  and  was  too  ekar* 
sighted  to  be  selfish;  nevertheless,  he  left  behind 
him  a  large  fortune,  and  a  name  for  polirical  sagacity 
that  will  Increase  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  oT 
men  for  comprehending  it.  At  present,  it  appcara 
to  be  half  covered  by  the  mischievous  gang  of  Lilli-' 
putians,  partly  under  hb  own  banners,  and  partly 
under  his  adversary's. 

Is  somebody  pulling  my  skirts?  Yes;  and  whis-^- 
pers  that  I  am  wandering  from  my  proper  ob- 
ject. It  is  Daniel  de  Foe!  What  says  he?  Believe 
me,  sir,  he  has  been  entreating  me  to  mention  hiia^ 
in  particular,  lest  he  should  be  mistaken  for  Confu- 
cius. He  tells  me  that  the  *z'  in  his  name  is  the  very 
last  thing  belonging  to  him.  He  then  adds^  **  and- 
pray,  out  of  christian  charity,  throw  in  a  word  for 
poor  Robmson  Crusoe."  Amid  all  bis  mishaps,, 
never  **  was  he  in  more  imminent  danger.** 

Let  us  try,  sir,  what  we  can  do.  The  artlficiaL 
flowers  are  removed  from  the  chimney-piece :  let  us 
bring  fresh  ones  from  the  garden  and  the  field.  We 
have  swept  into  another  room  the  frippery  of  Gib- 
bon, the  inflexible  plusK  that  overloaded  the  distorted 
muscles  of  Johnson,  and  the  broken  trinkets,  the 
Inextricable  inanities,  the  ancient  dust  and  recent 
cobweb,  of  Harris  and  Monboddo.  We  come} again 
into  the  open  air  and  see  Old  England  alt  around  us. 
Thanks  to  Goldsmith !  thanks  to  Southey !  thanka 
in  the  highest  Heavens  to  Charles  Lamb!  The 
EBtays  of  Elia  wiH  afford  a  greater  portion  of  pure 
delight  to  the  intellectual  and  the  virtuous,  to  all  who 
look  into  the  human  heart  for  what  is  good  and 
graceful  in  it,  whether  near  the  surfiice  or  below, 
than  any  other  two  proee  volumes,  modem  or  aneienu 
Deep  as  was  the  reading  of  Charles  Lamb  in  the  list, 
of  our  early  writers,  and  warm  as  was  his  admiration 
of  them,  he  could  not  be  unaware  that  a  reference 
to  them  on  many  occasions  might  improve  our  style, 
and  in  some  correct  our  orthography.  ^  For  myiielf,^ 
since  I  cannot  bo  a  reformer,  I  would  fain  be  a  con- 
servative. Now  do  not  imagine,  my  dear  sir,  that 
you  are  hearing  any  welUknown  voice  at  Westmin- 
ster; here  I  am,  under  Fiesole;  yet  even  here  my^ 
country,  and  partioularly  the  best  part  of  her,  the 
language,  interests  me  deeply.  In  my  scanty  read- 
ing, for  scanty  it  has  truly  been  of  late,  I  find  inno- 
vations In  the  spelling  which  displease  me.  Our 
authors  appear  to  have  lefl  it  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  those  who  by  more  than  courtesy ^  are  called 
Printer^s  Devils.  The  printers,  litnow  not  whetlifer 
with  any  exception,  surely  have  hired  the  idlest,  tbe 
most  ignorant,  and  the  most  presumptuous,  for  an 
oflice  which  requires  accuracy,  fidelity,  and  patience 
This  is  not  the  case,  I  believe,  In  any  other  cpuntry. 
It  is  well  when  the  errors  of  the  press  lead  only  to 
nonsense;  generally  they  give  sense  ];>erverted,  sense 
different  from  the  author*s.  I  have  remarked  that  we 
are  more  prodigal  of  our  commas  than  other  nations 
are,  and  tliat  we  always  hedge  round  with  them  per- 
hapt^  indeed,  &c  I  find  in  all  new  books  the  word  wo€ 
printed  wo.  We  have  ceased  to  have  toes  for  many 
years,  otherwise  they  too  would  be  sadly  cramped  and 
curtailed. 

Wishing  you  a  fiur  riddance  of  all  your  /o*s, 
I  am,  my  dear  sir. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

WALTxa  Savaox  LANOOa.. 


TO  CORBSSPONDENTS. 

AnsKTioN  to  our  friend  Thos.  D. 

Thanks  to  Aaous ;  but  does  he  not  confound  the 
two  words,  parental  and  paternal  9 

The  wishes  of  Mr  L.  and  Mr  R.  H.  have  beea 
complied  with. 

The  MS.  of  Mr  J.  F.  shall  be  attended  to. 
^.  In  answer  to  two  firiendly  readers,  who  have  writ- 
ten to  us  respeoting  the  merits  of  the  late  amiable 
Kirke  White,  we  will  refiresh  our  acquaintance  with 
his  poems,  and  see  whether  we  ought  not  to  rate  him 
higher  than  our  memory  had  led  us  to  do;  for  we 
had  not  forgotten  him  among  tbe  births  that  do  honor 
to  the  blue-vested  trade. 

We  shall  at  any  time  be  glad  to  bear  from  Mr 
G.  J.  M.,  especially  aa  an  observer  of  his  philosophic 
turn  will  not  take  It  amiss,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
overflow  of  matter  under  our  new  system,  we  must 
request  him  to  be  as  brief  in  his  communications  as 
mny  not  do  them  injustice. 


THE    PRINTING    MACHINE. 


TiJLVfT   8HAK8PBARIA1VA. 

New  Faeit  lUgarding  the  Life  of  Shaiepeare.     By 

J.  Payne  Collier,  F.S.A.  8vo.  Rodd.  pp.  55. 
It  is,  as  has  been  remarked*  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  the  high,  and  especially  of  the  essentially 
dramatic,  nature  of  Shakspeare^s  genius,  that  in  all 
his  poetry  he  haj  told  us  so  little  of  himself.  Speak- 
ing of  the  proofs  or  promises  of  genius  furnished  by 
hie  earliest  productions,  Coleridge  says  («  Biographia 
Literaria,*  vol.  ii.),  "I  have  found  that  where  the 
subject  is  Uken  immediately  from  the  author's  per- 
sonal sensations  and  experiences,  the  eioellence  of  a 
t^tieubur  poem  is  but  an  equivocal  mark,  and  often 
a  fallacious  pledge,  of  genuine  poetic  power.  We 
may  perhaps  remember  the  tale  of  the  sutuary,  who 
had  acquired  considerable  reputation  for  the  legs  of 
his  goddesses,  though  the  reit  of  the  sutue  accorded 
but  indifferently  with  ideal  beauty;  till  his  wife, 
elated  by  her  husband's  praues,  modestly  acknow- 
ledged that  she  herself  had  been  his  constant  modeL 
In  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  this  proof  of  poetic  power 
exisu  even  to  excess.  It  is  throughout  as  if  a  su- 
perior spirit,  more  inventive,  'more  intimately  con- 
scious, even  than  the  characters  themselves,  not  only 
of  every  outward  look  and  act,  but  of  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  mind  in  all  its  subtlest  tboughu  and 
fiselings,  were  placing  the  whole  before  our  view ; 
himself  meanwhile  unparticipating  in  the  passions, 
and  actuated  only  by  that  pleasurable  excitement, 
which  had  resulted  only  from  the  energetic  fervour 
of  his  own  spirit  in  so  vividly  exhibiting  what 
it  had  so  accurately  and  so  profoundly  contem- 
plated. I  think  I  should  have  conjectured  from 
these  poems,  thai  even  then,  the  great  instinct  which 
impelled  the  poet  to  the  drama  was  secretly  work- 
ing in  htm^"*  It  u  indeed  this  power  of  wholly 
forgetting  and  going  out  of  himself,  that  constitutes 
the  dramatist's  dbtinguishiog  attribute.  His  very 
business  is  to  cast  off  altogether  bis  own  feelings  and 
passions,  that  he  may  successively  enter  intQ»  and 
clothe  himself  with  those  of  each  character  he  brings 
upon  the  scenes  For  want  of  this  power  several  writera 
of  high  poetical  genius  have  either  entirely  iailed  as 
dramatists,  or  have  only  succeeded  on  the  very  nar- 
row ground  which  the  drama  affords  to  the  display 
of  that  egotistical  propensity  which  is  often  the  seul  of 
other  poetry.  Milton  and  Byron  may  be  mentioned 
as  two  remarkable  examples.  'Both  have  written 
dramas ;  but  of  Milton's  two,  the  *  Comus  *  is  merely 
m  beautiful  poem  in  dialogue,  with  almost  nothing 
of  the  true  dramatic  characUr,  and  the  *  Sampson 
Agonistes'  derives  its  chief  inspiration  from  the 
principal  personage  being  in  fSsct  the  representa- 
tive of  the  author  himself.  The  tone  even  of  Milton's 
epic  poetry  is  throughout  egotistical,  that  is  to  say, 
it  constantly  keeps  you  in  recollection  of  the  mighty 
writer  as  an  individual;  and  in  this  respect  it  is 
strikingly  contrasted  with  what  (if  we  might  Uke 
the  liberty  to  coin  a  word)  we  would  call  the  uni- 
versalism  of  the  Homeric  poetry,  in  reading  which 
the  human  artist  is  never  thought  of,  but  everything 
sounds  like  the  voice  of  nature  herself.  There  are 
some  admirable  observations  upon  this  subject  in  the 
•  Specimens  of  Coleridge's  Table  Talk '  Utely  pub- 
lished. Byron,  again,  we  need  not  remark,  has  in 
everything  that  he  has  written,  by  whatever  name 
he  calls  it,  drawn  only  one  character — himseUl  He 
has  presented  sometimes  one  part  of  it,  indeed,  and 
aometimes  another — and  from  this  fragmenUry  deli- 
neation he  has  contrived  to  produce  an  outside 
semblance  of  variety;  but  the  variety  is  really  no- 
thing more  than  the  result  of  the  writer's  incapacity 
to  present  at  any  one  time  a  complete  whole.  Shak* 
speare,  for  instance,  would  have  given  us  '  Childe 
Harold '  and  *  Don  Juan  *  in  one ;  but  that  Byron 
eould  not  do.  He  had  so  little  of  the  peculiar  dram- 
atic faculty  that,  so  far  from  being  able  to  go  out  of 
Mnself  Into  another  Uing,  he  could  not  easily  and 


naturally  pass  from  one  to  another  of  the  phases  of 
his  own  single  chsracter,  and  so  comprehend  and  ex- 
hibit the  whole  in  one  picture.  The  drama  is  the 
highest  region  of  poetry  principally  because  it 
demands  in  the  highest  degree  the  exercise  of  this 
peculiar  faculty,  itself  again  plainly  the  highest  ex- 
ercise of  the  imagination,  sinee  it  implies  the  most 
entire  escape  from  and  triumph  over  all  the  impedi- 
menu  of  materialism  and  selfishness.  But  it  requires 
to  be  united  to  other  powers  in  vorder  to  form  the 
great  dramatist — to  passion,  to  sensibility,  to  subtle 
apprehension  of  character  and  of  the  secret  springs  of 
conduct  and  events,  in  short,  to  that  very  intenseness 
of  sympathy  with  all  things  human  which  would 
seem  to  be  the  thing  of  all  others  the  most  remote 
from  its  own  spirituality  and  detachment  from  the 
bonds  of  personality  and  clay.  It  is  the  difficulty  of 
this  combination  that  makes  the  great  dramatic  poet 
the  rarest  and  greatest  of  all  poets. 

Shakspeare  has  not  only  told  us  nothing  of  him- 
self; so  thoroughly  dramatic,  (that  is,  indifferent  to 
selO  ^o  ^^  character  of  his  mind  and  nature,  that 
he  has  not  even  left  us  the  ordinary  means  of  infer- 
ring or  conjecturing  the  facts  of  his  history.  Of  his 
wonderful  works,  after  they  had  been  produced,  he 
seems  to  have  taken  no  more  care  or  thought  than 
mother  earth  herself  does  of  the  herbage  and  flowers 
that  spring  from  her  bosom,  and  which  she  leaves  to 
wither  and  die  where  they  sprung.  Had  it  depended 
upon  himself,  this,  the  most  extraordinary  man  that 
ever  lived,  would  actually  have  left  the  earth  without 
leaving  behind  him  any  memorial  of  his  existence. 
To  others  we  are  indebted  for  gathering  up  a  few  of 
those  Sibylline  leaves  which  he  was  wont  to  scatter 
around  him  to  tlie  winds.  £ven  as  it  is,  we  cannot 
satisfactorily  ascertain  the  time  and  the  order  of  the 
appearance  of  those  productions  which  we  now  placa 
at  the  head  of  the  world's  literature.  We  have  no 
text  of  any  one  of  them  which  we  are  sure  that  the 
author  himself  revised  as  it  was  passing  through  the 
press.  Many  of  them,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  he  never  saw  in  print.  How  maqy  others 
may  be  lest  we  know  not.  Thus,  even  that  which 
makes  in  almost  all  other  cases  a  sure  portion  of  an 
author's  biography,  the  history  of  his  works,  is*  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  conjectural  and  for  the  most 
part  disputed  dates,  a  blank  here.  And  the  works 
themselves,  as  we  have  said,  precious  as  they  are  in 
other  respectsy  convey  not  one  tittle  of  information 
respecting  the  author.  We  cannot  except  even  the 
Sonnets,  at  least  till  the  mystery  of  their  meaning  be 
somewhat  better  cleared  up.  They  rather  puzsle, 
than  inform  us.  Except  merely  his  poetry,  we  pos- 
sess nothing  whatever  of  Shakspeare.  His  counte- 
nance, for  instance,  from  the  diversity  of  the  several 
portraits,  and  the  doubu  that  exist  as  to  all  of  them, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  known  to  us.  Of  Milton's 
countenance,  on  the  other  hand,  in  accordance  with 
the  more  egotistical  character  of  his  genius,  we  have 
representations  at  three  or  four  different  periods  of 
his  life,  of  unquestioned  authenticity.  Of  the  ma- 
nuscripts of  Milton,  again,  we  have  volumes ;  of  the 
handwriting  of  Shakspeare  we  have  not  one  line, 
save  the  last,  probably,  he  ever  traced,  the  half- 
illegible  signatures  to  his  will. 

As  for  the  incidenU  of  his  life,  they  were  for  the 
first  time  collected  from  tradition,  about  a  century 
after  his  death,  by  Rowe,  and  to  his  meagre  narra> 
tive,  made  up  as  it  is  in  the  greater  part  of  what  is 
£sbulous  or  doubtful,  scarcely  anything  has  since  been 
added.  The  chief  thing  that  has  been  done  by 
Shakspeare's  more  recent  biographers  has  been  to  dis- 
prove or  dispute  what  Rowe  had  advanced.  So  that 
now,  with  the  exception,  as  we  said  before,  of  a  few 
dates,  the  life  of  our  great  dramatist  has  been  nearly 
all  TolatUized  away  into  matter  of  scepticism  at  the 
best,  if  not  of  utter  disbelief. 

In  a  former  work,  the  'History  of  Dramatic 
Poetry  and  the  Stage/  Mr  Collier  gave  to  the  world 


several  previously  unknown  particulars  respecting 
Shakspeare,  which  he  considered  to  rest  on  good  evi- 
dence. He  has  since  pursued  his  curious  researches 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  discover  a  few  additional  facts,  which  he  now  com- 
municates in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Amyot,  Esq.,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Only  a 
very  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  letter  have  been 
printed. 

The  principal  source  of  his  discoveries  has  been 
the  manuscript  collections  of  Lord  Ellesmere,  the 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  and  Lord  Chancellor  in 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  ^I.  Lord^  £1- 
lesmere's  manuscripts  are  preserved  at  Bridge- 
water  House;  and  Mr  Collier  was  permitted 
to  inspect  them  by  the  kindness  of  Lord  Francis 
Egerton.  «•  The  Rev.  H.  I.  Todd,-  he  says,  "bad 
been  there  before  me,  and  had  classed  some  of  the 
documents  and  correspondence ;  but  large  bundles  of 
papers,  ranging  in  point  of  date  between  1581,  when 
Lord  Ellesmere  was  made  Solicitor- General,  and 
1616,  when  he  retired  from  the  office  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, remained  unexplored,  and  it  was  evident  that 
many  of  them  had  never  been  opened  from  the  time 
when,  perhaps,  his  own  hands  tied  them  together." 
Among  these  papers,  **  in  a  most  unpromising  heap," 
as  he  calls  it,  **  chiefly  of  legal  documents,"  the 
author  found  most  of  the  new  facts  which  he  here 
announces.  These  we  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  given. 

Shakspeai)e,  in  all  probability,  came  to  London  in 
1586  or  1587,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-second  or 
twenty-third  year.  Although,  however,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  began  to  write  for  tlie  stage 
so  early  as  1590  or  1591,  no  mention  of  his  name  in 
connection  with  the  theatre  had  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered before  1596.  The  mention  of  him '  under 
that  year  occurs  in  a  petition  to  the  Privy  Council, 
respecting  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  which  wast  for- 
the  first  time,  printed  by  Mr  Collier  in  his  former 
work.  Among  the  Ellesmere  papers,  however,  is  a 
petition,  addressed  apparently  to  the  Privy  Council, 
and  dated  November  1589,  in  which  Shakspeare  ap- 
pean  as  the  twelfth  in  a  list  of  sixteen  persons,  de- 
scribed as  « all  of  them  sharers  in  the  Blackfriara 
Playhouse."  *'This  information,"  sajrs  the  author^ 
«  seems  to  me  to  give  a  sufficient  contradiction  to  the 
idle  story  of  Shakspeare  having  commenced  hb  career 
by  holding  horses  at  the  playhouse  door;  had  such 
been  the  fact,  he  would  hardly  have  risen  to  the  rank 
of  a  sharer  in  1589."  So  that  we  see  the  present 
contributor  of '  New  faets  regarding  the  life  of  Shak- 
speare '  must  also  signalise  himself,  like  his  predeeea- 
sors,  by  demolishing  so  much*  of  the  biography  com- 
monly received.  Although  we  admit,  however,  that 
this  new  ftict  is  of  some  weight  |^i  reference  to  the 
point  on  which  he  brings  it  to  bear — that  it 

**  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs 
That  do  demonstrate  thinly," 

we  do  'not  think  the  reasoning  quite  so  conclusive 
as  Mr  Collier  conceives  it  to  be.  Shakspeare's  rise 
in  his  profession  was  tolerably  [rapid  after  this,  and 
we  cannot  be  quite  siure  at  what  rate  be  may  have 
advanced  in  the  first  instance  also.  In  I589f  as  we 
have  seen,  he  was  (he  twelfth  of  sixteen  sharers  in 
the  theatre ;  in  1596,  as  appears  by  the  other  doou«> 
ment  printed  by  Mr  Collier  in  ^s  former  work,  hd 
was  the  fifth  of  eight  sharera;  and,  in  1608,  he  waa 
seoond  in  a  new  patent  granted  by  King  James  oil 
hb  aoeession. 

The  next  document  which  our  author  brings  for- 
ward, is  a  paper  which  appears  to  have  been  drawn 
up  in  the  course  of  a  n^ociation  entered  into  with 
the  Blackfriars  Company  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
City,  who,  after  a  series  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
shut  up  tlie  play-house  by  the  exercise  of  their  muni* 
cipal  authority,  had  at  last  resorted  to  the  plan  of 
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buying  up  the  interest  of  the  sereral  proprietors. 
This  paper  is  an  account  of  the  claims  made  bj  the 
latter,  and»  although  it  seems  to  be  without  a  date,  is 
referred  by  Mr  Collier  (bj  inference,  we  suppose, 
from  other  papers  found  along  with  it),  to  the  jear 
1606.  One  of  the  entries  (the  third)  in  this  inven- 
tory, is  as  follows : — 

^  **  W.  Shakspeare  asketh  for  the  wardrobe  and 
properties  of  the  same  play-house,  500/.,  and  for  his 
four  shares,  the  same  as  his  fellows,  Burbage  and 
Fletcher;  tiz.  983t  Gf.  Sd." 

**  Hence,  we  learn,*'  our  author  remarka,  <*  that 
Shakspeare*s  property  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  In- 
cluding the  wardrobe  and  properties,  which  were 
txclusWely  his  ^"^^  estimated  at  more  than  1400iL 
which  would  be  equal  to  between  600021  and  7000^ 
of  our  present  money.  Burbage  was  even  richer, 
as  the  owner  of  what  is  called  **  the  fee"  of  the  play- 
bouse,  and  perhaps  he  or  his  fiither  had  bought  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood,  as  well  as  the  building.** 
•  ••••• 

«  Till  now,  all  has  depended  upon  conjecture,  both 
as  to  the  value  of  theatrical  property  generally  in  the 
time  of  Shakspeare,  and  as  to  the  particular  sum  he 
may  be  supposed  to  have  realised  as  an  author  of  plays, 
and  as  an  actor  of  them.  Malone  *'  suspected  that 
the  whole  clear  receipt  of  a  theatre  was  divided  into 
fbrty  shares **  ('Shakspeare,*  by  Boswell,  iif,  170), 
and  proceeds  to  guess  at  the  mode  in  which  the 
money  was  distributed.  Here  we  have  positive 
proof  that,  at  the  Blackfriars  at  Jeast,  the  profits 
were  divided  into  twenty 

Burbage  had 

Fletcher 


Shakspeare 

Hemmings 

Condell 

Taylor  and  Lowen 

Four  other  Actors 


Of  these 
4  shares, 

3  shares, 

4  shares, 
2shares, 

2  shares, 

3  shares, 
2  shares. 


<*  Burbage  and  Shakspeare,  therefore,  in  the  number 
of  their  shares,  were  upon  equal  terms  t  the  former, 
aa  the  owner  of  the  fee,  waa  probably  paid  the  rent 
of  the  theatre ;  which  I  shall  hereafter  show,  from  a 
document  of  a  subsequent  date,  was  then  50/.  per 
amram ;  and  the  latter,  as  the  owner  of  the  ward- 
lobe  aad  properties,  no  doubt  obtained  as  large  a  sum 
far  the  use  of  them.  Though  they  are  only  esti- 
mated at  half  the  value  of  the  fee,  yet  wear  and  tear 
is  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  We  are  to  presume 
tbat  the  materials  for  this'  sutement  were  derived 
£nom  the  actors,  and  that  they  made  out  their  lose 
aa  large  as  it  could  well  be  shown  t#  be,  with  a  view 
to  gaining  (uU  compensation ;  but  if  each  share  pro- 
duced on  an  average,  or  (to  use  the  terms  of  the  do- 
cument) *•  one  year  with  another^**  89L  6$.  8d., 
the  twenty  sharea  would  net  an  annual  sum  of 
6662.  Ids.  4d.«  or  somewhat  less  than  3,4002.  of  our 
present  money.  Shakspeare*s  annual  income,  from 
the  receipts  at  the  BlackiKars  theatre,  without  the 
amount  paid  him  for  the  use  of  the  wardrobe  and 
pwipertiea,  would  therefore  be  1382.  6s.  8d.     It  is 

rible,  however,  that  there  might  be  a  deduction 
his  proportion  of  the  rent  to  Burbage,  and  of 
the  salaries  to  the  **  hired  men,**  who  were  always 
paid  by  the  sharers.  To  this  income  would  be  to  be ' 
added  the  suma  be  reedved  for  either  new  or  altered 
plays*  At  about  this  date  it  appears  that  from  122.  to 
252.  were  usually  given  for  new  dramatic  productions. 
Much  wouM  of  course  depend  upon  the  popularity  of 
the  author. 

•*We  have  a  right  to  eoaclude  that  the  Glebe  was 
«t  least  as  profitable  as  the  Blackfriars :  it  waa  a  public 
theatre,  of  larger  dimensions,  and  the  perfermaoces 
took  place  at  a  season  when,  probably,  playhouses 
were  more  firequented ;  if  not,  why  should  thej  have 
beta  built  so  as  to  contain  a  more  numrross  audience  1 
At  the  loweat  computation,  therefore,  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  put  Shakspeare's  yearly  income  at  3002.,  or 
not  far  short  of  1,5002.  of  our  present  money.  We 
are  to  recollect  that,  in  1608»  he  had  produced  most  of 
his  greatest  works,  the  plausible  conjecture  being,  that 
he  wrote  only  five  or  six  plays  between  tbat  year  and 
his  final  retirement  from  London.  In  what  way,  and 
far  what  amonot,  he  previously  disposed  of  his  interest 
i»the  Blackfriars  and  Globe  theatres,  it  buarlen  to 
attempt  to  speculate.*' 

In  wi0ther  document,  however^  which  is  given  im- 
mudiatBly  aftetr«  ne  have  a  waraiagtba^  these  estimates 
of  the  value  of  their  pcoperty,  by  the  players  tbem- 
s^eea,  aiu  not  to  be  implicitly  rehed  upon.  This  is  a  re- 
port on  the  vufcie  of  this  very  theatre  of  Blackfriars,  made 
by  the  Aldermen  of  the  Ward,  and  two  other  magistrates« 
in  1633,  when  the  Privy  Council  enteruined  the  plan 
of  removing  the  playhouse,  and  of  making  coropen* 
aation  to  the  parties.  "  It  seems  by  this  document," 
to  borrow  our  author's  words,  *'  that  the  company  first 
pot  a  grosa  sum  of  16,0002.  upon  the  Blackfriars 
theatre  and  iu  appurtenances— that,  being  called  upon 
for  particulars,  they  advanced  their  claim  to  21,9902.  ; 
but  that  the  magistrates,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem. 


subsequently  reduced  the  whole  demand  to  only 
29002.  13s«  4d."  The  magistratts  sUte,  too,  tbat 
they  had  made  this  valuation  "  with  their  (the  players) 
own  consent." 

Mr  Collier's  next  document  is  merely  an  agreement, 
preserved  among  the  Fines,  at  the  Charter-house, 
Westminster,  between  Shakspeare  and  one  Hercules 
Underbill,  for  the  purchase,  in  1603,  by  the  former 
from  the  latter,  of  a  messuage,  with  barn,  granary, 
garden,  and  orchard,  at  Stratford-upoo-Avon,  for  602. 

The  next  document  that  is  produced,  is,  if  its  genu* 
ineness,  and  the  interpretation  here  put  upon  it,  could 
be  depended  on,  much  more  curious.  It  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  (marked  *' Copia  Vera"),  sif^oed  H.  S.,  written 
on  half  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  without  direction  or  date ; 
"  but  the  iotemal  evidence  it  contains,"  says  Mr 
Collier,  *'  shows  that,  in  all  probability,  it  refers  to  the 
attempt  at  dislodgmeot,  made  in  the  yesr  1608  ;  and  it 
was  in  the  same  bundle  as  the  paper  giving  a  detail  of 
the  particular  claims  of  Burbage,  Fletcher,  Shakspeare, 
and  the  rest.*' 

The  initials,  H.  S.,  subscribed  to  this  letter,  Mr 
Collier  considers  to  be  those  of  Henry  Wriothesly, 
Earl  of  Southampton,  the  early  and  constant  patron  of 
Shakspeare.  The  letter  begins,  "  My  very  honoured 
Lord,**  and  certainly  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  addressed  to  Lord  Ellesmere,  in  whose  hands  Mr 
Collier  tbmks  there  can  be  litde  doubt  that  the  original 
was  placed  by  Bnrbage  or  Shakspeare,  when  they 
waited  upon  him  together.  It  is  a  warm  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Blackfriars  players  to  the  protection  and  good 
offices  of  bis  lordship,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
"  threatened,"  as  the  writer  states,  "  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  alderotten  of  London,  never  friendly  (o- 
their  calling,  with  the  destmcHon  of  their  means  of 
livelihood,  by  the  pulling  down  of  their  play  •bouse, 
which  is  a  private  theatre,  and  hath  never  given  occa- 
sion of  anger  by  any  disorders."  The  bearers  of  the 
letter  are  described  as  **  two  of  the  chief  of  the  com- 
pany." Of  Buriwge,  it  is  said,  in  Shakspeare's  own 
vrell-known  phrase,  *'that  he  is  a  man  famous  as  our 
English  Roscins,  one  who  fitietb  the  action  to  the 
word,  and  the  word  to  the  action  most  admirably." 
The  letter  then  proceeds :  "  The  other  is  a  man  no  whit 
less  deserving  favourtaod  my  especial  friend,  till  of  late 
an  actor  of  good  account  in  the  company,  now  a  sharer 
in  the  same,  and  writer  of  some  of  our  best  English 
plays,  which,  as  your  lordship  knoweth,  were  itoost 
singularly  liked  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  com- 
pany was  called  upon  to  perform  before  her  Msjesty  at 
court,  at  Christmas  and  Shrovetide.  His  most  gracious 
Msjesty  King  James,  also,  since  his  coming  to  the 
crown,  hath  extended  his  royal  favour  to  the  company 
in  divers  ways,  and  at  sundry  times.  This  other  hath 
to  name  William  Shakspeare,  end  they  are  both  of  one 
county,  and,  indeed,  almost  of  one  town ;  both  are 
right  famous  in  their  qualities,  though  it  longeth  not  to 
your  lordship's  gravity  and  wisdom  to  resort  unto  the 
places  where  they  are  wont  to  delight  the  public  ear. 
Their  trust  and  suit  now  is,  not  to  be  molested  in  their 
way  of  life,  whereby  they  maintain  themselves  and 
their  wives  and  families  (being  both  married,  and  of 
good  reputation),  as  well  as  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
some  of  their  dead  fellows." 

We  have  divested  this  letter  of  its  antique  spelling— 
and  thus  presented,  it  has  to  us,  we  confess,  a  most  sns- 
pidoos  air  of  modem  imitation.  Is  it  possible,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  manuscript,  or  the  circumstances 
attending  its  discovery,  that  Mr  Collier  should,  in  this 
instance,  have  been  deceived  by  a  cunning  forgery  ? 
Can  any  one  have  imposed  upon  his  well-known  en- 
thusiasm, by  throwhig  in  his  way  another  of  those 
ftbricated  Sbakspearian  relics,  by  which  so  many  of 
his  brethren  have  ere  now  been  taken  in  ?  Is  it  not 
strange,  too,  that  a  copy  should  have  been  taken  of 
such  a  letter,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  interest  at- 
tacking to  it  now,  could  scarcely,  at  the  time  when  it 
was  written,  have  been  considered  of  much  import- 
ance ?  Besides,  is  the  signature  that  which  Lord 
Southampton  would  have  used  ? 

Mr  Collier  himself,  however,  appeara  to  have  no 
diubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  letter.  He  says, 
**  When  first  I  obuined  permission  to  look  through  the 
Bridgcwnttr  MSS.  in  df  tail,  I  coajectnred  that  it  would 


be  nearly  impossible  to  turn  over  so  many  state  papers, 
and  such  a  bulk  of  correspondence,  private  and  ofictal, 
without  meeting  with  something  illustrativt  of  the  sob- 
ject  to  which  I  have  devoted  so  many  years ;  bat  I 
certainly  never  anticipated  being  so  fortunate  u  In 
obtain  particulars  so  new,  carious,  and  important,  re* 
garding  a  poet  who,  above  all  others,  ancient  or 
modern,  native  or  foreign,  has  been  the  object  of  ad- 
miration. When  I  took  up  the  copy  of  Lord  South* 
ampton's  letter,  and  glanced  over  it  hastily,  I  could 
scarcely  believe  ray  c^jfiea,  to  see  such  names  as  Shak- 
speare and  Burbage  in  coimection  with  a  manuscript  of 
the  time.  There  was  a  remarkable  coincidence,  also, 
in  the  discovery,  for  it  happened  oo  the  anniversary  of 
Shakspeare's  birth  and  death." 

Our  author's  next  docoaseats  are,  an  item  in  an  ori- 
ginal Entry  Book  of  Patents  and  Warranu  for  Patents, 
kept  by  W^ilUam  Tuthill, "  the  riding  deik,"  containing 
ItsU  of  all  that  had  passed  the  Great  Seal,  while  il 
was  in  the  hands  of  Lord  £l(esmere,  in  1609 ;  aad  n 
draft,  either  for  a  patent  or  privy  seal  ;^both  relating  tot 
the  licensing  of  Robeit  Pabome  and  others, "  to  bring 
op  and  practice  children  in  plays,  by  the  name  of  the 
chiUlren  of  the  Qaeen's  Revells,'for  the  pleasure  of  her 
Mijesty ."  In  the  draft,  which  is  dated  4th  of  Januaryi 
1609,  Shakspeare  is  mentioned  as  the  first  of  the  thiie 
other  persons  whom  it  was  proposed  to  associate  with 
Dabome  in  this  grant.  Mr  ColHer  seeau  to  assume 
that  it  appears  "  on  the  face  of  tho'draft,  that  it  wa» 
never  carried  into  effect  as  hr  as  regards  Shakspeare  ;'* 
hot  we  must  confess  that  we  cannot  perceive  any  evi*: 
donee  to  that  efbct  in  the  document  na  here  given.  It 
nkay,  however,  be  true,  as  he  afterwrficds  remarks,  that 
'* there  can  be  little  doubt'*  that  Shakspeare  was  not 
eventually  one  of  Dabome's  partners,  *<  Then  it  may 
be  asked,"  he  proceeds,  «•  how  it  happens  that  the. 
name  of  Shakspeare  is  found  in  the  draft?  Thta 
answer  any  be  given,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  true  one :— • 
That  the  destruction  of  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  was 
about  this  date,  or  n  very  little  eariier,  contemplated  ; 
and  that  ^akspeare  projected  the  transference  of  his 
interest,  or  part  of  it,  to  a  difierent  dramatic  concern  ; 
because,  although  the  Blackfriars  is  specifically  men- 
tioned, the  words  '  or  elsewhera  within  our  realm  of 
England,'  are  added,  so  that  the  children  of  the  Queen's 
Revels  might,  ivfeot^  perform  in  any  English  Thestie. 
When,  however,  it  turned  out  that  the  corporation  of 
London  could  not  succeed  in  their  design  o(  expelling 
the  King's  servanta  from  the  privileged  precinct  of  the 
Blackfriars,  Shakespeare  might  resolve,  as  long  as  he^ 
reisained  in  London,  to  continne  his -old  connexion,  as^' 
we  know  that  he  did  to  the  last."^ 

Our  author's  last  document  relating  to  Shakspeare 
is  a  letter  to  Lord  Ellesmere,  from  Samuel  Daniel,  the 
poet  (author  of « The  Ci\ il  Wars '),  thanking  his  Lord- 
ship for  his  recent  appointment  to  the  office  of  Master 
of  the  Queen's  Revels.  This  letter,  which,  like  the 
other  papers,  is  preserved  at  Bndgewater  House,  has 
no  date ;  bat,  as  Daniel'ii  appointment  took  place  on 
the  30lh  of  January,  1603»  it  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  written  very  shortly  afterwards.  The  writer 
says — '<  I  cannot  but  know  that  I  am  less  deserving 
than  some  that  sued  by  other  of  the  nobility  unto  her 
majesty  for  this  room ;  if  M.  Drayton,  my  good  friend, 
had  been  chosen,  I  should  not  have  murmured,  for  sure 
I  am  he  would  have  filled  it  most  excellently  ;  but  it 
seemeth  to  mine  homble  judgment  that  ome  who  is  tht 
anther  of  plays  now  daily  prestnted  on  the  public  stages 
of  London,  and  the  possessor  of  no  small  pains,  and 
moreover  himself  an  aetor  in  the  King's  Company  of 
Comedians,  could  not  with  reason  pretend  to  be  Master 
of  the  Queen's  Mqiesty*s  Revels,  fbrasmueh  as  he  would 
sometimes  he  ashed  to  approve  and  allow  of  his  own 
writings*  Therefore  he,  and  more  of  like  quality, 
cannot  justly  be  disappointed,  because,  through  your 
Honour's. gracious  interposition,  the  chance  was  haply 
mine." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  Mr  Collier  ia 
right  in  considering  the  portion  of  the  abore  passage 
which,  we  have  printed  in  Italics,  to  refer  to  Shak- 
speare. The  description,  he  remarks,  could  apply  to 
no  other  person  then  a  member  of  the  King's  Compaay 
of  Players,  except  Shakspeare.  Bea  Jonson  is  known 
to  have  quitted  the  stage  before  the  date  to  which  thn 
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Iclltr  Matt  bt  asttgned  ;  and,  beiidet»  instead  of  being 
tbea  '*  the  possessor  of  no  small  gains,"  be  appears  to 
hive  been  Ilfingia  poverty  opon  one  of  bis  friends. 

8ucb  are  tbe  "  new  facU  regarding  tbe  life  of  Shak- 
speare  "  witb  which  Mr  Collier  has  here  fsToured  ns. 
Tbey  tre  soitaewbat  minute,  it  will  perhaps  be  said ; 
but  here,  to  a  lover  of  Kterary  antiquities,  the  smallest 
accession  to  our  previous  knowledge  is  precious.  The 
volume  also,  besides  its  contributions  to  the  biography 
of  Shakspearcj  contains  a  great  deal  of  curious  infor- 
nation^  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  notice,  re* 
ipecting  tiie  plays,  playhouses,  players,  and  theatrical 
affairs  generally,  of  the  times  with  which  it  is  occupied. 
The  author,  in  these  matters,  has  all  the  zeal  of  an 
apostle.  "I  shall  offer  no  other  apology,"  he  thus 
addresses  his  brother  antiquary,  on  concluding  the 
detail  of  his  discoveries,  "  for  the  length  of  this  letter, 
than  by  saying  that,  if  I  had  consulted  my  own  inclina- 
tion, I  should  have  made  it  at  least  four  tiroes  as  long, 
by  adding  a  great  deal  of  other  new  matter  relating  to 
Shakspeare,  his  works,  and  his  fellow  dramatisU  and 
actors.  I  wish  a  few  other  people  had  half  your 
knowledge  of,  and  half  your  liking  for  such  details; 
but  perhaps,  after  all,  yo«  may  only  have  a  temporary 
eseape."  For  oar  own  parts,  we  shall  be  glad  to  bear 
whatever  more  Mr  Collier  may  have  to  tell  us,  and 
that  as  soon  as  it  shall  suit  hu  convenieiwe. 


22^ 
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Jtt9eiktiion$  of  an  Excursion  to  the  ^oncuterie$  bf 
Alcdbaga  and  BaiaBuu  By  the  Author  of « Vathek.' 
1  voL  8vo.  London :  Bentley. 
Wk  have  been  speU-bouDd  while  reading  this  re- 
markable book.  We  have  folt  as  if  we  were  in  the 
presence  of  a  potent  magician,  sneering  at  bis  own 
might,  and  yet  every  moment  drawing  wider  and 
more  impassable  circles  around  us — every  moment 
brightening  the  atmosphere  on  one  side  with  more 
than  oriental  splendour,  and  darkening  it  on  the 
other  with  worse  than  Cimmerian  gloom,  from  which 
there  is  no  possibility  of  escape  or  retreat.  The 
relator  of  his  own  adventures,  revels,  and  voluptuous 
enjoyments,  stands  forth  at  once  like  Solomon  in 
bis  prime,  at  the  height  of  pomp,  pleasure,  and 
luxury,  and  Solomon  in  old  age  and  satiety,  who  has 
brought  home  the  conviction  to  his  void  and  desolate 
heart,  that  all  these  enjoyments,  as  everything  else 
the  beautiful  world  can  give,  are  all  vanity.  After 
describing  an  the  material  luxuries  of  this  life— the 
beauty  and  voluptuousness  of  women— the  banquet 
where  all  the  senses  are  gratified  at  the  same  time— 
the  garden,  grove,  and  bower,  and  the  exquisite 
sleeping-chamber,  where  art  and  elegance  have 
ahnost  etherealixed  the  grossness  of  corporeal  enjoy, 
ments,  he  pauses  for  a  moment  to  concentrate  them 
all,  and  then  turns  round  and  sneers  at  them.  This 
too>  he  does  with  a  tact,  a  force,  and  an  exquisiteness 
of  language  which  were  probably  never  surpassed. 
If  that  laughing  devil  Mephistopheles,  who  deceives 
others  with  the  exhibition  of  earthly  pleasures  and 
pomp,  could  once  be  deluded  by  his  own  bait,  the 
manner  in  which  he  would  chuckle  over  the  self, 
delusion  might  be  an  apt  parallel  to  Mr  Beckford*s 
general  tone  of  writing.  He  composed  that  won- 
derful eastern  tale  *Vatbek'  in  the  days  of  his 
youth,  drawing  its  dazzling  and  yet  saddening  mate^ 
rials  from  the  mysterious  mine  of  his  own  heart ;— he 
has  been  a  sort  of  Oriental  Caliph,  without  the  cares 
of  a  throne,  ever  since,  and  for  a  long  time  his  enor- 
mous wealth  allowed  him  to  reaUze  nearly  every  scene 
of  eastern  magnificence,  easc^  and  luxury. 

When  Lord  Byron  in  his  intioduetion  to  <  Childe 
Harold,'  spoke  of  the  fulness  of  satiety— 4he  Faphian 
girls  that  sang  and  smiled,—"  the  gathered  revellers 
from  far  and  near,---and  of  **  his  gobleto  brimm'd  with 
every  costly  wine,"  he  did  very  little  more  than  draw 
from,  his  imagination,  for  Byron  was  poor,  and  New- 
atead  ihen^  a  bare  and  desolate  place.  But  the  halls 
of  Cintra,  the  perfumed  galleriee  of  Mr  Beekford's 
quinu  of  San  Jos^  saw,  indeed,  if  reports  speak 
truly,  more  than  a  realitation  of  what  the  author  of 
*  Childe  Harolde'  only  dreamed  of,  os  what  was  only 
a  poetical  exaggeration  of  common  enongh  revels.    > 


There  probably  never  was  an  Englishman  (we 
suppose  the  fi^t,  seeing  in  what  it  all  ended,  rather 
in  pity  than  in  envy)  who  to  such  ample  meant  of 
gratifying  it,  united  such  a  gusto,  or  what  we  may 
call  sudi  a  genius  toft  tbe  enjc^naent  of  pleasure. 
Apart  from  the  more  sordid  gratifications,  he  loved 
and  relished  everything  that  was  nuterial  and  beau- 
tiful—the works  of  art,  the  works  of  nature,  pictures 
and  statues,  iowers,  trees,  and  gliding  streams ;  but 
he  loved  all  these  things  as  a  voluptuary,  and  glowed 
in  the  presence  of  lovely  woods  and  rivers  as  if  they 
were  blooming  hamadryades,  or  exquisitely  delicate 
Naiades,  whom  he  could  fold  in  his  arms  and  tran»- 
fer  to  his  own  harem.  But  if  this  was  voluptuous- 
ness, it  was  the  very  sublimity  and  perfection  of  the 
thing,  and  tbe  fineness  and  fitftidbusness  of  Mr 
BeoklMrd's  taste  would  have  made  him  expire  under 
a  week's  probation  of  the  life  led  by  young  men  of 
pleasure,  commonly  so  called.  We  believe  it  is  BonU 
foot  in  the  *  Beaux's  Stratagem,'  who,  in  speaking  of 
a  country  squire  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  says, 
<'Oh  !  he  is  a  [man  of  pleasure  I  he  will  smoke  his 
pipe  twdve  hours  at  a  time,  and  drink  strong  ale  by 
the  gallons  1"  As  this  squire  stood  at  about  the  low- 
est point  of  a  refined  luxury,  so  did  Mr  Beckford 
stand  at  about  tbe  very  highest.  We  will  not  take 
vpon  ourselves  to  determine  which  of  the  two  might 
have  the  more  egotistical  heart,  but  Mr  B/s  egotism 
is  certainly  as  strongly  displayed  in  the  volume  before 
us,  as  it  was  in  hb  <  Travels  in  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Italy,*  which  we  reviewed  last  year.  Both  these 
books  are  highly  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  both 
little  more  than  variations  upon  the  original  theme, 
and  a  filling  up  of  the  half-angelic,  half-demoniac  bar* 
ttOtay  of  the  *  Caliph  Vathek,'  in  which  Ule  the  way 
to  hell  lies  over  a  mosaic  pavement  of  luxuries  and 
sneers  pleasures  and  sarcasms,  and  people  move 
about  in  the  hall  of  audience  of  his  infernal  majesty, 
as  if  they  were  in  very  good  company,  smiling  and  as 
much  at  their  ease  as  courtiers  at  a  merely  mortal 
king's  lev6e— only  efwy  man  among  tbem  has  his 
band  in  his  left  breast,  and  undetBeath  that  hand  bis 
heart  is  burning  with  unquendiable  fire. 

We  are  sure  nobody  will  take  up  the  brief  volome 
now  more  inunediately  under  our  notiee  witfioat 
readmg  it  to  the  end,  or  being  haunted  by  hs  TOeoi- 
lection  long  afUr  reading  it 

We  need  not  point  out  the  obvious  moral  our 
readers  may  derive  from  it,  but,  recommending  it  to 
their  perusal,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  them  some 
idea  of  the  eontenu  of  the  volume. 

Being  at  Lisbon  in^the  month  of  June  of  the  year 
1794  (sAsm/  fugaeu!  just  finrty-one  years  ago)  Mr 
Beeklbrd  was  warmly  recommended  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  monasteries  of  Akoba^a  and  Batalha,  by  tbe 
prince  regent  of  Portugal,  who  appointed  two  volup- 
tuous dignitaries  of  tbe  ehurdi>  tbe  grand  prior  of 
Avis,  and  the  prior  of  St  Vlnoent's,  to  be  his  conduc- 
tors and  oompanions.  Accordingly  at  an  early  day, 
this  well  assorted  trio  set  out  on  their  journey,  from 
Beekford's  qninta  or  villa  of  San  Jos^,  travelling  in 
domuvses  or  the  most  convenient  of  carriages,  and 
taking  with' them  a  complete  army  of  attendants, 
most  conspicuous  among  whom  were  the  admirable, 
the  divine  Monsieur  Simon,  the  English  Caliph's 
French  cook,  Frandii,  his  confidant  and  pianofortist, 
and  Ehrhart,  his  physician,  who  vras  to  cure  indi- 
gestions and  mend  broken  bones,  should  any  of  the 
latter  occur  in  traversing  the  rough  roads  of  the 
interior. 

High-bred  led-horses  for  the  saddle,  both  Arabian 
and  English,  followed  close  in  the  rear,  and  Franchi's 
well-packed  and  well-tuned  piano  went  with  hun 
wherever  he  went.  His  oompanions,  the  rosy  friars, 
though  enormously  rich  for  Portuguese,  were  poor 
compared  with  «  England's  wealthiest  son ;"  yet  did 
they  almost  rival  him  in  the  stateliness  and  com^ 
pleteness  of  their  travelling  appohntments. 

*<  As  my  right  reverend  companions  had  arranged 
not  to  renounce  one  atom  of  their  habitual  comforts 
and  conveniences,  and  to  take  with  them  their  confi- 
dential acolytes  and  secretaries,  as  well  as  some  of 
their  favourite  quadrupeds,  we  had  in  the  train  of  th* 
latter-mentioned  animals  a  rare  rabble  of  grooms,  fer- 
radors,  and  mole-drivers.  To  these,  my  usual  followen 
being  added,  we  formed  allogclher  a  caravan  which, 


camels  and  dromedaries  excepted,  would  have  cut  no 
despicable  figure  even  on  the  route  of  Mecca  or 
Mesched-AIi! 

A  pi^  or  two  farther  on  Mr  Beckford  gives  other 
details  as  to  the  plan  of  his  luxurious  journey— a 
plan  which  seems  to  have  been  adhered  to  with  ad- 
mirable precision. 

'*  We  were  to  proceed,  or  rather  creep  along,  by 
short  and  facile  stages  \  stopping  to  dine,  and  sop,  and 
repose,  as  delectably  as  in  the  most  commodious  of 
homes.  Evenrthing  that  could  be  thought  of,  or  even 
dreamed  of,  for  our  convenience  er  relaxation,  was  to 
be  csrried  in  our  train,  and  nothing  left  behind  but 
Care  and  Sorrow ;  two  spectres,  who,  had  tbey  dsred 
to  mount  on  our  shoulders,  would  have  been  driven  off 
with  a  high  hand  by  the  Prior  of  St  Vincent's,  than 
whom  a  more  delightful  companion  never  existed  since 
the  days  of  those  polished  and  gifted  canons  and  cardi- 
nals who  formed  such  a  galaxy  of  talent  and  facetious- 
nen  round  Leo  the  Tenth." 

In  this  manner,  eating  and  drinkhig  of  the  best, 
reposing  in  the  coolest  and  most  picturesque  spots, 
and  taking'j  their  fill  of  every  pleasure,  thb  Anacre- 
ontic party,  in  four  days,  contrived  to  reach  the  regal 
monastery  of  Aleoba^a,  the  buryiog-plaee  of  the  an- 
dent  Kings  of  Portugal,  where  Pedro,  sumamed 
the  Just,  after  having  indulged  his  grief  and  revenge 
almost  beyond  mortal  limits,  interred  his  beautiful 
wife  Inez,  who  had  been  murdered  by  his  father's 
orders.  The  gloom  of  these  old  reooUections  did  not 
overcloud  the  arrival  of  our  travellers.  § 

*'  The  first  sight  of  this  regal  monastery  is  very  im- 
posing ;  and  the  picturesque,  well-wooded  and  well- 
watered  village,  out  of  tbe  quiet  bosom  of  which  it 
appears  to  rise,  relieves  the  mind  from  a  sense  of  op- 
pression the  huge  domineering  bulk  of  tbe  conventual 
buildings  inspires. 

'*  We  had  no  sooner  hove  in  sight,  and  we  loomed 
large,  than  a  most  tremendous  ring  of  bells  of  extraor- 
dinary power  announced  our  speedy  arrival.  A  special 
aviso,  or  broad  hint  from  the  secretsry  of  state,  recom* 
mending  these  magnificent  monks  to  receive  the  Grand 
Prior  and  his  companions  with  peculiar  gracioosness, 
the  whole  community,  including  fathers,  friars,  and 
subordinates,  at  least  four  hundred  strong,  were  drawn 
up  in  grand  spiritual  array  on  the  vast  platform  before 
tbe  monaatery  to  bid  us  welcome.  At  their  head  the 
Abbot  himself,  in  his  costume  of  High  Almoner  of 
Portugal,  advanced  to  give  us  a  cordial  embrace. 

*'  It  was  quite  delectable  to  witness  with  what  oo<M 
ings  and  comfortings  the  Lord  Abbot  of  Alcobs^a 
greeted  bis  right  reverend  brethren  of  A  viz  and  St 
Vincent's — turtle-doves  were  never  more  fondlesome, 
at  least  in  outward  appearance.  Preceded  by  these 
three  graces  of  holiness,  I  entered  the  spacious,  mas- 
sive, and  somewhat  austere  Saxon-k>oking  church.  AH 
was  gloom,  except  where  the  perpetoal  Jamps  baming 
before  the  high  alUr  diffused  a  light  nsost  solemn  and 
religious  —  (inferior  twinkles  from  side  chapels  and 
chantries  sre  not  worth  mentioning).  To  this  altar  my 
high  clerical  conductors  repaired,  whilst  the  full  har- 
monious tones  of  several  stately  organs,  accompanied 
by  the  choir,  proclaimed  that  they  were  in  the  act  of 
adoring  the  real  Presence. 

'<  Whilst  these  devout  prostrations  were  performing, 
I  lost  not  a  moment  in  visiting  tbe  sepulchral  chapd, 
where  lie  interred  Pedro  the  Just  and  nil  beloved  Inex* 
Tbe  light  which  reached  this  solemn  recess  of  a  most 
solemn  edifice  was  so  subdued  and  hazy,  that  I  eould 
hardly  distinguish  the  elaborate  sculpture  of  the  tomb» 
which  reminded  me,  bot^  as  to  design  and  execution^ 
of  the  Beaucbamp  monument  at  Warwick,  so  rich  in 
fretwork  and  imagery. 

**  Just  as  I  was  giving  way  to  the  effecting  reveries 
which  such  an  object  could  not  fail  of  exeitnig  in  a 
bosom  tbe  least  susceptible  of  romaatie  impressions,  in 
came  the  Grand  Priors  hand  in  hand,  all  three  together. 
*  To  tbe  kitchen,'  said  tbey  in  perfect  unison, — *  to  tbe 
kitchen,  and  that  immediately ;  you  will  then  judge 
whether  we  have  been  wanting  in  seal  to  regale  yen/ 

"Such  a  summons,  so  conveyed,  was  irresistible  ; 
the  three  prelates  led  the  wa^  to,  I  verily  believe,  the 
most  distinguished  temple  of  gluttony  in  all  Europe. 
What  Glastonburv  may  have  been  in  its  palmv  state,  I 
cannot  answer;  but  my  eyes  never  beheld  in  any 
modem  convent  of  Franca,  Italy,  or  Germany,  such 
an  enormoui  space  dedicated  to  culinary  purposes. 
Through  the  centre  of  the  immense  and  nobly-groined 
hall,  sot  less  than  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  ran  a  brisk 
rivolet  of  the  clearest  water,  flowing  through  pierced 
wooden  reservoirs,  containing  everv  sort  and  size  of  tha 
finest  river-fish.  On  one  side,  loads  of  game  and  veni* 
son  were  heaped  up ;  on  the  other,  vegetables  and  fruit 
in  endless  variety.  Beyond  a  long  line  of  stoves  ex« 
tended  a  row  of  ovens,  and  close  to  tbem  hillocks  of 
wheaten  flour  whiter  than  snow,  rocks  of  sugar,  iars  of 
the  purest  oil,  and  pastry  in  vast  abundance,  which  a 
numerous  tribe  of  lay  brothers  and  their  attendantf 
were  rolling  out  and  puffing  up  into  an  hundred  differ- 
ent shapes,  singing  all  the  while  u  blithely  as  larks  in  a 
corn-field. 

"  My  servants,  and  those  of  thcu  revtrend  ezcellefi* 
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cin  the  two  Prion,  wer«  staodiog  by  in  the  full  glee  of 
wttoeisiag  thwe  hospitable  preparations,  as  well  pleated, 
and  as  much  flushed,  as  if  they  had  beeo  just  returned 
from  assisting  at  the  marriage  at  Caoa  in  Oalllee. 
•There/  said  the  Lord  Abbot,  •  we  shall  not  starve  : 
Ood's  bounties  are  great,  it  is  fit  we  should  eiyoy  them/ 
(By  the  bye,  I  thought  this  allegro,  contrasted  with  the 
peoseroso  of  scirecrow  convents,  quite  deli){htful.)~" 
*  An  hour  hence  supper  will  be  ready/  continued  the 
liird  Abbot  i  *  in  the  meanwhile,  let  me  conduct  you 
to  your  apartment.*" 

We  cannot  Tenture  to  quote  the  descrlpUon  of 
the  nonastio  feasting  and  banqueting  which  followed 
in  the  splendid  saloon,  which  was  "  eorered  with  pic 
tures,  and  lighted  up  by  a  profusion  of  wax-torches, 
in  sconces  of  siWer.**  It  would  be  a  tantalising  or  an 
insulting  of  those  who  are  condemned  to  plain  beef 
and  mutton.  So  thoroughly  had  these  monks  of 
Alcoba^a  refined  on  the  art  of  ingeniously  gor- 
mandiiing,  that  they  did  not  take  their  dessert  in  the 
same  saloon  where  they  ate  their  dinners.  The 
extract  which  follows  is  curious  in  more  ways  than 
#ne: 

*'  Confectionery  and  fruits  were  out  of  the  question 
here;  they  awaited  us  in  an  adjoining  still  more  spa- 
cious and  sumptuous  apartment,  to  which  we  retired 
from  the  effluvia  of  viands  and  sauces. 

*'  In  this  apartment  we  found  Franchi  and  the  Grand 
Prior  of  ATii*s  secretary,  the  Prior  of  St  Vinrent's  aco- 
lyte, and  ten  or  twelve  principil  personages  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, most  eager  to  enjoy  a  stare  nt  the  stranger  whom 
their  lordly  Abbot  delighted  to  honour.  The  tjble  being 
removed,  four  good*]ooking  novices,  lads  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  demure  even  to  primness,  came  in,  bearing 
cassolettes  of  Goa  filigree,  steaming  with  a  fragrant 
vapour  of  Calambac,  the  finest  quality  of  wo^  of 
aloes. 

'  '^Thu  pleasinsr  ceremony  performed,  the  saloon  was 
eleared  out  as  if  for  dancing.  1  flattered  pnyself  we 
were  gotnq:  to  be  favoured  with  a  bolero,  fandango,  or 
perhapa  the  fofa  itself,— a  dance  as  decent  as  the  ballets 
exhibited  for  the  recreation  of  Muley  Liezit,  his  most 
exemplary  Marocchese  Majesty.  A  crowd  of  clarionet 
and  guitar  players,  dressed  in  silk  dominoes  like  the 
aerenaders  tn  Italian  borlettas,  followed  by  a  posse  of 
young  monks  and  yovLOg  gentlemen  in  secular  dresses 
as  stBBTas  buckram,  bexan  an  endless  succession  of  the 
most  decorous  and  tiresome  minuets  I  ever  witnessed, 
ten  times  longer,  and  alas !  ten  times  less  ridiculous, 
than  even  the  long  minuet  at  Bath. 

"Tired  to  death  of  remaioin|  motionless,  and  de* 
sirous  of  exhibiting  something  a  little  out  of  the  common 
^*y>  1  gently  hinted  a  wish  to  daoce,  and  that  I  should 
have  no  objection  were  one  of  tho  three  right  reverend 
Priors  to  take  me  out.  It  would  not  do— they  kept 
their  state.  Yawning  piteonsly,  I  longed  for  the  hour 
when  it  should  become  lawful  to  retire  to  bed  ;  which 
I  did  right  gladly  when  the  blessfd  hour  came,  after 
good-nighting  and  being  good-ntghted  with  another 
round  of  ceremony.** 

The  narrative  of  the  time  apent  in  thb  remarkable 
monaatery,  strikingly  exhibits  the  author*s  inimitable 
vein  of  description,  his  humour,  taste,  and  his  pas- 
sion  for  objects  of  otr/il,  and  is  well  worthy  of  re« 
peated  perusal. 

From  Alcoba^a  the  party  travelled  in'^tbe  same 
pompous  and  luxurious  manner  to  Batalha,  another 
eelebrated  but  muoh  poorer  monastery,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  an  CAsy  day*s  journey;  during  which  they 
all  drank  copiously  of  the  wine  of  Aljubarota,  *'  the 
perfumed,  ethereal,  divine  Aljubarota!"  compared 
with  which  Monsieur  Simon  swore  the  Clos  de 
Vougeot  of  France  was  mere  ditch-water.  It  was 
a  fine  moonlight  night  when  they  arrived  in  front  of 
Batalha,  within  whose  walls,  among  other  illustrious 
dead,  repose  John  the  first  of  Portugal  and  his  ge- 
nerous-hearted wife,  Philippa  —  « linked  hand  in 
band  in  death,  as  fondly  as  they  were  in  life.**' 

'*  My  eyes  being  fairly  open,  I  beheld  a  qaiet  soli- 
tary vale,  bordered  by  shrubby  hills ;  a  few  huts,  and 
but  a  few,  peeping  out  of  dense  masses  of  foliage ; 
and  high  above  their  almost'  level  surface,  the  great 
church,  with  its  rich  cluster  of  abbatial  buildings,  but- 
tresses, and  pinnacles,  and  fretted  spires,  towering  in 
alt  their  pride,  and  marking  the  ground  with  deep 
shadows  tnat  appeared  interminable,  so  full  and  so  wide 
were  they  stretched  along.  Lights  glimmered  here  and 
there  in  various  parts  of  the  edifice ;  but  a  strong  glare 
of  torches  pointed  out  its  principal  entrance,  where 
stood  the  whole  community  waiting  to  receive  us. 

"  Whilst  our  sumpter-mules  were  unlading,  and 
ham  and  ptes  and  ssusaiges  were  rolling  out  of  pletho* 
lie  bampen,  I  thought  these  poor  monks  looked  on 
rather  enviously.  My  more  fortunate  companions— no 
jrretcbed  cadeta  of  the  mortification  family,  but  the 


true  elder  sons  of  fat  mother  church— could  hardly 
conceal  their  sneere  of  conscious  superiority.  A  contrast 
80  atrongly  marked  amused  me  not  a  little. 

*«  The  space  before  the  entrance  being  narrow, 
there  was  somediflfieulty  in  threading  our  way  through 
a  labyrinth  of  panniers,  and  oofiers,  and  baggage,— 
and  mules,  as  obstinate  as  their  drunken  ari vers, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal,  and  all  our  grooms, 
lackeys,  and  attendants,  half  asleep,  half  muddled. 

«  The  Batalha  Prior  and  his  assisUnU  looked 
quite  astounded  when  they  saw  a  gauxe-curtained 
bed,  and  the  Grand  Prior's  fringed  pillow,  and  the 
Prior  of  St  Vineent*s  superb  cover-lid,  and  tMuins, 
andfewers,  and  other  utensils  of  glittering  silver, 
being  carried  in.  Poor  souls!  they  hardly  knew 
what  to  do,  to  say,  or  be  at — one  running  to  the 
right,  another  to  the  left — one  tacking  up  his  flowing 
garments  to  run  faster,  and  another  rebuking  him  for 
auch  a  deviation  from  monaatic  decorum. 

"  At  length,  order  being  somewhat  established,  and 
some  fine  painted  vrax  Upers,  which  were  just  un- 
packed, lighted,  we  were  ushered  into  a  large  plain 
chamber,  and  the  heads  of  the  order  presented  by 
the  humble  Prior  of  batalha  to  their  superior  might- 
ijiesaea  of  San  Vicente  and  Avis.  Then  follow^  a 
ffood  deal  of  goesiping,  endlesa  compliments^  still 
longer  litanies,  and  an  enormous  supper. 

"  One  of  the  monks  who  partook  of  it,  tbotigh  al- 
most bent  double  with  age,  pi  lyed  his  part  in  excellent 
style.  Animated  by  ample  potations  of  the  very  best 
AljnlMrota  that  ever  grew,  and  which  we  had  taken 
the  provident  care  to  bring  with  us,  he  exclaimed 
lustily,  *  Well,  this  is  as  it  should  be — rare  doings ! 
such  as  we  have  not  witnessed  at  Batalha  since  a 
ceruin  progress  that  great  king,  John  the  Fifth,  made 
hither  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  I  remember 
every  circumstance  attending  it  as  clearly  as  though  it 
had  Uken  place  last  week.  But  only  think  of  the 
atrocious  impudence  of  the  gout !  His  blessed  Majesty 
had  hardly  sat  down  to  a  banquet  ten  times  finer  than 
this,  before  that  accursed  malady,  patronized  by  all 
the  devils  in  hell,  thrust  its  fangs  into  his  toe.  I  waa 
at  that  period  in  the  commencement  of  my  noviciate  ; 
a  haodsome  lad  enough,  and  had  the  much  envied 
honour  of  laying  a  cloth  of  gold  cushion  und^r  the 
august  feet  of  our  glorious  sovereign.  No  sooner  had 
the  extremities  of  his  royal  peraon  come  in  contact  with 
the  stiff  embroidery,  titan  he  roared  out  as  a  mere 
mortal  would  have  done,  and  looked  as  black  as  a 
thunder-storm ;  but  soon  recovering  his  most  happy 
benign  temper,  gave  me  a  rouleau  of  fine,  bright, 
golden  coin,  and  a  tap  on  the  head — ay,  on  this  once 
comely,  now  poor  old  shrivelled  head.  Oh,  he  was  a 
gracious,  open-hearted,  glorious  monarch, — the  very 
King  of  Diamonds,  and  Lord  of  Hearts !  Oh,  he  it 
in  Heaven,  in  Heaven  above  !  as  sure — ay,  as  sure  as  I 
driak  your  health,  most  esteemed  stranger.' 

"  So  saying,  he  draioed  a  huge  silver  goblet  to  the 
last  drop,  and  falling  back  in  bis  chair,  was  carried 
out,  chair  and  all,  weeping,  puling,  and  wome  than 
drivelling,  with  such  maudlin  tenderness  that  he  actu- 
ally marked  his  track  with  a  flow  of  liquid  aorrows.*' 

That  night  our caliph^was^not  disposed  to  sleep: 
a  jumble  of  ideas  and  recollections  fermented  in  bis 
brain,  springing,  in  part,  from  the  indignant  feel- 
ings which  Donna  Francesca*s  fervour  for  the  monk 
of  Alcoba^a,  and  her  coolness  for  himself,  had  in- 
spired. Owing  to  this  wakefulness,  he  heard  some- 
thing which  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  roaudling 
of  the  drunken  friar  at  the  supper-table. 

"  Seating  myself  in  the  deep  recess  of  a  capacious 
window  which  was  wide  open,  I  suflTered  the  balsamic 
air  and  serene  moonlight  to  quiet  my  agitated  spirits. 
One  lonely  nightingale  had  taken  poaseasion  of  a  bay* 
tree  just  beneath  me,  and  waa  pouring  forth  its  ecsta- 
tic notes  at  distant  intervals. 

<*  In  one  of  those  long  pauses,  when  silenee  itself^ 
enhanced  by  contrast,  seemed  to  become  still  deeper, 
a  far  diflTerent  sound  than  the  last  I  had  been  listening 
to,  caught  my  ear,>.the  sound  of  a  loud  but  melan- 
choly voice  echoing  through  the  arched  avenues  of  a 
vast  garden,  pronouncing  distinctly  these  appalling 
words<^*  Judgment !  judgment !  tremble  at  the  an- 
ger of  an  offended  God  !  Woe  to  Portugal !  woe  I 
woe!* 

**  My  hair  stood  on  end — I  felt  as  if  a  spirit  were  • 
about  to  pass  before  me ;  but  instead  of  some  fearful 
shape—some  horrible  shadow,  such  as  appeared  in 
vision  to  Eliphaz,  there  issued  forth  from  a  dark 
thicket,  a  tall,  majestic,  deadly-pale  old  man ;  he 
neither  looked  about  nor  above  him;  ho  moved 
slowly  on,  his  eye  fixed  as  stone,  sighing  profoundly ; 
and  at  the  distance  of  some  fif^y  paces  from  the  spot 
where  I  was  stationed,  renewed  his  doleful  cry,  his 
fiital  proclamation : — «  Woe !  woe  !*  resounded  through 
the  stilt  atmosphere,  repeated  by  the  echoes  of  vauhs 
and  arches ;  and  the  sounds  diMl  away,  and  the  spoe- 
tre-ltke  form  that  seemed  to  emit  them  retircKd,  I 
know  not  how  or  whither.  Shall  I  confess  that  my 
blood  ran  cold*-tbat  all  idle,  all  wanton  thoughts  Mt 


mv  bosom,  and  that  I  paaaed  an  hour  or  two  at  my 
window;  fixed  and  immovable." 

The  next  morning  the  mystery  was  explained  by 
the  Prior  of  Baulha.  For  the  better  undeiaUnd- 
ing  of  it  our  readers  should  be  reminded  that  some 
thirty  years  before,  a  plot  against  Government,  in 
which  some  of  the  high  nobility  and  the  monks  of 
the  order  of  St  Ignatius  (the  Jesuiu),  were  impli- 
cated, was  discovered,  or  was  pretended  to  have  been 
discovered,  and  that  this  led  to  the  perpetration  of 
execrable  cruelties,  commanded  by  Pombal  the 
prime  minister  and  the  Queen,  whose  remorse  after- 
wards drove  her  mad.  At  the  time  of  Mr  Beck., 
ford's  visit  to  Batalha,  the  first  French  revolution 
was  running  iu  career  of  atrocities ;  every  despatch 
from  France  received  in  Portugal,  was  full  of  fright- 
ful intelligence,  and  every  throne  in  Europe  aeemed 
threatened  with  destruction.  The  storm  did  not 
then  reach  the  bouse  of  Braganxa,  but  twelve  years 
later  it  burst  over  their  heads,  and  drove  those 
princes  into  exile  across  the  Atlantic.  We  now 
come  to  the  Prior's  explanation : 

•••The  being  who  uttered  these  dire  sounds  is  still 
upon  the  earth,  a  memt>er  of  our  convent— an  exem- 
plary, a  moat  holy  man — a  scion  of  one  of  our  greatest 
families,  and  a  near  relative  of  the  Duke  of  Aveiro, 
of  whose  dreadful,  agonizing  fate  you  muiit  ha\e  beard. 
He  was  then  in  the  pride  of  youth  and  comeliness,  gay 
as  sunshine,  volatile  as  you  now  appear  to  be.  He  had 
accompanied  the  devoted  Duke  to  a  sumptuous  ball 
given  by  your  nation  to  our  high  aobility.  At  the  very 
moment  when  splendour,  triumph,  and  merriment  were 
at  their  highest  pitch,  the  executioners  of  Pombars 
decrees,  soldiers  and  tuflians,  pounced  down  upon  their 
prey ;  he  too  was  of  the  number  arrested^be  too  waa 
thrown  into  a  deep,  cold  dungeon ;  his  life  was  spared ; 
and  in  the  course  of  years  and  events,  the  slender, 
lovely  youth,  now  become  a  wasted,  care-worn  mao, 
emerged  to  sorrow  and  looeliness. 

"  •  The  blood  of  his  dearest  relatives  seemed  sprinkled 
upon  every  object  that  met  his  eyes ;  he  never  passed 
Belem  without  fancying  he  beheld,  es  in  a  aort  of 
frightful  dream,  the  scaflbid,  the  wheels  on  which  those 
he  best  loved  had  expired  in  torture.  The  current  of 
his  young,  hot  blood  was  frozen  ;  he  felt  benumbed  and 
paralysed ;  the  worid,  the  court,  had  no  charms  for 
him  ;  there  was  for  bim  no  longer  warmth  in  the  san« 
or  smiles  on  the  human  countenance:  a  atranger  ta 
love  or  fear,  or  any  interest  on  this  side  the  grave,  he 
gave  up  his  entire  soul  to  prayer ;  and  to  follow  that 
sacred  occupation  with  greater  intenseness,  renounced 
every  prospect  of  worldly  comfort  or  greatness,  and 
embraced  our  order. 

•* « Full  eight-and-lwenty  years  has  he  remained 
ivithin  these  walls,  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction of  the  Duke  of  Aveiro's  innocence,  the  atrocious 
falsehood  of  that  pretended  conspiracy,  and  the  conse- 

?uent  unjust  tyrannical  expulsion  of  the  order  of  St 
gnatius,  that  he  believes— and  the  belief  of  so  pure 
end  so  devout  a  man  is  always  venerable— that  the 
Jiorrors  now  perpetrating  in  France  are  the  direct  con* 
sequences  of  that  event,  and  certain  of  being  brought 
home  to  Portogal,  which  kingdom,  he  declares,  is  fore- 
dooo^d  to  desolation,  and  its  royal  house  to  pun'isb- 
•ments  worse  than  death.*  *' 

We  had  marked  for  extract  several  other  splen. 
didly  written  passages — ^particularly  two  or  three 
descriptions  of  the  gothic  interior  of  the  church, 
vaults,  and  Monastery  of  Batalha,  but  we  can  spare 
CO  more  room,  and  have  already  given  enough  to 
enable  our  friends  to  judge  of  this  extraordinary 
T)Ook. 

Mr  Beckford  soon  led  Batalha  for  the  wealthier 
and  more  luxurious  Alcoba9a»  whence  be  retumedl 
with  much  the  same  sUte  that  he  went,  and  in  much 
the  same  humour ;  now  describing  a  sumptous  din- 
ner— now  a  sublime  scene; — at  one  moment  pouring 
forth  the  loftiest  eloquence,  and  in  the  next  indulg- 
ing in  withering  sarcasm. 

'  On  the  twelfth  day  af^er  hu  departure  from^  bis 
quinta  of  San  Jos^  he  arrived  at  Queluz,  in  which 
royal  palace  he  describes  circumstances  and  a  scene 
that  would*  have  suited  the  Hall  of  Eblis.  We 
leave  off  the  book,  aa  we  began  it,  by  thinking  of 
Vatbek  I 
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A   WORD   OV   BARI.T   RI1I1I«. 

As  we  are  writinif  this  tittcle  before  bfeakfatt,  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  usual,  we  are  inclined  to  become 
^rand  and  intolerant  on  the  strength  of  our  virtue, 
and  to  look  around  us  and  say,  **  Why  is  sot  erery 
body  up  ?  How  cam  people  lie  in  bed  at  an  hour  like 
Chis, — '  the  cool,  the  fragrant  ?  *  ** 

**  Falsdy  Insurious,  will  not  man  awake?**, 

Thus  exclaimed  good-natured,  enjoying  Thomsooy 
and  lay  in  bed  till  twelve,  after  which  he  strolled  into 
his  garden  at  Richmond*  and  eat  peaches  off  a  tn9f 
with  his  hands  in  his  waistcoat  pockets  1  Browsing ! 
A  perfect  specimen  of  a  poetical  elephant  or  rhino- 
oeroe !  But  we  haTe  told  this  story  before.  Thom- 
son, however,  left  an  immortal  book  behind  him, 
^hich  excused  his  trespasses.  What  excuse  shall 
mortality  bring  Ibr  hastening  its  end  by  lying  in  bed, 
and  anticipating  the  grave?  for  of  all  apparently  in- 
nocent habits,  lying  in  bed  is  perhaps  the  worst; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  amidst  all  the  different 
habits  through  which  people  have  attained  to  a  long 
yfe,  it  is  said  that  in  this  one  respect,  and  this  only, 
they  have  all  agrtadl  No  very  long-lived  man  has 
been  a  late  riser.  Judge  Holt  is  said  to  have  been 
curious  respecting  longevity,  and  to  have  questioned 
trery  Tery  old  man  that  came  before  him,  as  to  hb 
nodes  of  living ;  and  in  the  matter  of  early  rising 
there  was  no  variation :  every  one  of  them  got  up 
fietimes.  One  lived  chiefly  upon  meat,  another  upon 
vegetables ;  one  drank  no  fermented  liquors,  another 
did  drink  them;  a  fifth  took  care  not  to  expose  him-; 
self  to  the  weather,  another  took  no  such  care ;  but 
every  one  of  them  was  an  early  riser.  AU  made 
^eir  appearance  at  Nature*s  earliest  levee,  and  she 
was  pleased  that  they  valued  her  as  soon  as  she  waked, 
and  that  they  valued  her  fresh  air,  and  valued  her 
skies,  and  her  birds,  and  her  balmly  quiet ;  or  if  they 
thought  little  of  all  this,  she  was  pleased  that  they 
took  the  first  step  in  lile,  every  day,  calculated  to 
inake  them  happiest  and  most  healthy ;  and  so  she 
laid  her  hands  upon  their  heads,  and  pronounced  them 
good  old  boys,  and  enabled  them  to  run  about  at 
wonderAil  agsa,  while  their  poor  senior  juniors  were 
tumbling  in  down  and  gout. 

*'  A  most  pleasant  hour  it  is  certainly,— when  you 
hre  once  up^  The  birds  are  singing  in  the  trees ; 
everything  else  is  noiseless,  except  the  atr,  which 
MOMS  sweeping  every  now  and  then  through  the 
aunshine,  hindering  the  coming  day  from  being 'hot* 
We  fiwl  it  on  our  fiwe,  as  we  write.  At  a  distance, 
hxoSt  %  dog  occasionally  barks,  and  some  huge  fly 
Is  loud  upon  the  window-pane.  It  is  sweet  to  drink 
in  at  one's  ears  these  ianoeent  sounds,  and  this  very 
^ense  of  silence^  and  to  say  to  one*s  self,  **  We  are  up ; 
*-we  are  up,  we  are  domg  well  ;-.the  beautiful  crea- 
tion  is  not  unseen  and  unheard  for  .want  of  as.** 
Oh,  it*s  a  prodigious  moment  when  the  vanity  and 
the  virtue  can  go  together.  We  shall  not  say  how 
early  we  write  this  article,  lest  we 'should  appear  im« 
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modest,  and  excite  envy  and  despair.  Neither  shall 
we  mention  how  often  we  thus  get  up,  or  the  hour 
at  which  we  generally  rise,^leaving  our  readers  to 
hope  the  best  of  us ;  in  return  for  which  we  will  try 
to  be  as  little  exalted  this  morning,  as  the  sense  of 
advantage  over  our  neighbours  wUl  permit,  and  not 
despise  them  —  a  great  stretch  for  an  uncommon 
sense  of  merit.  There  for  instance,  is  C. ;— hard  at 
it,  we  would  swear ;  as  fast  asleep  as  a  church :— of 
what  value  are  his  books  now,  and  his  subtleties,  and 
his  speculations  ?  as  dead,  poor  man,  as  if  they  never 
existed.  What  proof  is  there  of  an  immortal  soul  in 
that  fiwe  with  its  eyes  shut,  and  its  mouth  open,  and 
not  a  word  to  say  for  itself,  any  more  than  the  dog*8  ? 
— And  W.  there  ;-.wbat  signifies  his  love  for  his 
children  and  his  garden,  neither  c»f  which  he  is  now 
alive  to,  though  the  child-like  birds  are  calling  him, 
hopping  amidst  their  songs;  and  ills  breakfiut  would 
have  twice  the  relish  ? — And  the  L.*s  with  thmr  gar- 
den and  their  music  ? — theorchard  hasall  the  music  to 
itself;  they  will  not  arise  to  join  it,  though  Nature 
manifestly  intends  concerts  to  be  of  a  morning  as 
well  as  evening,  and  the  animal  Spirits  are  the  first 
that  are  up  in  the  universe. 

Then  the  streets  and  squares.  Very  much  do  wefoar, 
that  for  want  of  a  proper  education  in  these  thoughts, 
the  milkman,  instead  of  despising  all  these  shut-up 
windows,  and  the'  sleeping  incapables  inside,  envies 
them  for  the  riches  that  keep  injuring  their  dia- 
phragms and  digestions,  and  that  will  render  their 
breakfast  not  half  so  good  as  his.  **  Call  you  these 
gentlefolks?'*  said  a  new  maid-servant,  in  a  frunily 
of  our  acquaintance^  **  why,  they  get  up  early  in  the 
morning  I — Only  make  me  a  lady,  and  see  if  I 
wouldn't  lie  a-bed." 

Seriously  speaking,  we  believe  that  there  is  not 
a  wholeeomer  thing  than  early  rising,  or  one  which, 
if  persevered  in  for  a  v«y  little  while,  would  make 
a  greater  diffisrence  in  the  aensations  of  those  who 
suffer  from  most  causes  of  ill-health,  particularly 
the  besetting  disease  of  these  sedentary  times,  indi- 
gestion. We  believe  it  would  supersede  the  sup- 
posed necessity  of  a  great  deal  of  nauseous  and 
pernicious  medicine,  that  pretended  friend,  and 
ultimately  certain  foe^  of  all  impatient  stomachs. 
Its  utility  in  other  respects  everybody  acknowledges, 
though  few  profit  by  it  as  they  might.  Nothing 
raiders  a  man  so  completely  master  of  the  day  be- 
fore him ;  so  gets  lid  of  arrears,  anticipates  the 
necessity  of  hasten  and  insures  leisure.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  is  said  to  have  written  all  his  greatest  works 
before  breakfost;  he  thus  also  procured  time  for 
being  one  of  the  most  social  of  friends,  and  kind  and 
attentive  of  correspondents.  One  sometimes  regrets 
that  experience  passes  into  the  shape  of  proverbs, 
since  those  who  make  use  of  them,  are  apt  to  have 
no  other  knowledge,  and  thus  procure  for  them  a 
worldly  diaractcr  of  the  lowest  order.  Franklin  did 
them  no  good,  in  this  respect,  by  crowding  them 
together  in  <Poor  Richard's  Almanack;'  and  Cer- 
vantes intimated  the  common-place  abuse  into 
which  they  were  turnings  by  putting  them  into  the 
mouth  of  Sancho  Fansa.  Swifi  completed  the  ruin 
of  some  of  them,  in  this  country,  by  mingling  ihem 
with  the  slip-dop  of  his  <  Polite  Cenversaiion,*— « 
Tory  libel  on  the  talk  of  the  upper  ranks,  to  which 
nothing  comparable  is  to  be  found  in  the  Whig  or 
Radical  objections  of  modem  timet.    Yet,  for  tbe 


most  part,  proverbs  are  equally  true  and  generous, 
and  there  is  as  much  profit  for  others  as  for  a  man's 
sdf  in  believing  that  «  Early  to  bed  and  early  to 
rise,  will  make  a  man  healthy,  and  wealthy,  and 
wise ;"  for  the  voluntary  early  riser  is  seldom  one 
who  is  insensible  to  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  uses  of 
tbe  spring  of  day;  and  in  becoming  healthy  and 
wise,  as  well  as  rich,  he  becomes  good-humoured  and 
considerate,  and  is  disposed  to  make  a  handsome  use 
of  the  wealth  he  acquires.  Mere  saving  and  sparing 
(which  is  the  ugliest  way  to  wealth)  permiu  a  man 
to  lie  in  bed  as  fong  as  most  other  people,  eq>ecially 
in  winter,  when  he  saves  fire  by  it ;  but  a  gallant 
acquisition  should  be  as  stirring  in  thu  respect,  as  it 
is  in  others,  and  thus  render  its  riches  »  comfort  to 
it,  instead  of  a  means  of  unhealthy  care,  and  a  pre- 
paration for  disappointment.  How  many  rich  meil 
do  we  not  see  jaundiced  and  worn,  not  with  neees- 
sary  care  but  superfluous,  and  secretly  cursing  thei^ 
riches,  as  if  it  were  the  foidt  of  the  money  itself  and 
not  of  the  bad  management  of  their  health  ?  Tbeae 
poor,  unhappy,  rich  people,  come  at  length  to  hn^ 
their  money  out  of  a  sort  of  spleen  and  envy  at  the 
luckier  and  less  miserable  poverty  that  wants  it,  and 
thus  lead  the  lives  of  dogs  in  the  manger,  and  are 
almost  tempted  to  hang  themselves :  whereas,  if  thef 
could  purify  the  current  of  thrir  blood  a  little^ 
which,  perhiqM,  they  might  do  by  early  rising  akme, 
without  a  penny  for  physic,  they  might  find  them- 
selves growing  more  patient,  more  cheerful,  more 
liberal,  and  be  astonished  and  delighted  at  receivings 
the  praises  of  the  community  for  their  public  q>irtt, 
and  their  patronage  of  noble  institutions.  Oh,  if  we 
could  but  get  half  London  up  at  an  earlier  hour,, 
how  they,  and  our  colleges  and  universities, 'and 
royal  academies,  &c,  would  all  take  a  start  together  r 
and  how  the  quack  advertisements  in  the  newspapere 
would  diminuh ! 

i  But  we  must  not  pretend,  meanwhile,  to  be  more 
virtuous  ourselves  than  frail  teachers  are  apt  to  be. 
The  truth  is,  that  lying  in  bed  is  so  injurious  to  our 
particular  state  of  health,  that  we  are  early  risers  in 
self-defimee ;  and  we  were  not  always  such ;  so  that 
ire  are  qualified  to  speak  to  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. And  as  to  our  present  article,  it  b  owing  to  a 
relapse !  and  we  fear  is  a  very  dull  one  in  conse- 
quence ;  for  we  are  obliged  to  begin  it  earlier  than 
usual,  in  consequence  of  being  lata.  We  shall  con- 
clude it  with  the  sprightliest  testimony  we  can  call 
to  mind  m  favour  of  early  rising,  which  is  that  of 
James  the  First,  the  royal  poet  of  Scotland,  a  worthy 
diKiple  of  Chaucer,  who,  when  he  was  kept  in  un- 
just captirity  during  his  youth  by  Henry  the  Fourth, 
fell  in  love  with  his  future  excellent  queen,  in  conse- 
quence of  seeing  her  through  his  prison  windows 
walking  in  a  garden  at  break  of  day,  as  F^Jamon  and 
Arctte  did  Emilia ;  which  caused  him  to  exclaim,  in 
vrords  that  might  be  often  quoted  by  others  out  of 
gratitude  to  the  same  hour,  though  on  a  di^rent 
oecasion, 

«  My  custom  was  to  rise 
Early  as  day.  Oh  hapf^  exercise. 
By  thee  I  come  to  joy  out  of  torment  T 

See  the  *  King's  quair,^  the  'poem  he  wrota  about  it. 
We  quota  from  memory,  but  we  believe  with  cor« 
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JLbovt  ^Ujymm  ago^  Aere  t»vi4  iii.th«  tillffB  of 
WiDditeh.Abtnlarf,  tm  M  bachilpr,  whoc«  Mm*  was 
Sebattiao  Holztpfel,  Mf  carnal  on  a  siifff  tra«B  In 
iron,  and,  therefore,  was  connrooDly  called  Troncbops. 
So  many  wonderful  things  were  whispered  abovt,  con- 
cerning his  private  doings,  that  people  Ibnod  it  rather 
difficult  to  say  what  was  tme,  and  what  was  falae.  Otm 
thing  is  certain,  that  be  often  shot  himself  vp  in  bis 
19001  for  days  togetbtr,  and  tbtn  nobody  could  get 
access  to  himbnthisoldsenrant-roaid,  who  had  been 
whb  bim  from  a  ohiM.  No  eno  was  able  to  find  out, 
witb  any  certainty,  what  be  did  when  bia  door  waa 
Ipekod.  Many  suppoied  that  be  was  a  coinor  and 
gold-aoaker ;  for  thick  golden  smoke  often  rose  from  bis 
chimney,  and  bis  money  was  generally  new  and 
Alining.  Others  were  satisfied  that  be  coold  raise  and 
lay  spirits,  for  in  the  evening  a  dull  mnrmuriog  noise 
vat  of^n  beard  ia  bis  room,  and  a  bhie  flame  would 
naddenly  start  up.  In  addition  to  thia,  one  moooabiny 
night,  abont  twelve  o^eloek,  they  saw  the  figure  of  a 
«an,  with  hit  shirt  flickering  about  bim,  and  bis  arms 
Kretcbed  out,  standing  on  the  gable  of  bis  boose. 
Qtbera  again  asserted,  without  the  smallest  hesitation, 
tbat  be  bad  made  a  covenant  with  the  Evil  One,  (God 
W  with  us !)  for  he  was  often  seen  at  bis  window 
with  bis  (ace  qnite  translbrmed,  aad  of  a  blackish-bloc 
Cdonr— first  (iirge  and  then  small,  and  wearing  a  grey 
tetd,  in  which  be  probably  hid  a  pair  of  boma;  and« 
U  other  timea  again,  with  no  bead  at  all. 

Now  ebcc  Prooopina,  Rcocrdor  and  Alderman  of 
Obnotaminople,  was  not  asbamcd  to  necnae  tbc  great 
lawfivcr,  jintiotan,  of  being  no  real  man,  bat  an 
iBoapnate  devil,  and  to  assert  tbat  bis  fiaee  frequently 
laaambled  a  raw,  shapeless  ^cce  of  flesh,  and  tbat 
a  bcrribla  goblin  would  be  aeon  in  the  seat  tbat  be  bad 
jnat  left,  aad  other  neat  things  of  tbe  bind,*  Sebastiaa 
tbo  iroaamager  at  Wiadisch-Abtsford,  might  be  praad 
cf  iilllag  andcr  the  saam  saspicicna  aa  tbc  great  Ofcek 


Bat  old  Aaaa,  the  seieant  of  bim  wbo  was  now  at 
feo^  took  no  pott  in  fbe  gaiety  of  this  funeral  banqaet. 
Sbe  alone  was  really  grieved  at  the  departure  of  her 
r,  far  ahe  alone  kiMw  who  and  wh^  ha  mi. 


On  the  ether  band,  persona  were  not  wanting  who 
liked  Iroachops,  and  maiolaiaed  that  be  was  a  Ood- 
Ibartag,  eaeelleot,  kind-hearted  maa;  that  be  bnrt 
aabady.  went  regnlarly  to  ebarcb,  listened  to  the  aer* 
«oai  moot  attentively,  and  always  pnt  a  brigbt  stipence 
iata  the  poorVboz,  not  a  red  balf-penny,  like  many 
mb  miaera ;  aod  was  very  charitable  to  the  poor  besides. 
Vbe  cbildrca,  ead  pretty  girls  in  particular,  wbo  were 
always  very  numerovs  at  Windiscb^Abtsdorf,  weald 
War  nothing  against  friend  Holsaplel ;  for  he  would 
often  give  nice  little  children,  that  he  saw  in  tbe  street* 
a  penny,  or  a  few  spice-cakes,  from  tbe  pocket  of  his 
old-fashioned  blue  boat ;  and  would  gladden  tbe  heart 
of  a  merry  girl  witb  a  crimson  saab,  or  a   silver 
td^ngt  from  Wiiraburg.    Hence  these  young  folks 
'Were  extremely  grieved,  when  tbe  news  ran  throngb  the 
village  one  morning,  tbat  Ironchops  bad  suddenly  died, 
in  the  night,  of  an  apoplectic  fit.   Thoee  who  bad  beea 
wont  to  apeak  ill  of  bim,  immediately  said,  that  they 
aopposed  the  Evil  One  had  twisted  his  neck.    Bnt  tbe 
other  party,  especially  tbe  girls  aod  the  children,  to 
ipbom  be  was  now  lost  for  ever,  firmly  maintained,  tbat 
God  had  meant  well  with  him,  in  taking  bim  to  bim- 
aelf,  ao  quickly  and  so  gently,  and  making  an  angel  of 
binv    Sebastian,  dresMd  in  a  long  white  wiodiog- 
sheet,  witb  a  lenmn  in  his  ashy  bands,  aod  a  neat 
wbi^e  cotton  nightcap  on  bis  bead,  was  now  laid  out  in 
front  of  bia  house,  and  the  priest,  clerk,  aad  acbool- 
^s,  channted  tbe  funeral  bymn  aronod  his  coflint 
'arhile  bis   distant  relations  and  smiling  beira,  who 
were  expectiog  good  fat  legacies,  had  the  greatest  diffi* 
calty  to  keep  a  proper  portion  of  grief  on  their  faces* 

And  when,  after  the  burial  and  the  funeral  aarmoa, 
the  cousins,  friends,  aunts,  and  pall-bearers  had  assem* 
bled  in  the  bouae  of  mourning  to  take  a  fuoeral  cop, 
each  aod  every  one  soon  forgot  the  deceased.  They 
niade  themselves  very  comfortable  with  wine,  cake^ 
while  bread,  and  Dutch  cheese  i  and,  to  aay  tbe 
truth,  nothing  but  fiddles  and  harps  were  w^ating  to 
make  it  a  regular  jollification. 

•  Proooptna  of  CmurM*a  SeooC  History,  Cbi^  12. 


Qm  tke  SuiAy  lAer  the  funeral,  al  Anna  was 
sittbig  ia  tbe  afteniap»  in  her  quiet  and  lolilpry 
room,  sbe  heard  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  fti  car* 
her  old  neighbours,  Goody  Kundel  and  the  shoe- 
maker*s  crooked  wife,  to  console  her,  as  well  as  to 
satisfy  tbeir  curiosity  about  the  life  and  doiags  of  t^ 
deceaMd.  Anna  received  thorn  very  kindly,  and 
made  ready  for  them  the  hot  black  drink,  for  which 
80  many  a  female  mouth  waters.  While  they  were 
comfortably  employed  in  gulping  it  down,  the  con- 
versation turned  on  Sebastian  and  his  way  of  llffe. 
Much  was  said  about  him  pro  and  «m ;  at  last,  Anna 
could  no  longer  resist  her  incKnation  to  ull  her  tale, 
and  80  began  as  follows :— «*  You  know  that  I  have 
been  in  this  house  since  I  was  a  child,  and  was  taken 
in  by  the  mother  of  the  deceased  when  I  was  a  poor 
giri.  Sebastian  was  then  a  child  of  three  yeara  old. 
I  well  remember  his  mother  telling  me  in  confidence 
that,  one  twilight  evening,  as  she  was  softly  stepping 
up  to  the  cradle,  in  which  tbe  baby  was  sleeping,  she 
saw  an  old  and  ugly  woman  sunding  by  it,  and 
touching  iu  face  with  a  fox's  tail ;  but  on  her  enter- 
ing, the  woman  left  the  room  and  became  invisible. 
From  tbU  very  hour  tbe  child  began  to  alter.  He 
became  very  odd,  grave,  and  covetous,  had  no  more 
quiet  sleep,  and  his  fieatures  looked  different  firora 
what  they  used  to  do.  x^.  You  must  remember  how  he 
grew  up  and  behaved  when  he  was  a  young  man ; 
and  therefore  1  need  not  give  an  account  of  it. 

"When  Sebastian's  mother  was  upon  her  death-bed, 
she  entreated  me  to  stop  with  her  son,  who,  as  I  well 
knew,  could  not  marry ;  and  to  take  care  of  him  and 
watch  over  him  as  long  as  I  lived.     I  promised  with 
band  and  with  mouth  that  I  would,  and  I  have  kept 
my  word.   I  am  aware  that  the  wicked  world  thought 
and  spoke  evil  of  bim ;  but  I  can  assert  with  a  ^Dod 
conscience,  that  he  was  neither  a  gold-maker,  nor  a 
coiner,  nor  a  conjurer,  nor  a  devirs  playfielTow,     But 
you  must  know  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
moonstruck,  and  a  sleepwalker.    As  often  as  the  flrst 
quarter  of  the  moon  showed  itself,  and  its  brigbt  rays 
came  down,  Sebastian  began  to  be  disturbed  in  his 
sleep  about  midnight.     This  unquietness  increased 
fh>m  night  to  night,  and  when  tbe  moon's  broad  fhce 
stood  full  and  round  In'  the  sky,  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  htm  in  bed.    He  got  up,  put  on  hu  trowsers, 
wandered  up  and  down  bis  room  witbdut  saying  a 
word,  opened  hb  chests  and  boxes,  and  diut  them  again, 
without  seeing  or  hearing.     When  the  walking  fit 
was  very  strong  upon  him,  he  would  leave  hb  room, 
and  stray  into  all  tbe  passages  and  comers  in  the 
house,  (while  1  followed  bim  with  a  lamp  in  my  hand) 
and  very  often  went  up  the  stairs  leading  to  the  loft. 
Here  be  would  swing  himself  by  his  hands  from  one 
beam  to  another,  and  af^  jumping  about  fbr  boon 
together  boldly  and  safbly,  he  would  let  himself  down 
again  as  cautiously.     Meantime  I  stood  looking  on 
these  awftil  doings  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  cer^ 
tainly  the  boldest  man.  If  awake,  would  not  haTC 
dared  tbe  like.     He  once  even  slipped  out  upon  the 
roof^  got  upon  the  gable,  and  stood  there,  without 
holding  or  stumbling,  to  the  amazement  of  the  few 
who  were  witnesses  of  it.     But  his  walking  and 
climbing  did  not  always  end  without  an  accident ; 
for  the  squeaking  of  a  mouse,  the  flapping  of  an  owl, 
or  the  creaking  of  a  board,  was  able  to  rouae  him  out 
of  his  sleepy  condition.     He  then  was  quite  fVight«> 
cned  and  heartless,  and  often  fbll  down  fix>m  the 
rafters,  ao  as  to  bruise  his  (see  and  limbs.     When  he 
was  asleep,  and  did  these  dreadfVil  things,  he  used  to 
shew  the  most  prodigious  strength,  such  as  Is  told  of 
Sampson  in  tbe  Bibfo.    He  would  carry  several  hun- 
dred-weight of  iron  rods  on  his  shoulders  out  of  the 
iron  room,  just  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  vine- 
props»     The  great  safe  that  stands  here  full  of  heavy 
tinned  ware,  he  once  lifted  up  as  if  it  had  been  a 
work-box,  with  one  hand,  and  stock  It  before  the 
iCreet  door,  ao  that  the  next  morning  we  could  not 
go  out.    I  Waa  obliged  to  empty  It  entirely,  and  then 
dragged  it  Into  its  place  wHh-  Ssbastian's  asii8tance» 


«  Baa  when  tbe  moon  began  to  wane,  and  his  lacli* 
nation  for  night-walking  began  to  lessen  with  it,  ha 
f^elt  himself  weak  and  exhausted.  He  then  shot 
lUmarf^  up  In  l|is  aiaai*  Uf  whale  days  ia  bed,  and 
wwaUspcdbtoaolladybulaie.  Ilhchadl^lairtlimi^ 
arif  bgr  a  M,  sq  aa  to  ^aba  hu  fiMe  all  blue  and  yd- 
Ibw,  ha-araolLd  paur  sooie  braodjF  inta  a^gvaat^spooot 
and  set  it  on  fire,  making  a  bright  blue  flamc^  and 
then  when  it  was  out,  and  tbe  liquor  was  cool,  he 
would  wash ,  hia  face  wlt^  k.  He  often  tied  a  large 
cloth  round  bis  head,  or  when  his  weakness  and  im* 
becility  were  extremely  great,  be  would  even  pat 
aa  old  carpet  0ver  the  ckitb,  ao  that  he  aaemai 
to  have  aa  head  at  all.  He  would  thea  do  f 
great  number  of  strange  odd  things,  and  I  waa 
oMigcd  to  let  him  be  busy  his  own  way.  He  dealt 
particularly  la  old  papery  earned  great  buadica  into 
tbc  kitchen,  and  made  such  an  immense  fire  with  it» 
that  the  yellow  suffocating  smoke  filled  the  whdla 


As  soon,  however,  as  the  days  of  his  fatigue  and 
odd  way  of  life  were  over,  he  dreased  in  his  usual 
stylcbqpa  his  Aofk  vent  oat,  and  area  cbeerfal  and 
sociable.  When  be  took  a  journey  to  BambcfC 
to  buy  iron,  on  bis  return  be  always  brought 
home  something  new.  He  was  specially  pleased  with 
Bamberg  penaifcs,  and  WurxburgsdUOrii^  and  d^Urw,^ 
which  be  never  spent^  but  always  gave  away,aa  y«i 
knew,  to  boys  aod  girls,  He  woold  wHtiogly.  baaa 
married,  aa  be  was  ce^ioly  no  enemy  to  womankiad^ 
but  he  was  ashsmed  of  his  condition,  aod  afraid  tbat 
no  wife  would  atay  with  bim.  And  tbae  ara  lived 
together  for  many  a  bng  year ;  until  a  few  morning* 
ago,  whea,  after  a  nfght  spent  in  the  greatest  troabla» 
I  found  bim  dead  in  bed.  May  God  give  bin»  evepi^ 
laMiag  bliss!  lie  was  not  a  wicked  man,  andthe3 
that  waa  spoken  of  bim  you  may  explain  to  yoniaeha^ 
from  what  I  have  jnit  t^  300.** 

Here  tbe  talkative  Anna  ended  her  speech,  to  whidl 
bar  frieada  bad  Ibtencd  whb  tbe  greatest  atteatioa. 
Tbey  aoir  tiaaked  her^  and  took  their  leave,  and  Ansa 
waa  once  more  abac,  and  waited  lor  tbe  things  Aftl 
were  labappeiL. 

After  Ibfiee  days  there  appeared  honest  Mr  MbUcr, 
tbe  bailiir  6f  the  viHsge,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  wtth 
peper,  ink,  aad  pens,  the  cousioB  of  Ironchopa,  aad 
icveral  other  persons.  Tbe  bailiJBT,  after  a  short  pra» 
foce,  cat  down  tn  table,  and  drew  out  a  letter  with 
three  aeal^  tdling  tbem  tbat  thb  was  the  real  wit  of 
tbe  deceased  Sebasthm  Holxapfel,  and  opened  k. 
Tbe  derk  of  tbe  court  then  read  aloud  what  foltowa:  — 
«•  I,  SebastUh  Hobapfel,  having  cooaidcred  th« 
perishableness  of  human  Kfe  aod  my  own  weak  state 
of  bealtb,  and  tbat  nothing  U  mere  ceruin  than  deatll^ 
6r  more  uncertain  than  its  time,  have  resolved  aad  de- 
cided, 1.  Tb  make  my  testament  or  last  will,  dbt  I 
may  know  what  b  to  become  of  my  things  when  1  aaa 
dead,  and  that  no  quarrel  may  arise  about  tbem.  Aad 
what  stands  in  my  will  b  to  be,  and  Mr  Bailiff  b  to 
take  care  that  it  is  so. 

•■  1.  Pro  prime,  aod  in  the  first  place,  Theqneadi  my 
body,  whea  it  b  dead,  lo  the  earth,  and  my  soul  to  God 
Almighty,  tbat  be  may  receive  it  into  hb  heavenly 
kingdom  of  grace. 

•*  2.  In  the  second'place,  as  te'wbat  concerns  tbc  dl^ 
peaition  of  my  temporal  goods,  I  will,  tbat  Anna 
Snsanna  HSferio,  my  old  maid  servant,  whobasbecft 
witb  me  many  years^  and  has  stayed  witb  me-  aod 
served  me  faithfully  and  truly,  is  to  be  tbe  chief  beireaa 
of  my  property^  and  b  to  have  my  bouse,  aad  ail  tbat 
b  in  it,  aad  whaUvet  else belonga  to  me,excepi  whal 
foUowa :— ^ 

<«3.  TaGod'a  boaia,  or  iheCharcIa  of  thb  piai% 
ia  which  1  was  bsptiaed,  aad  first  weal  ta  tha  Lard^ 
tabb,  I  leave  one  baadred  light  flerioa  to  msia  a  silva 
cenMminba  cap,  aa  a  peipctaal  memorial  of  me. 

«•  4.  Our  dear  Tkar  Mr.  Westemdorfer,  wh^  ai  t 
hope,  will  bold  a  fine  foneral  diacoorse  over  me,  b  t6 
have  the  lamb  ducats,  that  are  with  tbe  other  money  bk 
ae  iron  chest  placed  in  tbc  great  cupboard* 

«*  5.  I  leave  my  Godfather,  Sebastian  Nenmeister^ 
the  two  pony  ducats  that  are  in  the  same  place  ;  and 
also  ray  Sunday  clothes,  namely,  my  blue  coat  with 
^ctatbattoos,  the  red  waistcoats,  and  the  black  velvet 
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•ko«t«lMkMtf«bewlN  b«  |iA«ucd  with  tbem.     Alpo 
1m  if  to  1ia?e  ray  tilT«r  sboe-bvcklci. 

<«6.  MjQod(btber*f  •«•!•  Uiiabfth  BarbiftSM- 
■WiiiB*  wlwkM  to  cNtt  CMit  !•  OM  •!!  1  Swidiy  illtr- 
—■t  Mid  dnnik  coiV^  whh  mcy  Is  to  kavt  three  of  fliy 
«iz  eoff^  ipooDs,  tod  the  co0et  thiD|s ;  not  the  new  let 
lluit  I  first  brvogbt  with  ve  from  Ba»Wig  e  y«tr  ogo« 
bittho  olhoiviB  whioh  the  nilh  pel  hit  got  a  little 
OTidt  It  Hie  top. 

**  7.  To  eeoh  of  my  three  coniint  Voo  Schootuabech, 
Zeobthriod,  and  Ziegeleanbocb.  I  leave  fite  goad 
teias.  They  Mey  be  cooieat  with  these }  at  they  here 
voltfoablfd  ihesMelves  much  ebout  ne,  never  invited 
me  to  their  church  alet,  and  oaly  waited  for  my 
death. 

«*8.  Ltatly  and  to  eonelnde,  I  ^honld  have  Kkcd  to 
leave  eomothing  to  Mr  Bailiff  Molter,  whom  I  have 
alwayt  held  in  great  esteem,  but  I  don't  etactly  know 
wbat-*-and  1  taf^est  that  he  « ill  take,  of  himeelC,  what 
ploaset  him. 

^  These  tpedal  legadet  are  to  be  psU  by  Anna 
Sotanna,  and  Mr  Bailiff  is  to  pot  everything  io  order* 

«<  This  it  my  last  WiU^Done  at  Wandiaok.  Abtidorf, 
tbt  27lb  of  Avgvst  1778.  Signed  by  me,  Sebastian 
Hotzepfhl,  naon  propriA." 

When  the  clerk  bad  read  all  this,  the  three  coasios 
Sahnotaeahaeh,  Zeabebried,  and  Ziegeltanbnob  aMde 
thiee  loof  faeec,  end  swore  that  they  woold  not  touch 
eonsin  Sebestian's  beggarly  legacy.  But  when  old 
Anna  gave  them  to  uoderstaQd,  that  if  they  thonght 
proper,  she  was  ready  to  pay  five  Fraocoaiao  florios 
down  on  the  nail,  they  consnhod  a  bit  with  one  another) 
pocketed  the  cash,  drank  off  their  ilt-huroonr  at  a  pnb- 
'  lio-hoase,  and  rctnroed  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
bad  come.  Mister  Bailiff  put  everything  in  order  as 
be  was  desired,  and  old  Anna  enjoyed  her  well-earned 
inheritance  for  many  years  in  peace  and  aolitade.  Bat 
the  memory  of  Ironchops  lives  in  Windisch-Abtsdorf 
•ven  to  this  very  day/ 

FINB  JL&Tf . 

1.  PitriraU  of  Lady  Bkuimgton.  Patnt^  by  £.  T. 
Parrb;  engraved. by  W.  Giller.  London:  /, 
M*Connick ;  Rittner  and  GoupiU  Paris. 
%  Towg  FtmaU  Painted  by  £«  T.  Parrts;  en- 
graved by  Tbomaa  Lupton*  J.  M*Conniok; 
£.  Graves. 
Ma  PAtRis  is  an  artist  of  taste,  with  considerable 
fiseling  for  what  ia  beautiful  and  gentle;  but  be  is 
apt  to  overlay  the  gonuint  graeet  of  bis  subjeet  with 
fingrp  in  the  eoetumo  and  aoeeseories,  and  to  blunt 
the  effect  of  his  design  by  some  sentiment  implied  in 
tho  title,  whieb  tbo  expression  of  the  piaHifn  hsrdly 
bears  out.  Tho  yonog  ibnMlo  in  tbo  aeeond  of  tbo 
mgprmvii^  beforo  ut>  It  a  gentle  and  kind-hearted 
looking  young  creature,  oxtvemely  beautiful  witbnl, 
narea^ng  a  letter ;  aho  aeems  tender  and  aCeetionate ; 
but  looks  too  conscious  of  having  spectators,  and  the 
fuperscription  wo  ba*a  obaerved  upon  tome  ol  the 
iapreasiont  demandi  more  lurking  passion  in  tho  ex- 
presiton.  The  bead,  however,  is  very  pleasing,  and 
most  tastefully  aet  fortb ;  we  wish  our  female  friends 
arould  take  tbo  bead-drest  as  n  model.  Tbero  are 
«Q0  or  two  deleeU  in  the  drawing  of  the  limbs,  wfaieh 
i^)iire  what  would  otherwise  be  graceful.  The  right 
ibro-arm,  for  inataocei  in  the  girl,  is  weak  ;  as  if  It 
bad  no  bono  to  anpport  it ;  and  tbo  left  kwm&rm  is 

The  portr:«it  of  Lady  Btes^ington  is  the  hand- 
fomest  we  have  seen  ;  whether  it  is  the  moat  like  we 
oannot  say,  never  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
tbo  originai  Bat  whore  graces  of  mind  and  person 
unite,  what  result  may  not  be  expected?  The 
accessories,  which,  though  somewhat  closely  drawn 
round  the  figure,  are  not  inappropriate,  are  very 
well  touched  in.  The  dress,  in  particniar,  is 
rich,  but  lightly  and  delicately  handled.  It  is  very 
nicety  engraved. 

7%<  Porirmi  ef  Honm  SmiHk,  in  the  envrent 
mlwme  of  *  Colbum's  Modern  Novelists,*  is  drawn 
with  foefing.and  is  undoubtedly  like;— the  benignity 
and  amenity  of  the  author  of  *  Brambletye  House ' 
nra  caught;  bnttbeitian  wanioftbomanlybenving 
'9i  tbf  originnk  . 


HnrM  roR  tabui  tmm* 

Ko.X. 

Bonaowixo  ako  wnanro  mionicAi^  mnm^  avo 

uMBanuaa.  %*.«  anoaaafnoir  ann  axmNnipn  thx 

sALx  or  A  jDwmNM^  nn  «a«Aanin^««-aooK*ncxp- 

xxs;  «-  LxxnoAnn.  *«  Mwra  Aaonnr  a  vxivxxsal 

TOHOUX. 

Thx  other  day  I  wat  requested  by  a  friend  to  lend 
him  the  Lonoov  Jouxha^  to  read  every  weak.  As 
I  professed  to  be  an  admirer  and  welUwisber  of  that 
work,  be  was  astonished  at  my  refusal  so  to  do; 
and  his  astonlsbment  swelled  into  the  exclamation, 
«  Indeed!*— when  I  told  bim  that  it  was  for  that 
very  reaaon  I  denied  him  a  loan  nf  the  paper. 
Allow  Wf  then,  to  make  public  the  seasons  which 
moved  me  to  this  course  of  conduot— and  which 
were  so  effectual  that  they  converted  my  friend  from 
a  borrower,  to  a  hmyer  of  the  London  Jouxnal. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  a  clever  work  which 
would  otberwiaa  have  bad  a  fiHr  chanoe  of  socoeed- 
ing,  and  remunerating  its  conductors,  has  been 
ruined  by  its  being  bortoved  and  lent.  liCt  those 
beneficent  beings  who  ara  in  the  practice  of  regu- 
larly lending  the  periodicals  they  uke  in,  to  a 
tmaN  or  large  circle  of  aoqnalntancea,  just  tbtnk, 
that  for  every  individual  to  whom  they  lend  a  ma- 
gaalne,  or  Journal,  they  are  probebly, — I  will  not  say 
robbing  or  defirauding,— bnt  certainly  wrongfully 
deprivingv  the  proprietors  of  that  Journal  of  the  price 
lbereof-.-espeeialty  if  that  price  be  confined  within 
pence.  This  may  appear  bard  doctrine  to  be  incul- 
cated jn  the  pages  of  a  Jonmal  so  full  of  the  milk  ot 
human  kindness,  and  so  saturated  with  a  desire  for 
the  improvement  of  mankind  as  yoiirs ;  but  certainly 
it  is  true  and  right.  It  naay  be  said  that  it  is  with  a 
hope. -of  instilling  vhrtue  and  promoting  knowledge, 
that  you  lend  snob  a  journal ;  but  It  has  been  well 
said  that  we  may  **  not  do  evil,  that  good  m^  come.** 
Again,  it  may  be  said  that  it  b  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  fame  or  sale  of  the  joiirna].  But  nei- 
ther of  thesf  effeeta  aan  ensue  from  the  lendin(^ 
system.  As  to  fiime,  beer  do  3rou  promote  it,  when 
by  lending,  you  deprive  the  journalist  of  that  which 
is  wantsd  to  procure  the  best  matUr  for  his  pages? 
The  labourer  in  tbo  vineyard  of  literatura  b  as 
woitby  of  hie  bira  as  ilie  tiller  of  the  earth ;  and, 
wherawithal  it  the  overseer  to  pay  the  workmen,  if 
thoae  who  derive  benefit  or  pleasore  from  the  work, 
gi«e  not  the  priee  In  exchange  thereof?  As  to  the 
sale  thtra  aae  few  so  disinterested,  so  independ- 
ently-minded, at  to  pay  for  what  they  can  get  at 
the  npenae  of  aa  mwab  breath  at  will  ntter  a 
•*  Thank  yol** 

There  ta  n  mode  ci  lending  which  may  have  a 
Nodenoy  to  promote  tbe  sale  of  a  work,  if  judiciously 
managed.  By  allowing  a  friend,  for  inatance,  to  pe- 
tvm  a  Hf^  number  or  so,  to  tempt  him  to  become  a 
vegubr  mbseriber;  or  by  lending  a  number  contain- 
ing smne  partienlarly  amusing  or^well  written  article, 
or  the  (km.  part  of  tome  intensely  interesting  talc^  so 
that  he  may  be  induced  to  buy  the  following  numhera 
to  aaeertain  the  conelutioo.  A  real  friend  to  a  peri- 
odical would  manceuvra  in  th»  way  to  extend  ita  cir- 
culation! wfafcb  woold  be  more  afketm^  tban  all  the 
plaudiu  he  covild  bestow  upon  it*  At  tha  auriorfty 
of  the  ladies  is  said  to  be  very  great  (though  a  friend 
whlsfKra  me  he  has  known  n>en  quita  as  curious), 
the  m&nosnvre  of  the  unooncluded  tale,  breaking  off 
Jnat  aa  a  dagger  is  uplifted  to  pierce  some  innocent 
-  besom,  ie  tbe  most  effectual ;  they  would  be  dying 
to  know  wliether  tbe  god  of  ronianoe  permitted  the 
weapon  to  strike,  or  called  forth  some  champion  to 
arrcot  the  assassin^  hand;  they  would  count  the 
houra  tin  the  next  day  of  publication  to  know  the 
event.  Nor  would  such  a  friend  of  a  periodical 
labour  without  his  reward.  If  the  work  gives  him 
pleasure  or  information,  then  will  it  be  for  his  ad- 
vantage that  it  be  continued.  Thb  may  be  called 
booonrablo  aelfishneaa,  a*  it  b  leafened  with  tbe 
•  leaven  of  a'deaira  for  tbe  weMhra  or  pbaaure  of  Ms 
fellow  readers.  I  hope  the  readers  of  the  new  mai- 
,  ried  pair  will  take  into  consideration  what  I  have 
aaid,  asid  act  ae  tbehr  judgment  mey  ti^ggast. 

I  -wnuM  not  have  my  prohibition  against  fending 


pailodteiib  axtand  tn  the  aMgaabaa  and  raviant  tf 
bigbprlea;  there  are  thooaanda,  fndaad  tbe  gteiliat 
nundMr  of  readen  art,  in  my  opinfon,  to  be  fiMMd 
amongst  tboaa  who  cannot  spare  balf^ucrown,  tbttt*. 
nad^aiipenec^  ov  sfat  shillings,  but  who  wnnld  wtt- 
ingly,  becanae  aaafiy,  expend  any  sum  paf  waik 
wiQiin  tbe  penee. 

Books  and  umbrellas  ara  two  things  moat  fire« 
qnently  borrowed,  and  least  frequently  returned ;  nnd 
which  remissnen  b  least  evilly  thought  of  by  tbe 
world.  If  a  little  mora  probity  were  observed  in 
respect  both  of  books  and  umbrelbs,  it  would  ma^i* 
fiestly  be  for  the  benefit  of  society  in  general ;  for 
unquestionably  a  great  many  more  books  and  um^ 
brellas  would  be  lent,  nay,  pressed  upon  the  bor* 
rower.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  case  mutt 
have  been  of  the  latter  description  in  the  days  of 
the  philanthropist,  who  inscribed  over  hb  library, 
"  ilfiae  oMd  aiy  frUnds.^  Now-a-days  a  comnrnninn 
of  books  would  quickly  separate  into  a  variety  of 
small  indhridual  libraries.  Even  the  benevolent* 
minded  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  seldom  spoke  ill  of 
anyone,  charaeteri»d  hb  friends  as  **  good  6oaJU 
keeptn,^ 

When  I  have  happened  to  be  in  a  apacuUtifa 
mood*  it  has  ofWn  occurred  to  me,  that  circumatanoea 
are  revolving  towards  the  establishment  of  a  univaraal 
language, — a  tongue,  different  from  any  that  ^ 
present  exbt,  yet  oomposed  of  tbe  ptsanpa  pC 
them  all. 

The  dUKwent  modm'of  oiprsasing  thought  Mw 
used  by  the  diffident  nationa  of  tbe  earth,  b  tbe  pm% 
bar  to  the  general  spread  of  knowledge  and  eivi|iaa> 
tion  '^  and  as  the  confusion  of  tongues  waa  the  mpana 
of  scattering  mankind,  may  wn  net  iafor  that  a  fitum 
to  one  language  will  be  the  preouraar  of  unf^rsal 
happiness,-  and  the  re-union  of  the  human  raea  into 
one  great  and  amicable  fomily  ? 

Several  foeta  have  oconrrad  to  me  at  wamnting 
such  a  conclusion.  *  I  may  mentfon,  as  one*  dm 
constant  endeavour  of  conquerors  to  tuperatda  the 
language  of  the  vanquished  by  their  own.  Alto» 
t^jat  wherever  tbe  eiviliaed  nationa  of  Burape  bavo 
astablished  cokmies,  they  have  engrafted  their  lan- 
guage. Thus  ara  the  few  Europeen  tongwaa  grn* 
dually  spraading  over  tbe  globe,  aad  wo  aaay  taison- 
ably  conclude  that  them  few  may,  in  ptoceat  of  iima^ 
amalgamate  into  one.  English,  French,  aid  Ger- 
man are  ao  generally  spoken,  that  with  a  kanwbdgn 
of  the  three  n  man  may  aaake  bimeelf  undtianiad  in 
any  civilized  part  of  tbe  world.  In  the  IMted 
States  of  Ameriea,rthe  East  Indies,  and  the  Watt 
India  Itlandt,  tbe  £nglbh»  and  very  paHin%.  tb« 
French  and  Dutob  Unguagas*  ara  tho  mtdiiwi  of 
communication.  It  is  when  the  traveller  anten 
mrage  regiom^  and  amongst  vnoiviliaad  tftbaai  that 
the  diflicuUy  of  communication  b  found ;  and  tban 
he  makes  it  as  great  a  point  of  endeavour  to  leavo 
the  nationa  n  knowledge  of  bb  langmfp^  aa  finr 
himself  to  acquire  tlieirs.* 

The  question  whether  all  langnagm  difargad  AoA 
one  source,  I  conceive  to  be  of  lem  utility  tlnn  aa 
inquiry  into  tbe  Kkelibood  of  their  meatii^  again. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  tliis  will  eventually 
be  the  cata.  The  English  baa  been  aaUad  poor-la 
ita  powers  of  expatailon»  and  it  b  also  acknMrbdgid 
that  it  b  made  up  of  maof  other  kognagiti  km  if 
this  latter  be  the  case,  any  one  at  a  lorn  to  exprem 
himself  ia  reeeived  Engfish  has  a  right  to  a^proptiato 
any  foreign  word  that  may  answer  hb  pnrpoae.  Thb 
extensive  admiitura  alao  rendera  it  moat  oaafut  at  n 
general  meana  of  eommunieation ;  from  which  wa 
may  infer  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  n  unataraal 
tongue.  Since  tbe  days  of  Johnaon,  thouaands  of 
words  hove  been  introduced  into  our  language  iSrom 
others,  and  have  been  added  to  the  Dictionary  by 
subsequent  editora;  and  there  are  still  thouanndt 
which  have  never  been  received  within  the  logical 
pale,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  in  very  extensive 
use.  We  may  note  the  gradual  amalgamation  of 
bngu^Ht  in  tbe  bordera  of  nationa  (  bow  little  dif- 
ference there  is  on  the  two  immediate  sidet  of  Ibe 
Tweed,  and  what  a  mongrel  dialect  of  Englidir  and 
French  b  spoken  in  the  Channel  Islands.     All  thb 
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tend*  to  support  my  position  ; .  but  I  lea?«  it  to  be 
more  fully  discussed  by  those  who  mey  be  better 
able  to  treat  the  subject  argumentatively  and  philo- 
logictlly.  I  merely  throw  out  the  suggestion*  be- 
eause  I  have  nerer  met  with  the  speculation  in  any 
worlis  I  have  read  upon  languages* 

BooKWoaM* 

OBARAOTBRX8TIO   1PB0IIIBV8   Or 
THB   BNaLXBH    POBTl. 

•  yo.  V. — cRAUcta  (covnyuKD). 

rURTHia  SPECIMENS  OF  HIS  PLKASAKTaY  AND  SATXaS. 
THa'rAlRIZS   saPBaSBDKD   BT   THE    FRIAaS. 

Cif  Aucza  was  one  of  the  Reformers  of  his  time,  and 
lilce  the  celebrated  poets  and  wits  of  most  eountries, 

.  Catholic  included,  took  pleasure  in  exposing  the 
abuses  of  the  church ;   not  because  he  was  an  ill* 

'  natured  man,  and  disliked  the  church  itself  (for  no 
one  has  done  greater  honour  to  the  true  christian 
pastor  than  he^  in  a  passage  already  quoted),  but  be- 
cause his  rery  good.nature  and  lore  of  truth,  made 
him  the  more  dislike  the  abuses  of  the  best  things  in 

*  the  most  reverend  places.  He  measures  his  satire* 
however,  according  to  its  desert,  and  is  severest 
tipon  the  severe  and  mercenary,— the  holders  of  such 
livings  as  give  no  life  but  rather  take  it.  In  the 
following  exquisite  banter,  he  rallies  the  mere  jovial 
and  plebeian  part  of  the  church,  the  ordinary  beg- 
l^ng-firiars,  with  a  sly  good-humour.  And  observe 
how  he  contrives  to  sprinkle  the  passage  with  his 
poetry*  The  versification  also  b  obviously  good, 
«ven  to  the  most  modem  ears. 

In  old^  day^  of  the  King  Art6ur, 

Of  which  that  Britons  s|^aken  great  honour, 

AU  was  this  knd  fulfilVd  of  Fa^ry ; 

The  Elf-queen  with  her  jolly  company 

Danced  full  oh  in  many  a  greene  meacU 

This  was  the  old  opinion  as  I  read ; 

I  speak  of  many  hundred  years  ago. 

But  now  can  no  man  see  none  elv^  mo  i 

For  now  the  greats  charity  and  prayers 

Of  limiters  and  other  holy  freres. 

That  searchen  every  land  and  every  stream, 

A9  thick  as  moid  ta  the  nmmS  beam, 

Bteasing  halles,  chambers,  kitchen^s,  and  bowers. 

Cities  and  boroughs,  castles  high  and  towers. 

Thorp^  and  barn^  shep^niis  and  dairies. 

This  maketh  that  there  be  no  Fairies : 

For  there  as  wont  to  walken  was  an  elf, 

T%tre  walheth  now  the  Umiter  himtdf 
In  undermeal^  and  in  morrowings. 
And  saith  his  matins  and  his  holy  things 
As  he  go*th  in  his  limitation. 
Women  may  now  go  safely  up  and  down ; 
In  every  bi»h,  and  under  every  tree, 

I%«re  is  no  other  Incubus  but  he* 

iX     IMPODEKT    DRUNKEN     SELLER     OF    PARDONS     AND 
XNDtTLORNCBS  CONFESSES  FOR  WHAT  HE  PREACHES. 

Lordtngs,  quoth  he.  in  church^  when  I  preach 
I  paitt^  me  to  have  an  hautein  speech. 


The  preacher  here  banters  his  own  relies,  and  then 
proceeds  with  the  following  ludicrous  picture  and 
exquisitely  impudent  avowal  :— 

Then  pain  I  me  to  stretch^n  forth  my  necic, 

And  east  and  west  upon  the  people  I  beck, 

AMdothadovetiainguponabarHf 

My  hand^  and  my  tongu^  gone  so  yeam*> 

(Go  so  briskly  together) — 

That  it  is  joy  to  see  my  business. 
Of  avarice  and  of  smeh  eursedness 
Is  all  my  preaching, /or  to  make  them  free 
'^  Thgive  their  pence,  and  namelt, — unto  me. 
For  mine  intent  is  nought  but  for  to  win. 
And  nothing  for  correction  of  sin  ; 
I  reck  never,  when  that  they  be  buried. 
Though  that  their  soul^  gone  a  black-berried* 

(That  is, — though  their  souls  go  by  bushels  into  the 
lower  regions,  like  so  many  blackp-berries.) 
Iherefore— 

(repeats  he,  at  the  end  of  the  next  paragraph,  varying 
the  note  a  little  like  a  relishing  musician, — ) 

Therefore  my  thtoie  is  yet,  and  ever  was. 
Radix  malorum  est  cupiditas, 

IRONICAL  arr  op  translation* 
In  the  story  of  ^e  Cock  and  the  Fox,  the  gallant 
bird,  who  has  been  alarmed  by  the  fox,  is  com- 
plimenting his  &vourite  wife,  and  introduces  some 
Latin,  the  real  purport  of  which  is  that  the  fair  sex 
are  the  *<  confusion  of  mankind,**  but  which,  he  in- 
forms her,  signifies  somethmg  quite  the  reverse.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  admired  this  passage. 

But  let  us  speak  of  mirth,  and  stint  all  this. 


(I  do  my  best  to  speak  out  loud.) 

And  ring- it  out,  as  round  as  go*th  a  bell. 
For  I  can  all  by  rot^  that  I  tell ; 

(I learn  all  I  say  by  heart) 

My  theme  is  alwajrs  one,  and  ever  was. 
Radix  malorum  est  cupiditas, 

**  Covetousness  is  the  root  of  all  evil.**    Chaucer  has 
fitted  his  Latin  capitally  well  in  with  the  measure,— 
'  a  jaeety  singularly  ill  observed  by  poets  in  general. 

First  I  proaounc6  whennes  that  I  come, 
And  then  my  bulles 

(the  Pope's  buUs) 

shew  I,  all  and  some ; 
Our  lieg£  lord^'s  seal  on  my  patent. 
That  shew  I  first,  my  body  to  warrant. 
That  no  man  be  so  bold,  nor  priest,  nor  clerk. 
Me  to  disturb  in  Christe*s  holy  work : 
And  after  that,  then  tell  I  forth  my  tales; 
Bull^  of  PopiSs  and  of  Cardinales^ 
Of  Patriarchs,  and  of  Bishop^s,  I  shew. 
And  in  Latin  I  speak  a  word^  few. 
To  saffron  with  my  predication, 

To  give  a  ocdoor  and  relish  to  his  8eniiOD»  like  saffiron 
in  pastry)— 

And  for  to  steer  men  to  devotion. 


(Stop  all  this)— 

Madam^  Partelot,  so  have  I  bliss, 

Of  one  thing  God  hath  sent  me  larg^  grace, 

For  when  I  see  the  beauty  of  your  fiice. 

Ye  be  so  ecarUt  red  about  tfour  eyen, 

It  maketh  all  my  dreads  for  to  dien 

For  all  80  siker  as 

(As  sure  as—) 

<*  In  principi^ 
MuKer  est  hominis  confitsio  ;  " 
Madam,  the  sentence  of  this  Latin  is, 
**  Woman  is  mann^  joy,  and  mann^  bliss.** 

In  prineipiOf  muUer  est  hominis  eon/ttno— Woman, 
from  the  first,  was  the  oonfasion  of  man*  *'  In  prin- 
cipio,**  observes  Sir  Walter,  in  a  note  on  the  passage  in 
his  edition  of  '  Dryden,'  refers  to  the  beginning  of 
Saint  John's  Gospel.  And  in  a  note  on  the  word  eon. 
/usiOf  he  says  it  is  taken  from  a  fabaloos  conversatioo 
between  the  Emperor  Adrian  and  the  philosopher  Seeun- 
dus,  reported  by  Vincent de  Beanvais,  in  his  '  speculum 
Historiale.'  Quid  est  muHerf  Hominis  eonfusid: 
insaiwabHis  bestia,  |rc  What  is  woman  ?  The  con- 
fnsioo  of  man,  &c.  "  The  Cock*8  polite  version  (he 
adds)  is  very  ludicrous.*' 

How  pleasant  to  hear  one  great  writer  thus  making 
another  laugh,  as  if  they  were  sitting  over  a  table 
together,  though  five  centuries  are  between  them.  But 
genius  can  make  the  lightest  as  well  as  gravest  things 
the  property  of  all  time*  lu  laughs,  as  well  as  iu 
sighs,  are  immortal* 


why  her  barbaroos  tpouae  abac  her  i^p^  in  the  cav£. 
Religion,  which  is  alwa3rs  useful  in  all  thiiig%  iTia 
the  means  of  saving  her  life ;  for  the  monster,  who 
still  preserved  some  relj|^ious  sentiments,  did  not  dare 
to  poison  her;  and  whijii  he  himself  was  on'hia 
death-bed,  he  confided  to  his  valet  t|ia  secret,  tfaAt 
for  family  reasons  he  had  eonfined  in  a  subterraaeoiis 
cavern  a  woman  who  was  at  onee  mad  and  criminal.  He 
did  n6t  acknowledge  thitt  this  woman  was  his  own  wi^ 
who  was  believed  to  have  been  dead  fin-  nine  years. 
.  The  valeude-cbambre,  on  receiving  the  key  of  the 
cavern,  went  to  succour  the  unfortunate  womao^.wl|o 
had  wanted  food  for  two  days ;  he  knocked  in  yainat 
the  door — she  did  not  eome  to  receive  her  breifd  a^d 
water, — she  had  fainted ;  the  servant  entered,  gave 
her  the  necessary  assistance  to  enable  her  to^etup, 
recognised  her,  left  her  nourishment  for  aeveral  days, 
and  gave  her  the  key  of  the  cavern ;  but  being  obliged 
to  remain  with  the  Duke,  he  sent  a  cburier  to  Rome 
to  the  Prince  of  Palestrioa,  with  a  note  froni  tUa 
Duchess,  who,  in  four  lines  and  ahil^  acquainted  hint 
with  her  existence,  and  demanded  his  aid*  Tliei 
Prince,  followed  by  all  the  members  of  his  family, 
went.to  the  King  of  Naples,  and  related  the  melan- 
choly history*  The  King  gave  him  a  regiment  io 
escort  him  to  the  chateau  of  the  Duke,  in  case  foroe 
should  be  found  necessary.  When  the  Prinoe  of 
Palestrina  arrived,  the  Duke  was  still  living ;  he  was 
told,  on  the  part  of  the  Prince,  that  his  crime  wis 
known,  and  that  his  victim  was  about  to  be  released ; 
the  Duke  expired  a  few  hours  afterwards.  The 
Prince  had  preserved  most  preciously  his  daughter^ 
note ;  at  my  earnest  entreatv  he  showed  it  me ;  1 
gased  a  long  time  at  this  little  bit  of  paper ;  the 
handwriting,  the  expressions,  the  words,  abnost  mil  of 
which  wanted  the  last  syilable — all  was  precious  an 
my  eyes." 

Madame  de  Genlis  adds  a  remark,  which  she  be- 
lieves has  never  been  before  made ;  to  wit,  that  <*  in 
cases  where  the  memory  has  been  lost  without  any 
change  in  the  reasoning  fisculty,  it  is  always  the  last 
syUables  of  the  words  that  are  forgotten.**  She  says, 
that  thu  was  the  case  with  Alexander  Selkirk,  the 
prototype  of  Robinson  Crusoe;  and  that  she  had 
observed  the  same  phenomenon  in  a  young  person 
who  had  been  blind  for  fourteen  years. 


ROKAHOB   OF   KBAZ.   UPB. 

NO.  LXXVni. aXAL  HISTOaT  OP  THE  "  DUCUKSS  OF  C." 

Of  which  Madame  de  GenUs  has  made  an.  episode 
in  her  '  Adelaide  and  Theodore,* 
Madame  be  Genlis  saw  this  lady  at  Rome,  where 
she  was  present,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  an  enter- 
tainment given  to  a  Princess  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon ;  retiring  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  on 
account  of  the  shattered  state  of  her  health.  Though 
she  was  but  forty-six  years  old,  she  looked  ten  years 
older ;  her  head  and  eyes  were  inclined  to  the  ground, 
and  from  time  to  time  she  had  **  attacks  of  shudder- 
ing." 

This  last  circumstance,  and  the  one  noticed  in 
Italics  at  the  eondusion  of  the  following  aeoount, 
are  aflfeoting  evidences  of  the  tuflferings  she  had  gone 
through. 

^  The  Dttchese  of  Cerifidco,*'  says  Madame  de 
Genlis,  '<  bad  the  mildnesa  and  the  piety  of  an  angel* 
She  never  knev,  nor  could  any  one  ever  diteover, 


TN/BBK. 

PERSONAL    PORTRAITS    OP    EMINENT    IfEN^ 

BCENEX^   BISHOP  OP   SALISBUaV. 

BuBMET  was  a  good  and  hearty-natured  man,  though 
somewhat  ostentatious  of  his  clerical  and  political 
importance,  and  perhaps  too  active  in  politics  for  a 
dirine.  He  was  tall  and  stoutly  built, — a  circum- 
stance which  Dryden  has  turned  to  his  disadvantage 
in  his  picture  of  him  as  King  Buzzard  in  <  Absalom 
and  Achitophel :  '— 

<*A  portly  prince,  and  goodly  to  the  sight. 
He  seemed  a  son  of  Anak,  for  his  height,  . 
Like  those  whom  stature  did  to  crowns  prefer,* 
Black-brow*d  and  bluff,  like  Homer*s  Jupiter,^ 
Broad-back'd  and  brawny-built.*' 

According  to  more  friendly  observers,  bis  persoQil 
conduct  was  an  epitome  of  all  that  was  becoming  in 
the  episcopal  character.  *^  His  time,  we  are  told,  was 
employed  in  one  regular  and  uoiform  maoner :  he  was 
a  very  early  riser,  seldom  in  bed  later  than  five  or  six 
o'clock  in  tlie  morning.  Private  meditation  took  up  the 
two  first  hours,  and  the  last  half  hour  of  the  day*  His 
first  and  last  appearance  to  his  family  was  at  the 
morning  and  evening  prayers,  which  he  always  read 
himself,  though  his  chaplaios  were  present.  He  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  tea-table  10  instruct  bis  children 
io  religion,  and  in  |iviog  them  his  own  comment  upon 
some  portion  of  Scripture.  He  seldom  spent  less  thsi 
six,  often  eight  hours  a  day,  in  his  study.  He  kept  an 
open  table,  in  which  there  was  plenty  without  luxury: 
his  equipage  was  decent  and  plain ;  and  all  his  ex- 
penses generous,  but  not  profuse*  He  was  a  meet 
affectionate  husband  to  his  wives ;  and  his  love  to  bi« 
children  expressed  itself,  not  so  much  io  boarding  up 
wealth  for  them,  as  io  giving  them  the  best  education. 
After  his  sons  had  perfected  themselves  in  the  learned 
languages,  under  private  tutors,  he  sent  tliem  to  the 
University,  and  afterwards  abroad,  to  finish.their  studies 
at  Leydeb.  In  his  friendships  he  was  warm,  opeo- 
hearted,  and  constant  1  aod  though  his  station  and 
princi^et  raised  him  many  enemies,  he  always  endea- 
voured, by  the  kindest  good  offices,  to  repay  all  their 
iojaries,  aod  overcome  them  by  retorniog  good  for  evil* 
He  was  a  kind  and  bountiful  master  to  bis  servants, 
and  obliging  to  all  in  emplo^eot  under  him*  His 
charities  were  a  principal  article  of  bis  expense*  He 
gave  a  hundred  pounds  at  a  tine  for  the  augmentalioa 
of  small  livings :  he  bestowed  constant  pensions  on 
poor  clergymen  and  their  widows,  on  studenu  for  their 
education  at  the  Universities,  and  on  industrious,  bat 
nnfortanate  families  t  he  contributed  frequent  sdsat 
towards  the  repairs  or  building  of  chnichcs  and  pftfio^ 
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affe-boinef,  to  all  public  coUeetioofl,  to  the  support  of 
charity  schools  (one  of  which,  for  fifty  children  at  Salis- 
bury, was  wholly  maintaioed  by  him),  and  to  the 
putting  out  apprentices  to  trades.    Nor* were  his  alms 
confined  to  one  nation,  sect,  or  party;  but  want  and 
merit  in  ihp  object  were  the  only  measures  of  bis 
liberality.    He  looked  upon  himself,  with  rej^rd  to  his 
•piscop^  revenue,  as  a  mere  trustee  for  the  church. 
.iMiiBd  to  eipend  the  whole  in  a  decent  roaintebailce  of 
/his station,  and  in  actx  of  hospitality  and  charity ;  and 
he  had  so.faitblbl(y  balanced  this  account,  that,  at  his 
^  d^tb,  no  more  of  the  iocome  of  his  bishopric  re- 
'  knained  to  his  family  than  was  barely  sufficient  to  pay 
■  his  debts." 


.     CHABA0TB&8    OF    8HAK8PBARB*! 
PZ.AT1. 

BY  WILLIAM    HAZLITT. 

HO.  XIX. — BKKBT  V. 

[Contlniied.] 

A  KOBE  beautiful  rhetorical  delineation  of  the  efTecU 
of  subordination  in  a  commonwealth  can  hardly  be 


conceited  than  the  following : 

,  **  For  government,  though  high  and  low  and  lower, 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  consent, 
Congruing  in  a  fiill  and  natural  close. 
Like  music 

Therefore  heaven  doth  divide 
The  sute  of  man  in  divers  functions. 
Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion ; 
To  which  is  fixed  as  an  aim  or  butt. 

Obedience :  for  so  work  the  honey  bees 

Creatures  that  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
Tb6  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  ofRoers  of  soru 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home ; 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad ; 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings. 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  bu& ;  ' 
'Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor ; 
:  .    Who,  busied  in  hb  nujestj,  surveys 

The  singing  nuison  building  rooft  of  gold. 
The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey. 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 
The  sad.eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  huniy 
Delivering  o*er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone.     I  this  infer, 

•  That  many  things,  having  full  reference 
To  one  consent,  may  work  contrariously  : 
As  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways. 

Come  to  one  mark ;  as  many  ways  meet  in  one  town ; 
As  many  fresh  streams  meet  in  one  salt  sea ; 
As  many  lines  close  in  the  dial's  centre  j 
So  may  a  thousand  actions,  onoe  a-foot, 
End  in  one  purpose,  and  be  all  well  borne 

,      Without  defeat- 
Henry  V  IB  but  one  of  Shakspeare's  second-rate 

.  plays.     Yet  by  quoting  passages,  like  this,  from  his 

t  second-rate  plays  alone,  we  might  make  a  volume 

'  **  rich  with  bis  praise," 

"  As  is  the  oozy  bottom  of  the  sea  . 

With  sunken  wrack  and  sumless  treasuries.** 

Of  this  sort  are  the  king's  remonstrance  to  Scroop, 
,  Grey^  and  Cambridge,  on  the  detection  of  their  trea- 
son, his  address  to  the  soldiers  at  the  siege  of  Har- 
'  fieur,  and  the  still  finer  one  before  the  battle  of  Agin- 
'  court,  the  description  of  the  night  before  the  battle, 
and  the  reflections  on  ceremony  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  king. 

;         **  O  hard  condition ;  twin-bom  with  greatnes% 

Subjected  to  the  breath  of  every  fool. 

Whose  sense  no  more  can  feel  but  his  own  wringing  I 
'      What  infinite  heart's  ease  must  kings  neglect, 
I     That  private  men  enjoy  ?  and  what  have  kings; 

That  privates  have  not  too,  save  ceremony  ? 

Save  general  ceremony? 

And  what  art  thou«  thou  idol  ceremony  ? 

What  kind  of  god  art  thou,  that  suflbr'st  more 

Of  mortal  griefs,  than  do  thy  worshippers  ? 

What  are  thy  rents  ?  what  are  thy  comings-in  ? 

O  ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth 

•  What  is  thy  soul,  O  adoration  ? 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree^  and  form. 

Creating  mwe  and  fear  in  other  men  ? 

Wherein  thou  art  less  happy,  being  feared, 

Than  they  in  fearing. 

What  drink'st  thou  oft,  instead  of  homage  sweet. 

But  powon'd  flattery?     O,  be  sick,  great  greatness. 

And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure  1 

Think'st  thou,  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 

With  titles  blown  from  adulation  ? 
<    Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending  ? 
.    Cau'st  thou,  when  thou  conmumd'st  the  beffffar'c 
knee,  ^^ 

Command  the  health  of  it?  No,  thou  proud  dream, 

•  That  play'st  so  subtly  with  a  king's  repose, 
.    I  am  a  king,  tbac  find  theet  and  I  know, 

.  'Xif  not  the  baliDt  th0  sseptra^  and  the  ball 


The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial. 

The  enter-tissu'd  robe  of  gold  and  pearl, 

The  faraed  title  running  'fore  the  king, 

The  throne  he  siCa  on',  not  the  tide  or  pomp 

That  beats  upon  the  shore  of  the  world — 

No,  not  all  these,  thriecgorgeous  etoemony. 

Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  migestical. 

Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave ; 

Wb6,  with  i  body  fill'd,  and  vacant  mind. 

Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful  breads 

Never  sees  horrid  night,  the  child  of  hell ; 

But,  like  a  lacquey,  from  the  rise  to  set, . 

Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phcebus,  and  all  night 

Sleeps  in  Elysium ;  next  day,  after  dawn. 

Doth  rise,  and  help  Hyperteo  to  his  horse ; 

And  follows  so  the  ever-running  year 

With  profiuble  labour,  to  his  grave : 

And,  but  for  ceremonyi  such  a  wretch. 

Winding  up  days  with  toil,  and  nighu  with  sleep. 

Has  the  forehand  and  vantage  of  a  king. 

The  slave,  a  member  of  the  country's  peace, 

Enjoys  it  $  but  in  gross  brain  little  wots, 

What  watch  the  king  keeps  to  mainUin  the  peace, 

Whose  hours  the  peasant  best  advantages." 

Most  of  these  passages  are  well  known  :  there  is 
one  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  noticed, 
and  yet  it  is  no  whit  inferior  to  the  rest  in  heroic 
beauty.  It  is  the  account  of  the  deaths  of  York  and 
Suffolk. 

"  Exeter.  The  Duke  of  York  commends  him 
to  your  msjesty. 

K.  HsNaT.  Lives  he,  good  uncle?  thrice  within 
this  hour, 
I  saw  him  down  ;  thrice  up  again,  and  fighting ; 
From  helmet  to  the  spur  all  blood  he  was. 

Exeter.   In  which  array  (brave  soldier)  doth 
he  lie. 
Larding  the  plain ;  and  by  his  bloody  side 
(Yoke- fellow  to  his  honour-owing  wounds) 
The  noble  Earl  of  Suffolk  also  lies. 
Suffolk  first  died:  and  York  all  haggled  o'er. 
Comes  to  him,  where  in  gore  he  lay  msteep'd. 
And  takes  him  bv  the  beard ;  kisses  the  gashes, 
That  bloodily  did  yawn  upon  his  fiice ; 
And  cries  aloud —  Tarry,  dear  cousim  Suffolk  I 
My  90ui  thall  thine  keep  company  to  heaven : 
Tarry,  iweet  eoul,  for  mine,  then  fly  a-breatt  i 
,  At,  in  thit  ffhrunu  and  weU  foughUn  fldd. 
We  kept  together  in  our  chivalry  I 
Upon  these  words  I  came,  and  cheer'd  him  up  : 
He  smil'd  me  in  the  face,  raught  me  his  hand. 
And,  with  a  feeble  gripe,  says — Dear  my  lora^ 
Commend  my  iervice  to  my  eovereign, 
Sq  did  he  turn,  and  over  Suffolk's  neck 
He  threw  his  wounded  arm,  and  kissed  his  lips ; 
And  909  espous'd  to  death,  with  blood  he  seal'd 
A  testament  of  noble-ending  love." 

But  we  must  have  done  with  splendid  quotations. 
The  behaviour  of  •the  king,  in  the  difiioult  and  doubt- 
ful  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  is  as  patient 
and  modest  as  it  is  spirited  and  lofty  in  his  prosper- 
ous fortune.  The  character  of  the  French  nobles  b 
also  very  admirably  depicted;  and  the  Dauphin'a 
praise  of  his  horse  shows  the  vanity  of  that  class  of  - 
persons  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view.  Shakspeare 
always  accompanies  a  foolish  prince  with  a  satirical 
courtier,  as  we  see  in  this  instance.  The  comic  parts 
of  <  Henry  V  *  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  *  Henry  I V. ' 
Falstaff  is  dead,  and  without  him,  Pistol,  Nym,  and 
Bardolph,  are  satellites  without  a  sun.  Fluellen  the 
Welshman  is  the  most  entertaining  character  in  the 
piece.  He  is  good-natured,  brave,  choleric^  and 
pedantic  His  parallel  between  Alexander  and 
Harry  of  Monmouth,  and  his  desire  to  have  **  some 
disputations "  with  Captain  Macmorris  on  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Roman  wars,  in  the  heat  of  the  bat- 
tle, arc  never  to  be  forgotten.  His  treatment  of 
Pistol  u  as  good  as  Pistol's  treatment  of  his  French 
prisoner.  There  are  two  other  remarkable  prose 
passages  in  this  play :  the  conversation  of  Henry  in 
disguise  with  the  three  centinels  on  the  duties  of 
a  soldier,  and  his  courtship  of  Katherine  in  broken 
French.  We  like  them  both  exceedingly,  though 
the  first  savours  perhaps  too  much  of  the  king,  and 
the  last  too  little  of  the  lover. 


cur6  of  the  village,  is  ninety-six  years  of  age,  and 
still  preaches  every  Sabbath  in  his  secluded  church, 
with  an  eloquence  that  the  approach  to  a  century  of 
yeara  has  not  abated.  He  has  resided  many  years  in 
England,  aa  tutor  to  a  lady  of  high  rank ;  and 
about  fifty  years  since  he  returned  to  take  chaige  of  his 
present  flock.  Patronage  has  been  heaped  on  him  frma 
England ;  but  though  his  income  is  handsome,  he 
preserves  the  utmost  simplicity  of  life,  and  a  charm 
-and  amiableness  of  manners  that  seem  to  beUtog 
to  a  purer  age  and  scene  than  to  the  valley  of 
tears  throtigh  which  he  has  nearly  passed.  His  hair 
is  not  thin,  and  as  white  as  the  snow  of  his  own  moun- 
tains ;  and  hb  large  light  eye  is  yet  full  of  flr« ;  nor 
is  its  sight  dim.  The  power  of  hb  memory  b 
but  little  impaired,  as  b  evident  by  the  animation 
that  spreads  over  his  impressive  features,  when 
^Rag^  Iti  conversation  that  interests  him.  To 
relieve  the  wants  of  hb  people,  and  to  labour  fl>r 
their  spiritual  good,  are  the  chief  pleasures  of  thu 
cur&     It  b  a  singular  circumstance  that  Monsieur 

has  a  twin  brother,  who  is  also  a  minister  and 

preacher,  and  bears  his  age  of  ninety-six  with  equal 
vigour,  though  of  a  less  strong  and  accomplished 
mind  than  the  pastor  of  Montreux.  They  are  so  ex- 
actly alike  in  size  and  feature,  that  even  their  friends 
have  sometimes  been  at  a  loss  to  distingubh  one  from 
the  other.  The  most  ludicrous  scenes  have  some- 
times occurred  from  this  strange  resemblance;  WhCn 
one  brother  has  taken  a  walk  along  the  high-road  to 
the  neighbouring  town  or  villages,  peasants,  who 
were  perfect  strangers  to  the  two  cur^  have  been 
struck  by  meeting  so  venerable  and  impressive  a  per- 
sonage, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  miles  after,  hate 
beheld,  apparently,  the  same  being,  with  the  sume 
dress,  features,  and  manner,  as  the  one  who  had  pre- 
viously passed,  advancing  full  upon  them.  They 
have  sometimes  looked  on  in  mute  terror,  or  ebe 
taken  to  their  heeb  out  of  the  way,  while  the  pastor 
passed  on  to  join  hb  relative. — Came'f  LetUrg  jrom. 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  p.  164. 

PXTRAaCH   A   DANDY  IK   HIS  TOUTRr 

Petrarch  and  hb  brother  reeided  at  Avignon,  and 
becames  the  &vourites  and  companions  of  the  eccle- 
siastical and  lay  nobles  who  formed  the  papal  cotirt, 
to  a  degree  which,  in  aftertimes,  excited  Petrarch^s 
wonder;  though  the  self-sufliciency  and  ardour  of 
youth  then  blinded  him  to  the  peculbr  fiivour  wifeh 
which  he  was  regarded.  His  talents  and  ao- 
complishmento  were,  of  course,  the  cause  of  this 
dbtinctionj  besides  that  his  personal  advantages 
were  such  as  to  prepossess  everyone  in  hb  fisvour. 
He  was  so  handsome  as  frequently  to  attract  observa- 
tions as  he  passed  along  the  streets.  Hb  complexion 
was  between  dark  and  fiiir ;  he  had  sparkling  «yes, 
and  a  vivacious  and  pleasing  expression  of  counte- 
nance. Hb  person  was  rather  elegant  than  robust ;. 
and  he  increased  the  gracefulness  of  his  appearance 
by  a  sedulous  attention  to  dress.  «*  Do  you  remem- 
ber," he  wrote  to  his  brother  Gerard,  many  years 
after,  "  our  white  robes,  and  our  chagrin  when  their 
studied  elegance  suffered  the  least  injury,  either  in 
the  disposition  of  their  folds,  or  in  their  spotless 
cleanliness  ?  Do  you  remember  our  tight  shoea,  and 
how  we  bore  the  tortures  which  they  inflicted,  with- 
out a  murmur  ?  and  our  care  lest  the  breeies  should 
.  dbturb  the  arrangement  of  our  hair  ?"— £it^  pf 
Eminent  Italiane* 

MOOaiSH   LrrSRART   RE-UNIOKS. 

In  the  winter  time  the  evening  parties  are  mote 
frequent  and  more  regular  than  in  summer.  A  learned 
alfaquir  of  Toledo  was  accustomed  in  the  months  of 
December  and  January  to  assemble  thirty  or  forty 
men  of  letters  every  evening.  In  the  centre  of  this 
hall  there  was  a  great  vase  of  the  height  of  a  man, 
lull  of  burning  charcoal,  and  all  around  were  spread 
carpeu  and  cushions  of  silk  and  wool,  and  the  walls 
were  lined  with  figured  stuffs.  Each  sat  at  the  dis* 
tance  he  best  liked  from  the  fire,  and  a  hispe  or  verse 
from  the  Koran,  or  some  new  and  fiivourite  poem, 
was  read  and  discussed.  Meantime  perfumes  were 
handed  round  and  rose-water  sprinkled  on  the  guests ; 
after  which  a  table  was  brought  in,  on  which  were 
various  dishes  of  mutton  and  kid,  and  stews,  with 
oil :  then  followed  different  preparations  of  milk,, 
boiled  or  frt»thed,  butter,  sweetmeats,  and  fruit. 
The  drink  of  such  as  did  not  transgress  the  Koran, 
waa  sherbet  of  various  kinds.  The  most  usual  was 
that  like  our  lemonade ;  but  it  was  often  flavoured 
with  other  fruits  besides  lemons,  and  even  flowers. 


^  COHRBSPONDENTS, 


TABI.B    TALK. 

THE  WNBAABIJE  DOVBLXS. 

The  climate  of  Montreux  b  the  softest  in  Switxer- 
land ;  and  of  all  the  churchyards  we  had  ever  seen  in 
our  wanderings,  no  one  overlooka  such  various  and 
Micious  scenery.  It  b  not  more  distinguished  lor 
the  attraction  of  iu  site,  than  for  the  singular  excel- 
lence 0i  the  aged  minister  who  has  so  long  exercised 
In  it  hb  paatml  eai«.    Monsieur  — -  tho  learned 


Attbntion  shall  be  paid  to  the  sddress  aieutioned  by 
Mr  B.  in  hb  obliging  letter.  We  have  not  seen  the 
posthumous  psper  he  speaks  of. 

We  shall  insert  with  pleasure  the  *  Diabgue  be« 
tween  a  Customer  and  a  Sculptor,'  provided  we  have 
leave  to  omit  one  or  two  pasaaget  not  quite  congeoial 
with  our  very  considerate  pages. 

The  book  has  been  left  at  Mr  Hooper's  for  Mr  P.,  u 
desired* 
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LUiyd, 


fofBmmmiM.     By 

with  nuipt  and  platas. 

CoohraiM  Mid  Co. 
This  Muk  Toliwie  k  tht  produelioii  of  •  young  lady, 
wbo^  in  addilion  to  wry  amiabk  htMnfft,  ^m  §ome 
liloBt  Ibr  obiemitlon  and  deteription.  She  docs  not 
felt  119  all  we  should  wish  to  know  on  tha  subiject,  hut 
«iiv  raotnt  information  rcspacting  tha  Baraudaa  is  so 
•MBly,  thai  we  IWl  thankful  for  any  addition  to  it. 
Miss  Lloyd  sailed  from  England  in  the  summer  of 
|G^  and  seems  to  have  remained  eighteen  months 
MMmg  tbo  islands.  Though  small  and  eomparatirely 
obesureb  and  out  of  the  high  roads  of  navigation,  this 
gfoop  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  poetical  mso- 
eiatlons,  which  have  a  power  to  make  even  barren 
ftaks  baautiful,  Shakspeare  speaks  of  the  islands  in 
tht  •  Tempest,*  as  «<  tlie  still  vexed  Bermoothcs,"  for 
in  his  time  they  had  not  been  long  discovered,  and 
•eamen  inoorrectly  described  them  as  being  vexed  by 
oontiMial  storms  or  violent  cnrrenu ;  the  melifluous 
Waller,  who  seems  to  have  lived  some  time  upon 
them,  much  improved  their  character,  and  devoted 
IB«ny  verses  to  them  under  the  name 'of  the  '  Smn- 
wm  Isles  i  *  and  nearly  at  the  same  period  the  honest 
M  patriot,  and  good  old  poet,  Andrew  Marvel, 
sang  of 

«^  Where  the  remote  Bermudas  ride 
In  the  ocean's 


In  our  own  days,  Mr  Thomas  Moore  has  resided 
there,  and  celebrated  the  islands  in  some  of  the 
aweeteet  of  his  versesi  Now  all  this  we  call  being  In 
hick.  Miss  Lloyd  thus  describes  the  situation  and 
general  form  of  the  Bermudas  :-.* 

«<  They  lie  in  ^»  aCT  N.  Let.  64^  /XT  W.  Long. ; 
«nd  are  between  six  and  seven  hundred  miles  from 
Capo  Hatteras,  in  North  Cwolina,  the  nearest  pohit 

•rumd. 

«  They  inmi  an  isolated  Archipelago,  which  rises 
Hka  n  speck  In  the  Alkntie,  and  are  the  work  of  that 
indnstrfaMie  little  isUnd-buildtng  aoophyte,  the  coral 
wwrm.  which,  by  its  unwearied  perseverance,  has  ac- 
fNNVplished  works  of  such  vast  magnitude.  Above 
Ihis  coral  foundation  lice  a  thick  strainm  of  sand  and 
ahalla.  which,  by  the  operation  ef  the  air,  forms  the 
Indvraled  ssAd-stone  of  which  the  surfoce  of  the 
Island  is  diieiy  composed.  They  are  encircled  by 
in  ellipcical  hek  of  eoral  reefs,  which  st  its  inner  eir- 
#ttm(erenet  mcaanres  about  twenty-seven  miles  at  the 
laiigesi  axis,  and  fourteen  at  the  smallest  It  is  mid 
thni  there  are  as  many  islands  as  there  are  days  in 
the  vear,  but  of  these  the  greater  number  are  so 
small,  that  they  have  neither  name  nor  inhabiunts. 

*<The  principal  are  St  Qeorge's  the  chief  military 
•Miaii  of  the  cokmy,  and  formerly  the  capital ;  Ber- 
■mda,  or  4he  mam  island,  the  present  seat  of  govern- 
'  nent ;  Somerset,  and  Ireland,  In  which  last  are  the 
doek-jpards,  convict-ships,  fto.  These,  with  very  little 
interruption,  form  a  continued  chain,  which  runs 
ftom  north-east  to  south-west,  in  the  outline  of  a 
Aepheed's  crook,  the  convex  side  of  which  lies 
tonmrdi  the  aW.  and  W.  The  whole  occupies  a 
-  space  of  6fteen  to  twenty  miles  in  a  straight  Kne,  but 
it  ie  eoniidcrably  more  measured  round  the  curve, 
d  Oeorge*^  la  three  miles  and  a  half  In  length,  Ber- 
««da  ftlSeen,  Somerset  threes  and  frehmd  three.  The 
breodlh  of  the  chain,  in  Its  widest  part.  Is  two  mites, 
and  in  the  narrowest,  not  above  one- eighth  of  a  mite. 
Of'tbie  chain,  St  George's  lies  at  the  eastern,  and 
.  ftansermt  and  Irshmd  at  the  western  extremity. 
K  «*The  minor  islands  are  St  David's,  Cooper's, 
Amith's,  Longbird,  Konesoch,  &c.,  and  they  every, 
where  form  numerous-  picturesque  creeks  snd  bays, 
aome  of  which  are  very  large  and  deep,  such  as 
tha  Great  Soond*  Oistle  Harbour,  Harrington 
Sound  &«." 

Upon  this  narrow  ridge,  which  has  been  slowly 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  mighty  ocean,  and  th^ 
partially  covered  with  soil,  grass,  herbs,  fruit  trees, 
and  lof^y  cedars,  there  exists  a  prosperous,  6xed 
population  of  more  than  eleven  thousand  souls,  in- 
dependently of  fifteen  hundred  convicts,  and  the 
tvoopt  ia  garrison,  which  are  changed  from  time 
U>  time^  At  the  period  of  Miss  Lloyd's  visit,  the 
ilave  inhabitanu  amounted  to  3»92CK  which  was  ra- 
ther more  than  half  of  the  number  of  the  white 
and    free'Coloured  fixed   population.     She   did  Mil 


think  that  IhtrawcM  abovotbrator  font  natifo  Afri- 
flans  among  thoslave8,a]l  tho  rest  being  bom  in  Ber- 
muda. FVom  a  charge  delivered  by  tha  Chief  Justice, 
in  May  1890^  it  appeared  that  there  were  four  hundred 
inhabitanta  for  every  square  mile.  Our  authoress 
found  the  character  of  the  Bermudians  to  be  kind  and 
humane^  and  (for  slavery  had  not  then  been  most 
nobly  abolished),  she  says  that  their  slaves  ei^oyed 
many  advantages  and  comforts,  which  the  poor  of 
our  own  country  are  frequently  destitute  of.  The 
poor  negroes  have  always  fored  worst  whero  there 
are  mines  or  sugar  pUmtations  :.^n  Bermuda  there  are 
neither;  and  consequently  they  were  employed  in 
light  agricultural  ormechanical  labour,  but  principally 
asdomestic  servants.  They  seem  to  be  a  merry  aet^ 
eery  fond  of  music,  and  by  no  meana  stupid.  We 
should  enjoy,  of  all  things,  to  hear  one  of  these  sable 
Chanseniers  sing  *  Td  be  a  butterfly  t ' 

••Their  Gomhey  parties  are  preceded  by  really 
tolerable  bands,  componed  of  negroes  dressed  in  a  neat 
white  uniform  with  seavlet  facings.  These  musieiana 
are  all  self-Uught,  and  play  many  fovourlte  airs  with 
great  accuracy,  lliis  is  the  more  mrprising  rnce  they 
do  not  know  a  single  note  in  music  They  learn  and 
play  everything  by  ear,  and  certainly  have  great  na- 
tund  taste  and  love  for  music  When  engaged 
about  their  work,  or  walking  along  the  road,  they 
generally  beguile  the  time  with  a  song ;  and  in  the 
evening  you  frequently  hear  the  sounds  of  a  flute  or 
violin  from  a  negro  cottage.  Many  also  poesess  the 
talent  of  extemporaneous  composition,  which  they 
.evercise  in  finding  words  for  Dipiaon^  and  various 
Italian  airs.  Others  content  themselves  with  sing- 
ing the  last  new  song,  and  •  I'd  be  a  butterfly,'  and 
•  Oh,  no,  we  never  mention  her,*  were  beglnnmg  to 
be  genera]  favourites. ** 

"  There  Is  a  black  woman  here  who  ranks  high  as 
an  improvisatrioe ;  every  important  event,  everyone 
who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  her  displeasure,  is 
made  the  subject  of  her  verse.  •  •  •  lliese 
verses  are,  of  course,  very  uncouth,  but  possess  a 
great  deal  of  wit." 

We  would  gladly  gko  up  tho  reading,  for  a 
twelvemonth,  of  all  the  poetry  that  may  appear  in 
magasines,  annuals,  and  albums,  provided  we  could 
but  bni*  our  eaia  tickled  with  come  of  this  negro 
improviaatioo,— aame  of  theee  Africe-Eagliah  veieas. 
A  fbw  ]pears  ago,  tha  Bible  Society,  not  much  to  the 
credit  of  their  own  good  judgosent,  aeeing  that  the 
eflRMt  they  thereby  produeed  was  altogetber  ditfetont 
from  what  they  propceed,  presented  to  tho  world 
moat  copious  printed  specimens  of  Negro*  English 
proae^  which  was  certaNily  the  fnnnleat  and  osost 
irtasislihly  UnghaUe  hybrid  of  a  languaffe  it  was 
ever  our  fortune  to  meet  withal ! 

In  spite  of  strong  prejudices,  and  a  certain  degree 
of  oppoaition  on  the  part  of  the  white  Bermudians, 
even  in  Miss  Lloyd's  time  thoy  had  begun  to  im- 
part tho  blessings  of  eduoation  to  the  negroca  and 
hnlfcastea.  and  had  established  free^aehoob  and  hi- 
fhnt-schoola  for  them.    She  says^*— 

•«  This  bleming  Is  now  imparted  to  nearly  a  thon- 
,saod  persons,  in  which  ounther  I  do  not  include 
those  who  are  educated  in  tlie  schools  under  the  dia- 
senters,  some  of  which  are  very  flourishing." 

On  occasion  of  the  visitation  of  a  Bishop  from 
our  American  colonies,  Miss  Lloyd  saw  the  ezamlnfl^ 
tion  of  one  of  these  Negro  schools. 

*  On  Wednesday,  afker  examining  a  White  free- 
school  in  our  parish,  the  Bishop  visited  our  Negr<v 
infont  school,  accompanied  by  Doctor  Spencer  and 
Mr  Wis,  Archdeacon  of  NewfoundUind.  It  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  no  less  interesting  to  the  eye  than 
gratifying  to  the  heart.  Above  seventy  children 
were  present,  some  not  more  than  two  years  old, 
all  arranged  in  classes.  The  girls  wore  their  neat 
pink  frocks,  with  a  gaily  coloured  handkerchief 
Ustefully  folded  round  the  head,  while  their  dark 
expressive  eyes  and  sable  countenances,  added  a  high 
degree  of  interest  to  their  appearance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  European.  The  school-room  was  prettily  orna- 
mented witli  flowerinir  branches  of  tlie  pride  of  In- 
dia and  Fiilmetto ;  and  when  this  little  Imnd  joined 
iu  the  merning  hymn,  and  kff«elt  down  to  receive  the 
flood  Bishof>*s  benediction,  I  cannot  deseriha  the 
foelioirs  which  this  scene  excited.  The  children 
wont  through  their  lessons  extremely  wdi  and  his 


Iwdship  oiprcisad  himasif  dalightod  with  tboif  pio. 
ioiency,  and  with  tho  novelty  of  tho  syotoit^  djlf 
^timg  tik$ftni  infBtni  tthoot  As  And  ecsr  sssn.^ 

Wo  hope  Miss  Lloyd  makes  some  mistako  In  ii)r« 
Sng  the  Bishop  hsd  never  seen  an  infant  aahoQl  1^ 
fore ;  but,  to  continue^  io  bar  own  words :-. 

•*  I  feel  an  encouraging  hope,  that  this,  and  similar 
institutions,  will  Isad  to  a  gradual,  but  sure  amelio- 
ration in  the  condition  and  character  of  the  negro 
and  coloured  population,  and  prepare  them  for  ft 
right  use  of  that  emanci|MUion,  which  all  feel  cannot 
be  fiirdisUnt."  (Tftis,  it  nmttht  remtmbered,  ifOf 
writUH  im  1830)  •  •  •  <»But  there  is  a  shadf 
that  dims  this  pleaslirg  picture,  which,  I  trust,  ^fU| 
gradually  vanish  before  the  enlightening  influanen 
of  instructional  mean  the  petty  pilfering  which  '|c 
so  common  among  the  negroes,  and  which,  until 
lately,  was  looked  upon  b^  very  many  aa  a  parfoctly 
venial  offence.  There  is,  however,  sn  insrafliing 
conviction  of  iu  guilt,  and  the  open  effrontory  witE 
which  it  was  formerly  practised,  and  tho  systamatl* 
prevarication  to  which  tha  negroca  resorted,  when 
detected,  are  now  everyday  becoming  lass  fraqnent* 
I  was  pleescd  to  hear  from  the  Bishop,  that  ho  had 
been  assured  by  persons,  who  formerly  oon8i4ired 
it  a  miitter  of  cousm  that  a  Ivge  portion  of  Iheir 
poultry  would  be  stolen  from  them,  that  in  tha  lost 
three  years,  during  which  period  greater  aUMtio* 
had  been  paid  to  the  instruction  €>f  tho  ateves,  liicf 
had  not  lost  a  aingle  fowl.  «  •  I  can  only  aay^ 
that  I  have  never  miased  a  single  article  of  any  do* 
acription,  though  my  room  was  so  situated  as  to  bo 
accessible  to  anyone  who  might  feel  disposed  to  cuter 
the  open  door,  and  carry  off  whataver  might  li»  lying 
about." 

Well !  thanka  .to  tho  principles  and  ourttas  of 
the  more  liberal  of  our  two  great  political  pirttca 
which  has  predominated  during  the  last  four  or  fivt 
years,  the  great  measure  of  Nsgro  omaneipatios  baa 
been  casriad,  and  evidently  sooner  than  our  autboraaa 
expected.  We  thank  her  for  showing  how  the  slaves 
were  being  prepared  to  take  their  rank  as  freo-mcn^ 
but  we  wish  that  she  had  staid  longer,  and  could  havo 
told  us  from  bar  own  experienoe  and  obeenmtioo^ 
how  they  have  bdiaved  themselves  since  they  wero 
ntddeidy  made  freob  We  are  the  more  particular  in 
this  wish,  ns  there  are  peeuluur  circumstances  atltnd- 
ing  the  measure  in  the  Bermudas,  where  the  eman- 
cipation was  indeed  ntddemy  and  carried  Into  foil  effect 
at  once ;  it  havUig  bean  determined  to  diaoard  alto- 
gethor  the  system  of  apprsnticesfaipb  and  to  givo  «^ 
tire  and  unconditioRal  freedom  to  the  whole  body.^ 
alaves.     Miss  Lloyd  says  in  her  prefoce, 

••  The  local  legislature  was  ensbled  to  takoao  do* 
cisive  a  step  with  confidence  and  safety,  partly  bo- 
cause  the  mitigated  form  of  slavery  which  pros«ilod 
here,  could  not  generate  such  reciprocal  foelingc  of 
acrimony  or  distrust  as  may  have  been  awakened  fat 
the  sugar  colonies,  and  alao  because  experience  bill 
proved  that  a  judicious  system  of  moral  and  rdigio^i 
instruction  had  exercised  a  beneficuU  influence  on  tl|r 
character  and  conduct  of  the  slaves." 

Perhaps  the  fair  authoress  ought  to  haeo  taa 
tionod  the  sohitlto  numbem  of  bhwka  and  whitea  m 
among  the  focilitating  causes.  In  the  Berraiidai» 
without  counting  the  garrison,  there  are  about  two 
whites  to  one  black;  in  aawral  of  the  West  Indian 
ishinda  there  are  two  and  more  blacks  to  one  white, 
including  the  soldiery  from  Europe,  and  all  other 
classes  ;  and  in  Jamaica  the  slaves  are  to  the  mst  of 
the  populatioo  aa  seven  ta  one. 

Miss  Lloyd's  account  of  the  productions  of  the 
island,  its  trade^  ita  exports  and  imports,  is  mtber  in- 
complete, and,  we  have  reeson  to  believe,  in  some 
respects  incorrect.  On  the  other  hand,  her  sketches 
of  the  beautiful  scenery,  whether  done  by  pen  or 
pencil,  are  very  graceful  and  pleasing.  The  three 
views  introduced  in  her  volume  are  executed  in  a 
style  very  superior  to  that  of  the  generality  of  small 
aqua-tinta  plates,  and  give  a  delicious  notion  of  the 
prospects  of  tlie  narrow  islands  in  which  water  is 
always  blended  with  land,  snow-white  mils  with  hix* 
uriantly  green  trees.  Above  all  things,  we  most  ad- 
knire  the  delightful,  sweet-smelling  Bermuda  cedar^ 
which  timber  is  w>  abundant  that  they  build  shlpi^ 
and  boat%  and  hoMsse  of  it^  end  burn  it  in  their  do* 
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iliMtic  Brm.    Mm  Uoyd  nfttluit  it  it  impoaiible  to 
€eoetif  maphing  ma»  ddldoa  than  a  cedar  €rel 

**  t^  loftj  cedar,  which  to  hea?ea  anMrc% 
The  prince  of  trees !  is  fuel  for  their  fires ; 
The  smoke,  by  which  their  loaded  spits  do  tum« 
Tor  incense  might  on  sacred  mlurs  hum ; 
Their  private  rooft,  on  odVous  timber  bome^ 
Such  as  might  palaces  for  kings  adorn.** 

Waluk. 

'lovtBTRma  maw  m  pobtrt. 

JPomt  Ay  A»imi,    London.  Cborton.  1835.  l2mo. 

pp.  26. 
*  Tbb  Fbems  of  Albius,'  to  adopt  the  title  which  the 
auHmr  places  at  their  head,  are  productiona  as  tin*, 
like  ordinary  modem  poetry,  as  Albius  is  unlike  the 
geaerality  of  modem  names.  To  judge  both  by 
this  appellation  which  he  has  assumed,  and  by  the 
suljeeU  on  which  he  has  expended  bis  greatest 
ellbrts,  the  author  seems  to  intend  that  we  should 
take  him  for  a  sort  of  modem  addition  to  the  Del- 
phin  Classics,  or  one  of  the  old  Romans  come  alh« 
again,  rather  than  a  bard  properly  belongiog  to  these 
degenerate  times.  We  may  remark,  too,  that  al« 
though  he  has  thought  proper,  in  partial  accommo- 
dation to  existing  usages,  to  write  in  a  modem 
diaket,  his  English,  or  what  seems  to  be  such,  is  of 
s  singularly  original  description,  and  might  really 
paas  very  well  for  that  of  a  person  who  bad  merely 
acquired  a  little  of  the  language  by  a  few  week*s 
praetice»  after  baring  dropt  from  the  clouds,  or  lain 
in  bis  grave  for  the  last  two  thousand  years. 

th%  first  of  the  <  Poems  of  Albius*  is  entitled  att 
«Blegy  to  Sappho,*  and  opens  in  tba  foUowing 
str&ing  manner:— « 

«•  Famed  Heloise,  by  all  the  world  admiied. 
The  Maidens  ioflueoced,  and  the  Bards  iBM»iredt 
To  land  ber  merit,  and  inscribe  her  tomb, 
FHy  the  Lovers,  and  lament  their  doom. 

Then  why  is  Sappho's  '  well-known  name'  to  sleep 
With  her  lost  frame  in  the  Leucadian  deep  ?— . 
Is  it  because  no  Abelard  cooU  raise 
A  column  worthy  to  record  her  praisa  ? 
Or  is  it  that  ber  soul,  too  rashly  brave. 
Preferred  a  watery  to  an  earthly  grave  1*' 

The  reasons  here  suggested  to  acoount  for  the  ob- 
livion into  which  "Sappho's  well  known  name *•  is 
assumed  to  have  fallen,  are  all  but  as  capital  in  their 
way  as  that  assumption  itselt  In  particular,  the 
reader  will  admire  the  poetic  invention  displayed  in 
the  novel  notion  that  a  monumental  column  was 
raised  to  Heloise  by  Abelard,  who  died  more  than 
twenty  years  before  her. 

In  the  next  lines,  the  agitation  of  both  the  verse 
and  the  grammar  finely  betrays  the  poet*s  growmg 
fervour;--. 

**  No  abbey  she  aspired  to  raise,  no  solemn  state. 
No  maidens  govern,  or  harsh  rules  dictate; 
No  mitred  preachers  to  extol  her  fame. 
Her  deeds  to  gloss,  and  saoctify  her  shame ; 
Bat  a  great  soul  that  meanness  did  disdain. 
And  thus  neglected,  sought  the  Lesbian  main.** 

This,  however.  Is  merely  preparatory.  The  au* 
thor  having  thus  cleared  his  throat,  now  takes  up  his 
itory  from  the  beginning,  and  proceeds  to  inform  us 
that  Sappho^  «  by  nature  gifted  with  a  noble  mind, 
and  splendid  talents  with  the  same  combined,**  « at 
length  became  the  slighted  obfeei  (as  he  poetically 
Phrases  it,  for  nAftet)  of  a  huX  flame.**  The  inspi. 
ration  now  comes  very  strong  upon  him.  •<  Apollo's 
temple^**  he  exclaims,  in  a  strain  of  sublimity,  in 
which  wt  confess  he  soars  fiur^  beyond  our  power  of 
aoDonpanying  him,  ^-^ 

"  now  her  image  bears, 
,    And  Lesbos  still  her  sable  garment  wear& 
^   Leucadian  rocks  shall  moum  her  hapless  fiitc^ 
And  my  inscription  shall  record  the  date." 

Above  twenty  lines  are  then  devoted  to  a  most  em- 
phatic assertion  of  the  fact,  that  this  great  poetess 
baa  never  yet  had  her  epitaph  written.  The  follow 
ing  are  balf-a-doxen  of  them :—  i 

«( Many  centuries  now  have  passed  awav, 
Long  tedious  nigh  Is,  and  each  revolving  day, 
Without  a  line  on  the  wide  earth  to  sute 
Her  early  doom,  or  to  perpetuate 
A  name  renowned  in  all  f  he  works  of  art,  \ 
Am  skilled  in  mnsie  as  in  learning  great.** 


This,  by  the  by,  seems  to  be  precisely  Albius*s 
own  case.  The  skill  in  the  music  of  verse  shown  in 
this  test  couplet,  would  almost  entitle  us  to  say  that 
he  is  <"  himself  the  great  sublime  he  draws."  That 
he  is  **  as  skilled  in  music  as  in  leaming  great,*  the 
condosion  of  the  Elegy  again  abnndaatly  provns:— 

"  The  task  shall  hence  be  my  peculiar  care. 
This  little  merit  Albius  now  will  claim. 
And  raise  a  tablet  to  ber  honoured  fone. 

(An  ordinary  writer,  for  the  sake  both  of  the  rhyme 
and  the  reason,  would  have  said  fawu  here;  but  the 
other  word  is  more  characteristic  of  the  emrwia  filiH' 
toM  of  our  author.) 

And  soon  shall  Phaon  olimb  Leacadials  height^ 
To  seek  his  Sappho  in  the  realns  of  night ; 
Soon  shall  regret  his  proud  and  cmel  disdain. 
And  join  his  mistress  in  the  watery  main.** 

The  word  crwd^  commonly  reckoned  a  dissyllable» 
is,  we  believe,  uniformly  pronounced  as  a  monosylla- 
ble by  Albius.  Thus,  for^  instance,  a  few  pages 
after:— 

"  Who  cmelly  (pronounce,  cmSy)  thus  requites  her 
generous  flame.** 

This  line  is  taken  from  a  long  Epistle  from  Phaon 
to  Sappho,  of  which,  however,  it  must  be  our  only 
sample.  Nor  can  we  do  more  than  notice  an  inters 
mediate  effusion,  entitled,  'Elegy  to  Hector,  con* 
eluded  with  an  Epitaph,*  in  which  it  is  said  of  thai 
hero,  that 

«  His  might  and  prowess  everywhere  prodained 
The  chief  who  only  by  a  God  was  anncd.** 

With  a  similar  easy  flow  of  metre,  the  EpiUph  begins 
as  ibllows : — 

*'«—  Bj  Albius*  hand  was  raised 
This  simple  tablet  to  the  hero*s  praise.** 

An  Epistle  from  Dido  to  ^neas  must  also  ba 
passed  over.  The  descriptive  eloquenoe  of  the  Caiw 
thaginian  Qnetn  is^  in  some  passages,  much  too  aiw 
dent  for  our  sober  pages.  The  letter,  however,  seems 
to  havo  prodoced  a  powerful  efibct  on  the  nervns  of 
poor  JEneas.  In  bis  answer  (also  here  given)  he 
screams  out  on  sigbt  of  it  in  an  agony  of  terrors— 

*'  But  what's  this  dread  epistle  which  I  see. 
All  stained  with  gore,  and  sent  express  from  thee  1 
My  Dido's  name  the  superscription  bears. 
And  barrows  up  my  soul  with  conscious  fears: 
Its  harsh  contents  my  daring  mind  subdues. 
Unfits  me  quite  to  meet  my  hostile  foes.** 


After  this  comas  an  Epistle  fnm  Corf  nna  to  Ovid, 
dated  Pisa,  9rd  February  1680.  She  « oondudes,** 
says  our  author,  *<  by  expressing  her  umdterabte  «U 
taehment  to  him  in  the  most  glowing  oolourSL**  Hci% 
is  the  glowtngly-coloared  paisage  in  question  %^m 

*<  tf  not,  at  least,  my  last  request  attend. 
And  on  my  tomb  my  mournful  theroe  shall  end: 
'  Here  the  wronged  mistress  of  falae  Ovid  lief » 
By  his  disdain  she  fell  a  sacrifice 
To  dire  despair,  aud  all-consuming  grief, 
When  him,  and  only  him,  could  give  relief: 
But  death  more  kind,  did  her  complaint  remove, 
And  sent  her  early  to  the  ethereal  grove' " 

An  ode  to  (or  rather,  against)  Achilles,  which 
follows,  ends  with  an  inscription  for  the  Statue  in 
Hyde  Park,  which  the  pious  and  poetical  author 
looks'upou  to  be  a  very  shocking  performance  indeed. 
"  This  massive  pile,**  he  indignantly  exclaims,    ^ 

«—  n  to  oommemorata 
The  savage  hero  of  the  Grecian  state. 
Whose  brutal  courage  to  the  world  is  known. 
And  deeds  ascribed  that  never  were  his  own; 
The  iodelicate  posture  of  whose  effigy, 
And  immodest  state  of  shameless  nudity, 
Bespeak  a  want  of  common  decency. 
To  grace  or  figure  not  the  least  pretence. 
Devoid  of  meaning— still  more  void  of  sense,'* 


own 

•} 


instigated  by  a  dirsliil  tbirat  of  i>ev»nge  lor  tha  Iwa 
of  his  friend  Pntrodns,  who,  aaoording  to  ibt  duuiMt 
of  war,  was  as  liable  to  Ml  as  another  ■»«,  mA 
which  common  ooourrenae  a  great  mind  would  soon 
have  recoodled.*'  Nay,  even  the  courage  of  thlt 
celebrated  personage,  Albius  earnestly  insist%  waa 
very  far  from  being  what  it  has  been  generally  no- 
counted.  «<Has  impanetrablo  armonr/'  be  nrgnci^ 
"  and  epormous  spear  gave  him  a  decided  advantage 
over  his  antagonist ;  for  it  appears  that  Hector's  ianct 
was  broken  in  pieces,  sgainst  the  sliield  of  Achillea, 
early  in  tlie  contest,  and  consequently  he  had  nothing 
but  bis  side>arms  left  to  defend  himself  against  the  un- 
equal weapon  of  his  exalting  foe.  During  the  martial 
glory  and  success  of  Hector,  the  '  great  Pelides,'  nevet 
once  attempted  to  emulate  his  achievements,  or  put 
himself  in  his  way,  or  I  am  fully  persusded  that  the 
fate  of  Greece  would  have  terminated  under  less  an- 
spidoas  oircomstaoces." 

The  hottest  of  our  author's  wrath,  however,  ii 
poured  out  against  what  he  calls  the  **  prepondorona 
statue."  We  decline  transcribing  dl  the  strong  ex* 
pressions  he  uses  on  this  subject — but  his  concluding 
accusation  agdnst  the  statue  is  so  curious  that  we 
must  give  it.  <*  It  is,"  he  says,  after  calling  it  every 
thing  else  best  fitted  to  excite  our  aversion,  «a  cona*^ 
plete  outrage  of  public  decency,  by  the  pretended 
guardians  of  public  mords,  and  Imt  far  wMcA  it  %$ 
probable  ihaitkit  poem  womU  never  have  appearoA^ 

A  sort  of  new  Iliad  and  ^neid  in  one,  which 
is  next  presented  to  us,  under  the  title  of  *  The  Siege 
of  Troy,  Destraction  of  Troy,  and  Foundation  of  the 
Roman  Empire '  b  too  long  an  afifkir  for  our  etami- 
nation  at  presenu  We  can  only  state  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Poem  is,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  **  to 
more  clearly  and  distinctly  point  out  the  cause  and 
htstoricd  facts  connected  with  the  Trojan  wars,  than 
those  recorded  in  the  works  of  Homer.** 

The  latter  part  of  the  volume  aontdni  a  fiiw 
pieces  on  modem  subjects.  One  is  cdled  *  An  Hoor 
in  Kensington  Crardens,*  and  begins  thus  :— 

**  Majestic  and  n^lected  pile. 
The  monarch's  fimed  retreat ; 
The  fairest  of  the  British  isle^ 
And  once  the  royd  seat." 

This  is  addressed  to  what  the  author  eaUs  <««bo 
venerable  pahiee,**  in  comparisoh  with  which  ha  sceaa 
to  think  Windsor  a  very  modern  structure.  *<  FoiV 
saken,**  ha  goes  on, 

<'  Forsaken  and  deserted  now 
Are  thy  enchanting  bowers ; 
Thy  gsrland  plucked  to  grace  the  brow 
Of  Windsor's  lofty  towers. 

Altho'  the  wreck  of  former  days. 
By  various  tempests  tost. 
Thy  ancient  grandeur  yet  displays 
The  state  thou  then  conldat  boast." 

If  in  future  days,  however,  a  good  and  gnflt 
monarch  should  arise,  and  restore  the  state  to  Ht 
ancient  happiness  and  grandeur,  he  prophedes  that  j 


Not  satisfied  with  this  torrent  of  eloquent  vers^ 
the  writer  resumes  the  subject  in  a  long  note  in  prose. 
•«  Ovid,**  he  remarks, «« in  his  writings  on  this  suljeCt, 
with  the  exception  of  myself,  has  been  the  only 
author  who  has  yet  dared  to  unmask  this  invincible 
son  of  Thetis.**  He  will  allow  poor  Achilles  no 
merit  in  anything.  **  His  sallying  out  at  last,"  he 
argues,  *<  to  meet  Hector,  appears  to  have  been  wholly 


^  Then  Kendngton  onee  morev 
Her  regal  paUiee  shall  behold 
In  dl  iu  days  of  yore,**^-* 

whatever  that  may  signify. 

<  The  Farewell  and  Departure  of  Albius,*  the  nett 
of  these  pieces,  is  a  somewhat  ambitious  performance, 
being  no  less  than  an  attempt  to  throw  into  the  shadt 
the  welLknown  « Farewell*  of  Lord  Byron— as^ii 
pretty  pidnly  intimated  in  the  opening  lines  :— 

•*  Like  thst  great  bard,  whom  late  the  woHd  admired^ 
Whose  ardent  miad  seraphic  subjects  fired, 
I  little  thought  when  fir.>t  he  said  **  farewell,'* 
That  I  myself  should  the  same  story  tell ; 
When  to  his  country  last  he  bade  adieu, 
That  I  so  soon  should  that  farewell  renew.'* 

The  cause  that  sent  Albius  abroad  was,  it  8eeni% 
«*  great  pecuniary  losses,  which  he  sustdned  by  his 
purse  and  services  to  pretended  friends,**  as  be  putn  It 
in  prose, — or,  as  he  sings  in  still  more  impre^fo 
prosody : — 

"  At  my  own  loss  I*vc  others'  interests  raised, 
And  my  reward  has  been  but  empty  praise.* 

To  use  his  owt\  language  on  another  occasion^  wn 
should  have  thought  that  such  a  common  occurrence 
as  this  was  one  "  which  a  great  mind  would  soon  have 
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reeoiMU«d ;"  but  h«  Ukm  on  about  it  in  tho  most 
•distraMtng  way,  pouring  out  bit  soul  in  the  foUowing» 
among  otbcr  pa»ionate  ozelamationt  :— 
•^No  more  my  verte  in  tuoeful  Dninbeit  flow, 
My  lute's  strong  oow  to  elegies  of  woe ; 
Ko  more  will  I  inscribe  to  fruitle^  Fame, 
Though  scienco  henceforth  mty  record  my  name. 
Fiieodsbip,  adieu !  Society  I  disclaim. 
And  no  more  know  mankind  ibao  by  the  name. 
Ilie  sacred  Nine  already  chide  my  stay. 
My  Goddess  muse  cries,  '*  Albius  haste  away  **' 
Farewell,  ye  charming  nightingales  that  sing 
Notes  to  my  verse,  fair  Goddess  of  the  Spring ! 
I  could  ha?e  once  sung  out  a  summer's  aay. 
But  now  the  inspiring  charm  is  done  away  ; 
My  notes  no  longer  will  assist  my  rhyme. 
And  anguish  quickens  on  the  brink  of  time* 
My  numbers  here  in  painful  accents  glide. 
My  song  is  done — my  harp  I  lay  aside. 
Let  those  few  friends  who  strove  my  wounds  to  heal. 
Accept  my  thanks,  and  this,  my  last  farewell : 
Thro  stormy  seas,  to  distant  climes  1*11  rove. 
And  pact  my  joumej  to  the  ethereal  grove." 

This  was  in  the  end  of  1825.  However,  by  the  very 
next  poem,  we  find  that,  for  all  his  melancholy  re- 
solves, our  author's  exile  wanted  the  consolations 
neither  of  song  nor  of  love.  «  Near  Ingouville,** 
•  be  cbaunts,  '. 

"  within  a  grove 
Where  once  I  did  retire, 
The  world  to  shun,  in  woods  to  rove. 
And  tune  the  sacred  lyre ; — 

**  The  firat  sad  subject  of  my  verse. 
The  country  I  had  lefl,"  &e.  " 

.   •*  When  to  the  winds  I  told  my  tale,"  &c. 

-    **  Beneath  the  shade  a  goddess  sat. 
More  fiur  than  Venus  she. 
Who  often  listened  to  my  lute. 
And  kindly  smiled  on  me.** 

This  kind  lady,  after  a  few  fine  speeches,  fturly  makes 
bim  an  offisr  of  ber  band  :— 

"  Aooept  the  hand  of  an  unknown  lair. 
Though  stranger  as  thou  art ; 
For  ever  live  in  quiet  here. 
And  meet  a  generous  heart." 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  relate  so  discreditable  a  ter- 
mination to  so  interesting  a  love  tale ;  but  after  tell- 
ing us  of  the  many  pleasant  da3rs  they  continued  to 
paas  together  after  this  firank  declaration,  our  author 
adds:— 

•*  But  mortal  joys  are  transient,  vain,**  &e. 

«  For  cruel  fiite  had  me  forbade 
This  lovely  fair  to  wed ; 
At  length  with  grief  the  blissful  shade. 
The  charming  spot  I  fled." 

We  must  say  that,  since  the  fiimous  flight  of 
Horace,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  run- 
ning away  so  very  coolly  recorded. 

But  we  must  bring  our  account  of  this  very  re- 
markable volume  to  a  close.  The  last  poem  we  shall 
notice  is  entitled  <  The  Indispensable  Requisites  and 
Qualifications  for  an  Accomplished  Poet,  with  the 
best  rules  for  acquiring  that  sublime  study."  We 
may  safely  say,  that  nothing  which  had  been  previ- 
ously written  upon  the  art  of  poetry  bad  antici- 
pated anything  we  have  here.  The  writer  evidently 
looks  to  nature  alone.  In  such  lines  as  the  follow- 
ing, with  which  we  shall  conclude  our  extracts,  it  is 
easy  to  see  who  has  been  his  *<  great  example  :"— 

«« No  precept,  rule,  or  beaten  tracts  of  time 
Can  give  the  force  and  harmony  of  rhyme ; 
Untaught,  unstudied,  is  the  poet*s  verse, 
Who  with  the  Muses  only  would  converse/' 

«  One  timely  bred  to  serve  the  Sacred  Nine, 
In  verse  instructed  by  a  Bard  divine  : 
Who  from  a  sylvan  Goddess  dates  his  name. 
And  early  traced  the  rugged  paths  of  Fame : 
In  Sdence'  temple  his  first  theme  begun, 
Aod  one  acknowledged  born  the  Muse*s  son. 
(The  bard  without  which  bis  rank  unjustly  claim, 
And  only  lives  a  poet  by  the  name.) 
One  in  whose  breast  the  softest  passions  glow. 
And  soul  from  which  the  finest  feelings  flow ; 
A  modest  choice,  mixt  with  a  taste  refined, 
And  ulent  far  above  the  vulgar  mind. 
One  who  the  Muses*  honour  will  sustain. 
Low  wit  contemn,  and  little  minds  disdain : 
Ooe  whose  chaste  style  and  language  both  agree, 
'  And  fvch  a  being  should  the  poet  be,** 
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An  EncjfthfMtdia  of  Gardtningt     By  J.  C.  Loudon. 

New  Edition.  8vo.  London.  1885.  Pp.  1310. 
Ip  the  ear  should  be  struck  with  a  momentary  feel- 
ing of  something  like  incongruity  in  the  unaccus- 
tomed collocation  of  a  name  so  redolent  of  nature 
and  primitive  life  as  Gardening,  with  so  learned  a 
term  as  EncyclopsMiia,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
gardening  is,  after  all,  the  eldest  of  the  sciences, 
and,  as  such,  is  surely  well  entitled  to  be  associated 
with  the  most  learned  term  we  can  find  for  it. 
Tin  lately,  indeed,  in  our  foolish  contempt  for  the 
"oommon  things  that  round  us  lie,**  we  did  not 
recognise  it  as  a  science  at  all — hardly  even  as  an  art 
It  would  have  been  thought  strange  to  speak  of  the 
trainer  of  fruit-trees,  or  even  of  the  disposer  of  par- 
terres, as  an  artisL  And  the  eldest  of  the  sciences, 
in  the  orthodox  creed,  is  not  Gardening,  but  Astro- 
'  nomy.  Tet,  although  both  are  no  doubt  of  most 
respectable  antiquity,  we  have  no  warrant  either  in 
prose  or  verse,  for  carrying  the  birth  of  the  latter 
quite  to  so  high  a  date  as  that  of  the  former.  When 
our  first  great  ancestor  in  Eden  inquired  c»f  the  Arch- 
angel respecting  the  celestial  motions,  his  curiosity, 
if  we  may  trust  the  account  of  Milton,  was  rather 
repressed  than  encouraged : — 

**  Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  hid ; 
Leave  them  to  God  above ;  him  serve,  and  fear ! 
Of  other  creatures,  as  him  pleases  best. 
Wherever  placed,  let  him  dispose ;  joy  thou 
In  what  he  gives  to  thee,  thb  Paradise 
And  thy  feir  Eve ;  Heaven  is  fi>r  thee  too  high 
To  know  what  passes  there ;  be  lowly  wise.** 

It  was  reserved  for  the  shepherd  sages  of  Chaldea, 
after  the  world  was  many  ages  old,  to  be  the  fetbers 
of  Astronomy ;  the  fether  of  Gardening  was  the 
fether  of  mankind— aye,  and  its  mother  was  also  the 
mother  of  all  of  us— . 

"Eve 
Rose  and  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  flowers. 
To  visit  how  they  prospered,  bud  and  bloom. 
Her  nursery ;  they  at  her  coming  sprung. 
And  touched  by  ber  fiur  tendance  gladlier  grew.** 

However,  the  two  are  not  sciences  that  ought  either 
to  quarrel  about  precedency,  or  to  have  any  other 
feelings  towards  each  other  than  those  of  afiection. 
They  may  be  said  to  be  of  kin  through  the  common 
blood  of  a  poetry  which  is  denied  to  the  other  sciences. 
For  as  the  stars  have  been  called  **  the  poetry  of  iiea- 
ven,"  so  may  the  flowers,  and  the  fruits  too,  of  our 
gardens,  be  appropriately  styled  the  poetry  of  earth. 
Of  both  sciences  the  nature  and  ends  are  mainly  con- 
nected with  those  capacities  of  our  being  that  yearn 
after  something  more  and  higher  than  either  the 
necessary  or  the  convenient  They  both  carry  us  away 
out  of  sense  into  sentiment— .out  of  the  visible  into 
the  visbnary.    Important  aa  are  some  of  the  practical 
applications  of  Astronomy,  such  mere  utilities  respect 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  field  of  that  vast  science. 
Of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  its  soaring  abstrac- 
tions the  whole  result  and  purpose  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  being  to  exercise  some  of  the  noblest  fSuul- 
ties  of  the  intellect— to  gratify  the  desire  of  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake^— to  help  the  wings  of  the  imagination, 
which  in  that  endless  starry  mase,  and  those  far  depths 
of  blue,  finds  one  of  the  regions  in  the  universe  of 
thought  in  which  it  loves  most  to  range  and  lose  itself. 
The  scope  of  the  science  of  Gardening,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  not  so  lofty.  The  poetry  that  is  in  it  is  of 
a  humbler  and  more  familiar  character.    It  has  more 
to  do  with  the  affections  than  with  the  imagination. 
Yet  the  gardener  is  a  poet  of  his  kind,  and  every 
garden  is  a  true  poem,  in  which  blossoms,  and  fra- 
grance, and  green  leaves,  not  ill  supply  the  place  of 
glovring    imagery  and   tuneful   words.     Even  the 
smallest  fiower-plot  beside  the  cotUge  door,  is  it  not 
like  a  lamp  of  celestial  light  hung  up  to  brighten  the 
prose  of  ordinary  life  to  parent  and  diild,  upon  whom 
,  it  smiles  in  their,  going  out  and  in  their  coming  in  ? 
And  in  all  oases  where  a  dwelling-house  and  a  garden 
ar«  associated,  whatever  the  former— the    creation 
as  it  is  the  shelter  of  our  coarser  needs  and  desires, — 
may  suggest  io  the  mind  of  what  is  more  earthy  in 
our  humanity,  is  taken  off*  and  relieved  by  the  less 
artificial  character  of  the  latter,  by  the  predominance 
in  it  of  the  ornamental  and  the  beautiful  over  mere 
physical  serviceableness.     In  the  house,  pace  and 
deeoration,  though  by  no  means  excluded,  are  yet 
throughout  keptln  subordination  to  the  useful  and 


convenient ;  in  the  garden  it  is  the  reverse— 4iere^  as 
in  every  other  poetioJ  creation,  beauty  sits  queen-.^  ^ 
in  that  spirit  everything  is  shaped— by  that  everv-  , 
thing  is  aninnated — the  useful  or  commodious  only 
oomes  in  as  supplementary,  and  where  it  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  other  which  Is  the  reigning  prindple. 
As  might  have  been  expected  from  its  high  pre-, 
tensions,  C^ardening  has  not  been  without  its  litera- 
ture, either  in  other  countries  or  in  our  own.  But 
we  believe  we  may  safely  say,  that  nothing  has  been 
written  upon  the  subject  in  any  country  or  language, 
that  can  be  compared  for  completeness,  fbr  accuracy^ 
for  enlarged  views,  with  the  admirable  work  now  be- 
fore us.  Indeed,  we  have  few  treatises  upon  any  art 
or  science  that  deserve  to  be  placed  beside  this  Ency- 
clopaedia of  Gardening  by  Mr  Loudon.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  production  of  a  writer  with  whom  his  ' 
subject  has  been  the  study  of  his  lifie,  and  who  baa 
made  himself  master  of  it  in  all  iu  extent  and  de> 
tails,  both  firom  books  and  from  his  own  observation 
and  experience.  The  success  of  a  work,  prepared 
with  so  much  labour,  ability,  and  real  knowledge, 
could  hardly  have  been  doubtful  from  the  first ;  and 
we  rejoice  to  see  successive  impressions  giving  evi- 
dence of  the  public  appreciation  of  its  merits.  The 
present  edition,  which  has  come  out  in  twenty  half- 
crown  parts,  is  stated  to  have  b«en  revised  through- 
out, and  in  many  parte  re-written.  The  wood- 
engrarings,  remarkable  for  their  neatness  and  clear- 
ness, with  which  it  is  embellished  and  illustrated,  now 
amount  to  upwards  of  1,200,  and  of  that  number 
above  500  are  entirely  new. 

**  Part  I,  containing  the  <  History  of  Gardening,*  *' 
says  the  author,  ^  is  nearly  all  re- written ;  it  has  been 
enriched  with  a  great  number  of  new  fiicts,  and  descrip- 
tions of  gardens ;  and  with  numerous  engravings  of 
ground-plans,  and  views  of  ^den  and  park  scenery. 
In  order  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  present  state  of 
gardening  throughout  the  world,  nearly  every  book 
of  travels,  publi^ed  since  1810,  has  been  oonsulted» 
and  the  author  made  a  tour  (in  1829)  for  the  purpose 
of  personally  examining  the  finest  gardens  in  France    ' 
and  Germany.     *     *     In  Part  II,  containing  the 
*  Science  of  Gardening,*  the  first  book,  which  treata 
on  Botany,  has  been  entirely  reoompoeed,  ao  asto 
embrace  the  most  approved  modem  opinions  on  V^' 
geuble  Physiology,  and  in  other  respecte  to  harmo- 
nise with  the. present  state  of    Botanical  scienoe* 
All  the  other  books  have  been  brought  into  similar 
harmony  vrith  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice, and  more  particularly  Book  HI,  on  the  Mechani- 
cal Agents  employed  in  Gardening.    In  this  book  are 
described  snd  figured  all  the  new  implements,  instru- 
ments, and  machines,  considered  valnable,  and  all  the 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  hot-houses,  and 
more  especially  the  different  modes  of  heating  them  by 
steam,  and  by  hot  water— the  latter,  the  greatest  im- 
provement which  has  been  made  ia  Gardening  since 
this  Encyclopeedia  originally  appeared.    In  Book  IV^ 
which  treats  of  the  operations  of  Gardening,  the  chap- 
ter on  insects,  vermin,  and  the  enemies  of  gardens,  haa 
been  entirely  re-written  and  greatly  enlarged,  by  an 
eminent  Naturalist.    It  is  illustrated  by  noroerens  new 
engravings,  and  will  be  found  a  most  important  addi- 
tion te  this  department  of  the  work.    Fart  III,  on 
<  Gardening  as  Practised  in  Britain/  has  received  rooit 
invaluable  additions,  more  particularly  in  the  descrip- 
tive catalogues  of  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables,  with 
their  synonymes.    For  these  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  who  permitted 
us  to  coaault  on  these  subjects  with  their  head  ^^ardener, 
Mr  Munro,  and  with  the  gardener  of  their  fruit  depart- 
ment, Mr  Thompson ;  and  the  result  is  that  we  are  en- 
abled to  preMut  such  descriptive  catalogues,  and  such 
selected  lists  for  particular  situations,  and  partienlair 
purposes,  as  could,  at  no  former  period,  and  even  at 
this  time  from  no  other  source,  be  produced*    Under 
Floriculture,  in  roost  of  the  preceding  editions,  the 
tsbles  of  ornamental  plants  were  comparatively  meagre 
and  imperfect,  and  in  the  first  and  second  editions,  foU 
of  orthographical  errors.    These  tables  were  entirely 
recomposed  by  Mr  George  Don,  for  the  edition  of  183U 
and  then  received  copious  additions:  they  have  now 
been  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  and  for  accu- 
racy, we  will  venture  to  state  that  if  they  are  equalled, 
they  are  not  surpassed  in  any  work  whatever.    Arbori- 
culture has  received  those  improvemenu  in  the  details 
of  transplanting,  pruning,  &c.  which  the  advanced  statQ 
of  physiological   knowledge    required ;  — Landscape 
Ganlening  has  also  undergone  revisal.    Througbcsit  . 
the  Work,  wherever  the  subject  of  insects  and  vermin, 
has  occurred,  it  has  been  corrected,  or  re- written,  by 
the  eminent  naturalist  above  referred  to ;  and  advantage 
has  been  taken,  as  far  as  garden  insects  are  concerned, 
of  the  more  recent  discoveries  communicated  to  the 
*  Entomological  Magazine,*  and  to  the  '  Magazine  of 
Natural  History.*    The  bounic  names  have  been  put  in 
harmony    with    the   nomenclature   of  our   'Hortna 
Britaonicos;'  preserving,  however,  the  linnssan,  or 
popular    synonyme   where   it   has  been   considered 
advisable.** 
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IMmr   MADS   BAST,    OR    A   HIHT    TO 
*W0B]>-0AT0HBK1. 

A-^Hzfti  ooniM  B.,  the  liTeliest  jH  most  tire- 
tome  of  word-cateben.  I  wonder  vhether  hell  have 
wit  enough  to  hear  good  newi  of  hu  mistress.— 
Well,  B.,  my  dear  boy,  I  hope  I  see  you  well. 

B.-— I  hope  you  do,  my  dear  A.,  otherwise  you 
'iiave  lost  your  eye-sight. 

A.— Good.     Well,  how  do  you  6o? 

B— How  ?  Why  as  other  people  do.  You  would 
not  hare  me  eccentric,  would  you? 

A. — Nonsense.  I  mean,  how  do  you  find  yourself? 

B — Find  myself?  Whereas  the  neoesnty  of  find, 
ing  myself?    I  have  not  been  lost. 

A — Ineorrigible  dog !  come  now ;  to  be  serious. 

B.— (  Gi«sf  chter  io  A,  and  iooks  v€ty  Mrioui,) 

A — W#U,  what  now? 

B.— I  am  come,  to  be  serious. 

A.— Come  now ;  nonsense,  B. ;  leave  off  this. 
(^Lfjfing  kU  hand  on  kU  arm,) 

B. — {Looking  down  at  hia  arm,) — I  ean*t  leave  off 
this.  It  would  look  very  absurd  to  go  without  a 
sleeve. 

A.— Ah,  ha?  Tou  make  me  laugh  in  spite  of 
myself.     How's  Jackson  ? . 

B.— The  deuce !  How*s  Jackson  I  Well,  I  never 
should  have  thought  that.  How  can  Howe  be  Jack- 
eon  ?  <<  Surname  and  arms,**  I  suppose,  of  some  rich 
uncle  ?    I  have  not  seen  him  gasetted. 

A.--^Good  bye. 

B.— (Dstotaffi^  Aim. )—« Good  Bye!"  What  a 
eudden  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  some  virtuous  man 
of  the  name  of  Bye!  "  Good  Bye!  **_To  think  of 
Ashton  standing  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  doatiog 
aloud  on  the  integrity  of  a  Mr  Bye ! 

A._Ludicrou8  enough.  I  cant  help  lauffhlug,  I 
confess.  But  laughing  does  not  always  imply  mer- 
timenu  You  do  not  delight  us,  Jack,  with  these 
eort  of  jokes,  but  tickle  us ;  and  tickling  may  give 
pain. 

B. — Don't  accept  it  then.  You  need  not  take 
everything  that  is  given  you. 

A. — Youll  want  a  strait-forward  answer  some  day, 
«nd  then . 

B — Youll  describe  a  drde  about  me,  before  you 
-give  it  Well,  that's  your  ailUr,  not  mine.  Youll 
astonish  the  natives,  that's  all. 

A.— It's  great  nonsense»  you  must  allow. 
^     B.— .1  can't  see  why  it  is  greater  nonsense  than  any 
other  pronoun.   "  »^  •  '  '    •  -  •       t 

A.— (A  dt^iV.)^Well«  it's  of  no  use,  I  see. 

B.»£icuse1&e :  tl  is  of  the  very  greatest  use.  I 
dont  know  a  part  of  speech  more  useiuL  It  per. 
/orms  all  the  greatest  oflkes  of  nature,  and  contains,  . 
In  facS  the  whole  agency  and  mystery  of  the  world. 
^  rains.  li  is  fine  weather.  li  freezes.  It  thaws. 
It  (which  is  very  odd)  b  one  o'clock.  *<  A  has  been 
a  very  frequent  observation."  It  goes.  Here  it 
goes.  How  goes  it  ?— (which,  by  the  way,  is  a  trans- 
lation  from  the  Latin,  Eo,i$fit;  Eo,  1  go;  is,  thou 
foest ;  t<,  he  or  it  goes.     In  short 

(From  tht  Smm-FfmoiCtiW,  RanrBLL,  UttltPwHnfy  Mwcj 


A. — In  short,  if  I  wanted  a  dissertation  on  d, 
now's  the  time  for  it.  But  I  don't ;  so,  good  bye.— 
(^OMf )— I  saw  Miss  M.  hat  night. 

B. — The  devil  you  did !    Where  was  it  ? 

A.— (  3b  AimMd/y^Vow  I  have  him,  and  will  re- 
venge  myself.  Where  imu  it?  Where  was  tl,  eh? 
Oh  you  must  know  a  great  deal  more  about  it  than 
I  do. 

B. — Nay,  my  dear  fellow,  do  tell  me.  I'm  on 
thorns. 

A.— On  thorns !  Very  odd  thorns.  I  never  saw 
a  thorn  look  so  like  a  pavement. 

B. — Come  now,  to  be  serious. 

A..^ CbMSf  clo$€  io  B,  and  looki  tragic,) 

B. — He,  he !  Very  fair,  egad.  But  do  tell  ma 
where  was  she?  How  did  she  look?  Who  was 
with  her? 

A — Oh,  ho !  IIoo  was  with  her,  was  he  ?  Well, 
I  wanted  to  know  his  name.  I  could  not  tell  who 
the  devU  it  was.     But  I  say,  Jack,  tdb's  Hoo  ? 

B.-.Good.  He,  he!  Devilish  fiur I  But  now, 
my  dear  Will,  for  God's  sake,  you  know  how  in- 
terested I  am. 

A — The  deuce  you  are !  1  always  took  you  for 
a  disinterested  fellow.  I  always  said  of  Jack  B., 
Jack's  apt  to  overdo  his  credit  for  wit ;  but  a  more 
honest  disinterested  fellow  I  never  met  with. 

B.— Well,  then,  as  you  think  so»  be  merciful. 
Where  is  Miss  M.  ? 

A.— This  is  more  astonishing  news  than  any. 
Wart  Is  Miss  M.  I  know  her  passion  for  music ; 
but  this  is  wonderfol.  Good  Heavens !  To  think 
of  a  delicate  young  lady  dressing  herself  in  man's 
clothes,  and  going  about  as  a  musician  under  the 
name  •f  Ware. 

B. — Now,  my  dear  Will,  consider.  I  luduiow- 
ledge  I  have  been  tiresome ;  I  confess  it  is  a  bad 
habit,  this  wbrd-eatching;  but  eonsider  my  love. 

A.— ( FaOg  into  an  attiti$df  of  muting, ) 

B WeU. 

A — Don't  interupt  [me.  I  am  considering  your 
love. 

B. — I  repent ;  I  am  truly  sorry.  What  shall  I 
do?— (Xaytn^  his  hand  on  ki$  A«arf.)— I'll  give  up 
this  cursed  habit.'  , 

A.— .You  will?— upon  honour? 

B. — Upon  my  honour.  ^ 

A.— On  the  spot. 

B.— Now,  this  instant.    Now  and  for  ever. 
«  '  ''A.^«Strip  away  then. 
\     *..:_arip?  for  what? 
,  I  ii^,-^^ou  said  you'd  give  up  that  cursed  habit. 
^      B.— .Now,  my  dear  A.  fiw  the  love  of  everything 
*  that  is  sacred ;  for  the  love  of  your  own  love 

A.— Welly  you  promise  me  sincerely  ? 

B.— Heart  and  soul. 

A. — Step  over  the  way,  then,  into  the  coffee- 
house, and  111  tell  you. 

^Jfrcff-iSivMiMr.— Place  your  honour,  pray  remem- 
ber the  poor  swape. 

B. — My  friend.  111  never  forget  you,  if  that  will 
be  of  any  service.     Ill  think  of  you  next  year. 

A.— What  again  1 " 

B.— The  last  time,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved.  Here^ 
my  friend ;  there's  a  shilling  for  you.  Charity 
covers  a  multitude  of  bad  jokes. 

SKrsfC- AMipcr.— God  send  your  honour  thouaaads 
of  them. 


B. — Hie  jokes  or  the  shillings,  you  rascal  ? 

Stroet-Swttper.—'Och,  the  shillinga.  Divil  a  bit 
tha  bad  jokes.  I  can  make  them  myseli;  and  a 
shilling^  no  joke  anyhow. 

A.— What !  really  silent !  and  in  spite  of  the  dpg'i 
e^voral  Irish  fece !  Come,  B.,  I  now  see  you  cas 
give  up  a  jest,  and  are  really  in  love;  and  your 
mistress,  I  will  undertake  to  say,  will  not  be  sorry 
to  be  convinced  of  both.  Women  like  to  begin  witk 
merriment  well  enough :  but  they  think  01  of  a 
man  who  cannot  come  to  a  grave  conclusion. 


CBUttSATBD   SPaOIHBV 

or  THB  i.BTTBR"^wr«iTiif  or 

XADAMB   DB    IBVI^ITB, 

[Famous  for  her  wit  and  good-nature  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  ^IV,  and  her  love  for  the  daughter  to  whom 
she  chiefly  addreawd  her  letters.] 

A  M.  Dl   COOLAWOIS. 

A  Parte,  Loadi,  15  Dfoembfe  IfT*. 
Je  m*en  vais  vous  mander  la  chose  dumondala 
plus  6tonnante,  la  plus  surprenante,  la  plus  mervell- 
leuse,  la  plus  miraculeuse,  la  plus  triomphante,  la 
plus  ^tourdbsante,  la  plus  inoule,  la  plus  singuli^re, 
la  plus  extraordinaire,  la  plus  ineroyable,  la  plus  im* 
pr^vue,  la  plus  grande,  la  plus  petite,  la  plus  rare,  la 
plus  commune,  la  plus  ^datante,  la  plus  secrte 
jusqu'&aijjourd'htti,  la  plus  brillante,  laplusdigne 
d'envie;  enfin,  une  chose  dont  on  ne  trouvequ'ua 
example  dans  les  sidcles  pass^  encore  cet  exemple 
n'est-O  pas  juste;  une  6bom  que  nous  ne  sauriona 
croire  k  Paris;  comment  la  poorroit-on  croire  I 
Lyon  ?  une  chose  qui  feit  crier  mis^ricorde  i  tout  la 
monde ;  une  chor:c  qui  comble  de  joie  Madame  de 
Rohan  et  Madame  d'Hauterive ;  une  chose  enfin  qui 
se  fera  dimaoche,  oik  ceux  qui  la  verront  croiront 
avoir  Ut  berluog  une  chose  qui  se  fera  dimancht,  et 
qui  ne  sera  peut-dtre  pas  faite  lundL  Je  ne  puis  me 
r^soudre  i  vous  la  dire,  devinez-la ;  je  vous  le  donne 
en  trout  jeiez-vout  votro  langno  amx  ekiemf  H€ 
Uen  1  n  feut  done  vous  la  dire.  M.  de  Lausun 
Spouse  dimanehe  au  Louvre,  devines  qui?  Je  vous 
le  donne  en  quatre,  je  vous  le  donne  en  six,  je  vous  le 
donne  en  cent.  Madame  de  Coulanges  dit :  Voitt 
qui  est  bien  difficile  k  deviner;  c'est  Madame  de  la 
Valli^re.  Point  du  tout,  Madame.  Cest  dono 
Mademoiselle  de  ReU  ?  Point  du  tout,  vous  dtaa 
bien  provincials.  Ah  I  vraiment,  nous  sommes  bien 
betes^  dites-vous ;  c'est  Mademoiselle  Colbert.  En- 
core moins.  Cest  assur^ment  Mademoiselle  de  Cr^ 
qut  Vous  n'y  etes  pas.  U  feut  done  a  la  fin  vous 
le  dire :  il  Spouse  dimanehe  au  Louvre*  avee  la  per- 
mission du  Roi,  MademoiseUe*  MademoiseUe  de 

Mademoiselle,  devines  le  nom ;  U  spouse  Mademoi- 
selle, la  grande  Mademoiselle,  Mademoisc^  fille  de 
feu  Monsieur,  Mademoiselle,  petite  fille  de  Henri  IV, 
Mademoiselle  d*£u,  Mademoiselle  de  Dembes, 
.  Mademoiseile  de  Mootpensier,  Mademoiselle  d'Or- 
lians.  Mademoiselle,  cousine  germaine  du  Roi,  Ma- 
demoiselle, destine  au  trdne.  Mademoiselle,  le  aeid 
parti  de  France  qui  (tti  digne  de  Monsieur.  Voiji 
un  bean  stjet  de  disoourir.  St  vous  criec,  at  voua 
etes  hors  de  vous-m^me,  si  vous  dites  que  nous  avona 
menti,  que  cela  est  feux,  qu'on.s^moque  de  vous, 
que  voili  une  belle  raiHerie,  que,:o^%.  est  bien  fede  k 
imaginer;  li  anfia  vous  ikhis dites ^l^iAJures,  nous 
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tofBmmmiM.  Bj  Suiatto  HarritI  Llojd, 
with  maps  mnd  platM.  1  wdL  QtOi  London. 
OoohraiMMid  Co* 
This  MtU«  voliwie  k  th«  pffoduetioQ  of  •  young  lady, 
wbo^  in  addilion  to  wry  amiabW  Mingi,  l|at  lonia 
lilont  Ibr  obiemitkm  and  deteription.  She  docs  not 
lell  119  all  wa  should  wish  to  knov  on  tha  subject,  hut 
mis  voitnt  informallon  reapacting  the  Baraiudaa  is  so 
•onnly,  Ihal  we  Mi  thankful  for  any  addition  to  it. 
Miss  Lloyd  sailed  from  England  in  the  summer  of 
|G^  and  seems  to  have  remained  eighteen  months 
MMmg  tb«  islands.  Though  small  and  eomparatirely 
nbaeure^  and  out  of  the  high  roads  of  navigation,  this 
gfimp  has  been  singularly  fortunate  In  poetical  aaso- 
eiatlons,  whieh  have  a  power  to  make  even  barren 
ftaks  beautiful,  Shakspeare  speaks  of  the  islands  in 
ilw  •  Tempest/  as  <«tlie  still  veved  Bermoothes,"  for 
in  his  time  they  had  not  been  long  discovered,  and 
•eamen  incorrectly  described  them  as  being  vexed  by 
nontinual  storms  or  violent  emrrents ;  the  melifluous 
WaUer,  who  seems  to  have  lived  some  time  upon 
them,  much  improved  their  character,  and  devoted 
IB«ny  verses  to  them  under  the  name 'of  the  *  Sum- 
mm  Isles ;  *  and  nearly  at  the  same  period  the  honest 
M  patriot,  and  good  old  poet,  Andrew  Marrel, 
sang  of 

«^  Wliere  the  remote  Bermndas  ride 
In  the  eeean*s  bosom.** 

In  our  own  dayi^  Mr  Thomas  Moore  baa  resided 
tber%  and  celebrated  the  islands  In  some  of  the 
aweetest  of  his  versesi  Now  all  this  we  call  being  in 
tuck.  Miss  Lloyd  thus  describes  the  situation  and 
general  form  of  the  Bermudas :-.«. 

«<  They  lie  in  ^aCT  N.  Lat.  64^  /XT  W.  Long. ; 
«nd  are  between  six  and  seven  hundred  miles  from 
Cant  Hatteiis,  in  North  Carolina,  the  neareal  pohit 
•rhmd. 

«  They  inmi  an  isolated  Archipelago,  which  rises 
.  Uka  n  speck  In  the  Aikntie,  and  are  tiM  work  of  that 
indnslrioua  little  island.buildmg  aoophyte,  the  coral 
vorm.  wh»eh,  by  its  unwearied  perseverance,  has  ac- 
fam|»lished  works  of  such  vast  magnitude.  Above 
Ihis  coral  foundation  lies  a  thick  stramm  of  mnd  and 
ahnlla.  which,  by  the  operation  of  the  air,  forms  the 
Indnraled  ssind-slone  of  which  the  surface  of  the 
Island  is  diieiy  composed.  They  are  encircled  by 
in  elliptical  belt  of  cond  reefs,  which  at  its  inner  cir. 
#iim(erenet 


#iim(erenet  meaaures  about  twenty-seveu  miles  at  the 
Iwgcel  axis,  and  fourteen  at  the  amallest.  It  is  mid 
thnl  there  are  as  many  islanda  as  there  are  days  in 
the  Tear,  but  of  these  the  greater  number  are  so 
small,  that  they  have  neither  name  nor  inhabiunts. 
*<The  principal  are  St  George's  the  chief  miliury 
"*  n  of  the  eokmy,  and  formerly  the  capital ;  Ber- 
,  or  the  main  ishind,  the  present  seat  of  govern- 
I ;  Someraet,  and  Ireland,  in  which  last  are  the 
dbek-yards,  convict-ships,  ftc  These,  with  very  little 
Interruption,  form  a  continued  chain,  which  runs 
horn  north-east  to  south-west,  in  the  outline  of  a 
Aepherd'k  erook,  the  convex  side  of  which  lies 
tOMvrdi  the  aW.  and  W.     The  whole  occupies  a 

-  space  of  6fteen  to  twenty  miles  in  a  iitrai^ht  Kne,  but 
■  il  la  considerably  more  measured  round  the  curve. 
•  ll  George*^  ia  three  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  Ber- 

-  asnda  fl^en,  Somerset  threes  and  Ireland  three.  The 
brsodlh  of  the  chain,  in  its  widesi  part,  is  two  mites, 
and  in  the  narrowest,  not  above  one-eighth  of  a  mile. 
Of  tbia  chain,  St  George's  lies  at  the  eastern,  and 

.  ftansewet  and  Irshind  at  the  western  extremity. 
K  <*The  minor  islimds  are  St  Darid's,  Cooper^ 
Amith's,  Longbird,  Konesoch,  &c.,  and  they  every. 
where  form  numerous-  picturesque  creeks  and  bays, 
anme  of  wl^oh  are  very  large  and  deep,  lueh  as 
the  Great  Sound*  Castle  Harbour,  Harrington 
Sound  &&** 

Upon  this  nnrmw  ridge»  which  has  been  slowly 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  mighty  oc^an,  and  then 
partially  covered  with  soil,  grass,  herbs,  fruit  trees* 
and  lofty  cedars,  there  exists  a  prosperous,  fixed 
population  of  more  than  eleven  thousand  souls,  in- 
dependently of  fifteen  hundred  convicts,  and  the 
taoope  ia  garrison,  which  are  changed  from  time 
t»  time.  At  the  period  of  Miss  Lloyd's  visit,  the 
slave  inhabitanta  amounted  to  d,92(X  which  was  ra- 
ther more  than  half  of  the  number  of  the  white 
and    frec'coloured  fixed   population.     She   did  Mil 


think  that  IhtrawaM  nbovntbranor  font  native  Afri- 
cans among  thoalaveib  all  tha  rest  being  bom  in  Ber- 
muda. FVom  a  charge  delivered  by  the  Chief  Justice, 
in  May  1890^  it  appeared  that  there  ware  four  hundred 
inhabitanta  for  overy  aquara  mile.  Our  aotboress 
found  the  character  of  the  Bermudlans  to  be  kind  and 
humane^  and  (for  slavery  had  not  then  been  most 
nobly  abolished),  she  says  that  their  slaves  ei^yed 
asany  advantages  and  comforts,  which  the  poor  of 
our  own  country  are  frequently  destitute  of.  The 
poor  negroes  have  always  fored  worst  where  there 
are  mines  or  sugar  planUtions  :-^n  Bermuda  there  are 
neither;  and  consequently  they  were  employed  in 
light  agricultural  or  mechanical  labour,  but  principally 
asdomestic  servants.  They  seem  to  be  a  merry  aet^- 
eery  fond  of  music,  and  by  no  meana  stupid.  We 
should  enjoy,  of  all  things,  to  hear  one  of  theae  sable 
Cbanseniers  sing  <  Td  be  a  butterfly  f* 

**  Their  Oomhey  parties  are  preceded  by  really 
tolerable  bands,  composed  of  negroes  dressed  in  a  neat 
white  uniform  with  scarlet  facings.  These  musicians 
are  all  self-taught,  and  play  many  favourite  airs  with 
great  accuracy.  This  is  the  more  mrprising  rnce  they 
do  not  know  a  single  note  In  music  They  learn  and 
play  everything  by  ear.  and  certainly  have  great  na- 
tural taste  and  love  for  music  When  engaged 
about  their  work,  or  walking  along  the  road,  they 
generally  beguile  the  time  with  a  song ;  and  in  the 
evening  you  frequently  hear  the  sounds  of  a  flute  or 
violin  from  a  negro  cottage.  Many  also  possess  the 
talent  of  extemporaneous  composition,  which  they 
.evercisein  finding  words  for  J^  piaccr,  and  various 
Italian  airs.  Others  content  themselves  with  sing- 
ing the  last  new  song,  and  *  I*d  be  a  butterfly,'  And 
*  Oh,  no,  we  never  mention  her,*  were  beginning  to 
be  genera]  favourites." 

'*  There  Is  a  black  woman  here  who  ranks  high  as 
an  improvtsatrioe ;  every  important  event,  everyone 
who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  her  displeasure,  is 
made  the  subject  of  her  verse.  •  •  •  These 
verses  are,  of  course,  very  uncouth,  but  possess  a 
great  deal  of  wit." 

We  would  gladly  gke  vp  the  reedmg,  for  a 
twelvemonth,  of  all  the  poetry  that  may  appear  in 
magasines,  annuals,  and  albums,  provided  we  could 
but  hnee  our  eaia  tickled  with  aome  of  this 
improvisation,-— aeme  of  theae  Afriee-Eegliah 
A  fow  3pears  ago,  the  Bible  Society,  not  much  to  the 
credit  of  their  own  good  judgment,  eeeinf  that  the 
eflf^  they  thereby  produeed  was  altogether  diflesent 
from  what  they  propcaed,  presented  to  the  world 
moat  copious  primed  spedmena  of  Negro*  English 
proas^  which  was  certcNily  the  funniest  and  most 
inesislihly  Uugfaable  hybrid  of  a  languaffe  it  was 
ever  our  fortune  to  meet  wbhal  I 

In  apite  of  stiong  prejudices,  and  a  certain  degree 
•f  oppoaition  on  the  part  of  the  while  Bermudlans, 
even  in  Miss  Lk>yd*a  lime  they  had  begvn  to  im- 
part the  blessings  of  education  to  the  negroca  and 
half  castes,  and  had  eitahlished  free^eehoob  and  hi- 
font-schools  for  Uiem.    She  saysk,—  , 

<*  This  bleming  b  now  imparled  In  nearly  a  thnn- 
.sand  persons,  in  which  number  I  do  not  include 
those  who  are  educated  in  the  schools  under  the  dis- 
senters, some  of  which  are  very  flourishing.** 

On  occesion  of  the  visiution  of  a  Bishop  from 
our  Ameriean  colonies,  Miss  Lloyd  saw  the  ezamlnfl^ 
tion  of  one  of  these  Negro  schools. 

**  On  Wednesday,  afker  examining  a  White  free^ 
school  in  our  parish,  the  Bishop  visited  our  Negr<v 
infont  school,  eceompanied  by  Doctor  Spencer  and 
Mr  Wis,  Arehdeecon  of  NewfoundUmd.  It  pre- 
sented a  specuele  no  less  ioterrsUng  to  the  eye  than 
gratifying  to  the  heart.  Above  seventy  children 
were  present,  some  not  more  than  two  years  old, 
all  arranged  in  classes.  The  girls  wore  their  neat 
pink  frocks,  with  a  gaily  coloured  handkerchief 
tastefully  folded  round  the  head,  while  their  dark 
expressive  eyes  and  sahle  countenances,  added  a  high 
degree  of  interest  to  their  nppearance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  European.  The  school-room  was  prettily  orna- 
mented with  flower tnfr  brjinehes  of  tlie  pride  of  In- 
dia and  Pislmetto :  and  when  this  little  Imnd  jotm>d 
in  the  morning  hymn,  and  kfvelt  down  to  receive  the 
nocd  Bishoft's  benediction,  I  cannot  desorilie  the 
foelin«rs  which  this  scene  excited.  The  children 
went  through  their  lesson*  extremely  wel^  and  his 


Imdsbip  expressed  blmislf  deliglitad  with  iMr  pm. 
iejency,  end  with  the  novelty   of  the  syaten^  djli 

We  hope  Miss  Lloyd  makes  some  mistake  In  wffm 
Sng  the  Bishop  hsd  never  seen  an  infant  aahool  ^ 
fore ;  but,  to  continue^  in  her  own  words : — 

<*  I  feel  an  encouraging  hope,  that  this,  and  similar 
institutions,  will  Isad  to  a  gradual,  but  sure  amelio. 
ration  in  the  condition  and  character  of  the  negro 
and  coloured  population,  and  prepare  them  for  n 
right  use  of  that  emancifMOion,  which  all  foel  canno( 
be  fardisUnt.**  (A/a,  tt  wmUU  remtmbered,  wa$ 
written  im  1830)  •  •  •  «*  But  there  is  a  shadt 
that  dims  this  pleaslirg  picture,  which,  I  trust,  ^{|| 
gradually  vanbh  before  the  enlightening  influence 
of  instructional  mean  the  petty  pilfering  which  '|e 
so  common  among  the  negroes,  and  which,  oniifl 
lately,  was  looked  upon  b^  very  maey  as  a  perfrctly 
venial  offence.  Thsiire  is,  however,  sn  inereesing 
conviction  of  iu  guilt,  and  the  open  effrontery  nrilE 
which  it  was  formerly  practised,  and  the  systematle 
prevarication  to  which  the  negross  resorted,  when 
detected,  are  now  everyday  becoming  leas  freqnent* 
I  was  pleased  to  hear  from  the  Bwhopf  that  he  had 
been  assured  by  persoaa,  who  formeriy  eonddisred 
it  a  nuuter  of  course  that  a  large  portion  of  Iheir 
poultry  vrould  be  stolen  from  them,  that  in  the  Inst 
three  years,  during  which  period  greater  attention 
had  been  paid  to  the  instruction  of  the  abves,  tbcf 
had  not  lost  a  aingle  fowl,  «  •  I  can  only  eay^ 
that  I  have  never  miased  a  single  article  of  any  de» 
acription,  tliough  my  room  was  so  situated  as  tn  be 
accessible  to  anyone  who  might  feel  disposed  to  esiter 
the  open  door,  and  carry  off whatnver  might  be  lyinf 
about.*' 

Well !  thanka  .to  the  principles  and  eiertbns  of 
the  more  liberal  of  our  two  great  political  partiae 
which  has  predominated  during  the  last  four  or  £▼• 
yean,  the  great  measure  of  Negro  emaneipatien  bae 
been  casrbd,  and  evidently  sooner  than  our  autboreas 
expected.  We  thank  her  for  showing  how  the  4aVen 
were  being  prepared  to  take  their  rank  as  free-men^ 
but  we  wish  that  she  had  staid  longer,  and  could  have 
told  us  from  bar  nwu  experienee  and  ebaervntion^ 
how  they  have  bdiaved  themselves  since  they  wern 
nuUenfy  made  freob  We  are  the  more  particulnr  in 
thu  wish,  ns  there  are  peculiar  oircumstancea  attend* 
ing  the  nseesure  in  the  Bermudas,  where  the  eman- 
cipation was  indeed  mdden,  and  carried  into  foil  effect 
at  once ;  it  hevUig  been  determined  to  diaoard  alto- 
gather  the  ayslam  of  apprantieesfaip,  and  to  give  e^ 
thre  and  unconditional  freedom  to  the  whole  body.^ 
alaves.     Miss  Lloyd  mys  in  ber  prefkce, 

**  The  local  leglslatnre  was  enabled  to  takeso dn* 
cisive  a  step  with  confidence  and  safoty,  partly  be- 
cause the  mitigated  form  of  slavery  which  pres«iled 
here,  could  not  genente  such  reciprocel  f^^eling^  fi 
acrimony  or  distrust  as  may  have  been  awakened  m 
the  sugar  colonies,  and  alao  because  experience  bml 
provedthat  a  judicious  system  of  moral  and  religione 
instruction  had  exercised  a  beneficbl  iofluenoe  on  tl|e 
character  and  conduct  of  the  slaves.** 

Perhaps  the  fair  authoress  ought  to  hnee  nsen* 
tinned  the  sebtlve  numbem  of  Mncks  and  whitea  m 
among  the  fiwilitating  causes.  In  the  Bcrrawlas* 
without  counting  the  garrison,  there  are  about  twn 
whites  to  one  black;  in  nraeral  of  the  West  Indian 
islanda  there  are  two  end  more  blacks  to  one  white, 
including  the  soldiery  from  Europe,  and  all  other 
classes ;  and  in  Jamaica  the  slaves  are  to  the  rest  of 
the  populatien  as  aeven  ta  one. 

Miss  Lloyd's  account  of  the  productions  of  the 
island,  its  trade^  ita  exports  and  imports,  is  mtber  in- 
eoaspleta,  and,  we  have  reeson  to  believe,  in  seme 
respects  incorrect.  On  the  other  hand,  her  sketohes 
of  the  beautiful  scenery,  whether  done  by  pen  or 
pencil,  are  very  gracefol  and  i^ensing.  The  three 
viewa  introduced  in  her  volume  are  executed  in  n 
style  very  superior  to  that  of  the  generality  of  small 
aqua-tinta  plates,  and  give  a  delicious  notion  of  the 
prospects  of  tlie  narrow  islands  in  which  water  b 
always  blended  with  land,  snow-white  mils  with  lux- 
uriantly green  trees.  Above  all  things,  we  most  ad- 
knire  the  delightful,  sweet-smelling  Bermuda  cedar, 
which  timber  is  w>  abundant  that  they  build  shfpi^ 
and  boat%  and  honssj  of  it,  end  bum  it  in  their  dt>« 
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iliMtic  firei.    Mm  Uoyd  nfttluit  it  it  inpoMiUe  to 
€Ooenf  anything  mate  ddiekna  than  a  cedar  €rel 

**  th^  lofty  cedar,  vhieh  to  heaven  msmrm. 
The  prince  of  trees !  ia  fuel  for  their  Bres ; 
The  smoke,  by  which  their  loaded  spits  do  turn* 
fW  incense  might  on  sacred  altars  bum ; 
Their  private  roo6,  on  odVous  timber  bome^ 
Such  as  might  palaces  for  kings  adorn.* 

WALLSa. 
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pp.  26. 
*  Tjib  Poems  tf  Albius,'  to  adopt  the  title  which  the 
author  places  at  their  head,  are  productions  as  un* 
like  ordinary  modem  poetry,  as  Albius  is  unlike  the 
generality  of  modem  names.  To  judge  both  by 
this  appdiation  which  he  has  assumed,  and  by  the 
suljecU  on  which  he  has  expended  his  greatest 
efl^rts,  the  author  seems  to  intend  that  we  should 
take  him  for  a  sort  of  modem  addition  to  the  Del. 
phiA  Classics,  or  one  of  the  old  Romans  come  altf« 
again,  rather  than  a  bard  properly  belonging  to  these 
degenerate  times.  We  may  remark,  too,  that  al« 
though  he  has  thought  proper,  in  partial  accommo- 
dation to  existing  usages,  to  write  in  a  naodera 
dialeeC,  his  English,  or  what  seems  to  be  such,  is  of 
s  singularly  original  description,  and  might  really 
paas  very  well  for  that  of  a  person  who  bad  merely 
acquired  a  little  of  the  Umgoage  by  a  few  treek*t 
practice,  after  having  dropt  from  the  clouds,  or  bun 
in  bis  grave  for  the  last  two  thousand  years. 

The  first  of  the  <  Poems  of  Albius*  is  eou'tled  att 
<Blegy  to  Sappho^*  and  opens  in  tbn  IbUowing 
str&ing  manner  :«i« 

.  «•  Famed  Heloise,  by  all  the  worid  admiied. 
The  Maidens  iofloeoced,  and  the  Bards  inspired. 
To  land  her  merit,  and  inscribe  her  tomb, 
FHy  the  Lovers,  and  lament  their  doom. 

Then  why  is  Sappho's  '  well-known  name'  to  sleep 
With  her  lost  frame  in  the  Leucadian  deep  ?— . 
Is  it  because  no  Abelard  could  raise 
A  column  worthy  to  record  her  praise  } 
Or  is  it  that  her  seal,  too  rashly  brave, 
P^efened  a  waUiy  to  an  earthly  grave  1* • 

The  reasons  here  suggested  to  acoount  for  the  ob- 
livion Into  which  "Sappho's  well  known  name  "is 
assumed  to  have  fallen,  are  all  but  as  capital  in  their 
way  as  that  assumption  itselt  In  particular,  the 
reader  will  admire  the  poetic  invention  displayed  in 
the  novel  notion  that  a  monumental  column  was 
raised  to  Heloise  by  Abekrd,  who  died  more  4han 
twenty  years  before  her. 

In  the  next  Unes,  the  agitation  of  both  the  verse 
and  the  grammar  finely  betrays  the  poet's  growing 
fervour;--. 

*'  No  abbey  she  aspired  to  raise,  no  solemn  state. 
No  maidens  govern,  or  harsh  rules  dictate; 
No  mitred  preachers  to  extol  her  fame. 
Her  deeds  to  gloss,  and  sanctify  her  shame ; 
Bat  a  great  soul  that  meanness  did  disdain. 
And  thus  neglected,  sought  the  Lesbian  main." 

This,  however,  is  merely  preparatory.  The  au- 
thor having  thus  cleared  his  throat,  now  takes  up  his 
story  from  the  beginning,  and  proceeds  to  inform  us 
that  Sappho^  «  by  nature  gifted  with  a  noble  mind, 
and  splendid  talents  with  the  same  combined,**  '<  at 
length  became  the  slighted  object  (as  he  poetically 
pbrases  it,  for  m^^)  of  a  £ttal  flame."  The  inspU 
ration  now  comes  very  strong  upon  him.  •*  Apollo's 
temple^*  he  exclaims,  in  a  strain  of  sublimity,  in 
which  we  confess  he  soars  far*  beyond  our  power  of 
aoDonpanying  him,  ^— 

^  *' now  her  image  bears, 

i'   And  Lesbos  still  her  sable  garment  wear& 
^  Leucadian  rocks  shall  moum  her  hapless  ftttc^ 
And  my  inscription  shall  record  the  date.** 

Above  twenty  lines  are  then  devoted  to  a  most  ero- 
pbaUc  assertion  of  the  fact,  that  this  great  poetess 
has  never  yet  had  her  epitaph  written.  The  foUow 
ing  are  half.a-doxen  of  them  :^  \ 

**  Many  centuries  now  have  passed  away, 
Long  tedious  nights,  and  each  revolving  day, 
Without  a  Ibe  on  the  wide  earth  to  state 
Her  early  doom,  or  to  perpetuate 
A  name  renowned  in  all  fhe  works  of  art,  ; 
At  sitiUed  m  music  as  in  learning  great.** 


This,  by  the  by,  seems  to  be  preeisely  Alblus*s 
own  case.  The  skill  in  the  music  of  verse  shown  in 
this  last  couplet,  would  almost  entitle  us  to  say  that 
he  is  <<  himself  the  great  sublime  he  draws.**  That 
he  is  **  as  skilled  in  music  as  in  leaming  great,"  the 
conelosion  of  the  Elegy  again  abnndaatly  proves  :— 

**  The  task  shall  hence  be  my  peculiar  care. 
This  little  merit  Albius  now  will  claim. 
And  raise  a  tablet  to  her  honoured  fane. 

(An  ordinary  writer,  for  the  sake  both  of  the  rhyme 
and  the  reason,  would  have  said  /Sum  here ;  but  the 
other  word  is  more  characteristic  of  the  emrwia  fdiei-> 
toM  of  our  author.) 

And  soon  shall  Phaon  cKmb  Levcadials  height^ 
To  seek  his  Sappho  in  the  realns  of  night ; 
Soon  shall  regret  his  proud  and  crael  disdain. 
And  join  his  mistress  in  the  watery  main." 

The  word  cmcf,  commonly  reckoned  a  dissyllablci 
is,  we  believe,  uniformly  pronounced  as  a  monosylla- 
ble by  Albius.  Thus,  for^  instance,  a  few  pages 
after:— 

"  Who  cmelly  (pronounce,  cmSy)  thus  requites  her 
generous  flame.** 

This  line  is  taken  from  a  long  Epistle  from  Phaon 
to  Sappho,  of  which,  however,  it  must  be  our  only 
sample.  Nor  can  we  do  more  than  notice  an  inter- 
mediate effusion,  entitled,  'Elegy  to  Hector,  con* 
eluded  with  an  Epitaph,*  in  which  it  Is  said  of  thai 
hero,  that 

<*  His  might  and  prowess  everywhere  proclaimed 
The  chief  who  only  by  a  God  was  armed.** 

With  a  similar  easy  flow  of  metre,  the  Epiuph  begins 
as  follows : — 

"— -  Bj  Albius*  hand  was  raised 

This  simple  tablet  to  the  hero*s  praise.** 

An  Epistle  from  Dido  to  ^neas  must  ^W  bt 
passed  over.  The  descriptive  eloquence  of  the  Caiw 
thaginian  Queen  is^  in  some  passages,  much  too  ar- 
dent for  our  sober  pages.  The  letter,  however,  seems 
to  have  prodoced  a  powerful  efihct  on  the  nerves  of 
poor  JEneas.  In  bis  answer  (also  here  given)  he 
screams  out  on  sight  of  it  in  as  agony  of  terror :-« 

*'  But  what's  this  dresd  epistle  which  I  see. 
All  stsioed  with  gore,  and  sent  express  from  thee  1 
My  Dido's  name  the  superscription  bears, 
And  barrows  up  my  soul  with  conscious  fears: 
Its  harsh  contents  my  daring  mind  subdues, 
Uo6ts  me  quite  to  meet  my  hostile  foes,** 

After  tbie  comes  an  Epistle  fnm  Corinna  to  Ovid, 
dated  Pisa,  9rd  February  1880.  She  •*  concludes," 
says  our  author,  *<  by  expressing  her  umdterable  «U 
taehment  to  him  In  the  most  glowing  colourSL**  Hem 
is  the  glowingly-coloared  paisage  in  question  :.^ 

*<  if  not,  St  least,  my  last  request  attend. 
And  on  my  tomb  my  mournful  theme  shall  end: 
'  Here  the  wronged  mistress  of  false  Ovid  Ii«i9 
By  bis  disdain  she  fell  a  sicrifice 
To  dire  despair,  and  all-consuroiog  grief, 
When  him,  and  only  him,  could  give  relief; 
But  death  more  kind,  did  her  complaint  remove, 
And  sent  her  early  to  the  ethereal  grove.' " 

An  ode  to  (or  rather,  against)  Achilles,  which 
follows,  ends  with  an  inscription  for  the  Statue  in 
Hyde  Park,  which  the  pious  and  poetical  author 
looks'upou  to  be  a  very  shocking  performance  indeed. 
<*  This  massive  pile,**  he  indignantly  exclaims,    ^ 

«  _  it  to  commemorate 
The  savage  hero  of  the  Grecian  state. 
Whose  brutal  courage  to  the  world  is  known. 
And  deeds  ascribed  that  never  were  his  own; 
The  indelicate  posture  of  whose  effigy,     1 
And  immodest  state  of  shameless  nudity, 
Bespeak  a  want  of  common  decency, 
To  grace  or  figure  not  the  least  pretence. 
Devoid  of  meaning—still  more  void  of  sense," 


own 

•} 


instigated  by  a  dirsliil  thirst  of  revenge  lor  the  Iwa 
of  his  friend  Pntrodos,  who,  aeoordhig  to  ibe  esMtrnm 
of  war,  was  as  liable  to  Ml  as  another  flMU,  avA 
which  common  oeeurrenee  a  great  mind  would  seoa 
have  reconciled."  Nay,  even  the  courage  of  thU 
celebrated  personage,  Albius  earnestly  insuts,  wae 
very  far  from  being  what  it  has  been  generally  no- 
counted.  «Has  impenetrable  armour/*  be  argnci^ 
**  and  enormous  spear  gave  him  a  decided  advsnlsge 
over  his  antagonist ;  for  it  appears  that  Hector's  lance 
was  broken  in  pieces,  against  the  shield  of  Achillea, 
early  in  tl>e  contest,  and  consequently  he  had  nothing 
but  bis  side*arms  left  to  defend  himself  against  the  un- 
equal weapon  of  his  exulting  foe.  During  the  martial 
glory  and  success  of  Hector,  the  '  great  Pelides,'  neveC 
once  attempted  to  emulate  bis  achievements,  or  put 
himself  in  bis  way,  or  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  th<^ 
fate  of  Greece  would  have  terminated  under  less  an- 
spicioos  oircomstaoces." 

The  hottest  of  our  author's  wrath,  however,  ii 
poured  out  against  what  he  calls  the  **  preponderone 
statue."  We  decline  transcribing  all  the  strong  ex* 
pressions  he  uses  on  this  sub(ject^but  his  concluding 
accusation  against  the  statue  is  so  curious  that  we 
must  give  it.  *'  It  is,"  he  says,  after  calling  it  every 
thing  else  best  fitted  to  excite  our  aversion,  '*a  com- 
plete outrage  of  public  decency,  by  the  pretended 
guardians  of  public  morals,  and  hU  for  fMth  it  U 
probabk  ihaijhit  poem  womU  never  Aom  ci^Maf  adl* 

A  sort  of  new  Iliad  and  ^neid  in  one,  which 
is  next  presented  to  us,  under  the  title  of '  The  8i«ge 
of  Troy,  Destraction  of  Troy,  and  Foundation  of  the 
Roman  Empire '  fo  too  long  an  afikir  for  our  exami- 
nation at  present.  We  can  only  state  that  the  oh* 
ject  of  the  Poem  is,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  **  to 
more  clearly  and  dbtinctly  point  out  the  cause  and 
historical  facta  connected  with  the  Trojan  wars,  than 
those  recorded  in  the  works  of  Homer.** 

The  latter  part  of  the  volume  eontaini  a  fiiw 
pieces  on  modem  subjects.  One  is  called  *  An  Hour 
in  Kensington  Gardens,*  and  begins  thus :— . 

"  Miyestic  and  ni»lected  pile. 
The  monarch's  famed  retreat ; 
The  fairest  of  the  British  isle^ 
And  once  the  royal  seat." 

This  is  addnuBcd  to  what  the  author  eaUs  ««be 
venerable  palace,**  in  comparisoh  with  which  be  sceoe 
to  think  Windsor  a  very  modem  structure.  **  Foiw 
saken,**  he  goes  oa, 

<'  Forsaken  and  deserted  now 
Are  thy  enchanting  bowers; 
Thy  garland  plucked  to  grace  the  brow 
Of  Windsor's  lofty  towers. 

Altho'  the  wreck  of  former  days, . 
By  various  tempests  tost. 
Thy  ancient  grandeur  yet  displays 
The  state  thou  then  oonldst  boast." 

If  In  future  days,  however,  a  good  and  greflt 
monarch  should  arise,  and  restore  the  state  to  iti 
ancient  happiness  and  grandeur,  he  prophecies  that  J 


Not  satisfied  with  this  torrent  of  eloquent  vers^ 
the  writer  resumes  the  subject  in  a  long  nc ite  in  prose. 
«  Ovid,**  he  remarks,  **  in  his  writings  on  this  subject, 
with  the  exception  of  myself,  has  been  the  only 
author  who  has  yet  dared  to  unmask  this  invincible 
sen  of  Thetis.**  He  will  allow  poor  Achilles  no 
merit  In  anything.  **  His  sallying  out  at  last,"  he 
argues,  **  to  meet  Hector,  appears  to  have  been  wholly 


^**  Then  Kensington  once  morev 
Her  r^al  pa&ce  shall  behold 
In  all  iu  days  of  yore,**^-* 

whatever  that  may  signify. 

<  The  Farewell  and  Departure  of  Albius,*  the  next 
of  these  pieces,  is  a  somewhat  ambitious  performance, 
being  no  less  than  an  attempt  to  throw  into  the  shade 
the  well-known  *  Farewell*  of  Lord  Byron--ae^ii 
pretty  plainly  intimated  in  the  opening  lines:— 

**  Like  that  great  bard,  whom  late  the  woHd  admired^ 
Whose  ardent  mind  seraphic  subjects  fired, 
I  little  thought  when  first  he  said  *'  farewell," 
That  I  myself  should  the  same  story  tell ; 
When  to  his  country  last  he  bade  adieu. 
That  I  so  soon  should  that  farewell  renew." 

The  cause  that  sent  Albius  abroad  was,  it  8eem% 
« great  pecuniary  losses,  which  he  susuined  by  his 
purse  and  services  to  pretended  friends,"  as  be  pute  h 
in  prose, — or,  as  he  dngs  in  still  more  impressive 
prosody  :— 

"  At  my  own  lojs  I*vc  others'  interests  raised, 
And  my  reward  has  been  but  empty  praise.* 

To  use  his  owt\  language  on  another  occasion^  we 
should  have  thought  that  such  a  common  occurrence 
as  this  was  one  "  which  a  great  mind  would  soon  have 
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TMODolUd ;"  but  be  ukM  on  about  it  in  the  moat 
dinlmtiiifl  wi^,  pouring  out  hit  soul  in  the  following^ 
«inong  other  paaiionete  ezeUunationt  :— 
'« No  more  ny  verte  in  tuneful  nunbeii  flow, 
Mj  lute*i  strung  now  to  elegies  of  wee ; 
No  more  will  I  inscribe  to  miitle^  Fame^ 
Though  science  henceforth  mav  record  my  name. 
Friendabip,  adieu !  Society  I  disclaim, 
And  no  more  know  mankind  than  by  the  name. 
iht  aacred  Nine  already  chide  my  stay. 
My  Goddess  rouse  cries,  **  Albius  haste  away  !*' 
Farewell,  ye  charming  oightiogales  that  sing 
Notes  to  my  verse,  fair  Goddess  of  the  Spring ! 
I  could  have  once  sung  out  a  summer's  aay. 
But  now  the  inspiring  charm  is  done  away  ; 
My  notes  no  longer  will  assist  my  rhyme. 
And  anguish  quickens  on  the  brink  of  time. 
My  numbers  here  in  painful  accents  glide. 
My  song  is  done — my  harp  I  lay  aside. 
Let  those  few  friends  who  strove  my  wounds  to  heal. 
Accept  my  thanks,  and  this,  my  last  farewell : 
Thro' stormy  seas,  to  distant  climes  1*11  rove. 
And  pace  my  journey  to  the  ethereal  grove." 

This  was  in  the  end  of  1825.  However,  by  the  very 
next  poem,  we  find  that,  for  all  his  melancholy  re- 
solves, our  author's  exile  wanted  the  consolations 
neither  of  song  nor  of  love.  *<  Near  IngouviUe,** 
he  chaunts, ' 

*'  within  a  grove 
Where  once  I  did  retire, 
The  world  to  shun,  in  woods  to  rove. 
And  tune  the  sacred  lyre  ;— 

*'  The  first  sad  subject  of  my  verse. 
The  country  I  had  left,**  &o.  * 

<*  When  to  the  winds  I  told  my  tale,"  &c. 

-    **  Beneath  the  shade  a  goddess  sat, 
More  fiur  than  Venus  she, 
Who  often  listened  to  my  lute. 
And  kindly  smiled  on  me.** 

This  kind  lady,  after  a  few  fine  speedies,  fturly  makes 
him  an  oSbr  of  her  hand :— > 

'<  Aeeept  the  hand  of  an  unknown  fiiir, 
Though  stranger  as  thou  art ; 
For  ever  live  in  quiet  here^ 
And  meet  a  generous  heart." 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  relate  so  discreditable  a  ter- 
mination to  so  interesting  a  love  tale ;  but  after  tell- 
ing us  of  the  many  pleasant  days  they  continued  to 
pass  together  after  this  frank  declaration,  our  author 
adds:— 

•*  But  morUl  joys  are  transient,  vain,"  &c. 

«  For  cruel  &te  had  me  forbade 
This  lovely  fair  to  wed ; 
At  length  with  grief  the  blissftil  shade. 
The  charming  spot  I  fled." 

We  must  say  that,  since  the  fiimous  flight  of 
Horace,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  run- 
ning away  so  very  coolly  recorded. 

But  we  must  bring  our  aooount  of  this  very  re- 
markable volume  to  a  close.  The  last  poem  we  shall 
notice  is  entitled  '  The  Indispensable  Requisites  and 
Qualifications  for  an  Accomplished  Poet,  with  the 
best  rules  lor  acquiring  that  sublime  study."  We 
may  saf!dy  say,  that  nothing  which  had  been  previ- 
ously written  upon  the  art  of  poetry  had  antici- 
pated anything  we  have  here.  The  writer  evidently 
looks  to  nature  abne.  In  such  lines  as  the  follow- 
ing, with  which  we  shall  conclude  our  extracts,  it  is 
easy  to  see  who  has  been  his  "great  example  :"— 

«<  No  precept,  rule,  or  beaten  tracts  of  time 
Can  give  the  force  and  harmony  of  rhyme; 
Untaught,  unstudied,  is  the  poet*s  verse. 
Who  with  the  Moses  only  would  converse.^* 

<*  One  timely  bred  to  serve  the  Sacred  Nine, 
In  verte  instructed  by  a  Bard  divine  : 
Who  from  a  sylvan  Goddess  dates  his  name. 
And  early  traced  the  rugged  paths  ef  Fame: 
In  Science*  temple  his  first  theme  begun. 
And  one  acknowledged  born  the  Muae^s  son. 
(The  bard  without  which  his  rank  unjustly  claim, 
And  only  lives  a  poet  by  the  name.) 
One  in  whose  breast  the  softest  passions  glow. 
And  soul  from  which  the  finest  feelings  flow ; 
A  modest  choice,  mixt  with  a  taste  refined. 
And  ulent  far  above  the  vulgar  mind. 
One  who  the  Muses*  honour  will  sustain. 
Low  wit  contemn,  and  liltle  minds  disdain : 
One  whose  chute  style  and  language  both  agree, 
And  fuch  a  being  ahould  the  poet  be,** 
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Am  Ene^dopadia  of  Gardenimff,     By  J.  C.  Loudon. 

New  Edition.  Bvo.  London.  I8S5.  Pp.  1810. 
Ir  the  ear  should  be  struck  with  a  momentary  feel- 
ing of  something  like  incongruity  in  the  unaoeus- 
tomed  collocation  of  a  name  so  redolent  of  nature 
and  primitive  life  as  Gardening,  with  so  learned  a 
term  as  Encyclopedia,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
gardening  is,  after  all,  the  eldest  of  the  sciences, 
and,  as  such,  is  surely  well  entitled  to  be  associated 
with  the  most  learned  term  we  can  find  for  it. 
Tin  lately,  indeed,  in  our  foolish  contempt  for  the 
"common  things  that  round  us  lie,"  we  did  not 
recognise  it  as  a  science  at  all — hardly  even  as  an  art 
It  would  have  been  thought  strange  to  speak  of  the 
tndner  of  fruit-trees,  or  even  of  the  disposer  of  par- 
terres, as  an  artist.  And  the  eldest  of  the  sciences, 
in  the  orthodox  creed,  is  not  Gardening,  but  Astro- 
nomy. Tet,  although  both  are  no  doubt  of  most 
respectable  antiquity,  we  have  no  warrant  either  in 
prose  or  verse,  for  carrying  the  birth  of  the  latter 
quite  to  so  high  a  date  as  that  of  the  former.  When 
our  first  great  ancestor  in  Eden  inquired  of  the  Arch- 
angel respecting  the  celestial  motions,  hu  curiosity, 
if  we  may  trust  the  account  of  Milton,  was  rather 
repressed  than  encouraged  :— 

**  Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  hid ; 
Leave  them  to  God  above ;  him  serve,  and  fear ! 
Of  other  creatures,  as  him  pleases  best. 
Wherever  placed,  let  him  dispose ;  joy  thou 
In  what  he  gives  to  thee,  this  Paradise 
And  thy  fiur  Eve ;  Heaven  is  fi>r  thee  too  high 
To  know  what  passes  there;  be  lowly  wise." 

It  was  reserved  for  the  shepherd  sages  of  Chaldea, 
after  the  world  was  many  ages  old,  to  be  the  fisthers 
of  Astronomy;  the  fisther  of  Gardenmg  was  the 
fiither  of  mankind — aye,  and  its  mother  was  also  the 
mother  of  all  of  us— 

"Eve 
Rose  and  went  forth  among  her  firuits  and  flowers. 
To  vnit  how  they  prospered,  bud  and  bloom. 
Her  nursery ;  they  at  her  coming  sprung. 
And  touched  by  her  fiur  tendance  gladlier  grew." 

However,  the  two  are  not  sciences  that  ought  either 
to  quarrel  about  precedency,  or  to  have  any  other 
feelings  towards  each  other  than  those  of  alfection. 
They  may  be  said  to  be  of  kin  through  the  common 
blood  of  a  poetry  which  is  denied  to  the  other  sciences. 
For  as  the  stars  have  been  called  **  the  poetry  of  iiea- 
ven,"  so  may  the  flowers,  and  the  fruits  too,  of  our 
gardens,  be  appropriately  styled  the  poetry  of  earth. 
Of  both  sciences  the  nature  and  ends  are  mainly  con- 
nected with  those  capacities  of  our  being  that  yearn 
after  something  more  and  higher  than  either  the 
necessary  or  the  convenient  They  both  carry  us  away 
out  of  sense  into  sentiment— out  of  the  visible  into 
the  visionary.    ImporUnt  as  are  some  of  the  practical 
applications  of  Astronomy,  such  mere  utilities  respect 
only  a  snuiU  portion  of  the  field  of  that  vast  science. 
Of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  iu  soaring  abstrac- 
tions the  whole  result  and  purpose  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  being  to  exercise  some  of  the  noblest  faeuU 
ties  of  the  intellect— to  gratify  the  desire  of  knowledge 
for  iu  own  sake— to  help  the  wings  of  the  imagination, 
which  in  that  endless  starry  mase,  and  those  hr  depths 
of  blue,  finds  one  of  the  regions  in  the  universe  of 
thought  in  which  it  loves  most  to  range  and  lose  itself. 
The  scope  of  the  science  of  Gardening,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  not  so  lofty.  The  poetry  that  is  in  it  is  of 
a  humbler  and  more  fiuniliar  character.    It  has  more 
to  do  with  the  affections  than  with  the  imagination. 
Yet  the  gardener  is  a  poet  of  his  kind,  and  every 
garden  is  a  true  poem,  in  which  blossoms,  and  fra- 
grance, and  green  leaves,  not  ill  supply  the  place  of 
glowing    imagery  and   tuneful   worcb.     Even  the 
smallest  flower-plot  beside  the  cottage  door,  is  it  not 
like  a  lamp  of  celestial  light  hung  up  to  brighten  the 
prose  of  ordinary  life  to  parent  and  child,  upon  whom 
it  smiles  In  their,  going  out  and  in  their  coming  In  ? 
And  in  all  oases  where  a  dwelling-houae  and  a  garden 
are  associated,  whatever  the  former— the    creation 
as  it  b  the  shdter  of  our  coarser  needs  and  desiresr^ 
may  suggest  io  the  mind  of  what  is  more  earthy  in 
our  humanity,  is  taken  off  and  relieved  by  the  less 
artificial  character  of  the  hitter,  by  the  predominance 
in  it  of  the  ornamental  and  the  beautiful  over  mere 
physieal  serviceaUeneas.     In  the  house,  grace  and 
decoration,  though  by  no  means  excluded,  are  yet 
throughout  kept  in  subordination  to  the  useful  and 


convenient ;  in  the  garden  it  is  the  reverse-^erc^  as 
In  every  other  poetical  creation,  Iwauty  sits  queen-^     -^ 
in  that  spirit  everything  is  shaped— 4>y  that  every-  . , 
thing  is  animated— the  useful  or  commodious  only 
comes  in  as  supplementary,  and  where  it  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  other  which  is  the  reigning  principle. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  its  high  pre- 
tensions. Gardening  has  not  been  without  its  litera- 
ture, either  in  other  countries  or  in  our  own.  But 
we  believe  we  may  safely  say,  that  nothing  has  been 
written  upon  the  subject  in  any  country  or  language^ 
that  can  be  compared  fbr  completeness,  lor  accuracy* 
for  enlarged  views,  with  the  admirable  work  now  be- 
Ibre  us.  Indeed,  we  have  few  treatises  upon  any  art  . 
or  science  that  deserve  to  be  placed  beside  this  Ency 
dopaedia  of  Gardening  by  Mr  Loudon.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  production  of  a  writer  with  whom  his  ' 
subject  has  been  the  study  of  his  life,  and  who  ha* 
made  himself  master  of  it  in  all  iu  extent  and  de- 
uils,  both  firom  books  and  from  his  own  observation 
and  experience.  The  success  of  a  work,  prepared 
with  so  much  labour,  ability,  and  real  knowledge, 
could  hardly  have  been  doubtful  from  the  first ;  imd 
we  rejoice  to  see  successive  impressions  giving  evi- 
dence of  the  public  appreciation  of  iU  merits.  The 
present  edition,  which  has  come  out  in  twenty  half-  ' 
crown  parts,  is  stated  to  have  b«en  revised  through- 
out, and  in  many  parU  re>written.  The  wood- 
engravings,  remarkable  for  their  neatness  and  clear- 
ness, with  which  it  is  embellished  and  illustrated,  now 
amount  to  upwards  of  1,200,  and  of  that  number 
above  500  are  entirely  new. 

**  Part  I,  containing  the  <  History  of  Gardenfaig,*  ** 
says  the  author,  **  is  nearly  all  re- written ;  it  lias  been 
enriched  with  a  great  number  of  new  fiicts,  and  descrip- 
tions of  gardens ;  and  with  numerous  engravings  of 
ground-pUns,  and  views  of  garden  and  park  scenery. 
In  order  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  present  state  of 
gardening  throughout  the  world,  nearly  every  book 
of  travels,  publi^ed  since  1810,  has  been  consulted* 
and  the  author  made  a  tour  (in  1889)  for  the  purpoee 
of  personally  examining  the  finest  gardens  in  France 
and  Germany.     *     *     In  Part  11,  containing  the 

*  Science  of  Gardening,'  the  first  book,  which  treats 
on  Botany,  has  been  entirely  reoomposed,  so  as  to 
embrace  the  most  approved  modem  opinions  on  V^ 
geuble  Physiology,  and  in  other  respecU  to  harmo- 
nise  with  the  present  sUte  of  Botnnical  science* 
All  the  other  books  have  been  brought  into  similar 
bannooy  with  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice, and  more  particularly  Book  HI,  on  the  Mechani- 
cal AgeoU  employed  in  Gardening.  In  this  book  are 
described  and  figured  all  the  new  implements,  instru- 
ments, and  machines,  considered  valuable,  and  all  the 
improvemenU  In  the  construction  of  hot-houses,  and 
more  especially  the  different  modes  of  heating  them  by 
steam,  and  by  hot  water— the  latur,  the  greatest  im- 
provement which  has  been  made  ia  Gardeaiog  since 
this  Encyclopaedia  originally  appeared.  In  Book  lY^ 
which  treaU  of  the  operations  of  Gardening,  the  chap- 
ter oninsecU,  vermin,  and  the  enemies  of  gardens,  has 
been  entirely  re-written  and  grestly  enlarged,  by  an 
eminent  Naturalist.  It  is  illustrated  by  numerous  new 
engravings,  and  will  be  found  a  most  important  addi- 
tion to  this  department  of  (he  worlc.    Part  III,  on 

•  Gardening  as  Practised  in  Britain,'  hu  received  most 
invaluable  additions,  more  particularly  in  the  descrip* 
tive  catalogues  of  fruiu  and  culinary  yegeubles,  with 
their  synooymes.    For  these  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  who  permitted 
us  to  coBSuIt  on  these  subjecU  with  their  bead  gardener, 
Mr  Monro,  and  with  the  gardener  of  their  firuit  depart- 
ment, Mr  Thompson ;  and  the  result  is  that  we  are  en- 
abled to  present  such  descriptive  catalogues,  and  sneh 
selected  lisu  for  particular  situations,  and  particular 
purposes,  as  could,  at  no  former  period,  and  even  at 
this  time  from  no  other  source,  be  produced*    Under 
Floriculture,  in  most  of  the  preceding  editions,  the 
tables  of  ornamental  planu  were  comparatively  meagra 
and  imperfect,  and  in  the  first  and  second  editions,  fhll 
of  orthographical  errors.    These  ubles  were  entirely 
recomposed  by  Mr  George  Dun,  for  the  edition  of  183U 
end  then  received  copious  sdditions:  they  have  now 
been  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  and  fbr  accu- 
racy, we  will  venture  to  state  that  if  they  are  equalled, 
they  are  not  surpassed  in  any  work  whatever.    Arbori- 
culture has  received  those  improvemenU  in  the  details 
of  transplanting,  pruning,  &c.  which  the  advanced  sUt« 
of  physiological   knowledge    requited ;— Landscape 
Gardening  has  also  undergone  revisal.    Tbrongbcait 
the  Work,  wherever  the  subject  of  insecU  and  vermin, 
has  occurred,  it  has  been  corrected,  or  re-written,  by 
the  eminent  naturalist  above  referred  to ;  and  advantage 
has  been  uken,  as  far  as  garden  insecu  are  concerned, 
of  the  more  recent  discoveries  communicated  to  the 
*'  Entomological  Magazine,*  and  to  the  *  Magaiioe  of 
Natural  History.*    'the  bounic  names  have  been  put  in 
harmony    with    the   nomenclature   of  our    *H0rtU8 
BriUnuKus;'  preserving,  however,  the  linniean,  or 
popular    synonyme   where  it  has  been  conndertd 
advisable.** 
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A   BIHT    TO 


VADS   BAST,    OR 

IKTOBD-OATOHBRS. 

A— -HxEi  oonict  B.,  the  liTdiest  jet  most  tire* 
■OTIM  of  word^cEtchers.  I  wonder  whether  hell  hEve 
wit  enough  to  hear  good  newi  of  his  mistress. — 
Well,  B.,  my  deftr  hoy,  I  hope  I  see  you  well. 

B. — I  hope  you  do,  my  dear  A.,  otherwise  you 
'iiEve  lost  your  eye-sight. 

A.— Good.     Well,  how  do  you  do? 

B.— How  ?  Why  as  other  people  do.  Toa  would 
Jiot  hate  me  eoeentrie,  would  you  ? 

A. — Nonsense.  I  mean,  how  do  you  6nd  yourself? 

B.— Find  myself?  Where*s  the  necessity  of  find, 
ing  myself?    I  hate  not  been  lost. 

A. — Incorrigible  dog !  come  now;  to  be  serious. 

B. — ( Gmes  cJMsr  to  A.  and  iookt  vtrjf  Hrunu.) 

A — ^W^  what  now? 

B.— I  am  come,  to  be  serious. 

A— .^Come  now ;  nonsense,  B. ;  leare  off  this. 
(^L^ng  hit  hamd  <m  ki$  arm,') 

B.— .(XeoUii^  damn  at  hit  arm,) — I  ean*t  leave  off 
this.  It  would  look  very  absurd  to  go  without  a 
sleeve. 

A.«— Ah,  ha?  Tou  make  mt  laugh  in  spite  of 
myself.     How's  Jackson  ? . 

B The  deuce !    How*s  Jackson !    Well,  I  never 

should  have  thought  that  How  can  Howe  be  Jack- 
son ?  "  Surname  and  arms,**  I  suppose,  of  some  rich 
nude  ?    I  have  not  seen  hhn  gasetted. 

A.^-iOood  bye. 

B,^D€taiminff  iUai.>-«  Good  Byel**  What  a 
sudden  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  some  virtuous  man 
of  the  name  of  Bye !  "  Good  Bye !  **^To  think  of 
Ashton  standing  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  doating 
aloud  on  the  integrity  of  a  Mr  Bye ! 

A— .Ludicrous  enough.  I  can't  help  lauffhbig,  I 
confess.  But  laughing  does  not  always  imply  mer- 
riment. Tou  do  not  delight  us,  Jack,  with  these 
eort  of  jokes,  but  tickle  us ;  and  tickling  may  give 
pain. 

B. — Don't  'accept  it  then.  Tou  need  not  take 
everything  that  is  given  yon. 

A. — Toull  want  a  strait-forward  answer  some  day, 
and  then 

B — Toull  describe  a  drde  about  me,  before  you 
^ve  it  Well,  that*s  your  afbir,  not  mine.  Tou*ll 
mstonisb  the  natives,  that*s  all.  '' 

A, — It's  great  nonsense,  you  must  allow. 
^     B — I  can*t  see  why  it  is  greater  nonsense  than  any 
other  pronoun.   "  '^  • 

A.-<iii  <itff>«l>*>-Wdl«  lt*s  of  no  use,  I  see. 

B.~£zcu8e1&e :  t<  is  of  the  very  greatest  use.  I 
don't  know  a  part  of  speech  more  useful.  Jt  per- 
forms all  the  greatest  offices  of  nature,  and  contains,  . 
In  fact»  the  whole  agency  and  mystery  of  the  world. 
a  rains.  Ais  fine  weather.  Jt  freeses.  It  thaws. 
It  (which  is  very  odd)  is  one  o'clock.  **  It  has  been 
a  very  frequent  observation."  It  goes.  Here  it 
goes.  How  goes  it  ?— (which,  by  the  way,  is  a  trans- 
lation  from  the  Latin,  Eo,  i$,  Us  JSo,  I  go;  if,  thou 
goest ;  t^  be  or  it  goes.     In  short 

(From  tbt  StmmrPimotChW,  RaniBLi,  UtttoPvlcmf  Mrwtj 


A. — In  short,  if  I  wanted  a  disserUtion  on  t^ 
now*s  the  time  fixr  it  But  I  don't ;  so,  good  bye.^ 
(^'af )— I  saw  Miss  M.  last  night 

B.-.The  devil  you  did !    Where  wss  it? 

A.-^  2b  AtsMe/^)— .Now  I  have  him,  and  will  re- 
venge  myself.  Where  was  it?  Where  was  it,  eh? 
Oh  you  must  know  a  great  deal  more  about  it  than 
I  do. 

B. — Nay,  my  dear  fellow,  do  tell  me.  I'm  on 
thorns. 

A.— On  thorns !  Very  odd  thorns.  I  never  saw 
a  thorn  look  so  like  a  pavement 

B.^Come  now,  to  be  serious. 

A.— {  Qmut  dot  to  B,  and  loohi  tragic.) 

B.— He,  be !  Very  fair,  egad.  But  do  tell  me 
where  was  she?  How  did  she  look?  Who  was 
with  her? 

A.— Oh,  ho !  Hoo  was  with  her,  was  he  ?  Well* 
I  wanted  to  know  his  nsme.  I  could  not  tell  who 
the  devil  it  was.     But  I  say.  Jack,  who*9  Hoo  ? 

B—Good.  He,  he!  Devilish  fidrt  But  now, 
my  dear  Will,  Ibr  Ood*s  sake,  you  know  how  in- 
terested  lam. 

A. — The  deuce  you  are!  1  always  took  you  for 
a  disinterested  fellow.  I  always  said  of  Jack  B., 
Jack's  apt  to  overdo  hb  credit  for  wit ;  but  a  more 
honest  disinterested  fellow  I  never  met  with. 

B— Well,  then,  as  you  think  so,  be  meroifuL 
Where  is  Miss  M.  ? 

A.— This  is  more  astonishing  news  than  any. 
Wart  is  Miss  M.  I  know  her  pasdon  for  music ; 
but  this  is  wonderful.  Good  Heavens !  To  think 
of  a  delicate  young  lady  dressing  herself  in  man's 
clothes,  and  going  about  as  a  musician  under  the 
name  ef  Ware. 

B. — Now,  my  dear  Will,  consider.  I  acknow- 
ledge I  have  been  tiresome ;  I  confess  it  is  a  bad 
habit,  this  wbrd-eatching ;  but  eoosider  my  love. 

A.— <  FoOm  imio  an  attitwdf  of  muting. ) 

B Well. 

A. — Don't  interupt  [me.  I  am  considering  your 
love. 

B. — I  repent;  I  am  truly  sorry.  What  shall  I 
do?— (XdytNy  hit  hand  on  hit  Acort)— I'll  give  up 
this  cursed  habit 

A.—. Tou  will  ?— upon  honour  ? 

B. — Upon  my  honour.  , 

A.— On  the  spot 

B.— Now,  this  instant    Now  and  fer  ever. 
«  '  'A.*.*Strip  away  then. 
*-^     lff..:~S^rip?  for  what? 
. ,  /A.^-ITou  said  you'd  giva  up  that  cursed  habit 
^      B. — Now,  my  dear  A.  for  the  love  of  everything 
'  that  is  sacred ;  for  the  love  of  your  own  love 

A.— Well»  you  promise  me  sincerely  ? 

B.—- Heart  and  soul. 

A. — Step  over  the  way,  then,  into  the  coflbe- 
house,  and  I'll  tell  you. 

Strttt'Sweeptr.^^Vhm  your  honour,  pray  remeow 
her  the  poor  swape. 

B. — My  friend.  111  never  fbrget  you,  if  that  will 
be  of  any  service.     Ill  think  of  yon  next  year. 

A.~What  again  1  * 

B.— The  last  time,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved.  Here^ 
my  friend;  there's  a  shilling  for  you.  Giarity 
covers  a  multitude  of  bad  jokes. 

5Kr«e-5viqNr.— God  send  your  honour  tbottsaads 
of  them. 


B.— The  jokes  or  the  shillings,  you  rascal  ? 

Struts  Swteper.^Oeh,  the  shillings.  Divil  a  bk 
tha  bad  jokes.  I  can  make  them  myssl^  and  ft 
shilling's  no  joke  anyhow. 

A — ^^What !  really  silent !  and  in  spite  of  the  dog'a 
equivocal  Irish  fi^e !  Come,  B.,  I  now  see  you  caa 
give  up  a  jest  and  are  really  in  love;  and  your 
mistress,  I  will  underuke  to  say,  will  not  be  sorry 
to  be  convinced  of  both.  Women  like  to  begin  witk 
merriment  well  enough :  but  they  think  flU  of  • 
man  who  cannot  come  to  a  grave  conclusion. 


OUABBATBD   SPBOIMBV 
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MAPAMB  Da  saTMini, 

[Famous  for  her  wit  and  good-nature  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  ^IV,  and  her  love  for  the  daughter  to  whom 
she  chiefly  addressed  her  letters.] 

A   K.  DS   COVULKOIS. 

A  Paris,  LoBdi,  Iff  Dteenbfe  W%. 
Je  m'en  vais  vous  mander  la  chose  du  monda  U 
plus  £tonnante,  la  plus  surprenante,  la  plus  merveil- 
leuse,  la  plus  miraouleuse,  la  plus  triomphante^  la 
plus  itourdisnnte,  la  plus  inoute,  la  plus  singuUdro* 
la  plus  extraordinaire,  la  plus  incroyable,  la  plus  im« 
pr^vue,  Ui  plus  grande,  la  plus  petite,  U  plus  rare,  la 
plus  commune,  Ui  plus  ^cUtante,  la  plus  secr^ 
jusqu'&aiijourd'hui,  la  plus  brillante,  la  plus  digne 
d'envie;  enfin,  une  chose  dont  on  ne  trouve  qu'un 
example  dans  lea  sidcles  pass^  encore  cet  exempla 
n'est-il  pas  juste;  une  diose  que  nous  ne  sauriona 
croire  k  Paris;  comment  la  pourroit-on  croire  I 
Lyon  ?  une  chose  qui  feit  crier  mis^ricorde  i  tout  la 
monde ;  une  chof^c  qui  comble  de  joie  Madame  da 
Rohan  et  Madame  d'Hauterive ;  une  chose  enfin  qui 
ae  fera  dimanche,  oik  ceux  qui  la  verront  crolront 
avoir  Ui  fterlas;  une  chose  qui  se  fera  dimancha,  et 
qui  ne  sera  peut-^tre  pas  faite  lundL  Je  ne  puis  me 
r^soudre  k  vous  la  dire,  devinez-la ;  je  vous  le  donne 
en  trois]:  jeUz^vout  votrt  langwt  amx  ehkntf  Hi 
blen  t  il  feut  done  vous  la  dire.  M.  de  Lausun 
Spouse  dimanche  au  Louvre,  devines  qui?  Je  vous 
le  donne  en  quatre,  je  vous  le  donne  en  six,  je  vous  le 
donne  en  cent  Madame  de  Coulanges  dit :  VoiU 
qui  est  bien  difficile  k  deviner;  c*est  Madame  de  la 
Valli^.  Point  du  tout,  Madame.  Cest  done 
Mademoiselle  de  ReU  ?  Point  du  tout,  vous  dtas 
bien  provinciale.  Ah  1  vraiment  nous  sommes  bien 
bete%  dites-vous ;  c'est  Mademoiselle  Colbert  En- 
core moins.  Cest  assur^ment  Mademoiselle  de  Cr^ 
qut  Vous  n'y  etes  pas.  II  feut  done  a  la  fin  vous 
le  dire :  il  Spouse  dimanche  an  Louvre,  avec  la  per- 
mission du  Roi,  Mademoiselle»  Mademoiselle  de 

Mademoiselle,  devines  le  nom ;  il  Spouse  Mademoi- 
selle, U  grande  Mademoiselle,  Mademoiselle,  fiUe  de 
feu  Monsieur,  Mademoiselle,  petite  fllle  de  Henri  IV, 
Mademoiselle  d'Eu,  Mademoiselle  de  Dambes, 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  Mademoiselle  d'Or- 
l^ans.  Mademoiselle,  cousine  germaine  du  Roi,  Ma- 
demoiselle, destine  au  tr6ne,  Mademoisdle,  le  aa»l 
parti  de  France  qui  ftkt  digne  de  Monsieur.  VoilA 
un  beau  siijet  de  discourir.  St  vous  criea,  si  voua 
etes  bors  de  vous-meme,  si  vous  dites  que  nous  avona 
menti,  que  cela  est  feux,  qu'on.sf  .moque  devous, 
que  voilJL  une  belle  raillerie,  que.;o^i|. est  bien  Me  4 
imagioer;  si  enfin  vous  nous  dites -d^uuvresy  no^ 
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bftdMrptintad  ikf  matte,  anil  hinbMly  to  beespoMd 
i»  At  nmaX  pUo*  of  exocutioM.  Cl«  tb«  Idih  of 
Jyo>  km  WM  iofoiwad  of  bit  itofw#>  — d  an  tbt  tOlti 
of  liie  SMM  moMb  it  «m  oiecwtod  in  lU  Ui  pouiit,  in 
tW  pmcoce  of  ao  iiUMmertble  OMiU^adt*  wbo  flocked 
te»  all  pvU  to  too  kis  dtiuk. 


BOXAJIOB   OF  mMJ«  lalFS. 

KOk    LXXIX.^-A   MAK    nrfRlSOVSD    Iir    IVGLAlTD    VOR 
FORTT  TXAJtS  WITHOCT  BBllTO  DSCLAAEO  GUILTY. 

THBttoiy  of  Major  Bernardi  has  boon  told  at  eon- 
siderable  lengtb  in  the  *  Biographia  Britannica,*  and 
wa  think  also  in  the  'Lounger's  Common- PUce 
Boek>'  though  w«  aannot  find  it  on  reliBrriag  to  that 
work.  Probably  it  was  in  the  additional  rolume 
subsequently  priBted»  which  we  do  not  happen  to  have 
by^  us.  The  ibUowing  abvidfaaot  is  ukeo  from 
the  'General  Biograqibioal  Dietiosary.'  Tha  Major's 
**  courage^  in  Tenturing  upon  a  second  marriage  we 
•do  not  understand.  The  coun^e  was  rather  on  the 
side  of  the  lady,  in  wadding  a  poor  man  and  a  pri- 
aoMT.  Ske  appears  to  have  been  a  noble^haarted 
woman,  and  to  have  met  with  a  man  that  desenvd 
her.  But  both  the  parties  seem  to  have  been  truly 
attached*  and*  as  iar  as  the  marriage  union  is  aon- 
cttned,  what  courage  is  there  in  having  ana's  way 
under  those  circumstances  ?  Th»  biographer  appears 
also  to  have  been  too  hasty  in  calling  the  children 
**  inheritora  of  misery  and  aonfinemeat,"  sad  assuming 
it  as  «  probable  "  that  they  weve  left  destkuto.  Why 
need  he  have  assumed  anything  so  melancholy  of 
the  children  of  two  such  people,  happy  with  each 
other  and  in  their  own  virtues,  and  thareibre  not 
likely  to  have  kad  snoh  a  prospect  to  eontemplate? 
The  most  likely  thing  is,  that  two  people,  so  good 
and  kind,  had  some  reliance  upon  the  future,  of 
whatever  nature,  sufficient  to  warrant  the  caVinnets  of 
thair  pbiloeqphy. 

'  Migor  Bevnardi's  history  is  a  puzzle,  and  of  very 
dpubtful  credib  to  the  energy  of  the  govemmant  at 
thai  period,  and  its  proihned  liberality.  The  proba- 
UKty,  we  think,  is,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  some 
state  secret,  which,  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  old 
master,  be  refused  to  give  up. 

JoHir  Bcaif  aam,  says  the  biographer,  usually  called 
Major  BemanU,  was  bom  at  Evesham,  in  1657, 
and  was  descended  from  an  honourable  ftmily 
which  had  flourished  at  Lucca  hi  Italy,  lirom  the 
year  1007.  His  grandikther  Philip,  a  count  of  the 
Roman  empire,  lived  in  England  as  resident  horn 
Genoa  twenty- eight  years,  and  married  a  native  o^ 
this  country.  His  ftither  Francis  succeeded  to  this 
oAca ;  but,  taking  disgust  at  some  measures  ad^ted 
tar  the  senate  at  Genoa,  resigned,  and  retiring  to 
Bvesham,  amused  himself  with  gardening,  on  vrSich 
be  spent  a  eonsiderable  sum  of  money,  and  set  a  good 
counple  in  that  science  to  the  town.  John,  bis  ton, 
the  feuhjieet  of  ^is  article,  of  a  spirited  and  listless 
tMBper,  having  received  some  barrii  usage  from  his 
flUher,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ran  away  to  avt>id  hia 
severity,  and  perhaps  without  any  determinate  pur- 
poea.  Ha  tfetalttedi,  notwithstancUng,  several  friendb, 
aad  was  for  seroa  time  supported  by  them,  but  their 
friendship  appears  to  have  gone  llttJe  farther;  for 
aoew  after  he  enKsted  as  a  common  soldier  in  the 
safvloe  of  the  Prince  of  Oranoe.  In  thh  station  he 
showed  Mttoummon  talents  and  bri|vory,  and  in  a  short 
thna  obtained  a  captain^  oommisaion  in  the  service 
of  the  ftates.  hi  Aprfl  1677,  he  nuirried  a  Dutch 
lady  of  good  fhnUty,  wich  whom  he  «nWed  much 
eonjugal  happiness  for  eleven  years.  The  English 
i^-enta  hk  the  Dutch  serrica  bei^^  raealled  by 
Jamas  U,  vary  few  of  them»  bnt  among  those  fow 
was  Bamardi's,  amnhl  okay  the  summon^  aad  o. 
oausschaeould  not  rign  theasaocattioo,  into  which  the 
Priaaa  of  Orange  wiabad  the  rafimeats  to  aater.  Ha 
thua  lost  his  fovoui,  and  having  no  other  akeraative, 
and  probably  wishing  for  no  other,  ha  followed  the 
•hdtealed  JaiMa  II  into  Ireland ;  who  soon  afteiv 
ami  him  on  aama  coamission  into  Seotkndv  from 
whence^  as  the  ruin  of  hia  oaaster  now  bteame  inevi- 
taWa,  ha  once  more  retired  to  HaUand.  Venturing, 
howevar,  to  appfeav  in  London  hi  lOfifi,  ho  was  com- 
mitted to  J^aiKgata,  Marah  25,  }606,  on  saspioion  of 
being  an  abettor  of  the  plot  to  anaMinata  king  ^¥iU 
liam;  awi  although  sufficient  erideace  eould  not  be 
brouf^t  to  prove  the  fiu;t,  he  wai  senteaoed  and  can, 
tmuad  ia  prison  hy  the  express  daerea  (^  si«  suoqcsp 
rive  parliaments,  with  five  other  pevso«s,  where  he 
remained  for  more  thau  forty  years.  A«  this  o«a  a 
circumstance  whoUy  without  a  preetdwt.  It  kaa  hecQ 
aupijoaed  that  there  was  soroethii»  in  hia  eharaeter 
^mpuhMcly  dvigfiwa,  to  iuduee  ^  aorafel^ia  md 


she  parfiaMinta  to  pioinwf  Ma  confinement,  wiHiont 
either  l^Hy  condemning  or  pardoning  him. 

In  his  confinement  he  had  the  courage  to  venture 
on  a  second  marriage,  which  proved  a  very  fortunate 
event  to  him,  as  he  thus  not  only  enjoyed  the  sooth- 
ing converse  of  a  true  friend,  but  was  even  supported 
during  his  whole  fanprisonment  by  the  care  and  in- 
dustry of  hb  wifo.  Ten  children  were  the  produce 
of  this  marriage,  the  inheritors  of  misery  and  con- 
finement In  the  mean  time  he  is  said  to  have  borne 
his  imprisonment  with  such  resignation  and  even- 
ness of  temper,  as  to  have  excited  much  respect  and 
love  in  the  few  who  eojoved  his  acquaintance.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  his  lifo  he  had  received  several 
dangerous  wounds,  which  now  breaking  out  afresh, 
and  giring  him  great  torment,  afibrded  a  fresh  trial 
of  his  equanimity  and  firmness.  At  length  he  di^ 
Sept.  20,  1796,  leaving  his  wife  and  numerous  fiimily 
probably  in  a  destitute  state ;  but  what  became  of 
them  afterwards  is  not  known.  Bernardi  Was  a  litde, 
brisk,  and  active  man,  of  a  very  cheerful  disposition, 
and,  as  noay  appear  from  this  short  narrative,  of  great 
courage  and  constancy  of  mind. 


tOKHBT. 

IHSCRIBID  APracnOVAVSLT   VO   LUKX  THOMrSON,  XS^., 

YOaXi. 
[Wx  violate  a  rule,  under  our  new  system,  in  giving 
insertion  to  the  following  Sonnet ;  but  the  circum- 
stances wkick  have  come  to  o«r  knowledge  as  giving 
rise  to  it,  are  so  creditable  to  all  parties,  that  wc 
could  not  but  do  it  such  honour  as  lay  in  our  power. 
Readers,    however,   must   still  be  good  enough  to 
bear  in  mind,  for  all  sakes,  that  we  are  obliged  to 
decline  elegancies  of  the  like  nature  in  general. — Ea.  ] 
Still  in  this  gleo,  deep-channelled  in  the  wolds, 
Untrod  by  pilgrim  now,  fob  Rivaulx  !  stands^ 
Though  bmised  and  broken  by  Time's  serpent-folds. 

The  glorious  fabric  once  of  pious  bands— 
In  splendid  ruin  I    What  a  thrilling  scene 

Of  solitode»  of  grandeur,  of  decay,—. 
With  stream  and  woodland  graced,  and  meadows 
green, 
Whare  Peace  uochaUeoged  holds  perennial  sway  i 

Tet  doubly  dear  to  me,  since  yonder  cot. 

Ton  modest  home  of  independent  worth, 

-  To  holiest  duties  aye  a  welcome  spot. 

Saw  Hope  delighted  wait  upon  the  birth 

Of  him,  whom  Friendship,  without  slight  of  other, 

Gave  me  to  love  instead  of  a  young  brother. 

JoHX  ArKiNeoN. 
Old  May  Day,  IS35. 


To  huri'at  the  beboklctt  of  nry  ahame. 

My  grisly  countenance  made  others  fiy. 

None  durst  come  near  fbr  fear  of  sadden  death. 

In  iron  walls  they  deem'd  me  not  secnre : 

So  great  a  fear  my  name  amongst  them  spread. 

That  they  suppos'd  I  could  rend  bars  of  8tce3# 

And  spurn  in  pieces  posta  of  adamant. 

Wherefore  a  guard  of  chosen  shot  I  had ; 

They  walked  about  me  every  minute-while; 

And  if  I  did  but  stir  out  of  my  bed. 

Ready  they  were  to  shoot  me  to  the  hearts 


OP 
PIJkTS% 

BY  WILLIAM   HAZLITT. 
XX.— HKNRT   VI.       IS   TURXK   PARTS. 

OuaiKG  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, England  was  a  perfect  bear-garden,  i|nd 
Shakespear  has  given  us  a  very  lively  picture  of  the 
scene.  The  three  parta  of  Henry  VL  convey  a  pic 
ture  of  very  little  eUe ;  and  are  mfenor  to  the  other 
historical  pli^ya.  They  have  brilliant  passages ;  hut 
the  general  ground- work  is  comparatively  poor  and 
meagre,  the  style  ''flat  and  unraised."*  There  are 
few  lines  like  the  following:—. 

**  Glory  is  like  a  cirde  in  the  Wf  ter  ] 

Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  its^l^  '' 

Till  by  broad  spreading  it  disperse  to  nought.*' 

The  first  part  relates  to  the  wars  in  France  afler 
the  death  of  Henry  V.  and  the  story  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans.  She  is  here  almost  as  seurvil^  ttoatod  as  in 
Voltaire*s  Pucelle.  Talbot  Is  a  very  aaagnlfieent 
sk^h :  there  is  something  as  formidable  in  this  por« 
trait  of  him,  as  there  would  he  in  a  monumental 
figure  of  him,  or  in  the  sight  of  the  armour  whidi  he 
wore.  The  s^ne  ia  whwh  he  visits  the  Oountesa  of 
Auvergne,  who  seeks  to  entrap  him,  is  a  very  spirited 
onct  and  hia  description  of  his  own  tlwatnicnl  while  a 
prisoner  to  the  French  is  ael  1cm  remarkeMe* 

<*  SALuiluar.  Tet  teU*st  thou  not  how  thoo  wert 
entefftain*d. 

TaLBtfr.  With  acoflk  and  scoma,  and  cotttumelknik 
tauMa, 
In  open  mBrkct*phiee  Moduced  they  me. 
To  be  a  publiiB  spoctacle  to  all. 
Hera,  aald  they,  is  the  terror  of  the  French, 
Thoacavaorow  that  affif^ghla  oor  chihfr^  so. 
Then  broke  I  from  the  offcers  that  led  me. 
Aid  With  my  naUi  dig|^  Mnm  o^t  <9f  the  ground, 


The  second  part  relates  chiefly  to  the  contests 
between  the  nobles  during  the  minority  of  Henrv, 
and  the  death  of  Gloucester,  the  good  Duke  Humph- 
rey. The  character  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  Is  the  most 
prominent  in  the  group  :  the  account  of  his  death  is 
one  of  our  author's  master- pieces.  So  is  the  speech 
of  Gloucester  to  the  nobles  on  the  loss  of  the  provinces 
of  France  by  the  King's  marriage  with  Marj^ret  of 
Anjoti.  The  pretensions  and  growing  ambition  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  fother  of  Richard  III.  are 
also  very  ably  developed.  Among  the  episodes,  the 
tragi-coroedy  of  Jack  Cade,  and  the  detection  of  the 
impostor  Simcox  are  truly  edifying. 

The  third  part  describes  Henry's  loss  of  his  crown : 
his  death  takes  place  in  the  Inst  act,  whiph  is  usually 
thrust  into  the  common  acting  play  of  Jiickard  III, 
The  character  of  Glouc^ter,  afterwards  King 
Richard,  is  here  very  powerfully  commenced,  and  his 
dangerous  designs  and  Ion  (^-reaching  ambition  are 
fully  described  In  his  soliloquy  in  the  third  act, 
beginning,  <*  Ay,  Edward  will  use  women  honour- 
ably." Henry  VI.  is  drawn  as  distinctly  as  his  high- 
spirited  Queen,  and  notwithstanding  the  very  mean 
figure  which  Henry  makes  as  a  king,  we  still  feel 
more  respect  for  him  than  for  his  wife. 

We  have  already  observed  that  Shakespear  was 
scarcely  more  remarkable  for  the  force  and  marked 
contrasU  of  his  characters  than  for  the  truth  and 
subtlety  with  which  he  has  distinguished  those  which 
wproached  the  nearest  to  each  other.  For  instance, 
the  soul  of  Othello  is  hardly  more  distinct  from  that 
of  lago  than  that  of  Desdemona  is  shewn  to  be  from 
iEmilia's;  the  ambition  of  Macbeth  is  as  distinct; 
from  the  ambition  of  Richard  III.  as  it  is  from  the 
meekness  of  Duncan  ; — the  real  madness  of  Lear  Is  as 
different  from  the  feigned  madness  of  Edgar*  as 
from  the  babbling  of  the  fool ; — the  contrast  between 
wit  and  folly  in  FalstaflT  and  Shallow  is  not  more 
characteristic  though  more  obvious  than  the  gradaiions 
of  folly,  loquacious  or  re99rved,  in  Shallow  and 
Silence ; — and  again,  the  gallantry  of  Prince  Htenry 
is  as  little  confounded  with  that  of  Hotspur  as  w^ 
the  cowardice  of  FalsUfT,  or  as  the  sensual  and 
philosophic  cowardice  of  the  Knight  is  with  the 
pitifol  and  cringing  cowardice  of  Parolles.  All 
these  several  personages  were  as  different  in  Shake* 
spear  as  they  would  have  been  in  themselves :  bis 
imagination  borrowed  from  the  lifr,  and  every  cir- 
cumstance, object,  motive,  passion,  operated  there 'as 
it  would  in  reality,  and  produced  a  world  of  men 
and  women  as  distinct,  as  true  and  as  various  as  those 
that  exist  in  nature.  The  peculiar  property  of 
Shakespear*s  imagination  was  this  truth,  accompanied 
with  the  unconsciousness  of  nature  :  indeed,  imagi- 
nation to  be  perfect  must  be  unconscious,  at  least  in 
production  ;  for  nature  is  so..^— We  shalt  atteinpt  otie 
example  more  in  the  characters  of  Richard  if.  and 
Henry  tl. 

The  characters  and  situations  of  both  these  persona 
were  so  nearly  alike,  ibat  they  would  have  been  cogi" 
pletely  confounded  l>y  a  common-place  poet.  Tet 
they  are  kept  quite  distinct  in  %'alcspeare.  B^th 
were  kln^  and  both  unfortunate.  Both  lost  their 
crownsowing  to  their  mismanagement  and  imbecility  ; 
the  one  from  a  tboushtless,  wilful  abuse  of  power, 
the  other  from  an  indmerence  to  it.  The  manner  in 
which  they  bear  their  misfortunes  corres^oncb  exactly 
to  tbe  causes  which  W  to  them.  The  one  is  alwajTS 
lamenting  the  loss  of  his  power,  which  he  has  not  the 
spirit  to  regain ;  the  other  seems  only  to  regret  that 
he  had  ever  been  king,  and  ^g^^  to  be  rid  of  the 
power  If  ith  the  trouble  ;  the  efifemioacy  of  the  900 
IS  that  iii  a  voluptuary, — ^prou^,  revengeful,  impatient 
of  contradiction,  and  inconsolable  in  his  mofortunea  ; 
the  effeminacy  of  the  other  is  that  of  an  indolent^ 

rd*nati^red  mind,  naturally  averse  to  the  turmoils 
ambition  and  the  cares  df  greatness,  and  who 
wishes  to  pass  his  time  in  monkish  indolence  and  ^n- 
templatioh — Richard  bewaik  the  loos  of  the  kinglT 
power  only  as  it  was  the  means  of  gratifying  his  pnoe 
aad  luxury;  Henry  rcoarda  it  only  as  a  means  of 
doing  right,  and  is  leas  (nstrous  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  possesring  it,  than  afraid  of  exercising 
it  wroog.  In  knighting  a  young  soldiery  he '  gives 
him  ghostly  advice— 

**  Edward  Planti^genet,  arise  a  knight, 
,  .  And  learn  this  lesson,  draw  thy  sword  in  rights"  • 

Richard  II.  in  the  first  speechca  of  the  play 
betrays  hh  real  character.  In  the  first  idann  of  his 
pride,  on  hearing  of  Boliosbroke'a  ndMllion,  before 
bb  presumption  has  met  with  any  chedc,  he  fTrlninw  ■■ 

*  There  is  aaothet  iastance  of  foe  sawe  distiaolion  in 
Hamlet  and  Ophena.  Hamlefs  Dretended  audaess  would 
make  a  very  good  real  madness  In  aay  ofoer  aaihor. 
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**  Mock  not  my  aeoMlMS  oonJturatkNi,  lordf : 
This  Mith  thall  haYe  m  feeUng,  and  these  stones 
Prote  snned  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king  , 
Shall  faulter  under  proud  rebellious  arms. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Hot  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king ; 
The  breath  of  worldly  man  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord. 
For  ewry  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  prest. 
To  lift  sharp  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
Heairen  for  hb  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 
A  glorious  angel ;  then  if  angels  fight. 
Weak  men  must  fall ;  for  Heaven  still  guards  the 
right." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  royal  confession  of  fiiith, 
on  the  very  first  news  of  actual  disaster,  all  his  con- 
ceit of  himself  ss  the  peculiar  favourite  of  Providence 
( into  air. 


**  But  now  the  blood  of  twenty  thoniaod  men 
Did  trinmph  in  my  face,  and  they  sre  fled. 
All  souls  that  will  be  safe  fly  from  iny  side ; 
For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride.** 

Immcdistely  after,  however,  recollecting  that  '^  cheap 
defence"  of  the  divinity  of  kings  which  is  to  be  found 
in  opinion,  he  is  for  arming  his  name  against  bis 
enemies. 

"  Awake,  thou  coward  Majesty,  thou  sleep*st ; 
-  Is  not  the  King's  name  forty  thousand  names  ? 
Arm,  arm,  my  name :  a  pnoy  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory,** 

King  Henry  does  not  make  any  such  vspooringrenst- 
Mce  to  the  loss  of  his  crown,  bat  leU  it  slip  from  off 
his  head  as  a  weight  which  he  is  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  besr ;  sUnds  quietly  by  to  see  the  issue  of 
the  contest  for  his  kingdom,  ss  if  it  were  a  game  at 
push-pin,  and  is  pleased  when  the  odds  prove  against 


When  Richard  first  hears  of  the  death  of  his  favour- 
ites. Bushy,  Bagot,  and  the  rest,  he  indignantly  rejecU 
all  idea  of  any  further  efforts,  and  only  indulges  in  the 
extravagant  impatience  of  his  grief  end  his  deroair,  in 
that  fine  speech  which  has  been  so  often  quoted : — 

**  AuMBBLB.  Where  is  the  duke  my  father,  with 
his  power  ! 

K«  RicBABD.  No  matter  where :  of  comfort  no 
roan  speak . 
Let*s  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epiUphs, 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth ! 
Let's  choose  executors  and  talk  of  wills: 
And  yet  not  so— for  what  can  we  bequeath. 
Save  our  depMcd  bodies  to  the  ground  ? 
Our  Isnds,  our  lives,  and  all  are  Boliogbroke's. 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death. 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth. 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 
For  he8ven*s  sake  let  u«  sit  upon  the  ground. 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  Kings : 
How  some  have  been  deposed,  some  slain  in  war ; 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  dispossess'd ; 
Some  poison'd  by  their  wives,  some  sleeping  kill*d  ; 
AH  murder'd  i— for  within  the  hollow  crown. 
That  rounds  the  morul  temples  of  a  king. 
Keeps  death  his  court :  and  there  the  antic  sits. 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp  I 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene 
To  monarchize,  be  fesr'd,  and  kill  with  looks; 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit — 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life. 
Were  brass  impregnable ;  and,  humoni'd  thus. 
Comes  at  the  lsst,and,  with  a  little  pin. 
Bores  throoeh  his  castle  wall,  and— fsrewell  king  *. 
Cover  your  beads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 
With  solemn  reverence ;  throw  away  respect. 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty, 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while : 
I  live  on  bread  like  you,  feel  wsot,  taste  grief. 
Need  friends,  like  you ;— subjected  thus, 
'    How  can  you  say  to  me — I  am  a  king  1" 

There  is  as  little  sincerity  afterwards  in  his  affected 
resignation  to  his  fate,  as  there  is  fortitude  iu  this  ex- 
aggerated picture  of  his  misfortunes  before  they  have 
happened. 

When  Northumberland  comes  back  with  the  message 
from  Bolingbroke»be  exclaims,,  anticipating  the  result,— 

**  What  must  the  king  do  now  ?  Must  he  submit  t 
The  king  shall  do  it :  must  be  be  deposed  ? 
The  king  shall  be  contented :  must  he  lose 
The  name  of  king  ?    O*  God*s  name  let  it  go: 
ril  give  my  jewels  for  s  set  of  beads; 
My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage ; 
My  zay  apparel  for  an  alm's-roan's  gown ; 
My  ngur'd  goblets  for  a  dish  of  wood ; 
My  sceptre  for  a  palmer's  walking  staff; 
My  subjects  for  a  pair  of  carved  ssints. 
And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave— 
A  little  J  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave." 


How  differently  is  all  this  expressed  in  King  Henry's 
soliloquy  during  the  battle  with  Edward's  party:— 

**  Tiiis  battle  fsres  like  to  the  morning's  war, 
When  dying  clouds  contend  vvith  growing  light. 
What  time  the  shepherd  blovviog  of  bis  nails. 
Can  neither  call  it  perfect  dsy  or  night. 
Here  on  this  mole-bill  will  I  sit  me  down ; 
To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory ! 
For  Margaret  my  Queen  and  Clifford  too 
Have  chid  me  from  the  battle,  swearing  both 
Tbey  prosper  best  of  all  whence  I  am  mence. 
Would  I  were  dead,  if  God's 


will  were  so. 
For  what  is  in  this  world  but  ^rief  and  woe  ? 
O  God  !  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain, 
To  sit  upon  a  hill  as  I  do  now. 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point. 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  now  they  run ; 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete. 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day. 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year. 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 
When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times ; 
So  many  hours  roust  I  tend  my  flock^ 
So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest. 
So  many  hours  roust  I  contemplate, 
So  many  hours  must  I  sport  royself ; 
So  many  days  my  ewes  have  bren  with  young. 
So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean. 
So  many  months  ere  1  shall  shear  the  fleece  ; 
So  msny  minutes,  hours,  weeks,  months,  and  years 
Past  over,  to  the  end  they  were  created. 
Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 
Ah  I  what  a  life  were  this  I  how  sweet,  how  lovely ! 
Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 
To  shepherds  looking  on  their  silly  sheep, 
Than  doth  a  rich  embroidered  canopy 
To  kings  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery  ? 
O  yes  it  doth,  a  thousand  fold  it  doth. 
And  to  conclude,  the  shepherds  homely  curds. 
His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  boUle, 
His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade. 
All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys, 
fa  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates, 
His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup. 
His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed. 
When  care^  mistrust,  and  treasons  wait  on  him." 

This  is  a  true  and  beauUful  description  of  a  nsturally 

auiet  and  contented  disposition,  and  not,  like  the  former, 
it  splenetic  effusion  of  disappointed  ambition. 

In  the  last  scene  of  Richard  II.  his  despair  lends 
him  courage :  he  beats  the  keeper,  slajs  two  of  his 
asssssins,  and  dies  with  imprecations  m  his  mouth 
against  Sir  Pierce  Exton,  who  "  hadstsggered  his  royal 
person."  Henry,  when  he  is  seized  by  the  deer- 
stealers,  only  reads  them  a  moral  lecture  on  the  duty  of 
allegiance  and  the  sanctitv  of  an  oath;  and,  when 
stabbed  by  Gloucester  in  the  Tower,  reprosches  him 
vrith  his  crimes,  but  pardons  him  his  own  death. 


RB00LUI0TI0M8  OP  0HAmZ.a8  Z.AM8. 

[CoQtiniied  fkom  No.  LXII.] 

Thxks  was  something  so  peeuliariy  charaeteristie,  and 
(for  lack  of  a  better  word)  initrttling^  in  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  Charles  Lamb,  that  the  want  of 
an  adequate  portrait  of  him  is  greatly  to  be  regretted. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  we  have  no  tolerable 
portraits,  much  less  any  adequate  ones,  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  distinguished  men  of  our  own  day.  Though, 
upon  the  wholes  Art  was  never  in  so  creditable  a  con- 
dition among  us  as  it  has  been  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century — and  especially  the  portrait  department 
of  it — yet  we  may  look  in  vain  for  anything  like 
worthy  efligies  of  the  men  who  have  illustrate  that 
period  to  a  degree  that  was  never  before  equalled  in 
,our  annals.  And  this  while  the  press  litendly  teems 
with  imaginarf  portraits,  culled  from  every  possible 
source,  and  executed  in  a  manner  that  leaves  nothing 
to  wish  for— except  the  only  thing  worth  wishing  for 
at  all  in  a  portrait — the  truth !  At  the  moment,  we 
do  not  call  to  mind  a  single  worthy  representation  of 
any  one  of  our  great  poets  or  prose  writers,  only 
excepting  Boxall's  portrait  of  Wordsworth,  engraved 
in  messotint  by  Bromley.  The  only  means  which 
the  general  public  have,  whereby  to  judge  of  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  their  roost  popular  writers*  and 
instructors,  are  the  various  series  of  mere  (bameke*, 
which  have  appeared  in  certain  of  the  periodical  works 
of  the  day :  and  even  of  those,  half  have  been,  in  a 
great  degree,  as  **  imaffinary  "  as  the  '  B3rron  Beau- 
ties'  or  the  *  Gallery  o?  the  Graces;'  and  of  the  other 
half. 


to  the  Ibrro  and  look  of  the  fiici  what  ia  ealled  bf 
courtesy  a  « likeness  ;''->but  as  to  the  high  and  varioMS 
intellectual  characteristies  of  it,  tber  were  wholly 
wanting,  no  less  than  the  general  and  individual  ex- 
pressions ;  and  in  their  place  we  had  one  of  thoat 
amiable  nonentities,  so  aptly  described  as  '*  portrait 
of  a  gentleman."  Let  those  who  have  ever  seen 
Charles  Lamb  **  In  his  habit  as  be  lived,"  conceive 
him  figurine  in  a  puUie  exhibition,  under  the  above 
designation! 

Those  who  have  ndi  seen  htm,  and  who  neverthe- 
less know  enough  of  him,  through  his  exquisite  writ- 
ings, to  feel  an  interest  in  these  desultory  reoolleetions, 
will  doubtless  expect  roe  to  describe  his  person.  But 
I  fear  that  when  I  have  done  so  as  distinctly  as  I  can, 
they  will  know  not  much  more  about  him  than  they 
may  have  learned  by  looking  on  the  would-be  eflligies 
of  him  alluded  to  above.  But  at  least  tbey  will 
learn  something  different;  so  I  will  make  the  at- 
tempt  . 

I  do  not  know  whether  Lamb  had  any  oriental 
blood  in  his  veins ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
by  far  the  most  nuirked  characteristic  of  his  head* 
vras  a  Jtwiah  look,  which  pervaded  every  part  of  it, 
even  to  the  sallow  and  unifi>rm  complexion,  and 
the  black  and  crisp  hair  standing  off  loosely  from 
the  head,  as  if  every  single  hair  was  independent  of 
the  rest.  His  nose,  too,  was  large  and  slightly 
hooked,  and  his  chin  rounded  and  elevated  to  corre- 
spond. Thus  much  of  form  merely.  For  intellee- 
tual  character  and  expression  a  finer  face  wu  never 
seen,  or  one  more  fully,  however  vaguely,  correspond- 
ing with  the  mind  whose  features  were  marked  upoir 
it.  There  was  something  Rabbimieal  about  it,  yet 
blended  with  a  mingled  sadness  and  sweetness,  which 
gave  to  it  an  effect  quite  peculiar,  yet  in  all  respects, 
pleasing.  There  was  the  gravity  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  without  the  slightest  tinge  of  their  usual 
assumption  and  affectation;  the  intensity  and  the- 
devation  of  genius,  without  any  of  its  pretension  or 
its  oddity ;  there  was  the  sadness  of  high  thought 
and  baffled  aspirations,  but  none  of  the  severity  and 
the  spirit  of  scorning  and  contempt  that  these  are  so- 
apt  to  engender.  Above  all,  there  was  a  pervading^ 
sweetness  and  gentleness  of  general  expression,  which* 
went  straight  to  the  heart  of  everyone  who  looked  on 
it ;  and  not  the  less  so,  perhaps,  that  it  bore  about  it 
an  air,  a  something,  seeming  to  tell  that  it  was,— not 
put  on — ^fbr  nothing  would  be  more  unjust  than  t»- 
charge  Lamb  with  assuming  anything,  even  a  virtue, 
which  he  did  not  feel, — but  preserved  and  persevered 
in,  spite  of  opposing  and  contradictory  feelings  within* 
that  struggled  (in  vain)  for  mastery.  It  was-somc* 
thing  to  remind  you  of  the  painful  smile  that  disease- 
and  agony  will  sometimes  put  on,  to  conceal  their 
pangs  from  the  observance  of  those  they  love. 

I  feel  it  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  task  to  speak 
of  thb  peculiar  feature  in  Lamb's  physiognomy ;  and 
the  more  so  that  (from  not  having  seen  or  beard  it 
noticed  by  others)  I  am  by  no  means  sure  of  meeting 
with  an  accordance  in  the  opinions,  or  rather  the- 
feelings,  of  those  who  knew  him  as  well,  or  even  beu 
ter,  than  I  did.  But  I  am  sure  that  the  peculiarity 
I  speak  of  was  there,  and  therefore  I  venture  to  per- 
severe in  alluding  to  it  for  a  moment  longer,  with  a 
view  to  iu  seeming  explanation.  The  truth  then  is^ 
that  Lamb  was  what  is  by  no  means  so  contradictory 
or  so  uncommon  a  character  as  the  inobservant  may 
deem  it :  he  was  a  most  gentle,  aroiable,  and  tender- 
hearted— misanthrope !  He  hated  or  despised  men 
with  his  mind  and  judgment,  in  proportion  as  (and 
precisely  because)  he  loved  and  yearned  towards  them 
in  his  heart ;  and,  individually,  be  loved  those  best 
whom  everybody  else  bated.  He  generally  through 
life  had  two  or  three  especial  pets,  who  were  alwaya 
the  most  disagreeable  people  in  the  worid  —  to  the 
vrorld;  and  to  be  taken  into  his  favour  and  pro- 
tection, you  had  only  to  get  discarded,  defamed,  and 
shunned  by  everybody  else  If  I  may  venture  so  to- 
express  myself,  there  was,  in  Lamb's  eyes,  a  sort  of 
virtue  in  sin  and  its  ill  oonsequenees  to  the  sioncr. 
He  seemed  to  open  his  arms  and  hb  heart  to  **  the 
rejected  and  reviled  of  men,"  in  a  spirit  kindred  at 
iMst  with  that  of  the  Deity  himself. 

Returning  to  the  description  of  Lamb's  personal 
appearance--4iis  head,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to- 
characterise,  might  have  belonged  to  a  full-sited  per- 
son ;  but  it  was  set  upon  a  figure  so  pttUe,  that  it 
acquired  an  appearance  of  inappropriate  largeness  by 
the  comparison.  This  was  the  only  striking  pecu- 
liarity in  the  eiuembk  of  his  figure  In  other  respects 
it  was  welt  formed,  though  so  slight  and  delicate  as 
to  bear  the  appearance  of  extreme  sparmiess,  as  if 
that  of  a  man  air-fed,  instead  of  one  rejoicing  in  an 
avowed  predilection  for  roast  pi^I     Iu  only  defeet 


was,  tliat  the  legs  were  even  too  slight  for  the  slight 
many  have  be^n  mere  caricaturas,  and  not  a  few,    ^y »  "»d  ^  f  •«  o«»y  observable  from  the  pecu- 
I  «  historical  recoUecUons"  of  what  the  originaU    *^  ©ostume  of  the  owner, 
were,  before  anybody  eared  anything  about  them '  ''  — **  ^^'*  *""''  — ' 


Of  Lamb  there  have  been  three  or  four  miserable 
attempu  at  portraiture  x  the  last  (that  in  *  Fraaerl 
Magazine*)  the  most  miserable  of  alL  By  many 
degrees  the  best— «r  rather  the  least  unsatisfactory — 
was  one  that  appeared  in  the  Suffolk  street  Exhi- 
bition, some  five  or  six  yean  ago,  by  an  art!bt  named 
(I  think)  Meyer.     Thera  was  a  general  resemblaoee 


Lamb  had  laid  aside  his  invff-eolourtd  suit  before 
I  knew  him ;  and  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
Kfi;,  he  was  never  seen  in  anything  but  a  suit  of  uni- 
form black,  with  knee  breeches,  and  (sometimes  not 
always)  gaiten  of  the  same  to  meet  them.  Probably 
be  was  induced  to  admit  this  innovation  by  a  sort 
of  compiomise  with  his  aff«fctioii  for  the  colour  of 
other  years; — for  though  his  dress  was  •*bfaick''  in 
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omme  and  luitur*,  he  alwAjTS  oontrived  thmt  it  ihould 
exitt  only  in  a  ftete  of  rutty  brown.  I  can  scarcely 
account  for  his  having  left  off  his  suit  of  the  latter 
colour,  especially  as  he  had  stuck  to  it  through  the 
daily  ordeal,  for  twenty  years,  of  the  Long  rSotq  of 
the  East  India  House.  He  abandoned  it,  I  think, 
aomewbere  about  the  time  his  friend  Wordsworth 
put  forth  his  idtal  of  the  personal  appearance  of  a 
pott ;  which  may  perchance  have  been  drawn,  in  part, 
from  Lamb  himself, —  so  exact  is  the  likeness  in 
aerend  leading  particulars. 

**  But  who  is  he,  with  modest  looks. 
And  dad  in  homely  rnsset  brown. 
Who  murmurs  near  the  running  brooks 
^  A  music  sweeter  than  their  own  ? 

**  He  is  retired  as  noontide  dew, 

Or  fountain  in  a  noonday  grove ; 
And  you  must  love  him  e*er  to  you 

He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  Inve,**  ice.* 

Now  Lamb  did  not  like  to  be  taken  for  a  poet,  or 
for  anything  else ;  so,  latterly,  he  always  dressed  in 
a  way  to  be  taken,  by  ninety-nine  people  out  of 
every  hundred  who  looked  upon  him,  fbr  a  Methodist 
preacher  I  the  last  person  in  the  world  that  he  really 
woe  like !  This  was  one  of  his  little  wilful  contra- 
dictions. 

*  See  '  A  Poet's  Epitaph/  in  the  *  Lyrical  Ballads.' 


FIHB  ARTS. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  MHion,  Edited  by  Sir 
E.^Brydges.  With  Imaginative  Illustrations  by 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.  Vol.  IL  Mocrone. 
Wbt  Mr  Turner*s  illustrations  are  so  particularly 
described  as  imaginative  it  is  difficult  to  guess.  Any 
designs  are  to  be  supposed  to  possess  some  amount  of 
imagination,  inasmuch  as  they  fulfil  a  part  of  the 
poet*8  creation  that  is  beyond  the  means  with  which 
he  works — the  visible  image ;  for  if  the  artist  do  not 
to  a  certain  extent  partake  in  the  poet's  inspiration, 
his  bodying  forth  will  not  coincide  with  the  author's, 
and  will  be  no  illustration,  but  only  an  incumbrance 
to  the  text.  Just  as  an  artist  must  see  something  of 
the  same  country  with  a  traveller  whose  works  he 
would  illustrate ;  or,  unless  he  copies  other  men,  he 
will  be  quite  at  sea,  and  give  us,  perhaps,  English, 
French,  or  Dutch  figures  to  illustrate  travels  in 
Asia. 

It  is  therefore  tautological  to  talk  of  imaginoHve 
designs,  unless,  indeed,  the  artist  takes  up  some  mat- 
ter of  fact  text,  and  runs  a  commentary  of  fiuiciful 
designs  upon  it,  not  obviously  suggested  by  the  Ian* 
guage  itself.  But  is  thn  the  way  to  treat  the  work 
of  a  great  poet?  or  has  Mr  Turner  so  treated  the 
Paradise  Lost?  On  the  contrary,  imagination  is  the 
most  glaring  deficiency  in  the  desif^  before  us — *  The 
Expulsion  from  Paradise!*  There  is,  it  is  true, 
prodigious  effort,  and  a  bold  defiance  of  the  ordinary 
rules  fbr  making  a  fine  picture  furnished  by  all 
theory  and  practice ;  no  attempt  at  unity  or  concen- 
tration ;  on  the  other  hand,  no  attempt  at  size  or 
aggrandizing  mystery.  The  only  power  exhibited  is 
that  of  obtaining  a  considerable  effect  of  brilliancy ; 
and  thus  a  bright  flood  of  light  b  thrown  upon  a 
crowded,  disorderly  assemblage  of  petty  details,  too 
distinct  and  pretty  for  even  a  spurious  grandeur,  too 
vague  and  careless  for  truth.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  <  Expulsion  from  Paradise,'  with  regard  to  the 
whole  scene.  As  a  design  it  is  difficult  to  handle,  it 
Is  so  scattered  and  fragile :  a  splendid  gateway  is  the 
groundwork  of  the  grouping,  not  so  large  or  mag- 
nificent but  that  some  luxurious  Emperor  might  have 
had  the  like  to  his  pleasure-grounds ;  below  are  the 
expelled  pair  driven  forth  by  a  quasi  angel ;  above  is 
the  flaming  sword,  looking  very  little  and  pretty,  and 
<out  of  place,  in  a  cabinet-maker's  style  of  ornament ; 
'  and  here  and  there  are  a  few  akigels,  male  and  fiemale, 
'  helmeted  and  robed  in  most  theatrical  style,  suitable 
to  a  burlesque  at  the  Olympic,  but  moet  unfit  to  bind 
aip  with  the  gigantic,  severe  sublimities  of  the  Para- 
dise  Lost.  The  good  thing  in  the  design  is  the 
•  landscape  behind,  which  is  mannered,  but  certainly  a 
l»eautiful  scene,  not  unlike  the  view  from  Richmond 
Terrace. 

Romney's  design  of  *  Milton  dictating  to  his 
.Daughters'  is  impressive,-  from  the  broad  light  and 
ibade,  and  pte  simplicity  of  the  general  treatment. 


The  figure  of  Milton  is  disposed  a  little  too  much  in 
the  melodramatic  fhahion,  with  a  mantle  shouldered 
up  to  the  chin  ;  and  the  girls*  countenances,  perhaps, 
answer  too  well  to  certain  apochryphal  traditions  of 
their  having  been  far  from  agreeable;  but  nothing 
can  be  better  than  the  simplicity  of  the  grouping, 
and  the  broad  and  solemn  masses  of  light  and  shade. 
The  artist  felt  the  character  of  the  poem  while  he 
thus  depicted  its  creation.     Tliis  is  to  illustrate. 


BrambUtye  House,  By  Horace  Smith.  Vol  II. 
Colburn. 
The  two  illustrations  in  this  number  are  clever, 
but  the  execution  of  the  engraving  is  such  as  to  mar 
them  considerably ;  it  b  black,  heavy,  and  cut  wfn 
The  old  man  in  the  vignette  b  very  good;  and 
the  frontispiece,  in  a  design  wjiich  very  aptly 
tells  the  story,  includes  a  fiuthhil  portrait  of  that 
thoughtless 'old  child,  Isaac  Walton.  We  omitted 
to  mention  in  our  notice  of  the  first  volume  of  thb 
new  edition  of  '  Brambletye  House,*  that  Mr 
Horace  Smith  has  g^ven  an  interesting  account  of 
his  first  acquaintance  with  Mr  Colburn  as  a  pub- 
lisher, highly  honourable  to  both  parties. 

History  of  British  Fishes,  By  W.  Yarrell,  F.L.S. 
Parts  I  v.  V.     Longman  and  Co. 

This  excellent  work  as  much  delights  us  with  the 
beautiful  execution  of  its  many  wood-cuts  as  it  did 
at  first.  We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  variety 
in  the  manner ;  the  style  of  execution  being  chosen 
that  b  best  adapted  to  the  imitation  of  the  immedi- 
ate object  of  each  ;  the  bright,  sharp,  firm  surface  of 
the  Lead,  the  dowdy  John  Dory,  and  the  black,  slip- 
pery Blackfish,  and  the  spectral  Vagmaer,  are  capi- 
tal instances  of  this  variety  of  execution,  and  of  the 
spirit  and  delicacy  of  all. 

In  part  V.  the  tail-pieces  are  more  numerous  and 
more  varied ;  and  are  highly  amusing  and  pleasant. 
The  sly  connoisseur  in  fish,  at  page  288^  the  fish- 
woman,  burly  and  lax-gowned,  the  view  on  the 
Arun,  so  calm  and  solitary,  and  the  fishermen  and 
boats,  at  page  229,  are  so  many  piquant  and  agreeable 
amplifications  of  the  text,  supplying,  as  illustrations 
should  do,  little  bits  of  collateral  information  aa 
we  go. 

TABXtB   TAXtK. 

—  There  is  nothing  more  allied  to  the  barbarous 
and  savage  character,  then  tollenness,  concealment, 
and  reserve.— (yodtcrtM. 

CRITICISM  ox   MES   iADCUFTS's  <  rTALIAH.' 

Finished  the  *  Italian.'  This  work  will  maintain, 
but  not  extend,  Mrs  Radcliffe's  fame  as  a  novelist. 
It  has  the  same  excellences  and  defiscts  as  her  former 
eompositions.  In  the  vivid  exhibition  of  the  pie- 
turesque  of  nature,  in  the  delineation  of  strong  and 
dark  character,  in  the  excitation  of  horror  by  physical 
and  moral  agency,  I  know  not  that  Mrs  21.  has  any 
equal ;  but  die  languishes  in  spinning  the  thread  of 
the  narrative  on  which  these  excellences  are  strung ; 
natural  characters  and  incidenu  are  feebly  repre- 
sented ;  probability  is  often  strained  without  sufficient 
compensation ;  and  the  development  of  those  myste- 
ries which  have  kept  us  so  long  stretched  on  the  rack 
of  terror  and  impatience  (an  unthankful  task  at  best) 
b^lame  and  impotent  Eleanor  and  Vivaldi,  either 
in  their  separate  character  or  mutual  attachment  (a 
wire  drawn  theme),  touched  me  but  little;  but  I 
confess  myself  to  have  been  deeply  and  violently  im- 
pressed by  the  midnight  examination  of  the  corpse 
of  Bianchi ;  by  the  atrocious  confierence  of  Schedoni 
and  the  Marchesa,  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  church 
of  San  Nicolo;  and,  above  all,  by  what  passed  in 
Spalatro's  solitary  dwelling  on  the  sea-shore — Diary 
of  a  Lover  of  Literature. — [Thb  striking  ronaane%  u 
now  to  be  had  entire,  in  Mr  Limbird's  editioD,  for  ' 
two  abiUiiigs !  with  wood-euts  to  boot.]  - 

ViaOIL's   TOMB. 

The  tomb  of  the  Mantuan  poet  b  situated  on  the 
height  of  PausUippo :  it  eonsbta  of  a  small  structure 
sbaj^  like  a  rude  hut,  but  evidently  of  ancient  date. 
It  b  overgrown  with  rich  vegetation  ;  the  wild  aloe 
and  prickly  pear  issue  from  its  deflts,  and  ivy  and 
other  parasites  climb  up  ita  sides,  and  cling  thickly 
to  its  smmnits.  A  dark  rock  rises  immediately  be- 
fivre ;  it  b  shut  in,  atcluded  and  tranquil :  but  at  the 
distance  of  only  a  few  yards,  a  short  ascent  leads  to 
the  top.  of  the  hill,  where  the  whole  of  the  bay  of 
Naples  opens  itself  to  the  eye.  The  exceeding  beauty 
of  thb  scene  fills  every  gazer  with  delight ;  the  wide- 


spread sea  b  adorned  by  various  islands,  and  by  pic- 
turesqu«s  promontories  which  shut  in  secluded  bays ; 
the  earth  is  varied  by  hills,  dells,  and  lakes,  by  tow- 
ering  heights  and  woody  ravines ;  the  sky,  serenely 
though  darkly  blue,  imparto  matchless  hue  to  the  ele- 
menU  beneath.  Nature  presenta  her  most  enchant- 
ing aspect  \  and  the  voice  of  human  genius  breathing 
from  the  silent  tomb,  speaks  of  the  influence  of  the 
imagination  of  man,  and  of  the  power  which  he  pos- 
sesses to  communicate  his  ideas  in  all  their  warmth 
and  beauty  to  hb  fellow-creatures. — Lives  of  Eminent 
Italians, 

THE    RAISER   OP  TRX   FAMILY. 

[Now  that  people  wear  their  hair  plain,  there  b 
something  ludicrous  as  well  as  touching  in  the  inci- 
dent of  the  hair-powder.  But  Nature  carries  every- 
thing before  it;  and  the  old  grandmother  is  venerable 
and  affecting.] — Towards  evening  Wilhelm  took  hb 
son  to  walk  in  the  fields.  He  spoke  mueh  with  him 
on  hb  past  and  ftiture  fate,  just  in  the  manner 'of 
old  Stilling ;  so  that  his  son  was  penetrated  with 
reverence.  At  length  Wilhelm  said,  **  Hear  me  my 
son  ;'  thou  must  visit  thy  grandmother ;  she  suffers 
much  from  the  rheumatism,  and  will  not  live  much 
longer.  She  very  ofy/en  speaks  of  thee,  and  wishes  to 
converse  irith  thee  once  more  before  her  end.**  The 
next  morning,  therefore.  Stilling  rose  and  went  to 
Tiefenbach.  How  he  felt  %hen  he  saw  the  M 
oastle,  der  hitxige  Steiwt,  the  Giiler,  and  the  village 
itself !  Hb  sensations  were  inexpressible ;  he  examined 
himself,  and  found,  that  if  he  were  able,  he  would 
gladly  exchange  hb  present  state  for  that  of 
his  youth.  He  arrived  in  a  short  time,  at  the 
village;  all  the  people  ran  out,  so  that  he  came^ 
as  it  werc^  in  a  crowd,  to  the  venerable 
house  of  his  father.  He  felt  a  thrill  through  him  as 
he  entered,  just  as  if  he  had  been  entering  some  an- 
cient temple.  Hb  aunt  Elisabeth  was  in  the  kitehcn; 
she  ran  to  him,  gave  him  hei  hand,  and  led  him  into 
the  parlour;  there  lay  his  grandmother,  Margaret 
Stilling,  in  a  neat  little  bed  by  the  wall,  near  the 
stove ;  her  chest  was  drawn  upwards,  the  jointo  in 
her  band  were  swollen,  and  the  fingers  stiff  and 
turned  inwarda.  Stilling  ran  to  her,  took  hold  of 
her  hand,  and  said  with  tears  in  hb  eyes,  <*  How  are 
you,  my  dear  grandmother?  It  rejoices  my  soul  to 
see  you  again.**  She  strove  to  raise  herself  up,  but 
sank  powerless  back  again.  «  Ah !"  cried  she,  **  T 
can  still  hear  and  feel  thee  before  my  bed ;  eom** 
nearer  to  me,  that  I  may  feel  thy  face  again!" 
Stilling  bent  himself  towards  her ;  she  felt  hb  fore- 
head, and  in  doing  this  her  stiff  fingers  came  in  con- 
tact with  his  hair,  and  she  fielt  the  powder.  <•  So^** 
said  she,  **  thou  art  the  first  of  our  family  that  haa> 
worn  powder ;  but  be  not  the  first  to  forget  integrity 
and  the  fear  of  God  V'^Autebiography   tf  Heinridk 


A  mcx  or  TRux  criticism. 
Here,  I  see,  b  a  landscape  of  Rtiysdael ;  bow  dif- 
ferent from  hb  ordinary  subjecto,  and  yet  how.  com- 
pletely in  hb  best  style  !  Unnumbered  times  that 
prospect  has  haunted  me.  Could  you  have  conceived, 
without  seeing  it,  that  there  is  so  much  beauty  in  a 
.flat  extent  of  meadow,  with  a  pool  at  one  corner,  and 
a  humble  church  in  the  dbtanoe?  How  often  doea 
everyone  look  at  a  similar  landscape,  f  nd  turn  away 
from  it  with  indifference  !  A  man  of  genius  sees  in 
it  at  a  glance  all  that  it  really  involves  of  beauty ; 
and  when  he  has  created  it  anew  upon  hb  canvass,  it 
remains  for  ever  a  portion  of  the  more  splendid 
region,  towards  which  our  thoughta  habitually 
journey.  Who  can  forget  that  glow  of  emerald  in 
the  centre,  (where  the  sunshine  escapes  out  of  the 
clouds!  that  glimmer  on  the  water,  and  the  elear 
tranquil  shades  over  the  rest  of  the  prospect,  tbnmgh 
which  the  grey  steeple  lifU  itself  1  That  unpretend- 
ing expanse  of  verdure  belongs,  does  it  not,  Isabel  ? 
to  the  Eden,  the  Mem,  the  Isles  of  Asphodel,  and 
the  Fairy-land,  which  hover  like  evening  clouda  above 
our  actual  earth,  and  to  which  we  constantly  recur  aa 
to  our  evening  home.  To  say  so  much  of  Claude  b 
comparatively  noting;  for  by  his  enchanted  seas, 
and  sculptured  palaces,  and  spuritual  atmosphere,  and 
fields  visited  of  the  gods,  he  evidently  designed  to 
produce  thb  impression.  But  liere  b  a  fog-encircled 
Dutchman,  snatching,  he  knew  not  wherefore^  at 
every  shred  of  natund  beauty  within  his  reach ;  and 
whcs  when  he  has  gaaed  upon  a  patch  of  green  grassy 
and  a  sky  of  broken  cloud,  exalts  it  into  a  provioee 
of  the  mind*s  imperishable  kingdom.— '^rMar  Cb* 
ningtby. 


TO  CORABSPONDBNTS. 

SrxciMKirs  of  the  English  Poets,  No.  VI,  next  week . 

We  are  obliged  to  Philomath,  b«t  if  we  inserted 
a  paper  of  the  kind  sent  us,  we  should  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  many  Correspondents,  by  the  neoenity  of  de» 
clining  many  similar  to  it. 

If  J.  S.  b  a  very  young  beginner  indeed  in  Logie» 
he  might  commence  with  <Pinnoek*8  Catechism,' 
and  afterwards  go  to  the  treatise  by  Dr  Watts. 


THE    PRINTING    MACHINE. 


fiDITXOir   OF   TRB   'WmAhTm 
or   JTATIONS* 

An  inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Cause*  of  (he  WeaHk 
of  Nations.  By  Adam  Smiib,  LUD. ;  with  a 
Commentary  by  the  Author  of  *  EogUnd  and 
Amorhx^*(  ^Jn  six  toU  VoU  J.  12mo*  LoiidoB. 
1805.  Pp.  329.  5f.; 
Ip  this  were  nothiog  more  than  a  reprint  of  '  The 
Wialth  of  Mationi»*  the  appenanc*  of  such  a  work 
lA  the  eheap  and  popular  mode  of  ptfblieation  by 
periodical  volumes,  which  has  been  hitherto  employed 
aljOMst  exdusirely  in  the  ease  af  works  of  light  read- 
ing and  entertainoaent,  would  be  an  event  in  litcrap* 
tiMEe  worthy  of  notice,  and  that,  considered  as  an  in- 
dication, might  afford  some  matter  for  remark.  But 
at  present  w«  mnst  give  our  attention  not  to  Adam 
Soufth,  boi  to  his  new  commentator.  All  ihat  we 
shall  say  of  the  reprint  is,  that  it  is  beyond  coropari- 
aon  the  handsomest,  as  well  as  the  roost  easHy  tead 
and  handled  of  any  we  have.  The  balk  and  larm  of 
the  valume  are  those  of  a  manual,  or  a  book  for  the 
podMt,  and  the  type,  both  of  text  andltommentary, 
is  as  large  and  clear  as  any  eye  can  desire.  This 
edition  ef  <  The  Wealth  of  Nations  *  also  oantaias 
Dugald  Stewart's  aUe  and  interestiog  aeeount  of.  the 
nfe  and  writings  of  the  author,  not  abridged,  as 
usual,  but  printed  at  length,  together  with  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Abb6  Garnier*s  useful  little  treatise^  «a- 
tilled  <  A  short  view  of  the  Doctrine  of  Smith  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  French  Economists.'  Pre« 
fixed  to  the  volume  is  a  portrait  of  Smith,  engraved 
tgr  HoU,  from  Tassie*s  medidlion,  the  only  original 
likeness  that  exists  of  this  distmguished  writer. 

The  commentary  is  given  in  the  form  of  note* 
appended  to  the  several  chapters,  and  its  quantity  in 
Am  present  volume  is  not  much  less  than  half  that  of 
fbe^text. 

In  several  respects  this  commentaiy  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  works    the    science    of   Poliliad 
Economy  ha^i  ev«r  prodneed :  in  one  respect  it  is, 
pechaps,  fA«  most  remarhaUe.     It  wSl  do  moie  than 
•fen  Adam  Smith's  great  work  to  ventilate  and  dust 
Ae  sdenoe.     In  his  Preface  the  writer  makes  the 
following  frank  declaration,  which   will  doubtless 
4Nick  many,  and  startle  more,  but  which  the  perusal 
•f^e  volume  will,  we  apprehend,  abundandy  justify 
flQ  most  people;  **  I  am  humbly,  but  very  sinaere^y, 
of  4>pinion,  that  the  science  of  Political  Sconmy  i$ 
yet  in  ito  in&ney.     Even  the  alphabet  of  the  soienee, 
— ^e  meaning  of  every  common  term,  whether  used 
l^y  the  vulgar  or  by  the  most  learned  fvolessors,  is 
still  unsauled.     Thtre  is  scarcely  a  term  of  any 
iMtight  which  b  not  employed  by  different  persona^ 
mid  even  by  the  same  person,  to  express  different 
gleaning? ;  while  the  known  prineiplas  of  the  science 
twire  wMxplained  seme  of  its  roost  important  pfaeno- 
■Bona."    Ami  let  ut  add,  that  this  is  «he  case  with 
^trf  one  of  the  moral  sciences,  without  exception. 
V^nt  havoc  might  we  not.  make  oo  a^y  spsiem  of 
Mbioe  or  nsdaph^ates  in  ensteaoa  by  the  ap^ication 
4ff '  this  test  of  important  phenomena  which  it  leaves 
tmexplained !     In  conformity  with  the  expressions 
•webaveiust;quoted,  the  author  aft^nwarda  siqrs,  in 
.«niimeratiog  five  otifeeu  he  has  partieularly  bad  in 
^«iew  in  tliis  commentary  :_••  My  fourth  olijeet  has 
been  to  warn  the  student  in  political  economy  against 
implicit  fiuth  in  the  doctrines  of  a  science  which  yet 
wanto  a  complete  alphabet;  to  show  how  imperfect 
that  science  is,  after  all  that  has  been  done  for  it ; 
tmd  t»  iadieate  soma  questiaM^f  great  moment,  as 
•it  appean  to  m%  aoneerttii;^  whiah  m%i  to  nothing 
|ms  been  dont .     I  offer  the  parts  of  my  commentaiy 
which  relate  to  this  object,  as  a  humble  contiibution 
towardsrthe  improvement  of  the  science.** 

In  matters  of  practical  morality  at  least,  the  an- 
•wer  to  the  great  questhm,  what  Is  Truth  or  Right  ? 
iaillMtUQivaaall7,if  ttotumsvenaUy,  Tha  middU 


term  between  two  enora.  Or'uore  oorraetly, 
tnrth  pradMsatwo  errorai  flying  off  from  it  in  oppo- 
site diraatioaa,  and  beeping  at  equal  dtaraneas  on 
each  side  of  it.  That  is  to  say,  to  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  mechanicians,  the  caleis  one,  not  of 
the  combination,  but  of  the  resolution  of  forces;  the 
middle  litae  of  truth  is  not  the  resultant  diagonal  of 
the  parallelogram,  but  the  two  diverging  sides  are 
the  produee  of  that  middle  line.  Although,  how- 
ever^ the  enors  may  tkua  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  be 
the  offipring  of  the  truth  (jnst  as  every  ittusien  must 
be  the  tSkei  of  something  real),  yet,  in  human  spec- 
i^alion,  the  errors  most  Araquently  make  their  ap- 
pearance first,  and  the  truth  seems  to  be  pradnced 
or  struck  out,  that  is  to  say,  is  eventually  discovered, 
by  their  opposition  and  collision.  It  Is  easy  to  see 
why  jthb  diouM  be  the  case.  The  discovery  of  the 
error,  that  is-of  the.  partial  truth,  requires  that  only 
one  side  or  half  of  the  whole  truth  should  be  per- 
ceived. But  the  curious  part  of  the  process  is 
the  way  in  which  the  error  or  deviation  on  the 
right  hand,  giving  rise  in  the  first  instance  to  an 
equivalent  error  on  the  left,  brings  men's  minds 
eventually  to  the  middle  truth,  and  fixes  them  there. 
It  seems  to  happen  usually  in  this  way.  The  first 
error  shooting  out  from  the  truth,  so  as  to  form  an 
angle  with  it,  the  farther  its  line  is -pursued,  carries 
men  farther  away  from  the  light,  till  they  find  them- 
selves at  length  left  half  in  the  dark.  It  becomes  plain, 
now,  that  they  have  been  proceeding  in  a  wrong 
direction, — and  they  very  wisely  abandon  the  track. 
But  not  quite  so  wisely,  though  perhaps  naturally 
enough, — seeing  that  in  all  moral  speculation  we  are 
drifted  by  winds  and  currents  of  imagination  and 
passion,  as  well  as  guided  by  our  reason, — ^having 
found  that  they  were  wrong  in  taking  the  path  that 
led  off  to  the  right  hand,  they  now,  to  mend  the 
matter,  set  out  anew  in  a  correspondingly  oblique 
direction  towards  the  left ; — ^because  the  north-east 
has  failed  them,  they  try  the  north-west  Using 
the  terms  with  a  popular  latitude,  as  meaning,  not 
the  precise  points  of  the  coBapasn  technically  so  de- 
signated, but  any  points  in  the  same  quarters,  there 
are  nuo^Mrless  lines  radiating  in  these  lateral  di» 
rections,  but  there  is  only  one  due  north  Itna.  In 
other  words,  error  is  manifold,  but  truth  is  one.  It 
is  much  more  difficult  to  ipiss  tha  former  than  to 
find  the  latter.  Henee»  in  fiwst,  the  truth  is  in  gene* 
ral  only  arrifed  at  and  diseofered  4hroMgh.«  piMesa 
of  groping  or  gradual  approsimation — by  tha  ex- 
amination and  rejection  of  one  after  another  of  errors 
lying  on  both  sides  of  itt  and«  as  it  wace^  aoooeaUiig 
j4  foom.enr  searob. 

There  cannot  be  a  better  example  of  this  eommoA 
course  which  ^aculation  takes,  than  Is  afforded  by 
the  history  of  what  we  may  call  the  fundament^ 
pBoposition  of  political  economy,  lliat  arhieh  atatas 
what  are  the  elements  of  produodon. 

**  Tha  French  economists,  who  invsntad  tha  scienoe 
of  political  economy,"  ohservas  the  author  of  An  pre- 
sent commentary,  (p.  233)  **  treated  land  as  the  only 
aource  of  weal^^  soma  of  their  suoeessors  in  our 
day,  carried  away,  it  would  seem*  by  Adam  Smithes 
great  disoovery^  that  *  labour  is  the4>riginal  purehast- 
mooay  of  all  things,*  hava  not  even  admitted  land 
amongst  the  elentents  of  production.*' 

^In  footf  nntil  vary  recently,  tha  atatemant,  ov  as- 
swmpliooy  in  all  the  modiem  oaatlsaa  on  PbUtical 
Economy  was^  that  tha  two  and  th*  miiy  fesM  ela- 
ments  of  production  were  capital  and  labour.  The 
author  of  the  present  commentaryi  in  a  former  work, 
entitled  *^  England  and  America,*  published  only  two 
or  thaaa  peam  aga»  was,  wo  baliava,  tlw  first  wlio-^iB- 
tindly  oaHad  attention  to  tha  importanee  of  a  third 
element,  land,  or,  as  he  called  i^  by  a  more  general 
ezpi«ssion*  tha  field  for  the  aipiployqMnt  of  capital. 
But  the  sttfejaal  has  swishtie  bean  so  ayslamalieafly 
developed  as  It  Is  In  tha  volmna  before  us.  The 
deduction,  ashere^venj  is  so  perfect  and  beatt(ift>l> 


that  although  we  must  injure  it  by  the  ooroprcs 
aion  to  wl^h  we  are  obliged  to  resort  we  shall  ash 
deavour  to  lay  an  abstract  of  it  hafora  owr  ffeainsa. 

The  writer  begins  by  stating  that  since  tha  ppbK- 
aatbn  of  the  *  Wxalxh  of  Nauoks,*  two  principles 
or  general  truths  have  been  discovered,  which  throw 
new  and  most  important  l^ht  on  the  subject  of  vraget 
and  profits. 

The  first  of  these  is  what  is  called  the  Principle 'of 
Populatiottt  which  is,  simply,  that  there  is  a.tendencj 
in  population  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

The  second  principle  is  thus  explained  by  tha  pre» 
sent  writer;  and  we  request  the  attention  #f  thi^ 
reader  to  the  statanBant:^- 

"  In  the  next  place,  during  the  process  by  which  &, 
society  arrives  at  the  utmost  limit  ot  its  supply  of  food» 
a  circanstanoe  occurs,  by  which  the  nmouot  of  Chat 
part  of  the  produce  of  capital  and  labour  which  is*  di- 
vided between  capitalists  and  labourers, comes  lobe 
contiDually  dimiouhed.  The  owners  of  land,  in  a 
word,  come  to  obtain  a  continually  increasing  portion 
of  that  produce.  The  continual  increase  of  that  shart 
of  the  produce  raised  by  capital  and  labour,  which^^lla 
to  the  owners  of  land,  mil  be  explained  by  referr^  to 
what  happeas  on  one  occasion'when  more  capital  and 
labour  are  employed  with  less  return.  In  consequence 
of  a  certain  increase  of  capital  and  people,  capitalists 
are  ready  to  invest  their  property  with  a  smaller  retnm« 
He  who  used  to  raise  a  hundred  quarters  of  corn  witit 
a  thousand  pounds,  is  now  ready  to  invest  two  thousand 
pounds  on  raising  a  hundred  and  fifty  quarters.  Tha 
second  thousand  pounds  will  produce  only  fifty  quarters* 
But  if  one  capitalist  is  content  with  fifty  quarters  as 
the  return  for  a  thousand  pounds,  competition  will  maka 
all  capitalists  of  the  same  mind  with  respect  to  all  theic 
capital ;  and  their  competition  for  the  use  of  land  will 
induce  them  to  pay  to  the  owner  of  land  whatever  re* 
torn  their  capitals  may  bring  above  tha  ordinary  rate  of 
fifty  quarters  for  a  thousand  pounds.  Thus  be  who  di4 
employ  a  thousand  pounds  in  raising  a  hundred  quarters^ 
will  now  raise  |i  hundred  and  fifty  quarters  with  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  pay  fifty  Quarters  to  the  landlord. 
He  will  pay  so  mnch  to  the  landlord,  because,  if  he  did 
not,  some  other  would.  This  principle  has  been  ciUad 
the  Theory  of  Rent" 

This,  it  b  to  be  observed,  is  a  more  compr^ensiva 
statement  of  what  is  called  the  Theory  of  Rent  than 
has  been  given  by  any  preceding  writer,  even  includ- 
ing those  by  whom  the  theory  was  first  broached. '  It 
explainanotonly  thaorigin  and  progressof  rent,  butalao^ 
what  has  been  in  modem  times  one  of  the  great  puzilos 
of  political  economy,  the  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the 
profits  of  capital  as  society  advances.  In  fact,  as  wa  shall 
see  presently.  It  resolves  all  the  questions  that  can  be 
raised  respecting  both  high  and  low  profits,  and  high 
and  low  wages : — 

**  The  four  following  caaet  will  describe  all  the 
eonunon  conditions  of  society,  which  exhibit  different 
raiaa  of  profit  and  wages. 

"  First,  the  ease  in  which  eapttal  bears  a  large  me^ 
portion  to  laboareiSy  and  e  email  pioportioa  to  Ua  kaUl 
of  production.  The  United  Statea  aad  aoete  old  colo- 
nies are  the  example.  In  this  case,  wsges  are  high  la 
ahar^,  and  in  amount;  profiu  being,  though  U>w  hi 
ahara,  high  in  anaant. 

*'  8econd(y,  the  case  in  which  capital  bears  a  large 
proportion  to  labour,  and  also  a  large  proportion  to  the 
ndd  of  production.  High  wages  and  low  profits  iriU 
be  the  pcsnit.  The  principle  of  populstion  forbids  ttiit 
Ihia  sheald  be  a  very  common  oasa,  but  it  has  oecanbd 
neverthelesa;  as,  for  exampla,  in  Francet  towards  tthe 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  when  the  conscriptMit 
had  rendered  labourers  scarce,  and  in  several  countries 
after  a  pestilence. 

<*  Thirdly,  the  ease  la  whieh  capital  bears  a  smlj 
payortion  to  lehaniMavaod  ebo  a  small  propprtba  ^ 
the  field  of  pcoduciion*  Low  wans  and  hij|h  piofi 
will  be  the  result;  the  produce  divided  being  gtea 
but  the  labourer's  share  very  small.  This  is  the  cai 
in  nearly  all  eeeatries  where,  with  superabundance 
lahoumrs  in  proportion  to  capital,  there  ia  plenty  ( 
room  for  the  eiiiplo|meot  of  more  capital  wito^t  ed 
decrease  of  productiveness.  Bengal  is  a  good  exampl 4 
where  capital  has  obtained  enormous  profits,  wnill 
wages  were  at  the  rate  of  about  twopeace  a  day.  ThI 
case  of  high  profits  with  low  wages,  and  the  pwcadlBg 
case  of  low  profits  with  high  wages,  would  be.  if  profit! 
and  wages  depended  on  nothing  but  the  mvisum  a 
psodece,  tht  onlp'tiiea  thai  oeeld  by  poesibility  oocarJ 
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*  Xatlly,  tbt  cut  in  which  capilal  heart  a  tmtll  pro- 
portioo  to  labour,  md  a  gretl  pioportioo  to  the  field  of 
prodactioo.  This  case  gives  low  wagee*  and  low 
pfofitf  alio ;  that  part  of  thie.  prodace  of  iodiistr^r  which 
u  diYided  betweeo  labouaera  and  capitalists,  being  re- 
duced to  so  small  ao  amoaQt.  that  the  capitalist,  after 
giving  the  labourer  hot  just  eooogh  to  provide  him 
with  a  motive  for  workiag,  reserves  for  himself  but 
jost  eooQgh  to  provide  him  with  a  motive  for  centiouiDg 
to  employ  labourers.  There  have  beea  many  examples 
dr.  this  «asa»  u  is  Genoa,  Ycnice.  and  Hellaod»  but 
never  was  there  a  more  striking  one  than  that  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  present  time. 

^  Withoat,  however,  bearing  m  mtnd'tbat  all  these 
in  eaiaa  of  mere  proportion  ;  that  wages  and  profiu 
dapondy  not  on  aay  absolute  qnaalitini  of  people, 
capital,  and  land,  but  on  vaiioas  pfoportioasy  whether 
the  absolnte  ^antiiiea  ba  iocseasing  or  dimioishingy 
«M0Bgst  the  tiwee  elemeoU  of  prodvetion ;  without 
atteadiag  to  the  dielincim  between  positive  and  rel». 
tbre,  wa^sball  not  arrive  at  aaatiefaelory explanadon  of 
ths  present  state  of  Gceai  Britain  with  fogaid  to  wages 
MM  profits* 

"  Politieal  eoonoonets,  following  Adam  Smith,  de« 
Miibe  throe  different  slalfs  of  aoeiety-^-ihe  progiessire, 
te  ■tatiu— ry»  and  the  retrograde.  They  call  pro* 
giemiia^  that  stale  of  society  in  which  the  field  of  pro* 
dflotion,  md  eapilal,  iuascasi.  as  Isat  as  population  eaa 
poanbly  tncrease;  aothat  prate<and  wagea,  both,  being 
constantly  high;tbe  people  doaotnally  toerease  as  £Mtas 
paaslUe.  They  can  alatiaBaTy»tht  condition  of  so- 
ciety  in  which  there  it  no  fnrtlier  room  Sot  theprodoe- 
tivn  employment  dT  indoatry ;  in  witieh  case  profits 
mad  wages  tare  constantly  as  low  aa  possible.  They 
cdl  the  Ktrogrado  slate  of  society,  that  in  which  the 
Md  /  production  constantly  decreases;  in  which 
case,  not  only  are  profits  and  wa^  constantly  at  the 
mbuhnmm,  bnt  every  year  some  capitalists  are  rodaced 
to  the  state  of  labonrers  (  and  yet  the  labouring  class 
bocomea  less  and  less  nnroenms*  The  Venetian  re« 
pnUic,  and  aome  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  while  they 
iron  gradnally  losing  the  trade  by  which  they  had  oIh 
tained  lbod»  were  eaamples  of  this  case*  but  there 
appeara  to  be  a  fourth  state  of  society  which,  thoogh 
stationary  as  to  profita  and  wages,  is  proffressive  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  field  of  production,  the  amount  of 
capital,  and  the  number  of  people*  The  field,  the 
cspital,  and  the  people  may  increase,  yet  if  the  ea- 
largament  of  the  field  be  not  more  rapid  than  the 
inereaae  of  capital,  no  alteration  of  profits  will  ocour ; 
ner  any  alteration  of  wages,  niriess  the  flehl  be  en- 
Imged  and  camtal  increased,  both  at  the  same  time, 
nan  rapidly  than  people  shall  incieaae.  All  the  ele* 
atnts  or  wealth  may  increase  absolutely,  but  without 
»y  change  in  their  proportions  to  each  other.  Thoogh, 
in  aneh  a  atile  of  society,  both  capitalisu  and  labourera 
-will  inerense  in  nnasber,  thoogh  new  means  of  cemom- 
nkation  will  be  Ibrmad,  Ibeiigh  fresh  towns  will  arise, 
tfaongh  the  increase  of  pepnlation  and  of  national 
wealth  may  be  striking,  nevertheless  the  rate  of  profit 
nay  still  hie  rery  low,  the  rate  of  wagea  bnt  just  sufli- 
cient  to  permit  an  increase  of  labourers,  the  majority 
of  capitalists  in  a  state  of  uneasiness,  and  the  whole 
liody  of  labourers  misemble  and  degraded.  Nay, 
adeng  with  increasing  nstional  wealth,  the  state  of 
oapiulists  and  labourers  may  grow  worse,  provided 
that  the  field  of  production  be  not  extended  at  the  same 
rata  with  the  increase  of  people  and  capital.  This  ap« 
pean  to  have  happ^ed  in  Great  Britain  dnriagthe  last 
twenty  years.  War  ceasing,  great  masses  of  capital 
wen  no  longer  wasted  every  year,  but  wen  accumn- 
land  at  home ;  new  modes  of  investment  wen  disco- 
nered;  thenumber  of  capitalists  was  visibly  au^ented; 
cigns  of  increasing  wealth  appeared  in  all  directions. 
MqX  as  the  field  of  production  was  not  enlarged  so 
npidly  as  capital  increased,  mon  and  mon  oompe* 
titten  amongst  capitalisu  made  the  condition  of  the 
gnater  number  worn  than  thtt  of  the  smaller  number. 
In  like  manner,  with  respect  to  the  labouring  classn, 
together  with  the  peace,  which  removed  one  check  to  the 
nenan  of  people,  came  great  improvements  in  medi- 
can,  and  npecially  in  treating  the  dinasn  of  childnn, 
irlMh  removed  other  cheeks,  and  thus  the  common 
people  increased  faster  than  the  field  of  employment  for 
inenasing  capital.  This  change  in  the  proportion  be- 
tween two  of  the  elements  of  production,  ana  the  third, 
•r  chief  element,  while  sll  tbne  were  npidly  in- 
creasing, explains  the  cofaioidence  of  npidly  increasing 
aaHonai  wealth,  with  the  greater  nneasiness  of  the 
niddle  clatt«  and  the  greater  misery  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  It  accounts  for  the  loud  outcry  about  pau« 
ptrnm  and  diatren,  in  the  midst  of  wealth  so  great,  u 
to  be  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world." 
'  IFVom  the  fhct,  it  is  afterwards  observed,  of  the 
fupenbundance  of  capital,  not  in  proportion  to 
Isbonrers,  but  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  profitable 
investment  some  conelnstons  of  the  utmost  practical 
moment  may  be  deduced. 

*«  If  all  the  British  men  and  money  that  were  wasted 
during  the  last  war;  if,  further,  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
liens  of  cnital  which  have  been  lent  to  Foreign  Oovem- 
xnents  and  lost  in  distant  speculations  during  the  peace, 
together  With  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
have  emigrated  from  Britain  during  the  lut  twenty 
ym»}  if  this  prodigions  mass  of  coital  and  people 


should  be  suddenly  recaliodr  what  would  become  of  iti 
Inevitably,  considering  that  the  English  field  of  pso- 
ductioB  is  full  to  overflowing,— so  full,  that  every  yeai 
witnesses  the  departure  to  other  countries  of  a  gnat 
amount  of  capital,  and  a  great  number  of  people,-^-som^ 
how  or  other,  an  amount  of  capital  and  a  number  of  peo« 
pie  eijoal  to  the  mass  which  had  been  recalled,  nsnstbe 
speedily  destroyed ;  but  not,  let  us  obeerve,  umil<  after  a 
period  of  aggravated  suffering  amongst  the  whole  body 
of  small  capitalists,  snd  the  whole  of  the  Isbouring 
class.  In  what  way,  by  what  process  would  take  place 
the  destrnciion  of  that  portion  of  capitni  for  which  then 
was  no  profitable  employment  ?  By  means  of  invest- 
ment without  profit,  or  rather  with  loss ;  by  means  of 
nndertaldogs  in  which  the  capital  would  be  what  is 
called  ''sunk;"  by  means  of  "  wiling  at  less  than 
prime  cost."  Then  should  we  see  a  terrible  aggnva- 
tion  of  that  process  by  which,  even  at  present,  profit  is 
tamed  into  loss,  and  capital  is  effectually  kept  down 
to  the  linsit  of  investment.  If  the  national  debt  of 
Britain  wen  paid  off  with  availaiile  capital,  by 
tribute  from  foreign  countries,  and  if  the  amount 
of  available  capiul  were  further  increased  by  a 
total  nmission  of  taxes,  the  competition  of  British 
capitalists,  one  with  anolher,  would  be  mon  seven 
than  ever ;  and  along  with  so  gnat  an  increase  of 
national  wealth,  there  weald  be  mon  snd  mon  *  dis- 
trosB  t '  in  that  case,  it  seems  probable  that  the  suppo- 
sition of  Mr  Mill  would  come  to  pass,  and  *  none  nut 
the  owners  of  large  masses  of  capital  would  be  able  to 
derive  from  it  the  meaas  of  snbsistance.'  In  that  can, 
however,  the  people  of  Britain  would  see  the  true 
cann  of  their  '  distress ; '  we  should  heor  iw  more  of 
the  burthen  of  taxation,  and  of  relieving  this  or  that 
interest  by  the  repeal  of  aeme  tax ;  the  Chancellor  of 
thn  Exchequer  would  no  longer  gnvely  talk  of  the  fair* 
nen  of  relsevtng  tiles,  after  having  nlieved  bricks,  and 
of  doing  semetmng  for  soap,  after  having  done  so  much 
for  beer  and  leather.  Nor  would  the  town  and 
comlry  interests— on  one  side  the  fsrmen,on  the  other 
the  manufaeturen  and  dealers— be  dinrted,  thy  the 
eagn  pursuit  on  either  side  of  some  peculiar  but  im- 
poniblenlie^  from  seeking  a  genenl  remedy  for  general 
uneasiness.  lb  that  can,  provided,  that  is,  the  whole 
burthen  of  taxation  were  nmoved,  and  Britain  wen 
richer  than  at  present  by  eight  hundred  millioos,  all 
classes  would  see  what  was,  and  therefon  what  had 
been,  the  cann  of  their  distress.  Bet  what  is  the 
oaun  of  the  pnnnt  low  nte  of  profit  in  all  emplcy-' 
ments  alike,  may  Im  discovered  by  investigation  vrith<« 
out  a  miracle.  If  the  view  hen  taken  of  that  cauw 
should  turn  out  to  be  correct,  all  the  industrious  clasns 
of  Britain  will  combine  to  raise  the  general  nte  of 
pnfit,  by  enlarging  the  fidd  of  employment  for  British 
capital  and  labour." 

Dr.  Chalmers^  who  has  lately  pointed  out  ths  in. 
oonveniences  nrisiBg  from  n  svperabandaaee  of  en- 
pital,  in  n  most  striking  manner,  in  his  work  entitled. 
On  PoHiical  Economy  in  etmauxion  with  the  Moral  Siat$ 
and  MmU  PrmpuU  of  Sdeid^*^  work  which,  aatho 
preaent  writer  nmarks,  «•  so  abounds  Innovel  and  fafr. 
poftant  speculations,  that  no  one  who  baa  derived  his 
knowledge  from  other  books  on  political  esonomy 
san  truly  suppon  that  ho  hm  mastered  thnt  setenee^ 
even  in  its  present  hnperfbot  state*— has- proposed 
as  a  check  upon  the  growth  of  the  evil  in  question, 
that  capitalists  should,  individually,  save  lem  and 
spend  more.]  He  mgtB  that,  m  the  labouring  oUmbb 
oan  only  eflRMtually  resist  tin  decline  of  wagn  bf-n*' 
fhdning  from  over-population,  so  capitalists  can  only 
resist  the  decline  of  profita  by  refir^ning  fSrom  over- 
spoculation*  hy  each,  as  he  eisei^en  ssprsssss  it^ 
expending  mon  of  his  capital  on  personal  or  fiunily 
indidgences,  and  reserving  len  of  It  for  addltionid 
outlay  on  his  business.  In  this  parallel,  however, 
and  the  proposal  dednoed  from  it,-^whieby  in  the 
work  befon  us,  b  approved  of  as  being  «not 
only  a  reasonable  one,  but  the  only  one  which 
pointa  out  a  way  of  escape  from  the  pauperism  of 
labounn  and  tho  distren  of  cupitslists  the  oidy  one, 
that  is,  provided  then  be  no  way'of  cauaing  the  field 
of  employment  for  capital  and  labour  to  increan  Ss 
fast  as  population  and  capital**— 4m  important  dis> 
tiaetion  ^seesu  to  bo  ovesk)okad,[wliieh  exista  botwoen 
superabundance  of  population  and  supenbtmdince  of 
capital.  Whatever  inconveniences  the  latter  may 
bring  upon  the  community  at  lar^  an  individual  is 
osrtainly,  in  all  eases^'^better^off  with  n  hurgo  ei^ital 
than  with  a  small  one.  A  capitsi,  however  large.  Is 
never  a  burthen  to  iu  possessor,  as  a  large  family  may 
be.  We  want  altogether,  therefore,  in  regard  to  ca- 
pital, the  motive  whieb  we  may  renonably  expect  to 
act  upon  individtials  in  inducing  them  to  refitun  from 
^Dver-population.  That  imprudence  brings  along  with 
dt  a  punishment  to  the  individual  oonunitting  it;  the 
rapid  production  and  noenanktion  q£  mfM,  what- 


ever ineonvenienoer  it  nsaf  entail  upon  tllnantc^nm- 
tailS'  upon  the  producer  and  accumulator  none.  TUm 
larger  his  capital,  and  the  fhster  he  can  increan  it, 
the  better  lor  him,  always. 

The  views  of  theprennt  writer  lock  in  a  different 
direction,-— to  the  possibility,  namely,  of  enlarging 
the  field  for  the  employment  of  capital  and  labowiw 
¥ranitd  the  means  of  such  enhurgcasent  exist,  he 
remarks,  **  and  may  be  readily  employed,  all  wiU.aBow 
that  the  time  is  not  yet  come  Cor  seeking  to  diminish 
either  capital  or  popuktion.  The  two  means  whiek 
do  exist  for  enlarging  the  field  of  euiploynenC'  fbr 
British  capital  and  labour,  an  Colonisation,'  and  the 
Importation  of  Food.  Whether  thorn  measum,are 
likely  to  prove  adequate^  as  meana  to  tfaa  end>  in 
view,  will  beeonsidered  in  another  place.** 

Next  to  this  inquiry  into  the  elementa  of  prodno* 
tion,  which  occun  in  the  latter  part  of  the  vohune, 
the  most  important  portion  of  the  prennt  conunen« 
tary  is  the  nota  on  Smith's  first  chapter,  the],well 
known  dianitation  on  the  prinoiple  which  ho  kas 
called  the  Division  of  Labour.  With '  mon  pre^ 
cision  of  phraseology,  the  author  of  the  non  pnfen 
to  call  the  principle  the  Division  of  £nploynents^ 
.— renrving  the  term  labour  to  denoto^  not  the  operas 
tion,  which  Smith  ofUn  uses  it  for,  but  the  power 
actually  exerted  by  'the  agent.  '  In  this  un  of  tho 
temn  it  Is  evidettt  that  in  mamAetum  and  all  tin 
other  operations  of  an  advanced  Stan  of  society,  there 
is  both  a  division  of  employments,  andf  a  combina- 
tion of  labour.  The  prennt  writer  thinks  that  from 
his'unfortunate  adoption  of  the  term  **  labour  **  in  tho 
Ion  exact  sense,  Smith  wn  led  nearly  to  overlook 
iSbm  latter  of  then  two  things,  which,  however,  Is 
really  the  mon  important  of  the  two,  and  is,  more- 
over, that  which  givn  rin  to  the  division  of  employw 
meats.  The  praeticsl  oondusions  to  be  drawn  finm 
a  consideration  of  the  principle  of  oo-oporation  an 
ben  developed  in  a  most  ingenious  and  striking 
manner.  We  can  only  now  afiford  to  extract  one  nr 
two  pengnphs  firam  the  disquisition,  though'  w 
wish  we  had  room  for  the  whole.  Hie  fbBowing'  il 
the  first  conclunon  stated : — 

**  1.  The  inhabitanU  of  England,  it  may  be  pr»* 
simed,  obtain  mon  and  better  food  than  the  inhatnt- 
anU  of  France ;  yet  all  the  food  of  England  is  said  to 
be  raised  by  the  labour  of  less  than  one-third  of  the  peo- 
ple, while  mon  than  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  Fnnce 
are  snppend  to  be  engaged  in  raising  food  for  the  wholii 
If  it  be  so,  then,  in  France,  only  tb-ee  people  an  sap- 
ported  by  the  labour  of  two  cultivators,  while,  in  Engf 
land,  the  labour  of  two  cultivators  supports  six  people  -, 
Ehi|^sh  agricultun  is  twice  as  productive  as  Fnnch 
agriculture.  To  what  an'vn  to  attribute  this  remark^ 
sble  difference?  It  has  been  attributed,  and  with 
much  appearance  of  troth,  to  the  Fnnch  law  of 
division,  which,  at  the  death  of  a  French  proprietor, 
separates  his  land  into  properties  as  numerous  as  his 
children,  and  which  has  thus  established,  in  the  greater 
part  of  France,  a  system  of  agriculture  nnmbling 
that  which  is  practind  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland^ 
where  sgricultural  industry  does  not  appear  to  be 
mon  productive  than  it  is  in  France.  In  both  coun- 
tries, the  gnater  part  of  the  land  is  divided  into  very 
small  farms,  or  rather  nparete  fields.  But  this  division 
of  the  land  into  small  holdings  does  not  in  any  degree 
affect  ita  natural  fertility ;  nay,  the  soils  of  France  and 
Ireland  are  considend  te  be  more  fertile  than  the  nil 
of  England.  In  what  way,  tben,^by  what  process  ia 
it,  that  this  division  of  the  land  into  a  great  number  of 
small  holdings,  has  so  injurious  an  effect  on  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  agricultural  labour  in  Ireland  and 
France  ?  By  means,  it  would  appear,  of  dividing  the 
greater  part  of  the  agricultural  labour  of  thon  conn- 
tries  into  fractions  as  numerous  as  the  labourers.  A 
small  cultivator  in  France,  like  a  cottier  in  Ireland, 
works  by  himnlf,  or  at  most  with  no  other  assistance 
than  that  of  his  childnn.  Not  only  is  his  labour  Sepa- 
rated from  that  of  all  other  workmen,  but  it  is  neces- 
nrily  divided  again  amongst  the  nveral  employments^ 
few  though  thev  be,  which  must  be  pursued  befon  the 
scanty  vrants  of  his  family  can  be  supplied :  he  pnc- 
tins  the  very  revem  of  the  two  gnat  causn  of  im- 
provement in  the  productiveness  of  labour,  which  are-« 
combination  of  labour  and  division  of  employmcnta ; 
he  divides  labour  into  the  smallest  fraction  into  which 
it  can  be  divided,  viz.,  a  single  pair  of  hands ;  and  he 
eombnics  ss  many  dtfennt  emplojrannta  as  ho  has 
time  to  engage  in.  Only  a  portion  of  hia  labonr  Is 
bestowed  on  agricultun,  so  toat  he  wants  the  skill  of 
one,  the  whole  of  whon  labour  is  spplied,  by  meana  of 
the  divisiott  of  emplojrnents,  to  a  single  object  t  and 
that  portion  of  hb  unskilful  labonr*  never  being  assisted 
by  the  labour  of  any  other  pemn,  is  always  as  weak  aa 
poisible.    Tha  result  is,  that  he  produces  bnt  little*  if 
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fiDITXOir   OF   TRB   "WBiihVWi 
OF   JTATXONS* 

j§n  Inqmhrf  into  ike  Nature  and  CauMew  of  ike  WeaHk 
of  Nations,  Bj  Adam  SinUb,  LL«D. ;  with  a 
Commentary  by  the  AiUhor  of  '  EogUnd  and 
Amer»ai.V  iln  six  toU  Vol.  I.  12aio*  LomloB. 
1805.  P|>.  909.  5f.; 
Ip  this  were  oothiog  more  than  a  reprint  of  '  The 
Wealth  of  Mationi»*  the  appesranco  of  sutb  a  work 
lA  the  oheap  and  popular  mode  of  ptMieation  by 
periadieal  volumes,  which  has  been  hitherto  employed 
ahiiMt  exdimvely  in  the  ease  of  works  of  light  read* 
lag  and  enterlainDaent,  would  be  an  event  in  litcrap* 
tiMEe  worthy  of  notice,  and  that,  considered  as  an  in- 
dication, might  afford  some  matter  for  remark.  But 
at  present  we  mnst  give  our  attention  not  to  Adam 
Smifth,  boi  to  his  new  eomoMOtator.  AU  that  we 
shall  say  of  the  reprint  is,  that  it  is  beyond  compari- 
son the  handsomest,  as  well  as  the  roost  easily  tead 
and  handled  of  any  we  hav&  The  balk  and  form  of 
th»  valume  are  those  of  a  mamul,  or  a  book  for  the 
podMt,  and  the  type,  both  of  text  andltommenUry, 
is  as  large  and  clear  as  any  eye  can  desire.  Thb 
editian  of  <  The  Wealth  of  Nations  *  also  oaataiBs 
Bugald  Stewart's  aUa  and  interesting  aeeount  of.  the 
nfe  and  writings  of  the  author,  not  abridged,  as 
usual,  but  printed  at  length,  together  with  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Abh4  Garnier's  useful  little  treatise^  m- 
filled  <  A  short  view  of  the  Doctrine  of  Smith  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  French  Economists.'  Pre« 
fixed  to  the  volume  is  a  portrait  of  Smith,  engraved 
tgr  HoU,  from  Tassie*s  medallion,  the  only  original 
likeocss  that  exists  of  this  distinguished  writer. 

The  commentary  is  given  in  the  form  of  note* 
api^anded  to  the  several  chapters,  and  its  quantily  in 
tfie  present  volume  is  not  much  less  than  half  that  of 
fbe^text. 

In  several  respects  this  commentary  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  works    the    science    of   FoUdod 
Economy  h«s  ev«r  produeed :  in  one  respect  it  is, 
irwhafis,  eA«  most  remarhahU.     It  wil  do  moie  than 
even  Adam  Smith's  great  work  to  ventilate  and  dust 
Ae  sdenoe.     In  his  Preface  the  writer  makes  the 
Ibllowing  frank  declaration,  which   w4U  doubtless 
4Nick  many,  and  startle  more,  but  which  the  perusal 
*fghe  volume  will,  vre  apprehend,  abundant  justify 
tQ  most  people;  **  I  am  humbly,  but  very  sineerejy, 
of  4>pinion,  that  the  science  of  Fblitioal  Sconmy  it 
jBt  in  ito  in&ney.     Even  the  alphabet  of  the  soienee, 
— ^e  meaning  of  every  common  term,  whether  used 
6y  the  vulgar  or  by  the  most  learned  profeesors,  is 
•till  unseuled.     There  is  scvceely  a  term  of  any 
iMsight  which  n  not  employed  by  different  periona^ 
toad  even  by  the  same  person,  to  express  different 
iiieaningf ;  while  the  known  prineiplea  of  the  science 
twire  unexplained  aeme  of  its  roost  important  pfaeno- 
■una.**    Ami  let  us  add,  that  this  is  the  case  with 
^ery  one  of  the  moral  sciences,  without  exception. 
What  havoc  might  we  not.  make  on  a^y  system  of 
Mbice  or  nataph^ts  in  eissteaoa  by  the  ap^ication 
4ff  this  tost  of  imporunt  phenomena  which  it  leaves 
unexplained!     In  conformity  with  the  expressions 
•we  hare  iust  quoted,  the  author  aiWrwarda  siqrs,  in, 
.«niimeratiog  five  obyeeu  he  has  portiaulaily  had  in 
^iew^in  tliis  commentary  :_«•  My  fourth  olijeet  has 
been  to  warn  the  student  in  political  economy  against 
implicit  fiuth  in  the  doctrines  of  a  science  which  yet 
wanto  a  complete  alphabet ;  to  show  how  imperfect 
that  science  is,  after  all  that  has  been  done  for  it ; 
tmd  to  iadieato  soma  queetsoM^f  great  moment,  as 
it  appears  to  ma^  aonetrttii;^  whiah  mui  to  nothing 
|ms  been  dope.     I  offer  the  parts  of  my  eommentany 
^hieh  relate  to  this  object,  as  a  humble  contribution 
towardsrthe  Improvement  of  the  science.** 

In  matters  of  practical  morality  at  least,  the  an- 
•wer  to  the  great  question,  what  Is  Truth  or  Right  ? 
iaill0«£tuii«enBUy,if  ttoitimsrenaUy,  The  middU 


term  between  two  enora.  Ornore  oorrtetly, 
tnrth  pradMsstwo  errorai  flying  off  from  it  in  appo^ 
site  direetiana,  and  keeping  at  equal  distanoes  on 
each  side  of  it.  That  is  to  say,  to  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  mechanicians,  the  cale  b  one,  not  of 
the  combination,  but  of  the  resolution  of  forces;  the 
middle  Ime  of  truth  b  not  the  resultant  diigenal  of 
the  parallelogram,  but  the  two  diveigiag  sides  are 
thrproduee  of  that  middb  line.  Although,  boww 
ever,  the  errars  may  thus  he  said.  In  one  sense,  to  be 
the  ofipring  of  the  truth  (jnst  as  every  tUnsion  must 
be  the  tSkei  of  something  real),  yet,  in  human  spec- 
i^afion,  the  errors  most  Araquently  make  their  af»- 
pearanee  first,  and  the  truth  seems  to  be  pradnced 
or  struck  out,  that  b  to  say,  b  eventually  dbeovered, 
by  thtkr  opposition  and  ooHbion.  It  b  easy  lo  see 
why  ihb  diouM  be  the  caie.  The  diseovery  of  the 
error,  that  b  of  the  partial  truth,  requires  that  only 
one  side  or  half  of  the  whole  truth  should  be  per<p 
ceived.  But  the  curious  part  of  the  process  b 
the  way  in  which  the  error  or  deviation  on  the 
right  hand,  giving  rise  in  the  first  instance  to  an 
equivalent  error  on  the  left,  brings  men's  minds 
eventually  to  the  middle  truth,  and  fixes  them  there. 
It.  seems  to  happen  usually  in  thb  way.  The  first 
error  shooting  out  from  the  truth,  so  as  to  form  an 
angle  with  it,  the  fiirtherits  line  b  pursued,  carries 
men  farther  away  from  the  light,  till  they  find  them- 
selves at  length  left  half  in  the  dark.  It  becomes  plain, 
now,  that  they  have  been  proceeding  in  a  wrong 
direction, — and  they  very  wisely  abandon  the  track. 
But  not  quite  so  wisely,  though  perhaps  naturally 
enough, — seeing  that  in  all  moral  speculation  we  are 
drifted  by  winds  and  currents  of  imagiiMtion  and 
passion,  as  well  as  guided  by  our  reason,-^haviDg 
found  that  they  were  wrong  in  taking  the  path  that 
led  off  to  the  right  hand,  they  now,  to  mend  the 
matter,  set  out  anew  in  a  correspondingly  oblique 
direetion  towards  the  left ;— because  the  north-east 
has  fiuled  them,  they  try  the  north-west.  Using 
the  terms  with  a  popular  latitude,  as  meaning,  not 
the  precise  points  of  the  coapMn  technically  so  de- 
signated, but  any  points  in  the  same  quarters,  there 
are  numberless  lines  radiating  in  these  lateral  di* 
rections,  but  there  is  only  one  due  north  liinw  la 
other  words,  error  b  manifold,  but  truth  b  one.  It 
b  much  more  difiScult  tp  ipiss  the  former  than  to 
find  the  latter.  Henee^  in  fiM^t,  the  truth  b  in  gene* 
ral  only  arrived  at  and  diseofered  through .«  piMesa 
of  groping  or  gradual  approximation— by  the  ex- 
amination and  rejection  of  one  after  another  of  errors 
lying  on  both  sides  of  it,  and,  as  it  wei^  eonoeaUng 
it  finom.eur  searob. 

There  cannot  be  a  better  example  of  thb  eommon 
course  which  ^aculation  takes,  than  b  afforded  by 
the  history  of  what  we  may  caD  the  fundament^ 
pBopoiltion  of  poKtieal  eoonomy,  lliat  whieh  slaftai 
what  ara  the  dements  of  produodon. 

**  Tho  French  eoonomists,  who  invented  thaseienoe 
of  political  economy,*'  observas  the  author  of  die  pre- 
sent eomoientary,  (p.  233)  **  treated  land  as  the  only 
aource  of  weal^^  some  of  tbeb  suocessors  in  our 
day,  carried  away,  it  would  seem,  by  Adam  Smithy's 
great  disoovery^  that  <  labour  b  the^oHginal  purehast- 
mooey  of  all  things,*  havo  not  even  admitted  land 
amongst  the  elements  of  production.** 

^In  footf  nntU  very  recently,  the  atatemant,  ov  as- 
aivnplkNi,  lis  all  the  modlBni  tieatisaa  od  PbKtical 
Economy  was^  that  the  iwa  and  th*  9mkf  two  ele- 
ments of  production  were  capital  and  labour.  The 
author  of  the  present  commentary,  in  a  former  work, 
entitled  *  England  and  America,*  published  only  two 
OB  three  Team  ago»  was,  wo  balieva,  tlw  first  wlio  &- 
tinctly  oaHad  attention  to  the  importsmee  of  m  third 
'  element,  bnd,  or,  as  he  called  it,  by  a  more  general 
ezpKession,  the  field  for  the  employment  of  oapital. 
Bui  the  sufejaet  baa  swishtie  bean  so  ayslecnatieaBy 
developed  as  it  b  In  the  volume  before  us.  The 
deduction,  as  here  ^vepj  b  so  perfect  and  beau(iiul, 


that  although  we  must  injure  it  by  the  oompret 
sioo  to  whbh  we  are  obliged  to  resort,  we  shall  ash 
deavour  to  lay  an  abstract  of  b  hnfars  owr  vaadesa. 

The  writer  begins  by  stating  that  since  the  pubK- 
eation  of  the  '  Wmalxh  of  Nauons,*  two  principles 
or  general  truths  have  been  discovered,  which  throw 
new  and  most  important  l^ht  on  the  sulirjeet  of  vraget 
and  profits. 

The  first  of  these  b  what  b  called  the  Priociple'of 
Population,  whbh  b,  simply,  that  there  ba.tendencj 
in  popuUtion  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

The  second  princijde  b  thus  explained  by  the  pre- 
sent  writer;  and  we  request  the  attention  #f  thi^ 
r«uier  to  the  statensant: — 

"  In  the  next  place,  during  the  proceis  by  which  a! 
society  arrives  st  the  utmost  limit  oi  its  supply  of  food, 
a  circemstaace  occurs,  by  which  the  emouot  of  Chat 
psrt  of  the  produce  of  capital  and  labour  which  Undi- 
vided between  capitalists  eed  labourers,  comes  to  be 
continually  diroiuished.  The  owners  of  land,  in  a 
word,  come  to  obtain  a  continually  iDcreasiog  portion 
of  that  produce.  The  continual  increase  of  that  share 
of  the  produce  raised  by  capital  and  labour,  whichi^Ub 
to  the  owners  of  land,  mil  be  explained  by  refeFr.'«g  to 
what  happeas  on  one  occasion ^when  more  capital  and 
labour  are  employed  with  less  return.  In  consequence 
of  a  certain  increase  of  capital  and  people,  capitalists 
are  ready  to  invest  their  property  with  a  smaller  retam« 
He  who  used  to  raise  a  hundred  quarters  of  com  witK 
a  thousand  ponnds,  is  now  ready  to  invest  two  thousand 
pounds  on  raising  a  hundred  and  fifty  quarters.  The 
second  thousand  pounds  will  produce  only  fifty  qnarten* 
But  if  ene  capitalbt  b  content  with  fifty  qaartert  ai 
the  return  for  a  thousand  pounds,  competition  will  make 
all  capitalUts  of  the  same  mind  with  respect  to  all  theic 
capiul ;  and  their  competition  for  the  use  of  land  will 
induce  them  to  pay  to  the  owner  of  land  whatever  re* 
turn  their  capitals  may  bring  above  the  ordinary  rate  of 
fifty  quarters  for  a  thousand  poonds.  Thus  be  who  di4 
employ  a  thousand  pounds  in  rabiog  a  buodred  quarters^ 
will  now  raise  e  hundred  and  fifty  quarters  with  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  pay  fifty  Quarters  to  the  landlord. 
He  wUl  pay  so  mneh  to  the  landlord,  because,  if  he  did 
not,  some  other  would.  Thb  principle  has  been  ciUed 
the  Theory  of  Rent*' 

This,  it  b  to  be  observed,  b  a  more  compr^ensive 
statement  of  what  b  called  the  Theory  of  Rent  than 
has  been  given  by  any  preceding  writer,  even  includ- 
ing those  by  whom  the  theory  was  first  broached. '  It 
explainaootonly  theoriginandprogretsof  rent,  butalao^ 
what  has  been  in  modem  times  one  of  the  great  puislei 
of  political  economy,  the  cause  of  the  dinunution  of  the 
profits  of  capital  as  society  advances.  In  fact,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  it  resolves  all  the  questions  that  can  be 
raised  respecting  both  high  and  low  profits,  and  hjgh 
and  low  wages : — 

"  The  four  following  cases  will  describe  all  the 
eommon  conditions  of  society,  which  exhibit  different 
raiea  of  profit  and  wages. 

''First,  the  ease  in  whieh  eapital  beaia  a  larm  me^ 
portion  to  labourers,  and  a  small  ppoportien  to  the  keUl 
of  production.  The  United  States  and  some  old  ooUh 
nies  are  the  example.  In  thb  case,  wages  are  high  ia 
ihar^,  and  in  amount;  proflu  being,  though  bw  ift 
share,  high  ia  aneunt. 

"  Secondly,  the  casein  which  capitsl  bears  a  large 
proportion  to  Ubonr,  and  also  a  large  proportion  to  the 
field  of  production.  High  wages  and  low  profits  will 
be  the  result.  The  principle  of  popnistion  forbids  ttiit 
ibb  sbeold  be  a  very  common  ease,  but  it  has  occan|al 
aeverlhsltfa;  as,  for  example,  in  France,  towards  tihe 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  when  the  conscript^ 
had  rendered  labourers  scarce,  and  in  several  countroee 
after  a  pestsleece. 

**  Thirdly,  the  ease  in  which  capital  bears  a  nm\ 
psoporlion  to  bbauiMa^and  ebo  a  saiaU  propprl* 
the  field  of  pcoduction.    Low  wates  and  hij|h  _ 
will  be  the  result ;  the  produce  divided  being  \ 
but  the  labourer's  share  very  small.    This  is  the  < 
in  nearly  all  eetatties  where,  with  superabundance 
laboumrs  in  preportioe  to  capitail,  there  b  plenty 
room  for  the  empbymeot  of  more  capital  witn^t  w 
decrease  of  productiveness.    Bengal  is  a  good  exampU 
where  capital  has  obtained  enormous  profits,  whl* 
wages  were  mt  the  rate  of  about  twopcace  a  day.    Th 
case  of  high  profits  with  low  wages,  and  the  pgeredlgg 
case  of  low  profits  with  high  wages,  would  be.  if  profit 
and  wages  depended  on  nothing  but  the  mvisum  o 
psodece,  the  only  cum  that  omild  by  posribility  oocori 
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'  Xatlly,  tbt  cut  in  mhich  capiltl  heart  a  tmtll  pro- 
portioo  to  labour,  md  a  grttt  pioportioo  to  the  field  of 
prodoctioo*  This  case  givet  low  wageit  and  low 
piofitf  alio ;  that  part  of  the  prodoce  of  iadiistry  which 
u  divided  between  labouneraaod  capitalists,  being  re* 
dttced  to  BO  small  an  amoaot.  that  the  capitalist,  after 
giying  the  lal>oarcr  bot  jqst  eooogh  to  proride  him 
with  a  motive  for  werkiag,  reserves  for  himself  but 
jost  enoQgh  to  provide  him  with  a  motive  for  cendQuinf 
to  employ  labourers.  There  have  beea  many  examples 
cf  this  cas««  u  ta  Genoa,  Venice*  and  Holland,  but 
never  was  there  a  more  striking  one  than  that  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  present  time. 

««  WUkMi,  iMwcvier,  bearing  in  mkiditbat  all  these 
an  caiae  of  mere  proportion  ;  that  wap;et  and  profiu 
dip«Ddf  not  on  aay  absolute  quaalities  of  people, 
capital*  and  land,  but  on  various  pfoportioas,  whether 
1^  absolute  ^antiiiea  ba  ioceeasing  or  diminishing, 
aanoogst  the  tiwee  elemeou  of  prodvetion ;  without 
attendiDg  to  the  diningiiBa  between  positive  and  rela- 
tlve,  wa>aball  not  anive  at  a'satiefaelory  explasadon  of 
thepreseat  state  of  Gceai  Britain  with  aegard  to  wages 
Mid  profits* 

'' PoKttoal  eooDoaiets,  foUowiog  Adam  SmUh,  de» 
Miibe  three  differeat  slalfs  of  Boeie^u.-ihe  progressive, 
iooBiy,  amd  the  retrograde.  They  call  pro* 
,  that  stale  of  society  in  which  the  field  of  pro* 
wU  eapilal,  iuescase  aa  featas  populatiea  eaa 
poonbly  tacreaee;  aothat  preiisand  wages,  both,  being 
c«nstaMly  high^ibe  people  doaolnaUy  ioerease  as  £Mtas 
paaslUe*  They  adl  slatienaryt  that  condition  of  so- 
ciety in  which  there  is  no  fnrtller  room  tor  theprodoe. 
tivn  employment  of  indoetry ;  in  wfaieh  case  profits 
nod  wages  fare  constantly  aa  low  as  possible.  Tbey 
cdl  the  Ktrograde  slate  of  socieiy,  that  in  which  the 
field  /  function  conitantly  decreases;  in  which 
case,  not  only  are  profits  and  wa^  constantly  at  the 
mimmuMf  but  every  year  some  capitaltata  are  reduced 
to  the  state  of  labourers  (  and  yet  the  labouring  class 
bocomea  less  and  less  numerous.  The  Venetian  re« 
pnbKc,  and  sooie  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  while  they 
Iran  gradually  losing  the  trade  by  which  they  bad  ob- 
tained Ibod,  were  eaamplea  of  this  case*  But  there 
appeara  to  be  a  fourth  state  of  aoeiety  which,  though 
stationary  as  to  profiu  and  vrages,  is  progressive  aa  to 
the  extent  of  the  field  of  production,  the  amount  of 
capital,  and  the  number  of  people*  The  field,  the 
capital,  and  the  people  may  increase,  yet  if  the  ea- 
largament  of  the  field  be  not  more  rajud  than  the 
iaereaae  of  capital,  no  alteration  of  profits  will  occur ; 
ner  any  alteration  of  wages,  uiriess  the  field  be  en* 
lai^  and  capital  increased,  both  at  the  same  time, 
nan  npidly  than  people  shall  iacnaw.  All  the  ele* 
aants  ot  wealth  may  mcrease  absolutely,  but  without 
aay  change  in  their  proportions  to  each  other.  Though, 
in  aaeh  a  state  of  aodety,  both  capitalisU  and  labourera 
-will  increase  in  amnber,  though  new  means  of  comom* 
nkation  win  be  ^brmed,  Ibei^  freah  towns  will  asin, 
tfaongh  the  increase  of  pepalation  and  of  national 
malth  may  be  itriluag,  nevertheless  the  rate  of  profit 
nay  still  hie  very  low,  the  rate  of  wagea  bat  just  sufli* 
cieat  to  perasit  an  increase  of  labourers,  the  majority 
of  eapitalista  in  a  state  of  uneaainess,  and  the  whole 
liody  of  labourera  miserable  and  degraded.  Nay, 
along  with  increasiog  nstiooal  wealth,  the  state  of 
eapitalista  and  labourers  may  grow  worse,  provided 
that  the  field  of  production  be  not  extended  at  the  same 
rata  with  the  increase  of  people  and  capital.  This  ap- 
peara to  have  happ^^  in  Great  Britain  duriag<the  last 
twenty  years.  War  ceasing,  great  nasaea  of  capital 
wan  no  longer  wasted  every  Tear,  but  wen  accumn- 
laisd  at  homie ;  new  modes  of  investment  were  disco- 
ipeiad ;  thenumber  of  capitalists  was  visibly  au^ented; 
aigns  of  increasing  wealth  appeared  in  all  directions* 
Kt  as  the  field  of  production  was  not  enlarged  so 
npidly  as  capital  increased,  more  and  mon  eompe- 
titian  amongst  capitalists  made  the  condition  of  the 
mater  number  worse  than  thtt  of  the  amaller  number* 
In  like  manner,  with  respect  to  the  labouring  classes, 
together  with  the  peace,  which  removed  one  check  to  the 
nerean  of  people,  came  greet  improvenwnts  in  medi- 
chn,  and  especially  in  treating  the  diseases  of  children, 
ivUch  removed  other  checks,  and  thus  the  common 
people  increased  fkster  than  the  fieM  of  employment  for 
nanaaing  capital.  This  change  in  the  proportion  be- 
tween two  of  the  elements  of  production,  ana  the  tlnrd, 
•r  chief  element,  while  all  three  were  rapidly  in* 
anaaing,  explains  the  colnoidence  of  npidly  increasing 
aationacl  wealth,  with  the  greater  uneasiness  of  the 
niddle  class,  and  the  greater  misery  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people*  It  accounts  for  the  loud  outcry  alnrat  pau- 
parnm  and  distress,  in  the  midst  of  vnalth  so  great,  u 
to  be  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world." 
'  IFVom  the  fhet,  it  is  afterwards  observed,  of  the 
aupenbundanoe  of  capital,  not  in  proportion  to 
labonnrs,  but  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  profitable 
inveatmen^  some  conclusions  of  the  utmost  practical 
moment  may  be  deduced. 

«« If  all  the  British  men  and  money  that  were  wasted 
during  the  last  war;  if,  further,  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
liaas  of  omital  which  have  been  lent  to  Foreign  Govern- 
ments  and  lost  in  distant  speculations  during  the  peace, 
together  With  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
Lave  emigrated  from  Britain  duiing  the  lut  twenty 
ym»i  if  this  prodigioM  mais  of  coital  aad  people 


should  be  suddenly  reoalledr  what  would  become  of  iti 
Ineviubly,  considering  thai  the  English  field  of  pso- 
ductioB  is  full  to  oyerflowing,-^so  full«  that  every  yeai 
witnesses  the  departure  to  other  countries  of  a  great 
amount  of  capital,  and  a  great  number  of  peopJe,-^-soa>^ 
how  or  other,  an  amount  of  capital  and  a  number  of  peo* 
pie  eijual  to  the  mass  which  had  been  recalled,  most  be 
speedily  destroyed ;  but  not,  let  us  observe,  unttt<  after  a 
period  of  aggravated  sufTeriog  amongst  the  whole  body 
of  small  capitalists,  and  the  whole  of  the  labouring 
class.  In  what  way,  by  what  process  would  take  place 
the  destraciionof  that  portion  of  capital  far  which  then 
was  no  profitable  employment  ?  By  means  of  invest* 
ment  without  profit,  or  rather  with  loss ;  by  means  of 
undertakings  in  which  the  capital  would  be  what  is 
called  "sunk;"  by  means  of  "  selling  at  less  than 
prime  cost.*'  Then  should  we  see  a  terrible  aggrava- 
tion of  that  process  by  which,  even  at  present,  profit  is 
toned  into  loss,  and  capital  is  efiTectuaHy  kept  down 
to  the  limit  of  iavestaMut.  If  the  national  debt  of 
Britain  wen  paid  off  with  availatile  capital,  by 
tribute  from  meign  countries,  and  if  the  amount 
of  available  capital  wen  further  increased  br  a 
total  remission  of  taxes,  the  competition  of  British 
cepitalists,  one  with  another,  would  be  mon  seven 
than  ever ;  and  along  with  so  gnat  an  increase  of 
national  wealth,  there  would  be  mon  end  mon  *  dis* 
tnsB  t '  in  that  case,  it  seems  probable  thst  the  snppe- 
sitien  of  Mr  Mill  would  come  to  pass,  and  *  none  nut 
the  owners  of  large  masses  of  cspital  would  be  able  to 
derive  fnm  it  the  means  of  ftnbsistence.'  In  that  caae, 
however,  the  people  of  Britain  would  see  the  true 
canw  of  their  '  distress ; '  we  should  hear  iw  mon  of 
the  burthen  of  taxation,  and  of  relieving  this  or  that 
intereat  by  the  npeal  of  aeme  tax ;  the  Chancellor  of 
tha  Exchequer  would  no  looeer  gravely  talk  of  the  fair* 
nesa  of  rebevtng  tiles,  after  having  nlieved  bricka,  and 
of  doing  something  for  soap,  after  having  done  so  much 
for  beer  and  leather.  Nor  would  the  town  and 
conotry  interests— on  one  side  the  farmen,  on  the  other 
the  manufaeturen  and  dealers— be  diverted,  (by  the 
eagCT  pursuit  on  either  side  of  some  peculiar  but  im- 
poasibfenlief,  fh>m  seeking  a  general  remedy  for  general 
uneamness.  In  that  case,  provided,  that  is,  the  whole 
burthen  of  taxation  wen  nmoved,  and  Britain  wen 
richer  than  at  present  by  eight  hundred  nnllioos,  all 
classes  would  see  what  was,  and  therefon  what  had 
been,  the  cause  of  their  distress.  But  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  present  low  nte  of  profit  in  all  emplcyw 
ments  alike,  may  be  discovered  by  investiration  with** 
out  a  miracle.  If  the  view  hen  taken  of  that  cauw 
should  turn  out  to  be  comet,  all  the  radustrious  Pleases 
of  Britain  will  combine  to  rsise  the  general  rate  of 
pnfit,  by  enlarging  the  fidd  of  employment  for  British 
capital  and  labour.** 

Dr.  Chalmers^  who  has  lately  pointed  ant  ths  in- 
conveniences  arisiBg  firom  a  anperabandaaae  of  ea« 
pital,  in  a  most  striking  manner,  in  his  work  entitled, 
Os  BBiiUetd  Eeonomff  in  eamnexum  wUh  the  Moral  Skii$ 
amd  Mm%U  PrmpuU  of  Sdeiet^*^  work  which,  aatha 
present  writer  naMrks,  ••soabonadalnnKwel  and  ia». 
poftant  speculations,  that  no  one  who  has  derived  his 
knowledge  from  other  books  on  political  esonomy 
san  truly  SLippose  that  be  kas  mastered  that  setenee^ 
even  in  its  present  inperfeot  state*— has  proposed 
as  a  check  upon  the  growth  of  the  evil  in  question, 
that  ci^italists  should,  individually,  save  leas  and 
vend  mon.]  He  m§m  that,  ss  the  labouring  ohMas 
oan  only  eflfhetoally  resist  tbe  decline  of  wagea  by^n^ 
fraining  from  over-population,  so  capitalists  can  only 
resist  the  decline  of  profits  by  refir^ning  fSrom  over- 
spaeulation«— by  each,  as  he  elsewbese  espressea  it^ 
expending  mon  of  his  capital  on  personal  or  ihmfly 
Indidgences,  and  reserving  less  of  it  for  additional 
outlay  on  his  business.  In  this  paralle],  however, 
and  the  proposal  dednoed  from  it,-^whieby  in  tbe 
work  befon  us,  b  approved  of  as  being  «not 
only  a  reasonable  one,  but  the  only  one  which 
points  out  a  way  of  escape  from  the  paoperism  of 
labounn  and  the  distnsa  of  capitalists— the  otdy  one, 
that  is,  provided  then  be  no  way 'of  cauaing  the  field 
of  employment  for  capital  and  labour  to  increase  as 
fast  as  population  and  capital**— an  important  dis- 
tiaetion*seean  to  be  overlooked,  whieh  exists  batwaau 
superabundance  of  population  and  supenbnndancCof 
capital.  Whatever  inconveniences  the  latter  may 
bring  upon  the  community  at  large,  an  individual  is 
certainly,  in  all  eaaes^^betler^off  with  a  hurga  ei^ital 
than  with  a  small  one.  A  capital,  however  large,  is 
never  a  burthen  to  Its  possessor,  as  a  large  family  may 
be.  We  want  altogether,  therefore,  in  regard  to  ca- 
pital, the  motive  whieb  wa  may  reasonably  expect  to 
act'  upon  individuab  in  inducing  them  to  refVain  firom 
^over-population.  That  imprudence  brings  along  with 
dt  a  punishment  to  the  individual  committing  it ;  the 
rapid  production  and  aoenaaktion  oi  capital,  what- 


itBSaf  antail«|ion  tka  atatc^  «m- 
taits  upon  tbe  producer  andaecumnlator  none.  Ue 
larger  his  capital,  and  the  flttter  he  can  increaae  it* 
the  better  lor  him,  always. 

The  views  of  tbe  present  writer  k)ok  in  a  diUbrent 
direction,— to  the  possibility,  namely,  of  enlarging 
the  field  for  the  employment  of  capital  and  labowiw 
Provided  the  means  of  such  enlargement  exiit,  ha 
remarks,  **  and  may  be  readily  employed,  all  will.aHow 
that  the  time  is  not  yet  come  Cor  seeking  to  diminish 
either  capital  or  population.  The  two  meana  whiek 
do  exist  for  enlarging  tbe  field  of  empltf^iaenC'  fbr 
British  capital  and  labotir,  an  Colonisation,' and  die 
Importation  of  Food.  Whether  those  measures,  are 
likely  to  prova  adequate^  as  meana  to  Ifaa  and>  in 
view,  will  be  eoosidered  in  another  place." 
'  Next  to  this  inquiry  into  the  elements  of  prodoo* 
tion,  which  oocun  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume, 
the  most  important  portion  of  the  present  oommen* 
tary  is  the  note  on  Smith's  first  chapter,  thej^well 
known  disnrtation  on  the  principle  whldi  ha  kas 
called  the  Division  of  Labour.  With '  mon  pre^ 
oision  of  phraseology,  the  author  of  the  note  pnfen 
to  call  the  principle  the  Division  of  Employitoents^ 
-.-reserving  the  term  labour  to  denota^  not  tbe  operas 
tion,  which  Smith  ofUn  Uses  it  for,  but  the  power 
actually  exerted  by  [the  agent.  *  In  this  use  of  tha 
tenon  it  is  evideot  that  in  manufiwtures  and  all  tha 
other  operations  of  an  advaneed  state  of  society,  there 
is  bath  a  divirion  of  employments,  and'^a  combine* 
tion  of  labour.  The  present  writer  thinks  that  from 
his'unfortunate  adoprion  of  tbe  term  «  Ubout  **  in  tha 
lessaxaet  sense,  Smith  was  led  neariy  to  ovarlodk 
the  latter  of  then  two  things,  which,  however.  Is 
really  the  mon  important  of  the  two,  and  is,  more- 
over, that  which  gives  rise  to  the  division  of  employw 
ments.  The  practical  oondusions  to  be  drawn  final 
a  consideration  of  the  principle  of  co-oparatiOtt  an 
ben  developed  in  a  most  ingenious  and  striking 
manner.  We  can  only  now  afford  to  extract  one  or 
two  pasagsaphs  hom  the  disquisition,  tbongfa'  w 
Irish  we  had  room  for  the  whole.  Hie  fi>Bowing  il 
the  first  conclusion  stated : — 

<*  1.  The  inhabitants  of  England,  it  may  be  pro* 
iimied,  obtain  mon  and  better  food  than  tin  inhabit- 
ants of  France  ;  yet  all  the  food  of  England  is  said  to 
be  raised  by  the  Isbour  of  less  than  one-third  of  the  peo- 
ple, while  mon  than  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  Fnnca 
an  sappeaed  to  be  eagaged  in  Taising  feod  for  tbe  wheiOi 
If  it  be  so,  then,  in  France,  onl^  t&ea  people  an  sap* 
ported  by  the  labour  of  two  cultivators,  while,  in  Engf 
land,  the  labour  of  two  cultivators  supports  rix  people  ; 
Ehi^^ish  agricultun  is  twice  u  proiductive  as  Fnnch 
agncultun.  To  what  an  we  to  attribate  this  remark* 
able  difference?  It  has  been  attributed,  and  with 
much  appearance  of  truth,  to  tbe  Fnnch  law  of 
division,  which,  at  tbe  death  of  a  French  proprietor, 
separates  his  land  into  properties  as  numerous  as  his 
childnn,  and  which  bu  thus  established,  in  tbe  grester 
part  of  France,  a  system  of  agriculture  nnmbliog 
that  which  is  practised  in  the  greater  part  of  Inlaod« 
where  sgricultural  industry  does  not  appear  to  be 
mon  productive  than  it  is  m  France.  In  both  coun- 
tries, the  gnater  part  of  the  land  is  divided  intp  very 
small  farms,  or  rather  separate  fields.  But  this  division 
of  the  land  into  small  holdings  does  not  in  any  degree 
affect  its  natural  fertility ;  nay,  the  soils  of  France  and 
Ireland  are  considend  to  be  mon  fertile  than  the  soil 
of  England.  In  what  way,  tben,^by  what  process  is 
it,  that  this  division  of  the  land  into  a  great  number  of 
small  holdings,  has  so  injurious  an  effect  on  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  agricultural  labour  in  Ireland  and 
France  ?  By  means,  it  would  appear,  of  dividing  tha 
gnater  part  of  the  agricultural  labour  of  those  coun- 
tries into  fractions  as  numerous  as  the  labourers.  A 
small  cultivator  in  France,  like  a  cottier  in  Ireland, 
works  by  himself,  or  at  most  with  no  other  assistance 
than  that  of  his  childnn.  Not  only  is  his  Isbour  tepa- 
rated  from  that  of  all  other  workmen,  but  it  is  neces- 
sarily divided  again  amongst  the  several  employments^ 
few  though  thev  be,  which  must  be  pursued  before  tha 
scanty  vrants  of  bis  family  can  be  supplied :  he  pnc* 
tises  the  very  reverse  of  the  two  great  causes  of  im- 
provement in  tbe  productiveness  of  labour,  which  are-« 
combination  of  labour  and  division  of  employments ; 
be  divides  labour  into  the  smallest  fraction  into  which 
it  can  be  divided,  viz.,  a  single  pair  of  bands ;  and  he 
combines  ss  many  dtferent  employasenta  as-  ha  haa 
time  to  engage  in.  Only  a  portion  of  hia  laboar  Is 
bestowed  on  agricultun,  so  that  he  wants  tbe  skill  of 
one,  the  whole  of  whose  labour  is  applied,  by  means  of 
the  divisioB  of  eroplojraients,  to  a  single  object  t  aoA 
that  portion  of  hia  unskilful  labouv,  never  being  assislad 
by  tbe  labour  of  any  other  person,  is  always  as  week  aa 
poisibla.    Tha  result  is,  that  be  produces  but  little,  if 
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9aff  mort  food,  than  is  svffidtDt  for  the  support  of  his 
own  family,  eveo  according  to  the  miserable  waj  in 
which  such  families  are  geoerallj  supported. 

<*  Id  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  it  held  in  such  large  pieces,  that  the  cnltiva- 
tioo  of  each  piece  requires  toe  employment  of  a  coosi* 
derahle  namber  of  hands.  On  an  English  farm, 
speaking  generally,  many  labourers  help  each  other, 
not  only  in  those  simple  operations  where  all  the  work 
is  sjtke,  bot  io  those  complex  ooes  which  admit  of 
diviaioii  of  employments.  On  an  English  farm,  there- 
fore, labour  is  applied  not  only  with  the  maximum  of 
power,  but  also  with  the  maximum  of  skill ;  and  the 
<|aaiitiiy  of  food  raised  coniequeotly  is,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  labourers,  as  great  as  our  present 
kaowledge  of  agriculture  permits*  It  is  by  means  of 
co-operation,  one  cannot  repeat  it  too  often,  that  the 
agricultural  labour  of  England  is  twice  as  productive 
as  that  of  France  or  Ireland ;  or,  to  reverse  the  propo- 
aitfon,  it  is  by  means  of  a  minute  division  of  labour 
that  the  agricultural  labour  of  France  or  Ireland  is  but 
^alf  as  productive  as  that  of  England. 

«*  Two-thirds  of  the  people  of  France  or  Ireland 
being  en^raged  in  agriculture,  only  one-third  is  set 
free,  as  it  were,  to  engage  ia  other  occupations; 
whereas  in  Eoglaod,  all  the  food  of  the  people  being 
produced  by  ooe>third  of  their  number,  two-thirds  of 
the  people  may  be  occu|>ied  in  pursuiu  not  agricul- 
tural. The  obvious  superiority  or  England  to  France 
or  Ireland,  in  respect  to  general  wealth,  is  thus  satis- 
factorily explained.  This  consideration  also  explains 
br  what  proceas  it  is,  that  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Enjdsnd— her  power  of  exchanging  objects  of  home 
proiduction  for  useful  or  agreeable  objects,  which  are 
Dioduced  in  distant  countries^is  so  very  much  greater, 
oaviog  regard  to  nombers  in  etch  country,  than  that  of 
Ireland  or  France. 

**  But  what  are  the  useful  conclusions  that  we  are 
here  to  draw  from  observing  in  France  some  of  the 
bad  efiecu  of  division  of  labour,  and  in  England  aome 
of  the  admirable  effecU  of  co-operation  ?  They  are,  in 
Ibe  first  place*  that  a  constant  misapplication  of  the 
term  *  division  of  labour,'  seems  to  nave  kept  out  of 
sight  a  more  important  principle  than  that  of  the 
division  of  employments ;  and  that  the  sooner  we  can 
learn  to  uae  the  term  *  division  of  labour '  in  its  proper 
sense,  the  sooner  shall  we  perceive  all  the  value  of  the 
principle  of  cooperation.  Secondly,  that  in  one 
lespect,  at  least,  it  is  in  the  power,  and  seems  to  be 
within  the  province  of  legislation,  to  interfere  with  the 
operations  of  politieal  economy ;  in  so  far,  that  is,  as  to 
prevent  or  correct  the  hurtful  effecU  on  the  production 
•f  national  wealth,  which  arise  from  a  minute  subdi- 
visioo  of  landed  property,  whether  held  in  fee  or  on 


ptoponis,**  he  observes,  **  the  principle  of  combina- 
tion of  labour  fkimishes  a  oonclusive  argument. "  We 
cannot,  however,  give  bis  illustrations.^  For  the 
other  oonolusions  dedueed  fSrom  the  principle,  we 
must  also  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself.  They 
will  find  the  diseaision  respeeting  the  origin  and 
progress  of  Slavery,  and  the  eonditions  necessary  for 
its  nbolitien,  espeoially  carious  and  imporUnt 
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A  Hi$tory  and  DeMeripHon  of  the  late  Housee  of  Air- 
Kament,  and  AneUni  Palatial  Edifieet  of  Wut- 
miniter.  By  John  Britten  and  Edward  W. 
Brayley.  8vo.  London.  1635. 
Wx  have  received  six  numbers  of  this  interesting 
publication,  which  has  been  called  forth  by  the  fire 
that  so  lately  reduced  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  buiUings  it  illustrates  to  ruins,  and  swept 
away  the  walls  and  towers  on  which  hung  so  many 
historic  recollections.  The  lovers  of  our  nationid 
antiquities  are  indebted  to  the  present  writers  for 
the  promptitude  with  which  they  have  eome  forward 
to  supplv,  as  for  as  it  can  be  done,  the  loss  thus 
sustained,  by  preserving  accurate  representations  of 
the  edifices  and  apartments  that  have  been  de- 
stroyed, both  as  they  existed  immediately  before  the 
conflagration,  and  in  the  state  in  which  their  re- 
mains now  appear.  This  is  the  best  thing  that  can 
be  done  in  the  case  of  that  which  it  is  not  possible 
actually  to  restore.  Where  the  thing  lost,  indeed, 
although  subsUntial  and  palpable,  was  only  inani- 
mate, Uie  effigy  is  no  bad  substitute  for  the  reality. 
In  one  respect  the  former  has  greatly  the  advantage ; 
inasmuch  as  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  what  is 


The  autbor*s  second  conclusion  is,  that  **  the  di- 
irision  of  landed  property,  or  any  other  eause  that  pro- 
duces a  minute  subdivision  of  labour,  tends  to  check 
the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  people 
who  are  governed  by  it.**  This  proposition  is  illus- 
trated by  a  reference  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  in  France  and  Ireland,  as 
well  as  in  China  and  Turkey. 

« In  all  those  countries,**  it  is  observed,  *<  the 
greater  part  of  eociety  consists  of  a  mere  multi- 
plication of  one  grower  of  food.  Such  mono- 
tonous, ignorant,  and  stagnant  masses,  in  which 
whatever  affecU  one  man  affects  all  in  the  same 
way,  are  well  suited  to  be  governed  by  one 
central,  and,  as  regards  them,  wholly  irresponsible 
authority.  At  the  present  time,  a  single  man  leads 
or  governs  the  greater  part  of  the  Irish  people,^, 
those  of  them  who  are  precisely  like  each  other,— 
as  if  he  held  them  all  by  one  unbroken  string.  The 
foeility  with  which  the  central  and  irresponsible 
governments  of  China,  Turkey,  and  France,  are  ear- 
ried  on,  as  well  as  the  passionate  but  unreasoning 
love  of  equality  which,  in  Turkey  and  France,  at 
least,  seems  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  a  slavish  re- 
spect for  the  worst  kind  of  authority,  may  be  traced, 
it  would  appear,  to  the  operation  of  causes  in  po- 
litical economy.  Here  is  one  proof  amongst  many, 
that  political  economy  is  not,  as  it  haa  been  termed 
by  a  modern  poet  and  novelist  of  repuution,  «a  ma- 
terial science  :**  it  is  a  science  which  relates  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  nations,  as  well 
As  to  their  physical  enjoyments;    to  philosophy  in 

fener^  as  well  as  to  the  useful  arts;  to  the  state  of 
terature  as  well  as  of  manufactures ;  to  the  cha- 
racter of  men  and  governments,  as  well  as  to 
objeeU  of  a  purely  material  kind.  This  is 
the  useful  conclusion  that  may  be  drawn  from 
the  above  enquiry ;  for  if  it  were  generally  admitted 
to  be  true,  the  first  chapter  in  the  book  of  science 
would  be  given  to  political  economy." 

The  writer  next  proceeds  to  oonsider  aeveral  of 
the  popular  projeets,  or  private  crotehets,  which  have 
been  lately  brought  forward  in  various  countries^  of 
Europe,  and  in  our  own  more  especially,  for  bettering 
the  oonditioo  of  the  minority  of  the  people— euoh  aa  an 
agfarmn  law,  a|Mule  husbandry,  the  allotment  system, 
home  colonies,  and  what  he  calls  the  very  curious 
aeheme  of  Mr  Robert  Owen.**    «<  Against  all  these 


the  present  work  appears  to  have  been  CoHeeted  with 
vfry  commendable  industry,  and  a  oonsiderable  por- 
tion of  it  is  fSrom  unpublished  documents.  The 
history,  however,  which,  aeeording  to  the  UUe-page, 
is  to  extend  **  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty  to  the 
final  arrangement  of  the  National,  Parliamentary,' 
and  Legal  Courts,  at  tlie  same  place,**  has  only  as  yet 
been  brought  down  to  the  year  1841,  the  fiftMuth  of 
Edward  III.  This  portion  occupies  100  ot  the  400 
pages,  of  which  the  whole  is  to  consist.  The  volume, 
which  will  only  eost  twenty  ahillings  when  eom- 
pleted,  deserves  to  be  recommended  for  its  cheapness, 
aa  well  as  for  its  other  qualities. 

The  latter  numbers  of  the  work  contain  some  very 
curious  accounts  and  other  details,  now  extracted ' 
for  the  first  time  from  manuscripts   in  the  office' 
of  the   King*s  Remembrancer  of  the    Exchequer* 
and  elsewhere.     Such  accounts,  as  illustrating  the 
rates  of  wages  in  former  times,  are  always  acceptable ' 
oontributions  to  a  roost  interesting  chapter  in  our 
aooial  history.     The  following,  being  an  account  of ' 
the  payments  naade  during  the  week  ending  the  13th 
of  August,  1807  (the  first  of  Edward  II.),  for  tho 
works  that  were  then  carrying  on  at  Westminster,  Is 
extracted  from  an  ancient  manuacript  on  vellum,  now 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas  PhilUppa,  Bart.» 
who  purchased  it  in  January,   1880,    for  seventy  - 
guineas,  at  the  sale  of  the  late  Craven  Ord,  Esq., 
who  had  been  first  secondary  in  the  King's  Remem- 
brancer** Office.     There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  the  • 
writer  observes,  that  this  manuscript  had  belonged  ta 
the  Exchequer. 

"To  the  Master  Mason.— To  Master  Richard  de 
Wightham,  the  mason  assigned  by  the  Treasurer  to 
superintend  and  direct  each  of  tlie  works  of  building,  < 
and  to  be  the  master  io  the  same  office,  in  all  th  jdWe- 


.^  .      .  .    ^  mpiaung  wnai  is        j^      ,,^^    f^^  i^j,  ^         ^^  j|,g  preceding  week, 

beautiful  or  mteresung,  IS,  by  means  of  the  pencil  and    ?Bcei,ing  the  money  by  h!i  own  hands       -        -    7i. 


the  graver,  made  common  to  an  infinitely  greater 
number  of  persons  than  could  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunitv  of  beholding  the  actual  objeot.  It  is  trans- 
forrea  to  those  living  at  ever  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  object,  either  in  place  or  in  time.  No  fire 
or  other  eJamity  can  ever  obliterate  the  Chapel  of 
St  Stephen,  or  ^the  Painted  Chamber,  we  have  be- 
fore us  here.  The  printing  pr^  has  placed 
these  venerable  halls,  as  it  plMes  everything  else 
which  it  touches,  beyond  the  reach  of  destruction  or 
deoiy.  In  thu  new  form  of  existence,  the  ancient 
palace  of  Westminster  will  be  the  same  in  all  its 
parts  a  thousand  years  hence,  as  it  is  now. 

The  present  work  when  completed  is  to  contain 
forty  plates,  of  which  twenty 'five  are  given  in  the 
six  numbers  already  published.  Of  these  the  follow- 
ing is  a  list,  in  the  order  in  wbieh  they  have  been 
published :  1.  Title-page,  being  part  of  the  *  Interior 
of  St  Stephen's  Chapel,*  *  Niche  from  the  Oratory  in 
the  Cloister,*  and  *  Efligies  from  the  Hall.*  2.  <  View 
in  the  Upper  Cloister  in  St  Stephen's  Chapel.*     8. 

<  View  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  looking  West.'    4. 

<  Westminster  Hall,'  compartment  at  the  S  E  angle. 
5.  *  Plan  of  the  Palatial,  ParliamenUry,  and  other 
Public  Buildings.*  6.  <  Three  Windows  in  the  South 
end  of  the  Court  of  Requests.'  7.  *  View  of  East 
End  of  St  Stephen*s  Chapel.*  8.  « View  of  Vestibule, 
West  End  of  ditto.'  9.  <  Section  of  St  Stephen*s 
Chapel,'  and  <  Crypt  as  fitted  up  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  1884.*  10.  'Painted  Chamber,  looking 
East.*  11.  '  Suirs  at  Sputh  East  angle  of  ditto.* 
12.  <  Exterior  of  ditto,*  and  <  South  side  of  St  Ste- 
phen*s  Chapel.*  18.  *  PUn  of  the  South  half  of  the 
Crypt,'  and  <  PUm  of  the  Northern  half  of  St  Ste- 
phen's Chapel.*  14.  <  View  of  the  Long  Gallery  in 
ruins,  looking  North.'  15.  *View  of  the  South 
Walk  of  the  Cloisters.'  16.  •  View  of  the  Exterior 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  &c.,  after  the  fire.'  17.  <  In- 
terior of  St  Stephen's  Chapel,  looking  East.'  18. 
« New  House  of  Commons,  March  1835.*  19.  *  New 
House  of  Lords,  March  1835.'  20.  'Ground  Plan 
of  Chantry  Chapel,*  and  *  Part  of  Cloister,  St  Ste- 
phen's Chapel.'  21.  *  Section  of  ditto  from  North 
to  South.*  22.  <  View  of  Buttress  and  part  of  East 
side  of  Westminster  Hall.*  23.  *  View  in  the  Star 
Chamber.*  24.  *View  of  the  Chantry  Chapels, 
Cloister,  &c,  in  St  Stephen*s  Chapel.*  25.  <  View 
of  Cloister  up-stairs  to  Speaker's  apartments.' 

All  these  engravings,  we  believe,  are  from  original 
drawings,  and  they  seem  to  us,  as  far  aa  we  have  the 
means  of  judging,*  to  be  in  general  very  foitbfiil  as 
well  as  spirited  representations  of  their  subjects.  The 
authors  have  not  announced  what  their  remaining 
embellishments  are  to  be ;  but  both  the  Hall  and 
the  Courts  of  Law  will,  we  suppose,  easily  furnish 
sufficient  materials.  As  views  have  been  given  of 
the  present  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  Che  late 
Houses  should  also  be  introduced.  And,  if  it  be  not 
too  late,  we  would  recomnwAd,  as  essential  to  the 
irodersunding  of  much  of  the  history,  the  insertion  of 
a  ground-plan  of  the  palatial  and  legislative  build- 
ings as  the  apartments  were  distributed  before  the 
Lords  were  removed  to  their  late  place  of  meeting  in 
the  old  Court  of  Requests.  Such  a  phm,  tuen 
from  Roque's  *  Plan  of  London,*  was  published  a  few 
years  ago  in  a  little  work,  entitled  '  A  Faithful 
Account  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Kings  and  Queens 
of  England,  by  Richard  Thomson*  (Major,  1820).* 


<'To  the  Stonecutters.— To  William  of  Ab^ndone, 
Adam  of  Pipringe,  William  of  >  Banbury,  Simon  of 
Banbury,  Robert  of  Tychem^rche,  John  of  Berkham- 
atedc,  Alexander  of  Hoghton,  Milo  of  Stachesdene, 
and  John  of  Coumbe,  nine  masons  employed  in  cutting  * 
large  Caen  stones— '  grosses  petras  de  Cadamo'-^fw 
the  said  works,  as  task-work,  Ukioff  for  100  feet  4s.,. 
for  480  feet  thus  cut,  receiving  the  money  by  the* 
hands  of  William  of  Abyadooe  and  Adam  of 
Pipringe        -  .     •        -        -        -        -    19s.  d^.* 

'*  To  the  Msster  Workman — ^To  Master  James  de 
Lenesham,  the  workman  appointed  to  oversee  thtt 
several  operations  of  workmanship  in  all  the  before- 
meotioaed  plaoea.  *  Mem.  that  nothing  was  paid  In 
hin  here,  but  at  the  Exchequer,  by  the  CbamberlaiO|. 
by  his  writ  of  Liberate. 

"  To  one  Workman,  5d.  a  day.— To  Alan  of  Leues- 
ham,  workman,  for  repairing  the  hearths  or  fireplacea 
[attrae]  in  the  structure  of  the  Palace,  and  doing  other- 
things  necessary ;  for  four  days  and  a  half,  receiving 
the  money  by  hia  own  heads  ...    33^ 

'*  To  the  inferior  Labourers,  2^.  a  day. — John  de^- 
Tyngri,  ^aad  thirty-four  other  labourers,  whose  nameSs 
are  mentmoed],  for  carrying  timber,  stones,  plaster^ 
boarda,  &c.  from  the  King's  Bridge  to  the  Palace,  and 
for  divers  other  necessary  kinds  of  work,  for  four  dayt 
and  a  half,  receiving  the  money  by  the  hands  of 
William  de  Laddrede  and  Nigel  de  Cernubia,  to 
each  11^ 32s.  9}d.. 

"  To  the  inferior  Labourers,  2Jd.  a  day.— To  AdauL. 
Coleman  and  others,  in  all  eleven  inferior  laboorers, 
for  cleanaing  diven  houses  and  divers  places  in  tha 
Palace,  and  for  carrying  filth  even  to  the  Thames,, 
receiving  the  money  each  by  bis  own  hands,  for  four 
dayslOd »s.  2d- 

**  For  difierent  purchases,  chiefly  of  small  arttdea,  t 
keys,  sieves,  latches,  and  other  thioga,  in  all  3s.  I l|d» 
.  *'  For  Carriage,— To  John  Wisman»  carrier*  for  the* 
carriage  of  seven  thousand  of  tiles,  from  East  Smith*' 
field,  near  the  Tower  of  London,  to  the  Palace,  reckoi»- 
ing  for  the  carriage  of  1000.  6d.,  receiving  the  money 
by  hia  own  hands,  3s.  6d.— Item,  to  Henry  de  Sckip- 
man,  lighterman,  for  seven  boat-loads  of  sand,  from 
the  Thames,  for  making  mortar,  reckoning  for  a  ^>eal* 
load  6d.,  receiving  the  money  by  his  own  bandiy 
3s.  6d 7s. 

«« For  Porterage.— To  Henry  Godale,  porter,  and 
his  associates,  for  the  porterage  and  carnage  of  tw» 
barge-loads  of  Caen  freestone,  from  the  King's  Bridge 
to  the  Palace,    reoeiviog   the    money   by   has   own 
hands  -        -        -        -        -       -        -    14a. 

*'  For  the  scaffolds  3d.  a  day.— To  William  de  Led- 
drede  and  Richard  de  Bletbelan,  scaffold-nakera,  for 


work  done  about  the  scaffolds  for  the  masons»  for  six 

dsys,  to  each  18d.            ... 

-        •    31. 

"Sum  total  of   the.   first  paymenU 

for  wages         .... 

Of  the  pxurchases            -        •* 

0  73    0} 

0    3  11 

Forcaniageaodporttrege     - 

0    8    2 

^4    5    2"* 

•  Thia  sum  exceeds  the  true  amoont  by  about  two 
■hilUDii,  aa  may  be  seen  on  reckooing  up  the  diffoareat 
totals. 
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THB  STRBBTS  OF  THB  BKBTROPOLIS, 

THIIR   MXMORIZS   AND   GRIAT   MEN. 

CHAPTER    THE    EIGHTH.— (Gwc/imW.) 

CHARING   CROSS  AND  WBITIHALL. 

CoitienU  : — Caivai*Head  Clubf  and  the  riot  it  occasioned, 
^•Scotland  Yard. —  PUaeant  Adverti$einenL — Beau 
Fielding  and  hie  eeeentridtiee. — Vanbr%igL — Deepe- 
rate  Adventure  of  Lord  Herbert  cf  Ckerhury. 

Thk  famous  Calves*  Head  Club  (in  ridicule  of 
the  memory  of  Charles  I)  was  held  at  a  tevem  in 
Suffolk  street ;  at  least  the  assembly  of  it  was  held 
there  which  made  so  much  noise  a  hundred  years 
back,  and  produced  a  riot.  At  this  meeting  it  was 
said  that  a  bleeding  calf's  head  had  been  thrown  out 
of  the  window,  wrapt  up  in  a  napkin,  and  that  the 
members  drank  damnation  to  the  race  of  the  Stuarts. 
This  was  believed  till  the  other  day,  and  has  often 
been  lamented  as  a  disgusting  instance  of  party  8pi« 
Tit.  ,  To  say  the  truth,  the  very  name  of  the  dub 
WIS  disgusting,  and  a  dishonour  to  the  men  who  in- 
vented it.  It  was  more  befitting  their  own  heads. 
But  the  particulars  above  mentioned  are  untrue. 
The  letter  has  been  set  right  by  the  publication  of 
'  Spenoe's  Anecdotes,*  at  the  end  of  which  are  some 
letters  to  Mr  Spence,  including  one  from  Lord 
Middlesei,  giving  the  real  account  of  the  affair. 
By  the  style  of  the  letter  the  reader  may  judge  what 
sort  of  heads  the  members  had,  and  what  was  reck- 
oned the  polite  way  of  speaking  to  a  waiter  in  those 
days:^. 

«  WhitchaU,  Feb.  y*  9th,  1735. 
''Dear  Spanco, 
*<  I  don't  in  the  least  doubt  but  long  before  this 
time  the  noise  of  the  riot  on  the  30  of  Jan.  has 
reached  you  at  Oxford,  and  though  there  has  been 
as  many  lies  and  false  reports  raised  upon  the  oc- 
casion in  this  good  city  as  any  reasonable  man 
could  expect,  yet  I  fimcy  even  those  may  be  im- 
proved or  increased  before  they  come  to  you. 
Now  that  you  may  be  able  to  defend  your  friends 
i(as  I  don't  in  the  least  doubt  you  have  an  incli- 
nation to  do)  I'll  send  you  the  matter  of  fiict 
literally  and  truly  as  it  happened,  upon  my  ho- 
nour. Eight  of  us  happened  to  meet  together 
the  3(Hh  of  January,  it  might  have  been  the  lOlh  of 
June,  or  any  other  day  in  the  year,  but  the  mixture 
of  the  company  has  convinced  most  reasonable  people 
t>y  this  time  that  it  was  not  a  designed  or  preme- 
ditated affair.  We  met,  then,  as  I  told  you  be- 
fore, by  chance  upon  this  day,  and  after  dinner, 
having  dimnk  very  plentifully,  especially  some  of  the 
company,  some  of  us  going  to  the  window  unluckily 
saw  a  little  nasty  fire  made  by  some  boys  in  the 
«tratt,  of  strsw  I  think   it  was»   and  immadialely 


cried  out,  <  damn  it,  why  should  not  we  have  a  fire  as 
well  as  anybody  else  ?*  Up  comes  the  drawer,  <  damn 
you,  you  rascal,  get  us  a  bonfire.'  Upon  which  the 
imprudent  puppy  runs  down,  and,  without  making 
any  difficulty  (which  he  might  have  done  by  a 
thousand  excuses,  and  which  if  he  had,  in  all  pro- 
bability, some  of  us  would  have  come  more  to  our 
senses),  seods  for  the  faggots,  aod  in  an  instant  behold 
a  large  fire  blasiog  before  the  door.  Upon  which  some 
of  us,  wiser,  or  rttber  soberer  than  the  rest,  bethinkiDg 
themselves  then,  for  the  first  time,  what  dsy  it  was»  and 
fearing  the  consequences  a  bonfire  on  that  dsy  might 
have,  proposed  driokiog  loyal  and  popular  healths  to 
the  mob  (out  of  the  window),  which  by  this  time  was 
very  great,  in  order  to  convince  them  we  did  not  intend 
itas'a  ridicnle  upon  that  day.  The  healths  that  were 
drank  ont  of  the  window  were  these,  and  these  only  s*— 
The  King,  Queen,  and  Royal  Family»  the  Protestant 
Saccesaioo,  liberty  and  Property,  the  present  Admin- 
istration. Upon  which  the  first  stone  was  finng,  and 
then  began  our  siege ;  which,  for  the  time  it  lasted, 
was  at  least  as  furious  as  that  of  Philipsbourgh ;  it  was 
more  than  an  hour  before  we  got  aoy  asnstaoce ;  the 
mort  sober  part  of  us,  during  this,  had  a  fine  time  of  it, 
fighting  to  prevent  fighting  t  in  danger  of  being  knocked 
on  the  head  by  the  stones  that  came  in  at  the  windows ; 
in  danger  of  being  run  through  by  our  mad  friends, 
who,  sword  in  hand,  swore  they  would  go  out,  though 
they  first  made  their  way  through  us.  At  length 
the  justice,  attended  by  a  strong  body  of  guards, 
came  and  dispersed  the  populace.  The  person  who 
first  stirred  op  the  mob  is  known ;  he  first  gave  them 
money,  and  then  harangued  them  in  a  most  vio- 
lent manner ;  I  don't  know  if  be  did  not  fling  the  first 
stone  himself.  He  is  an  Irishman  and  a  priest,  and 
belonging  to  Imberti,  the  Venetian  Envoy.  This  is 
the  whole  story  from  which  so  mimy  oalves*  heads, 
bloody  napkins,  and  the  lord  knows  what  has  been 
made ;  it  has  been  the  talk  of  the  town  and  the  ooun* 
*  try,  and  sinall  beer  and  bread  and  cheese  to  my  friends 
the  Garretters  in  Grub  street,  for  these  few  days  past. 
I,  as  well  as  your  friends,  hope  to  see  you  soon  in 
town.  After  so  much  prose,  I  can't  help  ending 
with  a  few  verses: — 

O  had  I  lived  in  merry  Charles's  days. 
When  dull  the  wise  were  called,  and  wit  bad  praise ; 
.  When  deepest  politics  could  never  pass 
For  aught,  but  surer  tokens  of  an  ass ; 
When  not  the  frolicks  of  one  drunken  night 
Could  touch  your  honour,  make  your  fame  less  bright, 
Thb'  mob-form'd  scandal  rag'd,  and  Papal  spigbt. 

**  MioDLxaxx.** 

The  author  of  a  *  Secret  History  of  the  Calves' 
Head  Club,  or  tbt  EtpubUeans  unmaiked,*  (sup- 


posed to  be  Ned  Ward,  of  ale-house  memory,)  attri- 
butes the  origin  to  Milton  and  some  other  creatures 
of  the  Commonwealth,  in  opposition  to  Bishop 
Juxon,  Dr  Sanderson,  and  others,  who  met  privately 
every  30th  of  January,  and  had  compiled  a  private 
form  of  service  for  the  day,  not  very  different  fironi 
that  now  in  use.  **  After  the  Restoration,**  says  the 
writer,  « the  eyes  of  the  government  being  upon  the 
whole  party,  they  were  obliged  to  meet  with  a  great 
deal  of  precaution ;  but  in  the  reign  of  King  Wil- 
liam they  met  almost  in  a  public  manner,  apprehend- 
ing no  danger.**  The  writer  farther  (tells  us,  he  was 
informed  that  it  was  kept  in  no  fixed  house,  bat  that 
they  moved  as  they  thought  convenient.  The 
place  where  they  met  when  hu  informant  was 
with  them  was  in  a  blind  alley  near  Mobrfieldsv. 
where  an  axe  hung  up  in  the  dub-room,  and  wn 
reverenced  as  a  principal  symbol  in  this  diabolioal 
sacrament.  Their  bill  of  fare  was  a  large  dish  of 
calves'  heads,  dressed  several  ways,  by  which  they  re- 
presented the  king  and  his  friends  who  had  sufiRnred 
in  his  cause ;  a  large  pike,  with  a  small  one  in  hb 
mouth,  as  an  emblem  of  tyranny ;  a  large  cod's 
head,  by  which  they  intended  to  represent  the  person 
of  the  king  singly ;  a  boar's  head  with  an  apple  in  its 
mouth,  to  represent  the  king  by  this  as  bestial,  as  by 
their  other  hieroglyphics  they  had  done  foolish  and 
tyrannical.  After  the  repast'  was  over,  one  of  their 
elders  presented  an  lean  Ba$iHkt,  which  was  with  glreat 
solemnity  burnt  upon  the  table,  whilst  the  other 
antheaos  were  singing.  After  this,  another  produced 
Milton's  Defenaio  Poptdi  An<fUeani,  upon  which  all 
laid  their  hands,  and  made  a  protestatioa  in  fonn  of 
an  oath  for  ever  to  stand  by  and  maintain  the  same. 
The  company  only  consisted  of  Independents  and 
Anabaptists,  and  the  fiunous  Jeremy  White,  formerly 
Chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  no  doubt  came  to 
sanctify  with  bis  pious  exhorUtions  the  ribaldry  of  the 
day,  said  grace.  After  the  table-elodi  was  removed* 
the  anniversary  anthem,  as  they  impiously  called  it, 
was  sung,  and  a  calfs  skull  filled  with  wine,  or  other 
liquor,  and  then  a  brimmer  went  about  to  the  pious 
memory  of  those  worthy  patriots  who  had  killed  the 
tyrant  and  relieved  their  country  from  his  arbitrary 
sway :  and,  lutly,  a  collection  was  made  for  the  mer- 
cenary scribbler,  to  which  every  man  contributed 
according  to  his  zeal  for  the  cause  and  ability  of  hb 

purse.** 

"  Although  no  great  reliance,"  siys  Mr  Wilson, 
from  whose  life  of  De  Foe  this  passage  b  extrtcted, 
"  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  faithfulness  of  Ward's  pvra- 
tive,  yet,  in  the  frighted  mind  of  a  high-flying  chnrqh* 
man,  which  was  continually  haunted  by  such  fcenes» 
the  caricature  wouU  easily  pass  for  a  likeness.".  ^*  It 
U  piebtbU,"  iddt  the  boMtt  biograpbcff  ef-  De  ff«e» 
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'•  that  the  peraoot  thtu  collected  tofMhct  to  coo 
rate  the  triumph  of  their  priociples,  iHhtfagh  iD«  i 
ner  dicUted  by  bid  teste,  end  oatrageotii  to  KjcmaiHiy:* 
wooM  have  cooBoed  themael  vea  to  the  ordinary  wtthsds 
of  eating  and  drinking,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ridi- 
cnloot  farce  ao  generally  acted  by  the  royalisU  upon 
the  aame  day.  fkt  tra^i  thH  iMua4  froni4ha|i>lpii 
in  thii  reign,  i^n  the  Wh  of  Jai^Mryv  w«»«oelijaa  tor 
excite  the  wo«l  paati«Bi,  iv  the  bitfrer^.  Ni^1t|  can 
exceed  tbe  gro^eu  ff  langnagt  emplf ye<l  ^poiHhese 
occaaiona.  Forgetfal  e?en  of  common  decorum,  the 
ipeakers  raoaacked  the  vocabulary  of  the  vulgar  for 
terma  of  vituperation,  and  hurled  their  anatheroaa  with 
wrath  and  fury  againat  the  •bjecta  of  their  haired.  Hie 
terms  rebel  and  fanatic  were  m  often  upon  their  l^, 
that  they  became  the  reproach  of  honeat  men,  who 
preferred  the  acaodal  to  the  alavery  they  attempted  to 
Mttblisb.  Tboet  who  ceuM  profane  the  pulpit  with  so 
mieh  rancour,  in  the  aupport  of  aeoaeleas  theories, 
and  deal  it  out  to  the  people  for  religion,  had  little 
reainn  to  complain  of  a  few  absurd  men  who  mixed 
poKties  and  calves*  hewb  at  a  tavern ;  and  still.less,  to 
n  whole   reUgtoua    oonmnaity  with    their 


fiMtland  Yard  ia  ao  called  from  a  palaee  knilt  tor 
lib*  reeeptlon  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland  when  they 
Wiftd  this  country.  Pennant  tells  us  that  it  waa 
<Mrigin«Uy  given  to  King  Edgar^  by  Kenneth,  prince 
4^  that  eountrya  for  the  purpoae  of  hb  coming  to 
fay  him  annual  homage,  aa  Lord  t^ammount  of  Scot- 
land. Margaret,  widow  of  Jamea  V.  and  sister  of 
JOfuaij  VII Lj  resided  there  a  eonsiderable  time  after 
tlie  death  of  bar  buabapd»  and  waa  magnifioanily'en- 
lartained  by  her  brother  on  hii  becomii^  reooneilBd 
lo  bar  aaoond  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Angua.f 
"Whan  the  Crovna  baeame  united,  Jamea  I.  of  couiae 
w«»vad  hia  right  of  abode  in  the  homage-payiog 
iMmaa^  wbidi  waa  finally  deaerted  aa  a  royal  reaidenaa. 
Wa  know  not  whan  it  waa  demoliabad.  Probably  it 
waa  devoted  fbr  soma  time  to  government  offioffk 
SoDOand  Yard  wm  the  plaoa  af  one  of  MiUon> 
ahodca  duiing  t^  time  he  aerved  the  governmaat  af 
.Ciomwall  Ha  loat  an  in€uit  aon  there.  Ae  eoocn^ 
Ixie  Beam  FieldMigdiad  in  it  at  the  beginning  of  tha 
laat  oeatury,  and  Vanbrugh  a  little  aiUr  him.  There 
waa  a  eafi&e^hoqae  in  the  yard,  which  seems  by  the 
Crowing  pleasant  advertisement  to  have  been  fae* 
.^p^antad  by  good  aompany:*. 

<*  Wharaas,  a(«  gentlemen  (all  of  the  aama  hoaouvb. 
able  profisssion),  having  been  more  than  ordinarily 
put  to  it  for  a  little  pocket-money,  did,  on  the  14th 
instant,  in  the  evening,  near  Kentish  Town,  borrow 
of  two  persons  (in  a  ooaeh)  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
without  staying  to  give  bond  for  the  repayment: 
And  whereas,  fancy  was  taken  to  the  hat,  peruke 
aravat,  sword,  and  cane,  of  one  of  the  crediton, 
which  were  all  lent  as  freely  as  the  money :  these  are 
therefore  to  desire  the  said  six  worthies,  how  fond  so« 
wver  they  may  be  of  the  other  loans,  to  un-faney  the 
aMie  again  and  aend  it  ta  Welfa  Cofiee  Houaa  in 
SaoUand  Yard;  it  being  too  abort  for  any  auoh  pro> 
per  gentlemen  as  they  are  to  walk  with,  and  too 
email  for  any  of  their  important  uses;  and  withal, 
only  valuable  aa  having  been  the  gift  of  a  friend. **! 

Beau  Fielding  was  thought  worthy  of  record  by 
Sir  Richard  Steele  as  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
the  eiFeeta  of  peraonal  vanity  upon  a  man  not  without 
wit.  He  was  of  the  noble  fiimily  of  Fielding,  and 
waa  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  hia  peraon,  which 
was  a  mixture  of  the  Hercules  and  the  Adonis.  It 
h  daaaribad  aa  having  been  a  real  model  of  p^ee- 
Hf  maeiiad  to,  hia  fint  wife  the  dowag^ 


•  '  Memoirs  of  the  life  and  Writings  of  De  fbe/  ISM, 
yA  U.  p.  116. 
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Vaabhi^  oamic  poet,  architect,  and  herald,  vraa 
comptroller  nf  "ihe  royal  works.  His  hoaae  in  White- 
hall, built  by  himaelf,  waa  remarkable  for  its  smallneaa. 
Swif^  compared  it  to  a  gooae-pie.  On  the  other  hand, 
hia  Blenheim  and  public  buildings  are  ridicaled  for 
their  ponikiont  hngmaa.  lU  Evans's  af^taph  upon 
MmM  wetHnovin  > 

lie  haavy  o«  hla^  eariu  ipr  be 
laidimany  %  bca^  Ic^  o^  thcei 

When  he  waa  made  Clareocieox  kiog-at-anna.  Swift 
said  he  might  now   *'  baild  bouaes."    The  aecret  of 
thia  ridicule  waa,  that  Vanbrugh  waa  a  Whig.    Sir 
Joshua  Reyaolda  hu  left  the  following  high  encomiam 
on  hia  aierita  aa  an  architect.    ^*  In  the  bnildingaof 
Vanbrugh,  who  was  a  paet  as  well  aa  an  architect, 
thcta  is  a  greder  diiplay  of  imagination  than  wa  ahall 
find,  peihapa,  in  aay  ether  *,  and  thia  ia  the  groaad  af 
the  effect  we  feel  in  many  of  hia  workt,  notwithataadiag 
the  faults  with  which  many  of  them  are  charged.    For 
thia  purpose,  Vanhmgh  appears  to  have  had  recoaraa 
to  some  principles  of  the  Gothic  Architecture,  which* 
though  not  ao  andent  u  the  Grecian,  is  aMrt  ao  io  pmr 
Jmagiumtim  wiUi  which  the  aitiat  u  mere  aenoafned 
than  with  abaolote  trnth.**    *'  To  apeak  of  Vanhmgh 
(adda  Sir  Joahua)  to  the  language  of  a  painter,  he  bad 
erighiality  of  inveotian;    he  nnderatood   light   and 
abadow,  and  had  great  akill  in  eomposiiioa.    To  anp- 
pert  hia  piiooipal  object,  he  piedaeed  hiaseeond  and 
third  gionps,  or  maaaee.    Ha  perfectly  nnderatood  in 
hia  art,  what  ia  the  moat  difficult  in  oars,  the  condaet 
of  the  back-gronnd,  by  which  the  deaign  and  invention 
are  aet  off  to  &e  greateat  advantage.    What  the  badc^ 
groood  ia  in  painttng,  in  arehitactnre  u  the  real  gronad 
an  wlttch  the  building  ia  erected ;   and  no  architect 
took  greater  care  that  hia  work  ahoold  not  appear  cmde 
and  hard,  that  is,  that  it  did  not  abruptly  start  oat  of 
tlie  grannd  witboot  expacta^on  or  preparation.    Thia 
ia  a  tribate  whicb  a  pabter  owea  to  an  arehilect  who 
coaapoeed  like  a  painter,  and  waa  defranded  of  the  dna 
reward  of  his  merit  by  the  wits  of  his  tiaie,  wha  didmoi 
iiiirfrrHawd  the  primfplm  nf  eompomtiM  impottrf  btHtr 
<Aa»  kt,  amd  wh0  Anca^  KUle^  moOimfi  mf  wktft  At 
—rfm'B^ead  fforftti^^  Me  ^eawa/  ndimf  prhuiplu  of 
creJU/eofurs  aa€f^aiM<<ii^.    Vanbnigh'a  fate  waa  that 
of  the  great  Perrauh.     Both  were  the  objecU  of  tba 
petulant  sarcasms  of  factioaa  men  of  letters,  and  befh 
have  left  some  of  the  fairest  mooumcnta  which,  to  this 
day,  decorate  their  several  countries  j — the  facade  of 
the  Louvre ;   Blenheim,  and  Castle  Howard*.'*    Per- 
rault,  however,  had  a  worse  fate  than  Vanbrugh,  for 
the  Frenchman  was  ridiculed  not  only  as  an  architect 
but  aa  a  man  of  lettera,  whereaa  oar  author's  preten- 
sions that  way  were  acknowledged. 

In  the  front  of  Scotland  Yard  an  extraordinary  ad- 
venture befell  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury— (see  Queen 
street,  IjncolnVinn-fields),  who  relatea  it  in  a  sUain 
of  coxcombry  (particularly  about  the  Udies)  whicb 
vrould  have  brought  discredit  upon  soch  a  story  from 
any  other  pen.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
story  is  true. 

••There  was  a  lady,"  aaya  his  Lordship,  "  vrife  to 
Sir  John  Ayiet,  knight,  who  finding  some  means  Io 
getacopyof  roypiotara  freoiLukin,  gave  U  la  Mr 
laaac,  the  painter,  in  Blackfiriara,  and  daaired  him  la 
dsaw  it  ia  little,  after  hit  manner  -,  whicb  being  done, 
abe  caused  it  to  be  set  in  gold  and  enamelled,  and  ao 
•  See  « Stala  Trtala,'  ^  tupmi,  •  merloa'a  MeaMlra  of  .   ^     ^       ^      ,       ^^^  ,i,^  ^54  U  noder  her 

Ifm  OldAeld;*  'fiwiftfa  Oiaal  and  Mean  ^i^am.'  w»i.  ^l"!  Tuk  t  !!!L«-  .H»i»a  afterwatda  to  the 
j^vU.  I7W;  and  the  Hirtory  of  Orlando  the  Fair,  io  the  breaiU,  which  1  conceive,  coming  anerwaitta  Wine 
Taller,'  aa  above,  Noa.  60  and  51.  "  The  author  of  Memoira  kaowledge  of  Sir  John  Ayrei»  gavt  him  mote  aanaa  at 
of  PIrldiag  lathe  8.  Icct  trials,"  aaya  a  note  on  the  lattvr  jialttisia  than  needed,  bad  ha  bnovn  bow  ianpcent  I 
aonber,  **  adatiti,  that  fbr  all  the  ludkrena  air  aad  plea^ 

^try  ef  iMa  Mrraliaa^a»aiWa)>itie  nlfth  aC.ftiaia  and        *«missaiaaa  dalisaaailai 
liaranarfT  \  1 '  ^'--t  -| >•  >  Bditlsa  jveL  IL  p.  US,  iU. 


railjaw  of  Pwrhaak  %  ftf  eiaai  the  fortwnaa  # 
Tl.,  wha  iir  auppoaad  to  have  made  him  a  iiii\)on> 
gfnfraft  and  parhafs  a  count;  satiirne#  and  car- 
ried a  woman  of  the  name  of  Wadswarth,  under 
the  impresson  that  ahe  was  a  lady  of  fortune ;  and 
disigpnrimf-  -htf  rrrm,  -  addrensed  o»-  acqip^sd  the- 
adi|w»ll  of  t|R  noiirious  Duchess  lof  ClfvclHld, 
anrj  iiasiji  d  Im^  wfa|^  on  diwovering  har  mi|ta|^  in 
tUBBi;  indlaiaMim  foWilgamy  and  obtained  a^Woraa,. 
Before  he  lefl  England  t«  follow  James,  **  Hand- 
some Fielding,**  as  he  was  called,  appeara  to  have 
been  inaane  with  vanity.  On  his  return,  he  had  added, 
to  the  natural  absurdities  of  that  passion,  the  inde- 
eenaj  of  being  old;  but  thia  only  vendevad  him  the 
more  perverae  in  his  fi^Uy.  He  always  appeared  in 
an  extraordinary  dress :  sooaeliflBes  rode  in  an  open 
tumbciU  of  less  sixe  than  ordinary,  the  better  to  dis- 
play the  nobleness  of  his  person ;  aad  his  footmen 
appeared  in  liveries  of  yeUow«  with  blaok  feathers  in 
their  hatj^  and  black  sashes.  When  people  laughed 
at  him.  he  refuted  them,  aa  Steele  says,  <<  by  only 
moving.**  Sir  Richard  says  he  saw  him  one  day 
stop  and  call  the  boya  about  hun^  to  whom  he  spoke 
as  follows  :— 

«  Good  youths— Go  to  school  and  do  not  Inse  yonr 
time  in  following  my  wfaeela:  I  am  loth  to  hurt  yon, 
beeanaa  I  know  mat  but  you  are  all  my  own  off. 
ifuring:  baak  y^  y«u  airrah  with  the  white  hair,  I 
am  sure  yom  are  mine,  these  ia  hal£«.crown  for  you. 
TeU  your  mother,  thia,  with  the  other  half-crown  I 
gave  her  *  *  *,  oomea  to  five  shillingB.    Thou  hast 
oaat  me  all  that,  and  yet  thou  art  good  for  nothing. 
Why,  you  young  doga,  did  you  never  aee  a  man 
before?**    <*  Never  such  a  one  aa  you,  noble  genoral,* 
replied  a  truant  from   Westminster.     «<  Sirrah,  I 
brieve  thee :  there  is  a  orown  lor  thee.    Drive  on, 
ooaohman,**    Swift  puts  him  in  his  list  of  Mean 
Figures^  aa  one  who  at  ilky  years  of  age^  when  he 
waa  wounded  in  a  quarrel  upon  the  stage,  opened 
his  breast  and  shewed  the  wound  to  the  ladies,  that 
he  might  moive  their  love  and  pity ;  but  they  all  fiiU 
a  laughing.     *'  His  vanity,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  aaaisted  by  courage,  sametiaKs  got  him 
into  danger.     He  is  said  to  have  been  eained  and 
wounded  by  a  Welsh  gentleman,  in  the  theatre  in 
Lineoln'a  Inn  fields ;  and  pressing  forward  once  at 
a  benefit  of  Mia  Oldfield*  a,  *  to  shew  himaelf,*  be  trod 
on  Mr  Fulwood,  a  barriater,  who  gave  him  a  wound 
twelve  inches  deep.     His  fortune,  which  he  ruined 
hy  early  extravaganee,  he  thought  to  have  repaired 
by  hia  marriage  with  Mrs  Wadsworth,  and  endea- 
Tontad  to  do  so  by  gambling;    but  sneoeeded  in 
neither  attempt,  and  after  the -short-lived  splendour 
with  the  Dnobess  of  Cleveland,  returned  to  hia  real 
wilb,  whom  he  pardoned,  and  died  under  her  care. 
Daring  the  height  of  his  mi^ifioenoe,  he  carried 
his  madness  so  for,  aeoording  to  St^le,  as  to  call  for 
his  tea  *by  beat  of  drum;*  his  valet  got  ready  to 
shave  him  by  a  trumpet  to  horse;    and  water  waa 
brought  for  his  teeth,  when  the  sound  was  changed  to 
boots  and  saddle.'*    If  this  looka  like  a  jeaV  there  ia 
ao  knowing   how  for   vanity    might   be  eacriad, 
especially  when  the  patient  may  cloak  it  fVora  him- 
self under  the  guise  of  giving  way  to  a  humour.* 
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WM  from  pretending  t*  aoytbiiig  tkat  night  wfMf  him 
or  hii  Udy,  since  I  conlU  not  lo  nuch  aviratgiDOtlNtt 
either  the  had  my  picture,  or  that  she  bare  more  than 
ordinary  affection  to  me ;  it  it  trne  that  aa  she  had  a 
place  in  coart,  and  attended  Queen  Anne,  and  was 
be&ide  of  an  excellent  wit  and  diKoniae ;  abe  had  aaade 
herself  a  conuderable  person;  howbeit,  little  more 
than  a  common  civility  ever  passed  bttwiirt  as,  though 
I  confess  I  think  no  man  was  weh»mer  to  her  when  I 
came,  for  which  1  shall  allege  this  passage  :— 

••ComtBg  one  day  i«lo  her  «ha«iber,  I  saw  her 
throvgh  the  curtaioa  tying  vpon  her  bed  with  a  wax 
candle  in  one  hand,  and  the  pictore  I  fbrmetfy  men- 
twaed  In  the  otlier.  I  coming  thereapen  aonewhat 
boldly  te  her,  she  blew  oat  the  candle  and  hid  the 
picture  (torn  me  :  myself  tberevpon  being  curioos  to 
know  what  that  was  she  held  in  her  hand,  got  the 
eandleto  be  lighted  again,  by  means  whereof  I  fioinid 
it  was  my  pictore  she  looked  upon  with  more  eameat- 
■ess  and  passion  than  I  eonki  canily  have  believed, 
especially  since  myself  was  not  engaged  in  any  affet- 
tion  towards  her.  I  conld  wilKogly  have  omitted  thia 
pataage,  bnt  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  bloody 
history  which  Iblbwed :  howsoever,  yet  I  must  before 
the  eternal  God  clear  her  honour.  And  now  in  court 
a  gieat  persoo  sent  for  me  divers  times  to  attend  her ; 
which  summons,  thoogh  I  obeyed,  yet  God  knows  I 
declined  coming  to  her  as  much  as  conveniently  I  coohl 
without  incurring  her  displeasnre ;  and  this  I  did  not 
•ttly  far  very  honest  reasons,  but,  to  speak  ingenuously, 
beeause  that  affection  passed  between  me  and  another 
lady  (who  I  believe  was  the  faiiest  of  her  time)  as 
DOtbiog  conld  divert  it.  I  had  not  been  long  in  London 
when  a  violent  burning  fever  seized  upon  me,  which 
brought  me  almoat  to  my  death,  though  at  last  I 
did  by  slow  degrees  recover  my  health ;  being  thua 
VIPOQ  asy  aasendaacnt,  the  Lord  Lisle,  aflcrwards  Earl 
of  Leicester,  sent  me  word  that  Sir  John  Ayres 
kiunded  to  kill  me  in  my  bed,  and  wished  me 
to  keep  g«ard  upon  my  chamber  and  person ;  the 
aame  advertisement  was  eon6rmed  by  Lucy,  Countess 
of  Bedford,  and  the  Lady  Hobby,  shortly  af^. 
Hereupon  I  thought  fit  to  entreat  Sir  William  Her* 
bert,  now  Lord  Powis,  to  go  to  Sir  John  Ayres  and 
tell  him  that  I  marvelled  much  at  the  information 
given  me  by  thetw  great  persons,  and  that  I  could  not 
imagine  any  suffloient  ground  hereof;  bowbeit,  if  be 
had  anything  to  say  to  me  in  a  fhir  and  noble  way,  I 
would  give  him  the  meeting  as  soon  as  I  had  got 
strength  enough  to  stand  on  my  legs ;  Sir  William 
hereupon  brought  me  so  ambigious  and  doubtful  aa 
answer  from  him,  that,  whatsoever  he  meant,  he 
would  not  declare  yet  his  intention,  which  was  really, 
as  I  found  afterwards,  to  kill  me  any  way  that  he 
could.  **  The  reason,  Lord  Herbert  tells  us,  was, 
that  Sir  John,  though  falsely,  accused  hiro  of  having 
aedueed  his  wifie.  **  Finding  no  means  thus  to  sur- 
prise me,**  continued  the  noble  lord,  <*  he  sent  me  a 
letter  to  this  eflect ;  that,  he  desired  to  meet  me  some* 
where,  and  that  it  might  sr>  fall  out  as  I  might  return 
quietly  again.  To  thb  I  replied,  that  if  he  desired 
to  fight  with  me  on  c«ual  terms,  I  should,  upon 
aswrance  of  the  field  and  fsir  play,  give  him  meeting 
when  he  did  any  way  specify  the  cause,  and  that  I 
did  not  think  tit  to  come  to  him  upon  any  other 
terms,  having  been  snffieiently  inRirmed  of  his  plots 
to  assassinate  ine. 

**  After  this,  finding  he  could  take  no  advantage 
■gainst  me,  then  in  a  treacherous  way  he  resolved  to 
■sMSKinate  me  in  this  manner : — hearing  I  was  to 
joome  to  Whitehall  on  horsuback  with  two  Iscquies 
only,  he  attended  my  coming  liaek  in  a  place  called 
-Scotland  Yard,  at  the  hither  end  of  Whitehall,  bh  ytni 
come  to  it  from  the  Strand,  hiding  himself  here  with 
^ur  men  armed  to  kill  me.  I  took  horse  at  White- 
4mll  gate,  and,  passing  by  that  place,  he  being  armed 
with  a  sword  and  dagger,  without  giting  me  so  much 
as  the  least  warning,  ran  at  me  furiouOy,  but  instead 
of  nM,  wounded  my  horse  in  the  brisket,  m  far  as  his 
sword  eowM  »nier  fbr  the^bsete;  myhevae  hereupon 
sUrtlng  aside,  he  ran  hhn  again  in  the  shdnlder, 
which,   though   it  made  the  horse  more  timorous. 


yetipivamatiBM  todmway  awaffd;  bis  aaen  thato- 
uptm  epeompassad  naa,  aad  woundod  raf  bone  in 
three  pUioea  more;  thia  naado  ipy  horae  kick  and  fliog 
in  that  manner,  as  bis  ma  durst  not  come  near  me, 
which  advantage  I  took  to  atrike  at  Sir  John  Ayres 
with  all  my  force,  but  he  warded  the  blow  both  with 
bia  sword  and  dagger ;  instead  of  doing  him  hann>  I 
broke  my  sword  within  a  foot  of  the  bilt ;  hereupoA, 
some  passenger  that  knew  me>  and  observing  my 
horse  wounded  in  so  many  places,  and  so  many  men 
aaMulting  me»  and  my  aword  broken,  cried  to  me 
several  times,  *  Ride  away,  ride  away  ;*  but  1  aeorn^ 
ing  a  base  flight  upon  what  terms  aoever,  inatead 
thereof  alighted  aa  well  as  I  could  from  my  horse ;  I 
had  no  sooner  put  one  foot  upon  the  ground  than  Sir 
John  Ayres,  poraning  me,  made  at  my  horse  agaio^ 
which  the  horse  perceiving,  pi'cssed  on  me  on  the  side 
I  alighted»  in  that  manner,  that  he  threw  me  down,  so 
that  I  remained  iat  upon  the  ground  only  one  foot 
hanging  in  the  stirrup,  with  that  piece  of  a  sword  in 
my  right  hand.  Sir  John  Ayres  hereupon  ran  about 
the  horse,  and  was  thrusting  his  sword  into  me,  when 
I,  finding  aayaelf  in  this  danger,  did  with  both  my 
arms  reaching  at  hb  legs  pull  them  toararda  me,  till  he 
fell  down  backwards  on  his  head ;  one  of  my  footmen 
hereupon,  who  was  a  little  Shropshire  boy,  freed  my 
fiset  oat  of  the  stirmp,  the  other,  who  was  a  great 
feHow,  having  run  away  as  soon  aa  he  saw  the  first 
assault ;  this  gave  me  time  to  get  upon  my  legs  and 
to  put  myself  in  the  best  posture  I  oould  with  that 
poor  remnant  of  a  weapon ;  Sir  John  Ayres  by  tbia 
time  likewise  was  got  up,  standing  betwixt  me  and 
aome  part  of  WbitehaN,  with  two  men  on  each  side 
of  him,  and  his  brother  behind  him,  with  at  least 
twenty  or  thirty  persons  of  his  firiends,  or  attendants 
on  the  Earl  of  Suffolk;  observing  thus  a  body  of 
men  standing  in  opposition  against  me,  though  to 
speak  truly  I  saw  no  swords  drawn  bnt  Sir  Jeba 
Ayres*  and  hb  men,  I  ran  violently  against  Sir  John 
Ayres,  but  he,  knowing  my  sword  had  no  point,  held 
hb  sword  and  dagger  over  hb  bead,  as  believing  I 
oould  strike  rather  than  thrust,  which  I  no  sooner  per- 
ceived but  I  put  a  home  thrust  to  the  middle  of  bia 
breast,  that  I  threw  him  down  with  so  moeh  Ibroe^ 
that  hb  head  fell  first  to  the  ground  end  bb  heek 
upwards;  bis  men  hereupon  assaulted  me,  when 
one  Mr  Blansel,  a  Glamorganshire  gentleman,  find- 
ing  BO  many  set  against  me  alone,  closed  with  one 
of  them ;  a  Scotch  gentleman  also,  eloaing  with  ano- 
ther, took  hhn  off  abo :  all  I  could  well  do  te  tbeae 
that  remaiaed  waa  to  ward  their  tbraaia,  wbieh  I 
'did  with  that  resolution  that  I  got  groand  upon 
them.  Sir  John  Ayres  was  now  got  op  a  thhrd  time, 
when  I  making  towards  him  with  intention  to  close, 
thinking  that  there  was  otherwise  no  safety  for  me, 
put  by  a  thrust  of  bis  with  my  left  baail,  and  ao  eon- 
ing  within  him,  received  a  tub  with  hb  dagger  on 
my  right  aide,  which  ran  down  my  ribs  as  fiir  as  my 
hips,  whieh  I  feeling  did  with  my  right  elbow  force 
tab  hand,  together  with  the  hilt  of  the  dagger  ae 
near  the  upper  part  of  my  right  side,  that  I  made 
him  leave  hold.  The  dagger  now  sticking  in  me. 
Sir  Henry  Carey,  afterwards  Lord  of  Faulkhmd,  and 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  finding  the  dagger  thna  in 
tny  body,  snatcht  it  out ;  this  while  I,  being  cloeed 
with  Sir  John  Ayres,  hurt  him  on  the  head  and 
threw  him  down  a  third  time,  wlien  kneeling  on  the 
ground  and  bestriding  him,  I  struck  at  htm  aa  bard 
as  I  could  with  my  piece  of  a  swonl,  and  wounded 
him  in  four  aeveral  phioes,  and  did  almost  cut  off  hb 
left  hand ;  hb  two  men  this  while  struck  at  me,  but 
it  pleased  God  even  miraculously  to  defend  me,  lor 
when  I  lifted  up  my  sword  to  strike  at  Sir  John 
Ayres,  I  bore  off  tb«*ir  blows  half  a  dozen  times;  his 
friends  now  finding  him  in  thb  danger,  took  him  by 
the  head  and  shoulders  and  drew  him  Aom  'betwixt 
my  Ieg5i,  and  carrying  him  along  with  them  through 
Whitehall,  at  the  stairs  whereof  he  took  boat.  Sir 
Herbert  Groft  (as  he  told  me  afterwards)  met  bun 
upon  the  water  vomiting  all  the  way,  whieh  T  believe 
was  caused  by  the  violence  of  the  first  thrust  I  gave 
him;  hb  servants,  Iwother,  and  friends,  being  now 
retired  also,  I  remained  mestet  of  the  plaae  and  'hb 
weapons,  (taving  Hrst  WTCSKxl  tHa  nagger  nwili  ntni, 
and  afterwards  struck  his  sword  out  of  hb  hand. 


**  Tbb  being  done,  I  retired  to  a  friend*s  bouse  in 
the  Strand,  where  I  sent  for  a  surgeon*  who»  aearoli- 
ing  my  wound  on  the  right  side*  and  finding  it  not 
to  be  mortal,  cured  me  in  the  space  of  some  ten  days» 
during  which  time  I  receired  many  noble  visits  and 
messages  from  some  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom. 
Being  now  ftilly  reeovared  of  my  burCs^  I  denred  01^ 
Bobert  Harley  to  go  to  Snr  John  Ayraa,  and  tdl 
bim,  that  thm^  I  thought  be  had  not  ao  nntfk 
honour  left  in  him»  that  I  oould  be  in  any  waj  ana* 
bitious  to  get  it,  yet  that  I  desired  to  see  him  in  ibm 
field  with  hb  sword  in  hb  band;  the  answer  Ifaaft 
he  sent  me  was  (repeetiog  the  charge  ahoee  ae»- 
tioned)  <  that  be  vrould  kill  me  with  a  mualttt  oniof 
a  window.* 

"The  Lords  of  the  Privy  Counsell,  who  had  at 
first  sent  for  my  sword,  that  they  might  see  the  littlo 
firagment  of  a  weapon  with  which  I  had  so  behaved 
myself,  as  perchance  the  like  had  not  been  heard  in 
any  credible  way,  did  afterwards  command  both  him 
and  me  to  appear  before  them ;  but  I,  absenting  my« 
self  on  purpose,  sent  one  Humphrey  Hill  with  a 
challenge  to  him  in  an  ordinary,  which  he  refusing 
to  receive,  Humphrey  Hill  put  it  upon  the  point  of 
hb  sword,  and  so  let  it  fall  before  him  and  the  eoia- 
pany  then  present. 

"  The  Lords  of  the  Privy  Counsell  had  now  taken 
order  to  apprehend  Sir  John  Ayrea,  when  I,  finding 
nothing  else  to  be  done^  submitted  myself  likewlat 
to  them.  Sir  John  Ayres  had  now  published  every* 
where  that  the  ground  of  bb  jealousie»  and  nonsn 
quently  of  bb  assaulting  me»  was  dmam  from  tbn 
confession  of  hb  wife,  the  Lady  Ayrca.  She,  to  eii^ 
dicate  her  honoiur,  as  wdl  as  free  me  from  thb  aoen- 
sation,  sent  a  letter  to  ber  aunt,  the  Lady  Crook,  to 
thb  purpose: — that  ber  husband,  Sir  John  Ayrm 
did  lie  falsely,  •  •  <^  but  moat  fidaely  of  all 
did  lie  Fhen  he  said  he  had  it  from  her  oonfearion 
for  she  had  never  said  any  such  thing. 

*<  Thb  letter  thel^ady  Crook  prewnted  to  me  tQimt 
opportunely,  as  I  was  going  to  the  Coonaell  table 
before  the  Lords,  who,  having  examined  Sir  John 
Ayres  concerning  the  cause  of  hb  quarrel  with  m^ 
fi>und  him  still  to  pecsbt  on  hb  wife*a  confession  of 
the  feet ;  and  new,  be  being  withdrawn,  I  was  aant 
for,  when  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  ^erwarda  of  Rioh« 
mond,  telling  me  that  was  the  ground  of  hb  quarrel, 
and  the  only  excuse  he  had  for  assaulting  me  in  that 
manner,  I  desired  his  Lonbhip  to  pemse  the  letter, 
which  I  (old  him  was  given  me  aa  I  came  into  dm 
room ;  thb  letter  being  publicly  read  by  a  derk  of 
the  Counsell,  the  Duke  of  Lennox  then  said,  that  he 
thought  Sir  John  Ayres  the  moat  miserable  man 
living,  for  hb  wife  htfi  not  only  given  hhn  the  lie, 
aa  he  found  by  the  letter,  but  hb  fiither  bed  diain- 
herited  bim  for  attempting  to  kill  me  in  thit 
barbaroua  feshion,  which  waa  moat  troe,  as  I  iMnd 
afterwards  ; — for  the  rest,  that  I  might  content 
myself  with  what  1  had  done»  it  being  more  almoet 
than  coukl  be  believed,  but  that  I  had  ao 
whnessea  thereof;  fer  all  which  reasona,  he 
enanded  me  in  the  name  of  hb  m^esty*  and  all  their 
Lerddiips,  not  toeeod  any  more  to  Sir  John  Affti, 
nor  to  receive  any  message  from  him,  in  the  way  of 
fighting,  whieh  commandment  I  observed :  liowbeit» 
1  must  not  omit  to  tell,  that  aome  years  afterwards 
Sir  John  Ayres,  returning  from  Ireftsnd  by  .Raau 
maris,  where  I  then  waa,  aome  of  my  aervanta  and 
followers  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  house  where 
be  was,  and  would,  I  believe,  have  cut  him  into 
pieces,  but  that  I  bearkig  theeeef  came  auddenly 
to  the  home  and  recalled  them,  aending  him  weed 
also  that  I  scorned  to  give  him  the  usage  he  gato 
me,  and  that  I  would  set  him  free  of  the  town,  which 
eouvtesie  of  mine  (as  I  was  teld  afterwards)  be  dhi 
thankfully  acknowledge.*** 

•  <  Life  of  Lerd  Herbert  of  Cherbary/  ia  tte  « ibrta- 
bbraphy,'  p.  t9. 

{To  ht  wniimtad,) 
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4>uiM.M€r  .'  or  a  l^lgrimage  ia  the  Old  World^Bj  an 
Amcorican.  2  volt.  8vo.  London :  Richard  Btntlcy. 
Tsifl  U  another  ehoiee*  summer-holidny  hook,  fit  for 
the  gay  season,  and  full  of  light  and  delectable  read- 
ing. The  author  of  it.  Professor  Longfellow,  is 
widely  known  and  admired  amon^  his  countrymen 
for  the  purity  of  his  taste  and  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart.  'Some  few  years  ago,  leaving  his  own  msgni- 
ficent  native  land,  he  crossed  the  AtlanUc  to  our  old 
world,  and  visited  with  the  devout  steps  of  a  pilgrim 
some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  His  recollections  of  these  places,  and  the 
feelings  and  associations  they  called  up  in  bis  young 
raind,  are  the  main  topics  of  the  volume  before  us, 
for  he  has  not  attempted  to  write  what  is  called  a 
book  of  travels,  and  seldom  describes  the  usual  objects 
of  art  and  antiquity,  or  dwells  long  either  on  scenery 
or  national  manners. 

His  impressions  partake  largely  of  that  freshness, 
vivacity,  and  single-mindedness  of  youth,  which  few 
of  us  experience,  save  during  one  short  period*  of 
our  lives,  while  too  many  go  through  the  world 
without  ever  being  susceptible  of  it  at  all.  There  be 
some  among  us,  of  the  earth  earthy,  who,  properly 
speaking,  are  never  young  and  never  old — who  never 
know  the  glowing  aspirations,  the  heart  and  eye  wor« 
ship,  the  confiding  hopes  of  youth,  or  the  calm  resig- 
nation,  the  expansive  benevolence,  and  charitable  mo- 
deration of  age;  who  are  morally  fixed  in  «one 
eternal  now,**  like  Coleridge*s  ancient  mariner— who 
are  **  cabin'd,  eribb*d,  confined**  in  the  statu^uoum 
of  selfishness  and  worldly- mindedness— 

**  Getting  and  spending  they  lay  waste  their  hours, 
**  ITbcy'M  given  their  hearts  away — a  sordid  boon." 

To  such  nninds  the  feelings  of  the  young  American, 
when  he  first  found  himself  at  Granada,  and  within 
ken  of  the  romantic  ruins  of  the  Alhambra,  will  be 
unintelligible,  if  not  ridiculous — 

•'  Is  ihis  reality,  and  not  a  dream?  Am  T,  indeed, 
in  Granada  ?  Am  I  indeed  within  the  walls  of  that 
earthly  paradise  of  the  Moorish  Kings?  How  my 
spirit  is  stirred  within  me!  How  ray  heaM  is  lifted 
up!  How  my  thoughts  are  rapt  away  on  the  visions 
of  other  days ! 

'*  Ave  Maria  pnrtsima  *  It  is  midnight.  The  bell 
has  tolled  the  hour  from  the  watch-tower  of  the 
Alhambra ;  and  the  silent  street  echoes  only  to  the 
watchman's  cry,  A-re  Maria  purisima!  I  am  alone 
in  my  chamber — sTeepIess^spell-bound  by  the  genins 
of  the  place— entranced  by  the  beauty  of  the  star-Ht 
night.  As  I  gaze  from  my  window ,  a  sudden  radi- 
ance brightens  in  the  east,  ft  is  the  moon  rising 
behind  the  Alhambra.  I  can  faintly  discern  the 
dusky  and  indistinct  outUoe  of  a  massive  tower, 
sUDdiog  amid  the  uncertain  twilight,  like  a  gigantic 
shadow.  It  changes  with  the  rising  moon,  as  a 
palace  in  the  clouds,  and  other  towers  aud  battle* 
ments  arise  every  moment  more  distioct^more  pal* 
pable,  till  now  they  stand  between  roe  and  the  sky, 
with  a  sharp  outline,  distant,  and  yet  so  near,  that  I 
seem  to  sit  within  their  shadow. 

"  Majestic  spirit  of  the  night,  I  recognize  thee  I 
Thoo  hast  conjured  up  this  glorious  vision  for  thy 
votary.  Thou  bast  baptized  me  with  thy  baptism. 
Thou  hast  nourished  my  soul  with  fervent  thoughts  and 
holy  aspirations,  and  ardent  longings  after  the  beautiful 
and  the  true.  Majestic  spirit  of  the  past,  I  recognize 
thee  I  Thoa  hast  bid  the  shadow  go  back  for  me  upon 
the  dial-plate  of  time.  Thou  hast  taught  roe  to  read  in 
thee  the  present  and  the  future — a  revelation  of  roan's 
destiny  on  earth.  Thou  hast  taught  m^  to  see  in  thee 
the  principle  that  unfolds  itself  from  century  to  century 
ID  the  progress  of  our  race,  the  germ  in  whose  bosom 
lie  enfolded  the  bud,  the  leaf,  the  tree.  Generations 
perish,  like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  passing  away  when 
their  mission  is  completed;  but  at  each  succeeding 
spring,  broader  and  higher  spreads  the  huroao  mind 
uiito  its  perfect  stature,  uoto  the  fulBlmeot  of  its  des- 
tiny, unto  the  perfection  of  its  natm'e.  And  in  these 
high  revelations,  thou  hast  taught  me  more,— thou  hast 
taught  me  to  feel  that  I,  too,  weak,  humble,  and  un- 
known— feeble  of  purpose  and  irresolute  of  irood,  bave 
also  rov  mission  to  accomplish  upon  earth— like  the 
falling  leaf,  like  the  passing  wind,  like  the  drop  of  rain. 
O  glorious  thought!  that  lifts  me  above  the  power  of 
time  and  ehanoe,  and  tells  roe  that  I  cannot  pass  away, 
and  leave  no  nark  of  my  caisteoce.  I  may  not  know 
the  purposa  of  my  Wag— the  end  for  which  an  all- wise 


Providence  rrested  me  as  I  am,  and  placed  me  where  I 
sm  ;  but  I  do  know — !br  in  such  things  faith  is  know- 
ledge— that  my  being  has  a  purpose  in  the  omniscience 
of  my  Creator,  and  that  ail  my  actions  tend  to  the 
completion,  to  the  full  accomplishment  of  that  purpose. 
Is  this  fatality  1  No.  I  feel  that  I  am  free,  though  an 
infinite  and  invisible  power  overrules  me.  Mdn  pro- 
poses and  God  disposes.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
mysteries  in  our  being  which  human  reason  cannot  find 
Otttby  seaiching. 

*'  Yonder  towers  that  stand  so  hu^e  and  massive  in 
the  midnight  air,  the  work  of  hurtkan  hands  that  have 
long  since  for^irotten  their  cunning  in  the  grave,  and  once 
the  home  of  human  beings  immortal  as  ourselves,  and 
filled,  like  us,  with  hopes  and  fears,  and  powers  of 
^ood  and  ill, — are  lasting  memorials  of  their  builders ; 
inanimate  material  forms,  yet  living  with  the  impress  of 
a  creative  mind.  These  are  land-marks  of  other  tiroes. 
Thus,  from  the  distant  past,  the  history  of  the  human 
race  is  telegraphed  from  generation  to  generation, 
through  the  present  to  all  succeeding  ajjes.  Ti.ese  are 
manifestations  of  the  human  mind  at  a  remote  period 
of  its  history,  and  among  a  people  who  came  from  ano- 
ther climc« — the  children  of  the  desert.  Their  mission 
is  accomplished,  and  tliey  are  gone ;  yet  leaving  behind 
them  a  thousand  records  of  themselves  and  of  their 
ministry,  not  as  yet  fully  manifest,  but  seen  through  a 
glass  daikly,  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the  ianguai;e,and 
character,  and  manners,  and  history  of  the  nation,  that 
was  by  turns  the  conquered  and  the  conquering.  The 
Goth  sat  at  the  Arab's  feet ;  and  athwart  the  cloud  and 
storm  of  war  streamed  the  light  of  oriental  learning 
upon  the  western  world, 

'  As  when  the  autumnal  sun, 

Through  travelling  rain  and  mist. 

Shines  on  the  evening  hills.'  " 

It  is  a  pleasant  matter  of  reflection  to  consider 
how  much  admiration,  how  fervent  a  worship  has 
been  paid  to  these  splendid  Moorish  remains  by  two 
Americans — by.  two  citizens  of  a  great  and  rising 
country  which  lay  hid  behind  the  waves  of  the  west, 
when  these  piles  first  rose,  and  these  stones  and  mar- 
bles were  laid  upon  each  other,  and  whose  existence 
was  -a  mystery  and  a  problem  in  the  mind  of  the 
great  Columbus,  even,  when  after  long  years  of  glory, 
the  last  dynasty  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  was  driven 
back  into  Africa,  and  the  Cross  substituted  for  the 
Crescent  on  the  walls  of  Alhambra. 

These  two  Americans  (long  may  they  both  live  as 
honours  and  ornaments  of  their  country!)  are  our 
friend  Washington  Irving,  and  the  author  of  <  Outre- 
Mer,*  whose  musings  will  be  read  with  pleasure  even 
by  those  in  whose  recollection  Mr  Irving*s  descrip- 
tions are  still  fresh : — 

**  This  morning  I  visited  the  Alhambra,  an  en- 
chanted  palace,  whose  exquisite  beauty  baffles  the 
power  of  language  to  describe.  Its  outlines  may  be 
drawn, — its  halls  and  galleries,  its  court-yards  and  its 
fountains  numbered ;  but  what  skilful  limner  shall 
portray  in  words  its  curious  architecture,  the  gro* 
tesque  ornaments,  the  quaint  devices,  the  rich  tracery 
of  the  walls,  the  ceilings  inlaid  with  pearl  and  tor- 
toise-shell ?  What  language  paint  the  magic  hues 
of  light  and  shade,  the  shimmer  of  the  sunbeam  as 
it  falls  upon  the  marble  pavement,  and  the  brilliant 
panels  inlaid  with  many-coloured  stones?  Vague 
recollections  fill  my  mind, — images  dazzling  but  un- 
defined, like  the  memory  of  a  gorgeous  dream. 
They  crowd  my  brain  confusedly,  'but  they  will  not 
stay :  they  change  and  mingle  like  the  tremulous 
sunshine  on  the  wave,  till  imagination  itself  is  daz* 
zled — bewildered — overpowered. 

**  What  most  arrests  the  stranger's  foot  within  the 
walls  of  tlie  Alhambra,  is  the  refinement  of  luxury 
which  he  sees  at  every  step.  He  lingers  in  the  de- 
serted bath, — he  pauses  to  gaze  upon  the  now  vacant 
saloon,  where,  stretched  upon  his  gilded  couch,  the 
eflfeminate  monarch  of  the  East  was  wooed  to  sleep 
by  softly-breathing  music  What  more  delightful 
than  this  secluded  garden,  green  with  the  leaf  of  the 
myrtle  and  the  orange,  and  freshened  with  the  gush 
of  fountains,  beside  whose  basin  the  nightingale  still 
woos  the  blushing  rose?  What  more  fanciful — 
more  exquisite — ^more  like  a  ereation  of  oriental 
magic,  than  the  lofty  tower  of  the  Tocador, — iu  airy 
sculpture  resembling  the  fretwork  of  wintry  frost, 
and  its  windows  overlooking  the  romantic  valley  of 
theDarro ;  and  the  eity  with  its  gardens,  domes,  and 
spires,  fSir,  fn  below?  Cool  through  this  lattice 
comes  the  summer  wind,  from  the  icy  summits  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  Softly  in  yonder  fbunuin  falb 
the  crystal  water,  dripping  from  ita  alabaster  vase 
with  neveiweeasing  sound!  On  every  side  ecmice 
op  lb*  firi^giaiioe  of  » thoyind  flowei%  the  murmur 


of  innumerable  leaves ;  and  overhead  is  a  sky  where 
not  a  vapour  floats — as  soft^  and  blue,  and  nuUant,  as 
the  eye  of  childhood  ! 

*<  Such  is  the  Alhambra  of  Granada ;    a  fortress 

a  palace — an  earthly  paradise ;  a  ruin,  wonderful  in 
its  fallen  greatness.** 

Our  American  traveller  stopped  at  the  eternal  city 
long  after  the  mighty  reflux  of  fashionable  visitors 
had  swept  through  its  gates,  and  left  it  to  its  natural 
solemnity  and  comparative  solitude.  In  some  parts, 
of  the  town,  there  is  to  be  sure,  a  risk  of  catehing  the 
malaria  fever,  but  then  is  the  time  to  see  Rome  to 
advantage,  without  the  danger  of  being  annoyed 
wherever  you  go  by  sneering,  tittering  fine  people, 
and  by  suring,  wondering,  blundering,  very  fine 
coarse  people.  Then  you  shall  not  be  made  to  shud- 
der at  hearing  Lady  Eleanor  lisp  that  Raphael's 
divine  Trausfiguration  is  **a  very  pretty  sort  of  thing,** 
or  my  Lord  giggling  at  the  home  on  the  head  of 
Michael  Angelo's  sublime  sutue  of  Moses.  Thea 
you  shall  be  spajred  the  pang  of  meeting 

<*  Shameless  men  who  shuffle  cards  at  noon  " 
in  the  classical  Villa  Doria,  nor  shall  you  bedriven  mad, 
or  into  misanthropy,  by  hearing  one  fat  man  puffing 
and  blowing,  saying  he  has  seen  St  Peter's  and  thank- 
ing God  that  job's  over,  or  another  swearing  that  the 
Colosseum  would  look  a  precious  sight  better  for  a  coat 
of  whitewash  !  Then,  too,  you  shall  be  saved  the  wear 
and  tear  of  body  and  mind — the  wasting  away  of  all 
your  better  spirits — incidental  to  the  late  dinner  partie8> 
drums,  and  routes,  of  those  who  transfer  the  fashion- 
able extravagances  of  St  James*s  and  May  Fair  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber  and  the  foot  of  the  Capitol, 
and  persevere  in  keeping  up  their  aristocratic  distinc- 
tions, their  conventional  pomps  and  ceremonies,  just 
as  if  they  did  not  stand  among  the  ruins  of  a  glorious 
and  mighty  empire,  and  the  tombs  and  the  shades 
of  a  still  more  awful  republic  Yes!  with  a 
good  lodging,  high  up  one  of  the  ^  Seven  immortal 
hills,**  and  with  a  little  quinine  to  drive  away  the 
fever,  midsummer,  or  early  autumn,  is  the  time  to 
enjoy  Rome.  The  following  choice  extracts  are 
from  our  author*s  section  called  *<  Rome  in  Midsum- 
mer:**— 

**  On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Jaoiculom,  now  called, 
from  its  yellow  sands,  Montorio,  or  the  Golden  Moon* 
uio,  stands  the  founts  iu  of  Acqua  Paola,  the  largest 
aud  most  abundant  of  the  Roman  fountains.  It  is  a 
small  Ionic  temple,  with  sis  columns  of  reddish  granite 
in  front,  a  spacious  hall  and  chambers  within,  and  ft 
garden  with  a  terrace  in  the  rear.  Beneath  the  pave- 
ment, a  torrent  of  water  fiom  tlie  ancient  aqof-ducts  of 
Trajan,  and  from  the  lakes  of  Bracctano  and  Martig- 
naiio,  leaps  forth  in  three  beautiful  cascades,  and  from 
the  overflowing  basin  rushes  down  the  hill-side  to  turn 
the  busy  wheels  of  a  dozen  mills. 

**  The  key  of  this  little  fairy  palace  is  in  our  hands, 
and  as  often  as  once  a  week  we  pass  tiie  day  there  amid 
the  odour  of  its  flowers,  the  rushing  sound  of  its  waters, 
and  the  enchantments  of  poetry  and  rousic.  How 
pleasantly  the  suluy  hours  steal  by  !  Cool  coroes  the 
summer  wind  from  the  Tiber*s  mouth  at  Ostia.  Above 
us  is  a  sky  without  a  cloud  ;  beneath  us  the  magnili- 
cent  panorama  of  Rome  and  the  Campagna,  bounded 
by  the  Abrozzi  and  the  sea.  Glorious  sc-ene!  one 
glance  at  thee  would  move  the  dullest  soul,— one  glance 
can  melt  the  painter  and  the  poet  into  tears ! 

'*  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  fountain 
are  many  objects  worthy  of  tue  stranger's  notice.  A 
bow. shot  down  the  hill  side  towards  the  city,  stsods 
the  convent  of  Sao  Pietro  in  Montot  io ;  and  in  ttie 
cloister  of  this  convent  is  a  smalt  round  Doric  ten)ple, 
built  upon  the  spot  which  ao  ancient  tradition  points 
out  as  the  scene  of  St  Peter's  martyrdom.  In  the  op- 
posite direction  the  ro.id  leads  you  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  hill,  aud  out  throush  the  city-gate  to  gardens  and 
villas  beyond.  Passing  beueath  a  lofty  arch  of  Tra- 
jan's aqueduct,  an  ornamented  gateway  on  the  left  ad- 
mits you  to  the  villa  Pamfili^Otuia,  built  on  i^e  west- 
ern declivity  of  the  hill.  This  is  the  largest  aud  roost 
roagoiiiceot  of  the  numerous  villas  that  crowd  the  im- 
mediate environs  of  Rome.  Iu  spacious  terraces,  its 
marble  statues,  its  woodlsods  snd  green  alleys,  its  lake 
and  waterfalls  and  fountains,  give  it  ao  air  of  courtly 
splendour  snd  of  rural  beauty,  which  realizes  the  bean 
ideal  of  a  suburban  villa. 

**  This  is  our  favourite  resort  when  we  hsve  passed 
the  day  at  the  fbnntain,  and  the  afternoon  shadows  be* 
gin  to  fall.    There  we  sit  on  the  broad  marble  steps  of 
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the  terrace,  gaze  upon  the  varied  landscape  atretch'iDg 
lo  tbe  misty  sea,  or  ramble  beneath  the  leafy  dome  of 
the  woedUod  and  along  the  margin  of  the  lake» 

*  And  drop  a  pebble  to  see  it  sink 
Down  in  those  depths,  so  calm  and  cool.'" 


^  ••ToEQUATi  Tasso  ossa  hic  jacent— here  lie  the 
bones  of  Torquato  Tasso— is  the  simple  inscription 
upon  the  poet's  tomb,  in  the  ehurch  of  St  Onofrio. 
Many  a  pilgrimage  is  made  to  the  grave  Many  a 
bard  from  distant  lands  comes  to  visit  the  spot, — 
and  as  he  passes  the  secluded  cloisters  of  the  convent 
where  the  poet  died,  and  where  his  ashes  rest,  muses 
on  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  and  breathes  an 
orison  for  the  peace  of  his  soul.  He  sleeps  midway 
between  his  cradle  at  Sorrento  and  his  dungeon  at 
Ferrara. 

"  The  monastery  of  St  Onofrio  stands  on  the  Jani- 
eulum,  overlooking  the  Tiber  and  the  city  of  Rome ; 
and  in  the  distance  rise  the  towers  of  the  Roman 
Capitol,  where,  after  long  years  of  sickness,  sorrow, 
and-  imprisonment,  the  laurel  crown  was  prepared 
for  the  epic  po«t  of  luly.  Ihe  chamber  in  which 
Tasso  died  is  still  shown  to  the  curious  traveller ; 
and  the  tree  in  the  garden  under  ^whose  shade  he 
loved  to  sit.  The  feelings  of  the  dying  man,  as  he 
reposed  in  his  retirement,  are  not  tlie  vague  con 
jectures  ot  poetic  revery.  He  has  himself  recorded 
them  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  friend  An- 
tonio Constantini,  a  few  days  only  before  his  disso- 
lution.    These  are  his  melancholy  words  : — 

"♦What  will  my  friend  Antonio  say  when  he 
hears  of  the  death  of  Tasso  ?  Ere  long,  I  think, 
the  nfews  "will  reach  him ;  Cor  I  feel  that  the  end  of 
my  life  is  near  ;  bein;;  ahle  to  find  no  remedy  for 
this  wearisome  ihdisposition,  which  is  superadded  to 
my  customary  infirmities,  and  by  which,  as  by  a 
rapid  torrent,  I  see  myself  swept  away,  without  a 
hand  to  save.  It  is  no  longer  time  to  speak  of  my 
unyielding  destiny,  not  to  say  the  ingratitude  of  the 
world,  which  has  longed  even  for  the  victory  of 
driving  me  a  beggar  to  my  grave :  while  I  thought 
that  the  glory  which,  in  spite  of  those  that  will  it 
not,  this  age  shall  receive  from  my  writings,  waa  not 
to  leave  me  thus  witliout  reward.  1  have  come  to 
this  monastery  of  St  Onofrio,  not  only  because  the 
air  is  commended  by  physicians,  as  more  salubrious 
than  any  other  part  of  Rome,  but  that  I 
may,  as  it  were,  commence  in  this  high  place,  • 
and  in  the  conversation  of  these  devout  fathers, 
my  '  conversation  in  [[f  heaven  Pray  God  for 
me  7  and  be  assured  "^ that  as  I  have  loved  and 
honoured  you  in  this  present  life,  so  in  that 
other  and  more  real  life  will  I  do  for  you  all  that 
belongs  to  charity  unfeigned  and  true.  And  to 
the  Divine  mercy  I  commend  both  you  and  my- 
self.'*' 

If  our  readers  fancy  that  all  our  author'a  book  is 
made  up  of  such  sentimental  and  serious  matter  as 
we  have  just  quoted,  they  are  very  much  mistaken. 
Mr  Longfellow  has  a  great  deal  of  the  jolly  fellow 
about .  him,  and  indulges  in  fun,  story,  and  piquant 
remark.  What  sensible  person,  like  ourselves,  has 
ever  travelled  over  the  continent  without  meeting 
with  specimens  of  both  the  following  classes  of 
tourists  :-.- 

"I  met  wiih  an  odd  character  at  Florence, — a  com- 
plete hoipouritft.  He  was  an  Englishman  of  some  forty 
years  of  a^e,  with  a  round,  ^ood-hi|moureii  countenance, 
and  a  nose  thnt  wore  the  livery  of  good  company.  He 
was  making  the  grand  tour  tiirough  France  and  Italy, 
and  home  aga\n  by  the  way  of  the  Tyrol  and  the  Rhine. 
He  travelled  post,  with  a  double-barrelled  ^uii,  two  pair 
of  pistols,  and  a  violin  without  a  bow.  He  had  been  in 
Rome  without  seein([[  St  Peter's, — he  did  not  care  about 
it;  he  had  seen  St  Paul's  in  London.  He  had  been  in 
Naples  without  visiting  Mount  Vesuvius ;  and  did  not 
go  to  Pompeii,  because  **  they  told  him  it  was  hardly 
worth  seeing — nothing  but  a  parcel  of  dark  streets  and 
.  old  walls."  The  principal  object  he  seemed  to  have  in 
view  was  to  complete  the  grand  tour. 

"I  afterwards  met  with  his  counterpart  in  a  country- 
man  of  my  own,  who  made  it  a  point  to  see  everything 
which  was  mentioned  in  the  guide-books;  and  boasted 
how  much  he  could  accomplish  in  a  day.  He  would 
dispatch  a  city  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  A 
Roman  aqueduct,  a  Gothic  cathedral,  two  or  three 
modern  churches  and  an  ancient  ruin  or  so,  were  only  a 
breakfast  for  him.  Nothing  came  amiss ;  not  a  stone 
was  left  unturned.  A  city  was  like  a  Chinese  picture 
to  him — it  had  no  perspective.  Every  object  teemed  of 
equal  magnitude  and  importaDce.  He  saw  them  all; 
they  were  all  wonderfal. 

«'  Life  is  short,  and  art  is  long ;  yet  spare  me  from 
thus  travelling  with  th?  speed  of  thousht ;  and  trotting 
from  daylljtht  untiWark,  at  the  heels  of  a  cicerone,  with 
an  umbrella  in  one  hand,  and  a  guide-book  and  a  plan 
of  the  city  in  the  other." 

Appertaining  to  the  Brat  of  then  clasaes,  we  once 
kneir  ao  Enflisbmen  who  determined  to  go  all  the 


way  from  Naples,  through  the  wild  province  of  Apu- 
lia, as  far  aa  Gallipoli.  He  was  told  of  the  dangers 
of  the  journey  by  land,  for,  at  that  time  the  Varda- 
relli  brigands  were  in  their  highest  feather,  and  the 
plague  was  raging  at  the  town  of  Noja.  But  be  was 
not  to  be  deterred,  and  he  went.  And  why  did  he 
go?  Was  he  curious  to  see  a  rarely  visited  country 
—was  he  anxious  to  stand  on  the  plain  of  Cannae,  by 
the  ancient  port  of  Brundusium,  or  amidst  the  ruins 
of  Tarentum?  Was  he  moved  by  a  laudable  desire 
of  investigating  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  industry 
of  Apulia,  or  the  great  oil  trade  of  Gallipoli  9  No, 
not  he  I  He  neither  knew  nor  cared  about  these 
things,  and,  according  to  his  own  confession,  all  that 
he  wanted  was  to  be  able  to  say,  when  he  got  back 
to  England,  that  he  had  been  from  one  end  of  luly 
to  the  other  !  The  story  of  Tom  Sheridan  and  the 
coal-pit  occurred  to  us,  and  we  could  have  repeated 
to  him  old  Sheridan's  remonstrance  with  his  son — 
•*  Why  couldn't  you  have  said  you  had  been  there, 
without  giving  yourself  the  trouble  of  going  ?  "  The 
motive  of  our  quondam  acquaintance  is  a  very  com- 
mon one.  It  is  this  feeling  that  leads  wheezing 
cockney  tourists  to  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  makes 
harum-scarum  sailors  drink  punch  on  the  giddy  top 
of  Pompey's  Pillar.  It  is  only  in  order  to  be  able  to 
say  on  their  return  home  that  they  have  done  it. 
And  talking  of  doing  brings  us  to  our  second  class  of 
flying  travellers. 

We  have  met  hundreds  of  Englishmen  like  Mr 
Longfellow's  American,  who  made  a  point  to  see 
everything  set  down  in  the  vulgar  guide-books,  and 
who  would  brag  how  much  they  could  do  in  a  day. 
At  Rome  we  have  heard  unblushing  fellows  of  this 
kidney  boast,  in  the  fashion  we  might  expect  from  a 
mower  talking  of  acres  of  grass,  that  he  had  done 
St  Peter's,  and  the  Vatican,  and  the  Pantheon,  and 
the  Coliseum,  all  in  one  day.  But  at  Naples,  in  a 
house  of  public  refection,  hight  a  "  trattoria^''  where 
these  people  did  most  consort,  it  was  still  more  pain- 
ful to  hear  them  compare  notes  and  propose  running 
races  with  each  other  over  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  spots  upon  earth.  Sometimes  dropping 
in  in  the  evening  to  a  late  dinner,  we  have  bea^rd 
snatches  of  conversation  like  the  following: — 

*'  Well,  Stokes,  how  much  have  you  done  to-day?** 
*'  Oh !  Nokes,  I  have  done  Mount  Vesuvius, 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabia,  and  to-morrow 
I  shall  turn  over  to  t'other  side,  and  do  Virgil's  Tomb, 
Posilipo,  the  Grotta,  the  Grotta  del  Cane,  PozzuoU, 
Baia,  Avernus,  and  the  rest  of  the  lakes  and  ruins, 
and  then  back  to  Rome  !" 

And  lucky  were  we  when  the  name  of  each  of 
these  places  was  not  wofully  barbarized,  and  Posilipo 
not  converted  into  Paw'slip,  and  Pozzuoli  into  Pitt's- 
hole,  and  so  on  with  the  rest.  On  one  occasion  we 
remember  meeting  a  party  of  this  kind  at  PsBstum. 
They  had  come  above  sixty  English  miles  to  see  tbe 
magnificent  ancient  temples,  which  are  three  in 
number,  and  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  each 
other  ;  but  merely  going  up  to  the  first  of  these,  and 
measuring  its  columns  with  their  Belcher  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  they  turned  back,  got  into  their  car- 
riage, and  drove  oflT,  saying  they  supposed  the  other 
two  temples  were  just  like  the  first.  These  impious 
men  had,  however,  gained  their  object :  they  could 
aay  they  had  been  at  Paestum  I 

Here  we  stop ;  not  for  any  lack  of  such  anecdotes, 
but  because  we  must  have  a  few  words  of  courteous 
leave-taking  with  the  agreeable  author  of  *  Outre- 
Mer.' 

His  volumes  contain  sundry  other  matters  besides 
those  we  have  alluded  to ;  and  in  some  of  these  essays 
he  shows  himself  well  versed  in  our  old  poets  and  the 
old  English  school  of  writers  generally,  as  well  as  in 
the  ancient  Spanish  ballads  and  roinan9eros.  He  is 
also  a  versifier  of  no  mean  merit  himself,  as  the  reader 
will  find  by  looking  over  his  translation  of  the  <  Coplas 
de  Don  Jorge  Manrique,'  beginning— 

«  O,  let  the  soul  her  slumbers  break. *» 

Both  in  the  humorous  and  the  pathetic  stories  be 
introduces,  Mr  Longfellow  reminds  us  of  Washing- 
ton Irving ;  and,  indeed,  tbroughoat  his  style  bean 


a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  tbe  author  of  *  The 
Sketch- Book,*  without  being,  however,  a  servile 
imiUtion  of  it.  Martin  Franc,  and  the  Monk  of 
St  Anthony,  The  Sexagenarian,  aud  the  NoUry  of 
Perigueux,  are  capital  little  stories. 

We  are  always  glad  when  we  can  recommend  a 
work,  and  we  can  honestly  do  so  by  these  pleasant, 
well-intentioned  volumes 


THB    ZNTBRZOR    OP    QUZANA. 

Amiost  the  smoke  and  troubled  crowding  of  our 
cities  and  our  house-pent  fields,  there  is  no  reading 
more  refreshing  to  the  body,  through  the  nrind's  re- 
freshment, than  to  read  of  wild  uninhabited  lands, 
where  the  air  is  free  and  unburdened  with  strange, 
unnatural  gases,  where  the  waters  run  clear  and  fresh, 
unlike  that  squalid  factory  drudge,  poor  old  Father 
Thames;  where  the  land  is  broken  and  various,  with- 
out walls  or  hedges,  flower-beds  or  cabbage-beds; 
where  all  the  riches  of  the  earth  are  given  in  new 
and  unexpected  forms,  and  profuse  commixture; 
where,  unlijte  the  close-roomed  toil  of  the  work-shop^ 
the  counting' house,  or  the  study,  labour  is  health,^ 
and  industry  riches  fineless.  But  of  all  lands,  Annie' 
rica  u  the  one  that  gives  the  most  glorious  contrast 
to  our  huddled  condition  here.  There  all  nature 
seems  new  and  untired,  all  its  elements  are  large, 
lusty,  and  of  a  primeval  grandeur.  Wide  are  its 
open  plains,  pathless  its  far- stretched  forests ;  its  winds 
unpoisoned.  Its  mighty  rivers  baffle  the  notions  of 
such  poor  Old-Wordly  men  as  ourselves,  who  call 
by  the  aame  name  such  wriggling  little  creatures  as 
our  over-tasked  old  friend  of  London,  the  Seine  and* 
the  Arno,  that  scarce  can  dribble  down  its  summer 
course ;  and  we  thiuk  these  great  too,  because  wo 
compare  them  with  so*called  rivers  which  we  may 
leap  across,  even  in  flood-time, — such  as  the  Fiesolais, 
Africo,  or  **  sullen  Mole,"  or  the  Wandle,  tributary 
to  the  mighty  Thames. 

Reading  of  such  places  as  these  the  spirit  seems  to- 
expand ;  the  physical  part  of  our  imagination  seemS' 
refreshed  and  invigorated,  and  we  entertain  w^h  de- 
light the  idea  of  living  always  among  its  healthful' 
pleasures,  feeding  on  its  varied,  never-failing  fruits, 
and  labouring  in  ita  cultivation,  our  well-paid  labour 
returning  plenty,  peace,  and  health.  In  the  beau- 
ideal  of  such  a  scene  we  have  lately  been  living  br 
the  help  of  Dr  Hancock's  highly  interesting  little 
book  of  Guiana.* 

Hitherto,  it  should  seem,  that  Guiana  has  suffered 
material  injustice  in  the  opinion  formed  of  its  salu- 
brity and  natural  resources.  The  coast  alone  has 
been  generally  visited,  the  interior  remaining  almost 
unknown ;  and  the  unfavourable  climate  and  soil  of 
the  smaller  part  of  the  country  has  been  taken  as  a 
sample  of  the  whole.  Dr  Hancock,  who  has  lived 
long  in  the  country,  and  travelled  two  thousand  miles, 
backwards  and  forwards,  in  the  interior,  makes  us 
think  it  a  perfect  paradise ; — so  pleasant  and  healthy 
is  tbe  climate,  so  abundant  and  so  delicious  its  native 
food  ;  and  even  its  localities  seem  purposely  to  have 
arranged  themselves  for  the  convenience  of  traflic. 
The  Doctor's  account,  though  perhaps  a  little  tinged 
with  that  bigotry  to  which  men  with  a  favorite  object 
are  liable,  is  vivid  and  clear-headed ;  and  seems  writ> 
ten  with  an  enthusiasm  equally  inspired  by  admira- 
tion of  the  stupendous  resources  of  the  country,  and 
the  desire  to  benefit  his  fellow-creatures,  by  pointing 
out  the  abode  of  so  much  natural  riches.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  most  extraetable  portion  of  Doctor 
Hancock's  work ;  but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that 
what  remains  is  no  less  important  or  interesting.  We 
might  especially  refer  to  the  chapter  on  the  nosology 
of  the  country,  and  the  means  of  preserving  the  health 
of  new  comers. 

•*  Guiana  presents  a  great  diversity  of  soil,  but  the 
following  are  tbe  principal :— 1st,  the  clayey  or  aUo- 

*  Oboerrationa  on  the  climate,  toil,  and  prodnctiona  of 
British  Gniana,  and  on  tbe  advantages  of  Bmigratioo  to, 
and  Colonizing  the  Interior  of,  thatCoontry;  together  with 
inddental  remarks  on  tbe  diseases,  tbeir  treatment  and 
prevention;  founded  on  a  long  experience  within  the 
tropics.  By  John  Hancock,  M.D.  See.  ftc  London,  James 
Fraser;  John  Hatdurd  and  Son ;  George  Mann. 
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M^  manhj  9iiid  of  the  CMtt«  whidi  eti««di  otoaMy 
MMM  n\z  or  cigdl  miltt  ■baek  froM  the  ttt ;  3ii4lyf 
tbe  hilb  of  sand  and  gravtl,  with  uamt  4Qt«)rvtoi»g 
inorasset,  extending  to  the  falls  s  and  3rdly,  th«  deep 
toil  Af  the  interior.  Below  the  fatls,  indeed,  are  many 
fertile  Kpots ;  hut  these  ere  of  limited  extent.  Unfor- 
tuaelely,  both  liie  Duloh  mid  £ngliab  |»laoiers  have 
beretofore  confoiieded  this  inierQ.ediate  district  wUh 
the  primitive  soil  t>f  the  inlcior,  or  mounlaiuoiu  re- 
gions, and  they  continue  to  judge  of  the  latter  from 
what  they  observe  below  the  falU,  notwithstanding  the 
great  geological  disparity. 

**  The  coast  lands,  being  an  alluvial  deposit  from  the 
sea  and  great  rivers,  have  indetK),  when  rendered 
mellow  by  labour  (the  sea  being  kept  out),  been  found 
rich  and  productive,  and  they  are  «titl  so  on  the  Elsse- 
<|eibo  eoaat,  oiie  of  the  richest  sitps  of  land  on  the 
earth.  To  windward  of  this,  however,  the  soil  is  in  a 
great  measure  exhausted,  so  that  numerous  plantations 
(hundreds  probably)  are  abandoned  in  Dtmerara  and 
Berbice,  as  giving  no  adequate  return  for  the  labour 
rrqeired  to  keep  op  the  cultivation,  especislly  since  the 
alave  irade  waa  abolished. 

■*  Tli4  mountnioous  country,  os  the  €ootr4r) ,  pre- 
sents to  view  divers  coloured  ochres,  i;idurated  clays, 
and  volcanic  products  which  repose  on  the  graniie,  with 
Yenous  mixtures  of  loamy  eaith  and  vegetable  mould 
|o  a  vast  esleet.  Beyond  this  we  meet  with  extensive 
savannahs  or  prairies^chiefly  clay  and  gravel,  affording 
pasture  for  cattle. 

^*  'llie  seasoos  are  diviiled  into  wet  and  dry,  which, 
wland,  ere  very  regular,  but  less  so  on  the  coast ;  and 
there  ie  a  perpetval  verdure  throughout  tne  year.  la 
the  ioteintediate  levels  between  the  ridges  of  the  falls 
of  Efsequibo,  the  river  annually  ovei flows  its  banWs: 
when  this  occurs,  it  never  fails  to  leave  a  fertilizing 
^posit,  aacti  as  gives  a  perennial  verdure  to  the  banks 
•f  the  Nile,  and  like  that  of  the  inUntak  lands  so 
termed,  or  fertile  meadows  of  the  river  Connecticut  io 
its  course,  especiiilly  between  New  Hampshire  and 
Termont. 

**  Most  plMtefv  have  considered  the  labour  of  slaves 
Io  be  todispepsable  to  suceesafel  evliivatien  oa  the 
coast;  and  with  reason,  perhaps,  as  hctetofure  coo* 
docted  It  is  rertain,  indeed,  that  the  culiivaiion  of 
Ibe  coast  caniot  be  continued  unless  it  be  by  the  means 
mggtated— by  the  introduction  of  «migr»«tii,  and  the 
uee  of  amimal  labour.  In  proof  of  this,  we  mi^ht  in- 
stance the  island  of  Haytt,  where,  notwithstanding  the 
codeavonrs  of  desp^ttic  chiefk,  the  cultivation  has  so 
declined,  ihst  there  is  nut  now  a  sufKciency  of  soger 
produced  for  the  use  of  the  iohabitaots. 

*'  None  but  Hollanders  could  ever,  on  such  a  conti- 
Bciit,  have  thoaght  of  robbing  the  sea,  or  fencing  it 
••t  ffom  e  swonspy  eotst  with  such  immense  labour, 
aa  is  faond  CMMiouslly  aceesaary  to  keep  up  the  culti- 
vation. The  original  Dutch  colonists,  indeed,  seem  lo 
have  sought,  in  this  couniry,  only  another  Holland, 
ami  they,  io  a  district  boundlessly  rich  and  unculti- 
vated, set,  at  an -early  period,  about  gaining  land  from 
the  sea  t  They  accordingly  planted  themselves  on  the 
mu  Idy  lands  of  the  sea^shof e,  where  tiiey  had  the 
comforting  reflection  that  they  must  nt-ccMarily  he 
drowned  by  the  sea  on  one  side,  or  by  the  bush  water 
am  the  olheir,  twless  they  were  protected  by  dykes. 

'*  In  some  instances,  however,  the  Dutch  at  first  cul- 
tivated the  lands  up  the  rivers ;  but,  in  addition  to 
their  aquatic  propensiiies,  their  atfeniion  wss  directed 
tatheeoestf^Ur,  by  the  facility  then  existing  of  pro- 
ttviag  sieves  ia  abundaoee,  sad  at  a  wry  trifling  ex- 
pense, from  the  coast  of  Africa ;  2odly,  by  the  aecesaity 
of  keeping  a  military  force  inland  to  overawe  the 
Caribees;  and  3rdly,  by  the  immediate  contiguity  to 
the  shippiog. 

"  The  first  two  motives  have,  by  the  course  of  events, 
since  been  removed,  bv  the  abolition  of  the  alave  trade, 
and  by  the  concdiation  of  the  native  tribes,  who  are  no 
longer  to  be  dreaded.  The  third  consideration  it  un- 
wo^yaf  regard  in  a  country  watered,  as  is  Guiana, 
by  Btimecous  lanie  ri«era  But  the  planters,  in  the 
meantime,  appear  to  be  unaware  of  the  advaaiageaof 
tlie  interior,  and  continue  plodding  on  in  the  old  sys- 
tem, not  knowing  how  to  avett  that  destruction  wh:ch 
awaits  them;  notwithstanding  there  lies  not  far  off*  a 
soil  rich  io  fertility,  boandlraa  in  extent,  and  requiring 
only  some  improvements  as  to  waier-carri<ig«  and 
roads,  to  render  it  more  accessible  and  speedily  pro- 
dactive. 

**  Oa  the  cultivation  of  the  interior,  what  I  am  now 
about  to  st4le  I  vouch  for  from  personal  observation  in 
vsrious  paits  of  Interior  Guiana,  on  the  E-sequibo  and 
Psrime,  as  well  as  on  the  Orinoko,  where  1  liad  the 
opportunity  for  more  than  three  vears  of  observing  the 
avails  of  agriculiure,  and  of  aeeta^  persons  of  oo  pecu- 
niary funds  beconiing  rich  with  very  sl^ht  industry. 

**1t  W'lS  also  exemplififd  amongst  those  hibes  who, 
as  Mr  ilumboldt  s»ys,  'inhabit  the  country  ^o  little 
luiowo  between  the  sources  of  the  Orinoko  and  those 
of  the  rivers  E^sequibo,  Carony,  ami  Psrime;'  of  winch 
we  may  say  with  the  Ahb6  de  Pra<<t,  *  l.et  us  not  dis- 
paie  the  fact,  but  can  'idly  confess  th.it,  as  yet, 
Amesica  is  oo*y  discovered  m  name,  and  geographic 
calhr*  The  treasures  it  contains  are  stdl  buried  riches, 
whieh  iu  freedom,  ahme  can  discover  to  the  Old 
World.' 

••  In  further  illustrat'ion  of  this.  T  may  ob^rve  that 
there  is,  or  was  net  long  since  eaisiiog,  a  eoffteo-field 


up  the  Essenuibo  fat  Ooropoesry,  about  forty  leagaes 
iolead),  which  has  been  plaaied  at  a  period  unknown, 
supposed  lo  be  ibeut  the  firat  setileeieat  of  the  Dutch, 
and  this  is  found  to  continue  beariog  io  abundaoee;—* 
nature  alone,  on  this  fertile  soil,  keeping  up  s  repro- 
daction  of  the  trees!  It  is  a  fact,  that  these  interior 
lands  will  produce  Car  more  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  &c., 
than  the  sea  coast,  and  that  with  half  tlie  labour !  Of 
this  I  hsve  had  the  fullest  demonstration  up  the  Ori- 
iK>ko,  where  the  most  abundant  crops  of  cocoa  and 
coffee  are  produced,  equal  to  those  of  Caraceas. 

'*  The  planters  ate  not  aware  of  this ;  aad  when,  ia 
regard  to  sugar  in  particular,  I  remarked  to  them  the 
size  of  the  canes,  and  that  they  often  exceeded  thirty 
feet  in  length,  it  was  thought  quite  impossible.  On  the 
ooast  they  commonly  grow  aprif  hi,  and  to  the  height  of 
aix  or  eight  feet ;  but  inland  their  growth  is  so  luxu* 
riunt,  that  they  often  fall  and  stretch  to  a  great  length 
on  the  ground.  I  may  add  too,  that  tliese  enormous 
growths  are  fouiKi  almost  in  a  stale  of  nature,  or  with- 
out any  weeding,  trenching,  or  labour  of  drainage ; 
and  besides,  they  contain  a  more  pure  aaceharine  juice, 
without  that  impregnation  of  sea-stit  which,  io  new 
lands  on  tlie  coast,  impedes  the  granulation  of  the 
sugar. 

'H'he  inland  tribes,  moreover,  are  food  of  agricul- 
ture, and  there  the  plough  would  be  used  with  vast 
advantages.  The  use  of  the  phiueh  waa  introduced 
with  astonishing  eflffct  among  the  Cherokees,  the 
Creek,  and  the  Seminole  Indians  of  North  America. 

**  The  lands  alluded  to  are  not  only  beirt  adapted  for 
the  staple  articles  of  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,*  cotton,-  and 
intiign,  but  equally  so  for  numerous  others,  which  will 
not  thrive  on  the  coa^t.  No  soil  can  be  more  congenial 
for  the  produce  of  dates,  flgs,  olives,  and  grapes  of  su- 
perior quality,  as  proved  by  the  Friars  of  Carony;  as 
well  as  for  the  various  aromatics  and  spiceries,  such  as 
the  nutmeg,  doves,  ginger,  allspice,  and  cinnamon. 
From  the  illiberal  policy  of  the  Spanish  Government, 
aod  Old  Spain  being  the  country  of  grapea  and  olives, 
the  cultivation  of  theae  and  various  other  products  was 
prohibited  in  Spanish  Giiana.  This  is  the  natural  soil 
of  the  odoriferous  vanilla,  which  has  been  taken  to 
Martinique,  and  sold  at  from  fourteen  to  twenty  dollars 
the  pound.  Dyeing  woods,  cochineal,  wild  honey, 
gum  copal,  Ac  ,  abound  in  the  forests*  beside  a  multi- 
tode  of  treasures  unknown  to  Europeans. 

'*  Many  of  our  most  valuable  and  expensive  medi- 
cines, moreover,  could  be  cultivated  here  with  facility; 
as  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  which  would  ^ive  a  quick 
return.  The  more  humid  pans  uroold  likewise  produce 
the  invaluable  Sarsa  de  Hio  Ntgro  { Smtlax  $ipkUitiea), 
which  doubtless,  with  a  little  research,  might  be  found 
growing  wild. 

*<  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  more  febrifuge 
species  of  cinchona  (Peruvian  bark  tree)  would  be 
found  on  the  mountain  Mackerapan,  or  others  of  the 
elevated  range  of  Parime.  But  whether  found  indi- 
genous or  not,  tliis  wouM  afford  a  proper  soil  for  its 
cultivation,  which  wooid  be  desirable,  now  that  the 
cinchona  forests  on  the  declivity  of  the  Andes  are  be- 
coming exhausted. 

**Tbe  Rubiaceous  plsnts  are  especially  numerou<(  in 
Guiana.  There  are  several  different  species  of  coffee 
growing  wild  in  the  interior  parts,  as  well  as  of  the 
Cephalus  genus, of  which  the  true  ipecacuanha  is  one; 
aod  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cinchona  will  like- 
wise be  found,  all  these  beiog  of  the  same  natoral 
family.  Another  tree  (of  a  new  genus  perbapa)  found 
in  Pomeroon,  and  described  by  the  writer,  afforils  a 
tonic  aod  febrifuge  bark,  not  inferior  to  cinchona. — See 
Med.  aad  Phys.  Journal  for  January,  1833. 

*'  Besides  all  this,  no  country  in  the  world  abounds 
more  in  valuable  timber-trees  for  ship  building,  cabinet- 
work, Ac.  It  is  here  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  forest 
t'ces  do  not  impede  those  of  humbler  growth.  The 
coffee,  vanilla,  and  various  others,  even  require  the 
shade  of  other  trees.  In  this  respe'*t  the  tropicsl  regions 
differ  from  those  of  higher  latitudes  although  tht%  fact 
has  hitherto  scarcely  been  known  or  appreciated,  and 
we  see  the  most  valuable  timber  and  fruit  trees 
waataaly  sacri6ced  in  clearing  the  lands  in  equinoctial 
America. 

<*  The  nutriiiie  vegetables  too,  I  must  now  observe, 
are  grown  in  great  abundance  in  the  interior ;  as  yam«, 
cassada,  plantains,  sweet  po'atoes,  Indian  corn.  Of 
the  latter  there  is  one  sort  called  Maiz  de  dos  Me^es, 
which,  as  its  tume  imports,  yields  in  two  months  from 
the  time  it  is  committed  to  ihe  ground.  The  return  of 
Indian  corn  is  oMen  2000  to  one  amongst  the  Macoosis. 

"The  domestic  animals  of  ihe  interior  also  are  kept 
with  exlraor^iinary  facility ;  as  horses,  mules,  hogs, 
goats,  fowls,  &c.,  snd  horned  cattle  multiply  so  much 
as  lo  run  wild  on  the  savannahs.  Indeed,  cattle  were 
often  killed  for  their  hides  aod  horns,  and  the  flesh  left 
tothevuitnres  for  want  of  salt;  and.  nntwithstaHding 
milk  was  rich  and  abun  lent  no  butter  or  cheese  was 
m^de,  whiUt  two  or  three  shillings  per  pouml  w«re  given 
for  foreign  butter:  this  marktNl  ihe  st.tie  of  enterprise 
and  industry  amongst  tte  Portuguese.  Would  British 
commerce  and  industry  be  thus  effete  in  a  oouotry  so 

*  It  is  atraoget  iudeed,  that  this  raloahle  production,  re- 
qatfir^  Ml  Nttlu  lalMmr,  Should  have  been  ao  nefflected  oo  a 
aoil  th*-.  ino«4  cniig^'ni^l  toit,  tMpecinlly  by  tbosu  wbe  we 
aware  of  rhe  nratt-ful  and  restorative  pnipertina  of  cacno 
or  the  eboonlatf*  nut,  well  named  hy  t[»m  great  Swedish 
naturaliat,  Theobromu-^Tood  of  tb«  goda. 


unboundedly  rich  ?  Oa  the  PariaM  (beyoad  the  wsatcm 
source  of  ibe  £saequibo),  the  beef  was  one  batfpaoaw 
per  pound,  whilst  it  cost  io  Demerara  a  guilder  or 
eighteen  pence  the  poaad.  Beaides  this,  the  interior 
abour^s  to  wild  aoiaiale.  which  afford  the  most  delicate 
and  wholesome  nourishment;  as  bush  hogs,  deer, 
mypoories,  lapas,  the  great  river  turtles,  and  their  de- 
jioious  eggs,  as  also  the  maoatee,  with  fish  aod  Ibwls 
innumerible.  We  eiperienced  ao  want  of  fish  aad 
game  io  going  up  the  falls,  although  oar  party  min- 
bcred  upwards  of  thirty  people. 

*'The  rocks  sfl^rd  in  the  dry  season  the  means  ^ 
dryiag  aod  presermg  6sh,  which  are  eaiight  in  vait 
abundaoee  aaioagat  the  falls,  especially  the  pme9,  one 
of  the  most  deltcioos  articles  of  food,  of  which  th« 
teeth  are  formed  like  thoae  of  a  sheep,  end  which  feedt 
entirely  on  grass  and  vegetables.  Toe  tau-hm  { Silmrm 
sp. )  also  IS  amongst  the  finest  as  well  ss  the  largest  of 
the  freshwater  fishes,  which  abound  in  these  rivers  r  ic 
grows  to  Hbout  ten  feet  in  length,  weighing  upwards  of 
two  hundred  pounds.  Here  is  also  another  esiraordi. 
nary  fish,  of  very  Urge  aire,  scarcely  kaewo  to  aeta* 
ralisis  called  arapaima,  or  asara|Kuaio,  with  scales  m 
large  as  a  half-crown  piece,  aod  beaotifally  etiiala 
with  crimaoo.** 

,,  .**  '^^  «'^f^  grown  in  the  interior  are  most  de* 
bcious,  and  aa  much  sweeter  than  those  of  Europe  at 
Uie  aeaaoas  ese  warmer.  Wheat,  potatoes,  and  sH  ibe 
European  frails,  no  doubt,  would  Aoarish  on  the  roooa« 
laim  of  Mackerapen,  where  a  cool  climate  might  be 
atuiocd  io  a  few  hoars  from  the  banks  ^f  Essequtbo.** 
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Letters  am  the  Nature  and  Duration  of  Future  Pmnkk» 
menL  I2aio.    London.  Longman.  1835.   Fp  482. 

Wa  transenbe  the  title  of  this  book  with  no  inten. 
tion  of  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  higli 
question  with  wbieh  it  professes  to  be  ooeupicd.  Bnt 
independently  of  that  matter  altogether,  it  has  about 
it  certain  features  of  singularity  and  attraction  wbieli 
induce  us  to  notice,  it.  Nothing  oan  be  mora  void  of  . 
pretension  than  the  appaaranee  of  the  volume ;  the 
eopy  tha€  has  been  aent  to  us — huddled  up  io  the 
plainest  aod  most  primitive,  not  to  say  rudest,  of 
whity-brown  pasteboards— looks  rather  like  a  bundle 
of  unread  proofii  stitabad  together,  than  a  book 
finished  for  pubKeatbn  or  sale.  Althotigh  the  name 
of  a  London  bouse  appears  on  the  title-page,  the 
book  is  stated  to  have  been  printed  at  Aberdeen* 
The  author,  indeed,  eipresses  himself  as  earing  little, 
or  not  at  aU,  whether  it  aall  or  not.  **  As  he  writes,** 
he  says,  **  solely  to  esspley  (if  not  to  improve)  the 
leisure  hours  of  retirement,  and  invitee  none  to  pur- 
chase, be  hopes  be  may  without  unpardonable  pre- 
sumption gratify  the  haraoless  (and  not  ttncomaaeB>- 
weakness  of  giving  his  thoughts  to  the  printer,  albeit 
none  may  be  found  adventurous  enough  to  disturb 
their  repose  on  the  shelves  of  the  bookseller,  or  per- 
adventure,  ineonsiderata  enough  to  riek  a  abillN^  Ibr 
a  produetien  of  ao  dobioua  a  eharaeter  and  so  forbid* 
ing  an  aspect. **  Respecting  the  author,  nothing 
more  is  intimated  than  that  be  is  "  a  private  gentle- 
man, who  has  not  always  sauntered  in  the  groves  of 
Aeademus.**  In  one  plaoe  (p.  98B)  he  speaks  of 
having  been  in  India,  at  Bombay.  He  also  occa- 
sionally refers  to  a  former  work  which  he  appears  to 
have  published,  undvr  the  title  of  '  Notes  on  Ee- 
ligioua.  Moral,  and  Metaphysical  Subjects.* 

The  present  work  displays  rather  an  extensive 
range  of  reading,  both  in  modern  aad  ancient  Irtera* 
ture ;  and  the  style,  bctokeniog  in  its  general  ebarao- 
ter  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman,  occasiovally  rises 
to  considerable  fervour  of  eloquence.  It  is  also  full 
of  peculiar  and  ingenious  thoughts,  and  of  specula- 
tions which,  if  not  altogether  new,  are  sueh  at  least 
as  ordinary  readers  and  thinkers  are  but  little  familiar 
with.  To  those,  therefore,  who  are  fond  of  meta- 
physical theology,  it  offers  no  common  treat.  But 
the  charm  of  the  book  is  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
written.  The  scrupulously  orthodox  will  no  doubt 
deem  it  too  daring ;  but  never  certainly  was  fearless- 
ness in  pursuit  of  the  truth  unitiKi  with  more  ar- 
dent or  more  humble  piety,  with  greater  simplicity 
of  heart,  with  more  perfect  tolerance  and  candour. 
The  convictions  of  the  writer  are  those  of  a  devoted 
believer  in  Christianity,  but  bia  belief,  we  may  lie 
certain,  is  not  the  worse  for  its  having  evolved  itself 
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out  of  a  spirit  of  not  indifi*erent,  but  meditatife  aad 
anxious  leeptietsni,  and  for  its  recognition  of  ooea- 
aionallj  recurring  doubts  and  f«arsas  making  a  necet- 
mxy  part  of  the  being  of  all  moral  bdieC  Wiiboui 
prteuming  to  pronounce  any  judgment  upon  bia 
laain  argument — tbat  the  ceonom  j  of  the  Deity  will 
ttrfninatc  in  tbe  production  of  a  state  not  of  partial, 
but  of  universal  virtue  and  happiness— (a  conclusion, 
bowev«r,  which  surely  b  not  more  darin^p  than  the 
doctrine  inculcated  in  one  of  the  popular  Calvin istie 
manuals  of  Scotland  (Brown*s  Catechism),  in  which 
to  the  question,  '*  What  shall  the  wicked  for  ever  do 
in  hell?**  it  is  dauntlessly  answered,  **Tbey  shall 
nar,  curse,  and  blaspheme  God '*)*without,  we  say, 
expressing  ourselves  either  opposed  to  or  in  favour  of 
our  author**  views  upon  this  subject,  we  recommend 
bis  work  to  all  who  love  the  qualities  we  havecharae- 
terisad  it  as  possessing — and  that  the  more  strongly, 
aaeing  that  from  the  maooar  of  its  publication  it  is 
not  very  likely  of  itself  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
generality  of  the  buyers  or  readers  of  new  book«. 
Wt  add  one  or  two  extracts. 

••  I  think  it  is  Lord  Shaftcsbory^  and  Saanse  Jenynt 
who  arKue  that  the  generalities  of  scripture—the 
universal  benevolence  recommended — preclude  the 
•xerciae  of  friendship,  or  rather  tacitly  destroy  it, 
independently  of  the  fact  that  nowhere  is  it  enjoined  in 
/  the  giispel.  And  here  we  may  again  observe  Scripture 
apeaking  to  our  reason,  addressing  us  by  generali- 
ties,  yet  exhibiting  a  specific  and  practiosl  instance 
lor  our  example,  leaving  us  to  draw  and  apply  the 
infefoce   to  any    particular  oeoasion.     The  broad 

Srinciple  of  Christianity  on  this  point,  as  Uid  down 
y  our  Saviour,  is  to  love  one  another — to  love  our 
Beighbours  aa  ourselves— whatever  things,  in  short, 
we  could  reasonably  wish  to  receive  from  others,  the 
nme  ought  we  to  do  to  them.     But  we  must  re- 
iifihar,  at  tha  same  time,  that  our  Sasiour  did  not 
abrogate  the  original  and  moral  law  of  our  nature-^ 
that  which  knit  the  hearts  of  Damon  and  Pythias, 
More  tba  gospel  waa  heard  of ;  and  the  general  in- 
junctions  of  universal  charity  and  good -will  are  to 
be  controlled  in  so  far  by  the  dicMtes  of  this  origi- 
aal  lav,  as  evideneed  in  the  striking  instanae  al^ 
forded  at  the  close  of  his  life.     It  might,  at  first 
light,  unquestionably  be  argued,  that  these  univer- 
aal  obligaiions,  being  apparently  inoompatible  with 
the  more    concentrated  nature  of   private    friend- 
ship, so  amiable  and  so  beneficial  in   influence,  so 
productive  of  human  happiness,  could  not  be  claimed 
for  Christianity;    but  the  instance  of  our  Saviour, 
who  went  about  doing  good  to  qU,  and  who  died  fot 
a//,  yet  had  a  friend  to  whom,  in  the  moment  of 
diss«>lution,  he  recommended  the  dearest  object  of 
his  affections,  is  in  point  to  prove  the  contrary  ;  and 
•eems  decisive  in  showiiig,  by  his  example  on  earth, 
which  he  leU  for  our  imitation,  that  in  the  assembly 
ii  the  spirits  of  men  made  perfect  hereafWr.  and  like 
ta  him  in  lieaven,  this  sublime  disposition  (which 
otherwise  he  had  not  recommended  in  his  practise 
on  earth)  shall  be  fully  developed.     Believing,  as  we 
do,  that  Almighty  God  is  a  Being  of  infinite  good- 
Been  and  uneontrolled  mercy,  we  hold  it  to  b«  un- 
.   answerable,  that  in  no  one  stage  of  our  progress  here 
or  hereafter,  will  any  enjoyment  be  withheld  that 
ean  be  safely  conced^  or  granted  to  augment  our 
permanent   happiness;    and   considering   it  equally 
eertain  that  the  ttndemtim  of  things  observable  now, 
and  the  character  forming  in  us  by  the  discipline  of 
this  life  will  be  completed  in  the  next,  necessarily 
without  prejudice  to  the  identity  and  individuality 
of  the  creature,,  we  find  it  impossible  to  separate  thb 
identity  and  individuality,  which  thua  remain  dia- 
tinot  as  to  ourselves,  from  tha  knowledge  of  a  similar 
individuality,  as  it  must  exist  in  others.     Since  the 
affectionate  remembrance  of  the  dead  continues  with 
OS  in  this  life  afiter  the  object  is  removed,  we  con* 
elude  that  the  Iriandships  and  attaebments  begun 
lure  are  only  suspended  to  be  fully  devoloped  in  a 
future  sUte  of  being.     Since  we  pass  into  futurity 
with  the  ever-aching  memory  of  the  dead  whom  we 
liave  loved  warm  upon  us,  can  we  imagine  that  this 
emotion  is  suffered  to  outlive  ite  object  here  merely 
to  delude  us  hereafter ;  or  that,  when  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  this  corporal  frame,  we  are  prepared  to  grasp 
the  reality,  we  are  Men*  and  not  till  then,  to  discover 
the  mockery  and    illusion— to  find  that,  although 
oxi^ting  like  ounelves,  as  we  and  the  departed  must 
d<»,  in  their  and  our  proper  identity,  still  the  power 
of  perception  and  the  memory  of  that  identity  is  de- 
stroyed?    Living  in  the  strength  of  our  spiritual 
and  individuating    energy,   can  vre  be  utterly  un- 
known to  cash  other,  and  utterly  devoid  of  all  sym- 
pathetic  and  intellcotual  comiounion  ?    If  the  soul 
exisu  as  an  aocounteble  entity  hereafter,  we  cannot 
entertein  this  inference,    or  suppose,    we  conceive, 
that  a  benevolent  Deity  oould  suflW  an  affection  to 
be  continued  after  the  ohjeot  of  it  is  removed,  to  no 
purpose,  save  to  impose  on  ua  in  this  life  the  cruel 
memory  of  separatioo»  and  tha  pains  of  unceasing 


*  It  must  be  so  r  'tis  not  for  telf 

That  we  so  tremble  on  the  brink  ; 
And  striving  to  o*er]eap  the  gulphv 
Yet  ding  to  being*s  severing  link. 

Oh  !  in  that  future  let  us  think 
To  hold  each  heart,  the  heart  that  shares. 

With  them  the  immortal  waters  drink. 
And  soul  in  soul  grow  deathless  theirs.*  *^ 

The  same  subject  is  resumed  in  a  note  at  the  end 
of  the  vohime . — 

*'  It  may  be  ssid  this  is  all  very  plessing,  bet  very 
delusive      Perhaps  not  entirely  so.     Much  has  been 
s-'id  of  the  delij^lits  of  friendship  even  in  this  life,  aod 
sfter  sU  that  cso  br  szid,  still  will  it  foil  shoft  of  the 
reality.     Who  is  ool  snliject  to  moroeou  of  weakness^ 
to  hoors  of  sorrow  and  ot  ssdness-and  where  is  the 
error  we  may  hsve  committed,  or  the  sorrow  we  may 
have  sofiwred,  that  miifht  not  have  been,  the  former 
perhaps  avoided,  the  Isiter  certainly  alleviated,  by  the 
sweet  connsel  of  a  ftieod.     And  are  we  to  conclude 
that  tills  most  solid  aod  substantial  «'onsciousness — tliis 
most  intimate  and  affectionate  knowtedge— this  essence 
aod  conceotrAtion  of  all  the  best  affections  of  the  soul, 
shall  be  dissolved  so*!  evaporated  by  the  disruption  of  • 
the  body,  in  which  if  vos  not  snd  the  escape  of  the 
soal  in  which  it  w*i$  snd  had  it$  being,      if  reality  can 
be  Raid  to  attach  to  anything,  u  is  «<»  ihst  which  is  un- 
seen ;   all  external  things  are  nimbly  Mhndomjf.    The 
paper  now  before  me.  and  on  which  I  write,  •«.  io  a 
papular  seote,  and  I  believe  it  ia,  because  1  see  it,  and 
can  touch  it.  and  can  feel  it — but  I  have  only  to  saf i>fy 
myself  that  the  form  in  which  it  sppesrs  to  me,  is  an 
miresl  mockery,  by  exposing  it  to  tUe  actiou  of  flame, 
when  it  will  escspe  the  cognizance  of  my  senses.      In 
shoit,  all  body  is  but  optical   illusion— uoreal  forms 
gilding  before  ihetmind*8  eye  scross  the  avenue  of  our 
senses,  exhibiting  the  passing  shape,  yet  temporary  and 
evaoesceot  appei ranee. of  a  thing  of  permanence  aod 
reality.     But  mitid  rests  on  the  evidence  of  its  effects, 
and  the  intuitive  cooacbosoeu  of  being;  and,  above 
all,  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  God  is  clesr  to 
demonstration.  We  see  io  truth  thst  body  is  only  a  sort 
of  phsotssmagoria,  and  the  m.)terial  woifd  but  a  kind  of 
kaleidoHcope,  perpetually  amusing  the  e^e  witli  various 
aad  often  bfsutiful  changes  and  rdatioos.     We  can 
apply  no  such  palpsble  negstion  to  roiod.    Itassnredly 
exists  here,  why  may  it  not  exist  hereafter  ?      We  see 
it  not  even  changed  or  evaporated— nay,  it  seems  to 
escape,  while  in  this  life,  oat  of  the  body,  can  visit  dis- 
tant countries  with  the  speed  of  its  own  thoughts,  can 
penetrate  distant  b^isoms,  transact  business  in  foreii^a 
Isads,  aikl  communicate  ita  wishes  to  abteot  friends,  by 
embodying  its  invisible  desires  in  palpable  and  signifi- 
cant figures.     l*he  soul  cso  confine  its  energies  within 
the  compass  of  the  frame  which  envelopes  it,  or  it  can 
concentrate  them  io  the  creation  of  power,  aod  make 
itself  be  heard  and  felt  through  its  inventions  in  the 
remotest  corner  of  the  earth :  yet,  when  about  to  be  re- 
lieved of  the  body  by  death,  it  seems  to  scquire  a  bril- 
liancy hitherto  unknown,  aod  to  bound  With  the  elas- 
ticity of  recovered  and  coming  freedom  from  the  flesh, 
in  which  through  tliis  life  it  had  stagger4*d  on.     And 
shall  this  immaterial  principle*  this  unseen  energy,  rhis 
individuatkuf  power,  which  com  mingled  with  its  kin- 
dred mind*  here,  in  all  the  most  excellent  9fiices  of  its 
nature— be  deprived  of  this  iiuercourse.  and  driven 
from  this  communion  hereafter,  -and  aliut  out  from  thai 
koowledf^e  of  another's  breast  which  is  even  here  par- 
tially enjoyed  ?     Shall  the  perfect  identity  in  which 
we  must  exist,  if  we  exist  st  sli,  sssume  snoiher  sod  so 
uokitown  sliape  not  to  be  recognised  ?     Can  we  be 
another  and  yet  the  same  self  *  to  rer*eive  tlt«  things 
done  in  the  body  ;*  another,  aod  yet  the  SMme  self,  wnd' 
still  utterly  unknown  to  each  other.     We  humb  y  con- 
clude iliat  if  the  soul  is  to  exist  at  all  after  death,  as  aa 
accoanisble  being  for  the  deeds  of  a  previous  state,  it 
most  he  in  its  veriest  identity— and  if  in  its  identity,  it 
is  utterly  incimceivable  that  our  knowledge  of  oar  indi- 
viduality shall  be  lost.*' 

The  fi>llowing  is  from  another  of  the  notes  :— 

••  The  reader  will  perhaps  advert  to  one  of  the  most 
specious  arguments  of  Hume — that  we  can  only  jud^e 
of  the  future  from  the  present,  and  thnt,  since  the  dis- 
tribution of  hsppiness  aod  misery  is  proiT?iscuooshere,it 
will  be  so  herealtrr — or  the  id«-a  of  fuiuiity  is  a  chimera. 
This  reasoning  is  not  overlooked  in  the  lotroductioo  to 
these  pages *yet  the  inference  of  Hume  is  not  deduced 
from  the  whole  of  the  present  slate  of  things,  hut  from 
a  paitial  and  confined  view  of  it.  And  I  need  only  re- 
imnd  the  reader  thut  happiness  is  not  even  in  this  life 
altogether  promiscuous,  although  it  appeaia  to  be  so  in 
degree,  as  this  state  is  confessedly  not  one  of  retribu- 
tion but  of  prepsratioo.  We  touch  each  other  on  all 
sides  in  ihisavoild,  and  ceruinly  the  virtuous  must 
often  suffer  for  llie  wicked  in  a  sctroe  of  preparstory 
discipline,  where  the  general  import  mutt  frequently 
ioierropt  individual  happiness,  and  coatrol  the  indi* 
vidual  esse.  Still  the  effects  are  noi  promiscuous,  but 
the  result  of  specific  causes^  although  we  neither  caa 
asoeriain  nor  separate  them  in  their  exact  cous<  quences, 
aad  the  balance  is  yeUlargaly  on  the  side  of  viitue,  on 
the  whole  sccount,'eveQ  here.  But  it  is  ool  from  this 
aaeauog  cohOmm)!  alana— this  paitial  view  of  iht  pm» 


sent  soeoe,  thai  any  sound  io/e/ence  can  be  adduced  i 
without  taking  into  calculation  the  positive  bearing  of 
the  unseen  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  lead  us  out  of, 
and  beyond,  this  world,  to  eternity  in  truth,  and  enable 
us  to  ascend  in  our  moral  snd  longing  advancement  to 
a  more  perfect  destiny*  Were  these  faculties  given  us 
to  no  purpose,  or  rather  to  worse  than  none,  only  to 
render  us  dissatisfied  with  the  present,  if  there  be 
nothing  beyond  it ;  or  can  we  im.igine  that  a  Deity, 
confessedly  good,  would  have  made  of  os  a  aort  of 
malicious  game  here,  to  be  terminated  by  a  painful 
death,  and  a  still  more  painful  and  eternal  separation 
he«eafler  ?  With  equal  truth  might  we  affirm  that  the 
human  teeth,  which  he  wiOtia  the  ^ums  of  the  infant 
until  they  aie  wanted— the  eye  which  is  bu  ied  until 
the  rays  of  light  have  accefs  to  it— ihe  lunga  of  ihe 
ftvtus  which  have  no  play  in  the  womb — with  equal 
truth  might  we,  I  say,  conclude,  that  these  are  not 
pro^ipectlve  contrivances  of  inielligeuce,  or  that  the 
human  mind,  gifted  with  the  surpassing  faculties  it 
cannot  fully  develope  here,  shall  find  no  sphere  for  llieir 
action  hereafter;  or  that  ihe  happineasof  the  creation^ 
which  is  certainly  the  end  in  view— the  tendency  of  all 
preparatory  discipline,  and  the  uncontrolable  intention, 
benevolence,  justice,  and  T.ercy  of  the  Deity,  shall  be 
displayed  in  their  effects  by  their  contraries— obduracy 
and  misery.  Aod  are  the  laws  of  the  physical  creation 
of  God  to  be  remembered,  as  evidencing  bin  power 
snd  goodness  on  earth,  while  ihe  laws  of  our  moral 
beini;,  and  of  his  unchangeable  nature,  are  to  be  f  t- 
gotten  when  they  point  to  an  hereafter  for  their  exercise 
aod  dbplay  T** 


BDUOATION    OF   THB    PBOPLB. 

National  School  Soeie^.-^Tht  folloiiiog  ia  an 
abstraot  of  some  of  the  principal  points  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  Annual  Report  of  tha  National  School 
Society,  IfiSS. 

The  National  School  Society  was  established  in 
the  year  1811,  and  incorporated  in  the  year  1817. 
It  is  patronised  by  his  Mnjesty ;  the  president  is  the 
ArchlHshop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  theoeromittee  com- 
prises all  the  prelates  of  the  English  church,  including 
also  the  Bishops  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec,  and 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  The  Society  ia  sup- 
ported by  voluntery  subseripttoiu  and  donation!!,  but 
iu  effbru  ha^e  reoendy  been  greatly  aided  by  sharing 
in  the  Parliamentary  grants. 

Of  the  first  20.00(V.  granted  by  Parliament  in 
1833,  for  the  purposes  of  education,  this  Society  re- 
ceived, on  application,  the  sum  of  11,187/.  14«.  :  and* 
of  the  second  grant,  in  1834.  the  sum  of  13  6\0L  * 
has  bean  awarded.  The  details  of  ttie  cases,  tbe 
number  of  whiah  in  1883  was  66^  and  in  1884.  1(22, 
in  which  these  sums  of  money  were  granted,  era 
given  in  the  report. 

Th«  following  statement  eshibite  what  the  Sooiatj 
asstunes  to  have  done  in  the  work  of  education  :— . 

**  It  is  known  that  in  1838  eiroulars  were  isaued 
from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, to  the  overseers  throughout  the  kingdom,  ia 
order  to  ascertain  the  actual  amount  of  childfea 
under  education.  Two  volumes  of  an  alrstract,  formed 
out  of  the  replies  from  tliirry-three  counties  of  Eng- 
land, oonuining  a  population  of  10,117,800  souls, 
have  just  appeared.  This  is  very  little  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  if  an  average  be 
formed  from  this  Urge  proportion,  it  wiH  appear  that 
the  toial  number  of  children  (including  the  returns 
€^  endowed  schools,  inlant  schools,  viilate^  and  pr» 
paratory  schools,  and  every  kind  of  week>day  ecbools) 
who  are  recviving  dmify  instruction,  is  about  1,277,000, 
and  the  Uital  number  receiving  Sunday  instruction  ia 
^ut  1,648,000.  But,  unfortuneteiy,  the  ab«(traot 
doa«  not  enter  suflfideiiily  into  particulars  to  make  it 
appear  to  what  extent  duplicate  entries  liave  oaotirred, 
in  regard  to  tlie  dsily  and  Sunday  acbool  returns; 
and  all  which  oan  be  stated  on  thin  naatter  anaounU 
to  this,  via.  that  in  the  returns  of  the  thirty-three 
oounties  there  are  comprised  1 15,305  daily  scholara, 
wfao  are  else  Sunday  scholars,  and  are  known  to 
ereate  duplieate  entries ;  and  34^1  Sunday  sohulars, 
in  place*  which  have  no  other  school,  and  cannot  pro- 
duce duplieate  entries.  The  Committee,  therefore, 
have  not  any  sufficient  date  for  aaoertaining  the  exaot 
amount  of  ehildrvn  now  under  a  course  of  insti  notion 
in  England  and  Wales.  The  grosa  total  of  these 
asholars,  aooording  to  tbe  abstract,  must  b«*  sfHrewhere 
between  the  amount  of  Sunday  scbolnrs  (1.548,000), 
and  the  joint  amount  of  Sunday  and  dwily  hctiolan 
(2,825000).  dimiiii»ied  by  the  daily  scholars  who  are 
known  to  lie  comprised  and  reported  in  the  Sunday 
school  returns.  But  the  nearest  approximstion  to 
this  latter  number  will  be  obtained  by  taking  tbe 
daily  scholars,  who  are  Sunday  Aoholars  alaov  from  tba 
Nstional  Society's  report  (fur  the  chiUiren  receiving 
Su"day  and  daily  instruction  in  National  schools  are 
824.305;  wheroM,  in  the  returns  from  wh^ch  ihe 
alistract  ia  formed,  they  are  only  stated  at  1 15  305)  t 
but,  with  tbe  aid  of  this  dociunent,  it  can  only  be 
detarmined  that  tUe  diildren  rfceiving  iostructioa 
ape  certainly  more  than  1.548000- Sundav  scholars, 
and  less  than  2,500.000  Sunday  and  daily  scholara 
togatbar. 

»*  Xhasa  4b  not  apivear  t»  ba  aof  jscana  of  daoidiaf 
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bow  fiir  the  higher  amount  (%300fiOO)  may  be  oc- 
casioned by  duplicate  entriei ;  though,  on  the  other 
band,  it  appears  in  the  abstract,  that  daily  schools, 
particularly  those  of  a  private  description,  are 
omitted  to  a  considerable  eitent  in  many  large 
and  populous  places.  The  circumstance,  however, 
which  must  be  chie6y  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the 
National  Society  is  this,  viz.  that  whilst  the  abstract 
states  the  gross  increase  of  tchoels  between  the  years 
1818,  when  the  lost  Parliamentary  inquiry  was  made, 
and  1835,  to  have  been,  in  the  thirty.tbree  counties, 
1,276,706  out  of  2,014,144,  or  somewhat  above  100 
per  cent.,  an  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Society,  at  the  same  interval,  shows  that  National 
schools  have  been  advancing  at  the  rate  of  above  dOO 
per  cent.  In  fact,  that  the  work  of  education  in  the 
Society's  hands  has  been  carried  forward  with  an 
acceleration  three  times  greater  than  that  which  has 
been  created  by  the  exertions  of  the  public  at  large. 

"  At  the  period  of  the  Society's  incorporation  io 
1817,  the  amount  of  children  in  national  schools  was 
4 17,000;  and  allowing  for  the  increase  which  was 
made  in  the  subsequent  year,  and  comparing  these 
with  the  amount  to  which  the  society's  scholars  have 
now  arri%ed,  at  the  present  time,  viz.  516,181,  the 
Committee  feel  no  difficulty  in  establishing  this  fact. 

"  But  great  as  the  progress  of  schools  has  been,  and 
roach  as  the  public  have  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the 
result,  a  great  deed  more  rewiaint  to  be  done.  There  are 
yet  mnltitudes  of  populous  and  other  places  to  be  pro- 
vided with  schools,  being  utterly  destitute  of  any 
means  of  instruction  for  the  children  of  the  poor ; 
there  are  also  many  in  which  the  means  of  education 
need  greatly  to  be  enlarged,  and  others  a?ain  in  which 
the  character  and  descriptioo  of  the  edacation  given  re- 
quires to  b^materially  improved.'* 

In  March,  1835,  the  Dumber  of  Sunday,  and  Sunday 
and  daily  schools,  united  either  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  National  School  Society,  was  as  follows  :•« 

Places  containing  schools        -        •    3,642 

Sunday  and  daily  schools  -        •    .    3,861 
Sunday  schools      ....    i^ggs 

Total  nnmher  of  schools     -        .    .    5,559 

Sunday  and  daily  scholars,  viz.— 

Boys          -        -        •        -    178.740 
Girls 145^05 

Sanday  Mholars,  viz.— > 

Boys  ... 

Giria      •        .        -        , 


93,929 
98,207 


Total  number  of  scholars 


•    516.181 

Out  of  424  places  from  which  returns  have  been  re- 
Tently  made,  directly  to  the  Society  in  London,  upon 
the  state  of  the  schools  situated  in  them,  it  appears 
that  381  have  the  benefit  of  regular  visitors  t  in  238 
cases  the  children  make  small  weekly  payments  for 
their  instruction;  and  in  116,  the  salaries  of  the 
masters  and  mistresses  are  varisble  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  schools*  Works  of  industry  are  intro- 
duced into  twenty.eight  boys' schools,  and  241  girls' 
schools ;  and  in  139  cases  the  children  have  the  benefit 
of  a  lending  library,  the  books  of  which  they  carry 
home  for  the  information  and  improvement  of  their 
parents  and  friends. 

Respecting  teachers,  it  is  stated,  that  "  the  difficulty 
always  experienced  by  the  Society  has  been  that  of  provid- 
iogsoWtes  for  teachers,  not  that  of  finding  well-educated 
■persons  who  were  willing  to  enter  into  training,  and  de- 
-vote  their  time  to  the  education  of  the  young.  Such 
persons  are  never  wanting  where  adequate  ealariee  are 
provided.  But  if  the  qualifications  and  abilities  of 
teachers  were  to  be  raised  by  means  of  any  system  of 
training,  without  at  the  same  time  raising  the  remu- 
neration which  they  receive,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
experiment  woold  proportionably  benefit  the  schools. 
The  temptstion  to  accept  the  same,  or  a  better  reward, 
for  some  other  employment,  at  a  more  easy  rate  of  exer* 
tioo,  womid  be  eonetautly  dimmiMhinp  the  nwmbert  of 
tkote  who  had  been  prepared,  with  much  expenee  and 
core,  for  the  buHneti  of  euperiniendinp  echooie,  And 
this  view  of  the  subject  is  not  merely  theoretical,  but 
it  has  been  found  to  exist  io  practice  ;  and  within  the 
last  few  years,  persons  who  have  been  sent  to  London 
at  the  expense  of  the  managers  of  country  schools, 
have,  after  making  considerable  progress  in  the  central 
schools,  relinquished  their  situations  for  others  of  higher 
valae,  for  which  they  had  been  rendered  competent  by 
the  training  and  instruction  they  had  there  received." 

Gkuffow  MeehanicM*  /lu/t/tdton.— The  twelfth  an- 
nual report  of  the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institution 
gives  a  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  the  association  for 
the  late  session,  1834  5.  The  lectures  on  botany  were 
attended  by  159  individuals,  of  whom  a  large  propor- 
tion were  ladies.  A  course  on  phrenology,  which  ex- 
tended to  twenty. two  lectures,  wss  attended  by  ninety* 
nine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  seventy-eight  occasional 
visitors.  The  principal  courses,  viz.  Natural  Philosophy 
tnd  Chemistry,  were  continued  for  six  months,  and  to 
these,  and  to  the  Library,  twenty-three  apprentices  of 
good  chsracter,  who  were  unable  to  purchase  tickets, 
received  grntnitous  admissions.  A  course  on  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  was  rtended  by  sixty-eight  students : 
it  embraced  a  general  view   <f  the   atnictnra   and 


functions  of  the  humsn  body,  and  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  Physiology  to  the  preservation  of  health. 

The  report  furtht;r  states,  that  •*  The  opportunities 
which  hsve  been  afforded  by  the  Institution  to  the  pub- 
lic, for  procuring  information  on  these  interesting  and 
important  subjects  from  eminent  and  well  qualified  lec- 
turers, are  not  its  only  means  of  disseminating  know- 
ledge. Its  Dbrary  now  exceeds  3.200  volumes,  of 
which  360  have  been  added  this  year.  That  it  is  effi- 
ciently operative  f>»r  that  purpose  is  Khown  by  the  fact, 
that  during  the  la-t  six  months,  7,778  volumes  have 
been  issued  to  399  readeis. 

"  The  increase  of  the  library  since  the  Institution 
moved  to  iu  present  premises  (800  vols.),  having  ren- 
dered the  accommodation  for  the  books  inadequate, 
whilst  a  like  inconvenience  was  felt  from  the  insuffici- 
ent size  of  the  Apparatus  room,  the  Committee,  alter 
mature  deliberation,  entered  into  a  lease  for  additional 
accommodation.  The  Library  has  now  been  moved, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  the  Committee  to  observe  that, 
whilst  securing  the  additional  space  it  required,  they 
have  also  secured  additional  comfort  to  the  readers 
Whilst  receiving  the  books.  The  old  Library  and  Ap- 
paratus rooms  have  been  thrown  into  one  apartment, 
which  alteration  affords,  at  the  same  time,  the  increased 
accommodation  required  and  facility  for  it|  inspection." 

The  following  extract  speaks  for  itself;  it  it  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  all  who  have  any  control  over  young 
men,  and  who  feel  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people : — 

'*  Messrs  W.  Richmond  and  Co,  and  J.  Rirbmond 
and  Son,  have,  for  some. years,  been  in  tbo  habit  of 
purchasing  tickets  for  the  young  men  in  their  employ- 
ment. As  attendsnce  was  necessary  in  the  warehouse 
during  the  time  of  the  lectures,  a  part  of  them  attended 
the  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  others  the  Chemistry 
class, — thus,  by  mutuallj^  doing  the  work  of  each  other, 
all  have  had  an  opportunity  of  improving  themselves." 

On  the  22d  of  April  last,  a  meeting  was  held,  for  the 
distribution  of  gold  medsls,  and  other  prize*,  to  such 
of  the  students  as  had  distinguished  themselves,  which 
rewards  were  offered  by  various  gentlemen  who  are 
anxious  for  the  prosperity  of  the  institution,  and  its  real 
usefulness.  At  this  meeting  tlie  Lord  Provost  of 
Glasgow  presided,  and  award^i  the  prizes  to  the  suc- 
cessful competitors. 

The  following  statement^  though  long,  is  exceedingly 
interesting : — 

"  There  is  another  mode  besides  direct  gifts  by  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  Institution  may  be  advanced,  and 
as  it  is  one  by  which  its  aims  can  at  the  same  time  be 
accomplished,  the  committee  hope  the  exsnnpje  will  be 
extensively  followed.  Mr  Murray,  of  the  Caledonian 
Pottery,  with  a  view  of  improving  the  character  of  his 
work-people,  induced  thirty-two  of  his  workmen  to 
contribute  a  certain  proportion  of  the  price  of  tickets 
for  the  mechanical  and  chemical  classes,  he  himself 
making  up  the  deficiency.  Soon  afterwards,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  workers,  a  reading-room  was  opened  in 
the  work,  in  which  they  spent  part  of  their  leisure 
hours.  Then  an  evening  school  was  opened  for  the 
benefit  of  those  employed  in  the  work,  which  has  been 
in  operation  for  four  months,  affording  instruction,  by 
two  eminently  qualified  teachers,  to  ninety-seven  pupils, 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
instruction ;  and  who  are  by  these  tneins  not  only  kept 
from  idleness  and  immorality,  but  are  directed  to,  and 
led  into  the  paths  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  The  ad- 
vsntages  felt  from  the  lectures  and  library  of  the  insti- 
tution, the  reading-room  and  the  school,  suggested  to 
the  enterprising  and  zealoas  employer  the  formation  of 
a  library.  In  this  scheme  he  has,  as  in  the  others,  been 
hesrtily  seconded  by  the  employed,  and  a  small  library 
is  now  formed,  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  beneficial. 
Nor  has  the  zeal  of  master  snd  servants  paused  here. 
In  the  humble  and  ungamished  cellar,  where,  during 
the  week,  the  uninformed  meet  to  receive  instruction, 
and  the  more  advanced  read  the  news  of  the  day,  or 
the  works  of  science  or  literature,  is  on  the  Sabbath  a 
chapel,  from  which  may  be  heard  ascending  the  voice 
of  praise  and  prayer  to  the  great  Creator ;  and  there 
his  word  may  be  heard  expounded  and  enforced  by  a 
chaplain,  supported  at  their  own  cost.  A  result  so 
gratifying  to  the  philanthropist,  taking  its  rise  as  it  did 
from  this  Institution,  speaks  volumes  in  answer  to  the 
objections  of  those  who,  with  assumed  reverence  for 
religion,  raise  the  cry  that  its  progress  is  endangered 
by  the  spread  of  knowledge." 

Lherpool  M^chanies*  Ifudtutum, — ^The  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  building  in  Mount  street,  Liverpool, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  was  laid 
by  Lord  Brougham  on  the  20th  of  July,  in  the  presence 
of  an  immense  assemblsge.  Tht  building,  when 
finished,  will  be  the  largest  and  most  complete  of  its 
kind  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  litis  Institution  aflTprdss 
striking  instance  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  indi- 
vidual energy  and  perseverance.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  in 
a  sinking  sta*e,the  funds  in  an  extremely  low  condition, 
and  the  whole  affair  seemed  likely  to  expire  from  mere 
exhaustion.  From  this  state  it  has  been  raised  by  the 
almost  unaided  exertions  of  two  successive  honorary 
secretaries,  John  Leyland  and  J.  S.  Radcliffe,  Esq^s. 
Th^  number  of  members  now  amoon*s  to  about  1200, 
and  •  the  Institution  has  atuined  a  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency and  usefulness.  Amongst  the  dbnstions  to  the 
building  fundi  have  bctn  two  of  600(.  each^  from  R.  V^ 


Yates  and  James  Mulleneux,  ^rs.,  and  also  100/. 
from  an  unknown  friend. 

London  Uaivereity.—Oti  June  27,  the  distributioa 
of  the  prizes  to  the  students  who  have  most  distin- 
guished themselves  during  the  session  of  1834-35,  is 
the  London  Uoiversity,  took  place.  Lord  Brougham 
presiding.  The  theatre  w^ts  crowded  io  every  part,  a 
great  number  of  ladies  being  present  After  the  busi- 
ness of  the  dsy  was  over,  the  chairman  addressed  the 
meeting,  and,  at  tlie  close  of  bis  speech,  announced  a 
donation  of  a  thousand  guineas  by  sn  individual  whose 
name  was  coocealsd,  and  wbo^  on  a  former  occasion^ 
had  given  a  similar  sum. 

King'e  College^  London. — On  the  same  day  a  similar 
exhibition  took  place  in  King's  College,  London,  the 
Bishop  of  London  m  the  chair.  It  was  announced  at 
this  meeting  that  a  separate  Professorship  of  English 
Literature  and  History  was  no^r  established,  its  duties 
having  been  previously  discharged  by  two  of  the  other 
professors. 

TO  COBRESPONDBNTS, 

Wk  have  received  the  leiUr  signed  E.  S.  H.,  in  refer- 
ence to  our  review  of  Lord  Brougham's  '  Natural  The* 
ology,'  and  have  to  thank  the  wriUr  both  for  the  terms 
in  which  he  expresses  himself  on  the  subject  of  th^ 
criticisms  in  the  Printing  Machine  generally,  and 
for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  stating  the  points  on 
which  he  differs  from  the  writer  of  the  particular  article 
in  question.  We  apprehend,  however,  that,  even  if 
we  had  space  for  the  controversy  into  which  his  remarks 
would  lead  us,  the  discussion  would  not  have  much  in- 
terest for  the  great  mass  of  our  readers.  £.  S.  H/s 
objections  would,  we  conceive,  be  more  fitly  addressed 
to  the  author  of  the  treatise,  than  urged  in  the  form  of 
a  reply  to  the  slight  notice  in  the  PaiKTiMo  MAcaiNf « 
which  aimed  chiefiy  at  giving  an  account  of  the  ground 
gone  over  in  the  work,  and  some  specimens  of  its  exe- 
cution, and  did  not  profess  to  enter  into  any  elaborate 
examination  of  eidier  the  originality  or  the  correctness 
of  the  opinions  or  arguments  advanced  in  it.  ^ 

The  following  letter,  which  refers  to  the  article  on 
Watt,  in  our  last  Supplemxmt,  relates  to  a  matter  of 
fact,  which  we  presume  can  be  easily  determined  i  and 
we  therefore  give  the  statement  in  the  form  in  which  it 
has  come  into  our  hands. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  PaiKTiKo  Macbikk. 

Sir, — With  every  respect  for  the  genius  of  the 
late  Mr  Watt,  permit  me  to  correct  an  error  in  your 
account  of  his  achievements  in  your  last  number.' 
His  real  merits  are  so  great  that  he  needs  no  praise  but 
what  is  strictly  his  due.  The  real  fact  ia,  that  Tre* 
vethick's  engine,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Bol- 
ton and  Watt's,  has  been  applied  to  all  those  pur- 
poses, whose  attainment  you  ascribe  as  the  peculiar 
distinction  of  the  other.  Watt's  grand  improvement, 
where  he  substituted  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
for  the  pressure  of  steam,  gave  safety  and  convenience 
to  what  before  was  a  dangerous  machine ;  but  the 
first  steam  carriages  for  rail-roads  and  the  first  steanw 
vessels  were  propelled  by  Trevethiek's,  or  the  high* 
pressure  engine,  and  within  a  few  years  (if  not  at  the 
present  day)  engines  of  this  construction  were  used  in 
Cornwall  for  pumping  water  from  seme  of  the  deep» 
est  mines.  Indeed  this  engine  has  some  advantages, 
particularly  for  land  carriages,  where  a  stream  fi>r 
condensation  is  less  conveniently  procured ;  but  the 
danger  of  getting  bob-nob  with  an  explosive  power, 
acting  on  a  surface  of  many  fcet  with  the  foree  oF 
from  one  to  two  hundred  pounds  on  every  square 
inch,  would  have  always  proved  a  pretty  cffactoel 
bar  to  its  general  use.  AU  of  us  of  a  oertain  age 
must  remember  the  frequent  explosions  in  the  in- 
fancy of  steam  navigation,  when  these  engines  were 
very  generally  used. 

I  remain.  Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

JusTrriA.  '^'  • 

LONDON:  ^ 

CHARLES  KNIGHT,  ts  LUDOATE  8TRBBT. 
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'*  Poem  1  Ponr  1  Poar  1  There  b  no  hope  of  iu 
-ftttving  o^**— tajrt  a  lady»  turniog  awaj  from  the  win- 
«doir;  •*  jou  must  nuke  up  your  mind,  Louisa,  to 
stay  at  home,  and  lose  jour  romps,  and  hare  a  whole 
frock  to  sit  in  at  dinner,  and  be  very  unhappy  with 
mamma.** 

**  No,  mamma,  not  that ;  but  don*t  you  think  it 
will  hold  mp  9  Look — the  kennels  are  not  quite  so  bad ; 
and  those  clouds — they  are  not  so  heavy  as  they  were. 
It  is  getting  quite  light  in  the  sky.** 

<*  I  am  afraid  not,**  says  the  lady,  at  onoe  grave  and 
smiling;  «*but  you  are  a  good  girl,  Louisa;  give  me 
a  kiss.  We  will  make  the  day  as  happy  as  we  can  at 
home.  I  am  not  a  rery  bad  play-feUow,  you  know, 
for  all  I  am  so  much  bigger  and  older.*' 

<*  Oh  mamma,  you  know  I  nerer  enjoy  my  cousin's 
company  half  so  much,  if  you  don't  go  with  roe ;  but 
(here  two  w  three  kisses  are  given  and  taken,  the 
lady's  hands  holding  the  little  girl's  cheeks,  and  her 
-eyes  looking  fondly  into  hers,  which  are  a  little  wet)— 
but — but  don't  you  think  we  naily  shall  be  able  to 
go~don*t  you  think  it  will  koJd  up  9**  And  here  the 
child  returns  to  the  window. 

**  No»  my  darling ;  it  is  se<  t»  for  a  rainy  day.  It 
has  been  raining  all  the  morning ;  it  b  now  afternoon, 
and  we  hare,  I  fear,  no  chance  whatever."         1 1 

*'  The  puddles  don't  dance  quite  as  fast  as  they 
did,"  says  the  little  girl. 

<*But  hark!"  says  the  lady;  «<Aef«'«  a  furious 
dash  of  water  against  [the  panes." 

•*T/t/**  quoth  the  little  girl  against  her  teeth ; 
**dear  me!  It's  very  bad  indeed;  I  wonder  what 
Charles  and  Mary  are  thinking  of  it." 

"  Why,  they  are  thinking  just  as  you  are,  I  dare 
eay ;  and  doing  just  as  you  are,  very  likely, — making 
their  noses  flat  and  numb  against  the  glass." 

The  little  girl  laughs,  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  and 
mamma  laughs  and  kisses  her,  and  says,  **  Come ;  as 
you  cannot  go  to  see  your  cousins,  you  shall  have  a 
vUitor  yourself.  You  shall  invite  me  and  Miss  Nay- 
ler  to  dinner,  and  sit  at  ttte  head  of  the  table  in  the 
little  room,  and  we  will  have  your  fovourite  pudding, 
and  no  servant  to  wait  on  us.  We  will  wait  on  our- 
selves ;  and  I  will  try  to  be  a  very  great,  good,  big 
little  child,  and  behave  well ;  and  you  shall  tell  papa, 
when  he  comes  home,  what  a  nice  girl  I  was." 

**  Oh  dear  mamma,  that  will  be  very  pleasant — 
What  a  nice,  kind  mamma  you  are,  and  how  afraid  I 
am  to  vex  you,  though  you  do  play  and  romp  with  me." 

**  Good  girl  I  But — Ah,  you  need  not  look  at  the 
window  any  more,  tny  poor  Louisa.  Go,  and  tell  cook 
about  the  pudding,  and  wc  will  get  you  to  give  us  a 
glass  of  wine  after  it,  and  drink  the  health  of  your 
cousins,  aoas  to  fimey  them  partaking  it  with  ui ;  and 
Miss  Nayler  and  I  will  make  fine  speeches,  and  re- 
turn you  their  thanks ;  and  then  you  can  tell  them 
about  it,  when  yoa  go  next  time." 

<'  Oh  dear,  dear,  diror  mamma,  so  I  can ;  an^  how 
very  nice  that  will  be ;  and  Til  go  thu  instant  about 
the  pudding ;  and  I  dont  think  we  could  go  as  far  aa 


Welland's  now,  if  the  rain  did  hold  up;  and  the  pud« 
dies  are  worse  than  e?er." 

And  so,  oflT  runs  little  fond-heart  and  bright-eyes, 
happy  at  dining  in  fancy  with  her  mother  and  cousins 
all  at  once,  and  almost  feeling  as  if  she  had  but  ex- 
changed one  holiday  for  another. 

The  sight  of  mother  and  daughter  has  made  us 
forget  our  rainy  day. — Alas !  the  lady  was  right,  and 
the  little  child  wrong,  for  there  b  no  chance  of  to- 
day's clearing  up.  The  long- watched  and  interest- 
ing puddles  are  not  indeed  **  worse  thsn  ever  "—not 
suddenly  hurried  and  exasperated,  as  if  dancing  with 
rage  at  the  flogging  given  them:  they  are  worse 
even  than  that,  for  they  are  everlastingly  the  same : 
—the  same  full,  twittering,  dancing,  circle-making 
overflowings  of  gutter,  which  they  have  been  ever 
^nce  five  in  the  mornings  and  which  they  mean  to 
be,  apparently,  till  five  to-morrow. 

Wash !  wash !  wash !  The  window-panes,  weltering, 
and  dreary,  and  rapid,  and  mbty  with  the  rain,  are 
like  the  fiiee  of  a  crying  child  who  is  afraid  to  make 
a  noise,  but  who  is  resolved  to  be  as  <*  aggravating  " 
as  possible  with  the  piteous  ostentation  of  his  wet 
eheeks, — weeping  with  all  hb  might,  and  breathings 
with  wide-open  mouth,  a  aort  of  huge,  wilful,  ever- 
lasting sigh,  by  way  of  accompaniment.  Occasion- 
ally, he  puts  hb  hand  over  to  hb  ear, — hollow, — as 
though  he  feared  to  touch  it,  his  master  having 
given  him  a  gentle  pinch :  and  at  the  same  moment, 
he  stoops  with  bent  head  and  'shrugged  shoulders, 
and  one  lifted  knee,  as  if  in  the  endurance  of  a 
writhing  anguish. 

You  involuntarily  rub  one  of  the  panes,  thinking 
to  see  the  better  into  the  street,  and  forgetting  that 
the  mbt  b  made  by  the  rain  on  the  other  side. — On 
goes  the  wet  as  ever,  rushing,  streaming,^  running 
down,  mingling  its  soft  and  washy  ohanneb;  and 
now  and  then  comes  a  clutter  of  drops  against  the 
glass,  made  by  a  gust  of  wind. 

Clack,  meantime,  goes  the  sound  of  pattens ;  and 
when  you  do  see,  you  see  the  street  almost  deserted, 
-7-a  sort  of  lay  Sunday.  The  rare  carriages  drive  as 
fast  as  they  can ;  the  hackney-coaches  lumber  along, 
glossy  (on  such  occasions  only)  with  the  wet,  and 
looking  as  old  and  rheumatic  as  the  poor  coachmen, 
whose  hat  and  legs  are  bound  with  straw ; — the  rain- 
spouts  are  sputtering  torrents ;  messengers  dart  along 
in  oil-skin  capes ;  the  cry  of  the  old  shrimp-seller  b 
hoarse ;  the  postman's  knock  is  feroeious. 

If  you  are  out  of  doors,  woe  betide  you,  should 
you  have  gone  out  unprepared,  or  relying  on  a  coach. 
Your  shoes  and  stockings  are  wet  through,  the  Utter 
almoet  as  muddy  as  the  dog  that  ran  by  just  now 
without  an  owner ;  the  nin  washes  your  face,  gets 
Into  the  nape  of  your  neck,  makes  a  spout  of  your 
hat.  Close  by  your  ears  comes  roaring  an  umbrella, 
the  face  underneath  it  looking  astonbhed  at  you.  A 
butcher's  boy  dashes  along,  and  contrives  to  come 
with  hb  heel  plump  upon  the  exact  spot  of  a  loose 
piece  of  pavement,  requbite  lor  giving  you  a  splash 
that  shall  embrace  the  whole  of  your  left  leg.  To 
stand  up  under  a  gateway  is  impossible,  because  in 
the  stote  you  are  in,  you  will  catch  your  **  death 
o'  cold ;"  and  the  people  underneath  it  look  at  you 
amaxed,  to  think  how  you  could  have  come  out 
'*  such  a  day,  in  such  a  state."  Many  of  those  who 
ore  standing  up,  have  umbrellas ;  but  the  very  um- 
brellas are  wet  through*     Those  who  pass  by  the 


spot,  with  their  oil  or  silk-skins  roaring,  as  above  (a 
sound  particularly  distressing  to  the  non-possessors) 
show  that  they  have  not  been  out  of  doors  so  long. 
Nobody  puU  his  hand  out  from  under  the  gate-way, 
to  feel  whether  it  b  still  raining.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  it.  The  only  volunury  person  visible  in 
the  street  b  a  little  errand-boy,  who,  because  hb  mo- 
ther has  told  him  to  make  great  haste,  and  not  get 
wet  feet,  b  amusing  himself  with  double  sest»  by 
kicking  something  along  through  the  gutter. 

In  private  streets  the  pavement  b  washed  dean ; 
and  so  it  is,  for  the  moment,  in  public:  but 
horrible  will  be  the  mud  to-morrow.  HorKs  are 
splashed  up  to  tlie  mane ;  the  legs  of  the  rider's  overalb 
are  as  if  he  had  been  sitting  in  a  ditch ;  poor  gbb 
with  bandboxes  trip  patiently  along,  with  their  wet 
cuib  over  theb  eyes,  and  a  weight  of  skirt.  A  car- 
riage is  ooming  down  a  narrow  street;  there  b  a 
plenitude  of  mud  between  you  and  the  wheels,  not  to 
be  eschewed;  on  dash  they,  and  give  yon  three 
beauty  spots,  one  right  on  the  nose. 

Swift  has  described  such  a  day  as  this,  in  lines  which 
first  appeared  in  the  '  Tatler,'  and  which  heartyt  un- 
envying  Steele  introduces  as  written  by  one,  **  who 
treats  of  every  subject  afker  a  manner  that  no  other 
author  has  done,  and  better  than  any  other  can  do." 
[In  transcribing  such  words,  one*k  pen  seems  to  par- 
take the  pleasure  of  the  writer.]  Swift  availing  him- 
self  of  the  license  of  a  different  age,  b  apt  to  bring 
less  pleasant  images  among  hb  pleasant  ones,  than 
suit  every  body  now  ;  but  here  follows  the  greater 
part  of  hb  verses : — 

**  Careful  observers  may  foretell  the  hour, 
Bv  sure  prosnostics,  when  to  dread  a  shower : 
While  rain  depends,  the  pensive  cat  gives  o'er 
Her  ftelics,  and  pursues  her  tail  no  more. 
If  you  be  wise,  then  go  not  far  to  dine. 
You'll  spend  in  coach  •hire  more  than  save  in  wine, 
A  coming  shower  your  shooting  corns  presage. 
Old  aches  will  throb,  your  hollow  tooth  will  rage. 
Sauntering  in  coffee-house  is  Dulman  seen  ; 
He  damns  the  climate^  and  complains  of  spleen. 

**  Meanwhile  the  south,  rising  with  dabbled  wings, 
A  sable  cloud  athwart  the  welkin  flings. 


Brbk  Susan  whipi  htr  Kutnfrom  the  ropet 
While  the  first  orissling  shower  is  borne  aslope ; 
Such  b  that  sprinkling  which  some  careless  quean 
Flirts  on  you  from  her  mop,  but  not  so  clean. 
You  fly*  invoke  the  gods;  then,  turning,  stop 
To  rail ;  the,  tinging,  rtitt  whirU  on  her  mop. 
Not  yet  the  dust  had  shunned  the  unequal  strife. 
But,  aided  by  the  wind,  fought  still  for  life ; 
Andy  wafted  with  its  fee  by  violent  gust, 
'Twas  doubtful  which  was  rain  and  which  was  dust, 
Ah !  where  must  needy  poet  seek  for  aid. 
When  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  invade?— 
Hb  only  ooat, — where  dust  confused  with  rain. 
Roughens  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  mingled  stain  ? 

**  Now  in  contiguous  drops  the  flood  comes  down. 
Threatening  with  deluge  this  devoted  town. 
To  shops  in  crowds  the  draggled  females  fly. 
Pretend  to  cheapen  goode^  but  nothing  buy. 
The  Templar  spruce,  with  every  spouts  abroach 
Stays  till  *tb  fair,  get  eeemt  to  eail  a  eoaeh. 
The  tucked-up  sempstress  walks  with  hasty  strides. 
While  streams  run  down  her  oil'd  umbrelb's  sides. 
There  various  kinds,  by  various  fortunes  led. 
Commence  acquaintance  underneath  a  shed. 
Triumphant  Tories  and  desponding  Whig^ 
Forget  their  feufls,  and  join  to  eave  their  wigs, 
Box'd  in  a  chair,*  the  beau  impatient  sits, 
fVhile  $pout$  run  clattering  o*er  the  roof  hgjite  ; 

•  Asedon. 
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And  ever-and-anon  with  frightful  din. 

The  leather  sounds ;  he  trembles  from  within. 

<'  So  when  Tro/  chArmen  bore  the  wooden  ttee^ 
Pregnant  with  Grtoks,  impatient  to  be  freed 
(Thoee  bully  Gredts,  who,  as  the  moderns  do, 
/nsfARl  ^pOfing  dUurmtm  ran  iktm  <Arot(f*)f 
Laoooon  struck  the  outside  with  his  spear. 
And  each  imprisoned  hero  quaked  for  fear.** 

The  description  eoDcIudes  with  a  triomphant  io- 
oount  of  a  gutter,  moi^  civic  than  urbane. 

JSmi^  make  tk€b0»i0/a  bad  da^hm  been  taught 
by  implication  in  various  pages  throughout  our 
Journal,  especially  in  those  where  we  have  studied 
the  art  of  making  everything  out  of  nothing,  and 
have  delivered  immense  observations  on  rain-drops. 
It  may  be  learnt  in  the  remarks  which  appeared  a  few 
weeks  ago  on  a  '  Dusty  Day.*  Fhe  secret  is  short 
and  comprehensive,  and  fit  for  trying  occasions  of  all 
aorts.  Think  of  iomething  iuperior  to  it ; — make  it 
yield  entertaining  and  useful  reflection,  as  the  rain 
itself  brings  out  the  flowers.  Think  of  it  as  a  benig- 
nant enemy,  who  keeps  you  in- doors,  or  otherwise 
puts  your  philosophy  to  a  trial,  for  the  best  of  pur- 
poses,—to  fiertilise  your  fields,  to  purify  your  streets 
against  eontagion,*-.to  freshen  your  air,  and  put 
•ireeta  upon  your  table, — to  furnish  life  with  variety, 
your  light  with  a  shadow  that  sets  it  ofi^  your  poets 
with  similes  and  descriptions.  When  the  summer 
ndfis,  Heaven  b  watering  your  plants.  Fancy  an 
insect  growling  at  it  under  his  umbreHa  of  rose-leaf. 
No  wiser  is  the  nuui  who  grumbles  under  his  gate- 
way ;  much  lest  over  hb  port  wine.  Very  high-bred 
lediet  would  be  startled  to  learn  that  they  aie  doing 
o  very  vulgar  thing  (and  hurting  their  tempers  to 
boot)  when  th^  stand  at  a  window,  peevishly 
oljeeting  to  the  rain  with  such  phrases  as  "  Dear 
me  I  how  tiresome  !** — My  lady's  maid  is  not  a  bit 
leas  polite,  when  she  vows  and  **  purteais,**  that  it  is 
**  fmitt  atnUrdiy  s** — as  if  heaven  had  sent  it  on  pur- 
pose to  thwart  her  ladyship  and  her  waiting- woman  1 
By  complaint  wo  dwindle  and  subject  ourselvcB, 
make  ourselves  little- minded,  and  the  slaves  of  chr- 
cumstance.  By  risii^  above  an  evil,  we  set  it  at  a 
distance  from  us,  render  it  a  small  object,  and  live  in 
a  nobler  air. 

A  wit,  not  unworthy  to  be  named  in  the  same 
page  with  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick*!,  has  given  a  good 
lesson  on  the  Bul]rject,^Green,  in  his  poem  on  the 
**  Spleen,"-^  teacher  the  fittest  in  the  world  to  be 
heard  upon  it,  because  be  was  subject  to  what  he 
writes  about,  and  overcame  it  by  the  cultivation  of 
sense  and  good-temper.  Some  bookseller  with  a 
taste, — Mr  Pickering,  or  Mr  Van- Voorst, — should 
give  us  a  new  edition  of  this  poem,  with  engravings. 
Mr  Wilkie,  Mr  Mulready,  and  others,  might  find 
subjects  enough  to  furnish  a  design  to  every  page. 

*<  In  rainy  days  keep  double  guard. 
Or  spleen  will  surely  be  too  hard ; 
Which,  Kke  thoteJUh  by  sailorM  nut, 
Fljf  highest  when  their  v>ing$  are  wtt. 
In  such  dull  weather  so  unfit 
To  enterprize  a  work  of  wit. 
When  clouds  one  yard  of  asure  sky 
That's  fit  for  simile  deny, 
I  dress  my  fiice  with  studious  looks^ 
And  shorten  tedious  hours  with  books ; 
But  if  dull  fogs  invade  the  head, 
*rhat  mem*ry  minds  not  what  is  read, 
I  sit  in  windows  dry  as  ark. 
And  on  the  drowning  world  remark : 
Or  to  some  ooflee-house  I  stray 
For  news,  the  manna  of  the  day. 
And  from  the  hipp*d  discourser^gathcr. 
That  politics  go  by  the  weather ; 
Then  seek  good-humoured  tavern-ebums. 
And  play  at  cards,  but  for  small  suns  ; 
Or  with  the  merry  fiellows  ^afi^ 
And  laugh  aloud  with  them  that  laugh ; 
Or  drink  a  jooo-eenous  cup 

WUh  mmli  i0Ae*«e  took  their  freedom  ap^ 
And  let  my  mind,  beguU'd  by  talk, 
In  Epieurua*  cpurden  walk. 
Who  thought  it  heaven  to  be  serene ; 
Pain,  hell;  and  pnrgatory,  spleen." 


OUABAOTBUSTIO   8PB0IMBKS   OT 
TRB   BNaLISH    POBT8. 

Ma  VI.— OHAucsa  (covcLirnKD). 
^U9cdkmeoui  %>eeiwten$  of  hie  DeeeripHvn,  Portrait- 
BainHng,  and  Fine  Senet, 
BiaOS  IK  THB  sraiMG. 
Full  lusty  was  the  weather  and  benign  ;" 
For  which  the  fowls  against  the  sunn^  sheen 
(What  for  the  season  and  the  young^  fit^") 
Full  loud^  sungen  their  aflrecti6ns : 
Hiem  seemed  had  getUn  them  protections 
Againet  the  sword  or  wintba,  keen  and  cold. 

Squire*  e  Tale. 

PATIENCE  AND  EQUAL  DEALING  IN  LOVE. 

For  one  thing,  Sirs,  safely  dare  I  say. 
That  friend^  ever  each  other  most  obey. 
If  they  will  long^  holden  company  : 
Love  will  not  be  con8train*d  by  mastery : 
When  mastery  cometh,  the  god  of  Love  anon 
Beateth  his  wings,  and  farewell  !  he  is  gone. 

[Compare  the  ease,  life,  and  gesticulation  of  this— 
the  audible  suddenness  and  fareweB  of  it — with  the 
balanced  and  formal  imitation  by  Pope— 

**  Love,  free  as  air,  at  sight  of  human  ties. 
Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment  files.**] 

Love  is  a  thing,  as  any  spirit,  free. 
Women  of  kind  desiren  liberty. 
And  not  to  be  constrained  as  a  thrall ; 
And  so  do  men,  if  soothly  I  say  shall. 
Look,  who  that  is  most  patient  in  love, 
He  is  at  his  advantage  all  above. 

(he  has  the  advantage  over  otherj  that  are  not  so.) 

Patience  is  a  high  virtde  cert&in. 
For  it  vanqiiisheth,  as  these  clerk^  sain, 
Thing^  that  rigour  never  should  attain ; 
For  every  word  men  should  not  chide  or  plain. 
Leameth  to  si^ren-^ 

(learn  to  suffer) 

or,  so  mOy  I  gone, 
(so  may  I  prosper) 

Yt  thaU  it  ieam,  toheiher  ye  wiU  or  turn. 

J%e  Frankiin^e  Tide. 

INABIUTT  TO  DIE. 

Three  drunken  rioters  go  out  to  kill  Death,  who 
meets  them  in  the  likeness  of  a  decrepid  old  man,  and 
dhrcets  them  to  a  treasure  which  brings  them  to  their 
destruction.     The  old  man  only  h  given  here. 

When  they  had  gone  not  fully  half  a  mile, 

Right  as  they  would  have  trodden  o*er  a  stile^ 

An  old  man  and  a  poor^  with  them  met : 

This  old6  man  full  meekely  them  gret. 

And  saide  thus ;  '*  Now,  Lordes,  God  you  see  !** 

The  proudest  of  these  notour^  three 

Answered  again ;  **  What  ?  churl,  with  sorry  grace. 

Why  art  thou  all  forwrapp^  save  thy  hcQ  ? 

Why  livest  thou  so  long  in  so  great  age  ?'* 

lliis  old£  man  *gan  took  in  lUe  visdge. 
And  saide  thus ;  **  For  I  ne  cannot  find 
A  man,  thot^h  that  I  walked  into  Ind, 
Neither  in  city  nor  in  no  vill%e. 
That  would^  change  hb  youths  for  mine  age ; 
And  therefore  must  I  have  mine  ag^  stiU 
As  long^  time  as  it  b  Godd^  will. 
Ne  Death,  alas !  ne  will  not  have  my  life : 
Thus  walk  I,  like  a  rest^less  caitiff. 
And  on  the  ground,  which  is  my  mother's  gate, 
I  knocks  with  my  suff  early  and  late. 
And  say  to  her,  '  Lev^  mother,  let  me  in. 
Lo,  how  I  vanbh,  flesh,  and  blood,  and  skin. 
Alas !  when  shall  my  bon^  be  at  rest  ? 
Mother,  with  yau  would  I  change  my  chest. 
That  in  my  chamber  long^  time  hath  be. 
Yea,  for  an  hairy  clout  to  wrap  in  me.*  ** 

(That  is,  for  a  coffin  and  a  winding-sheet  of  hair- 
cloth.) 

DESCRIPTION  or  THE  COCK, 

fin  the  story  of  ike  "  Cock  and  the  Fox.** J 
JBis  comb  was  redder  Aon  the  fine  corBlf 
Embaitehd  as  it  were  a  eatUe  waff  ; 
JffiMbiawaebiaek^andaetkeJetiiehmm, 
Uke  azure  were  his  leggh  and  his  tome  ; 

(Hbtoes) 

His  naOSs  whiter  than  the  lily  flower. 
And  Uki  the  bumSd  gold  was  his  colSmr, 

Compare  the  above  verses  (taking  care  of  the  aeosnt) 
with  the  most  popular  harmonies  of  Pope;,  and  see 
into  what  a  flowing  union  of  strength  and  sipestBeaa 
the  <*  old  poet"  could  get,  when  he  ohose. 


He  flew  down  from  hb  beam. 
For  it  was  day,  and  eke  hb  hennas  all ; 
And  with  a  chuck  he  *gan  them  for  to  call, 
lk>T  ha  had  foui)d  a  com  lay  In  the  yaidt 
Royal  he  was,  ht  was  no  moes  afeard. 

(Ha  had  been  frightened  by  a  foe) 

He  lookethf  as  it  were  a  grim  ISoun, 

(Lion) 

And  on  hit  last  ke  roameik  up  anddown; 
Se  deigneth  not  to  set  his  foot  togronnd; 
He  cbucketh  when  he  hath  a  corn  yfound. 
And  to  him  runnen  then  hb  wiv^  alL 

roRTEAn  or  a  female. 

Thb  b  in  diepur«,  unfeltering  style  of  the  old  Ita- 
lian pabters.  The  simile  in  the  third  line  b  one  of 
the  quaintnesses  of  an  age  in  which  books  were  rare,— 
the  key  to  almost  all  the  quaintnesses  of  Chaucer. 
The  rest  of  them  are  connected  with  hb  adhetenoe 
to  the  originals  frosa  which  he  translated,  and  only 
appear  strange  from  difference  of  time  or  national 
customs.  A  want  of  consideration  to  thb  effect  led 
Mr  HaiUtt  into  an  error,  when  he  instanced  that 
pleasant,  scornful  admonition  to  the  sun  in  Troflus 
and  Creseids,  (to  go  and  sell  hb  light  to  them  that 
« engrave  small  scab**)  as  an  evidence  of  Chaucer's 
minuteness  and  particularity. 

The  original  [of  Trpilus  and  Creseida  was  by  an 
Italian ;  and  in  Italy  the  seaUengravers  of  those 
times  were  famous,  and  In  great  employ ;  nor  was 
anything  more  natural  for  a  lover,  angry  with  the 
day-time,  than  to  tell  the  sun  to  go  and  give  his  light 
to  those  that  so  notoriously  needed  it. 

Among  those  other  folk  was  Creseida 
In  widow's  habit  black ;  but  nath^less  ^ 
^ight  as  onr  first  letter  b  now  an  A, 
In  beauty  first  so  stood  she  mskfless  ; 

(Matchless) 

Her  goodfyiooUnggiaddodaUAe  press; 
M*as  never  seen  thing  to  be  praised  so  dear» 
Nor  under  domde  black  eo  bright  a  star, 

[What  a  pity  thb  fine  line  did  not  terminate  vridi 
a  fuU  stop!  but  he  goes  on — ] 

As  was  Creseid,'  they  saiden  evereaeh  one 
That  her  behelden  in  her  blacks  weed ; 
And  yet  she  stood  full  low  and  still  alone. 
Behind  all  other  folks  in  little  brede, 

(In  small  speate) 

And  nigh  the  door,  aye  under  shsm^  dred^ 

(that  is,  not  shame-fiMsd,  but  apprehensive  of  bdng 
put  to  shame, — put  out  of  her  self-possession) 

Simple  of  attire  and  debonnair  of  cheer  j 
With  fidUasswred  looking  and  mannSre. 

Troilus  thus  seeing  her  for  the  first  time^  looks  hard 
at  her,  like  a  town-gallant ;  and  she,  being  town-brtd 
herself,  for  all  her  unaffectedness,  thinks  it  necessary 
to  let  him  understand  that  he  b  not  to  staie  at  her. 

She  n'as  not  widi  the  most  of  her  stat6re^ 

(her  stature  was  not  of  the  tallest) 

But  all  her  Ifanb^  ao  Well  answering 
Weren  to  womanhood,  that  oreitura 
Was  never  lesss^  mannbh  in  seemii^. 
And  eke  the  pur^  wise  of  her  meaning 
She  shewed  well 

(her  manner  was  so  correqwndent  with  her  meaning) 

that  man  migirt  in  her  goes 

Honour,  estata,  and  womanly  nobkas. 
Then  Troilus,  right  wonder  well  withal, 
*Gan  for  to  like  her  meaning  and  her  cheer. 
Which  somedeal  deignons  was, 

(was  a  Uttle  ha«i|^) 

for^ieletfUl 

Her  look  a  littia  aside^  in  sndi  mmm6m 
Aaoannoas— ^<  Whail  ma^  iMOtstandenhirer' 
And  after  that  her  looking  *gan  she  Ughis 

(began  to  lighten— to  restore  to  Us  fismer  aoa) 

That  never  thought  him  see  so  good  a  right. 

Chaooer  b  very  fond  of  painting  thaae  wnmaply 
portraits^  especially  the  foce.    Here  is— 
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iatooduMd  to  ua  with  a  pieoe  of  nnisio.  Tho  iuo* 
OMOon  of  adverbs  at  the  end  of  the  first  fita  Uiies» 
wotkm  a  beat  upon  the  maasoMi  aaalo^Ms  to  the 
4anoe  ha  it  speakiag  of — 

t  saw  her  danee  ao  eom^, 

CmroL  and  sing  so  nmUy^ 

And  Uugh  and  plaj  so  womoa/jr, 

And  lookep  so  ddwnairfy, 

49o  goodly  spet  and  aofrieruOy, 

That  eert^  I  trow  that  evermore 

Vm  seen  so  blisslul  a  treasure. 

For  every  bair6  on  her  head. 

Me  soth  to  say  it  was  not  red, 

Nc  neither  yellow,  nor  brown  it  n'as  ; 

Hethought  most  hlce  to  gold  it  was. 

And  which  eyen  my  kdy  had, 

Debonaire,  jfood,  and  giad,  and  $ad  ; 

(sed  is  in  earnest) 

Simple,  of  good  muchel,  not  too  wide ; 
Thereto  her  look  was  not  asid^ 
Kor  overthawt,  but  beset  so  well. 
It  drew  and  toolc  up  every  deal, 

(entirely) 

All  whioh  that  on  her  *gan  behold ; 
Her  eyen  seemed  aoon  she  woald 
Have  mercy.  Folly  weendeo  so, 
Bat  it  was  De*er  the  rather  do ; 

(She  looked  so  good-oatored,  that  folly  itself  thought 
she  was  at  its  service;  though  folly  was  much  mis- 
taken.) 

a  wu  no  eonnterfeiitd  thinif  i 
It  was  HBa  own  pubs  looking. 

A  charmiDK  couplet !  And  he  need  not  have  said  any 
more ;  but  be  was  so  food  of  the  face,  he  could  not 
help  going  oo:— • 

Were  she  ne'er  so  glad, 
Jffer  looking  wa$  notfodhh  ipread. 

Though  duUoeu  itself,  he  tells  us,  was  absolutely 
**  afraid  of  her  style  of  life,  it  was  so  chearfBl." 

I  have  DO  wit  that  can  suflSce 
To  eomprtheadea  her  beauty. 

(To  describe  it  compreheoMvely.) 

But  ihus  much  I  dare  say,  that  she 
Was  white*  ruddy,  fresh,  lively  hu^. 
And  evtry  day  her  beauip  newed, 
*  *  ^  *  Be  it  ne'er  to  dark 
Me  ihinketk  I  tee  her  evermo  ; 

(If  all  they,  says  the  poet) 

That  ever  lived  wer«  now  alive, 
Ne  would  they  have  found  to  descriva 
In  all  her  face  a  wicked  sign, 
For  it  wat  tad,  timpU,  and  beniyn, 

lU  Book  of  Ike  Ducket. 

And  there  is  a  great  deal  more  of  the  description. 

GOINQ  TO   8I.KXP  IK  HEARING   Of  A    KlOHTINOALE. 

A  nightingale  upon  a  a  cedar  green. 
Under  the  chamber  wall  there  as  she  lay. 
Full  lend  ysupg  again  the  moon^  sheen. 
Par  'venture,  in  his  bird^s  wise,  a  lay 
Of  love,  that  made  her  hearth  fresh  and  gay ; 
That  bearken^J  the  so  lonz  in  good  intent. 
Tin  at  the  last  the  dead^  sleep  her  hent. 

Troihu  and  Creteida. 

ZXQUISITB    COMPAaiSON    Xt  A    NIGHTINGALE,    WITH 

coKTiDENct  Arrsa  rxAa. 

And  at  the  new  ahathed  nightingale. 
Thai  ttinteth  Jtnt,  when  the  heginneth  ting, 
When  thai  the  heareth  anf  herdi$  tofe) 

(herdsmsn  counting  his  flock) 

Or  in  the  hedge*  ang  wighA  tHrring ; 

And  after,  eikmr  wnv  naa  voice  out  aiiro ; 

(Siker  is  aecurely) 

Bight  to  Creteide,  when  that  her  oread  tteni. 
Opened  her  heart,  and  told  him  her  intent. 

We  eoncltide  this  loag  artkle  very  unwillingly  (having 
to  oaut  a  hundred  beautifal  passages)*  with  a  speehMtt 
of  Gha«oev*a  philaiopby,  pattkulatly  fit  to  heaour  Ibe 
pagta  af  Tbu  Lowaoit  Jooav  Aa. 

For  tbitk^ ground  that  beareth  the  weed^s  wick 

(wicked  or  poisonouti) 


Bear*tk  eke  these  wholesoaie  berb^  aa  hcH  oft; 
And  neJei  to  ike  foni  nHUe^  nmgk  and  tkUk, 
The  roteywaxeik  tote,  and  tmooik,  and  tojtj 
And  next  ike  vaVeg  it  ike  kUl  aloft  ; 
And  nexi  ike  darkS  nighi  it  ike  ^ad  morrow. 
And  also  joy  is  next  the  fine  of  sorrow. 
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VO.      UEEK.— ^HaOICAl      9«ATR      OP      *       TaA«fCAL 

wanca.— KEMOia  op, tub  abbb  pbbvot. 
It  was  curious  that  the  Abb£  Prevot,  the  gloomiest 
of  romance  writers,  should  accidentally  have  met 
with  a  death  as  strange  and  ghastly  as  any  that  he 
eould  have  well  eonceived.  Nor  is  it  the  only  ro- 
mance in  the  history  of  this  singular  genius.  He 
was  born  at  a  town  in  Artois,  in  the  year  1697,  and 
he  studied  with  the  Jesuits,  most  probably  for  the 
church.  The  Jesuiu  he  left  to  go  into  the  army ; 
then  left  the  army  to  return  to  them ;  again  left 
them  to  return  to  the  army,  in  which  he  beoame  a 
distinguished  officer ;  left  the  army  a  third  time,  in 
consequence  of  an  unhappy  love-adventure,  became 
a  Benedictine  monk,  and  finally  broke  his  monastic 
vows  and  became  a  writer.  This  monk  and  gloomy 
novelist  (who,  under  the  circumstances  of  those 
times,  could  not  well  either  appear  to  be  liable  to 
the  charge  with  impunity,  or  even  openly  marry) 
was  accused  of  being  a  favourite  of  the  ladies,  one  of 
whom  left  the  country  to  follow  him  to  England 
during  a  temporary  sojourn  there.  He  defended 
himself  from  the  charge  in  the  following  manner^ 
more  ingenious  than  candid  :— 

<*  This  Medoro,"  says  he,  speaking  of  himself,  **  so 
favoured  by  the  fair,  is  a  man  of  thirty-seven,  or 
thirty-eight,  who  bears  in  his  countenance  and  in 
his  humour  the  traces  of  bis  former  chagrin  ;  who 
passes  whole  weeks  without  going  out  of  his  closet ; 
and  who  every  day  employs  seven  or  eight  hours  hi 
study ;  who  seldom  seeks  occasion  for  enjoyments, 
who  even  rejects  those  that  are  offered,  and  prefers 
an  hour's  conversation  with  a  sensible  friend,  to  all 
those  amusements  whioh  are  called  pleasures  of  the 
world  and  agreeable  recreations.  He  is,  indeed, 
civil,  in  consequence  of  a  good  education,  but  little 
addicted  to  gallantry;  of  a  mild  but  melancholy 
temper;  in  fine,  sober,  and  regular  in  his  conduct." 

The  truth  is,  he  was  nxMt  likely  really  in  love  on 
this  occasion,  and  not  **  in  gallantry  ;**  nor  will  any 
lady,  in  these  more  reasonable  times,  wonder  that  he 
should  either  lore  or  be  loved,  when  It  Is  considered, 
ttot  only  that  he  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  sen- 
sibility, but  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  striking 
stories  of  a  devoted  passion  that  ever  was  written, — 
the  celebrated  novel  of  *  Manon  L'  Escaut.*  And 
the  less  such  a  ihan  cared  for  gallantry,  or  the  more 
he  out-lived  it,  the  more  he  would  care  for  love. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  being  in  earnest ;  which  is 
half  the  secret  of  acceptability  of  any  kind  s  and 
though  gloomy  in  his  books,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  so  In  his  intercourse,  but  possessed  only  of 
that  milder  melancholy,  which  is  even-tempered  and 
easily  runs  into  the  pleasantness  it  stands  in  need  of; 
and  Ais  wittingneas  to  please  and  be  pleased  is  the 
other  half. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  our  author  assumed  the 
habit  of  an  Abbe,  and  lived  tranquilly  under  the 
protection  of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  who  gave  him 
the  title  at  his  Almoner  and  Secretary,  with  an 
establishment  that  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  studies. 
*'By  the  desire  of  Chancellor  d'  Aguesseau,  he  under- 
took a  general  history  of  voyages,  of  which  the  first 
volume  appeared  in  1745.  The  stiocess  of  his  works, 
the  fiivour  of  the  great,  the  subsiding  of  the  passions, 
a  ealm  retreat,  and  literary  leisure,  seemed  to  pro- 
mise a  serene  and  peaceful  old  age.  But  a  dreadful 
accident  put  an  end  to  his  tranquilUty«  aad  the  fiur 
prospect  which  had  opened  before  him  was  dosed  by 
the  band  of  death.  To  pass  the  evenfng  of  Ms  daya 
in  peace,  and  to  finish  in  retirement  three  great  works 
which  be  had  undertaken,  he  had  ohoaen  and  pre- 
pared an  agreeable  recess  at  Firrain  near  ChantiHyk 
On  the  28rd  November,  1763,  he  was  discovered  by 
eome  peasants  hi  an  apoplectic  fit,  in  the  forest  of 
Chantilly.  A  magistrate  was  called  iu,  who  unfortu- 
nately ordered  a  surgeon  immediately  to  open  the 
body,  which  was  appoMnAly  dead.  A  kui  shriek  Arom 


the  victim  ofthtireulpahlefMcipkiAiamooiiTiiiaed  the 
spectators  of  their  error.  The  instrument  waa  with- 
drawn, but  not  before  it  had  touched  the  vital 
parts.  The  unfortunate  Abb^  opened  his  eyes  and 
expired.** 

Prevot  is  accounted  the  second  best  of  the  French 
novelists,  rahkhig  nest  to  Marivaux.  He  is  known 
to  the  readers  of  our  circulating  libraries,  not  onlj 
for  his  '  ManoM  L'  Eseaut,'  but  as  the  author  of 
the  *  Dean  of  Coleraine,*  of  the '  History  of  Mr 
Cleveland,*  and  the  *  History  of  Margaret  of  Anjou.' 
His  countrymen  are  indebted  to  him  also,  among 
many  other  things,  for  translations  of  *  Sir  Charlea 
Grandison,'  and  <  Clarissa.* 

Imagine  him  thinking  of  the  fictitious  catastro- 
phes of  his  novels,  while  realising  so  frightful  a  ona 
in  his  own  death  !  What  a  fate,— >to  open  hia  eyes 
from  an  apoplexy,  and  feel  himself  slaughtered : — 

•<  To  wake  and  find  those  visions  true'" 


ENGLISH   AND   FRENCH    PEUIT  DESSEETS. 

TV&e  more  general  ute  of  dettert  fruit  among  the 
ndddKng  dattet  is  another  requisite  wanting  for  the 
improvement  of  horticulture  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
If  fruit,  physiologically  considered,  is  less  wholesome 
after  dinner  than  before  it  (which  is  questionable),  it  ia 
at  least  moie  so  than  where  drinking  is  substituted  in 
its  place.  To  prolong  the  period  of  eating,  and  the  con- 
veraatten  of  female  society,  are  not  only  obiects  which 
afford  immediate  satisfaction ;  but,  by  moderating  the 
use  of  stimulating  liquors^  tend  to  insure  futore  health. 
Even  in  England,  where  a  dessert  is  universal  among 
the  independent  classes,  there  is  a  great  want  of  nicety 
of  taste :  froit  is  valued  by  many  only  as  a  symptom  of 
the  presence  of  wine :  others  contentedly  use  pears  and 
plums  that  would  be  rejected  at  the  most  common  French 
dS^H^j  and  many  rest  satisfied  with  melons  and 
grapes,  who,  at  scarcely  any  additional  expense^  might 
have  pine-apples.  Wherever  the  litter  of  four  horses 
is  St  commsnd,  pine-apples  may  be  grown  in  pita  with 
very  little  trouble  lo  the  gardener,  and,  indeed,  at  much 
less  trouble  thsn  very  early  cucumbers  or  melons.  Bnt 
why  speak  of  pines,  when  not  one  family  ia  a  haadred 


is  properly  supplied  with  mushrooms,  which  ought  to 
be  on  the  table,  in  some  fotm,  everyday  in  the  year? 
On  a  small  scale,  the  grand  secret  is  to  employ  a 
gardener  who  knows  his  business;  and  to  direct  hia 
attention  less  to  raising  ordinary  prodnctions  at  extra- 
ordinary seasons,  than  to  raising  first-rate  crops  of  every 
thing  in  due  season.  On  a  larger  scale,  all  ordinary 
and  exfrai^rdinary  things  should  be  attempted  that  arf 
and  wealth  can  acconiplish.-~Xoifd(im*s  Bnegchftbdki 
of  Gardening, 

aOMANnC  LEGSNO  OF  HAROUK  AL  EESCHID. 

We  are  told  by  Khondemir,  that  the  Khaliph  saw  in 
a  dream  at  Rakha,  before  he  departed  from  that  plaoe^ 
a  hand  over  his  bead,  full  of  red  aarth,  and  at  tfca 
same  time  heard  the  voice  of  a  person  pronouneiqg 
these  words,  *'  See  the  earth  in  which  Haroun  ia  to 
be  interred."  Upon  which  he  demanded  where  ha 
was  to  be  buried?  and  was  instantly  answered  by  the 
same  voice,  '*  at  Tus.**  This  warning  greatly  dis- 
conaposing  him,  he  commuaioated  the  dream  to  hie 
chief  physician  Gabriel,  the  son  of  Bakhtishua,  who 
told  him  that  thb  ought  to  give  him  no  manner  of 
eooeern,  as  dreams  were  only  phantoms  produeed  bj 
the  fumes  which  the  humours  of  the  body  sent  into 
the  brain ;  and  that  the  expedition  to  BJmrasAn,  in 
order  to  extinguish  the  rebellion  of  Raf<(  Ebtt  Al 
Seith,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  undertaking,  had 
given  phiee  to  this  imagination.  He  added,  that  no 
better  remedy  oould  be  thought  of  to  dissipate  hia 
melancholy,  than  to  pursue  some  fovourite  diveraion 
that  might  draw  his  attention  another  way.  The 
Khalif,  therefore,  by  bis  physician's  advice,  prepared 
a  magtrifieent  enUrtainment  for  his  principal  eour* 
tiers,  which  continued  several  days.  He  afterwarda 
put  himself  at  flte  head  of  his  troops,  and  advanced 
to  the  confines  of  Jorjiin,  where  he  was  attacked  bj 
the  distemper ;  which  increasing,  he  found  himself 
•bilged  to  leave  the  army  and  retire  to  Tus.  He 
sent  for  his  physician,  Gabriel  £bu  Baktishua,  and 
said  to  him,  '*  Do  you  remember,  Gabriel,  my  dream 
at  Rakha?  We  are  now  arrived  at  Tus,  the  (daee^ 
according  to  what  was  predicted  in  that  dream,  of 
my  interment.  Send  one  of  my  eunuchs  to  fisteh 
me  a  handful  of  the  earth  in  the  neigbboufhood  of 
the  city.**  One  of  his  favourite  eunuchs,  named 
Masrur,  was  immediately  dispatched  to  bring  a  little 
of  the  soil  of  the  place  to  the  Khalif;  who  soon  re- 
turned, and  brouflht  a  handful  of  red  earth,  which 
he  presented  to  Haroun  with  his  arm  half  bare;  at 
sight  of  which,  the  Khalif  cried  out,  **  In  truth  tfala 
is  the  earth,  and  that  the  very  arm,  that  I  saw  in  my 
dream."  His  spf  rite  foiling  him,  and  hia  malady  in* 
creasing,  he  died  three  days  after  this  explanation, 
and  was  buried  in  the  same  place,—  XfMv^ntd  Wtiaryb 
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lUkttiv*   proporiioM  oi  tlw  •ooKNianU  io  the 
Greek*  Letiiiy  and  Eoglhb  Umgnafee*  :— 


■T  XOBftTOM   WSBBB. 

No.  VL 
The  relatWe  proportions  of  the  letters  of  the  Alpha- 
bet, tooordiag  to  the  general  diTisum  of  them  into 
four  sorts,  which  I  have  adopted,  have  so  iar  been 
tibibited  only  in  the  Hebrew  language ;  and  if  the 
oonelosioDS  which  it  is  sought  to  establish  from 
them,  rested  on  no  other  eridence,  they  might  be 
thought  of  doubtful  authority.  But  when  we  find 
nearly  the  same  scale  of  proportions  resuUiog  from 
ovary  new  experiment,  whether  we  make  an  ancient 
or  a  modem,  a  northern  or  a  southern  hnguage,  the 
subject  of  analysis,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that  in  so  much  uniformity  there  subsitU  a  principle. 
That  principle  may  not  be  one  of  much  philological 
importance;  but  yet  it  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it 
shows  us  the  materials  or  stuff  of  which  languages 
have  been  made,  in  what  quantities  compounded, 
how  combined ;  and  so  gires  us,  as  it  were,  a  receipt 
for  languages;  not  failing  to  impress  us,  further, 
with  that  het  which  is  equally  true  in  the  culinary 
science  and  the  science  of  speech,— that,  with  an  in- 
finite  ditersity  of  productions,  the  component  parts 
are  few  and  unalured,  and  that  the  most  striking 
differences  often  proceed  from  some  very  inconsidef- 
able  Tariation  in  the  proportion  of  the  same  ingre- 
dients. 

I  You  can  hardly  bring  under  Tiew  four  languages 
more  differently  characterised    than    the   Hebrew, 
Greek,  LaUn,  and  EnglUh.     Their  united  features 
may  serre  as  a  uniYcrsal  face,  in  which  to  peer  for 
Infbrmation  as  to  the  spirit,  scope,  end,  and  purpose 
of  human  speech.     The  thing  in  which  they  all  con- 
sent may  be  safely  pronounced  law,  and  any  facU  to 
the  contrary  regarded    as   contumacious.*      They 
represent  all  principal  historical  epochs,  and  a  suffi- 
cient variety  of  geographical  situations;  connecting 
the  East  with  the  West,  the  South  with  the  North, 
and  the  remotest  antiquity  with  the  "  current  month." 
Let  us  see,  then,  how  they  stand  related  to  one 
another.     The  Hebrew  has  been  considered.     The 
IbUowing  table  shows  the  proportions  of  the  letters 
as  they  appear  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English. 
I  beliefe  that  thirty  lines  of  a  language  are  as  good 
as  a  thousand  for  exhibiting  any  general  fact  relatire 
to  its  external  structure ;  and  I  haTe*'seen  printers 
make  the  nicest  calculations,  in  questions  not  very 
dissimilar,  on  much  smaller  data.     1  have  therefore 
been  content  to  teke  this  number  of  lines,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  <  Iliad,'  and  again  from  the  beginning 
of  the  *  ^neid,*  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages; 
and,  for  the  English,  the  lines  were  picked  at  hazard, 
from  the  <  Paradise  Lost,*  and  begin  with 

**  But  who  I  was,  or  where,  or  from  what  cause,** 

which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  book.  But  as 
die  English  heroic  line  differs  much  as  to  length 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  it  was  proper  to  make  a 
corresponding  addition  to  this  portion.  Our  heroic 
line  eonsiste  of  ten  syllables ;  in  the  hexameter  the 
average  is  fifteen.  The  passage  from  the  *  Paradise 
Lost'  is  therefore  extended  to  forty-five  lines,  to 
equal  the  others  of  thirty  each. 

•  Such  is  that  fact  rvlated  by  Dr  Jonathan  Edwards 
rotpocthig  the  lancasge  of  tho  Muhhekaneen  Indians,  as 
qnotod  by  Booth  in  hu  Diotionary  (eUssificatloa  of  letters) 
vis.  that  it  does  not  contain  a  single  labial,  iaaomoch  (hat 
after  the  Leid'e  prayer,  when  they  try  to  aay  Amem,  the 
neatest  ihey  can  come  to  it  is  Awfm,  **  from  an  aversion  to 
thottiaf  the  ttps.** 


Lingual    . 
Labuil.     . 
SibiUnt    . 
Guttural  . 

Gntk. 

UHm. 

EMgUih. 

347 

176 

98 

36 

263 
70 
76 
63 

283 

132 

81 

69 

Total   .     . 

472 

565 

657 

Some  of  these  proportions,  I  think,  will  rather 
surprise  the  reader.  He  will  not,  for  example,  tM 
prepared  to  find  that  our  language — that  same 

f harsh,  northern,  grunting,  guttural. 

Which  we're  obliged  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and  sputter 
all,*'— 

is  so  fitf  from  possessing  guttural  consonanU  in 
excess,  that  these  are  both  infinitely  below  the  number 
of  any  other  kind  of  letters  in  English,  and  in  a  pro- 
portion of  nearly  one  to  two  to  the  gutturals  in  those 
dead  languages,  with  which  we  are  used  to  think 
English  not  worthy  to  be  put  in  comparison,  in  any 
question  relating  to  euphony.  What  then  can  be 
the  reason  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  with 
■early  double  the  number  of  this  sort  of  letters,  are 
yet  more  tuneful  than  our  own  ;  and  that  the  latter, 
though  not  justifying,  as  we  see,  those  opprobrious 
epithete  of  the  poet,  **  grunting,  guttural,**  is  certainly 
of  the  *'  sputtering  **  kind,  and  rude  of  mouth  ?  Our 
figures  must  expUin  it.  It  win  be  seen  from  these 
that,  taking  the  consonante  of  all  kinds,  the  totel 
amount  in  the  English  language  greatly  exceeds  the 
amount  in  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  it  is  therefore 
from  this  thick  succession  of  consonants,  which  we  are 
continually  doubling,  trebling,  and  quadrupling,  and, 
in  some  words,  even  quintrupling  (as  in  the  word 
songstrest),  and  not  from  the  peculiar  preponderance 
of  any  of  the  harder  sort,  that  our  language  exhibits 
those  harsh  features  which  have  given  it  an  ill  name 
amongst  the  poets.  The  Latin  contoins  a  very  large 
proportion  of  hard  consonants,  yet  is  fiir  more  musical 
than  the  English,  being  far  more  vocal ;  and  in  about 
the  same  degree  in  which  the  Latin  surpasses  the 
English  far  purity  and  vocality,  the  Greek  sur- 
passes the  Latin ;  the  proportion  of  consonants  in 
the  three  languages  respectively,  being  as  nearly  as 
possible  represented  by  the  figures  7,  6,  and  5,  as  a 
division  of  the  above  amount  by  niue  will  show.  It 
seems  to  be  a  truth  almost  universally  attested,  that 

*  These  calculations  must  be  taken  with  the  tame  excep- 
tions as  the  former.    In  oar  ignorance  of  a  lost  pronuncia- 
tion, we  moat  lay  our  account  with  many  errors.    Never^ 
theless,  where  each  particular  evidence  is  so  striking  and 
confirmatory,  we  need  not  icroplo  to  form  a  few  general 
Inferences ;  more  than  this,  it  is  true,  would  be  presump- 
tn  .us.    I  have  sometimes  tiiooght  that  a  good  deal  might 
be  done   towards  rcscning  ancient  pronunciation  from 
oblivion  by  any  one  with  a  Walkerl^  genius,  who  chose 
to  read  carefully  through  the  clasaics  with  this  view,  sedu- 
lously considering  the  harmony  of  words  and  sentences, 
and  noting  all  such  passages— and  they  aro  not  few,  espe* 
dally  among  the  mors  artiilcial  writers  of  the  age  of  Nero 
and  Domitian,  the  poetical  dedaimeis  and  declaiming 
poets^— as  furnish  evidence  of  a  particular  toteotion  in  the 
arrangement  6f  the  words  as  to  their  result  in  sound,  and 
so,  in  fact,  weighing  the  language  with  all  nicety  of  ear 
and  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  probable  designs  of  the 
writer.    As  an  example  of  what  1  mean,  I  will  add  a  sen- 
tence  from  Cicero,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  would  prove 
quite  satisfactorily,  If  we  had  no  other  eridence,  that  the  C 
in  the  word  dlcere  should  sound  hard  like  K :  **  Tum  docere, 
tnm  dUcere  vellet,  tum  audire,  tum  dicere.*'  (He  would  wish 
to  be  teachhig  something,  and  anon  to  be  learning,  at  one 
time  to  listen,  at  another  to  speak.)    Now  if  the  C  were 
soft  (as  we  pronounce  it)  in  these  two  words  dittert  and 
dtcere,  it  is  evident  that  they  would  both  have  sounded  alike, 
as  if  written  dlsere  ;  and  though  the  vowel  sound  were  long 
in  one  and  short  In  the  other,  still  the  characteristic  letter 
would  be  the  same ;  and,  in  such  case,  noting  can  be  con- 
ceived more  exquisitely  clumsy  and  umtl-Clcennimm  than 
this  sentence,  in  which  the  above  wmds  do  not  merely 
encounter  but  stand  in  direct  andthesis  to  one  another.    It 
Is,  therefore,  as  certun  as  if  Cioero  himself    had  told 
us  of  it,   that  these    two    words   were  dljferentfy  pro* 
Motmeed  ;  and  we  cannot  tat  a  moment  doubt  |that  the  di^ 
frrence    of  pronunciation    lay  -^  where^  ii|  lies   In  the 
spelling— in  the  8,  which  beiog  prefixed  to  the  C  in  one, 
and  not  in  the  other  word,  gave  that  necessary  distinction 
In  sound,  without  which  the  nice  ear  of  Cicero  could  never 
have  been  satiiAed  with  the  sentence.—**  Tum  docere,  tum 
tfJsAere^veUet,  tmn  andire,  tarn  dUstr*,** 


the  hmguagts  of  eoldeoimtrlee  arc  full  of  eoiiaoiuuit8» 
whik  tfioee  of  warmer  regiona  art  progreesively  mora 
vocal ;  and  it  is  avidcnt  that  the  eausa  lies  in  the 
dimate,  beeause^  under  a  warm  sun  and  In  a  state  of 
physical  ei^joyment,  the  mouth  loves  to  have  ita 
liberty,  and  opens  as  naturally  as  a  eottage  window 
on  a  summer's  morning,  and  so  it  forms  a  habit  of 
spaciotu  utterance,  and  a  free  and  flowing  enuncia- 
tion, in  which  consonants  are  only  keys  on  which  to 
play  all  soru  of  graceful  and  melodious  variations 
of  sound ;  tliey  come  of  tuctuiip  at  last,  when  the 
mouth  closes.  But,  in  a  latitude  where  the  fear  may 
be  lest  in  opening  the  lips  the  tongue  should  firecte, 
what  is  to  be  expected  but  that  the  mouth,  like  a 
besieged  fortress,  should  economise  all  its  resourees, 
and  hold  out  as  long  as  possible  against  the  enemy, 
never  unfolding  its  obdurate  gates  but  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  at  last  to  gasp  at  some  brief  vowel  ? 
And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  same  cause  which 
accounU  for  the  thickness  of  northern  languages 
explaiiM  to  us  also  why  those  who  speak  them 
generally  render  them  still  more  gross,  by  a  lasy  and 
slovenly  manner  of  speakings— and  why  they  are 
monotonous, — and  why  they  are  imimpaseioned ;  for 
all  these  situ  proceed  from  *'  a  clime  too  cold.**  Fancy 
a  Laplander  saying  4f^io<o  (e-el-i-oi-o !)  Why, 
he  would  get  his  death  of  cold  before  he  reached  the 
third  syllable  I  In  this  word  we  have  seven  letters,, 
of  which  six  are  vowels,  and  only  one  a  consonant; 
in  our  word  atrtmgtk  there  are  eight  letters,  of  which 
seven  (to  speak  acording  to  common  acceptation) 
are  consonants,  and  only  one  a  vowel.  What  a 
contrast !  Yet  both  are  fine ;  for  what  other  word 
in  the  English  Unguage  is  so  strong  as  strtngik^  which 
seems  as  if  you  must  say  it  with  a  clenched  fist? 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  what  can  be  more  musical 
than  iitXio<o,  which  Homer,  by  a  happy  licence 
draws  out  to  this  tuneful  length  from  %Km  (eliou), 
throwing  in  vowel  after  vowel,  on  one  pretence  or 
another,  as  the  modern  lulians  in  their  poetry  scruple 
not  to  do,  led  by  the  same  fine  ear  and  taste  ? 

Another  hct  which  the  above  Uble  exhibits,  will 
perhaps  also  take  some  people  by  surprise.     This  is 
the  proportion  of  the  iib'dant^  or  hissing  letters.     It 
might  be  expected  that  the  English,  from  iu  known 
peculiarity,  would  show  a  much  greater  force  in  this 
division ;  whereas  of  those  three  sorU  which  exceed 
in  quantity  the  corresponding  sorts  in  the  other  lan- 
guages, this  is  precisely  the  hwut  in  iu  excess.     The 
« language  of  serpents,**  therefore,  if  it  merit  this  iU 
bad  distinction,  which  no  doubt  it  docs,  suffers  not 
from  an  over-proportion  of  the  sibilant  letters,  as  ia 
universally  imagined,  but  from   the  fact  that  the 
quality  of  those  letura  b  so  remarkable,  that  any,  the 
lightest,  addition  to  their  number  is  fult  at  once  aa 
an  annoyance,  whether  accompanied  by  others  of  a 
different  kind  or  not.     Our  language^  as  we  have 
seen,  is  altogether  more  densely  populated  with  con- 
sonants ;  therefore  the  sibilant  fiimily,  though  in  ite 
proportion  less,  is  in  lis  actual  number  more  nume- 
rous than  in  the  Latin  or  the  Greek ;  aud  therefore 
it  is,  that  by  iU  peculiar  faculty  of  overpowering  the 
other  letters'of  the  alphabet,  and  making  itself  heard 
wherever  it  comes,  this  serpent-voiced  enemy  of  ours 
has  got  us  our  nicknanii^     As  for  proportiom^  bow- 
ever,  Greek  just  as  much  deserves  to  be  called  the 
<*  language  of  serpents  *'  as  English,  measured  in  this 
way ; — ^yea,  even  our  adored  Greek  1     How  exceed- 
ingly— how  troublesomely^bounding  the  letter  8  n 
in  the  Greek ;  that  line  in  Euripides  is  a  ludicroua 
instance— 

(Eeosa  s*hos  isasin  hellenoa  bosoi.) 

a  line  which  was  so  much  ridiculed  by  the  oomie 
poets,  and  which  in  the  Athenian  theatre  was  kissed 
for  iu  hissing.  This  line  is  not  to  be  conmdered  as 
an  example  of  intentional  alliteration  on  the  part  of 
the  poet,  but  as  an  tmhappy  accident,  the  cooae* 
quence  of  the  abundance  of  the  letter  8.  Indeed, 
Caninius,  who  speaks  especially  with  reference  to  the 
Greek  language,*  says^  •«  E  consooantibiis  nulla  est 
crebrior**  (none  of  the  consonanU  is  more  fre- 
quent), and  he   instances  this  verse  of  Euripides. 
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Judging  from  Uie  resulu  of  mj  own  obteiration, 
however,  I  cannot  agret  with  Caninius  to  this  ex- 
tent. But  the  frequency  of  the  letter  ii  unquettion- 
able ;  and  if,  as  we  are  told,  Pindar  wrote  an  ode  in 
which  he  eontrived  not  to  hare  a  tingle  S,  it  must 
ha;ve  been  a  triumph  of  ingenuity ;  perhaps  he  fixed 
on  that  letter  indeed,  because  he  knew  that  the  omis- 
sion of  it  would  be  the  most  difficult  and  surprising 
to  accomplish. 

The  Latin  is  not  a  whit  less  beset  with  this  hissing 
grieranee,  and  thus  we  find  the  old  Roman  poets,  in 
the  golden  age  of  the  Latin  language  (that  is  to  say, 
not  the  age  of  Augustus),  and  when  poetry — as  yet 
no  science — took  to  itself  every  liberty  of  speech  that 
seemed  fitting  to  the  purpose  of  the  moment — we  find 
them,  I  say,  at  this  period,  often  throwing  S  over* 
board,  when  they  thought  tome  line  carried  too  much 
weight ;  *  and  Quintilian  tells  us  ( Instit.  Lib.  ix, 
e.  4)  that  this  licence  was  the  subject  of  some  dispute 
among  the  critical — *'reprchenditLauranius,  Messala 
delendit ;  **  but  why  it  should  have  been  grudged, 
one  cannot  perceive,  since  the  letter  M — a  most  ioof- 
fensive  letter  in  comparisoo— continued  to  be  at  all 
times  liable  to  a  virtual  banisliment,  and  from  what 
Quintilian  says,  who  abuses  it  most  unmercifully, 
calling  it  mngiemt  Utera  (the  lowing  letter),  (Lib.  xii. 
c  10),  &c^  we  may  conclude  that  its  supposed  vari- 
ance with  harmonious  composition  had  much  to  do 
with  this  banishment.  It  is  certain  that  this  letter 
was  not  subject  to  elision  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
Roman  literature,f  and  if  that  elision  came  after- 
wards in  the  shape  of  a  refinement — an  improvement 
in  euphony — it  is  a  proof  that  its  former  fulness  of 
expression  in  the  face  of  a  vowel  was  deemed  un- 
pleasing,  though  no  doubt  a  certain  natural  shortness 
and  obscurity  of  sound  which  it  had  in  that  position, 
may  have  had  a  principal  share  in  occasioning  its  ex- 
pulsion from  quantity.  I 

[In  my  last  chapter  I  remarked  on  the  usual  dis- 
tribution of  the  consonants  into  deniali,  and  was 
rather  wroth  with  our  orthoepists  for  adopting  a  dis- 

*  Many  of  the  fngmtntt  of  the  elder  Roman  poets  con- 
tain  examples.of  this  prsctioe.  See  Cic.  ()rat.  QuintU.  ubi 
supra,  J.  G.  Votsii  Prosodim  Latlua.  But  Tarioas  exam- 
ples ocoor  also  in  Lncretios,  fnmi  whom  Voiiiiis  gives  the 
following : — 

«  Usque  ade6  largos  hanstos  de  fontlbu'  magn's  ;** 
and  in  the  works  of  still  later  poets.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
H  wss  expressed,  although  followed  by  a  consonant;  as  in 
this  line  of  a  fragment  of  Lncilius^ — 

**  Ut  nemo  sit  noitram  quia  pater  optumuM  divam." 
(I  don't  know  how  it  Is  that  Voaiius  has  not^temarked  this.) 
With  respect  to  the  elision  of  letters,  by  the  way,  we  may 
be  sure,  from  the  writings  of  the  comic  poets,  that  the 
Romans  greatly  abbreviated  their  lansnnge  in  ordinary  dis- 
conne  (much  more  than  our  own  practice  in  conversation 
can  give  ns  aoy  idea  of,  and  probably  much  more,  in  effect, 
than  the  written  dialogue  discovers  to  us.)  It  may  be  ad- 
ded that  it  stood  greatly  in  need  of  such  abbreviation. 

i  *  M  nunc  ante  vocalem  eliditur,*'  says  Voaslus,  "  sed 
olim  corripiebant "  (we  cut  off  the  m  before  a  vowel  now, 
but  anciently  it  was  mado  short)  as  in  this  line  of  Ennius 
which  he  quotes : — 

"  Insignita  fere  torn  millia  mUUum  ecto." 

and  Quintilian  ctmplains  of  soperficial  scholars  in  his  time, 
that  when  they  found  an  instance  of  this  Jdnd  Sn  the  old 
books,  they  proceeded  to  alter  it,  supposing  it  to  be  a  mis- 
take ;  and  *o,  aays  he,  ••  while  they  think  they  expose 
the  ignorance  of  the  librarians,  they  only  discover  their 
own.** 

t  The  expreisions  of  QointiUan  in  this  pUce  deserve 
particularly  to  be  noted.  It  is  evident  from  them  that  the 
letter  M  in  tbis  position  was  not  wholly  unpronounced, 
but  what  its  actual  \alue  was  is  not  so  easily  gathered. 
"Thongh  it  is  {written,  it  is  but  slightly  expressed,  in 
such  wise  as  to  3rield  the  sound  of  a  sort  of  new  tetter, 
Kaicher  is  it  altogether  lost,  bat  obscured,  and,  as  it 
were,  is  no  more  thin  a  certain  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  two  vowels,  to  warn  them  not  to  join  ;"— what 
Drydeo  calls  "  keephtg  the  peace."  From  these  some- 
what obscure  hiou  (sufficiently  definite,  however,  to  render 
it  wonderful  how  Vos^us  can  have  made  such  a  mistake 
as  to  say  <«  cum  pr^teedente  voeaU  eliditur  oh  seqnentem 
vocalem  ")  it  would  seem  likely  that  the  sound  was  a  mid- 
dle sound  between^  positire  m  and  some  cognate  letter  j 
indeed  1  believe  some  people  have  imagfoed  from  this, 
that  it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  nasot—Uko  m 
final  in  the  French  word  nom  /  It  is  a  pity  that  the  great 
Roman  critic  should  have  been  so  mysterious  on  the  matter 
as  to  have  leA  the  language  of  bis  ixmntry  burdened  with 
anch  a  distressia;  suspicion  r 


tinction  which  I  conceived  to  be  inappropriate  and 
erroneous.  I  had  not  then  aeen  *  A  eritical  and  Ike- 
simile,  pronouncing  and  explanatory.  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language,  by  James  Knowlcs.*  In  this 
admirable  and  most  complete  work,  a  new  analogical 
table  of  the  oonsonants,  from  which  this  division  is 
discarded.  Is  not  the  only  respect  in  which  Mr 
Koowles  has  improved  on  the  labours  of  Walker.] 

TABX.B    TAX.K. 

HOW  TO  WSIOB  A  LOAD  ON   01IX*S   COXSCIKNCK. 

The  hasty  temper  of  the  caliph  ( Alhakem)  often 
involved  him  in  disputes  with  the  governors  of  his 
provinces,  with  his  people,  and  even  with  indi- 
viduals. Of  the  latter  kind  was  that  with  a  poor 
widow,  who  being  required  to  sell  her  patrimony, 
that  the  caliph  might  erect  a  pavilion  on  the  site  of 
the  cottage  of  her  fitthers,  refused.  The  place  was 
taken  by  force,  and  the  filivilion  erected.  'I*he  poor 
woman  complained  to  the  cadi,  who  told  her  to  have 
patience,  and  he  would  try  to  obtain  justice.  He 
accordingly  went  to  the  caliph  on  the  first  day  when 
he  was  enjoying  the  garden  and  pavilion,  driving  an 
ass  before  him  with  an  empty  sack.  On  approach* 
ing  Alhakem,  he  begged  permission  to  fill  the  sack 
with  earth  at  that  spot.  Leave  l>etng  granted,  he 
requested  the  caliph  to  help  him  to  place  the  sack  on 
the  ass.  Alhakem,  willing  to  humour  the  cadi, 
tried,  but  found  the  load  too  heavy.  "  Oh,  caliph ! " 
then  said  the  judge,  **  if  thou  canst  not  bear  this  load, 
how  wilt  thou  endure  the  weight  of  the  whole  field 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  when  the  poor  widow  thou 
hast  robbed  shall  reclaim  it  of  thee  ?**  The  caliph 
instantly  restored  th6  land,  and  the  widow  was  en* 
ricbed  by  the  magnificent  pavHIon  and  furniture 
which  were  given  to  her,— C/aitTerso/  History, 

SXaiKS   OF   UVKLT   PICTUEES. 

W.,  who,  by  a  happy  choice  of  characteristic  fea- 
tures, and  the  dexterous  use  of  intermediate  ideas, 
possesses,  beyond  any  man  I  know,  the  enchanting 
artlof  painting  vividly  to  the  imagination  whatever 
he  has  seen,  Jmb  been  for  some  days  delighting  me 
with  descriptions  of  what  occurred  during  a  voyage 
along  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  the  town  of  Sicily, 
and  a  visit  to  Rome.  The  ample  bason  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  with  its  gay  shores,  surmounted  by  the 
awful  form  of  Vesuvius ;  the  Isles  of  Spari,  emit- 
ting flames  and  coruscations  as  be  passed  them  in 
the  dead  stillness  of  night ;  the  first  distant  view  of 
^tna,  through  the  clear  medium  of  an  Italian 
atmosphere,  tinged  with  etherial  blue,  and  lifting  hb 
snow-capt  head  in  solitary  majesty ;  the  iron  frontier 
of  the  coast  of  Scylla;  the  ascent  of  ^tna  in  the 
night,  by  a  torrent  of  liquid  lava,  surcharged  with 
scoria,  reddening  the  air  with  its  glow,  and  plunging 
with  a  tremendous  crash  over  a  precipice  equal  to 
the  cliffs  of  Doverfthe  pillar  of  smoke,  slowly  and 
steadily  ascending  through  the  vast  concavity  of  the 
crater,  till  it  caught  the  breeze  upon  the  summit,  and 
scudded  horizonully  away,  coldly  tinged  by  the 
morning  twilight;  the  first  sparkle  of  the  long- 
expected  sun,  gilding,  as  he  rose,  the  highest  points 
of  the  eminence  beneatli,  while  all  below  was  buried 
in  a  purple  gloom.  Sicily,  through  all  its  extent  and 
waving  shores,  at  length  spread  under  the  eye,  like 
an  illuminated  map ;  and  Calabria  and  Malta,  in  op- 
posite directions,  rising  fiuntly  in  the  distance ;  the 
approach  to  Rome  on  the  south,  descending  through 
a  thick  forest  on  the  flat  and  dreary  expanse  of  the 
Campania;  Chiudiiu*s  aqueduct,  while  Rome  was 
yet  invisible,  shooting  athwart  the  level,  In  a  long 
line  and  endless  succession  of  areades ;  the  first  aspect 
of  the  imperial  city — the  Coliseum,  as  he  passed  it, 
bleached  to  the  north,  and  apparently  fresh  from  the 
architect.  The  bare  recital  of  such  scenes  fires  the 
imagination,  and  kindles  an  eager  curiosity  to  behold 
them ;  yet  the  perplexing  difficulties,  the  vexatious 
delays,  the  misery  of  accomuKMlation,  the  fatigue  of 
body,  and  anxiety  of  min4,  which  would,  in  many 
cases,  attend  the  actual  inspection  of  these  interesting 
objects,  must  considerably  deduct  from  the  delight 
tbev  are  calculated  to  afford ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  only 
under  the  purifying  process  of  recollection,  that  the 
luxury  of  having  seen  them  can  be  fully  'Enjoyed.— 
Diary  of  a  Lover  of  Literature, 

tnxuaiBs  OF  Arabian  talis  xxalukd. 
In  the  year  9S6,  Abdulrahman  finished  the^lace 
of  Asahra,  which  he  had  built  on  a  beautiful  spot, 
where  he^was  accustomed  to  pass  the  spring  and 
autumn,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gandalffuiver,  five  miles 
below  Cordova.  It  was  suirounded  by  pleasant 
meadows,  enclosed  by  a  thick  wood,  close  to  which 
the  palace  was  erected.  His  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  Greek  emperors  enabled  him  to  command 
the  marbles  and  the  workmen  of  the  East,  and  the 
architects  of  Cordova  had  long  been  fiunous  for  their 
taste  and  ingenuity.  There  were  in  the  new  build- 
ing four  thousand  three  himdred  columns  of  precious 
marble,  beautifully  wrought ;  the  pavements  were  of 
the  same  material,  and  the  walls  within  were  en- 
crusted with   It.     The  wood-work   was  of  carved 


cedar.  In  the  large  rooms  there  were  large  fountains, 
where  the  waters  played  in  basons  and  shells  of  por- 
phyry or  marble ;  and  in  the  ball,  called  the  oallph*8, 
there  was  a  jasper  fountain,  in  the  midst  of  wlueh  a 
golden  swan  of  exquisite  workmanship  spouted  water 
from  its  mouth  ;  and  from  the  marble  dome  of  the 
canopy  above  it  was  suspended  the  extraordinary 
pearl  which  the  Greek  emperor  had  presented  to  tha 
caliph.  Contiguous  to  the  palace  were  the  gardens, 
where  the  fruit  trees  were  divided  by  thickets  ot  laurels, 
myrtles,  and  bays,  with  winding  pools  that  reflected 
in  their  dear  waters  the  beauties  of  the  place.  In  the 
midst  of  the  gardens,  on  a  knoll,  whence  they  might 
all  be  seen,  was  the  caliph's  pavilion,  where^  in  a 
porphynr  bason,  a  fountain  of  quicksilver  played,  and 
reflectea  the  sunbeams  in  a  surpri&ing  manner.  In 
various  paru  of  the  garden  there  were  baths  of  mar- 
bleof  ffreat  beauty,  and  all  the  curtaina  and  screeaa 
were  of  tissue  (»f  gold  and  silk,  wrought  in  natural 
fibres  of  animals,  fruits,  and  flowers,  **  In  short, 
within  and  without  the  palace  there  were  compressed 
all  the  riches  and  worldly  delights  which  could  flatter 
a  powerful  monarch."  The  place  was  named  Asahrd, 
after  a  beautiful  slave  whom  tlie  caliph  loved,  and 
for  whose  sake  he  broke  the  express  command  of  the 
Koran,  which  forbids  the  making  of  any  statue,  lest 
it  should  lead  the  people  to  idolatry.  He  caused  her 
statue  in  white  marble  to  be  placed  over  the  gateway 
leading  into  the  garden— -AhtCaleott's  *  History  of 
Spain.' 

VIRTCE   HAS   A    CORKXR   IN   XVXXY    HXAkT. 

Do  you  recollect  a  story  my  nurse  told  us  of  a 
Sicilian  bandit,  the  terror  of  the  country  ?  bow  he 
saved  a  young  child  from  a  cottage  on  fire,  brought 
it  up  delicately,  and  far  removed  from  his  own  pur- 
suits ;  while,  at  his  execution,  his  chief  regret  was. 
the  future  provision  for  that  boy  ?  —  iraacesca 
Osrrara. 

SraiKING    REMARK. 

The  existence  and  operations  of  mind,  supposing  it 
to  exist,  will  account  for  all  the  pheoomeoa  which, 
matter  is  supposed  to  exhibit.  i5ut  the  existence  and 
action  of  matter,  viry  it  bow  we  may,  will  never 
acconot  for  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind.  We 
do  not  believe  more  iirmly  in  the  existence  of  the 
sensible  objects  around  us  when  we  are  well  and 
awake,  than  lae  do  in  the  reality  of  those  phantoms 
which  the  imagination  conjures  up  in  the  hours  of 
sleep  or  the  season  of  dersogement.  But  do  effort, 
produced  by  material  agency,  ever  produced  a  spiritual 
existence,  or  engendered  the  belief  of  such  an  exist- 
ence ;  indeed,  tlie  thing  is  almost  a  contradiction  in- 
ter ros«—X^r<f  Brougham  on  Natural  Theology, 

TO  CORBBSPON DENTS, 

We  omitted  to  mention,  in  our  last  Numberr 
that  the  Editor's  first  article,  entitled  *  Wit  made 
Easy,*  had  appeared  some  years  ago  in  the  *  New 
Monthly  Magazine.*  The  mention  is  of  no  oon- 
sequence  in  one  respect ;  but  as  it  b  understood  that 
every  article  at  the  bead  of  this  Journal  is  original 
(such  as  it  is),  and  hitherto  unpublished,  unless  ac- 
companied with  an  avowal  to  the  contrary,  the  Editor 
does  not  like  to  break  through  a  plan  of  sincerity, 
which  serves  to  aid  what  little  value  his  writings  may 
possess.  Besides,  the  acknowledgment  is  due  to  the 
liberality  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Magaxine  (Mr 
Colbum),  who  permits  these  republications  under 
circiunstances  which  give  him  a  right  to  do  otherwise. 

Mr  Barnard's  letter  next  week.  And  the  one  on 
•Stotues.' 

We  are  obliged  to  Constans,  The  error  he 
notices  sliall  be  seen  into  and  corrected.  With  re- 
gard to  the  writer  he  alludes  to,  we  suppose  he  is 
jesting.  The  spirit  of  the  remarks  is  surely  vtry 
intelligible. 

<  On  Reading  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,' 
shall  appear  the  first  opportunity. 

Our  Lancashire  friend  Scribe  attributes  to  us  a 
great  deal  of  merit  which  is  not  our  own,  in  those 
articles  he  speaks  of  in  various  publications.  The 
paper  on  *  Cavanagh  *  was  by  Mr  Haslitt ;  and  the 
articles  in  the  *  London  Magazine '  (we  conclude)  by 
the  present  editor  of  the  Examiner,  We  heartily 
wish  we  had  the  metaphysical  discernment  of  the  one 
writer,  or  the  overflowing  wit  of  the  other. — With 
respect  to  the  good-natured  pains  which  S.  proposes 
to  take  for  us,  we  are  truly  obliged  to  him ;  but  we 
already  abound  in  the  same  kind  offers. 

Circumstances  render  it  inconvenient  to  say  *•  Yes*' 
to  one  part  of  Mr  J.  N.'s  request ;  but  the  Editor 
hopes  be  may  nevertbele«  be  able  to  do  what  he 
wishes  on  the  other,  should  he  write  to  him  on  the 
subject. 
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Tttoucnrs  on  ukmmvAmm. 

Vr  MIKTOV   WSBBB. 

No.  vr. 

Tui  i«1atif«  proportions  of  the  letton  of  the  alpha- 
bet, aooording  to  the  general  division  of  them  into 
four  sorts,  which  I  have  adopted,  have  so  fiir  been 
tihibiled  only  in  the  Hebrew  language ;  and  if  the 
eondtisions  wWeh  it  is  sought  to  establish  IVom 
them,  rested  on  no  other  evidence,  they  might  be 
thought  of  doubtful  authority.  But  when  we  find 
nearly  the  same  scale  of  proportions  resuUbg  from 
evsry  new  experiment,  whHher  wo  make  an  aneient 
or  a  modem,  a  northern  or  a  southern  language,  the 
subject  of  analysis,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that  in  so  mueh  uniformity  there  subsitU  a  principle. 
That  principle  may  not  be  one  of  much  philological 
importance ;  but  yet  it  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it 
shows  us  the  maUrials  or  stuff  of  which  kaguages 
have  been  made,  in  what  quantities  compounded, 
how  eombined ;  and  so  gives  us,  as  it  were,  a  receipt 
for  languages;  not  failing  to  impress  us,  further, 
with  that  &ct  which  is  equally  true  in  the  culinary 
scienoe  and  the  science  of  speech, — ^tbat,  with  an  in- 
finite diversity  of  productions,  the  component  parts 
are  few  and  unalUred,  and  tUt  the  most  strilcing 
differences  often  proceed  from  some  very  inconsider- 
able variation  hi  the  proportion  of  the  same  ingre- 
dients. 

)  You  can  hardly  bring  under  riew  four  languages 
more  differently  characterised    than    the   Hebrew, 
Greek,  LaUn,  and  English.     Their  united  fSeatures 
may  serve  as  a  universal  face,  in  which  to  peer  for 
Information  as  to  the  spirit,  scope,  end,  and  purpose 
of  human  speech.     The  thing  in  which  they  all  con- 
sent may  be  safely  pronounced  law,  and  any  facts  to 
the  contrary  regarded    as    contumacious.*      They 
represent  all  principal  historical  epochs,  and  a  suffi- 
cient variety  of  geographical  situations;  connecting 
the  East  with  the  West,  the  South  with  the  North, 
and  the  remotest  antiquity  with  the  '*  current  month." 
Let  us  see,  then,  how  they  stand  related  to  one 
another.     The  Hebrew  has  been  considered.     The 
IbUowing  table  shows  the  proportions  of  the  letters 
as  they  appear  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English. 
I  believe  that  thirty  Unes  of  a  language  are  as  good 
as  a  thousand  for  exhibiting  any  general  fact  relative 
to  its  external  structure ;  and  I  have^seen  printers 
make  the  nicest  calculations,  in  questions  not  very 
dissimilar,  on  much  smaller  data.     1  have  therefore 
been  content  to  take  this  number  of  lines,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  <  Iliad,*  and  again  from  the  beginning 
of  the  *  iBneid,*  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages ; 
and,  for  the  English,  the  lines  were  picked  at  hazard, 
from  the  <  Paradise  Lost,*  and  begin  with 

<*  But  who  I  was,  or  where,  or  from  what  cause,** 

which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  book.  But  as 
die  English  heroic  line  differs  mueh  as  to  length 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  it  eras  proper  to  make  a 
oorresponding  addition  to  this  portion.  Our  heroic 
line  consists  of  ten  syllables ;  in  the  hexameter  the 
average  is  fifteen.  The  passage  from  the  *  Paradise 
Lost'  is  therefore  extended  to  forty-five  lines,  to 
equal  the  others  of  thirty  each. 

*  Such  is  that  fact  rvlated  by  Dr  Jonathan  Edwards 
roHMctiog  the  Uncosge  of  tho  Muhhekaneen  Indians*  as 
qaoied  b  j  Booth  in  hu  Dictionary  (clatsificatkm  of  letters) 
vis.  tbat  it  does  not  contain  a  single  labial,  ioaomoch  that 
after  the  Loid's  prayer,  when  they  try  to  aay  Amem,  the 
nearest  thmj  cea  come  Is  it  is  Awfm, "  from  an  aversion  to 
shattiaff  tbe  ttpe*** 


Rehttivo   proportions  of  the  eonsonanU  in  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Eoglisb  laogoaget* :— 


Lingual    . 
Labuil.     . 
SibiUnt    . 
Guttural  . 

Gntk. 

263 
70 
76 
63 

Uiim. 

283 

132 

81 

69 

EMgUth. 

347 

176 

98 

36 

Total   .     . 

472 

565 

657 

Some  of  these  proportions,  I  think,  will  rather 
surprise  the  reader.  He  will  not,  for  example,  be 
prepared  to  find  that  our  language — that  same 

**  — .—  harsh,  northern,  grunting,  guttural. 
Which  we're  obliged  to  hiai,  and  spit,  and  sputter 
all,**— 

is  so  far  from  possessing  guttural  consonants  in 
exoess,  that  theee  are  both  infinitely  below  the  number 
of  any  other  kind  of  letters  in  English,  and  in  a  pro- 
portion of  nearly  one  to  two  to  the  gutturals  in  those 
dead  languages,  with  which  we  are  used  to  think 
English  not  worthy  to  be  put  in  comparison,  in  any 
question  relating  to  euphony.  What  then  can  be 
the  reason  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  with 
■early  double  the  number  of  this  sort  of  letters,  are 
yet  more  tuneful  than  our  own ;  and  that  the  latter, 
though  not  justifying,  as  we  see,  those  opprobrious 
epithets  of  the  poet,  **  grunting,  guttural,**  is  certainly 
of  the  **  sputtering  **  kind,  and  rude  of  mouth  ?  Our 
figures  must  expUin  It.  It  will  t>e  seen  from  these 
that,  taking  the  consonanu  of  all  kinds,  the  total 
amount  in  the  English  language  greatly  exceeds  the 
amount  In  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  it  is  therefore 
from  this  thick  succession  of  consonants,  which  we  are 
continually  doubling,  trebling,  and  quadrupling,  and, 
in  some  words,  even  quintrupling  (as  in  the  word 
iongUrtu^  and  not  from  the  peculiar  preponderance 
of  any  of  the  harder  sort,  that  our  language  exhibits 
those  harsh  features  which  have  given  it  an  ill  name 
amongst  the  poets.  The  Latin  contoins  a  very  large 
proportion  of  hard  consonants,  yet  isfiir  more  musical 
than  the  English,  being  far  more  vocal ;  and  in  about 
the  same  degree  In  which  the  Latin  surpasses  the 
English  for  purity  and  vocality,  the  Greek  sur- 
passes the  Latin ;  the  proportion  of  consonants  in 
the  three  languages  respectively,  being  as  nearly  as 
possible  represented  by  the  figures  7.  6,  and  5»  as  a 
division  of  the  above  amount  by  niue  will  show.  It 
seems  to  be  a  truth  almost  universally  attested,  that 

*  These  calculations  most  be  taken  with  the  tame  excep- 
tions as  the  former.    In  oar  ignorance  of  a  lost  pronuncia- 
tioo,  we  moat  lay  our  account  with  many  errori.    Never^ 
theless,  where  eadi  particular  evidence  is  so  strikinf  and 
confirmatory,  we  need  not  scruple  to  form  a  few  general 
Inferences ;  more  than  this,  it  is  true,  would  be  presomp- 
tn  .us.    I  have  sometimes  tiiougfat  that  a  good  deal  might 
be  done   towards  rescuing  ancient  pronunciation  from 
oblivion  by  any  one  with  a  fVaUterlf  genius,  who  chose 
to  read  carefully  through  the  damics  with  this  view,  sedu- 
lously oonaidering  the  harmony  of  words  and  sentences, 
and  noting  all  such  passages— and  they  aro  not  few,  espe* 
dally  among  the  more  artiftcial  writers  of  the  age  of  Nero 
and  Domitian,  the  poetical  dedaimeis  and  declaiming 
poets,— as  fnmiah  evidence  of  a  particular  intention  in  tho 
arrangement  df  the  words  as  to  their  result  in  sound,  and 
so,  in  fact,  weighing  the  language  with  all  nicety  of  ear 
and  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  prdnble  designs  of  (he 
writer.    As  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  I  will  add  a  sen- 
tence from  Cicero,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  would  prove 
quite  satisfactorily.  If  we  had  no  other  evidence,  that  the  C 
in  the  word  dlcere  should  sound  hard  like  K :  **  Tum  docere, 
turn  dUcere  vellet,  tum  audire,  tum  dicere."  (He  would  wish 
to  be  teaching  something,  and  anon  to  be  learning,  at  one 
time  to  liaten,  at  another  to  speak.)    Now  if  the  C  were 
soft  (as  we  pronounce  it)  in  these  two  words  dlscere  and 
dicere,  it  is  evident  that  they  would  both  have  sounded  aUke, 
as  if  written  dlsere  ;  and  thoogh  the  TOwel  sound  were  long 
in  one  and  short  in  the  other,  still  the  characteristic  letter 
would  be  the  same ;  and,  in  seoh  case,  noting  can  be  con- 
ceived more  exquisitely  clumsy  and  mntt-ClcefnUm  than 
this  sentence,  in  which  the  above  words  do  not  merely 
encounter  but  stand  in  direct  antithesis  to  one  another.    It 
is,  therefore,  as  certain  as  If  Cicero  himself    had  told 
us  of  It,   that  these   two    words   were  dfjferenttp  pro* 
NOtmofd  ;  and  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  |that  the  di^ 
firrence    of  pronunciation    lay  ^  where!  i(|  Iks   In  the 
spelling— in  tho  8,  which  beiog  prefixed  to  the  C  In  one, 
and  not  in  the  other  word,  gave  that  necessary  distinction 
In  sound,  without  which  the  nice  ear  of  Cicero  could  never 
have  been  satiiAed  with  the  sentence.—**  Tum  docere,  tum 
tfJsiiwrs^TsUet,  tmn  audire,  tam  tflAtrs." 


the  languages  of  cold  eoimtrles  arc  foil  of  coneonanta» 
while  tiioee  of  vrarmer  regiona  nro  progreaslvely  more 
Tocal ;  and  it  is  evident  th^t  the  cause  lies  in  the 
dimate,  beeauee,  under  a  warm  sun  and  in  a  state  of 
physical  ei^joyment,  the  mouth  loves  to  have  its 
liberty,  and  opens  as  naturally  as  a  cottage  window 
on  a  summer's  morning,  and  so  it  forms  a  liabit  of 
spaciotu  utterance,  and  a  free  and  flowing  enuncia- 
tion, in  which  consonants  are  only  keys  on  which  to 
play  all  soru  of  graceful  and  melodious  variations 
of  sound ;  they  come  of  n§ct$tUy  at  last,  when  tho 
mouth  closes.  But,  in  a  latitude  where  the  fear  may 
be  lest  in  opening  the  lips  the  tongtie  should  firecte, 
what  is  to  be  expected  but  that  the  mouth,  like  a 
besieged  fortress,  should  economise  all  its  reeourees, 
and  hold  out  as  long  as  possible  against  the  enemy, 
never  unfolding  its  obdurate  gates  but  when  It  be- 
comes neeeesary  at  last  to  gasp  at  some  brief  vovrel  ? 
And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  same  cause  which 
accounU  for  the  thickness  of  northern  languagee 
explaiiM  to  us  also  why  those  who  apetk  them 
generally  render  them  still  more  gross,  by  a  lasy  and 
slovenly  manner  of  speaking,— and  why  they  are 
monotonotis,— and  why  they  are  imimpassioned ;  for 
all  these  sins  proceed  from  "  a  clime  too  cold.**  Fancy 
a  Liaplander  saying  iitXtoie  (e-eUi-oi-o !)  Why, 
he  would  get  his  death  of  cold  before  he  reached  the 
third  syllable  1  In  this  word  we  have  seven  letters,, 
of  which  six  are  vowels,  and  only  one  a  oonaonant ; 
in  our  word  ttrengik  there  are  eight  letters,  of  whicb 
seven  (to  speak  acording  to  common  acoeptation) 
are  consonants,  and  only  one  a  vowel.  What  a 
contrast!  Yet  both  are  fine;  for  what  other  word 
in  the  English  language  is  so  strong  as  strength,  which 
seems  as  if  you  must  say  it  with  a  clenched  fist  ? 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  what  can  be  more  musical 
than  iifXio<o,  which  Homer,  by  a  happy  licence 
draws  out  to  this  tuneful  length  from  iXio  (eliou), 
throwing  in  Towel  after  vowel,  on  one  pretence  or 
another,  as  the  modern  lulbns  in  their  poetry  scruple 
not  to  do,  led  by  the  same  fine  ear  and  taste  ? 

Another  fact  which  the  above  Uble  exhibits,  will 
perhaps  also  take  some  people  by  surprise.     This  is 
the  proportion  of  the  tibilant,  or  hissing  letters.     It 
might  be  expected  that  the  English,  from  iu  known 
peculiarity,  would  show  a  much  greater  force  in  this 
division ;  whereas  of  those  three  sorU  which  exceed 
in  quantity  the  corresponding  sorts  in  the  other  Ian* 
guages,  this  is  precisely  the  loweit  in  its  excess.     The 
« language  of  serpents,**  therefore,  if  it  merit  this  iu 
bad  distmction,  which  no  doubt  it  does,  suffers  not 
from  an  over*proportion  of  the  sibilant  letters,  as  ia 
uotrersally  imagined,  but  from   the  fact  that  the 
quality  of  those  letters  b  so  remarkable,  that  any,  the 
lightest,  addition  to  their  number  is  felt  at  once  aa 
an  annoyance,  whether  accompanied  by  others  of  e 
diflEerent  kind  or  not.     Our  language*  as  we  have 
seen,  is  altogether  more  densely  populated  with  con- 
sonanu ;  therefore  the  sibilant  fiimily,  though  in  it» 
proportion  less,  is  in  lis  actual  number  more  nume- 
rous than  in  the  Latin  or  the  Greek;  aud  therefore 
it  is,  that  by  its  peculiar  (acuity  of  overpowering  the 
other  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  making  itself  heard 
wherever  it  comes,  this  serpent-voiced  enemy  of  oura 
has  got  us  our  nicknanii^     As  for  proportion,  bow- 
ever,  Greek  just  as  much  deserves  to  be  called  the 
**  language  of  serpents  *'  ns  English,  measured  in  thb 
way ; — ^yea,  even  our  adored  Greek  1    How  exceed- 
ingly— how  troublesomely^botUMling  the  letter  8  le 
in  the  Greek ;  that  line  in  Euripides  is  a  ludicroua 
instance— 

(Eeosa  s*hos  isasin  hellenon  bosoi.) 

a  line  which  was  so  much  ridiculed  by  the  oomie 
poets,  and  which  in  the  Athenian  theatre  was  ki$$ed 
for  its  Mfing,  This  line  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
an  example  of  intentional  alliteration  on  the  part  of 
the  poet,  but  as  an  unhappy  accident,  the  eonee* 
quence  of  the  abundance  of  the  letter  8.  Indeed, 
Caninius,  who  speaks  especially  with  reference  to  the 
Greek  Unguage,*  says^  ^  £  consonantibiis  nulla  eel 
erebrior**  (none  of  the  oonsonanU  is  more  fre- 
quent), and  he   instances  this  verse  of  Euripides. 

*  Hellenhsn. 
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Judging  from  the  resulU  of  my  own  obteiration, 
however,  I  cannot  agree  with  Caninius  to  this  ex- 
tent. But  the  frequency  of  the  letter  is  unquestion- 
able ;  and  if,  as  we  are  told,  Pindar  wrote  an  ode  in 
which  he  contrived  not  to  hare  a  single  S,  it  must 
hsve  been  a  triumph  of  ingenuity ;  perhaps  he  fiied 
on  that  letter  indeed,  because  he  knew  that  the  omis- 
sion of  it  would  be  the  most  difficult  and  surprising 
to  accomplish. 

The  Latin  is  not  a  whit  less  beset  with  tliis  hissing 
grievance,  and  thus  we  find  the  old  Roman  poets,  in 
the  golden  age  of  the  Latin  language  (that  is  to  say, 
not  the  age  of  Augustus),  and  when  poetry — as  yet 
no  science — took  to  itself  every  liberty  of  speech  that 
seemed  fitting  to  the  purpose  of  the  moment — we  find 
them,  I  say,  at  this  period,  often  throwing  S  over* 
board,  when  they  thought  some  line  carried  too  much 
weight;*  and  Quintilian  tells  us  (Instit.  Lib.  iz, 
e.  4)  that  this  licence  was  the  subject  of  some  dispute 
among  the  critical — *'reprehendit  Lauranius,  Messala 
defeodit ; "  but  why  it  should  have  been  grudged, 
one  cannot  perceive,  since  the  letter  M — a  most  inof- 
fensive letter  in  comparison—continued  to  be  at  all 
times  liable  to  a  virtual  banishment,  and  from  what 
Quintilian  says,  who  abuses  it  most  unmercifully, 
calling  it  mugiemt  litera  (the  lowing  letter),  (Lib.  xii. 
c.  10),  &c^  we  may  conclude  tliat  its  supposed  vari- 
ance with  harmonious  composition  had  much  to  do 
with  this  banishment.  It  is  certain  tluit  this  letter 
was  not  subject  to  elision  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
Roman  literature,f  and  if  that  elision  came  after- 
wards in  tlie  shape  of  a  refinement — an  improvement 
in  euphony — it  is  a  proof  that  its  former  fulness  of 
expression  in  the  face  of  a  vowel  wai  deemed  un- 
pleasing,  though  no  doubt  a  certain  natural  shortness 
and  obscurity  of  sound  which  it  had  in  that  position, 
may  have  had  a  principal  share  in  occasioning  its  ex- 
pulsion from  quantity.  I 

[In  my  last  chapter  I  remarked  on  the  usual  dis- 
tribution of  the  consonants  into  dentaUy  and  was 
rather  wroth  with  our  orthoepists  for  adopting  a  dis- 

*  Many  of  tbe  imgtoitnU  of  the  elder  Roman  poets  con- 
tain examplea.of  thi«  practice.  See  Cic.  (hrat,  QuintO.  ubl 
supra.  J.  G.  Vonii  Prosodim  Latlua.  But  Tarioos  exam< 
plei  occar  abo  in  Lucretiiui,  fnun  whom  Voiiiiu  gires  the 
following : — 

•*  Usque  ade6  largog  baastoi  de  fonlibu*  magna  ;** 
and  in  the  works  of  still  later  poets.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
y  was  expressed,  although  followed  by  a  consonant;  as  in 
this  line  of  a  fragment  of  LncUius.: — 

"  Ut  nemo  sit  nostrum  quin  pater  opttumuM  difum." 
(I  don't  koow  how  it  is  that  Vossins  has  not^remarked  this.) 
With  respect  to  the  elision  of  letters,  by  the  way,  we  may 
be  sure,  from  the  writings  of  the  comic  poets,  that  the 
Romans  greatly  abbreviated  their  language  in  ordinary  dis- 
course (much  more  than  our  own  practice  in  oonrersation 
can  give  us  any  idea  of,  and  probably  mneh  more,  in  effect, 
than  the  written  dialogue  discovers  to  as.)  It  may  be  ad- 
ded that  it  stood  greatly  in  need  of  such  abbreviation. 

t  '  ilf  nunc  ante  rocalem  cliditur,"  says  ViMsius,  "  sed 
dim  corripiebant "  (we  cut  off  the  m  before  a  rowel  now, 
but  anciently  it  was  made  short)  as  in  this  line  of  Ennius 
whidi  he  quotes : — 

'*  Insignita  fere  turn  miUia  mUlium  octo." 

and  Quintilian  omplains  of  saperficial  scholars  in  his  time, 
that  when  they  found  an  instance  of  thts-Und  in  the  old 
books,  they  proceeded  to  alter  it,  supposing  it  to  be  a  mis- 
take ;  and  to,  says  he,  •'  while  they  think  they  expose 
the  Ignorance  of  the  librarians,  they  only  discover  their 
own.** 

t  The  expressions  of  Qaintllian  in  this  place  deserve 
particularly  to  be  noted.  It  is  CTident  from  them  that  the 
letter  M  in  ttiis  position  was  not  wholly  unpronouneed, 
but  what  its  actual  value  was  is  not  so  easily  gathered. 
"  Though  it  is  {written,  it  Is  but  slightly  expressed,  in 
such  wise  as  to  yield  the  sound  of  a  sort  of  new  Setter, 
Kelcher  is  it  altogether  lost,  but  obscured,  and,  as  It 
were,  is  no  more  thin  a  certain  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  two  Towels,  to  warn  them  not  to  Join  ;** — what 
Dryden  calls  «  keeping  the  peace."  From  these  some- 
what obscure  hlutit  (sufficiently  definite,  howorer,  to  tender 
it  wonderful  how  Vossius  can  hare  made  such  a  mistake 
as  to  say  "  cum  pnccedente  vocali  eUditur  ob  sequentem 
Tocalem  ")  it  would  seem  likely  that  the  sound  was  a  mid- 
dle sound  between^  positire  m  and  some  cognate  letter ; 
indeed  1  believe  some  people  have  imagfoed  frouthis, 
that  it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  no/cl— like  m 
final  in  the  French  word  nom  /  It  b  a  pity  that  the  great 
Roman  critic  should  have  liecn  so  mysterious  on  the  matter 
as  to  hare  left  the  language  of  bis  country  burdened  vritfa 
anch  a  distressia^  suppicioni 


tinction  which  I  conceived  to  be  inappropriate  and 
erroneous.  I  had  not  then  aeen  *  A  eritieal  and  frc- 
simile,  pronoimdng  and  explanatory.  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language  by  James  Knowles.*  In  this 
admirable  and  most  complete  work,  a  new  analogical 
table  of  the  consonants,  from  which  this  division  is 
discarded,  is  not  the  only  respect  in  which  Mr 
Knowles  has  improved  on  the  labours  of  Walker.] 

TABX.B    TALK. 

HOW  TO  WSIOB  A  LOAD  OX   OMX^S   COXSCIXNCK. 

The  hasty  temper  of  the  caliph  ( Alhakem)  often 
involved  him  in  disputes  with  the  governors  of  his 
provinces,  with  his  people,  and  even  with  Indi- 
viduals. Of  the  latter  kind  was  that  with  a  poor 
widow,  who  being  required  to  sell  her  patrimony, 
that  the  caliph  might  erect  a  pavilion  on  the  site  of 
the  cottage  of  her  fathers,  refused.  The  place  was 
taken  by  force,  and  the  |)kvilion  erected.  'I*he  poor 
woman  complained  to  the  csdi,  who  told  her  to  have 
patience,  and  he  would  try  to  obtain  justice.  He 
accordingly  went  to  the  caliph  on  the  first  day  when 
he  was  enjoying  the  garden  and  pavilion,  driving  an 
ass  before  him  with  an  empty  sack.  On  approach- 
ing Alhakem,  he  begged  permission  to  fill  the  sack 
with  earth  at  that  spot.  Leave  being  granted,  he 
requested  the  caliph  to  help  him  to  place  the  sack  on 
the  ass.  Alhakem,  willing  to  humour  the  cadi, 
tried,  but  found  the  load  too  heavy.  **  Oh,  caliph ! " 
then  said  the  judge,  **  if  thou  canst  not  bear  this  load, 
how  wilt  thou  endure  the  weight  of  the  whole  field 
at  the  day  of  judgmeutj  when  the  poor  widow  thou 
hast  robbed  shall  reclaim  it  of  thee  ?**  llie  caliph 
instantly  restored  the  laud,  and  the  widow  was  en* 
riched  by  the  magnificent  pavilion  and  furniture 
which  were  given  to  her. —  Universal  History, 

sxaixs  or  lively  pictukes. 
W.,  who,  by  a  happy  choice  of  characteristic  fea- 
tures, and  the  dexterous  use  of  intermediate  ideas, 
possesses,  beyond  any  man  I  know,  the^  enchanting 
art^of  painting  vividly  to  the  imagination  whatever 
he  has  seen,  has  been  for  some  days  delighting  me 
with  descriptions  of  what  occurred  during  a  voyage 
along  the  western  coast  of  luly,  the  town  of  Sicily, 
and  a  visit  to  Rome.  The  ample  bason  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  with  its  gay  shores,  surmounted  by  the 
awful  form  of  Vesuvius ;  the  Isles  of  Spari,  emit- 
ting flaoies  and  coruscations  as  he  passed  them  in 
the  dead  stillness  of  night ;  the  first  distant  view  of 
^tna,  through  the  clear  medium  of  an  Italian 
atmosphere,  tinged  with  etherial  blue,  and  lifting  his 
snow-capt  head  in  solitary  majesty ;  the  iron  frontier 
of  the  coast  of  Scylla;  the  ascent  of  JEtna  in  the 
night,  by  a  torrent  of  liquid  lava,  surcharged  with 
scoria,  reddening  the  air  with  its  glow,  and  plunging 
with  a  tremendous  crash  over  a  precipice  equal  to 
the  cliffs  of  Dover,— the  pillar  of  smoke,  slowly  and 
steadily  ascending  through  the  vast  concavity  of  the 
crater,  till  it  caught  the  breeze  upon  the  summit,  and 
scudded  horizonully  away,  coldly  tinged  by  the 
morning  twilight;  the  first  sparkle  of  the  long- 
expected  sun,  gilding,  as  he  rose,  the  highest  poinu 
of  the  eminence  beneatli,  while  all  below  was  buried 
in  a  purple  gloom.  Sicily,  through  all  its  extent  and 
waving  shores,  at  length  spread  under  the  eye,  like 
an  illuminated  map ;  and  Calabria  and  Malta,  in  op- 
posite directions,  rising  faintly  in  the  distance ;  the 
approach  to  Rome  on  the  south,  descending  through 
a  thick  forest  on  the  flat  and  dreary  expanse  of  the 
Campania;  Chiuditu*s  aqueduct,  while  Rome  was 
Tet  invisible,  shooting  athwart  the  level,  in  a  long 
line  and  endless  succession  of  areades ;  the  first  aspect 
of  the  imperial  city — the  Coliseum,  as  he  passed  it, 
bleached  to  the  north,  and  apparently  fresh  from  the 
architect.  The  bare  recital  of  such  scenes  fires  the 
imagination,  and  kindles  an  eager  curiosity  to  behold 
them ;  yet  the  perplexing  difficulties,  the  vexatious 
deUys,  the  misery  of  accommodation,  the  fatigue  of 
body,  and  anxiety  of  mind,  which  would,  in  many 
cases,  attend  the  actual  inspection  of  these  interesting 
objects,  roust  considerably  deduct  from  the  delight 
they  are  calculated  to  afford ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  only 
under  the  purifying  process  of  recollection,  that  the 
luxury  of  having  seen  them  can  be  fully  'Enjoyed.— 
Diary  of  a  Looer  of  literature, 

LUXUaiBS   OW  AXABIAV   TALIS   KXALUED. 

In  the  year  936,  Abdulrahman  finished  the^alace 
of  Asahra,  which  he  had  built  on  a  beautiful  spot, 
where  he^was  accustomed  to  pass  the  spring  and 
autumn,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gandalffuiver,  five  miles 
below  Cordova.  It  was  siurounded  by  pleasant 
meadows,  enclosed  by  a  thick  wood,  close  to  which 
the  palace  was  erected.  His  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  Greek  emperors  enabled  him  to  command 
the  marbles  and  the  workmen  of  the  East,  and  the 
architecu  of  Cordova  had  long  been  famous  for  their 
taste  and  ingenuity.  There  were  in  the  new  build- 
ing four  thousand  three  hundred  columns  of  precious 
marble,  beautifully  wrought ;  the  pavemenU  were  of 
the  same  material,  and  the  walls  within  were  en- 
crusted with   it.     The  wood-work  was  of  carved 


cedar.  In  the  large  rooms  there  were  large  fountains, 
where  the  waters  played  in  basons  and  shells  of  por- 
phyry or  marble ;  and  in  the  hall,  called  the  caliph*s, 
there  was  a  jasper  fountain,  in  the  midst  of  whith  a 
golden  swan  of  exquisite  workmanship  spouted  water 
ftt>m  its  mouth  ;  and  from  the  marble  dome  of  the 
canopy  above  it  was  suspended  the  extraordinary 
pearl  which  the  Greek  emperor  had  presented  to  the 
caliph.  Contiguous  to  the  paUce  were  the  -gardens, 
where  the  fruit  trees  were  divided  by  thickets  of  laurels, 
myrtles,  and  bays,  with  winding  pools  that  reflected 
in  their  clear  waters  the  beauties  of  the  place.  In  the 
midst  of  the  gardens,  on  a  knoll,  whence  they  might 
all  be  seen,  was  the  caliph's  pavilion,  where,  in  a 
porphyry  bason,  a  fountain  of  quicksilver  played,  and 
reflected  the  sunbeams  in  a  surpri&ing  manner.  In 
various  paru  of  the  garden  there  were  baths  of  mar* 
bleof  great  beauty,  and  all  the  curtaina  and  screena 
were  of  tissue  of  gold  and  silk,  wrought  in  natural 
figures  of  animals,  fruits,  and  flowers.  **  In  short, 
within  and  without  the  palace  there  were  compressed 
all  the  riches  and  worldly  delights  which  could  flatter 
a  powerful  monarch.**  The  place  was  named  Asahrd, 
after  a  beautiful  slave  whom  the  caliph  loved,  and 
for  whose  sake  he  broke  the  express  command  of  the 
Koran,  which  forbids  the  making  of  any  statue,  lest 
it  should  lead  the  people  to  idolatry.  He  caused  her 
statue  in  white  marble  to  be  placed  over  the  gateway 
leading  into  the  garden. — MrsCalcott's  *  History  of 
Spain,* 

VIETUE   HAS   A   COEMSa   IN   EVEEY    HEAKT. 

Do  you  recollect  a  story  my  nurse  told  us  of  a 
Sicilian  bandit,  the  terror  of  the  country  ?  how  he 
saved  a  young  child  from  a  cottage  on  fire,  brought 
it  up  delicately,  and  far  removed  from  his  own  pur- 
suiu ;  while,  at  his  execution,  his  chief  regret  was. 
the  future  provision  for  that  boy?  —  Francesca 
Carrara, 

SraiKING   REMARK. 

The  ezisteace  and  operations  of  miod,  supposing  it 
to  exist,  will  account  for  all  the  pheoomeoa  which, 
matter  is  supposed  to  exhibit.  But  the  existence  and 
action  of  matter,  vary  it  bow  we  may,  will  never 
account  for  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  miod.  We 
do  not  believe  more  firmly  in  the  existence  of  the 
sensible  objects  around  us  when  we  are  well  and 
awake,  than  we  do  in  the  reality  of  those  phantoms 
which  the  imagination  coojures  up  in  the  hours  of 
sleep  or  the  season  of  derangement.  But  no  effort, 
produced  by  material  agency,  ever  produced  a  spiritual 
existence,  or  engendered  ibe  belief  of  such  an  exist- 
ence ;  indeed,  the  thing  is  almost  a  contradtction  in. 
terms. —  Lord  Brougham  on  Natural  Theology, 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  omitted  to  mention,  ,in  our  last  Number,. 
that  the  £ditor*s  first  article,  entitled  *  Wit  made 
Easy,*  had  appeared  some  years  ago  in  the  *  New 
Monthly  Magazine.*  The  noention  is  of  no  coo- 
sequence  in  one  respect;  but  as  it  is  understood  that 
every  article  at  the  bead  of  this  Journal  is  original 
(such  as  it  is),  and  hitherto  unpublished,  unless  ac- 
companied with  an  avowal  to  the  contrary,  the  Editor 
does  not  like  to  break  through  a  plan  of  sincerity, 
which  serves  to  aid  what  little  value  his  writings  may 
possess.  Besides,  the  acknowledgment  is  due  to  the 
liberality  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Magaxine  (Mr 
Colbum),  who  permits  these  republicationg  under 
circumstances  which  give  him  a  right  to  do  otherwise. 

Mr  Barward's  letter  next  week.  And  the  one  on 
'Stotues.* 

We  are  obliged  to  Constaks.  The  error  he 
notices  sliall  be  seen  into  and  corrected.  With  re- 
gard to  the  writer  he  alludes  to,  we  suppose  he  is 
jesting.  The  spirit  of  the  remarks  is  surely  vtry 
intelligible. 

'  On  Reading  Burton*s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,' 
sliall  appear  the  first  opportunity. 

Our  Lancashire  friend  Scribe  attributes  to  us  a 
great  deal  of  merit  which  is  not  our  own,  in  those 
articles  he  speaks  of  in  various  publications.  The 
paper  on  *  Cavanagh  *  was  by  Mr  Haslitt ;  and  the 
articles  in  the  *  London  Magazine '  (we  conclude)  by 
the  present  editor  of  the  Examiner,  We  'heartily 
wnh  we  had  the  metaphysical  discernment  of  the  one 
writer,  or  the  overflowing  wit  of  the  other. — With 
respect  to  the  good-natured  pains  which  S.  proposes 
to  take  for  us,  we  are  truly  obliged  to  him ;  but  we 
already  aoound  In  the  same  kind  o/tkn, 

Cireumstancea  render  it  inconvenient  to  say  *^  Yes** 
to  one  part  of  Mr  J.  N.^  request;  but  the  Editor 
hopes  be  may  nevertbelesi  be  able  to  do  what  he 
wishes  on  the  other,  should  he  write  to  him  on  the 
subject 
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WBUa   POBTBT. 

iymndeUions  huo  Bngli$h  Ferti,  from  tkt  Poem  of 
Bttty^  Ap  Gwil^m.  12mo.  London,  1834.  pp. 
171.  88. 
Thub  ipecimeos  of  the  produotionf  of  m  Welsh  berd, 
vho  was  a  oontemporary  of  Cbauoer's,  would  ba  a 
ottriositjr,  if  they  were  nothing  more.  But  even 
under  the  disguise  of  translation,  Davyth  Ap  G  wilym 
is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  anything  else  than  a  true 
post.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  five  hundred  years, 
tfatre  is  still  in  what  he  has  written  the  freshness  of 
immortal  song. 

Daryth  Ap  Gwilym*s  is  not  a  heroic  lay,  like  that 
of  Talieshi  and  the  other  elder  bards  of  his  country. 
The  conquest  of  Wales  by  Edward  I.  extinguished 
for  erer  the  light  of  that  first  inspiration.  But  after 
some  time  the  poetical  genius  of  the  land  again  broke 
fbrth,  though  in  a  different  ftshion.  The  age  of  this 
rtvlTal  was  that  in  which  Davyth  Ap  Guilym  ap- 
peared,— about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
"  The  Welsh  minstrel,**  says  the  present  translator, 
'*  was  now  content  to  tune  his  harp  to  themes  of  love 
and  social  festivity,  and  sportive  allusions  to  objects 
of  nature,  and  to  the  picturesque  manners  of  that  in- 
teresting period,  were  made  to  supply  the  place  of 
lays  in  celebration  of  martial  achievements.  What- 
ever  may  have  been  lost  in  fire  and  sublimity  by  this 
transition/ was  perhaps  more  than  compensated  by  the 
auperior  polish,  vivacity,  and  imaginativeness,  which 
distinguish  the  bards  of  the  new  school." 

It  b  wonderful  what  a  resemblance  there  is  in 
many  poinU  between  the  general  character  of  this 
Welsh  poetry  and  that  of  Chaucer.  The  spirit  of 
the  same  age  evidently  animates  both — the  spirit  of 
an  age  in  which,  while  on  the  one  haiid  the  memory 
and  the  vestiges  of  a  by.past  state  of  society  and 
maMiers  were  still  rife,  on  the  other  the  influx  of  a 
hitherto  unknown  wealth,  luxury,  and  splendour, 
had  come  like  a  moral  day-break  upon  men's  minds, 
stirring  them  with  new  feelings,  speculations,  and 
hopes.  Historically,  there  is  a  considerable  general 
MMMbiance  between  the  times  of  Edward  III.  and 
thasa  of  EKsabeth,  or  rather  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
SUiabeth,  which  eame  two  eentuHes  Urter.  In  each 
the  nation  made  a  deeided  step  in  advance,  and  must 
bans  hit  aaiiseioiis  of  a  progress.  Hence,  in  both 
^Ke%  a  buoyancy  and  hihwity  in  the  popular  mind, 
fMTonrabla  both  to  tiie  enjoyment  and  .'the  production 
of  poetry,  and  of  avwy  oth«r  eunny  influence.  But 
wa  wara  not  praparad  to  And  that  the  intellectual 
ranmratioB  had  spread  itself  to  the  extent  it  would 
nppear  from  these  poems  to  have  done,  over  the  out- 
lying portions  of  the  kmgdom.  The  intellect  of 
Wales,  indeed,  was  lUtod  by  pmMkr  advantages  for 
being  ^Quly  quickened  by  the  touch  of  the  new  light. 
The  poatfj  that  now  sprung  out  aft«sh  there  was 
only  the  re-opening  of  a  fountain  that  had  flowed 
.abnndanUy  aome  centuries  before;  and  in  this  re- 
apeet  the  Welsh  bards  were  diflTerently  situated  from 
their  English  oontemporttries,  who  had  no  tfhnilar 
old  native  spring  at  which  to  drink  laspiraHon. 
tThere  was  a  good  deal  of  poetry  written  in  England, 
indeed,  before  the  time  of  Chavoer,  both  hi  the 
Saxon  language,  and  in  the  mongrel  English  that 
immediately  succeeded  it;  but  no  connection,  or 
hardly  any,  can  be  traced  between  that  poetry  and 
Chaucer's.  Its  authors  lived  and  wrote  in  the  same 
country  with  him ;  but  that  is  all.  He  did  not  even 
write  the  same  language  with  them;  and  in  all 
other  respects_in  the  style  and  spirit  of  his  poetry- 
he  is  of  altogether  another  blood  and  lineage.  What 
lessons  Chaueer  took  in  the  art  of  poetry»  he  raeeived 
from  bis  immediate  predecessors  and  contemporaries 
in  Prance  and  July  ;  and  perhaps  he  was  also  some, 
what  indebted  to  an  acquaintance  with  a  few  of  tha 
ancient  Latin  writers.  He  oeruinly,  at  any  rata,  had 
more  foreign  learning  than  bis  Welsh  contemporary. 
It  is  supposed  from  one  passage  in  bis  writings,  that 
Davyth  Ap  GwUym  was  acquainted  with  Ovid}  but 


there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  only  literature  with 
which  he  was  generally  familiar,  was  that  of  bis  na- 
tive  country.  This  cireumstonee  establishes  one  im- 
portant difference  between  the  poetry  of  Chaucer  and 
the  much  less  enriched  and  varied  minstrelsy  of  the 
Welsh  bard ;  but  (making  allowance  for  great  infe- 
riority of  genius,  as  well  as  of  reading,  knowledge, 
and  industry  on  the  part  of  the  latter)  moat  of  the 
distinguishing  poetical  qualities  of  the  one  writer 
may  be  fbund^  In  a  degree  In  the  other.  The  po- 
etry of  Davyth  Ap  G wilym,  as  well  as  that  of  Chaucer, 
is  remarkable  for  iu  truth,  vigour,  and  aninuUon ; 
its  simplicity  and  straightforwardness ;  the  natural  and 
healthy  flow  of  feeling  that  runs  through  it ;  iU  fes- 
tive good-humour  and  merriment ;  its  keen  satiric 
power ;  the  picturesque  fancy  by  which  it  is  Irradiated 
in  iu  ordinary  course;  and  the  grander  imaginative 
painting,  and  tone  of  deeper  passion  which  it  occa- 
sionally displays. 

A  summary  of  the  Vih  of  the  bard  is  prefixed  to 
the  present  translation ;  but  upon  that  we  shall  not 
spend  our  lime.  The  following  extract  will  convey  a 
sufficient  conception  of  what  we  suspect  most  be  aa- 
couoted  Davyth*8  genuine  character,  although  the 
writer  attempts  to  make  out  that  ho  was  in  reality  a 
man  of  a  very  different  sUmp, — a  personage,  indeed, 
of  high  moral  pretension.  The  general  strain  of  the 
poetry,  to  our  mind,  far  best  accords  with  the  tra- 
ditional account. 

»'  When  Davyth  Ap  G wilym  grew  ap  to  manhood,  hia 
handsome  person  and  accomplishmenis  rendered  him  a 
great  favourile  with  the  fair,  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. According  to  traditionary  accounU,  recorded  in 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  Ulf  and  of  a  slender  make 
With  yellow  hair  flowing  sbout  bit  shoulders  in  beautil 
ful  nnglets ;  and  he  says  himself  that  the  girls,  iostead 
of  altendiog  to  their  devotion,  used  to  whisper  at 
church,  that  he  had  his  sitter's  hair  oo  his  head!.  His 
dress  was  agreeable  to  the  manner  of  the  a^e,  looif 
trowsers,  close  jacket,  tied  round  with  a  sash,  suspend- 
iog  a  sword  of  no  inconsiderable  length,  and  over  the 
whole  a  loose  flowing  gown  trimmed  with  fur,  with  a 
round  cap  or  bonnet  on  hu  head  i  these  he  took  pains 
to  make  showy,  for  he  was  inclined  to  vie  in  that  re* 
speci  With  the  beaux  of  his  Urae.  Thns  kccompltshed, 
be  thought  himself  happier  than  the  old  Welsh  princes, 
though  they  enjoyed  the  possessioB  of  a  mansion  in 
every  district  in  Wales,  as  he  fancied  he  might  secure 
the  affection  of  every  beauteous  maid.  Everyone,  ssys 
oorbard,  has  his  favourite  toy;  and  oa  a  whimsical 
occasion  he  tells  us  he  was  •  the  toy  of  the  fair,'  and 
his  temper,  fall  of  ardour  and  levity  as  it  was,  naturally 
disposed  him  to  make  an  extravagant  use  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  stood  with  his  coantrywooien. 
Tradition  has  preserved  a  ludicrous  insUnce  of  his 
frolics  10  thu  respect,  which,  whether  authentic  or  not, 
IS  perfecUy  consUtent  nith  the  powerful  bot  reckless 
vein  of  humour  that  pervades  his  poems.  The  follow- 
mg  is  a  brief  detail  of  this  incideat. 

•»  Davyth  Ap  Owilyai...80  runs  the  tale— paid  his 
addresses  to  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  damsels  at  the 
saine  tifl»e.  Having  an  inclinatioa,  on  a  particular  oc- 
casion, to  divert  himself  at  their  expense,  he  made  an 
appoiBtmeot  with  each,  unknown  to  the  rest,  to  meet 
him  under  a  certain  tree,  at  a  specified  hour,  fixing  the 
same  time  for  all.  Our  peethimsalftook  careto&  on 
the  apot  before  the  period  ef  meeting,  and,  havings 
luceaded  the  tree,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  fiadiu^ 
that  not  one  of  bu  faitbfol  inamM^UM  failed  in  her  en- 
j[auemenf.  When  they  were  all  assembled,  feeiinn  of 
laquisuive  wonder  teak  the  place  of  the  gender  emo- 
tions, to  which,  it  is  probable,  they  had  before  yieWed; 
and  when  allength  the  stratagem,  of  which  they  had 
been  the  dupes,  became  known,  the  only  semimeot  that 
laspKed  the  gnnip  was  that  of  indiflfbant  vengeance 
against  the  uoforlunste  bard,  wkfoh  they  failed  not  to 
vent  in  reproaches  loud  and  long.  The  author  of  the 
plot,  who,  from  his  ambuscade  above,  had  perceived 
the  gathering  storm,  had  recourse  to  his  muse  for  an 
eirpedient  to  allay  it,  or,  at  least,  to  divert  its  fury  from 
the  obievt  to  which  it  was  at  first  directed.  Emerfiioff 
partially  from  the  rWiagc  in  which  he  had  been  enve- 
loped, he  replied  to  the  menaces  of  the  disappointed  fair 
ones— which  even  extended  to  his  Hfe-in  an  exlem- 
p:>rary  stanxa.  of  which  the  following  translation  will 
convey  some  idea  .^^ 

*  Oh,  let  the  fair  and  gentle  one  1 
Who  ofiest  by  the  summer  sun. 
To  meet  me  in  these  shades  wai  won—  * 
Let  her  strike  first,  and  she  will  find 
The  poet  to  his  fate  rail ^oed  t' 


The  effact  wu  such  u  anr  poat  had,  perhapt,  ntifli. 
paled.  Taunts  and  recriminations  were  bandied  abant 
Dy  the  exasperated  assembly,  who  forgot  their  common 
resentment  against  the  bard  in  this  new  cause  for  com- 
motion. The  tradition  adds,  that  the  contriver  of  the 
sfniigem  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  unmolested 
in  the  confusion  of  the  conflict,  being  thus  indebted  t* 
his  muse  for  his  protection  from  a  catastrophe  of  oo 
very  agreeable  nature." 

The  first  of  the  poems  we  shall  transcribe  is  en* 
titled  a  '<  Dialogue  between  the  Bard  and  his  shadow 
at  sunset."  It  is  full  of  force  and  archness,  and 
contains,  as  the  editor  remarks,  many  sarcastic  allu- 
sions  to  the  religious  orders— favourite  objecU  of  ri. 
dieulewith  the  present  writer,  as  they  were  with 
Chaucer.  The  curious  way  in  which  the  lady  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  is  distinguished,  seems  to  in- 
dicate an  extensive,  as  well  as  methodical  admiration 
of  the  sex.  The  cool  manner  in  which  "  the  second 
Ellen**  is  spoken  of,  sounds  as  if  we  were  to  hear 
next  of  Ellen  No.  5,  or  No.  6. 

*'  At  I  lingered  yesterday 
Underneath  the  forest  spray. 
Waiting  for  the  second  Ellen, 
Maid  in  loveliness  excelling, 
By  the  birch's  verdant  cowl 
Sbelter'd  from  the  passing  rain, 
Lo !  a  phantom  grim  and  fowl 
(Bowing  o'er  and  o'er  again 
Like  a  vastly  courteous  man) 
Right  across  my  pathway  ran-^ 
I  with  ague  tremour  faint. 
With  the  name  of  ev'ry  saiut. 
Crossed  myself,  and  thus  began 
To  accost  the  polished  man : 

BARD. 

If  thou  art  of  mortal  nwald, 
Tell  me  who  thoa  art ! 

SHAOOW. 

.      Behold 
In  this  spectre  form  thy  shade- 
Why  then,  gentle  bard,  afraid  t 

BAan. 
By  the  Virgin,  tell  me  true, 
On  what  errand  ? 

SHADOW. 

To  pariuel 
Thns  all  nakedly  to  glide. 
Lovely  poet !  by  thy  aide, 
Is  my  task— my  heart's  desire— 
I  have  feet  that  never  tire ; 
And  am  bound  by  secret  spell. 
All  thy  wanderings  to  tell ; 
To  espy  each  wile  and  art. 
Fairest  jewel  of  my  heart ! 

■AkD. 

Vagrant,  without  home  and  slielter, 
Man  of  liaibs  all  belter  skelter ! 
Cmoked,  lank-shanked,  luckless  shtde-* 
Shape  of  rainbow,  hue  of  mire. 
Art  thou  then  a  bailiff  paid. 
By  the  wolf-toogued  Eiihig's  him. 
Into  all  my  paths  to  pry  ? 
Skulking  mercenary  spy ! 

SHADOW. 

Tha^  Sir  Bttinstrel.  I  deny  ! 

■Ann. 
Wbanoa  then  art  thou,  gljnt's  child  ? 
Shane  of  darkness,  huge  and  wild ; 
Bald  of  braw  as  aged  bear,  * 

Bloated  uncouth  form  of  air ; 
More  like  images  that  scud 
Through  our  dreams,  than  flash  and  blood ; 
Shaped  like  stork  on  frozen  pool. 
Thin  as  palmer,  (waod'ring  fooli) 
Long-shanked  as  a  crane  that  feeds 
Greedily  among  the  reeds ; 
Like  a  black  and  shaven  monk 
Is  thy  dark  and  spectral  trunk. 
Or  a  corpse  in  winding-sheet.-* 

SHADOW. 

I  have  followed  sure  and  fleat 
On  thy  steps — were  1  to  tell 
But  one  half— thou  koowest  wclU 

BABD. 

Thou  may'st  tell,  and  thou  may'st  scan. 
Pitcher-necked  censorious  man ! 
Nought  of  me  thou  can'st  disclose 
More  than  ev'ry  neighbour  knows; 
I  havfc  never  falsely  sworn 
In  the  Cwmwd  court,  or  torn 
Lambs  to  death— have  never  thrown 
At  the  hens  with  pebble -stone ; 
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Never  have  ibe  tpeclte  pky'd* 
To  make  little  babes  afraid  ; 
Never  yet  have  terrified 
Stranger  maid,  or  stranger's  bride  ! 

SHADOW. 

Gentle  bard,  were  I  to  tell 
Half  thy  tricks— thon  knowett  well. 
Soon  the  dainty  bard  might  be 
Swinging  from  the  gallows'  tree  1" 

As  a  specimen  of  what  the  volume  contains  of 
poetry  of  a  higher  order,  we  add  the  piece  which  the 
translator  has  entitled  <*The  Thrush  and  the  Night- 
ingale officiating  as  Priests.**  We  may  mention,  by 
the  bye,  that  at  the  poet's  own  marriage  with  the 
lady  here  alluded  to^  he  was  actually  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  aid  of  one  of  these  ministers.  **  The  bard  and 
Morvyth,**  says  the  life,  "  were  united  in  a  manner 
not  uncommon  in  those  days ;  they  repaired  to  the 
grove  with  their  friend  Madog  Benfras,  an  eminent 
bard,  who  exercised  the  sacred  functions  on  this  oc- 
casion, in  the  presence  only  of  the  winged  choristers 
of  the  woods ;  one  of  which,  the  thrush, — the  bride- 
groom says,  <  was  tiie  clerk.***  «  This  poem,**  the  trans- 
lator observes,  "  contains  many  beautiful  and  fanci- 
tai  allusions  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  I  have  translated  it  into  prose,'  and  al- 
most literally}  as  the  best  means  of  conveying  the 
spirit  of  the  originaL** 

**  In  a  place  of  ecstasy  I  was  to-day. 

Under  the  mantles  of  the  splendid  greeo  basels, 

"Where  I  listened,  at  the  dawn  of  day^ 

To  the  song  of  the  thrush,  an  adept  in  music, 

From  a  distant  country,  without  delay  or  weariness. 

On  a  long  journey  my  mottled  love-messenger  had 

come, 
He  had  travelled  here  from  the  narrow  county  of 

Chester 
At  the  request  of  my  golden  sister  (t.  e.  Morvyth) ; 
A  noble  bell  (to  those  who  love  bells)  was  rung  ; 
Its  sound  reached  to  the  roof  of  the  dingle. 
His  robe,  from  bis  slender  waist,  wu 
Of  a  tbonsand  delicately  branching  flowers; 
His  cassock  you  might  unagioe  to  bo 
Of  the  winn  of  the  ardent  lapping  vrind. 
The  altar  there  was  covered 
With  nothing  bat  ffold : 
Horvyth  had  sent  him, 
(Metrical  singer,  foster- son  of  May  t) 
I  heard  him  in  brilliant  language 
Prophesy  without  ceasing. 
Ana  read  to  the  parish 
The  gospel  without  stammering  I 
He  raised  for  us  on  the  hills  there 
The  sacred  wafer  made  of  a  fair  leafs 
And  the  beautiful  nightingale,  slender  and  tal]» 
From  the  corner  of  the  glen  near  him, 
Priest  of  the  dingle  I  sang  to  a  thousand  ; 
And  the  bells  of  the  mass  continually  did  ring. 
And  raised  the  host 
To  the  sky,  above  the  thicket. 
And  sang  sUnzas  to  our  Lord  and  Creator, 
With  sylvan  ecstuy  and  love  1 
lam  enraptured  vritb  the  song 
Which  was  matured  in  the  bircbin  grove  of  the 

woods." 

We  regret  that  we  eannot  extend  our  quotations. 
Of  the  translation  we  haTeooly  spaee  to  remark  that 
it  is  manifesay   exeouted    with  vet] 


OOOaRAlTB'S   QUARTBRI.T   RBVIBlf7« 

C$ekftm^g  JFhreipH  Qvarterfy  Review.  No.  II. 
London.  Whittaker  and  Co. 
This  is  a  very  good  number  of  a  periodieal,  for 
which,  as  well  as  for  iu  editor,  whom  we  only  know 
in  his  literary  capacity,  we  entertain  no  common  de- 
free  of  respect.  The  articles  are  judiciously  varied, 
«nd  aome  of  them  exceedingly  interesting  and  well 
written.  Hie  first  of  them,  on  the  National  System 
of  Education  in  France^  contains  some  striiung  facts, 
and  Im  well  ealculated  to  draw  attention  to  what  must 
aoon  boeome  the  greatest  of  our  own  national  ques- 
tioos.  The  second  is  the  review  of  a  new  History  of 
England,  written  by  a  learned  German,  Von  J.  M. 
Lappenberg;  the  third  traaU  of  a  strange  dramatic 
poem,  called  Ahasuenis,  written  by  a  Frenchman 
<M.  Qmel),  after  the  mftnacr  of  Goethe's  Faust ; 
the  fourth  analyses  the  History  of  the  Reformation, 
the  League,  and  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV  of  France^ 
by  M.  Capefigue,  and  the  History  of  the  French,  by 
SkauMdii  tfaa  fifth  If  amiittDgly  lemrMd  and  neute 


on  the  suli(jeet  of  Proveibe  and  Popular  Sayings, 
playing  vengeaaoe  with  Mr  Bellenden  Ker's  theory 
on  popuUur  phrases  and  nursery  rhymes,  and  yet 
doing  its  spiriting  gently ;  the  sixth  is  an  instructive 
analysis  of  an  unpublished  book  on  Madrid,  and  the 
state  of  Spain  in  l8Si ;  the  seventh  Ukes  up  the  cu- 
rious topic  of  the  Cour«a  of  Love  in  the  Mid<tte 
Ages;  and  the  eighth  and  last  is  devoted  to  the  re- 
cent books  of  travels  in  the  East,  by  Messrs  Michaud, 
PoiJU'oulat,  and  De  Lanaartine,  and  Dr  Hogg. — We 
trust  this  bill  of  fitfe  will  tempt  our  readera. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  our  own  estimation  of 
De  Lamartine  as  a  traveller  differs  very  materially 
from  his,  but  we  think  the  reviewer  has  been  raiktr 
too  severe.  Of  Dr  Hogg's  book  about  the  East,  he 
speaks  so  very  favourably,  that  we  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  examining  it ;  and  this  we  shall  do 
the  more  earnestly,  as  we  have  heard  the  same  opinion 
expressed  of  it  by  persons  whose  lives  have  been 
nearly  spentjn  the  levant. 


ORNITHOLOaiOAI.    PI0TU&B8   AND 
DIAZ.OOUB8. 

The  Bojf  and  the  Birde  :  By  Emily  Taylor,  with 
Designs  by  Thomas  Landseer.  London.  Dar- 
ton  and  Harvey.  1885.  Square  12mo,  Pp.  194. 
Ik  so  far  as  the  drawing  of  the  birds  is  concerned, 
there  is  considerable  spirit  in  most  of  the  designs  by 
which  thu  little  book  is  embellished.  We  cannot 
say  aa  much,  however,  for  the  accessaries  of  the 
principal  figures.  In  the  very  first  cut,  for 
instance,  that  of  the  skylark,  the  bird  soaring 
high  in  the  air  being  drawn  fully  half  as  large  as  the 
boy  looking  up  to  it  from  the  ground,*we  must 
suppose  ourselves  viewing  the  whole  from  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  former.  Odd  as  such  a 
pmnt  of  riew  may  be  thought,  something  may  per- 
haps be  said  in  rindieation  of  it  in  the  present  case, 
from  the  desirableness  of  exhibiting  the  bird  in  as 
ample  dimensions  as  possible.  But  then  the  boy,  so 
•een,  ought  not  to  be  made  to  appear,  as  he  is  here, 
about  twice  or  three  times  as  tall  as  the  trees  and 
efauroh  towers  which  compose  the  rest  of  the  scene 
that  is  looked  down  upon.  Or,  on  the  other  ^hand, 
if  the  whole  is  to  be  conceived  as  seen  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  boy,  and  not  of  the  bird,  the 
latter  is  at  least  a  dosen  or  twenty  times  as  large  as  it 
ought  to  be.  In  short,  taking  the  boy,  theXbird, 
and  the  distant  terrestrial  [scenery,  as  so  many  dis- 
tinct portions  of  the  representation,  we  submit  that 
there  is  no  point  from  which  they  can  all  three  be 
seen  as  they  are  here  drawn.  A  still  more  remarkable 
example  of  the  same  kind  of  absurdity  is  furnished 
by  the  last  cut  in  the  book, — that  of  the  Gyr  Fal- 
con. Had  the  bird  stood  alone,  this  would  have  de- 
served the  praise  of  being  perhaps  the  most  spirited 
design  in  the  book.  But  here  again  the  accompany- 
ing human  figure  spoils  all.  The  latter,  this  time, 
is  a  boy  dressed  in  a  bonnet  and  phOabeg,  intimating 
that  the  scene  is  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  and 
from  the  story,  which  makes  the  two  hold  converse 
together,  while  standing  on  the  ground, — the  look 
and  attitude  of  each — and  above  all,  from  the  dia- 
tinctness  with  which  the  features  of  the  boy's  face 
are  given — ^the  one  must  be  understood  to  be  very 
nearly  as  close  to  the  spectator  as  the  other.  Now,  the 
Gyr  Falcon  is,  no  doubt,  rather  a  large  bird,  but  we 
never  heard  of  a  specimen  the  mere  body  of  which 
was  twice  the  sise  of  either  a  man  or  a  boy,  or  whose 
entire  figure,  when  the  wings  were  expanded,  would 
have  screened  from  view  above  half  a  dosen  of  even  the 
most  minute  of  our  species  that  ever  stood  upright 
either  in  kilt  or  in  trews.  Tet  the  creature  we  have 
here  is  of  no  less  portentous  dimensions.  M«lcipg 
all  allowance  for  a  slight  elevation  upon  which  it 
is  placed,  the  length  of  its  body,  if  ito  head  were 
raised,  would  be  about  twice  that  of  the  boy,  upon 
whom  it  is  represented  tA  looking  down  as  if  it  were 
about  to  pounce  upon  him  and  [swallow  him  up. 
The  sise  of  the  latter  altogether  is  not  much  more 
than  twice  that  of  one  of  the  bird's  legs,  which  looks, 
indeed,  as  if  it  could  sweep  the  puny  piece  of  hu- 
manity away  with  a  touch  firom  the  tip  of  its  vring 


^^that  immenee  wing,  which  sweeps  over  his  head 
at  nearly  three  times  his  own  height  tnm  the 
ground. 

As  for  the  book  itself,  the  plsn  of  it  is  to  make  the 
birds  one  after  another  describe  themselves  in  so  many 
dialognes  held  with  the  boy.  In  vindication  of  this 
method,  the  authoress  quotes  Cowper's  well-known 
lines,  in  which  he  contends  that  birds  have  always  been 
able  *'  to  hold  discourse  at  least  in  fable,"  whether  they 
actually  confabulate  or  no.  Bat  in  dialogues  in  whioh 
birds  take  part,  as  well  as  in  other  dialogues,  we  are 
entitled  to  expect  that  some  exhibition  of  charaetar 
shall  be  attempted.  This  makes  the  distinction  between 
a  dialogue  and  a  mere  catechism.  Miss  Taylor's  dia- 
logues have  certainly  as  little  of  the  dramatic  spirit  aa 
any  we  ever  perused.  But  to  do  her  justice,  she  shows 
no  partiality  in  this  respect ;  her  boy  is  as  unnatural  u 
her  birds.  He  makes  his  speeches  as  it  were  out  of  a 
book,  just  as  they  do.  Indeed  this  is  sometimes  true 
in  a  more  literal  sense.  Thus,  Mr  Mudie,  in  his 
*  Feathered  Tribes  of  Britain,*  having  said  of  the  lark, 
**It  twines  upwards  like  a  vapour—its  course  is  a  spiral 
gradually  enlarging — and  seen  on  the  side  it  is  u  if  it 
were  keeping  the  boundary  of  a  pillar  of  ascending 
smoke,"  &c., — Miss  Taylor's  boy  commences  his  got- 
up  recitation  as  follows : — "  You  merry,  merry  creature 
—you  elegant  creature  1  twining  op  to  the  sky,  more 
like  a  curling  wreath  of  smoke,  or  the  mist  from  a 
mountain  stream,  than  anything  else,"  &c.  One  varia- 
tion, indeed,  is  here  introduced— the  simile  about  the 
mist  from  the  mountain  stream— but,  although  the 
sound  of  the  passsge  may  be  thereby  improved,  its  sense 
certainly  is  not,  for  the  SKcnt  of  the  lark  has  about  as 
much  resemblance  to  mist  rising  from  a  stream  as  it  hu  * 
to  the  price  of  com  rising  at  Mark  lane.  The  boy  ad- 
dresses the  lark,  and  the  two  bold  a  colloquy  together ; 
but  oBost  of  the  other  birds  diKharge  their  historiee 
upon  him  of  their  own  accord,  without  ever  being  aiked 
a  question,  or  eliciting  a  remark  from  him  any  mor^ 
than  if  he  were  dumb,  or  had  fallen  asleep  under  their 
prattle.  Thus,  the  Isrk  having  withdrawn,  the  puffin 
eomes  forward,  and  immediately  breaks  out :  **  Well,  I 
know  I  am  an  odd4ooking<bird ;  yon  n«ed  not  say  any* 
thing  about  iL  The  puffin  family  has  a  character  of  ila 
own.  We  are  all  respectable  people— very :— there  v 
something  of  the  steady  old  housekeeper*look  about  us,'* 
and  so  forth,  in  a  manner  iu  which  surely  neither  ma^ 
nor  beast  ever  went  on,  in  the  circumstances.  This  i^ 
the  writer*8  familiar  style ;  she  has  also,  however,  one 
of  a  grander  and  more  poeticsl  kind*  The  Goldeii 
Eagle  is  made  to  make  itself  ridioelous  in  the  (ollowiag 
fashion  :— 

^  Most  I  come  too  ?  Must  even  the  proud  golden 
eagle  stoop  down  from  his  eyrie  on  the  ledge  of  the 
steep  sea-clifi',  and  submit  to  be  questioned  by  a  child  t 
You  have  been  looking  towards  me,  1  know,  good  part 
of  the  day.  I  have  seen  your  curious  eye  vainly  try- 
ing to  spy  out  mv  ways  and  my  doings ;  but  the  sun 
blinded  yon,  and  the  distsnce  was  too  much  for  you; 
and  though  I  have  bad  you  before  me  the  whole  time, 
you  have  scarcely  been  sble  to  say  you  have  seen  me 
yet.  Yes,  I  wiU  come  down ;  for  what  harm  can  you 
do  me,  poor  little  child  ;  and  why  should  not  you  leann 
what  you  desire  T  But  the  rushing  of  my  wings,  if  J 
were  to  descend  with  all  mv  force  near  you,  would  be 
a  startling  thing,  and  you  shall  first  see  me  sail  in  my 
majesty  over  the  valley. 

**  There  !  Am  not  I  indeed  a  noble  creature  ? 
How  I  ride  in  the  high  air,  glorying  in  my  might  1  I 
am  not  thinking  of  my  prey  now ;  I  am  onlj  sailing 
idly  along  for  your  amusement  and  my  own,  enjoying 
the  calm  sky,  and  this  bright  sun,  and  caring  nothing 
lisr  what  is  doing  upon  earth.  Must  yeu  see  me  in  my 
terrible  hour,"  Ac.  &c* 

The  book,  however,  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  very  well 
intended,  and  will  be  found  amusing  by  young  people, 
who  will  not  read  it  through  without  gaining  a  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  some  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  winged  tribes.  The  birds  de- 
scribed are  the  Sky-lark,  the  Puffin*  Auk,  or  Couliemeb, 
the  Chimney  Swallow,  the  Great  Tit,  the  little  Blue 
Tit,  the  Long'tailed  Tit,  the  Golden  Begle,  the  Fish- 
Hawk,  or  Osprey,  the  Rook,  the  Willow  Wren,  the 
Golden-crested  Wren,  the  Woodpecker,  the  Robin  Red 
Breast,  the  Cuckoo,  the  Little  Brown  Wren,  the  Fern 
Owl,  the  Eider  Deck,  and  the  Gyr-Falcon. 


THE    PRINTING    MACHINE. 


WBUa   POBTRT. 

^ciuAKiMt  into  Bnt^iih  FerHf  fnm  tkt  IHumi  0/ 
Btttyth  Ap  GwUym,  12mo.  London,  1834.  pp. 
171.  88. 
Tbesi  ipeoimeos  of  the  produotionc  of  a  Welsh  bard, 
vho  WM  a  oontemporary  of  Chaiiocr*s,  would  be  a 
ottriosity,  if  thej  were  nothing  more.  But  even 
under  the  disguise  of  translation,  Davyth  Ap  Gwilym 
10  not  to  be  mistaken  for  anything  else  than  a  trua 
poet.  After  the  Upse  of  nearly  five  hundred  years, 
there  is  still  in  what  he  has  written  the  freshness  of 
immortal  song. 

Davytb  Ap  Gwilym*s  is  not  a  heroic  lay,  like  that 
of  Tallesin  and  the  other  elder  bards  of  bis  country. 
The  conquest  of  Wales  by  Edward  I.  extinguished 
for  ever  the  light  of  that  first  inspiration.  But  after 
some  time  the  poetical  genius  of  the  land  again  broke 
fbrth,  though  in  a  different  fashion.  The  age  of  this 
revhral  was  that  in  which  Davyth  Ap  Guilym  ap- 
peared,— about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
"  The  Welsh  minstrel,**  says  the  present  translator, 
<*  was  now  content  to  tune  his  harp  to  themes  of  love 
and  social  lestirity,  and  sportive  allusions  to  objects 
of  nature,  and  to  the  picturesque  manners  of  that  in- 
teresting period,  were  made  to  supply  the  place  of 
lays  in  celebration  of  martial  achievements.  What- 
ever  may  have  been  lost  in  fire  and  sublimity  by  this 
transition,' was  perhaps  more  than  compensated  by  the 
superior  polish,  rivaeity,  and  imaginativeness,  which 
distinguiiih  the  bards  of  the  new  school." 

It  is  wonderful  what  a  resemblance  there  is  in 
many  poioU  between  the  general  character  of  this 
Welsh  poetry  and  that  of  Chaucer.  The  spirit  of 
the  same  age  evidently  animates  both—the  spirit  of 
an  age  in  which,  while  on  the  one  hand  the  memory 
and  the  Testigea  of  a  by-past  stote  of  society  and 
numuerv  were  still  rife,  on  the  other  the  influx  of  a 
hitherto  unknown  wealth,  luxury,  and  splendour, 
had  come  like  a  moral  day-break  upon  men's  minds, 
stirring  them  with  new  feelings,  spcculau'ons,  and 
hopes.  Historically,  there  is  a  considerable  general 
innabiaiice  between  the  times  of  Edward  III.  and 
these  of  EKsabeth,  or  rather  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Sliiabetb,  which  eame  two  centuries  Urter.  In  each 
the  nation  made  a  deeided  step  In  advance,  and  must 
have  Mt  oepaeioas  of  a  progress.  Hence,  in  both 
^ge%  a  buoyancy  and  hilarity  in  the  popular  mind, 
fivourable  both  to  liie  enjoyment  and  .'the  production 
^foetry,  and  of  every  other  sunny  influence.  But 
w%  were  bo*  prepared  to  And  that  the  intellectual 
renoratioB  had  spread  itself  to  the  extent  it  would 
appear  from  these  poems  to  have  done,  over  the  out- 
¥ng  portions  of  the  kingdom.  The  inteneet  of 
Wales,  indeed,  was  littod  by  pcvotlar  advanUges  for 
being  ^*ioly  quickened  by  the  touch  of  the  new  light. 
TTie  poetry  that  now  sprung  out  afresh  there  was 
only  the  re-<^ning  of  a  fountain  that  had  flowed 
BbnndanUy  aome  centuries  before;  and  in  thU  re- 
spect the  Welsh  bards  were  diflTerently  situated  from 
their  English  contemporaries,  who  had  no  tfhnilar 
old  native  spring  at  which  to  drink  inspiration. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  poetry  written  in  England, 
iadeed,  before  the  time  of  Chanoer,  both  in  the 
Saxon  language,  and  in  the  mongrel  Engliah  that 
immedUtely  succeeded  it;  but  no  conneetion,  or 
hardly  any,  can  be  traced  between  that  poetry  and 
Chaucer's.  lu  authors  lived  and  wrote  in  the  same 
country  with  him ;  but  that  is  all.  He  did  not  even 
write  the  same  language  with  them;  and  In  all 
other  respeou— in  the  style  and  spirit  of  his  poetry— 
he  is  of  altogether  anotiier  blood  and  lineage.  What 
lessons  Chaucer  took  in  the  art  of  poetry,  he  received 
from  his  immediate  predecessors  and  contenpoinriea 
in  France  and  luly  ;  and  perhaps  he  was  aUe  some, 
what  indebted  to  an  acquaintance  with  a  few  of  the 
ancient  Latin  writers.  He  certainly,  at  any  rate,  had 
more  foreign  learning  than  bU  Welsh  contemporary. 
It  is  supposed  from  one  passage  in  his  wriiings,  that 
Davyth  Ap  Gwilym  was  acquainted  with  Ovid}  but 


there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  only  literature  with 
which  he  was  generally  familiar,  was  that  of  his  na- 
tive  country.  This  oircumstanee  establishes  one  im- 
portant difference  between  the  poetry  of  Chaucer  and 
the  much  less  enriched  and  varied  minstrelsy  of  the 
Welsh  bard ;  but  (making  allowance  for  great  infe- 
riority of  genius,  as  well  ae  of  reading,  knowledge, 
and  industry  on  the  part  of  the  latter)  most  of  the 
distinguishing  poetieal  qualities  of  the  one  writer 
may  be  fbund^  in  a  degree  In  the  other.  The  po- 
etry of  Davyth  Ap  Gwilym,  as  well  as  that  of  Chaucer, 
is  remarkable  for  ita  truth,  rigour,  and  animation ; 
iu  simplicity  and  straightforwardness ;  the  natural  and 
healthy  flow  of  feeling  that  runs  through  it ;  iu  fes- 
tive good-humour  and  merriment ;  iu  keen  satiric 
power ;  the  picturesque  fancy  by  which  it  is  irradiated 
in  iu  ordinary  course ;  and  the  grander  imaginative 
painting,  and  tone  of  deeper  passion  which  it  occa- 
sionally displays. 

A  suranury  of  the  \\h  of  the  bard  is  prefixed  to 
the  present  translation ;  but  upon  that  we  shall  not 
spend  our  time.  The  following  extract  will  convey  a 
sufficient  conception  of  what  we  suspect  most  be  ac- 
counted Davytb*s  genuine  character,  although  the 
writer  attempU  to  make  out  that  ho  was  in  reality  a 
man  of  a  very  different  stamp, — a  personage,  indeed, 
of  high  moral  pretension.  The  general  strain  of  the 
poetry,  to  our  mind,  far  best  accords  with  the  tra- 
ditional  account. 

»•  When  Davyth  Ap  Gwilym  grew  up  to  manhood,  hie 
handsome  person  and  accomplishroenu  rendered  him  a 
great  favourite  with  the  fair,  in  every  part  of  (be  coun- 
try. According  to  traditionary  accounU,  recorded  in 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  tail  and  of  a  slender  make, 
wuh  yellow  hair  flowing  about  bis  shoulders  in  beauti- 
ful ringleu ;  and  he  says  himself  that  the  girls,  instead 
of  attendiog  to  their  devotion,  used  to  whisper  at 
church,  that  he  had  his  sitter's  hair  on  bis  bead.  His 
dress  was  agreeable  10  the  manner  of  the  age,  lon^ 
trowsers,  close  jacket,  tied  round  with  a  sash,  sospent^ 
log  a  sword  of  no  inconsiderable  length,  and  over  the 
whole  a  loose  flowing  gown  trimmed  with  fur,  with  a 
round  cap  or  bonnet  on  his  head  1  these  he  took  pains 
to  make  showy,  for  he  was  inclined  to  rie  in  that  re* 
spec!  with  the  beaux  of  his  time.  Thus  Accomplished, 
he  thought  himself  happier  than  (bo  old  Welsh  princes, 
though  they  enjoyed  the  possessioa  of  a  mansion  in 
every  district  in  Wales,  as  be  fancied  he  might  secure 
the  affection  of  every  beeuteous  maid.  Kveryone,  says 
our  bard,  has  hU  favourite  toy;  and  en  a  whimsical 
occasion  he  tells  us  he  was  *  the  toy  of  (he  fair.'  and 
hM  temper,  full  of  ardour  and  levity  as  it  was,  naturally 
disposed  him  to  make  an  extravagant  ase  of  the  high 
esteem  10  which  he  stood  with  his  ooentrywomen. 
Tradition  has  preserved  a  ludicrous  instance  of  his 
frolics  m  this  respect,  which,  whether  authentic  or  not, 
IS  perfccUy  consi*tent  nith  the  powerful  bat  reckless 
veia  ef  humour  that  pervades  his  poems.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  brief  detail  of  this  incident. 

»*  Davyth  Ap  Owilym^M  runs  the  tale— paid  bis 
addresMs  to  no  fewer  than  twenty-foor  damsels  at  the 
same  time.  Having  an  inclinadoa,  on  a  particular  oc- 
casion, to  divert  himself  at  their  expense,  he  made  an 
appointment  with  each,  unknown  to  the  rest,  to  meet 
him  under  a  certain  tree,  at  a  specified  hour,  fixing  the 
same  (ime  for  all.  Our  peet  himself  took  csre  to  be  on 
the  spot  before  the  period  of  meetmg,  and,  havings 
asceailed  the  tree,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  fiodiu^ 
that  not  one  of  hU  fiaithfol  inamM-atos  faileH  in  her  en- 
ga^ement.  When  tbcy  were  all  assembled,  feehnirs  of 
laqoisiiive  wonder  todc  the  place  of  the  gentler  emo- 
lions,  to  which,  it  is  probable,  they  had  before  yielded; 
and  when  atlength  the  stratagem,  of  which  they  liad 
been  the  dupes,  became  known,  the  only  sentiment  that 
inspired  the  gi^up  was  that  of  indiflfbant  vengeance 
agaiDst  the  unfortunate  bard,  which  they  failed  not  to 
vent  in  reproaches  loud  and  long.  The  author  of  the 
plot,  who,  from  his  ambuscade  above,  hsd  perceived 
the  gathering  storm,  had  recourse  to  his  muse  for  an 
eapedient  to  allay  it,  or,  at  h^%\,  to  divert  its  fury  from 
the  object  to  which  it  was  at  first  directed.  Emerffine 
partially  from  the  folisgc  in  which  he  had  been  cnve- 
loped,  he  replied  to  the  menaces  of  the  disappointed  fair 
ones«^wh»ch  even  extended  to  hit  life- in  an  extern- 
pr>rary  staora.  of  which  the  folfowlog  translation  will 
convey  some  idea ; — 

'  Oh,  let  the  fair  and  gentle  one  t 
Who  oflest  by  the  suimner  siin. 
To  meet  me  in  these  shades  was  won— 
Let  ber  strike  first,  and  she  will  find 
The  poet  to  his  fate  rml^oedl' 


The  effect  wu  such  u  nnr  poet  bad,  perhtpi,  wMk^ 
Dated.  Taunts  and  recriminations  were  bandied  abent 
by  the  exasperated  assembly,  wlio  forgot  tbeir  common 
resentment  against  the  bard  in  this  new  cause  for  com- 
motion. The  tradition  adds,  that  the  contriver  of  the 
sfniigem  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  unmolested 
in  the  confusion  of  the  conflict,  being  thus  indebted  tn 
his  muse  for  his  protection  from  a  catastrophe  of  no 
rery  agreeable  nature. " 

The  first  of  the  poems  we  shall  transcribe  u  en* 
titled  a  *<  Dialogue  between  the  Bard  and  his  shadow 
at  sunset"  It  is  full  of  force  and  archness,  and 
contains,  as  the  editor  remarks,  many  sarcastic  allu- 
sions  to  the  religious  orders — favourite  objeou  of  ri- 
dicule with  the  present  writer,  as  they  were  with 
Chaucer.  The  curious  way  in  which  the  lady  men* 
tinned  at  the  beginning  Is  distinguished,  seems  to  in« 
dlcata  an  extensive,  as  well  as  methodical  admiration 
of  the  sex.  The  cool  manner  In  which  « the  aecond 
Ellen*'  is  spoken  of,  sounds  as  if  we  were  to  henr 
next  of  Ellen  No.  5,  or  No.  6. 

**  As  I  lingered  yesterday 
Underneath  the  forest  sprsy. 
Waiting  for  the  second  Ellen, 
Maid  in  lovelioeas  excelling, 
By  the  birch's  verdant  cowl 
Slielter'd  from  the  passing  rain, 
Lo  I  a  phantom  gnm  and  fowl 
(Bowing  o'er  and  o'er  again 
Like  a  vastly  courteous  man) 
Right  across  my  pathway  ran-— 
I  with  ague  tremour  faint, 
With  the  name  of  ev'ry  saint, 
Crooed  myself,  and  thus  began 
To  accost  the  polished  man : 

BAKD. 

If  thou  art  of  mortal  nnild, 
Tell  me  who  thou  art ! 

aHAOOW. 

^      Behold 
In  (his  spectre  form  thy  shade- 
Why  then,  gentle  bard,  afraid  t 

■Ann. 
By  the  Virgin,  tell  me  true. 
On  what  arrand  ? 

SHADOW. 

To  pursue  1 
Thus  all  nakedly  to  glide. 
Lovely  poet  I  by  thy  side. 
Is  my  task— my  heart's  desire— 
I  have  feet  that  never  tire; 
And  am  bound  by  secret  spell. 
All  thy  wanderings  to  tell ; 
To  espy  each  wile  and  art. 
Fairest  jewel  of  my  heart  I 

■Aki). 
Vagrant,  without  home  and  shelter, 
Man  of  limbs  all  belter  skelter ! 
Crsoked,  lank-shanked,  luckless  shade-^ 
Shape  of  rainbow,  hue  of  mire. 
Art  thou  then  a  bailiff  paid. 
By  the  wolf-toogued  Etthig's  him. 
Into  all  my  paths  to  pry  ? 
Skulking  mercenary  spy  I 

SHAOOW. 

That,  Sir  Minstrel.  I  deny  ! 
■Ann. 

Whence  then  art  thou,  giant's  child  ? 

Shane  of  darkness,  huge  and  wild; 

Bald  of  brew  as  aged  bear,  < 

Bloated  ancouth  form  of  air ; 

More  like  images  that  scud 

Through  our  dreams,  than  flesh  and  blood; 

Shaped  like  slork  on  frozen  pool. 

Thin  as  palmer,  (wand'ring  fooli) 

Long-shanked  as  a  crane  that  feeds 

Greedily  among  the  reeds ; 

Like  a  black  and  shaven  monk 

Is  ihy  dark  and  spectrsl  trunk. 

Or  a  corpse  in  winding-sheet.-* 

SHAOOW, 

I  have  followed  aure  and  fleet 

On  thy  steps — were  1  to  tell 

But  one  half— thou  koowest  wclU  . 

BAan. 
Thou  may'st  tell,  and  thou  may'sl  scan. 
Pitcher-necked  censorious  man  I 
Nought  of  me  thou  cao'st  disclose 
More  than  ev'ry  neighbour  knewa; 
I  have  never  falsely  sworn 
In  the  Cwmwd  court,  or  torn 
Lambs  to  death— have  never  thrown 
At  the  hens  with  pebble -stone ; 
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-    Ncf  er  have  Uie  tpactre  pUy'd» 
To  make  litile  babes  afraid  ; 
Nef er  yet  have  terrified 
Stranger  maid,  or  ttraoger's  bride  ! 

SHADOW. 

Gentle  bard,  were  I  to  tell 
Half  thy  tricks— thou  koowett  well, 
Soon  the  dainty  bard  might  be 
Swinging  from  the  gallowa*  tree  l" 

As  a  specimen  of  what  the  volume  contains  of 
poetry  of  a  higher  order,  we  add  the  piece  which  the 
translator  has  entitled  **  The  Thrush  and  the  Night- 
ingale officiating  as  Priests.**  We  may  mention,  by 
the  bye,  that  at  the  poet*8  own  marriage  with  the 
lady  here  alluded  to^  he  was  actually  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  aid  of  one  of  these  ministers.  **  The  bard  and 
Honryth,**  says  the  life,  **  were  united  in  a  manner 
not  uncommon  in  those  days ;  they  repaired  to  the 
groye  with  their  fKend  Madog  Benfras,  an  eminent 
bard,  who  exercised  the  sacred  functions  on  this  oc- 
casion, in  the  presence  only  of  the  winged  choristers 
of  the  woods ;  one  of  which,  the  thrush, — the  bride- 
groom says,  •  was  Uie  clerk.*"  «« This  poem,**  the  trans- 
lator obserres,  "  contains  many  beautiful  and  fanei- 
tvl  allusions  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  I  have  translated  it  into  prose,'  and  al- 
most literally,  as  the  best  means  of  conveying  the 
spirit  of  the  originaL** 

**  In  a  place  of  ecstasy  I  was  today. 

Under  the  mantles  of  the  splendid  greeo  baiels, 

Where  I  listened,  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

To  the  song  of  the  thrush,  an  adept  in  music. 

From  a  distant  country,  without  delay  or  weariness. 

On  a  long  journey  my  mottled  love-messenger  had 

come. 
He  had  travelled  here  from  the  narrow  county  of 

Chester  ' 

At  the  request  of  my  golden  sister  (t.  e.  Morvyth) ; 
A  noble  bell  (to  those  who  love  bells)  was  rung  ; 
Its  sound  reached  to  the  roof  of  the  dingle. 
His  robe,  from  his  slender  waist,  wu 
Of  a  thonsand  delicately  brandling  flowers; 
His  cassock  yon  might  imaffioe  to  be 
Of  the  wion  of  the  ardent  lapping  wind. 
The  altar  there  was  covered 
With  nothing  but  ffold : 
Horvyth  had  sent  him, 
(Metrical  singer,  foster- son  of  May  I)    . 
I  heard  him  in  brilliant  language 
Prophesy  without  ceasing. 
Ana  read  to  the  parish 
The  gospel  without  stammering ! 
He  raised  for  us  on  the  hills  there 
The  sacred  wafer  made  of  a  fair  leafs 
And  the  beautiful  nightingale,  slender  and  tall» 
From  the  corner  of  the  glen  near  him, 
Priest  of  the  dingle  t  sang  to  a  thousand  ; 
And  the  bells  of  the  mass  continually  did  ring. 
And  raised  the  host 
To  the  sky,  above  the  thicket. 
And  sang  sUnzas  to  our  Lord  and  Creator, 
With  sylvan  ecstuy  and  love  I 
lam  eoraptored  with  the  somg 
Which  was  matured  ia  the  birchin  grove  of  the 

woods.** 

We  regret  that  we  eannot  extend  our  quotations. 
Of  the  translation  we  have  only  spaee  to  remark  that 
it  is  manifiesay   ezeooted    with  very    oonsiderable 


OOOaRAMB'S   QUARTBRI.T   RBVIBlf7« 

Ctehnme'g  Foreipn  QwurteHy  Review.  No.  II. 
London.  Whittaker  and  Co. 
This  is  a  very  good  number  of  a  periodieal,  for 
whieb,  as  well  as  for  iu  editor,  whom  we  only  know 
in  his  literary  capacity,  we  entertain  no  common  de- 
free  of  respect.  The  articles  are  judiciously  varied, 
«nd  some  of  them  exceedingly  interesting  and  well 
written.  The  first  of  them,  on  the  National  System 
of  Education  in  France^  contains  some  striking  facts, 
and  is  well  ealculated  to  draw  attention  to  what  must 
soon  beoome  the  greatest  of  our  own  national  ques- 
tions. The  second  is  the  review  of  a  new  History  of 
England,  written  by  a  learned  German,  Von  J.  M. 
Lappcnberg;  the  third  treaU  of  a  strange  dramatic 
poem,  called  Ahasuerus,  written  by  a  Frenchman 
<M.  Qvioet),  after  tbe  manner  of  Goethe's  Faust; 
the  fourth  analyses  the  History  of  the  Reformation, 
the  League,  and  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV  of  France, 
by  M.  Capefigue,  and  the  History  of  the  French,  by 
BiMoondi;  the  fifth  is  amusingiy  lemed  and  aente 


on  the  subject  of  Proveifae  and  Popular  Sayings, 
playing  vengeanoe  with  Mr  Bellenden  Ker*s  theory 
on  popular  phrases  and  nursery  rhymes,  and  yet 
doing  its  spiriting  gently ;  the  sixth  is  an  instructive 
analysis  of  an  unpublished  book  on  Madrid,  and  the 
state  of  Spain  in  18M ;  the  seventh  ukes  up  the  cu- 
rious topic  of  the  Cour«e  of  Love  in  the  Mid<tie 
Ages  i  and  the  eighth  and  hut  is  devoted  to  the  re- 
cent books  of  travels  in  the  East,  by  Messrs  Michaud, 
PoiJU'oulat,  and  De  Lamartine,  and  Dr  Hogg. — We 
trust  this  bill  of  fitfe  will  tempt  our  readers. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  our  own  estimation  of 
De  Lamartine  as  a  traveller  differs  very  materially 
from  his,  but  we  think  tbe  reviewer  has  been  raiktr 
too  severe.  Of  Dr  Hogg's  book  about  the  East,  he 
speaks  so  very  fiivourably,  that  we  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  examining  it ;  and  this  we  shall  do 
the  more  earnestly,  as  we  have  heard  the  same  opinion 
expressed  of  it  by  persons  whose  lives  have  been 
nearly  spentJn  the  X«vanL 


ORNITHOLOaiOAI.    PI0TU&B8   AND 
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I%e  Bojf  and  the  Birde  :  By  Emily  Taylor,  with 
Designs  by  Thomas  Landseer.  London.  Dar- 
ton  and  Hartey.  1885.  Square  12mo,  Pp.  194. 
Ix  so  far  as  the  drawing  of  the  birds  is  concerned, 
there  is  considerable  spirit  in  most  of  the  designs  by 
which  this  little  book  is  embellished.  We  cannot 
say  as  much,  however,  for  the  accessaries  of  the 
principal  figures.  In  the  very  first  cut,  for 
instance,  that  ct  the  skylark,  the  bird  soaring 
high  in  the  air  being  drawn  fully  half  as  large  as  the 
boy  looking  up  to  it  from  the  ground,"we  must 
suppose  ourselves  viewing  the  whole  from  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  former.  Odd  as  such  a 
point  of  view  may  be  thought,  something  may  per- 
haps be  said  in  vindication  of  it  in  the  present  case, 
from  the  desirableness  of  exhibiting  the  bird  in  as 
ample  dimensions  as  possible.  But  then  the  boy,  so 
eeen,  ought  not  to  be  made  to  appear,  as  he  is  here, 
about  twice  or  three  times  as  tall  as  the  trees  and 
ehuroh  towers  which  oompose  the  rest  of  the  scene 
that  is  looked  down  upon.  Or,  on  the  other  ,hand, 
if  the  whole  is  to  be  conceived  as  seen  from  the 
neighlKmrhood  of  the  boy,  and  not  of  the  bird,  the 
latter  b  at  least  a  dosen  or  twenty  times  as  large  as  it 
ought  to  be.  In  short,  taking  the  boy,  theXbird, 
and  the  distant  terrestrial  [scenery,  as  so  many  dis- 
tinct portions  of  the  representation,  we  submit  that 
there  is  no  point  from  which  they  can  all  three  be 
seen  as  they  are  here  drawn.  A  still  more  remarkable 
example  of  the  same  kind  of  absurdity  is  furnished 
by  the  last  cut  in  the  book, — that  of  the  Gyr  Fal- 
con. Had  the  bird  stood  alone,  this  would  have  de- 
served the  praise  of  being  perhaps  the  most  spirited 
design  in  the  book.  But  here  again  the  accompany- 
ing human  figure  spoils  all.  The  latter,  this  time, 
b  a  boy  dressed  in  a  bonnet  and  philabeg,  intimating 
that  the  scene  is  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  and 
from  the  story,  which  makes  the  two  hold  converse 
together,  while  sUndiog  on  the  ground, — the  look 
and  attitude  of  each — and,  above  all,  from  the  dis- 
tinctness with  which  the  features  of  the  boy's  face 
are  given — ^the  one  must  be  understood  to  be  very 
nearly  tA  close  to  the  spectator  as  the  other.  Now,  the 
Gyr  Falcon  is,  no  doubt,  rather  a  large  bird,  but  we 
never  heard  of  a  specimen  the  mere  body  of  which 
was  twice  the  sise  of  either  a  man  or  a  boy,  or  whose 
entire  figure,  when  tbe  wings  were  expanded,  would 
have  screened  from  view  above  half  a  dosen  of  even  the 
most  minute  of  our  species  that  ever  stood  upright 
either  in  kilt  or  in  trews.  Tet  the  creature  we  have 
here  is  of  no  jess  portentous  dimensions.  Making 
all  allowance  for  [a  slight  elevation  upon  which  it 
is  placed,  the  length  of  its  body,  if  its  head  were 
raised,  would  be  about  twice  that  of  the  boy,  upon 
whom  it  b  represented  as  looking  down  as  if  it  were 
about  to  pounce  upon  him  and  'swallow  him  up. 
The  size  of  the  latter  altogether  is  not  much  more 
than  twice  that  of  one  of  the  bird's  legs,  which  looks, 
indeed,  as  if  it  could  sweep  the  puny  piece  of  hu- 
manity away  with  a  touch  firom  the  tip  of  its  iring 


— of  that  immense  wing,  which  sweeps  over  hb  head 
at  nearly  three  times  hb  own  height  frem  the 
ground. 

As  for  the  book  itself,  tbe  plan  of  it  b  to  make  tbe 
birds  one  after  another  describe  themselves  in  so  many 
dialogues  held  with  the  hoy.  In  vindicatioa  of  thb 
method,  the  authoress  qootes  Cowpcr's  well-known 
lines,  in  which  he  contends  that  birds  have  always  been 
able  *'to  hold  dbcourse  at  least  in  fable,"  irhather  they 
actually  confabulate  or  no.  Bat  in  dialogues  in  which 
birds  take  part,  as  well  as  in  other  diabgues,  we  are 
entitled  to  expect  that  some  exhibition  of  character 
shall  be  attempted.  This  makes  the  dUttnctioa  between 
a  dialogue  and  a  mere  catechism.  Miss  Taylor's  dia- 
logues have  certainly  as  little  of  tbe  dramatic  spirit  as 
any  we  ever  perused.  But  to  do  her  justice,  she  shows 
no  partiality  in  this  respect ;  her  boy  is  as  unnatural  u 
her  birds.  He  makes  his  speeches  as  it  were  out  of  a 
book,  just  as  they  do.  Indeed  thb  is  sometimes  true 
in  a  more  literal  sense.  Thus,  Mr  Muclie,  in  hb 
*  Feathered  Tribes  of  Britain,'  having  said  of  the  lark, 
*'It  twines  upwards  like  a  vapour—its  course  is  a  spiral 
gradually  enlarging — and  seen  on  the  aide  it  is  as  if  it 
were  keeping  tbe  boundary  of  a  pillar  of  ascending 
smoke,"  &c., — Miss  Taylor's  boy  commences  his  got- 
up  recitation  as  follows : — "  You  merry,  merry  creature 
—you  elegant  creature !  twining  op  to  the  sky,  more 
like  a  curling  wreath  of  smoke,  or  the  mist  from  a 
mountain  stream,  than  anything  else,"  &c.  One  varia- 
tion, indeed,  is  here  introduced— the  simile  about  the 
mist  from  the  mountain  stream— but,  although  the 
sound  of  the  passage  may  be  thereby  improved,  its  sense 
certainly  b  not,  for  the  aKent  of  the  brk  has  about  as 
much  resemblance  to  mist  rising  from  a  stream  as  it  bu  - 
to  the  price  of  com  rising  at  Mark  lane.  The  boy  ad- 
dresses tbe  lark,  and  the  two  hold  a  colloquy  together ; 
but  most  of  the  ether  birds  diKharge  their  hisloriee 
upon  him  of  their  own  accord,  without  ever  being  asked 
a  question,  or  eliciting  a  remark  from  him  any  more 
than  if  he  were  dumb,  or  had  fallen  asleep  under  their 
prattb.  Thus,  the  lark  having  withdrawn,  the  puffin 
eomes  forward,  and  immediately  breaks  oat:  <*  Well,  I 
know  I  am  an  odd-looking^bird ;  you  need  not  say  any* 
thing  about  iL  The  puffin  family  has  a  character  of  its 
own.  We  are  all  respectable  people— very :— there  b 
something  of  the  steady  old  housekeeper-look  about  us,'.' 
and  so  forth,  in  a  manner  in  which  surely  neither  ma^ 
nor  beast  ever  went  on,  in  the  circumstances.  This  b 
the  writer's  familiar  style ;  she  has  also,  however,  one 
of  a  grander  and  more  poetical  kimU  The  Goldea 
Eagle  b  made  to  make  itself  ridiculous  in  the  following 
fashion  :— 

^  Most  I  come  too  ?  Must  even  the  proud  golden 
esgb  stoop  down  from  his  eyrie  on  the  ledge  of  the 
steep  sea-clifi',  and  submit  to  be  questioned  by  a  child  ? 
You  have  been  looking  towards  me,  I  know,  good  part 
of  the  day.  I  have  seen  your  curious  eye  vainly  try- 
ing to  spy  out  my  wsys  and  my  doings ;  but  the  snn 
blinded  you,  and  the  distance  was  too  much  for  you; 
and  though  I  have  had  you  before  me  the  whole  time, 
you  have  scarcely  been  able  to  say  you  have  seen  me 
yet.  Yes,  I  wUl  come  down ;  for  what  harm  can  you 
do  me,  poor  littb  child ;  and  why  should  notion  leana 
what  you  deaire  T  But  tbe  rushing  of  my  wings,  if  J 
were  to  descend  with  all  my  force  near  you,  would  be 
a  startling  thing,  and  you  shall  first  see  me  sail  in  my 
majesty  over  the  valley, 

**  There  !  Am  not  I  Indeed  a  noble  creature  ? 
How  I  ride  in  the  high  air,  glorying  in  my  might  I  I 
am  not  thinking  of  my  prey  now ;  I  am  only  sailing 
idly  along  for  your  amusement  and  my  own,  enjoying 
the  calm  sky,  and  this  bright  sun,  and  caring  nothing 
for  what  is  doing  upon  earth.  Most  yeu  see  me  in  my 
terrible  hour,"  Ac.  &c. 

The  book,  however,  b,  we  have  no  doubt,  very  well 
intended,  and  will  be  found  amusing  by  young  people, 
who  will  not  read  it  through  without  gaining  a  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  some  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  winged  tribes.  The  birds  de- 
scribed are  the  Sky-lark,  the  Puflin-Auk,  or  Coultemeb, 
the  Chimney  Swallow,  the  Great  Tit^  the  Little  Blue 
Tit,  the  Long-Uiled  Ttt,  the  Golden  Begle,  the  Fish- 
Hawk,  or  Osprey,  the  Rook,  the  Willow  Wren,  the 
Golden-crested  Wren,  the  Woodpecker,  the  Robin  Red 
Breast,  the  Cuckoo,  the  Little  Brown  Wren,  the  Fern 
Owl,  the  iSder  Deck,  and  the  Gyr*Falcon. 
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The  four  clemtnU  mn  atteiiwblt  In  rtirj  diffnrtnt  de- 
grees o(  excellence  in  this  greet  eitj  of  London. 
Eertht  at  rotieh  as  ii  wanted,  may  be  procured  in 
Covent-gardcn  market,  in  choice  condition,  for  the 
purpoae  of  drawing-room  agrieulture.  Air  is  not  to 
be  liad  at  all  in  ita  beet  state  for  tbe  oxygenation  of 
our  bloods,  and  is  but  indifl^ient  for  anything.  Fire, 
tbe  best  of  all  kinds  (cxcepung,  perhaps,  the  volca- 
nic, and  the  Greek,  which  we  have  lost,)  is  to  be 
bought  in  varkHis  shapes  and  vehicles.  But  water! 
alas  I  water,  though  there  is  plenty,  yet  is  there  much 
dtAewIty  in  getting  it  good. 

Water,  water  every  where. 
Yet  not  one  drop  to  drink  ! 

We  are  not,  indeed,  forbidden  to  drink.  On  the 
contrary,  the  bibbing  of  bad  water  rather  meets  with 
encouragement ;  but  he  who  swallows  water  in  this  cu- 
rious city, — this  strange  muddle  of  the  worst  and  the 
best— must  be  content  to  engulph  with  the  entering 
stream,  the  most  horrible  concourse  of  monsters  and 
monstrosities,  dead  and  living.  The  deed  most  shock- 
ing, inasmuch  as  they  arc  dead ;  the  living  most  hor- 
rible, because  most  opposed  to  our  nature  and  pro- 
pensities. To  swallow  a  motley  troop  of  microscopic 
jack-asses,  horses,  cows,  dogs,  cats,  goats,  sheep,  deer, 
rats,  mice,  moles,  badgers,  foxes,  weaseU,  polecats, 
hedgehogs,  pigs,  buffaloes,  and  the  like,  would  be  evil 
bad  enough ;  but  these,  though  a  quaint  sustenance, 
would  be  but  little  odious,  in  comparison  with  the 
monsters  of  the  fourth  element. 

For  all  that  here  on  earth  we  dreadful  hold, 
Be  but  as  bags  to  fearen  babes  withal, 
Compared  to  the  creatures  in  the  seas'  entriUl. 

And  Mike  master,  like  man,*— .like  sea,  like  river,— 
'the  creatures  of  the  liquid  world,  seem  all  the  farthest 
remove  from  our  own  nature,  the  most  repulsive  aAd 
loathsome,  be  they  great  or  small.  Even  our  old  ac- 
quaintance^ that  singular  fellow  whom  we  occasion- 
ally see,  when  the  water  has  just  been  turned  on,  or 
the  pump  just  repaired,  —  that  semi-transparent, 
many-legged,  restless  individual,  the  whale  of  a  glass 
of  water,  preying  upon  invisible  shoels, — active 
though  he  be,  industrious,  independent,  and  in  some 
sort  beautiful  withal,— even  this  respectable  fisher  we 
cannot  think  of  between  our  jaws  without  a  shudder, 
and  a  convulsive  pressure  of  the  tongue  against  the 
palate,  as  though  we  could  not  swallow  even  the 
thought  of  hire.  And  yet  these  people,  and  even 
more  loathsome  still,  not  to  mention  exuvi«  and 
animal  remains  still  mere  wretched  to  think  of,  thick- 
en the  water  we  daily  drink,  in  our  tea,  in  out  soup, 
^mr  beer,  and  in  thejdmple  draught ;  calling  it  to  the 
'  ^ight,  perverting  its  taste,  making  stale  what  should 
Jbe  fresh,  Uding  it  with  a  faint  and  disgusting  scent, 
«nd  poisoning  what  should  be  sweet  and  most  whole- 
some. 

'^  Such  is  the  water  thathaunU  us  in  all  parts  of  this 
most  famous,  most  rich,  most  magnificent,  and  most 
noble  city ;  where  we  may  have  anything  for  money ; 
where  pleasure  and  convenience  start  up  at  the  touch 
of  the  golden  talisman !  Such  is  the  water  from 
which  we  must  turn  our  thoughta  if  we  would  drink  ; 
or  clean  our  teeth ;  or  even  wash.  Did  you  ever, 
reader,  meet  with  the  water  in  which  a  leech  had 
^cd?  We  have;  and  going  to  wash,  or  rinse  our 
mouth,  the  identical  and  most  hideous  scent  has  often 
v^uraed  us  with  an  unspeakable  revulsion  from  the 
water. 

Some  years  back,  we  saw  a  pamphlet  entitled 
*«  The  Dolphins,'*  which  exhibited,  clearly  enough, 
jlho  evils  of  the  Thames  water,  from  which  London 
is  greatly  supplied.  We  have  been  fovoured  lately 
with  another  called  a  "  Prospectus  of  the  Metropolis 
Pure  Soft  Sprrag- Water  Company,"  which  exhibits 
still  more  generally  the  unfitness  for  all  purposes,  not 
merely,  though  principally  of  the  Thames  water,  but 
abo  of  aU  the  water  at  present  supplied  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  excepting,  of  course,  certain  private  wells  and 
springs,  whi^  afford  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole 
supply.  Tlie  evidence  against  the  water  now  in  use, 
appears  to  be  most  clear  and  conclusive;  and  the 
only  wonder  is,  that  mere  habit,  and  an  ignorance  of 


tbe  importanee  of  the  subject,  have  allowed  tba  In- 
babitanUof  a  plaoe  like  London,  to  remain  contented 
for  so  long  a  period  with  the  vilest  water.  There 
are  other  pUces  where  the  water  is  vitiated  more  ob- 
viously to  our  senses ;  but  we  do  not  rtroember  ever 
to  have  heard  of  a  eity  whose  general  supply  is  more 
polluted  in  foct.  For  the  details  of  these  evils  we 
must  refer  the  reader  who  oonsolU  the  safety  and 
well-beiog  of  his  bodily  tenement,  to  the  pages  of  the 
prospectus. 

But  the  pamphlet  does  not  alone  expose  the  ill ;  it 
proposes  the  remedy;  and  of  all  the  projects  for 
affording  a  better  supply  to  the  metropolis,  thcir*s  ap- 
pears to  us  the  roost  ingenious,  the  most  practicable, 
and  the  most  complete  in  every  way.  Nor  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  property  already  vested  in  other  com- 
panies unconsidered ;  but  things  are  te  be  so  arranged 
that  the  new  company  will  be  able  to  supply  them  at 
a  leu  expense  than  they  now  lay  out  on  collecting  the 
wretched  stuff*  we  use*  And,  bttt,  and  not  least,  we, 
the  consumers,  are  to  pay  less  for  this  excellent 
article,  than  we  now  expend  on  the  poison  for  which 
we  are  at  present  so  heavily  taxed.  .We  can  only  say, 
that  if  the  committee  succeed  in  realising  their  ex- 
pectations, they  will  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  whole 
metropolis,  as  ita  best  of  bene&ctors. 

We  shall  give  an  extract  or  two,  to  convey  some 
idea  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  pamphlet ;  but  we 
heartily  recommend  our  readers  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  whole  at  once. 

**  The  Metropolis  Pure  Spring  Wster  Company  have 
reason  to  conclude,  that  every  impediment  will  be  re- 
moved, and  water,  free  from  animal  and  vegetable  im- 
purities, be  obtained  io  any  desirable  qosntity.  without 
being  liable  to  any  of  the  causes  of  contamination 
to  which  water,  as  it  is  at  present  supplied,  is  and 
must  continue  to  be  liable. 

<*  There  will  be  no  means  of  contamination  from 
the  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  nor  from  water  drawn 
from  under  ice  and  snow,  in  which  all  sorta  of  de- 
leterious substances  are  concentrated.  The  pure 
water  may  at  once  be  served  to  the  inhabitants, 
without  the  necessity  of  costly  reservoirs,  to  produce 
partial  subsidence  of  impurities  .mechanically  mixed 
with  the  water ;  the  yet  more  costly  filtering  ponds, 
which  leave  all  the  noxious  matters  held  in  chemical 
solution,  just  as  they  were  when  the  water  was 
taken  from  its  impure  sources ;  nor  tbe  still  greater 
expense  of  pumping  the  water  into  reservoirs,  to  be 
again  pumped  into  mains  for  the  use  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

**  Respecting  the  quality  of  the  soft  spring  water, 
there  is  no  dispute.  Ita  goodness  b  admitted  by  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  it,  and  ita  fame  has  led  to 
the  sinking  of  an  immense  number  of  wells,  to  ob- 
tain it  for  special  uses,  for  which  the  river  waters 
have  been  found  too  impure. 

•'Whenever  the  water  has  been  mentioned  by 
witnesses  before  the  Commissioners  and  Parlia- 
mentary Committees,  ita  superior  qualities  have, 
without  a  single  exception,  been  admitted,  and  some 
direct  and  conclusive  evidence  of  those  qualities  has 
been  given. 

(*  Tbe  question  respecting  quantity,  alone  remains 
to  be  decided ;  and  this  the  Company  will  set  at  rest 
by  experiment. 

«*  It  is  well  known,  that  whenever  the  bed  of  clay 
which  overlays  tbe  chalk,  which  by  geologista  is 
termed  the  London  clay,  has  been  pierced  or  bored 
through,  a  bed  of  fine  sand  has  been  discovered, 
which  separates  the  clay  from  the  chalk  beneath 
it.  With  this  sand  there  is  abundance  of  very  pure 
soft  water,  suitable  to  all  the  purposes  of  life. 

**yery  extensive  and  valuable  information  re- 
specting this  water  is  given  in  the  *  Outlines  of 
Geology,*  by  Messrs  Conybear  and  Pliillips,  among 
which  it  is  observed,  *  that  the  water  afforded  by  the 
wells,  which  rises  from  the  sands  of  the  plastic  clay 
formation,  underlaying  it,  is  very  limpid  and  free 
from  salta ;  it  is,  therefore,  what  b  termed  9o/i  in  a 
remarkable  degree;  b  adapted  to  every  domestic  pur- 
pose, and  never  faiU* 

«  From  the  same  authority,  as  well  as  from  n«- 
mtrous   observations  and  inquiries  carcfullj  coadt, 


it  appears  that  tbe  water  referred  to  risea  to  eoo- 
aiderable  heights,  tbe  least  of  which  that  haa  bitberf  a 
been  exan^ned,  b  the  level  of  high  water  mark  In 
the  river  lliames;  while  in  some  places  it  rises  to 
between  300  and  400  feet  above  that  level 

*'  The  general  distribution  of  tlib  water  over  an 
immense  space,  b  proved  by  tbe  invariable  sooeem 
of  the  many  attempta  made  to  obtain  It,  whenever 
the  operations  have  been  properly  conducted. 

**  The  quantity  appears  to  be  unlimited,  as  b  shown 
by  the  very  great  number  of  welb  sunk  by  private 
Individuals  for  their  own  use,  by  hotel  and  tavern 
keepers,  by  brewers,  dbtillers,  dyers,  sugar  refiners,  ^ 
and  for  the  use  of  steam-engines,  and  other  purposes 
in  many  manufiietories  and  trade  concerns,  without 
any  diminution  of  the  supply. 

«  Deficiencies  have,  however,  occurred,  but  when 
the  causes  have  been  sought,  they  have  been  found 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  choking  of  the  ori- 
fices through  which  the  water  has  been  received  into 
the  welb,  the  orifices  being  usually  of  very  small 
diameters :  such,  however.  Is  the  quantity,  and  suck 
the  force  with  which  the  water  rises,  that  upwards 
of  three  hundred  gallons  per  minute  have  been  ob- 
tained, continuously  through  one  of  these  orificee» 
the  diameter  of  which  was  only  rivx  inches. 

**  From  a  very  great  number  of  facta  which  have 
beeii  noticed  and  recorded,  it  appears  that  generally 
throughout  the  district  in  which  the  water  b  found, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  gallons  of  water  per  minute, 
from  a  pipe  of  five  inches  diameter,  may  be  taken 
as  tbe  minimum. 

**  Tbe  quantity  obtained  at  any  one  piece  seems 
to  be  limited  only  by  the  sixe  of  the  orifice  through 
whidi  it  comes.  If  then  thb  be  taken  as  a  rule,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  taken 
as  a  rule,  okx  ori/ke,  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  will 
afford  a  supply  equal  to  the  whole  quantity  supplied 
to  the  Metropolb  by  all  the  Water  Companies  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  that  quantity  being  estimated 
in  excess  at  38^000,000  of  gallons  daily. 

**  It  follows,  then,  that  to  obtain  a  supply  of  thb 
excellent  water  with  the  greatest  certainty,  and  in  the 
same  state  at  all  times,  and  in  all  seasons,  it  b  not 
necessary  to  incur  any  very  heavy  comparative  ex- 
pense with  the  great  object  so  desirable  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

'*  The  quantity  daily  supplied  by  the  Water  Com- 
panies b  in  itself  an  immense  quantity ;  and  it  may 
be  asked,  are  the  operations  of  nature  such  as  will 
continually  enable  you  to  draw  so  large  a  quantitj 
from  the  sand  beneath  the  London  clay?  A  little 
consideration  will  entirely  dispel  the  doubt.  Great 
as  b  the  quantity  to  our  senses,  it  is  perfectly  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  the  processes  which 
nature  is  continually  carrying  on.  Thb  insignificance 
b  at  once  manifested  by  the  feet,  that  if,  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt,  the  water  be  distributed  under 
tbe  whole  surfooe  of  the  London  clay,  the  daily 
quantity  of  98^000,000  of  gallons  taken  from  it 
would  make  sparcely  the  least  appreciable  difference, 
it  being  less  than  the  diameter  of  a  film  from  a  spi- 
der's web.** 


TkomUm  Medkaniet*  IwetHutian.^The  first  atitiuil 
meeting  of  this  Institution  was  held  on  the  2od  of  Jaly 
Isst,  ihe  Rev.  J.  Gregory,  President  of  the  Society,  in 
tbe  cbsir.  It  appeared,  from  the  secrctiry's  reports 
tbst  twenty -six  lectures  on  ccieotific,  geographical » 
literary,  and  other  subjects,  had  been  delivered  during 
the  year,  all  of  which,  except  three  on  ckenibtry  and 
eieciriciiy,  and  ooe  on  the  manners  and  cusforos  of  the 
Jews,  have  been  given  by  tbe  members  of  the  Insttlnte. 
Tbe  libraiian's  report  stated  tbst  resdiog  prevaib  ta  a 
considerable  extent,  750  deliveries  of  booksbavios  been 
made  daring  tbe  year,  and  that  there  is  a  valusbTe  and 
select,  though  not  extensive,  collection  of  books  for  the 
use  of  the  members.  Tbe  Instiiuticm  haviag  only 
finished  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  much  cannot  be 
said  of  what  has  been  done ;  but  the  prospcctx  of  the 
society  are  fair,  and,  from  the  unanimity  of  Uie  mem- 
bers, considerable  good  may  be  expected  to  result  from 
future  eflfbrts. 
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BBI0KLATBB8,    AND  AN   OLD   BOOK. 

It  is  A  very  hot  day  and  a  **  dusty  day  ;**  you  are 
paasing  through  a  street  in  whiob  there  is  no  shade,— 
41  new  street,  only  half-built  and  half-pared— the 
4ireaf  unfinished  as  you  advance  (it  is  to  be  hoped  no 
drunken  man  will  stray  there) — the  flobrs  of  the 
bouses  only  raftered  (youcan*t  go  in  and  sit  down)_ 
^broken  glass,  at  the  turnings,  on  the  bits  of  garden 
wall— the  time,  noon — the  month,  August — the 
^hole  place  glaring  with  the  sun,  and  coloured  with 
yellow  brick,  chalk,  and  lime.  Oeeasionally  you 
stumble  upon  the  bottom  of  an  old  saucepan,  or  kick 
a  baked  shoe. 

In  this  very  hot  passage  through  life,  you  are 
longing  for  soda-wAter,  or  for  the  sound  of  a  pump, 
when  suddenly  you 

*<  Hear  a  trowel  tick  against  a  brick," 


and  down  a  ladder  by  your  side,  which  bends  at  every 
step,  comes  dancing,  with  hod  on  shoulder,  a  brick- 
layer, who  looks  as  dry  as  his  vocation, — his  eyes 
winking,  his  mouth  gaping,  his  beard  grim  with  a 
week's  growth,  the  rest  of  his  hair  like  a  badger's. 
Tou  then  for  the  first  time  see  a  little  water  by  the 
way-sidc,  thick  and  white  with  chalk ;  and  are  doubt- 
ing whether  to  admire  it  as  a  liquid  or  detest  it  for 
iu  oolonr,  when  a  quantity  of  lime  is  dashed  against 
the  sieve,  and  you  receive  in  your  eyes  and  mouth  a 
taste  ot  the  dry  and  burning  elements  of  mortar, 
without  the  refreshment  of  the  wet  Finally,  your 
shoe  is  burnt ;  and  as  the  bricklayer  says  something 
to  his  fellow  in  Irish,  who  laughs,  you  fiincy  that  he 
if  witty  at  your  expence,  and  has  made  some  ingenious 
bulL 

•«  A  pretty  picture,  Mr  London- Journalist !    and 
very  refreshing,  this  hot  weather  !** 

Oh,  but  you  are  only  a  chance-acquaintance  of 
us,  my  dear  Sir ;  you  don't  know  what  philosophips 
we  writers  and  readers  of  the  Londok  JoiraNAr. 
possess,  which  render *us  "lords  of  ourselves,**  un- 
encumbered even  with  the  mighty  misery  of  a  hoi 
day,  and  the  hod  on  another  man's  shoulder.  You, 
unfortunate  easy  man,  have  been  thinking  of  nothing 
but  the  *<  aggravations  **  of  the  street  all  this  while, 
and  are  ready  to  enter  your  house  after  the  walk,  in 
a  temper  to  kick  off*  your  shoes  into  the  servant's 
fkce.  Ife,  besides  being  in  the  street,  have  been  in 
all  sorts  of  pleasant  and  remote  places ;  have  been  at 
Babylon  ;  have  been  at  Bagdad ;  have  bathed  in  the 
mer  Tigris,  the  liver  of  that  city  of  the  «  Arabian 
Nights  ;*  nay,  have  been  in  Paradise  itself !  led  by 
•Id  Bochart  and  his  undeniable  maps,  where  you  see 
the  place  as  «  graphically  set  forth  "  as  though  it  hsd 
sever  vanished,  and  Adam  and  Eve  walking  in  it, 
taller  than  the  trees.  We  are  writing  upon  the  very 
book  this  moment  instead  of  a  desk,  a  fond  custom 
of  ours;  though,  for  dignity's  sake,  we  beg  to  lay  we 
have  a  desk ;  but  wc  like  an  old  folio  to  write  upon, 
written  by  some  bappy  believing  hand,  no  matter 


whether  we  go  all  lengths  or  not  with  his  sort  of 
proo^  provided  he  be  in  earnest  and  a  good  fellow.* 

Let  us  Indulge  ourselves  a  moment,  during  this 
hot  subject,  with  the  map  in  question.     It  b  now 
before  us,  the  river  Euphrates  running  up  through  it 
in  dark  fulness,  and  appearing  through  the  paper  on 
which  we  are  writing  like  rich  veins.     Occasionally 
we  take  up  the  paper  to  see  it  better ;  the  garden  of 
BUlen,  however,  always  remaining  visible  below,  and 
the  mountains  of  Armenia  at  top.     The  map  is  a 
small  folio  sise,  darkly  printed,  with  thick  letters ;  a 
good  stout  sprinkle  of  mountains ;  a  great  tower  to 
naark  the  site  of  Babylon  ;  trees,  as  formal  as  a  park 
in  those  days,  to  shadow  forth  the  terrestrial  paradise, 
with  Adam  and  Eve,  as  before  mentioned ;  Greek 
and  Hebrew  names  here  and  there  mingled  with  the 
Latin;  a  lion,  towards  the  nortli-west,  sitting  in 
Armenia,  and  bigger  than  a  mountain ;  some  other 
beast,  **  stepping  west  *  from  the  Caspian  sea ;  and  a 
great  tablet  in  the  south-west  corner,  presenting  the 
title  of  the  map,  the  site  of  Eden,  or  the  Terrestrial 
Paradise  (Edenis,   seu   Paradisi   Terrestris   Situs), 
surmounted  with  a  tree,   and  formidable  with  the 
Serpent ;  who,  suddenly  appearing  from  one  side  of  it 
with  the  apple  in  his  mouth,  is  startling  a  traveller 
on  the  other.     Tliew  old  maps  are  as  good  to  study 
as  pictures  and  books ;  and  the  region  before  us  is 
specially  rich — reverend  with  memories  of  scripture, 
pompous  with  AYexiAlder's  cities,  and  delightful  with 
the  *  Arahian  Nights.*     You  go  up  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  at  the  foot,  passing  (like  Sindbad)  the  city  of 
Caiphat,  where  << bdellium"  is  to  be  had,  and   the 
island  of  Bahrim,  famous  for  its  pearl  fishery  (  Bah- 
rim    Insula    Margaritarum  piscat.    Celebrb);    then 
penetrate    the    garden   of    Eden,    with    the    river 
Euphrates,  as  strait  as  a  canal ;  pass  the  Cypress- 
grove,  which  furnished  the  wood  of  which  the  ark 
was  made ;  Mousal,  one  of  our  old  friends  in  the 
<  Arabian  Nights  ;*  Babylon,  famous  for  a  hundred 
fames,   the  sublime  of  hrick^building ;    Sir|^H3 

the  "Naardaof  Ptolemy,**  a  "celebrated  school  of 
the  Jews ;  '*  Ur  (of  the  Cbaldees),  the  country  of 
Abraham;  Noah's  city,  XwfAH  G»ia»vu9,  the 
city  of  Eight,  so  called  from  the  eight  persons  that 
came  out  of  the  ark ;  Omar's  Island,  where  there  b 
a  mosque  (says  the  map)  made  out  of  the  relics  of 
the  ark;  Mount  Ararat,  on  the  top  of  which  it 
rested;  and  thence  you  pass  the  springs  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  into  Colchis  with  its 
Golden  Fleece,  leaving  the  Caspian  sea  on  one  side, 
and  the  Euxine  on  the  other,  with  Phasis  the  coun- 
try of  pheasants,  and  Cappadocia,  where  you  see  the 
mild  light  shining  on  the  early  Chrbtian  church ; 
and  you  have  come  all  this  way  through  the  famous 
names  of  Persia,  and  Arabia,  and  Armenia,  and 
Mesopoumia,  and  Syria,  and  Assyria,  with  Arbela 
on  the  right  hand,  where  Darius  was  overthrown, 
and  Damascus  on  the  left,  rich,  from  time  imme- 
morial to  this  day,  with  almost  every  Eastern  asso- 
ciation oi  ideas,  sacred  and  profane. 

In  regions  of  this  nature,  did  sincere,  book-moving, 
scholarly  Bochart  spend  the  day*  of  hie  mind, — by  fkr 
the  greater  portion  of  the  actual  days  of  such  a  man*8 
lile;  and  for  that  reason  we,  who,  though  not  so 
achoUrly,  love  books  as  well  as  he  did,  love  to  have 


*  Our  volume  is  the  Geogrmphlm  Sacra,  followed  by  his 
cnmineDtary  on  Stephwi  of  Bys»ntium,  the  treatise  De  Jure 
Hegum,  Ac.  &c.    The  Leyden  Edition,  1707. 


the  folio  of  stieh  a  man  under  our  paper  for  a  desk» 
—making  bb  venerable  mixture  of  trutk  and  fiction 
a  foundation,  as  it  were,  for  our  own  lore  of  both» 
and  rendering  the  dream  of  hb  exisCeiice»  in  some 
measure^  as  tangible  to  ua  as  it  was  to  himself,  in  the 
shape  of  one  of  hb  works  of  love. — Do  people  now- 
a-days, — do  even  we  ouraelvea, — love  books  as  they 
did  in  those  times?  It  is  hardly  possible,  seeing 
how  the  volumes  have  multiplied,  to  distract  choice 
and  passion,  and  also  how  small  in  slse  they  have  be- 
come,— octavos  and  duodecimos.  A  little  book  is  * 
indeed  "a  love,"  (to  use  a  modem  phrase,) — and  fitted 
to  carry  about  with  us  in  our  walks  and  pockets: 
but  then  a  great  book,-~a  folio, — was  a  thing  to  look 
up  to, — to  build, — a  new  and  lawful  Babel, — and 
therefore  it  had  an  aspect  more  like  a  religion— 
Well ;  love  b  religion  too,  and  of  the  best;  and  so  we 
will  return  to  our  common  task. 

Now   observe,    O  casual   reader  of  the  Londok 
JouRKAL,  what  such  of  us  as  are  habituated  to  it, 
found  in  our   half.built  street.     You  take  a  brick 
perhaps  for  an  ordinary  bit  of  burnt  clay,  fit  only  to 
build  No.  9,  Golf  street.  Little  Meadows ;    and  to 
become  a  brick-bat,  and  be  kicked  to  pieces  in  an 
old  alley.  O,  thou  of  little  bookstall !   Why,  the  very 
manufacture  b  illustrious  with  antiquity,-— with  the 
morning  beams  that  touched  the  house-tops  of  Shi- 
nar; — there  is  a  clatter  of   brick-making  in    the 
fie.lds   of  Accad ;   and    the   work    looks  almost  as 
ancient  to  this  day,  with  its  straw-built  tenu  and 
its  earthy  landscape.      Not  desolate    therefore,  or 
unrefrcshed,  were  we  in  our  new  and  hot  street ;  for 
the  first  brick,  like  a  talisman,  transported  us  into 
old  Babylon,  with  its  tower  and  its  gardens;    and 
there    we    drove    our    chariot    ou  the  walls,  and 
conversed  with  Herodotus,  and  got  out  of  the  way 
of  Semiramis,  and  read,  as  men  try  to  read  at  this 
day,  the  arrow-headed  letters  on  the  bricks,— as  easy 
to  us  at  that  time  as  A.  B.  C* ;  though  what  they 
mean  now,  neither  we  nor  Mr  Rich  can  tell.     The 
said  brick,  as  our  readers  have  seen,  thence  took  ua 
into  paradise,   and  so    through  all  the  regions  of 
Mesopotamia   and   the  Arabbn  Nights,   with   our 
friends  Bochart  and  Bedreddin  Hassan  ;    and  return- 
ing home,  what  do  we  descry  ?  The  street  itself  alone  ! 
No :   Ben  Jonson,  the  most  illustrious  of  bricklayers, 
handling  his  trowel  on  the  walU  of  Chancery  Une 
(see  the  SurrLiMXKT  to  the  Lokdok  JoiaNAL,  Vol. 
I,  p.  XXXV.),  the  obstinate  remnants  of  Roman  brick 
and  mortar  lurking  still  about  London  (ditto— p.iii.). 
Spenser's  celebration  of— 

**  Those  bricky  towers. 
The  which  on  Themmes  hrode  aged  backe  doe  ride. 
Where  now  the  studious  lawyers  have  their  bowres;" 

to  wit,  the  Temple ;  and  then  we  think  of  our  old 
and  picture-learned  frbnd,  oiur  lamented  Haditt 
who  first  Uught  us  not  to  think  white  cottages  better 
than  red,  especially  among  trees,  noting  to  us  the 
finer  harmony  of  the  contrast — to  which  we  can  bear 
instant  and  curious  testimony ;  for  pawing  the  other 
day  through  the  gate  that  leads  from  St  James's  park 
into  the  old  court,  betwixt  Sutherland  and  Marlbc- 
rough  Houses,  we  marvelled  at  what  seemed  to  our 
near-sighted  eyes  a  shower  of  red  colours  in  a  tree  to 
tlie  right  of  us,  at  the  corner ;  which  colours,  up^p 
inspection,  proved  to  be  nothing  better  than  those  ol 
the  very  red  bricks,  that  bordered  the  windows  of  the 
buildbg  behind  the  trtfs.     We  tmiled  at  the  mis- 
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take ;  but  it  was  with  pleasure ;  for  it  reminMr  us 
that  even  defects  of  Tision  may  have  their  ooinpeiiia« 
tions ;  and  it  looked  like  a  symbol  of  the  pleasures 
with  which  AuMgr,  and  O0mmoii-pla«%  ma^  coasplre 
to  enrich  an  obaenrer  willing  to  b*  pleased. 

The  roost  elegant  bouses  in  the  world*  geoarally 
speaking  are  built  of  clay.  You  hare  riabes  Uuide, 
—costliness  and  beauty  on  the  internal  walls, — ^paint- 
ings, papers,  fine  draperies,— themseWes  compounded 
of  the  homeliest  growths  of  the  earth ;  but  pierce  an 
inch  or  two  outwards,  and  you  oome  to  the  stuff  of 
which  the  hovel  is  made.  It  is  nothing  but  wund  at 
last  which  throws  elegance  upon  the  richest  as  well 
as  the  poorest  materials.  Let  a  rich  man  give  a 
hundred  gi|ioeai  for  a  daitb^  and  people  laugh  at  him 
and  his  daub  toother.  The  inaida  of  bta  watt  is  no 
better  than  his  out.  But  let  bim  put  Titian  or 
Correggio  upon  it,  and  he  puts  mmd  there, — iiiaible 
mind,  and  therefore  the  roost  praoiims  to  all ;  his 
own  mind  too,  as  well  as  the  painter's,  for  love  par- 
takes of  what  it  lovea ;  and  yet  the  painter's  visible 
mind  is  not  a  hit  different,  except  in  degree,  from 
tba  mind  with  which  every  bver  of  tb«  graceful  and 
the'jwfsiMe  may  adorn  whatsoever  it  looks  upon. 
The  oldest  will  be  perhaps  rich  in  itself,  but  if  not, 
it  will  be  neb,  somehow  or  other,  in  association ; 
anditoan  ot^be  too  often  repeated,  as  a  truth  in 
striolest  logio,^  that  every  imprewioa  is  real  which 
is  actually  made  upon  us,  whether  by  fact  or  fancy. 
No  minds  entirely  divoroe  the  two,  or  can  divorce 
tbem,  eian  if  they  evince  the  spiritual  part  of  their 
foeultiea  in  doing  nothing  better  than  taking  a  fanqf 
to  a  tea-cup  or  a  hat ;  and  Nature,  wa  may  be  as* 
sured,  initmUd  that  we  should  receive  pleasure  from 
the  asMciations  of  ideas,  as  well  as  from  images  tan- 
gible; for  aU  wuuddnd,  more  or  Uu,  do  to.  The 
great  art  is  to  cultivate  impressions  of  the  pleasant 
sort,  just  as  a  man  will  raise  wholesome  plants  in  his 
garden  and  not  poiaonous  ones. 

A  brioUayer'a  tools  may  illustraU  a  passage  in 
Sbakspaara.  One  of  tbem  is  called  a  btoel^  and  is 
naad  to  cut  the  under-side  of  bricks  to  a  required 
angle.     "  Bevel "  is  a  tori  of  irregular  square. 

«  They  that  level 
At  aiy  abuaes,  reckon  up  their  own. 
I  may  be  straight,  though  they  therosalvas  be 
ifPfiL^  Sonnet  121. 

We  ahsH  conclude  this  paper  with  two  bricklayiog 
anecdotes,  one  of  which  has  more  naoner  than  matter ; 
bot  there  is  an  ease  in  it,  very  comforting,  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  laborionsoesa  of  the  occupation  in  a  hot 
day.  And  this  reminds  us,  that  in  consideriog  the 
bricklayer,  we  nost  not  forget  bow  many  of  bis  boors 
he  passes  ia  a  world  of  bis  own,  though  in  the  streets, — 
padng  on  scafibldiog,  descending  and  ascendiag  lad- 
ders, living  on  the  oatsides  of  booses,  betwixt  ground, 
floors  and  garrets,  or  ove rlookiog  us  from  the  top—now 
burning  in  tbe  sun,  now  catching  a  breeze  ookoown  to 
OS  prisoners  of  the  pavement.  We  have  beard  of  a 
bricklayer  who  was  a  somnambulist  by  day-time,  sod 
used  to  go  OR  with  his  work  in  that  state,  along  the 
precipices  of  parapet  walls,  and  the  nice  points  of  tops 
of  ladders.    But  to  oor  anecdotes : — 

An  acquaintance  of  ours  was  passing  a  street  in 
which  Irish  bricklsyers  were  at  work,  when  he  heard 
one  of  them  addreu,  from  below,  another  who  was 
sending  him  baskets  down  by  a  rope.  *'  Lour  osy, 
wou'd  yoo } "  said  he  ;  meaning  that  his  friend  was  to 
lowtr  the  baskeU  in  a  style  less  hasty  and  inconve- 
nient. "  Lour  a$y  I  '*  exclaimed  the  other,  in  a  tone 
indifMnl  at  having  the  qoiei  perfectMA  of  his  move- 
mania  called  in  question,  and  in  the  very  phraaeolpgy 
of  <  whiflih  w%saam  to  hear  thft  Uibemiaa  elevation 
-of  hia  throws,  as  well  as  tbe  roogh  lightnesf  of  bis 
voice, "  I  lour  so  asy,  I  dont  know  hm  I  lour," 

Tbe  other  story  appears  to  os  to  exhibit  tbe  very 
prince  of  bolls^the  prize  animal  in  that  species  of 
tattle :— An  Irish  labourer  laid  a  wager  with  another, 
that  tbe  latter  could  not  carry  him  up  the  ladder  to  tbe 
top  of  a  boose  in  his  bod,  without  leUing  him  fall. 
Agreed.  The  hod  is  occupied,  the  ladder  ascended, 
there  is  peril  at  every  step.  Above  all,  there  is  life 
and  the  loss  of  the  wager  at  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
dtothandsooeesabeidwl    Tbe  boose-top  ia  reaebed 


inaafety ;  the  wsgorer  looka  horobled  ^d  disappolitei. 
"  Well,"  said  he,**  yon  have  won  ;  tbere  is  no  doubt 
of  that ;  worse  luck  to  you  another  time ;  bot  at  the 
X}Bnr^tiQt^Jhadhopmr 
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GAINSBOaOUGH  THX  PAIlTTta. 

[This  Is  one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  atnosing  biogra- 
phical sketches  we  are  acquainted  witb.  It  ii  not  n 
full  length ;  but  the  head,  heart,  and  manner  of  the 
man  are  exceedingly  well  given.  It  is  by  Jackson  of 
JSxeter ;  who,  besides  being  an  eaoellent  and  affecting 
musician,  (witness,  if  be  bad  left  notbtng  ela^  hia 
«  Encompassed  in  an  angel's  frame,**)  was  an  ingeni- 
ous writer  of  essays  and  criticism.  He  is  said  also  to 
have  been  a  <<  no  mean  proficient  **  in  his  firiend's  prin- 
cipal walk  of  art, — ^landscape-painting.] 
In  the  eariy  part  of  my  lifo  I  became  acqoaiated  with 
Tboroas  Gaiosboroogh,  the  painter ;  and  as  his  charac- 
ter was,  pethaps,  better  known  to  me  tbsn  to  any  other 
person,  I  will  endeavoor  to  divest  myself  of  every  par-  ' 
tislity,  and  speak  of  him  as  he  really  was.  I  am  tbe 
rather  induced  to  this,  by  seeing  acceonts  of  him  and 
his  wotksby  people  who  were  onacqoabted  with  either, 
and,  consequently,  have  been  mistaken  in  both. 

Oaiosboroogh's  profession  wss  painting,  and  mosic 
waa  kts  amoaement— yet  tbere  were  times  when  music 
seemed  to  be  bis  employment,  and  painting  his  diver- 
sion. As  his  skill  in  moiic  has  been  celebrated,  I  will, 
before  I  speak  of  him  as  a  painter,  mention  what  degree 
of  merit  he  possessed  as  a  musician. 

When  I  first  knew  him  be  lived  at  Bath,  where  Giar- 
dini  had  been  exhibitiog  his  then  onrivalled  powers  on 
the  violin.  His  excellent  performance  made  Gains- 
borough enamoured  of  that  instrument ;  and  conceiving, 
like  the  servant-maid  in  the  Spectator,  that  the  mosic 
lay  in  the  fiddle,  be  was  frantic  ontil  be  possessed  tbe 
very  instrument  which  had  given  him  so  much  pleasure 
—bot  seemed  much  surprised,  that  the  mosic  of  it  re- 
mained behind  nitb  Giardini ! 

He  had  scarcely  recovered  tbi|  shock  (for  it  waa  a 
great  one  to  him)  when  he  beard  Abel  on  tbe  viol  di- 
gamba.  The  violin  was  bong  on  the  willow— Abel's 
viol-di-gamba  was  purchased,  and  thebouM  resounded 
with  melodious  thirds  and  fifths  from  **  mom  to  dewy 
eve  !**  Many  an  adagio  and  many  a  minuet  were  begun, 
but  none  completed — this  was  wonderful,  as  it  was 
Abel's  own  instroment,  and  therefore  ought  to  have 
produced  Abel's  own  music ! 

Fortunately  my  friend's  passion  had  now  a  finesh  oh* 
ject— Fischer's  hautboy  \  hot  I  do  not  recollect  that  he 
deprived  Fischer  of  his  instrument :  and  though  he 
procured  a  hautboy,  I  never  heard  biro  make  tbe  least 
attempt  on  it.  Probably  hia  ear  was  too  delicate  to 
bear  tbe  disagreeable  sounds  which  necessarily  attend 
the  first  beginnings  on  a  wind  iostrumeot.  He  seemed 
to  content  himself  with  what  he  heard  in  public,  and 
getttag  Fischer  to  play  to  him  in  private->not  on  the 
hautboy,  but  tbe  violin.  But  this  was  a  profound  secret, 
for  Fischer  knew  that  his  reputation  was  in  danger  if 
he  pretended  to  excel  on  two  iosiroments.* 

The  next  time  I  saw  Gainsborough  it  was  in  thecha* 
racter  of  King  D^id.  He  had  heard  a  harper  at  Bath 
—  the  performer  waa  soon  left  harpies;  and  now 
Fischer,  Abel,  and  Giardini  were  all  forgotten^tbere 
was  nothing  like  chords  and  arpeggios!  He  really 
stuck  to  the  harp  long  enough  to  play  several  airs  with 
variations,  and,  in  a  little  time,  would  nearly  have  ex- 
hausted all  the  piecea  usually  performed  on  an  instru- 
ment  incapable  of  modulation,  (this  was  not  a  pedal- 
harp)  when  another  visit  from  Abel  brought  him  back 
to  tbe  viol-di-gamba. 

He  now  saw  the  imperfection  of  sudden  sounds  that 
instantly  die  away.  If  you  wanted  a  stoccolo,  it  waste 
be  bad  by  a  proper  management  of  the  bow,  and  yoo 

«  It  WMat  this  dme  1  heard  Fischer  play  asoie  on  tbe 
vkdin,  and  accompany  biauelf  so  the  saaae  instnoaent. 
Tbe  air  of  the  solo  wss  execoCed  with  the  bow,  and  die  ao* 
esoBpaBinieBt  fiMuUmto  whfa  tiM  aoempkyyed  ftagera  of  his 
left  band*— ends  is  what  Paganini  has  since  done  so  won- 
derfoDy.] 


mi  ght  alto  have  notes  as  long  as  you  please.  Tbe  viol- 
di-gansbe  is  the  only  instrument,  and  Abel  the  prince  of 
musicians  1 

TUl,  aid  occasieaaUy  a  little  flirUtion  with  the 
ftddk,  conftiooed  sMie  yeaia ;  whea,  as  ilUlifk  woold 
bavo  it,  he  beard  erossdtlU-4>ut,  by  some  irtcgolarity 
of  condnat,  for  which  I  eannot-oceouot,  be  neither  took 
up,  oor  bought  the  violincello.  All  his  passiou  for  the 
bau  wu  vented  in  descriptions  of  Crossdill's  tone  and 
bowing,  which  was  rapturous  and  enthusiastic  to  the 
last  degree. 

More  years  now  passed  away^  when  upoa  ledng  n. 
theorbo  in  a  picture  of  Vandyke's,  he  concluded  (per« 
baps  it  wsa  finely  painted)  that  the  theorbo  must  be  n 
fine  instrument.  Ha  locolleotod  to  bave-beeid  of  a  6ei^ 
man  professor,  whom,  though  no  more,  I  shsll  forbear  to 
name  —  ascended  ptr  nanss  graduM  to  bis  garret, 
wheiehe  found  him  at  dinner  upon  a  roasted  apple, 
and  smoking  a  pipe.  "  •  o  o  "  saya  he,  **!  am  come  to 
buy  your  lute" — 
"  Topuy  myluder 

**  Yes— come,  naoae  your  price,  and  here  is  youj 
money.** 
•'  I  cannot  ak§U  my  ludef** 
*'  No,  not  for  a  guinea  or  two ! — ^bot  by  Gad  yon 
must  sell  it." 

**  May  iude  u  totrt  much  monnay!  it  is  toert  ten 
guinea." 

«  That  it  is— aee,  here  is  the  money.'* 
*<WM^^  J mutht^-imtyimwiU not tak€ Hawaii 
ynurteJff  " 
«*  Yes,  yes-good  bye  •  •  •" 
(After  he  bad  gone  down  became  op  again.) 
*****!  have  done  bot  half  my  errand— what  ia 
yoor  lute  worth,  if  I  have  not  your  book  ?  ** 
«*  What  poogi  Maiitor  Cmmtboramgkf** 
*'  Why,  the  book  of  airs  you  have  compoiod  for  Iho 
lute." 
••  jih,  py  cot,  I  can  never  part  wid  my  poog  V* 
**  Fob !  you  can  make  another  at  any  time— this  is 
the  book  I  mean"  (putting  it  in  his  pocket). 
••  Ahfpy  cot  I  cannot^*— ^ 

<*  Come,  come,  here's  another  ten  guineas  for  yonr 
book— ao,  once  more,  good  day  t*yo— (daaoenda  agaaa^ 
and  again  cornea  up.)— But  what  use  ia  ye«r  boak 
to  me,  if  I  don't  uoderatand  it  ?— and  your  lute,  yon^* 
you  mi^  Uke  it  «gain  if  you  won't  teach  mo  to  pbjuM 
it^  Come  home  with  me,  and  give  me  my  fint  kaaon^** 
*'  /  iM  gome  t€f>m0mQU>*' 
*'  Yon  muat  come  now." 
"/  tnuekt  trest  mythetf.** 

**  For  what  ?— you  are  the  beat  figure  I  havo  aaea 
to  day—" 

'*  Ay  nrntht  be  aAaoe"— 
'*  I  honour  your  beard  1" 
'<  jiy  nmtkt  Itmionmf  ipiA— " 
•'D.-n  your  wig!  yonr  cap  nod  boafd beooma yon  t 
Do  you  think  if  Vandyke  waa  to  paint  yon»  he'd  letyoa 
beahaved?'*— 

In  this  mannar  he  fciltared  away  bia  muaieal  talonts ; 
and  though  possessed  of  oat,  taals^  and  genioa«  bo  aofct 
had  application  enough  to  learn  his  notes.  Ho  eeotmd 
to  Uke  thafiruatep»the  second  waa  of  oewa»  ont  of 
his  reach  ;  and  the  summit  becamo  unatUunablCb 

As  a  painter,  bia  abilities  may  be  coosidomLin  thron 
different  depaftmenU^« 
Portrait, 
Landscape,  and 

Groups  of  Figures— to  which  must  be  addid  bia 
Drawings. 
To  take  theae  in  the  abot e-mentiooed  order— 
The  first  consideration  in  a  portrait,  especi^ly  to  tho 
purchaaer,  ia,that  it  be  a  pecfect  UkaoeotoC  tho  sittaiw, 
in  thia  respect  his  skill  wu  unrivalled*  Tba  noH  point 
is,  that  it  ia  a  good  pictni»*-bere,  he  baa  as  ofban.foilod 
as  ancceeded.  He  failed  by  affecting  n  thin  woaby  OB- 
lonringf  and  a  patching  style  of  penoilHttg.  Bntwhas* 
ftom  accident  or  choice,  ha  paintoi  in  the  manly  aub-^ 
sUnlial  stylo  of  Vandyke,  hrwas  vary  liUll,  if  at  nll» 
hia  inforioc  It  shews  a  great  defoct  in  jndgcaaat,  to 
be  from  choice  WTOOg,  when  wo  know  what  is  right* 
Parb«pa  hia  beat  portrait  is  that  known  among,  the 
thapaint^s  by  the  name  of  JBtee-6o|r— it  w«»  intha 
ptMwatrfin  of  Mf«  Botlall»  near  Nawport-matket* 
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Tbvit  are  tbtee  cBfferciit  sru  ID  hU  laodioapM.  His 
first  nanoer  wu  ao  imiutbn  of  Ruysdaelt  with  more 
▼arioM  Qoloariog—  the  laooad  waa  aa  fcttavagtnt 
looaeneaa  of  pcocilliog,  which,  though  ropreb«Bsible« 
none  but  a  groat  aaster  oan  poaana  his  third  manMr 
was  a  solid  firm  stj^le  of  touch. 

^t  this  last  period  he  possessed  bis  greatest  powers, 
aod  was,  (what  every  patuter  is  at  some  time  or  otber)^ 
food  of  Tarnish.  This  produced  the  usual  effects — im- 
proved the  picture  for  two  or  three  months;  thenruioed 
it  for  ever !  With  all  his  eicelleoces  in  this  branch  of 
the  art,  he  was  a  great  mannerist — but  the  worst  of  his 
pictures  have  a  value,  from  the  facility  of  execution, 
which  ezodleoce  I  shall  again  mention. 

His  groupes  of  figures  are,  for  the  most  part,  Terj 
pleasing,  though  unnatural — for  a  town*girI,  with  her 
dothas  in  rags,  is  not  a  ragged  country-girK  Notwitb- 
fltaadiag  this  remark,  ihere  are  numberless  instances  of 
Usgioupea  at  the  door  of  a  cottage,  or  by  a  fire  in  a 
woody  kc,  that  are  so  pleasing  as  to  disarm  criticism. 
He  aomeiimes  (like  Murillo)  gave  interest  to  a  single 
figifc— 4iis '  Shepherd's  Boy,'  <  Woodman,'  *  Girl  and 
Pig*,'  are  e^ual  to  the  beat  picturea  on  such  subjecu. 
His  '  Fighting  Dogs/  <  Girl  warming  herseK,'  and  some 
othom,  shew  hia  gtent  powers  in  this  style  of  painting. 
The  very  distingubhed  rank  the  *  Girl  and  Pigs'  held 
al  Mr  Cal«nne*s  sale,  in  company  with  aome  of  the 
batt  pittura*  of  the  best  masters,  will  fully  justify  a 
tomaaaidation  which  aught  elat  seem  extravagant. 

If  I  were  to  rest  his  reputation  on  one  point,  it  would 
be  on  hb  Drawings.  No  man  ever  posseued  methods 
so  various  in  producing  effect,  and  all  excellent; --his 
waahy,  patching  style,  was  here  in  its  proper  element. 
Hie  subject  which  b  scarce  enough  for  a  picture,  is 
snAcient  for  a  drawing  ;  and  the  hasty,  loose  handling, 
which  in  painting  b  poor,  is  rich  in  a  transparent  work 
of  bistre  and  Indian  ink.  Perhaps  the  quickest  efiects 
over  produced,  were  in  some  of  hb  drawings — and  this 
leads  me  to  take  up  again  hb  facility  of  execution. 

Many  of  hb  pictures  have  no  other  merit  than  this 
facility  ;  and  yet,  having  it,  are  undoubtedly  valuable. 
Hia  drawings  almost  rest  on  thb  quality  alone  for  their 
Talue ;  but  possessing  it  in  an  eminent  degree  (aad  as 
no  drawing  can  have  any  merit  whero  it  b  wanting), 
hb  works,  therefore,  in  thb  branch  of  the  art,  approach 
nearer  to  perfection  than  his  paintings. 

If  the  UtmfaeUity  explain  not  itself,  instead  of  a 
definition,  I  will  illustrate  it. 

Should  a  performer  of  middfing  execution  on  the 
violin,  contrive  to  get  through  hb  piece,  the  most  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  he  has  not  failed  in  his  attempt. 
Should  Cramer  perform  the  same  music,  it  would  be 
so  much  within  his .  powers,  that  it  would  be  executed 
with  eaae.  Now,  the  superiority  of  pleasure  which 
arises  from  the  execution  of  a  Cramer,  is  enjoyed  from 
the  facility  of  a  Gainsborough.  A  poor  piece  per- 
Ibraed  by  one,  or  a  poor  aubject  taken  by  the  other, 
give  more  pleasure  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
treated,  than  a  goOd  piece  of  music,  and  a  sublime 
subject,  in  the  hands  of  artists  that  have  not  the  means 
by  which  ofiscts  are  produced,  in  9vbf9etum  to  th€m. 
To  a  good  painter  or  musician,  this  illustration  was 
needleaa,  and  yet,  by  them  only,  perhaps,  it  will  be 
fatl  and  understood. 

By  w«y  of  addition  to  thb  sketch  of  Giinsborough, 
let  me  mention  a  few  misoellsneoas  particulars. 

He  had  no  relbh  for  hbtorical  painting ;  he  never 
sold,  but  always  gave  away  his  drawings—commonly 
to  persons  who  were  perfectly  ignorant  of  their  value.  * 

Ha  hated  the  harpsichord  end  (be  piano-forte.  He 
dbliked  singing,  particularly  in  parts.  He  detested 
reading ;  but  was  so  like  Sterne  in  his  Letters,  that  if 
it  were  not  for  an  originality  that  could  be  copied  from 
no  one,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  formed  hb  style 
upon  a  close  imitation  of  that  author.  He  had  as 
much  pleasure  in  looking  at  a  violin  as  in  hearing  it. 
I  have  acen  him  for  many  minutes  surveying,  in 
silence,  the  perfections  of  an  instrument,  from  the  just 
proportion  of  the  model,  and  beauty  of  the  workman- 
ship. 

His  conversation  was  sprightly,  but  licentious ;  hb 

•  Re  presented  twenty  drawhifi  to  a  laAy,  who  pasted 
thMU  So  the  waiowot  of  Iter  rtmiring  loim  Sometime 
oiler  she  left  the  hoooe ;  the  drawingt,  of  coarse,  l>ecamo 
the  I— peiaiy  peoperty  of  every  teaant. 


favnaritaaubiocts  were  muaic  and  painting,  which  ho 
treeied  in  a  manner  pocoltaHy  his  own.  The  common 
topics,  or  any  of  a  anpenor  cast,  be  thoroughly  haled, 
aad  always  tnterrupt»d  by  aome  stroke  of  wit  or  h«- 


The  indiaciiminate  admirers  of  my  late  friend  will 
consider  thb  sholoh  of  tiis  cbamctor  as  far  beneath  hb 
merit ;  but  it  must  be  remembered-  that  my  wish  was 
not  to  make  it  perfect,  but  just.  The  same  principle 
obliges  me  to  add,  that  aa  to  hb  common  acquaintance 
he  was  sprightly  and  agreeable,  so  to  his  intimate 
friends  he  was  sincere  and  honest,  and  that  his  heart 
was  always  alive  to  every  feeling  of  honour  and  gene- 
rosity. 

Ho  died  with  thb  oxpfession— >^  We  are  all  going  to 
Heaven,  and  Vandyke  is  of  the  part/'— strongly  ex- 
pressive of  a  good  heart,  a  quiet  conscience,  and  a  love 
Sor  hb  profewion,  which  only  left  him  with  hb  life. 


ORARAOTBSB    OT    SHAKSPBAftB*fl 
PLATB. 

BT  WILLIAM   HAZLITT. 
vo.  xxj.— ucuAmo  ui. 

<  RioHAao  IIP  may  be  considered  as  properly  a 
stage-play  :  it  belongs  to  the  theatre,  rather  than  to 
the  closet.  We  shall  therefore  criticise  it  chiefly 
with  a  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  we  hare 
seen  it  performed.  It  is  the  chahicter  in  which 
Ganick  came  out :  it  was  the  second  character  in 
which  Mr  Kean  appeared,  and  in  which  he  acquired 
his  fame.  Shakspeare  we  have  alw^s  with  us: 
actors  we  have  only  for  a  few  seasons ;  and  therefore 
some  account  of  them  may  be  acceptable,  if  not  to 
our  eontempocaries,  to  those  who  oome  after  us,  if 
<*that  rich  and  idle  personage,  Posterity,"  should 
deign  to  look  into  our  writings. 

It  is  possible  to  form  a  higher  conception  of  the 
character  of  Richard  than  that  given  by  Mr  Kean : 
but  we  cannot  imagine  any  character  represented 
with  greater  dbtinctness  and  precbion,  more  per- 
fectly articulated  in  every  part.  Perhaps  indeed 
there  b  too  much  of  what  b  technically  called  exe- 
cution. When  we  first  saw  this  celebrated  actor  in 
the  part,  we  thought  he  sometimes  fiiiled  from  an 
exuberance  of  manner,  and  dissipated  the  impression 
of  the  general  cliairacter  by  the  variety  of  hb  resources. 
To  be  complete,  hb  delineation  of  it  should  have 
more  solidity,  depth,  sustained  and  impassioned  feel- 
ing,  with  somewhat  less  brilliancy,  with  fower  glan- 
cing lights,  pointed  transitions,  aod  pontomimic  evo- 
lutions. 

The  Richard  of  Shakspeare  b  towering  and  bfty; 
equally  impetuous  and  coronunding ;  haughty,  vio- 
lent, and  subtle;  bold  and  treacherous;  confident  in 
hb  strength  as  well  as  in  hb  cunning ;  raised  high  by 
hb  birth,  and  higher  by  hb  talents  and  hb  orimoa ; 
a  royal  usurper,  a  princely  hypocrite  a  tyrant  and  a 
murderer  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet. 

«  But  I  was  bom  so  high : 

Our  aerv  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top. 

And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun.**. 

The  idea  eooTcyed  in  these  tines  (which  are  in- 
deed   omitted    in  the  mberable  medley  acted  for 

<  Richard  III ')  is  never  loot  sight  of  by  Shakspeare, 
and  should  not  be  out  of  the  actor^  mind  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  restless  and  sanguinary  Richard  is  not 
a  man  striving  to  bo  great,  but  to  he  greater  than  he 
u;  oonscious  of  hb  strength  of  will,  hb  power  of 
intellect,  hb  daring  courage,  his  elevated  station; 
and  making  use  of  these  advantages  to  commit  un- 
heard-of crimes,  and  to  shield  himself  from  remorse 
and  infamy. 

If  Mr  Kean  does  not  entirely  succeed  in  ooneen- 
trating  all  the  lines  of  the  character,  as  drawn  by 
Shakspeare,  he  gives  an  animation,  vigour,  and  relief 
to  the  part,  which  we  have  not  seen  equalled.  He  is 
more  refined  than  Cooke ;  more  bold,  varied,  and 
original  than  Kemble  in  the  same  character.  In 
some  parts  he  is  deficient  in  dignity,  and  particularly 
in  the  aoenes  of  state  businosa,  ht  baa  bf  no  monoa 
an  air  of  artificial  authority.  There  b  at  ttmos  an 
aspirmg  elevation,  an  enthusiastic  mptitre  ki  hb  ok- 


poetsftions  of  atuinlog  the  orown,  and  at  others  a 
gloating  eapression  of  sullen  delight,  as  If  be  already 
elemfaed  the  bauble,  and  held  it  in  hb  grasp.  The 
ooortahip  scene  with  Lady  Anno  b  an  admirable 
exhibition  of  smooth  and  smiling  Tithiiny.  The  pro- 
gress of  wily  adulation,  of  eneroachbg  humility,  is 
finely  marked  by  lib  action,  voice  and  eye.  He 
seems,  like  the  first  Tempter,  to  approach  his  prey, 
secure  of  the  event,  and  as  if  success  had  smoothed 
hb  way  before  him.  The  late  Mr  Cooke's  manner 
of  representing  thb  scene  was  more  vehement,  hur- 
ried, and  full  of  anxious  uncertainty.  This,  though 
more  natural  in  general,  was  less  in  character  in  thb 
particular  instance.  Richard  should  woo  less  as  a 
lover  than  as  an  actor— to  show  his  mental  supe- 
riority, and  power  of  making  others  the  play-things 
of  bis  purposes.  Mr  Kean's  attitude  in  leaning 
against  the  side  of  the  stage  before  he  comes  forward 
to  address  Lady  Anne,  b  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful and  strikin|f  ever  witnessed  on  the  stage.  It 
woukl  do  for  TitUn  to  paint.  The  frequent  and 
rapid  trensttion  of  lib  voice  from  the  expression  of 
the  fiercest  passion  to  the  most  familiar  tones  of  con- 
versation, was  that  which  gave  a  peculiar  grace  of 
novelty  to  hb  acting  on  his  first  appearance.  ThU 
has  been  since  imitated  and  caricatured  by  others^ 
and  he  himself  uses  the  artifice  more  sparingly  than 
he  did.  Hb  bye-play  is  excellent  Hb  manner  of 
bidding  hb  friends  *<  Good  night,**  after  patising  with 
the  point  of  hb  sword,  drawn  slowly  backward  and 
forward  on  the  ground,  as  if  considering  the  plan  of 
the  battle  next  day,  is  a  particularly  happy  and  natu- 
ral thought.  He  gives  to  the  two  last  acts  of  the 
play  the  greatest  aninution  and  effect  He  fiUs  erery 
part  of  the  stage ;  and  makes  up  for  the  deficiency  of 
hb  person  t>y  what  has  been  sometimes  otjected  to 
as  an  excess  of  action.  The  concluding  scene  in 
which  he  b  killed  by  Richmond  b  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  whole.  He  fights  at  last  likp  one  drunk  with 
wounds ;  and  the  attitude  in  which  he  stands  with 
hb  hands  stretched  out,  after  his  sword  b  wreated 
from  him,  has  a  preternatural  and  terrific  grandeur, 
as  if  hb  will  could  not  bo  disarmed,  and  the  very 
phantoms  of  his  dtspair  had  power  to  kill. — Mr  Kean 
has  since  in  a  great  measure  effaced  the  impreaion  of 
hb  Richard  III  by  the  superior  efforts  of  hb  genius 
in  Othello  (hb  master-piece),  .in  the  murder-scene 
in  Macbeth,  in  Richard  II,  in  Sir  Giles  Orerreaoh, 
and  lastly  in  Oroonoko ;  but  we  still  like  to  look  back 
to  hb  first  performance  of  thb  part,  both  beoauae  it 
first  assured  hb  admirers  of  his  future  success,  and 
boeause  we  bore  our  feeble  but,  at  that  time,  not  use- 
less testimony  to  the  merits  of  thb  very  original 
actor,  on  which  the  town  was  very  cooaiderably 
divided  for  no  other  reason  than  because  tbey  were 
original. 

The  manner  in  which  Shakspeare*s  plays  bare 
been  generally  altered  or  rather  mangled  by  modem 
mecbanbts,  b  a  disgrace  to  the  English  stage.  The 
patch-work  *  Richard  III,'  which  is  acted  under  the 
sanction  of  hb  name,  and  which  was  nuinufiictured 
by  Gibber,  b  a  striking  example  of  thb  remark. 

.  The  play  itself  is  undoubtedly  a  very  powerful 
eflFusion  of  Sbakspeare's  genius.  The  ground-work 
of  the  character  of  Riehard,  that  mixture  of  inteU 
leotual  vigour  with  moral  depravity,  in  which  Shak- 
speare delighted  to  show  his  strengtb^^ve  full 
scope  as  well  as  temptation  to  the  exercise  of  hb 
imagination.  The  character  of  his  herd  b  almost 
every  where  predominant,  and  marks  hb  lurid  track 
throughout.  The  original  play  b  however  too  long 
for  representation,  and  there  are  some  lew  scenes 
which  might  be  better  spared  than  preserved,  and  by 
omitting  which  it  would  remain  a  complete  whole* 
The  only  rule,  indeed,  for  altering  Shakspeare  b  to 
retrench  certain  passages  which  may  be  considered 
either  as  superfluous  or  obsolete,  but  not  to  add  or 
transpose  any  thing.  The  arrangement  and  devel- 
opement  of  the  story,  and  the  mutual  eontraat  and 
combinalion  of  the  drtmuUit  ptnonm,  are  in  ganeral 
as  finely  managed  as  the  developenient  of  the  cha* 
racten  or  the  expression  of  the  passions. 

Thb  rule  has  not  been  adhered  to  in  the  present 
instance.     Some  of  the  most  important  and  atrikinf 
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pMsaget  in  the  principal  charaoCer  have  been  omitted, 
to  make  rw>m  for  idle  and  misplaced  tztracts  from 
other  plays;  the  only  intention  of  which  teems  to 
hare  been  to  malie  the  character  of  Richard  as  odious 
and  diffgustiog  as  possible.  It  ii  apparently  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  make  Gloucester  sUb  King 
Henry  on  the  stage,  that  the  fine  abrupt  introduc- 
tion of  the  character  in  the  opening  of  the  play  is 
lost  in  the  tedious  whining  morality  of  the  luxurious 
king  (taken  from  another  play  ) ;— we  say  itdioms, 
because  it  interrupts  the  business  of  the  scene,  and 
loses  its  beauty  and  effect  by  having  no  intelligible 
connection  with  the  previous  character  of  the  mild, 
well-meaning  mooardi.  Tlie  passages  which  the 
unfortunate  Henry  has  to  recite  are  beautiful  and 
pathetic  in  themselves,  but  they  have  nothing  to  do 
witli  the  world  that  Richard  has  to  "  buitle  in.**  In 
the  same  spirit  of  vulgar  caricature  is  the  scene  be- 
tween Richard  and  Lady  Anne  (when  his  wife) 
interpolated  without  any  authority,  merely  to  gratify 
this  favourite  propensity  to  disgust  and  loathing. 
With  the  same  perverse  consistency,  Rioliard,  after 
his  last  faul  struggle,  is  raised  up  by  some  Galvanic 
process,  to  utter  the  imprecation,  without  any  mo- 
tive but  pure  malignity,  which  Shakspeare  has  so 
properly  put  into  the  mouth  of  Northumberland  on 
bearing  o(  Percy's  death.  To  make  room  for  these 
worse  than  needless  additions,  many  of  the  most 
striking  passages  in  the  real  play  have  been  omitted 
by  the  foppery  and  ignorance  of  the  prompt-book 
critics.  We  do  not  mean  to  insist  merely  on  pas- 
sages which  are  fine  as  poetry  and  to  the  reader,  such 
OS  Clarence's  dream,  &c.,  but  on  those  which  are 
important  to  the  understanding  of  the  character,  and 
peculiarly  adapted  for  stoge-effect.  We  will  give 
the  following  as  instances  among  several  others. 
The  first  is  the  scene  where  Richard  enters  abruptly 
to  the  queen  and  her  friends  to  defend  himself: — 

**  GLeccumo.  They  do  me  wrong,  and   I  will 
not  endure  it. 
Who  are  they  that  complain  unto  the  king. 
That  I  forsooth  am  stem,  and  love  them  not  ? 
By  holv  Paul,  tliey  love  his  grace  hut  lightly. 
That  fill  his  ears  with  such  dissentious  rumours  : 
Because  I  cannot  flatter  and  look  fair, 
Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog. 
Duck  with  French  nod*,  and  apeish  courtesy, 
I  must  be  held  a  rauconrous  enemy. 
Cannot  a  plain  man  live,  and  think  no  harm, 
But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abut'd 
With  silken,  sly,  insinuating  Jacks? 

GaAT.  To  whom  in  all  this  presence  speaks  your 


Gloucistso.    To  thee,  that  bast  nor  honesty 
nor  grace ; 
When  have  I  injured  thee,  when  done  thee  wrong? 
Or  thee  ?  or  thee  ?  or  any  of  your  faction  ? 
A  plague  upon  you  all  !** 

Nothing  can  be  more  characteristic  than  the  turbu- 
lent pretensions  to  meekness  and  simplicity  in  this 
address.  Again,  tlie  versatility  and  adroitness  of 
Richard  is  admirably  described  in  the  following  iron- 
ical conversation  with  Brakenbury  :— 

**  Brakekburt.   I  beseech  your  graces  both  to 
pardon  me. 
His  ranjesty  hath  straitly  given  in  charge, 
That  no  roan  shall  have  private  conference. 
Of  what  degr^  soever,  with  your  brother. 

Gloccestbr.  £*en  so,  and  please  your  worship, 
Brakenbury, 
You  vnMj  partake  of  any  thing  we  say  : 
We  speak  no  treason,  man — we  say  the  king 
Is  wise  and  virtuous,  ond  his  noble  queen 
Well  strook  in  years,  fair,  and  not  jealous. 
We  say  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 
A  cherry  lip,  a  passing  pleasing  tongue  ; 
That  the  queen's  kindred  are  made  gentlefolks. 
How  say  you,  sir  ?  Can  you  deny  aM  this  ? 

Brakbnburt.  With  this,  my  lord,  myself  have 

naught  to  do. 
Gf^ucMTER.  What,  ^llow,  naught  to  do  with 
mistress  Shore  ? 
I  tell  you,  sir,  he  that  doth  naught  with  her. 
Excepting  one,  were  best  to  do  it  secretly  alone. 
Brakekburt.   What  one,  my  lord ? 
Gloucester.    Her  husband,  knave  —  would'st 
tliou  betray  me?" 

The  feigned  reconciliation  of  Gloucester  with  the 
queen's  kinsmen  is  also  a  master-piece.  One  of  tl»e 
finest  strokes  in  the  play,  and  which  serves  to  show 


as  much  as  any  thing  the  deep,  plausible  manners  of 
Richard,  is  the  unsuspecting  security  of  Hastings,  at 
the  very  time  wlian  the  former  is  plotting  his  death, 
and  wlien  that  very  appearance  of  cordiality  and 
good-humour  on  which  Hastings  builds  his  confi- 
dence, arises  from  Richard's  consciousi^ess  of  having 
betrayed  him  to  his  ruin.  This,  with  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  Hastings,  is  omitted* 

Perhaps  the  two  most  beautiful  passages  in  the 
original  play  are  the  farewell  apostrophe  of  the  queen 
to  the  Tower,  where  her  children  are  shut  up  from 
her,  and  Tyrrel's  description  of  their  death.  We 
will  finish  our  quotations  with  them. 

<*  QcEEK.  SUy,  yet  look  back  with  me  unto  the 
Tower; 
Pity,  you  ancient  stones,  those  tender  babes. 
Whom  envy  hath  immured  within  your  walls; 
Rough  cradle  for  such  little  pretty  one«. 
Rude,  rugged  nur«e,  old  sullen *pl>y-fellow, 
For  tender  princes !" 

The  other  passage  is  the  account  of  their  death  by 
Tyrrel:— 

•*  Dighton  and  Forrest,  whom  I  did  suborn 
To  do  this  piece  of  ruthless  butchery. 
Albeit  they  were  flesh'd  villains,  bloody  dogs. 
Wept  like  to  children  in  their  death's  md  story : 
O  thus!  quoth  Dighton,  lay  the  gentle  bal)es  ; 
Thus,  thus,  quoth  Forrest,  girdling  one  another 
Within  their  innocent  alabaster  arms ; 
Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  sUlk, 
And  in  that  summer  beauty  kissed  each  other ; 
A  hook  of  prayers  on  their  pillow  lay. 
Which  once,  quoth   Forrest,  almost  changed  my 

mind : 
But  oh  the  devil ! — there  the  vilkin  stopped  ; 
When  Dighton  thus  told  on — we  smothered 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature. 
That  from  the  prime  creation  ere  she  framed.** 

These  are  some  of  those  wonderful  bursU  of  feel- 
ing, done  to  the  life,  to  the  very  height  of  fancy  and 
nature,  which  our  Shakspeare  alone  could  give.  We 
do  not  insist  on  the  repetition  of  these  last  passages 
as  proper  for  the  stage :  we  should  indeed  be  loth  to 
trust  them  in  the  mouth  of  any  actor ;  but  we  should 
wish  them  to  be  retained  in  preference  at  least  to 
the  fantoccini  exhibition  of  the  youn^prlnces,  Ed- 
ward and  York,  bandying  childish  wit  with  their 
uncle. 


FINB    ARTS. 

AHack  of  a  Baggage  Waggon  at  Natthg  Field,  1645. 
Painted  and  Etched  by  Henry  Melling.  Hodg- 
son, Boys,  and  Graves.  ^ 
This  design  is  a  companion  to  the  '  Retreat  of  a 
Baggage  Waggon  at  the  Battle  of  Naseby,*  published 
by  Mr  Melling  some  time  back,  of  which  we  else- 
where recorded  our  admiration.  The  plate  before  us 
is  in  the  same  style,  roughly,  but  vigorously  and  ef- 
fectively etched.  It  is  perhaps  less  complete  as  a 
whole  than  the  other  print — the  action  is  not  so  un- 
failingly preserved  in  all  parts,  and  to  the  same  end  ; 
but  the  pictorial  effect  is  excellent.  The  figures  to 
the  left  are  a  little  stiflT,  especially  the  man  on  the 
ground ;  he  does  not  seem  in  earnest  in  the  death 
struggle.  The  white  horse,  however,  and  his  rider, 
the  man  striking  at  him,  and  all  the  picture  to  the 
right,  is  full  of  life  and  right  stalwart  activity.  There 
seems  a  want  of  study  in  the  drawing  of  one  or  two 
parts,  a  defect  which  the  rest  proves  to  be  quite  in 
Mr  ^felling's  power  to  avoid;  and  certainly  he  is 
bound  to  give  his  natural  genius  all  the  advantages  of 
the  power  which  is  to  be  acquired  from  study  and 
self-criticism. 

J  HUtoryand  Dticription  of  the  Hornet  of  ParHament, 

and  Ancient  Palatial  Edificee  of  Weitmintter,  ^c. 

By  J.  Britton  and  Edward  Bray  ley.     Nos.  IV, 

V,  VI.     John  Weale. 

We  have  now  readied  the  sixth  No.  of  this  work, 
which  improves  in  its  progress.  The  engravings  in 
the  numbers  before  us  seem  generally  softer,  but  not 
lets  clear  than  the  earlier  ones.  The  first  engraving 
in  Na  VI,  by  J.  Le  Keux,  is'  the  best  that  has 
been  executed  for  the  work.  When  complete  the 
book  will  cerUinly  eonuin  a  very  full  and  particular 
picture  of  the  venerable  buildings  of  the  ancient  city. 


Arbontnm  Briiamnkuwu  ParU  VI,  VII.  By  J.  C. 
Loudon. 
As  copious,  dear,  and  exact  as  ever.  The  sight  of 
it  from  time  to  time  quite  makes  us  long  for  a  bit  of 
land  of  our  own,  whereon  to  gronpe  tlie  forms  wfaidi 
are  here  so  enticingly  displayed.  We  would  suggest 
that  a  few  of  the  trees  would  be  improved  by  being  a 
little  darker.  The  yew,  for  instance,  conveys  the  idea 
of  a  lighter  coloured  tree  than  we  ever  remember  to 
have  seen  it. 

HOMANOB    or    REAL    UFB. 

NO.     LXXXI AN    UNDENIABLE   ArrARITlON. 

fFrom  the  volume  If  Jacktom,  of  ExeUr,  mentioned  in 

ottr  latt.J 
At  a  town  in  the  west  of  England  was  held  a  club 
of  twenty-four  people,  which  assembled  once  a  week 
to  drink  punch,  smoke  tobacco,  and  talk  politics. 
Like  Rubens'  academy  at  Antwerp,  each  member 
had  his  peculiar  chair,  and  the  President's  was  n^ora 
exalted  than  the  rest.  One  of  the  members  had  been 
in  a  dying  state  for  some  time ;  of  course,  his  chair^ 
while  he  was  absent,  remained  vacant. 

The  club  being  met  on  tlieir  usual  night,  ioquiriea 
were  naturally  made  after  their  associate.  As  hd 
lived  in  the  adjoining  house,  a  particular  friend  went 
himself  to  inquire  for  him,  and  returned  with  the 
dismal  tidings  that  he  could  not  possibly  survive  th« 
night.  This  threw  a  gloom  on  the  company,  and  all 
eflTorts  to  turn  the  conversation  from  the  sad  subject 
before  tliero  were  ineflTectual. 

About  midnight  (the  time,  by  long  prescription^ 
appropriated  for  tlie  vrdking  of  spectres)  the  door 
opened,  and  the  form,  in  white,  of  the  dying,  or 
rather  of  the  dead,  man,  walked  into  the  room,  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  accustomed  chair ;  there  he  re- 
mained in  silence,  and  in  silence  was  he  gazed  at. 
The  apparition  continued  a  suflieient  time  in  the 
chair  to  assure  all  present  of  the  reality  of  the  vision  ; 
at  length  he  rose  and  stalked  towards  the  door,  which 
he  opened  as  if  living,  went  out,  and  then  shut  the 
door  after  him. 

After  a  long  pause,  some  one  at  la&t  had  the  reso- 
lution to  say,  **  If  only  one  of  us  had  seen  this  he 
would  not  have  been  believed,  but  it  is  impossible 
that  so  many  persons  can  be  deceived." 

Tlie  company,  by  degrees,  recovered  their  speech, 
and  the  whole  convention,  as  may  be  imagined,  was 
upon  the  dreadful  object  which  had  engaged  their 
attention.     They  broke  up,  and  went  home. 

In  the  morning  inquiry  was  made  after  their  sick 
friend — it  was  answered  by  an  account  of  his  death, 
which  happened  nearly  at  the  time  of  his  appearing 
iu  the  dub.  There  could  be  little  doubt  before,  but 
now  nothing  could  be  more  certain  than  tlie  realitj 
of  the  apparition,  which  had  been  seen  by  so  many 
persons  together. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  tluit  such  a  story  spread  over 
the  country,  and  found  credit  even  from  infidels :  for 
iu  this  case  all  reasoning  became  superfluous,  when 
optvoscd  to  a  plain  fact  asserted  by  three-and-twenty 
witnesses  To  assert  the  doctrine  of  the  fixed  laws 
of  nature  was  ridiculous,  when  there  were  so  many 
people  of  credit  to  prove  that  they  might  be  unfixed. 

Years  rolled  on — the  story  ceased  to  engage  atten- 
tion, and  it  was  forgotten,  unless  when  ocoanonally 
produced  to  silence  an  unbeliever. 

^One  of  the  club  was  an  apothecary.  In  the  course 
of  his  practice  he  was  called  te  an  old  woman,  whose 
profession  was  attending  on  sick  persons.  She  told 
him,  that  she  could  leave  the  world  with  a  quiet  con- 
science but  for  one  thing  which  lay  on  her  mind— 
«*  Do  you  not  remember  Mr  •  •  •  whoec  ghost  has 
been  so  much  talked  of?  I  was  his  nurse.  The 
night  he  died  I  lefk  the  room  for  something  I  want- 
ed—I am  sure  I  had  not  been  absent  long ;  but  at 
my  return  I  found  the  bed  without  my  patienL  He 
was  delirioas,  and  I  feared  that  he  had  thrown  him- 
self out  of  the  window.  I  was  so  frighted  that  I 
had  no  power  to  stir ;  but  after  some  time,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  he  entered  the  room  sliiveriogt 
and  his  teeth  chattering — laid  down  on  the  bed,  and 
died.  Considering  myself  as  the  cause  of  his  death,  I 
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kept  this  m  secret,  fur  fear  of  what  might  be  done  to 
me.  Though  I  could  contradict  all  the  story  of  the 
ghost,  I  dared  not  do  it.  I  knew  by  what  had  hap- 
pened that  it  was  he  kiuudf  who  had  been  in  the 
club-room  (perhaps  recollecting  that  it  was  the  night 
of  meeting)  but  I  hope  God  and  the  poor  gentle- 
man*s  friends  will  forgive  me,  and  I  shall  die  con- 
tented!  ** 


TABLB    TALK. 

POSITION    or    VRSrOSITIOMS. 

Tlie  preposition  is  generally  placed  immediatdy 
before  its  object;  but  it  is  also  not  unfrequently 
pfaiccd  afier  it,  and  even  a  eonaiderable  distance 
from  it;  thus,  we  may  either  say,  *^ For  avcA  con- 
duct I  am  at  a  loss  to  account,**  or  **  Such  conduct 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for,'*  The  practice  of  scpa> 
rating  the  preposition  from  its  object  is  condemned 
by  some  critics,  but  obviously  on  insufficient 
grounds.  Nut  only  is  this  practice  more  accordant 
than  the  opposite  with  tho  original  idiom  of  our  lan- 
guage, as  appears  from  its  prevailing  more  in  collo- 
quial discourse,  hut  it  Is  defensible  on  general  princi- 
ples. The  preposition,  being  expressive  of  the 
jrelalion  between  a  verb  or  a  noun  as  iu  subject,  and 
a  noun  or  a  pronoun  as  iu  object,  is  as  closely  con- 
nected with  the  former  as  with  the  latter  by  inter- 
Tening  words ;  as  often  happens,  the  speaker  or 
writer  is  reduced  to  the  alternative  either  of  making 
the  preposition  follow  its  subject,  in  which  case  it 
must  be  detached  from  its  oi>ject,  or  of  making  it 
precede  its  object,  in  which  case  it  must  be  detached 
from  its  subject,  llie  choice,  in  itself  arbitrary,  can 
only  be  determined,  in  the  instance  of  any  particu- 
lar language,  by  custom — Vide  *  Campbell's  Philo- 
sophy of  Rhetoric/  book  iii,  chap,  iv,  for  a  full  and 
satisfactory  discussion  of  the  point — Me  CnUoclCe 
Mamwel  of  Englith  Grammar, 

OXFORD. 

Nothing  can  be  more  majestic,  I  had  almost  said 
awful,  than  the  aspect  of  those  grey  buildings  which 
have  thrown  their  shadow  over  the  last  innocent  hours 
of  so  many  lives.  The  dreary  barrenness  of  asceticism, 
which  might  seem  to  be  imaged  in  the  weather-beaten 
stones,  is  softened  and  beautified  by  the  living  and 
joyous  fresltness  of  ^tbe  groves  that  surround  those 
echoing  cloisters.  llie  greatness  of  many  of  the 
men  who  had  here  been  educated  presented  itself  to 
me  as  animating  and  crowning  the  city  of  colleges, 
before  I  had  become  acquainted  with  the  characters 
of  the  actual  inhabitants. — I  dreamed  of  Hooker, 
sitting  witli  his  book  on  some  shaded  knoll  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  gardeus ;  and  Taylor  in  some  dim 
libriry  sending  abroad  the  glances  of  his  dark  and 
glowing  eyes  to  plunder  from  all  the  world  and  eti. 
tombed  antiquity,  their  innermost  hoards  of  wisdom 
and  loveliness.  I  thought  of  Sydney  and  Raleigh, 
the  choice  gentlemen  of  England,  here  conversing 
in  the  gaiety  of  a  boyhood,  auerwards  so  fruitful  for 
both  of  stately  honour.  Even  then  I  remembered 
Vane,  perhaps  the  most  profound  and  vigorous 
spirit  of  the  most  memorable  generation,  and  Locke 
and  Somers,  the  skilful  and  temperate,  but  how  far 
too  timorous  reformers  of  our  government — Artkmr 
Conimg^. 

INDIAN  FESTIVAL  OF  THI  BaACELBT. 

The  Fritival  of  the  Bracelet  (Rakhi)  is  in  spring, 
and  whatever  its  oiigio,  it  is  one  of  the  few  when  an 
intercourse  of  gallai.try  of  the  most  delicate  nature  is 
established  betweeo  the  fair  sex  and  the  cavaliers  of 
Kajast'han.  Though  the  bracelet  may  be  sent  by 
iDiidens.  it  is  only  on  occasions  of  urgent  necessity,  or 
danger.  The  Rajpoot  dame  bestows  with  the  Rakhi 
the  title  of  adopted  brother ;  and  while  i's  acceptance 
secures  to  her  all  the  protection  of  a  eaoaliere  eervente, 
scandal  itself  never  suggests  any  other  tie  to  his  devo- 
tion. He  may  hazard  his  life  in  her  caiise,and  yet 
never  receive  a  smile  in  reward  ;  for  be  cannot  even  see 
the  fair  object  viho.  as  brother  of  her  adoption,  has  con- 
stituted him  her  defmder.  But  there  is  a  charm  in  the 
mystery  of  snch  cuiinexioo,  never  endangered  by  close 
observation,  auJ  the  loyal  to  the  fair  may  well  attach  a 
value  to  the  public  recognition  of  being  the  Rakhi'bund 
Bhae  (the  Brace  let-bound  Brother)  of  a  princess.  The 
intrinsic  value  of  such  pledge  is  never  looked  to«  nor  is 
it  requisite  it  shoul.l  be  costly,  though  it  varies  with  the 
means  and  rank  of  the  donor,  and  may  be  of  flock  siik 
and  spangles,  or  gold  chains  and  gems.  The  sccept- 
aoce  of  tiie  pltfdge  and  its  return — by  the  Katchli^  or 
corslet  of  simple  silk  or  satin,  or  gold  brorade  and  pearls. 
In  shape  or  application  there  is  nothing  similar  in 
Europe,  and  as  defendins  the  most  delicate  part  of  the 
structure  of  the  fair,  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  as  an 
emblem  of  devotion.  A  whole  province  has  often  ac- 
comnanied  the  fCatckli^^nd  the  monarch  of  India  was 
so  pleased  with  the  courteous  delicacy  in  the  customs 
Af  Rajast'han,  on  receiving  the  bracelet  of  the  princess 
Kumeuati,  which  invested  him  with  the  title  of  her 
brother,  and  uncle  and  protector  to  her  infant  Ood? 
Sing,  that  he  pledged  himself  to  her  service,  '*  even  if 
bff  demand  were  the  castle  of  Rinthumbor.**     Hema- 


voon  proved  himself  a  true  knight,  and  even  abandoned 
his  conquests  in  Bengal  when  called  on  to  redeem  his 
pledge,  and  succour  Cheetore,  tod  the  widows  and 
minor  sons  of  Sanga  Raoa. 

Many  roroaotic  tales  are  founded  on  the  gift  of  the 
Rakhi .  The  author,  who  was  placed  in  the  enviable  aitua- 
tinn  of  being  able  to  do  good,  p.nJ  on  the  most  extensive 
scale,  was  the  means  of  restoring  many  of  these  ancient 
families  from  degradation  to  affluence.  The  greatest  re- 
ward he  could,  and  the  only  one  he  would  receive,  was 
the  courteous  civility  displayed  in  many  of  these  inter- 
esting customs.  He  was  the '  Rak/uan^bund  BkSe"  of, 
and  received  the  bracelet  from,  three  queens  of  Oodi- 
poor,  Boondi,  and  Kotah,  besides  Chund  Bae,  the 
maiden  sister  of  the  Rana  ;  as  well  as  many  ladies  of 
the  chieftains  of  rank,  with  who-n  he  interchanged  let- 
ters. The  sole  articles  of '*  barbaric  pearl  and  gold** 
which  he  conveyed  from  a  country  where  he  was  many 
years  8i>preme.  are  these  testimonies  of  friendly  regard, 
intrinsically  of  no  great  value,  they  were  presented  and 
accepted  in  the  ancient  spirit,  and  he  retains  them  with 
a  sentiment  the  more  powerful,  because  he  can  no 
longer  render  them  any  service.—  ToJ'm  Attiquitiet  of 
liajatt'han, 

T«K  MOTIiea-EAGLE  AND  TUB  PEASANT-BOY. 

A  curious  inst.ince  of  the  ferocity  of  the  eagle  oc- 
curred lately  at  a  solitary  chaKt  on  a  pasture  mountaio : 
t  peasant  boy,  eight  years  of  age,  was  engaged  in  look- 
ing after  some  cattle,  and  he  was  the  sole  tenant  of  the 
cottage,  as  the  Swiss  train  up  their  children  very  early 
to  this  occupation.  He  perceived  two  young  engles  at 
no  «rreat  distance,  on  the  ledge  cf  a  low  rock  ;  tempted 
by  the  prize,  he  drew  silently  close  behind  the  rock, 
and  suddenly  grasping  them  in  his  arms,  took  posses- 
sion of  both  birds,  iu  spite  of  the  most  determined  re- 
sistance. He  was  yet  strugglinsr  with  his  prey,  when 
hearing  a  great  noise,  he  saw.  to  his  no  litile  terror,  the 
two  old  birds  flying  rapidly  towards  him.  He  rsn  with 
all  his  speed  to  the  chalet,  and  closed  the  door  just  in 
time  to  shut  out  his  pursuers.  The  boy  afterward  spoke 
of  the  terror  he  suflered  during  the  whole  day  in  his 
lonely  chalet,  lest  the  old  eagles  should  force  ad  en- 
trance ;  as,  being  powerful  bird«,  they  would  soon  in 
their  fury  have  ended  his  life.  They  kept  up  the  most 
frightful  cries,  and  strove  with  all  their  might  to  break 
down  the  barriers  of  the  frail  chalet,  loosely  built  of 
single  logs,  and  find  some  avenue  by  which  to  rescue 
their  ofispiing.  But  the  young  peasant  kept  his  prey, 
well  aware  of  its  value— a  louis  d'or  being  given  by  the 
government  of  Berne  for  every  eagle  killed.  As  night 
approached,  he  saw  his  pursuers,  tired  with  their  useless 
efforts,  leave  the  chalet,  and  watched  their  flight  to  the 
lofty,  though  not  distant  precipice :  tnd  as  soon  as  the 
darkness  hid  set  in,  he  again  grasped  the  two  eaglets 
in, his  arms,  and  ran  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him 
down  the  mountain  to  tho  nearest  village,  often  looking 
back,  lest  the  parent  birds  should  have  descried 
him,  and  fancying  he  heard  their  cries  at  every  inter- 
val. He  arrived  in  safety,  however,  at  the  hamlet,  not 
a  little  proud  of  his  prize — CarHe*9  Letters  from 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  p.  89. 

JThis  is  interesting;  but  we  do  not  exactly  see  the 
erocity**  evinced  by  the  eagle.  The  gentlest  of 
women  would,  perhaps,  have  been  equally  ferocious  in 
similar  circum  tances.  Indeed  there  is  a  fact  recorded 
of  a  mother  who  wae  ferocious  enough  to  pursue  an 
eagle  to  his  nest  to  recover  her  infant,  stolen  by  the 
bird.  The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  s'ory  is  the 
courageous  perseverance  of  the  boy.  One  would  like 
to  know  whether  he  ventured  to  shew  himself  on  the 
spot  the  next  day ;  and  whether  the  birds  repeated  their 
visit  to  the  chalet.] 

THE   MOaALITT   OF   THE   OLO   DEAMATISTS. 

The  insipid  levelling  morality  to  which  the 
modem  stage  is  tied  down,  would  not  admit  of  such 
admirable  passions  as  these  scenes  are  filled  with.  A 
puritanical  obtuseness  of  sentiment*  a  stupid  infantile 
goodness,  is  ereepiog  among  ua,  instead  of  the  vigor* 
Otis  passtons,  and  virtues  clad  in  flesh  and  blood,  with 
which  the  old  dramatists  present  us.  Those  nob*e 
and  liberal  casuists  could  discern  in  the  differences, 
tbe  quarrels,  the  animosities  of  man,  a  beauty  and 
truth  of  moral  feeling,  no  less  than  in  the-iterately  in- 
culcated duties  of  forgiveness  and  atonement  With 
us  all  is  hjrpocritical  meekness.  A  reconciliation 
scene  (let  the  oceasion  be  never  so  absurd  or  un- 
natural) is  always  sure  of  applause.  Our  audiences 
come  to  the  theatre  to  be  complimented  on  their 
goodness.  They  compare  notes  with  the  amiable 
characters  in  the  play,  and  find  a  wonderful  similarity 
of  disposition  between  them.  We  have  a  commoa 
stock  of  dramatic  morality,  out  of  which  a  writer  may 
be  supplied  without  tbe  trouble  of  copying  it  from 
originals  within  his  own  breast  To  know  the  boun- 
daries of  honour,  to  be  judiciously  valiant,  to  have  a 
temperance  which  shall  beget  a  smoothness  in  the 
angry  swellings  of  youth,  to  esteem  life  as  nothirig 
when  the  sacred  reputation  of  a  parent  is  to  be  de- 
fended, yet  to  shake  and  tremble  under  a  pious 
cowardice  when  that  ark  of  an  honest  confidence  is 
found  to  be  frail  and  tottering,  to  feel  the  true  blows 
of  a  real  disgrace  blunting  that  sword  which  the 
imaginary  strokes  of  a  supposed  false  imputation  had 
put  so  keen  an  edge  upon  but .  lately :  to  do,  or  to 
imagine  thb  done  m  a  reigned  story,  asks  something 


more  of  a  moral  sense,  somewhat  a  greater  delicacy 
of  perception  in  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  than 
goes  to  the  writing  of  two  or  three  hackneyed  sen- 
tences about  the  laws  of  hoiiour  as  opposed  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  or  a  common  place  against  duelling. 
Yet  such  things  would  stand  a  writer  now.a-days  in 
far  better  stead  than  Captain  Ager  and  his  con- 
scientious honour ;  and  he  wou!d  be  considered  as  a 
far  better  teacher  of  morality  than  old  Rowley  or 
Middleton  if  they  were  living. — Jjamb^e  Specimen*. 

VEGETABLE     MARKETS     OF     DUBLIK,      EDINBUaCH, 
LONDOy,   BBUSSELS,  ANB   GLASGOW. 

Improvement  is  the  characteristic  of  civilized  man, 
and  implies  progressive  advances.  Men  rest  satis- 
fied with  what  they  have,  when  they  know  of 
nothing  better;  and,  therefore,  one  of  the  first  sources 
of  improvement  in  the  taste  of  the  pntrous  of  gardening, 
wheilierof  the  tradesman  who  has  lecourseto  the  public 
n^arke:,  or  the  private  gentleman  who  is  in  possession 
cf  a  garden,  is  the  increase  of  knowledge.  1  he  wealthy 
tradesmen  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  should  look  into 
Coveot  Garden  maikei  in  London  ;  and,  nut  to  men- 
tion fruits,  and  forced  or  exotic  productions,  let  them 
compare  the  caulifloweis  and  salading  of  the  three 
maikets.  Those  who  have  once  acquired  a  taste  for 
such  salads  of  endive  snd  lettuce  as  are  aflforded  in  tbe 
London  mniketn,  and  still  more  in  those  of  Brussels, 
throyghout  the  winter,  would  nui  very  readily  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  acetarious  productions  of  Dublin  and 
Glasgow  daring  that  season. — Loudon  e  Enardopeedla 
of  Gardening, 

PREKCH    AND    BKGLI8H    CHEAP   COOCEftT. 

The  ignorance  of  the  proper  tnode  of  eookiifg 
vegetable*^  and  especially  of  diessiug  salads,  which 
exists  among  the  iniddlio;^  classes,  is  another  retarding 
cause,  A  French  labourer,  out  of  a  few  leaves  of 
dan'Jelion  and  wild  sorrel,  which  may  be  gathered  by 
tbe  hedge  sides  anywhere,  and  almost  at  any  time, 
will  produce,  merely  by  the  aid  of  the  common  condi- 
ments, M  hat  the  w'.ves  of  the  greiter  number  of  respect- 
able British  tradesmen  h  ive  no  idea  of.  There  can  be 
no  great  demand  for  a  thin?,  of  which  the  use  is  not 
thoroughly  understood  ;  and,  therefore,  an  improvement 
in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  cooking  must  take 
place  among  a  certain  clats  brfure  much  can  be  ex- 
pected in  the  quantity,  kind,  or  quality  of  the  gardening 
articles  which  they  commonly  consume.— /6u/. 


A  Picture  of  the  Xcw  Town  of  Heme  Bay ;  kg 
BeamticM,  History^  and  Curloeititi  in  its  Ficinity ; 
including  tome  particular •  of  the  Roman  town  eaUed 
Reculcer.  By  a  Lady.  With  a  Map  and  many 
Engravings.  John  Macrone — As  the  season  is  now 
approaching,  and  apparently  so  auspiciously,  when  all 
parties  will  be  rusliing  to  refresh  their  smoke-dried 
faculties  in  the  sea,  wc  have  much  pleasure  in  ei- 
pressing  our  approbation  of  the  little  volume  whose 
title  is  set  forth  above.  It  is  written  in  a  manner  of 
a  higher  order  than  such  works  can  usually  boast — 
although  boasting  be  commonly  their  forte.  Accord- 
ing to  its  showing,  Heme  Bay  is  one  of  the  most 
convenient  and  pleasant  of  watering-places ;  albeit, 
its  portrait  in  the  frontispiece  is  not  particularly  at- 
tractive, from  a  want  of  foliage; — for,  alas  I  oh 
Kent,  thy  beauties  lie  mostly  inward,  showing  but  a 
chalky  outside.  But  it  should  appear,  that  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  coast.  Heme  Bay  enjoys  an 
especially  wholesome  atmosphere ;  an  unusnal  assem- 
blage of  convenience  in  a  place  so  new  ;  and  is  virtu- 
ally in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  town;  so 
well  ordered,  rapid,  and  reasonably  cluirged  are  the 
modes  of  conveyance ;  while  the  walks  round  about 
and  inland  are  Imth  interesting  and  beautiful.  We 
doubt  not  that  a  sight  of  the  *'  Picture"  would  send 
many  a  visitor  to  the  place ;  still  less  do  we  doubt 
that  every  visitor  should  exchange  his  half  crown  for 
this  really  graphic  and  amusing  guide.  We  shall 
give  an  extract  or  two  from  it  in  our  next 


TO  (X)BBKSPONDSNT& 

We  are  obliged  for  the  suggestion  of  T. 

Also  to  a  CoccKBV  at  Wisibleoon,  whose  iulbr- 
mation  will  be  acceptable.  Tbe  errors  which  he  and 
other  readers  notice  respecting  the  girth  of  tbe 
borse*s  sutue  at  Charing  Cross,  will  be  0(»rreeted  in 

the  SUPFLKMENT. 

Thanks  to  R.  S.  D. ;  but  there  are  more  diflieul- 
ties  in  the  point  in  questions,  than  readers  in  general 
can  be  aware  of. 

A  letter  reached  us  while  addressing  this  notice  to 
Correspondents,  dated  June  9th,  and  apcakiog  of  a 
poem,  the  writer  of  which,  whose  initials  are  S.  C, 
had  just  arrived  in  London.  Tlie  poem  has  not  yet 
reached  us. 

The  article  on  *  Modern  Sculpture,*  and  Mr  Bae- 
kard's  letter  next  week. 


THE    PRINTING    MACHINE. 


UNITBD   8TATB8. 

Jmimalofa  Rewidenct  amd  TVwr  in  tkt  UmUtd  8imie$ 
of  Nera  Ammta,fnm  April  18SS  to  October  1884. 
By  £.  &  Abdy,  Felloir  of  Jmim  Coll«gt,  Cam- 
bridge. 8  Tdi.  8f o.  London.  Mtnny. 
A  Ttoehemtmth'g  Retidenet  ha  the  Wut  India,  during 
the  Traneition  from  Slavery  to  Appreniieeehip,  with 
Jneidental  Notieet  of  the  StaU  of  Society,  Proepeets, 
mnd  Naimol  Jteeoureee,  of  Jamaioa  amd  other 
hlande.  By  R.  R.  Madden,  M.D.,  Author  of 
;    •  Travels  in  the  East,*  &e.  2  vols  8to.     London. 

Cochrane  and  Co. 
Nkgeoks,  muUttoes,  and  half-castes,  with  long  dis- 
sertations on  slavery  and  its  abolition,  form  the 
main  topie  of  both  these  works ;  and  we  cannot  help 
thinliing,  that  after  the  interminable  details,  both 
official  and  private,  we  have  had  on  these  subjects, 
tL\e  additional  volumes  will  be  found  rather  too 
mueh  for  the  general  reader,  and  that  the  patience 
even  of  the  most  earnest  philanthropist  and  aboli- 
tionist will  tire  in  the  perusal  of  them.  For  our- 
selves, we  are  rather  inclined  to  take  a  more  serious 
o^cetion,  as  it  doee  appear  to  us,  after  a  sober  oon- 
aideration,  that  both  Mr  Abdy  and  Dr  Madden  have 
let  their  seal  outrun  their  discretion,  and  that  the 
causticity  of  thehr  remarks  on  the  planters,  and  the 
awceping  nature  of  thefr  assertions,  are  likely  to  do 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  coloured  population  of 
the  Western  world.  We  should  also  object  to  the 
atyles  in  which  these  works  are  written ;  but  we  can- 
not say  which  is  the  more  tedious  and  oppressive, — the 
aesquipedalianisms — the  pomposity  and  rumble  of  Mr 
Abdy,  or  the  Doctor's  perpetual  straining  at  wit  and 
smartness  and  vivacity.  As,  however,  there  is  pro- 
verbially nothing  so  dull  as  the  wit  of  a  heavy  man, 
and  nothing  more  deadly-lively  than  the  vivaoity  of 
a  man  of  a  saturnine  temperament,  we  believe  we 
must  give  the  palm  to  the  Doctor,  who  reminds  us 
at  every  step  of  the  obese^  phlegmatic  German  at 
Fans,  qui  tefaieait  r|/>  ^c 

We  must  say,  now  that  we  have  had  our  revanthe 
lor  the  unnecessary  tedium  we  have  endured  in  read- 
ing them,  that  each  of  the  works  contains  some  few 
things  worthy  of  attention ;  and  vre  will  proceed, 
neeording  to  our  usual  practice,  to  give  some  notion 
of  the  contents  of  the  volumes. 

Mr  Abdy,  sparing  us  the  details  of  his  f>oyage 
aoroBs  the  Atlantic,  lands  us  at  Mew  York,  on  the 
llth  of  April  1883,  whither  he  went  with  Mr  Wil- 
liam Crawfurd,  who  was  sent  out  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  inspect  the  prisona  of  the  United  States. 
After  spending  some  three  months  in  New  York, 
and  vbiting  the  prisons,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
establishments  in  or  near  to  that  city,  he  went  on  by 
Kew  Haiven  to  Hartibrd,  in  Connectioot,  whence, 
in  a  day  or  two,  he  proceeded  to  the  pretty  town  of 
Northampton,  which  he  describes  as  being  *<an  ex- 
cellent plaoc  of  residence  for  a  man  with  a  large 
family  and  small  fortune ;— a  sort  of  domestic  anti- 
4beais  too  common  with  us.**  From  Northampton 
he  went  to  Boston,  finding  (as  he  bad  given  negro- 
slavery  a  respite)  nothing  more  interesting  to  tell 
during  a  journey  of  ninety-four  miles,  than  the  fol- 
-  lowing  jokes,  which  prove  he  is  no  joker. 

« I  sat  on  the  box  most  part  of  the  time,  and  had 
a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  my  companion  (the 
«oaelmian).  He  was  a  very  pleasant,  merry  follow. 
As  he  at  first  objected  to  admit  a  third  to  the  hon- 
our of  sitting  by  his  side,  I  endeavoured  to  joke  him 
into  good  humour,  and  very  soon  succeeded  by 
taughiag  at  his  fan.  When  I  ashed  him,  for  in- 
stance,  whether  be  was  full  inside  ?  he  replied  irith 
a  knowing  look : — *<  I  guess  I  am, — for  I  have  just 
had  a  gooid  dinner."  We  all  laughed  heartily — The 
joke  was  ttew  to  me;  and  the  others  were  not  in  a 
vein  to  be  nice  about  novelty.  Three  young  men, 
who  were  inside,  amused  themselves  by  bowing  very 
gravely  and  with  profound  respect  to  the  old  folks 
who  were  sitting  at  their  doors,  or  looking  out  at 
.  the  windows,  as  we  passed ;  and  who  were  pualing 
their  brams,  long  after  we  were  out  of  sight,  in  try- 


ing to  make  out  to  what  acquaintance  it  could 
possibly  be  that  they  were  indebted  for  this  piece  of 
unexpected  civility.** 

As  he  tells  it  so  particularly,  we  suppose  this  joke 
also  was  mew  to  him,  though  wc  can  hardly  under- 
stand how  it  should  be  so,  considering  its  hoary  an- 
tiquity in  England,  and  seeing  that  Mr  Abdy  is  a 
Cambridge  man.  When  vre  were  young  people  the 
fun  of  the  thing  used  generally  to  be  increased  by 
those  who  made  the  salutations  crying  out  at  the 
same  time,  «  Your  firiend,  Mrs  Smith,  at  London,  is 
quite  well,  and  sends  her  love ! "  We  have  sometimes 
seen  a  whole  village  powerfully  excited  in  ^is  man- 
ner, but  your  towns'-folk  were  mostly  up  to  the  trick. 
During  his  very  short  sUy  at  Boston,  he  visited, 
among  other  places,  the  Pire-la- Chaise,  or  new  Ce- 
metery, which  is  in  possession  of  the  "  Hortievltmral 
Society,**  and  is  much  visited  by  pleasure-partiea. 
And  here  he  lets  us  imto  the  secret  that  body-snatch- 
ers are  as  common  in  America  as  they  used  to  be  in 
England,  a  «  good  subject  **  being  worth  as  much  as 
100  dollars.  From  Boston,  Mr  Abdy  went  to  Provi- 
dence, in  Rhode  Idand ;  from  Providence  back  to 
Hartford,  where  he  introduces  an  interesting  account 
of  the  Asylum  and  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ; 
and  then  went  on  rather  hastily  by  Albany,  Saratoga, 
Utica,  Auburn,  Geneseo,  and  Buffalo  to  the  fiilb  of 
Niagara  and  Canada.  The  following  fact  ought  to 
claim  the  attention  of  the  tariff-makers  and  anti-frec- 
trade-men  in  the  States  :— 

"  As  there  is  but  a  very  small  duty  in  Canada  on 
English  nuinufactures,  clothing  is  cheaper  there  by 
one-third,  if  not  by  one-half,  than  it  is  in  the  United 
Sutes*  It  is  a  common  thing  for  the  citisens  of  the 
latter,  who  reside  near  the  frontier,  to  cross  it  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  whatever  they  can  Uke  back 
with  them  as  articles  of  personal  consumption.  I 
was  told  at  New  York  of  a  person  going  into  Canada 
to  furnish  his  winter  wardrobe,  and  finding  on  his  re- 
turn to  that  ci^,  that  the  diffinvnoe  of  prices  between 
the  two  countries  just  covered  his  traveling  expenses 
going  and  returning.** 

We  suspect,  however,  this  is  almost  the  only  ad- 
vantage  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Canada  over  those 
of  the  Stetes.  Otherwise,  why  should  a  stream  of 
migraticn  flow  so  constantly  from  the  finrmer  into  the 
latter,  or  why  should  disappointed  British  emigrante 
to  Canada  so  generally  •«  clear  out  '*  (aa  they  call  it) 
for  the  United  Stat«i?  We  have  been  informed  that 
most  of  our  mechanics  who  went  to  Montreal  in  the 
spring  of  last  year  have  ahready  left  it  for  the  more 
thriring  territory  of  the  republic  There  is,  indeed, 
another  advantege  of  a  moral  chaxmcter— no  alavery 
is  allowed  in  British  Canada,  and  the  absurd  pnju- 
dices  against  African  blood  are  much  leas  violent 
there  than  across  the  republican  frontier.  But  little 
or  nothing  is  seen  of  slavery  in  the  northern  Sutes 
of  the  Union,  whese  our  emigrants  settle  themselvcB ; 
and  as  for  the  red  men — the  native  Indians,  we  are 
aAnid  they  are  the  same  irreclaimable  race  every- 
where, and  that  civtlixadon  has  done  just  as  little  for 
them  in  Canada  as  in  the  Stetes. 

After  a  very  shovt  trip  in  Canndb,  Mr  Abdy  re- 
tamed  to  New  York,  where  be  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  an  Ame- 
rican election,,  with  the  vote  by  ballot,  and  other  im- 
portant political  matters.  In  rsfiwrsnct  to  the  ballot 
he  says:-.. 

<*  We  visited  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  pollins  booths; 
and  I  found  at  every  one  the  same  sentiment  in 
favour  of  the  ballot— a  mode  of  voting  very  general, 
if  not  universal,  throughout  the  middle  and  emtem 
Stetes.  •  •  •  This  way  of  exercising  the  elec- 
tive franchise  is  considered  a  very  aimple  thing.  No 
one  thinks  it  more  unmanly  to  vote  in  secrecy  than 
to  be  shut  up  in  a  jury-room ;  or  that  open  voting 
would  add  to  his  consequence  what  it  would  take 
from  his  independence.  There  must  have  been  a 
time  when  the  ballot  was  un-American,  as  it  was  not 
long  ago  un- French,  and  as  it  is  still  un- English  ; 
but  that  was  no  more  admitted  as  a  valid  objection  to 
ita  adoption  in  either  country,  than  an  opposite  epi- 
thet would  save  it  from  abolition,  if  it  proved  iiyu- 
rious.  John  Bull  is  more  easily  duped.  He  votes 
uniformly  with  his  landlord :— but  then  he  votes  IQre 


a  man,  openly  and  fearlessly.  He  is  not  allowed  to 
have  an  opinion :  but  then  he  has  a  voice ;  and  «dille 
he  bawls  out  for  the  squire,  he  may  boast  thct  %tt 
does  not  sneak,  like  a  Yankee  or  a  Frenchman,  to  tba 
ballot-box,*' 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1884,  after  passing  the  winter 
there,  Mr  Abdy  left  New  York  and  traveled  to 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  then  on  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  gives  an  unfavourable,  and  we  think 
a  strongly  pn^Judlced,  portrait  of  President  Jackcon. 
After  steying  twenty  days  at  Washington  he  pro* 
cceded  to  Virginia  and  the  Southern  Slave  Stetes^ 
and  then,  indeed,  his  strictures  on  sUve-holders  are 
poured  forth  with  an  absolute  fmror  of  thought  and 
language.  But  from  his  first  arrival  in  America 
Mr  Abdy  nukes  himself  the  knight-errant  of  all 
men,  women,  and  children,  with  black  skins:  be 
gives  himself  up  to  the  pursuit  of  oppressed  negroes, 
freed  negroes,  and  half-castes ;  he  asks  every  one  of 
them  he  chances  to  meet  for  his  story :  and,  strange 
to  say,  there  is  not  one  of  them  in  the  pfedicament 
of  Mr  Canning's  knifo-grinder  who  had  no  story  to 
tell ;  but  on  the  contrary,  every  mother*s  son  and 
daughter  among  them  has  a  long  narrative,  fit  te  make 
one*s  hair  stand  on  end,  about  the  craft  and  cruelty, 
the  tormente  and  oppression,  whieh  he  or  she  and  all 
of  them  have  suffered  at  the  white  men*s  bands. 
According  to  this  showing,  the  white  men  in  Ame- 
rica are  a  set  of  ignorant  brutes  and  monsters^  and 
most  of  the  talent  and  all  the  virtues  and  the  sweet 
chsritiet  of  humanity,  are  monopolised  by  the  ne- 
groes. But  unfortunately  for  Mr  Abdy*s  consist- 
ency, be  draws,  in  other  parte  of  his  work,  sodi  a 
character  of  the  American  people  as  renders  the 
large  amount  of  his  negro  narratives  altogether  in- 
credible—inasmuch aa  it  seems  impossible  that  sMb 
general  atrocities  as  he  describes,  could  be  perpe- 
trated by,  or  in  the  midst  of,  such  a  people.  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  in  one  of  his  essays,  speaks  of  peiaoaa 
whose  compassion  could  be  moved  by  nothing  leas 
than  a  wooden  leg,  a  niaimed  arm,  or  a  case  of  total 
blindness,  in  the  petitioner ;  but  Mr  Abdy*s  charity  is 
awakened  by  a  dark  skin,  and  by  nothing  else— a 
fisir  complexion  stands  no  chance  with  Mm,  n<Hr  do» 
he,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  three  volumes,  ever 
kindle  into  benevolence,  unless  it  be  for  an  Afi'lean 
or  the  dependant  of  an  African.  We  vmight  let  this 
peculiarity  of  hunKNir  pass,  were  it  not  for  the  rather 
important  fiu;t,  that  his  charity  for  ttie  blacks  is.  In 
numerous  instances,  uncharitabkness  and  downright 
malice  to  the  whites.  If  the  n^roes  have  been 
treated  in  the  horrible  manner  related,  how  is  it 
that  tliey  have  such  large  families,  and  have  in* 
creased  so  prodigiously  ?  For,  according  to  Mr  Abdy, 
they  aie  far  more  numerous  than  the  whites  in  the 
Southern  Stetes;  and  the  ratio  of  their  increase  and 
multiplication  u  such,  that  at  no  yery  distant  time 
they  mmot  swalbw  up  all  other  classes,  and  beoooM 
the  lords  of  the  soil. 

The  whole  system  of  ncgro-slavcry  is  bad ;  and  the 
power  that  a  planter  has  over  a  slave  is  apower  that  no 
man  ought  to  have  over  a  fellow  being,  let  hu  cokwr 
or  his  intellect  be  what  it  may;  and  where  such  a 
power  existe  there  must  be  occasional  acts  of  cruel^ 
and  oppression.  But  Mr  Abdy  oomplaios  of  the  man- 
ner in  whieh  the  white  Americans  treat  the  emanoi- 
pated  and  free  people  of  colour,  even  more  Intterly 
than  he  complains  of  their  harshness  towards  their 
slaves,  and  nothing  less  will  satisfy  him  than  in- 
termarriage and  a  thorough  social  and  poliUcal  inter- 
mingling of  bUwks  with  whites  ;-.and  this,  in  spite  of 
the  slowly  changing  nature  of  human  prejudices  and 
antipathies,  ought,  according  to  him,  to  be  effected 
immediately  !  He  b  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  [when 
an  American  citizen  dares  to  intimate  that  the  good 
blcod  they  brought  from  Britain  would  scarcely  be 
improved  by  mixing  it  with  the  blood  of  the  negroes 
from  Africa.  But,  to  be  entided  to  talk  as  bo  does 
on  these  matters,  Mr  Abdy,  (and  sueh  proceedfai^ 
would  be  Ism  obnoxioui  to  Englidi  than  to  Amari- 
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can  society),  ought  to  marrj  a  negrem  end  affiance 
hit  sister  to  a  n^ro, — he  ought  (supposing  he  have 
the  power)  to  put  a  ntgro  in  the  parish  pulpit,  a 
negro  on  the  bench  of  magistrates,  and  a  negro  at 
the  head  of  the  district  school ;  and  then  he  would 
show,  in  his  own  person,  that  he  had  oTeroome  a  few 
of  those  « narrow  prejudices"  for  the  entertaining 
of  which  be  anathematises  our  brethren  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  cannot  go  at  length  into  these  great  and  most 
difficult  matters ;  but  it  must  be  evident  to  every 
oool,  eonstdeiate  man,  that  no  good  progress  is  to  be 
made  in  them  by  hasty,  sudden  measures,  by  invec* 
tive^  violence,  and  reproach,  or  by  dealing  <*  damnation 
round  the  land,"  and  imprecating  the  vengeance  of 
the  Almighty  on  the  Americans  in  the  fashion  of 
Mr  Abdy.  Should  these  volumes  ever  find  their 
wisy  to  America  they  will  exasperate  both  parties ; 
and,  though  the  author  may  not  have  so  intended  it, 
they  are  calculated  to  encourage  the  coloured  popu- 
lation to  an  immediate  recourse  to  arms. 

From  his  own  admission,  or  rather  boasting,  (for 
he  boasts  of  his  own  rudeness  and  want  of  tact  and 
good  humour),  Mr  Abdy  could  never  keep  his  tem- 
per  with  any  while  American  who  differed  with  htm 
in  opinion  about  the  blacks. 

He  made  a  journey  of  thirty  miles  or  more  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  with  the  celebrated  orator  and  uni- 
tarian preacher,    Dr  Channing,   who  reeeived  him 
kindly,  and  attentively  listened  to  his  representations 
and  arguments,  which  occupied  nearly  all  the  time  of 
the  visit,    but  did  not  convince   the   philanthropic 
Doctor  that  any  other  than  a  gradual  change  was 
practicable,  or  that  the  inmiediate  amalgamation  of 
the  blacks  with  the  whites  was  either  posrible   or 
desirable.     On  this  Mr  Abdy  refused  to  partake  of 
the  refreshments  which  were  politely  offiered  him ; 
and  quitting  the  house  In  high  dudgeon,  he  set  down 
Doctor  Channing  as  a  cold*blooded,  reserved  man, 
(he  had  scarcely  allowed  him  time  to  speak)  as  a 
mere  declaimer  in  print,  and  no  philanthropbt  at  all. 
From  Virginia  Mr  Abdy  went  through  Kentucky, 
&C.,  to  Nesr  Orleans,  whence  he  repaired  to  Cincin- 
nati, where  Mrs  Trollope  built  an  unsuccessful  ba- 
zaar ;  and  from  Cincinnati  he  found  hia  way  back  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  takes  occasion  to  describe 
the  magnificent  water-works  that  Captain  Hamilton 
disdained  to  cast  his  lordly  eyes  upon, 
r  Mr  Abdy  afterwards  went  again  to  Boston,  and 
then  back  to  New  Tork,  which  last  beautiful  city  he 
lef^  in  Ootober^4834,  for  Britain,  having  indisputably 
seen  a  great  deal  oif  the  United  States.     Although 
the  sense  is  occasionally  obscured  by  a  multiplicity 
of  words    and   unnecessary  dissertations,    we    can 
recommend    to    notice   his    renuurks  on  American 
schools,  prisons,  and  penitentiaries.     In  deecribing  a 
school  at  Boston,  where  the  processes  for  morai  tuition 
are  precisely  the  same  as  those  adopted  by  Messrs 
HOI,  at  Hazelwood  and  Bruce  Castle,  he  says  that 
Mr  Welles  (the  Bostonian  master)  knew  nodiing  of 
their  system,  and  had  never  even  beard  the  name  of 
Messrs  Hill.     It  may  be  so,  but  it  appears  rather 
difficult  to  believe  that  this  should  be  the  fact,  as  the 
outlines  of  Messrs  Hill*s  system  have  long  been 
printed  and  before  the  world,  and  the  Americans 
baive  shown  a  laudable  industry  in  collecting  all  such 
things.     We  thought  of  giving  some  extracts  to  justi* 
fy  what  we  have  said  touching  Mr  Abdy's  mouthy 
•tylo,  but  the  following  brief  specimen,  whieh  may  be 
■ailed**  how  to  describe  a  drunken  Irishman,"  will  do* 
The  journeymen  carpenters  of  New  York  had 
**  turned  out "  for  an  increase  of  wages,  but  though 
they  were  committing  a  great  deal  of  folly,  they  were 
■ober  and  respectable  in  their  appearance.     Now  for 
Bfr  Abdy*s  Irishman ! 

<<  Not  far  o£E;  aa  if  In  contrast,  lay  an  Irish  la- 
bourer, contented  with  his  wages  and  his  whiskey, 
prostrate  like  his  unfortunate  country,  and  surround- 
ed by  commiserating  friends;— not  that  it  was  not 
his  own  will  and  deed  that  had  brought  him  down, 
or  that  those  who  were  ■•  busy  about  bina,  were 
either  accessory  to  his  debasement,  or  interested  in 
its  continuance." 

Wt  now  come  to  Dr  Madden.** 

<*In  October,  1888,"  to  use  the  Doctor*s  own 
aiz  ceotleHMi*  hoMiMtepMial 


as  stipendiary  magistrates,  were  sent  out  to  Jamaica 
— I  was  one  of  that  number.  We  had  nine  months* 
observation  of  the  sute  of  the  country,  and  experi- 
ence as  general  magistrates,  to  prepare  us  for  our  new 
duties." 

These  duties  appear  to  have  been  to  administer 
the  laws  on  the  plantations  and  elsewhere,  and  to  see 
justice  done  between  the  planters  and  whites  gene- 
rally, and  the  negroes  who,  on  the  1st  of  August 
1834,  passed  from  the  condition  of  slavery  to  that  of 
apprenticeship,  it  being  provided  by  our  legislature 
that  by  the  year  1840  they  ^ould  be  wholly  free,  and 
allowed  to  dbpose  of  their  labour  as  they  may  think 
proper. 

Touching  at  Barbadoes,  St  Vincent's,  and  Grenada, 
the  Doctor  arrived  safely  at  Jamaica  towards  the  end 
of  November  1833,  and  there  he  remained  until  the 
end  of  November  1834^  when,  in  consequence  of  quar- 
rels  with  the  mayor  and  municipality  of  Kingston, 
and  of  what  he  calls  an  organized  opposition  to  the 
new  laws  in  favour  of  the  slaves,  he  threw  up  his  place 
in  disgust  and  quitted  the  island.  The  Doctor  says 
very  confidently  that  the  British  government  ought 
to  have  voted  an  additional  five  millions  as  compen- 
sation— ^that  the  slaves  ought  to  have  been  made  free 
at  once,  without  going  through  the  transition  state  of 
apprenticeship — that  the  tranquillity  that  now  exists 
in  Jamaica  is  of  a  very  precarious  sort,  and  that  the 
plan  adopted  by  our  ministers  afler  the  maturest 
deliberation  will  not  and  cannot  succeed.  But,  with 
all  consideration,  and  not  to  speak  to  the  other  points, 
we  think  the  Doctor's  opinion  on  this  head  is  not 
worth  the  squeeiing  of  a  single  sugar-cane^  for  he 
did  not  allow  himself  time  to  watch  the  gradual 
workings  of  this  plan.  The  system  did  not  come 
into  active  operation  until  Aug^t  1834,  and  in  little 
more  than  three  months  a(ler  the  Doctor  had  aban- 
doned his  post  and  was  on  his' way  back  to  England. 
One  thing  is  certainly  clear  enough,  L  e.,  that  to 
secure  the  success  of  the  system,  government  must 
employ  <<  spedal  stipendiary  nuigistrates  "  with  more 
temper,  patience,  and  steadmess  of  purpose  than  the 
Doctor  possesses.  But  we  repeal,  that  as  to  the 
speculation  whether  the  system  wiU  succeed  or  fiul, 
the  opinion  of  Doctor  Madden  is  of  an  infinitely 
small  value.  The  subject  is  one  of  vital  consequence 
—many  weighty  considerations  ought  to  have  pre- 
vented his  hasarding  a  rash,  prematura  opinion ;  hot, 
unfortunately,  disappointed  men  are  seldom  very 
chary  of  their  condemnation. 

In  the  beginning  of  our  article  we  oomfrfained  of 
the  Doctor's  constant  straining  at  wit  and  liveliness. 
The  first,  which  is  about  the  best  specimen  we  can 
find,  may  do  very  well  for  the  forecastle  of  a  West- 
Indiaman,  and  were  it  but  put  into  a  comic  song,  it 
might  possibly  suit  the  **  Coal-hole  "  or  the  «  Cyder 
Cellar,"  but  we  confess  that  on  the  important  **  First 
of  August " — at  the  opening  day  of  a  great  experi- 
ment, we  should  have  expected  something  more 
serious  from  an  M.D.  and  a  "special  magistrate." 

<*The  1st  of  August  passed  over  witboat  the  slightest 
disorder.  I  did  not  see  a  single  drunken  negro,  nor 
any  great  sppearsnce  of  exultation,  except  thst  which, 
in  the  subdued  form  of  grateful  piety,  I  witnessed  in 
the  churches. 

<*  In  fact,  for  a  great  festival,  it  was  as  quiet  a  day 
ss  can  be  well  imagined.  The  only  symptom  I  saw  of 
turbulent  joy  was  on  the  part  of  so/ne  negro  urchins, 
who  were  throwing  stones  at  a  drunken  sailor,  and  who, 
whenever  poor  Jack  made  a  reel  after  them,  scampered 
away,  sbouting  must  lustily  to  each  other,  *  What  for 
you  run  away  ?  we  all  free  now  I  huckra  can't  catch 
we !  hurra  for  fuss  of  August  hi,  hi,  fuss  of  Augus ! 
hurra  for  fuss  of  Augus !  *  Then  the  youog  &ite  of 
the  liberated  blacks  would  courageously  wheel  round 
and  give  poor  Jack  soother  volley  of  pebbles,  and  cut 
all  manner  of  ridiculous  capers  before  him.  This  was 
the  only  emanation  of  the  great  spirit  that  hsd  jost 
walked  abroad,  that  1  happened  to  get  a  glimpse  of. 

"  There  was  a  large  dinner,  however,  of  negroes 
and  of  free-coloured  people  in  Kingston,  at  which 
there  was  no  dearth  ot  negro  eloquence  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  cloth. 

«  But  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  the  table  ex- 
dusives  got  up  some  dignity  balls  on  an  extensive 
scale,  to  one  of  which  the  lady  patronesses  invited  Sir 
Amea  Norcott  and  the  officers  of  his  staff;  and  the 
worthy  general,  who  has  no  need  of  banpfatiness  for 
the  maintenanoe  of  that  respect  which  bis  character 
commands,  I  am  told  attended  one  of  the  Almack's 
that  if  rea%  in  thewest. 


«Tbe  letter  which  did  the  office  of  the  Morning 
Post,  describes  the  psrty  as  being  numerously  attendeo, 
and  breaking  up  at  a  fate  hour  ;  and  omitted  not  to 
state  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  urbanity  of  the 
lady  patronesses,  and  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
Ssmbo  stewards.  Miss  Quashaba,  belonging  to  Mr 
C — ,  led  off  with  Mr  Cupid,  belonging  to  Mr  M-— , 
while  Mrs  Juno,  belonging  to  Mr  P — ,  received  the 
blacks  and  buckras.  But  as  there  sre  no  more  slaves 
to  be  registered,  I  will  dispense  with  the  owners.  Mr 
Wilberforce  danced  with  all  his  might  and  main  with 
Miss  Whaunics;  Horace  tripped  it  on  the  light  fan- 
tastic toe  with  Mrs  Msckaroo ;  while  Mr  Mangrove 
thumped  it  on  the  long  projectins  heel  with  Miss 
Diana  Pullfoot.  The  harmony  of  the  evening  was 
only  once  disturbed  by  Mr  Quacco,  a  coppersmith, 
intimating  to  Wellington,  a  free  tailor,  that  he  was  a 
dam  black  neger  for  putting  his  arm  by  accident  round 
the  waist  of  his  partner,  Mrs  Weenus ;  but  as  the 
miss'take  of  property  was  nothing  else,  and  could  be 
nothing  but  a  mistake,  the  intimation  and  the  apology 
were  only  made  in  a  whisper :  so  the  dancing  was  r^* 
sumed,  and  one  of  Hart's  best-known  quadrilles  was 
done  great  justice  to  on  a  bonjoo  and  a  gomhab,  the 
violoncello  and  kettle-drum  of  the  negro  orchestra.  On 
the  whole,  there  never  was  such  a  twinkling  of  black 
feet  in  Jamaica  as  the  night  of  the  1st  of  Aoj^ust  ia 
Montego  Bay  :  it  seemed  as  if  the  Abolition  Bill  had 
Inade  the  limbs  of  the  dark-complexioned  ladies  and 
gentlemen  as  lively  as  their  hearts ;  and  there  was  no 
end  to  the  pleasure  and  perspiration  of  the  evening, 
till  the  heaa  of  the  gombah  was  fairly  beaten  in,  and 
the  last  string  of  the  bonjoo  was  scraped  to  pieces.*' 
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Spedmetu  of  EmgKih  Dramatic  Poets,  With  Notes 
by  Charles  Lamb.  A  new  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Pp.  879  and  385.  London.  Moxon.  18S5. 
What  an  extraordinary,  what  a  noble  book  is  this ! 
A  selection  of  some  of  the  most  wonderful  passagea 
of  hunoan  writ,  illustrated  by  a  commentary  altoge- 
ther worthy  of  such  a  text,  like  precious  jewellery  set 
in  hardly  less  precious  and  beautiful  gold.  Never 
was  there  a  happier  choice  even  of  a  labour  of  lov«> 
It  was  a  work  which  Charles  Lamb  was  bom  and 
predestined  to  perform.  He  and  the  Old  Drama- 
tists, as  we  say  of  married  persons  happy  with  each 
other,  were  made  to  come  together.  If  he  had  n^var 
lived,  they  would,  for  aught  that  can  be  oalkKi  wide 
and  enduring  fiime,  have  written  in  vain ;  if  they 
had  never  written,  his  fine  genius  would  have  wanted 
its  most  congenial  theme  and  most  potent  excitement. 
It  would  have  been  as  if  Nature  had  been  spread  out, 
all  varied,  rich,  and  magnifieent  as  it  is,  and  there 
had  been  no  human  mind  to  look  upon  and  appreci- 
ate it ; — or  as  if  Art  had  existed,  with  its  capacities 
of  admiration,  and  its  powera  of  imitating,  of  trans- 
forming, and  even  of  ennobling  what  it  admires, 
without  that  Nature  which  b  at  once  itt  material  and 
its  inspiration. 

Upon  the  minds  of  most  of  those  who  peruse  them 
fbr  the  first  time,  these  volumes  will  come  like  a  re- 
velation, like  the  uncovering  of  a  new  world.  With 
Shak^peare  we  all  become  familiar  so  early,  and  so 
gradually,  riiat  although  he  is  the  most  wonderful  of 
all  writers,  the  emotion  of  mere  wonder  is  yet  not 
perhaps  one  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  he  ex- 
cites so  strongly  as  some  other  writers.  And  it  is 
better  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  better  that  the 
divine  beauty  and  passion  of  his  poetry  should  have 
become  as  it  were  part  of  our  being,  by  having  been 
the  daily  food  of  the  heart  and  the  imagination  from 
their  first  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and 
indeed  by  having  themselves  largely  helped  to  awaken 
that  sense  as  iml  as  to  expand  and  refine  it,  than 
that  we  should  lose  this  good,  whieh  is  a  possession 
for  life,  for  the  sake  of  having  once  experience  of  being 
mora  strongly  startled  and  amazed.  But  these  seleo 
tions  from  the  dramas  of  the  contemporaries  of 
Shakspeare  are  not  likely  to  come  into  the  hands  of 
readen  in  general,  until  a  comparatively  late  period, 
and  they  therefore,  as  we  have  observed,  will,  along 
with  other  feelings,  excite  the  sensation  of  astonish- 
ment in  all  its  freshness  and  force.  It  is  like  visit- 
ing for  the  first  time  a  foreign  country,  where  what- 
ever is  beautiAil  or  splendid  is  also  novel  and  strange^ 
and  thus  has  in  one  respect  an  advantage  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  hnmediate  impresstveness  over  the  liimiliar 
ftoe  of  our  native  li^,  although  it  will  hardly,  even 
after  the  longest  acquaintance,  sink  into  the  heart  aa 
that  doe»  For,  all  that  is  really  our  being  is  bom 
within  us  in  our  earliest  years ;  no  seed  draws  out 
the  whole  nourishment  and  strength  of  the  soil  that 
Is  not  sown  there,  and  watered  by  the  heart's  first 
aflbctions,  and  quidcened  by  that  celestial  light  whkh 
never  comes  again. 

In  themselves,  however,  and  without  refierenoe 
to  the  consideration  we  have  just  mentioned,  the 
present  writers,  presented  at  least  as  they  are  here, 
in  their  most  striking  passages,  are  perhaps  better 
fitted  than  Shakspeare  to  fill  the  mind  with  surprise 
on  a  first  perusal,  even  were  he  and  they  to  be  read 
in  the  same   drcamstanoea.      His  magnificence  is 
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JimmuUofaRetUUnetamd  Tourim  ikt  Umkmi  StMie$ 
ofNotih  Amenta,  fr<m  April  18SS  to  Odtber  1884. 
By  £.  &  Abdy,  Felloir  of  Jmim  Colkgc,   Cim- 
bridge.    8  vdi.  8to.  Londo*.     Mtnny. 
A  TwOvenumtJCM  Retitknee  in  fhe  Wut  India,  during 
ike  Trantition  from  Slavery  to  Apprentieeehip,  with 
Incidental  Notieet  of  the  SlaU  of  Soeieiy,  Proepects, 
mnd   Natural   Reeowreee,    of  Jammoa    and    other 
lalande.     By  R.  R.  Madden,  M.D.,     Author  of 
<  Travels  in  the  East/  &c.  2  vols  8vo.     London. 
Cochrane  and  Co. 
NtomoKs,  mulattoes,  and  half-castes,  with  long  dis- 
sertations  on   slavery    and  its  abolition,    form  the 
main  topic  of  both  these  works ;  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  after  the  interminable  detaib,    both 
official  and  private,  we  have  had  on  these  subjects, 
five   additional   volumes   will   be  found  rather  too 
much  for  the  general  reader,  and  that  the  patience 
even  of  the  most  earnest  philanthropist  and  aboli- 
tionist will  tire  in  the  perusal  of  them.     For  our- 
selves, we  are  rather  inclined  to  take  a  more  serious 
oMcetion,  as  it  doee  appear  to  us,  after  a  sober  oon- 
aideration,  that  both  Mr  Abdy  and  Dr  Madden  have 
let  their  seal  outrun  their  discretion,  and  that  the 
ouistictty  of  their  remarks  on  the  pUmters,  and  the 
sweeping  nature  of  thefr  assertions,  are  likely  to  do 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  coloured  population  of 
the  Western  world.     We  should  also  object  to  the 
styles  in  which  these  works  are  written ;  but  we  can- 
not say  which  is  the  more  tedious  and  oppressive, — the 
aesquipedalianisms — the  pomposity  and  rumble  of  Mr 
Abdy,  or  the  Doctor's  perpetual  strainusg  at  wit  and 
smartness  and  vivacity.     As,  however,  there  is  pro- 
verbially nothing  so  dull  as  the  wit  of  a  heavy  man, 
and  nothing  more  deadly-lively  than  the  vivacity  of 
s  man  of  a  saturnine  temperament,  we  believe  we 
must  give  the  palm  to  the  Doctor,  who  reminds  us 
at  every  step  of  the  obese*  phl^matic  German  at 
Paris,  qui  tefaitait  vif^  ^c 

We  most  say,  now  that  we  have  had  our  revanche 
for  the  unnecessary  tedium  we  have  endured  in  read- 
ing them»  that  each  of  the  works  contains  some  few 
things  worthy  of  attention ;  and  we  will  proceed, 
neeording  to  oor  usual  practise,  to  give  some  notion 
of  the  contents  of  the  volumes. 

Mr  Abdy,  spsring  us  the  details  of  his  iKiyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  lands  us  at  Mew  York,  on  the 
llth  of  April  1883,  whither  he  went  with  Mr  Wil- 
liam Crawfurd,  who  was  sent  out  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  inspect  the  prisons  of  the  United  States. 
After  spending  some  three  months  in  New  York, 
and  visiting  the  prisons,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
establiafaments  in  or  near  to  that  city,  he  went  on  by 
Kew  Haiven  to  Hartibrd,  in  Connectioot,  whence, 
in  a  day  or  two,  he  proceeded  to  the  pretty  town  of 
Northampton,  which  he  describes  as  being  "  an  es- 
•oeUent  plaoe  of  residence  for  a  man  with  a  large 
family  and  smaU  fortune  ;^a  sort  ef  domestic  anti- 
4beais  too  common  with  us.**  From  Northampton 
he  went  to  Boston,  finding  (as  he  had  given  negro- 
slavery  a  respite)  nothing  more  interesting  to  tell 
during  a  journey  of  ninety-four  miles,  than  the  fol- 
-  lowing  jokes,  which  prove  be  is  no  joker. 

« I  sat  on  the  box  most  part  of  the  time,  and  had 
a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  my  companion  (the 
•eoooliinan).  He  was  a  very  pleasant,  merry  follow. 
As  he  at  first  objected  to  admit  a  third  to  the  hon- 
our of  sitting  by  his  side,  I  endeavoured  to  joke  him 
into  good  humour,  and  very  soon  succeeded,  by 
hmgfaing  at  bis  fun.  When  I  asked  him,  for  in- 
stance, whether  he  was  full  inside  ?  he  replied  with 
a  knowing  look  : — *<  I  guess  I  am, — for  I  have  just 
had  a  good  dinner."  We  all  laughed  heartily —  The 
joke  was  new  to  me;  and  the  otbers  were  not  in  a 
vein  to  be  nice  about  novelty.  Three  young  men, 
who  were  inside,  amused  themselves  by  bowing  very 
gravely  and  with  profound  respect  to  the  old  folks 
who  were  sitting  at  their  doors,  or  looking  out  at 
the  windows,  as  we  passed ;  and  who  were  pussling 
their  brains,  long  after  we  were  out  of  sight,  in  try- 


ing to  make  out  to  what  acquaintance  it  could 
possibly  be  that  they  were  indebted  for  this  piece  of 
unexpected  civility.** 

As  he  tells  it  so  particularly,  we  suppose  this  joke 
also  was  mtw  to  htm,  though  we  can  hardly  under- 
stand how  it  should  be  so,  considering  its  hoary  an- 
tiquity in  England,  and  seeing  that  Mr  Abdy  is  a 
Cambridge  man.  When  we  were  young  people  the 
fun  of  the  thing  used  generally  to  be  increased  by 
those  who  made  the  sslutations  crying  out  at  the 
same  time,  **  Your  friend,  Mrs  Smith,  at  London,  is 
quite  well,  and  sends  her  love ! "  We  have  sometimes 
seen  a  whole  village  powerfully  excited  in  this  man- 
ner, but  your  towns*-folk  were  mostly  up  to  the  trick. 
During  his  very  short  stey  at  Boston,  he  visited, 
among  other  places,  the  Pi  re- la- Chaise,  or  new  Ce- 
metery, which  is  in  possession  of  the  "  Horticultural 
Society, "*  and  is  much  visited  by  pleasure-partiea. 
And  here  he  lets  us  into  the  secret  that  body-snatch- 
ers are  as  common  in  America  as  they  used  to  be  in 
England,  a  *<  good  subject  **  being  worth  as  much  as 
100  dollars.  From  Boston,  Mr  Abdy  went  to  Provi- 
dence, in  Rhode  Idand ;  from  Providence  back  to 
Hartford,  where  he  introduces  an  interesting  account 
of  the  Asylum  and  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ; 
and  then  went  on  rather  hastily  by  Albany,  Saratoga, 
Utica,  Auburn,  Geneseo,  and  Buffalo  to  the  fiilb  of 
Niagara  and  Canada.  The  following  fiM;t  ought  to 
claim  the  attention  of  the  tarifflmakers  and  anti-fireo- 
trade-men  in  the  States  :— 

*<  As  there  is  but  a  very  small  duty  in  Canada  on 
English  nuinufactures,  clothing  is  cheaper  there  by 
one^third,  if  not  by  ene-half,  than  it  is  in  the  United 
Stetes*  It  is  a  common  thing  for  the  citisens  of  the 
latter,  who  reside  near  the  frontier,  to  cross  it  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  whatever  they  can  teke  back 
with  them  as  articles  fA  personal  consumption.  I 
was  told  at  New  York  of  a  person  going  into  Canada 
to  furnish  his  winter  wardrobe,  and  finding  on  his  re* 
ttun  to  that  ci^,  that  the  difference  of  prices  between 
the  two  countries  just  covered  his  traveMng  expenses 
going  and  returning.** 

We  suspect,  however,  thb  is  almost  the  only  ad- 
vantage enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Canada  over  those 
of  the  Stetes.  Otherwise,  why  should  a  stream  of 
migration  flow  so  constantly  from  the  fiirmer  into  the 
latter,  or  why  should  disappointed  British  emigrante 
to  Canada  so  generally  «  clear  out "  (as  they  call  it) 
for  the  United  Stat«i?  Wa  have  been  informed  that 
moat  of  our  mechanics  who  went  to  Montreal  in  the 
spring  of  last  year  have  ahready  left  it  for  the  more 
thriving  territory  of  the  republic.  There  is^  indeed, 
another  advantage  of  a  moral  character— no  slavery 
is  allowed  in  British  Canada,  and  the  absurd  priju- 
dices  against  African  blood  are  much  leas  violent 
there  than  across  the  republican  frontier.  But  little 
or  nothing  is  seen  of  slavery  in  the  northern  Sutes 
of  the  Union,  where  our  emigrante  settle  themselves ; 
and  as  for  the  red  men — the  native  Indians,  we  are 
afsaid  they  are  the  same  irreelainable  race  every- 
where, and  that  civilisation  has  done  just  as  little  for 
them  in  Canada  as  in  the  Stetes. 

After  a  vary  shoit  trip  in  Canada,  Mr  Abdy  re- 
turned  to  New  York,  where  be  made  himself  ae- 
qnainted  with  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  an  Ame- 
rican election,,  with  the  vote  by  ballot,  and  other  im- 
portant political  matters.  In  rafiwrsnst  to  the  ballot 
hesays:— i 

<*  We  visited  at  least  a  doxen  of  the  polling  booths; 
and  I  found  at  every  one  the  same  sentiment  in 
favour  of  the  ballot— a  mode  of  voting  very  general, 
if  not  universal,  throughout  the  middle  and  eastern 
States.  •  •  •  This  rrmj  of  exercising  the  elec- 
tive franchise  is  considered  a  very  simple  thing.  No 
one  thinks  it  more  unmanly  to  vote  in  secrecy  than 
to  be  shut  up  in  a  jury-room ;  or  that  open  voting 
would  add  to  his  consequence  what  it  would  teke 
from  his  independence.  There  must  have  been  a 
time  when  the  ballot  was  un-American,  as  it  was  not 
long  ago  un- French,  and  as  it  is  still  un- English ; 
but  that  was  no  more  admitted  as  a  valid  objecuon  to 
ite  adoption  in  either  country,  than  an  opposite  epi- 
thet would  save  it  from  abolition,  if  it  proved  iiyu- 
rious.  John  Bull  is  more  easily  duped.  He  votes 
uniformly  with  his  landlord :— but  then  he  votes  like 


a  man,  openly  and  fearlessly.  lie  is  not  allowed  to 
have  an  opinion :  but  then  he  has  a  voice ;  and  «di8a 
he  bawls  out  for  the  squire,  he  may  boast  theft  Itt 
does  not  sneak,  like  a  Yankee  or  a  Frenchman,  to  tba 
ballot-box.*' 

On  the  4th  of  ApriU  1834,  after  passing  the  winter 
there,  Mr  Abdy  left  New  York  and  travelled  to 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  then  on  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  gives  an  unfavourable,  and  we  think 
a  suongly  prejudiced,  portrait  of  President  Jaeksen. 
After  steying  twenty  days  at  Washington  he  pro* 
cceded  to  Virginia  and  the  Southern  Slave  Stetes^ 
and  then,  indeed,  his  strictures  on  sUve-holders  are 
poured  forth  with  an  absolute  furor  of  thought  and 
Unguage.  But  from  hb  first  arrival  in  Ameriss 
Mr  Abdy  makes  himself  the  knight-errant  of  all 
men,  women,  and  children,  with  black  skins:  he 
gives  himself  up  to  the  pursuit  of  oppressed  negroes, 
freed  negroes,  and  half-castes ;  he  aaks  every  one  of 
them  he  chances  to  meet  for  his  story :  and,  strange 
to  say,  there  b  not  one  of  them  in  the  predicament 
of  Mr  Canning*s  luiifo-grinder  who  had  no  story  to 
tell ;  but  on  the  contrary,  every  mother*s  son  and 
daughter  among  them  has  a  long  narrative,  fit  te  make 
one*s  hair  stand  on  end,  about  the  craft  and  cruelty, 
the  tormente  and  oppression,  which  lie  or  she  and  all 
of  them  have  suffered  at  the  white  men's  hands. 
According  to  this  showing,  the  white  men  in  Ame- 
rica are  a  set  of  ignorant  brutes  and  monsters^  and 
most  of  the  talent  and  all  the  virtues  and  the  sweet 
charities  of  humanity,  are  monopolised  by  the  ne- 
groes. But  unfortunately  for  Mr  Abdy*s  oonsi^ 
ency,  he  draws,  in  other  parte  of  hb  work,  sudi  a 
character  of  the  American  people  as  renders  the 
large  amount  of  hb  negro  narratives  altogether  in- 
credible—Inasnnich  as  it  seems  impoasibla  that  sMb 
general  atrocities  as  he  describes,  could  be  perpe- 
trated by,  or  in  the  midst  of,  such  a  people.  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  in  one  of  hb  essays,  speaks  of  pemns 
whoae  eompasstoa  could  be  moved  by  nothing  less 
than  a  wooden  leg,  a  maimed  arm,  or  a  case  of  total 
blindness,  in  the  petitioner ;  but  Mr  Ab<!^*s  charity  is 
awakened  by  a  dark  skin,  and  by  nothing  elae  ■■■ 
fishr  complexion  standa  no  diance  with  him,  nor  A»es 
he,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  three  volumes,  ever 
kindle  into  benevolence,  unless  it  be  for  an  African 
or  the  dependant  of  an  African.  We  vmight  let  this 
peculiarity  of  humour  paas,  were  it  notfivr  the  rather 
tmportent  ihct,  that  hb  charity  fiur  ^he  bbcks  is.  In 
numerous  instances,  uncbaritabkness  and  downright 
malice  to  the  whites.  If  the  negroes  have  been 
treated  in  the  horrible  manner  related,  bow  b  it 
that  they  have  such  large  families,  and  have  in* 
creased  so  prodigiously  ?  For,  aooording  to  Mr  Abdy, 
they  are  far  more  numerous  then  the  whites  in  the 
Southern  Stetes ;  end  the  ratio  of  their  incresae  and 
multiplication  b  such,  that  at  no  very  dbtant  time 
they  mu^  swallow  up  all  other  classes,  and  becone 
the  lords  of  the  soil. 

The  whole  system  of  ncgro-slavcry  b  bad  j  and  the 
power  that  a  planter  has  over  a  sbveb  a  power  that  no 
man  ought  to  have  over  a  fellow  being,  letbb  eokwr 
or  hb  intellect  be  what  it  may;  and  where  such  a 
power  existe  there  must  be  occasional  acta  of  cruel^ 
and  oppression.  But  Mr  Abdy  complains  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  white  Americans  treat  the  emanci- 
pated and  free  people  of  colour,  even  more  bitterly 
than  he  complains  of  their  harshness  towards  tbdr 
slaves,  and  nothing  less  will  satisfy  him  than  in- 
termarrbge  and  a  thorough  social  and  poliOcal  inter- 
mingling of  bbcks  with  whites ;— and  this,  in  spite  of 
the  slowly  changing  nature  of  human  prejudices  and 
antipathies,  ought,  according  to  him,  to  be  effected 
immediately  !  He  b  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  [when 
an  American  citizen  dares  to  intimate  that  the  good 
blood  they  brought  from  Briuin  woidd  scarcely  be 
improved  by  mixing  it  with  the  blood  of  the  negroes 
fW>m  Africa.  But,  te  be  enUtled  to  talk  as  be  does 
on  these  matters,  Mr  Abdy,  (and  such  proceedtegs 
would  be  hu  obnoxious  to  Englbh  than  to  Ameri- 
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can  society),  ought  to  marrj  a  negrem  end  affiance 
hit  sister  to  a  n^ro, — be  ought  (supposing  he  hare 
the  power)  to  put  a  negro  in  the  parish  pulpit,  a 
negro  on  the  bench  of  magbtrates,  and  a  negro  at 
the  bead  of  the  district  school;  and  then  he  would 
show,  in  his  own  person,  that  he  had  overoome  a  few 
of  those  *< narrow  prejudices'*  for  the  entertaining 
of  wliioh  be  anathematizes  our  brethren  on  the  other 
ude  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  cannot  go  at  length  into  these  great  and  most 
difficult  matters ;  but  it  must  be  erident  to  every 
oool,  eoMklerate  man,  that  no  good  progress  is  to  be 
made  in  them  by  hssty,  sudden  measures,  by  inyec* 
tire,  violence,  and  reproach,  or  by  dealing  **  damnation 
round  the  land,**  and  imprecating  the  vengeance  of 
the  Almighty  on  the  Americans  in  the  fashion  of 
Mr  Abdy.  Should  these  volumes  ever  find  their 
way  to  America  they  will  exasperate  both  parties ; 
and,  though  the  author  may  not  have  so  intended  it, 
they  are  calculated  to  encourage  the  coloured  popu* 
lation  to  an  immediate  recourse  to  arms. 

From  his  own  admission,  or  rather  boasting,  (for 
he  boasts  of  his  own  rudeness  and  want  of  tact  and 
good  humour),  Mr  Abdy  could  never  keep  his  tem- 
per with  any  white  American  who  differed  with  htm 
in  opinion  about  the  blacks. 

He  noade  a  journey  of  thirty  miles  or  more  to  dis- 
cuss the  sulgect  with  the  celebrated  orator  and  uni- 
tarian preacher,    Dr  Channing,   who  received  him 
kindly,  and  attentively  listened  to  his  representations 
and  arguments,  which  occupied  nearly  all  the  time  of 
the  visit,    but  did  not  convince   the   philanthropic 
Doctor  that  any  other  than  a  gradual  change  was 
practicable,  or  that  the  inmiediate  amalgamation  of 
the  blacks  with  the  whites  was  either  possible   or 
desirable.     On  thb  Mr  Abdy  refused  to  partake  of 
the  refreshments  which  were  politely  offinred  him; 
and  quitting  the  house  in  high  dudgeon,  be  set  down 
Doctor  Channing  as  a  cold-blooded,  reserved  man, 
(be  had  scarcely  allowed  him  time  to  speak)  as  a 
mere  dedaimer  in  print,  and  no  philanthropist  at  all. 
From  Virginia  Mr  Abdy  went  through  Kentucky, 
&e.,  to  Nesr  Orleans,  whence  he  repaired  to  Cincin- 
nati, where  Mrs  Trollope  built  an  unsuccessful  ba- 
zaar ;  and  from  Cincinnati  he  found  his  way  back  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  takes  occasion  to  describe 
the  magnificent  water-works  that  Ckptain  Hamilton 
disdained  to  cast  his  lordly  eyes  upon, 
c^  Mr  Abdy  afterwards  went  again  to  Boston,  and 
then  back  to  New  Tork,  which  last  beautiful  city  he 
lef^  in  October,  4834>  for  Britain,  having  indiq>utably 
•een  a  great  deal  of  the  United  States.     Although 
the  sense  is  occasionally  obscured  by  a  multiplicity 
of  words   and   unnecessary  dissertations,    we    can 
jMommend    to    notice    his   remarks  on  American 
schools,  prisons,  and  penitentiaries.     In  deaoribing  a 
school  at  Boston,  where  the  processes  for  morai  tuition 
are  precisely  the  same  as  those  adopted  by  Messrs 
Hin,  at  Hazelwood  and  Bruce  Castle,  he  says  that 
Mr  Welles  (the  Bostoniaa  master)  knew  nodiing  of 
their  system,  and  had  never  even  beard  the  name  of 
Messrs  Hill*     It  may  be  so,  but  it  appears  rather 
difficult  to  believe  that  thb  should  be  the  fact,  as  the 
outlines  of  Messrs  Hill*s  system  have  long  been 
printed  and  before  the  world,  and  the  Americans 
baive  shown  a  laudable  industry  in  collecting  all  such 
things.     We  thought  of  giving  some  extracts  to  justi« 
^  what  we  have  said  touching  Mr  Abdy's  mouthy 
•tyle^  but  the  following  brief  specimen,  whieh  may  be 
■ailed**  how  to  describe  a  drunken  Irishman,"  will  do. 
The  journeymen  carpenters  of  New  York  had 
*'  turned  out  *'  for  an  increase  of  wages,  but  though 
they  were  committing  a  great  deal  of  folly,  they  were 
■ober  and  respectable  in  their  appearance.     Now  for 
Bfr  Abdy*s  Irishman ! 

<<  Not  far  o£E;  aa  if  in  contrast,  lay  an  Irish  la- 
bourer, contented  with  bb  wages  and  hb  whiskey, 
prostrate  like  hb  unfortunate  country,  and  surround- 
ed by  commiserating  friends;— not  that  it  was  not 
hb  own  will  and  deed  that  had  brought  him  down, 
or  that  those  who  were  ■•  busy  about  bkn,  were 
either  accessory  to  hb  debasement,  or  interested  in 
its  continuance.*' 

W«  now  come  to  Dr  Madden."* 

**In  October,  ISSS,**  to  use  the  Doctor's  own 
iMMbk  "sis  caotleHMi*  ImMuni  epaaial 


as  stipendiary  magistrates,  were  sent  out  to  Jamaica 
— I  was  one  of  that  number.  We  had  nine  months* 
observation  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  experi- 
ence as  general  magistrates,  to  prepare  us  for  our  new 
duties.** 

These  duties  appear  to  have  been  to  administer 
the  laws  on  the  plantations  and  dsewhere,  and  to  see 
justice  done  between  the  planters  and  whites  gene- 
rally, and  the  negroes  who,  on  the  1st  of  August 
1834,  passed  from  the  condition  of  slavery  to  that  of 
apprenticeship,  it  being  provided  by  our  legislature 
that  by  the  year  1840  they  ^ould  be  wholly  free,  and 
allowed  to  dbpose  of  their  labour  as  they  may  think 
proper. 

Touching  at  Barbadoes,  St  Vincent's,  and  Grenada, 
the  Doctor  arrived  safely  at  Jamaica  towards  the  end 
of  November  1833,  and  there  he  remained  until  the 
end  of  November  1834,  when,  in  consequence  of  quar- 
rels with  the  mayor  and  municipality  of  Kingston, 
and  of  what  he  calls  an  organized  opposition  to  the 
new  laws  in  favour  of  the  slaves,  he  threw  up  his  place 
in  disgust  and  quitted  the  island.  The  Doctor  says 
very  confidently  that  the  British  government  ought 
to  have  voted  an  additional  five  millions  as  compen- 
sation— ^that  the  slaves  ought  to  have  been  made  free 
at  once,  without  going  through  the  transition  state  of 
apprenticeship — that  the  tranquillity  that  now  exists 
in  Jamaica  b  of  a  very  precarious  sort,  and  that  the 
plan  adopted  by  our  ministers  afler  the  maturest 
deliberation  will  not  and  cannot  succeed.  But,  with 
all  consideration,  and  not  to  speak  to  the  other  points, 
we  think  the  Doctor*s  opinion  on  this  head  b  not 
worth  the  squeezing  of  a  single  sugar-cane^  for  he 
did  not  allow  himself  time  to  watch  the  gradual 
workings  of  this  plan.  The  system  did  not  come 
into  active  operation  until  August  1834,  and  in  little 
more  than  three  months  ader  the  Doctor  had  aban- 
doned hb  post  and  was  on  hb'way  back  to  England. 
One  thing  is  certainly  clear  enough,  L  e.,  that  to 
secure  the  success  of  the  system,  government  must 
employ  ''  spedal  stipendiary  magistrates  **  with  more 
temper,  patience,  and  steadiness  of  purpose  than  the 
Doctor  possesses.  But  we  repeal,  that  as  to  the 
speculation  whether  the  system  will  succeed  or  fiul, 
the  opinion  of  Doctor  Madden  is  of  an  infinitely 
small  value.  The  subject  b  one  of  vital  consequence 
—many  weighty  considerations  ought  to  have  pre- 
vented  his  hazarding  a  rash,  premature  opinion ;  but, 
unfortunately,  disappointed  men  are  seldom  very 
chary  of  their  condemnation. 

In  the  beginning  of  our  article  we  comiMned  of 
the  Doctor*s  constant  straining  at  wit  and  liveliness. 
The  first,  which  b  about  the  best  specimen  we  can 
find,  may  do  very  well  for  the  forecastle  of  a  West- 
Indbman,  and  were  it  but  put  into  a  comic  song,  it 
might  possibly  suit  the  **  Coal-hole  **  or  the  "  Cyder 
Cellar,**  but  we  confess  that  on  the  important  «  First 
of  August  ** — at  the  opening  day  of  a  great  experi- 
ment, we  should  have  expected  something  more 
serious  from  an  M.D.  and  a  "special  magistrate.*' 

<*The  1st  of  August  passed  over  witboat  the  slightest 
disorder.  I  did  not  see  a  single  drunken  negro,  nor 
any  great  sppearsnce  of  exaltation,  except  thst  which, 
in  the  subdocd  form  of  grateful  piety,  I  witnessed  in 
the  churches. 

**  In  fact,  for  a  great  festival,  it  was  as  quiet  a  day 
ss  can  be  well  irosgioed.  The  ooly  symptom  I  saw  of 
turbulent  joy  wss  on  the  part  of  some  negro  urchins, 
who  were  throwing  stones  at  a  drunken  sailor,  and  who, 
whenever  poor  Jack  made  a  reel  after  them,  scampered 
away,  shooting  must  lustily  to  each  other,  <  What  for 
you  run  away  ?  we  all  free  now  1  buckra  can't  catch 
we !  hurra  for  fass  of  August  hi,  hi,  fuss  of  Augus ! 
horra  for  fuss  of  Augus ! '  Then  the  youog  &it€  of 
the  liberated  blacks  would  courageously  wheel  round 
and  give  poor  Jack  soother  volley  of  pebbles,  and  cut 
all  manner  of  ridiculous  capers  before  him.  Thb  wss 
the  only  emanation  of  the  great  spirit  that  had  just 
walked  abroad,  that  1  happened  to  get  a  glimpse  of. 

"  There  was  a  large  dinner,  however,  of  negroes 
and  of  free-coloured  people  in  Kingston,  at  which 
there  was  no  dearth  ot  n^ro  eloquence  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  cloth. 

*<  But  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  the  table  ex- 
clusivcs  got  up  some  dignity  balb  on  an  extensive 
scale,  to  one  of  which  the  lady  patronesses  invited  Sir 
Anea  Norcott  and  the  ofiicers  of  his  staff;  and  the 
worthy  general,  who  has  no  need  of  banpfatiness  for 
the  mainteaaBOt  of  that  reapect  which  his  ehacacter 
commands,  I  am  told  attended  one  of  the  Almack's 
thai  if  rea%  in  the  west. 


«Tbe  letter  which  did  the  office  of  the  Merniog 
Post,  describes  the  party  as  being  numerously  attendeo, 
and  breaking  up  at  a  late  hour  ;  and  omitted  not  to 
state  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  urbanity  of  the 
lady  patronesses,  and  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
Ssrobo  stewards.  Miss  Quashaba,  belonging  to  Mr 
C — ,  led  off  with  Mr  Cupid,  belonging  to  Mr  M— , 
while  Mrs  Juno,  belonging  to  Mr  P — ,  received  the 
blacka  and  buckras.  But  as  there  are  no  more  slaves 
to  be  registered,!  will  dispense  with  the  owners.  Mr 
Wilberforce  danced  with  all  his  might  and  main  with 
Miss  Whaunics ;  Horace  tripped  it  on  the  light  fan- 
tastic toe  with  Mrs  Mackaroo ;  while  ftir  Mangrove 
thumped  it  on  the  long  projecting  heel  with  Misa 
Diana  Pullfoot.  The  harmony  of  the  evening  was 
only  once  dbturbed  by  Mr  Quacco,  a  coppersmith, 
intimating  to  Wellington,  a  free  tailor,  that  he  was  a 
dam  hIacK  neger  for  putting  bis  arm  by  accident  round 
the  waist  of  his  partner,  Mrs  Weenus ;  but  as  the 
miss-take  of  property  was  nothing  else,  and  could  be 
nothing  but  a  mistake,  the  intimation  and  the  apology 
were  ooly  made  in  a  whisper:  so  the  dancing  was  r^« 
sumed,  and  one  of  Hart*s  best-known  quadrilles  was 
done  great  justice  to  on  a  boojoo  and  a  gombab,  the 
violoncello  and  kettle*drum  of  the  negro  orchestra.  On 
the  whole,  there  never  was  such  a  twinkling  of  black 
feet  in  Jamaica  as  the  night  of  the  1st  of  Au^j^ust  ia 
Montego  Bay  :  it  seemed  as  if  the  Abolition  Bill  had 
made  the  limbs  of  the  dark-complexioned  ladies  and 
gentlemen  as  lively  as  their  hearts ;  and  there  was  no 
end  to  the  pleaaure  and  perspiration  of  the  evening, 
till  the  heao  of  the  f;ombah  was  fairly  beaten  in,  and 
the  last  string  of  the  bonjoo  was  scraped  to  pieces.*' 
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Spedmetu  of  Emglith  Vramaiic  Poeit,  With  Notes 
by  Charles  Lamb.  A  new  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Pp.  379  and  385.  London.  Moxon.  1835. 
What  an  extraordinary,  what  a  noble  book  is  thb ! 
A  selection  of  some  of  the  noost  wonderful  passagea 
of  hunoan  writ,  illustrated  by  a  commentary  altoge- 
ther worthy  of  such  a  text,  like  precious  jewellery  set 
in  hardly  less  precious  and  bsautiful  gold.  Never 
was  there  a  happier  choice  even  of  a  labour  of  low. 
It  was  a  work  which  Charles  Lamb  was  bom  and 
predestined  to  perform.  He  and  the  Old  Drama- 
tbts,  as  we  say  of  married  persons  happy  with  caefa 
other,  were  made  to  come  together.  If  he  had  B9v«r 
lived,  they  would,  for  aught  that  can  be  called  wid* 
and  enduring  fiime,  have  written  in  vain ;  if  they 
had  never  writun,  hb  fine  genius  would  have  wanted 
its  most  congenial  theme  and  most  potent  excitement. 
It  would  have  been  as  if  Nature  had  been  spread  out, 
all  varied,  riob,  and  magnifieent  as  it  is,  and  there 
had  been  no  human  mind  to  look  upon  and  appreci- 
ate It ; — or  as  if  Art  bad  existed,  with  its  capacities 
of  admiration,  and  its  powera  of  imitating,  of  trans- 
formings  and  even  of  ennobling  what  it  admires, 
without  that  Nature  whieh  b  at  once  its  material  and 
its  inspiration. 

Upon  the  minds  of  most  of  those  who  peruse  them 
fbr  the  first  time,  these  volumes  will  come  like  a  re- 
velation, like  the  uncovering  of  a  new  world.  With 
Shak^peare  we  all  become  familiar  so  early,  and  so 
gradually,  riiat  although  be  b  the  most  wonderful  of 
all  writers,  the  emotion  of  mere  wonder  is  yet  not 
perhaps  one  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  he  ex- 
cites so  strongly  as  some  other  writers.  And  it  b 
better  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  better  that  the 
divine  beauty  and  passion  of  his  poetry  should  have 
become  as  it  were  part  of  our  beiuj^,  by  having  been 
the  daily  food  of  the  heart  and  the  imagination  from 
their  first  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and 
indeed  by  having  themselves  largely  helped  to  awaken 
that  sense  as  ml  as  to  expand  and  refine  it,  than 
that  we  should  lose  thb  good,  which  is  a  possession 
for  life,  for  the  sake  of  having  once  experbnoe  of  being 
more  strongly  startled  and  amazed.  But  these  seleo^ 
tions  from  the  dramas  of  the  contemporaries  of 
Shakspeare  are  not  likely  to  come  into  the  handa  of 
readers  in  general,  until  a  comparatively  late  period, 
and  they  therefore,  as  we  have  observed,  will,  along 
with  other  feelings,  excite  the  sensation  of  astonish- 
ment in  all  its  freshness  and  force.  It  b  like  visit- 
ing for  the  first  time  a  foreign  country,  where  what- 
ever b  beautiftil  or  splendid  b  also  novel  and  strange, 
and  thus  has  in  one  respect  an  advantage  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  immediate  impresstveness  over  the  liimiliar 
foee  of  our  native  li^,  although  it  will  hardly,  even 
after  the  longest  acouaintanoe,  sink  into  the  heart  aa 
that  doe&  For,  all  that  b  really  our  being  is  bom 
within  us  in  our  earliest  years ;  no  seed  draws  out 
the  whole  nourishment  and  strength  of  the  soil  that 
is  not  sown  there,  and  watered  by  the  heart*s  first 
afihctbns,  and  quidcened  by  that  celestial  light  wtricb 
never  comes  again. 

In  themselves,  however,  and  without  leforenoe 
to  the  consideration  we  have  just  mentioned,  the 
present  writers,  presented  at  least  as  they  are  here, 
m  their  most  striking  passages,  are  perhaps  better 
fitted  than  Shakspeare  to  fill  the  mind  with  surprise 
on  a  first  perusal,  even  were  he  and  they  to  be  read 
in  the  same    dreumatanoea.      Hb  magnificence  b 
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most  frequently  of  ft  kind  that  doet  not  begin  by 
danling  its,  but  orerpowers  and  ouMtcrs  us  before 
we  are  aware  of  its  presence ;  as  in  the  case  of  the 
great  influences  of  eitemal  nature,  by  whteh  we  are 
always  surrounded,  we  feel  the  effvct,  but  see  not 
and  think  not  of  the  cause.  The  one  follows  the 
other  so  immediately  and  so  certainly,  that  we  do  not 
distin^tnh  the  power  working  on  us  firom  the  ft«1ing 
wrought  in  us.  The  simplicity  and  purity  of  his 
art,  its  nattiral  and  unexaggeratM  character,  are  ad- 
verse to  the  employment  of  those  means  in  general 
by  which  what  are  called  striking  effects  are  pro- 
duced. The  contrast  between  Shnkspeare  and  even 
the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries  in  this  respect  is 
remarkably  perceptible  in  the  different  and  ahnoat 
opposite  characters  of  the  plots  and  situations  in  his 
plays  and  in  th«irs.  With  all  the  grand  poetry  he 
has  given  us,  how  Httle  a  wav  has  he  gone  for  it  out 
o(  the  track  of  common  life  I  Not  so  with  the 
masters  of  strong  feeling  and  strong  expression  whom 
we  have  now  befur^  iia.  'ITiey  have  aviiiled  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  of  all  the  possibilities  of  human 
fortune — of  all  the  extraordinary  positions  in  which 
a  daring  invention  vould  conceive  human  l»eings  to 
"be  placed,  in  acting  or  suffering.  Tlie  following, 
Ibr  example,  are  a  few  of  the  lingular  situations 
out  of  which  they  have  formed  their  scenes.  In  the 
Spanish  tragedy,  by  Thomas  Ryd,  **  Horatio,  tlie 
aon  of  Hieronimo,  is  murdered  while  bo  is  sitting 
with  his  mistress  Belimperia  by  nijcht  in  an  arbour 
in  his  fatlier*s  garden.  The  murderers  (Balthaxar, 
his  rival,  and  Lorento,  the  brother  of  Belimperia,) 
hang  his  body  on  a  tree.  Hieronimo  is  awakened 
by  the  cries  of  Belimperia,  and  coming  out  into  his 
garden,  discovers  by  the  light  of  a  torch,  that  the 
murdered  man  is  his  son.  Upon  this,  he  goes  dis- 
tracted.** In  *  The  Insatiate  Countess,*  by  John 
Marston,  **  Isabella  (lite  Countess)  after  a  long 
series  of  crimes  of  infidelity  to  her  husband  and  of 
murder,  Is  brought  to  suffer  on  a  scaffold.  Roberto, 
her  husband,  arrives  to  take  a  last  leave  of  her.**  In 
Hey  wood's  •  English  Traveller,*  *«  Young  Geraldine 
comes  home  from  his  travels,  and  finds  his  play- 
fellow, that  should  have  been  his  wife,  married  to 
old  Wineott.  I1ie  old  gentleman  receives  him  hos- 
pitably, as  a  friend  of  his  father's,  takes  delight  to 
hear  him  tell  of  his  travels,  and  treats  him  in  all  re- 
specta  as  a  second  father,  his  house  being  always 
open  to  him.  Young  Geraldine  and  the  wife  agree 
not  to  wrong  the  old  gentleman.**  In  Rowley's 
*  New  Wonder,  a  Woman  never  Vexed,*  «•  The  wo- 
man never  vexed  states  her  case  to  a  divine, **  whidi 
turns  out  to  be  as  follows:  — 

"  How  think  you,  then,  is  not  this  a  Wonder, 
That  a  woman  lives  foil  seven  and  thirty  years, 
Maid  to  a  wife,  and  wife  unto  a  widow. 
Now  widow'd,  and  mine  own.  yet  all  this  while, 
..^rom  the  extremest  verge  of  my  reitembrance, 
Kveo  from  my  weaning  boar  unto  litis  miouie. 
Did  never  taste  what  was  calamity. 
I  know  not  yet  what  giief  is,  yet  hafe  sought 
A  hundred  ways  for  bis  acquaintance ;  with  me 
Prosperity  hath  kept  so  close  a  watch, 
That  even  those  things  that  I  have  meant  a  cross, 
Have  that  way  turoeJ  a  blessing.  It  it  not  strange  V* 

In  Ford's  <  Ix>ve's  Sacrifice,'  "  Biancha,  wife  to 
Carafid,  Duke  of  Pavia,  loves  and  is  loved  by  Fer- 
nando, the  Duke's  favourite.  She  long  resists  hia 
importunate  suit;  at  length  she  enters  the  room 
where  he  is  sleeping,  and  awakens  him  to  hear  her 

^confession  of  her  love  for  him.'*     And  many  others 

-of  the  same  kind  might  be  quoted* 

It  must  be  admitted  that  extraordinary  as  such  ~ 
situations  are,  the  conception  of  many  of  them  dis- 
plays great  powers  of  imagination,  and  that  of  the 
true  dramatic  kind.  Nobly,  also,  in  many  instances — 
in  almo!«t  all  indeed  that  are  here  selected — have  the 
subjects  been  treated.  Tliesc  scenes  are  full  both  of 
nature  and  of  poetry  —  oi  nature  living,  free,  and 
delicate ;  of  poetry  always  stirring,  and  often  glowing 
and  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree.  But  our  readers 
will  be  better  pleased  with  one  of  the  scenes  them 
selves  than  with  our  criticism.  It  is  difficult  to 
choose,  but  we  may  take  the  following  from  Row- 
ley's *  New  Wonder,'  as  being  of  a  convenient 
length : — 

Toittr,  a  wealthy  Merchant^  hat  a  profligaU  Biolber, 
Stephen^  whom  Robert,  Son  to  Foater,  relieves  out  of 
Prieon  with  tome  of  hie  Falher*i  numey  entmeted  to 
him.  For  Mis,  his  Father  turns  him  otU  of  doors, 
and  disinherits  him.  Meantime^  Inf  a  reverse  of  for- 
Aunef  Stephen  becomes  rich  ;  and  Foster,  by  losses  in 
Trade,  is  thronm  into  the  same  Prison  ( LudgateJ 
from  which  his  Brother  had  been  relieved,  Stephen 
adopts  his  Nephew,  on  the  condition  that  he  shcM  not 
assist,  or  go  near  his  Father :  but  filial  piety  pre- 
vaih  above  the  consideration  either  of  his  Uncle's  dis* 

\    pleasure,  or  of  his  Father's  late  unhindnessj  and  he 

,    visiti  his  Father  in  Prison, 

Foster.     Robert. 
Fos.   O  torment  to  my  soul,  what  makV  tboa 
here? 
Cannot  Uie  picture  of  my  tnisory 


Pe  drawn,  and  hung  out  to  the  eyes  of  men. 
But  thott  most  come  to  scorn  and  laugh  at  it  1 

Rob.  Dear  Sir,  I  come  to  thrust  my  back  under 
yonr  load. 
To  make  the  burthen  lighter. 

Fos.  Hence  from  my  sight,  dissembling  villain,  go ; 
Thine  uncle  sends  defiance  to  my  woe, 
And  ihoo  must  .bring  it|  hence,  thou  Basilbk. 
Thou  kill'st  me  with  thine  eyes.     Nay,  never  kneel, 
These  acoroful  mocki  more  than  my  woes  I  feel. 

Rob   Alas,  I  mock  ye  not,  but  come  iu  lof  e 
And  nalural  duty,  Sir,  to  beg  your  blesaing  ; 
And  for  mine  uncle 

Pof.  Him  and  thee  I  curse. 
Ill  »tarve  ere  I  eat  bread  from  his  purse. 
Or  from  thy  hand  :  out.  villain  ;  tell  that  cur, 
Iliy  barking  nncle,  that  I  lie  not  here 
Upon  my  bed  of  riot,  as  be  did, 
Covered  with  all  the  villainies  which  man 
Had  ever  woven ;  tell  him  I  lie  nut  so ; 
It  was  the  band  of  Heaven  struck  me  thus  low. 
And  I  do  thank  it.    Oet  thee  gone,  I  say, 
Or  I  shall  curse  thee,  strike  thee  ;  pritliee  away : 
Or  if  thou*li  lau^li  thy  fill  at  my  p<K>r  state, 
Tlieo  sta),  and  listen  to  the  prison  grate. 
And  hear  thv  father,  an  old  wretched  min. 
That  yeslerdsy  had  thousands,  beg  end  cry 
To  get  a  penny  :  oh,  m;|r  misery. 

Rub.  bear  Sir,  for  pity  hear  me* 

Fos.  Upon  my  curse  I  charge  no  nearer  come  ; 
1*11  he  no  fa' her  to  ao  vile  a  son. 

Rob.  O  my  abortive  Uve, 
Why  for  my  good  am  I  thoa  paid  with  bate  ? 
From  this  ssd  place  of  Ludga-e  here  I  freed 
An  uncle,  and  I  tost  a  father  for  it ; 
Now  is  my  father  her^,  whom  if  I  succour, 
I  then  must  lose  my  uocle*a  love  and  favour* 
My  father  once  being  rich,  and  uncle  poor, 
I  him  relieving  was  thrust  foith  of  doors, 
Bafiled,  reviled,  and  disinherited. 
Now  my  own  father  here  most  beg  for  bread. 
My  uncle  being  rich  ;  and  yet,  if  I 
Feed  him,  myself  roust  beg.    Oh  misery! 
How  bitter  is  ihy  taste  ;  yet  I  will  drink 
Thy  strongest  poison  ;  fret  what  miachief  can, 
Pll  feed  my  father ;  thooj^h  like  the  pelican, 
I  peck  my  own  brcaat  for  him. 

(  His  Father  appears  above  at  the  Grate,  a  Box  hang- 
ing  down,) 
Foi.  Bread,  bread,  one  peony  to  buy  a  loaf  of   . 

bread,  for  the  tender  mercy. 
Rod.  O  me,  my  shame !  I  know  that  voice  full 
well ; 
Pll  help  thy  wants,  althon ^h  thou  cnrse  me  still. 

(He  stands  where  he  is  unseen  by  his  Father.) 
Fos.  Bread,  bread,  some  Chriitian  man  send  back 

Your  charity  to  a  number  of  poor  prisoners. 

One  penny  for  the  tender  mercy — 

[Robert  puis  in  Money, 

The  hand  of  Heaven  reward  you,  gentle  Sir, 
Never  may  you  want,  never  feel  misery  ; 
Let  blessings  in  uonurohet'd  measure  grow. 
And  fall  upon  your  head,  where'er  you  go. 

Rob*  O,  happy  comfort :  curses  to  the  grounJ 
First  struck  me  :  now  with  blessings  I  am  crown'd.* 

Fos.   Bread,  bread,  for  the  tender  mercy,  one 
penny  for  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Rob.  Pll  buy  more  blessings :  take  thou  all  my 
store; 
Pll  keep  no  coin,  and  see  my  father  poor. 

Fos.   Gfod  angels  guard  you.  Sir,  my  prayerg 
shall  be 
That  Heaven  may  bless  you  for  this  charity, 

Rob.  If  he  knew  me.  sure  he  would  not  say  so  : 
Yet  1  have  comfort,  if  by  any  means 
I  get  a  blesaing  from  my  fatlier's  hands. 
How  cheap  are  good  prayers !  a  poor  penny  buys 
That  by  which  man  up  in  a  minute  flies 
And  mounts  to  Heaven. 

Enter  STiPntv. 
Oh,  me,  my  uncle  sees  me. 

St»  r.  Now,  Sir,  what  makes  you  here 
So  near  the  prison  ? 

Rod.  I  WIS  going,  Sir, 
To  buy  meat  for  a  poor  bird  I  ha^e, 
I'hat  sits  so  sadly  in  the  cage  of  late, 
I  think  he*ll  die  for  sorrow. 

Step.  So,  Sir: 
Yuur  uity  uill  cot  quit}  our  pains,  I  fear  me. 
1  shall  find  that  bird  (I  think)  to  be  that  churlish 

wretch 
Your  father,  that  now  haa  taken 
Shelter  here  in  I^idgate.     Go  to.  Sir ;  urge  me  not. 
You'd  best ;  I  have  given  you  warning ;  fawn  not 

on  him, 
Nor  come  not  near  him  if  you'll  have  my  love, 

Rob.  *Las,  Sir,  that  Iamb 
Weie  most  unnatural  that  should  hate  the  dam. 
Step.  L»mb  me  no  lambs.  Sir. 
Rob.  Good  uncle,  'las,  you  know,  when  yon  lay 
here, 
I  succoured  you :  so  let  me  now  help  him. 

*  A  blessing  stolen  at  least  as  fairly  as  Jacib's  was. 


Stip.  Yes,  at  he  did  me  ; 

To  laugh  and  triumph  at  my  misery. 
You  freed  me  with  his  golU,  but  'gainst  bis  will : 
For  him  I  might  have  rotted,  and  lain  still ; 
So  shall  lie  now. 

Rob   Alack  the  d^y  ! 

Step.  If  him  thou  pity,  'tin  thine  own  decay. 

Fof.  Bead,  bread,  some  charitable  man  remem- 
ber the  poor 
Prisoners ;  bread,  for  the  tender  mercy,  one  pesay. 

Rob.  O  listen,  uncle,  that's  my  poor  father  a  voice. 

Step.  There  let  him  howl.     Get  you  gone,  and 
come  not  near  him. 

Rob.  O  my  sool. 
What  tortures  dost  thou  feel  I  earth  ne'er  shall  find 
A  ton  so  true,  yet  forced  to  be  unkind. 

(Robert  disobeys  his    lJnde*s  injunctions,  and  again  ' 
visits  his  Father.) 

Fombr.    Wife.     RoeraT. 

Pot.  \\i\  what  tit  thou?     Call  for  the  keeper 
(hete. 
And  thrust  him  out  of  doors,  or  lock  me  op. 

Wife.  O  'tis  your  son. 

Fos.  I  know  him  not. 
I  am  no  king,  unless  of  scorn  and  woe. 
Why  koeerst  tbou,  then,  why  dost  thou  mock  me  sot 

Rob.  O  my  dear  father,  hither  am  1  come. 
Not  like  a  threatcniog  storm  to  increaae  your  wrack, 
For  1  would  take  all  sorrows  from  your  back. 
To  lay  them  all  on  my  onn. 

Fos.  Rise,  mischief,  ri^e ;  away,  and  get  thee  gone. 

Rob.  O  if  I  be  thus  hateful  to  your  rye, 
I  ivill  depart,  and  wish  1  soon  may  die;' 
Yet  lit  your  blessing,  Sir,  but  fall  on  me. 

Fos.  My  heart  still  hates  thee. 

Wipe.  Sweet  husband. 

Foi.  Get  )ou  both  gone ; 
That  misety  takes  some  rest  that  dwells  alone. 
Away,  thou  villain. 

Rob.  Hea\en  can  tell ; 
Acb  bat  your  fioger,  1  to  make  it  well 
Would  cut  my  hand  off. 

Fos.  Hang  thee,  hang  ibee. 

Wife.  Husband. 

Fos.   Destruction   meet   tlee.      Tura   the   key 
there,  bo  1 

Rob,  Good  Sir,  I'm  gone,  I  will  not  stay  to 
grieve  you. 
Oh,  knew  you,  for  your  woes  what  pains  I  feel. 
You  would  not  scorn  me  so.     See,  Sir,  to  cool 
Youi  heat  of  burning  sorrow,  I  have  got 
Two  hundred  pounds,  and  glad  it  is  my  lot 
To  lay  it  down  with  reverence  at  your  feel ; 
No  comfort  in  the  world  is  swei-t. 
Whilst  that  you  live  in  moao. 

Fos.  Slay. 

Rod    Good  truth.  Sir,  I'll  have  none  of  it  back, 
Could  but  one  penny  of  it  save  my  life. 

Wife.  Yet  stay,  and  hear  him:    oh  unnaturar 
ttrife 
In  a  hard  father's  bosom. 

Fos.  I  see  mine  error  now  :  oh  can  there  grow 
A  rose  upon  a  bramble  ?     Did  there  e'er  flow 
Poison  and  health  together  in  one  tide  ? 
I'm  born  a  man :  reason  may  step  aside, 
And  lead  a  father's  lore  out  of  the  way : 
Forgive  me,  my  good  boy,  I  went  astray ; 
Look,  on  my  knees  1  beg  it :  not  fur  joy. 
Thou  bring*st  this  golden  rubbish,  which  I  spurn  : 
But  glad  in  this,  the  heavens  mine  eye-balls  turn, 
And  fix  their  right  to  look  upon  that  face. 
Whose  love  rcmaios  with  pity,  duty,  grace. 
Oh  my  dear  wronged  boy. 

Rob.  Gladness  overwhelms 
My  heart  with  joy :  I  cannot  speak. 

WiiF.  Crosses  of  this  foolish  world 
Did  never  grieve  my  heait  with  torments  more 
Than  it  is  now  grown  light 
With  joy  and  comfort  of  this  happy  tight. 

The  present  edition  of  this  delightful  book  it  eB-> 
larged  by  the  addition  of  the  fuaher  specimens  which 
Lamb  published  a  few  years  ago  in  Hone's  'Table 
Book.*  These  make  about  half  of  ihe  second  volume,  and 
are  quite  equal  in  interest  to  those  forming  the  original 
collection.  Among  them  is  that  wonderful  performance 
of  Sir  Rich  Aid  Fansha\^e*s,in  a  scene  from  the  Spanish 
play  of  *  Querer  pro  Solo  Qiierer'  (to  Love  for  Love'a 
Sake),  which  he  has  turned  into  the  sweetest  English 
verse  that  was  ever  written.  Tlie  annotations  inter- 
spersed among  these  later  specimens  also,  are  inferior 
only  in  quantity  to  thote  in  ilie  first  collection.  There 
is  the  same  depth  and  sultiety  of  thought,  the  same 
exquisite  delicacy  of  perception,  and,  in  as  htgh  perfiec.* 
tion  as  ever,  that  st^Ie  at  once  so  racy  in  its  spirit,  and 
to  translucent  in  its  material,  like  the  richest  wine 
foaming  in  the  clearest  crystal. 
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TO  ASSIST  THK   IKQVtntKOt   ANIHATX  TRK  STRUOOLIIfO.  AMD 
SYMPATHISE   WITH  ALL. 


kK   IMTSODIFOBD   TO   HIS 
AN0B8TOS8. 

[REpftiKTiD,  by  leave  of  the  Proprietor,  from  articles 
contributed  some  years  ago  to  the  «  New  Monthly 
Magazine/  by  the  Editor  of  thu  Journal.] 

QuxTKoo  tells  a  story  of  an  old  Spanish  nobleman, 
who  meeting  hia  ooaehman  in  the  plaoe  unmention- 
able to  poUte  ears,  and  being  respectAiIly  asked  how 
he  came  there,  said  it  was  on  aooeunt  of  the  fttal 
indulgenee  he  had  shown  to  hit  wicked  son.  «  But," 
said  he,  «  Peter,"  wiping  his  eyes,  «  how  came  you 
here  ?••—•«  Ah,  my  kwd,"  replied  Peter,  « it  was  for 
being  the  &ther  of  that  wicked  son  of  yours.** 

It  is  frightful  to  hear  the  eonnnenU  people  wiU 
maka  on  a  story  of  this  lort.  Some  go  so  far  as  to 
pretend  that  there  is  no  reckoning  on  a  'legitimate 
ftmily  in  Europe.  An  Ogleby,  say  they,  for  aught 
we  know,  reigns  in  France ;  and  a  Sawney  Beane  at 
Madrid.  A  corporal  may  be  half-brother  to  the 
King  of  Prussia.  Some  prig  of  a  fellow  is  perhaps 
the  precursor,  at  no  great  distance,  of  the  illustrious 
Alexander  of  the  North ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria  may  be  the  exalted  result  of  a  parish  beadle.  In 
the  old  story-book  which  represents  Virgil  as  a  ma- 
gician, the  poet  is  said  to  have  pronounced  Augustus 
to  be  the  son  of  a  bakerr  The  reason  assigned  for 
.the  discovery  was,  that  the  emperor  had  ordered  the 
poet  so  many  loaves  a  week,  instead  of  money,  to  do 
what  he  likMl  with.  By  this  rule,  the  holy  allies 
might  be  all  made  out  the  descendants  of  parish  offi- 
cers; for  there  is  nothing  that  occupies  them  so 
much  as  keeping  a  sharp  eye  upon  rsgrants,"  waging 
▼ar  with  surreptitious  munched  apples,  and  the 
r«ding  of  books  in  church  tinoe^  and  wearing  their 
respective  oocked-hats  with  a  solemn  propriety.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria,  when  shown  a  manuscript 
Ariosto  in  Italy,  is  recorded  to  have  said  that  he  had 
no  countenance  for  authors  of  that  sort:  (^hich 
•wy  body  wiU  reidily  believe,  who  has  seen  his 
Miyesty's  fooe.) 

However,  the  fiimous  Austrian  lip  has  been  long 
in  the  fomily.  There  is  no  denying  that  What- 
•twr  iU  origin,  it  is  of  old  standing.  I  have  heard 
the  same  tUng  of  slanting  foreheads  in  other  fomilies. 
Drydtn  teUs  us  of  a  refcipe,  by  which  to  ascertain  the 
Icgithnaoy  of  certain  royal  fiimUies  famous  for  inter- 
aBah7iQg  with  their  aunts  and  uncles, 

*«  Who  by  their  common  ugliness  are  known.** 

Thinking  of  these  matters,  andbftppening  to  fall 
upon  the  geometrical  ratio  of  descent,  by  which  it 
appwn  that  a  man  has,  at  Ms  tmentitih  remove,  one 
mUioH/brty. eight  tkouumd  five  hundred  and^eeventy. 
star  anceiiore  in  ihe  Unotd  deyree—grandftuhete  and 
yramhnothers,^!  dropped  the  other  evening  -  into  a 
reverie^  during  which  I  thought  I  stood  by  myself  it 
one  end  of  an  immense  public  pUoe,  the.othtr  being 
occupied  with  a  huge  motley  ai|Mmbly,  whose  fooes 
were  all  turned  towards  me.  At  this  multitudinoos 
gaxe,  I  felt  the  sort  of  confusion  which  is  natural.to 
A  modest  man,  and  which  almost  makes  us  believe 


that  we  have  been  guilty  of  some  crime  without 
knowing  it.  But  what  was  my  astonishment,  when 
a  master  of  the  ceremonies  issued  forth,  and  saluting 
me  by  the  title  of  his  great-grandson,  introduced  me 
to  the  assembly  in  the  manner  and  form  following: 

May  it  p)ease  your  Majesties  and  his  holiness  the - 
Pope; 

My  Lord  Cardinals,  may  it  please  your  most  reve- 
rend and  illustrious  eminences ; 

M4y  it  please  your  graces,  my  lord  dukes ; 

My  lords,  and  ladies,  and  kdy  abbesses ; 

Sir  Charles,  give  me  leave  ;  Sir  Thomas  also,  Sir 
John,  Sir  Nicholas,  Sir  William,  Sir  Owen,  Sir 
Hugh,  &c. 

Right  worshipful  the  several  courts  of  aldermen ; 

Mesdames,  the  married  ladies ; 

Mcsdames  the  nunsand  other  maiden  ladies; Mes- 
sieurs Manson,  Womanson,  Jones,  Hervey,  Smith, 
Merryweather,  Hipkins,  Jackson,  Johnson,  Jephson, 
Damant,  Delavigne,  De  la  Bleterie,  Macpherson, 
Scott,  O'Bryan,  OShaughnessy,  0*HaUoran,  QuU 
terbuck,  Brown,  White,  Black,  Lindygreen,  Southey, 
Pip,  Trip,  Chedorloamer  (who  the  devil,  thought  I, 
is  he?)  Morandi,  Moroni,  Ventura,  Mazarin, 
D*Orset,  Puckering,  Pickering,  Haddon,  Somerset, 
Kent,  Franklin,  Hunter,  Le  FcVre,  Le  Roi  (more 
French !)  Du  Val  (oli,  ho !  a  highwayman,  by  all 
that*s  gentlemanly!)  Howard,  ChurchUl,  Burdett, 
Argentine,  Gusufson,  Olafaon,  Bras-de-feu,  Sweyn, 
Hacho  and  Tycho,  Price,  Lloyd,  Llewellyn,  Hanno, 
Hiram,  &c.  and  all  you  intermediate  gentlemen, 
reverend  and  otherwise— with  your  infinite  sons, 
nephews,  uncles,  grandfathers,  and  all  kinds  of 
relations. 

Then,  you,  sergeanU  and  corporals,  and  other 
pretty  fellows, — 

You  footmen  there,  and  coachmen  younger  than 
your  wigs. 

You  gypsies,  pedlars,  criminals.  Botany- Bay  men, 
old  Romans,  informers,  critics,  and  other  vagabonds,— 

Gentlemen  and  ladies,  one  and  all,— 

Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you,  your  deseendant, 
Mr  Manson. 

Mr  Manson,  your  Avcxsxoas. 

What  a  sensation ! 

I  made  the  most  innumerable  kbd  of  bow  I  could 
think  of,  and  was  saluted  with  a  noise  like  that  of  a 
hundred  oceans.  Presently  I  waa  in  the  midst  of 
the  uproar,  which  became  like  a  lair  of  the  human 
race. 

Dreams  pay  as  little  attention  to  oeremooy^  as 
the  world  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  form 
a  part.  The  gentlemao  usher  waa  the  onlf 
person  who  retained  a  regard  for  it.  Ptope  Imio. 
cent  himself  was  but  ode  of  the  crowd.  I  saw  him 
elbowed  and  Uughlog  ammig  a  parcel  of  kwyen. 
It  was  the  same  with  the  dukes  snd  the  princes. 
One  of  the  kings  was  fomiliarly  addressed  by  a  lord 
of  the  bedchamber,  as  Tom  WUdman;  and  a  little 
French  page  had  a  queen  much  older  than  himself 
by  tbe  am,  whom  he  introduced  to  me  as  his  daugfa« 
tar.  I  discerned  very  plainly  my  immediate  ances- 
tors the  Msasotts,  but  could  not  get  near  enough  to 
speak  to  every  one  of  them,  by  reason  of  a  motley 
^rowd,  who»  with  all  imaginable  kindness,  seemed  as 
If  they  would  ha«e  torn  me  to  piecss.  <*  This  Is  my 
arm,**  said  one,  «*  as  sure  as  fote,**  at  the  same  time 
sebing  me  by  the  wrisC    <«  The  Franklin  shoaMsr,** 


cried  another.  A  gay  fellow,  pushibg  up  to  me,  and 
giving  me'  a  lively  shake,  exclaimed,  '*  The  fomily 
mouth,  by  the  Lord  Harry  1  and  the  eye— (bere*8  a 
bit  of  my  father  in  the  eye.**— <*  A  very  liule  bit, 
please  your  honour,**  said  a  gyps^,  a  real  gypsey, 
thrusting  in  her  brown  fooe  :« all  the  rest's  mine, 
Kitty  Lee*s,  and  the  eyebrows  are  Johnny  Fawls  to 
a  hair.**— *<  The  right  leg  is  my  property,  however,** 
returned  the*beau :  <*  I'll  swear  to  the  caUl**- «  MaU 
—but — notia  to  de  autre  eal/,**  added  a  ludicrous 
voice,  half  gruff  and  half  polite,  belonging  to  a  fim- 
tastic-looking  person,  whom  X  found  to  be  a  dancing-  - 
master.  I  did  not  care  for  the  gypsey ;  but  to  own 
my  lef^  leg  to  a  dancing-master  was  not  quite  so 
pleasant,  especially  as,  like  Mr  Brummel,  it  happens 
to  be  my  favourite  leg.  Besides,  I  cannot  dance. 
However,  the  truth  must  out.  My  left  leg  is  naore 
of  a  man's  than  my  right,  and  yet  it  certainly  ori- 
ginated with  Mons.  Fauxpai.  He  came  over  from 
France  in  the  train  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. The  rest  of  me  went  in  the  same  manner. 
A  Catholic  priest  was  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  my  . 
head  of  hair,  though  by  no  means  remarkable  but  for 
quantity ;  but  it  seems  he  never  expected  to  see  it . 
again  since  he  received  the  tonsure.  A  little  coquette 
of  quality  laid  claim  to  my  nose,  and  a  more  roman- 
tic young  lady  to  my  chin.  I  could  not  say  my  soul  < 
was  my  own.  I  was  claimed  not  only  by  the  Man- 
sons,  but  by  a  little  timid  boy,  a  bold  pauiot,  a  mo- 
per,  a  merry-andrew,  a  coxcomb,  a  hermit,  a  volup- 
tuary, a  water-drinker,  a  Greek  of  the.  name  of 
Pythias,  a  freethinker,  a  religionist,  a  bookworm,  a 
simpleton,  a  beggar,  a  trembling  fother,  a  hack* 
author,  an  old  soldier  dying  with  harness  on  his 
back. 

•<  Well,"  said  I,  looking  at  this  agreeable  mixture 
of  claimants,  **  at  any  rate  my  vioes  are  not 
my  own." 

**  And  how  many  virtues?'*  cried  they  in  a  stern 
vcHoe. 

«<  Gentlemen,**  said  I  « if  you  had  waited,  you 
would  have  seen  that  I  could  give  up  one  as  well  as- 
the  other,  as  far  as  either  can  be  given  u^  by  a  na- 
ture that  partakes  of  ye  all  I  aee  very  plainly  that 
all  which  a  descendant  no  better  than  mymtf,  fav  ta 
do,  is  neither  to  bosst  of  his  virtues,  nor  pretend  ex- 
emption from  his  vices,  nor  be  overcome  with  his 
misfortunes ;  but  solely  to  ngard  the  great  mixture 
of  all  as  gathered  together  in  bb  person,  and  to  try 
what  he  can  do  with  it  for  the  honour  of  thoee  who 
preceded  him,  and  tbe  good  of  those  who  come 
a*ler.- 

At  this  I  thongl)^  ^«  ^l*oIe  enormous  assentbly 
pat  on  a  very  earnest  but  affectionate  fiice;  whicb 
Wis  a  fine  sight.  A  noble  humility  was  in  the  looks 
of  the  best.  Tears,  not  without  dignity,  stood  in  the 
eyes  of  the  very  worst 

•«It  is  hue  for  me,**  added  1;  "^I  can  do  little. 
But  I  win  tell  this  vision  to  the  younger  and  stouter  ; 
they  perhaps  may  do  more.'* 

.  «  Go  and  tell  it,**  answered  the  multitude.  But 
the  noise  was  so  loud,  that  I  awoke,  and  found  my 
tittle  child  crowing  in  my  ear. 
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It  vat  n^W'jm^  day,  and  merry  dofngt  #«re  gdng 
on  in  the  oaitleof  Ruienii.  Of  th<m  who  eamt to 
pay  the  ^ompUmenU  of  the  leaaon  loine  bad  taken 
their  leave,  but  many  were  still  dttiog  erith  my  Lord 
the  Cotwt  at  Uie  dinner-table,  where  the  great  diver 
goblet  was  making  iu  joyom  roondv  But  tha  fun 
and  frolic  were  more  free  and  aarcHraitted  at  th« 
lecond  table.  The  oamyaiiy  here  was  Tery  IWely 
indeed,  Ktmk  (he  plump  lUtla  min«<vink,  Hainhaird, 
the  waggish  huntsman,  and  Sybella  Frisehin,  the  free 
and  easy  housekeeper^  were  striving  who  should  be 
iiiBt*  ia  jeste,  jokes,  and  monstrous  good  stories. 
**  Just  hear,**  said  Deinhard,  '•  what  my  Lord  asked 
me  to-day,  and  what  I  answered.  They  were  talkiBg 
at  Cable  of  portrait>painUng.  *  Did  you  ever  have 
your  pleture  taken,  Deinhard?'  said  the  Count  in 
jest.  *  Indeed,  my  Lord,*  I  replied,  *  I  wanted  to  have 
it  done,  and  so  looked  out  Ibr  a  pahiter  at  Bamberg; 
b«t  the  diurl,  §Jhm  eying  ray  visoomy,  whkh,  as 
your  Lordship  knows^ii  rather  long,  yellow,  and 
pitted,  yet  not  so  bad  after  aU,  sent  me  off  in  a  hurry, 
saying  that  he  had  no  eokmrs  ugly  enough  ibr  my 
ftee.  *  AU  the  eompany  laughed  till  they  were  ready 
ta  buret  at  this  saUy." 

•*  That's  nothing  to  what  I*m  gc^ng  to  tell  you,** 
interrupted  the  cook.  **  Tou  must  know  that  yester- 
day I  very  snugly  roasted  the  owl  that  was  found 
dead  on  the  bam-floor,  and  served  it  up  as  a  partridge 
to  Hahneberg,  the  hungry  chancery  clerk,  who  comes 
spunging  and  smelling  about  the  kitchen  every  day. 
He  thought  it  was  very  nice,  and  stopped  his  jaw. 
work  more  than  once  to  say  that  he  had  never  in  all 
his  life  eaten  a  bit  of  game  with  such  a  fine  hemi  goUt 
about  it.* 

'  **  Tou  are  mere  ignoramuses,**  screamed  out  the 
housekeeper,  **  Do  but  listen  to  the  trick  I  played 
yesterday.  Tou  know  fat,  comfortable,  greedy  Dr 
Hammer,  and  that  when  he  comes  into  the  castle 
olie  can  never  make  a  bed  to  his  liking.  Well,  this 
time  I  lodged  him  iii  the  back  red  room,  that  is  so 
tar  from  the  rest,  Ibr  I  knew  the  prank  that  the  old 
bedstead  would  most  likely  play  him.  No  sooner  said 
than  done.  For  a  little  before  midnight,  when  our 
heavy  friend  the  Doctor,  whose  head  was  just  then 
none  of  the  lightest,  had  found  his  way  to  his  bed 
with  BO  small  difficulty,  and  thrown  his  huge  masses 
of  flesh  upon  it,  down  comes  a  great  bit  of  the  bed- 
stead Jiear  the  bead,  and  as  be  was  in  no  condition  to 
help  himself  or  call  for  assisiance,  he  was  obliged  to 
pass  the  pight  in  the  most  uncomfortable  way  in  the 
if0rl4  with  hb  legs  up  and  hie  head  down.  In  the 
morning  he  wanted  to  give  me  a  good  scolding,  but 
X  HtetUentHd  \am.  at  such  a  rate^  which  you  know  he 
Ukca  sieassively,  that  he  thought  no  more  of  his 


Jindermann,  the  gardener,  must  now  needs  put  in 
his  oarv  and  told  once  more,  not  in  the  briefest  style, 
how  long  he  had  been  In  Constantinople  and  Mos- 
oowcow*  (aa  immense  town,  ifty  miles  behind  Mos- 
cow) and  at    Jerusalem  and  .Madrid,  ;Buda  and 
Mesioe^  and  how  he  had  1>een  employed  by  gentle- 
mmh  grand  visiess,  interpreters,  bishops,  margraves, 
and  professors;  nay,  more,  how  his  father,  (now  in 
heaven)  had  a  fish-pond  four  miles  round,  in  his  gar- 
den*  and  many  other  credible  matters  of  a  like 
nature.     But  Deinhard,  the  huntsman,  soon  stopped 
the  current  of  his  talk,  by  reckoning  up  that  ho 
must  at  least  be  120  yean  old,  if  he  had  staid  at 
every  place  as  long  as  he  had  asserted.   Kow,  though 
Mr  Lindermann  was  gifUd  with  most  o^cellent  diges- 
tion, he  was  not  able  to  stomach  and  make  meat  of 
this  calculation.     Hence  he  opened  his  mputh  no 
more,  except  to  swallow  the  noble  juioe  of  the  gri^e 
that  stood  before  him. 

But  none  of  these  gibes  and  jests  was  relished  by 
the  virtuous  lady's  maid,  Wilhelmina  Sellin,  nor  by 
Sehenk,  who  held  the  honourable  office  of  footman, 
and  was  bom  in  the  imperial  town  of  Goplar :  and 
even  Frans  Braunwauld,  the  Count's  saddler,  sat  quite 
grave  and  silent,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom; 
though  he  had  lately  inished  a  capital  job  in  the  har- 


ness room,  and  was  placed,  on  that  aeconnt,  at  the 
second  table.  He  seemed  to  be  sunk  in  deep  thought, 
and  was  neither  cheered  by  the  raillery  of  the  frolick- 
'som«  Sybella,  nar  by  the  jesu  of  the  huntsaaa ;  tmit 
as  al  last  they  baesma  very  hard  upon  hkv,  he  took 
up  hie  hal  and  atlck,  and  silently  went  away.  He 
vfBl  home  tad  entered  his  room  with  the  same 
silenoe  and  reserve. .  At  length  his  young  wife  ad- 
dressed him  with  these  words:— "Tell  me,  dear 
Framy  what  is  the  matter  wHh  you?  Eeer  finaa 
yesterday  you  hate  bton  lookiag  d«ll  and  gloomy* 
which  Is  quite  unusual  with  you.  I  thought  to  have 
eae«  you  ratum  to-day  in  good  splrita  from  your 
merry  party ;  but  you  are  not.  Perhaps  the  last 
work  you  did  for  the  Count  is  not  quite  to  your 
liking?  Or  has  anything  unpleasant  happened  ?  " 

*«  Dear  wife,"  answered  the  saddler,  **  I  would  have 
told  you  yesterday  what  it  was  that  troubled  mo,  had 
I  not  been  afraid  of  disquieting  your  kind  heart. 
But  since  you  press  me,  I  can  no  longer  oonoeal  it« 
Tou  know  the  little  garret  in  the  old  part  of  the 
castle,  where  I  work  for  his  Lordship.       Tou  know, 
too,  that  in  order  to  finish  the  handsome  new  hamtas 
with  which  the  count  drove  to  church   to-day,   I 
worked  the  night  before  last  till  near  midnight,  and 
came  home  very  late.     I  was  sitting  there  very  busy, 
my  solitary  lamp  was  burning  before  me,  a  snow 
storm  was  beating  at  the  rattling  old  windows,  and 
the  watchman  was  crying  eleven  o'clock, — when  sud- 
denly there  was  a  push  at  my  door.     Supposing  that 
the  porter  had  come  to  tell  me  to  leave  off  work,  I 
laid  the  harness  down ;  when,  behold !  there  came  in 
a  mouse- coloured  dog  of  immense  size,  who  looked 
upon  me  quite  calmly  with  his  bright,  shining  eyes, 
and  poked  hb  munle  upon  ,the  table«     Tou  know 
that  I  am  not  Tearfbl,  but  a  feeling  of  horror  came 
upon  me,  on  beholding  this  apparition.     However, 
I  plucked  up  courage,  and  stared  the  beast  in  tha  face ; 
he  then  opened  his  wide  jaws,  and  uttered  strange 
hollow  sounds  out  of  his  deep  throat.   It  seamed  as  if 
I  half  heard  the  words— Follow  me !— Follow !— Fol- 
low 1  I  was  silent,  and  did  not  stir.  But  I  heard  these 
words  for  the  second  and  third  time.      Now,  thought 
I,  you  wont  eat  me  after  all,  so  I  wiB  follow  the 
creature,  and  see  what  it  wants,  and  where  it  will 
take  me.     Catching  hold  of  my  lamp,  I  followed  tha 
dog,  who  trotted  before  me,  wagging  his  taiL     The 
wind  whistled  through  the  old  roof,  the  frighted  owls 
flitted  round  me,  and  the  rats  skipped  about,  as   I 
walked  shivering  along  the  cold  stone  floor,  and  at 
last  reached  a  black  door,  which  I  had  never  before 
observed.      The  dog  reared  up  against  it,  and  it  sud- 
denly opened  with  a  creaking  noise.      I  went  in, 
looked  about  me  with  the  help  of  the  lamp,  and  saw 
nothing  but  a  large,  empty,  desolate  chaibber.     But 
the  dog  seised  my  coat  with  his  teeth,  and  drew  me 
to  a  comer  behind  the  door.      My  lamp  shone  upon 
it,  and  I  saw  a  tall  figure  in  a  bright  white  dress, 
leaning  against  the  wall.  It  looked  to  me  like  a  state- 
ly lady  in  a  silk  dress  of  the  old  German  fashion, 
with  an  open  countenance,  and  long  golden  hair  hang- 
ing down  upon  her  shoulders.    By  the  doubtful  light 
of  the  lamp  she  seemed  to  be  lifting  her  right  arm 
towarda  ms^  holding  a  small  black  cross  befbre  me 
with  a  supplicating    countenance.      I  had  hardty 
raised  my  hand  to  touch  the  cross  that  was  oflfbred 
mo,  when  my  lamp  was  extinguished  by  a  dreadful 
UasI  of  wind ;  a  iMrfbl  rattling  sounded  through  the 
whole  buHdingr  and  a'  stifling  sulphureous  smell  sur- 
rounded ma.     It  was  pitch-dark,  and  I  stood  trem- 
bling, without  knowing  or  seeing  where  I  should  put 
my  foot.    However,  I  recovered  myself  a  little,  left 
the  chamber,  whoee  door  shut  to  after  me  with  a 
l^iieatening  crash,  and  groped  along  the  rafters  of 
the  roof,  fbttowed  by  the  dismal  howHogs  of  the  dog, 
until  I  reached  the  w^>known  neighbourhood  of  my 
XQonu    1  soon  found  tha  atairs,  got  into  the  lower 
passage,  which  ia  lighted,  and  hastened  home,  where 
I  found  you  already  asleep.     I  eouM  not  sleep-^ny 
mind  was  too  violantly  agitated  by  tbia  nlght-adraa- 
turfu  I  often  triad  to  conaidar  the  whole  aa  a  vision, 
but  the  large  gray  dog#  and  the  lady  dressed  in  silk, 
with  bar  meUnchoTy  yet  eheerfbl  fkce^  stand  belbro 
mo  too  plain  at  this  very  mouBent.    I  suppoaa  that 
both  are  aooursed  spirits^  who  are  waiting  for  their 


reltast.  But  it  makes  me  so  sorry,  when  I  think  that 
this  release  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  come  to  pass 
through  ma,  had  it.no^  b«n  frnst^ted  by ji^psa  other 
aail  sflrit.  Ko«v  denr  wifa^  you  Itnow  tho  cause  of 
my  sMnsss  and  my  aerious  meditatfon." 

**  Do  not  let  tbii  disturb  you,**  relied  Us  wife; 
**  this  is  an  old  story,  which  I  was  told  when  a  child 
by  my  grandmother.  Tou  know  that  afUr  she  was  a 
widow,  she  was  nurse  in  the  castle  for  ten  years,  and 
learoad  a  great  deal  of  what  had  happened  there  fi-om 
the  most  remote  period,  whiefa  she  was  very  fiMid  of 
relating  whan  she  grew  old,  aa  grandmctbsr'a  gaao- 
rally  are.     Among  other  stories  was  the  following 

'•  In  the  time  of  Count  Gottfried,  before  the  30 
years^  war,  there  was  in  hb  eourt,  anoblemaiden  ealled 
EsUier  von  Rinkemberg,  whoee  extraordinary  beauty 
and  virtue  were  celebrated  long  afterwards.     At  the 
same  time  the  Count  had  a  chamberlain  named  Mils, 
who  was  bom  at  Schweinfurt.     He  liked  to  look 
upon  the  maid,  and  shewed  her  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tentioo,  in  hopes  of  winning  hor  aflbetlons.    But 
though  he  was  a  fine  young  follow,  she  coldly  kept 
him  at  a  distance,  and  gave  him  to  understand  pretty 
plainly,  that  he  was  not  of  noble  birth,  and  must  fix 
hb  attentions  elsewhere.      Thb  contempt  sunk  deep 
into  the  heart  of  the  chamberlain,  but,  fiur  from  dis- 
.  moying  him,  only  inflamed  him  with  a  still  more 
violent  love  for  the  court  hdy.     But  since  he  could 
not  obtain  hb  olijeet  by  all  hb  suing  and  pressing,  he 
endeavoured  to  eflhet  it  by  secret  means,     An  old, 
wandering,  and  experienced  woodman,  who  occasion- 
ally came  to  the  castle  and  received  alms  firbm  die 
Count,  was  entrusted  by  him  with  hb  situation ;  he 
advised  him  to  get  some  of  the  hair  of  hb  bdoved 
one,  to  bum  and  powder  it,  and  then  swallow  it  early 
in  the  naomiog,  and.fosting,  in  water  drawn  befbretho 
break  of  day.     If  bo  did  thia,  ha  would  soon  have 
proof  of  the  maiden's  love.     The  ohamberlain  fihl- 
lowed  hb  advie^      He  obtained  a  large  hnk  fii 
Esther's  beautiftil  light  hair,  firoos  her  chambermaid, 
who  was  for  from  disliking  hins,  and  did  what  the 
old  woodman  had  dhraeted.      Altar  jsoase  tfane  the 
courtiers  thought  they  obeerved  that  the  beantifiil 
maiden  looked  mora  kindly  on  tha  dkamberlain  4ban 
before*      And  when  threo-quartars  of  the  year  were 
orer,  it  was  suddenly  reported  that  Esther  was  ex- 
tremely ill,  beyond  all  hope  of  reeoveryv     At  the 
same  time  they  laaroed  that  Ifik,  the  chamberlain, 
yn»  kept  in  cloea  custody  in  hb  apartment,  and  that 
a  judge,  attended  by  hb  derk,  was  examining  Mm 
dslly.     Very  strange  and  bad  thinga  were  whispered 
from  one  to  another,  but  nothing  ocrtain  was  known, 
as  the  whole  afiab  was  managed  very  seemly.     The 
end  of  the  story  was,  that  the  young  lady  died  sud- 
denly, and  was  privately  bviod,  but  the  chamberlain 
disappeared,  and  nobody  could  leora  what  had  be- 
Qooie  of  him.      But  all  area  not  foirly  done ;  Ibr  ever 
afterwards,  pboot  the  turn  of  the  year^  a  nobe,  and  a 
tattling,  and  a  biibbtil^  b  heard  on  the  floor  of  the 
old  castle,  and  aighiogk  and  weeping,  andtrotdng  and 
howling,  like  a  dog's.  Thb  clatter  comea  again  every 
year.     Every  one  thinks  that  thaaa  are  the  departed 
and  accursed  spirits  of  the  court  lady,. who  did  not 
die  innocent,  and  of  the^  chamberlaie,  who  was  pri- 
vately executed  for  seduction  and  witchcrafr.     Ifasiy 
years  afterwards,  a  servant  who  was  looking  one 
night  for  something  in  a  distant  room,  saw  a  wmMa 
in  an  ancient  German  dreas,  and  a  large  'dog  iyinfT 
before  her.  But  suddenly  his  light  was  extinguished, 
and  hb  fear  and  horror  drove  him  awsy.     The  fe- 
male figure  b  taken  to  ba  the  lady^  and  the  dog  ihe 
transformed  chamberlain.      Both  ci  theBa»  they  any, 
long  for  their  release,  but  will  find  it  very  bard  t» 
obtain,  as  '  an  evil  spirit  prevents  it ' " 

^  Thb  b  the  story,"  continued  the'  saddler's  wife, 
«  which  I  heard  ft-om  my  grandmotb^,  and  the  tmth 
of  which  you  have  now  experienced  yourself.  Drive 
it  out  of  your  head,  as  it  b  not  your  foult  that  you 
ware  not  able  to  tSket  the  release  of  these  con- 
damned  spirits.* 

<'  But,"  replied  Frans  Braunwauld,  «  I  ha^e  often 
worked  in  my  room  in  the  castle  till  late  at  night, 
and  yet  never  heard  or  saw  any  thing  horrid*" 
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«'  Yoa  forget***  replied  .hia  wife,  "  that  the  appa- 
rition  ia  seen  only  at  the  torn  of  the  year,— that  is  to 
say,  in  the  twelve  nigbts  from  ChristniM  to  the  feast 
of  Epiphany,  and  nerer  at  any  other  time.** 


THfi    177BBX* 
PBRSOVAL    POBTRAITS     OP    BMINENT    MEN. 

-SB.   HOEKBy   BISHOP  OP   MOaWICH,    THK   COMMBNTATOA 
ON   THB   PSALMS. 

<  From  *  Fmtonal   and  Literary    Memorials  *  by  the 

Amihor  cf  *  Four  Teare  in  Prance  /  *  *  Italy  at  it  •«,* 

^.— a  learned,  eniertaimny,  amdeoneeientioueman.) 
Dr  GxoaoK  HoBKK.  was  a  man  of  unaffected  piety, 
cheerful  temper,  great  learning,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing his  propensity  to  jesting,  dignified  manners.  He 
was  much  beloTed  in  Magdalen  College,  of  wbieh  be 
was  president;  the  chief  complaint  against  him 
being,  that  be  did  not  reside  the  whole  of  the  time 
in  CTcry  year  that  the  sUtntes  required.  He  resigned 
his  headship  on  being  promoted  from  the  deanery  of 
Canterbury  to  the  see  of  Norwich:  the  alleged 
reason  was  the  incompatibility  of  the  duties ;  though 
other  heads  of  houses,  when  made  bishops,  have  re- 
tained their  academical  situations. 

He  never  manifested  the  least  ilUhumour  himself, 
and  repressed  it,  but  with  gentleness,  in  others. 
Having  engaged  in  a  party  at  whist,  merely  because 
he  was  wanted  to  make  up  the  number,  and  playing 
indifferently  ill,  as  he  forewarned  his  partner  would 
be  the  case,  he  replied  to  the  angry  question,  «  What 
reaaon  could  you  poasiUy  have,  Mr  President,  for 
playing  that  card  ?**—•*  None  upon  earth,  I  assure 
you.** 

On  the  morning  when  news  was  received  In  college 
of  the  death  of  one  of  the  fellows,  a  good  companion,  a 
hon  mvam,  Home  met  with  another  fellow,  an  especial 
friend  of  the  defunct,  and  began  to  condole  with 
him :  **  We  have  lost  poor  L— .»•— "  Ah  !  Mr  Pre- 
sident, I  may  well  say,  I  could  have  better  spared  a 
better  man.**— «*  Meaning  me,  I  suppose?*'  said 
Home,  with  an  air  that,  by  its  pleasantry,  put  to 
flight  the  other's  grief. 

I  was  talking  with  Henry  James  Pye,  late  poet 
laureat,  when  he  happened  to  mention  the  name  of 
Mr  P.,  a  gentleman  of  Berkshire,  and  M.P.,  I  think, 
for  Reading:  "That  is  the  man,**  said  I,  "who 
damned  the  King*s  wig  in  the  very  presence  of'  his 
Majesty,  with  great  credit,  however,  to  his  own  loy- 
alty, and  very  much  to  ;the  amusement  of  the  King." 
— "  I  do  not  well  see  how  that  could  be.**— •«  You 
shall  hear  a  story  which  our  President  (Pye  had  been 
a  gentleman  commoner  of  Magdalen.  College)  told  at 

his  own   Uble.     The   King  out  a  hunting,  P 

was  la,  and  of  the  field :  the  Khig'a  hone  fell':  the 
King  was  thrown  from  the  saddle,  and  his  bat  and 
wig  were  thjrown  to  a  little  distance  from  him ;  he 
got  on  his  feet  again  immediately,  and  began  to  look 
about  for  the  hat  and  wig,  which  he  did  not  readily 

see,  betog,  as  we  all  know,  short-sighted.     P , 

very  much  alarmed  by  the  accident,  rides  up  in  great 
haste,  and  arriving  at  the  moment  the  King  b  peer- 
ing about  and  saying  to  the  attendants,  « Where*s  my 

wig?  wbere*s  my  wig?*    P cries  out,  « D—n 

your  wig,  ie  yomr  Majeeiy  eaftf*   Mr  Pyeobserved, 

"  That's  just  like  P ;  he  n  just  the  man  to  have 

done  so.**  Home  seemed  to  think  that  no  accusing 
spirit  would  cavil  at  the  "oath  ;**  for  he  gave  it  forth 
meroimtdo,  not  ••in  good  906th,**  swearing  like  a 
oomfit>maker*s  wife. 

Home  sometimes  condescended  to  a  jocularity 
which  others,  as  highly  placed,  but  of  minds  not  so 
playful  and  good-natured,  would  have  thought  be- 
neath them.  An  vnder-^graduate  waited  on  him,  ac- 
oording  to  rule,  to  aak  leave  out  of  CdUge,  saying 
he  was  going  to  Coventry :  "  Better  to  go  than  be 
sent,"  said  the  President. 

I  have  heard  him  preach  at  St  Mary*s,  before  the 
University,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  how  he  em- 
ployed  himself  during  the  psalms  usually  sun^  before 
the  sermon ;  beating  time  with  his  open  hand  upon 
the  cushion,  ever  and  anon  joining  in  the  chant ;  then 
arranging  his  notes,  or  wiping  his  spectacles.  HU 
delivery  on  these  occasbns  waa  somewhat  too  fa- 
miliar, approaching,  if  the  term  may  be  permitted, 
to  the /ac^<a.datnca/:  yet  he  was  at  once  convinced 
and  convincing ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  free  and  easy 
in  hta  exterior,  because  religion  was  to  him  interiorly 
a  source  of  ease,  and  freedom,  and  comfort. 

One  of  Horae'a  sermons,  before  the  University, 
was  on  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  •  •  •  «*  lu 
?"■  ?.*^/  ^^  «*^^»  "  I  l»«v«  l»e«n  brought  up,  and 
for  this  faith,  I  truat  when  called  upon,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  die.**  His  chance  of  obtaining  the  crowa  of 
martrydom  seemed  so  very  remote,  that  this  dedar*. 
tion  of  his  willingness  to  accept  it  could  but  provoke 
a  smfle.  That  this  obUUon  of  himself  might  not  be 
^rely  without  oonsequence,  my  friend  Richard 
Paget  drew  a  caricature,  now  in  my  posMsaioo,  re- 
presenting the  very  reverend  the  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury.  With  his  placid  smile  on  his  face,  and  his 
spectacles  on  his  note,  ..both  of  which  he  bore  as 


atcribtttea,— chained  to  a  sUke,  the  feggots  heaped 
around  bun,  and  the  flames  asoendidg  to  his  wig. 
The  design  Is  inscribed  <•  The  Martrydam  of  Saint 
Home.** 

For  one  thing  he  wrote  he  did  deserve  to  have 
his  wig  singed.  In  a  sixpenny  pamphlet,  in  defence 
of  the  Corporation  and  T^  Acts,  now  liappily  re-< 
pealed,  and  of  which  the  repeal  was  sought  at  the 
time  of  his  writing,  he  answerji  the  argument  that 
the  test  leads  to  hypOcrisv,  the  profenation  of  a 
aacred  rite,  and  aggravated  perjury,  by  the  remark, 
« What  is  this  to  the  dissenters?  they  are  honest 
men  r  This  is  the  insolence  of  domination,  which 
even  this  mild  and  good  man  could  not  avoid. 

He  wrote  some  numbers  of  the  *  OIU  Podrida,* 
in  one  of  which  he  recommended  the  study  of  the 
newspapers  by  the  examples  of  the  Athenians,  who 
passed  their  time  in  nothing  else  bnt  in  hearing  and 
telling  some  new  thing  r— "  Would  any  man  rah  to 
pass  his  time  better  than  the  Athenians  did?  In- 
deed  ^e  may  expect  that  pre  long  nothing  but  news- 
papers will  be  read ;  since  it  seems  to  be  agreed  on 
by  all  men  of  the  ton,  that  is,  by  all  men  of  sernet 
that  religion  is  a  hum,  virtue  a  twaddle,  and  learning 
a  bore," 

In  1791  he  went  to  take  possession  of  his  episco- 
pal palace  at  Norwich.  When  on  the  steps,  he 
looked  around,  and  said,  "  Bless  us!  Bless  us!  what 
a  multitude  of  people ! "  Some  one  near,  not  out  of 
malice,  but  because  his  head  was  filled  with  Norfolk 
dumpling,  said,  "O!  my  Lord,  this  is  nothing  to 
the  crowd  on  Friday  last  to  see  the  man  hanged.** 


THB    SCHOLAR'S    ALB-JUO    TO   , 

ON   HIS   PAIUNO   TO   COMK   TO   SUma. 

Won't  you  come  and  converse  with  us? 
Master*s  so  dull  and  I*m  so  dry,  « 
With  dust  and  cobwebs  choked  well  nigh, 
That  nothing's  more  stupid  than  he  and  I,— 

Stupid,  and  dull,  and  dumb ; 
But  we  diould  not  be  so  if  you  were  by, 

Prithee,  then,  won*t  you  come? 

Won't  you  come  and  accept  his  fere  ? 
His  banquet,  indeed,  I  can't  exalt. 
It's  little  they  get  that  eat  his  salt. 
He  fills  me  with  nothing  but  vulgar  malt,— 

No  brandy,  or  wine,  or  rum  ; 
But  I've  heard  him  say  it  was  not  his  feulty 

And  he'd  tell  yoa  when  yon  oome. 

Won't  you  come  and  accept  his  plea  ? 
With  Apollo  and  you  he*ll  be  more  grand 
Than  the  wealthiest  noble  in  the  land  ; 
Few  things  indeed  are  at  his  command* 

But  still,  you  know,  there's  some  ;— 
There*s  the  cup  of  kindness,  and  the  hand 

Tliat  he  gives  you  when  you  come. 

Won't  you  come  and  accept  that  hand  ? 
I  hearcniim  last  night ;  he  was  very  aad ; 
He  was  counting  the  friends  that  he  had  liad, 
How  many  were  fled  since  times  grew  bad ; 

Then  sudden  he  snapped  his  thumb, 
And  exclaimed  aloud  with  a  feee  all  glad— 

But  111  tell  you  when  you  come. 
June  so. 

XODBRN    SOUX^TUBB. 

niALOGUx  BCTwmr  A  cTTsroMXA  (a)  and  a 
scuirroB  (a.) 

A.— Mr  B.  I  want «  full  length  statue  made  of 
myself,  at  your  own  price. 

B — If  you  please.  Sir.  Would  you  like  to  be  taken 
naturally,  in  the  dress  you  usually  wear,  as  portrait 
painters  take  their  likeoc«et? 

A. — No;  that  would  ibe  common,  and  there- 
fore vulgar.  What  think  you  of  my  being  atark 
naked,  except  a  small  towel  in  front,  like  General 
Wolfe,  in  Westainater  Abbey?  or  totally  naked, 
like  Lord  Nelson  in  the  Exchange-square  in  Liver- 
pool? 

B. — The  objection  is,  that  Englishmen  neither 
live,  fight,  iior«e^  iUrk  naked ;  and  that  the  uniform 
they  conquered  in,  ought  not  to  be  despised,  particu- 
larly by  their  own  countrymen.  Bonaparte  instantly 
rejected  Canova's  colossal  naked  statue  of  him  with  a 
great  truncheon  in  his  hand. 

A — Then  why  are  artbts  guilty  of  such  absurd- 
ities? 


B.  —They  don't  mind  viokting  any  proprieties  it^ 
life  whatever,  provided  they  can  seixe  an  opportunity 
to  dispby  then-  own  skill  in  drawing  the  figure.  Wit- 
ness the  monstrous  absurdity  on  the  orown-pieoes, 
of  making  a  naked  St  George  figfatmg  a  dragon,  with 
nothing  on  but  a  little  cloth  cloak,  that,  it  b  said,  hb 
wife  lent  him  to  prevent  hb  catching  eold. 

A. — Then  what  think  you  of  representing  me  in  a 
Roman  dress,  as  Marcus  Aurelius  on  horseback, 
like  George  the  Thurd,  at  LiverpooL 

B. — Such  notions  might  do  very  well  for  a  fancy 
ball.  Sir  Peter  Lely,  in  hb  portraits,  got  very  much 
laughed  at  for  drawing  fat  ladies  in  the  characters  of 
Dianas,  Floras,  &c. ;  because  what  is  absurd  will 
always  be  ridiculous. 

A. — You  appear  tome  to  be  too  fastidious,  and 
to  have  too  much  common  sense.  As  the  apothecary 
in  Mrs  RadcliflTs  novel  says,  *  where  is  the  use  of  art 
if  we  are  to  follow  nature  ?  *  We  stop  to  admire  some- 
thing out  of  the  common  way,  and  it  b  the  province 
of  art  to  cause  admiration  and  wonder.  ^  How  do 
you  account  for  people  liking  what  b  strange  and 
monstrous? 

B. — There  b  an  uninformed  taste  in  the  public 
that  leads  them  to  run  alter  the  quack  more  than  Uie 
trtie  physician.  We  must  leave  it  to  time  and  gene- 
ral education  to  refine  and  correct  their  errors. 

A. — I  am  partly  convinced,  but  then  it's  against 
my  will.  I  must  own  I  still  like  the  monstrous— 
firom  the  Ajax  in  the  park,  down  to  the  dragons  and 
grifilns  in  heraldry.  And  there  must  be  multitudes 
of  my  opinion,  or  ebe  the  artists  would  not  venture 
upon  courting  their  admiration. 

B. — It  should  be  the  province  of  artbts  to  lead, 
and  not  mblead,  the  public  taste.  What  b  unna- 
tural b  in  general  disgusting.  That  very  clever  artist, 
Harlow,  went  often  to  dinner  parties  in  a  Field  Mar- 
shal's uniform,  and  got  very  much  Isughed  'at, 
merely  because  he  had  no  right  to  wear  it;  And  for 
the  same  reason,  no  statue  ought  to  be  dressed  in 
what  it  never  wore.  Hariow  had  as  much  right 
to  wear  his  uniform,  as  George  the  Third  has  to  be 
dressed  as  Marcus  Aurelius. 


OHABAOTBRB    OT    SHABLSPBiUlB'S 
PLATS. 

BY  WILLIAM  HAZUTT. 

iro.  xxu.--«nr&r  vub 
This  play  oontains  little  action  or  vioienee  of  paa- 
juoB,  yet  it  has  considetable  interest  of  a  more  mitd 
aad  thoughtful  east,  and  some  of  the  uMit  striking 
paMgea  in  the  aotbor^  worlca.  The  eharaeter  of 
Queen  Katherine  b  the  most  perfiBOt  delineatloa  of 
matronly  dignity,  aweetneas,  and  resignatioii,  th«t 
oanbeoQoeeived.  Her  appeab  to  the  protectioB  of 
the  Ung,  her  rempostranoes  to  theeardinali,hereoD. 
versations  with  her  women,  show  a  noble  and  geno- 
reos  spirit,  aeeoupanied  wkh  the  ntmost  gentleness 
of  natures  What  ean  be  nsore  aflhotinrg  than  her 
answer  to  CasBpeioB  and  Wobey,  who  oome  to  visit 
her  as  pretended  feiendi: 


•  "  Nay,  forsooth,  my  friends. 


They  that  my  trust  must  grow  to,  live  not  here ; 
They  are,  as  all  fliy  eomfesia  are,  fiur  henee, 
In  mine  own  eonntry,  loids." 

Dr  Johnson  observes  of  tbb  play,  that  « the  meek 
sorrows  and  virtuous  distress  of  Katherine  have  fur- 
nbhed  some  scenes,  which  may  be  justly  numbered 
among  the  greatest  efforts  of  tragedy.  But  the  genius 
of  Shakspeare  comes  in  and  goes  out  with  Katherine. 
Every  other  part  may  be  easily  conceived  and  easily 
written.**  Tbb  b  easOy  said;  but  with  all  due 
deference  to  so  great  a  reputed  authority  as  that^of 
Johnson,  it  b  not  true.  For  instance,  the  scene  of 
Buckingham  led  to  execution  b  one  of  the  most  af- 
fecting and  natural  in  Shakspeare,  and  one  to  which 
there  b  hardly  an  approach  in  any  other  author. 
Again,  the  character  of  Wolsey,  the  description  of 
hb  pride  and  of  hb  fell,  are  inimitable,  and  have, 
berides  their  gorgeousness  of  effect,  a  pathos,  which 
only  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  could  lend  to  the  dis- 
trencsofaproud,  bad  man,  like  Wolsey.    There  is 
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a  sort  of  child-like  simplicity  in  the  very  helpWn- 
nem  of  hit  situatioa,  arising  from  the  recollection  of 
bis  past  overbearing  ambition.  After  the  cutting 
sarcasms  of  his  enemies  on  his  dlfgrace»  against  which 
he  bears  up  with  a  spirit  conscious  of  his  own  superi- 
ority,  he  breaks  out  into  that  fine  apostrophe — 

"  FarewtU,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man  ;  to-day  he  puU  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him ; 
The  third  day,  ooraea  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And — when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatnesf  is  a  ripening— nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.     I  have  rentur'd, 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders. 
These  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory  ; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth :  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me. 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  ttraam,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  I  hate  ye  I 
T  feel  my  neart  new  open'd :   O  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man,  that  hangs  on  princes*  favours ! 
There  is  betwixt  that  snile  we  would  aspire  tOy 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  uur  ruin. 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  war  and  women  have ; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Luciferi 
Never  to  hope  again  !** 

The^  is  in  this  paasage,  as  well  as  in  the  well- 
known  dialogue  with  Cromwell  which  follows,  some« 
thing  which  stretches  beyond  common-place ;  nor  is 
the  account  which  Griffiths  gives  of  WoUey's  death 
less  Sbakspeareian ;  and  the  candour  with  which 
Queon  Katherine  listens  to  the  praise  of  **  him  whom 
of  all  men  while  living  she  hated  most,**  adds  the 
last  graceful  finishing  to  her  character. 

Among  other  imi^  of  great  individual  beauty 
might  be  mentioned  the  description  of  the  effect  of 
Ann  Bo1eyn*s  presenting  herself  to  the  crowd  at  her 
coronation. 


'  '<  While  her  grace  sat  down 


To  rest  awhile,  some  half  an  hour  or  so, 
In  a  rich  chair  of  state,  opposing  freely 
The  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  people. 
Believe  mc^  sir,  she  is  the  goodliest  wonuin 
That  ever  lay  by  man.     Which  when  the  people 
Had  the  full  view  of,  tuch  a  notM  arose 
As  the  shrouds  make  ai  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest. 
As  loud  and  to  as  many  tttnes.** 

The  character  of  Henry  VIII  is  drawn  with  great 
truth  and  spirit.  It  is  like  a  very  disagreeable  por- 
trait sketched  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  His  gross 
appearance,  hb  blustering  demeanour,  his  vulgarity, 
his  arrogance,  his  sensuality,  his  cruelty,  his  hypocrisy, 
his  want  of  common  deoenoy  and  common  humanity, 
axe  marked  in  eCriNig  Unet.  His  traditional  peculiari-  ' 
tics  of  expression  complete  the  reality  of  the  picture. 
The  aathorttative  expletive,  *<Ha!**  wiOi  whiob  he 
iatimatahb  indignation  or  surprise,  has  an  efTeet 
like  the  first  startling  sound  that  breaks  from  a 
tlmndar-eloud.  He  is  of  all  the  monarchs  in  our 
history  the  most  disgusting:  for  he  unites  in  himself 
all  the  vices  of  barbarism  and  refinement,  without 
their  virtues.  Other  kings  before  him  (such  as 
Eichard  III)  were  tjrrants  and  muxderers  out  of  am- 
bition or  neceitity :  they  gained  or  established  unjust 
power  by  violeBt  means :  they  destroyed  their  enemies 
or  those  who  barred  their  access  to  the  throne,  or  made 
its  tenure  insecure.  But  Henry  VIII*s  power  is  most 
fatal  to  those  whom  he  loves:  he  is  cruel  and  remorse- 
less to  pamper  his  lujcurious  appetites:  bloody  and 
voluptuous;  an  amourous  murderer;  an  uxorious 
debauchee.  His  hardened  insensibility  to  the  feel- 
ings of  others  is  strengthened  by  the  most  profligate 
self-indulgence.  The  religious  hypocrisy,  under 
which  he  marks  his  cruelty  and  his  lust,  is  admirably 
displayed  in  the  speech  in  which  he  describes  the 
first  misgivings  of  bis  conscience  and  its  increasing 
throes  and  terrors,  which  have  induced  him  to  di- 
vorce his  queen.  The  only  thing  in  his  favour 
in  this  play  is  his  treatment  of  Cranmer  t  tbef«  is 
also  another  circumstance  in  his  fisvour,  which  is  hk 
patronage  of  Hans  Holbein, — It  has  been  said  of 
Sliakspeare — **  No  maid  could  live  near  such  a  man." 
7t  might  with  as  good  reason  be  said — ^**  No  kii^ 
could  live  near  such  a  man.**  His  eye  would  have 
penetrated  through  the  pomp  of  circumstance  and 
the  veil  of  opinion.  As  it  is,  be  has  represented 
such  persons  to  the  life_his  plays  are  in  this  respect 


the  glass  of  liistory^he  has  done  them  the  sansa 
Justice  as  if  he  had  been  a  privy  oounsellor  all  his 
life,  and  in  each  successive  reign.  Kings  ought 
never  to  be  seen  upon  the  stage.  In  the  abstract, 
they  arc  very  disagreeable  characters:  it  Is  only 
while  living  that  they  are  *<  the  best  of  kings.'*  It  is 
their  power,  their  splendour,  it  is  the  apprehension 
of  the  personal  consequences  of  their  favour  or  their 
hatred,  that  dazzles  the  imagination  and  suspends  the 
judgment  of  their  favourites  or  their  vassals ;  but 
death  cancels  the  bond  of  allegiance  and  of  interest ; 
and  seen  as  they  were,  their  power  and  their  preten* 
sions  look  monstrous  and  ridiculous.  The  charge 
brought  against  modern  philosophy  as  inimical  to 
loyalty  is  unjust,  because  it  might  as  Veil  bo  brought 
against  other  things.  No  reader  of  history  can  be  a 
lover  of  kings.  We  have  often  wondered  that 
Henry  VIII  as  he  is  drawn  by  Shakspeare,  and  as 
we  have  seen  him  represented  in  all  the  bloated  de- 
formity of  mind  and  person,  is  not  hooted  from  the 
English  stage. 

oHASAOTBiixsTxo  speoxbhhis  or 

THO   BNOLXSH    POBT8. 

FAVOUajTl   SPECIMEN    OF    CHAUCXa's    DESCaiFUOK     OT 
XXTEK.NAL     KATUXX.  ' 

(  Omitted  by  mistake  in  the  preeediny  article, ) 

Upon  a  certain  night 
As  I  lay  in  my  bed,  sleep  full  unmeet  (I) 
Was  unto  me,  but  why  that  I  ne  might 
Rest  I  ne  wist,  for  there  n*as  (2)  earthly  wight 
(As  I  suppose^  had  more  of  hearth  ease 
Than  I,  for  I  n*ad  (3)  sickness  nor  disease ; 

Wherefore  I  marvel  greatly  of  myself 
That  I  so  long  witbouten  sleep^  lay, 
And  up  I  rose  three  hour^  after  twelfe, 
About  the  springing  of  the  gladsome  day. 
And  on  I  put  my  gear  and  mine  array,] 
And  to  a  pleasant  grove  I  *gan  to  pass 
Long  ere  the  bright^  sun  uprisen  was ; 

In  which  were  oakcs  great,  straight  as  a  line, 
Under  the  which  the  grass  so  fresh  of  hue 
Was  newly  sprung,  and  an  eight  foot  or  nine 
Ev^  tree  well  from  his  fellow  grew, 
yVith  branches  broad  laden  with  leaves  new. 
That  sprungen  out  against  the  sonn^  sheen,  (4) 
Some  very  red,  and  some  aglad  light  green^ 

And  at  the  last  a  path  of  little  brede  (5) 
I  found,  that  greatly  had  not  us^  be. 
For  it  fbrgrowen  was  with  srass  and  weed, 
Tliat  well  unnethes  (6)  a  wight  might  It  see. 
Thought  I,  this  path  some  whitber  go*th  iMutiie; 
And  so  I  followed  till  it  me  brought 
To  a  right  pleasant  arbour  well  y wrought. 

Which  that  bench^  was,  and  with  turv^  new 
Freshly  turv^  whereof  the  greend  gragi 
So  smatt,  so  thick,  so  short,  so  fresh  of  hue. 
That  most  Kks  to  green  wool  wot  Jit  was ; 
The  hedge  also^  that  yeden  (7)  in  compass. 
And  closed  in  all^  the  green  arbere,  (8) 
With  sycamor^  was  set  and  eglantere 

And  shapen  was  this  arbour  roof  and  all 
As  is  a  nretty  parlour,  and  also 
Tlie  hedge  as  thidt  as  is  a  castle  wall. 
That  who  that  list  without  to  stand  or  go. 
Though  he  would  all  day  pryen  to  and  fro. 
He  should  noi  seeif  there  were  ancy  wight 
Within  or  no,  but  one  within  well  might 

Perceive  aB  those  that  yeden  (9)  there  without 
Into  thefidd,  that  was  on  every  side 
Cover*d  with  com  and  grass,  that  out  of  doubt. 
Though  one  would  seeken  all  the  worlds  wide^ 
So  rich  a  fields  could  not  be  espied 
Upon  no  cost,  as  of  dte  quantity, 
For  of  all^  good  thing  thiere  was  plenty^ 

And  I,  that  all  these  pleasant  sights  sec. 
Thought  suddenly  //eft  so  sweet  an,  air 
Of  the  eghsdere,  that  oeruinly 
liiera  is  no  heart  I  deem  in  sueh  despair, 
Ne  yet  with  thought^  froward  amd  cosdraire 
So  overlaid,  but  it  should  soon  have  bote  (10) 
If  it  had  on^  felt  this  savour  aote.  (11) 


(t)  Unmeet— imfitdng,  vm 
(S)  N'as— ne  was,  was  not 

(3)  N'ad— ne  had,  had  not 

(4)  Sbeeo-flhiaing. 

(5)  Brede— breadtb. 

ra)  Unnethes   scaroely. 
m  Yeden— went.' 

(8)  Arbere— >arbour. 

(9)  Yeden-went. 

(10)  Bbte— help,  ivmedy. 

(11)  Sote-sweet. 


And  as  I  stood  and  cast  aside  mine  eye, 
I  was  'ware  of  the  fiurest  medlar  tree 
That  ever  yet  in  all  my  life  I  see. 
As  full  of  blossom^  as  it  might  be^ 
Therein  a  goldfinch  leaping  prettily 
From  bough  to  bough,  and  as  him  lint  he  eat 
Here  and  there  ofbuddes  andjlow'res  sweet. 

And  to  the  arbour  sfde  was  adjoining 
Tliis  fairest  tree  of  wiiich  I  have  you  toU, 
And  at  the  Ian  the  bird  began  to  sing, 
When  he  hid  eaten  what  he  eaten  would. 
So  passing  sweetly  that  by  many  fold 
It  was  more  pleasant  than  I  could  devise. 
And  when  his  song  was  ended  in  this  wise. 

The  nightingale  with  so  merry  a  note 
Answered  him,  that  all  the  wood  yrung 
So  suddenly,  that  as  it  were  a  sot  (12) 
I  stood  astonied,  and  was  with  the  song  ' 
Thorough  ravhh6d,  that  till  late  and  long 
I  ne  wist  in  what  place  I  was,  ne  where. 
Again  methought  she  sung,  e'en  by  mine  ear. 

Wherefore  I  waited  (13)  about  busily 
On  every  side  if  I  her  might  see. 
And  at  the  last  I  *gan  full  well  espy 
Where  she  sat  in  a  fresh  gre«n  laurel  tree. 
On  the  fartlier  side  even  right  by  me, 
J%at  gave  so  passing  a  delicious  smell, 
^Aceordiwg  to  the  eglantere  full  well: 

Whereof  I  bad  so  inly  great  pleasire. 
As  methought  I  surely  ravish^  was 
Into  Paradise,  wherein  my  desire 
Was  for  to  be,  and  no  farther  to  pass 
As  for  that  day,  and  on  the  soti  ( 14)  grass 
I  sat  me  down,  for  as  for  mine  intent 
The  bird^  song  was  more  convenient. 

And  more  pleasant  to  me  by  many  fold 
Than  meat  or  drink,  or  any  other  thing ; 
Thereto  the  arbour  was  so  fresh  and  cold. 
The  wholesome  savours  eke  so  comforting, 
That,  as  I  deero^,  sith  the  beginning 
Of  the  world  was  nevef  seen  ere  then 
So  pleasant  a  ground  of  none  earthly  man. 


KWB   AST8   AND   XJTBRATU8B. 

Two  Journeys  through  Italy  and  Switzorland,  by  mf- 

Uam  '  Thompson,   Assistant  Commisfory  General  to 

the  Forces,  J.  Maerone, 
Ma  Thomtsok  is  an  intelligent  and  agreeable  per- 
son,  who  appears  to  have  enjoyed  his  two  hasty 
journeys  considerably.  He  writea  on  account  of  his 
pleasures  and  sensations  on  visiting  the  garden  of 
Europe,  and  the  favourite  seat  of  art  to  his  friends 
at  home ;  and  no  doubt  they  derived  much  pleasure 
in  the  perusaL  Accordingly  they  press  him  to  pub- 
lish, and  Mr  Thompson  complies ;  this  part  of  the 
transaction  we  cannot  but  think  indiscreet.  The 
roads  Mr  Thompson  travelled  are  well  beaten,  the 
cities  he  visited  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  Oxford  street ; 
nor  does  he  meet  with  any  notable  adventures. 
From  our  personal  friends  we  hear  with  delight 
when  they  treat  of  the  oldest  subjecU;  we  leceive  a 
note  after  a  first  visit  to  Richmond  with  somethinf^ 
like  anticipation.  We  join  the  interest  we  take  in 
our  friend  to  the  interest  we  mutually  feel  in  the 
scene,  and  each  augments  the  other;  we  feel  the 
same  kind  of  gratification  that  we  do  when  t%ro  of 
omr  old  friends  meet  each  other  for  the  first  time. 
One  ingredient,  and  it  is  the  principal  one^  Is  want- 
ing to  the  satisfaction  of  the  general  reader  If  sueh 
oommunieations  be  made  public  The  only  el- 
ceptionB  are  in  favour  of  old  and  favourite  writers, 
who  stand  somewhat  In  the  light  of  personal  friends 
to  the  world  at  large. 

Mr  Thompson  appears  to  have  a  genuine  taste  for 
works  of  art ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  is 
90  much  more  exalted  or  acute  than  k  common  to 
cultivated  and  tasteful  minds  in  general,  as  to  qualify 
him  for  a  eritic  His  decisions  are  mositly  correct^ 
but  amount  to  no  more  than  all  the  world  i^e  agreed 
upon  ahready ;  if  he  deviates  from  the  beaten  track  of 
criticifm,  he  loses  hb  way. 

For  the  purposes  of  a  road-hook,  the  work  U  Ar 
too  scanty  and  loose,  and  not  always  quite  correct. 
Ex,  gr,  as  where  he  mentions  that  the  two  halvea 
of  Florence  are  joined  by  two  «  fine  stone  bridgca  ;** 
whiles  in  fact,  there  are  four ;— one  very  ugly  one, 

(12)  Sot,  Fr.— a  stupefied  penMO,  a  IdoI. 
(18)  Waitcd-watched. 
(14)  Sot6   sweet. 
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^wo  indiflbrently  good,  and  one  extremely 'beautiful; 
as  many  visitors  to  the  very  admirable  panorama  of 
that  city,  exhibited  a  short  time  back  in  Leicester 
Fields,  probably  observed.  In  fact,  Mr  Thompson's 
visits  to  the  different  places  were  too  hasty  to  enable 
him  to  have  a  very  full  or  exact  idea  of  any  of  them  ; 
and  thu«,  although  a  pleasing  specimen  of  general- 
post  letter-writing,  there  is  not  stuff  in  the  work 
enough  to  make  a  satisfiutory  volume.  Upon  read- 
ing it  we  have  abetter  opinion  of  the  writer  than  of 
his  work — a  better  opinion  of  what  he  might  do  than 
of  what  is  done. 

A  Bisiory  of  British  Fishes.      By  William  Yarrell, 

F.L.S.  Part  VI.  John  Van  Voorst. 
Beactiful  as  usual.  The  Fishing  Frog  is  the  most 
monstrous  living  absurdity  we  ever  saw.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  such  individuals  can  consider  themselves  beau- 
tiful ?  If  they  do.  what  a  hideous  creature  an  int^lli-  ^ 
gent  Fishing  Frog  would  think  the  Venus  de  Medici. 
The  little  vignette  of  horses  going  to  be  bathed  in  the 
sea  is  hardly  so  happily  drawn  asusiAl ;  but  it  is  true 
to  the  fact,  and  a  pretty  bit  of  colour. 

ColburtCf  Modern  Novelists,  Vol,  VIIT.-^The  Dis- 
owned, By  Edward  Lytton  Bitlwer.  Revised 
edition.    la  2  vols.    Vol.  I.    Colburn. 

*  The  Disowned  *  it  appears,  from  the  introductory 
^ssay  to  the  present  edition,  of  all  Mr  Bulwer's  novels, 
is  the  one  most  congenial  In  th©  writer's  own  feelings ; 
and  it  is  certainly  altogether,  to  our  mind,  the  roost 
agreeahle.  There  are  a  couple  of  engravings  at  the 
commencement  of  the  volume.  The  group  of  lovers  is 
pleasinir,  particularly  the  girl.  Her  face  wants  pas- 
sion ;  but  it  has  feeling,  gentleness,  and  beauty.  The 
gentleman  is  rather  tame.  The  vignette  is  not  desti- 
tute of  a  certain  nice  feeling :  but  it  u  stiff  and  inartifi. 
eiftl  in  the  drawing  and  grouping. 


ROKANOE    OF    RSAL    X.IFB. 
Kb.  Lxxxu. — Fatal   snterkXE   or  horbid   soonssr 

FOR    tOVK. 

The  frequency  of  strange  oases  of  this  kind  during 
the  transition  of  mind  in  France  from  one  state  of 
opinion  to  another,  induces  us  to  copy  it  fiom  the 
newspapers.  It  is  not  love  which  these  unfortunate 
peraons  feel ;  at  least,  not  love  of  any  high  order — 
certainly  not  of  a  lasting  or  healthy  sort.  It  is  a 
morbid,  melancholy  impatience,  generally  allied  to 
a  character  of  a  very  wilful  description,  which  pro- 
bably  would  as  soon  have  quarrelled  as  loved  ia 
the  course  of  another  twelvemonth,  and  meeting 
with  an  egotism  resembling  its  ovm,  and  prepared 
to  jump  all  extremities  for  the  sake  of  indulging  its 
spleen,  and  getting  a  sensation.  We  do  not  say  tliis, 
of  course,  out  of  any  want  of  charity  towards  the 
unhappy  victims  of  such  mistakes,  but  as  a  warning 
towards  sensitive  people  of  melancholy  fancies,  not 
to  copy  these  very  serious  levities  of  our  neighbours* 
(for  such,  after  all,  they  must  be  called,  and  the 
result  of  half  thoughts  misuking  themselves  for 
whole  ones),  but  to  cultivate  their  faculties,  animal 
and  intellectual,  to  better  advantage, — and  to  be- 
lieve that  real  love  would  rather  continue  to  eaist 
with  the  beloved  object  in  the  same  wide  world,  if  it 
eoold  not  do  it  in  the  same  house,  than  hatard  the 
loss  of  its  coiqpany  in  another  by  such  perilous  con- 
clunons — much  less  selfishly  invite  it  to  partake 
them,  and  thus  quit  all  chance  of  earthly  happiness 
from  the  more  cheerful  companionship  of  other 
friends. 

Tbb  following"  extraordinary  case,  the  details  of  which 
are  given  by  one  of  the  actors  in  the  tragedy,  came  oo 
befere  the  Court  of  Assiie  in  Paris,  on  Satorday. 
In  1826,  Pos(>er  Baacal,  accompanied  by  bis  sister, 
went  on  a  visit  to  the  family  of  M.  Troussett,  a  mer- 
chant  of  Angouleme,  when  he,  for  the  first  time,  saw 
Madame  Priolland,  who  was  then  twenty  years  of  age. 
Although  he  only  remained  there  eight  days,  so  great 
an  intimacy  bad  sprung  up  between  Msdame  Priollaod 
and  himself,  that  after  his  departure  they  corresponded 
far  five  months,  when,  at  the  request  or  her  hasbaod, 
the  cerrespoodence  ceased.  Prom  that  period  until 
1B31,  when  Baocal  ieft  France  for  Senegal,  be  and 
Lladame  Priolland  met  but  twice,  and  both  times  in 
the  preience  of  her  hnsband.    Towards  Uie  close  of 


1634,  Bancal  returned  frdm  SeoegaT,  and  went  to 
Montpellier  to  take  out  a  doctor's  diploma.  In  going 
and  returning  he  called  on  iUaUaroe  Priollaod,  and  it 
was  in  one  of  those  interviews,  he  states^  that  she  pro- 
posed lo  him  the  project  of  putting  themselves  to  death— 
a  proposal  which  lie  looked  upon  at  first  as  mere 
badinage,  but  which  soon  took  irresistible  possession  of 
his  mind.  Resolutions  were  finally  made  to  accom* 
pUsh  this  object,  and  they  parted  in  the  end  of  Feb* 
rnary.  They  met  on  the  I4th  of  March  at  Poictiers, 
and  the  23rd  of  March  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  execu- 
tion of  their  project.  On  the  17t!i  of  March  they 
arrived  in  Paris,  and. went  to  lodge  at  an  hotel  as  man 
and  wife.  On  the  eveoini;  fixed  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  horrible  plan,  Madame  Priolland  or-, 
dered  a  foot  bath  to  be  brought  into  her  chamber,  and 
at  eleven  o'clock,  every  thing  being  ready,  the  horrible 
tragedy  began.  Bancal  states  that  she  then  asked  him 
to  put  an  end  to  her  life ;  upon  which  he  bled  her  twice 
in  her  legs.  She  losua  great  deal  of  blood,  and  would 
have  fallen  from  the  chair,  had  he  not  supported  her. 
After  some  time  his  strength  failed,  and  she  fell  upon 
the  floor,  but  he  subsequently  succeeded  in  placing  her 
upon  the  bed,  and  tney  laid  tiiere  side  by  side.  The 
hours  wore  awuy,  and  she  still  lived.  He  asked  her  if 
she  wished  to  live  ;  she  said  **No.'*  lie  then  asked 
her  if  she  would  wish  him  to  use  the  blstouri ;  but  she 
she  said  she  objected  to  the  iron  entering  her  heart. 
She  bad  chosen  bleeding  as  the  means  to  be  used  to  de* 
prire  her  of  life,  because  she  said  she  would  wish  to 
see  herself  dying.  After  some  further  delay,  he  with 
her  own  consent,  gave  her  some  acetate  of  morphine, 
which  he  had  provided,  and  then  took  a  dose  himself. 
1'hey  both  suflPered  nausea  and  vertiico,  in  consequence 
of  taking  the  morphine,  but  it^'effecU  were  not  suffi- 
ciently powerful,  and  the  bistouri  was  at  length  re- 
sorted to.  He  stabbed  her  once  without  effect;  but  on 
his  inflicting  a  second  and  deeper  wound,  she  pressed 
bts  hand,  and  never  moved  afterwards.  He  then 
stabbed  himself  three  times,  but  the  wounds  did  not 
prove  fatal.  A  friend  of  BancaPs.  named  Cassema- 
casse,  next  morning  received  a  letter  which  had  been 
written  by  the  former,  who,  in  the  anticipation  of 
death,  had  requested  that  he  would  see  Madame 
Priolland  and  himself  boned  in  the  same  coffin.  When 
Cassemacasse  went  to  the  room  and  had  the  door 
forced  opeo^'Bancal  and  his  victim  were  both  stretched 
00  the  bed,  the  latter  quite  dead,  but  the  former  still 
living,  though  a  stream  of  blood  was  issuing  from  a 
large  wound  in  his  left  breast.  Bancal  having  reco- 
vered from  his  wound,  was  on  Saturday  last  brought  to 
trial  for  the  murder  of  Madame  Priolland.  Great  io- 
terest  was  excited  in  the  court,  which  was  crowded  to 
excess  by  ladies  anxious  to  bear  the  result  of  this 
romantic  afiPair.  After  a  long  investigation,  of  which 
we  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  u<«  to  give  the 
details,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 
Bancal  is  described  as  being  a  young  man,  small  in 
stature,  with  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  of  a  pale  coun- 
tenance, expressive  of  a  deep  and  settled  melancholy* 


TABLB    TilI.K. 

ORIGIK   Ot   OVB   or   QOBTfU*8   rLATS.— LSS80K  TO  TT- 
RAWICAL    EXnRIMVKTS   UPOK   A   GOOd  TKMPXR. 

The  attachlhent  I  had  felt  for  Margaret,  I  trans- 
ferred to  the  daughter  of  our  host,  named  Annette. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  of  her  but  that  she  was  young, 
pretty,  lively,  and  affectionate.  Her  disposition  was 
so  sweet,  her  mind  so  pure,  that  she  deserved  the 
love  and  veneration  due  to  a  saint  I  saw  her  un- 
interruptedly  every  day.  Our  company  at  the  table 
d*  h6te  waa  confined  to  a  few  persons  known  to  the 
master  of  the  house,  whose  wife  was  a  Frankfort 
woman.  They  received  very  few  people  except 
during  the  fiiir.  Annette  and  I  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  conversing  with  each  other,  of  which  we 
took  advantage  with  mutual  pleasure.  As  she  was 
not  permitted  to  go  out,  her  diversions  and  amuse- 
ments were  very  few:  we  used  to  sing  some  of 
Zachary*s  songs  together;  we  played  Krongera 
Duke  Michael ;  and  thus  our  time  glided  on.  But 
the  more  innocent  connexions  of  this  kind  are,  the 
less  variety  of  impressions  is  there  to  prolonff  their 
duration.  1  accordingly  fell  into  that  evil  disppsi- 
tionof  mind  which  often  misleads  us  so  far  as  to 
make  us  find  a  pleasure  in  tormenting  those  whom 
we  love;  and  I  abused  the  fondness  of  a  young 
f^ale  by  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  caprices.  Secure 
of  the  affection  of  Annette,  and  of  her  anxiety  to 
pleste  me,  I  vented  on  her  all  the  ill-humour  that 
the  failure  of  my  poetical  essays,  the  apparent  im- 
possibility of  my  doing  myself  honour  by  them,  and 
everything  else  that  occurred  to  vex  roe,  excited.  I 
poisoned  our  best  days  by  groundless  and  unworthy 
jealousies.  ,Sbe  long  endured  all  these  follies  with 
angelic  patience ;  but  I  had  the  cruelty  to  tire  it 
out.  To  my  shame  and  despair  I  at  length  per- 
ceived that  her  heart  was  alienated  from  me,  and 
that  I  had  now  real  cause  for  all  the  extrava^nces  I 
had  been  guilty  of  without  reason.     This  discovery 

ftve  rise  to  terrible  scenes  between  us;  but  all  that 
gained  by  them  was  to  learn,  for  the  fourth  time, 
bow  much  I  loved,  and  how  necessary  her  affection 


was  to  me.  My  passion,  however,  increased,- 
suming  all  the  forms  which  such  situations  produce. 
It  was  now  my  turn  to  act  the  part  of  this  amiable 
girl :  I  used  all  my  endeavours  to  gain  her  by  agree- 
able diversions.  I  could  not  bear  to  relmqul^h  all 
hopes  of  her  return  lo  me;  but  it  was  too  late., 
Struck  with  remorse  for  my  conduct  towards  her,  I- 
avenged  her  by  torturing  myself  with  my  own 
follies.  The  furious  despair  by  which  I  thought  to 
awake  her  compassion,  overcame  her  physical 
strength.  These  extravagances  greatly  contributed 
to  the  bodily  anguish  by  which  I  lost  some  of  the 
best  years  of  my  life ;  and,  perhaps,  these  complaints' 
would  speedily  have  terminated  my  existence,  had 
not  my  poetical  vein  come  to  my  assistance,  and  re- 
stored my  enfeebled  health.  Already,  during  seve- 
ral intervals,  I  had  perceived  niy  folly.  When 
restored  to  myself,  I  deplored  my  injustice  towards. 
Annette,  niid  the  sufferings  I  had  caused  her.  So 
often,  and  in  so  lively  a  manner,  did  I  represent  to 
myself  all  the  circumstances  of  her  situation  and 
my  own,  comparing  them  with  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness enjoyed  by  another  couple  in  our  society,  that 
at  length  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  make  this 
contrast  the  subject  of  a  drama,  for  the  instruction' 
of  lovers,  and  in  expiation  of  my  folly.  This  was- 
the  origin  of  the  oldest  of  my  dramatic  works  that 
hate  been  preserved ;  the  title  of  which  is, — •  The 
Caprices  of  a  Lover.'  ' 

YOUTH  a);d  age.     (accordimo  to  lord  bacov.) 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  young  man  at  Poictiers 
in  France,  I  conversed  familairaly  with  a  certain 
Frenchman,  a  witty  young  man,  but  something  talk- 
ative, who  afterwards  grew  to  be  a  very  emenent  man. 
Hee  was  wont  to  inviegh  against  the  manners  of  old 
men;  and'  would  say,  that  if  there  minds  could  be 
scene  as  their  bodeis  are,  they  woulde  appeare  no  less 
deformed.  Besides,  being  in  love  with  his  own  wit, 
he  would  miintaine  that  the  vices  of  old  men's  minds 
had  some  correspondence,  and  were  parallel,  with  the 
imperfections  of  their  bodies.  For  the  dryness  of 
their  sl^in,  he  would  bring  in  impudence;  for  the 
hardness  of  their  bowefs,  unmercifuUness;  for  the 
lippitude  (blearedness)  of  their  eyes,  an  Evil  £ye 
and  Envy ;  for  the  casting  down  of  their  eyes  and 
bowing  their  bodies  towards  the  earth,  Atbeisome  ; 
( For,  saith  hee,  they  look  no  more  up  to  heaven,  as 
they  were  wont : )  for  the  trembling  of  their  mem- 
bers, irresolution  of  their  decrees  and  light  incon.: 
stance  ;  for  the  bending  of  their  fingers  as  it  were  to 
catch,  rapacitie  and  covetotisness ;  for  the  rustling 
their  knees,  fearfulness ;  for  their  wrinkles,  craftiness 
and  obliquity :  and  other  things  which  I  have  for- 
gotten. But  to  be  serious.  A  young  man  is  modest 
and  sbamefased ;  an  old  man's  forehead  is  hardened. 
A  young  man  is  full  of  liounty  and  mercies ;  an  old 
man's  heart  is  brawniee.  A  young  man  is  afiPected 
with  a  laudible  emulation  ;  an  old  man  with  a  ma- 
lignant envie.  A  young  man  is  inclined  to  religion  ; 
an  old  man  looses  in  piety,  through  the  coldness  of 
his  charity  and  long  conversation  in  evill,  and  like- 
wise through  the  difficulties  of  his  belief.  A  young 
man's  desires  are  pleasant ;  an  old  man's  moderate. 
A  young  man  is  light  and  moveable ;  an  old  nuu> 
more  grave  and  constant.  A  young  man  is  given  to 
liberality  and  beneficence,  and  humanity  ;  an  old  man 
to  covetousness,  wisdom  for  his  own  selfe,  and  seek- 
ing bis  own  ends.  A  young  mao  b  confidlent  and 
full  of  hope ;  an  old  man  different,  and  given  to  sus- 
pect most  thinp.  A  young  man  is  gentle  and  obse- 
quious; an  old  man  forward  and  disdainful.  A 
young  man  is  sincere  and  open-heart^ ;  an  old  man 
caoteloos  and  close.  A  young  mantis  given  to  a  de- 
sire to  great  things ;  an  old  man  to  regard  things 
mercenary.  A  young  man  thinks  well  of  the  pre- 
sent times ;  an  old  man  prefereth  times  past  before 
them.  A  young  man  reverenceth  his  superiors ;  an 
old  man  is  more  forward  to  tax  them. 

TUSCAN  PXASANTRT. 

I  have  found  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from 
Florence  the  best  people  I  have  ever  yet  conversed 
with.  The  country  people  are  frank,  hospitable, 
courteous,  laborious,  and  disinterested;  eager  to 
assist  one  another,  and  offended  at  nothing  but  the 
ofiTer  of  a  reward.  I  have  sat  amongst  them  by  the 
hour,  almost  the  only  company  I  could  ever  endure 
half  so  long;  and,  at  the  same  time  of  seeing  me,  the 
whole  famOy  has  told  me  iu  most  intimate  concerns. 
The  mother  has  enlarged  on  the  virtues,  and  excused 
the  fiiults  of  her  husband.  The  daughter  has  asked 
me  whetlier  I  was  married,  and  whether  I  liked  ft, 
•a  she  intended  to  take  a  husband  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Carnival  .  .  .  Stefiuao  ...  I  must  know 
him  .  .  and  had  bought  the  bed,  and  hemmed  the 
sheets,  and  folded  and  packed  up  the  corrtdo* ;  telling 
me  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  pleasant  as 
the  beginning  I  of  the  Carnival  .  .  .  Such  fun! 
**  Matta  /"f  cries  the  mother,  aud  smiles  at  me..— . 
Landor, 


*  Marriage  gifts. 


tUad«. 


Correspondents  next  week. 
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rUUHOlTAmT   OOVtUMPTIOW. 

J  TnaHu  am  Pulmonarp  Comumpiion,  eomprAtnding 
m  inftArf  jnlo  M«  CtWMi,  Natwtt  PrmmiitiMi,  mmd 
TNuimtnt  of  Tmhereuhfu  and  Sero/vhms  DiieoHt 
in  gemsroL  By  Jamts  Clark,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
1  vol.  poft  8ta  London.  GUbtrt  and  Ca 
Tnr  tutjcet  of  thii  voluroc  ia  so  uniTertally  impor- 
tut  that  It  calli  for  our  ndtice,  while  the^manner  in 
which  it  is  treatad  by  Dr  Clark,  who  baa  divaatad  hia 
language  as  much  as  poasible  of  technical  terma,  is  so 
0on|>rehensiTe,  dear,  and  simple,  as  to  embolden  us 
to  venture  an  opinion  on  some  of  his  suggestions, 
and  to  q>eak,  in  part,  of  hia  treatise  as  of  something 
we  uoderstand.  Indeed,  one  of  the  great  merits  of 
the  work  is,  that  nearly  every  part  of  it  may  be  un- 
derstood by  any  person  of  common  education  and  in- 
teHact— l^y  any  respeotable  fiuber  of  a  fiunily,  by  any 
iadostrious  mechanie,  to  whose  particular  case,  as  af- 
fteted  by  the  nature  of  his  trade  or  employment,  a 
ooBsiderable  and  valuable  part  of  the  treatise  Is  espe- 
cially addreased.  It  is  far  theae  reasons  that  we  wish 
to  see  th^  book  widely  diffused ;  and  we  think  we 
are  performing  a  philanthropic  office  and  a  duty  in 
doing  what  lies  in  our  power  to  make  iu  eiistenoe 
known. 

If  the  utter  incurableneas  of  consumption  in  its 
advanced  stagea  be  a  matter  calculated  to  depress  and 
sadden  the  heart,  the  sure  meana  by  which  in  a  vast 
aujority  of  cases  it  may  be  prevented  from  decUnring 
Hsdf,  and  the  comparative  eaae  by  which  it  may  be 
eared  in  its  earliest  stages,  are  favourable  to  hope, 
and  to  thoee  tender  caiea  and  assiduous  exertions 
whidi  moat  honour  our  nature.  It  was  only  by 
placing  the  awful  results  of  the  malady  full  before  us 
.*4>y  laying  open  the  valley  of  death  at  our  very  feet, 
that  Br  Clark  could  hope  to  arouse  the  attention  of 
the  generality  of  mankind.  No  decorous  vol,  or 
ailken  curtain  ought  to  be  drawn  here.  \  TKcre  yawns 
the  horrid  gulf  in  which  the  fond  hopes  of  half  the 
world  go  down— Asr«  is  the  broad  path  that  leads 
straight  Id  it,  and  on  the  opposite  side  the  path  that 
leads  directly  >om  it. 

A  physician  is  ptrhaps  the  best  of  all  moral  teach- 
ers, for  his  daily  practioe  fbmishes  him  with  tangible 
illustrations  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  vice 
and  disease,  between  disorderly  passions  and  a  disor* 
dared  frame  of  body,  between  inordinate  sensual  in* 
dulgenoes  and  that  contamination  of  the  system 
irfaich.descends  fiom  &ther  to  son,  until  the  whole  in- 
fected race  is, utterly  extinguished  by  it.  There  is 
an  awful  solemnity  in  the  passage  where  oar  author 
shows  bow  frequently  the  gout,  Contracted  by  intem* 
perance  in  this  generation,  becomes  scrofula  In  the 
next,  consumption  or  madnessjin  the  third,  and  how 
often,  in  this  senses  the  sins  of  the  fitther  are  visited 
upon  an  inaooeot,  a  helpless,  and  a  hopeless  posterity. 
Whilst  other  diseases  are  giving  way  to  improved 
modes  of  life  and  the  progress  of  the  medical  scieriuoe, 
or,  after  having  had  their  rise,  their  meriduui  height, 
and  their  decline,  are  passing  away  of  themselves 
(for  certain  maladies  seem  to  have  their  cydes^their 
tnaX  limiu  of  extent  and  duration),  Dr  CUrk  is  of 
opinion  that  oonsumption,  or  a  disposition  to  tuber- 
eulous  diseases,  is  on  the  increase  among  us.  "By 
diminishing  the  disposition  to  this  most  destructive 
of  all  maladies,**  be  says  In  his  prefiu^  « we  shall 
not  only  reduce  the  sum  of  ita  daily  victims,  but  we 
shall  raise  the  standard  of  public  health,  and  at  the 
same  time  adoanet  the  moral  excdUnet  of  man,  aug- 
ment his  capabilities,  and  increase  the  sphere  of  his 
vaefulness;  for  it  need  not  be  stated,  that  without 
aound  bodily  health,  the  Intellectual  powers  languish 
anb  decay.  Our  subject,  therefore,  is  one  which  not 
only  concerns  personal  feelings  and  social  happiness, 
but  involves  the  weU-being  of  society  at  large,  and 
the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  physical  character  of 
nations.** 

Hit  shows  the  same  enlargement  of  view  and  of 
object  throughout  the  vohtme,  which  beoomes  the 
more]  interesting  from  his  constant  allusion  to  the 


mental  as  will  as  lo  the  corporeal  Iheultiea,— to  the 
intellectual  education  of  man,  as  well  as  to  the  proper 
nurture  and  care  of  his  body.  In  his  chapter  on  the 
meaas  of  preventing  consumption,  after  copious  ra- 
Burks  on  the  proper  manner  of  treating  inlants  and 
very  young  children— particuUrly  such  >s  are  deli- 
cate—he  devotee  a  section  to  the  subject  of  the 
edaoation  of  youths  of  both  sexes,  wheiala  ha 
•*  speaks  out  **  (and  It  is  only  by  spteking  out  frankly 
and  frarlessly,  and  ofUn,  that  we  can  hope  to  correct 
the  evila)  cooeeming  the  mismanagement  and  abooii« 
nations  that  still  disgraoe  so  many  of  our  schoala. 
There  is  scarcely  a  class  of  people  among  whom  the 
presence  and  tuition  of  the  real  schoolmaster  is  more 
required  than  the  paeudo-schoolmasters  and  school* 
miatressses — the  masters  and  matrona  of  your  **  board- 
ing-schools,'* *<  fashionable  establishments,**  •*  aca- 
demies,**  **  seminaries,**  (or  by  whatever  name  they 
may  delight  to  honour  their  coacerns ;)  and  we  appre- 
hend that  in  too  many  instances  these  persons  super- 
add to  gross  ignorance  and  a  blind  adhesion  to 
routine,  an  unscrupulous  disregard  of  the  .important 
and  solemn  charge  confided  to  them.  The  boys* 
schools  are  bad  enough,  but  those  for  girls  are  In- 
ilnttely  worse.  Before  any  parent  entrusU  his  children 
to  such  nurseries  of  disease,  let  him  carefully  attend 
to  the  following  obaervatiooa. 

-  No  subject,  I  am  persuaded,  calb  more  urgently 
for  the  attention  of  parenik  than  the  education  of 
their  chOdren,  both  imteOeeinal  amd  pkyeieaL  How- 
ever  laudable  may  be  their  desbe  to  see  the  minds 
of  their  offtpring  early  and  highly  cultivated,  it 
should  be  checked  by  the  knowle^  that  this  obiect 
can  in  many  cases  be  attafaied  only  by  the  sacrifice 
of  health,  and  too  often  not  witliout  the  loss  of  life. 
•  The  Ume,*  says  Dr  Beddoes,  'is  not  perhaps  fiir 
disunt  when  parents  will  discover  that  the  best 
method  of  cultivating  the  understandmg,  provides  at 
the  same  time  most  eiiectnally  for  robustness  of 
consUtution ;  and  that  the  means  of  sceuring  both 
parta  of  the  compreheosiTe  prayer  of  the  saUrist,— 
mt  tit  awas  9ema  ta  eorpore  mno — are  identlcaL* 

*^e  consequences  just  noticed  as  arising  firom  the 
erronroiM  system  of  education  in  the  schools  for 
boys,  prevail  in  a  greater  degree,  and  are  productive 
of  more  fojunr,  fai  female  boarding-schools.  If  the 
plans  putsued  at  many  of  these  establishments  were 
intended  to  injure  the  health  of  the  puplb,  they 
could  aeareely  be  better  contiired  to  tffket  that  pur- 
poae.  The  prevailing  system  of  femalceducation  is, 
indeed,  fraught  with  the  most  pernicious  conse- 
quences.  At  a  period  of  life  when  the  development 
of  the  system  demands  the  Baoat  jodicious  manage- 
ment, young  girls  are  sent  to  schools  where  almost 
the  only  object  which  appeait  to  cfadm  consideration, 
IS  the  amount  of  mental  improvcnsent,  or  rather  the 
variety  of  accomplishments  with  whid^they  can  be 
stored.  At  an  early  hour  In  the  morning  the  pupil 
is  set  down  to  music  or  the  drawing-table,  where  she 
remains,  often  in  a  constrained  position,  in  a  cold 
room,  till  the  whole  frame,  and  more  especially  the 
lower  extremities,  become  chilled:— the  brief  re- 
laxation durinff  the  short  space  allowed  for  meals 
and  the  formal  walk,  is  insufficient  to  restore  the 
natural  warmth  of  the  extremities;  and  it  often  hap- 
pens  that  giris  are  dlowed  to  retire  to  bed  with 
their  feet  so  cold  as  frequently  to  prevent  sleep  for 
hours.     Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  general 

rem  of  the  boarding  schools  of  this  country  will 
w  that  this  is  no  exaggerated  picture.*  A  deli- 
cate  girl,  submitted  to  such  a  discipline,  cannot 
escape  disease.  While  school-boys  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  play.ground,  or  enjoy  their  recreation  at 
pleasure  in  the  open  fields,  the  unfortunate  inmates 
of  a  femde  boarding-school  are  only  permitted  to 
wdk  alonff  the  foot-paths  in  pairs,  in  stiff  and  mo. 
notonous  formalitv,  resembling,  as  Dr  Beddoes  justly 
remarks,  a  funeral  procession.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities  and  those 
which  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  support  of  the 
trunk  are  rarely  9alled.into  active  play  ;   they  do  not 

acquire  strength  as  the  body  increases  in  stature, 

they  remain  weak  and  unequal  to  the  task  of  sup- 
portinff  the  trunk  in  the  erect  posture.  A  curved 
state  of  the  spine  is  generally  the  consequeiice ;  and 
this,  by  dtering  the  natural  position  and  form  pf  the 
trunk,  renders  the  respiratory  movements  imperfect ; 
the  capacity  of  the  chest  is  duninished,  and  the  lungs 
are  consequently  more  liable  to  congestion,  and  the. 
diseases  which  are  its  consequences. 

**  While  the  natural  form  and  proportions  of  the 
body  are  thus  destroyed,  the  health  generally  suffers 

*  Seethe  exoenent  article  oa  Phyrical  Bdacatiea.  few 
Dr  Bartow  of  Bath,  in  the  '  CydopsiaMi  of  Praotioal  Wedf. 
cue. , 


ia  a  remarkable  manner.  This  is  generally  mani- 
fested by  the  paleness  of  the  oouatenanoe,  l^  a  de- 
ranged aute  of  the  digeative  oraana,  by  a  dry  eoaiae 
skin,  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  other  indications  of 
deteriorated  hedth.  In  tiiort,  almoei  all  the  requMet 
f^  the  prodmeHon  ofeerofida  map  be  found  in  femah 
boardinf^^ekoob,  where  the  systaa  I  have  deeerAed  ie 

*<  There -are  manjr  exceptions  to  this  system  of 
boarding-school  discipline,  and  Che  number  would 
no  doubt  be  greatly  increased  if  the  oondnotors  were 
aware  of  one.half  of  the  extent  of  the  injurious 
eAwta  it  produces.  In  the  estabUsbmenta  to  which 
I  allude,  as  beiii^  aoadoetsd  on  more  ratfonal  princi- 
ples, the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  various  femde  accomplishments  are  not 
the  only  objeeta  aimed  at ;  the  heahh  of  the  giria 
forms,  as  it  ought,  the  first  and  paramount  oonSde- 
ration.  The  time  devoted  to  daily  study,  by  the 
present  system,  should  be  greatlv  abridged,  and  that 
allowed  for  exerdse  augmented  In  proportion ;  the 
exercise  should  also  be  such  as  to  cdl  into  actioa 
every  nuisde  of  the  body. 

**  The  clothing  during  winter  ought  to  be  warm, 
and  every  means  should  be  adopted  to  guard  against 
oddpess  of  the  extremitiea.  The  pupils  ahoukl  not 
be  allowed  to  ut  so  long  at  one  time  as  to  induoa 
this  state,  nor  to  go  to  bed  with  chilled  feet.  Wara 
I  to  select  any  one  circumstance  more  injurious 
than  another  to  the  hedth  of  young  girls,  it  would 
be  cold  extremities,  the  consequence  of  want  of 
activa  exaroiae,  and  the  prevdling  and  most  pemi- 
dous  habit  of  wearing  thm  shoes  while  in  tha 
house. 

**  A  warm  bath  ought  to  form  an  appendage  to 
every  boarding-school,  and  every  giri  should  occa- 
sionally enjoy  the  benefit  of  it  A  Urge,  lofty,  and 
well-ventilated  room  should  be  set  apart  for  tha 
express  purpose  of  exercise,  when  the  weather  ia 
such  as  to  prevent  it  in  the  open  dr.  A  system  of 
gymnastics  is  quite  as  necessary  for  girls  as  for 
boys.  They  ahould  be  aoffidently  varied  to  give 
free  play  to  all  the  muadas^  and  more  eapedally  ta 
those  of  the  trunk  and  upper  extremities.  If  the 
girl  has  any  tendency  to  curvature  of  the  spine, 
those  exercises  which  are  most  effiectud  in  correct- 
ing this  deformi^r  should  constitute  a  part  of  the 
daily  exercise.  To  the  room  devoted  to  these 
axMcises,  the  younpr  girls  should  be  dlowad  im 
retire  for  a  short  time,  during  the  .usud  hours  of 
school,  to  amuse  themsdves  at  pleasure.  Thia 
laeiaation  I  coosider  of  the  utmost  importaaoe:  it 
must,  neverthdea^  be  understood  that  no  exaroiae 
is  to  be  considered  a  substitute  for  that  in  the  opaa 
dr;  and  for  this  reason  every  femde  boarding- 
school  ought  to  have  a,  play-ground,  where  the 
pupils  asay  choose  their  own  amusemeots,  and  flaj 
without  restraint. 

*<  Were  a  judicious  systeaa  of  managament  piuv 
sued  in  boarding-schooli,  the  opprobrium  whfoh 
has  so  long  attached  to  them,  would  not  only  be 
removed,  but  they  might  be  made  the  meana  of 
hnproving  the  general  heddi  of  the  puplb,  and  of 
correcting  even  the  scrofulous  ooastitution ;  tbi^ 
would  thus  become  the  source  of  naueh  ftitura 
benefit  to  the  children,  and  of  happiness  to  their 
parents.** 

Dr  Clark,  in  common  with  Dr  Barlow,  Dr  Combes, 
and  the  other  excellent  men  and  able  physicians,  who 
have  lately  wriuen  on  the  subject  of  Physicd  Educa- 
tion, most  strenuoudy  recommends  the  frequent  use 
of  the  bath,  not  only  as  a  means  of  promoting  the 
hedth  and  cleanliness,  but  the  morality  of  the  people. 
Dr  Oarksays:— 

**  While  on  the  subject  of  cold  bathing,  I  must  not 
omit  to  notice  the  benefichd  effiicts  of  swinuning. 
With  this  invigorating  exercise,  the  edd-bath  li 
doubly  serviceable.  Swimming,  as  Locke  leeaai* 
mends,  ought  to  form  a  part  <jf  every  boy*s  educa- 
tion. '*  I 

But  here,  as  regards  the  mass  of  our  poor  and  busy 
popuktion,  the  question  will  occur— «.  Where  are 
people  to  swim  in  this  immense  metropolis  of  ours  l  ** 
In  many  places  the  Thames  is  not  proper  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  to  many  of  the  inhabitents  of  London  it  is 
too  for  oft  Besides^  the  working-clasaee  ia  London 
have  been  so  long  unaccustomed  to  such  enjoyments, 
that  they  almost  rbquhre  to  be  tempted  into  the  use, 
and  due  appreciation  of  tbam;  It  was  therefore  widi 
very  great  pleasure  that  we  vidted  a  feir  dkys  ago 
that  convenient  and  in  every  way  excellent  establish- 
ment, called  the  Metropoliten  Bath's,  which  have 
been  opened  withhai  the  last  twdeemoath,  a  few 
hundred  yards  north-east  of  the  City  Boad,  in  a  4>0C 
caHed  the  Shepherd  and  ^Shepherdess  Fidds.     We 
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here  found,  In  a  weU-aire4  and  lofty-roofed  apart- 
ment, a  baain  of  pure  tepid  water,  one  bondred  feet 
Isog,  tlurty  or  forty  feet  broad,  and  varying  in  depth, 
by  means  of  the  bottom  or  flooring  of  the  basin, 
which  is  an  inclined  plane,  from  three  feet  to  five 
feet  three  or  four  inches.  Here^  then  is  space  and 
verge  enough  for  plunging  and  swimming ;  and  we 
ienad  a  number  of  men,  who  seemed  to  be  respectable 
mechanics,  enjoying  that  eiercise,  and  (in  two  or 
three  instances),  teaching  their  little  boys  to  swim. 
At  the  ui^er  .end  of  this  extensive  tank,  there  is  a 
miall  basin  finr  those  who  prcfinr  cold  water;  but  we 
riiould  obserre  that  the  water  in  the  large  basin  is 
not  debilitating  or  too  warm, — the  chill  being  merely 
taken  off  the  water,  which  ia  soareely  above  the  tem- 
peiature  of  the  sea  on  our  coasts  on  a  fine  summer's 
day.  Along  the  sides  of  the  tank  are  ranged  little 
chambers  or  cabins.  In  ^hich  to  dress  and  undress, 
and  for  the  use  of  one  oi  these,  and  of  two  dean 
towels,  a  small  looking-glass,  &e.,  together  with  an 
houi^s  use  of  the  bath,  the  charge  is  only  one  shilling. 
*^Although  the  proprietory  carrybg,  as  we  think,  a 
feeling  of  delicacy  too  &r,  have  not  only  eschewed 
pufing,  but  have  even  avoided  advertising,  they  have 
Ibimd  the  number  of  their  customers  to  be  constantly 
on  the  increase,  and  this  circumstance  has  encouraged 
them  to  erect  another  bath  of  still  nobler  dimensions, 
to  be  had  at  a  still  cheaper  rate. 

The  second  tank,  which  is  now  nearly  finished,  is 
•ne  hundred  and  eighty  firat  long,  and  forty  feet 
•broad.  The  admission,  without  the  use  of  towels,  fs 
to  be  sixpence.  Thus,  for  less  money  than  they  pay 
for  the  pot  of  ale  ^hieh  often  hurts  them,  hundreds 
of  people  daily,  in  that  vast  and  populous  neighbour- 
hood, may  command  the  luxury  of  a  bath,  which 
will  always  do  them  nnieh  good-l«nd  that,  too,  ftt>m 
the  local  fiieilitie^  of  obtidning  copious  supplies  of 
hot  water,  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  We 
should  mention,  moreover,  that  as  the  saloons  are 
illuminated  witii  gas,  those  who  are  engaged  aU  day 
can  bathe  in  the  evening  when  their  business  is  over ; 
and  that,  from  there  being  k  constant  supply  of  fresh 
^irater  at  one  end,  and  a  sluice  or  outlet  at  the  other, 
and  from  the  care  taken  from  time  to  time  entirely 
4o  empty  the  tank  or  basin,  the  witter  in  use  is  al- 
ways  sweet  and  dean. 

We  consider  the  gentlemfui  whose  ingenuity  de- 
vised, and  whose  spirit  and  enterprise  executed  these 
•baths,  as  a  beaefi^tor  to  his  country ;  and,  without 
knowing  him,  we  honour  him  for  this.  There  is  a 
^omewhat  similar,  but  much  more  limited  establish- 
Jaent,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  Westminster  bridge ; 
«Qd  we  hope  the  day  is  not  distant  when  we  shall  see 
TOch  baths  made  cheap  and  accessible  to  the  great 
lK)dy  of  the  people  in  every  quarter  of  London.  It 
^m  hitbarto  been  an  of^robium  to  the  greatest,  and 
in  many  respects  the  most  civilized  capital  in  the 
world,  to  be  almost  wholly  unprovided  with  public 
^tablishmenU  of  the  sort.  This  u  not  the  first  time 
that  we  have  endeavoured  to  draw  the  attention  of 
dnr  countx^en  to  the  subject,  and  we  trust,  that  in 
80  doing,  we  do  not  dq>art  from  our  proper  oflice. 
We  pity,  if  wedonot  despise,  the  heart  and  intellect 
©f  the  man  who  can  call  siich  details  as  we  have 
given  trivial  and  vulgar.  Is  the  health  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  feUow-creatures— our  eoun^ry- 
men— a  trivial  sufajeot?  Is  it  vulgar  to  point  out 
and  advocate  what  may  extensivdy  promote  thdr 
cotnforts,  their  morality,  and  general  well-being? 

W*  have  done  our  bumble  duty  to  Th  aark's 
Tolume  in  reoommendbg  it  to  notice,  and  in  giving 
a  specimen  of  the  plain,  earnest  manner  in  which  it 
itwriUen.  We  cannot  go  into  the  pathology^  or  the 
treatment  of  consumption,  or  examine  the  sutlstical 
tables  of  the  disease,  which  are  very  curious ;  but  we 
will  give  one  more  extract,  having  rdation  to  a  eanse 
by  which  consumption  is  freqoendy  induced,  and  to 
n  subject  (the  dioice  ef  a  house  in  the  country)  on 
which  most  people  entertain  vague  or  inoorrect 
notions. 

In  dose  and  populous  towns  one  naturaUy  hankers 
aftar  tha  fmhness,  v«rdure^  and  opro  air  of  the 
country;  and,  in  caaai  of  sidmess,  an  opportune 
akMigeof  nir  wiU  fraquanUy  do  what  mcAdne  can- 


not.  Only,  it  unfortunatdy  happens,  that  through 
ignorance  and  inadvertenee,  and  the  very  mistaken 
idea  that  whatevei'  is  in  the  eountry  b  salubrious, 
places  are  chosen  that  are  infinitely  more  unhealthy 
than  dmost  any  part  of  London,  and  which  often 
prove  fatd  to  the  patient  before  the  mistake  is  dis- 
covered. Again :  in  England,  where  our  great  wants 
are  warmth,  dryness,  and  sunshine,  many  people  have 
a  perverse  habit  of  burying  their  houses  among  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  ornamenting  their  lawns  and  grounds 
with  ponds  and  pools  of  stagnant  water.  Too  many 
of  our  honest  dtixens,  when  they  can  compass  the 
dignity  of  a  **  rus  in  urb$,**^-^  suburban  villa,  are  de- 
luded into  these  bad  praoUoes.  They  cannot  have 
too  many  trees, — they  are  so  romantic  and  unlike  the 
city ;  and  they  must  have  water — a  pond  for  gold 
and  silver  fishes  in  front  of  the  house,  beeaus^  it  is 
so  degant ;  and  a  huge  duck-pond  in  the  rear,  be- 
cause it  is  so  rural  I  We  occasionally  pass  pretty 
enough  looking  places  of  this  sort  in  the  ndghbour- 

hood  of  London,  that  make  us  shudder places 

compared  with  which  Shoe  lane  and  Mutton  hill  are 
wholesome,  and  Cheapside  and  Fleet  street  the  abode 
and  very  temple  of  health.  But  let  us  hear  the 
Doctor:-. 

'•  There  is  no  circumstsnce  connected  with  health, 
concerning  which  the  poblic  are,  in  my  opinion,  so  ill- 
informed,  aa  the  reqatsites  of  a  healthy  residence,  both 
as  regards  local  position  and  internal  coostraction.  In 
this  island  we  have  chiefly  to  guard  ag&inst  hnmidity, 
OQ  which  account  our  honses  should  not  be  built  in  low, 
confined  situations,  nor  too  near  water,  especially 
when  sugnant,  and.  still  less,  near  marshes.  Neither 
should  a  ^oQse  be  too  dosely  surrounded  by  trees  or 
shrubs.  Trees  at  a6me  disUnce  from  a  house  are  both 
an  omaanent  and  advantage,  but  become  injurious  when 
ao  near  as  to  overshadow  it,  or  prevent  the  air  from  cir- 
enlating  fredy  aroaod  it,  and  through  its  various  apart, 
mehts.  The  atmosphere  of  a  building  overhung  by 
trees,  or  sarronnded  by  a  thick  shrubbery,  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  coDsUnt  humidity,  except  in  the  driest  weather; 
and  the  health  of  the  inmates  rarely  fails  to  suffer  in 
consequence.  The  natural  mdstore  of  the  country 
arising  from  the  bnmid  slate  of  the  soil  and  luxuriant 
vegetation,  is  greatly  increased  by  such  an  injudicious 
mode  of  planting;  an  artificial  atmosphere  being 
created,  which  rendera  a  aitnation  of  this  kind  less 
healthy  than  the  more  open  parts  of  large  towns.  It 
w  not  generally  known  how  limited  may  be  the  range 
of  a  damp,  unhealthy  atmosphere ;  alow  shaded  situa- 
tion may>e  capable  of  indudng  tubercnious  disease  in 
an  mfant,  while  a  rising  ground  a  few  hundred  yards 
distant,  may  afford  a  healthy  site  for  his  residence.  The 
dryness  of  the  air  in  towns.  Which  is  the  consequence 
of  good  drainage  and  an  artificial  soil,  is  at  once  the 
safeguard  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  compensation,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  want  of  that  unimpeded  drcula- 
tion,  and  renewal  of  good  air  which  the  country  alone 
affords.  ' 

•'  I  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  while  treat- 
mg  of  inCants,  beeause,  from  bdng  necessarily  much 
confined  to  the  house,  they  suffer  more  from  the  causes 
which  have  been  noticed.  The  hedth  of  females,  also, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  is  more  injured  than  that  of  the 
male  inhabitants,  who  pass  much  of  their  time  in  the 
open  atr.'* 

VOTAOB8   OP   THB.ZBMI. 

2*«  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Soideiy  of 
London,  ,Vol.  V.  PartL  Svo.  London.  1836. 
Pp.  12a  2..  6rf. 
Wx  notice  this  Nnmber  for  the  sake  of  a  paper  which 
it  contdns  on  that  curious  geographicd  puzzle,  and, 
we  may  add,  interesting  romance^  the  story  of  the 
brothers  Antonio  and  Nicolo  Zeni,  and  thdr  dleged 
voyages  and  adventures  in  the  Northern  seas,  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  author  of  the  present 
paper  is  Captdn  C.  C.  Zahrtmann,  ILN.,  Hydrt). 
gtapher  to  the  Royd  Danish  Navy ;  and  its  object 
is  to  prove  that  the  story  of  the  voyages  in  question  is 
dtogether  a  fable.  Having  suted  that  the  reflections 
he  here  gives  to  the  world  have  led  him  to  the  firm 
fonviotion  that  the  voyages  of  the  Zeni,  at  least  in 
all  the  mdn  points,  are  mere  fiibrlcations,  he  says, 
•*  I  feel  perfectly  convinced  that  there  must  exist 
still  au>re  complete  proofr  4eading  to  the  same  eon. 
viction,  but  the  literary  resources  of  this  place 
(Copenhagen),  as  well  as  my  own  intimacy  with 
this  branch  of  literature,  are  too  limited  to  enable 
ma  to  bring  more  talight.  I  have  been  indueed  to 
publish  my  views  from  this  consideration,  that  while 
much  industry  and  ingenuity  have  been  exerted  in 
the  attempt  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  Tojages^ 


only  the  most  superfidd  efiSnts  have  been  made  to 
combat  an  opinion  which,  it  appears  to  me^  is 
erroneous.** 

The  first  account  of  the  adventures  of  the  Zeni 
appeared  in  Itdian  at  Venice,  in  a  small  ocUvo 
volume,  in  the  year  1556.  It  was  accompanied  by 
another  tract,  professing  to  oootdn  a  narrative  of  a 
journey  to  Persia  made  by  Caterino  Zeno,  a  grandson 
of  Antonio  the  voyager,  in  1472.  The  volume  was 
edited  and  published  by  another  Nicolo  Zeno^  the 
great-grandson  of  Caterino,  who  states  himself  to 
have  compiled  both  histories  from  the  family  papers 
which  were  in  his  possession,  or  in  that  of  some  of 
his  relations.  It  does  not  appear  that  aoy  of  the 
charts,  letters,  or  other  documents  which  are  asserted 
to  have  been  thus  made  use  of  have  been  preserved 
till  now,  or  indeed  that,  important  as  they  would 
have  been  to  the  verification  of  the  extraordinary  state- 
ments contdned  in  the  printed  book,  they  have  ever 
been  seen  or  heard  of  since  iu  appearance. 

The  story  of  the  voyagers,  as  told  in  this  publica- 
tion, is  shortly  as  follows :— In  the  year  1380  Nicolo, 
the  dder  brother,  being  desirous  of  sedng  foreign 
parts,  and  ambitious  of  performing  something  which 
might  do  honour  to  his  country,  fitted  out  a  vessd  at 
his  own  expense;  and  setting  out  in  it  from  his  native 
city  of  Venice,  passed  Uirough  the  iStraits  j^of 
Gibrdtar,  with  the  intention  of  visiting  England  and 
Flanders.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of  him  for  some 
years,  until  at  length  a  letter  was  received  from  him 
b^  his  brother  Antonio,  containing  an  account  of 
his  having  been  cast  by  a  storm  upon  an  Island  of 
considerable  size,  cdled  Fri$landa,  in  the  North 
seas,  where  he  had  enlisted  in  the  service  of  a  neigh- 
bouring prince  named  Zlcl^mhi,  then  engaged  in  an 
attempt  to  conquer  the  island  from  tbi  King  of 
Norway, — an  object  which  was  soon  accomplished  by 
the  assistance  of  Zeno,  who  in  return  was  dubbed  a 
Knu^ht  by  Ziehmni,  and  appointed  to  the  high  place 
of  Admird  of  the  Fleet  in  his  service.  Having 
acquainted  his  brother  with  dl  this,  Nicolo  added  a 
pressin|^  invitation  to  him  to  come  out  to  Frislanck 
unmediately,  with  as  many  ships  as  he  could  procure, 
that  the^  might  share  their  good  fortune  together. 
Antonio  immediately  closed  with  this  proposal,  and, 
following  the  directions  he  had  recdvM^  was  lucky 
enough  to  make  his  way  to  Frislanda,  though  not 
without  encountering  many  difficulties  and  dangeis. 
Here  the  two  brothers  lived  together,  eii^oying  the 
highest  favour  with  Ziehmni,  for  four  years,  when 
Nioolo  died ;  but  Antonio  remained  in  Frislanda  for 
ten  years  longer,  at  the  end  of  which  period,  with 
much  difficulty,  he  obtained  leave  from  Ziehmni  to 
return  to  his  native  coifntry.  He  accordingly  made 
his  reappearance  in  luly,  bringing  with  him  great 
riches,  two  sons  left  by  his  broker,  named  John  and 
Thomas,  and  an  account  of  his  adventures  written  by 
himself,  together  with  a  chart  of  Frislanda  and  the 
ndghbourin^  countries. 

Of  all  this,  however,  nobody  seems  ever  to  have 
heard  anything  till  the  publication  of  Niodo  Zeno 
the  younger,  already  mentioned,  about  a  century  and 
a  hdf  after  the  events  are  stated  to  have  taken  place. 
No  writer  during  the  intervd  makes  aoy  mention  of 
the  voyage  of  the  Zeni. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  such  persons  as  Nicolo  and 
Autonio  Zeni  existed  in  Venice  at  the  date  assigned 
to  their  adventures  and  discoveries,  there  is  no  doubt. 
They  were  the  brothers  of  the  celebrated  Grand  Ad- 
mird  Carlo  Zeno,  on  one  occaden,  when  it  was  on 
the  point  of  bdng  taken  by  the  Genevese,  the  saviour 
of  the  dty— and  they  were  themsdvas  two  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  distinguished  ettiscns  of  Venice. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Nicolo  appears  not  to  have  left 
Venice  till  1388^  instead  of  in  1880,  the  year  assigned 
by  the  narrative  to  the  commencement  of  his  adven- 
tures; but  the  error  in  the  date  may  have  been  a 
tfanseriber's  or  a  printer's  blunder.  Ntodo  does  not 
profess  to  publish  the  actud  narrative  drawn  up  and 
left  by  his  ancestor,  whidi  he  says  he  had  himsdf, 
when  a  boy,  in  great  part  destroyed,  in  ignorance  of 
iu  vdue— but  only  such  an  acoount  as  he  could  collect 
from  the  looee  papers  that  had  escaped,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  was  a  letter  written  by  An- 
tonio to  his  brother  Carlo,  from  Frislanda,  in  answer 
to  inquiries  which  the  latter  had  made  respecting  the 
new  ftHind  country.  If  the  requisite  correction  ;he 
made  on  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  Nleolo's 
voyage^  the  circumstances  of  the  story  agree  suffiei- 
eatly  with  the  known  frets  in  the  history  of  the  two 
brothers.  If  the  elder,  for  instance,  set  out  from 
Itdy  in  1388,  and  the  younger  foUowed  him  in  1391, 
the  former  will  have  died  in  1396.  and  in  the  family 
registers  he  is  spoken  of  as  dead  in  139a  So»  Anto- 
nio would,  upon  this  suppodtion,  have  returned  to 
Itdy  in  1405,  and  may  have  died  aoon  after,  as  he 
appears  in  fret  to  h^ve  done  in  the  year  1406.  The 
dasoendants  of  Nicolo,  the  dder,  through  his  son 
Thomas,  the  graadfrther  of  Cardind  Zeno,  survived 
till  1756;  and  the  posterity  of  his  brother  Antonio 
is  stm,  or  was  very  lately,  in  existence.  It  b  also  of 
importance  to  mention  that  Nieolo»  the  younger,  the 
publisher  o£  the  narrative,  appears  to  have  bean  n 
person  held  by  his  contemporaries  in  tlie  highest  esti- 
maticn  for  his  cultivation  and  patronage  of  science 
and  literature^  and  eapedaDy  fiw  hia  matbematieal 
and  hittericd  knowledge.* 
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In  the  *  Atlas,*  the  other  day,  was  ah  article,  under 
the  above  title,  the  folIoiriDg  passages  of  which  in- 
duce us  to  make  some  remarlcs  upon  them.  We  re- 
gret we  cannot  copy  the  whole, — it  is  so  well  written, 
and  shows  such  a  relish  of  pleasure,  and  sympathy 
with  pain.     But  our  limiu  forbid. 

*'  An  acquaintance,"  says  the  writer,  -  with  the 
biography  of  illustrious  musicians  proves  that  they 
reason  incorrectly,  and  with  a  short  sight,  who  eter- 
nally talk  of  haVing  the  path  of  genius  smoothed, 
and  of  setting  it  abore  cireumstanees ;  for  the  lives  of 
eminent  men  of  this  class  display  the  most  admirable 
energies  developed,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  projects 
brought  to  bear,  purely  by  the  pressure  of  the  very 
annoyances  sought  to  be  removed.  Possession  of  the 
creative  fiiculty  presupposes  a  superiority  to  adverse 
cireumstanees  and  <  low-thoughted  care ;  *  and  GokU 
amith*s  poet,  sitting  in  his  garret  with  a  worsted 
stocking  on  bb  head, 

*  Where  the  Red  Lion  staring  o*er  the  way 
Invites  each  passing  stranger  thai  eon  pay,* 

in  spite  of  bailiffs,  writs,  debts,  duns,  and  milk-scores, 
the  most  horrible  that  even  Hogarth  imagined,  was 
still  a  happy  fellow.  The  individual,  Mr  Jones, 
seated  before  a  delicate  leg  of  Iamb  and  a  bottle  of 
sherry,  is  an  abstraction  of  the  Mr  Jones  who  owes 
284/.  Ids.  44.9  tnd  has,  as  the  Dutchmen  say,  mix  to 
pay.  Satisfied  that  he  would  pay  if  he  could,  which 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  place  the  moraU  of  his  cha- 
racter upon  high  ground,  he  leaves  the  affitirs  of  the 
world  to  right  themselves,  and  enjoys  the  everlasting 
day  rule  of  the  imagination.  [How  well  said  is 
thia!]~So  it  was  with  Fielding,  with  Goldsmith, 
with  Steele,  and  ethers  honourable  in  literature,  and 
so  also  with  Handel,  with  Mosart,  and  Weber  in 
music ;  and  it  !s  one  of  the  kindly  recompenses  of 
nature  by  which  she  contrives,  on  the  whole,  to  ad- 
just so  equitably  the  good  and  the  evU  in  this  life, 
that  where  injury  to  the  individual  arises  from  an  ex- 
cess of  sympathy  with  the  mass,  that  injury  is  com* 
monly  but  lightly  felt." 

We  were  not  aware  that  the  trials  of  these  musici- 
ans in  pecuniary  aflain  were  so  great  The  follow- 
ing information  respecting  Mosart  is  as  startling  as  it 
is  afl^ting : — '*  Who  thinks,  when  be  looks  over  the 
•ix  great  operas  of  Mosart,  and  admires  the  Shak- 
apearian  knowledge  of  character,  and  the  thoughtful 
dtscrimioation  appearing  in  every  movement  of  them, 
that  those  master-pieces  were  produced  amidst  a  tu- 
mult of  arrests,  and  of  the  lowest  annoyances  that 
ever  embroiled  a  life?  Nay,  it  is  even  said  that  the 
fomily  of  Mosart  at  times  wanted  common  necessa- 
ries. Adversity  may  have  been  a  sharp  thorn  in  the 
side  of  so  gentle  and  enjoying  a  spirit  as  Moiart ; 
but  it  would  be  affectation  to  deplore  the  cireumstan- 
ees that  have  put  the  musical  world  in  possession  o. 
their  most  valued  treasures.**— And  here  follows 
something  awful  respecting  Handel,— an  awful  man. 
The  hurried  dashes  and  dative  cases  of  the  writer 
(—"to  his  quarrel  with  Senedno"— .*<to  bis  madness 


and  rage  ** — *<  to  his  palsy  ** — )  are  like  an  agiuto 
accompaniment  to  the  facts :  «  The  twenty  or  thirty 
folio  volumes  bearing  the  names  of  Handel's  oratorios 
which  alone  transmit  his  name  to  posterity,  when  we 
contemplate  them  in  some  well  ordered  library,  carry 
no  thought  of  their  having  been  produced  after  the 
composer  had  received  the  first  signal  of  death  in  a 
stroke  of  palsy  wh^ch  disabled  his  arm.  Ruin  and 
disease,  that  fill  the  minds  of  men  of  more  feeble 
powers  with  thoughts  of  the  narrow  coffin  and  the 
shroud,  made  Handel  immortal.  We  owe  the 
*  Messiah  *  and  <  Israel  in  Egypt  *  to  the  composer's 
obstinate  temper — to  his  quarrel  with  Senesino  and 
the  nobility— to  his  making  rash  engagements  with 
singers  that  compelled  him  to  withdraw  his  last 
guinea  from  the  funds  to  satisfy  them — to  his  mad- 
ness and  rage — to  his  palsj — to  his  proceeding  to  the 
vapour  baths  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  whence,  with  the 
purgation  of  his  humours,  reason  and  religion  re- 
turned, and  persuaded  him  that  there  was  another 
style  of  music  yet  untried,  more  likely  than  operas 
to  suit  the  grave  character  of  the  English.  Then . 
followed  in  rapid  succession  his  immorul  oratorios, 
works  in  which  the  pure  flame  of  his  genius  never 
shone  more  brightly,  though  produced  at  a  late  period 
of  life,  commenced  af^er  the  attack  of  a  threatening 
and  fatal  disorder,  and  ended  in  total  blindness.** 

The  question  thus  opened  by  the  writer  in  the 
•  Atlas '  is  a  great  puzxie.  We  confess  that  in  many 
respects  we  take  the  name  view  of  it  as  himself;  for 
we  reverence  the  past ;  we  are  inclined  to  think  best 
of  whatever  has  taken  place,  since  it  hat  uken  place, 
to  conclude  that  good  and  evil  somehow  have  ad- 
justed themselves  in  the  best  manner ;  and  we  have 
such  belief  in  the  predominance  of  happy  over  un- 
happy feelings  in  the  minds  of  men  of  genius,  that 
we  sometimes  think  they  would  have  had  an  unfair 
portion  of  joy  in  their  life,  had  their  lot  been  less 
counterbalanced  by  difficulties,  ill-health,  or  whatso- 
ever their  troubles  may  have  been. 

But  the  question  branches  off  into  some  others, 
which  it  may  not  be  well  for  society  to  lose  sight  of; 
e^ecially  as  by  the  efforts  which  Providence  incites 
them  to  make  for  the  common  good,  it  would  seem, 
that  however  necessary  some  portion  of  evil  may  al- 
ways be  for  the  proper  relish  of  good,  there  may  not 
always  exist  a  necessity  for  it  to  an  amount  so  large. 
One  of  these  collateral  questions  we  shall  put. 

Is  it  certain  that  the  men  of  genius  above-men- 
tioned would  not  have  written  as  much,  or  as  finely, 
under  happier  circumstancea? 

It  is  natural  enough  to  conclude,  that  men  so  care- 
less in  worldly  matters  as  Steele  and  Fielding,  and 
with  such  a  relish  of  the  moment  before  them,  when 
it  contained  the  least  drop  of  sweet,  would  perhaps 
have  written  nothing  at  all.  Frightful  supposition! 
And  yet  is  the  supposition  likely,  considering  that 
very  relish  ?  Is  it  natural  for  people  to  be  delighted, 
and  hold  their  tongue  ?  To  have  fome  at  their  com- 
mand, and  not  command  it?  Or  was  it  necessary  for 
Handel  to  be  so  extremely  'pained,  before  he  could 
give  us  lib  sense  of  the  passionate  and  the  sublime  ? 
Was  there  not  suflMng  enough  for  him,  short  of  rage 
and  madness?  No  firmament  over  hb  bead,  nor 
graves  under  bb  feet  ?  Perhaps  be  yet  needed  hb 
afflictions : — be  it  so»  since  they  have  happened  ;— 
but  might  it  net  be  perilous  in  future,  seeing  that 
we  have  become  alive  to  such  questions*  to  run  (bA 


rbk  of  steeling  the  hearts  of  people  against  the  strug- 
gles of  genius,  if  not  for  the  letter's  sake,  yet  for 
their  own,  and  ultimately,  by  that  process,  for  both  ? 
Whatsoever  happens  in  the  world  without  our  being  ^ 
aware  of  it,  we  take  to  begone  thing ;  what  other- 
wise, to  be  another ;  and  fate  and  consequence  be- 
come modified  accordingly.  If  the  pain  should  re- 
main the  same  after  all,  we  still  cannot  be  certain 
that  it  is  necessary,  however  it  will  become  us  to  hope 
so  when  it  be  past.  The  peril,  meanwhile,  is,  that 
we  shall  be  blunting  our  own  feelings,  and  those  of 
genius  too. 

Beaumont  was  of  opinion  that  a  man  of  genius 
could  no  more  help  putting  hb  thoughts  on  paper, 
than  a  man  in  a  burning  desert  can  help  drinking 
when  he  sees  water. 

<*  I  know  too  well,  that,  no  more  than  the  man 
That  traveb  through  the  burning  deserts,  can 
When  he  b  beaten  with  the  raging  sun, 
Half  smother*d  in  the  6u%U  have  power  to  run 
From  a  cool  river,  which  himself  doth  find. 
E'er  be  be  sbVd ;  no  more  can  be  whose  mind 
Joys  in  the  Muses,  hold  from  that  delight. 
When  Nature*  and  hb  full  thoughU  bid  him  write.*' 

Could  Fielding  have  helped  writing  '  Tom  Jones  ' 
(the  perfectest  prose- fiction  in  the  language)  whether 
he  had  been  in  trouble  or  not  ?  Could  Steele  have 
helped  throwing  hb  lighter,  happier  graces,  round 
the  muse  of  his  friend  Addison  ?  Would  GoldU 
smith's  craving  for  reputation  have  allowed  him  to  be 
silent  with  his  pen  (which  was  admirable),  when  he 
cotild  not  even  refrain  in  company  with  his  tongue 
(which  was  nothing)  ?  Or  does  the  enjoying  critic 
of  the  •  Atlas,*  whose  articles  are  like  vailations  upon 
the  musical  beauties  they  criticise,  dwelling  upon 
them,  and  winding  them  in  congenbl  tones  round 
his  heart,  really  think  it  wmild  have  been  possible  for 
Moiart  to  possess  all  that  abundance  of  the  soul  of 
love  and  pleasure,  and  not  cry  aloud? — not  burst 
forth  and  blossom  like  the  peach  trees  in  spring?  not 
come  pouring  down  from  a  hundred  fountains  of  song 
into  the  surging  sea  of  the  orchestra,  like  the  sum* 
mer  clouds  from  the  mountains? 

We  grant  that  certain  noble  kinds  of  pain  may  be 
necessary  to  produce  certain  sublimities  of  composi- 
tion, whether  in  musical  or  other  writing  t  but  need 
the  composer  be  stimulated  with  the  lowest  and  most 
humiliating  cares,  to  induce  him  to  write  at  all,  sup- 
posing him  to  be  a  real  genius  ?  Perhaps  he  would 
not  write  so  much ;  but  are  we  sure  even  of  that, 
tuppotinp  him  to  be  put  into  a  tondition  quite  emkable 
to  his  natmre?  Steele  and  Fielding  and  Moeart 
would  not  have  written  all  the  identical  same  worlu 
which  they  produced;  but  are  we  sure  that  they 
would  not  have  produced  as  many,  or  even  better? 
Well  fed  birds  sing  in  cages ;  but  the  more  philoao- 
phic  of  their  jailors  (strange  people  f)  discern  some- 
thinf^in  the  best  of  their  imprisoned  songs,  inferior 
to  their  "wood  notes  wild."  Does  the  throstle  on 
the  bough,  in  order  to  pour  gushes  of  melody  from 
hb  heart,  require  a  string  to  hb  leg*  or  a  blink  from 
some  bailiff  snake  ? 

Walter  Scott  assuredly  would  not  have  written  all 
hb  novels,  had  he  not  thought  circumsUneea  re- 
quired it ;  but  we  should  most  likely  have  had  his 
best.  *  Waverley  *  he  wrote  for  love,  when  he,did 
not  dream  that  he  should  get  a  sixpenee  by  it ;  and 
'  Old  Mortality  *  and  ^  The  Antiquary  *  soon  followed 
tho  publication  of  that  novel— partly,  no  doubt,  for 
profit,  but  much  «lio  by  r«a99n  Qf  love  enoouraged* 
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and  out  of  a  love  of  the  tense  of  power.  TheM,  his 
best,  we  should  have  had ;  and  he  would  not  have 
been  killed  by  writing  his  worst. — Oh,  Scotland! 
Oh,  England  !  Oh,  Europe  t  we  night  aay,  for  he 
belonged  to  alli— how  aould  yoo  suffer  him  to  die  ? 

And  Burn8-.that  other  **  glory  and  shame  **  of  this 
island— h«  did  not  get  (so  to  speak)  a  penny  fbr  his 
writings ;  for  though,  no  doubt,  he  did  get  a  good 
deal  more,  yet  that  was  not  the  reason  why  he  pro- 
duced them ;  and  numbers  of  Ms  songs  he  gave  away. 
Tes ;  he,  the  glorious  ploughman,  and  bom  gentle 
man,  gave  his  songs  a#ay,  free  as  the  bird  that  he 
took  tor  bit  erett;  Now  Bums,  If  any  man  ever  did, 
wrote  for  love,  and  not  for  moAoy.  Yet  hit  life  was 
full  of  pecuniary  distress. 

And  observe  how  many  men  of  genius  have  writ- 
tan  abundantly,  who  have  had  no  sordid  caretr— cer- 
tainly none  that  writing  settled  for  them,  in  a  pecu- 
niary sense.  Chaucer  is  an  illustrious  instance. 
Spenser  another— Milton  (though  poor)  another— 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Pope,  Swift,  Addison,  Gib- 
bon, Hume,  Hooker,  Sterne,  Lamb,  Wordsworth, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  in  short,  almost  all  our  best^-^nd 
att  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Italian  men  of  genius 
(for  nobody  ever  got  oboltu  or  cragia  for  his  writings 
in  the  classical  countries,  ancient  or  modern).  In 
Italy  there  is  no  payment  of  authors,  any  more  than 
there  was  among  the  countrymen  of  Anacreon  and 
Ovid;  yet  we  have  had,  nevertheless,  the  Dantes, 
Petrarchs,  and  Ariostos.  The  Homers,  to  be  sure, 
got  their  <*  feed,**  in  the  minstrel  times  of  Greece ; 
but  nobody  supposes  that  those  amasing  rhapsodistt 
would  never  have  opened  their  mouths,  but  for  King 
^Icinous's  pork-chops. 

Then,  among  musicfams— Haydn,  we  believe,  was 
not  distressed ;  nor  the  Corellis  and  Paesietlot.  Gluek 
was  rich.  Nor  have  the  best  of  the  painters  been 
poor,— the  Raphaels,  Michael  Angelos,  and  Tltians. 
On  the  contrary,  with  the  exception  of  Rembrandt, 
those  who  have  been  best  off  in  wordly  affairs,  have 
generally  been  most  abundant  in  pictorial  produce, — 
sometimes,  it  is  true,  by  help  of  the  influx  of  wealth, 
•s  in  Utian's  case ;  but,  at  any  rate,7neces8ity  was 
not  the  stimulant.  Nor  did  patronage  make  them 
idle.  No ;  because  it  was  true,  and  lit  on  true  men. 
The  watered  tree  bore,  because  it  possessed  the  seed. 
Do  not  Hummel,  Spohr,  and  others,  write,  and  write 
wdl,  though  made  as  comfortable  as  cburch-caiions 
in  those  little  snug  chapel-masterships  of  theirs,  of 
which  we  are  told  so  delightfully  in  the  <  Ramble 
among  the  Musicians  in  Germany  T 

Often  and  often,  we  doubt  not — perhaps  in  all 
instances — has  inconsistency  o^  position  in  men  of 
genius  been  mistaken  for  idleness.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible, in  many  cases,  that  temperament,  or  even  too 
much  thought,  or  other  conflicting  impulses,  may 
produce  something,  in  the  appearance,  which  <*  the 
world  calls  idle  ;*  but  the  true  conflicting  impulses, 
in  perhaps  all  instances,  have  arisen  from  incompati- 
bility of  calls  upon  the  attention.  He  who  is  forced 
to  do  incompatible  or  uncongenial  things,  does  them 
badly ;  or  he  sings,  perhaps,  at  all  evenu,  and  sings 
well ;  but  sometimes  he  cannot  sing  at  all, — the  wires 
of  the  c^  of  his  necessity  press  too  hard  upon  him 
-*4ie  wants  breathing-room,  nature,  comfort;  he 
sings  at  last,  partly  because  he  is  forced,  partly  be- 
cause it  solaces  him.  But  try  the  humane  expedient 
of  reseuing  him  firom  his  worst  cares,  and  see  how  he 
would  sing  then ; — if  not  his  most,  yet  surely  his  best. 
At  least,  so  it  appears  to  us. 

Blessings,  nevertheless,  say  we,  with  the  genial 
philosopher  of  the  *  Atlas,*  upon  the  trouble  and 
sorrow  even  of  a  sordid  kind,  if  we  could  not  have 
bad  certain  men  of  genius  without  them ;  and  bless- 
ings, at  all  events,  upon  the  beauty  Into  which  they 
are  converted,  and  the  divine  way  which  Nature  has 
of  making  bitterness  itself  blossom  and  become  medi- 
cinal. But  let  us  take  care  how  we  sow  opinions, 
unqualiBed,  the  IVuits  of  which  may  intoxicate  weak 
beads  in  after  times — with  careless  assumption,  if 
writers-^with  selfish  references  to  Providence  and 
necessity,  if  the  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  writers. 
Writers  of  any  ability  are  pretty  well  off  in  these 
-times,  and  have  a  good  patron  in  the  public.     But  a 


time  may  comt,  wben,  by  the  vary  prosett  of  tba 
abundance  of  writings,  genius  may  want  support; 
and  let  us  not  prepare  our  children*a  children  to 
refuwit. 

Hia  sltturdity  of  a  tragedy,  unfortunately,  is  not 
always  an  argument  i^gainst  its  chances ;  but  to  show 
bow  very  absurd  this  principle  of  leaving  men  of 
genius  to  their  fate  might  become,  if  driven  to  all  its 
consequences,  let  our  contemporary,  who  understands 
and  loves  a  joke  run  to  seed  (nonuin  better),  Uke  the 
following  scene  between  the  futurt  patron  of  a 
musical  genius,  and  an  emissary  he  has  despatched  to 
inquire  into  his  cireumstaneci. 

Patron.— .Well,  Dick,  and  bow  did  you  find  him  ? 
Will  the  compoaition  of  the  new  opera  go  on  twim- 
mingly? 

Emissary.— According  to  your  Graoa^  it  will,  for 
be  is  horribly  off. 

P.— Good.  What,  in  pressing  want,  eh?  Can't 
afford  to  be  idle? 

E If  ha  did,  ha  could  not  eat.     The  buteher 

would  not  trust  him.  The  butcher  says  he  is  too 
honest  a  roan  to  be  trusted ;  he  is  such  a  child. 

P Excellent!  just  like  your  man  of  genius. 

And  the  butcher  is  a  shrewd  dog.  But  our  new 
Mozart  must  not  sUrve  qtdte ;  well  take  care  of  that. 
Then  he  has  finished,  I  presume,  that  capita]  scene 
of  the  feast,  with  that  wonderful  joyous  dance?  and 
that  droll  chorus,  with  the  corpulent  man  in  it  ? 

£. — He  has ;  with  a  lawyer*s  letter  on  each  side 
of  him,  and  a  face  haggard  with  bead-ache. 

P.  (rubbing  his  hands). — Capiul  I  We  are  sure 
then,  you  think,  of  the  whole  opera  ? 

E. — There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  His  five  children 
were  looking  out  of  the  window,  wondering  whether 
the  baker  would  come. 

P.— You  rgoice  me  We  shall  have  a  brilliant 
audience.     And  what  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

E — Oh !  be  smiled,  as  usual,  and  laughed,  and 
said  he  wondered  at  his  spirits,  considering  his  head- 
ache ;  ^but  I  thought  I  almost  saw  the  tears  in  his 
eyes,  as  he  said  it. 

P. — A  true  genius !  That's  the  way  he  gets  his 
pathos,  Dick.     The  man  is  all  fire  and  feeling. 

E — I  suspect  be  would  have  been  glad  of  a  little 
more  «*  fire  **  yesterday,  for  his  servant  told  me  he 
bad  no  coals. 

P — Bravo  !  Poor  fellow  !  Oh,  it's  clear  we  shall 
do  capitally.  We  roust  not  let  his  fingers  be  cold, 
however,  nor  the  baker  fail  his  children. 

E.—  Did  your  Grace  ever  think  of  trying  what  a 
course  of  comfort  would  do  for  him? 

P — A  courseof  trAo^y  Ruin,  Dick,  ruin.  I  never 
did,  of  course ;  but  who'd  write  if  they  could  help  it? 

E.  (aside). — Not  you,  God  knows ;  for  it's  as  mucb 
as  you  can  do  to  spell.  Yet  this  is  the  great  opera 
patron  whom  our  «« new  Mozart "  calls  a  *«  good  kind 
of  man,  not  over  imaginative  !* 


THOUOHTS    ON    Z.ANOUAOB. 

.     BT   EGiaTON   WCBBB. 

No.  VIL 

Althouoh  the  whole  extent  and  variety  of  human 
speech  is  usually  considered  as  lying  within  the  com- 
pass of  twenty. four  or  six  letters,  the  fact,  sUietly 
speaking,  is  far  otherwise.  In  all  his  afiairs  man  is 
a  creature  of  shifls  and  expedients,  never  quite  ac- 
complishing anything,  but  only  devising  appearances, 
and  fortunate  rather  in  the  amount  of  his  escape 
from  failure,  than  of  success  attained ;  and  the  scheme 
of  language,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  exhibits  this 
truth  in  as  striking  a  manner  as  the  highest  moral 
instance.  As  language  itself  is  but  the  weak  and 
erring  representative  of  thought,  so  are  letters  the 
faulty  and  ambiguous  representatives  of  language. 
Instead  of  twenty-four  letters,  fifty  letters  would  not 
be  sufiicient  to  express  all  the  variations  of  the  voice, 
if  we  would  consider  these  with  a  ftistidious  ear. 
The  alphabet  of  a  language  is  like  the  ocUve  in 
music ;  both  are,  for  convenience,  divided  into  a  cer- 
tain limited  number  of  parts,  while  all  intermediate 
intervals  go  unnamed.  But  the  speaking  voice  is  no 
more  restricted  in  nature  to  a  diatonic  process  than 


the  singing  voice;  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
nutter  will  convince  us  that  there  is  not  any  middle 
point  wbieh  tba  Toico  does  net  ttmverte  ill  hft  rounds 
tbough  written  Ungiiif^  offert  no  aocottm  of  it. 
The  letteivof  tba  alphabet  are  therefore  no  mor« 
than  the  promioencet  —  the  coiispleuona  resting- 
places— of  the  voice,  which,  like  the  steeples  and 
towers  of  a  country,  may  always  be  discerned, 
while  many  a  tract  lies  batwaen,  unspecified  in  the 
map  of  literature.  If  the  pronunciation  of  all  timet 
and  nationt  aould  be  brought  under  one  review,  we 
tbould  behold  a  scale  divided  witb  the  utnott  ehrv- 
matic  minuteness.  The  8  of  one  country  is  not  tl» 
S  of  another ;  ancient  T  is  not  modern  Y;  French 
J  U  net  Eoglith  J;  Spanish  V  not  EngHsh  V; 
English  V  not  old  Ronsan  V ;  the  B  of  the  age  of 
Bion  and  Bacchylides  is  not  the  B  wherewith  Mr 
Haines  Bailey  spells  his  name ;  Amphion  and  Phi- 
lipt  TCJoiee  not  in  the  tame  consonant ;  neither  ia 
Timotbeus  identical  with  Thompson.  Who  can  tay 
where  F  ceases  to  be  F  and  begins  to  be  V?  where 
D  sUings  itself  up  into  T?— where  S  relapses  into  Z  ? 
All  these  are  connected  by  a  passage  of  communis 
cation ;  nor  is  anyone  to  imagine  that  such  passage 
it  in  itt  nature  a  mtrt  tkoroughfare ;  there  is  no  point 
of  it  where  the  voice  may  not  rest,  just  as  well  at  at 
aitlier  of  the  extremities,  usage  alone  determining  ita 
practice  in  that  respect.  In  one  country  a  particular 
vowel  will  be  especially  shortened,  so  that  we  should 
hardly  Imow  what  to  call  it  if  it  were  not  for  the 
written  character  aeeompanying  it ;  in  another,  tome 
consonant  will  be  made  more  sharp,  more  dense,  mord 
lax,  than  aoeords  with  our  own  practice — It  will  be 
altogether  another  letter  in  fiiet,  yet  the  same  titte 
must  be  given  to  It  by  courtesy.  We  find  it  difBcuIt^ 
perhaps  impoinble,  to  produce  the  new  eound,  and  we 
aoeordingly  ett  it  down  at  one  of  thote  chrooiatie^ 
iotervalt  with  which  we  need  have  no  concern ;  but « 
foreigner  vrill  probably  think  the  tame  of  different 
parte  of  our  pronunciation,  and  with  at  mu^  juttioe ; 
for  all  these  varieties  are  equally  component  parts  of 
the  general  tcale,  and  the  iaclUty  with  which  vre 
accommodate  ourtelvet  to  particnlar  notet  of  it 
depends  entirely  on  the  original  key — if  I  may  say 
to — in  which  our  voice  bat  been  cati,  and  thit  again 
on  climate,  on  usage,  on  education.  Thus  then, 
with  differences  endless,  and  distinctions  few,  bow 
defective  an  instrument  writing  is  needs  not  further 
to  be  insisted  upon. 

The  transmutation  of  letters  is  so  extraordinary  a 
principle  in  language,  that  to  the  eye  of  an  etym<^b^ 
gist,  wearied  in  some  recent  pursuit  after  a  lost  sylla- 
ble, vowels  and  oontonanu  must  seem  like  one  of 
thote  twarmt  of  fliet  that  buxs  and  flit  about  ooe*a 
bead  in  a  tummer  evening*t  walk  ;  it  is  one  eternal 
dance  and  oonnniogleroent.  It  is,  perhaps,  quite 
safe  to  say,  that  there  is  not  in  the  alphabet  a  single 
letter  which  has  not  changed  ph^es  with  ettry  ciktr 
letter,  at  one  time  or  another.  In  the  first  plaee^  the 
cognate  letters. — These  are  sworn  Mlows  Of  one 
lodges  that  are  bound  by  oath  to  be  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  do  duty  one  for  another.  Accordingly,  no 
meaturet  can  be  kept  with  them ;  you  call  on  P,  and 
B  opens  the  door — ^you  inquire  for  M,  and  behold  W— 
while  converaiog  with  W  you  suddenly  perceive  him 
to  be  V — but  you  have  no  tooner  addrttted  btm  at  V 
than  he  becomes  Fl  Then  as  all  the  individual  letter* 
in  one  class  are  united  by  diff^nt  degrees  of  affinity, 
so  are  the  various  olattet  thenuelvet  linked  togetlier 
by  tome  common  bond.  Thut  tbe  hdiial  marriea 
into  tbe  lingual  family,  the  lingual  into  thegottoral; 
M  having  an  afiection  for  N,  R  tedcing  an  aUianee 
with  the  throat.  Without  the  reoommendation,  hoir- 
ever,  of  any  apparent  tympathy,  a  continual  inier- 
ohange  goet  on  among  letters  of  every  conceivable 
difference  of  quality.  And  that  nothing  may  be 
wanting  to  the  whimsicality  of  thete  changet-l>to 
tbe  fiintattio  Iredcs  of  language^— we  often  find  a  de- 
rivative word  literally  thrown  upside  down  in  its  ap- 
propriation from  tbe  parent  tongue, — as  if  a  ton 
should  take  an  old  coat  of  bis  Cither's  and  have  it 
turned.  Thus  tbe  Latin  adopts  the  Greek  word 
morjk  (fiof^  sAops),  but  first  gets  it  turned  round 
into  /brma  (form)  —  so  cfelo  (^Xa')  turned    into 
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imdo — erpo  Ofifv)  into  r^po,— and  nuny  othera  in 
the  tame  manner.  *  Indeedt  if  any  one  wiU 
examine  the  different  dialects  of  his  own  mother 
tongue,  he  will  not  have  occasion  to  go  further 
for  specimens  of  thb  sort  of  perversion.  The 
dialeets  of  the  Greek,  however,  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  most  fruitful  source  of  illustration,  and  per- 
haps the  best  worth  considering ;  because  these,  with 
all  their  strong  distinctive  features,  have  tieen  fixed« 
and  endowed  with  virtue,  by  writings  of  excellence,  and 
they  were  not,  like  our  provincial  brogues,  something 
to  be  suppressed  and  kept  out  of  view,  as  disgraceful 
to  good  speakers,  but  were  recognised  forms  of  speech* 
that  had  their  literature,  and  their  readers  among  the 
educated  and  polite.  These,  then,  to  any  one  who 
£nds  pleasure  in  this  subject,  and  likes  to  indulge  his 
apeculation  as  to  the  causes  of  fluctuation  in  speech, 
and  the  many  curious  matters  connected  with  pro- 
nunciation, are  wide  and  tempting  fields  of  inquiry, 
and  capable  perhaps  of  being  made  more  productive 
than  they  have  yet  been  for  purposes  of  this  nature. 
For  me,  I  feel  the  necessity  of  urging  forward  to 
other  questions,  or  I  shall  not  be  able  to  maintain  the 
intended  prqportionf  of  this  essay.  I  must,  there- 
fore,'endeavour  not  ^to  give  way  to  any  digressions 
that  may  extend  unnecessarily  what  further  observa- 
tions I  have  to  make  on  this  part  of  my  subject. 

Words  undergo  four  principal  kinds  of  changes ; 
these  are  by  the  additk>n~the  omission.-4he  substi- 
tution— and  the  transposition  of  letters.  In  these 
ohanget  there  are  three  principal  moving  causes,— 
foeiUty  of  utterance  ouphooy — analogy.  In  deriv- 
ing «  word  from  another  language  it  may  happen 
that  there  is  some  letter  in  it  to  which  we  have  none 
oorrespoading.  In  this  case  two  results  may  follow,— 
^her  sooM  character  in  our  own  system  may  ex- 
press the  same  sound  according  to  our  particular 
utigf  end  If  so,  it  is  substituted  for  the  foreign 
character;  or,  having  neither  the  letter  nor  the 
sound  of  it,  we  employ  one  which  seems  the  most 
nearly  to  resemble  it,  or,  occasionally,  a  union  of 
two*  Words  derived  from  foreign  sources  come  to 
4it  fint  in  proprid  penondt  we  write  them  with 
aorupulotts  exactitude,  we  print  them  in  italics, 
and  we  are  ambitious  of  pronouncing  them  with 
their  native  accent;  but  familiarity  begets  indiffer- 
ence ;  we  And  them  useful,  and  diten  repeat  them ; 
a  more  n^id  utterance  soon  forces  them  into  an 
assimilation  with  other  words ;  a  different  pronun- 
ciation begins  to  demand  a  different  spelling,  and 
soon  obtaine  it,  especially  assisted  by  the  foet,  that 
the  word,  no  longer  confined  to  the  few  critical 
writers — ^iu  first  patrona— is  now  circulating  at 
large,  among  people  whose  aoquaintanoe  with  it  has 
only  commenced  since  iu  corruption  took  place,  and 
who  have,  therefore,  no  notion  why  they  should 
hesitate  to  write  it  down  according  to  the  pronun- 
oiation  they  hear.  Such  word  is  then  said  to  be 
naturalised,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  adorned  with 
marks  of  quoUtion,  nor  is  the  elegant  tribute  of  itatie 
print  any  more  awarded  to  it ;  but  it  fares  like  the 
multitude,  and  is  presently  hurried  into  a  dictionary, 
looking  horribly  altered,  where  indignant,  analogy, 
loving  lexicographers  howl  over  it  through  six  suc- 
cessive editions. 

Sometimes  a  foreign  sound  will  be  imitated  by  the 

•  Bee  nnmeroas  examples  in  Caninios,  in  his  chapter  on 
the  letter  R  CHellenIm  p.  07.)- who,  bowever,  csrric. 
hu  iogenaity  ratUer  too  far  when  he  comes  to  uropoae  such 
deriTations  as  quetlo  from  Ulhic  I  ^^ 

The  topay-tmrvy  work  above-mentioned,  seems  to  be- 
long to  an  inherent  propensity  in  ua.  If  die  ear  mUaea  the 
trae  procession  of  the  sounds  which  compose  a  word  it 
aeems  most  naturally  to  ,fa11  upon  a  reversioo  of  them ;  as 
if  the  word  being  distarbed  from  its  position,  and  not  being 
aMe  to  rest  on  edge,  fell  altogether  on  the  opposite  side. 
This  IS  Tery  obserrable  in  children,  as  when,  missioc  to  say 
umbrella,  they  make  rumbella  of  it,  and  the  like.  A  ludi- 
crous rostance  of  the  kind  occurs  to  me :— A  little  girl 
who  could  not  pronounce  the  word  niUiatns,  which  was 
the  name  of  a  gentleman  and  lady  whom  she  a<od  often  to 
•^f*!  **'75f  *^'l®*^  ^  Millions.  One  day,  not  haying  seen 
ci^er  of  them  for  some  time,  suddenly  Mr  W  enteia,— 
\^V  "••-K*n*«n« -"-^ysahe  to  her  mamma ;  immediate- 
ly after  this  Mn  W  comes  into  the  room— upon  which,  with 
inereased  surprise,  she  adds—"  Two  MUlions ! " 

Sometimes  the  transposition  wfll  tate  place  in  the  rowel 
^^1m  ^  remember  an  old  Scotch  woman  who  had  never 
heard  of  such  an  article  as  nutmeg,  till  baring  frequent  oc- 
casMn  to  nrocare  it  for  one  whom  abe  waa  nnrsing  in  ill- 
■•"'i5!*  *n^»n*l>ly  introduced  it  by  the  name  of  nttmug, 
nor— haring  once  so  fixed  it  In  her  ear-could  she  erw 
after  rererse  it,  tboeffh  she  often  tried. 


union  of  two  letter^ 
Graek^by  PandH; 

— —  "  Nos   siquando 

eaprimi, 
P  et  H  sinral  solemus  — 


as  the  Romans  raodeced  the 


GrsMum  ^  necesse  est 


—  ponere."^ 
IVreiUuuMU  Afoanct. 
Then  it  will  happen  that  this  expedient,  itself  a 
departure  from  true  expression,  will  give  rise  to  a 
further  corruption,  by  the  suppression  of  one  of 
these  two  sounds  in  prontineiation ;  and,  finally, 
this  omission  in  speech  will  lead  to  the  omission  in 
writing;  nay,  further,  the  only  remaining  letter 
may  subsequently  undergo  one  of  those  metamor- 
phoses from  which,  as  we  have  seen,  no  word  is  se- 
cure any  day  in  the  year.  Thus,  for  example,  lu^xhn 
(kepfaale)  gives  the  Latin  C8/)ut,  ph  being  turned  into 
p;  from  caput  (lulian,  capo)  comes  Spanish  ca6o; 
from  Spanish  cabo  (or  again  from  the  Italian) 
French  dief,  (observe  the  eh  too),  and  from  chef 
(Englbh,  chief)  the  further  variety  of  achet^r,  and 
achiei;e.  The  Romans  generally  dropped  the  aspi- 
rate, in  these  oases,  af^er  the  word  had  become  fami- 
liar, as  cAonif,  afterwards'  carui,  litua  from  XtOof, 
pulex  from  ^/vXXof  (these  being  also  probably,  at 
first,  written  hthus  and  psuJeXf  or  tpnUx,  agreeably 
to  the  analogy  of  the  reputed  parent  .£olic,) 
purpura  from  vo^^^a.  Bee.  Sometimes,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  aspirate  seems  to  have  been  retained,  and 
its  yoke-fellow  dropped,  as  in  Heu  from  ^ffv* 
With  us  Ph  and  F  are  identical  in  pronunciation, 
but  the  ^]of  the  Greeks  was  unquestionably  an 
aspirate.  It  is  related  by  Quintilian  that  when 
Cicero  pleaded  for  Fundanius,  a  Greek  witness  being 
examined  excited  the  orator's  merriment  by  his 
mode  of  pronouncing  his  client*s  name,  which  he 
could  only  call  Phundanius.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Roman  F,  however,  was  a  very  different 
F  from  ours — a  sharper,  more  asperated  consonant. 
I  cannot  otherwise  account  for  all  that  Quintilian 
says  of  it,  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  sort  of  monster  in- 
festing the  language,  a  letter  **  hardly  htraian,** — a 
description  which  our  present  acquaintance  with  F 
will  not  justify. 

That  acute  scholar,  Dawes,  has  an  ingenioiu  piece 
of  criticism  on  the  above  passage  in  Quintilian,  the 
justness  of  which  it  is  perhaps  my  own  fault  that  I  do 
not  perceive.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  error  of  the 
Greek  witness  must  have  consisted  in  substituting  a 
V  for  F  in  the  word  Fundanius,  from  which  he 
draws  conclusions  in  confirmation  of  his  views  re- 
specting the  double  power  of  the  Van,  If  the  Greek 
had  formed  his  acquaintance  with  this  word  firom 
seeing  it  in  writing,  it  is  possible  he  might  have 
pronounced  it  as  Dawes  imagines,  being  misled  by 
the  appearance  of  the  F,  whi(^  resembled  the  ^olic 
Digamma ;  but  it  is  more  fair  to  suppose  that  the 
man— probably  ignorant  of  the  Latin  language- 
had  nothing  but  his  ear  for  his  guide,  and  imitated 
the  sound  of  F  in  the  Roman  name,  as  he  heard 
it  bandied  about  the  court,  with  as  near  an  approach 
to  it  as  his  own  pronunciation  fiunisbed ;  and  that 
was  ^.  Daares  was,  however,  very  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  pronunciation,  and  his  profound  learn- 
ing and  great  critical  ingenuity  did  not  prevent  his 
sometimes  running  headlong  into  error.  In  one 
place  he  fiercely  objurgates  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  lor  holding  the  very  opinion  for  which  he 
himself  at  the  time  is  strenuously  contending,  and 
which  he  quotes  other  authorities  to  establish  ;— not 
perceiving  that  that  which  he  impugns  is  in  fact 
hb  most  decisive  witness.  We  all  know  that  W  is 
nothing  more  than  .the  vowel  sound  oo  quickly 
united  to  the  next  letter,  as  oo-ight — wight.  This, 
our  present  sound  of  W,  is  proved  very  satisfactorily 
to  have  been  the  Digamma  of  the  ^olians,  expressed 
by  a  character  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  muti- 
lated F.  The  other  authorities  which  Dawes  cites 
satisfy  him  because  they  represent  this  by  the  letter 
V,  which  among  the  Romans  had  also  the  power  of 
a  W ;  but  Dionysius  represents  it  by  the  diphthong 

*  Terentianus  speaks  here,  however,  of  the  practice 
which  obtained  In  the  more  critical  age  of  the  Boman 
language,  and  not  of  the  ancient  period,  when  this  union 
of  P  and  M  for  ^  was  unknown,  and  F  alone  used. 


Ou,— «tha  like  of  whidiy**  says  Bawee,  •'never  oe- 
eurred  to  any  other  waking  man.**  («  Quod  neminl 
tmquam  alii  tiYtv  wi^s  in  mentem  ^venit.***) 
Now  this  is  precisely  wknU  kt  wamied/^  Ou  (La. 
the  Towvl  soimd  In  the  word  jMor,  the  French  <m 
in  ceifiir)  being  prefixed  to  any  of  his  Greek 
examples,  just  gives  him  the  result  he  would 
have — Aval,  ouasc^,  aXtfn,  outkam*  Ike  ^  fa 
the  naatter  of  the  Digamma,  rnnoh  of  the 
dubiety  which  has  been  felt  among  grammarians 
seems  to  have  resulted  from  an  ignorance  or  uncer- 
tainty respeotiag  the  power  of  the  Roman  V.  The 
afilnity  of  the  two  appeared  probable  enough  from 
the  course  of  etymology ;  but  many,  mistaking  the 
Roman  V  for  a  consonant  equivalent  to  the  modem 
V,  would  very  naturally  be  led  from  that  first  error 
into  the  other  of  deeming  the  MoMc  letter  identical 
with  Roman  F,  with  which  V,  the  labial  consonant* 
is  so  closely  allied  in  sound  as  to  render  freqtieat 
substitution  no  matter  of  surprise.  Now  the  (act  is, 
that  but  for  the  striking  confirmation  which  this  very 
place  in  Dionysltis,  on  which  Dawes  vento  his  indig- 
nation throughout  several  pages,  incidentally  affords, 
the  whole  question  would  be  one  much  more  open  to 
cavil  than  it  is.  By  introducing  these  two  vowels  to 
describe  the  power  of  the  Diganuna,  he  enables  us  to 
see,  clearly  and  satisfiictorily,  what  we  before  beheld 
in  a  glimmering  light  only— viz.,  that  that  power 
was,  in  good  earnest,  modern  W  (and  so  therefi>re 
the  Roman  V)— since  of  this  letter  those  two  vowels, 
joined  as  a  diphthong,  represent,  as  has  been  seen, 
the  true  elementary  character. 


BOKANOB    OP   BBAL    UFB, 

KO.    LXXXIU.  —  UFI    AMD    aDVXMTVniS    OP 
1ICUU.*n   SACK. 

[Moll'd  Sack  was  a  highwayman  in  the  time  of  tha 
Stuarts,  who  obuined  his  name  from  being  addicted 
to  the  beverage  of  FalsUff.  We  are  not  disposed 
lightly  to  admit  heroes  of  his  profession  into  the  lists 
of  Romance ;  but  a  man  wh(^  besides  his  ambitious 
larcenies  upon  ladies  and  colonels,  has  picked  the 
pocket,  first  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  afterwards  of 
Charles  the  Ilnd,  thus  performing  the  part  of  a  sort 
of  retributive  justice  on  behalf  of  the  people,  has 
claims  upon  our  anoazement,  whwfa  may  reasonably 
give  him  a  lift  with  the  impartial  historian.] 

This  most  notorious  fellow  (says  our  authority 
Granger)  was  the  son  of  one  Cottmgton,  a  haber- 
dasher  of  small  wares  in  Cheapside;  but  his  father 
being  a  boon  eompank>n,  so  wasted  his  substance^ 
that  be  died  so  poor  as  to  be  buried  by  the  parish. 
He  left  fifteen  daughters  and  four  sons,  the  youngest 
of  whom  was  this  MnWd  Sack.  At  eisht  yean  of 
age  he  was,  by  the  overseers  of  the  parish,  put  out 
apprentice  to  a  chimney-sweeper  of  St  Mary.le-  Bow, 
to  whom  he  served  about  five  years;  and  baring 
then  entered  hb  teens,  he  thought  himself  as  good  a 
man  as  hb  master;  whereupon  he  ran  away,  as 
thinking  he  had  learnt  so  much  of  hb  trade  as  was 
sufiicient  for  him  to  live  upon,  and  his  heirs  for 
ever. 

He  had  no  sooner  ouitted  his  master,  than  he  was 
called  by  the  name  of  MuH'd  Sack  (though  his  real 
name  was  John  Cotiington),  from  hu  usually  drink- 
ing  sack  mull'd,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  To  sup. 
port  thU  extravagant  way  of  liring  he  took  to  picking 
pockets,  and  carried  on  thb  profession  with  great 
success ;  and  among  others  he  robbed  was  the  Lady 
Fairfax,  from  whom  he  got  a  rich  gold  watch,  set 
with  diamonds,  in  the  following  manner  :—**  Thb 
lady  used  to  go  to  a  lecture,  on  a  week-day,  to  Lud- 
gate  church,  where  one  Mr  Jacomb  preached,  being 
much  followed  by  the  precisians.  Mull'd  Sack  ob- 
serving this,  and  that  she  constantly  wore  her  watch 
hanging  by  a  chain  from  her  wabt,  against  the 
next  time  she  came  there  he  dressed  himself  like  an 
officer  in  the  army  ;  and  having  hb  comrades  attend- 
ing  him  like  troopers,  one  of  them  takes  off  the  pin 
of  a  coach- wheel  that  was  going  upwards  through 
the  gate,  by  which  means  it  falling  off,  the  passage 
was  obstructed,  so  that  the  lady  could  not  alight  at 
the  church-  door,  but  was  forced  to  leave  her  coach 
without,  which  Mull'd  Sack  taking  advantage  of, 
readily  presented  himself  to  her  ladyship,  and  having 
the  impudence  to  take  her  from  her  gentleman- 
usher,  who  attended  her  alighting,  led  her  by  the 
arm  into  the  church ;  and  by  the  way,  with  a  pair 
of  keen  or  sharp  scissors  for  the  purpose,  cut  the 
chain  In  two^  and  got  the  watch  clean  away,   she 

•  MiscelUinta  OrUica.  p.  ISl. 
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not  mitsing  it  till  sermon  was  done,  wbtn  she  was 
going  to  s«e  the  time  of  the  day. 

After  many  narrow  esospes  from  being  taken  in 
the  act  of  plundering,  Mull*d  Seek  was  at  length 
detected  in  the  aet  of  picking  the  pocket  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  as  he  came  out  of  the  Parliament-house, 
and  had  like  to  hare  been  hanged^  for  the  fiicc ;  bu ; 
the  storm  blowing  over,  he  was  so  much  out  of  con 
eeit  with  picking  pockets,  that  he  took  up  anothei 
trade,  which  was  robbing  on  the  highway ;  and  fbl 
lowing  this  practice  with  one  Tom  Chenney,  they 
were  audacious  cnou<;h  to  rob  Colonel  Uewson,  ai 
the  head  of.  his  regiment,  when  marchtng  into 
Hounslow;  but  being  quickly  pursued  by  some 
troopers  which  lay  in  that  town,  Chenney's  horse 
failing  him,  he  was  taken,  while  MuU'd  Sack  got 
clear  off.  Chenney,  desperately  wounded,  was 
brought  prisoner  to  Newgate;  and  shortly  after, 
when  the  sessions  eame  on  at  the  Old  Bailey,  he 
would  liave  avoided  his  trial  by  pleading  weaknesii, 
and  the  soreness  of  his  wounds;  but  thii  had  no 
efTt'Ct  upon  the  court,  for  they  caused  him  to  be 
brought  down  in  a  chair ;  from  whence,  as  soon  as 
he  haid  received  sentence  of  death,  which  was  about 
two  oVlock  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  carried  in  a 
cart  to  Tyburn,  and  there  executed. 

Mull'd  Sack,  having  tlius  lost  his  companion,  was 
resolved  in  future  to  rob  on  the  highway  himself 
alone,  though  he  kept  company  with  the  greatest 
hi{;hwaymen  that  were  ever  known  in  any  age ;  and 
such  was  his  genius,  that  by  their  conversation  he 
became  as  expert  a  robl>er  on  the  road  as  any  man 
whatever ;  for,  whilst  he  followed  that  profession,  he 
got  as  much  money  as  all  the  thieves  then  in  England. 
He  always  went  habited  like,  and  was  reputed  a 
merchant,  for  he  constantly  wore  a  watchmaker's  and 
jeweller's  shop  in  his  pocket,  and  could  at  any  time 
command  10002. 

Having  notice  by  his  spies  that  the  general-receiver 
at  Reading  was  to  send  GOOOL  to  London  by  an 
ammunition-waggon  and  convoy,  he  prevented  that 
way  of  carriage  by  conveying  it  up  himself  on  horse- 
back, breaking  into  the  receiver's  house  at  night- 
time, and  carried  off  the  booty  undiscovered.  The 
loss  l>eiDg  so  great,  strict  inquiry  was  set  on  foot, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  Muird  Sack  was  the 
principal  in  the  robbery  ;  whereupon  he  was  watched, 
waylaid,  apprehended,  and  sent  down  prisoner  to 
Reading,  and  from  thsncc,  at  the  assizes,  conveyed 
to  Abingdon,  where,  not  wanting  money,  he  pro- 
cured such  a  jury  to  be  empannelled,  that  though 
Judge  Jermyn  did  what  he  could  to  hang  him,  there 
being  very  good  circumsuntial  proof,  as  that  he  was 
seen  in  the  town  the  very  night  when  the  robbery  was 
committed,  yet  he  so  baulked  the  evidence,  and  so 
affronted  the  Judge,  by  bidding  him  come  off  the 
bench,  and  swear  what  he  said,  as  judge,  witness  and 
prosecutor  too,  fur  so  perhaps  he  might  murder  him 
by  presumption  of  evidence,  as  he  termed  it,  that  the 
jury  brought  him  in  guiltless. 

He  had,  however,  not  been  long  at  liberty  before 
he  killed  one  John  Bridges,  to  have  the  more  free 
egress  and  regress  with  his  wife,  who  had  kept  him 
company  for  above  four  years;  but  the  deceased's 
friends  resolved  to  prosecute  the  murderer  to 
the  uttermost.  He  fled  beyond  sea ;  and  at  Cologne 
he  robbed  King  Charles  II,  then  in  his  exile,  of  as 
much  plate  as  was  valued  at  1,5002.  ;  then  flying  into 
Kngland  again,  be  promised  to  give  Oliver  Cromwell 
some  of  his  Majesty's  papers,  which  he  had  taken 
with  his  plate,  and  discover  his  correspondents  here ; 
but  not  making  good  his  promise,  he  was  sent  to 
Newgate,  and  receiving  sentence  of  death,  was  hanged 
in  Smithfield-rounds,  in  April  1659,  aged  fifcy-lve 
years. 
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[  FaoM  the  *  Personal  and  Literary  Memorials '  men- 
tioned in  our  last.  Tlie  new  edition  of  Paley's 
•  Natural  Tlieology,*  introduced  by  the  Discourse  of 
Lord  Brougham,  has  given  a  fresh  interest  to  the 
character  of  this  celebrated  divine ;  who  besides  the 
curiosity  he  excites  by  his  Ulents,  begeto  more  sym- 
pathy  in  the  minds  of  society  in  general  than  they 
choose  to  acknowledge,  by  his  extraordinary  mixture 
of  candour  and  expediency.] 

AccoaniNG  to  the  author  of  the  <  Memorials'  (and 
therefore  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  statement)  Paley, 
who  presents  such  a  imug  aspect  in  the  engravings  of 
him,  ,was  a  coarse,  vulgar-looking  man,  who  neither 
was,  nor  pretended  to  be  very  reflned,  in  other  res- 
pects. He  wore  silver  buckles  at  his  knees  and  in 
his  shoes. 

He  was  telking  as  I  entered ;  and  I  perceived, 
with  much  surprise,  that  he  spoke  a  very  broad 
northern  dialect.  He  had  passed,  indeed,  great  part 
of  his  life  in  the  north  of  England  ;  but  he  had  been 
educated  and  lived  long  at  Cambridge,  and  had  seen 
a  good  deal  of  the  world.  Perhaps  he  was  vain  of 
this  singularity  :  perhaps  he  would  not  seem  to  wish 


to  eorreet  what  he  found  he  could  not  cure  without 
difiicultv,  and  so  gave  up  the  attempt.  I  beard  him 
repeat  three  or  four  times  the  word  *'noodge,"  push- 
ing hie  elbows  at  the  same  time  towards  the  sides  of 
those  who  stood  nearest  to  him :  Ahu  motion  explains 
the  meaning  of  a  word  not  very  generally  in  use 
among  scholars,  nor  in  good  company.  But  Paley's 
merits,  though  they  might  have  been  recommended 
by  polished  manners,  were  superior  to  them,  and 
wanted  them  not ;  and  his  learning  was  the  more 
agreeable  by  being  entirely  free  from  formality,  pe- 
dantry, or  assumption  of  literary  importance.  I 
could  not  learn  to  what  all  this  **  noodging  **  referred, 
as  the  story  was  finished ;  and«  soon  after,  dinner 
was  announced. 

When  we  were  seated  at  table,  the  mistress  of  the 
house  said,  "  Mr  Subdean,  what  will  you  be  pleased 
to  eat  ?" — **  Eat,  madam  ?  eat  everything,  from  the 
top  of  the  table  to  the  bottom— from  the  beginning 
of  the  first  courie  to  the  end  of  the  second."  Then, 
putting  on  an  air  of  grave  doubt  and  delit)eration  : — 
'*Tliere  are  those  pork  ttaaket:  I  had  intended  to 
proceed,  regularly  and  systematically,  through  the 
ham  and  fowls  to  the  beef;  but  those  pork  tiuahet 
stagger  my  system."     I  sat  next  to  him  :  he  turned 

suddenly  upon  me  : — '*  Mr ,   what  would  you 

do  in  such  a  case?'  As  I  bad  to  answer  the  first 
question  proposed  to  me  by  the  great  Dr  Paley,  I 
endeavoured  to  do  so  in  choice  and  correct  phrase- 
ology.     1  Kaid  that  when  the  end  was  the  same,  and 

the   means   equtilly    innocent    and    indifferent . 

Paley  had  a  quick  and  nice  tact  on  all  occasions : 
whether  he  understood  the  preciseness  of  my  sen* 
tence  as  in  jest  or  in  earnest  I  know  not ;  but,  not 
allowing  me  te  finish  it,  he  cried  out — **  Ay,  I  see 
you  are  for  the  pork  staahet.  Give  me  some  of  that 
dish;" — naming  neither  pork  steaks  nor  ham  and 
fowl. 

.  Every  one  who  has  heard  Paley  converse  must  be 
aware  how  much  his  talk  loses  hy  being  written 
down :  no  speech  of  the  greatest  orator, — not  even 
that  to  which  was  applied  **  quid  si  ipsum  vidisses?" 
could  lose  by  transcription  more  of  its  force  and 
effect.  Paley's  eloquence,  however,  did  not,  like 
that  orator's,  consist  in  his  action:  that  was  by  no 
means  graceful.  His  utterance  was  at  times  indis- 
tinct ;  and  when  the  persons  to  whom  he  talked  were 
near  him,  he  talked  between  his  teeth ;  but  there 
was  a  variety  and  propriety  of  inflexion  in  tlie  tones 
of  his  voice — an  emphasis  so  pronounced,  and  so 
clearly  conveying  his  meaning  and  Ibeling,  assisted 
too  by  an  intelligent  smile  or  an  arch  leer, — that  not 
only  what  was  really  witty  appeared  doubly  clever, 
but  his  ordinary  remarks  seemed  ingenious. 

A  party  was  assembled  in  the  subscription  news- 
room.  Some  one  came  up  to  him  and  made  an  excuse 
for  a  friend,  who  was  obliged  to  defer  an  intended 
visit  to  the  subdeanery,  because  a  man  who  bad  pro- 
mised to  pay  him  some  money  in  April,  could  not 
pay  it  till  May.  **  A  common  case,"  said  Paley. — 
We  all  laughed.  Paley,  by  way  of  rewarding  us  for 
our  complaisance  in  being  pleased  with  what  was 
recommended  chiefly  by  the  quaintness  of  his  ooan- 
ner,  went  on  : — **  A  man  should  never  paay  momuy 
till  he  can't  help  it ;  soonuthittg  maay  happen." 
These  last  three  words  were  pronounced  slowly,  and 
with  much  affected  seriousness. 

At  an  other  time  he  said — *'  I  always  desire  my 
wife  and  daughters  to  pay  ready  money.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  desire  them  to  buy  only  what  they  want ; 
they  will  always  imagine  they  want  what  they  wish 
to  buy:  but  that  paving  ready  money  is  such  a 
check  upon  their  imaginaation." 

•  «  •  •  •  • 

We,  that  is  the  society  of  the  place,  dined  at  the 
subdeanery.  The  weather  was  excessively  cold  ;  the 
fire  in  the  room  in  which  we  dined  had  been  lighted 
but  just  before  dinner ;  we  were  all  chilled.  l*aley 
felt  it  to  be  useless  to  make  apologies  for  what  might 
have  been  so  easily  prevented  ;  he  talked  of  a  din- 
ner-party, **an  improvement  upon  this  room,  for 
they  dined  out  of  doors.**  To  one  of  the  company 
who  was  helping  to  the  trifie,  as  it  is  here  called— 

<'  CapUin ,  you  seem  to  be  up  to  the  elbows  in 

suds ;  send  me  some  of  that ;  dig  deep."  I  observed, 
that  immediately  afWr  dinner  he  sent  for  his  tootlw 
pick  case,  and  was  impatient  till  it  was  brought; 
that  he  drank  very  sparingly,  of  white  wine  chiefly ; 
and  that  some  gingerbread  was  served,  not  as  part  of 
the  dessert,  but  to  him  alone. 

After  dinner,  one  of  the  party  said,  "  Mr  Subdean, 
if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I'll  stir  the  fire."  Paley 
rushed  from  bis  end  of  the  table :  **  I  undersUnd 
your  trick!  you  want  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
warming  yourself!  *  These  are  reflections  of  a  mind 
at  ease  :'  I  have  been  farther  from  the  fire  than  any 
of  you:  give  me  the  poker.'*  When  we  were  seated 
round  the  fire,  he  gove  me  a  letter :  "It  relates  to 
the  hare  we  had  at  dinner.  It  is  written  by  a  far- 
mer, a  tenant  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Nay,  read 
it  aloud."  I  read : — **  Reverend  Sir,  I  request  your 
honour's  acceptance  of  a  hare,  as  I  mean  to  ask  a 
favour  in  a  short  time.  I  am,  &c.,  &c."  Paley 
said,  <*As  the  Dean  remarked,  so  many  thousand 
presents  have  been  made  with  the  same  intention, 
yet  the  motive  was  never  so  honestly  avowed  before." 


I  said,  *•  I  hope  the  farmer  will  obtain  the  favour." 
— «•  Very  likely  he  wilL" 

•  ••••• 

His  education  had  been  suflSciently  hardy.  **  My 
Father  rode  to  Peterborough,  and  I  rode  after  him, 
on  a  horse  I  could  not  manage.  I  tumbled  off. 
My  father,  without  looking  back,  cried  out,  **  Get 
up  again,  Will.* " 

"  When  I  set  up  a  carriage,  it  was  thought  right 
that  my  armorial  l)earings  should  appear  on  the 
panels.  Now,  we  had  none  of  us  ever  heard  of 
the  Paley  arms ;  none  of  us  had  ever  dreamed  that 
such  tilings  existed,  or  ever  had  been.  All  the  old 
folks  of  the  family  were  consulted;  they  knew 
nothing  about  it.  Great  search  was  made,  however, 
and  at  last  we  found  a  silver  tankard,  on  which 
was  engraved  a  coat  of  arms.  It  was  carried  by- 
common  consent  that  these  muft  be  the  Paley  arms  ; 
they  were  painted  on  the  carriage,  and  looked  very 
handsome.  The  carriage  went  on  very  well  with 
them ;  and  it  was  not  till  six  months  afterward* 
that  we  found  out  that  tlie  tankard  had  been  bought 
at  a  Mater  His  looks  and  manner  were  an  admira- 
ble running  commentary  on  this  story,  and  rendered 
it  superfluous  for  him  to  make,  and  he  did  not  roake». 
any  remark  upon  it. 


CBARA0TER8    OF    BHAKSPBARE'B 
PI«AT8. 

BY  WILLIAM    HAZLITT. 
KO.  XXIII. KIXG  JOHK. 

*  KiKG  John  '  is  the  last  of  the  historical  plays  we 
shall  have  to  speak  of;  and  we  are  not  sorry  that  it  isi 
If  we  are  to  indulge  our  imagination,  we  had  rather 
do  it  upon  an  imaginary  theme ;  if  we  are  to  find  tub* 
jects  for  the  exercise  of  our  pity  and  terror,  we  prefer 
seeking  them  in  fictitious  danger  and  fictitious  distrecf. 
It  gives  a  toreneu  to  our  feelings  of  indignation  or 
sympathy,  when  we  know  that  in  tracing  the  pro- 
gress of  suflferiags  and  crimes,  we  are  treading  upon 
real  ground*  and  redollect  that  the  poet*8  <' dream** 
demoted  a  foregone  eoiuluiiom — ^irrevocable  ills,  not  . 
conjured  up  by  fancy,  but  plaoed  beyond  the  reaeh 
of  poetical  justice.  That  the  treachery  of  King 
John,  the  death  of  Arthur,  the  grief  of  Constanee, 
had  a  real  truth  in  history,  sharpens  the  sense  of 
pain,  while  it  hangs  a  leaden  weight  on  the  heart 
and  the  imagination.  Something  whispers  us  that 
we  liavc  no  right  to  make  a  mock  of  calamities  like 
these,  or  to  turn  the  truth  of  things  into  the  puppet 
and  play- thing  of  our  fancies.  «  To  consider  thus  ** 
may  be  *'  to  consider  too  curiously ;"  but  still  we 
tliink  that  the  actual  truth  of  the  particular  events, 
in  proportion  as  we  are  consoious  of  it,  is  a  drawback 
on  the  pleasure  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  tragedy. 

<  King  John '  has  all  the  beauties  of  hinguage  and 
all  the  richness  of  the  imagination  to  relieve  the 
painfulness  of  the  subject.  The  character  of  King 
John  himself  is  kept  pretty  much  in  the  baek-gronnd ; 
it  is  only  marked  in  by  comparatively  slight  indica- 
tions. The  crimes  he  is  tempted  to  commit  are  stieh 
as  are  thrust  upon  him  rather  by  circumstances  and 
opportunity  tlian  of  his  own  seeking:  he  is  here 
represented  as  more  cowardly  than  cruel,  and  as 
more  contemptible  than  odious.  The  play  embraces 
only  a  part  of  his  liistor)-.  There  are  however  few 
characters  on  the  stage  that  excite  more  disgust  and 
loathing.  He  has  no  intellectual  grandeur  or  strength 
of  character  to  shield  him  from  the  indignatien  whiefa 
his  immediate  conduct  provokes:  he  stands  naked 
and  defenceless,  in  that  respect,  to  the  worst  we  can 
think  of  him :  and  besides,  we  are  impelled  to  put 
the  very  worst  construction  on  his  meanness  and 
cruelty  by  the  tender  picture  of  the  beauty  and  belp« 
lessness  of  the  object  of  it,  as  well  as  by  the  frantic 
and  heart-rending  pleadings  of  maternal  despair. 
We  do  not  forgive  him  the  death  of  Arthur  because 
he  had  too  late  revoked  his  doom  and  tried  to  pre- 
vent ir,  and  perhaps  because  be  has  himself  repented 
of  his  black  design,  our  mortd  sense  gains  courage  to 
hate  him  the  more  for  iL  We  uke  him  at  his  word, 
and  think  his  purposes  must  be  odious  indeed,  when 
he  himself  shrinks  back  from  them.  The  scene  in 
which  King  John  suggests  to  Hubert  the  design  of 
murdering  his  nephew  is  a  master-piece  of  dramatic 
skill,  but  it  is  still  inferior,  very  inferior  to  the  scene 
between  Hubert  and  Arthur,  when  the  latter  learns 
the  orders  to  put  out  his  eyes.  If  anything  ever 
was  penned,  heart- piercing,  mixing  the  extremes  of 
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terror  and  pitjr,  of  that  which  shocks  and  that  which 
soothes  the  mind,  it  is  this  scene.  We  will  give  it 
entire,  though  perhaps  it  is  tasking  the  reader*s  sym- 
pathy too  much. 

Enter  Hubert  and  Executinner, 
Hubert.    Heat  me  these  irons  hot,  and  look 
you  stand 
Within  the  arras ;  when  I  strike  my  foot 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  ru^h  fortli 
And  bind  the  boy,  which  you  shall  find  with  me. 
Fast  to  the  chair  :  be  heedful :  hence,  and  watch. 
Executioner.   I  hope  your  warrant  will  bear 

out  the  deed. 
Hu BtRT.   Uncleanly   scruples!    fear  not  you; 
look  to't, — 
Young  lad,  come  forth ;  I  have  to  say  with  you. 
Enter  Arthur, 
Arthur.  Good  morrow,  Hubert, 
Hubert.  Morrow,  little  Prince. 
Arthur.   As  little  prince  (having  so  great  a  title 
To  be  more  prince)  as  may  be.     You  are  sad. 
Hubert.  Indeed  I  have  been  merrier. 
Arthur.   Mercy  on  me ! 
Methinks  nobody  should  be  sad  but  I ; 
Yet  I  remember  when  I  wa.*  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night, 
Only  for  wantonness.      By  my  Christendom, 
So  were  I  out  of  prison,  and  kept  sheep, 
I  should  be  merry  as  the  day  is  long. 
Arid  so  I  would  be  here,  but  that  I  doubt 
My  uncle  practices  more  harm  to  me. 
He  is  afraid  of  me,  und  I  of  him. 
Is  it  my  fault  that  I  was  Geoffery's  son  ? 
Indeed  it  is  not,  and  I  would  to  heav'n 
I  were  your  son,  so  you  would  love  me,  Hubert. 

Hubert.   If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  prate 
He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead  ; 
Therefore  I  will  be  sudden,  and  dispatch.     [Aside, 
Arthur.   Are  you  sick,  Hubert?  you  look  pale 
to-day  ? 
In  sooth,  I  would  you  were  a  little  sick, 
That  I  might  sit  all  night  and  watch  with  you. 
Alas,  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 

Hubert.    His  words  do  take  possession  of  my 
bosom. 
Read  here,  young  Arthur—         [  Skewing  a  paper. 
How  now,  foolish  rheum,  {Aiide, 

Turning  dis.piteous  torture  out  of  door ! 
I  must  be  brief,  lest  resolution  drop 

Out  at  mine  eyes  in  tender  womanish  tears 

Can  you  not  read  it  ?  Is  it  not  fiur  writ  ? 

Arthur.  Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  effect. 
Must  you  with  irons  burn  out  both  mine  eyes  ? 
Hubert.    Young  boy,  I  must. 
Arthur.   And  will  you  ? 
Hubert.   And  I  will. 

Arthur.  Have  you  the  heart  ?  WTien  your  head 
did  but  ache, 
1  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows, 
(Tlie  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me) 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again ; 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  lield  your  head ; 
And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour. 
Still  and  anon  chear*d  up  the  heavy  time. 
Saying,  what  lack  you  ?  and  where'  lies  your  grief  ? 
Or,  what  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ? 
Many  a^  poor  man's  son  would  have  lain  still, 
And  ne*er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you  ; 
But  you  at  your  sick  service  had  a  prince. 
Nay,  you  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love, 
And  call  it  cunning.     Do^  and  if  you  will : 
If  heav*n  be  pleas'd  that  you  must  use  me  ill. 
Why  then  you  must.— 'Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes  ? 
These  eyes,  that  never  did,  and  never  shall, 
So  much  as  frown  on  you  ? 

HvBKRT.   I*ve  sworn  to  do  it ; 
And  with  hot  irons  must  I  burn  them  out. 

Arthur.  Oh,  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me. 
And  told  me  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I  would  not  have  believ'd  a  tongue  but  Hubert's. 
Hubert.  Come  forth  ;  do  as  I  bid  you, 

[Stampg,  and  the  mm  enter. 
Arthur.  O  save  me,  Hubert,  save  me !  my  eves 
are  out 
Ev'n  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloody  men. 
Hubert.  Give  me  the  iron,   I  lay,  and  bind 

him  here. 
Arthur.   Alas,  what  need  you  be  so  boist'rous 
rough  ? 
I  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone-still. 
For  hcav'n's  sake,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound. 
Nay,  hear  me,  Hubeit,  drive  these  men  away. 
And  I  will  nit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb. 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word, 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angrily  : 
Thrust  but  these  men  away,  and  I'll  forgive  jou, 
V\  natever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 
Hubert.    Go,  stand  within ;  let  me  alone  with 

him. 
Execctioker.  I  am  best  pleas'd  to  be  from  such 
a  deed.  [Exit. 

A  rthl  R.   Ala*.  I  then  have  chid  away  my  friend. 
He  hath  a  stern  look,  but  a  gentle  heart; 
Let  him  come  back,  tliat  his  compassion  may 
Give  life  to  voiirs. 


Hubert.   Come  boy,  prepare  yourself. 
Arthur.  Is  there  no  remedy? 
Hubert.  None,  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 
Arthur.  O  heav*n  !  that  there  werc^ut  a  moth 
in  yours, 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wand't  ing  hair. 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense : 
Then  feeling  what  small  things  arc  boisl'rous  there, 
Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 

Hubert.  Is  this  your  promise?    go  to,   hold 

your  tongue. 
Arthur.   I^t  me  not  hold  my  tongue;  let  me 
not,  Hubert; 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue. 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes.     O  spare  mine  eyes  I 
Though  to  no  use,  but  still  to  look  on  you. 
I-rO.  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold. 
And  would  not  harm  me. 
Hubert.    I  can  heat  it,  boy. 
Arthur.   No,  in  good  sootli,  the  fire  is  dead 
with  grief. 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  us'd 
In  undeserved  extremes  ;  sec  else  yourself. 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal ; 
The  breath  of  heav'n  hath  blown  its  spirit  out. 
And  strew'd  repentant  ashos  on  its  head. 

Hubert.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 
Arthur.   All  things  that  you  shall  use  to  do  me 
wrong. 
Deny  their  office ;  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy  which  fierce  fire  and  iron  extend. 
Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses. 

Hubert.    Well,   see  to  live ;   I  will  not  touch 
thine  eyes 
For  all  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owns  : 
Yet  I  am  sworn,  and  I  did  purpose,  boy. 
With  this  same  very  iron  to  bum  them  out. 

Arthur.   O,  now  you  look  like  Hubert.     All 
this  while 
You  were  disguised. 

Hubert.  Peace,  no  more.   Adieu, 
Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead. 
I'll  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  fhlse  reports. 
And,  pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless  and  secure, 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world, 
Will  not  oflfend  thee. 

Arthur,   O  heav'n  !  I  thank  you,'Hubert. 
Hubert.  Silence,  no  more;  go  closely  in  with  me; 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee.  [ExewU. 

His  death  afterwards,  when  he  throws  himself 
from  his  prison-walls,  excites  the  utmost  pity  for  hit 
innocence  and  friendless  situation,  and  well  justifies 
the  exaggerated  denunciations  sf  Falconbridge  to 
Hubert  whom  he  suspects  wrongfully  of  the  deed. 

**  There  is  not  yet  so  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell 
As  thou  Shalt  be,  if  thou  did'st  kill  this  child. 
—If  thou  did'st  but  consent 
To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  but  despair  : 
And  if  thou  wantst  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  strangle  thee ;  a  rush  will  be  a  l)eam 
To  hang  thee  on:  or  would'st  thou  drown  thyself. 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon. 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean. 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up." 

[To  be  continued  next  week.] 


rZNB   ARTS   AND   LtTB&ATURB. 

The  Mining  Revitw,  and  Journal  of  Geology,  Mine* 
ralogy,  and  MetaUurgy.  Conducted  by  H.  Eng- 
lish, Esq.  No.  VII.  Simpkin  and  Marahalh 
Thb  Mining  Review  |  What,  then,  have  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  earth  come  forward  in  these  publish, 
ing  days,  to  contribute  their  ^MOto  to  the  periodical 
literature  1  Truly  they  have.  Mother  earth  has 
raised  her  hollow  voice,  and  tells  us  of  things  old 
and  wonderful,  new  and  strange. 

The  volume  before  us  is,  as  its  title  purports,  a 
journal  of  mining  transactions.  From  the  tone  of 
the  writing  it  appears  too  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  cerUin  Cornish  establishments,  which  we 
hold  to  be  an  objection,  inasmuch  as  it  is  likely  to 
limit  its  sale.  Exclusiveness  begets  exclusion.  The 
account,  however,  of  the  consolidated  mines  in  Corn- 
wall is  one  of  the  most  interesting  papers  we  have 
ever  perused  ;'^so  potent  and  artful  is  the  mechanism 
employed,  so  vast  and  grand  the  scenery  it  describes 
within  the  gloomy  earth.  The  sinking  of  the  new 
shaft  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  triumphs  of  modern 
practical  science. 

"  The  new  shaft  was  callea  Francis's  sliaft,  in  com- 
pHment  to  the  late  Captain  Wiijijm  Francis,  then 
principal  agent  of  the  concern;  and,  from  the  pre- 


cision and  dispatch  with  which  it  was  executed,  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  moU  remarkable  perform- 
ances which  the  ait  of  mioiog  has  afforded. 

*«  The  sitnalion  chosen  was  norili  of  the  other  shafts^ 
and  on  the  line  of  the  old  lode,  which  it  was  to  inter- 
sect  in  depth,  the  underlie  being  about  ei;jhfeen  inches 
per  fHthoin.  Cross  cuts  weie  driven  under  this  point 
from  the  adit,  the  40,  70. 100,  120,  135  faihotn  levels; 
■nd  while  the  upper  portion  of  the  shaft  was  sinking 
below  the  surface,  the  operation  of  sinking  and  rising 
were  carried  on  from  each  of  the  cro3«  cuts  above 
mentioned,  aud  also  from  the  150  and  160  fathom 
levels,  which  were  already  in  the  proper  line,  the 
ground  thus  being  opened  in  fifteen  different  point?  at 
once.  The  total  depth  of  the  shaft  was  about  205 
fathoms,  and  on  the  3lst  of  December,  1829  (in  the 
March  of  which  year  it  had  been  begun),  the  anxiety 
of  the  agent*  was  relieved  by  correctly  holding  through 
the  last  bar  of  ground,  which  intervened  betwet- n  t'»e 
surface  and  the  bottom.  Thus  in  about  nine  months 
and  a  half  a  perfect  shaft,  exceeding  200  fithorns  iik 
depth,  was  sunk  fiom  the  surface  ;  a  work  which,  but 
for  the  skill  and  boldness  wi;h  which  geometry  has  lat- 
terly been  applied  to  the  art  of  mining,  would  have 
taken  years  to  com^jlete,  as  well  as  requiring  a  much 
greater  expense  than  it  actually  occa«oned.  Indeed, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that,  if  attended  hy  th  S9 
drawbacks,  this  and  many  similar  works,  whose  value 
is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  toe  economy  and  expe- 
dition with  which  they  can  be  effected,  would  never 
have  been  executed. 

"So  great  was  the  accuracy  and  skill  with  which 
the  dialings  and  measurements  for  this  work  were  con- 
ducted, by  the  agents  who  had  charge  of  these  impor- 
tant operations,  that,  after  the  neccaiary  squaring, 
Francis's  shaft  was  as  perfect  as  if  sunk  from  the 
surface  only,  nor  could  any  irregularity  be  observed  at 
the  janclion  of  different  portions." 


AK   IKKSTIUABLI   FIKCK   OF   ADVICX. 

Rousseau  : — My  mind  has  certain  moments  of  re- 
pose,  or  rather  of  oscillation,  which  I  would  not  for 
the  worid  disturb — Music,  eloquence,  friendship, 
bring  and  prolong  them.  Malesherbes  .-—Enjoy 
them,  my  dear  friend,  and  convert  them,  if  possible, 
to  months  and  years.  It  is  as  much  ai  your  arbitra- 
tion on  what  theme  you  shall  meditate,  as  on  what  field 
you  shall  botanise ;  and  you  have  as  much  at  your 
option  the  choice  of  your  thoughts,  as  of  the  keys  of 
your  harpsichord.  i7ov«seaii.-.If  this  were  true, 
who  could  be  unhappy?  Malesherbes.- — 7%o*e  of 
whom  it  is  not  true  ;  those  who  from  want  of  prac- 
tice cannot  manage  their  thoughts,  and  who  have 
few  to  select  from,  aud  who,  because  of  their  slotl- 
or  of  their  weakness,  do  not  roll  away  the  heaviest 
from  before  them — Landor*i  Imaginary  Converta, 
tions, 

DISTXKCTIO.V    BTTWeiN   MOBALITT    AKD   MOEAI. 
PHILOSOPHY. 

The  old  play-writers  are  distinguished  by  an  honest 
boldness  of  exhibition,  they  show  everything  without 
being  ashamed.  If  a  reverse  in  fortune  be  the  tiling 
to  be  personified,  they  fairly  bring  us  to  the  prison- 
^te  and  the  alms  basket.  A  poor  man  on  our  atage 
IS  always  a  gouilcman  ;  he  may  be  known  by  a  pecu- 
liar neatness  of  apparel,  and  by  wearing  black.  Our 
delicacy,  in  fact,  forbids  the  dra'roaiizioff  of  distress  at 
all.  It  is  never  shown  in  its  essential  properties ;  it 
appears  but  as  the  adjunct  to  some  virtue,  as  something 
which  is  to  be  relieved,  from  the  approbation  of  which 
relief  the  spectators  are  to  derive  a  certain  soothing  of 
self-referred  satiifacti  m.  We  turn  away  from  the  real 
essences  of  things  to  bun!  after  their  relative  ahidows,. 
moral  duties;  whereas,  if  the  truth  of  things  were 
fairly  represented,  the  relative  duties  might  be  safely 
trusted  to  themselves,  and  moral  philosophy  lose  the 
name  of  a  science.— Z^mfrs  Specimens, 


TO  CORRBSPOIirDENTS, 

The  tone  of  Cantab^s  letter  has  higlily  obliged  us. 
We  have  prepared  some  remarks  on  the  subject  in 
question,  which  have  been  delayed;  but  they  will 
appear.  The  same  cause  of  delay  has  postponed  Mr 
Barnard's  letter  to  another  week. 

The  friendly  remarks  and  suggestions  of  D.  G., 
whether  he  agrees  with  or  differs  from  us,  are 
always  welcome.  We  have  never  given  up  our 
intention  of  resuming  the  subject  he  speaks  of ;  but 
none  but  an  Editor  can  tell  the  perplexities  that 
beset  a  Journal  on  all  sides,  with  regard  to  what  is 
thought  most  advisable. ' 

Best  thanks  to  Mr  R.  C. 


THE    PRINTING    MACHINE. 


SIR   STAMPOBD   BAFPUIt. 

Mmoir  qftfU  Lift  and  FMic  S^rvituef  Sir  T%oma$ 
StmmfifrdRqfi4$.F.R.S.,^^e.  ByliUWI<Uw. 
A  new  •didon.  2  toU.  poil  8to.  London: 
Jamet  Duncan. 
This  ii  t  new,  and  cheap,  and  convenient  edition  of 
a  work  of  i iogular  interest ;  and  Lady  Raffles,  by 
omitting  the  many  official  documents  and  statemenU 
which,  though  perhaps  necessary  in  the  first  instance, 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  public  character  of  her  hus- 
band, certainly  encumbered  the  quarto  ▼olumes»  has 
grei|tly  improved  the  work,  or  at  least  rendered  it  lar 
more  attractire  to  the  general  rcader--and  thb  from 
her  own  account  is  what  she  proposed  to  herself. 
Indeed  the  mere  change  of  form  from  the  quarto  to 
the  commodious  octaro  is  in  itself  an  immense  ad- 
vantage, to  say  nothing  of  the  great  diffitrence  of 
price.  The  main  materials  of  the  book  are  so  ex- 
cellent, so  admirably  adapted  to  stand  as  bright 
examples  and  encouragements  to  those  who  have  to 
make  their  way  to  knowledge,  honour,  and  compe- 
tence by  their  own  exertions,  and  against  a  head 
stream  of  seemingly  insurmountable  difficulties  and 
most  discouraging  reverses,  that  we  hope  the  volumes 
will  be  universally  read  by  the  young,  and  find  a 
place  in  every  library  in  the  kingdom.  We  are  the 
more  earnest  in  this  hope,  as  in  all  this  gifted  man's 
notes  and  letters  (which  constitute  the  greater  part 
of  the  work)  there  breathe^  the  most  noble  spirit  oi 
patriotism  and  independence,  the  most  expansive 
benevolence^  the  most  generous  aspirations  for  the 
improvement,  and  moral  and  physical  elevation  of  all 
mankind ;  and  in  everyone  of  his  actions  (for  his 
deeds  kept  pace  with  hb  thoughta  and  words)  there 
is  a  higfa-mindedness,  a  total  absence  of  sordidness  or 
selfishness  of  any  kind,  and  occasionally  an  heroism, 
a  sublimity  of  motive  and  olgect  that  cannot  be  too 
frequently  made  subjects  of  contemplation  and  reve- 
rence. When  conflicting  interests  are  no  lonf^r 
heard  of,  and  present  or  recent  disputes  utterly  for- 
gotten, the  East  India  Company  will  claim  no  slight 
degree  of  admiration  from  the  single  circumstance  of 
having  fostered  so  many  youths,  who  in  her  employ- 
ment became  most  able  and  distinguished  men,  and 
who  were  not  less  distinguished  by  their  virtues  than 
by  their  abilities.  Among  these  much  honoured 
Britons  who  have  laboured  in  the  East,  though  there 
are  high  names  among  the  living,  as  also  among  the 
recently  dead,  we  do  not  believe  there  is  ont  superior 
to  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles. 

If  hb  memoirs  had  not  been  l>efore  the  world  for 
some  time,  we  certainly  should  give  as  copious  an  ana- 
lysis, with  extracts  from  them,  as  the  limits  of  our 
journal  permit ;  but  even  as  it  b,  and  at  the  rbk  of 
repeating  what  some  of  our  readers  may  already 
know,  we  will  allude  to  a  few  incidents  of  thb  re- 
markable life.  So  excellent  an  example  cannot  well 
be  too  frequently  presented  to  the  world. 

Raffles  was  essentially  a  man  of  the  people,  in- 
heriting no  honours  except  those  of  an  honest  name, 
and  no.  estates  or  wealth  of  any  kind.  His  father 
was  the  skipper  or  commander  of  a  West  Indbman, 
and  he  was  born  at  sea,  on  board  hb  father's  ship,  on 
the  5th  of  July  1781,  off  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
After  passing  two  years  at  a  boarding-school  at 
Hammersmith,  he  was  removed  from  his  studies  and 
placed,  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  as  an  extra 
clerk  in  the  East  India  House.  "  I  was  thus,"  he 
says  himself  in  a  modest  and  truly  touching  manner* 
**  forced  to  enter  on  the  busy  scenes  of  public  life  as 
a  mere  boy.  My  leisure  hours,  however,  still  con 
tinned  to  be  devoted  to  favourite  studies ;  and  with 
the  little  aid  ray  allowance  afforded,  I  contrived  to 
make  myself  master  of  the  French  language,  and  to 
prosecute  inquiries  into  some  of  the  branches  of  lite- 
rature and  science.  This  was,  however,  in  stolen 
moments,  either  before  the  office  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  afrer  them  in  the  evening.  I  look  back  to 
these  days  of  difficulty  and  application  with  some 
degree  of  pleasure.;;2II^<^l  ^^^^  I  ^^^  ^^^  ^^<^^  ^  ^^^^^ 


to  improve  mystlf,  tod  I  haft  notiiiag  to  reproach 
mytalf  with.** 

Thett  words,  so  •neoaraging  to  others,  were  written 
many  yaars  afterwards,  whan,  by  force  of  hb  steady 
application,  he  had  risen  to  posU  of  high  honour  and 
power,  and  made  himself  an  aeoomplished  scholar 
and  excellent  naturalbt,  notwithstanding  the  almost 
incessant  labours  that  attended  the  various  offices  he 
had  held  in  India.  He  continued  all  through  lifo 
to  regret  the  deficiencies  of  hb  early  education ;  but 
we  are  not  quite  sure  that  hb  self-Cuition  was  not  as 
good  as  the  education  he  would  have  got  at  schools 
and  eolleges,  and  hb  early  initiatbn  into  business 
certainly  better  fitted  him  for  the  avocations  that 
afterwards  fell  to  him  than  years  spent  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  would  have  done.  A  person  who,  besides 
learning  the  Malay,  the  Javanese,  and  other  Eastern 
living  languages,  made  himself  sufficiently  master  of 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  to  be  able  to  read  them 
currently,  and  for  hb  amusement  and  private  instruo- 
tion,  had  surely  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  neglected 
education;  and,  in  addition  to  these  acquirements, 
and  to  law  and  the  rules  of  administration,  and  the 
many  things  he  had  to  learn  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  hb  duties.  Raffles  amassed  much  knowledge  in 
botany,  mineralogy,  and  more  especially  in  soology. 
He  had  probably  more  general  information  than  half 
the  professors  going.  But  so  it  b ;— 4here  b  a  sort 
of  superstition  attached  to  colleges,  and  to  what  b 
called  a  learned  education,  and  while  tboee  who  eon 
command  the  advantages  too  commonly  neglect  them, 
those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  are  too  apt 
to  regret  them,  and  attach  more  importance  to  them 
than  they  deaerve. 

While  young  Raffles,  though  chained  to  a  dedc  in 
Leadenhall  street,  was  still  struggling  afUr  intellectual 
wealth,  hb  father  fell  into  pecuniary  difficulties.  On 
this  the  noble- hearted  boy  shortened  his  hours  of 
study,  and  lengthened  those  of  hb  merdy  mechanical 
labours.     Hb  widow  sajrs : — 

**  By  hb  extra  work  at  his  office  he  obtained  an 
addition  to  hb  salary,  which  was  not  appropriated  to 
any  selfish  purpose,  but  all  he  earned  was  carried 
home  to  hb  parents.  His  affection  to  hb  mother 
was  always  one  of  the  strongest  feelings  of  his  heart. 
At  this  time,  with  that  self-denying  devotion  to  the 
happiness  of  others,  which  was  hb  distinguishing 
quality  through  life,  he  deprived  himself  of  everr 
indulgence,  that  he  might  devote  to  her  hb  harcU 
earned  pittance;  and  in  afier  days  of  comparative 
affiuence  he  delighted  in  surnmndlng  her  with  every 
comfort** 

The  blessing  of  heaven,  the  esteem  and  fiivour  of 
the  world,  could  hardly  fail  to  attend  such  conduct ! 
This  is  like  reading  some  of  Crabbe*s  most  touching 
domestic  poetry,  or,  better  still,  the  real  story  of 
Crabbe*s  own  early  struggles.     We  love  the  memory 
of  Raffies  for  this,  among  many  other  reasons— he 
never  attempted  to  conceal  the  poverty  and  obecurity 
of  hb  early  life ;  and  we  most  highly  esteem  Lady 
Raffies,  because  she  b  capable  of  the  same  frankness, 
and  can  thus  spesk  of  her  husband.     It  is  strange, 
and  almost  unaccountable,  how  it  should  be  so,  but 
owing  to  the  empty  pride,  the  upstart  arrogance,  the 
contempt  for  what  b  called  low  birth,  the  horror  of 
homely  industry  and  usefulness,  the  sneering,  titter- 
ing superciliousness  that  pervade  and  disgrace  a  large 
portion  of  our  aristocratic  society,  people  who  get  up 
to  its  level  by  their  own  merits  are  too  frequently 
ashamed    of   what  does  them  most    honour,    and 
nervously  draw  a  veil  over  all  their  natural  connexions, 
and  all  the  difficulties  that  have  attended  the  days  of 
their  youth.     And  yet  to  us  it  only  seems  to  require 
a  little  bold  sincerity  to  check  this  insolence,  and 
emancipate  from  the  dread  of  it  the  men  who  have 
been  the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes.     ^  Hb 
father  was  a  common  shoe- maker,**  said  one  of  this 
coterie,  in  speaking  of  an  individual  who  had  risen 
high  in  the  world — "  That's  very  true ;  but  if  your 
father  had  been  a  shoe- maker,  you  would  never  have 
been  anything  but  a  cobbler  yourself,"  was  the  retort 
of  the  gentleman  it  was  intended  to  insult. 
^  Raffles  appears  never  to_  have  ^had  a  strong  con- 


stitution, and  hb  long  confinement  to  hb  desk,  with 
his  severe  application  to  hb  studiM  after  hb  olBce 
hours,  seriously  threatened  his  health.  **Ha  was 
ordered  to  relax  hb  exertions,  and  to  leave  hb  office 
for  a  time  i  he  obeyed,  and  obtained  a  fbrtnigfat*s 
leave  of  absence.  The  use  which  he  made  of  thb 
short  period  of  recreation  is  very  characteristic  :  he 
seised  on  the  moment  to  indulge  that  love  of  moim* 
tain  scenery,  so  strong  in  most  yoothfol  minds,  so 
happily  undying  and  unfiuling  in  its  exciting,  joyous 
feeling.  He  resolved  to  go  into  Wales, — set  off  «n 
foot,  and  walked  at  the  rate  of  thirty  and  forty  milei 
a  day, — accomplished  hb  object,  and  returned  to  his 
desk  with  restored  health.** 

Hb  abeolute  paasion  for  picturesque  scenery,  his 
perseverance  in  travelling,  and  ready  and  cheerfril 
submission  to  difficulties  and  privations,  accompa- 
nied him  through  Ufie,  as  did  also  a  charming  slm- 
plicity  of  tastes  and  foelings.  The  things  that 
pleased  him  as  a  humble  extra  clerk  in  the  India 
House,  continued  to  delight  him  when  he  was  Lis»> 
tenant- Governor  at  Java  or  Sumatra.  Flants, 
flowers,  and  animala,  were  never-failing  sources  of 
enjoyment  to  him  ;  and  his  widow  informs  us  that  he 
would  spend  hours  in  fondling  and  domesticating  the 
curious  animab  that  were  brought  to  him  in  India.  | 

*<  He  entered  with  the  most  child-like  simplicity 
into  oceupatlona  and  pleasures  which  many  would 
consider  beneath  their  notice;  a  mountain  scene 
would  bring  tears  into  hb  eyes ;  a  flower  would  csAl 
forth  a  burst  of  favourite  poetry ;  it  was,  perhi^M» 
peculiar  to  himself,  to  be  able  to  remark  on  hb  last 
return  to  England,  that  he  had  never  seen  a  horsa- 
raccr-i-Bever  fired  a  gun.** 

In  1805  Raffles,  wlio  thou^  poor  and  unpro- 
tected had  made  himadf  known  in  hb  oflke  and  to 
ths  Sscretaiy  of  the  Court  of  Directois  by  hb  in- 
doslry  and  abilities, — ^was  aent  out  to  Penang  as 
Assistant  Secretary  to  a  new  establbhment  the  Com- 
pany bad  formed  tfaers.  This,  in  itself,  was  high 
promotion  for  a  young  man  of  twenty-four ;  but  being 
once  placed  In  situations  of  great  difficulty  and  re- 
sponsibility, he  soon  proved  to  the  Company  that  he 
was  capable  of  disdiarging  the  duties  of  the  very 
highest  offices. 

The   information    he   obtained  about  the  Malay 
nation,  the  Moluccas,  and  all  the  islands  ef  the  IndisBi 
Archipelago,  appears  to  have  been  most  complete ; 
and  he  himself  not  only  suggested  the  reduction  of 
JaTa,  but  arranged  ahnost  everything  connected  with 
the   expedition    that   conquered   that  island.     His 
amiability  worked  in  fiivour  of  his  policy.     Unlike 
most  of  our  Nabobs,  who  considered  it  degrading  to 
associate   with   the    blacks  and  half-castes.  Raffles 
always  courted  the  ^society  of  the  natives,  inviting 
them  to  hb  house,  and  treating  them  with  coosidera- 
tion,  kindness,  and  confidence.     Hence,  wherever  he 
went  he  obtained  the  best  locsl  information  firom  the 
best  sources,    and    there  was  nothing  these  people 
would  not  do  for  him.     At  the  same  time  it  should 
be  mentioned,  that  he  entered  heart  and  soul  into 
whatever  he  considered  likely  to  advance  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  natives,  and  never  considered  hb  own 
success  or  the  prosperity  of  the  establishment  en- 
trusted to  hb  management,    apart  from  the  pros- 
perity of  the]  people.     Several  of   hb    notions    in 
administration  and  practical  political  economy  which 
may  look  like  truisms  now,  could  scarcely  be  called 
truisnu  a  quarter  of  a   century    ago ;    and  then 
Raffles,    when  not  hampered  by  instructions  from 
Leadenhall   street,   applied    his    liberal  theory,  and 
acted  up  to  it«     The  onerous  monopolies,  the  short- 
sighted restrictions  on  trade,  the  system  of  slavery, 
received  many    a  shake  at   his  hands,  though  the 
time  had  not  yet  come  for  their  full  or  entire  aboli- 
tion. 

In  1811  Raffles  was  appointed  Governor  of  the 
great  and  magnificent  island  of  Java,  where  about 
six  millions  of  inhabitants  were  benefitted  by  hb  wise 
and  liberal  rule.  In  1816  he  returned  to  England, 
and  shortly  after  Java  was  restored  to  its  former  mas- 
ters and  oppressors  the  Dutch,  whose  illiberal  policy 
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soon  undid  all  the  good  he  had  done.  It  ii  very  in- 
teresting to  see  with  what  earnestness  he  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  Javanese  as  long  as  there  was  any  hope 
of  being  of  service  to  them,  and  how  deeply  and  con- 
stantly he  regretted  their  condition  when  that  hope 
was  gone.  He  generally  looked  on  the  bright  tide  of 
luiman  nature,  and  he  saw  in  those  poor  heathens  the 
germ  of  many  virtues,  and  the  fair  promise  of  an  in- 
tellectual  development.  In  1817  he  was  named  Go- 
vernor of  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra,  at  which  island  he 
arrived  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  With 
his  characteristic  energy  and  activity  he  immediately 
b^gan  to  explore  the  island.  On  his  arrival  he  was 
told  by  every  body  that  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior.  **  We  will  try,"  said  Sir  Stamford; 
and  in  a  few  months  he  penetrated  everywhere,  crosa- 
ing  that  krge  island  in  several  directions.  Much  to 
her  credit.  Lady  Raffles  accompanied  him  on  these 
expeditions,  which  were  fistiguing,  difficult,  and  dan- 
gerous. They  had  to  go  through  foresto  swarming 
with  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  tigers,  and  other  wild 
beasts,  to  cross  tremendous  mountains,  and  descend 
1  apid  rivers  on  weak  bamboo  rafts. 

In  a  few  months  more,  they  knew  more  about  Su- 
matra than  had  ever  been  known  by  an  European,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr  Marsden.  At  the 
same  time  Sir  Stamford  turned  his  attention  to  the 
erecting  of  schools  for  the  natives,  and  to  the  devising 
tuch  laws  and  regulations  as  might  extend  their  trade, 
give  security  to  their  property,  suppress  piracy,  and 
induce  habiu  of  industry  and  social  order. 

In  1818,  when  the  Dutch  were  really  threatening 
to  shut  us  out  of  those  Eastern  seas.  Sir  Sumford, 
after  many  obstacles  on  the  part  of  the  Governor- 
Genera],  the  Marquis  of  HasUngs,  was  authorised  to 
form  a  new  establishment  at  Singapore^  an  admirablo 
spot  of  his  own  choosing,  which  hat  risen  most 
rapidly  in  commercial  importance,  and  is  now  (since 
the  opening  of  the  China  trade)  rising  faster  than 
ever.     Lady  Raffles  says— . 

<«  Independently  of  the  tribes  of  the  Archipelaff<^ 
the  situation  of  Singapore  (close  to  the  Malay  penm- 
■nla)  is  peculiarly  favourable',  for  its  becoming  the 
entrepot  to  which  the  native  mariners  of  Siam,  Cam- 
boja,  Chiampa,  Cochin  China,  and  China  itself,  may 
annually  resort.  It  is  to  the  straits  of  Singapore  that 
their  merchanU  are  always  bound  in  the  first  insunce ; 
and  if,  on  their  arrival  in  them,  they  find  a  market  for 
their  goods,  and  the  means  of  supplying  their  wants, 
they  have  no  inducement  to  proceed  to  the  more  dis* 
tout,  unhealthy,  and  expensive  Dutch  fort  of  Batavia. 
The  passage  from  China  can  be  made  in  less  than  six 
dayt." 

Id  a  letter  to  Mr  Marsden,  Sir  Stamford  says,— 
'  ■■  *  Singapore  is  every  thing  we  could  desire,  it  will 
soon  rise  into  imporunce ;  and  with  this  single  sta- 
tion I  would  undertake  to  counteract  all  the  plans 
of  Mynheer;  it  breaks  the  spell;  and  they  are  no 
Umper  the  exclusive  sovereigns  of  the  Eastern  seas. 
This  place  possesses  an  excellent  harbour,  and  every 
thing  that  can  be  desired  for  a  British  port  in  the 
island  of  St  John*s,  which  forms  the  South- Western 
pwnt  of  the  harbour.  We  have  commenced  an  in- 
tercourse with  all  ships  passing  through  the  stndu  of 
Singapore.** 

Sir  Stamford  was  accustomed  to  call  Singapore  his 
political  child—a  child  of  his  own— his  darling  child ; 
and  he  informs  us  that,  but  for  his  Mahiy  studies,  and 
his  intercourse  with  Malay  people,  he  should  hardly 
have  known  such  a  place  existed;  not  only  the 
European,  but  the  Indian  world  also  being  ignorant 
of  it.  Six  hundred  years  before,  it  had  been  the 
nourishing  eapiul  of  the  Malays,  but  it  had  fidlen 
into  ruin. 

In  1822  Sir  Stamford  was  again  at  Singapore, 
b.iisily  engaged  in  esUblishbg  a  constitution  for  that 
Fnwperous  settlement. 

.  «•  The  utmost  possible  freedom  of  trade  and  equal 
rights  to  all,  with  protection  of  property  and  person, 
w  the  olgecta  to  be  attained,  and  I  shall  spare  no 
pains  to  establish  such  laws  and  regulations  as  may 

•  ?f^  conducive  to  them.  In  Java  I  had  to  ri 
model,  and  in  doing  so,  to  remove  the  rubbish  and 
encumbrances  of  two  centuries  of  Dutch  mal-admi- 
P^^J^^"— *»«"»  I  have  an  easier  task,  and  the  task 

On  the  unhealthy  coast  of  Sumatra  death  had  been 
in  his  house.— He  had  recently  lost  chUdren  and 
friends,  but  bis  ardent  soul  revived  and  bounded 
again  as  he  looked  around  him  at  Singapore,  though 
With  the  timidity  or  misgiving  that  follows  on  long 


forrow  and  misfortune,  he  exclaimed,  **  May  this 
child,  at  least  live, — Oh  I  rob  me  not  of  this  my 
political  child.** 

*<  Here,**  he  says,  "  all  is  life  and  activity ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  ^  place  on  the  fbee  of  the 
globe  with  brighter  prospects  or  more  present  satas- 
&ction.  In  little  more  than  three  years  it  has  risen 
firom  an  insignificant  fishing-village  to  a  large  and 
prosperous  town,  containing  at  least  10,000  inhabi- 
tants of  all  nations,  actively  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits,  which  affi>rd  to  each  and  all  a  handsome 
livelihood  and  abundant  profit.  There  are  no  com- 
plaints here  of  want  of  employment,  no  deficiency  of 
rents,  or  dissatisfaction  at  taxes.  Land  is  rapidly 
rising  in  value,  and  instead  of  the  present  number  of 
inhabitants,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  we  shall 
have  at  least  ten  times  as  many  befbre  many  years 
have  passed.  This  may  be  eontidend  at  the  timpU 
bui  almoti  magical  rttmlt  of  that  perfeetfrmdom  oft/tuk 
wkieh  it  kasbiem  my  good  fortune  to  ettablieh.** 

We  cannot  lengthen  our  extracts,  but  most  earnestly 
do  we  recommend  all  this  part  of  the  Memoirs  to  the 
attention  and  study  of  our  readers. 

In  the  month  of  February  1824,  after  a  service  of 
many  years,  and  with  a  worn -out  constitution,  Sir 
Stamford  quitted  Sumatra,  and  sailed  for  England. 
On  the  first  night  he  was  at  sea  the  ship  caught  fire, 
when  she  was  about  fifty  miles  from  land.  Though 
they  had  a  very  narrow  escape,  no  lives  were  lost,  and 
passengers  and  crew  got  safely  back  to  Bencoolen ; 
,  but  everything  on  board  perished,  the  flames  devouring 
Sir  Stamford's  magnificent  collections  in  natural  his- 
tory, his  splendid  collection  of  drawings,  his  numerous 
and  rare  Oriental  books  and  manuscripts,  and  all  his 
valuable  papers,  notes,  and  observations.  This  was 
a  great,  a  cruel,  and  irremediable  loss ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  supported  it  with  admirable  equanimity.  At 
last,  in  August  1824,  Sir  Stamford  reached  his  native 
land,  where  he  fondly  promised  himself  a  long  enjoy- 
ment of  competence  and  literary  leisure.  At  the 
recommendation  of  the  late  Mr  Wilberforce,  who,  a 
short  time  before,  had  purchased  an  adjoining  estate. 
Sir  Stamford  bought  a  pretty  house  with  a  park  and 
pleaMnt  gardens,  at  Highwood  Hill,  a  little  to  the 
west  of  the  great  Northern  road,  between  Hendon, 
Totteridge,  and  Barnet.  He  took  possession  of  that 
place  in  July  1825,  and  there  he  expired  on  the  5th 
of  July  1826.  He  was  only/orty-five  years  old ;  but 
such  a  life  is  not  to  be  counted  by  common  days, 
weeks,  months,  and  years.  From  his  boyhood  u  p- 
wards  he  crowded  soudl  spaces  of  time  with  iwge  Sni 
honourable  actions.  "_  He  did  more  work,  he  thought 
more,  and  (as  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  in  spite  of 
many  crosses),  enjoyed  more  in  one  day  than  the  large 
mi^rity  of  even  active  intellectual  men  do  in  three 
days.  In  this  sense  he  was  an  old  man  ;  hb  lifis  far 
exceeded  the  Scriptural  allotment  of  threescore  years 
and  ten ;  and  if  we  take  into  account  the  sum  of  hap- 
piness he  conferred  on  hb  too  long  oppressed  and 
abused  fellow  men,  and  let  good  deeds  stand  for  years, 
he  was  as  old  as  any  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs. 

His  Hbtory  of  Java  will  preserve  his  name  in  the 
literature  of  his  country.  All  that  he  did  for  natural 
history,  and  for  the  encouragement  and  generous 
assistance  of  those  who  gave  tliemselves  up  to  the 
study  of  it,  are  things  well  known  to  the  large  and 
constantly  increasing  class  of  naturalists.  But,  we 
believe,  the  public  in  general  does  not  sufficiently 
bear  in  mind  that  to  hb  active  exertions  in  1824,  5, 
and  6,  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  that  admirable  exhi- 
bition, the  Zoological  Gardens.  When  he  was  in 
Europe  in  1810,  on  passing  through  Paris,  he  was 
struck  with  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  Zoological 
Gardens  of  that  capital,  and  was  anxious  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  in  London  ;  and  when  he're- 
tumed  to  England  for  good,  in  1824,  he  took  up  the 
subject  with  his  usual  activity — an  activity  that 
neither  time  nor  declining  health  could  check  or 
discourage.  He  had  only  been  a  few  months  in 
London  when  he  suggested  the  plan  to  the  late  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  and  owing  to  the  influence,  the 
representations,  and  correspondence  of  these  two  re- 
markable men,  a  subscription  list  was  soon  filled,  and 
the  plan  carried  into  effect.  Our  readers  are  not^the 
good  people  we  delight  to. fancy  them,  if  they  do  not 
feel  the  pleasures  of  a  stroll  in  the  Zoological  Gardens 


enhaneed  by  associating  with  that  beautiful  jdace  tba 
beautiful  memory  of  a  man  like  Thomas  Stamford 
Raffles. 


JKFAlsLHOB'B  RI8T0&T  OP  BWQIsAin^. 

The  Htetory  of  England^  continued  from  the  late  Right 
Hon,  Sir  James  Maekintoth.  Vol.  V.  (Dr  Lard- 
ner*s  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  Vol.  69).  12mo.  Lon- 
don.    1835.     Pp.  369.    6#. 

This  second  volume  of  the  continuation  of  the  late 
Sir  James  Mackintoshes  Hbtory  commences  with  the 
accession  of  Charles  I,  in  1625^  and  brings  down  the 
narrative  of  eventa  to  the  fatal  fight  of  Naseby  in 
1645.  These  twenty  years  form  unquestionably  the 
most  stirring  portion  of  the  hbtory  of  England :  the 
heroic  tale  is  here  at  ita  highest  swell.  It  was  then 
that  were  really  undergone  the  heavings  and  throes 
of  the  mighty  struggle  which  bsued  in  the  establbh- 
ment  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  popular  principle  in 
the  constitution,  over  the  power  of  old  prerogative ; 
that  great  revolution  was  only  brought  to  rest  in 
1688»  its  strain  and  consummating  crash,  which  shook 
the  kingdom  to  the  centre,  took  place  forty  years  be- 
fore. What  was  done  in  1688  is  properly  called  a 
settlement;  the  true  Revolution  had  been  already 
effected.  Even  the  great  example  of  a  King  de- 
throned— that  triumphal  monument  of  the  victory  of 
the  new  principle— had  been  already  set  up,  and  that 
too^  it  must  be  oonfieased,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  matter  in  other  pointaof  view,  in  a  style  as  much 
bolder  and  more  imposing  than  that  adopted  on  the 
second  occasion,  as  the  spirit  of  original  genius  is 
lofUer  and  more  daring  than  that  of  the  mere  imita- 
tive fitculty.  And  such  was  really  the  difEbrenoe  be- 
tween  the  men.  Those  of  each  period  were  perhaps 
best  fitted  for  the  work  they  Jiad  to  perform;  but 
undoubtedly  there  can  be  no  comparison  made,  in 
respect  either  of  intellectual  height  and  capacity,  or 
of  moral  grandeur  of  purpose  and  of  action,  between 
the  expediency  politicians  who  managed  the  arrange* 
ment  of  1688,  and  the  leaders  of  the  national  cau8e-.r 
many  of  them,  like  the  Agamemnons  and  the  Achil* 
leses  of  old,  equally  ready  for  the  council  and  the 
battle— in  that  modem  heroic  age,  the  era  of  the 
Great  Rebellion. 

Mr  Wallace,  the  author  of  the  present  History,  b 
not  exactly  what  was  called  the  other  night  in  the 
House  of  Lords  <*a  Whig  and  something  more,"  but 
rather  the  «<  something  more**  of  that  phrase,  without 
the  «  Whig.**    In  his  treatment  of  the  momentous 
transactions  which  come  under  his  review,  he  takes 
a  side,  and  a  strong  one ;  but  hb  work  b  written 
throughout  in  a  generous  spirit,  and  dbplays  none  of 
the  narrow-mindedness,  the  intolerance,  the  unfair- 
ness, and  the  other  hateful  qualities  that  belong  to 
the  mere  party-man.     His  mode  of  maintaining  hb 
principles  may  by  some  be  deemed  stern,  and  hb  con- 
demnation of  the  conduct  of  which  he  disapproves 
occasionally  harsh,  and  evidencing  less  allowance  than 
a  philosopher  would  make  for  the  force  of  circum- 
stances  bearing    upon    the    common   weakness  of 
humanity ;  but  he  does  not,  like  the  mere  party  hack, 
either  enviously  and  spitefully  toil  to  dim  all  lustre 
of  character  or  of  conduct  that  does  not  adorn  hb 
own  side  of  the  question,  or  as  blindly  and  foolishly 
pass  over,  or  try  to  hide  from  view,  the  faults  of  those 
with  whom  he  goes  along  in  their  leading  spirit  and 
objects.     Thus,  although  he  carries  hb  admiration 
of  the  founders  of  the  Commonwealth  fiirther  than 
a  Tory  or  even  than  most  Whigs  would,  he  expresses 
without  scruple  and  without  ceremony  hb  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  theological  bigotry  which  mixed 
so  largely  in    their  motives  and  proceedings,  and 
while  it  no  doubt  contributed  powerfully  to  sustain 
their  ardour  and  fortitude,  so  often  made  men  act 
tyrannically  or  ridiculously.  On  the  whole,  however 
to  the  lover  of  liberty  this  will  be  an  inspiring  book. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  effectual  exposition  that  hat 
yet  been  given  of  that  course  of  insolence,  perfidy, 
tyranny,  and  folly,  on  the  part  of  Charles,  which 
drove  the  parliament  and  the  nation  into  resistance, 
and    rendered   everything   that  followed  inevitable. 
The  statement  is  chiefly  one  of  fiicts,  and  these,  to 
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«  great  extent,  delhrered  in  the  words  o£  the  ori- 
ginal wUncflMt  or  doeomenu ;  but  they  are  arranged 
and  diipoMd  with  rtry  eonaiderable  art,  and  the  ^w 
reflections  which  the  serere  fash'on  of  the  narrative 
admits,  are  in  general  remarkably  pertinent,  and  in- 
troduced and  expressed  in  a  manner  that  makes  tliem 
strike  liome  with  tlietr  whole  force.  The  style  of 
the  work  is  rather  vigorous  than  very  elegant  or 
tasteful ;  but  it  is  a  sufficiently  expressiTe  Tchicle  of 
the  author's  spirit  and  sentiments.  Altogether, 
luoking  both  to  this  point  and  to  the  reading  and 
research  displayed  in  it,  the  literary  roeriu  of  the 
performance  are  of  a  very  superior  order. 

The  following  passeg«>  which  is  the  only  extract 
for  which  we  have  room,  will  convey  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  author's  manner  of  narration  ;— - 

«  On  the  25th  of  February  (1649),  a  sub-^ommit. 
tee  of  religion  presented  a  long  and  elaborate  report  ' 
of  <  heads  of  articles  to  be  insisted  on  by  the  house.' 
Charles,  to  ward  off  this  terrible  array  of  charges, 
chiefly  aimed  at  the  Arminian  system,  so  oalled,  of 
Laud,  sent  a  command  to  both  houses  to  adjourn  to 
the  26th  of  March.  This  command  had  the  eflect 
of  drawing  from  Sir  John  Elliot  a  denunciation  of 
Weston,  lord  treasurer,  as  the  enemy  of  the  common- 
wealth,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  master,  the 
great  duke,  and  the  autlior  of  this  interruption  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  house.  *  They  go  about,'  said  he, 
«to  break  parliaments,  but  parliament  will  break 
them.'  The  speaker  delivered  the  king's  command 
to  adjourn.  Several  declared  that  it  was  not  the 
speaker's  business  to  deliver  such  a  message,  and  that 
adjournment  was  a  matter  for  the  house  only.  Sir 
John  Elliot  produced  a  remonstrance  to  the  kins 
against  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  desired  it  should 
be  read  by  the  speaker.  The  speaker  refused.  He 
then  desired  it  sliould  lie  read  by  the  clerk  at  the 
Uble.  The  clerk  also  refuved.  This  fearless  cham- 
pion of  the  pnblie  liberty  then  read  it  himself,  and 
demanded  of  the  speaker  to  put  it  to  the  vou.  The 
speaker  said,  <  he  was  commanded  otherwise  by  the 
king.*  Seldcn  reminded  him  of  his  paramount  duty 
to  the  house  by  his  office.  He  replied  that  be  had 
an  express  eororoand  from  the  king  that  upon  deli« 
vering  the  message  of  adjournment  be  should  rise ; 
and  he  accordingly  was  about  to  leave  the  chair. 
Several  members,  among  whom  were  Holies  and 
Valentine,  forced  hhn  back  into  the  chair,  whilst  Sir 
Thomas  Edmonds  and  other  courtiers  endeavoured 
to  release  him.  Holies  swore  the  speaker  should  sit 
still  until  it  pleased  them  to  rise.  He  wept  and 
entreated ;  said  he  would  sacrifice  hb  life  for  his 
country,  but  durst  not  sin  against  the  command  of 
His  sovereign.  Sir  Peter  Hay  man  renouncvd  him  for 
his  kinsman,  as  a  blot  to  his  family.  Neither  advice 
nor  threats  could  prevail,  and  Holies  read  and  put 
to  the  vote  the  following  protest: — *  1st.  Whoever 
shall  bring  in  innovation  in  religion,  or  by  favour 
seek  to  extend  or  introduce  popery  or  Arminianism, 
or  other  opinions  disagreeing  from  the  true  and  or- 
thodox church,  shall  be  reputed  a  capital  enemy  to 
thb  kingdom  and  commonwealth.  2nd.  Whosoever 
shall  counsel  or  advise  the  taking  and  levying  of  the 
subsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  not  being  granted 
by  pnrliament,  or  shall  be  an  actor  or  instrument 
therein,  shall  be  likewise  reputed  an  innovator  in  the 
government,  and  a  capital  enemy  to  this  kingdom 
and  commonwealth.  Srd.  If  any  merchant,  or  other 
person  whatsoever,  shall  voluntarily  yield  or  pay  the 
said  subsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  not  being 
granted  by  parliament,  he  shall  likewise  be  reputed 
a  betrayer  of  the  liberty  of  England,  and  an  enemy 
to  the  same.* 

**  Whilst  this  protest  was  pending,  a  message  from 
the  king  commanded  the  sergeant  to  bring  away  his 
mace,  as  the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  all  proceeding 
The  house  not  only  prevented  his  going,  but  depriv- 
ed him  of  the  key  of  the  door,  which  was  locked. 
Upon  this  the  usher  of  the  black  rod  knocked  at  the 
door  in  the  king's  name,  and  was  refused  entrance. 
Charles,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  sent  for  the  guard  to 
force  open  the  door ;  but  the  commons,  meanwhile, 
having  voted  their  protest,  adjourned  to  the  follow- 
ing ICkh  of  March. 

**  On  that  day  the  king  came  to  the  house  of  lords, 
and  after  a  speech  in  which  he  called  the  patriot 
members  of  the  house  of  commons  vipers,  who  should 
have  their  rewards,  commanded  the  lord  keeper  to 
declare  the  parliament  dis«olved.  Several  of  the 
commons  were  present,  but  the  house  had  not 
received  the  usiul  command  to  attend. 

**  The  members  thus  termed  vipers,  and  threatened 
with  his  vengeance  by  the  king,  were  already  in  his 
grasp.  The  proclamation  for  the  dissolution  of  par- 
liament was  signed  on  the  3rd,  but  kept  back  to  the 
10th  of  March.  Meanwhile  Elliot,  Holies,  Selden, 
Valentine,  Corvton,  Hobart,  Hayman,  Long,  and 
Stroud,  who  had  been  active  in  the  scene  of  the  pro- 
test, were  commanded,  by  warrant,  to  appear  before 
the  privy  council.    All  except  the  two  last  presented 


themselves,  but  refused  to  answer  out  of  the  house 
what  they  had  sakl  in  it,'and  were  committed  to  tha 
Tower.  Stroud  and  Long  also  came  in  upon  the 
issue  of  a  proclamation  for  apprehending  them,  and 
were  committed,  like  the  former.  Tlie  studies  of 
Holies,  EII*ot,  Selden,  Long,  and  Valentine  were 
entered,  and  their  papers  seised  by  the  king's 
warrant. 

**  The  king  issued  a  long  declaration  of  his  reasons 
for  the  dissolution.  It  rather  exasperated  than 
aasusged  the  public  discontent.  The  people  threat- 
ened his  advisers,  and  damourad  for  a  parliament. 
Charles,  with  his  obstinate  and  despotic  infatuation, 
issued  a  proclamation  announcing  his  present  disuse 
of  parliaments,  and  forbidding,  as  a  presumption,  the 
mention  of  them. 

**  It  is  astonishing  that  this  prince,  afUr  the  expe- 
rience of  his  father's  reign  and  his  own,  should  hope 
to  eradicate  from  the  very  heart  of  the  English 
people  their  attachment  to  a  parliamentary  govern- 
ment as  their  birthright.  Never  was  there  an  occa- 
sion less  favourable  for  his  purpose.  He  had,  it  is 
true,  the  patriot  chiefs  caged  in  the  Tower  ;  but  it 
was    too   late.      They   had    already    launched    the 

C^tition  of  rights  upon  the  great  ocean  of  the  popu- 
r  mind.  Tyranny  might  imprison  or  slsy  them ; 
or  they  might  be  tortured  into  a  recantation,  and 
prove  recreant  to  their  principles ;  but  the  petition 
of  rights  was  irrevocable. 

*'  Those  champions  of  liberty  whom  Charles  sent 
to  the  Tower  were  no  less  heroes  than  the  patriots 
of  Marathon  and  Thermopylss.  Their  position, 
viewed  without  reference  to  the  event,  was,  perhaps, 
a  more  trring  test  of  courage  and  character  than  the 
most  fearful  odds  in  battle,  or  the  most  forlorn  de- 
fence of  a  pass.  The  terrors  of  the  star-chamber, 
with  its  iniquitous  judgments  and  atrocious  punish- 
ments, were  uncertain  and  prolonged.  To  face  them 
demanded  resolution  the  most  susuined  and  fearless, 
a  tone  of  mind  the  most  firm,  and  elastic  courage  d 
the  highest  order,  physical  and  moraL  It  is  to  these 
brave  'and  virtuous  patriots,  whose  names  were 
long  covered  with  obloquy  or  oblivion,  that  the  Eng. 
lish  nation  owes  the  preservation  of  iu  liberty." 


OOMMBBOIAL   POOKBT    OUIDB. 

Tk€  Merehanft  'and  Banker's  PoekH  GuiJe,     16mo. 
Glasgow:  M^Phun.     1835.    pp.124. 

This  little  manual,  or  waistcoat-pocket  compendium, 
is  as  intelligently  compiled,  as  it  is  neatly  and  attrac- 
tively printed  and  got  up.  It  is  calculated  to  be  of 
great  and  general  utility,  not  only  in  the  mercantile 
world,  but  as  an  elementary  expoaition  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  practice  of  commerce  for  readers  of  all 
di 


The  first  chapter  contains  within  the  space  oi 
eighteen  pages  definitions  of  all  the  more  important 
technical  terms  of  commerce,  such  as  Agio,  Assignee, 
Auction,  Average,  Balance  of  Accounts  and  of 
Trade,  Barratry,  Bill,  Broker,  Charter-party,  Check, 
Consul,  Customs,  Discount,  Drawback,  Excise, 
Freight,  Manifest,  Money,  Partnership,  Pawn- 
broker, Quarantine,  Receipt,  Sample,  &c.  &c  These 
short  articles  are  written  with  much  precision  and 
clearness,  and  under  many  of  the  heads  a  great  deal 
of  information  is  given  respecting  both  the  law  and 
the  political  economy  of  the  subject  treated  of.  The 
second  chapter  is  on  Bankruptcy,  the  laws  in  regard 
to  which,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  are  ex- 
plained. In  chapter  third,  on  the  Banking  System, 
afUr  a  shoft  introductory  notice  of  early  Banks,  the 
writer  proceeds  to  consider  in  succession  the  subjects 
of  the  general  principles  of  Banking — the  Bank  of 
England—English  Private  and  Provincial  Banks — 
Bsnking  in  Scotland— Banking  in  Ireland — and 
Foreign  Banks.  The  fourth  chapter  is  devoted  to 
an  account  of  the  origin,  history,  and  pres>Mit  state  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  of  the  trade  with 
China.  Chapter  fifth  is  on  the  important  subject  of 
Exchange — and  after  an  explanation  of  Bilb  of 
Exchange,  and  of  the  variations  in  foreign  Exchanges, 
concludes  with  a  table  of  the  value  of  the  most  im- 
poitant  foreign  coins*  extracted  from  Dr  Kelly's* 
*  Cambist.*  The  sixth  chapter  explains  the  general 
prindples  affecting  pxices,  and  presents  a  table  of  the 
rise  or  fall  per  cent,  from  1826  to  1833  inclusive,  on 
the  prices  of  the  chief  British  staple  commodities,  and 
articles  of   East  and  West   India  produce.      The 


aeventh  chapter  contains  a  short  aoeoont  of  the  prin- 
cipal English  and  Continental  fbirs  and  markata. 
The  eighth  chapter  is  on  the  Funds,  and  explains  the 
principles  of  the  Funding  System,  the  progress  and 
present  state  of  the  Natbnal  Debt,  the  mode  of 
transfefring  Stock,  and  the  practice  of  business  at 
the  Stock  Exchange.  Tlie  subject  of  Insurance, 
including  Fire  Insurance,  Life  Insurance,  and 
Marine  Insuranee,  b  discussed  in  the  ninth  chapter ; 
and  the  tenth  and  last  consists  of  a  collection  of 
useful  tables,  of  the  values  of  foreign  coins,  of 
annuities,  of  interest,  of  wages,  of  foreign  linen 
measures,  of  the  monies,  weights*  and  measures  of 
India  and  China,  &e. 

The  opinions  of  the  writer  upon  the  varioos  stib- 
jects  on  which  he  touches  are  in  general  sound  and 
liberal,  and  in  conformity  with  those  that  have  been 
advocated  by  the  ablest  recent  authorities,  Adam 
Smith,  Mr  Macculloch,  Mr  Senior,  Dr  Hamilton, 
Ricardo,  &e.  The  following  short  extract  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  U 
executed : « 

BXCnAMGK. 

**  Suppose  D  of  Glasgow  owes  X  of  Bourdeauz 
lOOOf.  It  will  of  course  be  more  convenient  for  D 
to  pay  X  in  thb  country,  if  the  thing  be  possible, 
than  to  run  the  risk  and  incur  the  expenae  of  trans- 
mitting eo  large  a  sum  of  money  by  post.  Now  if 
X  of  Bourdeaux  should  at  this  time  be  indebted  In 
the  eame  amount  of  lOOOH  to  A  of  Glasgow,  or  in 
the  sum  of  SOOL  to  A  of  Glasgow,  and  another  sum 
of  SOOL  to  B  of  Edinburgh,  the  transaction  betwixt 
D  and  X  can  be  cheaply  and  expeditiously  settled 
by  the  former  procuring  X's  letter  authorinng  him 
to  pay  A  lOOOi.,  or  A  and  B  500f.  each.  Or  sup- 
posing that  X  has  no  debu  in  thb  country,  but  that 
another  merchant  of  Bourdeaux  has  occasion  to  pay 
lOOOf.  in  Scotland,  in  sudi  a  case  it  b  also  obvious 
that  the  transaction  betwixt  D  and  X  could  be  aettled 
without  the  transmission  of  money  from  one  country 
to  another.  Hence  the  origin  of  foreign  bilb  of  ex- 
change. D  of  Glasgow  having  a  payment  to  make 
in  Bourdeaux,  does  iK>t  remit  the  money,  but  buys 
a  bill  upon  Bourdeaux,  that  is,  an  order  from  some 
one  having  a  debt  due  to  hirti  in  Bourdeaux,  to  pay 
the  amount  of  it  to  D  of  Glasgow,  or  hb  order.  D 
then  indorses  thb  bill,  and  sends  it  to  hb  creditor  X 
in  Bourdeaux,  who  receives  payment  from  hb 
neighbour  merchant.  All  parties  are  benefited  by 
thb  transaction:  two  debts  are  discharged  in  two 
different  countries,  without  the  risk  of  transmittiog 
money,  and  one  stamp  and  a  few  postages  are  the 
only  expenses  incurred. 

**  A  bill  of  exchange  then  is  *  an  order  addreesed 
to  some  person  residing  at  a  dbtaoce,  directing  him 
to  pay  a  certain  specified  sum  to  the  person  in  whose 
favour  the  bill  b  drawn,  or  hb  order.' "  * 

The  information  in  the  following  table  raay^ba 
new  to  some  of  our  readers,  and  will  be  (bond  ueefiil 
in  reading  historical  works  and  old  documents  re- 
bting  to  Scotland :— 

**  Scottbb  money  was  abolished,  as  a  circulat- 
ing medium,  by  the  Articles  of  Union;  but  the 
*  valued  rent '  of  bnds,  and  in  many  places  of  the 
feu-dnties,  minbter's  stipends,  schoolmasters'  salaries, 
and  other  parochial  burdens,  are  still  reckoned  by 
the  pound,  or  merk  Scots,  though  paid  in  Sterling 


1  penny,  or  doyt 

2  pennies 

2  bodies 

3  placka 
12  pennies 
20  shillings 


1  bodle,  id. 

I  plack,  or  groat  \d. 

1  bawbee,  ^* 

1  shilling.  Id. 

I  poimd,  2(kf  • 


13  shillings  and  4  pennies    1  merk,  13  cf. 

18  merks,  or  12  pounds        1  pound  Sterling. " 


•  Maccolkxifa. 
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THE    8TREBTS    OF    THB    MBTROPOIiIS  • 

THEIR    MEMORIES    AND    GREAT   MEN. 

INTRODUCTION. 

CONTENTS : 

Peculiar  fitiiess  of  tkit  mhject  for  the  London  Jour- 
nal. Interestin^ess  of  local  hutories.  London  before 
the  delude!  Iti  orison  according  to  the  fabulous 
writers  and  poets.  First  historical  mention  of  it.  Its 
names.  British,  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman  London. 
General  process  of  the  city  and  of  civilization.  Range 
of  the  Metropolis  as  it  existed  in  the  time  ofShakspeare 
and  Bacon.  Growth  of  the  streets  during  the  later 
reigns.  "Merry  London*'  and  "Merry  England." 
Curious  assertion  respecting  trees  in  the  city. 

Names,  whether  of  men  or  journals,  have  often 
Tittle  reference  to  qualities.  Many  a  brisk  gentleman 
pushes  forward  in  spite  of  his  cautious  appellation  of 
Onslow,  perhaps  to  the  astonishment  of  a  stout  and 
suffering  person  behind  him,  whose  name  is  Go- 
lightly;  and  newspapers,  mai;azines,  pocket- books,  &c. 
are  famous  for  their  wrong  christenings.  Suns  begin 
to  rise  towards  evening.  New  Monthlies  are  old; 
Journals  (our  own  among  them)  come  out  weekly, 
though  their  name  implies  daily.  There  is  a  worthy 
publication,  which  with  an  intensity  of  inadvertence, 
calls  itself  the  Daily  Journal;  that  is  to  say,  the 
Daily  Daily.  The  truth  is,  that  expediency,  rather 
than  fitness,  has  the  settlement  of  these  matters. 
Our  ancestors  are  responsible  for  the  names  of  their 
posterity  ;  but  those  of  periodicals  are  generally  given 
with  reference  to  something  which  is  to  discrepate 
them  from  their  contemporaries,  or  to  set  them  in 
some  immediate  light  of  contrast,  friendly  or  other- 
wise as  it  may  happen.  The  London  Journal  was  so 
named  from  its  proposing  to  be  an  English  counter- 
part to  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  our  Scottish  friends ; 
but  the  designation,  otherwise,  is  as  bad  as  need  be. 
It  is  not  a  Journal,  as  we  have  just  shewn;  and  all 
which  it  has  to  do  with  London,  consists  in  a  certain 
liberality  and  looking-forth  upon  the  world  in  gene- 
ral, as  from  a  vantage-ground,  which  is  shared  in 
common,  or  ought  to  be  so,  by  every  observer  who 
lives  in  a  great  city. 

We  have  often  wished,  however,  that  without  com- 
promising its  acceptability  in  the  cotmtry,  our  Jour- 
nal contained  something^more  directly  linking  it  with 
the  metropolis.  We  endeavoured,  at  one  time,  that 
it  should  do  so,  but  not  to  our  convenience  or  satis- 
faction. We  shall  probably  endeavour  again,  and  in 
different  ways ;  but  meantime  it  has  struck  us,  that 
we  could  not  do  better  than  equalize  the  size  and 
price  of  our  monthly  sets  (otherwise  disproportioned 
on  account  of  the  irregular  number  of  weeks  in  each 
month)  by  giving  a  Supplement  whenever  it  was  re- 
quired, and  making  this  Supplement  consist  of  a  fa- 
miliar and  companionable  survey  of  the  Streets  op 
THE  Metropolis,  —  their  Memories  and  Great 
Men. 

The  country  is  glad  to  hear  of  the  town  :  the  in- 
tellectual portion  of  the  country  will  be  more  espe- 
cially glad  to  hear  of  what  has  rendered  the  metropolis 
truly  famous,  and  makes  its  old  streets  ever  new  in 
Interest  to  the  reader  and  the  humanist.  Let  a  young 
artist  come,  for  the  first  time,  to  London,  and  if  he 
has  any  enthusiasm,  he  goes  and  seeks  out  the  places 
where  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  lived,  and  Hogarth. 
Let  a  poet  come,  and  he  is  for  standing  under  the 
sacred  porticoes  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  (perhaps 
In  some  now  wretched  lane, )  and  wondering  how  any 
body  can  pass  without  stopping 

**  to  look  up  and  wonder." 

And  so  the  young  philosophers  and  men  of  science 
find  out  th?  hotises  of  the  Benthnms  and  Ncwtons ; 
and  the  musicians  those  of  Purcell  and  Handel, — 
hardly  sure,  if  they  hear  a  piano-forte  strike  up  out 
of  a  window,  that  the  immortal  voice  itself  is  not 
speaking  to  them.  They  shall  have  them  all  here,  with 
hundreds  of  others,  all  interesting  in  some  way  or 
other.  We  shall  be  most  happy  to  accompany  the 
stranger  in  his  rounds,  and  to  tell  him  all  we  know, 
kparrow,  printer,  crane-court. 


to  "  do  the  honours,"  (truly  so  called)  of  the  place 
we  live  in,  just  as  he  would  shew  us  those  of  Edin- 
burgh, or  Dublin,  or  of  Paris  or  Madrid,  and  bring  us 
acquainted  with  the  localities  of  Hume  and  Swift,  of 
Moliere  and  Cervantes.  We  regard  it  as  a  fortunate 
thing  for  ourselves  (and  hope  it  will  not  prove  other- 
wise to  the  reader)  that  our  enthusiasm  is  local  as 
well  as  general,  and  that  we  can  look  upon  no  place 
in  which  any  tribe  of  men,  especially  if  they  num- 
bered excellent  men  among  them,  have  lived,  and 
died,  and  loved,  and  struggled,  and  made  a  habit  of 
the  objects  around  them,  without  feeling  a  strong  in- 
terest in  these  objects.  We  never  meet  with  a  local 
history,  however  small  or  remote  the  spot,  without 
taking  a  lodging  in  it,  as  it  were,  for  the  time  :  explor- 
ing the  neighbourhood ;  and  making  ourselves  fami- 
liar with  this  comer  and  that,  those  trees  down  by 
the  river,  that  path  up  the  hill  side,  and  above  all, 
with  the  pleasant  people  we  fancy  in  it,  and  the  ever- 
living  genius  whose  image  may  still  walk  there. 
Thomson  lives  for  us,  this  moment,  at  Richmond ; 
Sidney  at  Penshorst ;  Bums  in  Dumfries ;  and  Shaks- 
peare,  Chaucer  and 'Spenser,  are  mingled  in  the 
streets  of  London  with  a  thousand  illustrious  pedes- 
trians. We  see  Johnson  turning  a  comer,  like  a 
whale  in  a  great  wig ;  and  Bacon  going  to  court  with 
his  eyes  turned  towards  the  ground,  thinking. 

We  propose  to  take  the  whole  circuit  of  the  metro- 
polis, including  such  of  the  suburbs  as  have  become 
a  constituent  part  of  the  mighty  mass  of  houses,  not 
omitting,  if  possible,  the  newest  streets,  and  by  no 
means  despising  the  allies.  We  gave  the  reason  just 
now,  when  speaking  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton.  In 
a  court  in  the  Old  Bailey  lived  Goldsmith ;  and  in 
one  of  the  squalidest  comers  of  Whitechapel  was  the 
stately  palace  of  Count  Gondamar,  who  was  a  wit  as 
well  as  an  ambassador,  and  the  delight  of  the'court  of 
James  the  First. 

We  shall  divide  our  work  into  sections  or  neigh- 
bourhoods, in  order  that  the  reader,  if  he  pleases, 
may  turn  to  the  spot  he  is  most  interested  in,  at 
once ;  and  a  copious  index  will  be  furnished  with  the 
concluding  number,  for  the  facility  of  general  refe- 
rence. It  is  not  too  much  perhaps  to  say,' that  a 
work  of  this  nature  is  a  desideratum.  Occasional 
sketches  towards  it,  in  periodical  works,  have  been 
eagerly  received;  and  without  meaning  to  undervalue 
the  labours  of  those  who  have  written  best  upon  the 
metropolis,  the  venerable  Stow  in  particular,  and  the 
lively  Pennant,  it  is  conceived  that  the  mass  of 
information  to  be  found  in  a  variety  of  books,  many 
of  them  mere  booksellers'  jobs,  may  not  only  fumish 
a  compact  and  concentrated  miscellany,  the  select- 
ness  of  which  shall  contain  all  that  is  necessary  and 
graceful,  while  the  rubbish  is  throvrn  aside,  but  re- 
ceive additions  from  the  stores  of  anecdote  and  bio- 
graphy, which  shall  greatly  increase  the  list  of 
intellectual  inhabitants,  and  stock  our  spirit  of  a  city 
with  wit  and  amusement.  Nothing,  at  all  events, 
will  be  omitted  which  shall  be  thought  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  humanity,  and  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge. Memorable  events,  as  well  as  men,  will,  of 
course,  meet  with  due  notice.  Martyrdoms  will  not 
be  omitted  in  Smithfield;  nor  tilts  and  tournaments; 
nor  the  deaths  of  Raleigh,  Russell,  and  King  Charles; 
nor  plagues  and  fires  ;  nor  daring  villanies ;  nor  old 
prejudice ;  nor  modem  improvement.  But  care  will 
be  taken  to  add  as  much  as  possible  (consistent  with 
a  due  brevity)  of  the  interior  of  life,  of  wits,  and 
clubs,  and  theatres,  and  the  manners  of  interesting 
women ;  and  we  shall  specially  endeavour  to  avoid 
everything  dull  and  superfluous,  so  that  if  the  reader 
pitch  upon  a  chapter  at  random,  he  may  be  pretty 
sure  to  find  something  amusing  in  its  nature,  what- 
ever  may  be  the  mode  of  handling  it.  In  fact,  we 
are  so  interested  in  the  work  ourselves,  that  we  con- 
ceive it  difficult  not  to  find  enough  topics  of  enter- 
tainment, to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  If  we  are 
mistaken,  the  fault  will  lie  in  our  fondness  for  the 
subject. 

We  think,  however,  that  it  is  natural  to  every  body 
to  take  a  considerable  interest  in  the  subject ;  and 
that  nothing  but  accident  hinders  it,  where  it  is  not 
taken.    In  one  of  those  children's  books  which  con- 


tain reading  fit  for  the  manliest,  and  which  we  have 
known  accordingly  to  interest  very  grave  and  even 
great  men,  there  is  a  pleasant  chapter  entitled  Eyes 
atul  no  Eyes,  or  the  Art  of  Seeing.*  The  two  heroes 
of  it  come,  home  successively  from  a  walk  in  the 
same  road,  one  of  them  having  seen  only  a  heath  and 
a  hill,  and  the  meadows  by  the  water-side,  and  there- 
fore having  seen  nothing, — the  other  expatiating  on 
his  delightful  ramble,  because  the  heath  presented 
him  with  curious  birds,  and  the  hill  with  the  remains 
of  a  camp,  and  the  meadows  with  reeds,  and  rats, 
and  herons,  and  king-fishers,  and  sea-shells,  and  a 
man  catching  eels,  and  a  glorious  sunset. 

Id  like  manner  people  nmy  walk  through  a  crowded 
city,  and  see  nothing  but  the  crowd.  A  num  may  go 
frontBond-street  to  Blackwall,  and  unless  he  has  the 
luck  to  witness  an  accident,  or  get  a  knock  from  a 
porter's  burthen,  may  be  conscious,  when  he  has 
returned,  of  nothing  but  the  names  of  those  two 
places,  and  of  the  mud  through  which  he  has  paksed. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  attributed  to  dullness.  He  may, 
indeed,  be  dull.  The  eyes  of  his  understanding  may 
be  like  bad  spectacles,  which  no  brightening  would 
enable  to  see  much.  But  he  may  be  only  inattentive. 
Circumstances  may  have  induced  a  want  of  curiosity, 
to  which  imagination  itself  shall  contribute,  if  not 
taught  to  use  its  eyes.  This  is  particularly  observable 
in  childhood,  when  the  love  of  novelty  is  strongest. 
A  boy  at  the  Charter-House,  or  Christ-Hospital,  pro- 
bably cares  nothing  for  his  neighbourhood,  though 
stocked  with  a  great  deal  that  might  entertain  him. 
He  has  been  too  much  accustomed  to  identify  it  with 
his  school-room.  W^e  remember  the  time  ourselves 
when  the  only  thought  we  had  in  going  through  the 
metropolis  was  how  to  get  out  of  it ;  how  to  arrive, 
with  our  best  speed,  at  the  beautiful  vista  of  home 
and  a  pudding,  which  awaited  us  in  the  distance. 
And  long  after  this  we  saw  nothing  in  London,  but 
the  book-shops  which  have  taught  us  better. 

"  I  have  often,"  says  Boswell,  with  the  inspiration 
of  his  great  London-loving  friend  upon  him,  "  amused 
myself  with  thinking  how  different  a  place  London  is 
to  different  people.  They  whose  narrow  minds  are 
contracted  to  the  consideration  of  some  one  particular 
pursuit,  view  it  only  through  that  medium.  A  poli- 
tician thinks  of  it  merely  as  the  seat  of  government 
in  its  different  departments ;  a  grazier  as  a  vast  mar- 
ket for  cattle ;  a  mercantile  man  as  a  place  where  a 
prodigious  deal  of  business  is  done  upon  'Change ; 
a  dramatic  enthusiast  as  the  grand  scene  ot  theatrical 
entertainments ;  a  man  of  pleasure  as  an  assemblage 
of  taverns,  &c.  &c. ;  but  the  intellectual  man  is  struck 
with  it  as  comprehending  the  whole  of  human  life  in 
all  its  variety,  the  contemplation  of  which  is  inex- 
haustible." 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  other  persons  whom 
Boswell  speaks  of  are  not,  by  nature,  intelligent.  The 
want  of  curiosity,  in  some,  may  be  owing  even  to 
their  affections  and  anxiety.  They  may  think  them- 
selves  bound  to  be  occupied  solely  in  what  they  are 
about.  They  have  not  been  taught  how  to  invigo- 
rate as  well  as  divert  the  mind,  by  taking  a  reason- 
able interest  in  the  varieties  of  this  astonishing  world, 
of  which  the  most  artificial  portions  are  still  works  of 
nature  as  well  as  art,  and  evidences  of  the  hand  of 
Him  that  made  the  soul  and  its  endeavours.  The 
lively  biographer  himself,  with  all  his  friend's  assist- 
ance, and  that  of  the  tavern  to  boot,  probably  saw 
nothing  in  London  of  the  times  gone  by ;  of  all  that 
rich  aggregate  of  the  past,  which  is  assuredly  one  of 
the  great  treasures  of  knowledge,  considered  only 
with  reference  to  its  memorials ;  and  yet,  by  the  same 
principle  on  which  Boswell  admired  Dr.  Johnson, 
he  might  have  delighted  in  calling  to  mind  the  metro- 
polis of  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  and  of  the 
poets  of  Elizabeth ;  might  have  longed  to  sit  over 
their  canary  in  Comhill  with  Beaumont  and  Ben 
Jonson,  and  have  thought  that  Surrey. Street  and 
Shire- Lane  had  their  merits,  as  well  as  the  illustrious 
obscurity  of  Bolt-court.  In  Surrey-Street  lived  Con- 
greve ;  and  Shire-Lane,  though  nobody  would  think 
so  to  see  it  now,  is  eminent  for  the  origin  of  the 

•  Set  Evenings  Mt  Horns,  by  Dr.  Aikln  and  Mrs.  Barbauld. 
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Klt-Kat  Club,  (a  host  of  wits  and  sUtesmen,)  and 
for  the  recreations  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq.,  of  Tatler 
celebrity,  at  his  contubemium,  the  Tnun^eU 

It  may  be  said  that  the  past  is  not  io;  var  posKi* 
sion ;  that  we  are  sure  only  of  whifl  we  can  reaSic, 
and  that  the  present  and  future  affovi  enough  «o»> 
templation  for  any  man.  But  those  who  argue  thus, 
argue  against  their  better  instinct.  We  take  an 
interest  in  all  that  we  understand;  and  io  proi^ortion 
as  we  enlarge  our  knowlfldge,  enlarge,  ad  itifimimn, 
the  sphere  of  our  sympathies.  Tfell  tile  grazi«r,  wli#ra 
Boswell  mentions*  of  a  greal  graftici'  who  livtdl  btiire 
him,— of  BakewvQ,  who  had  an  animal  that  yrodnted 
him  in  one  season  the  som  of  eight  hundred  guineas; 
or  Fowler,  whose  homed  cattle  sold  for  a  value  equal 
to  that  of  the  fee-simple  of  his  farm ;  or  Elwes  the 
miser,  who,  after  spending  thousands  at  the  gaming- 
table, would  haggle  for  a  shilling  at  Smithtleld ;  and 
he  will  be  curious  to  hear  as  much  as  you  have  to 
relate.  Tell  the  mercantile  man,  in  like  manner,  of 
Greshsn,  or  Crisp,  or  the  fonodation  of  the  Charter- 
House  by  a  merchant,  and  he  will  be  equally  atten- 
tive. And  tell  the  roan,  par  ejccellmce,  of  any  thing 
tbat  concents  humaiiity,  and  he  wiH  be  pleased  to 
hear  of  BakeweU,  or  Crisp,  or  Boswell,  or  Boswelfs 
nneestor.  Bakewell  himself  was  a  man  of  this  sort. 
Bosmrell  was  proud  of  his  ancestors,  like  most  men 
tltet  .know  who  they  were,  whether  their  ancestors 
ircve  persons  to  he  proud  of  or  not.  The  mere  length 
of  Mne  flatters  the  brevity  of  existence.  We  must 
take  care  how  we  are  proud  of  those  who  may  not  be 
lit  to  render  us  so ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  be 
nnxious  to  live  as  long  as  we  can,  whether  in  prospect 
or  retrospect.  Besides,  the  human  mind,  being  a 
thing  infinitely  greater  than  the  circumstances  which 
confine  and  cabin  it  in  its  present  mode  of  existence, 
aeeks  to  extend  itself  on  all  sides,  past,  present,  and 
to  come.  If  it  pats  on  wings  angehcid,  and  pitches 
itoeK  hito  the  grand  obscurity  of  the  ftiture,  it  runs 
back  also  on  the  more  visible  line  of  the  post  Even 
the  present,  which  is  the  great  business  of  life,  is 
chiefly  great,  inasmuch  as  it  regards  the  interests  of 
the  many  who  are  to  come,  and  is  built  up  of  the 
experiences  of  those  who  have  gone  by.  The  past  is 
the  heir-loom  of  the  world. 

Now  tn  no  shape  is  any  part  of  this  treasure  more 
visible  to  us,  or  more  striking,  than  in  that  of  a 
great  metropolis.  The  present  is  no  where  so  pre- 
sent :  we  see  the  latest  marks  of  its  hand.  The  past 
is  no  where  so  traceable :  we  discover,  step  by  step, 
the  successive  abodes  of  its  generations.  The  links 
that  are  wanting  are  supplied  by  history ;  nor  per- 
haps is  there  a  single  spot  in  London  in  which  the 
past  is  not  visibly  present  to  us  in  the  shape  of  some 
old  buihtingA,  or  at  least  m  the  names  of  the  streets ; 
or  in  which  the  absence  of  more  tangible  memorials 
HMiy  not  be  supplied  by  the  antiquary.  In  some 
p«t8  of  it  we  may  go  back  through  the  whole 
EngHsh  history,  perhaps  through  the  history  of  man, 
as  ipe  shall  see  presently  when  we  speak  of  St.  I^ul's 
ChoTchyard,  where  y^u  may  get  the  last  new  novel, 
and  find  remains  of  the  ancient  Britons  and  of  the 
aea.  There,  also,  in  the  cathedral,  lie  painters, 
patriots,  humanists,  the  greatest  warriors  and  some 
of  the  best  men ;  and  there,  in  St.  Paul's  School, 
was  educated  England's  epic  poet,  who  hoped  that 
his  native  country  would  never  forget  her  privilege  of 
•'  teaching  the  nations  how  to  five."  Surely  a  man 
is  more  of  a  man  and  does  more  justice  to  the  facul- 
ties of  which  he  is  composed,  whether  for  know- 
ledge or  entertainment,  who  thinks  of  all  these 
things  in  crossing  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  than  if  he 
saw  nothing  but  the  church  itself,  or  the  clock,  or 
cronflned  his  admiration  to  the  abundance  of  Brent- 
ford stages. 

Afilton,  who*  began '  a  history  of  England,  very 
properly  touches  upon  the  fabulous  part  of  it ;  not, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  thought  (who  did  not  take  the  trou- 
ble of  reading  the  second  page),  because  he  con- 
fonndtd  it  with  the  true,  but,  as  he  himself  states, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  would  know  how  to 
make  use  of  it — ^the  poets. .  In  the  same  passage  he 
aUudes  to  those  traces  of  a  deluge  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken,  and  to  the  enormous  bones  occasionally 
dog  up,  which  with  the  natural  inclination  of  a  poet, 
he  was  willing  to  look  upon  as  relics  of  a  gigantic 
race  of  men .  Both  of  the?e  evidences  of  a  remote  period 
have  been  discovered  in  I^ndon  earth,  and  might  be 
turned  to  grand  account  by  a  writer  Kke  hhnsclf. 
It  is  curious  to  see  the  grounds  on  which  truth  and 
fiction  so  often  meet,  without  knowing  one  another. 
The  oriental  writers  have  an  account  of  a  race  of 
pre-Adamite  kings,  not  entirely  human.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  geok>gists,  that  there  was  a  period 
before  the  creation  of  man,  when  creatures  vaster 
than  any  now  on  dry  land,  trampled  the  earth  at  will ; 
perhaps  had  faculties  no  longer  to  be  found  in  con- 
nexion with  brute  forms,  and  efifaced,  tojrether  with 
themselves,  for  a  nobler  experiment.  We  may  in- 
dulge our  fancy  with  supposing  that,  in  those  times, 
light  itseir,  and  the  revolution  of  the  seasons,  may 
not  have  been  exactly  as  they  are  now;  that  some 
unknown  monster,  mammoth  or  behemoth,  howled 
in  the  t-:illght  over  the  ocean  solitude  now  called 
London ;  or  (not  to  fancy  hhn  monstrous  in  nature 
as  in  form,  for  the  hugest  creatures  of  the  geologist 
appear  to  have  been  mild  and  graminivorous),  that 
the  site  of  our  metropolis  was    occupied  with  the 


gigantic  herd  of  some  more  gigantic  spirit,  all  good 
of  their  kind,  but  not  c^>able  of  enough  ultimate 
food  I*  ba  femitlnd  tai  last.  Uawiawii^  mm  only 
^anee  at  these  sptculntiye  matters^  and  leaw  tham. 
Hcithar  shall  wt  af  aiirthing  of  the  nor*  BN>deni 
•ieplUMl,  who- maf  haw  McreatedhhaMlf  tome  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  on  the  site  of  the  Chapter  Coffee- 
house ;  or  of  the  crocodile,  who  may  have  snapped  at 
aome  remote  ancettor  of.a  flshmongei  is  the  Yalle]^ 
of  Dowgatft, 

By  the  hdnilon*  vrriters,  London  waa  caBed  Tmy- 
novant  or  New  Tro}V  uid  was  said  t»  have  betn 
founded  bf  Brutes,  fpea^grandson  of  JCneas^  fram 
whom  the  coontry  was  called  Brutain,  or  Britain. 

For  noble  Britons  iprong  from  Trojans  bold,^ 

And  Tioynovant  wna  bnilt  of  old  Tioye't  mIms  cehl. 

(This  is  one  of  Spenser's  fine  old  lingering  lines,  in 
which  he  seema  to  dwell  oo  a  fable  till  ha  b^ves  it.) 
Brutus,  having  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  father,  fled 
from  his  native  country  into  Greece,  where  he  set 
free  a  multitude  of  Trojans,  captives  to  King  Pan- 
drasus,  whose  daughter  he  espoused.  He  left  Greece 
with  a  numerous  flotOla,  and  eame  to  an  island  called 
Legrecia,  where  there  vnu  a  temple  of  Diana.  To 
Diana  he  offered  sacrifice,  and  prayed  her  to  direct 
his  course.  The  prayer,  and  the  goddess's  reply,  aa 
told  in  Latin  by  Gildas,  have  received  a  lustre  from 
the  hand  of  Milton.  He  gives  us  the  following 
translation  of  them  in  his  historical  fragment. 

"  Diva  potens  nemonim/*  he. 

"  Goddess  of  Shades,  and  Huntress,  who  at  will 
Walk'st  on  the  rolling  sphere,  and  through  the  deep. 
On  thy  third  reign,  the  earth,  look  now  ;  and  tell 
What  land,  what  seat  of  rest,  thou  bidst  me  seek ; 
What  certain  seat,  where  I  may  worship  thee. 
For  aye,  with  temples  vowed,  and  virgin  quires." 

"  To  whom,  sleeping  before  the  aHar,"  says  the  poet, 
"  Diana,  in  a  vision  that  night,  thns  answered : 

"  Brute,  sub  occoum  soils,"  ftc. 

"  Brutus,  fiu-  to  the  west,  in  th'  ocean  wide. 
Beyond  the  realm  of  Gaol,  a  land  there  lies. 
Sea-girt  it  lies,  where  giants  dwelt  of  old  :  ^ 

Now  void,  it  fits  thy  people.    Thither  bend 
Thy  course :  there  shalt  thou  fhid  a  lasting  seat ; 
There  to  thy  sons  another  Troy  shall  raise. 
And  kings  be  bom  of  thee,  whose  dreaded  rdgn 
Shan  awe  the  world,  and  conqaer  nations  bold."* 

According  to  Spenser,  Brutus  did  not  find  Eng- 
land cleared  of  the  giants.  He  had  to  conquer 
them.  But  we  shall  speak  of  those  personages  when 
we  come  before  their  illustrious  representatives  in 
GuildhalL 

This  fiction  of  Troynovant,  or  New  Troy,  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  the  word  Trinobantes  in  Cesar, 
a  name  given  by  the  historian  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
district,  including  the  London  banks  of  the  Thames. 
The  oldest  mention  of  the  metropolis  is  supposed  to 
be  found  in  that  writer,  under  the  appellation  of 
Civitcu  TYinobantum,  the  city  of  the  Trinobantes; 
though  some  are  of  opinion  that  by  citntat  he  only 
meant  their  government  or  community.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  a  city  of  the  Britons,  in  Caesar's  time,  was 
nothing  either  for  truth  or  fiction  to  boast  of,  having 
been,  as  he  describes  it,  a  mere  spot  hollowed  out  of 
the  woods,  and  defended  by  a  ditch  and  a  rampart. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  germ  of 
London  was  anything  greater  than  this.  Milton 
supposes  that  so  many  traditions  of  old  British  kings 
could  not  have  been  handed]  down  without  a  foun- 
dation in  truth ;  and  the  classical  origin  of  London, 
though  rejected  by  himself,  was  not  only  firmly  be- 
lieved by  people  in  general  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Sixth  (to  whom  it  was  quoted  in  a  public 
document),  but  was  maintained  by  professed  anti- 
quaries,— Leiand  among  them.i*  It  is  probable 
enough,  that,  before  Caesar's  time,  the  affairs  of  the 
country  may  have  been  in  a  better  situation  than  he 
found  them  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  something  may 
have  once  stood  on  the  site  of  London,  which  stood 
there  no  longer.  But  this  may  be  said  of  every 
other  place  on  the  globe ;  and  as  there  is  nothing 
authentic  to  shew  for  it,  we  must  be  content  to  take 
our  ancestors  as  we  find  them.  The  safest  thing  is 
to  confess  that  nothing  whatever  is  known  with  cer* 
tainty  of  the  origin  of  London,  not  even  of  its  name* 
The'first  time  we  hear  either  of  the  city  or  its  appel- 
lation is  in  Tacitus,  who  calls  it  Londinium.  The 
following  list,  taken  pirincipally  from  Camden,  com- 
prises, we  believe,  all  the  names  by  which  it  has 
been  called.  We  dwell  somewhat  on  this  point, 
because  we  conclude  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  see 
by  how  many  aUoMS  his  old  acquaintance  has  been 
known. 

Troja  Nova,  Troynovant,  or  New  Troy. 

Tre-novant,  or  the  New  City,  (a  mixture  of  Latin 
and  Cornish). 

Dian  Belin,  or  the  City  of  Diana. 

Caer  Ludd,  or  the  City  of  Lud. — ^These  are  the 
names  given  by  the  fabulous  writers,  chiefly  Welsh* 

Londinium. — Taciiiis,  Ptolemy,  Antoninus, 

Lundinhim. — Ammianiu  Marcellinut, 

•  ^rW«rr  o/Smrlmmd4U>.  I«7».  p.  IL^ 
t  We  learn  this  trom  Seldea's  notes  to  tha  P0tgolHon  of 
Dreytoo. 


Longidinium. 

Lindonium,  (Ai>5oww). — Stephanut  in  his  I>icti« 
nnaay.  , 

Lundonia. — Made. 

Aiigualia,-^bt  complimentary  title  granted  to  ^it 
nader  Vaisniini— ;  as  was  custoniary  with  flourish- 
ing foreign  establishments. 

Lundenbyrig. 

Lundtfnherig> 

Luodenbet k.  '  j 

Laadenhmg.  v:^ 

Luodenwic,  or  wye. 

LundencBflstre. 
'    Lundunes. 

Lundene,  or  Lundenne. 

Lundonc. — Saxon  names.  Lundenceastre  is  Alfi^ 
the  Great's  translation  of  the  Lundonia  of  Bede. 

Luddestun. 

IiuditfHinr. "  Saxon  tTinslitk>ni  of  ^h^  C'wn'  l«udA 
of  the  Welsh. 

Londres. — FVench. 

Londra. — Italian.  The  letter  r  in  these  words  is 
curious.  It  seems  to  represent  the  berig  or  burgh 
oi  the  Saxons ;  quam.  Londrig,  fron  Londonherig  ; 
in  which  case  Londres  would  mean  London-borou^. 

The  disputes  upon  the  derivation  of  the  word 
London  have  been  numerous.  In  the  present  day^ 
the  question  seems  to  be,  whether  it  originated  in 
Celtic  British,  that  is,  hi  Welsh,  and  signified  "  a  city 
on  a  lake,"  or  in  Belgic  British  (old  German),  md 
meant  "  a  city  in  a  grave."  The  latest  author  who 
has  handled  the  sub|ect  inclines  to  the  latter  opU 
nion.*  Mr.  Pennant  being  a  Celt,  was  for  the- 
"  city  on  a  lake,"  the  Thames  in  the  eariy  periodn 
of  British  history  having  formed  a  eonsidendble 
expanse  of  water  near  the  site  of  the  present  metro- 
polis. Uyn-Dim  is  Lake-City,  and  Lmn-Dm  Grove- 
City.  Erasmus,  on  the  strength  of  those  affinities- 
between  Greek  and  Welsh,  which  can  be  founch 
between  most  languages,  fetched  the  word  from 
Lindus,  a  city  of  Rhodes ;  Somner  the  antiquary  troiXL 
Uawn,  full,  and  Dyn.  man,  impljring  a  great  con- 
course of  people ;  another  antiquary,  from  Lugdus, 
a  Celtic  prince;  Maitland  from  Ixm,  a  plain,  and 
Dun  or  Don^  a  hill ;  another,  we  know  not  who^ 
referred  to  by  the  same  author,  fh>m  a  word  signifying 
a  ship  and  a  hill  ;t  Camden  from  Uong-Dinas,  a  City 
of  Ships ;  and  Selden,  "  seeing  copjecture  is  free,"i 
was  for  deriving  it  from  Uan-Dien,  or  the  Temple  of 
Diana,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  presently. 
Pennant  thinks  that  London  might  have  been  called 
Lake-City  first,  and  Ship- City  afterwards.  The 
opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  Picture  of  London  seems, 
most  plausible — that  Lun-den,  or  Grove-City,  waua 
the  name,  because  it  is  compounded  of  Belgic  Bri- 
tish, which,  according  to  Csesar,  must  have  been  the 
language  of  the  district ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  name 
is  still  common  in  Scaiidinavia.§  It  may  he  argued^ 
that  London  might  have  existed  as  a  fortress  on  a 
lake  before  the  arrival  of  settlers  from  Belgium ;  and 
that  Grove-City  could  not  have  been  so  distinguishing 
a  characteristic  of  the  place  as  Lake-City,  because  wood 
was  infinitely  more  abundant  than  water.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  the  rivers  at  that  time  were  probably 
more  or  less  given  to  overflowing.  Grove-City 
might  have  been  the  final  name,  though  Lake  City 
was  the  first;  and  the  propensity  to  name  placea 
from  trees,  is  still  evident  in  our  numerous  Woot- 
tons,  or  Wood-towns,  W^ood-fords,  Woodlands,  &c. 
But  of  all  disputes,  those  upon  etymology  appear 
the  most  hopeless.  Perhaps  the  word  itself  was  not 
originally  ia  hat  we  take  it  to  be.  Wlio  would  sus- 
pect the  word  wig  to  come  from  peruke ;  Jour  frona 
dies;  uncle  from  avus;  or  that  Kensington  should 
have  been  corrupted  by  the  despairing  organs  of  a 
foreigner,  into  Inhimthorp  f\] 

Whether  London  commenced  with  a  spot* cleared 
out  in  the  woods  by  settlers  from*  Holland,  (Gallic 
Belgium,)  as  conjecture  might  imply  from  Caesar,  or 
whether  the  germ  of  it  arose  with  the  abroiginal 
inhabitants,  we  may  conclude  safely  enough  with 
Mr.  Pennant,  that  it  existed  in  some  shape  or  other 
in  Ceasar's  time.  "  It  stood,"  says  he,  "  in  such  a 
situation  as  the  Britains  would  select,  according  to 
the  rule  they  established.  An  immense  forest  origi- 
nally extended  to  the  river  side,  and  even  as  late  aa 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  covered  the  northern  neigh- 
boiirhood  of  the  city,  and  was  filled  with  various 
species  of  beasts  of  chase.  It  was  defended  naturally 
by  fosses,  one  formed  by  the  creek  which  ran  along 
Fleet  Ditch ;  the  other,  afterwards  known  by  that 
of  Walbrook.  The  south  side  was  guarded  by  tbe 
Thames ;  the"  north  they  might  think  sufficiently 
protected  by  the  adjacent  forest.'^f 

•  Picture  0/ London,  1834,p.3. 

t  Thne  etymologic  are  to  be  found  in  Ma!Uand*i  Historp^ 
and  Surrrp  o/London.    Pol.  17M.    Vol.  l.  Book  I. 

X  la  the  Note*  to  Draytoo*s  Po%«ttKM,  Soog  viM. 

f  There  is  a  Loodcn  in  Sweden,  mcnttooed  by  Maltlaad. 
voL  I.  Mtbi.  $up.  It  Is  the  capital  of  tbe  Province  of  Schoaea. 
Another  town  of  the  name  is  In  Danish  Holstdn. 

I  **  We  hare  one  word,**  says  Dr.  PiPffge,  **  whidi  has  not  a 
alngle  letter  of  its  original,  frn*  of  the  rreodi  permko,  we  got 
ptrUoir^  now  abbreviated  to  wig.  Barvigeomn  fhitB  I'f— , 
as  Dr.  Wallis  observes,  jMoiqratimM,  p.  66.  Tbe  Freiichwora 
jeur  (day)  comes  from  diet,  though  dhtmMt,  dittrmo,  g^omo 


ao  gismmle iommol.**  Unde  is  tnm  t 
For  luMmtkorpo,  and  other  laposaibimtes, 
Third*s  Travel*  through  England,  in  the  Reign  of  ChoHm  //. 
5  PefMMiir#^ofH(iMft,thiidcdiUoo,4to.p.9. 
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^  In  this  pkoe,  then,  seated  on  their  hill,  (piobaUy 
4h«t  tm  which  St.  Pnil's  dthednd  stands,  u  it  is 
tiie  highest  in  Umten,)  and  gnuinaUiy  exchangiBg 
thtir  taunrowB  in  the  gmnd  for  huts  of  iwickar  and 
xhif,  'we  nn  to  pictoire  to  onraelsos  oar  metropofitan 
•Boestors,  balf<4iaked»  tude  in  their  manaers,  igno- 
iiot,  vialeat,  lindictive,  aulgect  to  aH  the  half- 
■aasniiiiig  iifidsas, — their  bodies  tattooed  like  Sonfli 
Aea  lalandBrs, — but  bnnre,  hospltaUe,  patriatic,  aax- 
ionslbneiteem* — ia  short,  ilike  other  samt-barfai«ians, 
exhibiting  eoergiea -which  they  did  not  yet  know  how 
to  torn  to  account,  but  possessing,  like  all  hmnan 
.M^gs,  the  geana  of  the  ^nbcdest  capabilities.  The 
AooomitB  given  ^  them  by  Cssar,  and  other  ancient 
wiiten,  ^pear  to  be  inconsistent,  perhaps  because 
-we  do  not  enough  consider  the  inconsistencies  of  our 
«wn  nssmen.  Aocordmg  to  their  statements,  the 
Bntoaa  bad  foond  out  the  art  of  making  chariots  of 
war,  and  yet  had  not  leamt  hsw  to  conrert  grain 
into  floor,  or  to  sake  a  solid  substance  of  milk. 
Thij  tode,  <aa  it  were,  in  their  coaches,  and  yet  had 
not  anrived  at  tiie  dignity  of  braad  and  cheese. 
Fiobably  their  diariots  were  magnified  both  in  -num- 
ber and  construction.  The  scythes  which  modem 
fan^  has  turned  into  proper  haymaking  sabres,  and 
vhidi  some  antiquaries  have  found  so  convenseat 
for -cutting  through  "  a  woody  country,"  (a  strange 
"way  of  keeping  them  'sharp.)  may  hame  been  nothing 
.  bat  spikes.  We  icnow  not  so  easily  what  to  say  to 
thelmui  and  dieese,  except  that  in  more  knowing 
times  people  are  not  always  found  very  ready  to 
jiapsfiTf  upon  old  habits,  e^pen  with  reasons  staring 
tham  in  the  &ce ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  lest 
Jiabits  riiould  be  thought  older  than  they  are,  and 
jneformers  be  too  impatient,  it  is  woith  while  to  oon- 
aider,  Jiot  how  iong,  but  how  short,  a  period  has 
elapsed  (considering  what  a  little  thing  a  few  centu- 
ries are  in  the  progress  of  time)  simte  in  the  very 
a|>ot  where  a  Briton  s^  half-naked^ and  savage, 
unpossessed  of  a  loaf  or  a  piece  of  cheese,  are  to  be 
lound  gathered  together  all  the  luxuries  of  the  globe. 
Fancy  the  soul  of  an  ancient  fiiiton  visiting  hk  okl 
.ground  in  St.  Paul's  Chuvohyard,  and  hardly  staring 
more  at  die  church  and  houses,  than  at  the  bread  in 
the  baker's  window,  and  ,the  magic  leaves  in  that  of 
the  bookseller.  In  one  vespect,  an  ancient  City- 
-Briton  differed  toto  coelo  with  a  modem.  He  would 
.not  eat  goose.    He  had  a  superstition  against  it. 

London,  in  Ossar's  time,  was  most  probably  a 
City  of  Ships;  that  is  to  ssy,  it  traded  with  G^, 
and  had  a  number  of  boats  on  its  marshy  river. 
Cesar's  pretence  for  mvading  England  was  that  it 
was  too  good  a  provider  for  Gaul,  and  rendered  his 
•conquest  of  that  country  difficult.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  beheld  or  even  alludes  to  the  inSuA 
metropolis.  His  countrymen  are  supposed  toJiave 
#r8t  taken  possession  of  it  about  a  hundred  years 
sdlerwards,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  They  had 
heard  of  a  pearUtshery,  says  GHbbon.  At  401  events 
they  found  oysters ;  for  Sandwich  (Rutupium)  became 
iuaons  with  them  for  that  luxury. 

Jt  is  not  our  design,  in  this  Introduction,  to  give 
amythkig  more  than  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and  growth 
«f  the  metropolis  *,  we  shall  leave  the  rest  to  be 
.gathered  sa  we  proceed.  Our  intention  is  to  go 
tfaiou^t  it  quarter  by  quarter,  and  to  notice  the  me- 
morials dt  they  arise;  a  plan,  which,  compared  with 
others,  (at  least  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  effect  which 
it  has  had  on  ourselves,)  seems  to  possess  something 
«)f  the  superiority  of  sight  over  hearsay.  When  we 
«ead  of  events  in  their  ordinary  train,  we  pitc^ 
ourselves  with  difficulty  into  the  scenes  of  action,— 
aometimes  wholly  omit  to  do  so ;  and  there  is  a  want 
jof  life  and  presence  in  them  accordingly.  When  we 
are  placed  in  the  soenes  themselves,  and  told  to  look 
•bout  us, — such  and  such  a  thing  having  happened 
in  that  house, — thu  street  being  one  in  which  another 
^unous  adventure  took  {dace,  and  that  old  mansioii 
having  been  the  dwelling  of  wit  or  beauty,  we  find 
ourselves  comparatively  at  home,  and  ei\joy  the  pro- 
bability and  the  spectacle  twice  as  much.  We  £eel 
(especially  if  we  are  personally  conversant  with  the 
spot)  as  if  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  Pope,  Gay,  and 
Arbuthnot,  the  club  at  the  Mermaid,  and  the  beauties 
at  the  court  of  White-Hall,  were  our  next-door 
neighbours. 

We  shall  take  the  reader,  then,  as  speedily  as 
possible  among  the  quarters  alluded  to,  and  trouble 
liim  very  little  beforehand  with  dry  abstracts  and 
chronologies,  or  with  races  of  men  almost  as  unin- 
teresting. The  most  patriotic  reader  of  our  ^history 
feels  that  he  cares  very  little  for  his  ancestors  the  an- 
cient Britons ;  of  whom  almost  all  he  knows  is,  that 
they  painted  their  skins,  and  made  war  in  chariots. 
Nor  do  the  Romans  in  England  interest  us  more. 
They  are  men  in  helmets  and  short  skirts,  who  have 
left  us  no  memorial  but  a  road  or  two,  and  an  iron 
name.  That  is  all  that  we  know  of  them,  and  we 
care  accordingly.  Perhaps  the  Saxons,  after  having 
destroyed  the  Roman  architecture  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  repented  of  it,  took  their  own  from  what 
kad  survived.  The  greatflst  relic  of  Caesar's  country- 
men in  the  metropolis  was  the  piece  .of  wall  which 
van  lately  south  of  Moorfields,  in  a  street  still  deaig- 
siated  M  London  Wall.  The  Romans  had  a  vmt 
SBsterial  gejrius,  wit  «>  intellectual  aa  that  of  the 
Oiteka,  nor  ao  calcuiated  to  move  the  woeld  ulti« 


mately,  but  tighly  fitted  to  prepare  the  way  for 
•better  impaBasions,  by  shewing  what  the  hand  could 
perform ;  and  as  t^ey  bo^t  tbehr  wall  in  their  oaual 
giant  st^le  of  aohdity,  it  remained  a  Jong  while  to 
testify  their  magnificence.  Small  relics  of  it  -ase  yet 
to^  seen  in  Litde  Bcidge  Street,  behmd  Lndpite 
Hill;  anthenarth<}fBnll^and-MonthStreet, between 
that  street  and  St.  Botnli^^  Chnrchyard;  and  on 
the  sontii  aide  of  the  Charcbyard  of  Cripptegate. 
There  was  another  in  the  garden  of  Sttioner'a  UaU, 
hot  it  has  been  blocked  i\p. 

Anciknt  Brtsuh  iLokoow  was  a  mere  space  in  the 
woods,  opened  towasds  Idie  river,  and  presenting 
oircttlar  cottages  on  the  hill  and  slope,  and  a  kfv 
boats^m  the  water.  As  it  increased,  the  cottages 
gfew  flsore  numerous,  and  oommerce  iiuaeaaed  the 
number  of  sails. 

Roman  Lomooii  was  British  London,  interspersed 
with  the  better  dwelhags  of  the  ceaquefois,  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall.  It  extended  fiora  Lodgate 
to  the  Tower,  and  itom  the  ziver  to  the  hack  of 
Cfaeapsule. 

Saxon  London  was  Roman  London,  despoiled, 
hot  retaining  the  vraH,  and  ultimately  growing  civi- 
lised vrith  Christianity,  and  richer  in  commerce.  The 
first  humble  cathedral  church  then  arose,  wiiere  the 
pfcsant  one  now  stands. 

Norman  LomKm  was  Ssson  and  Roman'^London, 
pvatly  improved,  thickened  with  many  booses, 
«domed  with  palaces  of  princes  and  princely  bishops, 
sounding  with  minstrelsy,  and  glittering  with  the 
gorgeous  pastimts  of  knighthood.  This  was  its  state 
through  the  Anglo-Norman  and  Plantagenet  nigns. 
The  friar  then  wsdked  the  streets  in  his  cowl  (Chauoer 
is  said  to  have  beaten  oat  in  Fleet  Street,)  and  the 
knights  rode  with  trampets  and  gaady  colours^  to 
ther  tournaments  in  Smithfield. 

in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  houses  were  stHl 
built  of  wood,  and  rodfed  with  straw,  sometimes  even 
with  reeds,  whidi  gave  rise  to  numerous  fires.  The 
fires  brought  the  brooks  in  request ;  and  an  import- 
ance, which  has  since  been  swallowved  up  in  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  scienoe,  was  then  given  to  the  .Rivet  0/ 
fVeltM  (Bagnigge,  Sadler's,  and  ClerkenweU,)  to  the 
Oid  Bourne,  {At  origin  of  the  name  of  Holbom,)  to 
the  Fleet,  the  W^all  brook,  and  the  brook  Langboume, 
still  giving  its  name  to  a  ward.  The  conduits,  whidi 
were  large  leaden  cisterns,  twenty  in  number,  wese 
under  the  special  care  of  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men, who,  after  visiting  them  on  horseback  on  the 
-eighteenth  of  September,  *'  bnnted  a  hare  before 
dinner,  and  a  fox  after  it,  in  the  Pielda  near  St. 
OUet^s.^*  Hours,  and  after-dinna:  pursuits,  must 
have  altei^  merveUously  cince^  those  days,  and  the 
^ody  of  aldermen  vri&  them. 

It  vros  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth  that 
the  city  was  Hgkted  at  mgkt.  The  {Uumination  was 
with  lanterns,  slung  over,  the  street  with  wisps  of 
rope  or  hay.  Under  Edward  the  Fourth  we  first 
him  of  brick  houeet ;  and  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time 
■of  pavement  inike  middle  0/ the  ttreett.  The  general 
aspect  of  London  then  experienced  a  remarkable 
change,  in  consequence  of  tbie  dissolution  of  religious 
houses ;  the  city,  from  the  gvcat  number  of  them, 
-having  hitherto  had  the  appearance  "  of  a  monastic, 
rather  than  a  commercial  metropolis."  f  The  monk 
then  ceased  to  walk,  and  the  gallant  London  appren- 
tice became  more  riotoua.  London,  however,  was 
still  in  a  wretched  condition,  comparecQwith  what  it 
is  now.  The  streets,  which  had  been  impassable 
vrith  mud,  were  often  rendered  so  with  filth  and  offal ; 
and  its  homeliest  wants  bong  neglected,  and  the 
houses  almost  meeting  at  top,  vrith  heavy  signs  lum- 
bering and  ffiling  up  the  inferior  spaces,  the  metro- 
polis was  subject  to  plaptes  as  vrell  as  fires.  Nor 
was  the  interior  of  the  houses  better  regarded.  The 
.people  seemed  to  cultivste  the  plague,  "  The  fioors," 
says  Erasmus,  "  are  commonly  of  day,  strewed  with 
rushes,  which  are  occaaicmaUy  renewed ;  but  under- 
neath lies  unmolested  an  ancient  .collection  of  beer, 
grease,  fragments  of  &h,  ftc.  &c.  and  every  thing  that 
u  nasty .t  The  Bx>dem  Englishman  piques  himself 
on  his  cleanliness,  and  justly ;  but  he  slwuld  do  it 
modestly,  considering  what  his  ancestors  could  do. 
Time  and  dromnstance  teach  all  the  worid.  It  vras 
tiie  plague  and  fire  of  London  that  taught  us. 

Erasmus  wrote  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
when  the  civil  wars  had  terminated  in  a  voluptuous 
security,  and  when  the  pride  of  the  court  and  nobility 
was  at  its  height.  Knighthood  was  becoming  rather 
a  shew  than  a  substance ;  and  the  changes  in  religion, 
the  diasoltftion  of  the  monasteries,  and  above  all,  the 
permission  to  i«ad  the  Bible,  aet  men  thinking,  and 
identified  history  in  future  vrith  the  progress  of  the 
general  mind.  Opfaiion,  accidentally  set  flree  by  a 
tyrant,  was  never  to  be  put  down,  though  tyranny 
tried  never  so  hard.  Poetry  revived  in  the  person  of 
Henry  Hownrd,  Earl  of  Surrey;  and,  by  ^maturity 
natural  to  the  fibat  unsophisticated  efiorta  of  imagi- 

*  Picture  o/Londom,^  12. 
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nation, 'Came  to  its  height  in  the  next  age  with  Shak- 
speare. The  monasteries  being  dissolved,  London 
was  become  aotirely  the  commercial  city  it  hss  ic- 
mained  ever  since,  though  it  still  abounded  with 
noblemen's  mansions,  and  did  so  till  a  much  later 
period.  There  w«re  some  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second.  The  manners  of  the  citizens  under  Uenry 
the  Eighth  were  %tiU  rude  and  riotous,  bat  cheeriiil ; 
and  manly  exorcises  were  much  cultivated.  Huiry 
wns  no  pleased  vrith  one  of  the  city  archers,  that  he 
mook-beroicaUy  created  him  Duke  of  Shoreditch; 
upon  which  there  arose  a  whole  suburb  peerage,  of 
Marquises  of  Hogsdon  and  Islington,  Pancras,  kc. 

In  Etizabeth's  time  the  London  houses  were  stiU 
mostly  of  wood.  We  see  remains  of  them  in  the 
Strand  and  Fleet  Street,  and  in  vark>us  parts  of  the 
ci^.  They  are  like  houses  built  of  oards,  one  story 
prqyecting  over  the  other ;  but  unless  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  art  of  building,  whkh  may  in  future 
dispense  with  solidity,  the  modem  houses  will  iuirdly 
be  as  iasting.  People  in  tlie  old  ones  could  at  least 
dance  and  make  merry.  Builders  in  former  times 
did  not  spare  their  materisls,  ,nor  introduce  clausas 
in  their  leases  against  a  jig.  We  fancy  Elizabeth 
hearii^  of  a  builder  who  should  introduce  sach  a 
paoviso  against  the  health  and  merriment  of  her  buxom 
aid^iects,  and  sending  to  him  vrith>  a  good  roun4.oalii» 
to.take  a  little  less  oare  of  his  pursegsnd  more  of  faia 
ownntck. 

In  this  age,  ever  worthy  of  honoui  and  gratitude, 
the  illustrious  Bacon  set  free  the  hands  of  knowledge, 
which  Aristotle  had  ^chained  up,  and  put  into  them 
the  touchstone  of  experiment,  the  mighty  mover  of 
the  ages  to  come.  This  was  the  great  age  also  of 
English  poetry  and  the  drama.  Former  manners  and 
opinions  now  began  to  be  seen  only  on  the  stage ; 
intellect  sttently  gave  a  man  a  rank  in  society  he 
never  ei^oyed  before ;  and  nobles  and  men  of  letlera 
mixed  together  in  dubs.  People  now  also  began  to 
speculate  on  government  as  .weU  as  religion;  and 
the  £i«t  evidences  of  that  j  unsatisfied  reasoning 
apirit  appeared,  which  produced  the  downfal  of  the 
succeeding  dynasty,  and  ultimately  the  Kvolution 
and  all  that  we  now  e^joy. 

the  governments  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  fearing  that 
the  greater  the  concourse  the  worse  would  be  the 
consequences  of  sickness,  and  secretly  apprehensive, 
no  doubt,  of  the  growth  of  large  and  intdleotual 
bodies  of  men  near  their  head- quarters,  did  all 
in  their  power  to  confine  the  metropolis,  to  its 
shen  limits  but  in  vain.  Despotism  itself  even 
in  its  mildest,  shape,  cannot  prevail  against  the 
spirit  of  an  age;  and  Bacon  was  at  that  minute 
fore-seeing  the  knowledge  that  was  to  quicken, 
increase,  and  devate  human  intercourse,  by  means 
of  the  growth  of  commerce.  Houses  and  streets 
grew  then  as  they  do  now,  not  so  quickly  indeed, 
but  equally  to  the  astonishment  of  their  inhabi- 
tants; and  the  latter  had  reason  to  congratulate 
themsdves  on  a  pavement  to  walk  upon ;  a  luxury 
for  which  a  lively  Parisian,  not  half  a  century  ago, 
is  said  to  have  gone  down  on  his  knees  when  he 
came  into  England,  thanking  God  that  there  was 
a  country  in  which  some  regard  was  shewn  to  foot- 
passengers.  In  Charles  the  First's  reign  the 
suburbs  of  Westminster  and  Spitalfields  were 
greatly  enlai^gad,  and  the  foundation  of  Coveat 
Garden  was  commenced  as  it  now  stands.  Symptoms 
of  a  future  neighbourhood  appeared  also  in  Leicester 
Fields,  though  the  place  continued  to  be  what  the 
name  imports,  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  The  progress  of  building  recdved  a  chedc 
from  the  Civil  Wars,  but  only  to  revive  with  near 
spirit ;  and  the  Great  Fire,  which  was  a  great  bless- 
ing, swallowed  up  at  once  both  the  deformity  and  the 
disease  of  old  times,  by  widening  the  streets,  and 
putting  an  end  to  the  liability  to  pestilence.  London 
has  not  had  a  plague  since,  unless  it  be  indigestion ; 
which,  however,  is  the  great  disease  of  modem  se- 
dentaiy  times,  and  will  never  be  got  rid  .of,  till  we 
grow  mental  enough  to  have  more  respect  for  our 
bodies. 

Towards  'the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond the  metropolis  b«gsn  to  increase  in  the  direction 
of  Holbom.  Hattoa  Garden,  Brook  and  Greville 
Streets  were  built ;  and  Ormond  Street  ran  towards 
the  fields.  In  this  and  the  foUowing  reigns  the  man- 
don  houses  of  the  nobility  on  the  river  side  began  to 
give  way  to  the  private  houses  and  'streets,  still  re- 
taining the  name  of  the  Strand.  Pall  Mall  and  St. 
James's,  increased  also ;  and  Soho  Square,  on  its  first 
building,  received  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. But  particuUurs  of  that  nature  will  be  better 
noticed  in  the  body  of  our  work.  The  nobility, 
fentry,  and  the  wits,  were  now  mixed  up  together. 
City  taverns  were  stiU  frequented  by  thiem;  and  ck^ 
marriages  began  to  be  sought  after,  to  mend  the  ibr- 
tuncs  of  the  poor  and  debauched  cavaliers.  Eliza- 
beth's successor,  James,  vn»  the  first  king  who 
entered  hito  anything  like  domestic  fiuniliarity  with 
the  monied  men  of  the  city.  Charles  the  Second 
took  "  t'other  bottle"  vrith  them,  (see  the  Spectator) ; 
and  Lord  Rochester  played  the  bufibon  on  Tower  Hill 
as  a  quack  doctor. 

The  streets  about  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fidds  and 
St.  Giles's-in-the-Fkekk,  those  of  Ckrkenwell,  the 
neighbourhood  of  (M,  Stieet  and  Shoceditd^  Mart- 
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borough  StTCkt  Soho,  &c.,  tuccetaively  arote  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Ann,  m  well  as  a  gCKxl  portion  of 
Holbom,  beginning  from  Broolc  Street  and  including 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bedford  Street,  and  Red-Lion 
Square.  St.  Paul's,  too,  vras  completed,  as  it  now 
stands.  This,  and  the  succeeding  times  of  the 
Hanover  succession,  were  the  times  of  Whig  and 
Tory,  of  the  principal  wit-poets,  of  writers  upon 
domestic  manners,  and  of  what  may  be  called  an 
ambition  of  good  sense  and  reason, — "  sense"  being 
the  favourite  term  in  books,  as  "  wit"  had  been  in 
the  sge  of  Charles.  Clubs  were  multiplied  ad  infinitum 
by  the  more  harmless  civil  wars  between  Whig  and 
Tory ;  and  ale  and  beer  brought  the  middle  classes 
together,  as  wine  did  the  rich.  Mug-koute  clubs 
abounded  in  Long-Acre,  Cheapside,  ace.,  "  where 
gentlemen,  lawyers,  and  tradesmen,  used  to  meet  in 
a  great  room,  seldom  under  a  hundred,"  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  Journey  thrtmgh  England  in  the  year 
1724. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  the  vil- 
lage  of  St.  Mary-le-bone  was  almost  a  mile  distant 
*^rom  any  part  of  London,  the  nearest  street  being 
Old  Bond  Street,  which  scarcely  extended  to  the 
present  Clifford  Street.  Soon  after  the  accession  of 
George  the  First,  New  Bond  Street  arose,  with  others 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  houses  in 
Berkeley  Square  and  its  vicinity.  Hanover  Square 
and  Cavendish  Square  were  open  fields  in  the  year 
1716.  They  were  built  about  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Second,  at  which  time  the  houses 
arose  on  the  north  side  of  Oxford  Street,  which  then 
first  took  the  name.  The  neighbourhood  of  Caven- 
dish Square,  and  Oxford  Market,  Holies  Street,  Mar- 
garet Street,  Vere  Street,  &c.,  are  of  the  same  date ;' 
and  the  grounds  fbr  Harley,  Wigmore,  and  Mortimer 
Streets  were  laid  out,  the  village  and  church  of 
Mary-le-bone  being  still  separated  from  them  all  by 
fields.  At  the  same  period  the  legislature  ordered 
^the  erection. of  the  three  parishes  of  St.  George's 
*  Bloomsbury,  St.  Anne's  Limehouse,  and  St.  Paul's 
Deptford,  London  having  at  that  time  extended 
further  in  the  last  quarter  than  in  any  other,  by 
reason  of  the  trade  on  the  river. 
^  So  late,  nevertheless,  as  this  period.  Fleet  Ditch 
was  a  sluggish  foul  stream,  open  as  far  as  Holbom 
Bridge,  and  admitting  small  vessels  for  trade,  coal- 
barges,  &c.  It  had  become  such  a  nuisance,  that  it 
was  now  arched  over,  and  the  late  Fleet  Market  soon 
appeared  on  the  covering.  About  the  year  1737,  the 
west  end  of  the  town  was  improved  by  the  addition 
of  Grosvenor  Square  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  increase  of  the  metropolis  on  all  sides  was  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third.  The  space  between  Mary-le-bone  was  filled 
in ;  Southwark  became  a  mass  of  houses  united  with 
Westminster ;  and  new  towns,  rather  than  suburbs, 
appeared  in  all  quarters,  some  with  the  names  of 
towns,  as  Camden  and  Somer's  Town ;  to  which 
have  been  added,  since  the  death  of  that  prince, 
Portland  Town,  and  a  good  half  of  Paddington,  now 
almost  joined  with  Kilbum.  Indeed,  every  village 
which  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, and  was  quite  distinct  from  it  in  the  beginning 
of  the  late  reign,  is  now  almost,  if  not  quite  joined 
with  it,  including  Paddington,  Kensmgton,  Camber- 
well,  Bow,  Islington,  and  hardly  excepting  Highgate, 
and  Hampstead.  The  whole  of  this  enormous  mass 
of  houses  now  presents  us,  more  or  less,  in  all  quar- 
ters, with  handsome  streets,  and  even  with  squares ; 
and  the  two  sides  of  the  river  are  united  by  a  series 
of  noble  bridges.  New  churches  also  have  risen  in 
every  direction ;  and  though  the  architecture  is  none 
of  the  best,  they  contribute  to  a  general  air  of  neat- 
ness and  freshness,  which  the  increase  of  education 
and  politeness  promises  to  keep  up.  There  is  an  old 
prophecy  that  Hampstead  is  to  be  in  the  middle  of 
London;  a  phenomenon  that  London  would  really 
seem  inclined  to  bring  about.  But  a  metropolis 
must  stop  somewhere ;  and  the  very  causes  of  its 
growth  (we  mean  the  facilities  of  carriage,  &c.,) 
will  ultimately,  perhaps  sooner  than  is  looked  for, 
prevent  it. 

Ancient  British  London  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  about  a  mile  long,  fmd^half  a  mile  wide.  Modem 
London  occupies  an  area  of  above  eighteen  square 
miles ;  and  all  this  space,  deducting  not  quite  two 
miles  for  the  river,  is  filled  up  with  houses  and  public 
buildings,  with  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  half 
of  souls,  and  with  riches  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
In  this  respect,  and  in  the  lead  it  takes  in  the  Refor- 
mations and  Revolutions  of  Europe,  London  may 
justly  be  said  to  be  "  the  metropolis  of  the  world." 

During  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  the  whole 
mind  of  Europe  was  shaken  up  more  vehemently 
than  ever  by  the  French  Revolution;  and,  as  the 
consequence  is  after  such  tempestuous  innovations, 
men  began  to  look  about  them,  to  see  what  had  stood 
the  test  of  it,  and  how  they  might  improve  their 
condition  still  farther.  After  a  great  many  disputes, 
natural  on  all  sides,  and  a  singular  proof  of  the  om- 
nipotence of  public  opinion  over  the  most  extraor- 
dinary military  power,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that 
the  essence  of  that  opinion,  or  the  intellectual  part 
of  it,  is  secretly  acknowledged  as  the  great  regulator 
of  society,  even  by  those  who  appear  to  regulate  it 
themselves,  and  who  never  shew  their  sense  to  more 


advantage  than  when  they  lead  where  they  must 
have  followed.  This  is  the  most  remarkable  era, 
perhaps,  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  and  experiment, 
and  promise,  are  of  a  piece  with  it.  [Everbody  is 
now  more  or  leu  educated ;  the  extension  of  the 
graces  of  life  does  away  with  sordidness,  and  teaches 
people  that  men  do  not  live  by  **  bread  alone ;"  there 
is  a  Reading  Public,  let  the  jealousies  of  secluded 
scholarship  say  what  they  will;  the  mighty  hands 
which  Bacon  set  free,  are  in  full  action ;  the  Press 
reports  and  assists  them,  and  utters  a  thousand 
voices  daily,  not  to  be  put  an  end  to  by  anything 
short  of  a  convulsion  of  the  globe;  and  improve- 
ments may  be  looked  for  in  society,  so  much  to  the 
benefit  of  all,  that  the  most  reasonable  observer  will 
decline  stating  the  amount  of  his  expectations,  lest 
they  should  be  thought  as  extravagant,  as  old  times 
would  have  thought  the  steam-engine,  or  the  publi- 
cation of  those  thousands  of  volumes  a  day,  called 
Newspapers. 

-  A  word  or  two  more  on  health  and  our  modes  of 
living.  London  was  once  called  "  Merry  London," 
the  metropolis  of  "  Merry  England."  The  word  did 
not  imply  exclusively  what  it  does^ow.  Chaucer 
talks  of  the  "  merry  organ  at  the  mass."  But  it  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  signification  still  more  desirable, 
— to  have  meant  the  best  condition  in  which  any- 
thing could  be  found,  with  cheerfulness  for  the  re- 
sult. Gallant  soldiers  were  "  merry  men."  Favour- 
able weather  was  "  merry."  And  London  was 
"  merry,"  because  its  inhabitants  were  not  only  rich, 
but  healthy  and  robust.  They  had  sports  infinite, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth, — races,  and 
wrestlings,  archery,  quoits,  tennis,  foot-ball,  hurling, 
&c. ;  their  May-day  was  worthy  of  the  burst  of  the 
seasons ;  not  a  man  was  left  behind  out  of  the  fields, 
if  he  could  help  it ;  their  apprentices  piqued  them- 
selves on  their  stout  arms,  and  not  on  their  milliners' 
faces ;  their  nobility  .shook  off  the  gout  in  tilts  and 
tournaments;  and  their  Christmas  closed  the  year 
with  a  joviality  which  brought  the  very  trees  in- 
doors, to  crown  their  cups  with,  and  promised 
admirably  for  the  year  that  was  to  come.  In  every 
thing  they  did  there  was  a  reference  to  Nature  and 
her  works,  as  if  nothing  should  make  them  forget 
her;  and  a  gallant  recognition  of  the  duties  of 
health  and  strength,  as  the  foundation  of  their  very 
right  to  be  fathers. 

We  are  aware  of  the  drawbacks  that  accompanied 
this  physical  wisdom ;  of  the  comparative  ignorance 
of  the  people,  and  the  abuses  they  suffered  accord- 
ingly; of  slaveries  and  star-chambers;  of  plagues, 
fines,  and  civil  wars ;  of  the  burnings  in  Smithfield ; 
of  the  murderings  of  wretched  old  women  supposed 
to  be  witches,  and  of  other  domestic  superstitions,  of 
which  we  are,  perhaps,  now-a-days  unaMe  to  calculate 
the  mischief.  Surdy  we  desire  to  see  no  more  of 
them ;  and  we  are  heartily  willing  that  the  same  pro- 
gress of  thought  which  has  swept  them  away,  should 
have  done  us  a  ditaervice  meanwhile,  which  more 
thinking  shall  put  an  end  to.  Far  are  we  from  desir- 
ing to  go  back ;  but  we  would  hasten  the  time  when 
reflection  shall  recover  the  good  for  us,  without 
bringing  back  the  evil.  And  tUs  surely  it  may.  This 
it  must — for  real  knowledge  could  not  make  its  pro- 
gress without  it.  The  labour  would  not  end  in  the 
reward.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  poorer  orders 
cannot  have  their  ei\)oyments  again, — cannot  have 
their  old  Christmas,  for  example,  unless  the  rich  sup- 
ply  them  with  the  means  of  enjoyment,  and  so  renew 
their  charter  of  dependence.  But  this  is  to  suppose 
that  times  are  not  changing  in  other  respects,  and 
that  knowledge  is  not  spreading.  Riches  and  poverty 
themselves  are  modified  by  the  progress  of  society ; 
means  are  increased,  however  to  their  apparent  detri- 
ment at  first,  among  the  poor ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
ei\joyment  becomes  no  longer  confined  to  the  rich, 
any  more  than  '^the  ei\ioyment  of  knowledge.  Men 
may  surely  learn  how  to  stouten  their  legs,  as  well 
as  to  improve  their  stockings.  Now  of  all  pleasures, 
those  are  the  cheapest  which  are  bought  of  nature, 
such  as  air,  and  exercise,  and  manly  sports;  and- 
though  we  allow  that  the  poor,  in  order  to  relish 
them,  must  be  free  from  the  melancholier  states  ot 
poverty,  it  is  desirable  meanwhile  that  the  dispensers 
of  knowledge  should  assist  in  hastening  more  cheer- 
ful times  by  preparing  for  them,  and  that  all  classes 
should  be  told  how  much  the  cultivation  of  their 
bodily  health  increases  the  ability  both  of  rich  and 
poor  to  get  out  of  their  troubles.  You  may  steep  a 
gipsey  in  trouble,  and  he  shall  issue  out  of  it  laughing. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  do  this  with  an  epicurean,  or 
a  fund-holder,  or  with  one  of  the  parish  poor ;  but 
neither  need  any  one  despair ;  for  neither  can  the 
might  of  mechanical  inventions,  nor  the  greater  might 
of  opinion,  be  put  down,  whether  in  their  first  awful 
i8suing;forth,  or  their  final  beneficence.  And  he  that 
shall  keep  this  oftenest  in  his  mind,  and  be  among 
the  first  to  prepare  for  their  ei\)oyment  by  adminis- 
tering what  helps  he  can  to  the  encouragement  of 
manly  exercises  among  us,  will  assist  in  reviving  the 
good  old  epithets  of  "  merry  England,"  and  **  merry 
London,"  in  a  teme  they  never  have  had  yet.  The 
progress  of  society  has  put  an  end^to  the  melancholy 
of  inquisitions,  aind  star-chambers,  and  civil  wars. 
The  ground,  therefore,  is  more  clear  for  us  to  make 
England  merrier  in  all  respects  than  she  was  before. 


These  things,  we  are  aware,  must  result  from  other 
changes ;  but  the  changes  themselves  are  in  the  rea- 
sonable and  inevitable  coune  of  events. 

As  a  link  of  a  very  pleasing  description  between 
old  times  and  new,  not  unconnected  with  what  we 
have  been  speaking  of,  we  shall  conclude  our  intro- 
duction by  observing,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  stieet 
in  the  city  of  London,  perhaps  not  one,  nor  many 
out  of  the  pale  of  it,  from  some  part  of  which  the 
passenger  may  not  discern  a  tree.  Most  persons  to 
whom  this  has  been  mentioned  have  doubted  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  information,  nor  do  we  profess  hitherto 
to  have  ascertained  it ;  though  since  we  heard  the 
assertion,  we  have  made  a  point  of  endeavouring  to  do 
so,  whenever  we  could,  and  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed. The  mention  of  the  circumstance  generally 
creates  a  laughing  astonishment,  and  a  cry  of  "  im- 
possible !"  Two  persons,  who  successively  heard  of 
it  the  other  day,  not  only  thought  it  impossible  as  a 
general  fact,  but  doubted  whether  half  a  dozen  streets 
could  be  found  with  a  twig  in  them ;  and  they  tri- 
umphantly instanced  "  Cheapside"  as  a  place  in 
which  it  was  *'  quite  out  of  the  question."  Yet  there 
is  a  tree,  occupying  the  space  of  a  house  m  that  most 
dvic  and  populous  thoroughfare.  It  stands  at  the 
comer  of  Wood  Street.  A  little  child  was  shewn 
us  a  few  years  back,  who  was  said  never  to  have  be- 
held a  tree  but  the  one  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 
Whenever  a  tree  was  mentioned,  she  thought  it  wtas 
this  one,  and  had  no  conception  of  any  other,  not 
even  of  the  remote  tree  in  Cheapside  1  This  appears 
incredible ;  but  there  would  seem  to  be  no  bounds, 
either  to  imagination,  or  to  the  want  of  it.  We  were 
told  the  other  day,  on  good  authority,  of  a  man  who 
had  actually  resided  six  and  thirty  years  in  the  square 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  then  for  the  first  tune 
went  inside  the  Cathedral. 

There  is  a  little  garden  in  Watlmg  Street  I  It  lies 
completely  open  to  the  eye,  being  divided  from  tbe 
footway  by  a  railing  only. 

In  the  body  of  our  work  will  be  found  notices  of 
other  trees  and  green  spots,  that  surprise  the  observer 
in  the  very  thick  of  the  noise  and  smoke.  Many  of 
them  are  in  churchyards.  Others  have  disappeared 
during  the  progress  of  building.  Many  courts  and 
passages  are  named  from  trees  that  once  stood  in 
them,  as  Vine  and  Elm  Court,  Fig-tree  Court,  Green- 
arbour  Court,  &c.  It  is  not  surprising  that  garden- 
houses,  as  they  were  called,  should  have  formerly 
abounded  in  Holbom,  in  Bunhill  Row,  and  other  (at 
that  time)  suburban  places.  We  notice  the  fact,  in 
order  to  observe  how  fond  the  poets  were  of  occupy, 
ing  houses  of  this  description.  Milton  seems  to  have 
made  a  point  of  having  one.  The  only  London 
residence  of  Chapman  which  is  known  was  in 
in  Old  Street  Road,  doubtless  at  that  time  a  rural 
suburb.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  house,  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  Thames  (for  they  lived  as  well  ac 
wrote  together,)  most  probably  had  a  garden :  and 
Dryden's  house  in  Gerard  Street  looked  into  the 
garden  of  the  mansion  built  by  the  Earls  of  Leicester. 
A  tree,  or  even  a  fiower,  put  in  a  window  in  the 
streets  of  a  great  city  fand  the  London  citisens,  to 
their  credit,  are  generally  fond  of  flowers,)  affects 
the  eye  something  in  the  same  way  as  the  hand- 
organs,  wnich  bring  unexpected  music  to  the  ear. 
They  refresh  the  common-places  of  life,  shed  a  harmony 
through  the  busy  discord,  and  appeal  to  those  first 
sources  of  emotion  which  are  associated  with  the  re- 
membrance of  all  that  is  young  and  innocent.  They 
seem  also  to  present  to  us  a  portion  of  the  tratw 
quillity  we  think  we  are  labouring  for,  and  the  desire 
of  which  is  felt  as  an  eamest  that  we  shall  realize  it 
somewhere,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next. 
Above  all,  they  render  us  more  cheerful  for  the  per- 
formance of  present  duties ;  and  the  smallest  seed  of 
this  kind,  dropt  into  the  heart  of  man,  is  worth  more, 
and  may  terminate  in  better  fruits,  than  any  body 
but  a  great  poet  could  tell  us. 

ST.  PAUL'S,  AND  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
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As  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  is  perhaps  the  oldest 
ground  built  upon  in  London,  we  may  as  well  begin 
our  perambulations  in  that  quarter.  The  croas 
which  formerly  stood  north  of  the  cathedral,  and  of 
which  Stowe  could  not  tell  the  antiquity,  is  supposed 
by  some  to^have  originated  in  one  of  those  sacred 
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stones  which  the  Di-uids  made  use  of  in  worship ; 
but  at  least  it  is  more  than  probable  that  here  was  a 
burial-ground  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  because  when 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  dug  for  a  foundation  to  his 
cathedral,  he  discovered  abundance  of  ivory  and 
wooden  pins,  apparently  of  box,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  fastened  their  winding  sheets.  The  graves 
of  the  Saxons  lay  above  them,  lined  with  chalk-stones, 
'or  consisting  of  stones  hollowed  out;  and  in  the 
same  row  with  the  pins,  but  deeper,  lay  Roman 
'  horns,  lamps,  lachrymatories,  and  all  the  elegancies 
of*  classic  sculpture.  Sir  Christopher  dug  till  he 
came  to  sand  and  sea- shells,  and  to  the  London  clay, 
which  has  since  become  famous  in  geology;  so 
that  the  single  history  of  St  Paul's  Churchyard  car- 
ries us  back  to  the  remotest  periods  of  tradition ; 
and  we  commence  our  book  in  the  proper  style  of 
the  old  chroniclers,  who  were  not  content,  unless 
they  began  with  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  Romans  were  thought  to  have  built  a  Temple 
to  Diana  on  the  site  of  the  modern  cathedral,  by 
reason  of  a  number  of  relics^  of  horned  animals  re- 
ported to  have  been  dug  up  there.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  asserts  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  sup- 
position. There  was  a  similar  story  of  a  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Westminster,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Abbey,  and  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake.  "  Earthquakes,"  observed  Sir  Chris- 
topher, ••  break  not  stones  to  pieces ;  nor  would  the 
Picts  be  at  that  pains ;  but  I  imagine  that  the  monks, 
finding  the  Londoners  pretending  to  a  Temple  of 
Diana  where  now  St.  Paul's  stands  (horns  of  stags 
and  tusks  of  boars  having  been  dug  up  in  former 
times,  and  it  is  said  also  in  later  years),  would  not 
be  behind-hand  in  antiquity ;  but  I  must  assert,  that 
having  changed  all  the  foundations  of  old  St.  Paul's, 
and  upon  that  occasion  rummaged  all  the  ground 
thereabouts,  and  being  very  desirous  to  find  some 
footsteps  of  such  a  temple,  I  could  not  discover  any, 
and  therefore  can  give  no  more  credit  to  Diana  than 
to  Apollo*. 

Woodward,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  on  the 
Temple  of  Diana,  and  asserted  that  a  variety  of  the 
relics  alluded  to,  in  his  own  possession,  were  actually 
dug  up  on  the  spot,  together  with  sacrificing  vessels 
sculptured  with  beasts  of  chace,  and  figures  of  Diana. 
In  digging  between  the  Deanery  and  Blackfriars  a 
small  brass  figure  of  the  goddess  had  also  been 
foundf. 

Woodward  vfta  an  enthusiast,  eager  to  find  what 
he  fancied.  Wren  was  willing  to  find  also,  but  with 
cooler  eyes.  It  is  at  the  same  time  worth  observing, 
that  though  Sir  Christopher  appears  to  have  rejected 
the  Pagan  story  with  good  reason,  he  could  not  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  refuse  credit  to  the  gratuitous 
traditions  of  old  writers  in  favour  of  a  Christian 
church  "  planted  here  by  the  Apostles  themselves  J." 
He  calls  the  traditions  "  authentic  testimony." 

It  is  barely  possible  that  the  relics  mentioned  by 
Woodward  might  have  been  all  dug  up,  by  the  time 
Sir  Christopher  set  about  his  inquiry ;  but  let  them 
have  been  what  they  might,  they  would  have  proved 
nothing  in  favour  of  a  Roman  Temple,  because  the 
Romans  never  buried  under  their  temples ;  and  their 
legions  did  not  remain  long  enough  in  this  country 
to  see  the  character  of  the  place  altered.  It  was  re- 
markable enough,  that  proofs  had  been  discovered 
even  of  their  burying  there  at  all ;  for,  at  Rome,  none 
but  very  extraordinary  persons  were  suffered  to  be 
buried  within  the  walls ;  and  the  Roman  cenaeteries 
in^^England  are  proved  to  have  been  .without  them. 
It  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
as  no  great  men  are  so  great  as  the  great  men  of 
colonies,  the  Prefects  and  their  oflicers  at  London 
decreed  themselves  an  honour,  which  was  to  be  at- 
tained at  Rome  by  nothing  short  of  the  merits  of  a 
Fabricius  or  a  Publicola. 

The  first  authentic  account  of  the  existence  of  a 
Christian  church  on  this  spot  is  that  of  Bede,  who 
attributes  the  erection  of  it  to  king  Ethelbert  about 
the  year  610,  soon  after  his  conversion  by  St.  Augus- 
tine. The  building,  which  was  probably  of  wood, 
was  burned  down  in  961,  but  was  restored  the  same 
year, — a  proof  that,  notwithstanding  the  lofty  terms 
in  which  it  is  spoken  of  by  the  old  historian,  it  could 
not  have  been  of  any  g/eat  extent.  This  second 
church  lasted  till  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
when  it  too  was  destroyed  by  a  conflagration,  which 
burned  the  greater  part  of  the  city.  Bishop  Maurice, 
who  had  just  been  appointed  to  the  see,  now  resolved 
to  rebuild  the  cathedra,  on  a  much  grander  scale 
than  before,  at  his  own  expense.  To  assist  him  in 
accomplishing  Jthis  object,  the  King  granted  him  the 
stones  of  an  old  castle,  called  the  Palatine  Tower, 
which  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fleet  River,  and 
which  had  been  reduced  to  ruins  in  the  same  con- 
flagration. The  Bishop's  design,  was  looked  upon  as 
so  vast,  that  "men  at  that  time,"  says  Stowe, 
"judged  wold  never  have  bin  finished,  it  was  then 
so  wonderfull  for  length  and  breadth§."  This  was  in 
the  year  1087; 

and  the  people  had  some  reason  for  their  astonish- 
ment, for  the  building  was  not  completed  till  the  year 

•  Parentaiiat  p.  290,  quoted  in  tb«  work  next  mtnUoncd. 
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1240,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  Some  even 
extend  the  date  to  1315,  which  is  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  years  after  its  foundation ;  but  this  was 
owing  rather  to  repairs  and  additions,  than  to  any 
thing  wanting  in  the  original  edifice.  The  cathe- 
dral, thus  patched,  altered,  and  added  to,  over  and 
over  again,  with  different  orders  and  no  orders  of 
architecture,  and  partially  burnt  oftener  than  once, 
remained  till  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  when  it  was 
luckily  rendered  incapable  of  further  deformity,  and 
gave  way  to  the  present.   . 

It  was,  indeed,  a  singular  structure,  and  used  for 
very  singular  purposes.  **  The  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing," says  an  intelligent  writer,  himself  an  architect, 
"presented  a  curious  medley  of  the  architectural 
style  of  different  ages.  At  the  western  front  Inigo 
Jones  had  erected  a  portico  of  the  Corinthian  order ; 
thus  displaying  a  singular  example  of  that  bigotry  of 
taste,  which,  only  admitting  one  mode  of  beauty,  is 
insensible  to  the  superior  claims  of  congrulty.  This 
portico,  however,  singly  considered,  was  a  grand 
and  beautiful  composition,  and  not  inferior  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  which  modem  times  have  pro- 
duced: fourteen  columns,  each  rising  to  the  lofty 
height  of  forty-six  feet  were  so  disposed,  that  eight, 
with  two  pilasters  placed  in  front,  and  three  on  each 
flank,  formed  a  square  (oblong)  peristyle,  and  sup- 
ported an  entablature  and  balustrade,  which  was 
crowned  with  statues  of  kings,  predecessors  of 
Charles  the  First,  who  claimed  the  honour  of  this 
fabric.  Had  the  whole  front  been  accommodated  to 
Roman  architecture,  it  might  have  deserved  praise 
as  a  detatched  composition ;  but  though  cased  with 
rustic  work,  and  decorated  with '  regular  cornices, 
the  pediment  retained  the  original  Gothic  character 
in  its  equilateral  proportions,  and  it  was  flanked  by 
barbarous  obelisks  and  ill-designed  turrets*. 

*  The  whole  of  the  exterior  body  of  the  church  had 
been  cased  and  reformed  in  a  similar  manner,  through 
which  every  detail  of  antiquity  was  obliterated,  and 
the  general  forms  and  proportions  only  left.  The 
buttresses  were  converted  into  regular  piers,  and  a 
complete  cornice  crowned  the  whole :  of  the  win- 
dows, some  were  barely  ornamented  apertures, 
whilst  others  were  decorated  in  a  heavy  Italian  man- 
ner, with  architrave  dressings,  brackets,  and  cherubic 
heads.  The  transepts  presented  fronts  of  the  same  in- 
congruous style  as  the  western  elevation,  and  without 
any  of  its  beauties."  f 

In  its  original  state,  however.  Old  St.  Paul's  must 
have  been  an  imposing  building.  Its  extent  at  least 
was  very  great.  The  entire  mass  measured  690  feet 
in  length  by  130  in  breadth,  and  surmounted  by 
a  spire  520  feet  high.  The  spire  was  of  timber, 
and  borne  upon  its  summit  not  only  a  ball  and  cross, 
but  a  large  gilded  eagle,  which  served,  as  a  weather- 
Cock.  But  the  church  having  been  burned  nearly 
to  the  ground  in  June  1561  owing  to  the  carelessness 
of  a  plumber,  who  left  a  pan  of  coals  burning  near 
some  wood- work,  while  he  w^nt  to  dinner,  it  was 
hastily  restored  without  the  lofty  spire  ;  so  that  in 
Hollar's  engraving,  given  by  Dugdale,  of  the  building 
as  it  appeared  in  1656,  it  stands  curtailed  of  this 
ornament.  Only  the  square  tower,  from  which  the 
^ire  sprang  up,  remains.  "The  old  cathedral," 
says  Mr.  Malcolm,  on  the  authority  of  a  note  with 
which  he  was  furnished  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Watts 
of  Sion  College,  "  did  not  stand  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  new,  the  latter  inclining  rather  to  the 
south-west  and  north-east,  and  the  west  front  of  the 
Old  Church  came  much  farther  towards  Ludgate  than 
the  present,  t 

It  is  of  the  Cathedral  as  thus  renovated  that  Sir 
John  Denham  speaks  in  the  following  passage  of  his 
Cooper's  Hill : 


-That  sacred  pile,  so  vast  so  high. 


That  whether  it's  a  part  of  earth  or  sky. 
Uncertain  seems,  and  may  be  thought  a  proud 
Aspiring  mountain,  or  descending  cloud ; 
Paul's,  the  late  name  of  such  a  muse  whose  flight 
Has  bravely  reached  and  soared  above  thy  height ; 
Now  shalt  thou  stsind,  though  sword,  or  time,  or  fire. 
Or  zeal,  more  flerce  than  they,  thy  fall  conspire. 
Secure,  whilst  thee  the  best  of  poets  sings. 
Preserved  from  ruin  by  the  best  of  kings. 

"  The  best  of  poets"  is  his  brother  courtier  Waller, 
who  had  some  time  before  written  his  verses  "  Upon 
his  Miyesty's  repairing  of  St.  Paul's,"  in  which  he 
compares  King  Charles,  for  his  regeneration  of  the 
Cathedral,  to  Amphion,  and  the  other  "  antique  min- 
strels" aserted  to  have  achieved  architectural  feats  by 
the  power  of  music,  who,  he  says. 


*  Sure  were  Charles-like  kings. 


Cities  their  lutes,  and  subjects'  hearts  their  strings ; 
On  which^with  so  divine  a  hand  they  strook. 
Consent  of  motion  from  their  breath  they  took." 

Joneses  first  labour,  the  removal  of  the  various 
foreign  encumbrances  that  had  so  long  oppressed  and 
deformed  the  venerable  edifice.  Waller  commemorates 
by  a  pair^of  references  to  St.  Paul's  history,  not  un- 

•  A  representation  of  tbU  carloos  elevation  it  giv«n  In  the 
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happily  applied  :  he  says  the  whole  nation  had  com- 
bined with  his  majesty 

^"to  grace 

The  Gentiles'  great  Apostle,  and  deface 

Those  state-obscuring  sheds,  that  like  a  chain 

Seemed  to  confine  and  fetter  him  again ; 

Which  the  glad  Saint  shakes  ofi"  at  his  command. 

As  once  the  viper  from  his  sacred  hand." 

.    Denham's  prediction  did  no  credit  to  the  prophetic 

reputation  of  poetry.     Of  the  fabric  which  was  to  be 

unassailable  by  either  zeal  or  fire  the  poet  himself  lived 

to  see  the  ruin,  begun  by  the  one  and  completed  by  the 

other ;  and  he  himself,  curiously  enough,  a  short  time 

before  his  death,  was  actually  engaged  as  the  King's 

surveyor-general  in  (nominally  at  least)   presid'mg 

over  the  erection  of  the  new  Cathedral — ^the  successor 

of  the  "  sacred  pile"  of  which  he  had  thus  sung  the 

immortality. 

When  Jones  began  the  repairs  and  additions  of 
which  his  portico  formed  a  part,  in  1633,  the  rubbish 
that  was  removed,  was  carried,  Mr.' Malcolm  [informs 
us,  to  Clerkenwell  fields,  where,  he  suggests,  "some 
curious  fragments  of  antiquity  may  still  remain."  * 
The  very  beauty  of  this  portico,  surmounted  with  its 
strange  pediment  and  figures,  and  dragging  at  its  back 
that  heap  of  deformity,  completed  the  monstrous  look 
of  the  whole  building,  like  a  human  countenance 
backed  by  some  horned  lump.  But  all  this  was  nothing 
to  the  moral  deformitiei  of  the  interior.  Old  St.  Paul's, 
throughout  almost  the  whole  period  of  its  existence, 
at  least  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  was  a 
thoroughfare,  and  a  "  den  of  thieves."  The  thorough- 
fare was  occasioned  probably  by  the  great  circuit 
which  people  had  been  compelled  to  make  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  wall  of  the  old  churchyard,  a  circumfer- 
ence a  great  deal  larger  than  it  is  at  present.  There 
is  a  principle  of  familiarity  in  the  Catholic  worship, 
which,  while  it  excites  the  devotional  tenderness  of 
more  refined  believers,  is  apt  to  produce  the  con- 
sequence, though  not  the  feelings,  of  contempt,  among 
the  vulgar.  Fear  hinders  contempt;  but  when 
license  is  mixed  with  it,  and  the  fear  is  not  in  action, 
the  liberties  taken  are  apt  to  be  in  proportion.  We 
have  seen,  in  a  Catholic  chapel  in  London,  a  milk- 
maid come  into  the  passage,  dash  down  her  pails,  and 
having  crossed  herself  and  applied  the  holy  water 
with  reverence,  depart  with  the  same  air  with  which 
she  came  in.  The  next  thing  to  setting  down  the 
pails,  under  the  circumstances  above  mentioned, 
would  have  been  to  creep  with  them  through  the 
church.  Porters  and  loiterers  would  have  followed ; 
and  by  degrees  the  place  of  worship  would  become  a 
place  of  lounging  and  marketing,  and  intrigue,  and 
all  sorU  of  disorder.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third  the  king  complains  to  the  bishop,  that  the 
"eating-room  of  the  canons,'  had  "become  the 
office  and  work-place  of  artisans,"  and  the  resort  of 
shameless  women."  The  complaint  turned  out  to  be 
of  no  avail;  nor  had  the  mandate  of  the  bishop  & 
better  result  in  the  time  of  Richard  the  Third,  though 
it  was  accompanied  with  the  penalty  of  excommuni- 
cation. An  act  was  passed  to  as  little  purpose  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  and  Mary;  and  in  thejtime  of  Eli- 
zabeth the  new  opinions  in  religion  seem  to  have  left  the 
place  fairly  in  possession  of  its  chaos,  as  if  in  derision 
of  the  old.  The  toleration  of  the  abuse  thus  be- 
came a  matter  of  habit  and  indifference;  and  a 
young  theologian,  afterwards  one  of  the  witty  pre- 
lates of  Charles  the  Second  (Bishop  Earle),  did  not 
scruple  to  make  it  the  subject  of  what  we  should  now 
call  a  "  pleasant  article." 

"  It  must  appear  strange,"  says  a  note  in  Brayley's 
London  and  Middlesex,  (vol.  ii.  p.  219,)  "  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  decent  order  and  propriety  of 
regulation  now  observed  in  our  cathedral  churches, 
and  other  places  of  divine  worship,  that  ever  such 
an  extended  catalogue  of  improper  customs  and  dis- 
gusting usages  as  are  noticed  in  various  works,  should 
have  been  formerly  admitted  to  be  practised  in  I  St. 
Paul's  church,  and  more  especially  that  they  should 
have  been  so  long  habitually  exercised  as  to  be  de- 
fended on  the  plea  of  prescription. 

"  These  nuisances  had  become  so  great,  that  in  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Mary,  the  Common  Council 
found  it  necessary  to  pass  an  act,  subjecting  all  future 
offenders  to  pains  and  penalties.  From  that  act,  the 
church  seems  to  have  been  not  only  made  a  common 
passage-way  for  all — beer,  bread,  fish,  fiesh,  fardels  of 
stuff's,  &c.,  but  also  for  mules,  horses,  and  other 
beasts.  This  statute,  however,  must  have  proved 
only  a  temporary  restraint  (excepting,  probably,  as 
to  the  leading  of  animals  through  the  church)  ;  for 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  learn  from  Londinium 
Redivivum,  (vol.  iii.  p.  71,)  that  idlers  and  drunkards 
were  indulged  in  lying  and  sleeping  on  the  benches  at 
the  choir  door ;  and  that  other  usages,  too  nauseous 
for  description,  were  also  frequent." 

"  Among  the  curious  notices  relating  to  the  irre- 
verend  practices  pursued  in  this  church  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  collected  by  Mr.  Malcolm  from  the 
manuscript  presentments  on  visitations  preserved  at 
St.  Paul's,  are  the  following*. — 

"  In  the  upper  quier  wher  the  comon  [communion] 
table  dothe  stande,  there  is  such  unreverente  people, 
iccUkin^  with  their  hattt  on  their  heddes,  comonly 
all  the  service  tyme,  no  man  reproving  them  f»r  yt.'* 

•  Id.Ui.8]. 
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''Yt  U  a  grt^te  disorder  in  the  churche,  that 
porters,  butchers,  and  water-bearen,  and  who  not,  be 
suffered  (in  special  tyme  of  service)  to  carrye  and 
recarrye  whatsoever,  no  man  wtthttandinge  them  or 
gainsaying  them."  &c. 

"  The  notices  of  encroachnicilta  on  St.  IHnd*s,  in 
the  same  reign,  are  eqoally  curloos.  The  Chantry 
and  other  chsipeh  were  completely  diverted  fh)m  thehr 
ancient  purposes ;  some  were  used  as  receptacles  for 
stores  and  lumber,  another  was  a  school,  anotfier  a 
gkcsler's  shop ;  tnd  the  whidows  of  all  were,  in  geae* 
Tal,  broken.  Part  of  the  vaults  beneath  the  church 
<w«s  occupied  by  a  carpenter,  the  reraanuler  was  held 
by  the  bishop,  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  the  mliior 
icanons.  One  vault,  thought  to  have  been  used  for  a 
Inrial-place,  was  converted  into  a  wine-cellar,  and  a 
way  had  been  cut  hito  ft  through  the  wall  of  the 
Iraikffaig  Itself.  (This  practice  of  converting  church 
vaults  into  wine-cellars,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  not 
yet  worn  out.  Some  of  the  vaults  of  Windiester 
Cathedral  are  now,  or  were  lately,  used  far  tiiat  pur- 
pose).  The  shrowds  and  cloisters  under  the  convo» 
-cation  house,  '  where  not  long  shice  the  sermons  In 
foul  weather  were  wont  to  be  preached,^  were  made 
*  a  common  lay-stall  for  boordes,  trunks,  and  cheats, 
befaig  lett  oute  unto  trunk-makers,  where,  by  ncanes 
of  their  daily  knocking  and  noyse,  the  dinrch  is 
greatly  disturbed/  More  than  twenty  houses  also 
ted  been  built  against  the  outer  walls  of  the  cathe- 
tSral ;  and  part  of  the  very  foundations  was  cut  away 
toinake  offices.  One  of  those  houses  had  literally  a 
closet  dug  in  tiie  wall;  from  another  was  a  veay 
through  a  window  into  a  ware-room  in  the  steeple  ; 
m  third,  jwirtiy  formed  by  St.  PauPs,  wis  latdy  used 
as  aTT^ay-ftoMje ;  and  the  owner  of  the  fourth  baked 
his  tread  and  piet  in  an  oven  excavated  vHthin  a  but- 
tress."   See  Mai.  Lon.  Red,  vol.  Hi.  p.  71-73. 

The  middle  of  St.  Paul's  was  aho  the  Bond-Street 
Of  that  period,  and  remained  so  till  the  time  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  loungers  were  caUed  PauTs 
Walkers.  "The  young  gallants  from  the  Inns  of 
Court,  the  western  and  the  northern  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  and  those  that  had  spirit  enough,"  says 
our  author,  "  to  detach  themselves  from  the  counting- 
houses  in  the  east,  used  to  meet  at  the  central  point, 
8t  P&nrs;  and  from  this  circumstance  obtained 
the  appellations  of  Paul's  fi'aikers,  as  we  now  say 
BanH-ttreet  Lotmgers.  However  strange  it  may 
seem,  tradition  says,  that  the  great  Lord  Bacon  \ised 
hi  liis  youth  to  cry,  Bcatircrrd  ho  /  and  was  literally 
a  Paul's  Walker."  Moser,  in  the  Buropmn  Magazine, 
July,  1807. 

Lord  Bacon  had  a  taste  for  display,  which  was 
aftetwards  exhibited  in  a  magnificent  manner,  worthy 
of  the  grandetn'  of  his  philosophy ;  but  this,  when  he 
was  young,  might  probably  enough  have  been  vented 
in  the  shape  of  an  exuberance,  which  did  notyet  know 
what  to  do  with  itself.  Who  would  thhik  that  the 
late  Mr.  Fox  ever  wore  red-hfecled  shoes,  and  was  a 
*•  buck  about  town  T* 

f  But  to  conclude  with  these  curious  passages : — "  The 
Walkers  in  Paul's,"  continues  our  author  "during 
this  and  the  following  reigns,  were  composed  of  a 
motley  assemblage  of  the  gay,  the  vain,  the  dissolute, 
the  idle,  the  knavish,  and  the  lewd;  and  various 
notices  of  this  fashionable  resort  maybe  found  in  the 
old  plays  and  other  writings  of  the  time.  Ben  Jon- 
son,  in  his  Evertj  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  has  given  a 
series  of  scenes  in  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's,  and  an 
assemblage  of  a  great  variety  of  characters ;  in  the 
course  of  which  the  curious  piece  of  information  oc- 
curs, that  it  was  common  to  affix  bills,  in  the  form  of 
advertisements,  upon  the  cohnnns  in  the  aisles  of 
the  church,  in  a  similar  manner  to  what  is  now  done 
in  the  Royal  Exchange :  those  bills  he  ridicules  in 
two  affected  specimens,  the  satire  of  which  is  ad- 
mirable. Shakspeare  also  makes  Falstaff  say,  in 
speaking  of  Bardolph,  **  1  bought  him  in  Paul's,  and 
he'll  buy  me  a  horse  in  Smithficld  :  if  I  could  get  me 
but  a  vife  in  the  stews,  1  were  mann'd,  hors'd,  and 
wiVd." 

To  complete  these  urbanities,  the  church  vpas  the 
resort  of  pickpockets.  Bishop  Corbet,  a  poetical  wit 
of  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  sums  up  its  character, 
as  the  "  walke 

"  Where  all  our  Brittaine  stnnen  sweare  and  talk."  * 

Only  one  reformation  had  taken  place  in  it  since  the 
complaint  made  by  Edward  the  Third :  no  woman,  at 
the  time  of  Earle's  writing,  was  to  be  found  there ;  at 
least  not  in  the  crowd.  "The  visitants,"  he  says, 
"  are  all  men,  without  exceptions."  t  A  common- 
wealth writer  insinuates  otherwise  *  but  the  visita- 
tion was  not  public.  The  practice  of  **  walking  and 
talking"  in  St.  Paul's  appears  to  have  revived  under 
James  the  Second,  probably  in  connexion  with  Ca- 
tholic wishes ;  for  there  was  an  act  of  the  first  of 
William  and  Mar>',  by  which  transgressors  forfeited 
twenty  pounds  for  every  offence;  and  what  is  re- 
markable, the  bishop  threatened  to  enforce  this  act 
so  late  as  the  year  1725,  "the  custom,"  says  Mr. 
Halcolm,  •*  had  become  so  very  prevalent."  J 
A  proverb  of  "  dining  with  Duke  Humphrey,"  has 

•  Totms,    0Qchf1flC*B  cdltten,  1907,  p.  6. 
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survived  to  the  present  day,  owing  to  a  suppo'^^ 
tomh  of  Humphrey,  tiie  good  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
which  was  popular  with  the  poorer  flrequenters  of 
the  ^ace.  They  had  a  custom  of  strewing  herbs 
before  it,  and  sprinkling  it  with  water.  The  tomb, 
according  to  Stow,  was  nOt  Humphrey's,  but  that  of 
Sir  John  Beauchamp,  one  of  the  house  of  Warwick. 
Hen  who  strolled  about  for  .want  of  a  dinner  were 
Tamiliar  enough  with  this  tomb ;  and  were  therefore 
said  to  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey. 

While  some  of  the  extraordinary  operations  above- 
mentioned  were  going  on,  (the  intriguing,  picking  of 
pockets,  &c.)  the  sermon  was  very  likely  proceeding. 
It  is  but  fidr,  however,  to  conclude  that,  in  the  Ca- 
tholic times,  during  the  elevation  of  the  host,  there 
was  a  show  of  respect.  We  have  heard  a  gentleman 
say,  who  visited  Spain  hi  his  childhood,  that  he  re- 
membered being  at  the  theatre  during  a  fandango, 
when  a  loud  voice  cried  out  "  Diof*  (God ;)  and  all 
the  peoide  in  the  house,  including  the  dancers,  feD 
on  their  knees.  A  [profound  sflence  ensued.  After 
a  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  the  pe<^le  rose,  and  the 
fandango  went  on  as  before.  The  little  boy  could 
not  think  what  had  happened,  but  was  told  that  the 
host  had  gone  by.  The  Deity  (for  so  it  was  thought) 
had  been  sent  for  to  the  house  of  a  sick  man ;  and  it 
was  to  honour  him  in  passing,  that  the  theatre  had 
gone  down  on  their  knees.  Catholics  reform  as 
well  as  other  people,  with  the  growth  of  knowledge, 
especially  when  restrictions  no  longer  make  their 

Sr^udices  appear  a  matter  of  duty.  We  know  not 
ow  it  is  in  Spain  at  this  moment,  with  regard  to 
the  devout  interval  of  the  fandango ;  but  we  know 
what  would  be  thought  of  it  by  thousands  of  the  oflT- 
spring  of  those  who  witnessed  it  on  this  occasion ; 
and  certainly  in  no  Catholic  church  now-a-days  can 
be  seen  the  sbominations  of  old  St.  Paul's. 

The  passenger  who  now  goes  by  the  cathedral  and 
associates  the  idea  of  the  inside  with  that  of  respect- 
fol  silence,  and  the  simplicity  of  Protestant  worship, 
little  thinks  what  a  noise  has  been  in  that  spot,  and 
what  gorgeous  processions  have  issued  out  of, it. 
Old  St.  Paul's  vras  famous  for  the  splendour  of  its 
shrine,  and  for  iU  priestly  wealth.  The  list  Of  iU 
copes,  vestments,  Jewels,  gold,  and  silver  cups,  candle- 
sticks, 8:c.  occupies  thirteen  folio  pages  of  the  Mo- 
nasHcon.  The  side  aisles  were  filled  with  chapels  to 
different  saints  and  the  Virgin ;  that  is  to  say,  with 
nooks  partitioned  off  one  from  another,  and  enriched 
with  separate  altars;  and  it  is  calculated  that,  taking 
the  whole  establishment,  there  could  hardly  be  fewer 
than  two  hundred  priests.  On  certain  holidays,  this 
sacred  multitude,  in  their  richest  copes,  together  with 
the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  city  companies,  and 
an  the  other  parish  priests  of  London,  who  carried  a 
rich  silver  cross  for  every  church,  issued  forth  from 
the  cathedral  door  in  procession,  lifting  up  a  hymn, 
and  so  went  through  Cheapside  and  Comhill  to 
Leadenhall,  and  back  again.  The  last  of  these  spec- 
tacles was  for  the  peace  of  Guisnes,  in  1546  ;  shortly 
after  which  Henry  the  Eighth  swept  into  his  treasury 
the  whole  glories  of  Catholic  worship,  copes,  crosses, 
jewels,  church-plate,  &c. — hhnself  being  the  most 
bloated  enormity  that  had  ever  mis-used  them. 

Among  I  other  retainers  to  the  establishment, 
Henry  suppressed  a  singular  little  personage,  entitled 
the  Boy-Bishop.  The  Boy-bishop  (^p«c()ptt^PM<froru«; 
was  a  chorister,  annually  elected  by  his  fellows  to 
imitate  the  stote  and  attire  of  a  bishop,  which  he  as- 
sumed on  St.  Nicholas's  day,  the  sixth  of  December, 
and  retained  till  that  of  the  Innocents,  December  the 
twenty-eighth.  "  This  was  done,"  says  Braylcy,  "  in 
commemoration  of  St.  Nicholas,  who,  according  to 
the  Romish  Ichurch,  was  so  piously  fashioned,  that 
even  when  a  babe'in  his  cradle,  he  would  fast  both 
on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  at  those  times  was 
*  well  pleased'  to  suck  but  once  a  day.  However  ri- 
diculous  it  may  now  seem,  the  boy-bishop  is  stated 
to  have  possessed  episcopal  authority  during  the  above 
term  ;  and  the  other  children  were  his  prebendaries. 
He  was  not  permitted  to  celetnmte  mass,  but  he  had 
full  liberty  to  preach  ;  and  however  puerile  Jms  dis- 
courses might  have  been,  we  find  they  were  regarded 
with  so  much  attention,  that  the  learned  Dean  Colet, 
hi  his  statutes  for  St.  Paul's  school,  expressly  ordains 
that  the  scholars  shaM,  on  *  every  ChUdermas  daye, 
come  to  Paule's  Churche,  and  hear  the  Chylde 
Bishop's  sermon,  and  after  be  at  the  hygh  masse,  and 
each  of  them  offer  a  penny  to  the  chylde  bishop ;  and 
with  them  the  inaisters  and  surveyors  of  the  scolc.* 
"  Probably,"  continues  Mr.  Brayley,  "  these  orations 
though  affectedly  childish,  were  composed  by  the 
more  aged  members  of  the  church.  If  the  boy- 
bishop  died  within  the  time  of  his  prelacy,  he  was 
interred  m  ponH^icai^ms,  with  the  same  ceremonies 
as  tlie  real  diocesan ;  and  the  tomb  of  a  child  bishop 
in  Salisbury  cathedral,  may  be  referred  to  as  an  in- 
stance of  such  interment."* 

"  From  a  .printed  church-book,"  says  Mr.  Hone, 
"containing  the  service  of  the  boy- bishop  sCt  to 
music,  we  learn  that,  on  the  eve  of  Innocent's-day, 
the  boy-bishop,  and  his  youthful  clergy,  in  their 
copes,  and  with  burning  tapers  in  their  hands,  went 
in  solemn  procession,  chanting  and  singing  vcrsicles,  as 
they  walked  into  the  choir  by  the^weat  door,  in  such 
order  Uiat  thedean  and  canons  went  foremost,  thc^jchap- 

•  Londoo  and  If  iddlcstx,  toL  U.  p.  229. 


lains  nex^  and  the  boy-bisho|»  with  liis  priests  in  the 
last  and  highest  place.  He  then  took  his  seat,  and 
the  rest  of  the  children  disposed  themselves  on  each 
side  of  the  choir,  upon  tlie  uppermost  ascent,  the 
canons  resident  bearing  the  incense  and  the  hool(» 
and  the  petit-canons  the  tapers,  according  to  the 
rubric^.  Afterwards  he  proceeded  to  the  altar  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  AH  Sainta,  which  he  first  ccMed, 
and  next  the  image  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  his  priests 
all  the  while  singing.  Then  they  all  chaunted  a  ser- 
vice with  prayers  and  responses,  and,  in  tlie  like 
manner  taking  his  seat,  the  boy-bishop  repeated  sa- 
lutions,  prayers,  and  versicles;  and  in  conclusion 
gave  his  benediction  to  the  people*  the  chorus  answer- 
ing Deo  Oratiat."  * 

Hie  origin  of  customs  is  often  as  obscure  as  tbMt 
of  words,  and  mi^  be  traced  with  probability  to  numy 
sources.  Perhaps  the  boy-bishop  had  a  reference* 
not  only  to  St.  Nicholas,  but  to  Christ  preachini; 
when  a  boy  among  the  doctors,  and  to  the  divine 
wisdom  oflbis  recommendations  of  a  childlike  aim.- 
pilicity.  The  school  afterwards  founded  by  Dean 
Colet  was  in  honour  of  "  the  child  Jesus."  There 
was  a  school  attached  to  the  cathedral,  of  which  Colet** 
was,  perhaps,  a  revival,  as  far  as  scholarship  was  con- 
cerned. The  boys  in  the  older  school  were  not  onlj 
taught  singing,  but  acting,  and  for  along  period  were 
the  most  popular  performers  of  stage-plAys.  In  the 
timeof  Richard  the  Second,  theseBoy- Actors  petitioned 
the  king  to  prohibit  certain  ignorant  and  "  inexpert 
peo^  from  presenting  the  History  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment."  They  began  with  sacred  plays,  but  after- 
wards acted  profane ;  so  that  St.  Paul's  singing-school 
was  numbered  among  the  play-houses.  This  custom^ 
as  well  as  that  of  the  boy-bishop,  appears  to  have 
been  common  wherever  there  were  choir-boys ;  and 
doubtless  originated,  partly  in  the  theatrical  nature 
of  the  catholic  ceremonies  at  which  they  assisted^ 
and  .partly  in  the  delight  which  the  more  scholarly  d 
their  masters  took  in  teaching  the  plays  of  Terence 
and  Seneca.  The  annual  performance  of  a  play  of 
Terence,  still  kept  up  at  Westminster  school,  is  sup- 
posed by  Warton  to  be  a  remnant  of  it.  The  choristers 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  of  ihe  chapel  of  Queea 
Elizabeth,  (who  took  great  pleasure  in  their  perform- 
ances,) were  celebrated  as  actors,  though  not  so 
much  BO  as  those  of  St.  Paul's.  A  set  of  them  were 
incorporated  under  the  title  of  Children  of  the  Revels, 
among  whom  are  to  be  fbund  names  that  have  since 
become  celebrated  as  the  fellow-actors  of  Shakspeare, 
— Field,  Underwood,  and  others.  It  was  the  same 
with  Hart,  Mohun,  and  others,  who  were  pla^-ers  in 
Qie  time  of  Cibber.  It  appears  that  children  with  good 
voices  were  sometimes  kidnapped  for  a  supply.^ 
Tusser,  who  wrote  the  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 
Husbandry,  is  thought  to  have  been  thus  pressed  into 
the  service ;  and  a  relic  of  the  custom  is  supposed  to 
have  existed  in  that  of  pressing  drummers  for  the 
army,  which  siurvived  so  late  as  the  accession  of 
Charies  the  First.  The  exercise  of  the  right  of  might 
over  children,  and  by  people  who  wanted  singers, — 
an  pffi*minwt^  press-gang, — would  seem  an  intolerable 
nuisance ;  but  the  children  were  probably  glad  enough 
to  be  complimented  by  the  violence,  and  to  go  to  sing 
and  play  before  a  court. 

Ben  Jonson  has  some  pretty  verses  on  one  of  these 
oile  actors:  ^ 

Weep  with  me,  all  you  that  read 

This  little  story ; 
And  know,  for  whom  a  tear  you  shed 

Death's  self  is  sorry. 

Twas  a  child  that  so  did  thrive 

In  grace  and  feature. 
As  heaven  and  nature  seemed  to  strwe 

Which  owned  the  creature. 

Years  he  numbered,  scarce  thirteen. 

When  fates  turned  cruel ; 
Yet  three  filled  zodiacs  had  he  been 

The  stage's  jewel ; 

And  did  act  (what  now  we  moan) 

Old  men  so  duly. 
As,  soothe,  the  Parce  thought  him  one. 

He  played  so  truly. 

Tni,  by  error  of  his  fate. 

They  all  consented ; 
But  viewing  him  since  (alasi  too  late) 

They  have  repented  ; 

And  have  sought  (to  give  new  birth) 
,  In  baths  to  steep  him  1 

But  being  so  much  too  good  for  earth. 
Heaven  vows  to  keep  him. 

This  child,  we  see,  was  celebrated  for  acting  oM 
men.  It  is  well  known,  that  up  to  the  Restoration, 
and  sometimes  afterwards,  boys  performed  the  parts 
of  women.  Kynaston,  when  a  boy,  used  to  be  ^iken 
out  by  the  ladies  an  airing,  in  his  female  dress,  after 
the  play.    This  custom  of  nudes  appearing  as  females, 

•  JhKtemt  mysteries  described,  ftc  1688,  p.  I9i. 
-f  Pmrvev'd  Is  the  word  ^f  Mr.  Ch&fan«rs;  who  sayt,  bow. 
srer,  that  he  knows  oot  on  what  principle  the  right  of  '*  par- 
•Mh  chlMrea**  WM  Jiaatltked,  "  Mccepft  kr  <he  I 


veylBf  I  .... 

that  the  king  had  a  right  to  the  aerrices  of  all  his  autOacts." 
See  Johnson  and  Steevens's  Shakspeare,  Frolegomeoa,  voL  li. 
p.  616. 
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ga^  rise,  in  Shskspeare*!  thne,  to  tke  frequent  in- 
troduction of  female  characters  disguised  ;  tfius  pre- 
senting a  singular  anomaly,  and  a  specimen  of  the 
gratuiUnis  imagination  of  the  spectators  in  these 
days ;  who,  besides  being  contented  with  taking  the 
bare  stage  for  a  wood,  a  rock,  or  a-  garden,  as  it  hap- 
pened,  were  to  suppose  a  boy  on  the  stage  to  pretend 
to  be  himK^f. 

One  of  the  strangest  of  the  old  ceremonies  in  whkh 
the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  used  to  figure,  waa  that 
which  was  performed  twice  a  year,  namely,  on  tiie 
day  of  the  Commemoration  and  on  that  of  the  Con- 
-version  of  St.  Paul.  On  the  former  of  these  festivaU, 
a  fat  doe,  and  on  the  latter,  a  fot  buck,  was  presented 
to  the  Church  by  the  family  of  Baud,  in  considen^ 
tion  of  some  land  which  they  held  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  at  West  Lee  in  Essex.  The  original  agree- 
ment made  with  Sh-  William  Le  Baud  in  1274,  was, 
that  he  himself  should  attend  in  person  with  tiie 
animals ;  but  some  years  afterwards  it  was  arranged 
that  the  presentation  should  be  made  by  a  servant, 
accompanied  by  a  deputation  of  part  of  the  ftunily. 
The  priests,  however,  continued  to  perform  their  part 
in  the  show  themselves.  When  the  deer  was  brought 
to  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  choir,  the 
reverend  brethren  appeared  in  a  body  to  Jreceive  it, 
dressed  in  their  foil  pontifical  robes,  and  having 
Hieir  heads  decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers.  From 
thence  they  accompanied  it  as  the  servant  led  it  for- 
ward to  the  high  altar,  where  having  been  solemnly 
offered  and  slain,  it  was  divided  among' the  resident 
tiaries.  The  horns  were  then  fastened  to  the  top  of 
«  spear,  and  carried  in  procession  by  the  whole  conL- 
pany  around  the  inside  of  the  church,  a  noisy  concert 
of  horns  regulating  their  march.  This  ridiculous 
exhibition,  which  looks  like  a  parody  on  the  pagan 
ceremonies  of  their  predecessors  the  priests  of  Diana, 
was  continued  by  the  cathedral  clergy  down  to  the 
time  of  Elizabeth. 

The  modem  passenger  through  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard has  not  only  the  last  home  of  Nelson  and  others 
to  venerate,  as  he  goes  by.  In  the  ground  of  the  old 
church  were  buried,  and  here,  therefore,  remains 
whatever  dust  may  survive  them,  the  gallant  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  (the  beau  ideal  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth), 
and  Vandyke,  who  immortalised  the  youth  and  beauty 
of  the  court  of  Charles  the  First.  One  of  Elizabeth's 
great  statesmen  also  lay  there, — ^Walaingham, — who 
died  so  pcor,  that  |he  was  buried  by  stealth,  to  pre- 
vent his  body  from  being  arrested.  Another,  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  who  is  supposed  to  have  danced 
himself  into  the  oflice  of  her  Majesty's  Chancellor,t 
had  a  tomb  which  his  contemporaries  thought  too 
magnificent,  and  which  was  accused  of  **  shouldering" 
the  altar.  There  was  an  absurd  epitaph  upon  it,  by 
which  he  vrould  seem  to  have  been  a  damdy  to  the 


Stay  and  behold  the  mirror  of  a  dead  man's  house. 
Whose  lively  person  would  have  made  thee  stay  and 
wonder. 

When  Nature  moulded  him,  her  thoughts  were  most 

on  Mars; 
And  an  the  heavens  to  make  him  goodly  were  agree- 
ing; 
Thence  he  was  valiant,  active,  strong,  and  passing 

comely ; 
And  God  did  grace  Jiis  mind  and  spirit  with  gifts 

excelling. 
Nature  commends  her  workmanship  to  Fortune's 

charge. 
Fortune  presents  him  to  the  court  and  queen, 
Queen   Eliz.   (O   God's  dear  handmayd)   his   most 

miracle. 
Now  hearken^  reader^  raritie  not  heard  or  seen  ; 
This  blessed  Queen,  mirror  of  all  that  Albion  rul'd. 
Gave  favour  to  his  faith,  and  precepts  to  his  hopefol 

time; 
First  trained  him  in  the  stately  band  of  pensioners 

And  for  her  safety  made  him  Captain  of  the  Guard.' 
Now  doth  she  prune  this  vine,  and  from  her  sacred 

breast 
Lessons  his  life,  makes  wise  his  heart  for  her  great 

councells, 
And  so,  Vice-Chamberlam^  where  foreign  princes  eyes 
Might  well  admire  her  choyce,  wherein  she  most  excels. 

He  then  aspires,  says  the  writer,  to  "  the  highest 
subject's  seat,"  and  becomes 

Lord  Chancelour  (measure  and  conscience  of  a  holy 

king :) 
Robe,  Cotter,  Oarter,  dead  figures  of  great  honour. 
Alms-deeds   with  faith,   honest  in  word,   frank  in 

dispence. 
The  poor's  friend,  not  popular,  the  church's  pillar. 
This  tombe  sheweth  one,  the  heaven's  shrine  the 

other.tj  tt^Hig 

The  fiist  Une  in  italics,  and thcpoetry'throughout, 
are  .only  to  be  equalled  by  a  passage  in  an  epitaph 

*  **  HTiibtufiy  besrd,  and  aho«>ttrlii9s  grMD, 
His  bigb-cronm'd  hat,  and  aatin  doublet, 
IToT'd  thie  stout  heart  of  England'^  qneen, 
Thovfh  Popt  and  Spaniard  coukl  not  trouble  it." 

Gkat. 
t  MaiUand's  HiMtorg  of  London,  vol.  U.  p.  1 170. 


we  have  met  with  on  a  lady  of  the 
wood,  of  whom  her  huaband  say% 

"  Her  graces  and  her  qualities  were  such 
That  she  might  have  married  a  bishop  or  a  judge ; 
But  so  extreme  was  her  condescension  and  humility^ 
That  she  married  me,  a  poor  doctor  of  divinity ; 
By  which  heroic  deed,  she  stands  confest. 
Of  all  other  women*  the  phoenix  of  her  sex." 

Sir  Christopher  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  broktn 
heart,  because  his  once  loving  mistreta  exacted  a 
debt  of  him,  which  he  fbund  it  difficult  to  pay.  It 
was  common  to  talk  of  courtiers  dying  of  broken 
hearts  at  that  time ;  whkh  gives  one  an  equal  notion 
of  the  queen's  power,  and  the  servility  of  those  gen- 
tlemen. Fletcher,  bishop  of  London,  father  of  the 
great  poet,  was  another  who  had  a  tomb  in  the  old 
church,  and  is  said  to  have  undergone  the  same  tkte. 
It  was  he  that  did  a  thing  very  unlike  a  poet* s  fkther. 
He  attended  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  saW  aloud,  when  her  bead  was  held  up  by  the 
executioner,  "  So  perish  all  Queen  Elisabeth's  ene- 
mies !"  He  was  then  Dean  of  Peterborough.  The 
queen  made  him  a  bishop,  but  suspended  him  for 
marrying  a  second  wife,  which  so  preyed  upon  his 
feelings,  that  it  is  thought,  by  the  help  of  an  iramo- 
derate  love  of  smoking,  to  have  hastened  his  end — a 
catastrophe  worthy  of  a  mean  courtier.  He  was 
weU,  sick,  and  dead,  says  Fuller,  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Most  probably  he  died  Jof  apoplexy,  the  to- 
bacco giving  him  the  coup  de  ^rme*  Dr.  Donne, 
the  head  of  the  metaphysical  poets,  so  well  criti- 
cised by  Johnson,  vms  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  had  a 
grave  here,  of  which  he  has  left  an  extraoidinary  me- 
morial. It  is  a  wooden  image  of  himself,  made  to 
his  order,  and  representing  him  as  he  was  to  appear 
in  his  shroud.  This,  for  some  time  before  he  died, 
he  kept  by  his  bed-side  in  an  open  coffin,  thus  en- 
deavouring to  reconcile  an  uneasy  imagination  to  the 
fkte  he  could  not  avoid.  It  is  still  preserved  in  the 
vaults  under  the  church,  and  is  to  be  seen  with  the 
other  curiosities  of  the  cathedral.  We  will  not  do  a 
great  man  such  a  disservice  as  to  dig  him  up  for  a 
spectacle.  A  man  should  be  judged  of  at  the  time 
when  he  is  most  himself,  and  not  when  he  is  about 
to  consign  his  weak  body  to  its  elements. 

Of  the  events  that  haw  taken  place  connected  with 
St.  Paul's,  one  of  the  most  curious  was  a  scene  that 
passed  in  the  old  cathedral  between  John  of  Gaunt 
and  the  Anti-WicklifRtes.  It  made  him  very  unpo- 
pular at  the  time.  Probably,  if  he  had  died  just 
after  it,  his  coffin  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces; 
but  subsequently  he  had  a  magnificent  tomb  in  the 
church,  on  which  hung  his  crest  and  cap  of  state, 
together  with  his  lance  and  target.  Perhaps  the 
merits  of  the  friend  of  Wickliff  and  Chaucer  are  now 
as  much  overvalued.  The  scene  is  taken  as  follows, 
by  Mr.  Brayley,  out  of  Fox's  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments : — 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  'that 
ever  took  place  within  the  old  cathedral  was  the  at- 
tempt made  in  1376  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  Bishop  of  London,  under  the  commands 
of  ,Pope  Gregory  the  Eleventh,  to  compel  Wickliff, 
the  father  of  the  English  Reformation,  to  subscribe 
to  the  condemnation  of  some  of  his  own  tenets, 
which  had  been  recently  promulgated  in  the  eight 
articles  that  have  been  termed  the  Lollards'  Creed. 
The  Pope  had  ordered  the  above  prelates  to  appre- 
hend and  examine  Wickliff;  but  they  thought  it  most 
expedient  to  summon  him  to  St.  Paul's,  as  he  was 
openly  protected  by  the  famous  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  Lancaster;  and  that  nobleman  accompanied  him 
to  the  examination,  together  with  the  Lord  Percy, 
Marshall  of  England.  ITie  proceedings  were  soon  in- 
terrupted by  a  dispute  as  to  whether  Wickliff  should 
sit  or  stand  ;  and  the  following  curious  dialogue  arose 
on  the  Lord  Percy  desiring  him  to  be  seated : — 

BUh(rp  of  London.  '*  If  I  could  have  guessed.  Lord 
Percy,  that  you  would  have  played  the  master  here,  I 
would  have  prevented  your  coming." 

Duke  of  Lancaster.  "  Yes,  he  shall  play  the  master 
here,  for  all  you." 

Lord  Percy.  *'  Wickliff,  sit  down !  You  have  need 
of  a  seat,  for  you  have  many  things  to  say." 

Bishop  of  London.  "  It  is  unreasonable  that  a 
clergyman,  cited  before  his  ordinary,  should  sit  during 
his  answer.     He  shall  stand ! " 

Duke  of  LancaHer,  "  My  Lord  Percy,  you  are  in 
the  right !  And  for  you,  my  Lord  Bishop,  you  are 
grown  so  proud  and  arrogant,  I  will  take  care  to 
humble  your  pride ;  and  not  only  yours,  my  lord, 
but  that  of  all  the  prelates  in  England.  Thou  de- 
pendcst  upon  the  credit  of  thy  relations ;  but  so  far 
from  being  able  to  help  thee,  they  shall  have  enough 
to  do  to  support  themselves.** 

Bi^wp  of  London.  **  I  place  no  confidence  in  my 
relations,  but  hi  God  alone,  who  will  give  me  the 
badness  to  speak  the  truth." 

Duke  of  Lancaster  (speaking  softly  to  Lord  Percy), 
"  Rather  than  take  this  at  the  Bishop's  hands,  I 

•  The  Blihop't  aacond  wife  was  a  Lady  Baker,  who  is  said, 
by  Mr.  Brayley,  to  have  been  young  aa  well  aa  beautiful,  and 
probably  did  not  add  to  the  prelate's  repoaa.  In  the  mention 
of  bcr  In  Mr.  Brayley's  table  of  conla&ta,  is  a  ludlcrooa  mia- 
late  of  the  tMlex-makar.  Takiof  a  hasty  glance  at  the  text, 
an*  ofertookfnt  a  pannthesia,  lie  has  rccocded  her  thus  :— 
**  Baker,  Lady,  her  immoderate  love  of  tobacco,** 


will  dng  him  by  tha  hair  of  the  hc«l  out  a£  thft 
court!"* 

Old  St.  Paul's  was  much  lai;ger  than  new;  and 
the  churchyard  was  of  propoctioiiate  dimensiDMb 
The  wall  by  which  it  was  bounded  ran  along  by  tha 
present  Streets  of  Ave  Mary  Lane,  Paternoster  Bow, 
Old  Change,  Carter  Lane,  and  Creed  Lane;  and 
therefore  induded  a  lai^e  space  and  many  >wiildhig^ 
whKh  are  not  now  considered  to  be  within  the  pm. 
dncts  of  the  cathedral.  This  spacious  area  had  fgnm 
inside,  and  contained  a  variety  of  appendages  to  th*- 
establishment.  One  of  thcae  was  the  cross,  which 
we  have  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  chaptei; 
and  of  which  Stow  did  not  know  the  antiqoity.  It 
was  called  Paul's  Cross,  and  stood  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  entrance 
to  Canon  Alley.  It  was  around  PauPs  Cross,  or 
rather  in  the  space  to  the  east  of  it,  that  the  dtkena 
were  viront  anciently  to  assemble  hi  FoDcmote,  or 
general  convention — not  only  to  dect  their  magis- 
trates and  to  deliberate  on  public  alfiurs,  but  also,  as 
it  would  appear,  to  try  offenders  and  award  punish- 
nents.  "We  read  of  meetings  of  the  Polkmote  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  but  the  custom  vras  discontinued, 
as  the  increasing  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
mixture  of  strangers,  were  found  to  lead  to  conAision 
and  tumult.  In  after  times  the  cross  appears  to 
to  have  been  used  chiefly  for  proclamations,  and 
other  public  proceedings,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
tical, such  as  the  swearing  of  the  citizens  to  allegiance^ 
the  emission  of  papal  bulls,  the  exposing  of  penitents, 
&c.,  "  and  for  the  defaming  of  those,"  says  Pennant, 
"  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  crowned 
heads."  A  pulpit  was  attached  to  it,  it  is  not  known 
when,  in  which  sermons  were  preached,  called  Paul's 
Cross  Sermons,  a  name  by  which  they  continued  to 
be  known  when  they  ceased  in  the  open  air.  Many 
benefactors  contributed  to  support  these  sermona. 
In  Stow's  time  the  pulpit  was  an  hexagonal  piece  of 
wood,  "coveted  with  lead,  elevated  upon  a  flight  of 
stone  steps,  and  surmounted  by  a  large  cross." 
During  rainy  weather  the  poorer  part  of  the  audience 
retreated  to  a  covered  place  called  the  shrowds,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  abutted  on  the  church  wall. 
The  rest,  including  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
most  probably  had  shelter  at  all  times ;  and  the  King 
and  his  train  (for  they  attended  also),  had  covered 
galleries.f  Popular  preachers  were  invited  to  hold 
forth  in  this  pulpit,  but  the  Bishop  was  the  inviter. 
In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  ordered,  tliat  every  one  who  should  preach 
there,  "  considering  the  jourr.ies  some  of  them  might 
take  from  the  Universities,  or  elsewhere,  should,  at 
his  pleasure,  be  freely  entertained  for  five  days'" 
space,  with  swtet  and  convenient  lodging,  fire,  can- 
dle, and  all  other  necessaries,  viz.,  from  Thursday 
before  their  day  of  preaching,  to  Thursday  morning 
following."t  "  This  good  custom,"  says  ^aitland, 
"continued  for  some  time.  And  the  Bishop  of 
I/)ndon,  or  his  chaplain,  when  he  sent  to  any  one  to 
preach,  did  actually  signify  the  place  where  he  might 
repair  at  his  coming  up,  and  be  entertained  freely.'* 
In  earlier  times  a  kind  of  inn  seems  to  have  been 
kept  for  the  entertainment  of  the  preachers  at  Paul's 
Cross,  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  Shunamitef 
House. 

"  Before  this  cross,"  says  Pennant,  "  in  1483, 
was  brought,  divested  of  all  splendour,  Jane  Shore, 
the  charitable,  the  merry  concubine  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  and,  after  his  death,  of  his  favourite,  the 
unfortunate  Lord  Hastings.  After  the  loss  of  her 
protectors,  she  fell  a  victim  to  the  malice  of  crook* 
backed  Richard.  He  was  disappointed  (by  her  excel- 
lent defence)  of  convicting  her  of  witchcraft,  and 
confederating  with  her  lover  to  destroy  him.  He 
then  attacked  her  on  the  weak  side  of  frailty.  This 
was  undeniable.  He  consigned  her  to  the  severity  of 
the  church  :  she  was  carried  to  the  Bishop's  palace, 
clothed  in  a  white  sheet,  with  a  taper  in  her  hand, 
and  from  thence  conducted  to  the  cathedral,  and  the 
cross,  before  which  she  made  a  confession  of  her  only 
fault.  Every  other  virtue  bloomed  in  this  ill-fsted 
fair  with  the  fullest  vigour.  She  could  not  resist 
the  solicitations  of  a  youthful  monarch,  the  hand- 
somest man  of  his  time.  On  his  death  she  was  re- 
duced to  necessity,  scorned  by  the  world,  and  cast  off 
by  her  husband,  with  whom  she  was  paired  in  her 
childish  years,  and  forced  to  fling  herself  into  the 
arms  of  Hastings."  "In  her  penance  she  went," 
says  Holinshed,  "  in  countenance  and  pase  demure* 
so  wamanlie,  that  albeit  she  were  out  of  all  araie, 

•  London  and  Middlese*,  toI.  il.  p.  2$1. 

t  The  active  habits  of  our  ancestors  enabled  them  to  bear 
these  out.of-doors  sermons  better  than  their  posterity  could; 
yet,  as  times  grew  less  hardy»  they  began  to  haTeeonsequances, 
which  Bishop  Latimer  attributes  to  another  cause.  *'Tbe 
dtlsena of  Balm,**  said  he,  in  asermon  preached  in  Lincolnshire 
in  the  year  1553,  "had  their  burying.place  without  the  city, 
which,  no  doubt,  is  a  laudable  thing ;  and  I  do  manrel,  that 
London,  being  so  great  a  city,  hath  not  a  trarial  place  without, 
for  no  doubt  it  Is  an  onwholesome  thing  to  bury  wUbim  the 
dty,  especUliy  at  sach  a  tiaie,  when  there  be  great  sidcness, 
and  many  die  together.  I  think  rerilv  that  many  a  man  talcetk 
hie  death  in  Paui's  churchyard,  aad  this  I  speak  of  experience ; 
fbr  kmyself,  when  I  have  been  there  on  some  mornings  to  hear 
the  sermons,  have  felt  such  an  'Usavoured  unwholesome 
savour,  that  I  waa  the  worse  for  it  a  great  while  after :  and  I 
thinlc  no  less,  but  It  Is  the  occasion  of  great  sickness  and 
{."— jBroy/«y,  vol.  il.  p.  315. 

t  Maitiand,  vol.  tt.  p.  94B, 
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Mve  her  kertie  oniie,  >ec  went  atie  so  laire  and  lovelie, 
nunelie,  while  the  wondering  of  the  people  cut  t 
ODadie  nid  in  her  cheeks,  (of  which  she  before  had 
most  misae,)  that  hir  great  shame  wan  hir  much 
praise  among  those  that  were  more  amorous  of  hir 
bodie,  than  curious  of  hir  soule.  And  raanie  good 
folkes  that  hated  her  living,  (and  glad  were  to  see 
sin  corrected,)  yet  pitied  they  more  hir  penance, 
than  rejoiced  therein,  when  they  considered  that  the 
Protector  procured  it  more  of  a  corrupt  intent  than 
any  virtuous  affection." 

"  Rowe,"  continues  Pennant,  "  has  flung  this  part 
of  her  sad  story  into  the  following  poetical  dress ; 
but  it  is  far  from  possessing  the  moving  simplicity 
of  the  old  historian."* 

Submissive,  sad,  and  lowly  was  her  look ; 
A  burning  taper  in  her  hand  she  bore ; 
And  on  her  shoulders,  carelessly  confused. 
With  loose  neglect,  her  lovely  tresses  hung ; 
Upon  her  chnek  a  faint ish  flush  was  spread ;  • 
Feeble  she  seemed,  and  sorely  smit  v.'ith  pain; 
While,  barefoot  as  she  trod  the  flinty  pavement, 
*Her  footsteps  all  along  were  marked  with  blood; 
Yet  silent  still  she  passed,  and  unrepining ; 
tHer  streaming  eyes  bent  over  on  the  earth  ; 
i£xcept  when,  in  some  bitter  pang  of  sorrow, 
To  heaven  she  seemed  in  fervent  zeal  to  raise. 
And  beg  that  mercy  man  denied  her  here. 

;  **The  poet  has  adopted  the'  fable  of  her  being 
denied  all  sustenance,  and  of  her  perishing  with 
hunger,  but  that  was  not  fact.  She  lived  to  a  great 
age,  but  in  great  distress  and  miserable  poverty ; 
deserted  even  by  those  to  whom  she  had,  during 
prosperity,  done  the  most  essential  services.  She 
<lragged  a  wretched  life  even  to  the  time  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  introduces  her  story  into  his  Life 
■of  Edward  the  Fifth.  The  beauty  of  her  person  is 
spoken  of  in  high  terms :  "  Proper  she  was,  and 
Aure:  nothing  in  her  bodie  that  you  would  have 
changed :  but  you  would  have  wished  her  somewhat 
higher.  Thus  sai  they  that  knew  hir  in  hir  youth. 
Now  is  she  old,  leane,  withered,  and  dried  up: 
nothing  left  but  rivelled  skin  and  hanl  bone ;  and 
yet,  being  even  such,  who  so  well  advise  her  visage, 
night  gesse  and  devise,  which  parts  how  filled,  would 
otake  it  a  faire  face."t 

To  these  pictures,  which  are  all  drawn  with 
spirit,  may  be  added  a  portrait  in  the  notes  to  Dray- 
ton's H^rxncal  Epistles,  referring  to  the  one  by  Sir 
Thomas  More.  "  Her  stature,"  says  the  comment, 
"  was  mean,  her  hair  of  a  dark  yellow,  her  face  round 
and  full,  her  eye  gray,  delicate  harmony  being  be- 
twixt each  part's  proportion,  and  each  proportion's 
colour;  her  body,  fat,  white,  and  smooth;  her 
countenance  cheerful,  and  like  to  her  condition. 
That  picture  which  1  have  seen  of  hers,  was  such  as 
Ait  rose  out  of  her  bed  in  the  morning,  having 
nothing  on  but  a  rich  mantle,  cast  under  her  arm, 
over  her  shoulder,  and  sitting  in  a  chair  on  which 
her  naked  arm  did  lie.  What  her  father's  name  was, 
or  where  she  was  born,  is  not  certainly  known  :  but 
Shore,  a  young  man  of  right  goodly  person,  wealth, 
and  behaviour,  abandoned  her  bed,  after  the  king  had 
made  her  his  concubine."J 

Richard,  in  the  extreme  consciousness  of  his  being 
in  the  wrong,  made  a  sad  bungling  business  of  his 
first  attempts  on  the  throne.  The  penance  of  Jane 
Shore  was  followed  by  Dr.  Shaw's  sermon  at  the  same 
cross,  in  which  the  servile  preacher  attempted  to 
bastardize  the  children  of  Edward,  and  to  recommend 
the  "  legitimate"  Richard  as  the  express  image  of  his 
father.  Richard  made  his  appearance,  only  to  wit- 
ness the  sullen  silence  of  the  spectators  ;  and  the 
Doctor,  with  a  sensibility  arming  more  weakness 
than  wickedness,  took  to  his  house,  and  soon  after 
^ed.§ 

•  In  the  reign  of  the  Tudors,  Paul's  cross  was  the 
scene  of  a  very  remarkable  series  of  contradictions. 
The  government  under  Henry  the  Eighth  preached  for 
and  against  the  same  doctrines  in  religion.  Mary 
furiously  attempted  to  revive  them ;  ana  they  were 
finally  denounced  by  Elizabeth.  Wolsey  began  in 
1521,  with  fulminating,  by  command  of  the  Pope, 
against  "one  Martin  Eleuthcrius,"  (Luther).  The 
denouncement  was  made  by  Fisher,  (afterwards  be- 
headed for  denying  the  king's  supremacy);  but 
Wolsey  sate  by,  in  his  usual  state,  censed  and  cano- 
pied, with  the  Pope's  ambassador  on  one  side  of  him, 
and  the  Emperor's  on  the  other.  During  the  sermon 
a  collection  of  Luther's  books  was  burnt  in  the 
churchyard ;  "  which  ended,  my  lord  Cardinal  went 

•  The  rtader,  pCTbnpi*.  will  afrree  with  us  In  thhikinf,  that 
the  last  three  ilnesi  of  this  iMietry  are  unworthy  of  the  rest, 
and  put  Jane  In  a  theatric-il  attitude  which  she  would  not  hare 
atn^cted. 

t  Some  Account  of  London,  third  edition,  p.  394. 

t  Chalmers's  British  Poets,  vol.  It.  p.  91. 

\  **  Having  once  endjfd,**  sa)8  Stow,  "  the  preacher  gat  him 
home,  and  never  after  durst  look  out  for  sbame,  but  kept  hiai 
outofslvht  Hkenn  owie;  and  when  be  once  asked  one  that 
had  been  bis  oide  fHende,  what  the  people  talked  of  him.  ad 
were  It  tbat  bis  «>wne  conscience  well  shewed  him  that  they 
talked  no  good,  yet  when  the  other  answered  him,  that  there 
waa  in  every  man's  mouth  spoken  of  him  such  shiune,  it  so 
strake  him  to  the  hart,  that  In  a  fwv  daics  after,  be  withered, 
and  consumed  away.*'— iBr«jrl«y,  vol.  i.  p.  312. 


borne  to  dinner  with  all  the  other  prelates."  *  About 
ten  years  afterwards  the  preachers  at  Paul's  Croaa 
received  an  order  from  the  king  to  "  teach  and  de- 
clare to  the  people,  that  neither  the  Pope,  nor  any  of 
his  predecessors,  were  anything  more  than  the  pimple 
Bishops  of  Rome."  On  the  accession  of  Mary,  the 
discourses  were  ordered  to  veer  directly  round,  which 
produced  two  attempts  to  assassinate  the  preachers  in 
sermon-time ;  and  the  moment  Elixabeth  came  to  the 
throne,  the  divines  began  recommending  the  very 
opposite  tenets,  and  the  Pope  waa  finally  rejected. 
At  this  Cross  Elizabeth  afterwards  attended  to  hear  a 
thanksgiving  sermon  for  the  defeat  of  the  Invincible 
Armada ;  on  which  occasion  a  coach  was  first  seen  in 
England, — the  one  she  came  in.  The  last  sermon 
attended  there  by  the  sovereign,  was  during  the  reig» 
of  her  successor ;  but  discourses  continued  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  when, 
after  being  turned  to  account  by  the  Puritans  for 
about  a  year,  the  pulpit  was  demolished  by  order  of 
Parliament.  The  "  willing  instrument"  of  the  over- 
throw was  Pennington,  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  inha- 
bitants who  look  out  of  their  windows  now-a-days  on 
the  northern  side  of  St.  Paul's,  may  thus  have  a  suc- 
cession of  pictures  before  their  mind's  eye,  as  curious 
and  inconsistent  as  those  of  a  dream, — princes, 
queens,  lord-mayors,  and  aldermen, 

A  mob  of  coblers,  and  a  court  of  kings, 

Jane's  penance,  Richard's  chagrin,  Wolsey's  exalta- 
tion ;  clergymen  preaching  for  and  against  the  Pope ; 
a  coach  coming  as  a  wonder,  where  coaches  now 
throng  at  every  one's  service  ;  and  finally  a  puritan- 
ical Lord  Mayor,  who  "  blasphemed  custard,"  laying 
the  axe  to  the  tree,  and  cutting  down  the  pulpit  and 
all  its  works. 

The  next  appendage  to  the  old  church,  in.  point  of 
importance,  was  the  Bishop's  or  London  House,  the 
name  of  which  survives  in  that  of  I^ndoo*  House 
Yard.  This,  with  other  buildings,  perished  in  the 
Great  Fire ;  and  on  the  site  of  it  were  built  the  houses 
now  standing  between  the  yard  just  mentioned  and  the 
present  Chapter  House.  The  latter  was  built  by 
'Wren.  The  old  one  stood  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
cathedral,  where  the  modent  deanery  is  to  be  found, 
only  more  eastward.  The  bishop's  house  was  often 
used  for  the  reception  of  princes.  Edward  the  Third 
and  his  Queen  were  entertained  there  after  a  great 
tournament  in  Smithfield;  and  there  poor  little 
Edward  the  Fifth  was  lodged,  previously  to-  his  ap- 
pointed coronation.  To  the  east  of  the  bishop's 
house,  stretching  towards  Ckeapside,  was  a.  chapel, 
erected  by  the  father  of  Thomas  Becket,.  called 
Pardon-Church-Haugh,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
cloister,  presenting  a  painting  of  the  Dance  of  Death 
on  the  walls,  a  subject  rendered  famous  by  Holbcin.f 

Another  chapel  called  the  Charnel,  a  proper  neigh- 
bour to  this  fresco,  stood  at  the  back  o£  the  two 
building  just  mentioned.  It  received  its  name  from 
the  quantity  of  human  bones  collected  from  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  and  deposited  in  a  vault  beneath. 
The  Charnel  was  taken  down  by  the  Protector 
Somerset  about  1549,  and  the  stones  used  to  help  in 
the  building  of  the  new  palace  of  Somerset  House. 
On  this  occasion  it  is  stated  than  more  than  a  thou- 
sand cart-loads  of  bones  were  removed  to  Finsbury 
Fields,  where  they  formed  a  large  mount,  on  which 
three  windmills  were  erected.  From  these  Windmill 
Street  in  that  neighbourhood  derives  its  name.  The 
ground  on  which  the  chapel  stood  was  afterwards 
built  over  with  dwellings  and  warehouses,  having^ 
sheds  before  them  for  the  use  of  Stationers.  Imme- 
diately to  the  north  of  St.  Paul's  School,  and  towards 
the  spot  where  the  churchyard  looks  into  Cheapside, 
was  a  campanile,  or  bell-house ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
belfry,  forming  a  distinct  buflrting  from  the  Cathe- 
dral, such  as  it  is  accustomed  to  be  in  Italy.  It  was 
by  the  ringing  of  this  bell  that  the  people  were  anci- 
ently called  together  to  the  general  assemblage  called 
the  Folk-mote,  mentioned  above.  The  campanile  was 
very  high,  and  was  won  at  dice  ttom  King  Heuity  the 
Eighth  by  Sir  Miles  Partridge,  who  took  it  down  and 
sold  the  materials.  On  the  side  of  the  cathedral  di- 
rectly the  reverse  of  this  (the  south-west),  and  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  great  pile  of  building,  was  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Gregory,  over  which  was  the  Lollard's 
Tower,  or  prison,  infamous,  like  its  namesake  at 
Lambeth,  for  the  ill- treatment  of  heretics.  "This," 
says  Brayley,  on  the  authority  of  Fox's  Martyrology, 
"  was  the  scene  of  at  least  one  '  foul  and  midnight 
murder,'  perpetrated  in  1514,  on  a  respectable  citizen, 
named  Richard  Hunne,  by  Dr.  Horsey,  chancellor  of 
the  diocese,  with  the  assistance  of  a  bell-ringer ;  and 
afterwards  defended  by  the  Bishop  Fitz-James,  and 
the  whole  body  of  prelates,  who  protected  the  mur- 
derers from  punishment,  lest  the  clergy  should  be- 
come amenable  to  civil  jurisdiction.  Though  the 
villains,  through  this  interference,  escaped  without 

*  From  a  MS,  (n  the  Britfsh  Mitsemm,  quoted  by  Brayley, 
vol.  II.  p.  .11?. 

t  A  Dance  of  Death  (Ibr  the  subject  was  often  repeated)  is  a 
procession  of  the  rarfous  ranks  of  life,  n-om  tbej>ope  to  the 
peasant,  each  led  bv  a  skeleton  for  bis  partner.  HolMin  en- 
larged it  by  the  addition  of  •  series  of  Tlsits  privately  paid  by 
Death  to  the  IndlriduaiB.  The  ftguranles.  In  his  irork,  byno 
means  go  down  the  dance  "with  an  air  of  despondency.*'  The 
human  beings  are  unconscious  of  ihcir  partners  (whldl  li 
fine) }  aad  the  Deaths  are  as  joUy  aa  akatetons  well  oaa  ba. 


corporal  suffering,  the  king  ordered  them  ^to  pay 
1,500/.  to  the  children  of  the  deceased,  in  restitution 
of  what  he  himself  stylci  the '  cruel  murder.'  "* 

The  clergy,  with  almost  incredible  audacity,  after- 
wards commenced  a  process  against  the  dead  body  of 
Hinme  for  Heresy ;  and,  having  obtained  its  condem- 
nation on  that  score,  they  actually  bomed  it  in  Smith - 
field.  The  Lollard's  Tower  continued  to  be  used  aa 
a  priaoB  for  heretica  for  some  time  after  the  Refor- 
mation. Stowe  tells  us  that  he  recollected  oC  one 
Peter  Borchet,  a  gentleman  of  the  Middle  Tcmple» 
being  committed  to  this  prison,  on  suspicion  of  hold- 
ing certain  erroneous  opinions,  in  1573.  This,  bow- 
ever,  is,  we  believe,  the  last  case  of  the  kind  that  it 
recorded. 

It  remains  ta  say  a  word  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
foimded,  aa  we  have  already  mentioned^  by  Deaa 
Colet ;  and  destined  to  become  the  most  lUustriotis 
of  all  the  buildings  on  the  spot,  in  giving  education  to 
Milton.  We  have  dwelt  more  upon  the  localities  of 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard  than  it  is  our  intention  to  do  oa 
others.  The  dignity  of  the  birth-place  of  the  metro- 
polis beguiled  us ;  and  the  events  recorded  te  have 
taken  place  in  it  are  of  real  interest.-^  Miltoa  was 
not  the  only  person  of  celebrity  educated  at  this 
school.  Bentley,  his  critic,  was  probably  induced 
by  the  like  circumstance  to  turn  his  unfortunate  at« 
tentian  to  the  poet's  epic  in  after  life,  and  make 
those  gratuitous  massacres  of  the  text,  which  gave  a. 
profoimd  scholar  the  air  of  the  most  presumptuous 
of  ooacomba.  Here  also  Camden  received  part  of 
his  education ;  and  here  were  brought  upi  Leiand,. 
his  brother  antiquary ;  the  Gales  (Charles,  Roger,  andi 
Samuel),  all  celebrated  antiquaries;  Sir  Anthony 
Denny,  the  only  man  who  had  the  courage  and  ho- 
nesty to  tell  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  he  was  dying; 
HaHey,  the  astronomer;  Bishop  Curoberiand,  the 
great  grandfather  of  the  dramatist ;  Pepys,  who  has* 
lately  obtained  so  curious  a  celebrity,  as  an  annalist 
of  the  court  of  Charies  the  Second :  aid«  last,  not 
least,  one  in  whom  a  'learned'  education  would  be  as 
little  looked  for  as  in  Pepys,  if  we  axe  to  trust  the 
stories  of  \he  times ;  to  wit,  John  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rooghi.  Bamta  was  laughed-  at  for  dedicating  his 
Anacreon  to  the  Duke,  aa  one  to  whom  Greek  was 
unheard  of;  and  it  has  been  related  as  a  slur  on  the 
great  general  (though  assiu-edly  it  is  not  so],  that 
having  alluded  on  some  occasion  to  a  passage  in  his- 
tory, and  being  asked  where  he  found  it,  he  confessed 
that  his  authodty  was  the  only  historian  he  was  ac- 
quainted with ;  namely,  William  Shakspeare. 

Less  is  known  of  Milton  during  the  time  he  passed 
at  St.  Paul's  School,  than  of  any  other  period  of  his 
lie.  It  is  ascertained,  however,  that  he  cultivated, 
the  writing  of  Greek  verses,  and  was  a  great  favour- 
ite with  the  usher,  afterwards  master,  Alexander 
Gill,  himself  a  Latin  poet  of  celebrity.  At  the  back 
of-  the  old  church  was  an  enormous  rose-window,^ 
which  we  may  imagine  the  young  poet  to  have  con-^ 
templated  with  delight,  in  his  fondness  for  omamenC* 
of  that  cast ;  and  the  w^ole  building  was  calculated 
to  impress  a  mind,  more  disposed,  at  that  time  of  life^ 
to  admire  as-  a  poet,  than  to  quarrel  as  a  critic  or  a 
sectary.  Gill,  unluckily  for  himself,  was  not  so  ca- 
tholic. Some  say  he  was  suspended  from  his  master- 
ship for  severity ;  a  quality  which  he  must  have  car- 
ried to  a  great  'pitch,  for  that  age  to  find  fatrit  with 
it ;  but  from  an  answer  written  by  Ben  Jonsott  to  a 
fragment  of  a  satire  of  his,  it  is  more  likely  he  got 
into  trouble  for  libels  against  the  court.  Aubrey 
says,  that  the  old  doctor,  his  father,  was  onee  obliged 
to  go  on  his  knees  to  get  the  young  doctor  pardoned, 
and  that  the  offence  consbted  in  his  having  written  a 
letter,  in  v^ich  he  designated  King  James  and  his 
son,  as  the  "  old  foole  and  the  young  one."  There 
are  letters  written  in  early  life  from  Milton  to  Gill, 
full  of  regard  and  esteem ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
regard  was  diminished  by  Gill's  petulance  against  the 
court.  In  one  of  the  letters,  it  is  pleasant  to  hear 
the  poet  saying,  "  Farewell,  and  on  Tliesday  next  ex* 
pect  me  in  London  among  the  booksellers."t 

•  Brfjr/.x  roLU.p.320. 

t  See  ToMts  Mittom,  vol.  v«. ;  Aubrey's  Utters  and  Lfresi 
and  Ben  Jonson's  Poems.  GUI's  specimen  of  a  satire  is  rery 
bad,  and  the  great  laureate's  sinswer  Is  not  much  better.  The 
first  couplet  of  the  latter,  howcrer,  Is  to  the  purpose  :— 

««  Shall  the  prosperity  of  a  pardon  still 
Secure  thy  railing  rhymes.  Infamous  Gill  i^ 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Losoos  :  Publbhcd  by  II.  BoorxR,  13,P4M  M«:l  EasU 
Sparrow,  Printer,  II,  Crana  Coari. 
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or   TBB    BKBTKOPOI.I8. 
msn  HSHOBUft  amd  ameat  mbii. 

CttAFTER  THE  FIRST.   (Gon/wtf^d) 

DtfMcriafum  0/  JSf.  PauPt  Cathedral  dutiriff  the  Com- 
mcmceaith.-^Tke  pre$ent  Cathedral. ^-Sir  Chri$topher 
W\reh. — Statute «/  Queen  Arme. 

T^n  ptriiamwitiry  soklien  flAnoyed  the  inlMibit- 
•alt  of  the  churehyud,  by  playing  at  niae-pint  ait 
tmeaaonable  hours,— -a  atringe  misdemeanour  for 
that  "ehurch  militant"  They  hastened  also  ^e  de- 
struction of  the  cathedral.  Some  tcalTolding,  set 
ttp  tor  repairs,  had  been  gi^en  them  for  arrears  of 
pay.  They  dug  pits  in  the  body  of  the  church  to 
aaw  the  timber  in ;  and  they  removed  the  scaffi^ding 
with  so  little  caution,  that  great  part  of  the  vaulting 
fell  in,  and  lay  a  hei^  of  ruins.  The  east  end  only 
and  a  pait  of  the  choir  continued  to  be  used  for  pub> 
lie  worship,  a  brick  wall  being  raised  to  separate  this 
portion  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  the  coin 
gregafcion  entering  and  getting  out  through  one  of 
the  north  windows.  Another  part  of  the  church  was 
converted  into  barracks  and  stables  for  the  dragoons. 
As  for  Inigo  Jones's  lofty  and  beautiful  portico,  it 
was  turned  into  "  shops,"  says  Maitland,  "  for  nulliw 
ners  and  others,  with  rooms  over  them  for  the  con- 
▼enience  ork>dging ;  at  the  erecting  of  which,  the 
magnificent  columns  were  piteously  mangled,  being 
obliged  to  make  way  for  the  ends  of  beams,  which 
penetrated  their  centers."*  The  statues  on  the  top 
were  thrown  down  and  broken  to  pieces. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  lucky  necessity  for  a 
new  church,  occasioned  by  the  great  fire.  An  attempt 
was  at  first  made  to  r^air  the  old  building — the 
work,  as  we  have  already  mentk>ned,  being  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  Sir  John  Denham  (the  poet), 
his  Miyesty*8  Surveyor  General.  But  it  was  even- 
tually found  necessary  to  commence  a  new  edifice 
fi-om  the  foundatfon.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who 
accomplished  this  task,  had  been  before  erapfoyed  in 
Buperintending  the  repairs— and  was  appointed  head 
surveyor  of  the  works  in  1669,  on  the  demise  of 
Denham.    It  is 


her  notions  led  her  to  estimate  the  matter  by  the 
simple  proocM  of  the  rule  of  three  direct,  and  on 
this  principle  she  had  good  reason  to  ^^nn^pl^in  of  the 
surveyor."*  The  same  writer  tells  us,  that  Wren's 
principal  enioyment  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
consisted  in  his  being  "carried  once  a  year  to  see  his 
great  work ;"  "  the  beginning  and  completion  of 
which,"  observes  Walpole,  "  was  an  event  which,  one 
could  not  wonder,  left  such  an  impression  of  con- 
tent on  the  mind  of  the  good  old  man,  that  it  seemed 
to  recall  a  memory  almost  deadened  to  every  other 
use."  The  epitaph  upon  him  by  his  son,  which  Mr. 
Mylne,  the  architect  of  BUkckfriar's  bridge,  caused  to 
be  rescued  from  the  vaulu  undmieath  the  church, 
where  it  was  ludicrously  inappUcable,  and  placed  in 
gold  letters  over  the  choir,  has  a  real  sublimity  in  it, 
though  defaced  by  one  of  those  plays  upon  veords, 
which  were  the  taste  of  the  times  in  the  architect's 
youth,  and  which  his  family  perhaps  had  learnt  to 
admire. 

'  Subtus  amditur 
Hujus  ecdesis  et  urbis  conditor 

Ch.  Wren, 
Qui  visit  annos  ultra  nonaginta     ; 

Non  sibi  sed  bono  publico. 

Lector,  si  monumentum  requiris,' 

Circiunspice. 

We  cannot  preserve  the  pun  in  English,  unless 
perhaps  by  some  such  rendering  as,  "  Here  found  a 
grave,  the  founder  of  this  church ;"  or  "  Underneath 
is  founded  the  tomb,"  &c.    The  rest  is  admirable  : 

Who  lived  to  the  age  of  upwards  of  ninety  years, '  - 
Not  for  himself,  but  for  the  public  good. 
Reader,  if  thou  seekest  his  monument. 
Look  around. 

The  reader  does  look  around,  and  the  whole  interior 

of  the  cathedral,  which  is  finer  than  the  outside, 

seems  like  a  msgnificent  vault  over  his  single  body. 

The  effect  U  very  grand,  especially  i£  the  organ  u     ^"^  V^ 

playing.    A  similar  one,  as  far  as  the  music  is  con-     i®"  ^* 


cemed,  is  observable  when  we  contemplate  the 
statues  of  Nelson  and  others.  The  grand  repose  of 
the  church,  in  the  first  instance,  gives  them  a  mortal 


not  our  intention  to  enlarge  on  the 

pre$emt  state  of  places  and  public  buildings  in  Lon*  ,  „    

don,  especially  as  a  volume,  we  undentand,  may     dignity,  which  the  organ  seems  to  waken  up  and  re- 
shortly  be  laid  before  the  pubUc,  which  shall  take  a     ^'^^^»  as  if,  in  the  midst  of  the 
particular  survey  of  the  two  great  cathedraU  of  Lon 


don  and  Westminster,  their  architecture  and  monu- 
ments. We  shall  content  ourselves  therefore  with 
•Uting,  in  reference  to  t^meB  gone  by,  that  Sir  Chris- 
topher  Wren  had  very  great  and  ungenerous  trouble 
given  him,  in  the  erection  of  the  new  structure ;  and 
alter  all,  did  not  build  it  as  he  wished.  His  taste 
was  not  undentood,  either  by  court  or  clergy ;  he 
was  envied  (and,  towards  the  ck>se  of  his  life,  ousted) 
by  inferior  workmen ;  was  forced  to  make  use  of  two 
orden  instead  of  one,  that  is  to  say,  to  divide  the 
aides  and  front  into  two  separate  elevations,  instead  of 
ruiining  them  up  and  dignifying  them  with  pillan  of 
the  whole  height;  and  during  the  whole  work, 
which  occupied  a  great  many  years,  and  took  up  a 
considerable  and  anxious  portion  of  his  time,  not 

enattended  with  personal  hasard,  all  the  pay  which 
e  was  then,  or  ever,  to  expect,  was  a  pittance  of 
two  hundred  a-year.  A  moiety  of  this  driblet  was 
for  some  time  actually  suspended,  till  the  building 
should  be  finished;  and  for  the  arrean  of  it  he  was 
forced  to  petition  the  government  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  then  only  obtained  them  under  circumstances 
of  the  most  unhandsome  delay.  Wren,  however, 
was  a  philosopher  and  a  patriot ;  and  if  he  under- 
went the  mortificatkm  attendant  on  philosophen 
and  patriots,  for  offending  the  self-love  of  the  shal- 
low, he  knew  how  to  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  those 
venerable  names,  in  the  interior  of  a  mind  as 
elevated  and  well  composed  as  his  own  architecture. 
Some  pangs  he  felt,  because  he  was  a  man  of  hu- 
manity, and  could  not  disdain  ha  fellow-creatures ; 
but  he  was  more  troubled  for  the  losses  of  the  art 
than  his  own.  He  is  said  actually  to  have  shed 
tean  when  compelled  to  deform  his  cathedral  with 
the  side  aisles,  —  some  say  in  compliance  with  the 
will  of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  the 
Second,  who  anticipated  the  use  of  them  for  the 
restoration  of  the  old  Catholic  chapeb.  Money  he 
despised,  except  for  the  demands  of  his  funily,  con- 
senting  to  receive  a  hundred  a-year  for  rebuilding 
such  of  the  city  churches  (a  considerable  number) 
as  were  destroyed  by  the  fire!  And  when  finally 
ousted  flrom  his  office  of  surveyor-general,  he  said 
with  the  ancient,  "Well,  I  must  philosophize  a  little 
sooner  than  I  intended."  (Nunc  me  Jubet  fortuna 
expediHu$  pkilatophanj.  The  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough,  in  resisting  the  claims  of  one  of  her  Blen- 
heim surveyort,  said  "that  Sir  C.  Wren  was  con- 
tent to  be  dragged  up  in  a  basket  three  times  a  week 
to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  and  at  great  haiard,  tor 
200/.  a-year."  But,  as  a  writer  of  his  Uffe  has  re- 
marked, she  was  perhaps  -little  capable  of  drawing 
any  nice  distbiUion  between  the  feelings  of  the 
hired  surveyor  of  Blenheim,  aad  those  of  our  archi. 
tect,  in  the  contcmplathm  of  the  rising  of  the  fkbrie 
Vfhlch  his  vast  genius  wu  cimng  Into  existence; 

*  Bkiffi/Lmam,  n.  1M9. 
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"  Pdmp  and  threatening  harmony,"t 

their  spirito  almost  looked  out  of  theur  stony  and 
sightless  eye-balls.  Johnson's  ponderous  figure  looks 
down  upon  us,  with  something  of  sourness  in  the 
expression ;  and  in  the  presence  of  Howard,  we  feel 
as  if  pomp  itself  were  in  attendance  on  humanity.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  sculpture  of  the  monuments  in 
general  is  not  worthy  of  these  emoUons,  and  tends  to 
undo  them. 

A  poor  sUtue  of  Queen  Anne,  in  whose  reign  the 
church  was  finished,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  front 
area,  with  the  figures  of  Britain,  France,  Ireland, 
and  America,  round  the  base.  Garth,  who  vras  a 
whig,  and  angry  with  the  councils  which  had  dis- 
missed  his  hero  Marlborough,  wrote  some  bitter  lines 
upon  it,  which  must  have  had  double  effect,  coming 
from  so  goodnatured  a  man. 

Near  the  vast  bulk  of  that  stupendous  fhune, 
Known  by  the  Gentiles'  great  apostle's  name. 
With  grace  divine,  great  Anna's  seen  to  rise. 
An  awful  form  that  glads  a  nation's  eyes : 
Beneath  her  feet  four  mighty  realms  appear,     "''  *• 
And  with  due  reverence  pay  their  homage  there.  ' 
Britain  and  Ireland  seem  to  own  her  grace/ 
And  e'en  wild  India  wean  a  smiling  face. 
But  France  alone  with  downcast  eyes  is  seen/ 
The  sad  attendant  on  so  good  a  queen. 
Ungrateful  country  I  to  forget  so  soon 
All  that  great  Anna  for  thy  sake  has  done,    "^ 
When  sworn  the  kind  defender  of  thy  cause,  ^ 
Spite  of  her  dear  reUgion,  spite  of  taws,  : 
For  thee  she  sheathed  the  terron  of  her  sword. 
For  thee  she  broke  her  gen'ral— and  her  word : 
For  thee  her  mind  in  doubtfVil  terms  she  told. 
And  learned  to  speak  like  oracles  of  old : 
For  thee,  for  thee  alone,  what  couW  she  more  ?  I 
She  lost  the  honour  she  had  gained  before ; 
Lost  all  the  trophies  which  her  arms  had  won, 
(Such  Caesar  never  knew,  nor  Philip's  son;) 
Resigned  the  glories  of  a  ten  year's  reign. 
And  such  as  none  but  Marlborough's  arm  could 

gain: 
For  thee  in  annals  she's  content  to  shine,      ** 
*^  Like  other  monarchs  of  the  Stuart  line.        .V  ' 

Many  irreverent  remarks  were  also  made  by  the 
coareer  wits  o^  the  day,  in  reference  to  the  position 
of  her  Migesty,  with  her  back  to  the  church  and  her 
face  to  a  brandy-shop,  which  was  then  kept  in  that 
part  of  the  church-yaid.  The  calumny  was  worthy 
of  the  coarseness.  Anne,  who  was  not  a  very  clever 
woman,  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform ;  and  though 
we  differ  with  her  politics,  we  cannot,  even  at  this 
d^rtance  of  time,  hdp  expressing  our  disgust  at  per- 
sonalities Uke  these,  espedally  against  a  female. 

t  Wordsworth. 


GHAPTBR  H. 

COKTBMTS. 

The  Ckurt^  9f  St.  Finth.  ^  Boohtellen  of  rhe 
Church-yard.-^Mr.  John$on*s.^Mr.  Neu^>erry't.^ 
ChUdrm's  Boohs.-^Clerical  Names  of  Streets  near  St. 
PauPs.'Swift  at  the  top  of  the  Cathedral. ^Dr.  Jokn^ 
son  at  St.  PauPs.^Patemoster  Row.^Panper's  Attev 
Stationer's  HaU.'-Almanacks.'^KniffhtlHderr  Street. 
Armed  Assemblies  of  the  Citizens.— Doctor's  Commons 
The  Herald's  College. -^-Coats  of  Arms.—Ludgate.^ 
Story  of  Sir  Stephen  Foster.— Prison  of  Ludgate  — 
PTyatrs  RebeUion.—The  Belle  Sauvage  Irm.—Bladt. 
friars.  — Shahspeare's  Theatre.— Accident  at  Blacks 
friars  in  lS23.—PHnHng  Htfuse  Square.— The  Times. 
Baynard's  Castle.— Story  of  the  Barm  Fitzwalter.^ 

Richard  III.  and  Buckingham.— Diana* s  Chamber. 

The  Royal  fVardrobe.— Marriages  in  the  Fleet.— Fleet 
Ditch.— The  Dunciad. 

Wi  remember,  in  our  chfldhood,  a  romantic  stxn^ 
at  school,  of  a  church  that  stood  under  St.  Pto1*s. 
We  conceived  of  it,  as  of  a  real  good-siaed  drorch, 
actually  standing  under  the  other ;  but  how  it  came 
there,  nobody  could  imagine.  It  was  some  ghostly 
edification  of  providence,  not  lightly  to  be  inquired 
into ;  but  as  its  name  was  St.  Faith's,  we  conjectured 
that  the  mystery  had  something  to  do  with  reUgioos 
belief.  The  mysteries  of  art  do  not  remain  with  us 
for  life,  like  those  of  nature.  Our  phenomenon 
amounted  to  this.  "The  church  of  St.  Faitti,'* 
says  Brayley,  "was  originally  a  distinct  bulhling; 
standhi'g  near  the  east  end  of  St.  Paul's ;  bat  when 
the  old  cathedral  was  enlarged,  between  the  yeai» 
1256  and  1312,  it  was  taken  down,  and  an  extensive 
part  of  the  vaulU  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
psrishionen  of  St.  Faith's,  in  lieu  of  the  demolished 
fabric.  This  was  afterwards  called  (the  <:hurch  of 
St.  Faith  in  tlie  Crypto,)  Ecclesia  Sanctis  Fidei  in 
Cryptis;  and,  according  to  a  representatron  made  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  in  the  year  1735,  measured 
180  feet  in  length,  and  60  in  breadth.  Alter  the 
fire  of  London,  the  parish  of  St.  Faith  was  joined 
to  that  of  St.  Augustine ;  and,  on  the  rebuilding  of 
the  cathedral,  a  portion  of  the  churchyard  belonging 
to  the  former  w»s  .  taken  to  enlarge  the  avenue 
round  the  east  end  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  remainder 
was  inclosed  witiiin  the  cathedral  railing.'*  • 

The  parishionen  of  St.  Faith  have  still  liberty  te 
bury  their  dead  in  certain  parto  of  the  churchyard  and 
the  crypto.  Other  portions  of  the  latter  have  been 
used  as  a  store-house  for  wine,  stotionery,  &c.  The 
stotioners  and  booksellera  of  London,  during  the  fa4, 
thought  they  had  secured  a  great  quantity  of  their 
stock  in  this  place ;  but  on  the  air  being  admitted^ 
when  they  went  to  take  them  out,  the  goods  had 
been  so  heated  by  the  conflagration  of  the  church 
overhead,  that  they  took  fire  at  last,  and  the  whole 
property  was  destroyed.  Clarendon  says  it  amounted 
to  the  value  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.f 

One  of  the  houses  on  the  sfte  of  the  old  [episeopiA 
mansfon,  now  occupied  by  his  successor,  Mr.  Hunter, 
was  Mr.  Johnson's,  the  bookseller,  a  man  who  de»- 
serves  mention  for  his  liberality  to  Cowper,  and  for 
the  remarkable  circumstance  of  his  never  havfaig 
seen  the  poet,  though  his  intercourse  with  him  was 
long  and  cordial.  Mr.  Johnson  was  in  connexion 
with  a  circle  of  men  of  letters,  some  of  whom  were 
In  the  habit  of  dining  with  him  once  a  v^eek,  and 
who  comprised  the  leading  polite  writera  of  the  last 
generation,— Cowper,  Darwin,  Hayley,  Dr.  Aikin» 
Mra.  Barbauld,  &c.  Fuseli  must  not  be  omitted, 
who  was  at  least  as  good  a  writer  as  a  painter ;  aad 
©there  of  celebrity  are  still  living,  who  have  been 
among  the  instructore  of  .their  time,  and  will  be 
known  to  posterity.  Here  Bonnycastle  hung  his 
long  face  over  his  plate,  as  ghid  to  escape  ftom  arithi. 
metic  into  his  jokes  and  his  social  dinner,  as  a  great 
boy ;  and  here  the  first  of  our  living  poets  (Words^  . 
worth)  published  his  earliest  performance. 

But  the  most  illustrious  of  all  .booksellen  in  our 
boyish  days,  not  for  his  great  names,  not  for  his 
dinnere,  not  for  his  riches  that  we  know  of,  nor  for 
any  other  full-grown  celebrity,  but  for  certain  little 
penny  books,  radiant  wHh  gold,  and  rich  \dth  bad 
pictures,  was  Mr.  Newberry,  the  famous  children's 
bookseller,  "  at  the  comer  of  St.  PauTs  church-yard,** 
next  Ludgate  Street.  The  house  is  still  occupied  by 
a  successor,  and  children  may  have  books  there  as 
formerly, — but  not  the  same.  The  gilding  we  con* 
fess,  we  regret :  gold,  somehow,  never  looked  so  well 
as  in  adorning  literature.  The  pictures  also,— may 
we  own  that  we  preferred  the  uncouth  coato,  the 
staring  blotted  eyes,  and  round  pieces  of  rope  for 
hato,  of  our  very  badly-diawn  contemporaries,  to  sSL 
the  proprieties  of  modem  embellishmentr  We  own 
the  superiority  of  the  latter,  and  would  have  it  pro- 
ceed  and  prosper,  but  a  boy  of  our  own  time  was 
much,'  though  his  coat  looked  very  like  his  grand- 
other's.  The  engravings,  probably,  were  of  th«t 
date.  Enomous,  however,  is  the  improvesoent  upon 
the  moraU  of  these  littie  books*;  and  there  we  giv^ 
them  up,  and  with  unmitigated  dd%ht.  The  good  iStle 
hoy,  tiie  hem  of  the  infant  literature  in  those  days, 
stood,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  the  disnee  of  beteg 
•  Vol.  U.  p.  303. 
t  In  his  L^t,  vol.  Ul.  P.M.    Edit.  1837. 
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a  Yery  telfUh  nun.  Hh  great  Yirtue  contUted  in 
being  different  from  tome  other  little  boy,  perhaps 
his  brother;  and  his  reward  was  having  a  fine  coach 
to  ride  in,  and  being  a  king  Pepin.  Now-a-days, 
since  the  world  has  had  a  great  moral  earthquake 
that  set  it  thinking,  the  little  boy  promises  to  be 
much  more  of  a  man ;  thinks  of  others,  as  well  as 
works  for  himself;  and  looks  for  his  reward  to  a  cha- 
racter  for  good  sense  and  beneficence.  In  no  respect 
"  is  the  progress  of  the  age  more  visible,  or  more  im- 
portantly so,  than  in  this  apparently  trifling  mstter. 
The  most  bigoted  opponents  of  a  rational  education 
are  obliged  to  adopt  a  portion  of  its  spirit,  in  order 
to  retain  a  hold,  which  their  own  teaching  must  ac- 
cordingly  undo :  and  if  the  times  were  not  full  of 
hopes  in  other  respects,  we  should  point  to  this 
evidence  of  their  advancement,  and  be  content  with  it. 
One  of  the  most  pernicious  mistakes  of  the  old 
children's  books,  was  the  inculcation  of  a  spirit  of 
revenge  and  cruelty,  in  the  tragic  examples  which 
were  hitended  to  deter  their  little  readers  from  idle- 
ness and  disobedience.  One,  if  he  did  not  behave 
himself,  was  to  be  shipwrecked  and  eaten  by  lions ; 
another  to  become  a  criminal,  who  was  not  to  be 
taught  better,  but  rendered  a  mere  wicked  contrast 
to  the  luckier  virtue ;  and  above  all,  none  were  to 
be  poor  but  the  vicious,  and  none  to  ride  in  their 
.coaches  but  little  Sir  Charies  Grandisons,  and  all- 
perfect  Sheriffs.  We  need  not  say  how  contrary 
this  was  to  the  real  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  at 
the  same  time  they  so  much  insisted  on.  The  per- 
plexity in  after  life,  when  reading  of  poor  philosophers 
.and  rich  vicious  men,  was  in  proportion ;  or  rather, 
virtue  and  mere  worldly  success  became  confounded. 
In  the  present  day,  the  profitableness  of  good  con- 
duct is  still  inculcated,  but  in  a  sounder  spirit. 
Charity  makas  the  proper  allowance  for  all;  and 
none  are  excluded  from  the  hope  of  being  wiser  and 
happier.  Men,  in  short,  are  not  taught  to  love  and 
labour  for  themselves  alone,  or  for  their  little  dark 
corners  of  egotism ;  but  to  take  the  world  along  with 
them  into. a  brighter  sky  of  improvement;  and  to 
discern  the  want  of  success  in  success  itself,  if  not 
accompanied  by  a  liberal  knowledge. 

The  Seven  Championt  of  Christendom ^  Valentine  and 
Or$on,  and  other  books  of  the  fictitious  class,  which 
have  survived  their  more  rational  brethren  (as  they 
thought  themselves,)  are  of  a  much  better  order, 
and,  indeed,  survive  by  a  natural  instinct  in  society  to 
that  effect.  With  many  absurdities  they  have  a  ge- 
.  neral  tone  of  manly  and  soctsl  virtue,  which  may  be 
safely,  left  to  itself.  The  absurdities  wear  out,  and 
.the  good  remains.  Nobody  in  these  times  will  think 
of  meeting  giants  and  dragons;  of  giving  blows 
.that  confound  an  army,  or  tearing  the  hearts  out 
.  of  two  lions  on  each  side  of  him,  as  easily  as  if  he 
were  dipping  his  hands  into  a  lottery.  But  there 
are  still  giants  and  wild  beasts  to  encounter,  of  an- 
other sort,  the  conquest  of  which  requires  the  old 
enthusiasm  and  disinterestedness ;  arms  and  war  are 
to  be  checked  in  their  t:areer,  and  have  been  so,  by 
that  new  might  of  opinion  to  which  everybody  may 
contribute  much  in  his  single  voice ;  and  wild 
men,  or  those  who  would  become  so,  are  tamed 
by  education  and  brotherly  kindness,  into  ornaments 
ofcivUlife. 

•  The  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul's  retains  a  variety 
of  appellations,  indicative  of  its  former  connexion 
with  the  church.  There  is  Creed  Lane,  Ave-Maria 
Lane,  Sermon  Lane,*  Canon  Alley,  Pater- Noster 
Jlow,  Holiday  Court,  Amen  Comer,  Sec.  Members  of 
the  cathedral  establishment  stiU  have  abodes  in  some 
of  these  places,  particularly  in  Amen  Comer,  which 
is  inclosed  with  gates,  and  appropriated  to  the  houses 
of  prebendaries  and  canons.  Close  to  Sermon  Lane 
is  Do-Uttle  Lane ;  a  vicinity  which  must  have  fur- 
nished jokes  to  the  Puritans.  Addle  Street  is  an 
ungrat^ul  corraption  of  Athelstan  Street,  so  called 
fh>m  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Saxon  kings, 
who  had  a  palace  in  it. 

We  have  omitted  to  notice  a  curious  passage  in 
Swift,  in  which  he  abuses  himself  for  going  to  the 
top  of  St.  PauVs.  "  To  day,"  says  he,  writing  to 
Stella,  "  I  was  all  about  St.  Paul's,  and  up  at  the 
top  like  a  fool,  with  Sir  Andrew  Fountain,  and  two 
more ;  and  spent  seven  shillings  for  my  dinner,  like 
a  puppy."  "  This,"  adds  the  doctor,  *'  is  the  second 
time  he  has  served  me  so :  but  1  Will  never  do  it 
again,  though  all  mankind  should  persuade  me,  un- 
oonsidering  puppies !  'f  The  being  forced  by  richer 
people  than  one's  self  to  spend  money  at  a  tavem, 
might  reasonably  be  lamented ;  but  from  the  top  of 
St.  Paul's,  Swift  beheld  a  spectacle,  which  surely  was 
not  unworthy  of  his  attention;  perhaps  it  affected 
him  too  much.  The  author  of  Gulliver  might  have 
taken  from  it  his  notions  of  little  bustling  human- 
kind. 
I    Dr.  Johnson  frequently  attended  public  worship 

*  UnlcM,  Indeed,  we  arc  to  fuppote,  u  has  been  raggetted, 
that  Sermon  Lane  ii  a  corraption  of  Sheremoniers  Lane,  that 
is  the  lane  of  the  money  dippers,  or  su^  as  cat  and  rounded 
the  metal  which  was  ta  be  coined  or  stamped  Into  money.  There 
was  andently  a  place  In  this  lane  for  melting  sUrer,  called  the 
Blaektoft—mnd  the  Mint  was  In  the  street  now  called  Old 
Clkange,  In  the  tmmediaU  ndf hbonrhood.    Set  Maitlmnd,  U. 

t  LtttetB  to  Stella,  in  the  duodecimo  cdlUon  of  his  works, 
776.    Letter  Ti.  p.  43. 


in  St.  Paul's.  Very  difl^nt  must  his  look  ha^^ 
been,  in  turning  into  the  chancel,  fh>m  the  threaten- 
ing and  trampling  aspect  they  have  given  him  in  his 
statue.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  this  aspect ;  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  character  in  it.  But  the  contrast, 
considering  the  place,  is  curious.  A  little  before  his 
death,  when  bodily  decay  made  him  less  patient  than 
ever  of  contradiction,  he  instituted  a  club  at  the 
Queen's  Arms,  in  St.  I^ul's  Churchyard.  "  He 
told  Mr.  Hook,"  says  Boswell,  "that  he  wished  to 
have  a  City  Club,  and  asked  him  to  collect  one ;  but, 
said  he,  don't  let  them  be  patrioU."*  (This  was  an 
allusion  to  the  friends  of  his  acquaintance,  Wilkes) . 
Boswell  sccompsnied  him  one  day  to  the  club,  and 
found  the  members  "very  sensible,  well-behaved 
men :"  that  is  to  say,  Hook  had  collected  a  body  of 
decent  listenecs.  This,  however,  is  melancholy.  In 
the  next  chapter  we  shall  see  Johnson  in  all  his 
glory. 

St.  Paul's  Churchyard  appears  as  if  it  were  only  a 
great  commercisl  thoroughfare,  but  if  all  the  clergy 
could  be  seen  at  once,  who  have  abodes  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood,  they  would  be  found  *jo  constitute  a 
numerous  body.  If  to  the  sable  coats  of  these 
gentlemen,  be  added  those  of  the  practisers  of  the 
civil  law,  who  were  formerly  allied  to  them,  and  who 
live  in  Doctor's  Commons,  the  churchyard  increases 
the  clerkly  part  of  its  aspect.  It  resumes,  to  the 
imagination,  something  of  the  leamed  and  collegiate 
look  it  had  of  old.  Patemoster  Row  is  said  to  have 
been  so  called  on  account  of  the  number  of  Stationers 
or  Text-writers  that  dwelt  there,  who  dealt  much 
in  religious  books,  and  sold  bom-books  or  A  B  G's, 
with  the  Patemoster.  Ave-Maria,  Creed,  Graces, 
&c.  And  so  of  the  other  places  above-named. 
But  it  is  more  likely  that  this  particular  street  (as, 
indeed,  we  are  told  also)  viras  named  from  the  rosary 
or  patemoster-makers ;  for  so  they  were  called; 
as  appears  by  a  record  of  "one  Robert  Nikke,  a 
patemoster- maker  and  citizen,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Fourth." 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  what  a  change  has  taken 
place  in  this  celebrated  6ooA  street,  since  nothing  was 
sold  there  but  rosaries.  It  is  but  rarely  the  word 
Paternoster-Row  strikes  us  as  having  a  reference  to 
the  Latin  prayer.  We  think  of  booksellers'  shops, 
and  of  all  the  learning  and  knowledge  they  have 
sent  forth.  The  books  of  Luther,  which  Henry  the 
Eighth  bumt  in  the  neighbouring  churchyard,  were 
tumed  into  millions  of  volumes,  (partly  by  reason  of 
that  bumiag.)  and  have  put  an  end  to  their  prede- 
cessors for  ever. 

Patemoster- Row,  however,  has  not  been  exclu- 
sively in  possession  of  the  booksellers,  since  it  lost 
its  original  tenants,  the  rosary-makers.  Indeed  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  only  in  comparatively 
recent  time,  that  the  booksellers  fixed  themselves 
there.  They  had  for  a  long  while  been  established  in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  but  scarcely  in  the  Row,  till 
after  the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  "  This 
street,"  says  MaiUand,  writing  in  1720,  "before  the 
fire  of  London,  was  taken  up  by  eminent  mercers, 
silkmen,  and  lacemen;  and  their  shops  were  so 
resorted  unto  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  in  their 
coaches,  that  oftimes  the  street  was  so  stopped  up, 
that  there  was  no  passage  for  foot  passengers.  But 
since  the  said  fire,  those  eminent  tradesmen  have 
settled  themselves  in  several  other  parts ;  especially 
in  Ludgate  Street,  and  in  Bedford  Street,  HenrietU 
Street,  and  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  And  the 
inhabitants  in  this  street  are  now  a  mixture  of  trades- 
people, such  as  tire- women,  or  milliners,  for  the  sale 
of  top-knots,  and  the  like  dressings  for  the  females." 
In  a  subsequent  edition  of  his  history,  published  in 
1755;  it  is  added,  "There  are  .now  many  shops  of 
mercers,  silkmen,  eminent  printers,  booksellers,  and 
publishers."t  The  most  easterly  of  the  narrow  and 
partly  covered  passages  between  Newgate  Street  and 
Patemoster  Row,  is  that  caUed  Panyer's  Alley,  re- 
markable for  a  stone  built  into  the  wall  of  one  of  the 
houses  on  the  east  side,  supporting  the  figures  of  a 
pannier  or  wicker  basket,  surmounted  by  a  boy,  and 
exhibiting  the  following  inscription ; — 

"  When  you  have  sought  the  city  round. 
Yet  still  this  is  the  highest  ground." 

We  cannot  say  if  absolute  faith  is  to  be  put  in  this 
asseveration;  but  it  is  possible.  It  has  been  said, 
that  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  is  on  a  level  with  that  of 
Hampstead. 

We  look  back  a  moment  between  Patemoster  Row 
and  the  churchyard,  to  observe,  that  the  only  memo- 
rial remaining  of  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  is  a  tablet  in  London-House  Yard,  let  into 
the  wall  of  the  public  house  called  the  Goose  and 
Gridiron.  Tlie  Goose  and  Gridiron  is  said  by  tradition 
to  have  been  what  was  called  in  the  Mast  century  a 
"  music  house ;"  that  is  to  say,  a  place  of  entertain- 
ment with  music.  When  it  ceased  to  be  musical,  a 
landlord,  in  ridicule  of  its  former  pretensions,  chose 
for  his  sign  "  a  goose  stroking  the  bars  of  a  gridiron 
with  his  foot,"  and  called  it  the  Swan  and  Harp.t 

*  BoewelPtLife  of  Johnson^  eighth  edition,  vol.  It.  p.  98. 
t  Hhtorp  of  London,  II.  925. 

t  The  Toiler.  With  motes  hiMioricnl,  Mifr^^iea/,  ^nd  trU 
tleoL    8to.,  1797.   Vol.  Ir.  p.  20C.  -^  -^ 


.  Between  Amen  Comer,  and  Ludgate  Street,  at  tlit 
end  of  a  passage  from  Ave-Maria  Lane,  "  stood'  a 
great  house  of  stone  and  wood,  bdonging  in  old  time 
to  John,  Duke  of  Br^tagne,  and  Earl  of  Richmond^ 
cotemporary  with  Edward  II.  and  III.  After  him  it 
was  possessed  by  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  in  the  time 
of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.,  and  was  called  Pern- 
brokers  Inn,  near  Ludgate.  It  then  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  title  of  Abergavenny,  and  was 
called  Burgavenny  House,  under  which  circumstances 
it  remained  in  the  time  of  Elisabeth.  "  To  finish  the 
anti-climax,"  says  Pennant,  "  it  vm  finally  possessed 
by  the  company  of  Stationers,  who  rebuilt  it  of  wood^ 
and  made  it  their  Hall.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Great  Fire,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present  plain 
building."*  Of  the  once  powerful  possesson  of  the 
old  mansion  nothing  now  is  remeroberM,  or'  cared 
for ;  but  in  the  interior  of  the  modem  building  are  to 
be  seen,  looking  almost  as  if  they  were  alive,  and  as 
if  we  knew  them  personally,  the  immortal  feces  of 
Steele  and  Richardson,  Prior  in  his  cap,  and  Or. 
Hoadley,  a  liberal  bishop.  There  is  also  Mrs.  Rich- 
ardson, the  wife  of  the  novelist,  looking  as  prim  aoii 
particular  as  if  she  had  been  just  chucked  under  the 
chin ;  and  Robert  Nelson,  Esq.,  supposed  author  of 
the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  and  prototype  of  Sir  Charies 
Grandison,  as  regular  and  passionleu  in  his  face  as  if 
he  had  been  made  only  to  wear  his  wig.  The  same 
is  not  to  be  said  of  the  fsce  of  Steele,  with  his  black 
eyes  and  social  aspect ;  and  still  less  of  Richardson, 
who,  instead  of  being  the  smooth,  satisfied-looking 
personage  he  is  represented  in  some  engravings  of 
him  (which  makes  his  heart-rending  romance  appear 
unaccountable  and  aruel),  has  a  face  as  uneasy  as  can 
well  be  conceived, — flushed  and  shattered  with  emo- 
tion. We  recognise  the  sensitive,  enduring  man, 
such  as  he  really  was, — a  heap  of  bad  nerves.  It  is 
worth  any  body's  while  to  go  to  Stationers'  Hall,  on 
purpose  to  see  these  portraits.  They  are  not  of  the 
first  order  as  portraits,  but  evident  likenesses.  Hoad- 
ley looks  at  once  jovial  and  decided,  like  a  good- 
natured  controversialist.  Prior  is  not  so  pleasant  at 
in  his  prints ;  his  nose  is  a  little  aquiline,  instead  of 
tumed  up ;  and  his  features,  though  delicate,  not  so 
liberal.  But  if  he  has  not  the  best  look  of  his  poietry,. 
he  has  the  wofSt.  He  seems  as  if  he  had  been  sitting 
op  all  night ;  his  eyelids  droop ;  and  his  whole  &ce 
is  used  with  rakery. 

It  is  impossible  to  see  Prior  and  Steele  together, 
without  regretting  that  they  quarrelled :  but  as  they 
did  quarrel,  it  vras  fit  that  Krior  should  be  in  the 
wrong.  From  a  Whig  he  had  become  a  Tbry,  and 
shewed  that  his  change  was  not  quite  what  it  ought 
to  have  been,  by  avoiding  the  men  with  whom  he 
bad  associated,  and  writing  contemptuously  of  hia 
fellow  wits.  All  the  men  of  letters,  whose  portraits 
are  in  this  haH,  were,  doubtless,  intimate  with  the 
premises,  and  partakers  of  Stationers*  dinners.  Rich, 
ardson,  v^ras  Master  of  the  Company.  Morphew,  e 
bookseller  in  the  neighbourhood,  viras  one  of  the 
publishers  of  the  Tatler;  and  concerts  as  welf  aa 
festive  dinners  used  to  take  place  in  the  great  room, 
of  both  of  which  entertainments  Steele  viras  fond. 
It  viras  here,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  one  of  the  inferior 
oflScers  of  the  company,  a  humourist  on  suffenmce, 
came  in,  one  day,  on  his  knees,  at  an  anniversary 
dinner,  when  Bishop  Hoadley  viras  present,  in  order 
to  drink  to  the  "  Glorious  Memory ."f  The  company, 
Steele  included,  irere  pretty  far  gone ;  Hoadley  had 
remained  as  long  as  he  v^U  could ;  and  the  genu- 
flector  was  dmnk.  Steele,  seeing  the  bishop  a 
little  disconcerted,  whispered  him,  "  Do  laugh,  my 
lord;  pray  laugh: — ^'tis  hnmamty  to  laugn."  The 
good-natured  prelate  acquiesced.  Next  day,  Steele 
sent  him  a  penitential  letter,  with  the  following 
couplet : — 

Virtue  with  so  much  ease  on  Bangor  sits. 

All  faults  he  pardons,  though  he  none  commits.'; 

The  most  illustrious  musical  performance  that  ever 
took  place  in  the  hall,  was  that  of  Dryden's  Ode.  A 
society  for  the  annual  commemoration  of  St.  Cecilia, 
the  patroness  of  music,  was  instituted  in  the  year 
1680,  not  without  an  eye  perhaps  to  the  religkMis 
opinions  of  the  heir  presumptive,  who  was  shortly  to 
ascend  the  throne  as  James  the  Second.  An  ode  was 
written  every  year  for  the  occasion,  and  set  to  music 
by  some  eminent  composer ;  and  the  performance  of 
it  was  followed  by  a  grand  dinner.  In  1687,  Dryden 
contributed  his  first  ode,  entitled,  "  A  Song  for  Saint 
Cecilia's  Day,"  in  which  there  are  finer  things  than  in 
any  part  of  the  other,  though  as  a  whole  it  is  not  so 
striking.  Ten  years  afterwards  it  was  followed  by 
"  Alexander's  Feast,"  the  dinner  perhaps  being  a  part 
of  the  inspiration.  Poor  Jeremiah  Clarke,  who  shot 
himself  for  love,  was  the  composer.!    This  is  the  ode, 

*  Pennaot't  London,  as  above,  p.  377. 

t  OfWUlUunllL 

t  The  genial  of  CUrke,  which,  agreetblj  to  hie  uohappy  end, 
wu  tender  and  melancholy,  nras  unsaited  to  the  Urelier  Intoxi- 
cation of  Dryden's  fVast,  afterwarda  (rlorioosly  set  by  Handel. 
Clarke  has  been  styled  the  mosic*!  Otway  of  his  time-  He 
waa  organist  at  St.  Paul's,  and  »hot  himsdr  at  his  house  In  Si. 
Paul's  Churchyard.  Mr.  John  Reading,  oiffaniat  of  St.  Dw- 
stan*s,  who  iras  Intimately  acquainted  with  him,  was  golag  by 
at  the  moment  the  pistol  went  off,  and  upon  entering  the 
house  "  found  his  friend  ai)d  fUlow  student  in  the  agoidas  ot 
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with  the  composition  of  whkh  Bolingbroke  is  said 
to  have  found  Dryden  in  a  state  Of  emotion  one 
morning,  the  whole  night  having  been  paued,  agi- 
iante  deo,  under  the  fever  of  inspiration. 

From  Stationer's  Hail  once  issued  aU  the  almanacks 
that  were  published,  with  all  the  trash  and  supersti- 
tidn  they  kept  alive.  Francis  Moore  is  still  among 
their  "living  dead  men."  Francis  must  now  be  a 
posthumous  old  gentleman,  of  at  least  one  hundred 
and  forty  years  of  age.  The  first  blunder  the  writers 
of  these  books  committed,  in  their  cunning,  was  the 
having  to  do  with  the  state  of  the  weather;  their 
Aext  was  to  think  that  the  grandmothers  of  the  last 
century  were  as  immortal  as  their  title-pages,  and 
that  nobody  was  getting  wiser  than  themselves. 
The  mysterious  solemnity  of  their  hieroglyphics, 
bringing  heaven  and  earth  together  like  a  vision  in 
the  Apocalypse,  was  imposing  to  the  nurse  and  the 
(ihild ;  and  the  bashfulness  of  their  bodily  sympathies, 
no  less  attractive.  We  remember  the  astonishment 
of  a  worthy  seaman,  some  years  ago,  at  the  claim 
which  they  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  sign  Virgo. 
The  Monopoly  is  now  gone ;  almanacks  have  been 
forced  into  improvement  by  emulation ;  and  the  Sta- 
tioners (naturally  enough  at  the  moment)  are  angry 
about  it.  This  fit  of  ill  humour  will  pass ;  and  a 
body  of  men,  interested  by  their  very  trade  in  the 
progress  of  liberal  knowledge,  will  by  and  bye,  join 
the  laugh  at  the  tenderness  they  evinced  in  behalf  of 
old  wives'  fables.  It  is  observable,  that  their  friend 
Bick'erstaiT  (Steele's  assumed  name  in  the  Tatler)  was 
the  first  to  begin  the  joke  against  them. 

Knight  Riders  Street  (Great  and  Little)  on  the 
-south  side  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  is  jsaid  to  have 
been  named  from  the  processions  of  Knights  from  the 
Tower,  to  their  place  of  tournament  in  Smithfield. 
It  must  have  been  a  round-about  way.  Probably  the 
nama  originated  in  nothing  more  than  a  sign,  or  from 
some  reference  to  the  Herald's  College  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  open  space,  we  may  here  notice, 
around  the  western  extremity  of  the  Cathedral  was 
anciently  used  by  the  Citizens  for  assembling  together 
"  to  make  shew  of  their  arms,"  or  to  hold  what  was 

•  called  among  the  Scotch  "  a  weapon  ^aw."  A  com- 
plaint was  made  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Ward  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  against  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
for  having  inclosed  this  ground,  which  they  insisted 
was  "  the  soil  and  lay-fee  of  our  lord  the  king,"  by  a 

tmud  wall,  and  covered  part  of  it  with  buildings.* 
The  houses  immediately  to  the  west  of  Creed  Lane 
and  Ave-ldaria  Lane  probably  occupy  part  of  the 

•  apace  in  question. 

Behind  Great  Knight  Rider's  Street,  is  Doctor's 
Commons,  so  called  from  the  Doctors  of  Civil  Law, 
who  dine  together  four  days  in  each  term.  The 
Court  of  Admiralty  is  also  there.  The  Admiralty 
.  Judge  is  preceded  by  an  officer  with  a  silver  oar.f 
There  is  something  pleasing  in  the  parade  of  a  civil 
officer,  thus  announced  by  a  symbol  representing  the 
Tegulation  of  the  most  turbulent  of  elements. 

The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  lawyers,  who  connect 

the  law  with  the  church,  had  fqrmerly  much  more  to 

do  than  they  have  at  present.     The  proctors  (or 

attorneys)  are  said  to  have  been  so  numerous  and  so 

noisy,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  that  the  judge 

sometimes  could  not  be  heard  for  them.    They  thrust 

themselves  into  causes  without  the  parties'  consent, 

and  shouldered  the  advocates  out  of  their  business. 

The  diminution  of  their  body  was  owing  to  Cranmer! 

At  present,  no  lawyers  of  their  class  are  accounted 

more  respectable.    It  is  a  pity  as  much  cannot  be  said 

of  the  causes  brought  into  this  court.     Doctor's 

Commons  are  of  pamful  celebrity  in  the  annals  of 

domestic  trouble.    We  have  hardly  perhaps  among' 

tts  a  remnant  of  greater  barbarism,  than  "  an  action 

for  damages,"  whether  considered  with  a  view  to  re- 

•compense  or  prevention.    But  the  question  is  one  of 

too  great  delicacy  to  be  discussed  in  these  pages. 

Doctor's  Commons  bind,  as  well  as  set  loose.    "  Hence 

originates,"  says  the  focetious  Mr.  Malcolm,  "  the 

awful  scrap  of  parchment,  bearing  the  taUsmanic  mark 

ot  John  Caniuar  (the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury), 

which  constitutes  thoMsands  of  benedicts  the  happiest 

or  most  miserable  of  married  men :  in  short,  it  is  the 

gnnd  lottery  of  life,  in  which,  fortunately,  there  are 

far  more  prises  than  blanks."!      The  community 

ought  to  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Malcolm  for  this  hut 

piece  of  information,  as  there  is  a  splenetic  notion 

among  them  to  the  contrary. 

A  history  deeply  interesting  to  human  nature 
imght  be  drawn  up  from  the  documenU  preserved  in 
this  place;  for  besides  cases  of  personal  infidelity,  here 
arc  to  be  found  others  of  infidelity  religious,  of  bias- 
phemy,  simony,  &c.,  together  with  romantic  ques- 
tions relative  to  kindred  and  succession ;  and  here 


are  deposited  those  last  specimens  of  human  strength 
or  waakness,  last  wills  and  testaments,  together  with 
cases  in  which  they  have  been  contested.  .  It  was 
these  record^  that  fiimished  us  with  accounts  of  the 
latest  days  of  Milton  (see  Bunhill  Row ;)  and  that 
set  the  readers  of  Shakspeare  speculating  why  he 
should  make  no  mention  of  his  wife,  except  to  leave 
her  his  "second  beat  bed."  They  also  perplexed  for 
ever  the  question  as  to  how  he  spelt  his  name,  by 
leaving  it  doubtful  whether  he  had  not  written  it 
three  different  wajrs  in  the  signatures  to  one  paper. 
Of  the  practisers  in  the  dvil  courts  we  can  call  to 
mind  nothing  more  worthy  of  recollection  than  the 
strange  name  of  one  of  them.  Sir  Julius  Caesar  (see 
Great  St.  Helens,  Bishopsgate),  and  the  ruinous 
volatility  of  poor  Dr.  King,  the  Tory  wit,  who  is  con- 
jectured to  have  been  the  only  civilian  that  ever  went 
to  reside  in  Ireland,  "  alter  having  experienced  the 
emoluments  of  a  settlement  in  DcHCtor's  Commons." 
The  doctor  unfortunately  practised  too  much  with  the 
bottle,  which  hindered  him  from  adhering  long  to 
anything. 

Behind  LitUe  Knight  Rider's  Street,  to  the  east  of 
Doctor's  Commons,  is  the  Herald's  College.  A  gor- 
geous idea  of  colours  falls  on  the  mind  in  passing  it, 
as  from  a  cathedral  window, 

"And  shielded  scutcheons  blush  with  blood  of  queens 
and  kings." — KeaU. 

The  passenger,  if  he  is  a  reader  conversant  with  old 
times,  thinks  also  of  bannered  halls,  of  processions  of 
chivalry,  and  of  the  fields  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers, 
with  their  vizored  knights,  distinguished  by  their 
coats  and  crests ;  for  a  coat  of  arms  is  nothing  but  a 
representation  of  the  knight  himself,  from  whom  the 
bearer  is  descended.  The  shield  supposes  his  body; 
there  is  the  helmet  for  his  head,  with  the  crest  upon 
it ;  the  flourish  is  his  mantle ;  and  he  stands  upon 
the  ground  of  his  motto,  or  moral  pretensioc.  ilie 
supporters,  if  he  is  noble,  or  of  a  p^cular  c\t^z%  Of 
knighthood,  are  thought  to  be  the  pa^  that  wiuted 
upon  him,  desigixated  by  the  fantastic  dresses  of  bear, 
lion,  &c..  whith  they  sometimes  wore.  Heraldry  is 
t^  of  colour  and  imagery,  and  attracts  the  hncy  like 
a  "  book  of  pictures."  The  Kings  at  Arms  are 
romantic  personages,  really  crowned,  and  have  as 
mystic  appellations  as  the  kings  of  an  old  tale,— 
Garter,  Clarencieux,  and  Norroy.  Norroy  is  King  of 
the  North,  and  Clarencieux  (a  title  of  Norman  ori^n) 
of  the  South.  The  heralds,  Lancaster,  Somerset,  &c., 
have  simpler  names,  indicative  of  the  counties  over 
which  they  preside;  but  are  only  less  gorgeously 
dressed  than  the  kings,  in  emblazoLment  and  satin ; 
and  then  there  are  the  four  pursuivants.  Rouge 
Croix,  Rouge  Dragon,  Portcullis,  and  Blue  Mantle, 
with  hues  as  lively,  and  appellations  as  quaint,  as  the 
attendants  on  a  fairy  court.  For  gorgeousness  of 
attire,  mysteriousness  of  origin,  and  in  fact  for  simi. 
larity  of  origin  (a  knave  being  a  squire),  a  knave  of 
cards  is  not  unlike  a  herald.  A  story  is  told  of  an 
Irish  King  at  Arms*  who,  waiting  upon  the  Bishop 
of  Killaloe  to  summon  him  to  Parliament,  and  being 


found,  on  inquiry,  that  there  are  no  grants  of  aims 
by  the  English  Heralds,  of  any  very  high  antiquity ; 
and  that  the  most  ancient  which  can  be  produced^ 
either  in  the  original  or  in  well  authenticated  copies, 
are  of  a  date  when  the  general  use  of  seals  of  arms, 
circumscribed  with  the  names  and  titles  of  the  beareia, 
was  wearing  away."  • 

We  learn  from  the  same  writer,  that  the  value  of 
"  a  painted  shield  of  parchment"  b  fifty  pounds.  Of 
the  spirit  in  which  these  things  have  be^  done,  the 
reader  may  judge  from  a  letter  written  by  an  applicant 
to  one  of  the  most  respectable  names  in  the  college 
list.  His  object  was  to  get  the  illegitimate  coat  of  a 
female  friend  of  his,  changed  to  one  by  which  it  was 
to  appear  she  was  not  illegitimate.  He  offers  five 
pounds  for  it ;  and  adds,  that  there  is  another  friend 
of  his,  "  an  Alderman's  son,  in  Chester,  whose  great- 
grandfather was  basebom,  whom  I  have  bine  treating 
with  sev'all  tymes  about  the  alteration  of  his  coat, 
telling  him  for  10"*  and  not  under,  it  may  be  accom- 
plished ;  five  he  is  willing  to  give,  but  not  above ;  if 
you  please  to  accept  of  that  sume,  you  may  writt  me 
a  line  or  two.  I  desire  that  you  ^ill  send  the  scroll 
down  again,  as  soon  as  you  can.f 

The  truth  is,  that  except  as  far  as  their  records  go, 
and  as  they  can  be  turned  to  account  in  questions  of 
kindred  and  inheritance,  the  heralds  are  of  no  im- 
portance in  modem  times.  Nor  have  they  anything 
to  do  with  the  spirit  and  first  principles  of  the  devices, 
of  which  they  assume  the  direction.  We  think  it  is 
worth  notice,  because  heraldry  itself,  or  at  least  the 
discussion  of  coats  of  arms,  of  which  most  people  are 
observed  to  be  fonder  than  they  choose  to  ccMicflS, 
might  be  reconciled  to  the  progress  of  'imowledge,  or 
made,  at  any  rate,  the  gro'::;ia  of  a  pleasing  and  n^^ 
ungraceful  novelty,  'fo  a  coat  of  arr-,  no  man, 
liteia'l^^s;,caklng,  has  pretentions,  who  it  not^e 
representative  of  ^or.ebody  that  bore  arms  in  the  old 
English  :;;ars;  but  when  the  necessity  for  military 
'  irtue  decreased,  arms  gave  way  to  .the  gown ;  and 
ihields  had  honourable,  but  fantastic  augmentations, 
for  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  lawyers  and  statesmen. 
Meanwhile,  commerce  was  on  the  increase,  and  there 
came  up  a  new  power  in  the  shape  of  pounds,  shil- 
lings  and  pence,  which  was  to  be  represented  also  by 
its  coat  of  arms ;  how  absurdly,  need  not  be  added ; 
though  the  individuals,  who  got  their  lions  and  their 
shields  behind  the  counter,  were  often  excellent  men, 
who  might  have  cut  as  great  a  figure  in  battle  as  the 
best,  had  they  lived  in  other  times.  At  length,  not 
to  have  a  military  coat  was  to  be  no  gentleman ;  and 
then  the  heralds  fairly  sold  achievements  at  so  much 
the  head.  They  received  their  fees,*put  on  their  spec- 
tacles, turned  over  their  books  like  an  astrologer, 
and  found  that  you  were  deserving  of  a  bear's  paw, 
or  might  clap  three  puppies  on  your  coach.  "  Con- 
greve,"  says  Swift,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Stella, 
"  gave  me  a  Tatler  he  had  written  out,  as  blind  as  he 
is,  for  little  Harrison.  'Tis  about  a  scoundrel  that 
was  grown  rich,  and  went  and  bought  a  coat  of  arms 
at  the  herald's,  and  a  set  of  ancestors  at  Fleet  Ditch.!'* 
And  this  is  the  case  at  present.    Numbers  of  *^ersons 


dressed,  as  the  ceremony  required,  in  his  heraldic     do  not,  however,  stand  on  this  CtTemony  with  the 


cathedral,  relates  of  him,  that  a  few  treeka  before  th#rlt>^ 

InUie  country,  where  there  waa  »  pond  aorrounded  br  treeL 
•ad  not  knowing  Srhetber  to  hane^oTdrownWrnaSTtoLK 

ifJjSUf"?Sr7M***!L'"*lI*^**-  7»«mon^.tSAliai"2rtE 
cdgewaya.  Of  thia  new  chance  for  Ufe.  poor  Clarke  w/m/ 
waa  unable  to  arail  himself.  *^  ^larae,  we  ate, 

•SMJr«tflfliiAU.!M». 

eiSS^a^JtTSr^  ttO.  work,  M  actually 

iTtcwdlnittM  1Udhrlvitm.Tol.  U.  p.  473. 


attire,  so  mystified  the  bishop's  servant  with  his  ap- 
pearance, that  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  and 
carrying  off  but  a  confused  notion  of  his  title,  he 
announced  him  thus :  "  My  lord,  here  is  the  King  of 
Trumps." 

Mr.  Pennant  says,  that  the  Herald's  College,  "is 
a  foundation  of  great  antiquity,  in  which  the  records 
are  kept  of  all  the  old  blood  in  the  kingdom."    But 
this  is  a  mistake.     Heralds,  indeed,  are  of  great  an- 
tiquity, in  the  sense  of  messengers  of  peace  and  war ; 
but  in  the  modem  sense,  they  are  no  older  than  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  were  not  incorporated  before 
that  of  the  usurper  Richard.    The  house  which  they 
formeriy  occupied  vfSA  a  mansion  of  the  Earls  of 
Derby.    It  was  burnt  in  the  Great  Fire,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  building,  part  of  which  was 
raised  at  the  expense  of  some  of  their  officers.    As  to 
their  keeping  records  of  "aU  the  old  blood  in  the 
Idngdom,"  they  may  keep  them,  or  not,  as  they  have 
the  luck  to  find  them ;  but  the  blood  was  old,  before 
they  had  anything  to  do  with  it.    Men  bore  arms 
and  cresto,  when  there  were  no  ofllcers  to  register 
them.    This,  as  a  writer  in  the  Censura  LUeraria 
observes,  justly  diminishes  the  pretension  they  set 
up,  that  no  atms  are  of  authority  which  have  not 
been  registered  among  their  archives.    "  If  this  doc- 
trine," says  he,  "  were  just,  the  consequence  would 
be,  that  arms  of  comparatively  modem  invention  are 
of  better  authority  than  those  which  a  man  and  his 
ancestors  have  borne  from  times  before  the  existence 
of  the  College  of  Arms,  and  for  time  immemorial, 
supported  by  the  evidence  of  ancient  seals,  funeral 
monuments,  and  other  authentic  documents.    Surely 
this  is  grossly  absurd;  and  the  more  absurd,  if  we 
consider,  that  the  heralds  seem  originally  not  to  have 
been  instituted  for  the  manufacturing  of  armorial 
ensigns,  but  for  the  recording  those  ensigns,  which  had 
been  home  by  men  of  honourable  lineage,  and  which 
might,  therefore,  be  borne  by  their  posterity.    Perhaps 
it  would  not  be  too  much  to  presume,  that  it  will  be 


•  On  the  niUiority  of   Ungton,  Johnson's  Mend.    Set 
Jfajgir^  Am^eiotm,  ^..kg  LsHhm  MtMlim  Hmrttins,  vol.  I. 


heralcb.  Many  are  cont;.;,^  ^  receive  their  exploits 
at  hau-»-^jinea  the  set,  from  pretenders  who  under- 
take  to  "procure  arms;"  and  many  more  assume 
the  arms  nearest  to  their  name  and  family,  or  invent 
them  at  once;  naturally  enough  concluding,  that 
they  might  as  well  achieve  their  own  glories,  as  buy 
them  of  an  old  gentleman  or  a  pedlar. 

Now  arms  were  not  originally  given ;   they  were 
assumed.    Men  in  battle,  when  armies  fought  pell- 
mell,  and  bodily  prowess  was  more  in  request  than  it 
is  now,  wished  to  have  their  persons  distinguished ; 
and  accordingly  they  put  a  device  on  their  shield,  or 
some  towering  symbol  on  their  helmet.    This  at  once 
served  to  mark  out  the  bearer,  and  to  express  the 
particular  sentiment  or  alliance,  upon  which  he  was 
to  be  understood  as  priding  himself.    The  real  spirit 
of  heraldry  consisted  therefore,  and  must  always 
consist,  in  distinguishing  one  person  from  another, 
and^  in  expressing  his  individual  sentiments ;  and  as 
the  'adoption  of  some  device  is  both  an  elegant  ex- 
ercise of  the  fancy,  and  acts  as  a  kind  of  memento 
to  the  conscience,  'tending  to  keep  us  to  what  we 
profess,  people  who  have  no  certain  arms  of  their 
own,  or  who  do  not  care  for  them  if  they  have,  might 
not  ungracefully,  or  even  uselessly  entertain  them- 
selves, with  doing,  in  their  own  persons,  what  the 
old  assumers  of  arms  did  in  theirs ;  that  is  to  say, 
invent  their  own' distinctions.     The  emblasonment 
might  amuse  their  fancies,  and  be  put  in  books,  or 
elsewhere,  like  other  coats  of  arms ;  and  a  little  dif- 
ference  in  the  mode  of  it  could  easily  set  aside  the 
pretensions  of  the  heralds  to  interfere.    People  might 
thus  express  their  views  in  life,  or  their  particular 
tastes  and  opinions ;  and  the  "  science  of  heraldry." 
which  has  been  so  much  laughed  at,  not  always  with 
justice,  be  made  to  accord  with  the  progress  of 
knowledge,-M>r,  at  all  events,  with  the  entertaining 
part  of  it.  ^^  „ 

•  Ctnaura  LUerttri^  rol.  iU.  p.  sM. 

.  L^A  ^X*^'.  •*<'  Corrmaondemce  t/Sir  William  Dugdmle, 
nper.  Load.  1837.  Our  memorandum  haa  omitted  the 
The  letter  was  n-ritten  to  Dugdala  by  Randall  Holme,  a 

%  UtterzH.|iil88,.lnthsdnodediaocdltfoii.asabore. 
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ttm»,  in  which  parliaments  were  sometimes  held. 
The  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  lodged  in  it  when  he 
visited  Henry  VUI.  in  1622 ;  and  in  a  hall  of  the 
tame  building  sevep  years  after,  the  cause  was  tried 
between  Henry  and  his  Queen  Catherine.  Shaks- 
peare  has  given  us  the  opening  scene.  In  Eliiabeth's 
time,  the  desecrated  tenements  and  neighbouiliood  of 
Blackfiriars  became  the  resort  of  the  world  of  fashion, 
—a  court  end  of  the  city ;  and  close  at  hand,  most 
probably  on  the  spot  retaining  the  name  of  Play-house 
Yard,  was  the  famous  Theatre  in  Blae/^friars,  where 
Shakspeare's,  Ben  Jonson's,  and  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  plays  were  performed,  and  where  many  of 
them  came  out.  It  was  what  they  called  at  that 
time  a  "  prirate"  theatre,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is 
not  exactly  understood.  All  that  is  known  of  it  is, 
that  it  was  smaller  than  the  public  ones ;  but  it  was 
open  to  public  admission.  Perhaps  a  private  theatre 
meant  a  theatre  more  select  than  the  others,  and 
frequented  by  politer  company;  for  such,  at  all 
events,  the  present  one  appears  to  have  been.  It  is 
coi^ectured  also  to  have  been  a  winter  theatre,  and 
its  performances  took  place  by  candle-light.  The 
sallants  and  ladies  of  the  courts  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  took  their  dinner  at  noon,  and  after  riding  or 
hite-playing  till  evening,  went  to  their  snug  little 
theatre  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  laugh  or  weep  over 
the  divine  ftincies  of  Shakspeare.  Shakspeare  him- 
self must  often  have  been  on  the  spot ;  a  certainty, 
which  an  intellectual  inhabitant  will  be  glad  to  possess. 
The  theatre,  at  one  time,  was  partly  his  property. 

A  part  of  the  monastery  of  the  Blackfriars  was. 
In  1623,  the  scene  of  a  frightful  accident,  which 
made  a  great  noise  at  the  time.  Mr.  Malcolm  has 
enumerated  several  of  the  publications  recording 
it;  and  fh)m  these  it  appears,  that  on  Sunday, 
the  5th  of  November  in  that  year,  a  congregation  of 
about  three  hundred  individuals  had  assembled  in  a 
small  gallery  over  the  gateway  of  the  lodgings  of  the 
French  Ambassador  in  this  building,  in  order  to  hear 
a  sermon  from  a  Jesuit  named  Father  Drury,  who 
enjoyed  considerable  reputation  as  a  popular  preacher. 
Under  the  floor  of  the  chamber  where  they  were  as- 
sembled was  an  empty  apartment,  and  under  that 
another,  making  together  a  height  of  twenty-two 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  floor  itself,  as  it  after- 
wards turned  out,  was  mainly  supported  by  a  single 
beam,  which  in  the  centre  was  not  more  than  three 
inches  thick.  The  people  had  been  in  their  seats 
for  about  half-an-hour,  when  this  Jieam  suddenly 
gave  way,  and  the  whole  of  them  were  instantly 
precipitated,  mixed  with  the  timber,  plaster,  and 
rubbish  of  the  floors,  into  the  vacant  depth  below. 
Drury  and  another  priest,  named  Redgate,  were  both 
killed,  as  were  also  a  Lady  Webbe,  and  the  daughter 
of  a  Lady  Blackstone,  together  with,  it  is  supposed, 
between  ninety  and  a  hundred  persons.  Many  more 
were  seriously  injured.  "  Several  people,"  says  Mr. 
Malcolm,  "  escaped  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner, 
particularly  Mrs.  Lucy  Pcnniddock,  who  was  pre- 
served by  a  chair  falling  hollow  over  her;  and  a 
young  man,  who  lay  on  the  floor,  overwhelmed  by 
people  and  rubbish,  yet  untouched  by  them,  through 
the  resting  of  fragments  on  each  .other,  and  thus 
leaving  a  space  round  him.  In  this  horrible  situation 
he  had  ^e  presence  of  mind  to  force  his  way  through 
a  piece  of  the  ceiling,  and  he  shortly  after  had  the  in- 
describable happiness  of  assisting  in  the  liberation  of 
others."  *  There  were  many  persons,  it  would  ap- 
pear, foolish  and  wicked  enough  to  represent  this 
calamity  as  a  token  of  the  displeasure  of  heaven 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  faith ;  and  the  pamphlets 
noticed  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  are  some  of  those  that  were 
published  by  the  parties  in  a  violent  controversy 
whkh  raged  for  some  time  on  the  subject.  The  day 
on  which  this  accident  happened  was  long  popularly 
rtmembered  under  the  name  of  the  Fatal  Vespers, 
and  the  drcumstanoe  that  it  was  also  the  anniversary 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  was  not  forgotten  by  the 
judgment-mongers.  Most  of  the  bodies  of  those 
who  were  killed  on  this  occasion,  were  buried  with- 
out either  the  ceremony  of  a  funeral  service,  or  the 
decency  of  a  coffin  or  a  winding-sheet,  in  two  large 
pits  or  trendies,  dug,  the  one  in  the  court  before, 
and  the  other  in  the  garden  behind  the  house  hi 
which  the  accident  had  taken  place. 

Printing-house  Square,  dose  to  Playhouse-yard, 
marks  out  the  site  of  the  andent  King's  Printing' 
Hmue,  whence  biblea,  prayer-books,  and  proclama- 
tions were  issued.  It  was  rebuUt  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  became,  according  to  Maitland, 
"the  completest  printing-house  in  the  world."  The 
king's  printer  now  lives  elsewhere ;  but  in  the  same 
spot  is  a  house,  which  may  be  called  the  world's 
printing-house,  sedng  the  enormous  multitude  of 
ntfwspapert  whidi  the  mighty  giant  of  steam  daily 
throws  forth  out  of  his  iron  lap,  full  of  interest  to  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  We  aUudeJto  the  Times  news- 
paper. There  is  no  knowing,  in  this  and  other  fai- 
■tances,  what  bounds  to  put  to  human  expecUUon, 
when  mechanical  and  intellectual  force  are  thus 
joined  in  a  common  object. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  way  in  Bridge  Street, 
stood  and  standa  now,  tlwogh  liMtf«i  by  the  new 
bmms,  and  mueh  altered,  the  fvrmer  palace  of  Bride- 
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wdl,  now  wdl  known  as  a  house  of  industry  and  cor- 
rection. In  ancient  times  the  king  used  firequently 
to  reside  here — and  when  such  was  the  case  the 
courts  of  law  sometimes  attended  him.  The  building 
having  fUlen  into  decay,  was  restored  about  the  year 
1522,  by  Henry  VIII.— «nd  here  the  attendants  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  were  lodged  while  he  himself 
occupied  the  BlackfHars,  a  communication  bdng 
fbrmed  between  the  two  palaces  by  a  gallery  carried 
over  the  Fleet  ditch,  and  through  the  old  dty  wall. 
Both  Henry  and  Catherine,  also^  were  lodged  bene 
while  the  cause  between  them,  was  proceeding  at 
Blackfriars.  In  1553  Edward  VI.  granted  this  palace, 
on  the  solidtation  of  Bishop  Ridley,  for  the  purposes 
to  which  it  has  been  since  applied ;  an  act  of  bene- 
volence which  was  recorded,  witl*  [more  precision 
than.degance,  in  the  following  lines  under  a  portrait 
of  his  majesty  that  used  to  hang  near  the  pulpit  in 
the  old  chapd : 

"This  Edward  of  fkir  memory  the  sixth,  *^ 
In  whom  with  greatness,  goodness  was  commixt, 
Gave  this  Bridewell,  a  Palace  in  old  times. 
For  a  chastising  house  of  vagrant  crimes." 

Bridewell  having  been  burnt  down  in  the  great  flre 
was  rebuilt  immediately  after  that  calamity^-aod  it 
has  since  been  frequently  repaired  and  partially  reno- 
vated. Henry  the  Eighth,  ("sturdy  rogue!") 
would  have  been  a  fit  personage  to  lodge  into  it 
stiir  though  under  somewhat  different  circumstances. 

One  of  the  steep  and  gloomy  descents  from  Thames 
Street  still  preserves  the  name  of  Castle  Street,  and 
immediately  to  the  west  of  this  stood  in  ancient  times, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  a  large  building  called  Bay- 
nard*s  Castle.  Baynard,  by  whom  it  was  originally 
erected  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  one  of  the  Con- 
queror's  Norman  followers.  His  descendant,  William 
Baynard,  however,  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  next  century,  forfeited  his  inheritance  to  the 
crown,  by  which  it  was  bestowed  upon  the  family  of 
Clare.  The  representative  of  this  family,  and  the 
possessor  of  Baynard's  Castle,  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  was  the  Baron  Robert  Fitzwalter,  a  portion  of 
whose  history,  as  related  by  some  of  our  old  chroni- 
clers, gives  an  interest  to  the  spot.  Among  the 
beauties  of  the  time,  one  of  the  fturest  was  Matilda, 
the  daughter  of  Fitzwalter.  The  licentious  monarch, 
who  may  probably  have  seen  her  at  some  high  festival 
held  in  this  very  castle,  was  smitten,  after  his  fashion, 
by  her  charms ;  but  his  suit  was  rejected  with  indig- 
nation both  by  herself  and  her  father.  His  "  love" 
now  turned  into  hatred  and  thirst  of  revenge ;  he  soon 
after  resorted  to  open  force,  and  having  first  driven 
Fitzwalter  to  seek  refuge  in  France,  easily  got  the 
unhappy  girl  into  his  custody,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  story,  despatched  her  by  poison.  He  at  the  same 
time  ordered  Castle  Bajmard  to  be  demolished.  The 
next  year  the  armies  of  the  English  and  French  kings 
lay  encamped  during  a  truce  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
a  river  in  France,  when  an  English  knight,  impacient, 
as  it  would  seem,  of  the  bloodless  inactivity  that  pre- 
vailed,  thought  fit  to  challenge  any  one  of  the  enemy 
who  chose  to  come  forth  and  break  a  lance  with  him. 
It  was  not  long  before  a  champion  appeared  making 
his  way  across  the  water,  who,  unattended  as  he  was, 
had  no  sooner  reached  the  land  than  he  mounted  a 
horse  and  rode  up  to  meet  his  challenger.  The  duel 
took  place  in  the  sight  of  King  John  and  his  troops, 
but  it  did  not  last  long ;  for  both  the  English  knight 
and  his  horse  were  thrown  to  the  ground  by  the  first 
thrust  of  his  antagonist's  spear,  which  was  also 
broken  to  shivers  in  the  shock.  "  By  God's  troth," 
exclaimed  John,  as  he  beheld  this  heroic  exploit,  "  he 
were  a  king  indeed  who  had 'such  a  knight."*  The 
words  were  caught  by  some  of  the  byestanders,  who 
had  observed  more  narrowly  than  the  monarch  the 
figure  of  the  unknown  victor,  and  who  suspected  him 
to  be  no  other  than  their  old  acquaintance  the  Baron 
Fitzwalter.  It  was  in  fact  no  other.  The  next  day, 
the  praise  which  the  king  had  bestowed  upon  his 
prowess  being  reported  to  him,  he  returned  to  the 
English  camp,  and  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
sovereign,  was  re-admitted  to  favour  and  restored  to 
all  his  former  possessions  and  honours.  We  may 
observe,  however,  that  this  narrative  is  scarcdy  de- 
tailed with  sufllicient  precision  to  entitle  it  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  piece  of  authentic  history,  and  that 
especially  it  does  not  seem  to  be  very  easy  to  rtcon- 
dle  some  parts  of  it  as  commonly  given  with  the 
ascertained  dates  and  course  of  the  events  of  King 
John's  rdgn.  This  Robert  Fitiwalter  is  placed  by 
Matthew  Paris  at  the  head  of  his  list  of  the  Barons, 
who,  in  1215,  came  armed  in  a  body  to  the  King  at 
the  Temple,  and  made  those  demands  which  led  to 
the  conceuion  of  the  Great  Charter  at  Runnymede. 
Indeed  in  the  short  military  contest  which  preceded 
the  Kbig's  sobmission,  Fitxwalter  was  appointed  by 
his  brother  barons  the  oommander-in-cfakf  of  their 
forces,  and  dignified  in  that  capacity  with  the  title  of 
Marshal  of  the  Army  of  God  and  of  Holy  Church. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  or 
rffahped  his  castie  in  Leiidon  which  tht  King  ImmI 
thrown  down,  and  the  edifice  continued  for  a  long 
time  to  be  the  principal  fortress  within  &e  city.  The 
Hudily  of  Fitzwalter  in  consequence  of  their  poinaiion 
of  Baynard  CasUe  hdd  the  ottce  of  f)hestiliana  and 
Bannerets^  or  Banner-bearers,  of  London, — and  the 


reader  who  is  curious  upon  such  matters  may  consult 
Btow,  or  those  who  have  copied  him,  for  an  account 
of  the  rights,  services,  and  ceremonial  customs  apper- 
taining  to  that  dignity.  The  punishment  of  a  person 
found  guilty  of  treason  within  the  banneret* s  jurisdic- 
tion is  worth  noticing :  he  was  to  be  tied  to  a  post  in 
the  Thames  at  one  of  the  wharfs,  and  left  there  for 
two  ebbings  and  two  fiowings  of  the  tide.  After  iiis, 
there  was  certainly  little  chance  of  his  committing 
any  more  treason. 

It  is  not  known  how  Baynard's  Castie,  and  the 
privileges  bdonging  to  the  lordship,  got  out  of  the 
hands  of  this  family ;  but  in  1428,  in  the  rdgn  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  the  building  having  been  burned 
down,  is  stated  to  have  been  restored  by  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  After  the  duke's  death  it  came 
once  more  into  the  possession  of  the  crown;  and  here 
it  was  that  the  great  coundl  assembled  in  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  1461,  which  proclaimed  the  Earl  of 
Mrrch  king  by  the  title  of  Edward  IV.  It  was  here 
also,  twenty-two  years  after,  that  the  solemn  farce 
was  enacted  in  which  Richard  III.  assumed  the  royal 
dignity  on  the  invitation  of  Buckingham  and  in  obe- 
dience to  the  pretended  wishes  of  the  dtizens.  Shak- 
speare has  given  this  scene  with  an  exact  conformity, 
in  all  the  matters  of  fact,  to  the  narratives  of  the  old 
chroniclers,  the  crafty  Protector,  it  wiU  be  remem- 
bered, being  made  to  present  himself  in  the  gallery 
above,  supported  by  a  bishop  on  each  side,  while 
Buckingham,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Aldermen,  and  the 
Citizens,  occupy  the  court  of  the  castle  below.  Bay- 
nard's Castle  was  once  more  rebuilt  in  1487,  by 
Henry  VII.  with  a  view  to  its  answering  better  the 
purpose  of  a  royal  palace ;  and  the  king  occasionally 
lodged  there.  Some  time  after  this  we  find  the 
place  in  possession  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  «^ho 
made  it  their  common  residence;  and  it  was  here  that 
the  Earl  of  that  name,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1553, 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  Edward  VI., 
assembled  the  council  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  at 
which  the  determination  was  taken,  on  the  motion  of 
Lord  Arundd,  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  and  to  proclaim  Queen  Mary,  Which  accordingly 
was  instantly  done  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  building  which  was 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1666.  "  It  is  represented 
in  an  old  print  of  London  as  a  square  pile  surround- 
ing a  court,  and  surmounted  with  numerous  towers. 
A  large  gateway  in  the  middle  of  the  south  side  led 
to  the  river  by  a  bridge  of  two  arches  and  stairs.  This 
ancient  fortress  was  never  rebuilt  after  the  fire ;  and 
its  site  has  been  since  occupied  by  wharfs,  timber- 
yards,  workshops,  and  common  dwelling-houses. 
The  ward,  however,  in  which  it  was  situated,  and 
which  embraces  also  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and 
nearly  all  the  localities  we  have  as  yet  noticed,  still 
retains  the  name  of  the  Ward  of  Baynard's  Castle. 

Upon  Paul's  Wharf  Hill,  to  the  north  east  of 
Baynard's  Castle,  were  a  number  of  houses  within 
a  great  gate,  which  are  said  by  Maitland  to  have 
been  designated  in  their  leases  granted  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  as  the  Camera  Diarue,  or  Diana's  Cham- 
ber, and  to  have  been  so  denominated  from  a  spa- 
cious building  in  the  form  of  a  labyrinth  con- 
structed here  by  Henry  II.  for  the  concealment  of 
the  fair  Rosamond  Clifford.  We  need  scarcely  say 
that  this  tradition  has  all  the  air  of  a  fable.  The 
author  we  have  just  named,  however,  assures  us  that 
*'  for  a  long  time.there  remained  some  evident  testifi- 
cations of  tedious  turnings  and  windings,  as  also  of  a 
passage  under  ground  from  his  house  to  Castle  Bay- 
nard; which  was  no  doubt  the  King's  way  from 
thence  to  the  Camera  Diarue,  or*  the  chamber  of  l^ia 
"  brightest  Diana."  What  the  "  testifications"  in 
question  may  really  have  amounted  to  we  cannot 
pretend  to  say ;  but  Diana,  not  being  a  family  name, 
as  in  the  case  of  another  royal  favourite,  Diana- 
of  Poitiers,  seems  a  strange  one  to  have  been  given 
to  the  lady  already  christened  by  so  poetical  an  ap- 
pellation as  Rosamond,  and  so  different  in  her  re- 
putation from  the  chaste  goddess.  We  should,  for 
our  parts,  rather  suppose  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
had  been  moved  to  call  the  pUce  Diana*s  Chamber 
by  some  tradition,  or  a  conceit  of  their  own,  con- 
necting it  with  the  temple  of  that  goddess,  said 
to  have  formerly  stood  on  the  site  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cathedral;  or,  if  the  name  was  really  a 
very  andent  one,  and  in  popular  use,  it  may  p>er- 
haps  be  taken  as  lending  some  slight  confirmation 
to  the  notion  of  the  actual  existence  of  that  heathen 
edifice,  and  may  "  hdp,"  as  lago  phrases  it,  "  to 
thicken  other  proofs,  that  also  demonstrate  thinly." 
Inigo  Jones,  by  the  bye,  is  said  by  Lord  Orford,  to  be 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Bennet,  P&ul's  Whar^ 
which  stands  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  spot 
where  we  now  are,  at  the  comer  formed  by  tb^ 
meeting  of  Thames  Street  and  St.  Bennef  s  HiU. 

Another  building  which  formerly  existed  in  thia 
neighbourhood,  was  the  Royal  Wardrobe.  It  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  present  Wardrobe  Court,  immedi- 
atdy  to  the  north  of  the  church  of  St,  Andrei^a^ 
and  gave  to  the  parish  the  ^name  of  St.  Andrew^ 
Wardrobe,  by  which  it  is  still  known.  This  building 
was  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  I4th  century, 
by  Sir  John  Beauchamp,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  a  son 
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of  Guido  Earl  of  Warwick,  by  whose  heirs  it  was 
aold  to  Edward  IH.  Mr.  Malcolm  has  printed  some 
extracts  from  the  Manuscript  Account  Book,  sinc^ 
preserved  in  the  Harleian  collection,  of  a  keeper  of 
this  Wardrobe,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  Michael- 
mas, 1481,  (towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.)  which  are  interesting  and  valuable  as  memo- 
rials, both  of  the  prices  and  of  the  fashions  of  that 
time.  During  the  period,  of  less  than  six  months,  over 
vhich  the  accounts  extend,  the  sum  of  £1 174. 5s.  2d. 
appears  to  have  been  received  by  the  keeper,  for  the 
use  of  his  office.  Of  this  the  most  considerable  por- 
tion seems  to  have  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
velvets  and  silks  from  Montpellier.  The  velvets  cost 
from  88.  to  16s.  per  yard;  black  cloths  of  gold  40s. ; 
what  is  called  velvet  upon  velvet,  the  same ;  damask 
8s. ;  satins  68.,  10s.,  and  12s.;  camlets  30s.  a  piece; 
and  sarcenets  from  4s.  to  4s.  2d.  Feather  beds,  with 
bolsters,  "for  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,"  are 
charged  16f.  8d.  each.  A  pair  of  shoes  of  Spanish 
leather,  double  soled,  and  not  lined,  cost  sixteen- 
pence ;  a  pair  of  black  leather  boots  6s.  8d. ;  hats,  a 
shilling  a  piece ;  and  ostrich  feathers,  each  lOs. 
The  keeper's  salary  appears  to  have  been  £100.  per 
annum — that  of  his  clerk,  a  shilling  a  day ;  and  the 
wages  of  the  tailors  sixpence  a  day  each.  The  king 
sometimes  lodged  at  the  wardrobe ;  on  one  of  which 
occasions  the  virashing  of  the  sheets  which  had  been 
used,  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  three-pence  a  pair. 
Candles  cost  a  penny  a  pound.  All  the  money  dis- 
bursed by  the  keeper  of  the  wardiobe,  however,  was 
not  expended  in  decorating  the  persons  of  his  majesty 
and  the  royal  household.  Among  other  items  we 
find  208.  paid  to  Piers  Bauduyn  (or,  Peter  Baldwin, 
as  we  should  now  call  him),  stationer,  "  for  binding, 
gilding,  and  dressing,  of  a  book  called  Titus  Livius ;" 
for  performing  the  same  offices  to  a  Bible,  a  Froisard, 
a  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  Government  of  Kings  and 
Princes,  168.  each;  for  three  small  French  books, 
68.  8d.;  for  the  Fortress  of  Faith,  and  Josephus, 
ds.  4d. ;  and  for  what  is  designated  "  the  Bible  His- 
torical,"  20s.  So  that  in  those  days,  we  see,  the 
binding  a  book  was  conceived  to  be  a  putting  of  it 
into  breeches,  and  the  artist  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  literary  tailor. 

How  impossible  it  would  now  be,  in  a  neighbour- 
hood like  this,  for  such  nuisances  to  exist,  as  a  fetid 
public  ditch,  and  the  scouts  of  degraded  clergymen 
asking  people  to  "walk  in  and  be  married!"  Yet 
such  was  the  case  a  century  ago.  At  the  bottom  of 
Ludgate  Hill  the  little  river  Fleet  formerly  ran,  and 
was  rendered  navigable.  In  Fleet  market  is  Sea-coal 
Lane,  so  called  from  the  barges  that  landed  coal 
there;  and  Turn-again  Lane,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  unadvised  passenger  found  himself  compelled  by 
the  water  to  retrace  bis  steps.  The  water  gradually 
got  clogged  and  foul ;  and  the  channel  was  built  over, 
and  made  a  street,  as  we  have  noticed  in  our  intro- 
duction. But  even  in  the  time  we  speak  of,  this  had 
•not  been  entirely  done.  The  ditch  was  open  from 
Fleet. Market  to  the  river,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
modem  Bridge  Street ;  and  in  the  market,  before  the 
door  of  the  Fleet  prison,  men  plied  in  behalf  of  a 
dergyAan,  literally  inviting  people  to  walk  in  and  be 
married.  They  performed  the  ceremony  inside  the 
prison,  to  sailors  and  others,  for  what  they  could 
get.  It  was  the  most  squalid  of  Gretnas,  bearding 
the  deeency  and  common  sense  of  a  whole  metropo- 
lis. The  parties  retired  to  a  gin-shop  to  treat  the 
clergyman,  and  there,  and  in  similar  houses,  the  re- 
•l^ster  was  kept  of  ^the  marriages.  N'lt  far  from  the 
Fleet  is  Newgate ;  so  that  the  victims  had  their  suc- 
ce^on  of  nooses  prepared,  in  case,  as  no  doubt  it 
dften  happened,  one  tie  should  be  followed  by  the 
fathers.  Pennant  speaks  of  this  nuisance  ftom  per- 
sonal knowledge.  '*  In  walking  along  the  streets  in 
my  youth,"  he  tells  us,  "  on  the  side  next  this  prison, 
I  have  often  been  tempted  by  the  question.  Sir,  will 
you  be  pleased  to  walk  in  and  be  married  ?  Along  this 
most  lawless  space  was  fluently  hung  up  the  sign 
of  a  male  and  female  hand  conjoined,  with  Marriages 
performed  within,  written  beneath.  A  dirty  fellow 
invited  you  in.  The  parson  was  seen  walking  before 
his  shop  ;  a  squalid,  profligate  figure,  clad  in  a 
tattered  plaid  night-gown,  with  a  fiery  (u^e,  and 
ready  to  couple  you  for  a  dram  of  gin  or  roll  of  to- 
bacco. Our  great  chancellor.  Lord  Hardwick,  put 
these  demons  to  flight,  and  saved  thousands  from  the 
misery  and  disgrace  which  would  be  entailed  by  these 
extemporary  thoughtless  unions."  • 

This  extraordinary  disgrace  to  the  city,  which 
arose  most  likely  from  the  permission  to  marry  pri- 
soners, and  one  great  secret  of  which  was  the  advan- 
tage taken  of  it  by  wretched  w*oraen  to  get  rid  of 
their  debts,  was  maintained  by  a  collusion  between 
the  warden  of  the  Fleet  and  the  disreputable  clergy- 
men he  became  acquainted  with.  "To  such  an  ex- 
tent," says  Malcolm,  "  were  the  proceedings  carried, 
that  twenty  and  thirty  couple  were  joined  in  one  day, 
at  fh)ra  ten  to  twenty  shillings  each ;"  and  "  between 
the  19th  Oct.  1704,  and  the  12th  Feb.  1705,  2,954 
nUrriages  were  celebrated  (by  evidence),  besides 
others  known  to  have  been  omitted.  To  these 
neither  license  nor  certificate  of  banns  were  required, 
and  they  concealed  by  private  marks  the  names  of 
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those  who  chose  to  pay  them  for  it."*  The  neigh- 
bourhood at  length  complained ;  and  the  abuse  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  marriage  act,  to  which  it  gave 
rise. 

Ludgate  and  .Tleet  ditch  are  among  the  scenes  of 
the  Dunciad.  It  is  near  Bridewell,  on  the  site  of  the 
modem  Bridge  Street,  that  the  venal  and  scurrilous 
heroes  of  that  poem  emulate  one  another,  at  the  call 
of  Dullness,  in  seeing  who  can  plunge  deepest  Into 
the  mud  and  dirt. 

"  This  labour  past,  by  Bridewelfall  descend,       * 
(As  morning  prayer  and  flagellation  end*) 
To  where  Fleet  ditch,  with  disemboguing  streams. 
Rolls  the  large  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames ; 
The  king  of  dykes !  than  whom  no  sluice  of  mud 
With  deeper  sable  bloU  the  silver  flood. 
Here  strip,  my  children !  here  at  once  leap  in ; 
Here  prove  who  best  can  dash  through  thick  and 

thin; 
And  who  the  most  in  love  of  dirt  excel, 
And  dark  dexterity  of  groping  well."t 

This  part  of  the  games  being  over, 

"  Through  Lud's  famed  gates,  along  the  well-known 
Fleet, 
Rolls  the  black  troop,  and  overshades  the  street ; 
Till  showers  of  sermons,  characters,  essays. 
In  circling  fences  whiten  all  the  ways : 
So  clouds  replenished  from  some  bog  below. 
Mount  in  dark  volumes,  and  descend  in  snow." 

The  "  well-known  Fleet"  is  the  prison  just  mentioned, 
the  side  of  which  appears  to  have  been  visible  at  that 
time  in  Ludgate-hill,  and  where  it  was  a  joke  (too 
often  founded  in  truth)  to  suppose  authors  in- 
carcerated. 

"  Few  sons  of  Phoebus  in  the  courts  we  meet ; 
But  fifty  sons  of  Phoebus  in  the  Fleet," 

says  a  prologue  of  Sheridan's.  The  Fleet  having 
"  rules,"  like  the  King's  Bench,  authors  were  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  also.  Arthur  Murphy,  pro- 
voked by  the  attacks  of  Churchill  and  Lloyd,  describes 
them  as  among  the  poor  hacks,' 

"  On  Ludgate  hill  who  bloody  murders  write. 
Or  pass  in  Fleet  Street  supperless  the  night." 

Booksellers'  shops  were  then  common  as  now  in  Fleet 
Street  and  the  Strand,  in  Paternoster  Row  and  Saint 
Paul's  Churchyard.  This  is  pleasant  to  think  of;  for 
change  is  not  desirable  without  improvement.  One 
feels  gratified,  where  diflference  is  not  demanded  of 
us«  in  being  able  to  have  the  same  association  of  ideas 
with  such  men  as  P6pe  and  Dryden,  even  if  it  be  upon 
no  higher  ground  than  the  quantity  of  books  in 
Paternoster  Row,  or  that  Ludgate  Hill  still  leads  into 
Fleet  Street.  
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Burning  of  the  Pope. — St.  Brides  steeple. — Milton. 
— Illuminated  dock. — Melancholy  end  of  Lovelace,  the 
cavalier. — Chatterton. — Generosity  of  Hardham,  of 
snuff  celebrity. — Theatre  in  Dorset  Qwrden. — Richard- 
son, his  habits  and  character. — White-friars,  or  Alsatia. 
— Admirable  living  deseription  of  its  old  state  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott. — The  Temple. — Its  monuments,  garden, 
ffc. — Eminent  names  connected  with  it. — Goldsmith 
dies  there. — BoswelPs  first  visit  there  to  Johnson. — 
Johnson  and  Madame  de  Bouffiers. — Bernard  Lintot. — 
Ben  Jonson*s  Devil  Tavern. — Other  Coffee-houses  and 
shops.  —  Goldsmith  and  Temple-bar.  —  Shire  Lane, 
Bickerstaff,  and  the  deputation  from  the  country. — The 
Kit  Kat  Club.— Mrs.  Salmon. — Isaac  Walton.-^ Cowley. 
— Chancery  Lane,  Lord  Strafford  and  Ben  Jonson.-^ 
Serjeant's  Inn. — Cliffords  Inn. — The  Rolls. — Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll, — Church  of  St.  Durutan  in  the  West. — Dryd^*s 
house  in  Fetter  Lane. — Johnson,  the  Crenius  Loci  of 
Fleet  Street. — His  way  of  life. — His  residence  in  Oough 
Square,  Johnson's  Court,  and  Bolt  Court. — Various 
anecdotes  of  him  connected  with  Fleet  Street,  arui  with 
his  favourite  tavern,  the  Mitre. 

Wx  are  now  in  Fleet  Street,  and  pleasant  memories 
thicken  upon  us.  To  the  left  is  the  renowned  realm 
of  Alsatia,  the  Temple,  the  Mitre,  and  the  abod6  of 
Richardson :  to  the  right,  divers  abodes  of  Johnson ; 
Chancery  Lane,  with  Cowley's  birth-place  at  the 
comer ;  Fetter  Lane,  where  Dryden  once  lived ;  and 
Shire  or  Sheer  Lane,  immortal  for  the  TYitler. 

Fleet  Street  was,  for  a  good  period,  perhaps  for  a 
longer  one  than  can  now  be  ascertained,  the  great 
place  for  shows  and  spectacles.  Wild  beasts,  mon- 
sters, and  other  marvels,  used  to  be  exhibited  there, 
as  tlie  vrax-work  is  now;  and  here  took  place  the 
famous  ceremony  of  burning  the  Pope,  with  its  long 
procession,  and  bigoted  anti-bigotries.  However,  the 
lesser  bigotry  was  useftil,  at  that  time,  in  keeping 

•  The.  whipping  of  tht  cHmlBals  is  BridetrtU  took  place 
after  the  charcn  Mnrloe. 
t  Dtmcimd,  book  U.  v.  36». 


out  the  greater.  Roger  North  has  left  us  a  lively 
account  of  one  of  these  processions,  in  his  Bxamen. 
It  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  when  just  fears  were  enter- 
tained 6f  his  successor's  design  to  bring  in  Popery. 
The  day  of  the  ceremony  was  the  biith-day  of  Queen 
EHxabeth,  the  17th  March. 

"  When  we  had  posted  ^ourselves,"  says  Nortk, 
"  at  windows,  expecting  the  play  to  begin"  (he  had 
taken  his  stand  in  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern),  '*it 
was  very  dark ;  but  we  could  perceive  the  street  to 
fill,  and  the  hum  o'  the  crowd  grew  louder  and 
louder;  and  at  length,  with  help  of  some  lights 
below,  we  could  discern,  not  only  upwards  towards 
the  bar,  where  the  squib-war  was  maintained,  but 
downwards  towards  Fleet  Bridge,  the  whole  street 
was  crowded  with  people,  which  made  that  which 
followed  seem  very  strange;  for,  about  eight  at 
night,  we  heard  a  din  from  below,  which  came  up  the 
street,  continually  increasing,  till  we  could  perceive 
a  motion ;  and  that  was  a  row  of  stout  fellows,  that 
came,  shouldered  together,  cross  the  street,  from  wall 
t)  wall,  on  each  side.  How  the  people  melted  away» 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  it  was  plain  those  fellows  made 
clear  board,  as  if  they  had  swept  the  street  for  what 
was  to  come  after.  They  went  along  like  a  wave ; 
and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  the  cnrwd  made 
way :  I  suppose  the  good  people  were  willing  to  give 
obedience  to  lawftil  authority.  Behind  this  wave 
(which,  as  all  the  rest,  had  many  lights  attending) » 
there  was  a  vacancy,  but  it  filled  a-pace,  till  another 
like  wave  came  up ;  and  io  four  or  five  of  these  waves 
passed,  one  after  another;  and  then  we  discerned 
more  numerous  lights,  and  throats  were  opened 
with  hoarse  and  tremendous  noise;  and  with  that 
advanced  a  pageant,  borne  along  above  the  heads  of 
the  crowd,  and  upon  it  sat  an  huge  Pope,  in  ponti- 
ficalibus,  in  his  diair,  with  a  seasonable  attendance 
for  state ;  but  his  premier  minister,  that  shared  most 
of  his  ear,  was  II  Signior  Diavolo,  a  nimble  littl« 
fellow,  in  a  proper  dress,  that  had  a  strange  dexterity 
in  climbing  and  winding  about  the  chair,  from  one  of 
the  Pbpe's  ears  to  the  other. 

"The  next  pageant  was  a  parcel  of  Jesuits^  and 
after  that  (for  there  was  always  a  decent  space 
between  them)  came  another,  with  some  ordinary 
persons  with  halters,  as  I  took  it,  about  their 
necks;  and  one,  with  a  stenterophonic  tube,  sounded^ 
•  Abhorrers !  Abhorrers !'  most  infernally ;  and,  lastly, 
came  one,  with  a  single  person  upon  it.  which,  some 
said,  was  the  pamphleteer.  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange, 
some  the  King  of  France,  some  the  Duke  of  York ; 
but,  certainly,  it  was  a  very  complaisant,  civil  gen- 
tleman, like  the  former,  that  was  doing  what  every 
body  pleased  to  have  him ;  and  taking  all  in  good 
part,  went  on  his  way  to  the  fire." — ^The  description 
concludes  with  a  brief  mention  of  burning  the  effi- 
gies, which,  on  tiiese  occasions,  appear  to  nave  been 
of  pasteboard.* 

One  of  the  great  figuiers  in  this  ceremony  was 
the  doleful  image  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  a 
magistrate  supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  the 
papists  during  the  question  of  the  Plot.  Dryden 
has  a  fine  contemptuous  couplet  upon  it,  in  one  of 
his  prologues : — 

"  Sir  Edmondbury  first,  in  vroful  vrise. 
Leads  up  the  show,  and  milks  their  maudlin  eyes." 

We' will  begin  with  the  left  side,  as  we  are  there 
already ;  and  first  let  us  express  our  thanks  for  the 
neat  opening  by  which  St.  Bride's  church  has  been 
rendeied  an  ornament  to  this  populous  thoroughfare. 
The  steeple  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Wren's 
productions,  though  diminished  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  found  to  be  too  severely  tried  by  the 
wind.  But  a  beam  now  comes  out  of  this  opening 
as  we  pass  the  street,  better  even  than  that  of  the 
illummated  clock  at  night  time ;  for  there,  in  a  lodg- 
ing in  the  churchyard,  lived  Milton,  at  the  time  that 
he  undertook  the  education  of  his  sister's  children. 
He  was  then  young  and  unmarried.  He  is  said  to 
have  rendered  his  young  scholars  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  able  to  read  Latin  at  sight,  though  they  were  - 
but  nine  and  ten  years  of  age.  As  to  the  clock,  which . 
serves  to  remind  the  jovial  that  they  ought  to  be 
at  home,  we  are  loth  to  object  to  any  thing  usefiii; 
and  in  fact  we  admit  its  pretensions;  and  yet,  as 
there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  there  would  seem  to  be 
a  time  for  time  itself;  and  we  doubt  whether  those 
who  do  not  care  to  ascertain  the  hour  beforehand, 
will  derive  much  benefit,  from  this  glaring  piece  of 
advice. 

"  At  the  west  end  of  St.  Bride's  diurch,"  accord- 
ing to  Wood,  wns  buried  Richard  Lovelace,  Esq., 
one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  cavaliers  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  author  of  the  exquisite  ballad  begrn^ 

When  Love  with  unconftned  wings  , 

Hovers  within  my  gates. 
And  my  divine  Althea  brings 

To  whisper  at  my  grates ;     .; 


«  See  Walter  Scott*s  cdlUoa  of  Drydeo,  voL  s.  p.  dn- 
"  Abhorrers,**  ircre  addrencre  en  the  aide  of  the  ctmj%  who 
had  iTowed  "abhorrence*'  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Whlgt. 
The  word  was  a  capital  ooe  to  soond  through  a  trorapet. 
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When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair. 

And  fettered  in  her  eye. 
The  birdf  that  wanton  in  the  air. 

Know  no  tuch  liberty. 

Stone  waUft  do  not  m  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  ban  a  cage,  ^ 

Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  an  hermitage. 

This  accomplished  man,  who  is  said  by  Wood  to 
have  been  in  his  youth  "  the  most  amiable  and  beau- 
tiful person  that  eye  ever  beheld,"  and  who  was 
lamented  by  Charles  Cotton  ais  an  epitome  of  manly 
virtue,  died  at  a  poor  lodging  in  Gunpowder  Alley, 
near  Shoe  Lane,  an  object  of  charity.*  He  had  been 
imprisoned  by  the  Parliament  and  lived  during  his. 
imprisonment  beyond  his  income.  Wood  thinks  that 
he  did  so  in  order  to  support  the  royal  cause,  and 
out  of  generosity  to  deserving  men,  and  to  his  bro- 
thers. He  then  went  into  the  service  of  the  French 
king,  returned  to  England,  after  being  wounded,  and 
was  again  committed  to  prison,  where  he  remained 
till  the  king's  death,  when  he  was  set  at  liberty 
"  Having  then,"  says  his  biographer,  "  consumed  all 
his  estate,  he  grew  very  melancholy,  (which  brought 
him  at  length  into  a  consumption),  became  very  poor 
in  body  and  purse,  and  was  the  object  of  charity, 
went  in  rag^  clothes,  (whereas,  when  he  was  in 
his  glory,  he  wore  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,)  and 
mostly  lodged  in  obscure  and  dirty  places,  more  be- 
fitting the  worst  of  beggars  than  poorest  of  servants, 
&c."t  "  Geo.  Petty,  haberdasher  in  Fleet  street," 
•ays  Aubrey,  "  carried  20  shillings  to  him  every 

Monday  Morning  from  Sir Many,  and 

Charles  Cotton,  Esq.,  for  .  .  .  .  months:  but 
was  never  repaid."  As  if  it  was  their  intention  he 
thouki  be !  Poor  Cotton,  in  the  excess  of  his  relish 
of  life,  lived  himself  to  be  in  want ;  perhaps  wanted 
the  ten  shillings  that  he  sent.  The  mistress  of 
Lovelace  is  reported  to  have  married  another  man, 
supposing  him  to  have  died  of  his  wounds  in  France. 
Perhaps  this  helped  to  make  him  careless  of  his  for- 
tune: but  it  is  probable  that  his  habits  were  na- 
turally shewy  and  expensive.  Aubrey  says  he  was 
proud.  He  was  accounted  a  sort  of  minor  Sir  Philip 
Sydney.  We  speak  the  more  of  him,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  poetry,  (which,  for  the  most  part, 
displays  much  fancy,  ii\jured  by  want  of  selectness,) 
but  because  his  connejiion  with  the  neighbourhood 
probably  suggested  to  Richardson  the  name  of  his 
hero  in  Clarissa.  Grandison  is  another  cavalier  name 
in  th«  history  of  those  times.  It  was  the  title  of 
the  Duchess  of  Cleveland's  father.  Richardson  him- 
self was  buried  in  St.  Bride's.  He  was  laid,  accord- 
ing to  his  wish,  with  his  first  wife,  in  the  middle 
aisle,  near  the  pulpit.  Where  he  lived,  we  shall  see 
presently. 

Not  far  from  Gunpowder  Alley,  in  the  burying 
ground  of  the  workhouse  in  Shoe  Lane,  lies  a  greater 
and  more  unfortunate  name  than  Lovelace,--Chat- 
terCon.  But  we  shall  say  more  of  him  when  we 
come  to  Brook  Street,  Holbom.  We  have  been  per- 
plexed to  decide,  whether  to  say  all  we  have  got  to 
say  upon  anybody,  when  we  come  to  the  first  place 
with  which  he  is  connected,  or  divide  our  memorials 
of  him  according  to  the  several  places.  Circum- 
stances will  guide  us ;  but  upon  the  whole  it  seems 
best  td  let  the  places  themselves  decide.  If  the 
spot  is  rendered  particularly  interesting  by  the  divi- 
sion, we  may  act  accordingly,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance. If  not,  all  the  anecdotes  may  be  given  at 
once. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  way  as  Shoe  Lane,  but 
nearer  Fleet  Market,  was  Hardham's,  a  celebrated 
snuff  shop,  the  founder  of  which  deserves  mention 
Cor  a  very  delicate  generosity.  He  was  numberer  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  that  is  to  say,  the  person  who 
counted  the  number  of  people  in  the  house,  from  a 
hole  over  the  top  of  the  stage ;  a  practice  now  dis- 
continued. Whether  this  employment  fed  him  to 
number  snuffs,  as  well  as  men,  we  cannot  say,  but 
he  was  the  first  who  gave  them  their  distinctions  that 
way.    Lovers  of 

The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust    :^5^- 

are  indebted  to  him  for  the  famous  compound  en- 
.titled  "  37."  Being  passionately  fond  of  theatrical 
entertainments,  he  was  seldom,"  says  his  biographer, 
■"  without  embryo  Richards  and  Hotspurs  strutting 
and  bellowing  in  his  dining-room,  or  in  the  parlour 
behind  his  shop.  The  latter  of  these  apartments 
was  adorned  with  heads  of  most  of  the  persons  cele- 
brated for  dramatic  excellence ;  and  to  these  he  fre- 
quently referred,  in  the  course  of  his  instructions. 

"  There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  in  his  pri- 
vate character,"  continues  our  authority,  "  which 
deserves  a  more  honourable  rescue  from  oblivion. 
His  charity  was  extensive  in  an  uncommon  degree, 
and  was  conveyed  to  many  of  its  objects  in  the  moat 

*  Aubrey  says  that  his  death  took  place  in  a  cellar  in  Long 
Acre  s  and  adda,  *'  Mr.  Edm.  Wylde^  &c.,  had  made  a  collec- 
tion for  him,  and  xivcn  him  money.**  But  Aubr<;y*i  authority 
ia  not  valid  against  Wood*i.  He  ia  t>  be  read  lilce  a  proper 
goMip,  whose  accounts  wt  may  pretty  safely  n>)c:t  or  beUevs, 
as  it  suits  other  testimony. 
*  t  Wood's  Athenm  0jf9ttkni4$,  foU  vol.  U.  p.  lU. 


delicate  manner.  On  account  of  his  known  integrity 
(for  he  once  failed  in  business,  more  creditably  than 
he  could  have  made  a  fortune  by  it),  he  was  often 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  paying  little  annual  sti- 
pends  to  unfortunate  women,  and  others  who  w6re 
in  equal  want  of  relief ;  and  he  has  been  known,  with 
a  generosity  almost  unexampled,  to  continue  these 
annuities,  long  after  the  sources  of  them  had  been 
stopped  by  the  deaths  or  caprices  of  the  persons  who 
at  first  supplied  them.  At  the  same  time  he  per- 
suaded the  receivers  that  their  money  was  remitted 
to  them  as  usual,  through  its  former  channel.  Indeed 
his  purse  was  never  shut  even  to  those  who  were 
casually  recommended  by  his  common  acquaintance."* 
Mr.  Hardham  died  inl  772;  and  by  his  will  be- 
queathed the  interest  of  £20,000  to  a  female  acquaint- 
ance, and  at  her  decease  the  principal,  &c.,  to  the 
poor  of  his  native  city,  Chichester. 

Returning  over  the  way  we  come  to  Dorset  Street, 
and  Salisbury  Court,  names  originating  in  a  palace  of 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  which  he  parted  with  to  the 
Sackvilles.  Clarendon  lived  in  it  a  short  time  after 
the  Restoration.  At  the  bottom  of  i*'alisbury  Court, 
facing  the  river,  was  the  celebrated  play-house,  one 
of  the  earliest  in  which  theatrical  entertainments 
were  resumed  at  that  period.  The  first  mention  we 
find  of  it  is  in  the  following  curious  memorandum 
in  the  manuscript  book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  master 
of  the  revels  to  King  Charles  the  First.  "  I  com- 
mitted Cromes,  a  broker  in  Longe  Lane,  the  16th  of 
Febru.  1634,  to  the  Marsalsey,  for  lending  a  church 
robe  with  the  name  of  Jesus  upon  it  to  the  players 
in  Salisbury  Court,  to  present  a  Flamen,  a  prieit  of 
the  heathens.  Upon  his  petition  of  submiuion,  and 
acknowledgement  of  his  fault,  I  released  him,  the  17 
Febru.  1634."  f 

It  is  not  certain,  however,  whether  the  old  theatre 
in  Salisbury  Court,  and  that  in  Dorset  Garden,  were 
one  and  the  same ;  though  they  are  coi^jectured  to 
have  been  so.  The  names  of  both  places  seem  to 
have  been  indiscriminately  applied.  However  this 
may  be,  the  house  became  famous  under  the  Dave- 
nants  for  the  introduction  of  operas,  and  of  a  more 
splendid  exhibition  of  scenery ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  growth  of  theatres  in  the  more  western  parts 
of  the  town,  it  was  occasionally  quitted  by  the  pro- 
prietors, and  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
finally  abandoned.  This  theatre  was  the  last  to  which 
people  went  in  boats. 

In  a  house,  "  in  the  centre  of  Salisbury  Square  or 
Salisbury  Court,  as  it  was  them  called,"  Richardson 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  town  life,  and  wrote  his 
earliest  work,  Pamela.  Probably  a  good  part  of  all 
his  works  were  composed  there,  as  well  as  at  Ful- 
ham,  for  the  pen  was  never  out  of  his  hand.  He 
removed  from  this  house  in  1755,  after  he  had 
written  all  his  works;  and  taking  eight  old  tene- 
ments in  the  same  quarter,  pulled  them  down,  and 
built  a  large  and  commodious  range  of  warehouses 
and  printing  offices.  "  The  dwelling  house,"  says 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  "  was  neither  so  Urge  nor  so  airy  as 
the  one  he  quitted,  and  therefore  the  reader  will  not 
be  so  ready,  probably,  as  Mr.  Richardson  seems  to 
have  been,  in  accusing  hib  vrife  of  perverseness  in 
not  liking  the  new  habitation  as  well  as  the  old."t 
This  was  the  second  Mrs.  Richardson.  He  calls 
her.ln7other  places  his  "  worthy-hearted  wife ;"  but 
complains  that  she  used  to  get  her  way  by  seem- 
ing to  submit,  and  then  returning  to  the  point, 
when  his  heat  of  objection  was  over.  She  was  a 
formal  woman.  His  own  manners  were  strict  and 
formal  with  regard  to  his  ftunily,  probably  because 
he  had  formed  his  notions  of  life  fh>m  old  books, 
and  also  because  he  did  not  well  know  how  to  begui 
to  do  otherwise  (for  he  was* naturally  bashful),  and 
so  the  habit  continued  through  life.  His  daughters 
addressed  hun  in  their  letters  fay  the  title  of  "  Ho- 
noured Sir,"  and  are  always  designating  themselves 
as  "  ever  dutiful."  Sedentary  living,  eternal  writing, 
and  perhaps  that  indulgence  in  the  table,  which, 
however  moderate,  affects  a  sedentary  msn  twenty 
times  as  much  as  an  active  one,  conspired  to  hurt 
his  temper,  (for  we  may  see  by  his  picture  that  he 
grew  fat,  and  his  philosophy  was  in  no  respect  as 
profound  as  he  thought  it) ;  but  he  was  a  most 
kind-hearted  generous  man ;  kept  his  pocket  full  of 
plums  for  children,  like  another  Mr.  Burchell ;  gave 
a  great  deal  of  money  away  in  charity,  very  hand- 
somely too ;  and  was  so  fond  of  inviting  friends  to 
stay  with  him,  that  when  they  were  ill,  he  and  his 
family  must  needs  have  them  to  be  nursed ;  and 
several  actually  died  at  his  house  at  Fulham,  as  at 
a  hospital  for  sick  friends. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  (none  of  his  bio- 
graphers seem  to  have  known  it)  that  Richardson, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  joiner,  received  what  education 
he  had  (which  was  very  little,  and  did  not  go  beyond 
English),  at  Christ-Hospital  §     It  may  be  wondered 

*  Baker's  BtograpMa  Dramatiea,  Reed*s  edition,  1789, 
vol.  1.  p.  207, 

t  Malone  in  the  Prolegomena  to  Sbakspeare,  as  abova* 
vol.  Ui.  p.  287. 

t  Corretpomimee  of  Sammol  Mekmrdton,  4«*»  h  •^'•*>« 
Utiiia  BarbttuU,  vol.  i.  p.  97. 

i  Our  authority  (one  of  the  highest  in  this  way)  is  Mr. 
Nichols,  In  his  Utsrmrp  Anecdote*  of  the  Mightoenth  Cent^rg, 
vol.  iv.  p.  k79. 


how  he  could  come  no  better  taught  from  a  sch^l, 
which  had  sent  forth  so  many  good  scholars;  but  in 
his  time,  and  indeed  till  very  lately,  that  foundation 
was  divided  into  several  schools,  none  of  which  par- 
took of  the  lessons  of  the  others  j  and  Richardson, 
agreeably  to  his  father's  intention  of  bringing  him  up 
to  trade,  was  most  probably  confined  to  the  writing- 
school,  where  all  that  was  taught  was  writing  and 
arithmetic.    It  was  most  likely  here  that  he  intimated 
his  ftlture  career,  first  by  writing  a  letter,  at  eleven 
years  of  age,  to  a  censorious  woman  of  fifty,  who 
pretended  a  zeal  for  religion ;  and  afterwards,  at  thir- 
teen, by  composing  love-letters  to  their  sweethearts 
for  three  young  women  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
made  him  their  confidant.    To  these  and  others  he 
also  used  to  read  books,  their  mothers  being  of  the 
party ;  and  they  encouraged  him  to  make  remarks ; 
which  is  exactly  the  sort  of  life  he  led  with  Mrs. 
Chapone^  Miss  Fielding,   and  others,  when  in  the 
height  of  his  celebrity.    "  One  of  the  young  women," 
he  informs  us,  "  highly  gratified  with  her  lover's  fer- 
vour, and  vows  of  everlasting  love,  has  said,  when  I 
have  asked  her  direction,  '  I  cannot  tell  you  what  to 
write,  but  (her  heart  on  her  lips)  you  cannot  write 
too  kindly ;'   all  her  fear  was  only  that  she  should 
incur  a  slight   for  her    kindness."      This  passage, 
with  its  pretty  breathless  ps^renthesis,  is  in  the  style 
of  his  books.    If  the  writers  among  his  female  coterie 
in  after-life  owed  their  inspiration  to  him,  he  only 
returned  to  them  what  they  had  done  for  himself. 
Women  seem  to  have  been  always  about  him,  both 
in  town  and  country;  which  made  Mrs.  Barbauld  say, 
very  agreeably,  that  he  "lived  in  a  kind  of  flower- 
garden  of  ladies."    This  has  been  grudged  him|  and 
thought  effeminate;   but  we  must  make  allowahee 
for  early  circumstances,  and  recollect  what  the  gar- 
den produced  for  us.    Richardson  did  not  pretend  to 
be  able  to  do  without  female  society.     Perhaps,  how- 
ever, they  did  not  quiet  his  sensibility  so  much  as 
they  charmed  it.    We  think,  in  iiis  Correspondence, 
a  tendency  is  observable  to  indulge  in  fancies,  not 
always  so  paternal  as  they  agree  to  call    them; 
though  doubtless  all  was  said  in  honour,  and  the  ladies 
never  found  reason  to  diminish  their  reverence.    A 
great  deal  has  been  said  of  his  vanity  and  the  weakness 
of  it.    Vain  he  undoubtedly  was,  and  vanity  is  no 
strength ;  but  it  is  worth  while  bearing  in  mhid,  that 
a  man  is  often  saved  from  vanity,  not  because  he  is 
stronger  than  another,  but  because  he  is  less  amiable, 
and  did  not  begin,  as  Richardson  did,  with  being  a 
favourite  so  early.    Few  men  are  surrounded,  as  he 
w&s,  from  his  very  childhood,  with  females,  and  few 
people  think  so  well  of  their  species  or  vdth  so  much 
reason.    In  all  probability,  too,  he  waa   handsome 
when  young,  which  is  another  excuse  for  him.    His 
vanity  is  more  easily  excused,  than  his  genius  ac- 
counted for,  considering  the  way  in  which  he  lived. 
The  tone  of  Lovelace's  manners  and  language,  which 
has  created  so  much  surprise  in  an  author  who  wn 
a  city  printer,  and  passed  his  life  among  a  few  friends 
between  Fleet  Street  and  a  suburb,  wai  caught,  pro- 
bably, not  merely  from  Cibber,  but  from  the  famous 
profligate  Duke  of  Wharton,  vrith  whom  he  became 
acquainted  in  the  course  of  his  business.    But  the 
unwearied  vivacity  with  which  he  has  supported  it,  is 
still  wonderful.    His  pathos  is  more  easily  accounted 
for  by  his  nerves,  which  for  many  years  were  in  a 
constant  state  of  excitement,  particularly  towards  the 
dose  of  his  life;  which  terminated  in  1761,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two,  vrith  the  death  most  common  to 
sedentary  men  of  letters,  a  stroke  of  apoplexy .•    He 
was  latteriy  unahle  to  lift  a  glass  of  wine  to  his  mouth 
without  assistance. 

At  Fulham  and  Parson*s  Green  (at  which  latter' 
place  he  lived  for  the  last  five  or  six  years),  Richardson 
used  to  sit  with  his  guests  about  him,  in  a  parlour  or 
summer-house,  reading,  or  communicating  his  manu- 
scripts as  he  vwote  them.     The  ladies  made  their  rf- 

•  —— Apoplexy  crammed  intemperance  knocirt 
Down  to  the  groand  at  once,  as  butcher  feHcth  ox  i 
sayi  Thomson  in  hit  Caetle  of  Indolence,  It  waa  the  death  the 
good-natured,  indolent  poet  probably  expected  for  himself,  and 
would  hare  had,  if  a  cold  and  fever  haa  not  interfered.  For 
there  is  an  apoplexy  of  the  head  alone,  as  well.as  of  the  whole 
body  t  and  men  of  letters,  who  either  exerdae  litUe,  or  work 
overmuch,  seem  almost  sure  to  die  of  it,  or  of  palsy;  which  is 
a  disease  analogous.  It  ia  the  last  stroke,  given  In  the  kind 
resentment  of  nature,  to  the  brains,  which  should  have  known 
better  than  bring  themselves  to  such  a  pass.  In  the  biographv 
of  Italian  litcraU,  **MoH  fmpople$iia*^'^{ht  dlcdof  *popl«y> 
—Is  a  common  venUci. 
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chiiwten,  wfgtteMj  to  whst  urt  fM  w1ieniv«  retd  of 
tlieni  (for  w«  know  them  all  m  intimttely  as  If  we 
occupied  a  room  in  their  houae),  intereited  hU  io« 
qqaiotaiieM  ao  fur,  that  they  aympathlMd  with  them 
as  if  they  were  real ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  one  of 
his  correspondents.  Lady  Bradshaigh,  implored  him 
to  rtform  Lovelace  in  order  '*  to  save  a  soul."  In 
Salisbury  Court,  Richardson  of  couim  had  the  airae 
vislton  about  Mm,  but  the  "flower-garden"  is  not 
talked  of  so  much  there,  as  at  Fulham.  In  the  even- 
ing the  ladies  read  and  worked  by  themselves,  and 
Richardson  retired  to  his  study ;  a  most  pernicious 
habit  for  a  man  of  his  bad  nerves.  He  should  have 
written  early  in  the  morning,  taken  good  exercise  in 
the  day,  and  amused  himself  in  the  evening.  When 
he  walked  in  town,  it  was  in  the  park,  where  he  de- 
scribes  himself  (to  a  fair  corre^>ondent  who  wished 
to  hanre  an  interview  with  him,  and  who  recognized 
him  from  the  description)  as  "  short,  rather  [plump, 
about  five  feet  five  inches,  fair  wig,  one  hand  gene* 
rally  in  his  bosom,  the  other  a  cane  in  it,  which  he 
Wans  upon  under  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  that  it  may 
imperceptibly  serve  him  as  a  support,  when  attacked 
by  sadden  tremors  or  disainess;  of  a  light  brown 
comptazion,  teeth  not  yet  failing."  V  What  follows," 
observes  Mrs.  Barbauld,  '*  is  very*descriptive  of  the 
•truggle  in  his  character,  between  innate  bashfulneaa 
«k1  a  turn  for  observation : — ^'  "  Looking  directly  for* 
wards,  as  passengers  would  imagine,  but  observing 
all  that  stirs  on  either  .hand  of  him,  without  moving 
his  short  neck;  a  regular  even  pace,  stealing  away 
^pcoond  rather  than  seeming  to  rid  it ;  a  grey-eye, 
too  often  overdouded  by  mistiness  fh>m  the  head,  by 
chance  lively,  very  lively  if  he  sees  any  he  loves ;  if 
he  approaches  a  lady,  his  eye  is  never  fixed  first  on 
har  fhoe,  bat  on  her  jfeet,  and  rears  it  up  by  degrees, 
aeennng  to  set  her  down  as  so  and  so."* 

Latteriy  Richardson  attended  little  to  business. 
He  used  even  to  give  his  orders  to  his  workmen  in 
Writfaig;  a  practke  wfaidi  Sir  John  Hawkins  is  in- 
clined to  attribute  to  statellness  and  bad  temper,  but 
for  whidi  Mrs.  Barbauld  finds  a  better  reason  in  his 
bad  nerves.  His  principal  foreman  also  was  deaf,  as 
the  knight  himself  acknowledges.  Richardson  en- 
couraged  his  men  to  be  industrious,  sometimes  by 
putting  half-a^^irown  among  the  types  as  a  prixe  to 
him  who  came  first  tn  the  morning,  at  others  by  send- 
ing fhiit  for  the  same  purpose  fhnn  the  country. 
Agreeably  to  his  natural  bashfblnesa,  he  was  iq^  to  be 
leaerved  with  strangera.  Sir  John  Hawldns  tells  us, 
that  he  onoe  happened  to  get  into  the  Fulham  stage, 
whan  Richardson  was  in  it  (most  Iflctiy  he  got  in  on 
purpose) ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  bring  the  noveUst 
into  converaatkm,  but  could  not  succeed,  and  was 
Texcd  at  it.  But  Sir  John  was  one  of  that  numerous 
class  of  persons,  who,  for  reasons  better  known  to 
othen  than  to  themselves,*  .  •       ^ 

I  Deemen  gladly  to  the  badder  end,* 

aa  the  old  poet  says;  and  Riohardwn  probably 
knew  this  prsgmatkal  person,  and  did  not  want  his 
acquaintance.  * 

^  Johnson  was  among  the  visitors  of  Richardson  in 
Salisbury  Court.  He  confessed  to  Boswell,  that 
idthough  he  had  never  much  sought  after  anybody* 
Richardson  waa  an  excqition.  He  had  so  much 
tmpeet  for  him,  that  he  took  part  with  him  in  a  pre- 
posterous undervaluing  of  Fielding;  whom  he  de- 
scribed in  the  comparison  as  a  mere  writer  of  man- 
ners, and  soBoetimes  as  hardly  any  writer  at  all. 
And  yet  he  told  BosweU  that  he  had  read  his 
Amelia  through  "  without  stopping :"  and  according 
to  Mrs.  PioBi  she  was  his  favourite  heroine.  In  the 
oomparison  of  Richardaon  with  Fielding,  he  was  in 
the  halnt  of  opposing  the  nature  of  one  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  other;  but  Fielding's  manners  areonly 
superadded  to  his  nature,  not  opposed  to  it,  which 
ittskes  an  the  dav^rence.  As  to  Richaidson,  he  was 
•»  fhr  gone  upon  this  point,  in  a  mixture  of  pique 
wd  want  of  sympathy,  that  he  said,  if  he  had  not 
Imown  who  Fielding  was,  "  he  should  have  taken  him 

♦  Ctrrm^gninHt,  assborib  woLLp,  ctoHl. 


for  an  oatter."  ffiddiBg,  it>  tfna,  must  have  ^ 
Mm  greatly  by  detect) ng  the  pettiness  in  the  charac* 
tbr  of  Pamela.  Richardson,  as  a  romancer,  did  not 
like  to  have  the  truth  forced  upon  hian,  and  thus 
w«  iodlned  to  see  nothing  but  vulgaiity  in  the 
novelist.  This  must  have  been  unpleasant  to  the 
Miss  Fieldings,  the  sisters,  who  were  among  the  most 
intimate  of  Richardson's  friends.  Another  of  our 
wtthor's  visitors  waa  Hogarth.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Richardson  vras  kind  to  Johnson  hi  mo- 
ney matters ;  and  to  use  Mrs.  Barbauld's  phrase,  had 
once  "  the  honour"  to  be  bail  for  him. 

We  conclude  our  notice,  whkh,  on  the  subject  of 
so  driginal  a  man,  has  naturally  lieguiled  us  into 
some  length,  with  an  interesting  account  of  his  man- 
ners and  way  of  life,  communicated  by  one  of  hb 
female  friends  to  Mrs.  Barbauld.  "  My  ifarst  recol- 
lection of  him,"  says  she,  "  was  in  his  house  in  the 
centre  of  Salisbury  Square,  or  Salisbury  Court,  as  it 
vras  then  called ;  and  of  being  admitted  as  a  playfhl 
child  into  his  study,  where  I  have  often  seen  Dr. 
Young  and  others ;  and  where  I  was  generally  ca- 
ressed, and  rewarded  with  biscuits  or  bonbons  of  some 
kind  or  other,  and  sometimes  with  books,  for  which 
he,  and  some  more  of  my  friends,  kindly  encouraged 
a  taste,  even  at  that  early  age,  which  has  adhered  to 
me  all  my  long  life,  and  continues  to  be  the  solace  of 
Buuny  a  painild  hour.  I  recollect  that  he  used  to 
drop  in  at  my  father's,  for  we  lived  .nearly  opposite, 
late  in  the  evening  to  supper;  when,  ^as;  he  would 
say,  he  had  worked  as  long  \ns  his  eyes  and  nerves 
would  let  him,  and  was  come  to  relax  with  a  littie 
friendly  and  domestic  chat.  I  even  then  used  to 
creep  to  his  knee,  and  hang  upon  his  words,  for  my 
whole  family  doated  on  him ;  and  once,  I  recollect, 
that  at  'one  of  these  evening  visits,  probably  about 
the  year  1753, 1  was  standing  by  his  knee,  when  my 
mother's  maid  came  to  summcm  me  to  .bed ;  upon 
which,  being  unwilling  to  part  from  him,  and  mant- 
festing  some  reluctance,  he  begged  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  stay  a  little  longer;  and,  on  my  mother's 
objecting  that  the  servant  would  be  viranted  to  mit 
at  supper,  (for,  in  those  days  of  friendly  intercourse 
and  real  hospitality,  a  decent  maid-servant  was  the 
only  attendant  at  hit  own  and  many  creditable  tables, 
where,  nevertheless,  much  company  was  received) 
Mr.  lUdiardson  said,  '  I  am  sure  Miss  P.  is  now  so 
much  a  woman,  that  she  does  4iot  want  any  one  to 
attend  her  to  bed,  but  will  conduct  herself  with  so 
much  i»opriety,  and  put  out  her  own  candle  so  care- 
fhlly,  that  she  may  henceforward  be  hidulged  with 
remaining  with  us  till  supper  is  served.'  This  hint, 
and  the  confidence  it  implied,  had  such  a  good  eflfeot 
upon  me,  that  I  believe  I  never  required  the  attend- 
ance of  a  serrant  afterwards  while  my  mother  lived; 
and  by  such  sort  of  ingenious  and  gentle  devices  did 
he  use  to  encourage  and  draw  in  yoimg  people  to  do 
what  was  right.  I  also  well  remember  thei  happy 
days  I  passed  at  his  house  at  North  End ;  sometimes 
with  my  mother,  but  often  for  weeks,  without  her, 
domesticated  as  one  of  his  own  children.  He  used 
to  pass  the  greatest  part  of  the  week  in  town ;  but 
vrhen  he  came  down,  he  used  to  like  to  have  his 
family  flock  around  him,  when  we  all  first  asked  and 
received  his  blessing,  together  with  some  small  boon 
fh>m  his  paternal  kindbMss  and  attention;  for  he 
seldom  met  us  empty-handed,  and  was  by  nature 
most  generous  and  liberaL 

"The  piety,  order,  decorum,  and  strict  regularity 
that  prevailed  in  his  family  were  of  infinite  use  to 
train  the  mind  to  good  habits,  and  to  depend  upon 
its  own  resources.  It  has  been  one  of  the  means 
which,  under  the  Uessing  of  God,  has  enabled  me  to 
dispense  with  the  enjoyment  of  what  the  world  calls 
pleasures,  such  as  are  found  in  crowds,  and  actually  to 
relish  and  prefer  the  calm  delights  of  retirement  and 
books.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Richardson  arose,  the 
beantiftil  psafans  in  Smith's  Devotions  were  read 
responsively  in  the  nursery,  by  herself  and  daughters, 
standing  in  a  circle :  only  the  two  eldest  were  al- 
lowed to  breakfast  with  her  and  whatever  company 
hqipeaed  to  be  in  the  house,  for  they  were  seldom 
without.  After  breakfast,  we  younger  ones  read  to 
K»  in  turns  the  IMmftOMltoMeiis  for  jthe  day.  We 


were  then  permitted  to  ptMue  otr  clQdUSi  sports, 
or  to  walk  in  the  gavdm,  whkh  I  wis  allowed  to  da 
at  pleasure;  for,  when  my  father  hesitated  upon 
granting,  that  privilege,  [{or  feipr  I  should  help  myself 
to  the  fruit,  Mrs.  Richardson  said,  '  No,  I  have  ao 
much  confidence  in  her,  that,  ff  she  is  pvt  upon  ho- 
nour, I  am  certain  that  Ae  wiH  not  touch  so  much 
as  a  gooseberry.'  A  confidence,  I  dare  safely  aver, 
that  I  never  forfeited,  and  which  has  given  me  ttie 
power  of  walking  in  any  garden  ever  since  with- 
out  the  smallest  desire  to  touch  any  .fruit,  and  tau^ 
me  a  lesson  upon  the  restraint  of  appetite,  which  has 
been  useful  to  me  all  my  life.  We  all  dined  at  one 
table,  and  generally  drank  tea  and  spent  the  evening 
in  Mrs.  Richardson's  parlour,  where  tlie  practice  waa 
for  one  of  the  young  ladies  to  read,  ^iHule  the  leat 
sat  with  mute  attention  round  a  large  table,  and  ei&- 
ployed  thems^ves  in  some  kind  of  needle-woric.  Mr* 
Richardson  gennally  retired  to  his  study,  unless 
there  was  particular  company. 

"These  are  trifling  and  childish  anecdotes,  and 
savour  perhaps,  you  may  think,  too  much  of  egotisns« 
They  certainly  can  be  of  no  further  use  to  you,  thaM 
as  they  mark  the  extreme  benevolence,  condescension, 
and  kindness  of  this  exalted  genius  towards  young 
people;  for,  in  general  society,  I  know  he  has  been 
accused  as  being  of  few  words,  and  of  a  patticularly 
reserved  turn.  He  was,  however,  all  his  Mfethnc,  the 
patron  and  protector  of  the  female  sex.  Miss  M. 
(afterwards  Lady  G.)  passed  many  years  in  his  tenilr* 
She  was  the  bosom  friend  and  contemporary  of  nay 
mother ;  and  was  so  much  considered  as  errant  de 
famille  m  Mr.  Richardson's  house,  that  her  portrait 
is  introduced  into  a  family  piece. 

"  He  .had  many  piol^^iet,*— e  Miss  Rosine,  fhwA 
Portugal,  was  consigned  to  his  care;  but  of  her» 
being  then  at  school,  I  never  saw  much.  Most  of 
the  ladies  that  reskled  much  at  his  house  acquired  a 
certain  degree  of  fastidiousness  and  delicate  refine- 
ment, which,  though  amiable  in  itself,  rather  disquali- 
fied them  from  appearing  in  general  society  to  the 
advant^ie  that  might  have  been  expected,  and  rea- 
dered  an  intercourse  with  the  worid  uneasy  to  them- 
selves, giving  a  peculiar  air  of  shyness  and  reserve  to 
their  whole  address;  ot  wluch  habits  his  own  daugb* 
ters  partook,  in  a  degree  that  has  been  thought  >ff 
some  a  littie  to  obscure  those  really  valuable  qudifi- 
cations  and  talents  they  undoubtedly  possessed*  Yet 
^is  was  supposed  to  be  owing  more  to  BIrs.  Ridiardaoft 
than  to  him ;  who,  though  a  truly  good  woman,  had 
high  and  Hariowean  notions  of  parental  authorttj^. 
and  kept  the  ladies  in  such  order,  and  at  such  a 
distance,  that  lie  often  lamented,  as  I  have  been  tolii 
by  my  mother,  that  they  were  not  more  open  anfl 
conversable  with  him. 

"Besides  those  I  have  already  named,  I  well  re- 
member a  Mrs.  Dondlan,  a  venerable  old  lady,  witb 
sharp,  piercing  eyes ;  Miss  Mulso,  &c.  8k.  ;  Seckef, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Sir  Thomas  Robinson 
(Lord  Grantham),  &c.  &&,  who  were  frequent  visitom 
at  his  house  in  town  and  country.  The  ladlea  I  have 
named  were  often  staying  at  North  End,  at  the  period 
of  his  highest  glory  and  reputation;  and  in  their 
company  and  conversation  his  genius  vtras  matured. 
His  benevolence  was  unbounded,  as  his  manner  of 
diifltsing  it  was  delicate  and  refined*." 

Richardson  was  buried  in  the  nave' of  St.  Bride's 
Church,  and  a  stone  placed  over  his  remains  merely 
recording  his  name,  the  year  of  his  deatii,  and  hk 
age.  In  this  church  also  were  interred  Wynken  de 
Worde,  the  famous  printer ;  the  bowels  of  SsckvUle^ 
the  poet,  whom  we  shall  presently  have  occaaion  to 
mention  again ;  and  Sir  Richard  Baker,  the  author  of 
theiwell  known  book  of  English^Chionicles.  De 
Worde  resided  in  Fleet  Street. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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THEIR  MEMORIES   AND   GREAT  MEN. 

^  CHAPTER  THE  THIRD  fconHnued.) 

r  WkiU'/fian,  or'Aliatia. — AdmirabU  living  deterip- 
Uom  of  its  M  state  from  Sir  WaUer  Scoit. — The 
Tempie, — Itsm»tyuments,gardent  8fc. — Eminent  natnes 
cormeeted  with  it.-^OMimith  dies  there. — BosweWs 
Jlrst  visit  there  to  Johnsen,^^ohtiS(m  and  Madame  de 
Bou^fters.^— Bernard  Lintet. — Ben  Johnson's  Detit 
ZSdvem.— O^A«r  CtSfee-houses  and  shops. — Goldsmith 
qhd  Ten^'bar. — Shire  Lane,  Bichersteff,  and  the 
Reputation  from  the  country. ^The  Kit  Kat  Club.-^ 
MrsJ  Salmon. — Isaac  Waiton. — Cowley. — Chancery 
Lane,  Lord  Strqford  and  Ben  Jonson. — SerjeanVs 
Imh.'^CUgor^s  Inn.-^The  RoUs.r~Sir  Joseph  Jehyll.^ 
Church  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West. — Dryden*s  house 
in  Fetter  Lame, — Johnson,  the  Genius  Loci  •/  Fleet 
Street. ^-^His  way  of  life, — His  residence  in  Gough 
Square,  Johnson's  Court,  and  M(dt  Court. t  Various 
anecdotes  of  him  connected  with  Fleet  Street  and  with 
his  favourite  tatfem,  the  Mitre, 

Between  Water  lane  and  the  Temple,  and  leading 
6ut  of  Fleet  Street  by  a  street  formerly  called  White 
Friars,  which  has  been  rebuilt  and  christened  Bou- 
verie  Street,  is  one  of  those  precincts  which  long  re- 
tained the  immunities  derived  from  their  being  con- 
ventual sanctuaries,  and  which  naturally  enough 
became  as  profane  as  they  had  been  religious.  The 
one  before  us  originated  in  a  monastery  of  White 
Friars,  an  order  of  C&rmelites,  which  formerly  stood 
in*Water  lane,  and  it  acquired  an  infkmous  celebrity 
under  the  slang  title  of  Alsatia.  The  claims,  how- 
ever,  which  the  inhabitants  set  up  to  protect  debtors 
fix>m  arrest  seems  to  have  originated  in  a  charter 
granted  to  them  by  James  1.  Ih  1608.  For  some 
time  after  the  Reformation  and  the  demolition  of  the 
old  monastery,  Whitefriars  was  not  only  a  sufficiently 
orderly  district,  but  one  of  the  most  fashionable  parts 
of  the  city.  Among  others  of  the  gentry,  for  in- 
stance, who  had  houses  here  at  this  period,  was  Sir 
John  Cheke,  King  Edward  VI.'s  tutor,  and  afterwards 
Secretary  of  State.  The  reader  of  our  great  modem 
novelist  has  been  made  almost  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  place  in  its  subsequent  state  of  degradation 
and  lawlessness,  as  if  he  had  walked  through  it,  when 
its  bullies  were  in  full  blow.*  The  rags  of  their  Dul- 
dneas  hang  out  to  dry,  as  if  you  saw  them  in  a  Dutch 
picture ;  and  the  passages  are  redolent  of  beer  and 
tobacco.  The  sanctuary  of  Whitefriars  is  now  ex- 
tremely shrunk  in  its  dimensions;  and  thejinhabi- 
tants  retain  but  a  shadow  of  their  privileges.  The 
iluisance,  however,  existed  as  late  as  the  time  of 
William  the  Third,  who  put  an  end  to  it ;  and  the 
neighbourhood  is  still  of  more,  than  doubtful  virtue. 
One  alley,  dignified  by  the  title  of  Lombard  Street,  is 
of  an  infamy  of  such  long  standing,  that  it  is  said  to 
have  begun  its  evil  courses  lopg  before  the  privilege 
of  sanctuary  existed,  and  to  have  maintained  them 
up  to  the  present  moment.  The  Carmelites  com- 
plained of  it,  and  the  neighbours  complain  still.  In 
the  Dramatis  Persons  to  Shadwell's  play  called  the 
Squire  of  Alsatia,  we  have  a  set  of  characters  so  de- 
scribed as  to  bring  us,  one  would  think,  sufBciently 
acquainted  with  the  leadfaig  gentry  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  such  as 

Cheatley.  A  rascal,  who  by  reason  of  debts  dares 
not  stir  out  of  fVhite-fryers,  but  there  inveigles 
young  heirs  in  tail,  and  helps  them  to  goods'^and 
money  upon  great  disadvantages ;  is  bound  for  them, 
and  shares  for  them  till  he  undoes  them.  A  lewd, 
impudent,  debauch'd  fellow,  very  expert  in  the  cant 
about  the  town. 

^  Shmmwell.  Cousin  to  the  Belfonds ;  an  heir,  who 
being  ruined  by  Cheatley,  is  made  a  decoy-duck  for 
others :  not  daring^  to  stir  out  of  Alsatia,  where  he 
lives:  is  bound  with  Cheatley  for  heirs,  and  lives 
upon  'em  a  dissolute,  debauched  life. 

Copt.  Hachman.  A  block-head  bully  of  Alsatia ; 
a^cowardly,  impudent,  flustering  fellow,  formerly  a 
sergeant  in  Flanders,  run  from  his  colours,  retreated 
into  White-fryers  for  a  very  small  debt,  where  by  the 
Alsatians  he  is  dubbed  a  Captain,  marries  one  that 
lets  lodgings,  sells  cherry-brandy,  &c. 

ScrapeaU.  A  hypocritical,  repeating,  praying, 
ptalm-singing,  precise  fellow,  pretending  to  great 
piety,  a  godly  knave,  who  joins  with  Cheatley,  and 
supplies  young  heirs  with  goods  and  money. 

But  Sir  Walter,  besides  painting  the  place  itself  as 
if  he  had  lived  in  it,  puts  these  people  in  action,  with 
a  spirit  beyond  anything  that  Shadwell  could  have 
done,  even  though  the  dramatist  had  a  bit  of  the 
Alsatian  in  himself;  at  least,  as  far  as  drinking  could 
go,  ,and  a  flood  of  gross  conversation.  In  com- 
mencing the  perusal  of  the  following  extracts  the 
reader  may  fancy  himself  really  turning  out  of  Fleet 
Street  in  the  time  of  King  James  the  First,  into  this 
domain  of  infamy.  '  We  need  scarcely  remind  him, 
that  the  two  heroes  whom  he  is  following  into  the 
**ftaactuary,"  are  a  young  lord,  who  has  been  forced 
to  take  refuge  there  for  striking  a  man  within  the 
Terge  of  the  court,  and  his  acquaintance,  a  young 
Templir,  who  has  undertaken  to  be  his  guide  into 
these  infernal  regions.  They  descend,  accordingly, 
but  witli  very  different  sensations.    "  The  Templar,'* 
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says  our  author,  "  was  bustling,  officious,  and  good- 
natured  ;  but  used  to  live>'scrambling  rakish  course 
of  life  himself,  he  had  not  the  least  idea  of  Lord 
Glenvarloch's  mental  sufferings,  and  thought  of  his 
temporary  concealment  as  if  it  were  the  trick  of  a 
wanton  boy,  who  plays  at  hide-and-seek  with  hu 
tutor.  With  the  appearance  of  the  place,  too,  he  was 
familiar ;  but  on  his  companion  it  produced  a  deep 
sensation. 

"The  ancient  sanctuary  of  White-Friars  lay  con- 
siderably  lower  than  the  elevated  terraces  and  gardens 
of  the  Temple,  and  was  therefore  generally  involved 
in  the  damps  and  fogs  arising  from  the  Thames.  The 
brick  buiUiings  by  which  it  was  occupied,  crowded 
closely  on  ^each  other ;  for  in  a  place  so  rarely  privi- 
leged, every  foot  of  ground  was  valuable,  but,  erected, 
in  many  cases,  by  persons  whose  funds  were  inade- 
quate to  their  speculations,  the  houses  were  generslly 
insufficient,  and  exhibited  the  lamentable  signs  of 
having  become  ruinous,  while  they  were  yet  new. 

"The  wailing  of  children,  the  scolding  of  their 
mothers,  the  miseiable  exhibitions  of  ragged  linens 
hung  frqm  the  windows  to  dry,  spoke  the  wants  and 
distresses  of  the  wretched  inhabitants ;  while  the. 
sounds  of  complaint  were  mocked  and  overwhelmed 
in  the  riotous  shouts,  oaths,  profane  songs,  and  bois- 
terous laughter,  that  issued  from  the  ale-houses  and 
taverns,  which,  as  the  signs  indicated,  were  equal  in 
number  to  all  the  other  houses.  And,  that  the  full 
character  of  the  pUure  might  be  evident,  several  faded, 
tinselled,  and  painted  females  looked  boldly  at  the 
strangers  from  their  open  lattices,  or  more  modestly 
seemed  busied  with  the  cracked  flower  pots,  filled 
with  mignionette  and  rosemary,  which  were  disposed 
in  front  of  the  windows,  to  the  great  risk  of  the  pas- 
sengers." 

"  '  Semi-reducta  Venus,*  said  the  Templar,  pointing 
to  one  of  these  nymphs,  who  seemed  afraid  of  obser- 
vation, and  partly  concealed  herself  behind  the  case- 
ment, as  she  chirped  to  a  miserable  blackburd,  the 
tenant  of  a  wicker  prison,  which  hung  outside  on  the 
blade  brick  wall.'  '  I  know  the  face  of  yonder  waist- 
coateer,*  continued  the  guide,  *  and  I  could  wager  a 
rose-noble,  from  the  posture  she  stands  in,  that  she . 
has  clean  head-gear,  and  a  soiled  night-rail.  But 
here  come  two  of  the  msXe  inhabitants,  smoking 
like  moving  volcanoes!  These 'are  roaring  blades,- 
whom  Nicotia  and  Trinidado  serve,  I  dare  swear,  in 
lieu  of  beef  and  pudding ;  for,  be  it  known  to  you, 
my  Lord,  that  the  king's  counter-blast  against  the 
Indian  weed,  will  no  more  pass  current  in  Alsatia,* 
than  will  his  writ  of  capias.* 

"  As .  he  spoke,  the  two  smokers  approached ; 
shaggy,  uncombed  ruffians,  whose  enormous  mus- 
tachios  were  turned  back  over  their  ears,  and  mingled 
with  the  wild  elf  locks  of  their  hair,  much  of  which 
was  seen  under  the  old  beavers,'  which  they  wore 
aside  upon  tiieir  heads,  whQe  some  stragf^ng  portion 
escaped  through  the  rents  of  the  hats  aforesaid. 
Their  tarnished  plush  jeridns,  large  slops,  or  trunk 
breeches,  their  broad  greasy  shouldtr-bdts,  and  dis- 
coloured scarfi,  and  above  all,  the  ostentatious  man- 
ner in  which  the  one  wore  a  broad  sword,  and  the 
other  an  extravagantly  long*  rapier  and  poinard, 
marked  tiie  true  Alsatian  bully,  then,  and  for  a  hun- 
dred years  afterwards,  a  well-known  character.    ^ 

"  'Tour  out,'  said  the  one  ruffian  to  the  other, 
•  tout  the  bien  mort  twiring  at  the  gentry  cove  !*  • 

"  '  I  smell  a  spy,'  replied  the  other,  looking  'at 
Nigel;  'chalk  him  across  the  peepers  with  your 
cheery.'  f 

"  '  Bing  avast,  bing  avast !'  replied  his  companion, 
'  yon  other  is  rattling  Reginald  Lowestoffe  of  ,the 
Temple ;  I  know  him,  he  is  a  good  boy,  and  free  of 
the  province.' 

"  So  saying,  and  enveloping  themselves  in  another 
thick  cloud  of  smoke,  they  went  on  without  further 
greeting. 

"  '  Crasio  in  aere  ? — said  the  Templar ;  •  you  hear 
what  a  character  the  impudent  knaves  give  me — but 
so  it  serves  your  lordship's  turn,  I  care  not.  And 
now,  let  me  ask  your  lordship  what  name  you  will 
assume,  for  we  are  near  the  ducal  palace  of  Duke 
HUdebrod.";     . 

"'I  wiU  be  called  Grahame/  said  Nigel;  *it  was 
my  mother's  name.' 

"  '.Grime,'  repeated  the  Templar,  '  will  suit  Al-  . 
satia  well  enough ;  both  a  grim  and  grimy  place  of 
rcftige.' 

"'I said  Grahame,  Sir,  not  Grime,'  said  Nigel, 
something  shortly,  and  laying  an  emphasis  on  the 
vowel ;  for  few  Scotsmen  understand  raillery  on  the 
subject  of  their  names.' 

"  '  I  beg  pardon,  my  lord,'  answered  the  undiscon* 
certed  punster,  'but  Graam  will  suit  the  circum- 
stance too — it  signifies  tribulation  in  the  High  Dutch, 
and  your  lordship  may  be  considered  as  a  man  under 
trouble.' 

"  Nigel  laughed  at  the  pertinacity  of  the  Templar, 
who  proceeding  to  point  out  a  sign  representing,  or 
believed  to  represent,  a  dog  attacking  a  bull,  and 
running  at  his  head  in  the  true  scientific  style  of 
onset,—'  There,*  said  he,  '  doth  faithful  Duke  Hilde- 

•  *'Look  sharp.  8«t  bow  th«  girl  Is  ctHjiienlnf  with  tke 
smogc  gallaatt.** 

t  "  Slash  him  over  the  eyes  with  yoar  dsgfer.** 


brod  deal  forth  laws,  as  well  as  ale  and  strong  waters^ 
to  his  fiuthfiil  Alsatians.  Being  a  determined  cham- 
pion of  Paris  Garden,  lie  has  chosen  a  sign  corres- 
ponding to  his  habits,  and  he  deals  in  giving  drink  to' 
the  thirsty,  that  he  himself  may  drink  without  payij^ 
aud  receive  pay  for  what  is  drunken  by  others.  Let 
lis  enter  the  ever  open  gste  of  this  second  Axylus.'  *, 
"  As  he  spoke,  they  entered  the  dilapidated.tavem, 
which  was,  nevertheless,  more  ample  in  dimensions^ 
and  less  ruinous  than  many  houses  in  the  same  evil 
neighbourhood.  Two  or  three  haggard,  ragged  drawers 
ran  to  and  fro,  whose  looks,  like  those  of  owls» 
seemed  only  adiqpted  for  midnight,  when  other  crea- 
tures sleep,  and  who,  by  day,  seemed  bleered,  stupid» 
and  only  half  awake.  Guided  by  one  of  these  blink- 
ing Ganymedes,  they  entered  a  room,  where  the 
feeble  rays  of  the  sun  were  almost  ik  holly  eclipsed  by 
volumes  of  tobacco- smoke  .rolled  from  the  tubes  of 
the  company,  while  out  of  the  cloudy  sanctuary 
arose  the  pld  chaunt  of 

"  '  Old  Sir  Simon  the  king. 
And  old  Sir  Simon  the  king. 
With  his  malmsey  ndse. 
And  his  ale-dropped  hose, 
And  sing  hey  ding-a-ding  ding.'  • 

"Duke  Hildebrod,  who  himself  condescended  to* 
chaunt  this  ditty  to  his  loving  subjects,  was  a  mon- 
strously fat  old  man,  with  only  one  eye ;  and  a  nose 
which  bore  evidence  to  the  frequency,  strength,  and  - 
depth  of  his  potations.  He  wore  a  murrey-cotoured- 
plush  jerkin,  stained  with  the  overfiowings.  of.the 
tankard,  and  much  the  worse  for  wear«  and  unbut- 
toned at  bottom  for  the  ease  of  his  enormous  paunch.  • 
Behind  him  lay  a  favourite  bullrdog,  whose  round 
head,  and  single  blacl^  glancing  eye,  as  well  the  crea-' 
ture's  great  corpulence,  gave  it  a  burlesque  resem- 
blance to  its  nuster. 

"The  well-beloved  counsellors,  who  surrounded 
the  ducal  throne,  incensed  it  with  tobacco,  pledged- 
its  occupier  in  thick,  clammy  ale,  and  echoed  bade 
his  choxal  songs,  weie  satraps  worthy  of  such  a* 
Soldan.    The  buff  jerkin,  broad  belt,  and  long  sword 
of  one,  showed  him  to  be  a  low  country  soldier,^ 
whose  look  of  scowling  importance,  and  drunken  im- 
pudence, were  designed  to  sustain  his  title  to  call- 
himself  a  roving  blade.    It  seemed  to  Nigel  that  he^ 
had  seen  this  tellow  somewhere  or  other.    A  hedge- 
parson,  or  buckle-beggar,  as  that  order  of  priesthood . 
has  been  irreverently  termed,  sate  on  the  Duke's  left».- 
and  was  easily  distinguished  by  his  torn  band,  flapped 
hat,  and  the  remnants  of  a  rusty  cassock.    Beside « 
the  parson  sat  a  most  wretched  and  meagre-looking, 
old  man,  with  a  thread-bare  hood  of  coarse  kersey 
upon  his  head,  and  buttoned  about  his  neck,  while  - 
his  pinched  features,  like  those  of  old  Daniel,  were 
illuminated  by 

— —  an  eye. 
Through  the  last  look  of  dotage  both  cunning  and  sly.. 

On  his  left  was  placed  a  broken  attorney,  who,  for  . 
some  mal-practices,  had  been  struck  from  the  roll  of 
practitioners,  and  who  had  nothing  left  of  his  profes-  . 
sion  but  its  roguery.  One  or  two  persons  of  less  figure^ 
amongst  whom  there  was  one  face,  which  like  that  of' 
the  soldier,  seemed  not  unknown  to  .Nigel,  though, 
he  could  not  recollect  where  he  had  seen  it,  com- 
pleted the  council  board  of  Jacob  Duke  of  Hildebrod.. 

"The  strangers  had  full  time  to  observe  all  this; 
for  his  grace  the  Duke,  whether  irresistibly  cabled 
on  by  the  full  tide  of  harmony,  or  whether  to  impress  . 
the  strangers  with  a  proper  idea  of  his  consequence^ 
chose  to  sing  his  ditty  to  an  end  before  adthessing; 
them,  though,  during  the  whole  time,  he  closely 
scrutinized  them  with  his  single  optic. 

"When  Duke  Hildebrod  had  ended  his  song,  he. 
informed  his  peers  that  a  worthy  officer  of  the 
Temple  attended  them,  and  commanded  the  captaia 
and  parson  to  abandon  their  easy  chairs  in  behalf  of 
the  two  strangers,  whom  he  placed  on  his  right  and 
left  hand.  ,The  worthy  representatives  of  the  army 
and  the  church  of  Alsatia,  went  to  place  themselves  on  • 
a  crazy  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  which,  HI 
calculated  to  ^sustain  men  of  such  weight,  gave  way 
under  them,  and  the  man  of  the  sword  and  the  man 
of  the  gown  were  rolled  .over  each  other  on  ^the 
floor,  amidst  the  exulting  shouts  of  the  company. 
They  arose  in  wrath,  contending  which  should  vent 
his  displeasure  in  the  loudest  and  deepest  oaths,  a 
•strife  in  which  the  parson's  superior  acquaintance 
with  theology  enabled  him  greaUy  to  excel  the  cap- 
tain, and  were  at  length  with  difficulty  tranquillized  by 
the  arrival  of  the  alarmed  waiters  with  more  stable 
chairs,  and  by  a  long  draught  of  the  cooling  tankard. 
When  this  commotion  was  appeased,  and  the  strangers 
courteously  accommodated  with  flagons,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  others  present,  the  Duke  drank  pros-  . 
perity  to  the  Temple  in  the  most  gracious  manner, 
together  with  a  cup  of  welcome  to  Master  Reginald  . 
Lowestoffe ;  and  this  courtesy  having  been  thankfully 
accepted,  the  party  honoured  prayed  permission  ta 
call  for  a  gallon  of  Rhenish,  over  which  he  proposed 
to  open  his  business. 

"  The  mention  of  a  liquor  sb  superior  to  their  usual 
potations,  had  an  instant  and  most  favourable  effect  > 
upon  the  littie  senate ;  and  its  immediate  appearance 
might  be  said  to  secure  a  fi&vourable  .reception  of 
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BUster  LowMtolTe's  proposition,  which,  after  a  round. 
or  two  bad  drcolsted,  he  ezplidned  to  be  the  tdmit- 
rton  of  hSi  fHend,  Ifofter  Nigel  Gnhime.  to  the  be- 
HeAt  dT  the  lanctaarr  and  other  immunltiet  of  Alsatia, 
ib  the  character  of  a  grand  compounder."  ^ 
'  Inliuaoui  aa  this  precinct  was,  there  were  tome 
good  faousea  In  it,  and  tome  mpectaMe  inhabitants. 
The  Urst  Lord  SackriOe  Uved  there ;  another  inhaM- 
tant  was  Ogilbf,  who  was  a  decent  man,  though  a 
bad  poet,  and  taught  dancfaig ;  and  Shirley  another. 
It  appears  also  to  have  been  a  resort  of  fencing- 
mastera,  'wUeh  probably  helped  to  bring  worse  com- 
pmy.  They  t&emselves  indeed  were  in  no  good 
iiepute.  One  of  them,  a  man  of  the  name  ofTNimer, 
Uviag  hi  Whitefriars,  gave  rise  to  a  singular  instance 
df  revenge  recorded  in  the  State  Tdals.  Lord 
Saaquire,  a  Scotch  noUeman,  in  the  time  of  lames  I., 
plsyfog  with  Turner  at  fbllfl,  and  makhig  too  great  a 
ihew  of  his  wish  to  put  down  a  master  of  the  art, 
(probably  with  the  insolence  common  to  the  nobility 
of  that  period),  was  pressed  upon  so  hard  by  the 
man,  that  he  received  a  tbniat  wiiich  put  out  one  of 
his  eyes.  ''Thia  miachiir,"  sajps  "WiMon,  "was 
much  regretted  by  Twncr;  a»d  the  baron,  being 
conscious  to  himself  that  he  meant  his  adversary  no 
good,  took  the  accident  vrith  aa  mueh  patience  as 
men  that  lose  one  eye  by  their  own  default,  use  to  do 
Ibr  fie  pmaifalion  of  the  otiier.**  ^Soow  tbne 
aiber,"  eontiRMs  this  witter,  "behsg  In  the  court  of 
tfce  late  great  Henry  of  rVance,  ssid  the  Idng  (cour- 
teous to  atrmgeta),  entertaining  diseourse  with  him, 
Mked  Vtm,  ^w  he  lost  his  eye :'  He  (chMthing^is 
answer  in  a  oeCter  ahrowd  than  a  pMn  fencer*!)  told 
hitt,  'Tt  was  done  with  a  sword :'  Hie  Mng  refdies, 
*9oth  tie  man  five  r  and  that  question  gave  an  end 
to  the  dtooourse^  hot  was  the  beginner  of  a  strange 
ODOftislon  in  hia  #orUiig  flmey,  ifliidi  neither  time 
nor  diatawce  could  conq>ose,  carrying  it  in  his  breast 
aome  years  after,  till  he  came  into  Engiland,  where 
he  hired  two  <A  his  countrymen.  Gray  and  Caiilel, 
men  of  low  and  mercenary  sphrita,  to  murther  him ; 
vrMch  tiey  did  vrith  a  case  of  pistols  in  his  house  in 
Whitefriara,  many  years  after."f  For  many  years 
f tad  'five,*- ' enoifgli,  however,  to  make. such  a  piece 
of  revenge  eztkaorAnary.  Omf  and  Carllel  vrere 
mang  his  fbUoweie.  Gray,  however,  did  not  assist 
in  tile  murder.  He  repented ;  and  Carlid  got  another 
aceomj^ice  named  Irweng.  ''These  two,  about 
aeven  o'dock  in  the evenfaig,  (toproceed  in  the  vrords 
of  Coke's  report,)  came  to  a  house  in  the  Friars, 
whidi  Turner  used  to  fluent  ,as  he  came  to  his 
adiool,  wUefa  vras  near  that  place ;  and  finding  Tur* 
ner  there,  they  ssluted  one  another ;  and  Turner  with 
one  of  his  fHends  sat  at  the  door  asldng  them  to 
ditik;  but  Cariid  and  Irweng  turning  about  to  cock 
the  ptotoi,  came  back  Immetfiately,  and  Carfid  draw* 
ing  it  firom  underhia  coat,  disdiaiged  it  upon  Turner, 
and  gave  him  a  mortal  vround  near  the  left  pap ;  so 
that  Tomer,  after  having  said  these  words,  '  Lord,. 
haive  BMrey  upon  me !  I  am  kfiled,'  immediately  ML 
down.  Whereupon  Carliel  and  Irweng  fied,  CarM 
to  the  town,  and  Irweng  towards  the  river;  but 
raiatsking  his  way  and  entering  hito  a  court  vrhere 
tiiey  sold  wood,  which  was  no  thoroughflLr^  he  waa 
taken.  CarKel  likewise  fled,  and  so  did  also  the 
baron  of  Sanchar.  The  ordinary  officers  of  justice 
did  their  utmost  but  could  not  take  them;  for,,  ia 
fiict,  aa  appeared  afterwards,  Carllel  fied  into  Scot- 
UDd,  and  Gray  towards  the  sea»  thinking  to  go  to 
£tweden,  and  Sanchar  hid  himself  in  England."  t 

James,  who  had  shewn  such  fovour  to  the  Scotch 
18  to  make  the  English  jealous,  and  who  also  hated 
an  ill-natured  action,  when  it  was  not  to  do  good  to 
any  of  his  fiivourites,  thou^  himself  bound  to  issue 
apromise  of  reward  for  the  arrest  of  Sanqulre  and 
the  others.  It  was  successful;  and  all  three  vfere 
hung,  Cazlid  and  Irweng  in  Heet  Street,  opposite  the 
great  gate  of  Vhitefriars  (the  entrance  ofthe  present 
Bbuverie  Street),  and  Sanqulre  in  Palace  Yard,  before 
WestmhASter  Hall.  He  made  a  singular  defonoe* 
Tery  good  and  penitent,  and  yet  remarkably  iUuatr»- 
tive  or  the  daeup  rate  at  which  j^beian  Uood  waa 
hdd  in  those  times ;  and  no  doubt  his  death  was  a 
great  vuprise  to  hlnu  The  people,  not  yet  enUght- 
ened  on  these  points,  took  his  demeanour  (n  such  good 
pazt^  that  they  expressed  great  pity  for  him,  till  they 
perceived  that  he  died  a  Cathtriic  1 

This  and  other  pretended  sanctuaries  were  at  length 
put  down  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  about  the 
beginnhig  of  the  Ust  century.  It  is  curious  that  the 
once  lawlesa  domain  vi  Alsatia  should  have  had  the 
law.itidf  for  its  nei^ibour;  but  Sk  Walter  baa 
ahewn  us,  that  they  had  more  sympaUiiea  thanmi^t 
be  expected.  It  viras  a  local  realisation  of  the  old 
proverb  of  extremes  meeting.  We  now  step  out  of 
tUa  old  chaos  hito  its  quieter  vkdnity,  widdi,  howw 
ever,  was  not  always  aa  quiet  aa  it  is  now.  The 
Tfempk  aa  its  name  imports,  waa  once  the  seat  of 
the  Knights  Tteipiaia,  an  order  at  once  prfestly  and 

and  whose  ba- 


were  In  the  habit  of  making,  instead  of  those  of  chas- 
tity and  humility,  uie  modem  reader  need  not  be  tno^ 
after  tiie  masterly  pictures  of  them  intfae  writer  from 
whom  we  have  Just  taken  anotfier  let  of  rufllans. 
The  Templars  were  diasblved  fan  the  reign  of  Edward 
If.,  and  their  house  occupied  by  successive  nobles, 
tin  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  law,  fan  irhose 
huds  it  vras  oonfirmed  "  for  ever^  by  James  I.  We 
need  not  enter  into  the  origin  of  Ita  division  into  two 
parts,  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple.  Suffice  to 
sky,  that  the  word  Middle,  whkh  fanpliea  a  third 
Tmple,  refera  to  an  outer  one,  or  third  portion  of 
tlie  old  buflittngs,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
ever  occupied  by  Uwyers,  but  came  into  possession 
of  the  celebrated  Essex  family,  whose  name  is  re- 
tained hi  the  ftreet  where  it  was  situated,  on  the 
other  ahle  of  Temple  Bar.  There  is  nothing  remain* 
ing  of  the  ancient  bufidings,  but  the  church  built  in 
1185,  which  is  a  curiosity  justly  admired,  particularly 
for  the  monuments  of  some  knights,  whose  crossed 
legs  indicate  that  they  had  either  been  to  the  Holy 
Land  as  crusaders,  jbr  vowed  to  proceed  thither. 
One  of  them  is  ascertained  to  have  been  .Geoflkey  de 
Magnavfie,  Earl  of  Essex,  who  w«s  killed  at  Benwell 
in  Cambridgeshire,*in  1 148.  Among  the  other  effigies 
are  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  Bfarshals,  first,  se- 
cond, and  third  Earis  of  Pembroke,  who  all  died  in 
tiie  early  part  of  the  thirteen^  century.  But  even 
these  have  not  been  hieiitified  upon  'any  satis6ctory 
grounds,  and  with  regard  to  some  of  the  rest,  not  so 
much  as  a  probable  conjecture  has  been  oflRned. 

As  it  is  an  opinion  stbl  prevailing,  that  these  cross- 
lened  knights  are  Kni|^  Templars,  we  have  copied 
below  the  most  complete  information  lespecting 
them  which  vre  have  hitherto  met  with.  And'ithej^ias- 
sage  is  otherwise  curious.* 

The  two  Temples,  or  law  colleges,*'occupy  a  large 
space  of  ground  between  White  Friars  and  Essex 
Street;  Fleet  Street  bounding  them  on  the  north, 
and  the  river  on  the  south.  They  compass  an  irre* 
gular  mass  of  good  substantial  houses,  in  lanes  and 
open  places,  the  houses  being^  divided  into  diambers, 
orfioors  tor  separate  occupants,  some  of  vrhich  are 
let  to  persons  not  in  the  profession.  The  ga/den 
about  tiiiity  years  ago  vras  enlarged,  and  a  muddy 
trade  under  it,  on  the  side  of  the  Thames,  conveited 
into  a  pleasant  walk.  This  garden  is  stUl  not  very 
large,  but  it  deserves  its  name  both  for  t^fta  and 
fiowera.  There  is  a  descent  Into  it,  after  the  Itafian 
fashion,  from  a  court  with  a  ftrantain  in  it,  sur- 
renndtti  with  trees,  through  vrhich  the  view  of  the 
old  vralls  and  buttresses  ofthe  Middle  Temple  Hall  is 
much  admired.  But  a  poet* s  hand  has  touched  the 
garden,  and  made  it  bloom  with  roses  above  the  real. 
It  is  the  scene,  in  Shakspeare,  of  the  origin  of  the 
fhctions  of  Torfc  and  Lancaster. 

PLAMTAOXICXT. 

Since  you  aaa  tongne-tyM,  and  so  loth  to  speak. 
In  dumb  signifleanta  prockim  your  thoughta; 
Let  hitt  that  isa  true-bom  gentleman, 
.And  standa  iq»on  the  hononr  of  his  births 
If  he  ai^poae  that  1  have  pleaded  truth, 
from  off  thia  boar  pluek  a  white  rose  with  me. 


y,  origlnatfng  in  the  crusade^ 
ft  was  to  defend  the  Temiile  at  Jerusalem. 
Ijgwthey  tynerated,  and  what  aoct  of  vows  tkfj 


iTM^alaipnVP-TM. 


fiCt  him  titat  is  no  coward  nor  no  fiatterer. 
But  dare  nudntaln  the  party  ofthe  truth, 
Fluck  a  red  rose  from  off  this  thorn  vrith  me. 

WARWICK. 

I  love  nocoloura;  and,  widMWt  all 


•  '*Utoaaoplai( 
to  thoMcroM-ltggcd 
wore  alt  creclcd  to  the 
maitlavcfy  avMsat, 


oraer  1  bat,  •■  Mr.  Hatdanloii,  in  dttcriblng  ttls  at  Atn 
dmyth,hath  jiMtlrwa  wurfit,  to  KnSghttortha  Holy  Vongt. 
For  fh«  order  of  Kn^ts  Templan  IbDowed  the  rtuo  oc  tat 
Caaoaa  wgwhir  of  8t.  Aiatln,  aid,  •■  sooh,  were  mder  a  vow 
of  otUbaef.  Now  then  is  scaroely  one  of  these  motuoMnla, 
which  is  owtaioly  known  far whoai  Uie  eteeted  >  bvtltiiaa 
certain,  that  tiM  person  It  represented  was  a  married  man. 
The  KntehtsTeniprars  tfwaya  wore  a  white  habtt,  wltti  a  red 
'    ^-tshoolder.    Ih 


be  asadnnd,  of  aither  Iha  msatte  er  cress  h  nine  carvsd  on  asy 
of  tasse  monnmenta,  iHiichsnrelT  woold  not  have  beenomlttedl 
as  bf  tt  thtr  were  dlsttnsolshca  from  an  other  orders,  had 
these  been  reallf  dssigned  to  represent  Kniglits  Templan. 
I4attr,|hi»eid«r  wasm>t  csaiaedtoBaftaBdoaly,  bid  dls- 
nersed  itself  all  over  Europe:  yet  it  will  be  very  diAcalt  to 
find  ona  croav-lcfged  mmittment  any  where  oat  of  Enaiand : 
9  Ihey  wonld  ban  abounded  In  Ftaaoe,  Italyi  and  eiae- 
tedk  baan  a  tehiea  MSoUar  to  that  fhrnooa  order. 


Of  base  hisinuating  flatteiy, 
I  phick  Ihia  white  naa  with 


I  pluck  this  red  rose  vrUfa  young  Somerset; 
And  aigr  withal  I  think  he  hcM  the  c^ibt. 

There  were  fbrattiy  looka  hi  tiM  Tempi  n  i 
OQlony  biought  by  Sir  Sdwavd  N^they,  aweU-l 
lavryer  In  Qunan  Anne'a  time,  from  his  { 
Epsom.  It  was  a  pleaaant  thoufl^t;.  ai 
the  cokmists  hftl  no  ol^ection.  The  rook  i§  a\ 
legal  bird, both  h} hia  eoatmuthablta:  yetnghioam* 
monities,  yet  to  hhnself }  and  stnngty  addided  tt 
diicuasiens  of  wteum  and  hmm.  The  neighbonitood^ 
however,  appears  to  have  been  too  naudi  fiar  him; 
for  upon  inquiring  on  the  apot,  we  are  told  that  tfacflt 
hare  been  no  roofca  for  many  yeaira. 

The  oldast  mention  of  the  Temple  aa  a  plaoe  te 
lawyera,  has  been  commonly  said  to  be  ftnmd  in  m 
pasMge  of  Chaucer,  vrho  la  rapocted  to  hate  bean  o^ 
the  Temple  himself.  It  ia  In  his  chnracter  of  til* 
Blandple,  or  Steward,  vrhom  he  pleasantly  pits  f 
hia  leaned  employera,  aa  outwitting  even 
selves?— 

A  gentte  manciple  vras  theie  of  a  t«npie„ 

Of  vrhich  achatours  (purchaaera)   mighten  takm 

ensemple. 
For  to  ben  vrise  in  buying  of  vttaille. 
For  whether  that  be  pakl,  or  took  by  taille, 
Algate  he  vrahed  so  in  his  achate. 
That  he  vraa  ay  before  in  good  estate. 
Now  la  not  that  of  God  a  ftill  lair  grace, 
Thatauchalewed  (ignomnt)  nnnnes  wit  shall  paflfr 
The  vrisdom  of  a  heap  of  learned  mm  ?* 

Ikienaet,  in  hia  t|»ic  vray,  not  diadahdng  to  brins 
tie  homeliest  Images  faito  his  verse,  for  the  sake  <? 
the  truth  in  them,  qpeafca  of 

—» thoae  £rtc%  towers 
Tlie  whk^on  Thamea'  broad  aged  back  do  ladc^r!  ^ 
Where  now  the  studious  lawyeca  have  their  bewtm.» 
There  whilom  wont  the  Templar  Knights  to^bide»  , 
TiU  they  decayed  thiough  pidct 

The ''stndloua  lawyers,"  in  thrir  towers  by  the  water 
aide,  present  a  quiet  picture.  Yet  in  ^ose  times.  It 
seems,  they  vrere  apt  to  break  Into  overt  actiona  of 
vivacity,  a  little  eiteaalre,  and  audi  as  the  hibit  of. 
restraint  indinea  people  tp  beftne  ^wy  have  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion.  In  Henry  the  E^hth's  time,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Temple  vrere  addicted  to  **  shove 
and  slip-groats,*'^  vrhich  became  ibrbidilea  them, 
under  a  penalty;  and  In  the  age  in  vdiieh  Spenaer. 
wrote,  so  many  encounten  had  taken  place,  of  a  dan* 
gerous  description,  that  tbey  were  prohibited  ftxMi^ 
carrying  any  other  teeapon  Into  the  hall  (the  dinlQg 
room),  "than  a  digger  or  knife,'*— ''aa  if,*»  says  BIr, 
Malf^'n,  "tiiose  vrere  not  more  than  aafftdent  to 
UTomp'i^^  unioemeditated  deaths."!  We  are  to 
auppoae,  however,  tint  gentlemen  woold  not  kill  ead^ 
other,  eicept  with  aweids.  The  dsgger,  or  carving 
knife,  which  it  vras  customary  to  carry  about  tiie  per- 
son  in  tiioae  daya,  vras  for  the  mutton.|t 

A  better  mode  of  recreating  and  giving  vent  to 
thetr  anUnal  spirits^  waa  the  custom  prevalent  anions 
the  lavryera  at  that  period  of  presenting  maaques  antf 
pageants.  They  vrere  great  players,  with  a  scholarly 
taste  for  classical  siidiJMta ;  and  the  graveat  of  them 
d&dj  not  disdahi  to  cater  htthia.vray  for  the  amuae- 
mentofthehrfeUowa,  aometimea  for  that  of  crowned 
heads.  The  name  of  Bacon  is  to  be  foundamong. 
the  "^ getters  up"  of  a  shew  at  Gray^:inn,  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  aovereign;  and  that  of  Hyde; 
on  a  simihdr  occasfcm,  hi  tiie  reign  of  king  Chariw 
the  First. 

Amasque  has  come  down  to  ua  vrritten'.by^Wilfiam. 
Browne,  a  dladple  of  Spenser,  expressly  for  the  sode^ 
of  which  he  waa  a  member,  and  entitled,  the  bmmr 
Tn^  Matque.  It  la  upon  the  atory  of  CIrCe  and 
Ulysses,  and  Is  worthy  of  the  achool  of  poetry  out  ot 
vrhich  he  came.  Beaumont vrrote  another^  calledrthe 
Masque  €f  die  Inner  T69iq>ie and  Ort^t  ItUK  Aatrong^ 
unUm  has  always  existed  between  the  law  and  the 
bdles-lettrea,  highly  creditable  to  the  former^  ornther 


a  Prologue  U  ike  Cmnierlmjf  Teles.  Wa  qoeta  no  cdU 


But  though,  for  these  reasons,  I  cannot  alknr  Uw  rross  Icaaid 
nmnnMsnts-to  hare  been  for  Knights  Templar^  vet  they  And 
soma  retethm  to  them,  being  the  racmortals  of  mose  lealons 
whoted  eMfesr  been  la  raiesttae,  parmally  < 
m  esilad  thoHoly  War,«rhad  laBtbsaweffeanndsr 


tion,  thatnobody  maf  paas 
bebig  of  iSbm  Teaspte,  and 
Fleet  Street,  aU  that  ia  kno 


a  vow  to 


a  raw  to  go  thither,  thooah  perhaps  they  weraprcrented  tnm 
itby  deatti.  Somefeir,  Indeed,  might  possibly  be  erected  to 
thsMnessory  of  ^persons  who  had  maoo  pOgrisMwes  tiiere 


BMnrif  aotofprivaladeastioBU   Aasongthe  latter,  "ptobaMy, 
waa^hat  of  the  lady  of  tha  fluBUy  of  Mephaow  of  MiVhan.  in 


t  Street,  all  that  is  kno«m  depends  npoo  tiK  testfnoay  of 

a  Mr.  Bncktty,  who,  aoeordlag  to  Spagh^  had  seen  a  T ^ 

rcaordtothateftck 

t 

sports  occssionaUy  mentioned  by 

Inrobahlrwiraanaloti 


Shave-flhMit,  named  also  8l7».feat^  aad  SBdMhriH,  sea- 
-      •  *  rSiewrilcn  of  tha  i* 


Torkshira,  to  whose  memory  a  cro 

^aeed  fata  Aspeft  a4|<MnhM tothe 

Howden,  In  Torkshfaps,  andls  at  this  day  remalidng,  tsgrthw 

wilhtha|orharhushand,ontha8aBMtoaib.   JathtaMligknis 


cross-legged  moninnent  was 
"  «•-  •  -  rhnrch  ot 


ess  lasted  no  longer  Utaa  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (tha 
andtaatcmsadeWngpabllshedlntheyear  1988,)  and 
bojsasdaraf  WaightoTsnwtofa  was  dhsshmrt  by  Bdwaed 

lUndmsfyiiiJUliae  tathafiolg 

pllptei«ca  thsr^  had  ttair  period 

qasnay  none  of  ttoae 

daiathsBtharslgaofI 


bfl 
Landman  wall  as  I 
bytteyearWWtt 
cross- iMged  monomcnts  are  of  a  later 


■Ing^  Bench,  and  wrote  a  pa 

iy  waa  tha  gnsllf  of  thaas  dsf»g  1 

Qg  in  tl^  t5^  Haa,  ftrj^ai  h 

aMui  prsMMy  dsse^^ad  wl  ebif  Dariaa  ■ 

ha  wtk  tecli  again  bfimm  af  tha  i 
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mtunlly  to  be  expected  from  the  mode  in  which 
iKwyen  b^gm  tiieir  education,  and  the  diTenity  of 
Imowledge  which  no  men  are  more  in  the  wvy  of  ac- 
nohrtng  afterwards,  Blackstone  need  not  have  written 
^teewell  to  the  Bfuaee.  M he  Had  been  desHned  to 
%£  a  poet,  he  could  not  have  taken  hit  leave ;  and  as  aft 
ipecompUshed  lawyer,  he  was  always  within  the  pale 
<if  the  litera  humaniores.  The  greatest  practical 
lawyers,  such  as  Coke  and  Plowden,  may  not  ha^ 
1)een  the  most  literary,  but  those  who  have  under- 
stood the  law  in  ^e  greatest  and  best  spirit  have ; 
and  the  former,  great  as  they  may  be,  are  yet  but  as 
servants  and  secretaries  to  the  rest.  Tliey  know 
where  to  find,  but  the  otheiv  know  best  how  to  apply. 
Bacon,  Clarendon,  Selden,  Somers,  Cowper,  Mans- 
*fleld,  were  all  men  of  letters.  So  is  the  illustrious 
person  who  now  presides  in  the  court  of  Chancery. 
Fope  says,  thfit  Mansfield  would  have  been  anoth^ 
t)vid.  Tliis  may  be  doubted;  but  nobody  should 
doubt  that  the  belter  he  understood  a  poet,  the  fitter 
lie  was  for  universality  of  judgment.  The  greatest 
lawyer  is  the  greatest  legislator. 

The  "  pert  Templar,"  of  whom  we  hear  so  much, 
;betw€en  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  late  king, 
came  up  with  the  growth  of  literature  aad  the  coflfee- 
liouses.  Every  body  then  began  to  write  or  to  criti- 
cise ;  and  young  men,  brought  up  in  the  mooting  of 
points,  and  in  the  confidence  of  public  speakhtg, 
jyutuiatty  pressed  among  the  foremost.  Besides*  a 
Tariety  of  wits  had  issued  from  the  Temple  in  the 
xeign  of  Charles  and  his  brother,  and  their  successors 
hi  lodging  took  themselves  for  their  heirs  in  genius. 
The  ooffiie-houses  by  this  time  had  become  cheap 
jtlacea  to  talk  in.  They  were  the  regular  rooming 
louqge  and  evening  resource ;  and  every  lad  who  had 
dipp«d  his  finger  and  thumb  into  Dryden's  snuff-box, 
thought  himself  qualified  to  dictate  for  life.  In  Pope's 
.time  these  pretensions  came  to  be  angrily  r^ected, 
jMUtly,bperhaps,  because  none  of  the  reigning  wits, 
with  uie  exception  of  Congreve,  had  bad^a  Temple 
education. 

Three  college  sophs,  and  three  pert  Templars  came. 
The  same  their  talents,  and  their  tastes  the  same ; 
Bach  prompt  to  query,  answer,  and  debate. 
And  smit  with  love  of  poetry  and  prate.* 

We  ccHild  quote  many  other  jMssages  to  the  sane 
j^urpeae,  bat  we  shall  come  to  one  presently  whiefa 
wiH  suffice  for  all,  and  exhibit  the  young  Templar  of 
those  days  in  all  the  glory  of  his  ianpertinencc.  At 
guresest  the  Templars  saake  no  more  pretensioi^ 
than  other  well  educated  men.  Many  of  them  aie 
jtiU  connected  with  the  literature  of  the  day,  but  in 
%he  best  manner  and  with  the  soondest  viewa;  and 
4€  there  is  no  pretension  ta  wit,  there  is  the  thing 
jtstlf.  It  would  be  endless  to  name  all  the  eele- 
farated  lawyers  who  have  had  to  do  with  the 
Temple.  Besides,  we  shall  have  to  notice  the  moat 
eminent  of  them  in  other  places,  where  they  passed  a 
jgreater  portion  of  their  lives.  We  shall  themfoie 
confine  ourselves  to  the  mention  of  such  as  have 
lived  in  it  without  being  lawyen,  or  thrown  a  grace 
over  it  in  connexion  mth  wit  and  Uterature. 
,  Chaucer^  as  we  have  just  observed,  is  thought, 
upon  slight  evidence,  to  have  been  of  the  Temple. 
We  know  not  vdio  the  Mr.  Buckley  was,  that  says 
he  saw  his  name  in  the  reeord;  and  the  name,  if 
there,  might  have  been  that  of  some  other  Chau- 
cer. The  name  is  said  to  be  not  unfrequent  in 
feeords  under  the  Norman  dynasty.  It  is  remarked 
hyThynne,  in  hia  "Animadversions"  on  Spegfafs 
edition  of  the  poet's  works  (published  a  few  yean 
Ago  from  the  manuscript,  by  Mr.  Todd,  in  his  "  lllua- 
trations  of  Chaucer  and  Gower"),  that  "  it  is  moat 
4iertain  to  he  gathered  by  circumstances  of  records 
that  the  lawyers  were  not  in  the  Temple  until  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  111.,  at 
which  time  Chaucer  was  a  grave  man,  holden  in 
great  crediti  and  employed  in  embassy."  "  So  that 
methinketh,"  adds  the  writer,  ^  he  should  not  be  of 
that  house ;  and  yet,  if  he  then  were,  I  should  judge 
it  strange  that  he  ahould  violate  the  rules  of  peaee 
^i^id  gravit^Lin  thoae  years." 

The  first  English  tragedy  of  any  merit,  Oorbuduc, 
was.  writt^  in  the  Temple  by  Thomas  Norton  and 
Thomas  Sackville,  afterwards  the  celebrated  statc»- 
man,  and  founder  of  the  tiUe  of  Dorset.  He  was 
sothor  of  a  noble  performance,  the  InduetUm  for  the 
Mirrour  qf  Magistratee,  in  which  there  is  a  forettite 
«f  the  picturesque  guko  of  Spenser.  Raleigh  w«s 
of  the  Temple ;  Sdden,  who  died  in  White  Friars ; 
lAMPd  Clarendon ;  Beaumont ;  two  other  of  our  old 
draaoatiBts,  Ford  and  Maraton,  (the  latter  of  whom 
was  lecturer  of  the  Middle  Tempte) ;  Wycherly,  whom 
it  ia  said  the  Duchess,  of  Cleveland  used  to  visit,  in 
the  habit  of  a  mUhnef;  Congreve,  Rowe,  Fielding, 
Buvke,  and  Cowfier.  Gokiimith  was  not  of  the 
Temple,  but  he  had  chambers  in  it,  died  these,  aad 
mtA  bmeied  in  the  Teaaple  dmidk.  He  resided,  first 
^  the  Ubravy  Stalrcaae,  afterwards  in  King's  BeMh 
Walk,  and  finaUy  at  No.  2,  Brick  Court,  where  he 
had  a  first  floor  elegantly  fiimished.  It  was  iir  4me 
of  the  former  VHjgingt  that,  being  visited  by  J>r. 
Johnson,  and  expressing  something  like  a  shame- 
hctd  h<^  that  he  should  soon  he  inlodgioga  better 

•  2>meM,hotkii, 


furnished,  Johnson,  says  Boswell,  *'at  the  same 
time  checked  him,  and  paid  him  a  handsome  com- 
pUment,  implying  that  a  man  of  talents  should  he 
above  attention  to  such  distinctions. — 'Nay,  sb, 
never  mind  that :  Nil  te  quativerii  eaetraJ^  (It  is 
only  youself  that  need  be  lookedfor) .  He  died  In  Brick 
Court.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was  on  his  death- 
bed, the  landing-place  was  filled  with  enquirers,  not 
of  the  most  mentionabla  description,  who  lamented 
himheartOy,  for  he  was  lavish  of  Iiis  money  as  he 
went  ^ong  Fleet  Street.  We  are  told  by  one  of  the 
writers  of  tlie  life  prefixed  to  his  worica,  (probably 
Bishop  Percy,  who  contributed  the  greater  part  of  it  J 
that  '^he.waa  generous  in  the  extreme,  and  so 
strongly  affected  by  compassion,  that  he  has  been 
known  at  midnight  to  abandon  his  rest  in  order  to 
"procure  relief  and  an  asylum  for  a  poor  dying  object 
who  was  lefr  destitute  in  the  streets."  This,  surely, 
ought  to  be  praise  to  no  man,  however  benevolent : 
hut  it  Iv  in  the  prelent  state  of  eodely.  Ho^Mver, 
the  oOcea  pf ,  the  good  Samaritan  aie  now  reekoned 
among  the  thinga  that  may  be- .practised  as  well  as 
preached,  without  diminution  of  a  man's  reputation 
-for  common  sense;  and  this  is  a  great  step.  We  will 
here  mention,  that  Goldamith  h«d  another  reaidenee 
in  Fleet  BtMet.  He  vrrole  his  Vicar  of  WakefiekLin 
Wine-Office  Comet.  Of  the  .curioua  curcumstanfies 
under  which  this  delightful  norel  waa  ai^  miioaB 
inaccurate  accounts  have  been  given.  The  following 
is  BosweU's  account,  taken  from  Dr.  Johnson's  own 
mouth. 

"I  received  one  morning,"  *said  Johnson,  "a 
message  from  poor  QoMamith,  that  he  was  in  .great 
distress,  and  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  eome  to 
me,  ^''igpng  that  I  would  come  to  him  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  sent  him  a  guinea,  and  promised  to 
oome  to  htm  directly.  I  accordingly  went  to  him  as 
aoon  as  I  waa  dressed,  and  found  that  his  landlndy 
had  arrested  him  for  his  rent,  at  whkh  Jie  was  in  a 
vmlent  passion.  I  perceived  that  he  had  already 
changed  my  guinea*  and  had  a  bottle  of  madeira  and 
a  glass  beliore  him.  I  put  the  cork  into  the  bottle, 
desired  he  would  be  cslm^  and  began  to  talk  to  him 
of  the  meana  by  which  he  might  be  extricated.  He 
then  told  me  that  he  had  a  novel  ready  lor  the 
press,  vriuch  he  produced  to  mew  I  looked  into 
it,  and  saw  its  merit;  told  the  landlady  I  should 
soon  return,  and  having  gone  to  a  bookseller, 
4old  it  for  sixty.pounda^  I  brought  Goldsmith  the 
money,  and  he  discharged  his  jrent,  not  witiunit 
rating  his  landlady  in  a  high  tone  for  having  used 
him  so  m.t" 

Johnson  himself  lived  for  some  thne  in  the  Temple. 
It  waa  there  that  he  was  first  visited  by  his  hiogru- 
pber,  who  took  rooms  in  Fkurrar's  Buildinga  to  he 
near  him.  His  appeanmce  and  manners  on  tiiis 
oeeaskm,  especially  as  our  readers  are  ne>w  of  ^e 
party,  are  too  chancteristic  to  be  emitted,  '*  fils 
chambers,"  says  Boewell,  "  were  on  the  first  teor  of 
.No.  I,  Itiddle  Temple  Lane,— *and  I  entered  them 
vrith  an  impresskin  given  me  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blair, 
of  Edinburgh,  who  lUMi  been  introduced  to  him  not 
long  before,  and  deacribed  his  having  'found  the 
giant  in  his  den,'  an  expression  which,  when  I  came 
to  be  pretty  well  acquainted  with.  Johnson,  I  repealed 
to  him,  and  he  was  diverted  at  this  picturesque 
account  of  hhnself 

"  He  received  me  very  courteously ;  but  it  must 
■be  confessed  that  his  apartment,  and  furniture,  and 
morning  dress  were  sufficiently  uncouth.  His  brown 
suit  of  clothes  looked  very  rusty;  he  had  on  a 
httle  shrivelled  unpowdered  wig,  which  was  too 
small  for  his  head ;  his  shirt-neck  and  knees  of  his 
breeches  were  loose;  his  black  worsted  stoddoga 
iH-dmwn  up ;  and  he  had  a  pair  of  unbuckled  shoes 
by  way  of  slippers.  But  all  these  slovenly  particu- 
larities were  forgotten  the  moment  he  began  to  talk. 
Some  gentlemen,  whom  I  do  not  recollect,  were 
sitting  with  him ;  and  when  they  went  away,  I  also 
rose ;  but  he  said  to  me,  *  Nay,  dont  go.* — *  Sir,' 
said  I,  '  I  am  afraid  that  I  intrude  upon  jqm.  It  is 
benevolent  to  allow  me  to  sit  and  hear  you.*  He 
seemed  pleased  with  this  compliment  wfaJch  I  rin- 
cerely  paid  htm,  and  answered,  '  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to 
ahy  man  who  visito  me.'"t  (He  meant  that  it 
relieved  his  melancholy) . 

It  was  in  a  dress  of  this  sort  and  without  his  hitt 
that  he  was  seen  rushing  one  day  after  two  of  the 
highest-bred  visitors  conceivable,  in  order  to  hand 
one  of  them  to  her  coach.  These  were  his  friend 
Beauderc,  of  the  St.  Albans  family,  and  Madame  de 
Boufflers,  mother  (if  we  mistake  not)  of  the  Cheva- 
lier  de  Boufflers,  the  celebrated  French  wit.  Her 
report,  when  she  got  home,  must  have  been  over* 
whelming;  but  she  was  dever  and  amiable,  like  her 
son,  and  is  said  to  have  appreciated  the  talents  of 
the  great  uncouth.  Beauderc,  however,  must  repeat 
the  story. — "  When  Madame  de  Boufflers,"  says  he, 
*'was  first  hs  England,  she  was  desfrous  to  see  J(dm- 
son.  I  aecordfaigly  went  with  her  to  his  chamben  in 
tbe  Temple,  where  she  was  entertained  .with  his 
conversation  for  some  time.    When  our  visit  was 
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over»  she  .and  I  left  hUn,  «nd  were  got  into  Inner 
Temple  Lane,  when  all  at  once  I  heard  »  dbise  like 
thunder.  This  was  occasioned  1^  Johnson,  who.  it 
seems,  on  a  little  recollection*  had  taken  it  hito  his 
liead  that  he  ought  to  have  done  the  honours  of  hia 
literary  residence  to  a  foreign  lady  of  quality ;  and 
eager  to  shew  himself  a  man  of  g^dlantry,  was  Bur* 
ryiag  down  the  stain  in  violent  agitation.  He  over- 
took us  before  we  reached  the  Temple-gate,  ^ 
brushing^  between  me  and  Madame  de  BotdRer^ 
seized  her  hand  and  conducted  her  to  the  coach. 
His  dress  was  a  rusty-brown  morning  suit,  a  pair  of 
old  shoes  by  way  of  slippers,  a  little  shrivelled  wig 
sticking  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  the  sleeves  « 
his  shirt  and  the  knees  of  his  breeches  hanging 
loose.  ▲  considerable  crowd  of  people  g^bere(|i 
round,  and  were  not  a  little  struck  by  his  singdHdr 
appearance."* 

It  was  m  the  Inner  Temple  Lane  one  night,  befog 
seized  with  a  fit  of  merriment  at  something  that 
touched  his  fancy,  not  without  the  astonishment  of 
his  companions,  who  could  not  see.the  Joke,  that  lie 
went  roaring  all  the  way  to  the  Temple-gate ;  where» 
being  arrived,  he  burst  into  such  a  convulsive  langlv 
says  Boswell,  that  in  order  to  support  Iiimsdf  he 
"  hud  holdof  one  of  the  posts  at  the  side  of  the  fbot- 
pavement,  and  sent  forth  peals  so  loud,  that  in  ^ 
silence  of  the  night*  his  voice  seemed  to  resound  from 
TenH>le-bar  to  Fleet-ditch.  This  most  ludicrous  ex- 
hibition," continues  his  follower,  "of  the  awful; 
melancholy,  and  venerable  Johnson,  happened  well  to 
counteract  the  feelings  of  sadness  which  I  used  to 
experience  when  parting  from  him  for  a  considerabk 
time.  I  accompanied  him  to  his  door,  where  ^e 
gave  me  his  blessing."t 

Between  the  Temple-gates,  at  one  time,  lived 
Bernard  ^intot,  who  was  in  no  better  esteem  with 
authors  than  the  other  great  bookseller  of  those 
times,  Jacob  Tonson.  There  is  a  pleasant  anecdote 
of  Dr.  Young's  addressing  him  a  letter  by  mistak^ 
which  Bernard  opened,  and  found  it  begin  thus  :-7- 
"That  Bernard  Lintot  is  so  great  a  scoundrd.'*-r- 
"It  must  have  been  very  amusing,"  said  Toung, 
"  to  have  seen  him  in  his  rage :  he  was  a  great  sput- 
tering fellow."  X 

Betweep|the  gates  and  Temple-bar,  but  nearer  to 
th^  latter,  was  the  famous  Devil  Tavern,  where  Ben 
Johnson  hdd  his  club.  Messrs.  Child,  the  bankerf, 
bought  it  in  1787,  and  the  present  houses  were 
erected  on  its  site.  We  beUeve  that  the  truly  dcfuit 
house  of  'Messrs.  Hoare,  their  successors,  does  not 
interfere  with  the  place  on  which  it  stood.  Wis 
rather  think  it  was  very  near  to  Temple-bar,  per- 
'hiq[>slwithin  a  house  or  two.  The  dub-room,  which 
was  afterwards  frequently  used  for  balls^  was  called 
the  Apollo,  and  was  large  and  handsome,  with  t 
gallery  for  music.  Probably  the  house  had  originally 
been  a  private  abode,  of  some  consequence.  The 
Lege*  Convivalet,  which  Jonson  wrote  for  his  clnb» 
and  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  works,  are  Composed 
in  his  usual  style  of  elaborate  and  compiled  learning, 
not  without  a  taste  of  that  dictatorial  self-suffidency, 
which,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  by  his 
advocates,  and  the  good  qualities  he  undoubtedljf 
possessed,  fbrms  an  hidelible  part  of  his  character. 
''Insipida  poemata,"  says*  he,  "nulla  redftmfur.*" 
(Let  nobody  repeat  to  us  insipid  poetry) ;  as  if  all 
that  he  should  read  of  his  own  must  infklHbly  bfe 
otherwise.  The  club  at  the  Devil  does  not  appear  to 
have  resembled  the  higher  one  at  the  Mennliui), 
where  Shakespeare  and  Beaumont  used  to  meet  hfan. 
He  most  probably  had  it  all  to  himself.  This  is  the 
Tavern  mentioned  by  Pope : 

And  each  true  Briton  is  to  Ben  so  eivU, 
He  swears  the  Mines  met  him  at  tiie  DeviL 

It  was  in  good  repute  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  "  I  dhied  to-day,"  says  Swift,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Stdla,  "with  Dr.  Garth  and  Mr.^U- 
dison  at  the  Devil  Tavern,  near  Temjde-bar,  aad 
Garth  treated :  and  it  is  wdl  I  dine  every  dsrf,  die 
I  should  be  longer  making  out  my  liters :  fbr  we 
are  yet  in  a  very  dull  state,  only  enquiring  every  diy 
after  new  dections,  where  the  Tories  carry  it  amoag 
the  new  members  six  to  one. .  Mr.  Addison's  dM- 
tion  has  passed  easy  aad  undisputed;  and,  I  believe^ 
if  he  had  a  mhid  to  be  dioaen  king,  he  vrouM  faardly 
be  reteed."!  Yet  Addison  was  a  Whig.  AddiMn 
had  not  then  had  hia  disputes  with  Pope^  and  othen; 
and  his  intercourse,  till  hto  sincerity  became  doubted, 
waa  very  ^ightfid.  It  is  hapoasible  to  resd  of  thtK 
fiuMUs  wits  <ttidng  together,  and  not  Imgering  upon 
the  occasion  a  little,  and  wishing  we  eould  have 
heard  them  tdk.  Yet  vrits  have  tkdr  uneashMas, 
because  of  their  wit.  Swift  waa  probably  met,  very 
comfortable  at  this  dhiaer.  He  was  then,  heghmhtg 
to  fed  awkward  with  Ub  Whig  firieads ;  and  tetfe, 
in  the  previous  month  of  September,  had  written 
a  defence  of  Godolphin,  the  ousted  minister,  which 
was  unhsndaomdy  attacked  hi  the  Xiaminer^  'hy 
their  conuBon  acquainfeanoe  Prior,  himdf  fenmlf « 
WWg. 

«  Boflwdl's  Liff  €(f  JMmssn,  dtfblh  edtcign,  voLU.  p. 

t  BoiwcD,  as  above,  vol,  ii,j>.  271. 

t  8pene^$  Aneei»t»,  Stager's  edit.  p.  8M. 

S  Swiff 9  Worhe,  ut  soipia,  vol.  tv.  p.  41. 
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There  was  a  multitude  of  famous  shop  and  coffee- 
houses  in  this  quarter,  all  of  which  make  a  flgture  hi 
the  Tatlar,  and  other  works. '  Nando's  coffee-house. 
Pick's,  (still  extant  as  Richard's)  :  the  Rainhow, 
(which  is  said  to  have  been  indicted  in  former  times 
tcft  the  nuUanee  of  selling  coffee) ;  Ben  Tooke's 
(the  bookseller) ;  Lintot's ;  and  Charles  Mather's, 
alias  Bubble-boy,  the  Toyman,  who,  when  Sir  Timo- 
thy  Shallow  accuses  him  of  sellbig  him  a  cane  '*  for 
ten  pieces,  wkde  Tom  Ifimpty  had  as  good  a  one  for 
lltt,"  exdaims,  "  Lord  I  Sir  Timothy,  I  am  concerned 
thi^t  you,  whom  I  took  to  understand  canes  better 
than  anjr  body  in  town,  should  be  so  overseen !  Why, 
Sir  Timothy,  yours  is  a  true  Jambee,  and  esquhr 
Anpty's  only  a  plain  dragon."* 

Ttkt  fire  of  London  stopped  at  the  Temple  Ex- 
change coffee-house;  a  circumstance  whfch^is  re- 
corded in  an  inscription,  stating  the  house  to  have 
been  the  last  of  the  houses  burnt,  and  the  first  re- 
stored. The  old  fh>nt  of  this  house  was  taken  down 
about  a  century  ago ;  but  on  its  being  rebuilt,  the 
stone  with  the  inscription  was  replaced  in  its  former 
position. 

But  we  must  now  cross  over  the  way  to  Shire 
Lane,  which  is  close  to  Temple  Bar  on  the  opposite 
•Me. 

Here  "  in  ancient  times,"  says  Maltland ;  writing 
in  the  middle  of  the  hut  centtiry,  "  were  only  posts, 
rails,  and  a  chain,  such  as  are  now  at  Holhom, 
Smithfleld,  and  Whltechapel  bars.  Afterwards  there 
vrtM  a  house  of  timber  erected  across  the  street,  with 
a  narrow  gateway,  and  an  entry  on  the  south  side  of 
it  under  the  house."  The  present  gate  was  built  by 
Wren  after  the  great  fire,  but,  although  the  work  of 
•o  great  a  master,  is  hattlly  wprth  notice  as  a  piece 
of  architecture.  It  must  be  allowed  that  Wren  coold 
do  poor  things  as  well  as  good,  even  when  not  com- 
pelled by  a  vestry.  As  the  last  of  the  city  gates, 
however,  we  confess  we  should  be  sorry  to  ste  it 
pulled  down,  thoueh  we  believe  there  is  a  general 
sense  that  it  isjn  ue  vniy.  If  it  were  handsome,  or 
▼enerable,  we 'should  plead  hard  for  it,  because  it 
would  then  be  a  better  thing  than  a  mere  conve- 
nience. The  best  thing  we  know  of  it  is  a  jest  of 
Ckddsmith's;  and  the  worst,  the  point  on  which  the 
jest  turned.  Goldsmith  ¥ms  coming  from  Westmin- 
minster  Abbey,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  where  they  had 
been  looking  at  the  tombs  in  Poef  s  Comer,  and 
Johnson  had  quoted  a  line  from  Ovid, — 

*  Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  misceWtur  istb. 
(Perhaps,  some  day,  our  names  may  mix  with  theirs) . 

"When  we  got  to  Temple  Bar,"  says  Johnson, 
"  Goldsmith  stopped  me,  pointed  to  the  heads  upon 
it,  and  slily  whispered  to  me.  ('  in  allusion,'  says 
BosweU,  '  to  Dr.  Johnson's  supposed  political  opi- 
nions, sjid  perhi^s  to  his  own,') 

•  "Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  istis. 
Perhaps,  some  day,  our  names  may  mix  with  theirs:* 

These  heads  belonged  to  the  'rebels  who  were  exe- 
cuted for  rising  in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  .The 
bcutality  of  such  spectacles,  which  outrage^the  last 
feelings  of  mortality,  and  as  often  punish  honest 
mistakes  as  anything  else,  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
peated. Yet  such  an  dSect  has  habit  in  recondling 
men's  minds  to  the  most  revolting,  and  ^sometimes 
the  most  dangerous  customs,  .that  here  were  two 
Jacobites,  one  of  whom  made  a  jest  of  what  we 
ahould  now  regard  vrith  horror.  However,  Johnson 
must  often  have  felt  bitterly  as  he  passed  there ;  and 
the  jesting  of  such  men  is^frequently  nothing  but 
salve  for  a  vround. 

Shire  Lane  still  keeps  its  name,  and  we  hope,  how- 
ever altered  and  improved,  it  will  never  have  any 
other;  for  here,  at  the  upper  end,  is  described  as 
residing,  old  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  the  Tatler,  the  more 
venerable  but  not  the  more  delightful  double  of 
Richard  Steele,  the  founder  of  English  periodical 
literature.  The  public-house  called  the  Trumpet, 
at  which  the  Tatler  met  his  club,  is  still  remaining 
under  the  same  title.  At  his  house  in  the  lane,  he 
dates  a  great  number  of  his  papers,  and  receives 
many  interesting  visitors ;  and  hence  it  was  that  he 
led  dovm  into  Fleet  Street  that  immortal  deputation 
of  "  twaddlers"  from  the  country,  who,  as  a  cele- 
brated writer  has  observed,  hardly  seem  to  have 
settled  their  question  of  precedence  to  this  hour. 
As  characters  in  books,  if  well  drawn  and  rendered 
lasting,  have  a  great  deal  to  shew  for  their  actual 
existence,  (more,  certainly,  than  real  people  who  die 
off,)  the  reader  will  probably  think  it  an  indulgence 
on  his  part  as  well  as  our  own,  if  we  stand  aside 
with  him  a  little,  while  the  procession  issues  from 
Shire  Lane,  and  crosses  the  way  to  Dick's  coffee- 
house.   We^see  them  at  this  moment,  their  hats 

♦  Tatler,  No.  142.  According  to  the  author  of  a  lively  rat- 
tMng  book,  conyerMiit  with  the  Airniturt  of  old  time*,  Arbuth- 
n^t  iraa  a  great  amateor  in  aticki.  *'  My  uncle,"  •ar>  ^^t 
•*  waa  uniYeraally  allowed  to  be  at  deeply  ikilled  in  caneology, 
at  any  one,  I>r.  Arbnthnot  not  excepted,  whoie  science  on 


Inipoctani  qocattoos  was  quoted  even  after  his  death  t  for  his 
collection  of  the  various  headed  sticks  and  canes,  firom  the 
time  of  the  Arst  Charles,  Uken  together,  was  unrlrallfd."— 
Win$  tm4  WtthmU,  yoI.  1.  p.  242. 


hardly  resume^,  and  their  persons  keeping  aloof  from 
one  another,  with  a  jealous  courtesy. 

The  TMler  receives  a  letter  ftrom  Mr.  John  Thrifty, 
informing  him,  in  consequence  of  orders  from  Sftr 
Henry  Quickset,  of  Staffordshire,  baronet,  that  "  his 
honour  Sir  Harry  himself.  Sir  Giles  Wheelbarrow* 
knight,  Thomas  Rentfi^,  esq.,  justice  of  the  quorum, 
Andrew  WhidmiU,  esquire,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Doubt, 
of  th\B  Inner  Temple,  Sir  Harry's  grandson,  would 
wait  upon  him  at  the  hour  of  nine  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, being  Tuesday  the  twenty  fifth  of  October,  upon 
biuiness  which  Sir  Harry  would  impart  to  him  by 
word  of  mouth.  I  thought  it  proper,"  says  the 
vifriter,  "  to  acquaint  you  beforehand  so  many  per- 
sons of  quality  came,  that  you  might  not  be^ur- 
prised  therewith.  Which  concludes,  though  by  many 
years  absence  since  I  saw  you  at  Stafford,  unknown. 
Sir,  Your  most  humble  Servant, 

John  Thrifty." 

"  I  received  this  message,"  says  Mr.  Bickerstaff, 
"with  less  surprise  than,  I  believe,  Mr.  Thrifty 
imac^ned;  for  I  knew  the  good  company  too  well 
to  feel  any  palpitations  at  their  approach :  but  I  was 
in  very  great  concern  how  I  should  aiQust  the  cere- 
monial, and  demean  myself  to  all  these  great  men, 
who  perhaps  had  not  seen  anything  above  them- 
selves for  these  tvrenty  years  last  past.  I  am  sure 
that  is  the  case  of  Sir  Harry.  Besides  which,  I  vms 
sensible  that  there  was  a  great  pobit  in  adjusting  my 
behaviour  to  the  simple  squire,  so  as  to  give  him 
satisfaction,  and  not  disoblige  the  justice  of  the 
quorum. 

"  The  hour  of  nine  viras  come  this  morning,  and  I 
had  no  sooner  set  chairs,  by  the  steward's  letter,  and 
fixed  my  tea  equipage,  but  I  heard  a  knock  at  my 
door,  which  was  opened,  but  no  one  entered ;  after 
xrhich  followed  a  long  silence,  which  viras  broke  at 
last  by,  'Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  think  I  know 
better :'  and  another  voice,  *  Nay,  good  Sir  Giles — .' 
I  looked  out  from  my  vrindovi,  and  siaw  the  good 
company,  all  with  their  hats  off,  and  arms  spread, 
offering  the  door  to  each  othor.  After  many  offers, 
they  entered  vrith  much  solemnity,  in  the  order  Mr. 
Thrifty  was  so  kind  as  to  name  them  to  me.  But 
they  are  now  got  to  my  chamber-door,  and  I  saw  my 
ohl  friend  Sir  Harry  enter.  I  met  him  with  all  the 
respect  due  to  so  reverend  a  vegetable ;  for  you  are 
to  know,  that  is  my  sense  of  a  person  who  remains 
idle  in  the  same  place  for  half  a  century.  I  got  him 
vrith  great  success  into  his  chair  by  the  fire 
vrithout  throvring  down  any  of  my  cups.  The  knight- 
bachelor  told  me,  'he  had  a  great  respect  for  my 
whole  family,  and  would,  vrith  my  leave,  place  him- 
self next  to  Sir  Harry,  at  whose  right  hand  he  had 
sat  at  every  quarter-sessions  these  thirty  years,  un- 
less he  was  sick.  The  stevrard  in  the  rear  whispered 
the  young  Templar, '  That  is  true,  to  my  knowledge.' 
I  had  the  misfortune,  as  they  stood  cheek  by  jowl,  to 
desire  the  squire  to  sit  dovm  before  the  justice  of  the 
quorum,  to  the  no  small  satisfsction  of  the  former, 
and  resentment  of  the  latter.  But  I  saw  my  error 
too  late,  and  got  them  as  soon  as  I  could  into  their 
seats.  '  Well,'  said  I, '  gentlemen,  after  I  have  tohl 
you .  how  glad  I  am  of  this  honour,  I  am  to  desire 
you  to  drink  a  dish  of  tea.'  They  answered  one  and 
all, '  that  they  never  drank  tea  in  a  morning.'  *  Not 
in  a  morning!'  said  I, .staring  around  me.  Upon 
which  the  pert  jackanapes,  Nic  Doubt,  tipped  me  the 
vrink,  and  put  out  his  tongue  at  his  grandfather. 
Here  followed  a  profound  silence,  when  the  steward, 
in  his  boots  and  whip,  proposed,  'that  we  should 
a^um  to  some  public-house,  where  everybody  might 
call  for  what  they  pleased,  and  enter  upon  the  busi- 
ness.' We  all  stood  up  in  an  instant,  and  Sir  Harry 
filed  off  from  the  left,  very  discreetly  countermarch- 
ing behind  the  chairs  towards  the  door.  After  him 
Sir  Giles  in  the  same  manner.  The  simple  squire 
made  a  sudden  start  to  follow,  but  the  justice  of  the 
quorum  whipped  between  upon  the  stand  of  the 
stairs.  A  maid  going  up  with  coals  made  us  halt, 
and  put  us  into  such  confiision  that  we  stood  all  in 
a  heap,  vrithout  any  visible  possibility  of  recovering 
our  order :  for  the  young  jackanapes  seemed  to  make 
a  jest  of  this  matter,  and  had  so  contrived,  by  press- 
ing amongst  us,  under  pretence  of  making  way,  that 
his  grandfather  was  got  into  the  middle,  and  he  knew 
nobody  was  of  quality  to  stir  a  step  until  Sir  Harry 
moved  first.  We  were  fixed  in  this  perplexity  for 
some  time,  until  we  heard  a  very  loud  noise  in  the 
street ;  and  Sir  Harry  asking  what  it  was,  I,  to  make 
them  move,  said  'itv^as  fire.'  Upon  this,  all  ran 
down  as  fast  as  they  could,  without  order  or  cere- 
mony, until  we  got  into  the  street,  where  we  drew 
.up  in  very  good  order,  and  filed  off  down  Sheer  Lane; 
the  impertinent  Templar  driving  us  before  him,  as 
in  a  string,  and  pointing  to  his  acquaintance  who 
passed  by. 

*•  1  must  confess,  I  love  to  use  people  according  to 
their  own  sense  of  good  breeding,  and  therefore 
whipped  in  between  the  justice  and  the  simple  squire. 
He  could  not  properly  take  this  ill,  but  1  overheard 
him  whisper  the  steward,  '  that  he  thought  it  hard 
that  a  common  conjurer  should  take  place  of  him, 
though  an  elder  squire.'  In  this  order  we  marched 
down  Sheer  Lane,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  I  lodgf . 
When  we  came  to  Temple-bar,  Sir  Harry  and  Sir 


Giles  got  over;  but  a  run4>f  the  coaches  kept  thip 
rest  of  ut  on  this  side  the  street;  however,  wt 
aU  at  last  landed,  and  drew  up  in  very  good  order 
before  Ben  Tooke's  shop,  vriio  favoured  our  rallying 
with  'great  humanity ;  from  whence  we  proceeded 
again^till  we  came  to  Dick's  Coffee-house,  where  I 
designed  to  carry  them.  Here  we  were  at  our  old 
difficulty,  and  took  up  the  street  upon  the  same  ce- 
remony. We  proceeded  through  the  entty,  and  were 
so  necessarily  kept  in  order  by  the  situation,  thsit  we 
were  now  got  into  the  coflbe-house  itself,  where; 
as  soon  as  we  arrived,  we  repeated  our  dvilites  to 
each  other ;  after  which,  we  marched  up  to  the  hi^ 
table,  which  has  an  ascent  to  it  indosed  in  the  mkU 
die  of  the  room.  The  whole  house  vras  alwrmed  at 
this  entry,  made  up  of  so  much  state  and  rustictty. 
Sir  Harry  called  for  a  mug  of  ale,  and  Dyer's  Letter. 
The  boy  brought  in  the  ale  in  an  instant,  but.'said, 
'  they  did  not  take  in  the  Letter.'  '  No  I*  says  Sir 
Harry, '  then  take  back  }your  mug;  we  are  like  in- 
deed to  have  good  liquor  at  this  house  I'  Here  the 
Templar  tipped  me  a  second  vrink,  and,  if  I  had  not 
looked  very  grave  upon  him,  I  found  he  was  duposed 
to  be  very  familiar  vrith  me.  In  short  I  obtmed, 
after  a  long  pause,  that  the  gentlemen  did  not  care 
to  enter  on  business  till  after  their  morning  diinglit» 
for  which  reason  I  called  for  a  bottle  of  mum,  and 
finding  that  had  Ho  effect  upon  them,  I  ordered  e 
second  and  a  third ;  after  wiiich  Sir  Harry  reaped 
oyer  to  me,  and  told  me  in  a  low  voice, '  that  the 
place  was  too  public  for  business :  but  he  vrould  call 
upon  me  agahi  to-morrow  morning  at  my  own  lodg- 
ings,3and  bring  some  friends  vrith  him.' "  * 

In  Shire  Lane  is  said  to  have  originated  the  famous 
Kit-Kat  Club,  which  consisted  of  "  tfairty-nine  dfap- 
tinguished  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  zedously  at- 
tached to  the  Protestant  succession  of  the  house  otf 
Hanover."  "  The  dub,"  continues  a  note  in  Spence 
by  the  editor,  "  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  iamt 
from  Christopher  Katt,  a  pastry-cook,  who  kept  the 
house  where  they  dined,  and  excelled  in  making 
mutton-pies,  which  ahrays  formed  a  part  of  ^their 
bill  of  fare ;  these  pies,  [on  account  of  their  excel- 
lence, were  called  Kit-Kats.  The  summer  meetings 
vrere  sometimes  hdd  at  the  Upper  Flask  on  Hamp- 
stead  Heath."t 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  Kit-Kat  Club,"  says 
P(^  to  Spence.  "  The  master  of  the  house  whm 
the  dub  met  was  Christopher  Katt;  Tonson  mm 
secretary.  The  day  Lord  Mohun  and  the  Eari  of 
Bervrick  were  entered  tii  it,  Jacob  said  he  saw  they 
irere  just  going  to  be  ruined.  Whai*Lord  Mohun 
broke  down  the  gilded  emblem  on  the  top  of  his 
chair,  Jacob  complained  to  his  friends,  and  saM  e 
man  vriio  vrould  do  that,  would  cut  a  man's  throat. 
So  Uiat  he  had  ^e  good  and  the  forms  of  the  society 
much'at  heart.  The  paper  was  all  in  Lord  Hattfax's 
hand-writing  of  a  subscription  of  four  hundred 
guineas  for  the  encouragement  of  good  comedies, 
and  vrns  dated  1709,  soon  after  they  broke  up.  Stede, 
Addison,  Congreve,  Garth,  Vanbrugh,  Bfanwaring, 
Stepney,  Walpole,  and  Pultney  were  of  it;  so  was 
Lord  Dorset  and  the  present  Duke. »  Manwaring. 
whom  we  hear  nothing  of  now,  vras  the  ruling  man 
in  all  conversations ;  indeed  what  he  wrote  had  very 
little  merit  ^m  it.  Lord  Stanhope  and  the  Eari  of 
Essex  were*also  members.  Jacob  has  his  own,  and 
all  their  pictures,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  Each 
member  gave  his,  and  he  is  going  to  build  a  room 
for  them  at  Bam  mms."t 

It  is  firom  the  size  at  |vriiich  these  portraits  were 
taken  (a  three-quarter  length),  that  the  word  Kit- 
Kat  came  to  be  applied  to  pictures.  The  sodety 
afterwards  met  elsewhere,  as  we  shall  see;  but  lo- 
adity  is  nothing  in  these  matters.  The  refinement 
consists  in  the  company,  and  in  whatever  they  choose 
to  throw  a  grace  over,  whether  a  carp  or  a  mutton 
pie.  The  great  thing  is,  not  the  bill  of  fhre,  but,  as 
Svrift  called  it,  the  "  biU  of  company." 

We  cross  to  the  south  side  of  the  street  again» 
and  come  to  Mrs.  Salmon's.  It  is  a  curious  evidoice 
of  the  fluctuation  of  the  great  tide  in  cosuBerdal 
and  grovring  dties,  that  a  century  ago,  this  immortal 
M,  gentlewoman,  renowned  for  hor  vrax-woric,  gives 
as  a  reason  for  removing  from  St.  Martin's  Le  Grand 
to  Fleet  Street,  where  she  is  still  dead-alive  (like  her 
figures),  that  it  was  "  a  more  convenient  place  for 
the  coaches  of  the  quality  to  stand  unmolested."! 
Some  of  the  houses  in  this  quarter  are  of  the  Eli- 
zabethan age,  with  floors  projecting  over  the  others, 
and  looking  pressed  togetiier  like  burrows.  «l  The 
inmates  of  these  humbler  tenements  (unlike  those  of 
great  halls  and  mansions)  seem  as  if  they  must 
have  had  their  heights  taken,  and  the  ceiling  made 
to  flt.  Yet  the  buUders  vrere  libcrsl  of  their  mate- 
rials. Over  the  way,  near  the  west  comer  of 
Chancery  Lane,  stood  an  interesting  specimen  of 
this  style  of  building,  in  the  house  of  the  famous  eld 
angler,  Isaac  Walton. 

Walton's  viras  the  second  house  from  the  Lane^  the 
comer  hoase  being  an  inn,  long  distinguished  by  tli^ 

•  Tatter,  No.  86. 
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sign  of  the  Hirrow.  He  appears  to  have  long  lived 
here,  carrying  i>n  the  busines  of  a  Uaen-draper,  aboyt 
tKe  year  1624.  Another  penon,  John  Mason,  a  hosier, 
t)CCttpied  one-half  of  the  tenement.  Walton  afterwards 
removed  to  another  house  in  Chancery  Lane,  a  few 
dbors  up  from  Fleet  Street,  on  the  west  side,  where 
hejcept  a  sempster's,  or  milliner's  shop. 

A  great  deid  has  been  said  lately  of  .the  merits  and 
demerits  of  jangling,  and  Isaac  has  suffered  in  the 
discussion,  beyond  what  is  agreeable  to  the  lovers  of 
that  gentle  system.  Unfortunately  the  brothers  of 
the  angle  do  not  aisgue  ingenuously.  They  always 
omit  the  tortures  suffered  by  the  principal  party, 
and  affiect  to  think  you  affected  if  you  urge  them; 
whereas  their  only  reason  for  avoiding  the  point  is, 
thut  is  not  to  be  defended.  If  it  is,  we  may  defend, 
'by  an  equal  abuse  of  reason  any  amusement  which  is 
to  be  obtained  at  another  being's  expense ;  and  an 
evil  genius  might  angle  for  iis,  and  twitch .  us  up, 
l)l(SQ£ng  and  roaring,' into  an  atmosphere  that  would 
stifle  us.  Biit  fishes  do  not  roar ;  they  cannot  ex- 
press  any  sound  of  suffering;  and  therefore  the  an* 
gier  chooses  to  think  they  do  not  suflRer,  more  than 
It^is  convenient  to  him  to  fancy.  Now  it  is  a  poor 
spcMTt,  that  depends  for  its  existence  on  the  want  of 
a  voice  ;in  the  ^sufferer,  *and  of  imagination  in  the 
sportsman.  Angling,  in  short,  is  not  to  be  defended 
on  any  ground  of  reflection ;  and  this  is  the  worst 
thing  to  say  of  Isaac ;  for  he  was  not  unaware  of  the 
directions  to  his  amusement,  and  he  piqued  hims^ 
upon  being  contemplative. 

Anglers  have  been  defended  upon  the  ground  of 
thvir  having  had  among  them  so  many  pious  men ; 
t>Qt  unfortunately  men  may  be  selfishly  as  well  as 
nobly  pious;  and  even  charity 'itself  may  be  prac- 
tised, as  well  as  cruelty  deprecated,  upon  principles 
which  have  a  much  greater  regard  to  a  man's  own 
safety  and/uture  comfort,  than  anything  whidi  con- 
cemslreal  Christian  beneficence.  Doubtless  there 
^ve  been  many  good  and  humane  men  anglers,  as 
well  as  ibany  pleasant  men.  There  have  also  been 
some  very  anpleasant  ones, — Sir  John  Hawkins  among 
them.  They  make  a  well-founded  pretension  to. a 
love  of  nature  and  her  scenery ;  but  it  is  a  pity  they 
cannot  relish  it  without  this  pepper  to  ^e  poor  fish. 
Walton's  book  contains  many  passages  in  praise  of  rural 
ei^oymetit,  which  affect  us  almost  like  the  fields  and 
fresh  air  themselves ;  though  his  brethren  have  exalted 
it  beyond  its  value ;  and  his  lives  of  his  angling  friends, 
the  Divines,  have  been  preposterously  over-rated.  If 
angling  is  to  be  defended  upon  good  and  manly  grounds, 
let  it ;  it  is  no  longer  to  be  defended  on  any  other. 
The  'b^^  thing  to  be  said  for  it  (and  the  instance  is 
^M^rthy  of  refiection)  is,  that  anglers  have  been 
Immght  up  in  the^belief  of  its  innocence,  and  that 
an  inhuman  custom  is  too  powerful  for  the  most 
humane.  The  inconsistency  is  to^be  accounted*  for 
on  no^other  grounds ;  nor  is  it  necessary  or  desirable 
that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  what;Plato  said,  when  something  was  defended  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  a  trifle,  because  it  was  a  cus- 
tom. "But  custom,"  said  he,  "is  no  trifle."  Here, 
among  persons  of  a  more  equivocal  description,  are 
some  of  the  humanest  men  in  the  world,  who  will 
commit  what  other  humane  men  reckon  among  the 
most  inhuman  actions,  and  make  an  absolute  pastime 
of  it.  Let  one  of  their  grandchildren  be  brought 
up  in  the  reverse  opinion,  and  see  what  he  will  think 
of  it.  »  This,  to  be  sure,  might  be  said  to  be  only 
another  instance  of  the  effect  of  education ;  but  no- 
body, the  most  unprejudiced,  thinks  it  a  bigotry  In 
Shdcspeare  and  Steele  to  have  brought  us  to  feel  for 
the  brute  creation  in  general ;  and  whatever  we  may 
Incline  to  think,  for  the  accommodation  of  our  pro- 
pensities, there  will  still  remain  the  unanswered  and 
always  avoided  argument,  of  the  dumb  and  torn  fish 
themselves,  who  die  agonised,  in  the  midst  of  our 
tranquil  looking  on,  and  for  no  necessity. 

John  Whitney,  author  of  the  "Genteel  Recreation, 
or  the  Pleasures  of  Angling,"  a  poem  printed  in  the 
year  1700,  recommends  the  lovers  of  the  art  to  bait 
with  the  eyes  of  fish,  in  order  to  decoy  others  of  the 
same  species.  A  writer  in  the  Censure  Literaria  ex- 
claims, "What  a  Nero  of  Anglers  doth  this  proclaim 
John  Whitney  to  have  been !  and  how  unworthy, to 
be  nnked  as  a  lover  of  the  same  pastime,  which  had 
been  so  interestingly  recommended  by  Isaac  Walton 
In  his  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation*." 

But  Isaac's  contemplative  man  can  content  himself 
with  impaling  live  worms,  and  jesting*about  the  ten- 
derness with  which  be  treats  them, — using  the  worm, 
quoth  Isaac,  "as  if  you  loved  him."  Doubtless  John 
tiiougbt  himself  as  good  a  man  as  Isaac.  He  poet- 
Ices,  and  is  innocent  with  the  best  of  them,  and  prob- 
ably would  not  have  hurt  a  dog.  However,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  he  had  less  imagination  than  Walton, 
and  was  more  cruel,  inasmuch  as  he  could  commit  a 
cruelty  that  was  not  the  custom.  Observe,  never- 
theless, that  it  was  the  customary  cruelty  which  led 
to  the  new  one.  Why  must  these  contemplative 
men  commit  any  cruelty  at  all.  The  writer  of  the 
article  to  the  Censure  was,  if  we  mistake>ot,  one  of 
the  kindest  of  human  beings,  and  yet  he  could  see 
nothing  erroneous  in  torturing  a  worm.  "A  good 
man,"  says  the  Scripture,  "  is  merciful  to  his  beast." 

«  Cfloswa  Literaria,  ?ol.  ir.  p.  S4S. 


.  Therefore  "holy  Mr.  Herbert"  very  properly  helps  a 
horse  oiit  of  a  ditch,  and  is  the  better  for  it  all  the 
rest  of  the  day.  Are  we  not  to  be  merciful  to  fish  as 
well  as  beasts,  merely  because  the  Scripture  does  not 
expressly  state  it?  Such  are  the  inconsistencies  of 
mankind,  during  their  very  acquirement  of  benefi- 
cence. 

,  On  the  other  side  of  the  comer  of  Chancery  Lane, 
was  bom  a  man  of  real  genius  and  benevolence,  who 
would  not  have  hurt  a  fiy, — ^Abraham  Cowley.  His 
father  was  a  grocer;,  himself,  one  of  the  kindest, 
wisest,  and  truest  gentlemen  that  ever  graced  hu- 
manity. He  has  been  pronounced  by  one,  competent 
to  judge,  to  have  been,  "if  not  a  great  poet,  a  great 
man."  But  his  poetry  is  what  every  other  man's 
poetry  is,  the  fiower  of  what  was  in  him ;  and  is  at 
least  so  far  good  poetry,  as  it  is  the  quintessence  of 
amiable  and  deep  refiection,  not  without  a  more 
festive  strain,  the  result  of  his  sociality.  Pope  says 
of  him 

Forgot  his  epic,  nay  pindaric  art,  * 

Yet  still  we  love  the  language  of  his  heart.* 

His  pros6  is  admireble,  and  his  character  of  Crom- 
well a  masterpiece  of  honest  enmity,  more  creditable  • 
to  both  parties  than  the  zealous  Royalbt  was  aware. 
Cowley,  notwithstanding  the  active  part  he  took  in 
politics,  never  ceased  to  be  a  child  at  heart.  His 
mind  lived  in  books  and  bowers, — in  the  sequestered' 
"places  of  thought ;"  and  he  wondered  and  lamented 
to  the  last,  that  he  had  not  realised  the  people  he 
found  there.  His  consolation  should  have  been,  that 
what  he  found  in  himself,  was  an  evidence  that  tiie 
people  exist. 

Chancery  Lane,  "  the  most  ancient  of  any  to  the 
west,"  having  been  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  III., 
when  it  was  called  New  Lane,  which  was  after- 
wards altered  to  Chancellor's  Lane,  is  the  greatest 
legal  thoroughfare  in  England.  It  leads  from  the 
Temple,  passes  by  Sergeant'9  Inn,  Clifford's  Inn, 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  the  Rolls,  and  conducts  to  Gray's 
Inn.  Of  tlie  world  of  vice  and  virtue,  of  pain  and 
triumph,  of  learning  and  ignorance,  truth  and  chica- 
nery, of  impudence,  violence,  and  tranquil  wisdom, 
that  must  have  passed  through  thb  spot,  the  reader 
may  judge  accoidingly.  There  all  the  great  and  elo- 
quent lawyen  of  the  metropolis  must  have  been,  at 
some  time  or  other,  from  Fortescue  and  Littleton,  to 
Coke,  Ellesmere,  and  Ersklne.  Sir  Thomas  More 
must  have  been  seen  going  down  with  his  weighty 
aspect;  Bacon  with  his  eye  of  intuition ;  the  coarse 
Thurlow;  and  the  reverend  elegance  of  Mansfield. 
But  we  shall  anticipate  our  visions  of  Westminster 
Hall.  In  Chancery  Lane  was  bom  the  celebrated 
Lord  Strafford,  who  was  sent  to  the  block  by  the 
party  he  had  deserted,  the  victim  of  his  own  false 
strength  and  his  master's  weakness.  It  is  a  curious 
evidence  of  the  secret  manners  of  those  times,  which 
are  so  often  contrasted  with  the  license  of  the  next 
reign,  that  Clarendon,  in  speaking  of  some  love  let- 
ters of  this  lord,  a  married  man,  which  transpired 
during  his  trial,  calls  them  "things  of  levity."  What 
would  he.  have  said  had  he  found  any  love-letters 
between  Lady  Carlisle  and  Pym  ?  Of  Southampton 
Building^,  on  the  site  of  which  lived  Shakspeare's 
friend.  Lord  Southampton,  we  shall  speak  immedi- 
ately; and  we  shall  ^notice  Lincoln's  ^nn  when'  we 
come  to  the  westem  portion  of  Holbom.  But  we 
may  here  observe,  that  on  the  wall  of  the  Inn,  which 
is  in  Chancery  Lane,  Ben  Jonson  is  said  to  hilve 
worked,  at  the  time  he  was  compelled  to  assist  his 
father-in-law  at  his  trade  of  bricklaying.  In  the 
intervals  of  his  trowel,  he  is  said  to  have  handled  his 
Horace  and  Virgil.  It  b  only  a  tradition,  which 
Fuller  has  handed  down  to  us  in  his  fVorthiei ;  but 
tradition  is  valuable  when  it  helps  to  make  such  a 
flower  grow  upon  an  old  wall. 

Sergeant's  Inn,  the  first  leading  out  of  Chancery 
Lane,  near  Fleet  Street,  has  been  what  its  name  im- 
plies for  many  generetions.  It  was  occasionally 
occupied  by  the  sergeants  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.,  when  it  was  called  Farringdon's  Inn, 
though  they  have  never,  we  believe,  held  possession 
of  the  place  but  under  tenure  to  the  bishops  of  Ely, 
or  their  lessees.  Pennant  confounds  this  Inn  with 
another  of  the  same  name,  now  no  longer  devoted  to 
the  same  purpose,  iii  Fleet  Streetf.  Sergeant's  Inn 
in  Fleet  Street  was  reduced  to  ruins  in  the  great  fire, 
but  ^was  soon  after  rebuilt  in  a  much  more  uniform 
style  than  before.  It  continued  after  this  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  lawyers  in  1 730,  when  the  whole  was 
taken  down,  and  the  present  court  erected.  The 
office  of  the  Amicable  Annuitant  Society  on  the  east 
side  of  the  court,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Hall  and  Chapel.  All  the  judges,  as  having  been 
Serjeants  at  law  before  their  elevation  to  the  bench, 
have  still  chambers  in  the  Inn  in  Chancery  Lane. 
The  windows  of  this  house  are  filled  with  the  armo- 
rial bearings  of  the  members,  who,  when  they  are 
knighted,  are  emphatically  eqttUes  auraii,  at  least  as 
far  as  rings  are  concerned,  for  they  give  rings  on  the 
occasion  with  mottos  expressive  of  their  sentiments 
upon  law  and  justice.  As  to  the  equites,  learned 
"  knights'.'  or  horsemen  (till  "  knight"  be  restored  to 

•  ImlUUooi  of  Horace,  Ep.  i.  book  U. 
t  Fomaat,  ut  supra*  p,  17S. 


its  original  meaning,-rservant} .  wilK  never '  be  any* 
thing  but  an  anomaly,  especially  since  the  learned 
brothers  no  longer  even  ride  to  the  hall  as  they  used. 
The  arms  of  the  body  of  sergeanU  are  a  golden  shield, 
with  an  Ibis  upon  it ;  or  to  speak  scientifically,  "  Or, 
an  Ibis  Proper ;"  to  which  Mr.  Jekyll  might  have  added, 
for  motto,  "  In  medio  tuiistimut."  The  same  learned 
punster  made  an  epigram  upon  the  oratory  and 
scarlet  robes  of  his  brethren,  which  may  be  here  re- 
peated without  offence,  as  the  sergeants  have  had 
among  them  some  of  the  best  as  well  as  most  tire- 
some of  speakers :  ,    .     .  ,^  _ 


The  Serjeants  are  a  grateful  race ; 

Their  dress  and  language  shew  it ;     ' 
Their  purple  robes  from  Tyre  we  trace, 

Their  arguments  go  to  it. 


One  of  the  customsTwhich  used  to  be  observed  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  Charies  I.  in  the  creation  of 
Sergeants,  was  for  the  new  made  dignitary  to  go  in 
solemn  procession  to  St.  Paul's  and  there  to  choose 
his  pillar,  as  it  was  expressed.  This  ceremony  is 
supposed  to  have  originate  in  the  ancient  practice  of 
the  lawyen  taking  each  his  station  at  one  of  the 
pillan  in  the*Cathedral,  and  there  waiting  fordientii. 
The  legal  sage  stood,  it  is  said,  with  pen  in  hand,  and 
dexterously  noted  doWn  the  particulars  of  every  man's 
case  on  his  knee. '  ' 

Clifford's  Inn,  leading  out  of  Sergeant's  Inn  into 
Fleet  Street  and  Fetter  Lane,  is  so  called  from  the 
noble  family  of  De  Clifford,  who  granted  it  the  stu- 
dehts-at-law  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  word 
inn,  (Saxon,  chamber,] , though  now  applied  only  to 
law  places  and  the  better  sort  of  public-houses  in 
which  travellere  are  entertained,  formerly  signified  a 
great  house,  mansion,  or  family  palace.  So  Lincoln's 
Inn,  the  mansion  of  the  Earls  of  Lincoln ;  Gray's 
Inn,  of  the  Lords  Gray,'.&c.  The  French  still  use  the 
word  hotel,  in  the  same  sense.  Inn  once  made  as 
splendid  a  figure  in  our  poetry,  as  the  palaces  of 
MUton: 

i .   •  Now  whenas  Phoebus,  with  his  fiery  waine      . .  . 
Unto  his  inne  began  to  draw  apace  ;*      ,  T^^i 

says  Spenser: — and  his  disciple  Browne  after  him,     * 
Now  had  the  glorious  sun  tane  up  his  inne.f  '  **' 

There  is  nothing  to  notice  in  Clifford's  Inn,  excq^t 
that  it  has  some  trees  in  it,  and  is  quiet;  two  cir- 
cumstances which  create  a  double  pleasure  in  passing 
from  the  noise  of  the  London  streets.  It  is  curious 
what  a  little  remove  produces  this  quiet.  Evm  in 
.  the  back  room  of  a  shop  in  the  main  street,  the  sound 
of  the  carts  and  carriages  becomes  wonderfully  dead- 
ened to  the  ear,  and  a  remove,  like  Clifford's  Inn, 
makes  it*remote,  or  nothing. 

The  garden  of  Clifford's  Inn  forms  part  of  the  area 
of  the  Rolls,  so-called  from  .the  records  kept  there, 
in  rolls  of  parchment.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
house  of  an  eminent  Jew,  forfeited  to  the  crown,  that 
is  to  say,  most  probably  taken  from  him  with  all  that 
it  contained,  by  Henry  III.,  who  made  it  a  house  for 
converts  firom  the  owner's  religion.  These  converted 
Jews,  most  likely  none  of  the  best  of  their  race,  (for 
board  and  lodging  are  not  arguments  to  the  scrdpu- 
lous,)  appear  to  have  been  so  neglected,  that  the 
number  of  them  gradually  came  to  nothing,  and 
Edward  the  Third  gave  the  place  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  to  keep  its  records  in.  There  is  a  fine 
monument  in  the  chspel  to  Dr.  Young,  one  of  the 
masten,  which,  according  to  Vertue,  was  executed  by 
Torregiano,  who  built  the  splendid  tomb  in  Henry 
VII .'s  chapel.'  Sir  John  Trevor,  infamous  for  bribery 
and  corruption,  also  lies  here.  "Wisely,"  says 
Pennant,  "  his  epitaph  is  thus  confined,  Sir  J.  T. 
M.  R.  1717."  Some  other  masten,  he  adds,  mt 
within  the  walls ;  "  among  them  Sir  John  Strange, 
but  without  the  quibbling  line,    • 

*  Here  lies  an  honest  law^^er,  that  is  Strange.'  " 

Another  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  did  honour  to  the 
profession,  was  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  recorded  by  Pope 
as  an 

" odd  old  Whig,  I 

Who  never  changed  his  principles  or  wig."    *  * ' 

When  he  came  into  the  office,  many  of^the  houses 
were  rebuilt,  and  to  the  expense  of  ten  of  them  he 
added,  out  of  his  own  purse,  as  much  as  350/.  each 
house ;  observing,  that  "  he  would  have  them  built  as 
strong  and  as  well  as  if  they  were  his  own  inheri- 
tance." I  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  is  a  great  law  dig- 
nitary, a  sort  of  under-judge  in  Chancery,  presiding 
in  a  court  by  himself,  though  his  most  ostensible 
office  is  to  take  care  of  the  records  in  question.  He 
has  a  house  and  garden  on  the  spot,  the  latter  se- 
cluded from  public  view.  The  house,  however,  has 
not  been  used  as  a  residence  by  the  present  holder  of 
the  office  or  his  predecessor. 

Between  Chancery  and  Fetter  Lane  is  the  new 
church  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West, — a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  old  one,  though  a  little  too  plain 
below  for  the  handsome  fret- work  ot  its  steeple.  The 

•   Faeri$  Queen,  book  ri.  canto  111. 

t  Britannia's  Past^rmli,  book  I.  song  ill.] 
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•MMldingWM  eminent  iDT  tlie  tifo  wooden  flgiret 
of  wttd  men,  who,  with  a  gentleneie  not  to  be  cs- 
peet«a  of  them,  •truck  the  bo«r  with  e  lltftte  tap  of 
.  tMr  dabf.  At  the  aeme  time  they  mondtlieir  trmt 
and  hcaih.  with  a  Uke  avoidance  of  ■nperlluouft  actkm. 
llieie  flgiarea  were  put  up  in  the  time  of  Charles  n., 
and  were  thought  not  to  confer  much  honour  on  the 
paieigtfi  who  iteod  "fapincT*  to  lee  them  strike. 
But  the  passenfers  aal^  sorehf  be  as  alive  to  the 
pueHBty  as  any  one  else.  An  ahsuntity  is  not  the 
-  least  Bttraetive  thing  hi  thUworid.  They  who  ob- 
jected to  the  gapers  probably  admired  more  things 
than  they  Uughed  at  It  must  be  remembered  also, 
that  when  the  bnages  were  set  up,  mechanical  con« 
trivances  were  much  rarer  than  they  are  now.  Two 
centuries  ago  St.  Dunstan's  Church-yard,  as  it  was 
called,  being  the  portion  of  Fleet  Street  in  fhmt  of 
the  ehiirch»  was  fomous  for  its  booksdlers'  shops. 
The  cburcU  escaped  the  Great  Fire,  whkh  etopped 
within  three  honses  of  it,  and  consequently,  waa  one 
of  the  most  ancient  sMcred  edifices  m  London,  it  was 
aupposed  to  ha;ve  been  built  about  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  centurjr— buthad  aubseiiucntly  undergone 
evt^nsive  repabrt.  Besides  the  ctock  with  the  figures, 
it  was  adorned  by  a  statue  of  Queen  Eliariieth  which 
atood  inaniehc.orertlieeastend,  and  had  been  tmna- 
.  limed  thither  about  thelmiddle  of  last  century  tram 
the  west  side  of  old  Ludgate,  which  was  then  re- . 
moved. 

The  only  repute  of  Fetter  Lane  in  the  present  days, 
ie,  or  was,  i<nr  sausages.  But  at  one  time  it  is  said 
to  have  .had  the  honor  of  Dryden's  presence.  The 
famous  Praise  God  Barebones  also,  it  seems, 
jived  here,  in  a  house  for  wliich  he  paid  forty  pounds 
a  year,  as  he  stated  in  his  examination  on  a  trial 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.*  He  paid  the  above 
rent,  he  says,  "except  during  the  war" — that  Is, 
we  suppose,  during  the  oonfuskm  of  the  contest 
between  the  King  and  Uie  Parliament,  when  pro- 
bably this  worthy  contrived  to  live  ;rent  £ree.  In 
this  neighbourhood  also  dwelt  the  infamous  HSn- 
beth^Brownrigg,  who  was  executed  in  1767  for 
the  murder  of  one  of  her  apprentices*  He/r  house, 
with  the  cellar  in  which  she  used  to  confine  her 
starved  and  tortured  victims,  and  fh)m  the  grating 
of  .which  their  cries  of  distress  were  heardi  nms 
one  of  those  on  the  east  side  of  the  lane,  looking 
into  the  long  and  narrow  alley  behind,  called  Flower- 
de-Luce  Court.  It  was  some  years  ago  in  the  oecu- 
peaion  of  a  fishing-tackle  maker. 
i»  Jofanaon  once  lived  in  Fetter  Lane,  botthe  circum- 
atances  of  his  abode  there  have  not  transpired.  We 
now,  however,  come  to  a  doster  of  his  residences  hi 
fleet  Street,'ofwhkh  place  he  ia  eertsinly  the  great 
peesiding  spirit,  the  OtnimsLoci.  He  was  conversant 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  with  this  street,  was 
fioMl  of  it,  frequented  its  Mitre  Tavern  above  any 
other  in  London,  and  has  identified  ito  name  mid 
pUcsa  VTith  the  best  things  he  ever  said  and  did.  It 
was  laFleet  Street,  we  believe,  that  he  took  the  poor 
girl  up  in  his  arms,  put  her  to  bed  in  his  own  house, 
and  restored  her  to  health  and  her  friends;  en 
action  aufident  to  redeem  a  millkm  of  the  asperities 
of  temper  occa8k)ned  by  disease,  and  to  stamp  him,  hi 
npite  of  hU  bigotry,  a  good  Christian.  Here  at  aU 
events  he  wallced,  and  talked,  and  shouldered  won- 
dering  p(»ters  out  of  the  way,  and  mourned,  and 
philosophised,  and  was  "a  goodnatured  fellow/'  (as 
he  called  himself,)  and  roared  with  peals  of  hurghter 
till  midnight  echoed  to  his  roar. 

"  We  walked  in  the  evening."  says  BosweU,  "hi 
Greenwich  Park.  He  asked  me,  I  suppose  by  way 
of  trying  my  disposition,  •  Is  not  this  very  fine?' 
Having  no  exquisite  relish  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  being  more  delighted  with  the  busy  hum  of  men,' 
I  answered, '  Yes,  sir;  but  not  equal  to  Fleet  Street.' 
JsAfusfi.    '  You  are  r^t,  sir.'  "  t 

BosweU  vindicates  the  taste  here  expressed  by  the 
example  of  a  "  very  fashionable  baronet,"  who  on  his 
attention  being  called  to  the  fragrance  of  a  May 
evendng  in  tlie  country,  observed,  **This  nmy  be 
very  weQ,  but  I  prefer  the  amdl  of  a  fiambeau  at  the 
playhouse."  The  Baronet  here  alluded  to  was  Sir 
MichadI,- Le  Fleming,  who,  by  way  of  comment  on 
his  indifference  to  fresh  air,  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit 
while  conversing  with  Lord  Howick  (the  present 
Earl  Grey),  at  the  Admiralty  .J  However,  Johnson's 
ipse  dixit  was  enough.  He  wanted  neither  Boswell's 
vindication^  nor  any  other.  He  was  melancholy,  and 
glad  to  be  taken  from  his  thoughts;  and  London  fur- 
nished him  with  an  endless  flow  of  sodety. 

Johnson's  abodes  m  Fleet  Street  were  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :— First,  hi  Fetter  Lane,  then  hi  Bos- 
well  Court,  then  in  Gough  Square,  in  the  Inner 
Tiemple  Lane,  in  Johnson's  Court,  and,  finally,  and 
for  the  longest  period,  in  Bolt  Court,  where  he  died. 
His  mode  of  life,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
residence  in  these  places,  is  described  in  a  communi- 
cation to  BosweU  by  the  Rev.  0r.fMaxwell,  assistant 
preacher  at  the  Ten^]^  who  was  intimate  with 
Johnson  for  many  years,  and  qxike  of  his  memory 
with  affection. 
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**  Aboottwelve  o'dodc."  says  the  Doctor,  "leom- 
monly  visited  him,  and  found  him  in  bed,  ordtdaim- 
Ing  over  Us  tea,  wfaidi  he  Aranklwry  plentilUliy* 
He  generaUy  had  a  levee  of  momli^  viaitors,  chiefly 
men  of  letters ;  Ha wkes worth,  Goldimlth,  Mormiy, 
Langton,  Steevens,  Beanderk,  isc.  ftc.,  and  suuietlmes 
leacned  huUes;  particularly  I  remember  a  Prendi 
lady  of  wit  and  fnhion  doing  him  the  honour  of  a 
visit.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  considered  as  a  khid 
of  pubUc  oracle,  vrfaom  every  body  tiioogfat  they  bad 
a  right  to  visit  and  consult ;  and,  doubtless,  they 
were  vrdl  rewarded.  I  never  oould  discover  how  he 
found  time  for  his  compositions.  He  dedahned  all 
the  morning,  then  vrent  to  dhmer  at  a  tavern,  where 
be  commonly  staid  biAe,  and  then  drank  his  tea  at 
some  Mend's  house,  over  which  he  loitered  a  great 
vrhile,  but  seldom  took  supper.  I  fency  he  must  have 
read  and  vrrote  cUefly  bi  the  night ;  for  I  can  scaredy 
recoUectthat  he  ever  rcfosed  gofaig  with  me  to  a 
tavern ;  and  he  often  went  to  Ranelagh,  whkh  he 
deemed  a  place  of  faiaocant  racmdion, 

*«  He  feequeotly  gave  all  the  saver  in  Us  pocket  to 
the  poor,  vdio  watched  Um  between  his  house  and 
tiie  tavern  vrfaere  he  dhied.  He  waUmd  the  straata  at 
all  hours,  and  said  he  was  never  robbed,  for  the 
rogues  knew  he  hadllttie  money,nor  had  the  appear- 
ance of  bavfaig  much. 

"  Though  the  most  accetsibte  and  eomnumlcatlve 
man  alive,  yet  when  he  suspected  that  be  was  faivlted 
to  be  exhibited,  he  constantly  spumed  tiie  invftathm. 

**  Two  young  women  from  fitaflbrdshire  visited  Mm 
when  I  was  present,  to  comult  him  on  the  suliject  of 
Methodism,  to  wUch  they  were  Indfned.  '  Come 
(said  he),  you  pretty  fooU,  dhie  vrith  MascweU  and 
me  at  the  Blitre,  and  we  vriU  taUc  over  that  subject;' 
wUch  they  did;  and  after  dinner  he  took  one  of  them 
on  fats  knees,  and  fondled  them  for  half  an  hour 
together.-* 

This  anecdote  is  exqidsite.  It  shews,  that  how- 
ever impatient  he  was  of  having  Us  own  sopersthkms 
canvassed,  he  was  loth  to  see  them  inflicted  on 
others.  He  is  here  a  harmless  Fdstsir,  with  two 
famocent  damsels  on  his  knees,  m  the  room  of 
Mesdames  Ford  and  Page. 

In  Gough  Square  Johnson  vrrote  part  of  Us  Dic- 
tionary. He  had  written  the  Rambler,  and  taken  his 
h^  stand  virith  the  public  before.  "At this  time,'* 
says  Barber,  his  servant,  "he  had  little  for  hfansdf, 
but  frequently  sent  money  to  Mr.  SUds'vrhen  in 
distress."  (SUeh  was  one  of  his  amanuenses  fai  the 
Dictionary).  His  friends  and  visitors  in  Gougn  Square 
are  a  good  spedmen  of  what  they  always  vrere,— hi 
ndsceikny  creditable  to  the  brgeness  of  Us  humanity. 
There  was  Cave,  Dr.  Havrfcesworth,  Miss  Carter,  Mrs. 
Macauley,  (who  was  must  have  looked  strangely  at 
(me  another),  Mr.  (afterwards  Shr  Joshua)  Reynolds, 
Langton,  Mrs.  Williams,  (a  poor  poetess  virfaom  he 
mahntaiiied  in  his  house),  Mr.  Levett  (an  apothecary, 
on  the  same  footing),  Garridc,  Lord  Orrery,  Lord 
SoutiiweU,  and  Mrs.  Gardiner,  wife  of  a  tallow- 
chandler  on  Snow-WU, — **  not  in  the  learned  way," 
says  Mr.  Barber,  "but  a  vrortiiy  goodvroman."  With 
aU  his  respect  for  rank,  wUch  doubtless  he  regarded 
as  a  special  dispensation  of  Providence,  Us  friend 
Beauclerk's  notwithstandiiig,1*  Johnson  never  lost 
sight  of  the  dignity  of  goodness.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever,  confine  his  attentions  to  those  who  were  noMe 
or  amiable;  though  we  are  to  suiq[XMe,  that  every 
body  with  whom  he  chose  to  be  particularly  con- 
versant had  some  good  quaUty  or  other;  unless,  in- 
deed, he  patronized  them  as  the  Duke  of  Montague 
did  Us  ugly  dogs,  because  nobody  would  If  he  did 
not.  The  great  secret,  no  doubt,  was,  that  he  was 
glad  of  the  company  of  any  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
who  would  bear  and  forbear  with  him,  and  for  vrhose 
tempers  he  did  not  care  as  much  as  he  did  for  their 
welfare.  And  he  vras  giving  alms;  which  was  a 
CathoUc  part  of  rdigion,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  "  He  nursed,'»  says  Mrs.  Thrale,  in  her  super- 
flnona' style,  "whole  nestt  of  people  in  his  house, 
where  the  lame,  the  bUnd,  the  sick  and  the  sorrow- 
ful, found  a  sure  retreat  from  aU  the  evils  whence 
'his  Uttle  income  could  secure  them :  and  commonly 
spending  the  middle  of  the  week  at  ^our  house,  he 
kiept  his  numerous  funily  in  Fleet  Street  upon  a  set- 
tled aUowance ;  but  returned  to  them  every  Saturday 
to  give  them  three  good  dinners  and.his  company,  be- 
fore he  came  back  to  us  on  the  Monday  night,  treating 
them  with  tiie  same,  or  perhaps  more  ceremonious 
civility,  than  he  would  have  done  by  as  many  people 
of  fufaion,  making  the  Holy  Scripture  thus  the  rule 
of  Us  conduct,  and  only  expecting  salvation,  as  he 
was  able  to  obey  its  precepts.'t  Johnson's  female 
inmates  were  not  Uke  the  romantic  ones  of  Richard- 
son. "  We  surdy  cumot  but  admire,"  says  BosweU, 
"the  benevolent  exertions  of  this  great  and  good 
man,  especially  when  we  consider  how  grievously  he 
vras  afflicted  with  bad  hedth,  and  how  uncomfortable 
his  home  was  made  by  the  perpetud  jarring  of  those 
whom  he  charitably  accommodated  under  Us  roof. 
He  has  somethnes  suffered  me  to  tdk  joculariy  of  his 

*BoswcIl,vtLfl.p.ll7. 

t  Beaadcit,  or  the  St.  Albu*!  flnDy,  WM  a  detcenduit  of 
Charles  IL,  whom  he  reoembled  In  fkcc  and  complexion,  ibr 
which  Johneon  by  nftflleoaalUnd  Urn  the  Ima. 
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group  of  fiomdes,  and  can  them  hkienvii^.  Hetteta 
mentions  them,  together  wich  honest  Levett,  in  one 
of  Us  letters  to  Mrs.  ThnSe :  '  WUhams  hates  every 
bo^r|l«vett  bates  PerowuBns,  and  does  not  love 
Wioama ;  Desmoollns  bates  them  both ;  PtH  lote> 
noneofthem.^*** 

Of  Us  re^dence  in  Innvltaple  Une  we  hsfe 
spoken  before.  He  lived  there  ilx  or  seven  yessa, 
and  then  removed  to  Johnson'a  Court,  No.  7,  whcfe 
he  resided  for  ten.  Johnson^  Court  is  In  the  nelgPi- 
bourhood  of  <}ougfa  Square.  It  vras  during  Ibia 
period  that  he  accompaUed  Us  friend  BosweU  to 
Scotland  where  he  somethnes  humourously  styled 
hhnself  "  Johnson  of  that  Itk  *•  ftbat  same,  or  John* 
aon  of  Johnson),  U  fanitation  of  the  local  desii^iBtiaDs 
of  the  Scottish  chiefr.  In  1776,  in  Us  sixty-seveoCh 
year,  still  adhering  to  the  n^rl^bouiliood,  be  removed 
hito  Brft  Court,  No.  8,  where  he  died  eight  years 
after,  on  the  \9th  December,  1794.  In  Bolt  Court  he 
had  a  garden,  and  peibaps  in  J<dmson^  Court  attd 
Gough  Square :  wUch  vre  mention  to  shew  howtna* 
quil  and  removed  these  plaoes  were,  and  convenient 
for  a  student  who  wi^ied,  nevertheless,  to  have  'Oe 
bustle  of  London  at  hand.  Maltland  (one  of  tfte 
compilers  upon  Stow),  vriu)  pubKshed  his  history  of 
London  U  1739,  describes  Johnson  and  ikUt  Coniti 
as  having  '"good  houses,  wdl  mhiMtedi"  andGomb 
Square  he  calls  fksUonable.f 

Johmnn  was  probably  In  every  tavern  and  cofBHN> 
house  in  Fleet  Street.  There  is  one  whidi  has  taken 
Ua  name,  being  styled,  parexceilenee,  "Dr.  Johnsen'f 
Coffee-house."  But  the  house  he  most  flrequenlei 
wu  the  Mitre  tavern,  on  the  other  side  of  the  stnel^ 
hi  a  panage  leaxfing  to  the  Temple.  It  was  heie,  M 
we  have  seen,  tiiat  he  took  his  two  innocent  tboolo- 
gians,  andnatemally  dandled  them  out  of  tfaesMr  ml^ 
givings  on  his  knee.  The  same  phice  was  t^  4rst  pC 
the  Und  in  vrhkh  BosweU  met  Um.  "'We  had  m, 
good  supper."  says  the  haw)y  Uographei^  ^^nd  port 
wine,  of  ^^-faich  he  then  sometimes  diank  a  bottle,'* 
(At  intervals  he  abstalmfl  fh>m  all  fermented  Uquo^a 
fbr  a  long  time) .  "  Ilia  orthodox,  hi^-cbnrch  sound 
of  the  Mitre,  the  figure  and  manner  of  thi^  celeiiratad 
Samvil  JoRirsoM,  the  extraordBnaiy  power  and  pre- 
cision of  Us  conversation,  and  ^  prlle  arising  frouk 
finding  myself  adndtted  as  Ua  companion,  produced 
a  variety  of  sensations,  and  a  phMing  devatu)n  of 
mind  beyond  what  I  had  befine  experienced.'^  They 
sat  till  between  one  and  two  In  the  monilng.  He 
toM  Boswell  at  that  period  that  "  he  generaUy  vrent 
abroad  at  about  four  In  the  aftemooo^and  seldopn 
came  home  tin  two  hi  the  morning.  I  took  tke 
liberty  to  ask  If  he  did  not  tUnkJ  it  wrong  to  Ihre 
thus,  and  not  to  make  more  use  of  his  great  talcotv. 
Heowne^ttvimsabadhabit.'*  ..  n 

The  next  time  Goldsmith  was  wUh  them«  wlim 
Johnson  made  a  remark  very  fit  to  be  repeated  ba 
tUs  journal ;  namdy,  that  grsnting  knowledge  in 
some  cases  to  produce  unhapphiess,  *'knowMg« 
per  se  vras  an  otject  wUch  every  one  would  u^iA  ip 
attain^  thou^,  perhaps,  he  might  not  take  the  troft* 
ble  necessary  for  attaining  it."*  One  of  his  moat 
curious  remarks  follovred,  occasioned  by  the  mention 
of  Campbell,  the  author  of  the  Hermipput  Rtd^vituB^ 
on  wUch  BosweU  makes  a  no  less  curious  comments 
**  Campbell,"  said  Johnson,  "  is  a  good  man,  a  pio^s 
man.  I  am  afraid  he  has  not  been  in  the  inside  of .« 
church  for  many  years  ^  but  he  never  pssses  a  churdi 
without  pulling  off  his  hat.  This  shevrs  that  he  baa 
good  principles."  On  wUch,  says  BosweU  in  a  note» 
"  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  was  misinformed  as  to 
this  circumstance.  I  own  I  am  jealous  for  my  wortby 
friend  Dr.  John  Campbdl.  For  though  MUton  could 
without  remorse  absent  Umself  from  public  worsUp, 
/  cannot."§ 

W  It  was  at  theu*  next  sitting  in  this  house,  at  wUdh 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ogilvie,  a  Scotch  vmter,  was  present, 
that  Johnson  made  his  fiunous  joke,  in  ansvrer  to 
that  gentleman's  remark,  thatj  Scotland  has  a  great 
many  "  noble,  wild  prospects."  John$on»  "  I  bejieye, 
sir,  you  have  a  great  many.  Norway,  too,  has  nobk» 
wild  prospects ;  and  Li^land  is  remarkable  for  prom- 
gious  noble,  wild  prospects.  But»  sir,  let  me  tdl 
you,  the  noblest  prospect  wUch  a  Scotchman  ever 
sees,  is  the  high  road  that  leads  hun  to  Eng^d  f 
"  This  uneiq>ected  and  pointed  sally,"  says  BosweD, 
"  produced  a  roar  of  i^plause.  Alter  all,  however 
(he  adds),  those  who  admire  the  rude  gtandeur  of 
nature,  caimot  deny  it  to  Caledonia.^11 

Johnson  had  the  Ughest  opinion  of  a  tavern^  ^ 
a  place  in  which  a  man  might  be  comfortable,  if  be 
could  anywhere.  Indeed,  he  said  that  the  man  vidui 
could  not  er\joy  himself  in  a  tavern,  could  be  com- 
fortable nowhere.  TUs,  however,  ia  not  to  be  taken 
to  the  letter.  Extremes  meet;  and  Johnson's  un- 
easiness of  temper  led  Um  mto  the  gayer  necesutii^ 
of  Falstaff.  However,  it  is  assuredly  no  honour  to  a 
man,  not  to  be  able  to  "take  his  ease  at  Us  inn." 
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**t%fire  ia  no  pn?«t8.  house,"  said  Johnaon,  talkuqi 
Ml  tliSt  subjectv  "  in  ^niuch  people  ctn  ei\joy  them- 
miftB  BO  wdl  M  «t  a  capital  tavem.    Let  there  be 

%^fHt  M'  (IWl  pteuty  Q§  890d.  liMligft  OfW  •#  smmI^ 

pmkm^  iivar  >•  mnch  ^egpn^  ever  m  mnfik 
dei^  ^t  every  body  should  be  easy»  in  the  nature 
of  thinKt  U  cannot  be  *.  there  must  always  be  some 
degiM  qC  cure  and  anxiety.  The  master  of  the 
hoiB  i«<Mtoa»tP  intanain  hirgqesta;  the  gueate 
am  amioiia  to  be  ^preeahte  to  him;  and  no  man,  b«t 
a  Tery  impudent  dog  indeed,  can  as  freely  command 
"what  is  hi  another  man's  house  as  if  it  were  his 
oim.  'Whereaa,  ata  ta^tent,  therris  a  genend  free- 
dii» firott mauitf*  Ycu  are  aute ytauaie ifelcome : 
«9dthe aaofenoiae you nakei  the  more  tr^uble'you 
give^  the  more  good  ^iogs  you  call  for,  the  wel- 
comer  you  are.  No  servants  Vill  attend  you  with 
tke  idacrity*  which  waitefa  do^  who  are  incited  by 
tte  praspect  of  aa  immedighr  itwatd  in  prepottion 
aa  they,  please.  No  air,  there  is  notiUng  which 
has  yet  been  contrived  by  man»  bjy  which  so  much 
hi^piness  is  produced,  as  by  a  good  talent  or  inn." 
lie  then  repeated'  with  gresA  enotioft  Cheutone's 


'' Whoe'er  has  travelled- life's  dull  round. 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 
Biay  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
liie  vnumest  welcome  at  an  inn."* 

"  Sir  John  HawMns,*^  saya  Boswell,  in  a  note  on 
thia  pwiage,  '*  faaa  presenred  very  frw  m«m§rakitia 
oCMoaon."  There  is,  however,  to  be  foimd  in  his 
bulky  tome,  a  very  excellent  one  upon  this  sulject. 
*' In  contradiction  to  those  who,  having  a  wife  and 
dffldlep,  prefer  domestic  ei^oyments  to  thoae  which 
a  iBPveni  aitedi,  I  h«ve  heard  hitt  asaert^  that  a 
ta^mm  chair  wtu  the  throne  ef  human  felicUif,  'As 
soon  (said,  he)  as  I  enter  the  door  of  a  tavern,  I 
eiqperience  an  oblivion  of  care,  and  a  fireedom  from 
aoneitude?  ^lAien  I  am  seaited^  I  find  the  master 
CQUVteona,  and  the  servants  obsequious  to  my  call ; 
analous  to  know  and  ready  to  supply  my  wants :  wine 
tHere  exhilarates  my  spirits  and  prompts  me  to  free 
conversation  and  an  interdnmge  of  <!Bscourse  with 
thbse  whom  I  anoat  love;  I  dogmatise,  and  am 
ccg(li'aflitted4  sad  in  this  confHet  of  opinion  and  seft- 
timents  I  find  delight.' " 

The  follovTing  anecdote  is  highly  to  Johnson's 
ci«dl^'  and  equally  worthy^  every  one's  attention. 
''Mknson  was  known  to  be  so  rigidly'attenthre  to 
tfaatDotli,"  aaya  Bosw^,  "that  efea  in  his  eomsaon 
conversation  the  slightest  circumstance  was  men- 
tioned with  exact  precision.  The  knowledge  of  his 
hning^  such  a  principle  and  habit  made  his  friends 
liiive  a  perfect  reliance  on  the  trotik  of  every  thing 
ttaik  he  told,  however  it  migi^  have  been  doubted 
if  told  by  many  others.  As  an  instance  of  thia  I 
may  mmtion  an  odd  incident,  which  he  related  as 
bc^nr  hropened  to  him  one  night  in  Fleet  Street. 
*  A  gfttiiwoman  (said  he)  begged  I  would  giv»  her 
n^annloaMisthtrinerosBing  the  street,  ^n^chl 
aooonliB^y  did;  upon  which  she  offered  me  a  shilling; 
supposing  me  to  be  the  watchman.  I  percdved  that 
ahe  was  somewhat  in  liquor.'  This,  If  told  by  most 
people,  would  have  been  thooghtan invention;  mbma. 
told  by  Johnson,  it  vvas  bdieved  by  his  friends,  as 
much  as  if  they  had  seen  whait  paaaed."t 

The  jsaHiiinaiaii,  howafet,  might  lucre  taloen  him 
for  the  watchman  vrithout  being  in  liqjoor,  if  she  had 
no  eye  to  discern  a  great  man  through  his  uncouth- 
ness.  Dvvies,  the  booicsdler,  said,  that  he  ''laughed 
likearUnoceros.'*  It  asay  be  adfied  l»  laaNM  Mfio 
avihaies  ftrltwaaioHiiigiatfanrth^waUdi^  "I 
met  him  ia  Fleet  Street,"  says  Boswell,  "walking,  or 
ratiier,  indeed,  moving  along;  for  his  peculiar  march 
Is  thus  desciibed  in  a  very  just  and  picturesque  man- 
ner, in  a  slMNft  ft§t  ef  him  psiblislied  very  soon  after 
his  dMih:— 'Wben  ha  walked  the  streets,  what  with 
the  constant  roll  of  his  head,  and  the  concomitant 
inaman  of  hia  body,  1m  appeated  to  niake  hia  way  by 
thut  mtion  indtopandtnt  of  hia  leet/  That  he  was 
often. mach  stared  at;"  continues  Boswell.  "while  he 
advanced  in  this  manner,  may  be  easily  believed ;  but 
it  was  not  safe  to  make  sport  of  one  so  robust  as  he 
was.  lb.  Langlon  sasr  him  one  day,  hi  a  fit  of  ab- 
uemm^hf.  auddanatait,  drive  tiie  load  off  a  porter'a 
back,  mi  walk  forwards  brisklj^without  being  con- 
scious of  what  he  had  done.  The  porter  was  very 
angry,  but  stood  still,  and  eyed  the  htige  figure  widi 
mnch  eaimestnesa,  till  he  waa  sBEtisasd  tliat  hia  wisest 
couse  was  to  be  satisfted,  and  take  up  his  burthen 
again."§ 

lliere  is  another  remaric  on  Fleet  Street  and  its 
superiority  to  tlie  country,  whidf  must  not  be  passed 
ovw.  Boaw^  not  hio^  Joimaon^  reaaona  flar 
wantinc  aedety,  was  a  littie  overweening  and  gratoi- 
toua  on  this  subset;  and  on  such  occMiona  the 
Doctorwouldgitehlinalnodt.  "It  was  a ddlghtfiil 
day,"  says  the  biographer;— "as  we  walke*to  St. 
aemenfs  church,  I  Afrin  MaaariM  that  Fleet  Street 
was  the  most  cheerftil  scene  fai  the  worid;  'Fleet 
Stveet/  said  I,  'ia  m  my  mind  more  delightful  than 
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TempA.'  Johtuon^  'Ay,  shr,  but  let  it  he  compared 
vrithMull.'"* 

The  progress  of  knowledge,  even  since  Johnson's 
time*,  faaa  enaMed  us  to  say,  witlioiit  presumption, 
that  wo  difiir  with  this  eatrMHdinary  penon  on  many 
important  points,  without  ceasing  to  have  the  highest 
reguil  for  his  character.  His  faults  were  the  result 
of  temperament ;  perhaps  his  good  qualities  and  his 
powcis  of  roAectien  wsk,  in  some  roesaure,  so  too ; 
but  tins  must  be  the  case  with  all  men.  Intrtlect 
and;  beneficence,  fh>m  whatever  causes,  wiU  always 
command  respect;  and  we  may  gladly  compound, 
for  their  salMs,  with  fbiMes  which  bdong  to  the  com- 
mon chaneea  of  Iramanity.  If  Johnson  haa  added 
nothuig  very  new  to  the  yenersl  stock,  he  hu  con- 
tributed (especially  by  the  help  of  his  biographer)  a 
great  deal  that  is  striking  and  entertaining.  He  was 
an  aAnirahle  critic,  if  not  of  the  btgliest  tilings,  yet 
of  aneh  aa  coidd  be  deterarined  by  tlie  ciercise  of  a 
maafuline good  sense;  and  one  thing  be  did,  perhaps 
beyond  any  man  in  England,  before  or  since; — he 
advanced,  by  the  powers  of  his  conversation,  the 
strictttess-of  his  veracity,  and  the  respect  he  exacted 
toavaadahia  piesewre^  what  may  l>o  criied  tiie  perscwMd 
diputy  of  literature.  The  oontequence  has  been,  not 
«3Eac^  what  he  expected,  but  certainly  what  the 
grMt  Jntereats  of  knowledge  require;  and  Johnson 
with  whom  he  little  tiiought  of  co- 
therialMiof  tratii  and  benefi- 
cence above  allothera. 

East  from  Fetter  Lane,  on  iSbt  same  side  of  tiie 
street,  is  Crane  Court—die  principal  house  in  vrhich, 
fMsng  tiie  entry,  was  tSmt  ^  whkhtiie  Royal  Society 
uaad  to  meet;  aiaid  where  tliey  kept  tittir  nraaanm.  and 
lihraiT,  before  they  removed  to  their  present  ^Murt- 
ments  in  Somerset  House.  The  Society  met  in  Crane 
Court  up  to  a  period  late  enough  to  allow  us  to  pre- 
sent to  our  imaginationa  Boyle  and  his  tontempo- 
raiias  pnseentang  their  eager  impiiries  and  curious 
experiments  in  tibe  eariy  dawn  d  physical  science, 
and  afiterwards  Nevrton  presi^g  in  the  noontide 
glory  of  the  light  which  he  had  shed  over  nature. 


:    CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  STSAN]^. 

Contents: — Jncieni  state' of  the  Strand, — Butcher 
Row. — Death  of  Lee,  the  dramatie  poet, -Johnson  di  an 
ea^lmg'heiuee, — Muex  Street. — Houee  and  hiHorff  of  the 
fgymmte  Mori  ^Bteem,  ^Spenem't  vieU  IAer«.-*A«ajr, 
general  qf  the  PmrUmmad.^^Bteex  Head  dub.'-^fe-' 
vereux  Court, — Orecian  C^fee-Houec^^Twining,  the 
acetmplUked  scholar. — St,  Clement  Danes.^-Clements 
lnn,''-Fcd$h(f  and  ShaUow.^Norfidk,  Jrundel,  5lir- 
re^^mmiBmemd  akwts.^Natftik  gsnss.— fliawi^i 
H^  nnd  the  Countess  of  NotHstgham. — Williant 
Penn^ — Birch. — Dr.  Brochlesby.^-Congreve,  and  his 
WUl.-^Voltaire^s  visit  to  him. — Mrs,  Bracegirdle, — 
TVa^ieal  end  ef  Meiuntford  theplstifer. — Jneient  Crass, 

MaWiafa.— i>«MP  &ur€k  ^  St.  Mary-teJStrwfd.-^ 
Old  Somarset'Jiauise, — Henrietta  Maria  and  her  PrenDk 
household,  —  WaUei's  mishap  at  Somerset  Stairs,^-' 
New  Somerset  House, — Rojfal  Society,  Antiquarian 
Soesatf,  and  itoyol  Aoademff, — Death  if  Dr.  Kmg.^^ 
Rmter  atresL  ^shnwn*sftint  itdgimg  in  LondBn.-^ 
Art  of  Vmag  in  London. -^^CtUherine  Street.^^Vnfor^ 
tunate  Women.  —  Wimbledon  House. — Ljfceum  and 
Be^'Steak  Club. — Exeter  Change.  —  Bed  and  Baltic 
mare.'^The  SoBSfLr^JneodSftss  ef  the  Dnehees  tf  M^ 
besMSFk.-^teamfsrt  BuHdrngur^IAHie  the  Petfimer. 
Aaron  Hill.— Fielding.-— Southan^ton  Street, — Cecil 
and  Salisbury  Streets. — Durham  House, — Raleigh.-^ 
Pennant  en  the  word  Plate  or  Paiaee.^^ New  Ex- 
chmge.^-'-'Den  Pantmleen  Aiw— 2%t  WhUe  Millkmr.^ 
Ade^hi^Qarrick  and  his  W^^.^Beauderc-^So. 
ciety  of  Arts,  and  Mr.  Barry. — Bei^ford  Street.  ^-^ 
George,  VHUers,  and  Buckingham  Streets.  —  York 
Hsnseand  Bmildings^Squabble  between  the  Spanish 
and  French  Ambassadors. — Hungoffnrd  Market.'^ 
Craoen  StreeLr-^Franklin.^Nortkumberiand  House* 
— Duplicity  of  Henry ^  Earl  qf  Northampton.  —  Vio* 
lence  of  Lord  Herbert  qf  Cheriury. — Percy,  Bishop  of 
Drtsnere.'^^JHeasant  mistake  <if  OoUemMk*^ 

lN*gouig  through  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,  we 
seldom  think  that  the  one  is  named  after  a  rivulet, 
now  runnhig  under  grD«nd«  and  the  other  fh>m  Its 
being  on  th^  banks  of  the  river  Thames.  Aa  little 
do  most  of  us  fancy  that  there  was  once  a  line  of 
noblemen's  houses  on  the  one  side,  and  that  at  the 
same  time,  all  beyond  the  other  side,  to  Hempstead 
or-IUgbgaie,  waa  open  country,  with  the  littie  hanlet 
of  St  Giles's  in  a  copse.  So  kite  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  we  have  a  print  containing  the  village 
of  Charing.  Citisens  used  to  take  an  ievening  stroll 
to  the  well  now  in  St.  Clement's  Inn. 

hk  tiie  reign  of  Edward  HI.  the  Strand  wm  an 
open  country  road,  with  a  mansion  here  and  there, 
on  the  banka  of  the  river  Thames,  most  probably  a 
castte  or  strong  hold.  In  thia  state  it  no  donbt  re- 
daring  the  grater  pvt  of  the^  Yoric  and  Lan- 
periad.    From  Heuy  VHth'a  time  the  castlea 
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mostrlikdy  began  to  be  exchanged  far  mansiona  of  a. . 
mora  peaeefid  character.  These  gradually  incnased; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  Strand  oonsicted^ 
on  the  south  side,  of  a  line  of  mansions  vrith  garden 
walls;  and  on  the  north,  of  a  sin|^  row  of  houseii» 
behind  whichall  was  field.  The  reader  is  to  ima^hie 
wall  all  the  way  from  Temple  Bar  to  White  hall^  . 
on  his  left  hand,  like  that  of  Kew  Palace,  or  a  suc- 
cession of  Burlington  Gardens;  while  the  line  of 
humbler  habitations  stood  on  the  otiier  side^  like  & 
row  of  servants  in  waiting. 

As  wealth  increased,  not  only  the  importance  of 
rank  diminished,  and  tiie  nobles  were  more  content  . 
to  recollect  James's  advice  of  living  in  the  cotmtry. 
(where  he  said,  they  looked  like  ships  in  a  river.  In- 
stead of  ships  at  sea),  but  the  value  of  ground  about 
London,  especially  on  the  river  side,  was  so  muidi 
augmented,  that  the  proprietors  of  these  princdy 
mansions  were  not  unwilling  to  turn  the  premises 
into  money.  The  civil  wars  had  given  anoUier  jar 
to  the  stability  of  their  abodes  in  the  metropolis ; 
and  in  Charles  the  Second's  time  the  great  houses 
finally  gave  way,  and  were  exchanged  for  streets  and 
whar£k  An  agreeable  poet  of  the  last  century  lets 
ua  know  that  he  used  to  think  of  this  gresit  change  ' 
in.gDing  up  the  Struid. 

"  Come,  Fortescue,  sfaioere,  ezperiene'd  friend,^  ^ 
Thy  brieft,  tiiy  deeds,  and  e'en  thy  fees  subtend  i  < 
Come,  let  us  leave  ^e  Templets  silent  wuUs; 
Me,  business  to  my  distant  lodging  calls ;  J^ 

Through  the  long  Strand  together  let  ua  stray;'  1 1^^ 
With  thee  conversing,  I  f(»get  the  way.  ^ 

Behold  that  narrow  street  which  steep  desoend^'lt 
Whose  budding  to  the  slimy  shore  extends; 
Here  Arundel's  fam'dstructurorear'd  its  fiune:  ^• 
The  street  alone  retains  the  empty  name. 
Where  Titian's  glowing  paint  the  canvas  vnimedr ' 
And  Raphael's  fitir  design  vrith  judgment  charmed^ 
Now  hangs  the  Bellman's  song;  and  pasted  here, 
Thecoloured  prints  of  Overton  ai^iear. 
Where  statues  breathed,  the  worksof  Phidiasf  handle 
A  wooden  pump,  or  lonely  watch-house,  stands. 
There  EssexT  stttely  pile  adorned  tiie  shore. 
There  Cecil's,  Bedford's,  VUliers',-- nowno  moR.'.** 

As  the  aspect  in  this  qusrter  is  so  different  from 
what  it  was,  and  the  quarter  ^  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  Uie  metropolis,  we  may  add  what  Pennant 
haa  written  on  the  same  subject : — 

*<  In  the  year  1353,  that  fine  street  the  Strand  was 
an  open  high-way,  with  here  and  there  a  great  man's 
house,  vrith  gardens  to  the  vrater's  side.  In  that 
year  it  was  so  ruinous,  that  Edward  HI.,  by  an  tor- 
dinance,  directed  a  tax  to  be  raised  upon  wool,  lea- 
ther, wine,  and  all  goods  carried  to  the  staipte  at 
Westminster,  fh>m  Temple  Bar  to  Westminstei'  Ab« 
bey,  for  the  repair  of  the  road;  and  that  all  owners 
of  houses  adjacent  to  the  hifl^vray,  should  repair  as 
much  as  lay  before  their  doors.  Bfention  is  also 
made  of  a  bridge  to  be  erected  near  the  royal  palace 
at  Westminster,  for  the  conveniency  of  the  said  sta- 
ple; but  the  last  probaUy  meant  no  more- than  slidca 
for  the  landing  of  the  goods,  vriiich  I  find  sometimes 
went  by  the  name  of  a  bridge. 

"Tliere  vras  no  continued  street  here  tiO  about 
tiieysarlM3;  befbrathat  it  entireiy  cufe  off  WbaU 
ndnster  from  London,  and  nothhig  intervened  except 
the  scattered  houses,  and  a  village,  which  afterwaraa 
gave  name  to  the  whole.  St.  Martin's  stood  literally 
in  the  fields.  But  aboirt  the  year  156^  a  street  was 
focmedi  kMaely  bnOt,  for  aH  the  honsia  on  theaouUi 
side  had  great  gardens  to  the  river,  were  called  by 
their  owners'  names,  and  in  after  times  gave  name  to 
the  several  streets  that  suooeeded  them,  pointing 
doam  to  the  Thames;  eadiofthcmhadalainfortfar  ' 
conveniency  of  taking  boat^  of  which  many  to  this 
day  bear  the  names  of  the  houses.  As  the  court 
was  for  centuries  either  at  the  palace  at  Westminster* 
(Mr  Whiteiudl,  a  boat  was  the  customary  conveyance 
of  tite  great  to  the  preaence  of  tliek  sovereign.  The 
north  side  vras  a  mere  Une  of  houses  from  Charing- 
cross  to  Temple  Bar ;  all  beyond  was  country.  The 
gardens  whidi  occupied  part  of  the  site  of  Covent 
Garden  were  bounded  by  fldds,  and  St.  Giles  viae 
a  distal^  country  village.  Theae  are  drcunurtanoes 
proper  to  point  out,  to  shew  the  vast  increase  of 
our  capital  in  little  more  than  two  centuries."t     *^\ 

The  aspect  of  the  Strand,  on  emerghig  through 
Tenqde-Bar,  is  very  diflbrent  flrom  what  It  was  forty 
years  ago.  "A  stnnger  who  had  visited  London 
in  1790,  would  on  his  return  in  1804."  says  Bfr. 
BAalcolm,  "  be  astonished  to  find  a  spacious  area 
(witii  ^e  churdi  neariy  in  tlie  centre)  on  t!ie  site  of 
Butcher  Row,  and  soeie  other  passages  undeserving 
of  the  name  of  streets,  whkh  were  composed  of  thoae 
vnnetched  fabrics,  overhanging  their  foundations,  the 
receptacles  of  dbrt  in  every  comer  of  their  projecting 
stories,  the  bane  of  ancient  London,  vmere  the 
phigue,  vrith  all  its  attendant  horrors,  firowned  de- 
struction on  tlie  miserable  hahabitants,  reserringita 
forces  for  the  attacks  of  each  returning  summer."! 

The  site  of  Butcher  Row,  thus  advantageou8]y 

*  QafoTHsl9,mlimJHsfWmktgm9ke§tssf£mdsn 
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thrown  open,  U  ctUed  Ptckett  Street,  after  the  Aklcr- 
mtn  who  projected  the  improvements.  Unfbrttl- 
nrtely,  they  tamed  out  to  be  on  too  large  a  icale ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  houses  were  found  to  be  too  large 
and  expensive  for  the  right  side  of  the  Strand  in  this 
qiiarter,  the  tide  of  traittc  between  the  city  and  West- 
minster flowing  the  other  side  of  the  way.  The  con- 
sequence is/ that  the  houses  are  under-let,  and  that 
something  of  the  old  squalid  look  remains  in  the 
turning  towards  Clement's  Inn,  in  spite  of  the  huge 
pillared  entrance. 

Butcher  Row,  however  squalid,  contained  houses 
worth  eating  and  drinking  In.  Johnson  frequented 
an  escting.house  there ;  and  according  to  Oldys,  it 
wU  "  hi  returning  from  the  Bear  and  Harrow  in 
Butcher  Row  through  Clare  Market,  to  his  lodgings 
in  Duke  Street,  that  Lee,  the  dramatic  poet,  over- 
laden with  wine,  fell  down,  (on  the  ground,  as  some 
say, — according  to  others,  on  a  bulk,)  and  was  killed 
or  stifled  in  the  snow.  He  was  buried  in  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  aged  about  thirty-flve 
years.*^  **  He  was  a  very  handsome  as  well  as 
ingenious  man,"  says  Oldys,  '*  but  given  to  debau- 
chery, which  necessitated  a  milk  diet.  When  some 
of  his  university  comrades  visited  him,  he  fell  to 
drinking  out  of  all  measure,  which  flying  up  into  his 
head  caused  his  foce  to  break  out  into  those  car- 
buncles which  were  afterwards  observed  there ;  and 
also  touched  his  brain,  occasioning  that  madneu  so 
mudi  lamented  in  so  rare  a  genius.  Tom  Brown 
says  he  wrote,  while  he  was  in  Bedlam,  a  play  of 
twenty-five  actst  and  Mr.  Bowman  tells  me  that 
gofaig  once  to  visit  him  there,  Lee  shewed  him  a 
scene,  '  in  which,'  says  he,  '  I  have  done  a  mirade 
for  you.*  '  What* s  thatr  said  Bowman.  'I  have  made 
you  a  good  priest.' " 

Oldya  mentions  another  of  his  mad  sayings,  but 
does  not  tell  us  with  whom  it  passed. 

'    "  I've  seen  an  unscrewed  spider  spin  a  thought,* 
1^  And  walk  away  upon  the  wings  of  angels !" 

"What  sayyou  to  that.  Doctor?"  "  Ah,  marry,  Mr. 
Lee,  that's  superfine  indeed.  The  thought  of  a 
winged  spider  may  catch  sublime  readers  of  poetry 
sooner  tlum  his  web,  but  it  will  need  a  commentary 
in  prose  to  render  it  intelligible  to  the  vulgar ."t 

Lee's  madness  does  not  appear  to  have  been  me- 
lancholy, otherwise  these  anecdotes  would  not  bear 
repeating.  There  are  various  stories  of  the  origin  of 
it ;  ^but,  most  probably,  he  had  an  over-sanguine 
constitution,  which  he  exasperated  by  intemperance. 
Though  he  died  so  young,  the  author  of  a  satyr  on 
the  Poets  gives  us  to  understand  that  he  was  cor- 
piUent. 

*'  Pembroke  loved  tragedy,  and  did  provide 

for  the  butchers'  dogs,  and  for  the  whole  Bank-side ; 

The  bear  Was  lied ;  but  dedicating  Lee 

Was  thought  to  have  a  greater  paunch  than  he."  $ 

This  Pembroke,  who  loved  a  Jbear-garden,  was  the 
seventh  earl  of  that  title.  His  daughter  married  the 
ao|s  of  Jefferies.  Lee,  on  a  visit  to  the  earl  at  WUton, 
is  said  to  have  drunk  so  hard,  that  "  the  butlor  feared 
he  would  empty  the  cellar."  The  madness  of  Lee  is 
almost  visible  in  his  swelling  and  overladen  dramas ; 
in  which,  however,'there  is  a  great  deal  of  true  poetic 
lire,  and  a  vein  of  tenderness  that  makes  us  heartily 
pity  the  author. 

The'social  Boswell,  in  speaking  of  Johnson's  eating- 
house  in  Butcher  Row,  does  not  approve  of  esta- 
blishments of  that  sort.  We  shall  see,  by-and-bye, 
that  he  was  wrong.  "  Happening  to  dine,"  says  he, 
*'  at  Clifton's  eating-house  in  Butcher  Row,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  Johnson  come  in  and  take  his  seat  at 
another  table.  The  mode  of  dining,  or  rather  being 
fed,  at  such  houses  in  London,  is  well  known  to 
many,  to  be  peculiarly  unsocial,  as  there  is  no  ordi- 
nary or*  united  company,  but  each  person  has  his 
own  mess,  and  is  imder  no  obligation  to  hold  any  in- 
tercourse with  any  one.  A  liberal  and  full-minded 
man,  however,  who  loves  to  talk,  will  break  through 
this  diurllsh|and  unsocial  restraint.  Johnson  and 
an  Irish  gentleman  got  into  a  dispute  concerning  the 
cause  of  some  part  of  mankind  being  black.  '  Why, 
air,  (said  Johnson,)  it  has  been  accounted  for  in 
three  ways ;  either  by  supposing  that  they  are  the 
posterity  of  Ham,  who  was  cursed ;  or  that  God  at 
first  created  two  kinds  of  men,  one  black  and  another 
white ;  or  that  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  the  skin  is 
scorched,  and  so  acquires  a  sooty  hue.  This  matter 
has  been  much  canvassed  among  naturalists,  but  has 

•  BlotraphU  DramaUcs,  from  Oldyt'i  If  S.  Notes  on  Ung- 
baine.  ^ 

t  Cenntra  IMerarla,  toI.  J.  p,  176. 

f  State  Poenu,  toI.  IJ.  p.  143. 


never  been  brought  to  any  certain  issue.*  What  the 
Irishman  said,  is  totally  obliterated  firom  my  mind ; 
but  I.remember  that  he  became  very  warm  and  in- 
temperate in  his  expressions ;  upon  which  Johmon 
rose,  and  quietly  walked  avray.  When  he  had  re- 
tired, his  antagonist  took  his^revenge,  as  he  thought, 
by  saying,  '  He  has  a  most  ungainly  figure,  and  an 
affcctctkm  of  porapoalty,  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
genius.'"* 

The  ungainly  figure  might  have  been  pardoned  by 
the  Irishman ;  who,,  we  auppose,  waa  equally  fiery 
and  elegant.  As  to  Johnson's  pompous  manner,  the 
most  excusable  part  of  it  originated,  doubtless.  In  his 
having  decided  opinions.  The  rest  may  have  been  an 
instinct  of  self-defence,  arising  from  the  "ungainly 
figure,"  not  wi^out  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his 
calling.  He  certainly  lost  nothing  by  it,  upon  the 
whole.  At  all  'events,  one  is  willing  to  think  the 
best  of  what  is  accompanied  by  so  much  excellence. 
Afldectation  it  was  not ;  for  nobody  despised  preten- 
sion of  any  kind  more  than  he  did.  Johnson  was  a 
sort  of  bom  bishop  hi  his  way,  with  high  judgments 
and  cathedral  notlona  lording  it  in  his  mhfid ;  and,  ex 
cathedrd,  he  accordingly  spoke. 

In  Butcher  Row,  one  day,  Johnson  met,  in  ad- 
vanced life,Ja  fellow-coUegian,  of  the  name  of  Ed- 
wards, whom  he  had  not  seen  since  they  were  at  the 
university.  Edwards  annoyed  him  by  talking  of  their 
age.  "  Don't  let  us  discourage  one  another," 
aaid  Johnson.  It  was  this  Edwards,  a  dull. but  good 
man,  who  made  that  naive  remark,  which  vras  pro- 
nounced by  Burke  and  others  to  be  an  excellent  trait 
of  character.  "  You  are  a  philosopher,  ^r.  John- 
son," said  he:  "I  have  tried  in  my.time  to  be  a 
philosopher;  but,  I  don't  know  how,  cheerfulness 
was  always  breaking  in."  t 

Before  we  come  to  St.  Clement's,  we  arrive,  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  way,  at  Essex  Street ;  a  spot 
once  famous  for  the  residence  of  the  favourite  Earl  of 
Essex.  We  have  mentioned  an  Outer  Temple,  which 
ocigtaally  formed  a  companion  to  the  Inner  and 
Middle  Temples,  the  whole  constituting  the  tene- 
ments of  the  knights.  This  Outer  Temple  stretched 
beyond  Temple  Bar  into  the  ground  now  occupied  by 
Essex  Street  and  Devereux  ^Court;  and  after  being 
poaaessed  (Dugdale  supposes)  by  the  Prior  and  Canons 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  was  transferred  by  them,  in 
the  time  of  Edward  HI.,  to  the  Biahops  of  Exeter,  who 
occupied  it  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  called  it 
Exeter  House.  Sir  William  Paget  (afterwarda  Lord 
Paget)  then  had  it,  and  did  "re-edifjr  the  same," 
calling  it  Paget  Place.  After  this  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Duke  of  Norf<^,  who  was  executed  for  his  deal- 
ings with  BCary,  Queen  of  Scots;  then  by  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  the  favourite,  who  called  it  Leices- 
ter  House,  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  "  son,  Shr  Ro- 
bert," and  then  by  the  other  flnFOurite,  Leicester's 
sonin-law,  Essex,  from  whom  it  retained  the  name 
of  Essex  House.  It  was  occasionally  tenanted  by 
men  of  rank  till  some  time  after  the  restoration, 
when  it  was  pulled  down,  and  the  site  converted  into 
the  present  street  and  court.  The  only  remnant 
of  it  supposed  to  exist  is  the  present  Unitarian  chapel, 
which,  before  it  became  such,  wu  called  Essex  House, 
and  latterly  contained  an  auction  room.t 

The  repose  enjoyed  in  this  precinct  since  the  res- 
toration has  been  like  silence  after  a  succession  of 
storms,  for  the  house  waa  of  a  turbulent  reputation. 
The  first  bishop  who  had  it  after  the  Templars,  being 
a  favourite  of  Edward  II.,  waa  seised  by  the  mob, 
hurried  to  Cheapside,  where  they  beheaded  him,  and 
then  carried  back  a  corpse,  and  buried  in  a  heap 
of  sand  at  his  door.  Lord  Paget  got  into  trouble, 
together  with  his  friend  the  Duke  of  iSomerset,  who 
^  was  accused  of  intending  to  assassinate  Northumber- 
band  and  others  at  this  house.    Norfolk  possessed  it 

•  Boiwell,  vol.  I.  p.  363. 

t  Jim,ToI.  Ui.p.381. 

X  Duffdale't  Antiquiiiet  ^f  Wettminiier.  —  Hernliie  MS, 
m  the  JfifMtim,  qu3ted  In  Londinhmi'Redivirum  (toI.  U. 
p.  282.)  Brydget'i  CoUin**»  Peerage.  BelMhitm'i  I^e  of  Und- 
gey.  We  hare  been  thui  minute  in  trmdng  the  occnpandes  of 
thii  houae,  from  the  interest  excited  by  some  of  the  rocmben 
connected  with  It.  Pennant  aayt,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Sydney  Papers,  that  Leicester  bequeathed  it  to  his  son-in-law, 
which  appears  probable,  since  the  latter  possessed  it.  Per- 
haps  the  Herald  was  confUsed  by  the  name  of  Robert,  which 
belonged  both  to  son  and  son-in-law. 


while  he  formed  his  designs  on  Mary,  .Queen  of  Scofs, 
for  which  he  was  brought  to  the  scaffold ;  Leicester 
was  always  having  sone  ill  design  or  other ;  perha|» 
poisoned  a  viaitororso  occaaionally  (for  he  thought 
nothing  of  that  gentle  expediency) ;  and  Essex  made 
the  house  fhmous  by  standing  a  seige  in  it  ^;ainst  the 
troops  of  his  mistress.    The  siege  waa  not  long,  nar 
any  of  his  actions  in  the  business  very  wise;  dwu^ 
he  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  an  exalted  nature. 
Essex  got  into  his  troubles  partly  from  heat  and  am- 
bition, partly  from  the  inferior  and  more  cminhii; 
nature  of  some  of  his  rivals  at  court.    There  la  n^^ 
doubt  that  all  these  causes,  together  with  his  confi- 
dence  in  Elisabeth's  inability  to  proceed  to  extremi* 
Uea,  conspired  to  lead  hhst  into  lebdlioa.    His  first. 
oflRence,  that  we  hear  of,  next  to  a  general  petulance 
of  manner,  which  the  Queen's  own  mixti;ire  of  fond- 
ness and  petulance  waa  calculated  enou|^  to  provoke*: 
was  a  quarrel  with  some  young  lords  for  her  favour  p 
the  second,  his  joining  the  expedition  to  Cadiz  with- 
out  leave;  and  the  third,  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Wabingham ;  for  Elisabeth 
never  thought  it  proper  that  her  favourites  should 
be  maivM  to  any  thing  but  her  *'  fisir  idea." 

His  nest  dispute  with  her,  which  was  on  the  soh^  ^ 
ject  of  an  assistant  hi  the  afturs  of  Ireland,  to  which' 
he  was  going  as  Lord  Deputy,  terminated  in  the  . 
singular  catastrophe  of  hia  receiving  from  her  a  boK.- 
on  the  ear ;  with  the  encouragfaig  additioo  of  liiihlinj 
him  "  Oo  and  be  hanged.**    It  is  said  to  have  bieeir 
occasioned  by  his  turning  his  back  upon  her^    He 
cUpped  hia  hand  to  his  swoid,  and  swott  he  wcuU. , 
not  have  put  up  with  such  an  Insult  from  Henry  VIIU 
His  fill  is  generally  dated  fh>m  this  circumstance^ 
and  it  is  thought  he  never  forgave  it. .  But  surely 
this  is  not  a  correct  judgment :  for  the  blow  which  ; 
might  have  been  intolerable  from  the  hand  of  a  Idng;. 
implied,  in  its  very  extravagance,  something  not- 
without  flattery  and  'self-abasement  trom  that  ^of  & 
princess.    It  was  as  if  Kliiabeth  had  put  hersdf  into  ■ 
the  situation  of  a  termagant  wife.    The  quarrd  pre- 
ceded the  violence.    Essex  went  to  Irekhd  agafaut 
the  rebels,  but  apparently  with  great  unwilllngneaa^ 
calling  it  in  a  letter  to  the  queen  the  "cursedeat  of  . 
aUiabmds,'*  and  In^uating  that  the  best  tUng  thsA 
could  happen  both  to  please  her  and  himself  wu  the  * 
loss  of  his  life  hi  battle.    The  condniion  of  this 
letter  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  tfaa  mixture  of  - 
romance  with  real  llf^  in  those  daya.    It  is  In  verse, 
terminating  with  the  following  pastoral  sentiment.. 
Esaex^  wishes  he  could  live  like  a  hermit  "  in  some  . 
unhaunted deaert moat obaeme''  .^       ..  .^ 

Flcom  all  aociety,  from  love  and  hate 
Of  worldly  folk;  then  sboykl.he  sleep aecore. 

Then  wake  again,  and  yield  God  every  praise. 
Content  with  hips  and  hawea,  and  bramble-berry'^ 

In  contemplatioii  parting  o«t  his  days, 
Ahddumge  of  holy  thoughta  to  make  him  merry.  *  • 

Who  when  he  dies,  his  tomb  may  be  a  bush. 

Where  harmless  robin  dwdls  with  gentle  thrush.  \ 
Your  Mio^sty's  exiled  servaiit, 

ROBERT  ESSEX*  :' 

Think  of  this,  being  a  petter  finom  a  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland  to  his  sovereign !  ;^Warton  says  fhMUr  - 
the  evidence  of  some  sonnets  preserved  in  the  British 
Muaeum,  that  although  Essex  was  "  an  ingemous  and 
elegant  writer  of  prose,"  he  was  no  poet,    lliere  if-  - 
an  ungainlines^  in  the  lines  we  have  just  quoted,  sad 
he  was  probably  too  much  given  to  action  to  be  m 
poet,  but  there  is  something  in  him  that  relished  of  . 
the  truth  and  directness  of  poetry  when  he  had  to<  : 
touch  upon  any  actual  emotion.    P»ctryis  nothing:  • 
but  the  voluntary  power  to  get  at  the  inner  ipirit  of  " 
what  is  felt,  with  imagination  to  embody  it.    It  wa*  . 
supposed  that  Essex's  enemies  first  got  him  into  the  • 
ofRce  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  then  took  advantage 
of  his  impatience  under  it  to  ruin  him.  .,_ 

7b  be  Omiimued, 
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TBS  flTEBBTS  OP  THB  MBTROVOIiIS. 

THSIR  MEMORIES   AMD  GREAT  MEN. 

a         CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH  Ccontinued.) 

Hifute  and  hittory  of  the  favourite  Earl  of  Euex.--^ 
Spensei*t  visit  there. -^Essex,  general  of  the  Parliament. 
—Eatex  Head  Club. — Devereux  Court. — Grecian  Coffee 
ffouse. — Twining,  the  accomplished  scholar. — St.  Cle- 
ment Danes.—Clemenfs  Inn.—FaUtaff  and  Shallow, 
^Norfolk,  Arundel,  Surrey,  and  Howard  Streets.-- 
•  Norfolk  House—Essex's  Ring  and  the  Countess  of 
Nottingham.— IVilliam  Penn.— Birch.— Dr.  Brockles- 
jy. — Congreve,  and  his  Will. — Voltair^s  visit  to  him. 
—Mrs.  Bracegirdle.— Tragical  end  of  Mountford  the 
player.— Ancient  Cross.— Maypole.  — New  Church  of 
St,  Mary-le-Strand. — Old  Somerset  House. — Henrietta 
Maria  and  her  French  household.  —  Waller's  mishap  at 
Somerset  Stairs.— New  Somerset  House.— Royal  Society, 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  Royal  Academy. — Death  of 
Dr.  King, — Exeter  Street. — Johnson* s  first  lodging  in 
London. — Art  of  living  in  London. — Catherine  Street. 
— Unfortunate  Women. — JVimble<lon  House. — Lyceum 
and  Beef-Steak  Club.— Exeter  Change.  — Bed  and 
Battimore. — The  Saroy. — Anecdotes  of  the  Duchess  of 
Albemarle. — Beaufort  Buildings. — Lillie  the  Perfumer, 
Aaron  HUl.— Fielding.— Southampton  Street.  — Cecil 
and  Salisbury  Streets.— Durham  House.— Raleigh.— 
Pennant  on  the  word  Place  or  Palace.  — New  Ex- 
change.—Don  Pantaleon  Saa.—The  White  Milliner. — 
Adelphi. —  Garrick  and  his  JV\fe.  —  Beauclerc.  —  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  and  Mr.  Barry.  —  Bedford  Street.  — 
George,  ViUiers,  and  Buckingham  Streets.  —  York 
House  and  Buildings.— Squabble  between  the  Spanish 
and  French  Ambassadors.  —  Hungerford  Market. — 
Craven  Street. — Franklin. — Northumberland  House. 
— Duplicity  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Northampton.  —  Vio- 
lence of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.— Percy,  Bishop  of 
DromM-e.-Pleasant  mistake  of  Goldsmith.^ 

HE  was  accused  of  tampering  with  the  rebels,  and 
meditating  his  return  into  England  with  the  troops 
under  his  charge ;  with  a  view  to  which  object  he  is 
said  to  have  described  his  army  as  a  force  with  which 
he  "  would  make  the  earth  to  tremble  as  he  went." 
He  came  over,  with  the  passion  of  an  injured  man, 
and  presented  himself  before  the  queen,  who  gave 
him  a  tolerable  reception,  but  afterwards  confined 
him  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  Keeper.  It  was  then, 
according  to  his  confession  before  his  death,  that  he 
first  contemplated  violent  measures,  though  always 
short  of  treason,  against  tiie  throne.  Before  his 
liberation^  he  was  greatly  soured  by  his  inefi'ectual 
attempts  to  renew  his  facility  of  admission  to  the  pre- 
tence chamber ;  and  he  let  fall  an  expression  which 
his  enemies  greedily  seized  at;  to  wit,  that  the 
"  Queen  grew  old  and  cankered,  and  that  her  mind 
was.become  as  crooked  as  her  carcase."  This  was 
exactly  in  his  style,  which  was  oflf-hand  and  ener- 
getic, with  a,  gusto  of  truth  in  it.  Meantime  he 
began  to  have  his  friends  about  him  more  than  ever, 
and  to  affect  a  necessity  for  it ;  and  a  summons 
being  sent  him  to  attend  the  council,  he  was  driven 
by  anger  and  fear  to  decline  it,  and  to  fortify  himself 
in  his  house.  His  chief  and  most  generous  compa- 
nion on  this  occasion  was  Henry,  Earl  of  Southamp. 
ton,  the  fHend  of  Shikspeare.  There  was  some 
little  resistaiice,  and  the  Lord  Keeper,  with  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  and  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  coming  to 
gammon  him  to  his  allegiance,  he  locked  them  up  in 
a  room,'on  pretence  of  taking  care  of  their  persons, 
and  then  sallied  through  Fleet  Street  into  the  dty, 
where  he' expected  arising  in  his  favour;  for  he  was 
the  most  popular  noble,  perhaps,  that  England  had 
ever  seen ;  and  the  city  had  been  disgusted  by  re- 
peated  levies  on  its  purse,  under  pretence  of  invasions 
from  Spain ;  though,  according  to  Essex,  Spain  had 
never  been  so  much  in  favour.  The  levies,  in  truth, 
were  made  against  himself.  He  was  disappointed ; 
heard  himself  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  sound  of  trum- 
pet in  Gracechurch  Street,  and  after  a  little  more 
scuffling  on  the  part  of  his  adherents,  returned  by 
water  from  Queenhithe,  and  surrendered  himself; 
being  partly  moved,  he  sold,  by  the  "  cries  of  ladies." 
It  is  clear  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  be  at.  He 
expected,  most  likely,  every  moment,  that  the  queen's 
tenderness  would  interfere,  fearful  of  seeing  fier  once- 
beloved  favourite  in  danger.  But  the  Cecils  and 
others  aided  her  good  sense  in  keeping  her  quiet. 
Essex  had  certainly  acted  in  a  way  incompatible  with 
the  duty  of  a  subject,  and  such  as  no  sovereign  could 
tolerate.     He  was  tried  in  Westminster  Hall,  and 
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convicted  of  an  intention  to  seixe  the  court  and  the 
tower,  and  to  surprise  the  queen  in  her  apartments, 
and  then  to  summon  a  parliament  fbr  a  **  redress  of 
grievances;"  which,  he  said,  should  give  his  enemiea 
"  a  fair  trial."  Southampton  was  acquitted,  no 
doubt  from  a  sense  that  he  intended  nothing  but  a 
romantic  adherence  to  his  friend. 

How  a  man  of  Essex's  understanding  could  give 
into  these  preposterous  attempts,  it  would  .be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive,  if  every  day's  experience  did  not 
shew,  how  powerful  a  succession  of  little  circum- 
stances is  to  bring  people  into  situations  which 
themselves  might  have  least  looked  for.  Essex  evi- 
dently expected  pardon  to  the  last.  When  Lord 
Grey's  name  was  read  over  among  the  peers  who 
were  to  try  him,  he  smiled  and  jogged  the  elbow  of 
Southampton,  for  offending  whom  Grey  had  been 
punished.  He  was  at  his  ease  throughout  the  trial. 
He  said  to  the  Attorney  General  (Coke,)  who  had 
told  him,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  that  he  should 
be  "Robert  the  Last"  of  an  earldom,  instead  of 
"  Robert  the  First"  of  a  kingdom,—"  Well,  Mr. 
Attorney,  I  thank  God  you  are  not  my  judge  this 
day,  you  are  so  uncharitable." 

Coke.  *'  Well,  my  lord,  we  shall  prove  you  anon, 
what  you  are ;  which  your  pride  of  heart,  and  aspir- 
ing mind,  hath  brought  you  unto." 

Essex,  "  Ah,  Mr.  Attorney,  lay  your  hand  upon 
your  heart,  and  pray  to  God  to  forgive  us  both.**  * 

And  when  sentence  was  passed,  though  it  is  not 
true  that  he  refused  to  ask  for  mercy,  for  he  did  it 
after  the  best  fashion  of  his  style,  "kneeling  (he 
said),  upon  the  very  knee  of  his  heart,"  yet  he 
seemed  to  threaten  her,  in  a  tender  way,  with  his 
resolution  to  die.  She  left  him,  like  a  politic  sove- 
reign, to  his  fate ;  but  is  thought  never  to  have  re- 
covered it,  as  a  friend.  The  romantic  story  of  her 
visiting  the  Countess  of  Nottingham,  who  had  kept 
back  a  ring  which  Essex  sent  her  after  his  condem- 
nation, of  her  shaking  her  on  her  death-bed,  and 
crying  out  that  "  God  might  forgive,  but  she  could 
not,"  is  more  and  more  credited  as  documents  trans- 
pire. In  fact  we  believe  there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  it.  The  ring,  it  is  said,  had  been  given  to 
Essex,  with  a  promise  that  it  should  serve  him  in 
need  under  any  circumstances,  if  he  did  but  send  it. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  non-appearance  of  it  hurt  the 
proud  heart  of  Elizabeth,  and  finally  allowed  her  to 
let  him  die.  Yet  she  was  a  great  sovereign,  and 
might  have  suffered  the  law  to  take  its  course,  with 
whatever  sorrow.  She  vnus  jealous  of  her  reputation 
with  the  old  and  cool-headed  lords  about  her.  When 
the  death,  however,  had  taken  place,  she  might  have 
fancied  otherwise.  Something  preyed  strongly  on 
her  mind  towards  her  decease,  which  happened 
within  two  years  after  his  execution.  She  refused 
to  go  to  bed  for  ten  days  and  nights  before  her  death, 
lying  upon  the  carpet  vrith  cushions  about  her,  and 
absorbed  in  the  profoondest  melancholy.  ^To  be 
sure,  this  may  have  been'  disease.  A  princess  like 
Elizabeth,  possessed  of  sovereign  power,  which  had 
been  sharply  exercised  on  some  doubtful  occasions, 
might  have  had  misgivings  when  going  to  die.  Two 
certain  causes  of  regret  she  must  have  had  fbr  Essex. 
She  must  have  been  well  aware  that  she  had  alter- 
nately encouraged  and  irritated  him  over  much ;  and  , 
she  must  have  known,  too,  that  he  was  a  better  man 
than  many  who  assisted  in  his  overthrow,  and  that  if 
he  had  been  less  worthy  of  regard,  he  probably  would 
have  survived  her,  as  they  did. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  Essex  was  a  man 
for  whom  a  strong  affection  might  be  entertained. 
He  excited  interest  by  his  character,  and  could 
maintain  it  by  his  language.  In  every  thing  he  did 
there  was  a  certain  excess,  but  on  the  liberal  side. 
When  a  youth,  he  plunged  into  the  depths  of  rural 
pleasures  and  books :  he  was  lavish  of  his  money  and 
good  word  for  his  friends :  he  said  every  thing  that 
came  uppermost,  but  then  it  was  worth  saying,  only 
his  enemies  were  not  as  well  pleased  with  it  as  his 
friends,  and  they  never  forgot  it :  in  fine,  he  was 
romantic,  brave,  and  impassioned.  He  is  so  like  a 
preux  chevalier,  that  till  we  call  to  mind  other  gal- 
lant knights  who  have  not  been  handsome,  we  are 
somewhat  surprised  to  hear  that  he  was  not  well 
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made,  and  that  nothing  is  said  of  his  face  but  that  it 
looked  reserved, — a  seeming  anomaly,  which  deep 
tiioQgfat  sometimes  produces  in  the  countenances  or 
open-hearted  men.  These  were  no  hindrances,  how- 
ever, to  the  admiration  entertained  of  him  by  tilt  ladksS 
and  he  was  so  popular  with  authors  and  vrith  the  pub- 
lic, that  Warton  says  he  could  bring  evidence  of  hia 
scarcely  ever  quitting  England  or  even  the  metro- 
polis, on  the  most  frivolous  enterprise,  without  a 
pastoral  or  other  poetical  prabe  of  hhn,  which  was 
sold  and  sung  in  the  streets.  He  wws  the  friend  of 
Spenser,  most  likely  of  Shakspeare  too,  being  the 
friend  of  Southampton.  Spenser  was  well  acquainted 
vrith  Essex  House.  In  his  '  Prothalaroion,'  published 
in  1596,  he  has  left  mteresting  evidence  of  his  having 
visited  Leicester  there ;  and  he  follows  up  the  record 
vrith  a  panegyric  on  Leicester's  successor,  which  was 
probably  his  first  hint  to  Essex,  that  he  was  still  m 
wnt  of  such  assistance  as  he  had  received  from  his 
father-in-law.  The  two  passages  taken  together 
render  the  hint  rather  broad,  and  such  as  wouM 
make  one  a  little  jealous  for  the  dignity  of  the  great 
poet,  were  not  the  manners  of  that  time  different  in 
tins  respect  from  what  they  are  now.  Speaking  of 
the  Temple  in  the  lines  quoted  in  our  last  chapter, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  „ 

Next  whcreunto  there  stands  a  stately  place^  ; 
Where  oft  I  gayned  giftes  and  goodly  grace 
Of  that  great  lord,  which  therein  wont  to  dwell. 
Whose  virant  too  well  now  feels  my  friendleu  case: 
But,  ah !  here  fits  not  well 
Olde  woes,  but  ioyes,  to  tell 
Against  the  bridale  daye,  which  is  not  long : 
Sweet  Themmes !  runne  softly  till  I  end  my  song. 

Yet  therein  now  doth  lodge  a  noble  peer. 

Great  England's  glory,  and  the  world's  wide  wonder. 

Whose  dreadfiill  name  late  through  all  Spaine  did 

thunder. 
And  Hercules'  two  pillars  standing  near 
Did  make  to  quake  and  feare : 
Faire  branch  of  honor,  fiowcr  of  chevalrie  I 
That  finest  England  with  thy  triumph's  fame, 
Joy  have  thou  of  thy  noble  vidorie. 

Essex  no  doubt  took  the  poet  at  his  word,  both  for 
his  panegyric  and  his  hint :  for  it  was  he  that  gave 
Spenser  his  funeral  in  Westminster,  and  he  was  not 
of  a  spirit  to  treat  a  great  poet,  as  poets  have  some- 
times been  treated  since, — ^with  neglect  in  their  life- 
time, and  self-complacent  monuments  to  them  after 
their  death. 

We  sha^  close  this  notice  (in  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  concentrate  all  the  interest  we  could), 
of  the  once  great  and  applauded  Essex,  whose  me- 
mory long  retained  its  popularity,  and  gave  rise  to 
several  tragedies,  with  a  letter  of  his  to  the  Lord 
Keeper  Egerton,  in  which  there  is  one  of  his  finest 
sentiments,  expressed  vrith  his  most  passidnate  felicity. 
Egerton's  eldest  son  had  accompanied  Essex  into 
Ireland,  and  died  there,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
letter.  As  Spenser's  death  also  happened  just  before 
the  Earl  set  out  for  that  country,  at  a  moment  when 
he  might  have  been  of  political  as  well  as  poetical  use 
to  him  (for  Spenser  was  a  politician,  and  had  been- 
employed  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland),  Mr.  Todd  thinks,, 
that  among  the  friends  alluded  to,  part  of  the  regret 
may  have  been  for  him. 

"  Whatt  can  you  receave  from  a  cursed  countiy 
butt  vnfortunate  newes  7  whatt  can  be  my  stile 
(whom  heaven  and  earth  are  agreed  to  make  a  mar- 
tyr) butt  a  stile  of  mourning?  nott  for  myself  thatt 
I  smart,  for  I  wold  I  had  in  my  hart  the  sorow  of  all 
my  frends,  but  I  mourn  that  my  destiny  is  to  over- 
live my  deercst  frendes.  Of  y  losse  yt  is  neither 
good  for  me  to  write  nor  you  to  reade.  But  I  pro- 
test I  felt  myself  sensibly  dismembered,  when  I  lost 
my  frend.  Shew  yr  strength  in  lyfe.  Lett  me,  yf  yt 
be  God's  will,  shew  yt  in  taking  leave  of  the  world, 
and  hasting  after  my  frends.  Butt  I  will  live 
and  dy  ^ 

More  y  IP's  then  any 

man's  living, 

Essex." 
"  Arbrackan,'  this  last  day  of  August,**  [1599]. 

"  Uttle,"*  says  Mr.  Todd,  "did  the  generous  but 
unfortunate  Essex  then  imagine,  that  the  learned 
statesman,  to  whom  this  letter  of  condolence  was 
addressed,  would  be  directed  very  soon  afterwards  to 
issue  sn  order  for  his  execution.  The  original  vtrar- 
rant,  to  which  the  name  of  Elizabeth  is  prefixed,  is 
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now  in  the  poisession  of  the  Marquis  of  StaflFord ; 
and  the  queen  has  written  her  name,  not  with  the 
ftanneMobeemMe  in  numcroiM  doeamcnU esitti^g 
in.tftieMMM  aoi  other.  coUMtlonft,  but  iwilh  tf^iMratit 
tremoc  and  heaitation." 

In  Esaex  Houae  waa  bom  another  Robert,  Earl,  of 
^•^v,  aon  of  the  preceding^  well  Icnown  in  history  aa 
^nand  of  the  Parliament  He  was  a  chUd  when  his 
father  died ;  and  was  in  the  hands,  first,  of  his  grand- 
mother. Lady  Walaingham,  and^  secondly., of  Henry 
S«;irile  (afterwards  Sir  Henry),  under  whoae  severe 
4iaci{dine  he  waa  educated  at  Eton.  We  mention 
these  circumstances,  because  they  tended  to  keep 
him  in  that  Presbyterian  intereat,  which  his  father 
p«ti«mised  out  of  a  love  of  toleration  and  popularity. 
Peshaps  also  they  did.  him  no  good  with  his  wives ; 
far  he  married  two,  and  waa  aingularly  unfortunate 
in  b^th.  To  the  first.  Lady  Francea  Howard,  he  was 
betrothed  when  a  boy.  He  tmvelled,  returned  and 
married  her,  with  little  love  on  hia  own  side,  and  none 
on  hers.  Her  connexion  with  Car»  Earl  of  Somerset, 
and  all  the  in£smy»  crime,  and  wretchedness  it  brought 
upon  her,  are  wcOl  known.  Her  beat  eicuse,  which 
is  the  ordinary  one  in  cases  of  great  wickedness  (and 
it  is  a  comfort  to  human  nature  that  it  is  so)  is,. that 
ahe.was  a  great  fool.  Her  dislike  of  her  first  husband 
was  not.  perhi^.  the  least  excusable  part  of  her  con- 
duct, first,  because  she  was  a  child  like  himself  when 
they  were  betrothed;  and  secondly,  because  his  second 
wife  appears  to  have  liked  him  no  better.  The  latter 
vas  divorced  also.  After  this,  the  Eari  took  to  a 
country  retirement,  and  subsequently  to  an  active 
part  in  the  Civil  Wars,  during  which,  his  love  of 
justice,  and  affability  to  his  inferiors,  rendered  him 
extremely  popular.  He  was  of  equivocal  service, 
however,  to  the  Parliament.  He  was  a  better  gene- 
nd  than  a  politician,  not  of  a  commanding  genius  in 
any  .respect,  and  was  suspected,  not  without  reason, 
of  an  overweening  desire  to  accommodate  matters  too 
much,  partly  out  of  ignorance  of  what  the  nature  of 
the  quarrel  demanded,  and  partly  from  an  affectation 
of  playing  the  part  of  an  amioable  dictator  for  his 
own  aggrandizement.  So  the  parliament  got  rid  of 
him  by  the  famous  self-denying  ordinance.  Clarendon 
says,  that  when  he  resigned  his  commission,  the  whole 
parliament  went  the  day  following  to  Essex  House,  to 
return  him  thanks  for  his  great  services;  but  the 
latest  historian  of  the  Commonwealth,  says  there  is 
no  trace  of  this  compliment  on  the  journals.*  Next 
year  they  attended  him  to  his  grave.  Essex's  cha- 
racter was  a  prose-copy  of  his  father's,  with  the  love 
'and  romance  left  out. 

Dr.  Johnson,  the  year  before  he  died,  founded  in 
Essex  Street  one  of  his  minor  clubs.    The  Literary 
Club  did  not  meet  often  enough  for  his  want  of 
aociety,  waa  too  distant,  and  periiaps  had  now  become 
too  much  for  his  conversatioaal  ambition.  He  wanted 
&  mixture  of  inferior  intellects  to  be  at  ease  with. 
Accordingly,  this  dub,  which  waa  held  at  the  Essex 
Head,  then  kept  by  a  servant  of  Mr.  Thrale,  was  of  a 
more  miscellaneous  nature  than  the  other,  and  made 
no  pretension  to  eiqiense.    One  cannot  hdp  smiling 
at  the  modest  and  pensive  tone  of  tiie  letter  which 
Johnson  sent  to  Sir  Joshua,  inviting  him  to  join  it. 
''The  terms  are  lax,  and  the  eiqienaes.  light    We 
meet  thrice  a- week ;  and  he  who  misses,  forfeits  two- 
pienee/'t    lllis  stretch  of  philosophy  seems  to  have 
startled  the  ftehionable  painter»  who  declined  to  be- 
come a'member*    When  we  find,  however,  in  the  list 
theoamea  of  BrocUeaby,  Hovsley,  Daines  Barrington, 
and  Windham,  BoaweU  has  reason  to  say  that  Sir 
John  Hawkins's  charge  of  its  being  a  "  low  ale-house 
aaeociatioB,"  ia  sufficiently  obviated.     The  dub  was 
in  c»iitpnce^  when  Boswdl  wrote,  and  west  on,  he 
says,  happily*    Jbhnson  said  of  him,  when  he  was 
proposed,  "Boswell  is  a  very  clubable  man." 
'  In  Dewereux  Court,  thnnigh  which  there  is  a  pas- 
sage ro«nd  into  the  Temple,  is  the  Grecian  Coffee- 
house, supposed  to  be  the  oldest  in  London.    We 
should  rather  say  the  revival  of  the  oldest,  for  the 
Ifremisea  were  burnt  down  and  rebuilt.    The  Grecian 
was  Rehouse  fVom  which  Steele  proposed  to  date  his 
learned  artides  in  the  Tatler. 
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In  this  court  are  the  premises  of  the  eminent  tea- 
dealers,  Messrs.  Twining,  the  front  of  which,  sur- 
mounted with  its  stone  figures  of  Chinese,  has  an 
elegant  appearance  in  the  Strand.  We  notice  the 
house,  not  only  on  this  account,  but  because  the 
family  have  to  boast  of  a  very  accomplished  scholar, 
the  translator  of  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle.  Mr. 
Twining  was  contemporary  with  Gray  and  Mason  at 
Cambridge;  and  besides  his  acquirements  as  a  lin- 
guist (for,  in  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  he  wrote  French  and  Italian  with  idiomatic 
accuracy),  was  a  musician  so  accomplished  as  to  lead 
the  concerts  and  oratorios  that  were  performed  during 
term  time,  when  Bate  played  the  organ  and  harpsi- 
chord. He  was  also  a  lively  companion,  full  of  wit 
and  playfulness,  yet  so  able  to  content  himself  with 
country  privacy,  and  so  exemplary  a  clergyman,  that 
for  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  he  scarcely  allowed 
himsdf  to  be  absent  from  his  parishioners  more  than 
a  fortnight  in  a  year. 

The  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  which  un- 
worthily occupies  the  open  part  of  the  Strand,  to  the 
west  of  Essex  Street,  was  the  one  most  frequented 
by  Dr.  Johnson.  It  U  not  known  why  this  church 
was  called  St.  Clement  Danet.  Some  think  because 
there  was  a  massacre  of  the  Danes 'thereabouU ; 
others,  because  Harold  Uarefbot  was  buried 
there ;  and  others,  becaose  the  Danes  had  the  quarter 
given  them  to  live  in,  when  AWred  the  Great  drove 
them  out  of  London,  the  monarch  at  the  same  time 
building  the  church,  in  order  to  assist  their  conver- 
sion to  Christianity.  The  name  St.  Clement  has  been 
derived  with  probability  from  the  patron  saint  of 
Pope  Clement  IH..  a  great  friend  of  the  Templars,  to 
whom  the  church  at  one  time  belonged.  St.  Cle- 
ment's was  rebuilt  towards  the  end  of  the  century 
before  last,  by  Edward  Pierce,  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  but  is  a  very  incongruous, 
ungainly  edifice.  Its  best  aspect  is  at  night-time  in 
winter,  when' the  deformities  of  its  body  are  not  seen, 
and  the  pale  steeple  rises  with  a  sort  of  ghastliness 
of  grandeur  through  the  doudy  atmosphere.  The 
chimes  may  still  be  heard  at  midnight,  as  Falstaff 
describes  having  heard  them  with  Justice  Shallow. 
If  they  did  not  execute  one  of  Handel's  psalm-tunes, 
we  should  take  them  to  be  the  very  same  he  speaks 
of,  and  conclude  that  they  had  grown  hoarse  with 
age  and  sitting-up;  for  to  our  knowledge  they  have 
lost  some  of  their  notes  these  twenty  years,  and  the 
rest  are  falling  away.  A  steeple  should  set  a  better 
example. 

A  few  years  back,  when  the  improvements  on  the 
north  side,  in  this  quarter,  had  not  been  followed  by 
those  on  the  south.  Gay's  picture  of  the  avenue  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  houses  was  true  in  all  its 
parts.  We  remember  the  "  combs  dangling  in  our 
faces."  and  almost  mourned  their  loss  for  the  sake  of 
the  poet. 

*'  Where  the  fidr  colnnns  of  St.  Ctement  stand,  "'^ 
Whoae  straitened  bounds  encsoach  upon  the  Stnad; 
Where  the  low  penthouse  bows  the  walker's  head. 
And  the  rough  pavement  wounds  the  yielding  tread ; 
Where  not  a  post  protecta  tiie  narrow  space. 
AoAt  ttnng  in  tarinea,  combe  dangle  in  thy  itart 
Summon  at  once  thy  ooungt^  rouae  thy  cmm^ 
Stand  firm,  look  back.. be  resolute,  bennire. 
Forth  issuing  from  steep  lanes,  tiie  collier's  steeds 
Dtag  tiie  black  load;  another  cart  succeeds ;  ' 
Team  follows  team,  ciowda  heaped  on  croiPds  appear. 
And  wait  impatient  till  the  road  ffnm  dear." 

Every  body  can  testify  to  the  troth  of  this  descrip- 
tion.  A  little  patience,  however,  is  well  repaid  by 
the  sight  of  the  iroble  creatures  dragging  up  the  loads. 
The  horses  of  the  colliers  and  brewers  of  London  are 
worth  notice  at  all  times  fbr  tile  magnificence  of  thdr 
bttild,  G^y  proceeds  to  other  particulars,"now  no 
longer  to  be  encountered  He  cautions  you  how  you 
lose  your  sword,  and  adds  a  pleasant  mode  of  theft, 
practised  in' those  times. 

"  Nor  is  the  flaxen  wig  with  safety  worn':    1 
High  on  the  shoulder,  in  a  basket  borne. 
Lurks  the  sly  boy.  whose  hands,  to  rapine  bred. 
Plucks  off  the  curling  honours  of  thy  head."* 

«  Tritiat  or  ike  Art  0/  WmUdng  the  Streets  ef  Lomii^t 
book  ill.  Of  a  similar*  and  more  perplexing  fhcetlonsneaa, 
was  tbe  trii^  of  extractlnf  ^^8>  out  of  hacknef  coaches. 
*<Tbe  thieres,*'  sar*  the  WetkXy  Journal  (March  30,  1717), 


Clement's  Inn  is  named  from  the  church.  The 
dflritt  orerthc  gpitc*  of  anjou^iorasd  tiK  iettvC, 
is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Cle- 
ment, who  is  said  to  have  been  tied  to  an  anchor  and 
thrown  mto  the  sea,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Trajan. 
"  The  hall  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a  neat  but 
small  quadrangle.  It  is  a  Tuscan  dfmimitive  bcdld- 
ing,  with  a  very  large  Corinthian  door,  and  arched 
windows,  erected  in  1715.  Another  im^lar  area 
is  surrounded  by  convenient  houses,  in  which  are  the 
possessor's  chambers.  Part  of  this  is  a  pretty  gar- 
den, with  a  kneeling  African,  of  considerable  merit, 
supporting  a  dial,  on  the  eastern  side."  *" 

In  Knox's '  Elegant  Extractaf  are  some  lines  on  this 
negro,  which  have  often  been  repeaited :     ^ 

♦'  In  vain,  poor  sable  son  of  woe, 

Thou  seek'^  the  tender  tear ; 
For  thee  in  vain  with  pangs  they  flow ; 

For  mercy  dwells  not  here. 
From  cannibals  thou  fledst  in  vain ; 

Lawyers  less  quarter  give  i\ 
The  first  won't  eat  you  till  you're  slain,'  ] 

The  last  will  do't  alive."  , 

This  inn,  like  all  the  other  inna  of  coart^  is  of 
great  antiquity.  Dugdale  states  it  to  ^ve  been  an 
inn  of  Chancery  in  the  rdgn  of  Edward  II.  Some 
have  conjectured,  according  to  Mr.  Moaen  "  that 
near  this  spot  stood  an  inn,  aa  ftir  bade  aa  tiie  tiaae 
of  King  Etheh^d,  for  the  reception  of  penitents  who 
oame  to  St.  Clement's  weU ;  that  a  religiouB  house 
waa  in  process  of  time  estidiliahed,  and  that  the 
church  rose  in  consequence.'*  Be  this  as  it  nay,  the 
holy  brotherhood  was  probably  removed  to  some 
other  institotion ;  the  Holy  Lamb,  an  inn  on  the 
vrost  side  of  the  lane,  received  Ae  guests;  and  the 
monastery  waa  converted,  or  rather  perverted,  from 
the  purposes  of  the  Gospd  to  those  of  the  law,  and 
was  probably,  in  thU  profesuon,  considered  as  a 
house  of  very  considerable  antiquity  in  the  days  of 
Shakspeare ;  for  he,  who  with  respect  to  this  kind  oi 
chronology  may  be  safdy  quoted,  makes,  in  the 
second  act  of  Henry  IV.,  one  of  his  justices  a  mem- 
ber of  that  sodety : 

"  He  must  to  the  Inns  of  Court.  I  was  of  Cle- 
ment's once  myself,  where  they^talk  of  Mad  Shallow 
stiU."t 

A  pump  now  eovem  St.  Clemaif  s  well.  FitE- 
stephen,  in  his  description  of  London,  in  the  reiga  of 
Henry  II.,  speaks  of  certain  "  ezedlent  sfnngs  at  a 
•small  distance**  from  the  dty,  "whoae  watcfs  are 
sweety  salubrious  and  dear,  and  whoae  runnela  mur- 
mur o'er  the  shining  stones:  among  these^f  he  am- 
tinaes,  "  HolyweU,  ClerifienweU,  and  St.  Clement's 
ivell,  may  be.  esteemed  the  prindpal,  aa  being  much 
the  most  frequented,  both  by  the  scholars  frx>m  tiie 
school  (Westminster),  and  the  youth  from  the  dty, 
when  on  a  summer's  evenmg  they  are  disposed  to 
take  an  airing." 

Six  hundredTears  andjupwuds  have  dapsed^^ince 
FItxstephen  wrote.  It  is  pleaaant  to  think  that  the 
^lell  has  lasted  so  lon&  and  tiiat  ttxt  plaoe  is.still 
quiet 

The  Claie  fiumily,  who  have  left^tbeic  name  to 
Clare  mjkiet,  appear  to  have  occupied  Clement's 
Imi  during  part  of  the  reign  of  the  Tndma.  f^rom 
tiieir  hands  it  reverted  to  those  of  the  lanr.  It  is  an 
appendage  to  the  Inner  Temple.  We  ave  not  aware 
of  anygreater  legal  penonage  havmgbeen  bxedtiieBe, 
than  the  one  just  mentioned.  Skalkvw  takes  deUgjht 
in  his  looal  recollections,  particahffiy  of  this  inn. 
In  one  of  the  masterly  scenes  of  this  khid,  FalstBlTs 
oonobontion  of  a  less  pleasant  recoUection«  and 
Shallow's  anger  againat  the  csuse  of  it^  after  such  n 
lapse  of  time»  are  very  ludlcroua. 

ShaUow,  "  Oh,  Sir  John,  do  you  remember  since 
we  lay  all  night  in  the  windmill,  in  St  GeorBera 
Fidds." 

FaU,  "  No  more  of  that,  good  Master  Shallow, 
no  more  of  that.**  -  '  '"•'  "•*! 

Shak  •'Ha,  it  was  a  meny  night.  And  is  Jane 
Nightwork alive.",  - -^^^.^ 

••h«Te  got  stich  a  ▼lUuKrat  w«y  now  of  robUng gtnAloaMa, 
that  they  cnk  hde^throngli  the  taadw  of  hactawy -oomibea,  aodl 
take  away  tbetr  wigi,  or  fine  head-drencs  of  gentleiroiBca ; 
•0  a  gentleman  waa  serrad  last  Sunday  In  Toeley  S^f^Mwd 
another  but  last  Tuaaday  in  Fendiarch  Street}  ^^>etefow 
thii  may  serre  ai  a  cantloa  to  gentlanen  and  gmUewomca 
ttiat  ride  eingte  in  the  night^tlvek  to  sit  on  the  fore^Mat, 
which  will  prerent  that  way  of  robl>ln«.'*— Makohn'e  4JMe- 
dotee  0/  th»  Matmere  and  CumHhu.  <f  Loni»m  dmrimg  tte 
Eighteenth  Centur»,    Second  edit  vol.  L  p.  104. 

♦  *  Londlniom  Bedirimm,'  vol.  U.  p. 

t  *  Biiropean  Magatfne.'  (We  hare  omitted  in  oar  i 
randnm  the  reftwnoe  to  the  page.) 
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^  FaU.    "  She  lives,  Muter  Shallow.*' 

ahai,    "  She  nerer  could  away  with  me." 
•  FaU.    "Never,  never:  she  would  always  say  she 
could  not  abide  Master  Shallow." 

Skai.  "  By  the  mass  I  could  anger  her  to  the 
heart.  She  was  then  a  bonaroba.  Both  ahe  hold 
bar  own  well  ? — and  bad  Robin  Night^woric  l^  old 
MIghtwork,  before  I  came  to  Clement's  Inn." 
SUence,  "  That's  fifty-five  years  ago." 
ehal,  *'  Ha,  cousm  Silence,  that  ^tboa  hadst  seen 
tint  that  this  knight  and  I  iMTe  seen  4  Ah,  Sir  John, 
aaidlweUr" 

Fal.  "We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight. 
Master  Shallow." 

8hal,  "That  we  have,  that  we  have,  that  we 
hmt;  in  ftdth.  Sir  John,  we  have ;  onr  watdiword 
19U  Mem,  boif9 1  Come,  let's  to  dinner;  come.'letfa 
to  dinner :  O,  the  days  that  we  have  seen  i  Come, 
come."* 

The  sites  ot  Arundel,  Norfolk,  Surrey,  and  How- 
ard Streets  (the  last  of  which  crosses  the  others), 
were  formerly  occupied  by  the  house  and  grounds 
originally  constituting  the  town  residence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  then  of  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  Seymour,  and  afterwards  of  the  Howards, 
Earls  of  Arundel,  from  whom  it  came  into  possession 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  It  was  successively 
oJIed  Bath's  Inn  (Hampton  Place,  according 
to  tome,  but  we  know  not  why),  Seymour  Place, 
Anmdel  House,  and  Norfolk  House.  It  was  a  wide, 
low  house,  but,  according  to  Sully,  who  lodged  in  it 
when  he  was  ambassador  to  James  I.,  very  convenient, 
on  account  of  the  multitiide  of  rooms  on  the  same 
floor. 

.In  this  house  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  Thomas 
Seymour,  brother  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  contrived  to  place  the  Princesa 
(afterwards  Queen)  Eliiabetb,  with  a  design  of  poa- 
aaadng  her  person,  and  sharing  her  sucoetaion  to  the 
crown.  No  doubt  Is  entertained  of  these  view*  by 
the  hiatorians.  TOiaabeth  was  mot  averse  to  him, 
thangh  he  had  lately  manied  the  Qjn^en  Dowager 
(Catherine  Parr)j  and  some  gossippiag  atorica  tuma- 
phred  of  the  evidences  of  their  good  will.  €ath- 
cxine'a  death  increased  the  suspicion,  and  she  har- 
a^eiqpffesaed  it  on  her  death-bed.  Seymour's  am- 
bMoD,  however,  shortly  brought  him  to  the  scaffold, 
and  Isaved  us  from  a  King  Thomas  I„  who  wouid 
probably,  as  Pennant  thinks,  liave  been  a  very  bad 
one* 

^  We  have  mentioned  the  Countess  of  Nottingham 
who  withheld  from  Eliaabeth  the  ring  sent  her  by 
Eisex.  It  was  in  this  house  she  died.  Her  husband 
^na  a  Howard,  and,  probaUy,  she  was  on  a  visit 
there.  We  take  an  opportunity  therefore  of  relating 
the  particukun  of  that  romantic  story,  as  collected 
hy  the  accurate  Dr.  Birch,  and  repeated  in  the  Me- 
fwatri  </  the  Peers  of  England  during  the  reign  of 
James  /.  "  The  following  curious  story,  "  says'the 
compiler  of  this  work,  "  was  frequently  told  by  Lady 
Elizabeth  Spdman,  great  grand-daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Carey,  brother  of  Lady  Nottingham,  and  af- 
terwards Earl  of  Monmouth,  whose  curious  memoirs 
of  himself  were  published  a  few  years  ago  by  Lord 
Cbrke: 

"When  Catherine,  Countess  of  Nottingham,  was 
dying  (as  she  did  according  to  his  lordship's  own 
account,  about  a  fortnight  before  Queen  Elizabeth), 
ahe  sent  to  her  Majesty  to  desire  that  she  might  see 
her,  in  order  to  reveal  something  to  her  Majesty 
without  the  discovery  of  which  she  could  not  die  in 
peace.  Upon  the  Queen's  coming,  Lady  Notting- 
liam  told  her,  that,  while  the  Earl  of  Essex  lay  under 
aentence  of  death,  he  was  desirous  of  askhig  her 
Majesty's  mercy,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  herself; 
during  the  height  of  his  favour ;  the  Queen  having 
given  him  a  ring,  which  being  sent  to  her  as  a  token 
of  hia  distfesi,  might  entitle  him  to  her  protection. 
But  the  Earl,  jealous  of  those  about  him,  and  not 
caring  to  trust  any  of  them  with  it,  as  he  was  look- 
ing out  of  his  window,  one  morning,  saw  a  boy,  with 
whose  appearance  he  was  pleased ;  and  engagmg  him 
hgr  money  and  promises,  directed  him  to  carry  the 
nng,  which  he  took  from  his  finger  and  threw  down, 
to  Lady  Scroope,  a  sister  of  the  Countess  of  Notting- 
Iwm,  and  a  fHend  of  his  lordship,  who  attended  upon 
tiie  Queen ;  and  to  beg  of  her  that  she  would  present 
HtoherBlioeity.  Tlhe  boy,  by  miat^ie,  carried  it 
to  Lady  Nottmgham,  who  showed  it  to  her  husband, 
the  admiral,  an  enemy  of  Lord  Essex,  in  order  to 
take  his  advice.  The  admhal  forbid  her  to  carry  it, 
or  tetoni  my  aoewer  to  the  message;  ttft  initeted 
iqion  her  kcctpbig  the  ling. 

"  The  Countess  of  Nottingham,  having  made  this 
discovery,  begged  the  Queen's  forgiveness;  but  her 

•  Second  Fut  of  Aenry  IV.,  aet  8. 8e»  2. 


MJ^ieaty  anawered,  "  €Mm&y  forgive  fm,  butlmver 
<»R,"  and  left  the  room  with  great  emotion.  Her 
mind  was  ao  struck  with  the  atory  that  the  never 
went  into  bed,  nor  took  any  suatenanoe  fiom  that 
intflt&t,  for  Camden  is  t>f  opinion,  that  her  chief 
reason  for  suffering  the  Earl  to  be  executed,  «^  his 
supposed  obstinacy  in  not  applying  to  her  for  mercy.*" 

^*  In  confirmation  of  the  time  of  the  Countess's 
death,"  continuea  the  compiler,  "  it  now  appean 
from  the  parish  register  of  Chelsea,  extracted  by  Mr. 
Lysons  ('Environs  of  London,'  ii.  120),  that  she  died 
at  Arundel  House,  London,  Feb.  25,  and  was  buried 
the  28th,  1603.  Her  ftmeral  was  kept  at  Chelsea, 
March  21 ;  and  Queen  Elizabeth  died  three  days  af- 
terwards." 

Ckrendon  giveaa^aingolar  character  of  thia  hottte 
and  its  master  when  it  was  in  possession  of  Tliomas 
Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel.  He  says  that  the  Earl 
"  seemed  tojive,  as  It  were,  in  another  nation,  his 
house  being' a  plaee  to  which  all  people  Teaerted,- 
wIk)  resorted  to  vo  other  place ;  strangers,  or  such 
as  affected  to  look,  like  strangers,  and  dressed  them- 
selves accordingly.  He  was  willing  to  be  thought  a 
scholar,  and  to  understand  the  most  mysterious  parts 
of  antiquity,  because  he  made  a  wonderful  and  costly 
purchase  of  exeeUent  statues  whilst  in  Italy  and  in 
Rome  (some  whereof  he  could  never  obtain  permis- 
sion to  remove  out  of  Rome,  though  he  had  paid  for 
them),  and  had  a  rare  collection  of  medals.  As  to 
all  parts  of  learning,  he  was  almost  Uliterate,  and 
thought  'no  other  part  of  history  ao  considerable  as 
what  related  to  his  own  £EunUy,  in  whkh,  no  doubt, 
there  had  been  some  very  memorable  persons.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  had  in  his  own  person,  hi 
hia  'aspect,-  and  countenance,  the  appearance  of  a 
great  man,  which  he  preserved  in  his  gait  and  mo- 
tion. .He  wore  and  affected  a  habit  very  different 
from  that  of  the  time,  such  as  men  had  only  beheld 
in  pictures  of  the  most  considerable  men';  all  which 
drew  the  eyes  of  most,  and  the  reverence  of  many, 
towards  him,  as  the  image  and  representative  of  the 
ancient  nobility,  and  native  gravity  of  the  nobles, 
when  they  had  been  most  venerable ;  but  this  was 
only  his  outside,  his  nature  and  true  humour  beln^ 
much  disposed  to  levity  and  delights,  which  indeed 
weae  very  deapicable  and  childish."  Itie  marblea 
here  meotioned,  now  at  Oxford,  were  collected  at 
Arundel  House.  This  eharaoCer  from  the  pen  of 
ClareBdDn  has  been  thought  too  ;8evere.  Perhapa 
the  Earl  had  given  the  noble  historian  a  repulse  when 
he  was  nothing  but  plahi  Mr.  Hyde ;  for  pensonal 
jealooaieavbf  this  sort  are  apparent  in  his  writinga. 
Thelast  Di!khe  of  Norfolk  but  one,  who  wrote  anec- 
dotes of  the  Howard  ikmily,  asks  how  the  man  who 
coUeeted  the  Oxford  marblea  could  be  tire  slave  of 
siidi  funily  selMove  as  Charendon  describes,  and  how 
it  waa  that  he  held  the  first  places  hi  the  state,  and 
the  moat  important  commissions  abroad.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  a  man  may  do  all  this,  and  yet 
be  more  fortunate  than  wise.  Arundel  was  certainly 
preud.  If  not  dull ;  and  the  proudest  men  are  not  apt 
to  be  the  brightest.  It  was  he  that.  In  a  dispute  with 
Lord  Spenser,  in  the  Upper  House,  when  the  latter 
spoke  of  the  treason  of  the  Earl's  ancestors,  said 
"  My  lord,  my  lord,  while  my  ancestors  were  plotting 
treason,  yours  were  keeping  sheep."  He  little 
thought  that  his  marbles  would  help  to  bring^  about 
a  time,  when  an  historian,  by  no  means  indifferent 
to  rank  and  title,  should  regard  a  romantic  poem  as 
the  "brightest  Jewel"  in  the  crown  of  the  Spensers, 
—one  certainly  that  the  Howards  never  could  boast.f 

At  the  south-west  cortier  of  Norfolk  Street  lived 
at  one  rime  the  faanous  Penn,  who  from  being  a  cox- 
comb in  his  youth,  became  a  quaker  and  a  founder 
of  a  atate.  However,  his  coxcombry  was  a  fallmg 
off  from  early  seriousness.  We  shall  have  a  capital 
story  to  tell  of  him  when  we  come  to  Gracechurch 
Street.  His  father  was  a  rough  admiral,  who  could  not 
for  the  life  of  him  conceive  why  his  son  should  relapse 
into  a  preciseness  so  unlike  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  so  unfitted  to  succeed  at  court.  Voltaire  sayst 
that  young  Penn  (for  he  was  little  more  than  twenty 
years  of  ^age)  'appeared  suddenly  before  his  father,  in  a 
quaker  dress,  and,  to  the  old  man's  astonishment  and 
huUgnation,  said,  without  moving  his  hat,  "  Friend 
Penn,  how  dost  thee  doT"     But  according  to  more 

*  Bireh*t  Negotimtt^mi,  p.  906, 207,  quoted  In  the  work  abort- 
mentioncd,  p.  189.  Wbenercr  we  qvole  from  My  aothoridtt 
but  the  orlgliuU,  we  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  flfiS,  that 
we  always  nolioe  oar  hatrlnf  done  ao »  and  tecondly,  that  we 
make  a  point  of  coiaparloff  the  originals  with  the  rsport. 
Both  Sfonmovth  aud  Blrcb,  for  example,  Jwve  been  consulted 
In  the  present  instance. 

-f  We  aUnde  to  the  celebrated  saying  of  Gibbon  retpccting 
the  «FWry  Queen.* 

tfnhia  'lamiaaathe  EagUsh  Natlan.'  Snt  wt  quote 
from  memory. 


■nriaiis  bi»gMphara,the  eha^ge  waa  not  ao  sudden. 
The  hat,  however,  was  a  grcut  matter  of  contention 
betwgen  ttteaa,  the'^Jatural  wishimrto  stipulate  thttt 
hia  aen  ahould  uncover  to  the  kkiir  (CharieanO,  the 
khig'a  brother,  and  hhnself ;  but  Penn  having  ise- 
cottrse  to  "  luting  and  suppUcatkm,"  found  that  hia 
hat  waa  not  to  he  moved.  These  were  tiie  weak- 
neiMB  of  a  young  enttiuaiaftt.  Hia  enthaahuas  re- 
mained for  greater  pntpeaea';  hot  he  is  underttoed 
to  have  grown  wiser  with  regard  to  the  rest,  though 
he  contmuad  a  quaker  for  life.  Pemi,  though  a  U- 
gialator,  never  aeema  to  have  given  up  a  taste  for 
good  living.  Hia  appearance  in  the  portraits  of 'hiaa» 
nctantharandmg  his  garb,  is  fiat  and  fostive;  and  ha 
died  of  apoplexy. 

^  In  the  same  house,  we  believe,  that  had  been  cs- 
cupied  by  Penn,*  resided  an  anthor  who  moat  not 
be  passed  over  in  a  work  of  thia  kind ;  to  wit,  tiie 
indefttigable  and  honest  antiquary.  Dr.  Bhrch.  He 
came  of  a  Quaker  stodf.  Bireh  aaloiiiAcd  his  frienda 
by  going  a  great  deal  into  company ;  hut  the  secret 
of  his  uniting  sociality  with  laboor,  waa  hia  eairly 
rising.  This,  which  appears  Xo  be  one  of  the  main 
secrets  of  longevity,  ought  to  have  kept  him  older, 
for  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-one:  but  hie  was  pro- 
bably  fearive  as  weU  as  social,  and  should  iiave  taken 
more  exercise.  Being  a  bad  horseman,  he  was  thrown 
on  the  liampstead  road,  and  killed  on  the  spot ;  but 
the*  doctors  were  uncertain  whether  apoplexy  had  . 
not  a  hand  in  the  disaster.  In  speaking  of  Birch, 
nobody  should  omit  a  charming  billet,  written  to  him 
by  his  first'wife,  almost  in  the  article  of  death.  The 
death  took  place  within  a  year  after  their  marriage, 
and  was  accelerated  by  childbed. 

"This  day  I  return  you,  my  dearest  life,<my  sin- 
cere hearty  thanks  for  every  favour  bestowed  on 
your  most  fruthful  and  obedient  wife, 

"  July  31,  1729.  Hannah  BiRCH."t 

In  Norfolk  Street,  for  .upwards  of  thirty  yeari^ 
lived  Dr.  Brockleiby,  the  friend  and  physician  ot  Dr, 
Johnson.  Physicians  of  his  class  may,  par  eteeeUenet, 
be  styled  the  frienda  of  men  of  letters.  They  par- 
take of  their,  accomplishments,  understand  their 
infirmities,  sympathize  with  their  zeal  to  do  good, 
and  prolong  their  lives  by  the  most  delicate  and 
disinterested  attentions.  Between  no  two  profes- 
sions has  a  more  liberal  and  cordial  intimacy  been 
maintained,  than  between  literature  and  medicine. 
Broeklesby  was  an  honour  to  the  highest  of  his  call- 
ing. "  In  the  course  of  his  practice,"  we  are  told, 
that  "  his  advice,  as  well  as  his  purse,  was  ever  ac- 
cessible to  the  poor,  as  well  as  to  men  of  merit  who 
stood  in  need  of  either.  Besides-giving  hia  advice  to 
the  poor  of  all  descriptions,  which  he  did  with  an 
active  and  unwearied  benevolence,  he  had  always 
upon  his  list  two  or  three  poor  widows,  to  whom  he 
granted  small  annuities ;  and  who,  on  the  quarter- 
day  of  receiving  their  stipenda,  always  partook  of  the 
hospitalities  of  his  table.  To  his  relations,  who 
wanted  his  assistance  in  their  busmess  or  professions, 
he  was  not  only  liberal,  but  so  judicious  in  his  liber- 
alities as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  repetition  of 
them.  To  hia  friend  Dr.  Johnson  (when  it  was  in 
agitation  amongst  his  friends  to  procure  an  enlarge- 
ment of  his  pension,  the  better  to  enable  him  to 
travel  for  the  benefit  of  his  health),  he  offered  an 
establishment  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  year  during 
his  life ;  and  upon  Dr.  Johnson's  declining  it  (which 
he  did  in  the  most  affectionate  terms  of  gratitude  and 
friendship),  he  made  him  a  second  offer  of  apart- 
ments in  his  own  house,  for  the  more  immediate  be- 
nefit of  medical  advice.  To  his  old  and  intimate 
friend  Edmund  Burke,  he  had  many  years  back  be- 
queathed by  will  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds ; 
but  recollecting  that  this  event  might  take  place 
(which  it  afterwards  did)  when  such  a  legacy  could 
be  of  no  service  to  him,  he  with  that  judicious  liber- 
ality for  which  he  waa  always  distinguished,  gave  it 
to  him  in  advance, '  ut  pignus  anUdtioi  :*  it  was  ac- 
cepted as  such  by  Mr.  Burke,  accompanied  with  a 
letter,  which  none^but  a  man  feeling  the  grandeur 
and  purity  of  friendship  like  him  could.dictate.''^ 

If  it  be  dangerous  hi  the  present  condition  of  so- 
ciety, to  Uieur  pecuniary  obUgalkins,  paiticularly  for 
those  who  are  more  qualffied  to  think  than  to  act, 
and  who  may  ultimately  atartle  to^d  themselves  in 
positions  in  which  they  can  neither  prove  the  bene- 

«  We  conclude  so  from  our  snthortHes  in  both  Instsaese. 
Mr.  Malcolm's  LoitdMum  RedMvutm,  vol.  lU.  p.  898. 

t  See  his  lifeln  ChabncrB*s  'General  Biographical  Dictionary,* 
vol.  v.  p.  280. 

t  *  General  Bhgraphlsal  llhtrtaBary,*  tfo.oai^fol.  vU. 
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«tdoiietk«iii.  nor  the  good  fteltap^Wck  all^wtd 
tl««  to  wcelw  It.  nobody  CMi  doubt  tht  gwi«ritjr 
^fOchainiBMBioelKlMlif;  ^rt»,  to  !»  ftom  bilng 
m  m€«  piitfoii.  jeiOoiu  of  being  obUftd  Wmtclf,  WM 
tqoMiir  pitptrtd  to  receHe  Idndnen  m  to  ibew  it. 
Pvoportng,  jart  before  he  died,  to  p>  down  to  Mr. 
BvriWt  hoiiae  tt  Bewxmilldd,  and  eomriiody  htatJng 
to  him  the  duiger  of  being  fcligaed.  and  of  lying 
out  of  hii  own  bed,  he  wplledwiai  hi.  nwel  cehn- 
neit,  "MygoodfHend,  I  perfcctiy  underrtMui  your 
hint,  end  am  thankfiU  to  yon  for  it ;  but  Where's  the 
difltoence  whether  1  die  g^oAtoiKff^etng.  at  Ml  inn* 
orfatapoatehaiaer    I  hope  I  am  erery  way  prqiared 
tor  toch  an  etent,  awl  perhapi  it  U  aiweUtodaie 
the  expecUlion  of  it."    Thitwat  taid  Hlce  a  man, 
mnd  a  fHend.    Brockkiby  wat  not  one  who  wonid 
aoit  abont  giving  trouble  at  such  a  moment,-<he 
lereen  of  those  who  hate  to  be  troubled;  neither 
-would  begrudge  a  fHend  the  melancholy  satisfcctlon 
ofglTinghimabedtodiein.    He  better  understood 
the  first  prfaidples  which  giye  light  and  life  to  the 
^vorld,  and  kft  jealousy  and  misgiYing  to  the  Tulgar. 

Dr.  Broddesby  died  at  hU  house  in  the  street 
above  mentioned,  and  was  buried  In  the  churchyard 
Lee  was  burled,  "mt  St.  Clement  Danes;  ptobaWy 
therefbre  in  the  church -yard  also.  Theru  are 
now  in  that  spot  some  trees,  by  fisr  the  best 
thmgs  about  the  churdi.  The  reader  may  imagine 
them  to  shade  the  places  where  the  poet  and  the 
physician  lie. 

Arundel  or  Norfolk  House,  after  the  great  lire,  be- 
«mme  the  temporary  place  of  meeting  for  the  Royal 
Society,  previously  to  its  return  to  Gresham  Col- 
lege. It  was  puUed  down  on  their  leaving  it,  the 
century  before  last,  and  the  stieets  before  men- 
tioned buUt  In  its  room.  They  appear  to  have  been 
favourite  places  of  residence  vrith  persons  connected 
Vith  the  drama.  Congrcve  Uved  in  Surrey  Street, 
llountford  thelTpUyer  in  Norfolk  Street,  Mrs. 
Bracegiidle  in  Howard  Street,  and  BIrs.  Barry  some- 
^where  near  her.  .  *  •-i*i- 

Congreve  died  where  he  had  Uved  (Jan.  29, 1728-9), 
rafter  having  been  for  several  years  afflicted  with 
tKndness  and  gout;  of  which,  however,  he  seems  to 
have  made  the  best  he  could,  by  the  help  of  good 
sense  and  naturally  good  spirits.    U  his  vriu  ever 
fioled  him,  it  was  In  the  prt^pensity  to  a  love  of  rank 
and  f^ion,  whkh,  in  spite  of  all  that  he  had  seen  in 
the  vrorld,  never  forsook  him.    It  originated  proba- 
bly in  the  need  he  thought  he  had  of  them,  when  he 
first  set  out  in  life.    The  finest  sense  of  men  of  his 
HMt  does  not  rise  above  a  graceful  selilshness.    It 
ms  most  probably  in  Surrey  Street  (for  he  had  come 
to  the  "  verge  of  liffe").  ^•^  he  had  a  visit  paid  him 
l>y  Voltaire,  who  has  recorded  the  disgust  given  him 
by  an  ebullition  of  bU  fbppery :  for  the  Frenchman 
had  a  great  admiration  of  him  as  a  writer.    "Con- 
grreve  spoke  of  his  worics,"  says  Voltaire,  "asof  trifles 
that  were  beneath  him ;  and  hinted  to  me,  m  our 
first  conversation,  that  I  should  visit  him  upon  no 
other  foot  than  upon  that  of  a  gentieman,  who  led  a 
life  of  plainness  and  simplicity.     I  answered,  that 
had  he  been  90  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  mere  getaieman, 
I  should  never  have  come  to  see  him;  and  I  vras 
-^rerymuch  disgusted  at  so  unseasonable  a  piece  of 
vanity."*    Our  readers  vriU  admire  the  fineness  of 
this  rebuke. 

But  the  most  glaring  instance  of  thU  propensity 
^ras  hU  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  a  duchess, 
-when  he  had  poor  reUtions  in  want  of  it.     "  Having 
lain  in  state,"   says  Johnson.   "  in  the  Jerusdem 
Chamber,  he  was  buried   in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory  by 
Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  to  whom,  for 
reasons  either  not  kno>^n  or  not  mentioned,  he  be- 
queathed a  legacy  of  about  ten  thousand  pounds,  the 
accumulation  of  attentive  parsimony,  which,  though 
to  her  superfluous  and  useless,  might  have  given 
ereat  assistance  to  the  ancient  family  from  which  he 
descended;  at  that  time,  by  the  imprudence  of  his 
i»elation,  reduced  to  difficulties  and  distress,  't 

"  Congreve,"  says  Dr.  Young,  "  was  very  intimate 
for  years  with  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  who  lived  in  the 
same  street,  his  house  very  near  her*s;  untU  his  ac- 
ciuaintance  with  the  young  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
He  then  quitted  that  house.  The  duchess  shewed 
nte  a  diamond  necklace  (which  Lady  Di.  used  after- 

«  •  Letter*  on  the  English  Nation. 
-Ufe,  to  Chalai«n*»  •  EngUah  Poet*, 'p.  26 


waids  to  vrear),  that  coat  seven  ^ousand  pounds, 
and  vn»  purchaswl  vrith  the  money  Congreve  left 
her.  How  much  better  vronld  it  have  been  to  have 
given  it  to  poor  Mn.  Bracegirdle  I"* 

Yet  this  dramatist  throu|?iout  hU  life  had  had  the 
good  word  of  every  body.  AU  parties  praised  him: 
aU  parties  kept  him  in  ofllce,  (he  had  some  places 
that  are  said  to  have  produced  hUn  twdve  hundred 
ayear):  Pope  dedicated  hia  Iliad  to  him ;  called  him, 
after  his  death,  Ultimui  Romanorum:  and  added 
that  "  Garth,  Vanbrugh,  and  he  were  the  three  most 
honest. hearted,  real  good  men  of  the  Kit-Kat 
Club."t 

Tlie  secret  of  this  is,  that  Congreve  loved  above  aU 
things  to  be  at  hU  ease,  and  spoke  politksly  of  every 
body.  He  had  abad  opinion  of  mankind,  aswe  may  see 
by  hb  comedies;  and  he  made  the  beat  of  it,  by  convers- 
ing with  them  as  if  he  took  heed  of  thefar  daws.  The 
only  person,  ire  bdieve,  that  he  ever  opposed,  was 
ColUer,  who  attacked  the  atage  vrith  more  spirit  than 
elegance,  and  who  was  at  enmity  with  the  whole 
world  of  vrit  and  fashion.  We  are  fiur  ftwrn  thinking 
with  Collier,  that  the  abuses  of  the  stage  outvreigh 
the  benefit  it  does  to  the  world ;  nor  do  we  think  the 
worhl  by  any  means  so  bad  as  Congreve  supposed  It, 
nor  himself  either:  but  it  Is  usefW  to  know  the 
tendencies  of  those  who  have  a  haWt  of  thhiking 
otherwise. 

Congreve's  bequest  created  a  good  deal  of  gossip. 
Curll,  the  principal  scandal-monger  of  those  times, 
got  up  a  catch-penny  life  of  him,  professing  to  be 
vmtten  by  "  Charles  Wilson,  Esq.,"  but  supposed  to 
be  the  vw)rk  of  Oklmixon.    There  U  no  relying  upon 
Charies  Wilson ;  but,  firom  Internal  evidmce,  we  may 
take  hU  vrord  occasionaUy :  and  we  may  beUeve  him 
when  he  saya  that  the  Duchess  and  her  friends  were 
alarmed  at  the  threatened  book.    The  pkrture  which 
he  draws  of  her  manner  has  also  an  ahr  like  a  woman 
of  quaUty.    She  had  demanded  a  sight  of  the  docu- 
ments on  which  the  book  was  founded;  and  being 
refused,  asked  what  authority  they  had,  and  what 
piecea  contained*  in  it  were  genuine.    "  Upon  behig 
civilly  told  there  vrould  be  found  several  essays,  let- 
ters, and  characters  of  that  gentleman's  writing," 
aaya  Bir.  Wilson,  "  she,  with  a  moat  affected,  extraor- 
dinary, dramatick  drawl,  cried  out,  'Not  one  aingle 
aheet  of  paper,  1  dare  to  svrear.'  n    Mr.  Wilson's 
own  grand  air  in  return  Is  very  amuaing.    He  speaks 
of  Aibttthnofs  coming  vrith  "expresses,-  probably 
to  Curil's ;  and  adds,  that  if  he  be  despatched  with 
any  more,  "he  may.  If  be  please,  come  to  me,  who 
am  as  easily  to  be  found  In  Great  Russdl  Street. 
Bloomsbury,  sp*eii  in  town,  as  he  is  In  .Burlington 
Gardens.— Cha.  Wilson." 

Bir.  WOson's  .book  opens  vrith  a  copy  of  the  wiD^ 
in  which  five  hundred  pounds  are  left>Bong  the 
Coogreves;  about  five  hundred  pounds   more  to 
friends  and  domestics,  &c.,  (not  omitting  two  hun- 
dred to  Mrs.  Braceghrdle) ;  and  aU  the  rest,  (with 
power  to  annul  or  increase  the  complimentary  part  of 
the  legacies)  to  the  Duchess  of  Mariborough.    We 
know  not  that  any  body  could  have  brought  fbrward 
grounds  for  olyectlng  to  this  vrill,  had  the  Dudieas 
been  poor  herself;  for  his  relations  may  or  may  not 
have  had  daUns  upon  him, — ^relations,  as  such,  not 
being  of  necessity  friends,  though  it  is  generally  fit 
that  they  shouhl  partake  of  the  family  proaperity. 
We  except  of  course  a  man's  immediate  kindred,  par- 
ticulariy  those  whom  he  has  brought  into  the  world. 
But  here  was  a  woman  rolling  in  wealth,  and  relatives 
neither  entirely  forgotten,  nor  yet,  it  seems,  property 
nssbted.    The  bequest  must,  therefore,  either  have 
been  a  mere  piece  of  vanity,  or  the  consequence  of 
liabitual  subjection  to  a  woman's  humours.      The 
Duchess  was  not  ungrateful  to  his  memory.     She 
raised  him.  as  w^e  have  seen,  a  monument ;  and  it  is 
related  in  Gibber's  Uves  of  the  Poets.§  we  know  not 
on  what  authority,  that  she  missed  his  company  so 
much,  as  to  cause  "  an  image  of  him  to  be  placed 


•  Speace's  *  Anecdotei,'  p.  376. 

t  Idem.,  p.  4fi. 

X  « Memoir!  of  the  Life.  Writings,  fcc.  of  WJUIam  CongreTj. 
E»o.»  1730.  p.  xl.  Curll  discreetly  omits  hia  name  In  the  title- 
PW.  [On  reconildering  thl«  intenrlew  (tliongh  wc  hare  no 
longer  Ae  book  by  ua.  and  therefore  apeak  from  memory)  we 
jM*"oubtftil.  whether  the  huly  waa  not  Mrs.  Braceghrdle. 
instead  of  the  ducheaa.] 

.    ./Llrsa  of  the  Po«U  &c,  by  Mr.  Clbber  and  others.'  17*8, 


every  day  on  her  toUet-taWe,  to  which  she  would  talk 
as  to  the  Uving  Mr.  Congreve,  vrith  all  the  fkvedom 
of  the  most  poiite  and  unreierved  conversation." 
There  U  somethhig  very  ludicrous  in  this  way  of 
putting  a  case,  whkh  might  otherwise  be  ifiecting. 
It  is  as  if  there  had  been  a  sort  of  polite  maida  on 
both  sides. 

Congreve's  playa  are  exquisite  of  their  kind,  sod 
the  eioeaslve  heirtlesaneas  and  dupUdty  of  aoMeof 
his  characters  are  not  to  be  taken  vrithout  allowance 
for  the  ugl$  ideal.    There  is  something  not  natural, 
both  in  his  characters  and  vrit;  and  vre  read  him 
rather  to  see  how  entertaining  he  can  make  his  supor* 
fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  what  a  padc  of  sensual 
bosy-bodies    they    are,  like   insects  over   a  pool, 
than  from  any  true  sense  of  them  as  "men  and 
vromen."    As  a  companion  he  must  have  been  exqui- 
•ite  to  a  woman  of  fashion.    We  can  believe  that  the 
Duchess,  in  ignorance  of  any  tragk  emotion  but  what 
was  mUed  vrith  hU  loss,  would  reaUy  talk  with  a 
waxen  image  of  him  hia  peruke,  and  thhik  the  md- 
vene  contained  nothing  better.    It  was  carrying  wit 
and  politeness  beyond  the  grave.    Queen  Constance, 
in  Shakspeare,  makes  grief  put  on  the  pretty  looks  of 
her  loat  chUd :  the  Duchees  of  Mariborough  made  It 
put  on  a  vrig  and  jaunty  ahr,— audi  ahe  had  given  htx 
friend  in  his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.    No 
criticism  on  his  plays  could  be  more  perfect.    Con- 
greve's  serious  poetry  Is  a  refteahment,  from  its  ex- 
treme  insipidity  and  common-place.     Every  body  is 
innocent  in  some  comer  of  the  mind,  and  has  lisith 
in  sometiiing.    Congreve  had  no  fidth  in  his  fieUow- 
creaturea,  but  he  had  a  scholar's  (not  a  poef  s)  beUef 
in>ymphs  and  vreephig  fauns;  and  he  wrote  el^ea. 
full  of  them,  upon  queens  and  marquisses.    If  it  be 
true  that  he  wrote  the  character  of  Aspasia  (I^dy 
EUxabeth  Hastings),  In  the  Tatter,  (No.  42),  he  had 
indeed  faith  in  somethmg  better ;  lor  fai  ttiat  paper  ia 
not  only  given  an  admuring  account  of  a  person  of 
▼ery  exalted  exceUence,  but  the  author  has  said  of 
her  one  of  the  finest  things  that  a  aincere  heart  could 
utter;  namely,  that  "to  love  her,  was  a  liberal  educa- 
tion."   We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  th« 
generous  and  trustmg  hand  of  Steele  is  very  visible 
throughout  tWs  portrait;   and  in  the  toudi  juat 
mentioned,  hi  particular. 

The  engaging  manners  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  gave 
rise  to  a  tragical  circumstance  in  Howard  Street  ■ 
the  death  of  Mountfbrd,  her  ftrilow  player.  Mn. 
Bncegirdle,  one  of  the  most  popular  actresses  oC 
that  time,  vms  a  bruaette,  not  remarkable  for  her 
beauty,  but  so  much  so  for  the  attractiveness  superior 
to  beauty,  that  CibbercaUs  her  the  "darting  of  the 
stage,"  and  says  it  v(ras  a  kind  of  fashkm  for  the 
young  men  about  tovm  to  have  a  tendemeaa  for  her. 
This  general  regard  she  preserved  by  setting  a  value 
on  herself,  not  so  common  with  actresses  at  that  time 
M  it  has  been  smce.  Accordingly,  some  made 
honourable  proposals,  which  mere  then  ttm  more 
remarkable.    In  Howe's  poems,  ^ere  is  a  bantering 

epistle  to  an  Earl  of  S ,  advising  him  not  to  care 

for  what  people  might  think,  but  pursue  hU  inclina- 
tions to  that  effect.    Among  others,  a  Captahi  Hllj 
made  desperate  love,  professing  the  same  intentions  . 
but  he  vTss  a  man  of  bad  character,  and  the  lady 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  bun.    The  Capt^n, 
like  a  proper  coxcomb,  took  it  in  his  head  ttiat 
nothing  could  have  prevented  his  success,  but  some 
other  person;  and  he  fixed  upon  Mountford^as  the 
h^)py  man.    Mountford  was  the  best  lover  and  finest 
gentleman  then  on  the  stage,  as  Mrs.  Braceginlle  was 
the  most  charming  heroine ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  Hill  had  any  greater  ground  for  hi*  suspicion, 
than  their  frequent  performance  in  the  same  play; 
which,  however,  to  a  jealous  man,  must  have  been 
extremely  provoking.    They  used  to  act  Alexander 
and  Statira  together.     In  Mountford's  Alexander, 
according  to  Gibber,  there  were  seen.  "  the  great,  the 
tender,  the  penitent,  the  despairing,  the  transported/ 
and  the  amiable,  in  the  highest  perfection;"  and  "  if 
anything,"  he  said,  "  could  excuse  that  desperate  ex- 
travagance of  love,  that  almost  frantic  passion."  it 
was  when  Mrs.  Bracegu^e  was  the  Statiia.    Imagine 
a  dark-souled  fellow  in  the  pit,  thinking  himself  in 
love  with  this  Statira,  and  that  the  passion  between 
her  and  the  Alexander  was  reaL    This  play  was  acted 
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a  few  DighU  befbre  the  catwtrophe  which  we  ore 
about  to  relate. 

*  Hfll  was  intimtte  with  another  man  of  btdcharac- 
ter,  Lord  Mohun ;  who  agreed  to  asiiat  him  in  carry- 
ing off  Mrs.  Bracegirdle.  The  Captain  had  often 
said,  that  he  would  be  "  revenged"  upon  Mountford; 
and  dining  with  Lord  Mohun  on  the  day  when  they 
attempted  the  execution  of  their  plot,  he  uad  ftirther* 
that  he  would  "stab"  him  "if  heresUted;"  upon 
which  Mohun  said,  that  he  would  "stand  by  his 
IHend." 

**  Mohua  and  Hill  met  at  the  play-house  at  six 
o'clock;  changed  clothes  there,  and  waited  some 
time  for  Mrs.  Bracegirdle ;  but  not  finding  her  come, 
they  took  a  coach  which  they  had  ordered  to  be  ready, 
drove  towards  her  lodgings  in  Howard  Street,  and 
then  back  to  Drury  Lane,  where  they  directed  the 
coach  to  stop  near  Lord  Clare's  house  (by  the  present 
Cimven  Buildings).  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  had  been  sup- 
piag  at  a  Mr.  Page's,  in  Princes  Street,  Drury  Lane. 
She  came  out,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  brother, 
and  Mr.  Page ;  and  was  seiied  by  Hill,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  a  number  of  soldiers,  endeavoured  to  place  her 
in  the  coach.  In  the  coach  was  Lord  Mohun,  with 
seven  or  eight  pistols.  Old  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  threw 
ter  arms  round  her  daughter's  waist;  her  other 
friends,  and  at  length  the  passengers,  interfered ;  and 
•our  heroine  succeeded  in  getting  into  her  lodgings  in 
Howard  Street,  Hill  and  Mohun  following  them  on 
foot.  When  they  all  came  to  the  door.  Hill  would 
have  spoken  with  Page,  but  the  latter  refused;  and 
th^door  wa<shut.  A  witness,  at  the  trial  of  Lord 
Mohun,  deposed,  that  they  knocked  several  times  a* 
the  door,  and  then  the  Captain  entreated  to  beg 
pardon  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  for  having  aflFronted  her, 
but  in  vahi. 

Hill  and  Mohun  remained  in  the  street.  They 
sent  to  a  tavern  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  perambu- 
lated  before  the  door  with  drawn  swords.  Mrs. 
Browne,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  came  out  to  know . 
what  they  did  there;  upon  which  Hill  said  that  he 
woxild  light  upon  Mountford  some  day  or  other,  and 
that  he  would  be  revenged  on  him.  The  people  in 
doors  upon  this,  sent  to  Mountford's  house  in 
Norfolk  Street,  to  inform  his  wife;  and  she  de- 
spatched messengers  to  all  the  places  where  he  was 
likely  to  be  foimd,  to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  but 
they  cooM  not  meet  with  him.  Meanwhile  the 
constables  and  watchmen  come  up  and  ask  the 
atrangers  what  they  mean.  They  say  they  are 
drinking  a  bottle  of  wine.  Lord  Mohun  adds  that  he 
is  ready  to  put  up  his  sword :  remarking  withal,  that 
he  is  a  "peer  of  the  realm."  Upon  asking  why  the 
other  gentleman  did  not  put  up  his,  his  lordship  tells 
them,  that  his  friend  had  lost  the  scabbard.  The 
watchman,  like  "  ancient  and  quiet  watchmen,"  go 
away  to  the  tavenf  to  "  examine  who  they  are ;"  and 
in  the  meantime  Mountford  makes  his  appearance, 
coming  up  the  street.  Mountford  lived  in  Norfolk 
Street,  but  he  turned  out  of  the  path  that  led  to  his 
Dwn  house,  and  was  coming  towards  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle's,— whether  to  her  house,  or  to  any  other,  does 
not  appear.  By  this  time  two  hours  had  elapsed. 
Mrs.  Browne,  who  seems  to  have  remained  watching 
at  the  door,  caught  sight  of  Mountford  and  hastened 
to  warn  him  how  he  advanced.  She  was  either  not 
quick  enough,  or  Mountford  (which  appears  most 
likely)  pressed  on  in  spite  of  what  she  said;  and, 
according  to  her  statement,  the  following  dialogue 
took  place  between  him  and  Lord  Mohun. 

•*  Your  humble  servant,  my  lord." 

"  Your  servant,  Mr.  Mountford. — I  have  a  great 
respect  for  you,  Mr.  Mountford,  and  would  have  no 
difference  between  us ;  but  there  is  a  thing  fallen  out 
between  Mr.  Hill  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle." 

"My  lord,  has  my  wife  disobliged  your  lordship? 
if  she  has,  she  shall  ask  your  pardon.  But  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle  is  no  concern  of  mine :  I  know  nothing 
of  this  matter ;  I  come  here  by  accident.  But  I  hope 
your  lordship  will  not  vindicate  Hill  in  such  actions 
as  these  are." 

Upon  this,  according  to  Mrs.  Browne's  statement. 
Hill  bade  Mountford  draw;  which  the  other  said 
he  would ;  but  whether  he  received  his  wound  before 
or  after  she  could  not  tell,  owing  to  its  being  night* 
time.'. 


Another  fenude  witness  who  lived  next  door, 
gives  tiie  dialo  gu  as  follows.    Lord  Mohun  begins. 

"  Mr.  Mountford,  your  humble  servant.  I  am  glad 
to  see  you,"  (embracing  him). 

"Who is  this?    my  LordMohunt"       '^.'^  '  ' 

"Yes,  it  U." 

"What  bringeth  your  lordship  here  at  this  time  of 
night?" 

"  I  suppose  you  were  sent  for,  Mr.  Mountford."? 

"  No,  indeed ;  I  came  by  chance." 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  business  of  BIrs.  Brace- 
girdle." 

HiU  (interfering).  "Pray,  my  lord,  hold  your 
tongue.  This  is  not  a  convenient  time  to  discuss 
this  business."  (On  saying  which  the  witness  adds, 
that  he  would  have  drawn  Mohun  away). 

Mountford.  "1  am  very  sorry,  my  lord,  to  see 
that  your  lordship  should  assist  Captain  HUl  in  so  ill 
an  action  as  this :  pray  let  me  desire  your  lordship  to 
forbear." 

As  soon  as  he  had  uttered  these  words  Hfll,  ac- 
cording  to  the  witness,  came  up  and  struck  Mount- 
ford a  box  on  the  ear ;  upon  which  the  Utter  de- 
manded with;an  oath,  "what  that  was  for,"  and  then 
she  gives  a  confused  account  of  the  result,  which  was 
the  receipt  of  a  mortal  wound  by  the  poor  actor.  It 
was  agreed,  that  Mountford's  sword  was  not  drawn 
to  the  first  insUnce,  and  that  HUl's  was;  and  the 
matter  was  settled  by  the  dying  deposition  of  Mount- 
ford, who  stated  several  times  over,  that  Lord  Mohun 
offered  him  no  violence,  but  that  Hill  struck  him 
with  his  left  hand,  and  then  ran  him  through  the 
body,  before  he  had  time  to  draw  in  defence. 

Mountford  died  next  day.  HUl  fled  at  the  time, 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  Mohun  was  tried  for 
his  life,  but  acquitted  for^want  of  evidence  of  malice 
prepense.— The  truth  is,  he  was  a  great  fool,  and 
HUl  appears  to  have  been  another.  The  Captain 
himself  probably  did  not  know  ^hat  he  intended* 
though  his  words  would  have  hung  him  had  he  been 
caught.  They  were  a  couple  of  box-lobby  swag- 
gerers, who  had  heated  themselves  with  wine;  and 
HiU,  who  told  the  constables  "  they  might  knock  him 
down  it  they  liked,"  and  was  for  drawing  Mohun 
away,  on  Mountford's  appearance, 'was  most  lUcely 
overc<«ie  with  rage  and  jealousy  at  hearing  the  Utter 
speak  of  him  with  rebuke.  Mohun  was  at  that  time 
very  young.  He  never  ceased,  however,  hankering 
after  this  sort  of  excitement  to  his  dullness,  tUl  he 
got  kiUed  in  a  duel,  about  an  estate,  with  the  Duke 
of  HamUton,  who  was  at  the  same  time  mortaUy 
wounded.  Swift,  in  a  letter  about  it,  caUs  Mohun  a 
"dog."  Pennant  says,  that  when  hU  body  was 
taken  home  bleedmg  (to  hU  house  in  Gerrard  Street) 
Lady  Mohun  was  very  angry  at  its  being  flung  "  upon 
the  best  bed."* 

In  front  of  the  spot  now  occupied  by  St.  Mary-le- 
Strand,  commonly  called  the  New  Church,  ancientiy 
stood  a  cross,  at  which,  says  Stow,  "in  the  year 
1894.  'and  other  times,  the  justices  itinerant  sat 
without  London."  In  the  place  of  thU  cross  was  set 
up  a  May-pole,  by  a  blacksmith  named  John  Clarges, 
whose  daughter  Ann  became  the  wife  of  Monk,  Duke 
of  Albermarle.  It  was  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of 
decay,  and  having  been  taken  down  in  1713,  anew 
one  was  erected  opposite  Somerset  House.  This 
second  May-pole  had  two  giltbaUs  and  a  vane  on  the 
summit  andwms  decorated  on  holidays  with  flags  and 
garlands.    The  races  in  the  *  Dunciad'  take  place 

Where  the  taU  May-pole  overlooked  the  Strand. 

It  was  removed  in  1718,  probably  being  thought 
in  the  way  of  the  New  Church,  which  was  then 
being  finished.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  begged  it  of  the 
parish,  and  aftervwds  sent  it  to  the  rector  of  Wan- 
stead,  who  set  it  up  in  Wanstead  Park  to  support 
the  then  largest  telescope  in  Europe.  The  gift  of 
John  Clarges  came  a  day  too  late.  In  old  times, 
May  had  been  a  great  hoUday  in  the  streeU  of  Lon- 
don. We  shall  speak  further  of  it  when  we  come  to 
the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  so  called  from 
a  May-pole  higher  than  the  church.  But  though  the 
holiday  returned  with  the  Restoration,  it  never  pro- 
perly recovered  the  disuse  occasioned  by  the  civil 
wars,  and  tl\e  contempt  thrown  on  it  by  the  spirit  of 
Puritanism.    We  gained  too  many  advantages  by  the 

*  PennanfB  London.  «/  9upra,  p.  124.  Swi/rs  LeUen  to 
Stella.  The  particulars  of  the  case  are  taken  from  HorceWt 
State  Trial*,  vol.  xH.  p.94r. 


thou^tf ulnesa  geneiated  in  thoae  times,  to  quarrd 
with  thetar  mistakes ;  andjhate  no  doubt  that  the 
progress  of  knowledge  to  which  they  gave  an  im- 
pulse, wUl  bring  hick  the  advantages  they  omitted  Iqr 
the  way.* 

The  New  Church,  or  more  properiy  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary-le-Strand,  was  buUt  by  Gibbs,  the  architect 
of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields.  It  wis  one  of  the  "  fifty," 
improperiy  so  called,  that  are  said  to  have  been  buUt 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  for,  though  fifty  were 
ordered,  the  number  was  not  completed.  The  old 
church  in  this  quarter  which  stood  at  a  little 
distance  to  the  aouth  was  removed  by  the  Protector 
Somerset,  to  make  way  for  Somerset  House,  and  has 
never  been  restored.  The  parishioners  went  to  the 
neighbouring  churches.  The  New  Church  U  in  the 
pretty,  over-ornamented  style,  very  different  from 
that  of  St.  Martin's,  with  its  noble  front,  and  though 
far  better  than  St.  Clement's,  and  as  superior  to 
many  places  of  worship  built  lately,  as  art  is  superior 
to  ignorance,  yet  U  surely  not  worthy  of  its  advan- 
tageous situation.  It  is  one  of  those  toys  of  archi- 
tecture, which  have  been  said  to  require  glass  cases. 
For  the  superfluous  height  of  the  steeple  Gibbt 
offered  an  excuse.  A  column  was  to  have  been 
erected  near  the  church  in  honor  of  Queen  Anne, 
but  as  the  Queen  died,  she  was  no  longer  thought 
deserving  the  column,  and  the  architect  was  ordered 
to  make  a  steeple  with  the  materials,  whereas  he  had 
intended  only  a  belfry.  Now,  to  render  the  steeple 
fltting,  the  church  should  have  had  a  wider  base ;  but 
the  structure  was  already  begun,  and  there  was  no 
changing  the  plan  of  it.  It  might  be  still  argued, 
that  the  steeple  should  not  have  been  made  so  high ; 
but  then  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  stones  ?  Thu, 
in  the  moMth  of  parish  virtik,  was  a  triumphant 
reply.  After  all,  however,  the  artist  need  not  have 
spoUt  his  church  with  ornament.  He  said,  that 
being  situated  in  a  very  public  place,  "  the  parish, 
loners"  spared  no  cost  to  beautify  it ;  but  to  beautify 
a  church  is  not  to  make  it  a  piece  of  confectionery .t 

Somerset  House  occupies  the  site  of  a  princely 
mansion,  buUt  by  Somerset  the  Protector,  brother  of 
Lady  Jane  Seymour,  and  uncle  to  King  Edward  VI. 
His  character  is  not  sufBcientiy  marked  to  give  any 
additional  interest  to  the  spot.  He  was  great  by  ac- 
cident; lost  and  guned  his  greatness,  according  as 
others  acted  upon  it ;  and  ultimately  resigned  it  on 
the  scaffold.  The  house  he  left  became  the  property 
of  the  crown,  and  was  successively  in  poasessioo  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  queens  of'  James  I. 
Charies  I.  and  Charles  II.  A  few  pages  onward  is 
a  print  of  it,  as  it  appeared  during  the  reign  of  the 
last  of  these  princes. 

The  rooms  in  this  house  witnessed  many  joyous 
scenes,  and  many  anxious  ones.  Somerset  had  not 
long  inhabited  it  when  he  was  taken  to  the  scaffold. 
Elizabeth,  in  her  wise  economy,  lent  it  to  her  cousin 
Lord  Hunsdon,  whom  she  frequently  visited  within 
its  waUs. 

During  its  occupation  by  James's  queen,  Anne  of 
Denmark  (ftrom  whose  famUy  it  was  caUed  Denmerk 
House),  Wilson  says  that  a  constant  masquerade  was 
going  on,  the  queen  and  her  ladies,  "  Uke  so  many 
sea-nymphs,  or  nereides,"  appearing  in  various 
dresses,  "  to  the  ravbhment  of  the  beholders."  J 

Here  began  the  struggle  for  mastery  between 
Charies  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria,  which  terminated  in 
favour  of  the  Utter,  though  the  king  behaved  him- 
self manfully  at  first.    Henrietta  had  brought  over 

*  *'  Captain  Bally,  said  to  hare  accompanied  RaleiRh  In  hia 
la«t  expedition  to  Guiana,  employed  four  hacknev  coaches, 
with  drivers  In  liveries,  to  ply  at  the  May. pole  In  the  Strard, 
fixing  hIa  oim  mtes,  about  the  year  1634.  Bally*a  coaches 
seem  to  have  been  ^e  flrst  of  what  are  now  called  hackney- 
coaches  ;  a  term  at  tliat  time  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
conches  let  (or  hire."— The  favourite  Buckingham,  ab.>u'  the 
year  1B19,  Introduced  the  sedan.  The  post-chaise  Invented 
in  Prance,  was  introduced  by  Mr  Toll,  eon  of  the  welLknows 
writer  on  husbandry.  The  stage  first  came  in  about  the  year 
1775 ;  and  mail-coaches  appeared  In  1786.— See  a  note  to  the 
Tatle'r,  as  above,  vol.  Iv.  p.  415. 

t  The  faults  of  the  New  church  are,  that  it  Is  too  small  for 
the  steeple;  that  It  is  divided  Into  two  stories,  which  make  It 
still  emaller ;  that  the  entablature  on  the  north  and  south 
parts  Is  too  frequently  Interrupted ;  that  pediments  are  "  af- 
fectedly put  over  each  projection  ,*'  In  a  word,  that  a  little  ob 
Ject  is  cut  up  luto  too  many  little  psrts,  and  rendered  ftintastic 
with  embellishment.  See  the  opinions  of  Gwynn,  Ralph,  and 
Malton,  quoted  in  Braylcy*$  London  and  Middleiex,  rol.  ir. 
p.  199. 

:  Li/e  of  Jnmes  J.  quoted  in  Pecoant,  p.  165, 
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With  ber  n  meddUng  Erench  ho«Hebold,  wkkh  after 
repeated  gritvmncM,  kis  Miptty  imm  obliged  to  Mttd 
"padcfcng.**  He  rammoned  tbem  all  toi^ether  one 
ci^CBing  in  the  hooae^aad^iddrefted  tbem  as  loliwm : 

^       "  Gentlemen  and  Ladies^ 

*'  I  am  driven  to  that  extremity,  as  I  am  person- 
ally come  to  acquaint  you,  that  1  very  earnestly  de- 
sire your  return  into  France.  True  It  is,  the  deport- 
MMUt  «f  sone  aaaongat  you  bath  been  very  kioffm- 
sive  to  me ;  but  others  again  have  so  dailied  with 
my  patience,  and  so  highly  affronted  mc,  as  I  cannot, 
nd  win  not,  longer  endure  it."* 

"  The  King's  address  Implicating  no  one,  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  volley  of  protestations  of 
hknocence.  An  hour  after  he  had  delivered  his  com- 
■iftnds.  Lord  Conway  announced  to  the  foreigners, 
that  early  in  the  morning  carriages  and  carts  and 
horses  would  be  ready  for  them  and  their  baggage. 
Amidst  a  scene  of  confiision,  the  young  bishop  (he 
WM  scaraely  of  age)  protested  that  this  was  impos- 
sible ;  that  they  owed  debts  in  London,  and  that 
much  was  due  to  them.  On  the  following  day,  the 
Procureur-Oeneral  of  the  Queen  flew  to  the  Keeper 
Of  the  great  Seal  at  the  Privy  Council,  requiring  an 
admission  to  address  his  MiO^^Yi  ^^^  present  at  his 
Council,  on  matters  important  to  himself  and  the 
Queen.  This  being  denied,  he  exhorted  them  to 
maintain  the  Queen  in  all  her  royal  perogatives; 
and  he  was  answered, '  So  we  do.* 

"  Their  prayers  and  disputes  served  to  postpone 
their  departure.  Their  conduct  during  this  time  was 
not  very  decorous.  It  appears,  by  a  contemporary 
letter-writer,  that  they  flew  to  talce  possession  of  the 
Queen's  wardrobe  and  jewels.  They  did  not  leave 
her  a  change  of  linen,  since  it  was  with  diflSculty  her 
Ifi^esty  procured  one.  Every  one  now  looked  to 
lay  his  hand  on  what  he  might  caU  his  own.  Every- 
thing he  could  toueh  was  a  perquisite.  One  extra- 
ordinary expedient  was  that  of  inventing  bills  to  the 
amount  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  for  artides  and 
other  engagements  in  which  they  had  entered  for  the 
serviee  of  tlie  Queen,  which  her  Mi^festy  acknow- 
ledged  but  afterwards  confessed  that  the  debts  were 
flCtitious.**t 

"  In  truth,"  continues  the  writer,  '*  the  breaking 
np  of  this  French  establishment  was  ruinous  to  the 
indtvldualB  who  had  purehased  their  places  at  the 
rate  oC  life  annuities."  Charles  now  grew  ind^Eiaant 
and  sent  the  following  letter  to  Buckingham  : 
•  Steenie,: 

•  I  have  receaved  your  letter  by  Die  Greame  (Sir 
Richard  Grabame) .  This  is  my  answer :  I  command 
you  to  send  all  .the  French  away  to-morrow  out  of 
the  towne,  if  you  can  by  fiair  meanes  (but  stike  not 
kmg  in  disputkig),  otherways  force  them  away,  dryv- 
ing  them  away  lyke  so  manie  wilde  beastes,  until  ye 
have  shipped  them,  and  so  the  devil  goe  with  them. 
Let  me  heare  no  answer,  but  of  the  performance  of 
my  command.    Bo  I  rest 

/Your  faithful,  constant,  loving  friend, 

'Oaking, 

The  Seventh  of  August,  1626.' 

"This  order  put  an  end  to  the  delay,  but  the  King 
paid  the  debts,  the  fictitious  ones  and  all, — at  the 
cost,  as  it  appears,  of  fifty  thousand  pounds.  Even 
the  haughty  beauty,  Madame  St.  George,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  king  on  her  dismission  with  several 
thousand  pounds  and  jewels.** 

Still  the  French  could  not  go  quietly.  "The 
French  bishop,"  says  D'Israeli,  "  and  the  whole  party 
ha^Yig  contrived  all  sorts  of  delays,  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pulsion, the  yeomen  of  the  guard  was  sent  to  turn 
them  out  of  Somerset  House,  whence  the  juvenile 
prelate,  at  the  same  time  making  his  protest  and 
mounting  the  steps  of  the  coach,  took  his  departure 
'  head  and  shoulders.*  In  a  long  procession  of  near 
forty  coaches,  after  four  days  tedious  travelling,  they 
reached  Dover ;  but  the  spectacle  of  these  impatient 
foreigners,  so  reluctantly  quitting  England,  gesticu- 
lating their  sorrows,  or  their  quarrels,  exposed  them 
to  the  derision  and  stirred  up  the  prejudices  of  the 
common  people.  As  Madame  St.  George,  whose 
vivacity  is  always  described  as  extremely  French,  was 
stepping  into  the  boat,  one  of  the  mob  could  not  re- 
sist the  satisfaction  of  flinging  a  stone  at  her  Freifch 
cap.  An  English  courtier,  who  was  conducting  her. 
Instantly  quitted  his  charge,  ran  the  fellow  through 
the  body,  and  quietly  returned  to  Uie  boat.  The 
nan  died  on  the  spot,  but  no  further  notice  appears 
to  have  been  taken  of  the  inconsiderate  gallantry  of 
the  English  courtier.*' 

Henrietta  had  a  magnificent  Catholic  chapel  in 
Somerset  House,  and  a  cloister  of  capuchins.    The 

*  L*B«tnu^'s  Life  qf  Chmrlts  I.  quoted  in  jyitraelPt 
CommerUurU$  on  the  Uft  omA  Reign  c/  Charlee  /.,  vol.  ii. 
p.21§i 

t  D*lkraSU,  ibid. 

t  Sfoenle,— a  fttmlUarisaUon  of  Stephen.     Hie  osme  was 

gWen  BwSktogb*m  toy  Jsinci  I.,  in  reference  to  the  beftuty  of 

r'-t5!;^Jt?*'S2i2!fl?iS"?  >»|«  n»*rty«io«»  »■  described 
In  the  r«cw  'nstftmtnt  «i  shining  Uks  that  of  an  u^. 


fioitticr  hM^ven  ocoasion  to  some  interesting  descrip- 
tioM  of  papal  shew  «nd  ipeetaolt  ia  the  oommtn- 
taries  just  qocttd.* 

Cromwell's  body  lay  in  state  t  Somerset  House, 
as  Monk's  did  afterwards,  probably  on  that  account. 

Pi^ys,  the  prince  of  gossips,  gives  an  edifying 
picture  of  the  presence  chamber  in  this  palace,  when 
the  queens  of  the  two  Charlews  were  there  together, 
a  little  after  the  Restoration :  **  Meethig  Mr.  Pierce» 
the  chyrurgeon,"  says  he,  "  he  took  me  into  Somer- 
set House ;  and  there  carried  me  into  the  queene- 
mother*s  presence  chamber,  where  she  was  with  our 
own  queene  sitting  on  her  left  hand,  whom  I  did 
never  see  before,  and  though  she  be  not  very  charm- 
ing, yet  she  hath  a  good,  modest,  and  innocent  look, 
which  is  pleasing.  Here  I  also  saw  Madame  Castle* 
Daine ;  and  which  pleased  me  most,  Mr.  Crofts,  the 
king's  bastard,  a  most  pretty  sparice  of  about  fifteen 
years  old,  who,  I  perceive,  do  hang  much  upon  my 
Lady  Castlcmaine,  and  is  always  with  her;  and,  I 
hear,  the  queenes  both  are  mighty  kind  to  him.  By 
and  by,  in  comes  the  king,  and  anon  the  duke  and  liis 
duchesse ;  so  that  they  being  all  together,  was  such 
a  sight,  as  I  never  could  almost  have  happened  to  see, 
with  so  much  ease  and  leisure.  They  staid  till  fe  was 
dark  and  then  went  away ;  the  king  and  his  queene, 
and  my  Lady  Castiemaine  and  young  Crofts,  in  one 
coach,  and  the  rest  in  other  coaches.  Here  were 
great  stores  of  great  ladies,  but  very  few  handsome. 
The  king  and  queene  were  very  merry ;  and  he  would 
have  made  the  queene-mother  believe  that  his  queent 
was  with  child,  and  -said  that  she  said  so,  and  the 
young  queene  answered,  *  you  lye ;'  which  was  the 
first  English  word  that  I  'ever  heard  her  say :  which 
made  the  king  good  sport ;  and  he  would  have  made 
her  say  hi  English, '  Confess  and  be  hanged.'  *'t 

After  this  we  shall  not  wonder  at  the  following  :'— 
"  30th  (Dec.  1662) .  Visited  Mrs.  Ferrer  and  staid 
talking  with  her  a  good  while,  there  being  a  Uttie 
proud,  ugly,  talking  little  huly  there,  that  was  much 
crying  up  the  queene-mother's  court  at  Somerset 
House  above  our  own  queen's;  there  being  before 
her  no  allowance  of  laughing  and  the  mirth  that  is 
at  others ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  observed  that  the  greatest 
Govrt  now-a-days  is  there."$ 

There  is  a  well-knovm  engraving  of  Old  Somerset 
House,  as  It  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11^ 
taken  fWmi  a  scarce  one  by  Hollar.  The  towers  hi 
the  back  ground  mark  out  the  front  in  the  Strand, 
and  the  tall  may-pole  to  the  right  is  the  may-pole  of 
John  Clarges.  The  front,  looking  on  the  ri^rer,  was 
added  by  Charles  II.  Inigo  Jones  was  the  architect. 
It  gives  us  a  taste  of  the  banquetUng  room  at  White- 
ban  in  its  elevation,  and  in  the  harmonies  of  the 
windows  and  pilasters.  Below  is  a  portico ;  and  tiwrc 
is  another  to  the  right.  The  chapel,  with  its  indosure* 
to  the  left,  was  the  CatiioHc  one ;  the  houses  by  It, 
the  cloisters  of  the  Capuchins.  There  is  a  flgiffe 
vralking  in  the  chapel  garden,  whom  by  his  gesticu- 
lating  arm,  we  may  imagme  the  queen's  confessor, 
studying  his  to-morrow's  sermon,  or  thinldng  how  he 
shall  get  the  start  of  the  king's  chaplain  in  saying 
grace.  A  curious  scene  of  this  kind  is  worth  ex- 
tracting. •'  Once,"  Mr.  D'Israeli  informs  us,  "when 
the  king  and  queen  were  dining  together  in  the  pre- 
sence, Hacket  being  to  say  grace,  the  queen's  con- 
fessor would  have  anticipated  him,  and  an  indecorous 
race  was  ran  between  the  Catholic  priest  and  the 
Protestant  chaplain,  till  the  latter  shoved  him  aside, 
and  the  king  pulling  the  dishes  to  him,  the  carvers 
performed  their  office.  Still  the  confessor  standing 
by  the  queen  vww  on  the  watch  to  be  before  Hacket 
for  the  after  grace,  but  Hacket  again  got  the  start. 
The  confessor,  however,  resounded  the  grace  louder 
than  the  chaplain,  and  the  king,  in  great  passion,  in- 
stantly rose,  jtaking  the  queen  by  the  hand."  The 
howUng-green  that  we  read  of  is  probably  between 
the  two  rows  of  trees  to  the  right,  in  front  of  the 
right  portico,  (the  left,  if  considered  fh)m  the  house) . 
The  garden  is  in  the  most  formal  style  of  the  parterre, 
where 

—Each  alley  has  his  brother, 
And  half  the  platlorm  just  reflects  the  other ; 

a  style,  however,  not  without  its  merits,  particularly 
in  admitting  so  many  walks  among  the  flowers,  and 
inviting  a  pace  up  and  down  between  the  trees.  Mil- 
ton, though  he  made  a  different  garden  for  his  Eden 
spoke  of  'trim  gardens,'  as  enjoyed  by '  retired  leisure.* 
In  this  back  ftont  were  the  apartments  of  the  court* 
The  scene  we  have  just  been  reading  in  Pepys,  mvist 

•  See  the  scconnt  of  the  Paradise  of  Glory,  in  vol.  ii.  p. 
225. 

t  Memoirs  of  Stmud  Pfepy>i  esq.  2d  edition,  vol.  1.  p.  »0f . 
»  Id.  p.  367. 


have  paflMd  in  one  of  thorn.  Mmt  Cbaito  ifat 
First's  widow  lived  with  her  supposed  ; 
Karl  of  St.  Albans ;  though  she  was  not  so  < 
to  the  place  as  Waller  prophedod  she  would  be.  Sift 
had  been  used  to  too  much  power  aa  a  %iiMn.  smI 
found  she  had  too  littie  as  a  dowager.  Poor  Katt». 
rine  remamed  as  long  as  she  could.  She  lived  tee 
till  she  returned  to  Portugal,  hi  the  reign  of  WOfiam 
HI.  Speaking  of  Waller,  we  mua  ikot  quit  the  pro^ 
mises  without  notichig  a  catastrophe  that  bifel  hii^ 
at  the  water-gate,  or  Somerset-stairs,  (also,  by  tlK 
way,  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones} .  Waller,  according  to 
Aubrey,  had  but  "  a  tender  weak  body,  but  wis  al- 
ways very  temperate."/, (we  know  not  who  tiiia 

is)  "  made  him  damnable  drunk  at  Somerset  Hoiis^ 
where  at  the  water-stayres,  he  fell  down,  and  had  a 
cruel  fall.  Twas  a  pity  tojuse  such  a  sweet  swan 
so  inhumanly."*  Waller,  who,  notwithstsnding  hla 
weak  body,  lived  to  be  old,  was  a  water-drinker; 
but  he  had  a  poet's  wine  in  his  veins,  and  was  exo^ 
lent  company.  Savflle  said,  *'thct  nobody  shouli 
keep  him  company  without  drinking,  but  Ned 
Waller." 

Subsequently  to  Catharine's  departure.  Old  i 
set  House  was  chiefly  used  as  a  residence  for  ] 
from  other  countries,  when  on  a  visit.  It  was  pulled 
down  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  tk^ 
present  structure  erected  by  Sir  William  Chambei^ 
but  left  unfinished.  The  unfinished  part,  vdiidi  is 
towards  the  east,  is  now  in  a^state  of  completion^  m 
the  King's  College.  The  only  memorial  lemafaii^ 
of  the  old  palace  and*  its  outhouses,  is  in  the  wall  of 
a  house  opposite  the  office  of  the  Mirror,  when  the 
sign  of  a  Lion  (as^that  publication  observes)  still 
survives  a  number  of  other  signs,  noticed  ui  a  lot 
made  at  the  time,  and  common,  at  that  period,  to 
houses  of  all  descriptions. 

The  area  of  New  Somerset  House  occupies  a  tatge 
space  of  ground,  the  basement  of  the  badr-fitoat 
being  hi  the  river.  Three  sides  of  it  arc  approprlabit 
to  a  variety  of  public  offices,  connected  with  tniiiv 
commerce,  and  dvil  economy;  and  the  fhmtb  dig- 
nified by  the  occupancy  of  the  Royal  and  Auliquaiisn 
Societies,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Psintin^.  He 
structure  was  an  ambitious  one  on  the  part  of  the 
architect,  and  upon  the  whole  is  elegant,  hut  tmdd. 
There  is  a  loolc  of  ftragifity  in  it.  It  has  Xhs  eztad^ 
but  not  the  majesty,  of  a  ruitional  emporium.  Ruha 
are  violated  in  some  instances  for  the  sake  of  trifles^  aa 
is  the  case  of  pillars  "  standing  on  nothing  and  si^ 
porting  nothing ;"  and  in  others,  it  would  seem,  oat 
of  a  dread  of  the  result,  as  in  the  instance  of  tbe 
huge  basement  over  the  water,  supporting  a  cupola 
which  is  petty  in  the  comparison.  Sir  Wiiliam  did 
well  m  wishing  to  have  an  unposing  ftont  towarda 
the  river ;  but  be  might  have  had  another  tswaida 
the  Strand,  certainly  nobler  than  the  present  one. 
The  lower  part  is  nothing  better  than  a  pillared  coach- 
way.  However,  the  ftont  of  the  story  is,  perhaps^ 
the  best  part  of  the  whole  building.  It  presents  a 
graceful  harmony  m  the  proportions,  a  fair  lodgfaig 
for  the  Arts  and  Philosophy,  whose  offices  occupy  the 
interior. 

The  Royal  Society,  which  originated  in  the  college 
rooms  of  Dr.  WTlkins,  afterwards  Bishop^of  Chester. 
met,  when  it  was  [incorporated,  at  Old  Gresham  Col- 
lege in  Aldersgate  Street;  then  at  Arundel  House 
(on  account  of  the  fire)  ;  then  returned  to  Greaham 
College ;  and  after  a  variety  of  other  experiments 
upon  lodging,  was  settied  by  the  late  king  in  New 
Somerset  House.  This  society,  on  its  foundat&n* 
was  much  ridiculed  by  the  wits.  Though  its  eada 
were  great,  it  naturally  busied  itself  with  h'tde  tlungs  ; 
pragmatical  and  pedantic  persons,  natmally  enough. 
got  mixed  up  with  it ;  some  of  its  members  had 
foibles  of  enthusiasm  and  pedantry,  which  were  easily 
confounded  with  their  capadties ;  and  the  jokes  wtse 
most  likdy  encouraged  by  the  king  (Charles  IL). 
who,  though  fond  of-sdentiflc  experiments,  and  wear- 
ing  a  grave  hce  in  presence  of  the  learned  body  (of 
which  he  declared  himself  a  member),  vnz  not  a  nan 
to  forego  such  an  opportunity  of  jesting.  WiDdiia 
wrote  a  book  to  shew  that  a  man  might  go  to  the 
moon ;  and  the  ethical  common-places  of  Boyle  (w1r> 

*  Uves  and  Letters,  as  above. 
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vu  as  isrest  a  niitural  philosopher,  as  he  was  a  poor 
npndist)  were  the  origin  of  Swift's  eaaay  qn  the 
19ritioalFKullie»of  the  Mind.  Then  there  was.  tiK 
good  Evelyn  with  his  hard  word^,  wondering^  senti- 
meiDUUy  at  every  thing ;  and  joUy  Pepys,  manreUing 
like  Saocho  Pansa.  The  vead^is  of  Pepya*s  Dtaiy 
iMve  been  surprised  at  hia  not  liking  Hudibraa.  Per- 
haps one  reason  was,  that  Butler  was  the  greatest  of 
the  jesters  against  the  Society.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  laugh  at  the  jokes,  in  which  he  chaises  them  with 
attempting  to        .; 

"  Search  the  moon  by  her  own  lig^ ; 
To  take  an  inyentory  of  all. 
Her  real  estate  and  personal ; — 
To  measure  wind,  and  weigh  the- air. 
And  turn,  a  circle  to  a  s<|uare ; 
i    And  in  tiie  bnying  of  an  ass. 
Find,  out  the  treUe  and  the  baas ; 
If  mares  neigh  alto,  and  a  cow 
In  donbte.  diapason,  low/'*- 

Evelyn  got  angry,  and  pretended  to  be  calm.  Cow- 
ley expressed  hia  anger  with  a  generous  indignatiGSi. 
The.  following  passage  in  his  Ode  to  the  Society 
leondudes  with  a  fine^  appropriate  simile.  "  Mischief 
and  true  dishonour*"  says  he. 


• "  fid!  on  those 


Who  would  to  laughter  and  to  scorn  expose 

So  virtuous  and  so  noble  a  design. 

So  human  for  its  use,  for  knowledge  so  divine. 
i  Hie  things  which  these  proud  men  despise  and  call 

Itapertinent,  and  vain,  and  small. 

Those  smallest  things  of  Nature  let  me  know, 

Rather  than  all  their  greatest  actions  do ! 

Whoever  would  deposed  Truth  advance 

*  Into  the  throne  usurped  from  it," 
'     Must  feel  at  first  the  blows  of  Ignorance, 
And  the  sharp  points  of  envious  Wit.  • 

So  when  by  various  turns  of  the  celestial  dance. 
In  many  thousand  years 
A  star,  so  long  unlmown,  appears, 
'    Though  Heaven  itself  more  beauteous  by  it  grow, 
.    It  troubles  and  alarms  the  worid  below,. 

Does  to  the  wise  a  star,  to  fools  a  meteor,  show."t 

Fnrhiqps  a  part  of  the  jeslousy  against  the  Royal 
Qociety  arose  from  a  notion  which  has  since  tiecome 
not  uncommon ;.  that  bodies  of  this  nature,  incorpo- 
lated  by  kings,,  are  calculated*  ultimately,  Filfa«c  to 
limit  inquiry,  than  to  enlarge  it.  Without  stopping 
to  discuss  this  point,,  we  shall  merely  observe,  that 
the  real  greatnesa  of  all  such  bodies,  like  those  of 
nations  themselves,  must  arise  from  the  greatness  of 
individuals ;  and  that  whether  the  bodies  give  any 
lustre  to  them  or  not,  there  is  no  denying  that  the 
individuals  give  lustre  to  the  bodies.  When  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  betame  preaident.  all  jesting  ceased. 

It  ia  pleasant  to  think,  while  passing  Somerset 
Rouse,  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  of  a  great  thorough- 
Un,  that  philosophical  speculation  is,.perhapa,  going 
en  within  those  gia«efiil  walla ;  that  in  the  mklst  of 
all  sorts  of  new  things,  sight  is  not  lost  of  the  vene- 
rable beauties  of  old ;  and  that  art,  as  well  as  philo- 
aophy,  is  considering  what  it  shall  do  for  our  use  and 
entertainment.  The  Antiquarian  Society  originated 
aa  hx  back  as  the  sixteenth  century  (about  the  year 
1980}^  and  held  its  first  sittings  in  a  room  in  the 
Htrald'a  College;  but  it  did  not  receive  a  chwter  tii| 
the  year  1751.  Neitiier  Slicadbcth  nor  Jamis>roukl 
fftft  it  one,  foarfbl,  perhaps,  of  bringing;  up  discus- 
aions  on  matters  connected  with  politics  and  religion. 
Elizabeth  has  now  become  one  of  the  moit  inteveat- 
ing  of  ita  heroines.  There  is  ma  society,  we  think, 
more  likely  to  increase  with  age,  and  to  outgrow  half- 
witted objection.  The  growth  of  time  ad(is  daily  to 
itiatodc;  aodat  reflecting  men  beconw  inter^rtod  in 
balMlf  of  ages  to  coaie>  they  natuvally  turn  with 
double  sympathy  towarda  the  periods  that  have  gone 
by,  and  to  the  multitudes  of  beating  hearts  that  have 
become  dust.  We  should  like  to  see  the  society  in  a 
venerable  building  of  its  own,  raised  in  some  quiet 
^ot,  with  trees  about  it,  and  painted  windows,  re- 
flectnig  Hg^t  through  old  heraldry. 

Tlie  Royal  Academy  of  Paintera  first  met  in  Saint 
Martin's  Lane,  under  the  title  of  the  Society  of 
Aitista  of  Great  Britain.  They  had  a  division  among 
n,  which  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  as  it  now 
I ;  and  are  a  flourishing  body,  we  believe,  in 
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point  of  funds.  Of  the  deceased  members  who  have 
done  them  honour,  we  shall  speak  when  we  come  to 
their  abodes. 

The  Turk's  Head  Coflfee-house,   near   Somerset 
House,  was  frequented  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

In  a  lodging  opposite  Somerset  House,  died  the 
facetious  Dr.  King,  whom  we  have  mentioned  in 
speaking  of  Doctor's  Commons.  He  had  been  re- 
siding in  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the  garden-grounds 
between  Lambeth  and  Vauxhall,  where  he  stuck  so 
close  to  his  books  and  bottle,  that  he  began  to  decline 
with  the  autumn»  and  shut  himself  up  from  his 
nearest  friends.  Lord  Clarendon,  who  resided  in 
Somerset  House,  and  was  his  relation,,  sent  his  sister 
to  fetch  him  to  a  lodging  he  had  prepared  for  him 
over  the  way,  where  be  died  before  the  lapse  of  many 
hours,  while  all  the  world  were  busy  with  the  meats 
and  mince-pies  he  had  so  often  celebrated ;  for  it  was 
Christmas-day.  Dr.  King  was  the  author  of  an  Art 
of  Cookery,  in  which  he  pleasantly  bantered  a  learned 
Kitchener  of  his  time,  though  no  man  had  a  livelier 
relish  of  their  subjects  than  he.  But  he  wished  the 
relish  to  be  lively  ia  otheis«  At  least,  he  wished 
them  to  be  leviter  in  modo,  if  graviter  in  re.  Though 
occasioxially  coarse,  he  had  the  ri^t  stUe  of  banter, 
and  was  of  use  to  the  Tories.  In  return,  they  would 
have  been  of  use  to  him,  if  his  habits  would  have  let 
them.  Swift  procured  him  the  place  of  Gazetteer ; 
hut  he  soon  got  rid  of  it. 

We  shall  notice  Waterloo  Bridge  among  the  others 
in  a  general  survey  of  the  river.  The  precinct  called 
the  Savoy,  of  the  old  state  of  which  notiiing  remains 
but  the  stout  little  church,  (and  this  is  to  make  way 
for  the  communication  with  the  ]new]  bridge),  was 
anciently  the  seat  of  Peter,  Eari  of  Savoy,  who  came 
into  England  to  visit  hia  niece  Eleanor,  Queen  to 
.  Henry  HI.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  house  was 
built  or  appointed  for  him,  but  on  his  death  it  became 
the  property  of  the  Queen,  who  gave  it  to  her  second 
son  Edmund,  afterwards  Earl  of  Lancaster ;  and  from 
his  time  the  Savoy  was  reckoned  part  and  parcel  of 
the  earldom  and  honour  of  Lancaster,  afterwards  the 
Duchy.  Henry  VII.  converted  the  palace  into  an 
hospital  for  the  poor;  and  it  remained  so  till  the 
time  of  Charles  II.;  though  the  master  and  other 
officoRB,  byltax  abuse  which  grew  into  a  custom, 
appear  to  have  had  no  regular  inmates,  except  them- 
selves. The  poor  were  to  apply,  as  it  might  happen; 
and  what  they  got,  depended  on  the  generosity  ot 
the  master.  In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  govern- 
ment in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  stated  by 
the  lawyer  and  four  chaplains,,  that  "  the  statutes 
rdaxing  to  the  reception  of  the  poor  had  not  been 
observed  within  the  memory  of  man."*  Charles  11. 
put  wotmded  soldiers  and  sailors  into  the  hospital ; 
and  since  his  time,  it  appears  to  have  been  used  for 
the  reception  of  soldiera  and  prisoners.  Latteriy,  it 
was  a  prison  for  deserters. 

The  Savoy  was  the  scene  of  a  conference  in 
Charies  II  .'s  reign,  between  the  diurch  and  the 
Presbytoriana,  in  which  posaesaioH  was  proved  to  be 
nine  pomts  of  the  gospel,  as  well  as  law.  The  Pres- 
byterians thought  so  when  it  was  their  turn  to  rule, 
a»d  would  have  thought  «o  again;  and  the  iNregtess 
of  genuine  Christianity  haa  been  a  gainer  by  the  mild 
away  of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  the  chapel  was  buried  old  Gawen  Douglas,  the 
Chaucer  of  Scotland;  and  Anne  Kittegvew,  celebrated 
by  Dryden's  Ode  for  her  poetry  and  painting.  She 
yfhM  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  masters,  Dr.  Henry 
KUlegrew,  brother  of  the  famous  jester,  and  himself 
a  man  of  talent. 
Mrs.  Anne  KiHegrew, 

A  grace  for  beauty,  and  a  muse  for  wit, 

had  probably  the  honour,  some  day,  of  dining  with 
her  washerwoman's  daughter,  in  the  guise  of  Duchess 
of  Albermarle;  for  John  Clarges,  the  blacksmith, 
who  lived  in  the  Savoy,  had  a  wife  who  was  a  washer- 
woman, and  the  washerwoman  had  a  daughter,  who 
took  linen  to  Monk,  when  he  was  in  the  Tower,  and 
married  him.  It  is  not  commonly  known  that  the 
validity  of  this  marriage  waa  contested.  Upon  the 
trial  of  an  action  at  law  between  the  represeata- 
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tives  of  Monk  and  Clarges,  some  curious  particulars, 
says  an  article  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  came 
out  respecting  the  family  of  the  duchess.    **  Vt  ap- 
peared,  that  she  was  daughter  of  John  Clarges,  a 
farrier,  in  the  Savoy,  and  farrier  to  Colonel  Monk,  in 
1632.     She  was  married  in  the  church  of  St.  X«aw- 
rence  Pountney,  to  Thomas  Ratford,  son  of  Thonvis 
Ratford,  late  a  farrier,  servant  to  Prince  Charies*  aad 
resident  in  the  Mews.    She  had  a  daughter  who  waa 
bom  in  1634,  and  died  m  1638.'      Her  husband  and 
she  '  lived  at  the  Three  Spaniah  Gyp8ies»  in  the  New 
Exchange,  and  sold  wash-balls,  powder,  gloves,  and 
such  thhigs,  and  she  taught  girls  plain  work.    About 
1647,  she,  being  a  sempstress  to  Colonel  Monk,  used 
to  carry  him  liiien.'    In  1648  her  lather  and  mother 
died.    In  1 649,  she  and  her  husband  '  fell  out  and 
parted.'     But  no  certificate  from  any  parish  register 
appears,  reciting  his  burial.    In  1652,  she  was  mar* 
ried  in  the  church   of   St.  George,   Southwark,  to 
'  General  George  Monk ;'  aiid  in  the  following  year 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  Christopher,  (afterwanls  the 
second  and  last  Duke  of  Albemarle),  who  was  suckled 
by  Honour  Mills,  who  sold  apples,  herbs,  oysters,  &c.* 
One  of  the  plaintiff's  witnesses  swore,  '  that  a  little 
before  the  sickness,  Thomas  Ratford  demanded  and 
received  of  him  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings ;  that  his 
wife  saw  Ratford  again  after  the  sickness,  and  a 
second  time  after  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Albe- 
marle were  dead.*     A  woman  swore,  *  she  saw  him 
on  the  day  his  wife  (then  called  Duchesa  of  Albe- 
marle) was  put  into  her  cofibi,  which  was  after  the 
death  of  the  duke  her  second  husband,  who  died  the 
3d  of  January,  1669-70.'  And  a  third  witness  swore, 
that  '  he  saw  Ratford  about  July  1660.'    In  opposi- 
tion to  this  evidence,  it  was  alleged,  that  *  all  along, 
during  the  lives  of  Duke  George  and  Duke  Christo- 
pher, this  matter  was  never  questioned, '  that  the 
latter  was  universally  received  as  only  son  of  the 
former,  and  that  '  this  matter  had  been  thrice  before 
tried  at  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  the  defend- 
ant had  three  verdicts."    A  witness  swore  that  he 
owed  Ratford  five  or  six  pounds,  which  he  had  never 
demanded.    And  a  man,  who  had  married  a  cousin 
to  the  Duke  of  Albemarie,  heui  been  told  by  his  wife, 
that  Ratford  died  five  or  six  years  before  the  duke 
married.    Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  told  tibe  jury,    *If 
you  are  certain  that  Duke  Christopher  was  bom  while 
Thomas  Ratford  was  living,  you  must  find  for  the 
plaintiff. — If  you  believe  he  was  bom  after  Ratford 
was  dead,  or  that  nothing  appears  what  became  of 
him  after  Duke  George  married  his  wife,  you  must 
find  for  the  defendant.'     A  verdict  was  given  for  the 
defendant,  who  was.  only  son  to  Sir  Thomas  Clarges, 
knight,  brother  to  the  illustrious  duchess  in  question, 
who  was  created  a  baronet,  October  30,  1674,  and  was 
ancestor  to  the  baronets  of  his  name."* 
ft  It  does  not^appear  on  which  of  these  account^the 
jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,— -whether  be- 
cause Ratford  was  dead,  or  because  nothing  had  be^n 
heard  of  him ;  so*  that  the  duchess,  after  all,  might 
have  been  no  duchess.    However,  she  carried  it  with 
as  high  a  hand  as  if  she  had  never  been  anything 
else,  and  Monk  had  been  a  blacksmith.    There  are 
some  amusing  notices  of  her  in  Pepys. 

"  8th  (March,  1661-2).  At  noon.  Sir  W.  Batten, 
Col.  Slingsby,  and  I,  by  coach  to  the  Tower,  to  Sir 
John  Robinson's,  to  dinner,  where  great  good-  cheer. 
High  company  and  among  others  the  Dwcheas  of 
Albemerle,  who  is  ever  a  plain  homely  dowdy."  t 

"9th  (Dec.  1665).  My  Lord  Brouncker  and  I 
dined  with  the  Duke  of  Albemarle.  At  table  the 
duchess,  a  very  ill-looked  woman,  complaining  of  her 
loffd's  going  to  sea  next  year,  said  these  cursed 
words  :•— '  If  my  lord  had  been  a  coward,  he  had  gone 
to  sea  no  more :  it  may  be  then  he  might  have  been 
excused,  and  made  an  ambassador,'  (meaning  my 
Lord  Sandwich).  This  'made  me  mad,  and  I  believe 
ahe  perceived  my  countenance  change,  and  blushed 
herself  very  much.  I  was  in  hopes  others  had  net 
minded  it,  but  my  Lord  Brouncker,  after  we  came 
away,  took  notice  of  the  words  to  me  with  dis- 
pleasure.'^ t 

Lord  Sandwich,  the  fismous  admiral,  who  has  such 
light  repute  with  posterity,  was  a  relation  of  Pepys, 
and  much  connected  with  him  in  affkirs.  There  does 
not  appear  to  hav#  been  the  least  foundation  for  the 
duchess's  charge;  except,  perhaps,  that  Sandwich 
had  brains  enough  to  know  the  danger  which  he 
braved,  while  Monk  knew  nothing  but  how  to  fight 
and  lie. 

••  4th  (Nov.  1666).  Pepys  says,  that  Mr.  Cooling 
tells  him,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  is  grown  a  drunken 
sot,  and  drinka  with  nobody  but  Troutbecke,  whom 
nobody  else  will  keep  company  with.  Of  whom  he 
told  me  this  story;  that  once  the  Duke  of  Albemarle 
in  his  drink  takmg  notice,  as  of  a  wonder,  that  Nan 
Hide  should  ever  come  to  be  Duchess  of  York: 
'Nay.'  sa}'s  Troutbecke.  *  n'eer  wonder  at  that,  for  if 
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you  will  give  me  mother  bottle  of  wine,  I  will  tel^ 
you  a  great,  if  not  greater,  miracle/  And  what  was 
that,  but  that  our  dirty  Beue  (meaning  his  dachettc) 
,  riKmld  come  to  be  Duchette  of  Albemarle."  * 

*Mth  (April,  1667).  I  find  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
narle  at  dinner  with  sorry  company,  some  of  his 
oflScers  of  the  army ;  dirty  dishes  and  a  nasty  wife 
at  table,  and  bad  meat,  of  which  I  made  but  an  ill 
dhmer.  Colonel  Howard  asking  how  the  Prince 
(Rupert)  did  (in  the  last  fight),  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle answering,  '  Pretty  well,'  the  other  replied, 
*But  not  so  well  as  to  go  to  sea  again.' — 'HowT 
•ays  the  Duchess, '  what  should  he  go  for,  if  he  were 
•  well,  for  there  are  no  ships  for  him  to  command? 
And  so  you  hare  brought  your  hogs  to  a  (air  mtrket,' 
■aid  she."t 

"  29th  (March  1667-8) .  I  do  hear  by  seversl,  that 
Sir  W.  Pen's  going  to  sea  do  dislike  the  Parliament 
mightily,  and  that  they  have  revived  the  Committee 
of  Miscarriages,  to  find  something  to  prevent  it; 
and  that  he  being  the  other  day  with  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  to  ask  his  opinion  touching  his  going  to 
sea,  the  duchesse  overheard  and  came  into  him ;  and 
asked  W.  Pen  how  he  durst  have  the  confidence  to 
go  to  sea  again  to  the  endangering  of  the  nation, 
when  he  knew  himself  such  a  coward  as  he  was; 
which,  if  true,  is  very  severe."  J 

The  habit  of  charging  cowardice  against  the  first 
oflkers  of  the  time,  which  was  not  confined  to  the 
duchess,  is  characteristic  of  the  groesness  of  that 
period,  the  refinements  of  which  were  entirely  arti- 
'  fidal  and  modish.  No  people  talked  or  acted  more 
grossly  than  the  finest  gentlemen  of  the  day,  or 
believed  more  ill  of  one  ^another ;  and  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  uneducated  should  be  behind- 
hand with  them. 

The  Duchess  of  Albemarle  is  supposed  to  have 
had  a  «>nsiderable  hand  in  the  Restoration.  She 
was  a  great  loyalist,  and  Monk  was  afraid  of  her ;  so 
that  it  is  likely  enough  she  influenced  his  gross  un- 
derstanding, when  it  did  not.  exactly  know  what  to 
be  at.  Aubrey  says,  that  her'mother  viras  one  of  the 
•*  five  women  barbers."  How  these  awful  personages 
came  up,  we  know  not, — ^but^he  has  quoted  a  ballad 
upon  them  : — 

*  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like. 

Or  ever  hear  the  fame. 
Of  five  women  barbers. 

That  lived  in  Drury  Lane  V  § 

After  all,  the  father,  John  Chirges,  must  have 
been  a  man  of  substance,  in  his  trade,  to  be  enabled 
to  set  up  the  enormous  May-pole  which  we  see  in 
the  picture.  But  this  did  not  prevent  the  daughter 
from  growing  up  vulgar  and  foul-mouthed,  and  ajery 
diiferent  person  from  the  Belles  Perroniires  of  old. 

The  Savoy,  on  the  one  side,  with  its  Gothic  gate 
and  fiint  wall,  and  the  splendid  mansion  called  Exeter 
House  on  the  other,  appear  in  former  times  to  have 
narrowed  the  highway  hereabouts,  as  much  as 
Exeter  'Change  did  lately. 

^  At  the  comer Jof  Beaufort  Buildings,  on  the  spot, 
we  believe,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Ackermann,  fiourished 
Mr.  Lillie,  the  perfumer  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
Tatler.  He  wasj[secretary  to  Mr,  BickerstaflTs  Court 
of  Honour,  in  Shire  Lane,  where  people  had  actions 
brought  against  them  for  pulling  out  their  watches 
while  their  superiors  were  talking;  and  for  brushing 
feathers  off  a  gentleman's  coat  with  a  cane  "  value 
fivepence."  Lillie  published  two  volumes  of  Contri- 
butions, of  which  the  Tatler  had  made  no  use.  We 
believe  they  had  no  merit.  In  Beaufort  Buildings 
lived  Aaron  Hill,  and  at  one  time  Fielding ;  but  as 
we  recollect  no  other  memorial  of  him,  connected 
with  the  place,  we'shall  speak  of  him  elsewhere. 

Southampton  Street,  a  little  to  the  west,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way,  has  been  much  inhabited  by 
wits  and  theatrical  people.  Congreve  once  lived 
there,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  and  Garrick.  Of  places 
connected  with  it,  we  shall  speak  when  we  come  to 
Covent  Garden.  It  was  called  Southampton  Street 
from  the  noble  family  of  that  title,  who  are  allied  to 
the.Bedford  family,  the  proprietors. 

On  the  ground  of  Cecil  and  Salisbury  Streets, 
opposite  Southampton  Street,  stood  the  mansion  of 
Robert  Cecil,  first  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  cunning  son 
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of  a  wise  father.  It  was  he  who,  Contriving  to  keep 
up  to  the  Ust  .his  interest  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
tor  oust>is  rivals,  Essex  and  others ;  was  the  first  to 
make  secret  terms  with  her  successor  James,  and^to 
prepare  the  way  for  his  reception  in  England:  of 
which  perhaps  Elizabeth  was  aware,  when  she  lay 
moaning  on  the  ground  for  her  favourite.    . 

Where   the    Adelphi   now  stands,  was  Durham 
Place,  originally  a  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham, 
who  resigned  it  to  Henry  VIII.    Henry  made  it  the 
scene  of  magnificent  tournaments,  a  species  of  enter- 
tainment which  we  shall  describe  in  another  place. 
The  Lord  High  Admiral  Seymour  caused  the  Mint 
to  be  established  in  this  house,  with  a  view  to  coin 
money  for  his  designs  on  the  throne.    It  was  after- 
wards inhabited  by  Dudley,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
who  here  married  his  son  to  Lady  Jane  Grey.    But 
its  most  illustrious  tenant  was  Raleigh,  to  whom  it 
was  lent  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  who  lived  in  it 
during  the  attempt  made  at  Essex  House.     The 
four  turrets  of  the  mansion,  under  the  roof  of  which 
lived  and  speculated  t^at  romantic  but   equivocal 
person,  have    been  marked  out    in  an   engraving 
from   Hollar.     Durham  Place,  though  it  got  into 
royal    hands  during   the    fluctuation    of   religious 
opinions,  never  seems  to  have  been  reckoned  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham ;  for  Lord  Pem- 
broke bought  it  of  that  see  in  1640,  and  pulled  it 
down  for  the  erection  of  houses  on  its  site.    '*  Be 
it  known,"  says  the  lively  Pennant,  speaking  of  the 
word  '  place,'  as  applied  to  great  mansions,  and  in- 
terpreted by  him  to  mean  palace,  "that  the  word  is 
only  applicable   to  tlie  habitations  of  princes,  or 
princely  persons,  and  that  is  with  all  the  impropriety 
of  vanity  bestowed  on  the  houses  of  thbse  who  have 
luckily  acquired  money  enough  to  pile  on  one  an- 
other a  greater  quantity  of  stones  or  bricks  Uian 
their  neighbours.    How  many  imaginary  parks  have 
been/formed  within'precincts  where  deer  were  never 
seen !  And  how  many  houses  misnamed  halls,  which 
never  had  attached  to  them  the  privilege  of  a  manor."* 
This  is  true;    but  unless  the  words  palazzo,  and 
fnassa,  are  traceable  to  the  same  root,  Palatium,  (as 
perhaps  they  are),  place  does  not  of  necessity  mean 
palace;  and  palace  certainly  does  not  mean  exclu- 
sively the  habitation  of  princes  or  princely  persons, 
(that  is  to  say,  supposing  princeliness  to  exclude 
riches,)  for  in  Italy,  whence  it  comes,  any  large  man- 
sion may  be  called  a  palace ;  and  many  old  palaces 
there  were  built  by  merchants.    Palatium,  it  is  true, 
with  the  old  Romans,  though  it  may  have  originally 
meant  any  house  on  Mount  Palatine,  yet  in  conse- 
quence of  that  place  becoming  the  court  end  of  the 
city,  and  containing  the  imperial  palace,  may  have 
come  ultimately  to  mean  only  a  princely  residence. 
Ovid  uses  it  in  that  sense  in  his  Metamorphoses.f 
But  custom  is  everything  in  these  matters.    Place  is 
now  used  as.  a  variety  of  term,  either  for  a  large 
house  or  street.    Perhaps  in  both  cases  it  ought  to 
imply  something  of  the  look  of  a  palace,  or  at  least 
an  openness  of  aspect  analogous  to  that  of  a  square. 
Square  in  England,  corresponding  with  place,  piazza. 
and  plaga,  on  the  continent.    The  Piazza  in  Covent 
Garden,  property  means  the  place  itself,  and  not  the 
portico. 

"  To  the  north  of  Durham  place,  ftt>nting  the 
street,"  says  Pennant,  "stood  the  New  Exchange, 
which  was  built  under  the  auspices  of  our  monarch, 
in  1608,  out  of  the  rubbish  of  the  old  stables  of 
Durham  House.  The  king,  queen,  and  royal  family, 
honoured  the  opening  with  their  presence,  and 
named  it  Britaine's  Burse.  It  vras  built  somewhat 
on  the  model  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  with  cellars  be- 
neath, a  walk  above,  and  rows  of  shops  over  that, 
filled  chiefiy  with  milliners,  sempstresses,  and  the 
like.  This  was  a  fashionable  place  of  resort.  In 
1654,  a  fatal  affair  happened  here.  Mr.  Gerard,  a 
young  gentleman,  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  plot 
against  Cromwell,  was  amusing  himself  in  a  walk  be- 
neath, when  he  was  insulted  by  Don  Pantaleon  de 
Saa,  brother  to  the  Ambassador  of  Portugal,  who, 
disliking  the  return  he  met  with,  determined  on  re- 
venge. He  came  there  the  next  day  with  a  set  of 
bravos,  who,  mistaking  another  gentleman  for  Mr. 
Gerard,  instantly  put  him  to  death,  as  he  was  walking 
with  his  sister  in  one  hand  and  his  mistress  in  the 
other.  Don  Pantaleon  was  tried,  and  with  impartial 
justice  condemned  to  the  axe.  Mr.  Gerard,  who 
about  the  same  time  was  detected  in  the  conspiracy, 

*  Pennant,  ut  $upra,  p.  144. 

t  W^ere  he  likens  Jupiter's  house  in  the  If  Uky  Way  to 
the  palace  of  Augustus : — 

HIc  locus  e«,  qucm,  si  Terbis  audacia  detur. 
Hand  timeam  magni  dixisae  Falatia  coell. 

Ub.  i.  ▼.  175. 

Which  Sandys,  by  a  felicitous  conceit  in  the  taste  of  his  age 

(and  of  Ovid  too),  has  transferred  to  the  palace  of  Chnrtes  the 

.  First,  and  rendered  still  more  appUcable  lo  the  MUlry  Way  :— 

This  fflorious  roofe  I  would  not  doubt  to  call, 

Had  I  but  boldnesse  giv*n  me,  Heaven*!  White  Hull, 


was  likewise  condemned  to  die.  By  singular  chance 
both  the  rivals  suffered  dh  the  scaffoU,  within  a  fern 
hours  of  each  other :  Mr.  Gerard  with  intrepid  dig- 
nity ;  the  Portuguese  with  all  the  pusillanimity  of  an 
assassin. 

'*  Above  stairs,"  continues  Pennant,  "  sat,  in  the 
character  of  a  milliner,  the  reduced  Duchess  of  Tyii- 
connel,  wife  to  Richard  Talbot,  Lord  Deputy  of  lie- 
land  under  James  II.;  a  bigoted  Papist,  and  fitio- 
strument  of  the  designs  of  the  infatuated  prince,  who 
had  created  him  Earl  before  his  abdication,  and  after 
that,  Duke  of  Tyrconnd.  A  female,  suspected  to 
have  been  his  duchess,  after  his  death,  supported  her- 
self for  a  few  days  (till  she  was  known  and  otherwise 
provided  for)  by  the  Uttle  trade  of  this  place :  but  had 
delicacy  enough  to  wish  not  to  be  detected.  She  sat 
in  a  white  mask,  and  a  white  dress,  and  was  known 
by  the  name  of  the  White  Widow.  This  Exchange 
has  long  since,  given  way  to  a  row  of  good  houses^ 
with  an  uniform  ftt>nt,  engraved  in  Mr.  Nichols's 
Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  form  a  part  of 
the  street."* 

The  houses  in  the  quarter  behbid  these,  built  by 
the  Eari  of  Pembroke,  made  way,  sixty  years  back, 
for  the  present  handsome  set  of  buildings  called  the 
Adelphi,  from  the  Messrs.  Adam,  brothers,  who 
built  it.f  The  principal  front  faces  the  Thames,  and 
is  almost  the  only  public  walk  left  for  the  inhabitants 
of  London  on  the  river  side.  The  centre  house  was 
purchased,  when  new,  by  Garrick  in  1771,  and  was 
his  town  house  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died 
there  about  nine  years  after ;  but  Mrs.  Garrick  pos- 
sessed it  till  a  late  period.  Mrs.  Garrick  had  been 
a  dancer  in  her  youth,  with  a  name  as  vernal  as  need 
be,  —  Mademoiselle  Violette :  she  died  a  venerable 
old  lady,  at  the  age  of  ninety  odd.  Boswell  has  re- 
corded a  delightful  day  spent  with  Johnson  and  others 
at  her  house,  the  first  time  she  re-opened  it  after 
Garrick's  death.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  there^ 
Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs.  Boscawen,  and  others.  "  She 
looked  well,"  says  Boswell,  "  talked  of  her  husband 
with  complacency ;  and  while  she  cast  her  eyes  at  his 
portrait,  which  hung  over  the  chimney-piece,  said^ 
that  '  death  was  now  the  most  agreeable  object  ta 
her.'^'t  It  is  no  dishonour  to  her,  that  her  consti- 
tution was  too  good  for  her  melancholy.  She  spoke 
enthusiastically  of  her  husband  to  the  last,  and  used 
to  decide  on  theatrical  subjects,  by  right  of  being  his 
representative. 

On  the  same  terrace  had  lived  their  common  friend 
Beauclerc.  On  coming  away  after  the  party  just 
mentioned,  Boswell  tells  us,  tliat  Johnson  and  he 
stopped  a  little  while  by  the  rails  of  the  Adelphi, 
looking  on  the  Thames ;  "  and  I  said  to  him,"  s^ps 
Bosw^  "  with  some  emotion,  that  I  was  now  think- 
ing of  two  friends  we  had '.lost,  who  once  lived  in  the 
buildings  behhid  us,  Beauclerc  and  Garrick."  *'  Ay, 
sir,  (said  he  tenderiy,)  and  two  such  friends  as  can- 
not be  supplied."} 

When  Beauclerc  was  labouring  under  the  illness 
that  carried  him  off,  Johnson  said  to  Boswell,  in  a 
faltering  voice,  that  he  **  would  walk  to  the  extent  of 
the  diameter  of  the  earth  to  save  him."  It  does  not 
appear  what  Beauclerc  had  in  his  nature  to  excite 
this  tenderness ;  but  it  is  observable,  that  Johnson 
had  a  kind  of  speculative  regard  for  rakes  and  men 
of  the  town,  if  he  thought  them  not  essentially  vicious. 
He  seemed  willing  to  regard  them  as  evidences  of  ^e 
natural  virtue  of  all  men,  bad  as  well  as  good,  and  of 
the  excuse  furnished  for  irr^ularity  by  animal  spirits. 
It  is  not  impossible  even,  that  he  might  have  thought 
them  rather  conventionally  than  abstractedly  vicious. 
He  had  a  simUar  regard  for  Hervey,  a  great  rake,  who 
was  very  kind  to  him.  *'  Sir,"  said  he,  "  if  you  call 
a  dog  '  Hervey,'  I  shall  love  him."  At  the  same  time 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  these  rakes  were  fine 
gentlemen  and  men  of  birth ;  representatives,  in  soqie 
respect,  of  the  license  assumed  by  authority.  Beau- 
clerc, however,  like  Hervey,  had  a  taste  for  better 
things  thanhepractised,  andcould  love[scrupulous  men. 
Boswell  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  his  first 
intimacy  with  Johnson.  Langton  and  Beauderk  had 
become  intimate  at  Oxford.  "Their  opinions  and 
mode  of  life,"  we  are  told,  "  were  so  different,  that  it 
seemed  utterly  impossible  they  shcnild  at  all  agree  ;'* 
but  Beauclerc,  "  had  so  ardent  a  love  of  literature,  so 
acute  an  understanding,  such  elegance  of  mannen, 
and  so  wdl  discerned  die  excellent  qualities  of  Mr. 
Langton,  a  gentleman  eminent  not  only  for  worth 
and  learning,  but  for  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  mter- 
taining  conversation,  that  they  became  intinaatc 
friends." 

(To  be  Continued.) 

*  Pennant,  p.  147. 

t  It  waa  a  Joke,  probably  inrented,  against  a  late  CestiTe  aU 
dennan,  that  some  lover  of  Terence,  at  a  public  dinner,  baTtng 
toasted  two  royal  brothera,  who  were  present,  under  the  title 
of  the  Adelphi,  the  Alderman  aald,  that  aa  they  were  on  the 
subject  of  atreeU,  "  he  would  beg  leare  to  propose  •  nnsbory 
Square.*  ** 

t  Boswell,  It.  p.  102. 

(  Id.  p.  106. 
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TBB  8TRBET8  OF  THB  1SBTROPOLX8, 

THUA   MKMOIRt  AKO   GKKAT   MKV. 

CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH  (cemtiimetL} 

Btamdere Society  of  Arts,  and  Mr  Barry, — Bedfbrd 

Btrmi,^Georf9^  VUtkrt^  wui  Bmekinykam  StroeU. 
^Vork  Houm  and  Biuiidmfft — SqmabbU  Mipmjk  tMt 

Spanish   and  F^neh   Ambassadors Hungtrford 

Market Craven   Street,  —  Franklin.  —  Northum' 

heriand  House — JDuplieity  of  Henry,  Earl  of  i^fefw 
^kiamf4»n,^  Violenee  of  Lord  Herbert  of  CMury.--^ 
Psrey,  Bishop  of  Dromore, — Measant  wMtahe  of 
Goldsmith. — Exeter  Street,  and  Johnson — Catherine 

Street UnfortunaU    ffomen The    late  En^ish 

Opera  Homse, — Beef-steak  dub — Exeter  Change, 

**  JoBHsoN,  soon  after  thU  acquaintance  began, 
passed  a  considerably  time  at  Oxford.  He  at  first 
thought  it  strange  that  Langton  should  associate  so 
noeh  with  one  who  had  the  charaeler  of  bdng  looae^ 
both  in  his  priooiples  and  practice,  but,  by.  dej^rees, 
hf  himself  was  fascinated.  Mr  Beauclerc's  being  of 
the  St  Alban's  family,  and  having,  in  some  particu- 
lars, a  resemblance  to  Charles  the  Second,  contribu- 
ted, in  Johnson's  imagination,  to  throw  a  lustre  upon 
his  other  qualities ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  moral, 
pious  Johnson,  and  the  gay,  dissipated  Beauclerc 
were  companions.  *  What  a  coalition!*  said  Gar- 
rick,  when  he  heard  «f  this :  *  I  shall  hare  my  old 
friend  to  baU  out  of  the  round-house.'  But  I  can 
bear  testimony  that  it  was  a  very  agreeable  associa- 
tion. Beauclerc  was  too  polite,  and  valued  learning 
and  wit  too  much,  tb  offend  Johnson  by  sallies  of 
infidelity  or  licentiousness;  and  Johnson  delighted 
in  the  good  qualities  of  Beauclerc,  and  hoped  to  cor- 
rect the  evil.  Innumerable  were  the  scenes  in  which 
Johnson  was  amused  by  these  young  men.  Beau- 
clerc could  take  more  liberty  with  him  than  any 
body  with  whom  1  ever  saw  faiim  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  beauclerc  was  not  spared  by  bis  respectable 
companbn,  when  reproof  was  proper.  Beauclerc 
had  such  a  propensity  to  satire,  that  at  one  time, 
Johnson  said  to  him,  *  Tou  never  open  your  mouth 
but  with  intention  to  give  pain  ;  and  you  have  often 
given  me  pain,  not  from  the  power  of  what  you  said, 
but  from  seeing  your  intention.'  At  another  time, 
applying  to  him*  with  a  alight  alteration,  a  line  of 
Pope,  he  said — 

<  Thy  love  of  folly,  and  thy  soom  of  fools' — 

*  Sverythiiig  thou  dost  shews  the  one,  and  everything 
thoo  say^t  the  other.'  At  another  time  he  said  to 
him,  *  Thy  body  is  all  vice,  and  thy  mind  all  vtrtue.' 
Beanclerc  not  seeming  to  relish  the  eompUaoeiit, 
Johnson  said,  *  Nay,  sir,  Alexander  the  Great, 
nacohing  in  triuoiph  into  Babylon,  could  not  have 
desired  to  have  had  more  said  to  him.*'  ** 

The  streets  in  the  Ad^hi,-^ohn,  Robert,  Adam, 
&0.  are  named  from  the  builders.  In  this  inttano^ 
the  names  are  weU  bestowed ;  but  the  "  fond  attempt,** 
on  the  part  of  brieklayert  and  builders  in  geaatal  to 
give  a  **  deathlese  lot"  to  their  names  in  the  saae 
WBy»  is  very  idle.  Wherever  we  go  now-o-days, 
•QMng  thonewhttUdin^  espeeially  in  the■Qbllrhi^ 
we  meet  with  names  that  nobody  knows  anything 
about,  nor  ever  win  know.  Probably,  as  knowledge 
inofoases,  this  custom  will  go  onL  With  this  exeop- 
tion,  streeu  in  the  British  metropolis  have  hitherto 
bmn  named  after  royalty  or  nobility,  or  firom  local 
oifoamataaces,  or  fipom  saints.  Saints  went  out  vrtth 
papery.  Thereader  of  the  «  Spectator' wiU  reeolloct 
the  dilemma  whieh  Sir  Roger  do  Coverlegr  under- 
vont  in  his  youth,  fimn  not  knowing  whether  to  ask 
for  JIarylebono,  or  Saint  BfarylebonB.  InBvisthoy 
liavo  streets  named  after  men  of  letters;  and  the 
Qaai  de  Foltetrs.  Jsam  Jaeqwes  Monsaeau  street  is 
one  of  the  most  fre«|nented  in  that  metropolis,  for  it 
oontains  the  post-offieo.  It  is  not  unlikdy,  that  m 
similar  custom  will  take  ph^e  in  England  bofino 
long.  A  nobleman,  eminent  ibr  his  seal  in  behalf  of 
th»  advaneement  of  ooeiety,  has  ealled  a  street  in  his 
neighbourhood,  Addison  streetf 

In  John  street,  Adelphi,  are  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Commerce.  This  society  originated  in 
1753,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Shipley,  an  artist,  and, 
as  the  title  implies,  is  very  miscelUmeous  in  ito  ob- 
ject ;  perhaps  too  much  so  to  make  suflicient  im- 
pre^on.  It  gives  rewards  for  discoveries  of  all  sorts, 
and  for  performances  of  youth  in  the  fine  arts.     It 

«  B<wwea,veLi.p.SS6. 

f  Near  HoUand  House,  Kennagtoo.  'Addison  died  ^ 
thsth 
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is  however,  one  of  those  combinations  of  sea  lous  and 
intelligent  men,  which  have  marked  the  progress  of 
latter  times,  and  which  will  have  an  incalculable 
eflSMt  on  posterity.  Its  great  room  is  adorned  with 
the  celebrated  pictures  of  Mr  Barry,  which  he 
painted  in  order  to  refute  the  opinion  that  English- 
men had  no  genius  for  the  higher  department  of  art, 
no  love  of  mussc,  &c.,  nor  a  proper  relish  of  any 
things  «  even  life  itself."  The  sUtement  of  these 
positions  was  not  so  discreet,  as  the  paintings  were 
clever.  Mr  Barry  was  one  of  those  impatient,  self* 
willed  men,  who,  with  a  portion  of  genuine  power, 
think  it  much  greater  than  it  is ;  and  will  not  take 
the  pains  to  make  themselves  masters  of  their  own 
weapons.  His  pictures  in  the  Adelphi,  which  are 
illustrations  of  the  progress  of  society,  are  striking, 
ingenious,  with  great  elegimee  here  and  there,  and 
now  and  then  an  evidence  of  the  highest  feeling ;  as 
in  the  awful  pity  of  the  retributive  angel,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  downfall  of  the  wicked  and  tyrannical. 
But  the  colouring  is  bad  and  <*  foxy  ;**  bis  Elysium  is 
deformed  with  the  heterogeneous  dresses  of  all  ages, 
Winiam  Penn  talking  in  a  wig  and  hat  with  Lycur- 
gus,  &C.  (which,  however  philosophically  such  things 
might  be  regarded  in  another  world,  are  not  fitly 
presented  to  the  eye  in  this);  and  by  way  of  disprov- 
ing the  bad  taste  of  the  English  in  music,'  he  has 
put  Dr  Burney  in  a  coat  and  toupee,  riding  among 
the  water  nymphs !  The  consequence  is,  that  al- 
though these  pictures  are,  perhaps,  the  best  ever 
exhibited  together  in  England  by  one  artist,  they 
fiill  short  of  what  he  intended  to  establish  by  them, 
as  for  as  England  is  concerned.  He  had  another 
position,  however,  which  the  persons  introduced  in 
them  have  helped  to  establish  beyond  question,  and 
which  particularly  deserves  repetition  in  this  Journal : 
— **  That  the  attainment  of  happiness,  individual  as 
well  as  public,  depends  on  the  development,  proper 
cultivation,  and  perfection  of  the  human  faoulties, 
physical  and  moral,  which  are  so  wdl  calculated  to 
lead  human  nature  to  its  true  rank,  and  the  glorious 
destination  assigned  for  it  by  Providence.** 

Between  Adam  street  and  George  street,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Strand,  is  Bedford  street,  the  site 
of  an  old ,  numsion  of  the  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Bed- 
ford. Of  the  neighbourhood  which  rose  on  its  do- 
molitton,  we  shall  speak  when  we  come  to  Covent 
garden. 

With  George  street  commence  the  preetncts  of  an 
ancient  «•  Inn,"  or  palace,  originally  belonging  to 
the  Bishops  of  Norwich ;  then  to  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Sufiblk;  then  to  the  Acohfaishops  of  York, 
from  whom  it  was  called  York  House ;  then  to  the 
erown,  who  let  it  to  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton  and 
to  Baoon ;  then  to  the  Duko  of  Buckingham,  the 
ftvouritc,  who  rebnih  it  wfth  great  magnificence,  and 
-at  whose  death  it  was  let  to  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
borhind ;  and  finally  to  the  second  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  pulled  it  down  and  converted  it  into 
the  present  streets  and  alUea,  the  names  of  which 
conuin  his  designation  at  full  length,  even  to  the 
sign  of  the  genitive  aase»  for  there  is  an  "  Of  Alley :" 
00  that  we  have  George,  ViDiers,  Duke,  Of,  Buck- 
ingham. The  only^vestigo  now  remaining  of  the 
splendid  mansion  of  the  Bockinghams  is  the  water^ 
gato  at  the  end  of  Buckingham  street,  called  York 
stairs,  and  bnth  by  Inigo  Jones.  It  has  been  much 
admired,  and  must  havo  admitted,  in  its  time,  the 
entrance  of  many  extraordinary  persons.  *  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  was  the  man,  who  on  hn  marriage 
with  Henry  Vlllth's  sister,  appeared  at  a  tooma- 

•  •«  YoriL  Stairs,*'  saystbe  snthor  of  the  •  Critical  Reviews 
of  Public  finOdlnfi,'  quoted  hi  <  firayley**  London  and 
Middletx,'  "  Conn  onqasotionsbly  the  bmsc  perfect  pieea  of 
btdldinf  tbet  does  honour  to  Inigo  Jones:  it  is  planned  in 
so  esqoiiiite  a  taste»  formed  oTsiich  equal  and  harmonious 
parts,  and  adom«Hl  with  nioh  proper  and  elecant  deooratkms, 
that  nothing  can  be  cenaured  or  added.  It  is  at  once  happy 
in  ili  situation  bovond  oomnariaon,  and  fancied  in  a  style 
exactly  suited  to  that  situation.  The  rock-work,  or  rustic, 
can  never  be  better  introduced  than  in  buildings  by  the 
side  of  water;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  great  queotioB  whethar 
it  ought  to  have  been  made  use  of  anywhere  olsc.  On  the 
eide  next  the  rfvor  appear  the  anna  of  the  VilHeri  femily; 
and  OB  the  north  front  is  ioacribed  their  motto :  Fidei  Ooti- 
CMla  Cruxr-tho  Cross  b  the  tonch-^ne  of  faith.  On  this 
ftide  b  a  small  terrace,  planted  with  lime-trees ;  the  whole 
snppurted  by  a  rate  raised  upon  the  hooset  in  the  neigh- 
beuringstreeti;  and  beioff  iadeaed  (Vim  the  piriilk,  .forms 
an  agreeable  promenade  for  the  inbaUtaats."       _ 


ment  on  a  horse  that  had  a  doth  half  friem  and  hilf 
gold,  with  that  touching  motto  : 

Cloth  of  gold,  do  not  thou  deipise. 
Though  thou  be  matdied  with  cloth  of  frist :     3 
\      Cloth  of  frize,  be  not  thou  too  bold. 

Though  thou  be  matched  with  cloth  of  gold.    1 

Bacon  belongs .  to  Gray*s  Inn  and  the  second  Duko 
of  Buckingham  to  Wallingfbrd  House,  where  he 
chiefly  resided  (on  the  site  of  the  present  Admiralty): 
but  the  reader,  who  should  go  down  Buckingham 
street,  and  contemplate  the  spot  which  Inigo  Jones 
and  trees  have  beautified,  will  not  fail  to  be  strook 
with  the  many  different  spirits  that  have  passed 
through  this  spot, — the  romantic  Suffolk,  the  corre<;jt 
Egerton,  the  earth-moving  Bacon,  the  first  Bocb- 
ingham  with  a  spirit  eqnal  to  his  fortunes, — the 
second,  wiUy  but  acUisb,  who  lavished  them  away  ; 
and  all  the  visiters,  of  so  many  different  qtnditiea, 
which  these  men  must  have  had,  crowding  or  admly 
moving  to  the  gate  across  the  water,  in  quiet  or  in 
jollity,  ch'ents,  philosophers!,  poets,  courtiers,  mi^ 
tresses,  gallant  roassques,  the  romance  of  Charles  the 
First's  reign,  and  the  gaudy  revelry  of  Charles  li. 
A  little  spot  remains  with  a  few  trees,  and  a  grao^ 
fbl  piece  of  art,  and  the  river  flowing  as  calmly  m 
meditation. 

%  York  bmldings  affords  i|s  another  name,  not  un« 
worthy  to  be  added  to  the  moat  useful  and  delightlul 
of  these.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  lived  here,  just 
before  he  retired  into  Wales.  The  place  in  his  time 
was  celebrated  for  a  concert-room.  We  must  not 
omit  the  termination  of  a  cqrious  dispute  at  the  gatr 
of  York  house,  to  which  Pepys  was  a  witness. 

«  dOth  (September  1661).  This  morning  up  by 
moonshine,  at  five  o'clock,**  (hercf  was  one  of  the  grant 
secrets  of  tlie  animal  spirits  of  those  times),  *<  tp 
Whitehall,  to  meet  Mr  More  at  the  Privy  Seaie,  and 
there  I  heard  of  a  fVay  between  the  two  embassadors 
of  Spaine  and  France,  and  that  this  day  being  tho 
day  of  the  entrance  of  an  embassador  from  Sweeden^ 
they  intended  to  fight  for  the  precedence.  Our 
king,  I  heard,  ordered  that  no  Englbhman  should 
meddle  in  the  business,  but  let  them  do  what  they 
would.  And  to  that  end,  all  the  soldiers  in  town 
were  in  arms  all  the  day  long,  and  some  of  the  train 
bands  in  the  city,  and  a  great  bustle  through  the  city 
all  the  day.  Then  we  took  coach  (which  was  the 
business  I  came  for)  to  Chelsey,  to  my  Lord  Privy 
Sealo,  and  there  got  him  to  seal  the  biulness.  Here 
I  saw  by  daylight  two  very  fine  pictures  in  the  md- 
lery,  that  a  little  while  ago  I  saw  by  night ;  and  aid 
also  go  all  over  the  house,  and  found  it  to  be  the 
prettiest  contrived  house  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  lift. 
So  back  again ;  and  at  Whit^iall  light,  and  saw  tlw 
soldiers  and  people  runnin|f  up  and  down  the  streets. 
So  I  went  to  the  Spanish  embassador's  and  the 
French,  and  there  saw  great  preparations  on  borti 
sides;  but  the  French  made  the  most  noise  an4l 
ranted  most,  hot  the  other  made  no  stir  sdmoit  at 
all ;  to  that  I  was  afraid  the  other  would  have  too 
great  a  conquest  over  them.  Then  to  the  wardrobe 
and  dined  there ;  and  then  abroad,  and  in  Cheapside 
hear,  that  the  Spanish  hath  got  the  best  of  it,  and 
killed  three  of  the  Freneh  ooooh-horses  and  aereral 
men,  and  is  gone  through  the  city  next  to  our  kioff'g 
coach ;  at  which,  it  is  strange  to  see  how  all  the  city 
did  rejoice.  And  Indeed,  we  do  naturally  all  love 
the  Spanish  and  hate  the  French.  But  I,  as  I  am 
in  all  things  curious,  presently  got  to  the  water  side 
and  there  took  oars  to  Westminster  Palace,  and  nm 
after  them  through  all  the  dirt,  and  the  streets  full  of 
people ;  till  at  last,  in  the  Mewes,  I  saw  the  Spanish 
coach  go  with  fifty  drawn  swords  at  least  to  gtutrd  it, 
and  our  soldiers  shouting  for  joy.  And  so  I  followed 
the  coach,  and  then  met  it  at  York  house,  where  the 
embassador  lies;  and  there  it  went  in  with  great  ctnte. 
So  then  I  went  to  the  French  house,  where  I  observe 
still,  that  there  is  no  men  in  the  world  ot  a  more 
insolent  spirit  where  they  do  well,  nor  before  th^ 
begin  a  matter,  and  more  abject  if  they  do  miscarry, 
than  these  people  are ;  for  they  all  look  like  dead 
men,  and  not  a  word  among  them,  but  shake  their 
heads.  The  truth  is,  the  Spaniards  were  not  only 
observed  to  fight  more  desperately,  but  also  they  did 
outwitt  them;  first  in  lining  their  own  bamesse  with 
chains  of  iron  that  they  could  not  be  cut,  then  ii)i 
setting  their  coach  in  the  most  advantageous  plaoe, 
and  to  appoint  men  to  guard  everyone  of  their 
horses,  and  others  for  to  guard  the  coach,  and  others 
the  coachmen.  And,  above  all,  in  setting  upon  the 
French  horses  and  killing  them,  for  by  that  mcana 
the  French  were  not  able  to  stir.  There  were  several 
men  slaine  of  the  French,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  one  Englishman  by  a  bullet.  Which 
is  very  observable,  the  French  were  at  least  four  to 
one  in  number,  and  had  near  one  hundred  cases  of 
pistols  among  them,  and  the  Spaniards  had  not  one 
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gun  among  tbem,  which  is  for  their  honour  tor  •vcr, 
and  the  others  disgraec.     So  having  been  very  much 


daubed  with  dirt,  I  got  a  eoach  and  home ;  where  I 
'  'Vexed  my  wife  io  telnng  her  of  this  itory,  and  plead- 
ing lor  the  Spaniards  against  tlie  French.  "* 

In  James  the  Second*s  time,  the  French  embaaiy 
liad  the  house  of  their  rival,  and  drew  the  town  to 
set  Popish  devices  in  wax-work.  *'  The  fourth  of 
April,**  says  Evelyn  (1672),  "  I  went  to  see  the 
fopperies  of  the  PapisU  at  Somerset  House  and  York 
House,  where  now  the  French  ambassador  had 
caused  to  be  represented  our  Blessed  Saviour  at  the 
Plasehal  Supper  with  his  disciples,  in  figures  and 
puppets  made  as  big  as  the  life,  of  wax-work,  curi- 
ously clad  and  sitting  round  a  large  table,  the  room 
sobly  hung,  and  shining  with  innumerable  lamps  and 
camnes ;  Siis  was  exposed  to  all  the  world  ;  all  the 
city  came  to  see  it :  such  liberty  had  the  Roman 
Catholicks  at  this  time  obtained."! 

•    They  have  obtained  more  liberty  since,  and  can 
dispense  with  these  **  fopperies.  ** 

Hungerford  Market  takes  its  name  from  an  old 
Wiltshire  family,  who  had  a  mansion  here  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II,  which  they  parted  with,  like 
others,  to  the  encroachments  of  trade.  It  used  to 
be  an  inconvenient  and  disagreeable  place,  little 
frequented:  but  has  lately  been  converted  into  a 
feandaome  market,  and  put  an  end  to  the  monopoly 
«f  BUlingigate. 

No.  7,  in  Craven  street,  is  celebrated  as  having 
been,  at  one  time,  the  residence  of  Franklin.  We 
ahall  speak  of  the  extraordinary  changes  of  his  life 
In  another  place.  What  a  change  along  the  shore 
of  the  Thames  in  a  few  years  (for  two  centuries  are 
less  than  a  few  in  the  lapse  of  time),  from  the  resi- 
dence of  a  set  of  haughty  nobles,  who  never  dreamt 
that  a  tradesman  could  be  anything  but  a  trades- 
van,  to  that  of  a  yeoman's  son,  and  a  printer,  who 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  a  great  state ! 

Northumberland  House  is  the  only  one  remaining 
of  all  the  great  nuinsions  which  lorded  it  on  the 
Tiver*s  side.  It  was  built  by  Henry  Howard,  Earl 
of  Northampton,  son  of  the  famous  Henry  Howard, 
£arl  of  Surrey,  the  poet ;  but  a  very  unworthy  son, 
except  in  point  of  capacity.  He  was  one  of  those 
men,  who,  wanting  a  taste  for  moral  beauty,  are  in 
every  other  respect  wise  in  vain,  and  succeed  only 
to  become  despised  and  unhappy.  He  was  the 
grossest  of  flatterers ;  paid  court  to  the  most  opposite 
xivals,  in  the  worst  manner;  and  seems  to  have  stuck 
at  nothing  to  obtain  his  ends.  His  perception  of 
what  was  great,  extrinsical  ly,  led  him  to  build  this 
princely  abode ;  and  his  worship  of  success  and  court 
ikvour  degraded  him  into  an  accomplice  with  Carr, 
£arl  of  Somerset  It  is  thought  by  the  historians, 
tiiat  he  died  just  in  time  to  save  him  from  the  dis- 
graceful consequences  of  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury.  But  we  shall  speak  of  that  matter  when 
we  come  to  the  Church  of  Covent  garden,  where  Carr 
va8buried.t 

Northumberland  House  was  built  upon  the  site  ot 
the  old  hospital  of  St  Mary  Roncesvaux, — Osborne 
fliys,  with  Spanish  gold.  '*  Part  of  the  present  man- 
aion,"  says  the  <  Ix»ndinium  Redivivum,*  '<  is  from 
the  designs  of  Bernard  Jansen,  and  the  frontispiece 
or  gateway  from  those  of  Gerard  Christmas.  This 
gateway  cannot  possibly  be  described  correctly,  as 
the  ornaments  are  scattered  in  the  utmost  profusion, 
fifom  the  base  to  the  attic,  which  supporu  a  copy  of 

*  Utsoprm,  voLi.  p.9Sl. 

t '  MesBofars  of  John  Evelya,  Esq.*  Second  edit.  voL  ii. 
P.SM. 

t  In  1103,  NovthamptoB  writes  thoi  to  Lord  BarcUey 
(Embz's  great  oneny),  apon  prase  ntiiig  to  him  a  dfvotlcumi 
oomposiaoD.  *'  The  weight  or  yoor  Lotdship's  pierciiig  Jodg* 
jaent  held  me  in  so  revereod  an  awe,  as  beftne  I  were  en- 
cooraged  by  two  or  three  of  my  fHeods,  who  had  a  taste,  I 
dorst  not  present  this  treatioe  to  your  view :  bat  siDoe  tbeir 
partlarity  hath  made  me  thus  hold,  my  own  afiectioo  to 
asnctify  thisUboor  to  yoarMlf  hath  mado  me  impodeot." 

Yet  in  the  year  saoooediag,  oar  authority  obsorrts,  he  has 
tiie  foUowing  passage  in  a  letter  to  Ssaea :— ^'  Some  friend 
of  mine  means  this  day,  before  night,  to  merit  my  derotioii 
and  ottermost  gntitade  by  seeking  to  do  good  to  you ;  the 
anoosas  whereof  my  prayeis  in  the  meanome  shaU  reoom- 
Bmd  10  that  l>est  gale  of  wind  that  may  favoor  it.  Your 
lordship,  by  yoor  last  parchase,  hath  alaiost  enramd  the 
droBsedary  that  would  have  won  the  Queen  of  sheba's 
favoor  by  bringing  pearls.  If  you  could  oooe  be  as  foroa- 
nate  in  dragging  old  Leviathan  (Burghley)  and  his  cub, 
tortuosum  eotmhrum  (Sir  Robert  Cecil),  as  the  prophet 
termeth  them,  out  of  this  dea  of  mischievous  device,  the 
better  put  of  the  world  iroBid  prefer  yoor  virtue  to  that  of 
Bereele^''~Soe  * Memoirsof  the  Peon  of  James  I.»  p.  SM. 
Saoh*<wl«)m«k"  are  the  worst  of  fools.  And  here  he  was 
•ctiog,asau  mch  men  are  apt  to  do,  more  or  less,  like  one 
of  ttke  commooMt  foob.  In  saying  such  contradicting  things 


Michael  Angalo*s  celebrated  lion.  Double  ranges 
of  grotesque  pilasters  inclose  eight  niches  on  the 
sides,  and  there  are  a  bow  window  and  an  open  arch 
above  the  gate.  The  basement  of  the  whole  firont 
contains  fourteen  nicbos,  vrith  ancient  weapons 
crossed  within  them;  and  the  upper  stories  have 
twenty.four  windows,  in  two  ranges,  with  pierce  bat- 
tlements. Each  wing  terminates  in  a  cupola,  and 
the  angles  have  rustic  quoins.  The  ouadrangle 
within  the  gate  is  in  a  better  style  of  building,  but 
rather  distinguished  by  simplicity  than  grandeur; 
and  the  garden  next  the  Thame%  with  many  trees, 
serves  to  screen  the  mansion  from  those  diMgrceabie 
objecu  which  generally  bound  the  shores  of  the  river 
in  this  vast  trading  city. 

**  Northumberland  House  was  discovered  to  be 
on  fire  March  18,  1780,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  raged  from  that  hour  till  eight,  when 
the  whole  front  next  the  Strand  was  completely 
destroyed.  Dr  Percy's  apartments  vrere  consumed ; 
but  great  part  of  bis  library  escaped  the  general 
niln.^* 

We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  laying  this 
extract  before  our  readers,  because,  though  the  house 
still  exists,  the  public  see  little  of  it.  All  they 
behold,  indeed,  is  the  screen  or  advanced  guard, 
which  is  no  very  fine  sight,  and  only  serves  to  nar- 
now  the  way.  The  great  spears  in  the  niches  look 
as  if  their  only  use  was  to  batter  down  the  gates 
with.  Of  the  quadrangle  inside  the  public  know 
nothing;  and  thousands  pass  every  day  without 
suspecting  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  tree  on 
the  premises. 

The  Percys  had  this  house  in  consequence  of  a 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
who  was  Northampton's  nephew.  During  the  EarVs 
posMssion  it  was  called  Suffolk  House,  and  furnished 
an  escape  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Emerson,  from 
one  of  the  mad  pranks  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cberbury, 
who  was  for  fighting  everybody.  His  lordship  had 
had  sundry  fits  of  ague,  which  brought  him  at  last  to 
be  ''so  lean  and  yellow,  that  scarce  any  man,**  he 
says,  *'  did  know  him.  It  happened,**  he  continues, 
**  during  this  sickness,  that  I  walked  abroad  one  day 
towards  Whitehall,  where,  meeting  with  one  Emer- 
son, who  spoke  very  disgraceful  words  of  Sir  Robert 
Harley,  being  then  my  dear  friend,  my  weakness 
could  not  hinder  me  to  be  sensible  of  my  friend's  dis- 
honour ;  shaking  him,  therefore,  by  a  long  beard  be 
wore,  I  stcpt  a  little  a%ide,  and  drew  my  sword  in 
the  street;  Captain  Thomas  Scrivan,  a  friend  of 
mine,  not  being  far  ofiT  on  one  side,  and  divers  fViends 
of  his  on  the  other  side.  All  that  saw  me  wondered 
how  I  could  go,  being  so  i^eak  and  consumed  as  I 
was,  but  much  more  that  I  would  offer  to  fight; 
howsoever,  Emerson,  instead  of  drawing  his  sword, 
ran  away  into  Suffolk  House,  and  afterwards  in- 
formed the  Lords  of  the  Counsel  of  what  I  had  done; 
who,  not  long  after  sending  for  me,  did  not  so  much 
reprehend  my  taking  part  with  my  friend,  as  that  I 
would  adventure  to  fight,  being  in  such  a  bad  condi- 
tion of  health."! 

The  disgraceful  words  spoken  by  Emenon  were 
very  likely  nothing  at  all,  except  to  his  lordshipls 
ultra-chivalrous  fancy ;  but  this  is  a  curious  scene  to 
imagine  at  the  entrance  of  the  present  quiet  Nor- 
thumberland House, — Emerson  slipping  into  the 
gate  with  horror  in  his  looks,  and  the  lean  and  yel- 
low ghost  of  the  knight-errant  behind  him,  sword  in 
hand. 

Mr  Malcolm  has  spoken  of  the  apartments  of 
Dr  Percy.  This  was  Dr  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore, 
who  gave  an  impulae  to  the  spirit  of  the  modem 
muse  by  his  *  Rdiquet  of  Ancient  English  Poetry.' 
He  was  a  kinsman  of  the  Northumberland  fiunily. 
We  believe  it  was  in  NorthumberUnd  House  that 
his  friend  Goldsmith,  stammering  out  a  line  qieecb 
of  thanks  to  a  personage  in  a  splendid  dress  whom 
he  took  for  the  Duke,  was  informed,  when  he  had 
done,  that  it  was  the  footman. 

A  little  way  up  Catherine  street  is  Exeter  street, 
where  Johnson  first  lodged  when  he  came  to  town. 
His  lodgings  were  at  the  house  of  Mr  Morris,  a  stay- 
maker.  He  dined  at  the  Fine-apple  in  New  street, 
**  for  eightpenoe,  with  very  good  company.**  Several 
of  them,  he  told  Boswell,  had  travelled.  <*  They 
expected  to  meet  every  day ;  but  did  not  know  one 
another's  names.  **  The  rest  of  his  information  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  specimen  of  his  disposition. 
*«  It  used,**  said  he,  '*  to  coat  the  rest  a  shilling,  for 

•  Vol.  Iv.  p.  306. 

t « Ufo  of  Edward  Lord  Heibert  of  Cheibary,*  in  the 
*  Autobiography,'  p.  lie. 


tbey  drank  vrine :  but  I  had  a  cut  of  meat  for  ^• 
pence,  and  bread  for  a  penny,  and  gave  the  waiter  n 
penny;  so  that  I  was  quite  as  well  served,  nay,  better 
than  the  rest,  for  they  gave  the  waiter  nothing.  ** 
Johnson  drank  at  this  time  no  fermented  liquors. 
Boswell  supposes  that  be  had  gained  a  knowWdgs  of 
the  art  of  living  in  London  from  an  Irish  painter, 
whoni  he  knew  at  Birmingham,  and  o(  whom  he 
gave  thb  account.  ^  Tliirty  pounds  a  year,**  accord- 
ing to  this  economical  philosopher,  **  was  enough  to 
enable  a  man  to  live  there  without  being  contempti- 
ble. He  allowed  ten  pounds  for  dothes  and  linen. 
He  said  a  man  might  live  in  a  garret  at  dgltteen 
pence  a  week ;  few  people  would  inquire  where  be 
lodged  :  and  if  they  did,  it  was  easy  to  aay,  '  Sity  I 
am  to  be  found  at  such  a  place.'  By  spendli^  three- 
pence at  a  coffee-house,  he  might  be  for  some  hours 
every  day  in  very  good  company ;  be  might  dine  for 
sixpence,  break&st  on  bread  and  milk  for  a  peiuiy, 
and  do  without  supper.  On  etcon-sAirt  day  be  went 
abroad  and  paid  visits.''* 

The  Strand  end  of  Catherine  street  is  mentioned 
In  Gay's  *  Trivia'  for  a  notoriety  which  it  now  un- 
fortunately shares  with  too  many  places  to  render  it 
remarkable.  Hb  picture  of  one  of  the  women  he 
speaks  of,  possesses  a  literal  truth,  characteristic  of 
the  whole  of  this  curious  poem. 

•*  'Tis  she  who  nightly  strolls  with  sauntering  pace ; 
No  stubborn  stays  her  yielding  shape  embrace ; 
Beneath  the  lamp  her  Uwdry  ribands  glare. 
The  new  scower'd  manteau,  and  the  slattern  air. 
High  draggled  petticoato  her  travels  show, 
And  hollow  cheeks  with  artful  blushes  glow. 

'<  In  riding-hood,  near  Tavern  door  she  plies, 
Or  muflied  pinners  hide  her  livid  eyes. 
With  empty  band-box  she  delights  to  range. 
And  feigns  a  distant  errand  from  the  'Change.** 

Gay  contents  himself  with  a  picture,  and  a  warn- 
ing. In  our  times,  we  have  learnt  to  pity  the  human 
beings,  and  to  think  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  the 
first  causes  of  the  evil. 

The  houses  between  Catherine  street  and  Bnrldgh 
street,  stand  upon  ground  formerly  occupied  hj 
Wimbledon  House,  a  mansion  built  by  Sir  Edarard 
Cecil,  whom  Charles  I  created  Vtacount  Wimbledon. 
It  waa  burnt  down;  and  Stow  says,  that  the  day 
before,  his  lordship's  country  house  at  Wimbledoo 
was  blown  up. 

^'  The  late  Lyceum  was  built  about  the  year  1765,  as 
an  academy  and  exhibition-room,  in  anticipation  of  the 
royal  one  then  contemplated.  It  did  not  succeed  ; 
and  part  of  it  was  converted  into  a  theatre  for  musi- 
cal performances.  It  then  became  a  place  of  exhibi- 
tion  for  large,  panoramic  pictures,  among  whidi  we 
remember  vrith  pleasure  the  battle  pieces  of  Mr 
Robert  Ker  Porter  (Seringapatam,  Acre,  &c).  A 
species  of  entertainment  then  took  place  in  it,  which 
has  justly  been  called  "useful  and  liberal,"  present- 
ing, on  a  regular  st^e,  pictures  or  scenes  of  famous 
places,  while  a  person  read  accounts  of  them  from  a 
desk.  We  remember  the  iSgyptiana,  or  deacription 
of  iEgypt,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  an  attempt,  not 
quite  ao  well  founded,  to  illttstrate  the  scenes  of 
Milton's  L'AUq^  and  Penaeroao.  Neitber  of  the 
attempU  met  vrith  success ;  but  the  former,  periiaps, 
might  be  tried  again  vrith  advantage,  now  that  infor- 
mation and  the  thirst  for  it  have  so  wonderfully  io- 
creaaed.  The  panorama,  however,  may  have  realised 
all  that  can  be  done  in  this  vray.  Visiters  to  tho*e 
admirable  contrivances  may  be  afanost  odd  to  beoome 
travellers ;  and  a  reader  at  hand  might  disturb  them, 
like  an  impertinence.  We  leeoUe^  being  ao  eaily 
one  morning  at  a  panorama,  that  we  Jiad  the  place  to 
ourselves.  The  room  vras  without  a  sound,  and  the 
scene  Florence ;  and  when  we  came  out,  the  ooiae 
and  crowd  of  the  streets  had  an  effect  on  us,  as  if  we 
had  been  suddenly  transported  out  of  an  Italian  soli- 
tude. The  Lyceum  has  since  been  handsomely 
rebuilt  as  a  new  English  Opera  House,  under  the 
management  of  Mr  Arnold,  who  has  done  much 
to  cultivate  a,  love  of  muac  in  this  country.  Over 
the  fbrmer  theatre,  we  bdiere,  was  a  room  bnik 
by  him    for   the   membera  of  the  fiunous  Berf* 

*  Boswdl,  voL  I.  p.  81. 
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Steak  Cliib»  equally  oelebreted  for  loving  tlielr  steaks 
and  roasting  one  another.  * 

The  little  crowded  nest  of  shop- counters  and  wild 
beasts,  called  Exeter  Change,  which  has  lately  been 
putted  down,  took  its  name  from  a  mansion  belong* 
ing  to  the  Bleeps  of  Exeter,  whether  on  the  south 
or  north  side  of  the  street,  does  not  appear.  It  is 
uot  necessary  that  the  spot  should  have  been  the 
same.  Any  connexion  with  a  large  mansion,  or  ite 
neighboarhood,  is  sufficient  to  give  name  to  a  new 
house.  ^Pennant  thrnks,  we  know  not  on  what  au- 
thority, that  the  great  Lord  Burleigh  had  a  mansion 
on  the  spot ;  and  he  adds,  tbat  he  died  here.  Eieter 
Change  was  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  retgn 
of  William  and  Mary,  as  a  speculation.  The  lower 
story,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  was  ap» 
propriated  to  the  shops  of  milliners ;  and  upholster- 
ers had  the  upper.  In  the  year  1721,  the  town  were 
invited  to  this  place  to  look  at  a  bed.  **  Mr  Nor- 
mond  Cony,**  saith  the  historian,  **  exhibited  a  singu- 
lar bed  for  two  riiillings  and  sixpence  each  person, 
the  product  of  his  own  ingenuity ;  the  curtains  of 
which  were  woven  in  the  most  ingenious  manner' 
with  feathers  of  the  greatest  variety  and  beauty  he 
eould  procure ;  the  ground  represented  white  damask, 
mixed  with  silver  and  oroamente  of  various  descrip. 
tions,  supporting  vases  of  flowers  and  fruits.  Each 
curtain  had  a  purple  border  a  foot  in  breadth,  branched 
with  flowers  shaded  with  scarlet,  the  valence  and 
bases  the  same.  The  bed  was  eighteen  feet  in  height ; 
and  from  the  description  must  have  been  a  superior 
effort  of  genius,  equally  original  with  the  works  of 
the  South  Sea  Islanders,  whose  cloaks,  mantles,  and 
caps,  grace  the  collection  formed  by  Captain  Cook, 
Aow  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  **f 

This  was  a  gentle  exhibition  enough.  Sixty  years 
ago,  instead  of  the  bed,  was  presented  the  right 
honourable  body  of  Lord  Baltimore,  a  personage 
who  ran  away  with  young  ladies  against  their  will. 
The  body  lay  **  in  state,"  previously  to  its  interment 
at  Epsom.  Lord  Baltimore  was  succeeded  by  the 
wild  beasts,  who  kept  possession  in  their  narrow  un- 
healthy cages  till  the  death  of  the  poor  elephant  in 
1826,  which,  conspiring  with  the  new  spirit  of  im- 
provement to  call  final  attention  to  this  excrescence 
in  the  Strand,  it  was  adijudged  to  be  rooted  out. 
The  death  of  this  unfortunate  animal,  who  seems  to 
have  had  just  reason  enough  to  grow  mad,  is  too  re- 
cent to  be  dwelt  upon.  But  we  may  observe  tbat 
the  catastrophe  had  its  proper  effect,  in  exciting  the 
public  to  guard  against  similar  evils ;  nor  is  it  likely 
that  these  intelligent  and  noble  creatures,  nor  indeed 
any  others,  will  undergo  such  a  monstrous  sUte  of 
existence  again. 

Passing  one  day  by  Exeter  Change,  we  beheld  a 
sight  strange  enough  to  witness  in  a  great  thorough^ 
&rc, — a  fine  horse  startled,  and  pawing  the  ground, 
at  the  roar  of  lions  and  tigers.  It  was  at  the  time, 
we  suppose,  when  the  beasts  were  being  fed. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 

'UKCOLN*S   INK,   AND  THE   NZIGHBOUaHOOD.' 

Contents : — LincobCs  Infu^-Ben  Jonton'a  Bricklaytng* 
— Enactments  against  Beards. — Oliver  CrtmwWy 
More,  Hale,  and  other  eminent  Students  of  Lincoln's 
Inn. — LincMs  Inn  Fields,  or  Square, — Houses  there 
built  by  Inigo  Jones, — Pepys's  admiration  of  the  eom^ 
farts  of  Mr  Fovey. — Surgeons*  Colleg€.-~Sir  Richard 
and  Lady  Fanshave,  ana  Lord  SandkicL — Execution 
of  the  patriotic  Lord  Russelly  with  an  Account  of  the 
circumstances  that  led  to  and  accompanied  it,  and  same 
R^narks  on  his  Character. — Affecting  Passages  from 
the  Utters  of  his  IVidom. 

Lincoln's  Inn,  upon  the  side  of  Chancery  lane,  pre- 
sents a  long,  old  front  of  brick,  more  simple  than 

•  The  author  of  a  «  History  of  the  Chibi  of  Loodoo '  (vol. 
u.  p.  8.)  savt,  that  this  U  nut  the  Boef-Steak  Club  of  which 
Bstooart,  the  comedian,  was  steward,  and  Mrs  Wofflneton 
president.  He  derives  its  origin  from  an  accidental  dhiner 
taten  bjr  Lord  PeteAoroagh  in  the  scenic  nxnn  of  Rich  the 
Uarleqtnn,  over  Coyent  Garden  Theatre.  The  original 
gridiron,  on  which  Rich  broiled  the  Peer's  heef  stake,  ia 
stin  preserved,  as  the  palladiam  of  the  club;  and  the 
membtrs  have  it  engraved  on  their  bottons.  It  has  gene- 
rally, we  believe,  admitted  the  leading  nen  of  the  day,  of 
whatever  description,  provided  they  can  joke  and  bear 
^^^'  ^.Thcfoww' J»tn»«nti<»«l  says,  that  Lotd  Sand- 
with  and  Wilkes's  days  arc  generally  quoted  as  the  aolden 
period  of  the  society.  * 


clean.  It  is  saturated  with  the  London  smoke. 
Within  is  a  handsome  row  of  buildings,  and  a  gar- 
den, in  which  Biclcerstaff  describes  himself  as  walk- 
ing, by  £kvour  of  the  benchers,  who  had  grown  old 
With  him.*  It  will  be  recollected  that  BickersUfT 
lived  in  Shire  lane,  which  leads  into  this  inn  from 
Temple-bar.  The  garden-wall  on  the  side  neit 
Chancery-lane  is  said  by  Aubrey  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  Ben  Jonson*s  performance  as  a  bricklayer. 
We  have  spoken  of  it  in  our  remarks  on  that  lane ; 
but  sliall  now  add  the  particulars.  ^.  His  mother, 
after  his  father*s  death,**  savs  Aubrey,  « married  a 
bricklayer ;  and  'tis  generally  said  that  he  wrought 
for  some  time  with  his  fiither-in-law,  and  particuUu-Iy 
on  the  garden-wall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  next  to  Chancery 
lane."  Aubrey's  report  adds,  that  **n  knight,  or 
bencher,  walking  through,  and  hearing  him  repeat 
some  Greeke  names  out  of  Homer,  disbursing  with 
him,  and  finding  him  to  haee  a  wit  extraordinary, 
gave  him  sohie  exhibition  to  maintain  him  at  Trinity 
College  in  Cambridge. f  Fuller  says,  that  he  had 
been  there  before,  at  St  John's,  and  that  he  was 
obliged  by  the  family  poverty  to  return  to  the  brick- 
laying.:^ **  And  let  them  not  blush,"  isays  this  good- 
hearted  writer,  <*  that  have,  but  those  that  have  not  a 
lawful  calling.  He  helped  in  the  building  of  the  new 
structure  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  where,  having  a  trowell  in 
his  hand,  he  had  a  book  in  his  pocket."  A  late  editor 
of  Ben  Jonson  rejects  these  literary  accounts  of  the 
poet's  bricklaying  as  « figments.  "§  And  he  brings 
his  author's  own  representations  to  prove,  that  he  left 
the  business,  not  for  the  University,  but  the  continent. 
As  this  writer  has  nothing,  however,  to  oppose  to 
what  Aubrey  and  Fuller  believed  respecting  the  rest, 
the  reports,  so  far,  are  worth  as  much  as  they  were 
before.  Nobody  was  more  likely  than  Ben  Jonson 
to  carry  a  Greek  or  Latin  book  with  him  on  such 
occasions ;  nor,  as  far  as  that  matter  goes,  to  let  others 
become  aware  of  it. 

Pennant's  sketch  of  Lincoln's  Inn  continues  to  be  the 
best,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  of  it  since 
his  time.  He  begins  with  observing,  that  *'  the  gate 
is  of  brick,  but  of  no  small  ornament  to  the. street." 
This  is  the  gate  in  Chancery  lane.  **  It  was  built," 
he  continues,  **  by  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  once  a  member 
of  this  inn,  and  afterwards  treasurer  of  the  house- 
hold to  Henry  VII.  The  other  parts  were  rebuilt 
at  different  times,  but  much  about  the  same  period. 
None  of  the  original  building  is  left,  for  it  was  formed 
out  of  the  house  of  the  Black  Friais,  which  fronted 
Holbom  end  of  the  palace  of  Ralph  Nevil,  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  and  Bishop  of  Chichester,  built 
by  him  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  on  a  piece  of 
ground  granted  to  him  by  the  king.  It  continued 
to  be  Inhabited  by  some  of  the  successors  in  the  see. 
This  was  the  original  site  of  the  Dominicans  or 
Black  Friars,  before  they  removed  to  the  spot  now 
known  by  that  name.  On  part  of  the  ground,  now 
covered  with  buildings,  Henry  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
built  an  Inne,  as  it  was  in  those  days  called,  for  him- 
self, in  which  he  died  in  1312.  Tlie  ground  did 
belong  to  the  Black  Friars;  and  was  granted  by 
Edward  I  to  that  great  Earl.  The  whole  has  re 
tained  his  name.  One  of  the  bishops  of  Chichester, 
in  after  times,  did  grant  leases  of  the  buildings  to 
certain  students  of  the  law,  reserving  to  themselves 
a  rent,  and  lodgings  for  themselves  whenever  they 
came  to  town.  This  seems  to  have  taken  place  about 
the  time  of  Henry  VII." 

**  The  chapel,"  continues  our  author,  «  was  designed 
by  Inigo  Jones;  it  is  built  upon  massy  piUars, 
and  affords,  under  its  shelter,  an  excellent  walk. 
This  work  evinces  that  Inigo  never  was  designed  for 
a  gothio  architect.  The  Lord  Chancellor  holds  his 
sittings  in  the  great  halt  This,  like  that  of  the 
Temple,  had  its  revels,  and  great  Christmasses. 
Instead  of  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  it  had  its  King  of 
the  Cocknies.  They  had  also  a  Jack  Straw ;  but  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he,  and  all  his  adhe* 
rents,  were  utterly  banished.  I  must  not  omit,  that 
in  the  same  reign,  sumptuary  laws  were  made  to 
regulate  the  'dress  of  the  members  of  the  house ; 
who  were  forbidden  to  wear  long  hair,  or  great 
rufl^  cloaks,  boots,  or  spurs.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII  beards  were  prohibited  at  the  great  table, 
under  pain  of  paying  double  commons.  His  daugh- 
ter, £lizal>eth,  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  confined 
them  to  a  fortnight's  growth,  under  penalty  of  9*.  4d. ; 
but  the  fashion  prevuled  so  strongly,  that  the  prohi- 
bition was  repealed,  and  no  manner  of  size  limited  to 
that  venerable  excrescence.  ||  ** 


'Tis  merry  in  the  hall, 
When  beards  vrag  all. 


t  Lmdiniom  Redhimin,  voLiv.  p.30S. 


*  TaUer,  No.  100. 

t  *  Lives  and  Letten,'  ut  supra. 

t  *  Worthies  of  England,'  mt  supra. 

^  GUfiird's  *  Worits  of  Ben  Jonson,'  toL  i.  p.  is* 

II  Pennant,  ut  supra,  p.  178. 


says  the  proverb ;  but  the  lawyers  in  those  days  had 
already  so  nuiny  refreshments  to  their  solemnity,  in 
masks  and  revels,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
provide  for  decency  of  mastication  in  ordinary. 
Attempts  to  regulate  trifies  of  this  sort,  however, 
have  always  been  fbimd  more  difficult  than  any 
others,  the  impertinence  of  the  interference  being  in 
proportion.  Think  of  the  officers  watching  the 
illegal  growth  of  the  beard;  the  vexation  of  the 
*  dandies,'  who  wanted  their  beards  out  of  doors;  and 
the  resentment  of  the  unservile  part  of  the  eldeni 
He  that  parted  with  his  beard,  rather  than  his  three 
and  fourpence,  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  alien. 

In  the  hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn  is  Hogarth's  celebrated 
failure  of  <  Paul  preaching  before  Felix.'  It  seems 
hard  upon  a  great  man  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  what 
he  could  not  do.  However,  the  subject  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  of  the  society's  choosing.  A 
bequest  had  been  made  them  which  produced  a  com  • 
mission  to  Hogarth,  probably  in  expectation  that  he 
would  illustrate  some  of  the  consequences  of  good 
laws  in  his  usual  manner. 

^'  Old  Fortescue  was  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  Spelman, 
the  great  antiquary ;  Sir  Thomas  More;  Cromwell; 
Sir  Mathew  Hale ;  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  other- 
wise known  by  his  title  of  Lord  EUcsmere ;  Shafkes« 
bury,  the  statesman;  and  Lord  Mansfield.  Dr 
Donne  also  studied  there  for  a  short  time,  but  left 
the  inn  to  enjoy  an  inheritance,  and  became  a  clergy 
man.  However,  he  returned  to  it  in  after  life  as 
preacher  of  the  lecture ;  which  office  he  held  about 
two  years,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  hearers. 
TiUotson  was  another  preacher.  It  is  difficult  to 
present  to  one's  imagination  the  venerable  judges  in 
their  younger  days ;  to  think  of  Hale  as  a  gay  fid- 
low  (which  he  was  till  an  accident  made  him  other* 
wise) ;  or  fancy  that  Sir  Thomas  More  had  any  other 
fiice  but  the  profound  and  ponderous  one  in  his  pic- 
tures. His  face,  indeed,  must  have  been  full  of 
meaning  enough  at  all  times ;  for  at  twenty-one  he 
was  a  stirring  youth  in  Parliament ;  and  at  twenty 
he  took  to  wearing  a  hair-shirt,  as  an  aid  to  his  medi- 
tations. It  is  interesting  to  fancy  him  passing  us  in 
the  Inn  square,  with  a  gUmce  of  his  deep  eye;  we 
(of  posterity)  being  in  the  secret  of  his  hair-shirt, 
which  the  less  informed  passengers  are  not. 

The  account  of  Hale's  change  of  character,  on  his 
entrance  into  Lincoln's  Inn,  merits  to  be  repeated* 
«  At  Oxford,"  says  his  biographer,  '*  he  fell  into 
many  levities  and  extravagances,  and  was  preparing 
to  go  along  with  his  tutor,  who  went  Chaplain  tta 
Lord  Vere  into  the  Low  Countries,  with  a  resolutioa 
of  entering  himself  into  the  Prince  of  Oran^'A 
army,  when  he  was  diverted  from  his  design  by  bemg 
engaged  in  a  lawsuit  with  Sir  William  Whitmore^ 
who  laid  claim  to  part  of  his  estate.  Afterwards,  hy 
the  persuasions  of  Serjeant  Glanville^  who  happened 
to  be  his  counsel  in  this  case,  and  had  an  opportunity, 
of  observing  his  capacity,  he  resolved  upon  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  No- 
▼ember  8,  1629.  Sensible  of  the  time  he  had  lost  in 
firlvolous  pursuits,  he  now  studied  at  the  rate  of  six- 
teen hours  a  day,  and  threw  aside  all  appearance  o£ 
vanity  in  his  apparel.  He  is  said,  indeed,  to  have 
neglected  his  dress  so  much,  that,  being  a  strong  and 
well-buiit  man,  be  was  once  taken  by  a  press-gang* 
as  a  person  very  fit  for  sea-service,  which  plessant 
mistake  made  him  regard  more  decency  in  hisdoatha 
for  the  future,  though  never  to  any  degree  of  extra- 
vagant finery.  What  confirmed  him  still  more  in  a 
serious  and  regular  wav  of  life  was  an  accident,  which 
is  'related  to  have  beuUen  one  of  bis  companions. 
Hale,  with  other  young  students  of  the  Inn,  being 
invited  out  of  town,  one  of  the  company  called  ior 
so  much  wine,  that  notwithstanding  all  Hale  ceuldt 
do  to  prevent  it,  he  went  on  in  his  excess  till  he  Ml 
down  in  a  fit,  seemingly  dead,  and  was  with  some 
difficulty  recovered.  This  particularly  affected  Hale* 
in  whom  the  principles  of  religion  had  been  early 
implanted;  and,  therefore,  retiring  into  another 
room,  and  falling  down  upon  his  knees,  he  prayed 
earnestly  to  God,  both  for  his  friend,  that  he  m^ht 
be  restored  to  life  again,  and  for  himself,  that  he 
might  be  forgiven  for  being  present  and  countenane- 
ing  so  much  excess:  and  he  vowed  to  God,  that  he 
would  never  again  keep  company  in  that  manner,  nor 
drink  a  health  while  he  lived.  His  friend  recovered  ; 
and  from  this  time  Mr  Hale  forsook  all  his  gay  ac- 

3uaintance,  and  divided  his  whole  time  between  the 
ttties  of  religion,  and  the  studies  of  his  profession.*' 
Of  Hale,  in  more  advanced  life,  we  shall  speak 
when  we  notice  what  is  interesting  in  Westminster 
Hall.     Cromwell  is  supposed  to  hare  been  about 
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two  yc«r»  in  Lincoln**  Inn,  and  while  ho  wm  ther« 
attended  to  anything  but  the  Uw,  the  future  detoot 
Protector  being,  in  fact,  nothing  more  nor  let*  then 
a  gankbler  end  debauchee.  However,  he  is  suppoud 
to  have  run  all  hta  round  oi  dissipaiioo  in  that  time. 
Man»field*8  rcflidence»  in  Lincoln**  Ion,  when  Mr 
Hurraj,  gave  rise  to  a  lingular  reference  in  Pope. 
It  ia  in  the  translation  of  Horace's  ode,  « Intennis» 
Venua  diu,'  where  the  poet  says  to  the  goddess— 

«<  I  an  not  now,  alas !  the  man 

As  in  the  gentle  reign  of  my  Queen  Anne, 

To  awafcw /re  direct  your  doves, 

There  spread  round  Murrav  all  your  blooming  lores; 

Noble  and  young,  who  strikes  the  heart 

With  etery  sprightly,  every  decent  part ; 

Equal  the  iiyur^  to  defend. 

To  charm  the  mistress,  or  to  fii  the  friend. 

This  nmaberjivt  to  which  Venus  is  to  go  with  her 


extraordinary  cheer.  And  after  dinner  up  and  dowii 
to  see  his  house.  And  in  a  word,  methinks,  for  his 
perspective  in  the  little  closet ;  his  room  floored  above 
with  woods  of  several  colours,  like,  but  above,  the 
best  cabinet-work  I  ever  saw ;  his  potto  and  vault, 
with  his  bottles  of  wine,  and  a  well  therein  to  keep 
thera  cool;  his  furniture  of  all  sorts;  his  bath  at  he 
top  of  the  house,  good  pictures,  and  his  manners  of 
eatinff  and  drinking ;  do  surpass  all  that  ever  I  did 
see  of  one  man  in  aD  my  life.*  '* 

The  Country  and  City  Mouse,  in  Pope's  imiution 

of  Horace,  go 

To  a  tall  house  near  Lincoln*s  Inn, 

which  had 

Palladian  walls,  Venetian  doors, 
Grotesoo  roofs,  and  stucco  floors. 
The  house  of  a  living  architect  is  observable  In 
Holbom  row  (the  north  side  of  the  square)  and  has 
a  singular   but  pleasbg  effect,    though  not  quite 


doves,  poinu  out  Murray's  apartmenu  in  l^^^^*    desirable  perhaps  in   this  northern  climate,  where 

Inn.  Pope,  as  we  ^^^'f  «"^^^^  *'''^^^*[^^°^^^    light  and  sun  are  in  request.     It  presents  a  case  of 

'        ^^  ^         *-*  — »-«^  nr»n     g^^j^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  the  original  front,  and  comprising  a 


that  nature  intended  his  noble  acquaintance  for  an 
Ovid ;  a  noUon  parUy  suggested,  perhaps,  by  Ovid's 
having  been  a  Uwyer.  It  was  durmg  his  residence 
in  Linooln*s  Inn,  that  the  future  Lord  Chief  Justice 
is  said  to  have  drank  the  Pretender's  health  on  his 
knees;  which  he  very  likely  did.  The  charge  was 
brought  up  twenty  years  afterwards,  to  ruin  his  pro- 
spects under  the  Hanover  succession ;  but  it  came  to 
nothing.  One  dynasty  has  no  dislike  to  a  strong 
pr^udice  in  favour  of  a  preceding  dynasty,  when  the 
latter  has  ceased  to  be  formidable.  The  propensity 
to  adhere  to  royalty  is  kicked  upon  as  a  good  symptom ; 
and  the  event  generally  answers  the  expecUtion. 
The  fiivourite  courtiers  under  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick have  come  of  Jacobite  families. 

A  century  ago,  according  to  a  passage  in  Gay, 
Lincoln's  Inn  and  the  neighbourhood  were  dangerous 
places  to  walk  through  at  night. 
•<  Where  Lincoln's  Inn,  wide  space,  is  raUed  around, 
Cross  not  with  venturous  step ;  there  oft  is  found 
The  lurking  thief,  who  while  the  daylight  shone. 
Made  the  wan  echo  with  his  begging  tone: 
That  eruteh,  which  kte  compassion  moved,  shall 

wound 
Thy  bleeding  head,  and  fell  thee  to  the  ground. 
Though  thou  art  tempted  by  the  Knkman's  call, 
¥tt  trust  him  not  along  the  lonely  wall ; 
fa  the  midway  hell  quenoh  the  flaming  brand. 
And  share  the  booty  with  the  pilfering  band. 
Still  keep  the  public  streets,  where  oily  rays. 
Shot  from  the  crystal  lamp,  o'erspread  the  ways." 

The  wall  here^mentioned  is  probably  that  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  which,  like  all  other  walls,  is  at 
pMseat  rendered  as  light  as  in  day  time. 

Lincoln's   Inn   Fields,  now  a  handsome  square^ 
set  more  agreeably  than  most  others,  with  grass- 
plat  and  underwood,   were  first  disposed  into  their 
present  regular  appearance  by  Inigo  Jones,  under 
Hm  auspices  of  a  committee  of  gentry  and  nobility, 
one  of  vrhom  was  Bacon.     Inigo  built  some  of  the 
hoiMes,  and  gave  to  the  ground-plot  of  the  square 
the  eiaet  dimensions  of  the  base  of  one  of  the  pyra- 
Bddi^  of  Egypt.     He  coqM  not  have  hit  upon  a 
better  mode  of  conveying  to  the  imagination  a  sense 
of  those  enormous  structures.      If  the   passenger 
stops  and  pictures  to  himself  one  of  the  huge  slant- 
ing sides  of  the  pyramid,  as  wide  as  the  whole 
length  of   the  square,    leaning  away  up  into  the 
atmoqihere^  with  an  apex  we  know  not  how  high,  it 
will  indeed  seem  to  him  a  kind  of  stone  mountain. 
-  The  houses  in  Lhieoln*s  Inn  Fields  built  by  Inigo 
Jones  are  in  Arch  row  (the  western  side),  and  may 
mSX  be  dbtinguished.     Pennant  speaks  of  one  of 
then»  as  being,  «  Lindesey  House,  oooe  the  seat  of 
the  Earls  of  Lindesey,  and  of  their  descendants,  the 
Dukes  of  Ancaster."      They  are  probably  still  a 
great  deal  more  handsome  inside^  and  more  oonve- 
nieBl,  than  any-  of  the  flimsy  modem  houses  pre- 
fsrred  to  them:   but  London  has  grown  so  large, 
that  everybody  who  can  afford  it  lives  at  the  £uhion- 
able  outdurts,  for  the  fresh  air.     It  is  probable  that 
Iiiigo's  houses  created  an  ambition  of  good  building 
in  this  quarter.      Pepys  speaks  of  a  Mr  Povey's 
house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  as  a  miracle  of  ele- 
gance and  comfort.     His  description  of  it  is  eharao- 
taristic  off  the  snug  and  wondering  Pepys. 

«  Thence  (that  is  to  say,  from  ohapel  and  the 
ladies)  with    Mr  Povey  home   to   dmner;    where 


balcony  and  arcade     Shrubs  and  plate-glass  com- 
plete the  taste  of  its  appearance.     On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way  (called  Portugal  row,  most  likely 
from  our  connexion  with  Portugal  in  Charles  the 
Second*s  time),   the  inhabitant  of  the  above  house 
has  the  pleasure,  we  believe  of  contemplating  his 
own  work,  in  the  handsome  front  and  portico  of 
Surgeons*   College.     This  mode   of  giving  a  new 
front  to  a  house,  and  fetching  it  out  into  a  portico, 
is  an  ingenious  way  of  getting  up  an  ornament  to 
the  metropolis  at  little   expense.     Surgeons'   Col- 
lege, instead  of  being  two  or  three  old  houses  with 
a  new  face,  looks  like  a  separate  building.     In  Por- 
tugal row  sometime  lived  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  in 
whose  quaint  translation  of  Camoens  there  is  occa- 
sionally more  genuine  poety,  than  in  the  less  une- 
qual version  of  Mickle.     This  accomplished  person 
vras  recalled  from    an  embassy  in   Spain,    on   the 
ground  that  he  had  signed  a  treaty  without  autho- 
rity; which  was  fiict;  but  the  suspicious  neeessity 
of  finding  some  honourable  way  of  removing  Lord 
Sandwich  from  his  command  in  the  navy,  induced 
Lady  Fanshawe  and  others  to  conclude  that  he  was 
sacrificed  to  that  convenience.      He   died  on  the 
intended  day  of  his  return,  of  a  violent  fisver,  aggra- 
vated, not  improbably,  perhaps  caused,  by  tlus  awk- 
ward dose  of  his  mission:    lor  such  things  have 
been,  with  men  of  sensitive  imaginations.     His  wiie, 
a  very  frank  and  cordial  woman,   not  reserved  in 
q[>eaking  her  mind,  has  left  interesting  memoirs  of 
him,  in  which  she  countenances  a  clamour  of  that 
day,  that  Lord  Sandwich  vras  a  coward.     She  adds, 
^  He  neither  understood  the  custom  of  the  (Spanish) 
court,  nor  the  language,  nor  indeed  anything  but  a 
vicious  life;  and  thus  (addreanng  her  children)  was 
he  shuffled  into  your  Cither's  employment,  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  his  five  years'  negociation.!"    We 
quote  this  passage  here,  because  Lord   Sandwich 
was  himself  an  inhabitant  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fidds. 
His  want  of  courage  (a  charge  shameftilfy  banned  to 
and  fro  between  oflleers  at  that  time)  is  surely  not 
to  be  taken  for  granted  upon  the  word  of  his  ene- 
mies considering  the  testimonies  borne  in  his  fla- 
vour by  the  Duke  of  York  and  others,  and  his 
numerous  successes  against  the  enemy.     It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  the  pleasures  of  Charles's  oourt 
might  have  done  him  no  good.     Sandwich  had  been 
one  of  Cromwell's  council;  appears  afterwards  to 
have  been  a  gallant  of  Lady  Castlemain's;   was  a 
great  courtier ;  and  probably  had  as  little  principle 
as  most  public  men  of  that  age.     Pepys,  who  was 
lus  relation,  describes  him  as  being  a  lute-player. 

On  Lady  Fanshawe's  return  to  England,  she 
took  a  house  £ot  twenty-one  years  in  Holbom  row, 
where  her  oontempktion  of  the  houses  opposite 
must  have  been  very  mdancholy.  Her  account  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  she  returned,  is  of  a 
melancholy  interest  **  I  had  not,"  she  says,  <<  God 
is  my  witness,  above  twenty-five  doubloons  by  me  at 
my  husband's  death,  to  bring  home  a  fimiily  of  three 
score  servants,  but  was  forced  to  sell  one  thousand 
pounds*  worth  of  our  own  plate,  and  to  ^>end  the 

•  Diary,  vt  supra,  vel.  iL  p.  185. 

t '  Mcmoires  of  Lady  Fanabawe,'  Ito.,  wrfttea  by  herself, 
17»,p.a«7. 


Queen's  present  of  two  thoasaad  doublooaa  is  way 
journey  to  England,  not  owis^  nor  leaving  one  siiil* 
ling  debt  in  §pM,tn,  I  thank  God  ;  nor  did  my  hus- 
band leave  any  debt  at  home,  which  every  ambas- 
sador  csnnot  say.  Neither  did  these  circumslanocai 
following  prevaU  to  mend  my  condition,  Bmeb  ksi 
found  I  thist  compassion  I  expected  upon  the  view 
of  myself,  that  had  lost  at  once  my  husband,  and 
fortune  in  him,  with  my  son,  but  twelve  months  old 
in  my  arms,  four  daughters,  the  eldest  but  thirteen 
years  of  age,  with  the  body  of  my  dear  husband 
daily  in  my  sight  for  near  six  months  together,  and 
a  distressed  family,  all  to  be  by  me  in  honour  and 
honesty  provided  for;  and,  to  add  to  my  afflictions, 
ndther  persons  sent  to  conduct  me,  nor  pass,  nor 
ship,  nor  money  to  carry  me  one  thmisand  milai^ 
but  some  few  letters  of  compliment  from  the  chief 
mhtisters,  bidding  <  God  help  met'  as  they  do  to 
b^gars,  and  they  might  have  added,  '  they  had 
nothing  for  me,'  with  great  truth.  But  God  did 
hear,  and  see,  sjid  help  me,  and  brought  my  soul 
out  of  trouble;  and,  by  his  blessed  providnice,  I 
and  you  live,  move,  and  have  our  being,  and  I  hum- 
blv  pray  God  that  that  blessed  providence  may  ever 
relieve  our  wants.     Amen.*  " 

Lady  Fanshawe  was  no  coward,  whatever  her 
Iocs  may  have  been.  During  a  former  fofge  with 
fier  husband  to  Spain,  when  she  had  been  married 
about  six  years,  the  vessel  was  attacked  by  a 
Turkish  galley,  on  which  occasion  she  has  left  thft 
following  touching  account  of  her  behaviour : — 

**  When  we  had  just  passed  the  straits,  we  saw 
coming  towards  us,  with  full  sails,  a  Turkish  nlley 
well  manned,  and  we  believed  we  should  be  all  car« 
i4ed  away  slaves,  for  this  man  had  so  laden  his  ship 
with  goods  from  Spain,  that  his  guns  were  useless^ 
though  the  ship  carried  sixty  suns ;    he  called  for 
brandy,  and  after  he  had  well  drunken,  and  all  his 
men,  which  were  near  two  hundred,  he  called  for 
arms,  and  cleared  the  deck  as  well  as  he  could^ 
resolving  to  fight  rather  than  lose  his  ship,  whieh 
was  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds ;  this  was  sad  for 
us  passengers,  but  my  husband  bid  us  be  sure  to 
keep  in  the  cabin,  and  not  appear, — the  women,— 
which  would  make  the  Turks  think  we  were  a  man 
ci  war,  but  if  they  saw  women  they  would  take  vm 
for  merchants  and  board  us.      He  went  upon  thtt 
deck  and  took  a  gun  and  bandoliers,  and  swmd,  and^ 
with  the  rest  o?  the  ship's    company,  stood  upon 
deck,  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  Turkish  man-o^ 
war.     This  bMst,  the  captain,  had  locked  me  up  iv 
the  cabin;  I  knocked  and  called  long  to  no  purpose, 
until  at  length  the  cabin-boy  came  and  opened  the 
door ;  I,  all  m  tears,  desired  him  to  be  so  good  as  to 
give  me  his  blue  thrum  cap  he  wore,  and  his  tarred 
coat,  which  he  did,  and  I  gave  him  halfi^ucrewo, 
and  putting  them  on,  and  flinging  away  my  night 
clothes,  I  crept  up  softly,  and  stood  upon  the  deck 
by  my  husband's  side,  as  free  from  sickness  and  fisar, 
as,  I  confiess,  from  discretion ;    but  it  was  the  effect 
of  that  passion  which  I  could  never  master. 

**  By  this  time  the  two  vessels  were  engsffed  in 
parley,  and  so  well  satisfied  with  speech  and  sight 
of  each  other's  forces,  that  the  Turks'  man-of-war 
tacked  about,  and  we  continued  our  course.  But 
when  your  fiither  saw  it  convenient  to  retreat,  look- 
ing upon  me,  he  blessed  faimseU^  and  snatched  me 
up  in  his  arms,  saying,  *  Good  God,  that  love  can 
make  this  diange  !*  and  though  he  seemingly  chid 
me,  he  wovld  Uugh  at  it  as  often  as  he  rem«nbered 
that  voyage." 

We  now  come  to  an  event,  tmiting  the  moat 
touching  circumstances  of  private  life  with  the 
loftiest  utility  of  public,  and  the  benefits  of  which 
we  are  this  day  enjoying,  perhaps  in  every  one  of 
our  comforts.  In  this  square,  now  possessed  by 
inhabitants  who  can  think  and  write  as  they  please 
on  an  subjects,  and  the  centre  of  which  is  adorned 
with  roses  and  lilacs  (another  consequence  of  the 
advance  of  public  security)  was  executed  Ae  cde- 
brated  patriot.  Lord  RusseU.  We  should  ill  pff- 
fonn  any  part  of  the  obtjeet  of  this  work,  if  we  did 
not  dwell  at  some  length  upon  a  scene  so  interesting, 
and  upon  the  circumstances  that  led  to  it 

Lord  Russell  (sometimes  improperily  called  Lord 
William  Russell,  for  he  had  succeeded  to  the  cour- 
tesy-title by  the  decease  of  his  dder  brothers)  was 
son  of  William,  Earl  of  Bedford,  by  Lady  Ann 
Carr,  daughter  of  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset ;  and  was 
beheaded  in  the  year  1683,  the  last  year  but  two  of 
the  reign  of  King  Charies  II,  for  an  allied  con- 
spiracy to  seize  the  King's  guards  and  put  him  to 
death.  The  conspiracy  was  called  the  Rye-house 
Plot,  but  incorrectly  as  fiu-  as  Lord  Russell  was  con- 
cerned ;  for  it  is  not  proved  that  he  ever  heard  of 
the  house  which  occasioned  the  name ;  and  he  was 
condemned   upon    allegations  whidi    would    have 
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dfliiKQied  bkiv  had  no  suflh  place  existed.  The  Ryer 
hMiae  was  a  fiurm  near  Hoddetdon,  in  Uertfordshijre, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  alleged  conspirators,  and 
had  a  bye-road  near  it  through  which  Charles  was 
accustomed  to  pass  in  returning  from  the  races  at 
Newmarket.  It  was  said  that  the  King  was  to  have 
been  assassinated  in  tlus  road»  but  that  afire  at  New* 
market,  which  put  the  town  into  confusion,  hastened 
his  return  to  London  before  the  conspirators  had 
time  to  assemble. 

Charles  II,  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
lAerwards  James  II,  in  the  prosecution  of  those 
djesigns  against  the  liberty  and  religion  of  the  state, 
which  are  now  acknowledged  by  all  historians,  bad 
lately  succeeded  in  producing  a  strong  re-action 
against  the  party  opposed  to  them.  This  party,  the 
"Whigs,  in  their  dread  of  arbitrary  power  and  popery, 
had  attempted  with  great  pertinacity  to  exclude  the 
I>uke  of  York,  an  avowed  papist,  from  the  succes* 
sion.  They  had  indicted  him  as  a  Popish  recusant : 
they  had  listened,  with  too  great  credulity,  to  the 
story  of  a  Popish  Plot,  for  which  several  persons 
were  executed ;  and  while  these  strong  measures 
were  going  forward,  to  which  the  general  dread  of 
Popery  encouraged  them,  they  were  inquiring  into 
the  King's  illegal  connexions  with  France,  and 
putting  the  last  sting  to  his  vexation,  by  refusing 
him  money.  Charles's  gambling  and  debaucheries 
kept  him  in  a  perpetual  state  of  poverty.  He  was 
always  endeavouring  to  raise  money  upon  every  shift 
he  could  devise,  and  misappropriating  all  he  obtained; 
which  completed  the  ingloriousness  of  his  reign  by 
Tendering  him  a  pensioner  of  France.  He  had  a 
stray  party  of  corruptionists  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  the  public  feeling  against  the  Duke  gave 
the  elections  a  balance  the  other  way,  and  the  poor 
King  was  compelled,  firom  time  to  time,  to  purchaae 
what  money  he  wanted,  by  the  surrender  of  a  popu- 
lar right. 

Driven  thus  from  loss  to  loss,  and  not  knowing 
where  the  diminution  of  his  resources  would  end, 
Cha«l«  at  length  expressed  himaeU  willing  to  limit 
tKe  powers  of  a  Popish  successor,  though  he  would 
not  consent  to  exclude  him.  The  Whigs,  strong  in 
their  vantage-ground,  and  backed  by  the  vdice  of  the 
country,  r^feoAed  what  they  would  fonnerly  have 
Agreed  to,  and  insisted  on  the  exclusion.  And  here 
the  re-action  commenced  in  Charles's  favour.  The 
Whigs  had  allied  themselves  with  the  I>isscnters» 
vhoae  toleration  they  advocated  in  proportion  as 
tfiey  opposed  that  of  the  Catholics.  It  was  a  con- 
tradiction natural  enough  at  that  time,  when  the 
lemembrance  of  Protestant  martyrdom  was  still 
lively,  ai>d  the  growdi  of  philosophy  had  not  neutra- 
lised the  pi^Md  spirit,  or,  at  least,  was  not  yet  under- 
stood to  have  done  so ;  but,  by  means  of  this  alliance 
between  the  Whigs  and  Presbyterians,  Charles  suc- 
ceeded in  awakening  the  fears  of  the  orthodox.  A 
secret  treaty  with  the  French  King  enabled  him  to 
reckon  for  a  time  on  being  able  to  dispense  with  the 
contributions  of  Parliament ;  and  when  the  latter 
again  pressed  the  exclusion  bill,  he  dissolved  them 
with  high  complaints  of  their  inveteracy  against 
government,  and  artful  insinuations  of  the  favour 
they  showed  the  Dissenters.  This  declaration  was 
read  in  all  the  churches  and  chapds,  and  produced 
the  re-action  he  looked  for.  Hie  Whig  leaders, 
withdrawing  into  retirement,  seemed  to  give  up  the 
contest  for  the  present ;  but  this  was  no  signal  to 
power  to  abstun  from  pursuing  them.  Charles,  to 
secure  himself  a  Parliament  that  should  give  him 
money  without  inquiry,  and  to  indulge  his  brother 
in  his  love  of  revenge  (not  omitting  a  portion  on  his 
own  account),  set  himself  heartily  about  influencing 
the  election  for  a  new  House  of  Commons.  The 
Dissenters  were  persecuted  all  over  the  country ; 
the  Whig  newspapers  put  down ;  one  man,  for  his 
noisy  seal  against  Popery,  put  to  death  by  means  of 
the  most  infiunous  witnesses,  who  had  sworn  on  the 
other  side ;  and  &9iaftesbury*s  life  was  aimed  at,  but 
saved  by  the  contrivances  of  the  city  authorities.  The 
liberties  of  the  city  were  then  aimed  at,  with  but  too 
great  success,  by  means  of  judges  placed  on  the 
bench  for  that  purpose.     Other  corrupt  law  officers 


were  brought  into  action  ;  a  servile  lord-mayor  was 
induced  to  force  two  sheriffs  upon  the  city,  in  open 
defiance  of  law  and  a  majority ;  in  short,  every 
obstacle  was  removed  which  accompanied  the  exists 
ence  ot  properly  constituted  authorities,  and  that 
late  anti-popcry  spirit  of  the  nation,  which  was  now 
comparatively  sUent,  for  fear  of  being  confounded 
with  disaffection  to  the  church. 

For  an  account  of  what  took  place  upon  this  cor- 
ruption of  church  and  bench,  and  neutralization  of 
the  popular  spirit,  we  shall  now  have  recourse  to  the 
pages  of  the  latest  writer  on  the  subject ;  who, 
though  a  descendant  of  Lord  Russell,  has  stated  it 
with  a  truth  and  moderation  worthy  of  the  best 
spirit  of  his  ancestor.  The  narrative  of  the  execution 
we  shall  take  from  an  eye- witness,  and  intersperse 
such  remarks  as  a  diligent  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
and  character  of  Lord  Russell  has  suggested  to  our 
own  love  of  truth. 

<<  The  election  of  the  sheriffk,**  says  our  author, 
**  seemed  to  complete  the  victory  of  the  throne  over 
the  people.  It  was  evident,  from  the  past  conduct 
ci  the  court,  that  they  would  now  select  whom  they 
pleased  fior  .condemnation. 

*'  Lord  Russell  received  the  news  with  the  regret 
which,  in  a  person  of  his  temper,  it  was  most  likelv 
to  produce.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  was  provoked  at  the  apathy  of  his  party,  received 
with  joy  the  news  of  the  appointment  of  the  sheriffs, 
thinking  that  his  London  friends,  seeing  their  necks 
in  danger,  would  join  with  him  in  raising  an  insur- 
rection. He  hoped  at  first  to  make  use  of  the  names 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  Lord  Russell,  to 
catch  the  idle  and  unwary  by  the  respect  paid  to  their 
characters ;  but  when  he  found  them  too  cautious  to 
compromise  themselves,  be  endeavoured  to  ruin  their 
credit  with  the  citizens.  He  said  that  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  was  a  tool  of  the  court ;  that  Lord  Essex 
had  also  made  his  bargain,  and  was  to  go  to  Ireland  ; 
and  that,  between  them.  Lord  Russell  was  deceived. 
It  is  a  strong  testimony  to  the  real  worth  of  Lord 
Russell,  that,  when  he  made  himself  obnoxious, 
either  to  the  court  or  to  the  more  violent  of  his  own 
party,  the  only  charge  they  ever  brought  against  him 
was,  that  of  being  deceived,  either  by  a  vain  air  of 
popularity  or  too  great  a  confidence  in  his  friends. 

*'  Lord  Shaftesbury,  finding  himself  deserted,  then 
attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection,  by  means  of  his 
own  partisans  in  the  city.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
at  various  times,  diKouraged  these  attempts.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  he  prevailed  on  Lord  Russell, 
who  had  come  to  town  on  private  affairs,  to  go  with 
him  to  a  meeting,  at  the  house  of  Shepherd,  a  wine- 


"  Lord  Shaftesbury,  being  concealed  in  the  city  at 
this  time,  did  not  dare  to  appear  himself  at  this 
meeting,  but  sent  two  of  his  creatures,  Rurosey  and 
Ferguson.  Lord  Grey  and  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong 
were  also  there ;  but  nothing  was  determined  at  this 
meeting. 

*'  Soon  after  this,  Xx>rd  Shaftesbury,  finding  he 
could  not  bring  his  friends  to  rise  with  the  speed  he 
wished,  and  b«ng  in  fear  of  being  discovered  if  he 
remained  in  London  any  longer,,  went  over  to  HoU 
land.     He  died  in  January,  1683." 

•  •  •  >•  * 

"  After  Shaftesbury  was  gone,  there  were  held 
meetings  of  his  former  creatures  in  the  chambers  of 
one  West,  an  active,  talking  man,  who  had  got  the 
nameof  bciag  an  Atheist.  CoL  Rumsey,  who  had 
served  under  Cromwell,  and  afterwards  in  Portugal ; 
Ferguson,  who  had  a  general  propensity  for  plots ; 
Goodenough,  who  had  been  under-sheriff;  and  one 
Holloway,  of  Bristol,  were  the  diief  persons  at  these 
meetings.  Lord  Howard  was,  at  one  time,  amoiw 
them.  Their  discourse  seems  to  have  extended  itaea 
to  the  worst  species  of  treason  and  murder;  but 
whether  they  had  any  concerted  plan  for  assassinating 
the  King,  is  still  a  mystery.  Amongst  those  who 
were  sounded  in  this  business  was  one  KceHng,  a 
vintner,  sinking  in  business,  to  whom  Goodenough 
often  spoke  of  their  designs.  This  man  went  to 
Legge,  then  made  Lord  Dartmouth,  and  discovered 
aU  be  knew.  Lord  Dartmouth  took  him  to  Secre- 
tary Jenkins,  who  told  him  he  could  net  proceed 
without  more  witnesses.  It  would  also  seem  that 
some  promises  were  made  to  him,  for  he  said  in  a 
tavern,  in  the  hearing  of  many  persons,  that  *  he  had 
considerable  proffers  made  him  of  money,  and  a  place 
worth  1002.  or  80/.  per  annum,  to  do  something  for 
them;*  and  he  afterwards  obtained  a  place  in  the 
Victualling  office,  by  means  of  Lord  Halifiuc.  The 
method  he  took  of  procuring  another  witness  was,  by 
taking  his  brother  into  the  company  of  Goodenough, 
and  afterwards  persuading  him  to  go  and  tell  what 
be  had  heard  at  Whitehall 

"The  substance  of  the  information  given  by 
Josiah  Keeling,  in  his  first  examination,  was,  that  a 
plot  had  been  formed  for  enlisting  forty  men,  to 
intercept  the  King  and  Duke  on  their  return  from 
Newmarket,  at  a  Smn-house  called  Rye,  belcn}ring 


to  one  Rumbold,  a  maltster ;  that  this  plan  being 
defeated  by  a  fire  at  Newmarket,  which  eaused^tbe 
King's  return  sooner  than  was  expected,  the  design  of 
an  insurrection  was  laid ;  and,  as  the  means  of  car- 
rying this  project  into  effect,  they  said  that  Good- 
enough  had  spoken  of  4,000  men  and  20,000r.,  to  be 
raised  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  aud  other  great 
men.  The  following  day,  the  two  brothers  made 
oath,  that  Goodenough  had  told  them,  that  Lord 
Russell  had  promised  to  engage  in  the  design,  and  to 
use  all  his  interest  to  accomplish  the  killing  of  the 
King  and  the  Duke.  When  the  Council  found  that 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  Lord  Russell  were 
named,  they  wrote  to  the  King  to  come  to  London, 
fbr  they  would  not  venture  to  go  further  without  h» 
presence  and  leave.  In  the  meantime,  warrants 
were  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  several  of  the 
conspirators.  Hearing  of  this,  and  having  had  pri- 
vate information  from  the  brother  of  Keeling,  they 
had  a  meeting,  on  the  18th  June,  at  Captain  Walcot's 
lodging.  At  this  meeting  were  present  Walcot, 
Wade,  Rumsey,  Norton,  the  two  Goodenc^ughs, 
Nelthrop,  West,  and  Ferguson.  Finding  they  had 
no  means  either  of  opposing  the  King  or  flying  into 
Holland,  they  agreed  to  separate,  and  shift  each  man 
for  himself. 

**  A  proclam.ition  was  now  issued  for  seising  on 
some  who  could  not  be  found ;  and  amongst  these, 
Rumsey  and  West  were  named.  The  next  day  West 
delivered  himself,  and  Rurosey  came  in  a  day  after 
him.  llieir  confessions,  especially  concerning  the 
assassinations  at  the  Rye-house,  were  very  ample. 
Burnet  says,  they  had  concerted  a  story  to  be  brought 
out  on  such  an  emergency. 

'*  In  this  critical  situation.  Lord  Russell,  thouglk 
perfectly  sensible  of  his  danger,  acted  with  the  great- 
est composure.  He  had  long  before  told  Mr  Jobi^ 
son,  that  *  he  was  very  sensible  he  should  fail  a  sacri- 
fice :  arbitrary  government  could  not  be  set  up  in 
England  without  wading  through  his  blood.'  The 
day  before  the  King  arrived,  a  messenger  of  the 
council  wss  sent  to  wait  at  his  gate,  to  stop  him  if 
he  had  offered  to  go  out ;  yet  his  back-gate  was  not 
watched,  so  that  he  might  have  gone  away,  if  he  had 
chosen  it.  He  bad  beard  that  be  was  naaiad  by 
Rumsey ;  but  forgetting  the  meeting  at  Shcppard's, 
be  feared  no  danger  from  a  man  he  had  always  dis- 
liked, and  never  trusted.  Yet  he  thought  proper  to 
send  bis  wifo  aroongst  bis  IHends  Ibr  advice.  They 
wcre  at  first  of  dlnrent  mioda ;  but  as  he  said  be 
apprehended  nothing  from  Rumsey,  they  agreed  that 
his  flight  would  look  too  like  a  confession  of  guilt. 
This  advice  coinciding  with  his  own  opinion,  he 
determined  to  stay  where  be  was.  As  soon  as  the 
King  arrived,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  biiag  falxii 
before  the  council.  When  he  appeared  there^  the 
King  told  him,  that  nobody  suspected  him  of  any 
design  against  his  person;  but  that  he  had  good 
evidence  of  his  being  in  designs  sgainst  bis  gomerm-' 
menu  He  was  examined  upon  the  Informatioe  ef 
Rumsey,  concerning  the  meeting  at  Sbeppard's,  to 
which  Rumsey  pretended  to  have  carried  a  message, 
requiring  a  sp^dy  resolution,  and  to  have  reoei^ 
for  answer  that  Mr  Trencfaard  had  tulsd  tbsm  at 
Taunton.  Lord  Russell  totally  dsnied  aU  knowledge 
of  this  message.  When  the  examination  was  finished. 
Lord  Russell  was  sent  a  dose  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 
Upon  his  going  in,  he  told  his  servant  Taunton  that 
he  was  sworn  against,  and  tbey  wonld  have  bis  lifik 
Taunton  said,  be  hoped  it  would  not  be  in  tha  power 
of  his  enemies  to  take  it.  Lord  Russell  answered, 
*  Yes;  the  devn  is  loose!' 

**  From  this  moment  he  looked  upon  himself  as  a 
dying  man,  and  turned  his  thoughts  whoHr  upon 
another  world.  He  read  much  in  the  seriptOTai^ 
particularly  in  the  Psalms;  but  whilst  he  behaved 
with  the  serenitv  of  a  man  prepared  for  death,  his 
friends  exhibitM  an  honourable  anxiety  to  preserve 
his  liie.  Lord  Emm  would  not  leave  bis  hoose^  lest 
his  sbsconding  might  iaeUne  a  jury  to  give  more 
credit  to  the  evidence  against  Lord  RusselL  The 
Duke  of  Monmouth  sent  to  let  him  know  he  would 
come  in  and  run  fortunes  with  him,  if  he  thought  it 
ooold  do  him  any  servieeii  He  answered,  it  weald 
be  of  no  advantage  to  him  to  have  his  friends  die 
with  him. 

«*  A  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  came  to^exa- 
mine  bin.  Their  inquiries  related  to  the  meeting  at 
Slieppard'%  the  rising  at  Taaatoa^  the  saisiag  of  tlw 
guards,  and  a  design  for  a  rising  in  ScotUiad.  In 
answer  to  the  questions  put  to  biro,  he  acknow- 
ledged he  had  been  at  Sheppard*s  house  divers  times, 
and  that  be  went  there  with  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth ;  but  be  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  ooiteiha> 
tion  tending  to  an  insurrection,  or  to  surprise  the 
guards.  He  remembered  no  discourse  concerning 
any  rising  at  Taunton  ;  and  knew  of  no  design  for  a 
rising  in  Scotland.  He  answered  his  examiners  in  a 
civil  manner,  but  declined  making  any  defence  tHI 
his  trial,  when  he  had  no  doubt  of  being  able 'to 
prove  his  innocence.  The  charge  of  treating  with 
the  Scots,  as  a  thing  the  council  were  positively  as- 
sured of,  alarmed  his  friends;  and  Lady  Russell 
desired  Dr  Bumtt  to  examine  who  it  oouJd  be  that 
had  charged  him ;  but  upon  inquiry,  it  appeared  to 
be  only  an  artifice  to  ^^raw  confession  from  him ;  and 
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notwithstanding  the  potrcr  which  the  court 
to  obtain  the  condemnation  of  their  eneoiiee,  by  the 
pervereion  of  law,  the  lerrility  of  judgee,  and  the  tub* 
mission  of  juries.  Lord  Russoll  might  still  hare  con- 
tested  his  life  with  some  prospect  of  suoces*.  had 
not  a  new  circumstance  occurred  to  cloud  his  de- 
clining prospects.  This  was  the  apprehension  and 
confession  of  Lord  Howard.  At  first,  he  had  Ulked 
of  the  whole  matter  with  scorn  and  contempt ;  and 
solemnly  professed  that  he  knew  nothing  which 
could  hurt  Lord  Russell.  The  King  himself  said, 
he  found  Lord  Howard  was  not  amongst  them,  and 
he  supposed  it  was  for  the  same  reason  which  some 
of  themselves  had  giren  for  not  admitting  Oates 
into  their  secrets,  namely,  that  he  was  such  a  rogue 
they  could  not  triut  him.  But  when  the  news  was 
brought  to  Lord  Howard  that  West  had  delivered 
himself.  Lord  Russell,  who  was  with  him,  observed 
him  change  colour,  and  asked  him  if  he  apprehended 
any  thing  from  him  ?  He  replied  that  he  had  been 
as  free  with  him  as  any  man.  Hampden  saw  him 
afterwards  under  great  fears,  and  desired  him  to  go 
out  of  the  way,  if  ho  thought  there  was  matter 
against  him*  and  he  had  not  strength  of  mind  to 
meet  the  occasion.  A  warrant  was  now  issued 
against  him,  on  the  evidence  of  West ;  and  he  was 
taken  after  a  long  search,  concealed  in  a  chimney  of 
his  own  house.  He  immediately  confessed  all  he 
knew,  and  more. 

*  •  #  *  •        • 

"  Hampden  and  Lord  Russell  were  imprisoned 
upon  Lord  Howard's  information ;  and,  four  days 
afterwards.  Lord  Russell  was  brought  to  trial :  but, 
in  order  to  possess  the  public  mind  with  a  sense  of 
the  blackness  of  the  plot,  Walcot,  Hone,  and  Rouse 
were  first  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  upon  the 
evidence  of  Keeling,  Lee,  and  West,  of  a  design  to 
assassinate  the  King.*** 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  at  large  into  the  triaL 
We  shall  give  the  main  points  of  it,  on  which  sen. 
tence  was  founded ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  bench  had  lately  had  an  accession  of  accommo- 
dating judges ;  that  Jeffries  was  one  of  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution ;  that  the  jury,  illegally  returned} 
were  not  allowed  to  be  challenged;  that  the  wit-, 
nesses  were  perjured,  contradicted  themselves,  and 
swore  to  save  their  lives;  that  one  of  them  (Lord 
Howard)  was.  a  man  of  such  infamous  character» 
that  the  King  said,  '<he  would  not 'hang  the  worst 
dog  he  had,  upon  his  evidence  ;**  that  nevertheless 
the  testimonies  of  the  most  honourable  men  against 
him  were  not  held  to  injure  his  evidence,  and  that  a 
crowd  of  them  in  Lord  Russell*s  favour  were  of  as 
little  avail  in  giving  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  a 
totally  different  reputation,  it  will  be  allowed,  that 
our  pages  need  not  be  occupied  with  details,  which, 
in  fiw:t,  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  condemnation. 

The  ground  on  which  Lord  Russell  was  sentenced 
to  death  was,  that  he  had  violated  the  law  in  con- 
spiring the  death  of  the  King.  He  argued,  that 
granting  the  charge  to  be  true  (which  he  denied),  it 
was  not  that  of  conspiring  the  death  of  the  King,  but 
**  a  oonspiraey  to  levy  war  ;**  that  this  was  not 
treason  within  the  statute  (which  it  was  not) ;  and 
that  if  it  had  been,  a  statute  of  Charles  II  made  the 
accusation  null  and  void,  because  the  time  had  ex- 
pired to  which  the  operation  of  it  was  limited.  The 
lawyers,  who  in  fiict  bad  been  compelled  by  their 
imperfect  enactment  to  lay  the  charge  on  the  ground 
of  conspiring  the  King*s  death,  had  ao  worded  the 
sutute  of  Charles,  that,  like  the  oracles  of  old,  it  was 
capable  of  a  double  construction.  But  not  to  ob- 
serve that  the  prisoner  ought  to  have  had  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  (and  it  has  been  generally  thought  that 
the  statute  was  clearly  the  other  way),  they  could 
never  get  rid  of  the  necessity  of  assuming  that  the 
King's  death  was  intended ;  whereas  nothing  can  be 
more  plain,  not  only  from  their  own  enactments,  but 
from  all  history,  that  an  insurrection,  though  against 
a  king  himself,  may  have  no  such  object ;  so  that 
here  was  a  man  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Uw  (which  by  its  very  nature  should  have  saved 
him,)  while  the  court,  in  this  and  a  thousand  other 
instances,  was  violating  the  letter  of  it. 

«  Of  the  Rye-House  Plot,*'  says  Mr  Fox,  «  it 
may  be  said,  much  more  truly  than  of  the  ^Popish, 
that  there  was  in  it  some  truth,  mixed  with  much 
ftlsehood — It  seems  probable,  that  there  was  among 
^orae  of  the  accused,  a  notion  of  assassinating  the 
King ;  but  whether  this  notion  was  ever  ripened  into 
what  may  be  called  a  design,  and,  much  more,  whe- 
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th«r  it  wore  ever  evinoed  by  suoh  an  overt  act  as  the 
law  requires  fi>r  oonvlction,  is  very  doubtful.  In 
regard  to  the  oonspirators  of  higher  ranks,  from 
whom  all  suspicion  of  participation  in  the  intended 
asMssination  has  been  long  since  done  away,  there 
ia  unquestionable  reason  to  believe  that  Uiey  had 
ofken  met  and  consulted,  as  *well  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  means  the^  actually  possessed,  as 
for  that  of  devising  others,  for  delivering  their  coun- 
try  from  the  dreadfol  servitude  into  which  it  had 
fallen ;  and  thus  far  their  conduct  appears  clearly  to 
have  been  laudable.  If  tbcr  went  further,  and  did 
anjrthing  whieh  oould  be  really  construed  into  an  ac- 
tual  conspiracy  to  levy  war  against  the  King,  they 
acted,  considering  the  disposition  of  the  nation  at 
that  time,  very  Indiscreetly.  But  whether  their  pro- 
ceedings had  ever  gone  this  length,  is  far  from  cer- 
tain. Monmouth's  communications  with  the  King, 
when  we  reflect  on  all  the  circumstances  of  those 
communications,  deserve  not  the  smallest  attention; 
nor  indeed,  if  they  did,  does  the  letter  which  he  after- 
wards withdrew  prove  anything  upon  this  point. 
And  it  is  an  outrage  to  common  sense  te  call  Lord 
Grey's  narrative,  written  as  he  himself  states  in  hu 
letter  to  James  II,  while  the  question  of  his  pardon 
was  pending,  an  authentic  account.  That  which  is 
most  certain  in  Uiis  affair  is,  that  they  had  committed 
no  overt  act,  indicating  the  imagining  the  King's 
death,  even  according  to  the  most  strained  construc- 
tion of  the  statute  of  Edward  III ;  mueh  less  was 
any  such  act  legally  proved  against  them.  And  the 
conspiracy  to  levy  war  was  not  treason,  exoept  by  a 
recent  statute  of  Charles  II,  the  prosecutions  upon 
which  were  expressly  limited  to  a  certain  time,  which 
in  these  cases  had  ebpsed ;  so  that  it  is  impossiMe 
not  to  assent  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  ever 
stigmatized  the  condemnation  and  execution  of 
Russell,  as  a  most  flagrant  violation  of  kw  and 
justice.*** 

The  truth  respecting  Lord  Russell  seems  to  be, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  the  highest  character  and  the 
best  intentions,  who  suff'ered  himself,  not  very  dis* 
creetly,  to  listen  to  projects  which  be  disapproved,  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  better  ones  substituted.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  wished  to  make  clianget  in 
an  illegal  government,  short  of  interfering  with  the 
King*s  possession  of  the  throne.  He  had  a  right,  by 
law,  to  endeavour  it.  He  had^'openly  shown  himself 
anxious  to  do  so ;  and  the  doubt  can  be  as  little,  that 
the  Duke  of  York,  from  that  moment,  marked  him 
out  for  his  revenge.  Russell  implies  as  much  in  the 
paper  he  gave  the  sheriff';  showing,  indeed,  such  a 
strong  sense  of  it,  as  (considering  the  truly  Christian 
style  of  the  paper  in  general)  is  very  aff'ecting.  It 
has  been  justly  said  of  him,  that  he  was  a  man  rather 
eminent  for  his  vhtues  than  his  ulents.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  paucity  of  words,  to  which  be 
repeatedly  alludes  himself,  and  which  was  very  evi- 
dent during  his  trial,  did  him  serious  injury,  both 
then  and  before.  We  mean,  that  if  he  had  had  a 
greater  confidence,  he  might  have  advocated  his 
cause  to  very  solid  advantage,  perhaps  to  his  intire 
aoquittaL  It  is  touch'mg  to  observe,  in  the  account 
of  his  behaviour  after  sentence,  how  the  excitement 
of  the  occasion  loosened  his  tongue,  and  inspired  him 
with  some  turns  of  thought,  more  lively,  perhaps, 
than  he  had  been  accustomed  to.  His  character  has 
been  respectfully  treated  by  all)  parties  sinee  the  Re- 
volution, and  his  death  lamented.  A  startling  charge, 
however,  was  brought  against  him  and  Sidney,  in 
consequence  of  the  discovery  of  a  set  of  papers  be- 
longing to  BariUon,  the  French  Ambassador  of  that 
time,  in  which  Sidney's  name  appears  set  down  for 
five  hundred  pounds  of  secret  service  money  from 
the  French  government,  and  Russell  is  described  as 
having  interviews  with  Barillon*s  agent,  Rouvigny, 
tending  to  prevent  a  war  disagreeable  both  to  Louis 
and  to  the  English  patriots.  The  vague  allusions)  of 
some  modem  writers,  together  vrith  an  unsupported 
assertion  of  Ralph  Montague,  the  intriguing  English 

*  *  History  of  the  Reign  of  James  the  Second.*  Intro- 
ductory Cha|»Cer.— It  is  worth  while,  aa  a  pcn^  for  the 
reailer,  to  nre  hero  the  contested  point  m  the  atatote, 
which  Lord  Rumeirsenemipn  thoaght  so  clear  against  him, 
and  his  friends  so  much  in  his  favour.  13  Gar.  II.  «•  Pro- 
vided always,  that  no  person  be  proaecated  for  any  of  the 
offeoces  in  this  act  mentioned,  other  ttian  soch  as  are  made 
and  declared  to  be  high  treason,  mnlcsa  it  be  by  order  of 
the  King's  Majesty,  bis  heirs  or  succesaorB*  under  hia  or 
their  aign  nsanosl,  or  by  order  of  tlie  Council  Table  of  hie 
M^estv,  hia  heirs  or  aoooeasora,  directad  unto  the  attorney* 
general  for  the  time  being,  or  some  other  counsel  leam«l 
to  his  Migeaty,  his  heirs  or  soocesson  for  ^  thue  being : 
nor  shall  any  penon  or  persona,  by  viitoe  of  this  present 
act,  incur  any  <Mr  tbe  penalties  herein  beformentioned, 
nnless  be  or  they  be  prosecnted  within  six  months  neat 
after  the  oflbnoe  commlned,  aad  indicted  thereupon  withia 
Uuree.moBth*  alter  such  prosecution ;  anything  herein  con« 
toined  to  the  contrary  notwitfaatandinf  .*' 


Ambassador  in  France,  that  money  was  to  be  dlatii-  • 
buted  in  Parliament  «  by  means  of  WHliam  Rujwll, 
and  other  discontented  people,**  have  tended  to  lump 
together  In  the  public  mind  the  two  charges  oeea* 
sioned  by  these  documents.  But  they  are  quite  6k» 
tinct.  Lord  Russell  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
money-list,  in  which  the  name  of  Sidney  appears. 
The  alleged  bribery  of  Sidney  we  shall  speak  of  in 
another  phKse;  our  business,  at  present,  b  solely 
with  the  former.  The  amount  of  the  matter  ia  dits« 
Charles  1 1  was  always  pretending  to  go  to  war  vrith 
France,  chiefly  to  get  money  for  his  debaucheries^ 
and  partly  to  raise  an  argiy  which  he  m'ght  tura 
against  the  constitution.  The  nation,  in  their  hatred  * 
of  Louisas  antl-protestant  bigotry,  and  their  old  and 
less  warrantable  propensity  to  fight  with  those  whom 
they  publicly  considered  as  their  natural  enemies^ 
(a  delusion,  we  trust,  now  going  by)  were  always  in 
a  state  to  be  deceived  by  Charles  on  this  point ;  and> 
the  patriots  were  as  regularly  perplexed  how  to  agree 
to  the  wishes  of  the  King  and  people,  knowing,  as 
they  did,  the  former's  insincerity,  loth  to  give  him 
more  money  to  squander,  and  yet  anxious  to  show 
their  dislike  of  an  arbitrary  neighbour,  and  afraid  of 
his  being  in  collision  with  their  prince.  Their 
greatest  fear,  however,  was  upon  this  last  point :  it 
was  very  strong  at  the  juncture  in  question ;  and, 
therefore,  when  Louis  gave  them  to  understand, 
through  his  agent,  that  he  himself  was  desirous  of 
avoiding  a  war,  Russell  certainly  does  appear  to  have 
allowed  the  agent  to  talk  with  htm  on  the  subject^ 
and  to  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  influence  the 
votes  of  Parliament  accordingly.  There  was  a  fur- 
ther understanding  that  Louis  was  to  complete  the 
mutual  fiivour,  by  assisting  to  obtain  a  dissolution  o£ 
Parliament,  in  case  the  peace  should  continue ;  for 
the  patriots  expected  very  different  things  from  a 
dissolution  at  that  time  (1678).  than  what  it  pro« 
duced  afterwards.  RussclPs  noble  biographer  justly 
observes,  that  for  the  truth  of  these  sutements  we 
are  to  trust  Rouvlgny*s  report,  coming  through  the 
hands  of  BariUon :  but  granting  them  to  be  true,  he 
thinks  there  was  nothing  criminal  in  tbe  Intercourse. 
He  observes,  that,  in  the  first  place,  Russell  was 
Rouvigny*s  kinsman  by  marriage,  being  first  cousin 
to  his  wife,  which  aooounts  for  the  eoromeneement 
of  the  intercourse;  and,  secondly,  «the  imminent 
danger,**  he  says,  **  whieh  threatened  us  from  tbe 
conduct  of  France  abetting  the  designs  of  Charles^ 
cannot,  at  this  day,  be  properly  estimated.  At  the 
very  time  when  Parliament  was  giving  money  for  a 
war.  Lord  Danby  was  writing,  by  his  master's  order» 
to  beg  for  money  as  the  price  of  peace.  We  shall 
presently  see,  that  five  days  aftw  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons had  passed  the  act  for  a  supply.  Lord  Danby 
wrote  to  Paris,  that  Charles  expected  six  millions 
yeaiiy  from  France.  Had  Louis  been  sincere  in  the 
project  of  making  Charles  absolute,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  might  have  been  easily  accomplished* 
Was  not  this  sufficient  to  justify  the  popular  party 
in  attempting  to  turn  the  battery  the  other  way? 
The  question  was  not,  whether  to  admit  foreign  in- 
terference, but  whether  to  direct  foreign  interference^ 
already  admitted,  to  a  good  object.  The  conduct  of 
Lord  Russell,  therefore,  was  not  criminal;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  im^ 
prudence.  The  object  of  Louis  must  have  been,  by 
giving  hopes  to  each  party  in  turn,  to  obtain  the 
command  of  both.  Charles,  on  tbe  other  hand,  was 
ready  to  debase  himself  to  the  lowest  point,  to  main- 
tain his  alliance  with  France ;  any  suspicion,  there* 
fore,  of  a  connexion  between  Louis  and  the  popular 
party  would  have  rendered  him  more  and  mora  de- 
pendent ;  till  the  liberties  of  England  might  at  U^ 
have  been  set  up  to  auction  at  Versailles.^** 

This  is  impartial.  But  surely  an  imprudence  ao 
extremely  dangerous,  and  an  intercourse  on  any 
terms  with  an  envoy's  agent,  the  nature  of  which  it 
must  have  been  necessary  to  conceal,  partook  of  a 
disingenuousness  and  a  self-will  that  cannot  be  held 
innocent.  That  Lord  Russell  had  the  best  intent 
tions,  is  granted ;  but  his  principles  were  specially 
opposed  by  the  doctrine  of  *<  doing  evil,  that  good 
might  come  ;**  and  if  it  be  argued,  that  good  mea 
are  sometimes  defeated  in  their  intentions,  by  not 
imitating  the  less  scrupulous  conduct  of  evil  ones,  it 
is  to  be  answered,  that  there  is  no  end  of  the  re-ac- 
tions consequent  on  such  imitation ;  nor  any  bottads» 
on  the  other  hand,  to  be  put  to  the  good  coose^ 

•  lifo,  as  above,  vet.  L  p.  ISl. 
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quences  of  a  perfect  example,  even  should  its  very 
perfection  retard  them.  Good  causes  are  not  lost 
ibr  want  of  passion  and  energy,  but  for  that  defect 
of  fluth  and  openness,  which  is  the  worst  destroyer 
of  both,  and  the  loss  of  which  is  the  worst  hasard 
produeed  by  a  deiect  of  example.  We  should  be 
surprised  that  the  patriots,  while  they  were  about 
Jtt  did  not  denounce  Charleses  anti-constitutional 
behaviour  more  than  they  did,  and  openly  demand 
their  rights  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  it  upon  the  supposition  that  they  were 
hampered  with  court  connexions,  and  not  sure  of  one 
another. 

^  The  worst  thing  to  be  said  of  Lord  Russell  (for 
as  to  the  letters  he  wrote  for  pardon,  they  must  be 
considered  as  obtained  from  him  by  his  friends  and  a 
tender  wife)  is,  that  when  Lord  Stafford,  the  victim 
of  a  pbt  charged  on  the  Papists,  was  sentenced  to 
death,  Russell  opposed  the  King*s  privilege  of  dis- 
pensing  with  a  barbarous  part  of  the  execution  ;  so 
unworthy  the  rest  of  their  character  can  men  be  ren- 
dered by  party  feeling,  and  so  little  do  they  foresee 
what  they  may  themselves  require  in  a  day  of  adver- 
sity. When  Charles  II  was  applied  to  on  the  same 
point  in  behalf  of  Lord  Russell,  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  **  Lord  Russell  shall  find  I  am  possessed  of 
that  prerogative,  which  in  the  case  of  Lord  Sufford 
he  thought  fit  to  deny  me.**  The  sarcasm  (if  made 
—for  there  is  no  real  authority  for  it)  was  cruel ;  but 
it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  Lord  Stafford,  a  man  old 
and  feeble,  whose  protestations  of  innocence  called 
forth  tears  from  the  spectators  when  he  was  on  the 
scaffold,  might  have  thought  Russell's  conduct  equally 
so.  Let  us  congratulate  ourselves,  that  the  fiery 
trials  which  men  of  idl  parties  have  gone  through, 
have  enabled  us  to  benefit  by  their  experience,  to  be 
grateful  for  what  was  noble  in  them,  and  to  learn 
(with  modesty)  how  to  avoid  what  was  infirm. 

Lord  Russell,  besides  the  general  regard  of  poste- 
rity, has  left  two  glorious  testimonies  to  his  honour, 
—his  behaviour  in  his  last  days,  and  the  inextinguish- 
able  grief  of  one  of  the  best  of  women.  The  latter, 
the  celebrated  Lady  Rachael  Russell,  the  daughter 
of  Charles's  best  servant,  Southampton,  threw  herself 
at  the  King's  feet,  "  and  pleaded,**  says  Hume,  "  with 
many  tears,  the  merit  and  loyalty  of  her  fiithcr,  as 
an  atonement  for  those  errors  into  which  honest, 
however  mistaken,  principles  had  seduced  her  bus- 
band.  These  supplications  were  the  last  instance  of 
female  weakness  (if  they  deserve  the  name)  which 
she  betrayed.  Finding  all  applications  vain,  she  col- 
lected courage,  and  not  only  fortified  herself  against 
the  fiital  blow,  but  endeavoured  by  her  example  to 
strengthen  the  resolution  of  her  unfortunate  lord.*** 
^hard  says,  that  Charles  refused  her  a  reprieve  of 
six  weeks.  If  so,  he  probably  feared  some  desperate 
attempt  in  Russell's  favour ;  which  in  fiurt  was  pro- 
posed, as  we  shall  see ;  and  it  is  possible,  that  remem- 
bering what  had  happened  to  Charles  I,  and  con- 
scious of  his  own  deserts,  he  might  really  have  thought 
that  Lord  Russell  would  willingly  have  seen  him  put 
to  death ;  for  Rapin  tells  us  that  he  said,  in  answer 
to  Lady  Rachael,  **  How  can  I  grant  that  man  six 
weeks,  who,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power,  would  not 
have  granted  me  six  hours  ?f**  And  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, in  his  notes  upon  Burnet  tells  us,  that  when 
his*(  Dartmouth's)  fitther  represented  to  the  King  the 
obligations  which  a  pardon  would  lay  upon  a  gfeat 
fiunily,  and  the  regard  that  was  due  to  Southampton's 
daughter  and  her  children,  the  King  answered,  "All 
that  is  true ;  but  it  is  as  true,  that  if  I  do  not  take 
his  life,  he  will  soon  have  minej**  "which,"  says 
IWtmoath,  "would  admit  of  no  reply.**}  Some, 
however,  have  said,  that  the  King  would  have  granted 
Hussell  his  life,  if  he  had  not  been  afraid  of  his  bro- 
ther, the  Duke  of  York ;  and  as  aa  instance  of  what 
was  thought  of  the  characters  of  these  two  princes, 
whether  the  story  is  true  or  not,  it  was  added,  that 
Charles  did  not  like  to  hear  any  discourses  about  the 
pardon,  because  he  could  not  grant  it ;  whereas  James 
would  hear  anything,  though  he  resolved  to  grant 
nothing. 

Every  other  effort  was  made  to  save  the  life  of 
Russell.     "  Money,**  says  Burnet,  «  was  offered  to 

•'   Hame's  History  of  Enghmd.' VOL  X.  chap.  «». 
f  'Rapia's  History  of  Bnglaiid,'  ITll.  vol.  x!v.  p.  333. 
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the  Lady  Portsmouth,  and  to  all  that  had  credit,  and 
that  without  measure.  He  was  pressed  to  send  pe- 
titions and  submissions  to  the  King,  and  to  the  Duke  : 
but  he  left  it  to  his  friends  to  consider  how  fiur  these 
might  go,  and  how  they  were  to  be  worded.  All 
that  he  was  brought  to  was,  to  offer  to  live  beyond 
sea,  in  any  place  that  the  King  should  name ;  and 
never  to  meddle  any  more  in  English  affairs.  But 
all  was  in  vain.  Both  King  and  Duke  were  fixed  in 
their  resolutions ;  but  with  this  difference,  as  Lord 
Rochester  afterwards  told  me,  that  the  Duke  suffered 
some,  among  whom  he  was  one,  to  argue  the  point 
with  him,  but  the  King  could  not  bear  the  discourse. 
Some  said,  that  the  Duke  moved  that  he  might  be 
executed  in  Southampton  square  before  his  own 
house,  but  that  the  King  rejected  that  as  indecent. 
So  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  was  appointed  for  the  place 
of  his  execution.*** 

As  a  last  resource.  Lord  Cavendish  oflfered  to  at- 
tack the  coach  on  either  side  with  a  troop  of  horse, 
and  take  his  friend  out  of  it ;  but  Russell  would  not 
consent  to  bring  any  one  into  jeopardy  in  his  behalf. 

It  has  been  said  that  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  was 
chosen,  in  order  that  the  people  might  witness  the 
triumph  of  the  court,  in  seeing  him  led  through  the 
city  ;  but  others  have  reasonably  observed  upon  this, 
that  as  he  was  to  be  taken  from  Newgale,  the  desire 
of  making  him  a  spectacle  to  the  citizens  would  have 
been  better  gratified  by  his  being  carried  to  the  old 
place  of  execution,  the  Tower.  It  is  most  probable, 
that  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  was  selected,  as  being  the 
nearest  feasible  spot  to  the  great  town-property  of 
the  Bedford  fiunily ;  Bloomsbury  Ijring  opposite,  and 
Covent  garden  on  one  side. 

The  following  is  the  letter  addressed  to  the  King 
by  Russell's  fiuher,  followed  by  that  of  Russell  him- 
self^ which  Burnet  has  mentioned  as  being  drawn 
from  him  by  his  friends. 

"  To  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Mig'esty. 
The  humble  petition  of  WiUiam,  Earl  of  Bedford : 
**  Humbly  sheweth ; 

"  That  could  your  petitioner  have  been  admitted 
into  your  presence,  he  would  have  laid  himself  at 
your  royal  feet,  in  behalf  of  his  unfortunate  son, 
himself  and  his  distressed  and  disconsolate  family,  to 
implore  your  royal  mercy,  which  he  never  had  the 
presumption  to  think  could  be  obtained  by  any  indi- 
rect means.  But  shall  think  himself,  wife,  and  cbil- 
dren,  much  happier  to  be  left  but  with  bread  and 
water,  than  to  lose  his  dear  son  for  so  foul  a  crime  as 
treason  against  the  best  of  princes;  for  whose  life 
he  ever  did,  and  ever  shall  pray,  more  than  for  his 
own. 

"  May  God  incline  your  Majesty's  heart  to  the 
prayers  of  an  afflicted  old  fiither,  and  not  bring  grey 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  my  grave. 

.  **  BEoroan.** 

••  To  the  King's  Most  Excellent  M^esty. 

The  humble  petition  of  William   Russell : 
"  Most  humbly  sheweth ; 

"  That  your  petitioner  does  onee  more  cast  himself 
at  your  Majesty's  feet,  and  implores,  with  all  humi- 
lity, your  mercy  and  pardon,  still  avowing  that  he 
never  had  the  least  thought  against  your  Majesty^ 
life,  nor  any  design  to  change  the  government ;  but 
humbly  and  sorrowfully  confesses  his  having  been 
present  at  those  meetings,  which  he  is  convinced 
were  unlawful,  and  justly  provoking  to  your  Ma- 
jesty; but  being  betrayed  by  ignorance  and  inad- 
vertence, he  did  not  decline  them  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  for  which  he  is  truly  and  heartily  sorry ; 
and  therefore  humbly  offers  himself  to  your  Mijestv, 
to  be  determined  to  live  in  any  part  of  the  world 
which  you  shall  appoint,  and  never  to  meddle  any 
more  in  the  affiurs  of  England,  but  as  your  Majesty 
shall  be  pleased  to  command  me. 

"  May  it  therefore  please  your  Mijesty  to  extend 
your  royal  favour  and  mercy  to  'your  petitioner,  by 
which  he  will  be  for  ever  engaged  to  pray  for  your 
Majesty,  and  to  devote  hit  life  to  your  service. 

"  WiLUAM  Russell.** 

The  thnrd  is  to  the  Duke  of  York.  It  is  certainly 
to  be  regretted,  that  these  letters  were  drawn  from  a 
patriot,  willing,  there  is  no  doubt,  to  have  endured 
all  extremities  without  compromising  the  dignity  of 
oonseioiis  right:  but  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind 
what  has  been  said  of  them ;  and  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently what  the  writer  said  of  the  present  one. 
«  May  it  please  your  Highness; 

*'  The*  opposition  I  have  appeared  in  to  your 
Highnets*s  interest,  has  been  »uehf  as  I  have  scarce 
the  eotifidaiioe  to  bt  a  petitioner  to  vou,  though  in 
order  to  the  saving  of  my  life.  Sir,  God  l^wi 
what  I  did,  did  not  proceed  from  any  personal  ill 
will,  or  animosity  to  your  Royal  Highness,  but 
mtody  because  I  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  best 

*  Id.,  Ilmo.,  17S5,  vdL  iL  p.  Mt. 


way  for  observing  the  religion  established  by  law,  in 
which,  if  I  was  mistaken,  yet  I  acted  sincerely, 
without  any  ill  end  in  it.  And  as  for  any  base 
design  against  your  person,  I  hope  your  Royal  High- 
ness will  be  so  just  to  me  as  not  to  think  me  capable 
of  io  vile  a  thought.  But  I  am  now  resolved,  and 
do  faithfully  engage  myself,  that  if  it  shall  please  the 
King  to  pardon  me,  and  if  your  Royal  Highness  will 
interpose  in  it,  I  will  in  no  sort  meddle  any  more, 
but  will  be  readily  determined  to  live  in  any  part  of 
the  world  which  his  Mi^jesty  shall  prescribe,  and  wiU 
never  fait  in  my  daily  prayers,  botli  fiir  his  Mjgesty's 
preservation  and  honour,  and  your  Royal  Highnessli 
happiness,  and  will  wholly  withdraw  myself  from  the 
affairs  of  England,  unless  called  by  his  M$itsij'» 
orders  to  serve  him,  whieh  I  shall  never  be  wanting 
to  do,  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power.  And  if  your 
Royal  Highness  will  be  so  gracious  to  me,  as  to  more 
on  my  account,  as  it  will  be  an  engagement  upon  me, 
beyond  what  I  can  in  reason  expect,  so  it  will  make 
the  deepest  impressions  on  me  possible ;  for  no  fear 
of  death  can  work  so  much  with  me,  as  so  great  an 
obligation  will  for  ever  do  upon  me.  May  it  please 
your  Royal  Highness,  your  Royal  Highness's  most 
humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 

"  W.  RUSSXLL. 
"  Newgate,  July  16th,  1683." 

Burnet  says  of  this  last  letter,  which  he  tells  us 
was  written  at  the  "  earnest  solicitations**  of  Lady 
Rachael,  that  as  Russell  was  folding  it  up,  he  said  to 
him,  "  This  will  be  printed,  and  will  be  selling  about 
the  streets  as  my  submission,  when  I  am  led  out  to  be 
hanged.** 

All  efforts  failed,  and  the  patriot  and  husband 
composed  himself  to  die.  The  touching  particulars 
of  his  last  days  we  shall  extract  from  the  account  of 
his  friend,  Bishop  Burnet.  It  is  one  that,  as  it  con- 
tains no  disputed  points,  nmy  be  safely  relied  on ;  and 
indeed,  if  we  had  not  wished  to  show  how  interested 
we  are  in  the  case  of  this  advancer  of  public  right, 
and  how  anxious  to  spare  no  proper  trouble  for  our 
readers,  we  might  safely  have  copied  the  whole  case 
from  the  lively  pages  of  that  historian,  whose  writings, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  faults  of  partisanship 
and  complexion,  have  risen  in  value,  in  proportion  as 
documents  oome  to  light.  A  great  modem  statesman, 
equally  qualified  to  judge  of  it,  both  as  a  politician 
and  a  man,  alludes  with  interesting  emotion  to  Bur- 
nett account  of  his  last  hours.  Speaking  of  the 
dying  behaviour  of  Russell  and  Sidney,  he  says,  "  la 
courage  they  are  equal,  but  the  fortitude  of  Russell, 
who  was  connected  with  the  world  by  private  and 
domestic  ties,  which  Sidney  was  not,  was  put  to  the 
severer  trial ;  and  the  story  of  the  last  days  of  this 
excellent  noan's  life  fills  the  mind  with  such  a  mixture 
of  tenderness  and  admiration,  that  I  know  not  any 
scene  in  history  that  more  powerfully  excites  our 
sympathy,  or  goes  more  directly  to  the  heart.*** 

"  The  last  week  of  his  life,**  says  Burnet,  "  he  was 
shut  up  all  the  morning,  as  he  himself  desired.  And 
about  noon  I  came  to  him,  and  staid  with  him  till 
night.  All  the  while  he  expressed  a  very  Christian 
temper,  without  sharpness  or  resentment,  vanity  or 
affectation.  His  whole  behaviour  looked  like  a  tri- 
umph over  death.  Upon  some  occasions  as  at  table, 
or  when  his  friends  came  to  see  him,  he  was  decently 
cheerftiL  I  was  by  him  when  the  sheriffs  came  to 
show  him  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  He  read  it 
with  indifference :  and  when  they  were  gone  he  told 
me  it  was  not  decent  to  be  merry  with  such  a  matter, 
otherwise  he  was  near  telling  Rich  (who,  though  he 
^as  now  on  the  other  side,  yet  had  been  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  voted  for  the  ex- 
clusion), that  they  should  never  nt  together  in  that 
house  any  more  to  vote  for  the  bill  of  exclusion.  The 
day  before  his  death  he  fell  a  bleeding  at  the  nose : 
upon  that  he  said  to  me  pleasantly,  I  shall  not  now 
let  blood  to  divert  this :  that  will  be  done  to-morrow. 
At  night  it  rained  hard,  and  he  said,  such  a  rain 
to-morrow  will  spoil  a  great  show,  which  was  a  dull 
thing  in  a  rainy  day.  He  said,  the  sins  of  his  youth 
lay  heavy  upon  his  mind :  but  he  hoped  God  had 
forgiven  them,  for  he  was  sure  he  had  forsaken  them, 
and  for  many  years  he  had  walked  before  God  with 
a  sincere  heart.  If  in  his  public  actings  he  had  com- 
mitted errors,  they  were  only  the  errors  of  his  under- 
standing ;  for  he  bad  no  private  ends,  nor  ill  designs 
of  his  own  in  them:  he  was  still  of  opinion  that  the 
King  was  limited  by  law,  and  that  when  he  broke 
through  those  limits,  his  subjecU  might  defend  them- 
selves  and  restrain  Imn.  He  thought  a  violent  dMtb 
was  a  verv  desirable  way  of  ending  ooe*s  life :  it  was 
only  the  being  exposed  to  be  a  little  gated  at,  and  to 
mifttr  the  pain  of  one  minute,  which,  he  was  confi- 
dent, was  not  equal  to  the  pain  of  drawing  a  tooth. 
He  said  he  felt  none  of  those  transports  that  tome 

*  Mr  I'ox,  in  his  History  above  mentloBed. 
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good  people  felt ;  but  he  hftd  a  full  calm  in  his  mind, 
no  palpitation  at  heart,  nor  trembling  at  the  tboughta 
of  cUath.  He  was  muoh  oonoemed  at  the  cloud  that 
seemed  to  be  now  over  hu  country :  but  he  hoped 
his  death  would  do  more  service  than  his  life  could 
have  done. 

•*  This  was  the  subatanoc  of  the  discourse  between 
him  «Dd  ma.  Ttllotaon  was  oft  with  him  that  kst 
weA.  We  thought  the  varty  had  gone  too  quiek 
in  their  consuitatioas,  and  too  far ;  and  that  reMst- 
«nee  in  the  condition  we  were  then  in  was  not  law- 
fuL  He  sidd  he  bad  leisure  to  enter  into  disoonraes 
of  polities ;  but  he  thought  a  goTermnent  Ikstted 
by  law  was  only  a  name,  if  the  sul^eoU  might  not 
maintain  thoM  limiutbns  by  force;  otherwise  all 
w«s  at  the  discretion  of  the  Prince:  tliat  was  con- 
to  all  the  notions  he  bad  lirod  in  of  our  go- 
•nt.*  But,  he  said,  there  was  nothing  among 
b«t  the  embryos  of  things  that  were  nefwr 
lilM  to  have  any  effect,  and  they  were  now  quite  dis- 
aotved.  He  thought  it  was  neeessary  for  him  to 
leave  a  paper  behind  him  at  hb  death  :  and4  because 
lie  had  not  been  aceuscomed  to  draw  such  pi^>ers, 
he  desired  me  to  give  him  a  scheme  of  the  heads  fit 
to  be  spoken  to,  and  of  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  laid :  which  I  did.  And  he  was  three 
days  employed  for  some  time  in  the  morning  to 
write  out  his  speech.  He  ordered  four  copies  to  be 
made  of  it,  all  which  he  signed ;  and  aave  the  ori- 
ginal with  three*of  the  copies  to  his  lady,  and  kept 
the  other  to  give' to  the  sheriffii  on  the  scaffbfd.     He 


writ  it  with  great  ease,  and  the  passages  that 
tender  he  writ  in  papers  apart,  and  showed  them  to 
hb  lady  and  to  myself,  before  he  writ  them  out  fair. 
He  was  very  easy  when  thb  was  ended.  He  also 
wvit  a  letter  to  the  Kmg,  in  which  he  asked  pardon 
for  everything  be  had  said  or  done  contrary  to  hb 
dut^,  protestmg  he  was  innocent  as  to  all  designs 
against  his  person  or  government,  and  that  hb 
heart  was  -ever  devoted  to  that  which  he  thought 
was  lib  M^|esty*s  true  interest.  He  added  that, 
though  he  thought  he  had  met  with  hard  measure, 
yet  he  forgave  all  concerned  in  it,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest ;  and  ended,  hoping  that  hb  Mi^'esty's 
displeasure  at  him  would  cease  with  hb  own  Hfb, 
nod  tliat  no  part  of  it  should  &U  on  hb  wife  and 
children.  The  day  before  hb  death,  he  received  the 
sacrament  from  Tillotson  with  much  devotion.  And 
I  preached  two  short  sermons  to  him,  which  he 
heard  with  great  affection.  And  we  wore  shut  op 
till  towards  tlie  evening.  Then  be  suffered  hb 
children  that  were  very  young,  and  some  few  of  hb 
fiicods,  to  take  leave  of  him  ;  in  which  he  maintained 
hb  constancy  of  temper,  though  he  was  a  very  food 
fiither.  He  also  parted  from  hb  lady  with  a  com- 
posed silence;  and  as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  be  said, 
to  me,  the  bitterness  of  death  b  passed ;  (or  he  loved 
and  esteemed  her  beyond  expression,  as  she  well  de- 
served it  in  all  respects.  She  had  the  command  of 
iMrielf  so  much,  that  at  parting  she  gave  him  no 
dbnirbaner  He  went  into  hb  chamber  about  mid- 
night* and  I  staid  all  night  in  the  outward  room. 
He  went  not  to  bed  till  about  two  in  the  morning ; 
and  was  Uat  asleep  at  four,  when,  according  to  hb 
^•ffdar,  we  called  him.  He  was  quickly  dremod,  but 
would  lose  DO  time  in  shaving;  forheaaid,  he  was 
not  oonc«rned  in  hb  good  looks  that  day.**,| 

<*Lord  RuseU,**  continues  Burnet,  « seemed  to 
have  some  satiifiKtion  to  find  that  there  was  no  truth 
in  the  whole  contrivance  of  the  Rye  Plot ;  so  that 
he  hoped  that  mfamy,  which  now  blasted  their  part^, 
would  soon  go  off.  He  went  into  hb  chamber  six 
or  seven  times  in  the  morning,  and  prayed  by  him- 
self, and  then  came  out  to  Tillotson  and  me:  he 
dnmk  a  little  tea  and  some  sherrv.  He  wound  up 
hb  watch,  and  said,  now  he  had  done  with  time, 
and  was  going  to  eternity.  He  asked  what  he 
should  give  the  executioner:  I  told  him  ten  gui- 
neas :  he  said,  with  a  smile,  it  was  a  pretty  thing  to 
give  a  fee  to  have  hb  hesd  cut  off.  When  the 
sheriffs  called  him  about  ten  o*c1ock.  Lord  Caven- 
dish was  waiting  below  to  take  leave  of  him.  Th^ 
embraced  very  tenderly.  Lord  Russell,  after  he 
had  left  him,  upon  a  sudden  thought  came  back  to 
hhn,  and  pressed  him  earnestly  to  apply  himself 
more  to  religion,  and  told  him  what  ^reat  comfort 
and  support  he  felt  from  it  now  in  his  extremity. 
Lord  Cavendish  had  very  generously  offered  to  ma- 
nage hb  escape,  and  to  stay  in  prison  for  him  while 
he  should  go  away  in  hb  clothes ;  but  he  would  not 
hearken  to  the  motion.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth 
had  abo  sent  me  word  to  let  him  know,  that  if  he 
thought  it  could  do  him  any  service,  he  would  come 
in  and  run  fortunes  with  him.  He  answered,  it 
would  be  of  no  advantage  to  him  h>  have  his  friends 
die  with  him.  Tillotson  and  I  went  in  the  coaoh 
with  him  to  the  place  of  execution.  Some  of  the 
crowd  that  filled  the  streets  wept,  while  others  in- 
sulted ;  he  was  touched  by  the  tenderness  that  the 
one  gave  him,  but  did  not  seem  at  all  provoked  by 
the  other.  He  was  singing  psalms  a  great  part  of 
the  way ;    and  said,  he  hoped  to  sing  better  very 

•  Bornet  and  TUlotaon  thoofbt  so  too,  when  James  II 
afterwards  fivocd  the  ohoxch  to  debars  one  way  or  other. 


soon.  *  As  he  observed  the  great  crowds  of  people 
all  the  way,  he  said  to  us,  I  hope  I  shall  quickly  sec 
9  muoh  better  assembly.  Wlien  he  came  to  the 
scaflbld,  he  walked  about  it  four  or  five  times.  Then 
be  turned  to  tlie  sheriffs,  and  delivered  hb  paper. 
He  protested  that  he  had  always  been  fiir  from  any 
designs  against  the  King*s  life  or  government.  He 
prayed  God  would  preserve  both,  and  the  Protes- 
tant religion.  He  wished  all  Protestants  might  love 
one  another,  and  not  make  way  for  Popery  by  their 
animosities.** 

Of  the  paper  given  by  Rukh«11  to  the  sheriffs, 
Burnet  has  given  the  fbllowing  honest  abridgment. 
Tha  testament  (jf  patriotism  made  a  great  sensation. 
To  posterity,  who  have  so  benefited  by  its  spirit,  it 
b  surely  still  of  great  interest. 

**  The  substance  of  the  paper  he  gave  them,**  says 
Burnet,  "  was  first  a  proftfssien  of  his  religion,  and 
of  hb  sincerity  in  it :  that  he  was  of  the  Church  of 
England:  but  wbhed  all  would  unite  together 
against  the  common  enemy  ;  that  churchmen  would 
be  less  severe,  and  dissenters  less  scrupulous.  He 
owned,  he  had  a  ffroat  seal  against  Popery,  which  he 
looked  on  as  an  idolatrous  and  bloody  religion  :  but 
that,  though  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  venture  hb 
life  for  hb  reli;;ion  or  hb  country,  yet  that  would 
never  have  carried  him  to  a  black  or  wicked  design. 
No  man  ever  had  the  impudence  to  move  to  him 
anything  with  relation  to  the  King's  life  :  he  prayed 
heartily  for  him,  that  in  hb  person  and  government 
he  might  be  happy,  both  in  thb  world  and  the  next. 
He  protested  that  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Popish 
Plot  he^  had  gone  on  in  the  sincerity  of  hb  heart ; 
and  that  he  never  knew  of  any  practice  with  the 
witnesses.  He  owned  he  had  been  earnest  in  the 
matter  of  the  exclusion,  as  the  best  way,  in  hb 
opinion,  to  secure  both  the  King*s  life  and  the  Pro- 
testant religion  :  and  to  that  he  imputed  his  present 
sufferings :  but  he  forgave  all  concerned  in  them ; 
and  charged  hb  friends  to  think  of  no  revenges.  He 
thought  hb  sentence  was 'bard  :  upon  which  he  gave 
an  account  of  all  that  had  passed  at  Shepherd's. 
From  the  heats  tliat  were  in  choosing  the  sheriffs, 
he  concluded  that  matter  would  end  as  it  now  did, 
and  he  was  not  much  surprised  to  find  it  fall  upon 
himself:  he  wished  it  might  end  in  him  :  killing  by 
forms  of  law  was  the  worst  sort  of  murder.  He 
concluded  with  some  very  devout  ejaculations. 

*•  After  he  had  delivered  this  paper,  he  prayed  by 
himseH^  then  Tillotson  prayed  with  him.  AfWthat 
he  prayed  again  by  himself:  and  then  undressed 
himself  and  laid  hb  head  on  the  block,  without  the 
least  change  of  countenance :  and  it  was  cut  off  at 
two  strokes.** 

The  fbllowing  'additional  particulars  are  frdm 
Bumct*s  *  Journal  :*— 

**  When  my  lady  went,  [he  said  he  wished  she 
would  give  over  beating  every  bush,  and  running  so 
■bout  for  hb  piiaaiiation.  But,  when  be considved 
that  it  would  be  some  mitigation  of  her  sorrow  after- 
wards, that  she  left  nothing  undone  that  could  have 
given  any  probable  hopes,  he  acquiesced :  and, 
indeed,  I  never  saw  hb  heart  so  near  fiuling  him*  as 
when  he  spake  of  her.  Sometimes  I  saw  a  tear  in 
hb  eye,  and  be  would  turn  about  and  preamtly 
change  the  diaoourae. 

^**  At  ten  o'elofk  my  bdy  left  him.  He  kissed  her 
four  or  five  timaa ;  and  abe  ke|pt  bar  sorrow  ao  vritliin 
herself  that  aha  gave  iiim  no  dasturbanea  by  their 
parting.  After  soa  was  gone^  ha  said,  *  Now  the 
bittarness  of  death  b  pasMd,'  and  ran  out  a  long 
diaoourae  oonoamiog  her — how  great  a  blesaing  she 
had  bean  to  him ;  and  said  what  a  miaery  it  would 
have  been  to  him,  if  she  had  not  bad  that  magna* 
nimity  of  spirit,  joined  to  her  tenderness  as  never 
to  have  desired  him  to  do  a  base  thing  for  the  saving 
of  hb  life :  wharcas,  otherwise,  what  a  w?ek  should 
1  have  piised,  if  ahe  bad  been  oryiog  on  ma  to  turn 
informer,  4uid  be  a  Lord  Howard.  Though  he  then 
repeated  what  he  often  before  said,  that  he  knew  of 
nothing  whereby  the  peace  of  the  nation  was  in 
danger ;  and  that  all  thiat  ever  was,  was  either  loose 
discourse,  or  at  most  embryos,  that  never  came  to 
anything,  so  that  there  was  nothing  on  fi^ot,  to  hb 
knowledge. 

*'  As  we  came  to  turn  into  Little  Queen  street,  he 
aaid,  I  have  often  turned  to  the  other  hand  with 
great  comfort,  but  now  I  turn  to  this  with  graKef» 
and  looked  towards  hb  own  house ;  and  then,  as  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  who  sat  over  against  him,  told 
me,  he  saw  a  tear  or  tvro  fisll  from  him. 

**  When  be  had  kin  down,  I  looked  onoe  at  hia 
and  saw  no  chan|^  in  hb  looks ;  and  though  he  was 
still  lifting  up  his  hands,  there  was  no  trembUng ; 

*  la  hb  Journal,  Boreet  says  that  he  often  saaa  "  widun 

hbnseU;*'  bat  that  the  words  were  not  aadihle.    When  his 

coinpaoion  asked  him  what  he  was  siogina,  he  said  the 

'    *     "^    *        '-  •        itedin  thelifoby 


begumisf  of  the  119th  Pssha.    It  is 

hb  desooadaat  (who   las  added 

from  papers  at  Wobura),  that  *<  jnst  as  they  were 


oviginal  pasisars 

papen  at  Wobura),  that  *«  jnst  as  they  were  enteraif 

Lincoln'*  Inn  Fields,  he  said,  '  This  has  been  to  me  a  place 


of  shrains,  and  God  now  nakes  it  the  place  of  my  panbh- 
ment.'"  He  had  livW  freely  in  his  yoath.  though  be  to 
not  the  RnsoeU  spoken  of  in  the  MeoMirs  ot  Graasmoat,  as 
many  are  led  to  believe  by  the  engraTings  of  him  inserted 
In  that  work.    The  person  there  mentioned  was  a  cousin. 


thought  in  the  moment  in  wbidi  I  looked  thg 
eiecutioner  happened  to  be  laying  the  axe  to  hb  ned^ 
to  direct  him  to  take  aim.  I  thought  it  touclm 
him ;  but  I  am  sin'e  be  seemed  not  to  mind  H.** 

The  widow  of  Lord  Roasell,  daughter  of  the  Lord 
Southampton  above-maotioned,  the  moat  honest  man 
ever  known  to  have  been  hi  the  aervioe  of  Chartet 
the  Seoond,  was  grand-daughter  of  Shakspeai^t 
Southampton,  and  appears  to  have  united  in  her 
person  the  qoalitcs  of  both.  She  was  at  onee  a 
pattern  of  good  sense,  and  of  romantic  affection. 
Nor  are  the  two  things  incompatible,  when  either  of 
them  eiist  hi  the  highest  degree;  as  she  proved 
during  the  remainder  of  her  life;  for  though  she 
continued  a  widow  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  it  was  a  very 
long  one,  and  though  siie  never  ceased  regretting  faer 
load's  death,  and  had  great  troubles  besides,  yet  tfae 
high  sense  she  had  of  the  doties  of  a  human  beings 
enabled  bar  to  enjoy  consolations  that  ordinary 
pleasure  might  have  envied ;  first,  in  the  educaUon 
of  h^  children,  and  aeeondly,  in  the  tranquiffity 
which  health  and  tcmperanee  Jbreed  upon  her.  Her 
letters,  with  which  the  public  are  well  acquainted, 
are  not  more  remarkable  for  the  fidelity  they  evince 
to  her  husband's  memory,  than  Ibr  the  fine  sense  (bey 
dbpky  in  idl  matters  upon  which  the  prejudices  oif 
edueation  had  left  her  a  free  judgment,  and  especiaH j 
for  their  delightful  candour.  It  has  been  thought, 
that  the  blindness  into  which  she  fell  in  her  old  age, 
aras  owing  to  weeping ;  but  Mr  Howell,  the  judieiona 
•ditor  of  the  <  State  Trials,'  informs  ns,  upon  the 
authority  of  *<  a  very  learned,  skilful,  andexperieneed 
physiologist,**  **that  a  eatanict,  which  seems,*  he 
s^rs,  **  to  have  been  the  malady  of  Lady  Baehael% 
eyes,  b  by  no  means  liknly  to  be  produced  hy 
weeping.*** 

We  will  here  insert  a  few  of  the  most  toudfaing 
passagea  from  the  *  Letters  of  Lady  Russell'  (aevwdi 
edition,  1819).  On  the  SOth  of  September,  Ae 
wxbes  thus  to  her  friend,  Dr  FitswiUian: — 

**  I  endeavour  to  make  the  best  use  I  ean  of  botk 
(a  letter  and  prayer  which  the  Doctor  sent  her) ;  but 
1  am  so  evil  and  unworthy  a  creature,  that  though  I 
hare  desires,  yet  I  have  no  dbposition,  or  worthiness, 
towards  reoelving  comfort.  **  And  again  : — '*  I  know 
I  have  deaerved  my  punishment,  and  will  be  iSl^mt 
under  it ;  but  yet  secretly  my  .heart  mournSf  and 
cannot  l>e  comforted,  because  I  have  not  the  dear 
companion  and  sharer  of  all  my  joys  and  sorrows.  I 
want  him  to  talk  with,  to  walk  with,  to  eat  and  sleep 
•  with ;  all  these  things  are  irksome  to  me  now ;  aU 
company  and  meab  I  could  avoid,  if  it  might  be; 
yet  aU  thb  is,  that  I  enjoy  not  the  world  in  my  own 
way,  and  thb  same  hinders  my  comfort ;  when  I  see 
my  children  before  me,  I  remember  the  pleasure  he 
took  in  them  ;  thb  makes  mj  heart  shrioL"      * 

On  the  21st  July,  1685,  the  anniversary  of  bar 
husband's  death,  two  years  after  it,  she  writes  thus  :— 
«  Mv  Ingniihing  weary  spirit  rises  up  slowly  to  aA 
good ;  yet  I  hope  by  God's  abnndant  grao^  in  tiiM^ 
your  labours  will  work  the  same  effect  in  my  spirits: 
they  win,  indeed,  in  less  time  on  others  better  dia. 
posied  and  prepared  than  I  am,  who  In  the  day  of 
affliction  seam  to  have  no  remembranoe  with  dse 
thankfulness  of  prosperf^.** 

In  a  letter  written  the  4th  October,  1686^  she  «ay% 
q>eaking  of  a  recovery  of  one  of  her  children  from 
nckness :  **  I  hope  thb  has  been  a  sorrow  I  shal . 
profit  bf',  I  sfadi,  if  God  wiU  strengthen  my  frdth,^ 
resolve  to  return  him  a  oosstant  praise,  and  make 
thb  the  season  to  chase  aU  secret  murmurs  firoaa 
grieving  my  soul  forVhat  b  past,  letting  it  rgoice  in 
vrhat  it  vhonld  rejoice,  hb  fiivour  to  me,  in  the  bless- 
ings I  have  left,  whiob  many  of  my  betters  want* 
and  yet  have  lost  their  ohiefost  friend  also.  Bot-oh* 
Doctor !  the  manner  of  my  deprivation  b  yet  aston- 
ishing.** 

The  follovring  b  dated  Are  years  after  her  loss. 
She  b  speaking  of  a  letter  she  wrote  onoe  a  week  to 
Dr  FitzwiUbm.  Her  grief  had  now  b^nn  to  taate 
the  sweets  of  patience  and  temperance;  but  we  aw 
still  how  real  it  b:— *<  I  can*t  but  own  there  b  a  sort 
of  secret  deHght  in  the  privacy  of  one  rf  those  mourn- 
ful days;  I  think,  besidcB  a  better  reason,  one  fa, 
that  I  do  not  tie  myself  up  as  I  do  on  other  days; 
for,  God  knows,  my  eyes  are  ever  ready  to  pour  out 
marks  of  a  sdrrowful  heart,  which  I  shall  carry  to 
the  grave,  that  quiet  bed  of  rest." 

(^To  he  continued,) 

*  For  complete  reports  of  all  the  triab  conn^ed  with 
the  Rye-house  Plot,  and  for  several  pamphbts^written  pro 
aad  eon  upon  Lord  BuwsU's  case,  see  tfcn  *  State  IVbb/ 
vol.  ix»,  befiuiiiig  at  p.  357. 
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THB  8TRBBT8  OF  THB  MBTROPOLI8. 

THUE   KKMOIRS   AMD   QEBAT   MIK. 

CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH  (amclmd$d.) 
AjfediMg  pauaget  from  the  Letten  of  tkt   Wtdtm 
of  tke  patriotic   Lord  John   JiuudL — Ludicroiu 
Story    connected    with    Newciutte    Houte.  —  Great 
Quotn  Street — Former  fiuhionaile  Houmm  there. 
— .Leipit   and  MiiM    Pope,  tke    ComedianM. — MoT' 
tin  FoUeeM, — Sir  Godfrey  KneUer  and  kit  vanity-^^Dr 
Raddiffu—Lard  Herbert  of  Ckerlmry^~~NuiMance  of 
Wietttone  Park.~-TU  Three  Dnkee  and  tke  Beadle. 
^^Jtoguee  and  Vagabondt  in  tke  time  of  Ckarlea  IL — 
Former  TTkeatreain  Vere  Street  and  Portugal  Street.--^ 
Firot  Appearance  of  ActretoeM, — Infamoue  Deception 
qfone  of  tkem  by  tke  Earl  of  OxfonL—Appearance 
fjfan  avowed  Impotitor  on  tke  Stage, — Anecdotee  of  tke 
WiU  and  fine  Ladiee  tftke  time  ofCkarlee,  conneeled 
with  tke  Tkeaire  in  tkie  quarter, — Kynaiton,  Bettoriany 
Ntkety   Mre  Barry ^  Mre  Mountford,  and  otker  per- 
former90^RiclL~-Joe  Miller,~~Carey  Street  and  Mre 
.    Ckapone^-'^lare  MarkeL—Historyf  and  Spedmene, 
^  Orator  HenUy^-^Duke   Street  and  Little   Wild 
Street^-^necdotea  of  Dr  Franklin^  rendenee  in  tkooe 
otreeiM  wkile  a  journeyman  printer. 
In  1092,  Lady  Ruswll  writes  less  patiently;    but 
shortly  aftenrards  appears  to  have  regained  her  compo- 
sure ;  and  in  Letter  134*  there  is  a  remark  on  the  bless- 
ings of  health,  and  on  the  comfort  of  being  able  to  do 
one's  duty,  if  we  aim  at  it.     In  1711,  she  lost  her 
only  son  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  his  Slst  year; 
and  six    months  afterwards  was  deprived   of  one 
of   her    daughters,  who  died    in    child-bed.       It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  an  affecting  anecdote  is 
told.     She  had  another  daughter,  who  happened  to 
be  in  child-bed  also ;  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
ceal from  her  the  death  of  her  sister,  this  admirable 
woman  assumed  a  cheerful  air,  and  in  answer  to  her 
daughter's  anxious  inquiries,  said,  with  an  extraordi- 
nary colouring  of  the  fiict,  for  whidi  a  martyr  to 
truth  could  hare  loved  her,  *<  I  have  seen  your  sister 
out  of  bed  to-day.** 

We  intended  not  to  omit  the  following  charming 
passage  from  her  letters,  and  therefore  add  it  here. 
It  is  in  the  letter  last  quoted : — «  My  friendships  have 
made  all  the  joys  and  troubles  of  my  life ;  and  yet 
who  would  live  and  not  love?  Those  who  have 
tried  the  insipidness  of  it  would,  I  believe,  never 
choose  it.  Mr  Waller  says,  *tis  (with  singing)  all  we 
know  they  do  above !  And  'tis  enough ;  for  if  there 
is  so  charming  a  delight  in  the  love,  and  suitableness 
in  humours,  to  creatures !  what  must  it  he  to  the 
clarified  spirits  to  love  in  the  presence  of  God !" 
^  The  passage  from  Waller  is, 

«  What  know  we  of  the  blest  above. 
But  that  they  sing  and  that  they  bve?** 
*  Certainly,  if  ever  there  was  an  angel  upon  earth, 
this  woman  was  one.  Compare  the  above  extracts 
with  a  letter  firom  her  to  her  husband,  written  in 
the  year  1061,  and  published  in  the  work  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  vol  iL  p.  2.  It  is  a  true  loving 
happy  wife's  letter,  and  renders  the  contrast  inex- 
pressibly aflfecting. 

The  present  ducal  fiunily  of  Bedfi>rd  have  the 
honour  to  be  lineally  descended  from  these  two  ex- 
cellent persons,  and  to  derive  their  very  dukedom 
from  public  virtue — a  rare  patent.  And  they  have 
shown  that  they  estimate  the  honour.  What  must 
not  Lady  Russell  have  felt,  when  James  II,  within 
six  years  after  the  destruction  of  her  husband,  was 
forced  to  give  up  bis  throne  ?  And  what,  above  all, 
must  she  not  have  felt,  when  she  heard  of  the  answer 
given  by  her  aged  father-in-bw  to  the  same  prince, 
who  had  the  meanness,  or  want  of  imagination,  to 
apply  to  him  in  his  distress?  "My  Lord,"  said 
James  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  *<  you  are  an  honest 
man,  have  great  credit,  and  can  do  roe  signal  ser- 
vice."—** Ah,  sir,"  replied  the  Eari,  « I  am  old  and 
feeble,  but  I  once  had  a  son."  The  King  is  said  to 
have  been  so  struck  with  this  reply,  that  he  was  silent 
for  some  minutes.  With  this  anecdote  we  may  wdl 
terminate  our  account  of  the  patriot  Russell.* 

•  We  quote  the  Earl  of  Bedford's  reply  from  « Grsnier's 
BlograpbicU  History/  not  being  able  to  refer  to  Orrery, 
who,  we  believe  is  the  aatbority  for  it.  *  Burnet's  Jourosr 
is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of '  Lord  Rnssell't  Ufe,'  by  his  de- 
scendant. 
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-  Ooe[ren9ark,  however,  we  must  make.  It  has 
been  asserted,  that  the  great  reason  why  the  Whigs 
of  those  days  wished  to  keep  the  Catholics  out  of 
power,  was  the  dread  of  losing  their  estates  as  well 
as  political  influence,  and  of  being  ^obliged  to  give 
up  the  Abbey  lands.  There  may  have  been  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  this,  and  yet  the  rest  of  their  feelings 
have  been  very  sincere  nevertheless.  Men  may  be 
educated  in  undue  notions  of  the  value  of  wealth  and 
property,  and  yet  prove  their  possession  of  nobler 
thoughts,  when  brought  to  heroical  issues  of  life  and 
death. 

The  house  in  this  square  (Lincoln's  Inn,)  at  the 
corner  of  Great  Queen  street,  with  a  passage  under  iu 
side,  was  once  called  Newcastle  House,  and  was  occu- 
pied by  the  well-known  duke  of  that  name,  minister  of 
George  II.  Pennant  says  it  was  built  about  the  year 
1686»  *<by  the  Marquis  of  Powis,  and  called  Powis 
House,  and  afterwards  sold  to  the  late  noble  owner. 
The  architect  was  Captain  William  Winde.  It  is  said," 
he  adds,  **  that  government  had  it  once  in  contem- 
plation to  have  bought  and  settled  it  ofllcially  on  the 
great  seal.  At  that  time » it  was  inhabited  by  the 
lord  keeper.  Sir  Nathan  Wright."  It  is  at  present 
occupied  by  the  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Bible. 

The  Marquis  of  Powis,  here  mentioned,  had 
scarcely  built  his  house  in  the  square  where  Lord 
Russell  was  beheaded,  when  he  saw  his  lordship's 
destroyer  forced  to  leave  his  throne.  The  Marquis 
followed  his  fortunes,  and  was  created  by.  him  Duke 
of  Powis. 

A  laughable,  and,  vre  believe,  true  story,  con- 
nected with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  residence  in 
this  house,  is  told  in  a  curious  miscellany  intitled 
<  The  Lounger's  Common- Place  Book.'  **  This  no- 
bleman," says  the  writer,  «  with  many  good  points, 
and  described  by  a  popular  contemporary  poet  as 
almost  eaten  up  by  his  seal  for  the  house  of  Hanover, 
was  remarkable  for  being  profuse  of  his  promises  on 
ail  occasions,  and  valued  himself  particularly  on 
being  able  to  anticipate  the  words  or  the  wants  of 
the  various  persons  who  attended  his  levees,  before 
they  uttered  a  word ;  this  sometimes  led  him  into 
ridiculous  embarrassments ;  but  it  was  his  tendency 
to  lavish  promises  which  gave  occasion  for  the  anec- 
dote I  am  going  to  relate. 

*<  At  the  election  of  a  certain  borough  of  Corn- 
wall, where  the  opposite  interests  were  almost  equally 
poised,  a  single  vote  was  of  the  highest  importance ; 
this  object,  the  Duke,  fry  weU-^ppUed  argmment$^  and 
personal  application,  at  length  attained,  and  the  gen- 
tleman he  recommended  gained  his  election. 

**  In  the  warmth  of  gratitude,  his  Grace  poured 
forth  acknowledgments  and  promises  without  ceas- 
ing, on  the  fbrtunate  possessor  of  the  casting  vote ; 
called  him  his  best  and  dearest  friend,  protested  that 
he  should  consider  himself  as  for  ever  indebted ;  that 
be  would  serve  him  by  night  or  by  day. 

«  The  Cornish  voter,  an  honest  fellow,  as  things  go, 
and  who  would  have  thought  himself  sufficiently 
paid,  but  for  such  a  torrent  of  acknowledgments, 
thanked  the  duke  for  his  kindness,  and  told  him, 

*  The  supervisor  of  excise  was  old  and  infirm,  and  if    your  Grace  will  be  as  good  as  your  word,  and  let  my 
he  would  have  the  goodness  to  recommend  his  son-     son-in-law  succeed  him.' 


my  porter  to  show  you  up  stairs  directly,  and  the 
employment  shall  bt  disposed  of  according  to  yovr 
wishes.' 

<*  The  parties  separated ;  the  Duke  drove  to  a 
friend's  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  was 
visiting,  without  a  wish  or  a  deugn  of  seeing  hb  new 
acquaintance^  till  that  day  seven  yean;  but  the 
memory  of  a  Cornish  elector  not  being  loaded  with 
such  a  variety  of  subjects,  was  more  retentive;  the 
supervisor  died  a  few  months  after,  and  the  minis- 
terial partisan,  relying  on  the  word  of  a  peer,  was 
conveyed  to  London  post-haste,  and  aseended  with 
alacrity  the  steps  of  a  large  house,  now  divkkd  into 
three,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  at  the  comer  of  Graat 
Queen  street. 

*<  The  reader  should  be  informed  that  precisely  at 
the  moment  when  the  expectations  of  a  considerable 
party  of  a  borough  in  Cornwall  were  roused  by  the 
death  of  a  supervisor,  no  less  a  person  than  the 
King  of  Spain  was  expected  hourly  to  depart ;  an 
event  in  which  the  minister  of  Great  Britain  was 
particularly  concerned. 

«  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  the  very  night  that 
the  proprietor  of  the  decisive  vote  was  at  his  door, 
had  sat  up,  anxiously  expecting  despatches  from  Ma- 
drid :  wearied  by  official  business  and  agitated  spirits, 
he  retired  to  rest,  having  previously  given  particular 
instructions  to  his  porter  not  to  go  to  bed,  as  he 
expected  every  minute  a  messenger  with  advices  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  desired  he  might  be 
shown  up  stairs  the  moment  of  his  arrivaL 

**  His  Grace  was  sound  asleep ;  for,  with  a  thou- 
sand singularities,  of  which  the  rascals  about  him  did 
not  forget  to  take  advantage,  hb  worst  enemies 
could  not  deny  him  the  merit  of  good  design,  that 
best  solace  in  a  solitary  hour ;  the  porter,  settled  for 
the  night  in  his  chair,  had  already  commenced  « 
sonorous  nap,  when  the  vigorous  arm  of  the  Cornish 
voter  roused  him  ftom  his  slumbers. 

<*  To  his  first  question,  *  Is  the  duke  at  home  T 
the  porter  replied,  'Tes,  and  in  bed,  but  has  lef^ 
particular  orders  that,  come  when  you  will,  you  are 
to  go  up  to  him  directly.' — *  God  for  ever  bless  him, 
a  worthy  and  honest  gentleman,*  cried  our  applier 
fbr  the  vacant  post,  smiling  and  nodding  with  appro- 
bation at  a  prime  minister's  so  accurately  keeping 
his  promise ;  <  how  punctual  his  Grace  is ;  I  knew  he 
would  not  deceive  me ;  let  me  hear  no  more  of  lords 
and  dukes  not  keeping  their  words ;  I  believe,  verily, 
they  are  as  honest  and  mean  as  well  as  other  folks, 
but  I  can't  always  say  the  same  of  those  who  are 
about  them ;'  repeating  these  words  as  he  aseended 
the  stairs,  the  burgess  of  _  was  ushered 
into  the  Duke's  bed-chamber. 

<*  <  Is  be  dead  ?*  exclaimed  his  Grace»  rubbing  his 
eyes,  and  scarcely  awaked  from  dreaming  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  '  Is  he  dead  T  <  Tes,  my  Lord,' 
replied  the  eager  expectant,  delighted  to  find  that 
the  election  promise,  with  all  its  circumstances,  was 
so  fresh  iu  the  minister's  memory.  <  When  did  he 
die  ?' — *  They  day  before  yesterday,  exactly  at  half- 
past  one  o'clock,  after  being  confined  three  weeks  to 
his  bed,  and  taking  a  power  ofdoetoi^e  tt^ffi  and  I  hope 


in-law  to  the  conunissioners,  in  case  of  the  old  man's 
death,  he  should  think  himself  and  his  family  bound 
to  render  government  every  assistance  in  his  power, 
on  any  future  occasion.' 

**  <  My  dear  friend,  why  do  you  ask  for  such  a 
trifling  employment?*  exclaimed  his  Grace,  *your 
relation  shall  have  it  at  a  word  speaking  the  moment 
it  is  vacant.' — *  But  how  shall  I  get  admitted  to  you, 
my  Lord ;  for,  in  London,  I  understand,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  business  to  get  a  sight  of  you  great  folks, 
though  you  are  so  kind  and  complaisant  to  us  in  the 
country.* — *  Tlie  instant  the  roan  dies,*  replied  the 
premier,  used  to  and  prepared  for  the  freedom  of  a 
contested  election, — <  the  moment  he  dies,  set  out 
post-haste  for  London;  drive  directly  to  my  house, 
by  night  or  by  day,  sleeping  or  waking,  dead  or 
alive^  thunder  at  the  door;  I  will  leave  word  with 


**  The  Duke,  by  this  time  perfectly  awake,  was 
staggered  at  the  impossibility  of  receiving  intelli- 
gence from  Madrid  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  and 
perplexed  at  the  absurdity  of  a  king's  messenger 
applying  for  his  son-in-law  to  succeed  the  King  of 
Spain :  <  Is  the  man  drunk  or  mad ;  where  are  your 
despatches?'  exclaimed  his  Grace,  hastily  drawing 
back  his  curtain ;  when,  instead  of  a  royal  courier, 
his  eager  eye  recognised  at  the  bed-side  the  well- 
known  countenance  of  his  friend  in  Cornwall,  making 
low  bows,  with  hat  in  hand,  and  <  hoping  my  Lord 
would  not  forget  the  gracious  promise  he  was  so  good 
as  to  make  in  favour  of  his  son-in-law  at  the  last 
election  at .' 

**  Vexed  at  so  untimely  a  disturbance,  and  disap- 
pointed  of  news  from  Spain,  he  frowned  for  a  few 
seconds,  but  chagrin  soon  gave  way  to  mirth  at  so 

'  From  tht  Sceam-PrcMof  C.  ft  W.  IUyhblIm  Littk  Falttner-Rveic. 
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«iio«iiMtaiiees ;  yaeMing  t»lteimtadHi,lMMnk  mi 
the  bed  in  a  violent  fit  of  Uugfater,  whieb,  like  ihe 
deotrioal  flui^  vac  oommnnicatad  in  a  momant  to 
his  attendants.  **• 


th^ 


Hm 


in  the  ine-ortha  flMMVta, 
>of  tibegraadest  aadiMBt  juliioniliii  yrta 
iIxmlHa*«tor  Cha». 
lai  l«d«4«wa  ia  k, 
Irfwd  fUMninliar  ilnch,  mad  the  Ouiwy  —d 
lai  fiMfliM.  Soaeof  thafaMW  toMe^the 
HBt^,  pMlidhly 
,  aa  Peasant  ahairwa^  the  abedaa  in  ^iMBtaaa. 
ihnpBht  the  noble  lonK  ihatmifanavMU 
oome,  when  a  player  should  oceupj  the^  tMaai»  isd 
be  ahle  to  entertain  their  deaoendants  in  them;  but  in 
a  house  of  this  description  now  (or  late^)  occupied 
by  Messrs  Alhnan  the  bookaellers,  died  Lewis,  the 
eomedian,  one  of  the  most  delightful  performers  ef 
his  dasB,  and  fiunons  to  the  last  fbr  his  invincible 
airineai  and  juvenilis,  llr  Lewis  displayed  a  eoow 
lunation  rarely  to  be  found  in  acting,  that  of  the  ib§ 
and  the  real  gentleman.  With  a  voice,  a  manner, 
•  P«»o^  «n  «4«aBy  graoeftfl  and  light,  and 
whiinsieal  and  genteel,  be  pbyed 
on  the  top  of  his  proftarioii  Hke  a  phnne.  He  was 
ibeltoButi»  of  tiK  age,  in  everf  senw  of  the  word 
mmmM,  tlis  irfry,  breathleM  voice,  thrown  to 
the  auAienoe  b^o»e  be  appear^  was  the  signal  of 
kit  winged  saihnal  epMts,  and  wben  he  gave  a  glance 
^  Ue^e,  or  tomhud  Ms  finger  M  anothef^  ribs.  It 
was  the  veiy  pawfiaa  lattiin  of -pbiyAihiat  and  inu- 
endo.  We  saw  him  take  leave  of  the  poblie,  a  ttan 
4ir  sixty-five,  looking  not  aiere  than  kalTthe  age,  ja 
the  character  of  the  Cc^per  Cbptaia,  aad  kcnd  kfan 
aay  in  avoioe broken  l^eauitioQ,  that  «'fi>r  ike  space 
of  thir^  yeaia  he  had  aot  oaee  Jaciimd  <heir  die. 
^pleasure." 

i,  Nact  door  bat  oa»  to  te  FVeemtion^  Tav*n,  for 
many  years  lived  another  celeteatfedeomicperfimuer. 
Miss  P(q>e,  one  of  a  very  different  sort,  snd  looking 
as  heavy  and  insipid  as  her  taste  was  otherwise. 
She  was  an  actress  of  the  highest  oidar  for  diy 
bumour ;  one  of  those  who  eonv^  the  aaost  kui^ 
able  things  with  a  grave  face.  GhuMhiUv  ia^tke 
Rosciad,  when  she  naist  have  been  very  young,  mea- 
dotas  her  as  an  actress  of  great  vivacity,  advaoei^ 
in  a  *«  jig,**  and  performing  the  parts  of  Cheviy  aad 
Polly  Honeycomb.  There  was  eertainly  nothing  of 
the  Cherry  and  Hon^comb  about  her  when  older; 
but-abe  was  an  admirable  Blrs  Malaprop. 

Queen  etreA  ceatiaued  te  be  a  place  of  fosbioa- 
aklereaorlforatDonndessible  period  afWr  the  Reto- 
latioa.  As  vre  have  been  speaking  dftkeadvaaee^ 
ment  of  actors  in  social  rank,  we  will  take  oeea- 
sion  of  the  birth  of  Martin  Folkes  in  this  street, 
the  celebrated  scholar  and  antiquary,  to  mention 
that  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  persons  amoqg  the 
gentry  to  marry  aa  actress.  His  wife  was  Luoretia 
Bradshaw.  It  may  be  thouf^t  worth  observing  by 
the  romantic,  that  the  ladies  who  were  first  selected 
to  give  this  rise  to  the  profession,  had  all  something 
peculiar  in  their  Christian  names.  Lord  Peter- 
borough married  Anastasia  Robinson,  and  the  Duke 
of  Bolton,  Lavinia  Fenton. 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  Raddiffe  the  physician, 
lived  in  this  street.  We  mention  them  together 
because  ihey  were  neighhours,  and  there  is  a  plea- 
sant anecdote  of  them  in  conjunction.  The  author 
of  a  book  lately  published  describes  their  neigh- 
bourhood as  being  in  Bow  street ;  but  Horace  Wal- 
po9e,  the  authority  for  the  story,  places  it  in  the 
street  before  us;  adding,  in  a  note,  that  Kneller 
"  first  lived  in  Durham  yard  (in  the  Strand),  then 
twenty-one  years  in  Covent  Garden  (we  suppose 
in  Bow  street),  and  lastly  in  Great  Queen  street, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.**  « Kneller,**  says  Walpole, 
'*  was  fond  of  flowers,  and  had  a  fine  collection.  As 
there  was  great  intimacy  between  him  and  the  phy- 
sician, he  permitted  the  latter  to  have  a  door  into  his 
g>i^en;  but  Radcliffe*s  servants  gathering  and  de- 
stroying the  fiowexs,   Kneller  sent  him  word  he 
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•hut  ap  *e  ^Uar.  RaMffb  re^M  peswisUy, 
^•T«U  kimka  aay  A>  aaychiag  with  it  bat  pafart 
ii.**  -« Aad  1,"  —  lad  Sir  Oodf^  **vm  taka 
anythiag  I^Ma  hka  but  fi^Fsia.*** 
t  KnaHar,  basMii  bslDg  an  adntifad  paintar  (aad  It 
M  supposed  fravn  one  of  Us  peiformaoosBy  the  poi^- 
tiah  of  a  CWnase,  that  he  oould  have  been  admired 
by  poalerilyf  if  ha  dboae^  was  a  man  of  wit ;  but  so 
vain,  that  he  Is  deaeribed  aa  being  the  Imtt  of  all  the 
wits  bis  aoqadntaDoas.  They  pkyed  upon  him,  un- 
doribtedly,  and  at  a  great  rale;  but  it  has  been 
suggested  by  a  shrewd  observer,  that  while  he  eon- 
santedj  to  have  his  vani^  tickled  at  aqy  prie^  be 
banumrad  the  Joke  himsclC  and  was  ^uila  aware  of 
what  th^  were  at.  Nor  b  thieiacansiatant  iritfa  iIm 
vanity ;  which  would  alwigrs  make  iarge  aUowaocaa 
for  the  matter  of  fbet.  The  extiavagania  it  waoM 
Umk  w^iere  it  pleased^  tke  4Nitk  raaaatoad ;  aad 
Sur  Godfip^,  as  Papa  aasd,  kad  a  h^ga  appal iii. 
With  this  prabahili^«  a  aaw  interest  is  tbrowa  j^fm 
the  anecdotes  reUted  of  liis  vanity  ;  with  the  hast  of 
which  the  reader  is  aoecvdiqglgr  prastaledL  KaaH» 
was  a  German,  bom  at  Lubae ;  40  that  his  grigiish 
Is  to  be  read  with  a  fbraiga  aoeant. 

TbeiFOia^ar  BSabatdaoateHs  aa,  4hit  Gay  vwi 
Sir  Godfrey  a  copy  of  verses,  in  which  he  had  pushed 
Mi  flattery  so  fkr,  that  be  was  all  the  while  in  draad 
ket  tfaa  knight  should  detect  him.  When  KneDer 
bad  faevd  this  throng  he  said,  in  Ids  foreign  style 
and  aeeeift,  **  Ay,  Mr  Gay,  all  what  you  liave  said  Is 
yntf  fine,  and  very  true ;  but  you  have  forgot  one 
thing,  my  good  friend;  by  G — ,  I  should  have  been  a 
gaacral  of  aa  army;  for  when  I  wasat  Veaies^  there 
was  a  jfifwadbk^  aad  all  the  Place  St  Mark  was  iaa 
aawke  of  gaapowder,  aad  I  did  like^heemea,  Mr 
Gay;  ahould  have  beaa  a  great  ganeial,  Mr  Gf  V 

Ptohaps  it  was  thia  real  or  apparent  obtuaencas 
which   induced  Gay  to  add  ''engineering  **  to   hh 
tdeots,  ia  tke  verses  deseribfaig  Pope'k  j  wel^ 
firoia  Grecee  t 


«  Kneller  amid  the  triun^  bears  his  part, 
|[Who  could  (were  mankind  lost)  a  new  create : 
What  can  the  extent  of  his  vast  soul  confine  ? 
A  painter,  critic,  engineer,  divine? ** 

The  foUowiag  ia  lalated  oa]  the  aathoriiy  af 
Pope:^««  GUI  Jacob  Tooaoa  got  agseat  aMay  iae 
pictures,  and  two  of  himad^  from  him,  by  this 
means.  Sir  Godf^  was  very  covetous,  but  then  he 
was  very  vaia,  and  a  great  glutton ;  so  he  played 
these  paMkms^  agaioat  the  dthcn;  besides  telling 
1dm  that  be  was  the  greateit  master  that  ever  was, 
seading  him,  every  now  and  then,  a  haunch  of  veni- 
son, and  doaens  of  ekccOent  clatet.  *  O,  my  G — , 
Man  (said  he  oaee^Vaader  Guekt),thla  old  Jacob 
loves  ma;  he  ia  a  vary  good  aam;  you  aee  he  loves 
iaa,  he  aaada  Bse  good  thiaga;  theveaisaa  was  fo^* 
Oki  Gaekie,  the  surgaoa,  gat  saearal  fine  pietaras 
of  him  too,  aad  an  eaeeUeat  one  of  hiaMelf ;  bat 
then  he  bad  them  dieap«^  for  he  gave  aothiag  bat 
praises ;  but  thea  his  praises  were  as  fot  as  Jacob's 
vtalson;  nehker  eaidd  be  too  fit  for  iSir  Godfrey. "^ 

Pope  related  the  fotlowing  to  Spence :— **  As  I 
was  sitting  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  one  day,  whilst 
he  was  drawing  a  picture,  he  itopt,  and  said,  '  I 
oan*t  do  as  well  as  I  should  do,  unless  you  flatter 
me  a  little,  Mr  Pope  1  Tou  know  I  love  to  be 
flattered.*  I  was  for  once  willing,  **  continues  Pope, 
**  to  try  how  fiur  this  vanity  would  carry  him  :  and 
after  considering  a  picture  which  he  had  just  finished, 
for  a  good  while  very  attentively,  I  said  to  him  in 
French  (-forbe  had  been  talking  for  aome  time  before 
in  that  language),  *  On  Ut  daas  las  Ecritures  Saiates, 
que  le  bon  Dieu  faisoit  lliomme  aprds  son  image : 
mais,  je  crois,  que  sUl  voudroit  foire  un  autre  k  pre- 
sent, qu'il  le  feroit  apr^  Tiaiage  que  voiliL*  Sir 
Godfrey  turned  round,  and  said  very  gravely,  '  Vous 
avez  raison,  ^Monsieur  Pope ;  par  Dieu,  je  le  orou 
aussL'  *• 

It  must  not  be  omitted  that  Kneller  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man.  At  Wbitton,  where  he  had  a  seat,  he 
was  justice  of  the  peace,  and  "  was  so  much  more 

*  'Anecdotes  of  Paintiiif,'  in  his  Woits,  4to.  v(d.  iii. 
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mmfATmy  Walpole, "by  acuity  thaa  law,  flutt 
bisjudgwaati,  auaomyaaisd  with  kuaaaar,  are  aaid 
to  hare  eeiMonsd  those  Unea  by  Bqpa  *. 

<  i  Ikiak  Sir  Oottay  dboaU  ieaUa  li»  sdk, 
Wba  tent  the  4Ref  (that  sttAa  thecMk)  aaray, 
And  puaisiied  fain  tliat  pat  It  ia  lus  way.* 

**  This  alluded  to  his  dismiasii^  a  sohlier  wko  had 
aiaUn  a  joint  of  sneat,  and  aeooaed  the  kaecbarof 
haviag  eaiapted  him  hf  it.  Wheaaver  Sir  Oadfoey 
was  applied  ta^  to  deletaiioe  what  pansh  a  poor  aan 
belaaged  to,  he  riways  inqaired  wbieh  parish  was 
iSbm  richer,  and  aettlcd  <be  poor  man  theia ;  aor 
wmddheever  sign  a  wamat  to  dittrain  the  goods 
of  a  poor  man  who  ooald  not  pay  a  tax."* 

asa  pkgFnieiBa  so 


af  vwiatoB)^  was  abr  pulliag  aiai  1^  at  'Ibe  eosaar  of 
it,dlipatfBgtfaa  empire  of  the  world,  became  a  Iwa 
happy  batt  than  Vr  Godftcy,  by  Yeaaon  ^'tik  ODing 
In  love  In  his  old  i|ge.  He  aet  ap  a  ooaeh,  adoxaed 
with  myihological  paintings,  at  least,  Steele  saya 
to ;  but  soon  had  to  put  it  in  mourning  for  the  death 
of  his  flame,  who  was  a  Miss  Ttepest,  one  of  flm 
maids  of  hommr.  Radclilfo  was  the  Tory  physician, 
and  Stode,  hi  the  <  Tatler,*  with  a  party  spirit  auct 
vrasmuch  olUner  agrieved  than  provoked  in  thilt 
good-natured  writer,  was  induced,  by  some  drcom- 
Manoe  or  other,  periuqpa  RadcKlfo^  insolence,  to 
make  a  ludicrous  description  of  him,  as'*' the  moora* 
lag  Eseulapius,  die  languidiiagb  hopekas  lover 
of  the  divine  Hd>e.**  Steele  accuses  him  of  avarioe. 
Others  have  said  he  was  generous.  He  was  €m 
founder  of  the  Radcliflfe  Library  at  Oxford,  and 
made  other  magnificent  bequests;  which  provto 
nothing  either  way.  But  it  is  not  fovourable  to  a 
reputation  for  generonty,  to  own  (as  he  did),  that  ha 
was  fond  of  sponging,  and  to  avoid  die  paying  of 
biHs.  However,  when  he  lost  5,O0OL  in  a  apecuhi- 
tkm,  he  said,  "  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  up 
somanypair  of  stain  to  make  himself  whole  again." 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  rery  clever  physician,  thomjh 
he  made  little  use  of  books.  Like  many  men  wbo 
go  upon  their  own  grounds  in  thb  vray,  be  had 
an  abrupt  and  downish  manner,  which  be  probaUy 
thought  of  use.  Aceording  to  Richardson,  he  one 
day  said  to  Dr  Mead,  "  Head,  1  love  70U;  now  I 
wdl  tell  you  a  sure  secret  to  make  your  fortune.  tJbe 
all  mankind  ilL  **  It  is  worth  obaerving,  that  Head 
acted  on  the  reverse  principle,  and  made  double  tba 
fortune  of  his  adviser.  RadcHSe  is  said  to  have 
attended  the  kdy  of  Judge  Holt,  in  a  "bad  lUnaea, 
with  unusual  asaidnlty,  "  out  of  pique  to  her  hua- 
band  ;*  a  vary  new  kind  of  aathra.  He  used  to  send 
baflng  mrnafiT  to  Qneea  Anae,  telling  her  that 
faewould-not  aome^aad  that  she  oaly  had  the  va^ 
poon;  and  when  Kkig  Wittiara  aonaallad  him  aa 
Ussaaltaa  aneksand  thin  hody^  RadeUOe  aaid  ha 
"would  aot  have  his  Hiuasty^  two  ^|s  for  his  tkna 
kiagdoBM  ;**  a  epaaah,  wldek  it  was  aot  ia  tba 
nature  of  royalty  to  forgive.  His  ^detth  4s  aaid  to 
have  beeti  hastenod  by  hk  iifaiil  to  attend  oq 
^iuaen  Aaaa  iniiar  kat  iOaeto ;  which  to  aaasperatad 
tke  popukee  that  he  vras  afiwid  to  leaaehis  country 
houto  M  Qpiliiilaai,  wiwee  -ha  died.  Ha  Jived  in 
Bow  atreet  whan  he  first  came  to  Laadon «  aad 
afUnrards  hi  Bloondmry  aqaaia. 

But  the  most  remarkeUe  iahabhatft  of  Queso 
street  was  Loi^  Herbert  of  Cherbory,  one  of  th«a 
extraordinary  indhridoals  who,  with  a  towch  cf  aiad- 
ness  on  the  hrasoible  sidci,  and  subtjeet  to^B'MUaat 
blindness  of  self-krve,  possess  a  profound  judgm«it 
on  every  oAer  point.  Such  petsoosare  suppoaad 
to  be  victims  Of  imagination,  bat  Ihey  arc  rsther 
mechanical  enthusiasts  (^migfa  of  a  high  ordo*), 
and,  fbr  want  of  anacquahitanee  with'the  imaginative 
become  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  notion  which  takes 
their  will  by  surprise.  Lord  Herbert,  wbo  in  die 
intellectual  part  was  intended  fbr  a  statbt  and  a 
man  of  science,  was  unfortunately  one  of  the  hottest 
of  Welshmen  In  the  fdiysicaL  Becoming  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath,  he  took  hhnaelf  fbr  a  knigfat-etrwit, 
and  ^fancied  he   was  bofmd  to  fight  everybody  he 
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net  with,  sad  to  fie  under  tnm  in  the  fieWs  ef  Hol- 
lend.  He  thoii^t  Revelation  e  doobtftil  matter, 
and  80  he  had  reeosrse  to  the  Deity  for  a  rwrelatSoo 
hk  hii  partioular  fhtoar  to  diaprove  it.  We  hate 
reUted  an  anecdote  of  him  at  Northmrterland  boose, 
Md  ihall  h0ve  mere  to  tell  -,  hot  the  aecomit  of 
his  having  recourse  to  heaven  for  the  ntiefiwtion  of 
his  doubts  of  its  interferenoe^  must  not  be  omitted 
here.  Perhaps  it  took  place  in  the  very  rtreet.  His 
Lordship  was  the  ftfst  Deist  in  England  that  has  left 
an  acoonot  of  his  opinions^  Speaking  of  the  work 
he  wrote  on  this  subject,  be  says,  «*  My  book  '  De 
Veritate  praut  distingmtur  k  Revdatione  vensimifi, 
possibUi,  et  k  ihbo,'  having  been  begun  by  me  in 
England,  and  formed  there  in  all  its  peiacipal  parts, 
was  about  this  time  finiabed;  idl  the  spaae  hMits 
which  I  could  get  ftom  my  Tisks  and  negoeiatioos 
being  employed  to  peHbet  this  work  ;  wUeh  was  no 
sooner  done^  but  that  I  eommunicated  it  t»  Hago 
Oretius,  that  great  sehotar,  who,  havfaig  escaped  hb 
prison  in  the  Low  Coanlries,  came  into  Prance,  and 
was  much  welcomed  by  me  and  Monsieur  TidiiieaB, 
also'one  of  the*  greatest  sriiolars  of  his  time  ;  wbo, 
after  they  had  perused  it,  and  given  it  mora  oom- 
mendations  than  it  fit  for  me  to  repeat,  ailwrtad  me 
earnestly  to  print  and  publish  it ;  howbeit,  aa  the 
frame  of  my  whole  work  was  so  difi^rent  ftfom  any- 
thing which  bad  been  written  har^ofore^  I  found  I 
must  either  renaunee  the  authority  of  all  that  bad 
written  formerly,  eonoaming  the  method  ef  finding 
out  truth,  and  consequently  insist  upon  my  own  wvf', 
or  hazard  myself  to  a  general  censure  eoneeming 
the  whole  argument  of  my  book ;  I  must  aoafcss  it 
did  not  a  little  animate  ma,  that  the  two  great  per- 
sons above-mentioned  did  so  highly  value  it;  yet,  as  I 
luiew  it  would  meet  with  much  opposition,  I  did 
consider  whether  it  was  not  better  for  me  for  awhile 
to  suppress  it. 

,**  Being  thus  doubtful  in  my  chamber  one  fiur  day 
in  the  summer,  my  casement  being  open  towards  the 
south,  the  sun  shining  clear  and  no  wind  stirrings  I 
took  my  book^*  De  Veritotc, '  in  my  hand,  and  kneel- 
ing on  my  knees  devoutly  said  these  words, — 

<•  <  Oh,  tbou  etemid  Ood,  aatfiorof  the  light  which 
DOW  shines  upen  me,  and  gifar  of  all  mward  illumi- 
nations, I  do  beaseoh  thee  of  thy  infinite  goodnesa  to 
pardon  a  greater  veqaest  thaa  a  shmar  ought  to 
makb;  I  am  not  satisfied  eaoogb  whether  I  shall 
publish  this  bocdL '  De  Veritate;'  if  it  be  for  thy 
l^ory,  I  beseech  thee  give  me  some  sign  from  heaven  ; 
^not,  I  shall  supprem  it.* 

•*  I  had  no  sooner  spoken  these  woids,  but  a  kmd 
tlumgh  gentle  noise  eama  firom  the  heafens  (for  it 
was  like  nothing  on  earth)  wluch  did  so  comfort^and 
cheer  me,  that  I  took  my  petition  m  panted,  and 
that  I  had  the  sign  I  demanded ;  whereupon  also  I 
resolved  to  print  my  boolc  This  (how  strange  soever 
it  may  seem)  I  protest,  before  the  eternal  God,  is 
true ;  neither  am  I  any  way  superstitiously  deceived 
herein ;  since  I  did  not  only  hear  the  noise,  but,  in 
the  serenest  sky  that  ever  I  saw,  being  without  idl 
cloud,  did  to  my  thinking  see  the  place  from  whence 
it  came."* 

*<  How  could  a  man,**  justly  observes  Walpole  en 
this  passage,  « who  doubted  of  partial,  believe  indi- 
vidual revelation !  What  vanity  to  think  his  book 
of  such  importance  to  the  cause  of  truth,  that  it 
could  extort  a  declaration  of  the  divine  will,  when 
the  interest  of  half  mankind  could  not!**  Tet  the 
same  writer  is  foil  of  admiration  of  him  in  other 
respects.  It  is  well  observed  by  the  editor  of  the 
'Autobiography,*  in  reply  to  the  doubts  thrown  on  his 
Lordship's  veracity  respecting  his  chivalrous  propen- 
sities, the  consequences  of  which  always  fell  short  of 
duels,  that  much  of  the  secret  might  be  owing  « to 
his  commanding  aspect,  and  acknowledged  reputi^ 
tion  ;  and  a  little  more  to  a  certain  perception  of  the 
Quixota  in  his  chameter,  widi  which  it  might  be 


•  « lifooi  BJwaal  Lsrd  liesbari  of  Ohariiary '  in  tba'Aa- 
toblography/  p.  146.  It  is  an  hooonr  t»  Grotiiis,  who  wrote 
a  book  *  De  Verttata'  on  the  other  ii4e«f  the  qaMdcn,  that 
he  encouraged  so  rgMowned  aa  aalagenist  ss  pabBih: 
llNagh,  peibaps,he  aiw  less  dsager  in  It,  ihMi  slagululij. 
At  an  eveatsk  he  coidA  aatid^paie  B»  hssm  flam  the  cbse» 


deemed  fatik  to  eontami  Hbsarprisiag  defenea 
of  himself  against  die  attack  of  Sir  John  Ayraa 
foieibly  exhibits  his  personal  strength  and  maofeaiy; 
and  Ins  spirited  treatment  of  the  Fiench  miaiatef, 
Laynes»  and  the  gsnerti  esteem  of  hie  eontempoca- 
ries,  suff  ciently  attest  his  quick  iesAiag  of  national 
and  personal  djgnitj,  and  general  giillaariji  of  bear- 
ing.** There  is  no  doubt,  in  sbort»  that  Lord  Hav- 
bert  of  Cberbwry  was  a  bvaee,  aa  honest,  and  an  abla 
man,  though  with  some  weaknesses^  both  of  beat  and 
vanity,  saffieient  to  console  the  most  eommon^plaoa. 

With  all  Ais  elegance  of  neighbourfaood,  LincolnV 
Inn  PieMs^  in  the  tfane  of  Charles  II,  had  one  eye- 
sore of  an  enormous  description,  in  a  place  behmd 
Hettwm  row,  intitled  Whetstone  Park.  It  is  now 
a  decent  passage  between  Great  and  Little  Turnstiles. 
"It  is  scarsciy  neeesiary,*'  says  Mr  Malcolm,  "  to 
rsmittd  ihe  reader  of  a  welUknown  foct,  that  all 
subhmarf  things  are  subject  to  change: — he  who 
pssses  thvangfa  the  little  TumstSe^  Holbom,  at  pm- 
•ent,  will  observe  on  the  left  hand,  near  Lincolns*  Inn 
fSelds^  a  narrow  street,  eomposod  of  smaH  bulMings, 
on  the  comer  of  which  is  inscribed  Whetstone  Park, 
The  repose  and  quiet  of  Ae  place  seem  to  proclaim 
strong  pretensions  to  regular  and  morallife  in  the 
hibabitants;  and  well  would  ft  have  been  for  the 
happiness  of  maify  a  fomlly,  had  the  site  always  ex- 
hibited the  same  appearance.  On  the  contrary. 
Whetstone  Park  contributed  to  increase  the  disso- 
luteness of  manners  which  distinguished  the  period 
between  166D  and  1700.  Being  a  place  of  low  en- 
tertaimnenC,  numerous  ^sturbances  occurred  there^ 
and  rendered  it  subject  to  the  satire  and  reprehension 
even  of  <  Poor  Robin's  Intdligencer,'  a  paper  almost 
ittfiunous  enough  ibr  the  production  of  a  keeper  of 
thfi  theatre  of  vice.  The  publication  alluded  to 
says,  in  1676^  **  Notwithstanding  the  discourses  that 
have  been  to  the  contrary,  the  boarding-scbool  is 
still  continued  here,  where  a  set  of  women  may 
be  readily  untaught  all  the  stucBes  of  modesty  or 
diastity ;  to  which  purpose  they  are  provided  with 
a  two-handed  volume  of  impudence,  loosely  bound 
up  in  greasy  vellum,  which  is  tied  by  the  leg 
to  a  wicker  chair,  (as  you  find  authors  chained 
In  a  library,)  and  is  always  ready  to  give  you  plain 
instructions  and  directions  in  all  matters  relating 
to  immorality  or  irreligion.''         •        •  • 

« Inoonq>rehen8ible  as  it  eertainly  is,**  continups 
our  author, '<  the  brutal  acts  of  a  mob  are  some- 
times the  result  of  a  just  sense  of  the  ilkeonsequenoes 
attending  vice ;  and,  although  almost  every  indivi- 
dual  eomposing  it  is  capable  of  performing  deeds 
which  deserve  punishment  from  the  police^  they 
cannot  collectively  view  long  and  deliberate  oflbnoes 
against  the  laws  of  propriety,  without  assuming  the 
right  of  reforming  them.  '  The  Loyal  and  Impartial 
Mercury  *  of  Sept.  1, 1682,  has  this  paragraph :  "  On 
Saturday  last,  about  500  apprentices,  and  such  like, 
being  got  together  in  Smithfield,  went  into  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  where  they  drew  up,  and,  marching  into 
Whetstone  Park,  fell  upon  the  lewd  houses  there, 
where,  having  broken  open  the  doors,  they  entered, 
and  made  fgreat  spoil  of  the  goods ;  of  which  the 
constables  and  watchmen  having  notice,  and  not 
finding  themselves  strong  enough  to  quell  the  tumult, 
procured  a  party  of  the  king's  guards,  who  dispersed 
them,  and  took  eleven  who  were]  committed  to  New 
Prison ;  yet  on  Sunday  night  they  came  again,  and 
made  worse  havoc  than  before,  breaking  down  afl 
the  doon  and  windows,  and  cutting  the  foatherfiedb 
and  goods  in  pieces."  Another  newspaper  explains 
tiie  origin  of  ttie  riot  by  saying,  ''that  a  countryman 
who  had  been  decoyed  into  one  of  the  houses  alluded 
to,  and  robbed,  lodged  a  fbrmal  and  public  eompHunt 
against  them  to  those  he  firand  wilting  to  listen  tb 
him  in  Smithfield,  and  thus  raised  the  formeat..''  * 

In  the '  Stata  Pdems '  h  a  doggrel  set  of  verses  on 
a  tngieal  oiroumstaace  eoeasioned  by  a  frolic  of 
three  of  Charles's  natural  sons  in  this  place.  It  is 
IntiUed  <  On  the  three  Dukes  killing  the  Beadle  on 
Sunday  morning,  JMh  the  SSth,  1671/  A  great 
sensation  was  made  by  this  circumstance,  which  was 

•'Sf8lesfaB%r'Ciisloais  and  Hanaeia  of  ItondeD,  flAn  the 
Roman  Invasion  to  the  Tesr  l?9e,'  mL  i.  p«  Ms.- 


naturally  enough  reganled  as  a  s%nal  instance  ef 
tile  censequeuses  of  Chariest  mode  of  fife.  Our 
Grab  street  writer  selected  hn  titie  well,_4he 
<  Dubes,^  the « Beadle,*  and  tiie  <  Sunday.'  His  first  four 
lines  migfat  have  been  put  into  Martinus  Scriblerus^ 
as  a  qMounen  of  the  Newgate  style. 

"  Near  Holbom  lies  a  park  of  great  ienown,"3;  " 
The  placer  I  do  suppose,  is  not  unknown: 
For  brevity's  sake  the  name  I  shall  not  tell,   '2  ^ 
Because  most  genteel  readers  know  it  well.**  :^   ^ 

The  three  Dukes  picked  a  quarrel  with  one  poor 
damsd,  and  <*  murder**  was  cried. 

« In  came  the  watch,  disturbed  with  sleep  and  ale,  ^  ] 
By  noises  shrill,  but  they  could  not  prevail  1 1!  ^  I 
T*  appease  their  Graces.  Strait  rose  mortal  jan^  J '2 

I  Betwixt  the  night  black-guard  and  silver  stent    '  J 
Then  M  the  beadle  by  a  ducal  hand,]^ 
For^daring  to  pronounce  the  saucy  stand.  ^  ; 

See  what  mishaps  dare  e*en  invade  Whiteh^  "^  ^ 
This  siKyfitllow^  death  puis  oflT  the  bi^   Z 
And  disappoints  the  Qneen,  poor littie  chuck;      "> 
t warrant  fwoold  have  danced  it  Ifte  a  duek.      ;/ 
The  fiddlers,  voices,  entries,  an  die  sport,    Z 
And  tbe  gay  sbow  put  off,  where  the  brisk  court  7 
Anticipates  in  rich  subsidy  coats,  ^^^ 
AA  that  is  gat  by  nacessary  votes.  1^ 
YetabBUWhitehid,themneesBt,tiwgood^    ^ 
flae  these  meadanes^aUdaubsdwitblaeeandUoad.*^ 
The  ''stfosidy-eoats**  aOtide  to  CliarWs  raiting 
money  tor  hk  profiigate  expendltnre  under  pretenccf 
of  thepnbHe  service.     Thefast  couplet  would  h8v« 
done  ctiBdit  to  a  better  satire; 

As  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  a  neighbouHiood 
to  which  they  apply,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  a  lew 
more  extracts  from  Mr  Malcohn,  highly  character- 
istic of  the  lower  orders  of  desperadoes  in  Charles*^ 
reign.  «  The  various  deceivers,**  he  tells  us,  «  who 
preyed  upon  the  pubHck  at  this  time  were  exposed 
in  a  If ttte  filthy  work  called  the  *  Canting  Academy,* 
which  went  through  more  than  one  edition  (the  2nd 
is  dated  I674f>  I  shall  select  from  it  enough  to 
show  the  variety  of  vilUmy  practiced  under  thcfr 
various  names.  The  Rmffier  was  a  wretch  who 
assumed  the  charaeterof  a  mauned  soldier,  and 
begged  from  tiie  claims  of  Nascby,  EdgehiU,  New- 
bury, and  Marston  Moor.  Those  who  were  stationed 
in  the  city  of  London  were  generally  found  m  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields  and  Covent  Garden ;  and  their  prey 
was  people  of  foshion,  whose  coaches  were  attacked 
boldly ;  and  if  denied,  their  owners  were  told,  *  'Tie 
a  sad  tiling  that  an  old  crippled  cavalier  should  be 
suffered  to  beg  for  a  maintenance,  and  a  young  cava. 
Ber  that  never  heard  the  whistie  of  a  bullet  should 
ride  in  his  coach.* 

«  There  were  people  called  Ans/iers,  from  the 
nature  of  thdr  method  of  depredating,  which  was 
thus : — They  had  a  rod  or  stick,  with  an  iron  hook 
affixed:  thb  they  introduced  through  a  window,  or 
any  other  aperture,  where  plunder  might  be  pro- 
cured, and  helped  themselves  at  pleasure :  the  day 
was  occupied  by  them  in  the  character  of  beggara, 
when  they  made  their  observations  for  the  angling 
of  the  night 

**  WHd  Roguei  were  the  offspring  of  thieves  and 
beggars,  who  received  the  rudiments  of  the  art 
even  before  they  left  their  mothers*  backs  :**  To  go 
into  churohee  and  great  crowds^  and  to  nhn  golden 
buttons  off  inen*s  cloaks  ;  and  being  very  little,  ai^ 
shown  how  to  creep  into  cellar  windows,  or  other 
smaH  entrances,  and  in  the  night  to  convey  out 
thereat  whatever  they  can  find  to  the  thievish  re- 
eeivers;  who  wait  without  for  that  purpose;  and 
sometimes  do  open  the  door  to  let  in  such  who  hav« 
designed  to  rob  thd  house ;  if  taken,  the  tendemem 
of  their  age  makes  an  apology  or  an  excuse  fior  their 
fault,  and  so  are  let  alone  to  be  hanged  at  riper 
years. 

•*  PiOianb,  or  Chfpenbgmmi,  mm  Aesewomett 
wbaaaland  feelhied  m  the  stracCs,  with  tbehr  ewn 

•^PoeuMoB  '  jUAAs  of  State'  flrcm  the  tlaie  of  Oliver 
CromweU,  to  the  Abdication  of  Kiag  James  the  Hecottd, 
voL  i.  p.  147.  " 
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borrowed  or  ftolcn  children,  hanging  about  them, 
crying  through  cold,  pinching,  or  real  diieaae,  who 
begged  relief  as  widows,  and,  in  the  name  of  their 
fatherless  children,  gaining  by  this  artlBce,  '*  a  great 
deal  of  money,  whilst  her  comrogue  lies  begging  in 
the  fields,  with  climes  or  artificial  sores.**  The  way 
they  oonunonty  take  to  make  them  is  by  sperewort 
or  arsenic,  which  will  draw  blisters :  or  they  toke 
unslacked  lime  and  soap,  mingled  with  the  rust  of 
old  iron :  these  being  well  tempered  together,  and 
spread  thick  upon  two  pieces  of  leather,  they  apply 
to  the  leg,  binding  it  thereunto  very  hard,  which  in 
a  Tery  little  time  would  fret  the  skin  so  that  the 
flesh  will  appear  all  raw,  &c  &c. 

**Frater9  were  imposters  who  went  through  the 
country  with  forged 'patents  for  briefs,  and  thus 
diTerted  charity  from  its  proper  direction. 

«  Abram  num  were  fellows  whose  occupations 
seem  to  hare  been  forgotten.  They  are  described 
in  the  <  Canting  Academy'  in  these  words:  *<Abram- 
raen  are  otherwise  called  Tom  of  Bedlams ;  they  are 
Tery  strangdy  and  antiekly  garbed,  with  several 
coloured  ripands  or  tape  in  their  bats,  it  may  be 
instead  of  a  feaUier,  a  fox  tail  hanging  down,  a  krtig 
stick  with  ribands  streaming,  and  the,  like;  yet|for 
all  their  seeming  madness,  they  haTe  wit  enough  to 
steal  as  they  go.**  * 

«*  The  Whip  Jadm  hare  left  us  a  specimen  of  their 
fraternity.  Tbey  were  eounterfint  mariners^  whose 
eoQtersations  were  plentifully  embeUisbed  with  sea- 
terms,  and  &lsehoods  of  their  danger  in  the  ezereise 
of  their  profession.  Instead  of  securing  their  arms 
and  legs  close  to  their  bodies,  and  wrapping  them  in 
bandages  (as  the  modem  wkip^jaek  is  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  to.  excite  compassion  in  the  loss  of  limbs  and 
severe  wounds),  the  amcients  merel}-  pretended  they 
had  lost  [their  all  by  shipwreck,  and  were  reduced 
to  beg  their  way  to  a  se»-port,  if  in  the  country ;  or 
to  some  remote  one,  if  in  London. 

**MumperM. — The  persons  thus  termed  are  described 
as  being  of  l-oth  sexes:  they  were  not  solicitors 
for  food,  Lut  money  and*  cloaths.  **  The  male 
mumper,  in  the  times  of  the  kUe  usurpation,  was 
doathed  in  an  old  torn  cassock,  begirt  with  a  girdle, 
with  a  black  cap,  and  a  white  one  peeping  out 
underneath.**  With  a  formal  and  studied  counte- 
nance he  stole  up  to  a  gentleman,  and  whiq>ered 
bim  softly  in  the  ear,  that  he  was  a  poor  seques- 
tered panoo,  with  a  wifo  and  numy  children.  At 
other  times,  they  would  assume  the  habit  of  a 
decayed  gentleman,  and  beg  as  if  the^;had  been 
rained  by  their  attachment  to  the  royal  ^  cause. 
Sometimes  the  mumper  i^peared  with  au  apron 
before  biro,  and  a  cap  on  his  head,  and  begs  in  the 
nature  of  a  broken  tradesman,  who,  haTiog  been  a 
long  time  sick,  hath  spent  all  his  remaining  stock, 
and  so  weak  he  cannot  work  I  The  females  of  this 
class  of  miscreants  generally  attacked  the  ladies, 
and  in  a  numner  suited  to  make  an  impressbn  on 
their  finer  feelings. 

**  *  Domtran  are  such  as  counterfeit  themselves 
dumb,  and  have  a  notable  art  to  roll  their  tongues 
up  into  the  roof  of  their  mouth,  that  you  would 
▼erily  believe  their  tongues  were  cut  out ;  and,  to 
make  you  have  a  stronger  belief  thereof,  they  will 
gape  and  shew  you  where  it  was  done,  clapping  in 
a  sharp  stick,  and,  touching  the  tongue,  make  it 
bleed^-and  then  the  ignorant  dispute  it  no  further.* 
',  <* '  Putrieou  are  the  strolling  priests :  every  hedge 
8  their  parish,  and  every  wandering  rogue  their 
parishioner.  The  service  he  saith  is  the  marrying 
of  couples,  without  the  Gospel,  or  Book  of  Com- 
;non  Prayer,  the  solemnity  whereof  is  thus:  the 
parties  to  be  married  find  out  a  dead  hone,  or  any 
other  beast,  and,  standing  the  one  on  Uie  one  side 
and  the  other  on  the  other,  the  patrieo  bids  them 
iive  together  till  death  them  part;  and,  so  shaking 
beads,  the  wedding  is  ended.*  **f 

On  the  eouthem  side  of  the  square,  at  the  back 
of  Portugal  row,  b  Portligal  street,  formerly  bon- 
taining  a  theatre,  as  celebrated  as  Covcnt  garden^ 

•Itisstfll«|p1uMewl«ht^valfsrtesa7,aiBaB'« 
Abram.** 

t  Manaen  and  Castojas,  y\  i.  p.  ut. 


Drury  lane  is  now.  This  was  the  Duke's  Theatre, 
so  called  from  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  II,  who  at  the  Restoration  patronised  one 
of  the  two  principal  oompanies  of  players,  as  hb 
brother  Charles  did  the  other^  The  latter  was  the 
Drury  lane  company.  Readers  of  theatrical  his- 
tory are  generally  led  to  conclude  that  there  was 
only  one  theatre  in  the  Lincoln's  Inn  quarter  ;  but 
this  U  a  mistake.  There  were  at  least  two  succes- 
sive bouses  in  two  different  places,  though  usually 
confounded  under  the  title  of  *<  the  Theatre  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields.**  The  first  was  in  Gibbon's 
tennis-court,  in  Vere  street,  CUre  market,  where  the 
actors  who  had  played  at  the  Red  Bull  opened  their 
perfonnances,  in  tlie  year  of  the  Restoration,  under 
the  direction  of  Killegrew,  and  with  the  title  of 
King's  Company.  These  in  1663  removed  to  Drury 
lane.  The  Duke's,  or  Sir  William  Davenant's  com- 
pany, removed  in  1662  from  Salisbury  court  (see 
Fleet  street)  to  a  new  theatre  « in  Portugal  Row," 
says  Malone," near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields."*  Ma- 
lone  is  a  correct  inquirer:  so  that  he  nuikes  us 
doubt  whether  the  name  of  Portugal  row  did  not 
formerly  belong  to  Portugal  street.  The  latter  is 
certainly  meant,  or  he  would  describe  it  as  t»  and 
not  nsor  the  Fields.  Davenant's  company  per- 
formed here  till  1671,  when  they  quitted  it  to  return 
to  the  renovated  theatre  in  Salisbury  court,  under 
the  nuuuigemeut'of  his  son,  Charles  Davenant  (the 
father  being  dead),  and  the  fiunous  Betterton,  who 
had  been  Sir  William's  first  actor.  The  two  com- 
panies afterwards  came  together  at  Drury  lane ;  but 
again  fell  apart,  and  in  1695,  the  Duke's  company 
(if  its  altered  composition  could  still  warrant  the 
name),  with  Betterton  remaining  at  its  head,  and 
Congreve  for  a  partner,  again  opened  <<  the  theatre 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,"  which  was  rebuilt  for  the 
purpose,  and  is  described  as  being  in  '<  the  Tennis- 
oourL"  Was  this  the  tennis-court  theatre  in  Vere 
street?  or  were  there  two  tennis  courts,  one  in  Vere 
street,  and  one  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields?  We  con- 
fess ourselves,  after  a  diligent  examination,  unable  to 
determine.  At  all  events,  the  latest  theatre  of  which 
we  hear  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  was  not  in  Vere 
street.  It  stood  in  Portugal  street,  on  the  east  end 
of  the  present  burial  ground,  and  on  the  scite  of  the 
china  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Spode  and  Copeland, 
just  at  the  back  of  Surgeons*  College.  This  theatre^ 
which  was  built  of  red  brick,  and  bad  a  front  hcvag 
the  market,  is  the  one  generally  meant  by  the 
theatre  in  Lincoln*s  Inn  Fields.  It  finally  became 
celebrsted  for  the  harlequinades  of  Rich,  but,  on  his 
removal  to  Covent  garden,  was  deserted,  and,  after 
a  short  re-opening  by  Gifford  from  Goodman*s  Fields, 
finally  ceased  to  be  a  theatre  about  the  year 
1737.  Since  that  period  Covent  garden  and  Drary 
lane  playhouses  have  had  this  part  of  the  town  to 
themselves. 

It  is  conjectured,  that  the  first  appearance  of  an 
actress  on  the  English  stage,  to  the  scandal  of  the 
puritans,  and  with  many  apologies  for  the  '<  inde- 
corum** of  giving  up  the  performances  of  female 
characters  by  boys  took  pkce  in  the  theatre  in  Vere 
street,  on  Saturday,  December  8,  1660.  The  part 
first  performed  was  certainly  that  of  Desdemona ;  a 
vefy  fit  one  to  introduce  the  claims  of  the  sex.  f 

Mr  Malone  has  given  us  the  prologue  written  for 
this  occasion  by  Thomas  Jordan ;  which,  as  it  shows 
the  **  sensation "  that  was  made,  sets  us  in  a  lively 
manner  in  the  sltuatbn  of  the  spectators,  and  gives 
a  curious  account  of  some  of  the  male  actors  of 
gentle  womanhood,  we  shall  here  repeat  It  is  en- 
titled— <A  Prologue,  to  introduce  the  first  Woman 
that  came  to  act  on  the  Stage,  in  the  tragedy  called 
the  Moor  of  Venice  *:-.-* 

<<  I  came  unknown  to  any  of  the  rest. 
To  tell  the  news ;  I  saw  the  lady  drest : 
The  woman  plays  to-day ;  mistake  me  iiot» 
\  No  man  in  gown,  or  page  in  petticoat : 

i   A  woman  to  my  knoiHedge,  yet  I  can*t. 
If  I  should  die,  make  affidavit  on*t.         , 

•    HisCniflalAoooaataftbeBBgUsh8«S|e'pt«t. 
t  Sie  MaloM,  pp.  IM,  lie.. 


Do  you  not  twitter,  gentlemen  ?  I  know 

You  will  be  censuring :  do  it  fairly,  though ;    ^  -^ ' 

*Tis  possible  a  virtuous  woman  may 

Abhor  all  sorts  of  looseness,  and  yet  pUy  ; 

Play  on  the  stage, — where  all  eyes  are  upon  her  : 

Shall  we  count   that  a  crime  France  oounts  aa 

honour? 
In  other  kingdoms  husbands  safely  trust  *em ; 
The  diff*erence  lies  only  in  the  custom. 
And  let  it  be  our  custom,  I  advise ; 
I'm  sure  this  custom's  better  than  th'  exeiae» 
And  may  procure  mm  custom :  hearU  of  fiint    | 
Will  melt  in  passion,  when  a  woman's  int. 
But,  gentlemen,  you  that  as  judges  sit 
In  the  star-chamber  of  the  house — the  pit, 
Have  modest  thoughts  of  her ;  pray,  do  not  run    J^ 
To  give  her  visiu  when  the  play  b  done. 
With  *  damm  me,  your  moti  kwmbU  servamt,  lady ;' 
She  knows  these  things  as  well  as  you,  it  may  be  x 
Not  a  bit  there,  dear  gallants,  she  doth  know      ^,  ^, 
Her  own  deserts, — and  your  temptations  too.  \^ 
But  to  the  point : — in  thb  reforming  age 
We  have  intents  to  dvilice  the  stage. 
Our  women  are  defective,  and  so  sized. 
You'd  think  they  were  some  of  the  guard  disguised^ 
For,  to  ^eak  truth,  men  act,  that  are  between 
Forty  and  fifty,  wenches  of  fifteen ; 
With  bone  so  large,  and  nerv^  so  incompliant, 
^When  you  call  Desdemopa,  enter  giant. 
We  shall  purge  every  thing  that  b  unclean. 
Lascivious,  scurrilous,  impious  or  obscene ; 
And  when  we've  put  all  things  in  thb  fair  way,     \ 
Barebones  himself  may  oopae  to  see  a  play."  * 

The  epilogue,  **  wfaicb  oonsisU  of  but  twelve  liM% 
b  in  the  same  strain  of  apology." 

''And  how  do  you  like  her?     Come  what  i^i  ye 
drive  at  ? 
She's  the  same  thing  in  public  as  in  private 

JAs  far  from  being  what  you  call  a  whore^ 
As  Desdemona  injured  by  the  Moor : 
Then  be  that  censures  her  in  such  a  case, 
Hath  a  soul  bladcer  than  Othello's  fsce.  [ 

But,  ladies,  what  think  yoa  f  for  if  you  tax 

*Her  freedom  with  dishonour  to  your  sex. 
She  means  to  act  no  more,  and  thb  shall  be 

;  No  other  play,  but  her  own  tngedy. 
She  will  submit  to  none  but  your  commands. 
And  take  commission  only  from  your  hands." f    7. 

From  the  nature  of  thb  epilogue,  and  the  per- 
mission accorded  by  the  ladies,  the  women  actors 
appear  to  have  met  with  all  the  success  they  could 
wbh ;  yet  a  prologue  to  the  second  part  of  Dave- 
nattt*s  « Siege  of  Rhodes*  acted  in  AprO,  1662,  A/omm 
us  that  die  nutter  was  still  considered  a  ddioaie 
one  upwards  of  a  year  afterwards. 

«« Hope  little  from  our  poet*s  withered  wit. 
From  infant  players  scarce  grown  puppets  yet ;      *^ 
Hope  from  our  women  less,  whose  bashful  fear 
Wondered  to  see  me  dare  to  enter  here : 
Each  took  her  leave,  and  wished  my  danger  past. 
And  though  I  come  back  safe  and  undisgraced,     ,; 
;  Yet  when  they  spy  the  wits  here,  then  I  doubt 
\  No  amason  can  make  them  venture  out. 
Though  I  advised  them  not  to  fear  you  mueh. 
For  I  presume  not  half  of  you  are  such."  f    ; 

It  was  in  the  theatre  at  Vere  street  that  Pepya 
first  saw  a  woman  on  the  stage.  §  one  o£  the 
earliest  female  performers  mentioned  by  bim,  waa 
an  actress,  whose  name  b  not  ascertained  but  wbo 
attained  an  unfortunate  celebrity  in  the  part  of  Rox- 
ana  in  the  « Siege  of  Rhodes.'  She  was  seduced  by 
Aubery  de  Vere,  the  last  Kw^l  of  Oxford  of  that 
name,  under  the  guise  of  a  private  marriager-* 
species  of  villany  which  made  a  great  figure  in 
works  of  fiction  up  to  a  late  period.  The  story  ia 
««got  up"  in  deUil  by  Madame  Dunob,  in  ber*Hia- 
tory  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II,*  |  but  it  b  told  with 
more  brevity  in  Grammont ;  and  as  the  btter,  though 
•pocrypfaul  enough,  pteCsnds  to  say  aothing  cm  th« 

•  «4«sloDe,*  p.  IS5.  t  Id.  p.  l^  X  J**^- 

««MesMais,Btsapm/v«lf.p.l«7' 
I '  Menwica  of  the  BagUsh  Court  ia  the  Rticn  of  Cbaxica 
U,lkc'  by  the  Coaatess  of  Donob,  part  ii,  p.  71. 
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subgeet,  in  wbieh  be  is  not  berne  out  by  otber 
writersy  bis  liTely  aecoant  may  be  laid  before  the 
feeder: — 

*«  The  Earl  of  Oiford"  says  one  of  his  heroines, 
«feU  in  love  with  a  handsome,  graeeful  actress,  be- 
longing to  the  Duke's  theatre,  who  performed  to 
perfection,  particularly  the  part  of  Roxana  in  a  very 
fashionable  new  play  ;  insomuch  that  she  ever  after 
retained  that  name.     This  creature  being  both  very 
virtuous,  and  very  modest,  or,  if  you  please,  wonder- 
fully obstinate,  proudly  rejected  the  presents  and 
addresses  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford.      The   resistance 
inflamed  his  passion  ;  he  had  recourse  to  invectives 
and  even  spells ;  but  all  in  vain.  This  disappointment 
had  such  an  effect  upon  hire,  that  he  could  neither  eat 
nor  drink ;  this  did  not  signify  to  him ;  but  his  passion 
at  length  became  so  violent,  that  be  could  neither  play 
nor  smoke.     In  this  extremity,  love  had  recourse  to 
Hymen :  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  first  peers 
of  the  realm,  is,  you  know,  a  very  handsome  man : 
be  is  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  which  greatly  adds 
to  an  air  naturally  noble.     In  short  from  his  out- 
trard  appearance,  you  would  suppose  '^he  was  really 
possessed  of  some  sense;  but  as  soon  as  ever  you 
hear  him  speak,  you  are  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
eontrary.     This  passionate  lover  presented  her  with 
a  promise  of  marriage,  in  due  fi>rm,  signed  with  his 
own  hand ;  she  would  not,  however,  rely  upon  this, 
but  the  next  day  she  thought  there  could  be  no  dan- 
ger, when  the  Earl  himself  came  to  her  lodgings 
attended  by  a  clergyman,  and  another  man  for  a 
witness;   the  marriage  was  accordingly  solemnized 
with  all  due  ceremonies,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  her 
fdlow-players,  who  attended  as  a  witness  on  her  part. 
You  will  suppose,  perhaps,  that  the  new  countess 
bad  nothing  to  do  but  to  appear  at  court  according 
to  her  rank,  and  to  display  the  earVs  arms  upon  her 
carriage.     This  was  far  from  being  the  case.     When 
examination  was  nuide  concerning  the  marriage,  it 
was  found  to  be  a  mere  deception :  it  appeared  that 
the  pretended  priest  was  one  of  my  lord's  trumpeters^ 
and  the  witness  his  kettle-drummer.     The  parson 
and  his  companion  never  appeared  after  the  cere- 
mony was  over ;  and  as  for  the  other  witness,  he 
endeavoured  to  persuade  her,  that  the  Sultana  Rox- 
ana might  have  supposed,  in  some  part  or  other  of 
a  play,  that  she  was  really  married.     It  was'  all  to 
no  purpose  that  the  poor  creature  claimed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  of  God  and  man ;  both  which  were 
▼iolated  and  abused,  as  well  as  herself,  by  thu  infam- 
ous imposition:  in  vain  did  she  throw  herself  at 
the  king's  feet  to  demand  justice ;  she  had  only  to 
rise  up  again  without  redress ;  and  happy  might  she 
think  herself  to  receive  an  annuity  of  one  thousand 
crowns,  and  to  resume  the  name  of  Roxana,  instead 
of  Countess  of  Oxford.*'  * 

This  scoundrel  Earl  (whose  alleged  want  of  sense 
k  extremely  probable,  and  was  his  best  excuse,  as 
well  as  the  worst  thing  to  say  for  the  lady)  died  full 
of  years  and  honours,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 

Abbey. 

*  In  1664,  Mr  Pepys  witnessed  a  scene  in  the 
theatre  in  Portugal  street,  which  shows  the  extre- 
mity to  which  the  speculation  of  managers  and  the 
curiosity  of  the  British  public  can  go.  This  was  no 
other  than  the  appearance  of  an  impostor,  called  the 
German  Princess,  in  the  part  of  her  own  character, 
alter  having  been  tried  for  it  at  the  Old  Bailey.  She 
was  tried  for  bigamy  and  acquitted ;  but  she  had  in- 
veigled a  young  oitiaen  into  marriage  under  pretence 
of  being  a  German  Princess,  the  citisen  pretending 
at  the  same  time  to  be  a  nobleman.    The  impudenoe 

,  of  the  thing  was  completed  by  the  badnea  of  her 
performance.  Granger,  however,  who  appears  to 
have  read  a  vindication  of  her,  wbieh  she  publisbed, 
thinks  she  bad  great  natural  abilities.  The  reader 
will  find  an  account  of  her  in  another  part  of  this 
work,  u  our  Tyburn  •$k§tiotu 
-•  The  following  is  curious  :-4th  (P^b.  1666-7), 
«  Soon  as  dined,**  says  Pepys,  «my  wifis  and  I  out 
to  the  Duke's  playhouse^  and  there  saw  Heraolins ; 
an  excellent  play,  to  my  extraordinary  content ;  and 
the  moje  from    the  bouse   being  very   full,  and 

*  « Menoirs  of  Couat  Onmmmt, '  8vo.  ItU,  voL  ii.  p.  14S. 


great  company;  among  others  Mrs  Stuart,  very 
fine,  with  her  locks  done  up  in  puffes,  as  my  wife 
calls  them :  and  several  other  great  ladies  had  thcb 
hair  so,  though  I  do  not  like  it,  but  my  wifiB  do 
mightily;  but  it  is  only  because  she  sees  it  is  the 
fashion.  Here  I  saw  my  Lord  Rochester  and  hit 
lady,  Mrs  Mallet,  who  hath  after  all  this  ado  mar- 
ried him ;  and,  as  I  hear  some  say  in  the  pit,  it  is  a 
great  act  of  charity,  for  he  hath  no  esUte.  But  it 
was  pleasant  to  see  how  everybody  rose  up  when 
my  Lord  John  Butler,  the  Duke  of  Ormond**  son, 
came  into  the  pit,  towards  the  end  of  the  play,  who 
was  a  servant  to  Mrs  Mallet,  and  now  smiled  upon 
her,  and  she  on  him.**  * 

One  little  thinks,  now-a-days,  in  turning  into  Por- 
tugal street,  that  all  the  fashionable  world,  with  the 
wits  and  poets,  once  thronged  into  that  poor-looking 
thoroughfiu-e,  with  its  bailiffit  at  one  end,  and  iu 
butchers  at  the  other.  The  difierence,  however, 
between  beaux  and  butchers,  was  not  so  great  at  that 
time  OS  it  became  afterwards ;  though  none  arrogated 
the  praise  of  high  breeding  more  than  the  fine  gen- 
tlemen of  Charles  II.  Next  year  Pepys  speaks  of  a 
ftay  at  this  house,  between  Harry  Killigrew  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  which  the  latter  beat  him* 
and  took  away  his  sword.  Another  time,  according 
to  his  account,  Rochester  beat  Tom  Killigrew,  at  the 
Dutch  Ambassador's,  and  in  the  King's  presence. 
Blows  from  people  of  rank  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  resented  then  as  they  would  be  now. 

In  the  following  passage  we  have  an  author's  first 
night  before  us,  and  that  author  the  gallant] Etherege, 
with  dukes  and  wits  about  him  in  the  pit.  He  makes, 
however,  a  very  different  figure  in  our  eyes  from 
what  we  commonly  conceive  of  him,  for  he  is  unsuc- 
cessful and  complaining.  «  My  wife,**  says  Pepys, 
« being  gone  before  (6th  Feb.  1667.8),  I  to  the 
Duke  of  York's  play-house,  where  a  new  play  of 
Etheridge's,  called  *  She  would  if  she  could  ;*  and, 
tliough  I  was  there  by  two  o'clock,  there  was  one 
thousand  people  put  back  that  could  not  have  room 
'  in  the  pit ;  and  I  at  last,  because  my  wife  was  there, 
made  shift  to  get  into  the  IQd,  box,  and  there  saw. 
— But  Lord  !  how  full  was  the  house,  and  how  silly 
the  'play,  there  being  nothing  in  the  world  good  in 
it,  and  few  people  pleased  in  it.  The  King  was  there; 
but  I  sat  mightily  behind,  and  could  see  but  little, 
and  hear  not  at  alL  The  play  being  done,  I  into  the 
pit  to  look  for  my  wife»  it  being  dark  and  raining ; 
but  could  not  find  her,  and  so  staid,  going  between 
the  two  doors  and  through  the  pit,  an  hour  and  a 
half,  I  think,  after  the  play  was  done,  the  people 
staying  there  till  the  rain  was  over,  and  to  talk  one 
with  another.  And  among  the  rest  here  was  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  to-day  openly  sat  In  the  pit ; 
and  there  I  found  him  with  my  Lord  Buckhurst,  and 
Sedley,  and  Etheridge  the  poet ;  the  last  of  whom  I 
did  hear  mightily  find  fault  with  the  actors,  that  they 
were  out  of  humour  and  had  not  their  parts  peHect, 
and  that  Harris  did  do  nothing,  nor  could  so  much 
as  sing  a  catch  in  it ;  and  so  was  mightily  concerned ; 
while  all  the  rest  did  through  the  whole  pit  blame 
the  play  as  a  silly,  dull  thing,  though  there  was 
something  very  roguish  and  witty ;  but  the  design  of 
the  play  and  end  mighty  insipid.  At  last  I  did  find 
my  wife.* 

The  ensuing  is  a  specimen  of  the  manners  of  one 
of  the  fine  ladies:-.«<5th  (May,  1668).  Creed  and  I 
to  the  Duke  of  York's  pky-house ;  and  there,  coming 
late,  up  to  the  balcony-box,  where  we  find  my  Lady 
Castlemaine  (the  King's  mistress)  and  several  great 
ladies ;  and  there  we  sat  with  them,  and  I  saw  the 
*  Impertinents*  once  more  than  yesterday !  and  I  for 
that  reason  like  it,  I  find,  the  better  too.  By  Sir 
Positive  At-all  I  understand  is  meant  Sir  Robert 
Howard.  My  huiy  pretty  well  pleased  with  it ;  but 
here  I  sat  close  to  her  fine  woman,  Wilson,  who 
indeed  is  very  handsome,  but  they  say  with  child  by 
the  King.  I  asked,  and  she  told  me  this  was  the  first 
time  her  lady  had  seen  it,  I  having  a  mind  to  say 
something  to  her.  One  thing  of  familiarity  I  ob- 
served in  my  Lady  Castlemaine ;  she  called  to  ona 
of  her  womea,  another  that  nt  by  this,  for  a  littk 

•  Pepyi's '  lleBoiis,'voLULp.ia9. 


patch  off  of  her  fiMe,  and  put  it  into  her  month  and 
wetted  it,  and  so  clapped  it  npon  her  own  by  the 
side  of  her  mouth,  I  suppoee  she  feeling  a  pimple 
rising  there.**  • 

More  manners  of  this  gallant  reign.  Pepys  says 
he  went  to  see  a  woman  with  a  great  bushy  beard, 
« which  pleased  him  mightily."  **  Thence  to  the 
Duke's  play-house,  and  saw  <  Macbeth.*  The  King 
and  Court  there ;  and  we  sat  just  under  them  and 
my  Lady  Castlemaine,  and  close  to  a  woman  that 
comes  into  the  pit,  a  kind  of  a  loose  gossip,  that 
pretends  to  be  like  her,  and  b  so  something.  And 
my  wife,  by  my  troth,  appeared,  I  think,  as  pretty  as 
any  of  them ;  I  never  thought  so  much  before ;  and, 
so  did  Talbot  and  W.  Hewer,  as  they  said,  I  heard, 
to  one  another.  The  King  and  Duke  of  York 
minded  me,  and  smiled  upon  me,  at  the  handsome 
woman  near  me;  but  it  vexed  me  to  see  MoU 
Davies,  in  the  box  over  the  King  and  my  Lady  Caa* 
tlemaioe,  look  down  upon  the  King  and  he  up  to  her; 
and  so  did  my  Lady  Castlemaine  once  to  see  who  h 
was ;  but  when  she  saw  Moll  Davies,  she  lodged  lika 
fire;  which  troubled  me.** f 

Modes  of  thinking.  Mi*  Pepys  is  of  opinion  that 
the  <  Tempest,*  whidi  he  saw  at  this  house,  is  an. 
'^innocent**  play;  **no  great  wit,  but  yet  good 
above  ordinary  plays."  This  appears  to  have  been 
hb  general  opinion  of  Shakspeare.  That  year,  he 
)iays,  **Ahn  dinner  to  the  Duke,  of  York's  fdaj- 
bouse,  and  there  saw  *  Sir  Martin  Mar-all,*  whioh 
I  have  seen  so  often,  and  yet  am  mightily  pleas^ 
with  it,  and  think  it  mighty  witty,  and  the  fullest  of 
proper  matter  ^for  mirth  that  was  ever  wzit ;  and  I 
do  clearly  see  that  they  do  improve  in  their  acting  of 
it.  Here  a  mighty  company  of  oitiaens,  *prentice9^ 
and  others;  and  it  [makes  me  observe,  that  when  I 
began  first  to  be  able  to  bestow  a  play  on  myself  I 
do  not  remember^that  I  saw  so  many  by  half  of  the 
ordinary  'prentiota  and  mean  people  in  the  pit,  at 
2f .  6cL  a  pieces  as  now ;  I  going  for  several  years  no 
higher  than  the  I2d,  and  then  the  IStL  places, 
though  I  strained  hard  to  go  in  then  when  I  did :  to 
much  the  vanity  and  prodigality  of  the  age  is  to  bt 
observed  in  diis  particular."  * 

What  he  'csUs  the  vanity  of  the  age,  was  one  of 
the  best  signs  of  its  advancement.  Plays,  at  the 
time  above  mentfoned,  began  as  early  as  they  dM 
belbre  the  civil  wars;  and  when  they  were  over, 
people  rode  out  in  their  coaches  to  take  the  air. 
Our  author  one  day,  when  the  King  visited  the 
theatre,  speaks  of  being  there  by  one,  to  get  a  sent. 
Kynaston,  a  fovourite  actor  at  this  house,  used  to 
be  taken  out  airing  by  the  ladies,  in  the  dress  which 
he  wore  as  a  female.  Cibber  mentions  this  parti- 
cular among  others  in  an  entertaining^  account  of 
Kynaston,  whom  the  ladies  do  not  appear  to  have 
spoiled:— 

«  Though  women,"  he  says,  '<  were  not  admitted 
to  the  stage,  till  the  return  of  King  Charles,  yet  it 
oould  not  be  so  suddenly  supplied  with  them,  but 
that  there  was  still  a  necessity,  for  some  time,  to  put 
tbe  handsomest  young  men  into  petticoats,  which 
Kynaston  was  then  said  to  have  worn  with  success ; 
particularly  in  the  part  of  Evadne,  in  the  *  Maid*s 
Tragedy,*  which  I  have  heard  him  speak  of;  and 
which  calls  to  my  mind  a  ridicubus  distress  that 
arose  from  these  sort  of  shifts,  which  the  stage  was 
then  put  to.  The  King,  coming  a  little  before  his 
4isual  time  to  a  tragedy,  found  the  actors  not  ready 
to  begin,  when  his  Mi\jesty,  not  choosing  to  have  as 
much  patience  as  his  good  sutjects,  sent  to  them  to^ 
know  the  meaning  of  it ;  upon  which  the  master  of 
the  company  came  to  the  box,  and  rightly  judging 
that  the  best  excuse  for  their  defiiult  would  be  the 
true  one,  foirly  told  his  Majesty  that  the  queen  was 
not  sAoasd  yet  Tthe  King»  whose  good  humour  loved 
to  laugh  at  a  jest,  as  well  as  to  make  one,  accepted 
the  excuse,  which  served  to  divert  him  till  the  male 
queen  could  be  effeminated.  In  a  word*  Kynaston, 
at  that  time,  was  so  beautiful  a  youth,  that  the 
ladies  of  quality  prided  themselves  in  taking  him 
with  them  in  thehr  coaches  to  Hyde  Park  in  his 


•  Yd.  Iv.  p.  90. 
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ttoy  imglN  hM  ivttemt  tiM  t»  d%  bMUM  idagF* 
tiMO  ^w  «Md  to  btgMi  m,  £iar  o^eUek:  ibe  boor 
tb«t  people  of  the  ttme  rank  are  now  going  to  di». 
on.  Ol  fhia  trutli  I  bad  tba  emrUmty  to  inquire, 
a^  bad  k  eonirmed  from  hk  awn  mouth,  in  bU 
adMBoed  age:  and,  indeed,  to  the  lart  of  him,  hia 
brnKbomeneM  wai  vw7  lUUe  abated;  even  al  part 
iiaty  hie  teeth  were  iound,  whiu  and  enren,  aa  om 
voold  wiah  to  lee  in  a  reigning  toart  of  twenty, 
Hehadeometbingofa&rmnl  grafky  in  bia  mien, 
wUeb  waa  attributed  to  ^e  atalcly  atep  be  bad 
lgg»  «>««)yeoiABed  to,  inn  female  d«»iey.  But 
09m  that)  in  eharaotera  of  cupefiority*  bad  ita  proper 
0mmi  itmiibeennwbimaotintbeperief  Leon,  ia 
flMeh^  *  Buie  n  Wife,'  &«.,  which  be  eieeuted 
iMisdetemiDed  manlineaa,  and  bonett  autborilyi 
wA  wwtb  thn  beat  netot*!  imitation.  He  bad  • 
plMeing  eye^  M^  in  dMHMten  of  beaeielii^  n  9iiok 
fcapetkmavifnilty»  bbtcmoer  foiee.  that  painted 
«i»«ynDlttnly  terrible.  There  wm»  two  plajpa  of 
Xlryden  m  wbiob  he  ibono  with  wwrnnmm  hiatie  s 
in  '  Anrengeidie-  bepkyedMbfrt,aiidin  •Donfie- 
l,gli,n;  Muky-MoloAjinbotbUieieparUbebad 
aieK%  lion.ia»  majeaty  in  bia  port  «Dd  uttnranoe, 
«Hit  g«v,  tfaespeotat«ra.kindoftnmblingadmiF». 

Ptepy,  doe»  not  ipenk  smmb  or  Bettartoo,  the  d«f 
ptrlbrmer  at  the  Portugal  ittert  play-bowa  Tba 
fMKm  mnrt  be,  either  that  BaWiHon  played  chiefty 
bt  tragedy,  or  that  bfa  omnie  talent  fwfaieh  k  peo*. 
babfo)  wm  not  eqnal  to  bk  trngk.  Ha  wnt  the 
grvaf  aotor  of  hk  tim^  aa  Gnrriek  waa  of  the  krt 
Mtvry,  and  Mr  Kmm  klal^  Hm  mart  a*, 
mired  charneterappenrt  t^hnwebaan  ArtofHam. 
fct;  thoogb  fltede,  in  a  p^per  to  hfa  mmnoryia 
tie  -T^ler,'  aeeme  to  harve  been  mart  impcmiid  by 
hfrperibrmaneeorOtbeUe.  If  minrtaf a  Othatto k 
f«atty  fin*  perhaoa  It  mart  be  hk  bert  part,  u^  in 
Mr  Keairt  imtiio^  owfaig  tir  the  naMva  of  tki 
dtora«ter.  Hamlrt  apeaba  t»  the  leieeAig  part  of 
^;  Othello  to, the  aanaWm  Wa  wiU  not  pmeairt 
tieMder  with  cxtroeta  tnm  Cibbec^  which  Yf*^ 
little  respecting  thk  acttor  tba*  mit^t  »)#  be  aaid  af 
athen;  only  it  may  be  obeenred,  tbrt  in  the  better 
pirtaof  theperformanoesof  the  old  pbqren  we  have 
••mething  peebapi  banded  down  to  ua  of  the  manner 
a#tbeee  aneieat  emamenliof  tbeslifk  The  live* 
litrt  idea  remaining  of  tfao  gpniaa  of  Bettortoa 
inlomkhed  by  an aaecdotoof  Booth,  wboi  when  be 
int  perfiwmtd  the  Ghort  to  Betterton^i  Hamlet,  k 
aald  to  have  been  ae  aatonidied  rt  the  otber*a  look  of 
itfpciae^  *rt  for  soon  momenU  be  waa  unable  to 
apeak.  Berterton  died  old  and  poor,  rather,  it 
abonld  seem,  from  mkfortune  than  imprudenoe. 
TIm  actors  in  those  times,  though  much  admired, 
were  not  rewarded  as  they  have  been  since;  nor 
received  anything  like  the  modem  salaries.  Hk 
death  k  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  tampering 
with  the  gout,  in  order  to  perform  on  hk  benefit 
mght  His  person  was  rather  manly  than  graceful 
He  was  a  good-natured  man ;  and,  like  Moliire, 
would  perform  when  he  was  fll,  rather  than  hinder 
the  profits  of  his  brother  actors.!  At  Caen  Wood, 
Hempstead,  the  seat  of  Lord  Mansfield,  there  k  a 
portrait  of  him  by  Pope,  who  was  an  amateur  in 
painting.  They  became  acquainted  when  the  latter 
was  young,  and  the  actor  old;  and  took  such  a 
liking  to  one  another,  that  Pope  k  supprted  to  hare 
had  a  hand  in  a  rolume  of  pieces  from  •  Chaucer,* 
purporting  to  have  been  modernised  by  Betterton. 

Another  celebrated  aotor  in  Portugal  strert  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II  was  Nokes,  who  appears, 
from  Cibber's  account  of  him  to  have  been  some- 
thing between  Lkton  and  Munden.  By  a  line  In  one 
of  Drydcn's  Epistles,  the  town  seem  to  have  thought 
a  eomedy  deficient  in  whieh  be  did  not  make  hk 
appearance.  The  poet  says  to  Southern,  on  hk  pUy 
ci  the  « Wives  Excuse,*— 

**  The  heeNra  may  finr  want  of  Nokes  iepin% 
But  rert  secure,  the  readen  will  be  tbiae." 

•  Gibber'*  « Aptdogy,'  ohap.  v..  Ac. 
fSee  Tftt]eff,llo«Mr. 


Nohaa  was  one  of  tboea  aatora  whe 
momsnl  they  ere  secn^end  mabe 


•  roer  the 


Thew  were  eneong  the  okUr  performer*  in  Pee* 
tvgal  rtreet.  When  Coogreve  took  a  staare  fai  tba 
theatre,  some  others  bad  joined  It,  and  become  oela- 
bratad,  two  of  whom,  Mr  Mountford  and  Mrs 
Braoegirdk,  we  have  ahreedy  described.  Anetber 
two,  whose  names  remain  fomiliar  with  posterity,  are 
Mra*  Mmmtford  end  Mrs  Barry.  Mrs  Mountford 
waa  e  |iapilal  stage  eoqoetu ;  hiridst  bdng  abk  to 
art  male  ooieombs  and  oountry  dowdies*  Mrs  Barry 
wnsefine  tragedkn,  both  of  the  beioio  and  tender 
casL^s^^^l^  pronounced  her  the  bert  eetrass  be 
bed  seen.  le  k  said  she  was  a  aaiatreas  of  Lord 
Baahertar'a  when  yoong;  tbrt  k  was  to  her  iik  Wve> 
lettoffs  were  addressed ;  and  tbrt  she  owed  bar  cele- 
brity to  hk  inamictiona.  She  waa  not  bandsome, 
and  her  mouth  waa  a  litde  awry,  hot  bar  eomite- 
nenee  was  veiyeipresatve.  Tbk^k  the  snlram,  who, 
hi  the  daUrioaa  efber  lart  moments^  k  aaid  to  baee 
alfoded  hi  an  sntomporo  bkak  verae  to  e  aancwif  le 
pl^ed  by  Qnean  Anne's  ministry  seme  time  before  »— 

*<  Ha !  bat  and  to'tfaey  make  us  lords^  doaans!** 

Cibber's  sketch  of  Mrs  Mountford,  intbechane- 
ter  of  Melantba,'  k  the  mesterpiece  of  hk  book* 
and  preeenis  a  portrait  aufilciently  diatinrt  to  be 
extracted.  *<  Malantha,"  says  our  lively  eritk  (him* 
self  a  coxcomb  of  the  firrt  waterX  «  k  as  finiabed  an 
impertinent  as  ever  fluttered « in  a  drawing-room, 
and  seems  to  contain  the  mort  complete  qrrtem  of 
fomale  foppery  thrt  could  possibly  be  crowded  into 
the  tortured  form  of  a  fine  lady.  Her  language^ 
dress,  motion,  manners,  soul  and  bo^,  are  in  a  con- 
tinual hurry  to  do  aomathing  more  than  k  necessary 
or  commendable.  And  though  I  doubt  it  will  be  a 
vain  labour  to  offer  you  a  jurt  lit  c  nam  of  Mrs 
Mountford's  action,  yrt  the  fiintaatk  impreasion  k 
still  so  strong  in  n^  memory,  thrt  I  cannrt  help 
saying  something,  though  fimtartically,  about  it. 
The  firrt  ridiculous  airs  thrt  break  hom  her  are 
upon  a  gallant,  never  aaen  before,  who  delivers  her 
a  letter  from  her  fiither,  reoonmending  him  to  her 
good  graces,  as  an  bonoorahk  lover.  Here  now^ 
one  would  think  she  might  naturally  show  a  little  of 
the  sex's  decent  reserve^  though  never  so  slightly 
eovered.  No,  sir,  not  a  tittle  of  it;  modesty  k  the 
virtue  of  a  poor-souled  country  gentlewoman ;  she 
k  too  much  a  court  lady  to  be  under  so  vulgar  a 
confusion;  she  reads  the  letter,  tberefi»r%  with  a 
carelem  dropping  lip,  and  an  erected  brow,  hum- 
ming it  hastily  over,  as  if  she  were  impatient  to 
out-go  her  fother's  commands,  by  making  a  compkto 
conquert  of  him  rt  once;  and  thrt  the  letter  might 
not  embarrass  her  attack,  crack !  she  scmmhles  it  rt 
once  into  her  palm,  and  pours  upon  him  her  whole 
artillery  of  airs,  eyes,  and  motion ;  down  goes  her 
dainty  diving  body  to  the  ground,  as  if  she  wert 
sinking  under  the  conscious  load  of  her  own  rttrao- 
tions ;  then  launches  into  a  flood  of  fine  language  and 
compliment,  still  pkying  her  chert  forward  in  fifty 
faUs  and  risings,  like  a  swan  upon  waving  water; 
and,  to  complete  her  impertinence,  she  is  so  rapidly 
fond  of  her  own  wit,  thrt  she  will  not  give  her  lover 
leave  to  praise  it:  silent  asaenting  bows,  and  vain 
endeavours  to  speak,  are  all  the  share  of  the  conver- 
mtion  he  k  admitted  to,  which,  at  last,  he  k  re- 
lieved fhmi,  by  her  engagements  to  haU-a-score 
visits,  whkh  she  swims  from  him  to  make,  with  a 
promise  to  return  in  a  twinkling.*  " 

Tliree  of  Congreve's  pkys,  *  Love  for  Love^'  the 
'  Mourning  Bride,*  and  the  '  Way  of  the  World,* 
came  out  at  the  theatre  in  Portugal  street.  In  the 
ifrrt  paper  of  the  '  Tatler,'  Steele  gives  a  criticism  on 
the  performance  of  '  Love  for  Love,*  which  contains 
one  or  two  curious  points  of  Informrtion  resperting 
the  customs  of  play-goen  in  the  reign  of  Anne. 
The  ^  article"  begins  like  that  of  a  modem  news- 
paper. 

*  On  Tborsdiqr  lot  wm  acted,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr  Brtterton,  the  celebrated  comedy  called  *  Love 
for  Love;'  Tlose  exceBent  players,  Mrs  Barry, 
Bfni  Braecgirdle,  and  Mr  Dogget,  though  not  at 

•  OMar^  <  ApQldty,'tad  eat,  p.  1«. 


oeneemed  in  the  boans,  neted  en  thrt  i 
Tnere  has  not  been  kinenu  so  grert 
of  persons  of  distinction  as  rt  thrt  ttaaa:  Urn 
stegi  itidf  waa  miewod  with  gendemen  and  hidim; 
and  when  the  evrlnin  was  drawn,  it  diseovvred  eean 
there  a  very  spkodid  andknoe.  Thk  nnusual  cb» 
ouiifegament^  which  waa  given  to  a  play  for  the  adi* 
ventage  of  wo  grert  aa  aetor,  glvea  an  undenieble 

and  rational  pkamies  k  nrt  wbol^  V)et.  All  tb« 
pnrta  were  eeted  to  perfoetion :  the  actors  weee  cai^ 
frd  of  their  carriage,  and  no  onewea  goikyof  tfaar 
eftstallon  to'insert  witticism  ef  hk  own ;  but  a  dna 
raspert  was  bed  to  die  andienee  for  enoenn^^ing  tbia 
aaeonqdkfaed  player.  It  k  not  now  doubted  birt 
playa  win  reeiva^  and  take  their  nsual  ooufse  ia 
the  opinien  of  prttona  ef  wit  and  merit,  aotwkb- 
tfaek  late  apostaey  in  fivrour  of  drem  and* 
The  place  k  very  muck  altered  sinoe  Mr 
Drydan  firei|nented  k  t  where  you  nsad  to  aea  toogt^ 
spigrsms,  and  aatirea,  ia  the  bends  of  every  mem 
yen  met,  you  baee  now  onfy  a  peek  of  earda;  antd 
nmtead  of  the  eavik  ebent  the  tdm  of  the  exptee« 
aian,  the  ekganee  of  the  s^d%  and  the  fike,  th* 
laamed  now  dispute  e^  about  the  tenth  of  dm 


The  hot  proprietor  of  tlda  theatre  war  Rkh^  di0 
finaoua  barlequfai,  who,  having  a  poor  tompmsfp 
unable  to  eompete  with  Dmry  Laae^  bitiediieed  thai 
loee  of  shew  end  speoiael^  wmw 
been  wiUng  to  i&ngo  die  ragoier  i 
feproaehed  by  die  cridca.  Pope  bm  bHwied  nfart 
bito  the  <  Dmieied,' (book  i&),  e<om  of  diejnfadrtei* 
ofDolnert. 

^  Immortal  Rich !  how  calm  be  sits  rt  ease, 
'Midrt  snows  of  paper,  and  fierce  hail  of  peart;    ;| 
And  proud  hk  mistress*  order  to  perform. 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directe  the  storm.**  "^ 

Htf  had  the  merits  however,  ot  prodmdng  tks 
<  Bcggpv^  Opera,*  wfeksfa  was  acted  seoree  ot  nigtaw 
tugediei  lA  overBngknd,  and  finally  rendered  its 
hcrcdne  a  dudiess,  aud  k  said  to  have  made  *■  Gay 
Riofa,  and  Rich  Gay."  Rich  W  no  edtteadon.  Bn 
was  in  the  habit,  when  conversiirg,  of  saying  mfatevv 
instead  of  sir. 

One  of  Rich's  actors  waa  Quin,  of  whom  mote  by 
and  by.  Garriek  was  never  rt  thk  theetre.  It 
dosed  a  littk  before  hk  time,  and  was  never  re- 
opened. The  vulgar  rttributed  its  desertion  to  a 
supernumerary  devil,  who  made  hk  appearance  in 
the  pantomine  of  *  Harlequin  and  Dr  Faustus,'  and 
took  hk  exit  through  the  roof  instead  of  the  door  ; 
which  80  frightened  the  manager  thrt  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  open  the  theatre  again.  The  only  me- 
morial now  remaining  in  Portugal  strert  of  theatrm 
and  pUy-goers,  and  all  their  lively  gcneratioa,  is  a 
tablet  art  up  in  the  burial-ground  to  the  memory  of 
the  fomous  Joe  Miller,  author  of  so  naany  postbo- 
mous  good  things.  Ha  was  an  actor  in  Congreve^ 
timci  and  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  an 
honest,  as  well  as  a  pleasant  follow.  The  jest-book^ 
which  passes  for  hk  publication,  waa  coUected  by  a 
companion  of  his,  who  k  thought  to  have  owed  to 
him  nothing  but  hk  name.  It  k  but  reasonabib  to 
conclude,  however,  thrt  many  of  the  jeste  were  of 
the  comedian's  relrting. 

In  Carey  street,  when  she  waa  firrt  married,  lired 
Mis  Chapose.  She  afterwards  resided  in  Arundel 
atfeet  When  we  have  no  greater  names  te  mentams^ 
we  think  it  our  duty  to  avaU  ounehes  of  diort  of 
any  intelligent  and  andeble  persaas  who  are  raalf 
wordi  mention,  thouf^  they  may  not  be  ef  the  firrt 
order.  They  wiU  be  welceme  to  the  mbabkante  rt 
the  street,  and  peibeps  serve  to  throw  a  gvaoe  ovw 
neighboarboods  thrt  went  it.  it  k  better  to  think 
of  Mrs  Chapone  in  gokig  along  Carey  street,  ttann  ef 
bailifiB  and  look-np  housaa^— unless,  indeed,  the  let- 
tar  should  make  m  aealoua  to  reform  the  debtor  and 
creditor  bnra,  and  Uien  we  might  adU  be  ^wl  of  the 
i^lreshment.  Mra  Chapooe  waa  one  of  the  diaaa- 
pies  of  Richardson,  and  is  wdl  known  lor  her  <  Lrttsn 
on  the  improvement  of  the  Mind.'  Ten  montha 
after  her  marriage  ibe  lort  her  budMOid,  to  wbom 
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id  Hbm  she  Uft€br«f 

It;  ao  tbtt  l9i«  ylaMfitflB*  iptft  of  bet  1Mb  «w 
^mhtMj  ipetft  thoc* 

OeoKiit^  Ian  FMds,  tin  property  of  tbe  Euii  of 
Clare^  one  df  wboiii  Iniih  the  market  abeut  the  year 
lfB7.  He  II  nid  to  bare  Vred  cfbee  1>y,  in  a  ^t^ 
of  tnagntteenee.  The  names  of  Ike  faoily,  Benael, 
HeiDes,  &e.,  are  fcftaiBed  in  same  of  ihe  aeigbmiring 
Vtreeu. 

vlare  manst  became  noloriooi  in  tbe  tuw  of 
Tbpe>  Ibr  tbe  extraTagance  of  Orator  Henley,  a 
ohsrery  ^ut  ii  i^ubur-minded  maO}  nbo  overrated 
himself  and  becune,  it  may  be  «id,  mad  wt& 
impudence^  Some  deeeite  his  onitory  as  befaig  in 
Che  market,  iHlben  in  Dnlw  streety-whidi  is  Che  street 
KCJing  out  of  tiie  westeni  side  of  Lineobi's  Imi 
aqnare  through  the  archway.  Another  writer  says 
it  was  the  old  tbaati«  of  Sk  IfilHam  Daveumt,  in 
CT>bon'ta  t^nnls-oOQrt,  of  wliieh  we  have  Just 
updkea,  and  whioh  Is  nid  to  have  been  In  Tere 
itreeit.  Most  Kk^  idl  these  aeoonnts  are  to  be  re- 
eondled.  A  tenement  is  tfften  described  as  existiiig 
In  a  certain  street,  wlien  ^e  stieet  presertts  iK^ldng 
but  a  passage  to  it;  and  we  tid^e  Hexiley^  Oratory 
to  have  been  the  old  theatre,  with  a  passage  to  it  from 
tbe  market,  from  Vere  street,  and  from  Duke  street. 
Having  settled  this  magnificent  point,  wa  proceed 
with  the  no  less  magnificent  orator. 

He  was  a  nathre  of  Melton  Itfov^ray,  In  tha 
county  of  Leicoster,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and 
sAar  going  to  St  John'a  Ccdk^  Cambridge,  re- 
l  to  hie  na^e  places  and  beoame  mastar^f  Aa 


flie  iUBiiawiiueiiM  i*  of  hia  *  aoaJaiaioal  disoomros,* 
be  dioaelo  oaasuit  ftlr  Whislea,  a  learned  alergy- 
nan  af  ooosidarable  matfiamatioai  and  astpaaoesicdl 
tfaaarth,  bsrt  wlio  bad  rendered  hiiiiaelf  remaikaljle 
liy  eceeatfic  simpMeUy  «f  heart,  and  the  whimnodl 
heterodoiyaf  hia^reed. 

<*  In  a  letter  to  tlus  gentleman  he  desired  to  be 
informed,  whether  he  sbould*incur  any  legal  penal- 
ties by  officiating  as  a  separatist  from  the  church  of 
England.  Mr  Whiston  did  not  encourage  Henley*s 
project,  and  a  correspondence  took  place,  which  end- 
ing in  virulence  and  ill-language,  produced,  a  few 
years  afbr,  the  following  letter  :•— 

«*  <  To  Mr  Wiyiam  Whiatoa, 
*  Take valiaak that  I  give  yaawarmng  noUaicatar 
>my  raem  «  Naaqnrt  maaka^  4U  fDur  peiiL 


aftbeliBa^,  Nia.t»aiBdM.  N.B.  Whiamrr  4ba 
prices  ^  tin  saata  aae  arnasinaally  raMad  fia  «ha 
waektfaya,aDtiee  will  lie  gken«f  it  m  the  jiiiaiB 
A^^woawK  of  tin  pattfaiiHainsB  af  tha  Oratory  iwaa 


«  Pealing,  or|fimcgmig>'*  «ye  %ba  aathar  of  the 
<X«migar'8  CamoMD-Plaoe  Book,'  «that  agemn 
Jte  Ilia -ought  not  ta  be  buded  in 'so  obacmsam  siftoa- 
^tioB,  teviag  been  long  cannriooad  that  many  gross 
coors  and  impoatnres  prenmiled  in  the  ■various  insti- 
tvtians  and  establishmenis  of  iwrnjaad;  being  also 
ambitious  of  restoring  anoieat  aloyienaa,  Imt  as  bis 
MMoiea  MSI  n  ml,  to  avoid  tbe  acanddoas  eaabar- 
■Miiniiiilii  iif  illinlt  love,  faamepaired  to4l»meeaopdlis, 
■ad  fcr  a  iliort  time  performed  clerical  fbactioos'at 
ft^obnli  Chapel,  near  Bedford  row,  with  tiie  proa- 
pact  of  succeeding  to  the  lectureship  of  an  adijoiniiig 
parish  (Bloomsbury),  which  soon  became  vacant. 

'<  Several  candidates  offering  for  this  situation,  a 
warm  contest  ensued;  probation  sermons  were 
preached;  and  Henley's  predominating  vant^. made 
bim  expect  an  easy  Tictory. 

*  **  We  may  guess  at  his  disappointment,  when  this 
disciple  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  was  informed 
that  the  congregation  had  no  objection  to  his  language 
or  bis  doctrine,  but  that  he  threw  himself  about  too 
much  in  the  pulpit^  and  that  another  person  was 


2  *'  Losmg  his  temper  as  well  as  his  election,  he 
nidied  into  a  room  where  the  principal  parishioners 
were  aawmbled,  and  thus  addressed  them,  in  all  the 
Tehemence  of  outrageous  passion  >— 
-  <<<  Blackheads !  vare^oa  qualified  tojodgaof  the 
degree  of  action  necessary  for  a  preacher  of  ^God*s 
word?  Were  you  able  to  read,  or  had  you  sufficient 
aenae,  you  sorry  Imaves,  to  understand  the  renowned 
tmttor  of  antiquity,  he  woold  tell  you,  almost  the 
only  requisite  of  a  public  speaker  was  action,  aetbn, 
aetion. 

*7  «( <  But  I  despise  and  defy  you ;  proooco  adpopu* 
Turn;  the  public  shall  decide  between  us.*  He  then 
bastily  retired,  ^and  to  ▼indicate  bis  injured  ftime^ 
published  the  probatbnary  discourse  he  had  de- 
livered. 

«  Thus  disappointed  in  the  regular  routine  of  his 
profession,  be  became  a  quack  divine ;  for.this  cha- 
racter he  was  eminently  qualified,  possessing  a  strong 
▼oice,  fluent  language,  an  imposing  magisterial  air, 
and  a  countenance,  which  no  violation  of  propriety, 
reproach,  or  sdf-correotioo,  was  ever  known  to  em- 
barrass or  discompose. 

**  He  immediataly  advertised  that  be  should  hold 
forth  publicly,  two  days  in  tbewaek,  and  hired  for 
this  purpose  a  large  room  in  or  near  Newport  mar- 
ket, which  ^be  called  the  Oratory;  bat  previous  to 


^a«rstafAaf;ast  is  pulOisbed,  aiU  tk» 

aa  Moaaiaiat  aad  if  any  bishop,    clargyBaa»   ar 

athar  aikjsu  af  bia  Maiesty,  or  tbe  aid^t  of  aap 


Henl^  succeeded  in  his  speculation,  by  lecturing, 
in  the  most  important  manner,  on  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects, from  the  origin  of  evil  down  to  a  shoe.  He 
also  published  a  yariety  of  pamphlets,  and  a  periodi- 
cal £um|go  called  the  <  Hyp  "Doctor,'  for  which  he  is 
said  to  have  had  pay  from  Sir  Robeit  WalpoAe ;  and 
as  his  popularity  rapidly  increased  in  consequence  <tf 
his  addressing  himself  to  uneducated  understandings 
he  removed  from' his  Oratory  in  Newport  market  to 
thie  more  spacious  room  in  Clare  market ;  for  he  seems 
to  hayc  had  a  natural  propensity  to  the  society  df 
butchers,  and  they  were  fond  of  his  tranchant  style. 
He  sometimes  threatened  his  enemies  with  them. 
Pqpe,  in  answering  the  assertions  of  those  who 
charged  Mm  with  depriving  people  of  their  bread, 
juks  whether  CoUey  Cibber  had  not  "^till  his  lord,** 
and  Henley  his  butchers. 

**  Aad  has  odt  €oUey  still  his  lord 

ffis  faotohers  Henley,  has  fitaa-maaons  Moore." 

Pope  had  been  attacked  by  him.  The  poet 
speaks  of  him  again,  several  times,  in  the  '  Dunciad :' 

«IiBlamm*dwatbaativebronae,lo!  Henley  stands, 
Toning  his  waiee,  aad  bakncing  his  hands. 
How  fluent  nonsapae  triddaa  from  hia  tongue ! 
How  awaat  the  paEiod%  neither  aaid  nor  aung ! 
Still  break  the  benches,  Henley !  with  thy  strain. 
While  Sherlock,  Hare,  and  Gibson,  preach  in  vain. 
O  great  restorer  of  the  good  old  stage,; 
Pnacber  attmoe  and  aany  of  tiie  age ! 
O  worthy  thou  of  Egypt's  arise  abodes, 
A  decent  priest  irbet«  monkeys  vrere  tbe  gods." 

Book  in.  T.  199. 

Pope  says  be  had  a  '^gilt  tub,**  end  insinnatfs 
that  be  sometimes  got  drunk.  Amoqg  ibe  slaepii^g 
acorthias  in  the  '  D^inc'adi* 

^— Hanky  1^ 'inspired  beside  a  aink, 
-    And  10 mere  mortals  aseaiad  a  priest  in  drink.** 

^  A  contempory  journalist,  who  aays  that  the 
fimie  of  Henley  induced  him  to  be  present  at  one  of 
tbe  Jectures  in  Newport  market,  deaeribcB  him  as 
entering  like  a  harlequin  by  a  door  behind  the  pul- 
pit, and  <*  at  one  laige  leiq>  jumping  into  it,  and  foil- 
ing jtOfKOtk.**  '*.His  notions***  be  wyn,  the  oiator 
**^beat  'ioto  the  audience  arith  bands^  arms,  legs, 
and  bead,  as  if  peopled  understandings  were  to  be 
courted  and  knocked  down  with  blows.'*  The  price 
of  admission  was  a  shilling.  The  following  are 
saaiples  of  Henley*s  extraordinary  advertisements : 

**  At  tbe  Oratory  in  Newport  market,  to-morrow, 
at  balf-an-bour  after  ten,  the  sermon  will  be  on  the 
Witch  of  Endor.  At  bdlf-an-honr  after  five,  the 
theological  lecture  will  be  on  the  conversion  and 
orighud  of  the  Scottish  nation,  and  of  the  Picts  and 
Caledonians ;  St  Andrew's  relics  and  panegyric,  and 
the  character  and  mission  of  the  Apostles. 

**  On  Wednesday,  at  six,  or  near  the  matter,  take 
your  chance,  will  be  a  n>edley  orati6n  on  tbe  history, 
merits,  and  praise,  of  eonftuion,  and  of  eon  founders 
in  the  road  and  out  of  tiM  way. 

<f^On  Friday,  will  be  that  on  Dr  Faustus  and 
Fortunatus  and  conjuration ;  after  each,  the  Chimes 

•  '  Lonnger's  Common  Place  Book/  vei.  tt|  p.  isr. 


aad  apparlaattias,  without  the 
any  patron  ia  the  waiM,  paraUd  the 
study,  choice,  rariety,  and  discharge,  of  the  aaid  par« 
formanees  of  the  Oratory  by  his  own  or  any  others, 
I  will  eogi^  forthwith  to  quit  the  said  Oratory. 

"  J.  Hkhiky.*" 

In  the  bill  of  fore  issued  for  Sundi^,  September 
SB»  1729,  tha  most  extraordinary  tbeok»gical  wptot^ 
latioaa  are  folkmed  by  a  list  of  tbe  fashions  is  dcasa. 

**  At  the  Oratory,  tha  ooraar  of  Linooln's  laa 
fields  aear  tClare  marite^  to-monaw,  at  iudf^u^bour 
after  tea :  1,  Tbe  poatil  wall  be  on  tha  turning  af 
IiOt*s  wife  iota  a  .pillar  of  salt;  2,  Theaecaionwittba 
OB  tbe  necessary  power  and  attractive  forqe  whiob 
relignn  giaes  Abe  jpiritof  a  asan  with  Gad  and  good 
Spirits 

*<  II.  At  five:  1,  The  posta  will  be  oo  Abie 
point.  In  what  language  our  Saviour  will  speak  the 
lastaenteneeon  maafoind;  fi,  Tbe  leetmra  wttl  be  on 
Jesua  Chrisfft  aicdng  at  *e  ri|^  hand  of  Oodf 
wbereihatis;  the  boootm  and  biatre  of  his  inaaga* 
-ration-;  the  learning,  eritidsoi,  and  piety  of  that 
gformns  aroale. 

«  The  Monday's  orafioDs  wmshoil3y  be  nesamed. 
On  Wednesday,  tbe-oiatian  wiH  be  oa  tbe  skits  of 
the  fiahioasy  or  a  liie  gallery  of  fomily  pictures  in  oH 
^gcs;  rufi,  mufii,  puflb  manifold ;  shoes,  wedding- 
shoca,'two-8hoes,  slip-shoes,  heels*  clocks,  pantofles, 
busking  pantaloons,  garters,  shoulder-knots,  peri- 
wigs, head-dresses,  modesties,  tuckers,  farthingales, 
corkins,  minikins,  slammakins,  ruffles,  round-ro- 
bhM,  toilets,  foas,  patehes  ;  dame,  foiaooth,  madam, 
117  lady,  tbe  wit  aad  beauty  of  my  granqum  ;  Wia- 
nUred,  Joan,  Bridget,  aompaiad  with  oar  Winay, 
Jenny,  and  Biddy;  fine  ladies,  and  pretty  gaatla 
women;  being  a  general  ▼lew  of  the  imm  auaiif, 
from  before  Noah*s  flood  to  the  year  29.  On  Friday 
will  be  something  better  than  last  Tuesday.  After 
ead^  a  bob  at  the  times.**  f 

Henley  must  have  lectured  a  long  while ;  for  ooa 
of  his  « bobs  at  tbe  times  **  was  occasioned  by  the 
ffirniiffH'  df  d^  Odbden,  a  dbapkfai  to  George  II,  in 
the  yaar  1746^  for  ^flaaohing  from  tbe  Jillawiac.taBl: 
«<Xaka  assay  tha  wiBkad  from  before  the  king  .and 
hia  .throne  shall  be*  established  in  righteousness.** 
The  wicked,  we  believe,  meant  the  king's  mistresses. 
Next  Saturday,  Henley's  advertisement  appeared 
with  an  epigram  on  this  tait  fortaanoMa :— 

«  Away  with  the  wicked  before  the  king. 
And  away  with  the  wicked  behind  him ; 

Hiathsooaifrwfll  bleas 

With  f igbtaouanas^ 
And  we.shaU  Jomw  where  to  find  him.** 


This  must  be  what  the  reviewars  call  a  "fovonr- 
bfe  speciBBen.** 

**  Sometime^**  si^  the -<  Lounger's  Common  Place 
Book,'  ^  one  of  his  old  Bloomsbury  friends  caught 
the  speaker's  eye ;  on  these  occasions,  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  gratify  his  canity  and  reeent- 
meot;  '^ter  a  abort  pause  he  would  address  the 
unfiMtunate  interloper  in  words  to  the  following 
oAct :  *  You  see,  sue,  all  mankind  are  not  exactly  of 
your  opinion ;  there  are,  you  perceive,  a  fow  sen- 
siblejpeople  in  the  world,  who  consider  me  as  not 
whoUy  unqualified  for  the  office  I  have  undertaken. 

^His  abashed  and  confounded  adversaries,  thus 
attacked,  in  a  public  company,  a  most  awkward 
species  of  distress,  wete  glad  to  retire  prccipiutely, 
and  sometimes  were  pushed  out  of  the  room  by 
Henley's  partisans.  J" 

It  is  probable  that  Henley's  partbans  were  some- 

•  Utlcolm,  ut  $eq.,  page  417. 

t  M alcofan*t  '  Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  Oastoos  of 
London  daring  the  Eighteenth  Century/  vol.  i.  p.  431. 
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timet  iraoMMry  to  feeur«  bim  fiom  the  i-Multt  of  bis 
imprudciiot^  though  hit  boldoMt  appetn  to  hmr« 
bt«i  on  a  ptr  with  it.  He  one*  attraetod  an 
anditooa  of  thoe-makcn  by  aonounoiiig  that  bo  eould 
taaeh  them  a  method  of  making  tboct  with  won- 
derful celerity.  "ITbe  teoret  oontitled  in  tutting  off 
the  tope  of  old  boott.  Hb  motto  to  the  advertite- 
mcnt  (oflMe  mtdmt  eomiiiui  in  §§  minus,  the  greater 
inclttdet  the  lest)  bad  a  pleasantry  in  it,  which  maket 
the  disappointment  of  the  poor  thoe-makert  doubly 
Ittdiorotts. 

Henley,  on  one  occasion,  was  for  sereral  days  in 
the  custody  of  the  King*s  messenger,  having  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  House  of  Lords.  '*  Lord 
ChesterBeld,  at  that  time  secretary  of  state,"  says 
the  *  Lounger,*  <*  amused  himself  and  his  associates  in 
offioe  by  sporting  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  our 
restorer  of  ancient  eloquence ;  during  bis  examina- 
tion before  the  privy  council,  he  requested  permis- 
sion to  sit,  on  account  of  a  real,  or,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, a  pretended  rheumatism.  Occasioning  con- 
siderable merriment  by  his  eccentric  answers,  and 
sometimes  by  the  oddity  of  his  questions,  he  was 
obserred  to  join  heartily  and  loudly  in  the  laugh  be 
bad  himself  created. 

«  The  Earl  having  expostuUUed  with  him  on  the 
impropriety  of  ridiculing  the  eiertions  of  his  native 
country,  at  the  moment  rebellion  raged  in  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom,  Henley  replied,  *  I  thought  there 
was  no  barm,  my  Lord,  iu  ertukinff  a  joks  on  a  red- 
herrings*  alluding  to  the  worthy  primate  of  that 
name,  wlio  proposed,  and,  I  believe,  had  actually 
oommenoed,  arming  and  arraying  the  clergy. 

**  Many  disrespectful  and  unwarrantable  expres- 
sions he  had  applied  to  persons  high  in  office,  being 
mentioned  to  him,  he  answered,  without  embarrass- 
ment, *  My  Lords,  I  must  live.' 

«<  *  X  see  no  kind  of  reason  lor  that,*  said  Lord 
Chesterfield,  'but  many  against  it.*  Tbe  council 
were  pleased,  and  laughed  at  the  retort ;  the  prisoner, 
somewhat  irritated,  observed,  '  that  is  a  good  thing, 
but  it  has  been  said  before.' 

'  «  A  few  days  after,  being  reprimanded  for  his  im- 
proper conduct,  and  cautioned  against  repeating  it, 
be  was  d'ismissed,  as  an  impudent,  but  enterUining 
fellow.^" 

jf  To  complete  the  history  of  this  man,  be  stroek 
medals  for  his  tickets,  with  a  star  rising  to  the  me- 
ridian ;  over  it  the  motto,  Ad  twmma  (to  the  height), 
and  below,  Jnoeniam  viam  aui  faeiam  (I  will  find 
a  way,  or  make  one).     As  might  be  expected,  be 
found  BO  way  at  last,  but  that  of  foiling  into  con- 
tempt.    He  appears  to  have  been  too  imprudent  to 
make  money  by  bb  vagaries ;  and  hb  manners,  pro- 
bably in  consequence,  became  gross  and  ferocious. 
He  died  in  1756.     Hb  person  makes  a  principal 
figure  in  two  humorous  plates,  attributed  to  Hogartb. 
Duke  street  and  Little  Wild  street  have  had  an 
inhabitant,  as  illustrious  afterwards  as  he  was  then 
obscure,  in  the  person  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who, 
when  he  was  first  in  England,  worked  in  tbe  print- 
ing-office of  Mr  Watts,  in  the  latter  street,   and 
lodged  in  the  former.     When  he  came  to  England 
afterwards,  as  the  agent  of  Massachusetts,  he  went 
into  this  office,  «*  and  going  up,"  says  his  biography, 
«<  to  a  particular  press  (now  in  the  possession  of 
Messrs  Cox  and   Baylb),  thus  addressed  the  two 
vforkmen :   *  Come,  my  friends,  we  will  drink  to- 
gether:  it  is  now  forty  years  since  I  worked  like 
you,  at  thb  press,  as  a  journeyman  printer.'  "    The 
same  publication  gives  an  account  of  him  during 
this  period,  which,  besides  containing  more  than 
one  curious  local  particular,  b  highly  worth  the 
attenUon   of  those*  who  confound    stimulus  with 
vigour. 

•  «  Loanger*s  Common  Place  Book/  roL  IL'p.  141. 


!!*«  After  the  completion,"  says    the  writer,  •*  of 
twelvemonths  at  Palmer's,"  (in  Bartholomew  close) 
•<  Franklin  removed  to  the   printing-office  of   Mr 
Watts,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  he  continued 
during  the  whole  of  hb  subsequent  sUy  in  the  Bri- 
tish metropolis.      He  found  a  contiguous  lodging 
with  a  widow  lady  in  Duke  street,  opposiu  the  Ca- 
tholic* chapel,    for  which  he  paid  at  hb  old  rate  of 
three  and  sixpence  weekly,  and  received  no  new 
impressions  in  favour  of  ChrbtUns  from  hb  occa- 
sional  notices  of  the   Rombh  superstitions   in  thb 
fiunily  and  neighbourhood.      His  landlady  was  a 
clergyman's  daughter,  who,  msrrying  a  Catholic,  bad 
adjured  ProtesUntism,  and  recame  acquainted  with 
several   dbtingubhed  families    of    that  persuation. 
She  and  Franklin  found  mutual  pleasure  in    each 
other's  society.     He  kept  good  hours ;  and  she  was 
too  lame  generally  to  leave  her  room ;  frugality  was 
the  habit  of  both;  half  an  anchovy,  a  small  slice  of 
bread  and  butter  each,  with  half  a  pint  of  ale  be- 
tween them,  furnished  commonly  their  supper.     So 
well  pleased  was  the  widow  with  her  inmate,  that, 
when  Franklin  Ulked  of  removing  to  another  house, 
where  he  could  obtain  the  same  accommodation  as 
with  her  for  two  shillings  per  week,  she  became  ge- 
nerous in  hb  fovour,  and  abated  her  charge  for  hb 
room  to  that  sum.     He  never  paid  her  more  during 
the  rest  of  hb  sUy  with  her,  which  was  the  whole 
rime  he  continued  in  London.     In  the  attic  was  a 
maiden  Catholic  Udy,  by  choice  and  habit  a  nun. 
She  had  been  sent  early  in  lifo  to  tbe  Continent  to 
take  the  veil;  but  the  climate  disagreeing  with  her 
health,  she  returned  home ;  devoted  her  snudl  estate 
to  charitable  purposes,  with  the  exception  of  about 
12L  a-year;  practised  confesrion  daily;  and  lived 
inUrely  on  water-grueL     Her  presence  was  thought 
a  blessing  to  the  house,  and  several  of  ito  tenanU  in 
succession  had  charged  her  no  rent.     Her  room  con- 
tained a  mattress,  Uble,  crucifix,  and  stool,  as  ito  only 
furniture.      She   admitted  the  occasionsl  vbito  of 
Franklin  and  her  landlady ;  was  cheerful,  he  says,  and 
healthful:    and  whOe  her  superstition    moved  hb 
compassion,  he  felt  confirmed  in  hb  frugaUty  by  her 
example,  and  exhibiu  it  in  bis  journal  as  another 
proof  of  the  posnbility  of  supporting  lifo,  health,  and 
cheerfulness  on  very  small  means. 

«  During  'the  first  weeks  of  hb  engagement  with 
Mr  Watts,  he  worked  as  a  pressman,  drinking  only 
water,  while  hb  companions  had  their  five  pinto  of 
porter  each  per  day ;  and  hb  strength  was  superior 
to  theirs.  He  ridiculed  the  verbal  logic  of  strong 
l>eer  being  necessary  for  strong  work;  contending 
that  tha  strength  yielded  by  malt  liquor  could  only 
be  in  proporUon  to  tbe  quantity  of  flour  or  actual 
grain  dissolved  in  tbe  liquor,  and  that  a  pennyworth 
of  bread  must  have  more  of  thb  than  a  pot  of  porter. 
The  water- American,  as  he  was  called,  had  some 
converto  to  hb  system;  hb  example,  in  thb  case, 
being  clearly  better  than  hb  philosophy  *. 

«  Franklin  was  bom  to  be  a  revolutionbt,  in  many 

*  "  For,'*  says  tbe  note,  <*  while  tbe  mucilaginous  qniUties 
of  porter  may  form  one  criterion  of  tbe  nonriahment  it  yields, 
it  does  not  follow  that  mere  nourishment  is  or  ought  to  be 
the  only  considerstion  in  a  labouring  man's  me  of  malt 
liquor,  or  any  other  aliment.  It  is  well  known  that  flesh- 
meats  yield  chjle  in  greater  abundance  than  any  prodnc- 
tbn  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  but  Franklin  would  not  have 
considered  tiiis  any  argument  for  living  wh(dly  upon  meat. 
Tbe  fact  is,  that  the  stimulatiog  quality  of  all  fermented 
liquors  (when  moderately  taken)  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
refreshment,  and  therefore  of  the  strength  they  yield. 

<  We  cuTM  not  wine— tiie  vile  excess  we  blame.* " 

To  this  FrankHn  might  have  answered,  that  the  want  of 
stimulus  is  generally  produced  by  a  previous  abuse  of  it, 
and  that  the  baring  recourse  tt  fermented  liquors  is  likely 
to  continue  the  abuse,  whatever  may  be  s^  about  modera- 
tion. The  moderation  is  so  difficult,  that  it  is  better  to  ab- 
stain than  to  hasard  it.  It  is  true  (not  to  quote  the  words 
irreverently)  *'  man  does  not  lire  by  bread  alone,"  but  by 
sodality  and  good  hnmoar ;  and  that  even  a  little  excess 
occasionally  b  not  to  be  narrowly  considered ;  but  for  the 
purposes  of  labour,  we  may  surely  gather  from  the  recorded 
experience  of  those  who  have  laboured  most,  whether  phy- 
sically or  mentolly,  first,  that  die  more  temperate  our  kebits, 
the  more  vre  can  perform ;  and,  secondly,  that  an  habitual 
abstinence  from  some  kinds  of  refreshment  isjthe  only  way 
to  secure  them.] 


good  senses  of  the  word.  He  now  proposed  and  car- 
ried several  alterations  in  the  so-called  ekapel-lKtn 
of  the  printing-oflice ;  resbted  what  he  thought  the 
impositions,  while  he  concilbted  the  respect  of  hb 
fellow-workmen  ;  and  always  had  cash  and  cradk 
in  tbe  neighbourhood  at  command,  to  whldi  th« 
sottish  part  of  hb  brethren  were  occasionally,  and 
sometimes  largely,  indebted.  He  thus  depicts  thb 
part  of  hb  prosperous  life: — *  On  my  entrance,  I 
worked  at  first  as  a  pressmen,  conceiving  that  I  had 
need  of  bodily  exercise,  to  which  I  had  been  aooufl> 
tomed  in  America,  where  the  printers  work  alter- 
nately as  compositors  and  at  the  press.  I  drank 
nothing  but  water.  The  other  workmen,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  fifty,  were  great  drinkers  of  beer.  I 
carried  occasioiully  a  large  form  of  letters  in  each 
band,  up  and  down  stairs,  while  the  rest  employed 
both  hands  to  carry  one.  They  were  surprised  to 
see  by  thb  and  numy  other  examples,  that  the 
American  aquatict  as  they  used  lo  call  me,  was 
stronger  than  those  that  drank  porter.  .C.  The  beer- 
boy  had  sufficient  employment  during  the  whole  daj 
in  serring  that  house  alone.  My  fellow.pressman 
drank  every  dsy  a  pint  of  beer  before  breakfast,  a 
pint  with  bread  and  dieese  for  breakftst,  one  be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner,  one  at  dinner,  one 
again  about  six  o'clock  in  tbe  afternoon,  and  another 
after  he  had  finbhed  hb  day*s  work.  Thb  custona 
appeared  to  me  abominable;  but  he  had  need,  be 
said,  of  all  thb  beer,  in  order  to  acquire  strength 
to  work. 

*<  *  I  endeavoured  to  convince  him,  that  the  bodiljr 
strength  lumished  by  the  beer  could  only  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  solid  part  of  the  barley  dissolved  in 
tbe  water  of  which  the  beer  was  composed ;  that 
there  was  [a  larger  portion  of  flour  in  a  penny-lOaf, 
and  that,  consequently,  if  he  ate  thb  XobH,  and  drank 
a  pint  of  water,  he  would  derive  more  strength  horn. 
it  than  from  a  pint  of  beer.  Thb  reasoning,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  him  from  drinking  hb  accus- 
tomed quantity  of  beer,  and  paying  every  Saturday 
night  a  score  oi  four  or  Bre  shillings  a-week  for  this 
cursed  beverage;  an  expense  from  which  I  was 
wholly  exempt.  Thus  do  these  poor  devib  continue 
all  tbdr  lives  in  a  state  of  Toluntary  wrelchednen 
and  poverty. 

«  (  My  example  prevailed  with  several  of  them  to 
renounce  their  abominable  practice  of  bread  and 
cheese  with  beer ;  and  they  procured,  like  me,  from 
a  neighbouring  house,  a  good  basin  of  warm  grud, 
in  which  was  a  small  slice  of  butter,  with  toasted 
bread  and  nutmeg.  Thb  was  a  much  better  break- 
fiut,  which  did  not  cost  more  than  a  pint  of  beer, 
namely,  three  halfpence,  and  at  tbe  same  time  pre- 
served the  head  clearer.  Those  who  conUnued  to 
gorge  themselves  with  beer,  often  lost  their  credit 
with  the  publican,  from  neglecting  to  pay  tlieir  score. 
They  had  then  recourse  to  me  to  become  security  for 
them,  their  light,  as  they  used  to  call  it,  bemg  out, 
I  attended  at  the  table  every  Saturday  evening  to 
take  up  the  little  sums  which  I  had  made  myself 
answerable  for,  and  which  sometimes  amounted^to 
near  thirty  shillings  a«week. 

« <  Thb  circumstance,  added  to  the  reputation  of 
my  being  a  tolerable  good  gabber,  or,  in  other  words, 
skilful  in  the  art  of  burlesque,  kept  up  my  im- 
portance in  the  chapeL  I  bad,  besides,  recom- 
mended mjTself  to  the  esteem  of  my  master  by  mj 
assiduous  application  to  buriness,  never  obserring 
Saint  Monday.  My  extraordinary  quickness  in  com- 
posing always  procured  me  such  work  as  was  most 
urgent,  and  which  b  commonly  best  paid ;  and  thus 
my  time  passed  away  in  a  very  pleasant  manner.'  "  • 

•  •  life  of  Bet^amia  FraaUin,'  18W,  p.  81. 
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THB  STRSBTS  OF  THB  MBTR0POLZ8, 

THKIR   MKHOKXKS   AKD   GREAT   MIK. 

CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH. 

9AURT   LAin,  AND  T0C  TWO  THXAZEH   IW  O&ORT 
XAVX  AKO   COTINT   OAJIDXN. 

Cantenit  ? — Craven  ibtue. — Dotme  and  hit  vuton, — Lwd 
Craven  and  the  Queen  of  Bohemia, — NeU  Gwynn. — 
Drvry  tone  Theaire^-Iu  antiquity,  different  eras,  and 
rebuilding9.^The  principal  theatre  of  Dryden,  Wy- 
ekerley,  Farquhar,  Steele,  Garridc,  and  Sheridan.-^ 
Old  Drvry  m  the  time  ofCharke  II.^A  visit  to  it,^ 
Pcpys  and  ids  theatrical  gossip,  with  notes. — Hart  and 
Mohun. — Goodman. — NeR  Gwynn. — Dramatic  taste 
xf  that  age.-^ooth,^Artificial  tragedy.— .WiUcs  and 
Cibber^-^Bullock  and  Penkethman,-.^  colonel  ena» 
mowed  of  Cibber's  wig.-^Mrs  OtdfieUL—Her  singular 
position  in  society^^Not  the  Flavia  of  the  Tatler^^ 
Popes  account  of  her  last  words  probably  not  true,^ 
Declamatory  aeting,~JJvdy  aecomU  of  Garridc  and 
Quin  6y  Mr  Cumberland. 

Brukt  lakx  takes  its  name  from  "the  habiution 
of  the  great  family  of  the  Druries,*'  built,/'  I  be- 
lieve,** says  Pennant,  "by  Sir  William  Dniry,  knight 
of  the  garter,  a  most  able  commander  in  the  Irish 
wars,  who  unfortunately  fell  in  a  duel  with  Sir  John 
Boroughs,  in  a  foolish  quarrel  about  precedency. 
Sir  Robert,  his  son,  was  a  great  patron  of  Dr 
Donne,  and  assigned  to  him  apartments  in  his  house. 
I  cannot  learn  into  whose  hands  it  passed  after- 
wards. During  the  time  of  the  fatal  discontents  of 
the  favourite,  Essex,  it  was  the  place  where  bis 
imprudent  advisers  resolved  on  such  counsels  as 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  him  and  his  ad- 
herents."* 

Drury  House  stood  at  the  corner  of  Drury  lane 
and  Wych  street,  upon  the  ground  now  included  in 
Craven  buildings  in  the  one  thorough&re,  and  the 
Olympic  Pavilion  in  the  other. 

Pennant  proceeds  to  say,  that  it  was  occupied  in 
the  next  century  by  "  the  heroic  William  Lord  Cra- 
ven, afterwards  Earl  Craven,**  who  rebuilt  it  in  the 
form  sUnding  in  his  time.  He  describes  it  as  "  a 
large  brick  pile,**— a  public  house  with  the  sign  of 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia,— a  head  which  still  mystifies 
people  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  The  remains 
were  taken  down  in  1809,  and  the  Olympic  Pavilion 
built  on  part  of  the  site.  But  the  public  house  was 
only  a  portion  of  it 

Who  would  suppose,  in  going  by  the  place  now, 
that  it  was  once  the  habitation  of  wit  and  elegance 
of  a  lord  and  a  queen,  and  of  more  than  one  "ro- 
mance of  real  Ufe  ?  -    Yet  the  passenger  acquainted 
with  the  Acts    can  never  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
them,  especially  by  the  romantic  history  of  Donne. 
This  master  of  profound  fancies  (whom  Dryden  pro- 
nounced "the  greatest  wit,    though  not  the  best 
poet,-  of  our  naUon),  had  in  his  youth  led  a  gay  im- 
prudent  USe,  which  left  him  poor.    He  became  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere,  and  fell  in  love 
-vHh  his  lordship's  niece,  then  residing  in  the  house, 
dmighter  to  •  Shr  George  Moor  or  More,  who, 
though  Donne  was  of  an  ancient  family,  was  very 
•ngry,  and  took  the  young  Uidy  away  into  the  coun- 
try.   The  step  however  was  too  late;  for,  the  passion 
being  mutual,  a  private  marriage  had  taken  place. 
The   upshot'was,   that  Sir    George   would   have 
nothing  to  say  to  the  young  couple,  and  that  they 
feU  into  great  distress.    After  a  time,  Sir  Robert 
Drury,a  man  of  large  fortune,  who  po«e«ed  the 
tnanalon  above  de«sribed,  incited  Donne  and   his 
wife  to  live  with  him,  and  thi.;too  in  a  spirit  that 
enabled  aU  parties  to  be  the  better  for  it.     But  for 
this,  and  the  curious  story  connected  with  it,  we 
•  P.  100. 
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«hall  have  recourse  to  the  pages  of  our  angling  friend, 
Walton,  who  was  a  good  fellow  enough  when  he  was 
not  **  handling  a  worm  as  if  he  loved  him.** 

"  Sir  Robert  Drury,"  says  Walton,  « a  gentleman 
of  a  very  noble  estate,  and  a  more  liberal  mind, 
assigned  him  and  his  wife  an  useful  apartment  in  his 
own  large  house  in  Drury  lane,  and  not  only  rent 
free,  but  was  also  a  cherisher  of  his  studies,  and 
such  a  friend  as  sympathised  with  him  and  his,  in  all 
their  joy  and  sorrows. 

«'  At  this  time  of  Mr  Donne's  and  his  wife's  living 
in  Sir  Robert's  house,  the  Lord  Hay  was,  by  King 
James,  sent  upon  a  glorious  embassy  to  the  then 
French   King,   Henry   IV,    and    Sir   Robert    put 
on  a  sudden  resolution  to  accompany  him  to  the 
French   court,  and  to  be  present  at  his   audience 
there.     And  Sir  Robert  put  on  a  sudden  resolution 
to  soUcit  Mr  Doone  to  be  his  companion  in  that 
journey.     And  this  desire  was  suddenly  made  known 
to  his  wife,  who  was  then  with  child,  and  otherwise 
under  so  dangerous  a  habit  of  body,  as  to  her  health, 
that  she  professed  an  unwillingness  to  allow  him 
any-  absence  from  her ;   saying,  *  her  divining  soul 
boded  her  some  ill  in  his  absence; 'and  therefore 
desired  him  not  to  leave  her.     This  nuide  Mr  Donne 
lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  his  journey,  and  really  to 
resolve  against  it.     But  Sir  Robert  became  restless 
in  his  persuasions  for  it,  and  Mr  Donne  was  so 
generous  as  to  think  he  had  sold  his  liberty  when  he 
received  so  many  chariuble  kindnesses  from  him, 
and  told  his  wife  so ;  who  did,  therefore,  with  an 
unwilling-willingness,  give  a  faint  consent  to  the 
journey,  which  was  proposed  to  be  but  for  two 
months ;  for  about  that  time  they  determined  their 
return.     Within  a  few  days  after  this  resolve,  the 
Ambassador,  Sir  Robert,  and  Mr  Donne,  left  Lon- 
don ;  and  were  the  twelfth  day  got  all  safe  to  Paris. 
Two  days  after  their  arrival  there,  Mr  Donne  waa 
left  alone  in  that  room,  in  which  Sir  Robert,  and  he, 
and  some  other  friends,  had  dined  together.     To 
this  place  Sir  Robert  returned  within  half  an  hour; 
and  as  he  left,  so  he  found  Mr  Donne  alone ;  but 
in  such  an  ecstaoy  and  so  altered  in  his  looks,  as 
amazed  Sir  Robert  to  behold  him  ;  insomuch  that 
he  earnestly  desired  Mr  Donne  to  declare  what  had 
befallen  him  in  the  short  time  of  his  absence.     To 
which  Mr  Donne  was  not  ^le  to  make  a  present 
answer  ;  but,  after  a  long  and  perplexed  pause,  did  at 
h»st  say,  « I  have  seen  a  dreadful  vision  since  I  saw 
you  :  I  have  seen  my  dear  wife  pass  twice  by  me  in 
this  room,  with  her  hair  hanging  about  her  shoulders, 
and  a  dead  child  in  her  arms :    this  I  have  seen  since 
I  saw  you.'     To  which   Sir  Robert  replied,  « Sure, 
sir,  you  have  slept  since  I  saw  you ;  and  this  is  the 
result  of  some  melancholy  dream,  which  I  desire  you 
to  forget,  for  you  are  now  awake.'     To  which  Mr 
Donne's  reply  was,  •  I  cannot  be  surer  that  I  now 
Kve,  than  that  I  have  not  slept  since  I  saw  you ;  and 
am  as  sure,  that  at  her  second  appearing  she  stop- 
ped and  looked  me  in  the  faee,  and  vanished.*     Rest 
and  sleep  had  not  altered  Mr  Donne's  opinion  the 
next  day ;  for  he  then  affirmed   tliis  rision  with  a 
more  deliberate,  and  so  confirmed  a  confidence,  that 
he  inclined  Sir  Robert  to  a  faint  belief  that  the  vision 
was  true.     It  is  truly  said,  that  desire  and  doubt 
have  no  rest;    and  it  proved  so  with  Sir  Robert; 
for  he  immedUtely  sent  a  servant  to  Drewry  House) 
with  a  charge  to  hasten  back,  and  bring  him  word] 
whether  Mrs  Donne  were  aUve ;  and,  if  alive,  in  what 
condition  she  was  in  as  to  her  health.     The  twelfth 
day  the  messenger  returned  with  this  account,— 
That  he  found  and  left  Mrs  Donne  very  sad,  and 
sick  in  her  bed ;  and  that  after  a  long  and  danger- 
ous  Ubour,  she  had  been  deUvered  of  a  dead  child. 
And,  upon  examination,   the   abortion    proved  to 
be   the  same  day,  and  about  the  very  hour,  that 
Mr  Donne  affirmed  he  saw  her  pass  by   him  in 
his  chamber. 

« This  is  a  relation,"  continues  Walton,  «•  that 
will  beget  some  wonder,  and  it  well  may ;  for  most 
of  our  world  are  at  present  possessed  with  an  opi. 
nion,  that  visions  and  miracles  are  ceased.  And, 
though  it  is  most  certain,  that  two  lutes  being  both 
strung  and  tuned  to  an  equal  pitch,  and  then  one 


played  upon,  the  other  that  is  not  touched,  being 
laid  upon  a  table  at  a  fit  distance,  will— like  an  echo 
to  a  trumpet— warble  a  faint  audible  harmony  £■ 
•newer  to  the  same  tune;  yet  many  will  not  belie?* 
that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  the  sympathy  oC 
souls ;  and  I  am  well  pleased  that  every  reader  do 
enjoy  his  own  opinion.  But  if  the  unbeliering  will 
not  allow  the  beliering  reader  of  thb  story  a  liberty 
to  believe  that  it  may  be  true,  then  I  wish  him  to 
consider,  that  many  wise  men  have  believed  that  the 
ghost  of  Julius  Csesar  did  appear  to  Brutus,  and 
that  both  St  Austin,  and  Monica  his  mother,  had 
Tisions  in  order  to  his  conversion.  And  thougk 
these,  and  many  others — ^too  many  to  namr  ■htro 
but  the  authority  of  human  story,  yet  the  lacrw- 
dible  render  may  find  in  the  sacred  story,  that 
Samuel,  ftc"* 

We  may  here  break  off  with  the  observation  of 
Mr  Chalmers,  that « the  whole  may  be  safely  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  reader."  f  Walton  says  he 
had  not  this  story  from  Donne  himself,  but  from  • 
•*  Person  of  Honour,"  who  «knew  mora  of  the 
secrets  of  his  heart  than  any  person  then  living," 
and  who  rekted  it «« with  such  circumstance  and 
asseveration,**  that  not  to  say  anything  of  his  hearer's 
belief,  Walton  did  "verily  believe^"  that  the  gentle- 
man  «  himself  believed  iu" 

The  biographer  then  presenu  us  with  some  verses 
which  "  were  given  by  Mr  Donne  to  his  wife  at  the 
time  he  then  parted  from  her,"  and  which  he  "begs 
leave  to  tell  us  "that  he  has  heard  some  critics, 
learned  both  in  languages    and    poetry,  say,  that 
"none  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  poets  did  ever  equal" 
These  lines  are  frill  of  the  wit  that  Dryden  speaks 
of,  horribly  misused  to  obscure  the  most  beautiful 
feelings.     Some  of  them  are  among  the  passages 
quoted  in  Dr  Johnson  to  illustrate  the  faults  of  the 
metaphysical    school.      Mr   Chalmers    and    others 
have  thought  it  probable,  that  it  was  upon  this  occa- 
sion Donne  wrote  a  set  of  verses,  which  he  addressed 
to   his  wife,  on  her  proposing  to  accompany  him 
abroad  as  a  page ;    but  as  the  writer  speaks  of  going 
to  Italy,  which  appears  to  have  been  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  this  two  months'  visit  to  Paris,  they  most 
probably  bebng  to  some  other  journey,  or  intended 
journey,  the  period  of  which   is  unknown.     The 
numbers  of  these  verses  are  sometimes  rugged,  but 
they  are  full  of  as  much  nature  and  real  feeling,  as 
sincerity  ever  put  into  a  true  passion.     There  is  an 
awfulness  in  the  commencing  adjuration,—. 

«*  By  our  first  strange  and  fatal  interview. 
By  all  desires  which  thereof  did  ensue ; 
By  our  long-striving  hopes ;  by  that  remorse 
Which  my  words'  masculine  persuasive  force 
Begot  iu  thee,  and  by  the  memory 
or  hurts  which  spies  and  rivals  threaten  me» 
I  calmly  beg :  but  by  thy  father's  wrath, 
By  all  pains  which  want  and  divorcement  hathy 
I  conjure  thee,  and  all  the  oatbs  which  I 
And  thou  have  sworn  to  seal  joint  constancy, 
I  here  unswear,  and  overswear  them  thus  : 
Thou  shalt  not  love  by  means  so  dangerous. 
Temper,  O  f*ur  Love !  love's  impetuous  rage; 
Be  my  true  mistress,  not  my  feigned  page. 
m  go;  and  by  thy  kind  leave,  leave  behind 
Thee,  only  worthy  to  nurse  in  my  mind 
Thirst  to  come  back.     O  !  if  thou  die  before, 
My  soul  from  other  lands  to  thee,  shall  soar : 
Thy  (else  almighty)  beauty  cannot  move 
Rage  from  the  seas,  nor  thy  lovt  teach  them  love, 
Kor  tame  wild  Boreas*  harshness :  thou  bast  read 
How  roughly  he  in  pieces  shivered 
Fair  Orithea,  whom  he  swore  he  loved. 
Fall  ill  or  good,  'tis  madness  to  have  proved 

• « lives  of  Dr  John  Donne,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Hooker, 
*c,'  by  Isaac  Walton,  1825,  p.  22. 
f  *  life  of  Donae,*  in  Cbahnera's  '  British  Poets,* 
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Daagtni  unurged ;  fead  on  ibti  flaturj«, 
ThAt  abtent  loven  one  in  th  othat  be  ; 
l>!Memble  nothing,  not  a  boy,  nor  ehanga 
Thy  body's  habit,  nor  mind;  ba  not  ttranga 
lib  thyaelfonly  t  all  will  ipy  in  thy  Ikoa 
A.  bhuhing  womanly  discoraring  | 


bU 


To  ihow  mnalittla  tcaot  of  delicacy  thaaa.** 


'VfhmL  I  am  gone  dream  me  aama  happinaa^. 
Hmt  let  thy  loeki  our  long.hid.leve  oonftaa^ 
Hiat,  fraiaar  nor  dbpraiaa  me^  nor  bleM  noa  (Wi 
Qpmll^  Iov«*a  fbraa ;  nor  in.bed  fright  thy  ■« 
With,  midnight's  startinga,  crying  ool^  €lh>t  tki 
Vuxm  1  oh,  my  lof»  iailaici  I  I  aaw  birnga 
0*er  the  white  Alps  alane;  I  aaw  bia,.I|. 
AaMiled^taheo,6ght,  stabbed,  bleed,  iaU  a«d  dSe. 
Augur  mi  better  dMmee;  enepi  dread  Jane 
Think  it  enough  for  me  to  have  had*  thy  lew*" 

DmUT  Uamtt  whoa  nBaUtby  Load  Cmmm^^ack 
«einMeo£Cra«aBlioiiaa.    !>>  ifala  abeda».  et  lilt 
lUHniiiie  dC  Chaftea  10^  hia  kmialiiF  bMght  baa 
mjA  imaCreM  the  Queeoi  ef  BeheBi%  to  whoa* 
■rtereelahehaddewited  hie  ftitanii,  anA't»  wiwMr 
bo iasoppoaad  to  hanr^haeB  secallf  weddkd.     fib* 
wee  deu^ler  to  Jamaa  I,,  and'  witl  tho 
of  bar  percnta  (partieiilarly  of  faaa 
L  to  twit  bar  with  the  title  of  Goedy  P^ia- 
grave),  waa  married  to  Frednriali^  the  Eleeaaa  Palai. 
tliM^  ibr  whoBfe  the  Frotestant  inteMai  in.  Germany 
erected  Bohemia  into  a  kingdom,  ia  the  vain  hope*, 
with,  the   Msiataoee,  of  his  fiitbar4nJaw,  ef  coak* 
petiog  with  the  CalhoUe  Emperer.    Frederiek  leai 
everything,  and  his  widow  beeame  a  dapendia  oi^ 
the  boun^  of  thia  Loid  Cmven,  a  noblemaB  of 
wealthy  oemwfTBial  atook,  who  bad  fought  in  bar 
busband*a  oauae,  and  helped  to  hriog^  up  bar  obiK 
dren.     It  is  through  her  that  the  fiuaily  of  Brasa. 
wick  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  thia-kingfomi  ea  the. 
next  Proteatant  heica  of  James  L    Jamesia  daugik* 
'  Ut9  being  a  woman  of  lively  manaan^  a  <{ueeiv  •ad. 
a.  Protestant  leader,  excited  great   intareat  Ini  Imt 
timet  and  received  more  than  the  usual  poitioBi  of 
flattery  from  the  romanUo.     Donne  wrote  ant  epU 
thalamium  on  her  marriage^  in  which  ase  tfaoae. 
j*rep08terou  linea  beginning— 

<«  Heee  Ilea  ariw  sun,  and  a  he  moM  tlMrft.**  > 

Sir  Henry  WbCton  had  pemuasion  to  call  her  hie 
«royaf  mistTeas,**  which  he  was  aa  proud  of  aa  if  be 
had  been  a  knight  of  old.  And  when  she  lost  her 
Bbhemian  kingdom,  it  waa  said  that  she  retained  a 
better  one,  for  that  she  was  stQl  the  **  Queen  of 
Hearts.**  fib  Haney  wrote  upon  bar  fan  elegant 
verses  beginningy-^ 

***  Tott  meaner  beeuties  of  the  night,** 

in  which  he  gives  a  new  turn  to  the  common  pliees 
of  stars  and -roses,  and  calls  her— - 

'<  Th*  edipee  and  glory  of  her  kind.** 

It  is  doubtful,  nevertheless,  whether  riie  waa  ever 
handsome.  None  of  the  Stuarta  appear  to  have 
been  so^  with  the  exception  of  Henrietta,  Ducbesa 
of  Orleans,  who  resembled,  perhaps,  her  mother. 
Pepys,  who  saw  tlie  Qjueea  of  Bohemia  at  the 
Restoration^  « thought  her  a  very  dehoaaira  bnt 
plain  lady."  This,  it  ia  tme,  waa  near  bar  dMtb; 
but  Pepjra  was  given  to  admire,  and  royalty  Ad  not 
diminish  the  inclination.  Had  her  chaima  ever 
been  as  great  aa  reported*  be  would  have  discovered 
the  remains  of  tbenu  It  baa  been  beautifully  said 
by  Draytoor** 

'^  Even  in  the  aged*st  face,  where  beauty  once  did 
dwell, 
And  nature,  In  the  koit^  Out  aecmed  to  «xetl| 


Ikpya  itfer  the  queen  afterwards  two  or  three 
tfmea  at  (Be  play,  and  does  not  record  any  alteration 
of  hia  opinion.  Her  Majesty  did  not  survive  the 
ILsatoratkmmaaymontba.  She  quitted  Craven  Honae 
te  Leiaaattr  Houae  (aftavwarda  Norfblk  House,  in 
the  Strand),  seemingly  for  no  oAer  purpose  than  to 
dto^  tbatef  w9Mk  she  did  In  February  1061-2. 
Whethsr  Lord  Craven  attended  her  at  this  period 
does  not  iq^iear;  but  she  left  him  her  book%  pio* 
tnres^and  papam.  SeaMtimea^  he  aeaonspanied  bee 
»tfbe  piayt  Bm  andiar husband^  Kiag  lE^edeiMi, 
appeariv  bave-been  lively,  good-humoured  peraons, 
a  Kttto  vain  of  the  royalty  which  proved  sueh 
a  misfortune  to  them.  The  qpeen  had  the  better 
sense,,  thom^it-ssemsite  haee  been  abaeel  aa  n«ab 
oae»-raiadasr  her  lieaaiy.  But  alii  the  Hoarta  were 
aate  or  lea*  eleven  with  the  eaeeptibD  of  Jamea  11. 

Hie  author  of  a  *  RSttory  and  Antiquities  ef  the 
Deanery  of  Craven,  in  Yorkshire,*  giva^  it  as  a 
tradition*,  that  Lord-  Caa*«si*»  Attheiv  a  lerd»nMyer» 
waa  boon  of  aucb  |Dar  pasente  that  tbcy  aeat  him 
when  a  boy  by  a  eounnou- carrier  to  Lon^n,  where 
be  became  e  mercer  or  draper.  His  sea  waa  a 
distinguished  officer  under  Gustania  Adol|>hus^  waa 
ennobled,  attached,  himself  to^he  Kiag  aad  Qoaan 
of  giliaaaiat  aad  u  soppoaed,  aa  we  have  seen,  to 
bate 'married  the  king^  widow.  He  was  her  junior 
by  twelve  years.  He  long  resided  in  Cmven  Housa^ 
became  colonel  of  the  Goldatieam  regimant  of  foe^ 
gmtM  aad  waa  Annd  Ibr  Ua  bustling  aetlvfty. 
Ha  ao  eomaBtlymade  his  appearance  at  a  fire,  that 
his  horse  "  is  said  to  have  smelt  one  aa  soon  as  It 
happened.**  I^epja,  dunng  a  riot  against  houiaa  of 
ilUeme  (feehsblf  the  boiMa  as  Whetatone^  Pkrit» 
aawellasin<Moor«fiiliis»  fbr  be  fea&s  of  going  to 
I>iRoolB%  Am  Fields  to  see  the  *]prentice8),  describes 
hia  lordship  as  riding  up  and  down  the  fields^  **  like 
a  madman,**  giving  ordora  to  the  soldiery^  It  waa 
probably  in  alluaion  to  this  mihtaiy  vivacity,  that 
Laid  Doraet  aays,  in  hb  balled  on  a  mistress^ 

«<  The  people's  bearta  ]eap»  wbereverahe  eoaoes. 
And  beat  daj  and  nig^  like  my  Load  G^wren'a 
dnuna^** 

'When  tfaara  was  a  6dk  in  his  old  age  of  giving  his 
regiment  to  somebody  eUe,  Craven  said,  that  **  if 
they  took  away  his  rcgimeat»  they  bad  aa  good  take 
away  hia  lifii^  since  he  bad  nothing  else  tor  divert 
himaelf  weib^**  The  next  king,  however,  TVilllam 
^IH,  gave  H  to  Gieneral  Tthnash ;  yet  the  old  lord 
is  said  to  have  gone  on,  busy  to  the  last*  He  died 
in  1^97,  aged  ncaaiy  80  years.  He  waa  iotioHitB 
with  fiv^yiw  Bay^.  and  ether  natutalisaii  and  db* 
lighted  ia  gardening.  The  garden  of  Craven  Houae 
ran  in  the  direction  of  the  present  Drury  lane;  so 
that  where  there  b  now  a  bustle  ofi  a  very.differeat 
sort,  we  may.faaey  the  old.  aoMier  basying  himself 
witfi.hie  ioaier  beds^  and  Mr  Svelyn  dlieoursing 
upea  the  blsoahigB  of  peace  and  privacy.^ 

Tberonly  other  pesaonagia  of  eelehrityxrfinm  W9 
know-  of  aaiUsteg  ai  Drary  Laae^  ia  one  of 
anolieraort  ;  to  wii,  MHl  Gwyna.    Ttte  ubiquitous 

•  For  compute  psrtScalaai  of  the  h^ti»rt  of  Jaaaea^a 
dangfater  and  s«ii-in.Iaw«  and  their  gallant  sdherent,  ■•« 
'Meanfers  of  Bliubeth  Stuart,  Qaeen  of  Bohemia/  by  Miss 
Bongisv  aad  '  CslUaa^  Fevrage/  by  Sir  Sgerton  Bi^dges. 
vol.  «v  J^  44(k*  Mte  Boageria  as  somantic  as  if  die  had 
Uvediin  tha  QMfnia  tiia«^  hat  she  i«  diligant  aad 
TLe  (acts  caiheasily  beaaiaTated  from  hei  eoburing. 


,^     Pepyt  speaka  of  his  seeing  her  there  on  a   May- 
morning. 

« May  1st,  1667.  To  Westminster,  in  the  way 
meeting  many  milkroaida  with  garlands  upon  thsir 
patta,d«ioia9witli a  fiddler  bafoaotbeni;  aad  aair 
pretty  Kelly  standlag  at  her  k^dgia^^deor  in  Drairy 
lane  in  bar  smock  sUavesrand  bodies  loakin^  uvo^h 
one.     She  aeemed  a  mighty  psaOir'  rraHMre" 

Lodgings  in  this  quarter,  though  Veil  lived  tlieiw» 
must  have  been  of  more  deaant  rqHttatioa  than  t!ktf 
beeame  afterwards  It  ia  owrSooe  tba^  tiv  eld 
English  word  Drury,  er  Druerie,  should  be 
oable  «e  tiie  fame  we  allude  to.  It  baa  i 
dsaarred  it  fiit  a  long  period;  thea^  we  I 
puriieus  rather  warrant  it  now,  than  the  kna  itealt 
Pope  and  Gay  speak  of  it.  Pope  desetibea  tbe  lane 
liaaaeapliaeefB 


«*  Keep  your  piece  nine  years.  "* 
••Nine  yean  reries  be,  eOiehighfai  »nwy  lan%  ' 
Lulled  by  soft  aspbyrs.  through  th*  bsehea  pose^ 
Khy mes  em  he  wahes^  and  prints  before  termeadv 
Obliged  by  hunger  and  request  of  frienda.** 

The  existence  Of  a  theatre  in  Drtiry  lane  is  aa  oUK 
as  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  It  waa  then  called  thm 
Phmnis ;  waa  "a  private^**  or  moie  aelcet  houac^  likat 
that  of  Bladffiriaas;  and  had  been  a  eocfeiMi^  by- 
which  nema  it  waa  alao  daaignaledL  Pbaenix  gene- 
nSty  hnpUea  that  a  place  has  been  destroyed  by  fir^ 
a  oommon  fhte  with  theatrea ;  but  the  fisst  occaaioih^ 
on  whieh  we  hear  of  the  present  one,  ia  the  daatnio 
thm  of  it  by  a  Puritan  mob.  Thia  took  place  in  the 
year  1617,  in  the  time  of  James;  and  waa  doabt* 
less  canaed  by  the  same  motivea  that  led.  to  tb» 
demolition  of  certain  other  boose%  which,  it  wa» 
thought  to  resemble  in  &me.  In  Howe*s  oontintta* 
tion  of  Stowe,  it  waa  called  a  "new  phiy-houae;  **  so 
that  it  had  latdy  been  either  built  or  rcbuflt.  Thia 
theatre  atood  <q>poaite  the  Castle  Uvem.  There  ia- 
atiU  m  existence  a  passage,  called  Cockpit  alley,  into- 
Great  Wildatreet;  and  there  is  a  Phcenix  aUey,Iead- 
ing  from  Long  Acre  into  Hart  atreet. 

r  The  Phcenix  was  soon  rrimiit$  aad  the  paifoit» 
ances  continued  tiU  164e»  when  they  were  epd^ 
atopped  by  the  Puritana  who  then  awayed  KnglaadU 
and  who  put  an  end  to  play*bouses  for  aome  txaaa. 
In  the  interval,  soma  of  the  meet  admired  of  our  okt 
dramas  were  produced  there,^  such  as  Marlowe's  *  Jew 
of  MalU ;'  Heywood*s  *  Women  killed  with  KiniU 
nesa  ;*  *  The  Witch  of  £dniQQlos»lb3t  Aowlsg^  I>aslcart 
and  Fold;  Websier*a  •Whiu  Demi*  or  Vifttavin 
Corombona;*  Masainger*a  'New  Wey^  to  Pay  Qkl 
Bebta,*  aad  indeed  many  otbera.*  Itdoeraot  HBpiir 
that  Shakspeera  or  hia  immediata  friaada  had  a^r 
pieees  performed  there.  He  waa  a  porlinnBiar  ia 
other  theatres,  and  the  preeanre  c#  eoai^  aa  wdk  ea- 
city,  Uy  almost  exdaaively  in  the»dsseBtioa»tiA-tha 
growth  of  the-westecn  paruof  tlaa  nalrafoiia  < 
it.  The  Phoenix  knowti  hi  hiav^'flae.wi 
nearly  aa  select  a  himaa  aa  the  Bbidtfoiaia*  n«r 
company  had  tbB  title  of.Q|ieea*a  aet«aa<a(<Ihinee:a 
Queen),  and  the  seraata  of  the*  Xady  Sltssbitb 
(  Q^ieen  of.  Bohemia).. 

▲.  fcw  yeaf»  before  the  rest«»ation,  Dhveaant, 
suppetted  by  soeae  of  Ae  teas  aerupulous  auChori* 
ties^  veatmed  to  ainuggle  bade  aomethhiglilc  the 
old  entertainnient%  uader  preienoB  of  accompanying 
them  with  musio;  a  trick  understood  in  our  times 
whete  a  licence  is  to  be  encroached  upon.  In 
165^  U  removed  with  them  fhmi  Aldesgate  street 
•.See  •  Baker's  Biotraphhi  Pnunatlca '  vol.  iL 
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and  after  tha  flactoation  of  different 
faitber  and  tbitheE,  the ;  Codcpit  finally 
tcmmed  111  rahk  at  a  royd  theatre,  trader  the 
direction  of  the  fomous  Killigrew,  whose  set  of  pUr^ert 
'wra  oalled  the  King**  vompany,  as  those  under 
fib  William  DaTenant  had  the  tide  of  the  Duke*s. 
Kinigrev,  di«atisfied  with  the  M  theatre  at  the 
Cod^pU,  built  a  Jiair  oaeneaify  on  itba  atee  of  the 
ifMMBt^  and  opeaad  it  in  1668.  This  nay  be 
'^riled  the  parent  of  Drury  lane  Theatre  as  it  now- 
ftands.  It  was  burnt  in  1671-2,  rebuilt  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren»  and  opened  in  1674  with  a 
..frohyue  imn  thepoi  of  Dryden*  Stvm  which  tiiae 
atatDod  tiU  the  year  1741.  There  had  been  sone 
akeiatium  in  the  structure  of  this  theatre,  which  are 
said  to  have  hurt  the  effect  contemplated  by  Sir 
ChrMtCQ>her  Wren*  and* perhaps ^asasted  iu  dtttruo- 
ii&a^  ibr  senrflntf  fmn  is  mm  iprtat  age  (br  .a 
jnMie  boilflhif  «  Tee  «ld  Dmry,  «s  it  was  caned, 
was  said-  to  hare  died  of  a  **  gradual  decline.**  It 
was  rebuilt  and  became  old  Drury  the  second; 
underwent  the  usual  £aU  uf  theatres,  in  the  year 
1809;  and  was  SDoaeededbf  the  eneaev  steading. 

It  is  customary  to  divide  the  eras  of  theatres 
aecording  to  their  management;  but  as  managers 
'become  of  little  consequence  to  posterity,  we  shall 
confine  ounelvesy  in  this  as  in  ether  tespecM,  to 
eteincs  with  ^ich  poalerlly  is  iuaiKar.  In  Sbahs- 
lepcare's  time,  Drury  hme  appesn  to  ham  been  eefo- 
'1>rated  for  the  best  productions  of  the  second-rate 
order  of  dramatists,  a  set  of  men  who  would '  bsTO 
been  first  in  any  other  age.  We  ha?e  little  to  s|y 
of  the  partioulam  of  Drury  laae  at  Ibis  pcnod,  ao 
iMemewmdoMs  having  eeaie  down  to  as,  ai  they  did 
afterwards.  AH  we  can  imagine  n,  that  the  Pheenix 
l>eing  much  out  of  the  way,  with  fields  and  country 
jroads  in  the  interval  between  court  and  city*  and  the 
^erfonnances  taking  pleoe  in  the  day  liaM^  the  eom- 
faoy  probably  coaaisted  of  Ibe  Titiber  orders,  tiie 
poorer  being  occupied  in  their  labours.  The  eoort 
and  the  rich  citizens  went  on  horseback ;  the  Duke 
>of  Buckingham  in  his  newly-invented  sedan*  In  the 
time  of  the  Puritans  we  may  fimcy  the  visitors 
aMalfing  in,  es  they  would  into  a  ganbliag  beuse.  "^ 
**  9m  em  of  the  Bestoration,  or  seecmd  era  of  fhe 
"Stuarts,  is  that  of  the  popularity  of  Ben '  Jonson's 
.and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play%  'compared  ailh 
Aalwpeare^  though  Dsoreneut  taiedbavd  to  revke 
Jbiaa;  of  the  plays  of  Bryden,  Lee,  and  Otway ;  and 
r  of  tin  rise  of  comedy,  strictly  ^ao  called,  hi 
i  ef  Wyebeily,  Congreve,  Farqnhar,  and  Van* 
AU  these  writers  had  «o  do  with  Drury  hme 
seme  ef  them  sibnost  eidusively.  Klacteen 
tef  Dryden's  twenty-eaven  pleys  were  produced 
oat  of  Lec^  eleven;  all  the' good 
»  of  Vyebevly  (tfaet  is  to  esy,  aH  «xeept  tiie  *6cn- 
Daaeiag-Master*);  two  of  Congreve^  (the 
«>OU  Betiheler'aad<DDiAaeDeidei0.and  OL  fkr- 
^Aar's,  eseepl  tiie'Beanx's  Stratagem.*  Otwwfa 
iMJt  pieces  came  out  at  tiie  Diike*b  theatre;  and 
VanbrugVs  in  the  Haymarket.*  This  may  be  called 
"Ibe  eeeond  era  of  Dmry  lane,  or  rather  the  eeoond 
-and  flurd;  the  former,  which  is  Dryden's  and  Lee's, 
JMving  ibr  iu  prtaeipal  jmfinneni.  Hart,  iHohm, 
JUqy^  «endna«,  KeU  «wgrau,  and  aihevs;  the 
*tt«V  «i*fcb -eras  that  af  Ceagrefe  eud  fW^uhar, 
'ymsenfiaguswMi  abber,WlBB,Baoth,  Mrs  Barry, 
aud  Mrs  Brace^rdle.  The  two,  taken  together,  be- 
jpa  witti4be  Bestnratiaiv  and  auded  wiA  CwMgye  IL 


Sbt  Rioberd  flieefe  and  the  eentieMUtai  cemedy 
came  in  at  fhe  ebee  of  the  third  era,  and  may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  fourth;  which  in  his 
person  did  not  last  long.  Steele,  admirable  as  an 
essayist,  and  [occasionally  as  humorous  as  any  diu- 
•  inatist  in.a^scene  or  two,  was  haaipered  ia  bia  plays 
by  the  new  moral  ambition  new  oeming  up>  which 
-induced  him  to  show,  not  so  much  what  people  are, 
as  his  notions  of  what  they  ought  to  be.  This 
has  never  been  held  a  legitimate  business  of  the 
stegsb  which,  in  hct,  isuothing  dae  Ihau  what  its 
iavourite  metaphor  dednres  it,  a  glass  ef  men  aad 
manners,  in  which  they  are  to  see  themselves  -as 
thcgr  actually  exist.  It  is  the  essence  of  the  wit  and 
dialegue  of  aeciety  brought  into  a  fiocus.  Steele 
was  manager  of  Drury  lane  theatre,  and  made  m% 
bed  a  eue  ea  iasprovideoce  end  animal  spiiits  could 


The  sentimental  comedy  continued  into  fhe  next 
or  fifth  Drwrj  lane  era,  which  was  that  of  Garriok» 
^nnaus  for  his  great  .reputation  as  an  actoiv  and  Ibr 
Ms  triumphant  revival  of  Shakspeare^s  plays,  which 
have  increased  in  popularity  ever  since,  l^ot  that 
he  revived  them  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word ; 
for  the  attempt  was  making  when  he  came  to  town, 
but  he  hastened  and  exalted  the  success  of  it. 

The  last  era  before  the  present  one  was  that  of 
Sheridan,  who,  though  he  began  with  Covent  gar- 
den, produced  four  out  of  hb  seven  pieces  at  this 
theatre ;  where  he  showed  himself  a  §u  better  dra- 
metist,  and  aetill  worse  noaaager  than  flteda. 

We  ^all  now  endeavour  to  possess  our  readers 
With  sudh  a  sense  of  these  difl&rent  periods,  as  nmy 
enable  them  to  **  li>e  o*cr  each  scene  **  not  indeed  of 
the  pliqr^  Inst  of  the  general  epoohs  of  old  Drury ; 
to  go  into  the  green-room  with  Hart  and  Nell 
Chrjnn;  to  see  "Mn  Oldfield  swim  on  the  stage 
as  Lady  Betty  Modish ;  to  revive  the  electrical  shock 
of  Gacrick's  leap  upon  it,  as  the  lively  Lothario; — 
in  short,  to  be  his  grand  fiither  and  grtat-grandfisther 
before  him,  aad  make  one  of  the  successive  g«aesa- 
tions  of  play^goers,  new  in  his  peruke  d  la  Ckariu 
17,  and  now  Sn  his  RamilHe  wig,  or  the  bobs  of 
Hogarth.  Did  we  introduce  him  to  all  this  our- 
selves we  should  apttk  with  lev  confidence;  but 
we  have  a  wreruisn  of  pley-«0en  Ibr  his  anqnsim- 
anee,  wfaoehidifliite  blm  doubt  arbetber  he  naliy 
b  or  is  not  his  own  ancestor,  so  eurely  shdl  Ifaey 
place  him  beside  them  in  the  jiit. 

And  first  for  the  immortal  and  moat  pls!y-gDiag 
fapys     1>  the  society  of  this  jeUiest  of  geaeenment 


I 


doling  the  [trnga  of  Charles  II,  and  If  we  are  not 
all  three  equally  intimate  with  old  Dxuiy  at  that 
tiuM^  theee  Sm  bo  faith  in  .good  company;  Ijgr  cjd 
Prufy^  we  uniwitned  bath  tbetheetNe^  the  Caok- 
l^or  FbosBfiK,andtheuear  onebuSt  bf  UMgMw, 
which  took  the  title  ^  «  Khig*B  Theatre.*  There 
was  a  cockpit  at  Whitehall,  or  court  theetre^  to  which 
Pepys  occasionally  allades;  but  after  trying  an  vain 
to  4mar  a  liae  between  aoebdf  his  tmwonmMvm  as 
au^  be  I'etslned  and  eurflfcjd,  iwe  bere  fiae  mp  Ikt 
task  ai  undedrable,  the  irhiie  hermonisiag  in  one 
mess  of  fheetricsl  gossip,  and  uiaking  us  ecqnainted 
lOeUatemlly,  ena  with  what  be  is  net  spteVinf  of. 
Webaveaat 
bevealmeit. 
,    We«« 

«p  1bebBebymyt.eidCaare«^gari«i,aad«BBn 
albwng-ef  wialisw  In 


fiowing  Joffica,  aad  ledies  with  OMtla  6  U^UHmc 
Some  of  them  are  in-maslts,  but  dtben  bavaBot^nit 
theirs  on.      We  shall  see  them  maaguing  as  tiie 
bouse  grows  fiill.      It  is  early  in  the  aftemooo. 
Timn  proH  a  -crowd  of  gallantsi  who  faavaabwdy 
got  enangh  wdoa.    Her^  as  fiut  as  tba  iun*enpg 
ooBChes  of  that  period  can  -do  it»  dedieB  up  to  4ie 
door  my  lord  Duke  of  Buckingham,  bringing  with 
him  Buckhurst  and  Sedley.    There  comes  a  greater, 
though  at  that  tiaoe  a  bumbler  neut  W  'udt,  Jobu 
Dryden,  in  a  coat  of  pbiia  drugget,  shieh  by  aad 
liy  bia  fhme  oonvarted  into  black  fidvat.    fie  is  a 
somewhat  short  and  stout  man,    with  a-rbuoAih 
dimpled  (ooe  and  a  sparkling  eye ;   and.  If  scandal 
says  tru^  bgr  his  side  is  «  Madam**  Reevei^  a  beeu^ 
tifiil  actress;   for  the  ladies  of  the  ata^s  a^iire  eo 
intitled  at  that  time.     Horses  and  caedMa  tbmbg 
theph«a,  withhete.ead  thereaeedau;  aadlvy  the 
pulling  eff"  of  bats,  we  find  dmt  Ae  kSnganfl'liia 
brother  James  arc  arrived.     The  former  nods  to  lus 
people  as  if  he  anticipated  their  mutual  enjoyment  of 
the  play ;   thcletter  frfTeola  a  graoiousae*  tp  matidi, 
but  dees  not  do  it  very  weU.     As  eoon  ai  llie  king 
passes  in,  there  is  a  squeeze  and  a  scuflhe ;  and  eome 
blood  is  drawn,  and  more  oaths  uttered,  Trom  which  » 
we  hasten  to  esc^ie.    Another  scuffle  is  silenced  on  [ 
the  ksi^s  eatmaett  which  ahw  makes  iheigeds^^iicty  | 
otherwise  at  no  period  were  they  -so  lond.      3be 
house  is  not  very  large,  uor  very  well  aptntnted.    ' 
Most  of  the  ladies  masque  themselves  in  (be  |At  aad 
boxe%  and  all  parties  prepare  fi>r  a  pli^y  (hat  shall 
render  it  proper  fiir  the  remainder  to  do  to.    The 
king  applauds  a  new   Fianch  tune  played  by  ^e 
mufltcians.     Oallants,  not  wmj  sober,  am  bowing' en 
an  sides  of  us  to  ladies  not 'very  nice;   er  Inlli  big  to 
the  orange  girls,  who  are  ranged  in  firont  ef  the  pit 
with  their  backs  to  the  sti^.     We  beer  criticisms 
on  the  last  new  piece,  an  the  latest  janegyruv  lihel» 
er  new  mode.    Our  friend  Pqiys  listens  and  tobs 
everywhere^  tells  all  who  is  who,  or  adhslt;  aad 
his  neighbours  think  him  a  most  agreeiible  fat  lltfle 
gentlenum.     The  curtain  rises:  enter  Mistress  Mar- 
shall, a  pretty  woman,  and  speaks  a  prologue  wliich 
nekesell  the  hdies  huny  on  their  wajrs,  ai|dae^^ 
vulses  the  house  with  lenghtrr.     3ir  Bqifu  ^^^o 
warn**  tbet  be  'ceanot  help  laughing  too^  and^aalls 
flie  aetress  ^  a  merry  jade  ;•*  **but,  lord!  "  braeya, 
**  to  see  the  diff^noe  df  the  times,  aad  but  two 
yeers  gone.**  And  then  he  utters  tomething  between 
a  aigh  and  a  cbucUe,  at  the  recollection  of  his  Pras* 
bytecian  braedinfr  eoanpaBpd  with  the  Jollity  of  bia 
expeoutiens. 

But  let  us  hear  our  firiend's  memorandums  :-^  ^ 
(S^tendicr     1602).      To 


4he   King's 
's    Nyht's 


Xbeatia, 

J^amm^  which  I  bed  never  seen  befone,  nor  shell 

ever  i^paiu,  fiir  it  is  the  most  insipid,  ridiculous  play 

tbet  aver  I  eew  in  my  lifis.    [The  go4e  aestaiufy 

bed  aat  naede  Fepys  paeticel,  exc^  oB4be  aahilau* 

tielaadeoftbangs.] 

•5*(7eaaary  leSS^).  Te  Ibe  Oecbpit,  aftyve 
w«eaw  *4aameilla,'apeorplef,doneby1baJBjag*k 
house ;  but  nel^er  the  king  nor  qpneea  nasee  Ibaie, 
but  oa^y  die  duke  and  <Vwbcese, 

^SSkd  (Fdmmry,  M0B^).  We  teAvoaAaad 
4o  court,  end  Ihere  we  saw  <  The  W€de  Gtfleai,* 
performed  by  ^e  Kin^^  bouse,  but  It  wasiH  aetsd* 
Tbe  king  did  not  seem  pleased  at  all,  tlv  #hole.fA%^, 
Boe  any  bofly  cSse.  My  Lady  Catrtsmdhie  'wsa**!! 
trorth  seeing  to<ti^t,  end  litde  ^lawaril  "fWie 
is  Wm,  or  as'lbedesigaatiea  tbea  was,  IheJiteett^ 
efterwaids  Dadbesa  of  RSebmead.  •'ffbe  Mid 
GdllMit'^pas  0iyderi%  flntflef, 


m 
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by  iMdj  CatUenuune,  sftenrardf  not  len  notonoui 
at  DucbflM  of  Clereland.  Mi«  Stewart  and  she 
were  liTala.] 

"lit  (February  1663-4).  To  the  King*f  Theatre, 
and  there  saw  the  *  Indian  Queen*  acted  (by  Sir 
Robert  Howard  and  Dryden) ;  which  indeed  it  a 
moit  pleavnt  show,  and  beyond  my  expectation 
the  play  good,  but  ipoiled  with  the  rhyme,  which 
breaks  the  sense.  But  abore  my  expectation  most, 
the  eldest  Marshall  did  do  her  part  most  excellently 
wen  as  I  ha?e  heard  a  woman  in  my  lift;  but  her 
▼oice  is  not  so  sweet  as  Ianthe*s :  but,  howerer,  w< 
eome  home  mightily  contented. 

*<  1st  (January  1664).  To  the  King's  house,  and 
taw  'The  Silent  Woman'  (Ben  Jonson's);  but 
methoui^t  not  so  well  done  or  so  good  a  play  as  I 
formerly  thought  it  to  be.  Before  the  pUy  was 
done,  it  foil  such  a  storm  of  hayle,  that  we  in  the 
middle  of  the  pit  were  foin  to  rise,  and  all  the  house 
in  a  disorder. 

•*2ad  (August  1664).  To  the  King's  play  house, 
and  there  saw  'Bartholomew  Fayre*  (Ben  Jon- 
ion'kX  which  do  still  please  me ;  and  is,  as  it  is 
acted,  the  best  comedy  in  the  world,  I  beliere.  I 
chanced  to  sit  by  Tom  Killigrew,  who  tells  me  that 
be  b  setting  up  a  nursery ;  that  is,  is  going  to  build 
«  house  in  Moorfields,  wherein  we  will  have  conunon 
plays  acted.  But  four  operas  it  shall  have  in  the 
year,  to  act  six  weeks  at  a  time :  where  we  shall 
have  the  best  scenes  and  nuchines,  the  best  musique, 
and  every  thing  as  magnificent  as  in  Christendomc, 
and  to  that  end  hath  sent  for  voices  and  painters,  and 
other  persons  from  Italy. 

«<4th  (August,  1664).  To  play  at  the  King's 
bouse,  'The  Rivall  Ladies*  (Dryden's),  a  very 
innocent  and  most  pretty  witty  play.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  it,  and  it  being  given  me,  I  look  upon 
it  as  no  breach  of  my  oath.  [Pepys  means  that  he 
had  made  a  vow  not  to  spend  money  on  theatres,  but 
that  he  was  now  treated  to  a  play.]  Here  we 
bear  that  Clun,  one  of  their  best  actors,  was,  the  last 
night,  going  out  of  town  after  he  had  acted  the 
Akhymist  (wherein  was  one  of  his  best  parts  that 
he  acts),  to  hb  country  house,  set  upon  and  mur- 
dered; one  of  the  rogues  taken,  an  Irish  fellow.  It 
aeems  most  cruelly  butchered  and  bound.  The 
house  will  have  a  great  miss  of  him.  [Clun's  body 
was  found  at  Kentish  Town  in  a  ditch.  Pepys  went 
to  see  the  place]. 

"llth  (October,  1664).  Luellin  telb  me  what 
an  obscene  loose  play  thb  '  Parson's  Wedding*  is, 
(by  Tom  Killigrew),  that  b  acted  by  nothing  but 
women  at  the  King's  house. 

«  lith  (January,  1664-5).  To  the  King's  bouse, 
there  to  see  Vulpone,  a  most  excellent  play  (Ben 
Jonson's) ;  the  best  I  think,  I  ever  saw,  and  well 
acted. 

"19th  (March,  1666).  After  dinner  we  walked 
to  the  King's  play-house,  all  in  dirt,  they  being 
altering  of  the  stage  to  make  it  wider.  But  God 
knows  when  they  will  .Degin  to  act  again ;  but  my 
business  here  was  to  see  the  inside  of  the  stage,  and 
all  the  tiring-rooms  and  nuM^hines ;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  a  sight  worthy  seeing.  But  to  see  their  clothes, 
and  the  various  sorts,  and  what  a  mixture  of  things 
there  was ;  here  a  wooden  leg,  there  a  ruff,  here  a 
bobby  horse,  there  a  crown,  would  make  a  man  split 
himself  to  see  with  laughing;  and  particularly 
Lacy's  wardrobe  and  Shotrell's.  But  then  again  to 
think  how  fine  they  show  on  the  stage  by  candle- 
Ugfat,  and  how  poor  things  they  are  to  look  at  too 
near  hand,  b  not  pleasant  at  all.  The  machines  are 
ilna,  and  the  paintings  very  pretty." 

«  7tb  (December  1666).  To  the  King's  play- 
houaa^  where  two  acts  were  almost  done  when  I 
come  in ;  and  there  I  sat  with  my  cloak  about  my 
Um,  and  saw  the  remainder  of  •  The  Mayd's  Tra* 
gedys'  a  good  play,  and  well  acted,  especially  by 
the  younger  Marshall,  who  b  become  a  pretty  good 
actor;  and  b  the  first  play  I  have  seen  in  either  of 
the  hbnses,  slnoe  before  the  great  plague,  they  having 
acted  BOW  about  foorteen  days  publickly.  But  I 
was  ia  ai^ity  pain,  l«t  I  should  be  seen  by  any- 


body to  be  at  pUy.  [The  pbgue  seems  to  have 
made  it  an  indeoorum  to  resume  visiu  to  the  theatre 
very  speedily.  Pepys  had  been  educated  among  the 
Commonwealth-men,  for  whom  he  never  seems  to 
have  got  rid  of  a  respect.  The  contrast  aggravated 
hb  festivity.] 

"Sth  (December  1666).  To  the  King's  pby- 
house,  and  there  did  see  a  good  part  of  *  The  English 
Monsieur'  (by  James  Howard),  which  b  a  mighty 
pretty  pUy,  very  witty  and  pleasant.  And  the  women 
do  very  weU ;  but  above  all,  little  Nelly.  [Nell 
Gwynn,  not  long  entered  upon  the  stage]. 

«<  27th  (December  1666).  By  coach  to  the  King's 
play-house,  and  there  saw  «  The  Scornful  Lady' 
(Beaumont  and  Fletcher),  well  acted;  Doll  Com- 
mon doing  Abigail  most  excellently,  and  Knipp  the 
widow  very  well  (and  will  be  an  excellent  actor,  I 
think).  In  other  parU  the  play  not  so  well  done  as 
need  be  by  the  old  actors. 

"  Srd  (January  1666-7).  Alone  to  the  King's 
house,  and  there  saw  *  The  Custome  of  the  Country' 
(Beaumont  and  Fletcher's),  the  second  time  of  its 
being  aeted,  wherein  Knipp  does  the  widow  well ; 
but  of  all  the  plays  that  ever  I  did  see,  the  worst, 
having  neither  plot,  language^  nor  anything  on  the 
earth  that  b  acceptable ;  only  Knipp  sings  a  song 
admirably.  [Mistress  Knipp  was  a  particular  ac- 
quaintance of  our  ftiend's.] 

"  2drd  (January  1666-7).  To  the  King's  bouse, 
and  there  saw  the  <  Humourous  Lieutenant'  (Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's),  a  silly  play,  I  think ;  only  the 
spirit  in  it  that  grows  very  tall,  and  then  sinks  again 
to  nothing,  having  two  heads  breeding  upen  one, 
and  then  Knipp's  singing  did  please  us.  Here  in  a 
box  above  we  spied  Mrs  Pierse ;  and  going  out  they 
called  us,  and  so  we  staid  for  them  ;  and  Knipp  took 
us  all  in  and  brought  us  to  Nelly  (Nell  Gwynn),  a 
roost  pretty  woman,  who  acted  the  great  part  of 
Coelis  to-day  very  fine,  and  did  it  pretty  well:  I 
kissed  her,  and  so  did  my  wife ;  and  a  mighty  pretty 
soul  she  is.  We  also  saw  Mrs  Ball,  which  b  my 
little  Roman-nose  black  girl,  that  b  mighty  pretty ; 
she  b  usually  called  Betty.  Knipp  made  us  stay  in 
the  box,  and  see  the  dancing  preparatory  to  to-mor- 
row for  the  *  Goblins,*  a  play  of  Suckling's,  not  acted 
these  twenty  year? ;  which  was  pretty. 

«*  5th  (February  1666-7>  To  the  King's  house 
to  see  '  The  Chances*  (Beaumont  and  Fletcher's). 
A  good  play  I  find  it,  and  the  actors  most  good  in  it. 
And  pretty  to  hear  Knipp  sing  in  the  play  very  pro- 
perly, '  All  night  I  wecpe;*  and  sung  it  admirably. 
The  whole  play  pleases  me  well :  and  most  of  all, 
the  sight  of  many  fine  ladies;  among  others,  my 
lAdy  Castlemaine  and  Mrs  Middleton  :  the  Utter  of 
the  two  hath  also  a  very  excellent  foce  and  body,  I 
think.  And  so  home  in  the  dark  over  the  ruins  with 
a  link.  [The  ruins  are  those  of  the  city,  occasioned 
by  the  fire.  Mr  Pepys  lived  in  Creed  lane,  where 
the  Navy  Office  then  was,  in  which  he  had  an  ap- 
pointment]. 

«  18th  (February  1666-7).  To  the  King*8  house, 
to  <  The  Mayd's  Tragedy*  (  Beaumont  and  Fletcher*s) ; 
but  vexed  all  the  while  with  two  talking  ladies  and 
Sir  Charles  Sedley ;  yet  pleased  to  hear  their  dis- 
course, he  being  a  stranger.  And  one  of  the  ladies 
would  and  did  sit  with  her  mask  on  all  the  play,  and 
being  exceeding  witty  aa  ever  I  heard  a  woman,  did 
talk  moat  pleasantly  with  him;  but  was,  I  believe, 
a  virtuous  woman,  and  of  quality.  He  would  foin 
luBow  who  she  was,  but  she  would  not  tell ;  yet  did 
give  him  many  pleasant  hints  of  her  knowledge  of 
him,  by  that  means  setting  hb  brains  at  work  to  find 
out  who  she  was,  and  did  give  him  leave  to  use  all 
means  to  find  out  who  she  was,  but  pulling  off  her 
mask.  He  was  mighty  %ritty,  and  she  also  making 
sport  with  him  mighty  inoffensively,  that  more 
pleasant  rencontre  I  never  heard.  But  by  that 
means  lost  the  pleasure  of  the  pby  wholly,  to  which 
now  and  then  Sir  Charlea  Sedley*s  exoeptions  against 
both  words  and  pronouncing  were  very  pretty. 
[Ibb  b  the  fomotts  wit  and  man  of  pleaeura.  We 
have  him  before  us,  aa  if  wa  were  preaant,  together 
with  a  cnrioua  speoimcii  of  tba  maiuMn  of  these 


times.     The  pit,  though  subject  to  violent  i 
greatly  occasioned  by  the  wearing  of  swords, 
to  have  contained  as  good  company  as  the  opera  pit 
does  now]. 

"2nd  (March  1666-7).  After  dinner  with  my 
wife  to  the  King's  house  to  see  •  The  Mayden 
Queene,*  a  new  play  of  Dryden's,  mighty  com- 
mended  for  the  regularity  of  it,  and  the  atrain  and 
wit :  and  the  truth  b,  there  b  a  comical  part,  played 
by  Nell,  which  b  Florimell,  that  I  never  can  hope 
to  see  the  like  done  again  by  man  or  woman.  The 
King  and  Duke  of  York  were  at  the  pUy.  But  so 
great  performance  of  a  comical  part  was  never,  I 
believe,  in  the  world  before  as  NeU  do  this,  both  as 
a  mad  girl,  then  most  and  best  of  all  when  she 
eomes  in  like  a  young  gallante;  and  hith  the  mo- 
tions and  carriage  of  a  spark  the  most  that  ever  I 
saw  any  man  have.  It  noakes  me,  I  confess,  admire 
bar. 

•'25th  (March  1666-7).  To  the  King's  play-house, 
and  by  and  by  comes  Mr  Lowther  and  hb  wifo  and 
mine,  and  into  a  box,  forsooth,  neither  of  them  being 
dressed,  whidi  I  was  almost  ashamed  of.  Sir  W. 
Pen  and  I  in  the  pit,  and  here  saw  the  «  Mayden 
Queene 'again;  which,  indeed,  the  more  I  see  the 
more  I  like,  and  b  an  excellent  pUy,  and  so  done  by 
NeU  bar  merry  part,  aa  cannot  be  better  done  in 
nature. 

*•  9th  (AprU  1667).  To  the  King's  house,  and 
there  saw  the  •  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  which  hath 
some  very  good  pieces  in  it,  but  generally  u  but  a 
mean  pUy ;  and  the  best  part,  •  Sawny,'  done  hy 
Lacy;  and  hath  not  half  iu  life,  by  reason  of  the 
words,  I  suppose,  not  being  understood,  at  least  by 
me.  [Thb  was  one  of  the  rifaeiwrnUog  of  Sbaks- 
peare,  by  which  he  was  to  be  rendered  palatable.] 

"  15th  (AprU  1667>  To  the  King's  house  by 
chance,  where  a  new  pby  :  so  full  as  I  never  saw  it ; 
I  fiorced  to  stand  all  the  while  close  to  the  very  door 
till  I  took  oold,  and  many  people  went  away  for 
want  of  runn.  The  King  and  Queene  and  Duke  of 
York  and  Ducbesse  there,  and  all  the  court,  and  Sir 
W.  Coventry.  The  play  called  «  The  Change  of 
Crownes;*  a  play  of  Ned  Howard's,  the  best  that  I 
ever  saw  at  that  house,  being  a  great  play  and  seri- 
ous ;  only  Lacy  did  act  the  country  gentlemen  oomtt 
up  to  court  with  all  the  imaginable  wit  and  plainness 
about  the  selling  of  places,  and  doing  everything  for 
money.     The  pby  took  very  much. 

"  16th  (April  1667).  Knipp  telb  me  the  King 
was  so  angry  at  the  liberty  taken  by  Lacy's  part  to 
abuse  him  to  hb  foce,  that  he  commanded  they  should 
act  no  more,  till  Moone  (Mohun)  went  and  got  leave 
for  them  to  act  again,  but  not  in  thb  play.  The 
King  mighty  angry ;  and  it  was  bitter  indeed,  but 
very  fine  and  witty.  I  never  was  more  taken  with  a 
pUy  than  I  am  with  thb  '  Silent  Woman*  (Ben  Jon- 
son's)  as  old  aa  it  is,  and  as  often  as  I  have  seen  it. 
[Ned  Howard,  theauthor  of  *  The  Changeof  Crownesi* 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  and 
though  of  a  fiunily  who  helped  to  bring  in  the  Itii^ 
was  probably  connected  with  the  Presbyterians^  and 
dbgusted,  like  many  of  the  royalists  on  that  side,  by 
the  disappointmenta  they  had  experieneed  in  ^uich 
and  state.  Dryden,  who  married  one  of  hb  sisten^ 
was  of  a  Presbyterian  stock.  Ned,  however,  who 
afterwarda  became  the  but  of  the  wits^  was  not  very 
nioe^  and  might  have  <  committed  himsali^'  aa  tba 
modem  phrase  is^  in  hb  mode  of  oooducting  hb 
satire]. 

«  20th  (April  1667>  Met  Mr  Rolt,  who  telb 
me  the  reason  of  no  pUy  to-day  at  the  King's  house, 
.—that  Lacy  had  been  committed  to  the  porter's  lodge,, 
for  hb  acting  hb  part  in  the  late  new  pUy;  and 
being  thence  released  to  come  to  the  King%  bouse^ 
he  there  met  with  Ned  Howard,  the  poet  of  the 
play,  who  congratulated  hb  veleaae;  upon  which 
Lacy  cursed  him,  as  that  it  was  the  foult  of  hb  non- 
sensical play  that  was  the  cause  of  hb  ill  usage.  Mr 
Howard  did  give  him  some  reply,  to  which  Laay 
answered  him  that  ba  was  mora  a  fool  than  a  poet; 
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'  upon  which  Howard  did  give  him  a  blow  on  the 
hee  with  his  g1o?e ;  on  which  Ltcy,  having  a  cane 
in  hit  hand,  did  give  him  a  blow  over  the  pate.  Here 
Rolt  and  others,  that  discoursed  of  it  in  the  pit>  did 
wonder  that  Howard  did  not  run  him  through,  he 
being  too  mean  a  fellow  to  fight  with.  But  Howard 
did  not  do  anything  but  complain  to  the  Kmg ;  so 
the  whole  house  is  silenced :  and  the  gentry  seem 
to  rejoice  much  at  it,  the  house  being  become  too 
insolent. 

•*  1st  (May  1667).  Thence  away  to  the  King's 
playhouse,  and  saw  <  Love  in  a  Mase  :*  but  a  sorry 
play ;  only  Lacy's  clown*s  part,  which  he  did  most 
admirably  indeed ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  the  rogue 
at  liberty  again.  Here  was  but  little,  and  that  ordi- 
nary company.  We  sat  at  the  upper  bench,  next  the 
boxes ;  and  I  find  it  do  pretty  well,  and  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  seeing  and  hearing  the  great  people^  which 
may  be  pleasant  when  there  is  good  store. 

**  15th  (August  1667).  And  so  we  went  to  the 
King's  house»  and  there  saw  *  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  ;*  which  did  not  please  me  at  all,  in  no  part 
of  it. 

^  17th  (August  1667).  To  the  King's  playhouse, 
where  the  bouse  extraordinary  full ;  and  there  the  King 
and  Duke  of  York  to  see  the  new  play,  *Q»eene  Eli- 
sabeth's Troubles,  and  the  History  of  Eighty-eight.' 
I  confess  I  have  sucked  in  so  much  of  the  sad  story 
of  Queene  Elizabeth  from  my  cradle,  that  I  was  ready 
to  weep  for  her  sometimes ;  but  the  play  is  the  most 
ridieulous  that  sure  ever  came  upon  stage,  and,  in- 
deed, is  merely  a  show,  only  shows  the  true  garb  of 
the  Queene  in  those  days,  just  as  we  see  Queene 
Mary  and  Queene  Elizabeth  painted ;  but  the  play 
is  merely  a  puppet  play,  acted  by  living  puppets. 
Neither  the  design  nor  language  better;  and  one 
stands  by  and  tdls  us  the  meaning  of  things :  only  I 
was  pleased  to  see  Knipp  dance  among  the  milk« 
maids,  and  to  hear  her  sing  a  song  to  Queene  Eliza- 
beth, and  to  see  her  oome  out  in  her  nighte-gown 
with  no  lockes  on,  but  her  bare  fSwe,  and  hair  only 
tied  up  in  a  knot  behind;  which  is  the  oomeliest 
drew  that  ever  I  saw  her  in  to  her  advantage. 

«22nd  (August  1667).  With  my  Lord  Brouncker 
and  his  mistress  to  the  King's  playhouse,  and  there 
saw  *  The  Indian  Emperour  ;*  where  I  find  Nell 
oome  again,  which  I  am  glad  of;  but  was  most  infi- 
nitely displeased  with  her  being  put  to  act  the  Empe- 
jour's  daughter,  which  is  a  great  and  serious  part, 
which  she  does  most  basely. 

•*  14th  (September  1667).  To  the  King's  play- 
house, to  see  <  The  Northeme  Castle,'  (quasre  Xa«fe, 
by2  Richard  Brome?)  which  I  think  I  never  did 
see  before.  Knipp  acted  in  it,  and  did  her  part  very 
extraordinary  well ;  but  the  play  is  but  a  mean,  sorry 
pUy. 

**  ,  my  wife,  and  Mercer,  and  I,  away  to  the 
King'ft  playhouse,  to  see  <  The  Scornful  Lady'  (Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's),  but  it  being  now  three  o'clock, 
there  was  not  one  soul  in  the  pit ;  whereupon,  for 
shame^  we  could  not  go  in ;  but  against  our  wills, 
went  all  to  see  *  Tu  Quoque'  again  (by  John 
Cooke),  where  there  was  pretty  store  of  company. 
Here  we  saw  Madame  Morland,  who  is  grown  mighty 
fiit,  but  is  very  comely.  Thence  to  the  King's  house, 
upon  a  wager  of  mine  with  my  wife^  that  there 
would  be  no  acting  there  to-day,  there  being  no 
company:  so  I  went  in  and  found  a  pretty  good 
company  there,  and  saw  their  dance  at  the  end  of  the 
play.  [There  b  a  confusion  in  the  memorandum 
under  this  date.] 

«  20th  (September  1667).  By  coach  to  the  King's 
playhouse,  and  there  saw  <  The  Mad  Couple'  (by 
Richard  Brome),  my  wife  having  been  at  the  same 
play  tnth  Jane  in  the  18d.  seat. , 

•«  25th  (September  1667).  I  to  the  King's  play- 
bouse,  my  eyes  being  so  bad  since  last  night's  strain- 
ing  of  them,  that  I  am  hardly  abb  to  see,  besides 
the  pain  that  I  have  in  them.  The  play  was  a  new 
pUy;  and  infinitely  full;  the  King  and  all  the 
eourt  almost  there.  It  is  *  The  Storme,'  a  play  of 
Fletcher's;  which  is  but  so-so,  methinks;  only  there 
isa  most  admirshto  danee  at  tha  tndy  of  the  ladies, 


in  a  military  manner,  which  indeed  did  please  me 
mightily. 

" 5th  (October  1667).  To  the  King's  house ;  and 
there  going  in  met  with  Knipp,  and  she  took  us  up 
into  the  tireing-rooms ;  and  to  the  women's  shift, 
where  Nell  was  dressing  herself,  and  was  all  un- 
ready, and  is  very  pretty,  prettier  than  I  thought. 
And  into  the  scene-room,  and  there  sat  down,  and 
she  gave  us  fruit ;  and  here  I  read  the  questions  to 
Knipp,  while  she  answered  me,  through  all  her  part 
of  *  Flora's  Figarys,'  which  was  acted  to-day.  But, 
lord!  to  see  how  they  were  both  painted,  would 
make  a  man  mad,  and  did  make  me  loath  them,  and 
what  base  company  of  men  comes  among  them,  and 
how  lewdly  they  talk.  And  how  poor  the  men  are 
in  clothes,  and  yet  what  a  show  they  noake  on  the 
stage  by  candle-light,  is  very  observable.  But  to  see 
how  Nell  cursed,  for  having  so  few  people  in  the  pit, 
was  strange ;  the  other  house  carrying  away  all  the 
people  at  the  new  play,  and  is  said  now-a-days  to 
have  generally  most  company,  as  havmg  better 
players.  By  and  by  into  the  pit,  and  there  saw  the 
play,  which  is  pretty  good. 

« 19th  (October  1667).  Full  of  my  desire  of  see- 
ing my  Lord  Orrery's  new  play  this  afternoon  at 
the  King's  house>  *  The  Bkusk  Prince,'  the  first  time 
it  is  acted ;  where,  though  we  came  by  two  o'clock, 
yet  there  was  no  room  in  the  pit,  but  were  forced  to 
go  into  one  of  the  upper  boxes  at  4s.  a^piece,  which 
is  the  first  time  I  ever  sat  in  a  box  in  my  life.  And 
in  the  same  box  canie  by  and  by,  behind  me,  my 
Lord  Berkeley  and  his  lady ;  but  I  did  not  turn  my 
&ce  to  them  to  be  known,  so  that  I  was  excused 
from  giving  them  my  seat.  And  this  pleasure  I  had, 
that  from  this  place  the  scenes  do  appear  very  fine 
indeed,  and  much  better  than  in  the  pit.  The  house 
infinite  full,  and  the  King  and  Duke  of  York  there. 
The  whole  house  was  mightily  pleased  all  along  till 
the  reading  of  a  letter,  which  was  so  long  and  so 
unnecessary,  that  they  frequently  began  to  laugh,  and 
to  hiss  twenty  times,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
King's  being  there,  they  had  certainly  hissed  it  off 
the  stage. 

«*23rd  (October  1667).  To  the  King's  play- 
house, and  saw  *  The  Bhick  Prifloe  ;'  which  is  now 
mightily  bettered  by  that  long  letter  being  printed, 
and  so  delivered  to  everybody  at  their  going  in,  and 
some  short  reference  made  to  it  in  the  play.  [This 
is  in  the  style  of  what  Buckingham  called  <*  insi- 
nuating the  plot  into  the  boxes."] 

«  1st  (November  1667).  To  the  King's  play- 
house, and  there  saw  a  silly  play  and  an  old  one, 
«  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.' 

"  2nd  (November  1667).  To  the  Kbg's  playhouse, 
and  there  saw  *  Henry  the  Fourth ;'  and,  contrary  to 
expectation,  was  pleased  in  nothing  more  than  in 
Cartwright's  speaking  of  Falstaffe's  speech  about 
<  What  is  honour?'  The  house  full  of  parliament- 
men,  it  being  holyday  with  them :  and  it  was  obser- 
vable how  a  gentleman  of  good  habit  sitting  just 
before  us,  eating  of  some  fruit  in  the  midst  of  the 
play,  did  drop  down  as  dead,  being  choked;  but  with 
much  ado  Orange  MoQ  did  thrust  her  finger  down 
his  throat,  and  brought  him  to  life  again. 

*<  26th  (December  1667).  With  my  wife  to  the 
King's  playhouse,  and  there  saw  <The  Surprizall' 
(by  Sir  Robert  Howard,  brother  of  Ned);  which 
did  not  please  me  to-day,  the  actors  not  pleasing 
me ;  and  especially  Nell's  acting  of  a  serious  part, 
which  she  spoils. 

«<  28th  (December  1667).  To  the  King's  house, 
and  there  saw  <  The  Mad  Couple,'  which  is  but  an 
ordinary  play ;  but  only  Nell's  and  Hart's  mad  parts 
are  most  excellent  done,  but  especially  her's :  which 
makes  it  a  miracle  to  me  to  think  how  ill  she  do  any 
serious  part,  as,  the  other  day,  just  like  a  fool  or 
changeling ;  and,  in  a  mad  part,  do  beyond  all  imi- 
tation almost.  It  pleased  us  mightily  to  see  the 
natural  affection  of  a  poor  woman,  the  mother  of  one 
of  the  children  brought  on  the  stage ;  the  child  cry- 
ing, she  by  force  got  upon  the  stage,  and  took  up  her 
ehild,  and  carried  it  avray  off  of  the  stage  firom  Hart. 
Many  fine  Cmcs  here  to*day. 

«  7th  ( Jaooary  1667-8).    To  the  Nunery  [qy.  fai 


Barbican,  for  children  performers?]  but  the  house 
did  not  act  to-day  ;  and  so  I  to  the  other  two  play- 
houses, into  the  pit  to  gaze  up  and  down,  and  there 
did,  by  this  means,  for  nothing,  see  an  act  in  <  The 
Schoole  of  Compliments'  at  the  Duke  of  York's 
house,  and  <  Henry  the  Fourth'  at  the  King's  house; 
but  not  liking  either  of  the  plays,  I  took  my  coach 
again,  and  heme.  [It  would  here  seem,  that  a  man 
who  did  not  choose  to  pay  for  a  $eat,  might  witness 
a  play  for  nothing.] 

«  11th  (January  1667-8).  To  the  King's  house, 
to  see  *  The  Wilde- Goose  Chase'  (Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's).  In  this  play  I  met  with  nothing  extra- 
ordinary at  all,  but  very  dull  inventions  and  designs. 
Knipp  came  and  sat  by  us,  and  her  talk  pleased  me 
a  little,  she  telling  me  how  Miss  Davies  is  for  cer- 
tain going  away  from  the  Duke*s  house,  the  King 
being  in  love  with  her ;  and  a  house  is  taken  for  her, 
and  furnishing ;  and  she  hath  a  ring  given  her  already 
worth  6002. :  that  the  King  did  send  several  times 
for  Nelly,  and  she  was  with  him ;  and  I  am  sorry 
for  it,  and  can  hope  for  no  good  to  the  state  from 
having  a  prince  so  devoted  to  his  pleasure.  Slie  told 
me  also  of  a  play  shortly  coming  upon  the  stage,  of 
Sir  Charles  Sedley's,  which,  she  thinks,  will  be 
called  *  The  Wandering  Ladys,'  a  comedy  that  she 
thinks  will  be  most  pleasant ;  and  also  another  play 
called  'The  Duke  of  Lorane;'  besides  <  Cataline,' 
which  she  thinks,  for  want  of  the  clothes  which  the 
King  promised  them,  will  not  be  acted  for  a  good 
while. 

«20th  (February  1667-8).  Dined,  and  by  one 
o'clock  to  the  King's  house :  a  new  play,  *  The 
Duke  of  Lerma,'  of  Sir  Robert  Howard's :  where 
the  King  and  court  was;  and  Knipp  and  Nell 
spoke  the  prologue  most  excellently,  especially 
Knipp,  who  spoke  beyond  any  creature  I  ever  heard. 
The  play  designed  to  reproach  our  King  with  hb 
mistresses,  that  I  was  troubled  for  it,  and  expected  it 
should  be  interrupted ;  but  it  ended  all  well ;  whick 
salved  me. 

«  27th  (February  1667-8).  With  my  wife  to  the 
King's  house,  to  see  '  The  Virgin  Martyr*  (hy  Mas- 
singer)  the  first  time  it  hath  been  acted  a  great  while: 
and  it  is  mighty  pleasant ;  not  that  the  play  is  worth 
much,  but  it  is  finely  acted  by  Beck  Marshall.  But 
that  which  did  please  me  beyond  anything  in  the 
world,  was  the  wind-musique  when  the  angel  comes 
down ;  which  b  so  sweet  that  it  ravished  me,  and, 
indeed,  in  a  word,  did  wrap  up  my  soul  so  that  it 
made  me  really  sick,  just  as  I  have  formerly  been 
when  in  love  with  my  wife ;  that  neither  then,  nor 
all  the  evening  going  home,  and  at  home,  I  was  able 
to  think  of  anything,  but  remained  all  night  trans- 
ported, so  as  I  could  not  believe  that  ever  any 
musique  hath  that  real  command  over  the  soul  of  a 
man,  as  this  did  upon  me ;  and  makes  me  resolve  to 
practice  wind-musique,  and  to  make  my  wife  do  the 
like.  [Pepys's  use  of  the  word  «  sick,"  and  his 
resolution  to  make  his  wife  practise  the  hautboy,  are 
very  ludicrous.  His  love  of  music,  however,  is 
genuine.  He  was  an  amateur  composer.  On  the 
23rd  Feb.  1666,  he  has  the  following  memorandum : 
**  Comes  Mrs  Knipp  to  see  my  wife,  and  I  spent  all 
the  night  talking  with  this  baggage,  and  teaching 
her  my  song  of  '  Beauty  retire,'  which  she  sings  and 
makes  go  most  rarely,  and  a  very  fine  song  it  seems 

to  be."] 

«6th  (March  1667-8).  AfUr  dinner  to  the  KingV 
house,  and  there  saw  part  of  the  '  Discontented  Co* 
loneir  (Sir  John  Suckling's  <  Brennoralt'). 

«7th  (April  1668>  To  the  King's  house,  and 
there  saw  <  The  English  Monsieur,'  (sitting  for  pri- 
vacy sake  in  an  upper  box):  the  play  hath  much 
mirth  in  it,  as  to  that  particular  humour.  Afler  the 
play  done,  I  down  to  Knipp,  and  did  stay  her  un« 
dressing  herself;  and  there  saw  the  several  playert 
men  and  women,  go  by;  and  pretty  to  see  bo« 
strange  they  are  all,  one  to  another,  after  the  play  is 
done.  Here  I  hear  Sir  W.  Davenant  is  just  now 
dead ;  and  so,  who  will  suooced  him  in  the  msster- 
ihip  of  the  house  is  not  yet  known.    The  eldest 
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DaTeoport,  U,  St  mmiis,  gon«  frooi  thw  hoiMt  to  b« 
kept  by  tomtbody ;  whieh  I  am  glad  of,  iha  hting 
a  ^erj  bad  actor.  Mrt  Knipp  tells  me  that  my  Lady 
Castlemaifie  ia  mij(hty  in  lote  with  Hart  of  tbeir 
houw,  and  he  It  raut b  with  bar  in  private,  and  ahe 
gpaa  to  bim  and  do  give  him  many  pretenu ;  and 
that  the  thing  is  moat  eeruin,  and  Book  Marth^ 
on\y  privy  to  it»  and  the  maana  of  bringing  them  to- 
gether: which  is  a  very  odd  thing;  and  by  this 
means  she  is  even  with  the  King's  love  to  Mrs 
l^avies. 

«28th  (April  1668).  To  the  King's  house,  'and 
there  did  tee  <  Love  in  a  Maze,*  (the  author  b  not 
mentioned  in  Baker) ;  wherein  very  good  mirth  of 
I«cy  the  clown,  and  Wintersbell,  the  country-knight, 
his  master. 

<«.May  1st  (1668).  To  the  King's  pUyhouse,  and 
there  saw  the  *  Surprisall;*  and  a  disorder  in  the 
^it  by  its  raining  in  from  the  cupola  at  top. 

«  7th  (May  1668).  To  the  King's  house ;  where 
going  In  for  Knipp,  the  play  being  done,  I  did  see 
Beck  Marshall  come  dressed  off  of  the  stage,  and 
look  mighty  fine,  and  pretty  and  noble;  and  also 
Kell  in  her  boy's  clothes  mighty  pretty.  But,  lord ! 
their  confidence,  and  how  many  men  do  hover  aboot 
them  as  soon  as  they  come  off  the  stage,  and  how 
confident  they  are  in  their  talk.  Here  was  also 
Haynes,  the  incomparable  dancer  of  the  King's 
liouse. 

«16th  (May  1668).  To  the  King's  pUyhouee, 
and  there  saw  the  best  part  of  <  The  Sea  Voyage' 
(Beaumont  and  Fletcher),  where  Kn^>p  did  her  part 
of  sorrow  very  well. 

'><18th  (May  1668).  It  l>eing  almost  twelve 
o'dook,  or  little  more,  to  the  King's  playhouse,  where 
the  doon  were  not  then  open ;  but  presently  they 
did  open,  and  we  in,  and  find  mai^  people  alrea4y 
come  in  hy  private  ways  into  the  pit,  it  being  the 
first  day  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley's  new  play  so  long 
expected,  <  The  Mulberry  Garden,'  of  whom,  being 
so  reputed  a  wit,  all  the  world  do  expect  great  mat- 
ters. I  having  sat  here  a  while  and  eat  nothing  to- 
day, did  slip  out,  getting  a  boy  to  keep  my  place ; 
and  to  the  Rose  Tavern  (Will's,  in  Russell  street), 
and  (here  got  half  a  breast  of  mutton  off  the  spit, 
and  dined  all  alone.  And  so  to  the  playhouse  again, 
where  the  King  and  Queene  by  and  by  come,  and  all 
tbe  oourt,  and  the  house  infinite^  fulL  But  the 
play,  when  It  come,  though  there  was  here  and  there 
«  pretty  saying,  and  that  not  very  many  neither, 
yet  the  whole  of  the  play  had  nothing  extraordinary 
in  it  at  ^1,  neidier  of  language  nor  design ;  insomuch 
'tiiat  the  King  I  did  not  see  laugh  nor  pleased  from 
tiie  beginning  to  the  end,  nor  the  company;  insomuch 
tint  I  have  not  been  less  pleased  at  a  new  play  in 
my  IHb,  I  tiiink. 

**90th  (May  1668).  To  the  Khig's  pkyhouse, 
and  there  saw  <  Philaster;*  where  it  is  pretty  to  see 
liow  I  could  remember  almost  all  along,  ever  unoe 
I  was  a  boy,  Arsthuaa,  the  part  whieh  I  was  to 
have  acted  at  Sir  Robert  Cooked ;  and  it  waa  veny 
pleasant  to  me,  but  more  to  think  what  a  ridiculous 
thing  it  would  have  been  for  me  to  liave  acted  a 
iMautiiul  woman. 

«'22nd  (June  1668>  To  the  King's  playhouse, 
«nd  saw  an  act  or  two  of  the  new  play,  *  Evening 
ijova '  again,  (Drydan's)  bat  like  It^not. 

«<  lltb  (July  1668).  To  the  King%  playfaooae,  to 
aaeanoldplayof  JShirlgr'k,  called  <  Hyde  Parke,*  the 
first  day  acted ;  where  horses  are  '^brought  upon  the 
stages  but  it  is  but  a  very  modaimte  pkj,  only  an 
excellent  epilogue  ^eken  hj  Beck  Marshall. 

«dlst  (Jufy  1668).  To  the  King's  hovae,  toaas 
<the  first  day  of  Lacy'a  *  MonsieurJRi^out*  now  new 
acted.  The  King  and  eourt  all  thenar  4Uid  mighty 
iDcr^,<a  taroe* 

« I5th  (September  1668).  To  the  King's  plagr- 
bouse  to  see  a  new  play,  acted  but  ffetierdaj,  n 
translation  out  gf  French  by  Dcydeo,  called  <  The 

Ladys  k  la  Mode,'  [probably  tbelPrecieuaes,  but   J^t^  the  eandtas;  *mad  this  I 
Bot  translated  by  D^den] :  ao  mean  a  thu)g  m    ilai»an»  ^iMt  aat  hgr  aw,  be  'H 


.when  they  came  to  ai^r  it  would  he  Acted  again  to- 
morrow, hoth  he  th«t  jNud  it  (^eeson)  aod  the  j^t 
.fella-laughbg.  ^^^ 


«10th  (8^>leniber  1688).  Tb  *e  King%  play- 
house, and  there  saw  the  *  Silent  Woman ;'  the  baat 
eomedy*  I  think,  that  ceer  w«a  wvota :  end  aiHing 
by  Sbadwell  the  poet,  he  was  big  with  admiration 
of  it.  Hese  was  ai^  Lord  Brouaekar  and  W.  Fen 
and  their  Udies  in  the  box*  being  grown  soi^y 
Uad  of  a  aaddeo;  bat,  €od  knows,  it  wUl  last 
bat  a  little  while,  I  daia  swear.  Kaipp  did  ber  part 
ailghty  welL 

•*  28th  (September  1668).  TV>  the  King's  play, 
faonte,  and  there  saw  *  The  City  Biatch,'  (by  Jasper 
Maiae)  not  acted  tbeee  tiiirty  yean,  and  but  a  silly 
play  t  tbe  King  and  eourt  tbera;  the  houae,  fior  the 
wenwa'saabe,  nugbly  fulL 

«*  Mth  (October  1668).  To  tbe  King's  playhouse 
aad  tbeee  saw  <  Tbe  Faithful  Shepherdess,*  (Flet- 
ehei^s)  that  I  might  bear  the  French  eunuch  sing ; 
whieh  I  did  to  my  great  content ;  though  I  do  ad- 
mire bis  aetieos  as  nraeh  as  hSs  acting,  being  both 
beyond -all  I  «ver  saw  or  beard. 

•<  December  4nd  (1668).  8o  she  (Mrs  Pfepys) 
and  I  to  the  King^  playhouse,  aod  there  saw  <  The 
Usurper ;'  a  pretty  i^ood  play  in  all  but  what  is  de- 
ngned  to  resemble  Cromwell  and  Hugh  Peters, 
which  is  mighty  si5y.  [The  Usurper  was  by  Ned 
Howard,  who  seems  to  have  wished  to  show  how  im- 
partial he  could  be.] 

19th  (December  1678>  My  wife  and  I  by 
hackney  to  the  King's  playhouse,  and  there,  the  pit 
being  full,  sat  in  the  box  above^  and  saw  <  Catalin^s 
Conspiracy*  (Ben  Jonsoa's),  yesterday  being  the 
^rst  day :  a  play  of  modi  good  sense  and  words  to 
read,  but  that  do  appear  the  worst  upon  the  stage, 
I  mean  the  least  diverting,  tliat  ever  I  saw  aijy, 
though  most  'fine  in  clothes;  and  a  fine  scene  of 
the  senate  and 'of  a  fight  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life. 
"We  sat  next  to  Betty  Hall,  that  did  belong  to  this 
house,  and  was  Sir  Philip  Howard's  mistress;  a 
mighty  pretty  wench. 

«< 7th  (January  1668-9).  My  wife  and  I  to  the 
King's  playhouse,  and  there  saw  *  The  Island  Pria- 
oesse*  (Beaumont  and  Fletcher's),  the  first  time 
I  ever  saw  it ;  and  at  is  a  pretty  good  play,  many 
.good  things  being^in  it,  and  a  good  scene  of  a  town 
on  fire.  We  sat  in  an  upper  boxt  and  the  merry 
jade  Nell  came  in  and  sat  in  the  neat  bea ;  a  boki 
slut,  who  lay  laughing  there  upon  people,  and  with  a 
comrade  of  her's,  of  the  Duke's  house,  that  came  to 
see  the  play. 

*<  11th  (January  1668-9).  Abroad  with  my  wife 
to  the  King's  playhouse,  and  there  saw  <The  Jo» 
viaU  Crew '  (by  Richard  Brome),  ill  acted  to  what  |t 
was  in  Clun's  time,  and  when  Lacy  could  dance. 

**  19th  ( J8niuu7  1668-9).  To  the  King's  bouse 
to  see  *  Horace  *  (translated  from  Corneille  1^  Charles 
Cotton);  this  is  (he  third  day  of  its  acting;  a 
silly  tragedy;  but  Laqy  hath  made  a  'frroe  of 
aevenil  dances — between  each  act  one:  but  his 
words  are  but  silly,  and  invention  not  extraordinary 
as  to  tbe  dances.  [Pepys  adds,  witii  seeming  ap- 
probation, jm  instance  of  satire  on  the  Dutch,  too 
gcoas  to  eatract,  and  higl^y  dii(paaeful  ta  that  afaaf 
<*  fine  ladies  andigBBtlanian.**] 

^<and  (February  1668^9).  To  dioner  at  oioon, 
Wbeaa  I  find  Mr  fihevea^  and  there  maae  aahart 
'dinner,  and  carsied  lum  withna  to  tbe  Kingb.pbgr- 
OioiiBei  where  <  The  Hf^rassai*  natwitbataodbig  Ky- 
BaBton*a  baiog  biaten,  is  aolad:  and  tfaay  aay  Jtae 
King  is  very  angry  with  Sir  Cbarlea  Sedley  fiir  hia 
baiag  beaten,  but  be  do  deny  ^t.  But  bia  part  Is 
^ne  by  Bearton,  ^bo  «  ^iiin  to  read  it  .oot  of  « 
book-aUtbewbilt^andlberebyapala  the  patt,  and 
«hnoBt4fae  ph|y.  It  being  one  of  thebeat  paala  in  it: 
aad  though  the  design  is,  in  tbe?fint  conoeiifian'afit 
•iretty  goad*  yat  it  is  but  an  indifeiaot^plaBr;  waole 
they  »y>  hgr  my  I^oid  Kawaastla.  Sat  it  waa  plaa- 
aant'tosaa  Bemoa^eoaBe  'in  with  (Othata,  aappoang 
dt  to  be^hndc*  aad  yat  finieed  ta  acad  bia  part  by  the 

toa  geo- 
eai^tilBr  ideartd 


iadaed  itwas  eery  ^Aaaly  aung,  eo  as  ta  laaba  4be 
wbob  haiB  clap  bar. 

6th  (February  1666*9).  To  the  Kmg^s  pL|y- 
house,  and  there  in  an  Hpper  box  (where  come  in 
Colonel  Poynton  and  Doll  Stacey,  who  is  very  fiqe> 
and  Ity  her  wedding-ring  I  suppose  be  hath  married 
ber  at  last),  did  seethe  *  Moor  of  Venice: '  Imtia 
aeted  in  most  parts,  Hoon  (which  did  a  little  sur- 
prise me)  not  acting  lago's  part  by  much  ao  well  as 
Clun  used  to  dot  nor  another  Hart's,  whieh  was 
Camo^ ;  nor  indeed  Burt  doiag  the  Moor'a  ao  well 
as  I  once  thought  be  did. 

9th  (February,  1668-9).  To  the  King's  pliy- 
bouse,  and  there  aaw  the  *  Island  Priacesse»*  ariiieh 
I  like  mighty  well  as  an  excellent  play ;  and  liefe 
^e  find  Karoastoa  to  be  well  enough  to  act  mg^ ; 
which  be  do  very  well,  after  his  beeting  by  9r 
Charles  Sedley's  «pp<antaieiit.  [Kynastoa  ia  gaaa- 
n%  suppased  ta  have  beta  t*ea  iot  Sattay,  ^and 
bealan  for  saaie  oOeoee  af  tbebanaaet'k  He^Cae- 
ted  to  be  8edley*b  double.] 

^0Cb  (l¥bmary  1668-9).  To  tbe  *KingW  jflay- 
boase,  and  saw  «he<Faithful  Sbapberdesse.*  But, 
kird!  vbataa  amply  bonaa,  6>eae  aot  beai9,«aff 
ooold  aee4be  peqple,  sa  asaoy  as  ^ta  make  ap4toae 
1(».,Ib  tbe  wfaole  hoase!  But  I  pkinly  diseenutbe 
musiek  is  tbe  better,  by  how  mueb  tbe  kmim  ibe 
ampttac;''  [Tbe  same  thing  was  eaid  by  tfta  graat 
Handel,  to  eeasole  bimseV  onee,  wben  ha  fiMmdia 


ibaiawiib  aad  spread  it  up  and  dofwau  But  'that 
that  pleased  me  most  in  Ibe  phgE,  ia  -the  'flM  adng 
Jbat  Knisp  iiBg».(>^  *NP*  ^^^"'^  ^  faur)?;.amd 


-^1 

Of  the  jMerformers  mentioaed  in  thisxueiaus  thaa- 
trieel  joaslp,  one  of  tlMin,  Hait,  bad.baenm  oeptain 
■in  Aie  civil  wars;  another,  Mehon,  a  ma>nr;  «Bd 
there  was  a  third  a  quarter-master ;  all  on  the  rayiil 
tide.     Hart  and  Mobun  were  old  actors,  when  IBat- 
terton  waa  young.;  and  they  lived  to  see  diim 
ooad  siipersar  to*eilhaa.     The  awo  wai 
ta  aat  together,  Hart  generally  in  the  aaperiar'elia- 
raeter,  'as  Brutus  to  the  otber^s  Caadus ;  and  bolb» 
Jibe  Betteitoa,  asied  in  comedy  as  arcll  aa  tragedy. 
They  perfiormed,  fiir  instance.  Manly  and  Homer  bi 
*  The  Country  Wife,'  and  there«appears  to  have  been 
less  distinction  in  tbeir  a^les4if  aetiqg  than'iaauiae- 
nary.     If  Hait  shone  in  the  Jteinant  of  Sir  Sap- 
ling Flutter,  Mohun  was  highly  apftkuded  in  l^wwa- 
aaat'sValeattne,  ui«WitwitboutMaBey.'    M<4Hui» 
bowavar»  appears  to  have  exedled  in  the  more  Isffo- 
eious  parts  of  tragedy,  as  Catiline,  and  Hast  in  I3be 
mixture  of  gaiety    with  lMildness»  as  in  Hotvnf 
and  Alexander.       Hia  Alexander  was  particnlafetf 
fiunoua.       Upon    the  whoia»    a«    abaU  uMwabtda 
Ifobim'sto  hasa  the  aocM  artifloial  aoting  of  flia*«wa, 
more  iflte  ••  the  aetor,'"  In  Partridge's  senae  df  <Iib 
word ;  but  very  fine  nevertheless,  otherwise  Rodbaa- 
ter^rould hardly  have  adaiired  blow  aabeksaidlo 
Jbaia  dane;  ladas^  iniaad,  it  ^vas  out  «f  apHa  lo 
amaa  olber  aetor-,  tat  he  was  aneh  irifiaeanad  9|y 
'ibdfaigs  cf  that  kind.      Perhaps,   however,  it  mm 
out  of  some  «haaee  predileetton.    "The  Duke  df 
-g^iffir^^am  is  aaid  to  have  pnfrrved  .Ben  Jiumaa 
4lo  ShahaMavB,  lor  natMBsr^aaaoD  taaniiastaa^a^g 
ibaen  hiUodaoad  ta  Uhn  'wfaea  a  boy.      The  ^b^ 
compUment  ever  known  to  have  beea  paid  to  Halt 
ia  an  anecdote  recorded  of  3eilerton.      Bettartan 
aMed   Alexander  after   Hartli  time^  tuid  «<bai9g 
at  a  loss,**  says  T>mmm  ***  to  waaaar  %  faadfltir 
cnphasia^that  peHbraaaiv  wduch  ^a»  afiaaa  to 
aaaM  nUaraatbig  aitaatai  af -tte  (pm^ 
^to  lafimaaiioBtDitfto  ^liy sialia  iieart  mmt 
:at  last,   «ne   of    the  lomwKt  df   ttm 
repMted  the  Tina  exaady.in  lltftis  bey. 
thanked  him  haartilsei  and  fut  jaigiaae.af  i 
ddio  bis  Haidl  m  m  mwmi:  ftr  i»  MavMUa  la 
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It 


■wwiott***  Had.  hsd  the  nputaftion  of  btin^  «b» 
fat  loMAof  N^  G^jnn,  and  one  of  tfafthitndpodi- 
QfithoJhnbenof  GkvdUodt 
'  Qmjimaxt  iru  another  of  tbe  ikvonfed  mma/j^ 
Mm'wm.om  of  the  Alexaacien  of  bis  tim^  hut  dbet 
watf  ayiwi'to.hfe  been  »  great  ador.  Bb  war  » 
dhihiay  impv^eot  feHows  who  boaaled  of  his  having 
ttfan'  '■anaifflSip'^  oirthe imi  tOToenti^hiS'pyfeft 
Kb  was  ezpeUed  ftam  Cambridge  for  cutting  and' 
dOMag  thai  portrait  of  tfa»  Dulte  of  Hfinimoatlr, 
oiteBeeUop  of  the  Univenity,  but  not  loyal  enough 
tV'  Ms-  fhlher  to-  please  Goodman.  Jamee  II  paiw 
dboed  Hie  Io]f«l  HigfaweymaD»  wftieh  Goodman  (in 
Ohber^  bearing>  said  «  wna  doing  him  so  psrtienhn' 
m.  hoBowv  that  no  naan  couM  wonder  if'  Ur 
ariteowtedfcmentL  had^  earned  hiin  a  fiitie  fiirther 
than  <Mdinar7  hito  the  interest  of  that  prine&  But 
ar  hofaad  ktelf  been-  out  of  Ihek  in  badung  hb  old 
naater;  he  had  now  no  way  to  get  home  the  life  he- 
iMa<Qnt,  upon  his  aoeount^  but  by  being  under  the- 
sMneobNgationetoKing^William.'^f  Themcaning- 
of  this  is  understood  to  be,  that  Goodman  offered  to 
SBmasihsCe  Wflliam,  in  consequenee  of  his  baring 
had  »  pardon  fhmi  Jhnies;  hut  the  plot  not  sue- 
caedhig,  he  turned  king^  etidenee  against  Jhmes,  in 
cwbr  to'^eeeura  a  pardon  ftom  'Wittfann.  This 
'^feilyfUMw'^weB  latterly,  so  easy  hi  his  chwm- 
8tanoe%  o^ing,  It  is  suppoaed,  to  the  ddicato 
Glovelhnd,  that  he  used'  to  say  he  would  never  aeV 
^ezan^r  the^G^eat,  but  whan  he  was  certain  thaf 
*'4riaduehesv''>MPiouId  ha  in  the  boxes-to  see  hiin. 

The  stage  in  that  day  was  certainly  not  behind^ 
hand  [with  the  court;  and  as  it  had  less  conren- 
tinna!  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  its  pri- 
vate character  was  never  so  low.  But  we  must  do 
Jttstlbe,  and'  not  oonfbund  even  the  disreputable. 
Poor  Nell  Gvrynn,  m  a  quarrel  with  one  of  the 
Marshalls,  who  reproached  her  with  being  the  mis- 
tress  of  Lord  Buckhurst,  said'  she  was  mistress  but 
of  one  man  at  a  time,  though  she  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  bad  house  **  to  fil^  strong  waters  to  the  gen- 
tlemen j**^  whereas  her  rebuker,  though  a  clergy- 
man's daughter,  was  the  mistress  of  three.  This 
ceMrated  aetress,  who  was  as  excellent  *in  cntain 
gMdy  parts  of  cooredy  as  die  was  InfiBrlor  in  tragedy, 
was  smdl  of  peramr,  but  very  pretty,  with  a  good- 
Inmoured  iace,  and  eyes  that  winked  when  she 
laughed.  Sbeistheanoestressof  the  ducal  &mily  of 
•  St  Mban^s,  wiio  are  thought  to  have  retahied  mote 
of  the  look  and  oomplexion  of  Charles  II,  Aan  any 
other  of  his  dessendants.  Beauderc,  Johnson*! 
friend,  was  like  him;  and  the  black  complexion  is 
stBI  in  vigour.  TheX'King  recommended  her  to  hib 
brother  wftli  his  last  breath,  begging  him  "  not  to  let 
poor  Kelly  starve.*  Buniet  says  she  was  introduced 
ta  the  Kmg  by  Buckingham,  to  supplant  the 
Budiess  of  CleveUmd;  but  others  tell  us,  he  first 
notfoed  her  in  consequence  of  a  hat  of  the  ctrcumfer- 
ewee  of  a  eoBch*-whed,  in  which  Dryden  made  her 
dfcBver  arprohigue,  as  a  set-off  to  an  enormous  hat  of 
PtstoTs  attha  other  hous%  and  which  convidsed  the 
spmOMon  wHh  laughter.  If  Nelly  retained'  a  hd>it 
of  swearing,  which  waa  probably  taught  her  when 
a  child  (and  it  is  deas  eooi^i^am  Pepys  that  she 
did),  the  poets  did  not  discourage  her.  One  of  her 
epilogues  by  Dryden  began  in  the  following  start- 

•'BfamatfcWlieeO«»fa./Tol.ffl,a»p.si.  Vostofthe 
ahcwc  wm^mlmm  m^iiK^  B^tt  mmA  Ubhaa  have  haaa. 
gathsvadlNaftthjawQri^.  Ihsro  ai 
cfOeai  elsewhere.  ^ 

t  nilM'ii^iIpSlUij/uinina/Migj 


ling  Bsaaaes.  itia  mtitkd  *  an  EpHogue  spoken  byi 
Mm  £llen»^  a^n  she  waa  to  he eairxbdoff  dead  by 
the] 


^Hbld;  aro  yon  mad,  you  damn*d  confounded  dbg?' 
I  am  to  rise  and  speak  the  epilogue.** 

Tbe  poet  makes,  her  say  of  heieel^  in  the  course  of. 
the  lines,  that  she  was  «  a  harmless  little  devil,**  and 
that  she  was  slatternly  in  her  dress.  Lely  pamted 
her  with  a  lamb  under  her  arm.  Mr  Pegge  disco* 
vered  that  Charles  made-her  a  lady  of  the  chamber 
to  his  queen.  Pennant  seems  to  think  thia  was  only 
a  title ;,  but  it  is  plain  from  Evelyn*s  Memoirs- that  she 
had  apartments,  in  WhitehalL*  She  died  a.  few 
years  after  the  King^  at  her  house  in  Pall  MalL 
Nell  was  much  libelled  in  her  tlme^  and  among 
others  by  Sir  Geoige  £there4ge;t  very  likely  oulr 
of  some  personal  pique  or  r^ection^  for  such  r»- 
veoges  were  quits,  compatible  with  the  **  loves  **  of 
that  age.  ^  But  she  waa  a  general  fiivautite, .  never* 
theless,  owing  to  a>  aaturri  good^ieartedness  which 
no  course  of  life  oouhl  ovononie*  Burnett  chak 
racter  of  her  is  well  known.  «<  Gtun,**  says  he, 
"the  indisoreetest  and  wildest  creature  that  ever 
was  in  a  court,  continued,  to  the  end  of  that  kingV 
life,  in  great  fiivour,  and  was  maintained  at  avast 
expense.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  told  me  that 
when  she  was  first  brought  to  the  King^  she  asked 
only  five  hundred  pounds  a-year ;.  aad  the  King  re« 
fused,  iL  But  when  he  told  me  this,  about  four 
years  after,  he  said,  she  had  got  of  the  King  above 
sixty  thousand  pounds»  She  acted  all  persons  in  so/ 
lively  a  manner  and  was  such  a  constant  diversicm 
to  tbe  Kii^  that  even  a  new  mistress  could  not  driva 
her  away.  But  afker  all  he  never  treated  her  with 
the, decencies  of  a  nsistress."  $  Nell  Qwynn.  i»  said 
to  have  suggested  to  her  royal  lover  the  building  of 
Chelsea  Hospital,  and  to  hav«  made  him  a  pcesent 
of  the  gpund  for  it. 

Upon  the  whole  the  drssnatio  taste  during  tW 
greater  partof  Chaalee^s  ittigB  was  falae  and  artU 
fioial,  partieularly  an  tragedy.  Ethevedge  produoad 
one  good  eome^>  the  precursor  of  Wycherly  and- 
Congrew ;  hot  Dryden,  the.  raining  fiuroucitew  was 
not  as  greatlo  dramatirr  as  ha  warin  other  writiag;; 
his  haroie  playv  and  Lae*s  *  Atexander,*  were  ad^ 
mired,  not  ao*  much  £br  the  beauties  mixed  with 
their  absuxdil^t  as  fior  the  improt>ahleair  they  gave  to 
a, serious  passion,;  and  the  Isvinuita plays  of  deoeaaad 
authors  arose  those  of  the  most  equivooal  writers, 
of  the.^me  of  James,  not  the  puro  aad  pnofimnd  n^ 
tute  of  Shakspeare  and  his  fellows.  Otway  floo- 
riduadi.hut  was  not  thought  so  great  as  he  ir  now ; 
and  even  in  Otway  ^lero  u  a  hot  bullying-  smaok 
of  the  tavern,  very  different  from  the  vehiptuous- 
ncss  in  Shakspeare.  Towards  the  close  of  this  roign* 
comedy  came  to  its  height,  with  Wycherly,  who, 
almost  as  profiigata  in  point  of  dialogue  aa  any  ef 


^««MaKhlat(|«ri).  I  theace  walhedt  witt  fain  thnnsh 
St  lavet't  Patke  to  tbe  grarden,  where  I  both  saw  and. 

heard  a  very  fsmillar  diaooune  between and 

MaiNattK  aa  thagr  oaUed  an  iatpadeiit  oooMdlany  *e 
lookias  oat  of  taer  fardea  on  a  taRaoe  at  the  top  4f  tbe 
wan,  and* ....  atanding  on  ye  greene  walke  under  it. 
Iwas'heartllyaaRyartMaaoeaek  Ihenee  Ae  Kiogwalked 
to  the  Dacheas  of  Clerelaiid,  another  ladf  of  irlasanro,  and 
curse  of  oar  nation."  —  Evelyn's  •  Memoin/  at  aopra. 
vaL  U,  p.  SK  II  would'  he  owioaa  l»  know  how  M^ 
Krelym  ceadacted  himaelf  dariaf  this  time. 

f  mvaaaaeonaWotka  4tf  the  l>ak««r.] 
odiers,  1704,  vol.  i,  p.  84. 

I  The  veises  are  attributed  to  Etberedge^  bat,  than  a 
8Afld»ihfBiehitht«ofM«tfattia>tf^  ««,perittps,  act 
hiii 
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his  contemporaries,  nevertheless,  hit  the  right  vchi 
of  satire.  Wycheriy  Kved  at  the  other  end  of 
Rusaell  street,  in  Bow  street,  where  we  shall  aee 
him  shortly* 

Wa  are  now  come  to  the  time  of  Congreve,  Mra: 
Bracegirdk  and  others;  Betterton  remaining.  Of 
thes%  individually^  ufie  havo  spoken  befine;  and 
therefinre  shall  only  observe  that  by  the  more  serums 
examples  of  James  IL  and  King  WHUam,  the  maiw 
ners  of  the  day  were  rsfosming,  and  those  of  Ifao 
stage  with  them.  We  now  find  euiadvea  among 
audienees  mora  composed,  and  witness  plays  lesr 
coarse,  though  with  an  abundance  of  double  mean^ 
Ing  and  exuberantly  witty.  Coquetry  and  fiuhion 
are  now  the  reigning  stage  goddesses  as  mere  wan- 
toaness  was  that  of  the  age  preceding. 

Farquhar  and  Vanbrugh  succeeded,  together  with 
Cibber,  Wilkes,  Booth,  and  latterly  Steele  and  Mrs 
Oldfield.  Vanbrugh  does  not  belong  to  Drury  lane» 
but  Farquhar  does,  with  the  rest;  and  a  lively  placo 
he  made  of  it.  He  is  CaptaU  Farquhar,  has  a 
plume  in  his  hat,  and  prodigious  animal  spirits,  with, 
invention  at  will,  and  great  good  nature.  Captains 
abounded  among  tbe  wits  aad  adventurera  of  those. 
days,  down  to  Captains  Maeheath  and  Gtt>bet.  Vaiw 
bmgh  was  a  captain,  Steele  at  one  time  was  Cap- 
tain  Steele.;  and  Mra  Otdfield's  fiuher,  though  the 
son  of  a  vintner,  became  Captain  Oldfield,  and  gen- 
teelly ran  out  an  estate.  This  is  still  the  i^  of 
genuine  comedy,  and  the  stag^  is  worthy  of  it.  Tho- 
tasgady^wos  psaportionahly  bad.  Bootl%  faideed» 
waa  a  good  tragic  actor,  but  he  suited  the  age  in 
being  declamatory.  He  was  the  hero  of  Addison*^ 
Cato,  once  the  fiivourite  trag^y  of  the  critisBr  now  of 
nobody. 

Rowe  was  another  artificial  writer  of  tragedy,  but 
not  without  a  vein  of  feeling.  It  seems  to  have 
been  thought  in  those  times,  as  we  may  see  by  these 
antitors,  and  by  the  tragedies  of  Banks  and  LiUo, 
that  to  be  natural,  an  author  was  to  be  prosaical ; 
while,  if  he  had  any  pretensions  to  be  poetical,  it  was 
h»  business  to-* 

** wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art. " 

Thaipndual  ai^[>roach,  alaa»  of  thia  peciGd  to  our 
own  times, more  eritioal  in  oostume,  atul  tba  pio- 
tmrea  left  to  us  of  fiivourite  peribrmeia  in  Hamkfe 
and  Hermione^  dressed  in  wigs,  and  hoop  petticoat^ 
render  those  outrages  upon  propriety  still  stranger 
to  otte*s  imagination.  They  see  tn^edy  m  m  moefe 
beroical  light.  Cato  wore  a  long  peruke ;  Alexan- 
der the  Great  a  wig  and  jack-boots ;  and  it  was  ens- 
tomary,  down  to  Garrick's  time,  to  dress  Macbeth, 
and  other  tragic  gcneralf-offiocss  in  a  suit  of  briek*^ 
dust.     **  Booth  enters^**  says  Pope : — 

**  Hark,,  the  universal  peal  I 

But  has  he  spolben  ?     Kot  a  syllable. 

What  shook  the  stage  and.  made  the  people  stare  ? 

Cato*s  long  wig,  flowered  gown^jand-  lackered  chair.** 

The  stare  was  not  that  of  ridicule,  but  of  admiration. 
An  this  makes  the  comedy  of  that  period  shine  out 
the  more,  as  the  oolgi  tnilh  extant.  Cherry,  and 
Arahec,  and  Sir  Hany  \¥ikhur,.aad  Sk  John  Bmle^ 
andmy  Lady  Betfy  MocBsh,  wore  tte-tbe  age,  and 
UkC  the  perfarmcrs. 

To  return  to  these.  Wilks  waa  the  fine  gen- 
tlaMnofthaeperitti.  Hawas&friendof  fSsi^harVi 
^sAo  -canso  tc^  London  wnh  '  hiin  nom  Dobno.  Cih* 
her,  though  he  wrote  a  good  aeiedy,  would  appear, 
by  some  accounts  oThim,  to  have  been  little  more 
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on  the  stage  than  a  mimic  of  past  actors.  Steele, 
however,  has  a  criticism  on  him  and  Wilks,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  them  both  as  perfect  actors  in  their 
kinds.  "  Wilks  **  he  proceeds  to  say,  «  has  a  singu- 
lar  talent  in  representing  the  gmces  of  nature ;  Gib- 
ber the  deformity  in  the  affecUtion  of  them.  Were 
I  a  writer  of  plays,  I  should  never  employ  either  of 
them  in  parts  which  had  not  their  benU  this  way. 
This  is  seen  in  the  inimitable  strain  and  run  of 
good  humour  which  Is  kept  up  in  the  character 
of  Wildair,  and  in  the  nice  and  delicate  abuse  of 
understanding  in  that  of  Sir  Novelty.  Gibber  in 
another  light,  hiu  exquisitely  the  JUt  civility  of  an 
affected  gentleman  usher,  and  Wilks  the  easy  frank- 
ness  of  a  gentleman.  •  •  •  •  To  beseech  grace- 
folly,  to  approach  respectfully,  to  pity,  to  mourn, 
to  love,  are  the  places  wherein  Wilks  may  be  made  to 
shine  with  the  utmost  beauty.  To  rally  pleasantly, 
to  scorn  artfully,  to  flatter,  to  ridicule,  and  to  neg- 
lect, are  what.  Gibber  would  perform  with  no  less 
excellence.**  • 

This  criticism  produced  'a  letter  to  Steele  from 
two  inferior  actors  of  that  time,  Bullock  and  Pen- 
kethman,  who  rather  than  not  be  noticed  at  all, 
were  willing  to  be  bantered.  They  knew  it  would 
be  done  good-naturedly.  Accordingly  the  *  Tatler 
says,  **  For  the  information  of  posterity  I  shall  com- 
ply with  this  letter,  and  set  these  two  great  men 
in  such  a  light  as  Sallust  has  his  placed  Gato  and 
Giesar.  Mr  William  Bullock  aod  Mr  William  Pen- 
kethman  are  of  the  same  age ,  profession,  aad  sex. 
They  both  distingubh  themselves  in  a  very  par- 
ticular manner  under  the  discipline  of  the  crab-tree 
with  thb  only  difference,  that  Mr  Bullock  has  the 
more  agreeable  squally  and  Mr  Penkethman  the 
more  gr^eful  shrug.  Penkethman  devours  cold 
chick  with  great  applause;  Bullock*s  talent  lies 
chiefly  in  asparagus.  Penkethman  is  very  dexter- 
ous at  conveying  himself  under  a  table ;  Bullock  is 
no  less  active  at  jumping  over  a  stick.  Mr  Pen- 
kethman has  a  great  deal  of  money ;  but  Mr  Bul- 
lock is  the  taller  man.'*f 

Off"  the  stage,  and  behind  the  scenes,  Gibber  per- 
formed the  part  of  a  coxcomb  of  the  first  order. 
We  shall  not  be  properly  acquainted  with  Drury 
lane,  at  this  period  if  we  do  not  repeat  his  story  of 
the  wig. 

This  was  a  peruke  of  his,  fiunous  in  the  part  of 
Sir  Fopling  Flutter.  It  was  so  much  admired,  that 
Gibber  used  to  have  it  brought  upon  the  stage  in  a 
sedan,  and  put  it  on  publicly,  to  the  great  content 
of  the  beholders.  A  set  of  curls  so  applauded  was 
the  next  thing  to  a  toast ;  and  accordingly  Golonel, 
then  Mr  Brett,  whom  the  toasts  admired,  could  not 
rest  till  he  had  taken  possession  of  it.  <*  The  first 
yiew,"  says  Colley,  "  that  fires  the  head  of  a  young 
gentleman  of  thb  modish  ambition,  just  broke  loose 
from  bunness,  is  to  cut  a  figure  (as  they  call  it)  in  a 
side  box  at  the  play,  from  whence  their  next  step 
is  to  the  green-room  behind  the  scenes,  sometimes 
their  non  vJtnu  Hither,  at  last  then,  in  this  hope- 
ful quest  of  his  fortune,  came  this  gentleman-errant, 
not  doubting  but  the  fickle  dame,  while  he  was 
thus  qualified  to  receive  her,  might  be  tempted  to 
fall  into  his  lap.  And  though,  possibly,  the  eharms 
of  our  theatrical  nymphs  might  have  theur  share  in 
drawing  him  thither;  yet,  in  my  observation,  the 
most  visible  cause  of  his  first  coming  was  a  more 
sincere  passion  he  had  conceived  for  a  fiur  full-bot- 
tomed perriwig,  which  I  then  wore  in  my  first  play 
of  the  <  Fool  in  Fashion,'  in  the  year  1695.  For  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  hmux  of  those  days  were  of  a 
quite  different  oast  to  the  modern  stamp,  and  had 
more  of  the  stateliness  of  the  peacock  in  their  mien, 
than  (which  now  seems  to  be  their  highest  emula- 
tion) the  pert  of  a  lapwing.  Kow,  whatever  oon- 
tempt  phikMophert  may  have  for  a  fine  perriwig, 
my  iHend,  who  was  not  to  despise  tbt  world,  but  to 

•<Tkaer,'No.ies. 
tId.No.18S.    See  also  No.  7. 


live  in  it,  knew  very  well,  that  so  material  an  article 
of  dress,  upon  the  head  of  a  man  of  sense,  if  it  be- 
came him,  could  never  fail  of  drawing  to  him  a 
more  partial  regard  and  benevolence,  than  could 
possibly  be  hoped  for  in  an  ill-made  one.  This, 
perhaps,  may  soften  the  grave  censure  which  so 
youthful  a  purchase  might  otherwise  have  laid  upon 
him.  In  a  word,  he  made  his  attack  upon  this  per- 
riwig, as  your  young  fellows  generally  do  for  a  lady 
of  pleasure ;  first,  by  a  few  familiar  praises  of  her 
person,  and  then  a  civil  inquiry  into  the  price  of  it. 
But  on  his  observing  me  a  little  surprised  at  the 
levity  of  his  question  about  a  fop*s  perriwig,  he 
began  to  rally  himself  with  so  much  wit  and  hu- 
mour upon  the  folly  of  his  fondness  for  it,  that  he 
struck  me  with  an  equal  desire  of  granting  any- 
thing, in  my  power,  to  oblige  so  facetious  a  cus« 
tomer.  This  singular  beginning  of  our  converse 
tion,  and  the  mutual  laughs  that  ensued  upon  it» 
ended  in  an  agreement  to  finish  our  bargain,  that 
night,  over  a  botUe."  *  Golonel  Brett,  being  a  man 
of  <*  bomnes  fniutuM,**  married  Savage*s  mother ! 

Mrs  Oldfield  made  such  an  impression  in  her  day, 
and  has  been  noticed  by  so  many  writers,  that  she 
must  have  a  passage  to  herself  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Gaptain  Oldfield  above-mentioned,  and  went  to 
live  with  her  aunt,  who  kept  the  Mitre  tevem  in 
St  James*s  market.  Here,  we  are  told,  Gaptain  Far- 
quhar,  overhearing  Miss  Nancy  read  a  play  behind 
the  bar,  was  so  struck  **  with  the  proper  emphaus 
and  agreeable  turn  she  gave  to  each  character,  that 
he  swore  the  girl  was  cut  out  finr  the  stage.  As  she 
had  always  expressed  an  inclination  for  that  way  of 
life,  and  a  desire  of  trying  her  fortune  in  it,  her 
mother,  on  this  encouragement,  the  next  time  she 
saw  Gaptain  Vanbrugh  (afterwards  Sir  John),  who 
had  a  great  respect  for  the  family,  acquainted  him 
with  Gaptain  Farquhar*s  opinion,  on  which  he  de- 
sired to  know  whether  her  bent  wm  most  tragedy  or 
comedy.  Miss  being  caUed  in,  informed  him,  that 
her  principal  inclination  was  to  the  latter,  having  at 
that  time  gone  through  all  Beaumont  and  Fleteher's 
comedies ;  and  the  play  she  vras  reading  when  Gap- 
tain Farquhar  dined  there  having  been  <  The  Scornful 
Lady.*  Gaptain  Vanbrugh,  shortly  after,  recom- 
mended her  to  Mr  Ghristopher  Rich,  who  took  her 
into  the  house  at  the  allowance  of  fifWen  shillings 
per  week.  However,  her  ageeeable  figure  and  sweet- 
ness of  voice  soon  gave  her  the  preference,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  town,  to  all  the  young  actresses 
of  that  time,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  particular, 
being  pleased  to  speak  to  Mr  Rich  in  her  favour,  he 
instantly  raised  her  to  twenty  shillings  per  week. 
After  which  her  fame  and  salary  gradually  increased, 
till  at  length  they  both  attained  that  height  which 
her  merit  entitled  her  to.*'f 

The  new  actress  had  a  silver  voice,  a  beautiful  fitee 
and  person,  great  good  nature,  sprightliness,  and  grace, 
and  became  the  fine  lady  of  the  stage,  in  the  most 
respectable  sense  of  the  word.  She  also  acted  he- 
roines of  the  sentimental  order,  and  had  an  original 
part  in  every  play  of  Steele.  But  she  was  particu- 
larly £unous  in  the  part  of  Lady  Betty  Modish,  in 
<  The  Gareless  Husband.*  The  name  explains  the 
character.  Gibber  teH  us,  that  he  drew  many  of  the 
strokes  in  it  from  her  lively  manner.  <*  Had  her 
birth,"  he  says,  «  placed  her  in  a  higher  rank  of  life, 

•«  Apology,*  p.  aos. 

t  Baker's  « Biographia  Dramatica,'  Art.  Farqohar,  vol.  i, 
p.  156.  '  Faithful  Memoin,  &c.  of  Mrs  Anne  Oldlksld,'  bj 
Bgerton,  p.  70. 


she  had  certainly  appeared,  in  reality,  what  in  tliif 
play  she  only  excellently  acted,  an  agreeable  g»jr 
woman  of  quality,  a  little  too  eonseious  of  her  na- 
tural attraotions.  I  have  often  seen  her  in  private 
societies,  where  women  of  the  best  rank  might  have 
borrowed  some  part  of  their  behaviour^  without  th« 
least  diminution  of  their  sense  or  dignity.  And  this 
very  morning,  where  I  am  now  writing,  at  the  Bath* 
November  11th,  1798,  the  same  words  were  said  of 
her  by  a  lady  of  condition,  whose  better  judgmeiil  of 
her  personal  merit,  in  that  light,  has  emboldened 
me  to  repeat  them.  After  her  suooess  in  this  cha- 
racter of  higher  life,  all  that  nature  had  given  her  of 
the  actrcu  seemed  to  have  risen  to  iu  full  perise- 
tion :  but  the  variety  of  her  power  could  not  be 
known  till  she  was  seen  in  a  variety  of  charaotera  ; 
which,  as  fast  as  they  fell  to  her,  she  equally  excelled 
in.  Authors  had  much  more  from  her  perfimnanoe 
than  they  had  reason  to  hope  for,  from  what  they  had 
written  for  her ;  and  none  had  less  than  another,  but 
as  their  genius,  in  the  parts  they  allotted  her,  was 
more  or  less  elevated. 

«  In  the  wearing  of  her  person  she  was  particu- 
larly fortunate ;  her  figure  was  always  improving  to 
her  thirty-sixth  year;  but  her  excellence  inaction 
was  never  at  a  stand ;  and  the  last  new  character  die 
shone  in  (Lady  Townly)  was  a  proof  that  she  wee 
still  able  to  do  mere,  if  more  could  have  been  done 
for  Aer.  She  had  one  mark  of  good  sense,  rardy 
known  in  any  actor  of  dther  sex  but  her  herself  I 
have  obaerved  several,  with  promising  dispontion^ 
very  desirous  of  instruction  at  thdr  first  setting  out ; 
but  no  sooner  had  they  found  their  best  account  in 
It,  than  they  were  as  desirous  of  being  left  to  their 
own  capacity,  which  they  then  thought  would  be 
disgraced  by  thwr  seenung  to  want  any  farther  assis- 
tance. But  this  was  not  Mrs  Oldficld's  way  of  tlunk- 
ing ;  for  to  the  last  year  of  her  life  she  never  under- . 
took  any  part  she  liked,  without  being  importunately 
desirous  of  having  all  the  helps  in  it  that  another 
could  possibly  give  her.  By  knowmg  so  much  her- 
self, she  found  how  much  more  there  was  of  nature 
yet  needful  to  be  known. 

««  Yet  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  give  her  any  hint, 
that  she  was  not  able  to  take  or  improve.  With  all 
this  merit,  she  was  tractable,  and  less  presuming  in 
her  station  than  several  that  had  not  half  her  preten- 
sions to  be  troublesome.  But  she  lost  nothing  by 
her  easy  conduct;  she  had  everything  she  asked, 
which  she  took  care  should  be  always  reasonable ; 
because  she  hated  as  much  to  be  grudg'd  as  deny*d 
a  civility.  Upon  her  extraordinary  action  in  the 
« Provoked  Husband,*  the  managers  made  her  a  pre- 
sent of  fifty  guineas  more  than  her  agreement,  which 
never  was  more  than  a  verbal  one :  for  they  knew 
she  was  above  deserting  them,  to  engage  upon  any 
other  stage ;  and  she  was  conscious  they  would  never 
think  it  their  interest  to  give  her  cause  of  compUint. 
In  the  last  two  months  of  her  illness,  when  she  was 
no  longer  able  to  assbt  them,  she  declined  receiving 
her  salary,  though  by  her  agreement  she  was  entitled 
to  it.  Upon  the  whole,  she  was,  to  the  last  scene 
she  acted,  the  delight  of  her  spectatora.*** 

.    •<Ap0logy,'p.UO. 
(Tofe  OmtimtetL) 
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^RB  8T&BBT8  OF  TBB  BKBTROPOLISt 

THXZK  MXM0KIZ8  AKD  OftEAT  MSK. 

CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH-^ QmHnued). 

SAUKT   LAKE,   AWB  THE  TWO  TBXATKlt  IK  DKUAT 
LAMK  AXD  COTKNT  OAKDKK. 

Ccnients: — Mra  (Hdfidd, — Her  aingvlar  podtian  in 
90ciety.^Not  ike  Flavia  of  the  TatUr.^PopeU  ao- 
coamt  of  her  laat  wordt  probaUy  not  trMe^^-Dedama* 
ioiy  acting, — Lively  account  of  GarruJe  and  Quin  by 
Mr  CuTuberland. — Improvement  tf  stage  costume— 
King^^Mrs  Pritckard^—Mr§  CUve—Mrs  Wqffing-' 
ion» — Covent  Gttrden.'—Barry.^^Contradietory  cka* 
ractera  of  kim  by  Davie*  and  ChurchUL — ilf  odSrZm.— 
Woodward, — Pantomime. — English  taste  in  muttc— 
Cooke, — Rise  of  actors  and  actresses  tn  social  ronJt— 
Improoement  of  tke  audience^^—Dr  Joknson  at  He 
tkeaire, — Ckurckill  a  great  pit  critu^^His  Rosciad,-^ 
His  picture  rf  Moescp.^-J\frs  Jordan  and  Mr  SuetL 
^^Early  recollections  ofapUq^goer, 

This  chmrmiDg  actress  (Mrs  Oldfield)  is  said  to  have 
been  the  Flavia  of  <  The  Tatler*  (No.  212).  The  catch, 
penny  writer  of  her  memoin  equiTOcally  speaks  of  it 
as  her  **  vera  effi<fies/*  and  on  his  authority  the  assertion 
has  been  repeated.  But  as  a  FUvia  mentioned  in  the 
tame  work  (No.  2d9)  turns  out  to  be  Miss  Osborne, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Bishop  Atterbury  (upon 
whom  he  wrote  the  lines  on  a  &n,  there  inserted, 
beginning 

"  Flavia  the  least  and  slightest  toy 
Can  with  resistless  art  employ  **) 

and  as  the  first  Flaria  k  praised  for  her  quality  and 
the  ^treme  simplicity  of  her  manners  (which,  accord- 
ing to  Cibber,  was  not  exactly  one  of  the  charms  of 
Mrs  Oldfield),  the  supposition,  we  think,  fidk  to  the 
ground.  We  need  hare  leas  hesitation  in  admittbg, 
that  Steele,  who  knew  her  well,  alludes  to  her  m 
another  paper,  under  her  finrourite  title  of  Lady 
Betty  Modijdi.  Speaking  of  the  effeou  of  lore  upon 
*  a^n«rous  temper,  in  refining  the  manners,  he  says, 
**  There  is  Colonel  Ranter,  who  never  spoke  with* 
out  an  oath  until  he  saw  the  Lady  BeUy  Modish ; 
now,  never  gives  his  man  an  order,  but  it  is,  <  Pxmy, 
Tom,  do  it.*  The  drawers  where  he  drinks  live  in 
perfect  happiness.  He  asked  Will  at  the  George 
the  other  day,  how  he  did  ?  Where  he  used  to  say, 
*  Damn  it,  it  is  so ;'  he  now  <  believes  there  is  some 
mistake ;  he  must  confess,  he  is  of  another  opinion ; 
but,  however,  he  will  not  insist.****  This  Colonel 
Ranter  is  supposed  by  the  commentators  to  have 
be«n  Brigadier- General  Churchill,  one  of  the  Marl- 
borough fiunily,  who  lived  with  Mrs  Oldfield  after 
the  death  of  Mr  Maynwaring.  Steele  elsewhere 
speaks  of  a  '  General*  (supposed  to  be  the  same) 
'  weeping*  for  her,  in  the'character  of  Indiana  in  his 
'  Conscious  Lovers ;  *  upon  which  he  said  Mr  Wilks 
obierved  (for  he  had  made  all  the  fine  gentlemen 
tender)  that  the  General  «  would  fight  ne*er  the 
worse  for  that.** 

Mrs  01dfield*s  position  in  life  was  singular.  With 
all  her  beauty  and  attraction,  and  the  license  of  stage 
manners,  she  is  understood  to  have  attached  herself 
but  to  two  persons,  successively,  and  on  the  footing 
of  a  wife.  The  first  was  Mr  Maynwaring,  a  cele- 
brated Whig  writer,  to  whom  one  of  the  volumes  of 
<  The  SpeeUtor*  it  dedicated,  and  by  whom  she  had 
ft  son;  and,  after  bU  death,  she  lived  with  General 
Churchill,  by  whom  like  had  a  son  also.  «  She  left.** 
says  « The  General  Biography,* «« the  bulk  of  her  sub- 
•tance  to  her  ion  Maynwaring,  from  whose  father 
ahe  bid  leoatved  it;  without  neglecting,  however, 
her  other  son  Churchill,  and  her  own  relations." 
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During  the  period  of  these  two  connexions,  Mrs 
Oldfield  appears  to  have  been  received  into  the  first 
circles,  where  she  is  described  aa  being  a  pattern 
of  good  behaviour;  and  yet  the  feding  of  Mr 
Maynwaring*s  friends  against  the  connexbn  was  so 
strong,  that  she  herself  though  she  is  understood  to 
have  had  a  nncere  aflfoctbn  for  him,  is  said  to  have 
ofUn  remonstrated  with  him  against  it,  as  ii^urious 
to  his  interest.  Marriage  with  an  actress,  though 
the  example  had  been  set  by  a  Duke,  appears  in 
neither  case  to  have  been  thought  of.  The  feeling  of 
society  seems  to  have  been  this :  ^  Here  is  a  wovdui 
bred  up  to  the  stage,  and  passing  her  life  upon  it. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  she  should  marry  a  gentle- 
man of  family ;  and  y^t,  as  her  behaviour  would 
otherwise  deserve  it,  and  the  examples  of  actresses 
are  of  no  authority  for  anyone  but  themselves,  some 
license  may  be  allowed  to  a  woman  who  diverts  ua 
so  agreeably,  who  attracts  the  society  of  tlie  wits,  and 
is  so  capital  a  dresser.  We  will  treat  her  profession 
with  contempt,  but  herself  with  consideration.** 
Upon  these  curious  grounds  Mrs  Oldfield  lived  in 
every  respect  like  a  woman  of  fiuhion,  and  as  she 
became  rich  (which  was,  perhaps,  not  the  least  of 
her  recommendations),  she  was  admitted  into  the 
best  society,  and  went  to  court.  The  pretence  among 
her  visitors  during  both  her  connexions,  probably 
was,  that  die  was  privately  married ;  but  she  was 
too  sineere  to  warrant  the  deception.  The  Princess 
of  Wales  (afkerwards  Queen  of  George  II)  asked 
her  one  day  at  a  levee,  if  her  marriage  with  General 
Churdiill  was  true.  «  So  it  is  said,  may  it  please 
your  highness,  but  we  have  not  owned  it  yet.**^— >**  it 
may  appear  singular,**  says  Mr  Chalmers,  who  tells 
us  this  story,  <*  to  quote  the  late  pious  Sir  James 
Stonhouse  for  anecdotes  ^of  Mrs  Oldfield ;  yet  in 
one  of  his  letters  we  are  informed,  that  ahe  always 
went  to  the  house  in  the  same  dress  she  had  worn  at 
dinner,  in  her  visits  te  the  houses  of  great  people*; 
tat  she  was  much  eareawd  on  account  of  her  profes- 
sional merit,  and  her  connexion  with  Mr  Churchill, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  brother,^ — that  she  used 
to  go  to  the  playhouse  in  a  chair,  attended  by  two 
footmen ;  that  she  seldom  spoke  to  any  one  of  the 
actors ;  and  was  allowed  a  sum  of  money  to  buy  her  - 
own  cbthes.***  Mrs  Oldfield's  generosity  was  much 
admired  in  giving  a  pension  to  Savage,  which  he 
received  regularly  as  long  as  she  lived.  This  is 
what  has  given  posterity  a  liking  for  her.  When 
she  died,  she  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Cham- 
ber, and  her  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey  was 
attended  by  several  noblemen,  among  others,  as  pall- 
bearers. Mr  Chalmers  has  repeated,  with  other 
biographers,  that  ''  at  her  own  desire,**  she  was 
elegantly  dressed  in  her  coffin ;  on  which  account, 
il  is  added.  Pope  introduced  her  in  the  character  of 
Karcissa: 

«  Odious !  in  woollen !  'twould  a  saint  provoke, 
(Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  sipoke); 
No,  let  a  charming  chintx  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  Umbs  and  shade  my  lifeless  face : 
One  would  not  sure  be  frightful  when  one's  dead*-  ^ 
And,  Betty,  give  this  cheek  a  little  red.*' 

But  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  autho- 
rity for  this  speech,  except  the  poet's.  A  letter 
written  to  her  first  biographer  by  an  attendant  during 
her  last  illness,  says,  that  '<  altiiough  she  had  no 
priest,**  she  "  prayed  without  eeasbg,**  whidi  does 

*  Letters  from  the  Rev  J.  Orton  and  the  Rev.  Sir  John 
Stonhoiue,  qooted  in  the  <  General  Biographical  Dictionary,' 
VOL  xjdU,  p.  ase. 


not  look  like  an  attention  to  dress ;  but  the  biogra- 
pher adds,  that  «  as  the  nicety  of  dress  was  bar 
delight  when  living,  she  was  as  nicely  dressed  after 
her  decease ;  being,  by  Mrs  Saunden'  direction,  thus 
laid  in  her  coffin.**  The  nicely  here  mentioned  wm, 
to  be  sure,  ^  mortal  fine.**--"  She  had  on,"  says  the 
writer,  «  a  very  fine  Brussels  lace-head,  a  ^HoDan^ 
shift  with  tucker,  and  double  ruffies  of  the  same  lace; 
a  pair  of  new  kid  gloves,  and  her  body  wrapt  up  in  a 
winding  sheet.***  Tet  we  are  of  MontafgneTa  opi- 
nion, and  know  not  why  death  ahould  be  rendered 
more  melancholy  than  it  is.  When  a  tomb  vraa 
opened  in  Greece,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Aspasifi 
there  was  found  in  it  a  tpng  of  myrtle,  in  gold. 

The  next^batch  of  players,  with  Garrick  at  their 
head,  are  Quin,  Macklin,  Barry,  King,  Woodward 
Gentleman  Smith,  and  others;  with  Mrs  Clive^ 
Pritchard,  Cibber,  and  Wo^ngton.  Garrick's  Uter 
contemporaries  are  Parsons,  Dodd,  Quick,  the  Pal- 
mers, Miss  Pope,  Mrs  Abingdon,  and  others,  who 
bring  us  down  to  Mrs  Siddons,  Miss  Farren,  &c 
the  commencers  of  our  own  time.  Of  Steele  and 
the  sentimental  comedy  we  need  say  no  more;  Gold- 
smith belongs  to  Covent  Garden  j  Foote  to  the 
Haymarkct;  and  Cumberland,  though  an  elegant 
writer,  does  not  call  for  any  particular  mention  in  an 
abstract  like  this. 

When  Garrick  first  appeared,  a  declamatory  gran- 
deur prevailed  in  tragedy,  which  we  conceive  to 
have  arisen  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  It  was  pro- 
bably handed  down  by  Booth;  and  imitated,  with 
the  usual  deterioration,  from  Betterton,  who,  though 
a  true  genius  and  a  uaiwrsal  one,  may  not  have 
been  unoorrupted  by  the  taste  of  the  times ;  not  to 
mention  that  it  is  doubtful,  till  Garrick  appeared, 
whether  the  art  of  acting  was  not  identified  with 
something  too  much  of  an  art,  and  the  delicacy  of 
verses  expected  to  partake  more  of  recitation  and 
musical  accompaniment  than  we  now  look  fbr.  Our 
auspicion  to  this  effect  arises  firom  the  traditional 
habits  of  the  stage,  one  generation  handing  down  the 
manner  of  another,  and  Betterton  himself  having 
been  educated  in  the  school  of  those  who  were  bred 
up  in  the  recollection  of  Burbage  and  CondeU. 
Shskspeare  himself^  firom  custom,  or  even  from  some 
subtlety  of  reason,  might  have  approved  of  some- 
thing of  this  kind ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
celebrated  directions  of  Hamlet  to  the  players,  there 
appears  to  us  a  secret  dissatisfiMtion  with  the  most 
applauded  actors  of  that  time,  as  not  being  exactly 
what  was  desirable.  If  this  notion  is  just,  and  the 
great  poet  of  nature  was  as  much  advanced  beyond 
his  time  in  this  as  in  other  respects^  be  might  indeed 
have  hailed  such  an  actor  as  Garrick,  however  hy- 
perbolically  they  have  been  sometimes  put  together. 
The  best  performers  whom  Garrick  found  in  pos- 
session of  public  applause,  though  come  of  them  are 
described  as  excelling  in  all  the  varieties  of  passion, 
(as  Mrs  Cibber,  for  instance)  appear  to  have  been 
more  or  less  of  the  old  declamatory  schooL  Quin 
in  particular,  then  at  the  head  of  the  profession,  was 
an  avowed  dedaimer,  having  the  same  notions  of 
tngedy  in  the  ddivery,  which  his  firiend  Thomson 
bad  in  the  con^Msition.  Posterity  respects  Quin,  as 
the  friend  of  Thomson,  and  laughs  with  him  as  an 
epicure  and  a  sayer  of  bon-mots.  Garrick  and  be 
ultimately  became  exodlent  friends.  Of  the  first 
reception  of  the  new  style  of  acting  introduced  by 
Garrick^  its  eleotrical  effect  upon  ioine^  and  the 
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ttttoMl  hmttmOoa  of  otiMn  to  give  up  ifaair  old 
iiroiiHtet,  A  Ufd/pk^iro  Ut  been  left  «n  by  Mr 

Oiibeettad. 

ISreeldog  of  bMHeU;  whovM  dND  at  WeMBiiMir 
tflKiol*  he  «y%  *<  I  WM  onee  or  twioe  eUowed  to 
,ge,  under  proper  oootoj,  to  the  play,  where,  for  the 
iirat  time  in  my  life,  I  wet  treetod  with  the  sight  of 
Oarrick  In  the  character  of  Lothario.  Quin  played 
-Roratio;  Ryan,  Ahamont;  Bfn  Cffaber,  Calfnta; 
Mi  Mie  PrftdMii  eondeModed  to  the  hvmble  pait 
^  IiAffinia.  I  ei^^yyed  a  good  Tiew  of  the  Ha^e 
(ftam  the  front  row  of  the  gallery,  and  my  attention 
was  livetted  to  the  aeene.  I  hare  the  spectacle  even 
now,  as  it  were,  before  my  eyes.  Quin  presented 
lifmself,  upon  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  in  a  green 
at,  embraidered  dbwn  the  aeams,  oa  mut^ 
I  fuU-bottoBied  perriwig^  rolled  stockings^  and 
hlgh4ieeled,  square-toed  shoes;  with  >ery  little 
tiriation  of  cadence,  and  in  a  deep,  ftill  tone,  aooom- 
yanied  by  a  sawfagldnd  dt  action,  which  had  more 
«r  llie  aenata  than  of  the  stage  in  it,  he  reQed  out 
1&  heroies  with<  an  air  of  dlgnjied  iodifimecw  that 
trrr^mA  to  diidain  the  plaodita  that  wiere  bestowed 
upon  Idm.  Mrs  Gibber,  in  a  key  hich-pitched,  but 
yweet  withal,  sung,  or  rather  redutiTed,  Howe's 
harmonious  strain,  something  in  the  manner  of  the 
inpiOTMatoree ;  it  was  ao  extremely  wanting  In 
oontfwt,  timt,  though  it  did  not  wound  the  ear,  it 
'wearied  It ;  whea  she  had  once  recited  two  or  three 
speeches,  I  could  anticipate  the  manner  of  every 
•ueoeediag  one ;  it  was  like  a  long,  old,  legendary 
ballad  of  innumerable  stansas,  everyone  of  which 
Is  eong  to  the  same  tone,  etermdly  chiming  in  the 
enr  without  variation  or  reiiet  Mrs  FritelMBrd  was 
anactnesofa  difierent  cast,  had  more  nature^  and, 
of  couase,  more  change  of  tone^  and  variety  lM>th  of 
action  and  expression:  in  my  opinion  the  comparison 
was  decidedly  in  her  favour ;  but  when*  after  long 
and  eager  expeetatiotr,  f  first  beheld  little  Garrick, 
tflen  young  aad  light  audaHve  in  every  mueole<  and 
in  every  feature^  come  bounding  on  the  stage,  end 
pointing  at  the  wittol  Altamont  and  heavy-paced 

Horatio heavens,  what  a  transition ! — it  seemed  as 

if  a  whole  century  had  been  swept  over  in  the  tran- 
litSon  of  a  single  scene;  old  things  were  done  away 
tttA  a  new  order  at  onee  brought  forward,  t>right 
and  luminous,  and  ekarly  destined  to  dispel  the  ber- 
bsrtsms  and  bigotry  of  a  tasteless  age,  too  long 
attached  to  the  prejudices  of  custom,  and  super- 
stitiously  devoted  to  the  illusions  of  imposing  decla- 
ination.  This  heaven-bom  actor  was  then  struggling 
to  emancipate  .hie  audience  from  the  shivery  they 
vpere  lusigned  to;  and  thou^  at  times,  he  succeeded 
In  throwing  in  some  fleams  of  new-born  l^ht  upon 
them,  yet,  in  general,  they  seemed  to  love  darkneu 
letter  than  light,  and,  in  the  dialogue  of  altercation 
between  Horatio  and  Lothario,  bestowed  fiur  the 
greater  them  ef  ktmdt  upon  the  master  of  the  old 
aehool  than  npen  the  founder  of  the  new.  I  thank 
my  stars,  my  feelings  in  those  moments  led  me  right; 
they  were  those  of  nature,  and  therefore  could  not 
or*  • 

It  is  needleai  to  add  that  Garrick  excelled  in 
comedy  as  well  as  tragedy,  and  in  the  lowest  comedy 
too— in  Abel  Drugger  as  well  as  Hamlet.  He  was 
first  at  Goodman's  fields;  then  appeared  both  at 
G>vent  garden  and  Drury  lane ;  but  in  a  short  time 
settled  for  lifo  at  Drury  lane^  as  actor,  manager,  and 

*  *  Memoiiv  of  RiohaTtl  CuDuenaDo,  written  by  nliHiniir> 
4te.p.0O.  J)avies,in]ils'IiliBor6MTkk,'vol.Lp.l96,glvie 
Qs  a  different  idea  of  the  prefereace  awarded  by  the  audi- 
ence. To  be  ture,  upon  Us  knovledf^,  be  says  only  that 
Qoin  was  deCeated  "  im  the  opinion  of  the  best  jndgei ;"  bal 
he  adds,  Ihnn  report,  an  anecdote  that  looks  as  if  the  general 
feeling  diM>  waa  against  him.  "  When  Lothario,"  he  soyi, 
«flave  Hontio  Iks  ehaUeoge,  Qoin,  intfesad  <tf  ateepdnf  it 
Initantaneooaly,  with  the  determined  and  anembarrassed 
brow  ofsnperior  bravery,  made  a  long  paoss,  and  dragged 
oMiho  WDrt|% 

'im  meet  thee  there  I' 

in  tncli  a  manner  as  to  make  it  appear  absolutely  Indicrons. 
He  pttned  to  long  before  he  spoke,  that  aoincbbdy,  it  was 
said,  called  out  tnm  the  gallery,  'Why don't  you  tell  the 
gentleman  whether  you  will  meet  him  or  notr  '» 


Ho  waa  ■  ipeigbtly  dnoHtisCb' a  own  or  wit 
and  no  donbl  a  fenereus  tauh  tbem^  the 
nattcra  of  bniiaess  In  which  he  w» 
and  the  f^rbnlaof  aU  Uais  wfalA  ho 
bean  often  foreed  intor  gothim*  ^h  aaayi  mfkm 
taetar  fbr  the  Mvwie.  Jishnaen,  w«io  dM  not  ap«e 
hi«,pMiaouncedUmgeiMraas.  VfaM  as  lila  tragedy 
must  have  been,  we  enqpeot  hiaeemedy  must;  have 
been  finer;  beeause  hii  eiwn  naturo  waa  Me  of 
greiMn^  sp^sbtlhieis  thn  iiaifiBwa  We  hear 
■oCUngefrfousof  MmArMghouthi^llfol  nd  his 
iMC^  with  a  great  deal  of  aooteiMH,  hat  nolldvg  In  k 

profound  or  lomantie. 

Gaarick  has  the  lepolMlOB  of  lttpr«vkif  the  stage 
eoeMttne:  buthwM  SAMhInlbntdldlt.  ThehMn 
Hr  West,  who  was  die  first  (in  hb  pietmn  of  ite 
«  Death  of  Wolfo  *)  to  omitifae  eld  absoraty  of  putting 
a  piece  of  armour  histead  of  a  waistoaat  npon  a 
general  ofiieer,  told  us,  that  he  hfrneelf  onee  aikcfi 
Garrit^  why  ho  did  not  reform  fat  ati^^  in  that 
particular.  Gairksk  said  tne  sptctators  woold  not 
aOcwit;  « they  would  throw  a  bottle  at  hit  bead.** 
Macklin,  howtver,  persevered,  and  the  Mng  was 
done.  The  otlieiv  with  all  hit  nature,  'seenis  to  have 
had  a  hankering  after  the  old  dresses.  He  had  fimt 
triumphed  In  them,  and  they  tnited  his  propenrfty 
to  the  airy  and  popular.  Garriek  had  a  partlcufer 
dirilke  to  appearhig^  in  the  Roman  eoatiune.  Bro* 
bably  in  thlt  there  was  a  eonselousneK  of  hb  tmaA 
peieon.  Xhere  are  many  engravings  or  him  extant, 
in  whioh  his  tragic  charaeteis  are  seen  in  eoatt  and 
toupees.  His  ^ipearaooe  as  Hotspur,  In  a  Ineed 
fifock  and  BcmiUiewig^  wn  objected  to»  notatbefng 
untnitabie  to  the  time,  but  as  «*^tDoinsigniflcant  fbr 
die  character.** 

Of  Sarry,  the- moot  c^brated  antagonist  of  Gar- 
rick, we-shall  tpeak  at  C^ovent  garden.  King,  ao- 
eofding  to  ChurchUl,  by  the  ibroe  of  natural  impu- 
denoe  as  wcH  as  genius,  excelled  In  *<  Bran;*  and 
Churchiirs  opinions  are  worth  attending  to,  though 
he  expresses  them  with  vcliemence  and  by  wholesale. 
GeMUemem  Smith  explains  bis  character  by  hSs  tide. 
We  should  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mrs 
Pritchard,  even  had  she  left  us  nothing  but  the  fiwe 
hi  her  portraits.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  really 
great  genius,  equally  capable  of  the  highest  and 
fewest  ptrts.  The  fliult  objected  to  her  was,  that 
her  figure  was  not  genteel ;  and  we  can  imagine  this 
well  enough  in  an  actress  who  could  pass  from  Lady 
Macbeth  to  Doll  Common.  She  seems  to  have 
dnown  henelf  iq^  the  arms  of  rincerity  and  passion, 
fiot,  pexhi^  the  most  refined,  but  as  tragic  and 
dooode  as  need  be.     As  Churchill  says, 

**  Before  such  merits  all  objections  fly, 
Fritchard*s  genteel,  and  Garrick  six  feet  high.** 

Clive  was  an  admirable  comic  actress,  of  the  wilful 
and  fimtastlc  order,  and  a  wit  and  virago  in  private 
lile.  She  became  the  neighbour  and  intimate  of 
Horace  Walpole,  and  always  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  the  man  of  the  two.  Mrs  Woffington  was  an 
aetreas  of  all  work,  Imt  of  greater  talents  than  Jte 
phrase  generally  impUea.  Daviet  savs  she  was  the 
handsomest  woman  that  ever  appeared  on  the  ati^, 
and  that  Garrick  was  at  one  time  in  doubt  whether 
he  should  not  many  her.  She  was  fiunousfisr  perform- 
ing  in  male  attire^  and  openly  preferred  the  eoaver-' 
sation  of  men  to  women, — the  latter,  she  said,  talking 
of  «  nothing  but  silks  and  scandaL**  She  was  the 
only  woman   admitted    into  one  of  the  beef-steak 

*  '  Daviec's  Miscellanies,'  nt  snpra,  voL.  i,  p.  189. 


DO  it  aaid  to  hato  been  pnndent  of  it. 
These  humours,  perhaps,  though  Davies  praisea  her 
tn  finninine  manners,  as  contrasted  with  her  anta- 
gonist Mrs  dive,  frightened  Garrick  out  of  his  ma> 
trimony. 

We  now  pass  at  onee  to  Covent  garden  Theatre^ 
whiah  Vat  elaee  by.  Mtny  old  play-goers  who  are 
fn  tiie  hri>ife  6t  aMOciating  the  two  theatres  hi  Aeir 
fimcy,  Uke  twins,  wffl  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
CMeat  garden  eMaUnhment  is  very  youngs  eom- 
pared  with  her  sister,  bafaig  Utile  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old.  The  old  theatre  was  built  by  Elch,  tho 
harleqiiln,  and  opened  hi  1738^  under  the  patent 
gtanied  to  the  VkM^  oonipany.  The  Covent  gar- 
den company  may  therefore  be  considered  as  tho 
represenutives  of  the  oldoempanies  of  Davensnt  ^d 
Betterton ;  while  those  at  Drury  lane  are  the  too- 
ccssors  of  Kinigrew,  and  more  emphatically  the 
King's  actors.  Indeed,  they  exclurively  derignato 
themselves  as  ''his  M^esty*s  servants;"  and,  w» 
bdieve,  claim  some  privileges  on  that  account.  Co- 
vent  garden  theatre  was  partly  rebuilt  m  1772,  and 
wholly  so  m  1809,  baring  undergone  the  usual  death 
by  confiagratkm.  Hie  new  edifice  is  a  structure  hi 
classical  taste,  by  Mr  Smirke,  the  portico  being  * 
copy  from  the  Parthenon  of  Athens. 

Actors  have  tsIAom  been  oorifined  to  any  one 
house;  and  those  whom  we  are  about  to  mention 
p«lbrmedat1>nivylBna  as  well  na  Oovtnt  gaadnni 
bait  at  they  were  flvels  or  opponantt  of  Oanrick,  ass* 
taaybe  euppooid  tt  have  mado  tho  gvsaiest  efibita 
wbcBi Any aewdonodlAffeait stage,  w^shanspoilt 
of  tt^tt  apart  under  tbtptueent  head.  Thefisetof 
theati  isMmtffWbot^  aamtSamr  ahnast  dlvUbd.tbn 
bNonr  of  the  tmmwiA  OmnUk,  and  In  eome  ebm* 
iMCart  b  siM  to  have  «aodleAlibn,  cnpesiisUy  in  kren 
pnrts.  liow  br  thb  waa  owing  to  aupeviorify  oC* 
figure  andtoareptteitionlbrgalMtry,bis'inipoo. 
iiblotosay;  and  never  weio  ju^OMnta  nen  dlseofw 
dMt  than  those  whicli  faavo  Wan  bft  ne  on  the 
ittbfeet  of  Barry'ii  merits.  Far  Imt— en,  bbchardMter 
b  thnt  saunued  up  by  Daviea: 

**  Of  an  the  tngie  actors  irfao  have  trod  the  Eflg- 
Ibb^elBge  fiir  tiieee  last  fifty  years,  Mr  Barry  wnt 
UBqoestionably  the  most  plesaing.  Since  Booth  and 
Wilks,  no  aotor  hod  shown  the  public  a  just  idea  of 
the  hero  or  the  lover ;  Barry  gave  dignity  to  the  one 
and  pasrion  to  the  other :  in  his  person  he  was  tall 
without  awkwardness;  in  hb  countenance,  handsome 
witfaovt  efibminaoy  $  in  hb  uttering  of  passion^  the 
laogoi^  of  nature  alone  was  oomeaunicated  to  tbo 
fillings  of  an  audience." 

Davies  proceeds  to  teft  us^  that  Barry  9oM  net 
pettimn  sush  oharaotoa  aa  Rxobard  and  Macbeth^ 
thon^  he  made  a  capital  Alexander.  •*  He  oharmed 
iSb»  ladbn  by  the  soft  melody  of  his  ]ove-«omplaiat% 
and  the  noble  ardour  of  hb  courtship.  There  was 
no  passion  of  the  under  kind  so  truly  pathetie  and 
fiircibfe  in  any  actor  as  in  Barry,  exo^t  in  Ifra 
Cibber,  who,  indeed,  excelled  in  the  expression  of 
love^  grief,  tenderness,  and  jealous  rage,  all  I  «rer 
knew.  Happy  it  waa  for  the  freqsentcra  of  the 
tiieatre,  when  these  two  genuine  Aildron  of  natoiw 
united  their  efforts  to  <iharn»an  attentive  audbnoe. 
Mft  Cibber,  indeed,  n^|ht  he  atyled  the  daughter 
orsbtorof  MrGarriiki  but  eould  be  only  the  mb- 
tieee  or  wUb  dT  Btaiy.-^  Our  author  aAerwaeda 
eaUthimtfae  «  Mark  Aatoi^  of  the  stage,"  -vhather 
hb  amoiDW  dbpesiilon  waa  eonsldered,  er  hb  leie 
of  expense.      Ha  delighted  In  giving  magnificant 


•Anndingtoherpsrtirmaaeaer  Oordelb,  ftcwithtte 
one,  and  of  Juliet,  B<ariders,  Ac.,  with  the  other. 
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enteruumieiiu.  and  teeaud  Mr  PeUuun,  wbo  onoft    €8019^  Ungiag.     Uowwm^  ke  wii  •any  for  itj 
invitedh«Melfto«upwhhhiiii,iiiaityle«oi«D»ly,    andhekipofcen oft  liy  tht  ■tagehirtoriw*  nkiiid 


that  th«  mioiiter  rebuked  liim  for  it ;  which  w  not 
▼ery  civil.  An  actor  has  surely  as  much  right  to  do 
absurd  things  as  a  politician. 

Now,  as  a  oontrast  to  tbts  nmMnlia  portrait  bf 
I>aTies,  take  the  following  from  the  severer  but 
masterly  hand  of  Churchill ; 

**  In  persen  taller  than  the  common  eise^ 
*    Behold  where  Barry  draws  adnirtBg  eyes  -. 
When  laboring,  passions,  in  his  bosom  pen^ 
Gonvubive  rage,  and  struggling  heave  for  vaat. 
Spectators,  with  imagined  tent>rs  wana* 
Anxious  expect  tlie  bursting  of  &e  storm : 
But,  all  unfit  in  such  a  pile  to  dwell. 
His  voice  oomes  forth  like  Echo  lirom  her  oell ; 
To  swell  the  tempest  needftil  aid  denies. 
And  all  a-down  the  stage  in  feeble  murmur  dies. 
What  man,  like  Barry,  with  sach  pams,  can -err 
Jn  eloeatioo,  aotioo,  charaoterf 
What  man  could  give,  if  Barry  wasnotlieyek 
Such  weUUappUnided  teademcB*  to  Lear  ? 
Who  else  can  spaak  so  very,  vary  fine. 
That  sense  may  kmdly  end  with  everf  Uae^ 
Some  dozen  Imea,  bdbre  the  ghost  is  tiiere» 
Behold  him  for  the  solemn  scene  prepare. 
See  how  he  frames  his  eyes,  poises  each  limb* 
Futs  the  whole  body  into  proper  trim,— - 
From  whence  we  leom,  with  no  great  stvetoh  of  art»  . 
Hve  lines  hence  comes  a  ghost^  and  lol  a  start* 
When  he  appears  most  perfect,  still  we  fiad 
Something  which  jais  upon  and  harts  tha  mind. 
Whatever  lights  upon  a  pari  are  throwi^ 
We  see  too  plainly  they  are  not  hb  own  : 
No  flame  from  nature  ever  yet  he  caught^ 
Nor  knew  a  feeling  which  be  was  not  taught ; 
He  raised  his  tropbiea  on  the  base  of  art, 
And  oonn*d  his  ptssioas,  as  ha  oonn*d  hb  part.**  * 

Tha  probabflHy,  we  fearv  is,  tiiat  Barry  waa  one  ef 
the  old  artificial  ^hool,  who  made  hb  way  more  by 
person  than  by  genius.  Davie^  who  was  a  better 
*  gossip  than  critic,  though  he  affeetad  litaratorey  was 
aa  actor  hicasclf  of  tba^nkaothiag  ardsr,  if  wa  are  ta 
believe  Churchill;  and  hb  criticims  show  him 
eaoagh  Thdnied  to  lean  ftronrably  to  that  side. 

We  have  spoken  of  Quin»  who  acted  much  at  thb 
houas^  in  opposition  to  OarsidL  It  was  here  that 
ha  delivared  tka  prologwa  to  the  memory  af  his 
firiend  Thomson  ;  and  affected  Ae  andiienea  by  shed- 
ding real  tears,  f 

Maftklin  was  cdebrated  in  Sbylodi ;  and  in  soma 
othar  sareastia  parts,  partioalarly  that  of  Sir  Aiehy, 
iii  hb  comedy  of  'Love-^la-Hbde.'  We  take  him  to 
have  been  one  of  those  actors  whose  performances 
are  confined  to  the  reflection  of  their  own  penonal 
peculiarities.  The  merits  of  Sbuter,  Edwin,  Qaick, 
and  others  who  suoceeded  one  another  as  buffaoas^ 
imie  pathapa  a  good  desi  of  thb  sort ;  but  pleasant 
hnmooffs  ara  rare  and  acceptable.  MackHn  was  a 
clever  satirbt  !n  hb  writing,  and  embroiled  Jiimoi*!^ 
not  so  cleverly,  with  a  variety  of  hb  acquaintaaees. 
He  ioolishly  attempted  to  ma  down  Ganiek ;  aai 
once,  in  a  sudden  quanal,  poked  out  a  aan's  aye 
with  hbstidL,  and  killed  him;  fbr  whidi  he  narrowly 


in  hb  private  rebtions,  and  liberal  of  hb  purse.  A 
curious  specimen  of  his  latter  momenU  we  reserve 
for  our  maation  af  tha  house  whara  he  died. 

Woodward  seems  to  have  been  a  lund  of  caricature 
Lewis,  and  was  jt  capital  harlequin.     But  nobody  in 
harlequins  beat  Rich,  the  manager  of  thb  theatre. 
Hk  pantomimes  and  spectacles  produced  a  re-aotioa 
against  Garrick,   when  nothing   else  coidd;    and 
Covent  garden  ever  since  has  been  reckoned  the 
superior  house  in  that  kind  of  merit,— .<*  the  wit,*'  as 
Mr  Ludlow  Holt  called  it,  *'  of  goods  and  chatteb.** 
However,  aconriderabla  degraeof  fiuioy  and  observa- 
tion may  be  developed  in  pantomime :  it  b  the  triumph 
of  animal  spirits  at  Christmas,  for  the  little  children; 
and  fbr  the  men  there  b  occasionally  some  excellent 
satire  on  the  times,  reminding  on^  in  its  ^irit,  of 
what  we  read  of  the  comic  builbonery  of  the  aaoients. 
Grimaldi,  in  hb  broad  and  fugitive  sketches^  often 
showed  himself  a  shrewder  observer  than  many  a 
comic  actor  who  can  repeat  only  what  b  set  down 
for  him.     Covent  garden  has,  perhaps,  been  superior 
also  in  music,  at  least  since  the  existence  of  the  two 
houses  together:  for  Purcell  was  before  its  time. 
Many  of  Ame*s  pieces  came  out  here;   and  the 
famous  Beard,  a  singer,  as  manly  as  hb  name,  the 
delight  both  of  public  and  private  life,  was  one  of 
the  managers. 

Aaaong  the  Covent  garden  actors  must  not  be 
forgotten  Cooke,  whooama  out  Aare  in  Richard  I IL 
For  soma  time  he  was  tha  gpraatest  perfbvmer  of  thb 
and  a  few  other  characters.  He  was  a  new  kind  of 
Maoklin,  and,  Ukc  him,  excdled  hi  Sbyloek  and  Sir 
Arch;  M<Saroasmi  a  confined  aalor,  and  a  wayward 
man,  but  highly  imprasatva  in  what  he  could  dsb 
Hb  artfiil  villains  have  been  ibaad  fkult  with  fer 
lo<dJng  too  artful  and  villaaoua;  but  man  of  that 
stamp  ara  apt  to  look  so.  Tha  art  of  biding  b  a 
eonadarabla  one;  but  habit  will  betn^  it  after  all, 
and  stand  faremost  in  the  aaantenanca.  They  who 
thiidL  otherwise,  are  only  too  daU  to  see  it.  Besides^ 
Cooke  had  genersHy  to  represent  beld-feeed,  aspiring 
art;  and  to  hug  himself  in  its  triumph.  Tins  ha 
did  with  such  a  ^oatiog  oeuntanaace,  as  if  villany 
was  pure  luxury  to  him,  and  with  sach  a  soft  inward 
retreating  of  hb  voica,^-4i  wrapping  up  of  himeetf, 
as  it  were,  in  velvet, — so  diffiirent  from  hb  ordinary 
roa^  way,  that  sometimes  one  caold  afaaest  hava 
wbbed  to  abuse  him. 

Mia  Kemble,  w1io»  Tike  the  whole  respectable 
ftmily  of  that  name,  contributed  much  to  maintain 
the  rbiog  character  of  the  profession,  may  be  ooosi- 
dared  tha  last  popular  ^aater  of  the  deebsaalary 
■ahssi  W»  sister  war  a  fer  grsatcr  pcribrmer,  a 
frae  theatrical  genros,  especially  fbr  the  stately  and 
dominant;  and  had  a  great  effect  in  raising  the 
character  of  the  profession*  The  growth  e€ 
liberal  opinion  b  aawhsae  aora  vbible  than 
la  tha  diflhreat  fstimiaian  m  wMeh  aeton  and 
aeimjsts  are  now  held,  cumpaieJ  wfth  what  b  was. 
Indiriduab,  it  b  true,  always  made  their  way  into 
soobty  by  dint  of  the  interest  they  excited ;  but  still 


whether,  coming  from  author  or  performer;  M^d 
actresses  have  taken  such  a  step,  in  ascension,  that 
nobility  almost  seems  to  look  out  for  a  wife  among; 
them,  as  in  a  school  that  will  inevitably  furnish  it 
with  some  kind  of  grace  and  intellect.     The  famous 
Lord  Peterborough,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  that  married  an  actress,  kept  the  union  con* 
cealed  as  long  as  he  could,  and  only  owned  it  just 
before  hb  death.    The  Duke  of  Bolton,  who  married 
Miss  Fenton,   the  Polly  of  Gay^s  opera,  had  first 
had  several  children  by  her  as  hif  mistress ;  so  that 
thb  b  hardly  a  case  in  point ;  and  the  marriage  of 
Beard,  the  singer,  with  a  lady  of  the  Waldegrave 
femily,  though  he  was  one  of  the  most  excellent 
of  men,  was  looked  upon  as  such  a  degradation,  that 
they  have  contrived  to  omit  the  circumstance  in  the 
peerage«books  to  this  day!    Martin  Folkes's  mar- 
riage with  Mrs  Bradshaw  probably  made  the  world 
consider  the  case  a  little  more  rationally,  as  he  was 
a  clever  man;    but  Lord   Derby's  marriage  anth, 
"Miss  Farren,  who  was  eminently  the  gentlewoman, 
as  well  as  of  spotless  character,  seems  to  have  baen 
the  first  that  rendered  mch  unions  compatible 'with 
public  opinion.     Lord  Craven's  with  Miss  Brnaton 
followed,  though  at  a  considerable  interval;    aod 
since  that  timc^  the  town  are  so  far  from  being  sur- 
prised at  the  marriages  of  actresses  with  peopb  pit 
rank  or  fashion,  that  th^  seem  to  look  for  them. 
Lord  Thurlow,  not  long  afterwards,  married  Mio 
Bolton;    aaother  noble  lord  was  btely  tbe    hus- 
band of  an   eminent   singer;  and   several,  other 
favourites  of  the  town,  Miss  Tree,  Miss  O^NeiU,  %c 
have  become  the  wives  of  men  of  fortune.  We  remem- 
ber tt«eu  m  daiMc^  Mic»  Searle,  (but  she  waa  of  great 
el^^ce,  and  had  an  ab  of  delicate  sclf-ponessioi^ 
who  married  into  a  femily  of  some  rank.  * 

The  whole  entertainment  of  a  theatre  ha»  bea* 
rbing  in  point  of  aoeommodation  and  prapria^  f0m 
theee  last  fifty  years.  The  seeaery  b  better^  tha 
mnsb  battetr— we  mean  tha  aiahestsa,  aad,  l4l^ 
not  least,  tbe  audiences  ara  better.  They  ma  hatlw 
behaved.  Garrick  put  an  end  to  one  great  nuissns» 
—the  occupation,  by  tha  audience^  of  part  cf  tha 
stage.  Till  hb  time,  people  often  sate  abaut  a  ali^: 
as  at  the  sides  of  a  room,  aadthaaotor  had  ta  milrt 
hb  way  among  then^  sometimas  with  tha  ahanoa  •«£ 
being  insulted;  and  sonflss  took  place  amang  thank- 
selves.  Dr  Johnson^  at  Lichfield,  b  said  ta  h«pa> 
pushed  a  man  into  the  orehestra  who  had  token  pae^ 
session  of  hb  chab.  'The  pit,  also,  feom  about  Gar- 
rick's  time^  seems  to  have  left  to  the  galleries  the 
vulgarity  attributed  to  it  by  Pope.  There  still  la* 
nudos,  says  he, — 

"to  mortify  a  wit, 


The  many-headed  monster  of  the  pit, 
A  senseless,  worthless,  and  unhonoured  orowd, 
who,  to  disturb  their  betters  miglity  proud!, 
Cbtteciag  thair  sticks  hehn  ten  Knee  ara  spoii^ 
CaU  fbr  the  fesee^  tbe  beat!,  ar  tha  bkobjaU.* 

Thb  would  now  be  hardy  a  feir  dtecriptiott  of 
tbe  gsUeries;  and  yet  modem  audiences  ara  not 
seskoned  to  be  of  quite  so  high  a  cast  as  they  wadd, 
kk  poiac  af  rank  and  apeakh  ;  so  that  thb  b  anodier 
avideaaa  of  tbe  geaeral  improvement  of  mauims. 


'  f  He  liatabhidhhn(ThsaMon)  the  tragedy  ef'Gssle- 
lanes,'  whkkwat,  b>  tbe  seal  of  hispiaram  Sir  Ocorp 

Lyttleton,  brooitht  npoa  the  stase  for  the  benefit  of  his  .     .  •            a^  ^wi--.. 

^l'"'^,/;;;rTr^^^''P'^^  they-ware  upon  saCferance.     Anybody  coidd  insub  BoswalK  hi  an  ebuHitmn  of  vivacity,  white  sitthig 

had  lonj  lived  witbThonwm  hi  fond  totbMcy^  spoke  in  __^^           ^__    ,,                     ^^.  cne  niffht  in  the  ait  br  hb  friend  Br  Bfadr,  ga««  flft 

each  a  manner  as  show^hfan'tohe,' on  that  oooeslon,«ne  •■  ■"^•'V  aoal*  evan  beat  him>  wWtoat  ita  bdng  ana  nigro  m  wic  pii  pj- ■»  loeua  E^r  ^«ur,  B»^^  ^ 

r**"'   The  conmiencenMmt  of  this  benevobDoa  b  van  dreamt  that  he  had  a  ri^t  to  retaHate;  and  the  €MUi^pmtiaihatioa€^uc<nt}:  The  home  apptandflfc 

hoDooraUe  to  Quinj  who  h  reported  to  have  ddbered  .„r^u  .n^  Ww  inr«  •«»,«««.  «««*  th«.«rh#  ««»d  he  ventured  upon  some  attampta  of  tbe  san» 

then  known  to  him  oaiy  f or  his  geaias,  fiom  an  "*°*  amiable  and  bdy-like  actresses  were  thought  *~                       *' 

^ bp a rmy  ssasidetaftla T^Mnt;  sndto  continiiaBoe  vafit  fi»r  wiae^  as  wa  fanva  aeaa.  in  tha  aasn  af  •tfce baem ei  sola JihnBse aai/ »a biiibsbiiI  wift  ttssrv 

iotMmampimn^,t^y»iMm     itr-  nui:-M        tk;.- ^^ • .  -lSir-^»  to,  that  tha  asases  ef  att  tha  eti^  Isdba  ef  v-Uty 


seqaaloroMfgatba." 
:Peet^'p^4(».j 


Iife»hyDrlehMBa»  to 


Mrs  Oldfield.      Things  ara  now  upon  a  different 
footing.      Tabnt  b   alloswd  ita  just 


tamiaate  wilh  an  N  ^-Fenton,  Farren, 


/ 
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kind  which  did  not  luocced.  BUir  adviaed  him  in 
iiitiir*  "to  ftick  to  Um  eow.**  No  gtnUtman  now- 
a-dijt  would  think  of  •  trmk  lik«  this.  Thera  if 
flUt  thin^  bow«Tcr,  in  which  the  pit  hav*  nroch  to 
aniMid.  Their  destitution  of  geOintry  it  eztraordl- 
hmtj,  especially  tat  a  body  lo  ready  to  accept  the 
.  ^'di^trapt**  of  the  itage^  in  praiie  of  their  *'manly 
iMtrt^**  and  their  guardianahip  of  the  fSur.  Nothing 
it  more  oonunon  than  to  eee  women  standing  at 
tiie  aidee  of  the  pit  benches,  while  no  one  thinks  of 
oflbring  them  a  seat.  Room  e?  en  is  not  made, 
though  it  often  might  be.  Nay,  we  ha?e  heard 
women  rebuked  fi>r  coming  without  seeming  a  seat, 
while  the  reprover  complimented  himself  on  his  better 
wisdom,  and  the  hearers  laughed.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  considerate  gentleman  one  night,  who  went 
out  to  stretch  his  legs,  told  a  lady  in  our  hearing 
that  she  might  occupy  bis  seat  ''till  he  returned.** 
^  A  friend  of  ours  knew  a  lady  who  remembered 
Br  Johnson  in  the  pit,  taking  snuff  out  of  his  waist- 
coat pocket.  He  used  to  go  into  the  green-room  to 
his  friend  Garrick,  till  he  honestly  confessed  that  the 
actresses  ezdted  too  much  of  his  admiration.  Gar- 
xiek  did  not  much  like  to  be  seen  by  him,  when  play- 
ing any  buflRxmery.  It  is  said  that  the  [actor  once 
complained  to  his  friend  that  he  talked  too  loud  in 
the  stage  box,  and  interrupted  his  feelings:  upon 
K^iieh  2the  Doctor  said,  «  Feelings !  Punch  has  no 
feefings.*  It  was  Johnson's  (pinion  (speaking  of  a 
common  cant  of  critics),  that  an  actor  who  really 
«took  himself**  for  Richard  III,  deserted  to  be 
hanged ;  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  agree  with  him ; 
CKoept  that  an  actor  who  did  so  would  be  out  of  his 
senses.  Too  great  a  seiMibfltcy  seems  almoet  as  hurt- 
fiiltoacdng  as  too  little.  It  would  soon  wear  out 
the  performer.  There  must  be  a  quickness  of  con- 
ceptiout  sufficient  to  sdie  the  truth  of  the  character* 
with  a  coolness  of  judgment  to  take  all  adnrntages ; 
but  as  the  actor  is  to  represent  as  well  as  conceive, 
and  to  be  the  character  in  bis  ewn  person,  he  could 
not  with  impunity  give  way  to  his  emotions  in  any 
degree  equal  to  what  the  spectators  suppose.  At 
least,  if  he  did,  he  would  fell  into  fits,  or  run  his 
bead  against  the  wall  As  to  the  amount  of  talent 
requisite  to  make  a  great  actor,  we  must  not  enter 
upon  a  discussion  which  would  lead  us  too  fer  from 
our  main  object;  but  we  shall  merely  express  our 
opinion,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  of  it  among 
the  community  than  they  are  aware. 

Goldsmith  was  a  i^ucnter  of  the  theatre;  Field- 
ing and  Smollett,  Sterne,  but*  particularly  Churchill. 
"His  obsertatory,"  says  Davies,  "was  generally 
the  first  row  of  the  pit,  next  the  orchestra.**  His 
« Rosciad,'  a  criticism  on  the  most  known  performers 
of  the  day,  made  a  great  sensadon  among  a  body  of 
persons  who^  as  th^  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
appkuse  to  their  fiices,  and  in  the  most  Tictorious 
manner,  may  be  allowed  a  greater  stock  of  self-lore 
than  most  people;— «  circumstance  which  renders 
an  unexactiog  member  of  their  profession  doubly 
delightful.  "  The  writer,"  says  Danes,  "very  warmly^ 
as  well  as  justly,  celebrated  the  Tarious  and  peculiar 
exceUences  of  ^  Mrs  Pritehard,  Mrs  Gibber,  and 
Cli?e;  but  no  one  has,  excq>t  Garrick,  escaped  his 
satirical  ksh.**  Poor  Davies  is  gUd  to  say  this, 
because  of  the  well-known  passage  in  which  he  him- 
self is  mentioned  :— 

*<  With  him  came  mighty  Bavies  1  On  my  life 
That  Davies  hath  a  very  pretty  wife.** 

We  will  make  one  more  quoUtion  from  thb  poem, 


because  it  describes  a  class  of  actors,  who  are  now 
extinct,  and  who  carried  the  artificial  school  to  Ite 
height :« 

**  Moesop,  attached  to  military  plan. 

Still  kept  his  eye  fUed  on  his  right-hand  man. 

Whilst  the  mouth  measures  words  with  seeming 


The  right  hand  hdxmrs  and  the  left  lies  still ; 
For  he  resoWed  on  scripture  grounds  te  go^ 
What  the  right  hand  doth,  the  left  hand  shall^not 

know. 
With  studied  impropriety  of  Q>eeeh, 
He  soars  beyond  the  hackney  critic*s  reach , 
To  epitheU  alloU  emphatic  stete. 
Whilst  principals,  ungraced,  like  lackeys,  wait ;  ' 
In  ways  first  trodden  by  himself  excels. 
And  stands  alone  in  indedinables; 
Conjunction,  preposition,  adverb  join, 
To  stamp  new  rigour  on  the  nervous  line : 
In  monosyllables  his  thunders  roll ; 
Hx,  sHK,  IT,  and  wx,  ri,  tuxt,  fright  the  soul** 

Bfr  Barrymore  (of  whom  we  have  no  unpleasing 
recollection)  had  something  of  thb  manner  with  him, 
but  the  extreme  style  is  now  quite  gone  out. 

The  only  capital  performers  we  remember,  that 
are  now  dead  and  gone,  with  the  exception  of  ^two 
or  three  already  mentioned,  were  Mrs  Jordan,  a 
charming  cordial  actress  on  the  homely  side  of  the 
agreeable,  with  a  delightfril  voice;  and  Suett,  who 
was  the  very  personification  of  weak  whimsicality, 
with  a  laugh  like  a  peal  of  giggles.  Mathews  givee 
him  to  the  life. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  some  delight- 
Ail  play-going  recollections  of  the  best  theatrical 
critic  now  living*;— the  best,  indeed,  as  fer  as  we 
Ivaow,  that  this  country  ever  saw.  He  b  one  who 
does  not  reject  criticism  a  jot  too  much,  nor  any 
of  the  feelings  connected  with  humanity,  or  the  imi- 
tation of  it,  too  little.  We  here  have  him  giving  us 
an  aoBOunt  of  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  the 
first  sight  of  a  play,  and  concluding  with  a  good  hint 
to  those  older  children,  who,  because  they  have  cut 
thdr  drums  open,  think  nothing  remains  in  life  to 
be  pleased  with.  A  child  may  like  a  theatre,  be- 
cause  he  b  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it;  but 
if  he  become  a  wise  man,  he  will  find  reason  to  like 
it,  because  he  is. 

Life  always  flows  with  a  certain  freshness  m  these 
quarters;  nor,  with  aU  their  drawbacks,  have  we 
more  agreeable  impressions  from  any  neighbourhood 
in  London,  than  what  we  receive  from  the  district 
containing  the  great  theatres.  It  b  one  of  the  most 
social  and  the  least  sordid. 

"  At  the  north  end  of  Cross  court,**  says  Mr  Lamb, 
"there  yet  stands  a  portal,  of  some  architectural 
pretensions,  though  reduced  to  humble  use,  serriog 
at  present  fiw  an  entrance  to  a  printing  oflBce.  Thb 
old  door-way,  if  you  are  young,  reader,  you  may  not 
know  was  the  identical  pit  entrance  to  old  Drury— 
Garrick's  Drury— «11  of  it  that  b  left  I  never 
pass  it  without  shaking  some  ferty  years  ftxmi  off  my 
shoulders,  recurring  to  the  evening  when  I  passed 
through  it  to  see  my  JIni  plaif.  The  afternoon  had 
been  wet,  and  the  condition  of  our  going  (the  elder 
folks  and  myselQwas,  that  the  rain  should  cease. 
With  what  a  bearing  heart  did  I  watch  from  the  win- 
dow the  puddles,  from  the  stillness  of  which  I  was 
tought  to  prognosticate  the  derired  cessation.  I 
seem  to  remember  the  last  spurt,  and  the  glee  with 
which  I  ran  to  announce  it.  •        •        •        • 

**  In  thoee  days  were  pit  orders. .  Bedirew  the  un- 
comfortable  manager  who  abolished   them! with 

one  of  these  vre  went."^  I  remember  the  .waiting  at 
the  door— not  that  which  b  left— but  between  that 
and  an  inner  door,  in  shelter-^O^  when  shall  I  be 

•  Ab0l  now dead.-TUB  paassge  was  wxittsa bef^  (he 
depastore  of  oar  admirable  Mend. 


an  expectant  agahi!— with  the  cry  of  nonpa- 
reils, an  indispensable  playhouse  accompaniiDent  in 
those  days.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect,  the  frHhioo- 
aUe  pronunciation  of  the  Theatrical  fhiitercsses  was^ 
'ekoMe  some  oranges^  €kai$  some  nonpareib,  dkmn 
a  hoi  of  the  pUy:'  dutte  pro  chuse.  But  when 
we  got  In  and  I  beheld  the  graen  curtain  thatv«iled 
a  heaven  to  my  imagination,  which  was  soon  to  be 
disclosed— the  breathleas  anUcipations  I  endured  I 
I  had  seen  something  like  it  in  the  plate  prefixed  to 
*  Troilus  and  Cressida,'  in  Rowe*s  *  Shakspeare,'— the 
tent  scene  with  DIomede;  and  a  sight  of  that  plate 
can  always  bring  back,  in  a  measure,  the  feeling  of 
that  evening.  The  boxes  at  that  time  full  of  well- 
dressed  women  of  quality,  prcjected  over  the  pit; 
and  the  pilasters,  reaching  down,  were  adorned  with 
a  glistering  substance  (I  know  not  what)  under  glaM 
(as  it  seemed),  resembUng— «  homely  fancy— but  I 
judged  it  to  be  sugar-candy— yet,  to  my  raised  im- 
agination, divested  of  ite  homelier  qualities,  it  appeared 
a  glorified  candy !  The  orchestra  lighu  at  length 
arose,  those  *feir  Auroras ! '  Once  the  beU sounded. 
It  was  to  ring  out  yet  once  again— «nd,  incapable  of 
the  anticipation,  I  repoeed  my  shut  eyes  in  a  sort  of 
resignation  upon  the  maternal  lap.  It  rang  the  second 
time.  The  curtain  drew  up— I  was  not  past  six 
years  old  ,and  the  play  was  <  Artaxerxea '! 

« I  had  dabbled  a  little  in  the  'Universal  Hbtory* 
■  the  ancient  part  of  it — and  here  was  the  court  of 
Persia.  It  was  bdng  admitted  to  a  sight  of  the 
past.  I  took  no  proper  interest  in  the  action  going 
on,  fin*  I  understood  not  its  import — but  I  heard 
the  word  Darius,  and  I  was  in  the  midst  of  DanieL 
All  feding  was  absoriwd  in  vision.  Gorgeous  vesta» 
gardens,  palaces,  princes,  paaaed  before  me — I  knew 
not  players.  I  was  in  Persepolb  for  the  time,  and 
the  burning  id<d  of  their  devotion  almost  con- 
verted me  into  a  worshipper.  I  was  awe-etruck» 
and  believed  those  significations  [  to  be  something 
mora  than  demental  fires.  It  was  all  enchantment 
and  a  dream.  No  such  pleasure  has  ever  since 
visited  me  but  in  dreams.  .  Harlequin's  invasioiL 
feUowed ;  'where,  I  remember,  the  transformation  of 
the  ma^strates  into  reverend  bddunes  seemed  to  me 
a  piece  of  grave  historic  justice^  and  the  tailor  car« 
rying  hb  own  head  to  be  as  sober  a  verity  aa  the 
legend  of  St  Denys. 

«  The  next  play  to  which  I  was  taken,  was  the 
'  Lady  of  the  Manor,'  of  which,  with  the  exoeptioa 
of  some  scenery,  very  frunt  traces  are  left  in  mj 
memory.  It  was  followed  by  a  pantomime  called 
<Lun's  Ghost'— «  satiric  touch,  I  apprehend,  upon 
Rich,  not  long  since  dead — but  to  my  apprehension 
(too  sincere  for  satire)  Lun  was  as  remote  a  piece 
of  antiquity  as  Lud — the  fether  of  a  line  of  harle- 
quins— transmitting  hb  dagger  of  lath  (the  wooden 
sceptre)  through  countless  ages.  I  saw  the  pri-^ 
meval  Motley  come  from  hb  silent  tomb  in  a  ghastly 
vest  of  white  pateh-work,  like  the  apparition  of  a 
dead  rainbow.  So  harlequins  (thought  I)  look  when 
they  are  dead. 

<*  My  diird  play  followed  in  quick  succession.  It 
was  *  The  Way  of  the  World.*  I  think  I  must  have 
sat  at  it  as  grave  as  a  judge ;  for,  I  remember,  the- 
hysteric  affectations  of  good  Lady  Wishfoot  affected 
me  like  some  solemn  tragic  passion.  <  Robinson 
Crusoe  *  followed,  in  which  Crusoe,  Man  Friday,  and 
the  Parrot  were  as  good  and  authentic  as  in  the 
story.  The  clownery  and  pantaloonery  of  thesr 
pantomimes  have  clean  passed  out  of  my  head.  X 
believe  I  no  more  laughed  at  them,  than  »^  the 
same  age,  I  should  have  been  disposed  to  iitigh  at 
the  grotesque  gothic  heads  (seeming  a>  me  then 
replete  with  devout  meaning)  that  gsp^*  end  grin, 
in  stone,  areund  the  inside  of  th#  old  round  church 
(my  church)  of  the  Templars. 

*^  1  saw  these  plays  in  the  season  of  178K2,  when 
I  waa  from  rix  to  seven  yesfs  old.  After  the  inter. 
vention  of  six  or  seven  yesrs  (for  at  school  all  play- 
going  was  inhibited)  I  again  entered  the  doors  of  a 
theatre. ;,  That  old  Artaxerxes  evening  had  never 
done  ringing  in  my  fency.  I  expected  the  same 
feelings  to  come  again  with  the  same  occasion.  But 
we  differ  from  ourselves  less  at  sixty  and  sixteen. 
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than  the  litter  does  from  six.  In  that  interral  what 
bad  I  not  lost !  At  the  first  period  I  knew  nothing, 
understood  nothing,  discriminated  nothing.  I  felt 
all>  loved  all,  wondered  all-^ 

'Was  nourished,  I  could  not  tell  how.* 

I  had  left  the  temple  a  devotee,  and  was  'returned  a 
vationalist.  The  same  things  were  there  materially ; 
but  thd  emblem,  the  reverence  was  gone!  The 
green  curtain  was  no  longer  a  veil  drawn  between 
two  worlds,  the  unfolding  of  which  was  to  bring 
back  past  ages,  to  present  a  *  royal  ghost,'— .but  a 
certain  quantity  of  green  baize,  which  was  to  sepa- 
rate the  audience  for  a  given  time  from  certain  of 
their  fellow  men  who  were  to  come  forward  and  pre- 
tend those  parts.  The  lights — the  orchestra  lights^ 
came  up,  a  clumsy  machinery.  The  first  ring,  and 
the  second  ring,  was  now  but  a  trick  of  the  prompter's 
bell,  which  had  been  like  the  note  of  the  cuckoo,  a 
phantom  rf  a  voice,  no  hand  seen  or  guessed  at, 
which  ministered  to  its  warning.  The  actors  were 
men  and  women  painted.  I  thought  the  fault  was 
in  them ;  but  it  was  in  myself,  and  the  alteration 
which  those  many  centuries— of  six  short  twelve- 
months— ^had  wrought  in  me.  Perhaps  it  was  for- 
tunate for  me  that  the  play  of  the  evening  was  but 
an  indiflferent  comedy,  as  it  gave  me  time  to  crop 
some  unreasonable  expectations,  which  might  have 
interfered  with  the  genuine  emotions  with  which  I 
was  soon  after  enabled  to  enter  upon  the  first  ap- 
pearance, to  me,  of  Mrs  Siddons  in  Isabella.  Com- 
parison and  retrospection  soon  yielded  to  the  present 
attraction  of  the  scene ;  and  the  theatre  became  to 
me»  tipoit  a  new  ttock,  the  most  delightful  of  recrea- 
tions.'' •  ^ 


^CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH. 

COVXMT  OAADXN  COMTINUXn    AND   LXICKSTSK  SQUARE* 

Cmtattit^Bomttreet  once  tke  Bond  ttreet  of  Londtm. 
^-^atkions  atitkat  timc^Infcmmu  froUc  of  Sir 
>  CkarUaSedl^andothen.^Wyekarfy  and  tie  Coun* 
tesa  (fDrogkedcu—Tonaon  the  hookadkr^^Fidding^^ 
Hu8$eU  §treeL-^Dryden  beaien  by  kind  r^ffiana  m 
Bote  8treet^--^ia  preaidency  at  WVTa  coffee-kouae*^ 
Character  of  that  place^—Addiaon  and  BvtUnCa  coffee 
houae-^Popef  PhiUipay  and  GartL—Armatrong^^ 
BoawdTa  introduction  to  Johnaon* 

Bow  street  was  once  the  Bond  street  of  London. 
Mrs  Bracegirdle  began  an  epilogue  of  Dryden*s  with 
saying— 

'*  Pve  bad  to-day  a  dosen  billet-doux 

From  fops,  and  wits^  and  cits,  and  Bow-street 

beaux; 
Some  from  Whitehall,  but  from  the  Temple  more : 
A  Covent-garden  porter  brought  me  four.** 

Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  in  a  note  on  the  passage, 
**  With  a  slight  alteration  in  spelling,  a  modem  poet 
would  have  written  Bond  atreet  beaux.  A  billet- 
doux  from  Bow  street  would  now  be  more  alarming 
than  flattering,  "f 

Mrs  Bracegirdle  spoke  this  epilogue  at  Drury 
lane.  There  was  no  Covent  garden  theatre  then. 
People  of  fashion  occupied  the  houses  in  Bow  street, 
and  mantuas  floated  up  and  down  the  pavement. 
This  was  towards  the  end  of  the  Stuarts*  reign,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next  century,— the  times  of 
Dryden,  Wydierly,  and  the  Spectator.  The  beau 
of  Charleses  tame  b  well  knovn.  He  wore,  when  in 
full  flower,  a  peruke  [to  imiute  the  flowing  locks 
of  youth,  a  Spanish  hat,  clothes  of  slashed  silk  or 
velvet,  the  slashes  tied  with  ribandsr-a  coat  resem- 
bling  a  vest  rather  than  the  modem  coat,  and  silk 
stockings,  with  roses  in  his  shoes.  The  Spanish 
was  afterwards  dianged  ibr  the  cocked  hat,  the 
flowing  peruke  for  one   more  compact;  the   coat 

•«Elia,*p.ssi. 
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began  to  stiffen  into  the  modem  shape,  and  when  in 
full  dress,  the  beau  wore  his  hat  under  His  arm.  His 
grimaces  have  been  described  by  Dryden  :— 

**  His  various  modes  from  various  fiithers  follow ; 
One   taught  the  toss,  and  one  the  new  French 

wallow ; 
His  sword-knot  this,  his  cravat  that  designed ;  , 
And  this  the  yard-long  snake  that  twirls  behind. 
From  one  the  sacred  periwig  he  gained. 
Which  wind  ne'er  blew,  nor  touch  of  hat  profiued. 
Another's  diving  bow  he  did  adore. 
Which  with  a  shog  casts  all  the  hair  before* 
mi  he,  with  full  decorum,  brings  it  back, 
And  rises  with  a  water-spani^  shake."  * 

One  of  these  perukes  would  sometimes  cost  forty  or 
fifty  pounds.  The  &ir  sex  at  this  time  waxed  and 
waned  through  all  the  varieties  df  dishabilles,  boop- 
petticoats,  and  stomachers.  We  must  not  enter 
upon  this  boundless  sphere,  especially  as  we  have  to 
treat  upon  it  from  time  to  time.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  describing  a  set  of  lady's  clothes,  ad- 
vertised as  stolen  in  the  year  1709,  and  which 
would  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  belle  resolved 
to  strike  even  Bow  street  with  astonishment.  They 
consisted  of  *<  a  black  silk  petticoat,  with  a  red-and- 
white  calico  border ;  cherry-coloured  stays,  trimmed 
with  blue  and  silver ;  a  red  and  dove-coloured  da- 
mask gown,  flowered  with  large  trees;  a  yellow 
satin  apron,  trimmed  with  white  Persian;  muslin 
head-doths,  with  crowfoot  edging;  double  mffles 
with  fine  edging;  a  black  silk  furbelowed  scarf,  and 
•  spotted  hood!,"!  It  is  probable^  however,  the 
lady  did  not  wear  all  these  coburs  at  once. 

Z  A  tavern  in  Bow  street,  the  Cock,  became  noto- 
rious for  a  frolic  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  Lord  Budc- 
hurst,  and  others,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  bio- 
graphies, but  too  disgusting  to  be  told.  There  was 
an  account  of  it  in  Pepys's  manuscript,  but  it  was 
obliged  to  be  omitted  in  the  printing.  Anthony 
&  Wood  found  it  out,  and  first  gave  it  to  the  public 
It  was  not  commonly  dissolute,  there  was  a  filthineas  in 
it  which  would  have  been  incredible  if  told  of  any 
other  period  than  that  of  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the 
court  of  Charles.  What  can  be  repeated,  has  been 
told  by  Johnson  in  his  life  of  Sackville^  Lord  Dorset. 

<«  Sackville  who  was  then  Lord  Buckhurst,  with 
Sir  Charles  Sedley,  and  Sir  Thomas  Ogle,  got  drunk 
at  the  Cock,  in  Bow  street,  by  Covent  garden,  and 
going  into  the  balcony,  exposed  themselves  to  the 
company  in  very  indecent  postures.  At  last,  as  they 
grew  warmer,  Sedley  stood  forth  naked,  and  ha- 
rangued the  populace  in  such  profane  language,  that 
the  public  indignation  was  awakened;  the  crowd 
attempted  to  force  the  door,  and  being  repulsed, 
drove  in  the  performers  with  stones,  and  broke  the 
windows  of  the  house.  For  this  misdemeanour  they 
were  indicted,  andjSedley  was  fined  five  hundred 
pounds ;  what  was  the  sentence  of  the  others  is  not 
known.  Sedley  employed  Killegrew  and  another  to 
procure  a  remission  of  the  King,  but  (mark  the 
friendship  of  the  dissolute!)  they  begged  the  fine 
for  themselves,  and  exacted  it  to  the  last  groat." 

Opposite  this  tavern  lived  Wycherly,  with  his  wife, 
the  Countess  of  Drogbeda.  Charles  paid  him  a 
visit  there^  before  Wycherly  knew  the  lady;  and 
showed  him  a  kindness  which  his  marriage  is  said 
to  have  interrupted.  The  story  begins  and  ends 
with  Bow  street,  and,  as  ftir  as  concerns  the  lady, 
is  curious., 

**Mr  Wycherly,"  says  the  biographer,  "happened 

*  In  the  prologue  to  Etheredge's  play  of  the '  Man  of 
Mode/  Id.  vol.  X,  p.  MO. 

t '  Manoen  and  Castoms  of  LonJoo  daring  the  Eigb- 
tceoth  Century/  rol  ii.  p.  317. 


to,  be  Ul  of  a  fever  at  his  lodgings  in  Bow 
street,  Covent  garden :  during  his  sickness,  the  King 
did  him  the  honour  of  a  visit;  when,  findbig  his 
fever  indeed  abated,  but  his  body  extremely  weak- 
ened, and  bis  spirits  miserably  shattered,  he  com- 
manded him  to  take  a  journey  to  the  south  of  France, 
believing  that  nothing  could  contribute  more  to  the 
restoring  his  former  state  'of  health  than  the  gentle 
air  of  Montpelier  during  the  winter  season :  at  the 
same  time,  the  King  assured  him,  that  as  soon  as 
he  was  able  to  undertake  that  journey,  he  would 
order  five  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  him  to  defray 
the  expences  of  it. 

**  Mr  Wycherly  accordingly  went  to  France,  and 
returned  to  England  the  latter  end  of  the  spring 
following,  with  his  health  intirely  restored.  The 
King  received  him  with  the  utmost  marks  of  esteem, 
and  shortly  after  told  him,  he  had  a  son,  who  he 
resolved  should  be  educated  like  the  son  of  a  king, 
and  that  he  could  make  choice  of  no  man  so  proper 
to  be  his  governor  as  Mr  Wycherly ;  and  that,  for 
this  service,  he  should  have  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
a-year  allotted  to  him;  the  King  also  added,  that 
when  the  time  came  that  bis  office  should  cease,  he 
would  take  care  to  make  such  a  provision  for  him  as 
should  set  him  above  the  malice  of  the  world  and 
fortune.  These  were  golden  prospects  for  Mr  Wy« 
cherly,  but  they  were  soon  by  a  cross  accident  dashed 
to  pieces. 

"  Soon  af^  this  promise  of  his  Majesty's,  Mr 
Dennis  tells  us  that  Mr  Wycherly  went  down  to 
Tunbridge,  to  uke  either  the  benefit  of  the  waters  or 
the  diversions  of  the  place,  when,  walking  one  day 
upon  the  well»-walk  with  his  friend,  Mr  Fairbread, 
of  Gray's  Inn,  just  as  he  came  up  to  the  bookseller's, 
the  Countess  of  Drogbeda*  a  young  widow,  rich» 
noble,  and  beautiful,  came  up  to  the  bookseller  and 
inquired  for  the  *  Plain  Dealer.*  *  Madam,'  says  Mr 
Fairbread,  *  since  you  are  for  the '  Plain  Dealer,'  there 
be  is  for  you,'  pushing  Mr  Wycherly  towards  her. 
<  Yes,'  says  Mr  Wycherly,  <  this  lady  can  bear  plain, 
dealing,  for  she  appears  to  be  so  accomplished,  that 
what  would  be  a  compliment  to  others,  when  said  to 
her  would  be  plain  dealing.'  <No,  truly,  sir,'  said  the 
lady,  *  I  am  not  without  my  feults  more  than  the 
rest  of  my  sex;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  my 
feults,  I  love  plain-dealing,  and  am  never  more  fond 
of  it  than  when  it  tells  me  of  a  feult.'  *  Then,  Mad- 
am,'says  Mr  Fairbread,  *you  and  the  plain  dealer 
seem  designed  by  heaven  for  each  other.'  In  short, 
Mr  Wycherly  accompanied  her  upon  the  walks, 
waited  upon  her  home,  visited  her  daily  at  her  lodg- 
ings whilst  she  sUyed  at  Tunbridge ;  and  after  she 
went  to  London,  at  her  lodgings  in  Hatton  garden  : 
where,  in  a  little  time,  he  obtained  her  consent  to 
marry  her.  This  he  did,  by  his  fether's  command, 
without  acquainting  the  King ;  for  it  was  reasonably 
supposed,  that  the  lady's  having  a  great  independent 
estate,  and  noble  and  powerful  relations,  the  ac- 
quainting the  King  with  the  intended  match  would 
be  the  likeliest  way  to  prevent  it.  As  soon  as  the 
news  was  known  at  court,  it  was  looked  upon  as  an 
affiront  to  the  Kin^  and  a  contempt  of  his  Majesty's 
orders ;  and  Mr  Wycherly's  conduct  after  marrying 
made  the  resentment  fall  heavier  upon  him:  for 
being  conscious  be  had  'given  ofibnce,  and  seldom 
going  near  the  court,  his  absence  was  construed  into 
ingratitude. 

M  The  Countess,  though  a  splendid  wife,  was  not 
formed  to  noake  a  husband  happy ;  she  was  in  her 
nature  extremely  jealous ;  and  indulged  in  it  to  such 
a  degree,  that  she  could  not  endure  her  husband 
should  be  one  moment  out  of  her  sight  Theik- 
lodgings  were  in  Bow  street,  Covent  garden,  over 
against  the  Cock  tavern,  whither,  if  Mr  Wydierly 
at  any  time  went,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  win- 
dows open,  that  his  lady  might  see  there  was  no 
woman  in  the  company."  * 

The  Countess,  says  another  writer,  '*  made  him 
some  amends,  by  dying  in  a  reasonable  time."  His 
title  to  her  fortune,  however,  was  disputed,  and  his 
circumstances,  though  he  had  property,  were  always 

•  Gibber's  '  Ures  of  the  Poets,'  vol.  iii,  p.  S8S. 
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coomtiiMd.  It  Is  well  known  that  he  married  a 
jQUDg  woman  a  few  days  before  he  died,  to  diMp- 
p^t «  tnmblcaame  heir ;  ond  that  in  hit  old  aft  h« 
boMMie  iMtpaiMd  wilh  Vopt,  thaa  a  youth*  who 
ynnA  him  br  taUBg  bim  athiawaed,  whanadnd 
to  correct  bb  poetry.  Wyeberly  ihowed  a  eandid 
hvrar  at  powing  old,  natural  enough  to  a  man  who 
hud  heenone  of  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  Tery  band* 
aone^  and  a  «•  Cafiaia.**  Ha  was  csfitmin  in  tha 
regiment  of  whieb  Bnekiagham  was  eoloBeL  Wa 
bare  mentioned  the  Duchess  of  dereland's  Ttsiu  to 
bim  when  a  student  in  the  Temple.  Wyoherly  is 
the  giaaiait  of  «11  our  fomia  dramatists  for  truth  d 
detection  in  what  is  11^  as  Congraaa  is  the  gsealsat 
painter  of  artificial  lifc,  and  Farqnbar  and  Hoadlef 
the  best  discorerers  of  what  is  pleasant  and  good- 
humoured.  When  the  profligacy  of  writes  like 
Wyeberly  is  spoken  of,  we  should  not  forgsl  that 
much  of  it  is  not  only  confined  to  eertain  eharaeten, 
but  that  tha  detectbn  of  these  characters  leaves  an 
impression  on  the  mind  highly  fiiTOurable  to  genuine 
morals.  A  modem  aritic,  as  excellent  in  his  re- 
asarks  en  the  drama,  as  the  one  quoted  at  the  oon- 
ehttieo  ef  onr  last  chapter,  is  upon  the  stage,  saya 
on  this  point,  speaking  of  the  comedy  of  the  <  Phun 
Beater,*— f<  The  character  of  Manly  n  riolent,  re- 
pulsive, and  uncouth,  which  is  a  fiuilt,  though  one 
that  seems  to  have  been  iattnded  for  the  sake  of 
aoniiaak ;  for  tha  |K>rtEail  of  eonsummaSa  astfiil  hy- 
pocrisy in  Olivia,  is,  perfai^  rendered  mora  strike 
ihg  by[it.^Tbe  indignation  exdted  against  this 
odious  and  penuoious  quality  by  the  masterly  ex- 
posnre  to  wlueh  il^  is  beta  suljeeted,  is  *  a  dis^ptfoe 
afbtmaMuty.'  Na  opa  ••«  read  this  play  attentively 
without  being  the  better  for  it  as  long  as  he  lives. 
It  penetrates  to  the  core ;  it  shows  the  immorality 
and  hateful  efifoets'of  duplicity,  by  shewing  it  fixing 
Us  harpy  fangs  in  the  heart  of  an  hoaest  and  woi* 
thy  man.  It  is  worth  ten  volumes  af  scrmeas.  The 
scenes  betvreen  Bianly,  afier  his  return,  Olivia,  Ftan- 
nble»  and  Nord,  are  instructive  examples  of  un- 
blushing impudence,  of  shallow  pnetensioas  to  pri». 
oiple,  and  of  the  most  mortifying  reflcctieas  an  bis 
own  situation,  and  bitter  sense  of  fismale  Injostioe 
and  ingratitude,  on  the  part  of  Misnly.  Hie  devil 
of  hypocrisy  and  hardened  assurance  asemt  wockad 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  eonaemble  efBro«tery  ia 
(Nivia,  when,  after  confiding  to  ber  cousin  the  story 
of  her  iafiuny,  she,  in  a  moment,  turns  round  upon 
her  for  sonie  sudden  purpose,  and,  affecting  not  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  other's  allusiooa  to  what 
she  has  just  told  her,  rcpraacfaes  her  wilh  fiirgiag 
insinuarions  to  the  pv^jodiee  of  harebaraeter,  and  in 
violation  of  thehr  friendship.  <  Go  f  you*te  a  cen- 
serious  woman.*  This  is  more  trying  to  the  patience 
thaa  anything  in  the  Taituffe^** 

Tonson,  the  great  bookseller  of  his  time,  bad  a 
privato  house  in  Bow  street.  Rowe^  in  an  amusing 
parody  of  Horace'k  dialogue  wilh  LydSa,  has  left  an 
account  of  old  Jacob's  visitors  here^  and  of  his  style 
of  langui^pe^ 

Tonson  got tieb,  but  ba  was  panuriaus;  and  hSi 
want  of  generodty  towards  Dryden  (to  say  the  least 
of  it)  has  done  bim  no  honour  with  posterity.  It 
may  be  said  that  he  cared  little  for  posterity  or  for 
anything  else,  provided  he  got  his  money;  but  a 
man  who  cares  for  money  (unless  he  is  a  pure  miser) 
only  cares  for  power  and  consideratioo  in  another 
shape;  and  no  man  chooses  to  be' disliked  by  his 
Ittlow  creatures,  living,  or  to  come.     In  the  corre- 


spondence betweea  Tooson  and  Dryden,  wa  see  the 
usual  painful  picture  (when  the  bookseller  b  of  this 
description)  of  the  tradesman  taking  all  the  advan- 
tages, and  tha  author  made  to  suffor  for  being  a 
gentlamsa  and  a  man  of  dalleaefi  This  is  the  oom- 
mon,  and,  perhaps,  the  aatoi^  order  of  things,  till 
society  see  better  throughout;  though  there  have 
beeni  and  still  are,  some  handsome  exceptions,  as  in 
the  instances  of  Dodsley,  the  lata  Mr  Jcnnson,  and 
otbesB.  Tba  hanksetler  generally  bebaass  well.  In 
proportion  to  his  intelligeaca;  nalhing  being  so 
eager  to  catch  all  petty  advantages,  as  the  consci- 
ousness of  basing  no  other  ground  to  go  upon.  It 
may  be  answered  that  Dryden's  patience  with  Ton- 
aon  sometimes  got  exhausted,  and  he  became  "cap- 
tious  and  irritable  :**  and  it  is  always  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  bookseller  need  not  pretend  to  be 
anything  more  than  a  tradesman  seeking  his  allowed 
profits ;  but  he  should  not  on  every  occasion  retreat 
into  the  strong-holds  of  trade,  and  yet  claim  the 
merit  of  acting  otherwise ;  and  Tonson,  who  under- 
took to  be  the  familiar  fViend  of  Rowe  and  Congi«ve, 
ought  not  to  have  been  able  to  insult  the  man  whom 
they  both  respected,  because  he  was  not  so  well  off 
as  they.  The  following  passage  of  mingled  amuse- 
ment and  painfulness  is  out  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  :— 

"  Dryden,"  says  Sir  Walter,  in  his  life  of  tha  poet, 
«  seems  to  have  been  particularly  affronted  at  a  pre- 
sumptuous plan  of  thttt  publisher  (a  keen  Whig,  and 
secretary  to  tJie  E3umt  chib)  to  drive  him  Into  in- 
aoribinf  the  traasktion  af  «Virga '  to  Kbig  Wmiam. 
With  tbiasiaw  Taaaen  had  an  especial  eve  to  make 
the  engraver  aggravate  the  nose  of  Eneas  ia  tiia 
plates  into  a  sufficient  resemblance  of  the  hooked 
poomonSMpy  of  the  Deiivaraf^  eauateaaacev  and  fore- 
seeing Drydsn'a  repugaaoea  ta  bia  fiweuiifte  pbu^ 
he  had  recourse,  it  would  seam,  to  more  ui^ustifi. 
able  means  to  further  it;  for  the  poet  expresses 
himself  as  convinced  that,  through  Tooson's  means, 
bis  correspondence  with  his  sws,  then  at  Rome,  was 
iOtseeopted.  I  supposa  Jaoeb^  having  ftirif  fadd 
ai^ga  to  his  author^  coaaoieaet,  bad  no  sora^  to 
iBtaroaptsttfosaigasupp4ii%  whi^  mi^  tare  aa». 
firmed  bim  la  his  pertinaaity.  But  Dryden,  akhovgh 
thus  closely  beleaguered,  held  fost  his  integrity ;  and 
no  prospect  of  personal  advantage,  or  importunity 
on  the  part  of  Tonson,  oould  induce  bim  to  take  a 
step  IneoasiaSeBt  with  his  reSgious  and  political  sen- 
timents. It  wa&  probably  during  the  oourae  of 
these  bickoring^  with  his  publisher,  that  Drydoa,  im- 
censed  at  some  refusal  of  accommodation  on  the  part 
of  Tonson,  sent  him  three  well-known  coarse  *tiif 
forcible  satirical  lines,  descriptive  of  his  personal 
i^pearance:— 

*  With  leering  looks,  bnll.&ced,  and  freckled  &ir, 
WiHi  two  lefV  legs,  and  Judas-coloured  lumr. 
And  frousy  pores,  that  taint  the  ambient  air.' 

« <  Tall  tha  dog '  said  the  poet  to  tba  lasaimflin: 
<that  he  who  wroto  these  can  vrrite  mofa.'  Bert 
Tansan,  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  single  tiipleti 
to  oompiy  with  tha  amber's  taqaest,  with, 
any  fiistbisv  ipeflinwi  of  his  paerical 
poweak  It  would  aeam»  «•  the  other  basid,  that 
when  Dryden  ncglectad  his  stipoiatod  bbosut^  Toaaon 
possessed  powers  of  animadversion,  which,  though 
exercised  in  plain  prose,  were  not  a  nttia  dreaded  by 
thapaqL  LosdBolhi{^Nroha,alr8adtavotai7aftlie 
BMMesi  and  adiaifttad  to  idrnk  thair  high  pnast,  sns 
wont  to  rehue,  thai  ona  day  he  heard  another  penoa 
enter  the  house.  *  This*  said  Dryden^  *h  Tonson, 
you  win  take  care  not  to  depart  before  be  goes  away, 
fop  1  have  not  completed  the  sheet  which  I  promised 
him ;  and  if  you  leave  me  unprotected,  I  shall  saibr 
all  the  rudeness  to  which  bia  resent  munf  oaa  peampt 
bis  tongue.*  **  * 

•  Works  of  Dryden,  vol.  i,  p.  88r.  Sir  WSlter  flws 
Botioes  a  letter  of  Tonson's  on  the  sulgeet  of  Dryden's  canr 


Fielding  Uvad  some  tima  in  Bo 
during  his  magistracy. 

We  turn  out  of  Bow  atraat  into  RusmU  straet^  wo 
called  from  the  noble  family  of  that  name,  who  pea* 
aess  great  property  in  this  quarter.  It  ia  pleasaikt 
to  think  that  the  name  is  not  hostile  to  the  repnta. 
tlon  of  the  place,  for  we  are  more  than  ever  in  Cut 
thick  of  wits  and  men  of  letters,  especially  of  a  race 
which  was  long  peculiar  to  this  oountiy,  litarstfy 
poUtieiaBS.  At  the  north-east  ooraar  of  liia  tana 
streets  was  tha  fomous  WID's  coflfea-bouae,  fijuuesly 
the  Rose,  where  Dryden  presided  over  the  literature  of 
the  town ;  and  on  the  other  nde  of  the  way,  ona  part 
of  the  sito  of  tha  present  Hummums,  stood  Buttonfa 
cofibe4iouse,  no  less  celebrated  as  the  resort  of  tba 
wits  and  poets  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 

Dtydm  is  identified  with  tha  neighbourhood  U 
Covent  Garden.  He  presided  in  the  ohav  at  Bas». 
aell  street ;  his  plays  came  out  in  the  theatre  at  tha 
other  end  of  it ;  be  lived  in  Garrard  street,  which  is 
nat  for  off;  and,  alas  for  the  anti-elimaz  I  be  waa 
beatoa  hj  hhad  bsavoa  in  Roae  stiaet,  now  eallad 
Roae  aDey.  Great  men  come  down  to  poeteritsf 
with  thdr  proper  aspects  of  calmness  and  dignity ; 
and  we  do  not  easily  fancy  that  they  received  any- 
thing from  their  oantamporadea  but  the  gaaCa- 
fblheoi^  wfaiebia  paid  then  by  aaaehw.  «<Ba* 
the  lifo  of  a  wit,"  says  Steele,  «^  a  war&re  ^ipo* 
earth."  Sir  Walter  Scott,  speaking  of  the  beantifill 
description  given  by  Dryden  of  the  attic  nights  be 
enjoyed  with  Sir  Charles  Sedley  and  others,  ob- 
serves, "  He  had  not  yet  experienced  the  disadvan- 
tages attttidant  on  such  society,  or  learned  how 
soon  literary  eminence  becomes  the  direct  of  da- 
tasction,  of  envy,  of  injury,  even  firom  tbose  who  eaM 
bastfecH  iai  merit,  if  they  are  diMoursged  fay  dissi. 
patad  bebita  freaa  ewiatiag  ksfiji^ii,  as  hardwiM 
by  prevertcd  foeUag  against  loving  its  pessessorsb*** 

The  outrage  perpetrated  upon  the  sacred  shoulders 
af  the  paat  waa  the  work  oi  Lord  Rnnhanei-, 
and  originated  in  a  misiake  net-  erecfisabia  to  that 
wouUUk  great  maa  aad  dostaidty  dehauebea.  Tha 
foOowiog  is  Sir  Waher'k  aeoonat  of  the  natten 
«  The  « Essay  on  Satire,*  (by  Lord  Mulgrave,  aftarw 
wards  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire),  dtongh  written,  as 
appears  from  the  Utle  page  of  the  last  e^tion,  in  1075, 
was  not  aiada  publie  until  1679»  with  this  observa- 
tion:—*! have  seat  yaa  harawith  a  Ube^  in  which 
nj  own  share  is  not  the  leasL  The  King^  having 
perused  it»  is  no  way  diantlsfied  with  his..  Tha 
untWy  is  apparently  Mr  Dr  [yden],  his  patson.  lord 
M  [ulgrave],  having  a  panegyric  in  the  midsU* 
From  hence  it  is  evident  that  Dryden.  obtauiad  tha 
r^utotbn  of  bcang  tha  author;  ia  oonseqjuenoa  of 
which,  Rochester  mediutedthe  base  and  cowardly 
revenge  which  he  afterwards  executed  ;  and  he  thus 
oooUy  expressed   his  intention   in   another   of  his 

kis  MiM^ellanifls :— «  The  contribotkm,  altlioagb  aaftplA.  «ae 
not  satis&ctory  to  did  Jacob  Tbason,  who  wrote  on  the 
■ri^ctamostaaaaBBlfle  earpoiSalalsry  iitSer^*  »rydaa. 
^ddch  is  foxtonately  ttm  preserved,  as  a  cai*»s  •?<«*»«* 
oCthe  mUmtic  of  a  Uterary  bargain  hi  tho  jeventocnth  cen- 
tac^  TMMoa,  wlA  loiweMJo  to  Dlri*a  havi^  oifcred  a 
stranfe  bookseUev  six  knadred  li«a»  •«  awenty  Auiuoaa» 
enters  into  a  question  in  the  rs^B  of  throe,  by  which  hm 
dtaeooers  and  pi«v«,  Ihat  fht  Jfty  «oineaa  be  hao  only  !#• 
iHMs,.  which  he  seeais  toCake  moce  unkindly*  as  he  had 
not  ooanted  the  lines  uadlhe  had  psid  the  mooey ;  from 
ytwUsh  Jacob  inibM»«i8S  Dryden  oa|^t,o«t of  |i  ilii» 
afclea^to  tkmw  him  in  soasafliiBftto  Ike  hssjaSa.  esfedaay 
as  he  had  used  htm  more  lundly  in  JuTonal,  which,  saitk 
eM  Jaoob,  is  aet  veekoned  so  easy  to  traaHate  as  Ovld.*^ 
VoL  i,  p.  am 
•    Id.  p.  114. 
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1etten:^^'^ou  write  me  word  that  I  am  out  of  &- 
tonr  iHth  a  eertatn  poet^  whom  I  hafe  admired  for  the 
d^MOportfonofhim  and  his  attributes.  He  is  a  rarity 
which  I  eamiot  but  be  fond  of,  as  one  would  be  of  a 
liog  that  eould  ilddle,  or  a  tinging  owL  If  he  fidlt 
cmiaie  at  the  bhmt,  whieh  is  his  Tery  good  woipon 
ilk  witi  I  will  fbrgite  him  if  you  please,  and  hme  Ae 
•rtpmfet  io  Uadk  WtO  wi^  a  emigeL* 

**  In  pursuance  of  thu  infiunous  resolution,  upon 
the  night  of  the  18th  December  1870,  Dryden  was 
waylaid  by  hired  ruffians,  and  sererely  beaten,  as  he 
passed  through  Rose  street,  Corent  garden,  return- 
ing from  Will's  coffee-house  to  his  own  house  in 
Gerrard  street.  A  reward  of  fifty  pounds  was  in 
vain  offered  In  the  <  London  Gazette*  and  other 
newspapers,  for  the  disoorerers  of  the  perpetrators 
of  this  outrage.  The  town  was,  howerer,  at  no  loss 
to  pitch  upon  Rochester  as  the  employer  of  the  bra- 
Toes,  with  whom  the  public  suspicion  joined  the  Du- 
chess of  Portsmouth,  equally  concerned  in  the  sup- 
posed affiront  thus  avenged.  In  our  time,  were  a 
nobleman  to  have  recourse  to  hired  bravoes  to  avenge 
his  personal  quarrels  against  anyone,  more  es- 
pecially a  person  holding  the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  he 
Itti^t  lay  his  account  wilh  I>eiog  hunted  out  of  so- 
dety.  But  in  the  age  of  Charles,  the  ancient  high 
and  chivalrous  sense  of  honour  was  esteemed  Quix- 
otic, and  the  civil  war  had  left  traces  of  ferocity  in 
lb*  manners  'and  sentiments  of  the  people.  En- 
counters, where  the  assailants  took  all  advantages  of 
number  and  weapons,  were  as  frequent,  and  held  as 
Itonoorable,  as  regular  duels.  Some  of  these  ap- 
proached closely  to  assa^nation ;  as  in  the  fiunous 
MS6  of  Sir  John  Coventry,  who  was  waylaid  and  had 
Ills  nose  sih  by  some  young  men  of  rank,  for  a 
TcflectiDn  upon  the  Kin|fs  theatrical  amours.  This 
umashiutd  the  flunotts  statute  against  maiming  and 
voundtng,  edled  the  Coventry  Act,  an  act  highly 
necessary,  for  so  ikr  did  our  ancestors'  ideas  of 
Manly  forbtaranee  di£Ebr  from  ours,  that  KiUegrew 
intvoduoas  the  bevo  ef  one  of  bis  eomedies,  a  cavalier, 
and  the  ina  gsodeuMB  of  tiie  piece,  lying  in  wut 
Ibr,  and  shuiilng  the  flwt  of  a  poor  eourteutn,  who 
had  f  heated  him 

*<  It  will  certainly  be  admitted,  that  a  man,  sur- 
prised in  the  dark,  and  beaten  by  ruffians,  loses  no 
honour  by  such  a  misfortune.  But  if  Drydeu  had 
neeived  the  same  discipline  from  Rochester's  own 
hand,  without  resenting  it,  his  drubbing  could  not 
have  been  more  frequently  made  a  matter  of  re- 
pitMch  to  him :  a  sign,  surely,  of  the  penury  of  sub- 
jects fbr  istlre  ta  his  life  and  character,  since  an 
aeddent,  whidi  might  have  happened  to  the  greatest 
hmo  that  ever  lived,  was  resorted  to  as  an  impuU- 
tion  on  his^honour.  The  Rose-alley  ambuscade  be- 
came almost  proverbial ;  and  even  Mulgrave,  the 
real  author  of  the  satire,  and  upon  whose  shoulders 
the  blows  ought  in  justice  to  have  descended,  men- 

^nt  the  cirenmstanoe  hi  his  '  Art  of  Poetry,'  with 

a  o9ld  and  seltsuffident  sneer :-« 

<  Though  praised  and  punished  for  another's  rfaymesy 

His  own  deserve  as  great  applause  MomeHwiet.* 

To  which  is  added  b  a  note,  '  A  libel  for  which  he 
was  both  applauded  and  wounded,  though  intirdy 
ignorant  of  the  whole  matter.*  This  flat  and  conceit- 
ed couplet,  and  note,  the  noble  author  judged  it 
proper  to  omit  in  the  corrected  edition  of  his  poem* 
Otway  akme,  no  longer  tha  friend  of  Reohcsteiv  and, 
perhaps,  no  longer  the  enemy  of  Dryden,  has  spoken 


of  the  author  of  this  das^Lrdly  outrage  with  the  eon- 
tempt  it  deserved : — 

*  Poets  in  honour  of  the  truth  should  write. 

With  the  same  spirit  brave  men  for  it  fight ; 

And  though  against  him  causeless  hatreds  rise, 

And  daily  where  be  gam  of  bte,  he  spies 

The  soDwls  of  sullen  and  revengeftil  ey«a ; 

'Tis  what  he  knows  with  much  contempt  to  bear. 

And  serves  a  cause  too  good  to  let  him  fear : 

He  fears  no  poison  from  incensed  drab, 

No  rufltoi\»  five.ftx>t  sword,  nor  rased's  stab ; 

Nor  any  other  snares  of  ndsohicf  laid, 

Not  a  i2oM.a%  atdjfel  amlm§emk ; 

From  any  private  cause  where  malice  reigns. 

Or  general  pique  all  blockheads  have  to  brains.***  * 

We  dismiss  this  specimen  of  the  tiaie%  tliat  we 
may  enjoy  the  look  of  Dryden  as  posterity  sees  It, — 
that  is  to^say,  as  tha*  of  the  hrst  poet  of  his  dass, 
presiding  over  the  tastes  and  aspirations  of  the  town. 
Milton  sat  in  bis  suburban  bower,  equally  removed 
from  outrage  and  compliment,  and  contemplating  a 
Still  greater  futurity.  In  the  following  passage  from 
the  *  Country  and  City  Mouse,*  by  Prior  and  Mon- 
tagu, Dryden,  it  is  true,  is  spoken  of  with  hostility, 
but  his  acknowledged  predominance  shuies  through 
it.  Prior's  instinct  misgswe  him  in  writing  against 
his  natural  master. 

«  Then  on  they  jogg'd ;  and  since  an  hour  of  talk 
Might  cut  a  banter  on  the  tedious  walk. 
As  I  remember,  said  the  sober  mouse, 
I've  beard  mudi  tdk  of  the  Wifs  Cofibchouse; 
Thither,  says  Brindle,  thou  sfadt  go  and  see 
Priesu  supping  coffee,  sparks  and  poets  tea ; 
Here  rugged  frieze,  there  qudity  well  drest. 
These  baffling  the  Grand  Senior,  those  the  Test, 
And  there  shrewd  guesses  made,  and  reasons  given, 
That  human  laws  were  never  made  in  heaven. 
But,  above  all,  what  shall  oblige  thy  sights 
And  fill  thy  eye-balls  with  a  vast  delight. 
Is  tbe  poetic  judge  of  sacred  wit. 
Who  does  i'  th'  darkness  of  his  glory  sit ; 
And  as  the  moon  who  first  receives  the  light. 
With  which  she  makes  these  nether  regions  bright, 
So  does  he  shine,  reflecting  from  afiur 
The  rays  he  borrowed  from  a  better  star : 
For  rules,  which  from  Comeille  and  Rapbi  flow. 
Admired  by  all  the  seribbling  herd  below. 
From  French  tmditaon  while  he  does  dispense 
Unerring  truths,  'tis  schism,  a  damned  oflfence. 
To  question  his,  or  trust  your  private  sense,  "'f 

WHl's  Coffise-house  was  at  the  western  corner  of 
Bow  street,  and  is  now  a  brader's.  It  first  had  the 
title  of  the  Red  Cow,  then  of  the  Rose;  and  we  be- 
lieve is  tbe  same  house  dludcd  to  in  tbe  pleasant 
story  in  tha  second  number  of  the  *  Tatler :  *-^ 

**  Supper  and  friends  expect  we  at  the  Rose." 

The  Rose,  however,  was  a  common  sign  for 
houses  of  public  entertainment.  Tbe  company,  of 
which  our  poet  was  tbe  arbiter,  sat  up  stairs  in  what 
was  then  called  the  dining,  but  now  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and  there  was  a  bdcony,  to  which  his  chair 
was  removed  in  summer  from  its  prescriptive  comer 
by  the  fire-dde  in  winter.  <*  The  appeal,"  says 
Malcolm,  <<was  made  to  him  upon  every  literary  dis- 
pute. Tha  company  did  not  sit  in  boxes,  as  at  pre- 
sent, but  at  various  tables  which  were  dispersed 
through  tbe  room.  Smoking  was  permitted  in  the 
public  room :  it  was  then  so  much  in  vogue  that  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  condderod  a  nuisance. 
Here,  as  in  other  similar  places  of  meeting,  the  vid- 
tors  divided  themsdves  into  parties;  and  we  are 
told  by  Ward,  that  the  young  beaux  and  wits,  who 

•  « Dryden,'  voL  i,  p.  SOS. 
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addbm  approached  the  principal  table,  thought  H  la 
great  honour  to  have  a  pinch  out  of  Dryden*^  sndiks 
bo*.** 

/A  lively  spedmen  of  a  scene  with  Dryden  in  this 
coflTee-bouse  has  been  afforded  us  by  Dean  Lockier. 
<*  I  was  about  seventeen  when  I  first  came  up  to 
town,"  says  tbe  Dean,  "an  odd«>kxiking  boy,  with 
short  rough  hdr,  and  that  sort  of  awkwardnsift 
which  one  always  brings  up  at  first  out  of  the  coun- 
try with  one.  However,  in  spite  of  my  basbfrilness 
and  appearance  I  used,  now  and  then,  to  thrust 
mysdf  in  to  WllPs,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seebg  the 
most  celebrated  wits  of  that  time,  who  then  resorted 
thither.  The  second  time  that  ever  I  was  there,  Mir 
Dryden  was  speaking  of  his  own  things,  as  he  &^ 
quently  did,  etpecidly  of  each  as  had  bean  lately 
published.  *  If  any  thfaig  of  mine  is  good,'  says  he, 
•lis  "Mac-Plecno;"  and  I  value  myself  die  more 
upon  it,  because  it  is  the  first  piece  of  ridicule  writ- 
ten in  heroics.'  On  hearing  this  I  plucked  up  my 
spirit  so  far  as  to  say,  in  a  voice  but  just  loud  enough 
to  be  heard,  *  that  «  Mao-Fleeno  "  was  a  very  fine 
poem,  but  that  I  had  not  im^inad  it  to  be  the  first 
that  was  ever  writ  that  wiqr.'  On  this,  Dryden 
turned  short  upon  me,  as  surprised  at  my  interpos- 
ing; asked  me  how  long  I  had  been  a  dealer  in 
poetry ;  and  added,  with  a  smile,  <  Pray,  dr,  what 
is  it  that  you  did  imagine  to  hafe  been  writ  so 
before?— I  named  Boileau's  <  Lutrin '  and  Tassonl's 
*  Secchia  Rapiu,*  which  I  had  read,  and  knew  Dry- 
den bad  borrowed  some  strokes  from  each.  <  *Tis 
true,'  Mid  Dryden,  <  I  bad  forgot  them.'  A  little 
after,  Dryden  went  out,  and  in  going,  «pok«  to  me 
again,  and  dedred  me  to  come  and  see  him  tbe  next 
day.  I  was  highly  delighted  with  the  invitation; 
went  to  see  him  accordingly ;  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted With  him  after,  as  h>ng  he  lived. '^ 

Dryden's  mixture  of  dmplicity,  good-nature,  and 
good  opinion  of  himself,  is  here  seen  in  a  very  agree- 
able manner.  It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  it  was  to 
this  house  Pope  was  taken,  when  a  boy,  by  his  own 
dedrc,  on  purpose  to  get  a  sight  of  the  great  man ; 
which  he  did.  According  to  Pope,  ha  was  plump, 
with  a  fresh  colour  and  a  down  look,  and  not  very 
conversible.  It  appears,  however,  that  what  he  did 
say,  was  much  to  the  purpose ;  and  a  contemporary 
mentions  his  conversation  on  that  account,  as  ona  of 
the  few  things  for  which  tbe  town  vras  deshrsble. 
He  was  a  temperate  man ;  though,  for  the  hut  ten 
years  of  his  lifo,  Davies  informs  us  that  he  drank, 
with  Addison  a  great  deal  more  than  he  used  ta 
do,  *<  probably  so  far  as  to  hasten  his  end." 

It  is  curious,  conddering  his  peculiar  sort  of  re- 
putation with  posterity,  that  Addison's  name  should 
be  found  so  connected  in  his  own  time  with  this 
spedes  of  irregularity.  The  same  cause  is  supposed 
to  have  hastened  his  own  end ;  and  it  is  related  by 
Pope,  that  he  was  obliged  to  avoid  the  Russell  street 
Coffee-house,  and  the  bad  hours  of  Addison,  other- 
wise they  might  have  hastened  his. 

Will's  coffee-house  was  the  great  emporium  of 
UbeLs  and  scandd.  The  channels  that  have  since 
abounded  for  the  dregs  of  literature  had  scarcdy 
then  begun  to  eiCist ;  and  instead  of  purveying  for 
periodicd  publications,  the  retailers  of  obloquy  at- 
tended among  the  minor  wits  of  this  place,  and  dis- 
tributed tbe  last  new  lampoon  in  manuscript.    Thera 
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was  a  drunken  fallow  of  that  time,  named  Julian,  who 
aaquired  an  infamous  celebrity  in  thii  way.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  in  bb  edition  of  Dryden,  baa  giten  the 
following  account  of  bim  and  bit  Tocation. 

•*  The  extremity  of  license  in  manners  necessa- 
rily leads  to  equal  license  in  personal  satire,  and 
there  never  was  an  age  in  which  both  were  carried 
to  such  excess  as  in  that  of  Charles  II.  These  per- 
sonal  and  scandalous  libeb  acquired  the  name  of 
lampoons,  from  the  eaUblished  burden  formerly  sung 
to  them  :— 

'  Lampone  lampone,  oamerada  lampone*' 

«  Dryden  suffered  under  these  violent  and  invisi- 
ble assaults,  as  much  as  any  of  bis  age ;  to  which  bis 
own  words  in  several  places  of  bis  writing,  and  also 
the  eiistence  ofmany  of  the  pasquils  themselves  in 
the  Luttrel  Collection,  bear  ample  witness.  In  many 
of  his  prologues  and  epilogues,  he  alludes  to  this 
rage  for  personal  satire,  and  to  the  employment  which 
it  found  for  the  half  and  three-quarter  wits  and 
oourtiers  of  the  time ! 

*  Yet  these  are  pearls  to  your  lampooning  rhymes ; 
Ye  abuse  yourselves  more  dully  than  the  times ; 
Scandal,  the  glory  of  the  English  nation. 
Is  worn  to  rags,  and  scribbled  out  of  foshion  : 
Such  harmless  thrusts,  as  if,  like  fencers  wise, 
They  had  agreed  their  pky  before  their  prize. 
Faith  they  may  hang  their  harp  upon  the  willows ; 
'Tis  just  like  children  when  they  box  their  pillows.' 

"  Upon  the  general  practice  of  writing  lampoons, 
and  the  necessity  of  finding  some  mode  of  dispersing 
them,  which  should  diffuse  the  scandal  widely  while 
the  authors  remained  concealed,  was  founded  the  self- 
crectcd  office  of  Julian,  secretary,  as  he  calU  himself, 
to  the  Muses.  This  person  attended  Will's,  the 
Wit's  Coffee-house,  as  it  was,  called;  and  diapezsed 
among  the  entmSm  who  Avquented  that  place  of  gay 
resort,  copies  of  the  lampoons  which  bad  been  pri- 
vately communicated  to  bim  by  their  authors.  *He 
is  described,'  says  Mr  Malone,  'as  a  very  drunken 
fellow,  and  at  one  time  was  confined  for  a  libel.' 
Several  satires  were  writUn,  in  the  form  of  addresses 
to  hira,  as  well  as  the  following.  Tnere  is  one  among 
the  *  Sute  Poems,'  beginnings 

•  Julian,  in  verse,  to  ease  thy  wants  I  write. 
Not  moved  by  envy,  malice,  or  by  spite. 
Or  pleased  with  the  empty  names  of  wit  and  sense, 
But  merely  to  supply  thy  want  of  pence: 
This  did  inspire  my  muse,  when  out  at  bed. 
She  saw  her  needy  secretary  reel ; 
Grieved  that  %  man,  so  useful  to  the  age. 
Should  foot  it  in  so  mean  an  equipage; 
A  crying  scandal  that  the  fees  of  sense 
Should  not  be  able  to  support  the  expense 
Of  a  poor  scribe,  who  never  thought  of  wants. 
When  able  to  procure  a  cup  of  Nantz.' 

«  Another,  called  a  *  Consoling  Epistle  to  Julian,' 
is  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. 

«  From  a  passage  in  one  of  the  letters  from  the 
« Dead  to  the  Living,'  we  learn,  that  after  Julian's 
death,  and  the  madness  of  his  successor,  called  Sum- 
merton,  lampoon  felt  a  sensible  decay;  and  there 
was  no  more  that  'brisk  spirit  of  verse,  that  used 
to  watch  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  men  and  women 
o(^  figure,  that  they  could  not  sUrt  new  ones  faster 
tiian  lampoons  exposed  them.' "  • 

These  **  brisk  spirits "  have  still  their  descend- 
ants, and  always  will  have  till  their  betters  cease 
to  set  the  example  of  railing,  or  to  encourage 
IL  There  is  a  difference,  indeed,  between  the 
lampoons  of  such  men  and  those  of  Dryden,  or 
the  literary  personalities  to  which  some  ingenuous 
minds  will  give  way,  before  they  well  know  what 
they  are  about,  out  of  mere  emulation,  perhaps,  of 
the  namea  of  Pope  and  Boileao.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  others  will  stop  where  they  do,  or 
,  •  VoL  XV.  p.  MS. 


refine  with  the  progress  of  their  years  and  know- 
ledge. The  most  generous  sometimes  find  it  difficult 
to  leave  off  saying  ill-natured  things  of  one  another, 
out  of  shame  of  yielding,  or  the  habit  of  indulg- 
ing thehr  irritability.  They  endeavour  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  it  by  trying  to  think  that  the  abuse 
has  a  utility ;  but  when  they  come  to  this  point,  the 
doubt  is  a  proof  that  they  ought  to  forego  it,  and 
help  to  teach  the  werid  better.  Honest  contention, 
however,  is  one  thing,  and  scandal  is  another.  The 
dealer  in  the  latter  has  always  a  petty  mind  and  in- 
ferior understanding,  most  likely  accompanied  with 
conscious  unworthiness ;  the  great  secret  of  the  love 
of  scandal  lying  in  the  wish  to  level  others  with  the 
oalunmiators. 

«  Will's  continued  to  be  the  resort  of  the  wiu  at 
least  till  1710,"  wiy  Mr  Malcolm.  "  Probably  Ad- 
dison established  his  servant  [Button]  in  a  new  house 
about  1712,  and  bis  feme,  after  the  production  of 
« Cato,'  drew  many  of  the  Whigs  thither."  • 

"Addison,"  says  Pope, « passed  eadi  day  alike; 
and  much  in  the  manner  that  Dryden  did.  Dryden 
employed  his  mornings  in  writing,  dined  t%JamSXU^ 
and  then  went  to  Will's :  only  he  came  home  earlier 
a'nigbts."— And  again:  «« Addison  usually  studied 
all  the  morning ;  then  met  his  party  at  Button's ; 
dined  there,  and  staid  there  five  or  six  hours;  and 
sometimes  far  into  the  night.  I  was  of  the  company 
for  about  a  year,  but  found  it  too  much  for  me  s  It 
hurt  my  health,  and  so  I  quitted  it."  f 

Button  had  been  a  servant  of  the  Countess  of 
Warwick,  whom  Addiaon  married.  It  is  said  that 
when  the  latter  was  dissatisfied  with  the  Countess 
iw  believe  during  the  period  of  his  courtship),  be 
used  to  withdraw  the  company  from  her  servart's 
cofifee-house.  Unfortunately  it  is  as  easy  to  believe 
a  petty  story  of  Addison  as  a  careless  one  of  Steele. 
Addison,  intellectually  a  great  man,  was  complexion- 
ally  a  little  one.  He  was  timid,  bashful,  and  re- 
served, and  instinctively  sought  succen  by  individual 
<4iannels  and  disingenuous  measures. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  eminent  persons, 
Button's  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Whig  lite- 
rati, as  Will's  had  been  that  of  the  Tory.  Steele, 
however,  dated  bis  poetical  papers  in  the  'latler' 
from  Will's,  as  the  old  haunt  of  the  town  muse. 
Perhaps  the  Whiggery  of  Button's  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Pope  left  off  going  there,  as  be  did  not 
wish  to  identify  himself  with  either  party.  Am- 
brose Philips  is  said  to  have  hung  up  a  rod  at  that 
coffee-house,  as  an  intimation  of  what  Pope  should 
receive  at  his  hands,  in  case  the  satirist  chose  to 
haxard  it.  A  similar  threat  is  related  of  Cibber. 
The  behaviour  of  both  has  been  cried  out  against 
as  unhandsome,  con^dering  the  litUe  person  and 
bodily  infirmities  of  the  illustrious  offender :  but  aa 
the  threateners  were  so  much  bis  inferiors  in  wit, 
and  he  exercised  his  great  powers  at  their  expense, 
it,  might  not  be  diflicult  to  show  that  their  conduct 
was  as  good  as  his.  Why  attack  a  man,  if  he  is  to 
be  allowed  no  equality  of  retaliation?  The  truth 
is,  that  personal  satire  is  itself  an  unhandsome  thing, 
and  a  childish  one,  and  there  will  be  no  end  to  cbild- 
ish  retorts,  till  the  more  grown  understandings  re- 
form. Pope  accused  Philips  of  pilfering  his  pastorals, 
and  of  *<  turning  a  Peruan  tale  for  half-a-crown ;" 
tiieone  an  offence  not  very  likely,  unless,  indeed, 
all  common-places  may  be  sud  to  be  stolen;  the 
other  no  offence  at  all,  though  it  might  have  been 
a  misfortune.     These  littienessea  in  great  men  are 
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a  part  of  the  childhood  of  society.  Thej  abow  m 
how  young  it  still  is,  and  what  a  parcel  of  wrangUng 
schoolboys  (in  that  respect)  a  friture  period  may  con- 
sider us. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  memories  connected 
with  Button's  is  that  of  Garth,  a  man  whom,  for  the 
sprightlioess  and  generosity  of  his  nature,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  name.  He  was  one  of  the  moat  amiabla 
and  intelligent  of  a  most  amiable  aad  intelligent  c]a» 
of  men, — the  physicians. 

Armstrong,  another  poet  and  phyrician,  and  xiot 
unworthy  of  either  cUss,  for  genius  and  goodness  of 
heart,  though  he  bad  the  weakness  of  affecting  a 
bluntness  of  manners,  and  of  swearing,  drew  hb  last 
breath  in  this  street.  He  is  well  known  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  most  elegant  didactic  poem  in  the  lan- 
guage,—4he  <  Art  of  Preserving  Health.'^  The  afifeo- 
tations  of  men  of  genius  are  sometinoes  in  direeC 
contradiction  to  their  best  qualities,  and  assumed  to 
avoid  a  show  of  pretending  what  they  feeL  Arm- 
strong, who  bad  bad  health,  and  was  afraid  perhaps 
of  being  thought  effeminate,  affected  the  bully  in  hia 
prose  writings ;  and  he  was  such  a  swearer,  that  the 
late  Mr  Fuseli's  indulgence  in  that  infirmity  has 
been  attributed  to  his  keeping  company  with  the 
Doctor  when  in  youth.  We  never  met  with  an 
habitual  swearer  in  whom  the  habit  could  not  ba 
traced  to  some  feeling  of  conscious  weakness.  Fu- 
sel! swore  as  he  painted,  in  the  hope  of  making  up 
for  the  defects  of  his  genius  by  the  violence  of  his 
style. 

At  No.  8  Russell  street,  Boswell  was  introduced 
to  bis  finrmidable  friend  of  whom  he  became  the 
biographer.  The  house  then  belonged  to  Danes  the 
bookseller.  The  account  given  us  of  his  first  inter- 
view is  highly  characterisdc  of  both  ^Mrties.  Boa- 
well  had  a  thorough  specimen  of  his  future  aoquainU 
ance  at  once,  and  Johnaon  eridentiy  saw  eompktelj 
through  BoswelL 

<«  Mr  Thomas  Davies,  the  actor,"  saith  the  par- 
ticular Boswell,  «  who  then  kept  a  bookseller'e  shop 
in  Russell  street,  Covent  garden,  told  me  that  John- 
aon was  very  much  his  friend,  and  came  frequently 
to  his  houses  where  he  more  than  once  inritcd  ma  to 
meet  bim ;  but  by  some  unlucky  accident  or  other 
he  was  prevented  fit>m  coming  to  us. 

**•  Mr  Thcnnas  Danes  was  a  man  of  good  under- 
standing and  talents,  with  the  advantage  of  a  liberal 
education.  Though  somewhat  pompous,  he  was  an 
entertaining  companion:  and  hb  literary  perform- 
ances have  no  inconsiderable  share  of  merit.  He 
was  a  friendly  and  very  hospitable  man.  Both^he 
and  bis  wife  (who  bad  been  celebrated  lor  her 
beauty),  though  upon  the  stage  for  many  year% 
maintained  an  uniform  decency  of  character,  and 
Johnaon  esteemed  them,  and  lived  in  as  easy  an  in- 
timacy with  them  as  any  femily  which  he  used  to 
visit.  Mr  Davies  recollected  several  of  Johason'a 
remarkable  sayings,  and  was  one  of  the  Kst  of  the 
many  imitators  of  his  voice  and  lauu^*  while  re- 
lating them.  He  increased  my  iinpatience  more  and 
more  to  see  the  extraordlnaj^  man  whoae  works  I 
highly  valued,  and  whose  <x)nrersation  was  reported 
to  be  so  peculiarly  exoeflent. 


(  2k  (e  coatMitect.) 


Lomdor:  Publitbed  by  H.  Hoorsa,  PsU  Mali  Bast,  and 
aoppUed  to  Country  Agents  by  C.  Kmioht,  Lndjste-stnet. 
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THB  8TBSBT8  OF  THB  MBTROPOLI89 

1«W1%   MKMORIX8   AND   GEIAT   MEN. 

CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH.     (Omiinwd,) 

COTBKT   GAEDE1C   COVCLUUTO.   l^KO   ACRE,    AKD 
LBICE8TSE   SQUAEE. 

BittwOCaJM  wtroduetum  toJohnatm^Tke  Huwunuma. 
.^jGhotUstvry  iktrt-^Covent  garden^The  CAitrc*.— 
CoTf  BaH  of  Somenet-'ButUr,  Southemj  Eattcowi 
Sir    kobert    Strange.^-^ackUn.'-Cwums   dialogue 
witkkimwkenfatta  ceniury^Dr  fVakoL—Covent 
garden  markeL—Story  of  Lord  Sandwich,  Hackman* 
and  Miu   Ray, — Henrietta  ttreeL—Mra    CUve.-^ 
James  ttreeL-'^artridgettke  almanack  maker,— Mys' 
ierioua^lady^^King  ttreeL-^me  and  kia  Father,-' 
The    Jimr    Indian   King8,Southampton    Row,^ 
Maiden  lane^VoUaire^Long   Acre  and  it»  mug* 
hmteM.^ Prior's   resort  there,— NcMpart  street,  St 
Martin's  lane,  and  Leicester  square.— Sir  Joskua 
R^tutUs^-^JIogartL—Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
«<  At  last,**  eontinuct  Mr  Boswell, "  on  the  16th  of  May, 
when  I  was  sitting  in  Mr  Danes*  back  parlour,  after 
licfiog  drank  tea  with  him  and  Mrs  Davies,  Johnson 
unexpectedly  came   into   the  shop,  and  Mr  Davies 
hating  perceived  him  through  the  glass-door  in  the 
room  in  which  we  were  sitting,  advancing  towards 
lis,— he  announced  hu  awful  approach  somewhat  as 
an  actor  in  the  part  of  Horatio,  when  he  addresses 
Hamlet  on  the  appearenoe  of  his  father's  ghost, 
<Look,  my  lord,  it  comes.'    I  found  that  I  had  a 
Tcry  perfect  idea  of  Johnson's  figure,  from  the  por- 
trait of  him  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  soon 
after  he  had  published  his « Dictionary,'  in  the  atti- 
tude of  sitting  in  his  easy  chair  in  deep  meditotion ; 
which  was  the  first  picture  hb  friend  did  for  him, 
which  Sir  Joshua  very  kindly  presented  to  me,  and 
from  which  an  engraving  has  been  made  for  this 
work.     Mr  Davies  mentioned  my  name,  and  respects- 
fully  introduced  me  to  him ;  I  was  much  agitated, 
and  reooUeeting  his  prejudice  against  the  Scotch,  of. 
which  I  had  heard  much,  I  said  to  Davies,  < Don't 
tell  where  I  come  from,' — « From   Scotland,*  cried 
Davies,  roguishly.    *  Mr  Johnson,  said  I, '  I  do  in- 
deed come  from  Scotland,  but  I  cannot  help  it.'     I 
am  willing  to  flatter  Inyself  that  I  meant  tlib  as 
light  pleasantry  to  soothe  and  conciliate  him,  and 
not  as  a  humiliating  abasement  at  the  expense  of 
my   country.      But    however  that  might  be,  this 
speech  was  somewhat  unlucky ;  for  with  that  quick- 
ness of  wit  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  he 
seized  the  expression  '  come  Jrom  Scotland !  *  which 
I  used  in  the  sense  of  being  of  that  country  ;  and, 
as  if  I  had  come  away  from  it,  or  left  it,  retorted, 
*  That,  sir,  I  find,  is  what  a  great  many  of  your 
eountryroen  cannot  help.'    This  stroke  stunned  me 
a  good  deal ;  and  when  we  had  set  down,  I  felt  my- 
self not  a  little  embarrassed,  and  apprehensive  of 
what  might  cpme  next     He  then  addressed  himself 
to  Davies :  *  What  do  you  think  of  Garrick  ?  he  has 
refused  me  an  order  for  the  play  for  Miss  Williams, 
because  he  knows  the  house  will  be  full,  and  that  an 
order  will  be  worth  three  shillings.'     Eager  to  Uko 
any  opening  to  get  into  conversation  with   hiili,  I 
ventured  to  say,  <  O,  sir,  I  cannot  think  Mr  Garrick 
would  grudge  such  a  trifle  to  you.'    <  Sir  (said  he, 
with  a  stem  look,)  I  have  known  David  Garrick 
longer  than  you  have  done ;  and  I  know  no  right 
you  have  talk  to  me  on  the  subject.*    Perhaps  I 
deserved  this  check ;  for  it  was  rather  presumptuous 
in  me,  an  intire  stranger,  to  express  any  doubt  of  the 
justice  of  his  animadversion  upon  hu  old  acquaint- 
ance and  pupil.     I  now  felt  myself  myich  mortified, 
and  began  to  think  that  the  hope  I  had  long  indulged 
of  obtaining  his  acquaintance  was  blasted.     And,  in 
truth,  had  not  my  ardour  been  uncommonly  strong, 
and   my   resolution    uncommonly    persevering,   so 
rough  a  reception  might  have  deterred  me  for  ever 
from   making  any  further  attempts.      Fortunately, 
however,  I  remained  upon  the  field,  not  wholly  dis- 
comfited.** •     •     •     •   «  I  was  highly  pleased  with 
the  extrordinary  vigour  of  his  conversation,   and 
regrettetl  that  I  was  drawn  away  from  it  by  an  en- 
gagement at  another  place.    I  liad,  for  apart  of  the 
evening,  been  left  alone  with  him,  and  had  ventured 
to  make  an  observation  now  and  then,  which  he  re- 
ceiver* very   civiUy$  eo  that  I  was  eadsfied  that, 
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thougb  there  was  a  roughness  in  his  manner,  there 
was  no  ill-nature  in  his  disposition.  Davies  fol- 
lowed me  to  the  door,  and  when  I  complained  to 
him  a  little  of  the  hard  blows  which  the  great  man 
had  given  me,  he  kindly  took  upon  him  to  console 
me  by  saying,  *Don*t  be  uneasy.  I  can  see  he  likes 
you  very  welL' " 

The  Hummums  Hotel  and  Coffee-house  which 
occupies  the  south-west  corner  of  this  street,  and 
stretches  round  into  Covent  garden  market,  is  so 
called  from  an  eastern  word  signifying  baths.  It  was 
one  of  the  earliest  houses  set  up  in  England  of  that 
kind,  and  thence  called  bagnios ;  and  one  of  the  few 
that  reuined  their  respectability.  The  generality 
were  so  mudi  the  reverse,  that  the  word  bagnio  came 
to  mean  a  brothel.  It  appears  from  a  story  we  are 
about  to  relate,  that  people  went  to  the  Hummums 
not  only  to  bathe,  but  to  get  themselves  cupped. 
Bathing  is  too  much  neglected  in  this  country ;  but 
the  consequences  of  our  sedentary  habits  have  forced 
upon  us  a  greater  degree  of  attention  to  it,  and  the 
imitation  of  the  Turkish  system  of  cleanliness  has 
been  carried  further  in  vapour  baths  and  the  start- 
ling luxury  of  shampooing,  which  makes  people 
discover  that  they  have  in  general  two  or  three  skins 
too  many.  Englishmen,  in  the  pride  of  their  greater 
freedom,  often  wonder  how  Eastern  nations  can 
endure  their  servitude.  This  is  one  of  the  secrets 
by  which  they  endure  it.  A  free  man  in  a  dirty 
skin  is  not  in  so  fit  a  state  to  endure  existence,  as 
a  slave  with  a  clean  one ;  because  nature  insists,  that 
a  due  attention  to  the  clay  which  our  souls  inhabit^ 
should  be  the  first  requisite  to  the  comfort  of  the  in- 
habitant Let  us  not  get  rid  of  our  freedom ;  let  us 
teach  it  rather  to  those  that  want  it ;  but  let  such  of 
us  as  have  them,  by  all  means  get  rid  of,  our  dirty 
skins.  There  is  now  a  moral  and  intellectual  com- 
merce a^iong  mankind,  as  well  as  an  interchange  of 
inferior  goods;  we  should  send  freedom  to  Turkey  as 
well  as  clocks  and  watches,  and  import  not  only  figs, 
but  a  fine  state  of  the  pores. 

Of  the  Hummums  there  is  a  ghost-story  in  Bos- 
well, a  thing  we  should  as  little  dream  of  in  this 
centre  of  the  metropolis,  as  look  for  a  ghost  at  noon- 
day. The  Reader  will  see  how  much  credit  is  to  be 
given  it,  by  the  style  of  the  narrator,  who,  with  all 
his  good  will  towards  superstition  (and  it  b  no  less 
a  person  that  speaks  than  Dr  Johnson),  had  an  in- 
veterate love  of  truth,  which  led  him  to  dereat  hb 
own  object. 

<' Amongst  the  numerous  prints,"  says  Boswell, 
« pasted  on  the  walls  of  the  dining-room  at  Street- 
ham,  was  <  Hogarth's  Modem  Midnight  Conversa- 
tion.' I  asked  him  what  he  knew  of  Parson  Ford, 
who  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  riotous 
groupe.  '  Johnson.  *  Sir,  he  was  my  acquaintance 
and  relation, — my  mother's  nephew.  He  had  pur- 
chased a  living  in  the  country,  but  not  simoniacally. 
I  never  saw  him  but  in  the  country.  I  have  been 
told  fliat  he  was  a  man  of  great  parts ;  very  profligate, 
but  I  niever  heard  he  was  impious.*  Boswell,  '  Was 
there  not  a  story  of  hb  ghost  having  appeared?' 
Johnson,  *  Sir,  It  was  believed.  A  waiter  at  the  Hum- 
mums, in  viliich  house  Ford  died,  had  been  absent 
for  some  time,  and  returned,  not  knowing  that  Ford 
was  dead.  Going  down  to  the  cellar,  according  to  the 
story,  he  met  him ;  going  down  again  he  met  him 
a  second  time.  When  he  came  up,  he  asked  some 
people  of  the  house  what  Ford  could  be  doing  there. 
They  told  him  Ford  was  dead.  The  waiter  took  a 
finrer,  in  which  he  lay  fbr  some  time.  When  he  re* 
covered  he  said  he  had  a  message  to  deliver  to  some 
women  horn  Ford ;  but  be  was  not  to  tell  wha^  or 
to  whom.     He  walked  out;  he  was  followed;  but 
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somewhere  about  St  Paul's  they  lost  him.  He  came 
back,  and  said  he  had  delivered  the  message,  and  tte 
women  exclaimed.  Then  we  are  all  undone!  Dr 
Pellet,  who  was  not  a  credulous  man,  inquired  into 
the  truth  of  thb  story,  and  he  said.  The  evidence  was 
irresistible.  My  wife  went  to  the  Hununums ;  (it 
b  a  place  where  people  get  themselves  cupped).  I 
believe  she  went  with  intention  to  bear  about  thb 
story  of  Ford.  At  first  they  were  unwilling  to  tell 
her;  but  alter  they  had  talked  to  her, 'she  taxM 
away  satisfied  that  it  was  true.  To  be  sure  the  man 
had  a  fever;  and  thb  vision  may  have  been  the  be- 
ginning of  it.  But  if  the  message  to  the  women, 
and  their  behaviour  upon  it,  were  true  as  rdated, 
there  was  something  supernatural.  Hiat  rests  upon 
hb  word ;  and  there  it  remains.' "  * 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  Covent 
garden  (or,  as  it  would  be  more  properly  spelt.  Con- 
vent garden  f)  extended  from  Dniry  lane 'to  St 
Martin's  lane,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  brick  walL 
It  had  lately  belonged  to  the  AbboU  of  Westminster, 
whom  it  supplied,  doubtless,  with  fruit  and  vegeta^ 
bles,  as  it  has  since  done  the  metropolis,  and  hence 
^its  appellation.  The  Reader  will  see  it  in  the 
old  print  of  London  by  Aggas.  There  was  a 
break  into  it  on  the  southwest,  made  by  the  garden 
of  Bedford  house,  which  stoodj;fanng  the  Strand  be- 
tween the  present  Bedford  and  Southampton  streets. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  Covent  gar- 
den was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  on  hb 
fidl,  to  John,  Earl  of  Bedfbrd,  whose  family  con- 
verted it  into  a  pasture  ground,  including  Long 
Acre,  then  part  of  the  fields  leading  to  St  Giles's. 
Hb  descendant  Francis,'^about  seventy  years  after- 
wards, let  the  whole  pasture  on  a  building  lease,  and 
built  the  old  church  for  the  intended  inhabitants. 
The  architect  vras  Inigo  Jones.  To  the  same  hand 
we  are  indebted  for  the  portico  of  the  north-eastern 
quarter,  which  still  remains.  There  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  it  on  the  South-east,  which  was  burnt 
down.  It  was  to  have  been  carried  all  round  the 
square,  and  the  absence  of  it  might  be  regretted  on 
the  score  of  beauty;  but  porticos  are  not  fit  for  thb 
climate,  unlesy  where  the  object  b  to  furnish  a  walk 
during  the  rain.  Covered  walks  devoted  to  that 
purpose,  and  conveniently  distributed,  might  be 
temptations  to  out-of-door  exercise  in  bad  weather. 
If  they  succeeded,  they  would  effect  a  very  desfarable 
end.  But  covered  walks,  however  beautiful,  which 
are  not  used  in  that  way,  are  rather  to  be  deprecated 
in  thb  cold  and  humid  climate.  In  Italy,  whcfo* 
the  summer  sun  at  noon  day  bums  like  a  cauldron,, 
nothing  can  be  better ;  but  the  more  sun  we  can  get 
in  England  the  better.  I^iuokily,  there  b  a  conve- 
nience in  thb  portico,  as  fiv  as  the  ^theatre  b  con- 
cerned; otherwise  the  circuit  there  would  be  more 
agreeable  without  it,  and  the  coflbe-hoosta  would  be 
more  light  and  cheerfbl. 

Of  the  style  of  building  observed  in  the  'diuith 
there  b  a  well-known  story.  «  The  Earl  b  said  to 
have  told  Inigo  Jonee  he  wished  to  have  as  plain  and 
convenient  a  ttrueture  as  possible,  and  but  little 
better  than  a  bam;  to  which  the  architect  replied, 
he  would  boQd  a  bam,  but  that  it  should  be  the 
handsomest  in  England."  ^ 

Inigo  Jones's  churdi  was  burnt  down  in  the  year 
1795,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  some  ptumben 
who  were  mending  the  roof.    **  When  the  flames 

•  *  BosweU,' VOL  iU,  p.  878. 

f  It  b  still  so  oslled  by  many  of  the  poorer  orden,  who 
arpoAoBarinthe  rifht  to  ^«ir;oId  Bngliah  than  Is  mn- 
peered.  Soom  of  them  call  it  Common  Gsrdea,  wbiofa  b  a 
better  oorraptioQ  thsn  its  present  eoe. 

I  •  Londhdua  Redhrivmn,'  voL  iv,  p.  tit. 
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WcTB  At  tfa«lr  bright,*  nyi  Maloolm,  **  tb«  poitleo 
and  mattj  plllmn  made  a  grand  loeiWy  prcgeoted 
b«frr«  A  bAoIcground  of  lipoid  firt,  which  raged  wilh 
aa  aMMh  natooCroUad  fiwy,  thai  sat  a  tngamm  Ot 
#ood,  in  or  Mar  Iba  walla,  afeapad  dAftnioClon.*  «, 
t  Tha  bam-lika  tasta,  or  in  othar  words  the  Gradan 
(for  UAefulnaM  and  slmplieity  ara  the  MoraU  of  it, 
•ad  tha  Tanpk  of  Hmmoa  and  a  aonunaa  bam  hava 
Ilia  aana  prioaipkt  of  MfUoUuaX  was  aopiid  in  tha 
BowaAfioA.  Bfa  pAMige  quoted  in  Iha  *  Londittium 
RedfriTum*  fVom  t^e  *  Weekly  Journal*  of  April  22, 
1727,  it  AppeATs  thAt  the  portico  of  the  old  church 
had  been  Altered  by  tha  inhabitAnti,  and  rtfloiad  by 
the  Earl  of  BurMagtOB,  «<oat  of  regard  to  Ifae  me- 
mory of  the  eelebntad  Inigo  Jonas,  and  to  ptavant 
ear  countrymen  being  axpoeed  ibr  their  ignoianea.** 
Thaqaritof  this  portico  has  bean  latained,  and  tha 
duneh  of  St  Ftal>,  Covant  gArdao,  U  ana  of  tha 
most  pleasing  stnietinras  in  Iha  metropolis. 

A  greet  DMny  aeton  have  been  buried  in  this  spot ; 
among  them»  Estoourt,  the  famaus  mimia,  Edwia* 
liaeklin,  and  King.  We  shall  qieaiL  of  one  or  two 
^  them  presently,  but  it  is  desirable,  espedally  in  a 
wmik  of  this  kind,  to  observe  a  dironolegical  ordeiv 
The  mere  ofaeenraaea  itself  conveys]  informatioik 
Among  the  Tsriety  of  persons  buried  here  mey  be 
BMntioaed,  first : 

Car,  Earl  of  SoaMfMt,  in  tbeolddwidk  We 
ahall  wpmk  of  his  iafrnay  when  we  cobk  to  Whtl» 
haU  and  Ibe  oonrt  af  Jamas  I.  HU  bariri  in 
CorentgArden  was,  doobtlesB,  owing  to  hie  eonnemon 
with  tha  teuly  of  Itaessll,  hie  daughter  having 
married  WiUieaB,  Afterwards  Earl  and  Doke  of  Be^ 
Ibt^  iitber  af  tha  tamm  pairiot.  Itissaidlbat 
faia  hdy  was  bnd  up  in  foeh  {gnoraace  of  the  dis- 
honour  of  her  psrenls^  that,  having  met  by  aoeident 
with  a  book  giving  an  aeeount  of  it,  she  fUntad 
wwayv  ond  wm  kmd  fai  that  aonditien  by  bar  da^ 
nesties.  Her  lover's  iSunily  ware  very  aiuee  to  Ibe 
match,  bat  wisely  eiowad  it  upon  due  trial,  aMlhad 
ao  reason  to  lapenl  teb  geneiueily.  To  read  the 
lilMory  of  tha  foott*  and  wnpiinciplad  Cbuwlsss  af 
Suiiiiieal,  who  wooUeuppasa  that  her  daughter  was 
to  give  birtA  la  tha  aoneieotioM  asartyr  for  liberty  ? 
But  the  blaod  which  lolly  aMkm  widiad^  a  good 
odaeatiDn  ean  lender  noble. 

Butler  Ih  the  chuveh-yanL  The  poputer  notion 
that  he  w«t  starved  h  unfounded;  but  ha  was  vary 
ffl.trei^  by  a  court  whom  his  wit  materially  served. 
It  b ssid  that  Chariee,  once  and  away,  gavahhna 
huwirmi  pottBdt.  llaiiispostlUa;  but  itis  at  leatt 
at  possible  thi*  ha  ga*«  him  noHdng,  though  fee 
wmiM  wUKogly  have  dooa  ft,  paHiaps,  had  his  dK 
baoiAierieebfthhntheaieaMk  Oharlm,  inhbway, 
wasas  poor  as  Butler,  though  not  at  bonooraMy  CD, 
for  it  does  qoiappwr  that  tha  poit  waswfrillngto 
Ubaur  for  his  sobsiBtenaa.  Thaia  h  a  nyalny, 
however,  in  Biitler'!B  private  aflblrsk  B[a  ottea  ap» 
pears  to  have  had  tame  oAea  in  the  fiaaily  af  tha 
Countem  of  Kent.  Vtohspe  ha  was  oaten  vary  good 
man  of  busbims,  though  tha  lesniHg  tJhihimd  ia 
*  Hudibras*  Aowed  how  haooiMw«rko«w4w««rilB 
subject.  When  men  auoaced  to  this  extent  in  what 
nature  evidently  designed  them  for,  great  aOowmMe 
is  to  be  made  for  their  disinelination  to  other  task* ; 
and  Butler  had  no  children  to  render  the  n^eet'of 
hisfoHMneoriminaL  ThaDukaof  Buokmgham,  who 
once  mtfleitoc*  to  «  do  souialMhy  for  Mm,**  a«d 
bed  A  meeting  for  the  purpose  at  a  aolfoe-homB,  saira 
*»Ibie.,p.«\ 


pander  of  Ms  go  by  tha  window  with  a  *«bmee  of 
ladles,*  and  gohig  after  Mm,  wa  hear  no  more  of  hh 
grace.  Luckily,  to  prevent  him  from  starvAtfon, 
Butler  found  a  friend  in  the  excellent  Mr  Longue* 
viU%  of  the  Temple,  a  seholer  And  a  reel  gentleman, 
who  did  not  confine  bis  generosity  to  an  admiration 
of  him  fai  books.  The  poet  is  understood  to  have 
baeu  indebted  lo  hhn  for  support  during  the  latter 
pan  of  hie  Mfo;  and  it  was  be  who  buried  him  in 
tUi  cfauveh-yard.  ItistoBfr  Longuevillethatwaare 
indebted  for  the  publication  of  Butler's  <  Bemains,* 
which  are  quite  worthy  of  the  wit  of « Hudforas,*  and 
dssss  IB  to  ,be  more  generally  known.  Butler  was 
the  grsalsst  wit  that  aver  wrote  in  verse ;  perbape 
the  grestest  that  ever  wrote  at  aII,  meening  by  wit 
the  union  of  remote  idees.  He  utas  undoubtedly  tha 
niost  learned.  His  politicAl  poem  is  out  of  deta  | 
and  much  of  the  hmnour  that  delighted  the  cAvalicfa 
asust,  of  necessity,  be  lest  to  us;  but  pesssges  of  it 
will  Always  be  repealed;  and  it  is  difikult  to  bear  his 
neme  mentioned,  without  quoting  soma  of  bb  rhymes* 
He  was  the  first  num  that  gmn  rhyasa  Iteelf  an  air 
of  wit  His  couplets  ara  not  only  witty  themselves^ 
but  seem  to  add  A  new  idoA  to  their  imegery  in  tha 
very  sounds  at  the  end  of  them.  His  startling  tuins 
af  thought  era  AceompAaiad  by  as  surprising  a  tom 
m  tha  osdeoee,  as  if  the  echo  itself  could  not  help 
hnighiog.     Thus  his  doctor's  shop  ia 

.  ** stored  with  deletery^medicines, ' 

Wfaiefa  whoMwvar  took  Is  dmd  tfawe.:*' 

his  sour  religionists 

•*  Compooad  for  sins  they  ara  ioeliaad  to^ 
By  damning  thoae  they  have  no  mhid  to :" 

■idagafa, 

"  Synods  are  mystical  bear-gardens. 
When  elders,  deputies,  dmrch^-watdmi, 
And  other  memben  of  tha  aouvt. 
Manage  the  Babylonish  sport; 
For  prolocutor,  scribe,  and  bear-ward, 
Do  differ  only  in  a  mera  word : 
Both  are  but  several  synagogues 
Of  canal  men,  and  bear*,  and  db§i 
Bath  anttchrittian  assemblieA 
To  mischief  bent,  as  for  *s  in  them  lies.** 


His  most  quoted  ihyme,  wtei 

"  Pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic. 

Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick, 

is,  singularly  enough,  no  rhyme  at  all ;  but  the  sur- 
prise of  the  echo,  and  the  truth  conveyed  in  it,  afibct 
us  as  if  it  wara  perfect.  Hera  ara  one  or  two  mora 
af  the  willul  order,  very  hedicraoe:-* 

" The  captive  knight 

And  pensira  squire,  both  bruised  in  body  j 
And  eoigured  into  safe  custody. 

inaUihafobrhdc 

You  could  not  saaona  siaae  or  a%rlok. 

Who  deals  in  destiny's  dark  counsak^ 
And  sagp  apinions  of  the  moon  sells. 

Tlmee  wholeesle  orities  tint  in  ooAe* 
Houses  cry  down  all  phihiaophy.^ 


volume  through ;  but  if  Swift  knew  any  siUhor  iOf 
tire,  Butler  is  likely  to  hava  bean  the  man.  ButW 
had  the  seme  polities,  tiie  same  love  of  leandnf,  tiie 
same  wit,  the  same  eppArent  oootempt  of  Fi»«**vtnit^ 
the  mme  cherity  underneath  it,  'and  the  same  impa- 
tfettt  wish  to  see  them  wiser.  His  style  of  wrftf^^ 
evidently  the  origin  of  SwiftV.  If  the  Bender  ia  not 
yet  aaquaintad  with  his  <  Ramahis,*  tha  fbOowiog  son- 
pie  or  two  vrin  give  him  a  desira  to  be  eoi— .^ 

**  Tha  truest  characten  of  ignorance^ 
Ara  vanity,  and  pride,  and  arrogance ; 
-     As  blind  men  use  to  bear  their  noaes  baghaiv 
Than  ihoee  who  have  tb^  eym  and  sight  inttra.** 


Mm  PaUngtan  taOe  ua  that  Swift  took  down  a 
•  Hudftrat* onaday,  and oidcrad  iMrtovMBrfna  him 
in  the  book,  when,  to  her  great  surprise,  she  found 
he  remembered  <*  every  line,  from  begionbg  to  end 
afit.''*  MnFflkhtgton  ia  aUdy  wfaosewordisto 
batahen  iiin  ai^s  jwbi<s  /  nor  ia  it  aery  likajy  she  ilgn,  got  tha  name  of  Captain  Du  Lys,  or  Ldy,  and 
thould  evar  hatv  hand  tm  DMn  repeat  a  whole    the  cognomen  wm  r^alned  by  Ms  son.    Heainwi 

at  magniBcenoe  in  his  style  of  IMag,  proMily  to 


**  Thera  needs  no  other  charm,  nor  eonjonir. 
To  rase  infernal  splriu  up,  but  fear ; 
That  niAkss  men  pull  their  boms  hi  l&psaai 
ThAt*s  both  A  prisoner  to  itarif,  end  jaN  ; 
Draws  more  fentastic  atrnpes  lliaa  in  the 
Of  knotted  wood,  in  some  men%  erasy  ta 
When  all  the  cocks  they  think  they  see,  a 
Are  only  in  the  insides  of  their  skufls.** 

Sir  Peter  Lely,  the  painter  of  the  meretricious 
beanties  of  the  court  of  Charim  II.  P<^'s  aouplat 
on  him  is  well  known  : — 

<<  Lely  on  animated  canvass  stole 

*Xhe  deepy  eye  that  spoke  the  meltiog  souL** 

^Tbe  canvass  is  more  sleepy  than  animated,  and  th« 
ladies  more  like  what  tb^  were  in  raelination  thaa 
ka  fiMtmras.  However,  thera  is  great  Ukenem  on  that 
very  aeeount.  They  araallofasisterimod;  geafsm 
non  dlsesf  esse  foronna.  A  master  of  pictorial  erilicfaau 
has  said  of  the  collection  of  them  at  Windsor  Castle, 
that  ^  they  look  just  like  what  they  were,  a  set  of  kq>t- 
inhtumm,  painted,  taardry,  showing  oflT  their  theatri- 
oaI  or  meretricious  ahrs  Mni  graces,  without  oaa 
trace  of  reel  el^^nce  or  raftnement,  or  one  spark  of 
it  to  touch  the  heart.  Lady  Orammont  Is 
of  them ;  and,  though  the  most  vo- 
IttpCQOQs  in  her  attira  and  attitude^  tha  most  deceat. 
The  Duchem  of  Portsmouth  (Cleveland),  in  her  lwl« 
met  and  plumes,  looks  quite  like  a  heroine  of  ro- 
Baaoe^  or  modem  Amsaon ;  but,  for  on  Air  of  easy 
— uiiniii,,  inviting  admiration.  And  Alarmed  at  nor 
thing  but  being  thought  coy,  eommend  us  to  my  Lady 

above,  in  the  sky-blue  drapery,  thrown  enro« 

Icssly  over  her  shoulders !  As  paintings,  these  celebm-. 
ted.partrAiti  osnnot  rank  very  high.  They  hava  an 
iJfcmiil  ease,  but  a  real  lisdbess  of  manner  and  ex- 
ecution ;  and  they  hava  tiiat  ocntortion  of  attitud» 
and  setness  of  features,  which  we  afterwards  find 
carried  to  so  disgusting  and  insipid  an  excess  in 
Knaller*s  paitraits.  Sir  Peter  Lely  was,  however,  a 
better  pamter  than  Sir  Godfrey  Kndler-Ohat  is  the 
h%hest  praise  that  can  be  accorded  to  him.  J^  had 
mora  spirit,  mora  originality,  and  was  the  KveKor 
ooacomb  of  the  two !  Both  these  painters  possessed 
aansidarabb  mechanical  dexterity,  but  it  is  not  of  a 
faftned  Und.  Neither  of  them  could  be  nmked 
among  great  painters,  yet  they  wera  thoug&t  bydiei*' 
contemporaries  and  themselves  superior  to  every  % 
one.  At  the  dismnoe  of  an  hundred  yean  we  see 
the  thing  plainly  enough.***  Sir  Prtar  was  a  Weat- 
phallan,  of  a  fomlty  named  Vender  Vaal.  His 
fother  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  who,  having  been 
bam  in  a  pareumer's  house  whifsh  bade  lOy  for  ita 


' «  MeoKihi  of  Mrs  IietitU  PiOdaglon.* 
L  i,  p.  lao. 
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iput«lioa  «r.  hit  pradaowNr  nt  the  SngUali  court, 
Vandyke;  but  there  was  a  oertain  ooarseneM  aboii^ 
lym  vhldi  riioirvd  the  iaftriority  of  hit  teste  in  tliat 
paitieular,  as  w^  aa  in  the  rest 
Wycherly  in  the  church.  See  Bow  street. 
'  Southern,  one  of  those  dramatio.  writers  whg^ 
without  much  'genius,  succeed  in  obtaining  a  con*- 
sideraUe  nana,  and  juitly»  hf  dint  of  'fenuiae  M* 
ing  for  eomaien  nalanb  He  bsyaa  in  Drydswl 
time,  who  knew  and  respected  his  tslents,  was  known 
and  respected  by  Pppe,  and  lived  to  enjoy  a  similar 
regard  from  Gray.  .  **l  remember,**  saya  01dys> 
«this  Tenerable  old  gentlemsn,  when  he  lifvd  im 
CoTcnt  garden,  «ad  used  4a  frequent  the  eveaing 
prayers  in  the  church  there.  He  waa  always  neat 
and  deoently  dressed,,  commonly  in  black,  vith  his 
silver  sword,  and  silTer  locks."  Gray,  in  a  letter  to 
Walpole,  dated  Bumham,  in  Buckinghamshire^ 
1797,  says,  •<  We  ha?e  old  Mr  Southern  at  a  gentle- 
man's house,  a  little  way  oS,  wha  often  comes  to  scf 
us;  he  is  now  seventy-eeyen  years  old* 'and  has 
almost  wholly  lost  his  memory ;  but  is  as  agreeable 
an  old  man  as  can  be;  at  least  I  persuade  myself 
80  when  I  look  at  bun,  and  thmk  of  lasbella  and 
Oroonoko.**  Southern  died  about  nine  years  after 
this  period,  aged  about  eic^ty-fire.  With  all  the  re- 
spect he  obtained,  probably  a  great  deal  more  by  th^ 
decency  and  civility  of  his  habits.  Southern^  it  ap« 
jpears,  was  not  abora  making  application  to  th^ 
nobility  and  others  tolraytidceta  fi»r  hia  plays;  a 
conduct  which  was  of  i|  piece  with  his  moderate 


Joe  Haines,  the  comedian.  See  Bmry  lane. ' 
Bsteourt,  the  comedian,— or  mimic  rather>^-fai^ 
like  most  players  who  devote  themselves  tp  mi« 
micry,  which  is  a  kind  of  caricature  portrait-paint- 
ings his  comedy  or  general  humour  waa  inferior  to 
It.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  wit  as  well  as  a 
mimic;  and  in  spite  of  a  talent  which  seldom  ren- 
ders men  favourites  in  private,  was  so  much  re- 
garded, that,  when  the  Beef^steak  Club  was  se^ 
up,  (which  a  late  author  says  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Beef-steak  Club  held  in  Covent 
garden  theatre  and  the  Lyceum,}  Esteourt  was  ap- 
pointed proffvditore  or  caterer,  and  presented  as  a 
badlge  of  distinction  with  a  small  gridiron  of  gold, 
which  he  wore  about  his  neck,  fiutened  to  a  green 
ribbon.  He  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  been  a 
tavern-keeper,  in  which  quality  (unless  it  was  in  the 
other)  Famell  speaks  of  him  in  the  be^nning  of  one 
of  his] 


Gay  Bacchus  liking  £stoourt*s  wine 

A  noble  meal  bespoke  us. 
And  for  the  guests  that  were  to  dine 

Brought  Comus,  Love,  and  Jocus.* 

*  ne  best  acooQBt  we  are  awinalntM  with  of  the  vadoos 
B«eC4CMlc  Clubs,  baa  been  given  na  by  the  good-hnmoared 
•ether  o£  •  Win*  and  Walaota.'  ^1  x.Jci8anaatiqBaiiaa 
ictioB,  bet  not  intirelyaocht  an  1  the  pzeaeat  aoooeat, 
among  othera,  may  be  taken  aa  fact.  Geoi^  Lam- 
Wrt,  Ricfa^  aeeoe-p^ter  at  Covent  garden,  aaya  he,«  being 
anMnofwit,  and  of  repale  aa  an  artist,  he  wm frequently 
vhOted  by  persona  of  note  while  at  his  waek  in  the  aoene- 
room.  In  thoae  daya  it  waa  cnatomary  fbr  men  of  fhdUon 
to  visit  the  greao-rosB,  andto  ladalfB  in  a  aiorainf  looaga 
behind  the  cvitahi  of  the  theatre.  Lambert,  when  psepar- 
ing  hia  deiigna  to  a  pantomime  or  new  apectaole,  (for 
whk^  eahibitloBS  Ike  maaatir,  BMW  waa  SMoh  maewae^ 
weald  often  take  hia  diop  or  steak  oooked  on  the  Oermaa 
otvre,  rather  than  quit  hia  ooeapatkm  for  the  saperior  ae- 
gMwidathiB  of  a  Titi|fibsiin|  dtwm*  CtaiMa  off  Ma 
fisilBffe,  nMaoftBile^otnakwiththenetf^efttmthhig, 
periiapa,  ortemptedbytbeaaTowy  dish,  tonka  knifo  and 
fHfc  with  ftambevt,  and  eafoyed  the  ««i«;  ttnlbe  She 
esigia  ef  the  Bssf  stsak  Cleb,  whose eidslAssa  were  long 
held  la  the  paintfa«-CMm  of  this  theelM,  which,  from  its 
Bt,  has  eassQed  eaoag  its  aMcmbers  penons  of 


But  his  greatest  honour  is  the  fitUowing  remark- 
able testimony  borne  to  hia  merits,  by  Sir  fiJefaard 
Steele,  whose  own  fineness  of  nature  was  never  mora 
beaatifully  evinced  in  any  part  of  bis  writings :-« 

"  Poor  Eastcourt!  the  last  time  I  saw  him  we 
were  plotting  to  shew  the  town  his  great  capacity 
for  acting  in  his  full  light,  by  introducing  him  as 
liiehiting  to  a  set  of  youig  players,  in  what  noanner 
to  speak  this  sentence  and  utter  t'other  pesaisn.  He 
bad  so  esquisite  a  discerning  of  what  was  defeetive 
inany  object  before  binv  that  in  an  instant  he  could 
shew  you  the  ridiculous  side  of  what  would  pass  for 
beautiful  and  just,  even  to  men  of  no  ill  judgment, 
before  he  had  pointed  at  the  failure.  He  was  no  less 
skilful  in  the  knowledge  of  beauty;  and,  I  dare  say, 
there  is  no  one  who  knew  him  well,  but  can  repeat 
more  well-turned  compliments,  as  well  as  smart 
repartees  of  Mr  Eastcourt*s,  than  of  any  other  man 
in  England.  This  was  easily  to  be  observed  in  his 
inimitable  faculty  of  telling  a  story,  in  which  he 
would  throw  in  natural  and  unexpected  incidents  to 
make  his  court  to  one  part,  and  rally  the  other  part ' 
of  the  company.  Then  he  would  vary  the  usage  he 
gave  them,  according  as  he  saw  them  bear  kind  or 
sharp  language.  He  had  the  knack  to  raise  up  a 
pensive  temper  and  mortify  an  impertinently  gay 
una,  as  he  saw  them  {year  kind  or  sharp  language. 

**  It  is  an  insolence  natural  to  the  wealthy,  to  affix, 
as  much  as  in  them  lies,  the  character  of  a  man  to  his 
ejreurastancfs.  -  Thus  it  is  ordinary  with  them  to 
praise  faintly  the  good  qualities  ef  those  below  tbemi 
and  say^  it  is  Tery  extraordinary  in  such  a  man  as  be 
is^  or  the  Uke,  when  they  are  forced  to  acknowledge 
tiie  value  of  him  whose  lewness  upbraids  their  exalt- 
atioo.  It  is  to  this  hnmonr  only  that  it  is  to  be 
asoribed,  that  a  quick  wit  in  oonveraation,  a  nice 
Judgment  upon  any  emergency  that  could  arise,  and 
a  most  blamdess  inoffensive  behaviour,  could  not 
raise  this  man  above  being  received  only  upon  the 
foot  of  contributing  to  mirth  and  diversion.  But  he 
waa  aa  easy  under  that  condition  as  a  atian  af  so  ex- 
cellent talents^as  capable;  and  since  they  would 
have  it  that  to  divert  waa  his  business,  he  did  it  with 
all  the  seeming  alacrity  imaginable,  though  it  stung 
him  to  the  heart  that  it  was  his  business.  Men  of 
sense,  who  could  taste  his  excellencies,  were  well 
satisfied  to  let  him  lead  the  way  in  conversation,  and 
play  after  his  own  manner ;  but  fools,  who  provoked 

the  higlieat  rank  and  fortone,  and  many  eminent  prolbca- 
ional  men  and  diatingaiilied  wita.  The  Ciab  anboefoeatly 
met  in  an  apartment  of  the  late  theatre,  tlien  it  moved  to 
theShakapeare  Tavern ;  thence  again  lo  the  theatre ;  until, 
being  burnt  out  in  181S,  the  meetlnga  a^ionmed  to  ^  Bed- 
ford.  At  present  the  celebrated  oonvivea  aaaemUe  at  an 
apartment  at  the  English  Opera  Houae  in  the  Strand. 

*'  At  the'same  time  this  aodal  dob  flourished  in  Bn^and, 
and  aboot  the  year  1749,  a  Beef-ateak  Clnb  was  eatabUahed 
at  the  Theati«  Royal,  Dmblin,  cf  which  the  celebrated  Mra 
If  aqpuret  Woffingloa  wm  president.  It  was  began  by  Mr 
Sheridan*  but  on  a  very  diflEerent  plan  to  that  in  T^mit^m^ 
no  theatrical  performer,  nveone/nnafe.  being  admitted; 
and  thoagh  called  a  Glob,  the  manager  alooe  bore  all  tibe 
ezpenaea.  The  plan  waa,  by  making  a  liat  of  abont  fifty  or 
sixty  persons,  chiefly  noblemen  and  meaabera  of  Fartia- 
SMBt,  who  were  invited.  Uanally  aboot  half  that  nomber 
attended,  and  dined  in  the  numager'a  apaiAnentin  the 
theatre.  There  waa  no  Ibmale  admitted  but  this  Peg 
Wt^ngtOHt  00  denominated  by  all  her  oontemponrips,  who 
waa  aeated  in  a  great  chafar  at  tfaa  head  ef  the  talHe,  and 
elected  president  for  the  aeaaon. 

«  <  It  win  readily  be  believed,'  says  Mr  Victor  nho  was 
joint  proprietor  of  the  boose, '  that  adnb  where  there  were 
good  accommodations,  aoch  a  loveljf  president,  full  of  wit 
and  spirit,  and  nothing  to  pof,  mnst  soon  grow  remarkably 
foshionabU.'  It  did  ao-^bat  we  lad  itaabaequonay  caiMed 
Iketheetaa  ta  be  palled  te  pieces  shoot  ttie 


«*  Mr  Victor  says  of  Mm  Margaret,  <  ahe  poaseaied  captiva- 
ting charma  aa  a  jovial,  witty  bottle  companion,  bat  few  re- 
aaaining  aa  a  met*  foarnde.'  Wa  have  Dr  JohaaoniB  testi- 
BBony,  hewevav,  wha  had  often  gosi^ped  with  Mra  Mar- 
garet U  the  Oassnroem  al  eUl  Dwry,  awca  la  the  My'a 


"This  aaftov  (Yktor)  says,  speakiag  of  the  Beef-ateak 
Clnb,  <  It  waa  a  dob  of  aneient  Institation  in  every  theatre ; 
when  the  prindpal  perfatuiois  dined  one  day  in  dm  week 
(gsaumlly  Wsmtiay,)  i 


"The  citffr  in  Ivy  lane,  celebrated  by  Dr  )iliisaa.  wes 
originally  a  Beefsteak," 


ham  to  mimicry,  found  he  had  the  indignation  tQ 
let  it  be  at  their  expense  who  called  for  it,  and  he 
would  shew  the  form  of  conceited  heavy  fellows  ai 
Jests  to  the  eompasiy  at  their  owp  re^iest,  in  revenge 
for  intenrupting  Sim  fiNMn  being  a  eosapanion,  to  pu^ 
on  the  character  of  a  jester. 

<<  What  was  peculiarly  excellent  in  this  memora- 
ble companion  was,  that  in  the  accounts  he  gave  of 
persons  and  sentiments,  he  did  not  only  hit  the 
figure  of  their  faces,  and  manner  of  their  gestures, 
but  be  would  in  his  narration  fall  into  their  very  way 
af  thinking,  and  this  when  be  recounted  passagee 
wherein  men  of  the  best  wit  were  concerned,  as  well 
as  such  wherein  were  represented  men  of  the  lowest 
rank  of  understanding.  It  b  certainly  as  great  an 
fawtance  of  8elf.ki<ve  to  a  weakness,  to  be  impatient 
ef  being  mimiced,  as  any  can  be  imagiiied.  There 
were  none  but  the  vain,  the  formal,  the  proud,  or 
those  who  were  incapable  ef  amending  their  faults, 
that  dreaded  him ;  to  othen  he  was  in  the  highest 
degree  pleasing,  and  I  do  not  know  any  satis&ction 
of  any  indiflbreot  kind  I  ever  tasted  so  much  as  bavw 
ing  got  over  an  impatience  of  seeing  myself  in  the^ 
air  he  could  put  me  when  I  have  displeased  him.  It 
u  indeed  to  his  exquisite  talent  this  way,  more  than 
my  philosophy  I  could  read  on  the  subject,  that  my 
person  is  very  Httk  of  my  eartf  and  ii  is  indifferemi 
*>  me  what  ts  said  of  my  shape,  my  air,  my  man^ 
ner,  my  speech,  or  my  addrese.  It  is  to  poor  East^ 
court  I  chiefly  owe  that  I  am  arrived  at  the  happineu 
of  thinking  nothing  a  diminution  to  me,  but  what 
Aaonxs  ▲  DSPAAViTr  of  mt  wilu 

**  I  have  been  present  with  him  among  men  of 
(he  most  delicate  taste  a  whole  night,  and  hav« 
known  him  (for  he  saw  it  was  desired)  keq^  the  4i»^ 
course  to  himself  the  most  part  of  it,  and  maintain  big 
good  humour  with  a  countenance  and  in 'a  language 
so  delightful,  without  oflfence  to  any  person  or  thing 
upon  earth,  still  preserving  the  diMuice  his  ciroiun- 
stances  oM%«d  him  to;  I  say,  I  have  seen  hias  dA 
all  this  in  sueh  a  obarmiag  manner,  that  I  am  sui^ 
non^  of  those  I  bint  at  will  read  this  without  givin|^ 
him  some  sorrow  for  their  abundant  mirth,  and  one 
gush  of  tears  for  so  many  bursts  of  laughter.  I  wish 
it  were  any  honour  to  the  pleasant  creature's  memory^ 
that  my  eyes  are  too  much  sufiksed  to  let  me  go 
Ofc"» 

CSoatermaa^  in  the  ehutch-yavd.  He  was  an  in^ 
different,  but  onee  popular  artist,  whom  we  "pn'jfm 
ea  aoeottut  of  hie  painful  domestk  end.  He  had  n 
mistress  whom  he  thought  devoted  to  him.  Sb« 
robbed  him  of  everything  she  could  lay  her  hands 
on,  money,  plate,  jewels,  and  moveables,  and  fled 
ottt  ef  the  kingdom.  He  pined  mmy  with  aa  im- 
paired understanding,  and  was  soon  brought  to  the 
grave.  Closterman  was  once  set  in  competition  with 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  He  painted  the  family  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  had  so  many  digwitet 
about  the  picture  with  the  Duchess,  that  Marl- 
borough said  to  him,  **  It  has  given  me  more  ti«|.' 
ble  to  reconcile  my  wife  and  ypu,  than  to  fight  a 
battle." 

Ame,  the  celebrated  amsieian,  in  the  chmdi-yard. 
See  King  street. 

Sit  Robert  Strange,  the  greatest  engraver,  p^baps^ 
this  coimtiy  has  seen ;  that  is  to  say,  supposing  the 
madta  of  an  engmver  to  be  in  proportion  to  his  relish 
for  and  imitation  of  his  originals.  -Other  men  may 
have  drawn  a  finer  mechameal  line,  but  none  have 
iurpaseed  Strange  in  gttiag  the  paoper  direeeitjf  ef 
sur&ces,  or  equalled  him  in  transferilag  to  iuvA 
copper  the  roundness  and  delicacy  of  fiesh.  Itie  -en- 
gravings ficom  Titian  almost  convey  something  of  tha 
oolours  of  that  great  painter.  Uke  all  true  masters. 
Strange  took  pains  with  whatevar  be  did»  apd  be> 
stowadjattantioftOBievaKj  pift  of  it;  aa  «BiMh  indaai^ 
that  his  love  for  hb  art  appears  to  have  been  «»  mtf 
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bsmdng  009,  and  b«  wm  amcUmi  to  ke«p  the  burin 
oat  oT  the  hnidi  of  his  ehUdm.  He  had  Men  a 
great  deal  of  the  world,  and  waa  a  wy  amiable  at 
wtU  m  intelligent  man.  When  young,  he  was  a 
great  Jaoobite,  and  fought  iword-ln-hand  fcr  the 
Pretender;  though  H  it  «id  that  a  main  eaote  of 
hit  ardour  wat  the  hope  of  atulning  the  hand  of  a 
flOr  friend,  equally  deroted  to  the  eaute.  It  b  pleat- 
ant  to  add,  that  he  did  attain  it,  and  that  the  made 
him  a  good  wife.  Sir  Robert  wat  a  Seotehman  of  a 
good  finnily ;  but  hb  knighthood  came  from  George 
the  Third,  a  few  yeart  belbre  the  artitt*t  death. 

Maeklin,  the  comedian,  in  the  dmroh^yard,  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  teven,  and  upwards.  We 
have  spoken  of  him  before  In  hb  ttage  character. 
Hb  long  age  in  the  midtt  of  eitiet  and  thcatret  b 
Tary  reoMrkable.  It  teemt  to  have  been  owing  to 
the  Inheritaiiee  of  m  robust  constitution,— the  great 
cause  of  kmgerity  next  to  temperance,  perhaps  the 
greatett,  unksi  contradicted  by  the  rererae.  Most 
pertont  who  have  been  long-lired,  haTe  had  long- 
Kved  progenitors;  but  somdwdy  must  begin.  The 
friandation  b  always  tonperance.  Madclin  must 
have  been  very  lucky  In  hb  physical  advantages,  for 
he  did  not  keep  any  Tcry  strict  rein  over  hb  temper ; 
nor  does  he  appear  to  have  followed  any  regimen, 
tin  latterly,  and  then  he  consulted  the  immedbte 
eaee  of  hb  stomach,  and  not  the  quality  of  what  ho 
took.  However,  hb  habits,  whatever  they  were, 
were  most  likely  r^uUr.  •<  It  bad  been  hb  constant 
rule,*  says  hb  biographer,  «  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years  and  upwards,  to  visit  a  public-house  called  the 
Antelope,  in  White  Hart  yard,  Covcnt  garden,  where 
hb  usual  beverage  was  a  pint  of  beer  called  tteirf, 
which  was  made  hot  and  sweetened  with  moist  sugar, 
aknott  to  a  tyrup.  This,  he  said,  balmed  hb  stomach, 
and  kept  him  from  havbg  any  inward  pains."*  The 
same  writer,  in  a  report  of  a  conversation  he  had  with 
Mr  Macklin,  has  left  us  an  affecting  but  not  unplea- 
ing  picture  of  the  decay  of  faculUes,  remarkable  to 
the  very  last  tor  their  shrewdness  and  vivacity.  It 
b  the  liveliest  picture  of  old  mortality  we  ever 
met  with. 

Qtuttum.  "  Well,  Mr  Macklin,  how  do  you  do  to- 
day?" 
/ra«t«f  .  «  Why,  I  hardly  know,  rfr ;  I  tWnk  I  am 

a  little  better  than  I  was  in  the  momhig." 

Q.  **  Why,  sir,  did  you  feel  any  pain  in  the  morn- 
ing?- 

A.  <«Tes,8ir,  agooddeai** 

Q.  «  In  what  part?** 

J.  «Why,Ifaelasortofa  a  a-"  (shakinghb 
bMd),  "  I  forget  everything:  I  forget  the  word:  I 
frit  a  kind  of  pain  here,"  (putting  hb  hand  upon  hb 
left  breast)—"  but  it  b  gone  away,  and  I  am  better 

now." 

Q.  "How  do  you  sleep,  sir?" 

Jl  **  Not  so  well  as  I  could  wish,  I  am  beooming 
jftm  wakeful  than  usual;  I  awoke  last  night  two  or 
three  times:  I  got  up  twice,  walked  about  my  room 
here,  and  then  went  to  bed  agun." 

Q.   «•  Do  you  always  get  up  when  you  awsSce, 

A.  "No,  rir,  not  always;  but  I  ^  up  and  walk 
lAKmtassoen  as  I  fed  myself-there,  now,  it  b  all 
goncb"  (putting  hb  hand  upon  his  forehead). 

Q.  «  You  get  up,  sir,  I  suppose,  as  soon  as  you 
•fttol  yourself  uneasy  in  bed?" 

^  «  Yes,  sir,  when  1  begin  to  be  troublesome  to 
mystin" 

Q.  «  Do  not  yoo,  sir,  find  It  unpleasant  to  w* 
dboot  h«re  alone,  and  to  have  nobody  to  converse 
with?" 

,  erihe  Life  of  Oharles  MsoUiA,  Esq.,'  Ac., by 
veLU,p.4tO. 


A.  •'Notatan,sls,'Igetupwh«iIamthredabed, 
and  I  walk  about  tiUIam  tired,  and  tb«i  I  go  to 
beda^tin;  and  to  forth." 

Q.  **  But  dote  H  not  afford  you  great  plaatufo 
when  any  person  comes  to  see  you?" 

A.  "  Why,  not  to  much  as  one  would  expect, 
sir." 

Q.  «  Are  you  not  pleased  when  your  friends  com* 
and  converse  with  you?" 

A.  «  I  am  always  very  happy  to  see  my  frlendt» 
and  I  should  be  very  happy  to  hold  a  ■■.•--■,  aaa 
theranow " 

Q.  •«  A  conversation,  you  mean,  sir?" 

A.  «*  Ay,  a  conversation.  Abs!  sir,  you  see  the 
wretched  state  of  my  memory— tee  there  now,  I 
could  not  recollect  that  common  word— but  I  cannot 
oonverte.     I  used  to  go  to  a  bouse  Tcry  near  thb 

where  my  friends  aaiemble it  was  a — a»a— 

[a  company]  no,  tbat*s  not  the  word,  a  .a— dub,  I 
mean.  I  was  the  father  of  it,  but  I  could  not  bear 
all;  and  what  I  did  near,  I  did  not  a -a— under 
under— understand;  they  were  all  very  attentive  to 
me,  but  I  could  not  be  one  of  them.  I  always  feel 
an  uneasiness,  when  I  dont  know  what  the  people 
are  talking  about.  Indeed,  I  found,  sir,  that  I  was 
not  fit  to  keep  company— to  I  tUy  away." 

Q.  «  Have  you  been  reading  thb  morning,  Mr  ?" 

A.  "  Yet,  tir." 

Q.  "What book?" 

^.  «  I  forgot:— he^e,  look  at  it ;"— handing  the 
book. 

Q.  « I  tee,  it  b  Milton*t  <  Paradite  Lett.' " 

[He  then  took  the  book  out  of  my  hand  and  taid : 
— **  I  have  only  read  thb  mudi,"  (about  four  pages) 
«thete  two  dayt— but'what  I  read  yetterday,  I  have 
forgot  to-day."  He  next  read  a  few  lines  of  the*be- 
ginning  inimitably  wdl,  and  laying  down  the  book, 
said]  «  I  understand  all  that,  but  if  I  read  any  for- 
ther,  I  forget  that  passage  which  I  understood  be- 
fore." 

Q.  •*  But  I  percMve  with  satls&ction,  tStf  that 
your  sight  b  very  good." 

^  "  Oh,  sir,  my  sight,  like  everything  else, 
begins  to  foil  too;  about  two  days  ago  I  fdt— a— a 

—there  now I  have  lost  It— a  pain  just  above 

my  left  eye,  and  heard  something  give  a  craefc,  and 
ever  since,  thb  eye  (pointing  to  the  left)  has  been 
painful." 

Q.  «  I  think,  sir,  it  would  be  advbtble  for  you  to 
refrain  from  reading  a  little  time." 

A.  •<  I  believe  you  are  in  the  right,  sir." 

Q,  **1  think  you  appear  at  present  five  from 

oain?" 

A.  •*  Yes,  rir,  I  am  pretty  eomlortabb  now:  but 
I  find  my— my— my  strength  b  all  gone.  I  feel 
mysdf  going  gradually." 

Q,  •<  But  you  are  not  afraid  to  db?" 

il.  •<  Not  in  the  bast,  sfr,— I  never  did  any  person 
any  serious  mischief  in  my  life :— «ven  when  I  gam- 
bled, I  never  cheated :—  I  know  that  a  a  a  see, 
now  death,  I  mean,  must  come,  and  I  am  ready  to 
give  it  up,"  (meaning  the  ghost). 

Q.  M I  understand  you  were  at  Dmry  bne  theatre 
last  night  ?" 

A.  «  Yes,  sb,  I  was  there." 

Q.  M  Yes,  nr,  the  newspapers  of  thb  morning  take 
notice  of  it." 

A.  wDothey!" 
"q.  «Yes,  sir;— the  paragraph  runs  thus:^ 
<  Among  the  numerous  visitors  at  Drury  lane  theatre 
bst  night,  we  observed  the  Duke  of  Queeasberry  and 
the  veteran  Macklin,  whose  aget  together  amount  to 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six.'" 

ilfr  AfodUia— "  The  Duke  of  who?" 

A,  •'.The  Duke  of  Queensberry,  sir." 

Afr  AfadUla—"  I  don't  know  that  man.  The  Duke 
of  Queensberry !— The  Duke  of  Queensberry !  Oh ! 
ay,  I  remember  him  now  very  well :— The  Duke  of 
Queensberry  old !  Why,  Mr,  I  might  be  hb  fother ! 
ha!  ha!  ha!*" 

Q.  «  Well,  f&C9  I  understand  that  you  went  to 
the  Haymarket  theatre  to  see  the  «  Merchant  of 
Venice?'" 

A.  «I  did,  sir." 


Q.  -What  byo«r  opiabmof  Mr^taloMr'affhy. 
Ml?" 


[Thb  quattiott  wat  anawirad  by  m  thaka  ef  th» 
Being  detirout  of  hearing  hb  opinion  I  adtad 
him  the  tecond  time.] 

Mr  MaekHn^**  Why,  rir,  my  opinion  It,  that  Mr 
Palmer  pbyed  the  character  of  Shylock  in  one  ttwU. 
Tn  thb  eeene  there  wat  a  tamenett,  in  that  toene  a 
eawtnaai,  and  In  every  toana  a  samenatt  :-4t  wat  att 
aamel  tame!  tamal— no  variation.  He  did  not  look 
the  character,  nor  bugh  the  character,  nor  apeak  the 
character  of  Shaktpeare't  Jew.  In  the  trial  toene, 
where  he  comet  to  cut  the  pound  of  fleth,  he  wat  no 
Jew.  Indeed,  tir,  he  did  tMf  hHlhtpartt  nor  the 
far< did  INK iUl  him."* 

Thb  eonvcnation  took  pUee  Ifl  Septaniber  ITML 
In  July  1797  he  died. 

Dr  Walcot,  better  known  by  the  name  of  l^tcr 
Pindar.  He  wat  a  euarte  and  Tirulent  tatirist,  and 
content  to  write  so  many  oommon-places,  that  they 
will  stifle  hb  works  with  posterity,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  pieces.  Hb  humour,  however,  wna 
gentdne  of  Its  kind.  Hb  caricatures  are  striking 
llkenestet ;  and  the  Innooent  timpBcity  which  he  ia 
fond  of  aflS^cting,  maket  a  ludicrous  contrast  witb 
hb  impudence.  Dr  Walcot't  largest  poems  are 
worth  little,  and  hb  serious  worth  nothing :  what  we 
think  are  likely  to  last  in  the  collections,  are  hb 'Bossy 
and  PSoin,'  hb  *  Royal  Tistt  to  Whitbiead's  Brew, 
house,'  one  or  two  more  of  that  stamp,  some  of  hia 
<  Odes  to  Afwfemirtans,'  wad,  the  ithmortal  <  Pllgrima 
and  the  Feat,'  the  hero  of  whldi  b  assuredly  hobbling 
to  thb  day,  and  wHl  never  arrive.  Dr  Walcot  wat 
a  man  of  taste  In  the  fine  arts,  and  produced  some 
landscapes,  which  we  believe  do  credit  to  hb  penefl. 
We  have  never  seen  them.  Hb  critical  good  taste 
b  sot  to  be  disputed ;  though  the  Academicians,  at 
one  time,  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  find  it 
wanting.  He  was  latterly  btind,  but  maintained  hZs 
spirits  to  the  last.  He  had  a  fine  skull,  which  he 
was  not  displeased  to  be  called  upon  to  exhibit,_ 
taking  hb  wig  off,  and  saying  ^  There,"  with  a  lusty 
voice;  which  fbrmed  a  singular  cohtrast  with  the 
pathoa  attached  to  the  look  of  Uind  eyea. 

Covent  Garden  market  has  alwajrs  been  the  most 
agreeeble  in  the  metropolis,  because  it  b  devoted 
delusively  to  fruit,  fiowers,  and  vegetables.  A  few 
erockery-ware  shops  make  no  exceptions  to  this 
<•  bloodless"  character.  The  seasons  here  regubrly 
present  themselves  In  their  roost  gifted  looksr-wlth 
evergreens  in  winter,  the  fresh  verdure  of  spring,  all 
the  hues  of  summer,  and  whole  kMub  of  desseru  in 
autumn.  The  country  girls  who  bring  the  things  tc 
market  at  early  dawn,  are  a  sight  themselves  worthy 
of  the  apples  and  the  rotes ;  the  good-natured  Irish 
women  who  attend  to  carry  baskets  for  purdiaseta 
are  not  to  be  despised,  with  the  haU^humorous,  half- 
pathetic  tone  of  their  petitions  to  be  employed ;  and 
Che  ladies  who  come  to  purdiase»  crown  alL  No 
walk  in  London,  on  a  fine  summer's  day,  b  more 
agreeable  than  the  passage  through  the  flowers  here 
at  noon,  when  the  roses  and  green  leaves  ai»  newly 
watered,  and  blooming  foces  come  to  look  at  them  in 
those  cool  and  shady  avenues,  whib  *!»  bot  sun  b 
basking  in  the  streets.  On  these  occasions  we  were 
tery  vrell  satisfied  with  the  market  in  Its  old  sUte. 
The  old  sheds,  and  irregubr  avenues,  when  dry, 
assorted  well  with  tBe  pteaence  of  bavesand  firutts. 
They  had  a.cardess  pietuieaque  look,  as  If  a  bit  of  ari 
old  suburban  garden  had  survived  from  ancient  timet. 

Nothing,  however,  but  approbation  otn  be  bo- 
ld, p.  416. 
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•towed  on  the  conYenient  and  elegeDt  sute  into  which 
the  market  has  been  got  by  the  magnificence  of  the 
noble  proprietor,  whoee  anna  we  are  glad  to  tee  on 
tiie  side  next  James  street.  They  are  a  real  grace  to 
the  building  and  to  the  owner,  for  they  are  a  stamp 
of  liberality.  In  time  we  hope  to  see  the  roofs  of 
the  new  market  covered  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  nod* 
4Uog  orer  the  balustrades,  and  fruits  and  red  berries 
sparkling  in  the  sun.*  As  an  ornament,  nothing 
Is  more  beautiful  in  combination  than  the  fluctuat- 
ing gnee  of  foliage  and  the  stability  of  architce* 
tore.  And,  as  an  utility,  the  more  air  and  sun  the 
"better.  There  is  never  too  much  sun  in  this  country, 
and  every  occasion  should  be  seised  to  take  advantage 
ofit 

The  space  between  the  church  and  the  market  ii 
4he  scene  of  Hogarth's  picture  of  the  <  Frosty  Morn- 
ing.' Here  in  general  take  place  the  elections  Ibr 
"Westminster.  Sheridan  has  poured  forth  his  good 
things  in  this  spot,  and  Charles  Fox  won  the  hearts 
of  multitudes.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  trace 
the  recollections  connected  with  the  coffee-houses 
under  the  portioo.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  name  of 
celebrity  in  the  annals  of  wit  or  the  stagey  between 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II  and  the  present  King,  which 
might  not  be  found  concerned  in  the  clubs  or  other 
meetings  which  they  have  witnessed,  partieularl^ 
those  of  Garrick,  Hogarth,  and  their  contemporaries. 
Sir  ^ogtr  <b  CovtrUy  has  been  there,  a  person  more 
real  to  us  than  nine-tenths  of  them*  When  in  town, 
he  lodged  in  Bowstreet. 

Opposite  the  Bedford  Cofiee-honse  a  tiagieal 
ecene  took  pUce  flily  years  back,  the  particuhuv  of 
which  are  interesting.  The  Earl  of  Sandwich,  grand' 
•on  of  Charles  the  Second's  Earl  -of  Sandwich,  and 
iirst  lord  of  the  Admiralty  during  the  North  admi- 
^iistration,  had  for  his  mistress  a  Miss  Ray,  whom 
he  had  rendered  as  aooomplished  as  she  was  hand- 
some. Some  say  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
labourer  at  Elstree,  others  of  a  suymaker  in  Covent 
garden.  Her  fiither  is  said  to  have  had  a  shop  in 
<that  way  of  business  in  Holywell  street  in  the 
Strand.  Miss  Ray  was  apprenticed  at  an  early  age 
<o  a  mantu»-maker  in  Clerkenwell  dose,  with  whom 
she  served  her  time  out  and  obtained  a  character 
that  did  her  honour.  A  year  or  two  after  the  expi- 
ration of  this  period  she  was  taken  notice  of  by 
Lord  Sandwich,  who  gave  her  a  liberal  education; 
rendered  her  a  proficient  in  his  £ivoarite  arts  of 
music  uid  singing;  and  made  her  his  mistress.  He 
was  ohl  enough  to  be  her  fiither. 

Lord  Sandwich  was  in  the  habit  of  having  pUiys 
and  music  at  his  houses  particularly  the  latter.  At 
Christmas  the  musical  performance  wae  an  oratorio^ 
for,  *«to  q>eak  seriously,"  says  Mr  Cradock  -no 
man  was  more  careful  thatf  Lord  Sandwich  not  to 
trespass  on  public  deoorum."  This  gentleman,  in 
•his  Memoirs,  latdy  puhlisbed,  baa  ftimisbed  us  with 
looounu  which  will  give  a  livelier  idea  of  the  sitna- 
tion  of  Miss  Ray  in  his  Lordship's  housa^  than  any 
'Awaal  abstract  of  tbcnu 

«  Plays  ai  Hinehinbrook  had  ceased  before  I  had 
iCver  been  in  company  with  Lord  Sandwich,  and  ora- 
torios  for  a  week  at  Christmas  bad  been  M^Wituttd. 
Miss  Ray,  who  was  the  first  attiaetioo^  was  in- 

etmoted  in  miMie  both  %  Bir  Bttes  and  Signor  Gi. 
ardini.    Norris  «ad  rhsnipm 
<ha  meetings,  and  there  w«m 
iMrper&nneni  thaDukcof 

•AlBwdays  sAer  wrillBf  thtt 
shn*gmategtMi^ffearance. 


we  saw  the 


band  assisted,  and  his  Lordship  himself  took  the 
kettle-drums  to  animate  the  whole.  <Non  nobb 
Domine  *  was  sung  after  dinner,  and  then  catches  and 
glees  succeeded ;  all  was  well  conducted,  for  what- 
ever his  Lordship  undertook,  he  generally  accom- 
plished, and  seemed  to  have  adopted  the  emphatic 
advice  of  Longinus,  *  always  to  exceL'  Miss  Ray, 
in  her  situation,  was  a  pattern  of  discretion;  for 
when  a  lady  of  rank,  between  one  of  the  acts  of  the 
oratorio,  advanced  to  converse  with  her,  she  ex- 
pressed her  embarrassment;  and  Lord  Sandwich, 
turning  privately  to  a  fi'iend,  said,  *  As  you  are  wdl 
acquainted  with  that  lady,  I  wish  you  would  give 
her  a  hint,  that  there  is  a  boundary  linein'my  fiimily 
I  do  not  wish  to  see  exceeded ;  such  a  trespass  might 
occasion  the  overthrow  of  all  our  music  meetings.' 

<<From  what  1  have  collected.  Miss  Ray  was 
bom  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1742,  and  that  his  lordship 
first  saw  her  in  a  shop  in  Tavistock  street,  where  he 
waspureharing  some  neckcloths.  This  was  all  that 
Mr  Bates  seemed  to  have  ascertained,  for  both  hb 
lordship  and  the  lady  were  equally  cautious  of  com- 
municating anything  on  the  subject.  From  that 
time  her  education  was  particularly  attended  to,  and 
she  proved  worthy  of  all  the  pains  that  wmre  taken 
with  her.  Her  voice  waa  powerful  and  pleasing, 
and  she  has  never  been  excelled  in  that  fine  air  of 
Jephtha,  'Brighter  scenes  I  seek  above;*  nor  was 
she  less  admired  when  she  executed  an  Italian  bra- 
Tura  of  the  most  difficult  description."* 

Again.-— « I  did  not  know  his  lordship  in  early 
lifo^  but  this  I  can  attest,  and  call  any  contempo- 
rary to  ratify  who  might  have  been  present,  that  we 
never  heard  an  oath,  or  the  least  profligate  conver- 
sation at  his  lordship's  table  in  our  lives.  Miss 
Ray's  behaviour  was  particularly  circumspect.  Dr 
Green,*  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  always  said,  '  I  never 
knew  so  cautious  a  man  as  Lord  Sandwich.'  The 
Bishop  came  too  soon  once  to  an  oratorio ;  we  went 
to  receive  him  in  the  dining-room,  but  he  said,  <No ; 
the  drawing-room  is  full  of  company,  and  I  will  go 
up  and  take  tea  there.*  Lord  Sandwich  was  em- 
barrassed, 'as  he  had  previously  otgected  to  Lady 
Blake  speaking  to  Miss  Ray  between  the  acts;  and 
as  the  Bishop  would  go  up,  a  consequence  ensued 
just  as  I  expected.  Some  severe  verses  were  sent, 
which  Mr  Bates  intercepted.  •  •  •  • 
■<  The  eU^ant  Mrs  Hincbcliflfe,  Lady  of  the  Bishop, 
attended  one  night  with  a  party.  She  had  never 
seen  Miss  Ray  before,  and  she  feelingly  remarked 
afterwards,  *  I  was  really  hurt  to  sit  directly  oppo- 
site to  her,  and  mark  her  discreet  conduct,  and  yet 
to  find  it  improper  to  notice  her.  She  was  so  assi- 
duous to  please^  was  so  very  excellent,  yet  so  unassum- 
ing, I  was  quite  charmed  with  her ;  yet  a  seeming 
cruelty  to  her  took  off*  the  pleasure  of  my  even- 
ing."*t 

While  Miss  Ray  was  thus  situated,  his  lordship, 
through  the  medium  of  a  neighbour,  Major  Rey<* 
nolds,  became  acquainted  with  a  brother  officer  of 
the  Moor's,  a  Captain  Hackraan,  and  invited  him  to 
his  house.  The  Captain  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Ray, 
and  Miss  Ray  is  understood  noi  to  have  been  in- 
sensible to  his  passion.  He  was  her  junior  by 
several  years,  though  the  disparity  was  nothmg  like 
the  reverse  one  on  the  part  of  Lord  Sandwich.  Shr 
Herbert  Croft,  who  wrote  a  history  of  their  intimacy 
and  correspondence,  under  the  title  of  <  Love  and 
Madness,*  represents  the  attachment  as  mutual.  Ac- 
cording to  hb  statement,  Hackman  urged  her  to 
marry  him,  and  Miss  Ray  was  desirpus  of  doing  so, 
hot  foarful  of  Ihirting  the  feelings  of  the  man  who 
had  educated  her,  and  who  u  represented  as  a  sort 
of  Old  Robin  Gray.  In  thb  sentiment,  Hadonan, 
whh  all  hb  passion,  b  represented  aa  partaking. 
Sir  Herbert's  book,  though  founded  on  fhct,  and 
prabably  ttmtaining  more  truth  than  can  now  be  as- 

•  'Literary  and  MbceOaaeoas  Mesaoiis,'  by  J.  Cradeek, 
Es^  M.  A.  P.  S.  A.,  VOL  i,  p.  117. 
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oertained,  b  considered  apocryphal ;  and  Mr  Cm- 
dock,  who  b  as  cautious  in  hb  way  as  hb  nol>Ie 
acquaintance,  doubu  whether  any  roan  was  really 
acquainted  with  the  particulars.  All  that  he  could 
call  to  mind  relative  to  either  party  was,  that  for 
three  weeks  after  the  Captain's  introduction,  till  hb 
military  pursuits  led  him  to  Ireland,  he  was  observ- 
ed to  bow  to  Miss  Ray,  whenever  she  went  out ; 
and  that  Mbs  Ray,  during  the  latter  part  of  her 
time  at  the  Admuralty,  did  not  continue  to  speak 
of  her  situation  as  before.  **  She  complained,"  he 
says,  « of  being  greatly  alarmed  by  balbds  that  had 
been  sung,  or  cries  that  bad  been  made  directlj 
under  the  windows  that  looked  into  the  park ;  and 
that  such  was  the  fury  of  the  mob,  that  she  did  not 
think  either  herself  or  Lord  Sandwich  was  safe, 
whenever  they  went  out ;  and  I  must  own  that  I 
heard  some  strange  insulto  offisred ;  and  that  I  with 
some  of  the  servants  once  suddenly  rushed  out,  but 
the  offenders  instanUy  ran  away  and  escaped.  One 
evening  afterwards,  when  sitting  with  Mbs  Ray  in 
the  great  room  above  stairs,  she  appeared  to  be 
muflfa  agiuted,  and  at  bst  said,  'she  had  a  parU- 
cular  fovour  to  ask  of  me  ;  that  as  her  situation  wds 
very  precarious,  and  no  settlement  had  been  made 
upon  her,  she  wished  I  would  hmt  somethii;^  of  the 
kind  to  Lord  Sandwich.'  I  need  not  express  my 
surprise,  but  I  instantly  assured  her,  *  that  no  one 
but  herself  could  make  such  a  proposal,  as  I  knew 
Lord  Sandwich  never  gave  anyone  an  opportunity 
of  interfering  with  him  on  so  delicate  a  sutjeet.' 
She  urged  that  her  wbh  was  merely  to  relieve  Lord 
Sandwich  as  to  great  expense  about  her;  for  as  her 
voice  was  then  at  the  best,  and  Italian  music  was 
particularly  her  forte,  she  was  given  to  undentand 
she  might  succeed  at  the  Opera-house^,  and  aa  Mr 
Giardini  then  led,  and  I  was  intimate  with  Mia 
Brooke  and  Mrs  Yates,  she  was  certain  of  a  most 
advantageous  engagement  I  then  instantly  oon- 
jecturedwho  one  of  the  advisers  must  have  been; 
and  afterwards  found  that  three  thousand  pounds 
And  a  firee  a>enefit  had  been  abaolutely  held  out  to 
her,  though  not  by  the  two  ladbs  who  managed  the 
stage  department.  Whether  any  proposab  of  mar- 
riage at  that  time  or  afterwards  were  made  by  Mr 
Hackman,  I  know  not."  •  Be  thb  as  it  may,  Haok- 
man**.  passion  was  undoubted.  He  was  originaUy 
an  apprentice  to  a  merchant  at  Gosport;  was  impa- 
tient of  serving  at  the  counter,  entered  the  army  at 
nineteen,  but  during  hb  acquaiiHance  with  MSf 
Ray,  exchanged  the  army  for  the  church,  «as  a 
readier  road  to  independence,"  and  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  Wyverton  in  Norfolk. 

Whatever  was  the  nature  of  the  intimacy  betwcca 
these  unfortunate  person^  a  sodden  stop  appears  to 
have  been  put  to  Hackman's  final  expeotatfons,  and 
he  became  desperate.  By  what  we  can  gather  firom  the 
accounts.  Lord  Sandwich,  either  to  preserve  her  from 
her  lover  or  herself  thought  proper  to  put  Miss  Ray 
under  the  charge  of  a  sort  of  duenna.  Hackmnn 
grew  jealous  either  of  him  or  some  other  person ; 
he  was  induced  to  believe  that  Miss  Ray  had  lu 
longer  a  regard  for  him,  and  he  resolved  to  jmt 
himself  to  death.  In  thb  resolution,  a  sudden  im- 
pulse of  froify  included  the  unfortunate  olject  of 
hb  passion. 

On  the  evenbg  of  the  fiital  day.  Miss  Ray  went 
with  her  female  attendant  to  Covent  garden  then* 
tre  to  see  <  Love  in  a  Village.'    Mr  Cradock  thinka 
•Id.voLi,p.ia 
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tie  had  declined  tQ  UUbnn  lUeknum  bow  vhe  wm 
IJlplged  that  erening.  Haekmm,  who  «^pc«n  «o 
liAYe  suspected  her  ioteatloo%  veiebed  her,  and  tew 
the  corrUge  pav  by  the  C4innoB-eoge».bouae  (Coeb- 
qiur  streets  Cbajriog  CroM^  io  wbiob  be  bad  peeled 
binMeir.  Sisgularlj  eneugb^  Mr  Cradoeb  baf  peaed 
to  be  in  the  same  e»fiee-boiise»  aadMgra  that  ba 
wQod^ed  to  see  the  carriage  go  by  without  Lord 
Sandwich.  This  looks  as  if  there  w«t  aore  kk 
Hackman^s  suspicion  than  can  now  be  ahowo. 
,Hackman  followed  them, 

<<  The  ladies  sat  in  a  front  boi,**  says  Mr  Cr». 
dock;  *«and  three  gentlemen,  all  connected  with  the 
Admiralty,  occasionally  paid  their  compliroenU  to 
■thtm;  Mr  Hackman  was  sometimes  in  the  lobby, 
wwtinies  io  an  upper  side  box,  and  more  than  once 
at  the  Bedford  co0ee.hou8a  to  take  brandy  and 
water,  but  still  seemed  unable  to  gain  any  infimni^ 
tion ;  and  I  can  add,  as  a  slight  circumstance,  that 
in  the  afternoon  I  had  myself  been  at  the  coffee- 
iMUiO  <Coekspur  street,  Charing  Cross),  and,  ob- 
aerring  the  eania|pe  pass  by,  bad  remarked  to  my 
fHend  that  I  wondered  at  seeing  the  ladies  an  their 
way  to  the  theatre  without  Lord  Saadwicb ;  that  I 
meant  to  have  dined  at  the  Admiralty,  but  had  been 
prevented ;  so  that  it  appears  now  that  most  of  the 
oipeumstaoees  must  have  been  aocidenul.  The 
dreadful  eonaiMnmation,  however,  was,  that  at  the 
door  of  the  theatre,  diiectly  opposite  the  Bedford 
coffee-house,  Mr  Hackman  suddenly  riMhed  oot, 
and  as  a  gentleman  was  handing  Mij«  Bsf  into  tb« 
ferriage,  with  a  pistol  he  first  destroyed  this  most 
micrtnoote  victim,  and,  though  not  at  the  time,  fell 
•  Booat  dreadibl  saerifiee  kineeH:'' • 

«      «*  Miai  Ray,"  aays  the  Introduction  to  *  Love  and 
[  Macfnaes,'  «  waa  eoaing  out  of  Covent  garden  thea- 
tre in  order  to  take  bar  eaacb»  aoeompaaicd  by  two 
fiends,  a  gentleman  and  a  lady,  between  wiKm 
she  walked  in  the  piasxa.     Mr  HaekmM  atapp«d 
'  t  op  to  her  without  the  smallest  previous  menace  or 
'.  address,  put  a  pistol  to  her  head,  and  shtft  her  in- 
;  ««it^daad.  Ha  tben  ited  another  at  himself,  which, 
'  however,  did  not  pfove  aqnaUy  eieetuaL    The  baH 
'  graced  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  but  dai  set 
penetrate  sufficiently  to  produce  any  &tal  e£^;  ba 
Ml,  however,  and  so  firmly  was  he  bent  on  the  intlre 
awplaiiott  of  the  destruction  he  had  meditated,  that 
ItAwaafbnad  beating  his  bead  with  the  utmost  vk>- 
leoce  with  the  butt-end  of  the  pistol,  by  Mr  Mahon, 
apothecary,   of  Covent  garden,  who  wiwiehed   the 
pistol  from  his  hand.     He  was  carried  to  the  Shak* 
^eare,    where    his  wound   vras  dressed.      In  his 
poakat  w^M  firand  two  letters;   the  one  a  copy  of  a 
latter  which  be  bad  wnttan  to  Miss  Ray,  and  the 
other  to  Frederic  Bootb,  Esq.  Craven  ataeat,  flteand. 
When  he  had  so  far  recovered  hit  fo^«|f'tt  aa  to  be 
capable  of  speech,  he  inquired  with  great  anxiety 
oaMentfng  Miss  Ray ;  and  being  told  she  was  dead, 
h0  daaired  bar  poor  rtmahis  might  not  be  exposed 
totbeob«tr7atio««f  tbaawiaosBuiltitade.     About 
five  o'clock  in  the  momii^  Sir  John  Fielding  auae 
to  the  Shakspeare,  and  not  finding  his  wounds  of 
a  dangerous  nature,  ordered  him  to  Tothill  Fields 
Bridewalt 

*•  The  body  of  the  unhappy  lady  was  carried  into 
t)^  Sbakqpeara  tovera  fi»r  the  iaspeetion  of  the 
Corotter.*'  • 

The  whole  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 

this  catastrophe  are  painfully  dramatic    <*  The  next 

morning,*'  says  Mr  Cradock,  « I  made  seferal  dRirU 

before  I  had  resolution  [enough  to   aee  anyone  of 

the    Admiralty;    at   last   old   James,    the   black, 

overwhelmed  with  grief,  came  down  to  me,  and  ea. 

doavoured  to  inform  me,  that  when  he  had  man* 

tioned  what  had  occurred.  Lord  Sandwich,  hastily 

replied,  *You  know  that  I  forbad  you  to  plague 

me  any  more  about  those  balkds:  let  them  sing  or 

«  Id.  vol.  i,  p.  144. 

e«Ut««Bd  MadaeM,  a  Mory  too  True,  in  a  Series  of 
Letters/  *c  laaa.  p.  ai. 


say  whatever  they  pleaae  about  aaef  'Indeed,  my 
lord,'  I  said,  *  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  ballads; 
ft  is  all  too  tnie.'  Others  then  came  in,  and  all  was 
a  scene  of  the  utmost  horror  and  distress.  Hie 
Lordship  for  a  while  staod,  as  it  weie*  petrified ;  tUl- 
auddenly  seizing  a  candle  he  ran  up  stabs  and  threw 
himself  *«  the  bed;  and  In  an  agony  exclaimed, 
'Leave  me  for  a  while  to  myself— I  could  have 
borne  anythiog  but  this ! '  The  attendants  remained 
ftur  a  eoniiderable  time  at  the  top  of  the  aulrsssa, 
tiH  hie  Lordship  rang  the  beH  and  ordered  that  tbey 
should  all  go  to  bed.  They  assored  me  that  at  that 
time  they  believed  fewer  particulars  were  known  at 
the  Admiralty  than  over  half  the  town  besides ;  in- 
deed all  was  confusion  and  astonishment;  and  even 
now  I  am  doubtful  whether  X«r4  Sandwifib  wm 
over  aware  that  there  was  any  omtmdom  between 
Mr  Hackman  and  Miss  Ray,  Hb  Lordship  con- 
tinued for  a  day  or  two  at  the  Admiralty,  till,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  those  about  him,  he  at  last  retire4 
for  a  short  time  to  a  fiaead's  bouae  in  tba  »aa|^ibooff<« 
hood  of  Richmond."* 

Hacknun  was  executed  at  Tyburn.  He  eonr 
fesaed  at  the  bar  that  he  had  intended  to  kill  iumsel4 
but  protested  that  but  far  a  monentary  firenay  b« 
shoi^  not  have  dasHoyed  bar,  *<wbo  waa  more 
dear  to  hfan  tliaa  lifik**  It  appears,  bowevar,  that 
be  vras  Aimished  with  two  pistols,  which  told  against 
him  on  that  ptdat.  **  On  Friday,"  sigrs  BosweD, 
•*  I  had  boen  present  at  tba  trial  of  tho  unfartunala 
Mr  Haokmaa,  who,  in  a  fit  of  f rantie  imkm  tev% 
bad  shot  Bfisa  Ray,  the  fimiurite  of  a  nobleaian. 
Johnson,  in  whose  company  I  dined  to-day,  with 
some  other  friends,  vras  much  interested  by  my  ac> 
count  of  what  ptnadL  and  particularly  with  his 
ptayar  finr  mercy  of  baavan.  He  aaid  in  a  aa» 
lean,  Ihrvid  tone,  *I  hope  he  Mai  find  merey.* 
In  talking  of  Hackman,  Johnaon  argued  as  Judge 
BUckstone  had  done,  that  his  being  furnished  with 
two  pistols  was  a  prooCthat  ha  meant  to  shoot  two 
peraons.  Mr  Beaudetk  mid,  <No|  for  that  eeary 
irise  man  who  hitended  to  shoot  hima^  took  two 
pistols,  that  he  might  be  sure  of  doing  it  at  once. 

Lord 's  cook  shot  himaclf  with  one  pistol, 

and  lived  ten  di^s  in  great  egony.  Mr  ■  ■■,  who 
loved  bnttered  muffins,  but  dnnt  not  eat  them  be- 
cause they  disagreed  with  his  stomachi  resolved  to 
shootliimself,  and  then  he  ate  three  buttered  mufiins 
for  breakfiut  before  shooting  himself,  knowing  that 
he  should  not  be  troubled  with  indigestion;  Ae  had 
two  charged  pistols ;  one  was  found  lying  charged 
upon  the  table  by  him,  after  he  had  shot  himself  with 
the  other.*  <Well  (said  Johnson  with  an  air  of 
triumph),  you  see  here  one  pistol  was  sufficient.' 
Beauderk  replied  smartly,  <  Because  it  happened  to 
knihim.'-f 

It  is  impossible  to  settle  this  point.  The  general 
impression  will  be  against  Hackman ;  but,  perbapa^ 
the  second  pistol,  though  not  designed  for  bimsal^ 
might  have  been  for  Miss  Ray.  His  victim  waa 
buried  at  Elstree,  where  she  had  been  a  lowly 
and  happy  child,  running  about  with  her  blooming 
fiice,  and  little  thinking  what  trouble  it  was  to  coat 
her. 

In  Mr  Cradock's  book  wa  hear  again  of  Lord 
Sandwich,  on  whom  this  story  has  t)irawn  an  in- 
terest. On  his  return  from  Richmood,  Mr  Cradook 
went  to  see  him,  and  was  admitted  into  the  study 

•  Id.  ToL  iv,  1^  lee^ 
t  Botwell,  ut  fupra,  vol.  iii,  p.  4141 


where  the  portrait  of  Miss  Ray,  an  exact  reeam* 
Idanee,  atffl  hong  over  the  chinsney^pieee.  « I  fe$r»* 
eaya  Mr  Cradock,  •«  I  rather  started  on  se^g  it, 
whiefa  Lord  Sandwich  perceiving,  ha  InttBBlly  en- 
deavoured  to  speak  of  some  unoonneoted  sutjeeC; 
but  he  looked  so  111,  and  I  fblt  so  much  embarraned; 
that  as  soon  as  Ipoesibly  could,  I  most  respectfidff 
took  my  leave. 

"Hit  lordship  rarely  dined  out  anywhere;  but 
oftar  a  great  length  of  time  he  was  persuaded  by  our 
open-hearted  fHend,  Lord  Walaingham,  to  meet  a 
select  party  at  his  house.  All  passed  off  exceed  ingly 
well  for  a  while,  and  his  lordship  appeared  more 
<*eerful  than  could  luive  been  expected ;  but  after 
ooffii^  as  Mr  and  Mrs  Bates  were  present,  some- 
thing was  mentioned  about  music,  and  one  of  th^ 
eoBipaiiy  Mquasted  that  Mrs  Bates  would  fkvour 
tbamwith,  •Sbepherde,  Ibavolostmylova.'  Tbit 
was  unfortunately  the  very  air  that  had  been  intfo. 
duced  by  Miss  Ray  at  Hinchinbrook,  and  had  beea 
■Iways  called  for  by  Lord  Sandwich.  Mr  Bates 
•■unedZttely  endeavoured  to  prevent  its  being  sung, 
•nd  by  hU  anxiety  Inercased  the  distress,  bat  it  watf 
toolatotopauaa  Load  Sandwich  far  a  wbUe  strog^ 
glad  to  overcome  hia  feelings,  but  tbey  were  so  ^^ 
parent  that  at  last  he  went  up  to  Mrs  Walsingham. 
and  in  a  very  confused  manner  said,  he  hoped  sh^ 
iroold  encuae  his  not  sUylng  longer  at  that  time'; 
bna  that  ha  bad  just  recoOected  some  pressing  bosi- 
mm»  vfciab  ra^niaad  hia  fotum  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  bowing  to  aU  the  eompany,  rather  hastUy  Utb 
the  room.  Some  other  endeavours  to  amuse  him 
afterwards,  did  «oc  prove  mucAi  raoie  successful**" 
^  lordsb^  afterwards  lived  in  retirement,  and  died 
in  1792. 

It  does  not  qipear  that  Lord  Sandwich's  disinclin- 
Hion  to  be  amused  arose  from  excessive  sensibility. 
Mr  CBadock  represents  him  in  his  political  character 
as  bearing  •«  daOy  Insults  and  misrepresentations  as  a 
stole  ratlier  than  an  injured  and  fetUng  man,"  and 
he  deecribes  his  ealmness  of  mind  in  retirement,  and 
his  ei^oyment  of  solitude.  The  same  vrriter  who 
calls  hfan  •'a  steady  friend,"  speaks  highly  of  his 
clssslcal  attainments,  and  his  accomplidiments  as  a 
UMMlem  linguist  and  an  amateur,  to  which  he  added 
grsat  caution  (as  the  Bishop  said),  alove  of  <*  badger . 
lag,"  and  an  hwompetency  fbr  the  personal  graoe^ 
When  he  played  his  part  In  the  oratorios,  it  was  oc 
the  kettle-drum.  He  rdated  the  following  aneodote 
of  hhnsdf:  «( When  I  vras  hi  PkrlB,Ihad  a  dancing- 
maater;  the  man  vras  very  civH,  and  on  taking  leave 
of  him,  I  offered  him  any  service  in  London.  *  Then,* 
said  the  man,  bowing, '  I  should  take  it  as  a  partleular 
favour,  if  your  lordship  would  never  tell  any  one  of 
whom  you  learned  to  dance.' " 

«  Hurd  once  said  tome," adds  Mr  Cradock, «« there 
is  a  Una  In  the  Heroic  Epistle  that  I  do  not  at  all 
compiaband  the  meanhig  of ;  but  you  can,  perhaps, 
acquaint  me.  It  alludea  to  Lord  Sandwich,  I  sup- 
pose; but  one  word,  M&ambl^s^  I  cannot  guasa  aty-^ 

<  Sea  faiamj  Tw^oher  MaaMt-atop,  at<^  thief.* 

*  That,  sir/ said  I,  <  alludes  to  his  lordship's  shamUiiy 
gahf."*  Upon  the  whole  vre  have  no  doubt  that  he 
wap  a  oald  and  fuperfidal  peraon,  and  that  Misr  Ray 
would  not  have  been  sorry  had  Haekaaa  laaicMdod 
in  retaining  her  heart ;  for* «  to  Hastowa,  tba  gmat 
cause  of  his  mischance,  acoovding  to  tho  pasti^  in  • 
Bbswell,  appears  to  have  been  the  violence  of  his 
temper, — the  conunon  secret  of  moat  of  these  out- 
ragaoua  love  stories  Hewas^otat^-hearted  man, 
meraly  salfiah  and  paarioHilik  ^  hm  wmA 
—T^itnt^i  nn  miiihinf  ifiinU  himiMif 

««']|a  that  baoit  or  kooeka  out  braiu% 

Tl»  dMit  in  bhn.  If  ha  i%n%'r 

jHMiaife,  VO&  ly  p.  lao^ 
t /(/.  roLlv^pv  Ma> 
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[Off!  ta  tooM  €  ttei^iyMii.  Bmn  ^  ofplhiB,  tlik  yeirii  irimaiiM^  tiMM»  Mm  Buirkj^  ii  dendl;  of  te  Mmfrn'^f^Ml^   Oh  Smm,  mH   OA   H^'- 

m^y^^^mipM,    ^my^  h^Ulk^  i^^'mim^m^  lafh%  »oiirt>y«b.>  ^hht,  ^-1  *»  J^  vF^,  rf  the  rfver  |  ArdN«H.  and  the  : 

ir^ayriirtosteftiitirrtiiiii^^ut  blamdweo^btj,  >t»  Uyfag  j,  hedtii,«ndd>ey  (a»o>i*-*ore  JSbdIem     On  the  I8th  of  Apni  1710. 

^:l»»maM»$,paLitpmUb^u^^  .^  fai,v«   ^o  wportid  othtorw&e.'     'Meriimu  aMn&g  to  AdoHMH.  onr  the  19th  aecording    toj 

inerge  iu  egotbm  in  the  Idem  of  the  belored tippet,  Libemtu^  ^.l,  a,^  d-np^k  [priirttd  by  •llowuic*  Beyep,  these  ibur  fllurtriou.  pe«oniH5«  ir»e«a- 

M4)uidoeir>eikiUMrtbii,  does  i»tki»w  what  fer  1710].    By  Johm  Partridge^  stodtol  in  PhysSo  veytid  in  twe  of  the  Q»d's  c<»ohe.  to  St  J«wi»^  by 

Ip^i^whptef^UaeyknDw.of  p-lon.  «id  Aetrology  -  Sir  Churies  Cotle«r.  m«ter  of  the  eei^nonie.,  «rd 

.    In  Hweitt  str«^  Mr.  Chve  once  resided.     She  i„  j,^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  beginning  of  the  last  i«itroduc«i  to  their  pubKe  audience  by  the  Duke  of 

w»  the  .ia^aurUe  Wl  of  the  .tage  in  the  •  DevU  eHi^uiy,  lived  a  myaterioua  lady,  who  wiU  ««ind  Shrewsbury,  then  Lord.  Chamberlain.    The,  -Oe  a 

lo  Pfcy,'  and  suBilar  cb«»cte«;  and.  accerding  lo  ^  jj^^  ^^  .^^  ^athoUo  Wy  in  the  •  Fortune,  speech  by  an  interpreter,  which  Mijor  Pidgeon,  an 

|3«iok,  there  waa«Hnething  of  the  Devil  to  Pay  in  ^  Nigd.'    -In  the  moiith  ofMareh  1720^"  «y.  officer  who  came  over  with  them  from  A»e««h; 

aabar  stage  lifii.     Sl»e  might  have  been  MackUnV  Mr  Malcolm.  « an  unknown  lady  died  at  her  tedg.  re«i  in  English  to  her  M^ety.    "Hiey  had  (th*y 

Wlar  ibr  hnmour,  judgment,  and  a  sturdiness  of  i^i^j^^  ...^  Covent  Garden.    She  is  i^te-  ^d}  with  one  consent  hung  up  the  kettle  and  taken 

purpo*.  amounting  4o  violence,  net  unmixed  with  .ent«i  to  have  been  a  middle  si«HUper«,n,  with  dark-  up  the  hatel^et,  in  token  of  thdr  friendship  to  their , 

«ene«>sitJ^     The  hitter  pa,t  of  her  life  sl,e  spent  in  brown  hair,  and  Tery  beautiful  features,  and  mistress  gwt  queen  and  her  chiWren,  and  had  been,  on  the 

t^tmmient  at  Strawberry   hill,    where  she  was  a  ^  ^^^  accomplishment  peculiar  to  kdie.  of  the  other  side  of  the  gi^at  water,  a  strong  wall  of  secu- 


peighbour  and  friend  to  Horace  Walpole,  whose 
effeminacy  she  helped  to  keep  on  the  alert  It  al- 
ways seems  to  us,  as  if  she  liad  been  the  man  of  the 
4WO.  and  he  the  woman. 

Henrietta  street  was  most  probably  named  after 
the  queen  of  Charles  I.,  and  James  street  af^cr  her 


fint  fashion  and  req[>ectability.     Her  age  appeared  ^'^^-J  ^  ^^^  gf^^  queen's  children,  even  to  the  loa. 

to  be  between  thirty'and  fofty.     Her  circumstances  of  their  best  men.      For  the  troth  of  what  they 

were  afluent,  and  she  possessed  the  richest  trinkets  of  affi«ned,  and  their  written  proposals,  they  referred  lif , 

her   sex,   generally  set  with   diamonds.     A  John  Colonel  Scuyder  and  Colonel  Nicholson,  whom  theyr 

Ward,  Esq.,  of  Hackney,  published  many  particular  called,    in    their   language,    Brother   Queder,   and^ 

^   ^     .    ,          ,                                                             relating  to  her  in  the  papers;  and  amongst  others,  Ana^argaux,  and,  speaking  of  Colonel  Vetch,  thef- 

father-m-Uw.     In  both  these  streets  lived  the  cgre-     ♦u-*  -  ^ ^u  ^u       j-         :, ,    ,           T ,  j  u-      a     j.    •        ,w^         . ,   , 

•  .      .   ,           ,                                                      ®         »hat  a  Mrvant  had  been  directed  by  her  to  deliver  him  named  him  Anadiasia.      They  said  they  always  con- 

jgious  almanack-maker  and  quack  doctor,  the  butt     . .  ^_   a     u     j    .u     t^  .:j«    j  ^i.    r-       i                  *  ^ ,    J     ,        ^     .  .     / 

^                                         ^  ^                                        a  tetter  after  her  death  ;  but  as  ho  servant  appeared,  «>dered  the  French  as  men  of  falsehood,  and  rejoiced 

5>f  the  wiu  of  his  time.     He  died  in  Salisbury  street,     u-^/uuv       ir         •    j           .      ,         .  •    .u                      ^   ^         »      .         -  «       ,          * 

'          .                                                                               nc  reit  himself  required  to  noUce  those  circumstances,  m  the  prospect  of  the  reduction  of  Canada ;    aftey 

Strand,  which  is  the  scene  of  his  posthumous  beha-     .     _ ._  ^             .^^         ,.          .  ,..,.,,.         ^.. 

w*  order  to  acquaint  her  relations  of  her  decease,  ^hich  they  should  have  free  hunting,  and  a  great 

▼lOur,— his  pretending  to  be  alive,  when  Bickersuff    „u;«i,  ..^ j     jj    i      iv                         ,  -    j       vu    t   -                        .     ..%,               , 

,  ,    .                      °                                                       wnicn  occurred  niddenly  after  a  masquerade,  where  t"»de  with  their  great  queen's  children  ;   and  as  a 

had  declared  him  dead.     Partridoe  had  foretold  theujiji^,,                  ,  ,«... 

-       .     ^  ,     „       ,  , ,          „   .^       ,                            •"*  declared  she  had  conversed  with  the  King,  and  token  of  the  sincerity  of  the  six  nations,  in  the  name 

death  of  the  Firench  king.     Swift,  under  the  name  of    ..  „.„  ,««_i ju...,.  *«^                    i.. 

v^.  ,              ■         . ,  «      . ,              ,                              It  was  remembered  that  she  had  been  seen  in  the  of  all,  they  presented  their  great  queen  with  the 

Biekerrtaff,  foretold  Partridge's,  and,  when  the  time     ^-;^»«  .•.-..♦.«^-*      r/^.  1.1.     *                   r^             ,,,. 

*^                                          pn*ate  apartments  of  Queen  Anne ;    though  after  belts  of  wampum.  They  concluded  their  speech  with 

came,  insisted  he  was  dead.     Partridge  gravely  in-     ..  ^  ^ ,  j     ...,,., .  j.       ,    .             .      , 

,          o    o        if            tbe  c^ueen .  demise  she  had  lived  in  obscurity.     This  recommending  their  very  hard  case  to  their  great 

aisted  that  he  was  alive.     Hie  wits,  the  friends  of    ,.«v,^_« -  ^   •     t     j        -*-«,,     .  .                        .  j       .                  .... 

unknown   arrived  m  London    from  Mansfield,    in  queen  a  gracious  consideration,  expressing  their  hopes 

Swift,  mamtamed  the  contrary,  wonderingattbedead     ,7,4^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^   ^^^^     ^^^   frequently  said  of  herfavour,  and  requesting  the  mission  of  more 

Ws  impudence;  and  the  whole  affair  was  hawked     ^^at  hef  Either  was  a  nobleman,  but  that,  her  elder  of  her  children  to  reinforce  and  to  instruct,  for  they 

brother  dying  unmarried,  the  title  was  extinct ;  add-  bad  got,  as  they  said,  since  theb  alliance  with  her 

ing,  that  she  had  an  uncle  then  living,  whose  title  children,  some  knowledge  of  ^e   Saviour   of  the 

was  his  least  recommendation.  world.       The  curious  may  see   this  speech  at  full 


about  the  street.,  to  the  ludicrous  distress  of  poor 
P^utridge,  who  not  only  highly  re^nted  it,  and  re- 
peatedly advertlied  hi.  existence,  but  was  fairly 
obliged  to  give  op  almanack  making.  «He  per- 
aisted,  indeed,  sturdily  in  hi.  reftisal  to  be  buried 
tSm  1713;  but  he  actually  died  as  an  almanack- 
maker  in  1709,  bl.  almanacV  for  that  year  being  the 
last,  and  the  only  one  he  wrote  after  this  odd  mia- 

fortune  bef(GU  him.*** 

connexion 
Tha  foUov^ng  are  .peounen.  of  the  way  in  which     ^^^a^ 

Partridge  reusted  hi.  death  and  buriaL    In  the  aU 

znanaek  for  1709,  he  My^  "You  may  remember  ^"  ^*"5  »***^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  of  Arne  and  Mrs 

there  wa.  a  paper  published  predieUng  my  death  on  ^"^^'^     ^*  ™  "  upholsterer,  and  i.  said  to  have 

tha  29th  of  Mareh,  at  night,  1706,  and  after  that  ***^  **  o"Pn«l  of  the  Quid-nuno  in  the  « Tatler,* 

day  wa.pa»ed  the  nmeviOain  told  the  world  I  wa.  -"^  *«  ^««>  of  M^'I^y's  force  of  the  *  Upholsterer,  or 

dead,  and  how  I  died,  and  that  he  was  with  me  at 


a  convent,  whence  a  brother  had  released  her  and 
supported  her  in  privacy.  She  was  buried  at  St 
Paul's,  Covent  garden.**  •  Perhaps  she  had  some 
ith   Queen   Anne*s  brother,  the  Pre- 


the  timeDf  my  death.  I  thank  God,  by  whose merey 
I  have  my  being,  that  I  am  ttHl  aUve^  and,  excepting 
my  age^  a.  wdl  a.  ever  I  wa.  in  my  lifb,  a.  I  was 
on  that  29th  of  March.    And  that  paper  wai  Mid  to 


What  News  ?•  His  name  is  connected  also  with  that 
of  the  four  « Indian  Kings,*  as  they  were  called,  who 
came  into  this  country  in  Queen  Anne*s  time,  to  ask 
her  assistance  againu  the  French  in  Canada.  *<  They 
were  clothed  and  entertained,**  say.  a  note  in  the 
be  done  by  one  Bickerrtaff,  Esq.,  but  that  wa.  a  sham  '  '^*^'^'''*  "  **  *^^  P"*'^**^  "P*^"««'  »>«'"«  ^^^ged,  while 
name^  it  wa.  done  by  an  impudent  lying  Mow.  ^^^  continued  in  London,  in  an  handsome  apart- 
Bui  hh  predietlail  did  notpmeim.  Wlu*  will  he  '"®"^'"  ^^^  '"  ^^^  *>**"**  *^  ^"^  A™^»  ««  ™«y  ^ 
«iy  to  exouM  that  ?  for  the  ftol  Had  mMknA  the  'nfe^^^'O"^  *  Tatler,*  155,  and  note.  Certainly  their 
atary  my  nativity,  a.  he  .hid.  Why,  tha  tnrth  b,aie  ^«^«^*  .^  ««  upholsterer  in  Covent  garden,  in 
winbebaii  puttoit  to  find  IBiho  for  fafahOMMr.     ■  *^  ■'~**'  "^^^^  ••*«*  at  that   time   to  have 

HtfAirwi  the  name  «r  King  atreet,  whioh  it  retain,  to 


"  It  was  conjectured  that  she  might  be  the  daugh-     '*"'^'  *"  ^^^  *  ^°'*"^'  ^  ^"**"  -^'*"*»*  y*"  ^' 
ter  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  had  consigned  her  to     P*  *^^'  ^  "^'  ^^^'     ^"  ^®  '*""®  ^^'  according 

to   Boyer,   a   royal  messager  of  the  Emperor   of 
Morocco,  Elhadge  Guzman,  was  likewise  introduced' 
by  flSie  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  a  private  audience 
and  delivered  letters  to  the  Queen  from  Mula  Ishmael, 
his  master;  the  same  emperor,  probably,  who  wnC 
an  ambaoador  to  our  court  in  1706,  mentioned  It 
the  <  Tatier,'  No.  190,  and  note,  vol.  iii,  p.  44    'fncf 
Indian  Kmg.  continued  about  a  fortnight  longer  in 
London,  during  which  time  they  were  hospltabljt 
entertained  by  rome  of  the  lord,  oomminioncts  of 
the  Admiralty,  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  temnl 
persons  of  distinction.      They  were  earried  to  Me 
Dr  Flamstead*s  house  and  the  mathematical  inMtii- 
ments  in  Greenwich  Park,  and  entertained  with  tUe 
sight  of  the  principal  curiosities  in  and  about  the 
metropolis ;  then  conveyed  to  Portnnouth  through 
Hampton  Court  and  Windsor,  ^and  embarked  with- 
Colonel  Francis  NicholMm,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces  appointed  to  the  American  wrriee^  on 
board  the  Dragon,    Captain  Martin,  'Commodore, 
who,    with  about  eighteen  aail  under  hi.  eoflvoy, 


Itwaaabeldtodd^andlMididBotknowbutit      . .     ,       .    _^  ^     -                 .k       _."^  -ailed fttmi  SpHhead  on  the  18th  of  May,  awltanded 

miffht  nrove  tAm                                                              ""  ^X*  "*  common  with  many  other  .treets  to  .    «,  .     . 

mignt  prove  tnw.                                                                                      ^  ^   .      „       ^^    ^            ,  thehr  Migartie.  wife  at  Borton,  in  New  England,  July 

"Feb.1709.     Much  lying  new.  di.p«.«l  about    -died,  in  honour  of  Charie.  H.      n«  ignre.  of  ,.  j^J!^  ,T.eif  name,  ait  lil»  a  ..t^ 

this  time,  and  aim  Mmdaloiis  pamphlet.;  perbap.    tbese  four  Indhin  king,  or  chiefii  are  .tffl  [^reeerved  ^"'^ 

sjl ■ii.n.  hMil^nilMil^,,  ,.  , lT1..t      mtho British  Mu-uta.     Hie  name,  and  tide,  of  •«*««««• 

emal^  orara^^nnderthatname  for  that  TiUain,    4h«r«,i.tti.aaiP.morfadh«*andin  the  «A««U  ^oung  Arne,  whowa.  bom  in  Kingat««t,  wa* 

Ac     Iti.aeheat,a«dh.akn«^tlnir*iit.4c.         irf  <>««  A-.,' b«*  wiA  tfca  fo»awing  dMh.«.a..  •  ™rfc>«^  «g*io.t  hb  flithe,^.  wfll,  and  pr.etl.-I  ^ 

«<  Whereas  ii  ha.  been  IddueirfeMy^giVMiifaiiy  >«  the  aooomt  of  Hi««  ih  tM.  pap* :  m  Bm  <be  garwt,  on  a  muflted  nnnnet.  when  Aetoflyhii 

^  ffofte  to  bed      Ra  w$m  wtxA  to  Eton*  nUolf  %lli 
•^aiHiiftsWs,  Kaancn,  aadCmtonu  of  London  doviag 

kGentwy;'vQl.l,p.40^.  *'Tatler,'ar#i«pra,rol.ili,p.lfr. 


•  AcoooBt  of  John  SartHdfa,  in  Oie  Jfypen^Ux  U  the 
•lHliibirtt4¥>.p.6l»> 


Ixxil 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  LEIGH   HUNTS  LONDON  JOURNAL 


|>Tobtb3y  of  use  to  him  in  conflrming  hit  netonl 
sMemmU  but  nothing  ooold  hindnr  hif  dtfoting 
liiniMlf  totbeart  Itifiiidltbeold  nan  had 
no  tospioion  of  his  Mhraneemtnt  in  it,  tin*  going  to  a 
eonoert  one  trening,  he  wae  aatonithtd  to  ate  his 
Km  exalted,  bow  in  hand*  as  the  leader.  Seeing  the 
praiiea  bestowed  on  him,  lie  snfiered  him  to  become 
what  nature  designed  him  for.  Ame  was  the  most 
flowing,  Italian-like  musician  of  any  we  have  had  in 
Xnglend ;  not  capable  of  the  grandeur  and  profound 
style  of  Furcell,  but  more  sustained,  continuous,  and 
seductive.  His  <  Water  parted '  is  a  stream  of  sweet- 
nesi  his  song,  <  When  daisies  pied,'  truly  ShalLspC' 
rian»  lull  of  archness  and  originality.  Like  many 
of  his  profession,  who  feel  much  more  than  they 
reflect,  he  became,  in  some  meesure,  the  victim  of  his 
sense  of  beauty,  being  exoestively  addicted  to 
women*  His  sister,  Mrs  Gibber,  whose  charming 
perfennances  on  the  stage  we  ha?e  before  noticed, 
did  not  escape  without  the  repuution  of  a  like 
tendency ;  but  she  had  a  bad  budiMnd  (the  notorious 
Theophilus  Gibber);  and  on  the  occasion  that  gave 
rise  to  it,  is  understood  to  hare  been  the  victim  of  hb 
jnereenaiy  designs. 

Southampton  street  we  have  noticed  in  speaking  of 
the  Strand.     Godfrey's,  the  chemist's,  in  this  street, 
is  an  establishment  of  old  standing,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  inscription  over  the  door.     A  hundred  years  ago, 
Mr  Ambroae  Godfrey,  who  lived  here,  proposed  to 
;  extinguish  fires  by  a  new  method  of  <*  explosion  and 
snflTocation ;  **  that  is  to  say  a  mixture  of  water  and 
gtmpowder.     Tavutock  street  (where   Lord   Sand- 
wich  first  saw  Miss  Ray)  ^was  once  the  great  em- 
,  porium  of  millinery  and  mantua-making.     Macklln 
]  died  there.     He  lived  many  years  in  Wyld  street. 
In  Maiden  lane,  Voltaire  lodged,  when  in  England, 
■t  the  sign  of  the  White  Peruke,    probably   the 
bouse  of  a  fashionable  French  peruquier.  In  *  Swift's 
Works'  (voL  xx,  of  the  duodecimo  edition,  p.  294,) 
there  is  a  letter  to  him,   in  English,  by  Voltaire, 
and  dated  from  this  house.     The  English  seems  a 
litUe  too  perfect.     There  is  another  following  it 
which  looks  more  j^authentic.       But   there    is  no 
doubt  that  Voltaire,  while  in  England,  [^made  him- 
self such  a  master  of  the  language,  as  to  be  able  to 
';  write  in  it  with  singular  correctness  for  a  foreigner. 
^  He  was  then  young.  He  had  been  imprisoned  in  the 
.  Bastilc  for  a  libel ;  came  over  here,  on  his  release  pro- 
[enredmany  subscriptions  for  the  <  Henriade  ;  pub- 
:  lished,  in  English  <  An  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry,*  and 
i  remained  some    years,    during  which    he   became 
acquainted  with  the  principal  men  of  letters.  Pope, 
Coogreve,  and  Young.     He  is  said  to  have  talked  so 
indecently  at  Pope's  table  (probably  no  more  than 
was  thought  decent  by  the  belles  in  France),  that  the 
good  old  lady,    the  poet's  mother,  was  obUged  to 
retire.     Objecting,  at  Lord  Gbesterfield's  table,  to 
the  allfgories  of  Milton,   Toung  is  said   to  have 
aoooeted  iiim  in  the  well  known  couplet  :— 

Thou  art  so  witty,  profligate,  and  thin. 
Though  seem'st  a  Milton»  with  his  Death  and 
Sin." 

Bnt  this  story  has  been  doubted.  Young,  though 
not  so  thin,  was  as  witty  and  profligate  in  his  way 
ts  Vokaiie ;  for,  even  when  affecting  a  hermit-like 
sense  of  religioo,  he  was  a  servile  flatterer  and 
prelSnmeni-hunter.  The  secret  of  the  ^oomy  tone 
ifl  his  <  Migfat^Thoughts'  was  his  not  having  too 
xijqich,  and  his  missing  a  bishopriek.  This  is  the 
*\;|fiaBon  why  the   'Night-Thoughts*  are  over-done^ 


and  have  not  stood  thair  ground.  Voltaira  left  Eng- 
land with  sudi  a  mass  of  subscripdons  for  his  «Hen- 
riadsy' as  Uid  the  fbundation  of  bis  fortonasb  and  widi 
great  admiiatioa  of  English  talent  and  genius  par- 
tieuUtfly  that  of  Newton  and  Locke,  whioh,  with  all 
his  insinuations  about  our  poetry,  he  took  warm 
pains  to  extend,  and  never  gave  up.  He  was  fond  to 
the  last  of  showing  he  had  not  forgotten  his  English. 
Somebody  telling  him  that  Johnson  had  spoken  well 
of  his  talents,  he  said,  in  English  <*  He  is  a  clever 
fellow;"  but  the  gentleman  observing  that  the  doe- 
tor  did  not  think  well  of  his  religion,  he  added,  "  a 
superstitious  dog.** 

During  his  residence  in  Maiden  lane,  there  is  a 
story  of  Voltaire's  having  been  beset,  in  one  of 
his  walks,  by  the  people,  who  ridiculed  him  as  a 
Firenchman.  He  got  upon  the  steps  of  a  door-way 
and  harangued  them  in  their  own  hmguage  in  praise 
of  English  liberty  and  the  nation;  upon  which, 
the  story  adds,  they  hailed  him  as  a  fine  fellow,  and 
carried  him  to  his  lodgings  on  their  shoulders.  The 
treatment  of  foreigners  at  this  Ume  in  the  streets  of 
London  (and  every  foreigner  was  a  Frenchman),  was 
very  much  the  reverse  of  what  the  inhabitants  took  it 
for.  Thanks  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  luUions 
have  learnt  to  understand  one  another's  common 
cause  better,  and  to  suspect  that  the  roost  ridiculous 
thing  they  could  do  is  to  forget  it. 

Long  Acre  is  a  portion  of  the  seven  acres  before 
mentioned.  The  great  plague  of  London  began  there 
in  some  goods  brought  over  from  Holland ;  but  as 
that  calamity  made  iu  principal  ravages  in  the  city, 
wc  shall  speak  of  it  under  another  head.  During  the 
battles  of  the  IVhigs  and  Tories,  Long  Acre  was 
£imous  for  its  Mug-houses,  where  beer-drinking  clubs 
were  held,  and  politics  **  sung  or  said."  Gbeapside 
was  another  place  of  celebrity  for  these  meetings. 
There  is  a  description  of  them  in  a  Journey  through 
England  in  1724,  quoted  by  Mr  Malcolm  in  his 
*  Manners  and  GuStoms  of  Ixmdon  during  the  Eigh- 
teenth Gentury.'  '*  Gentlemen,  lawyers,  and  trades- 
men," says  the  account,  *<used  to  meet  in  a  great 
room,  seldom  under  a  hundred. 

**  They  had  a  president,  who  sat  in  an  arm  chair 
some  steps  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  company,  to 
keep  the  whole  room  in  order.  A  harp  played  all 
the  time  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  and  erery  now 
and  then  one  or  other  of  the  company  rose  and  enter- 
tained the  rest  with  a  song,  and  (by  the  by)  some 
were  good  masters.  Here  was  nothing  drank  but 
ale,  and  every  gentleman  had  his  separate  mug,  which 
he  chalked  on  the  table  where  he  sate  as  it  was 
brought  in ;  and  every  one  retired  when  he  pleased, 
as  from  a  coffee-house. 

**  The  rooms  were  always  so  diverted  with  songs, 
and  drinking  from  one  table  to  another  one  another's 
healths,  that  there  was  no  room  for  anything  that 
could  sour  conversation. 

**  One  was  obliged  to  be  there  by  seven  to  get 
room,  and  after  ten  the  company  were  for  the  most 
part  gone. 

*<  This  was  a  winter's  amusement  agreeaUe  enough 
to  a  stranger  for  once  or  twice,  and  he  was  wett 
diverted  with  the  different  humours  when  the  Btngs 
overflow. 

*<  On  King  George's  accesnon  to  tha'throne^  the 
Tories  had  so  much  the  better  of  the  friends  to  the 
Protestant  succeHion,  that  they  gained  the  mobs  on 
all  public  days  to  their  side.  This  induced  this  set 
of  gentlemen  to  establidb  mug-houses  in  all  the 
•omers  of  this  greet  city,  for  well  affiMted  tradesmen 
to  meet  and  keep  up  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Pko» 
testant  sueoeisionii  and  to  be  ready  upon  all  tumults 
to  J<un  their  fisrees  fbr  the  suppression  of  the  Toirj 
mobs.    Many  an  encounter  they  badf  and  many  were 


tba  riot%  tm  at  kit  the  pariiamsnt  was  oUigad  by 
law  to  pot  aa  and  to  this  cby  stril^  wfaidi  lisd  this 
fMd  aSkty^tfaat,  on  pulliiig'down  tha  "^g^imwe 
In  SaliAvry  eourCy  fa  wfaish  aoaa  bojs  wars  hsagid 
on  this  aaC,  tiM  elty  has  not  bien  tiotiblad  with  tbeai 


One  of  the  mlitffasiai,  whom  Prior  eelabfatea  ondsr 
the  name  of  Chloe^  and  eomparss  to  Vamis  sad 
Diana,  lived  hi  Long  Aere,  and  was  the  wifle^  soma 
say,  of  a  eommoa  aoldicr,  othan  of  a  eoblsri 
others  of  tha  keeper  of  aa  alehouse.  Per« 
haps  she  was  JaU  thew»  or  tiiera  were  tlirea  mii- 
trsssss  whose  ^alliances  were 'eonfonnded.  %>enea 
ssys  that  the  ale-house  keeper  was  the  first  fausbatid, 
and  the  eoUer  the  seoond.  <<  Everybody  knows," 
says  Pope^*<  what  a  wretch  she  was.**  And  again  :•» 
«  Prior  was  not  a  ri^t  good  man.  He  used  to  bury 
himself»  for  whole  days  and  nights  together,  with  a 
poor  mean  eleature^  and  often  drank  hard.  Ha 
turned  from  a  strong  Whig  (which  he  had  been  iriien 
most  with  Lord  Halifiuc)  to  a  violent  T^ ;  and  did 
not  eare  to  converse  with  any  Whigs  after,  any  more 
than  Rowe  did  with  Tories. '*f  <<  I  have  been  as- 
sured," says  Pope's  friend,  Richardsoo,  the  paintery 
«that  Prior,  after  having  spent  the  evening  with 
Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  Pope,  and  Swift,  would  go 
and  smoke  a  pipe,  and  drink  a  bottle  of  ale,  with  a 
common  soldier  and  his  wile,  in  Long  Acre,  befbre 
he  went  to  bed."^  After  the  i^oei'v  death,  Arimth^ 
not  says  something  to  the  same  effieot';  but  forget 
what. 

None  of  the  wits  of  that  time  seem  to  have  known 
much  about  love  as  a  sentiment.  There  is  no  end  of 
the  misconceptions  ofwhat  is  caUed  love.  Priorwould 
probably  have  retorted  upon  Popc^  that  his  own 
taste  was  not  very  dedicate;  and  upon  Arbuthnoty 
that  the  doctor  was  a  sensualist  in  his  way,  and  of 
a  lower  order.  §  He  would  have  quoted  Propertius, 
Raphad,  and  others,  fbr  the  imparthdity  of  his  taste ; 
and  the  woman,  though  in  low  lif%  might  have  had 
witandbeau^.  Thesecret  of  thew  inequalities  h« 
been  explained  by  Fielding. f 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  lived  suoeessively  in  St  Mar- 
tin's lane^  and  on  the  north  side  of  Great  Newport 
street,  before  he  settled  finally  in  Leioester  aquarew 
In  Newport  street  was  bom  the  celebrated  Home 
Tooke^  the  son  of  a  poulterer  in  the  adjoining  mar- 
ket; which  floade  him  say,  '^that  hb  fiither  was  a 
«  TurlLsy  merchant.''  He  wai^  periiqis^  the  hardest 
head^  man  that  eter  figured  in  the  union  of  Utexa- 
ture  and  politics;  meaning,  by  that  epithet,  the  power 
to  discuss,  and  impenetrability  to  objection.  He 
died  at  his  house  at  Wimbledon,  and  waa  buried  at 
£almg.  His  history  trenches  too  eloedy  on  the 
politics  of^our  own  day,  to  aUow  us  to  expatiate  upon 
it  in  a  work  eiqiressly  devoted  to  the  past. 

•  <  Aneodeles,  M anaen/ «».  «ir  eeym  VOL  iii,  p.  saa. 

♦  Speace,«irs«>pr«,pp.aand^. 

X  In  Johnson's  Life  oT  Prior. 

(Aibothaotwasalover  at  the  tsble,  and  If  andeertooA 
to  have  emUtteicd  his  end  bjit;  aehaise  vftich  has  been 
bnmght  against  Pope.  Poih^tlieesfa  est  one  that  ari|ht 
be  brooiht  wUh  flMte  safisty  against  alnety  men  oat  of  a 


H  <  Joomey  to  the  next  Wssld.' 

(2bk#iifiOT<d.) 
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